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January  7,  2006 
Hopi  paamuya/ joyful  moon 
Assiniboine  wicogandu/center  moon 

Cree  gishepapiwatekimumpizun/moon  when  the  old  fellow  spreads  the  bush 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Big  Mountain,  Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support,  NetRez-L 
and  Chiapas95-en  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


We're  not  asking  for  something  that  is  not  ours." 

We're  trying  to  reclaim  that  sovereignty  that  we  believe  God  gave  us. 
And  why  should  man  be  allowed  to  take  that  away  from  us?" 

_ Chief  Stephen  Adkins,  Chickahominy 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


Billy  Mills  is  the  Oglala  Lakota  who  won  the  10,000  meter  race  at  the 
1964  Olympic  Games  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  He  earned  a gold  medal  in  what  has 
been  called  one  of  the  greatest  upsets  in  Olympic  History. 

Mills  grew  up  on  an  Oglala  Sioux  Indian  reservation  and  was  orphaned  at 
the  age  of  12.  He  first  became  involved  with  distance  running  while 
attending  the  Haskell  Institute,  an  Indian  school  in  the  city  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas . 


The  first  two  short  paragraphs  above  give  you  a clear  picture  of  a man 
who  had  to  go  beyond  his  beginnings  and  his  own  ability  to  reach  a 
pinnacle  in  his  chosen  sport.  That  takes  enormous  dedication  and  an  even 
greater  heart. 

As  this  issue's  lead  story,  "Reservations  to  receive  Heating  Aid",  shows 
Mills  heart  has  not  wilted  in  the  ensuing  twenty  years.  If  anything,  it 
has  only  gotten  stronger. 

The  group  he  heads  is  giving  back  to  his  people  to  help  them  survive 
this  cold,  bitter  winter. 


When  you  read  about  disunity  and  strife  on  the  reservations...  when  you 
read  about  an  epidemic  of  suicides,  glue  sniffing  and  crystal  meth 
destroying  our  youth...  when  you  despair  that  the  dominant  society  has 
finally  whipped  Indian  People  into  a corner...  remember  Billy  Mills  and 
others  who  give  of  themselves  so  their  people  might  live. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Reservations  to  receive  heating  aid 
December  28,  2005 

PIERRE,  S.D.  (AP)  - A national  group  headed  by  Olympic  champion  Billy 
Mills  will  provide  $75,000  to  help  pay  heating  costs  on  two  South  Dakota 
Indian  reservations . 

Running  Strong  for  American  Indian  Youth,  based  in  Virginia,  has 
targeted  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  where  Mills  grew  up,  and  the 
Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation  for  the  funds,  which  are  to  be  matched 
by  tribal  districts. 

The  November  ice  storm  and  blizzard,  followed  by  cold  early  December 
weather,  will  make  it  difficult  for  some  people  to  keep  propane  tanks  full 
or  woodpiles  replenished,  the  organization  said. 

The  harsh  early  weather  "is  a disaster  for  the  heating  budgets  families 
had  planned,"  Mills,  national  spokesman  for  Running  Strong,  said  in  a 
statement . 

The  organization  is  offering  $5,000  each  to  the  nine  districts  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  to  be  matched  by  the  local  districts.  Nearly 
$30,000  is  being  directed  toward  matching  programs  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation . 

The  money  should  be  available  soon  after  the  holidays,  said  Molly 
Farrell,  media  and  program  coordinator  for  Running  Strong. 

"These  coordinated  efforts  will  help  families  in  need  stretch  their 
heating  dollars,"  said  Mills,  who  won  a gold  medal  in  the  1964  Olympic 
10, 000-meter  run. 

It's  the  ninth  year  the  organization  has  offered  heating  help  at  Pine 
Ridge,  the  fourth  year  at  Cheyenne  River. 

"I'm  always  looking  for  money  in  this  program.  We  have  a lot  of  area  to 
cover,  an  incredibly  large  area,  and  it  creates  a hardship  on  people  when 
there's  a couple  of  weeks  of  tremendously  cold  weather  and  blowing  snow," 
said  Robert  Running  Bear,  energy  and  heating  coordinator  for  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe. 

Last  year,  152  families  received  some  help  through  the  program  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation.  That  number  is  expected  to  be  higher  this  year, 
officials  say. 

"For  many  families,  daily  life  and  meeting  their  basic  needs  can  be 
challenging  enough.  But  when  you  add  a bitter  cold  winter,  the  situation 
becomes  critical,  in  some  cases  life-threatening,"  said  Julie  Garreau, 
executive  director  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Youth  Project. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Journal. 
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Virginia  Indians  balk  at  lamestown  2007  before  recognition 
By  ALLEN  G.  BREED 
Associated  Press  Writer 
December  24,  2005 

JAMESTOWN,  Va.  - lamestown  leader  Capt.  John  Smith  once  wrote  that 
Pocahontas,  daughter  of  the  great  chief  Powhatan,  was  "the  instrument  to 
pursurve  this  colonie  from  death,  famine,  and  utter  confusion." 

But  as  Virginia  prepares  to  commemorate  the  400th  anniversary  of  North 
America's  first  permanent  English  settlement,  Pocahontas'  cultural  heirs 
are  still  waiting  for  the  descendants  of  the  people  she  helped  to 
reciprocate . 

Tribal  leaders  are  threatening  to  turn  their  participation  in  the 
upcoming  lamestown  anniversary  events  into  a protest  if  they  don't  get 
federal  recognition  by  2007.  But  the  main  sticking  point  to  that 
recognition  is  casino  gambling--something  those  tribes  insist  they  don't 
even  want. 

"We're  not  asking  for  something  that  is  not  ours,"  says  Stephen  Adkins, 
chief  of  the  Chickahominy  tribe.  "We're  trying  to  reclaim  that  sovereignty 
that  we  believe  God  gave  us.  And  why  should  man  be  allowed  to  take  that 
away  from  us?" 

The  latest  push  for  recognition  coincides  with  the  Christmas  release  of 
the  movie  "The  New  World,"  a retelling  of  the  oft-told  story  of  Smith  and 
Pocahontas.  Adkins  recently  attended  the  Los  Angeles  premiere,  and 
although  the  film  starring  Colin  Farrell  takes  many  historical  liberties, 
the  chief  was  happy  to  use  the  red  carpet  as  a platform  to  show  the  world 
that  Virginia's  Indians  are  not  extinct. 

They  seem  nearly  so  at  the  lamestown  Settlement  today. 

Two  blond-haired,  buckskin-clad  men  acted  as  interpreters  at  a recreated 
17th  century  Powhatan  village  on  a recent  frigid  morning,  showing  visitors 
how  to  tan  deer  skins  and  build  a traditional  "yehakin"  dwelling.  Nearby, 
dressed  in  jeans  and  a baseball  cap,  one  of  the  few  actual  tribal  members 
employed  there  used  a cordless  drill  to  assemble  the  hut's  frame. 

Between  3,000  and  5,000  people  belong  to  the  eight  state-recognized 
tribes  that  have  applied  for  federal  recognition  through  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  But  that  is  a tortuous  20-plus-year 
process  that  requires  tribes  to  submit  voluminous  historical  and 
genealogical  evidence  to  back  claims  of  legitimacy. 

Arguing  those  records  have  been  obscured  and  confused  by  systematic 
discrimination  in  Virginia,  the  Chickahominy,  Upper  Mattaponi,  Eastern 
Chickahominy,  Monacan,  Nansemond  and  Rappahannock  are  seeking  an  expedited 
route  to  recognition  _ through  an  act  of  Congress.  (The  Mattaponi  and 
Pamunkey  tribes,  the  only  Virginia  Indians  with  their  own  reservations, 
are  not  part  of  the  congressional  efforts.) 

The  tribes  cite  Virginia's  1924  Racial  Integrity  Act,  which  made  it 
illegal  for  whites  and  nonwhites  to  marry.  After  pushing  for  passage  of 
the  law.  Dr.  Walter  Plecker,  registrar  of  the  state's  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics,  launched  an  aggressive  campaign  to  prevent  the 
"mongrelization"  of  the  white  "master  race"  by  what  he  called  "pseudo- 
Indians  . " 

"Like  rats  when  you  are  not  watching,  they  have  been  'sneaking'  in  their 
birth  certificates  through  their  own  midwives,  giving  either  Indian  or 
white  racial  classification,"  Plecker  once  wrote.  Their  goal,  he  argued, 
was  "escaping  Negro  status"  in  order  to  attend  white  schools  and  marry 
whites . 

Plecker  ordered  that  the  Indians  be  classified  as  "colored"  on  birth  and 
marriage  certificates,  and  threatened  doctors  and  midwives  with  jail  for 
noncompliance.  The  result,  say  the  tribes,  was  a "paper  genocide." 

Kenneth  Branham,  chief  of  the  Monacan  tribe  of  the  western  Virginia 
mountains,  says  his  parents  were  wed  in  Maryland  because  they  couldn't  be 
married  as  Indians  at  home.  The  52-year-old  Branham  was  one  of  the  first 
Monacan  to  graduate  from  public  schools  in  rural  Amherst  County  because 
Indians  weren't  allowed  to  attend  schools  with  whites  until  1963. 


"Nineteen-sixty-three/'  he  says  in  disgust.  "That's  not  ancient  history, 
is  it?" 

A few  miles  outside  Richmond,  Kenneth  Adams  sits  in  the  two-room,  red 
brick  Indian  school  he  attended  until  his  senior  year  of  high  school.  The 
chief  of  the  Upper  Mattaponi  tribe  says  federal  recognition  means  so  much 
more  to  him  than  slot  machines,  roulette  wheels  or  blackjack. 

It  would  mean  scholarship  money  for  the  tribe's  young,  housing 
assistance  for  its  elderly  and  the  right  to  possess  eagle  feathers  for  use 
in  sacred  ceremonies--benefits  enjoyed  by  the  562  tribes  acknowledged  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

"Right  now,  we're  on  a separate  rung  of  the  ladder,"  says  Adams,  a 
striking  58-year-old  with  bronze  skin,  hazel  eyes  and  a silver  ponytail. 

"It  puts  us  in  a different  class  of  Indian." 

Virginia's  two  U.S.  senators  have  been  pushing  recognition  bills  since 
2000.  The  state's  General  Assembly  has  recognized  the  tribes  on  the  state 
level  since  the  1980s  and  has  overwhelmingly  passed  a resolution  backing 
federal  recognition. 

But  the  effort  has  stalled,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  one  man. 

Republican  U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Wolf,  a member  of  the  powerful  appropriations 
committee,  says  the  tribes  could  have  achieved  recognition  three  years  ago 
had  they  been  willing  to  agree  to  legislation  containing  an  "ironclad" 
promise  never  to  seek  gaming.  Without  such  a compact.  Wolf  sees  nightmare 
visions  of  "prostitutes  and  corruption  and  local  boards  of  supervisors 
going  to  jail . " 

Supporters  of  the  Virginia  Indians'  bill  say  it  would  safeguard  against 
gaming  in  the  state.  But  that's  only  "technically  correct,"  says  Bob 
Anderson,  a former  associate  solicitor  for  Indian  affairs  at  Interior. 

The  1988  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  gave  existing  tribes  the  right  to 
gamble  on  their  reservations.  The  law  included  exceptions  for  the  newly 
created  reservations  of  tribes  recognized  after  1988  and  for  tribes  that 
subsequently  had  lands  restored  to  them. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Virginia  tribes  would  renounce  their 
automatic  right  to  gambling  on  future  reservations.  But  Anderson  says  the 
bill  would  allow  the  tribes  to  have  lands  they  have  purchased  put  into 
trust  with  Interior,  then  petition  the  secretary  for  permission  to 
establish  gaming. 

If  the  secretary  determines  that  gaming  is  in  the  tribe's  best  interests 
and  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  local  community,  Anderson  says,  it 
would  then  be  up  to  the  governor- -not  state  lawmakers--to  say  "yea"  or 
"nay. " 

Derril  Iordan,  a Washington  attorney  and  Mattaponi  Indian,  agrees  that 
gambling  would  be  possible  under  the  bill  but  says  "it's  certainly  not 
like  the  door  is  wide  open."  In  the  17  years  since  the  gaming  act  was 
passed,  only  three  tribes  have  received  permission  to  set  up  gambling 
through  that  politically  charged  process. 

Adkins  says  the  gambling  issue  is  really  just  a "smoke  screen"  and  that 
the  bill's  language  "should  satisfy  the  most  stringent  opponents  of 
gambling"  that  the  predominantly  Southern  Baptist-affiliated  tribes  don't 
want  casinos. 

But  Wolf  is  not  satisfied. 

"They  say  they  do  not  want  gambling,"  Wolf  says,  pounding  his  finger  on 
a table  for  emphasis.  "Put  it  in  the  language.  'Never,  never."' 

Wolf  says  he  not  only  wants  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  protect  the  tribes  from  exploitation  by  unscrupulous 
reservation-shopping  gambling  concerns. 

Adams  says  that's  the  same  kind  of  paternalistic  attitude  his  people 
have  been  dealing  with  for  400  years. 

"That's  another  insult,  to  say  that  we  can't  stand  up  to  the  money,"  he 
says.  "Look  at  what  we've  already  stood  up  to  and  survived." 

When  English  dignitaries  travel  to  Jamestown  for  the  festivities  in  2007, 
Adams  hopes  to  greet  them  as  his  forebears  did  400  years  earlier--as  the 
leader  of  a sovereign  people.  He  can't  help  thinking  how  different  things 
might  be  if  Powhatan  had  decided  not  to  help  the  English  settlers. 

"Sometimes  I look  at  Powhatan  and  wonder,  'Why  didn't  you  kill  them 


off?"'  he  says.  "He  had  a lot  more  faith  in  the  future  than  Frank  Wolf 
does . " 
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Tribes  seek  recognition  for  respect 
Column:  Wil  LaVeist 
December  28,  2005 

It's  not  every  day  that  I hear  from  a head  of  state.  Kenneth  Adams,  chief 
of  the  Upper  Mattaponi,  called  after  reading  my  Dec.  14  column  about  a 
local  Native  American  support  group.  The  group  raised  several  concerns, 
including  internal  bigotry  towards  some  mixed-blood  Indians.  Adams  met  me 
in  Dames  City  County  so  I wouldn't  have  to  drive  from  Newport  News  to  King 
William  where  he  lives. 

Doining  us  was  Wayne  Adkins,  second  assistant  chief  of  the  Chickahominy . 
Mainly  we  talked  about  their  tribes'  quest,  along  with  the  Eastern 
Chickahominy,  Monacan,  Nansemond  and  Rappahannock,  for  federal  recognition 
before  Damestown  2007  kicks  off.  Adams  took  issue  with  some  claims  made  by 
the  Native  American  House  at  Kicotan. 

Adams  said  there  "is  no  attempt  that  I know  of"  where  tribes 
deliberately  exclude  mixed-race  people  from  membership.  Adkins  agreed. 

Adams  said  tribes  determine  membership  differently.  For  example,  by  "blood 
quantum,"  one-eighth  Indian  blood  or  less  may  not  be  enough  for  membership 
in  one  tribe,  but  OK  for  another.  But  mainly,  you  are  either  born  a member 
like  Adams,  or  you  must  be  able  to  trace  your  great-grandparents  on  both 
sides  to  tribal  rolls  established  in  the  1930s  or  prior. 

"I  understand  and  feel  their  concerns,"  said  Adams,  adding  that  people 
who  embrace  their  Indian  heritage  are  allowed  to  participate  in  ceremonies, 
but  can't  receive  a membership  card  and  conduct  official  tribal  business. 
"There  are  people  I have  met  who  I have  said  to  myself,  'Wouldn't  it  be 
nice  if  they  were  a member  of  the  Upper  Mattaponi  tribe.'  But  I can't 
change  that . " 

The  support  group,  many  of  whom  have  relatives  with  ties  to  multiple 
tribes,  want  change  to  be  considered.  Adams  acknowledged  that  internal 
bigotry  might  exist,  but  certainly  no  more  than  within  any  other  racial  or 
ethnic  group  in  America.  State  and  federal  laws  require  clear  tribal 
membership  rules,  he  said.  There's  no  connection  between  those  rules  and 
seeking  federal  recognition. 

Adams  said  the  Racial  Integrity  Act  of  1924  hurt  Virginia  Indians,  but 
not  the  Dawes  Act  of  1887.  He  acknowledged  that  the  act,  which  aimed  to 
assimilate  Indians  into  white  culture  by  breaking  up  tribal  lands,  didn't 
exclude  Virginia  tribes  but  didn't  "include  us  either." 

"The  Virginia  Indians  at  that  time  had  hunkered  down.  We  were  in 
isolated  communities.  They  never  considered  us  because  we  didn't  let  them 
know  we  were  here." 

That  ties  into  the  current  federal  recognition  struggle  of  the  six 
tribes.  There  are  562  federally  recognized  tribes  representing  about  1 
million  people.  None  are  Virginians.  The  eight  state-recognized  tribes 
number  about  5,000  people.  The  Mattaponi  and  Pamunkey  are  state  recognized, 
but  aren't  seeking  federal  recognition. 

"It's  not  a large  group  of  people,  which  is  why  we  have  to  fight  tooth 
and  nail  for  any  of  that  (federal  recognition)  at  all,"  Adams  said. 

"We're  kind  of  the  Indian  face  of  Damestown  2007,"  Adkins  said. 
"Representing  tribes  from  all  across  the  country,  yet  we  don't  have  the 
same  status.  When  the  colonists  came,  we  helped  them  to  survive.  Yet  we 


haven't  been  recognized  as  the  other  tribes  have." 

Federal  recognition  would  mean  benefits,  such  as  education  and  health 
care,  but  it's  more  about  dignity  and  respect. 

"Because  we  don't  have  that  recognition,  it  sort  of  places  us  on  the 
lower  rung  of  the  ladder,"  Adams  said. 

It's  also  about  the  moral  issue  of  our  federal  government,  which  has 
broken  several  Indian  treaties,  simply  doing  the  right  thing  for  a change. 

Virginia's  U.S.  senators,  Dohn  Warner  and  George  Allen,  have  introduced 
recognition  bills,  as  have  U.S.  Reps.  Do  Ann  Davis  and  lames  P.  Moran. 

U.S.  Rep.  Frank  R.  Wolf,  who  sits  on  the  powerful  Flouse  Appropriations 
Committee,  is  holding  up  progress.  Wolf  is  against  gambling.  Fie  wants  to 
either  close  loopholes  that  could  allow  the  tribes  to  create  a mini-Las 
Vegas  here  or  to  get  an  anti-gaming  promise  from  Indians  that  can't  be 
broken.  Adams  said  the  tribes,  most  of  which  are  Christian,  are  against 
all  gambling.  They  could  legally  host  bingo  games,  but  haven't.  Seems  Wolf 
is  fixated  on  the  wrong  moral  issue. 

Is  Wolf  playing  the  race  card? 

"I  think  he  thinks  he's  doing  the  right  thing,"  said  Adams.  "But  it's 
still  a type  of  colonial  attitude.  What  he's  saying  is,  'We  don't  want  to 
give  these  people  the  choice  in  their  lives  to  make  their  own  decisions.' 
It's  a paternalistic  type  attitude  that  has  been  around  a long  time." 

The  chiefs  held  a press  conference  in  November  saying  they  would  not 
follow  through  on  threats  to  pull  out  of  Damestown  2007.  Adams  initially 
didn't  want  any  part  of  the  commemoration,  but  said  he  was  persuaded  by 
the  wisdom  of  fellow  chiefs. 

"Fifty  years  ago  we  wouldn't  have  been  asked  to  be  involved,  or  to  tell 
our  story  in  the  way  that  we  believe  it  is,"  Adams  said. 

"I  feel  like  we  owe  our  ancestors  to  be  involved  as  much  as  we  can 
because  they  didn't  have  that  opportunity,"  Adkins  said.  "We  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  it . " 

Wil  LaVeist  can  be  reached  at  247-7840 
or  by  e-mail  at  wlaveist@dailypress.com. 
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Oklahoma  tribes  getting  an  unfair  shake  from  media,  politicians 
Guest  editorial 
Louis  Gray 
December  26,  2005 

To  read  the  Tulsa  World  and  other  papers  around  the  state,  one  might 
think  the  Indians  are  ripping  off  the  rest  of  Oklahoma  by  illegally 
avoiding  tobacco  taxes.  It  is  true  and  it  is  a lie.  I believe  the  writers 
know  they  have  twisted  the  truth  to  serve  powerful  interests  with 
questionable  motives. 

Clearly,  those  in  the  smoke  shop  business  are  selling  cigarettes  to 
other  wholesalers  at  a good  rate.  They  are  not  breaking  the  law.  The 
compact,  authored  by  state  Treasurer  Scott  Meacham  for  Governor  Brad  Henry, 
is  poorly  written.  It  is  an  invitation  to  make  money  and  to  opt  not  to 
purchase  tax  heavy  products.  That  isn't  perception.  That  is  the  truth. 

Meacham  put  together  a weak  and  ineffective  pact  with  the  tribes  and  now 
Henry  is  proposing  a racially  inspired  law,  one  that  would  punish 
legitimate  businessmen  from  conducting  commerce  with  people  of  color. 

Meacham' s contempt  for  tribes  is  obvious  and  he  is  spreading  his  brand 
of  truth  with  little  opposition.  But,  enough  is  enough.  His  race-based 
agreements  are  nothing  more  than  Dim  Crow  laws  for  commerce.  A clumsy 


attempt  to  separate  the  Indian  from  his  money.  It  is  a time-honored 
tradition  in  Oklahoma. 

I wonder  if  Henry  would  have  received  a standing  ovation  from  NCAI 
delegates  if  tribes  really  knew  what  was  in  his  heart? 

The  Tulsa  World  and  their  crack  crew  of  investigative  reporters  have 
been  posing  as  innocent  smokers  and  purchasing  cigarettes  from  Indian 
smoke  shops.  Their  simple  aim  is  to  expose  those  slimy  businesses  that 
sell  cigarettes  at  a shockingly  low  tax  rate.  Missing  in  their  coverage  is 
the  truth. 

This  may  seem  like  more  of  the  same  from  Oklahoma  power  brokers,  but  the 
disturbing  part  is  the  general  public  is  actually  starting  to  believe  it. 
One  letter  to  the  editor  calls  Indians  "thieves,"  and  asserts  that  those 
selling  for  less  than  a white-owned  business  should  be  jailed. 

Public  perception  of  Indian  people  has  never  been  lower.  Even  the  most 
learned  of  Oklahomans  believe  Indians  don't  pay  any  taxes.  In  fact,  we  pay 
more  than  anyone.  The  masses  also  believe  we  are  a drain  on  the  economy. 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  we  make  up  eight  percent  of  the 
population  yet  create  14  percent  of  the  gross  state  product. 

There  is  a downside  to  irresponsible  reporting  conducted  simply  to 
satisfy  some  racially  insensitive  convenience  stores.  Lost  of  integrity  is 
the  first  casualty.  Would  the  World  admit  they  have  some  financial  stake 
in  the  cigarette  wars? 
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East  Texas  tribe  still  waiting  for  its  due 

Federal  court  recommended  three  years  ago  that  Congress 

pay  $270.6  million  to  Alabama-Coushattas  for  use  of  its  lands. 

By  Ralph  K.M.  Haurwitz 
AMERICAN-STATESMAN  STAFF 
December  26,  2005 

In  October  2002,  a federal  court  recommended  that  Congress  cut  a check 
for  $270.6  million  to  an  American  Indian  tribe  in  East  Texas.  The 
Alabama-Coushatta  tribe  is  still  waiting  for  its  money. 

The  payment  is  intended  to  compensate  for  oil  and  gas  production,  timber 
harvesting  and  trespassing  on  the  tribe's  ancestral  lands  by  non-Indian 
settlers . 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims  concluded,  after  nearly  20  years  of 
review,  that  the  federal  government  had  breached  its  legal  duty  to  protect 
the  tribe's  land  rights  when  it  stood  by  as  the  State  of  Texas  gave  land 
grants  to  the  settlers. 

The  claims  court  took  the  case  in  1983  at  the  direction  of  the  U.S. 

House  of  Representatives. 

In  such  cases,  known  as  congressional  references.  Congress  almost  always 
follows  the  court's  recommendations,  according  to  legal  scholars.  However, 
Congress  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  so,  and  so  far,  no  legislation 
authorizing  compensation  has  been  introduced. 

"I  had  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  introduced  by  now,"  said  John 
Echohawk,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  based  in 
Boulder,  Colo.  "I  know  things  take  time  in  Washington,  and  apparently  this 
is  one  of  those  things  that's  going  to  take  some  time." 

One  complication  is  that  the  claims  court  also  found  that  the  tribe's 
land  rights  have  never  been  terminated. 

In  other  words,  the  tribe  still  holds  aboriginal  title  - the  right  to 
occupy  and  possess  homelands  - to  5.5  million  acres  of  East  Texas,  a vast 


area  that  includes  small  towns  such  as  Livingston,  posh  suburban  enclaves 
such  as  The  Woodlands  and  open  space  such  as  Huntsville  State  Park. 

The  tribe  has  not  said  what  it  would  expect  to  receive,  in  land  or  money 
for  relinquishing  aboriginal  title,  which  could  be  worth  billions  of 
dollars . 

Unlike  some  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  has  not  threatened 
to  sue  property  owners,  a tactic  that  could  prompt  settlement  discussions 
by  clouding  titles  in  the  region  and  thereby  freezing  real  estate 
transactions . 

"All  we  know  is,  it's  5 million  acres,  and  that's  worth  a lot,"  said 
Ronnie  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Tribal  Council.  "We're 
not  willing  to  give  that  up  for  nothing." 

The  tribe  prefers  to  resolve  the  compensation  case  and  aboriginal  title 
in  one  agreement,  Thomas  said.  Congress  might  be  unwilling  to  pay  the 
compensation  recommended  by  the  claims  court  without  also  resolving  the 
title  matter.  Thomas  said  he  hopes  to  meet  next  year  with  state  officials, 
perhaps  Land  Commissioner  Derry  Patterson. 

Patterson's  office  did  not  respond  to  a call  seeking  comment.  He  said  in 
2004  that  he  didn't  think  Texas  owed  any  money.  "I  have  no  interest  in 
getting  involved  in  a fight  with  the  Indians,"  he  said  then.  "I  just  know 
we're  not  writing  a check." 

Any  resolution  of  the  compensation  case  or  title  issue  probably  would 
require  support  from  one  or  more  members  of  the  Texas  congressional 
delegation . 

Thomas  said  the  tribe  has  "a  good  working  relationship"  with  U.S.  Rep. 
Kevin  Brady,  R-The  Woodlands,  whose  district  includes  the  tribe's 
reservation  near  Livingston  in  Polk  County  and  much  of  the  ancestral  lands 
Brady  has  supported  the  court's  recommendation,  Thomas  said.  Brady's 
office  did  not  respond  to  calls  seeking  comment. 

Tribal  representatives  also  have  met  with  staffers  for  the  state's  two  U 
S.  senators.  Republicans  Dohn  Cornyn  and  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison. 

Cornyn,  a former  Texas  attorney  general  and  state  Supreme  Court  justice, 
said  two  years  ago  that  Congress  should  not  ignore  the  court's 
recommendation.  Discussions  are  still  under  way  on  how  best  to  approach 

the  issue,  and  no  consensus  has  been  reached,  said  Don  Stewart,  a 

spokesman  for  Cornyn. 

A spokesman  for  Hutchison  said  she  does  not  favor  reparations  for  the 

tribe,  echoing  comments  she  made  earlier  this  year  and  using  a term  for 

compensation  that  tribal  leaders  say  does  not  accurately  convey  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

"We  have  met  with  the  tribe  and  will  work  to  assist  them  to  better  the 
quality  of  life  on  the  reservation, " said  the  spokesman,  Chris  Paulitz, 
"but  she  does  not  believe  that  reparations  are  feasible." 
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Tribe  acquires  first  large  parcel  in  more  than  200  years 
December  27,  2005 

SPRINGPORT,  N.Y.  The  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  has  purchased  a 
farm  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  - the  tribe's  first  large  acquisition 
since  being  driven  from  its  homeland  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Tribal  leaders  say  they've  bought  a 70-acre  organic  farm  in  the  Cayuga 
County  town  of  Springport,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake.  The  tribe 
bought  the  land  from  a local  nonprofit  group  that  works  to  strengthen 
relations  between  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and  local  residents. 


Cayuga  Nation  officials  say  there  are  no  immediate  plans  for  the  600- 
member  tribe  to  relocate  to  the  farm,  which  has  apple  orchards,  a 
farmhouse,  barns  and  a silo.  But  tribal  leaders  say  they  would  some  day 
like  to  erect  a traditional  Iroquois  longhouse  on  the  property. 

The  Cayugas  and  other  tribes  were  driven  from  their  homeland  when  the 
Continental  Army  launched  a campaign  against  the  Iroquois  in  1779.  While 
other  tribes  were  able  to  hang  onto  tiny  slices  of  their  territory,  most 
of  the  Cayugas  eventually  resettled  in  Oklahoma. 
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Chief:  Tribe  still  seeking  depot  development 

By  Abbie  Reese 

For  The  Journal-Standard 

December  26,  2005 

SAVANNA  - If  she  had  been  chief,  the  land  would  be  theirs  and  the  benefit, 
she  says,  would  be  ours. 

But  Kay  Rhoads,  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
great-great-great-granddaughter  of  Chief  Black  Hawk,  had  not  been  elected 
yet.  She  did  not  know  about  the  U.S.  Army  Depot's  closure,  or  that  the 
Jo-Carroll  Depot  Local  Redevelopment  Authority  (LRA)  had  been  formed  to 
create  jobs. 

"I've  told  the  LRA  in  the  first  place,  had  I been  chief,  I would've 
taken  the  entire  base  back  because  we  had  that  right,"  Rhoads  said.  "I 
think  if  they  had  given  that  to  us,  the  city  of  Savanna  and  Jo-Carroll 
would  not  be  struggling  right  now." 

Carroll  County  Board  Chairperson  Sharon  Hook  was  asked  to  be  on  the  LRA 
board,  but  declined.  "I  thought  the  best  use  would've  been  to  give  it  to 
the  Indians,"  Hook  said  in  a recent  interview.  "I'm  beginning  to  think 
that  would  have  been  the  best  use." 

Then,  Hook  said,  the  13,062  acres  would  have  transferred  from  one 
federal  agency  to  another  and  the  road  to  redevelopment  would  not  have 
been  plagued  by  "nearly  the  hold-ups." 

Instead,  9,857  acres  were  designated  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  270  were  tagged  for  the  Illinois  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  LRA  oversees  2,932  acres. 

Rhoads  is  still  in  the  process  of  obtaining  five  buildings  to  create  a 
$3  million  bingo  venture  and  a $60  million  destination  resort.  She  did  not 
go  searching  for  this  opportunity. 

Floyd  England  visited  Rhoads  and  asked  the  tribe  to  return,  reclaim 
their  land  and  create  jobs  in  what  he  described  as  one  of  the  state's  most 
economically  depressed  regions. 

"We  are  the  first  group  to  invite  them  back,"  said  Todd  England  of 
Savanna,  son  of  Floyd  England  and  executive  vice  president  of  First  North 
American  Corporation,  a company  formed  to  partner  with  and  consult  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Nation.  "No  white  man  - no  man  - had  asked  them,  'Would  you  like 
to  cross  the  Mississippi  back  into  your  homeland?'" 

Rhoads  agreed.  She  is  working  with  the  Englands  to  construct  a lodge  in 
Savanna,  and  has  more  plans  for  the  former  depot,  including  a call  center, 
a business  incubator,  apartments  and  a restaurant. 

Rhoads  would  like  to  eventually  take  up  permanent  residence  in  the  area, 
possibly  Savanna. 

"There's  a spiritual  connection  here,"  Rhoads  said.  "It's  hard  to 
describe.  There's  some  reason  I had  to  be  here.  I don't  know  that  reason. 


I have  not  figured  that  out  yet." 

"She  sees  that  depot  as  her  ancestral  land/'  said  Todd  England. 

On  her  mother's  side,  Rhoads  is  a direct  descendent  of  Chief  Black  Hawk; 
on  her  father's  side,  she's  Scotch  Irish.  Rhoads,  who  has  13  brothers  and 
sisters,  was  told  as  a little  girl  about  her  heritage,  but  it  "didn't  mean 
much"  to  her. 

With  age,  her  appreciation  grew. 

"There  is  a tremendous  pride  in  being  a descendent  of  Black  Hawk  because 
of  his  leadership,  because  of  his  vision,  because  of  his  dedication  to  the 
people  and  the  area,"  Rhoads  said.  "He  knew  the  value  of  this  area  - not 
monetarily,  the  ancestral  ties." 

Still,  crossing  the  river  and  returning  home  has  not  been  easy  or  smooth. 
Her  main  frustration,  Rhoads  has  said,  is  a lack  of  vision  and  lack  of 
planning  at  the  LRA.  Rhoads  studied  for  a year  and  a half  toward  a master 
of  business  administration  degree,  was  dean  of  students  at  several 
colleges,  and  was  president  of  Medicine  Creek  Tribal  College  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  an  American  Indian  college  she  created. 

"In  order  to  create  jobs,  you  have  to  have  an  overall  vision  and  plan," 
Rhoads  said.  "It's  been  pretty  scary  for  me  to  come  in,  as  much  as  I want 
to. " 

The  LRA  should  separate  its  land  into  clusters,  Rhoads  said,  and 
consider  broad  uses  - tourism-related  development,  companies  that  could 
build  off  the  railroad  and  businesses  that  could  partner  with  the  U.S. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Arlie  Dahlman,  sole  proprietor  of  Freedom  Engineering,  a consultant  to 
the  LRA,  worked  at  the  U.S.  Army  Depot  as  an  engineer  and  then  at  the 
Pentagon  as  a base  transition  coordinator  from  1995  to  2002.  The  Army  has 
divvied  up  the  land  into  parcels  for  cleanup. 

"It's  a patch  quilt  of  parcels  and  so  it's  difficult  to  establish  a 
master  plan,"  Dahlman  said. 

The  LRA's  other  main  obstacle,  he  added,  is  that  most  of  the  land 
already  has  tenants,  and  the  LRA  can't  create  a master  plan  for  someone 
else's  property.  Also,  the  board's  turnover  has  meant  "a  lot  of  learning 
curves . " 

Through  the  challenges,  Rhoads  has  searched  for  signs  that  she  is 
supposed  to  stay  involved.  She's  seen  them. 

The  day  the  LRA  agreed  to  give  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  five  buildings  and 
parade  grounds  for  powwows,  an  eagle  - a symbolic  animal  to  American 
Indians  - swooped  off  the  Mississippi  River,  flew  over  the  perimeter  of 
the  property  the  LRA  had  designated  for  the  tribe,  and  then  hovered  over 
Rhoads . 

"I  reached  up,"  Rhoads  said,  "and  saluted  my  grandfather  because  I know 
that ' s who  it  was . " 

In  the  fall,  Rhoads  returned  for  an  LRA  meeting,  thinking  she  needed  to 
know  whether  or  not  she  was  supposed  to  be  there.  Two  eagles  flew  in. 

"These  are  spiritual  connections,"  Rhoads  said,  "and  every  time  I've 
been  there,  the  eagles  have  been  there.  They  come  to  greet  me." 

And  building  at  the  former  depot  continues  to  make  business  sense  to 
Rhoads . 

"I  think  this  is  an  untouched  market,"  she  said. 

Rhoads  recently  bid  on  two  additional  buildings  at  Eagles  Landing,  and 
has  said  she  will  try  to  get  more  land. 
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State,  tribe  agree  to  talks  about  old  tribal-village  site 
The  Associated  Press 
December  25,  2005 

PORT  ANGELES  - Gov.  Christine  Gregoire  and  the  head  of  the  Lower  Elwha 
Klallam  Tribe  have  agreed  to  formal  negotiations  early  next  year  on  all 
the  issues  raised  by  discovery  of  remains  and  relics  at  the  waterfront 
site  planned  for  development  of  the  Hood  Canal  Bridge  graving  yard. 

For  centuries,  the  site  was  occupied  by  the  tribal  village  Tze-whit-zen . 

Tom  Fitzsimmons,  Gregoire's  chief  of  staff,  said  the  tribe  has  agreed  to 
publicly  support  the  state  plan  to  build  huge  concrete  anchors  on  the 
shoreward  edge  of  the  former  graving-yard  site,  which  allows  the  project 
to  move  through  the  permitting  process. 

In  return,  the  state  has  agreed  to  reimburse  the  tribe  for  more  than 
$600,000  in  wages  paid  to  108  of  its  members  for  archaeological  work  at 
the  site,  which  was  occupied  by  the  village  until  the  1920s,  when  a 
sawmill  was  built  there. 

The  bargain  struck  Thursday  by  Gregoire  and  Chairwoman  Frances  Charles 
came  one  year  and  one  day  after  construction  was  halted  at  the  site,  where 
bridge  pontoons  and  anchors  were  to  be  built  for  replacement  of  the 
deteriorating  east  end  of  the  floating  Hood  Canal  Bridge. 

The  halt,  requested  by  the  tribe  and  approved  by  state  officials,  was 
prompted  by  the  discovery  of  human  remains  at  the  ancient  village  site. 

During  the  negotiations,  all  lawsuits  the  state  and  the  tribe  have  filed 
against  each  other  will  be  on  hold,  at  least  until  mid-March,  Fitzsimmons 
said . 

Unresolved  issues  - such  as  preservation  of  Indian  artifacts  recovered 
at  the  site  - will  be  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  when  the  tribe  and  the 
state  begin  negotiations,  Fitzsimmons  said. 

Another  key  issue  is  disposal  of  20,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  removed 
from  the  site  and  trucked  to  the  Shotwell  Recycling  Facility  west  of  Port 
Angeles.  The  tribe  wants  the  earth  returned  to  the  village  site  and  sifted 
for  ancestral  remains  and  funerary  artifacts. 

The  negotiations  also  will  focus  on  what  the  state  will  do  with  the 
steel  pilings  driven  into  the  ground  to  contain  the  graving  yard. 

The  state  and  the  tribe  also  will  talk  about  future  development  of  the 
Port  Angeles  waterfront,  which  has  been  thrown  into  question  by  the 
discovery  of  tribal  remains  and  artifacts. 

Charles  said  she  got  the  call  from  Gregoire  while  she  was  Christmas 
shopping  Thursday  morning,  and  she  joked  that  it  kept  her  from  buying 
everything  on  her  list. 

On  a more  serious  note,  she  said  she  was  pleased  that  Gregoire 
approached  the  tribe  on  a government-to-government  basis,  honoring  the 
Centennial  Accord  the  state  struck  with  tribes  in  1989. 

Charles  thanked  Gregoire  for  "the  respect  that  she  has  for  the  culture 
and  the  tribe's  concerns.  She  really  came  through  with  some  commitment.  I 
was  really  happy  to  have  this  happen  before  Christmas." 
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Guard,  tribes  show  interest  in  BNAS  land 
Christopher_Cousins@TimesRecord .Com 
December  28,  2005 

BRUNSWICK  - Three  major  organizations  have  laid  claim  to  portions  of 


Brunswick  Naval  Air  Station,  though  the  process  of  dividing  and 
redeveloping  the  base's  3,200  acres  is  in  its  infancy. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dohn  W.  Libby,  adjutant  general  of  the  Maine  National  Guard, 
and  representatives  of  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  tribes  have  shown 
interest  in  using  parts  of  the  base  for  projects  ranging  from  a biomass 
energy  plant  to  a multi-service  reserve  center. 

Discussion  of  these  early  proposals  is  part  of  the  Brunswick  Local 
Redevelopment  Authority's  strategy  of  being  wide  open  to  whoever  shows 
interest  in  the  base.  The  projects  may  or  may  not  come  to  fruition,  said 
Mathew  Eddy,  interim  director  of  the  authority's  business  office. 

If  they  do,  redevelopment  of  the  base  and  reversal  of  the  vast  economic 
impacts  of  its  closure  will  have  taken  major  steps  toward  completion. 

Libby  has  been  touting  his  plan  to  consolidate  the  state's  reserve 
centers  in  Brunswick  for  the  past  couple  of  years.  He  will  present  the 
latest  version  of  his  federal  enclave  proposal  this  afternoon  during  a 
meeting  of  the  Brunswick  Local  Redevelopment  Authority.  The  meeting  begins 
at  3:30  p.m.  in  Town  Council  chambers  in  the  old  high  school  on  McKeen 
Street . 

Though  the  specifics  have  varied  as  the  plan  has  been  developed,  Libby 
has  said  he  seeks  to  merge  reserve  operations  in  Maine  on  about  16  acres 
of  the  base,  which  would  bring  Army,  Air  National  Guard,  Marine  Corps  and 
Navy  reserve  units  together.  The  facility  would  cost  about  $42  million  in 
federal  money  to  construct. 

Libby's  plan  has  a foothold  in  the  process  of  transferring  the  base  out 
of  Navy  hands.  Federal  agencies  get  the  first  chance  to  claim  land  at 
bases  in  the  closure  process.  Libby's  office  did  not  respond  by  press  time 
to  a question  about  whether  a branch  of  the  military  intends  to  claim  any 
land  at  BNAS. 

There  is  private-sector  interest  in  the  property,  as  well. 

The  redevelopment  authority  will  hear  a report  today  on  a proposal  by 
the  Penobscot  Nation  to  claim  one  aircraft  hangar  and  10  acres  of  land  to 
create  three  businesses:  a composite  shipbuilder,  a biomass  energy  plant 
and  an  aircraft  repair  facility. 

A less  detailed  letter  of  interest  in  land  at  the  base  has  also  been 
received  from  the  Passamaquoddy  Tribe,  said  Eddy. 

"The  goal  for  everybody  is  to  create  jobs  for  Maine  people,"  said  Eddy. 
"At  this  point,  we'd  bring  anybody  in  to  talk." 

Meanwhile,  other  uses  for  parts  of  the  base  are  also  being  envisioned. 

The  outcome  of  an  airport  feasibility  study  being  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  will  be  a defining  moment  in  the 
redevelopment  effort,  and  will  be  addressed  at  today's  meeting.  The  FAA  is 
conducting  the  study  to  determine  if  the  aviation  transportation  market 
could  support  an  airport  in  Brunswick,  and  how  such  a development  would 
affect  other  airports. 

"We're  going  through  the  appropriate  due  diligence  to  establish  whether 
an  airport  can  succeed,"  said  Eddy. 

The  authority  also  will  examine  a preliminary  timeline  for  its  18-month 
task  of  preparing  to  bring  in  developments  and  developers  and  divide  up 
BNAS. 

The  authority  also  will  hear  a presentation  from  the  Restoration 
Advisory  Board,  a citizen  committee  that  oversees  the  clean-up  of  polluted 
sites  on  the  base.  The  board  will  play  an  important  role  in  identifying 
where  known  and  unknown  pollution  exists,  said  Eddy. 

The  meeting  is  scheduled  for  3:30  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.,  and  will  begin  with 
a public  comment  session. 
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Town-Tribe  Pact  Moves  Quietly 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  Circulating, 

But  Still  Unsigned  Outlines  Inter-Government  Land  Use  Review  Process 
By  IAN  FEIN 
December  30,  2005 

A draft  agreement  that  proposes  an  untested  joint  intergovernmental 
venture  between  the  town  of  Aquinnah  and  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head 
(Aquinnah)  is  now  quietly  circulating  among  town  and  tribal  officials. 

Obtained  by  the  Gazette  this  week,  the  memorandum  of  understanding 
outlines  a collaborative  land  use  review  process  that  would  recognize  the 
tribe  as  a separate  government  and  resolve  some  of  the  issues  raised  in 
the  still-pending  lawsuit  over  tribal  sovereignty. 

The  authors  of  the  proposed  agreement  are  unknown,  though  it  is 
understood  to  be  the  result  of  ongoing  talks  behind  the  scenes  between 
town  and  tribal  leaders.  It  has  not  yet  been  signed  by  either  the  town  or 
the  tribe,  nor  has  it  been  discussed  in  any  public  meetings. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  likely  be  of  great  interest  in  Aquinnah, 
where  town-tribal  relations,  particularly  relating  to  land  use  issues,  has 
long  been  a hot-button  topic. 

In  a landmark  decision  that  attracted  widespread  attention,  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Dudicial  Court  one  year  ago  this  month  ruled  that 
the  Wampanoag  tribe  must  abide  by  state  and  town  zoning  rules,  reversing  a 
lower  court  decision  that  found  the  tribe  could  not  be  sued  because  of 
sovereign  immunity.  The  state's  highest  court  found  that  the  Wampanoags 
waived  their  right  to  sovereign  immunity  over  land  use  issues  when  they 
signed  the  historic  1983  Indian  land  claims  settlement  agreement,  which 
led  to  federal  recognition  for  the  tribe  in  1987.  The  Wampanoags  are  the 
only  federally  recognized  tribe  in  commonwealth. 

The  tribe  this  summer  decided  not  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  It  has  been  remanded  back  to  the  superior  court  for 
a remedy. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  obtained  this  week  does  not  mention  the 
pending  lawsuit.  But  if  the  agreement  is  adopted,  it  could  bear  directly 
on  the  outcome  of  the  case,  which  began  in  2001  when  the  tribe  built  a 
small  shed  near  its  shellfish  hatchery  on  the  Cook  Lands  without  obtaining 
a building  permit.  If  the  superior  court  requires  that  the  tribe  obtain  a 
building  permit  for  the  shed,  as  is  now  expected,  the  ensuing  regulatory 
review  would  likely  fall  under  the  joint  process  set  out  in  the  agreement. 

The  11-page  memorandum  of  understanding  is  broadly  drawn  with  open-ended 
terminology  and  appears  to  leave  some  questions  unanswered.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  agreement  is  clear:  to  create  a collaborative 
review  and  mediation  process  for  land  use  issues,  and  to  improve 
communication  and  cooperation  between  the  town  and  the  tribe,  which  each 
have  separate  governments. 

Under  the  memorandum  of  understanding,  the  town  board  with  jurisdiction 
over  a project  on  tribal  lands  would  hold  a joint  public  hearing  with  the 
tribal  land  use  commission.  The  joint  hearings  would  be  subject  to  the 
Massachusetts  Open  Meeting  Law. 

Both  the  town  and  tribal  boards  would  render  decisions  on  the  project 
application.  If  the  two  governments  disagree,  a lengthy  mediation  process 
would  follow. 

The  mediation  process,  as  spelled  out  in  the  proposed  agreement,  would 
include  a special  joint  advisory  board  to  oversee  the  collaborative  review. 
The  so-called  Aquinnah  planning  advisory  board  would  have  five  members  - 
two  appointed  by  the  tribe,  two  by  the  town,  and  one  appointed  jointly. 
According  to  the  agreement,  the  advisory  board  would  also  be  subject  to 
the  state  open  meeting  law. 

The  advisory  board  would  facilitate  the  resolution  of  disputes  stemming 
from  any  land  use  or  permitting  issues,  monitor  the  progress  of  the 
cooperative  planning  process,  and  make  recommendations  for  improvement  to 
each  government. 

If  after  a joint  hearing  the  tribal  land  use  commission  approves  a 


project  on  tribal  lands,  but  the  town  does  not,  the  application  would  then 
go  to  the  advisory  board.  If  the  board  cannot  reach  a mutually  acceptable 
resolution,  then  the  tribal  council  and  the  board  of  selectmen  can  call  a 
special  joint  meeting  to  discuss  the  issues.  If  a consensus  still  cannot 
be  reached,  the  case  would  then  go  to  a mediator  selected  by  the  advisory 
board . 

If  mediation  fails  to  settle  the  dispute,  then  the  permitting  board 
would  issue  its  final  decision,  and  any  aggrieved  party  would  retain  the 
right  to  appeal  the  decision  in  court. 

The  tribe,  under  the  proposed  agreement,  however,  would  waive  the 
defense  of  sovereign  immunity  in  any  judicial  review  of  a land  use  issue. 

The  memorandum  of  understanding  would  also  protect  the  rights  of  town 
boards  to  refer  appropriate  projects  to  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Commission 
for  review  as  developments  of  regional  impact  (DRIs). 

The  proposed  agreement  does  not  describe  any  collaborative  review 
process  with  the  commission,  nor  does  it  discuss  land  use  review  involving 
tribal  lands  outside  the  town  of  Aquinnah. 

The  final  page  of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  indicates  that  the 
agreement  is  to  be  voted  upon  and  signed  by  both  the  selectmen  and  the 
tribal  council.  There  is  no  language  in  the  draft  agreement  that  specifies 
the  need  for  a town  meeting  or  ballot  vote. 

It  is  unclear  how  the  proposed  agreement  will  play  out  in  the  public 
arena  in  the  weeks  ahead  as  it  surfaces  for  discussion.  The  draft 
agreement  comes  at  a time  of  change  in  both  town  and  tribal  leadership. 

Some  town  residents  and  taxpayers  may  see  the  proposed  agreement  as  a 
dilution  of  the  hard-won  state  supreme  court  decision.  At  a divisive  and 
controversial  meeting  two  years  ago  this  month,  town  selectmen  decided  not 
to  appeal  the  lower  court  decision,  leaving  a group  of  taxpayers  and 
abutters  to  carry  the  ball  in  court  - and  also  foot  the  bill. 

Tribal  members,  some  of  whom  also  opposed  the  1983  settlement  agreement, 
may  be  reluctant  to  unequivocally  relinquish  their  sovereignty  on  land  use 
issues . 

But  the  proposed  agreement  may  also  be  seen  as  a good  faith  effort  to 
create  a new  atmosphere  of  cooperation  that  acknowledges  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  community  - both  Indian  and  non-Indian  - in  the  small 
town  at  the  western  edge  of  the  Island. 
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Schaghticoke  chief  threatens  to  'aggressively'  develop  land 
BY  GEORGE  KRIMSKY 
December  29,  2005 

KENT  - The  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation,  which  was  denied  the  status  of 
sovereign  nation  in  October,  is  renewing  its  campaign. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  issued  what  it  called  a "final 
decision"  on  the  nation's  20-year  bid  for  federal  recognition,  the  tribe 
is  preparing  to  appeal  the  ruling.  It  has  also  asked  a federal  court  to 
force  the  BIA  to  reveal  the  decision-making  process  it  used  to  reverse  an 
earlier  ruling  in  the  tribe's  favor.  The  BIA  has  refused,  saying  the 
appeal  should  be  filed  first. 

The  appeal  deadline  is  Ian.  12,  but  the  tribe  has  asked  the  court  for 
more  time  on  grounds  that  BIA's  internal  documents  will  bolster  the 
tribe's  case. 

Meanwhile,  Chief  Richard  Velky  has  fired  a new  salvo  in  Kent's  direction 
by  threatening  to  "aggressively"  develop  the  tribe's  officially  sanctioned 


reservation  in  the  town,  after  a 30-year  moratorium  against  any  new 
building. 

In  an  open  letter  to  The  Washington  Post,  published  Dec.  24,  Velky 
complained  about  a coalition  of  forces  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Hartford  and 
Kent  "arrayed  against  us,"  and  concluded: 

"Fortunately,  the  tribe  still  has  400  acres,  and  we  plan  to  develop  this 
land  aggressively  to  generate  income  and  use  that  to  fund  housing  for  our 
people. " 

Contacted  this  week,  Velky  said  he  would  not  elaborate,  but  added  that 
such  a decision  rested  with  the  tribal  membership,  which  laid  down  the  no- 
-more-building  rule  in  1975  as  a prelude  to  its  recognition  campaign. 

"We  plan  to  ask  the  tribe  to  lift  the  moratorium,"  he  said.  That  could 
take  place  at  the  next  scheduled  tribal  council  meeting  in  May  2006,  or  at 
a special  meeting  called  specifically  for  that  purpose,  he  said. 

The  chief,  speaking  from  his  office  in  Derby,  said  that  whatever 
development  occurs  would  not  violate  any  law  and  would  not  include  "any 
gaming  facilities  or  a smoke  shop."  He  was  referring  to  a gambling  casino 
and  tax-free  cigarette  selling  operation,  both  of  which  are  controversial 
locally. 

Kent's  new  first  selectman,  Ruth  Epstein,  said  she  had  been  told  nothing 
about  any  new  plans  for  the  reservation,  but  would  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it  with  the  tribe.  "Hopefully,  Chief  Velky  would  sit  down  with 
us  and  tell  us  what  he  has  in  mind,"  she  said. 

This  is  a departure  from  the  previous  town  policy  to  avoid  direct 
contact  with  the  tribe.  The  former  administration  of  Dolores  Schiesel  had 
joined  with  the  state  government  and  a local  citizen's  group  to  oppose 
tribal  recognition. 

Like  Schiesel,  Epstein  is  on  record  against  sovereign  status  for  the 
tribe,  largely  because  it  could  open  the  door  to  a possible  casino  and 
would  grant  the  tribe  immunity  from  many  town  regulations.  But  she  also 
campaigned  on  a promise  of  "open  door"  communication. 

Claims  Galore 

The  nation  claims  jurisdiction  over  both  the  tribe  and  its  land  that 
borders  the  Housatonic  River  on  Kent  Mountain,  but  the  state  has 
administrative  authority  over  the  reservation  dating  back  to  Colonial 
times.  A small  rival  faction  that  calls  itself  the  Schaghticoke  Indian 
Tribe  actually  occupies  the  property. 

The  Schaghticoke  Nation  has  laid  claim  to  another  2,100  acres  that 
includes  the  Kent  School,  but  that  case  remains  pending  in  court,  and  only 
the  400-acre  parcel  is  regarded  by  the  state  and  town  as  legitimate  Indian 
property.  Only  a half-dozen  houses  have  been  built  on  it,  and  half  of  them 
are  unoccupied. 

Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  a leader  of  the  opposition  against 
tribal  recognition,  said  Wednesday  that,  while  the  tribe  enjoys  specific 
rights,  "it  certainly  doesn't  have  unfettered  freedom  to  develop  that 
land . " 

He  noted  that  any  building  would  be  subject  to  "strict  environmental  and 
land-use  regulations"  in  an  area  where  the  topography  would  make 
significant  development  unfeasible. 

Tribal  leaders  claim  the  tribe  has  some  300  members  left  after  centuries 
of  attrition,  and  the  Schaghticoke  Indian  Tribe  assumes  another  70.  All 
but  a few  families  live  outside  Kent 

In  other  developments,  the  nation  asked  a federal  judge  in  New  Haven 
this  month  to  order  the  BIA  to  reveal  all  documents  relating  to  its  Oct. 

12  decision  to  reverse  a ruling  in  January  2004  to  grant  the  tribe  the 
federal  recognition  it  has  been  seeking  since  1981. 

The  tribe  claimed  in  its  motion  to  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Peter 
Dorsey  that  the  BIA  violated  the  court's  scheduling  order  by  not  opening 
its  files  for  all  parties  to  see  within  30  days  after  its  October  decision. 

Velky  told  the  Republican-American  this  week  that  the  tribe  "needs  this 
information  in  order  to  prepare  its  appeal,"  which  is  due  in  two  weeks 
unless  an  extension  is  granted. 

On  yet  another  front,  the  tribe  has  formally  requested  the  U.S.  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  to  investigate  the  BIA's  reversal  of  its  earlier 


decision  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

The  tribe  claims  that  Blumenthal  and  the  administration  of  Gov.  M.  Jodi 
Rell  conspired  with  town  leaders,  with  Rep.  Nancy  L.  Johnson,  R-5th  Dist., 
and  with  the  local  group  Town  Action  to  Save  Kent  (TASK)  to  unduly 
influence  the  BIA  and  key  national  politicians,  using  a prominent 
Republican-connected  lobbying  firm  in  Washington.  All  named  parties  have 
denied  it. 

The  committee  chaired  by  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Arizona,  has  been 
investigating  a former  GOP  lobbyist.  Jack  Abramoff,  on  charges  of 
influence  peddling  in  other  tribal  recognition  cases.  The  tribe  has 
indicated  that  malfeasance  uncovered  in  those  cases  could  have  an  impact 
on  the  Schaghticoke  case. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2005  American-Republican  Inc. 
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Coal  production  halts  on  Black  Mesa 
By  Jim  Maniaci 
Staff  Writer 
December  31,  2005 

BLACK  MESA  MINE  - Peabody  Energy  is  calling  the  end  of  coal  production  as 
of  today  at  its  Black  Mesa  Mine  on  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Reservations  a 
temporary  suspension. 

And  Southern  California  Edison  has  said  it  won't  lay  off  any  of  its 
Mohave  Generating  Station  workers  until  the  end  of  January,  may  keep  many 
of  the  employees  into  June  even  perhaps  until  the  end  of  2006  and  will 
retain  some  of  them  to  maintain  the  electric  generating  station  in 
Laughlin,  Nev.,  according  to  the  Bullhead  City  Bee  newspaper. 

Peabody  press  officer  Beth  Sutton  said  her  company's  "primary  objective 
is  to  continue  to  work  with  the  Mohave  stakeholders  to  minimize  the 
shutdown . " 

In  her  Dec.  22  statement,  Sutton  said  about  165  jobs  are  affected,  with 
approximately  85  percent  or  roughly  140  employees  being  eligible  to  take 
their  retirement. 

"A  handful  of  employees  will  remain  in  2006  to  assist  with  mine 
suspension  and  reclamation  activities,"  she  added.  "Peabody  has  worked 
hard  to  minimize  the  impacts  to  jobs  and  has  allowed  natural  attrition  to 
reduce  the  number  of  jobs  impacted.  We're  also  giving  priority 
consideration  to  qualified  employees  who  wish  to  apply  for  jobs  at  the 
Kayenta  Mine,  and  about  15  percent  of  affected  workers  are  now  working 
there,"  Sutton  said.  This  would  indicate  about  25  people  being  hired  at 
the  Kayenta  Mine. 

The  larger  Kayenta  Mine  is  north  of  the  other  mine  and  sends  its  coal 
via  an  electric  railroad  about  80  miles  to  the  Salt  River  Project-operated 
Navajo  Generating  Station,  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Powell  in 
the  Le  Chee  Chapter  east  of  Page,  Ariz. 

Black  Mesa's  coal  has  gone  to  Mohave  exclusively  since  the  plant  began 
operation  in  1970  for  its  two-unit,  1,500  mega-watt  operation  which 
provides  power  to  1.5  million  families  in  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona 
but  not  on  either  reservation. 

The  plant  provides  the  highest-paying  jobs  in  the  twin  communities 
separated  by  the  Colorado  River,  just  as  on  the  reservation  the  coal  mine 
provides  the  highest-paying  jobs  in  a socialistic  economy  with  federal, 
tribal  and  local  governments  the  only  employers  in  many  Navajo  Nation 
chapters . 

Both  tribal  governments  wanted  the  mine  and  plant  to  stay  open  since 
royalties  and  taxes  provided  a large  portion  of  the  money  for  Kykotsmovi 


and  Window  Rock-based  governments. 

- To  contact  reporter  Dim  Maniaci, 

telephone  285-6184  in  Grants  or  (505)  870-7775  (cellular). 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Date:  Tue,  3 Ian  2006  00:17:40  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Black  Mesa  Indigenous  Support"  <blackmesais@riseup. net> 

Greetings  friends  of  Big  Mountain  and  surrounding  Dineh  communities  of 
Black  Mesa, 

As  the  New  Year  begins  there  are  new  and  rather  startling  developments 
taking  place  on  Black  Mesa.  That  said,  let  us  honor  all  the  hard  work 
that  grass  roots  organizations  have  done  in  contributing  to  the  Mojave 
Generating  Station  shutting  down,  the  protection  of  the  N-Aquifer  and 
the  closure  of  the  Black  Mesa  mine. 

# Black  Mesa  Mine  closes  & the  relocation  office  disbands.  Victory?  Not 
according  to  many  families  of  the  Big  Mountain  communities.  THE  STRUGGLE 
CONTINUES. 

RIGHT  NOW  there  is  an  amendment  on  the  congressional  floor  that  sets  a 
new  timetable  for  the  forced  relocation  of  a number  of  Navajo  families 
on  Black  Mesa.  This  bill,  S1003,  comes  at  a time  when  the  world's 
largest  coal  company,  Peabody  Coal,  prepares  not  only  to  continue,  but 
in  fact  to  expand  its  strip  mining  of  American  Indian  lands.  The  company 
plans  on  drawing  down  yet  another  high-quality  residential  aquifer  in 
the  process. 

However,  something  stands  in  Peabody's  way:  Indigenous  people  live  on 
the  land  above  where  the  water  and  billions  of  tons  of  low-sulfur  coal 
lie.  As  with  their  ancestors  many  generations  back,  these  people  live  on 
the  land  that  is  the  base  for  their  tradition,  their  spirituality,  their 
water  and  their  livelihood. 

http : //blackmesais .org/ struggle_continues05 . htm 

# Struggles  Continue  Despite  Black  Mesa  Mine  Shut  Down  By  Bahe  Y. 
Katenay  Yes!  Finally,  we  can  all  breathe  a little  easier  the  cleaner 
air,  but  it's  only  temporary.  The  environmentalist  and  local  Indigenous 
activists'  point  of  view  may  not  see  the  whole  picture.  No,  not  in 
terms  of  keeping  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  operating  and  letting  it  suck-out 
all  the  ancient  pristine  aquifer.  But  in  terms  of  the  human  and  economic 
cost  that  the  local  indigenous  mine  workers  and  their  families  are  going 
to  face. 

http : //blackmesais . org/ struggles_continuell05 . htm 

# Stay  with  a family  on  Black  Mesa.  Come  as  an  organized  work  crew  over 
a few  days  or  weekend,  or  stay  for  a few  weeks  to  longer.  Honor  these 
traditional  elders  by  volunteering  to  give  them  comfort  and  peace  by 
herding  sheep,  by  organizing  work  crews  to  go  to  home  sites,  and/or  by 
providing  other  essential  but  appropriate  skills  such  as  holistic 
therapy  and  renewable  energy  technologies.  There's  a Cultural 
Sensitivity  Packet  at  http://www.blackmesais.org  for  new  to  Dineh 
culture  and  for  tips  on  what  to  bring. 

# This  spring  a caravan  will  be  traveling  to  Black  Mesa  from  Northern 
California  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Carpenters,  gardeners, 
permaculture  practioners,  mechanics,  body-workers,  sheepherders,  anyone 
willing  to  put  in  a hand,  join  the  caravan!  Contact  BMIS  for  details. 


blackmesais@riseup . net 
http : //www . blackmesais . org 


"You  shall  have  one  world  government,  whether  or  not  you  like  it,  by 
consent  or  by  conquest."  -Former  FDR  aide,  lames  Warburg  CFR/TC,  in 
testimony  before  the  US  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  17  Feb  1950. 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet . com . 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 
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American  Indian  enrollment  increases  in  program  for  dropouts 
December  31,  2005 

PFIOENIX  A National  Guard- sponsored  program  for  high  school  dropouts  has 
seen  a sharp  increase  in  enrollment  from  American  Indians  in  Arizona  over 
the  past  five  years. 

The  increase  is  due,  in  part,  to  a recruiting  effort  on  the  state's 
reservations . 

A class  that  began  in  Duly  with  152  enrollees  and  concluded  in  December 
with  91  graduates  had  the  highest  Indian  enrollment  the  program  has  ever 
seen . 

There  are  few  options,  if  any,  for  troubled  young  people  on  reservations. 
When  hearing  about  Project  Challenge  - a residential  school  in  Queen 
Creek  where  kids  learn  about  respect  and  many  gain  their  general 
equivalency  diploma  - more  parents  and  young  people  are  giving  it  a try. 

The  parents  know  that  when  they  check  their  kids  in  and  watch  them  take 
stern  orders. 

Boys  surrender  personal  style  for  an  immediate  buzz  cut,  and  girls  twirl 
their  hair  into  buns. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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IHS  cited  as  contributing  to  rise  in  sexual  abuse 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

Lack  of  forensic  evidence  and  untrained  staff  pointed  out  by  report 
December  30,  2005 

LAKE  ANDES,  S.D.  - IHS ' s failure  to  properly  train  staff  and  provide 
enough  forensic  evidence  to  halt  rapists  from  striking  again  is  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  high  number  of  rapes  in  Indian  country,  according  to  a 
roundtable  report  released  by  the  Native  American  Women's  Health  Education 
Resource  Center. 

Charon  Asetoyer,  Comanche  and  executive  director  of  the  resource  center. 


said  IHS  could  dramatically  reduce  the  number  of  sexual  assaults  that 
occur  within  Indian  communities  if  its  facilities  had  a set  of 
standardized  policies  and  protocols  in  place  with  trained  staff. 

"Without  trained  staff  to  provide  sexual  assault  services  to  women, 
including  the  collection  of  forensic  evidence,  perpetrators  are  free  to 
strike  again,"  Asetoyer  said. 

The  Department  of  Justice  said  the  incidences  of  rape  of  American 
Indians/Alaska  Natives  are  3.5  times  higher  than  among  all  other  racial 
groups . 

The  center  released  the  "Roundtable  Report  on  Sexual  Assault  Policies 
and  Protocols  within  IHS  Emergency  Rooms."  The  roundtable  was  convened 
after  the  center  released  a report  titled  "A  Survey  of  Sexual  Assault 
Policies  and  Protocols  within  IHS  Emergency  Rooms." 

Mia  Luluquisen,  an  Ilokano/Heiltsuk  who  serves  on  the  board  of  the 
resource  center  in  Oakland,  said  the  goal  is  to  ensure  sweeping  changes 
within  IHS  that  result  in  every  sexual  assault  victim  being  treated  with 
dignity  and  comprehensive  care  from  now  on. 

"This  is  a pressing  issue  and  we  need  to  change  the  behaviors  and 
thoughts  of  individuals,"  said  Jocelyn  Salt,  Navajo  Nation  community 
representative  in  Shonto,  Ariz. 

American  Indian  victims  told  their  stories  during  the  roundtable  session 
in  Austin. 

Tammy  Young,  Tlingit  at  the  Alaska  Native  Women's  Coalition,  listed  the 
female  members  of  her  immediate  family  as  among  the  victims  in  Alaska, 
where  abuse  of  women  and  children  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent 
years . 

Young  described  one  young  rape  victim  who  returned  home  after  treatment 
to  be  supported  by  her  family.  But  then  she  had  to  leave  again  because  the 
rapist  got  out  of  jail  and  moved  in  across  the  street. 

Pat  Caverly,  Sicangu  Lakota  Oyate  therapist  serving  at  the  Pascua  Yaqui 
Tribe  Health  Programs  in  Tucson,  said  too  little  has  been  understood  about 
the  youngest  victims. 

"I  am  working  with  the  victims,  very  young;  it's  heartbreaking  that  they 
are  violated  like  that.  There  is  not  an  understanding  of  what  happened  to 
them;  as  they  grow  older,  it  wounds  the  soul." 

Indian  women  suffer  from  a lack  of  adequate  care  after  rapes  and  are 
often  not  offered  proper  treatment  and  options. 

Asetoyer  pointed  out  that  only  25  abortions  were  performed  from  1981  to 
2002  in  the  more  than  350  IHS  units. 

Those  who  do  seek  help  at  HIS  often  become  victims  again,  said  Yvonne 
Bates,  Wichita  and  Affiliated  Tribes  Caddo  Nation  in  Lawton,  Okla.,  who 
serves  at  the  Hope  House  Family  Violence  Prevention  Program. 

"Emergency  policies  and  procedures  are  put  away  in  big  books  and  they 
[doctors  and  nurses]  don't  know  where  to  find  them.  This  is  a dilemma  for 
the  women  who  need  help." 

Further,  the  roundtable  report  shows  that  sexual  assault  victims  may 
fear  the  lack  of  confidentiality  at  a health  center.  Too  often  there  is  a 
lack  of  protocols  and  traumatized  women  often  victimized  by  untrained 
staff. 

Bonnie  Clairmont  described  a common  scenario  at  IHS  clinics:  A nurse  or 
doctor  comes  into  the  waiting  room  with  a tray  that  says  "rape  kit"  and 
calls  out  the  person's  name,  after  she  has  already  been  waiting  for  hours 
and  probed  with  administrative  questions. 

In  Indian  country,  the  barriers  to  adequate  care  include  distances  to 
medical  facilities  and  lack  of  transportation,  especially  in  Alaska,  the 
Dakotas  and  the  Southwest. 

Anne  Batisse,  Ojibwe/Algonquin  at  the  Indigenous  Women's  Network  in 
Austin,  called  for  more  safe  places  for  women  in  the  world.  "I  feel  a 
great  amount  of  love  for  these  women,  but  people  put  them  down.  There 
aren't  enough  safe  places  in  the  world." 

Gloria  Pourier  Cournoyer,  Oglala,  serves  at  Cangleska  Inc.  in  Kyle  on 
Pine  Ridge  in  South  Dakota:  "There  is  a cost  being  paid  by  women  for  what 
we  have  to  go  through  because  of  what  we  are  living  in  and  what  we  have  to 
survive  in.  There  is  connection  between  our  health  and  our  culture." 

Roundtable  participants  included  Arlene  Hache,  Ojibwe/Algonquin  at  the 


Indigenous  Women's  Network  in  Austin,  who  has  been  working  with  women  for 
30  years.  She  began  after  being  treated  badly  at  a treatment  shelter  and 
was  spurred  on  to  recovery  by  her  sister. 

Optimistic  about  the  roundtable.  Lea  Gilmore,  outreach  director  of  the 
National  Abortion  Federation  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  there  is  a 
sisterhood  movement  forming.  "It  is  more  than  just  domestic  violence  and 
sexual  violence  because  there  is  an  overwhelming  sense  of  sisterhood,  a 
shared  problem;  it  is  personal  and  it  is  important." 

Caroline  Antone,  Tohono  O'odham  and  rehabilitation  counselor  at  the 
O'odham  Dustice  Center  in  southern  Arizona,  said  recovery  from  abuse 
involves  help  for  both  men  and  women. 

"We  need  to  find  out  how  to  help  the  men,  so  they  learn  not  to  hurt 
women  and  children." 
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Bones  may  put  stop  to  project 
Tribe  objects  to  senior  center  plan 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
December  26,  2005 

SNOHOMISH  - The  Tulalip  Indian  tribe  is  objecting  to  the  planned 
construction  of  a new  senior  center  here,  after  archeologists  discovered 
what  are  believed  to  be  human  remains  at  a pioneer  cemetery  site. 

Snohomish  City  Councilman  Larry  Countryman  said  the  state  should  have 
relocated  all  the  graves  when  it  built  a highway  through  the  area  in  the 
1940s. 

"We  all  assumed  it  was  all  transferred,"  Countryman  told  The  (Everett) 
Herald . 

Hank  Gobin,  the  Tulalip' s cultural  resources  director,  said  the  tribe 
may  challenge  the  senior  center  plan  in  court. 

Most  of  the  bones  were  found  beneath  the  parking  lot  of  the  Snohomish 
Senior  Center,  which  recently  moved  its  operations  out  of  a small  house  on 
the  property  and  into  a church  temporarily. 

The  center,  which  has  about  280  members,  wants  to  build  a 6,000-square- 
foot  building  on  the  site  where  the  remains  were  found. 

An  archaeologist  will  have  to  identify  the  remains,  which  may  cost  more 
than  $160,000  earmarked  for  the  $1.2  million  project. 

Brad  Nelson,  Snohomish's  support  services  director,  said  the  city  would 
transfer  any  Indian  remains  to  the  Tulalip  Tribes.  Families  would  receive 
the  remains  of  any  identified  individuals.  Unclaimed  remains  would  go  to 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Cemetery  just  west  of  the  city.  Nelson  said. 

Countryman  said  the  parcel  is  ideal  for  a new  senior  center;  it's  close 
to  a bus  stop,  library,  drugstore  and  park,  and  senior  housing  complexes 
could  be  built  nearby. 

Countryman  said  the  only  other  proposed  site  for  the  center  is  city- 
owned  property  along  the  Snohomish  River.  But  the  city  wants  economic 
development  there,  he  said,  and  the  land  is  difficult  for  seniors  to 
access . 

The  senior  center  has  raised  about  $900,000  from  grants,  donations  and 
fund-raising  events,  and  secured  service  and  construction  materials  worth 
$100,000  for  its  new  building.  Executive  Director  Karen  Charnell  said. 

Seniors  hope  to  move  into  the  new  building  in  late  December  2006. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe  to  open  local  bank 
By  Nate  Traylor 
Leader  Staff 
December  28,  2005 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribe  is  responsible  for  running  a 
number  of  operational  areas,  from  health  care  to  social  services  to  law 
enforcement,  and  will  now  add  banking  services  to  the  list. 

Eagle  Bank  is  expected  to  open  in  the  early  part  of  next  year  after  they 
are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  It  will  only  be  the 
10th  bank  owned  by  a tribe  in  the  U.S.  and  while  it  is  owned  by  the  Tribe, 
Eagle  Bank  president  Martin  Olsson  said  that  it  is  not  a "tribal  bank." 

"There  has  been  a bit  of  a misunderstanding  because  when  you  say  'tribal 
bank'  a lot  of  people  think  that  it  is  like  other  tribal  programs  and  only 
eligible  to  tribal  members,"  he  said.  "It  is  a community  bank  that  happens 
to  be  owned  by  the  Tribe." 

Eagle  Bank  has  identified  the  entire  Flathead  Reservation  as  a target 
market  with  an  emphasis  on  the  Poison  area. 

"There  is  more  economic  activity  centered  around  the  greater  Poison 
area,"  he  said. 

Once  the  bank  becomes  profitable,  he  explained,  it  will  branch  out  to 
other  communities. 

"What  we  hoping  to  be  able  to  do  is  develop  relationships  and  continue 
relationships  that  we  have  already  developed  and  provide  good  service  at 
competitive  prices,"  Olsson  said. 

"The  issue  has  been  for  a long  time  that  Indian  people  had  not  had 
access  to  credit  in  the  past  at  the  same  level  as  non-Indians,"  explained 
Bob  Gauthier,  volunteer  chairman  of  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Bancorporation . 

Eagle  Bank,  he  explained,  is  hoping  to  change  that  while  offering  the 
"financial  literacy"  that  is  so  important  for  tribal  members. 

"We  want  it  to  be  an  educational  tool,"  he  said. 

In  1988  the  Tribe  had  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a bank  on  the 
reservation  and  hired  a consulting  firm  to  see  if  the  Tribe  would  be  a 
logical  owner.  The  firm  recommended  against  the  project,  but  said  the 
Tribe  would  be  a great  contender,  Gauthier  said. 

In  1990,  the  Tribe  had  another  opportunity  to  get  into  banking  by 
partnering  up  with  a bank  that  was  expanding.  That  bank  rebuffed  the 
Tribe's  efforts  and  said  they  weren't  interested.  The  Tribe  then  looked  to 
start  a credit  union,  but  they  were  turned  down  for  a grant  to  start  one 
up. 

So  finally,  in  2005,  the  Tribe  acquired  the  building  that  used  to  be 
First  Interstate  on  the  south  side  of  Poison,  and  plans  to  be  competitive 
with  every  bank  in  the  area. 

The  Tribe  has  one  of  the  most  successful  lending  portfolios  in  the 
nation,  Gauthier  explained. 

"Owning  a bank  and  the  potential  long  term  growth  and  earning 
opportunity  is  the  primary  reason  for  pursuing  a bank,"  he  said.  "We  make 
a presence  in  this  community  and  we  don't  think  it  is  very  well 
represented  in  the  banking  business.  We  want  banking  and  the  career 
opportunities  that  go  with  it." 

In  short,  banks  make  money,  and  when  the  Tribe  makes  money,  it  benefits 
the  entire  community,  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Leader  Advertiser.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  Americans  Try  to  Reap  the  Wind  for  Power 
By  Bernie  Woodall 
December  30,  2005 

LOS  ANGELES  - Twenty-five  windmills  in  San  Diego  County  that  stand  20 
stories  tall  began  generating  electricity  this  week,  offering  powerful 
evidence  that  Native  American  tribes  are  turning  to  the  wind  to  rebuild 
their  economies. 

The  Kumeyaay  Wind  project,  with  the  ability  to  generate  50  megawatts,  is 
70  times  larger  than  the  next-largest  wind  project  on  tribal  land.  It  sits 
on  land  leased  by  the  300-member  Campo  Band  of  Kumeyaay  Indians  off 
Interstate  8,  about  an  hour  east  of  San  Diego  and  18  miles  north  of  the 
Mexican  border. 

The  economies  of  many  tribes  depend  on  energy  sales  and  leases  of  land 
to  coal,  oil,  and  natural  gas  companies.  This  takes  a toll  on  tribal  land 
and  is  often  seen  as  necessary  to  keep  money  and  jobs  on  reservations  and 
to  protect  a fast  disappearing  way  of  life. 

Lawrence  Flowers,  team  leader  of  Wind  Powering  America,  a U.S.  Energy 
Department-sponsored  group  assisting  tribes  to  develop  wind  farms,  says  it 
is  natural  for  tribes  to  turn  to  the  wind  for  help. 

"Wind  sits  very  nicely  with  the  tribal  spiritual  and  cultural  values 
because  it's  a resource  that  develops  tribal  economies,"  Flowers  said. 

"And  it's  renewable  so  it's  not  extracting  from  the  land  like  coal  or  oil. 
You're  not  taking  something  away." 

The  Kumeyaay  tribe  will  reap  royalties  of  the  sale  of  electricity  from 
the  wind  farm  to  San  Diego  Gas  & Electric,  but  the  amount  was  not 
disclosed  by  the  utility.  The  farm  is  expected  to  power  between  12,000  and 
15,000  homes. 

The  tribe's  wind  farm  stands  only  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  Golden 
Acorn  Casino,  which  represents  another  revenue-producer  for  many  Native 
American  tribes. 

The  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes  will  each  lose  a large  chunk  of  their  annual 
revenue  - a third  of  it  for  the  Hopis  who  have  voted  down  casino  gambling  - 
when  one  of  the  dirtiest  power  plants  in  America  shuts  down  this  weekend. 

Both  tribes  are  looking  to  wind  power  projects  as  a way  to  replace 
revenue  lost  from  the  extraction  of  coal  from  tribal  land  in  Arizona, 
which  fuels  the  1, 580-megawatt  Mohave  Power  plant  in  Nevada. 

While  there  are  a handful  of  single-turbine  windmills  generating 
electricity  on  tribal  land  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Montana,  the 
new  California  wind  farm  is  the  first  with  multiple  turbines.  And  in 
Alaska,  five  wind-diesel  projects  are  working  and  dozens  more  are  planned. 

"This  is  a big  deal,"  Flowers  said. 

"We  work  with  more  than  30  tribes  in  the  continental  United  States  to 
help  them  develop  wind  resources  and  help  them  understand  ownership,"  he 
added . 

Among  the  projects  in  the  pipeline  are  one  for  80  megawatts  on  eight 
different  reservations  on  Lakota  Nation  land  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  and  the  expansion  of  a 750-kilowatt  project  to  30  megawatts  on 
South  Dakota's  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation. 

The  Rosebud  plant,  which  opened  in  2003,  had  been  the  largest  project  on 
Native  American  land  before  the  Kumeyaay  Wind  project  opened  over  the 
holiday  weekend. 

Wind  power  is  not  consistent.  Wind  must  blow  at  least  five  miles  per 
hour  to  make  electricity.  Even  though  the  San  Diego  County  plant  is  in  one 
of  the  windiest  parts  of  Southern  California,  it  will  not  produce  at 
capacity  like  natural  gas,  nuclear  and  coal-fired  plants  can. 


U.S.  wind  power  generation  capacity  is  about  9,200  megawatts,  up  from  6, 
700  megawatts  a year  ago,  2,500  megawatts  five  years  ago  and  1,500 
megawatts  in  1990,  according  to  industry  advocate  American  Wind  Energy 
Association . 

The  Kumeyaay  venture  cost  more  than  $80  million.  Of  that,  $51  million 
came  from  global  investment  firm  Babcock  & Brown,  which  will  own  the 
project  along  with  GE  Energy  Financial  Services,  a division  of  General 
Electric . 

The  Kumeyaay  project  will  help  SDG&E,  a subsidiary  of  Sempra  Energy, 
meet  a California  requirement  that  power  companies  generate  20  percent  of 
electricity  from  renewable  sources  by  2010. 

Copyright  c.  2002-2005  redOrbit.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indian  woman  finds  cancer  support  in  response  to  silence 
By  DACKIE  DADRNAK 
Albuquerque  Dournal 
December  31,  2005 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Mary  Lovato  had  a vision  while  she  lingered  between 
life  and  death  after  a bone  marrow  transplant.  While  unconscious,  she  saw 
her  dead  parents  and  longed  to  reach  out  and  hug  them.  No,  they  said.  Stay 
back.  Look  down  at  your  three  children. 

"They  told  me,  'Once  you  turn  in  the  four  directions,  you  can  wake  up 
and  see  your  kids,"'  Lovato  said.  "They  said,  'You  have  a big 
responsibility  you  need  to  conquer  at  home."1 

That  was  1987.  Lovato  had  been  diagnosed  with  leukemia  and  had  children 
ages  7,  4,  and  3 at  home.  She  had  no  idea,  though,  why  she  was  still  alive 
or  what  mission  awaited  her. 

Three  years  later,  a dream  gave  her  the  answer.  She  saw  herself  sitting 
with  others,  all  talking  about  their  illnesses  and  realized  that's  what 
she  had  to  do:  start  a support  group. 

At  her  native  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo,  Lovato  said,  people  didn't  talk 
about  cancer.  Even  among  her  sisters,  she  said,  they  didn't  talk  about  her 
illness;  they  just  cried. 

Members  of  her  community  didn't  understand  cancer  or  how  people  got  it, 
she  said.  To  them,  it  was  a death  sentence. 

"People  rejected  me  from  giving  hugs.  People  didn't  want  me  to  touch 
their  child,"  she  said.  "People  said  harsh  words  to  me  because  I was  a 
cancer  victim. " 

"I  promised  myself,  I didn't  care  how  long  it  takes  me,  I didn't  want 
another  cancer  patient  so  alone  like  I was,"  she  said. 

After  her  dream,  another  three  years  passed  before  she  got  tribal 
permission  to  start  a support  group.  She  said  one  governor  told  her  she 
would  be  giving  false  hope  because  everyone  who  got  cancer  died  from  it. 

Once  she  launched  the  group,  supported  by  her  sisters  brewing  coffee  and 
baking  cookies,  it  took  another  eight  months  for  the  first  cancer  patient 
to  show  up,  Lovato  said.  Then  participants  would  test  her,  telling  her 
something  that  happened  at  home,  waiting  to  see  if  it  made  its  way  around 
the  village  as  gossip. 

"Once  they  found  I could  keep  things  confidential,  then  they  started 
showing  up,"  she  said. 

Fler  persistence  paid  off,  with  national  honors  and  funding  for  her  and 
her  program  and,  more  importantly,  a stronger  voice  for  Indians  with 
cancer.  "It  took  a lot  of  time  and  patience,  but  I never  gave  up,"  Lovato 
said.  "All  I do  is  for  my  people." 


In  1997,  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  declared  Dec.  22  to  be  Mary  Lovato 
Day. 

"I  have  tremendous  respect  for  her  as  a pueblo  woman/'  said  Magdalena 
Avila,  a health  educator  and  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico.  "She  single-handedly  brought  forward  the  pueblo  with  personal 
education  and  advocacy  in  an  area  not  talked  about:  cancer." 

And  she  did  it  in  a way  that  honored  tribal  traditions  and  culture, 

Avila  said. 

"She's  a visionary.  She's  thinking  seven  generations  ahead,"  she  said. 

Lovato  has  spoken  at  conferences  throughout  the  country,  met  President 
Clinton  and  led  workshops  with  other  Indians  on  how  to  start  their  own 
support  groups.  Back  in  New  Mexico,  she  hosts  house  parties,  telling  women 
how  to  screen  for  breast  and  cervical  cancer. 

And  she  doesn't  limit  her  efforts  to  women.  Lovato  will  also  stand  in 
front  of  a roomful  of  men,  often  elders,  telling  them  how  to  watch  out  for 
testicular  and  prostate  cancer.  Mixing  her  message  with  humor  helps,  she 
said . 

"She's  an  amazing  woman.  She's  so  inspiring  to  the  people  who  come  into 
her  life,"  said  Elizabeth  Madden,  executive  director  of  St.  Doseph 
Community  Health  Foundation. 

That  is  the  fundraising  arm  of  St.  Doseph  Community  Health,  where  Lovato 
currently  works  with  the  program,  "A  Gathering  of  Cancer  Support."  She 
visits  Indians  diagnosed  with  cancer,  talking  with  them  and  their  families 
about  the  disease,  translating  information,  telling  them  what  changes  to 
expect . 

She  helps  with  transportation,  often  taking  people  to  Santa  Fe  for 
chemotherapy  and  sitting  with  them  for  hours. 

That  grassroots  work  has  spread  around  the  nation. 

Lovato  estimates  she  has  visited  all  but  five  of  the  50  states.  This 
Duly,  she  spent  nine  days  in  Hawaii  advising  native  people  how  to 
establish  cancer  support  programs. 

She  once  doubted  she  would  see  her  own  children  graduate  from  high 
school  or  college,  let  alone  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her 
grandchildren.  When  she  was  struck  with  leukemia,  doctors  told  her  chances 
of  surviving  were  50-50. 

Dust  last  year,  Lovato  suffered  a stroke  and  a recurrence  of  her  cancer. 

"Maybe  this  is  it,"  she  said  she  thought.  "I  accepted  my  cancer  back.  I 
accepted  that  I was  going  to  die." 

But  it  didn't  happen.  Chemotherapy  put  her  back  into  remission,  and 
she's  hard  at  work  again. 

"I'm  still  here,"  Lovato  said.  "Maybe  my  mission  is  not  accomplished." 
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Group  key  in  fight  for  repatriation 
By  Lee  Cataluna 
Advertiser  Columnist 
December  30,  2005 

Who  is  Hui  Malama  to  make  decisions  for  all  Hawaiians? 

That  question  has  been  flipped  around  quite  a bit  lately. 

The  question  is  asked  as  if  to  insinuate  that  this  group  showed  up 
unannounced  one  day.  As  if  it  was  just  a bunch  of  guys  who  got  together 
and  made  up  club  rules. 

Hui  Malama  I Na  Kupuna  '0  Hawai'i  Nei  is  the  go-to  organization  for  the 
repatriation  of  Native  Hawaiian  remains  and  burial  objects. 


The  federal  government  said  so. 

Hui  Malama  I Na  Kupuna  '0  Hawai'i  Nei  is  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
government  as  an  organization  with  legal  standing  for  repatriation  and 
reburial,  as  well  as  consultation  on  such  matters. 

Moreover,  Hui  Malama  played  an  integral  part  in  getting  Native  Hawaiian 
burials  and  artifacts  included  in  the  Native  American  Grave  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act  of  1990. 

If  not  for  Hui  Malama,  hundreds  of  Native  Hawaiian  remains  would  still 
be  in  cold  drawers  in  museums  across  the  country  instead  of  resting  in  the 
sands  of  their  home.  Hui  Malama  brought  the  bones  back  to  Hawai'i  and 
worked  with  community  burial  councils  to  ensure  proper  reinterment. 

Hui  Malama  members  did  the  wrangling  with  the  museums.  They  flew  to  far 
corners  and  secured  the  bones  and  escorted  them  back  on  airplanes.  Group 
members,  volunteers,  took  on  this  emotional,  somber  responsibility. 

It  began  with  the  Ritz  Carlton  on  Maui.  In  1988,  the  remains  of  more 
than  a thousand  Native  Hawaiians  were  dug  up  to  build  the  hotel.  Native 
Hawaiians  and  supporters  lodged  a successful  fight  to  have  the  bones 
returned  to  their  original  resting  place  in  perpetuity  and  have  the  hotel 
site  moved  inland,  away  from  the  burials.  Hui  Malama  grew  out  of  the 
resolve  to  not  let  that  kind  of  desecration  happen  again. 

There  are  other  questions  that  should  be  asked  instead,  such  as  who  are 
these  other  groups  who  claim  rights  to  the  burial  objects  taken  from 
Forbes  Cave  and  what  was  Bishop  Museum  doing  issuing  a "loan"  for  these 
pieces?  There  must  have  been  some  complicity  on  that  end. 

On  Tuesday,  supporters  of  Hui  Malama  gathered  outside  the  federal 
courthouse.  Several  Hawaiian  scholars  were  there,  as  well  as  students  of 
Hawaiian  language  and  culture. 

Among  them  was  a young  woman  holding  her  baby.  She  wasn't  there  to  argue 
for  the  retrieval  of  the  objects  so  her  keiki  could  see  them  on  some 
future  school  excursion.  She  wanted  the  objects  left  with  the  bones  of  the 
ancestors.  She  held  her  baby  and  she  chanted  her  support  for  Hui  Malama. 

Respect  the  kupuna.  Take  care  of  the  keiki.  Some  believe  that  those  two 
things  are  one  and  the  same,  that  they  are  accomplished  with  a single  act, 
and  that  the  future  is  best  served  by  righting  the  wrong  done  when  the 
burial  cave  was  first  violated  by  Forbes. 

Lee  Cataluna's  column  runs  Tuesdays,  Fridays  and  Sundays. 

Reach  her  at  535-8172  or  lcataluna@honoluluadvertiser.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Year  of  new  haunts,  big  tragedy 
December  31,  2005 

It  was  only  a few  weeks  into  2005  when  I received  a call  from  Standing 
Rock.  The  call  made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  The  caller  was  hesitant  about 
alerting  the  media  coverage  on  reservations  tends  to  be  less  than  accurate, 
he  said. 

Five  young  people  committed  suicide  during  December  and  Danuary,  he 
reported.  As  I looked  into  the  story,  I found  there  were  many  more 
attempted  suicides. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  understand  why  young  people  would  be  so  miserable 
they  choose  death  over  life.  And  why  our  Indian  children,  I wondered? 
National  statistics  show  suicide  is  the  third-leading  cause  of  death  for 
our  young  people.  The  columns  and  stories  that  followed  led  to 
congressional  hearings. 

Spring  came  with  steady  rain  and  turned  the  rolling  prairie  near  Fort 
Yates,  N.D.,  and  the  buffalo  pasture  into  emerald  green.  The  change  in 


weather  seemed  to  bring  calm  to  a community  in  mourning. 

Then,  the  gnarled  hands  of  death  twisted  and  turned  north  toward  the  Red 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa.  Shots  rang  out  across  the  reservation  and  echoed 
way  beyond  Minnesota  and  even  the  United  States.  Deffery  Wiese  ended  the 
lives  of  10  people,  including  himself,  in  a movielike  stand  guns  blazing 
and  a long  black  coat  whipping  in  the  backfire  of  the  gun  reports. 

It  was  a long  month. 

The  communities  that  surround  the  then  frozen  Red  Lake  blinked  in  the 
camera  lights  of  throngs  of  national  reporters.  It  was  as  if  a giant 
magnifying  glass  were  held  over  the  reservation.  The  Ojibwa  people 
squirmed  under  the  exposure.  The  band  pulled  in  and  closed  down,  causing 
some  overzealous  reporters  to  do  stories  molded  out  of  stereotypes. 

It  isn't  over.  An  accomplice  was  identified,  and  some  of  the  issues  hang 
in  limbo,  but  the  community  is  healing. 

Healing  came  to  me  last  year  at  the  Sitting  Bull  camp  and  Sundance  in 
South  Dakota.  It  was  a week  of  ceremony  under  the  full  moon. 

My  son,  Tony,  came  home  in  August.  We  usually  visit  relatives  or  stay  at 
home  during  his  visits,  but  this  year,  I planned  something  different. 

Denny  Moorman  of  Baudette,  Minn,  invited  us  to  howl  with  the  wolves  in 
northern  Minnesota.  It's  one  of  those  adventures  of  2005  etched  in  my 
brain.  We  went  deep  into  the  pitch-black  forest.  When  we  arrived,  it  was 
so  dark,  the  darkness  seemed  heavy  enough  to  touch. 

I whispered  to  my  son:  Remember  the  wolves  ate  Little  Red  Ridding  Hood's 
grandmother,  and  I dug  my  nails  into  his  arm.  Then,  I looked  up.  The  night 
sky  just  seemed  to  drop  around  us,  and  we  stood  looking  up  into  the  face 
of  night  awestruck. 

From  there,  I took  "Son"  to  Canada,  up  near  the  Ojibwa  reserves,  and 
then  we  dropped  down  to  Ely,  Minnesota.  Ely  is  a beautiful  little  village 
with  log  buildings  and  a homemade  ice  cream  shop  to  die  for.  On  a whim,  I 
called  Lynn  Rogers,  "the  man  who  talks  to  bears."  He  just  returned  from 
Alaska  but  was  kind  enough  to  let  us  visit. 

He  was  looking  through  recent  photographs  and  tapes  he  made  on  his  visit 
to  Alaska  and  grizzlies  bears.  Did  you  know,  I asked  him,  that  a 
photographer  who  lived  in  the  grizzlies'  homeland  was  killed  by  them?  Yah, 
he  said,  he  was  one  of  the  first  ones  on  site  of  the  grizzly  attack. 

Grizzlies  are  much  bigger  than  the  black  bear  that  Rogers  befriends  and 
much  more  aggressive.  I didn't  have  time  to  question  him  further  because 
three  cubs  and  their  mother  came  to  the  window.  Big  teddy  bearlike  cubs 
came  in  through  the  window  and  took  nuts  from  my  hand.  I actually  ran  my 
hand  over  them  like  petting  a dog.  One,  as  I told  in  my  column,  bit  my 
finger,  but  it  didn't  break  the  skin. 

Rogers  is  adamant  that  bears  are  wild  animals,  but  that's  easy  to  forget 
when  they  act  like  cute  puppies. 

Last  fall,  I also  picked  juneberries  and  blueberries  then  canned  till  I 
nearly  was  blue.  I photographed  the  beautiful  showy  lady-slipper  that 
grows  wild  along  the  roadside  near  Baudette.  I am  impressed  with  the  area 
that  seems  to  have  new  beauty  at  each  turn  of  the  season. 

Finally,  as  the  days  grew  shorter  and  the  autumn  rain  began  to  fall,  I 
attended  the  ribbon  cutting  of  Four  Bears  bridge  in  New  Town,  N.D.  The 
narrow,  horse  and  buggy  bridge  was  dangerously  outdated.  What  I remember 
most  about  the  opening  was  Gov.  Dohn  Hoeven,  Rep.  Earl  Pomroy  and  Chairman 
Tex  Hall  riding  horseback  across  the  bridge  with  a whole  bridge  full  of 
the  community  following. 

I am  thankful  to  the  Creator  for  the  gift  of  adventure  and  keeping  all 
of  us  safe  for  another  year.  This  year,  I see  even  more  clearly  "we  are 
all  related"plants,  animals,  birds  and  people  all. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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National  Indian  leader  says  he  never  sought  political  role 
By  lODI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
December  31,  2005 

MISSOULA  - Doe  Garcia  strums  guitar  chords  with  the  same  ease  that  roots 
him  in  tribal  tradition  and  the  same  conviction  that  inspires  him  to  speak 
his  mind  on  any  issue. 

They  are  qualities  that  have  propelled  Garcia  to  leadership  within  the 
Ohkay  Owingeh  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico,  and  most  recently  to  a top  leadership 
role  as  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Garcia  never  sought  a role  in  politics. 

"Basically,  I'm  not  a political  person,"  he  said.  "I've  never  really 
been  involved  in  tribal  government  up  until  '91.  I had  no  intentions  at 
all  of  serving  on  the  tribal  government  because  our  system  is  (by) 
appointment.  There  is  no  election." 

His  first  elected  leadership  position  arrived  only  four  years  ago,  when 
he  became  first  vice  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians . 

Garcia's  down-to-earth  leadership  style  help  set  the  stage  for  his 
transition  from  governor  of  the  Ohkay  Owingeh  Pueblo,  formerly  known  as 
San  Duan  Pueblo,  to  the  top  seat  at  the  NCAI. 

"I've  known  him  since  he  was  a young  boy,"  said  Herman  Agoyo,  a former 
Ohkay  Owingeh  governor.  "He  can  get  his  points  across  and  he's  much 
committed  to  the  Indian  Country  causes.  He's  going  to  do  a grand  job  of 
advocating  for  Indian  America." 

Agoyo,  a lifetime  member  of  the  Ohkay  Owingeh  Tribal  Council,  was  one  of 
the  elders  responsible  for  appointing  Garcia  to  the  council  as  lieutenant 
governor  in  1991  and  again  in  1993. 

The  council  consists  of  religious  leaders,  former  pueblo  governors  and 
four  appointed  positions.  The  council  chose  Garcia  as  the  pueblo's 
governor  in  1995. 

That  year,  he  also  attended  his  first  NCAI  meeting  and  walked  away  from 
the  San  Diego  conference  as  the  NCAI  area  vice  president  for  the  Southwest. 
In  2001,  he  was  elected  to  NCAI's  top  ranks  as  first  vice  president.  He 
ran  unopposed  for  the  same  seat  in  2003. 

Others  soon  sought  him  to  run  for  president.  He  won  that  seat  easily  in 
November  during  the  NCAI's  annual  convention  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Garcia  comes  to  NCAI  from  a career  spanning  more  than  two  decades  at  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory,  one  of  the  world's  largest  multidisciplinary 
science  institutions. 

After  earning  an  electrical  engineering  degree  from  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  Garcia's  Los  Alamos  career  path  ran  the  gamut  from  senior 
engineer  in  weapons  research,  to  quality  improvement,  to  a team  leader  for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  laboratory  and  the  pueblos,  to  management. 

He'll  use  that  experience  as  he  works  to  represent  the  organization's 
250  member  tribes,  nearly  half  of  all  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the 
United  States. 

The  NCAI  ought  to  devote  80  percent  of  its  resources  to  addressing  the 
top  20  percent  of  tribal  concerns,  he  said,  requiring  greater  unification, 
integration  and  collaboration  among  the  tribes. 

"Man,  have  we  got  some  powerful  minds  out  there  in  Indian  Country," 

Garcia  said.  "But  we  don't  use  that  as  such.  We  kind  of  run  over  each 
other,  bump  into  each  other,  step  on  each  other's  foot,  this,  that  and  the 
other . " 

He  plans  to  continue  the  State  of  the  Indian  Nations  Address  adopted  by 
former  president  Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara 


Nation.  The  next  address  is  scheduled  for  February. 

Garcia  also  proposes  to  make  some  changes,  including  early  involvement 
in  the  federal  budget  process.  And  he  sees  the  need  to  strengthen 
communication  between  the  organization  and  its  12  regions.  The  tribes 
should  have  a chance  to  do  more  than  listen  to  reports  at  the  annual 
conference,  Garcia  said. 

He'd  like  the  NCAI  to  start  organizing  meetings  in  each  region,  a day  or 
two  in  length. 

He'd  like  the  NCAI  leadership  to  meet  with  tribes  on  their  own  ground  to 
spend  meaningful  time  talking  about  "their  issues,  their  solutions,  their 
suggestions,  their  ideas." 

It's  familiar  territory  for  a man  whose  career  and  everyday  life  have 
centered  on  being  a conciliator. 

"He  looks  out  for  the  best  interest  of  the  community  members,"  said 
Peter  Garcia  Dr.,  the  pueblo's  gaming  commissioner  and  Garcia's  oldest 
brother.  "He's  flexible.  I think  you  need  to  be  flexible  if  you're  going 
to  become  a leader.  You  can't  have  your  way  all  the  time.  You  have  to 
listen  to  people." 

Dodi  Rave  covers  American  Indian  issues. 

Contact  her  at  jodi.rave@lee.net  or  523-5299. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Firerider:  Indians  helping  Indians 

by:  Marty  Firerider  / Guest  columnist 

The  'new'  American  Indian  Movement  moves  forward 

December  30,  2005 

The  American  Indian  Movement  in  Southern  California  can't  help  but  keep  a 
strong  and  visible  profile  because  of  our  "American  Indian  Movement  Today" 
talk-radio  show  on  WorldTalkRadio.com,  including  numerous  community 
projects  and  activities  in  the  name  of  AIM.  We  are  the  "new"  AIM,  a 
proactive  advocacy  organizations  registered  as  nonprofit  corporations. 

Check  out  our  southern  California  chapters  at  www.aimriverside.org  or  www. 
sandiego.org.  However,  we  still  subscribe  to  the  principles  and  philosophy 
of  the  AIM  Grand  Governing  Council  at  www.aimovement.org. 

We  want  people  to  know  that  AIM  is  not  the  boogeyman  they  think  it  is. 

We  are  not  militants;  that  is  a label  the  government  uses  to  classify 
people  so  they  can  legally  circumvent  citizens'  civil  rights.  We  are 
warriors  and  have  been  for  thousands  of  years.  Hate  and  violence  is  not 
our  way  and  never  has  been,  but  we  will  defend  our  people  with  our  last 
breath . 

AIM  is  a spiritual  movement  of  dedicated  warriors.  We  mean  no  harm  to 
anyone  and  desire  to  practice  our  traditional  and  spiritual  culture  in 
peace.  As  one  who  performs  all  the  pre-production  news  stories  for  our 
successful  radio  show,  it  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  understand  the 
daily  struggle  in  Indian  country.  The  caseloads  are  overwhelming  and  at 
times  seem  endless. 

The  U.S.  government  can  apologize  to  Dapanese-Americans,  blacks  and 
others,  but  they  cannot  even  apologize  to  indigenous  Americans.  They 
humiliate  and  insult  Indian  people  with  the  federal  holiday  called 
Columbus  Day.  Asking  Indian  people  to  celebrate  Columbus  Day  is  like 
asking  Dews  to  honor  Hitler.  History  books  may  have  been  written  by  the 
victors,  but  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  words  are  true. 

AIM  is  about  bringing  the  truth  into  the  light  that  others  may  not  have 
to  stumble  in  the  darkness.  We  replace  lies  and  deception  with  truths  for 


our  people.  We  place  our  people  and  culture  above  our  own  self-interests. 
Understand  that  the  American  Indian  Movement  has  been  around  since  1492. 
However , we  did  not  give  it  a name  until  1968. 

For  400  years,  the  dominant  culture  has  been  on  the  offense,  taking 
everything  from  Indian  people.  In  the  1960s  and  '70s,  AIM  came  into  being 
and  was  able  to  maneuver  the  federal  government  to  a stalemate  position. 
Some  of  the  Indian  achievements  were  accomplished  by  legislating  the 
Indian  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act,  etc. 

Today,  Indian  people  and  tribal  governments  are  on  the  offensive;  it  is 
now  our  time.  The  dominant  culture  is  on  the  defensive  trying  to  hold  on 
to  their  ill-gotten  gains  taken  from  American  Indians.  The  difference  is 
that  we  are  not  stealing  it;  we  are  legislating  it  back,  or  winning  legal 
court  decisions  and  even  buying  it  back.  Sadly,  it  scares  the  dominant 
culture  and  results  in  what  appears  to  be  a rise  in  discrimination  against 
Indians . 

Today,  I read  countless  active  legal  cases  preparing  for  our  weekly 
radio  show.  For  example,  a tribe  in  Ohio  is  suing  for  more  than  145  square 
miles  that  was  taken  from  them  in  violation  of  their  treaty  rights. 
Numerous  non-Indian  communities  are  trying  to  stop  Indian  governments  from 
buying  back  original  lands  and  placing  them  in  trust,  thus  taking  the  land 
out  of  the  non-Indian  community  tax  base.  In  Roseburg,  Ore.,  two  non- 
Indian  city  council  members  are  accusing  Indians  of  "stealing  their  land" 
due  to  a planned  convention  center  to  be  constructed  by  the  Cow  Creek 
Tribe.  This  land  will  be  placed  in  federal  trust  as  reservation  land. 
Therefore,  the  city  will  lose  the  tax  revenue  from  the  land. 

Indians  stealing  land?  Now  that  is  one  nobody  would  have  seen  coming. 

Our  new  strategy  here  in  AIM  is  to  play  by  the  rules  and  beat  them  - 
government  and  political  institutions  - at  their  own  professional  game.  We 
are  encouraging  Indian  youth  to  enter  law  and  politics,  but  never  forget 
their  traditional  or  spiritual  ways  so  as  to  not  succumb  to  the  dominate 
culture's  greed  and  ego,  better  known  as  the  "me,  myself  and  I"  or 
"instant  gratification"  culture.  Understand  we  are  neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats,  liberals  or  conservatives.  We  are  Native  American  Indians  with 
a unique  spiritual  culture.  Our  new  goal  is  to  not  tie  our  future  survival 
to  any  one  political  party,  but  to  play  both  sides  to  our  own  political 
advantage  as  they  have  played  the  divide  and  conquer  strategy  against 
Indian  people  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  new  energy  in  Indian  country  is  unity.  Recently  returned  from  a 
conference  in  Minneapolis  as  guest  speakers,  we  spoke  to  representatives 
from  more  than  500  tribes.  Unity  was  the  theme  and  my  phone  has  not 
stopped  ringing  from  Indian  people  all  across  America  looking  to  unite.  It 
was  made  clear  that  if  we  (American  Indians)  could  speak  as  one  voice, 
America  would  have  to  listen  and  sit  down  to  the  table  of  peaceful 
dialogue . 

This  month  we  launched  AIM  Riverside  Chapter  (www.aimriverside.org)  as  a 
nonprofit  corporation  similar  to  the  San  Diego  Chapter,  with  others  coming 
soon . 

How  can  America  claim  to  be  this  great  moral  power  in  the  world  when  it 
has  its  own  backyard  to  clean  up  - namely,  Indian  issues?  We  don't  mean  to 
take  away  from  other  minorities'  issues,  but  Indian  issues  are  very 
complex  and  comprehensive.  America  will  truly  achieve  its  greatness  when 
it  can  come  to  terms  with  all  the  treaty,  legal  and  civil  rights  issues 
that  need  to  be  resolved.  Let  the  negotiations  begin  that  we  may  all  live 
in  a truly  equal  America  for  all. 

Marty  Firerider,  Anishnaabe,  is  a co-host  of  the  talk  radio  program 
"American  Indian  Movement  Today,"  which  can  be  heard  at  WorldTalkRadio.com 
A Vietnam  veteran  national  activist,  he  has  worked  as  a political  lobbyist 
and  economic  development  specialist  for  veterans  rights  in  Washington,  D.C 
He  is  former  CEO  of  the  American  Veterans  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is 
currently  CEO  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  Inc.  for  AIM  San  Diego, 
a California  nonprofit  corporation. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Yaquis  celebrate  past  in  dance 
Carol  Sowers 
The  Arizona  Republic 
December  26,  2005 

SCOTTSDALE  - More  than  20  years  ago,  Aurora  Dempsey  danced  with  the 
original  folklorico  troupe  from  the  Vista  del  Camino  community  in  south 
Scottsdale. 

Now  her  6-year-old  daughter,  Katy,  and  3-year-old  son,  Joshua,  are 
learning  the  swirling  steps  of  regional  dances  that  celebrate  1,000  years 
of  Mexican  history. 

"No  matter  how  many  times  I see  them  dance,"  she  said,  "watching  my  own 
kids  do  it  makes  my  heart  full  of  joy." 

Vista  Folklorico  was  born  in  1982,  made  up  of  mostly  Yaqui  youths  who 
are  members  of  an  indigenous  Mexican  tribe. 

Many  of  the  dancers  are  among  the  100  or  so  Yaquis  who  live  near  the 
Vista  del  Community  Center  at  77th  and  Roosevelt  streets  on  two  cul-de- 
sacs  known  as  Penjemo. 

There  have  been  many  dedicated  folklorico  dancers  from  those  two  streets. 
But  the  group  has  had  a bumpy  history:  too  little  money  and  too  little 
will  to  keep  it  going. 

It  disbanded  for  a while  but  was  revived  in  1992  by  some  of  the  original 
dancers,  such  as  Dempsey. 

She  appealed  to  the  Vista  del  Camino  Community  Center  for  help.  The 
center  offered  the  troupe  a place  to  practice  and  provided  names  of  civic 
groups  that  taught  troupe  organizers  how  to  write  grants,  relieving 
parents  of  shouldering  the  whole  burden  for  costumes,  transportation  and 
other  costs. 

Now  the  group  of  28  dancers  is  in  demand,  performing  three  times  a month 
at  a variety  of  local  events,  including  Floliday  Flarmony,  Scottsdale's 
downtown  tree-lighting  ceremony,  and  the  Mariachi  Festival  at  America  West 
Arena,  both  held  earlier  this  month. 

And  for  the  third  year  in  a row,  they  have  been  invited  to  dance  at 
Disneyland  during  spring  break  in  March.  They  have  the  energy  to  practice 
every  night  a week  if  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  performance. 

But  they  don't  have  the  $6,000  to  make  the  trip. 

The  group  does  not  charge  for  performances  but  asks  for  a $50  to  $100 
donation  to  help  cover  expenses,  not  enough  to  get  the  dancers  to  Anaheim. 

The  Scottsdale  Cultural  Council  and  Scottsdale  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
have  helped. 

Parents  have  written  letters  to  merchants  asking  for  donations  and 
pitched  in  with  the  kids  to  wash  cars,  sell  fry  bread  and  hold  yard  sales. 

"Unfortunately,  we  are  still  far  away  from  the  $6,000  goal,"  said  Aurora 
Favela,  , whose  two  daughters  are  among  the  dancers. 

As  of  last  week,  the  dancers  had  raised  $3,500. 

The  two  Auroras  are  devoted  to  the  group,  they  say,  because  it  is  an 
enduring  symbol  of  their  colorful  culture. 

The  dancers  offer  the  same  reasons. 

Leticia  Rangel,  12,  has  been  with  the  group  for  about  a year,  lured  by 
the  costumes  and  the  music. 

More  than  that,  she  says,  "It's  my  heritage." 

At  13,  Dominic  Gonzales  is  the  senior  member  of  the  group. 

He  has  a simple  answer  for  why  he  is  still  dancing. 

"Because  it's  awesome,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Hope  blossoms  in  garden  of  health 

Balance:  Immigrants  belonging  to  Mexico's  native  tribes 

try  to  keep  traditions  while  building  ties  to  U.S.  health  workers 

By  Juliana  Barbassa 

The  Associated  Press 

December  25,  2005 

MADERA,  Calif.  - A thick  tangle  of  marigolds  reaches  chest-high  around 
19-year-old  Caritina  Cruz,  who  plucks  one  of  the  deep  orange  flowers  and 
explains  to  her  little  sister  how  to  prepare  it  in  a tea  that  soothes 
indigestion . 

The  teenager  was  born  to  one  of  Mexico's  native  Indian  tribes,  and  grew 
up  steeped  in  healing  traditions  that  predate  the  Spanish  conquest.  To  her 
and  other  immigrants  of  Mexico's  dozens  of  indigenous  groups,  a garden 
tucked  behind  a whitewashed  church  in  rural  Madera  County  is  a pharmacy. 

With  Cruz's  care,  the  plot  eventually  will  sprout  plants  that  other 
Mexican  Indians  in  the  area  may  use  to  treat  insomnia,  kidney  problems, 
stomach  cramps  and  other  ailments. 

The  garden  is  part  of  a larger  effort  to  preserve  pre-Columbian  health 
care  customs  even  as  community  leaders  work  to  forge  ties  with  the  local 
medical  establishment.  It  was  planted  with  the  help  of  a nonprofit  group 
that  speaks  up  for  the  Mixtecs,  Zapotecs,  Triquis  and  other  native 
Mexicans  who  labor  as  migrant  farmworkers  in  California's  Central  Valley. 

The  arrival  of  immigrants  with  radically  different  beliefs  about  health 
and  the  patient-healer  relationship  is  pushing  doctors  to  broaden  their 
understanding  of  what  it  takes  to  care  for  their  new  patients.  For  example, 
doctors  working  with  Hmong  refugees  who  arrived  from  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
1980s  have  had  to  bridge  a language  barrier  and  a gap  between  Eastern  and 
Western  medicine  in  situations  where  miscommunication  could  be  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

Members  of  Mexico's  60  Indian  groups  are  even  more  likely  than  other 
recent  immigrants  to  fall  outside  the  reach  of  the  American  health  care 
system,  said  Nayamin  Martininez  Cossioio,  of  the  indigenous  organization 
Centro  Binacional  para  el  Desarrollo  Indigigena  Oaxaque-o. 

Isolated  in  remote  farmworker  settlements  and  usually  uninsured,  they 
often  speak  languages  most  Spanish-speaking  Mexicans  don't  recognize.  It's 
an  added  barrier  when  a baby  gets  sick  or  when  a pregnant  woman  wants  a 
prenatal  checkup. 

Often  discriminated  against  in  Mexico,  they  also  are  "at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder"  in  the  United  States,  said  Jonathan  Fox,  a researcher  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz. 

"No  one  represents  their  interests,  here  or  in  Mexico,"  Fox  said.  "They 
have  to  speak  up  and  do  it  themselves." 

The  2000  Census  showed  there  were  about  154,362  such  immigrants  in  the 
state,  according  to  an  analysis  by  researchers  at  UC  Santa  Cruz. 

But  Mexico's  Indians  are  making  up  a growing  share  of  migrants  entering 
the  country,  according  to  estimates  from  the  National  Agricultural  Workers 
Survey.  Between  1993  and  1994,  Mexicans  from  states  such  as  Oaxaca, 

Chiapas  and  Guerrero  accounted  for  9 percent  of  immigrant  farmworkers 
coming  to  the  country,  a figure  that  rose  to  19  percent  between  2001  and 
2002. 

As  the  population  grows,  the  need  to  ensure  its  health  also  increases  - 
and  not  just  for  the  immigrants'  well-being.  The  itinerant  group  may  carry 
infectious  diseases  from  state  to  state  while  following  the  harvest, 
health  officials  said.  "They're  difficult  to  reach  and  they're  difficult 


to  treat  because  they  travel  so  much/'  said  Norma  Penalosa,  a communicable 
diseases  specialist  with  Fresno  County's  Department  of  Community  Health. 
"One  case  can  become  many  cases  spread  around  the  country." 

In  2003,  Fresno  County  health  workers  identified  a tuberculosis  outbreak 
that  would  eventually  spread  to  dozens  of  Mixtecs.  Centro  Binacional 
raised  money,  held  education  meetings  in  the  community,  and  tested  more 
than  1,000  people  - playing  a key  part  in  containing  the  outbreak,  said 
Penalosa . 

There  have  been  other  successful  public  health  campaigns,  but 
permanently  closing  the  cultural  and  physical  distance  between  the  rural, 
migrant  population  and  English-speaking  health  providers  who  tend  to  be 
city-bound  takes  years  of  work. 

Martinez  and  others  with  Centro  Binacional  are  taking  on  the  task.  They 
have  sent  15  immigrants  who  speak  a variety  of  Indian  languages  to  train 
as  interpreters  at  the  Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies. 

They've  visited  hospitals  and  clinics  around  the  Central  Valley  to  offer 
translation  - something  hospitals  are  legally  required  to  provide. 

They've  delivered  workshops  in  far-flung  rural  towns  on  AIDS  prevention, 
diabetes,  nutrition,  and  other  health  problems  farmworkers  might  encounter 
in  the  United  States. 

In  November,  they  brought  three  healers  from  the  southern  Mexican  state 
of  Oaxaca  to  California  for  a conference.  Hundreds  of  American  nurses, 
doctors  and  social  service  providers  heard  about  some  of  the  health 
customs  and  beliefs  held  by  Indians  from  the  region. 

Traditional  healers  told  their  American  counterparts  they  rely  heavily 
on  herbal  remedies  and  rituals  to  treat  diseases,  many  of  which  are 
believed  to  be  caused  by  problems  outside  the  body,  such  as  offending  the 
spirits  or  doing  an  injustice  to  others. 

Since  health  problems  are  thought  to  have  a "hot"  or  "cold"  quality  to 
them,  the  patient's  diet  and  surroundings  are  very  important,  they  said. 

Enriqueta  Contreras,  a Zapotec  midwife,  said  that  being  in  a foreign 
land  where  nothing  is  familiar  can  itself  be  a source  of  physical  and 
mental  illness. 

"People  who  come  here  start  feeling  disconnected,"  Contreras  said  in 
Spanish.  "They  stop  eating  their  food.  They  are  away  from  their  family, 
their  language.  They  can't  get  the  herbs  they're  used  to.  They  don't  know 
who  they  are  anymore.  That  makes  them  sick." 

Several  doctors  attending  the  conference  said  having  access  to 
traditional  medicine  can  comfort  patients  by  giving  them  a connection  to 
home. 

But  they  also  warned  against  relying  only  on  traditional  healers  and 
herbs,  which  can  interfere  with  prescribed  medication  or  offer  a false 
sense  of  security. 

"They'll  go  to  a healer  for  as  long  as  they  can  and  by  the  time  they 
come  in,  they  might  have  advanced  diabetes  and  be  at  risk  for  losing  a 
limb,"  said  lesus  Rodriguez,  a family  practitioner  at  Fresno's  Sequoia 
Community  Health. 

Rodriguez  encourages  his  patients  to  bring  in  any  herbal  remedies  they 
might  be  taking  so  he  can  evaluate  them  and  work  them  into  a regimen  that 
might  include  conventional  medicine. 

Cruz  and  other  immigrants  hope  to  find  the  best  of  both. 

"I  know  where  I came  from,  but  this  is  where  I am,"  Cruz  said.  "I  want 
to  keep  what  we  know  and  be  able  to  use  what's  here,  too." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Eight  Years  After  the  Acteal  Massacre,  a Time  to  Create  an  Other  Journalism 
A Letter  from  Quetzal  Belmont  in  Mexico 
By  Quetzal  Belmont 

Radio-Audio  Coordinator,  The  Amado  Avenda~o  Figueroa  Brigade 

NarcoNews 

December  22,  2005 

Dear  Readers, 

I believe  that  the  history  underway  in  Latin  America  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  context  of  global  social-political  events.  And 
specifically  here  in  Mexico,  where  on  January  1 "The  Other  Campaign"  of 
the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  will  begin,  of  which  reporting  - 
not  just  by  the  Mexican  "duopoly"  of  Commercial  Media  - will  be  vital. 

Quetzal  Belmont  interviews  a farmer  in  Bolivia's  Chapare  region.  Photo: 
D.R.  2005  Noah  Friedsky 

That's  why  we  invite  you  to  colaborate  with  us  by  making  a donation  of 
any  size  to  make  possible  another  kind  of  coverage  of  this  "Other 
Campaign."  The  donations  made  to  The  Fund  for  Authentic  Journalism  are  what 
permit  we  who  form  part  of  the  Narco  News  team  to  do  our  work;  in  order  to 
pay  the  costs  of  transportation  and  other  expenses  allowing  us  to  donate 
our  labor  in  the  places  where  the  news  occurs. 

A year  and  a half  ago,  I had  the  opportunity  to  collaborate  this  way 
with  the  Narco  News  School  of  Authentic  Journalism,  by  producing  radio 
reports  from  Bolivia;  specifically  with  the  coca  leaf  growers  and  about 
the  persecution  against  them.  The  situation  was  a "well  known  secret"  made 
silent  by  the  interests  that  ran  that  country.  Other  colleagues 
demonstrated  the  problems  through  video  documentaries,  written  reports  and 
also  via  radio. 

I think  that  the  Narco  News  school  is  a necessary  tool  for  the 
construction  of  other  forms  and  possibilities  of  communication.  That's  why 
it  must  exist.  Beyond  the  space  of  information  that  each  day  grows  wider 
and  brings  knowledge  and  vision  to  more  and  more  people  around  the  world 
there  is  also  the  pleasure  of  publishing  the  news  and  connecting  the 
different  languages  in  which  one  can  have  access  to  this  information. 

Today,  December  22,  marks  eight  years  since  the  Acteal  massacre  in 
Chiapas,  about  which  many  questions  still  go  unanswered,  but  above  all 
much  pain.  Seeing  the  tint  of  coverage  by  some  news  organizations,  for  me 
it  is  necessary  to  stop  and  think  and  to  rethink  those  forms  of 
"communication"  that  give  censored  and  mediatized  news  to  the  people. 

For  those  reasons,  once  again,  this  invitation  comes  to  you  to 
collaborate  with  we  who  are  trying  to  create  new  forms  of  journalism,  to 
generate  other  possibilities,  routes  and  tools  of  communication. 

Please  make  your  donation,  of  any  size,  today,  online,  at  The  Fund  for 
Authentic  Journalism  website: 
http://www.authenticjournalism.org/ 

Or,  send  a check  to  "The  Fund  for  Authentic  Journalism"  at: 

The  Fund  for  Authentic  Journalism 
P.O.  Box  241 
Natick,  MA  01760  USA 

An  affectionate  salute. 

Quetzal  Belmont 

Graduate,  Narco  News  School  of  Authentic  Journalism  (Bolivia  2004) 
Audio-Radio  Coordinator,  The  Amado  Avenda~o  Figueroa  Brigade 
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Chevron  Fights  Rights  Abuse  Allegations 
By  TERENCE  CHEA 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Danuary  1,  2006 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - A young  boy  holds  out  a deformed  hand.  A woman  is  missing 
a lower  leg  that  was  amputated  to  remove  a tumor.  A gaunt  middle-aged  man 
lays  in  a hammock  dying  of  stomach  cancer.  The  haunting  images  displayed 
in  a photo  exhibit  at  San  Francisco  City  Hall  claim  to  document  the 
devastating  effects  of  more  than  three  decades  of  oil  extraction  in 
Ecuador's  Amazon  rainforest. 

Humberto  Piaguaje  came  to  help  launch  the  exhibit  and  seek  justice  from 
the  powerful  petroleum  company  he  blames  for  sickening  his  people  and 
poisoning  his  homeland.  He's  one  of  30,000  plaintiffs  in  a class-action 
lawsuit  that  alleges  San  Ramon-based  Chevron  Corp.  failed  to  clean  up 
billions  of  gallons  of  toxic  waste  dumped  in  pristine  rainforest  in 
Ecuador,  where  a lengthy  trial  is  under  way. 

"We've  lived  there  for  thousands  of  years,  and  we've  never  had  diseases 
like  this  before,"  Piaguaje,  a leader  of  Ecuador's  Secoya  tribe,  said  in 
Spanish.  "We  want  Chevron  to  do  a true  cleanup  of  the  areas  they 
contaminated . " 

Chevron,  one  of  the  world's  largest  oil  companies,  has  denied  human 
rights  and  environmental  violations  in  the  180  countries  where  it  operates, 
but  allegations  of  abuse  threaten  its  public  image  around  the  world. 

Critics  claim  such  abuses  are  increasing  as  the  global  scarcity  of 
petroleum  drives  oil  companies  into  countries  with  rich  reserves  but  poor 
protections  for  human  rights  and  the  environment. 

"It's  the  resource  curse,"  said  Steve  Kretzmann,  executive  director  of 
Oil  Change  International.  "Unfortunately,  the  rule  around  the  world  is 
that  where  you  have  oil  extraction,  you  see  increasing  rates  of  poverty, 
human  rights  abuses  and  environmental  destruction." 

In  Ecuador,  the  plaintiffs  estimate  it  will  cost  $6  billion  to  clean  up 
18.5  billion  gallons  of  oily  wastewater  that  Texaco,  which  merged  with 
Chevron  in  2001,  dumped  into  more  than  600  unlined  pits  and  streams 
between  1972  and  1990. 

Chevron  is  also  fighting  lawsuits  filed  in  San  Francisco  by  Nigerian 
villagers  who  claim  the  company's  subsidiary  supported  military  attacks  on 
protesters  in  the  oil-rich  Niger  Delta.  A federal  lawsuit  is  scheduled  to 
go  to  trial  next  fall,  and  a trial  for  a state  class-action  lawsuit  is  set 
to  start  in  2007. 

Chevron  lawyers  deny  the  plaintiffs'  claims  in  both  Chevron  and  Ecuador 
and  believe  they  will  prevail  in  court. 

Company  officials  say  Chevron  has  a long  record  of  protecting  human 
rights  and  the  environment,  pointing  to  its  annual  reports  that  detail 
goals  and  accomplishments  in  areas  such  as  environmental  management,  human 
rights,  AIDS,  climate  change,  energy  efficiency,  health  and  safety. 

"Wherever  we  operate,  we  strive  to  be  a good  example  through  our 
employment  policies,  our  support  for  universal  human  rights  as  well  as 
obeying  domestic  and  host  country  laws,"  said  Maria  Pica,  Chevron's 
corporate  responsibility  manager. 

Investors  don't  appear  to  be  worried.  Like  the  rest  of  the  oil  industry. 
Chevron  has  reported  robust  profits  from  soaring  worldwide  demand. 

Fadel  Gheit,  a senior  energy  analyst  at  Oppenheimer  & Co.,  believes  the 
company  will  likely  win  both  cases,  and  if  they  are  forced  to  compensate 


victims,  the  payments  won't  be  big  enough  to  affect  the  bottom  line. 

"It's  nothing  but  background  noise,"  Gheit  said. 

But  critics  say  the  company's  troubles  in  Nigeria  and  Ecuador  are  part 
of  a deeper  problem. 

"Both  ultimately  arise  out  of  the  corporation's  disregard  for  basic 
human  rights  and  environmental  protection,"  said  Marco  Simons,  legal 
director  of  EarthRights  International.  "It  is  part  of  a pattern  that's 
pervasive  in  the  oil  industry." 

Simons  and  other  industry  critics  say  the  extraction  of  oil  doesn't 
create  many  jobs  or  distribute  wealth  but  props  up  repressive  regimes, 
leading  to  widespread  social  unrest  and  ecological  damage  in  oil-rich 
regions . 

Chevron  is  hardly  the  only  petroleum  company  fighting  lawsuits  alleging 
abuse.  Talisman  Energy  Inc.,  for  example,  is  being  sued  in  U.S.  courts  by 
Sudanese  villagers  who  allege  the  Canadian  oil  company  provided  money, 
vehicles  and  logistics  to  Sudanese  soldiers  who  sought  to  depopulate  142 
villages  near  oil  fields  from  1999  to  2002.  Company  lawyers  have  denied 
the  allegations. 

As  abuse  reports  have  risen,  so  has  the  ability  of  victims  to  hold 
corporations  accountable.  Thanks  to  the  Internet  and  an  increasingly 
global  network  of  activists,  victims  are  drawing  more  attention  to  their 
plight,  and  more  lawyers  are  taking  on  cases. 

In  an  undisclosed  settlement  in  2005,  El  Segundo-based  Unocal  agreed  to 
compensate  15  Myanmar  villagers  who  held  the  company  liable  for  forced 
labor,  murder  and  rape  allegedly  carried  out  by  government  soldiers  during 
construction  of  the  $1.2  billion  Yadana  pipeline. 

Chevron,  which  acquired  Unocal  in  August,  now  faces  criticism  for  doing 
business  in  the  Southeast  Asian  nation  formerly  known  as  Burma,  where  the 
U.S.  government  has  banned  new  investment  due  to  human  rights  concerns. 

"Our  position  is  that  no  one  should  be  investing  in  Burma  right  now," 
said  EarthRights'  Simons.  "It's  impossible  to  do  business  in  Burma  without 
being  complicit  in  serious  human  rights  abuses." 

Chevron  officials  would  not  comment  on  the  Myanmar  operations  because 
the  company  is  still  evaluating  its  new  assets,  according  to  spokesman 
leff  Moore. 

The  Nigerian  plaintiffs  accuse  Chevron's  subsidiary  of  supporting 
attacks  by  Nigerian  soldiers  that  destroyed  homes  and  killed  or  injured 
dozens  of  people.  A federal  judge  ruled  in  2004  that  Chevron  could  be  held 
responsible  if  Chevron  Nigeria  was  involved. 

The  lawsuits,  which  seek  unspecified  damages,  claim  the  subsidiary 
provided  helicopters,  boats  and  planes  to  Nigerian  soldiers  who  fired  at 
demonstrators  in  1998  on  an  offshore  oil  platform  and  in  1999  at  two 
villages  where  protesters  lived. 

"Chevron  used  the  Nigerian  military  as  their  security  force  and  that 
resulted  in  gross  human  rights  violations,"  said  Cindy  Cohn,  an  attorney 
for  the  plaintiffs. 

Chevron  attorneys  say  the  platform  protesters  were  armed  youths  who 
demanded  money,  took  more  than  200  workers  hostage  and  were  shot  during  a 
rescue  attempt.  The  company  also  argues  the  case  belongs  in  African  courts. 

"We  don't  think  it's  fair  or  appropriate  for  Nigerians  to  bring  lawsuits 
in  the  United  States  where  they're  challenging  what  the  Nigerian 
government  did  to  them  in  Nigeria,"  said  Chevron  attorney  Bob  Mittelstadt. 

The  rainforest  case  spent  a decade  in  U.S.  courts  before  being 
transferred  to  Ecuador.  The  trial,  which  began  two  years  ago,  has 
proceeded  slowly  as  the  judge  takes  testimony  and  inspects  more  than  120 
alleged  dump  sites. 

Plaintiffs  claim  toxic  chemicals  contaminated  rivers,  streams  and  soil 
in  a region  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  leading  to  unusually  high  rates  of 
cancer,  birth  defects,  skin  diseases  and  other  health  problems.  They  want 
the  company  to  pay  for  their  medical  care  and  a thorough  cleanup. 

"This  is  rainforest  Chernobyl,"  said  Leila  Salazar-Lopez  of  San 
Francisco-based  Amazon  Watch.  "Before  Texaco  arrived,  this  was  pristine 
Amazon  rainforest  where  five  indigenous  tribes  depended  on  a clean, 
healthy  environment  to  survive.  Now  they're  basically  living  in  a giant 
Superfund  site." 


Chevron  has  resisted  calls  for  further  remediation,  saying  Texaco 
already  complied  with  a $40  million  government-ordered  cleanup  from  1995 
to  1998  and  auditors  found  no  lasting  environmental  impact. 

"So  far  in  the  inspections  the  evidence  clearly  indicates  the 
remediation  was  done  properly  and  any  residual  there  doesn't  pose  a risk 
to  human  health,"  said  Chevron  environmental  scientist  Sara  McMillen. 
Samples  met  drinking  water  standards  of  Ecuador,  the  U.S.  and  the  World 
Health  Organization,  she  said. 

Texaco  was  only  a minority  partner  in  a joint  venture  with  state-owned 
PetroEcuador,  and  was  released  from  responsibility  for  any  further 
remediation  when  the  joint  venture  ended  in  1992,  said  Ricardo  Veiga,  the 
Chevron  attorney  working  on  the  Ecuador  case.  He  blamed  the  environmental 
damage  on  PetroEcuador  and  on  government  policies  that  encouraged 
haphazard  migration  to  the  area. 

"We  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  lack  of  infrastructure,  education  and 
sanitation,"  Veiga  said.  "We  are  sympathetic  to  the  people  that  live  in 
the  area,  but  we  don't  think  it's  accurate  or  fair  to  accuse  us  of 
creating  this  situation." 

But  Amazon  natives  like  Piaguaje  don't  buy  Chevron's  arguments. 

"We're  bringing  this  case  because  we  do  not  want  to  continue  living  in 
the  disaster  left  by  Chevron,"  Piaguaje  said.  "We  want  this  case  to  be  a 
lesson  to  the  world  that  companies  can  act  better." 

Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Associated  Press. 
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'Se  siente!  Evo  es  presidente! ' ('It's  evident!  Evo  is  president!') 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  22,  2005 

"Evo  is  president!"  was  the  chant  of  thousands  of  Bolivians  who  took  to 
the  streets  on  Dec.  18.  For  the  first  time  ever  in  Bolivia,  an  Indian 
leader  had  won  the  national  vote  for  the  presidency  of  this  impoverished 
and  deeply  traditional  Indian  country. 

Aymara  Indian  farmer  and  longtime  political  leader  Evo  Morales,  46,  won 
the  presidency  of  Bolivia  by  the  strongest  margin  of  any  politician  in 
decades.  Thus,  one  of  South  America's  most  indigenous  nations  has  turned  a 
milestone,  with  an  Indian  population  turning  out  to  vote  en  masse  for 
their  preferred  Indian  leader. 

Morales,  who  took  54  percent  of  the  vote  as  of  Dec.  21,  won  the  early 
capitulation  of  right-wing  candidate  Jorge  Quiroga,  his  major  opponent. 

With  a clear  majority.  Morales  is  assured  the  presidency;  and  in  any  case, 
his  political  party,  the  MAS  (Movement  Toward  Socialism),  holds  the 
largest  block  of  seats  in  the  Congress.  He  will  take  power  in  January  2006. 

In  a country  with  some  60  percent  indigenous  (largely  Aymara  and 
Quechua),  the  election  of  an  Indian  leader  as  president  is  a development 
akin  to  the  toppling  of  South  Africa's  apartheid  regime.  Bolivia's  9 
million  inhabitants  - 3.6  million  voters  - are  the  poorest  in  the 
hemisphere.  Their  annual  income  of  $2,600  per  capita  compares  poorly  with 
Argentina  ($10,200)  or  Brazil  ($7,600).  These  are  the  voters  who  provided 
Morales  a major  mandate,  including  78  seats  in  the  Congress,  but  who  also 
have  high  expectations  of  his  presidency.  What  has  never  been  quite  the 
case  before,  an  Indian  nation-state  with  an  Indian  president  and 
government  directly  represented  at  the  United  Nations,  is  soon  to  be 
reality. 

Morales'  election  is  perceived  as  a serious  headache  by  the  United 
States.  A steadfast  opponent  of  the  U.S. -led  globalization  of  South 


American  economies.  Morales  defied  the  odds  that  any  single  candidate 
could  win  a decisive  majority.  He  is  the  first  one  to  do  so  in  a long  time 
stirring  passionate  emotions  in  a long-downtrodden  population  whose 
society  is  quickly  educating  its  youth  to  leadership  potential.  A true 
grass-roots  hero.  Morales  is  necessarily  radical  in  a country  where  as 
late  as  the  1940s,  an  Indian's  eyes  could  be  cut  out  for  the  mere  act  of 
attempting  to  learn  how  to  read. 

Morales'  victory  buttresses  rejection  to  the  U.S. -style  trade  pacts  in 
the  region.  His  past  leadership  of  movements  to  demand  a stronger  national 
ownership  of  Bolivia's  vast  natural  gas  reserves  and  other  natural 
resources,  leave  no  doubt  where  he  stands.  His  vocal  opposition  to 
privatization  is  very  popular  with  the  majority  of  Bolivians.  It  will 
likely  discourage  some  foreign  investment  but  will  also  likely  steer  some 
of  the  country's  wealth  to  the  poorest  sectors  of  society. 

While  Morales  might  worry  U.S.  policy-makers,  who  are  hard  put  to  know 
how  to  react  to  the  effervescence  of  his  popular  support,  the  growth  of 
his  movement  follows  two  decades  of  economic  belt-tightening  as  Bolivia 
tried  to  service  a debt  amounting  to  some  60  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product.  The  turn  to  the  left  by  the  voting  masses  in  Latin  America,  who 
are  now  highly  literate,  follows  more  than  a decade  of  worsening  poverty. 
Bolivia  is  no  exception,  where  the  appropriation  of  national  resources 
only  ushered  in  deeper  misery  for  the  highly  marginalized  lower-middle  and 
poor  sectors. 

Morales  has  led  the  movement  against  U.S.  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
production  of  coca.  In  this,  too,  he  has  depth  as  he  represents  the  Andean 
Indian  approach  to  coca  as  a sacred  plant,  while  apparently  repudiating 
its  processing  into  cocaine  and  the  corruption  of  narco-trafficking  in 
general.  Morales,  a coca  farmer  himself,  resonates  with  a cultural  reality 
long  dismissed  or  ignored  by  U.S.  policy  analysts:  the  spiritual  and 
medicinal  relationship  with  the  coca  leaf  and  the  plant  itself,  which  is 
profoundly  imbedded  in  the  Andean  Indian  consciousness.  People  are  quite 
aware  how  nearly  40  years  of  the  so-called  "war  on  drugs"  has  mostly 
generated  huge  profits  for  the  narco-traffickers  while  seriously 
corrupting  institutions  and  disrupting  communities  over  a whole  hemisphere 

Morales  also  led  the  national  Indian  movement  to  successfully  pressure 
for  higher  taxes  on  natural  resources  exploited  by  multi-nationals.  As 
recently  as  two  days  before  the  election.  Morales  chastised  the  United 
States  for  the  mode  of  "parasitic  businesses  that  grow  richer  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor."  He  called  himself  the  United  States'  "worst 
nightmare"  and  has  challenged  President  Bush's  policies  in  Iraq  and  Latin 
America . 

How  much  of  this  posture  will  be  moderated,  as  political  rhetoric  gives 
way  to  pragmatic  reality  of  governance,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  hoped 
that  Morales  and  U.S.  policy-makers  will  seek  a respectful  and  nuanced 
relationship  rather  than  heightening  tensions  that  would  upset 
international  relations. 

No  doubt.  Morales'  political  history  will  scare  away  American  and, 
perhaps,  some  European  foreign  investment.  Nevertheless,  in  the  energy 
sector,  Bolivia  will  diversify  its  development  portfolio.  Venezuela,  the 
world's  fifth-largest  exporter  of  oil,  is  quickly  stepping  up  to  invest  in 
the  region's  energy  infrastructure.  Morales'  first  major  move  will  be  to 
contract  with  Venezuela's  state  oil  company,  Petroleos  de  Venezuela  S.A., 
to  replace  Texas-based  ExxonMobil  Corp.  and  another  dozen  multinational 
companies  up  to  now  dominant  in  Bolivian  exports.  The  new  accord  would  be 
more  beneficial  for  the  impoverished  nation,  which  could  boost  its  social 
spending.  It  is  the  kind  of  move  made  possible  by  the  growing  presence  of 
Venezuela  in  South  American  politics  and  which  would  solidify  the  Morales 
victory  with  its  wide  base  in  the  population. 

Venezuela's  record-level  revenues  from  high  oil  prices  will  likely 
fortify  gas  pipelines  and  build  oil  refineries  in  Bolivia.  President  Hugo 
Chavez,  51,  has  energy  investment  programs  within  the  Caribbean  and  with 
Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Even  in  the  United  States,  Venezuela  is 
reaching  out  in  a major  campaign  aimed  at  building  direct  relations  with 
America's  poor  underclass. 

Among  the  most  serious  challenges  for  the  new  grass-roots  Bolivian 


president  will  be  pressure  from  large  corporations  such  as  ExxonMobil  and 
the  BG  Group,  in  negotiations  with  the  government  over  new  hikes  to  gas 
and  oil  fees.  The  companies  charge  that  the  government  won't  honor  its 
bilateral  investment-protection  agreements.  Messy  international  lawsuits 
will  likely  follow. 

Brazil's  President  Luiz  Inacio  Lula  da  Silva  is  among  the  pragmatists 
currently  influencing  Morales'  education  in  global  finance.  The  importance 
of  foreign  investment  and  of  making  good  international  agreements  is  a 
common  subject.  Nevertheless,  Morales  is  expected  to  request  forgiveness 
on  Bolivia's  crippling  $4.9  billion  international  debt  from  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  other  lending  agencies. 

Morales  is  not  a moderate  by  U.S.  standards;  however,  within  Bolivia  he 
represents  an  Indian  national  approach  that  seeks  to  build  coalitions  with 
other,  non-Indian  sectors  of  society.  This  makes  him  a moderate  national 
democratic  socialist  who  will  favor  the  Native  and  poor  agricultural 
sector  and  who  would  nationalize  major  industries  without  paralyzing  the 
country's  economy.  But  he  is  not  a fundamentalist  in  the  mode  of  other 
Indian  and  white  leaders  who  threaten  profoundly  dangerous  social 
divisions.  The  Indian  people,  while  highly  collective  at  some  levels  of 
community  life,  are  also  highly  entrepreneurial  and  the  mode  of  most 
families  includes  small  business  enterprises. 

Morales  is  a leader  whose  movement  has  now  toppled  two  administrations 
within  Bolivia.  In  this  round  he  has  gained  hold  of  the  helm. 

We  congratulate  president-elect  Evo  Morales  on  his  national  victory  in 
Bolivia.  May  he  remain  true  to  his  Aymara  cultural  convictions  and  help 
his  people  improve  their  lives  following  centuries  of  land  theft,  human 
rights  abuse  and  neglect. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Plan  to  bring  natural  gas  to  U.S.  prompts  a great  pipeline  race 

By  Doug  Struck 

The  Washington  Post 

December  31,  2005 

FORT  SIMPSON,  NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES,  Canada  - A wind  prickly  with  ice  bit 
at  Donas  Antoine,  the  gray-haired  native  elder.  The  sting  brought  a broad 
grin  to  his  face.  "I  feel  like  a wolf  in  this  weather,  ready  to  hunt,"  he 
said,  leaning  against  the  driving  chill. 

The  cold  thrill  of  sneaking  toward  a keen-eared  moose  or  snaring  a lynx 
calls  him,  but  Antoine  spends  days  in  a stuffy  gymnasium,  debating  with 
chiefs  and  elders  the  looming  invader  from  the  north:  a huge  pipeline  from 
the  Arctic  that  all  agree  would  irrevocably  change  this  land. 

Soaring  energy  prices  and  profits  have  revived  plans  for  two  massive 
pipelines  - the  biggest  private  construction  projects  in  North  America  - 
to  bring  natural  gas  hundreds  of  miles  south  from  the  frozen  Arctic  Ocean, 
through  vast  untouched  forests  and  under  wild  rivers,  to  the  United  States. 

The  plans  would  flood  isolated  areas  of  Alaska  and  Canada  with  thousands 
of  construction  workers,  pump  billions  of  dollars  into  poor  native 
economies,  and  bring  the  roar  of  heavy  cranes  and  bulldozers  to  pristine 
areas . 

Supporters  and  opponents  agree  that  the  projects  would  affect  Canada's 
sparsely  populated  north  on  a scale  larger  than  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline  in 
the  1970s,  and  unleash  a rush  of  new  exploration  and  drilling. 

"Every  square  inch  is  going  to  be  opened  to  diamonds,  sapphires,  gold, 
oil  and  gas,"  said  Michael  Miltenberger,  the  Northwest  Territories 


minister  of  natural  resources.  "There's  an  insatiable  demand.  And  the 
critical  first  step  is  the  pipeline." 

There  are  daunting  obstacles  before  any  construction  begins:  The  two 
pipeline  projects  are  in  competition  for  workers  and  capital  - only  one 
can  be  built  at  a time.  Native  groups  in  Canada  have  not  yet  given  access 
rights;  environmentalists  fret  over  caribou  and  the  permafrost;  and  the 
pipeline  companies  face  a mountain  of  regulatory  red  tape  and  promised 
lawsuits . 

But  the  huge  profits  in  the  energy  business,  and  the  unquenchable  demand 
for  energy  in  the  United  States,  have  given  the  projects  an  impetus  that 
may  make  one  - or  both  - projects  unstoppable. 

Of  the  two  lines,  the  Alaska  Gas  Pipeline  is  the  behemoth.  Its  most 
likely  route  would  stretch  1,700  miles  from  Alaska's  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Canada's  Alberta  province.  The  line  would  cost  $20  billion  and  take  a 
decade  to  build,  but  the  project  has  picked  up  momentum  under  the  whip  of 
Alaska  Gov.  Frank  H.  Murkowski,  Republican,  and  $18  billion  in  loan 
guarantees  approved  last  year  by  Congress. 

The  second  line,  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipeline,  would  start  250  miles 
east  of  the  Alaska  line,  on  Canada's  portion  of  the  Beaufort  Sea.  It  would 
snake  800  miles  through  forests  of  spruce  and  pine  along  the  Mackenzie 
River.  This  all-Canada  route  would  cost  $6  billion  and  is  predicted  to 
take  three  years  to  complete  once  construction  begins. 

Industry  analysts  say  the  projects  would  require  so  much  capital,  steel 
and  skilled  labor  that  it  would  be  impractical  to  build  both  at  the  same 
time.  The  projects  have  been  jostling  for  position,  sparking  what  former 
Alberta  energy  minister  Murray  Smith  has  called  "the  great  pipeline  race." 

Oil  company  officials  would  prefer  the  shorter  Mackenzie  line  to  go 
through  first,  but  delays  have  jeopardized  that  possibility. 

Four  reserves  of  Indians  - known  as  First  Nations  in  Canada  - are 
involved  in  negotiations  to  permit  the  Mackenzie  line  to  cross  their  land. 
The  four  oil  companies  behind  the  project  have  agreed  to  give  First 
Nations  a one-third  share  of  the  line,  and  the  federal  government  in  Duly 
offered  $425  million  for  native  social  programs  as  an  incentive.  But  the 
bands  are  split  over  the  proposal. 

Herb  Norwegian,  the  blunt  chief  of  the  Deh  Cho,  a band  of  about  4,000 
members  on  land  centered  at  Fort  Simpson,  said  his  people  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  get  what  they  want  from  oil  companies  making  huge 
profits.  He  has  asked  for  fees,  royalties  and  jobs,  but  his  fundamental 
demand  is  of  the  government,  which  has  yet  to  settle  Deh  Cho  land  claims. 
Copyright  c.  2005,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 
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Graham  new  negotiator  on  native  rights  - The  Halifax  Herald 
By  DAVID  DACKSON  Provincial  Reporter 

Danny  Graham  is  a new  employee  of  the  Hamm  government. 

The  former  Liberal  leader  is  the  province's  new  chief  negotiator  for 
talks  with  Nova  Scotia  Mi'kmaq  and  the  federal  government  on  treaty  issues 
and  land  claims.  Aboriginal  Affairs  Minister  Michael  Baker  announced 
Friday. 

Mr.  Graham  replaces  Damie  Campbell,  another  Halifax  lawyer.  Mr.  Baker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Campbell  a provincial  and  family  court  judge  in 
September. 

Mr.  Graham,  who  had  been  rumoured  earlier  in  the  year  to  be  interested 
in  a judgeship,  has  a one-year  contract  that  could  pay  him  up  to  $150,000. 
The  position  isn't  full  time. 


Mr.  Baker  said  the  job  wasn't  advertised  and  the  province  approached  Mr. 
Graham. 

"We  decided  that  this  particular  position,  for  a number  of  reasons,  we 
needed  someone  with  fairly  unique  qualifications,"  Mr.  Baker  said. 

The  minister  said  Mr.  Graham's  legal  background,  familiarity  with 
government  and  experience  working  with  First  Nations  people  on  community 
justice  issues  made  him  the  best  person  for  the  job.  And  the  government 
wanted  a Nova  Scotian  to  fill  the  post,  Mr.  Baker  said. 

Treaty  negotiations  started  in  2002.  The  three  groups  have  been 
developing  a framework  agreement  to  guide  the  negotiations.  The  province 
has  approved  that  agreement  and  the  other  parties  are  in  the  process  of 
doing  so.  Then  the  three  will  get  on  with  discussing  issues  like  logging, 
fishing  and  land  claims. 

Mr.  Graham,  who  resigned  as  the  Halifax  Citadel  MLA  in  October,  said 
being  a Liberal  working  for  a Tory  government  isn't  an  issue.  He  noted 
that  his  work  as  a public  policy  consultant  at  law  firm  Mclnnes  Cooper 
also  meant  he  would  deal  with  different  governments  at  different  times. 

He  said  he  thinks  this  is  a good  time  for  a new  negotiator  to  start. 

"It's  expected  that  these  negotiations  are  going  to  continue  for  several 
years,"  he  said.  "It's  not  going  to  resolve  itself  in  a single  season. 

"If  there's  a good  time  to  get  in,  this  is  it." 

Millbrook  Chief  Lawrence  Paul  said  he  didn't  like  Mr.  Graham's  call  for 
a ban  on  video  lottery  terminals  as  a politician  but  he  sees  no  problem 
with  Mr.  Graham  being  named  to  the  negotiator  position. 

Liberal  Leader  Francis  Mackenzie,  who  called  Mr.  Graham  on  Friday 
morning  to  congratulate  him,  said  his  predecessor  is  a good,  honest  man 
who  will  do  a good  job. 

NDP  Leader  Darrell  Dexter  said  he  was  surprised  the  province  didn't  do 
more  of  a candidate  search,  but  the  position  does  require  a mix  of 
knowledge.  He  said  Mr.  Graham  is  very  capable  and  competent  and  will 
likely  do  a fine  job. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  get  more  details  on  how  Mr.  Graham  will  be  paid. 
The  Office  of  Aboriginal  Affairs  didn't  have  more  information  Friday. 

Mr.  Graham  became  Liberal  leader  in  April  2002  and  won  the  Halifax 
Citadel  seat  from  then-health  minister  Dane  Purves  in  the  August  2003 
election . 

Dust  a few  months  later,  in  December,  Mr.  Graham  announced  he  was 
stepping  down  as  leader  to  spend  more  time  with  wife  Sheelagh  Nolan  as  she 
battled  thyroid  cancer,  and  with  their  three  sons. 

In  February,  he  said  it  was  unlikely  he  would  be  back  for  the  fall 
legislature  session.  He  said  at  the  time  that  part  of  his  reason  for 
resigning  was  his  family's  financial  situation.  Ms.  Nolan  had  gone  back  to 
work  when  Mr.  Graham  entered  politics  but  she  had  to  quit  as  she  underwent 
treatment . 

(djackson@herald.ca) 
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Inuit  leaders  blame  U.S.  for  global  warming  - Anchorage  Daily  News 
CLIMATE:  America  responsible  for  a quarter  of  the  world's 
greenhouse  gases,  petition  says. 

By  PHIL  COUVRETTE 
The  Associated  Press 
December  25,  2005 

MONTREAL  - Inuit  leaders  from  the  Arctic  who  say  their  5,000-year-old  way 


of  life  is  being  eroded  by  global  warming  have  filed  a petition  accusing 
the  United  States  of  being  the  chief  culprit  behind  damaging  climate 
change. 

Sheila  Watt-Cloutier , chairwoman  of  the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference, 
which  represents  the  155,000  Inuit  of  Canada,  Greenland,  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  submitted  the  petition  earlier  this  month  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  investigative  arm  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  in  Washington. 

From  eroding  shorelines  to  thinning  ice  and  loss  of  hunting  and  polar 
bears,  the  Inuit  of  the  Arctic  - known  as  Eskimos  in  Alaska  - have  seen 
rising  temperatures  painfully  transforming  their  culture  and  diet. 

The  petition  blames  the  United  States  for  causing  most  of  the  disruption, 
given  that  American  cars  and  industry  contribute  25  percent  of  the  world's 
greenhouse  gas  emissions,  yet  Washington  does  not  abide  by  carbon 
emissions  caps  under  the  Kyoto  Protocol. 

The  163-page  petition  "seeking  relief  from  violations  resulting  from 
global  warming  caused  by  acts  and  omissions  of  the  United  States,"  was 
filed  on  behalf  of  63  Inuit  leaders  representing  Inuits  from  Canada, 
Greenland,  Russia  and  the  United  States. 

"We  seek  a declaration  from  the  commission  that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  source  of  more  than  25  percent  of  greenhouse  gases,  is  violating 
our  human  rights  as  outlined  in  the  1948  American  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,"  Watt-Cloutier  told  a news  conference  on  the 
sidelines  of  the  U.N.  Convention  on  Climate  Change. 

"As  we  have  seen  in  the  last  few  days,  the  United  States  continues  to 
refuse  to  work  with  the  community  of  nations  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,"  Watt-Cloutier  said. 

She  said  the  United  States  was  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  Inuit,  including  the  right  to  life,  personal  property,  health  and  "to 
practice  Inuit  culture." 

The  petition,  which  is  not  enforceable,  asks  the  commission  to  push  the 
United  States  to  adopt  mandatory  measures  to  limit  its  emissions  of 
greenhouse  gases. 

When  asked  about  the  Inuit  petition,  undersecretary  of  state  Paula 
Dobriansky,  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  climate  conference,  said, 

"We  need  to  review  it,  and  then  we  will  respond  to  it." 

The  United  States  did  not  join  Kyoto,  which  calls  on  35  industrialized 
nations  to  cut  their  greenhouse  gas  emissions  5.2  percent  below  their  1990 
levels  by  2012.  The  Bush  administration  said  any  binding  caps  of 
industrial  emissions  would  harm  the  U.S.  economy. 

Instead,  President  Bush  has  called  for  an  18  percent  cut  in  the  U.S. 
growth  of  greenhouse  gases  by  2012  and  his  administration  commits  $5 
billion  a year  to  global  warming  science  and  technology. 

"The  U.S.  has  the  duty  to  be  cautious,"  said  University  of  Arizona  human 
rights  law  professor  lames  Anaya,  adding  that  the  petition  is  meant  to  be 
a strong  gesture  for  all  people,  not  only  in  the  north,  because  the  Arctic 
is  a bellwether  for  the  world. 

"It's  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  global  warming  threatens  the  basic 
survival"  of  man,  he  said. 

Watt-Cloutier,  a well-known  Canadian  Inuit  activist,  said  the  petition 
seeks  neither  retribution  nor  confrontation. 

"This  not  about  money.  We  are  not  seeking  damages.  This  is  not  a 
lawsuit,"  she  said.  "What  we  want  is  the  United  States  to  stop  violating 
our  rights." 

Inuit  elders  attending  the  conference  said  they're  suffering  from 
increased  lesions  from  exposure  to  the  sun  and  melting  ice  passages  were 
making  hunting  more  difficult. 

"The  world  has  to  know  that  we  are  in  a very  fragile  environment,"  said 
lamesie  Mike,  one  of  the  elders  who  says  he  has  witnessed  glaciers 
gradually  shrink  over  the  years.  "Will  the  ice  freeze  enough  for  us  to  go 
hunting?  These  are  my  worries." 
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Residential  school  survivor  wrestles  with  mixed  feelings 
By  Heather  Ogilvie 
December  28,  2005 

The  federal  government  announced  last  month  it  will  spend  nearly  $2 
billion  to  compensate  the  tens  of  thousands  of  aboriginal  people  who  were 
forced  to  attend  residential  schools. 

One  of  whom  is  Donalda  Mainville,  who  was  born  and  raised  near  Frog 
Creek  Road.  She  attended  St.  Margaret's  Roman  Catholic  residential  school 
in  the  Fort  Frances  area  from  1943-53. 

"It's  always  in  my  mind,"  Mainville  said  in  an  interview  earlier  this 
month,  referring  to  her  experiences  at  the  residential  school. 

"I  can't  speak  for  everyone,"  added  the  68-year-old  who  spent 
kindergarten  through  Grade  8 in  the  residential  school  system.  "Some  had 
it  worse-a  lot  more  had  it  worse  than  me  and  some  had  it  better." 

She  noted  that,  at  the  time,  she  felt  most  of  her  basic  needs  were  met. 

"Until  I went  to  school  as  a mature  student  and  took  social  work,"  she 
explained.  "Then,  I was  able  to  do  an  assessment  on  myself  and  I realized 
a lot  of  my  problems  stem  from  that." 

For  instance,  when  raising  her  children,  she  didn't  force  them  to  do 
housework. 

"I  wasn't  going  to  force  them,  like  we  were  always  forced.  I'd  wait 
until  they  volunteered  and,  boy,  was  I wrong!"  she  chuckled. 

She  said  the  most  important  thing  about  growing  up  is  nurturing,  which 
they  didn't  get  in  the  residential  school  system. 

Mainville  explained  the  school  was  very  close  to  her  home,  but  they 
couldn't  leave  school  except  for  during  the  summer  and  sometimes  on  a 
weekend . 

"Some  kids  had  it  worse  because  they  couldn't  see  their  parents  at  all," 
she  said  about  the  ones  who  didn't  live  nearby. 

Mainville 's  father  died  at  early  age  and  then  her  mother  started 
drinking.  "That's  when  my  four  younger  siblings  were  put  in  the  school," 
she  recalled. 

"When  I think  of  it,  I just  get  fighting  mad,"  she  added.  "Sure,  they 
had  to  go  there,  but  they  didn't  have  to  be  abused." 

She  had  a sister  who  was  sent  to  a reform  school  and  said  the  reform 
school  was  better  than  the  residential  one.  She  also  had  a brother  die, 
who  was  in  the  school  for  two  years.  He  had  a health  problem  and  got 
inadequate  treatment  at  the  school. 

"I  felt  like  I was  taken  away  from  my  family,"  Mainville  remembered. 

"A  lot  of  kids  said  they  would  have  starved  at  home,  but  I would've  rather 
stayed  with  my  mother  and  had  bannock  and  tea  all  day,  just  to  be  with 
her . " 

One  basic  need  she  felt  was  met  was  her  education. 

"Although  when  we  got  to  Grade  5,  we  moved  into  the  'big  class,'"  she 
said.  "And  we  only  went  to  school  half-a-day.  The  other  half  we  worked- 
cooking,  cleaning,  sewing." 

They  also  were  taught  that  their  people  were  savages. 

"And  once  a month,  we  were  assigned  a place  to  work  at  the  school," 
Mainville  recalled.  "I  was  placed  in  the  kitchen  quite  a few  times.  There 
was  a cement  floor  and  I think  that's  why  my  hips  are  so  bad." 

She  said  they  never  told  our  parents  that  we  had  to  work. 

"I  mean,  can  you  image  sending  your  10-year-old  daughter  to  school  not 
knowing  that  she  has  to  work  half  the  time?"  she  asked. 

Mainville  briefly  described  a typical  day  in  the  residential  school: 


"Every  morning  we  had  mass  at  6 a.m.,  then  we  went  to  do  some  work,  then 
we  went  back  to  the  dormitory  to  clean  up  our  beds,  then  we'd  go  and  work 
some  more  before  breakfast,"  she  recounted. 

"After  breakfast,  we  did  more  work  and  then  went  to  class,"  she 
continued.  "We'd  get  out  at  4 p.m.  and  maybe  have  some  free  time,  being 
put  outside  in  cold  weather. 

"We'd  have  supper  and  work  some  more.  And  then  we'd  go  to  benediction 
for  an  hour  before  bed." 

Mainville  believes  the  last  year  she  was  at  the  school  was  when  they 
started  hiring  a working  staff.  Before  that,  they  had  to  do  all  the  work. 

She  also  recalled  they  got  a bath  once  a week  and  changed  their  clothes 
once  a week.  "We  were  shoved  into  the  steam  room  and  then  shoved  into  ice 
cold  water-literally . And  you  always  felt  those  eyes  on  you,"  Mainville 
said . 

The  students  had  cots  in  a dormitory  and  had  no  contact  with  the  boys, 
so  that  meant  she  couldn't  talk  to  her  brothers. 

"I  remember  crying  because  I wanted  to  go  to  school  to  be  with  my 
brother,  but  then  I never  got  to  see  him,"  she  said. 

Nor  were  they  taught  their  native  language  at  St.  Margaret's. 

"My  parents  were  fluent  in  the  Ojibway  language,  but  they  wouldn't  teach 
us  at  home,"  Mainville  noted.  "I  remember  my  grandfather  scolding  my 
mother  - 'You  teach  those  kids  their  language.  They're  going  to  need  it 
someday. ' 

"But  she  said  we  would  go  to  school  and  get  it  taken  away.  So  that  was 
their  way  of  protecting  us." 

Mainville  can  say  a few  words  in  Ojibway,  but  can't  carry  on  a 
conversation.  By  comparison,  she  had  a friend  who  didn't  go  to  the 
residential  school. 

"Every  time  they  came  to  get  these  children,  their  mother  would  hide 
them  in  the  bush,"  Mainville  recalled.  "She  would  tell  them,  'Don't  you 
dare  came  out  until  I tell  you.'" 

She  noted  these  people  are  so  rich  in  their  culture  today-and  she'd  like 
to  learn  more  about  it. 

"I  admire  them.  They  speak  the  language  and  live  the  life." 

Mainville  knows  now  that  she  wasn't  treated  the  way  she  should  have  been 
but  she's  thankful  she  wasn't  abused  physically  or  sexually.  She  said 
after  she  watch  her  cousin  whipped  in  front  of  her,  she  thought  to  herself 
'I'm  going  to  keep  my  nose  clean.'" 

Mainville  also  recalls  the  different  religion  they  were  taught.  Their 
culture  is  pagan,  but  they  were  taught  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

"I'm  still  Roman  Catholic,"  she  noted.  "There's  a lot  of  things  I was 
taught  that  I don't  want  to  let  go  of.  And  I'm  learning  about  my  own 
spirituality,  too.  I put  them  together  and  that's  the  way  I live." 

And  she  said  now  that  she's  learning  more  about  her  own  spirituality, 
it's  given  her  peace. 

"I  think  that  if  I had  never  gone  to  the  residential  schools-and  I don't 
care  that  this  can't  be  proved-but  I feel  in  my  heart  that  I would  have 
been  medicine  woman,"  Mainville  said. 

She  said  one  thing  they  couldn't  destroy  was  her  maternal  instinct. 

Mainville  noted  she's  still  affected  by  her  experiences  and  doesn't  know 
if  she'll  ever  be  able  to  forgive  wholly.  But  she  added  receiving  the 
money  will  help  with  the  closure  for  that  part  of  her  life. 

The  government's  plan  is  to  provide  the  Common  Experience  Payment  to 
eligible  former  students  who  apply  and  are  still  living  as  of  May  30,  2005 
with  each  receiving  $10,000  as  well  as  $3,000  for  each  year  of  attendance 
"in  excess  of  the  first  year." 

"But  I'm  afraid  I'll  never  get  [the  money  promised  to  us],"  Mainville 
said . 

She  can  only  hope  she  does  get  it.  "I'm  going  to  take  is  as  back  pay  for 
all  the  work  I did  back  then,"  Mainville  vowed. 
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Tribal  Court  will  start  hearing  cases  in  January 
by  The  Associated  Press 
December  26,  2005 

KLAMATH  FALLS  - After  a delay  of  more  than  a year,  the  Klamath  Tribes 
Tribal  Court  will  start  hearing  cases  involving  family  issues  among 
members  of  the  Chiloquin-based  Tribes  in  late  lanuary. 

"It's  like  when  you  build  a house,  it  takes  longer  than  you  expect,  said 
Allen  Foreman,  chairman  of  the  Klamath  Tribes. 

How  often  the  court  meets  will  depend  on  how  many  cases  are  filed  once 
it  opens  for  business  on  lan.  23,  said  Shayleen  Idrogo,  an  attorney  for 
the  Tribes. 

The  cases  that  will  be  handled  first  will  include  guardianship,  adoption, 
abuse  and  neglect  cases,  but  the  direction  of  the  court  is  up  to  the 
Tribal  Council,  Idrogo  said.  It  could  expand  in  the  future  to  cases 
involving  the  elderly  or  even  housing  issues  and  domestic  violence. 

In  the  works  since  November  2000,  delays  slowed  the  court,  which  will  be 
located  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Tribes  administration  building. 

The  Tribes  ushered  in  the  court  with  drums,  chants  and  prayers  this  past 
week. 

"The  establishment  of  a court  system  for  any  nation  is  an  event.  Foreman 
said . 

Parties  involved  in  the  cases  must  request  to  have  them  transferred  from 
state  courts  to  the  Tribal  Court,  Idrogo  said.  As  long  as  someone  is  a 
member  of  the  Klamath  Tribes,  they  can  have  their  case  heard  in  the  court, 
she  said. 

Attorneys  certified  by  the  Oregon  Bar  Association,  or  spokespeople 
certified  by  the  Klamath  Tribal  Bar  will  represent  the  parties  in  court.  A 
test  requiring  knowledge  in  the  Tribe's  constitution,  codes  and  court 
rules  will  be  administered  by  Tribal  Court  Judge  Suzanne  M.  Townsend. 

Townsend  was  elected  to  her  position  May  2004.  She  is  a member  of  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribes  Fond  du  Lac  Band,  and  also  serves  as  judge  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Grand  Ronde. 
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Washington  Works  on  Apology  for  1884  Lynching 
December  24,  2005 

VICTORIA,  British  Columbia  - Washington  state  officials  are  working  on  an 
apology  to  British  Columbia  for  the  1884  lynching  of  a 14-year-old  member 
of  the  Sto:lo  tribes  by  an  American  mob. 

Louie  Sam  was  being  held  by  provincial  authorities  in  February  1884  when 
the  mob  crossed  the  border,  abducted  the  boy  and  hanged  him  because  he  was 
suspected  in  the  killing  of  a shopkeeper  in  Nooksack,  in  what  is  now 
Washington  state's  Whatcom  County. 

The  Sto:lo  and  historians  believe  the  boy  was  innocent. 

British  Columbia  Lt.  Gov.  Iona  Campagnolo  raised  the  issue  in  September 


during  a visit  by  Washington  Lt.  Gov.  Brad  Owen. 

"We're  still  trying  to  work  things  out/'  Owen  spokesman  Brian  Hatfield 
said  recently.  "But  there  will  be  a statement  ...  an  apology." 

A resolution  will  be  submitted  to  the  Washington  Legislature  during  the 
session  that  begins  Ian.  9,  Hatfield  told  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 

"It's  always  been  one  of  those  issues  of  injustice  that's  never  been 
made  right,  and  it's  good  that  this  is  happening,"  said  Grand  Chief  Doug 
Kelley  of  the  Sto:lo  Tribal  Council. 

Keith  Carlson,  a professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan, 
became  interested  in  the  case  a few  years  ago  while  working  as  a 
consultant  for  the  Sto:lo.  He  found  records  in  the  B.C.  Archives  that 
described  an  undercover  operation  by  two  provincial  police  officers  who 
went  into  Washington  Territory  - it  didn't  become  a state  until  1889  - 
after  the  lynching  to  investigate  the  death  of  the  shopkeeper,  lames  Bell. 

The  officers  returned  with  statements  from  witnesses  that  implicated  two 
Washington  men,  including  the  man  who  had  lured  Sam  south  of  the  border 
with  an  offer  of  for  a nonexistent  job  and  later  took  over  Bell's  business. 
The  second  man  married  Bell's  widow. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  doubt  but  that  Louie  Sam  was  innocent," 

Carlson  said. 

The  undercover  officers  also  helped  keep  the  peace. 

Sto:lo  leaders  had  turned  the  boy  over  to  provincial  police  believing  he 
would  be  treated  fairly.  But  after  his  death,  Carlson  said,  outraged 
leaders  of  the  21  Sto:lo  tribes  in  the  Fraser  Valley  saw  two  options: 

"Ride  south  and  kill  the  first  white  man  they  saw,  or  ride  south  and  kill 
120  whites  - one  for  each  member  of  the  lynch  party." 

"It  was  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a race  war,"  Carlson  said. 

An  apology  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  Washington  state  had  formally 
addressed  past  events.  In  December  2004,  the  state  exonerated  Nisqually 
Chief  Leschi,  who  was  hanged  by  the  territorial  government  in  1858, 
accused  in  the  death  of  a white  militia  officer.  An  unofficial  "Historical 
Court  of  Dustice"  determined  Leschi  should  never  have  been  charged  because 
he  would  have  been  acting  as  a lawful  combatant  during  the  region's  1855 
Indian  War. 
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Publication  is  landmark  in  Indian  law 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson 
The  Oklahoman 
December  29,  2005 

The  brainchild  of  a Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  judge  and  the  labors  of  two 
university  professors  will  pay  off  soon  with  a landmark  achievement  in 
Indian  law. 

The  first  copies  of  the  eight-volume  Mvskoke  Law  Reporter  should  be  off 
the  presses  by  Feb.  1,  providing  lawyers  and  judges  with  the  first 
comprehensive,  indexed  collection  of  a tribal  court  system's  rulings. 

"You  can  go  online  to  a law  library  and  get  the  decisions  of  the 
Oklahoma  state  courts  and  the  federal  courts  to  find  out  what  the  law  is. 
The  tribal  courts  haven't  had  the  funding"  to  do  that,  said  co-editor 
Melissa  Tatum,  a law  professor  at  the  University  of  Tulsa. 

Three  tribes  already  have  asked  Tatum  to  bid  on  similar  projects  for 
them,  and  others  have  expressed  interest  while  waiting  to  see  how  the 
Mvskoke  Law  Reporter  turns  out,  she  said. 

"This  really  is  a first,"  said  Tatum,  who  worked  on  the  project  with 


Michelle  Grunsted,  a former  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  law  clerk  and  now  a 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  College  of  Business. 

Having  an  indexed  collection  of  tribal  court  decisions  expands  the  reach 
of  those  decisions,  Tatum  said. 

"Those  opinions  are  not  binding  but  they  certainly  are  relevant,"  she 
said . 

The  project  was  the  brainchild  of  Patrick  Moore,  a Muskogee  (Creek) 
tribal  judge  who  used  a U.S.  Department  of  lustice  grant  to  hire  Tatum  and 
Grunsted.  The  women  initially  thought  the  work  would  take  six  months  and 
produce  two  volumes.  Instead,  it  took  3 1/2  years  and  produced  eight 
volumes . 

Grunsted  searched  federal  archives  for  opinions  from  the  time  the  Creeks 
were  removed  in  1832  from  the  southeastern  United  States  until  the  federal 
government  shut  down  their  court  system  in  about  1906. 

"She  found  just  oodles  of  information,"  said  Tatum,  who  tracked  opinions 
from  1979,  when  the  Creek  court  resumed  operation,  to  present.  "I  also 
found  substantially  more  ...  than  we  expected,"  she  said. 

The  grant  covered  costs  through  compiling  and  indexing.  To  get  the  work 
published,  Tatum  formed  her  own  publishing  company,  took  out  a loan,  hired 
a book  designer  and  negotiated  printing. 

She  has  ordered  1,000  copies  of  the  eight-volume  set  and  expects  to  sell 
at  least  600  of  them  to  law  libraries,  other  tribal  courts  and  lawyers  for 
$350  a set. 

While  the  Creeks  own  the  collected  opinions,  Tatum  has  the  copyright  on 
the  indexing  and  digesting  system.  She  hopes  to  license  it  to  other  tribes 
to  create  a uniform  source  of  Indian  court  rulings. 

"They  really  need  to  have  the  opinions  so  everyone  can  know  what  the  law 
is,"  Tatum  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Oklahoman,  News  9 - Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Tribal  police  shore  up  public  safety 

One-time  security  unit  evolves  into  Oneida  force 

By  Patti  Zarling 

pzarling@greenbaypressgazette.com 
December  26,  2005 

ONEIDA  - Twenty  years  ago,  if  you  were  in  an  accident  or  were  robbed  on 
the  Oneida  Tribal  reservation,  it  might  take  30  minutes  for  an  Outagamie 
County  Sheriff's  Department  deputy  to  come  to  your  rescue. 

Because  one  road  in  Oneida  is  split  between  Brown  and  Outagamie  counties, 
if  you  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  an  accident  on  the  Outagamie  side, 
it  could  take  half  hour  for  help  to  arrive.  If  the  crash  happened  on  the 
Brown  County  side.  Brown  County  sheriff's  deputies  would  arrive  in  10 
minutes . 

These  days  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  has  its  own  force  of  deputized 
officers  patrolling  traffic,  making  arrests  and  otherwise  maintaining  law 
and  order.  Celebrating  20  years  this  year,  department  officials  say  the 
program  will  continue  to  grow  as  technology  improves  and  the  population 
increases . 

The  tribal  police  department  stemmed  from  the  growth  of  the  tribe's 
bingo  business  back  in  the  1970s,  according  to  tribal  spokesman  Bobbi 
Webster.  Its  security  department  evolved  into  the  full-fledged  force. 

Before  the  department,  the  tribe  relied  on  officers  from  Outagamie  and 
Brown  counties  to  patrol  the  reservation.  But  security  officers  were  more 
familiar  with  the  reservation,  so  Webster  said  it  made  sense  to  expand 


that  program  into  a police  force.  Webster  said  most  tribes  have  their  own 
police  department,  though  many  aren't  as  high-end  as  the  Oneidas'. 

Oneida  officers  have  the  power  to  arrest  anyone  in  their  jurisdiction, 
which  includes  65,000  acres  of  original  reservation  land.  All  officers 
have  been  cross-deputized,  or  dual  deputized  with  Brown  and  Outagamie  as 
well.  But  officers  don't  have  jurisdiction  or  make  arrests  outside 
reservation  land. 

The  tribe  also  has  no  court  system,  so  any  arrests  are  referred  to  the 
county  in  which  the  event  happened.  Oneida  police  don't  patrol  outside 
their  jurisdiction  unless  they  are  called  to  assist  another  department. 

When  the  department  was  established,  the  crew  consisted  of  a chief  and 
four  or  five  officers.  These  days,  it  boasts  15  officers,  a chief,  an 
assistant  chief,  a lieutenant,  five  sergeants,  six  dispatchers,  a school 
liaison  officer,  a DARE  officer,  two  K-9  officers  and  instructors. 

In  2004,  the  department  responded  to  709  traffic  calls  in  Outagamie 
County  and  686  in  Brown  County. 

"I  think  it  works  well,"  officer  Ron  King  Dr.  said.  He's  been  an  officer 
for  five  years,  working  with  his  father,  Ron  King,  who  has  been  with  the 
force  since  it  began. 

He  said  crime  has  decreased  since  he's  been  on  the  force. 

"We  used  to  have  just  two  officers  per  shift,  now  we  have  four  or  five," 
he  said.  "We  can  do  more  patrolling." 

Outagamie  County  Sheriff  Brad  Gehring  worked  with  Dim  Danforth,  who 
eventually  became  the  first  chief  of  police  for  the  Oneidas,  when  they 
both  were  deputies  in  Outagamie  County. 

"I  think  the  department  has  had  a huge  positive  impact  on  that 
community,"  Gehring  said.  "It  reflects  the  flavor  of  the  community  and  the 
cohesiveness  of  the  community. 

"They  have  talented  officers  who  work  well  with  other  agencies,  and 
they're  very  visible  in  that  community." 

There  were  some  jurisdiction  hurdles  to  leap  and  some  anxious  moments 
when  the  department  was  first  created,  Gehring  said,  but  he  feels  those 
wrinkles  have  been  smoothed. 

"We're  able  to  communicate  and  share  our  officers  when  the  need  arises," 
he  said.  "Over  the  years  the  county  has  saved  countless  thousands  of 
dollars  by  having  this  department." 

What's  more,  since  the  tribe  doesn't  have  its  own  court  system,  fines 
and  other  charges  are  collected  by  the  communities  in  which  the  crimes  are 
committed . 

The  five-member  Oneida  Police  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Oneida 
Business  Committee,  oversees  the  department.  Police  chief  Rick  Cornelius 
was  terminated  last  week,  though  the  tribe  won't  comment  on  the  action. 

The  tribe  built  a new  police  building  in  2000,  moving  from  office  space 
in  a converted  community  center  to  an  expansive  building  on  Freedom  Road. 

The  new  site  includes  a large  meeting  room  that  can  also  be  used  by 
community  members  for  social  events  or  birthday  parties,  a firing  range,  a 
weight  room  and  other  things  you'd  expect  to  see  in  a police  department 
such  as  an  evidence  area,  interrogation  rooms  and  communication  areas. 

While  all  police  officers  on  the  force  currently  are  tribal  members, 
that  isn't  a requirement  to  become  an  officer,  Webster  said. 

Ron  King  Dr.  noted  tribal  police  were  the  first  on  the  scene  when 
Hobart/Lawrence  police  officers  Robert  Etter  and  Stephanie  Markins  were 
killed  in  a tragic  accident  in  2002. 

"We  were  able  to  respond  very  quickly  and  be  a big  help,"  he  said 
Copyright  c.  2005  Green  Bay  Press  Gazette,  a Gannett  Company. 
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Investigation  ordered  into  female  inmate's  death  at  Pablo  jail 
Associated  Press 
December  28,  2005 

POLSON  - Authorities  have  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  death  earlier 
this  month  of  a woman  being  held  at  the  tribal  jail  in  Pablo. 

An  autopsy  indicated  Annaliesa  McDonough  Parker,  36,  died  of  a 
prescription  drug  overdose,  and  authorities  said  she  apparently  was  able 
to  sneak  the  drugs  into  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribal  jail 
with  her. 

Mitch  Young,  Lake  County's  chief  deputy  attorney,  said  that  the  inquest, 
while  not  mandatory  because  Parker  died  in  a tribal  facility,  was  sought 
by  Craig  Couture,  chief  of  the  Tribal  Law  and  Order  Department,  and  Lake 
County  Sheriff  Bill  Barron. 

The  inquest  will  likely  occur  in  January,  Young  said. 

Tribal  members  are  held  in  the  tribe's  jail  to  serve  a variety  of 
sentences  for  criminal  offenses  that  violate  the  tribal  legal  code.  They 
can  be  held  there  for  as  long  as  a year. 

Linder  state  law  governing  deaths  in  law  enforcement  custody,  an  inquest 
must  be  held  if  a prisoner  dies  in  a county  or  state  jail,  but  not 
necessarily  in  a tribal  facility.  The  Lake  County  coroner  cannot  hold  the 
inquest  because  of  a provision  that  prohibits  the  inquest  being  held  by  a 
coroner  employed  by  local  law  enforcement. 

Powell  County  Coroner  John  Pohle  has  agreed  to  preside  at  the  inquest. 
Young  said. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  January  1-7 

IANUALI 
January 
Ka' elo 

Ancient  Hawaiians  knew  that  January  was  the  time  of  year  when  the 
'enuhe,  a worm  very  destructive  to  vegetation,  appeared,  and  also  when 
the  vines  began  to  put  forth  fresh  leaves. 

1 

In  the  sound  of  the  ocean,  I can  hear  my  ancestors  calling. 

2 

A ho'okupu,  a gift  from  the  heart,  enriches  the  giver. 

3 

In  the  family,  'ohana,  lies  the  renewal  of  the  past. 

4 

I am  the  child  of  many  cultures  --  in  me  grows  the  hope  of  the 
future. 

5 

I am  a part  of  the  land,  ka'aina.  The  soil  is  my  flesh,  the 
mountains  my  bones. 

6 

My  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  wind,  ka  makani;  my  dance  is  the  dance  of 
the  waves. 

7 

I am  reborn  in  the  image  of  my  fathers  and  mothers. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Winter  Boarding  School  Nite 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

It  is  snowing  outside,  it  reminds  me  of  a night  long  ago.  It  was  this 
time  of  year. . . 

Around  and  near  the  Navajo  Reservation  there  are  many  boarding  schools 
where  school  age  kids  live  far  from  home  to  go  to  school,  one  of  these  is 
in  Flagstaff,  Arizona.  At  these  schools  you  will  find  kids  from  first 
grade  to  seniors  in  high  school.... 

The  Indian  Club  used  to  meet  in  the  boarding  school  dining  room.  The 
girl's  dorm  was  on  the  west  side  and  the  boy's  dorm  was  to  the  North.  Flag 
Bordertown  dorm,  these  buildings  were  light  blue  green  in  color  and  stood 
in  the  forest,  the  tall  pine  trees  hanging  their  shaggy  limbs  and  the 
crystal  snow  falling  in  clumps  to  the  ground,  showering  those  who  walked 
between  the  buildings  with  wind  blown  snow  that  would  make  you  catch  your 
breath  from  the  cold. 

It  is  evening,  and  the  lights  are  on  and  but  the  whole  scene  is  blue  and 
there  is  no  night,  but  reflected  light  of  white  of  the  snow.  In  the  midst 

of  this  quietness  there  is  a sound  coming  from  the  dining  room,  the  chairs 

and  tables  moved  out  of  the  way  and  in  the  window.  I find  myself  walking 
from  my  wing  where  I stay  on  the  boy's  side  down  to  the  dining  room.  The 
air  is  clean,  fresh  and  I can  feel  it  as  I breathe. 

I find  myself  on  the  walkway  going  down  the  hill  to  the  dining  room,  I 

can  hear  the  sound  of  a drum  beating  and  the  sound  of  one  of  the  dorm 

attendants,  who  heads  the  Indian  club. 

In  the  large  windows  I can  see  the  movement  of  Navajo  boys  and  girls 
swaying  back  and  forth  dancing  to  his  voice.  They  are  dressed  in  fine 
clothes,  satins,  velvet,  silver  and  moccasins.  As  I step  into  the  room,  I 
see  the  other  kids  standing  on  the  edges  of  the  room  watching  those  ten  or 
so  that  are  out  there  dancing.  They  are  getting  ready  for  the  annual 
Christmas  program  and  are  making  their  final  run  before  their  performance 
tomorrow.  I see  them,  those  with  names  like  Kearns,  Sloan,  Acothley, 
Whitehat,  Tom,  Benally,  Floskie  from  places  like  Gray  Mountain,  Skeleton 
Mesa,  the  Gap,  Leupp,  Selba  Delkai,  Coppermine,  Kaibeto  and  Shonto.  As 
they  move  about  they  shine  in  a way  that  is  far  removed  from  these  four 
walls,  from  this  school  on  the  edge  of  town.  They  are  lifted  from  here  to 
the  mesas,  flat  lands  and  cedars  of  home. 

In  time,  they  have  learned  at  the  hands  of  this  man  who  is  singing  and 
they  move  about  with  grace  and  unity.  Their  steps  together,  satin  dresses 
rustling  in  gold,  green,  blue  and  red,  with  velveteen  shirts  and  a shawl. 
The  young  men  stand  dressed  in  white  pants  with  red  velveteen  shirts  and 
they  are  all  adorned  with  concho  belts,  turquoise  beads  and  silver.  The 
light  catches  their  movement  and  they  float  on  the  words  of  a song. 

The  gourd  rattle  begins  its  arc  from  the  first  dancers  head  and  makes  a 
big  semi  circle,  you  can  see  some  have  painted  white  faces,  as  the  gourd 
finishes  the  fall  of  it's  arc  rattling.  Then  it  begins ...  like  a call  in 
the  distance. . almost  a yelping. . .Oh-o-who,  oh-o-who,  the  rest  quietly 
chant  the  same  back  lifting  their  feet,  two  rows  in  a straight  line,  pick 
up  their  feet  and  together  dance  toward  him  singing. . .Hee-ye-yay,  hee-ye- 
yay,  Oh-o-who  and  they  move  as  one  around  the  floor. 

I find  myself  standing  just  inside  the  door,  and  the  room  is  quiet,  as 
those  of  us  far  from  home  in  boarding  school  see  how  these  our  friends 
dance.  I miss  home  and  think  about  my  parents  and  the  old  folks  and  long 
summer  days  where  I stood  with  the  sheep  and  quietly  I find  myself  at 
peace.  These  kids,  are  all  like  me,  so  far  from  home,  and  as  I watch  them 
dance  I find  some  happiness  in  the  song  and  movement.  As  I look  about  the 
room  there  are  many  here  and  we  seem  to  be  thinking  all  the  same  thing.  It 


feels  good  to  be  here,  to  know  that  this  is  a part  of  me,  that  I am  Navajo 
and  these  words  come  and  take  me  home.  It  is  good  to  be  who  I am  and  as  I 
watch  this  song  come  to  an  end,  I find  quiet  pride  in  the  their  dance  and 
the  songs . . . 

Copyright  c.  1999  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Route  66 

Driving,  driving, 

Down  night  highways. 

With  high  beams. 

And  shooting  stars. 

Thirst, 

Heads  me  for. 

That  roadside. 

Truck  stop  dinner. 

There, 

There  you  are. 

Dark  hair. 

And  bright  eyes. 

You  are. 

The  nearest  thing  to  heaven. 

That  I've  seen. 

So  far. 

Won't  you. 

Meet  me  out. 

In  the  Dark, 

Tonight . 

Driving,  driving, 

Down  night  highways. 

With  an  angel. 

And  shooting  stars. 

John  D.  Berry,  California,  2005 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  
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=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  January  3,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 


American  Culture. 


I AN U ARY  2006 

lanuary  7,  2006:  Tecumseh  Lodge  Mid-Winter  Pow  Wow.  Hendricks  County 
Fair  Grounds,  Danville,  Indiana. 

lanuary  21,  2006:  TIHA  Winter  Powwow.  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center, 
Burnet,  Texas  For  more  information  call  956-682-5775 

lanuary  21,  2006:  AICA  Benefit  Dance  Carolina  Indian  Seminar  at  the 
Mitchell  Community  College  Continuing  Education  Center  at  Statesville, 
North  Carolina.  For  more  information  e-mail:  exdt@webtv.net 

lanuary  21,  2006:  12th  Annual  Benefit  Powwow.  Greenville  High  School  Gym, 
Greenville,  Texas.  For  information  e-mail:  shackelr@greenville. ednetl0. net 

April  1 - 3 , 2006:  6th  Annual  Powwow  First  Nations  @ Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana  Gourd  Dancing  and  Intertribal 

lune,  2-3  2006:  AICA  Pow  Wow.  AICA  has  had  to  make  a choice  between 
keeping  the  wonderful  camp  grounds  for  their  event  or  keeping  their 
Fathers  Day  date.  They  have  chosen  to  keep  the  site  and  move  the  weekend 
they  hold  their  event  to  the  first  of  lune. 

This  is  the  same  great  gathering  with  the  same  great  people  involved  at 
the  same  great  place.  So  mark  your  calendar  now  and  come  to  North  Carolina 
a few  weeks  earlier  this  summer  for  a great  Southern  Style  Dance. 

We  will  post  more  information  as  the  date  gets  closer  for  now  we  wanted 
the  new  date  to  get  out  to  everyone  as  soon  as  possible. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  lanuary  3,  2006 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

1ANUARY  2006 

lanuary  14,  2006:  Morning  Star  Celebration  Powwow 

Location:  lohn  Carroll  School  703  Churchville  Rd.  Bel  Air,  MD  21014 
Event  Detail:  This  is  the  6th  annual  Morning  Star  Pow  Wow. 

It  is  a benefit  for  St  Labre  Indian  School  of  Ashland,  Montana. 

Students  and  representatives  of  the  school  will  be  attending. 

Host  drum  is  Little  Horse.  Invited  drums  include  Black  Horse  Butte, 

Bum  Kneez,  Sweet  Water,  and  White  Buffalo  Singers.  MC  is  Clayton  Old  Elk. 
Head  Dancers  are  Frank  Little  Bear  and  Marie  Dancing  Feather. 

Gourd  Dancing  at  12:30  PM,  Grand  Entry  at  1 PM. 

Doors  open  at  11  AM.  At  4 PM  there  will  be  a feed  for  all  singers, 
dancers  and  elders.  Traders  contact  Linda  Coates  410-885-2800 
Contact:  Gary  Scholl  410-838-8333  ex  2002,  email:  glsjcs@yahoo.com 

lanuary  21,  2006:  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Associatin  Winter  Powwow 
Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  1601  S Water  St  Burnet, 

Texas  79611 

Event  Detail:  Traders  contact:  956-682-5775.  RV's  contact:  512-756-6180 
--  tent  sites  available 

Contact:  David  Eckerman  936-653-3116,  email:  tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 


January  27,  28,  29,  2006:  4th  Annual  Mystic  Eagle  Pow  wow 
Location:  Oscar  Scherer  State  Park  1843  S.Tamiami  Trail  Osprey, 

Florida  34229 

Event  Detail:  Drum  Contest, TiPi  Contest, Daily  draw  money  for  Dancers 
who  are  registered.  Primative  camping  for  all  drums  and  dancers. 

Campfeed  nightly.  Host  Drum--The  Plainsmen  Head  LAdy  Kaye  Taylor 
Head  MAn  Ed  Wind  Dancer  M.C.  David  Whitewolf  Trezek  A. D.C. 3. Phillips 
Head  Veteran  Ernest  Martino. 

Contact:  Julie  Norris,  386-935-2982  or  cell  941-416-4015 
email:  jno8363406@aol.com 

JANUARY  28  & 29,  2006:  International  Peace  Pow  Wow 
Location:  2510  Scenic  Dr.  South,  Enmax  Centre,  Lethbridge, 

Alberta  Canada  T1K  1N2 

Contact:  Mary  Ann  Crow  Healy,  403-327-6807,  email:  blackfoot@shawbiz . ca, 
www.blackfoot.ca 

FEBRUARY  2006 

February  11-12,  2006:  Wildhorse  Tenth  Annual  Powwow 

Location:  North  Torrance  High  School  3620  W.  182nd  Street  Torrance, 

California  90504 

Event  Detail:  Enter  additional  details  here  Saturday  11  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 
Sunday  11  a.m.  - 6 p.m.  Grand  Entry  at  Noon  Both  Days  All  Drums  Welcome, 

All  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  $150.00  both  days  or  $100.00  one  day 
Head  Staff  TBA  Hosted  by  Wild  Horse  Drum  / Wild  Horse  Native  American  Assn. 
Contact:  Jorge  Lechuga,  562  631-6327,  email:  wildhorsesingers@yahoo.com, 
www . RedbirdsVision . org 

February  17,18,19,2006:  Vero's  Thunder  On  The  Beach  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  County  Fairgrounds  7955  58th  Ave. 

Vero  Beach,  FI  32960 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  Ed  Winddancer,  Head  Lady  Kaye  Taylor, 

Arena  Director  Billy  Kipp,  me  David  Whitewolf  Trezak, 

Northern  Drum  Medicine  Star  From  Canada,  southern  Drum  Tba, 

We  Will  Have  The  Mistery  Money  Envelope  Dance  Contest. 

Drum  Money  Will  Be  Divided  Among  The  Drums  That  Attend  Sat  Night. 

All  Drums  Welcome.  Hope  To  See  All  Of  You  At  The  Powwow.... 

We  Will  Have  A Great  Time  And  It  Is  All  Under  Roof.  Email  Me  For  A Flyer. 
Contact:  Dona  Chesser  772-567-1579,  Email:  Deedeel579@aol.com 

February  18,  2006:Winter  Pow  Wow 
Location:  1830  B Street  Marysville,  CA  95901 

Contact:  James  Graham,  530  749-6196,  email:  jgraham@mjusd.kl2.ca.us 
MARCH  2006 

March  3-5,  2006:  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Renninger's  Twin  Markets  20651  US  Hwy  441  Mount  Dora, 

Florida  32757 

Event  Detail:  Friday  March  3rd,  Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM  Saturday  March  4th, 
Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM  Sunday  March  5th,  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 
Gates  open  at  10:00  AM  Daily,  Friday  March  3rd  is  Children's  Day 
from  10  AM  - 2 PM  with  Special  Demonstrations,  Games,  etc. 

MC:  Kenneth  "Redhawk"  Head  Veteran:  Walkingfox, 

Head  Man:  Enoch  Haubenstricher,  Head  Woman:  Kathy  Soggs, 

Host  Drum:  Family  Drum  Singers  Firekeeper:  Joe  "Quiet  Elk" 

Color  Guard:  VFW  Post  8087  We  are  proud  to  announce  that  the  following 
performers  will  be  appearing  at  our  2006  pow  wow:  2004  NAMMY  Nominee  for 
Best  Instrumental  Recording:  Native  Fiddle  and  flute  artist:  Arvel  Bird, 
2002  NAMMY  "Flutist  of  the  year":  Tommy  Wildcat.  Auctions  and  Raffles 
through  out  each  day  Bring  the  whole  family  and  spend  the  day. 

Don't  forget  to  bring  chairs  and/or  blankets  to  sit  on~. 

Admission:  Adults  $3.00  Children  under  12  Free  For  additional  information 


or  to  become  a sponsor:  Call  Tony  Ledford  at:  352  636-4271 
or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61  Contact:  Tony  Ledford,  352-636-4271, 
email : ThunderSpiritFam@netscape. net 
webaddress : http : //t hunderings pi rit .tripod .com/ 

March  10-12,  2006:  The  Fourth  Annual  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal  Society 
Pow  Wow 

Location:  Loyalty  Field  or  Payne  Center  (rain  site)University  of 
Southern  Mississippi  campus,  Flattiesburg,  Mississippi  39406 
Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dancing  - Intertribal  Dancing  - Dance  Contest  - 
Hand  Drum  Contest  - Cultural  Presentations,  Indian  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Foods 
FREE  ADMISSION  (Donations  are  accepted . )Gates  open  at  9 a.m.  on  all  days. 
All  drums,  tipis  and  lodges  are  welcome! 

FRIDAY  (School  Day,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.)10  a.m.  - Noon  - 
Cultural  Presentations,  1-3  p.m.  - Cultural  Presentations, 

5 p.m.  - Dinner  Break,  6 p.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

10  p.m.  - Close.  SATURDAY,  11  a.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

5 p.m.  - Dinner  Break,  6 p.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

10  p.m.  - Close.  SUNDAY,  11  a.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry 
5 p.m.  - Close. Contact:  Harold  Comby  (601)  656-5711,  Terry  Williamson 
interrupt05@hotmail . com  Vendor  Contact:  Mitch  Shoemake  (601)  562-2276 
or  Doe  Arnold  (601)  554-8470,  $100  Arts  and  Crafts  / 

$125  Food  10'  x 10'  space.  Doe  Bohanon  (601)  266-4173  Fax:  (601)  266-4167 
Doseph.Bohanon@usm.edu,  www.usm.edu/geis 
Contact:  Doseph  Bohanon,  601-266-4173, 

email:  Doseph.Bohanon@usm.edu  webaddress:  www.usm.edu/geis 
March  25,  2006:  TIHA  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center  1601  S Water  St. 

Burnet,  Texas  79611 

Event  Detail:  Traders  contact:  956-682-5775 
Rv's  contact:  512-756-6180  Tent  sites  available 

Contact:  David  Eckerman  936-653-3116,  email:  davideckerman@eastex.net 
webaddress : tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

March  25,  2006:  Guiding  Eagles  nationwide  indian  youth  talent  contest 
Location:  Nationwide,  US  All  50  states 

Event  Detail:  The  4th  annual  Guiding  Eagles  contest  is  in  full  swing 
and  is  open  to  youth  ages  6-18.  The  contest  is  free  to  enter  and  requires 
no  traveling.  For  more  details  visit  the  website  at  www.guidingeagles.com 
Contact:  Suzanne  Hegarty  866-480-0635,  email:  Contest@guidingeagles.com, 

March  25-26,  2006:  Big  Spring  Pow  wow 

Location:  Howard  College  ColiseumBig  Spring,  Texas  79720 

Event  Detail:  Contest  pow  wow  head  dancer  Robert  Soto  Sharon  Roberts 

Drums  Southern  renragade  eagle  point  singers. 

Contact:  Robert  Downing  432-263-3255,  email:  rodond@cox.net, 
webaddress : www. geu cities . com/ powwowbigspring 

March  25-26,  2006:18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natches  Indians,  400  Defferson  Davis  Blvd 
Natchez,  MS  39120 

Event  Detail:  No  Contests;  Dust  lots  of  Good  Singing,  Dancing  and  Fun! 
MC-Bo  Limbaugh,  AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  HM-Dason  Skinner. 
Contact:  Committee  601-442-0200,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/natchez powwow 

March  25-26,  2006:  Natchez  powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natchez  Indians  400  Defferson  Davis  Blvd. 
Natchez,  Mississippi  39120 

Event  Detail:  Non-Contest  Intertribal  Powwow,  MC-Bo  Limbaugh, 

AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  Northern-Greywolf , HM-Dason  Skinner, 
HL-TBA,  HG-TBA. 

Contact:  Chuck  Borum  601-442-020X,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/natchez powwow 


March  31st,  April  1st,  2nd,  2006:  26th  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Chambers  Farm  22400  NE  CR  315  Ft.  McCoy,  Florida  32134 
Event  Detail:  Youth  day  March  31st  with  camp  feed. 

Veteran's  Honor  day  April  lst(Ft. McCoy  VFW).Host  Drum:  Otto  Mahsetkey. 
Feature  Drum:  Those  Guys(Oklahoma) . Feature 

Entertainer : 2004  NAMMY  Winner:Billy  Whitefox.  Head  Lady:Maria  Whitehorse. 
Head  Man:Duane  Whitehorse.  MC: RonColombe.  AD: RickShawnee. 

Honor  Head  Lady :Marguirite  Big  Mountain  escorted  by  son  Teeny  Big  Mountain. 
Head  Veteran:3im  "Grayhawk"  Armogost .Admission : Free. Parking: Free. Camping: 
Free. Family  oriented  event. Bring  chairs  as  seating  is  limited. 

Located  from  1-75  Exit  368  go  east  18  mi.  to  CR315  and  turn  right, 
go  1 mile  to  Chambers  Farm. 

Contact:  Donna  Rowland,  352-222-6990,  email:  chambersfarms@hotmail . com, 
webaddress:  chambersfarm.org 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  January  3,  2006 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 

http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

JANUARY  2006 

January  18  - 19,  2006 

Annual  Waswanipi  Cree  First  Nation  Career  Fair  2006 

Waswanipi,  Quebec 

Ph.  819.753.2583  Randy  Martin 

FEBRUARY  2006 

February  17  & 18,  2006 

Hobiyee  2006  Nisga'a  Celebration  of  the  New  Year 

The  Hobiyee  celebration  has  evolved  to  not  only  share  in  culture  with 
Nisga'a  Dance  groups  but  to  also  include  Cultural  Dance  groups  of  other 
neighboring  First  Nations  communities. 

Hosted  by:  Gitmaxmak'ay  Nisga'a  Dancers 
860  3rd  Avenue  West 
Prince  Rupert,  BC  V8J1M6 
Contact:  Valerie  Stewart 

Tel:  (250)  624-3161  --  Fax:  (250)  624-2090 
blairval@citytel . net 

February  17  - 19,  2006 

4th  Annual  Little  Bands  Youth  Hockey  Tournament 

Sioux  Lookout,  ON 

Ph.  807-737-2428  Stephen  Fiddler 

February  22  - 24,  2006 
9th  Annual  Partnerships  in 
Success  Education  Conference 
Contact  Valarie  King  (905)  768-7107 
Email:  pisconference06@yahoo.com 

MARCH  2006 

March  3 - 5,  2006 

2006  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  wow 

Honoring  All  Our  Relations 

Renninger's  Twin  Markets 

20651  US  Hwy  441 

Mount  Dora,  Florida 

Friday  March  3rd, 

Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM 
Saturday  March  4th, 

Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM 
Sunday  March  5th, 


Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 

More  info,  or  to  become  a sponsor: 

Call  Tony  Ledford  at:  352  636-4271 
or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61 

Web  site:  http : //thunderingspirit .tripod . com/ 

Email:  tahtonka@earthlink.net 

March  10  - 12,  2006 
The  Fourth  Annual 

Southern  Miss  Golden  Eagle  Intertribal  Society 
and  Recreational  Sports  Contest  Powwow 
The  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
Loyalty  Field  or  Payne  Center  (Rain  Site) 

Hattiesburg,  MS 

All  drums,  tipis  and  lodges  are  welcome! 

Contact:  Harold  Comby  (601)  656-5711  Vendor  Contact:  Mitch  Shoemake 
Terry  Williamson  interrupt05@hotmail.com 
(601)  562-2276  or  Hoe  Arnold  (601)  554-8470 

3oe  Bohanon  (601)  266-4173  www.usm.edu/geis  Fax:  (601)  266-4167 
March  6 - 8th,  2006 

Aboriginal  Tourism  Canada  /STAQ  Conference 
Hilton  Hotel 
Quebec  City,  Quebec 
web:  www.aboriginaltourism.ca 

March  12-15,  2006 
BC  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
"Gathering  our  Voices  2006" 

Thompson  Rivers  University,  Kamloops,  BC 
Information,  check  out  www.bcaafc.com 
or  call  250-388-5522 

APRIL  2006 

April  22,  2006 

6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 

11am  -7pm 

Red  Wing  Park 

1398  General  Booth  Blvd. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 

Info,  contact  Debra  Vick  (757)  427-2990 

or  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  28  - 30,  2006 
Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds 
Marion,  Kentucky 
Phone:  (270)  965-9432 
Email:  Kamamasutton@aol.com 

DUNE  2006 

Dune  17th,  2006 
History  in  the  Hills 

Location:  Cypress  Hills  Interprovincial  Park  - Alberta 

Time:  Venues  open  10-5 

Cost:  Free 

More  information: 

Miywasin  Society  of  Aboriginal  Services 

www.miywasin.ab.ca 

403-526-0756 


Whispering  Winds 

http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 
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A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 


JANUARY  2006 

* 12-15  Spirit  of  the  Buffalo  Powwow.  Market  World,  Auburndale,  FL. 

Info:  863-665-0062  or  info@intlmarketworld.com 

* 14  Morning  Star  Celebration  Benefit  Powwow  for  St.  Labre  Indian  School. 

John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD.  Info:  (410)  885-2800 

* 21  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn.  Winter  Powwow.  Galloway  Hammond 
Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  956-682-5775 

* 21  12th  Annual  Benefit  Powwow.  Greenville  High  School  Gym, 

Greenville,  TX  75402.  Info:  shackelr@greenville.ednetl0.net 

* 27-29  Mystic  Eagle  4 Th  Annual  Powwow.  Oscar  Scherer  State  Park, 

Osprey  FL.  Info:  386-935-2982  or  941-416-4015 

* 28  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

FEBRUARY  2006 

* 11-12  Wild  Horse  Tenth  Annual  Powwow.  North  Torrance  High  School, 

Torrance,  CA.  Info:  (562)  631-6327 

* 17-19  Vero's  Thunder  on  the  Beach  Powwow  2006.  Indian  River  County 
Fairgrounds,  Vero  Beach,  FL.  Info:  772-567-1579  or  deedeel579@aol.com 

* 18-19  9th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow.  Crossraod  Mall, 

San  Antonio,  TX.  Info:  nativeamerican@netscape.net 

MARCH  2006 

* 3-5  2006  Thundering  Spirit  Powwow.  Honoring  All  Our  Relations. 

Renninger's  Twin  Markets,  Highway  441  Mount  Dora,  FL.  Info:352  636-4271 
or  tahtonka@earthlink.net 

* 4-5  Great  Lakes  Indian  Culture  Association  29th  annual  Mid-Winter  Powwow. 
Baker  College,  Owosso,  MI.  Info:  810-630-1727  or  810-636-7287, 
traders:  Rodney  Deyo  734-595-7427. 

* 11  14th  Annual  Red  Creek  Mid-Winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Kline  Athletic  Center,  Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-7814 

* 10-12  4th  Annual  Souther  Miss  Golden  eagle  Intertribal  Society  Contest 
Powwow.  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Loyalty  Field,  Hattiesburg,  MS. 
Info:  601)  562-2276 

* 25-26  18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians, 
Natchez,  MS.  Info:  (601)  442-0200  or  cborum@hotmail.com 

* 25-26  Big  Spring  Powwow.  Howard  College  Coliseum,  Big  Spring,  TX. 

Info:  (432)  263-3255  or  rodond@cox.net 

APRIL  2006 

* 22  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow,  Red  Wing  Park 
1398  General  Booth,  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 22  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 28-30  Mantle  Rock  Powwow.  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  KY. 

Info:  kamamasutton@aol.com  270/965-9432  or  270/965-5882 

JUNE  2006 

* 2-3  10th  Annual  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Bakersfield  College. 

(no  city  & state  provided)  Info:  Gene  Albitre  (661)  589  3181 
earawhide@sbcglobal . net 

* 16-18  Redbird's  2006  Children  Of  Many  Colors  Intertribal  Powwow.  Moorpark 
College,  Moorpark,  CA.  Info:  805)  217-0364 

Email:  redbirds_vision@hotmail . com  or  www.RedbirdsVision.org 

* 16-18.  Tribal  Crossroads  Powwow.  Grayson  County  Agricultural  and  Recreation 
Park,  Leitchfield,  KY.  Info:  270-286-8545.  Email:  kyshores@direcway.com 

or  http : //www. ky shores . com/powwow 


:ULY  2006 


* 28  Annual  Grand  Mid-Summer  Powwow.  Queens  County  Farm  Museum, 

Floral  Park,  NY.  Info:  (718)  347-FARM 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

* 23-24  28th  annual  Council  of  Three  Rivers  American  Indian  Center  Inc.  Powwow. 
Dorseyville, PA.  Info:  412-782-4458  or  E-mail:  powwowies@hotmail.com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  January  3,  2006 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . html 

APRIL  2006 

April  14  - 16,  2006 
Chilliwack  Pow  Wow 
Chilliwack,  BC 
Call  (604)  824  9927 

MAY  2006 

May  6,  2006 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Traditional  Graduation  Pow-Wow 

University  of  Manitoba 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Call  (204)  474-8850 

Website:  http: //www. umanitoba . ca/ student/ a sc /events/ pow -wow. html 
JULY  2006 

July  27  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 

July,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 
Sioux  Narrows,  ON 

July,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 
Nestor  Falls,  ON 

AUGUST  2006 

August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 
Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage.org 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 
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Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 


be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Michelle  Gross,  Karen  Cooper,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Manuel  Redwoman, 
Gary  Smith,  Robert  Dorman,  Dana  Aldea,  Janet  Smith,  Johnny  Rustywire, 
Debbie  Sanders,  John  D.  Berry 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Kelly  Tiger  Sr."  

Date:  Thu,  29  Dec  2005  10:09:12  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="KELLY  TIGER  SR." 

http: //nativetimes . com/index. asp Pact ion=displayart icle&article_id =73 85 
Wildfires  kill  Seminole  man 

Elder  served  as  pastor,  blazes  spare  tribal  offices 
Sam  Lewin 
December  29,  2005 

Oklahoma  wildfires  have  claimed  the  life  of  a Native  American  elder. 

Kelly  Tiger  Sr.  died  Dec.  26  after  suffering  burns  on  over  70  percent  of 
his  body  sustained  when  fires  broke  out  in  the  Hughes  County  community  of 
Holdenville.  Tiger,  69,  was  a member  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Oklahoma 
and  a pastor  at  Hilltop  Indian  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wewoka. 

A familiar  figure  in  the  area.  Tiger  for  years  officiated  at  funerals 
and  was  renowned  for  staying  in  touch  with  his  Seminole  heritage. 

"Mr.  Tiger  was  one  of  the  last  of  his  generation  of  traditional  people 
who  carried  on  the  traditional  ways  of  life  and  religion  among  the 
Seminole  people,"  Tiger's  cousin.  Rich  Harjo,  told  the  Daily  Oklahoman. 

Officials  say  the  wildfires  also  claimed  the  lives  of  four  people  in 
Texas . 

The  day  after  Tiger  died,  other  Seminoles  were  still  coping  with  a swath 
of  blazes  that  charred  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  and  destroyed  scores  of 


homes,  including  fifty  in  Oklahoma.  Children  playing  with  fireworks, 
tossed  lit  cigarettes,  downed  power  lines  and  burning  trash  have  been 
cited  as  possible  causes  of  the  fires. 

"We  are  okay.  There  are  fires  busting  out  all  over  the  place.  It  burns 
your  eyes  to  go  outside,"  Marsha  Harjo,  an  employee  at  the  Seminole  Nation 
Trading  Post,  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

There  was  no  damage  reported  at  the  Seminole  Nation  tribal  office  in 
Wewoka . 

Harjo  said  area  resident  were  scrambling  to  save  property. 

"They  are  protecting  their  homes  pretty  good,"  she  said. 

Gov.  Brad  Henry  has  requested  and  received  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 

"The  firefighters  who  have  fought  these  blazes  have  done  an  incredible 
job,  and  they  have  done  so  despite  exhaustion,  fierce  winds  and  resources 
that  have  been  stretched  to  the  limits,"  Henry  said.  "This  grant  money,  if 
approved  for  all  these  counties,  will  greatly  help  local  governments  in 
these  eligible  areas." 
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Native  American  journalists  mourn  loss  of  newspaperman 
Gary  Avey  was  65 

Native  American  Journalists  Association 
December  29,  2005 

The  Native  American  Journalists  Association  offers  condolences  to  the 
family  of  Native  Peoples  Publisher  and  NAHA  member  Gary  Avey,  who  died 
after  suffering  complications  from  lung  cancer. 

Avey,  65,  founded  the  magazine  dedicated  to  "the  sensitive  portrayal  of 
the  arts  and  lifeways  of  the  Native  peoples  of  the  Americas"  in  1987  while 
he  was  deputy  director  of  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Native 
Peoples  initially  was  created  as  a quarterly  publication  as  a benefit  to 
museum  members.  The  50,000-circulation  bimonthly  magazine  is  now  published 
six  times  a year  and  is  now  supported  by  a group  of  investors. 

"He  ran  a fantastic  publication  that  supported  Native  people.  Its 
influence  ran  outside  Native  circles,"  said  NAHA  President  Mike  Kellogg 
(Navajo).  "He  will  be  missed." 

Before  becoming  editor  of  Arizona  Highways  in  1979,  Avey  served  in  the 
Army  and  obtained  a master's  degree  in  art  education  from  Arizona  State 
University.  After  graduation,  he  became  art  director  at  an  Arizona 
printing  firm  while  freelancing  in  graphic  design. 

Three  years  after  becoming  the  deputy  director  at  the  Heard  and  one  year 
after  launching  the  magazine,  Avey  left  the  museum  in  1988  to  focus  on 
Native  Peoples  and  tell  the  stories  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  His  magazine  brought  images  of  the  culture  and  the 
arts  of  the  descendants  of  these  ancient  civilizations  to  life  in  his 
high-glossy  publication. 

"Gary  grew  the  magazine. . .into  an  attractive,  thought-provoking, 
self-supporting  bimonthly  magazine  recognized  around  the  world,"  said 
Native  Peoples  Editor  Daniel  Gibson.  "...Gary  believed  in  doing,  and  his 
pluck,  his  humor,  his  determination  and  his  vision  will  be  missed." 

Avey  also  touched  the  lives  of  many  NAHA  members,  some  who  were  his 
students,  and  other  who  freelanced  for  his  publications. 

NAHA  member  Valarie  Lee  (White  Mountain  Apache)  said  Avey  had  been 
instrumental  in  shaping  her  journalism  career.  While  working  as  retail 
director  at  the  magazine,  Avey  encouraged  the  single  mother  to  return  to 
school  to  study  journalism  and  offered  to  pay  for  it. 


"'We  need  Native  American  writers, ' he  said  smiling.  'When  you're  ready, 
send  me  some  stories,'"  wrote  Lee,  who  is  now  a reporter  for  The  Navajo 
Times,  in  a column  about  Avey.  "And  as  I file  my  stories  for  deadline  and 
I think  of  the  years  I worked  for  him  and  the  many  things  he  taught  me,  I 
am  filled  with  hope,  peace,  gratitude  and  love  for  I had  a friend  who  took 
a young  single  mother  under  his  wings  and  told  her  to  dream.  He  told  her 
to  work  hard  and  remember  to  be  respectful,  compassionate  and  open-minded 
with  people. 

"Thank  you,  Gary,"  Lee  wrote.  "I  will  never  forget  you  and  I can't  think 
of  anyone  who  believed  and  loved  and  respected  the  Native  peoples  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  North  American  continent  and  their  culture  and 
vibrant  heritage  more  than  you." 

Although  Avey  wasn't  Native  American,  he  has  been  honored  for  his 
publication  and  the  services  he  performed  for  the  Native  community.  A 
committee  of  the  Native  American  Recognition  Days  of  Arizona  awarded  him 
for  his  dedication  to  Native  Americans  this  past  fall.  Avey  sat  on  the 
Phoenix  Indian  Center  board  of  directors.  He  also  had  been  chairman  of  the 
Arizona  Commission  on  the  Arts,  and  served  on  the  board  of  Arizonans  for 
Cultural  Development  and  the  Arts  and  Business  Council  of  Greater  Phoenix, 
among  others. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Allenej  his  two  children,  Mark  and  Marcyj 
and  two  grandchildren . 
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Ponca  woman  dies  in  car  crash 
"She  was  a very  loving  person" 

PONCA  CITY  OK 
Native  American  Times 
December  29,  2005 

A Ponca  Nation  woman  that  died  in  a car  accident  is  being  remembered  as  a 
good  friend  and  mother. 

Iris  Laverne  LeClair,  62,  died  Dec.  26  after  a one-vehicle  crash  in  Kay 
County. 

Officials  report  that  LeClair,  a retired  teacher,  died  while  traveling 
on  Highway  60  after  she  attempted  to  pass  another  vehicle  and  instead  ran 
off  the  road. 

Her  G-M-C  pickup  truck  overturned  and  LeClair  passed  away  at  the  scene. 
She  was  not  wearing  a seat  belt. 

"She  was  a very  loving  person,  a good  mother  and  a good  sister  to  her 
siblings,"  LeClair' s friend  Rose  Kaudlekaule  told  the  Native  American 
Times.  "She  was  a religious  woman." 

Kaudlekaule  said  LeClair  was  an  avid  sports  fan  and  enthusiastically 
rooted  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  According  to  her  obituary,  LeClair 
recently  retired  as  a culinary/bakery  instructor  at  Pioneer  Vo-Tech  after 
23  years  of  employment.  Five  children,  four  brothers  and  sisters,  eight 
grandsons  and  one  great-granddaughter  survive  her. 

She  is  buried  at  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  in  White  Eagle. 

In  2000,  LeClair' s niece  Sandra  also  died  in  a car  accident.  Sandra 
LeClair  was  22  at  the  time. 
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Leaden  of  Warm  Springs  tribe  dies  at  69 

Cultural  carrier  - Warren  "Rudy"  Clements  was  known 

as  an  untiring  statesman  for  the  tribe 

3ANIE  HAR 

December  30,  2005 

Warren  "Rudy"  Clements,  the  longtime  public  face  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Warm  Springs,  died  of  complications  from  diabetes  Wednesday 
night.  He  was  69. 

Clements  held  several  high-ranking  jobs  with  the  tribe,  most  recently 
overseeing  tribal  relations  and  heading  casino  and  gambling  boards.  For 
the  past  decade,  he  pushed  for  the  Warm  Springs  to  get  state  approval  for 
a bitterly  contested  off -reservation  casino  in  the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 

A skilled  communicator  with  a background  in  education,  Clements  was 
invaluable  to  Oregon  governors  and  other  elected  officials,  serving  on 
numerous  state  and  local  boards.  He  was  especially  proud  of  his  role  in 
helping  then-state  Sen.  Vic  Atiyeh  create  the  Legislative  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  1975. 

"He  was  a statesman  on  behalf  of  the  tribe,  and  a very  effective 
statesman,  and  he  carried  the  banner  for  us  well,"  said  Dody  Calica, 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  Warm  Springs.  "He  had  a lot  of  charisma  and 
provided  a lot  of  inspiration." 

Michael  Mason,  a lobbyist  for  the  tribe,  described  Clements  as  a 
gentleman  with  a wonderful  sense  of  humor  who  never  seemed  to  tire  of 
sharing  his  culture  or  explaining  why  the  tribe  wanted  to  build  a casino 
in  its  ancestral  land  --  the  environmentally  protected  gorge. 

"He  was  willing  to  tell  the  story  over  and  over  and  talk  to  anybody  who 
would  listen,  and  I deeply  appreciated  his  perseverance, " Mason  said. 

Clements  was  born  on  the  reservation  on  June  10,  1936,  the  oldest  son  of 
Bart  and  Helen  McCorkle  Clements.  His  Indian  name  was  Sta-xo-thali,  after 
the  chief  of  the  lower  Deschutes  band  from  whom  he  was  descended. 

Clements  was  among  the  first  in  his  tribe  to  graduate  from  college, 
earning  his  bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education  in  1962  from  Eastern 
Oregon  University,  where  he  lettered  in  baseball  and  served  on  the  student 
council . 

"I  decided  I didn't  want  to  be  poor,"  he  said,  explaining  his 
educational  drive  in  a recent  interview  with  The  Oregonian. 

After  college,  he  taught  and  coached  at  Portland's  David  Douglas  High 
School  and  held  high-profile  jobs  before  heading  home  to  the  reservation. 
For  the  next  three  decades,  he  devoted  himself  not  only  to  the  Warm 
Springs  but  also  to  improving  the  lot  of  other  tribes  in  Oregon. 

Atiyeh,  who  served  as  Oregon's  governor  from  1979  to  1987,  praised 
Clements  as  a public  servant  and  a dear  friend.  For  years,  the  two  men 
dined  together  and  fished  for  trout  on  the  Deschutes  River. 

"It's  a big  hole  in  the  tribe  in  terms  of  leadership,"  Atiyeh  said. 

"It's  a big  hole  in  my  life." 

Clements  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  47  years,  Anna  Queahpama  Clements;  a 
granddaughter  and  a great-grandson;  three  brothers;  and  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews. 

His  body  will  be  dressed  today  as  part  of  the  funeral  ceremony.  At  9 a.m. 
Saturday,  a procession  will  carry  his  body  from  the  Simnasho  Longhouse  to 
the  Agency  Cemetery  at  Warm  Springs.  The  burial  ceremony  will  start  about 
10:45  a.m. 
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Local  tribal  advocate  dies  at  73 
BY  ROGER  SIDEMAN 
December  31,  2005 

Ella  Rodriguez,  a pioneering  advocate  for  Native  Americans  and  tribal 
consultant  to  numerous  high-profile  construction  projects  in  the  Pajaro 
Valley,  died  last  week.  She  was  73. 

Starting  more  than  30  years  ago,  Rodriguez  forged  relationships  with 
Central  Coast  archeologists,  developers  and  government  agencies  in  what 
has  become  a standard  practice  for  preserving  Native  American  burial  and 
heritage  sites. 

Born  in  1932  in  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Madonna,  in  the  area  known  as  Hazel 
Dell,  Rodriguez  lived  in  the  Monterey  Bay  area  her  entire  life,  most 
recently  in  Castroville. 

Friends  and  colleagues  say  she  will  be  remembered  for  her  strong  yet 
calm,  considerate  voice. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  she  stopped  bulldozers  in  their  tracks, 
climbing  up  to  the  operator  to  tell  them  what  to  look  out  for. 

"Ella  was  strong,  but  had  a heart  of  gold,"  said  Trudy  Haversat,  a 
friend  and  historian  who  featured  Rodriguez  in  her  2004  book,  "The  Esalen 
Indians  of  the  Big  Sur  Country." 

In  1975,  Rodriguez  participated  in  "Almost  massacre  of  Lee  Road,"  as  her 
cousin  called  it,  where  the  American  Indian  Movement  set  up  camp  and 
displayed  guns  to  defend  land  where  their  ancestors  had  been  buried  until 
as  recently  as  1910.  At  one  point  in  the  three-month  face-off  with  county 
sheriff's  deputies,  the  male  protesters  sent  away  all  the  women  and 
children  and  were  prepared  to  die  to  protect  the  20  to  30  shallow 
gravesites,  recalled  Rob  Edwards,  an  archeology  professor  at  Cabrillo 
College. 

Sheriff  Alfred  Noren  was  ready  to  raid  the  camp,  but  was  ordered  back  by 
three  county  supervisors. 

After  more  than  a year  of  wrangling,  a deal  was  finally  worked  out  to 
preserve  a portion  of  the  land,  and  it  was  Rodriguez,  a documented 
descendant  of  the  Ohlone  people,  whose  name  was  put  atop  the  official 
papers  filed  in  court.  The  remains  that  had  been  disturbed  were  reburied 
in  the  protected  portion. 

"It  was  a big  mess,"  Rodriguez  said  in  Haversat 's  book.  "I  was  defending 
the  ancestors,  not  myself.  A number  of  us  tried  talking  to  the  developer, 
but  he  didn't  want  to  talk  with  us.  It  is  sad  that  human  remains  have  to 
be  disturbed,  but  progress  is  a very  aggressive  force  and  we  often  have  to 
compromise. " 

It  was  then  Rodriguez  decided  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  her  time  to 
protecting  Native  American  remains  by  cultivating  close  relationships  with 
archeologists . 

New  development  laws  in  the  1970s  empowered  Native  Americans  to  protect 
heritage  sites.  Rodriguez  - who  at  a Mt.  Madonna  pow-wow  was  officially 
honored  with  the  rank  of  Tribal  Elder  and  whose  ancestry  included  Ohlone, 
Chumash,  Cherokee,  Esalen  and  Yaqui  - was  sanctioned  to  act  as  "most 
likely  descendant"  for  a variety  of  construction  projects. 

"She  was  essentially  the  first  Native  American  to  come  through  and 
better  the  treatment  of  human  remains,"  said  Gary  S.  Breschini,  a Salinas 
archeologist.  Much  of  her  work  involved  advocating  for  more  historical 
research  and  scientific  exploration  at  construction  sites,  he  said. 

Other  projects  included  Ohlone  Middle  School,  St.  Francis  Central  Coast 
Catholic  High  School,  Guadalupe  Creek,  Rancho  San  Carlos  in  the  Carmel 
Highlands,  Moss  Landing  Marine  Labs,  the  "Blood  Alley"  sewer  project  near 
Morgan  Hill. 

Conflict  over  Rodriguez's  Indian  heritage  didn't  start  in  her  middle  age. 
As  a young  student  at  the  former  Casserly  Elementary  School,  she  sometimes 
had  trouble  fitting  in  and  became  self-conscious  about  being  a Native 


American . 

"I  was  always  defending  my  Indian  side  against  the  school  and  the  other 
kids/'  Rodriguez  once  recalled.  "I  fought  back  as  best  I could;  clothes 
were  ripped  and  teeth  flew." 

By  the  time  she  was  13,  the  Pajaro  Valley  Unified  School  District  and 
probation  departments  had  had  enough  and  she  was  sent  to  an  Indian  trade 
school  in  Nevada,  unbeknownst  to  her  parents. 

Dust  two  months  ago,  Rodriguez  joined  her  elderly  cousin,  Clara  Ortiz, 
on  a trip  to  Oregon. 

"Ella  loved  it  there  and  wanted  to  stay,"  said  Ortiz.  "But  she  knew  she 
was  sick  and  returned  to  Castroville. " 

Besides  Ortiz,  one  brother.  Doe  Williams  of  Oregon,  also  survives 
Rodriguez . 

She  will  be  buried  today  at  2 p.m.  beside  her  mother,  aunts  and 
grandparents  at  Valley  Catholic  Cemetery  on  Freedom  Boulevard. 
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Diabetes  claims  Warm  Springs  chief 
Rudy  Clements 
News  staff  writer 
December  31,  2005 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  lost  a valued  member  of  tribal 
government  with  the  passing  of  Warren  Rudy  Clements  on  Dec.  28  due  to 
complications  of  diabetes.  Fie  died  at  St.  Charles  Flospital  in  Bend. 

Clements  was  born  on  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation  on  Dune  10, 

1936.  Fie  was  the  oldest  son  of  Bart  and  Flelen  McCorkle  Clements. 

Clements'  Indian  name  was  Sta-xo-thali . Sta-xo-thali  was  a treaty  signer 
and  Chief  of  the  Lower  Deschutes  Band,  who  was  killed  in  1864  by  Paulina's 
band  near  the  crossing  of  the  Crooked  River,  about  12  miles  Northeast  of 
Camp  Maury.  Clements  was  a direct  descendant  of  Sta-xo-thali. 

Clements  was  one  of  the  Tribe's  earliest  college  graduates,  getting  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  elementary  education  from  Eastern  Oregon 
College  in  La  Grande  in  1962. 

After  a long  and  varied  career  in  education,  economic  development  and 
tribal  government,  Clements  was  active  in  recent  years  as  a prominent 
proponent  of  expanding  the  Warm  Springs'  gaming  operations  into  the 
Columbia  River  Gorge. 

Clements  practiced  the  Washat  Indian  religion  as  he  learned  it  from  the 
Queahpama  family.  The  three  sisters,  Nettie,  Matilda,  and  Sylvia  were 
instrumental  in  his  teaching.  Clements  worshiped  at  the  Simnasho  Longhouse 
for  many  years. 

A prayer  service  was  held  at  the  Rudy  and  Anna  Clements  residence  on  Dec. 
29.  The  dressing  will  be  at  the  Simnasho  Longhouse  on  Dec.  30  at  3 p.m. 
Overnight  Washat  services  will  follow.  Interdenominational  services  follow 
the  Washat  service.  The  procession  will  leave  the  Simnasho  Longhouse  at  9 
a.m  Saturday,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Agency  Cemetery  at 
approximately  10:45. 
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Mamie  Oxendine  Hunt 
Lumberton 

Mamie  Oxendine  Hunt,  90,  of  18  Harleesville  Road,  died  Dec.  24,  2005,  at 
her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Riverside  Independent  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Derry  McNeill,  Oscar  Henderson  and  Willie  Hardin  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Oxendine  cemetery  on  Oak  Grove  Church  Road. 

Hunt  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Oct.  23,  1915,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Sweeten  and  Priscilla  Freeman  Hunt.  She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her 
first  husband,  the  Rev.  William  Howard  Oxendine;  two  daughters,  Vivian  0. 
Hammonds  and  Vernie  Mae  Oxendine;  and  a son,  Howard  Oxendine  Dr. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Spencer  Hunt  of  the  home;  six  daughters, 

Doris  Hardin,  Dorothy  Hammond,  Carelene  Butler,  all  of  Lumberton,  Cheryl 
Oxendine  of  the  home,  Audrey  Locklear  of  Greensboro  and  Wendy  Tollison  of 
Reidsville;  four  sons,  Leon  Oxendine  and  L.D.  Oxendine,  both  of  Lumberton, 
Deffery  Oxendine  of  the  home,  and  Billy  Ray  Oxendine  of  Archdale;  two 
friends,  Chestine  Locklear  and  Willie  Marshall  Oxendine,  both  of 
Lumberton;  51  grandchildren;  75  great-grandchildren;  and  seven  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Walter  Locklear 
Maxton 

Walter  Locklear,  88,  of  101  Geraldine  Road,  died  Dec.  26,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Earl  Henderson  and  Theodore  Locklear  officiating. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Donald  Lewis  Locklear  of  the  home;  a daughter, 

Lillie  Mae  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  a stepson,  Lee  Edward  Locklear  of  Maxton; 
a brother,  Leo  Locklear  of  Rowland;  25  grandchildren;  43  great- 
grandchildren; and  16  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  visitation  will  be  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral 
Home. 

December  30,  2005 

Raymond  Leslie  Clark 
Lumberton 

Raymond  Leslie  "Pete"  Clark,  86,  of  408  Union  Chapel  Road,  died  Dec.  26, 
2005,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Berea  Baptist  Church  in  Pembroke. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Tribal  Mound  Cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Estelle  Revels  Clark. 

Surviving  are  three  sons  and  their  wives,  Ray  and  Kat  Littleturtle, 

Dennis  and  Linda  Clark,  D.  Michael  and  Tabetha  Clark,  all  of  Pembroke;  a 
brother,  Barto  Clark  Dr.  and  wife,  Geraldine,  of  Pembroke;  a sister,  Ann 
Burleson  of  Leland;  10  grandchildren;  and  15  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke,  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Dennis  Clark,  4693 
Union  Chapel  Road,  Pembroke. 

Memorials  made  be  made  to  The  Lumbee  Tribal  Elders  Council,  attention 
treasurer,  4693  Union  Chapel  Road,  Pembroke,  N.C.,  or  to  the  Pembroke  Boys 
and  Girls  Club. 

Sophronia  Rogers  Hunt 
Lumberton 

Sophronia  Rogers  Hunt,  53,  of  337  Boone  Road,  died  Dec.  27,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Elrod  Baptist  Church,  the  Pastor 
Gary  Chavis  and  Rev.  Bruce  Swett  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Elrod  Baptist  Cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Israel  Rogers  and  Mozener 


Oxendine  Rogers;  a brother,  Dimmy  Randall  Rogers;  and  a sister,  Mona  Lisa 
Rogers . 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Andy  Hunt  of  the  home;  four  brothers.  Clay 
Rogers  of  Lumberton,  Melvin  Rogers  of  Orrum,  Martin  Rogers  of  Mooresville 
and  Michael  Rogers  of  Pembroke;  a son.  Dames  Andrew  Hunt  of  the  home; 
three  sisters,  Nora  Dean  Campbell  and  Lena  Graham,  both  of  Lumberton,  and 
Doanna  Dominquez  of  Chadbourn;  a stepdaughter,  Traci  Lynn  Hunt  of 
Fairmont;  three  grandchildren;  and  several  nieces,  nephews,  relatives  and 
friends . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  Services  in  Lumberton. 

Danuary  2,  2006 

Annie  Ruth  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Annie  Ruth  Oxendine,  83,  of  2907  Olsen  Drive,  Lumberton,  died  Dec.  31, 
2005,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  New  Bethel  Holiness  Methodist 
Church,  the  Revs.  Elton  B.  Hunt,  Dohnny  Locklear  and  Graylen  Mitchell 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Oxendine  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Aug.  7,  1922,  a daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  T.  and  Bessie  Hunt  Scott. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Vardell  Oxendine,  a brother, 
the  Rev.  Douglas  "Dake"  Mitchell  and  two  sisters,  Memphis  Clark  and  Annie 
Pearl  Dones. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Dohnny  Oxendine,  of  Lumberton;  a sister,  Chestine 
"Tina"  Chavis  of  Lumberton;  four  grandchildren;  four  great-grandchildren; 
and  three  nieces. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Adell  C.  Locklear 
Maxton 

Adell  C.  Locklear,  74,  of  10915  U.S.  74  West,  died  Dec.  27,  2005,  at 
Scotland  Memorial  Hospital  in  Laurinburg. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Faith  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Derry  Locklear  and  Delton  Collins  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  on  Sept.  29,  1931,  to  the  late  Vester  and  Ellen  B. 
Collins . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  William  H.  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  William  Gary  Locklear  of  Laurinburg  and  Dohnnie 
Locklear  of  Shannon;  five  daughters,  Patrick  Ann  "Tootsie"  Locklear  Brooks 
Rita  Locklear  Bell,  Doanne  L.  McMillan  and  Adelene  Locklear,  all  of  Maxton 
and  Dodella  Locklear,  of  the  home;  15  grandchildren;  26  great- 
grandchildren; two  great-great-grandchildren;  and  her  lifelong  friend, 

Mary  Annah  Davis. 

Herman  Locklear 
Maxton 

Herman  Locklear,  61,  of  6 Blackfoot  Trail  Road,  died  Dec.  27,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Shoeheel  Holiness  Methodist 
Church,  the  Revs.  Neal  Locklear  Dr.,  Marvin  Locklear  and  Brian  Locklear 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Shoeheel  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  two  brothers,  Thurman  Locklear  and  Sherman  Locklear,  both 
of  Maxton;  and  a sister,  Ellen  Earls  of  Virginia. 

Visitation  will  be  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral  Home  in  Rowland. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

December  27,  2005 


Doseph  T.  Locklear 


FAIRMONT  - loseph  Terry  Locklear,  52,  of  3374  E.  McDonald  Road,  died 
Sunday,  Dec.  25,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Lumberton.  Burial  in  Wilbert  Locklear  Sr.  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Brothers,  R.L.,  Wilbert,  Roger,  Terry  and  lackie;  and 
sisters,  Patricia  Lewis,  Sarah  Phillips,  Eurina  Oxendine  and  Dorothy. 

December  28,  2005 

Walter  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Walter  Locklear,  88,  of  101  Geraldine  Road,  died  Monday,  Dec. 

26,  2005,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Thursday  in  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church.  Burial 

in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Son,  Donald;  daughter,  Lillie;  stepson,  Lee;  brother,  Leo; 
25  grandchildren;  43  great-grandchildren;  and  16  great-great-grandchildren 

December  30,  2005 

Adell  C.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Mrs.  Adell  C.  Locklear,  74,  of  10915  U.S.  74,  died  Tuesday,  Dec 

27,  2005. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Faith  Baptist  Church.  Burial,  Brooks 
family  cemetery.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home 
Pembroke . 

Survived  by:  Sons,  William  and  lohnnie;  daughters.  Tootsie  Brooks,  Rita 
Bell,  loanne  McMillan,  Adelene  and  lodella;  15  grandchildren;  26  great- 
grandchildren; and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

December  29,  2005 

Mary  lane  (lones)  Whitefeather 

Mary  lane  (lones)  Whitefeather  (O-Zha-Wa-Zhig-Quan  which  means  Brown 
Head),  77,  of  Ponemah,  MN  died  Tuesday,  December  27,  2005  at  the 
Clearwater  County  Memorial  Hospital  in  Bagley,  MN. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  10  am,  Friday,  December  30,  2005  at  the  Ponemah 
Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  MN  with  spiritual  advisor  Thomas  1.  Stillday. 
A wake  will  begin  Wednesday,  December  28th  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Ponemah  Community  Center  and  go  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Saturday. 
Interment  will  be  at  the  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah,  MN  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

She  was  born  December  22,  1928  in  Ponemah,  MN  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  (Downwind)  lones.  She  lived  in  the  Ponemah/Redby  area  most  of  her 
life.  She  married  Leroy  N.  Whitefeather  on  May  28,  1952.  She  worked  for 
the  forestry  on  a seasonal  basis  by  planting  trees.  She  also  worked  for 
the  commercial  fisherman  on  the  reservation.  She  enjoyed  being  a 
homemaker.  She  also  enjoyed  sewing  and  doing  embroidery  work. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters:  Gloria  (Clarence)  Whitefeather 
Spears  of  Redby;  lacki  (Lloyd)  Donnell  of  Redby;  Georgianna  (Dennis) 
Whitefeather  of  Minneapolis;  Sons:;  Richard  of  Seattle,  WA;  Martin 
(Michelle)  of  Grand  Forks,  ND;  14  grandchildren  and  25  great 
grandchildren;  Brothers:  Melvin  (Nina)  lones  of  Bemidji;  Fred  (Gertrude) 
lones  of  Ponemah;  Sister:  Louisa  Rodriguez  of  Salem,  Oregon 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  parents,  2 brothers,  1 sister, 
5 sons  and  1 daughter. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Leona  Stately,  Gladys  Maxwell,  loseph 
Cloud,  Valencia  lones,  Darlene  lones,  lessie  lones,  Cheri  Goodwin, 

Margaret  Dow  and  Kristen  Hart. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Michael  Whitefeather,  leremy  Strong, 
Clarence  Spears,  lr.,  Kevin  lones,  Wesley  lones,  Myron  lones,  Virgil  lones 


Herome  Graves,  Vincent  Graves  and  Denny  Graves. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

December  29,  2005 

Mary  lane  (Hones)  Whitefeather 

Mary  Hane  (Hones)  Whitefeather  (O-Zha-Wa-Zhig-Quan  which  means  Brown 
Head),  77,  of  Ponemah,  died  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  2005,  at  Clearwater 
County  Memorial  Hospital  in  Bagley. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Ponemah  Community 
Center  in  Ponemah  with  spiritual  advisor  Thomas  H.  Stillday.  A wake  began 
on  Wednesday  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until  the 
time  of  service  on  Saturday  at  the  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  Family  Burial 
Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Hanuary  1,  2006 

Robert  Stanford  Frazier 
'Mato  Wakanhdi' 

Robert  Stanford  Frazier  "Mato  Wakanhdi",  58,  of  Niobrara,  Neb.,  formerly 
of  Sioux  City,  died  Friday,  Dec.  30,  2005,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital  after 
a short  illness. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Santee  Community  Center  in  Santee,  Neb 
, with  Ron  Thomas  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Congregational  Cemetery, 
Santee.  Visitation  will  begin  Saturday  and  continue  today,  with  a 7:30  p.m 
wake  today,  at  the  Santee  Community  Center.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Meyer  Brothers  Colonial  Chapel. 

Robert  was  born  Aug.  21,  1947,  in  Winnebago,  Neb.,  the  son  of  Louis 
LeRoy  and  Ramona  Frazier.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  He  was  a long-time  resident  of  Sioux  City  and  also  traveled  from  the 
West  Coast  to  the  East  Coast.  He  was  a jack  of  all  trades. 

He  enjoyed  making  Native  American  crafts.  He  was  loved  and  will  be 
missed  by  many. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Ramona  Frazier  of  Niobrara;  two  sons, 
Earlwin  Frazier  and  his  wife,  Memori,  of  Sioux  City  and  Leon  Bearshield  of 
Sioux  City;  three  daughters,  Laura  Frazier  and  her  fiance,  Hoe  Sitzmann, 
of  Sioux  City,  Roberta  Frazier  of  California  and  Hackie  Medina  of  Sioux 
City;  four  brothers,  Tracy  Fields  of  Sioux  City,  Heremiah  Frazier  of  Sioux 
City,  Dennis  LeRoy  of  Niobrara  and  Donald  LeRoy  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  three 
sisters,  Peggy  Frazier  of  Sioux  City,  Carol  Balvin  and  her  husband,  Alan, 
of  Sioux  City  and  Sandy  LeRoy  of  Washington;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Louis  LeRoy;  a grandmother; 
three  aunts;  and  an  uncle. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Hournal. 

December  30,  2005 

Lyle  Callous  Leg 

FORTYATES-  Lyle  Callous  Leg,  39,  Fort  Yates,  died  Dec.  27,  2005,  in  Fort 
Yates . 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Han.  2,  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church,  Fort  Yates. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Anthony  Long  Chase 

Anthony  Long  Chase,  son  of  Marvella  Starr  and  Cody  Long  Chase,  Bullhead, 
S.D.,  was  stillborn  Dec.  29,  2005,  at  Medcenter  One,  Bismarck. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 

December  28,  2005 

Dr.  Medicine  was  committed  to  teaching 
By  Jo  Hall 

The  Mobridge  area  and  the  world  lost  a remarkable  woman,  a dedicated 
teacher  and  one  committed  to  fighting  for  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
those  oppressed  when  Beatrice  Medicine,  PhD.,  82,  died  Monday,  Dec.  19, 
2005,  during  emergency  surgery  at  Medcenter  One  Hospital  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 
Her  native  name  was  Hinsha  Waste  Agli  Win,  which  translates  to  Returns 
Victorious  With  A Red  Horse  Woman. 

She  was  born  in  Wakpala  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  on  Aug.  1,  1923 
to  Martin  Medicine  3r.  and  Anna  Grace  (Gabe)  Medicine.  She  attended  the 
Wakpala  Public  School  and  after  graduation  enrolled  at  South  Dakota  State 
University  in  Brookings,  earning  a baccalaureate  degree  in  1945.  Further 
study  in  her  chosen  field  of  anthropology  followed  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  Michigan  State  University  and  the  University  of  Washington. 

She  earned  an  MA  degree  at  Michigan  State  in  1954,  and  completed  her 
doctorate  in  1983  at  the  university  of  Wisconsin  while  teaching  there. 

Her  lifelong  commitment  to  the  instruction  of  others  began  shortly  after 
her  graduation  from  SDSU,  when  she  was  hired  as  an  instructor  at  Haskell 
Indian  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  Subsequent  teaching  positions  included 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  (N.M.)  Agency  School,  Flandreau  (S.D.)  Indian  School, 
the  University  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  and  Mount 
Royal  College,  Calgary,  Alberta,  both  in  Canada,  the  University  of  Montana 
the  University  of  South  Dakota,  San  Francisco  State  University,  the 
University  of  Washington,  Dartmouth  College,  Colorado  College,  Stanford 
University,  and  California  State  University  at  Northridge,  among  others. 
She  was  also  frequently  asked  to  be  a visiting  scholar  at  universities  and 
research  institutions  across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  her  teaching  role.  Dr.  Medicine  was  active  in  civic 
matters  that  affect  the  rights  of  children,  women,  ethnic  minorities, 
especially  American  Indians  (or  as  they  are  known  in  Canada,  Native  or 
First  Nations)  and  gay/lesbian  and  trans-gendered  individuals. 

She  served  as  head  of  the  Women's  Branch  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples  for  the  Canadian  government,  helping  to  draft 
legislation  to  further  protect  the  legal  rights  of  Native  families  there. 

She  was  actively  involved  in  establishing  American  Indian  Centers  in 
Seattle,  Vancouver  and  Calgary,  and  served  as  a consultant  and  adviser  to 
numerous  cities  and  other  governmental  entities  on  social  issues,  as  well 
as  public  and  private  foundations  nationwide.  She  served  as  an  expert 
witness  in  several  trials  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  American  Indians, 
including  the  1974  federal  case  brought  against  the  individuals  involved 
in  the  Wounded  Knee  take-over  of  1973. 

Issues  of  indigenous  peoples  across  the  world  were  of  great  interest  to 
her,  and  she  combined  presenting  American  Indian  ideas  and  concepts  with 
learning  about  other  cultures,  traveling  to  lecture  and  present  her 
research  papers  in  Germany,  Peru,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Yugoslavia, 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Botswana,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Lithuania 
and  Great  Britain. 

A chance  encounter  on  one  of  these  trips  led  her  to  return  and  create  a 
documentary  video,  juxtaposing  footage  of  Russian  hobbyists  that  reenact 
idealized  Plains  Indian  culture  and  dance  with  the  reactions  to  this  shown 
by  Lakota  residents  of  her  home  community  on  Standing  Rock  Reservation. 
This  video  had  been  shown  widely  across  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
great  acclaim  and  interest. 

Dr.  Medicine  has  received  many  awards  including  several  honorary 
doctorates  and  distinguished  alumna  awards,  numerous  fellowships  and 
citations,  the  Ohana  Award  from  the  American  Counseling  Association,  the 
Outstanding  Woman  of  Color  Award  from  the  National  Institute  of  Women  of 
Color,  an  Honoring  Our  Allies  Award  from  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task 
Force,  and  the  Bronislaw  Malinowski  Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement  from 
the  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology. 


Within  the  last  month,  she  was  awarded  the  George  and  Louise  Spindler 
award  for  Education  in  Anthropology  from  the  American  Anthropology 
Association.  Another  less  formal  award  of  which  she  was  perhaps  more  proud, 
was  having  been  the  Sacred  Pipe  Woman  at  the  Sun  Dance  at  Sitting  Bull's 
Camp  in  1977. 

She  was  the  author  of  two  books  on  indigenous  women  and  more  than  100 
articles  on  various  subjects  including  bilingual  education,  gender  studies, 
native  education,  alcoholism  and  sobriety  studies,  art,  and  ethno-history . 
The  University  of  Illinois  Press  published  a collection  of  her  writings 
entitled  "Learning  to  be  an  Anthropologist  and  Remaining  Native"  in  2001, 
and  Altemira  Press  was  working  with  her  on  an  upcoming  publication  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

Her  ongoing  commitment  to  education  and  community  is  shown  by  her  work 
to  help  ensure  construction  of  a new  public  school  for  the  Wakpala 
community  upon  her  return  there  after  her  teaching  career. 

At  Dr.  Medicine's  request,  there  will  be  no  services,  and  the  family 
asks  that  in  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  be  made  in  her  name  to  the 
American  Indian  College  Fund,  8333  Greenwood  Boulevard,  Denver,  Colo. 

80221. 

Doe  Brown  Wolf  was  2005  C-EB  graduate 
By  Do  Hall 

Doseph  3acob  "Doe"  Brown  Wolf  was  born  in  Eagle  Butte,  where  he  grew  up, 
attended  school  and  graduated  from  high  school  in  Eagle  Butte  this  spring 
with  the  class  of  2005. 

What  should  have  been  the  beginning  of  his  adult  life  ended  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  17,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Eagle  Butte.  He  was  19  years  old. 

He  was  born  Dune  28,  1986,  in  Eagle  Butte  to  Linda  Addison  and  Steven 
Brown  Wolf. 

He  leaves  his  very  special  friend  Dessica  Iron  Moccasin;  his  parents; 
brothers  Francis,  C-Day,  Ervin  and  Cecil  Addison;  sister  Danna  Brown  Wolf; 
adopted  sister  Carmen  Annis;  nieces  Shyne  Kiara,  Doeylynn  and  Tacoma 
Angelik,  all  of  Eagle  Butte,  and  Kyla  Rose  of  Rapid  City;  nephew  Michael 
Maurice  of  Eagle  Butte;  maternal  grandmothers  Cordelia  Dupris,  Veronica 
Iron  Lightning  and  Florence  Lafferty;  maternal  grandfather  Leroy  Curley; 
paternal  grandmother  Hattie  (Pretty  Bear)  Horn,  all  of  Eagle  Butte;  and 
many  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

His  maternal  grandparents  Cecil  and  Amy  (Iron  Lightning)  Curley,  aunt 
Grace  C.  Agneaux,  uncles  Arlen  and  Andy  Curley  and  Henry  "Dit"  Brown  Wolf, 
cousins  Terry  and  Keith  Kevin  Curley,  and  his  paternal  grandfather  Henry 
Brown  Wolf  Sr.  preceded  Doe  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Doe  was  Saturday,  Dec.  24,  at  the  H.V.  Dohnston  Cultural 
center  in  Eagle  Butte.  The  Very  Rev.  Deffry  Barnes,  Deacons  Dora  Bruguier 
and  Duane  Mandan,  and  Lay  Reader  Valarie  P.  Curley  officiated.  The 
Tiospaye  Singers  and  the  drum  group  Wakinyan  Maza  provided  special  music. 

Casketbearers  were  Taten  Ducheneaux,  Kane  Moran,  Taryn  Ducheneaux,  Caleb 
Moran,  Ty  Traversie,  Wakinyan  Harden,  Corey  Holy,  Lester  Peneaux,  Clyde 
Mandan,  Mahon  Deffries,  Dared  Peneaux,  Lawrence  Earring,  Lyndon  Langley, 
Dames  Curley  and  Mike  Miner. 

Honorary  bearers  were  the  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  Class  of  2005,  Eagle 
Center  staff,  and  all  of  Doe's  family,  relatives  and  friends. 

Burial  was  in  the  Family  Cemetery  in  Iron  Lightning  under  the  direction 
of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Family  and  friends  had  gathered  at  the  four-mile  junction  on  the 
preceding  afternoon  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  Cultural  Center  where 
an  all  night  wake  service  began  Friday  evening. 

Rory  Rough  Surface  had  kind  heart 
By  Do  Hall 

Rory  Rough  Surface,  perhaps  because  he  had  health  problems,  showed 
compassion  and  sympathy  for  everyone  and  everything.  "A  very  timid  and 
kindhearted  soul,"  his  relatives  described  him. 

"He  was  a dreamer  and  always  wished  there  were  no  sick  people  or 
suffering  in  the  world.  He  was  the  kind  of  person  who  would  give  you  the 
shirt  off  his  back  if  it  would  ease  your  suffering.  He  couldn't  see 


someone  cry  without  crying  himself.  He  was  a very  honest  person;  he 
couldn't  tell  a lie  if  his  life  depended  on  it." 

Rory  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Mobridge  and  Kenel.  Being  a very  big  man, 
he  had  difficulty  getting  about.  He  never  married  and  had  no  children,  but 
he  loved  children,  cats  and  dogs. 

His  favorite  holidays  were  Halloween  and  Christmas.  He  loved  giving  out 
candy  for  Halloween  and  giving  presents  at  Christmas.  He  believed  in  the 
Christian  way  of  life  and  had  a strong  faith  in  God. 

Rory  died  Sunday,  Dec.  11,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Mobridge  at  the  age  of 
31. 

He  was  born  Nov.  14,  1974,  to  Henry  and  Carol  (Bohl)  Rough  Surface  in 
Mobridge . 

Survivors  are  his  father,  Henry  Rough  Surface  of  Kenel;  two  brothers, 
Royce  Rough  Surface  of  Mobridge  and  Rodd  Rough  Surface  of  Kenel;  one 
sister,  Dessica  Rough  Surface  of  Mobridge;  grandmothers,  Alberta  (Left 
Hand)  Rough  Surface  and  Donna  (Bender)  Bohl;  nieces  and  nephews,  Rodd 
Rough  Surface  Dr.,  Angelik  Damerson,  Destinee  Damerson,  Nichole  Rough 
Surface  and  Tyler  Rough  Surface;  aunts,  Sharon  (Rough  Surface)  Yellow, 
Elaine  (Rough  Surface)  Silbernagel;  uncles,  Sam  "Sonny"  Rough  Surface, 
Robin  Rough  Surface  and  Smokey  White  Bull;  and  several  cousins,  great- 
aunts  and  uncles. 

His  mother,  Carol  Rough  Surface,  grandfather  Robert  Bohl,  cousin  Polly 
(Rough  Surface)  Fontinelle,  grandfather  Sam  Rough  Surface,  uncle  Harley 
Rough  Surface  and  aunt  Candice  Rough  Surface  preceded  him  in  death. 

Funeral  services  for  Rory  were  Saturday,  Dec.  17,  at  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Assumption  in  Kenel  with  Fr.  Kerry  Prendiville  and  Fr.  Tony  Grossenburg 
officiating.  Music  was  by  Lloyd  Thompson,  Michelle  Walking  Elk  and  Homer 
Rough  Surface. 

Casketbearers  were  Delyle  Left  Hand,  Tom  Baker,  Todd  Rough  Surface, 
DelRay  Demery,  Kerby  St.  Dohn,  Homer  Rough  Surface,  Kass  Gayton  and  Craig 
Walking  Elk.  Honorary  bearers  were  all  of  Rory's  relatives  and  friends. 

Burial  was  in  the  church  cemetery  in  Kenel  under  the  direction  of 
Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

A prayer  service  was  held  the  preceding  evening,  followed  by  an  all 
night  wake  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mobridge  Tribune. 

December  30,  2005 

Lyle  Callous  Leg 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - Funeral  for  Lyle  Callous  Leg,  age  39,  of  Fort  Yates 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in  Ft.  Yates. 

There  will  be  an  all-night  wake  service  held  at  the  church  starting  at  7 
p.m.  on  Sunday  and  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral 
Home  of  Mobridge. 

Lyle  Callous  Leg  died  Dec.  27,  2005,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Anthony  Doseph  Long  Chase 

Bullhead  - Anthony  Doseph  Long  Chase,  son  of  Marvella  Starr  and  Cody 
Long  Chase  of  Bullhead,  was  stillborn  Dec.  29,  2005,  at  Medical  Center  One 
in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

The  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Daniel  Campbell,  Dr. 

Funeral  services  for  Daniel  Campbell,  Hr.,  43,  of  Waubay,  SD,  were  held 
on  Saturday  morning,  December  31,  2005  at  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Church  in 


Enemy  Swim,  SD,  with  the  Rev.  Fr.  Charles  Chan  and  Rev.  Fr.  Les  Campbell 
officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Douglas  Rencountre  III,  Robert  Rencountre, 

Robert  Iyarpeya,  Dr.  Irish,  Randy  Iyarpeya,  Steve  Shepherd,  Vernon 
Rouillard,  and  Danny  Johnson.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  all  of  Dan's  boys 
and  friends. 

There  was  a wake  service  held  on  Friday  at  the  St.  lames  Guild  Hall  in 
Enemy  Swim. 

Interment  is  at  St.  lames  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Enemy  Swim. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Daniel  was  born  on  lune  30,  1962  to  Daniel  A.  and  Myrtle  (lackson) 
Campbell,  Sr.  in  Minneapolis,  MN.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Waubay, 
SD. 

After  his  education,  Daniel  moved  to  Fargo,  ND,  where  he  worked  for  a 
cleaning  company,  a meat  packing  plant,  and  he  also  painted  Indian  ceramic 
statues . 

On  luly  1,  1982,  Daniel  was  united  in  marriage  to  lanet  Owen  in  Webster, 
SD. 

Daniel  liked  to  draw,  do  puzzles,  and  fish.  He  loved  to  care  for 
children  and  youth  and  was  a good  role  model.  Daniel  also  loved  spending 
time  with  his  family  and  cruising. 

Daniel  passed  away  on  December  29,  2005,  at  a Webster  hospital  after  an 
extended  illness. 

Daniel  is  survived  by  his  wife,  lanet  Campbell  of  Waubay;  three  children 
- Cassie  Campbell,  lamie  Campbell,  and  Daniel  Campbell  III  of  Waubay;  one 
sister,  Cheryl  Campbell  of  Waubay;  three  brothers  - Matt  Campbell  of 
Waubay,  Eugene  Campbell  of  Waubay,  and  David  Campbell  of  Minneapolis;  one 
grandchild,  Allen  Campbell  of  Waubay;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and 
cousins . 

Daniel  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Daniel  Sr.  and  Myrtle, 
paternal  grandparents,  Adelord  and  Alice  Campbell,  and  one  brother,  Alan. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

December  31,  2005 

Audrey  Johnson,  Lower  Brule 

Audrey  C.  Johnson,  58,  Lower  Brule,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  2005,  at 
Avera  Heart  Hospital,  Sioux  Falls. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Lower  Brule  Community 
Center,  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery, 

Iron  Nation.  Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  today,  Sunday  and  Monday  at 
the  community  center. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Hickey-Wevik  Funeral  Home, 
Chamberlain . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

December  27,  2005 
Billy  Doe  Red  Owl 

BATESLAND  - Billy  Joe  Red  Owl,  25,  Batesland,  died  Friday,  Dec.  23,  2005, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Shaynna  Red  Owl,  Batesland;  his  parents, 
Robert  and  Phinet  Red  Owl,  Batesland;  two  brothers.  Dean  Red  Owl, 

Batesland,  and  Purvis  Red  Owl,  Hot  Springs;  and  three  sisters,  Bobbie  Do 
Red  Owl,  Ann  Red  Owl  and  Freida  Running  Shield,  all  of  Batesland. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  28,  at  Batesland 
School.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  30,  at  Batesland  School, 
with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Mediator 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Donald  C.  Tail 


PORCUPINE  - Donald  C.  Tail,  72,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  24,  2005, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  stepson.  Bell  Blue  Bird,  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter, 
Bernice  Tail,  Porcupine;  two  stepdaughters,  Lisa  Blue  Bird,  Rapid  City, 
and  Theresa  Blue  Bird,  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Cleveland  Tail  and 
Aloysius  Tail,  both  of  Porcupine,  and  Fred  Tail,  Gordon,  Neb.;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Barker  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dulius 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  28,  2005 
Gloria  G.  Bradshaw 

DENVER  - Gloria  G.  Bradshaw,  58,  Denver,  died  Friday,  Dec.  23,  2005,  in 
Denver. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dohn  Bradshaw  Sr.,  Denver;  four  sons, 

Tony  DeSersa,  Donald  Hernandez,  Alvin  Hernandez  and  Dohn  Bradshaw  Dr.,  all 
of  Denver;  six  daughters.  Shelly  Hernandez,  Brenda  Hernandez,  Misty  Rooks, 
Nadine  Bradshaw,  Sunshine  Bradshaw  and  Cherita  Bradshaw,  all  of  Denver; 
two  brothers,  Donald  Long  Pumpkin,  Denver,  and  David  DeSersa,  Manderson,  S 
D.;  six  sisters,  Rosalind  DeSersa,  Denver,  Brenda  Lofton,  Albuquerque,  N.M 
, Geraldine  Valdez  and  Emily  Newson,  both  of  South  Sioux  City,  Neb., 
Phyllis  DeSersa,  Wanblee,  S.D.,  and  Dovaline  DeSersa,  Allen,  S.D.;  and  14 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  today  at  Martin  CAP  Office  in 
Martin,  S.D.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  30,  at  Martin  CAP 
Office,  with  the  Rev.  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duane  D.  Garnette 

KYLE  - Duane  D.  Garnette,  37,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  Dec.  22,  2005,  in 
Kyle  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Donna  Garnette,  Kyle;  three  brothers, 
Desmond  Richards,  Darrell  Richards  and  Marty  Garnette  Dr.,  all  of  Kyle; 
and  five  sisters,  Gwen  Nita  DuBray,  Lena  Garnette  and  Prairie  Rose 
Garnette,  all  of  Kyle,  Daphne  Richards-Cook,  Black  Hawk,  and  Louella 
Garnette,  White  River. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  at  the 
church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Stan  Czarnecki  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Bull  Bear  Family  Cemetery,  Red  Water,  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  "Care  Bear"  Hayes 

RAPID  CITY  - Dune  "Care  Bear"  Hayes,  70,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday,  Dec. 
23,  2005,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Survivors  include  eight  children,  Cindy  Perry,  Rapid  City,  Donald  Hayes, 
Minneapolis,  Gary  Hayes,  Apple  Valley,  Minn.,  Paul  Hayes,  David  Hayes  and 
Gloria  Roberts,  all  of  Shepherdsville,  Ky.,  Paula  Hayes,  Golden  Valley, 
Minn.,  and  Barbara  Starrett,  Louisville,  Ky.;  17  grandchildren;  19  great- 
grandchildren; and  four  brothers  and  sisters,  Robert  Smith  and  Marla 
Laundreaux,  both  of  White  Horse,  Genie  Greenman,  Michigan,  and  Del 
Claymore,  Eagle  Butte. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  30,  at  Mother  Butler  Center  in 
Rapid  City.  Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  CST  Tuesday,  Dan.  3,  at  Fort  Snelling 
National  Cemetery  in  Minneapolis. 

Behrens-Wilson  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Condolences  may  be  conveyed  to  the  family  at  www.behrenswilson.com. 


December  30,  2004 


Layne  Matthew  Bagola 

CHERRY  CREEK  - Layne  Matthew  Bagola,  infant  son  of  Llewellyn  Bagola  In. 
and  Christina  Bagola  of  Cherry  Creek,  was  stillborn  Wednesday,  Dec.  28, 
2005,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Pierre. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Lyle  T.  "Krok"  Callous  Leg 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Lyle  T.  "Krok"  Callous  Leg,  39,  Fort  Yates,  died 
Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  2005,  in  Fort  Yates. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Han.  1,  at  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in  Fort  Yates.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday, 
Han.  2,  at  the  church,  with  Canon  John  Floberg  and  Brother  Barry  Glum 
officiating. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
December  31,  2005 
Anthony  Joseph  Long  Chase 

BULLHEAD  - Anthony  Joseph  Long  Chase,  stillborn  son  of  Marvella  Starr 
and  Cody  Long  Chase  of  Bullhead,  was  born  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  2005,  at 
Medical  Center  One  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  29,  2005 
Chester  M.  Begay 

Funeral  services  for  longtime  area  resident  Chester  M.  Begay  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel.  Interment 
will  follow  at  the  Cortez  Cemetery.  The  Ute  Mountain  American  Legion  Post 
No.  75  will  conduct  military  honors.  Reverend  Bud  Rousset  will  officiate. 

Chester  was  born  Aug.  1,  1921,  at  Emanuel  Mission,  Ariz.,  the  son  of 
Haskan  Tsosie  Begay  and  Mae  Minnie  Mud.  He  passed  away  Friday,  Dec.  23, 
2005,  at  the  Valley  Inn  Nursing  Home  in  Mancos  at  the  age  of  84. 

Chester  was  a World  War  II  Army  veteran  who  went  on  to  work  as  a 
carpenter's  apprentice  for  the  Navajo  generating  power  plant  in  Page,  Ariz 
He  was  known  as  a "hands  on"  person  who  worked  well  as  both  a carpenter 
and  mechanic.  He  liked  traveling,  prospecting,  hiking  and  riding  horses. 
Chester  also  liked  herding  sheep  and  cattle  and  just  enjoying  the  outdoors 

Surviving  Chester  are  his  wife,  Molly  Begay  of  Mexican  Water;  his 
children,  April,  Anderson,  Rose  Marie,  Dorothy,  Louise,  Kenneth,  Marie  and 
Helena;  his  seven  grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren;  and  his 
brothers,  John  W.  Yazzie,  Dan  Mud  and  Kee  0.  Mud.  Preceding  him  in  death 
were  his  parents. 

Memorial  contributions  can  be  made  in  Chester's  name  to  Molly  Begay,  P.0 
Box  1311,  Teec  Nos  Pos,  AZ,  86514. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home.  For  further 
information  go  to  www.ertelfuneralhome.com  and  click  on  the  obituary 
section . 

Copyright  c.  2005,  the  Cortez  Journal. 

January  2006  * Cherokee  Phoenix 
Malcolm  Anthony  Hall,  54 

Malcolm  Anthony  Hall,  age  54,  died  November  14,  2005  at  his  home  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  He  was  born  January  20,  1951  to  Lewis  George  and  Lorena 
Hall. 

Malcolm  was  raised  in  a military  fami-ly  and  lived  many  places.  Two  of 
his  favorite  places  were  Tahlequah  and  Lake  Tenkiller. 

His  maternal  grandparents  were  Thompson  and  Janeanna  Parris  Hornet  from 
the  Gideon  and  Moody  area.  His  namesake  and  uncle  was  Malcolm  Queton,  a 
longtime  Tahlequah  resident.  He  is  survived  by  Marilyn  Lucera,  his  parents 
two  children,  Darcy  L.  Hall  of  Colorado  Springs  and  James  J.  Hall  of 


Arvada,  Colorado.  Also  surviving  are  two  sisters , Loretta  Mayberry  and 
Celia  Hall,  two  brothers.  Dames  T.  Hall  and  Lewis  Hall,  six  beautiful 
grandchildren  and  many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

His  service  and  burial  was  November  18,  2005  at  Mt.  Olivet  Catholic 
Church  in  Denver. 

Beatrice  Scribner,  87 

Beatrice  Scribner,  87,  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas  died  November  12th  in  a 
Local  Hospital.  She  was  a resident  of  Ardmore,  Okla  for  more  than  70  years 
She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  I.N.  Scribner. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Lois  Dameson  of  Wichita  Falls,  Leonard 
Tipton  of  Enid,  Oklahoma  and  Mac  Tipton  of  Wichita  Falls.  Eight  grand 
children  and  10  great  grand  chilren  and  20  great, great  grand  children. 

She  was  one  fourth  Cherokee  born  of  Mary  Ann  Corntassle  and  Dames  Edison 
Burial  was  in  the  Hillcrest  Memorial  Park  Cemetary  in  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

Angels  Heaven  Couldn't  Do  Without 

Two  little  girls  sent  from  Heaven  above. 

Two  little  girls  so  filled  with  Sweet  love. 

You  couldn't  look  away  from  such  sparkling  smiles 
Without  the  creases  of  one  coming  to  your  own  face. 

Two  little  angels  sent  from  God  up  above 
Sent  down  here  to  earth  to  show  us  His  love, 

Patricia  and  Randi,  were  the  names  they  were  called. 

Adored  not  by  one,  two  or  three,  but  by  All. 

Little  Miss  Trisha,  Princess  she  was  called. 

And  Randi,  Little  Wild  Woman  and  "Da  Big-0"  By  Daddy  and  all. 

Brand  new  jewels,  all  sparkly  with  smiles. 

They  would  each  touch  your  heart,  whether  happy  or  sad. 

Patricia  named  for  her  Grannie, 

Randi  for  her  Paw-Paw, 

Two  little  Angels 
Angels  Heaven  Couldn't  Do  Without. 

Tribute  to  Patricia  and  Randi  McClendon, 
who  went  Home,  Dec.  2,  2004 
by  Grannie. 


In  Memoriam 

Mary  Lou  (Gladd)  Dobson,  84 
Duly  11,  1921,  Fort  Gibson,  Okla. 

Nov.  29,  2005,  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Retired  housekeeper-Northeastern  Univ. 

Nannie  Ratt  Bearpaw  Hare,  96 
Aug.  27,  1909,  Stilwell,  Okla.  - 
Oct.  16,  2005,  Grand  View,  Mo. 

Home  Maker 

Minnie  "Mams"  Cordia  Purkey,  100 

Dan.  19,  1905,  Verdigris,  Indian  Territory  - 

Nov.  18,  2005,  Claremore,  Okla. 

Homemaker 

Naomi  Bearpaw  Sheppard,  69 
May  20,  1969,  Bunch,  Okla.  - 
Sept.  28,  1997,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Home  maker 

The  'In  Memoriam'  listing  is  complimentary  to  Cherokee  Nation  citizens. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Cherokee  Phoenix. 

December  29,  2005 

Mary  Stanley  Lamons 

TAHLEQUAH  - Mary  Stanley  Lamons  was  born  April  7,  1972  in  Tahlequah  and 


passed  from  this  life  Dec.  25,  2005,  in  Tulsa  at  33  years  of  age.  Mary  was 
a 1990  graduate  of  Fort  Gibson  High  School,  a member  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserves  for  seven  years  and  a 2002  graduate  of  Northeastern  State 
University,  receiving  a bachelor's  degree.  She  was  a hard  working,  loving 
wife  who  helped  her  husband  on  their  farm.  Mary  was  also  the  finance 
manager  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  Headstart,  as  well  as  being  a Sunday 
school  teacher  at  Keys  First  Baptist  Church. 

Mary  is  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother,  Doseph  "Doe"  Paul  Stanley,  and 
paternal  grandparents,  Houston  and  Mary  "Post"  Stanley.  Mary  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Lynn  Lamons;  stepchildren,  Austin  and  Hestin  Lamons; 
parents,  David  and  Rhonda  Stanley  Sr.;  stepgrandparents,  Paul  and  Helen 
Fishinghawk;  sisters,  Rita  Stanley  and  Lynn  Andis  and  husband  David; 
brothers,  David  Lee  Stanley  Dr.  and  wife  Karie,  and  Kenny  Ray  Stanley  and 
wife  Carol;  mother-  and  father-in-law.  Bill  and  Dyanne  Lamons;  sisters-in- 
law,  Lori  Frank  and  husband  Bart,  and  Lana  Burnett  and  husband  Ira; 
extended  family  and  many  friends. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Allen  Campbell,  Mickey  Graham,  Mike  Chambers, 

Teddy  Ridenhour,  Doug  Dourtch,  Brad  Hayes,  lake  Green  and  Shannon  Sallee. 
Honorary  casketbearers  include  Dana  Tannehill,  lames  Walls,  Gary  Davis, 

Chip  Geneva,  Michael  Sheets,  Duel  Smith,  Danny  Taylor  and  Mike  Turney. 

Services  will  be  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  at  10:30  a.m.,  at  Keys  First  Baptist 
Church,  with  Rev.  Andy  Bowman  and  Rev.  Steve  Alexander  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  Holland  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral 
Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

December  28,  2005 
Iris  Laverne  LeClair 

Iris  Laverne  LeClair,  longtime  resident  of  Ponca  City,  passed  away 
Monday,  Dec.  26,  2005  near  Ponca  City.  She  was  62. 

Prayer  services  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Ponca  Tribal 
Cultural  Center.  A noon  feast  will  be  held  at  the  cultural  center  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  29,  followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  Interment  will  be  in 
the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery,  White  Eagle,  under  the  direction  of  Grace 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Iris  was  born  Duly  6,  1943,  in  Pawnee,  the  daughter  of  Ed  Charles  and 
Ada  Grant  Charles.  She  was  a graduate  of  Ponca  City  High  School.  She  had 
recently  retired  as  a culinary/bakery  instructor  at  Pioneer  Vo-Tech  after 
23  years  of  employment.  She  was  of  the  Nazarene  faith,  and  her  enjoyments 
included  collecting  butterflies  and  unicorns,  sewing,  watching  baseball, 
especially  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 

She  is  survived  by  five  children.  Rose  LaVerne  LeClair  Haze  of  Ponca 
City,  and  Andrea  Louise  Dones,  Norman  Moore  Dones  Dr.,  Dennie  Rose  Collins 
and  Dustine  Emily  Collins,  all  of  Oklahoma  City;  four  brothers  and  sisters, 
Sandra  Howell  of  Pawnee,  Arlington  LeClair  of  Ponca  City  and  Rex  and  Dess 
LeClair,  both  of  Tulsa;  eight  grandsons;  one  great-granddaughter;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  son,  Wesley  Thomas 
Collins;  three  granddaughters;  three  brothers;  and  one  sister. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Doe  Pratt,  Sean  LeClair  Sr.,  Ed  Charles  LeClair 
III,  Doseph  LeClair,  Franklin  LeClair  Dr.  and  Pete  LeClair. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be  Dames  LeClair,  Lawrence  LeClair,  Dustin 
Collins,  Wesley  Collins,  Mike  Williams,  Skylar  LeClair,  Henry  Vicente, 

Bruce  Collins,  Robert  Collins,  Aaron  LeClair,  Desse  LeClair  Dr.,  Francis 
LeClair,  Arlington  LeClair  Dr.,  Diane  Williams,  Arly  Ryan  LeClair,  Beda 
LeClair  and  Karol  LeClair. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2005  The  Ponca  City  News. 

December  28,  2005 


Gilbert  Curtis 


A Wake  for  Gilbert  Curtis,  86,  of  Enid  will  be  7 to  10  p.m.  Thursday  at 
Longdale  Com-munity  Auditorium.  The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the 
same  location.  Burial  will  be  in  Government  Reinterment  Ceme-tery,  Canton 
Lake.  Arrangements  are  by  Haigler  Funeral  Flome  Inc.,  Canton. 

He  was  born  Oct.  15,  1919,  in  Cantonment  to  George  and  Cora  Twins  Curtis 
and  died  Monday,  Dec.  26,  2005,  in  Enid. 

He  attended  Concho  Indian  School,  graduating  in  1940.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  1943,  and  also  served  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Air  Force.  He  served 
overseas  and  was  wounded  in  Okinawa  and  Sicily. 

Following  his  discharge,  he  returned  to  Oklahoma  and  later  moved  to 
Kansas  City  where  he  lived  from  1949  to  1968.  He  lived  in  Longdale  for 
five  years,  then  moved  to  Covington.  He  moved  to  Enid  two  years  ago  where 
he  lived  until  his  death. 

He  was  Chief  Headsman  of  the  Cheyenne  Tribe  Warrior  Society  and  had  been 
given  the  name  "Chief  ComingOut"  upon  his  initiation  into  the  society. 

Surviving  are  one  daughter,  Laura  Curtis  of  Enid;  one  sister,  Emma 
Curtis  Redhat  of  Longdale;  one  brother,  Elmer  Curtis  of  Oklahoma  City; 
numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  one  brother  and  a sister. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Enid  News  & Eagle. 

December  29,  2005 
Howardine  (Tina)  M.  House 

Funeral  for  Howardine  (Tina)  M.  House,  61,  Lawton,  will  be  11  a.m. 

Friday  at  Post  Oak  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Indiahoma,  with  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Presley  and  the  Rev.  Dohn  Webb  officiating. 

Mrs.  House  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  28,  2005,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Post  Oak,  Indiahoma,  under  the  direction  of 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home.  Prayer  service  will  be  7 p.m.  today  at 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

She  was  born  April  28,  1944  to  Vernie  and  Winifred  (Niyah)  Roubideaux  in 
Pine  Ridge,  S.D.  She  married  Zenis  "Buddy"  House  in  Lawton  in  1992.  He 
preceded  her  in  death  in  1996.  She  attended  Post  Oak  Mission  School, 
Central  Dunior  High  School,  Riverside  Indian  School,  and  Cameron 
University.  She  worked  many  years  in  the  secretarial  field,  civil  service 
at  Fort  Sill,  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  Lawton  Indian  Hospital,  Reynolds  Army 
Hospital  and  Fort  Riley.  She  ended  her  career  with  retirement  from  Fort 
Sill.  She  was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation  and  an  active  member  of  Post 
Oak  Mennonite  Brethren  Church. 

Survivors  include  three  sons:  Steven  Scott  Hebb,  Folson,  Mo.;  Robert 
Brian  Hebb,  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  and  Darryl  Dewayne  and  wife  Loretta  Hebb, 
Cunningham,  Tenn.;  three  daughters:  Cindy  Ronyale  Parker  Capulong,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Winifred  Nicole  Parker  and  husband,  Eric  Vanatta,  Fort 
Polk,  La.;  and  Carolyn  Lucille  Stillwell,  Lawton;  one  brother,  Derry  Lee 
Roubideaux  and  wife  Deanie;  two  sisters:  Lucille  Marie  Coleman  and  husband 
David,  Lawton;  and  Flora  Vernelle  Tealdo,  of  California;  21  grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandchild . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband;  parents;  and  sister,  Chere 
Roubideaux. 

December  30,  2005 

Dennis  Tissychy 

Funeral  for  Dennis  L.  Tissychy,  57,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday 
at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  with  Fred  and  Dane  Ticeahkie,  Clifford 
Quoyah  and  the  Rev.  Videll  Tahdooahnippah  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Mr.  Tissychy  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  28,  2005,  at  a local  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Otipoby  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  on  Nov.  22,  1948,  to  Ben  Washington  and  Elsie  Monroe 
Tissychy.  He  married  Luzette  Tahah  in  Lawton.  He  was  employed  by  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  for  10  years  and  by  Comanche  Nation  Tribe  for  four 
years . 


Survivors  include  two  sons:  Richard  Tissychy  and  Keith  Tissychy,  both  of 
Lawton;  four  daughters:  Elsie  Tissychy,  Cyril;  Carolyn  Lonewolf,  Lawton; 
Karen  Noel  and  Amber  Tissychy,  both  of  Cache;  three  sisters:  Judy  Bryan, 
Chalotte  Parker  and  Rosetta  Parker,  all  of  Lawton;  three  brothers:  Richard 
"Bunkie"  Henson,  Norman;  Charles  Tissychy,  Lawton;  Mike  Ruiz  Tissychy, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas;  eight  grandchildren:  Rosella  Tissychy,  Rebecca  Bull, 

Brya  Wahkinney;  Devin  Lopez,  Kendra  Lopez,  Ryan  Noel,  Kara  and  Kirsy  Noel 
of  Germany;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  a brother,  Robert  Tissychy. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

December  27,  2005 

Koleta  Joyce  Wangerin 

WANGERIN  - Koleta  Joyce  Wangerin  died  December  23,  2005. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  54  years,  Earl  Wangerin.  She  was 
privileged  to  know  three  famous  men  in  her  life.  She  began  her  singing 
career  with  the  Paul  Whiteman  Orchestra,  while  singing  in  a hotel  dining 
room  in  Rochester,  NY  she  met  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  and  spent  a number  of 
evenings  at  dinner  with  him.  She  met  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  of  the  Mayo  Clinic 
in  Rochester,  MN  and  enjoyed  interesting  conversations  with  him.  She  was 
one  half  Choctawani,  was  partly  proud  of  her  Indian  heritage.  She  was  a 
wonderful  hostess  and  loved  her  little  doggies.  In  lieu  of  flowers 
donations  may  be  made  to  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Blind  or  to 
Christ  Lutheran  Church  and  Scholarship  Fund. 

A Memorial  Service  will  be  held  at  Christ  Lutheran  Church  7701 
Candelaria  Rd.  NE,  on  Friday  December  30,  2005  at  11:00  a.m. 

Sunrise  Funeral  Options  7601  Wyoming  Blvd  NE  Albuquerque,  NM  87109 
(505)  821-0010. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2005  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

December  28,  2005 

Julia  Yazzie 

Monument  Valley,  Utah 

Feb.  4,  1943  - Dec.  26,  2005 

Julia  Yazzie,  62,  of  Monument  Valley,  died  Monday,  Dec.  26,  2005,  in 
Farmington.  Julia  was  born  Feb.  4,  1943,  in  Promise  Rock,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Mary  P.  Wilson 
Red  Mesa,  Ariz. 

April  26,  1923  - Dec.  26,  2005 

Mary  P.  Wilson,  82,  of  Red  Mesa,  Ariz.,  died  Monday,  Dec.  26,  2005,  in 
Farmington.  Mary  was  born  April  26,  1923,  in  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

December  30,  2005 

Wilfred  Joe  Charley  Sr. 

Farmington 

May  10,  1938  - Dec.  24,  2005 

Wilfred  Joe  Charley  Sr.,  67,  of,  our  beloved  father,  husband,  daddy, 
grandfather  and  brother,  went  to  be  with  Jesus  on  Christmas  Eve,  Saturday, 
Dec.  24,  2005,  from  the  San  Juan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  Mr. 
Charley  was  born  May  10,  1938,  in  Carson. 

Wilfred  spent  his  life  as  an  auto  technician.  His  hobbies  were 
silversmithing  and  art.  There  was  no  stopping  to  what  he  could  do.  He  had 
great  love  for  his  wife,  kids  and  grandchildren  and  he  loved  watching  his 
grandkids  play  ball.  All  who  knew  him  will  greatly  miss  him.  We  were  so 
blessed  to  have  him  in  our  lives. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Doe  and  Annie  (Platero)  Chilly; 
two  brothers,  Eugene  Charley  and  Herbert  Charley;  and  two  adopted  brothers, 
Roy  Simpson  and  Dick  Simpson. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lita  Charley  of  Farmington;  five  children, 
Elvera  and  Wayne  Harrison  of  Carson,  Ronald  and  Rojenna  Charley  of 
Bloomfield,  Debbie  and  Edward  Irvin  of  Farmington,  Wilfred  Dr.  and  Leslie 
Charley  of  Farmington,  and  Carmelita  Charley  of  Farmington.  Also  surviving 
are  15  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren;  two  brothers,  Harrison 
Charley  and  Freddie  Charley,  both  of  Farmington;  three  sisters,  Winnie 
Eaton  and  Fannie  Woody,  both  of  Carson,  and  Lorraine  Benally  of  Upper 
Fruitland;  and  one  adopted  sister,  Pauline  Eaton  of  Carson. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  31,  at  First  Baptist 
Church,  200  W.  Sycamore  Ave.  in  Bloomfield.  Pastor  H.  R.  Fleetwood  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  are  Wilfred  Charley  Dr.,  Edward  Irvin,  Fernando  Charley, 
Brittian  Charley,  Freddie  Charley  and  Ronald  Charley.  Alternate 
pallbearers  are  Wayne  Harrison,  Danny  Simpson,  Michael  Ssmith,  Dana 
Averill  and  Anthony  Smith.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  his  wife,  kids, 
grandkids  and  great-grandkids . 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  will  be  appreciated  in  Wilfred  Doe  Charley 
Sr.'s  name  at  the  Animas  Credit  Union,  account  number  911383,  for  medical 
expenses . 

A special  thank  you  goes  out  to  Dr.  Smith  and  staff.  Dr.  McCulloch  and 
staff.  Dr.  Gruber  and  Dr.  Vrushab,  Dr.  Tso  and  staff,  also  the  First 
Indian  Baptist  Church,  the  SDMC  CCU  nurses,  and  all  who  have  given 
donations,  food  and  prayers. 

Mr.  Charley  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Mary  Dack  Ayze 
Hogback 

Sept.  1,  1931  - Dec.  27,  2005 

Mary  Dack  Ayze,  71,  of  Hogback,  died  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  2005,  in 
Farmington.  She  was  born  Sept.  1,  1931. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  31,  at  the  LDS  Church 
in  Shiprock,  with  Bishop  Dames  Begay  conducting.  Interment  will  follow  at 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery  in  Shiprock. 

Pallbearers  are  Dohnny  Dack,  Gino  Shorty,  Kevin  Bahe,  Philbert  Bahe, 
Elijah  Bahe,  Roland  Dack,  Guy  Lee  Sr.,  Erwin  Yazzie,  Bobby  Ayze,  and 
Calvin  Ayze.  Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Raymond  Dim  and  Ronald  Dim. 

Mrs.  Ayze  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County 
Road  6100  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
December  27,  2005 
Toledo  Begay 

CRYSTAL  - Funeral  services  for  Toledo  Ross  Begay,  55,  was  at  10  a.m. 
today,  Dec.  27  at  the  LDS  Church.  Interment  was  in  Crystal. 

Begay  died  Dec.  23  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  15,  1950  in  Fort  Defiance 
into  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Begay  was  raised  as  a sheepherder  and  rancher.  He  was  drafted  into  the  U. 
S.  Army  and  toured  Vietnam  between  1970  and  1972.  He  also  served  in  the  U. 
S.  Army  Reserves  between  1972  and  1976. 

Survivors  include  his  sons  Austin  Carl  Begay  and  Ryan  Ross  Begay,  both 
of  Phoenix;  daughters,  Tashina  Dasmin  Begay  of  Crystal;  brothers  Franklin 
Begay,  Christopher  Begay,  Dohn  Ross  Begay,  Ross  Begay  Dr.,  Robert  M.  Begay, 
Michael  S.  Begay,  all  of  Crystal,  Richard  M.  Begay  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif, 
and  Daryl  Begay;  and  sisters,  Theresa  Kedelty,  SharLynne  Louis,  Betty 
Roanhorse,  Patricia  Begay,  Sharon  Ann  Holyan,  and  Rose  Mari  Moore. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Rachel  D.  Begay  Wilson; 
father,  Ross  Begay  Sr.;  sisters,  Rebecca  D.  Begay,  Regina  D.  Begay,  and 
Deanna  Ruth  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vernon  Manuelito,  Richard  M.  Begay,  Ross  Begay  Dr., 


Ryan  R.  Begay,  Austin  C.  Begay,  and  Dohn  Ross  Begay. 

The  family  received  relatives  and  friends  at  Theresa  Kedelty's  residence 
in  Crystal  after  the  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Kaidyn  Barboan 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  Kaidyn  Izaak  Barboan,  infant,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  28  at  the  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Denny 
Yazzie  Sr.  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  Twin  Lakes. 

Barboan  died  Dec.  25  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  25  in  Gallup  into  the 
Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Arnold  Barboan  and  McKendra  Tom;  and 
grandparents,  Melvin  Tom,  Rose  Tom,  Donald  Barboan,  Edith  Barboan. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Meldford  Tom  and  Kimsey  Barboan. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Twin  Lakes  Chapter 
House  at  noon  on  Dec.  28. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  28,  2005 
Anna  Lee  Martinez 

SMITH  LAKE  - Services  for  Anna  Lee  Martinez,  73,  will  be  at  11  a.m., 
Saturday,  Dec.  31,  at  Thoreau  Church  of  God,  Thoreau.  Evangelist  Bobby 
Martinez  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Smith  Lake  Community 
Cemetery. 

Martinez  died  Dec.  26  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  19,  1932  in  Smith 
Lake  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Martinez  went  to  school  in  Crownpoint.  She  worked  with  various  Eastern 
Agency  tribal  offices  and  was  the  Smith  Lake  Chapter  Secretary  and  a 
community  development  worker  under  the  former  ONEO  program.  She  was  also  a 
homemaker  and  self-employed  silversmith.  She  retired  from  the  Navajo 
Nation  Head  Start  program  where  she  worked  as  a bus  driver,  cook  and 
teacher's  assistant. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Clarence  Martinez  Sr.,  of  Smith  Lake; 
sons,  Ray  Earl  Martinez  of  Navajo,  N.M.,  Evangelist  Bobby  Martinez  of 
Thoreau,  Larry  Martinez  of  Farmington,  Eugene  Martinez,  Clarence  Martinez 
3r.,  Paddy  Martinez  and  Manuel  Martinez,  all  of  Smith  Lake,  and  Samuel  Ray 
Price  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Kari  Martinez  Yazzie  of  Farmington,  Cheryl 
Kowena  and  Marilynn  Martinez,  both  of  Smith  Lake,  Anna  Lynn  Martinez  of 
Gallup;  brother,  Ned  Gibson  on  Thoreau;  sister,  Irene  Chiquito  of  Dalton 
Pass,  Leona  Aragon  of  Albuquerque,  Linda  Gibson  and  Marlene  Martinez,  both 
of  Smith  Lake,  41  children  and  31  great-grandchildren . 

Martinez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dohn  Lee  and  Grace 
Gibson;  brothers,  limson  Lee,  Hudson  Gibson,  Ronnie  Gibson  and  Roby  Gibson 
3r.;  sisters,  Lucy  Perry  and  Lavonna  Lee  and  children,  Manuel  Martinez  and 
Marilynn  Martinez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ray  Earl  Martinez,  Larry  Martinez,  Paddy  Martinez, 
Eugene  Martinez,  Clarence  Martinez  3r.,  and  Sgt.  Deremiah  D.  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Smith  Lake  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements, 
limson  Lee 

HAYSTACK  - Services  for  Dimson  Lee,  68,  will  be  at  11  a.m.,  on  Friday, 
Dec.  30  in  Haystack.  Damon  Platero  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  Desiderio  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Thursday,  Dec.  29  from  2-4  p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Lee  was  born  3une  10,  1937  into  the  Towering  Rock  People  Clan  for  the 
Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan. 

Lee  was  employed  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  he  was  a cabinet  maker, 
silversmith,  evangelist  and  a pastor  at  Thoreau  Pentecostal  Church  of  God. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Etta  Lee;  sons,  Eugene  Lee  of  White  River, 
Ariz,  Ben  Wally  of  Thoreau,  Lionel  Desiderio  of  Milan,  N.M.;  daughter, 
Carlene  Lee  of  Milan;  brother,  Ned  Gibson  of  Thoreau;  sisters,  Itene 


Chiquito  of  Dalton  Pass,  Leona  Aragon  of  Albuquerque,  Linda  Bigson  and 
Marelene  Martinez,  both  of  Smith  Lake,  four  granchildren  and  14  great- 
granchildren . 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  John  Lee  and  Grace  Chaco. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Davidson  Desiderio,  Paddy  Martinez,  Aaron  Martinez, 
Chris  lack,  Eugene  Lee  and  Alray  Billie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Baca  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Derry  McCarthy 

YAHTAHEY  - Services  for  Derry  McCarthy,  48,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday 
Dec.  29  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Dennis  Gardner  will  officate.  Burial 
will  follow  in  Ram  Spring  Cemetery  in  Yahtahey. 

McCarthy  died  Dec.  22  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  31,  1957  into  the 
Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Sleepy  Rock  People  Clan. 

McCarthy  attended  Gallup  Public  Schools  and  received  a GED  at  UNM-Gallup 
branch.  He  was  a cook,  waiter,  dishwasher  and  his  hobbies  included  cooking 
weaving  sash  belts  and  helping  others. 

McCarthy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Ashley  McCarthy  and  Myra 
McCarthy;  brothers.  Tommy  Manning  Sr.,  Kenneth  Manning  and  one  sister 
Louise  Manning. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tommy  Manning  Dr.,  Ted  Doe,  Eddie  McCarthy,  Daniel 
Vallejos,  Emmerson  Doe  and  Danny  Belone. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Darnell  Nez 

BRIMHALL  - Services  for  Darnell  Anthony  Nez,  11,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  29  at  the  Gallup  Church  Of  Desus  Christ  Of  Latter  Day 
Saints  Stake  Center.  President  Donald  Pine  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in  Gallup. 

Nez  died  Dec.  24  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  March  27,  1944  in  Gallup. 
Nez  was  a student. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  Yolanda  Sandoval  of  Brimhall,  father,  Dorey 
Nez  of  Brimhall;  brother  Dordale  Nez  of  Brimhall;  sister,  Leanndra  Nez  of 
Brimhall;  grandparents  Pauline  Sandoval  and  Dames  Sandoval,  both  of 
Brimhall . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Stephen  Richmond,  Darin  Kalleco,  Deremy  Begay, 
Dordale  Nez,  Corey  Attson  and  Nathaniel  Plummer. 

Katherine  Eriacho 

DEER  SPRINGS,  Ariz.,  - Services  for  Katherine  Eriacho,  94,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Dec.  29  at  St.  Anthony  Mission  in  Zuni.  Father  Sean 
will  officate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family  land. 

A rosary  will  be  held  today,  Wednesday,  Dec.  28  at  7 p.m.  at  Rollie 
Mortuary . 

Eriacho  was  a PHS  clerk  interpreter. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Carmelita  Harker  of  Zuni,  Erma  Eriacho 
of  Gallup;  son,  Walter  Eriacho  of  Zuni;  15  grandchildren  and  29  great- 
grandchildren . 

Eriacho  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Yealthdesbah  Arviso;  father 
Desus  Arviso;  husband,  Louie  P.  Eriacho;  brothers,  Frank  Arviso,  Doe 
Arviso,  Tom  Arviso,  Dames  Arviso,  Little  Cowboy  Arviso;  sister,  Ruth 
Polacca . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  29,  2005 
David  Tsosie 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Funeral  mass  for  David  D.  Tsosie,  55,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Dec.  30  at  the  St.  Michaels  Church.  Father  Gilbert  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  St.  Michaels  community  cemetery. 

Tsosie  died  Dec.  26  in  St.  Michaels.  He  was  born  Duly  10,  1950  in 
Flagstaff  into  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Tsosie  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School.  He  attended  vocational 


school  in  Colorado, Phoenix  and  California.  He  was  an  electrician,  truck 
driver  and  laborer. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  leffery  Tsosie,  Myron  Tsosie  both  of  St. 
Michaels,  Nathan  lames  of  Rehoboth;  daughters,  Cynthia  Tsosie,  Monique 
Tsosie,  Natasha  Tsosie  all  of  St.  Michaels,  Ralayne  lames  of  Rehoboth; 
sister,  Clara  1.  Begay  of  St.  Michaels;  and  12  grandchildren. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Marie  1.  Tsosie;  father, 
lohn  1.  Tsosie;  brother,  Edward  Tsosie  and  grandmother,  leanette  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  leffery  Tsosie,  Myron  Tsosie,  Nathan  lames,  Oscar 
Alexius,  Ben  Benally,  Ir.  and  Richard  Benally. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  St.  Michaels 
Chapter  House  following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Melvin  P.  Morris  Sr. 

SAGEBRUSH  - Funeral  services  for  Melvin  Paul  Morris,  Sr.,  27,  will  be 

9 a.m.  on  Saturday,  Dec.  31  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Dennis  Gardner 
will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Morris  died  Dec.  24  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  11,  1978  in  Gallup  into 
the  Ute  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Morris,  Sr.  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  1998.  He  was  a former 
employee  of  Dominos  Pizza,  Firestone  Tire  and  Continental  Electric.  He 
enjoyed  auto  mechanics,  football,  fishing,  traveling  and  being  with  family 
and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Benessi  Morris  of  Red  Rock;  sons,  Melvin  P. 
Morris,  3r.  of  Red  Rock;  daughter,  Shaileen  3.  Morris  of  Red  Rock;  mother, 
Dorothy  C.  Morris  of  Sagebrush. 

Morris,  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Paul  C.  Morris; 
maternal  grandparents,  Dohnnie  and  Annie  Cadman;  paternal  grandparents, 
Charley  and  Nettie  Morris. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gilbert  Begay,  Darryl  Morris,  Leonard  Morris,  Darryl 
Cadman,  Alvin  Morris,  Terry  lack,  Christ  Morris,  Elderick  Morris. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Red  Rock  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Harold  Neboyia 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Harold  Neboyia,  46,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Dec.  30  at  the  Church  of  3esus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Chinle 
Dan  Smith  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Chinle 
Neboyia  died  Dec.  25  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Dec.  26  in  Ganado  into  the 
Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Neboyia  enjoyed  being  with  family,  friends  and  taking  walks  in  his 
community. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Nellie  Watchman  of  Chinle;  father,  3oe 
Watchman,  Sr.  of  Chinle;  brothers,  Ernest  Neboyia;  3oe  Watchman,  3r., 
Arthur  Watchman  all  of  Chinle;  sisters,  Gladys  Watchman  of  Neiman,  Minn., 
Nancy  Watchman  of  Chinle;  maternal  grandparents,  Florence  and  Sam  Scott. 

Neboyia  was  preceded  in  death  by  Dora  Watchman,  3erry  Neboyia,  Nellie 
Watchman,  Florence  Scott  and  Raymond  Watchman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Arlene  Benally-Redhouse 

CHINLE  - Funeral  mass  for  Arlene  Dorothea  Benally-Redhouse,  50,  were 

10  a.m.  this  morning,  Dec.  29  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church. 

Father  Blane  Grein  will  officiate.  Interment  followed  in  the  Chinle 
community  cemetery. 

Benally-Redhouse  died  Dec.  24  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Dec.  4,  1955  in 
Ganado. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Rebecca  Redhouse,  Debra  Redhouse, 
Dorothea  lames;  mother,  Lena  Benally;  brothers,  Erving  Benally,  Alvin  G. 
Benally,  Calvin  A.  Benally;  sisters,  Galina  Largo,  3oAnn  Delgarito, 

Alberta  3.  Benally,  Barbara  Benally;  and  one  grandchild. 

Benally-Redhouse  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister,  Marlene  Begay; 


maternal  grandparents,  Irene  Nez,  Glen  L.  Benally;  paternal  grandparents, 
John  D.  Benally,  Priscilla  Todecheenie  and  one  grandchild. 

Peggy  Tsipai 

DEDDITO,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Peggy  Tsipai,  45,  will  be 
1:30  p.m.  on  Thursday,  Dec.  29  at  the  Deddito  community  cemetery. 

Tsipai  died  Dec.  26  in  Winslow.  She  was  born  Dec.  4,  1955  in  Kearns 
Canyon . 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Cheyenne  Tsipai  of  Deddito;  brothers, 
Norman  Tsipai  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Patrick  Tsipai  of  Deddito;  sisters,  Mary 
Manygoats  of  Dilkon,  Ariz.,  Marrietta  Taylor  of  Flagstaff,  Deanette  Begay 
of  Chandler,  Ariz.,  Margie  lames  of  Winslow,  Ariz.,  lulia  Tsipai  of 
Phoenix,  Rachel  Tsipai  of  Pion,  Ariz. 

Tsipai  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Bahe  Tsipai;  brothers, 
Raymond  Tsipai,  Elton  Tsipai. 

Addie  S.  Willie 

TOHLAKAI,  N.M.  - Funeral  services  for  Addie  S.  Willie,  95,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Dec.  30  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Interment  will  follow  on 
private  land  in  Tohlakai. 

Willie  died  Dec.  25  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  10,  1910  in  Tohlakai. 
She  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Arthur  Willie  of  Yatahey;  daughter,  Etta 
Willie  Yazzie  of  Tohlakai;  and  sister,  Helen  Mae  Dames  of  Twin  Lakes. 

Willie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Alth ' ka ' Nas ' bah  Nez-Smith; 
father,  George  Silversmith,  Sr.;  husband,  Artoy  Willie;  daughter,  Rebecca 
Willie  Shack;  and  son,  Albert  Willie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alvin  Yazzie,  Victor  Yazzie,  Ervin  Yazzie,  Timothy 
Smith,  Raymond  Shack  and  Eric  Shack. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  30,  2005 

Roberta  B.  Becenti 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Roberta  Barton  Becenti,  49,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Dec.  31  at  the  Tohatchi  Christian  Reformed  Church. 

Ted  Farris  will  officiate.  Interment  followed  on  private  land  in  Red 
Willow  Basin,  NM. 

Becenti  died  Dec.  27  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  9,  1956  in  Gallup  into 
the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water/Running  Streak  and  Towering 
House  People  Clans. 

Becenti  worked  for  the  Navajo  Nation  WIC  Program  and  NNCHR  Program.  She 
attended  Tohatchi  Boarding  School  and  graduated  from  Tohatchi  High  School 
in  1975.  She  also  attended  the  Din  College  and  UNM  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Felix  Daniels  of  Tohatchi;  daughters, 
Rochelle  Becenti-Dones  of  Gallup,  Gwendolyn  Becenti  of  Mexican  Springs; 
mother.  Rose  Dames  Barton  of  Brimhall;  son,  Blaine  Becenti  of  Mexican 
Springs;  brothers,  Malcolm  Barton  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Lorenzo  Dames  of 
Brimhall,  Herman  Dames  of  Gallup,  Wilbert  Barton  of  Kirtland;  sisters, 
Alberta  B.  Muskett  of  Brimhall,  Roselynn  Barton-Nabahe  of  Shiprock, 
Charleen  Begay  of  Red  Rock,  Margie  Darvison  of  Brimhall;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Becenti  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Tom  Barton  and  brother, 
Albert  Barton. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ruby  Nabahe,  Lorenzo  Dames,  Lawrence  Muskett,  Delvin 
Barton,  Malcolm  Barton  and  Kevin  Barton. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

December  28,  2005 

Sally  M.  Aker 

Sally  Marie  Aker,  43,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  24,  2005,  at  Flagstaff  Medical 
Center.  She  was  born  Dec.  30,  1961,  in  Tuba  City  to  Charley  and  Susie 


Shortfinger  Clank. 

Mrs.  Aker  lived  in  The  Gap;  Decatur,  Ind.;  Cedar  Ridge;  and  Flagstaff. 

She  enjoyed  jewelry  making,  cats,  fishing,  camping  and  the  outdoors. 

Mrs.  Aker  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband,  Tim;  daughters  Sasha  and 
Sade;  her  parents,  Charley  and  Susie  Clark;  brother  Lester  Clark;  and 
sister  Marjorie  Clark. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Friday  at  11  a.m.  at  Mountain  View  Baptist 
Church,  2150  E.  Linda  Vista  Drive,  Flagstaff. 

A viewing  will  be  Thursday  from  608  p.m.  at  Flagstaff  Mortuary,  2545  N 
Fourth  St.,  Flagstaff,  and  one  hour  prior  to  the  service  at  the  church. 

Interment  will  be  in  Citizens  Cemetery,  800  S.  Verde,  Flagstaff. 

Condolences  to  the  family  may  be  sent  via  http://www.flagstaffmortuary. 
com . 

Arrangements  are  by  Flagstaff  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

December  27,  2005 
Micheal  Earley,  28 

Micheal  Earley,  28,  of  Hays,  Mont.,  died  Dec.  19,  2005  in  Hays.  He  was 
born  in  Phoenix  and  was  a firefighter  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  Micheal  Earley  Dr.  of  Fort  Belknap,  Mont.;  a 
daughter,  Mae  Earley  of  Fort  Belknap;  his  father,  Allen  Earley  Dr.  of 
Phoenix;  mother,  Evelyn  Mull  of  San  Carlos;  a brother,  Deffrey  Earley  of 
Alamogordo,  N.M.;  two  sisters,  Nina  Earley  and  Tara  Rose  Tsosie  of  San 
Carlos;  his  companion,  Margaret  Longknife  of  Hays;  grandmothers,  Tessie 
Thompson  Mull  and  Laura  Lang;  and  a grandfather,  Allen  Earley  Sr. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Dec.  27  at  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church  in 
San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  Upper  Peridot  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

December  26,  2005 
Charles  Evans  Nipwater 

FORT  HALL  - Charles  Evans  Nipwater,  passed  away  Thursday,  December  8, 
2005,  at  the  Beacon  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  He  was  69 
years  old.  Charles  Evans  Nipwater  was  born  March  1,  1936  in  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyoming,  to  Samuel  L.  and  Dorothy  ( Barney)  Nipwater.  Charles  was  a 
respected  member  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe  of  Wyoming. 

Charles  grew  up  in  the  Crowheart  area  and  attended  school  at  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse  in  Crowheart,  Wyoming.  He  later  moved  to  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyoming,  living  just  south  of  Hines  General  Store.  Charles  was  the  first 
inhabitants  of  a new  housing  project  in  Fort  Washakie  located  just  east  of 
the  powwow  grounds,  which  is  now  known  as  "Charlie  Town." 

Charles  was  employed  as  a laborer  working  under  Superintendent  D.C. 
Sollars  and  for  the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Tribes  for  many  years.  While  a 
member  of  the  Shoshone  Entertainment  Committee,  Charles  participated  in 
hand  painting  the  floras  located  inside  the  Rocky  Mountain  Hall  gym.  Later 
Charles  moved  to  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  where  he  lived  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation  making  and  selling  beautiful  beaded  items  until  his  death. 

Charles  was  very  well  known  for  his  knowledge  of  traditional  songs  and 
was  often  invited  to  participate  in  many  traditional  Shoshone  ceremonies 
singing  the  War  Bonnet,  Chokecherry,  Giveaway,  and  Sundance  songs.  Charles 
participated  for  many  years  in  the  Gift  of  the  Waters  Pageant  in 
Thermopolis,  Wyoming  and  the  One  Shot  Antelope  Hunt  in  Lander,  Wyoming,  as 
the  lead  singer  for  all  the  performances.  He  also  participated  in  the 
inaugural  of  President  Dohn  F.  Kennedy  in  Washington  D.  C. 

He  was  also  very  knowledgeable  of  the  Shoshone  traditions  and  stories 
and  participated  in  many  activities  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe.  Everyone  who 
knew  him  will  remember  him  for  his  smile,  his  great  sense  of  humor,  and 


his  love  of  life,  family  and  friends. 

Charles  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anita  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  daughters; 
Annette  ( Matthew)  Charging  Crow  of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming;  Tilda  Edmo  and 
Sandra  Nipwater  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  and  son;  Buford  Nipwater  (Debra 
Rodriguez)  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  Step-daughters;  Deleece  (Augustine)  Teton, 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming,  Naomi  (Frank)  Burgess  of  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
Adopted  daughter;  Lila  Bear  (Michael)  Martinez  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho, 

Adopted  son;  Robert  Two  Eagles,  of  California. 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  sisters;  Leola  (Alfred)  Nagitsy  of  Fort 
Washakie,  Wyoming,  Louella  (Dohn)  Big  Knife  of  Crowheart,  Wyoming, 

Florence  McLeod,  Ivora  Hill,  Charlene  (Lee)  Perry,  Vida  Stump,  Angelina 
Wagon,  and  Barbara  Barney  of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming,  Elaine  Ingawanup  and 
Pearl  Poog  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  a brother;  Dwight  Osborne,  Fort  Hall, 

Idaho . 

Thirteen  grandchildren  and  eighteen  great-grand  children  also  survive 
him . 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons;  Eric  Perry  and  stepson;  Wayland 
Wetchie;  brothers;  Floyd,  Leroy  Russell,  Wayne  Donald,  Samuel  Hr.,  and 
Larry  Dean  Nipwater.  Sisters  Emma  Ute,  Geneva,  Angela,  Lorraine,  Rosalie 
Marie,  and  Rita  Alice  Nipwater;  Paternal  Grandparents,  Charles  and  Nahmee 
(Edmo)  Deepwater,  Maternal  Grandparents;  Hiddo  and  Nana  (Isis)  Barney,  an 
Aunt  Alice  Deepwater  and  Great-great-grandfather;  Chief  Arimo.  Friends 
and  relatives  paid  their  respects  to  his  family  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  on 
Saturday,  December  10.  He  was  returned  home  to  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  Sunday,  December  11th,  and  taken  to  his 
daughter  Annette  Charging  Crow  residence  located  on  127  Dead  horse  Lane, 
Fort  Washakie.  Family  and  friends  visited  there  until  burial  service. 

A traditional  tribal  service  was  Monday,  December  12,  at  7 p.m.  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Hall,  Fort  Washakie. 

Charles  final  resting  place  is  in  the  Sacajawea  Cemetery  in  Fort 
Washakie,  Wyoming.  The  burial  service  was  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  December  13, 
2005. 

All  funeral  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Nipwater  family 
Bernese  Edmo 

FORT  HALL  - Bernese  Blanche  Edmo  succumbed  at  the  wicked  age  of  76  of 
the  killer  disease  diabetes. 

Born  at  the  Fort  Hall  Hospital,  daughter  of  Dane  Pongah  Edmo  and  LaMose 
Edmo  Sr.  She  came  from  a large  family,  siblings  included  five  brothers  and 
four  sisters. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  brother,  Ronald  "Scrub", 

Theron  "Tunny",  and  Daycee  "D.C.",  one  sister  Inelda  "Neldie"  Maureen 
Wheeler. 

Surviving  sisters  are:  Zelma  L.  Ballard,  Bonnie  Ellen  Ish,  Marlene 
(LeRoy)  Skunkcap.  Brothers:  LaMose  (Rita)  Edmo  Dr.,  Milo  W.  (Lil  Red)  Edmo 

Bernese  had  three  daughters,  Galela  Dane  Teton,  Denifer  Faith  Teton  and 
Marie  Teton-deceased. 

Bernese  had  great  love  for  her  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren : 
Feather  Sage  Tendoy-deceased;  Fawn  (Shoni)  Tendoy  Bache  and  Fern  Tendoy. 
Shayla  Sage  Tendoy  Bache,  Keenan  Lee  Tendoy,  LaTrell  Hevewah,  Gerrit  D. 
Teton  Sr.,  Tye  Ray  Teton,  Tre'  Teton,  Gerrit  D.  Teton  Sr.,  Devon  Wadda, 
LaDean  Teton  Martin,  Nidea  Martin,  Sincere  Martin,  Tyrell  0.  Teton,  Rydon 
C.  Teton,  Bryce  C.  Teton,  Doaquin  B.  Teton,  Angel  H.D.  Teton. 

Favorite  nephew:  Michael  LaMose  Edmo  of  Everett,  WA. 

Many  other  nephews  & nieces. 

Bernese  was  not  proud  of  her  past,  therefore,  desired  to  remain  silent. 

Her  final  wish  is  to  be  cremated;  ashes  put  at  foot  of  father's  grave. 

Services  will  be  held  Friday,  December  16,  2005  at  1 p.m.  at  Bernese's 
home  on  East  Agency  Road  in  Fort  Hall.  A graveside  service  is  Saturday, 
December  17  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Good  Shepherd  Cemetery,  (written  by  Bernese 
Edmo) 

Esmeralda  W.  Yupe 

Esmeralda  W.  Yupe,  55,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  Monday,  December  12, 
2005  at  the  Beacon  Hospital  and  Rehab  Center  in  Pocatello. 


She  was  born  April  18,  1950  in  Pocatello,  Idaho  the  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Ivy  Appenay  Waterhouse. 

She  graduated  from  Riverside  Indian  School  in  Anadarko,  OK.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

On  March  18,  1972,  she  married  Lloyd  Yupe  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

She  made  immaculate  beadwork  and  one  of  her  beadwork  items  is  now 
displayed  on  a billboard  on  1-15.  She  enjoyed  playing  Bingo,  playing  and 
attending  basketball  games,  supporting  her  husband  in  the  Indian  Relay 
Races,  dancing  at  Pow  Wow's  and  especially  enjoyed  watching  her 
grandchildren  grow. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Lloyd  Yupe  of  Fort  Hall;  children,  Dacob 
(Teresa)Yupe,  Marcus  (Doette)  Yupe,  and  Damie  Yupe  all  of  Fort  Hall; 
mother.  Ivy  Waterhouse  of  Fort  Hall;  brother,  Ryan  (Chris)  Waterhouse  of 
Fort  Hall;  sisters,  Pam  Waterhouse  and  Cheryl  (Martin)  Moss  of  Pocatello, 
Doselin  Waterhouse  of  Blackfoot  , seven  grandchildren;  uncles,  Earl 
Conklin  of  Battle  Mountain,  NV.,  Alfred  (Leona)  Nagitsy  of  Fort  Washakie, 
WY.;  aunts,  Charlotte  Tendoy  and  Eunice  Fisher  both  of  Fort  Hall,  several 
nieces  and  nephews  and  cousins,  Wilson  Dones,  Leora  (Bernie)  Hones, 

Bernita,  Willis,  Adolph  (Alta),  Casper  (Billie),  Walton,  Wanda  Appenay, 
Brenda  Farmer,  Mary  Ann  Appenay,  Zelda  Appenay.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  father,  Charles  Waterhouse,  daughter,  Shawna  Yupe,  sister,  Selma 
Waterhouse,  grandmother,  Hane  Pongah  Edmo,  aunts,  Rosalita  A.  Valdez, 

Esther  A.  Quagigant,  Flora  A.  Norman;  special  uncle,  Harrison  Shoyo, 
uncles,  Calvin  Appenay,  Alvin  Appenay;  cousins,  Lorsa  V.  Thompson,  Lumen 
Kima  and  Elvira  Appenay,  Zita  Appenay  Poncho;  paternal  grandparents, 

Dohnnie  Waterhouse,  Azahovia  Dackson  Waterhouse,  maternal  grandparents, 
Wishop  Appenay,  Dane  Seaman  Appenay,  paternal  great  grandparents,  Logan 
Appenay  and  Angatsia  Racehorse  Appenay,  maternal  great  grandparents, 
Twevitsie  and  Tewee  Seaman. 

Her  body  will  be  taken  to  the  Lloyd  Yupe  residence  on  Ballard  Rd.  , 
Wednesday,  December  14,  2005  at  10  a.m.  until  the  prayer  service  that 
evening  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Hawker  Funeral  Home  and  then  will  be  taken  back 
out  to  the  residence  Thursday  morning  until  time  of  burial. 

A traditional  burial  service  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Thursday,  December  15, 
2005  at  the  Cedars  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall  under  the  direction  of  the  Hawker 
Funeral  Home. 

Vincent  Eldridge 

Vincent  Alroy  Eldridge,  55,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  Wednesday, 

December  7,  2005  at  the  Portneuf  Medical  Center  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

He  was  born  December  6,  1950  to  Leonard  and  Caroline  Pohipe  Eldridge.  He 
attended  schools  in  Blackfoot  and  Pocatello.  He  also  attended  Dr.  High 
School  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico  and  in  1972;  he  graduated  from  Intermountain 
Indian  School  in  Brigham  City,  UT. 

On  November  29,  1991,  he  married  Hilda  George  and  raised  5 stepchildren 
as  his  own.  He  also  raised  seven  of  his  grandchildren  whom  he  loved  very 
much . 

He  enjoyed  making  peyote  fans,  hunting,  cleaning  his  yard  and  spending 
time  with  his  grandchildren.  He  was  a certified  welder  and  worked  for  the 
Sho-Ban  Wildland  Firefighters.  He  also  worked  for  many  years  at  FMC  for 
Envirocon . 

Vincent  played  and  sang  with  the  Navajo  Sun  Downers  from  New  Mexico.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Hilda  G.  Eldridge,  two  stepsons,  Eric 
(Annie)  Tohtsoni  and  D.C.  Gruber,  step  daughter,  Ianne  G.  Buckskin, 
daughter,  Alisha  Smith;  father,  Leonard  Eldridge  of  Toadlena,  NM,  sisters, 
Bertha  Shoni  of  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  Lernarda  Gate  of  Durango,  CO,  Winaford 
Eldridge  of  Rio  Rancho,  NM,  Shannon  Shorty  of  Albuquerque,  NM,  and 
Leonarda  Yazzie  of  Fort  Hall;  brothers,  Vernon  Eldridge  of  Farmington,  NM 
and  Rodney  Pohipe  of  Gibson,  niece,  Hannasbah  M.  Eldridge,  serving  in  Iraq, 
aunts,  Rosalean  P.  Dohnnie  and  Babe  Lucille  P.  Eldridge  and  twelve 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Caroline  Pohipe  Eldridge,  step 
mother,  Bernice  Eldridge  and  daughter,  Vonsell  Ann  Eldridge,  step  son, 

Bert  Lee  Tohtsoni,  step  daughter  Holly  Rae  Gruber  Murillo,  grandson,  Chad 


Aven  Buckskin,  maternal  grandparents,  Eugene  and  Annie  Sadigant  Pohipe, 
paternal  grandparents,  Wilson  and  Hannasbah  D.  Eldridge. 

A traditional  burial  service  was  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  December  12,  2005  at 
the  Sandhill  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hawker  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  taken  out  to  his  home,  687  Moccasin  Road,  at  11  a.m.  Friday, 
December  9 and  remained  there  until  the  time  of  burial. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

December  28,  2005 

Lawren  Old  Elk 

CROW  AGENCY  - Lawren  Old  Elk,  15,  of  the  second  bridge  area  near  Crow 
Agency,  died  early  Tuesday  morning,  Dec.  27,  2005,  of  injuries  sustained 
in  a one-car  accident.  Isakshiiakbakuxshe  (Young  man  that  helps)  was  born 
Feb.  16,  1990,  in  Hardin,  a son  of  Larry  and  Carol  Peters  Old  Elk.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  Crow  Agency,  Hardin  and  the  Pretty  Eagle 
School.  He  was  currently  an  honors  sophomore  at  St.  Labre  High  School. 

Myron,  as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  was  a traditional  member  of  the 
Crow  Tribe,  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  was  a child  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan.  He 
was  a "free  spirit,"  always  looking  for  an  advantage  in  anything  that  he 
chose  to  endeavor.  He  operated  a snow  cone  business  during  the  Crow  Fair 
and  Native  Days;  he  was  the  promoter,  everyone  else  in  his  family  was  the 
designated  worker.  He  loved  to  hunt  and  fish.  He  currently  was  a budding 
rancher,  acquiring  and  raising  his  own  herd  of  cattle. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Larry  and  Carol  Old  Elk  of  Crow  Agency; 
his  sisters.  Lama,  Luvenia,  LaVern,  Lynn  and  Lexis  Old  Elk;  his  uncles, 
Dan  (Carlene),  Walter  (Colleen),  Andrew  (Janet),  Clayton  (Georgiann),  John 
(Karen)  and  George  Old  Elk,  Dr.,  Willie  (Shelia)  Peters,  Rudolph  (Ivan) 
Shane  and  Lloyd  (Val)  Hogan;  his  aunts,  Dora  Rides  Horse,  Gwen  (Larry) 
Plain  Bull,  Deana  (Woodson)  Far  Away,  Georgie  (Bill)  Joseph,  Rose  (Faron) 
Iron  and  Tracy  (Ben)  Bordeaux;  his  special  new  niece,  Laryssa  Rose;  as 
well  as  members  of  his  extended  family  including  the  Hogan,  Bird  in  Ground 
Redfield,  Schinderline,  Stevens  and  Not  Afraid  families. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  30,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  Multi-purpose  building.  Rite  of  Committal  will  follow  in  the 
Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Clifford  James  PlainBull 

POPLAR  - Clifford  James  PlainBull,  age  17,  of  Poplar,  died  Dec.  21,  2005 
in  Omaha,  Neb.  Clifford  was  born  March  6,  1988,  to  Clarence  Kermit 
Campbell  and  Delphine  Rae  PlainBull.  Clifford  was  in  the  10th  grade  of 
high  school  when  he  died.  He  grew  up  in  Poplar  until  he  was  10  years  old 
and  then  moved  in  1998  to  Omaha. 

Clifford  enjoyed  being  with  friends  and  playing  cards,  listening  to 
music  and  being  with  his  family.  He  was  a member  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Church  in  Boys  Town,  Neb. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Delphine  Plainbull  of  Omaha;  brothers, 
Jonas  BirthMark  of  Beatrice,  Neb.,  Isiah  Alkire  of  Billings  and  Marvin 
BirthMark  Jr.  of  Wolf  Point;  sisters,  Sioux  Glory  Dupree  of  Poplar  and 
Ellyn  Leigh  Plainbull  of  Fort  Kipp;  grandmother.  Hazel  Longee  of  Omaha; 
grandfather,  Philmore  White  Hawk  of  Poplar;  uncles,  Gordon  Plain  Bull  Jr. 
of  Billings,  Llewellyn  Plainbull  of  Great  Falls,  William  Plainbull  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  aunts,  Charlene  Plainbull,  of  Omaha  and  Georgia  Plainbull 
of  Great  Falls;  aunt,  Rebecca  Cloud,  of  Omaha;  grandmothers,  Mary  Rose 
Kollman  of  Williston,  N.D.,  Verlynn  Longee  of  Wapato,  Wash.,  Mildred 
Longee  of  Poplar;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  grandmother  and  grandparents, 
Malcome  and  Florence  Campbell;  great-grandparents,  William  and  Elsie 
Longee;  and  grandfather  Orville  Cloud. 

Visitation  and  wake  will  be  held  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center, 
beginning  at  4 p.m.  on  Friday,  Dec.  30.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
Saturday,  Dec.  31,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Church 


in  Poplar.  Interment  will  be  held  at  the  Poplar  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  entrusted  with  arrangements . 
Condolences  may  be  sent  to  csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  29,  2005 

Adeline  Rock  Above  Plain  Feather 

Adeline  Rock  Above  Plain  Feather  (iishbaa ' lakapaa ' ki ' ishaa ' ) Ribbon  Well 
Known,  77,  a homemaker  and  bead  worker  of  floral  designs,  died  Thursday, 
Dec.  22,  2005,  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare  in  Billings. 

She  was  born  Dune  7,  1928,  to  Harry  Medicine  Rock  Above  and  Dulia  Lion 
Shows  Rock  Above.  She  was  adopted  by  paternal  grandparents.  Medicine  Rock 
Above  and  Kills  the  Horse.  Her  name  was  given  to  her  by  her  uncle.  She  was 
raised  in  Fort  Smith  and  attended  Warman  Country  School.  She  married 
Samuel  Plain  Feather  on  March  7,  1944,  in  Pryor. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  sons,  Russell  and  Hollan  of  Pryor;  seven 
daughters.  Cerise,  Renita,  Millie,  Billie  White  Hip,  Rebecca  Falls  Down, 
Teatta  Bear  Below  and  Sara  Little  Nest;  brothers,  Heywood  Big  Day  Sr.  and 
George  Reed  Hr.;  sisters,  Doanne  Rock  Above,  Belva  Costa,  Alice  Hunts 
Arrow  and  Phyllis  Plain  Bull;  36  grandchildren;  and  40  great-grandchildren 

She  was  adopted  through  the  Tobacco  Society  by  Margaret  Bulltail  and 
adopted  brothers  and  sisters,  Regina,  Dewey,  Doris,  Eva,  Wales  and  Carol. 

Visitation  was  Dec.  24  at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  in  Billings.  An  all-night 
vigil  began  Dec.  25,  and  services  were  held  Dec.  26  at  St.  Charles  Mission 
Burial  was  in  Pryor  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Outpost. 

December  28,  2005 

Charles  Goodsoldier  Sr. 

POPLAR  - Charles  Goodsoldier  Sr.,  44,  a Poplar  native  and  former 
resident  of  Brockton  and  North  Dakota,  died  of  liver  failure  Friday  at  a 
Glendive  hospital. 

A prayer  service  is  7 this  evening  at  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  His 
funeral  is  noon  Thursday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Fort  Kipp  Cemetery. 
Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Charles  Goodsoldier  Dr.  of  Devils  Lake,  N.D.; 
his  mother  and  stepfather,  Coretta  and  Dames  Yankton  Sr.  of  Poplar; 
sisters  Lorene  Michel  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  and  Charlotte  Goodsoldier  of 
Poplar;  a brother,  Melvin  Goodsoldier  of  Poplar;  adopted  brothers  Marvin 
Medicine  Horse  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  and  Clifford  Derome  of  Poplar;  and 
adopted  sisters  Flora  Hapa  of  Grenfill,  Sask.,  and  Buffy  Medicine  Cloud  of 
Poplar. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Dohn  Goodsoldier. 

Clifford  Dames  PlainBull 

OMAHA  - Former  Poplar  resident  Clifford  Dames  PlainBull,  17,  a 10th 
grader,  died  December  21  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  family  requests  not  to 
release  the  cause  of  death. 

Visitation  and  wake  begins  at  4 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Poplar  Cultural 
Center.  Funeral  services  are  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Catholic  Church  in  Poplar  with  interment  in  Poplar  Cemetery.  Clayton 
Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  entrusted  with  arrangements . Condolences  may 
be  sent  to  CSMC@nemontel.net  or  to  www.stevensonandsons.com 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  Delphine  PlainBull  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  brothers 
Donas  BirthMark  of  Beatrice,  Neb.,  Isiah  Alkire  of  Billing,  Mont.,  and 
Marvin  BirthMark  Dr.  of  Wolf  Point,  Mont.;  sisters  Sioux  Glory  Dupree  of 
Poplar,  and  Ellyn  Leigh  PlainBull  of  Fort  Kipp,  Mont.;  grandmothers  Hazel 
Longee  of  Omaha,  Mary  Rose  Kollman  of  Williston,  N.D.,  Verlynn  Longee  of 
Wapato,  Wash.,  and  Mildred  Longee  of  Poplar;  grandfather  Philmore  White 
Hawk  of  Poplar;  uncles  Gordon  Plain  Bull  Dr.  of  Billings,  Llewellyn 
PlainBull  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  William  PlainBull  of  Lincoln,  Neb.; 


aunts  Charlene  PlainBull,  of  Omaha,  Georgia  PlainBull  of  Great  Falls,  and 
Rebecca  Cloud,  of  Omaha;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Clifford  was  born  March  6,  1988,  to  Clarence  Kermit  Campbell  and 
Delphine  Rae  PlainBull.  He  grew  up  in  Poplar  until  he  was  10  years  old  at 
which  time  he  moved  to  Omaha,  Nebraska.  He  was  in  the  10th  grade  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Clifford  enjoyed  being  with  friends  and  playing  cards,  listening  to 
music  and  being  with  his  family.  He  was  a member  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  Church  in  Boys  Town,  Neb. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  a grandmother;  grandparents 
Malcome  and  Florence  Campbell;  great-grandparents  William  and  Elsie 
Longee;  and  grandfather  Orville  Cloud. 

December  30,  2005 

Marcus  Doseph  Longknife 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Marcus  Doseph  Longknife,  41,  of  Havre,  an  Army  veteran 
and  carpenter,  died  Tuesday  at  a Havre  home.  The  coroner  has  not 
determined  the  cause  of  death. 

Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Red  Whip  Center,  with  burial  at 
Highway  Cemetery  in  Fort  Belknap.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mayme  Healy  of  Fort  Belknap;  daughters  Cara, 
Katrina  and  Jennifer  Longknife,  all  of  Fort  Belknap;  sons  Matthew  Saddler 
of  Havre  and  Charles  Bird  Longknife  of  Billings;  sisters  Toni  Rae  Siemans 
of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  Patty  Getten  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Amy  Do 
Longknife  of  Winnemucca,  Nev.;  brothers  lay  Longknife  of  Missouri,  Will 
lames  Gardipee  of  Fort  Belknap,  lames  William  Gardipee  of  Great  Falls  and 
Tom  Gardipee  of  Hays;  and  one  grandchild. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
December  27,  2005 
Archie  Wagner 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Archie  G.  Wagner,  57,  died  Friday,  Dec.  23,  2005,  at  Fort 
Belknap  Health  Care  Center  from  an  apparent  heart  attack. 

A gathering  of  family  and  friends  will  be  held  at  5 p.m.  today  in  the 
Two  Kill  Parish.  A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the 
Wagner  residence  with  burial  following  in  the  Wagner  Family  Cemetery. 

Archie  was  born  lan.  27,  1948,  in  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Paul,  Sr.  and  Evelyn 
(Cooper)  Wagner.  He  was  raised  in  Woodinville,  Wash.,  moving  to  Lodge  Pole 
in  1981  to  live  in  the  open  and  beautiful  country. 

In  Dune  of  1974,  he  and  Delores  Campbell  became  partners  in  Everett, 

Wash.  In  Washington,  Archie  worked  on  many  construction  projects  and  loved 
working  in  the  woods,  clearing  trees  and  the  land  for  new  homes  to  be 
built.  After  his  kids  were  born,  he  only  wanted  to  get  them  away  from  the 
big  city  and  what  goes  with  it.  In  December  1981,  he  sold  his  home,  cattle 
and  horses  and  moved  to  Montana.  Here  Archie  made  many  new  friends  on  Fort 
Belknap  and  one  of  his  most  treasured  friends  was  Daniel  Long  Fox.  For  13 
years  he  worked  on  the  Burlington  Northern  Railway  and  for  a time  for  Alme 
Construction.  In  Montana,  he  brought  and  raised  horses  and  cows.  When  the 
grandkids  came,  his  life  centered  on  every  one  of  them.  In  1991,  they 
moved  to  Dodson  and  in  1998  brought  their  home  on  Peoples  Creek,  where  he 
loved  it  dearly. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Delores  Campbell  of  Dodson;  daughters, 

Tricia  (Duane)  Stiffarm  of  Oregon  and  Lisa  (Tom)  Ball  of  Ft.  Belknap;  sons, 
Dosh  (Morgan)  Cochran  of  Big  Sandy  and  Adrian  Shawl  at  the  family  home  in 
Dodson;  sisters,  Evelyn  Stedman,  Sharon  Caldwell  and  Eula  Wagner,  all  of 
Seattle;  brothers,  Paul  Wagner  and  Eddie  Wagner,  both  of  Seattle;  eight 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 


December  30,  2005 


Marcus  LongKnife 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Marcus  Joseph  LongKnife,  41,  died  of  natural  causes  at 
his  residence  in  Havre  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  2005. 

Marcus  was  born  Dec.  18,  1964,  to  Beverly  "Hills"  LongKnife  Gardipee  and 
Bill  Behan  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency.  Marcus  grew  up  in  Hays  and  attended  the 
Hays  school.  He  also  attended  college  in  Fort  Belknap  and  Missoula.  He 
worked  various  jobs  as  a laborer,  Montana  firefighter  and  certified 
carpenter.  He  recently  lived  and  worked  in  Havre  doing  odd  jobs.  Marcus 
joined  the  Army  in  1982. 

Marcus  liked  to  fish  and  hunt.  He  was  humorous  and  loved  to  laugh. 

Marcus  met  Mayme  Healy  in  1986  and  they  were  married  in  1994.  They  had 
three  daughters.  Marcus  and  Mayme  later  separated.  Marcus  then  stayed  with 
his  special  companion.  Sherry  Stump,  who  preceded  him  in  death. 

Marcus  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Roger  LongKnife  and 
Amy  Blackbird  Belgard;  parents,  Beverly  "Hills"  LongKnife  Gardipee  and 
Bill  Behan;  sister,  Virginia;  infant  brother;  and  aunt,  "Chena"  LongKnife- 
Doney . 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Cara,  Katrina  and  Jennifer  LongKnife, 
all  of  Fort  Belknap;  sons,  Matthew  Saddler  of  Havre  and  Charles  Bird 
LongKnife  of  Billings;  grandson,  Javin  Jarrel  Saddler  of  Havre;  brothers. 
Jay  (Jackie)  LongKnife  of  Missouri,  Will  James  Gardipee  of  Fort  Belknap, 
James  William  (Latana)  Gardipee  of  Great  Falls  and  Tom  (Ella)  Gardipee  of 
Hays;  sisters,  Toni  Rae  Siemans  of  San  Bernadino,  Calif.,  Patty  (Hugh) 
Getten  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Amy  Jo  LongKnife  of  Winnamuca,  Nev.;  stepfather, 
James  "Jimmy"  Gardipee  of  Hays;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Havre  Daily  News. 

December  29,  2005 

Elizabeth  Gregory,  84 
Upper  Kalskag 

Lifelong  Upper  Kalskag  resident  Elizabeth  Lucy  Gregory,  84,  died  Dec.  23, 
2005,  of  natural  causes  at  Providence  Extended  Care  in  Anchorage. 

A service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Upper  Kalskag.  Pallbearers  will 
include  Steven  Gregory,  Steven  Nicholi,  Dave  Dorris,  John  Mute,  George 
Gregom  and  Michal  Mute. 

Mrs.  Gregory  was  born  Oct.  22,  1921,  in  Paimute.  She  completed  the  third 
grade  and  was  a housewife. 

She  was  Catholic  and  enjoyed  teaching  Native  dance,  culture,  knitting, 
sewing  and  Eskimo  dancing. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Elizabeth  loved  to  tell  stories  to  the  village 
children.  She  welcomed  everyone,  and  was  always  kind  to  everyone  and  very 
religious . " 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Steven  Gregory,  Oxenia  Soto,  Justina 
Abarca,  Julia  Dorris,  Margaret  Mute,  Sophia  Langton;  brother,  Jocim 
Nicholi;  grandchildren,  Albert  Soto  Jr.,  Victor  Soto,  Carlos  Soto,  Clinton, 
Venessa,  Monica,  Bryson,  Dione,  Daylin,  Helen,  D.J.,  Michael,  Melinda,  Mae, 
Kyle,  Carl,  Ryan,  Darren  and  Helen;  great-grandchildren,  Corrina  Soto, 
Gregory  Soto,  Robert  Soto,  Susan  Soto,  Roberto  Soto,  Arron  Soto,  Shawn 
Soto,  Jason  Soto,  Bryan  Soto,  Jashua  Soto,  Trinity  Soto,  Taylon  Soto, 

Terrel  Mute,  Tristen  Mute,  Marissa  Abarca,  Michelle  Abarca,  Robin  Abarca, 
Kaleb  Bigshield  and  Audrey  Mute. 

Memorial  tributes  may  be  made  at  www.mem.com. 

Arrangements  are  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Homes. 

Hanson  Agwiak,  65 
Dillingham 

Dillingham  resident  Hanson  Paul  Agwiak,  65,  died  of  complications  from  a 
medical  procedure  on  Dec.  22,  2005,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in 
Anchorage. 

A visitation  was  Tuesday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel.  A service  will  be 
Saturday  in  Mountain  Village  with  burial  in  Mountain  Village  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Agwiak  was  born  Feb.  24,  1940,  in  Mountain  Village  to  John  and 


Dorothy  Agwiak.  He  graduated  from  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School  and  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

Mr.  Agwiak  worked  for  Icicle  Seafoods  and  the  Alaska  Railroad.  At  the 
age  of  64,  due  to  illness,  he  retired  from  the  Public  Health  Service.  He 
was  a CIRI  shareholder  and  belonged  to  Calista  Corp.  He  was  also  a member 
of  the  Covenant  church. 

He  had  lived  in  the  Mountain  Village  and  Healy  areas  until  the  1950s.  He 
lived  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  1970s  and  returned  to  Alaska,  living  in 
many  villages  in  Southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  Agwiak  loved  to  work  on  many  little  projects  around  his  home.  He 
also  enjoyed  landscaping  during  the  summer  and  winter. 

His  family  wrote:  "Hank  was  a man  who  didn't  ask  much  from  anyone. 
However,  if  any  of  his  family  needed  help,  he  was  always  there  for  them." 

Survivors  include  his  sister.  Hazel  Schroeder  of  Dillingham;  niece  and 
spouse,  Marlene  and  Dohn  Andrews;  and  great-nephew,  Glenn  Andrews,  all  of 
Aleknagik;  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Florence  and  Matt  Andrews  of 
Mountain  Village;  brothers,  Sam  Kristian  of  Anchorage,  Norman  Agwiak  of 
Reno,  Nev.,  Mark  Teague  of  Colorado;  sister,  Abba  Luckhurst  of  Dillingham; 
aunts  and  uncles,  Mae  Alexie,  Mary  and  Pete  Peterson,  Andrew  and  Hesse 
Dohnson,  and  Fannie  Agwiak,  all  of  Mountain  Village;  and  many  cousins, 
nieces,  nephews  and  great-nieces  and  -nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Cyrus,  Derry  and  Hohn  Agwiak; 
nephews,  Glenn  Andrew  and  Virgil  Luckhurst  Hr.;  and  niece,  Cindy  Andrews. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Alice  Atwater,  75 
Wasilla 

Wasilla  resident  Alice  Gregory  Atwater,  75,  a lifelong  Alaskan,  died  Dec. 
25,  2005,  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  after  a lengthy  illness. 

Visitation  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.,  with  a service  at  11:30  a.m.  Saturday 
at  St.  Innocent  Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral  in  Anchorage.  A gathering  of 
family  and  friends  will  be  afterward.  Private  interment  will  be  in 
Kashwitna . 

Mrs.  Atwater  was  born  Sept.  6,  1930,  in  the  village  of  Vinasale  near 
McGrath,  to  Ann  and  Gregory  Gregory.  She  was  a homemaker  who  worked  at  the 
Woodshed  Restaurant  in  the  1970s  and  was  a member  of  Cook  Inlet  Region  Inc. 

She  was  an  avid  gardener  who  loved  berry  picking,  home  canning,  beading, 
skin  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting. 

Her  children  and  friends  remarked,  "She  helped  anyone  in  need;  her 
family  was  her  number  one  priority  and  she  will  forever  be  remembered  for 
the  wonderful  meals  she  prepared. 

"In  her  final  years,  she  was  a champion  for  animal  rights  and  voiced  her 
support  for  pets  being  spayed  and  neutered  and  that  homeless  animals  in 
shelters  be  considered  first  for  adoption.  Her  caring  nature  for  her 
family  and  friends,  including  their  beloved  pet's  health,  was  a primary 
concern . " 

Mrs.  Atwater  is  survived  by  husband,  Harding  Atwater;  children,  Helen 
Atwater  of  Anchorage,  Dane  Himenez  and  husband  Neil  Snider  of  Wasilla, 

Mary  Sweeney  of  Wasilla,  Rose  Brady  and  husband  William  Brady  of  Anchorage, 
Everett  Atwater  and  wife  Hohnnie  Price  of  Wasilla,  Carol  Atwater  of 
Anchorage  and  Benjamin  Atwater  of  Wasilla;  grandchildren,  Kris  Kienberger 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  Eugene  Sweeney  Sr.  and  Hennifer  Sweeney  of  Wasilla, 

Hanel  Scott  of  Dover,  Del.,  Maxim  Chandonnet,  Cynthia  Goodrich  and  Hessica 
Mitchell  of  Anchorage,  Hoe  Atwater  and  wife  Shawn  Theodore,  Edward  Atwater 
and  Delbert  Atwater  of  Wasilla;  great-grandchildren,  Eugene  Hr.  and 
Rosebud  Sweeney  of  Wasilla;  many  other  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren, 
relatives  and  friends;  and  her  four-legged  friends  and  faithful  companions, 
Mouser  and  Buddy. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  children,  Shirley  Mae  Atwater  and  Steve 
Allen  Atwater;  and  grandson,  Dax  Omar  Atwater. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 


Hanuary  1,  2005 


Viola  Tiedeman,  80 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Viola  Mary  Kompkoff  Tiedeman,  80,  died  from  a stroke 
resulting  from  high  blood  pressure  Dec.  27,  2005,  at  Providence  Alaska 
Medical  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel  with 
a service  at  11  a.m.  Burial  will  be  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  at 
1 p.m.  A potluck  will  follow  at  a location  to  be  announced. 

Mrs.  Tiedeman  was  born  Sept.  10,  1925,  in  Old  Chenega.  She  graduated 
from  high  school  and  was  class  valedictorian  of  the  University  of  Alaska 
Cordova  one-year  hospitality  program.  She  was  a Silverhand  artist,  a 
fisherman,  and  worked  at  a cannery  in  Cordova.  She  was  also  a homemaker. 

Mrs.  Tiedeman  lived  in  the  Chenega  and  Cordova  areas  until  1957,  when 
she  made  Cordova  her  home.  In  1994,  she  moved  to  the  Anchorage  area. 

Mrs.  Tiedeman  was  a member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  Sisterhood  of 
Anna  and  AARP.  She  had  been  honored  by  the  Chenega  Village  and  Corp.  for 
the  Aleutiq  language  preservation  organization. 

Her  hobbies  included  crocheting,  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 
baking  bread,  shopping,  bingo,  driving  with  family,  berry  picking,  clam 
digging,  spending  nights  with  family,  and  smoking  and  canning  fish. 

Her  family  described  her  as  loving,  selfless  and  giving  with  an  amazing, 
outstanding  dedication  to  her  kids,  family  and  community.  She  led  by 
life's  example,  they  also  said,  and  was  deeply  devoted  and  loved  her 
family. 

Her  family  also  said:  "She  had  her  life  in  order  and  went  to  the  Lord  in 
peace.  She  glorified  God." 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  lack  Kompkoff  of  Tatitlek;  sisters,  Helen 
Morrison  of  Hydaberg  and  Anna  Matte  of  Seattle;  sons,  Lloyd  Montgomery  of 
Wasilla,  Pete  Nippell  and  Art  Tiedeman,  both  of  Cordova,  Willie  Tiedeman 
of  Anchorage,  and  Richard  Tiedeman  of  Palmer;  daughters,  Benna  Hughey  of 
Valdez,  Gaydell  Trumblee  and  Louise  Carpenter,  both  of  Anchorage,  and 
Gladys  Hoya  of  Eagle  River;  and  grandchildren,  Dana,  Trill,  Crissy,  Tyee, 
Sandy,  Angie,  lennette,  Vanessa,  Russell,  lonathan,  Roy,  Paul,  Shawna, 
Elizabeth,  Seth,  Lydia,  Paula,  Sarah,  Alan,  Corey,  Samantha,  Kylee,  lake 
and  laeger. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter.  Penny;  husbands,  Arthur 
Benton  Montgomery  and  Arthur  Fred  Tiedeman;  brothers,  Paul  Kompkoff,  lohn 
Totemoff,  Phil  Totemoff,  Richard  Kompkoff;  and  sisters,  Agnes  Kompkoff, 
Polly  Cloudman  and  Arlene  Weise. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

December  27,  2005 
Douglas  F.  White 

WHITE  F.  Douglas  (Doug)  - At  the  Brantford  General  Hospital  on  Monday 
December  26,  2005  at  the  age  of  67  years; 

loving  father  of  Matthew  and  lackie  Barnes;  dear  brother  of  Walter, 
Margaret,  Marlene,  Georgina,  Welby,  Phillip  and  Patricia,  and  Diane; 
brother-in-law  of  Leslie,  lackie,  and  Mary;  special  friend  of  Marie 
McNaughton,  Cody  Williams,  and  Stan  Bomberry;  also  survived  by  many  nieces 
and  nephews; 

predeceased  by  parents  lames  and  Martha  (Wilson)  White  and  brothers  Paul, 
Ronald,  Billy,  and  Bruce.  The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  visitation 
at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken  after  5 p.  m.  Wednesday. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  on  Thursday  December  29,  2005 
at  1 p.  m.  Interment  Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Cemetery.  Evening  Prayers 
7 p.m.  Wednesday. 

December  29,  2005 

Allen  lohn  "Al"  " Louie" 

LEWIS  Allen  lohn  "Al"  "Louie"  - Gone  to  be  with  the  Creator  after  a 
lengthy  illness  on  December  27,  2005,  Allen  lohn  Lewis  age  75  years; 


father  of  Lana  (Butch)  of  Magnetawan,  Do  Ann  of  Six  Nations,  Ted  (Reno) 
of  Oneida,  Tony  of  Six  Nations,  Jamie  (Kathleen)  of  Six  Nations, 
stepfather  of  Roberta  and  her  mother  Jennifer  of  Calgary;  also  survived  by 
Georgina  "Jo"  Isaac;  grandfather  of  Nick  (April),  Ira  (Dee),  Carla  (Knox), 
Jade,  Tyger  (Mike),  Jake,  Zack,  Sky  (Gwen),  Gowie,  Daralyn  (Moses),  Deb, 
Wasa,  Norman,  Lisa,  Leah,  James,  Curtis,  Dakota,  and  Heather,  and  eight 
great-grandchilden;  brother  of  Norma  Sawatis;  sadly  missed  by  all  family 
and  friends.  Babe  and  Connie  McLaughlin  and  friends  at  Pine  Crescent; 

predeceased  by  parents  Norman  and  Vera  Lewis,  sisters  Dorothy  and  Donna, 
brother  Robert,  grandson  Joel,  nephews  Michael  and  Phillip.  Allen  is  a 
former  Towmotor  operator  at  Trailmobile,  Brantford,  an  active  member  of 
the  Ojistah  and  Veteran  Clubs. 

Resting  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Friday  until 
Saturday  morning,  then  to  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Sour  Spring  Road  for 
Funeral  Service  on  Saturday  at  11  a.  m.  Interment  Stump  Hall.  Evening 
prayers  7 p.  m.  Friday. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

December  30,  2005 

Shannon  Marie  Allison  nee:  Atchison,  of  Fisher  River  Cree  Nation 
September  20,  1968  - December  25,  2005 

The  family  of  Shannon  Marie  Atchison  would  like  to  announce  the 
beginning  journey  to  the  spirit  world  on  Christmas  day. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  Grandmother  Margaret  Kirkness,  Great  Uncle 
Terry  Byington,  Uncle  Terry  Byington,  Auntie  Louise  Fairfield,  and  Uncle 
Donald  Fairfield. 

Shannon  was  born  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba  and  is  a band  member  of  the 
Fisher  River  Cree  Nation.  Shannon  has  a fighting  spirit  that  could  match 
many  warriors  from  any  tribe,  as  anyone  who  knew  her  would  tell  you  the 
same.  She  held  her  faith  in  her  religion,  and  had  within  her  own  spirit  a 
special  relationship  with  her  Creator. 

Shannon  was  known  for  her  vitality  and  excitement  that  she  brought  to 
any  room  she  walked  into.  Shannon's  shining  smile  and  her  gift  of 
convincing  anyone  to  do  practically  anything  with  her,  especially  if  it 
involved  fun,  was  not  scantily  spread.  She  was  known  for  her  creativity  of 
arts  and  crafts,  her  crocheting,  painting,  drawing,  poetry,  song  writing, 
Christmas  decorations,  finger  puppets  and  the  sort.  Her  resourcefulness 
could  stun  any  poverty  stricken  situation,  even  if  it  meant  burning  the 
furniture  to  keep  the  house  warm.  She  had  a sense  of  humour  that  would 
make  a Monk  laugh,  and  a clown  cry.  Most  of  all.  Shannon  was  known  for 
playing  with  one  of  her  loves  in  her  life,  Shalanye,  her  hippy  guitar. 

She  will  be  sadly  missed  but  dearly  remembered  by  her  sons:  Ryan  Lira, 
Cody  Lira,  and  Jeffery  Bakken;  husband  Daniel  Allison;  mother  Rosemarie 
Kirkness  (Lome);  father  David  Byington  (Gail);  and  father  Doug  Atchison 
(Beverley);  sister  Tammy  Atchison  (Mario)  and  children  Jared  Edlund, 

Joseph  Laplante,  Zoya  Zinkiewicz,  Zane  Zinkiewicz;  brother  Connelly  Stone; 
niece  Aidan  Stone;  brother  Douglas  Atchison;  nephew  Brendan  Ricard;  and 
little  sister  Jessalind  Byington.  Left  to  mourn  are  many  family  members, 
friends  and  co-workers. 

A Service  of  Remembrance  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  January  4,  2006  at 
1:00  p.m.  at  the  New  Apostolic  Church.  Cremation  has  taken  place  and 
interment  will  follow  at  a later  date. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  can  be  made  to  the  Addictions  Foundation. 

Kenora  Community  Funeral  Home  547-6000. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

December  29,  2005 
Muriel  Innes 

INNES,  MURIEL  DORIS  (NEE  PELLETIER)  - Of  Saskatoon,  passed  away 
peacefully  in  her  72nd  year  on  December  23,  2005. 

Loving  mother  to  Brian,  Rob  and  Paul,  and  dear  mother-in-law  to 


Genevieve,  Gail,  and  Amy.  Devoted  grandmother  to  William,  Jessica,  Anthony 
and  Keegan.  Daughter  to  the  late  Samson  and  Elizabeth  and  sister  to  the 
late  Rosemary. 

Muriel  was  born  on  Cowessess  First  Nation  on  October  9,  1933.  She  worked 
for  many  years  for  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  Canada  Post  in  Winnipeg 
and  dedicated  her  time  and  energy  to  projects  such  as  Amnesty 
International,  provincial  and  federal  election  campaigns.  Heart  and  Lung 
Association,  Cowessess  First  Nation  TLE  and  Constitution. 

Friends  and  relatives  will  be  received  at  Guadalupe  House,  on  22nd 
Street  in  Saskatoon  December  28,  2005  from  7-9.  The  funeral  will  be  held 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  Catholic  Church  on  Cowessess  First  Nation  on 
December  29,  2005  at  2:00.  Reception  will  follow  in  the  Cowessess 
Community  Centre.  In  lieu!  of  flowers,  donations  to  Canadian  Cancer 
Society  or  a charity  of  choice  would  be  appreciated. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Lakota  wiotehika  Wi/moon  of  hardship 
Potawatomi  mkokisis/moon  of  the  bear 
Pima  gi'ihothag  mashath/moon  when  animals  lose  their  fat 
Algonquin  squochee  kesos/moon  when  Sun  has  not  strength  to  thaw 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Chiapas95-en  and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listsj 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


The  Embassy  of  Tribal  Nations  will  further  advance  our  sovereign 
visibility  and  will  be  a national  focal  point  for  all  Native  people 
_ Dave  Anderson,  Choctaw/Ojibway 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


There  is  a new  uranium  rush  taking  place  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  Navajo,  still  burying  many  of  their  citizens  who  have  died  or  caring 
for  those  dying  from  radiation  exposure  - either  from  working  the  mines 
or  from  structures  built  from  mine  tailings  - have  taken  measures  to 
prevent  future  uranium  exploration  on  Navajo  Nation  lands. 

Mining  interests  are  going  to  some  exceptional  lengths  in  an  effort  to 
get  around  Navajo  laws  enacted  to  save  their  people.  Read  "Navajos  acting 
to  stop  Uranium  rush  in  State"  to  get  a better  understanding  of  what  is 
at  stake  here. 


Senator  Ted  Stevens  continues  to  push  to  open  ANWR  for  oil  exploration... 
oil  exploration  that  by  the  Department  of  Interior's  best  predictions  will 
supply  precious  little  oil  at  enormous  expense. 

Steven's  moto  is  "Whatever  is  best  for  Alaska."  Whatever  is  best  for 
drilling  and  mining  interests  is  far  more  accurate.  As  is  clear  in  the 
article  "Inuit  lead  fight  for  the  World",  the  Inuit  do  not  regard  loss  of 
their  habitat  and  way  of  life  as  being  the  best  for  them.  Neither  do  the 
Gwich ' in . 


When  you  read  how  opening  ANWR  to  oil  exploration  or  opening  Navajo  and 
Ute  lands  to  uranium  mining  will  make  our  world  a better  place  to  live, 
have  the  good  sense  to  realize  you  are  just  reading  more  spin  from  the  fat 
stealers  of  the  dominant  society. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 
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Navajos  acting  to  stop  uranium  rush  in  state 

Ore  abundant  in  N.  Ariz.;  price,  demand  rising 

Mark  Shaffer 

The  Arizona  Republic 

January  2,  2006 

FLAGSTAFF  - The  price  of  uranium  has  tripled  in  the  past  two  years, 
bringing  with  it  the  possibility  of  another  uranium  rush  in  Arizona,  the 
state  with  the  richest  deposits  of  the  ore  and,  along  with  New  Mexico,  the 
worst  legacy  associated  with  its  mining. 

Last  year,  700  mining  claims  were  filed  and  100  test  holes  were  bored 
into  the  wild,  remote  high  desert  in  northern  Arizona. 

Scott  Florence,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Arizona 
Strip  district  in  St.  George,  Utah,  said  those  numbers  are  significantly 
higher  than  any  year  since  the  frenzy  of  the  1980s. 

"Finding  the  right  mine  site  is  a real  art.  But  it  seems  like  everyone 
and  their  mother  is  trying  now,"  he  said. 

Secondary  supplies  of  uranium  on  the  world  market  have  virtually  dried 
up,  and  China,  India  and  Japan  are  clamoring  for  uranium  for  their 
burgeoning  domestic  nuclear-power  industries.  Uranium  now  fetches  $36  a 
pound  on  the  spot  market.  Four  years  ago,  it  was  going  for  just  over  $7  a 
pound . 

But  not  everyone  is  happy  about  the  search  for  new  mine  sites.  Navajo 
Nation  President  Joe  Shirley  Jr.,  stirred  to  action  by  the  memory  of  how 
dangerous  uranium  mining  can  be,  issued  an  executive  order  in  November 
banning  negotiations  with  uranium  companies  or  uranium  exploration  on  the 
three-state  Navajo  Nation,  which  was  engulfed  by  a public  health  tragedy 
after  the  first  wave  of  uranium  mining  began  on  its  reservation  in  the 
1950s.  Dozens  of  premature  deaths  of  Navajo  miners  and  passed-on  genetic 
defects  have  been  attributed  to  uranium  exposure. 

"You  look  around  the  reservation  and  see  so  many  elderly  people  who  are 
crippled  and  can  barely  breathe,"  said  Robert  Stewart  Sr. of  Tuba  City,  a 
Navajo  who  worked  for  fiveyears  in  a mine  in  the  mid-  to  late  1950s. "This 
pretty  much  devastated  much  of  a generation." 

The  most  easily  accessible  uranium  deposits  in  open-pit  mines  beneath 
the  Navajos'  land  were  tapped  out  in  the  Cold  War  frenzy  to  find  weapons- 
grade  materials.  Then  the  marketplace  took  care  of  the  next  wave  of 
development  during  the  late  1980s  with  a round  of  bankruptcies  after  the 
price  of  uranium  fell  to  less  than  $10  a pound  and  stayed  there. 

Environmental  concerns 

Before  uranium  prices  crashed  20  years  ago  and  stalled  exploration, 
conservationists  feared  the  environmental  impacts  of  development  of 
uranium  mines  surrounding  the  Grand  Canyon  on  water  and  roadless  areas. 

Today,  Shirley's  order  banning  exploration  and  negotiation  is  expected 
to  ratchet  up  the  pressure  on  state,  federal  and  private  lands  between 
Interstate  40  and  the  Utah  border,  where  there  are  potentially  dozens  of 


uranium-ore  bodies  that  would  make  financial  sense  to  mine  if  market 
prices  remain  at  their  highest  levels  in  25  years. 

And  despite  the  creation  in  2000  of  two  national  monuments  north  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  - Grand  Canyon-Parashantand  Vermilion  Cliffs  - many  of  the 
same  fears  remain  about  the  possibility  of  having  a number  of  uranium 
mines  in  the  region. 

"The  richest  area  of  uranium  deposits  is  in  a 50-  to  75-mile  area 
between  the  two  monuments,  and  the  exploration  there  won't  be  affected," 
Florence  said.  "The  creation  of  the  monuments  restricts  any  future  mining 
claims,  but  pre-existing  claims  have  grandfathered  rights." 

George  Billingsley,  a senior  geologist  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in 
Flagstaff,  knows  all  about  the  deposits  in  those  areas. 

Fie  has  been  mapping  them  for  years,  and  his  wall  is  filled  with  red 
lines  showing  uranium-ore  bodies  from  the  Grand  Wash  Cliffs  in  far 
northwestern  Arizona  south  and  paralleling  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
Kanab  Canyon,  where  they  line  that  canyon  in  its  route  toward  Utah. 

"So  far,  I have  about  2,000  breccia  pipes  plotted,"  Billingsley  said, 
referring  to  deep,  cylindrical  geologic  formations,  seldom  more  than  100 
yards  wide,  in  which  a section  of  earth  collapses  into  underground  caves, 

then  fills  the  opening  with  loose  rock,  known  as  breccia.  As  water  seeps 

through  the  breccia  formations  over  thousands  of  years,  traces  of  uranium 
begin  to  appear. 

Billingsley  said  that  only  about  1 percent  of  the  rock  deposits  in  the 
red-wall  limestone  canyon  walls  have  been  "sufficiently  mineralized"  with 
uranium  and  other  minerals  to  attract  mining  interests.  But  Arizona's 
reserves  are  the  best  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  deposits  on  the  Arizona 
Strip  have  been  measured  as  producing  from  14  to  16  pounds  of  yellowcake, 
the  processed  ore  from  which  fuel  is  refined,  per  ton  of  ore.  That 

compares  with  only  3 pounds  of  yellowcake  per  ton  from  older  mines  in  New 

Mexico  and  Wyoming.  One  pound  of  yellowcake  produces  as  much  energy  as  15 
train  cars  of  coal. 

Billingsley  acknowledged  that  he  has  mapped  only  a small  part  of 
northern  Arizona  for  uranium  deposits  and  has  not  yet  begun  to  look  at  the 
vast  Chinle  Formation,  where  the  Navajo  mines  were.  That  area  is  replete 
with  petrified  wood,  which  forms  under  conditions  also  conducive  to 
uranium  development. 

Companies  are  eager 

Those  kinds  of  conditions  leave  uranium  companies,  such  as  International 
Uranium  Corp.  of  Denver,  salivating.  It  took  over  partly  developed  mines 
left  behind  when  another  Denver  company.  Energy  Fuels  Nuclear,  declared 
bankruptcy  in  the  1990s.  International  Uranium  hopes  to  have  four  mines 
operating  soon  between  the  North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  town  of 
Fredonia.  International  Uranium  also  owns  one  of  only  two  domestic  uranium 
mills  that  have  stayed  open,  the  White  Mesa  Mill  in  Blanding,  Utah. 

Flarold  Roberts,  vice  president  of  International  Uranium,  said  the 
company  is  considering  opening  Canyon  Mine,  south  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  a 
site  that  was  partly  developed  before  the  uranium  market  crashed  in  the 
late  1980s. 

"The  mines  are  more  developed  north  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  we  are  very 
excited  about  the  prospects  south  of  the  Canyon  between  Flagstaff  and  the 
national  park,"  Roberts  said.  "But  even  though  the  market  looks  good  now 
at  $35  a pound,  we  still  have  a ways  to  go  before  this  becomes  an  all-out 
rush  like  it  did  in  1979,  when  uranium  got  to  $43  a pound.  The  wages  and 
insurance  are  all  considerably  higher  now." 

Another  big  incentive  may  become  reality  soon,  said  Lyle  Krahn,  a 
spokesman  for  Cameco  Corp.  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada's  main 
uranium  producer,  which  also  has  mines  in  Wyoming  and  Nebraska. 

"The  U.S.  has  been  inching  ever  closer  to  announcing  10  new  nuclear- 
power  generating  sites,  and  this  would  have  big  ramifications  for  our 
industry,"  Krahn  said. 

A deadly  legacy 

All  of  which  leaves  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation  with  a bad  taste  as  the 
pressures  increase  to  mine  uranium. 


George  Hardeen,  a spokesman  for  Shirley,  said  the  Navajo  president  spent 
two  days  in  Washington  meeting  with  members  of  Congress  to  re-emphasize 
tribal  sovereignty  and  to  try  to  keep  uranium  firms  from  "going  in  the 
back  door"  with  the  Interior  Department  and  negotiating  their  own  mining 
contracts . 

"Uranium  left  a deadly  legacy  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  which  (Shirley)  has 
called  genocide,"  Hardeen  said.  "The  tribe  is  giving  up  millions  of 
dollars  in  royalties  to  keep  history  from  repeating  itself." 

One  reminder  of  that  era  is  Stewart,  74,  who  worked  in  processing  mills 
near  Monument  Valley  and  Tuba  City. 

He  is  one  of  hundreds  of  former  Navajo  uranium  miners  who  have  filed 
claims  with  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  to  receive  up  to  $150,000in 
compensation  for  health  problems  under  a special  fund  set  up  for  miners 
and  their  families. 

Stewart's  breath  is  short  as  he  recounts  years  of  lung  disease  caused  by 
16-hour  days  of  breaking  large  uranium  ore  rocks  with  a sledgehammer. 
Stewart  said  he  later  was  working  in  a lab,  trying  to  extract  iron  from 
yellowcake,  when  there  was  an  explosion.  He  said  he  got  some  of  the 
yellowcake  on  his  hands. 

Phil  Harrison, a Shiprock,  N.M. , community  activist  who  has  been  aiding 
the  miners  in  their  claims,  said  that  less  than  10  percent  have  received 
any  compensation  from  the  federal  government. 

"The  problems  all  start  with  proving  they  were  in  the  area  and,  of 
course,  my  clients  can't  produce  private  property  records  because  they 
live  on  the  reservation, " Harrison  said.  "This  whole  thing  has  just  been  a 
real  travesty,  and  I hope  people  will  remember  the  past  in  their  decisions 
for  the  future." 

Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Feds:  Shinnecocks  not  a tribe 
BY  BILL  BLEYER 
STAFF  WRITER 
January  5,  2006 

In  a major  setback  for  the  Shinnecocks,  the  federal  Interior  Department 
has  declared  it  is  not  bound  by  a November  court  ruling  that  the  nation  is 
a federally  recognized  tribe. 

The  opinion  means  the  Shinnecocks  would  have  to  continue  pursuing  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  prolonged  recognition  process  unless  a judge 
orders  the  bureau  to  add  the  Shinnecocks  to  the  list  of  federally 
recognized  tribes.  And  even  then,  say  legal  experts  who  expected  the 
decision,  the  agency  is  likely  to  ignore  the  order. 

A decision  on  the  tribe's  petition,  filed  in  the  late  1970s,  would  take 
years  because  the  agency  says  it  has  17  petitions  to  rule  on  before  it 
gets  to  the  Shinnecocks. 

Having  to  go  through  the  BIA  process  would  delay  the  tribe's  push  to 
build  a casino  in  Hampton  Bays. 

"As  far  as  the  federal  government  is  concerned,  they're  back  where  they 
were  before  the  Nov.  7 decision,"  said  Michael  Cohen,  an  attorney 
representing  Southampton  Town  in  the  litigation. 

Tribal  leaders  were  talking  to  their  attorneys  last  night  and  declined 
to  comment. 

The  agency's  position  was  revealed  in  a letter  written  last  month  to  Sen. 
Charles  Schumer  (D-N.Y.)  in  response  to  his  letter  in  November  to  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  urging  federal  officials  to  disregard  the  judge's 


decision . 

Schumer's  letter  came  a week  after  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Thomas 
Platt  ruled  the  Shinnecocks  are  a tribe  but  their  effort  to  build  a casino 
would  still  be  subject  to  a trial.  Platt  declined  to  comment  yesterday. 

Schumer  said  yesterday,  "It's  what  the  Department  of  the  Interior  should 
have  done,  Dudge  Platt  was  way  out  of  line.  They're  going  to  have  to  go 
through  the  process.  That's  their  only  real  course  of  action." 

In  his  response  to  Schumer,  lames  Cason,  associate  deputy  interior 
secretary,  said,  "The  Department  of  the  Interior  does  not  consider  the 
Shinnecock  petitioner  to  be  a federally  recognized  Indian  tribe  . . . With 
all  due  respect  to  the  District  Court,  it  remains  the  Department's 
position  that  the  Shinnecock  petitioner  should  continue  through  the 
agency's  federal  acknowledgment  process  ..." 

The  department  said  it's  not  bound  by  the  ruling  because  it  is  no  longer 
a party  in  the  case.  Cason  noted  that  the  agency  had  been  named  as  a party 
by  Platt  in  2003  but  successfully  moved  to  be  dropped  the  following  year. 

"We're  not  surprised,"  Cohen  said  of  Interior's  decision.  "This  is  the 
position  the  United  States  articulated  before  the  court  . . . and  we  believe 
it's  correct.  There  is  a mandated  process  for  federal  acknowledgment.  The 
Shinnecocks  invoked  that  process  and  they  ought  to  continue  through  the 
process  to  its  conclusion." 

Cohen  doubted  a follow-up  court  order  to  BIA  to  add  the  tribe  to  the 
federal  list  would  have  much  impact.  "If  they're  not  a party,  that's  one 
significant  impediment  to  ordering  them  to  do  anything." 

Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  with  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  agreed.  "It's  not  surprising  that  they  would  take  that 
attitude  when  they're  not  a party,"  he  said.  "There  have  been  too  many 
decisions  where  the  BIA  simply  fails  to  abide  with  the  rulings  of  courts, 
even  when  directed  to  do  so." 

Cohen  said  the  case  will  go  on  to  deal  with  local  zoning  issues  raised 
when  the  Shinnecocks  broke  ground  to  build  the  casino. 
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Va.  Indians  still  hunt  federal  recognition 

Tribal  members  want  the  benefits  that  federal  grants  would  bring. 

By  Dohn  Cramer 

981-3140 

The  Roanoke  Times 
Danuary  6,  2006 

NATURAL  BRIDGE  - The  Monacans  have  endured  for  centuries,  surviving 
ancient  tribal  wars,  Capt.  Dohn  Smith's  guns  and  a 20th  century  "paper 
genocide . " 

But  today  they  face  perhaps  their  toughest  battleground  - the  halls  of 
Congress . 

While  the  Monacans  and  Virginia's  other  American  Indian  tribes  have  been 
officially  embraced  by  the  state  since  the  1980s,  they  continue  to  be 
denied  federal  recognition. 

The  tribes,  whose  sovereignty  bill  has  been  stalled  in  Congress  since 
2001,  are  exasperated,  pointing  out  the  irony  of  America's  denying  their 
existence  while  celebrating  their  history  at  events  such  as  the  upcoming 
400th  anniversary  commemoration  of  Damestown. 

Tribal  members  say  federal  recognition  would  bring  federal  grants  for 
college  scholarships,  job  training,  housing,  health  care  and  other  badly 
needed  programs.  They  say  they  are  not  interested  in  opening  casinos. 


which  have  been  profitable  but  problematic  in  other  states  where  tribes 
have  received  sovereignty. 

"These  are  the  indigenous  people  of  the  state/'  said  Jeff  Hantman,  an 
archaeologist  and  associate  professor  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  "They've  been  here  continuously  against  all  odds,  but  some 
people  can't  accept  that  some  Indians  have  survived  and  are  fighting  back. 

Opponents  say  federal  recognition  would  invite  problems,  including 
Indian-run  casinos,  exempting  tribes  from  taxes,  preventing  police  from 
coming  onto  tribal  grounds  and  inviting  lawsuits  to  reclaim  Indian  land 
and  water  rights. 

"You're  creating  a nation,"  said  U.S.  Rep.  Virgil  Goode,  R-Rocky  Mount. 
"I  don't  want  sovereignty  that  elevates  them  above  the  state." 

If  federal  recognition  remains  stalled  - supporters  and  opponents  see 
little  prospect  for  movement  in  the  current  Congress  - Virginia's  tribes 
are  likely  to  protest  when  they  share  center  stage  at  the  Jamestown 
ceremonies.  The  event  is  being  funded  by  millions  of  tax  dollars  and  is 
expected  to  attract  international  attention,  starting  in  Great  Britain 
next  year  and  the  United  States  in  2007. 

"We'll  participate,  but  there  will  be  a racket,"  said  Monacan  Chief 
Kenneth  Branham,  who  accused  sovereignty  opponents  of  racism,  greed  and 
hypocrisy. 

Tribal  leaders  plan  to  push  the  issue  into  the  world  spotlight  starting 
in  July  when  they  are  feted  in  Great  Britain  during  the  kickoff  of  the 
Jamestown  commemoration. 

Ken  Adams,  chief  of  the  Upper  Mattaponi  tribe,  said  British  Jamestown 
committee  members  have  treated  Virginia's  tribal  chiefs  as  heads  of  state, 
"which  is  much  more  warmly  than  some  of  our  own  congressmen  have  treated 
us . " 

Jamestown:  The  last  stand 

Virginia's  tribes  consider  the  Jamestown  anniversary  their  last,  best 
chance  to  attract  public  attention  to  their  sovereignty  request. 

"If  we  don't  get  it  now,  the  public  will  probably  forget  about  it 
altogether,"  Branham  said.  "I'm  not  embittered  - you  can't  change  the  past 
- but  it's  a disgrace." 

Federal  recognition  has  divided  Virginia  lawmakers.  Supporters  include 
the  state's  two  U.S.  senators,  George  Allen  and  John  Warner,  both 
Republicans,  as  well  as  Gov.  Mark  Warner  and  Gov. -elect  Tim  Kaine,  both 
Democrats,  and  the  U.S.  and  British  Jamestown  commemoration  committees. 

Allen  supports  federal  recognition  because  it  would  correct  "historical 
injustices,"  while  leaving  the  final  decision  about  Indian  casinos  to 
state  authorities  and  the  federal  Department  of  the  Interior,  Allen 
spokesman  David  Snepp  said. 

But  Goode  said  he  would  support  recognition  only  if  the  tribes  signed  an 
agreement  that  disallowed  casinos,  waived  tax  exemption  and  allowed 
outside  law  enforcement  agencies  onto  tribal  grounds. 

Another  opponent,  U.S.  Rep.  Bob  Goodlatte,  R-Roanoke,  said  most  tribes 
nationwide  that  have  received  federal  recognition  have  subsequently  sought 
casinos . 

Goodlatte  said  sovereignty  opens  the  way  for  "outside  investors  [to] 
pour  millions  of  dollars  into  a state  to  influence  the  tribes,  the  state 
legislature  and  the  governor,  dangling  the  promise  of  great  riches  to 
allow  casinos . " 

Adams,  the  Upper  Mattaponi  chief,  said  claims  that  Indians  would  be 
influenced  by  outside  investors  evokes  stereotypes  that  tribes  could  be 
bought  off  - whether  for  trinkets  in  Colonial  times  or  large  cash  bribes 
today. 

Virginia's  tribes  dismiss  gambling  arguments,  pointing  out  that  Virginia 
already  has  a lottery,  horse  racing  and  charitable  bingo,  and  that  federal 
recognition  would  not  exempt  them  from  needing  state  legislative  and 
gubernatorial  permission  to  open  casinos. 

The  tribes  have  vowed  not  to  open  casinos  but  refuse  lawmakers'  demand 
that  they  permanently  give  up  that  option.  The  tribes  say  future 
generations  may  want  casinos. 


Rolling  the  dice 

The  federal  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1988  requires  tribes  to 
negotiate  gaming  compacts  with  states  before  opening  casinos  on  tribal 
land.  The  United  States  officially  recognizes  562  tribes  from  32  states. 
Indian  casinos  operate  under  a combination  of  state  law,  tribal  ordinance 
and  tribal-state  compacts.  According  to  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission,  the  federal  regulatory  agency  that  oversees  tribal  gaming, 
there  are  367  tribal  casinos  nationwide,  which  brought  in  about  $19.5 
billion  in  gross  revenues  in  2004. 

Political  analyst  Larry  Sabato  said  the  Jamestown  commemoration  could 
give  the  tribes  more  political  leverage,  but  that  opponents  of  federal 
recognition  probably  will  not  change  their  minds  until  the  tribes  agree  to 
never  have  casinos.  He  said  casinos  are  a much  more  lucrative  - and 
potentially  troublesome  - form  of  gambling  than  other  types  of  gambling 
allowed  in  Virginia. 

The  National  Indian  Gaming  Association,  which  represents  tribal  gaming 
businesses,  says  casinos  are  economic  development  tools  that  promote  self- 
sufficiency  and  fight  poverty.  But  Chad  Hills,  an  analyst  for  Focus  on  the 
Family,  a Colorado-based  Christian  group  that  opposes  all  forms  of 
legalized  gambling,  said  Indian  casinos  contribute  to  America's  growing 
gambling  addiction,  which  causes  alcoholism,  domestic  violence  and  other 
problems . 

Barney  Arthur,  director  of  Concerned  Christians  of  the  Valley,  a Roanoke 
Valley  group,  said  he  saw  the  damage  done  by  Indian  casinos  when  he  worked 
as  a missionary  on  reservations  in  other  states. 

"Native  Americans  have  basically  been  ripped  off  by  the  American 
government  and  my  heart  goes  out  to  them,"  he  said.  "They  deserve  help, 
but  not  if  it  comes  with  the  possibility  of  casinos." 

Why  sovereignty? 

Tribal  leaders  say  sovereignty  opponents  include  federal  authorities  who 
do  not  want  to  spend  millions  more  on  Indian  benefits,  state  and  local 
officials  who  fear  federal  intrusion,  and  large  recognized  tribes  that  do 
not  want  to  share  their  federal  benefits  with  what  some  consider  "casino 
tribes"  populated  by  a few  people  with  little  Indian  blood  who  are  only 
interested  in  gambling  profits. 

Two  of  Virginia's  eight  state-recognized  tribes,  the  Pamunkey  and  the 
Mattaponi,  are  seeking  sovereignty  through  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  in  part  because  they  already  have  federally  recognized 
reservations,  which  are  the  two  oldest  reservations  in  the  United  States. 
The  bureau  requires  detailed  records  of  tribes'  ancestry,  cultural 
solidarity  and  political  authority. 

Virginia's  six  other  state-recognized  tribes  - the  Monacans, 
Chickahominy,  Eastern  Chickahominy,  Upper  Mattaponi,  Rappahannock  and 
Nansemond  - have  petitioned  Congress  for  federal  recognition.  They  say 
Virginia's  old  race  laws  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  satisfy  the 
bureau's  requirements. 

From  the  1920s  to  the  1960s,  Virginia's  Racial  Integrity  Act  classified 
Indians  as  "mongrel,"  "colored"  or  "Negro"  on  their  birth,  marriage  and 
death  certificates.  The  tribes  say  this  "paper  genocide"  - led  by  Walter 
Plecker,  the  state's  first  registrar  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  and 
an  avowed  white  supremacist  - used  statistics  rather  than  guns  to  try  to 
exterminate  them. 

After  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck  down  Virginia's  race  laws  in  1967, 
Virginia  tried  to  make  amends  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  by  creating  a state 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  recognizing  the  eight  largest  tribes  and 
correcting  all  Indian  records.  In  1989,  the  Monacans  became  the  last  tribe 
the  state  has  recognized. 

On  a recent  day  at  the  Monacan  village  at  Natural  Bridge  - with  three 
red-tailed  hawks  soaring  overhead  - Branham,  52,  said  the  time  had  come 
for  Virginia's  first  inhabitants  to  make  a stand. 

"Millions  of  dollars  are  going  into  this  [Jamestown]  thing  and  what  do 
we  get  - nothing,"  he  said.  "We  aren't  going  to  take  trinkets  anymore  like 
in  Colonial  times.  We  want  the  world  to  know  how  indigenous  people  are 
being  treated  today.  This  is  the  showdown." 
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AG  drops  oppositon  to  Abenaki  recognition 
By  Louis  Porter  Vermont  Press  Bureau 
Danuary  5,  2006 

MONTPELIER  - The  state  Attorney  General's  Office  is  withdrawing  much  of 
its  objection  to  state  recognition  for  the  Abenaki  Indians  after  the  tribe 
was  turned  down  for  federal  recognition. 

That  could  make  it  more  likely  that  such  state  recognition,  passed  last 
year  by  the  Senate,  could  make  it  past  the  House  during  this  lawmaking 
session . 

But  both  Bill  Griffin,  chief  assistant  attorney  general,  and  Abenaki 
member  Debbie  Bezio,  who  testified  Wednesday  before  the  House  committee 
addressing  the  issue,  said  that  the  recognition  bill  should  be  expanded  to 
include  all  American  Indians  living  in  Vermont,  not  just  the  Abenaki. 

State  recognition  would  help  the  Abenaki  and  members  of  other  tribes 
gain  respect,  qualify  for  loans  and  grants  and  sell  their  crafts, 
proponents  said. 

Federal  recognition  would  have  more  significant  implications.  The 
tribe's  government  would  be  treated  more  like  a sovereign  state  by  the 
federal  government  than  as  part  of  Vermont.  Some  tribes  have  built 
gambling  casinos  after  gaining  federal  recognition. 

But  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  November  rejected  an  Abenaki 
petition  for  federal  recognition  in  a preliminary  decision,  saying  the 
group  did  not  meet  the  criteria  to  be  federally  recognized. 

The  final  decision  is  expected  this  year,  and  could  be  different  than 
the  preliminary  result,  and  leaders  of  the  St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band  of 
Abenaki,  who  filed  the  petition  for  federal  recognition,  have  said  that 
they  will  work  to  convince  the  BIA  it  made  the  wrong  decision. 

Griffin  told  the  House  General,  Housing  and  Military  Affairs  Committee 
on  Wednesday  that  he  does  not  think  that  will  happen. 

"I  would  be  very,  very  surprised  if  the  bureau  changed  its  finding," 
said  Griffin,  whose  office  has  opposed  federal  recognition  of  the  Abenaki. 

That  is  part  of  the  reason  why  the  Attorney  General's  Office  is  not 

opposing  state  recognition  as  it  did  during  the  last  lawmaking  session, 

Griffin  said. 

At  that  time,  when  the  federal  government  was  still  considering  the 
Abenaki  petition  for  recognition,  state  recognition  could  have  been  used 
to  bolster  that  case,  Griffin  said. 

Indeed,  tribal  leaders  sent  the  bill  passed  by  the  Vermont  Senate  to  the 
BIA,  he  added. 

Griffin  also  said  the  House  should  broaden  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 

- for  example,  allowing  tribes  other  than  the  Abenaki  to  be  represented  on 

a commission  which  would  oversee  state  recognition  of  tribes. 

"There  are  a lot  of  native  Americans  in  Vermont  who  are  not  Abenaki,"  he 
said . 

Bezio,  an  Abenaki  who  is  a member  of  the  Coos  Cowasuck  Band  of  Abenaki 
based  in  Orleans  County,  agreed. 

"We  are  all  here,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  all  be  included," 
she  said. 

Bezio  told  lawmakers  that  American  Indian  children,  including  her  13- 
year-old  son,  are  treated  badly  at  school  because  of  their  ancestry, 
something  she  hopes  state  recognition  would  change. 

Rep.  Francis  Brooks,  D-Montpelier , said  his  committee  has  just  begun 


taking  testimony  on  the  issue  of  state  recognition.  The  committee  will 
probably  continue  to  work  on  the  issue  through  the  month  at  least,  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  may  also  look  at  the  bill. 

The  text  of  the  bill  may  be  more  inclusive  than  it  appears  from  its 
title,  "An  Act  Relating  to  State  Recognition  of  the  Abenaki  People," 

Brooks  said. 

Brooks  said  that  the  kind  of  discrimination  made  against  American 
Indians  has  hurt  the  state  and  country. 

"It  is  a burden  both  on  the  person  who  gives  it  and  the  person  who 
receives  it,"  he  said.  "It  deforms  society  for  a long,  long  time." 

Sen.  Vincent  Illuzzi,  R-Essex/Orleans,  a lead  proponent  of  the  bill  in 
the  Senate,  said  he  thinks  increasing  its  scope  may  be  a good  idea. 

"A  mechanism  should  be  set  up  to  allow  different  tribes  to  seek  and 
obtain  state  recognition,"  he  said. 

Sen.  Diane  Snelling,  R-Chittenden,  said  the  recognition  of  the  Abenaki 
remains  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  bill. 

"The  reason  it  seems  to  me  such  a critical  piece  is  they  are  really 
central  in  Vermont's  early  history,"  she  said. 

Contact  Louis  Porter  at  louis.porter@rutlandherald.com. 
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Changes  in  a Way  of  Life 
By  DILL  RODRIGUES  Staff  Writer 
January  8,  2006 

DIGHTON  - The  path  along  the  Ancient  Way  to  the  Council  Oak  tree  that 
Chief  Gordon  Two  Bears  walks  is  marred  by  a beer  bottle,  plastic  laundry 
basket,  and  a worn-out  tire  - evidence  of  the  changes  to  the  land  since 
the  Wampanoag  Federation  walked  that  same  path  to  meet  and  hold  ceremonies 
centuries  ago. 

In  the  background  of  this  peaceful  clearing,  where  tall  grasses  sway  in 
the  field  that  now  lies  fallow  after  centuries  of  agricultural  use  by 
Native  Americans  and  subsequent  settlers,  the  high-pitched  drone  of  dirt 
bikes  racing  through  the  ancient  field  and  woods  is  the  bane  of  residents 
on  Council  Oak  Way  and  Manomet  Avenue,  a development  of  20  houses 
constructed  in  2001. 

Building  the  development  required  removing  a large  portion  of  gravel  and 
creating  a more  than  20-foot  dirt  hill,  almost  right  up  to  the  ancient 
Council  Oak. 

Perhaps  it  was  hurricane-strength  winds,  like  historians  write,  that 
eventually  sapped  the  tree's  life  four  years  ago. 

But  several  members  of  the  Dighton  Intertribal  Council  believe  that 
removing  so  much  gravel  near  an  80-foot  tree  most  likely  tampered  with  the 
roots  and  lowered  the  water  table  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots. 

Now  the  Council  worships  under  a gray  stump,  the  last  vestige  of  the 
legacy  of  a people  as  developers  look  again  to  the  nearby  field  for 
construction  of  eight  single-family  homes  on  10  acres  which  historians 
claim  was  where  the  Pocasset  tribe  called  home  before  being  wiped  out  by 
disease  in  the  1600s. 

Developers  hired  archeologists  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts- 
Amherst  to  excavate  the  site  to  ensure  no  graves  were  disturbed.  None  were 
found . 

Legacy  of  a People 

When  the  Council  incorporated  in  1986,  the  town  charged  the  group  with 


stewardship  of  the  oak,  which  sits  on  a 50-by-100-foot  preserved  area  at 
the  edge  of  the  field. 

Consisting  of  more  than  100  members,  some  more  active  than  others,  the 
Council  regularly  lines  Council  Oak  Way  with  their  vehicles  and  tramps  up 
the  Ancient  Way  to  hold  ceremonies  under  the  oak.  The  sight  of  so  many 
Native  Americans  gathering,  proclaiming  their  tenacious  heritage  with 
"We're  Still  Here!"  stickers  plastered  on  cars,  tends  to  bring  out  the 
neighbors  who  stand  on  porches  and  crane  their  necks  to  check  out  the 
action . 

But  the  newest  proposal,  which  was  already  approved  by  the  Planning 
Board,  would  construct  houses  on  land  that  the  Council  believes  Native 
Americans  once  inhabited  and  buried  their  dead. 

Most  of  the  Council  views  the  construction  as  desecration  of  sacred  land 

Council  member  Igmu  Sakowin,  translated  from  Lakota  language  as  "Seven 
Cats,"  said  she  visits  the  oak  often  to  pray  because  it  makes  her  feel 
peaceful  and  happy. 

But  at  the  same  time  sad  - sad  of  what  might  happen  in  the  future. 

"I  know  it  would  be  sad  to  look  at  any  new  development  that  took  away  a 
part  of  history,"  37-year-old  Sakowin  emphasized. 

Not  every  Council  member  defies  the  construction.  Chief  Two  Bears,  or 
Gordon  Nemier  as  he  is  referred  to  at  his  job,  understands  the  need  to 
adapt  his  way  of  life  with  modern  times.  So  he  is  more  accepting  of 
putting  houses  on  the  historical  land. 

"We're  living  in  different  times,"  Two  Bears  said.  "The  field,  it  would 
be  wonderful  to  be  maintained  in  its  natural  state.  But  we  have  to  let 
happen  what  happens." 

Way  of  Life 

Waking  every  morning  and  praying  in  the  Lakota  language  for  wisdom  and 
praying  for  those  less  fortunate  and  for  those  who  need  healing  fulfills 
Two  Bears  in  ways  that  his  past  life  could  not. 

As  an  Army  man  for  20  years,  he  said  he  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  Mohawk  and  Oneida  heritage. 

Even  now.  Two  Bears  has  difficulty  "walking  in  two  worlds." 

He  has  completely  embraced  Native  American  values  and  customs  as  his 
lifestyle,  growing  a medicine  wheel  garden  in  his  backyard  and  joining  in 
drumming  and  dancing  prayers  in  deerskin  war  shirt  and  feathered  headdress 

But  when  he  goes  off  to  work  as  a maintenance  man  for  a residential  home 
he  dons  jeans  and  construction  boots. 

And  most  importantly,  he  refrains  from  the  act  of  "gifting":  Trading  a 
gift,  sometimes  of  tobacco  or  feathers,  when  he  must  take.  He  decided  not 
to  do  the  act  of  gifting  at  work  because  it  may  be  considered  a religious 
ritual,  but  he  does  not  see  it  that  way  and  it  hurts  him  to  take  from 
nature  without  the  reciprocal  appreciative  act. 

"We  have  a tough  time  walking  in  two  worlds,"  the  55-year-old  Fall  River 
resident  said. 

Igmu  Sakowin  prays  every  Sunday,  sometimes  on  a path  overlooking  the 
North  Watuppa  pond,  but  often  under  the  oak. 

"When  I go  there  I definitely  feel  very  spiritual,"  the  former 
registered  nurse  and  animal  healer  said.  "I  sit  and  pray  and  talk  to  the 
tree.  I say  who  I am  and  what's  going  on.  I talk  to  the  grandfather  and 
the  great  spirits  to  look  over  us,  the  spirits,  and  the  tree." 

For  her,  it  was  a long  journey  to  find  herself  and  where  she  belonged. 
Her  father  resides  in  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  and  she 
naturally  wanted  to  stay  with  him,  but  complications  kept  her  out. 

Now  in  Fall  River,  she  was  introduced  to  members  of  the  Council  about 
four  months  ago  and  they  welcomed  her  with  open  arms,  she  said. 

"I've  been  looking  for  my  roots  in  the  wrong  direction,"  Sakowin  said, 
shaking  her  head  and  swishing  her  long,  black  braid.  "I  was  always  finding 
ways  to  get  there,  but  it  was  right  here.  I think  this  place  decided  for 
me. " 

Sakowin  said  she  knows  who  she  is  in  her  heart  and  in  her  blood,  but  she 
fears  that  future  generations  will  have  a harder  time  finding  themselves. 

"Our  young  ones  are  going  to  travel  a tough  path,"  she  said.  "It's 
important  to  know  their  roots  right  away,  because  they  don't  need  to 


struggle  to  find  their  roots  like  I did." 

The  Council  family 

Several  of  the  Council  members  describe  the  group  as  a family  experience 

Coming  from  all  different  Native  American  tribes  and  lineages,  it  is 
evident  that  this  hodge-podge  group  must  include  all  heritages  to  garner  a 
strength  of  100  members. 

But  the  oppression  and  massacres  that  led  to  such  dwindling  numbers  of 
people  claiming  kinship  does  not  detract  from  the  warm  and  loving  spirit 
of  the  group. 

Twelve-year-old  Little  Bear,  otherwise  known  as  Delaney  Silvia,  said  she 
has  been  a member  of  the  Council  since  birth,  probably  because  Two  Bears 
is  her  grandfather. 

Her  earliest  memory  of  her  involvement  was  a powwow  she  took  part  in 
when  she  was  5 or  6. 

Everyone  stood  around  her,  smiling,  she  said,  and  they  began  singing  a 
prayer.  Little  Bear  joined  in  the  singing  and  soon  discovered  that  she 
already  knew  the  words.  She  already  felt  the  deep  connection  within  the 
group  enough  to  participate  like  it  was  her  nature. 

"The  culture  and  people  here  are  great,"  she  said  in  her  small  voice, 
her  beautiful,  expressive  eyes  framed  by  a modern  layered  hairstyle. 

"The  spirit  is  warm  and  there  are  happy  faces." 

Little  Bear  spoke  beyond  her  years  when  she  said  she  thanks  the  Creator 
every  day  for  what  she  is  given  and  understands  that  things  happen  for  a 
reason,  but  she  is  dismayed  by  the  construction  that  has  gone  up  around 
the  Council  Oak. 

"You  can  just  imagine  what  it  was  like  before  they  built  the  houses." 
Tradition  and  culture 

But  Two  Bears  chooses  not  to  focus  on  what  could  be  "taken  away"  from 
Native  American  heritage. 

Instead,  he  hopes  to  share  the  history  of  the  area  with  those  now  living 
there  and  those  who  may  inhabit  the  field  in  the  future. 

"If  the  people  who  live  up  here  can  remember  the  land  and  the  people  of 
the  land,  then  those  who  lived  on  the  land  would  never  be  forgotten,"  he 
said.  "Ultimately,  the  people  who  live  on  the  land,  that  becomes  their 
heritage . " 

His  primary  concern  is  preserving  tradition  and  keeping  the  Council 
alive  by  generating  interest  in  the  community  so  that  people  will  want  to 
come  on  board. 

"I  think  it's  important  to  maintain  our  heritage  because  our  elders  of 
many  nations  have  talked  about  this  time  we're  in  now,"  he  said.  "That  the 
children  of  those  living  on  the  land  will  start  getting  drawn  toward 
Native  American  values." 

He  considers  today  the  time  to  share  information  and  teach  respect  of 
all  things  and  the  interconnectedness  of  life. 

"Native  Americans  were  oppressed  with  what  they  could  do  - their  rituals 
culture,  spirituality,"  he  explained.  "But  the  elders  said  there  would  be 
a time  to  get  together  and  start  teaching  the  children." 

The  oak  tree  remains  an  important  aspect  of  the  Council's  culture,  but 
Two  Bears  understands  that  times  change  and  the  old  traditions  cannot 
always  be  attained. 

"To  preserve  this  land  when  somebody  else  owns  it  and  people  need  a 
place  to  live  - it's  not  our  decision  to  make." 

The  Council  will  continue  to  hold  ceremonies  under  the  dead  tree, 
chanting  and  drumming  like  a ghostly  echo  of  the  strong  nation  that  once 
worshiped  and  lived  there. 

"The  past  is  lessons  that  we  learn  from,  the  present  is  time  to  enjoy 
what  the  Creator  made,"  Two  Bears  said,  gazing  raptly  around  at  the  oak, 
field,  and  houses,  his  breath  coming  out  in  small  puffs  from  the  cold. 

"And  tomorrow,  I have  faith  the  Creator  will  provide  for  us." 
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State  improving  compliance  with  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act 
By  Steve  Miller,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
January  6,  2006 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  stories  about  placement 
of  American  Indian  children  related  to  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

More  American  Indian  children  taken  into  state  custody  because  of  unsafe 
situations  have  been  placed  in  relatives'  homes,  rather  than  with  white 
families . 

That  is  one  of  several  developments  that  state  social  service  officials 
note  as  signs  that  South  Dakota  is  improving  its  compliance  with  the 
federal  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

The  improvement  in  "kinship  custody"  has  come  after  Gov.  Mike  Rounds 
appointed  a commission  nearly  two  years  ago  to  study  the  state's 
compliance  with  ICWA. 

Congress  passed  ICWA  in  1978  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  Indian 
children  into  white  culture  through  state  policy.  It  requires  that  tribes 
be  notified  when  Indian  children  are  removed  from  their  parents,  that 
Indian  children  should  remain  connected  with  their  culture  and  be  placed 
with  immediate  or  extended  family  as  a first  option,  and  that  adopted 
Indian  children  should  be  told  when  they  reach  age  18  what  their  tribal 
affiliation  is  and  who  their  biological  parents  are. 

The  state  and  the  tribes  in  South  Dakota  have  begun  carrying  out  30 
recommendations  issued  by  the  South  Dakota  ICWA  Commission  in  December 
2004,  according  to  Virgena  Wieseler,  director  of  Child  Protection  Services 
for  the  state  Department  of  Social  Services. 

The  difficulty  in  placing  Indian  children  with  relatives  after  they  have 
been  removed  from  their  own  homes  was  cited  by  the  National  Center  for 
State  Courts  in  its  analysis  of  the  state's  compliance  with  ICWA.  The 
analysis  noted  other  obstacles  to  the  state's  full  compliance  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  ICWA,  including  lack  of  communication  and 
coordination  between  the  state  and  the  tribes;  lack  of  state  and  tribal 
resources  for  helping  children  and  their  families  and  lack  of  training  for 
state  agencies  in  meeting  the  goals  of  ICWA. 

Rounds  appointed  the  commission  after  the  Legislature  thwarted  efforts 
by  state  Reps.  Tom  Van  Norman,  D-Eagle  Butte,  and  3im  Bradford,  D-Pine 
Ridge,  to  pass  legislation  that  would  incorporate  the  federal  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act  into  state  law. 

Ironically,  although  ICWA  was  authored  by  U.S.  Sen.  lames  Abourezk  of 
South  Dakota  and  inspired  largely  by  a South  Dakota  case,  the  commission 
would  conduct  the  first  examination  of  the  state's  performance  on  ICWA. 

Seventh  Circuit  Judge  Janine  Kern  of  Rapid  City  and  B.J.  Jones,  chief 
judge  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  Tribe,  were  commission  co-chairmen. 

In  a series  of  hearings  throughout  the  state,  the  ICWA  commission  heard 
criticism  of  DSS  and  the  court  system  from  Indian  people  and  others. 

Critics  said  too  many  Indian  children  have  been  removed  from  their 
parents  and  placed  with  non-Indian  families,  leading  to  identity  problems 
later  in  life  for  the  youths. 

Commission  member  Steve  Emery,  attorney  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe, 
summarized  testimony  from  people  at  the  listening  sessions  on 
reservations:  "They  said,  basically,  the  system  sucks.  You  unfairly  took 
my  children  - grandchildren  - and  I want  some  help  from  somebody 
someplace. " 

The  commission  said  there  is  deep  distrust  between  the  tribes  and  the 
two  state  entities  most  often  involved  in  Indian  children's  welfare: 
circuit  courts  and  DSS. 

"There  were  some  very  powerful  listening  sessions  around  the  state," 


Kern  said.  "There's  an  enormous  amount  of  pain  out  there  concerning 
implementation  of  this  act." 

Kern  said  a lot  of  testimony  at  the  ICWA  commission's  listening  sessions 
on  reservations  came  from  adults  who  had  been  taken  away  as  children  and 
were  coming  back  to  find  family  members.  "It's  always  about  coming  back/' 
Kern  said. 

Wieseler  acknowledged  that  DSS  has  not  been  perfect  in  its  handling  of 
Indian  children  removed  from  their  homes.  Part  of  the  difficulty  in 
placing  Indian  children  with  relatives  or  other  Indian  families  is  the 
lack  of  Indian  foster  families,  she  said. 

But  through  improved  efforts  in  DSS,  the  number  of  children  placed  with 
relatives  increased  25  percent  from  Duly  2004  to  Duly  2005,  Wieseler  said. 

"That's  just  through  a lot  of  hard  work  getting  the  message  out  there 
and  locating  families.  We're  continuing  to  see  those  numbers  grow,"  she 
said . 

Among  commission  recommendations  put  into  place: 

DSS  has  added  three  employees:  two  locators  to  find  relatives  where 
tribal  children  can  be  placed,  and  one  statewide  ICWA  coordinator  for  DSS. 
The  locators  go  into  action  as  soon  as  a child  comes  into  DSS  custody, 
Wieseler  said. 

The  new  ICWA  coordinator,  Teresa  Nieto,  is  based  at  Rapid  City. 

Nieto  has  a cultural  work  group  in  place  looking  at  cultural  competency 
and  staff  training.  She  has  involved  members  of  the  Indian  community, 
including  elders,  according  to  Wieseler. 

Cultural  competency  among  the  child  protection  staff  in  the  past  wasn't 
as  strong  as  it  needed  to  be,  Wieseler  said.  "It  still  not  as  strong  as  it 
needs  to  be,  but  we're  moving  in  that  direction." 

DSS  also  contracted  with  Children's  Home  Society  to  do  home  studies  for 
kinship  placements  in  an  attempt  to  speed  up  the  placement  process. 

Wieseler  said  the  2005  Legislature  passed  a law  that  improves  the  system 
for  notifying  tribal  ICWA  officials  and  tribal  judges  when  an  Indian  child 
comes  into  custody  so  they  have  a chance  to  be  at  a hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  child  should  return  home  or  be  placed  in  foster  care. 

Wieseler  also  notes  a group  called  the  Collaborative  Circle,  formed 
recently  to  improve  the  well-being  of  Indian  children  in  South  Dakota. 

The  Collaborative  Circle  is  composed  of  representatives  from  Child 
Protection  Services,  the  tribes,  the  Casey  Family  Program  in  Pine  Ridge 
and  Mission,  and  from  private  care  providers  such  as  Children's  Home 
Society  and  Lutheran  Social  Services.  The  group  also  is  working  to  recruit 
a former  foster  child,  a foster  parent  and  an  adoptive  parent  as  members. 

One  subcommittee  is  seeking  ways  to  improve  training  and  compliance 
procedures,  Wieseler  said. 

Another  subcommittee  is  working  on  increasing  the  number  of  Indian 
foster  families  and  other  placement  resources. 

Wieseler  noted  that  DSS  now  handles  child  protection  services  for  all  of 
the  tribes  in  the  state  except  for  Sisseton-Wahpeton . But  she  said  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  at  Pine  Ridge  is  a year  or  two  away  from  being  ready  to 
take  over  its  own  program.  "They're  making  great  strides,"  she  said.  The 
Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  is  not  far  behind,  she  said. 

Another  commission  recommendation  is  that  DSS  expand  its  Family  Group 
Decision  Making  program  to  all  reservations.  The  program,  currently 
offered  in  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud  and  Rapid  City,  works  with  families  to  use 
and  strengthen  extended  family  ties,  according  to  Catherine  Mattson,  a 
Rapid  City  attorney  who  has  represented  the  children  or  parents  in  abuse 
and  neglect  cases  for  many  years.  "It  is  absolutely  fabulous,"  Mattson 
said . 

When  a family  is  in  trouble,  she  said,  the  relatives  are  called  together 
and  decide  what  support  is  available  and  where  the  children  are  going  to 
go. 

Family  Group  Decision  Making  can  be  done  case  by  case  without  being  too 
complicated  to  be  workable,  Mattson  said.  In  cases  where  it  seems  that 
parents  should  get  their  kids  back  but  are  overwhelmed  by  day-to-day 
operations,  relatives  pitch  in  to  help,  sometimes  making  a difference  by 
taking  over  small  tasks  such  as  laundry. 


Wieseler  admits  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done,  particularly  in 
finding  Indian  families  that  are  qualified  and  willing  to  take  in  foster 
children.  "We  are  working  very  hard  to  do  things  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  with  the  resources  we  have  to  meet  the  spirit  of  ICWA." 

The  ICWA  commission's  final  report  to  the  governor,  due  out  soon,  will 
likely  outline  some  of  the  remaining  needs.  Although  the  list  of 
priorities  does  not  include  adopting  the  federal  ICWA  into  state  statute, 
the  executive  summary  from  the  2004  report  includes  the  opinion  that  doing 
so,  "following  consultation  with  all  invested  stakeholders,"  would 
implement  many  of  the  commission's  recommendations. 

In  2004,  state  Reps.  Tom  Van  Norman,  D-Eagle  Butte,  and  Dim  Bradford,  D- 
Pine  Ridge,  proposed  legislation  incorporating  ICWA  into  state  law.  They 
feared  the  appointment  of  the  commission  would  delay  the  legislation. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  study,  the  governor  gave  the  commission 
another  year  to  report  what  steps  had  already  been  taken  toward  state 
compliance  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry  out  its  recommendations. 

Last  summer,  the  Legislature's  Government  Operations  and  Audit  Committee 
held  several  hearings  on  child  protection  in  general  in  the  state. 

"We  heard  stories  where  things  could  have  been  handled  better,  where 
kids  were  kept  away  from  their  families  for  too  long,"  state  Rep.  Mike 
Buckingham,  R-Rapid  City,  said. 

Buckingham  said  that  although  extension  of  culture  is  important,  the 
safety  of  the  child  must  come  first.  "Once  you  remove  the  child  from  their 
parents,  the  disruption  is  such  that  you  need  to  maintain  as  many  familiar 
things  as  possible.  Regardless  of  race,  they  need  to  be  placed  with  family, 
unless  that  family  is  not  safe  and  secure." 

Meanwhile,  Judge  Kern  said  she  was  encouraged  by  the  ICWA  commission's 
work,  although  there  is  more  to  be  done.  "That  work  will  hopefully 
continue  through  the  collaborative  circle,"  she  said.  "It's  unfortunate  we 
didn't  do  this  25  years  ago,"  Kern  said,  "but  we  now  need  to  move  forward 
to  improve  the  situation." 
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"Famous"  Dave  donates  stock  for  tribal  embassy  project 

Leaders  want  to  create  a Washington  D.C.  home 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Native  American  Times 

January  6,  2006 

A drive  by  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  to  build  an  Embassy 
of  Tribal  Nations  in  Washington,  D.C.  just  received  a $50,000  boost  from  a 
well-known  Indian  Country  figure. 

"Famous"  Dave  Anderson,  an  entrepreneur  who  also  served  a stint  as  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  donated  $50,000  worth  of  stock 
towards  the  project. 

"I  am  honored  to  support  NCAI's  Embassy  of  Tribal  Nations  Capital 
Campaign  in  Washington,  D.C.,"  said  Anderson  in  a statement.  "There  are 
many  foreign  nations  represented  in  our  nation's  capitol  but  the  most 
obvious  is  the  sovereign  nations  of  this  country's  first  people.  Each 
Native  person  and  tribal  nation  has  a responsibility  to  step  up  and 
support  this  effort  to  make  our  historical  and  political  presence  known, 
both  here  at  home  and  internationally." 

"This  generous  contribution  puts  us  another  step  closer  in  realizing  our 
initial  goal  of  $2  million  to  purchase  a building  in  Washington  that  will 
house  the  embassy,"  said  NCAI  President  Joe  Garcia.  "Mr.  Anderson's 


continued  commitment  to  the  betterment  of  Indian  Country  is  well  reflected 
in  this  contribution.  This  donation  will  greatly  assist  in  providing  a 
place  where  tribal  leaders  and  Native  organizations  can  come  together  to 
enhance  the  presence  of  sovereign  tribal  nations  in  our  nation's  capital." 

Anderson's  Famous  Dave's  restaurants  are  known  nationally.  Anderson,  a 
member  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Lake  Superior  Band  of  Ojibwa  tribe  and 
the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  served  one  year  with  the  BIA,  and  was 
appointed  by  President  Bush  to  the  President's  Board  of  Advisors  on  Tribal 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  2002.  He  is  also  founder  of  the  LifeSkills 
Center  for  Leadership,  which  was  awarded  Oprah  Winfrey's  "Angel  Award"  for 
the  center's  work  with  Native  youth.  During  his  stint  with  tenure  with  the 
BIA  Anderson  was  known  for  speaking  to  Indian  youth  and  conveying  a 
positive  message. 

The  NCAI  board  launched  its  embassy  campaign  in  late  2004.  Officials 
have  set  a goal  of  raising  $12  million  over  the  next  three  years  towards 
the  project. 

"The  Embassy  of  Tribal  Nations  will  further  advance  our  sovereign 
visibility  and  will  be  a national  focal  point  for  all  Native  people," 
Anderson  says. 
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Sacred  site  defenders  set  up  trust  fund 

Group  protecting  Bear  Butte 

RAPID  CITY  SD 

Charmaine  White  Face 

Danuary  4,  2006 

After  years  of  concern,  a volunteer  group,  the  Defenders  of  the  Black 
Hills,  opened  a Bear  Butte  Land  Trust  Fund  at  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 

Three  years  ago,  the  idea  for  a land  trust  fund  was  brought  to  the 
organization  at  one  of  their  regular  meetings.  The  idea  was  triggered  by 
the  encroaching  development  upon  the  sacred  mountain.  Bear  Butte.  People 
from  more  than  60  Native  American  tribes  from  the  North  American  continent 
travel  to  Bear  Butte  on  a yearly  basis  to  conduct  prayer  ceremonies.  The 
encroaching  development  is  beginning  to  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  that 
is  necessary  for  the  ceremonies. 

A land  trust  fund  was  seen  as  the  only  permanent  solution  to  stopping 
the  selling  of  land  surrounding  the  small,  sacred  mountain.  The 
organization  was  able  to  stop  the  building  of  an  outdoor  shooting  range 
that  was  planned  on  a location  four  miles  north  of  the  Butte.  The 
businessmen  planning  the  venture  had  illegally  received  federal  funds  that 
were  supposed  to  benefit  low  and  middle-income  people.  The  illegality  was 
uncovered  in  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills  and  seven 
Native  American  tribes. 

But  now  a private  operator  is  planning  on  building  a biker  bar  and 
outdoor  concert  arena  just  one  and  a half  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain . 

Since  many  people  want  to  help  protect  the  land  surrounding  Bear  Butte, 
the  organization  decided  that  opening  a land  trust  fund  would  allow 
everyone  the  opportunity  to  do  fund  raising  events  and  contribute  to  the 
fund.  The  price  of  the  land  surrounding  the  Butte  is  high  as  realtors  use 
the  sacred  mountain  in  their  advertisements. 

Defenders  plan  on  keeping  any  land  that  they  are  able  to  purchase  in  a 
natural  state  to  insure  the  sacredness  of  Bear  Butte  is  not  disturbed. 

The  organization  recently  received  their  designation  as  a tax-exempt 


non-profit  organization  capable  of  receiving  gifts  and  donations.  They 
work  on  environmental  and  sacred  site  issues  in  the  Midwest  with  no  paid 
staff. 

Donations  to  the  Bear  Butte  Land  Trust  Fund  may  be  sent  to  Wells  Fargo 
Bank,  825  St.  Joseph  St.,  Rapid  City,  SD  57701.  Bank  transfers  are  also 
available  by  contacting  any  Wells  Fargo  Bank. 
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Sandia  Pueblo  governor  takes  on  new  role 
By  Mike  Tumolillo 
Tribune  Reporter 
January  4,  2006 

Stuwart  Paisano,  who  guided  the  launch  of  a resort  hotel  and  thriving 
casino  north  of  Albuquerque  as  governor  of  Sandia  Pueblo,  said  the  end  of 
his  governorship  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  and  even  more  responsible 
role  - that  of  tribal  council  member  - with  his  people. 

"I'm  just  assuming  a different  role  and  a different  responsibility,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  look  at  it  as  a setback.  ...  My  responsibility  now,  I 
think  it's  even  much  greater  because  I now  have  a vote  and  a say  on  which 
direction  we  will  go." 

Paisano  said  the  decision  to  replace  him  came  from  Sandia  Pueblo 
traditional  leaders  on  Friday. 

"I  wasn't  totally  in  shock  in  light  of  getting  the  new  resort  open,"  he 
said.  "A  lot  of  major  things  that  were  occurring  in  the  community  we  had 
finished . " 

The  pueblo  opened  its  new  228-room  resort  hotel  in  December.  Among  other 
accomplishments  during  Paisano 's  term  was  the  settlement  of  a decades-old 
dispute  over  ownership  of  land  in  the  Sandia  Mountains. 

Paisano,  34,  had  planned  a career  in  law  enforcement  with  the  Bernalillo 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  but  left  to  take  the  governorship  in  2000  at 
the  request  of  the  pueblo. 

He  said  he's  considering  several  jobs,  but  will  focus  on  spending  the 
next  few  weeks  ensuring  a smooth  transition  for  Lt.  Gov.  Lawrence 
Gutierrez,  who  will  take  over  as  governor. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  my  community  will  continue  to  grow  and  to  prosper 
under  his  leadership,"  Paisano  said.  "My  responsibility  now  and  the  rest 
of  my  fellow  council  members'  responsibility  is  to  assist  him  in  giving 
him  guidance  and  direction." 

Scott  Paisano,  25,  the  former  governor's  brother,  will  serve  as 
lieutenant  governor,  Daniel  Aragon  as  war  chief  and  Charles  Trujillo  as 
lieutenant  war  chief. 

An  installation  ceremony  will  be  Friday  at  the  pueblo's  St.  Anthony  de 
Padua  Catholic  Church. 

Paisano  also  was  a member  of  Gov.  Bill  Richardson's  transition  team  and 
served  on  Democratic  presidential  candidate  Howard  Dean's  national 
steering  committee.  He  addressed  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Boston . 

Richardson  called  Paisano  an  inspirational  leader. 

"He  should  get  enormous  credit  for  Sandia  Pueblo's  impressive  economic 
growth  and  investment  in  the  welfare  and  success  of  its  people, " 

Richardson  said  Tuesday  in  a statement. 

Terri  Cole,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Greater  Albuquerque  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  Paisano  was  a leader  who  did  much  good  for  his  people  and 
for  the  state. 


"In  my  experience,  he  was  the  first  governor  that  has  so  aggressively 
reached  out  in  to  the  non-Indian  business  community  to  try  to  find  areas 
of  commonality  and  agreement,"  she  said.  "The  governor  did  a wonderful  job 
in  creating  a strong  investment  by  the  pueblo  that  will  benefit  not  only 
the  pueblo  but  the  region  and  the  state  itself." 

As  a tribal  council  member,  Paisano  said  he'll  continue  to  strongly  push 
for  increasing  the  self-sufficiency  of  Sandia  Pueblo.  It's  important  when 
federal  funding  is  declining  for  Native  American  services  and  communities, 
he  said. 

Other  goals  include  improving  the  pueblo's  educational  system, 
scholarship  program,  health  programs  and  housing  opportunities,  he  said. 

"For  a very  small  community  located  next  to  the  largest  metropolitan 
area  in  the  state  of  New  Mexico,  we  are  extremely  busy,"  he  said.  "There 
are  a lot  of  things  the  administration  has  to  address  and  has  to  tackle 
this  year." 

Others  among  the  19  pueblos  throughout  the  state  appointed  or  elected 
new  leaders.  Most  pueblo  leaders  hold  office  for  one  year,  but  terms  at 
some  pueblos  last  two  or  four  years. 

New  leaders  of  pueblos  closest  to  Albuquerque  are: 

- Jemez:  Gov.  lames  Roger  Madalena,  1st  Lt.  Gov.  Michael  Loretto  and 
2nd  Lt.  Gov.  loseph  Alfred  Toya;  one-year  terms. 

- San  Felipe:  Gov.  Sam  Candelaria  and  Lt.  Gov.  Earl  Patrick  Sandoval; 
one-year  terms. 

- San  Ildefonso:  Gov.  lames  Mountain  and  1st  Lt.  Gov.  Martin  Wayne 
Aguilar;  two-year  terms.  A second  lieutenant  governor  will  be  appointed 
this  week. 

- Santo  Domingo:  Gov.  lulian  Coriz  and  Lt.  Gov.  Sammy  Garcia;  one-year 
terms . 

- Zia:  Gov.  Rudy  Shije  and  Lt.  Gov.  David  Pino;  one-year  terms. 

- Leaders  of  Isleta  Pueblo  are  in  the  second  year  of  two-year  terms:  Gov. 
Robert  Benavides,  1st  Lt.  Gov.  Max  Zuni  and  2nd  Lt.  Gov.  Michael  lojola. 

- Santa  Ana  Pueblo  could  not  immediately  be  reached  for  comment. 
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Hearings  on  land  trust  this  week 
Post-Standard 

Federal  officials  seek  public  views  on  Oneida  nation's 

request  at  pair  of  sessions 

By  Alaina  Potrikus 

Staff  writer 

January  8,  2006 

The  public  will  get  its  first  chances  this  week  to  comment  on  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation's  attempt  to  put  more  than  17,000  acres  of  land  into  trust. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  hold  two  public  hearings  this 
week,  in  Verona  and  Oneida. 

The  sessions  will  let  the  public  tell  BIA  officials  what  factors  they 
should  include  in  an  impact  report. 

It's  the  next  step  in  deciding  whether  the  nation's  land  can  be  placed 
in  federal  custody. 

At  the  Verona  Town  Board  meeting  Wednesday,  Oneida  County  Legislator 
Mike  Hennessey  urged  residents  to  attend  the  hearings. 

"I  think  it's  very  important  for  us  to  show  we're  concerned  about  the 
trust  application,"  Hennessey  said.  "Hopefully  we'll  be  able  to  fill  the 


auditorium  at  V-V-S." 

Trust  land  is  owned  by  the  federal  government  but  set  aside  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  an  Indian  tribe. 

The  land  is  permanently  free  from  all  local  taxes  and  laws. 

The  environmental  impact  report  will  detail  the  effects  of  taking  land 
into  trust. 

The  BIA  has  identified  three  areas  to  review:  infrastructure,  including 
schools;  socioeconomics,  including  taxes,  employment,  income,  population 
and  housing;  and  cumulative  effects.  The  issues  list  may  be  expanded, 
based  on  comments  from  the  meetings. 

BIA  official  Kurt  Chandler  is  expecting  a crowd.  Speakers  must  limit 
their  comments  to  three  minutes,  he  said,  but  they'll  be  allowed  to 
address  officials  a second  time  after  all  attendees  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk. 

"We'll  let  them  talk  all  night  if  they  want  to,"  Chandler  said.  "This  is 
the  chance  for  everyone  to  speak." 

The  BIA  also  will  accept  written  comments  until  Ian.  23. 

Chad  Davis,  president  of  Advantage  Abstract  Company  in  Utica,  said  he 
would  be  attending  Tuesday's  hearing. 

"It's  important  for  our  entire  economic  base,"  he  said.  "The  impact 
would  be  catastrophic  if  this  land  transition  takes  place." 

Canastota  resident  Scott  Peterman  said  he  is  looking  forward  to 
addressing  the  federal  officials. 

"They're  going  to  get  an  earful  from  me,"  he  said.  "It's  very 
exasperating  to  see  this  happening." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Sacred  items  returned  to  Bois  Forte 
By  Tom  Klein 

January  2,  2006  Volume  16,  Issue  53 

When  three  sacred  scrolls  and  six  other  artifacts  were  returned  to  the 
Bois  Forte  Band  earlier  this  month.  Rose  Berens  described  it  as  being 
reunited  with  family. 

"When  they  bring  something  into  a room  that's  been  gone  for  100  years, 
it's  a feeling  that's  almost  indescribable,"  said  Berens,  who  is  director 
of  the  Bois  Forte  Fleritage  Center  and  Cultural  Museum.  "It's  like  finding 
a long-lost  relative,  someone  you  loved  very  much." 

Berens  and  others  first  traveled  to  New  York  to  document  that  the 
artifacts  belonged  to  the  Bois  Forte  Band.  More  than  two  years  after  that 
visit,  tribal  elders  finally  reclaimed  the  objects  from  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Flistory,  where  they  had  been  stored. 

To  Phyllis  Boshey,  the  artifacts  are  more  than  mere  reminders  of  the 
past . 

"These  objects  are  like  living  spirits,"  explained  Boshey,  a former 
Tribal  Council  member  and  follower  of  Midewewin,  a secret  Ojibwe  medicine 
society. 

"They  should  not  be  locked  up." 

The  repatriation  of  the  Bois  Forte  artifacts  has  been  in  the  works  for 
at  least  two  years.  In  addition  to  three  inscribed  birch  bark  scrolls,  the 
objects  included  two  rattles,  a beaded  ceremonial  bag,  a fawn  skin  bag, 
food  fungus  and  black  dye. 

The  process  might  have  taken  even  longer  if  not  for  changes  in  the 
administration  of  a federal  law  known  as  the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act.  In  general,  the  law  requires  museums  to 


inventory  their  collections  and  identify  items  of  significance.  It  is  up 
to  the  descendants  or  affiliated  tribes  to  claim  them. 

Although  passed  in  1990,  the  law  wasn't  much  use  without  money  to  back 
up  the  effort.  New  leadership  within  the  National  Park  Service  has 
revamped  the  program  and  provided  more  than  $2.4  million  in  grants  to  help 
tribes  cover  transportation  and  other  expenses  in  recovering  artifacts. 

The  Bois  Forte  Band  received  $9,105  to  pay  for  trips  to  New  York  to 
document  their  claim. 

Boshey  said  photos  of  items  help  verify  the  Bois  Forte  Band's  claim  on 
artifacts  and  she  spoke  about  the  need  to  develop  a photo  inventory  of 
missing  artifacts  by  copying  photographs  that  band  members  may  have  in 
their  possession. 

According  to  museum  officials,  the  artifacts  were  originally  acquired  in 
a museum  expedition  led  by  William  Hones,  an  anthropologist  who  studied 
Ojibwe  language  and  culture. 

The  birch  bark  scrolls  and  ceremonial  items  hold  special  significance 
for  the  Midewewin.  Only  certain  members  of  the  secret  medicine  society  can 
interpret  the  birch  bark  inscriptions,  which  are  considered  sacred  and 
must  never  be  exposed  to  public  view. 

Spokesman  Steve  Reichl  said  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  kept 
the  artifacts  mainly  for  research  purposes  and,  to  his  knowledge,  they 
were  never  on  display. 

Bill  Latady,  curator  of  the  Bois  Forte  Heritage  Center  and  Cultural 
Museum,  said  the  items  also  will  not  be  on  display  at  Heritage  Center. 
"These  are  sacred  items  and  this  is  just  their  temporary  home  pending 
their  ultimate  destination,"  he  said. 

Latady  accompanied  spiritual  adviser  Vernon  Adams  and  elder  Myra 
Thompson  to  New  York  to  reclaim  the  artifacts.  A pipe  ceremony  was 
conducted  at  the  museum  in  acknowledgment  of  the  mystical  power  that  band 
members  believe  dwell  in  all  things. 

"It's  like  they  were  sleeping  for  a long  time,"  Adams  explained.  "The 
ceremony  was  to  wake  them  up  and  let  them  know  they're  going  home." 

Boshey  said  the  band  will  need  to  meet  with  elders  and  medicine  men  to 
determine  how  to  properly  store  and  treat  the  artifacts.  She  also  noted 
that  the  significance  of  the  religious  items  may  call  for  an  annual 
ceremony.  She'd  like  to  see  that  ceremony  be  used  to  teach  youth  more 
about  the  Bois  Forte  heritage  and  culture. 

Meanwhile,  Berens  said  there  are  other  artifacts  at  museums  that  the 
Bois  Forte  Band  is  seeking  to  bring  home,  including  items  at  a museum  in 
Colorado . 

"But  it's  a long  process,"  she  added.  "There's  a lot  of  bureaucracy  to 
deal  with  first . " 
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Tribe  eyes  DeKalb 
By  Mark  Harrison 
The  Times-Hournal 
December  31,  2005 

A DeKalb  County  man  who  owns  69  acres  adjacent  to  an  ancient  Indian 
burial  site  in  Fort  Payne  says  he  plans  to  donate  the  property  to  the 
United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  currently  primarily  in  Oklahoma. 

The  move  could  ultimately  mean  the  relocation  of  several  thousand 
Keetoowah  to  the  Fort  Payne  area,  their  ancestral  home,  David  Hammonds 
said . 


The  Keetoowahs  operate  casino  gambling  facilities  in  Oklahoma,  but 
Hammond  said  the  focus  on  local  development  would  not  be  on  gaming. 

Instead,  Hammonds  said  the  vision  is  to  create  a heritage  center  and 
public  museum  to  display  artifacts  that  have  been  found  at  the  burial  site. 
Hammonds  said  many  of  those  artifacts  are  currently  housed  by  ^Jacksonville 
State  University's  archeological  department,  but  there  are  hopes  to 
eventually  relocate  the  artifacts  to  the  museum,  with  the  understanding 
that  1SU  would  have  full  access  to  study  them. 

Hammonds  said  another  focus  of  the  development  would  be  to  protect  the 
burial  site,  which  is  specifically  related  to  the  Keetoowah.  Hammonds  said 
the  Keetoowahs  migrated  north  from  this  area  and  parts  of  Georgia,  some 
190  years  ago,  before  the  Trail  of  Tears.  He  said  they  were  originally  a 
part  of  what  would  later  become  known  as  the  Cherokee  tribe.  He  said  the 
Keetoowah  migrated  to  Arkansas  but  were  subsequently  relocated  to  Oklahoma 
by  the  federal  government,  where  they  remain. 

"This  land  rightfully  belongs  to  the  Keetoowah,"  Hammonds  said,  of  the 
69  acres  he  plans  to  donate.  "This  is  an  ancient  burial  site  and  it  is 
significant  to  the  Keetoowah  as  a tribe  and  also  from  a historical 
perspective."  He  said  he  fears  "grave  robbers"  might  attempt  to  disturb 
the  site  and  believes  the  planned  development  could  help  prevent  that  from 
happening. 

Hammonds  said  he  plans  to  donate  the  property  within  the  next  30  days 
and  plans  for  site  development  could  be  presented  as  early  as  March. 

However,  he  said  any  actual  construction  on  the  site  would  likely  have 
to  wait  until  at  least  2007,  after  ongoing  projects  on  US  11  - which  runs 
adjacent  to  the  burial  site  - have  been  completed.  Until  then,  Hammonds 
said  a primary  entry  route  into  the  property  would  be  blocked,  forcing 
reliance  on  a secondary  route.  He  said  the  completion  of  the  planned 
construction  of  a new  1-59  interchange  near  the  development,  which  would 
provide  convenient  public  access,  would  also  be  a determining  factor  in 
how  soon  actual  construction  could  begin. 

"Until  it  is  completed,  we  will  have  to  contend  with  the  road 
construction.  That's  really  going  to  dictate  how  soon  we  can  put  something 
out  there,"  he  said. 

Hammonds  said  he  envisions  development  of  the  site  helping  to  transform 
Fort  Payne  into  a "major  tourist  attraction,"  similar  to  Cherokee,  N.C.  or 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

He  said  the  Keetoowah  could  also  offer  sales  of  Native  American  crafts 
at  the  site  and  said  while  business  transactions  on  Native  American  land 
is  normally  exempt  from  sales  tax,  American  Indians  may  chose  to  enter 
into  a "compact"  to  collect  local  taxes  on  any  sales  that  are  made. 

Hammonds  said  the  Keetoowah  have  agreed  to  do  this,  so  the  city  and  county 
would  collect  relevant  sales  taxes. 

Keetoowah  tribal  leaders  did  not  immediately  return  calls. 

Hammonds  said,  so  far,  this  is  strictly  a private  transaction  between 
him  and  the  Keetoowah,  but  said  he  has  made  city  officials  aware  of  his 
plans.  Fort  Payne  Mayor  Bill  Iordan  said  he  would  withhold  comment  until 
he  learns  more  details  about  the  planned  development. 

Hammonds  said  he  believes  the  development  could  be  the  impetus  for 
creating  tourism-related  jobs  in  the  area. 

DeKalb  County  Tourism  Director  Patty  Tucker  agrees. 

"This  could  create  jobs,  lead  to  an  increase  in  other  tourism 
opportunities  and  encourage  additional  growth  in  the  county,  aside  from 
what  the  Keetoowah  develop,"  Tucker  said.  "I  think  it's  a wonderful  idea 
and  it's  long  been  a dream  of  my  own  to  see  something  happen  in  Fort  Payne 
that  would  commemorate  our  Cherokee  heritage  and  to  honor  them  as  well  as 
other  Native  Americans  who  once  lived  on  this  land." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Times-lournal . All  rights  reserved. 
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Tax  commission  criticized  for  new  rules 
"A  slap  in  the  face  of  Native  Americans" 

Sam  Lewin 
Danuary  3,  2006 

The  Oklahoma  Tax  Commission  has  voted  to  approve  emergency  rules  on 
tribal  tobacco  sales,  a move  that  is  being  met  with  outrage. 

The  commission's  vote  came  after  cigarette  wholesalers,  smoke  shop 
owners  and  tribal  leaders  railed  against  the  proposals  during  the 
commission's  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City. 

"After  they  had  all  these  comments  they  went  ahead  and  did  it  anyway," 
said  Osage  Nation  Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray. 

Under  the  new  rules,  tobacco  wholesalers  can  only  sell  to  smoke  shops 
the  same  number  of  cigarettes  with  the  cheaper  6-cent  stamps  as  they  did 
in  2004,  plus  10-percent.  The  commission  also  ordered  that  a wholesaler 
obtain  state  approval  to  sell  more  than  that  number. 

"Who  has  time  to  check  that?"  asked  Gray.  "It's  very  unrealistic  and 
unreasonable. " 

The  tax  commission  first  proposed  the  revamped  laws  at  a meeting  in  late 
December,  but  postponed  the  vote  in  order  to  give  tribes  a chance  to 
provide  input.  Even  though  tribes  and  their  supporters  did  give 
commissioners  an  earful,  this  time  around,  some  are  wondering  if  the 
decision  was  not  already  a forgone  conclusion. 

"I  think  kangaroo  court  is  the  only  way  to  describe  it,"  Osage  Nation 
spokesman  Rex  Hackler  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "This  was  obviously 
a set-up  by  the  state  to  show  they  are  taking  action  against  the  tribes 
with  regards  to  tribal  tobacco  sales." 

Native  American  leaders  said  they  would  discuss  the  latest  restrictions 
with  Governor  Brad  Henry,  who  must  still  approve  the  emergency  rules,  and 
were  also  considering  legal  action. 

"It  is  restraint  of  trade  and  highly  discriminatory,"  said  Lee  Levinson, 
an  attorney  representing  smoke  shop  owners.  "A  slap  in  the  face  of  Native 
Americans . " 

You  can  contact  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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AG  candidate  defends  tribal  sovereignty 
Republicans  seek  to  unseat  Edmondson 
TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
Danuary  4,  2006 

Two  candidates  for  Oklahoma  Attorney  General  are  weighing  in  on  Native 
American  issues. 

Kevin  Abel,  a Tulsa-based  attorney,  has  released  campaign  literature  in 
which  he  promises  to  "work  with  - not  against  - Oklahoma's  farmers  and 
ranchers,  Oklahoma's  energy  industry,  and  Native  American  Nations." 

Abel  says  he  wants  more  Oklahomans  to  be  aware  of  the  status  tribes  have. 
"I  wish  people  would  get  in  the  habit  of  saying  Native  American 
governments,  because  these  are  sovereign  nations  and  the  state  had  no 
jurisdiction  expect  for  what  the  federal  government  has  given  them,"  Abel 
told  the  Native  American  Times. 

He  also  questioned  the  wisdom  over  the  new  rules  imposed  by  the  Oklahoma 


Tax  Commission  on  tribal  tobacco  sales. 

"The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear  in  the  Potawatomi  case  that  the 
state  cannot  pursue  collection  actions  against  sovereign  governments/' 

Dunn  said.  "I  don't  think  it's  a matter  of  disagreeing  or  agreeing  [with 
the  tax  commission's  new  rules].  It's  a matter  of  enforceability." 

Meanwhile  lames  Dunn,  another  candidate  for  the  post,  said  he  "applauds 
the  prosecutors  and  investigators  pursuing  lack  Abramoff  and  other 
government  officials." 

Abramoff  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  stemming  from  an  investigation  into 
his  dealings  with  Indian  tribes. 

"Vigorous  prosecution  of  political  corruption  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction,"  Dunn  said  in  a statement.  "Now  Oklahoma  needs  an  Attorney 
General  who  is  not  a career  politician  and  will  prosecute  political 
corruption.  It  is  time  to  restore  clean  honest  government" 

Abel  and  Dunn  are  both  Republicans,  and  will  meet  in  the  primary  for  the 
right  to  face  incumbent  Drew  Edmondson,  a Democrat,  in  November's  general 
election . 

According  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Ethics  Commission,  Abel,  Dunn  and 
Edmondson  are  the  only  candidates  the  file  for  the  position,  although  the 
deadline  is  still  months  way. 

You  can  contact  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  American  Tribes  Attempt  to  Recover  After  Being  Defrauded  of 
Tens  of  Millions  by  Abramoff 
Danuary  4,  2006 

Former  U.S.  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  who  served  as  chair  of  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  that  investigated  the  scandal,  and  Tigua 
tribal  governor  Arturo  Senclair,  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  defrauded  by 
Abramoff,  discuss  the  Native  American  tribes  embroiled  in  the  Abramoff 
scandal.  They  hired  Abramoff  to  represent  them  in  Washington  regarding 
casino  and  gambling  issues.  As  their  lobbyist,  Abramoff  instructed  the 
tribes  to  make  political  donations  to  certain  politicians  and  recommended 
they  hire  former  aide  of  Tom  DeLay,  Michael  Scanlon,  as  their  publicist, 
[includes  rush  transcript] 

Yesterday  Abramoff  admitted  to  defrauding  four  Indian  tribe  clients  out 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Those  tribes  include  the  Louisiana  Coushatta,  the 
Mississippi  Choctaws,  the  Saginaw  Chippewas  of  Michigan  and  the  Tigua  of 
Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  in  Texas.  The  tribes  hired  Abramoff  to  represent 
them  in  Washington  regarding  casino  and  gambling  issues.  As  their  lobbyist, 
Abramoff  instructed  the  tribes  to  make  political  donations  to  certain 
politicians  and  recommended  they  hire  a former  aide  of  Tom  DeLay  named 
Michael  Scanlon  as  their  publicist.  Scanlon  charged  hugely  inflated  rates. 
What  Abramoff  didn't  tell  the  tribes  was  that  Scanlon  was  secretly  his 
business  partner  and  that  in  some  cases  Abramoff  was  also  working  for 
groups  with  competing  policy  goals. 

In  all,  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  received  more  than  $66  million  in  fees. 

Some  of  this  money  was  secretly  diverted  to  a variety  of  Abramoff 's 
personal  projects  including  an  Orthodox  Dewish  academy  and  an  Israeli 
sniper  school.  Some  money  also  went  to  pay  off  a personal  debt. 

In  2002,  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  quietly  worked  with  conservative  religious 
activist  Ralph  Reed  to  persuade  the  state  of  Texas  to  shut  down  the  Tigua 
tribe's  Standing  Rock  casino  on  the  grounds  that  the  casino  violated 
Texas'  limited  gambling  laws.  Abramoff  then  went  to  the  Tiguas  and 


promised  to  use  his  influence  to  reopen  the  casino,  charging  the  tribe 
$4.2  million. 

Meanwhile,  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  collected  millions  of  dollars  from  a 
Louisiana  tribe  to  oppose  all  gaming  in  the  Texas  Legislature.  During  the 
2004  Senate  Indian  Affair  Committee  hearings,  emails  were  made  public  in 
which  Abramoff  referred  to  tribal  members  as  "trogdolytes"  and  "morons". 

In  one  email  released  by  the  Senate  committee,  Abramoff  wrote  to  Scanlon, 
"I  have  to  meet  with  the  monkeys  from  the  Choctaw  tribal  counsel." 

Former  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  was  the  chair  of  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  in  2004  when  it  took  up  investigating  Abramoff.  He  was 
also  the  first  Native  American  Senator  in  more  than  60  years.  Campbell 
wrote  in  a statement  at  the  time,  "It  is  a story  of  greed  run  amuck.  It  is 
a story  of  two  already  powerful,  wealthy  men  lining  their  own  pockets  with 
the  hard-earned  money  of  people  whom  they  held  in  contempt  and  disregard." 

* Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  former  Senator  of  Colorado  and  former  chair  of 
the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

* Arturo  Senclair,  tribal  governor  of  the  Tiguas  of  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo 
in  Texas. 

RUSH  TRANSCRIPT 

This  transcript  is  available  free  of  charge.  However,  donations  help  us 
provide  closed  captioning  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  on  our  TV 
broadcast.  Thank  you  for  your  generous  contribution. 

Donate  - $25,  $50,  $100,  more... 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  joins  us  on  the  phone  right 
now  from  Durango,  the  former  senator.  We  welcome  you  to  Democracy  Now! 

BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL:  Good  morning,  Amy.  How  are  you? 

AMY  GOODMAN:  It's  good  to  have  you  with  us.  Your  response  to  the  plea 
bargain  of  lack  Abramoff? 

BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL:  Well,  I think  that  justice  will  be  served.  The 
investigation  has  been  going  on  some  time.  I,  along  with  Senator  McCain, 
started  the  hearings  when  I was  still  in  office,  and  we  did  the  first  two 
of  them  together,  and  then  he's  carried  on  with  them.  And  even  during  that 
time  the  F.B.I.  was  doing  their  own  investigation,  so  I think  eventually 
the  lustice  Department  will  sort  it  all  out. 

I think  the  thing  that  bothers  me  the  most  is  that  Indian  tribes  have 
been  pulled  into  this  thing  so  that  a lot  of  people  lose  track  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  victimized  themselves.  They  were  not  partners  to  some  kind 
of  a crime  that  Abramoff  was  involved  in.  And  what  it  has  done  is  it 
created  sort  of  a backlash  in  Congress,  where  now  a lot  of  our  members  are 
running  pell-mell  away  from  Indian  tribes,  which  denies  them  the  right 
that  everybody  else  has,  which  is  to  have  a voice  in  their  own  future 
through  the  political  process.  That's  to  me  what's  really  sad,  but  these 
two  guys  are  bad  guys.  There's  no  question  about  it. 

I never  have  met  Mr.  Abramoff  and  never  got  any  money  from  him,  never 
sat  in  any  sky  box,  took  any  trips,  did  all  of  that  stuff  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  are  accused  of,  but  I am  told  by  former  staffers  that  - They 
reminded  me  that  at  one  time  did  he  try  to  come  and  see  me  when  I was  in 
office,  when  I was  the  chairman.  And  they  advised  me  at  that  time  not  to 
meet  with  him,  because  they  said  he  was  a rather  suspicious  guy  and  pretty 
"slick,"  as  I remember  the  word  that  they  used,  and  so  I never  would  meet 
with  him.  But  clearly,  he  did  meet  with  a number  of  other  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisles. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  We  are  also  joined,  in  addition  to  former  U.S.  senator,  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell,  of  Colorado,  by  Arturo  Senclair,  the  governor  of  the 
Tiguas  of  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  tribe  in  El  Paso,  Texas.  Can  you  explain 
what  happened  to  the  Tigua? 


ARTURO  SENCLAIR:  Well,  it  was  back  in  2002.  And  that  was  the  time  that  the 
federal  judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Federal  Dudge  Eisele, 


issued  the  count  order  for  us  to  shut  down  Speaking  Rock  Casino  here  in  El 
Paso,  Texas.  Abramoff  came  in  shortly  after  that,  about  a month  later.  And 
he  says,  'Look  guys,  I've  got  the  perfect  solution.  I'm  going  to  go  ahead 
and  be  able  to  pass  legislation  for  you  all  to  be  re-opened  up  again.' 

We  did  our  checks  on  Abramoff,  again,  you  know,  through  the  internet, 
through  our  other  sources,  and  we  saw  that  he  had  done  good  work  for  the 
Mississippi  Choctaw.  And  we  didn't  know  at  the  time  that  he  was  working 
for  the  Louisiana  Coushattas,  who  as  former  Senator  Campbell  was  saying, 
that  they  opposed  the  competition  on  the  east  side  of  Texas  in  regards  to 
gaming.  So  what  happened  was  Abramoff  came  in,  and  he  says,  'I've  got  the 
perfect  solution, ' again,  unknown  that  he  had  used  Ralph  Reed  to  shut  us 
down . 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Now,  Ralph  Reed  lobbied,  bringing  together  religious  leaders, 
saying  that  they  were  simply  opposed  to  gambling. 

ARTURO  SENCLAIR:  Right.  What  Ralph  Reed  did  through  Abramoff,  Ralph  Reed 
put  the  pressure  on  the  - back  then,  the  former  Attorney  General  John 
Cornyn,  now  senator.  He  put  the  pressure  through  the  Christian  Coalition 
to  push  the  effort  for  the  closure,  that  it  was  ill  and  evil  and  we  needed 
to  stop  gaming  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  your  response? 

BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL:  Well,  I agree  with  the  chairman.  You  know,  there 
had  been  a time  or  two  - there's  no  question  about  it  - that  some  tribes 
have  opposed  others.  They  have  huge  investments  in  those  casinos,  and  they 
worry  about  their  own  returns  on  their  investments  deteriorating  if 
there's  competition  across  the  street,  so  to  speak. 

But  from  a broader  picture,  I think  your  listeners  need  to  know  that  out 
of  something  like  557  recognized  tribes  in  America,  less  than  half  have 
casinos.  And  out  of  the  half  that  do  have  casinos,  in  my  view,  there's 
only  about  10%  that  are  what  we  would  call  super  successful,  making  these 
huge  dollars  you  hear,  when  the  vast  majority  of  Indian  people  are  still 
dirt  poor  and  struggling  every  day  to  try  to  get  an  education  for  their 
kids  or  to  try  to  make  ends  meet  from  a financial  standpoint. 

I tried  to  have  a rule  when  I was  in  office,  though,  because  I am  Indian 
myself.  I thought  the  tribes  should  have  the  right  to  see  me  directly 
without  an  intermediary  or  through  a lobbyist.  So  I,  just  through  the 
staff,  would  always  tell  them  to  ask  the  chairman  or  ask  the  tribal 
council  to  come  in  themselves  and  tell  me  what  I can  do  to  help  them  and 
not  send  in  a professional  voice  for  themselves. 

But  he  - this  thing  - when  you  talk  about  what  is  being  talked  about  now, 
that  we  need  some  kind  of  broad  reform  in  Congress,  I'd  remind  people  that 
we  had  "broad  reform,"  quote/unquote,  after  Watergate.  Then  we  had  "broad 
reform"  a couple  of  years  ago  under  McCain-Feingold . There  always  seems  to 
be  a loophole  or  a way,  if  people  are  not  of  good  heart  and  good  spirit, 
to  circumvent  the  process.  But  I still  believe  the  tribes  were  really  more 
innocent  victims  than  they  were  a party  to  anything  that  was  done  that  was 
inappropriate. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  At  that  hearing.  Senator  Nighthorse  Campbell,  you  read  the 
emails  out  loud.  You  read  the  reference  to  the  Native  American  tribes, 
"troglodytes,"  "morons."  These  are  the  people,  of  course,  that  are  paying 
these  men. 

BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL:  Yes.  I might  tell  you,  too,  that  - you  know,  Mr. 
Abramoff  is  Jewish,  and  I've  always  had  a very  close  feeling  for  Jewish 
people,  because  I know  the  history  of  what  they've  gone  through  in  the 
world,  through  the  Holocaust  and  so  many  other  things.  I remember  asking 
him,  in  committee,  under  oath  - I said,  "How  could  you,  a person  that  is 
of  Jewish  background,  who  knows  what  your  own  people  have  gone  through, 
how  could  you  take  advantage  of  another  people  who  have  gone  through  many 
of  the  same  things?"  I mean,  there  are  some  Indian  people,  you  know,  that 
call  the  days  from  Columbus  up  to  now  as  "the  400-year  holocaust."  I've 


heard  that  referred  to  it.  They've  done  their  share  of  suffering,  and  I 
couldn't  believe  that  a person  like  Abramoff,  whose  ancestry  is  Jewish, 
could  get  involved  in  something  like  that.  But  unfortunately,  he  took  the 
Fifth  on  me  on  every  question  I asked  him.  He  just  simply  wouldn't  answer. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Senator,  in  your  statement  as  Chair  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  in  2004,  in  the  oversight  hearing  on  tribal  lobbying 
matters,  you  said,  "I  must  say  the  allegation  that  most  concerns  me  is 
that  Mr.  Abramoff  and  Mr.  Scanlon  may  have  tried  to  manipulate  the 
outcomes  of  tribal  elections  for  their  own  personal  profit."  You  said, 

"Our  investigation  has  found  that  in  at  least  two  instances  Abramoff  and 
Scanlin  sought  to  profit  by  becoming  involved  in  and  attempting  to 
manipulate  tribal  elections.  They  helped  elect  council  members  at  no 
charge,  but  apparently  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be 
compensated  later." 

BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL:  Yes.  That's  true.  It's  called  election  rigging, 
and  it's  a federal  offense.  And  that  was  my  understanding  from  the 
research  that  we  had  done  and  our  investigators  had  done,  that  they  had 
got  involved  with  at  least  two  tribes  and  tried  to  rig  the  election  by 
doing  advertising  for  the  candidates  they  wanted  to  win  and  generating 
some  opposition  to  the  ones  that  they  wanted  to  lose,  with  a kind  of  a 
quid  pro  quo  understanding  that  if  the  ones  that  they  got  elected  won, 
they  would  get  some  kind  of  return  favor,  a lobbying  favor.  If  any  Indian 
people  entered  that  agreement  knowingly,  then  they  should  also  be  held 
accountable,  I think,  because  nobody  should  affect  a tribal  election 
except  tribal  members,  in  my  view. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Arturo  Senclair  and  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  in  2002  alone, 
records  show  three  Indian  tribes  donated  $1.1  million  to  the  Capital 
Athletic  Foundation.  That's  Abramoff' s foundation.  But  now  Newsweek  has 
learned  investigators  probing  Abramoff 's  finances  have  found  some  of  the 
money  meant  for  inner  city  kids  went,  instead,  to  fight  the  Palestinian 
intifada.  More  than  $140,000  of  foundation  funds  were  actually  sent  to  the 
Israeli  West  Bank  where  they  were  used  by  a Jewish  settler  to  mobilize 
against  the  Palestinian  uprising.  Among  the  expenditures,  purchases  of 
camouflage  suits,  sniper  scopes,  night  vision  binoculars,  a thermal  imager 
and  other  material  described  in  foundation  records  as  security  equipment. 
The  F.B.I.  sources  tell  Newsweek  it's  now  examining  these  payments  as  part 
of  a larger  investigation  to  determine  if  Abramoff  defrauded  his  Indian 
tribe  clients. 

BEN  NIGHTHORSE  CAMPBELL:  Well,  he  probably  did.  But,  you  know,  there  are 
already  laws  on  the  books  that  allow  tribes  to  recover  some  of  their 
losses.  And,  as  I understand  it,  the  Tiguas  have  already  filed  a lawsuit 
to  try  to  recover  some  of  the  money  that  they  gave  him.  I understand  also, 
though,  that  he's  now  saying  he's  broke,  that  he  did  something  with  it, 
gave  it  away  or  some  darn  thing.  So,  who  knows,  they  may  never  recover 
their  losses,  but  they're  certainly  going  to  come  out  of  this  whole 
experience  a heck  of  a lot  wiser  and  be  a lot  more  careful  on  the  people 
that  they  ask  to  carry  their  voice  to  Washington. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Arturo  Senclair,  can  you  explain  what  you  have  asked  for,  in 
terms  of  getting  your  money  back  for  the  Tiguas  of  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo 
tribe? 

ARTURO  SENCLAIR:  We're  working  with  the  Greenberg  Traurig  law  firm.  That's 
one  of  the  agreements  that  we  did  establish.  We  did  do  a partial 
settlement  with  the  law  firm.  We  are  seeking  a civil  remedy  on  this. 

But  let  me  just  point  out  one  other  issue  in  regards  to  Abramoff,  to 
what  extent  the  greed  came  in.  He  approached  us  in  mid-2003,  and  he  says, 
'Look,  guys,  you  all  have  some  tribal  members  that  are  above  75  years  of 
age,  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  buy  insurance  policies  on  them.'  He  would  pay 
the  premiums  and  he  would  be  the  beneficiary.  That's  unheard  of  in  our 
culture.  We  just  don't  do  that.  But  that's  the  extreme  of  the  greed  that 


he  came  to.  We,  as  a council,  told  him,  "That's  unheard  of.  It's  not  going 
to  be  held."  But  he  still  proposed  it  one  more  time  just  to  see  if  he 
could  get  the  insurance  policies  on  our  elders. 

AMY  GOODMAN:  Arturo  Senclair,  I want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  being  with 
us.  Governor  of  the  Tigua  of  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  tribe  in  Texas,  and 
former  senator,  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  thank  you  for  joining  us  from 
Durango,  former  chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

To  purchase  an  audio  or  video  copy  of  this  entire  program 
call  1 (888)  999-3877. 
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Nighthorse  Campbell  won't  run  for  governor 

By  Mike  Soraghan 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

Danuary  3,  2005 

Washington  - Former  U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  said  today  he  has 
decided  against  a run  for  governor  of  Colorado  after  strongly  considered 
it . 

Campbell,  a Republican  from  Ignacio,  said  he  had  talked  to  people  about 
setting  up  a campaign. 

"Fie  gave  it  very  serious  thought,"  said  Campbell's  spokeswoman,  Kate 
Dando,  who  moved  with  him  from  the  Senate  to  the  law  firm  of  Holland  & 
Knight,  where  Campbell  is  a "senior  policy  adviser"  in  the  Indian  affairs 
section  of  the  firm's  lobbying  division. 

"As  time  went  on  he  decided  he  was  enjoying  his  new  challenges,"  Dando 
added . 

Campbell  served  18  years  in  the  House  and  Senate,  starting  as  a Democrat, 
but  switching  parties  in  1995.  For  much  of  his  tenure,  he  was  the  only 
American  Indian  in  Congress  and  he  chaired  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee. 

He  announced  his  retirement  in  March  2004,  citing  health  reasons,  amid  a 
federal  criminal  investigation  of  alleged  no-bid  contracts  and  kickbacks 
in  his  Senate  office.  Campbell  has  said  he  is  not  a subject  of  the  probe, 
which  is  ongoing. 

The  possibility  of  a Campbell  candidacy  had  not  received  much  attention 
in  recent  months  in  political  circles.  U.S.  Rep.  Bob  Beauprez,  R-Arvada, 
and  former  University  of  Denver  president  Marc  Holtzman  are  actively 
seeking  the  GOP  nomination. 

Much  speculation  has  centered  on  whether  additional  candidates,  such  as 
Denver  Mayor  Dohn  Hickenlooper,  will  seek  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
addition  to  former  Denver  District  Attorney  Bill  Ritter. 

On  the  day  after  announcing  his  Senate  retirement,  Campbell  told  The 
Denver  Post,  "I'd  really  just  be  trading  one  set  of  problems  for  another" 
by  being  elected  governor. 

"But  there  was  something  poetic  in  a descendant  of  people  who  died  at 
the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  becoming  the  governor  of  the  state,"  he  added, 
referring  to  the  notorious  1864  slaughter  of  163  Indians  by  Colorado 
militia  troops  at  a plains  campsite. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Denver  Post.  All  rights  reserved. 
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A tribal  school  expands 

"Share  your  experience  with  friends  and  family" 

GREEN  BAY  WI 
Patrick  L.  Delabrue 
January  2,  2006 

For  Tina  Webster,  the  College  of  Menominee  Nation's  new  Green  Bay  campus 
is  more  than  a learning  institution. 

"I  feel  this  school  is  more  about  caring  and  understanding  a person's 
well-being,"  Webster  said  of  being  a student  at  the  tribal  college.  "It's 
more  down  to  earth  here.  It's  more  about  respect  as  a human  being  and  not 
just  about  learning." 

Webster,  28,  was  one  of  many  students,  staff,  educators  and  government 
representatives  gathered  at  the  campus  Oct.  27  to  celebrate  the  grand 
opening.  The  drum  groups  Straight  Across  and  Wind  Eagle  sang  honor  songs, 
and  cultural  preservation  officer  Dave  Grignon  gave  an  invocation  in  the 
Menominee  language. 

Guest  speakers  extolled  the  virtues  of  higher  education  and  recalled 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  Menominee  people  past  and  present. 

With  the  school  seal  as  a backdrop,  college  President  Verna  Fowler  noted 
how  far  the  tribe  has  come  in  the  face  of  poverty  and  the  ruinous  policy 
of  termination. 

"It  was  really  no  small  feat  that  one  of  the  poorest  Indian  tribes  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  and,  according  to  the  2000  Census,  [in]  the  13th 
poorest  county  in  the  United  States  has  established  in  less  than  13  years 
an  institution  of  higher  education  that  is  already  known  internationally 
and  is  recognized  for  its  quality  of  education,"  Fowler  said. 

That  quality  has  been  evident  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  student  body 
and  a need  for  a new  site  in  the  Green  Bay  area. 

In  the  2005  spring  semester,  120  students  were  enrolled  at  the  Green  Bay 
site,  mostly  members  of  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Wisconsin.  This  fall,  168 
enrolled . 

"We  were  really  cramped,"  said  Katherine  Hall,  interim  site  coordinator. 
"We  had  five  people  crawling  over  one  another  in  one  little  office,  and 
the  classrooms  were  jammed. 

"In  listening  sessions  and  student  suggestion  boxes,  the  students  made 
heartfelt  pleas  for  a larger  site,"  Hall  said. 

Their  pleas  were  not  ignored.  Plans  had  been  in  the  works  for  a new 
facility,  but  the  students'  immediate  needs  accelerated  the  process. 

With  more  classrooms,  a vastly  expanded  computer  lab  and  a commons  area. 
College  of  Menominee  Nation  students  expressed  their  pride  in  the  new 
campus . 

Student  government  president  Gina  Gregor  was  impressed  by  the  large- 
scale  upgrade.  "I  was  at  the  old  site,"  she  said.  "There  were  two 
classrooms  and  no  windows.  It  was  way  too  small  to  suit  the  needs  of  a 
growing  student  body. 

"We  can  compete  with  bigger  colleges  now  because  we  have  the  space.  We 
have  the  facilities  we  couldn't  offer  at  the  old  site.  It's  nice  to  see, 
from  the  time  I started  to  now,  how  CMN  has  grown." 

Many  students  who  took  time  from  classes  to  attend  the  celebration  said 
not  only  the  extra  room  and  expanded  services  of  the  college  but  also  the 
location  and  community  spirit  make  for  a high-quality  education  experience. 

For  Shannon  Hill,  a Green  Bay  resident  and  Oneida  tribal  member, 
relating  to  the  other  students  and  faculty  on  a personal  level  is  just  as 
important  as  the  convenient  location. 

"For  me,  it  wouldn't  matter  where  classes  were  held,  as  long  as  it 
involved  the  same  people  I've  met  here  at  CMN,"  he  said.  "It's  a neat 
place,  and  I'm  learning  a lot  here.  It's  not  only  educational.  It's 
spiritual . " 


That  feeling  of  community  and  spirituality  pervaded  the  celebration  and 
was  the  general  consensus  of  students  and  staff. 

lanet  Malcolm,  administrative  assistant  at  the  Green  Bay  campus, 
expounded  on  the  philosophy  of  the  tribal  college: 

"The  school  is  Native  based.  Your  culture  is  here;  your  people  are  here. 

If  we  sent  our  young  people  [who]  haven't  had  much  experience  with  the 
world,  if  we  send  them  into  bigger  cities  with  bigger  schools,  they  could 
get  lost  so  easily.  They  could  get  lost  emotionally  and  spiritually.  But 
here  it's  the  same  community  with  the  same  values,  and  I think  that  helps 
keep  everything  together." 

Retaining  that  sense  of  community,  coordinator  Hall  said  is  important 
for  the  college,  especially  in  the  face  of  expansion  and  a growing 
enrollment . 

"We  have  a high  number  of  first-generation  students,"  she  said.  "That 
means  they  have  not  come  in  watching  their  parents,  older  brothers  and 
sisters  get  their  degrees.  They  might  be  the  first  one  in  their  families. 
Therefore,  they  may  not  come  in  with  a lot  of  experience  or  confidence. 

"So  having  that  smaller,  one-on-one  interaction  with  faculty  then  gives 
them  a better  chance  to  use  this  opportunity  for  a good  academic 
education . " 

The  expansion  of  the  Green  Bay  site  is  evidence  that  many  students  are 
taking  advantage  of  educational  opportunities  afforded  them  by  the  tribal 
college.  Much  of  the  advertising  is  by  word  of  mouth. 

"If  you  have  a good  experience  here,  it's  common  sense  that  you're  going 
to  share  your  experience  with  friends  and  family,"  Malcolm  said. 

Webster  echoed  that.  "I  have  a cousin  who  comes  here  now,"  she  said. 

"She  came  all  the  way  from  Phoenix  to  come  to  school  here.  She  had  a 
scholarship  to  go  there,  but  she  decided  to  come  to  CMN." 

Asked  why  her  cousin  did  so,  Webster  smiled  and  replied  as  if  the  answer 
was  obvious.  "I  told  her  we  were  all  here,  and  it's  a good  place  and  she 
should  come  and  join  us." 

Patrick  L.  Delabrue,  Menominee,  attends  College  of  Menominee  Nation  in 
Keshena,  Wis.  He  is  a 2005  graduate  of  the  Freedom  Forum's  American  Indian 
Journalism  Institute.  Photographer  Dale  Kakkak  is  Communication  and 
Project  Specialist  at  the  Sustainable  Development  Institute  at  College  of 
Menominee  Nation.  This  story  was  originally  published  by  reznet  (www. 
reznetnews.org),  the  online  newspaper  written  by  Native  American  college 
students  around  the  country.  Reprinted  with  permission. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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BTBC  meets  with  Quebec  tribe  to  discuss  economic  development. 

January  5,  2006 

The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  was  invited  by  the  Ahkwesahsne 
Mohawk  Tribe  of  Quebec,  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Mohawk  Reservation  to  discuss 
economic  development  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation. 

There  was  a commitment  from  eight  Blackfeet  Council  to  attend  the 
meeting  with  the  Mohawks.  However,  due  to  other  commitments,  only  three 
council  members  attended.  Also  in  attendance  were  the  Tribal  attorney  and 
the  new  Chief  Operations  Officer. 

Stu  White  of  Native  Traditional  Associates  from  the  Mohawks  was  the  host. 
The  Council  toured  the  Mohawk  facilities  which  included  the  largest  food 
store  in  North  America.  White  is  willing  to  invest  in  the  Blackfeet  Tribe 
to  bring  this  kind  of  development  to  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 


William  Big  Bull  from  the  Weather  Dancer  Wind  Energy  Program  presented 
his  draft  implementation  plan.  The  energy  program  currently  has  a contract 
with  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

Head  Chief  Lorraine  White,  Chief  Ronald  Sunday  and  Quebec  Chief  A. 
Francis  Boots  of  the  Mohawk  Nation  met  with  the  Blackfeet  Council  and 
Associates.  Many  mutual  plans  were  shared. 

The  Chiefs  extended  their  hands  and  friendship  to  work  together  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  our  Tribes.  An  outstanding  point  with  the  Mohawks  is 
they  have  an  Indian  Lane  Only  at  the  Canadian  Border. 

The  Blackfeet  Council  met  with  two  attorneys,  Richard  Ornitz  and  Steve 
Beeker  to  continue  the  negotiation  for  their  law  firm  of  DLA  Piper  Rudnick 
Gray  Cary  US  LLP  of  New  York  to  represent  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  on  the  trust 
reform  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  quickly  moving  into  place  for  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe.  This  is  a follow-up  on  the  Listening  Conference  on  Trust 
reform  that  was  held  at  BCC  in  early  May  of  this  year. 
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Governor's  aide  briefs  local  officials  on  Tse-whit-zen  negotiations 
by  DIM  CASEY 
Danuary  8,  2006 

PORT  ANGELES  - City,  Clallam  County  and  Port  of  Port  Angeles  officials 
have  received  briefings  on  negotiations  over  the  future  of  Tse-whit-zen 
and  the  former  Hood  Canal  Bridge  graving  yard. 

"I  talked  to  the  city  and  the  Port  and  the  county  and  gave  them  an 
update  on  where  we're  at,"  Tom  Fitzsimmons,  Gov.  Christine  Gregoire's 
chief  of  staff,  said  Saturday. 

Gregoire  has  committed  the  state  to  formal  negotiations  with  the  Lower 
Elwha  Klallam  tribe,  and  Fitzsimmons  will  be  both  architect  and  carpenter 
on  building  a framework  for  the  talks. 

His  calls  to  local  governments  came  Friday,  one  day  after  he  met  with 
the  Lower  Elwha  Tribal  Council  during  a trip  to  Port  Angeles. 

Fitzsimmons  said  he  will  follow  the  calls  up  with  visits  to  local 
leaders . 

Memorandum  comes  first 

The  first  plank  in  the  plan  will  be  a memorandum  of  understanding 
between  the  state  - including  the  Department  of  Transportation,  Attorney 
General's  Office  and  Department  of  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  - 
and  the  Lower  Elwha. 

The  initial  agreement  will  outline  each  party's  commitment  to 
negotiating  and  set  rules  for  the  formal  talks. 

Gregoire  has  the  authority  to  bind  the  state  to  the  agreement, 
Fitzsimmons  said. 

After  striking  that  bargain,  he  said,  other  interested  groups,  including 
labor  unions,  may  join  the  negotiations. 

"We're  parties  to  a lawsuit,"  he  said  of  the  state  and  the  tribe,  "and 
the  other  local  governments  are  not,  so  we  have  to  walk  an  importantly 
careful  line  here." 

The  state  and  tribe  have  sued  each  other  over  the  tribe's  demand  that 
20,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  be  returned  to  Tse-whit-zen  from  the  Shotwell 
Recycling  Facility  west  of  Port  Angeles  and  that  ancestral  remains  be 
reburied  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  village. 

The  parties  agreed  Friday  to  a new  standstill  order  for  90  days,  meaning 
that  neither  side  will  pursue  its  case  while  negotiations  continue. 


"The  case  is  on  hold/'  Fitzsimmons  said,  "which  is  a good  thing.  It's  a 
positive  sign  that  all  the  parties  have  hope  and  trust  in  mediation." 

Once  the  memorandum  of  understanding  is  adopted,  "our  agreement  clearly 
involves  the  city  and  the  county  and  other  local  governments  in  the 
mediation  process,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Kenai  Peninsula  Daily  News, 
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Alaskan  Native  American  groups  join  ANWR  debate  with  senators 
Bob  Campbell 
Staff  Writer 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
Danuary  7,  2006 

Arguments  among  Democrats,  Republicans,  Gwich'in  Indians  and  Kaktovik 
Inupiat  Eskimos  about  oil  drilling  in  the  Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
bring  to  mind  the  roulette  dealer's  call:  "Round  and  round  and  round  she 
goes  and  where  she  stops,  nobody  knows." 

The  U.S.  Flouse  in  Washington  easily  passed  two  bills  to  explore  2,000 
acres  of  the  19  million  acre  refuge  on  Alaska's  Coastal  Plains  adjacent  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  But  the  Senate  refused  most  recently  Dec.  21,  when 
proponents  got  56  of  the  60  votes  needed  to  preclude  a filibuster. 

Groups  including  the  Audubon  Society,  Green  Party,  Sierra  Club, 
Wilderness  Society  and  National  Wildlife  Federation  have  been  heavily 
involved  since  the  late  1980s,  when  they  reversed  the  Gwich'ins'  earlier 
support  by  giving  them  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  lobby  the 
issue,"  according  to  the  October  2001  Energy  and  Environment  News. 

Both  living  there  and  hunting  caribou  that  breed  on  the  Coastal  Plains, 
the  Gwitch'ins  and  Inupiats  are  on  opposite  sides  with  Inupiat  leaders 
contending  drilling  would  spawn  economic  development  and  not  hurt  the 
species  Northeast  Alaska  nurtures. 

With  a few  exceptions  on  each  side,  U.S.  senators  oppose  one  another  on 
the  same  lines  with  Republicans  saying  the  oil  rich  ANWR  would  make  the 
nation  more  independent  and  keep  gasoline  prices  down.  Democrats  say 
drilling  would  damage  the  delicate  refuge  and  a few  conservation  measures 
could  save  as  much  oil  as  ANWR  would  produce. 

When  asked  if  2005  represented  the  proponents'  best  chance  to  get  it 
approved,  a spokesman  for  U.S.  Sen.  Dohn  Cornyn,  R-Texas,  said,  "The 
bottom  line  is  that  we  will  keep  on  fighting  and  basically  try  any  avenue 
we  can  to  get  this  accomplished. 

"It's  really  important  for  our  energy  security  and  national  security. 
There  are  a lot  of  reasons  why  people  disagree  with  this  action,  but  the 
truth  is  it's  a very  environmentally  responsible  way  to  increase  our 
energy  production  and  decrease  our  dependence  on  foreign  sources. 

"Energy  issues  in  general  are  one  of  the  priorities  now  and  last  year's 
passage  of  the  energy  bill  was  a big  step  in  the  right  direction  to  make 
sure  we  appropriately  address  them." 

Democrats  Daniel  Akaka  and  Lorraine  Inouye  of  Flawaii,  Mary  Landrieu  of 
Louisiana  and  Ben  Nelson  of  Nebraska  voted  with  Republicans  to  get  within 
four  votes  of  the  number  needed  to  see  ANWR  OK'd  as  a part  of  defense 
appropriations . 

But  Republican  Sens.  Lincoln  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island,  Mike  DeWine  of  Ohio 
and  Republican-turned-independent  Dim  Deffords  of  Vermont  voted  with  the 
opposition.  Seeing  it  would  fail.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bill  Frist  of 
Tennessee  voted  "no"  in  a procedural  move  to  let  him  revive  it  later. 


A spokesman  for  U.S.  Rep.  Mike  Conaway,  R-Midland,  noted  Alaska  Sens. 

Ted  Stevens  and  Lisa  Murkowski  and  Gov.  Frank  Murkowski  all  support  ANWR 
drilling,  as  does  75  percent  of  the  state's  electorate.  "From  a Flouse 
perspective  it  was  disappointing  that  the  Senate  was  unable  to  get  it 
passed,  but  Congressman  Conaway  is  optimistic  the  market  will  eventually 
dictate  it  one  way  or  the  other,"  he  said  Friday. 

"America  has  seen  a rise  in  home  heating  costs  and  prices  at  the  gas 
pump  and  in  order  for  us  to  alleviate  these  problems,  we  need  to  explore 
and  find  new  sources  of  energy." 

The  Conaway  spokesman  said  most  Alaska  newspaper  editors  back  the  plan. 
"Environmental  groups  and  liberal  organizations  from  outside  the  state 
have  entered  the  fray  and  a lot  of  misinformation  is  out  there,"  he  said. 

"The  elected  officials  are  voicing  their  support.  They  speak  for  the 
residents  of  their  state  and  that's  what  they  were  elected  to  do. 
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Muckleshoot  Tribe  hosting  annual  Canoe  Dourney 
by  Mike  Archbold 
Dournal  Reporter 
Danuary  2,  2006 

The  epicenter  for  the  revival  of  American  Indian  culture  in  Northwest 
Washington  will  be  at  the  Muckleshoot  Reservation  this  summer  as  the  tribe 
hosts  the  14th  annual  Canoe  Dourney. 

Up  to  70  dugout  canoes  paddled  by  members  of  Canoe  Families  from  40  to 
50  tribes  will  converge  on  the  reservation  east  of  Auburn  on  Duly  30  for  a 
week  of  cultural  sharing  and  strengthening. 

Some  6,000  to  8,000  tribal  members  from  the  Puget  Sound  area,  west  to 
the  coast  and  north  into  British  Columbia  are  expected,  according  to 
Dawnda  Nahanee,  coordinator  for  the  event  with  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe. 

Special  canoes  from  New  Zealand,  Flawaii  and  Alaska  also  are  expected  to 
attend,  she  said. 

And  the  public  is  invited,  which  could  increase  the  number  of  visitors 
attending  the  seven-day  event  to  as  many  as  20,000. 

Visitors  will  have  a chance  to  view  up  close  the  traditions  and  variety 
of  West  Coast  tribes,  from  the  Nuu  Chah  Nulth  people  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Vancouver  to  the  more  well-known  Puget  Sound  tribes  such  as  the  Lummi, 
Tulalip  and  Suquamish. 

There  will  be  traditional  Northwest  dancing,  singing  and  drumming  each 
day  and  into  the  night  inside  a huge  tent  that  will  be  set  up  at  a special 
campground  near  the  tribe's  new  Flealth  and  Wellness  Center.  There  will  be 
traditional  food  and  gift-giving  from  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  to  tribal 
leaders  and  canoe  journey  participants. 

Nahanee  said  the  gathering  will  have  elements  of  the  traditional 
potlaches  that  occur  at  many  tribes  throughout  Indian  country  during  the 
year,  but  the  Canoe  Dourney  will  have  a true  Northwest  flavor.  There  will 
be  no  fancy  dancing  with  dancers  in  the  buckskins  and  feathers  worn  by  the 
Plains  Indians.  Instead,  dancers,  depending  on  their  tribe,  will  wear 
cedar  capes  and  hats  and  button  blankets. 

The  tribe  will  serve  meals  each  day  to  the  visiting  tribal  members. 

Nahanee  said  the  tribe  is  looking  for  volunteer  help  from  people  in  the 
Auburn  community  to  help  make  the  gathering  a success.  She  said  hundreds 
of  people  will  be  needed  to  do  everything  from  manning  a visitor  center 
and  parking  cars  to  peeling  potatoes  and  securing  the  campground. 

Volunteers  are  also  needed  now  to  begin  making  the  necklaces  and  various 


woolen  gifts  for  visiting  tribal  members.  The  giveaway  is  a tradition 
among  Pacific  Northwest  tribes. 

Nahanee  has  met  with  Auburn  Mayor  Pete  Lewis  and  parks  and  recreation 
director  Daryl  Faber  to  talk  about  help  the  city  might  provide.  Half  of 
the  reservation  is  within  city  limits.  She  also  has  talked  to  Enumclaw 
Mayor  Dohn  Wise. 

Lewis  said  he  is  excited  about  the  upcoming  gathering.  The  city  plans  to 
incorporate  it  into  its  tourism  promotions. 

Nahanee,  40,  is  a member  of  the  Bella  Bella  Tribe  north  of  Vancouver,  B. 

C.  She  said  she  has  been  on  10  canoe  journeys.  The  first  one  was  held  in 
1989  and  was  to  take  place  every  four  years.  She  said  tribes  felt  that  was 
too  long  an  interval  between  journeys  and  decided  in  the  mid-1990s  to  have 
one  every  year. 

She  said  canoes  will  be  leaving  for  the  Muckleshoot  Reservation  from 
their  reservations  up  to  three  weeks  before  the  gathering,  depending  on 
where  they  are  located. 

On  Duly  30,  all  the  canoes  will  be  welcomed  by  the  Muckleshoots  at  Sand 
Point  on  Lake  Washington.  The  canoes  then  will  be  trucked  to  the 
Muckleshoot  Reservation,  where  they  will  camp  together  for  the  week. 

The  center  of  the  gathering  will  be  the  large  tent  that  will  sit  up  to 
6,000  people,  Nahanee  said. 

Each  canoe  family  will  be  given  time  to  present  their  songs  and  dances 
to  the  gathering. 

Anyone  wishing  to  volunteer  at  the  canoe  gathering  can  contact  Nahanee 
at  253-876-3192  or  the  Auburn  mayor's  office  at  253-931-3041. 

"Whether  Native  American  or  not,  the  canoe  gathering  has  a strong 
resonance,"  Nahanee  said. 

Mike  Archbold  can  be  reached  at  mike.archbold@kingcountyjournal.com 
or  at  253-872-6647. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Road  to  success  goes  through  rez 
Danuary  7,  2006 

In  an  unprecedented  move  during  winter  graduation  this  year.  Dr.  Bob  Boyd, 
vice  president  for  student  and  outreach  services  at  UND,  broke  into  a line 
of  graduates  receiving  their  doctoral  degrees  to  congratulate  Eric  Longie, 
the  first  person  ever  from  the  Spirit  Lake  Dakota  Nation  in  Fort  Totten, 
N.D.,  to  receive  a doctoral  degree. 

The  announcement  brought  the  audience  and  Longie' s family  out  of  their 
seats  in  a rousing  ovation  for  this  shy  Dakota  man.  Eric  and  I have  known 
each  other  casually  for  several  years,  but  I didn't  know  about  the  long 
and  winding  path  he  had  traveled  to  reach  that  moment  in  Chester  Fritz 
Auditorium  on  Dec.  16. 

In  order  to  realize  the  significance  of  Longie' s "first-ever"  doctoral 
degree,  it  is  important  to  understand  a little  of  the  life  story  of  the 
Spirit  Lake  Dakota  nation.  It  has  been  difficult  for  these  American  Indian 
people.  Their  history  is  filled  with  atrocities  committed  against  them; 
there  were  times  when  they  barely  were  able  to  eke  out  a living.  And  it 
has  been  a continuous  struggle  for  them  because  of  misunderstandings  of 
their  cultural  ways  and  who  they  are. 

Yet,  they  have  survived.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  nation's  difficult 
history,  however,  exhibit  themselves  in  the  people's  everyday  lives. 

When  a group  of  people  is  under  stress,  drugs  or  alcohol  ease  the  pain 
for  some.  For  many  tribes,  these  addictions  - learned  with  the  coming  of 
the  white  men  - cause  havoc. 


Longie  didn't  escape  his  environment.  He  lived  in  a community  where 
alcohol  abuse  was  the  norm,  he  said.  In  addition,  alcohol  abuse  was  part 
of  his  teen  years,  he  told  me. 

Yet,  Longie  had  Mercy  Jerome,  his  mother.  He  recalls  her  continuous  and 
wise  guidance  that  gently  nudged  him  toward  the  field  of  education.  She 
praised  her  son  as  a good  and  intelligent  man. 

Even  after  his  mother  had  passed  on,  he  remembered  her  words.  But  what 
finally  reined  him  in  "fast  and  up  short"  was  a car  accident.  He  was 
driving  drunk.  Longie  never  fully  recovery  from  the  accident  and  still 
walks  with  a limp. 

It  took  two  or  three  times  in  treatment  before  he  finally  conquered  his 
alcohol  addiction.  It  is  hard  not  to  become  addicted  when  your  environment, 
family  and  community  accept  alcohol  as  a way  of  life,  he  said.  It  can  be 
tough  for  young  people  living  on  reservations. 

Then,  why  live  on  the  reservation?  I asked  him. 

He  said  this:  He  is  comfortable  on  the  reservation  because  of  the 
culture  and  customs.  He  likes  powwows,  giveaways  and  community  meals.  It 
is  like  a big  family  where  he  can  visit  easily  with  everyone  in  the 
community.  "I  guess  I'm  just  a ' rez  boy,'"  he  said. 

Longie  agrees  with  a friend  who  talked  about  alcoholism.  "I  tried  to 
quit  my  alcohol  addiction,"  the  friend  told  Longie.  "I  prayed  the  rosary 
and  went  to  church,  but  that  didn't  work.  What  helped  was  the  traditional 
ways."  That's  when  he  quit  for  good,  the  friend  said. 

Longie  pondered  this  when  he  lived  off  reservation  for  a while  and 
thought  about  why  should  he  return.  "I'm  Indian  and  belong  with  the  people 
on  the  reservation." 

When  Longie  lost  his  son  in  a car  accident  four  years  ago,  he  was 
working  on  his  doctorate  at  UND.  He  took  a year  off  and  nearly  quit.  He 
lost  all  his  motivation  and  didn't  see  any  reason  to  return  to  school,  he 
said.  But  with  the  help  and  support  of  his  friends  and  some  of  the  people 
at  UND,  he  returned  after  a year.  That  is  what  depression  can  do  to  you, 
he  said. 

Longie  said  he  learned  this  lesson  after  the  death  of  this  son:  He, 
Longie,  is  not  as  independent  as  he  thought.  He  had  to  accept  the  help  of 
friends  and  family.  They  helped  him  make  it  through  the  loss  of  his  son 
and  the  depression  that  followed,  he  said.  Longie  raised  three  sons  and  a 
daughter  for  most  of  their  lives  as  a single  father.  "I  am  not  a 
particularly  good  father,"  he  said,  "but  my  children  are  my  life." 

In  spite  of  the  struggles  Longie  experienced  on  the  reservation,  it  is 
also  the  place  where  his  strength  and  will  came  from.  For  Spirit  Lake,  Dr. 
Eric  Longie  will  be  a good  role  model,  and  others  will  follow  in  his 
footsteps . 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Review:  Expand  range  for  wolves 
January  6,  2006 

PHOENIX  (AP)  - A review  of  the  Mexican  wolves  reintroduction  program  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  by  state,  federal  and  tribal  authorities  recommends 
that  the  wolves'  allowable  range  be  expanded. 

A five-year  review  of  the  reintroduction  program  has  37  recommendations 
that  will  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for  review. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  federal  agency  will  decide  on  which  recommendations 
will  be  implemented  by  April  2007. 

Included  in  the  review  is  a recommended  moratorium  throughout  2006  on 
introducing  new  wolves  into  the  wild.  The  moratorium  would  be  imposed  if 
six  or  more  breeding  pairs  are  found  in  a wolf  count  that  is  taking  place 
now. 

Officials  with  the  Arizona  Game  & Fish  Department  said  an  estimated  50 
to  60  wolves  live  in  the  wolf  reintroduction  area,  which  comprises  the 
Blue  Range,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Reservation  and  the  Gila  National 
Forest  in  New  Mexico. 

If  researchers  confirm  that  estimate,  it  would  represent  about  half  of 
the  100  wolves  the  original  reintroduction  plan  anticipated. 

Terry  Dohnson  of  the  Arizona  Game  & Fish  Department  said  the  current 
area  is  not  sufficient  for  100  wolves. 

"They  need  big  country,"  he  said.  "How  much  bigger  is  where  the  argument 
is . " 

The  recommendations  give  no  specific  guidance  on  range  expansion, 
reserving  that  for  later  study. 

lohnson  said  the  review  was  conducted  by  a committee  composed  of 
representatives  from  six  agencies  - the  Arizona  department,  the  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Game  and  Fish,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  USDA  Wildlife 
Services,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe . 

It  is  one  of  two  required  under  the  federal  rule  that  authorized  the 
reintroduction  program.  The  other  review  was  done  after  three  years. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  obligated  to  act  on  the  recommendations, 
responding  either  yes  or  no  or  providing  an  alternative.  Fifteen  of  the 
recommendations  require  FWS  action.  The  committee  can  pursue  the  rest  on 
its  own. 

Since  wolves  were  reintroduced  in  lanuary  1998,  ranchers  in  eastern 
Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico  have  objected,  claiming  that  the  predators 
posed  a threat  to  their  livestock.  Expansion,  they  argue,  could  jeopardize 
more  ranchers  and  several  population  centers. 

A year  ago,  two  New  Mexico  organizations,  including  the  New  Mexico 
Cattle  Growers,  lost  a federal  lawsuit  aimed  at  ending  the  program. 

Howard  Hutchinson  of  the  New  Mexico-Arizona  Association  of  Counties, 
another  plaintiff  in  the  case,  said  any  expansion  of  the  wolf  range  would 
add  to  problematic  interactions  with  humans,  pets  and  livestock. 

Hutchinson  said  he  envisions  the  range  extending  all  the  way  into 
southern  Colorado,  an  expansion  that  would  cover  several  population 
centers . 

Environmental  organizations  argue  that  wolf  reintroduction  is  hampered 
by  people  more  than  biological  concerns.  They  say  only  a handful  of 
ranchers  oppose  the  program  and  never  will  be  satisfied. 

Sandy  Bahr  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  Phoenix  praised  the  recommendation  to 
expand  the  range,  but  expressed  concern  with  a recommendation  that  allows 
taking  individual  problem  wolves  out  of  the  wild,  whether  by  trapping  or 
killing,  once  the  population  hits  125. 

Copyright  c.  1995-2006  Casper  Star-Tribune, 
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Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation's  language,  art,  history  noted 
By  April  Wilkerson 
SNS  Reporter 
Danuary  7,  2006 


"Megwetch,"  the  Potawatomi  word  for  "thank  you/'  was  spoken  in  abundance 
Friday  during  the  dedication  ceremony  for  the  Cultural  Heritage  Center. 

Leaders  from  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  shared  their  gratitude  with 
hundreds  of  people  who  came  to  view  a building  that  holds  stories  of  the 
past  with  room  for  accomplishments  of  the  future. 

The  $3-million,  copper-dome  building  on  Gordon  Cooper  Drive  is  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  dreaming  and  planning,  said  CPN  chairman  Dohn 
"Rocky"  Barrett.  Although  making  money  and  running  a government  are 
crucial  to  operating  the  CPN,  so  is  its  language,  art  and  history,  he  said. 

"It  has  been  my  privilege  to  watch  such  a huge  number  of  people 
contribute  over  the  years  to  the  growth  of  this  tribe,"  Barrett  said. 

The  ceremony  was  filled  with  traditions  of  the  tribe.  Barrett  circled 
the  room  offering  prayer  smoke  to  the  Creator  for  blessings  to  all.  The 
Potawatomi  Honor  Guard  posted  the  colors  of  the  United  States  and  the  CPN. 
The  youngest  and  oldest  people  attending  were  honored,  as  well  as  the 
person  who  had  traveled  the  farthest  to  get  there.  Various  speakers, 
including  Deremy  Finch,  director  of  the  center,  talked  about  the  facility. 

People  browsed  the  gift  shop  to  see  colorful  Indian  blankets,  hand- 
carved  flutes  and  many  other  cultural  items. 

Beverly  Fentress  of  Oklahoma  City  was  among  the  people  attending  who 
made  a significant  contribution  to  the  visual  appeal  of  the  center.  She  is 
the  artist  who  painted  the  mural  in  the  rotunda.  She  is  Potawatomi  herself, 
but  the  project  allowed  her  to  learn  much  more  about  her  heritage  and 
family,  she  said. 

So  far,  Fentress  has  created  six  acrylic  paintings  that  serve  as  a mural 
telling  the  story  of  the  tribe's  move  from  Kansas  to  Oklahoma.  Among  the 
details  in  the  paintings  are  oxen  pulling  the  logs  that  would  become  the 
Bourbannais  Cabin,  still  located  on  CPN  grounds.  She  will  paint  10  more 
for  the  rotunda  that  honor  those  first  families  who  made  the  move. 

Fentress  talked  to  many  tribal  members  and  even  visited  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  New  York  City  for  input  on  how  the 
paintings  should  appear.  Linda  Capps,  vice  chair  of  the  CPN,  also  was 
instrumental  in  making  the  paintings  come  to  life,  she  said. 

The  paintings  also  feature  what  Fentress  calls  "zipper  people"  - tribal 
members  who  travel  in  and  out  of  the  pieces,  mirroring  the  cadence  of  life. 

"We  do  that  as  a tribe  - we  come  together  for  festivals  and  family 
reunions,  then  leave  and  take  away  what  we've  learned,"  she  said.  "I  hope 
people  will  look  closely  for  that.  That's  what  life  is  all  about:  family 
coming  back  and  forth.  It's  a rhythm  of  life." 

In  the  process,  Fentress  learned  about  her  own  heritage  and  a people  who 
take  pride  in  working  hard  in  whatever  they  do. 

"It  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  go  back  and  visit  my  own  family  in  a way 
I hadn't  been  able  to,"  she  said.  "The  whole  project  gave  me  an  identity." 
April  Wilkerson  may  be  reached  at  214-3926 
or  april .wilkerson@news-star .com. 
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Kids  take  in  culture  during  break 
BY  HEATHER  WOODWARD 
THE  OLYMPIAN 
Danuary  2,  2006 

OLYMPIA  - Kennedy  McCann,  7,  liked  making  her  own  leather  medicine 
bundle  - a special  sack  where  some  American  Indian  tribes  stored  treasured 
keepsakes  that  made  them  smile. 


Crafting  the  small  bundle  is  one  way  the  children  attending  a class  last 
week  at  the  Briggs  Community  Branch  of  the  YMCA  learned  about  various 
traditions  among  native  tribes. 

Children  also  witnessed  how  tribes  made  fire  without  matches,  made 
arrowheads  from  stone  and  caught  animals  using  small  wooden  traps. 

"It  surprised  me  because  there  are  a lot  of  differences  in  these 
pictures,"  said  Kennedy,  a second-grader  at  McKenny  Elementary  School, 
referring  to  several  depictions  of  American  Indian  life  that  the  children 
took  home  with  them.  "They  live  differently  than  we  do." 

During  winter  break,  the  Briggs  YMCA  offered  a program  for  children  ages 
5 through  13  that  allowed  them  to  learn  about  different  cultures  through 
storytelling,  demonstrations,  hands-on  activities  and  crafts. 

This  is  the  first  year  for  the  winter  break  program,  which  involved  four 
classes  about  four  different  cultures.  In  addition  to  the  Thursday  class 
on  native  tribes,  local  children  learned  about  traditions  in  India,  Japan 
and  Ireland. 

"We  were  just  trying  to  figure  out  something  new  so  that  kids  can  learn 
about  different  cultures,"  said  Shilpa  Johnson,  the  preschool  and  youth 
coordinator  at  Briggs.  "They're  learning,  but  they're  still  having  fun. 
This  is  something  different  from  what  they  do  in  school." 

Johnson,  originally  from  India,  led  one  of  the  classes.  But  her  son  said 
he  enjoyed  attending  the  other  three  as  well. 

"I  like  learning  about  the  different  countries,"  said  Naveed  Johnson,  8, 
a third-grader  at  Mountain  View  Elementary  School.  "It's  interesting,  and 
it's  really  different." 

Briggs  YMCA  Executive  Director  Debbie  Tremel  volunteered  to  lead  the 
Thursday  class  on  American  Indian  culture.  She  emphasized  that  the  tribes' 
traditions  vary  greatly. 

"Things  are  very  different  between  different  tribes  and  between  the  way 
things  are  now  and  the  way  they  were,"  Tremel  said.  "There's  not  one  kind 
of  Native  American." 

Wendy  McCann,  Kennedy's  mother,  said  she  thought  the  class  was  a good 
way  for  her  daughter  to  be  exposed  to  different  cultures. 

After  the  class  on  Japan,  Kennedy  came  home  with  "so  much  information 
and  understanding,"  McCann  said.  And  the  second-grader  took  joy  in  making 
several  small  purses  out  of  paper  - a skill  she  learned  during  the  class. 

"It's  definitely  an  opportunity  for  her  to  just  experience  different 
cultures,"  McCann  said.  "I  think  we  get  stuck  in  our  little  world.  We 
forget  about  all  of  the  different  ways  of  life." 

Maddie  Bradshaw,  a 7-year-old  who  is  homeschooled,  said  she  went  to 
three  of  the  four  classes  and  liked  the  hands-on  activities. 

"I  like  learning  to  make  things,"  she  said.  "It's  just  fun.  It's  fun 
learning  things."  Heather  Woodward  covers  education  for  The  Olympian. 

She  can  be  reached  at  360-754-4225  or  at  hwoodward@theolympian.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Knight  Ridder. 
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Indigenous  communities  set  border  environment  agenda 
BY  TALLI  NAUMAN 
El  Universal 
January  7,  2006 

Representatives  of  the  first  peoples  of  northern  Mexico  and  the 
southwestern  United  States  have  issued  a joint  communique'  they  hope  will 
set  the  new  year's  agenda  for  protection  of  the  environment  they  have 
shared  since  long  before  a national  border  separated  them. 


Negotiators  for  26  Mexican  indigenous  communities  and  U.S.  tribes  who 
felt  their  concerns  were  sidelined  in  a 2005  binational  declaration  on 
border  environment , released  their  own  statement  in  response. 

Last  year  marked  the  first  time  the  Indian  populations  participated  in 
the  U.S. -Mexico  Border  2012  National  Coordinators  Meeting,  where  they  had 
a voice  in  the  cross-boundary  programs  sponsored  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Yet  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  distinguish  their 
priorities  from  those  outlined  at  the  meeting  by  the  representatives  of 
other  jurisdictions  in  the  2,000-mile-long  border  area. 

The  Native  American  leaders  put  forward  recommendations  for  conservation 
of  land,  air  and  water.  Some  of  the  counsel  differs  from  that  given  by 
non-Indian  citizens,  while  some  of  it  reflects  worries  held  in  common. 

One  common  cause  is  the  need  to  reduce  the  litter  resulting  from 
thousands  of  migrants  clandestinely  entering  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
and  by  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  attempting  to  hold  them  back.  The  Tohono  O' 
odham  Nation  in  Arizona  and  the  Campo  Indian  Reservation  in  California 
claim  to  be  seriously  impacted  by  the  migration  phenomenon,  as  do  many 
military  reservations  and  non-Indian  communities  on  the  border.  Illegal 
trash  burning,  car  dumping  and  drug  labs  on  Indian  land  are  among 
environmental  complaints  related  to  other  border  contraband  and  smuggling. 

The  Tohono  O'odhams  estimate  more  than  300  wildcat  dumps  on  their  vast 
reservation,  while  the  Cucupa  Indians  in  Baja  California  exemplify  many 
Mexican  indigenous  communities,  having  not  so  much  as  a garbage  transfer 
or  disposal  site  in  their  tiny  town.  But  some  tribal  entities  are  showing 
the  way  to  clean  up.  For  example,  the  Pala  Band  of  Mission  Indians  has 
removed  34,000  tires  from  its  reservation,  as  well  as  starting  a recycling 
program  for  waste  oil  and  consumer  recyclable  items. 

The  Cocopah  Tribe  in  Arizona  is  conducting  a demonstration  project  for 
improved  tilling  of  farmlands  to  decrease  exposure  to  dust  emissions.  The 
Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  Tribe  in  Texas  is  sampling  ambient  air  for  volatile 
organic  compounds  and  other  hazardous  pollutants,  in  partnership  with  the 
EPA  and  the  University  of  Texas  School  of  Public  Health,  to  provide 
baseline  assessment  of  exposure  and  to  identify  potential  health  risks. 

The  Los  Coyotes  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians  is  paving  dirt  roads  to  reduce 
air  pollution.  U.S.  tribes  with  monitoring  stations  will  continue  to 
observe  for  ozone  and  particulate  levels,  which  are  largely  determined  by 
off -reservation  activities. 

On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border,  the  small  O' odham  community  of 
Quitovac  has  received  funding  for  a potable  water  system.  Nearly  all  the 
indigenous  communities  in  the  Mexico  border  region  lack  access  to  safe 
drinking  water  and  basic  sanitation,  making  them  extremely  susceptible  to 
impacts  of  proposed  new  water  usage  fees.  Indigenous  spokespeople  are 
calling  for  a Lower  Colorado  River  Task  Force  to  be  set  up  in  the  Border 
2012  Program.  They  also  want  continued  funding  of  the  U.S.  Tribal  Border 
Infrastructure  Program  to  include  money  for  Mexican  indigenous  communities 

This  demarcation  of  indigenous  concerns  is  a welcome  component  in  the 
ongoing  process  of  drawing  support  for  solving  the  neglected  and 
burgeoning  environmental  problems  of  the  border,  which  should  be  an 
international  trade  relations  concern  for  the  entirety  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

The  increased  involvement  of  Indian  leaders  in  meeting  the  challenges 
jointly  is  due  to  individuals  committed  to  maintaining  traditional 
indigenous  environmental  values  and  sharing  them  with  other  constituencies 

It  is  also  an  outgrowth  of  a concerted  effort  by  federal  program 
administrators  and  non-governmental  organization  members  to  help  empower 
local  level  stakeholders  in  the  decision  making  on  environmental  issues. 

It  reflects  foundation  donations  and  tax  dollars  at  work  over  the  years. 

For  example,  the  EPA  funded  tribal  liaisons  in  the  border  states  of 
California,  Arizona  and  Texas,  where  tribes'  territories  transcend  the 
international  border.  The  liaisons  have  organized  tribal  caucuses  to 
encourage  participation  in  Border  2012  activities. 

This  groundswell  can  lead  to  greater  self  determination  and 
effectiveness  of  grassroots  environmental  initiatives,  in  turn  diminishing 
dependency  and  misled  development  strategy. 


Still,  a lot  more  energy  needs  to  go  into  collaboration  between  and  with 
border  area  indigenous  communities  to  speed  progress  in  applying  homegrown 
resolutions  for  sustainability.  If  steps  are  taken  in  that  direction 
during  2006,  it  will  be  a promising  year  for  cross-border  environmental 
policy. 

Talli  Nauman  is  the  Americas  Program  Associate  at  the  International 
Relations  Center,  (talli@direcway.com) 
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Rebel  leader  kick-starts  Mexico  tour  on  motorbike 
By  Greg  Brosnan 

LA  GARRUCFIA,  Mexico  (Reuters)  - Mexican  rebel  leader  Subcomandante  Marcos 
rode  a motorbike  out  of  his  jungle  hide-out  on  Sunday  to  start  a 
nationwide  tour  that  seeks  more  support  for  Indians  and  the  poor  before 
July's  presidential  election. 

Wearing  black  ski  masks,  hundreds  of  Zapatistas  from  Mayan  villages 
gathered  in  the  jungle  valley  of  La  Garrucha,  the  starting  point  for  the 
tour  and  exactly  12  years  after  the  guerrillas  seized  towns  in  a brief  but 
bloody  uprising. 

The  rebels  formed  a guard  of  honor  for  Marcos  who  sped  into  the  village 
stronghold,  wearing  a helmet  over  his  own  ski  mask  and  waving  to 
supporters . 

The  pipe-smoking  Marcos  then  led  hundreds  of  rebels  on  the  start  of  the 
tour,  which  plans  to  visit  every  Mexican  state  to  urge  leftist  groups  to 
join  a broad  anti-capitalist  front  that  wants  to  influence  politics  but 
will  not  seek  office. 

"It  was  an  incredible  way  to  come  into  town,"  said  Zapatista  supporter 
Julio  Jimenez,  23,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  dirt  road  as  Marcos  passed 
by. 

The  rebel  leader  often  rides  on  horseback  to  draw  media  attention  but 
the  motorbike  ride  was  a first. 

The  Zapatistas  burst  out  of  the  jungle  on  New  Year's  Day  in  1994,  taking 
over  towns  and  attacking  police  and  army  positions  in  Chiapas,  Mexico's 
poorest  state,  in  clashes  that  claimed  about  150  lives. 

There  has  been  little  fighting  since  a ceasefire  shortly  after  the  1994 
attack,  but  Marcos'  colorful  Internet  communiques  have  made  him  a hero  of 
the  anti-globalization  movement. 

The  rebels  are  focused  on  building  a rotating  system  of  self-government 
in  strongholds  like  La  Garrucha,  with  transportation,  education  and  health 
services  supported  partly  by  funds  from  foreign  nongovernmental 
organizations . 

'HONOR  TO  FIGHT  BY  YOUR  SIDE' 

Later  on  Sunday,  about  5,000  Zapatista  supporters,  including  1,000 
masked  Indian  rebels,  crowded  into  the  main  square  of  the  colonial  Chiapas 
city  of  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas  to  hear  Marcos  speak. 

Marcos  said  the  tour  would  avoid  mass  political  rallies,  aiming  instead 
to  forge  links  with  "those  who  work  machines  and  the  land,  take  goods  and 


services  everywhere  but  end  up  with  nothing." 

"If  anything  bad  happens  to  me,  know  that  it  has  been  an  honor  to  fight 
by  your  side,"  he  said. 

Before  the  tour,  the  Zapatistas  danced  the  night  away  in  La  Garrucha 
with  bands  playing  tropical  music  on  two  makeshift  stages  in  a clearing 
among  wooden  huts. 

As  it  struck  midnight  bringing  in  the  new  year,  the  music  went  dead  and 
rebels  rolled  ski  masks  over  their  faces  and  stood  at  attention  to  observe 
a minute's  silence  for  companions  killed  in  the  initial  uprising. 

In  2001,  the  Zapatistas  crisscrossed  Mexico  in  a two-week  tour  to 
promote  an  Indian  rights  bill,  but  the  subsequent  legislation  was  watered 
down . 

The  decision  to  go  back  on  the  road  came  after  agreeing  they  could  only 
sustain  their  system  of  government  and  promote  wider  rights  for  Indians 
and  the  poor  by  joining  with  workers,  peasants  and  students  across 
Mexico's  cities  and  countryside. 

When  the  Zapatistas  emerged,  Latin  America  was  recovering  from  decades 
of  violence  that  was  a Cold  War  legacy. 

Disenchantment  among  the  region's  poor  with  a subsequent  embrace  of 
free-market  policies  has  put  leftists  in  power  in  many  Latin  American 
countries . 

Leftist  Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador  is  the  front-runner  in  the  campaign 
for  Mexico's  Duly  2 election. 

While  many  on  the  left  want  the  Zapatistas  to  throw  their  moral  weight 
behind  Lopez  Obrador,  the  rebels  have  branded  him  a fraud,  saying  his 
party  would  do  little  to  help  the  poor. 

Lopez  Obrador  has  also  criticized  Marcos,  who  has  refused  to  enter 
mainstream  politics. 
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Communique'  from  the  Clandestine  Revolutionary  Indigenous  Committee  - 
General  Command  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation 
Mexico 

December  25,  2005 
To  the  People  of  Mexico: 

To  the  Supporters  of  the  "Other  Campaign": 

To  the  Peoples  of  the  World: 


Brothers  and  Sisters: 

Compa~eros  and  Compa~eras: 

The  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  makes  note  of  the  following: 

First  - As  the  EZLN's  direct  participation  in  the  "Other  Campaign"  has  been 
approaching  - through  its  Sixth  Committee  and  along  with  thousands  of 
Mexicans  - the  climate  of  harassment,  threats  and  persecution  against 
those  who  are  committed  to  this  initiative  has  been  growing. 

Second  - In  Chiapas,  the  compa~eros  Gustavo  lime'nez  and  Gabriel  Rami'rez 
have  received  direct  attacks  and  threats,  as  well  have  compas  from  the 
Fray  Bartolome'  de  Las  Casas  Human  Rights  Center  and  from  the  "Maderas  del 
Pueblo"  organization.  In  other  parts  of  our  country  there  have  been 
similar  threats  and  attacks,  such  as  the  detention  in  Oaxaca  of  loel 
Aquino,  the  continuous  attacks  against  the  brothers  who  are  opposing  the 
construction  of  "La  Parota"  dam  in  the  state  of  Guerrero  and  the  closures, 
or  attempts  at  closure,  of  indigenous  community  radio  stations. 

Third  - In  the  chiapaneco  regions  of  the  different  zapatista  Good 
Government  luntas,  the  corporate  organizations  of  the  Revolutionary 
Institutional  Party  (PRI)  and  of  its  shameless  brother,  the  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Party  (PRD,)  have  been  increasingly  belligerent. 

Fourth  - In  the  case  of  the  PRI,  the  "OPDICCH"  has  been  moving  forward  in 
making  itself  into  a paramilitary  group  with  the  consent  of  the  federal 
and  Chiapas  state  governments,  and  it  is  organizing  provocations  in 
various  parts  of  the  Selva  Lacandona.  In  the  Northern  region,  PRI 
organizations  are  continuing  their  threats  against  zapatista  support  bases 
and  members  of  other  sister  organizations. 

Fifth  - The  "CIOAC-Historic",  affiliated  with  the  PRD,  is  trying  to 
present  unfortunate  events  which  have  been  provoked,  encouraged  and 
perpetrated  by  its  leadership  as  having  been  carried  out  by  zapatista 
support  bases.  One  of  the  leaders  of  "CIOAC-Historic"  supports  Lopez 
Obrador's  campaign  in  the  state.  They  are  using  the  deaths  of  their  compa~ 
eros  (assassinated  by  members  of  the  CIOAC  itself)  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  positions  in  the  next  election  in  Chiapas  while  hundreds  of 
displaced,  women,  men,  children  and  old  ones,  who  are  members  of  their 
organization,  are  wandering  around  without  food  or  shelter. 

Sixth  - All  of  this  is  being  concealed  by  the  bad  and  tragicomic  comedy  of 
the  elections  of  above  for  a two-fold  purpose:  getting  rid  of  everything 
that  is  not  within  the  framework  of  above  and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
"democratic  normalcy"  during  the  elections  to  the  international  public. 

Seventh  - The  EZLN  is  calling  on  all  supporters  of  the  Sexta  and  the 
"Other  Campaign"  to  lift  their  voices  in  protest,  to  be  in  solidarity  with 
all  those  who  have  been  attacked,  persecuted  and  threatened  and  to  not 
stop  in  their  work  of  building  a national  anti-capitalist  movement  of  the 


Democracy!  Liberty!  lustice!  >From  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Southeast 
By  the  Clandestine  Revolutionary  Indigenous  Committee  - General  Command 
and  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation 
Subcomandante  Insurgente  Marcos  Mexico,  December  of  2005  Originally 
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Translated  by  irlandesa 

Communique'  from  the  Clandestine  Revolutionary  Indigenous  Committee  - 
General  Command  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation 
Mexico 

December  25,  2005 
To  the  People  of  Mexico: 

To  the  Supporters  of  the  "Other  Campaign": 


To  the  Peoples  of  the  World: 


Brothers  and  Sisters: 

Compa~eros  and  Compa~eras: 

The  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  makes  note  of  the  following: 

First  - As  the  EZLN's  direct  participation  in  the  "Other  Campaign"  has 
been  approaching  - through  its  Sixth  Committee  and  along  with  thousands 
of  Mexicans  - the  climate  of  harassment,  threats  and  persecution  against 
those  who  are  committed  to  this  initiative  has  been  growing. 

Second  - In  Chiapas,  the  compa~eros  Gustavo  Jime'nez  and  Gabriel  Rami'rez 
have  received  direct  attacks  and  threats,  as  well  have  compas  from  the 
Fray  Bartolome'  de  Las  Casas  Fluman  Rights  Center  and  from  the  "Maderas  del 
Pueblo"  organization.  In  other  parts  of  our  country  there  have  been 
similar  threats  and  attacks,  such  as  the  detention  in  Oaxaca  of  Joel 
Aquino,  the  continuous  attacks  against  the  brothers  who  are  opposing  the 
construction  of  "La  Parota"  dam  in  the  state  of  Guerrero  and  the  closures, 
or  attempts  at  closure,  of  indigenous  community  radio  stations. 

Third  - In  the  chiapaneco  regions  of  the  different  zapatista  Good 
Government  Juntas,  the  corporate  organizations  of  the  Revolutionary 
Institutional  Party  (PRI)  and  of  its  shameless  brother,  the  Revolutionary 
Democratic  Party  (PRD,)  have  been  increasingly  belligerent. 

Fourth  - In  the  case  of  the  PRI,  the  "OPDICCH"  has  been  moving  forward  in 
making  itself  into  a paramilitary  group  with  the  consent  of  the  federal 
and  Chiapas  state  governments,  and  it  is  organizing  provocations  in 
various  parts  of  the  Selva  Lacandona.  In  the  Northern  region,  PRI 
organizations  are  continuing  their  threats  against  zapatista  support  bases 
and  members  of  other  sister  organizations. 

Fifth  - The  "CIOAC-Historic",  affiliated  with  the  PRD,  is  trying  to 
present  unfortunate  events  which  have  been  provoked,  encouraged  and 
perpetrated  by  its  leadership  as  having  been  carried  out  by  zapatista 
support  bases.  One  of  the  leaders  of  "CIOAC-Historic"  supports  Lopez 
Obrador's  campaign  in  the  state.  They  are  using  the  deaths  of  their  compa~ 
eros  (assassinated  by  members  of  the  CIOAC  itself)  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  positions  in  the  next  election  in  Chiapas  while  hundreds  of 
displaced,  women,  men,  children  and  old  ones,  who  are  members  of  their 
organization,  are  wandering  around  without  food  or  shelter. 

Sixth  - All  of  this  is  being  concealed  by  the  bad  and  tragicomic  comedy  of 
the  elections  of  above  for  a two-fold  purpose:  getting  rid  of  everything 
that  is  not  within  the  framework  of  above  and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
"democratic  normalcy"  during  the  elections  to  the  international  public. 

Seventh  - The  EZLN  is  calling  on  all  supporters  of  the  Sexta  and  the 
"Other  Campaign"  to  lift  their  voices  in  protest,  to  be  in  solidarity  with 
all  those  who  have  been  attacked,  persecuted  and  threatened  and  to  not 
stop  in  their  work  of  building  a national  anti-capitalist  movement  of  the 
left . 

Democracy! 

Liberty! 

Justice ! 

From  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Southeast 

By  the  Clandestine  Revolutionary  Indigenous  Committee  - 

General  Command  and  the  Sixth  Committee  of 

the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation 

Subcomandante  Insurgente  Marcos 

Mexico,  December  of  2005 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english,  or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 


are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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Kuna  Indians  face  new  foe:  cocaine 
Drugs  dumped  by  traffickers  bring  addiction 
By  Chris  Kraul,  Los  Angeles  Times 
January  8,  2006 

ACHUTUPO,  Panama  - After  keeping  the  world  at  bay  for  five  centuries,  the 
Kuna  Indians  on  Panama's  unspoiled  Caribbean  coast  now  confront  an 
insidious  intruder:  cocaine  traffickers. 

The  fiercely  independent  tribe  inhabits  Kuna  Yala,  an  semiautonomous 
region  that  includes  a coastal  strip  and  the  San  Bias  islands.  The  region 
is  known  mainly  to  foreign  ecotourists  who  can  afford  to  reach  its 
isolated  white  sand  beaches. 

The  Kuna  have  fought  off  incursions  by  Spanish  conquistadors,  rubber 
growers,  gold  miners,  and,  most  recently,  tourism  promoters.  But  they 
jealously  protect  their  sovereignty,  won  after  a bloody  uprising  in  1925. 
Today,  the  tribe  permits  no  outside  ownership  of  its  land. 

The  Kuna  control  nearly  400  picture-postcard  islands  but  inhabit  fewer 
than  50  of  them,  which  are  crammed  with  bamboo-sided,  thatch-roofed  huts. 
The  women  are  known  for  their  gaily-colored  dresses  and  embroidered  molas, 
or  tapestries,  a coveted  souvenir.  Men  spend  the  day  fishing,  gathering 
coconuts,  and  catching  lobsters. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  Kuna  have  faced  an  interloper  that 
has  proved  difficult  to  fend  off  - and  has  brought  the  scourge  of 
addiction . 

The  200-mile-long  Kuna  lands  lie  just  south  of  a transit  route  for 
Colombian  drugs  on  their  way  to  the  US  market,  much  of  them  stowed  aboard 
sleek,  40-foot  fiberglass  boats  often  outfitted  with  a trio  of  200- 
horsepower  engines  and  guided  by  satellite-positioning  systems.  The  boats 
can  carry  up  to  2 tons  of  cocaine,  typically  in  40-pound  watertight 
packages . 

A consequence  of  the  increasing  drug  traffic  is  that  ever  larger  amounts 
of  drugs  wash  ashore  in  the  region,  having  been  dumped  by  runners  to  avoid 
detection  or  to  be  picked  up  by  associates.  The  cocaine  gets  sold  or  used 
locally. 

The  boats  make  surreptitious  refueling  stops  on  the  high  seas  or  along 
the  Caribbean  coast  and  have  proved  elusive  to  US  and  Panamanian 
authorities  trying  to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs.  They  are  difficult  to  track 
and  intercept  because  their  speeds  reach  80  miles  per  hour  and  they  travel 
at  night. 

Officials  who  run  the  US-Panamanian  drug  interdiction  program  say  they 
have  had  success  recently  in  catching  some  of  the  boats. 

This  nation's  top  antidrug  prosecutor,  Patricio  Candanedo,  said  that  in 
2005,  Panama  seized  35  tons  of  cocaine  in  seaborne  raids,  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  in  2004. 

One  American  official  said  the  antidrug  efforts  have  been  helped  by  a US 
gift  of  several  fast  boats  that  Panamanian  law  enforcers  now  use  to  chase 
down  the  drug  runners.  But  the  surveillance  has  pushed  drug  boats' 
skippers  to  run  closer  to  Kuna  Yala  shores,  so  they  can  ditch  their  boats 
and  cargo  more  quickly. 

And  that  has  increased  the  incidence  of  what  the  locals  call  "ocean 
jackpots,"  or  the  recovery  by  Kuna  tribesmen  of  cocaine  that  is  then 


distributed  locally.  On  some  islands,  up  to  half  of  Kuna  men  between  18 
and  25  are  now  addicts,  said  pharmacist  assistant  Galindo  Morales,  who 
works  at  this  island's  health  clinic. 

"The  addiction  problem  is  on  the  rise,"  said  Dr.  Edison  Murillo,  who 
directs  a hospital  on  the  neighboring  island  of  Aligandi. 

Kuna  Yala's  idyllic  surroundings  mask  several  health  problems  among  the 
60,000  members  of  the  tribe,  he  said,  including  AIDS,  malnutrition,  and 
tuberculosis,  in  addition  to  drug  abuse. 

Anthropologist  Stanley  Heckadon  of  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
Institute  in  Panama  City  hypothesized  that  a possible  reason  for  the 
rising  drug  use  and  trafficking  among  the  Kuna  was  the  1999  transfer  of 
the  Panama  Canal  from  the  United  States  to  Panama,  as  well  as  the  closing 
of  several  US  military  bases,  which  left  up  to  3,000  tribe  members  without 
jobs . 

"The  Kuna  had  a long  history  working  for  the  canal  administration  and 
the  US  military  as  painters,  busboys,  and  cooks,"  Heckadon  said.  "Suddenly 
the  bases  were  shut,  and  men  who  had  a good  income  before  now  don't  have  a 
job  but  still  a family  to  support." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Globe  Newspaper  Company. 
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Unrest  threatens 
By:  The  Brandon  Sun 
Danuary  5,  2006 

The  inflammatory  words  of  a northern  Manitoba  chief  are  certain  to  shock, 
even  scare,  some  people  into  thinking  Canada  is  on  the  brink  of  descending 
into  racial  violence. 

But  as  over  the  top  as  his  ideas  may  seem,  Pascal  Bighetty  of  the 
Mathias  Colomb  First  Nation  in  Pukatawagan  may  not  be  far  off  the  mark 
when  he  told  the  CBC  Tuesday  that  Canada's  native  people  could  rise  up  in 
violence  if  the  federal  government  doesn't  address  the  poor  housing, 
unclean  water,  substandard  medical  care  and  overall  lack  of  hope  that 
plagues  our  country's  reserves.  "I  am  talking  about  violence.  It's  going 
to  happen  here  in  Canada,"  Bighetty  told  the  CBC  Tuesday. 

"When  in  a society  you  suppress  people,  that  is  when  you  start  seeing 
people  ...  taking  issue.  You  will  be  seeing  terrorism  in  the  future.  It's 
not  going  to  be  long  before  the  aboriginal  people  of  Canada  will  say, 

'that  is  enough.  ’ " 

It's  a pretty  big  deal  when  a political  leader  like  Bighetty  makes 
comments  essentially  saying  that  if  you  don't  give  us  what  we  want,  people 
will  rise  up  in  protest.  However,  past  examples  reveal  that  when  people 
don't  have  the  basics,  they  tend  to  revolt.  Look  at  what  happened  in 
France  a few  months  ago  when  disaffected  young  immigrants  carried  out  a 
spree  of  arson  in  suburban  Paris  and  other  large  centres  where  Arab  and 
African  immigrants  have  been  marginalized  in  drab  suburbs  where  they  lack 
opportunities . 

At  the  time,  we  predicted  in  an  editorial  that  the  same  thing  could 
happen  in  Canada  if  the  federal  government  doesn't  help  native  people 
enjoy  the  same  standard-of-living  and  economic  opportunity  as  the  rest  of 
the  Canadian  population. 

"Our  First  Nations  people,  who  are  moving  to  cities  in  Western  Canada, 
need  to  be  given  the  tools  to  integrate  fully  into  urban  society  or 
Brandon,  as  far-fetched  as  it  sounds  now,  could  become  another  Brixton  (a 
London  suburb  that  was  the  scene  of  race  riots  in  the  1960s)  or  Clichy- 
sous-Bois  ...  we  can  pretend  the  riots  gripping  France  are  their  problem 


and  simply  put  oun  heads  in  the  sand  and  ignore  parallel  challenges  in  our 
own  backyard.  But  if  we  do  that  - precisely,  nothing  - we  are  setting 
ourselves  up  for  the  inevitable,"  we  wrote  on  Nov.  12. 

This  is  a serious  challenge  to  Canada,  one  that  a few  billion  dollars 
here  or  there  won't  fix.  The  candidates  running  in  this  federal  election 
campaign  need  to  start  telling  both  Canada's  aboriginals  and  non- 
aboriginals how  we  can  all  avoid  a future  filled  with  poverty,  despair  and 
perhaps  eventually  violence. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Brandon  Sun  - All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Inuit,  as  'miners'  canary,'  lead  fight  for  the  world 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  30,  2005 

The  Inuit  are  the  miners'  canary  of  the  global  warming  debacle  and  they 
know  it.  Dudging  by  what  they  are  experiencing  in  their  northern  world, 
what  is  coming  to  the  rest  of  us  in  other  latitudes  will  be  hugely  life- 
altering  for  all  and  catastrophic  for  many.  Not  surprisingly,  once  again 
the  year  that  has  ended,  2005,  was  the  warmest  year  in  more  than  100  years 
This  has  huge  and  dire  consequences  for  the  world.  The  Inuit  are  fighting 
back  with  vigor.  They  want  the  world,  and  particularly  the  United  States, 
to  pay  attention  to  this  horrific  global  reality. 

In  December,  an  officer  of  the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference  petitioned 
the  Washington,  D.C. -based  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to 
oppose  the  climate  change  "caused  by  the  United  States  of  America"  that  is 
destroying  their  ecosystem  and  way  of  life. 

The  commission  was  created  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  in 
1959  and  is  well-respected  for  its  record  of  human  rights  protection. 

The  Inuit  petition,  presented  and  championed  by  ICC  Chairman  Sheila 
Watt-Cloutier,  points  directly  at  human  rights  violated  by  "global  warming 
caused  by  greenhouse  gas  emissions  from  the  United  States  of  America." 
Watt-Cloutier,  who  grew  up  driving  dogsleds  and  helping  her  family  in 
hunting  and  fishing  activities,  pointed  out:  "Climate  change  is  amplified 
in  the  Arctic,  which  is  a sort  of  regional  'barometer'  of  climate  change 
impacts."  She  represents  internationally  the  155,000  Inuit  who  live  in 
Alaska,  Canada,  Greenland  and  Chukotka  in  the  far  east  of  the  Russian 
Federation . 

The  Inuit  of  the  circumpolar  region  are  increasingly  organized.  Not  long 
ago,  Inuit  from  Chukotka  were  not  allowed  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
attend  ICC  meetings;  thus,  for  two  decades,  two  chairs  sat  empty  at  ICC 
meetings.  As  the  ideological  confrontation  in  the  Arctic  collapsed  along 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  cooperation  has  led  to  visa-free  Inuit  travel 
between  Provideniya  in  Chukotka  and  Nome  in  Alaska. 

Watt-Cloutier ' s 163-page  ICC  petition  relies  upon  the  traditional 
knowledge  of  63  named  Inuit  hunters  and  elders  from  northern  Canada  and 
Alaska  as  well  as  scientific  research  under  the  peer  review  process.  The 
petition  makes  use  of  the  Arctic  Climate  Impact  Assessment,  a major  study 
that  was  chaired  by  Bob  Corell  of  Harvard  University  and  released  in  2004. 
The  ACIA  pointed  out  "climate  change  is  happening  now,  it  is  getting  worse 
it  is  causing  environmental  change,  and  northerners  are  trying  to  adapt  to 
it  already."  (The  ACIA  is  available  at  www.acia.uaf.edu.) 

More  than  300  scientists  from  15  countries  and  six  indigenous  peoples' 
organizations  worked  on  the  2004  ACIA  report,  which  also  concludes  that 
the  very  vulnerable  Arctic  is  "experiencing  some  of  the  most  rapid  and 
severe  climate  change  on  earth." 


Not  wanting  to  "become  a footnote  to  globalization/'  Watt-Cloutier 
declared  that,  "climate  change  is  destroying  our  environment  and  eroding 
our  culture." 

In  the  ACIA  report,  Inuit  hunters  and  elders  provide  the  following 
observations : 

* Melting  permafrost  causing  beach  slumping  and  increased  coastal 
erosion; 

* Longer  sea  ice-free  seasons; 

* New  species  of  birds  and  fish  - barn  owls,  robins,  pin-tailed  ducks  and 
salmon  - arriving  in  the  region; 

* Invasion  of  mosquitoes  and  blackflies; 

* Unpredictable  sea  ice  conditions;  and 

* Melting  glaciers  creating  torrents  in  place  of  streams. 

Among  the  key  conclusions  of  the  ACIA:  "Marine  species  dependent  on  sea 
ice,  including  polar  bears,  ice-living  seals,  walrus  and  some  marine  birds 
are  very  likely  to  decline,  with  some  species  facing  extinction." 

Without  these  animals,  goes  the  second  conclusion,  Inuit  hunting  and 
attendant  cultural  lifeways,  which  are  already  endangered,  will  be 
destroyed.  Watt-Cloutier  makes  a strong  case  for  the  Inuit  hunting  culture 
as  a human  right  of  her  people  which,  she  asserts,  is  often  misunderstood. 
"Some  people  in  far-away  countries  feel  that  hunting  is  sure  to  disappear. 
They  are  wrong  and  it  is  the  job  of  ICC  to  defend  and  promote  the  culture 
and  economy  of  Inuit  . . . The  wisdom  of  the  land  and  process  of  the  hunt 
teaches  young  Inuit  to  be  patient,  courageous,  tenacious,  bold  under 
pressure,  reflective,  to  withstand  stress,  to  focus  and  carry  out  a plan 
to  achieve  a goal." 

The  United  States  is  named  directly  because  is  the  "largest  emitter  of 
greenhouse  gases  and  it  refuses  to  join  the  international  effort  to  reduce 
emissions,"  the  petition  states.  It  requests  that  the  commission  declare 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  rights  affirmed  in  various  international 
covenants,  including  the  1948  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Man. 

The  Inuit  petition  asks  the  commission  to  request  the  United  States 
adopt  mandatory  limits  to  greenhouse  gas  emissions.  It  requests  U.S. 
cooperation  "with  the  community  of  nations"  to  ameliorate  climate  change 
impacts.  It  would  oblige  the  United  States  to  "work  with  Inuit  to  develop 
a plan  to  help  Inuit  adapt  to  unavoidable  impacts  of  climate  change,  and 
to  take  into  account  the  impact  of  its  emissions  on  the  Arctic  and  Inuit 
before  approving  all  major  government  actions." 

We  agree  with  S.  Dames  Anaya,  law  professor  at  University  of  Arizona, 
who  sees  the  Inuit  petition  as  "an  opportunity  for  the  Commission  to  make 
a significant  contribution  to  the  further  evolution  of  international  human 
rights  law."  We  honor  and  recommend  the  ICC  for  using  every  means  at  its 
possession  to  struggle  for  their  peoples'  right  to  be  who  they  are  in  the 
world.  They  are  courageous  to  stand  up  for  themselves,  and  for  us. 

Watt-Cloutier,  who  recently  won  an  international  "Sophie  Prize"  for  her 
work  on  sustainable  development,  asserts  that  the  ICC  petition  "is  not 
about  money,  it  is  about  encouraging  the  United  States  to  join  the  world 
community  to  agree  to  deep  cuts  in  greenhouse  gas  emissions  needed  to 
protect  the  Arctic  environment  and  Inuit  culture  and,  ultimately,  the 
world . " 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Protests  mounted  outside  first  ministers  meeting 
By  Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Kelowna 
January  2006 

Two  Aboriginal  groups  held  protests  outside  the  site  of  the  first 
minister's  meeting  (FMM)  on  Nov.  24  and  25. 

The  first  day  saw  friendship  centre  employees  and  supporters  vying  for 
attention  against  a protest  mounted  by  federal  correctional  officers  who 
were  there  to  criticize  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  because  his  government 
has  not  satisfied  their  demands  for  better  pay  and  working  conditions. 

The  friendship  centre  group  braved  snowy  weather  to  protest  the  fact 
that  the  National  Association  of  Friendship  Centres  was  not  one  of  the 
national  Aboriginal  organizations  meeting  with  the  first  ministers. 

Former  chief  and  tribal  council  chairman  Art  Manuel  organized  a 
grassroots  protest  that  arrived  on  the  second  day  of  the  meeting.  There 
were  between  60  and  100  people  in  the  group.  Protest  signs  from  various 
regions  of  western  Canada  were  visible  in  the  crowd  that  rallied  around 
Manuel . 

"They're  coming  from  across  the  country,  but  with  grassroots  it's  really 
tough,"  he  said.  "None  of  us  is  federally  funded  or  provincially . None  of 
this  comes  from  anywhere  except  the  grassroots'  money.  We  put  our  money  in 
the  gas  tank  and  we  come  down  here." 

Manuel  said  that  regional  grassroots  networks  are  trying  to  organize 
nationally. 

"All  of  these  people  are  community-based  activists.  That's  what  really 
the  Grassroots  Peoples'  Coalition  is  all  about.  These  people  are  talking 
about  joining  together  and  becoming  a more  solid  organization  from  coast 
to  coast,"  he  said. 

Manuel  said  Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  was 
taking  "totally  the  wrong  approach"  by  meeting  with  the  first  ministers. 

"That  10-year  agreement  they  signed,  it  will  be  used  in  court  against 
our  people  here.  They'll  say,  'Oh,  the  good  Indians  said  that  we'll  deal 
for  the  next  10  years  on  housing  and  education  and  health  care  and 
economic  development.  You're  a bad  Indian,  so  we're  going  to  give  you  90 
days  in  jail  for  fishing  or  45  days  in  jail  for  standing  up  to  stop  Sun 
Peaks.'  So,  it's  actually  going  to  work  against  the  people,"  said  Art 
Manual.  "These  people  inside  here,  they  talk  about  programs  and  services. 
You  know,  $4  billion?  Not  one  cent  of  that  will  reach  my  grandchildren.  I 
can  tell  you  that  much.  It'll  be  all  gobbled  up  in  the  brown  bureaucracy. 
Conditions  won't  change  in  10  years  if  that  strategy's  adopted  in  there. 
The  only  way  you're  going  to  change  the  conditions  of  our  people  is  the  B. 
C.  government  and  the  Canadian  government  have  to  recognize  our  Aboriginal 
and  treaty  rights.  No  ands,  ifs  or  buts  about  that.  That's  what  we're 
struggling  for.  Programs  and  services  have  to  be  based  on  o ur  right  to 
the  land." 

Manuel  said  he'd  read  over  the  documents  related  to  the  first  ministers' 
meeting  and  it  reminded  him  of  a previous  meeting  that  was  a long  time  ago 
and  produced  no  positive  results. 

"The  last  time  people  ever  met  on  programs  and  services  in  Canada  was  in 
1964.  That's  40  years  ago.  Right  now  the  big  problem  is  the  federal 
government's  view  is  that  programs  and  services  should  be  through  the 
province  on  education  and  housing.  The  provinces  think  it  should  be  with 
the  federal  government  because  it's  Indian  related,"  he  said.  "They're 
trying  to  off-load  on  each  other.  Nobody's  claiming  responsibility  for 
programs  and  services.  It's  probably  going  to  end  that  way.  Next  time 
anything  might  be  done,  maybe  it'll  be  in  another  40  years." 

Since  the  current  national  First  Nation  leadership  is  not  listening  to 
his  advice,  Manuel  has  gone  outside  of  Canada's  borders  to  spread  the 
message  that  recognition  of  the  inherent  right  of  Indigenous  self- 
government  and  of  Aboriginal  title  is  the  only  way  to  go. 

"Internationally,  what  we've  done  is  we've  actually  had  the  World  Trade 
Organization  accept  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  Indigenous  people  that 
Canada's  policy  not  to  recognize  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  is  a cash 
subsidy  to  the  Canadian  forest  industry,"  he  said.  "That  means  Indigenous 
people  have  proprietary  rights  in  their  land.  That  basically  means  that 
we're  subsidizing  the  Canadian  system.  We're  not  bums  off  the  taxpayers' 


dollars.  And  that's  what  I resent  here,  too.  It  makes  us  look  like  we're 
bumming  off  the  taxpayers.  I never  asked  Phil  Fontaine  to  bum  money  for  me 
in  public  and  make  a big  spectacle  out  of  it.  It's  ridiculous.  The  thing 
is  that  money  belongs  to  us.  It  was  stolen  from  us  the  minute  they 
harvested  resources  that  were  the  source  of  that  tax  dollar." 

Art  is  the  son  of  George  Manuel,  a former  leader  of  the  National  Indian 
Brotherhood,  the  precursor  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 
Art's  late  brother  Bob  ran  for  national  chief  in  1997.  When  asked  if  he 
would  be  running  for  national  chief  this  summer.  Art  Manual  simply  said 
"No,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no,  no." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Windspeaker  - AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Meskwaki  close  to  starting  own  police  force 
By  DESSICA  MILLER,  Courier  Staff  Writer 
Danuary  8,  2006 

TAMA  - Less  than  a year  after  the  inception  of  a Meskwaki  civil  court,  a 
black  binder  containing  the  criminal  code  looks  complete. 

The  tribe  expects  to  operate  its  own  police  force  sometime  in  February. 

Larry  Lasley  , tribal  executive  director,  said  the  code's  creation  and 
the  beginnings  of  a Meskwaki  Police  Department  have  at  times  been  a 
daunting  task. 

"We've  made  more  progress  in  the  last  9 to  12  months  than  the  last  10 
years,"  Lasley  said.  "We  are  very  near  finalizing  the  contract  with  the 
chief  of  police. " 

Establishing  its  own  six-member  police  department  will  free  the  tribe 
from  its  dependence  on  the  Tama  County  Sheriff's  Department  for  law 
enforcement  on  the  settlement.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  Dune  2006, 
the  tribe  agreed  to  pay  $188,000  for  up  to  200  hours  of  patrol  and  service 
a month.  The  funds  cover  the  expenses  of  2.5  deputies,  including  benefits, 
training  and  other  items,  according  to  the  most  recent  contract. 

The  end  of  the  sharing  agreement  could  cost  the  sheriff's  department 
some  positions. 

"It's  a possibility,"  Tama  County  Sheriff  Dennis  Kucera  said. 

The  ultimate  determination  will  come  from  the  county  board  of 
supervisors . 

In  the  1990s  the  sheriff's  department  added  three  deputy  positions  to 
satisfy  law  enforcement  contracts  with  the  Meskwaki.  Those  positions 
remain  in  the  sheriff's  budget,  though  they  are  sometimes  vacant. 

Policing  itself 

Though  it  has  always  been  the  right  of  the  tribe  to  enforce  its  own  laws, 
this  is  the  first  time  the  tribe  will  make  the  attempt. 

"Probably  the  most  general  reason  is  what  would  be  continued  promotion 
and  preservation  of  our  sovereign  status  and  the  tribe's  sovereign 
authority  to  govern  itself,"  Lasley  said. 

A tribal  police  force  will  cost  more,  Lasley  said.  But  the  benefits  of 
having  its  own  police  force  go  beyond  dollars  and  cents. 

"It  would  be  a more  cost  effective,  a more  community,  or  culturally 
sensitive,  form  of  law  enforcement,"  he  said. 

Lasley  said  the  agreement  with  the  sheriff's  department  contained 
unattainable  expectations.  The  tribe  wanted  24-hour-a-day  patrol.  With 
just  12  law  enforcement  positions  to  cover  all  of  Tama  County,  that  type 
of  patrol  was  not  feasible,  Lasley  said. 

At  times,  Lasley  said,  response  times  have  been  slow,  if  there  is  any 


response  at  all. 

The  tribe  will  employ  a chief  and  five  additional  officers,  certified 
through  the  Iowa  Law  Enforcement  Academy. 

Legally  the  state  is  obliged  to  provide  law  enforcement  for  the  tribe, 
but  Lasley  said  it  is  not  practical.  At  one  time  the  state  appropriated 
$25,000  for  a Tama  County  deputy  sheriff,  but  the  position  was  never  fully 
funded . 

A tribal  resources  grant  of  $386,000  from  the  office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  provided  the 
Meskwaki  a financial  boost.  The  grant  will  pay  75  percent  of  three 
officers'  salaries  for  three  years;  $160,000  will  go  toward  equipment.  The 
tribe  must  find  the  resources  to  pay  salaries  in  the  fourth  year. 

Gilbert  Moore,  spokesman  with  the  Department  of  Dustice,  said  tribes  are 
allowed  to  file  a retention  waiver  because,  unlike  public  entities, 
American  Indian  tribes  cannot  tax  land  to  raise  funds  for  services. 

Though  that  grant  will  expire,  Lasley  expects  in  the  long  run,  the  tribe 
will  pay  half  the  costs  of  its  force  with  the  other  half  supported  by 
federal  funds. 

Enforcement 

Legally,  American  Indian  tribes  are  allowed  to  prosecute  members  in 
their  own  territory. 

They  also  have  rights  to  operate  a tribal  court  system  and  make  laws  for 
the  settlement. 

leff  Rasmussen,  one  of  the  tribe's  attorneys,  said  most  of  Meskwaki  law 
is  similar  to  any  state  criminal  code.  However  the  Meskwaki  have  statutes 
for  protection  of  tribal  children  that  don't  exist  within  the  Iowa  state 
system. 

"Their  own  police  force  can  achieve  the  tribe's  goals  as  far  as  its 
legal  problem  areas  that  may  not  be  the  county's  focus,"  he  said. 

For  example,  Meskwaki  police  will  enforce  Meskwaki  codes  regarding  all- 
terrain  vehicles. 

"We  have  numerous  ATVs  used  on  the  settlement,  and  it  can  be  a very 
dangerous  situation  for  the  riders  themselves  and  others,"  Lasley  said 

The  ordinance  designates  where  those  vehicles  can  be  driven  on  the 
settlement,  and  also  requires  registration  through  the  tribe. 

Bill  Moulder  of  Moulder  Associates  of  Des  Moines,  who  is  hiring  police 
officers  for  the  tribe,  said  law  enforcement  won't  change  much. 

People  who  commit  crimes  will  go  to  the  Tama  County  Hail  and  be 
adjudicated  by  the  Tama  County  prosecutor.  But  if  a Meskwaki  violates  a 
statute  involving  another  tribal  member  or  destruction  of  Meskwaki 
property,  the  case  will  go  to  tribal  court.  Moulder  said. 

Federal  regulations  bar  tribal  courts  from  imposing  punishments  of  more 
than  one  year  in  jail  and  a $5,000  fine. 

Crimes  requiring  more  than  one  year  jail  will  likely  transfer  to  either 
state  or  federal  courts,  Rasmussen  said. 

Federal  agencies  have  jurisdiction  over  most  serious  crimes  on  Indian 
lands,  including  murder. 

U.S.  District  Attorney  Spokesman  Bob  Teig  said  attorneys  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  office  are  uncertain  how  a Meskwaki  police  force  will  impact 
prosecution  of  crimes. 

"It  doesn't  reduce  federal  jurisdiction  in  any  sense,"  he  said. 

He  envisions  it  as  adding  another  layer  of  jurisdiction.  The  Meskwaki 
will  have  their  own  police,  with  the  sheriff's  office  and  federal  agencies 
cooperating  on  enforcing  local  and  federal  laws. 

"We  still  hope  to  maintain  a positive  relationship  with  our  local  law 
enforcement  including  the  county  sheriff's  office,"  Lasley  said. 

"I  would  think  we  would  have  some  type  of  agreement,  even  if  they  have 
their  own  establishment,"  Kucera  said. 

The  tribe  doesn't  intend  to  develop  its  own  communication  center  or  jail 
facility.  Instead,  it  will  rely  on  contracts  with  other  agencies  for  jail 
space.  And  it  will  likely  route  communications  for  Meskwaki  calls  through 
the  county. 

Lasley  said  the  tribe  sees  its  justice  system  taking  on  more  powers  with 
time. 


"As  time  goes  on  law  enforcement  and  judicial  abilities  will  evolve  to 
as  reputable  a level  as  possible." 

Copyright  c.  2004,  The  Courier,  Waterloo,  IA, 
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Two  prisoners  die  in  jailhouse  fire  on  troubled  Ontario  reserve 
Danuary  8,  2006 

KASHECHEWAN  FIRST  NATION,  Ont.  (CP)  - The  troubled  conditions  on  a 
northern  Ontario  reserve  were  again  thrust  into  the  spotlight  Sunday 
afternoon  when  a fire  at  the  community  jail  killed  two  inmates  and  badly 
injured  a police  officer  who  was  trying  to  save  them. 

Two  young  men  were  in  their  cells  when  fire  broke  out  in  the  building, 
Insp.  Pierre  Guerard  of  the  Nishnawbe-Askia  police  said  from  Cochrane,  Ont 

Three  officers  made  every  attempt  to  evacuate  the  facility,  but  were 
overcome  by  smoke  and  flames,  he  said. 

"These  deaths  have  really  shaken  up  the  community,"  area  MP  Charlie 
Angus  said  from  Ottawa.  "It  just  seems  like  more  tragedy  upon  tragedy  has 
been  piled  up  in  these  communities.  People  are  very  upset  there  right  now. 

One  police  officer  attempted  to  free  the  inmates,  but  was  badly  injured 
during  a futile  attempt  to  open  the  doors.  He  was  flown  to  the  burn  unit 
of  Sunnybrook  Hospital  in  Toronto  for  treatment. 

A second  police  officer  and  civilian  guard  were  treated  locally  for 
smoke  inhalation,  he  said. 

The  names  of  the  victims  have  not  been  released. 

It  is  not  clear  what  caused  the  fire,  or  why  the  officer  was  unable  to 
open  the  doors,  but  Angus  said  the  facility  was  in  terrible  condition. 

The  community  jail  "looks  like  a flophouse"  and  didn't  have  proper  jail 
doors  or  padlocks,  he  added. 

"It  just  was  in  terrible,  terrible  condition,  holes  in  the  walls,  the 
cells  were  inadequate.  It  looked  more  like  something  you  see  in  Sarajevo 
than  the  province  of  Ontario." 

The  MP  for  Timmins  Dames-Bay  was  instrumental  in  bringing  attention  to 
the  tainted  water  that  forced  community  residents  from  their  homes  last 
fall. 

Kashechewan  Chief  Leo  Friday  said  the  tragedy  further  highlights  the 
community's  extensive  problems. 

"I  asked  for  a fire  department  building  for  the  last  five  years  and 
didn't  get  any  response  from  the  government." 

He  added  the  jail  was  combined  with  the  post  office,  which  also  burned 
to  the  ground  in  Sunday's  blaze. 

Angus  said  the  weekend  tragedy  is  yet  another  example  of  how  the 
government  has  failed  those  living  on  the  reserve  on  the  shores  of  Dames 
Bay. 

"What  we're  dealing  with  here  is  again  the  neglect  at  the  federal  and 
provincial  levels,"  he  said  Sunday. 

"It's  this  makeshift  and  make-do  operations,  (a)  failure  of 
inf rastructure  in  that  community,"  he  said. 

All  but  200  of  the  1,700  residents  of  the  reserve  were  evacuated  after  E 
coli  bacteria  was  found  in  their  water  supply  this  fall. 

The  tainted  water  that  drew  national  attention  to  the  troubled 
conditions  on  the  reserve  meant  residents  lived  under  a boil-water 
advisory  for  two  years. 

When  Health  Canada  announced  high  levels  of  E.  coli  in  the  community's 


supply  of  drinking  water  on  Oct.  14,  chief  Friday  immediately  called  a 
state  of  emergency  and  a community  evacuation  began  in  the  following  weeks 
Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  initially  said  it  would  not  fund  an 
evacuation,  but  reversed  its  decision  after  a regional  doctor  publicly 
unveiled  photos  of  children  suffering  a variety  of  skin  infections  made 
worse  by  chlorine  that  had  been  dumped  into  the  water  to  kill  the  bacteria 
Officials  said  Kashechewan ' s water  has  been  free  of  E.  coli  since  Oct. 
17,  after  a contractor  fixed  its  chlorination  machine. 

And  while  most  residents  returned  home  in  November,  problems  persist 
because  frozen  fire  hydrants  have  not  allowed  the  entire  water  system  to 
be  flushed  out. 

Provincial  and  Nishnawbe-Askia  police  forces,  along  with  the  fire 
marshal  and  coroner  will  investigate  the  blaze. 

Copyright  c.  by  Rogers  Media  Inc  2006. 
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[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

All  good  wishes  and  blessings  in  the  coming  year!  Take  care,  and  be  well. 
Peace, 

Barbara 
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CHRISTMAS. 


CHRISTMAS  bells  ring  loud  and  clear! 

Our  hearts  give  thanks  for  all  our  cheer 
Shared  with  our  friends,  the  near  and  dear. 
And  for  the  day  that  crowns  the  year 
And  lights  with  hope  the  future  near. 

Christmas  has  come  a welcome  guest; 

It  is  the  day  when  toil  may  rest; 

Youth  with  bright  dreams  and  visions  blest. 
And  age,  whose  heart  is  memory's  nest. 

Both  hail  it,  day  of  days  the  best. 

0 white-haired  friends  who  only  wait. 

Manhood,  whose  strength  might  challenge  fate. 
Fair  childhood,  at  life's  opening  gate  - 
Till  God  shall  call  you,  soon  or  late. 

May  Christmas  bring  you  blessings  great! 


Merry  little  men  and  maidens. 
Bright-eyed  children  sweet  and  kind. 
Dumping  up  on  Christmas  morning. 
Gifts  from  Santa  Clause  to  find. 

Have  you  ever  thought,  my  darlings. 
You,  who  have  so  many  joys. 

Spread  with  lavish  hand  before  you, 
Dolls  and  pictures,  books  and  toys. 


There  are  children,  poor  and  ragged. 
Cold  and  often  starving  too. 

Never  getting  Christmas  presents. 
Never  full  of  joy  like  you? 

Save  for  them  each  tired-of  present. 
All  the  books  read  in  the  past; 

Each  year  then  will  "Merry  Christmas 
Seem  more  happy  than  the  last. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  EUROPE. 


How  the  Great  Festival  is  Observed  in  Old  World  Lands. 

In  Germany  they  make  more  of  Christmas  than  we  do  in  America. 

Everywhere  the  Christmas  tree  is  used. 

If  a family  is  too  poor  to  have  a whole  tree,  a single  branch  only 
will  stand  in  a conspicuous  place,  hung  with  the  few  simple  gifts. 

A week  before  Christmas  St.  Nicholas  visits  the  children  to  find  out 
who  have  been  good  enough  to  receive  the  gifts  the  Christ-child  will 
bring  them  on  Christmas  eve. 

It  is  a very  usual  thing  to  see  on  a German  Christmas  tree,  way  up  in 
the  very  topmost  branch,  an  image  or  doll  representing  the  Christ-child, 
while  below  are  sometimes  placed  other  images  representing  angels  with 
outspread  wings. 

After  the  tree  is  lighted  the  family  gather  round  it  and  sing  a 
Christmas  hymn. 

Christmas  in  France. 

In  France  may  be  almost  universally  seen  representations  of  the 
manger  in  which  Christ  was  born,  with  figures  of  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the 
child  Jesus  and  cattle  feeding  near  by.  Often  these  representations  are 
decorated  with  flowers  and  lighted  candles  burn  softly  before  them. 

Christmas  in  Scandinavia. 

In  Norway  the  people  have  a delightful  custom  of  putting  on  the  roof 
of  the  barn,  or  on  a pole  in  the  yard,  a large  sheaf  of  wheat  for  the 
birds,  who  fully  appreciated  their  Christmas  feast. 

Christmas  in  Merrie  England. 

In  England  almost  every  one  who  can  do  so  has  a family  party  on 
Christmas  eve.  Young  and  old  join  in  the  games,  many  of  which  belong 
especially  to  Christmas  time. 

From  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms  a large  bunch  of  mistletoe  is 
hung.  If  any  little  maid  is  caught  standing  under  it  the  one  who  catches 
her  has  a right  to  take  a kiss  from  her  rosy  lips. 

Christmas  in  Holland. 

In  Holland  the  little  Dutch  girl  puts  her  wooden  shoe  in  the  chimney 
place  ready  for  gifts,  just  as  the  little  American  girl  hangs  up  her 
stocking.  -[^Youth's  Companion.* 

* A * 

I CAN  AND  WILL. 


An  old  school  teacher  not  long  ago  said: 

I know  a boy  who  was  preparing  to  enter  the  junior  class  of  the  New 
York  University. 


(*Continued  on  the  Fourth  Page.*) 
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There  is  more  danger  to  health  in  living  in  an  atmosphere  made  too 
warm  by  artificial  heat  than  to  live  where  it  is  a little  cool. 


We  can't  help  it  if  we  are  Indians?  Indeed  we  CAN  help  it!  There  is 
no  hope  for  us  until  we  KILL  ALL  THE  INDIAN  IN  US. 


Supt.  Wasson,  of  the  Chemawa  Indian  school,  says  the  weekly  visit  of 
the  HELPER  is  a matter  of  cheer  looked  for  with  bright  anticipation. 


Mark  Evarts  was  badly  cut  in  the  head  by  accident  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  is  working  at  his  trade  of  harness-making.  We  haven't  the 
particulars,  but  a message  says  he  is  not  dangerous. 


Misses  M.S.  and  Lizzie  B.  Foutch,  who  are  teaching  in  the  Indian  camp 
where  Richard  Y.  Robe's  home  is,  at  Rosebud  Agency,  South  Dakota,  would 
be  glad  of  any  reading  matter  such  as  missionary  papers  or  illustrated 
periodicals  of  any  kind  to  give  their  little  Indian  boys  and  girls. 
Address  as  above. 


From  a business  postal  from  Miss  Wood,  of  the  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  we  glean  the  following  items  of  news:  Supt.  Meserve  has 
been  obliged  to  lay  aside  work  for  a few  days  from  exhaustion.  Miss 
Stanton  is  not  so  well  as  usual.  The  weather  is  delightful  and  sleigh 
riding  the  fashion. 


Horace  L.  Bear,  who  joined  the  army  and  is  stationed  at  Mt.  Vernon 
Barracks,  Ala.,  says  he  likes  army  life  but  when  his  time  expires  he 
intends  to  go  out  into  the  world.  He  goes  to  school  two  hours  every  day 
and  often  thinks  of  Carlisle  and  his  friends  here  whom  he  did  not  know 
were  so  dear  to  him  until  he  was  separated  from  them. 


Zippa  Metoxen,  who  has  recovered  from  a slight  attack  of  small-pox 
contracted  while  nursing  a small-pox  patient  in  the  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  Conn.,  where  she  is  a pupil,  will  spend  the  holidays  with  us. 

She  has  been  plucky  through  the  disagreeable  and  trying  siege  and  brings 
with  her  the  highest  encomiums  from  those  in  charge. 

The  pupils  in  No.  4 are  fond  of  writing  items  for  the 

Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  likes  his  boys  and  girls  to  manifest  so  much 
interest.  Let  all  hands  write  all  they  feel  like  saying  and  then  if  some 
items  are  about  what  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  has  already  written  he 
need  not  use  them.  He  likes  to  read  items  written  by  the  pupils  whether 
he  uses  them  or  not.  The  following  are  from  quite  a number  handed  in 
this  week: 

Many  of  the  girls  went  to  town  last  Saturday  to  buy  Christmas  presents. 
Miss  Dulia  Given  is  cooking  at  the  teachers'  club. 

Miss  Lord  has  gone  to  her  home  in  Massachusetts  for  visit.  She  bade 
all  in  the  sewing  room  good  bye. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  helping  to  tie  spruce  to  trim  the  gymnasium, 
chapel  and  dining-room  for  Christmas. 


The  girls  named  the  cat  at  the  hospital  an  Indian  name  - La  Chin. 
Charley  Waterman  left  for  his  home  in  New  York  on  Monday  evening  at 
six  o'clock. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  cannot  help  pitying  young  people  when  they 
get  false  notions  of  life.  For  instance  when  a young  girl  who  has  not 
much  money  and  whose  parents  are  poor  and  not  able  to  support  her  thinks 
that  she  must  spend  what  few  dollars  she  has  in  showy  dress,  she  is  to 
be  pitied.  The  gentle  young  woman  who  has  the  right  ideas  of  life 
dresses  quietly  and  in  keeping  with  her  circumstances  until  she  is  able 
to  EARN  her  own  money,  and  even  then  the  best  and  most  sensible  people 
are  those  who  dress  moderately,  spending  time  and  money  on  things  to 
help  the  MIND,  rather  than  upon  fine  clothes.  Let  us  be  more  anxious  to 
get  knowledge  and  experience  than  to  look  pretty  and  have  an  easy  time. 


Annie  Thomas,  ex-student  of  Carlisle  who  is  teaching  at  Kearns  Canyon, 
Arizona,  keeps  in  good  spirits  and  seems  full  of  business.  The  Moquis 
have  given  her  a new  name  - Hoonwishnema  Talabenka.  Talabenka  means  sun, 
she  says,  but  she  has  not  been  able  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  first 
name.  She  says  Acoma,  the  place  from  which  she  herself  was  taken  when 
quite  small,  to  come  to  Carlisle,  and  which  she  afterwards  visited,  is 
degraded  enough,  but  the  Moqui  villages  are  worse.  She  hears  that  the 
Moquis  are  improving  but  she  often  wonders  what  must  have  been  their 
condition  before.  Annie  sends  Christmas  greetings  to  all  her  friends. 


We  have  received  1289  new  subscriptions  on  the  $25-prize  contest  up 
to  date.  Quite  a large  number  entered  the  contest,  and  a few  are  running 
a close  race,  but  there  have  been  no  long  lists  received,  that  is  *very* 
long.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  give  the  number  of  the  longest  list, 
suffice  to  say  that  our  subscribers  will  be  surprised  at  the  shortness 
of  the  one  that  wins  the  prize.  The  winning  number  will  be  published  in 
the  1st  issue  of  the  HELPER  after  the  1st  of  January.  All  contestants 
have  until  the  very  last  day  of  this  month  in  which  to  lengthen  their 
lists.  Names  coming  in  after  midnight  of  the  31st  cannot  be  counted,  so 
if  there  are  any  holding  off  to  the  last  be  sure  and  send  them  in  time. 


(P-  3) 

Merry  Christmas! 

Happy  New  Year ! 

No  HELPER  next  week. 

The  snow  and  cold  wave  came  just  in  time  for  Santa  Claus. 

Grease  your  boots  if  you  would  have  them  shed  the  water! 

Martinez  Johns  has  gone  to  his  home  at  Oneida,  Wisconsin. 

Dexter  Loco  has  returned  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Alabama.  He  likes 
Pennsylvania  farming  best. 

The  painting  of  the  dining-hall  was  begun  but  the  cold  wave  cut  the 
work  short. 

One  of  the  small  boys  asked  on  his  request  paper  for  a pair  of  paints. 
Enos  Johnson  and  Lebre  Printup  from  the  N.Y.  Agency  have  entered  the 
school . 

Stailey  Norcross  is  taking  lessons  in  cutting  men's  clothing  of 
Tailor  Braddock  of  Carlisle. 

Our  Alaskan  friend  Edward  Marsden,  of  Marietta  College,  is  expected 
during  the  holidays. 

It  would  be  a good  thing  if  the  societies  would  take  up  other 
questions  for  discussion  than  Indian. 

A box  of  very  nice  needle  books  has  been  received  from  some  unknown 
friend.  They  will  make  glad  the  hearts  of  24  little  girls. 

Miss  Cutter  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  trim  the  chapel  for 
Christmas  and  Miss  Fisher  has  the  dining  hall  committee  in  tow. 

There  is  a complaint  that  the  girls  in  line  of  march  move  too  slowly 
for  any  use,  often  times  keeping  the  boys  and  others  in  rear  waiting. 

Mr.  Standing's  account  last  Saturday  night  of  the  great  William  Carey 
was  inspiring,  and  the  Captain's  talk  which  followed  was  one  of  the  kind 
to  leave  a lasting  impression. 


Levi  Levering  and  Lawrence  Smith,  class  '90,  and  now  students  of 
Bellevue  College,  Nebraska,  have  come  back  to  their  Carlisle  school  home 
to  spend  the  holidays. 

As  is  our  yearly  custom  there  will  be  no  HELPER  printed  during 
holiday  week.  Subscribers  will  not  lose  by  it  as  each  will  receive  his 
full  quota  of  52  numbers,  just  the  same. 

Girls,  if  you  are  a little  too  high  toned  to  want  to  learn  house-work 
call  it  "household  science"  and  get  at  it  with  sleeves  up,  for  you  can 
never  attain  knowledge  that  will  benefit  you  more. 

Mr.  Beitzel,  for  many  years  a Ticket  Agent  for  the  Cumberland  Valley 
at  Gettysburg  Junction,  has  taken  the  chair  in  Capt.  Pratt's  office 
formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Dr.  Hepburn. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  in  our  midst  Miss  Flora  Campbell,  another 
one  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson's  party  who  came  east  with  Henry  Phillips.  She 
has  been  attending  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  is  a friend  of  Miss  Wells 
who  was  admitted  last  week  and  also  a friend  of  Edward  Marsden.  She 
seems  alive  to  every  good  word  and  work  and  we  are  sure  will  make  a mark. 
NO  HELPER  NEXT  WEEK. 

Wednesday  was  the  shortest  day  of  the  year. 

Joseph  Shooter,  of  the  Standing  Rock  Agency  who  is  attending  the  Ft. 
Totten  school,  writes  encouraging  words  about  the  HELPER  which  he  likes 
very  much. 

More  enigmas  have  been  received  this  week  than  could  possibly  be 
printed.  We  are  thankful  for  the  interest  shown  and  wish  we  had  room  for 
all. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  was  surprised  to  read  on  one  of  the  request 
papers  the  other  day  that  a boy  wanted  grows.  The  paper  was  written  by  a 
College  prep,  too.  He  wanted  drawers. 

A good  time  is  expected  tonight  at  the  Japanese  Festival  to  be  held 
in  the  gymnasium.  The  What-so-evers  are  sparing  no  pains  to  please  all 
who  may  attend.  The  money  cleared  will  be  devoted  to  some  benevolent 
purpose. 

Two  or  three  of  the  small  boys  not  being  able  to  wait  for  Santa 
Claus's  Christmas  tree  tied  some  tin  cans,  bright  colored  rags  and 
sticks  to  one  of  the  small  evergreens  back  of  the  teachers'  quarters  and 
had  a cute  tree  all  to  themselves. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  made  two  short  visits  to  the  school  this  week, 
bringing  first  Miss  Wells,  of  Alaska,  and  then  Miss  Campbell  of  the  same 
far  off  country.  Dr.  Jackson  is  a great  traveller.  One  time  we  hear  of 
him  away  up  near  the  North  pole  somewhere  and  the  next  thing  we  know  he 
is  in  our  midst. 

It  was  not  three  blind  mice  that  caused  the  disturbance  at  the  east 
end  of  the  teachers'  quarters,  but  three  dead  baby  mice,  weak  in  stature 
but  strong  enough  in  one  particular  to  drive  some  pretty  big  people  from 
their  rooms.  Dr.  Gardner,  of  the  carpenter  shop,  made  the  discovery  and 
repaired  damages. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Standard  Debating  Society  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  John  G.  Morrison;  1st  Vice  President, 
Robert  Hamilton;  2nd  Vice  President,  Harry  Hutchinson;  Recording 
Secretary,  Arthur  Johnson;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Clarence  W.  Thunder; 
Reporter,  Malcolm  Clark;  Treasurer,  Anthony  Austin;  Marshal,  David 
Turkey;  Critic,  Mr.  Guy  Williamson. 

Miss  Noble,  for  several  years  manager  of  our  culinary  department,  has 
left  the  school.  In  many  respects  she  can  not  b e excelled  and  the 
school  certainly  loses  a most  faithful  and  indefatigable  worker.  She  is 
not  well  and  needs  a long  rest  which  she  cannot  take  while  in  active 
service.  May  she  find  less  arduous  duties  and  build  up  in  strength  is 
the  wish  of  the  Man-on-the-band-stand. 

Spina  Devereau  while  on  her  way  to  town  and  on  the  rail-road  track, 
fell  upon  a sharp  stone  cutting  an  artery  in  her  wrist.  The  blood 
spurted  copiously  as  from  a miniature  fountain.  Had  not  Katie  Metoxen 
been  with  her,  torn  the  belt  from  her  cloak  and  wrapped  it  tightly 
around  Spina's  wrist,  thus  arresting  the  flow  of  blood,  the  seemingly 
trifling  accident  might  have  resulted  very  seriously.  Katie  brought  into 
use  her  COMMON  SENSE.  What  a blessed  thing  it  is  to  have  presence  of 


mind,  and  Katie  deserves  a great  deal  of  credit.  Spina  is  all  right  now. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 


He  was  studying  trigonometry,  and  I gave  him  three  examples  for  the  next 
lesson . 

The  following  day  he  came  into  my  room  to  demonstrate  his  problems. 

Two  of  them  he  understood,  but  a third,  -a  very  difficult  one  - he  had 
not  performed.  I said  to  him,  "Shall  I help  you?" 

"No,  sir,  I can  and  will  do  it,  if  you  give  me  time." 

I said,  "I  will  give  you  all  the  time  you  wish." 

The  next  day  he  came  into  the  room  to  recite  a lesson  in  the  same  study. 
"Well,  Simon,  have  you  worked  that  example?" 

"No,  sir,"  he  answered,  "but  I can  and  will  do  it,  if  you  will  give 
me  a little  more  time." 

"Certainly.  You  shall  have  all  the  time  you  desire. 

I always  like  the  boys  who  are  determined  to  do  their  own  work;  for 
they  make  our  best  scholars  and  our  best,  men,  too." 

The  third  morning  you  should  have  seen  Simon  enter  my  room.;  I knew 
he  had  it;  for  his  whole  face  told  the  story  of  his  success. 

Yes,  he  had  it,  notwithstanding  it  had  cost  him  many  hours  of  the 
severest  mental  labor. 

Not  only  had  he  solved  the  problem,  but,  what  was  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  to  him,  he  had  begun  to  develop  mathematical  powers, 
which  under  the  inspiration  of  "I  can  and  will,"  he  has  continued  to 
cultivate,  until  today  he  is  professor  of  mathematics  in  one  of  our 
largest  colleges,  and  one  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  of  his  years  in 
our  country. 

* A * 

ABOUT  THE  WAY  OF  IT. 

One  of  the  boys  came  rushing  up  to  the  superintendent  saying,  "Mr. 

M.,  it's  awful  cold.  Can't  we  stop  work  out  doors?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  don't  want  to  see  you  work  if  it  is  too  cold  to 
be  out." 

In  a few  moments  the  boy  came  to  the  office  and  said,  "Mr.  M.,  can't 
we  go  skating?" 

"Yes"  he  replied  with  a smile,  "you  can  go  skating  *if  it's  not  too 
cold . *" 

It  is  never  too  cold  to  go  skating  or  to  play. 

- [^Industrial  School  Courier,  Kearney,  Nebr.* 


If  you  have  not  a pair  of  over-shoes  it  is  time  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
fact.  Far  better  buy  what  one  absolutely  needs  than  to  spend  money  for 
cakes  and  candy  which  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  boy  or  girl  who  walks 
around  in  slush  without  overshoes  runs  a great  risk  of  taking  cold.  It 
isn't  so  very  smart  to  say,  "0,  I don't  care  for  wet  feet.  I have  to 
die  sometime."  Only  cowards  talk  thus  and  they  are  ones  who  make 
the  greatest  fuss  when  they  get  sick. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  22  letters. 

My  13,  14,  15,  11  is  what  every  football  team  tries  to  do. 

My  3,  12,  9,  10  is  what  disrespectful  hands  call  their  employers. 

My  5,  4,  1 is  a bright  object  in  the  heavens  that  some  people  worship 
as  a god. 

My  19,  20,  22  is  a noise. 

My  7,  6,  16,  8 is  the  number  it  takes  to  make  up  a baseball  club. 

My  10,  11,  21,  17,  18  is  to  color. 

My  2 is  what  some  may  feel  like  saying  when  they  make  out  this  enigma. 
My  whole  is  what  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  decided  by  vote  last 
Saturday  night  that  the  Indian  had  no  business  to  be. 


Enigma  No.  2. 

I am  made  of  17  letters. 


My  1,  2,  12,  4 is  a musical  instrument. 

My  12,  11,  13  is  found  in  the  girls'  quarters. 

My  3,  16,  15,  5 is  what  children  enjoy. 

My  17,  1 , 14,  6 is  a Carlisle  boy's  name. 

My  9,  10,  8 is  an  evergreen  tree. 

My  whole  is  the  wish  of  the  pupils  of  No.  4 school  room,  who  made  up 
this  enigma. 


Whiskey  like  water  is  sure  to  seek  its  level  and  those  who  keep  above 
its  source  need  fear  no  evil  from  it. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Christmas  presents  to  give. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups, 
on  separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 

one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home."  Without  accompanying  extra  for 
postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 


For  THE  RED  MAN,  an  8 page  periodical  containing  a summary  of  all 
Indian  news  and  selections  from  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject, 
address  RED  MAN,  Carlisle  Pa.  Terms,  fifty  cents  a year  of  twelve 
numbers.  The  same  premium  is  given  for  ONE  subscription  and  accompanying 
extra  for  postage  as  is  offered  for  five  names  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a blog  with  space  for 
comments  linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 

Barbara  C.  Landis 

PO  Box  1451,  Carlisle  PA  17013 

Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 

http://www.epix.net/~landis 

Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Rustywire:  Way  Down  South  in  Navajoland"  

Date:  Thu,  3 Nov  2005  08:22:37  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 


filename="RUSTYWIRE : NAVAIO  LAND" 


http: //www. nustywine.com/love/navajog.html 

Way  Down  South  in  Navajoland 
by  lohnny  Rustywine 

Way  down  South  in  Navajoland  thene  is  a ginl  with  long  black  hain  and  the 
softest  bnown  eyes.  Hen  eyes  shine  like  stans  way  up  on  high  and  she  moves 
with  the  wind.  Binds  sing  when  she  laughs.  I know  this  because  I knew  hen 
fon  a little  while  long  ago. 

I can  still  see  hen  fnom  time  to  time,  when  I look  up  into  the  night  I 
see  it.  She  gave  me  a stan,  it's  still  thene  in  the  night  sky.  We  danced 
one  night,  stanting  slowly  on  a floon  on  sand  and  moved  slowly  acnoss  the 
sky,  fnom  evening  twilight  to  meet  Dawn  Boy,  it  wasn't  too  fan  away.  We 
sat  on  a bus  stop  at  a squaw  dance  nean  Two  Gnay  Hills,  singing  and 
swaying  to  the  music. 

I left  fon  school  neven  to  see  hen  again,  she  is  now  with  anothen.  Thene 
was  a time  when  oun  wonld  was  just  us  two,  thene  was  nothing  else.  We 
would  walk  to  the  tnading  post,  oun  fingens  just  touching  the  tips  of  the 
sagebnush  as  we  slowly  walked  thene,  and  we  waved  at  all  those  who  came  by 
and  we  would  laugh  as  they  looked  at  us. 

I just  thought  I would  say  hello  and  that  I wish  you  well  fnom  long  ago 
and  fan  away.  I close  my  eyes  and  see  the  cunve  of  youn  cheek  and  smile 
aften  all  this  time.  I nememben  that  Navajo  Ginl  fnom  way  down  South  in 
Navajoland  and  see  you  standing  not  too  fan  off  on  a stan  in  the  night  sky. 
Copynight  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywine,  all  nights  nesenved. 

"RE : Vense:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Monday,  9 Danuany  2006  02:28  am 

Fnom:  Debbie  Sandens  <sandensdfs@hawaii.nn.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  lanuany  8-14 

IANUALI 
Danuany 
Ka' elo 
8 

The  spinit  of  the  land  guides  me  in  eveny  choice  that  I must  make. 

9 

This  land  is  bonn  of  fine  and  ocean  and  wind.  In  my  mind  is  the  fine 
of  knowledge;  in  my  blood  nun  the  cunnents  of  the  ocean;  in  the  wind 
do  I hean  the  song  of  my  spinit. 

10 

The  numble  of  the  volcano  is  like  the  beating  of  a gneat  heant. 

11 

The  gift  of  knowledge  is  neven  diminished. 

12 

In  the  nevenending  cycles  of  the  land  is  my  spinit  nenewed. 

13 

This  is  the  place  whene  nainbows  ane  bonn. 

14 

The  land  was  cneated  in  the  joining  of  fine  and  waten. 

(c)  Copynight  1991  by  D.  F.  Sandens 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dneam) 

"RE;  Lee  Goins  Poem:  Foneven  Mine"  

Date:  Thunsday,  Decemben  29,  2005  02:13  pm 
Fnom:  chenokee2pnoud  [chenokee2pnoud@yahoo.com] 

Sub j : Foneven  Mine 


Mailing  List: 


N.  A.  Poetry  <nativeamericanpoetry(a)yahoogroups . com> 


Forever  Mine 

The  tears  will  come  and  they  will  fall. 

As  around  my  heart  I build  a wall. 

That  no  one  else  will  I love. 

Lest  an  angel  come  down  and  take  them  above. 

The  ugly  hand  of  death  will  touch 
The  best  and  most  beloved  of  us. 

Life  is  full  of  mistakes  to  make. 

Until  the  Lord  our  souls  will  take. 

But  the  love  that  lasts  for  all  time. 

Will  stay  in  my  heart,  forever  mine. 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2005. 

"RE : Keeping  a Language  alive"  

Date:  Fri,  6 Dan  2006  08:40:11  -0700 
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Keeping  a language  alive 

Squamish  Elders  circle  around  the  issue 

By  Reporter  Dane  Emerick 

Special  to  the  Chief 

Danuary  6,  2006 

Only  two  elders  in  the  Squamish  Valley  retain  the  ability  to  fluently 
speak  Squamish  Nation's  language.  Alex  Williams  and  Addie  Kermeen  are  the 
two  remaining  Squamish  Valley  citizens  who  can  still  speak  their  native 
language,  and  they're  trying  to  pass  on  their  knowledge. 

Several  Squamish  Valley  elders  are  working  towards  teaching  their  people 
and  the  community  about  the  Squamish  Nation  culture.  And  they  say  their 
native  language  plays  a large  role  in  this  education. 

"You  can't  teach  our  culture  without  our  language,"  said  Shirley  (Flum- 
Te-Ya)  Toman.  "Teaching  our  children  in  English  makes  it  harder." 

Thanks  to  residential  schools  and  the  Canadian  government's  history  of 
trying  to  assimilate  the  First  Nations  Peoples,  the  language  has  been 
virtually  wiped  out. 

In  the  schools.  First  Nation's  children  were  not  allowed  to  speak  their 
native  languages  and  would  be  punished  for  doing  so. 

"You  were  strapped  or  put  in  the  closet,"  said  Toman,  who  spent  five 
years  at  St.  Paul's  residential  school  in  North  Vancouver.  "Some  had  their 
tongues  pierced  with  a pin  and  told  it  was  so  they  would  remember  to  not 
speak  their  language." 

Toman  said  she  had  already  lost  the  language  when  she  attended 
residential  school  because  she  was  the  second  generation  of  attendees  and 
her  parents  had  been  told  to  not  teach  their  children  their  native  tongue. 

"We  didn't  learn  the  language  because  it  would  threaten  our  living 
standards  at  the  schools,"  she  said.  "By  not  knowing  the  language  we 
couldn't  be  punished  for  speaking  it  at  the  schools." 

Both  Kermeen  and  Williams  were  able  to  avoid  attending  the  confines  of 
Canada's  residential  schools  by  escaping  the  Provincial  police  who 
enforced  First  Nation's  children  to  attend  residential  schools  from  1879 
to  1986. 

"They  hid  me  away,"  said  Williams,  speaking  of  his  parents  and  the 
elders  in  his  community. 

Toman,  Kermeem,  and  Williams  are  all  members  of  the  Squamish  Valley 


Elder's  Circle,  who  came  together,  along  with  six  others,  14  years  ago  to 
help  heal  the  suffering  they  endured  at  the  residential  schools. 

"I  lost  everything  my  parents  taught  me  at  those  schools,"  said  Marjery 
(Lats-Mat)  Natrall,  a Squamish  Elder  who  attended  St.  Paul's.  "And  once 
you  loose  it  you  can  never  get  it  back." 

Bob  Baker,  a Squamish  Elder,  spent  seven  years  at  St.  Michael's 
residential  school  in  Alert  Bay  and  said  the  government  went  so  far  as  to 
split  up  children  from  the  same  communities  so  they  wouldn't  be  able  to 
speak  to  each  other  in  their  different  native  languages. 

"In  order  to  get  our  people  out  of  the  language  and  the  culture  they 
moved  us  to  where  nobody  spoke  our  language,"  he  said. 

"My  Dad  said  there  is  no  use  teaching  you  [the  language]  you  will  only 
go  back  to  school  and  get  beat  up,"  said  Chief  Eleanor  Andrews,  who  spent 
eight  years  at  the  Sechelt  residential  school  and  is  a member  of  the 
Squamish  Elders. 

Andrews  said  she  still  knows  some  of  her  native  words  but  it  has  become 
difficult  for  her  to  pronounce  them. 

The  Squamish  Valley  education  department  is  working  in  the  community  to 
preserve  the  native  language. 

Native  dance  classes  are  held  twice  a month  at  Totem  Hall,  where  the 
Squamish  language  is  incorporated  as  a part  of  the  singing  and  drumming. 

Williams  was  involved  with  the  education  department  in  the  creation  of  a 
CD  ROM  that  teaches  about  the  Squamish  language.  The  CD  was  created 
through  a grant  from  the  First  Peoples  Language  and  Culture  Council  in 
Victoria . 

"We  are  in  the  process  of  creating  our  second  language  CD  ROM,"  said 
Rose  Reimer,  the  administrative  coordinator  for  the  Squamish  Valley 
Education  department. 

She  said  preserving  the  Squamish  Nation  language  is  important  because  it 
teaches  First  Nation's  children  in  the  community  about  their  history. 

"For  our  children  to  succeed  they  need  to  know  who  they  are  and  where 
they  come  from  and  they  have  to  remember  the  elders  and  the  ancestors  that 
came  before  them  and  what  their  struggles  were  and  to  honor  that,"  she 
said . 

Reimer  said  she  believes  the  strength  of  Squamish 's  language  will 
continue  to  grow. 

"As  long  as  we  have  the  recordings  and  people  are  willing  to  learn,  the 
future  of  the  language  will  always  be  there,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  by  Whistler  Printing  & Publishing  Ltd. 
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Native  land 

Dramatic  TV  movie  explores  the  deadly  protest  at  Ipperwash 
Sheryl  Ubelacker,  Canadian  Press 
Danuary  2,  2006 

TORONTO  - In  a society  that  prizes  its  reputation  for  multicultural 
tolerance  and  inclusion,  the  title  of  CTV's  latest  small-screen  movie 
offering  seems  shocking  for  its  bald-faced  political  incorrectness . 

And  One  Dead  Indian,  airing  Dan.  4,  doesn't  pull  any  punches  when  it 
comes  to  content,  either. 

The  movie  is  based  on  the  book  of  the  same  name  by  Toronto  Star  reporter 
Peter  Edwards,  who  wanted  the  title  to  illustrate  the  injustice  and 
prejudice  involved  in  the  Ipperwash  crisis,  which  culminated  in  the  death 
of  aboriginal  protester  Dudley  George. 

"I  saw  the  title  as  a way  of  turning  an  ugly  phrase  back  on  people  who 


use,  or  think  it,"  Edwards  said.  "The  phrase  'One  Dead  Indian1  is  an  ugly 
but  revealing  mirror." 

The  TV  movie  traces  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  Sept.  6,  1995  shooting 
of  George  in  Ontario's  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  and  the  subsequent  trial 
of  the  provincial  police  officer  charged  in  his  death. 

Once  home  to  the  Stoney  Point  native  community,  the  Ipperwash  reserve 
was  taken  over  by  Ottawa  in  1942  for  a military  training  camp,  with  the 
promise  that  the  land  would  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 

More  than  50  years  later,  with  the  base  closed  and  nearby  Ipperwash  Park 
a lakeside  playground  for  summer  holiday-makers,  Stoney  Point  natives 
entered  the  park  on  Sept.  4,  1995,  to  stage  a peaceful  protest  to  back 
their  land  claim. 

What  happened  two  days  later  - and  why  - is  the  subject  of  an  ongoing 
provincial  inquiry,  which  is  set  to  hear  testimony  in  mid-January  from 
former  premier  Mike  Harris,  who  has  denied  ordering  in  police  to  remove 
the  protesters. 

An  Ontario  Provincial  Police  riot  squad,  backed  by  a heavily  armed 
tactical  unit,  marched  on  the  protesters  the  night  of  Sept.  6.  In  the 
ensuing  melee,  38-year-old  George  (played  by  Dakota  House  of  North  of  60 
fame)  was  fatally  shot  by  provincial  police  officer  Kenneth  Deane  as 
police  opened  fire  on  unarmed  protesters. 

Band  councillor  Slippery  George  was  almost  beaten  to  death  by  officers 
when  he  tried  to  talk  the  police  into  backing  off. 

In  the  decade  since  that  night,  George's  brother  Sam  (portrayed  by  Eric 
Schweig)  and  other  family  members  have  continued  to  pressure  the  province 
for  justice  - and  answers  to  a number  of  troubling  questions:  Why  did  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  decide  to  confront  native  protesters  that  night 
and  who  gave  the  order?  Was  it  strictly  a police  decision  or  was  pressure 
brought  to  bear  from  Queen's  Park? 

"It  still  amazes  me  how  it  all  happened,"  said  actor  Pamela  Matthews,  a 
Cree  from  northern  Ontario  who  had  met  Dudley  George  for  the  first  time  a 
couple  of  days  before  his  death  during  a chance  visit  to  Ipperwash,  where 
she  had  vacationed  as  a child  in  the  1960s. 

In  a weird  twist  of  casting  fate,  Matthews  portrays  George's  sister, 
Carolyn,  in  the  movie. 

Matthews  hopes  One  Dead  Indian  will  help  illustrate  to  Canadians  the 
broader  emotional  context  surrounding  the  shooting  death  of  Dudley  George, 
the  first  native  protester  killed  in  Canada  in  100  years. 

"A  lot  of  non-native  people  understand,  but  don't  understand,  why  the 
native  people  want  their  land  back,"  she  said.  "And  a lot  of  people  think 
it's  because  we're  greedy.  But  it  goes  a lot  deeper  than  that.  It's  our 
ancestral  lands. 

"Hopefully  this  film  will  have  them  think  more  and  realize  that  we  just 
want  our  land  back  and  be  peaceful  the  way  things  used  to  be." 

Copyright  c.  Canadian  Press  2006. 
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Three-day  celebration  draws  on  Native  American  storytellers 
January  5,  2006 

Native  American  storytellers  will  share  ancient  legends  and  oral 
histories  during  a three-day  celebration  and  workshop  this  weekend. 

The  Northwest  Indian  Storytelling  Festival  will  offer  free  daytime 
classes  for  Native  Americans  who  want  to  learn  more  about  the  art  form, 
says  Rose  High  Bear,  an  organizer.  Evening  events  will  be  open  to  anyone 
who  wants  to  hear  a good  story. 


The  festival  will  begin  tonight  at  7 at  Portland  State  University's 
Native  American  Student  and  Community  Center,  710  S.W.  Jackson  Ave. 

"You  can't  miss  it  because  of  the  drumming,"  High  Bear  says. 

Admission  for  public  performances  will  be  on  a sliding  scale,  from  $5  to 
$20  per  person. 

Tribes  represented  at  the  festival  will  include  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam, 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Grand  Ronde.  7 to  9 p.m.  today:  Public  performances  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Friday:  Workshop,  performances  and  ceremonies  for  emerging  and  experienced 
Native  American  storytellers  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  Friday:  Public  performances 
by  drummers,  singers  and  four  Native  American  historians  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday:  Workshop  for  emerging  and  experienced  Native  American 
storytellers  7:30  to  10  p.m.  Saturday:  Public  performances,  raffle  and 
auction 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Oregonian.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Beloved  Cherokee  elder  and  leader  dies 
by  Brian  Ponder,  STAFF  WRITER 
December  31,  2005 

CFIEROKEE  - Leon  Hones,  former  principal  chief  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians,  died  Friday  at  his  home  after  a years-long  battle  with 
cancer.  Fie  was  69. 

A veteran  who  served  for  two  years  in  Vietnam,  Hones  held  posts  in  all 
three  branches  of  tribal  government. 

He  was  principal  chief  of  the  13, 000-member  tribe  from  1999  to  2003  and 
held  a council  seat  before  that.  Hones  also  worked  as  a tribal  court  judge 
and  was  a school  board  chairman. 

"He  was  a very  soft-hearted  person,  and  that's  unheard  of  in  politics," 
said  Calvin  Murphy,  the  tribe's  public  works  director  under  Hones.  "He  did 
the  chief's  job,  I believe,  from  his  heart." 

Hones  in  his  time  as  principal  chief  created  a retirement  program  for 
employees,  Murphy  said. 

He  also  was  instrumental  in  getting  a land  deal  with  the  federal 
government  that  will  make  room  for  an  elementary,  middle  and  high  school. 

"The  thing  he  probably  worked  the  hardest  for  was  the  youth,"  said  Ray 
Kinsland,  a tribal  employee  for  48  years  and  manager  of  the  Cherokee  Boys 
Club. 

The  Eastern  Band  spent  32  years  working  to  get  the  143-acre,  flat  parcel 
of  land  known  as  the  Ravensford  tract,  a part  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

Hones  considered  his  work  as  chief  to  be  his  greatest  accomplishment, 
said  Myron  Coulter,  a longtime  friend  and  chancellor  of  Western  Carolina 
University  from  1984  to  1994. 

"He  was  passionate  about  his  work,"  Coulter  said.  "These  are  my  people. 
He  would  say  that  so  many  times." 

Hones  enlisted  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  1954  and  then  in  the  Air  Force 
in  I960,  where  he  was  a munitions  officer.  He  was  in  Vietnam  in  1967  and 
1968. 

The  Hones  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Monday  at  Moody 
Funeral  Home  in  Sylva.  A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in 
the  Cherokee  High  School  auditorium. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Hanice  and  stepson  Gary  Wiggins. 

The  family  planned  to  release  a full  obituary  today. 

Contact  Brian  Ponder  at  828-232-5883 

or  via  e-mail  at  bponder@ashevill.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Rights  advocate  Medicine  dies 
Hanuary  4,  2006 


WAKPALA  - Beatrice  Medicine  of  Wakpala,  a noted  educator,  scholar,  author 
and  advocate  for  minorities,  has  died. 

Medicine,  82,  died  Dec.  19  during  emergency  surgery  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 
Medicine  was  born  at  Wakpala  on  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation  and 
grew  up  there.  She  graduated  from  South  Dakota  State  University  in  1945 
and  studied  anthropology  at  several  universities,  earning  a master's 
degree  at  Michigan  State  University  and  a doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1983. 

Medicine  taught  at  Indian  schools  and  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  including  Stanford  University, 
Dartmouth  College,  San  Francisco  State  University,  the  University  of 
Washington,  the  University  of  Montana  and  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

She  was  the  author  of  two  books  about  indigenous  women.  The  University 
of  Illinois  Press  published  a collection  of  her  writings  titled  "Learning 
to  be  an  Anthropologist  and  Remaining  Native"  in  2001. 

Medicine  was  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  children,  women,  ethnic 
minorities  - especially  American  Indians  - and  gay,  lesbian  and 
transgendered  people,  according  to  a news  release. 

She  served  as  head  of  the  Women's  Branch  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples  for  the  Canadian  government,  helping  draft  legislation 
to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  Indian  families. 

She  served  as  an  expert  witness  in  several  trials  pertaining  to  the 
rights  of  American  Indians,  including  the  1974  federal  case  brought 
against  the  individuals  involved  in  the  Wounded  Knee  occupation  of  1973. 

Medicine  received  awards  including  several  honorary  doctorates,  the 
Ohana  Award  from  the  American  Counseling  Association,  the  Outstanding 
Woman  of  Color  Award  from  the  National  Institute  of  Women  of  Color,  an 
Honoring  Our  Allies  Award  from  the  National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force, 
the  Bronislaw  Malinowski  Award  for  Lifetime  Achievement  from  the  Society 
for  Applied  Anthropology,  and  the  George  and  Louise  Spindler  Award  for 
Education  in  Anthropology  from  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 

Another  less  formal  honor  she  was  accorded  was  having  been  the  Sacred 
Pipe  Woman  at  the  Sun  Dance  at  Sitting  Bull's  Camp  in  1977. 

After  retiring  from  teaching.  Medicine  returned  to  the  Wakpala  area, 
where  she  helped  ensure  construction  of  a new  public  school  and  served  on 
the  school  board  for  the  Wakpala-Smee  School  District. 

At  Medicine's  request,  there  will  be  no  services,  and  the  family  asks 
that  in  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  be  made  in  her  name  to  the  American 
Indian  College  Fund,  8333  Greenwood  Boulevard,  Denver  CO  80221. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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A warrior  dies 
By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 
Star-Tribune  correspondent 
January  3,  2006 

LANDER  - A warrior  died  here  last  month. 

Samuel  N.  Blatchford,  81,  great-great-grandson  of  Navajo  war  chief 
Manuelito  and  decorated  war  hero  with  service  in  World  War  II,  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  died  Dec.  23. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Church  in  Lander 
at  11  a.m.  today,  with  interment  of  his  cremated  remains  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  in  Washington,  D.C.,  later  this  spring. 

To  say  that  he  qualified  for  that  military  honor  is  an  understatement. 

His  military  service  included: 

* Scouting  for  the  7th  Cavalry  before  it  switched  from  horses  to  tanks. 


* Serving  as  a radio  operator  and  gunner  on  a B17  Flying  Fortress  in 
Europe  and  getting  shot  down  four  times. 

* Working  with  the  French  Resistance  until  his  capture  by  the  Gestapo. 

* Numerous  escape  attempts  from  Stalag  17-B. 

* Combat  flying  missions  in  Korea. 

* Combat  service  as  a ground  forward  air  controller  with  an  Army  unit  in 
Vietnam. 

Blatchford  earned  28  medals,  including  the  Silver  Star,  Legion  of  Merit, 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  one  oak  leaf  cluster,  four  Purple  Flearts, 
six  Air  Medals  and  the  Prisoner  of  War  Medal.  The  French  government 
presented  him  with  its  Freedom  Medal  for  his  work  with  the  French 
Resistance,  a Citizenship  Medal  bestowing  honorary  citizenship,  as  well  as 
the  key  to  the  city  of  Lisio. 

Along  the  way,  he  earned  a bachelor's  degree  in  civil  engineering,  a 
master's  degree  in  business  administration  and  served  as  a site  manager 
for  Boeing  Services  International  at  an  Air  Force  base  in  Turkey.  In 
addition  to  his  native  Navajo  and  second  language  of  English,  he  also 
learned  to  speak  Turkish,  French,  German  and  Japanese. 

Yet  Sam  Blatchford  was  more  than  a warrior:  Fie  lived  a love  story  in 
which  he  waited  56  years  to  wed  his  first  sweetheart,  the  former  Cecelia 
Birdshead . 

"We  both  were  working  for  the  (Civilian  Conservation  Corps),  Cecelia 
Blatchford  said.  "I  worked  in  the  office,  and  he  drove  a truck  before  the 
war . " 

The  two  fell  in  love  and  were  engaged  on  Duly  15,  1941,  before  he 
enlisted  with  the  7th  Cavalry. 

When  the  7th  Cavalry  switched  over  from  horses  to  mechanized  armor, 
Blatchford  transferred  into  the  Army  Air  Corps,  where  he  served  as  a radio 
operator  and  gunner  for  a B17.  Fie  and  his  crewmates  were  shot  down  three 
times,  ditching  twice  over  the  North  Sea  and  in  a third  incident,  a 
flaming  crash  landing  in  England.  A standard  tour  of  duty  was  25  missions, 
and  Blatchford 's  crew  was  assigned  a "milk  run"  for  its  25th  mission  n a 
bombing  run  over  submarine  pens  near  Nantes,  on  the  coast  of  France. 

Their  B17  was  shot  down,  and  Blatchford  was  the  last  one  out. 

"Fie  couldn't  get  out,  trapped  by  centrifugal  force  as  the  plane  spiraled 
down.  Fie  was  thrown  free  when  it  blew  up,"  Cecelia  Blatchford  said.  Fie 
managed  to  pull  his  ripcord  before  he  blacked  out. 

Because  no  one  saw  their  parachutes,  the  entire  crew  was  pronounced 
missing  and  presumed  dead. 

Blatchford  was  found  by  a French  farmer,  who  hid  the  badly  wounded 
airman  from  roving  German  patrols.  Members  of  the  French  Resistance 
smuggled  him  to  the  isolated  town  of  Lisio,  where  the  local  butcher  used  a 
carving  knife  to  remove  the  shrapnel.  Blatchford  recalled  that  his  friends 
made  him  drink  a lot  of  cognac  and  champagne  before  the  operation.  Dosed 
with  boric  acid,  water  and  sunlight,  Blatchford 's  wounds  healed. 

Meanwhile,  Cecelia  waited  and  hoped,  but  with  no  news  of  Blatchford, 
came  to  accept  that  he  was  dead.  Cecelia  married  in  January  1945  --  about 
the  same  time  Blatchford  was  working  his  many  escape  attempts  from  Stalag 
17-B. 

Blatchford  was  lucky  he  wound  up  in  the  prisoner  of  war  camp.  He ' d been 
working  with  the  French  Resistance  in  Paris  for  about  a month,  before  the 
Gestapo  swept  Blatchford  up  in  a raid.  Fie  and  his  compatriots  were  lined 
up  against  a wall,  and  three  machine  guns  opened  up.  Abruptly,  a German 
officer  kicked  over  a machine  gun  to  save  someone  for  interrogation . That 
act  saved  Blatchford 's  life,  but  set  him  up  for  months  of  brutal  beatings. 
Finally,  German  authorities  decided  he  was  an  airman  and  not  a spy,  and 
shipped  him  off  to  Stalag  17  in  February  1944. 

Fie  remained  a prisoner  of  war  until  May  5,  1945,  when  he  was  liberated 
by  Patton's  14th  Armored  Division,  near  Braunau,  Austria,  where  the 
prisoners  had  been  marched  at  gunpoint. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Blatchford  left  the  Army  Air  Corps  and 
went  to  find  Cecelia,  only  to  discover  she'd  thought  him  dead,  had  married 
someone  else  and  was  pregnant  with  her  first  child.  Cecelia  returned  her 
engagement  ring  to  Blatchford  in  what  she  described  as  "a  bad  scene,"  and 
he  left.  Two  months  later,  Cecelia's  husband  was  killed  in  Okinawa.  She 


eventually  remarried  and  raised  eight  children. 

Blatchford  re-enlisted  in  1952,  after  earning  his  civil  engineering 
degree. 

He  served  as  a radio  operator  in  a troop  carrier,  flying  combat  missions 
between  Dapan  and  Korea  before  being  wounded  again  and  sent  back  to  the 
United  States  with  another  Purple  Heart.  After  recovery  from  his  wound, 
Blatchford  was  one  of  the  first  Air  Force  people  trained  in  computers. 

Shortly  after  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  Blatchford  was  shipped  to 
Bien  Hoa  as  a computer  operator  to  the  3rd  Tactical  Fighter  Wing.  When 
officials  found  that  he  had  a radio  background,  he  was  reassigned  as  a 
ground  forward  air  controller  with  the  173rd  Infantry,  1st  Army  Division, 
calling  in  air  strikes  on  nearby  enemy  positions  near  the  Cambodia  border. 
While  he  was  riding  with  his  captain  in  a jeep,  a land  mine  blew  up, 
killing  the  captain  and  sending  Blatchford  to  the  hospital  for  his  fourth 
Purple  Heart. 

Reassigned  back  to  the  United  States,  Blatchford  served  another  10  years 
in  the  Air  Force,  retiring  as  a master  sergeant  on  Dec.  30,  1976.  He 
worked  about  15  years  for  Boeing  Services  International  in  Turkey,  then  a 
few  more  years  at  Scott  Air  Force  Base  with  the  land  mobile  radio  section. 

He  had  married,  raised  a daughter  and  a son,  and  retired  in  Illinois. 

Cecelia  was  widowed  after  33  years  of  marriage  and  retired  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 

When  Blatchford' s wife,  Dorothy,  died  in  open-heart  surgery,  he  decided 
he  needed  to  make  peace  with  Cecelia. 

Their  ensuing  courtship  led  to  an  Aug.  1,  1998,  wedding  ceremony  atop 
Snow  King  Mountain  in  Dackson.  Sam  and  Cecelia  attended  sun  dances  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  and  house  sat  for  three  winters  in  Fort 
Washakie  for  Cecelia's  niece,  Stephanie,  who  is  married  to  sculptor 
Richard  Greeves. 

"Sam  asked  me  if  I wanted  to  move  to  Lander,"  Cecelia  said.  "We  loved  it 
here. " 

They  moved  into  a house  on  Wood  Street  in  1999.  Their  home  is  filled 
with  paintings  of  Sam's  Navajo  country,  as  well  as  sculptures  by  Greeves. 
Copyright  c.  1995-2006  Lee  Enterprises 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises  Incorporated. 
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Female  Mexican  Zapatista  Leader  Dies  at  47 
Danuary  6,  2006 

MEXICO  CITY  (AP)  - Comandante  Ramona,  a leader  of  Mexico's  Zapatista 
rebel  movement  and  an  advocate  for  women's  rights,  died  on  Friday  after  a 
decade-long  struggle  with  a kidney  disease,  rebel  leader  Subcomandante 
Marcos  said. 

Ramona  was  believed  to  be  about  47  years  old,  but  like  most  of  the  rebel 
leaders  she  did  not  reveal  her  age  or  name. 

Few  details  are  known  about  her  life,  other  than  that  she  was  a Tzotzil 
Indian  who  joined  the  rebel  movement  sometime  before  its  Danuary  1994 
armed  uprising  and  rose  to  prominence  in  its  ranks. 

Often  visibly  frail,  Ramona  became  an  advocate  within  the  Zapatista 
movement  for  women's  rights  and  a promoter  of  traditional  handicrafts. 

Marcos  announced  Ramona's  death  in  an  emotional  statement  at  a stop  in 
Chiapas  state  during  his  six-month,  nationwide  tour  to  build  a new  leftist 
movement . 

"The  world  has  lost  one  of  those  women  it  requires,"  Marcos  said. 

"Mexico  has  lost  one  of  the  combative  women  it  needs  and  we,  we  have  lost 
a piece  of  our  heart." 


Marcos  called  off  the  tour's  planned  appearances  in  order  to  attend 
Ramona's  funeral , expected  to  be  held  in  the  Chiapas  state  town  of  Oventic 
over  the  weekend. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Danuary  3,  2006 

Eugene  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Eugene  Locklear,  69,  of  1495  Sibley  Road,  died  Dec.  31,  2005,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Rev.  Dames  Mitchell  Cummings  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Aug.  9,  1936,  a son  of  the  late 
Dames  A.  Locklear  and  Nora  D.  Locklear. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  five  brothers,  Walter  Dial,  Hartford 
Locklear,  Gene  Autry  Locklear,  Dessie  Locklear  and  D.C.  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Larry  Dean  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  two  sisters, 

Clois  Tyler  and  Delois  Locklear,  both  of  Lumberton;  a niece.  Penny  L. 
Hammonds  of  Lumberton;  five  brothers,  Dimmy  Role  Locklear  and  Ira  Locklear 
both  of  Lumberton,  Tary  Locklear  of  Rowland,  Sanford  Locklear  of  Rennert 
and  Early  Locklear  of  Dunn;  and  a special  friend,  Grace  Locklear. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Danuary  6,  2006 

Alice  Vera  Spaulding  Chavis  Oxendine 
Laurinburg 

Alice  Vera  Spaulding  Chavis  Oxendine,  86,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Dan.  3, 
2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Shady  Grove  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Larry  Oxendine,  Dimmy  Oxendine  and  Tommy  Haggens  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  three  daughters.  Rose  Ellen  Oxendine  of  Rowland,  Nettie 
Lee  Dacobs  of  Winston-Salem,  Vivian  Chavis  Miller  of  Laurinburg;  five  sons 
Dames  Ellis  Chavis  of  Maxton,  Pete  Chavis  and  Ronald  Marshall  Chavis,  both 
of  Laurinburg,  Milton  Chavis  Dr.  of  Laurel  Hill  and  David  Earl  Chavis  of 
the  home;  four  stepsons,  Rosco  Oxendine,  Nathan  Oxendine,  Dames  Oxendine 
and  Sanford  Oxendine;  three  stepdaughters,  Gladys  Lee  Locklear,  Deanette 
Sheppard  and  Mary  Lois  Bull;  a sister,  Dosephine  Woodell  of  Pembroke;  27 
grandchildren;  34  great-grandchildren;  23  stepgrandchildren;  and  17 
stepgreat- grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Service  in  Laurinburg. 

Mozell  Clark  Dacobs 
Red  Springs 

Mozell  Clark  Dacobs,  69,  of  2645  Mt.  Zion  Church  Road,  died  Dan.  1,  2006 
at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Freedom  Assembly  of  God  of  Red 
Springs,  the  Revs.  Montana  Locklear,  George  Locklear  and  Dwayne  Hunt 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  of  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  10  sons,  Douglas  Dacobs  and  Doel  Carter,  both  of  Shannon, 
Phillip  Dacobs  of  Pembroke,  Raybon  Dacobs  of  Knightsdale,  Aubrey  Dacobs, 


Lee  Jacobs,  Alex  Jacobs  and  Clinton  Jacobs,  all  of  Red  Springs,  Dexter 
Jacobs  of  Fairmont  and  Mark  Jacobs  of  Kentucky;  two  daughters,  Carolyn 
Frie  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  Bridgette  Jacobs  of  Maxton;  two  brothers, 

Flerman  Clark  of  Winston-Salem  and  Ed  Clark  of  Detroit;  two  sisters. 

Moncell  Miller  of  Canton,  Ohio,  and  Brenda  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  14 
grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

January  3,  2006 
Leon  Jones 

Cherokee  - Chief  Leon  Jones,  69,  of  Cherokee,  died  Friday,  Dec.  30,  2005 
at  his  residence. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  resided  in  Cherokee  from  January 
1980  until  his  death.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Edwin  R.  Jones  and  Sara 
Stamper. 

A veteran  who  served  for  two  tours  in  Vietnam,  he  enlisted  with  the 
Marine  Corps  in  1954  and  then  in  the  Air  Force  in  1960,  where  he  was  a 
munitions  officer  and  was  also  part  of  the  Reserve  for  five  years,  giving 
a total  of  26  years  of  military  service. 

Jones  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Southwestern  Community  College, 
Advantage  West,  Cherokee  Children's  Home  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Cherokee  School  Board  1985-1987.  He  was  a member  of  Friends  of  the  Smokies 
Kiwanis  Club,  Cherokee  Historical  Association,  Museum  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  and  Cherokee  Boys  Club  Advisory  Committee.  Jones  held  posts  in  all 
three  branches  of  tribal  government.  He  served  on  the  First  Magistrate 
Cherokee  Tribal  Court  1980-1984,  U.S.  Postal  Service  in  Cherokee  1984-1988 
post  master  for  two  years,  Wolfetown  Tribal  Council  Member  1985-1987.  He 
served  as  principal  chief  October  1999  - October  2003.  During  his  term  as 
chief,  he  worked  for  education,  health  and  jobs.  Chief  Jones  was 
instrumental  in  the  tribe  assuming  operation  of  the  hospital  from  Indian 
Health  Service,  the  land  swap  with  park  service  for  new  schools, 
negotiation  of  State  and  Tribal  Gaming  compact  and  established  pension 
plan  for  tribal  employees.  In  July  2005  the  new  EMS  Complex  was  named  the 
Leon  D.  Jones  EMS  Complex.  He  worked  tirelessly  in  improving  tribal 
relations  with  federal,  state  and  local  officials. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Janice  Jones;  step  son,  Gary  Wiggins; 
brother,  William  A.  Jones  of  Elkhart,  Ind.;  two  sisters,  Sally  A.  Piper  of 
Bath,  M.I..;  Wynn  Jones  of  Cherokee;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ted  Rose,  Calvin  Murphy,  two  police  officers,  two 
EMS  paramedics  and  two  firemen.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  principal 
chief,  vice-chief,  tribal  council,  tribal  police,  EMS  and  firemen. 
Officiating  will  be  Dr.  Myron  Coulter,  Casey  Cooper  and  Ray  Kinsland. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  Chief  Leon  Jones 
Scholarship  Fund,  c/o  Cherokee  Boys  Club,  P.0.  Box  507,  Cherokee,  NC  28719 

The  Jones  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Monday  at  Moody 
Funeral  Home,  714  W.  Main  St.,  Sylva. 

The  body  will  lay  in  state  from  11  a.m.  until  the  service  at  2 p.m. 
Tuesday  in  the  Cherokee  High  School  auditorium.  Burial  will  be  in  Sara 
Jones  Cemetery.  Military  graveside  rights  will  be  by  American  Legion,  Post 
143,  with  the  assistance  of  the  active  duty  U.S.  Marine  Corp. 

Moody  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium  is  assisting  the  Jones  family  with 
the  arrangements. 

January  5,  2006 

Alice  C.  Oxendine 

LAURINBURG  - Ms.  Alice  Vera  Spaulding  Chavis  Oxendine,  86,  of  Laurinburg 
died  Tuesday,  Jan.  3,  2006,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Friday,  Shady  Grove  Baptist  Church.  Burial, 
church  cemetery.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight,  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service 
Laurinburg. 


Survived  by:  Sons,  lames  Chavis,  Pete  Chavis,  Milton  Chavis,  Ronald 
Chavis  and  David  Chavis;  daughters,  Nettie  lacobs,  Vivian  Miller  and  Rose; 
stepsons,  Rosco,  Nathan,  lames  and  Sanford;  stepdaughters,  Gladys  Locklear, 
leanette  Sheppard  and  Mary  Bull;  sisters,  losephine  Woodell;  27 
grandchildren;  23  stepgrandchildren;  34  great-grandchildren;  and  17 
stepgreat- grandchildren . 

lanuary  6,  2006 

Clarence  Lowery 

Clarence  Lowery,  83,  of  2622  Horner  Drive,  Fayetteville,  died  Wednesday, 
lan.  4,  2006,  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Lowery  was  born  lune  8,  1922,  to  the  late  lohn  West  Oxendine  and 
Trilby  Lowery  Oxendine  and  was  a member  of  Church  of  the  Bridegroome. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Church  of  the 
Bridegroome  in  Fayetteville;  officiating  will  be  Pastor  Clyde  Lowery. 

Burial  will  follow  at  New  Prospect  Holiness  Methodist  Church  cemetery  in 
Pembroke . 

Mr.  Lowery  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Lowery  of  Fayetteville;  five 
brothers,  Dillon  Maynor,  Henry  Lowery,  Daniel  Lowery,  William  Lowery  and 
George  Lowery;  and  five  sisters.  Carline  lacobs,  Lula  Locklear,  Alice 
Revels,  Rose  Lee  Chavis  and  Martha  Subbins. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Rogers  and  Breece 
Funeral  Home. 

lames  C.  Locklear 

RED  SPRINGS  - lames  Clyde  Locklear,  75,  of  3255  Old  Lowery  Road,  died 
Wednesday,  lan.  4,  2006,  in  his  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Heritage  Funeral  Home,  Red  Springs. 
Burial,  Locklear  family  cemetery,  Lumberton.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight  at 
the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Shirley;  sons,  Timmy,  Robert  and  Carl;  and  a 
grandchild . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer, 
lanuary  3,  2005 
Magdalene  Calhoun  Bowman 

Cherokee  - Magdalene  "Meggie"  Calhoun  Bowman,  48,  of  Calhoun  Road,  died 
unexpectedly. 

A native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Swain  County,  she  worked  in  shipping 
at  White  Shields  Factory  Outlet.  Daughter  of  Walker  Calhoun  of  Cherokee 
and  the  late  Evelyn  "Babe"  Hornbuckle  Calhoun,  she  was  also  preceded  in 
death  by  brother.  Pew  Wee  Calhoun. 

Surviving,  in  addition  to  her  father,  are  two  sons.  Walker  Lee  Bowman 
and  Bobby  Raines,  both  of  Cherokee;  two  sisters,  Bernice  C.  Bottochenbaugh 
and  lennifer  Calhoun,  both  of  Cherokee;  six  brothers,  Pat,  Morgan,  Andrew, 
Danny  Hayes  and  lay  Calhoun,  all  of  Cherokee;  two  grandchildren,  Taylin 
and  Isaiaha  Bowman. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Walker 
Calhoun  residence  with  the  Rev.  Bo  Parris  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 
Calhoun  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  10  p.m.  Wednesday  at  the 
residence  of  Walker  Calhoun.  The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  residence  at 
noon  Thursday. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Wayne  'Rusty'  Wolfe 

Cherokee  - Wayne  "Rusty"  Wolfe,  17,  of  Bigwitch  community,  died  Sunday, 
lan.  1,  2006,  at  his  residence. 

A native  of  lackson  County,  he  was  the  son  of  Wayne  Lamar  and  Martha 
Reed  Wolfe  of  Cherokee.  He  was  a senior  at  Cherokee  High  School  where  he 
was  the  class  president,  as  well  as  a member  of  Cherokee  High  School 
Marching  Band. 


In  addition  to  his  parents  he  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Trent  "Diggy" 
Wolfe  of  Cherokee,  Brandon  Wolfe  of  Cherokee;  maternal  grandparents.  Donah 
and  Eva  Reed  of  Cherokee;  paternal  grandparents,  Damet  Walkingstick- 
Mehaffey  of  Cherokee  and  the  late  Van  Wolfe;  step  grandfather.  Buddy 
Mehaffey;  aunt,  Agnes  Reed  of  Cherokee;  uncle,  Dohn  Reed  of  Cherokee. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Aquoni  Baptist 
Church  of  which  he  was  a member.  The  Rev.  Ed  Kilgore  and  Ray  Kinsland  will 
officiate  with  burial  in  Reed  Family  Cemetery  on  Bigwitch. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Tuesday  to  await  the 
service  hour. 

Danuary  8,  2006 

Pat  Sneed 

Cherokee  - Pat  Sneed,  92,  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  Thursday,  Dan.  5, 
2006,  after  a brief  illness. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Cam  Sneed  and  Minda  Bradley.  Pat  lived  all 
his  life  in  Cherokee  in  Paintown  community  and  was  preceded  in  death  by 
his  wife,  Caroline  Sneed;  and  baby  son,  Patrick;  two  sisters,  Pokie  Sneed, 
Claudia  Seay;  and  brother,  Vernon  Sneed.  He  loved  fishing  and  hunting  and 
he  was  most  happy  when  he  was  in  the  woods.  Pat  loved  these  mountains 
dearly.  He  also  grew  prize  winning  gardens  which  were  very  beautiful. 

Until  retirement,  Pat  worked  for  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  as  maintenance 
supervisor.  He  was  a former  deacon  of  Cherokee  Baptist  Church  for  many 
years.  Pat  also  served  two  years  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Louise  Welch  and  husband,  Clarence, 
Patsy  Lambert  and  husband,  Henry,  Carla  Ballew;  son.  Skipper  Sneed  and 
wife,  Rosie;  16  grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren;  10  great-great- 
grandchildren;  five  sisters,  Carie  Robinson,  Marie  Maney,  Virginia  Dixon 
and  Priscilla  Cooper,  all  of  Cherokee;  Winifred  Tiger  of  Hollywood,  Fla.; 
and  brother,  Ernest  Sneed  of  Cherokee. 

Visitation  was  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Friday  in  the  chapel  of  Moody  Funeral 
Home,  714  W.  Main  St.,  Sylva,  with  the  graveside  service  at  11  a.m. 

Saturday  in  Cam  Sneed  Cemetery.  Ray  Kinsland  officiated. 

Moody  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium,  714  W.  Main  St.,  Sylva,  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

Danuary  9,  2006 

Donovan  Phillip  West,  Sr. 

Cherokee  - Donovan  Phillip  "Don"  West  Sr.,  66,  of  Big  Cove  community, 
died  Sunday,  Dan.  8,  2006,  at  Cherokee  Indian  Hospital. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Buck  and  Susie  Sequoyah 
West.  He  retired  after  working  for  the  tribe  for  29  years.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  the  National  Guard,  U.S.  Army,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  having 
served  during  the  Vietnam  War.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sisters, 

Edna  Hatton  and  Gladys  Parris;  brothers,  Alfred,  Cecil,  Dimmy  and  Norman 
West . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  32  years,  Caren  Sheets  West;  son,  Donovan 
Phillip  West  Dr.  and  wife,  Gina,  of  Whittier;  three  daughters,  Danet 
Taylor  and  husband.  Pepper,  of  Cherokee,  Wendy  Ricks  and  husband,  Ray,  of 
Cherokee  and  Dennifer  George  and  husband.  Flea,  of  Cherokee;  three  step 
daughters.  Sue  Wilson  and  husband.  Rouse,  of  Pittsboro,  Laura  Blais  and 
husband,  Paul,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  Cynthia  Amick  and  husband,  Phill, 
of  Virginia;  step  son,  Steve  Schleif  and  wife,  Pam,  of  Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn. 

; 23  grandchildren;  two  sisters,  Doris  Catt  of  Cherokee  and  Eloise  Dames 
of  Nevada;  and  brother,  Frank  West  of  Cherokee. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Big  Cove  Baptist 
Church  of  which  he  was  a member.  The  Revs.  Dames  "Bo"  Parris  and  Dim  Park 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  West  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  placed  in  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  by  Crisp  Funeral 
Home  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 


January  3,  2006 


Diane  Margaret  Phillips 

Diane  Margaret  Phillips,  61,  of  East  Ridge,  died  Monday,  January  2,  2006 
at  her  home. 

She  was  a native  of  Detroit,  MI,  and  a longtime  resident  of  Chattanooga. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Eileen  Trippler,  East  Ridge;  two  sisters. 
Penny  Gray,  Ringgold,  and  Elizabth  DeCook,  St.  Claire  Shores,  MI;  two 
nieces,  Terri  Daffron,  Chattanooga,  and  Jenny  Gadsby,  St.  Clair  Shores, 

MI;  and  four  nephews,  Robert  Harper,  Sandy,  UT,  Lee  Gray,  Rossville,  Kevin 
Smith,  Chattanooga,  and  Jack  Harper,  St.  Clair  Shores,  MI. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  at  www.heritagefh.com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Chattanoogan.com. 

January  9,  2006 
Martha  E.  La  Deaux 

Martha  E.  La  Deaux,  66,  of  Sioux  City  died  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  2006,  at 
her  residence  following  a brief  illness. 

Memorial  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Anderson-Perasso  Chapel. 
Visitation  with  the  family  present  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  Tuesday's 
services  at  the  funeral  home. 

Martha  was  born  May  1,  1939,  in  Winnebago,  Neb.,  to  Phillip  and  Clara 
(Hallowell)  Drapeau.  A Sioux  City  resident  for  the  past  41  years,  she  had 
attended  Marty  Indian  School  in  Marty,  S.D.,  and  graduated  from 
secretarial  school  in  Chicago,  111. 

Martha  enjoyed  playing  bingo  and  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren, 
her  dog.  Champ,  her  cat,  Ms.  Kitty;  and  her  family. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Larry  La  Deaux  and  Fred  (Gena)  La  Deaux;  two 
daughters,  Angie  La  Deaux  and  Rebecca  (Kris)  Campbell,  all  of  Sioux  City; 

10  grandchildren,  Wendy,  Larissa,  Laken,  Autumn,  Kristina,  Lydia,  Heather, 
Kristopher  and  Kourtney,  all  of  Sioux  City  and  Benjamin  of  Germany;  five 
great-grandchildren.  Trinity,  Dominic,  Thalia,  Francisca  and  newborn, 
Frederique  Brock  La  Deaux  Chante  Mani  Tanka  (Walks  with  a big  heart),  in 
honor  of  his  great-grandma,  Martha;  five  brothers,  Harold  Drapeau  of  Sioux 
City,  Bruce  Drapeau  of  Macy,  Neb.,  Joseph  Drapeau  of  Walthill,  Neb., 

William  Drapeau  of  Walthill  and  Anthony  Drapeau  of  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  and 
five  sisters,  Olive  Wood  of  Walthill,  Marilyn  Mace  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Coeta  (David)  Donovan  of  Westfield,  Iowa,  Theresa  (Mike)  Donovan  of 
Detroit,  Mich,  and  June  Mitchell  of  Denver,  Colo. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Phillip  and  Clara;  a son, 

Enos;  a grandson,  Collin;  and  three  brothers,  Francis,  Phillip  and 
Narcisse  Drapeau. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Sioux  City  Journal. 

January  9,  2006 

Victoria  Irene  Tomahawk  Martin 

Victoria  Irene  Tomahawk  Martin,  75,  of  Poplar,  MT,  passed  away  January  2, 
2006  at  Medcenter  One  Mandan  Care  Center  in  Mandan,  North  Dakota. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday,  January  9,  2006  at  12  noon  at  the 
Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Interment  will  be  held  at  the  Fort  Kipp  Cemetery. 

A Wake  will  be  held  Sunday,  January  8,  2006  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center 
starting  at  4:00  p.m.,  a prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7:00  p.m. 

Interment  will  be  held  at  the  Fort  Kipp  Cemetery. 

Victoria  was  born  to  Nancy  Winona  Necklace  and  Thomas  Tomahawk  on  March 
30,  1930,  she  attended  school  in  Fort  Totten,  ND,  and  Devils  Lake  Junior 
College.  She  married  Leonard  Old  Rock  Martin  and  together  they  had  5 
children.  Victoria  was  a certified  Nurses  Aide  for  over  25  years.  She 
enjoyed  making  star  quilts  and  traveling  places  with  her  relatives  and 
recently  enjoyed  playing  Bingo.  She  enjoyed  visiting  and  watching  her 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren.  Vicki  especially  enjoyed  coming 
home  to  visit  her  great-grandchildren.  Heaven  Leigh  Escarcega  and  Hudson 


Atkinson.  She  was  a member  of  the  Red  Eagle  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Fort  Kipp. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Edwin  Fast  Florse  Sr.  of  Washington,  Lester 
Fast  Florse  Sr.,  and  Leonard  Martin  Dr.  both  of  Montana,  daughters,  Nancy 
Martin  Bauer  of  Bismarck,  ND,  Lorna  Martin  of  Poplar,  MT,  and  the  two 
grandchildren  she  raised,  Lawrence  and  Edwin  Fast  Horse;  grandchildren, 
Victoria  Bauer  Atkinson  of  Poplar,  MT,  Thomas  Bauer  Dr.  of  Bismarck,  ND., 
Tyson  Bauer  of  Brockton,  MT,  and  Angela  Little  of  Bismarck,  ND,  Tia  and 
John  Dr.  Eagleman  of  Brockton,  Elaine,  Dr.,  Hoke,  Albert,  Duane,  Troy, 
Cameron  and  Kym  FastHorse  of  Poplar,  Iordan,  Summer,  Winter  and  Erin  Old 
Rock,  and  Bryan  Boyd  of  Poplar,  William  and  Troy  FastHorse;  adopted 
daughters,  Mona  Buckles,  Beth  Iron  Bear;  adopted  sons,  Marvin  "Muff" 

Magnan  and  Brian  Groesback,  both  of  Ethete,  WY;  special  nieces,  Rosa  Boyd 
and  Donelda  (Tiny)  LittleWind. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  parents,  daughter,  Elaine 
FastHorse;  two  sons,  John  Eagleman  III  and  Abraham  Old  Rock  Martin; 
granddaughter,  Tahnee  Old  Rock;  adopted  sister,  Minerva  Alberts. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  has  been  entrusted  with  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

January  3,  2006 

Wesley  White  Eagle 

CANNON  BALL  - Wesley  White  Eagle,  77,  Cannon  Ball,  died  Jan.  1,  2006,  at 
a Bismarck  hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

January  5,  2006 
Anthony  Long  Chase 

Anthony  J.  Long  Chase,  son  of  Marvella  Starr  and  Cody  Long  Chase, 
Bullhead,  S.D.,  was  stillborn  Dec.  29,  2005,  at  a Bismarck  hospital. 
Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  today,  Jan.  5,  at  the  Community  Center  in 
Bullhead.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Aloysius  Catholic  Church  Cemetery, 

Bullhead . 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

January  6,  2006 
Patrick  Two  Bears 

Patrick  Two  Bears,  78,  Wakpala,  S.D.,  died  Jan.  5,  2006,  at  Mobridge 
Regional  Hospital.  Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home, 
Mobridge . 

January  7,  2005 

Monte  Good  Bird 

MANDAREE-  Monte  Good  Bird,  65,  Mandaree,  was  dead  upon  arrival  to  the 
McKenzie  County  Memorial  Hospital  on  Jan.  4,  2006.  Services  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  9,  at  Mandaree  High  School. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford 
City. 

Peter  Looking  Horse 

CANNONBALL-Peter  Lawrence  Looking  Horse,  93,  Cannon  Ball,  died  Jan.  5, 
2006,  at  Medcenter  One  Care  Center,  Mandan.  Services  will  be  held  at  noon 
Wednesday,  Jan.  11,  at  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Rev. 
William  Cosgrove  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Elizabeth  Cemetery, 
Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4 to  9 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  where  a rosary  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Visitation  will 
continue  from  9 a.m.  to  noon  Wednesday  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center, 
CannonBall . 

Peter  was  born  July  29,  1912,  at  Little  Eagle,  S.D.,  to  Thomas  and 


Louise  (Grind  Stone)  Looking  Horse.  He  was  a mechanic  for  18  years  in 
Rocket  Dyne  at  North  American  Rockwell  in  Los  Angeles.  He  moved  back  to 
Cannon  Ball  in  the  early  '70s  and  set  up  an  auto  repair  shop.  He  retired 
in  1990,  and  traveled  all  over  the  country  attending  powwows.  He  had  his 
own  drum  group  known  as  "Good  Wood  Creek  Singers."  He  taught  many  how  to 
speak  and  sing  the  Indian  language. 

Through  his  marriages  to  Camille  Fast  Horse,  Agnes  Iron  Road-Thunder 
Hawk,  and  present  wife  Laura  White  Eagle-Two  Bears-Looking  Horse,  Peter 
leaves  a large  extended  family. 

Peter  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  one  son,  Peter  Looking 
Horse  Dr. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Paul  Doseph  Long  Chase,  Sr.,  59 
Hate  Agle  '.Comes  Last' 

MOBRIDGE  - Funeral  for  Paul  Long  Chase,  Sr.,  59,  were  held  at  the  Oster 
Funeral  Chapel  and  Wake  Hall  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.  on  Dec.  17. 

Canon  Dohn  Floberg,  Father  Neil  Two  Bears  and  Pastor  Eugene  King 
officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Cannon  Ball, 
N.D. 

Paul  passed  away  on  Dec.  13,  2005  at  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital  due 
to  fighting  cancer  for  the  past  six  months. 

Paul  Doseph  Long  Chase,  Sr.  was  bom  on  April  11,  1946  to  Doseph  and 
Christine  (Ireland)  Long  Chase  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

He  grew  up  and  was  educated  in  Cannonball,  N.D.,  and  in  Solen,  N.D.  He 
married  Agatha  Kidder  and  they  made  their  home  in  Fort  Yates.  In  September 
of  1992  they  moved  to  Mobridge,  where  they  have  since  resided.  Paul  is 
survived  by  his  wife  Agatha  Kidder  Long  Chase  of  Mobridge;  Four  daughters, 
two  sons,  one  son-in-law  and  a daughter  in  law:  Cheryl  Long  Chase;  Carla 
Long  Chase;  Carmela  Long  Chase  of  Mobridge;  Myron  and  Kim  Kidder  of  Fort 
Yates;  Paul  Long  Chase  of  Sioux  Falls;  Carol  and  Deremy  Brunner  of 
Marshall,  Mich.;  Numerous  grandchildren;  Two  brothers  Henry  and  Douglas 
Long  Chase  of  Bismarck,  N.D.;  Three  sisters  Thelma  Bull  Bear  of  Bismarck; 
Theola  Long  Chase  of  Bullhead  and  Susan  Gagnon  of  Bagley,  Minn.;  One  aunt 
Agatha  Ireland  of  Cannonball,  and  many  cousins  and  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  three  sisters  Kathleen,  Alvira 
and  Iva  Dean  and  a nephew  Tyrone.  Casket-bearers  were  Paul  Long  Chase,  Dr. 
Myron  Kidder,  Dohn  Long  Chase,  Francise  Long  Chase,  Byron  Bull  Bear,  Dr., 
Deremy  Brunner,  George  Eagleman  and  Lee  Long  Chase. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Dr.  Travis  Henderson,  Pastor  Eugene  King, 
Mobridge  Regional  Hospital  Staff,  St.  Alexius  Hospital  Staff  and  all  close 
friends  and  relatives.  Ushers  were  Walter  Little  Dog  and  Kevin  Grazier. 
Organist  was  Gladys  Hawk. 

Dudith  (Pumpkin)  (Kitty)  Lynn  Stretches-Iron  Road,  32 

FT.  YATES,  N.D.  - Funeral  for  Dudith  Stretches,  32,  was  held  on  Dec.  3, 
in  Fort  Yates, ND. 

Cannon  Dohn  Floberg  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  St.  Dames  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Cannonball,  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge . 

Dudith  Stretches  passed  away  on  Nov. 27,  at  Medical  Center  One  in 
Bismarck,  N.D.  Dudith  Stretches  was  born  on  April  6,  1973  in  Fort  Yates,  N 
D.  to  Daniel  Iron  Road  Sr.  and  Minerva  L.  Stretches. 

She  was  a babysitter  for  anyone  who  needed  her  and  always  helped  those 
in  need. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  Matthew  Tyron  Scott  Conica  and  Donathan 
Daniel  Louis  Conica;  Brothers:  Greg  (Mary)  Plante  of  Poplar,  Mont.,  Harvey 
(Margo)  Orcutt  of  Burney,  Calif.,  and  Deremiah  Iron  Road  of  Cannonball,  N. 
D.;  Sisters:  Heather  (Barry)  Dordan  of  Cannon  Ball,  Georgette  (Royce) 


Follet  of  Font  Yates,  and  Gennafer  Iron  Road  of  Cannon  Ball;  Aunts: 

Beverly  Stretches  of  Fo  Yates,  Ramona  Contreras  of  Dallas,  Texa  LuAnn 
Ksor  of  Dallas,  Ina  Plante  of  Fort  Yates  Sharin  Carr  of  Dallas,  Texas  and 
Constance  DeWitt  of  Eagle  Butte;  Uncles:  Eugene  and  Alan  Stretches  of  Fort 
Yates,  Lyle  Callousle  of  Fort  Yates,  Gabe  Plante  of  Poplar,  Mont.,  and 
Keith  Harrison  of  Fort  Yates;  Six  nephews  and  two  nieces;  Grandmothers : 
Darlene  Halfe  c Fort  Yates,  and  Juanita  White  Twin  of  Solei  N.D.;  Nephews: 
Barry,  Skyler,  Daniel  (Bumper)  lames.  Tommy,  Aaron,  Luis,  Greg  lr., Lance 
and  Daniel;  Nieces:  Sheena,  Xenia,  Iordan  (Sweety),  Gabrielle  ( G a b e e 
) , Samantha,  Cody,  Lyssa  and  Tawny;  One  special  cousin  and  big  sister 
Carrie  lo  Cloud  and  along  with  19  other  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  grandparents  Susan  E.  Buckley,  Leo 
Stretches,  Rachel  Many  Wounds  and  lohn  Iron  Road,  one  aunt  Marie  DeWitt. 

Casketbearers  were  Alan  Stretches,  Shae  "Buster"  Martin,  Torin  DeWitt, 
Wesley  White  Eagle,  lr..  Ion  lay  Ponga,  Barry  Reddog,  Skyler  White  Bull, 
Royce  Follet  and  Barry  Iordan. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Lisa  Little  Bird,  Anna  Long  Chase,  Betty  See 
Walker,  Rose  Long  Chase,  Patricia  Four,  Christina  Big  Bear,  Kelly  Tiger, 
Gerilyn  Lester,  Wesley  White  Eagle,  lr.,  Don  Cameron,  Eli  Wright,  Mike 
Schmidt,  Thomas  Delong,  Bernard  Good  Iron,  Lisa  Weddell,  Tammy  (Big  T) 
Moore,  Dani  lo  Gilbertson,  Pat  and  Patti  Kelly,  Kipp  Bailey  and  Tiny  and 
Tom  Mentz. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  Ted  Eagle  and  all  singers  were  welcome. 

Alden  Archamhault  lr.,  48 
'Mahto  Hoksila'  Bear  Boy 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Funeral  services  for  Alden  Archambault,  48,  were  held  Dec. 
13  at  the  Founding  Mothers  Gym  in  McLaughlin. 

Harvey  Schmeichel  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  home  of  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Archambault  passed  away  Dec.  7 at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Ft.  Yates,  N.D 
Alden  Archambault,  lr.  was  born  on  Dec.  1,  1957  to  Vincent  and  Edna 
(Broken  Rope)  Archambault  in  Rapid  City.  They  moved  around  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Little  Eagle,  and  Pine  Ridge  and  he  graduated  from  Busby  Montana 
High  School.  Alden  went  to  Concordia  College,  Haskell  College  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas . 

Alden  married  Gloria  American  Horse  and  had  two  children,  Loreen  and 
Lourilla.  He  entered  the  U.S.  Marines  for  three  years  and  had  a medical 
discharge.  He  moved  to  Billings,  Mont.,  and  married  Anna  DeCrane,  they  had 
three  children  Malissa,  Emmanuel  and  Gregory. 

Alden  pursed  his  education  at  Easter  Montana  College  in  Billings,  Mont. 
He  majored  in  art  and  minored  in  history.  He  moved  back  to  McLaughlin  and 
married  Eunice  Bruguier  and  they  had  four  children,  Killian,  Jacob,  Amanda 
and  Samuel. 

He  was  a well-established  Native  American  artist  winning  awards  in 
Montana,  Michigan  and  North  Dakota. 

For  numerous  years  his  artwork  was  seen  on  United  Tribes  Pow  Wow  posters 
His  work  is  known  around  the  United  States. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eunice,  five  sons,  Greg  of  Billings, 

Emmanuel  of  Billings,  Killian  Archambault,  Jacob  Archambault,  and  Samuel 
Archambault  all  of  McLaughlin. 

Four  daughters,  Malissa  Archambault  of  Billings,  Loyreen  American  Horse 
of  Ashland,  Mont.,  Lourilla  Archambault  of  Kenniwick,  Wash.,  and  Amanda 
Archambault  of  McLaughlin.  Two  sisters,  Renae  and  Josephine  and  three 
brothers,  Lee,  Benjamin  and  Vince. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Casketbearers  were  Emmanuel  Archambault,  Greg  Archambault,  Killian 
Archambault,  William  Yellow  Earrings,  Bill  Riehl,  Brian  Gerry,  LeRoy 
Jensen,  Jr.  and  Dan  Schmeichel. 

Honorary  Bearers  were  Freedom  Fellowship  Congregation,  Dr.  Kraft,  Evelyn 
Good  House,  Vocational  Rehab  Staff,  David  Gipp,  Sandy  Erickson,  Ivan  Long, 
Dwayne  Wilcox,  Mary  Ann  Helper  and  Josephine  DeMarrias,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Elaine 
McLaughlin  and  all  other  Native  American  artists. 

Soloist  was  Patty  Schmeichel. 


Manisa  liana  Iron  Road,  25 

CANNONBALL,  N.D.  - Marisa  Jana  Iron  Road,  25,  died,  Dec.  11  near 
Porcupine,  N.D. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  Dec.  17  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon 
Ball,  N.D.,  with  Bro.  George  Maufort  Officiating.  Burial  was  in  St. 
Elizabeth  Catholic  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Marisa  was  born  March  17,  1980,  at  Bismarck,  N.D.,  to  Timothy  Iron  Road 
Sr.  and  Ava  Marie  Eagle. 

She  graduated  from  Standing  Rock  High  School,and  attended  the  lob  Corp 
in  Ronan,  Montana,  where  she  received  a degree  as  a CNA. 

She  also  attended  Southwestern  Indian  Poly  Tech  Institute,  Albuquerque, 
United  Tribes  Technical  College,  and  Sitting  Bull  College  and  was 
currently  _ enrolled  at  Aaker's  Business  College  in  Bismarck.  She  was  the 
caregiver  for  her  grandmother,  Annie  Thunder  Hawk. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Ava  and  Wilbur  Red  Tomahawk,  Porcupine, 
N.D.;  grandmother,  Annie  Thunder  Hawk,  Cannon  Ball;  three  sisters,  Miranda 
Eagle,  ' and  Kathleen  Red  Tomahawk,  both  of  Porcupine  and  Wilberta  Gray, 

San  Diego,  Calif.;  six  brothers  and  one  sister-in-law,  Timothy  and  Dawn 
Iron  Road  lr..  Cannon  Ball,  Kevin  Iron  Road,  Fort  Yates,  Wyatt  Red 
Tomahawk,  Porcupine,  Beau  Two  Crow,  Fort  Yates,  Norris  Red  Tomahawk,  Wolf 
Point,  Mont.,  Andrew  Thunder  Hawk,  Porcupine;  uncles,  George  and  E Sharon 
Starr,  Don  and  Carmen  Two  Bears,  Kenny  Marisa  Iron  Road  and  Evette  Eagle, 
Mike  and  Trish  Iron  Road,  Robert  and  Arlene  Cordova;  aunts,  Thomasine 
Standing  Bear  and  Isadore,  Deborah  Standing  Bear,  Donna  Two  Bears,  Beverly 
and  Donald  Fox,  Beth  and  Gerald  White;  special  nieces  and  nephews,  Tashawn 
Iron  Road,  Cannon  Ball,  Kaitlyn  Iron  Road,  Austin  Iron  Road,  Diontaye  Red 
Horn  and  Baby  Red  Horn,  all  of  Cannon  1 Ball,  and  numerous  cousins, 
aunts,  uncles  and  friends. 

Marisa  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Timothy  Iron  Road  Sr., 
maternal  grandmother,  Evelyn  Eagle,  paternal  grandmother,  Serena  Iron  Road, 
sister,  Nicole  Red  Tomahawk,  great-grandfather,  Wallace  Thunder  Hawk  Sr., 
and  other  relatives. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  N.D. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

January  4,  2006 

'Krok1  Callous  Leg  had  many  loves  in  his  life 
By  Do  Hall 

Lyle  T.  Callous  Leg,  better  known  to  family  and  friends  as  "Krok,"  was  a 
fellow  who  had  four  loves,  fishing,  hunting  and  spending  time  with  his 
kids  and  his  dogs.  They  will  miss  him.  He  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  2005,  in 
Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  where  he  made  his  home. 

Lyle  was  born  March  14,  1966,  to  Francis  B.  Callous  Leg  and  Susan  E. 
Buckley  in  Fort  Yates. 

He  leaves  his  wife  Mao,  his  son  Leoncio  and  his  two  daughters,  Consuella 
and  Kaylani,  all  of  Fort  Yates;  five  brothers,  Vincent  Callous  Leg,  Allen 
Stretches,  Eugene  Stretches,  Keith  Harrison  and  Don  Young  Bear;  10  sisters, 
Beverly  Stretches,  Ina  Plante  and  Scott,  Nikki  Callous  Leg  and  Ann  Iron 
Boulder,  all  of  Fort  Yates,  Ramona  and  Oscar  Contreras  and  LuAnn  and  Twan 
Ksor  of  Dallas,  Texas,  Phyllis  Callous  Leg  and  Duane  and  April  Callous  Leg, 
all  of  Porcupine,  N.D.,  Benny  and  David  Ewaliko  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and 
Lisa  Allen  of  Bismarck,  N.D.;  adopted  mother  Colleen  Mosholder;  and 
special  aunt  Joyce  Miller. 

Also  surviving  are  aunts  Jackie  Miller,  Alwin  Tree  Top,  Germaine  Keeps 
Eagle  and  Alma  Mentz;  grandmothers  Rose  Good  Left  and  Maxine  Lewis; 
grandchildren  laden  Lee,  Cody  Custer,  lacob  Lee,  Isaiah  "Pooh  Bear," 

Naynay,  Mathew,  Jonathan,  Alyssa,  Wambli,  Tiny  and  Mahpiya;  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

His  parents,  great  grandmothers  Josephine  Gayton  and  Lillian  Iron  Bull 
preceded  him  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Lyle  was  Monday,  Jan.  2,  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Fort  Yates.  Canon  John  Floberg  and  Brother  Barry  Glum  officiated. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  James  Red  Tomahawk. 


Casketbeanens  were  names  Red  Tomahawk,  Chad  Martinez,  Gary  Little  Bird, 
Mickey  Red  Tomahawk,  Henry  Red  Horn,  Buster  Martin,  Ivan  Garza,  William 
Miller  III,  Royce  Fool  Bear  and  Brad  Laundreaux.  All  Lyle's  friends  and 
family  were  honorary  bearers. 

The  body  was  cremated  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Sunday  evening  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Mobridge  Tribune. 

Danuary  6,  2006 
Patrick  Two  Bears 

Wakpala  - Patrick  Two  Bears,  78,  of  Wakpala  died  Thursday,  Han.  5,  2006, 
at  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

The  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Aberdeen  American  News. 

Hanuary  3,  2006 

Aloysius  T.  Tail 

PORCUPINE  - Aloysius  T.  Tail,  69,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Dec.  30,  2005, 
at  Scottsbluff  Regional  West  Hospital  in  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Richard  Tail  and  Lester  Tail,  both  of 
Porcupine,  Steve  Tail,  Longmont,  Colo.,  Paul  Thew,  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
and  Robert  Mallory,  Boulder  Creek,  Calif.;  three  daughters,  Twila  Iron  Boy 
Diane  Iron  Cloud  and  Alicia  Tail,  all  of  Porcupine;  two  brothers, 

Cleveland  Tail,  Porcupine,  and  Frederick  Tail,  Gordon,  Neb.;  and  17 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Christ  the  King  Church 
Hall  in  Porcupine.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  5,  at  the 
church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ernest  Tail  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Tail 
Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  4,  2006 

Minnie  K.  Thunder  Hawk-Taylor 

OMAHA,  Neb.  - Minnie  K.  Thunder  Hawk-Taylor,  70,  Omaha,  died  Saturday, 
Dec.  31,  2005,  in  Omaha. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Michael  Thunder  Hawk,  Omaha;  three  daughters, 
Debra  Taylor  and  Barbara  Raven,  both  of  Omaha,  and  Carolyn  Taylor,  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.;  and  five  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  5,  at  Wanblee  CAP 
Office.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dan.  6,  at  Wanblee  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  5,  2006 
Anthony  Doseph  Long  Chase 

BULLHEAD  - Anthony  Doseph  Long  Chase,  infant  son  of  Marvella  Starr  and 
Cody  Long  Chase  of  Bullhead,  was  stillborn  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  2005,  at 
Medcenter  One  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  CST  today  at  the  community  center  in  Bullhead 
with  the  Rev.  Kerry  Prendiville  and  the  Rev.  Tony  Grossenburg  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Aloysius  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Bullhead. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  6,  2006 

Carmen  L.  Salway 

MARTIN  - Carmen  L.  Salway,  37,  Martin,  died  Tuesday,  Dan.  3,  2006,  at 


Bennett  County  Health  Care  Center  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Joyce  Salway,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  one 
brother,  Irvin  Salway,  Martin. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Martin  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  at  Martin  CAP  Office,  with 
the  Rev.  Larry  Salway  and  the  Rev.  Jeff  Ciscoe  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Grace  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Martin. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  7,  2006 

Marcel  Martinez 

MINNEAPOLIS  - Marcel  Martinez,  30,  Minneapolis,  died  Sunday,  Jan.  1, 

2006,  in  Minneapolis. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Sunday,  Jan.  8,  at 
the  community  center  in  Bullhead,  S.D.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday, 
Jan.  9,  at  the  community  center,  with  Mother  Danny  Westerlund  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

January  6,  2006 

LaBerta  May  Brown  Smith 

LaBerta  May  Brown  Smith,  resident  of  Red  Rock,  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  4, 
2006,  in  Waco,  Texas.  She  was  76. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  at  Otoe  Indian  Baptist 
Church  in  Red  Rock  with  the  Rev.  Jimmy  Kenner  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  in  Red  Rock  under  the  direction  of  Poteet 
Funeral  Home  in  Pawnee. 

LaBerta  May  Brown  Smith  was  born  May  3,  1929,  in  Arkansas  City,  Kan., 
the  daughter  of  Bert  Brown  and  Carmel  Howell  Brown.  She  attended  Pawnee 
Indian  School  and  Chilocco  Indian  School. 

She  married  Jessie  L.  Smith.  She  moved  to  Red  Rock  from  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Otoe  War  Mothers  and  Otoe  Baptist 
Church,  where  she  played  the  organ. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Linda  A.  Morrison  of  Gatesville,  Texas;  a 
sister,  Greta  Adams  of  Stillwater;  three  grandchildren;  three  great- 
grandchildren; and  a number  of  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  in  1989;  her  parents;  and  a son, 
Robert  Scruggs. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Chickasha  express-Star. 

January  7,  2006 
LaBerta  May  Brown  Smith 

LaBerta  May  Brown  Smith  was  born  May  3,  1929  in  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  to 
Bert  Brown  and  Carmel  Howell  Brown.  She  passed  from  this  life  Wednesday, 
Jan.  4,  2006  in  Waco,  Texas  having  reached  the  age  of  76  years,  8 months, 
and  1 day. 

She  attended  Pawnee  Indian  School  and  Chilocco  Indian  School.  She 
married  Jessie  L.  Smith  and  he  preceded  her  in  death  in  1989.  She  moved  to 
Red  Rock,  Okla.,  from  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  and  was  affiliated  with  the 
Otoe  Baptist  Church,  where  she  played  the  organ,  and  the  Otoe  War  Mothers. 

LaBerta  is  survived  by:  daughter,  Linda  A.  Morrison,  Gatesville,  Texas; 
three  grandchildren;  three  great-grandchildren;  sister,  Greta  Adams, 
Stillwater;  plus  a number  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Besides  her  husband,  Jessie,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents, 
Bert  and  Carmel  Brown,  and  a son,  Robert  Scruggs. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Saturday,  Jan.  7,  2006  at  the  Otoe 
Indian  Baptist  Church,  Red  Rock,  with  the  Rev.  Jimmy  Kenner  officiating. 
Interment  will  be  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery,  Red  Rock,  under  the 
direction  of  Poteet  Funeral  Home,  Pawnee. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater , OK. 

Danuary  7,  2006 

Mila  Denise  Kassanavoid-Douglas 

NORMAN  - Funeral  for  Mila  Denise  Kassanavoid-Douglas,  infant  daughter  of 
Philip  Douglas  and  Alice  Marie  Kassanavoid,  Norman,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Monday  at  Post  Oak  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Indiahoma,  with  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Presley  officiating. 

Mila  was  born  and  died  Wednesday,  Dan.  4,  2006  at  a Norman  hospital.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation. 

Burial  will  be  at  Post  Oak  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Norman;  two  sisters:  Coral  Rocheil 
Douglas  and  Lena  Nadine  Douglas,  both  of  Norman;  a brother,  Philip  Douglas 
Dr.,  Norman;  maternal  grandparents,  Dennis  and  Romelia  Kassanavoid,  Cache; 
paternal  grandparents,  Ray  and  Nora  Douglas,  Tulsa;  maternal  great- 
-grandparents : Virgie  Kassanavoid,  Cache;  Nipper  and  Cora  Tiddark,  Apache, 
and  Woodrow  Kopaddy,  Lawton;  paternal  great-grandparents : Ella  Mae  Foreman 
Twin  Oaks,  and  O.B.  Douglas,  Wewoka;  two  aunts:  Sheila  Swimmer,  Tulsa,  and 
Denise  Poemoceah,  Cache;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great-grandfathers : Stacey  Kassanavoid 
and  Isaac  Foreman;  her  great-grandmother,  Elizabeth  Douglas;  and  an  aunt, 
Nadine  Kauley. 

Friends  may  call  from  noon  to  1 p.m.  Monday  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Danuary  4,  2006 
Andy  C.  Padilla  Dr. 

PADILLA  - Andy  C.  Padilla  Dr.,  age  75,  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  passed  away 
peacefully  at  home  on  December  26,  2005. 

A Funeral  Mass  was  celebrated  at  St.  Augustine  Catholic  Church  and 
burial  at  the  Isleta  Pueblo  cemetery  on  December  27,  2005. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Andy  C.  Padilla,  Sr.  and  Elena 
Vasquez  Padilla;  and  son,  Andres  C.  Padilla  III. 

He  is  survived  by  wife,  Rita  Tenorio  Padilla;  daughter,  Anna  Padilla  and 
husband,  Dohn  Santillanes;  daughter,  Helen  B.  Padilla;  daughter,  Gloria 
Pargas  and  husband,  Dominic  Pargas;  grandchildren,  Dohn  Raymond 
Santillanes,  Dr.,  CristiAna  Santillanes,  Dominique  Pargas,  and  Gabriella 
Pargas;  sister,  Pauline  Ramsdell  of  Rialto,  CA;  several  cousins, 
godchildren,  nephews,  nieces,  and  many  friends. 

Andy  loved  farming,  ranching,  and  was  a retired  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Dourneyman  from  Local  Union  #49.  He  owned  a small  business  at  the  Pueblo. 
He  graduated  from  Albuquerque  High  School  and  the  University  of 
Albuquerque.  He  served  his  community  on  the  Isleta  Pueblo  Tribal  Council 
for  numerous  terms  throughout  his  lifetime.  He  advocated  for  water  rights 
by  serving  as  a Board  member  on  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District 
He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Andy  was  a strong  and  vital  man  who  impacted  the  lives  of  many.  With 
constant  love  and  devotion,  he  provided  a perfect  life  and  home  for  his 
family.  His  intelligence,  curiosity  and  zest  for  life  guided  and  taught 
those  who  chose  to  learn  from  him.  His  large  presence  and  strength  will 
surely  be  missed.  Andy,  Dad,  and  Tata,  WE  LOVE  YOU. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2005  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Danuary  6,  2006 
Claralyn  Hosetosavit 

Visitation  for  Claralyn  M.  "Qualy"  Hosetosavit,  40,  of  Mescalero  will  be 
at  2 - 4 p.m.  Friday,  Dan.  6,  at  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel.  The  prayer 
service  will  be  at  6 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Mescalero  Apache  Assembly  of  God 
Church  where  the  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  7. 


Burial  will  follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Hosetosavit  died  Tuesday,  Ian.  3,  in  Ruidoso. 

She  was  born  March  28,  1965,  in  Mescalero  and  lived  there  all  her  life. 
She  was  a homemaker  and  attended  the  Mescalero  Apache  Assembly  of  God 
Church . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Charity  and  Elmer  Hosetosavit 
and  a brother,  Emil  Hosetosavit. 

Surviving  family  includes  two  sons,  Nicholas  Padilla  and  Timothy 
Padilla;  daughter  Taunya  Padilla;  two  brothers,  Eli  Hosetosavit  and 
Brandon  Mendez;  two  sisters,  Marcia  Hosetosavit  and  Kathy  Guzman. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

January  4,  2006 

Barbara  Benally 
Naschitti 

Oct.  6,  1911  - Dec.  31,  2005 

Barbara  Benally,  94,  of  Naschitti,  passed  away  on  Dec  31,  2005,  in 
Shiprock.  She  was  born  on  Oct.  6,  1911,  in  Naschitti  into  the  Red  House 
People  Clan  for  Towering  House  People  Clan.  She  was  a lifetime  resident  of 
Naschitti . 

Barbara  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Adele  B.  Lee,  son-in-law,  Jimmie 
Lee,  six  grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  a son,  Anderson  Benally  and  a granddaughter,  Madgaline  Bizardi. 

Barbara  enjoyed  weaving,  tending  to  her  livestock  and  spending  time  with 
her  family. 

Funeral  services  for  Barbara  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Jan.  6, 

2006,  at  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Naschitti,  with  Pastor  Phillip 
Destea  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  on  the  family  land  13  miles 
southeast  of  Sheepsprings  store. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Hamilton  Lee,  Milton  Lee,  Wilton  Lee,  Harlan  Bizardi, 
Vincent  Lee  and  Harley  Bizardi.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Jimmie  Lee, 

Roy  Benally,  Lewis  Benally,  Bruce  Benally,  Zander  Lee,  and  Ira  Foster. 

Barbara  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  East  Ute  St.  in  Farmington.  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com . 

Raymond  D.  Lee  Sr. 

Shiprock 

July  4,  1945  - Dec.  29,  2005 

Raymond  D.  Lee  Sr.,  60,  of  Shiprock  went  home  with  his  Heavenly  Father 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  July  4, 
1945,  and  has  lived  in  Shiprock  all  his  life. 

Raymond  was  a heavy  equipment  operator  and  foreman.  He  worked  for  Navajo 
Engineering  Construction  Authority  for  more  than  25  years.  He  was  also 
employed  with  Safe  Ride  for  five  years. 

Raymond  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Victoria  Lee,  of  Shiprock;  sons,  Raymus 
D.  Lee  and  wife,  Tonya,  of  Peoria,  Ariz.,  Victor  D.  Lee  and  Raymond  D.  Lee 
Jr.,  both  of  Shiprock;  daughters,  Joann  Yazzie,  Valcina  D.  Secatero  and 
husband,  Byron,  and  Raylena  D.  Benally  and  husband,  Ordn,  all  of  Shiprock; 
one  brother.  Woody  Lee  of  Shiprock;  numerous  nephews  and  nieces,  11 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild. 

The  family  will  greatly  miss  their  papa.  "We  love  you  Papa,"  from  Nolene 
and  Noah. 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  at  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  The  Rev.  John  Graydandus  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Raymond  is  in  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel.  458  County  Road 
6100  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Phillip  Dee 

Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

April  20,  1916  - Jan.  2,  2006 


Phillip  Dee,  89,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Ian.  2,  2006,  in  Shiprock. 
He  was  born  April  20,  1916,  in  Red  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Graveside  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Ian.  6,  2006,  at  Sand 
Trail  Cemetery,  in  Sweetwater,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sand  Trail 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

January  4,  2006 

Timothy  Benally 
Cortez,  Colo. 

Aug.  14,  1964  - Dec.  31,  2005 

Timothy  Benally,  41,  of  Cortez,  Colo.,  passed  from  this  life  Saturday, 
Dec.  31,  2005.  He  was  born  Aug.  14,  1964,  in  Shiprock. 

Timothy  is  survived  by  his  father,  Thomas  C.  Benally,  of  Diwoozhiibikooh, 
Utah . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother.  Rose  Mae  Silas,  Dec.  25,  1994. 

His  last  employment  was  with  Key  Energy  of  Farmington. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  5,  at  the  Aneth 
Pentecostal  Church  in  Aneth,  Utah.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family 
cemetery  in  Aneth. 

Mr.  Benally  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Barbara  Benally 
Naschitti 

Oct.  6,  1911  - Dec.  31,  2005 

Barbara  Benally,  94,  of  Naschitti,  passed  away  on  Dec  31,  2005,  in 
Shiprock.  She  was  born  on  Oct.  6,  1911,  in  Naschitti  into  the  Red  House 
People  Clan  for  Towering  House  People  Clan.  She  was  a lifetime  resident  of 
Naschitti . 

Barbara  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Adele  B.  Lee,  son-in-law,  Jimmie 
Lee,  six  grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  a son,  Anderson  Benally  and  a granddaughter,  Madgaline  Bizardi. 

Barbara  enjoyed  weaving,  tending  to  her  livestock  and  spending  time  with 
her  family. 

Funeral  services  for  Barbara  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Jan.  6, 

2006,  at  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Naschitti,  with  Pastor  Phillip 
Destea  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  on  the  family  land  13  miles 
southeast  of  Sheepsprings  store. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Hamilton  Lee,  Milton  Lee,  Wilton  Lee,  Harlan  Bizardi, 
Vincent  Lee  and  Harley  Bizardi.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Jimmie  Lee, 

Roy  Benally,  Lewis  Benally,  Bruce  Benally,  Zander  Lee,  and  Ira  Foster. 

Barbara  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  East  Ute  St.  in  Farmington.  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com . 

Raymond  D.  Lee  Sr. 

Shiprock 

July  4,  1945  - Dec.  29,  2005 

Raymond  D.  Lee  Sr.,  60,  of  Shiprock  went  home  with  his  Heavenly  Father 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  2005,  at  his  home  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  July  4, 
1945,  and  has  lived  in  Shiprock  all  his  life. 

Raymond  was  a heavy  equipment  operator  and  foreman.  He  worked  for  Navajo 
Engineering  Construction  Authority  for  more  than  25  years.  He  was  also 
employed  with  Safe  Ride  for  five  years. 

Raymond  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Victoria  Lee,  of  Shiprock;  sons,  Raymus 
D.  Lee  and  wife,  Tonya,  of  Peoria,  Ariz.,  Victor  D.  Lee  and  Raymond  D.  Lee 
Jr.,  both  of  Shiprock;  daughters,  Joann  Yazzie,  Valcina  D.  Secatero  and 
husband,  Byron,  and  Raylena  D.  Benally  and  husband,  Ordn,  all  of  Shiprock; 
one  brother.  Woody  Lee  of  Shiprock;  numerous  nephews  and  nieces,  11 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild . 

The  family  will  greatly  miss  their  papa.  "We  love  you  Papa,"  from  Nolene 
and  Noah. 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  at  the 


Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  The  Rev.  John  Graydandus  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Raymond  is  in  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel.  458  County  Road 
6100  Kirtland , (505)  598-9636. 

Phillip  Dee 

Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

April  20,  1916  - Ian.  2,  2006 

Phillip  Dee,  89,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Ian.  2,  2006,  in  Shiprock. 
He  was  born  April  20,  1916,  in  Red  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Graveside  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Ian.  6,  2006,  at  Sand 
Trail  Cemetery,  in  Sweetwater,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sand  Trail 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 
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January  3,  2006 
Tommy  Begay  Sr. 

FORT  WINGATE  - Funeral  services  for  Tommy  Begay,  Sr.,  57,  will  be  1 p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  Jan.  4 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Sammy  Walker  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  in  Jones  Ranch. 

Begay,  Sr.  died  Dec.  30  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  13,  1948  in 
Blackrock  into  the  Sleep  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Begay,  Sr.  attended  Jones  Ranch  Day  School,  Alamagordo  Schools,  and 
graduated  from  West  Mesa  High  School  in  1965.  He  was  employed  with  Bear 
Springs  Enterprise  for  30  years.  He  also  worked  for  the  Idaho  Potato  Plant 
and  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Begay,  Sr.  enjoyed  sandcasting,  silversmithing, 
traveling,  and  being  with  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise  Begay  of  Fort  Wingate;  son.  Tommy 
Begay  Jr.  of  Williams  Acres;  daughters,  Tammie  Begay,  Thelma  Begay,  Thelda 
Begay  all  of  Fort  Wingate,  Geneva  Begay  of  Albuquerque,  Martha  Begay  of 
Yatahey,  Sharon  Begay  of  Gamerco,  Lucinda  Begay  of  Window  Rock;  brothers, 
Henry  Begay  of  Albuquerque,  Dan  Begay,  Paul  Wilson  Begay  both  of  Jones 
Ranch,  Paul  Chee  Begay  of  Farmington,  Jimmy  Begay  of  Pinehill;  sisters, 
Leilitta  Begay  of  Gallup,  Linda  Donswerth  of  Tucumcari;  and  21 
grandchildren . 

Begay,  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Paul  Begay;  mother,  Mary 
C.  Begay;  and  son,  Timothy  Roy  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Henry  Begay,  Paul  Chee  Begay,  Paul  Wilson  Begay,  Dan 
Begay,  Jimmy  Begay  and  Frankie  L.  Gregorio,  Jr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Chichiltah  Chapter. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

January  4,  2006 
Burnell  Hubbard,  Sr. 

GANADO  - Funeral  services  for  Burnell  L.  Hubbard,  Sr.,  94,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Jan.  5 at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Interment  will  follow  in 
the  Kinlichee  Cemetery. 

Hubbard,  Sr.  died  Jan.  1 in  Ganado.  He  was  born  April  12,  1911  in  Ganado. 

Hubbard,  Sr.  served  in  the  US  Army  during  WWII.  He  worked  for  the  Navajo 
Forestry,  as  a lumberjack.  He  was  a native  healer,  rancher  and  medicine 
man.  Hubbard  enjoyed  playing  cards,  horseback  riding  and  ranching. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Olive  Henderson  Hubbard  of  Ganado;  daughters, 
Brenda  Hubbard,  Bernice  Henderson  both  of  Window  Rock,  Val  Upshaw  of 
Gallup,  Alice  Shirley  of  St.  Michaels,  Brunella  Hubbard  of  Chinle,  Beulah 
Hubbard  of  Kinlichee,  Beverly  Silvers  of  Ganado;  sons,  Lincoln  Hubbard, 
Anthony  Hubbard  both  of  Kinlichee;  sister,  Evelyn  Manuelito  of  Newcomb;  54 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Hubbard,  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Sarah  Williams;  mother, 
Annie  Mae  Henderson;  father,  Hosteen  Yazzie  Begay;  brothers,  Guy  Hubbard, 
Sr.,  Burnell  Hubbard,  Jr.,  Andrew  Hubbard,  Paul  Hubbard,  Howard  Henderson; 


sisters,  Dune  Curley,  Beulah  Henderson  and  Alice  Grayson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donovan  Begay,  Opie  Silvers,  Dominic  LaFontaine, 
Michael  Henderson,  Bridgette  Silvers  and  Davisson  Silvers. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Darnell  Nez 

BRIMHALL,  NM  - Funeral  services  for  Darnell  Anthony  Nez,  11,  were  held 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  29  at  10  a.m.  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  Stake  Center.  President  Donald  Pine  officiated.  Interment  followed 
in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Nez  died  Dec.  24  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  March  27,  1994  in  Gallup. 
Nez  was  a student. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Yolanda  Sandoval;  father,  Dorey  Nez; 
brother,  Dordale  Nez;  sister,  Leanndra  Nez;  grandmother,  Pauline  Sandoval; 
and  grandfather,  lames  Sandoval  all  of  Brimhall. 

Pallbearers  were  Stephen  Richmond,  leremy  Begay,  Corey  Attson,  Darin 
Kalleco,  Dordale  Nez  and  Nathaniel  Plummer. 

Rollie  Mortuary  had  charge  of  arrangements . 

Felix  Shirley 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Felix  Arthur  Shirley,  9 months,  were  10  a.m. 
today,  lan.  4 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Bobby  Boyd  officiated.  Interment 
followed  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Shirley  died  Dec.  29  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  29,  2005  in  Gallup 
into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan 
Survivors  include  his  father,  Arthur  F.  Shirley,  Sr.;  mother,  Victoria 
Largo  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  brothers,  Aaron  Shirley  of  Albuquerque, 

Patterson  Cleveland,  Preston  Cleveland  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  sisters, 
Leetasha  Shirley,  Leetisha  Shirley,  Chasity  Shirley,  Raelynn  Shirley  all 
of  Albuquerque,  Tammie  Clark,  Tamara  Cleveland,  Shauntana  Cleveland  all 
ofTwin  Lakes;  maternal  grandparents,  Henry  leffery,  Gertie  Largo  both  of 
Pinedale;  paternal  grandmother,  Stella  Shirley  of  Twin  Lakes. 

Shirley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Arthur 
Shirley,  Sr. 

Pallbearers  were  Lambert  Shirley,  Dewyett  Shirley,  Arthur  F.  Shirley,  Dr 
and  Gary  Bennett. 

The  family  received  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Twin  Lakes  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Geoffery  Descharme 

WHEATFIELDS,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Geoffery  lames  Descharme,  15, 
were  today,  lan.  4 at  the  Tse  Bonito  Chapel. 

Descharme  died  Dec.  30  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  was  born  lune  14,  1990  in 
Missoula,  Mt.  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Descharme  attended  Tsaile  Public  School  and  was  in  the  8th  grade.  He 
enjoyed  art  work,  music,  making  arrowheads,  and  taking  care  of  his 
grandmother . 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Georgiana  Descharme;  brothers,  Randy  lacob 
Descharme,  Christopher  loseph  Descharme,  Austin  loseph  Descharme;  sisters, 
Andrea  Lucille  Descharme,  Anika  Rose  Descharme;  grandparents,  Alice  H. 
Descharme,  Addie  Billy  both  of  Wheatfields,  Freeman  Henderson,  Sr.,  Andrew 
Henderson,  Ir.  and  Harold  Henderson,  Sr. 

Descharme  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  loseph  A.  Descharme. 
Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

lanuary  5,  2006 

Samuel  Sullivan 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Samuel  Sullivan,  84,  were  at  9 a.m. 
today,  Thursday,  lan.  5 at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission,  Fort  Defiance. 

Father  lim  Leehan  officiated.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  St.  Michaels 
Cemetery. 

Sullivan  died  Dec.  29  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  lan.  19,  1921  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Striking  Rock  People  Clan. 


Sullivan  attended  boarding  schools  and  graduated  from  Albuquerque  High 
School.  He  received  the  Presidents  Volunteer  Service  Award  from  the  Foster 
Grandparent  Program.  He  worked  with  El  Paso  Natural  Gas,  Window  Rock  mall. 
United  Nuclear  Mine,  Navajo  Nation  Food  Distribution  Program,  Navajo 
Nation  Aging  Program,  Apache  County  Elections  officer  and  with  the  Tse  Ho 
Tso  Primary  Learning  Center  as  a teachers  aid.  Sullivan  enjoyed  fishing, 
camping,  cookouts,  playing  the  accordion,  reading,  traveling,  hauling  wood 
umpiring  games,  watching  football,  and  spending  time  with  family  and 
friends . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Rick  Sullivan;  brother,  Tony  Beyal,  Sr.; 
sisters,  Clara  Kinney,  Elyse  Lewis;  three  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild . 

Sullivan  was  preceded  death  by  his  parents,  Fred  Foster,  Yilnibah 
Foster;  wife,  Esther  Lucaria  Sullivan;  brother,  Carl  Beyal  and  sister, 
Jennie  Siaz. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  St.  Michaels 
Chapter  House  following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rosemary  S.  Begay 

WHITEHORSE  LAKE,  NM  - Funeral  services  for  Rosemary  S.  Begay,  56,  will 
be  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Jan.  6 at  the  Whitehorse  Lake  Seven  Church.  Pastor 
Phillip  James  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  family  land  in 
Whitehorse,  NM. 

Begay  died  Dec.  28  in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  May  12,  1949  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Begay  was  a community  representative  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
Whitehorse  Lake  Chapter.  She  was  a dedicated  community  service  worker. 

Survivors  inlcude  her  husband,  Davis  H.  Begay;  sons,  Travis  Begay  of 
Albuquerque,  Aaron  Begay,  Brandon  Begay  both  of  Palm  Harbor,  Fla.; 
duaghter,  Treva  Begay,  of  Albuquerque;  mother,  Mary  B.  Sandoval;  brothers, 
Christopher  Sandoval  of  Shiprock,  Raye  B.  Sandoval  of  Montezuma  Creek, 
Utah,  Randy  Sandoval  of  Rock  Point,  Raymond  Sandoval  of  Whitehorse  Lake, 
Robert  Sandoval  of  Haystack,  Henry  Sandoval,  Jr.  of  Pueblo  Pintado; 
sisters,  Pauline  Begay  of  Whitehorse  Lake,  Maryjane  Willie  of  Standing 
Rock;  and  one  grandchild. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Larry  Sandoval  and  father, 
Hery  Chee  Sandoval,  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Raye  B.  Sandoval,  Randy  Sandoval,  Raymond  Sandoval, 
Aaron  Begay,  Vernon  H.  Begay  and  Galvin  Willie. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Christopher  Lee 

HUNTERS  POINT,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Christopher  Cameron  Lee,  21, 
will  be  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Jan.  6 at  the  United  Methodist  Church,  Window 
Rock.  Mark  Thomas  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  St.  Michaels. 

Lee  died  Jan.  1 in  Hunters  Point.  He  was  born  Sept.  20,  1984  in  Amarillo 
Texas  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Two  Came  to  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Lee  attended  Eastridge  and  Emerson  Elementary  in  Amarillo.  He  attended 
Palo  Duro  High  School  and  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  2005. 
He  enjoyed  music,  spending  time  with  his  four  brothers. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Roger  and  Loretta  Lee;  brothers,  Roger 
Lee,  Carelton  Lee,  Jeremy  Lee,  Kordelle  Lee  all  of  Hunters  Point; 
grandparents,  Thomas  and  Elsie  Yazzie  and  Ned  and  Dorothy  Lee. 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Calvin  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Orlando  Salcedo,  Fernando  Salcedo,  Ramone  Yazzie, 
Matthew  Connell,  Rodger  Lee,  Jr.  and  Edward  Romero. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  St.  Michaels 
Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Joe  K.  Yazzie 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Joe  K.  Yazzie,  95,  were  9 a.m.  this 


morning,  Dan.  5 at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance. 

Internment  will  be  in  Wildcat,  N.M. 

Yazzie  died  Dec.  31  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  15,  1910  in  St.  Michaels 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  employed  with  the  St.  Michaels  Church,  Railroad,  Window  Rock 
Unified  School  District  and  retired  in  1992. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  W.  Yazzie;  sons,  George  Yazzie,  Kee 
Richard  Yazzie,  Derry  Yazzie,  Glenn  R.  Yazzie  all  of  Fort  Defiance,  Harry 
Yazzie  of  Kayenta;  daughters,  Lena  Denny,  Glenda  Manson,  Leffew  R.  Denny 
all  of  Tseyatoh,  Minnie  Plummer  of  Gallup,  Ruth  Bradley  of  Kayenta; 
brother,  Charlie  Doe  of  St.  Michaels;  35  grandchildren,  61  great- 
grandchildren and  two  great-great  grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Frank  Yazzie  and  Lady  with 
the  Blackhat  Yazzie;  son,  Larry  Yazzie;  daughter,  Elizabeth  Yazzie; 
sisters,  Dosephine  Yazzie,  Isabelle  Morris  and  brother,  Luke  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  Erwin  L.  Denny,  Dr.,  Delane  Yazzie,  Harold  Yazzie, 

Kelly  Yazzie,  Mike  Yazzie  and  Marty  Logg. 

The  family  will  receive  reltives  and  friends  at  Fort  Defiance  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Randolph  Yazzie 

HUNTERS  POINT  - Funeral  services  for  Randolph  Manuel  Yazzie,  36,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Dan.  6 at  the  United  Methodist  Church.  Pastor  Thomas 
Sandoval  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  St.  Michaels. 

Yazzie  died  Dan.  1 in  Hunters  Point.  He  was  born  Aug.  5,  1969  into  the 
One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  graduated  in  1987  from  Wingate  High  School.  He  enjoyed  listening 
to  country  music,  the  Denver  Broncos  and  spending  time  with  family  and 
friends . 

Survivors  inlcude  his  parents,  Thomas  Yazzie,  Sr.  and  Elsie  V.  Yazzie; 
brothers,  Thomas  Yazzie,  Dr.,  Wayne  Yazzie,  Arlis  M.  Yazzie,  Monroe 
Yazzie;  sisters,  Rena  Connell,  Loretta  Lee,  Alberta  Salcedo,  Tomacita 
Romero  and  Cherilyn  Warren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Matthew  Connell,  Rodger  Lee,  Dr.,  Edward  Romero, 
Orlando  Salcedo,  Fernando  Salcedo,  Ramone  Yazzie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  7,  2006 
Harvey  White 

MANUELITO  - Funeral  services  for  Harvey  White,  57,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Dan.  9 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Ted  Farris  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemtery. 

White  was  born  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

White  attended  Gallup  High  School  and  Thoreau  Boarding  School.  He  was 
employed  with  BNSF  railroad  and  was  a carpenter  and  silversmith.  White  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  US  Army  in  1973.  He  enjoyed  basketball, 
playing  cards,  traveling,  reading  and  was  an  avid  Dallas  Cowboy  fan. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Phillip  White  of  Manuelito;  sisters,  Mary 
Doe,  Ella  Mae  White  both  of  Manuelito,  Mary  Marie  Lee  of  Red  Rock. 

White  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dohn  and  Annie  White; 
brothers,  Dohn  White  Begay  and  Francis  White. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Freddie  Brown,  Derry  Brown,  Donah  Dones,  Dack 
Anderson,  Benjamin  Boyd  and  Ray  Morgan. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tom  Tsosie 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Services  for  Tom  Tsosie,  88,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
Dan.  9 at  The  Good  News  Church.  Pastor  Milt  Shirleson  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  land  in  Oak  Springs,  Ariz. 

Tsosie  died  Dan.  5 in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Oct.  14,  1917  in  Pine 
Springs,  Ariz. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Phyllis  Wilson  Tsosie  of  Oak  Springs;  son. 


Paul  Tsosie  of  St.  Michaels;  daughters,  Betty  Tsosie  Brown  of  Breadsprings 
N.M.,  Rita  Tsosie  Chee  of  Houck,  Ariz.,  Lena  Tsosie  Dan  of  St.  Michaels 
and  14  grandchildren . 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  mother  Nesbah  Tsosie  and  his  father 
Hoske  Tsosie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  9,  2006 
Frank  Blackgoat 

OLD  COAL  MINE,  N.M.  - Funeral  services  for  Frank  Blackgoat,  92,  will  be 
10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Ian.  10,  at  Good  Shepherd  Mission,  Fort  Defiance.  Father 
Dim  Leehan  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Old 
Coal  Mine. 

Visitation  will  be  3-5  p.m.  today,  Han.  9,  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Blackgoat  died  Han.  5 in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Sept.  15,  1913,  in 
Old  Coal  Mine  into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  Running  into 
the  Water  People  Clan. 

Blackgoat  was  a custodian  and  bus  driver  for  the  Tse  Bonito  and  Fort 
Defiance  schools.  He  was  a carpenter,  rancher  and  coal  mine  worker. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Dennis  Blackgoat  of  Old  Coal  Mine;  brother, 
Nayah  Blackgoat  of  Old  Coal  Mine;  sister,  Anna  C.  Barker  of  Old  Coal  Mine. 

Blackgoat  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Nora  Blackgoat;  father, 
Hosteen  Nez  Blackgoat;  mother,  Bengebah  Blackgoat;  brothers,  Tsosie 
Blackgoat,  Sam  Blackgoat,  Duan  Blackgoat;  sisters,  Marie  Bechee,  Margaret 
B.  Mark;  sons,  Harrison  Blackgoat,  Larry  Blackgoat,  David  Blackgoat, 
Kenneth  McArthur;  daughters,  Irene  Blackgoat,  Curtis  Blackgoat  and  Betty 
John . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Marlin  Mark,  Sam  Largo,  Marvin  Wauneka,  Kenneth 
Wauneka,  Lionel  Wauneka  and  Derrick  Blackgoat. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Saint  Marks  Church 
following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Guy  Tso 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Guy  Tso,  86,  will  be  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Dan. 
10,  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church.  Father  Blaine  Grein  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Del  Muerto,  Ariz. 

Tso  died  Dan.  6 in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Dune  19,  1919,  in  Del  Muerto  into 
the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Liz  Tso,  Amelia  Bia,  Mary  T.  Bia,  Susie 
Tso,  Odessa  Valencia,  Coreen  Anagal,  Arlinda  Wilson  all  of  Chinle;  sons, 
Eugene  T.  Peterson,  Dustin  Tso  Sr.,  Larry  Tso  all  of  Chinle,  Franklin  Tso 
of  Wide  Ruins;  brother,  Guy  Teller  of  Chinle;  sisters,  Dessie  Roanhorse, 
Zonnie  Clark  both  of  Black  Rock;  40  grandchildren  and  30  great- 
grandchildren . 

Tso  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  AhYih  Nabah;  father,  Altaie 
Nez;  wife,  Alice  D.  Tso;  daughter.  Rose  Ann  Guerro;  brothers,  Willie 
Teller,  Kee  G.  Teller,  Kee  Teller  and  Ford  Teller-Begay . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Franklin  Tso,  Patrick  Tso,  Patton  Tso,  Kyle  Valencia 
Alexander  Bia  and  Chris  Begay. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Raymond  Etsitty 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Raymond  Etsitty,  71,  will  be 
10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dan.  10,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi.  Father 
Dohn  Mittelstadt,  OFM  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  Lone  Pine 
Cemetery,  Mexican  Springs. 

Etsitty  died  Dan.  6 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Oct.  9,  1934,  in  Mexican 
Springs  into  the  Zia,  Hairy  Ones  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Etsitty  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  was  employed  with  the  BIA 
Roads  Department  for  32  years  and  retired  in  1995.  Etsitty  was  also  a 
rancher,  farmer,  welder  and  enjoyed  hunting  and  being  active  in  the 
community. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Martha  Etsitty  of  Mexican  Springs;  sons. 


Peter  Williams,  Pete  Watchman,  Leonard  Etsitty  all  of  Mexican  Springs, 
Leroy  Dames  of  Tohatchi,  Harry  Dames  of  Upper  Fruitland,  Deffery  Etsitty 
of  Gamerco;  daughters,  Verna  Morgan  of  Burnt  Water,  Hazel  Dames  of 
Flagstaff,  Winona  Etsitty  of  Mexican  Springs;  brother,  Lamar  Hardy,  Sr.  of 
Mexican  Springs;  sister,  Laura  F.  Morris  of  Mexican  Springs;  23 
grandchildren,  19  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great  grandchild. 

Etsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Fred  and  Bah  Etsitty; 
brother,  Dimmie  Halona;  and  one  grandchild. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Deffery  Etsitty,  Leonard  Etsitty,  Leroy  Dames, 
Frederick  Sam,  Byron  Dames  and  Damon  Ben. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Mexican  Springs 
Chapter  House  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Loretta  Henry 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Loretta  Sam  Henry,  40,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Dan.  10,  in  Chinle.  Father  Blaine  Grein  will  officiate.  Interment 
will  follow  on  family  land  in  Whippoorwill. 

Henry  died  Dan.  5 in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Oct.  1,  1965  in  Kearns  Canyon 
into  the  Salt  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Roscoe  Henry;  sons,  Dion  Henry,  Ronnovin 
Buckinghorse;  daughters,  Roshawna,  Samantha,  Vieleka,  Quilana;  mother, 
Clara  Buckinghorse;  brothers,  Peter  Buckinghorse,  Preston  Buckinghorse, 
Victor  Buckinghorse;  sisters,  Lucy  Goldtooth,  Betty  Tsosie,  Phyllis  Begay, 
Laverne  Bates. 

Henry  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Samuel  S.  Buckinghorse; 
brother,  Lawrence  Buckinghorse  and  Kenneth  S.  Buck. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Danuary  3,  2006 

Lucille  Kurip,  age  75 
1930  ~ 2005 

Lucille  Tonompicket  Kurip,  age  75,  of  LaPoint,  died  Danuary  2,  2006  at 
the  Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

Lucille  was  born  Duly  18,  1930  in  Ft.  Duchesne  to  Lincoln  and  Bertha 
Duncan  Tonompicket.  She  was  raised  by  her  grandmother,  Dane  Tonompicket 
and  then  after  she  passe  away,  she  was  a foster  child  of  the  Prichard 
family.  She  married  Roger  Kurip  in  Roosevelt,  and  he  died  May  5,  1972. 

She  enjoyed  traveling  to  and  taking  her  grandkids  to  Pow  Wows  and 
Sundances.  Her  hobbies  included  shopping  and  spending  money,  crocheting, 
beadwork,  and  planting  her  many  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits.  She  raised 
her  children  and  many  grandchildren,  and  cared  about  them  deeply. 

Lucille  is  survived  by  her  children,  Roger  E.  (Carleen)  Kurip, 
Whiterocks;  Ileen  (Kenneth,  Sr.)  StandingRock,  Rocky  Boy,  Montana;  Rebecca 
(Lucky  Sithivong)  Kurip,  Salt  Lake  City;  Aaron  (Ravonica)  Kurip,  Ft. 
Duchesne;  Kathleen  (Clair  Brock)  Kurip,  LaPoint;  grandchildren,  Leoatah 
Kurip,  Dawn  Coffee,  Sonya  StandingRock,  Gideon  StandingRock,  Luella  Mart, 
Kenna  StandingRock,  Kenneth  StadingRock,  Dr.;  Seng  Rasaphonh,  Soulisack 
"Sak"  Sithivong,  Adrian  Kurip,  Sashleen  Kurip,  Arrianna  Kurip,  Adrianna 
Kurip,  Dohn  Kurip,  Chrisandra  Gillman,  Uriah  Kurip,  Carter  Coffee,  Daimi 
StandingRock,  Saunders  StandingRock,  Anjelica  and  Docelyn  Kurip,  Shaun 
Rasaphonh;  Great-grandchildren,  Alicia  Solis  Kurip,  Darrian  Mart,  Kenneth 
Mart,  Bryant  Coffee,  Kendrik  Navanick,  Donathan  & Selino  StandingRock, 
Asianique  Rasaphonh,  Anahi  Sithivong,  Deon  StandingRock,  Sasha  & Dared 
Coffee,  Paulo  Sithivong,  LaRone  Richards;  brothers  and  sisters,  Letecia 
Kayaanie,  Whiterocks;  Clifford  Duncan,  Madeline  Duncan,  both  of  Neola; 

Dean  Duncan,  Yellowstone  Subdivision;  Luke  Duncan,  Whiterocks  Road;  Deliah 
Duncan,  Whiterocks;  Elise  Chegup,  Ft.  Duchesne;  and  Aldora  Duncan,  Ft. 
Duchesne . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband,  Roger;  brother,  Dack 
Kurip;  granddaughter,  Nicollette  Kurip,  and  great-granddaughter, 

Nicollette  Mart. 


Graveside  services  will  be  held  11:30  a.m.,  Friday,  at  the  John  Harmes 
Cemetery  in  Whiterocks.  She  will  be  taken  to  Roger  and  Karleen  Kurip's 
home  on  Wednesday  at  3:00  p.m. 

Services  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Shooter  LaRose,  age  3, 

2002  ~ 2005 

Shooter  Lukie  LaRose,  age  3,  of  Whiterocks,  passed  away  December  30, 

2005,  at  Primary  Children's  Medical  Center  from  a short  illness. 

He  was  born  May  14,  2002,  in  Vernal,  to  Sapianaze  Last  Chief  and 
Florence  Doan  Duncan  LaRose. 

Shooter  enjoyed  singing,  playing  basketball,  riding  horses  and  4- 
wheelers,  going  hunting  and  being  in  the  mountains  with  his  family.  He  was 
a traditional  Pow  Wow  dancer  and  Bear  Dancer.  He  would  get  into  mischief 
and  terrorize  people  just  like  any  three  year  old.  He  loved  being  with  his 
grandpa,  Luke,  especially  going  to  the  movies. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Sapianaze  and  Florence  LaRose,  brother 
and  sister,  Athelia  Reed  and  Ethan  Duncan,  all  of  Whiterocks;  grandparents, 
Luke  Duncan,  Whiterocks;  Lorencita  Pino,  New  Mexico;  Peggy  Sue  Favel, 

Rocky  Boy,  Montana;  great-grandparents,  Terrecita  and  Duaniko  Galvan,  New 
Mexico;  DoAnn  CarryWater  Favel,  Montana;  god-sister,  Rayma  Redcap;  and 
god-father,  Paul  Manning  LaRose,  many  great-grandparents  and  grandparents 
and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather.  Hank  Lee  "Bear  Boy"  LaRose; 
great-grandparents,  Clara  Chegup  Duncan,  Robert  Favel,  Virginia  Manning 
LaRose,  and  Thomas  LaRose,  Sr.,  Ranjo  Dim  LaRose,  uncles.  Chief  Ben  Tabba 
Shoots  LaRose  and  Barry  Reyos. 

Funeral  services  held  10:00  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Danuary  3,  2005,  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  in  Whiterocks. 

Interment  in  the  Dohn  Harmes  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

Danuary  4,  2006 
Billie  Do  Bagley 

Warm  Springs  resident  Billie  Do  Bagley  died  Dec.  28,  2005,  at  the  age 
of  66 . 

Ms.  Bagley  was  born  Dec  26,  1939,  at  Klamath  Agency,  Ore.,  to  parents 
William  and  Gertrude  (Pitt)  Bagley.  She  attended  college  at  Portland  State 
University. 

She  was  employed  at  several  occupations  throughout  her  life,  including 
as  a radio  DD,  children's  judge,  beautician,  and  Indian  Health  Service 
operator.  Her  last  occupation  was  as  dispatcher  for  the  Warm  Springs 
Police  Department. 

She  was  also  a foster  parent,  and  a member  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Kimberly  Medina,  Rusty  Marcum,  and  Derry 
Clement,  all  of  Warm  Springs;  Darian  Youmans  of  Mustang,  Okla.,  and 
Charles  Youmans  of  Bremerton,  Wash.;  brothers,  A1  Bagley  and  Derry  Bagley, 
both  of  Warm  Springs;  sister,  Laura  Grabner  of  Redmond;  23  grandchildren; 

22  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Dec.  30,  2005,  at  the  Warm  Springs 
Presbyterian  Church.  A private  family  disposition  was  held. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home 
of  Madras. 

Rudy  Clements 

Rudy  Clements,  a longtime  tribal  government  member  with  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Warm  Springs,  died  Dec.  28,  2005,  at  St.  Charles  Medical  Center 
in  Bend  from  complications  due  to  diabetes.  He  was  69. 

Mr.  Clements  was  born  Dune  10,  1936,  to  parents  Bart  and  Helen 
(McCorkle)  Clements,  and  was  a direct  descendant  of  Sta-xo-thali,  a treaty 
signer  and  chief  of  the  Lower  Deschutes  Band. 


He  was  an  outstanding  high  school  athlete  and  cheerleader  at  Madras  High 
School,  and  in  his  youth  excelled  as  a boxer,  jockey  and  bowler.  He  later 
bowled  in  a semi-pro  league  and  traveled  to  competitions  around  the 
Northwest . 

He  was  one  of  the  Tribes'  earliest  college  graduates,  earning  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education  from  Eastern  Oregon  College  in 
1962.  In  college,  he  served  on  the  student  body  council,  and  lettered  in 
baseball  and  basketball. 

His  first  job  was  teaching  at  David  Douglas  High  School  in  Portland, 
where  he  also  coached  baseball  and  basketball.  Most  of  his  career  was 
spent  in  administrative  positions  with  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs,  including:  Warm  Springs  Community  Center  director  in  1964,  Tribal 
Education  coordinator  in  1968,  Community  Action  Program  director. 

Northwest  Regional  Labs  pilot  program  director  to  train  industry 
instructors  in  1969. 

During  the  next  30  years,  he  worked  as  the  Tribes'  Employee  Development 
Department  manager.  Tribal  Relations  director  and  municipal  manager,  where 
he  was  in  charge  of  education,  law  enforcement,  legal  aid,  court  and 
probate  administration,  community  center,  natural  resources,  extension, 
fire,  and  employment  training. 

He  served  on  numerous  boards,  commissions,  service  groups  and  committees 
Six  Oregon  governors  appointed  him  to  state  boards,  and  he  worked  with  Sen 
Vic  Atiyeh  (who  later  became  governor)  to  assist  the  State  Legislature  in 
creating  the  Commission  of  Indian  Services. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  he  led  efforts  on  gaming  issues  for  the  Tribes 
as  chair  of  the  Indian  Head  Casino  Board,  and  after  a merger,  chair  of  the 
Kah-Nee-Ta  High  Desert  Resort  and  Casino.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  help 
open  a casino  in  Cascade  Locks. 

In  the  community,  he  helped  various  tribal  dance  groups  raise  funds  for 
the  Lincoln's  Day  Powwow  held  in  Simnasho.  Over  the  years,  his  dance 
groups  performed  for  many  foreign  dignitaries,  corporations  and 
governmental  agencies. 

He  practiced  the  Washat  Indian  religion  and  worshiped  at  the  Simnasho 
Longhouse  for  many  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  47  years,  Anna  Queahpama  Clements; 
granddaughter,  Shayla  Frank;  great-grandson,  lake  Frank;  brothers,  George 
Clements,  Mike  Clements  and  Grant  Clements;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  and  daughter,  Trudee  Ann 
Clements,  on  Oct.  10,  2004. 

A prayer  service  was  held  at  his  home  Dec.  29,  with  dressing  ceremony 
Dec.  30,  at  the  Simnasho  Longhouse,  followed  by  overnight  services.  A 
Washat  service  and  interdenominational  service  were  held.  Burial  was  Dec. 
31,  at  the  Agency  Cemetery  in  Warm  Springs. 

Virginia  Conner 

Former  Madras  resident  Virginia  Wilkinson  Conner  died  Dec.  18,  2005,  at 
Willowbrook  Terrace  in  Pendleton,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Mrs.  Conner  was  born  April  14,  1926,  in  Cayuse,  Ore.,  to  Cyrus  Wilkinson 
and  Margaret  (White)  Wilkinson.  She  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  Catholic 
School,  Chemawa  Indian  School,  and  later  attended  secretarial  school.  She 
married  Gilbert  Conner  in  November  1948. 

Mrs.  Conner  was  involved  in  Happy  Canyon  and  the  Pendleton  Round-Up.  She 
held  the  position  of  Queen  of  the  Pendleton  Round-Up  in  1948  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Pendleton  Hall  of  Fame.  In  the  late  1960s,  they  lived  in 
Warm  Springs  for  a few  years,  then  settled  in  Madras.  In  Dune  of  this  year 
she  moved  to  a care  facility  in  Pendleton. 

She  enjoyed  sewing,  cooking  and  was  said  to  be  a very  good  horsewoman. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Andrew's  Catholic  Church  and  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband;  brother,  Maurice 
Wilkinson;  sisters,  Pauline  Stanger,  Lenore  Meanus,  Mildred  Nanegos  and 
Catherine  Nanegos;  and  a granddaughter . 

She  is  survived  by  daughters,  Cheryl  3.  Conner  of  Irrigon,  lody  Conner 
Bear  of  Wallowa,  Elaine  Miller,  Kit  Gonsalez,  Verna  Conner,  Carol  Conner 
and  Kristen  Conner,  all  of  Madras  and  Carla  Greene  of  Warm  Springs;  sons 


John  Conner  of  Lapawaii,  Idaho,  Dames  Conner  of  Madras,  Matthew  Conner  of 
Pendleton,  Thomas  Conner  of  Ukiah;  23  grandchildren  and  10  great- 
grandchildren . 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  Dec.  20  at  Burns  Mortuary  Chapel,  with 
recitation  of  the  rosary  at  the  longhouse  at  Mission  on  the  Umatilla 
Reservation.  A Washat  service  was  held  Dec.  20,  at  the  Mission  Longhouse 
with  interment  at  sunrise  Dec.  21,  at  Homly  Cemetery. 

Burns  Mortuary  of  Pendleton  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2005  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
January  4,  2006 
Winifred  A.  Ornelas 

YAKIMA  - Winifred  A.  Ornelas,  55  of  Yakima,  passed  away  Sunday,  Dan.  1, 
2006  at  home  surrounded  by  her  family. 

Winifred  was  born  Dune  14,  1950  in  Fort  Yukon,  AK  to  Lloyd  and  Mina 
(Nuckols)  DeGraff.  She  grew  up  in  McMinnville,  then  attended  Portland 
Community  College  and  later  Yakima  Valley  Community  College.  She  worked  as 
a nurse's  aid  for  Stapler's  Rest  home  while  in  Oregon.  After  moving  to 
Yakima,  she  was  a homemaker. 

On  Duly  5,  1978,  Winifred  married  Rafael  Ornelas.  She  enjoyed  spending 
time  with  family  and  friends,  shopping,  gardening,  and  helping  out  in  the 
community.  She  had  a unique  laugh  that  we  will  always  remember  her  by.  She 
was  a sweet  and  generous  person. 

She  is  survived  by:  her  mother,  Mina  DeGraff  of  McMinnville,  OR;  her 
loving  husband  Rafael  Ornelas  of  Yakima;  a son,  Rodney  DeGraff  of 
McMinnville,  OR;  two  daughters,  Angela  Ornelas  and  Lisa  Ornelas  of  Yakima; 
a brother,  Robert  DeGraff  of  McMinnville,  OR;  a sister,  Helen  Williams  of 
Dallas,  TX;  and  a grandson,  Gael  Ornelas  of  Yakima. 

Viewing  will  be  held  Wed.  from  10  until  5 at  Valley  Hills  Funeral  Home, 
Yakima.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  Thurs.  at  10  a.m.  at  Valley  Hills 
Funeral  Home,  Yakima  with  burial  to  follow  in  Tahoma  Cemetery. 

January  6,  2006 

Rose  Washington  Smartlowit 

TOPPENISH  - Rose  Washington  Smartlowit,  84,  of  Wapato,  Washington  went 
to  the  Creator  on  Wednesday  January  4,  2006  at  Toppenish  Community 
Hospital . 

Rose  was  born  February  15,  1921  in  Wapato,  Washington. 

Rose  did  beadwork  for  everyone  for  many  years.  She  enjoyed  root  digging 
and  berry  picking  in  the  Mt.  Adams  area. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Erroll  Stacy  Smartlowit,  Richard  A.  Colwash, 
Johnny  Sampson  and  Gregory  Olney;  daughters,  Caroline  D.  Stahi,  Marietta 
Smartlowit,  Ramona  Conrad  and  Toni  Rae  Smartlowit;  18  grandchildren  and 
numerous  great  grandchildren.  Rose  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband, 
Stanley  Smartlowit,  Sr.,  son,  Wayne  Colwash,  daughters,  Teresa  and  Arlene 
and  her  sister,  Grace  W.  Looney. 

Dressing  services  were  held  9:00  a.m.  Thursday,  January  5,  2006  at 
Merritt  Funeral  Home  in  Wapato.  Following  the  dressing  service,  she  was 
transported  to  the  Wapato  Longhouse  for  overnight  services.  The  procession 
will  leave  the  longhouse  at  9:00  a.m.  Friday  (today),  January  6th  for 
burial  in  the  Union  Gap  Cemetery.  Merritt  Funeral  Home  has  been  asked  to 
care  for  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

January  9,  2006 
Dillon  Ervin  Whiteplume 

ETHETE  - The  funeral  for  Dillon  Ervin  Whiteplume,  5,  will  be  conducted 
at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  10,  at  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Ethete.  Burial  will 
be  in  Willow  Cemetery. 

Vigil  for  the  Deceased  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today,  Jan.  9,  at  the  church. 


Visitation  will  follow  at  No.  3 Lone  Bear  Lane. 

Dillon  died  Ian.  6,  2006,  at  his  home,  surrounded  by  his  loving  family, 
after  a courageous  battle  with  cancer. 

Born  March  30,  2000,  in  Lander,  he  was  the  son  of  Leland  Black  and 
Janette  Whiteplume;  and  had  recently  graduated  from  Fort  Washakie  Head 
Start . 

A typical  little  boy,  he  enjoyed  playing  his  Game  Boy,  playing  in  the 
mud,  and  playing  football;  fishing;  four-wheeling;  riding  his  bicycle;  and 
listening  to  Indian  music.  He  loved  going  to  visit  his  family  members; 
wrestling  with  his  father;  and  spending  time  with  his  grandfather  Turkey, 
for  whom  he  was  named. 

After  he  became  ill,  his  interests  turned  to  watching  basketball  and 
wanting  to  ride  horses. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  brothers  and  sisters,  Elias  Whiteplume, 
Lanette  and  Kalli  Black,  and  Neti,  Lisa,  Opa,  Rayleen,  Chris,  Braydon, 
Ashten,  Monique,  Angel,  Elijah,  Autumn,  Sienna,  Elijah,  Charlie,  Robert, 
Isaiah,  Kimberly,  Janice,  Tablee,  Lestra,  Brandon,  Malcom,  Shawn  and 
Bronco;  his  grandparents,  Georgine  K.  Brown,  Dusty  Whiteplume,  Lee  Black, 
Betty  Black,  LaVerne  Brown,  Pamela  Brown,  Iva  Brown,  Mary  and  Jackie 
Herrera,  Flora  and  Cora  Willow,  Gary  Martin,  Rodger  Brown,  Shorty  Lone 
Bear,  Laura  Whiteplume,  Brenda  Brown,  Tena  Beydler  and  Amelia  Shakespear; 
numerous  aunts  and  uncles;  and  his  great-great-grandparents,  Margaret 
Spoonhunter  and  Sally  and  Doe  Red  Burro. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Francis  X.  Whiteplume;  his 
grandparents,  Leo  Brown,  Ivan  Brown,  Genevieve  and  Louis  Whiteplume  and 
Margaret  Brown;  and  an  uncle. 

The  family  would  appreciate  memorials  to  the  Wind  River  Cancer  Resource 
Center. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 

January  4,  2006 

Francis  Hardground 

LAME  DEER  - Francis  Hardground,  68,  of  Lame  Deer,  died  Monday,  Jan.  2, 
2006,  at  the  Horizon  Hospice  House  in  Billings. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  5,  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Jan.  6,  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Birney  Cemetery. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge. 

January  7,  2005 

Bruce  Thomas  Russell  III 

Bruce  Thomas  Russell  III,  infant  son  of  Bruce  and  Toni  Arcoren  Russell, 

II  of  Billings,  died  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  5,  2006,  in  the  St.  Vincent 
Hospital . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  9,  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Spirit  of  Life  Four  Square  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
January  8,  2006 
Bruce  Russell  III 

Bruce  Thomas  Russell  III,  infant  son  of  Bruce  and  Toni  Arcoren  Russell, 
II,  of  Billings,  died  Thursday,  Jan.  5,  2006,  in  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital. 

Baby  Brucie  or  Brother  Bear,  as  he  was  affectionately  called  ,was  born 
June  15,  2005,  in  Billings.  He  was  a happy  baby,  who  was  always  excited  to 
greet  his  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Bruce  and  Toni  of  Billings;  his  sisters. 


Phoenix  Russell  and  Hannah  Shane;  his  brothers,  Tyrell  and  Kendall  Russell 
and  Aiden  Little  Light;  an  adopted  sister,  Marta  Brown;  maternal 
grandparents,  Kathy  Arcoren  of  Hardin  and  Anthony  Arcoren  of  S.D.; 
maternal  side  grandparents,  Kendall  (Maria)  and  Doe  (Dulie)  Old  Horn, 
Danelle  (Ralph)  Chavez,  Zack  (Tina)  and  Ertis  (Kathy)  Fighter,  Dr.,  Alisha 
(Daryl)  Big  Hair,  Carrie  (Tim)  McCleary,  Desirae  Old  Coyote,  Trivian 
(Deff)  Rides  the  Bear,  Cyril  and  Dana  Not  Afraid,  Barbara  Stewart,  Norman 
and  Shannon  Running,  Sr.,  Anthony,  Kathy  Ann,  Randy,  Dason,  Tim,  Charles 
and  Dohn  Arcoren,  Dr.;  maternal  great-grandparents,  Ricky  and  Brenda 
Fighter,  Dale  (Myrna),  Corky  (Rachel),  Sarge  and  Dack  (Debbie)  Old  Horn, 
Victoria  and  Shirleen  Bad  Bear,  Dessie  Little  Nest,  Clara  Big  Lake, 
Clayton,  Lindsey,  Thomasine,  Wendell,  Henry  and  Ryan  Bad  Bear,  Sam  (Cara), 
Iva,  Darwyn,  Dohn  and  Victor  Bull  Shows,  Davene  Big  Lake,  Pat  (Lee) 
Arellano,  Gladys  (Woodrow)  Brien,  Elizabeth  Plain  Feather,  Mae  Ann  House 
and  Shirley  Fighter;  maternal  aunts  and  uncles,  Kendra  Arcoren,  Marv  Old 
Horn,  William  Gardner,  Brandy,  Adrian,  Kellie  and  Sara  Old  Horn,  Erlissa, 
Kasey,  Aryn  and  Ertis  Fighter,  III,  Dacinda  Big  Hair,  Katie  and  Austin 
McCleary,  Chad  and  Anita  Little  Head,  Cheryl  Not  Afraid,  George  Knows  Gun, 
Tara  White  and  Bez  Bull  Shows;  paternal  grandparents,  Bruce  and  Connie 
Russell  Sr.,  of  Canada;  paternal  side  grandparents,  Vanita  (Victor) 
Bearquiver,  Cleminca,  Edwina,  Clinton  (Margaret)  and  Michael  Stops  at 
Pretty  Places,  Sr.,  Dimmy  (Safara),  Ron  (Betty)  and  Dennifer  Big  Lake, 
Isaac  (MaryDane),  Calvin  and  Sampson  Bird  in  Ground,  III,  Melissa  (Wesley) 
Falls  Down,  Fray  (Victor)  Nomee,  Dudy,  Dunetta,  Sheila,  Raymond,  Dave, 
Deff,  Rebecca,  Verena,  Lydia,  Delinda,  Arnold,  Dennifer,  Franklin,  Dohnny, 
Tim,  Gavin,  Benny,  Steven,  Sherri,  Karen,  Maxine,  Dorthea,  Leeann,  Cheryl, 
Marjie,  Leitha,  Dorothy,  Denise,  Evelyn,  Coolidge,  Lois  and  Warren 
Defferson,  Dr.,  Sheri  (Clinton)  House,  Violet  Wolf  Black,  Huskie,  Carl, 
Robbie,  Tom  and  Maria  Russell,  Roni  and  Delvin  No  Runner;  paternal  great 
grandparents,  Sampson  Bird  in  Ground,  II,  Bernice  and  lone  Defferson; 
paternal  aunts  and  uncles,  Cameron  Russell,  Teddy  Bear,  Connie  Nomee,  Ty 
Crooked  Arm,  Shawna  (Lewellyn)  Dawes,  Harold,  Larry  (Val),  Todd  (Dashai), 
Doslyn,  Dulius  and  Ron  Big  Lake,  Dr.,  CD,  Isaac,  Daniel,  Dohnny  and  Starr 
Stops,  Faith,  Donathan  and  Shantel  Bull  Chief,  Tyler  (Lisa)  Left  Hand, 
Thomas  (Tracy)  Defferson,  Aiden  (Mary)  Not  Afraid,  Clarise  and  Clarissa 
Defferson . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Monday,  Dan.  9,  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Spirit  of  Life  Four  Square  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Billings  Outpost. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Danuary  5,  2006 

Ashley  Dawn  Still  Smoking 

Ashley  Dawn  Still  Smoking,  17,  passed  away  Sunday,  Dan.  1,  2006,  from 
injuries  sustained  in  an  auto  accident  near  Browning. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Glacier  College  Home  Center  with  rosary 
services  Thursday  at  7 p.m.  Her  funeral  Mass  will  be  Friday  at  2 p.m.  at 
the  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning.  Burial  will  follow  in  St. 
Anne's  Cemetery  in  Heart  Butte.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the 
arrangements . 

Ashley  was  born  Dune  12,  1988  in  Browning  to  Alfred  and  Danice  (Little 
Dog)  Still  Smoking.  She  was  a senior  at  Browning  High  School  and  would 
have  graduated  in  May  2006.  Ashley  enjoyed  being  with  her  friends,  playing 
stick  games  and  basketball.  She  spent  time  beading  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Alfred  and  Danice  Still  Smoking  of 
Browning;  brothers,  Michael  Loons  Foot  of  Missoula,  Robert  Cross  Guns  of 
Great  Falls  and  Tyler  Still  Smoking  of  Browning;  grandparents,  Frank  and 
Marie  Still  Smoking  and  Theresa  Wall  all  of  Browning. 


She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents , Dim  and  Evelyn  Little  Dog. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Danuary  4,  2006 

Ashley  Dawn  Still  Smoking 

BROWNING  - Ashley  Dawn  Still  Smoking,  17,  a senior  at  Browning  High 
School,  died  in  an  auto  accident  Sunday  near  Browning. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  College  Home  Center,  with  a rosary 
there  at  7 p.m.  Thursday.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Little  Flower 
Catholic  Church,  with  burial  at  St.  Anne's  Cemetery  in  Heart  Butte. 

Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Alfred  and  Danice  Still  Smoking  of 
Browning;  brothers  Michael  Loons  Foot  of  Missoula,  Robert  Cross  Guns  of 
Great  Falls  and  Tyler  Still  Smoking  of  Browning;  and  grandparents  Frank 
and  Marie  Still  Smoking  and  Theresa  Wall,  all  of  Browning. 

Ashley  was  born  Dune  12,  1988,  in  Browning,  to  Alfred  and  Danice  (Little 
Dog)  Still  Smoking.  She  was  a senior  at  Browning  High  School  and  would 
have  graduated  in  May,  2006.  Ashley  enjoyed  being  with  her  friends,  stick 
games  and  basketball.  She  spent  time  beading  and  listening  to  music. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents.  Dim  and  Evelyn  Little  Dog. 

Danuary  5,  2006 
Victoria  Irene  Martin 

POPLAR  - Victoria  Irene  (Tomahawk)  Martin,  75,  of  Poplar,  who  worked  as 
a nurse's  aide  for  more  than  25  years  and  enjoyed  traveling  and  making 
star  quilts,  died  Monday  at  a care  center  in  Mandan,  N.D. 

A wake  is  4 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  with  a prayer 
service  at  7 p.m.  Her  funeral  is  noon  Monday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in 
Fort  Kipp  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net 
or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Survivors  include  sons  Edwin  Fast  Horse  Sr.  of  Washington  and  Lester 
Fast  Horse  Sr.  and  Leonard  Martin  Dr.  of  Montana;  daughters  Nancy  Martin 
Bauer  of  Bismarck,  N.D.,  and  Lorna  Martin  of  Poplar;  adopted  daughters, 

Mona  Buckles  and  Beth  Iron  Bear  of  Poplar;  adopted  sons  Marvin  "Mutt" 

Magnan  and  Brian  Groesback  of  Ethete,  Wyo.;  and  22  grandchildren, 
including  two  whom  she  raised,  Lawrence  and  Edwin  Fast  Horse  of  Poplar. 

Danuary  9,  2006 

Geoffrey  Dames  Descharme 

ROCKY  BOY  - Geoffery  Dames  Descharme,  15,  died  Dec.  30,  from  injuries  he 
received  in  a vehicle  accident  in  Arizona. 

His  wake  services  have  begun.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Rocky  Boy 
Lutheran  Church,  with  burial  in  the  Descharme  Family  Cemetery.  Holland  and 
Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  handling  arrangements . 

Geoffery  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Georgiana  Descharme;  brothers  Randy 
Dacob  Descharme,  Christopher  D.  Descharme  and  Austin  D.  Descharme;  sisters 
Andrea  Lucille  Descharme  and  Anika  Rose  Descharme;  his  grandmother,  Alice 
H.  Descharme  of  Wheatfields;  an  uncle,  Andrew  D.  Descharme,  all  of 
Wheatfields,  Ariz.;  and  many  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

Geoffery  was  born  Dune  14,  1990,  in  Missoula  to  Georgiana  Descharme.  He 
lived  in  Missoula  with  his  mother  until  they  moved  in  1993  to  Wheatfields, 
Ariz.  There  Geoffery  attended  Tsaile,  Arizona  Public  School.  He  was  in  the 
eighth  grade.  He  enjoyed  music  and  artwork  and  marking  arrowheads.  He  was 
very  close  to  his  grandmother  and  spent  a lot  of  time  with  her. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather  Doseph  A Descharme. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Danuary  8,  2006 


Mary  Agnes  Pichette  Trahan 

TACOMA,  Wash.  - Mary  Agnes  Trahan,  78,  was  called  home  by  our  creator  on 
Monday,  Ian.  2,  2006,  at  St.  Doseph  Hospital  in  Tacoma. 

She  was  born  Dune  5,  1927,  in  St.  Ignatius  and  lived  most  of  her  life 
there,  until  1977  when  she  moved  to  Cut  Bank. 

In  1984,  she  moved  to  Tacoma  to  help  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  with 
their  two  handicapped  children.  In  1990,  she  moved  with  them  to  Birmingham 
Ala.,  to  continue  caring  for  the  children  while  they  both  worked.  She  then 
moved  back  to  Tacoma  in  1992  and  resided  there  until  her  passing.  Mary 
died  of  complications  due  to  diabetes. 

She  married  Lyman  Luke  Trahan  in  1955.  Luke  had  three  sons.  Art,  Mike 
and  Ron  from  a previous  marriage  and  she  raised  them  as  her  own.  They  had 
one  daughter,  Dixie,  from  their  marriage.  In  1972,  they  adopted  their 
granddaughter,  Marilee  Trahan.  We  would  also  like  a special  mention  of  Dim 
Skelton,  who  is  a half  brother  to  Art,  Mike  and  Roy  Trahan. 

During  her  lifetime,  she  was  a bookkeeper  for  their  business,  L&M 
Logging  and  worked  at  Plum  Creek  Lumber  in  Pablo  for  four  years.  She  and 
Luke  also  owned  and  operated  the  Santa  Rita  Tavern  in  North  Cut  Bank. 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Luke;  her  parents  Dames  and 
Agnes  Standing  Bear  Pichette;  her  sister,  Mary  Rita  (Pete)  Evans;  brothers 
Baptiste,  Ernest,  Dames  B.  Pichette  and  Doe  and  Steve  (Brody)  Abell;  her 
granddaughter,  Billee  Do  "B.D."  Brabender,  who  just  recently  passed  away; 
granddaughter  Wendy  Roullier;  premature  son  and  daughter  of  Ron  and  Violet 
Trahan;  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  and  their  families.  Art  and  Gloria  of 
Elmo,  Mike  and  Caro  of  Ronan,  Ron  and  Violet  of  St.  Ignatius,  Bill  and 
Dixie  Brabender  of  Lakewood,  Wash.,  and  Marilee  Trahan;  and  her  youngest 
brother,  Noel  Pichette  of  St.  Ignatius.  She  also  has  21  grandchildren,  30 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-grandchild  and  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  relatives  and  friends. 

Traditional  wake  services  have  begun  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius. 
Rosary  will  be  at  8 p.m.  Sunday,  Dan.  8,  at  the  Longhouse.  with  wake 
closing  beginning  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Longhouse.  Mass  will  follow  at 
the  Mission  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Tuesday  at 
the  Catholic  Cemetery  where  she  will  be  put  to  rest  with  her  husband  and 
granddaughter . 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  in  St.  Ignatius  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Danuary  9,  2006 

Doseph  'Doe'  Nomee 

ARLEE  - Doseph  "Doe"  Nomee,  84,  passed  away  Saturday,  Dan.  7,  2006,  at 
St.  Patrick  Hospital  in  Missoula  from  complications  due  to  a stroke. Doe 
was  born  to  Veronica  (McGillis)  and  Dohn  Nomee  on  March  15,  1921,  in  Rocky 
Boy.  Always  a traveling  man.  Doe  worked  as  a ranch  hand  and  eventually 
made  the  Docko  Valley  his  home. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  brother  Andrew  D.  Nomee,  sister 
Isabel  Gardipee  and  daughter  Lorraine  Nomee. 

Survivors  include  a son  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  and  many  nieces  and  nephews 
Visitation  will  begin  at  8 a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Arlee  Community  Center  with 
a closing  service  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday.  Interment  will  follow  at  Docko 
Cemetery  near  Arlee. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Danuary  6,  2006 

Lulu  Pina  Nazuruk,  56 
Noorvik 

Noorvik  resident  Lulu  Pina  Nazuruk,  56,  died  Dec.  31,  2005,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center. 

A service  was  Tuesday  at  Friends  Church  in  Anchorage.  Michael  Curtis 
officiated.  A second  service  will  be  at  Noorvik  Friends  Church.  Burial 
will  be  at  Noorvik  Cemetery  Hill. 


Mrs.  Nazaruk  was  born  Nov.  21,  1949,  in  Noorvik  to  Violet  Stone  Pungalik 
and  Walter  Pungalik  Sr.  She  retired  from  Northwest  Arctic  Borough  School 
District  in  1996  after  22  years  as  a kindergarten  teacher.  She  also  worked 
for  Noorvik  Traditional  Council,  with  the  Elders  Council,  and  as  mayor  of 
Noorvik.  She  was  a member  of  Noorvik  Friends  Church. 

She  enjoyed  camping,  fishing,  hunting,  berry-picking,  sewing  and 
visiting. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Most  of  all.  Lulu  loved  God,  her  husband,  Charlie, 
and  her  13  children,  and  raised  her  grandchildren  as  her  own.  ... 

Traveling  to  Fairbanks  with  her  children  at  a young  age,  she  obtained  her 
bachelor's  degree  and  teaching  certificate.  ... 

"She  and  her  husband  enjoyed  the  subsistence  lifestyle:  hunting,  fishing 
camping  and  berry-picking.  She  loved  taking  her  extended  family  with  her 
on  many  of  these  trips,  which  made  the  best  memories.  Because  of  her 
respect  for  elders,  one  of  the  many  things  she  did  was  to  be  the  elders' 
representative.  Over  the  years,  she  often  fed  as  many  as  50  people  in  a 
day.  She  never  missed  having  a party  for  her  family  members'  birthdays.  .. 
She  gave  her  children  so  much,  and  she  encouraged  them  to  be  strong.  She 
was  the  best  wife  and  the  best  mother  and  grandmother.  Because  Lulu  was  so 
loving,  her  children  are  loving,  too." 

The  family  referenced  Proverb  31:  28-29  and  Psalm  23. 

Mrs.  Nazaruk  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Charlie  Nazuruk  Sr.;  daughters 
and  son-in-law,  Mamie  and  David  Brown,  Maggie,  Claudia,  Margaret,  Martha, 
and  Rochelle  Nazuruk;  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  Herbert  and  Flora  Nazuruk 
Walter  and  Jennifer  Nazaruk,  Fred  and  Eva  Nazuruk,  Robert,  Daniel,  Charlie 
Jr.  and  Donnie  Nazaruk;  and  adopted  son,  Johnny  Nazuruk. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons,  Ralph  and  Johnny  Nazaruk; 
brothers,  Larry  Stone  and  Walter  Pungalik,  Jr.;  and  sisters  and  brother- 
in-law,  Gertrude  Goodwin,  Bealuh  and  Paul  Mason,  and  Harriet  Pungalik. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

January  7,  2006 

Christopher  Oman,  35 
North  Pole 

North  Pole  resident  Christopher  J.  Oman,  35,  died  Dec.  29,  2005,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A private  memorial  was  held  by  family  members  to  celebrate  and  reflect 
on  his  life. 

Mr.  Oman  was  born  June  16,  1970,  in  Coon  Rapids,  Minn.,  to  Curtis  and 
Barbara  Oman.  He  received  his  GED  and  worked  as  a laborer  in  the  carpentry 
field. 

He  moved  to  Alaska  in  1981.  He  enjoyed  Native  American  art,  outdoor 
wildlife,  raising  his  daughter  and  spending  time  with  her  and  his  family. 

His  family  wrote:  "Chris  was  a man  of  few  words,  but  his  thoughts  were 
very  profound.  Through  his  struggles  with  his  illness,  he  was  brave  and 
will  be  remembered  for  his  dignity  and  smile." 

Mr.  Oman  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Samantha  Oman  of  North  Pole; 
brothers,  Curtis  Oman  of  Eagle  River  and  Eric  Oman  of  Chugiak;  and  aunts, 
uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

January  8,  2006 

David  Trenton,  66 
Nikiski 

Nikiski  resident  and  Alaska  Native  David  Trenton,  66,  died  Jan.  5,  2006, 
at  Central  Peninsula  General  Hospital  in  Soldotna. 

A viewing  and  panikhida  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Peninsula 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai.  A funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Holy 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Andrew  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Monfor  Cemetery.  A 
reception  will  follow  at  Tyotkas.  Pallbearers  will  be  Gene  Trenton,  Roy 
Trenton,  David  Kroto,  Justin  Trenton,  Brian  Trenton,  Ted  Kroto  Sr.,  Jason 


Murray,  Kevin  Trenton  and  Virgil  McCord  Dr.  Freddy  Trenton  will  be 
honorary  pallbearer. 

Mr.  Trenton  was  born  April  27,  1939,  in  Tyonek  to  Leo  and  Katherine 
Trenton . 

He  worked  as  a commercial  fisherman,  heavy  equipment  operator  and  oil 
field  worker,  living  in  Tyonek  and  Sitka.  He  retired  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  road  construction  in  1988. 

Mr.  Trenton  was  past  president  of  the  Native  Village  of  Tyonek  and  a 
member  of  Holy  Assumption  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Kenai. 

He  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  visiting  with  friends  and  relatives,  and 
walks  on  the  beach. 

His  family  said:  "He  will  always  be  remembered  by  his  quirky  sense  of 
humor.  Before  his  disability,  he  loved  to  take  the  family  sportfishing, 
hunting  and  on  picnics.  His  favorite  times  were  when  he  was  with  family 
and  friends,  especially  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . " 

Mr.  Trenton  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  B.K.,  and  grandsons, 
Ted  Jr.  and  Adam. 

Survivors  are  his  wife  of  45  years,  Virginia  Trenton  of  Nikiski; 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Julie  and  Jason  Murray;  sons,  Eugene,  Roy  and 
Harry  "Freddy"  Trenton,  all  of  Nikiski;  son-in-law,  Ted  Kroto  Sr.  of 
Anchorage;  granddaughters,  Marjorie  Trenton  of  Nikiski,  Vanessa  Kroto  of 
Wasilla,  Adrianna  Trenton  and  Ivory  Trenton  of  Nikiski,  Anastasia  Trenton 
of  Wyoming,  Dyann  Wik  of  Nikiski,  and  Sherrie  and  Sara  Murray  of  Nikiski; 
grandsons,  David  Kroto  of  Anchorage  and  Dustin  Trenton  of  Nikiski;  great- 
grandchildren, Rachel  and  Joyce  Trenton  of  Nikiski,  Rain  Kroto  of  Wasilla, 
and  Brandon  and  Lillian  Kroto  of  Soldotna;  and  numerous  other  family 
members  and  friends  throughout  Alaska  and  the  Lower  48. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  Virginia  Trenton,  P.0.  Box  8658, 
Nikiski  99635. 

Arrangements  were  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

January  9,  2006 

Audrey  Adler,  74 
Copper  Center 

Copper  Center  resident  Audrey  Lee  Smithart  Adler,  74,  died  Dec.  28,  2005 
at  home  of  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary  disease. 

At  her  request,  no  services  will  be  held. 

Mrs.  Adler  was  born  Oct.  12,  1931,  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  to  Alton  Clifford 
Smithart  and  Lucille  (Craig)  Brenwick. 

She  was  a civilian  survivor  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

She  married  Stanley  Adler  on  May  20,  1950,  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Mrs.  Adler  was  a project  planner  for  Ball  Aerospace  in  Boulder,  Colo., 
from  1969  until  her  retirement  in  1992. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers. 

Before  her  employment,  she  accompanied  her  husband  and  raised  her  family 
at  many  U.S.  Coast  Guard  fog  and  signal  light  stations  in  California,  New 
York  and  Vermont. 

Mrs.  Adler  was  listed  on  the  original  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  and  was  an  Ahtna  Inc.  shareholder.  She  was  associated  with  the  Native 
village  of  Kluti-Kaah. 

She  moved  to  Copper  Center  in  1996  to  be  near  her  mother  and  to  enjoy 
her  extended  family. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband;  father;  brother,  Charles 
Harold  Smithart;  mother;  and  uncle,  Ahtna  traditional  chief  Harry  Johns  Sr 

Mrs.  Adler  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Jeanette  Williams  of  Copper 
Center  and  Penny  Adler  and  Cheryl  Lee  of  Colorado;  brothers,  John  Wesley 
Smithart  of  Nevada  and  Alton  Clifford  Smithart  Jr.;  sister,  Gloria  Cook  of 
California;  sons-in-law,  Goodwin  Lee  and  Steven  Sedelmeier  of  Colorado; 
uncle,  Fred  Ewan  of  Gulkana;  grandchildren  and  their  spouses,  Stacy 
McLouth  and  her  husband,  Charles,  Sondra  Lee  and  her  husband,  Patrick 
Duffy,  Zachariah  Williams  and  his  wife,  Teresa,  and  Caitlin  Lechuga  and 
her  husband,  Dustin;  great-grandchildren.  Celeste  Williams,  Lydia  Duffy 
and  Alexander  McLouth;  three  sisters-in-law  in  Colorado;  and  many  cousins 
in  Copper  Center  and  Gulkana. 


Arrangements  are  with  Valley  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory. 


Mae  Rindt,  54 
Neenah,  Wis. 

Former  Alaska  resident  Mae  "Nauqrnauq"  Rindt,  54,  died  Ian.  6,  2006,  at 
Theda  Clark  Medical  Center  in  Neenah,  Wis. 

Private  graveside  services  will  be  Tuesday  at  the  Wisconsin  Veterans 
Memorial  Cemetery  in  King,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Rindt  was  born  Feb.  18,  1951,  in  Selawik  to  Minnie  "Aliitchak" 
(Cleveland)  Gray  and  Arthur  "Qatlu"  Gray.  She  met  Gene  Rindt  in  Fairbanks, 
and  they  were  married  March  10,  1973,  in  Fort  Wainwright.  The  couple  had 
moved  from  Fairbanks  to  various  other  locations  before  moving  to  New 
London,  Wis.,  during  the  late  1970s. 

Mrs.  Rindt  was  employed  by  Sara  Lee  Inc.  in  New  London  for  24  years. 

She  loved  traveling,  golfing,  shopping,  cooking,  gardening  and  spending 
time  with  family. 

Survivors  are  her  husband.  Gene;  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Tanya 
"Aliitchak"  and  Eric  Crisp  of  Alamogordo,  N.M.,  and  Tina  "Qalukisaq"  and 
Mike  Johnson  of  Mildenhall,  England;  granddaughters.  Hunter  "Nauqnugi" 
Merriman  and  Dana  "Sanmigana"  Johnson;  mother,  Minnie  "Aliitchak"  Gray  of 
Ambler;  sisters  and  brothers-in-law,  Aggie  "Kisik"  Jack  of  Kotzebue, 

Evelyn  "Nuuqaq"  and  Neil  Wiley  of  Magnolia,  Texas,  Doris  "Ningy"  and  Len 
Anderson  of  Anchorage,  and  Helen  "Qalqlanq"  Roberts  of  Anchorage;  brother, 
George  "Tiirik"  Gray  of  Anchorage;  and  many  aunts  and  uncles. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Arthur;  sister.  Sue  Fletcher; 
and  nephew,  Steve  Lie  Jr. 

Arrangements  were  by  Eberhardt-Stevenson  Funeral  Home  in  Clintonville, 
Wis . 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

January  8,  2006 
Linda  Evans 

Nanwalek  resident  and  Alaska  Native  Linda  P.  Evans  died  Sunday,  Jan.  1, 
2006,  at  home  in  Nanwalek.  She  was  44. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  5,  at  Sts.  Sergius- 
Herman  of  Valaam  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Nanwalek.  Father  Sergie  Active 
officiated.  Burial  followed  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Evans  was  born  Oct.  15,  1961,  in  Bethel.  She  graduated  high  school 
and  worked  as  a lactation  consultant  and  CHR  for  Chugachmuit, 
administrator  for  the  Nanwalek  IRA  Council  and  a fee  agent  at  home  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance. 

She  was  Russian  Orthodox  and  enjoyed  crafts,  sewing,  gardening,  birds 
and  flowers. 

"She  was  a wonderful  wife  and  loving  mom  to  her  kids  and  grandbabies. 

She  always  made  the  best  of  times.  She  loved  everyone  and  was  always 
loving  and  caring.  She  was  very  proud  of  her  culture  and  was  a beautiful 
woman  both  inside  and  out.  Her  memory  will  be  eternal  and  she  will  be 
missed  dearly. 

"Her  parents,  brother,  sisters  and  other  relatives  are  also  going  to 
miss  her  dearly.  We  all  have  very  fond,  happy  and  loving  memories  of  her," 
her  family  wrote. 

Mrs.  Evans  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister,  Martha  Jimmy. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Vincent  L.  Evans;  daughters,  Candace 
Demas,  Sweetie  and  Sissy  Evans;  sons,  Kadeon  and  Kurtis  Evans,  all  of 
Nanwalek;  parents,  Rapheal  and  Vivian  Jimmy  of  Mountain  Village;  brothers, 
Stanislaus  Jimmy  of  Emmonak,  Michael  Jimmy  of  Bethel,  Ralph  and  Raymond 
Jimmy  of  Nanwalek;  sisters,  Maria  Moore  of  Anchorage,  Rachel  Jimmy  and 
Lena  Joe  of  Mountain  Village,  and  Berdella  Jimmy  of  Nanwalek;  grandsons, 
Severan  and  James  Demas  of  Nanwalek;  granddaughter,  Sura  Demas  of 
Nanwalek;  and  many  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 


Kenai,  AK. 

January  9,  2006 
Lorraine  Claus 

CLAUS  Lorraine  - At  the  Brantford  General  Hospital  on  January  7 2006, 
Lorraine  Claus,  age  58  years; 

daughter  of  the  late  Fred  and  Rena  (Staats)  Claus;  mother  of  Marilyn  and 
Maurice  Wesley,  Brenda  and  Walter  Hendsbee,  Howard  Jr.  and  Jamie,  Wayne 
and  Chrissy  Claus;  sister  of  Roy  and  Sandra  Claus,  Sandra  and  Glen 
Williams,  Pearl  and  the  late  Don,  Fred  Claus  and  Paula,  Omer  and  the  late 
Vera  White,  Allie  and  the  late  Lloyd  Claus  and  the  late  Howard,  Clara, 
Conrad,  Flora  Claus  and  Bernice  and  John  DeCaire;  special  Auntie  of  Murray 
and  Jodi  and  Eileen;  also  survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Resting  at  the  HYDE  & MOTT  CHAPEL,  Hagersville  after  7 p.  m.  Sunday 
until  12  noon  Tuesday,  then  to  the  Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Church  for 
Funeral  Service  and  Burial  on  Tuesday  at  1 p.  m.  Evening  prayers  7 p.  m. 
Monday. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Brantford  Expositor. 

January  4,  2006 
Jeanette  Elysia  Hoostie 

HOOSTIE  - Jeanette  Elysia  Joyce  passed  away  suddenly  on  Friday,  December 
30,  2005  at  the  age  of  19  years. 

Jeanette  is  predeceased  by  her  maternal  grandparents,  stepgrandfather, 
paternal  grandfather  and  two  aunts  and  three  uncles. 

Left  to  cherish  her  memory  are  her  four  children,  sons  Skyler  and  Carter, 
twin  daughters,  Rosezata  and  Roseabella  and  their  father  Micky  Issac. 
Jeanette  is  also  survived  by  her  mother  Barbara  Hoostie,  and  father 
Zachary  Wasacase,  three  brothers,  Christopher,  Terry  and  Joshua,  sister 
Nicole  and  five  brothers  Dennis,  Arthur,  Justin,  Zachary  Jr.  and  Thomas, 
grandmother  Caroline  Wasacase,  also  grandmother  Beatrice  Bear,  brother-in- 
laws  Nicky  (Orleana),  Stephan  and  Everet  Isaac,  step-family,  Larry  and 
Myrna  and  children,  Pam,  Tessa,  Natalie,  Lance  and  Casey,  aunts,  Sandra 
(Bob)  Blanche,  uncle  Ron,  Kenneth  and  numerous  other  aunts,  uncles  nieces 
and  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

The  wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  January  5,  2006  commencing  at  5:00  P. 
M.  at  I.M.C.F.  3131  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina,  Sask.  A wake  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  January  6,  2006  at  5:00  P.M.  in  the  White  Bear  Band  Hall.  The 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  January  7,  2006  at  2:00  P.M.  in 
the  White  Bear  Band  Hall,  White  Bear  First  Nation. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 

January  6,  2006 
Mervin  Bigknife 

BIGKNIFE  - MERVIN  CLARENCE  ESMOND.  With  the  beginning  of  2006,  a new 
journey  has  begun  for  our  son,  husband,  father,  grandfather,  great- 
grandfather, brother,  uncle  and  friend.  The  Lord  called  him  home  January  4, 
2006  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

Mervin  leaves  to  celebrate  his  life,  his  beloved  wife  of  44  years, 

Hilda;  his  parents  Florence  and  Charles  Bigknife;  his  mother-in-law  Nancy 
Bitternose;  three  daughters,  Sharon  Bigknife,  Cheryl  LaFrance,  Rhonda 
(Tom)  Deutsch,  and  daughter-in-law  Cindy;  five  sons;  Elden  (Cathy),  Conrad 
(Shannon),  Ian  (Maxine),  Barclay,  Dallas  (Linda);  his  grandchildren;  CJ 
(Jessica),  Shanette  (Billy),  Justin,  Ira,  lone  (Gil),  Issac,  Ian  Jr., 
Elijah,  Ezekial,  Katriona  and  Karissa;  extended  grandchildren;  Destiny, 
Shayleen,  Kelly,  Dakota,  Chris,  Alana,  Justice,  Aaron,  Braiden  and 
Marlena;  greatgrandchildren;  Ashton,  Kieran,  Talia,  Seth  and  Darian;  four 
sisters;  Freda  (Donald)  Koochicum,  Vera  (Richard)  McNabb,  Stella  (Mike) 
Koochicum  and  Lynda  Bigknife;  brother,  Lawrence  (Anita)  and  adopted 
brother  Barry  Ryder;  special  aunts;  Yvonne  Bigknife,  Lillian  (Bill)  Morris, 
Beatrice  (Morris)  Kinequon;  special  uncles,  William  Bitternose,  Sidney 


(Monica)  Buffalo,  Irvin  (Doris)  Buffalo;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces, 
nephews  and  friends. 

A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  January  7,  2006  at  11:00  a.m 
in  Okanese  Learning  Centre,  Okanese  First  Nation  with  Pastor  Edmond  Gordon 
and  Ron  Hooper  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Bigknife  family  cemetery  on 
the  Star  Blanket  First  Nation.  An  on-line  book  of  condolence  may  be  signed 
at  www.speersfuneralchapel.com  "Your  spirit  is  free  now  and  may  you  rest 
in  peace.  All  those  who  loved  and  knew  you,  will  miss  you.  " 

John  Cadreau 

CADREAU  - JOHN  RANDOLPH  Cadreau  in  his  38th  year  passed  away  in  the 
early  morning  of  Saturday,  December  31st  , 2005  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan. 

John  is  survived  by  his  3 children  Codey,  Morgan,  and  Jylissa.  Special 
friend  Cynthia  Longman.  Adopted  father  and  mother  Gord  and  Helen  Whiteduck 
Brothers  Bruce  (Debbie),  Wayne,  Keith  (Sue),  Rick  (Wendy),  Gord  (Sharon- 
Ann).  Sisters  Darlene  (Tony),  Arlene  (Paul). 

Predeceased  by  his  mother  Annette  Cadreau,  father  John  Pickard,  and 
brother  Paul  Whiteduck.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and 
friends . 

Wake  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  January  8th,  2006  at  5pm  at  the  Whitebear 
Community  Hall  on  Whitebear  First  Nation.  Funeral  Services  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  January  9th,  2006  at  2:00  pm  at  the  Whitebear  Community  Hall  on 
Whitebear  First  Nation. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

January  9,  2006 

Herman  Eagle  Plume 
"Staahtainihki" 

HERMAN  EAGLE  PLUME  - "Staahtainihki",  passed  away  suddenly  at  the 
Cardston  Hospital  on  January  3,  2006  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

Herman  is  survived  by  two  children:  Cheryl  Big  Sorrel  Horse  & Herman 
(Cheryl)  Scout;  stepchildren:  Louise  Big  Sorrel  Horse  & Brent  (Shirley) 

Big  Sorrel  Horse;  four  grandchildren : Tracy  (Barclay)  Fox,  Tamara  (AJ) 
Weasel  Fat,  Charmaine  Big  Sorrel  Horse,  Lydia  (Kyle)  Black  Water;  two 
adopted  grandsons:  Terril  Crying  Head  & Brandon  Eagle  Plume;  two  great 
granddaughters:  Jaydon  Chalace  & Thai  Riesa  Lynn  Big  Sorrel  Horse  - all 
from  the  Blood  Reserve. 

Herman  was  born  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital  on  November  22,  1933, 
raised  on  the  Blood  Reserve,  and  received  his  education  at  St.  Mary's 
Residential  School.  Herman  excelled  in  any  activities  he  took  part  in  - 
sports,  arts,  and  crafts.  He  was  a successful  jockey,  chuckwagon  racer, 
outrider,  chariot  driver,  and  hockey  player.  Being  a successful  jockey 
took  him  to  many  places  throughout  Southern  Alberta,  United  States,  and 
Crow  Agency.  He  had  many  trophies  to  show  for  his  accomplishments. 

Herman  enjoyed  a number  of  hobbies  and  was  very  talented  when  it  came  to 
creating  broaches,  head  dresses,  and  bead  work.  He  still  did  a lot  of 
trading  with  the  Browning,  Montana  people  - beaded  art  work  in  trade  for 
clothing.  There  was  never  any  money  involved.  He  would  come  home  with  his 
American  money,  never  spending  it. 

Herman,  more  commonly  known  as  "Jockey",  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all 
those  who  knew  him,  especially  his  chidren. 

Herman  also  leaves  behind  two  brothers:  Patrick  (Theresa)  Eagle  Plume  & 
Merlin  (Lorna)  Eagle  Plume;  four  sisters:  Louisa  Hind  Bull  (Eagle  Plume), 
Catherine  (Jimmy)  Red  Crow  Jr.,  Josephine  (Jack)  Curly  Rider,  Margaret 
(Joe)  Knife;  one  adopted  sister  Mary  Louise  Oka;  sister-in-law  Ruby  Eagle 
Plume . 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Alfred  & Maggie  Eagle  Plume;  three 
brothers:  Alex,  Morris,  and  Joe  Eagle  Plume;  two  sisters:  Rose-Mary  & 
Carrie  Mary-Alice  Eagle  Plume;  three  uncles:  Chief  Jim  Shot  Both  Sides, 
Harry  Spear  Chief,  Willie  Eagle  Plume;  four  aunts:  Lillian  Across  the 
Mountain,  Annie  Shot  Both  Sides,  Mary  Eagle  Plume,  Lizzie  Across  the 
Mountain;  cousins:  Pauline  Eagle  Child,  Mary  Stella  Bare  Shin  Bone,  Nellie 
Long  Time  Squirrel,  Sarah  Wolf  Child;  six  nephews:  Freddy,  Dexter,  & Daryl 


Eagle  Plume,  limmy  Red  Crow  III,  Calvin  Cat  Face,  Albert  Black  Plume; 
three  nieces:  Christina  Eagle  Plume,  Marion  Chief  Body  (Eagle  Plume), 

Delia  Shouting;  son-in-law  Martin  Dr.  Across  The  Mountain.  The  family 
apologizes  for  any  names  that  might  have  been  missed. 

The  WAKE  SERVICE  will  be  held  on  Monday,  lanuary  9th,  2006  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  from  7:00  - 11:00  p.m.  continuing  all  night 
at  Louisa  Hind  Bull's  (Eagle  Plume's)  residence.  The  FUNERAL  MASS  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  lanuary  10th  at  the  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Blood  Reserve 
at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Pawel  Andrasz  Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  Blood 
Band  Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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January  21,  2006 

Western  Cherokee  unolvtana/cold  moon 
Kiowa  kaguat  p'a  san/little  bud  moon 
Anishnaabe  Gichi-Manidoo-giizis/Great  Spirit  moon 
Blackfeet  aisstoyiimsstaa/causes  cold  weather  moon 
Mvskogee  rv'fo  cusee/moon  of  winter's  younger  brother 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  ■ 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


We  are  here  now,  have  been  here  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  will  always  be  here.  We  have  fooled  them  all." 
_George  Horse  Capture,  A'aninin  (Gros  Ventre) 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


The  Lovely  lanet  has  been  reading  BLOGs.  One,  in  particular,  made  her  most 
unhappy.  As  you  can  read  in  the  article,  "Native  Americans  jump  to  Elouise 
Cobell's  defense",  Danet  was  not  the  only  Indian  to  take  issue  with  the 
writer's  lack  of  knowledge. 


This  note  caught  my  eye,  mostly  because  it  clearly  shows  how  little  the 
average  citizen  understands  federal  moneyjuggling,  especially  where  Native 
Americans  are  concerned.  The  average  Doe  appears  to  get  lost  in  all  those 
billion  and  millions  the  politicians  toss  about  --  and  this  Doe  is  really 
worked  up  about  an  attempted  Indian  raid  on  American  tax  dollars.  He 
suggests  enterprising  white  folks  ought  to  set  up  a Hummer  dealership  off 
the  rez.  I kinda  hope  this  guy  tries  it,  before  he  runs  the  numbers. 

He's  outraged  that  Indians  are  asking  for  either  a comprehensive 
accounting  of  federal  trust  monies  for  the  past  hundred  years,  or  failing 
that,  a settlement.  The  figure  of  $13  billion  is  tossed  out  as  a possible 
settlement  outcome  --  and  he's  mad  about  that!  Now  here  comes  the  corker. 
He  says  the  Indians  have  been  raking  in  a "not  minor  income"  over  the 
years.  He  even  gives  the  figures  --  $71  million  annually  for  10  million 
acres  of  Indian  land  and  225,000  Indian  trustees. 

Here's  a little  third  grade  math  about  the  "not  minor  income.  By  the 
author's  own  figures,  71  million  paid  to  Indians  for  the  use  of  their  own 
10  million  acres  divided  by  225,000  Indians  comes  to  $315  each  annually 
($7  an  acre  annually  --  I'd  like  to  get  a contract  to  use  land  for  that 
price).  IF  the  plaintiffs  are,  in  fact,  awarded  $13  billion  --  that  comes 
to  a one-time  payment  of  a little  over  $57,000. 

Trust  payments  were  never  paid  out  of  US  tax  money.  It's  money  ranchers, 
mining,  natural  gas  companies  and  oil  corporations  paid,  or  should  have 
paid  to  the  DOI  for  the  use  of  Indian  land. 

$7  an  acre  annually  for  oil  wells,  right-of-ways  for  gas  lines,  coal  mines, 
grazing,  forestry,  etc...  seems  a bit  inadequate,  now  doesn't  it? 

Either  the  DOI  "lost"  the  money  by  allocating  it  to  other  budgets  than  the 
rightful  owners'  accounts,  granted  woefully  low  sweetheart  contracts,  or 
it  was,  to  put  it  frankly  --  embezzled.  Or  all  the  above. 

The  feds  put  Indian  land  into  "trust"  ostensibly  because  Indians  were  too 
savage  to  manage  their  own  affairs  competently.  Well,  they've  kept  this 
fiction  up,  and  somebody's  been  pocketing  the  change.  The  DOI  claims  it's 
"impossble"  to  adequately  keep  up  with  Indian  accounts.  Hmmm ...  should  we 
then  wonder  about  the  "possibility"  of  keeping  up  with  tax  liabilities  or 
Social  Security  for  something  like  50  times  as  many  non-Indian  people? 

As  has  been  said  before  --  it  is  Indian  land,  being  used  by  private  and 
corporate  interests  under  the  DOI ' s oversight,  and  it's  time  to  pony  up. 

This  isn't  about  welfare.  It's  about  rent.  Elouise  Cobell  is  a true 
heroine  and  we're  darned  lucky  she  got  tired  of  being  told  "we  can't"  and 
stood  up  and  said  "you  must." 

If  you're  an  entrepreneur,  consider  how  this  can  work  in  your  favor. 

A Hummer  dealership  near  the  reservation? 

+/// 

/*/+ 

+ / * 


lanet  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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Native  Americans  jump  to  Elouise  Cobell's  defense 
Blast  writer  for  criticizing  trust  fund  settlement  proposal 
Sam  Lewin 
January  10,  2006 

Don't  mess  with  Elouise  Cobell. 


A Pennsylvania  writer  found  that  out  the  hard  way. 

A posting  on  the  website  PhillyBurbs.com  takes  the  Blackfeet  elder  to 
task  for  her  proposal  to  solve  the  long-running  controversy  trust  fund 
lawsuit.  The  writer  warns  readers  that  their  "pockets  are  about  to  be 
picked"  by  Cobell  and  her  supporters.  He  also  complains  that  the  Indian 
trust  lawsuit  led  to  a shutdown  of  the  Bureau  of  Indain  Affairs  website. 

Reaction  came  fast  and  furious.  In  the  hours  after  the  diatribe  was 
posted  a series  of  responses  came  in,  almost  all  of  them  highly  critical. 

"I  am  a member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  tribe  in  South  Dakota  and  I take 
great  offense  in  the  way  you  make  us...  sound.  We  not  only  had  our  lands 
stolen  away  but  our  spirits  also.  Why  don't  you  come  and  visit  and  stay 
awhile.  We  welcome  all.  We  are  not  rich  or  even  comfortable  but  we  would 
welcome  you.  We  do  have  jobs  (what  ever  is  available)  and  pay  taxes," 
wrote  Victoria  Burnett. 

"This  note  caught  my  eye,  mostly  because  it  clearly  shows  how  little  the 
average  citizen  understands  federal  money  juggling,  especially  where  Native 
Americans  are  concerned.  The  average  Doe  appears  to  get  lost  in  all  those 
billion  and  millions  the  politicians  toss  about  - and  this  Doe  is  really 
worked  up  about  an  attempted  Indian  raid  on  American  tax  dollars,"  wrote 
Danet  Smith. 

"Personal  biased  opinion  without  fact,  without  research,  without  merit," 
is  how  Kevin  Leecy  summed  up  the  article. 

The  trust  fund  was  started  after  the  breakup  of  Indian  reservations  in 
the  1880's.  Indians  were  allotted  beneficial  ownership  of  the  lands  with 
the  government  acting  as  trustee.  That  meant  it  was  the  government's  sole 
responsibility  to  keep  track  of  all  process  from  land,  mineral  or  oil 
sales.  A class  action  lawsuit  sought  to  determine  how  much  money  remained 
in  those  accounts  and  reform  the  way  federal  officials  keep  track  of  the 
money.  The  court  case,  brought  by  Cobell  on  behalf  of  Indian  trust  fund 
holders,  has  dragged  on  since  the  Clinton  presidency.  Many  observers 
believe  a settlement  is  the  only  possible  solution  at  this  point,  although 
terms  remain  to  be  negotiated. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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[Editorial  Comment:  If  Catholics  were  told  they  would  have  to  accept 
reclaimed  water  in  their  Baptismal  Fonts,  instead 
of  Indians  protesting  desecration  of  a Sacred 
Mountain  you  can  be  sure  the  decision  would  have 
been  different!] 

Dudge:  Snowbowl  can  make  snow 
Mark  Shaffer 

Republic  Flagstaff  Bureau 
Danuary  12,  2006 

FLAGSTAFF  - A federal  judge  on  Wednesday  ruled  in  favor  of  Arizona 
Snowbowl  making  artificial  snow  for  skiing  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks,  a 
major  setback  to  Native  American  tribes  that  had  hoped  to  increase  their 
religious  practices  on  public  land. 

In  his  ruling,  Dudge  Paul  Rosenblatt  noted  that  using  treated  wastewater 
in  snowmaking  did  not  present  a "substantial  burden"  on  Native  American 
cultures.  Many  tribes  in  northern  and  central  Arizona  consider  the  Peaks 
to  be  the  home  of  their  religious  deities. 

Rosenblatt  reinforced  in  his  decision  the  federal  policy  of  multiple 


uses  of  public  lands.  The  judge  also  concluded  that  there  was  no  way  to 
make  the  snow  in  a way  that  would  be  less  harmful  to  Native  religions. 
Using  groundwater  had  been  roundly  criticized  since  it  is  at  a premium. 

Howard  Shanker,  a Valley  attorney  who  represented  tribes  and 
environmental  groups  in  the  case,  did  not  return  calls  to  his  office 
Wednesday.  Shanker  has  previously  indicated  that  he  would  appeal  the 
decision  if  it  went  against  his  clients,  who  had  based  their  case  on  the 
1993  federal  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act. 

Snowbowl  General  Manager  D.R.  Murray  said  he  anticipates  work  beginning 
soon  on  a nearly  15-mile  pipeline.  The  treated  wastewater  will  be  frozen 
and  sprayed  on  the  slopes  during  ski  season. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Navajo  Nation  to  appeal  Peaks  case  Dudge  rules  against  tribe 
By  Ryan  Hall  The  Daily  Times 
January  13,  2006 

FARMINGTON  - The  Arizona  Snowbowl  ski  resort  can  begin  expansion  and  use 
1.5  million  gallons  of  reclaimed  wastewater  to  make  artificial  snow 
following  a Wednesday  decision  by  Federal  District  Dudge  Paul  Rosenblatt, 
according  to  a release  by  the  office  of  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe 
Shirley  Dr. 

"To  Native  people,  there  are  no  compromises  to  saving  self.  When  our 
ceremonies  go,  and  when  our  herbs  go,  there  are  no  compromises  left  to  be 
made,"  Shirley  said  in  the  statement  released  Wednesday  night.  "This  hurts 
all  native  people  to  see  our  ways  of  life  done  away  with  for  money.  There 
are  plenty  of  other  ways  to  make  money  besides  putting  filthy  water  on  a 
sacred  place." 

The  decision  supports  an  earlier  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service 
that  the  results  of  an  environmental  impact  study  show  the  project  will 
not  harm  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  (Dook ' o ' sliid  in  Navajo),  a sacred 
mountain  to  the  Dine'  and  at  least  13  other  tribes. 

Several  of  those  tribes  filed  the  suit  in  response  to  the  decision  to 
use  reclaimed  wastewater,  citing  alleged  violations  of  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act  and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

In  the  62-page  decision,  Rosenblatt  disagreed  with  that  claim. 

"The  Court  concludes  that  the  record  shows  that  the  Forest  Service 
conducted  a reasonable  scientific  analysis  of  the  environmental  impacts  of 
the  proposed  snowmaking  based  on  the  best  available  scientific  evidence," 
he  wrote. 

The  decision  allows  for  the  Snowbowl  to  immediately  begin  clearing  trees 
and  preparing  for  expansion. 

George  Hardeen,  communications  director  for  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe 
Shirley  Dr.,  who  testified  in  the  trial,  said  Shirley  directed  the 
Nation's  attorney  to  file  an  injunction  motion  and  a motion  of  appeal  with 
the  district  court.  If  the  motions  are  denied,  the  case  will  move  to  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

"I'd  like  to  see  all  the  tribes  appeal  it,"  noted  Navajo  Nation  Council 
Delegate  LoRenzo  Bates  of  Upper  Fruitland.  "Obviously  the  federal 
government  has  taken  the  money  that  could  be  made  over  the  beliefs  of 
Native  Americans.  Given  the  attitude  of  the  federal  government  towards 
Native  Americans,  it's  not  surprising." 

The  decision  handed  down  by  Rosenblatt  also  noted  that  wildlife  and 
plants  that  hold  religious  significance  for  the  Navajo  people  exist  on 
areas  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  not  occupied  by  Snowbowl. 


"It's  a slap  in  the  face  for  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  only  people  that 
originate  from  this  land  mean  nothing  to  the  federal  government/'  said 
Navajo  Nation  Council  Delegate  Wallace  Charley  of  Shiprock. 
"Philosophically,  physically,  how  would  you  feel  if  someone  is  destroying 
your  beliefs,  your  prayers,  your  life?  That's  exactly  what  I feel  is  being 
done  to  me. " 

Charley  noted  Navajo  philosophy  is  "really  hard  to  understand,"  but 
likened  the  "desecration"  of  the  sacred  mountain  to  damaging  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  He  added  Rosenblatt  is  "a  judge  who  has  no  shred  of  understanding 
what  the  mountain  means  to  us." 

Rosenblatt's  decision  noted  that  after  hearing  testimony  regarding  the 
importance  of  the  mountain  to  the  Navajo  people  as  well  as  testimony  on 
the  ski  resort's  proposed  uses,  that  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act 
(RFRA)  did  not  protect  the  tribe's  interest  in  this  case. 

"The  Court  finds  as  a matter  of  fact  and  concludes  as  a matter  of  law 
that  the  Forest  Service's  decision  to  authorize  upgrades  to  an  existing 
ski  area  is  not  a violation  of  RFRA,"  Rosenblatt  wrote. 

Hardeen  said  Thursday  that  Shirley  was  disappointed  with  the  decision 
and  his  first  call  that  morning  was  to  the  attorney  with  directions  to 
begin  the  appeal  process. 

"He's  deeply  saddened  that  the  Native's  perspective  about  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  is  being  missed,"  Hardeen  said.  "It's  still  perplexing.  A 
big  shock,  big  shock,  but  clearly  the  law  and  the  intent  of  the  law  was  on 
the  side  of  the  tribes,"  Hardeen  stated. 

He  added  Shirley  planned  to  try  to  meet  with  the  other  tribes  involved 
in  the  suit  to  discuss  the  decision  and  any  future  plan  of  action. 

Bates,  who  participated  in  a motorcycle  ride  to  the  site  of  the  trial  in 
Prescott,  Ariz.  when  the  trial  began,  said  the  decision  hurts  but  won't 
affect  the  beliefs  of  the  Navajo  people. 

"Despite  all  of  that,  the  beliefs  of  the  tribes  will  continue  on,  they 
will  not  diminish  in  any  way.  We  will  overcome  this,  I don't  know  how,  but 
we  will,  we  have  to,"  Bates  said. 

When  asked  if  he  might  participate  in  another  honor  motorcycle  run  to  a 
different  site  if  the  case  is  appealed.  Bates  said  he  believed  he  could 
also  speak  for  the  other  riders. 

"It's  not  that  I might,  I will,"  he  said,  adding  he  expected  to  be 
joined  by  those  who  participated  before. 
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Iraq  vet  learns  limits  of  job  security 
By  Marley  Shebala 
Navajo  Times 
lanuary  12,  2006 

STANDING  ROCK,  N.M.  - Strange,  confusing  and  shameful  are  words  used  to 
describe  the  situation  of  a Navajo  veteran  who  survived  Iraq  only  to  lose 
his  civilian  job,  despite  federal  and  tribal  protections  aimed  at 
preventing  such  problems. 

Army  National  Guardsman  lason  loe,  26,  returned  from  Iraq  in  March  and 
planned  to  resume  his  life  as  a husband,  father  and  Navajo  Nation 
firefighter.  It  didn't  work  out  that  way. 

"It  is  strange  that  during  the  Navajo  Nation  year  of  the  veteran,  the 
nation  would  allow  one  of  its  Iraq  veterans  to  lose  his  job  at  the  Navajo 
Fire  & Rescue  Department,"  said  Elaine  Notah,  a family  assistance 
specialist  for  the  New  Mexico  National  Guard  Center  in  Santa  Fe. 


Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale)  calls  Doe's  situation 
"confusing. " 

"I  don't  see  why  his  employer  would  not  accept  him  back/'  Morgan  said. 

Freda  Doe  has  an  even  stronger  word  for  it.  She  calls  the  treatment  of 
her  son,  Dason,  by  Navajo  governmenmt  authorities  - including  the  veterans 
affairs  and  president's  offices  - "shameful." 

These  facts  are  undisputed: 

* Doe,  a Standing  Rock  resident,  joined  the  fire  department  three  years 
ago.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Window  Rock  district  at  the  time  he  was 
deployed  to  Iraq  in  December  2003. 

Doe  served  as  a driver  and  gunner  with  a transportation  unit  based  near 
Baghdad.  In  April  2005,  he  returned  home  to  his  wife  Christine,  26,  and 
two  daughters,  Chenoa,  8,  and  Ashleigh,  4. 

* Doe  resumed  his  firefighter  job  three  weeks  later.  On  Oct.  15,  he  was 
fired . 

Doe  believes  his  termination  violates  the  federal  Uniformed  Services 
Employment  and  Reemployment  Rights  Act.  USERA,  which  Congress  passed  in 
1994,  protects  the  jobs,  health  insurance,  and  pension  benefits  of 
National  Guard  members,  veterans,  and  other  military  personnel. 

His  supervisor.  Fire  Supervisor  Larry  Chee,  did  not  respond  to  repeated 
calls  for  comment  from  the  Navajo  Times.  However,  Fire  Capt.  Dacob  Brock 
of  the  Tuba  City  District  said  Doe  was  fired  for  refusing  a transfer  and 
not  reporting  for  work  in  Tuba  City. 

Civilian,  military  duties  conflict  (sub) 

But  Doe,  who  says  he  has  never  received  formal  notice  of  his  termination, 
said  Chee  always  saw  his  military  and  civilian  positions  as  being  in 
conflict . 

From  the  time  he  returned  from  Iraq,  Doe  contends  that  his  supervisors 
ignored  his  rights  as  a returning  veteran. 

The  problems  began  when  he  decided  to  take  some  time  off  before 
returning  to  work. 

"I  was  gone  for  so  long,"  Doe  said.  "I  wanted  to  spend  time  with  my 
family,  visit  relatives." 

He  said  he  thought  the  Navajo  government  honored  the  federal 
reemployment  law  so  he  decided  to  take  the  maximum  leave  offered  under 
USERA. 

Doe  pointed  to  his  copy  of  the  law,  which  says  service  people  returning 
from  more  than  180  days  of  duty  have  up  to  90  days  to  return  to  work. 

He  said  he  followed  USERA  by  immediately  notifying  the  fire  department 
that  he  had  returned  from  Iraq,  and  that  he  would  return  to  work  after  90 
days . 

But  after  30  days.  Doe  said,  his  plans  to  spend  time  with  his  family  and 
friends  were  cut  short  when  Chee  threatened  to  fire  him  if  he  didn't 
immediately  report  for  work. 

According  to  Notah,  who  primarily  advocates  for  Iraq  veterans.  Doe  and 
his  mother  first  contacted  her  in  Duly  and  reported  that  his  employer 
seemed  unable  or  unwilling  to  understand  the  law. 

Doe  said  he  tried  without  success  to  explain  the  federal  reemployment 
law  to  Chee. 

In  September,  the  National  Guard  called  Doe  up  to  assist  with  Hurricane 
Katrina  relief  efforts  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  gone  for  two  weeks. 

He  says  Chee  again  threatened  to  fire  him  and  docked  his  pay  80  hours 
for  the  time  he  was  gone  on  the  Katrina  mission. 

Offer  to  resign  (sub) 

As  Doe  recounts  events,  Chee  then  reassigned  him  from  Window  Rock  to 
Tuba  City  and  threatened  to  fire  him  if  he  didn't  take  the  transfer. 

Doe  refused  it  anyway,  noting  that  his  wife  - also  a Guard  member  - was 
already  in  transit  to  Iraq  and  his  reassignment  to  Tuba  City  would  leave 
their  daughters  without  either  parent  nearby. 

According  to  Doe,  Chee  suggested  he  resign  his  firefighter  job. 

In  an  Oct.  14  letter.  Doe  informed  Chee  that  he  was  not  taking  the  offer 
to  resign,  and  said  his  problems  at  work  were  connected  to  his  military 
duties . 


"It  is  apparent  that  the  primary  reason  for  the  continuing  problems  is 
due  to  my  National  Guard  duties/'  Doe  stated.  "These  problems  began  since 
my  employment  there  and  even  jeopardized  my  standing  in  the  National  Guard 
at  one  time. 

"As  I have  informed  you,  my  wife  is  presently  in  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas 
preparing  for  deployment  to  Iraq,"  he  stated  to  Chee.  "I  provided  to  you 
my  written  explanation  - twice,  per  your  requests,  my  reasons  for  not 
wanting  to  go  to  Tuba  City. 

"The  primary  reason  being  my  two  daughters,"  Doe  continued.  "I  am 
extremely  concerned  for  their  emotional  security  since  their  mother  will 
now  be  doing  her  tour  of  combat  duty  with  the  National  Guard. 

The  following  day  Doe  was  fired.  He  filed  a grievance  protesting  his 
termination  Oct.  26. 

On  Dec.  29,  after  some  gentle  but  firm  prodding  from  his  mother,  and  a 
realization  that  the  Navajo  government  was  not  going  to  help  him  and  other 
Iraq  veterans  facing  similar  circumstances,  Doe  decided  to  go  public  with 
his  problems. 

Doe  recalled  that  even  before  his  deployment  to  Iraq,  Chee  told  him  to 
choose  between  his  firefighting  job  and  the  National  Guard. 

Brock  denied  the  charge  and  added  that  Chee  and  he  often  told  Doe  they 
were  proud  of  his  involvement  in  the  National  Guard. 

Brock  claimed  that  he  and  Chee  did  not  learn  about  the  reemployment  law 
until  after  they  fired  Doe.  Nevertheless,  Brock  maintains  that  Doe  was 
terminated  for  not  coming  to  work,  and  not  because  of  his  military 
responsibilities . 

He  also  emphasized  that  Chee  told  Doe  the  assignment  to  Tuba  City  was 
temporary  and  was  intended  to  help  him  readjust  to  civilian  life. 

He  declined  to  comment  further,  citing  the  pending  personnel  grievance 
filed  by  Doe. 

No  help  from  vets  office  (sub) 

Doe  said  that  during  his  employment  troubles,  he  went  to  Navajo  Veterans 
Affairs  Director  Leo  Chischilly  to  talk  to  him  about  the  federal  armed 
services  reemployment  law. 

He  said  Chischilly  told  him  the  Navajo  Nation  does  not  honor  the  federal 
reemployment  law  and  did  not  offer  any  other  help. 

By  mid-summer,  Freda  Doe  was  so  concerned  that  she  decided  to  appeal 
directly  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Council. 

In  a Duly  12  letter  to  the  council,  Freda  recounted  all  the  efforts  made 
to  resolve  problems  between  her  son  and  his  employer  informally. 

Notah,  from  the  National  Guard  in  Santa  Fe,  contacted  the  President  Doe 
Shirley  Dr.'s  office,  the  veterans'  office,  personnel  department,  and 
Office  of  Navajo  Labor  Relations. 

"Ultimately,  we  were  informed  that  it  was  their  decision  and  the 
veterans  office  that  the  Navajo  Nation  does  not  recognize  this  federal  law 
because  of  its  sovereignty,"  Freda  Doe  wrote  to  the  council. 

The  president's  office  staffer  assigned  to  handle  Dason  Doe's  case,  T.C. 
Tso,  did  not  respond  to  repeated  requests  for  comment  from  the  Navajo 
Times . 

Not  an  isolated  case  (sub) 

Notah  says  that  she  has  discovered  Doe's  predicament  may  not  be  an 
isolated  case. 

After  extensive  research  and  many  phone  calls,  she  found  out  that  tribes 
and  pueblos  are  not  bound  by  the  Uniformed  Services  Employment  and 
Reemployment  Rights  Act. 

"They  may  choose  to  follow  the  law  or  have  their  own  policy  regarding 
this  issue,"  Notah  stated  in  a Dune  14  letter.  "The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
various  rulings  has  advised  judges  that  when  dealing  with  the  issue  of 
tribal  sovereignty,  'tread  lightly. ’ 

"This  is  an  issue  that  apparently  was  overlooked  by  those  who  drafted 
the  USERA  law,"  she  added.  "I  believe  that  tribal  governments,  given  their 
strong  military  history,  will  support  their  soldiers." 

She  recommended  a nationwide  consensus  among  tribes  regarding 
reemployment  policies  for  military  personnel. 


On  Han.  4,  Chischilly  denied  to  the  Navajo  Times  that  he  even  told  Jason 
that  the  Navajo  government  didn't  honor  USERA. 

Chischilly  pointed  to  a section  of  the  Navajo  government's  personnel 
policies  titled  "Military  Leave." 

According  to  the  policy,  a regular  status  employee  who  is  ordered  into 
active  service  shall  be  granted  military  leave  without  pay  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  return  to  the  same  or  equivalent  position. 

Omer  Begay  Dr.,  chairman  of  the  Human  Services  Committee,  said,  "This  is 
another  clear-cut  case  of  a supervisor  not  reading  the  personnel  policies 
and  procedures. 

"This  gentleman  will  win  if  it  goes  to  the  labor  commission,"  Begay 
added . 

The  Human  Services  Committee  has  oversight  authority  for  the  Division  of 
Human  Resources,  which  includes  the  veterans  office  and  personnel 
department . 

Begay  said  the  Navajo  personnel  manual  was  amended  several  years  ago  to 
include  portions  of  the  federal  military  reemployment  law. 

He  added  that  harassment  is  also  covered  under  personnel  policies  that 
require  a supervisor  to  work  "harmoniously"  with  his  or  her  employees. 

Doe  is  caring  for  his  children  and  attending  classes  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico-Gallup  while  awaiting  the  outcome  of  his  grievance.  His  wife 
Christine  was  deployed  to  Iraq  Nov.  13. 
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Delegates  want  to  strengthen  job  protections 
By  Marley  Shebala 
Navajo  Times 
January  12,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  Council's  Human  Services  Committee  voted 
unanimously  Monday  to  craft  amendments  to  employment  laws  that  will 
protect  veterans  and  military  personnel  returning  from  combat  duty. 

Committee  members  said  changes  are  needed  because  the  federal 
reemployment  law  does  not  appear  to  protect  tribal  members  as  it  does  the 
non-Indian  military. 

The  Uniformed  Services  Employment  and  Reemployment  Rights  Act  of  1994 
protects  the  jobs,  health  insurance,  and  pension  benefits  of  National 
Guard  members,  veterans  and  other  military  personnel. 

However,  USERA  does  not  always  apply  in  Indian  Country  because  tribal 
sovereignty  takes  precedence  and  tribal  protections  may  not  be  as  strong. 

Leo  Chischilly,  Navajo  Veterans  Affairs  Office  director,  told  the 
committee  he  does  not  think  Navajos  returning  from  Iraq  are  having 
employment  and  reemployment  problems. 

Committee  Chairman  Omer  Begay  Jr.,  however,  disputed  Chischilly 's 
characterization  and  said  he  is  aware  of  an  Iraq  veteran  losing  his  job. 

Begay  recounted  the  story  of  Jason  Joe,  a returning  Army  National 
Guardsman  who  experienced  recurrent  job  conflicts  due  to  his  military 
responsibilities  and  eventually  was  fired. 

Committee  member  Larry  Anderson  (Fort  Defiance)  said  Joe's  situation 
shows  that  Navajo  government  supervisors  don't  fully  understand  employment 
laws  regarding  veterans,  the  National  Guard,  and  reservists. 

And  tribal  regulations  are  lacking,  in  some  cases.  Anderson  noted  that 
reservists  are  not  included  in  the  Navajo  government  personnel  manual. 

Committee  members  commented  that  current  employment  policies  related  to 
the  military  are  vague  and  even  contradictory. 


Chischilly  reported  to  the  committee  that  he  had  asked  his  agency 
offices  to  gather  recommendations  from  veterans  concerning  employment 
issues,  but  had  not  received  any  comments. 

Nationally,  many  veterans  of  the  Iraq  war  say  they  have  been  unable  to 
reenter  their  old  lives  and  careers.  In  response,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  attorney  aeneral  launched  a media  campaign  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  issue. 

At  a Dec.  16  press  conference  in  Washington,  Labor  Secretary  Elaine  L. 
Chao  announced  the  "first-ever"  regulations  implementing  the  1994  law. 

Key  rules  include: 

* Eligible  returning  service  members  must  be  "promptly  reemployed"  in  an 
appropriate  position,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  within  two  weeks  of 
reporting  back  to  work. 

* Returning  service  members  must  be  returned  back  to  the  same  seniority, 
status,  and  pay  they  would  have  attained  if  they  had  remained 
continuously  employed. 

* Timetables  and  procedures  are  spelled  out  for  service  members  reporting 
back  to  work. 

* Reinstatement  rights  also  cover  disabled  veterans,  who  are  entitled  to 
be  reemployed  in  the  appropriate  positions  they  would  have  attained  but 
for  military  service. 

* Protections  cover  health  and  pension  plan  benefits  during  service  and 
upon  return  from  service. 

The  Human  Resources  Committee  voted  to  meet  in  March  to  work  on  the 
Navajo  government's  laws  governing  employment  for  military  personnel. 
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Windfall  isn't  always  a blessing 

U.S.  government's  cash  given  to  Native  Americans  was  'termination  policy' 
DAN  HAYS 

January  15,  2006 

Sometimes  it  takes  a work  of  fiction  to  get  at  the  truth  and  reveal  the 
facts . 

"Truth"  and  "fact,"  though,  while  they  have  meanings  in  common,  are  not 
the  same  thing. 

The  fact  is  that  in  1961  the  United  States  government  offered  each 
resident  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  in  Southern  Oregon  $43,000  for 
giving  up  their  million-acre  reservation  and  ending  their  enrollment  as  a 
Native  American  tribe. 

The  truth  behind  those  facts  is  that  the  payout  was  part  of  an  ongoing 
"termination  policy"  by  which  the  federal  government  hoped  to  reduce  the 
number  of  enrolled  tribal  members  and  regain  land  that  once  was  thought 
useless  enough  to  give  to  Indians,  but  now  looked  much  more  attractive. 

The  payout  destroyed  lives. 

That's  the  backdrop  to  Rick  Steber's  novel  "Buy  the  Chief  a Cadillac." 
The  novel  illuminates  the  truth  behind  the  facts. 

Steber  is  suited  to  tell  this  tale.  He  was  raised  on  the  Klamath  Indian 
Reservation  and  witnessed  what  the  payout  did  to  people. 

"I  had  friends  and  acquaintances  who  took  the  government  termination 
payout,"  he  has  written.  "Nearly  all  were  killed  violently:  dying  at  wild 
parties,  wrecking  cars,  or  slowly  drinking  themselves  to  death." 

Steber,  who  lives  in  the  Ococho  Mountains  near  Prineville  in  central 


Oregon,  founded  a small  company  to  publish  and  distribute  his  books  - 27 
so  far.  The  majority  of  those  books  are  non-fiction. 

But  Steber  chose  to  tell  the  Klamath  story  as  fiction. 

In  2005,  he  published  it  himself,  as  usual  and  then  lightning  struck 
twice . 

First,  "Buy  the  Chief  a Cadillac"  won  the  Spur  Award,  the  top  honor 
given  by  the  Western  Writers  of  America.  Then  a major  publisher  picked  up 
the  self -published  volume  and  has  issued  it  nationwide  as  a handsome  trade 
paperback. 

"Buy  the  Chief  a Cadillac"  focuses  on  three  brothers  and  those  who  love 
them.  Each  reacts  to  the  payout  in  a different  way. 

Truth  is  very  much  behind  everything  Steber  does  here.  In  his  "Foreword, 
he  is  careful  to  let  us  know  that  what  we  about  to  read  is  fiction,  though 
it  is  based  on  fact. 

"There  is  no  town  named  Chewaucan.  There  is  no  U.S.  West  Bank."  Then  he 
adds:  "And  there  are  no  such  things  as  greed,  indulgence,  tyranny,  social 
injustice  or  racial  prejudice." 

The  truth  is  a thorny  issue. 

Steber,  however,  doesn't  back  off  from  the  thorns.  His  novel  is 
relentless  in  its  ability  to  burrow  into  the  inner  lives  of  its  characters 
to  endear  them,  with  all  their  flaws,  to  readers.  And  then  it  lets  them 
walk  their  own  paths  while  readers  watch  in  sorrow,  joy  and  sometimes 
horror. 

The  prose  Steber  uses  here  is  simple  and  evocative: 

"Inside  on  the  table  was  an  overflowing  ashtray,  a pencil  that  had  been 
sharpened  with  a pocketknife  and  a book  lying  open.  One  of  Lefty's  lasting 
true  pleasures  had  been  reading  two-bit  westerns.  The  kind  where  there  was 
a bad  guy,  a pretty  girl  and  the  hero  always  won.  But  those  days  were  over 
the  print  no  longer  held  still,  letters  squirmed  and  wiggled  without 
respect  to  words  and  lines  and  paragraphs.  This  upset  Lefty  more  than 
anything,  except  maybe  power  saws." 

In  a way,  that  paragraph  might  be  seen  as  a metaphor  for  the  book  itself 

Those  who  thought  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Native  American 
culture  ended  in  the  19th  century  will  learn  otherwise  as  they  read  this 
book. 

"Buy  the  Chief  a Cadillac"  is  one  of  the  most  honest  novels  to  come 
along  in  while.  There  is  no  guile  in  it.  Only  truth.  And  those  facts. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Statesmanlournal.com  All  rights  reserved. 
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Drilling  OK'd  in  Alaska  habitat 
By  lanet  Wilson 
Los  Angeles  Times 
lanuary  12,  2006 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  on  Wednesday  approved  oil  and  gas 
drilling  on  Alaska  land  considered  such  sensitive  wildlife  habitat  that  it 
first  was  protected  by  former  Interior  Secretary  lames  Watt  under 
President  Reagan,  and  by  four  Interior  secretaries  since. 

The  decision  - decried  by  American  Indian,  hunting  and  environmental 
groups  - comes  weeks  after  the  U.S.  Senate  rejected  drilling  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  110  miles  to  the  east. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  staff  said  the  decision  was  made  after 
three  years  of  study  and  in  response  to  requests  by  Vice  President  Dick 


Cheney's  energy  task  force. 

The  plan  will  open  up  more  than  500,000  acres  in  and  around  Teshekpuk 
Lake  on  Alaska's  oil-rich  North  Slope.  BLM  officials  estimate  the 
Northeast  National  Petroleum  Reserve  might  contain  as  many  as  2 billion 
barrels  of  what  is  deemed  "economically  recoverable"  oil. 

The  area  is  a critical  stop  for  molting  geese  on  the  Pacific  flyway, 
with  as  many  as  90,000  birds  resting  in  flat  wetlands  in  the  summer.  As 
many  as  46,000  caribou  also  use  areas  near  the  lake  for  calving  and 
migration  paths. 

While  many  Alaskans  welcome  drilling  as  an  economic  boon,  some  native 
leaders  in  the  state  blasted  the  decision  Wednesday. 

"There  are  a lot  of  frustrated  people  in  our  community  right  now,"  said 
Dora  Nukapigak,  who  lives  in  the  small  Inupiat  Eskimo  village  of  Nuiqsut, 
where  many  people  depend  on  caribou  as  an  important  food  source.  "It's  a 
very  sensitive  area.  It  seems  like  regardless  of  what  we  say  or  do  with 
BLM,  they'll  do  what  they're  going  to  do  anyway,  and  that's  drill." 

A maximum  of  2,100  acres  total  in  seven  different  zones  can  be  disturbed 
permanently  on  the  surface,  and  a three-year  study  will  be  conducted  of 
molting  geese,  BLM  staff  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  San  lose  Mercury  News. 
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Quileute  ups  Second  Beach  offer  in  search  for  higher  ground 
by  VANESSA  RENEE  CASAVANT 
January  15,  2006 

LAPUSFI  - Quileute  representatives  have  sweetened  the  tribe's  offer  in  an 
effort  to  acquire  higher  ground  currently  within  Olympic  National  Park. 

The  tribe  is  now  offering  that  it  will  give  up  claims  to  Rialto  Beach 
and  promising  permanent  access  to  Second  Beach  if  the  park  offers  them 
enough  land  to  meet  their  needs. 

Although  the  tribe  has  previously  offered  to  give  up  claims  to  Rialto 
Beach,  which  provides  access  to  the  breakwater,  the  promise  to  keep  access 
to  Second  Beach  open  is  a new  negotiating  issue. 

Paul  Seiwell,  the  tribe's  legal  representative,  said  the  park  has  yet  to 
make  a firm  offer  on  a potential  land  swap. 

The  Second  Beach  amendment  was  included  in  a press  release  issued  by  the 
tribe  on  Friday  regarding  its  tsunami  drill. 

The  two  sites  are  popular  tourist  destinations  and  offer  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  views  on  the  Washington  coast. 

No  comment  from  park 

On  Friday,  Olympic  National  Parks  spokeswoman  Barb  Maynes  said 
negotiations  between  the  park  and  Quileute  tribe  are  ongoing. 

Calls  to  park  Superintendent  Bill  Laitner  on  Saturday  for  reaction  to 
the  tribe's  Second  Beach  offer  were  not  immediately  returned. 

If  the  national  park  accepts  the  tribe's  newest  offer,  it  could  end  a 
more  than  50-year  dispute  over  the  northern  boundary  of  the  reservation  at 
Rialto  Beach,  and  provide  higher  land  for  the  tribe  to  move  the  center  of 
its  village  out  of  a tsunami  zone. 

The  tribe  proposed  in  its  original  land  swap  offer  to  give  up  claim  to 
Rialto  Beach  for  higher  ground  about  a year  ago  after  witnessing  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  2004  Indian  Ocean  tsunami. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Kenai  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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D.C.  specialist  finds  recognition  likely 
By  SEAN  GONSALVES 
STAFF  WRITER 
January  13,  2006 

A former  examiner  of  federal  recognition  petitions  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  who  later  worked  as  a private  consultant  for  the  Mashpee 
Wampanoag  says  the  tribe's  petition  is  one  of  the  strongest  he  has  seen. 

"The  Mashpee  petition,  as  it  stands  now,  is  extremely  well-documented.  I 
think  they'll  pass  with  flying  colors,"  Steve  Austin  said  in  an  interview 
from  his  Washington,  D.C.,  office  on  Wednesday. 

"In  the  13  years  that  I've  been  working  on  this  issue,  I've  looked  at 
negative  and  positive  cases.  And,  for  an  East  Coast  tribe,  Mashpee  has  a 
strong  case,  probably  better  than  the  Mohegan  and  Aquinnah  petitions,"  he 
said,  referring  to  two  tribes  that  already  have  won  federal  recognition. 

Austin,  an  anthropologist  who  was  a BIA  researcher  from  1993  to  1999, 
was  hired  by  the  tribe  as  a private  consultant  in  2000.  He  conducted 
interviews  of  tribe  members,  inquiring  about  their  family  backgrounds, 
cultural  traditions,  their  involvement  in  tribal  politics  and  traditional 
spiritual  practices. 

He  then  wrote  a report  about  his  findings,  which  is  included,  along  with 
the  audiotaped  interviews,  in  the  tribe's  voluminous  petition  now  under 
review  with  the  BIA. 

Besides  a well-documented  history  going  back  to  the  1600s,  Austin  said, 
the  Mashpee  tribe  has  a "strong  political  structure." 

As  evidence,  he  cited  two  opposing  factions  within  the  tribe  - "you 
might  call  it,  traditional  religionists  versus  those  not  involved  in 
traditional  religious  activities." 

Those  differences  came  to  public  light  recently  when  it  was  reported 
that  several  tribal  officers  decided  to  hire  the  lobbying  firm  of  the  now 
indicted  lobbyist  Jack  Abramoff,  hoping  to  kick-start  the  bureaucratic  BIA 
review  process. 

Austin  said  such  disagreements  are  a key  piece  of  evidence  for  BIA 
researchers . 

"In  my  experience,  when  there  is  an  absence  of  that  kind  of  factionalism, 
usually  it's  a very  weak  case.  If  you  go  in  and  they  all  say  the  same 
thing  and  everyone  is  all  lovey-dovey,  it  doesn't  look  like  an  Indian 
tribe.  We  used  to  say  if  there's  no  conflict,  there's  probably  no  tribe." 

What  he  found  in  Mashpee' s case,  he  said,  is  "they  might  not  like  each 
other  some  times  but  they  come  together  for  tribal  business.  That's  the 
sign  of  a real  tribal  entity." 

Though  Austin  said  he  would  be  surprised  if  the  Mashpee  petition  didn't 
pass  the  BIA's  muster,  he's  skeptical  the  agency  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
March  31  deadline  for  a preliminary  finding.  The  final  determination  isn't 
scheduled  to  be  reached  until  April  2007  after  a 180-day  public  comment 
period . 

"The  court-agreement  might  speed  them  along  but  I would  be  very 
surprised  if  they  actually  meet  that  (March  31)  date  because  there's  so 
much  to  do,"  he  said,  noting  that  during  his  tenure  it  typically  took  at 
least  five  months  after  a field  visit  to  analyze  all  of  the  necessary 
information . 

"The  fact  that  (a  BIA  anthropologist)  is  there  now  suggests  they  are 
very  early  in  the  process.  ...  And  the  preliminary  finding  is  usually  200 
to  500  pages  long.  It's  very  detailed  and  that  doesn't  happen  overnight." 
Sean  Gonsalves  can  be  reached  at  sgonsalves@capecodonline.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Cape  Cod  Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  Nation  Files  Appeal 
Schaghticokes  Say  Evidence  Ignored 
By  RICK  GREEN,  Courant  Staff  Writer 
January  13,  2006 

In  a long-shot  bid  to  restore  their  federal  recognition,  the  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Nation  Thursday  filed  suit  in  federal  court,  charging  that  the 
state's  top  political  leaders  interfered  to  manipulate  their  defeat. 

"The  attorney  general  and  other  Connecticut  political  leaders  worked  in 
concert  with  Washington,  D.C.,  lobbyists  to  infect  the  process,"  said 
Richard  L.  Velky,  chief  of  the  Kent-based  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation.  "We 
are  asking  the  court  to  change  the  decision  back  to  the  original  decision 
of  January  2004. " 

Following  an  aggressive  campaign  led  by  Attorney  General  Richard 
Blumenthal,  Gov.  M.  Jodi  Rell,  members  of  the  state's  congressional 
delegation  and  a Kent-based  citizens  group,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  October  reversed  the  2004  ruling  and  denied  federal  recognition  to  the 
Schaghticokes.  The  tribe  has  had  a state-recognized  reservation  in  Kent 
since  the  1700s. 

In  its  latest  ruling,  the  Interior  Department  rejected  the  Schaghticokes 
because  the  tribe  failed  to  prove  it  had  a viable,  intact  community  with 
its  own  government  for  decades-long  stretches  in  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Tribal  leaders  say  new  evidence  was  ignored. 

"Why  was  it  done  to  the  Schaghticokes?  My  reasoning  is  they  just  wanted 
to  keep  us  down,"  Velky  said.  The  tribe  has  sought  to  build  a casino  in 
Bridgeport  and  much  of  the  opposition  to  them  centered  on  the  tribe's 
desire  to  expand  gambling  in  the  state.  Federally  recognized  tribes  may 
operate  casinos  in  states  where  gambling  is  legal. 

In  the  new  court  papers,  the  Schaghticokes  "offer  nothing  specific,  no 
facts,  no  evidence  to  substantiate  their  plainly  unfounded  and  futile 
claims,"  Blumenthal  said. 

The  Schaghticokes  are  "nowhere  close"  to  meeting  federal  standards  for  a 
tribe,  he  said. 

"There  is  no  evidence  or  fact  to  support  them.  Simply  to  say  it  again 
and  again  and  again  doesn't  make  it  so  or  even  make  it  credible," 

Blumenthal  said. 

Calls  to  members  of  the  state's  congressional  delegation  were  not 
immediately  returned  Thursday  evening.  Judd  Everhart,  a spokesman  for  Rell, 
said  she  has  long  called  for  reform  of  the  tribal  recognition  process.  Fie 
denied  that  she  acted  behind  the  scenes  to  undermine  the  tribe. 

"She  has  never  spoken  with  Secretary  [of  the  Interior  Gale  A. ] Norton  or 
any  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  about  the  merits  of  the 
Schaghticoke  case,"  Everhart  said. 

In  a 32-page  filing  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  New  Flaven,  the 
Schaghticokes  contend  the  Interior  Department's  ruling  was  altered  because 
of  "heavily  weighted  political  influence"  from  elected  officials, 
lobbyists  and  a citizens'  group,  the  Town  Action  to  Save  Kent. 

They  say  political  pressure  forced  the  department  to  reconsider  its 
ruling,  change  recognition  criteria,  and  reject  the  tribe. 

This  pressure,  the  Schaghticokes  contend,  included  letters  from  the 
state's  congressional  delegation  to  the  Interior  Department;  a bill 
introduced  by  U.S.  Rep.  Nancy  Johnson,  R-5th  District,  seeking  to  overturn 
the  recognition;  lobbying  by  the  politically  connected  Washington  firm  of 
Barbour  Griffith  & Rogers;  and  an  unusual  Senate  hearing  in  which  Rell  and 


others  excoriated  the  tribe  before  U.S.  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz. 

"Everything  that  was  done  has  to  be  taken  in  the  context  of  the 
incredible  pressure  that  came  on  [the  tribe],"  said  Eric  W.  Wiechmann,  a 
lawyer  for  the  Schaghticokes . "Whatever  money  that  is  behind  the  tribe 
pales  in  comparison  with  the  powers  that  were  going  against  them." 

"We  are  saying  just  look  at  what  happened  and  explain  it.  We  want  a 
federal  judge  to  look  at  the  record,"  Wiechmann  said. 

Specifically,  the  tribe  asked  the  court  to  reinstate  the  federal 
recognition  or  at  least  to  turn  the  matter  over  to  a magistrate  judge  to 
make  a determination.  The  tribe  faces  a difficult  challenge  because  the 
courts  are  generally  reluctant  to  overturn  an  administrative  ruling  such 
as  a tribal  recognition. 

A recent  decision  by  a federal  judge  declaring  that  the  Shinnecocks,  of 
Long  Island,  are  a tribe  has  given  the  Schaghticokes  hope,  however. 

In  other  action  Thursday,  the  Eastern  Pequot  tribe,  which  also  was 
stripped  of  its  federal  recognition  this  past  October,  filed  an  appeal 
before  the  federal  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals. 

Tribal  Chairman  Marcia  Flowers  said  the  denial  was  "very,  very  unfair" 
and  "unprecedented." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Hartford  Courant. 
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Makah  welcome  homeland  security  training  near  Neah  Bay 
by  JEFF  CHEW 
January  12,  2006 

NEAH  BAY  - While  Security  Services  Northwest  has  been  maligned  as  a bad 
neighbor  on  Discovery  Bay,  Makah  tribal  leaders  are  welcoming  the 
company's  training  gunfire  with  open  arms  on  Neah  Bay. 

"We  don't  have  a problem  with  it,"  said  Makah  Tribal  Chairman  Ben 
Johnson  Jr. 

"We  do  hear  it,  but  it's  not  that  annoying  ...  It  would  make  very  little 
impact  out  here. " 

Johnson  and  Makah  tribal  assets  manager  Alice  Langebartel  confirmed 
Wednesday  that  Joe  D'Amico,  Security  Services  founder  and  president,  has 
been  training  military  servicemen  and  women  at  the  tribe's  gun  range  near 
the  Koitlah  Point  dump  site. 

Koitlah  Point  overlooks  the  western  bluffs  of  Neah  Bay. 

Johnson  said  that  he  saw  the  company's  presence,  along  with  the  military 
personnel  it  trains,  as  an  honor  for  the  tribe,  which  has  produced  many 
war  veterans  and  heroes  over  the  years. 

He  said  he  only  knew  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
military  personnel  were  being  trained  there. 

Langebartel  said  she  met  Wednesday  with  D'Amico  and  Johnson  saw  D'Amico 
in  Neah  Bay  on  Sunday. 

"He  was  out  here  (Wednesday)  discussing  the  gun  range  and  what  they 
need,"  Langebartel  said. 

D'Amico  has  already  struck  two  short-term  gun-range  use  agreements 
approved  by  the  Makah  Tribal  Council,  she  said  - the  first  on  Sept.  16, 
2005,  and  the  second  effective  Jan.  1. 

Copyright  c 2006  Kenai  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Governor:  Fed  obligations  not  met 
January  11,  2006 

ETHETE  - The  federal  government  is  not  living  up  to  its  obligation  to 
help  the  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  tribes.  Gov.  Dave 
Freudenthal  says. 

"At  the  federal  level,  everything  is  getting  cut,"  he  told  Arapaho 
leaders . 

Employment  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  is  around  50  percent. 

Yet  Freudenthal  said  Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families  funding  is 
being  cut  and  basic  health  services  are  in  short  supply  on  the  reservation. 

Richard  Brannan,  chairman  of  the  Arapaho  Business  Council,  said  his 
biggest  concern  is  the  lack  of  funding  and  employees  for  the  tribe's  child 
protective  services. 

The  tribe  has  been  managing  its  own  child  welfare  program  since  a 2004 
dispute  over  a state  child  welfare  contract  that  would  have  allowed  the 
state  to  sue  the  tribe. 

"It's  gotten  to  the  point  where  the  tribe  just  may  have  to  hand  it  back 
to  the  state,"  Brannan  said. 

Freudenthal  said  the  state  is  prepared  to  respect  the  tribes' 
sovereignty.  He  said  a task  force  may  be  needed  to  address  child  services 
on  the  reservation. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Supreme  Court  denies  voting  rights  case 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
lanuary  13,  2006 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear  an  appeal  from  the 
state  of  South  Dakota  on  a Voting  Rights  Act  violation. 

The  state,  subject  to  Section  5 of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  requires 
pre-clearance  for  changes  to  voting  laws,  asked  the  high  court  to  accept 
their  appeal  to  review  that  section  and  possibly  limit  its  scope. 

"They  tried  to  do  an  end  run  around  Section  5,"  said  Bryon  Sells, 
attorney  with  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Voting  Rights  Project. 

The  state  is  required  to  ask  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  for  pre- 
clearance in  two  counties,  Todd  and  Shannon,  which  are  located  on  the 
Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  reservations  respectively.  The  voting  rights  of 
American  Indians  are  in  the  balance  in  these  two  counties.  Any  change  in 
voting  regulations  that  would  cover  all  counties  in  the  state  is  also 
subject  to  Section  5. 

"We  are  extremely  pleased  that  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  South  Dakota's 
obligation  to  comply  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  protect  the  rights  of 
minority  voters. 

"We  hope  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  has  finally  gotten  the  message 
that  it  cannot  trample  on  the  voting  rights  of  Native  Americans  with 
impunity,"  Sells  said. 

A lawsuit  filed  by  the  ACLU  against  Charles  Mix  County,  home  to  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  accused  the  county  of  diluting  voting  districts.  No 


American  Indian  has  ever  served  on  a county  board  or  city  council. 

Charles  Mix  County  officials  then  asked  the  Legislature  for  help.  The 
intent  was  to  circumvent  the  lawsuit  and  redistrict  in  an  off  year.  They 
county  asked  for  a bill  that  could  allow  emergency  redistricting  in  any 
year  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  attorney  general. 

The  Legislature  passed  House  Bill  1265  to  honor  the  Charles  Mix  County 
redistricting  request  and  the  governor  signed  it  two  days  later.  The  bill 
was  not  submitted  for  pre-clearance  by  the  Dustice  Department.  The  ACLU 
filed  a lawsuit  on  behalf  of  Yankton  tribal  plaintiffs  and  a federal 
three-judge  panel  ruled  that  South  Dakota  was  in  violation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  state  then  appealed. 

"We  thought  that  ruling  was  subject  to  question.  Our  view  was,  you  only 
have  to  pre  clear  with  Shannon  and  Todd  counties,"  said  Larry  Long,  South 
Dakota  attorney  general. 

"In  effect,  [section  5]  applied  across  the  board  that  a statute  can't  be 
implemented  in  any  county  until  pre  cleared,  we  don't  agree,"  Long  said. 

He  said  the  controversy  over  Section  5 and  South  Dakota  will  arise  again 

In  the  written  ruling  of  Duly  2005  the  three  judges  argued  that  the 
state  had  been  in  violation  of  some  700  voting  or  election  changes  in  past 
decades  without  ever  seeking  pre  clearance.  Since  then.  Secretary  of  State 
Chris  Nelson  said  that  most  of  those  laws  have  been  submitted  and  received 
pre-clearance. 

HB  1265  was  submitted  to  the  Dustice  Department  while  the  state's  appeal 
was  in  progress  and  did  finally  receive  pre-clearance.  At  the  same  time  U. 
.S.  District  Dudge  Lawrence  Piersol  ruled  against  Charles  Mix  County, 
which  meant  the  county  was  in  violation  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  must 
redraw  the  district  lines  to  better  accommodate  the  American  Indian  voting 
block. 

At  the  present  time,  Charles  Mix  County  is  working  on  redistricting 
plans  that  would  comply  with  plans  drawn  by  the  ACLU,  Sells  said. 

As  required  by  the  constitution,  district  lines  must  be  redrawn  after 
each  census,  taken  every  10  years.  Charles  Mix  County  did  not  redraw  the 
district  lines  Pafter  the  2000  census.  It  is  required  to  redraw  a district 
line  if  a district  is  more  than  10  percent  out  of  compliance.  In  Charles 
Mix  County  there  was  a 19  percent  deviation  in  population  of  the  districts 

The  original  complaint  stated  that  the  county  had  used  procedures  in  the 
past  that  offer  the  opportunity  for  discrimination  against  American  Indian 
voters . 

County  officials,  at  the  time,  said  that  the  lines  were  kept  the  same  in 
good  faith  and  not  out  of  any  act  of  racism. 

The  ACLU's  proposal  would  create  a district  that  has  a majority 
population  of  American  Indians,  which  would  give  them  a chance  to  elect  a 
preferred  candidate.  In  the  last  general  election  an  American  Indian 
candidate  ran  for  county  commission  and  lost  by  a little  more  than  60 
votes . 

"The  actions  of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  to  silence  the  voice  of 
Native  American  voters  have  been  shameful.  We  are  pleased  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  put  this  matter  to  rest,  but  we  are  saddened  that  state 
officials  would  rather  file  costly  appeals  than  obey  the  law  and  protect 
the  rights  of  all  South  Dakota  citizens,"  said  Dennifer  Ring,  executive 
director  of  the  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Groups  demand  plant-closure  funds  for  renewable  energy 


By  TERENCE  CHEA 
Associated  Press 
Danuary  12,  2006 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - Tribal  leaders  and  environmental  groups  Wednesday  asked 
California  energy  regulators  to  take  sale  proceeds  from  the  closure  of  a 
Nevada  power  plant  and  reinvest  them  in  renewable  energy  projects. 

Leaders  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes  in  Arizona,  along  with 
representatives  of  the  San  Francisco-based  Sierra  Club  and  other 
environmental  groups,  filed  the  petition  with  the  California  Public 
Utilities  Commission. 

On  Dec.  1,  operators  of  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  near  Laughlin,  Nev. 
closed  the  1, 580-megawatt  power  plant  rather  than  install  pollution  control 
equipment  estimated  to  cost  $1.1  billion.  The  station,  about  100  miles 
south  of  Las  Vegas,  used  coal  from  Black  Mesa  Mine  in  Arizona  and  served 
electricity  customers  in  California. 

The  station's  owners,  including  Southern  California  Edison,  were 
expected  to  receive  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  from  the  sale  of  pollution 
credits  that  allowed  the  release  of  53,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide. 

The  tribes  and  environmental  groups  want  those  proceeds  to  be  invested 
in  energy  projects  that  will  help  tribal  communities  affected  by  the 
plant's  closure.  About  200  mostly  Navajo  coal  mine  workers  lost  their  jobs 
when  the  plant  was  shut  down,  according  to  the  Dust  Transition  Coalition, 
which  filed  the  petition. 

The  groups  seek  funding  from  Southern  California  Edison's  sale  of  about 
$40  million  per  year  in  pollution  credits  to  be  used  to  clean  up 
contamination,  create  jobs  and  develop  renewable  energy  sources  for  the 
region . 

"This  is  a way  to  bring  about  renewable  energy  such  as  wind  and  solar 
and  a stronger  economy  for  people  who  really  need  it,"  said  Andy  Bessler, 
southwest  representative  for  the  Sierra  Club. 

On  Wednesday,  PUC  President  Michael  Peevey  received  the  petition,  and 
the  commission  would  evaluate  it,  said  PUC  spokesman  Susan  Carothers. 

Southern  California  Edison,  which  owns  56  percent  of  the  station,  was 
evaluating  the  proposal  and  would  not  comment  on  it,  said  spokesman  Gloria 
Quinn . 

In  1999,  environmental  groups  won  a consent  degree  that  required  the 
plant,  which  was  blamed  for  contaminating  the  region's  air,  to  upgrade  its 
pollution  controls  or  close  by  Dan.  1 this  year. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Knight  Ridder. 
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Tribe  seeks  land  N.D.  sold  in  1801 
By  Troy  Grahamlnquirer  Staff  Writer 
Danuary  8,  2006 

Two  centuries  later,  a band  of  Native  Americans  want  back  the  land  they 
say  the  state  of  New  Dersey  sold  out  from  under  them  in  1801. 

In  a federal  lawsuit  filed  last  month  in  Camden,  they  demanded  that 
everyone  now  living  on  the  former  Brotherton  Reservation  be  evicted. 

The  only  problem:  The  3,044-acre  reservation  now  makes  up  about  85 
percent  of  Shamong  Township,  Burlington  County. 

Since  no  one  wants  to  bulldoze  a community  of  6,500  people,  the  tribe  is 
offering  a compromise.  Instead,  it  will  accept  two  1, 500-acre  plots  of 
state  land  - one  in  Bergen  County  and  one  in  Burlington  County. 

On  each  site,  the  Unalachtigo  Band  of  the  Nanticoke-Lenni  Lenape  Nation 
proposes  building  casinos  with  45,000  slot  machines,  then  sharing  the 


revenue  with  the  state  and  other  tribes. 

"Some  people  tell  us  there's  no  way  in  the  world  we'll  get  it,"  said 
Brent  Thomas,  the  tribal  chairman.  "I  have  to  be  cautiously  optimistic; 
otherwise,  I wouldn't  be  able  to  get  up  in  the  morning." 

Thomas,  who  used  to  publish  an  art  investors'  guide,  has  devoted  himself 
full-time  to  tribal  government  since  1998,  when  the  Unalachtigo  Band  was 
reorganized  with  the  express  purpose  of  pursuing  Indian  gambling,  now  a 
$19  billion  industry. 

Relying  on  some  of  the  nation's  earliest  laws,  Thomas  and  his  108-member 
band,  many  of  whom  live  in  poverty  in  and  around  Bridgeton,  Cumberland 
County,  are  chasing  billions  of  dollars  of  development  in  an  industry  full 
of  heavyweight  players. 

Despite  the  odds  against  the  band,  Thomas  sees  gambling  as  the  best  way 
to  maintain  the  tribe,  salvage  the  remnants  of  its  culture,  and  provide 
for  elders  living  in  squalor. 

"We  can't  sit  idly  by  while  people  in  our  community  are  dying,"  he  said. 
"We  can  help  ourselves  if  they  would  just  get  out  of  our  way." 

Thomas  likes  to  take  visitors  to  the  windswept  spot  on  the  Delaware 
River  where  his  ancestors  crossed  into  New  Jersey  in  1634,  fleeing  war 
with  the  Susquehanna. 

The  council  fire  - the  seat  of  tribal  government  for  the  Lenape  people  - 
was  situated  in  nearby  Fairton,  where  Thomas  was  raised.  It's  now  a golf 
course. 

But,  like  many  Native  Americans  in  the  region,  Thomas  didn't  grow  up 
with  a strong  sense  of  his  heritage.  His  older  relatives  recall  a time 
when  they  were  encouraged  to  hide  their  ethnicity,  fearing  the  government 
would  force  them  to  move  out  West. 

"The  hardest  thing  in  our  community  is  to  be  open  about  your  identity," 
he  said. 

Then,  in  the  late  1990s,  Thomas  made  a business  trip  to  the  museum  at 
the  Foxwoods  casino,  run  by  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation,  in 
Connecticut . 

"I  go  up  there  for  a meeting  with  these  guys,  and  they  look  like  me,"  he 
said.  "To  see  the  living  standards,  the  health  care,  the  housing,  of 
course  we  want  it...  . Not  because  we  want  it,  but  because  we  need  it." 

With  the  coming  explosion  of  Pennsylvania  slot  machines  in  2007,  Thomas 
hopes  New  lersey  won't  be  able  to  take  a pass  on  the  allure  of  Indian 
gambling. 

"For  New  lersey  to  regain  its  prominence,  it  needs  the  next  wave  of 
gaming,  which  is  what  we  offer,"  he  said. 

And  when  people  ask  how  a small  tribe,  struggling  to  pay  for  basic 
necessities,  is  going  to  build  a gambling  empire,  Thomas  points  across  the 
river . 

"The  state  of  Pennsylvania  isn't  investing  a dime,  and  look  at  the 
development  they're  getting,"  he  said. 

But  not  everyone  agrees  that  gambling  is  the  best  way  for  tribes  to 
flourish.  A larger,  2,500-member  tribe  of  Nanticoke  Lenni-Lenape,  who  have 
established  a cultural  center  and  make  appearances  at  local  schools, 
adamantly  opposes  gambling.  In  fact,  this  tribe's  laws  ban  any  business 
that  "profits  from  the  promotion  of  vice." 

"We  are  absolutely,  100  percent  separate  from  the  Unalachtigo  Band," 
said  the  Rev.  John  Norwood,  a Nanticoke  Lenni-Lenape  tribal  member.  "Our 
goal  has  never  been  gaming,  nor  is  it  to  seize  property  and  throw  people 
off  the  land . " 

Mark  Gould,  the  chief,  said  casinos  have  been  a divisive  force  in  many 
gaming  tribes. 

"We  are  a very  spirituality-based  tribe,"  he  said.  "We  have  been  a very 
poor  tribe  all  our  lives,  but  if  we're  going  to  keep  the  families  together 
we  have  to  follow  the  spiritual  line." 

He  said  Thomas'  pursuit  of  gambling  had  injured  "every  Native  American 
in  New  lersey,"  and  had  made  his  tribe's  efforts  to  win  grants  and  work 
with  local  governments  more  difficult. 

"We're  very  insulted  when  people  believe  that  just  because  you're  Indian 
you  want  a casino,"  Norwood  said. 

Under  a 1758  treaty,  the  Brotherton  Reservation  was  to  be  held  in  trust 


for  the  Lenape  Indians.  When  New  Jersey  sold  the  land  in  1801,  the  state 
violated  the  treaty  and  a 1790  law  that  gave  the  federal  government 
authority  over  Indian  land  transactions,  the  lawsuit  alleges. 

In  1996,  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Western  Oklahoma  - descendants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Brotherton  Reservation  - began  investigating  a claim  to 
the  land.  U.S.  Rep.  Him  Saxton  (R.,  N.J.)  took  the  matter  seriously  enough 
to  introduce  legislation  in  1999  that  would  have  retroactively  ratified 
the  Brotherton  sale.  The  bill  never  passed. 

The  Unalachtigo  entered  the  fray  by  suing  the  state  in  2001.  Last  year, 
a state  appellate  court  ruled  that  the  case  must  be  heard  in  federal  court 

Nonetheless,  the  three-judge  panel  offered  the  opinion  that,  under  New 
Jersey  law,  the  sale  of  the  reservation  would  have  been  valid. 

"There  is  no  question  here  that  the  Lenni  Lenape  not  only  assented  to 
the  sale  of  their  land,  but  requested  it,  and...  received  full  value,"  the 
court  said. 

Thomas  said  that  was  not  correct.  He  argues  that  the  land  was  actually 
sold  by  members  of  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  the  Mohican  Nation,  not 
the  Lenape  for  whom  the  land  was  to  be  reserved. 

"They  tried  to  lump  us  all  in  together,  and  you  can't  do  that,"  he  said. 

Either  way,  the  journey  from  a land  claim  to  a Foxwoods-scale  operation 
could  be  arduous. 

Blake  Watson,  an  Indian-law  expert  at  the  University  of  Dayton  School  of 
Law  in  Ohio,  said  some  courts  have  begun  to  rule  that  Indian  land  claims 
are  too  old,  even  though  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations. 

Even  if  the  Lenape  won  state  land  - in  court  or  through  a settlement  - 
that  doesn't  mean  they  can  open  casinos.  Tribes  that  want  gambling  have  to 
be  federally  recognized,  Watson  said.  The  Lenapes  are  not. 

Thomas  argued  - and  Watson  agreed  - that  the  process  is  so  badly  broken 
that  it  could  take  more  than  20  years  to  become  recognized. 

Thomas  points  to  two  other  options:  A U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  New 
York  recently  recognized  the  Shinnecock  Nation  as  legitimate  even  though 
that  tribe  had  not  gone  through  the  recognition  bureaucracy.  It's  still 
unclear,  however,  whether  the  Shinnecocks  can  now  have  gaming,  Watson  said 
And,  the  Pequots  won  federal  recognition  through  an  act  of  Congress  - the 
only  tribe  to  do  so. 

"The  odds  of  winning  these  land  claims  are  increasingly  problematic. 
They've  got  a lot  of  hurdles,"  Watson  said.  "It's  possible  for  them  to  win 
a land  claim  and  still  not  get  gaming." 

To  Thomas,  the  issue  of  proving  the  tribe's  legitimacy  should  be  moot. 
But,  just  in  case,  he  has  an  affidavit  from  a University  of  Pennsylvania 
archaeologist  tracing  the  tribe's  lineage  back  to  the  Brotherton 
Reservation . 

"Everyone  knows  who  we  are,"  Thomas  said.  "The  question  is:  What  does 
the  state  want  us  to  be?" 

Thomas  paused  before  answering  his  own  question. 

"Quiet . " 

Contact  staff  writer  Troy  Graham  at  856-779-3893 
or  tgraham@phillynews.com. 
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Powhatans  distressed  by  proposal 
By  DANIELLE  CAMILLI 
Burlington  County  Times 


January  11,  2006 

WESTAMPTON  - The  Powhatan  Renape  Nation  wants  nothing  more  than  to 
preserve  the  land  of  the  Rankokus  Indian  Reservation  as  it  stands  today. 

They  cherish  the  old  trees  and  the  mighty  Rancocas  that  runs  through  it. 
The  tribe  could  never  imagine  the  neon  lights  of  a modern-day  casino 
replacing  the  serene  land  in  Rancocas  State  Park  that  they  have  called 
home  for  almost  25  years. 

"There  are  so  many  people  who  most  definitely  are  in  love  with  this 
place,"  tribe  Chairman  Michael  Adams  said  last  night.  "It  would  devastate 
a lot  of  people  if  we  ever  lost  use  of  the  land." 

Adams,  who  lives  in  Clayton,  Gloucester  County,  said  he  has  fielded  many 
calls  over  the  past  few  days  as  word  has  circulated  among  the  tribe 
members  that  the  Unalachtigo  Band  of  the  Nanticoke  Lenni  Lenape  Nation  has 
submitted  a proposal  to  claim  the  state  park  as  part  of  a settlement 
should  it  win  a federal  court  case  filed  last  month. 

"They  want  to  know  where  we  will  be  in  the  morning,"  he  said  of  his 
1,000  members. 

The  Unalachtigo  Band  filed  the  suit  last  month  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Camden  against  Burlington  County  and  several  county  officials.  It  asks  the 
court  to  order  the  removal  of  all  non-Indians  living  on  the  3,044  acres 
that  once  made  up  the  Brotherton  Reservation  in  Shamong  and  for  the  return 
of  the  land  to  the  tribe. 

The  reservation  land  was  sold  by  the  state  in  1801,  an  action  the 
lawsuit  contends  was  illegal. 

As  part  of  the  suit,  the  band  offered  a settlement  that  would  not 
require  the  removal  of  some  2,100  residences  in  Shamong.  Rather,  it 
proposed  that  the  state  give  them  up  to  1,500  acres  elsewhere  in 
Burlington  County  and  an  additional  1,500  acres  in  Bergen  County. 

The  county  acreage  includes  the  1,252-acre  Rancocas  State  Park,  where 
the  350-acre  Rankokus  Indian  Reservation  is  located. 

The  proposal  also  includes  the  750-acre  Alpine  Scout  Camp  in  Bergen 
County. 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  contacted  us  about  any  of  this, 
Adams  said.  "It  would  have  been  nice  to  be  contacted,  especially  since  we 
are  both  native  and  they  are  talking  about  building  on  the  reservation." 

Furthermore,  Adams,  a member  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  State's 
Commission  on  American  Indian  Affairs,  said  that  none  of  the  state- 
recognized  Indian  groups  support  gaming. 

"We  are  not  interested  in  any  gambling,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of  harm  has 
been  done  to  nations  because  of  it.  Yes,  it  can  bring  some  good,  but  it 
can  also  hurt  the  traditions  of  our  culture  and  the  people." 

Unalachtigo  Band  Chairman  James  Brent  Thomas  Sr.  said  earlier  this  week 
that  gaming  is  an  important  economic  tool  to  secure  the  future  of  his  108- 
member  tribe,  who  need  better  housing  and  access  to  medical  care. 

Adams  said  the  Powhatans  help  members  through  various  social  programs 
and  apply  for  state  funding  and  grants  to  offset  the  costs. 

"I'm  somewhat  taken  back  that  there  has  been  no  dialogue  with  us  since 
they  are  talking  about  our  back  yard  and,  really,  our  home,"  he  said.  "The 
Powhatan  are  all  of  the  same  heart  and  mind  - we  want  to  preserve  the  land 
the  way  it  is . " 

Adams  said  the  Powhatan  hope  to  renew  their  lease  on  the  land  for 
another  25  years  when  their  contract  with  the  state  expires  in  2008.  The 
nation  does  not  pay  for  the  land,  but  is  charged  with  its  upkeep. 

He  worries  that  the  lawsuit  could  impact  those  negotiations.  Adams  is 
also  concerned  that  the  community  will  think  it  is  the  Powhatans  who  want 
to  bring  a large-scale  entertainment  district  to  the  park  lands. 

Under  the  Unalachtigo  Band's  plan,  the  reservation  would  have  to  be 
relocated.  However,  the  band  has  earmarked  millions  of  dollars  for 
revenue-sharing  with  other  tribes,  Thomas  said  Monday. 

Thomas  said  those  funds  would  "provide  (the  Powhatans)  an  opportunity 
and  the  ability  to  acquire  and  develop  a permanent  home  for  their  people." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Copyright  Calkins  Media,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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American  Indian  tribe  in  Nevada  says  railroads  stole  its  land 
January  11,  2006 

An  American  Indian  tribe  is  suing  the  railroad  and  seven  other 
landholders  - claiming  the  companies  stole  vast  tracts  of  land  in 
violation  of  an  1860s  treaty  with  the  US  government. 

The  civil  lawsuit  was  filed  Tuesday  in  Reno  on  behalf  of  the  Western 
Shoshone  National  Council,  chief  Raymond  Yowell  and  six  national  council 
members  in  Nevada. 

It  seeks  a declaration  that  the  Western  Shoshone  nation  holds  title  to 
land,  minerals  and  water  in  so-called  "checkerboard"  lands  the  government 
granted  to  the  railroad  in  the  19th  century.  And  it  asks  the  federal 
district  court  to  award  past  and  future  damages  - while  calling  for  the 
companies  to  return  monies  and  things  of  value  obtained  from  the  lands. 

Defendants  include  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  BNSF  Railroad  Company, 
Newmont  Gold  Company,  Barrick  Goldstrike  Mines,  Glamis  Gold,  Nevada  Land 
Resource  Company,  Sierra  Pacific  Power  Company  and  Idaho  Power  Company. 
Copyright  c.  2006  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Trial  opens  in  challenge  to  Lake  Okeechobee  water  pumping 
By  CURT  ANDERSON 
Associated  Press 
lanuary  9,  2006 

MIAMI  - Trial  began  Monday  in  a federal  lawsuit  filed  by  environmental 
groups  and  an  Indian  tribe  challenging  the  decades-old  practice  by  state 
water  managers  of  pumping  billions  of  gallons  of  contaminated  water  into 
Lake  Okeechobee. 

The  lawsuit  contends  that  the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District 
should  be  forced  to  get  federal  permits  for  the  pumping  under  the  federal 
Clean  Water  Act,  which  could  force  the  district  to  cleanse  the  polluted 
water  or  divert  it  elsewhere. 

"Lake  Okeechobee  is  a drinking  water  supply  and  ecological  treasure," 
said  David  Guest,  who  is  representing  the  Florida  Wildlife  Federation  in 
the  lawsuit.  "These  pumping  operations  are  ruining  the  water  supply  and 
threatening  to  kill  the  lake  with  pollution." 

Since  the  1970s,  the  water  district  has  pumped  water  from  nearby  sugar- 
growing lands  into  the  lake  for  flood  control  and  to  boost  lake  water 
supply  during  drought.  The  discharge  is  contaminated  with  agricultural 
chemicals  and  runoff  from  nearby  towns,  contributing  to  the  poor  quality 
of  water  in  the  730-square-mile  lake. 

The  water  district,  joined  by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  argues  that  the  Clean  Water  Act  does  not  apply 
because  the  pumping  involves  moving  water  from  one  location  to  another 
with  state  approval.  No  pollutants  or  contaminants  are  added  and 
protections  are  in  place  for  drinking  water,  they  say. 


"Congress  never  intended  to  have  this  layer  of  permitting  on  state 
transfers  of  water/'  said  Scott  Glazier,  litigation  manager  for  the  water 
district.  "These  groups  are  trying  to  misapply  the  program." 

A ruling  that  the  Clean  Water  Act  does  apply  could  affect  water 
management  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  West,  Glazier  said. 

It  could  mean  that  water  pumps  would  be  considered  the  same  as  other 
sources  of  pollution,  such  as  industry. 

The  other  plaintiffs  in  the  case  are  the  Fishermen  Against  the 
Destruction  of  the  Environment  and  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians,  which 
considers  the  Everglades  south  of  the  lake  its  traditional  home.  The  trial 
before  U.S.  District  Judge  Cecilia  M.  Altonago  is  expected  to  last  about 
three  weeks. 

Gov.  Jeb  Bush  in  October  announced  a $200  million  cleanup  plan  for  the 
lake,  in  part  to  reduce  the  discharges  of  huge  amounts  of  poor-quality 
water  into  the  fragile  St.  Lucie  and  Caloosahatchee  estuaries  downstream. 
The  Everglades  is  in  the  midst  of  an  $8  billion  restoration  plan  that  is 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  attempted  worldwide. 

If  the  lawsuit  is  successful,  water  managers  say  that  could  cause  delays 
in  these  restoration  plans  and  diverted  precious  government  money  and 
resources  away  from  them. 

"We  think  these  are  very  serious  consequences,"  Glazier  said. 

Environmentalists,  however,  say  the  polluted  water  contributes  to  toxic 
algae  blooms  in  the  lake  that  kill  fish  and  could  be  linked  to  tests 
showing  the  presence  of  cancer-causing  compounds  in  drinking  water  in  the 
town  of  South  Bay. 

"Lake  Okeechobee  is  dying  as  a result  of  fertilizer  pollution  and  urban 
runoff,"  said  Manley  Fuller,  president  of  the  Florida  Wildlife  Federation. 
"There  are  other  ways  to  deal  with  agricultural  wastewater  but  Florida 
only  has  one  Lake  Okeechobee." 

Copyright  c.  2006,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Groups  ask  for  stricter  water  pollution  rules 
By  SONJA  LEE 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
January  12,  2006 

Tougher  rules  for  treating  polluted  water  at  Montana  mines  will  protect 
the  state's  natural  resources  and  its  taxpayers,  according  to  about  30 
people  who  spoke  to  a state  board  Wednesday  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation . 

The  Montana  Environmental  Information  Center  and  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community,  the  tribal  council  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  are 
requesting  the  tougher  regulation.  They  petitioned  the  Montana  Board  of 
Environmental  Review  to  amend  the  rules  for  issuing  new  mine  permits  under 
Montana's  Metal  Mine  Reclamation  Act. 

The  proposed  change  would  require  water  contamination  at  former  mine 
sites  to  be  cleaned  up  by  the  time  reclamation  work  is  finished.  Creating 
water  pollution  that  requires  centuries  of  treatment,  as  is  the  case  at 
about  five  former  mines  in  Montana,  wouldn't  be  an  option. 

At  a similar  hearing  in  Boulder  Tuesday,  representatives  and  supporters 
of  the  mining  industry  said  the  rule  would  hurt  the  state's  economy. 

But  Wednesday's  meeting  at  Fort  Belknap  was  dominated  by  supporters  of 
the  new  regulation. 

The  Board  of  Environmental  Review  opted  to  extend  the  comment  period  on 
the  proposal  through  March  17.  The  board  won't  vote  on  the  rule  change 


until  Dune,  said  Deff  Barber,  MEIC  reclamation  program  director. 

MEIC  also  will  add  a clause  to  the  proposal  making  it  clear  that 
existing  operations  and  expansions  at  current  mines  would  not  have  to 
comply.  The  rule  is  specifically  designed  to  only  apply  to  new  operations. 

Based  on  that  clause,  the  state  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  will 
revisit  its  economic  analysis  of  the  proposal.  Barber  said.  The  original 
analysis  showed  that  the  new  rule  could  cost  Montana  anywhere  from  $47 
million  to  $138  million  in  wages  each  year. 

During  the  Wednesday  hearing,  many  speakers  said  the  former  Zortman- 
Landusky  gold  mine,  which  borders  the  south  end  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation,  is  an  example  of  why  stricter  rules  are  needed.  Water 

treatment  there  will  continue  for  the  next  100  years. 

"We  say  perpetual  water  treatment  at  Zortman-Landusky, " said  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation  Tribal  Chairwoman  Dulia  Doney.  "Why  doesn't  the  state 
of  Montana  save  itself  some  money?" 

The  bond  the  Pegasus  Gold  Corp.  posted  to  mine  at  Zortman-Landusky  can't 
cover  all  of  the  work  needed  to  reclaim  the  mountain.  This  year  the 
Legislature  approved  a new  permanent  state  trust  fund  to  supplement  bonds 
and  cover  the  cost  of  long-term  water  treatment  at  the  site  after  2017. 

The  Fort  Belknap  Indian  tribes  have  pending  lawsuits  seeking  a more 
extensive  cleanup.  The  tribe  continues  to  raise  concerns  about  polluted 
mine  water  flowing  onto  the  reservation. 

Rep.  Donathan  Windy  Boy,  D-Box  Elder,  sponsored  the  bill  to  create  the 

permanent  state  trust  fund  for  water  treatment  at  the  site.  Fie  said  he 

supports  the  proposed  rule. 

"I  think  the  testimony  today  showed  that  we  need  to  prevent  this  from 
happening  again  in  the  future,"  he  said  Wednesday. 

Catherine  Flalver,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Island  Mountain 
Protectors  group  that  was  founded  to  fight  environmental  damage  at  the 
mines,  said  the  rule  is  needed.  Flalver  lives  about  15  miles  from  the  old 
gold  mines. 

"We  need  a change,"  she  said.  "We  have  to  have  clean  water." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Tribes  weigh  values  against  opportunities 
By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
Danuary  9,  2006 

H E E - HE E STONE  MONUMENT,  Okanogan  County  - Reaching  to  the  four  directions 
with  an  eagle  feather  fan,  Dake  Atkins  offers  a prayer  for  this  spot,  long 
held  sacred. 

The  Flee-Flee  Stone  southwest  of  Buckhorn  Mountain  was  traditionally 
regarded  as  lucky  by  Indian  people,  who  for  generations  would  leave 
something  precious  when  passing  by:  a lock  of  hair,  a prayer,  tobacco. 

Miners,  figuring  the  stone  must  mark  a mother  lode,  dynamited  it  in  1905, 
leaving  only  fragments.  Today,  a wooden  monument  marks  the  spot. 

Mining  has  long  been  a source  of  controversy  for  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Colville  Reservation. 

These  days,  it  poses  another  dilemma.  While  the  tribe  opposes  plans  to 
mine  gold  on  nearby  Buckhorn  Mountain,  some  tribal  leaders  say  the 
Colville  could  strike  it  rich  by  reviving  a proposed  mine  in  the  heart  of 
what's  left  of  its  reservation. 

The  Colville  lost  the  entire  northern  half  of  their  reservation  in  1891 
after  gold  was  discovered  there.  The  U.S.  government  took  back  1.5  million 


acres  of  their  reservation,  paying  $1  an  acre. 

The  Colville  tribe  helped  stop  the  so-called  Crown  Jewel  open-pit  mine 
proposal  on  Buckhorn  in  the  late  1990s.  Many  members  remain  opposed  to  a 
new  proposal  for  an  underground  mine. 

"Our  stance  has  not  changed,"  said  Harvey  Moses  Jr.,  tribal  chairman. 

"In  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes,  it  is 
just  a disaster  waiting  to  happen." 

The  Colville  confederation  is  composed  of  a dozen  bands  that  retain 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  as  well  as  some  water  rights  in  the  north  half. 

Opposition  to  the  Crown  Jewel  project  was  so  strong  the  tribe  enacted  a 
moratorium  on  mining  within  its  reservation  in  1995. 

"Do  we  want  to  poke  holes  in  Mother  Earth  until  she  dies?  Or  deface 
her?"  said  Atkins,  a member  of  the  San  Poil  band,  whose  ancestors  refused 
to  sign  the  deal  selling  the  north  half.  "We  have  lost  so  much.  With  this 
mining,  we  will  only  lose  more." 

But  the  tribe's  resolve  may  be  tested. 

The  tribe  owns  one  of  the  world's  largest  deposits  of  molybdenum  on 
Mount  Tolman,  rising  near  Keller,  Ferry  County,  on  the  reservation. 

Moly,  as  it's  called,  is  used  primarily  in  cast  iron,  steel  and  super 
alloys  to  enhance  performance.  Prices  for  moly  today  are  at  near  record 
highs,  and  that  has  awakened  interest  on  the  reservation  in  mining  Mount 
Tolman . 

"Potentially,  it's  major  for  us,"  said  D.R.  Michel,  natural-resources 
committee  chair  for  the  Colville  Tribal  Business  Council,  who  supports 
lifting  the  moratorium. 

The  tribe  initiated  a plan  to  mine  the  deposit  more  than  20  years  ago, 
and  did  extensive  test  drilling.  But  the  price  for  moly  crashed,  killing 
the  venture  in  1982. 

A consultant's  report  recently  presented  to  the  council  predicted 
revenues  from  tens  to  hundreds  of  millions  per  year  to  the  tribe, 
depending  on  moly  prices  and  the  deal  arranged  with  a development  partner. 

The  mine  as  previously  envisioned  would  have  created  450  full-time  jobs 
just  to  operate  the  mine  over  an  estimated  60-year  life.  The  mine  would 
have  covered  3,650  acres,  including  an  800-acre  open  pit  and  about  2,600 
acres  of  waste  rock  and  tailings. 

The  Colville  expect  to  put  the  question  of  breaking  the  moratorium  to  a 
referendum  vote  March  18.  To  some,  the  tribe's  very  identity  is  at  stake. 

Many  tribal  members  still  go  to  the  mountains,  including  Buckhorn,  to 
hunt  deer,  gather  plants  for  medicines  and  subsistence  use,  and  to  pray. 

Tribal-council  member  Deb  Louie  said  he  will  oppose  the  mine  even  if  the 
tribe  votes  to  lift  the  moratorium. 

"It  goes  against  all  the  concepts  of  the  people,"  Louie  said.  "The 
oneness  with  the  land,  that  we  are  caretakers  of  the  land,  of  being  here 
to  provide  a place  for  the  animals,  to  whom  we  are  very  close.  That  is  the 
teachings  that  are  handed  down.  And  you  have  to  show  respect  for  them." 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Tribe  seeks  help  from  Congress 

Hoopas,  Yuroks  in  deadlock  over  $70  million  trust  fund 
By  MIKE  GENIELLA 
THE  PRESS  DEMOCRAT 
January  9,  2006 

Two  the  North  Coast's  biggest  Indian  tribes  remain  locked  in  a dispute 


that  has  festered  for  nearly  two  decades  over  a $70  million  federal  trust 
fund . 

After  two  years  of  mediation  talks  that  failed  to  bring  a resolution 
between  the  Hoopa  and  Yurok  tribes,  Hoopa  tribal  leaders  are  embarking  on 
a public  campaign  to  enlist  Congress  to  decide  the  outcome. 

"About  one-half  of  our  2,500-member  tribe  lives  below  the  poverty  level. 
We  need  the  promised  money  for  basic  human  services,"  said  Hoopa  tribal 
chairman  Clifford  Marshall. 

The  Hoopas  live  on  a timber-rich,  98,000-acre  reservation  about  50  miles 
east  of  Eureka  in  Humboldt  County. 

The  Yuroks,  the  largest  tribe  in  the  state  with  5,000  members,  occupy  a 
reservation  running  one  mile  on  each  side  of  the  Klamath  River  and 
extending  for  47  miles  inland  from  the  Klamath's  mouth  at  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  inland  Hoopa  reservation. 

The  deadlock  revolves  around  Yurok  leaders'  refusal  to  accept  anything 
but  an  equal  share  of  the  trust  fund  money. 

As  a result,  the  Hoopa  tribe  wants  the  state's  top  lawmakers,  including 
Rep.  Mike  Thompson,  D-St.  Helena,  to  introduce  legislation  to  force  the 
Yuroks  to  either  reach  an  agreement,  or  lose  the  chance  of  receiving  any 
of  the  money. 

Aide  Matt  Gerien  said  Thompson  has  been  meeting  regularly  with 
representatives  from  both  tribes  over  the  past  two  years.  But  there  are  no 
plans  for  Thompson  to  introduce  any  legislation. 

"There's  no  basis  for  it  yet,"  Gerien  said. 

Acres  divided 

The  money  dispute  dates  to  1988,  when  Congress  agreed  to  legislation 
that  ended  decades  of  conflicts  between  the  Hoopas  and  Yuroks  over 
ancestral  lands. 

Then,  former  Rep.  Doug  Bosco  succeeded  in  getting  President  Reagan  to 
sign  the  Hoopa-Yurok  Settlement  Act,  which  divided  150,000  acres  of  tribal 
ancestral  lands  into  two  separate  reservations.  It  gave  the  Yuroks  federal 
recognition  they  had  sought  since  1891. 

To  gain  acceptance  from  both  tribes  for  Bosco' s bill,  the  federal 
government  offered  to  divide  up  the  trust  fund.  The  money  was  largely 
income  from  private  logging  contracts  on  Hoopa  lands,  overseen  by  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Part  of  the  trust  was  distributed,  but  the  two  tribes  have  fought  over  a 
final  payment  ever  since.  In  1988,  the  disputed  money  totaled  $35  million, 
but  with  interest  payments,  the  amount  has  grown  to  $70  million.  Legal 
challenge  filed 

Since  the  cut  timber  was  on  their  reservation,  Hoopa  tribal  leaders 
contend  the  money  is  all  theirs.  Yurok  leaders  argue  that  before  the  Hoopa 
reservation  was  split,  the  two  tribes  shared  in  the  income. 

The  Yuroks  refused  to  accept  any  of  the  money  and  launched  a 13-year 
legal  challenge,  which  ended  in  2001  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined 
to  hear  their  case. 

Lawmakers  since  have  told  both  tribes  that  they  will  not  consider  any 
new  legislation  to  resolve  the  issue  until  they  agree  on  a distribution 
formula . 

The  Hoopas  contend  it's  futile  to  wait  any  longer. 

"The  1988  Hoopa-Yurok  Settlement  Act  did  not  enjoy  a consensus  among 
tribal  members,  but  Congress  courageously  enacted  correct  public  policy 
then,"  said  Hoopa  tribal  chairman  Marshal. 

Yurok  tribal  representatives  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  on  the 
Hoopa ' s latest  push.  "Bitter"  fight 

Bosco  said  Thursday  that  at  the  time  the  federal  agreement  was  reached, 
the  expectation  was  that  money  would  be  released  to  both  tribes  within  two 
years . 

"We  had  finally  resolved  the  reservation  issues,  but  we  had  no  idea  a 
fight  over  the  trust  money  would  be  so  bitter  and  take  so  long,"  said 
Bosco . 

Bosco  said  the  stalemate  is  a "real  shame." 

"I  didn't  then  and  still  don't  have  any  vested  interest  in  either  tribe, 
said  Bosco.  "I  just  know  the  dire  circumstances  under  which  members  of 


both  tribes  live.  It  would  be  a big  boost  for  all  of  them. 
Copyright  c.  2005  The  Press  Democrat. 
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Feds  Question  Miwok's  Tribal  Legitimacy 
By  Luke  Roney 
lanuary  9,  2006 

Hollister  - The  California  Valley  Miwok  Tribe's  lack  of  a federally- 
approved  tribal  constitution  and  questions  about  its  tribal  leadership 
have  federal  Indian  authorities  questioning  the  legitimacy  of  the  tribe 
that  tried  unsuccessfully  to  build  a casino  and  hotel  in  Hollister. 

"The  federal  government  and  state  government  are  questioning  the  tribal 
leadership  and  legitimacy/'  said  Tom  Saggau,  who  represents  the  investors 
who  were  going  to  provide  financial  backing  for  a casino  in  Hollister  and 
then  in  Los  Banos  before  pulling  out  of  the  project  in  November  because  of 
the  concerns.  Since  then,  talks  about  building  a casino  in  Los  Banos  have 
been  on  hold. 

An  attorney  representing  the  tribe  says,  however,  that  the  Miwoks  don't 
need  a constitution  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  just  trying  to 
keep  them  from  acquiring  land  and  building  a casino. 

"The  tribe  has  chosen  not  to  organize  under  the  requirements  of  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  and  therefore  is  not  required  to  have  a 
constitution  approved  by  the  BIA,"  Phil  Thompson,  an  attorney  for  the 
Miwoks  wrote  in  an  e-mail.  "There  are  upwards  of  50  tribes  nationwide  who 
have  chosen  not  to  organize  under  IRA.  The  government  is  attempting  to 
manufacture  some  fiction  that  we  have  to  follow  those  requirements  and  our 
hope  is  that  the  federal  judge  does  not  buy  into  their  nonsense." 

Troy  Burdick,  BIA  superintendent  for  the  Central  California  Agency, 
declined  to  comment  on  the  issue  because  it  is  an  ongoing  legal  matter. 

"It's  all  part  of  the  litigation,"  he  said. 

In  2004,  the  tribe  was  interested  in  Hollister  as  the  home  for  a casino 
and  a hotel  that  investors  said  would  bring  2,000  jobs  to  the  area.  But  in 
May,  after  opposition  from  San  Benito  County  Supervisors,  local  law 
enforcement  and  many  residents,  tribal  representatives  announced  that  they 
would  give  up  on  Hollister  and  head  east  to  the  city  of  Los  Banos. 

Los  Banos  Mayor  Michael  Amabile  said  discussions  between  his  city  and 
the  tribe  were  progressing  well  until  the  Miwoks  hit  a snag  in  late 
November  when  their  financial  backers  - a Santa  Clara  County-based  group 
called  Game  Won  - pulled  out  of  the  deal  because  of  the  tribe's  ongoing 
legal  fight  with  the  BIA. 

Saggau  said  that  the  investors  were  concerned  because  the  Miwoks  don't 
have  a federally  approved  tribal  constitution,  precluding  the  tribe  from 
being  able  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  build  a casino. 

"Until  a constitution  is  approved,  they  can't  cut  a deal,"  he  said. 

Based  in  Stockton,  the  landless  California  Valley  Miwok  Tribe  has  five 
members  - Yakima  Dixie,  Silvia  Burley,  Burley's  two  daughters  and  her 
granddaughter . Dixie  has  a criminal  history  and  did  time  in  prison  for  the 
second-degree  murder  of  a relative,  and  weapons  charges. 

Burley  claims  to  be  the  tribal  chairwoman,  but  Dixie  - the  tribe's  only 
official  member  until  1998,  when  he  let  Burley  and  her  daughters  in  - 
claims  Burley  forged  his  signature  on  a 1999  document  that  relinquished 
his  chairmanship  to  her. 

In  2002,  the  Miwoks  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  to 
get  land  in  California,  according  to  Thompson.  The  tribe  previously  had 
land  in  Calaveras  County,  but  the  government  took  it  in  1967,  he  said. 


Around  the  time  that  they  filed  the  lawsuit,  the  BIA  told  the  Miwoks  that 
they  must  take  other  tribeless  Indians  into  their  tribe  in  order  for 
Burley  to  be  recognized  as  the  tribe's  leader,  Thompson  said. 

The  Miwoks  made  an  effort  to  do  that  last  year  when  they  advertised  in 
three  California  newspapers  that  they  were  accepting  applications  for 
tribal  membership.  They  received  three  responses  and  are  reviewing  the 
applications,  according  to  Thompson.  The  BIA  was  not  satisfied,  he  said, 
adding  that  he  thinks  the  agency  wants  to  perpetuate  the  legal  fight  so 
the  tribe  cannot  get  land  and  build  a casino. 

"They  don't  want  it  satisfied.  They  want  the  issue  to  continue  to  be 
contentious,"  he  said.  "I  personally  think  the  fear  is  if  the  tribe  gets 
land,  it  will  get  a casino." 

Thompson  says  the  BIA  has  consistently  backed  Dixie's  claim  as  the 
tribe's  leader  to  keep  the  legal  fight  going  and  keep  the  Miwoks  from 
getting  a casino. 

"The  BIA  has  used  Yakima  (Dixie)  as  a straw  man  to  attack,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  legal  trouble,  Thompson  said  the  tribe  is  pushing  forward 
with  plans  to  build  a casino  in  Los  Banos.  Amabile  said  that  he  will 
likely  meet  with  the  tribe  later  this  month  to  discuss  the  possibility. 

Thompson  said  he  doesn't  think  getting  new  investors  will  be  a problem. 

"New  investors  are  looking  for  us,"  he  said.  "We're  not  actually 
searching,  but  they're  finding  us." 

Building  a casino  near  Hollister  had  become  a particularly  divisive 
issue  among  county  residents  and  officials,  sparking  several  heated 
community  meetings,  the  formation  of  anti-casino  organization  Casinos 
Represent  A Poor  Solution  and  strong  opposition  from  Sheriff  Curtis  Hill. 
There  were  casino  supporters,  however,  who  said  the  project  would  bring 
much-needed  jobs  to  the  city. 

Steve  Merrell,  who  was  chairman  of  the  anti-casino  group  CRAPs,  said 
he's  not  at  all  surprised  about  the  Miwok's  legal  troubles. 

"We  knew  about  these  problems.  It  was  one  of  the  real  concerns  we  always 
had  when  we  talked  to  the  local  leadership,"  he  said. 

The  casino  would  have  sat  on  more  than  200  acres  off  Highway  156  near 
the  Hollister  Municipal  Airport.  Investors  hoped  to  eventually  add  a hotel, 
restaurants  and  several  entertainment  venues  to  the  project,  which  could 
have  been  similar  in  size  to  Yolo  County's  66,000-square-foot,  2,000-slot 
machine  Cache  Creek  casino. 

In  February,  the  San  Benito  County  Board  of  Supervisors  unanimously 
voted  to  send  a resolution  opposing  the  casino  to  Gov.  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger . The  San  Duan  Bautista  City  Council  and  Hollister  Downtown 
Association  quickly  followed  the  board's  decision  and  passed  similar 
resolutions . 

Concerns  that  a casino  was  the  wrong  kind  of  development  for  Hollister, 
and  the  belief  the  tribe  was  "reservation  shopping"  out  of  their 
indigenous  area  were  some  of  the  chief  reasons  for  opposition  cited  in  the 
resolutions . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Gilroy  Dispatch. 
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Bringing  back  the  bison  Buffalo  robes  strengthen  families 
By  Erny  Zah  The  Daily  Times 
January  9,  2006 

DULCE  - Seven-year-old  Tyler  Fernandez  rode  on  the  bed  of  a pickup  truck 
and  greeted  a nearby  American  bison. 

"Hello,  buffalo,"  he  said  while  waving  to  the  3-year-old  bull.  "I  don't 
know  your  name,  but  hello." 


Fernandez  rode  with  some  of  the  staff  from  the  Dicarilla  Cultural 
Affairs  Office  to  feed  a herd  of  bison  owned  by  the  licarilla  Apache 
Nation,  of  which  Fernandez  is  a member. 

Though  Fernandez  didn't  know  the  name  of  the  bull  he  greeted,  it  did 
have  one.  Spirit. 

Spirit  received  his  name  from  a contest  held  with  local  students  in  2003 

"He's  everybody's  pet,"  said  Lorene  Willis,  director  of  the  cultural 
affairs  office.  "He  was  the  baby  that  we  kept  and  started  (the  herd  with). 

As  it  is  for  other  Native  Americans  across  the  country,  the  bison  is  a 
symbol  of  cultural  belief,  integrity  and  identification  for  the  licarilla 
Apaches . 

The  resurgence  of  the  bison's  cultural  value  started  with  Spirit  just 
more  than  three  years  ago,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  licarillas.  Now,  he 
is  one  of  two  bulls  in  a herd  of  13  bison.  The  herd  consists  of  seven  cows 
two  bulls  and  four  calves. 

Bryan  Vigil,  52,  a heritage  specialist  for  the  cultural  affairs  office, 
said  his  motivation  for  trying  to  get  a bison  herd  for  the  tribe  came  from 
an  elder's  story. 

"I  never  seen  her  cry  all  her  life,"  said  Vigil.  He  was  talking  about 
the  late  Belle  Wells,  an  Apache  elder.  Vigil  said  se  began  to  cry  when  she 
started  talking  about  the  loss  of  the  buffalo  through  excessive  hunting 
and  poaching. 

"You  don't  do  that,"  Vigil  said  as  she  recalled  her  words,  "It's  like 
wiping  out  a whole  tribe." 

She  also  asked  Vigil  to  "bring  back  the  buffalo." 

Since  those  words.  Vigil  and  the  cultural  affairs  office  has  made 
attempts  to  revitalize  the  buffalo  as  well  as  attempting  to  give  the 
opportunity  for  every  licarilla  household  to  own  a buffalo  robe  - a tanned 
buffalo  hide  with  the  hair  still  intact. 

The  robe  is  used  in  ceremonies,  rites  and  dances,  but  the  hide  also  has 
important  family  value. 

"We  want  a hide  in  each  house,"  Vigil  said.  "The  robe  keeps  a family 
together . " 

To  help  a licarilla  family  acquire  a robe,  the  cultural  affairs  office 
has  made  use  of  area  buffalo  ranches,  particularly  one  ranch  near  Alamosa, 
Colo. 

Willis  said  the  cultural  affairs  office  would  get  untanned  hides  after 
the  ranch  would  send  buffalo  to  slaughter. 

But  last  year,  the  ranch  they  dealt  with  changed  management  and  is  no 
longer  making  hides  available  to  the  tribe.  Vigil  said. 

Now  the  office  is  looking  at  other  ranches  and  methods  to  help  the 
office  with  its  goal  of  making  sure  every  home  has  a buffalo  robe,  Willis 
said,  adding  the  herd  used  to  be  corralled  behind  the  building  where  the 
cultural  affairs  office  is. 

"The  community  hated  seeing  them  corralled  up  in  there,"  Willis  said. 

The  community  wanted  the  bison  to  be  free  to  roam,  so  somebody  opened 
the  gate  to  let  them  out,  she  said. 

Only  Spirit  stayed  behind,  while  two  bison  heifers  left  the  corral  to 
run  around  town.  One  had  her  leg  tied  up  in  a fence  while  the  other  ran 
across  the  street,  where  she  was  hit  by  a car  and  sustained  a broken  hip, 
Willis  said. 

As  a result,  the  cultural  affairs  office  shot  the  heifer,  butchered  her, 
and  gave  to  the  meat  to  community  members. 

"They  belong  to  the  community,"  Willis  said  about  the  small  herd. 

After  that  incident,  Willis  said  it  was  the  community  that  rallied  to 
secure  funding  from  the  tribal  council  to  build  a new  area  for  the  bison 
to  roam. 

Currently,  the  herd  lives  on  a converted  air  strip  within  the  city 
limits  of  Dulce. 

The  herd  has  19  acres,  surrounded  by  a 7-foot-high  fence. 

Every  day,  the  herd  eats  about  eight  bales  of  hay  over  a span  of  two 
feedings.  Vigil  said. 

"We  pray  to  the  buffalo  before  we  feed  them  because  they  give  us 
everything,  if  you  believe  in  them,"  said  Vernell  Vigil,  one  of  the  people 
who  tends  to  the  herd. 


The  cultural  affairs  office  received  a $5,000  bison  feasibility  grant 
last  year  from  the  Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative.  The  cooperative  is  a 
non-profit  organization  that  helps  tribes  reestablish  buffalo  herds. 

Willis  said  the  cultural  affairs  office  is  waiting  for  the  completion  of 
the  study  to  determine  just  how  far  her  office  will  go  with  the  herd  and 
to  see  "what  the  community  thinks  about  it." 

So  far,  they  are  looking  at  expanding  the  herd's  current  land  base  by 
adding  plot  or  making  a new  fenced  plot  near  Mundo  Ranch,  which  is  about 
12  miles  south  of  Dulce,  Bryan  Vigil  said. 

In  the  herd.  Spirit  is  the  only  named  bison,  and  that  is  for  good  reason 

"When  you  name  something,  you  keep  it,"  Willis  said  about  Spirit  and  his 
name  in  correlation  to  Dicarilla  customs.  "We  didn't  name  the  others.  We 
didn't  even  name  his  mother;  we  ate  her,"  she  said. 

The  cultural  affairs  office  plans  to  keep  Spirit,  but  they  want  to  use 
the  other  bull  to  help  raise  money  for  the  office  and  to  make  way  for 
Spirit  being  the  only  bull  in  the  small  herd. 

The  other  unnamed  bull  is  currently  on  the  block  as  a "trophy  hunt," 
Willis  said. 

The  hunt  for  the  7-to-9-year-old  bull  is  priced  at  $5,000  and  has  been 
marketed  since  the  summer.  The  bull  was  given  to  the  tribe. 

Willis  added  that  anyone  interested  in  buying  the  bull  without  the  hunt 
may  be  able  to  negotiate  a deal. 

But  the  hunt  isn't  taken  lightly,  Bryan  Vigil  said. 

"In  the  future,  the  buffalo  is  going  to  keep  us  alive,"  he  said. 

That  statement  is  rooted  in  cultural  teachings  that  say  the  Jicarillas 
are  going  to  endure  hardship  in  the  future  and  it  is  the  buffalo  that  is 
going  to  sustain  the  tribe.  And  he  hopes  the  herd  will  grow. 

"The  elders  said  the  place  is  going  to  be  full  like  ants,"  he  said  about 
the  number  of  bison  he  envisions  seeing.  "So  we  tell  the  kids  we  have  a 
future. " 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
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Elder:  Proper  respect  missing  in  buffalo  kill 
Montana  hunt  still  stirring  controversy 
Sam  Lewin 
January  10,  2006 

A Native  American  environmentalist  says  it  was  wrong  for  a fellow  tribal 
member  to  kill  a bull  bison  during  a state-sanctioned  hunt  in  Montana. 

The  hunt  was  given  the  go-ahead  to  prevent  diseases,  but  animal-rights 
groups  say  the  move  amounts  to  wholesale  slaughter.  The  Buffalo  Field 
Campaign  has  documented  the  kills.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  group  is 
Rosalie  Little  Thunder,  a Lakota  elder.  Sioux  culture  holds  great  respect 
for  the  buffalo. 

State  officials  issued  bison  hunt  permits  to  eight  Montana  Indian  tribes 
to  assist  their  diabetes  programs.  Montana's  Indian  bison  hunt  legislation 
section  87-2-731  of  Montana  Code  Allocated  2005,  Allocation  of  Wild 
Buffalo  Licenses  to  Tribes  for  Traditional  Purposes,  states:  "Wild  buffalo 
taken  pursuant  to  the  special  licenses  issued  under  subsection  (1)  must  be 
harvested  by  tribal  members  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  ceremonies 
of  each  tribe. " 

A member  of  the  Little  Shell  Tribe  killed  the  bison  near  the  town  of 
Gardiner.  Scott  Frazier,  a Crow  and  Santee  Elder,  said  proper  respect  was 
not  shown. 

"How  can  we,  as  Native  people  exhibit  prayer  so  it  is  understood  by 
those  watching?  With  this  hunt  the  Native  people  have  been  forced  [by  the 


state]  to  expose  their  most  holy  relationship/'  Frazier  said.  "How  many 
other  people  have  their  religion  treated  this  way?  With  this  rudeness 
Native  people  have  the  chance  to  show  people  how  to  honor  life  as  well  as 
death,  and  the  relationship  to  the  buffalo." 

Montana  officials  allowed  the  bison  hunt  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease.  Many  of  the  4,200-strong  herd  suffers  from  brucellosis,  a 
bacterial  disease  that  can  be  transferred  from  animals  to  humans  through 
eating  contaminated  products  or  even  by  simple  contact.  If  the  disease 
reached  further  levels,  Montana  could  lose  its  status  as  a brucellosis- 
free  state,  meaning  possible  disaster  for  area  ranchers. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Program  guides  American  Indian  students  through  medical  school 
STEVE  KUCHERA 
Duluth  News  Tribune 
lanuary  9,  2006 

DULUTH,  Minn.  - American  Indians  die  at  a rate  nearly  50  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average  for  people  their  age,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Indian  Health  Service. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  deaths  - accidents,  suicides,  chronic 
diseases,  poverty  and  a lack  of  adequate  and  culturally  sensitive  medical 
care. 

"Having  well-trained  Indian  doctors  go  back  to  their  communities  can 
make  a real  difference,"  said  Indian  Health  Service  spokesman  Leo  Nolan. 

The  University  of  Minnesota's  Center  of  American  Indian  and  Minority 
Health  is  working  to  make  that  difference.  The  center  recruits  American 
Indian  students  and  helps  them  through  the  university's  medical  schools  in 
Duluth  and  Minneapolis. 

"I  came  here  for  this  medical  school.  It  is  known  for  its  commitment  to 
American  Indian  health,  and  that's  the  direction  I was  going  in,"  said 
first-year  medical  student  lean  Howell.  Howell,  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  is  originally  from  California  and  plans  to  become  a family 
practice  doctor  in  an  American  Indian  community. 

While  a doctor  doesn't  have  to  be  an  American  Indian  to  relate  to  Indian 
patients,  it  is  helpful,  center  Director  Dr.  loy  Dorscher  said. 

In  Duly  2003,  Ben  Muneta  - then  president  of  the  Association  of  American 
Indian  Physicians  - told  a U.S.  Senate  committee  that  minority  patients 
seeing  a white  doctor  are  less  confident  that  they  will  receive  adequate 
care  than  are  white  patients. 

Such  mistrust  may  cause  some  Indians  to  avoid  doctors. 

"As  soon  as  I started,  people  wanted  to  see  me  just  because  I am  native, 
said  Dr.  Arne  Vainio,  who  works  at  Min-O-Aya-Win  Human  Services  Center 
on  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation.  "We  understand  each  other.  I grew  up 
without  electricity  and  indoor  plumbing  a lot  of  the  time.  I understand 
what  poverty  is  and  how  it  is  to  have  things  stacked  against  you." 

A Mille  Lacs  Band  member,  Vainio  grew  up  near  Cook.  He  worked  in  a 
sawmill  and  a body  shop,  as  a bartender  and  a construction  worker  before 
becoming  a paramedic  with  the  Virginia  Fire  Department.  It  was  that  job 
that  made  him  interested  in  medical  school.  He  received  his  doctorate  in 
medicine  in  1994  and  did  his  residency  with  the  Seattle  Indian  Health 
Board.  He's  been  at  Min-O-Aya-Win  since  1997. 

Vainio  believes  there  is  a need  for  more  Indian  doctors. 

"They  are  very,  very  underrepresented, " he  said. 


American  Indians  make  up  2.8  percent  of  the  U.S.  population,  according 
to  the  2000  census.  But  only  0.3  percent  of  students  in  the  nation's 
medical  schools  in  2000  were  American  Indians. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  university's  medical  schools  began  programs  to 
encourage  American  Indians  to  enter  medicine.  The  school  established  the 
Center  of  American  Indian  and  Minority  Health  in  1987  to  coordinate  and 
lead  its  efforts. 

The  center  is  one  of  three  Native  American  Centers  of  Excellence  in  the 
nation,  supported  in  part  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services . 

The  Minnesota  center  begins  its  recruiting  efforts  in  middle  school  with 
programs  designed  to  keep  students  interested  in  education  and  attract 
them  to  scientific  fields. 

"Not  long  ago,  minorities  were  told  not  to  bother  because  they  couldn't 
do  things  like  this,"  said  UMD  social  work  instructor  and  Leech  Lake 
enrollee  John  Day.  "We're  telling  them  early  they  can  do  this." 

UMD's  Department  of  Social  Work  and  the  Center  of  American  Indian  and 
Minority  Health  work  together  on  some  issues,  including  giving  social 
workers  experience  in  medical  settings. 

Dr.  Kathleen  Annette,  the  Bemidji  area  director  for  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  took  part  in  some  of  the  first  Indian-directed  programs  done  by 
the  University  of  Minnesota  medical  school  in  the  early  1970s  - first  as  a 
high  school  student,  later  as  an  undergraduate  and  medical  student  at  UMD. 

"The  program  was  really  a magnet  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs,"  she  said.  "Students  go  through  these  programs  and  they  bond.  A 
support  system  develops  so  there  is  support  to  succeed  in  science  and  in 
math  and  in  medicine  - whatever  program  you're  going  through." 

After  piquing  the  interests  of  students  in  middle  and  high  school  and  in 
college,  the  center  helps  prospective  medical  students  with  study  programs 
and  workshops  to  prepare  for  admission  to  medical  school.  To  help  American 
Indian  students  through  medical  school,  the  center  provides  academic 
counseling,  guidance  from  American  Indian  doctors  and  volunteer 
opportunities . 

"We  provide  academic  support,  but  the  issues  are  very  seldom  academic," 
Dorscher  said.  "They  are  something  else.  Sometimes  it  is  the  fear  of 
losing  who  they  are." 

The  center  helped  Dorscher,  a Turtle  Mountain  enrollee,  learn  more  about 
her  culture  when  she  was  a medical  student  in  the  early  1990s.  Her  mother 
had  kept  Dorscher  away  from  traditional  ways. 

"The  center  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  explore  those  things,"  she  said. 
"I  found  that  extremely  helpful.  Culture  is  an  asset,  not  a deficit." 

An  advisory  board  of  American  Indian  elders  and  professionals  helps 
guide  the  center's  activities. 

Fourth-year  medical  student  Erik  Brodt,  an  Anishinaabe  from  Cadott,  said 
the  center  is  like  a family. 

"I  think  all  of  us  have  had  moments  where  we  need  lots  of  support  and 
then  other  moments  where  we  are  called  upon  to  support  other  people, " he 
said.  "The  support  the  center  provided  me  really  made  medical  school  a 
much  more  enjoyable  experience  than  the  torment  many  people  associate  with 
medical  school." 

Brodt  would  like  to  practice  medicine  at  a tribal  clinic  in  northern 
Minnesota . 

The  center's  approach  seems  to  work.  The  school  graduated  16  American 
Indians  during  the  1970s  and  again  during  the  1980s.  It  graduated  70 
during  the  1990s.  So  far  this  decade,  37  Indians  have  either  graduated  or 
are  attending  the  school.  Another  six  have  already  enrolled  for  next  year. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  reports  that  the  American 
Indian  medical  school  ranks  second  in  the  nation  for  American  Indian 
graduates,  although  it  ranks  19th  for  the  total  number  of  graduates. 

"We're  really  trying  to  get  more  Indian  physicians  into  rural  areas," 
Annette  said.  "UMD's  strength  has  always  been  its  ability  to  encourage 
students  to  go  on  into  rural  practice.  And  many  of  us  come  from 
reservations,  so  it  is  a natural  fit." 

The  number  of  American  Indian  graduates  is  only  one  measure  of  the 
center's  success.  Increasingly,  medical  schools  are  moving  away  from 


producing  doctors  well  versed  in  primary  care  and  treating  chronic 
illnesses  to  producing  doctors  trained  in  high-tech,  hospital-based 
medical  care,  said  Dr.  Craig  Vanderwagen,  the  Indian  Health  Service's 
chief  medical  officer. 

Vanderwagen,  who  is  white,  grew  up  on  the  Zuni  Reservation  in  New  Mexico 
and  remembers  being  proud  of  mastering  skills  such  as  inserting  an 
arterial  line.  But  after  graduation,  he  found  such  skills  of  little  use  in 
Indian  Country.  He  needed  to  know  more  about  such  things  as  prenatal  care, 
delivering  babies  and  dealing  with  chronic  diseases. 

"(The  Indian  Health  Service)  wants  to  create  public  servants  with  skills 
to  improve  Indian  health,"  he  said.  "The  Indian  programs  in  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  have  been  much  more  focused  on  what  I think  are  the  right 
skill  for  serving  Indian  communities." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Knight  Ridder.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Future  of  Sioux  Indian  Museum  in  doubt 
By  Andrea  I.  Cook,  lournal  Staff  Writer 
January  10,  2006 

RAPID  CITY  - Losing  the  Sioux  Indian  Museum's  collection  of  Indian  photos, 
artifacts  and  contemporary  art  to  the  public  market  or  burying  it  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  would  be  a sin  that  only  the  Pope's  mother  could  absolve, 
according  to  Brother  Simon,  the  curator  of  collections  at  Red  Cloud 
Heritage  Center  near  Pine  Ridge. 

"The  museum  has  been  undersold  and  under-appreciated  for  a long  time," 
Simon  said. 

The  museum  has  a fantastic  collection  of  early  contemporary  American 
Indian  art,  he  said.  It  has  sculpture,  beadwork,  quill  work  and  paintings. 

The  collection  also  contains  two  famous  winter  count  drawings  on  buffalo 
hides,  Simon  said. 

"It  is  a collection  that  has  been  gathered  over  the  last  30  to  40  years," 
Simon  said.  It's  a good  overall  collection  that  museums  in  larger  cities 
would  welcome,  he  said. 

The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  plans 
to  stop  funding  the  Sioux  Indian  Museum,  housed  in  The  Journey  Museum,  and 
American  Indian  museums  in  Browning,  Mont.,  and  Anadarko,  Okla.,  in 
October  2007. 

The  Sioux  Indian  Museum  traces  its  origins  to  photographer  and  trader 
John  Anderson,  who  began  photographing  Indian  life  on  Rosebud  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  late  1880s.  He  brought  his  collection  of  photos  and 
artifacts  to  Rapid  City  in  1939,  and  they  were  displayed  in  the  museum  at 
Halley  Park.  The  BIA  bought  the  collection  in  1941. 

The  BIA  transferred  the  operation  of  the  three  museums  to  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board  in  1954  when  it  was  facing  budget  problems,  according  to 
Paulette  Montileaux,  curator  of  the  Sioux  Indian  Museum.  The  museum 
collections  are  owned  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  Sioux  Indian  Museum  has  an  annual  budget  of  about  $140,000  to 
$150,000,  Montileaux  said.  The  budget  sustains  a staff  of  two,  provides  an 
operating  and  collection-maintenance  budget  and  supports  special 
exhibitions,  she  said.  The  Journey  Museum  receives  $1,000  per  month  to 
house  the  collection. 

Montileaux,  The  Journey's  director  Ray  Summers  and  Rapid  City  officials 
were  notified  in  August  that  President  Bush's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  2008 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  the  funds  for  the  three  museums. 

About  45  percent  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board's  $1  million  budget 
is  used  to  fund  the  three  museums. 


Withdrawing  support  for  the  museums  would  free  up  $450,000  that  could  go 
toward  fighting  a national  problem  of  counterfeiting  Indian  arts  and 
crafts,  according  to  Scott  Cameron  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board. 

"Frankly,  we  haven't  done  a very  good  job  of  trying  to  slow  down  or  stop 
that  counterfeiting  activity,"  Cameron  said. 

Cameron  said  it's  estimated  that  each  year,  $200  million  worth  of 
artifacts  are  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  legitimate  Indian  artists  by 
counterfeiters . 

With  federal  budgets  growing  tighter,  the  only  way  to  pursue 
counterfeiters  is  by  freeing  up  money  to  put  investigators  in  the  field, 
he  said. 

"We're  very  sincere  in  wanting  to  keep  the  collections  in  the  community, 
Cameron  said.  That's  why  the  communities  were  notified  last  summer  that 
the  funding  will  disappear,  he  said. 

"In  the  big  scheme  of  things,  the  amount  to  fund  these  museums  is  a drop 
in  the  bucket,"  Mayor  Dim  Shaw  said,  adding  that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
federal  funding  preserved,  but  if  not,  solutions  will  have  to  be  found 
locally  and  regionally  to  keep  the  collection  here. 

"It  would  be  a tragedy  to  lose  this  collection  for  Rapid  City,  the  Black 
Hills  and  all  of  Western  South  Dakota,"  he  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sioux  museum,  Cameron  said,  it  seems  "obvious  to 
think  about  a scenario  that  might  involve  The  Journey. 

"But  we  haven't  gotten  a specific  proposal,"  Cameron  said. 

At  initial  meetings  with  tribal  leaders,  nobody  stepped  forward  and 
offered  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  collection,  Cameron  said. 

Simon  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  home  for  the  collection 
in  South  Dakota. 

Tribal  leaders  from  the  nine  tribes  in  South  Dakota  have  called  for  the 
federal  government  to  continue  funding  the  museums.  Summers  said. 

"Once  we  kind  of  gauge  who  our  supporters  are,  then  we  will  formulate  a 
plan  to  see  if  there's  a way  to  convince  the  federal  government  to 
continue  the  funding,"  Summers  said.  "We'll  have  to  make  sure  our  options 
are  open." 

If  the  federal  funding  is  lost,  then  alternate  support  for  the 
collection  would  have  to  be  found,  he  said. 

The  potential  loss  of  the  Sioux  Indian  Museum  collection  should  be  a hot 
topic  of  conversation  at  the  South  Dakota  Tourism  Conference  next  week, 
Simon  said. 

"I  hope  that  they  would  be  talking  about  how  to  keep  a wonderful 
collection  like  this  in  the  state  and  in  the  Black  Hills,"  he  said. 

The  Journey  is  a major  Rapid  City  attraction.  Summers  said.  Attendance 
at  the  museum  was  up  19  percent  from  the  previous  year  with  more  than 
30,000  visitors. 

Montileaux  said  that  many  American  Indian  artists  and  craftsmen  also 
rely  upon  the  museum  to  do  research. 

The  Sioux  Indian  Museum's  collection  is  too  valuable  and  important  to  be 
shipped  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Shaw 
said . 

"It's  definitely  a fine  facility,  but  very  few  people  will  have  a chance 
to  see  it,"  Shaw  said.  "To  have  it  stay  in  our  community  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. " 

Contact  Andrea  Cook  at  394-8423  or  andrea.cook@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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American  Indians  Continue  to  Rebuild  After  Katrina 
News  Report,  Amanda  Robert, 

New  America  Media 
lanuary  8,  2006 

POINT-AUX-CHENES,  La.  - When  the  Isle  de  lean  Charles  Indians  did  not 
receive  any  immediate  aid  from  the  federal  government  after  Hurricanes 
Katrina  and  Rita  swept  their  island,  experience  had  already  taught  them 
what  they  needed  to  do.  They  took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
initiated  their  own  cleanup  process.  They  removed  ruined  mattresses, 
ref rigerators  and  stoves  and  started  to  rebuild  their  lives  once  again. 

Mary  Dardar,  a disabled  Biloxi-Chitimacha  woman  who  lives  alone  on  the 
island,  has  been  through  all  of  this  before.  The  wooden  bridge  across  the 
bayou  to  her  home  is  still  rippled  from  Hurricane  Lili's  passing  in  2002, 
and  a cluster  of  deserted  houses  surrounds  her  small  home. 

"There  are  camps  around  but  whoever  was  living  there  relocated  after 
Lili  because  it  was  too  damaged  to  be  livable,"  said  Dardar.  "It's  my  home 
it's  going  to  take  a lot  more  than  that  to  run  me  off." 

Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  dumped  40  inches  of  water  into  Dardar's 
house,  caving  in  her  bathroom  ceiling  and  destroying  personal  items, 
clothes  and  appliances.  She  said  that  she  lost  everything  from  the  ceiling 
down  and  will  make  the  repairs  on  her  own. 

"I  have  to  strip  my  whole  house  up  - walls,  insulation,"  said  Dardar. 
"It's  a slow  process  and  not  something  you  can  do  overnight.  It  takes  time 
especially  when  you  are  living  in  it." 

Fifty-four-year  old  Andrew  Chaisson  Dr.  has  also  lived  on  the  island  all 
of  his  life.  A blue  tarp  covers  where  his  roof  was  before  and  the  wooden 
skeleton  is  all  that  remains  on  the  left  side  where  tan  siding  used  to  be. 
But  that's  not  the  worst  of  the  damage. 

"In  my  house,  I had  almost  44  inches  of  water.  That's  almost  four  feet," 
said  Chaisson.  "We  had  to  spray  for  mold  and  all  that,  but  I can't  work  on 
it  every  day.  I work  on  oyster  fishing,  sometimes  all  day  and  night." 

Like  Dardar  and  some  of  the  other  island  Indians,  Chaisson  is  continuing 
to  live  in  his  moldy  home.  After  the  hurricanes,  five  houses  on  the  island 
needed  to  be  completely  torn  down  and  rebuilt.  Most  of  the  others  have 
been  seriously  damaged  and  require  renovations. 

"A  lot  of  us  are  tired  of  living  in  the  condition  that  we  live  in,"  said 
Dardar.  "It  makes  you  sick." 

Three  months  after  Hurricane  Rita  struck,  FEMA  trailers  had  still  not 
been  delivered  to  the  island.  A FEMA  representative  in  Baton  Rouge  said 
that  according  to  her  records,  four  trailers  had  been  delivered  to  Point- 
aux-Chenes,  but  as  of  early  December,  Chief  Albert  Naquin  of  the  Isle  de 
lean  Charles  band  of  the  Biloxi-Chitimacha  Indians  said  that  none  had 
shown  up.  Instead,  non-profit  organizations  have  stepped  in  to  aid  the 
Indians.  Mennonite  Disaster  Services  is  one  organization  that  is  helping 
the  Indians  rebuild  their  community. 

Right  after  Hurricane  Katrina,  Mennonites  Fred  and  Sue  Kathler  opened  up 
a volunteer  project  location,  working  out  of  Live  Oak  Baptist  Church  in 
Point-aux-Chenes . They  have  gutted  homes,  repaired  roofs  and  removed  the 
lower  part  of  the  interior  walls  of  flooded  homes. 

"We  take  out  the  bottom,  let  it  dry,  clean  the  insulation  and  let  that 
dry,"  said  Fred  Kathler,  as  he  demonstrated  with  recently  cleaned  panels 
in  the  church.  "We  then  spray  for  mold,  let  it  dry,  then  put  the  panel 
back. " 

Since  October,  the  Kathlers  have  overseen  66  volunteers  and  have  started 
24  clean-up  projects  in  the  area. 

"We  have  groups  from  all  over,"  said  Sue  Kathler.  "The  generosity  of 
people  and  their  time  is  marvelous  because  we  are  never  at  a lack  for 
volunteers . " 

The  Mennonites'  goal  is  to  give  Island  residents  safe,  dry  and  healthy 
places  to  live  temporarily.  Other  plans  in  the  works  would  bring 
volunteers  for  up  to  three  years  to  help  the  Indians  solve  the  long-term 
problems  caused  by  human  and  nature's  destruction  of  their  environment. 

According  to  Naquin,  the  Isle  de  lean  Charles  did  not  historically  flood 
After  years  of  oilfield  digging,  pipeline  canals  and  hurricanes,  the 
marshes  that  protect  the  island  gradually  became  weaker  and  have  now  all 


virtually  disappeared. 

"Every  hurricane  takes  a toll,"  said  Naquin.  "So  now  Rita  brought  a foot 
of  water  more  than  Lili,  three  years  ago.  Hurricanes  in  the  '50s,  '60s 
never  flooded.  We  never  even  flooded  until  Hurricane  Duan  in  1985,  but 
Duan  put  water  everywhere." 

Looking  out  over  the  bayou,  Naquin  said  that  land  used  to  separate  the 
water  into  many  different  lakes,  but  now  all  of  the  land  is  gone. 

"You  can't  tell  the  difference  between  the  lakes  and  the  bayou,  there's 
nothing  there,"  he  said. 

Building  rock  walls  on  the  barrier  islands  or  levees  on  the  sides  of  the 
island  could  alleviate  the  flooding.  Others  of  the  five  tribes  in  the  area 
have  tried  these  solutions. 

Chief  Randy  Verdun  of  the  Bayou  Lafource  band  of  Biloxi-Chitimacha 
Indians  said,  "Bayou  Lafourche  was  not  flooded,  fortunately,  because  we 
have  a levee  system  and  it  helped.  Grand  Caillou/Dulac  also  has  a levee 
system,  but  it  failed." 

In  the  attempt  to  save  his  shrinking  island,  Naquin  has  a different  idea 
in  mind.  He  is  hoping  to  team  up  with  the  Mennonites  to  raise  all  of  the 
Isle  de  lean  Charles  homes  up  on  pilings,  13  feet  above  sea  level. 

"They  will  raise  houses,  scrap  houses  and  build  houses,"  said  Naquin. 
"The  Mennonites  have  money,  but  they  want  us  to  match  their  money.  They 
want  $75,000  from  each  tribe  to  match  their  funds." 

On  Nov.  26,  the  tribes  in  the  area  met  with  members  of  the  Mennonite 
Disaster  Services  to  discuss  these  future  plans.  Naquin  said  all  of  the 
different  tribes  will  join  together  to  form  a non-profit  organization  so 
that  they  can  begin  to  raise  money  for  this  endeavor. 

"We  want  to  form  this  organization  where  Indian  tribes  can  deposit  money 
so  we  can  start  doing  things,"  said  Naquin.  "There  is  money  available,  we 
just  need  to  put  it  all  in  one  place  where  it  can  help  everyone." 

Naquin's  tribe  only  had  $500  to  put  toward  the  $75,000  that  is  needed. 

He  hopes  that  the  rest  of  the  money  will  be  raised  through  the  new 
organization . 

Of  these  plans  involving  the  Mennonite  Disaster  Services,  Sue  Kathler 
said,  "All  of  this  is  still  in  the  conversation  stage,  nothing  has  been 
developed  yet." 

If  the  Isle  de  lean  Charles  Indians  cannot  come  up  with  the  money  or  if 
they  cannot  develop  a way  to  stop  their  island  from  flooding,  they  may 
have  to  move  from  the  homeland  that  their  people  have  lived  on  for  over 
200  years.  They  were  already  once  given  the  chance  to  move  as  a community, 
but  did  not  accept  the  offer. 

"At  first  I was  against  the  move,  because  it  reminded  us  of  a modern  day 
Trail  of  Tears,"  said  Naquin.  "And  then  I realized  what  was  happening  over 
here.  It  would  probably  be  better  that  we  could  keep  our  community  as  a 
whole  if  we  relocate." 

Copyright  c.  2004  Pacific  News  Service. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Make  peace  with  wayward  moose 
Danuary  10,  2006 

A recent  New  York  Times  story,  "Florida  wildlife  park's  lions  lose  some 
freedom  to  roam,"  reminded  me  of  our  northern  states  - Minnesota,  Montana 
and  North  and  South  Dakota.  Our  states  are  an  outback  of  sorts,  or  at 
least  that's  what  they  seem  to  be  to  city  folk.  We  are  a place  where 
wildlife  still  roams  free. 

The  Times  story  said  after  years  of  letting  its  own  lions  roam  free.  The 
Lion  Country  Safari  of  Loxahatchee,  Fla.,  decided  it  needed  to  enclose  the 


big  felines  because  people  couldn't  follow  the  "keep  your  distance"  rules. 
That  made  it  dangerous  for  people  - and  if  a lion  attacked  a person,  a 
lawsuit  could  result. 

We  don't  have  the  option  of  fencing  our  states,  and  we  do  run  into 
roaming  wildlife,  especially  when  we're  deep  in  their  territory.  It  always 
makes  me  smile  when  I read  one  of  our  stories  about  a big  moose  moseying 
nonchalantly  down  some  highway  near  the  city.  I'd  guess  the  moose  do  this 
because  this  was  their  ancestral  territory  eons  ago. 

Typically,  a big  moose  gets  met  by  the  Grand  Forks  Police  Department. 

The  department  has  megaphones  to  direct  the  creatures  away  from  the  city, 
as  well  as  rifles  if  people  are  threatened.  I think  most  moose  have  taken 
the  route  out  of  town. 

A few  months  ago,  a leggy  moose  calf  meandered  across  the  Ray  Richards 
Golf  Course  and  ambled  onto  the  Altru  Clinic  grounds  before  officers 
chased  him  out  of  the  area.  (I  guess  the  moose  had  heard  about  the 
wonderful,  healing  service  the  hospital  provides.) 

I applaud  the  officers'  efforts.  They  let  the  calf  get  out  of  town  by 
its  own  volition,  with  a little  coaxing,  of  course.  And,  they  didn't  shoot 
him . 

The  calf  wasn't  the  first  to  come  to  town.  Adult  moose  come  in  or  near 
the  city  a few  times  a year.  Herald  photos  of  these  big  woolly  visitors 
show.  A black  bear  came  to  a bad  end  when  he  somehow  got  through  the 
fences  at  the  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base  and  ran  amok.  The  bear  was  shot 
before  he  ran  into  the  path  of  a car  on  the  busy  highway,  it  was  reported. 

I hesitate  to  mention  deer,  because  they  are  so  common  that  they  are 
considered  nuisances  rather  than  threats.  They  don't  seem  to  be  afraid  to 
come  close  to  where  we  live.  Are  they  a danger?  Well,  I did  hear  of  a buck 
with  antlers  taking  on  a hunter.  Most  often,  we  try  things  such  as  deer 
whistles,  fender  guards,  rosary  beads  or  anything  else  to  keep  deer  at  bay 
and  away  from  our  speeding  cars. 

Still  rare  but  becoming  more  common  are  wolves  and  cougars  or  mountain 
lions.  Dealing  with  them  is  a little  dicey.  They  are  more  aggressive  and 
sometimes  aren't  threatened  by  arm  waving  or  a loud  yell,  as  are  bear  and 
moose  - actually,  I need  to  say  most  bear  and  moose. 

We  have  cases  where  wolves  or  mountain  lions  have  attacked  and  killed 
domestic  animals.  There  are  incidents  where  these  animals  have  threatened 
humans,  too.  The  mountain  lion  population  seems  to  be  growing  in  western 
North  Dakota;  I guess  they  like  the  Badlands  and  open  prairie. 

Ranchers  and  farmers  have  reported  animals  attacked.  One  rancher  at  Fort 
Berthold,  N.D.,  said  he  wouldn't  let  his  young  teenagers  ride  horseback 
alone  in  the  Badlands  anymore,  because  he  has  horses  that  have  been  clawed 
by  lions.  The  lions  have  taken  some  colts,  too. 

In  the  less  populated  areas,  wildlife  is  common.  Several  times  on  my  way 
to  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  I have  seen  bears  - big 
black  bears,  twin  cubs  and  some  lone  bears.  They  usually  are  shy  and  will 
run  at  first  sight.  I haven't  seen  one  while  walking  the  woods,  and  I 
don't  think  I'd  remember  what  Lynn  Rogers  taught  me  about  bears,  either. 
Rogers  is  a naturalist  who  studies  bears  in  the  Superior  National  Forest 
in  Minnesota. 

One  day  on  my  trip  home  to  the  western  part  of  North  Dakota,  I took  a 
route  through  the  middle  part  of  the  state,  and  I'm  sure  I spotted  a wolf. 
It  probably  was  a large  dog  that  had  roamed  out  of  its  home  area,  an 
officer  from  state  Game  and  Fish  Department  said. 

But  from  what  I've  learned  about  those  big,  doglike  animals,  it  was  a 
wolf.  Well,  I think  it  was,  anyway. 

As  our  population  and  the  population  of  aggressive  wildlife  increases  - 
and  the  wildlife  numbers  are  increasing  - we  will  come  up  against  the 
Florida  issues.  The  difference  is  that  the  story  won't  unfold  in  one  of 
the  safarilike  parks.  It'll  happen  in  our  own  back  yards. 

It  is  a question  of  our  comfort  level  vs.  the  rights  of  animals.  And,  as 
the  animal  populations  increase,  we  may  have  to  think  more  about  the 
animals'  territorial  rights  and  our  own  place  in  this  environment. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 


Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Brazil  to  probe  army  training  of  Amazon  Indians 
Source:  Reuters 
By  Andrei  Khalip 
Danuary  9,  2006 

RIO  DE  DANEIRO,  Brazil,  Dan  9 (Reuters)  - Photographs  of  Brazilian 
soldiers  teaching  Amazon  Indians  to  shoot  assault  rifles  have  triggered  an 
investigation  by  public  prosecutors  over  concerns  such  practices  may  be 
harming  tribal  traditions. 

Federal  Prosecutor  Ela  Wiecko  told  Reuters  on  Monday  that  apart  from  the 
irregular  situation  of  Indian  civilians  being  involved  in  military 
training  she  suspected  the  area  where  it  took  place  was  near  the  Colombian 
border,  where  Colombian  rebels  are  known  to  operate. 

"It  is  not  right  to  use  civilians,  let  alone  Indians,  in  military 
exercise,"  said  Wiecko,  who  is  familiar  with  the  case.  "This  contact  with 
weapons  is  harmful  for  indigenous  peoples." 

Brazilian  tabloid  newspaper  EXTRA  on  Sunday  published  photos  from  a CD- 
ROM  prepared  by  the  military  showing  Indians,  including  women,  in  everyday 
clothes  aiming  assault  rifles  in  a shooting  range  as  they  were  supervised 
by  soldiers. 

Neither  the  location  nor  the  date  the  pictures  were  taken  was  revealed, 
but  Wiecko  said  they  could  have  been  shot  in  the  Amazon  region  of  Sao 
Gabriel  da  Cachoeira.  The  area,  in  Brazil's  "Dog's  Flead"  region  bordering 
Colombia,  is  a suspected  supply  point  for  rebels  from  the  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces  of  Colombia,  known  by  its  Spanish  acronym  FARC. 

Federal  Police  there  say  the  FARC  recruit  Brazilian  Indians  to  serve  in 
its  rebel  forces.  Police  have  set  up  border  posts  in  the  area,  with  army 
support,  to  protect  Indian  villagers. 

Officials  with  the  government's  Indian  affairs  agency  FUNAI  said  they 
had  no  knowledge  of  voluntary  military  training  for  Indians  and  requested 
explanations  from  the  defense  ministry. 

They  said  they  had  concerns  Indians  may  be  forced  into  Brazilian 
military  training  and  recruitment. 

Defense  Minister  Dose  Alencar  rushed  to  defend  the  training  practice, 
saying  it  was  always  voluntary. 

"I  don't  see  why  everyone  is  so  shocked  with  these  spontaneous  army 
training  sessions  in  the  Amazon,"  he  said. 

"There  is  no  better  schooling  than  that  of  the  Brazilian  Armed  Forces. 

In  addition  to  the  military  preparation  itself  it  also  provides  behavioral 
training  to  a person.  It's  an  extraordinary  education,"  he  said  in 
televised  remarks. 

Many  Indians  serve  in  the  army's  Amazon  units  as  voluntary  conscripts, 
which  the  government  says  is  positive  for  indigenous  communities.  Some 
anthropologists  criticize  the  policy  for  withdrawing  Indians  from  their 
normal  tribal  life  for  years  after  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  return. 
Copyright  c.  Reuters  Foundation  2002.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Community  gets  cultural  funding 

By  Cheryl  Petten,  Birchbark  Writer,  Wikwemikong 

Danuary  2006 

Members  of  cultural  organizations  on  Wikwemikong  Unceded  Indian  Reserve 
will  be  able  to  spend  less  time  trying  to  raise  funds  and  more  time 
planning  and  holding  events  in  2006,  thanks  to  funding  from  Canadian 
Heritage . 

The  money-a  maximum  of  $500,000  according  to  the  press  release  from 
Canadian  Heritage-comes  along  with  the  community's  designation  as  one  of 
five  Cultural  Capitals  of  Canada  for  2006  and  is  to  be  used  to  fund 
cultural  and  artistic  activities. 

Doris  Peltier  is  program  manager  of  the  Wikwemikong  Heritage 
Organization  (WHO),  the  organization  that  submitted  the  winning 
application  to  Canadian  Heritage.  Peltier  stressed  that  putting  together 
the  application  was  a team  effort,  with  a number  of  community 
organizations  contributing.  That  same  team  effort  will  be  present 
throughout  the  year  as  each  of  funded  activities  takes  place. 

Some  of  the  funding  will  be  spent  on  the  community's  annual  cultural 
festival,  which  celebrates  its  46th  anniversary  in  2006.  The  festival, 
scheduled  to  be  held  Aug.  5 to  7,  will  not  only  provide  a showcase  for  the 
songs,  dances,  arts  and  culture  of  the  Anishnabe  people,  but  will  also 
feature  exhibitions  of  Inuit  culture. 

"We'll  be  doing  Inuit  dance  and  drum  demonstrations  and  will  also  be 
providing  Inuit  traditional  games  as  workshops  to  the  youth  of  the 
community. " 

Organizers  of  the  festival  try  to  feature  different  cultures  in  the 
event  each  year,  Peltier  said.  "I  think  it  helps  provide  not  only  the 
visitors  to  the  community,  but  our  community  members,  with  the  option  to 
see  different  cultures  that  might  not  be  accessible  to  get  to." 

A seven-week  cultural  awareness  conference  is  also  planned,  scheduled  to 
run  from  Dune  21  to  Aug.  4.  There  will  be  a different  theme  for  each  week 
of  the  conference,  based  on  the  Seven  Grandfather  Teachings-love,  respect, 
humility,  bravery,  honesty,  truth  and  wisdom. 

"We'll  start  off  with  lodge  building,  and  hopefully  once  the  lodge  is 
completely  covered,  that's  where  we  will  conduct  most  of  our  workshops," 
Peltier  said.  "The  Seven  Grandfather  Teachings  workshops  will  be  done 
within  that  teaching  lodge,  as  well  as  talking  about  the  seven  clans-the 
origins  of  the  clans,  the  different  clans-so  that  people  can  come  in  and 
begin  to  understand  what  their  clan  is  and  what  their  responsibilities 
are . " 

The  conference  will  also  teach  participants  about  moccasin  making, 
traditional  dance,  traditional  arts,  harvesting  of  wild  plants  and 
traditional  cooking. 

The  Wikwemikong  Agricultural  Society  will  be  hosting  a rodeo  as  a way  of 
recognizing  the  important  role  agriculture  played  in  the  history  of  the 
community,  Peltier  said.  In  addition  to  the  rodeo  events  themselves,  there 
will  also  be  opportunities  for  people  to  learn  more  about  that 
agricultural  tradition. 

"They  will  be  having  information  booths  set  up  and  talking  about  4-H  and 
how  we  want  to  bring  that  back  to  the  community,  and  things  like  that." 

Wikwemikong  artists  will  also  take  part  in  commemorating  the  Cultural 
Capital  of  Canada  designation  by  hosting  an  art  show. 

Currently  these  are  the  only  events  in  the  works,  but  Peltier  is  hopeful 
the  funding  from  Canadian  Heritage  will  allow  the  community  to  organize 
even  more  cultural  and  artistic  events  throughout  2006.  To  keep  track  of 
any  new  events  or  activities  added  to  the  schedule,  she  advises  people  to 
check  in  periodically  on  the  WHO  Web  site  at  www.wikwemikongheritage.org. 

The  other  cultural  capitals  of  Canada  for  2006  include  Saskatoon,  which 
will  receive  up  to  $2  million,  St.  Dohn's,  which  will  receive  up  to 
$750,000  in  funding,  and  Saint-Doseph-de  Beauce,  Que.  and  the  District  of 
West  Vancouver,  B.C.,  which  will  each  receive  a maximum  contribution  of 


$500,  000.  The  2006  cultural  capitals  of  Canada  were  selected  by  an 
advisory  committee  comprised  of  representatives  of  the  2005  cultural 
capitals  of  Canada-  Algonquins  of  Pikwakanagan , Ont.,  Toronto,  Victoria, 
Annapolis  Royal,  N.S.  and  Saint-Dean-Port-Doli,  Que. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Ontario  Birchbark-AMMSA-Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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"Matter  of  weeks"  for  some  till  first  payment 
By  Paul  Barnsley,  Windspeaker  Staff  Writer,  Ottawa 
Danuary  2006 

It  will  be  close  to  one  year  before  most  of  the  compensation  money  that 
will  be  paid  to  survivors  of  residential  schools  will  be  distributed,  but 
those  over  65  years  of  age  will  receive  payment  much  earlier. 

"There  will  be  an  early  payment  to  the  elderly,  meaning  in  this  case  65 
and  over,  in  a matter  of  weeks,"  said  Phil  Fontaine,  National  Chief  of  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN),  in  early  December. 

AFN  communications  director  Don  Kelly  explained  further  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  agreed  to  allow  access  to  its  archives  as  part  of  the 
Nov.  23  reconciliation  and  compensation  agreement  for  residential  school 
survivors.  Between  church,  government  and  AFN  archives  it  is  seen  as  a 
fairly  easy  task  to  identify  which  former  students  are  65  years  old  or 
older  as  of  May  30  of  this  [2005].  If  you  attended  a school  covered  in  the 
agreement,  you  qualify  for  an  $8,000  advance  payment. 

If  you  believe  you  qualify  and  are  concerned  that  your  current  address 
is  not  known  to  the  government  or  to  the  AFN  you  are  invited  to  call 
Shannon  Swan  at  the  AFN  offices  in  Ottawa.  Her  numbers  are  1-613-241-6789 
ext.  332  or  toll  free  atl-866-869-6789 . 

Kelly  said  the  first  cheques  should  be  on  their  way  sometime  in  Danuary. 

As  for  younger  survivors,  it  will  take  a bit  longer. 

"Now  with  the  settlement  agreement  there  are  time  deadlines  that  can  be 
enforced  by  the  court. 

The  settlement  agreement  calls  for  all  serious  abuse  claims  to  be 
completed  within  nine  months  of  being  started  and  there  must  be  a minimum 
of  2,500  claims  settled  per  year.  This  speeds  up  the  settlement  process 
significantly,"  Fontaine  said.  "We're  assuming  that  the  courts  will 
approve  the  settlement  agreement  for  all  the  survivors.  So  the  lump  sum 
payments  will  start  to  be  paid  out  November  2006." 

As  with  all  bureaucratic  processes,  things  take  time. 

"The  reason  it  will  take  this  amount  of  time  is  because  it  will  take  a 
few  months  to  draft  a full  settlement  agreement  and  the  related  documents. 
These  have  to  be  filed  in  all  the  courts  across  the  country,"  the  national 
chief  explained.  "And  the  target  date  for  final  Cabinet  approval  of  the 
full  settlement  agreement  is  March  31,  2006.  And  the  date  the  agreement 
will  then  be  filed  in  all  regions  of  the  country  is  on  May  1,  2006.  The 
law  requires  that  once  the  agreement  is  filed  there  must  be  a six-month 
mandatory  waiting  period  for  people  to  decide  whether  they  are  in  or  out, 
meaning  simply  whether  they  accept  the  agreement.  Payment  will  then  be 
after  the  end  of  this  process  and  only  after  all  the  settlement  conditions 
are  met . " 

And  Fontaine  said  discussions  are  now  underway  to  address  another  aspect 
of  residential  school  compensation  and  reconciliation  that  was  not  in  the 
agreement  for  legal  reasons. 

"There's  no  court  in  the  country  that  can  direct  a minister  of  the  Crown 
or  a prime  minister  to  apologize.  We  knew  that.  And  because  this  is  a 
legal  agreement,  it'll  be  court  supervised.  The  apology  is  outside  that," 
he  told  Windspeaker. 


"So  we  are  now  negotiating  the  tone  and  substance  of  the  apology.  There 
will  be  a full  apology  from  Canada  and  it'll  be  in  a significant  public 
ceremony.  Our  thought  is  the  Parliament." 

Asked  if  he  meant  that  the  goal  is  to  have  the  prime  minister  make  the 
apology  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Fontaine  said,  "Yes." 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Frank  Iacobucci  was  the  government's  agent 
on  this  matter.  He  was  expected  to  report  to  the  Justice  minister  in  the 
spring.  But  Fontaine  said  he  made  one  report  to  Cabinet  in  October  and 
things  started  heating  up  after  that. 

"The  negotiations  just  gathered  momentum  and  it  became  clear  that  it  was 
possible  to  come  up  with  an  agreement  that  was  satisfactory  to  all  the 
diverse  parties  at  the  table  and  was  clearly  a fair  and  just  proposition 
for  the  survivors.  So  we  ended  up  working  long  into  the  night  to  do  the 
deal  and  we  were  able  to  bring  this  in  before  the  call  was  made,"  he  said. 

The  issue  of  governments  reducing  pension  or  social  assistance  payments 
when  survivors  receive  this  compensation  is  still  not  completely  dealt 
with,  the  national  chief  admitted,  but  the  AFN  is  working  on  it. 

"We  intervened  in  Manitoba  when  we  found  out  that  social  services  people 
were  forcing  people  on  social  assistance  to  pay  back  some  of  their 
settlement  money.  The  government  here  in  Manitoba  was  quick  to  act.  They 
passed  legislation  saying  there  will  be  no  claw-backs  of  any  of  the 
settlement  money,"  Phil  Fontaine  said.  "It's  written  into  the  agreement 
that  the  governments  will  make  best  efforts  to  ensure  that  there  is  no 
claw-backs  for  social  benefits.  And  this  is  not  taxable  money.  People  will 
not  be  required  to  include  this  in  their  income  tax  forms." 

Agreements  to  eliminate  claw-backs  are  being  pursued  one  province  at  a 
time. 

"We've  already  started  negotiations  and  discussions,"  Fontaine  said. 

"The  important  thing  here  is  that  Canada  is  committed  to  use  its  best 
efforts  to  obtain  agreements  with  provincial  and  territorial  governments 
and-this  is  important-any  federal  government  department,  to  ensure  that 
the  receipt  of  any  payment  under  the  agreement  would  not  effect  the  amount 
nature  or  duration-I'm  reading  right  from  the  agreement-of  any  social 
benefits  or  social  assistance  benefits  available  or  payable  to  eligible 
lump  sum  recipients  or  eligible  claimants  under  [dispute  resolution.]" 
Copyright  c.  2006  Windspeaker  - AMMSA  - Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Endorsement  of  Liberals  an  insult  to  Me'tis,  First  Nations 
January  8,  2005 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  leader  Phil  Fontaine  has  told  the  media  he'd 
prefer  to  work  with  a Liberal  government  "that's  committed  to  our  issues," 
but  insists  he's  not  endorsing  a party  in  the  upcoming  federal  election. 

The  Assembly  has  sent  a seven-point  questionnaire  to  the  leader  of  every 
major  party  and  expected  them  to  be  completed  and  returned  by  last  Friday. 
The  gist  of  the  document:  Who  will  give  us  the  most  money  with  the  fewest 
questions  asked? 

The  Manitoba  Southern  Chiefs  Organization  insists  they  aren't 
cheerleading  for  one  party  - just  anyone  but  the  Conservatives.  "We  are 
greatly  concerned  about  a Conservative  government,"  Southern  Grand  Chief 
Chris  Henderson  told  The  Winnipeg  Sun  before  Christmas,  adding  that  the 
Tories  have  been  "silent  on  aboriginal  issues." 

The  Conservative  position  is  that  a Canadian  is  a Canadian  is  a Canadian 
all  of  whom  should  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  freedoms,  regardless  of 
ethnicity. 


The  latest  to  announce  they're  on  the  Liberal  bandwagon  are  Me'tis 
leaders  from  Ontario  to  the  West  Coast. 

Liberals:  Clear  Choice  For  Me'tis  People  In  This  Federal  Election, 
trumpeted  a headline  on  a press  release  issued  Thursday  by  the  Manitoba 
Me'tis  Federation. 

"As  Me'tis,  we  must  get  out  and  vote  on  January  23rd  in  order  to  protect 
our  rights  and  the  country  we've  helped  to  build.  When  it  comes  to  Me'tis 
issues,  the  Liberal  Party  has  a proven  track  record,  the  policy  positions 
and  the  best  vision  for  Canada  that  respects  diversity,  rights  and  the 
Me'tis  Nation,"  said  Cle'ment  Chartier,  president  of  the  Me'tis  National 
Council . 

"We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  people  and 
communities  if  Stephen  Harper,  (University  of  Calgary  political  scientist 
and  advocate  of  overhauling  First  Nations  governance)  Thomas  Flanagan's 
prote'ge',  became  the  next  prime  minister  of  Canada.  Mr.  Harper  has  never 
met  with  the  leadership  of  the  Me'tis  Nation;  he  never  bothered  to  provide 
a formal  written  response  to  our  questionnaire;  nor  does  his  party  have 
any  printed  policies  on  the  Me'tis!  In  fact,  the  Conservative  Party's 
policy  declarations  on  aboriginal  issues  do  not  even  include  the  word 
Me'tis." 

It  should  be  noted  that  conditions  for  aboriginals  in  cities  and  on 
reserves  have  worsened  under  Liberal  rule  - aboriginal  groups  and  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  will  themselves  tell  you  this.  As  well,  don't 
forget  Winnipeg  South  Tory  candidate  Rod  Bruinooge  is  Me'tis.  It's 
unlikely  anyone  would  be  a member  of  a party  that  is  working  against  his 
or  her  own  best  interest. 

And  up  until  now,  the  Me'tis  National  Council  has  been  fighting  for 
distinct  rights  for  Canada's  Me'tis.  If  the  reigning  Liberals  are  so  good 
for  the  Me'tis,  what's  the  council  fighting  for  exactly?  Why  would  a 
leader  criticize  the  government  one  day,  then  call  a press  conference  to 
shake  pompoms  for  said  government  the  next? 

In  addition,  this  sort  of  political  posturing  from  First  Nations  and 
Me'tis  leaders  is  insulting  to  aboriginal  and  Me'tis  voters.  Do  they 
really  need  to  be  dictated  to?  Are  they  incapable  of  independent  thought 
or  somehow  lack  the  ability  to  educate  themselves  about  each  party  and 
candidate  and  decide  for  themselves  who  to  vote  for? 

Who  is  the  enemy  of  the  Me'tis  and  aboriginal  people:  a party  like  the 
Conservatives  that  wants  them  to  be  treated  like  every  other  Canadian;  one 
such  as  the  Liberals  that  props  up  a system  where  they  remain  segregated 
and  dependent;  or  their  very  own  leaders,  who  support  the  dim  status  quo? 

That's  something  aboriginal  and  Me'tis  voters  need  to  think  about  before 
casting  their  vote  on  Jan.  23. 
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Native  communities  develop  pilot  programs  to  prevent  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
By  SHERYL  UBELACKER 
January  9,  2006 

TORONTO  (CP)  - Four  Canadian  aboriginal  communities,  working  in 
partnership  with  university  researchers,  have  each  developed  culturally 
sensitive  intervention  programs  aimed  at  preventing  alcohol-related  birth 
defects  in  children. 

Fetal  alcohol  spectrum  disorder  (FASD),  in  which  children  are  born  with 
mild  to  severe  physical  and  intellectual  disabilities,  occurs  when  women 
ingest  alcohol  during  pregnancy.  Binge  drinking  is  considered  a 


particularly  high-risk  behaviour  that  may  lead  to  brain  damage  in  the 
developing  fetus. 

The  four  native  groups  - two  in  Ontario  and  two  in  British  Columbia  - 
developed  their  programs  based  on  what  they  believed  would  work  best  for 
women  in  their  individual  communities,  said  principal  investigator  Paul 
Masotti,  an  assistant  professor  of  community  health  and  epidemiology  at 
Queen's  University. 

Each  group  "did  things  drastically  different,"  Masotti  said  from 
Kingston,  Ont.,  noting  that  they  used  indigenous  knowledge  specific  to 
their  own  people  to  design  the  programs. 

Most  importantly,  the  FASD-prevention  programs  were  created  by  the 
community  members  themselves,  he  said.  Researchers  from  five  universities 
- Queen's,  McMaster  in  Hamilton,  Lakehead  in  Thunder  Bay,  Ont., 

Vancouver's  UBC  and  Wisconsin  in  Madison  - provided  information  on  the 
steps  needed  to  fashion  an  intervention  program  and  various  research 
methods,  then  stepped  back. 

"One  of  the  most  unique  things  that  we  built  into  the  methodology  is 
that  we  never  once  set  foot  in  the  community  and  conducted  research,"  said 
Masotti . 

The  three-year,  $600,000  project  was  funded  by  the  Canadian  Institutes 
of  Health  Research  in  conjunction  with  the  Institute  of  Aboriginal 
People's  Health.  Its  two  major  goals,  described  in  an  article  published 
this  week  in  the  open-access  online  journal  PLoS  Medicine,  were  to  design 
community-specific  FASD  intervention  programs  and  to  increase  research 
capabilities  within  aboriginal  communities. 

So  instead  of  non-aboriginal  social  scientists  parachuting  into 
communities,  conducting  research  and  then  leaving,  the  project  was  aimed 
at  creating  a truly  equal  partnership  between  university-and  community- 
based  researchers,  Masotti  said. 

"Researchers  historically  did  not  consider  the  communities  full  partners 
and  so  consequently  a lot  of  research  happened  that  did  not  benefit  the 
communities  - it  only  benefited  the  researchers, " he  said. 

"What  we  learned  is  that  there  is...  indigenous  knowledge  or  ways  of 
acquiring  knowledge...  and  the  university  folks  have  to  be  respectful  of 
the  communities  and  how  they  do  things  differently. . . We  had  to  learn  to 
listen  and  to  learn." 

Health  Canada  estimates  that  about  one  per  cent  of  Canadians,  or  about 
300,000  people,  have  some  form  of  FASD.  The  prevalence  is  reported  to  be 
higher  among  native  Canadians,  but  experts  say  the  condition  is  so  under- 
reported - children  are  often  misdiagnosed  with  attention-deficit 
hyperactivity  disorder  (ADHD)  - that  the  numbers  are  unreliable. 

In  mild  cases  of  fetal  alcohol  spectrum  disorder,  brain  damage  may 
entail  loss  of  some  IQ,  vision  problems  and  higher  than  normal  pain 
tolerance,  says  the  Fetal  Alcohol  Disorders  Society  of  Canada. 

In  severe  cases,  the  child  may  suffer  severe  loss  of  intellectual 
potential,  serious  vision  problems,  facial  deformities,  heart  defects, 
behavioural  problems,  poor  judgment  and  sociopathic  behaviour,  the  society 
says . 

Children  who  are  not  properly  diagnosed  and  given  remedial  treatment  may 
struggle  with  lifelong  behavioural  problems  that  often  result  in  an 
inability  to  stay  in  school,  difficulty  maintaining  steady  employment  and 
trouble  with  the  law. 

Masotti  said  aboriginal  researchers  had  to  consider  a number  of 
questions  when  designing  programs  to  prevent  FASD,  including:  How  would 
you  approach  a woman  in  the  community?  How  would  you  ask  her  sensitive 
questions  about  alcohol  use  during  pregnancy?  What  is  the  right  location 
to  conduct  the  intervention?  What  is  the  best  way  to  communicate 
information  about  the  harm  that  alcohol  can  do? 

Although  the  four  communities  have  pilot-tested  their  interventions,  the 
results  won't  be  published  for  about  a year,  said  Masotti,  who  would  not 
release  the  names  of  the  participants. 

Charlene  Vankoughnett , an  FASD  counsellor  for  the  Quesnel  Tillicum 
Society  Native  Friendship  Centre  in  Quesnel,  B.C.,  praised  the  idea  of 
having  communities  design  their  own  FASD  intervention  programs. 

"We  have  to  give  them  ownership  over  what  their  needs  are,"  said 


Vankoughnett , who  is  not  connected  to  the  pilot  projects. 

In  her  own  work  as  a counsellor,  she  said  it  took  her  two  years  to  build 
relationships  and  gain  the  trust  of  residents  enough  that  she  could  start 
talking  to  them  about  prevention. 

"Now  they  come  to  me.  They  say,  'I  think  my  grandchild  has  FAS.  What  can 
I do?  Can  you  help  me?'  " said  Vankoughnett. 

Masotti  said  the  four  different  programs  will  eventually  be  offered  to 
help  prevent  FASD  in  other  aboriginal  communities  across  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  with  the  idea  that  they  can  be 
tweaked  to  reflect  individual  populations. 

Those  programs  could  also  be  templates  for  other  medical-social  issues 
communities  may  struggle  with,  such  as  teen  suicide  and  diabetes,  he  said. 
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Aboriginal  vote  split  could  aid  NDP  in  N.W.T. 

CBC  News 
January  9,  2006 

Some  political  observers  in  the  N.W.T.  are  wondering  if  the  presence  of 
two  aboriginal  candidates  in  the  riding  of  Western  Arctic  could  split  the 
vote,  allowing  a non-native  person  to  win  the  election  Ian.  23. 

This  is  the  first  time  voters  in  the  federal  riding  of  Western  Arctic 
voters  have  had  two  mainstream  Dene  candidates  to  choose  from.  With 
incumbent  MP  Ethel  Blondin-Andrew  winning  by  just  53  votes  in  the  last 
election,  a factor  like  splitting  the  aboriginal  vote  could  prove  key  to 
victory. 

Blondin-Andrew,  a Sahtu  Dene,  is  running  for  the  Liberals,  while  Rick 
Edjericon,  a Chipewyan,  is  running  for  the  Conservatives.  Dennis  Bevington 
a non-aboriginal,  is  running  for  the  NDP. 

Former  territorial  politician  Steve  Nitah,  who  lives  in  the  community  of 
Lutsel  K'e,  southeast  of  Yellowknife,  thinks  the  split  will  be  regional. 

He  says  he's  switching  his  support  from  Blondin-Andrew  to  Edjericon  of  the 
Conservatives,  with  whom  he  shares  Chipewyan  ancestry. 

"In  the  South  Slave  they'll  be  a lot  of  support  for  Rick  because  that's 
who  they're  family  with,"  he  says.  "They  will  still  be  a lot  of  support 
for  Ethel  in  the  Sahtu  because  that's  who  they're  comfortable  with." 

Dene  count  for  about  a third  of  voters  in  Western  Arctic,  and  voting 
patterns  suggest  they  place  greater  emphasis  on  shared  ancestry  than  do 
mainstream  voters. 

That's  made  the  Dene  an  important  base  of  support  for  Blondin-Andrew, 
the  five-time  incumbent  for  the  Liberals.  But  with  Edjericon,  the  former 
chief  of  Dettah,  in  the  race,  that  block  of  support  will  have  to  be  shared 

"If  you  look  at  the  results  from  past  elections,  you  will  see  that 
native  candidates  have  done  very  well,  especially  in  smaller  Dene 
communities,"  says  Dave  Nickerson,  who  represented  the  N.W.T.  as  MP  in  the 
1970s  and  80s.  "The  smaller  the  settlement,  the  more  likely  they  were  to 
have  supported  a candidate  with  native  ancestry. 

Nickerson,  a Tory,  said  he  had  little  success  cracking  the  smaller 
aboriginal  communities  when  he  ran  for  office,  while  aboriginal  candidates 
did  well. 

Being  the  only  aboriginal  candidate  in  the  riding  in  the  past  has  helped 
Blondin-Andrew.  Now  with  two  Dene  running,  it  could  tend  to  split  the 
votes,  thinks  Nickerson. 

"If  I was  in  Dennis  Bevington 's  shoes,  and  I know  he  is  not  going  to  say 
this  publicly,  he  is  probably  delighted  that  two  of  his  opponents  are 


people  of  native  ancestry,  because  they  are  going  to  split  the  votes 
between  them,"  he  says.  "I  mean,  there  is  a possibility  that  could  happen." 

All  Edjericon  has  to  do  is  take  53  votes  from  Blondin-Andrew  to  allow 
Bevington  to  "walk  down  the  middle",  as  Nickerson  puts  it. 

First  Nations  people  don't  vote  as  a block,  and  there  are  many  other 
factors  that  go  into  the  decision  - party  policies,  the  national  popularity 
of  the  parties,  the  leaders,  etc.  - but  the  presence  of  an  aboriginal 
candidates  is  still  attractive,  says  Nitah. 

"I  think  it  is  very  important  for  an  aboriginal  person  to  vote  for 
somebody  that  is  aboriginal,"  he  says.  "I  think  Canada's  history  is  not 
that  great  towards  aboriginal  people.  Until  recently  we  have  never  seen 
aboriginal  people  in  the  halls  of  Parliament,  and  non-aboriginal  Canadians 
have  not  been  good  to  aboriginal  people." 

Still,  the  desire  to  vote  for  an  aboriginal  candidate  could  bring 
aboriginal  voters  just  the  opposite  result  - a non-aboriginal  MP. 

A similar  situation  occurred  in  the  northern  Saskatchewan  riding  of 
Desnethe ' -Missinippi-Churchill  River  in  the  last  election.  There,  three 
aboriginal  candidates  split  the  vote,  allowing  a non-native  lawyer  come  up 
the  middle  for  the  Conservatives. 
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Tory  statement  worries  Aboriginal  leaders 
By  TERRY  PEDWELL 
January  11,  2006 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Aboriginal  groups  are  bristling  over  the  Conservative 
finance  critic's  statement  that  the  Tories  would  ignore  a $5. 2-billion 
deal  to  improve  housing  and  health  care  for  native  communities. 

In  an  interview  with  a Saskatchewan  radio  station,  Monte  Solberg  said  a 
Conservative  government  would  not  live  up  to  the  agreement,  reached  in 
November . 

"(The)  Kelowna  agreement  is  something  that  (the  Liberals)  crafted  at  the 
last  moment  on  the  back  of  a napkin  on  the  eve  of  an  election,"  Solberg 
told  a radio  station  on  Monday. 

"We're  not  going  to  honour  that.  We  will  have  our  own  plan  that  will 
help  natives  a lot  more  than  the  Liberals'  ." 

Metis  National  Council  president  Clement  Chartier  said  the  statement  is 
of  concern  to  all  who  took  part  in  crafting  the  deal. 

"This  just  shows  that  the  Conservatives  have  little  to  no  respect  or 
appreciation  for  Aboriginal  Peoples,"  Chartier  said  in  a statement. 

"Mr.  Solberg  conveniently  ignores  that  over  14  months  of  consultations 
and  negotiations  led  up  to  the  Kelowna  agreement." 

The  deal  was  reached  just  days  before  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  called 
the  Jan.  23  election. 

Just  weeks  after  helping  achieve  the  agreement.  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  Grand  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  suggested  aboriginals  would  be  best 
served  by  voting  Liberal  or  NDP,  but  not  Conservative,  to  ensure  the  deal 
moves  ahead. 

In  an  interview  Tuesday,  Solberg  said  a government  led  by  Stephen  Harper 
should  not  be  obligated  to  live  up  to  an  agreement  reached  by  Paul 
Martin's  Liberals. 

"We  don't  feel  bound  to  it,"  he  said. 

"A  Conservative  government  would  want  to  have  a look  at  the  agreement, 
and  we're  not  going  to  commit  to  every  last  bit  of  it  without  having  any 
input  into  it." 


However,  the  party's  Indian  Affairs  critic.  Dim  Prentice,  tried  to  draw 
a fine  line  between  supporting  the  objectives  of  the  agreement  and  how  it 
should  be  paid  for. 

"We  support  the  targets  and  objectives  that  were  defined  in  Kelowna," 
Prentice  told  The  Canadian  Press. 

"The  five-and  10-year  plans  that  were  talked  about  at  Kelowna  are  the 
way  to  go. " 

What  Prentice  has  an  issue  with  is  the  notion  that  $5.2  billion  will  be 
spent  without  determining  how  the  money  will  be  distributed. 

"The  issue  surrounds  the  ambiguity  on  the  finance  plan,"  he  said. 

"There  was  quite  a bit  of  uncertainty  at  the  close  of  Kelowna  on  where 
the  $5  billion  would  come  from  and  how  it  would  be  allocated  and  spent, 
and  over  what  period  of  time." 

When  pressed,  Solberg  would  not  say  the  Tories  would  scrap  the  deal 
altogether.  However,  he  did  say  the  Conservatives  would  want  to  meet  again 
with  aboriginal  groups  before  deciding  the  fate  of  the  agreement. 

"How  extensively  you  would  have  to  go  back,  I don't  know,"  Solberg  said. 

"But  clearly  we  want  input  on  something  like  this.  That's  the 
responsible  approach." 

Solberg' s statements  are  indicative  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
Conservative  party's  policy  ideas,  said  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Scott. 

"It  does  reveal  the  true  intent  behind  the  Conservatives  on  aboriginal 
issues,"  he  said. 

"What  other  hidden  agenda  items  are  we  going  to  find  out  about?" 

Scott  was  especially  upset  by  Solberg' s suggestion  that  the  Kelowna 
agreement  was  penned  just  as  an  election  was  looming. 

"To  suggest  that  this  was  done  at  the  last  minute  . . . reveals  their 
complete  absence  of  respect  for  the  process  that  communities  across  the 
country  were  engaged  in,"  said  Scott. 

"The  accord's  loss  for  the  (aboriginal)  community,  and  the  country, 
would  be  tragic . " 
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Northern  reserves  fear  for  ice  roads 
Winnipeg  Free  Press 
Danuary  15,  2006 

WINNIPEG  - Chiefs  of  aboriginal  communities  on  the  east  side  of  Lake 
Winnipeg  are  demanding  an  all-season  road  be  built  to  link  them  to 
southern  Manitoba. 

The  communities  are  now  only  accessible  by  road  in  the  winter. 

A state  of  emergency  has  been  declared  in  four  of  them,  because  of  fears 
the  winter  road  may  not  be  constructed  this  year  because  of  thin  ice. 

The  First  Nation  leaders  say  the  permanent  route  is  needed  because  they 
can't  count  on  cold  winters  anymore  to  build  ice  roads  across  lakes, 
rivers  and  muskeg. 

The  idea  of  an  all-weather  road  up  the  east  side  of  Lake  Winnipeg  has 
been  floated  for  years.  But  the  provincial  government  only  has  confirmed 
support  for  building  as  far  as  Bloodvein,  Man. 

Aboriginal  leaders  say  past  studies  have  shown  it  would  cost  at  least 
$250  million  to  construct  a permanent  road. 

Provincial  Transportation  Minister  Ron  Lemieux  said  if  an  all-weather 
road  is  ever  constructed,  it  could  only  be  built  with  the  help  of  the 
federal  government. 

As  for  the  problem  with  winter  roads  this  year,  Lemieux  said  the 


province  will  be  there  to  help  bring  essential  goods  and  services  to  the 
reserves . 
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Feds  urged  to  act  now  for  reserves 

January  12,  2006 

(CP) 

Suicides  are  mounting  and  infrastructure  is  crumbling  on  Canadian 
reserves  while  federal  parties  fail  to  assure  aboriginals  their  concerns 
will  be  heard  by  the  next  government,  native  leaders  charged  yesterday. 

Grand  Chief  Stan  Beardy  of  the  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation,  representing  49 
aboriginal  reserves  in  Ontario,  said  the  next  federal  government  must  make 
suicide  prevention  a priority. 

He  said  24  suicides  occurred  on  his  group's  reserves  last  year,  and 
three  already  have  taken  place  in  the  first  10  days  of  2006  at  the 
Pikangikum  First  Nation  in  Northwestern  Ontario. 

Beardy  said  $65  million  of  a Health  Canada  package  to  address  suicides 
and  other  health  issues  appears  to  be  on  hold  after  being  announced  in  the 
fall  of  2004. 

In  the  meantime,  Beardy  said  Ontario  Health  minister  George  Smitherman 
has  agreed  to  try  to  get  mental  health  counsellors  into  Pikangikum,  as 
well  as  Kashechewan,  where  the  community  is  grieving  the  deaths  of  two 
well-known  community  members  killed  in  a jailhouse  fire  on  Sunday. 

"We  said  we  need  help  to  stabilize  these  communities,"  Beardy  said  in 
Toronto.  "He  was  very  supportive  of  that." 

But  Beardy  said  federal  leaders  have  failed  to  adequately  address 
aboriginal  issues  on  the  campaign  trail  while  conditions  worsen  at 
reserves  across  the  country. 

"In  a number  of  ridings,  we  can  have  a fairly  good  influence  on  the 
outcome  of  elections,"  Beardy  said.  "But  we  don't  seem  to  get  as  much 
attention  as  aboriginals  as  maybe  we'd  like  to  see." 

Aboriginal  issues  made  campaign  headlines  Tuesday  when  Conservative 
finance  critic  Monte  Solberg  said  his  party  won't  honour  the  Liberals' 
recent  $5. 2-billion  deal  to  improve  native  housing  and  health  care. 

Yesterday,  the  Conservatives  said  the  party  would  "accept  the  objectives 
and  targets"  of  the  deal,  but  accused  the  Liberals  of  not  specifying  where 
the  money  would  go. 

Suicide  prevention  is  Beardy 's  immediate  concern.  He  said  Pikangikum, 
which  has  2,000  residents,  has  little  to  no  local  economy  and  a small  land 
base  that  has  people  crammed  together-increasing  social  tension  among  its 
large  youth  population. 

Beardy  also  is  concerned  about  potential  suicides  in  Kashechewan,  where 
most  of  the  1,900  residents  only  recently  have  returned  from  an  evacuation 
over  an  E.  coli  scare  and  now  are  coping  with  the  fiery  deaths  of  two  men 
in  the  tight-knit  community. 

Native  youths  "need  to  talk  to  somebody  so  that  they  can  begin  to  see 
that  yes,  there's  a future,  there's  hope,"  Beardy  stressed. 

Amid  growing  suicide  concerns,  an  aboriginal  police  chief  in  Ontario 
warns  that  roughly  20  of  35  reserves  under  his  watch  need  new  jails  and 
that  ramshackle  police  facilities  put  the  safety  of  officers  and  inmates 
at  risk. 

That  includes  Kashechewan,  where  the  jail  that  burned  down  Sunday  with 
two  inmates  inside  had  no  fire  alarms  or  suppression  systems. 


Copyright  c.  2005  Fort  Frances  Times  Ltd.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Qitsualik:  'Of  the  many' 
by:  Rachel  Qitsualik 
January  12,  2006 

As  early  as  spring,  people  may  spot  an  increasing  number  of  teams  coming 
and  going  from  the  Arctic,  in  the  name  of  atmospheric  research. 

Researchers  aren't  unusual  in  the  north,  of  course.  But  while  most 
scientists  come  to  the  Arctic  for  issues  related  to  geology,  climatology 
and  biology,  the  latest  teams  will  probably  be  arriving  to  study  that  most 
ancient  and  breathtaking  of  northern  phenomena:  the  arsarniit  (also 
rendered  in  English  as  aqsarnit).  This  phenomenon  is  known  to  southern 
peoples  as  the  aurora  borealis,  or  the  "northern  lights." 

Since  the  arsarniit  are  a planetary  phenomenon,  rather  than  a 
climatological  one,  they  are  older  by  far  than  even  the  cold  which  we 
consider  so  "Arctic"  today.  They  play  over  our  heads  today;  but  hundreds 
of  millions  of  years  ago,  they  played  over  the  heads  of  north-adapted 
dinosaurs,  over  the  lush  greenery  of  long-extinct  plants.  As  most  modern 
people  know,  the  arsarniit  result  from  gases  interacting  with  loose 
electrons  and  ions  in  the  atmosphere  - one  of  the  reasons  a solar  flare 
makes  for  a particularly  entertaining  light  show.  But  pre-modern  peoples, 
unsurprisingly,  had  vastly  different  theories  of  what  the  arsarniit  are. 
The  shifting  movements  of  the  lights  have  inspired  most  cultures  to  opt 
for  an  explanation  of  them  as  dancers  or  gamers.  Celtic  peoples,  for 
example,  referred  to  them  as  the  fir  chlis,  or  the  "nimble  men"  or  "merry 
dancers."  It  was  believed  that  these  were  fairy  clans  gaming  for  the  favor 
of  their  supernatural  matriarch. 

In  Scotland,  it  was  observed  that  particularly  strong  arsarniit  activity 
made  the  local  stones  seem  reddish;  this  was  considered  a sign  that  the 
game  had  gotten  too  rough,  becoming  a conflict  in  which  fairy  blood  fell 
to  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  tradition  predominantly  depicts  the  arsarniit 
as  more  game  than  battle.  Thus,  the  Irish  poet  William  Allingham,  in  "The 
Fairies,"  wrote: 

"Going  up  with  music  on  cold  starry  nights 

To  feast  with  the  Queen  of  the  gay  Northern  Lights." 

Inuit  beliefs  regarding  the  arsarniit  were  in  many  ways  similar.  Inuit, 
too,  believed  that  the  arsarniit  in  fact  represented  a great  spiritual 
game.  Most  people  assume  that  the  Inuktitut  term  arsarniit  directly 
translates  into  northern  lights,  but  this  couldn't  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  fact,  the  word  is  devoid  of  even  the  vaguest  reference  to  light. 
The  root  of  the  word  is  actually  arsaq,  the  ball  in  a traditional  game 
that  has  been  called  "Inuit  football,"  but  is  really  more  akin  to  rugby. 
This  arsaq  (which  is  traditionally  constructed  from  seal  or  caribou  hide) 
is  a pivotal  feature  in  the  pre-colonial  Inuit  belief  concerning  the 
arsarniit,  since  it  is  approximately  the  size  of  a walrus  head:  The 
arsarniit  themselves  are  the  ancestral  dead,  whose  spirits  play  with  their 
"walrus  head"  throughout  eternity.  In  other  words,  they  are  playing  with 
an  arsaq.  Translated  in  the  most  literal  way,  arsarniit  would  actually 
mean  something  like  "of  the  many  ball  players." 

As  with  the  Celtic  beliefs,  there  are  elements  both  musical  and 
potentially  gruesome  to  the  Inuit  arsarniit  tradition.  Pre-colonial  Inuit 
believed,  for  example,  that  if  one  whistled  to  the  arsarniit  long  enough, 
they  would  gradually  drift  lower.  Whistlers  be  warned,  however:  Keep  up 
the  whistling  for  too  long,  and  the  arsarniit  will  dive  down,  severing 


your  head  from  your  shoulders  in  one  fell  swoop. 

While  this  may  seem  like  a rather  horrific  belief,  Inuit  have  the  best 
reasons  of  perhaps  all  peoples  to  feel  a sense  of  awe  concerning  the 
arsarniit;  while  they  appear  as  little  more  than  a ghostly  glow  where  they 
are  seen  in  southern  climes,  the  lights  appear  directly  over  the  heads  of 
those  who  live  in  the  north.  There,  they  appear  like  great,  green  ribbons, 
stretching  from  one  horizon  to  another.  As  they  swell  in  size,  they  ripple 
and  swirl,  edged  with  dancing  whorls  of  pink  and  violet.  Most  eerily,  they 
hiss  and  crackle,  like  an  invisible  congress  of  voices  babbling  above. 

In  modern  times,  the  arsarniit  have  always  made  for  a pretty  show,  but 
have  elicited  little  spiritual  or  scientific  interest.  Scientists,  for 
example,  have  known  for  quite  some  time  that  radio  waves  directed  at  the 
arsarniit  produce  scant  amounts  of  light,  but  too  little  for  the  naked  eye 
to  see.  This  has  all  changed,  however.  Last  year,  researchers  from  Cornell 
University  and  the  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base  in  Massachusetts  directed  radio 
bursts  at  an  especially  low  part  of  the  arsarniit  - at  about  100 
kilometers,  where  ions  dissipate  more  quickly  than  at  higher  altitudes.  As 
with  whistlers  piping  aloud  until  those  arsarniit  finally  swoop,  the  radio 
bursts  caused  the  northern  lights  to  manifest  odd  green  speckles  that  have 
never  been  reported  before.  So,  with  this  new  proof  that  radio  can  cause 
visible  change  in  the  aurora  borealis,  researchers  are  interested  in 
seeing  if  they  can  replicate  the  effect.  If  so,  this  might  arm  them  with  a 
useful  new  tool  for  studying,  perhaps  even  predictin  g,  climate  change. 

Lately,  a less  subtle  occurrence  has  been  observed  in  regard  to  the  ball 
players  in  the  sky:  The  arsarniit  are  actually  moving.  Soon,  they  may 
leave  the  eastern  Arctic  entirely,  where  they  may  be  visible  only  from  the 
Alaskan  coast  and  Siberia.  Even  the  most  conservative  of  scientists  seem 
to  agree  that  this  presages  change  for  the  planet  itself,  and  may  be  the 
first  signs  of  an  inevitable  polar  shift  - magnetic  north  becoming  south, 
as  it  was  in  the  ancient  past. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  angakkuit  - the  shamans  - of  long 
ago  would  interpret  such  events:  They  would  say  that  some  dread  event 
provoked  the  ball  players  to  take  their  arsaq  game  elsewhere.  The 
ancestors  of  many  cultures  have  ever  stood  beneath  the  arsarniit, 
wondering,  regarding  it  through  a spiritual  lens.  But  when  younger  eyes 
regard  those  players  in  the  sky,  they  may  watch  for  signs  of  our  very 
future. 

Pi jariiqpunga . (That  is  all  I have  to  say.) 

Rachel  Attituq  Qitsualik  was  born  into  a traditional  Igloolik  Inuit 
lifestyle.  She  has  worked  in  Inuit  sociopolitical  issues  for  the  last  25 
years,  and  witnessed  the  full  transition  of  her  culture  into  the  modern 
world.  She  is  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Dudge  upholds  tribal  court  authority 
By  DOHN  MacDONALD 
Associated  Press  writer 
Danuary  13,  2006 

HELENA,  Mont.  - A federal  judge  in  Montana  was  correct  when  he  ruled  that 
a tribal  court  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  had  jurisdiction  in  a 
lawsuit  brought  by  a nontribal  member  injured  in  truck  crash  on  the 
reservation,  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  Tuesday. 

The  decision  by  the  11-judge  "en  banc"  panel  reverses  a ruling  by  a 


three-member  panel  of  the  same  court  in  August  2004.  That  panel  had 
concluded  the  tribal  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  and  that  lames 
R.  Smith's  lawsuit  against  a tribally  operated  college  could  move  forward 
in  federal  court. 

Robert  1.  Phillips,  an  attorney  for  Salish  Kootenai  College,  called  the 
ruling  an  "important  statement"  about  the  rights  of  tribal  courts  to 
settle  matters  on  their  reservations. 

"This  was  not  a simple  case,  but  it's  an  important  case  on  a very 
important  issue,"  he  said.  "We're  pleased  with  what  appears  to  be  a very 
rigorous  analysis  of  the  issues  by  the  court." 

Smith's  attorney,  Rex  Palmer,  did  not  immediately  return  a telephone 
call  seeking  comment. 

Smith  was  a student  at  the  tribally  owned  Salish  Kootenai  College  in 
Pablo.  In  May  1997,  he  was  driving  a college  dump  truck  along  U.S.  Highway 
93  on  the  reservation  as  part  of  his  course  work  in  a vocational  program. 
The  dump  truck's  right  rear  leaf  spring  broke,  causing  the  truck  to  go  out 
of  control,  killing  one  passenger  and  injuring  Smith  and  another  passenger. 

Smith's  lawsuit  filed  in  tribal  court  alleged  the  college  was  liable  for 
the  accident  and  that  evidence  in  the  case  had  been  destroyed.  The  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribal  Court  returned  a verdict  in  favor  of  the  college. 

Smith,  who  is  an  American  Indian  but  not  a member  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  then  appealed  to  the  tribal  appeals  court, 
arguing  among  other  things  that  the  lower  tribal  court  lacked  jurisdiction 
to  hear  the  case.  The  tribal  appeals  court  ruled  against  him. 

Smith  then  appealed  the  case  on  its  merits  to  the  tribal  appeals  court; 
and  before  that  court  entered  a judgment,  he  also  sought  an  injunction  in 
U.S.  District  Court,  asking  U.S.  Magistrate  Leif  B.  Erickson  to  rule  the 
tribal  courts  had  no  jurisdiction.  Erickson  ruled  against  him,  prompting 
Smith's  appeal  to  the  9th  Circuit  Court. 

In  August  2004,  the  three-member  panel  ruled  in  Smith's  favor,  and 
ordered  the  case  to  be  heard  in  federal  court. 

Before  that  could  occur,  however,  the  appeals  court  agreed  to  have  an 
"en  banc,"  panel  reconsider  the  case. 

In  their  8-3  decision  Tuesday,  the  judges  acknowledged  the  dispute  over 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases  is  a complicated  one,  involving  sometimes 
contradictory  case  law. 

However,  the  majority  concluded  most  case  law  suggests  the  tribal  court 
was  the  proper  venue  for  the  case,  and  that  since  Smith  brought  the 
lawsuit  in  tribal  court,  he  shouldn't  now  be  allowed  to  argue  whether  it 
had  jurisdiction. 

"If  Smith  has  confidence  in  the  tribal  courts,  we  see  no  reason  to 
forbid  him  from  seeking  compensation  through  the  tribes'  judicial  system," 
Dudge  Day.  S.  Bybee  wrote  for  the  majority.  "Having  made  that  choice. 

Smith  cannot  be  heard  to  complain  that  the  judgment  was  not  in  his  favor." 

In  a dissent,  Dudge  Ronald  M.  Gould,  wrote  that  the  panel's  ruling  "puts 
our  circuit  (court)  into  conflict  with  recent  Supreme  Court  jurisprudence 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  tribal  courts  over  claims  involving  tribal 
nonmembers . " 
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Report  finds  tribal  court  dysfunctional 
By  PHIL  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 
Danuary  13,  2006 


A report  on  the  Yakama  Nation's  tribal  court  system  reveals  conflicts  of 
interest,  daily  breaches  of  confidentiality  and  security,  a mounting 
backlog  of  cases  and  a lack  of  any  appeals  process. 

The  52-page  report  by  the  National  Indian  Dustice  Center  describes  the 
tribal  court  system  as  dysfunctional  and  lacking  leadership. 

During  an  inspection  conducted  by  the  Dustice  Center,  tribal  prosecutors 
and  public  defenders  refused  to  be  interviewed  and  public  defenders 
weren't  representing  clients  in  court,  the  report  said. 

Tribal  Council  Chairman  Louis  Cloud  on  Friday  said  the  tribe  would 
address  the  issues,  but  couldn't  comment  on  the  findings  until  consulting 
the  tribe's  Law  and  Order  Committee. 

Officials  at  the  Dustice  Center  wouldn't  comment,  citing  contractual 
obligations  with  the  tribe.  The  Dustice  Center,  based  in  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  is  an  Indian-owned,  nonprofit  agency  that  assists  tribes  with 
improving  their  justices  systems. 

The  report  was  completed  last  fall,  but  the  Yakima  Herald-Republic 
didn't  obtain  a copy  until  this  week. 

The  Yakama  tribal  court  has  four  judges,  four  clerks,  and  hears  up  to 
300  cases  a month  involving  driving  infractions  to  civil  disputes, 
according  to  the  report. 

It  wasn't  clear  why  the  tribe  commissioned  the  probe. 

But  tribal  member  Louis  Gunnier,  embroiled  in  a child  custody  case  in 
tribal  court,  said  the  Tribal  Council  sought  the  probe  after  he  complained 
how  his  case  was  handled. 

Gunnier  said  he  was  awarded  custody  of  his  children  in  2001  but 
discovered  last  May  that  the  court  had  reversed  its  decision  and  awarded 
custody  to  his  ex-wife. 

Court  documents  show  that  a judge  in  April  2004  authorized  the  custody 
change,  but  it  wasn't  enforced  until  a year  later.  Gunnier  said  he  was 
told  that  the  order  was  found  sitting  in  a file  a year  after  the  decision. 

Gunnier  thinks  the  order  was  dishonestly  backdated,  and  is  calling  for 
the  ouster  of  both  the  tribe's  chief  judge  and  children's  court  judge. 

With  the  tribe's  appeals  court  not  functioning,  Gunnier  says  he  has  no 
recourse . 

"Appeals  aren't  being  processed,"  Gunnier  said.  "My  argument  to  my 
people  is  this  shouldn't  be  happening." 

A call  to  the  tribal  court  Friday  was  directed  to  the  Tribal  Council. 

Although  the  appellate  court  isn't  functioning,  it  continues  to 
fraudulently  accept  $80  filing  fees,  the  report  said. 

Duties  assigned  to  the  court's  administrators  - which  is  supposed  to 
serve  as  a buffer  between  the  judges  and  Tribal  Council  - are  being 
handled  by  the  chief  judge,  which  presents  a conflict  of  interest,  the 
report  said. 

The  report  said  that  case  files  are  often  left  in  hallways  between 
courtrooms  and  one  room  where  files  were  stored  was  ordered  left  unlocked 
to  allow  access  to  a printer  there. 

Also  the  report  said  having  the  Law  and  Order  Committee,  made  of  Tribal 
Council  members,  directly  oversee  the  chief  judge  may  politically 
compromise  the  court's  integrity. 

The  probe  also  found  that  the  children's  judge  may  be  having 
conversations  with  only  one  party  in  some  cases,  and  may  not  be  writing 
her  own  opinions  and  orders,  the  report  said. 

Meanwhile,  Gunnier  hopes  the  problems  get  fixed.  He  said  the  lack  of 
money  is  the  only  thing  keeping  him  from  taking  the  matter  to  federal 
court . 

"If  I had  $5,000  in  my  pocket,  I'd  be  in  federal  court  right  now,"  he 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2006  - Yakima  Herald-Republic. 
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Tuscarora's  court  fight  over  $25  fine  ends  in  Supreme  Court 
By  CAROLYN  THOMPSON 
Associated  Press  Writer 
January  9j  2006 

BUFFALOj  N.Y.  - A Tuscarora  Indian  who  fought  a $25  fine  all  the  way  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  Monday  his  case  was  more  about  land  management 
and  New  York's  relationship  with  its  Indian  tribes  than  the  ticket  he  got 
while  ice  fishing  in  2003. 

The  nation's  highest  court  without  comment  Monday  refused  to  review  Neil 
Patterson  Jr.'s  casej  letting  stand  a state  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  and 
ending  a legal  challenge  built  around  a 1794  treaty. 

"It  really  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  actual  incident  itself , " 
Patterson  said  of  the  legal  odyssey  that  began  in  tiny  Wilson  Town  Court 
and  wound  up  in  Washington. 

Pattersonj  environmental  program  director  for  the  Tuscarora  tribej  said 
he  wasn't  surprised  when  various  state  courts  ruled  against  him.  New  Yorkj 
fearing  it  would  lose  ground  in  land  claim  caseSj  has  long  been  reluctant 
to  recognize  tribal  rights  granted  by  treaties  with  the  federal  governmentj 
he  said. 

"We  were  hoping  the  federal  court  would  take  noticej"  he  saidj  "and  try 
to  work  out  an  agreement  between  New  York  state  and  the  Indian  nations." 

The  court  fight  began  after  a state  conservation  officer  ticketed 
Patterson  for  not  having  his  name  and  address  on  his  gear  while  ice 
fishing  at  Wilson-Tuscarora  State  Parkj  outside  of  the  tribe's  5j700-acre 
Niagara  County  reservationj  in  February  2003. 

Patterson  argued  the  Treaty  of  Canandaigua  guaranteed  the  Tuscarora  and 
the  other  five  nations  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  use  and  enjoyment  of 
lands  encompassed  within  the  treaty  free  from  state  interference.  State 
regulations  would  only  apply  to  tribal  memberSj  he  saidj  if  necessary  to 
protect  a particular  species  of  fish. 

The  argument  was  rejected  at  each  level  of  the  state  court  systerrij  from 
the  Niagara  County  town  of  Wilson  to  the  state's  highest  court j the  Court 
of  Appeals. 

In  its  ruling  in  Junej  the  Court  of  Appeals  justices  sided  with  the 
state  in  writing  that  the  Tuscaroras  lost  their  rights  under  the  Treaty  of 
Canandaigua  when  the  Seneca  Indian  Nation  sold  the  land  three  years  later 
in  the  Treaty  of  Big  Tree.  The  Tuscaroras  had  use  of  the  land  only  as 
guests  or  tenants  of  the  Senecas. 

The  state  cited  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  which  said  the  Treaty  of 
Big  Tree  had  undone  the  effects  of  the  earlier  treaty. 

Assistant  Solicitor  General  Andrew  Bingj  who  argued  for  the  statej  said 
the  earlier  Supreme  Court  rulingj  which  gave  the  government  the  right  to 
take  over  land  for  a power  project  in  the  1950Sj  had  already  addressed 
Patterson's  arguments.  "There  was  no  point  for  the  court  to  revisit  that 
questionj"  Bing  said  Monday. 

But  Patterson  said  that  usage  rights  and  possession  were  two  different 
thingSj  and  that  tribes  did  not  necessarily  give  up  their  rights  to  use 
land  when  it  changed  hands. 

At  stakej  he  saidj  was  the  future  of  the  land  itself. 

"What  we're  really  talking  about  is  co-management  of  aboriginal  areas  in 
New  York  State  ...  It's  really  not  even  the  right  of  individuals  to  go  out 
and  hunt  and  fishj"  he  saidj  "as  much  as  it  is  about  our  responsibility  to 
maintain  cultural  relationships  with  the  land  as  well  as  restoring  and 
protecting  that  same  landscape." 

Copyright  c.  2006j  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Supreme  Court  won't  rule  on  Indian  law  cases 
January  10,  2006 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear  a number  of  Indian  law  and  Indian 
law-related  cases  on  Monday,  as  nominee  Samuel  Alito  Dr.  went  before  his 
confirmation  hearing. 

Without  comment,  the  justices  rejected  petitions  in  cases  affecting 
treaty  rights  and  federal  recognition,  as  well  as  an  Indian  abuse  case  on 
an  Wisconsin  reservation.  None  of  the  cases  originated  from  the  3rd 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the  court  on  which  Alito  sits.  There  are  no 
federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  circuit,  so  Alito  has  a scant  record 
when  it  comes  to  Indian  law. 

But  if  Alito  is  confirmed  to  replace  the  retiring  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O'Connor,  he  will  be  asked  to  consider  and  rule  on  some  significant  Indian 
law  cases.  Flere  is  a roundup  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  court  yesterday  [ 
Order  List] . 

FEDERAL  RECOGNITION 

The  Samish  Nation  will  be  able  to  seek  a share  of  the  treaty  catch  in 
Washington  now  that  the  Supreme  Court  removed  the  last  legal  hurdle  facing 
the  tribe. 

The  Samish  were  denied  a share  because  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  said 
the  tribe  lacked  federal  recognition  at  the  time  of  the  historic  Boldt 
fishing  rights  case  in  the  1970s.  But  the  federal  courts  later  determined 
that  the  BIA  wrongly  withheld  recognition  and  that  "extraordinary 
circumstances"  warranted  the  reopening  of  the  Boldt  judgment. 

Such  a move  had  been  opposed  by  a number  of  other  tribes,  including  the 
Lummi  Nation,  the  Nisqually  Tribe  and  the  Makah  Nation.  Believing  their 
rights  would  be  adversely  affected,  they  asked  the  high  court  to  review  a 
9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  that  went  in  favor  of  the  Samish  a 
year  ago  this  month. 

The  case  will  now  return  to  the  lower  courts  for  further  consideration. 
Separately,  the  Samish  Nation  has  sued  the  federal  government  to  recover 
funding  that  it  had  been  denied  as  it  fought  for  recognition. 

TREATY  RIGHTS 

The  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear  a $6  billion  treaty  rights  claim 
filed  by  the  Skokomish  Tribe  of  Washington.  The  tribe  and  individual 
tribal  members  sued  the  city  of  Tacoma,  alleging  that  the  construction  of 
a dam  violated  their  fishing  rights. 

A full  panel  of  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  issued  a somewhat 
complicated  ruling  in  the  case  last  March.  The  11  judges  split  on  the 
major  issues  in  the  case,  including  whether  the  tribe  filed  its  suit  too 
late,  whether  individual  tribal  members  can  assert  treaty  claims  and 
whether  the  city  of  Tacoma  can  be  held  liable. 

The  tribe  filed  the  appeal  but  the  court  declined  to  consider  the  issues. 
Parts  of  the  case  were  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims,  to 
determine  whether  the  federal  government  can  be  held  liable. 

TREATY  RIGHTS  II 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  appeal  of  a member  of  the  Tuscarora 
Nation  who  was  fined  $25  by  the  state  of  New  York  for  violating  state 
fishing  rules.  Neil  Patterson  Jr.  argued  that  he  had  a right  to  fish  off 
the  reservation  under  the  1974  Treaty  of  Canandaigua,  which  promises 
Iroquois  tribal  members  "free  use  and  enjoyment"  of  ancestral  lands. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  against  Patterson  last  June.  In  a 7-0 
decision,  the  judges  said  Tuscarora  members  lost  their  rights  to  use  the 
off -reservation  land  because  it  was  sold  by  the  Seneca  Nation. 


INDIAN  ABUSE/LIABILITY 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  appeal  of  an  Indian  man  who  was  abused  as 
a teenager  after  being  placed  in  foster  care  on  the  Menominee  Reservation 
in  Wisconsin. 

At  age  15,  Nahquaseh  Waubanascum  was  taken  from  his  grandparents  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  Menominee  County.  Wisconsin  is  a Public  Law  280 
state,  so  civil  matters  like  child  welfare  fall  under  state  jurisdiction. 

While  in  the  custody's  care,  Waubanascum  was  abused  by  Mark  Fry,  the 
well-known  principal  of  the  high  school  on  the  reservation.  The  incident 
came  to  light  after  another  Indian  teen  alleged  he  was  abused  by  Fry. 

Local  authorities  later  discovered  that  Fry  had  been  convicted  in  another 
state  of  misdemeanor  disorderly  conduct  for  inappropriate  behavior  with 
students . 

Waubanascum,  now  an  adult,  then  sued  two  counties  for  violating  his 
civil  rights.  He  settled  with  Menominee  County  for  undisclosed  terms  and 
had  been  awarded  a judgment  against  Shawano  County  but  the  county 
challenged  the  ruling.  The  7th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  last  August  found 
that  Shawano  County  couldn't  held  liable  because  the  county  never  had 
jurisdiction  over  Waubanascum  and  his  child  welfare  proceedings. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2005  Indianz.Com. 
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We  received  the  following  letter  from  a Navajo  brother  incarcerated 
at  FCI  Beckley.  Please  let  the  warden  know  how  you  feel  about  the  way 
he  has  elected  to  "curb"  Michael. 


As  for  me,  I'm  stilll  in  the  hole  under  a bogus  investigation.  It  is  just 
to  get  me  out  of  the  way  and  shut  me  up  and  to  keep  me  from  pursuing  my 
grievances.  About  3 to  4 weeks  ago  the  S.I.S.  informed  me  that  I was 
soliciting  visits.  You  both  know  everything  I do  I always  do  my  research 
first.  A notice  was  put  on  the  web  site  by  Valerie  last  year  for  us 
brothers  --  you  might  have  seen  this  on  the  Internet?  In  regards  to  this, 
the  only  violation  was  committed  by  these  poeple  violating  my  Equal  Rights, 
Freedom  of  Speech,  Racial  and  Religious  Discrimination. 

All  this  nonsense  aside,  I am  now  47  days  away  from  walking  out  of  here. 
These  people  told  me  I might  be  going  home  from  the  hole.  This  is  against 
policy  also.  They  can't  do  this. 

I need  some  people  to  call  the  warden  here  and  ask  him  why  they  are 
keeping  me  here  until  I go  home.  The  wardens  name  is:  Mr.  Felts.  Let  me 
know  if  you  receive  this  letter  . . . 

Michael  Yellow 

Note:  The  notice  mentioned  was  posted  by  a Native  Prisoner  rights  group. 

In  it,  Mr.  Yellow  stated  that  his  institution  (USP  Beckley,  WV),  provided 
no  Native  American  spiritual  advisor.  Mr. Yellow  did  in  fact  request  that 
volunteers  come  forward  to  provide  spiritual  services  to  Native  Americans 
at  that  institution.  I assume  this  is  the  "solicitation  of  visitors"  he 
is  referring  to. 

Here  is  contact  information  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  Web  site: 


Mr.  Felts,  Warden 
FCI  BECKLEY 

FEDERAL  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTION 


P.O.  BOX  1280 
BEAVER,  WV  25813 


--  Death  Row  Inmate  has  appeal  rejected 
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Choctaw/Cherokee  death  row  inmate  has  appeal  rejected 
Lawyers  say  Allen  is  too  old  and  sick  to  be  executed 
Sam  Lewin 
January  11,  2006 

A Native  American  death  row  inmate  in  California  with  Oklahoma  roots  has 
had  a stay  of  execution  request  denied.  That  means  that  barring  a reprieve 
from  a higher  court  or  from  California  Governor  Arnold  Schwarzenegger, 
Clarence  Ray  Allen  will  die  later  this  month. 

Allen,  75,  says  his  mother  is  part  Choctaw  and  his  father  is  part 
Cherokee.  He  was  born  in  Blair,  Oklahoma.  The  75-year-old  is  imprisoned 
for  a series  of  crimes  that  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  multiple  people. 

In  their  appeal,  Allen's  lawyers  said  their  client  is  elderly  and 
afflicted  with  health  problems  including  diabetes,  and  that  executing  him 
would  be  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  that  is  not  consistent  with 
"civilized  behavior."  Allen  also  recently  suffered  a stroke  and  is  now 
confined  to  a wheelchair. 

Allen  received  a sentence  of  life  in  prison  in  1974  after  he  ordered  the 
slaying  of  his  son's  girlfriend  because  he  believed  she  had  told  police 
about  a burglary  he  carried  out.  Eight  years  later  he  commissioned  a hit 
man  he  met  in  prison  to  kill  the  witnesses  in  the  1974  case.  The  hit  man, 
Billy  Ray  Hamilton,  killed  one  of  the  witnesses,  along  with  two  other 
people  unrelated  to  the  case. 

Hamilton  was  arrested  a short  time  later  and  implicated  Allen.  Allen  was 
sentenced  to  death. 

"Evidence  of  Allen's  guilt  is  overwhelming,"  wrote  the  California 
Supreme  Court  in  1987.  "Given  the  nature  of  his  crimes,  sentencing  him  to 
another  life  term  would  achieve  none  of  the  traditional  purposes 
underlying  punishment.  Allen  continues  to  pose  a threat  to  society,  indeed 
to  those  very  persons  who  testified  against  him." 

Allen  was  recently  interviewed  in  his  San  Quentin  cell  by  Michael  Kroll, 
an  anti-death  penalty  advocate.  Kroll  reported  that  Allen  wears  an 
"abalone  shell  necklace  strung  with  blue  beads  given  to  him  by  Indian 
inmates . " 

During  the  interview  Allen  spoke  about  growing  up  in  Oklahoma  and 
performing  the  Eagle  Bone  Whistle  Dance  at  the  age  of  six. 

"Everybody  who  knows  me  calls  me  Running  Bear,"  Allen  told  Kroll.  "It's 
the  name  my  mother  gave  me,  Yea-Nu-Ai-Dasi . " 

Even  though  several  courts  have  affirmed  Allen's  guilt,  he  maintains  his 
innocence. 

"I'm  terribly  sorry  for  all  that  happened,"  he  said.  "But  I can  never 
express  remorse  for  this  crime  because  I didn't  do  it.  I'm  remorseful 
about  many  things,  but  not  for  a crime  I didn't  commit.  I'm  so  sorry  it 
all  happened.  I hope  to  meet  the  victims  in  the  afterlife  and  explain  to 
them  I never  plotted  to  harm  them  and  I never  wanted  them  to  be  harmed." 

He  also  told  Kroll  that  he  was  tired  of  prison  and  ready  to  die. 

"Being  in  here  is  like  living  in  hell.  It's  time  to  go  to  a better  place. 
If  it  comes  to  that,  the  last  words  I'll  speak  is  an  old  Indian  saying, 
Hok-Ah-Ei,  it's  a good  day  to  die,"  he  said. 

The  scheduled  execution  has  reignited  another  debate  over  capital 
punishment  just  weeks  after  gang  leader  Stanley  Williams  was  put  to  death. 

"If  ever  there  were  a case  that  reduces  capital  punishment  to  its 
essence,  this  is  it.  Ray  Allen  lost  his  liberty  and  his  future  32  years 
ago.  We  can't  deprive  him  of  his  ability  to  communicate;  his  sight  and 
hearing  are  gone.  We  can't  take  his  mobility,  that's  gone  too.  Good 
health?  Gone,  swept  away  by  diabetes  and  hypertension,"  wrote  Rick  Wise. 

Prosecutors  in  the  case,  however,  said  Allen  "deserves  to  die  for  his 
monstrous  crimes." 


You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  lanuary  15-21 

IANUALI 
January 
Ka' elo 

15 

At  the  meeting  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  that  is  where  all  life  begins. 

16 

Ancient  kings  walk  the  mountains  at  night. 

17 

In  the  secret  places  of  the  land  are  found  the  answers  to  life's 
mysteries . 

18 

My  parents  taught  me  the  ways  of  the  future;  I teach  my  children  the 
ways  of  the  past. 

19 

I walk  the  land  in  perfect  innocence,  a child  of  yesterday. 

20 

Here,  every  day  is  a beginning,  every  night  a remembering. 

21 

The  owl,  pueo,  protects  me  as  I walk  the  forest  at  night. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Yiniihbah,  It  Begins 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

A long  time  ago  at  a place  where  the  mountain  slowly  rises  there  was  a 
young  girl  with  long  dark  hair.  It  was  time  when  horses  were  new  and 
canyons  had  to  e crossed  to  travel  so  far  and  in  this  place  there  were  old 
ruins.  Wide  Ruins  some  called  it.  Just  a spot  in  the  pines  and  falling 
away  to  cedars  and  a bit  of  juniper. 

She  was  dressed  in  a woven  dress,  black  with  lightning  streaks  of  red, 
woven  wool  from  her  mothers  loom.  She  sat  in  an  eight  sided  house,  a hogan 
a place  set  aside  for  women,  a remembrance  of  braided  ties  and  life 
interwoven  with  bits  of  her  life.  Sitting  resting  wrapped  in  a red  sash 
belt,  a touch  of  woman  hood,  resting  her  feet  in  high  wrapped  busksin 
mocassins,  new  made  by  her  little  mothers  who  brought  them  to  her.  Around 
her  neck  she  wore  red  coral  with  pueblo  turquoise  from  the  Kisahnees 
(lagunas)  and  her  hair  was  tied  with  new  white  yarn  having  been  washed 
with  yucca  root,  and  it  glistened  black  in  the  sun. 

On  her  arms  were  the  heavy  silver  of  bracelets  hammered  out  over  winter 
nights,  and  large  blue  stones  from  the  Coyote  Pass  People,  they  were 
brilliant  turquoise.  She  watched  the  trail  leading  to  their  place,  from 
way  down  below  she  could  see  him  coming. 


He  node  tall  on  the  horse,  his  hair  tied  with  a red  scarf,  a band  really 
going  round  his  head,  and  wearing  a white  shirt  with  turqouise  beads 
hanging  round  his  neck.  Around  his  should  he  held  a leather  pouch  which 
swung  at  his  hip,  silver  conchos  covered  it  and  it  showed  his  wealth  and 
yet  it  was  simple  at  the  same  time.  She  watched  him  as  he  rode  up  the  hill 
and  with  him  he  had  many  horses. 

His  cheekbones  were  high  and  his  eyes  were  dark  brown,  he  had  travelled 
beyond  star  mountain,  through  Cross  Canyon  and  Rabbit  Brush.  His  arms  were 
strong  and  gentle  at  the  same  time.  Gloshi,  she  called  him,  because  he 
could  make  her  laugh,  it  means  that  to  be  one  who  causes  laughter.  His 
gentle  smile  made  her  smile  as  she  could  see  the  horses  were  fine. 

She  watched  him  as  he  slowly  made  ihs  way  up  the  trail  and  her  family 
gathered  outside  dressed  in  the  way  of  their  people,  having  taking  an 
early  morning  sweat  and  dressed  in  their  best  wearing  the  old  jewelry 
brought  out  to  show  their  wealth  and  for  days  like  this. 

He  rode  slowly  and  though  far  off,  he  moved  as  if  the  horse  and  him  were 
one,  there  was  no  swaying  as  the  horse  moved  through  the  soft  sandstone 
and  sage  coming  up  this  way.  He  carried  with  him  gifts  of  his  travels,  the 
horses  bridle  was  silver  made  over  the  winter  and  it  glistened  on  the 
black  mane.  He  was  riding  this  way,  to  speak  with  her  father,  to  offer  for 
her  eight  fast  horses. 

On  the  horizon  the  sky  was  blue  and  the  sun  was  letting  in  the  light  of 
day,  the  wind  was  gentle  and  she  could  see  herself  tied  to  this  man 
forever.  They  would  live  on  Yucca  Mountain,  and  plant  corn  and  he  would 
hunt  for  deer  up  there  the  Mountain  Spring  near  Hosta  Point,  that  is  where 
her  family  came  from.  He  would  join  them  and  be  one  of  theirs  forever.  She 
was  born  of  Many  Goats  and  he  was  born  for  Streaked  Mountain,  their  lives 
tied  to  this  land  forever  since  there  people  had  come  from  places  within 
the  Four  Sacred  Mountains.  She  felt  the  grains  of  yellow  meal  and  could 
see  the  white  corn  meal  placed  in  a basked  coiled  with  red  and  black  set 
aside  for  days  like  this. 

He  rode  up  the  mountain  chanting  and  singing  his  travelling  song.  A 
faint  wind  came  up  and  she  could  hear  him  sing.  He  was  singing 
I travel  from  the  Head  of  the  Earth 
Child  Born  for  Water  I Am 

Let  me  go  in  gentleness  and  let  her  know  I come 

Monster  Slayer  I am 

I go  about  the  earth  with  strength 

I come  to  her  with  six  horses 

She  waits  for  me  there 

In  the  light  of  dawn  she  waits  for  me 

She  waits  for  me  there 

In  the  soft  rain  of  summer 

She  waits  for  me  there 

In  the  evening  twilight 

She  waits  for  me  there 

In  the  mists  of  cool  springs 

She  waits  for  me  there 

I go  in  gentleness 

She  waits  for  me  there 

She  could  hear  him  singing  his  travelling  song  and  she  looked  as  he  rode 
slowly  up  the  mountain.  She  sat  and  waited  for  him  to  arrive,  to  hear  his 
voice  and  to  begin  her  life  on  Yucca  Mountain.  I am  Yiiniibah,  I am 
Changing  Woman,  many  children  will  I bear  and  we  will  dance  in  the  place 
of  my  mother  and  he  will  sing  with  my  father.  In  beauty  it  begins. 

So  it  was  in  Dinetah  long  ago. 

So  it  was  in  Dinetah  long  ago.  In  beauty  it  begins 
In  beauty  it  begins 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Whisper  In  The  Wind 

Dust  the  other  night 
I was  sitting  by  my  window 
When  I heard  your  name 
In  the  wind. 

It  wasn't  a call. 

Nor  was  it  a yell. 

Dust  a whisper, 

A whisper  in  the  wind. 

Buy  yet  your  name  was  said  so  clear. 

It  fit  right  in 

With  the  sound  of  leaves 

Swaying  in  the  night. 

I'm  sitting  by  my  window  tonight. 

Staring  out  in  to  the  darkness. 

Waiting  for  that  whisper. 

The  whisper  of  your  name 
In  the  wind. 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2006. 
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American  Indian  portraits  tell  of  a people  displaced 
By  Mark  Wheeler  / Hi-Desert  Star 
Danuary  10,  2006 

Studio  photos  like  this  one  of  a Cheyenne  boy  taken  by  Doseph  Andrew 
Shuck  in  1904  stretched  the  definition  of  "realism"  in  the  case  of 
American  Indians.  Props  were  often  added  to  complete  the  "Indian  look," 
and  this  boy  was  therefore  supplied  with  adult  weapons  for  the  pose. 

Hi-Desert  Nature  Museum's  new  exhibit  - "American  Indian  Realism:  Images 
from  Oklahoma,  The  Territorial  Era"  - is  a portrait  study  of  the  face  of 
displacement . 

Although  the  exhibit's  photos  all  depict  American  Indian  tribes  members 
who  were  relocated  to  the  Oklahoma  Territories  reservations  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century,  their  portraits  could  be  pictures  of  any  people  who  have 
just  been  moved  out  of  their  own  time  and  space. 

In  this  way,  the  exhibit  isn't  so  much  about  a specific  group  of  people 
in  a particular  place  as  it  is  about  all  people  who  have  been  torn  from 
their  cultural  homeland  and  look  out  on  a world  they  don't  know  through 
the  eyes  of  disinheritance. 

The  exhibit  makes  a very  appropriate  gallery  addition  for  the  Hi-Desert 
Nature  Museum  due  to  the  cultural  component  in  its  mission  statement,  and 
also  due  to  the  rich  but  often  overlooked  American  Indian  legacy  left 
behind  by  the  cultures  that  once  occupied  the  local  desert  lands  here. 

Registrar  for  the  museum  Peggy  Pourtemour  is  pleased  to  have  the  exhibit 
because  of  its  focus  on  such  an  important  event  in  this  country's  history. 

"We  should  never  forget  the  personal  and  cultural  devastation  that 
displacement  can  cause  for  any  group  of  people,  even  us,"  she  said,  "and 
when  I look  at  the  people  in  these  photos,  I can  see  in  their  faces  just 


how  precious  my  own  cultural  freedom  is." 

Mounted  as  a collaboration  between  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Libraries 
and  the  Oklahoma  Arts  Council,  the  photos  themselves  are  from  the 
university's  Photographic  Archives  of  the  Western  History  Collections. 

Many  of  the  photos  are  attributed  to  William  S.  Prettyman  and  to  Joseph 
Andrew  Shuck,  both  noted  frontier  photographers  who  specialized  in 
American  Indian  portraiture. 

According  to  text  included  with  the  exhibit,  most  photos  were  taken 
between  1890  and  1900  by  photographer  "entrepreneurs"  who  were  captivated 
with  the  faces  and  circumstances  of  people  whose  "traditional  lifestyle 
was  being  irrevocably  altered." 

Interestingly,  just  as  the  text  remarks  how  the  lensmen  tried  to  focus 
on  native  dress  and  lifestyle,  the  photos  themselves  show  rather  more  of  a 
cultural  assimilation. 

Both  men  and  women  in  many  photos  have  adopted  white  culture  fashion  in 
their  dress,  and  some  have  set  up  house  in  very  non-native  structures. 

One  photo  in  particular,  taken  by  an  unknown  photographer  in  1905  of  the 
great  Chiricahua  chief  Geronimo,  conveys  this  image  of  assimilation  with 
powerful  impact.  The  once-fierce  warrior  and  skilled  master  of  life  in  the 
wilderness  is  shown  behind  the  wheel  of  an  automobile,  wearing  a dandy's 
top  hat  and  waistcoat.  Although  the  man's  face  identifies  him  unmistakably 
as  Geronimo,  his  clothes  and  circumstances  make  it  somewhat  less  certain 
that  Geronimo  is  Apache. 

"Simple,  straightforward  and  unadorned,"  is  how  Pourtemour  described  the 
exhibit  while,  at  the  same  time,  also  commending  its  importance. 

"It  moves  me  to  sympathy  for  these  and  all  people  who  have  lost  not  only 
their  homes,  but  their  entire  world  view  as  well." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Hi  Desert  Star. 
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Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  January  3,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

JANUARY  2006 

January  21,  2006:  TIHA  Winter  Powwow.  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center, 
Burnet,  Texas  For  more  information  call  956-682-5775 

January  21,  2006:  AICA  Benefit  Dance  Carolina  Indian  Seminar  at  the 
Mitchell  Community  College  Continuing  Education  Center  at  Statesville, 
North  Carolina.  For  more  information  e-mail:  exdt@webtv.net 

January  21,  2006:  12th  Annual  Benefit  Powwow.  Greenville  High  School  Gym, 
Greenville,  Texas.  For  information  e-mail:  shackelr@greenville.ednetl0.net 

April  1 - 3 , 2006:  6th  Annual  Powwow  First  Nations  @ Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana  Gourd  Dancing  and  Intertribal 


June,  2-3  2006:  AICA  Pow  Wow.  AICA  has  had  to  make  a choice  between 
keeping  the  wonderful  camp  grounds  for  their  event  or  keeping  their 


Fathers  Day  date.  They  have  chosen  to  keep  the  site  and  move  the  weekend 
they  hold  their  event  to  the  first  of  Dune. 

This  is  the  same  great  gathering  with  the  same  great  people  involved  at 
the  same  great  place.  So  mark  your  calendar  now  and  come  to  North  Carolina 
a few  weeks  earlier  this  summer  for  a great  Southern  Style  Dance. 

We  will  post  more  information  as  the  date  gets  closer  for  now  we  wanted 
the  new  date  to  get  out  to  everyone  as  soon  as  possible. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Danuary  3,  2006 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

DANUARY  2006 

Danuary  21,  2006:  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Associatin  Winter  Powwow 
Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  1601  S Water  St  Burnet, 

Texas  79611 

Event  Detail:  Traders  contact:  956-682-5775.  RV's  contact:  512-756-6180 
--  tent  sites  available 

Contact:  David  Eckerman  936-653-3116,  email:  tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

Danuary  27,  28,  29,  2006:  4th  Annual  Mystic  Eagle  Pow  wow 
Location:  Oscar  Scherer  State  Park  1843  S.Tamiami  Trail  Osprey, 

Florida  34229 

Event  Detail:  Drum  Contest, TiPi  Contest, Daily  draw  money  for  Dancers 
who  are  registered.  Primative  camping  for  all  drums  and  dancers. 

Campfeed  nightly.  Host  Drum--The  Plainsmen  Head  LAdy  Kaye  Taylor 
Head  MAn  Ed  Wind  Dancer  M.C.  David  Whitewolf  Trezek  A. D.C.D. Phillips 
Head  Veteran  Ernest  Martino. 

Contact:  Dulie  Norris,  386-935-2982  or  cell  941-416-4015 
email:  jno8363406@aol.com 

DANUARY  28  & 29,  2006:  International  Peace  Pow  Wow 
Location:  2510  Scenic  Dr.  South,  Enmax  Centre,  Lethbridge, 

Alberta  Canada  T1K  1N2 

Contact:  Mary  Ann  Crow  Healy,  403-327-6807,  email:  blackfoot@shawbiz . ca, 
www.blackfoot.ca 

FEBRUARY  2006 

February  11-12,  2006:  Wildhorse  Tenth  Annual  Powwow 

Location:  North  Torrance  High  School  3620  W.  182nd  Street  Torrance, 

California  90504 

Event  Detail:  Enter  additional  details  here  Saturday  11  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 
Sunday  11  a.m.  - 6 p.m.  Grand  Entry  at  Noon  Both  Days  All  Drums  Welcome, 

All  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  $150.00  both  days  or  $100.00  one  day 
Head  Staff  TBA  Hosted  by  Wild  Horse  Drum  / Wild  Horse  Native  American  Assn. 
Contact:  Dorge  Lechuga,  562  631-6327,  email:  wildhorsesingers@yahoo.com, 
www . RedbirdsVision . org 

February  17,18,19,2006:  Vero's  Thunder  On  The  Beach  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  County  Fairgrounds  7955  58th  Ave. 

Vero  Beach,  FI  32960 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  Ed  Winddancer,  Head  Lady  Kaye  Taylor, 

Arena  Director  Billy  Kipp,  me  David  Whitewolf  Trezak, 


Northern  Drum  Medicine  Star  From  Canada,  southern  Drum  Tba, 

We  Will  Have  The  Mistery  Money  Envelope  Dance  Contest. 

Drum  Money  Will  Be  Divided  Among  The  Drums  That  Attend  Sat  Night. 

All  Drums  Welcome.  Hope  To  See  All  Of  You  At  The  Powwow.... 

We  Will  Have  A Great  Time  And  It  Is  All  Under  Roof.  Email  Me  For  A Flyer. 
Contact:  Dona  Chesser  772-567-1579,  Email:  Deedeel579@aol.com 

February  18,  2006:Winter  Pow  Wow 
Location:  1830  B Street  Marysville,  CA  95901 

Contact:  lames  Graham,  530  749-6196,  email:  jgraham@mjusd.kl2.ca.us 
MARCH  2006 

March  3-5,  2006:  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Renninger's  Twin  Markets  20651  US  Hwy  441  Mount  Dora, 

Florida  32757 

Event  Detail:  Friday  March  3rd,  Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM  Saturday  March  4th, 
Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM  Sunday  March  5th,  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 
Gates  open  at  10:00  AM  Daily,  Friday  March  3rd  is  Children's  Day 
from  10  AM  - 2 PM  with  Special  Demonstrations,  Games,  etc. 

MC:  Kenneth  "Redhawk"  Head  Veteran:  Walkingfox, 

Head  Man:  Enoch  Haubenstricher,  Head  Woman:  Kathy  Soggs, 

Host  Drum:  Family  Drum  Singers  Firekeeper:  loe  "Quiet  Elk" 

Color  Guard:  VFW  Post  8087  We  are  proud  to  announce  that  the  following 
performers  will  be  appearing  at  our  2006  pow  wow:  2004  NAMMY  Nominee  for 
Best  Instrumental  Recording:  Native  Fiddle  and  flute  artist:  Arvel  Bird, 
2002  NAMMY  "Flutist  of  the  year":  Tommy  Wildcat.  Auctions  and  Raffles 
through  out  each  day  Bring  the  whole  family  and  spend  the  day. 

Don't  forget  to  bring  chairs  and/or  blankets  to  sit  on~. 

Admission:  Adults  $3.00  Children  under  12  Free  For  additional  information 

or  to  become  a sponsor:  Call  Tony  Ledford  at:  352  636-4271 

or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61  Contact:  Tony  Ledford,  352-636-4271, 

email : ThunderSpiritFam@netscape. net 

webaddress : http : //t hunderings pi rit .tripod .com/ 

March  10-12,  2006:  The  Fourth  Annual  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal  Society 
Pow  Wow 

Location:  Loyalty  Field  or  Payne  Center  (rain  site)University  of 

Southern  Mississippi  campus,  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi  39406 

Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dancing  - Intertribal  Dancing  - Dance  Contest  - 

Hand  Drum  Contest  - Cultural  Presentations,  Indian  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Foods. 

FREE  ADMISSION  (Donations  are  accepted . )Gates  open  at  9 a.m.  on  all  days. 

All  drums,  tipis  and  lodges  are  welcome! 

FRIDAY  (School  Day,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.)10  a.m.  - Noon  - 
Cultural  Presentations,  1-3  p.m.  - Cultural  Presentations, 

5 p.m.  - Dinner  Break,  6 p.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

10  p.m.  - Close.  SATURDAY,  11  a.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

5 p.m.  - Dinner  Break,  6 p.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

10  p.m.  - Close.  SUNDAY,  11  a.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry 
5 p.m.  - Close. Contact:  Harold  Comby  (601)  656-5711,  Terry  Williamson 
interrupt05@hotmail . com  Vendor  Contact:  Mitch  Shoemake  (601)  562-2276 
or  Doe  Arnold  (601)  554-8470,  $100  Arts  and  Crafts  / 

$125  Food  10'  x 10'  space.  Doe  Bohanon  (601)  266-4173  Fax:  (601)  266-4167 
Doseph.Bohanon@usm.edu,  www.usm.edu/geis 
Contact:  Doseph  Bohanon,  601-266-4173, 

email:  Doseph.Bohanon@usm.edu  webaddress:  www.usm.edu/geis 
March  25,  2006:  TIHA  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center  1601  S Water  St. 

Burnet,  Texas  79611 

Event  Detail:  Traders  contact:  956-682-5775 
Rv's  contact:  512-756-6180  Tent  sites  available 

Contact:  David  Eckerman  936-653-3116,  email:  davideckerman@eastex.net 
webaddress : tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 


March  25,  2006:  Guiding  Eagles  nationwide  indian  youth  talent  contest 
Location:  Nationwide,  US  All  50  states 

Event  Detail:  The  4th  annual  Guiding  Eagles  contest  is  in  full  swing 
and  is  open  to  youth  ages  6-18.  The  contest  is  free  to  enter  and  requires 
no  traveling.  For  more  details  visit  the  website  at  www.guidingeagles.com 
Contact:  Suzanne  Hegarty  866-480-0635,  email:  Contest@guidingeagles.com, 

March  25-26,  2006:  Big  Spring  Pow  wow 

Location:  Howard  College  ColiseumBig  Spring,  Texas  79720 

Event  Detail:  Contest  pow  wow  head  dancer  Robert  Soto  Sharon  Roberts 

Drums  Southern  renragade  eagle  point  singers. 

Contact:  Robert  Downing  432-263-3255,  email:  rodond@cox.net, 
webaddress : www. geu cities . com/ powwowbigspring 

March  25-26,  2006:18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natches  Indians,  400  Jefferson  Davis  Blvd 
Natchez,  MS  39120 

Event  Detail:  No  Contests;  Dust  lots  of  Good  Singing,  Dancing  and  Fun! 

MC-Bo  Limbaugh,  AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  HM-Dason  Skinner. 
Contact:  Committee  601-442-0200,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/natchez powwow 

March  25-26,  2006:  Natchez  powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natchez  Indians  400  Jefferson  Davis  Blvd. 
Natchez,  Mississippi  39120 

Event  Detail:  Non-Contest  Intertribal  Powwow,  MC-Bo  Limbaugh, 

AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  Northern-Greywolf , HM-Jason  Skinner, 
HL-TBA,  HG-TBA. 

Contact:  Chuck  Borum  601-442-020X,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/natchez powwow 

March  31st,  April  1st,  2nd,  2006:  26th  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Chambers  Farm  22400  NE  CR  315  Ft.  McCoy,  Florida  32134 
Event  Detail:  Youth  day  March  31st  with  camp  feed. 

Veteran's  Honor  day  April  lst(Ft. McCoy  VFW).Host  Drum:  Otto  Mahsetkey. 
Feature  Drum:  Those  Guys(Oklahoma) . Feature 

Entertainer : 2004  NAMMY  Winner:Billy  Whitefox.  Head  Lady:Maria  Whitehorse. 
Head  Man:Duane  Whitehorse.  MC: RonColombe.  AD: RickShawnee. 

Honor  Head  Lady:Marguirite  Big  Mountain  escorted  by  son  Teeny  Big  Mountain. 
Head  Veteran:Jim  "Grayhawk"  Armogost .Admission : Free. Parking: Free. Camping: 
Free. Family  oriented  event. Bring  chairs  as  seating  is  limited. 

Located  from  1-75  Exit  368  go  east  18  mi.  to  CR315  and  turn  right, 
go  1 mile  to  Chambers  Farm. 

Contact:  Donna  Rowland,  352-222-6990,  email:  chambersfarms@hotmail . com, 
webaddress:  chambersfarm.org 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  January  3,  2006 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 

http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

JANUARY  2006 

January  18  - 19,  2006 

Annual  Waswanipi  Cree  First  Nation  Career  Fair  2006 

Waswanipi,  Quebec 

Ph.  819.753.2583  Randy  Martin 

FEBRUARY  2006 

February  17  & 18,  2006 

Hobiyee  2006  Nisga'a  Celebration  of  the  New  Year 

The  Hobiyee  celebration  has  evolved  to  not  only  share  in  culture  with 
Nisga'a  Dance  groups  but  to  also  include  Cultural  Dance  groups  of  other 
neighboring  First  Nations  communities. 

Hosted  by:  Gitmaxmak'ay  Nisga'a  Dancers 


860  3rd  Avenue  West 
Prince  Rupert,  BC  V831M6 
Contact:  Valerie  Stewart 

Tel:  (250)  624-3161  --  Fax:  (250)  624-2090 
blairval@citytel . net 

February  17  - 19,  2006 

4th  Annual  Little  Bands  Youth  Hockey  Tournament 

Sioux  Lookout,  ON 

Ph.  807-737-2428  Stephen  Fiddler 

February  22  - 24,  2006 
9th  Annual  Partnerships  in 
Success  Education  Conference 
Contact  Valarie  King  (905)  768-7107 
Email:  pisconference06@yahoo.com 

MARCH  2006 

March  3 - 5,  2006 

2006  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  wow 

Honoring  All  Our  Relations 

Renninger's  Twin  Markets 

20651  US  Hwy  441 

Mount  Dora,  Florida 

Friday  March  3rd, 

Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM 
Saturday  March  4th, 

Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM 
Sunday  March  5th, 

Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 

More  info,  or  to  become  a sponsor: 

Call  Tony  Ledford  at:  352  636-4271 
or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61 

Web  site:  http : //thunderingspirit .tripod . com/ 

Email:  tahtonka@earthlink.net 

March  10  - 12,  2006 
The  Fourth  Annual 

Southern  Miss  Golden  Eagle  Intertribal  Society 
and  Recreational  Sports  Contest  Powwow 
The  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
Loyalty  Field  or  Payne  Center  (Rain  Site) 

Hattiesburg,  MS 

All  drums,  tipis  and  lodges  are  welcome! 

Contact:  Harold  Comby  (601)  656-5711  Vendor  Contact:  Mitch  Shoemake 
Terry  Williamson  interrupt05@hotmail . com 
(601)  562-2276  or  Hoe  Arnold  (601)  554-8470 

Doe  Bohanon  (601)  266-4173  www.usm.edu/geis  Fax:  (601)  266-4167 
March  6 - 8th,  2006 

Aboriginal  Tourism  Canada  /STAQ  Conference 
Hilton  Hotel 
Quebec  City,  Quebec 
web:  www.aboriginaltourism.ca 

March  12-15,  2006 
BC  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
"Gathering  our  Voices  2006" 

Thompson  Rivers  University,  Kamloops,  BC 
Information,  check  out  www.bcaafc.com 
or  call  250-388-5522 


APRIL  2006 


April  22,  2006 

6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 

11am  -7pm 

Red  Wing  Park 

1398  General  Booth  Blvd. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 

Info,  contact  Debra  Vick  (757)  427-2990 

or  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  28  - 30,  2006 
Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds 
Marion,  Kentucky 
Phone:  (270)  965-9432 
Email:  Kamamasutton@aol.com 

DUNE  2006 

Dune  17th,  2006 
History  in  the  Hills 

Location:  Cypress  Hills  Interprovincial  Park  - Alberta 

Time:  Venues  open  10-5 

Cost:  Free 

More  information: 

Miywasin  Society  of  Aboriginal  Services 

www.miywasin.ab.ca 

403-526-0756 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  Danuary  3,  2006 

http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 

DANUARY  2006 

* 21  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Assn.  Winter  Powwow.  Galloway  Hammond 
Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  956-682-5775 

* 21  12th  Annual  Benefit  Powwow.  Greenville  High  School  Gym, 

Greenville,  TX  75402.  Info:  shackelr@greenville.ednetl0.net 

* 27-29  Mystic  Eagle  4 Th  Annual  Powwow.  Oscar  Scherer  State  Park, 

Osprey  FL.  Info:  386-935-2982  or  941-416-4015 

* 28  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

FEBRUARY  2006 

* 11-12  Wild  Horse  Tenth  Annual  Powwow.  North  Torrance  High  School, 

Torrance,  CA.  Info:  (562)  631-6327 

* 17-19  Vero's  Thunder  on  the  Beach  Powwow  2006.  Indian  River  County 
Fairgrounds,  Vero  Beach,  FL.  Info:  772-567-1579  or  deedeel579@aol.com 

* 18-19  9th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow.  Crossraod  Mall, 

San  Antonio,  TX.  Info:  nativeamerican@netscape.net 

MARCH  2006 

* 3-5  2006  Thundering  Spirit  Powwow.  Honoring  All  Our  Relations. 

Renninger's  Twin  Markets,  Highway  441  Mount  Dora,  FL.  Info:352  636-4271 
or  tahtonka@earthlink.net 

* 4-5  Great  Lakes  Indian  Culture  Association  29th  annual  Mid-Winter  Powwow. 
Baker  College,  Owosso,  MI.  Info:  810-630-1727  or  810-636-7287, 
traders:  Rodney  Deyo  734-595-7427. 

* 11  14th  Annual  Red  Creek  Mid-Winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Kline  Athletic  Center,  Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-7814 

* 10-12  4th  Annual  Souther  Miss  Golden  eagle  Intertribal  Society  Contest 
Powwow.  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  Loyalty  Field,  Hattiesburg,  MS. 
Info:  601)  562-2276 


* 25-26  18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians, 
Natchez,  MS.  Info:  (601)  442-0200  or  cborum@hotmail.com 

* 25-26  Big  Spring  Powwow.  Howard  College  Coliseum,  Big  Spring,  TX. 

Info:  (432)  263-3255  or  rodond@cox.net 

APRIL  2006 

* 22  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow,  Red  Wing  Park 
1398  General  Booth,  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 22  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 28-30  Mantle  Rock  Powwow.  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  KY. 

Info:  kamamasutton@aol.com  270/965-9432  or  270/965-5882 

3UNE  2006 

* 2-3  10th  Annual  Standing  Bear  Powwow.  Bakersfield  College. 

(no  city  & state  provided)  Info:  Gene  Albitre  (661)  589  3181 
earawhide@sbcglobal . net 

* 16-18  Redbird's  2006  Children  Of  Many  Colors  Intertribal  Powwow.  Moorpark 
College,  Moorpark,  CA.  Info:  805)  217-0364 

Email:  redbirds_vision@hotmail.com  or  www.RedbirdsVision.org 

* 16-18.  Tribal  Crossroads  Powwow.  Grayson  County  Agricultural  and  Recreation 
Park,  Leitchfield,  KY.  Info:  270-286-8545.  Email:  kyshores@direcway.com 

or  http : //www. ky shores . com/powwow 

3ULY  2006 

* 28  Annual  Grand  Mid-Summer  Powwow.  Queens  County  Farm  Museum, 

Floral  Park,  NY.  Info:  (718)  347-FARM 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

* 23-24  28th  annual  Council  of  Three  Rivers  American  Indian  Center  Inc.  Powwow. 
Dorseyville, PA.  Info:  412-782-4458  or  E-mail:  powwowies@hotmail.com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  January  3,  2006 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . html 

APRIL  2006 

April  14  - 16,  2006 
Chilliwack  Pow  Wow 
Chilliwack,  BC 
Call  (604)  824  9927 

MAY  2006 

May  6,  2006 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Traditional  Graduation  Pow-Wow 

University  of  Manitoba 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Call  (204)  474-8850 

Website:  http: //www. umanitoba . ca/ student/ a sc /events/ pow -wow. html 
JULY  2006 

July  27  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 


Duly,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 
Sioux  Narrows,  ON 

Duly,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 
Nestor  Falls,  ON 

AUGUST  2006 

August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 
Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage.org 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 
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Marine  from  South  Dakota  killed  in  Iraq 
By  Ryan  Woodard,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Danuary  11,  2006 

An  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  member  and  South  Dakota  native  whose  mother  is  a 
resident  of  Black  Hawk  was  killed  last  weekend  while  serving  in  Iraq.  He 
is  remembered  by  his  parents  as  a dedicated  Marine  who  was  "always  in  a 
good  mood." 

Cpl.  Brett  Lee  Lundstrom,  22,  died  Saturday  while  serving  with  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  in  Fallujah,  Iraq. 

His  mother,  Doyla  (Underbaggage)  Lundstrom,  said  that  being  a Marine  was 
a lifelong  ambition  for  her  son. 

"He's  always  said  he  was  going  to  be  a Marine  since  he  was  little,"  she 
said . 

Brett's  father,  Ed  Lundstrom  of  Detroit  was  a career  Marine  officer  for 
20  years  before  recently  retiring.  As  a result  of  Ed's  job,  the  Lundstroms 
traveled  for  most  of  Brett's  life.  Doyla  Lundstrom  said  Brett  was  a Marine 
"brat,"  which  is  part  of  what  inspired  him  to  join  when  he  was  older.  He 
appreciated  many  aspects  of  the  Marines,  she  said. 

"He  was  a Marine.  He  joined  the  Marines  to  do  Marine  Corps  things,  as  he 
called  them,"  she  said.  "He  was  an  infantryman,  so  I knew  he  had  a very 
dangerous  job,  but  that's  what  he  wanted  to  do." 

Ed  Lundstrom  said  that  he  believed  the  fact  that  he  was  a Marine 
probably  contributed  to  his  son's  decision  to  join.  However,  he  said  that 
the  events  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  had  a big  impact  on  his  son. 

"After  9/11,  he  saw  a need  and  felt  that  he  could  make  a difference,"  he 
said . 

Brett  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in  lanuary  2003,  and  he  proved  a lot  to 
his  father  during  his  time  in  the  service. 

"People  wonder  if  this  generation  has  what  it  takes.  If  they  want  to  see 
that  this  generation  is  as  great  as  the  other  ones,  take  a look  at  a guy 

like  Brett  and  the  guys  he  was  serving  with,"  he  said.  "They  believed  in 

the  mission  and  never  had  a bad  thing  to  say." 

Brett  was  born  in  Vermillion.  During  his  family's  travels,  he  attended 
high  school  in  Virginia  and  spent  a lot  of  time  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area . 

As  a result,  the  Washington  Capitals  were  his  favorite  hockey  team,  his 
mother  said.  She  described  him  as  "an  avid  sports  fan  who  loved  hanging 
out  with  friends." 

"Brett  loved  people,  and  people  loved  Brett,"  she  said.  "He  was  always 
joking  and  smiling.  ...  He  lit  up  a room  when  he  walked  in." 

When  asked  what  the  one  thing  Ed  remembered  about  his  son  was,  he 

responded,  "His  smile." 

"He  was  always  in  a good  mood.  He  was  willing  to  give  you  the  shirt  off 
his  back.  He  was  always  more  concerned  about  everyone  else  than  he  was 
about  himself,"  he  said. 

Doyla  Lundstrom  is  from  Kyle  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  Ed 
Lundstrom  is  from  St.  Francis  on  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation.  Doyla  moved 
to  Black  Hawk  in  Duly  after  she  and  Ed  divorced. 

Brett  was  deployed  to  Iraq  in  September,  Doyla  said.  She  said  Brett 
wasn't  due  to  come  home  until  next  December,  although  she  and  Ed  heard 
from  him  often. 

"He  called  every  chance  he  got.  Every  time  he  wasn't  patrolling,  he  was 
calling  home  and  talking  to  me  and  his  father,"  she  said. 

Brett's  brother,  Eddy,  is  in  the  Army  and  also  serving  in  Iraq.  He  came 
home  Tuesday  for  the  funeral.  As  for  whether  he  will  go  back  to  Iraq,  his 
mother  said  that  she  and  his  dad  would  prefer  that  he  doesn't  go  back,  but 
they  are  leaving  the  decision  up  to  him  and  are  supporting  him. 

She  said  Eddy  believes  in  his  mission,  much  like  his  brother  did.  That 
makes  things  somewhat  easier  for  her  when  thinking  of  Brett,  she  explained. 


"My  comfort  is  knowing  he  died  doing  what  he  believed  in,"  she  said. 
Contact  Ryan  Woodard  at  394-8412  or  ryan.woodard@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

When  is  a war  considered  a just  war? 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

January  16,  2006 

When  I turned  17  years  old  there  was  a war  going  on.  Like  many  young  men 
of  that  era,  I didn't  wait  to  be  drafted,  I volunteered. 

The  year  was  1951  and  the  war  was  called  a "Police  Action"  but  more  than 
40,000  Americans  gave  up  their  lives  while  serving  as  this  country's 
policemen  in  Korea. 

I never  really  thought  about  the  politics  of  the  war.  I was  told  that 
the  Communist  North  Korea  had  invaded  the  free  country  of  South  Korea  and 
it  was  our  duty  to  stop  and  drive  them  back  across  the  38th  Parallel.  Not 
once  did  I doubt  the  integrity  of  our  Nation's  leaders  or  question  their 
reasons  for  going  to  war.  Was  this  a just  war?  When  can  a war  be  called 
just? 

I suppose  Korea  could  be  called  a just  war.  After  all,  we  were  fighting 
to  keep  an  invading  army  from  taking  away  the  freedom  of  another  nation. 

We  were  young,  we  were  fearless,  and  above  all,  we  were  patriotic.  Without 
a shred  of  a doubt  we  trusted  and  respected  our  government.  Would 
President  Flamy  Truman  lie  to  us?  Never! 

And  we  walked  away  from  Korea  with  our  heads  held  high.  Despite  the 
intervention  of  the  Communist  China,  we  had  driven  the  enemy  back  to  the 
38th  Parallel.  Perhaps  the  war  was  a stalemate,  but  a stalemate  is  better 
than  a loss. 

But  everything  seemed  to  go  awry  in  Vietnam.  When  we  returned  from  Korea 
there  were  no  protestors  calling  us  baby  killers  and  worse.  But  during  the 
Vietnam  Conflict  it  seemed  that  the  entire  nation  was  against  the  war  and 
in  their  anger  and  hate  for  the  war  they  turned  on  the  troops  fighting  the 
war . 

A war  is  personal  when  one  is  actively  involved,  but  it  is  also  personal 
when  a close  friend  or  relative  loses  his  life.  This  week  the  war  in  Iraq 
took  a personal  turn  for  me  and  for  many  Lakota  people. 

Cpl.  Brett  Lee  Lundstrum,  USMC,  was  just  22  years  old  when  he  was  killed 
by  enemy  fire  at  Fallujah,  Iraq.  Fie  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe.  Flis  mother,  Doyla  Carol  (Underbaggage)  Lundstrum  was  the 
foster  daughter  of  Lynn  Rapp  my  ex-wife,  and  during  the  years  we  were 
together  Doyla  and  her  two  sons,  Brett  and  Eddy,  spend  many  holidays  and 
many  happy  hours  at  our  house.  They  even  attended  the  Christmas  parties  we 
held  for  the  staff  of  my  newspaper,  Indian  Country  Today. 

At  one  Christmas  party,  my  step-daughter  Susie,  a very  blonde  young  lady, 
looked  around  the  room  at  the  mixture  of  children  attending  the  party  and 
asked  the  band  to  play  "The  Brady  Bunch."  It  was  her  tribute  to  her  Lakota 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  room. 

We  watched  this  awkward  teenager  grow  into  a strapping  young  man.  But 
all  of  a sudden,  his  life  is  over  before  it  has  even  begun.  In  his 
obituary  it  reads,  "Brett  was  charismatic  with  a kind  and  generous  soul; 
always  humorous,  with  a smile,  he  lit  up  any  room  or  place  he  entered." 
That's  Brett.  Flis  laugh  and  smile  were  contagious.  Fie  loved  the  Marines 
and  he  loved  serving  his  country.  And  just  as  I when  I was  17  years  old. 


he  never  questioned  the  reasons  he  was  sent  to  Iraq.  He  considered  it  his 
duty  as  a United  States  Marine  to  follow  the  orders  of  his  commanding 
officer. 

When  one  serves  in  the  military  it  seems  we  do  not  question  the  reasons 
we  are  at  war.  We  only  do  our  duty  and  try  to  serve  as  best  we  can.  It  is 
only  when  we  are  older  and  have  witnessed  the  devastation  of  war  and  have 
seen  firsthand  the  political  implications , then  war  takes  on  a different 
light. 

Far  be  it  for  me  to  ever  question  the  integrity  and  courage  of  those  men 
and  women  serving  today  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  They  are  in  the  military 
and  they  obey  orders.  They  also  take  great  pride  in  the  job  they  are  doing. 
But  it  seems  that  President  George  W.  Bush  has  intertwined  honest 
criticism  of  the  war  with  disrespect  for  those  serving  in  combat.  From  my 
heart  I can  tell  you  that  they  are  not  the  same. 

We  are  in  a war  that  began  with  a dark  lie  that  has  taken  on  different 
hues  of  dishonesty  as  the  war  has  dragged  on.  We  are  in  a war  that  can  end 
in  only  one  of  two  ways:  either  the  new  Iraqi  government  will  stabilize  as 
a theocracy  or  the  Nation  of  Iraq  will  dissolve  into  a civil  war  that  will 
pit  the  Shiite  and  Kurds  against  the  once  controlling  Sunni  forces. 

In  either  case  the  end  product  will  not  be  what  the  hawks  that  led  us 
into  this  war  intended.  If  Iraq  becomes  another  Iran  with  mullahs  as 
leaders  or  deteriorates  into  a civil  war  costing  thousands  of  lives,  who 
is  the  winner?  It  will  not  be  the  people  of  Iraq  and  certainly  not  the 
brave,  young  men  and  women  that  are  dying  every  day  in  pursuit  of  a 
victorious  ending.  And  it  will  not  be  the  politicians  responsible  for  the 
war . 

I feel  the  loss  of  Brett  as  do  all  of  the  people  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe.  He  was  one  of  us  and  he  gave  his  life  for  a cause  in  which  he  truly 
believed.  I honor  and  respect  his  courage,  but  that  does  not  preclude  me 
from  questioning  the  wisdom  of  those  elected  leaders  who  sent  him  into 
this  unjust  war. 

May  Brett  rest  in  peace  and  may  his  Journey  to  the  Spirit  World  be 
filled  with  wonder. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Rev.  George  Smith 

White  Earth  elder  was  a masterful  storyteller 
January  11,  2006 

The  Rev.  George  Smith,  an  Ojibwe  Indian  from  Bemidji,  Minn.,  and  senior 
priest  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Minnesota,  died  on  Dec.  28.  He  was  90. 
Smith  was  the  step-grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Emmegahbowh,  the  church's 
first  American  Indian  priest. 

He  was  a masterful  storyteller,  according  to  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Schaitberger,  director  of  the  diocese's  department  of  Indian  work.  He  said 
Smith  told  of  an  Ojibwe  woman  who  cooked  a meal  for  him,  a meal  that 
featured  a meat  he  couldn't  identify  and  found  distasteful.  Not  wanting  to 
offend  an  elder,  he  slipped  the  meat  off  his  plate  and  tried  to  feed  it  to 
the  woman's  cat.  But  the  woman  kept  refilling  his  plate,  finally  telling 
Smith  he  might  as  well  finish  it  off  because  her  cat  didn't  care  much  for 
loon . 


And  there  was  the  hunting  trip  30  years  ago  on  Lake  Winnebigoshish . 
"George  knew  that  lake  quite  well  as  he  had  supplemented  his  meager  salary 
in  hard  times  by  being  a fishing  guide/'  Schaitberger  said.  "He  admitted 
that  he  had  lied  about  his  fishing  expertise  to  the  resort  owner.  Of 
course,  lying  about  fishing  is  totally  acceptable  in  both  white  and  Ojibwe 
cultures . " 

As  they  watched  geese  fly  south  in  a Vformation,  "George  turned  to  me 
and  asked,  'Have  you  noticed  that  ...  one  side  of  the  V is  longer  than  the 
other?  Do  you  know  why  that  is?' 

"There  I was  in  the  bull  rushes  of  Lake  Winnie  with  my  mentor/f riend 
thinking  that  I was  about  to  learn  one  of  the  secrets  of  ancient  Ojibwe 
lore,"  Schaitberger  said.  No,  he  told  Smith.  He  didn't  know  why  one  side 
was  longer 

"George  responded,  'There  are  more  geese  on  that  side.'  "Smith  was  born 
on  Sept.  19,  1915,  on  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation.  He  left  to 
attend  an  Indian  boarding  school  in  South  Dakota,  graduating  in  1935. 

Back  in  Minnesota,  he  was  mentored  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Carrington,  a 
British  Army  veteran  of  the  Boer  War  and  a missionary.  Smith  was  ordained 
a priest  in  1942  and  served  parishes  and  missions  in  northern  Minnesota 
until  he  retired  in  1980.  In  the  1950s,  he  served  on  the  governor's  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  the  19-state  Interstate  Indian  Council.  He  was  an 
advocate  for  assimilation. 

"Many  Indians  are  now  filtering  back  to  the  reservation  country,"  he 
said  in  a 1958  address  to  a church  group  in  Minneapolis.  "Those  who  fail 
to  make  an  adjustment  in  the  big  cities  return,  hoping  to  preserve  the  old 
ways  of  life.  But  it  is  a failing  venture.  "George  lived  in  a time  when 
those  old  values  were  much  weaker  and  failing,"  said  the  Rev.  Doyle  Turner, 
also  an  Episcopal  priest  and  former  chairman  at  White  Earth.  "He  was  more 
pessimistic  then  about  the  culture  surviving." 

Smith  "spoke  the  Ojibwe  language  very  well,  and  he  was  often  sought  out 
to  minister  to  people  in  the  language,"  Turner  said,  and  he  understood 
"that  we  need  the  old  values  to  teach  us  what  is  strong  and  right."  Smith 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  whom  he  married  in  1942;  son  Kent, 
Bemidji;  daughters  Claricy,  Minneapolis,  and  Nancy  Falkum,  Wabashaj  three 
grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Star  Tribune. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 
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Yakamas  to  hold  special  ceremony 
By  PHIL  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 
Danuary  10,  2006 

Yakama  tribal  leaders  will  hold  a special  ceremony  today  for  a former 
leader  who  died  last  year  while  still  in  office. 

Tommy  Dames  Eli,  72,  died  Oct.  4 at  a Wapato  nursing  home  while  serving 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  tribe's  General  Council.  The  General  Council  is 
composed  of  all  voting  tribal  members  and  four  elected  officials. 

Eli,  known  for  his  commitment  to  keeping  the  Yakama  language  alive,  was 
elected  to  the  Yakamas'  Tribal  Council  - a 14-member  board  that  oversees 
the  tribe's  daily  operations  - in  1983.  He  served  four  years. 

He  was  elected  to  the  General  Council  in  2002. 

To  release  themselves  of  his  spiritual  presence  and  any  grief,  tribal 
leaders  will  hold  a 9 a.m.  giveaway  at  the  Yakama  agency  at  401  Fort  Road, 
Toppenish . 

In  Yakama  belief,  items  belonging  to  someone  who  dies  are  given  away  by 


the  family.  It  helps  the  family  to  let  go,  allowing  the  deceased  to  make 
their  spiritual  journey. 

Family  members  also  abandon  their  traditions  such  as  fishing,  hunting, 
food  gathering  and  powwow  dancing  for  one  year  following  a loved  one's 
death . 

Although  the  family  already  gave  away  Eli's  belongings,  tribal  officials 
want  to  hold  a ceremony  because  they  worked  closely  with  him,  said  Eleanor 
Umtuch-Bill,  who  is  helping  with  the  gathering. 

Tribal  leaders  are  urging  all  tribal  members  to  attend. 

"They  will  release  themselves  and  clean  out  the  office  spiritually  of 
any  grief,"  Umtuch-Bill  said.  "It's  kind  of  like  clearing  the  way  for  the 
next  person  coming  in." 

The  meeting  has  been  postponed  again  because  of  two  funerals,  but  tribal 
leaders  hope  to  begin  the  annual  gathering  Thursday. 

Voting  tribal  members  will  elect  a new  vice  chairman,  a lifelong  term, 
during  the  annual  meeting. 

Copyright  c.  2006  - Yakima  Herald-Republic  - www.yakimaherald.com 
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Danuary  10,  2006 

Sandra  Kay  Hunt 
Laurinburg 

Sandra  Kay  Hunt,  43,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Ian.  6,  2006,  at  Scotland 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Laurinburg. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service 
Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Hillside  Memorial  Park  in  Laurinburg. 

Surviving  are  her  mother,  Effie  Hunt  of  Laurinburg;  two  sons,  Bruce 
Elliot  Hunt  and  Dames  Allen  Scott,  both  of  Maxton;  and  two  sisters,  Betty 
Dones  of  Maxton  and  Lisa  Hunt  of  Laurinburg. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Monday  at  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Service  in  Laurinburg. 

Dames  Clyde  Locklear 
Red  Springs 

Dames  Clyde  Locklear,  75,  of  3255  Old  Lowery  Road,  died  Dan.  4,  2005,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Heritage  Funeral  Home  in  Red 
Springs,  the  Revs.  Montana  Locklear  and  Everette  Woods  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  Locklear  family  cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Shirley  0.  Locklear;  three  sons,  Timmy  Locklear, 
Robert  Locklear  and  Carl  Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton;  and  a grandchild. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home. 

Danuary  13,  2006 

Pauline  S.  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Pauline  S.  Locklear,  78,  of  513  Oak  Grove  Church  Road,  died  Dan.  9,  2006, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  New  Point  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Chris  Dones,  Ronald  Locklear  and  Bill  Dames  Locklear  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  New  Point  Church  Cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  May  9,  1927. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Stinson  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  five  sons,  Melton  Locklear  of  Taylor,  Mich.,  Ted  Locklear 
of  Pembroke,  Wayne  Locklear  of  Laurinburg,  and  Dean  Locklear  and  Winston 


Locklear , both  of  Lumberton;  seven  daughters:  Geraldine  Richardson  of 
Charlotte,  Paulette  Locklear  of  Maxton,  Ruth  Harding  and  Delois  Lowery, 
both  of  Pembroke,  Maxine  lacobs  of  Angier,  and  losephine  Cummings  and 
Donna  Murial  Clark,  both  of  Lumberton;  two  brothers,  Rozier  Strickland  Dr. 
and  lames  Strickland,  both  of  Washington  state;  two  sisters.  Daphne  Light 
of  Auburn  Hill,  Mich.,  and  Mary  Oxendine  of  Maxton;  36  grandchildren;  and 
nine  great-grandchildren . 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Association-Indian  Missions 
450  Prospect  Road,  Pembroke,  N.C.,  28372. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  New  Point  Baptist 
Church . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 
lanuary  10,  2006 
Laura  Long  Hornbuckle 

Cherokee  - Laura  Long  Hornbuckle,  82,  of  the  Painttown  Community,  died 
Sunday,  lan.  8,  2006.  A native  of  Cherokee,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  and  Anona  Crowe  Long  and  wife  of  the  late  Ernest  Hornbuckle. 

She  retired  with  the  Cherokees  with  21  years  of  employment.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  daughters,  Danita  Chiltoskie  and  Naomi  Ruth 
Hornbuckle;  son,  Glenn  Long;  brothers,  Steve,  Wilbur,  loe.  Bob,  and  lohnny 
Long;  and  sisters,  Rachel  Hicks  and  Zena  Rattler. 

She  is  survived  by  children:  Robert  E.  Long,  Marilyn  (Sis)  Crowe,  lames 
(Butch)  Long,  Glenda  Crowe,  Roberta  Long,  David  Hornbuckle,  Charlie 
Hornbuckle,  Paul  Hornbuckle,  Sherri  Hornbuckle,  all  of  Cherokee  and 
Cynthia  Saturday  of  Bluffton,  S.C.;  brother.  Bill  Long  of  Cherokee;  32 
grandchildren,  47  great  grandchildren,  6 great  great  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Rock  Springs 
Baptist  Church  of  which  she  was  a member.  The  Rev.  lames  Sneed  will 
officiate  with  burial  in  the  Long  Family  Cemetery  on  Stillwell  Branch. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

lanuary  13,  2006 

Mary  Belle  Welch  Catolster 

Cherokee  - Mary  Belle  Welch  Catolster,  76,  of  Wolftown  community, 
Cherokee,  died  Wednesday,  lan.  11,  2006,  at  Cherokee  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Catolster  was  born  on  Dec.  15,  1929,  in  Cherokee  and  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Agnes  Calhoun  Welch.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
husband,  Edmund  Menoch  Catolster;  brother,  Adam  Welch;  daughter,  lean 
Marie  Miller;  and  grandson,  Mathew  lames  Catolster. 

She  will  be  cherished  in  memory  by  her  two  daughters,  Dinah  Grant  and 
her  husband,  Mark,  Nellie  Smith  and  her  husband,  Eddie;  three  sons.  Will  D 
, Edmund  G.  and  R.  Marty  Catolster,  all  of  Cherokee;  eight  grandchildren, 
Brant,  Raven  and  Menoch  Grant,  Samantha,  Billy  Ray  and  Tabitha  Smith, 
Steven  Catolster  and  Ion  "Nat"  Crowe;  six  great-grandchildren,  Kenneth 
Smith,  Rebecca  Corona  Smith,  Lil  Bill  Smith,  Malacki  Smith,  Keyanne  and 
lesse  Crowe. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  noon  Saturday  at  Cherokee  United 
Methodist  Church  where  she  was  a member.  The  Rev.  Steve  Phillippi  and 
lames  (Bo)  Parris  will  officiate  with  burial  in  Menoch-Catolster  Family 
Cemetery  on  lohnson  Bradley  Road. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Friday  by  Crisp  Funeral 
Home  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mark,  Brant,  Raven,  Menoch  Grant,  Billy  Ray  Smith, 
Steven  Catolster,  Eddie  and  Randy  Catt. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

lanuary  12,  2006 


loan  Macy  (Maktima)  Brokeshoulder 


Doan  Macy  (Maktima)  Brokeshoulden  departed  this  world  on  January  10, 

2006.  Doan  was  born  on  September  13,  1935,  in  Winslow,  Arizona.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Rabbit/Tobacco  Clan  of  Hotevilla  Village  on  the  Hopi  Indian 
Reservation.  She  began  her  professional  career  in  the  Phoenix  Area  Office, 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Branch  of  Social  Services.  She  retired 
from  the  BIA  in  Duly  of  1994.  Daughter  of  Guy  and  Amelia  Maktima. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Harrell  Brokeshoulder;  son,  Nick 
Brokeshoulder;  and  three  grandchildren,  along  with  her  brother,  Willard 
Maktima . 

Services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  January  13,  2006,  at  Greer's  Mortuary 
located  at  316  W.  2nd  St.,  Winslow,  Arizona  at  1:00  P.M.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Jennifer  "Cubby"  Lue  Wakanabo-Carlson 

Jennifer  "Cubby"  Lue  Wakanabo-Carlson,  54,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  10,  2006,  at  Hennepin  County  Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and  Rev.  John 
Rock  officiating. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  6-8  p.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Cease  Family 
Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  and  one  hour  prior  to  the  service  on  Saturday  at 
the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  the  spring  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cass 
Lake. 

January  15,  2006 

Francis  "Uncle  Bill"  Roberts 

Francis  "Uncle  Bill"  William  Roberts,  69  of  Red  Lake,  MN  died  Saturday, 
January  14,  2006  at  the  Red  Lake  Hospital  in  Red  Lake,  MN. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  1:00  pm,  Tuesday,  January  17,  2006  at  the  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake,  MN  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  Sunday  evening  at  the  Little  Rock  Center 
in  Red  Lake  and  go  until  the  service  on  Tuesday.  The  Cease  Family  Funeral 
Home  of  Bemidji  helped  the  family  with  arrangements. 

He  was  born  September  29,  1936  in  Red  Lake  the  son  of  Margaret  Roberts 
Bushe  and  Joseph  Bushe.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Red  Lake.  He 
married  Mary  Neadeau  February  22,  1975  in  Minneapolis,  MN.  He  worked  in 
Minneapolis  for  many  years.  In  1981  they  moved  back  to  Red  Lake.  He 
started  working  for  Red  Lake  Builders  in  1983  until  his  retirement  in  1989. 

They  also  did  foster  care  for  many  years.  He  enjoyed  working  in  his  yard, 
gardening  and  fishing. 

He  is  survived  by  wife:  Mary  Roberts  of  Red  Lake;  Children :Troy,  Chris, 
Teri,  Dawn,  Kim,  Ruby,  Pam,  Halona,  Cheryle,  Bruce  and  Scott;  And  numerous 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren  and  great  great  grandchildren 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  sister  Agatha. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Clyde  Neadeau,  Bruce  Roy,  Terry  Neadeau, 
Sr.,  Cary  Benton  and  Merrill  Neadeau. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Truman  Schoenborn,  Daryl  Auginash,  Rick 
Benjamin,  Duane  Beaulieu,  Frederick  Lussier  and  Rodney  Beaulieu. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

January  11,  2006 

Leonard  M.  "Mickey"  Smith 

Leonard  M.  "Mickey"  Smith,  71,  of  Detroit  Lakes,  died  Dec.  22  at  St. 
Mary's  Nursing  Center  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Leonard  Michael  Smith  was  born  July  4,  1934  in  Ponsford  to  Henry  J.  and 
Marie  (St.Clair-Daskum)  Smith.  He  grew  up  in  Pine  Point  Village  near 
Ponsford,  attending  Pine  Point  School  and  later  attending  Park  Rapids  High 
School.  Mickey  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  Industrial  Arts  at 
Bemidji  State  University.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Jeanne  Schipper 
on  June  30,  1956  at  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Catholic  Church  in  Minneapolis. 

They  remained  in  Minneapolis  where  he  worked  for  American  Linen  and 
Laundry.  He  attended  Welding  School  in  Chicago  where  he  worked  for  the 


Linkbelt  Company  before  moving  to  Minneapolis  where  he  worked  for 
Minneapolis  Electric  Steel.  They  moved  to  the  Park  Rapids  area  and  he 
worked  as  a Home  School  Coordinator  for  the  Park  Rapids  area  schools. 
Mickey  worked  as  a security  officer  and  with  Building  Maintenance  for  the 
Shooting  Star  Casino,  retiring  in  1996.  In  November  2002,  Mickey  and 
Deanne  moved  to  Detroit  Lakes  and  he  became  a resident  of  St.  Mary's 
Nursing  Center  in  Detroit  Lakes  in  May  2005. 

Mickey  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Deanne  Smith  of  Detroit  Lakes;  one 
daughter  Marilee  Li  and  her  husband  Herman  of  San  lose,  Calif.;  six  sons: 
Rick  Smith  and  his  wife  Reverend  Coke  of  Detroit  Lakes,  Mike  Smith  and  his 
wife  Dulie,  Lenny  Smith  and  his  wife  Donna,  all  of  Ponsford,  Greg  Smith 
and  his  fiancee,  Kerri  Puttbrese,  John  Smith,  all  of  Detroit  Lakes,  Paul 
Smith  of  Frazee;  seven  sisters:  Louise  "Tiny"  Ryan  and  her  husband  Don  of 
Ponsford,  Margaret  "Dolly"  Seiglock  and  her  husband  Art  of  Selfridge,  N.D. 
Marie  "Sobig"  Hanson  and  her  husband  Wes  of  Maplewood,  Minn.,  Lorraine 
"Lori"  Fallas  and  her  husband  Andy  of  Costa  Rica  and  California,  Beverly 
Smith  and  her  husband  Tom  Wyaffle  of  Apache  Dunction,  Ariz.,  Gloria 
Schwaab  of  Minneapolis,  Rosalie  Azzolina  of  Rochester,  N.Y.;  three 
brothers:  Gordon  Smith  and  his  wife  Christine  of  Blaine,  Minn.,  Henry 
Smith  Dr.  and  his  wife  LaVonne  of  Fridley,  Minn.,  Bill  Smith  and  his  wife 
Dane  of  Callaway;  23  grandchildren;  six  great-grandchildren . Mickey  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  one  sister,  Delores  "Terry"  Siblerud; 
and  two  brothers  in  their  infancy. 

Mickey  enjoyed  his  family,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  auto 
mechanics,  repairing  almost  anything,  playing  softball,  playing  Keno, 
fishing,  hunting,  ricing,  cooking,  watching  the  Minnesota  Twins  and 
Vikings,  and  the  many  hours  he  spent  with  students. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  was  held  Dec.  27  at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Church 
in  Detroit  Lakes  with  Father  Mietek  Bajek  officiating. 

Interment:  St.  Theodore's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Ponsford. 

Arrangements : David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Reverend  George  A.  Smith 

The  Reverend  George  Alvin  Smith,  D.D.,  was  born  in  White  Earth  on  Sept. 
19,  1915,  to  Thomas  and  Nancy  (Taylor)  Smith.  He  graduated  from  Flandreau 
Indian  School,  S.D.,  in  1935.  In  Danuary  1936,  he  began  reading  for  Holy 
Orders  under  the  direction  of  The  Reverend  Francis  Louis  Carrington,  L.L.D 
Dr.  Carrington  presented  George  along  with  William  Hanks  for  ordination  to 
the  deaconate  in  the  Episcopal  Church  on  Dune  13,  1941,  and  to  the 
priesthood  in  Dune  1942.  The  Right  Reverend  Benjamin  Tibbetts  Kemerer,  D.D 
officiated  at  both  ordinations. 

George  married  Elizabeth  Luhman  on  April  14,  1942,  at  Cass  Lake. 

George  served  numerous  parishes  and  missions  in  northern  Minnesota.  He 
was  active  in  many  local,  regional  and  national  organizations.  George 
retired  from  the  active  ministry  in  1980. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a sister,  Louise;  and  a son. 
Gale.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth;  three  children:  Kent  (Mary), 
Bemidji;  Claricy,  Minneapolis,  and  Nancy  (Craig)  Falkum,  Wabasha,  Minn.; 
three  grandchildren:  Paul  and  Robert  Smith  and  Alexis  Cobe;  and  two  great 
grandchildren : Ashleigh  and  Arianna  Smith. 

A memorial  service  for  the  Reverend  Dr.  George  A.  Smith  was  held  Dan.  2 
at  Trinity  Church  in  Park  Rapids. 

Arrangements : Anderson-Mattson  Funeral  Home,  Mahnomen. 

Sam  Edward  Ardito  Dr. 

Sam  Edward  Ardito  Dr.,  58,  of  Walker,  died  Dec.  30  at  the  St.  Doseph's 
Health  Care  Center  in  Park  Rapids. 

Sam  was  born  on  Duly  14,  1947  in  Minneapolis  to  Rita  (Parker)  and  Sam 
Ardito  Sr.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  Heights  High  School  in  1965.  He  went 
on  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from  Dec.  1,  1965  until  Nov.  30,  1971 
including  active  duty  from  1965-1968.  He  returned  from  active  duty  to 
attend  the  University  of  Minnesota,  majoring  in  American  Indian  Studies. 

On  Dune  2,  1979,  he  was  married  to  Marcella  Tanner  of  Walker.  He  worked  in 
both  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  school  districts,  and  was  dean  at  NAES 
College  - Minneapolis  Campus.  He  was  currently  employed  by  the  Leech  Lake 


Band  of  Ojibwe.  Sam  is  particularly  remembered  for  his  love  of  family, 
history,  yard  projects,  crossword  puzzles,  and  his  Mac  computer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife:  Marcella;  five  daughters:  Sammie  Ardito, 
Kelly  Harper,  Kimberly  Libby,  Michelle  (Danny)  Manos,  Stephanie  (Gary) 
Winger;  three  sons:  Fire  Eagle  Dewitt,  Kerry  (Lori)  Harper,  Patrick 
Rodeck;  his  father,  Sam  Ardito  Sr.;  his  mother,  Rita  Ardito;  four 
brothers:  Edward  (Mary)  Ardito,  Michael  (Marilee)  Ardito,  Ronald  (Wanda) 
Ardito,  Steven  Ardito;  14  grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews, 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Indian  Ministries  facility  on  Dan.  4 
2006  with  Fr.  Dim  Notebardt  officiating. 

Interment:  Fort  Snelling  National  Cemetery. 

Arrangements : Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  in  Walker. 

In  Memory 

In  Loving  Memory  of  my  wonderful  mother 

Lorraine  (Nellie)  Keezer  who  passed  away  on  Dan.  2,  2005 

Mom,  it's  already  been  a year  for  you,  and  I missed  you  every  day 

of  that  year  and  still  have  a very  hard  time  knowing  you  are  not  here. 

Mom,  just  being  your  daughter  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have 

happened  to  me;  you  have  been  my  mother,  my  friend,  and  just  knowing 

that  you  always  told  me  you  loved  me  no  matter  what,  and  also 

knowing  that  I had  you  to  love  and  I could  go  on  with  life's  challenges 

secure  in  the  knowledge  that  I had  someone  special  like  you  who 

always  thought  about  me  and  supported  me  and 

cared  for  me  more  deeply  than  anyone  ever  knew. 

I was  so  happy  to  of  had  you  all  those  years  to 
share  my  life  with. 

I still  need  you,  but  knowing  you  are  above  me 
everyday  gives  me  the  strength  to  go  on  in  this 
world  today.  I love  you  mom,  and  I love  you  with 
all  my  heart.  Merry  Christmas,  mom. 

Your  daughter, 

Wanda  Bevins 


In  Memory 

Robert  Arthur  Butcher  (Waboose) 

Duly  2,  1985  to  Dec.  31,  2001 
Robert,  it's  been  four  years  without  you. 

When  I heard  what  happened  I prayed  it  wasn't  true. 

That  night  came  upon  I was  nowhere  around. 

The  next  morning  I got  the  phone  call  and  my  whole 
world  came  crashing  down. 

I miss  snowmobiling  and  hunting  through  our  trails. 

Going  through  them  thinking  about  you  never  fails. 

When  I go  hunting  it  always  brings  tears. 

With  you  by  my  side  roaming  that  big  field  I never  fear. 

My  baby's  mom  and  me  dedicated  a song  to  you  by 
Master  P (my  homie). 

When  we  listen  to  it  memory's  come  to  mind  about  you  and  me. 

We  all  stand  around  you  talking  and  missing  you. 

Wondering  why  the  Creator  wanted  you  home  so  soon. 

Never  too  far  away  I can  just  go  stand  by  you  and  look  at  the  moon. 
Until  we  meet  again,  miss  you  and  see  you  soon,  cuz. 

Dohn  C.  Goodman  III 
Norcross  and  Basswood  Family 

In  Memory 

Robert  Leon  Basswood  (Bob) 

Dec.  10,  1965  to  Dec.  10,  1994 
It's  been  11  years  since  you  left  us  without  a trace. 

But  we  all  know  you  are  in  a better  place. 

It's  been  very  hard  and  lots  of  pain. 

In  our  thoughts  you  will  always  remain. 

We  still  suffer  from  a broken  heart. 


But  it  makes  us  glad  we  will  never  part. 

It  was  like  yesterday  we  seen  your  smile. 

For  that  it  will  not  leave  for  thousands  of  miles. 

When  the  birds  sing  and  the  wind  blows. 

We  see  your  smile  and  it  still  glows. 

That  day  came  unexpected  when  the  Creator  took  you  so  soon. 

But  it  makes  us  smile  when  we  see  your  face  when  we  look  at  the  moon. 
When  it  comes  around  to  out  time  to  hold  your  hand  up  above. 

You  are  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our  hearts  with  lots  of  love 
With  some  tears  and  tons  of  love  you  are  thought  of  by  all  of  us. 

John  C.  Goodman  III 
and  Family 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Lorraine  Nell 

Keezer  who  passed  away  a year  ago  on  Ian.  3 

"Mom" 

Author:  Lisa  Lussier 
It  does  not  seem  that  long,  but  it  has 
already  been  a year  since  you've  been 
gone . 

I look  around  at  the  empty  space,  and 
realize  that  I no  longer  see  your  beautiful 
face . 

I miss  your  smile,  your  loving  touch,  does 
it  seem  possible  to  miss  and  love  someone 
so  much? 

As  time  goes  on,  I sit  and  cry  and  ask 
myself  "Did  she  really  die?" 

I know  that  someday  we  will  be  together 
again,  but  for  now  I know  that  you  are 
waiting  safe  in  heaven. 

We  love  and  miss  you  mom,  always. 

Love  your  children,  grandchildren  & 
great  grandchildren 

In  Memory 

SILENT  ON  A SNOWY  HILL 
c.  gardner.  1 -02 
In  memory  of  Patti  Warren. 

Silent  on  a snowy  hill, 
lost  in  deep  repose; 
as  if  asleep,  no  hint  of  pain, 
but  gone  where  no  bystander  goes. 

Silent  on  a snowy  hill, 

beyond  the  glass  that  will  not  yield; 

forever  free  of  fear  and  pain 

but  not  beyond  the  loss  we  feel. 

Silent  on  a snowy  hill, 

while  we  are  left  to  live  our  years 

and  wonder  what  cannot  be  known 

and  whisper  why  through  midnight  tears. 

When  Bineshiinh  flies  overhead 
look  up  from  this  hill  of  pain, 
remember  that  her  spirit  lives, 
dawn  trails  night  and  love  sheds  rain. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 

January  11,  2006 

Florence  Marie  Mountain 

Florence  Marie  Mountain,  whose  Ojibwe  name  was  Ahndeg,  65,  of  Bemidji, 
died  on  Sunday,  Ian.  8,  2006,  at  her  home. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday  at  Leech  Lake  Veteran's 


Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake.  Wake  services  began  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Leech  Lake  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  will  continue 
until  the  time  service  on  Thursday.  Burial  will  follow  in  Old  Agency 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Onigum,  Minn. 

The  Olson-Schwartz  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

January  12,  2006 

Jennifer  "Cubby"  Lue  Wakanabo-Carlson 

Jennifer  "Cubby"  Lue  Wakanabo-Carlson,  54,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday, 
Jan.  10,  2006,  at  Hennepin  County  Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and  Rev.  John 
Rock  officiating.  A visitation  will  be  held  from  6-8  p.m.  on  Friday  at  the 
Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  and  one  hour  prior  to  the  service 
on  Saturday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  the  spring  in  Pine  Grove 
Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

January  10,  2006 
Patrick  Two  Bears 

Patrick  Two  Bears,  78,  Wakpala,  S.D.,  died  Jan.  5,  2006,  at  Mobridge 
Regional  Hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  14, 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church,  Wakpala,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

January  12,  2006 
Lyle  Callous  Leg 

FORT  YATES  - Lyle  Callous  Leg,  39,  Fort  Yates,  died  Dec.  27,  2005,  in 
Fort  Yates. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

January  16,  2006 
Jayden  Dogskin 

Jayden  Ty  Dogskin,  son  of  Stephen  and  Stacey  (FoolBear)  Dogskin, 
Cannonball,  was  stillborn  Jan.  14,  2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Medical  Center, 
Bismarck.  Services  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  at  Perry 
Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  with  the  Rev.  Anthony  American  Horse,  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  James  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Cannonball. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  two  sisters,  Sidney  and  Destiny  Dogskin; 
two  brothers,  Brenden  Dogskin,  Sage  Conica  and  adopted  brother,  Casey 
Hollow,  all  at  home;  his  maternal  grandparents,  George  and  Mary  Rose 
FoolBear,  Cannon  Ball;  his  paternal  grandprents,  Corrine  Stretches,  Cannon 
Ball,  and  Wilfred  Wolf  Necklace,  Fort  Yates. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Conrad  Little 

Conrad  Little,  54,  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  diedJan.  14,  2006,  at  his  home. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Trevor  Jon  (Trevy)  Little  Wounded,  Infant 

DUPREE  - Funeral  services  for  Trevor  Little  Wounded  three-month-old  son 


of  Melanie  LeClaine  and  Jonathan  Little  Wounded  were  held  Dec.  22  at  the 
Dupree  Community  Center.  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiated.  Burial  was  in 
the  Dupree  City  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge.  Trevor  passed  away  on  Dec.  14  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux 
Falls . 

Trevor  Jon  Little  Wounded  was  born  on  Aug.  31  in  Pierre,  to  Jonathan 
Little  Wounded  and  Melanie  LeClaire. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  of  Dupree;  two  brothers  Jorden  Little 
Wounded  of  Dupree  and  Joshua  Brooks  of  Lower  Brule;  one  sister  Courtney 
Little  Wounded  of  Rapid  City,  and  numerous  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great  grandparents  Nathan  and  Flora 
Little  Wounded,  Gladys  LeClaire  and  Moses  and  Orpha  White  Wolf. 

Casketbearers  were  Thurman  (JuJu)  Little  Wounded,  Jr.,  Lanley  (BoBo) 
LeClaire,  Marvin  White  Wolf,  Reggie  LeClaire,  Carlos  Simental  and  Rusty 
Hale. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  his  big  brothers  Jordan  Wayne  Little  Wounded 
and  Joshua  Brooks  and  his  big  sister  Courtney  Little  Wounded;  Marvin 
(Dade)  White  Wolf,  Sadie  White  Wolf,  Elvira  White  Wolf,  Maida  LeBeau, 

Carol  Rave,  Thurman  and  Lee  Little  Wounded,  Officer  Kenny  Clown,  Ambulance 
Crew,  1.  H.  S.  ER  Staff,  Sioux  Falls  Flight  Crew,  Sioux  Valley  Hospital 
Children's  Pediatrics  Intensive  Care  Staff,  Jackie,  Reggie  and  Jace 
LeClaire,  Lanley  LeClaire,  Kacie  Buffalo,  Karen  Jefferies,  Brenda  Claymore, 
CRST  Court  Staff  and  Law  Enforcement,  Darilyn  (Porky)  LeClaire  and  Kids, 
Carol  Veit,  Joann  and  Jim  Webb,  Sister  Marian,  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat, 

Sioux  Valley  Chaplin  Service,  Bill  and  Lila  Bosley,  Alice  LeClaire  and 
Family,  Jimmy  and  Chalene  Little  Wounded  Family,  Delwin  LeClaire  and 
Kristy  High  Pipe  and  famly,  Judy  Dosh,  Dale  Handericks,  Kadin  Little 
Wounded,  Stuwart  Cochran,  Charmane  Means  and  kids,  Charish  Little  Wounded 
and  kids.  Grandpa  Bernard  LeClaire,  Derek  and  Lacey  LeClaire,  Bernadine 
(Birdie)  Little  Thunder,  Burtis  and  Dianne,  Stephanie  Little  Wounded, 

Lacey  and  Sean  Knight,  Rusty  Hale  and  family.  Dawn  Olvara  and  family, 

Dupree  Elementary  Staff,  Karen  Little  Wounded  and  Joe  Lafferty,  Jessie 
Little  Wounded  and  family.  Karri  St.  John  and  family,  Robbie  (Bird)  Little 
Wounded  and  family,  all  cousins,  grandparents,  great  grandparents,  aunts, 
uncles  and  all  infants. 

Joseph  Jacob  'Joe'  Brown  Wolf,  19 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  for  Joseph  Brown  Wolf  age  19  of  Eagle  Butte  was  on 
Dec.  24  at  the  H.  V.  Johnston  Cultural  Center.  The  Very  Rev.  Jeffry  Barnes, 
Deacon's  Dora  Bruguier,  Duane  Mandan  and  Lay  Reader  Valarie.  P.  Curley 
officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Family  Cemetery  in  Iron  Lightning  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Joseph  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Eagle  Butte  on  Dec.  17. 

Joseph  Jacob  Brown  Wolf  was  born  on  June  28,  1986  in  Eagle  Butte  to 
Linda  Addison  and  Steven  Brown  Wolf.  He  grew  up  in  Eagle  Butte  and 
graduated  from  high  school  in  2005. 

He  is  survived  by  his  very  special  friend,  Jessica  Iron  Moccasin;  his 
parents,  Linda  Addison  and  Steven  Brown  Wolf;  brothers,  Francis,  C-Jay, 
Ervin,  and  Cecil  Addison;  sister,  Janna  Brown  Wolf;  adopted  sister.  Carmen 
Annis;  nieces,  Shyne  Kiara,  Joeylynn,  and  Tacoma  Angelik  all  of  Eagle 
Butte,  and  Kyla  Rose  of  Rapid  City;  nephew,  Michael  Maurice  of  Eagle 
Butte;  maternal  grandmothers,  Cordelia  Dupris,  Veronica  Iron  Lightning, 
and  Florence  Lafferty;  Maternal  grandfather,  Leroy  Curley;  paternal 
andmother,  Hattie  (Pretty  Bear)  Horn  all  of  Eagle  Butte;  many  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  nieces  nephews,  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  materal  grandparents,  Cecil  & Amy  (Iron 
ightning)  Curley;  aunt,  Grace  C.  Agneaux;  uncles  Arlen  and  Andy  Curley  and 
Henry  "Jit"  Brown  Wolf;  cousins,  Terry  & Keith  Kevin  Curley;  and  his 
paternal  grandfather,  Henry  Brown  Wolf,  Sr. 

Casketbearers  were  Taten  Ducheneaux,  Kane  Moran,  Taryn  Ducheneaux,  Caleb 
Moran,  Ty  Traversie,  Wakinyan  Harden,  Corey  Holy,  Lester  Peneaux,  Clyde 
Mandan,  Mahlon  Jeffries,  Jared  Peneaux,  Lawrence  Earring,  Lyndon  Langley, 
James  Curley,  and  Mike  Miner. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  the  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  Class  of  2005, 


Eagle  Center  Staff  and  all  of  Doe's  family,  relatives  and  friends. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  Tiospaye  Singers.  Drum  Group  was  Wakinyan 
Maza . 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Pat  McLaughlin 
Three  years  have  gone  by. 

We  can  hardly  believe  it  s true. 

For  still  so  strong  is  the  love, 
and  the  memories,  we  all  still  have 
for  you. 

For  it  s that  love  and  memories. 

That  we  still  cherish  with  our  hearts. 

Day  by  dad  as  time  goes  by. 

Forever  in  our  hearts  Daddy, 
never  to  part. 

You  were  so  much  more  than  legend, 
so  much  more  than  fame. 

You  were  more  than  a Cowboy, 

Councilman  and  Chairman, 

You  were  an  inspiration. 

To  both  young  and  to  old. 

Your  strength,  your  kindness. 

Your  courage,  your  dedication. 

Forever  in  our  hearts,  to  hold. 

Your  way  of  helping  and  stopping  to 
talk  to  people. 

Your  great  big  wonderful  smile 
and  your  lending  hand. 

Your  charisma,  your  personality  alike. 

All  shine  down  on  us  now. 

You  re  the  brightest  star 
up  in  the  sky  at  night. 

And  sometimes  late  at  night, 
when  I lay  beneath  those  stars, 

I look  up  and  see  your  star  shine 
sooo  bright. 

Then  a great  big  smile  comes  to  my  lips. 

Cause  Daddy  your  riding  them  broncs  tonight. 

Up  in  heaven  s rodeo  arena. 

Come  those  famous  words, 
ok  boys  ok  is  what  I can  hear. 

Proud  as  ever,  my  heart  gives  a cheer. 

For  Daddy  is  still  doing  what  he  loved. 

Being  that  incredible  cowboy 

That  stands  him  apart  from  the  rest. 

Loving  and  missing  you  every  day 
Daddy 

Your  Daughter  Paty 

In  Memory  of  Pat  McLaughlin 
Legendary  Cowboy 

Pat  has  always  and  will  always  be  a hero. 

A cowboy's  heart  stopped  beating 
his  life  came  to  an  end, 
and  many  hearts  were  truly  saddened 
by  this  loss  of  a friend. 

Fie  gave  up  his  life 
doing  what  he  loved. 

And  I'm  sure  he's  smiling  down  from  somewhere  up  above. 

FHi s heart  made  him  a hero 
this  legend  we  have  lost. 

We  all  know  and  love  this  man 
As  the  legendary  Pat  McLaughlin 
Fie  Only  Takes  the  Best 
Grandpa,  LaLa,  Daddy 


God  saw  he  was  getting  tired 
and  a cure  was  not  to  be. 
so  he  put  his  arms  around  him 
and  whispered.  "Come  with  me". 

In  tears  we  watched  and  saw  him  fade  away, 
although  we  loved  him  dearly 
we  could  not  make  him  stay. 

"A  heart  of  gold  stopped  beating," 

"Hard  working  hands  now  rest." 

God  broke  our  hearts  to  prove  to  us... 

He  only  takes  the  best. 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Pat  McLaughlin 
Wambli  Topa  - Four  Eagle 
Daddy,  LaLa,  Grandpa,  he  was  a cowboy. 

He  loved  to  ride  the  range. 

His  future  was  so  very  bright. 

But  sometimes  life  is  strange. 

While  full  of  life  he  drew  the  losing  hand. 

Why  things  happen  as  they  do 
we'll  never  understand. 

As  far  as  riding  broncs  went 
He  was  the  best  around. 

A humble,  gracious  champion. 

His  feet  were  on  the  ground. 

Daddy,  LaLa,  Grandpa  achieved  so  many  things 
and  still  had  more  to  show. 

When  God  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said  "it's  time  to  go". 

God  took  him  home.  Why? 

It's  hard  to  know. 

But  we  know 

that  he's  starring  now 
in  Heaven's  rodeo 

Daddy  LaLa,  he  is  a cowboy 
He  loves  to  ride  the  range  .... 

Loving  and  missing  you 
Hoe,  Stoney,  Paty 

Copyright  c.  2006  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 
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Patrick  Two  Bears  Sr.  was  a warrior 
By  lo  Hall 

Patrick  Two  Bears  Sr.  was  very  proud  to  fight  for  his  country;  he  was  a 
Warrior  who  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II  from  1943  to  1946 
as  a Seaman  First  Class  until  his  honorable  discharge.  He  also  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  with  his  brother,  Neil,  during  the  Korean  War,  1950  to  1955. 

He  was  a sergeant  in  the  Army  and  was  awarded  the  Combat  Infantry  Badge, 
Korean  medal  with  four  bronze  service  stars,  and  the  National  Defense 
Service  Medal  and  was  honorably  discharged. 

It  would  appear  that  being  warriors  is  a family  trait  because  Patrick 
has  many  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins  who  have  been  in  service  or  have  just 
joined.  His  father  served  in  World  War  I and  his  brother  Gilbert,  who 
served  in  World  War  II,  was  credited  with  capturing  six  German  soldiers. 
Patrick  was  a descendent  of  Chief  Two  Bears. 

When  Patrick  was  honorably  discharged  from  service  he  received  the 
Indian  name  Wonyakka  Mah.he  that  translates  to  Sea  Walker. 

Patrick's  life  of  service  ended  Thursday,  Ian.  5,  2006,  when  he  died  at 
the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital  at  the  age  of  78. 


He  was  born  May  17,  1927,  in  Cannon  Ball,  N.D.,  to  Doe  and  Dora 
(Seewalker)  Two  Bears.  He  grew  up  in  the  Cannon  Ball  and  Mandan  area  and 
attended  school  at  the  Cannon  Ball  Day  School.  From  1941  to  1946,  his  home 
was  in  Cannon  Ball  and  from  1946  to  1960  he  called  Mandan,  N.D.,  his  home. 

He  made  his  home  in  Wakpala  in  1960  and  then  married  Alsace  Cadotte  on 
April  9,  1960.  They  made  their  home  in  Mandan  until  1986  when  they  moved 
back  to  Wakpala  where  they  remained. 

Patrick  worked  for  the  Smith  Pipeline  Construction  in  Murdo  from  October 
1969  to  December  1969.  He  then  worked  for  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Health  as  a field  engineer,  Indian  Health  Service  in  McLaughlin  from  May 
1971  to  Dune  1971.  He  worked  for  SRHA  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  as  a 
maintenance  worker,  the  Wakpala  District  from  1973  to  1975,  AOEH-HIS  of 
McLaughlin  as  a Construction  Inspector  Aide  from  1975  to  1977,  and  the 
OEH-HIS  of  Mobridge  as  a Construction  Inspector  from  1977  to  August  2000. 
In  all,  he  worked  for  the  OEH-HIS  for  a total  of  30  years. 

His  wife  Alsace  Two  Bears  died  Duly  5,  1994,  but  Patrick  continued  to 
work  until  his  retirement.  He  enjoyed  his  work  and  dearly  loved  his  wife. 
They  had  three  children  together  and  one  adopted  daughter  they  took  as 
their  own.  He  enjoyed  going  to  Wakpala  boys'  basketball  games,  watching 
NFL  football  and  boxing. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Willard  Two  Bears  and  Patrick  Two  Bears  Dr., 
both  of  Wakpala;  two  daughters,  Dorinda  Two  Bears  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Angel  Silk  of  Mobridge;  one  brother,  Neil  Two  Bears  of  Fort  Yates;  and  one 
sister,  Verna  Ermineskin  of  Hobbema,  Canada.  Patrick  considered  his 
brother-in-law  Dohn  Ermineskin  of  Hobbema  a special  friend  he  had  known 
for  years. 

Also  surviving  are  an  aunt.  Rose  Good  Left;  his  brother-in-law  William 
Cadotte  of  Wakpala;  one  sister-in-law,  Wilma  Patterson  of  Fort  Yates; 
adopted  sister-in-law,  Delma  Heldman;  his  first  born  grandchild,  ShaVonn 
Two  Bears;  grandchildren,  Mitchel  Silk,  Dustin  Iron  Necklace,  Anthony  Haro 
Allison  Haro,  Ashley  Haro,  Bonnie  Haro,  Tatyana  Silk,  Yasmeen  Silk  and 
Kylie  Silk;  and  many  great-grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  Alsace,  he  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sisters, 
Monica  One  Horn  and  Mairie  Conica;  one  brother,  Gilbert  Two  Bears;  his 
mother,  Dora  Two  Bears;  mother-in-law,  Dulia  Cadotte;  two  brothers-in-law, 
Darrell  Cadotte  and  Robert  Cadotte;  two  daughters,  Matilda  Two  Bears  and 
Twyla  Two  Bears;  grandson.  Dames  Silk;  and  granddaughter,  Adrianna  Haro. 

Services  Saturday 

The  funeral  for  Patrick  will  be  at  10  a.m.  CT  on  Saturday,  Dan.  14,  at 
St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  near  Wakpala.  The  Rev.  Danny  Westerlund, 
the  Rev.  Leslie  Campbell  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  will  officiate. 

Gladys  Hawk  will  be  organist.  Congregational  hymns  will  be  Dakota  Hymn 
71  and  "Amazing  Grace."  The  Lakeside  Singers  will  be  the  Drum  Group. 

Casketbearers  are  Lew  Wallace,  Gearad  Glaser,  Wade  Glaser,  Ray  Glaser, 
Mitchell  Silk,  Dustin  Iron  Necklace,  Maynard  Two  Bears,  Kenny  Two  Bears 
and  Kevin  One  Horn. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Dohn  Ermineskin,  Wakpala  Veterans  Lodge,  Mathew 
American  Horse  Post  of  Cannon  Ball,  Fort  Yates  Grass  Legion  Post,  Vietnam 
Veteran  Association  from  Standing  Rock,  his  adopted  sister-in-law  Delma 
Heldman,  Dolene  Cadotte  (Wakpala  CHR),  Mary  Blue  Arm  of  Green  Grass, 
IHS/OEH  of  Mobridge  office.  Lakeside  Singers  of  Wakpala,  his  aunt  Rose 
Good  Left,  Vern  Shelton,  Scott  Fielder,  Louie  Ducheneaux,  the  Aberle 
family,  Cheyenne  River  Veterans,  and  Vernon  and  Theo  Iron  Cloud. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in 
Mobridge  on  Friday. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

Danuary  10,  2006 

Patrick  Two  Bears 

Wakpala  - Funeral  for  Patrick  Two  Bears,  age  78,  of  Wakpala,  S.D.,  will 
be  at  10  a.m.,  on  Saturday,  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  in  Wakpala 


Burial  in  the  church  cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge,  S.D.  A family  prayer  service  was  held  at  7 p.m.  at  Oster  Funeral 
Home  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Two  Bears  died  Thursday,  Ian.  5,  2006,  at  the  Mobridge  Regional 
Hospital . 

lanuary  15,  2006 

Brandon  loseph  LaRoche 

Aberdeen  - The  funeral  service  for  Brandon  loseph  LaRoche,  19,  Aberdeen, 
is  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dan.  18,  2006,  at  Melgaard  Park  Baptist  Church  with 
Pastor  Neil  Hannahs  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial 
Gardens,  Aberdeen. 

Brandon  died  Thursday,  Ian.  12,  in  a car  accident  in  Aberdeen. 

Visitation  is  from  1 to  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  at  Spitzer  Funeral  Home,  320 
Sixth  Ave.  S.E.,  Aberdeen,  followed  by  an  all-night  wake  from  7 p.m.  to  7 
a.m. 

Brandon  loseph  LaRoche  was  born  on  lune  27,  1986,  to  Alyce  Scares  The 
Hawk  at  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.  His  family  moved  to  Aberdeen  when  he  was  an 
infant.  He  grew  up  in  Aberdeen  and  attended  school  there.  Brandon  then 
attended  loe  Foss  High  School  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  2004.  Brandon  attended  Melgaard  Park  Baptist  Church.  He  worked 
for  a custodial  contractor  in  Aberdeen,  doing  most  of  his  work  at 
Kessler's.  Brandon  enjoyed  listening  to  music.  He  also  loved  to  play  video 
games  and  basketball  with  his  friends. 

Grateful  for  having  shared  Brandon's  life  are  his  mother,  Alyce  LaRoche, 
father  Martin  LaRoche,  Sr.,  both  of  Aberdeen,  three  brothers,  Shane  LeBeau 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Marty  LaRoche,  Ir.  of  Aberdeen,  and  Thomas  LaRoche 
of  Aberdeen,  and  four  sisters.  Amber  Laundreaux,  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D., 
Michelle  LaRoche  of  Aberdeen,  Cassandra  LaRoche  of  Aberdeen,  and  Sarah 
LaRoche  of  Aberdeen. 

Brandon  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Raymond  and 
Flora  Scares  The  Hawk  and  his  aunt.  Dawn  Scares  The  Hawk. 

Trayzon  loseph  Taken  Alive 

Cherry  Creek  - Funeral  service  for  Trayzon  loseph  Taken  Alive,  infant 
son  of  Toni  Taken  Alive  and  Marvin  Bringsplenty,  will  be  Monday,  lan.  16, 
2006,  at  2 p.m.  MST  at  the  UCC  Church  in  Cherry  Creek,  S.D. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  UCC  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Luce  Funeral 
Home. 

Wake  service  will  be  Sunday,  lan.  15,  2006,  at  7 p.m.  MST  at  the  UCC 
Church  in  Cherry  Creek. 

lanuary  16,  2006 

Patricia  Wolf 

Mobridge  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Patricia  Wolf,  78  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 
are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Patricia  died  lan.  15,  2006,  at  Worthington  Regional  Hospital  in 
Worthington,  Minn. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News, 
lanuary  10,  2006 
Patrick  Two  Bears 

WAKPALA  - Patrick  Two  Bears,  78,  Wakpala,  died  Thursday,  lan.  5,  2006, 
at  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

A family  prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  CST  Friday,  lan.  13,  at  Oster 
Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  CST  Saturday,  lan. 
14,  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  in  Wakpala,  with  Mother  Danny 
Westerlund,  the  Rev.  Leslie  Campbell  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat.  Burial 
will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 


lanuary  11,  2006 


Jacob  Poor  "Jake"  Elk  Jr. 

OGLALA  - Jacob  "Jake"  Poor  Elk  Jr.,  57,  Oglala,  died  Sunday,  Jan.  8, 

2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Marlena  Blacksmith,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  12,  at  Brother  Rene 
Church  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  14,  at 
the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tai  Michelle  Farrell 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Tai  Michelle  Farrell,  20,  McLaughlin,  died  Sunday,  Jan.  8, 
2006,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Thursday,  Jan.  12,  at 
Founding  Mothers  Gym  in  McLaughlin. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  4 p.m.  CST  Thursday  at  Oster  Funeral 
Home  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in  procession  to  McLaughlin.  Services  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  CST  Friday,  Jan.  13,  at  the  gym,  with  the  Rev.  Tony  Grossenburg 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  noon  CST  Friday  at  St.  Aloysius  Church 
Cemetery  in  Bullhead. 

January  11-12,  2006 

Brett  Lee  Lundstrom 

BLACK  HAWK  - CPL  Brett  Lee  Lundstrom,  22,  USMC,  of  Black  Hawk,  SD,  died 
while  serving  with  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  on  Saturday,  January  7, 
2006,  in  Fallujah,  Iraq.  Brett  was  born  on  June  12,  1983,  in  Vermillion, 

SD  to  Ed  and  Doyla  (Underbaggage)  Lundstrom.  He  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in 
January  2003  and  served  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Brett  was  charismatic, 
with  a kind  and  generous  soul;  always  humorous  with  a smile  that  lit  up 
any  room  or  place  he  entered.  Brett,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe,  whole-heartedly  served  his  country.  Brett  loved  spending  time 
with  his  family,  friends  and  relatives  and  enjoyed  his  time  in  the  Marines. 
He  also  loved  his  Washington  Capitals  and  a variety  of  other  sporting 
events.  Brett  attended  many  schools,  as  his  father  was  a career  Marine 
Officer.  The  family  moved  to  many  places  and  Brett  made  friends  very 
easily.  He  had  a wealth  of  knowledge  from  all  his  travels. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Edward  Daniel  Lundstrom  of  Detroit, 
Michigan;  his  mother,  Doyla  Carol  (Underbaggage)  Lundstrom  of  Black  Hawk, 
SD;  and  his  brother,  Eddy  Lundstrom  of  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma;  his  maternal 
foster  grandparents,  Lynn  Rapp  and  Darrell  Campbell  of  Buffalo  Gap,  SD; 

Jim  and  Jackie  Boensch  of  Rapid  City,  SD;  and  his  paternal  grandmother, 
Donna  Mae  Munoz  of  Gering,  NE.  Brett  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Richard  H.  Lundstrom,  maternal  grandfather,  Norman 
Underbaggage;  and  maternal  grandmother.  Hazel  Theresa  (Kill  Straight) 
Underbaggage. 

Two  night  Wake  Services  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  January  14,  2006, 
beginning  at  4:00  p.m.  with  a 7:00  p.m.  Rosary  Service  conducted  at  the 
Little  Wound  School  Gymnasium  in  Kyle,  SD.  Wake  Services  will  conclude  on 
Monday,  January  16,  at  10:00  a.m.  Visitation  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
January  17,  2006,  from  4:00  to  8:00  p.m.  with  a 7:00  p.m.  Rosary  Service 
with  Deacon  Leo  Oehrle  officiating  at  Horan  & McConaty  Family  Chapel  in 
Thornton,  CO.  A Catholic  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  January 
18,  at  11:00  a.m.  at  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Catholic  Church  in 
Northglenn,  CO,  with  the  Rev.  Joy  Mathew  Vazhackapara  officiating  with 
concelebrant  Deacon  Leo  Oehrle.  Interment  with  a Committal  Service  will 
immediately  follow  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the  Fort  Logan  National  Cemetery  with 
full  military  honors  by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
donations  can  be  made  to  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Relief  Society  in  Memory  of 
CPL  Brett  Lee  Lundstrom.  Make  checks  payable  to  NMCRS  or  Navy-Marine  Corps 
Relief  Society,  and  mail  to  875  N.  Randolph  Street,  Suite  225,  Arlington, 

VA  22203-1977.  Serenity  Springs  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements  in  SD  and  Horan  & McConaty  Funeral  Services  are  in  charge 
of  arrangements  in  Denver,  CO.  You  may  sign  Brett's  register  book  by 


logging  onto  www.serenityspringsfuneralchapel.com. 


January  13,  2006 
Charmaine  loan  Harrison 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Charmaine  loan  Harrison,  38,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Thursday, 
lan.  12,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

lanuary  15,  2006 
Brandon  loseph  LaRoche 

ABERDEEN  - Brandon  loseph  LaRoche,  19,  Aberdeen,  died  Thursday,  lan.  12, 
2006,  as  the  result  of  a car  accident  in  Aberdeen. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Alyce  LaRoche,  Aberdeen;  his  father, 

Martin  LaRoche  Sr.,  Aberdeen;  three  brothers,  Shane  LeBeau,  Minneapolis, 
Marty  LaRoche  Ir.  and  Thomas  LaRoche,  both  of  Aberdeen;  four  sisters. 

Amber  Laundreaux,  of  Eagle  Butte,  Michelle  LaRoche,  Cassandra  LaRoche  and 
Sarah  LaRoche,  all  of  Aberdeen. 

Visitation  will  be  from  1 p.m.  to  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  lan.  17,  at  Spitzer 
Funeral  Home  in  Aberdeen,  followed  by  an  all-night  wake  from  7 p.m.  to 
7 a.m.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  lan.  18,  at  Melgaard  Park 
Baptist  Church,  with  the  Rev.  Neil  Hannahs  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Sunset  Memorial  Gardens  in  Aberdeen. 

Trayzon  loseph  Taken  Alive 

CHERRY  CREEK  - Trayzon  loseph  Taken  Alive,  infant  son  of  Toni  Taken 
Alive  and  Marvin  Bringsplenty,  both  of  Cherry  Creek,  was  stillborn  Monday, 
lan.  9,  2006,  at  Avera  McKennan  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today,  at  the  UCC  Church  in  Cherry  Creek. 
Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  lan.  16,  2006,  at  the  church.  Burial 
will  at  UCC  Cemetery. 

Luce  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 
lanuary  10,  2006 
Hinio  Head  Tucson 

Southern  Ute  Tribal  Elder  Hinio  Head  Tucson,  86,  died  at  Mercy  Medical 
Center  on  Sunday,  lan.  8,  2006.  The  cause  of  death  was  complications  from 
renal  failure. 

He  was  born  to  Celestino  H.  and  Carmen  (Sanchez)  Tucson  in  La  Posta  on 
lan.  11,  1919.  While  growing  up  there,  he  attended  La  Posta  Elementary 
School,  which  his  great-grandmother  Maria  Antonio  Tucson  founded.  He  was 
sent  away  to  Indian  School  for  a time. 

Mr.  Tucson  married  Ernestine  Mestas  in  1938.  She  died  in  1945.  The 
couple  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

He  worked  in  Pueblo  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  later  for  the 
Geneva  Steel  Plant,  in  Provo,  Utah.  He  moved  back  to  Durango  and  worked 
for  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  in  maintenance,  building  fences  and  other 
projects . 

In  1949,  Mr.  Tucson  married  Rebecca  Mestas.  They  had  three  sons  and  six 
daughters  together. 

Mr.  Tucson  lived  in  La  Posta  and  raised  livestock.  His  daughter  Theresa 
Amato  said  he  built  his  own  adobe  house  that  is  still  standing  after  30 
years  as  well  as  helping  her  brother  with  his  house  in  Durango. 

His  family  said  he  was  a great  storyteller  and  knew  a lot  about  the 
early  settlers  of  the  small  town.  They  also  said  he  had  a great  sense  of 
humor  and  could  always  bring  a smile  to  your  face. 

After  his  wife  died,  his  daughter  Beatrice  Cervantes  took  care  of  him. 

Mr.  Tucson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wives  Ernestine  Tucson  and 
Rebecca  Tucson;  daughters  Betty  Cruz,  Disi  Tucson  and  Shealey  Tucson;  and 
son  Paulie  Tucson. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons  Amador  Tucson  and  Isidro  Tucson,  both  of 


Durango,  Felix  Tucson  of  Ignacio  and  lake  Tucson  of  Farmington;  daughters 
Theresa  Amato,  Beatrice  Cervantes  and  Connie  Tucson,  all  of  Durango,  and 
Amy  Gonzales  and  Debbie  Tucson,  both  of  Salt  Lake  City;  30  grandchildren; 
41  great-grandchildren;  and  three  great-great-grandchildren. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  Hood  Mortuary  from  noon  to  4 p.m.  Wednesday, 
lan.,  11,  2006.  A rosary  will  be  said  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  at  6 
p.m.  Wednesday,  lan.  11,  2006.  A Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be 
celebrated  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  lan.  12,  2006,  also  at  Sacred  Heart.  The 
Rev.  Antonio  Flores  will  be  the  celebrant.  Burial  will  follow  at  La  Posta 
Cemetery,  about  12  miles  south  of  Bodo  Park. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Durango  Herald. 

lanuary  11,  2006 

Milford  E.  "Bedixe"  King 

Milford  E.  "Bedixe"  King,  71,  of  Stillwater,  died  Monday,  lan.  9,  2006, 
in  Stillwater. 

Services  will  be  in  First  Baptist  Church,  Stillwater,  Thursday  at  2 p.m. 
Pat  Lewis  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  Fairlawn  Cemetery, 
Stillwater.  Strode  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

He  was  born  in  Dustin  May  2,  1934,  to  lames  Dillard  King  and  Mamie  Marie 
(Fife)  King.  He  married  Nora  lean  Taylor  luly  25,  1953,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

He  attended  schools  at  Graham,  in  Dustin  and  Euchee  Boarding  School  in 
Sapulpa,  where  he  was  Golden  Glove  Champion  in  the  97-pound  class. 

He  graduated  from  Chilocco  Indian  School  in  1953.  After  his  marriage,  he 
began  selling  insurance  in  Oklahoma  City.  In  1954,  they  moved  to 
Stillwater  and  he  went  to  work  for  the  Willis  Manufacturing  Company.  While 
working  for  them,  he  began  playing  and  coaching  softball. 

He  sponsored  and  played  with  the  Indian  Nations  Manufacturing  softball 
team  and  was  inducted  into  the  Softball  Hall  of  Fame  in  1994.  He  was 
actively  involved  in  youth  recreation  with  the  Stillwater  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  coaching  Little  League  baseball,  football  and 
basketball  for  10  years.  At  one  time  he  was  domino  champion  with  Buck 
Clogin  at  the  Stillwater  Elks  Lodge  and  winner  of  the  All-District  Ritual 
contest  as  Lecturing  Knight,  in  Guymon,  with  the  Elks  Lodge.  He  worked  for 
OSU  Married  Student  Housing,  a position  he  held  for  22  years.  He  retired 
from  OSU  in  1993.  After  retirement,  he  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his 
family,  especially  his  grandchildren . He  belonged  to  First  Baptist  Church, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Elks  Lodge  and  Odd  Fellows. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents  and  two  brothers,  Dan  Lincoln 
King  and  lames  Harold  King. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  Stillwater;  one  son,  Michael  Eugene  King 
and  his  wife,  lill,  of  Berthoud,  Colo.;  one  daughter,  Gwenette  Morrow  and 
her  husband,  Dennis,  of  Stillwater;  two  grandchildren,  Dalton  Eugene  King 
and  Marshall  Eugene  King;  one  brother,  Dohn  David  King  and  his  wife, 
Claudine,  of  Newkirk  and  two  sisters,  Ellen  King  Willis  and  her  husband, 
William  R.  "Bill"  Willis,  of  Granite  and  Evelyn  King  Brogdon  of  Ramona. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Thlewarle  Indian  Baptist  Church,  c/o  Bill  Fife, 
Box  96,  Dustin,  OK  74839. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater , OK. 
lanuary  12,  2006 

Etta  Lorraine  Coyote  Robe  'Chico'  Wood 

WATONGA  Funeral  for  Etta  Lorraine  Coyote  Robe  "Chico"  Wood,  42,  Watonga, 
will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Watonga  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Highway  33 
East . 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  start  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Watonga 
Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Mrs.  Wood  died  Saturday,  Ian.  7,  2006  in  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  in  Watonga  Cheyenne-Arapho  Tribal  Cemetery  under 
direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton. 


She  was  born  March  19,  1963,  at  Oklahoma  City  to  Geraldine  "Derri" 

Coyote  Robe.  She  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  the  Watonga  area.  In 
August  1980  she  married  Stephen  R.  Wood  and  they  made  their  home  on  his 
farm  southeast  of  Watonga.  She  attended  Watonga  Indian  Baptist  Church  when 
she  was  a child  and  later  joined  the  Assembly  of  God. 

Survivors  include  four  children:  Bobby  Wood,  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
Katrina  Wood,  Oklahoma  City,  Tabitha  Wood,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and 
Stephanie  Wood,  Bethany;  two  grandchildren;  four  brothers:  Buddy  Tallbear, 
Lodge  Grass,  Mont.,  Robert  Good  Bear,  Oklahoma  City,  Duke  Young  Bear, 
Watonga,  and  DR  Young  Bear,  Geary;  four  sisters:  Deanie  Young  Bear, 

Oklahoma  City,  Bernice  Young  Bear  Faris,  Watonga,  D-shon  Young  Bear,  Geary, 
and  Millie  Young  Bear,  Lawton;  a special  uncle  who  helped  raise  her, 

Clinton  Young  Bear  Sr.,  Geary;  and  many  nephews,  nieces,  other  relatives 
and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother;  an  aunt.  Blossom  Good  Bear 
Young  Bear,  who  raised  her;  two  brothers:  Doseph  C.  "Ted"  Young  Bear  and 
Richard  E.  Tallbear;  a sister,  Violet  R.  Tallbear  Scraper;  and  her 
grandmother,  Dosephine  Young  Bear. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Danuary  11,  2006 

Sam  Bender 

Funeral  services  for  long-time  Seminole  County  resident  Sam  Bender  are 
scheduled  for  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Chapel.  Rev.  Dorsey 
Nero  and  Rev.  Steve  Cline  will  officiate  with  interment  to  follow  at 
Bender  Family  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Swearingen  Funeral  Home.  Bender, 
77,  of  Maud,  passed  away  Monday,  Dan.  9,  2006  at  Carl  Albert  Indian 
Hospital  in  Ada.  He  was  born  Aug.  28,  1928  in  Wolf  to  Doe  and  Kissie 
(Walker)  Bender.  He  married  Ida  Belle  Moore  on  Duly  21,  1951  in  Texas  and 
she  preceded  him  in  death  on  Dune  13,  1998. 

Bender  retired  from  Seminole  Company  in  the  late  1980 's  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Cedar  Creek  Eufaula  Baptist  Church. 

He  served  in  the  United  States  Army  from  1948-1952  during  the  Korean 
War.  Bender  received  many  medals  including  the  National  Defense  Service 
medal.  Good  Conduct  medal,  bronze  service  star.  United  Nations  Service 
medal  and  Korean  Service  medal.  His  parents;  two  brothers,  Herman  and 
Ben  Bender;  two  sisters,  Nina  Fixico  and  Tilda  Haney  and  his  wife 
preceded  him  in  death. 

Surviving  is  his  son,  Ed  Bender  of  Maud;  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Liz 
and  Bill  Southerland  of  Loco  and  four  grandchildren,  Billy  Southerland 
Dr.  and  Darrod  Bender,  both  of  Seminole  and  Michael  Doe  Southerland  and 
Roni  Southerland,  both  of  Loco. 

Pallbearers  for  the  services  will  be  Michael  Doe  Southerland,  Billy 
Thacker,  Doe  Bender,  George  Bender,  Pat  Factor,  Kenneth  Factor,  Dewayne 
Lemmings  and  Thomas  Fixico. 

Messages  of  condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  www. 
swearingenfuneralhome. com. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
Danuary  11,  2006 
Irvin  Dee  Monte 

Prayer  service  for  Irvin  Dee  Monte,  26,  of  Mescalero  will  be  at  6 p.m. 
Wednesday,  Dan.  11,  at  the  Mescalero  Apache  Assembly  of  God  Church  where 
the  funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  12.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Monte  died  Dan.  7,  2006,  in  Ruidoso. 

He  was  born  April  19,  1979,  at  Mescalero  and  had  lived  there  all  of  his 
life.  He  was  a tatoo  artist  and  a firefighter  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA) . 

Surviving  family  members  include  a daughter,  Michellyn  Monte  and  a 


brother,  Paul  Edwin  Monte  Dr. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

Danuary  10,  2006 

Lucy  R.  Charley 
Littlewater 

Feb.  8,  1945  - Dan.  7,  2005 

Lucy  R.  Charley,  60,  of  Littlewater,  passed  from  this  life,  Saturday, 

Dan.  7,  2006,  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  Lucy  was  born 
Feb.  8,  1945,  in  Hogback. 

Lucy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Fred  Sr.  and  Lillie  Begay; 
and  a brother,  Howard  Begay. 

She  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Benifer  Charley;  sons,  Benson  and  Ben 
Charley  Dr.;  grandchildren,  Ariel  and  Benciano  Charley;  sisters,  Alice  M. 
Lee  and  husband,  Dohn,  and  Elsie  Allen  and  husband,  Dohnny;  brothers,  Fred 
Begay  Dr.  and  wife,  Mary,  and  Dames  Funston  and  wife,  Genevieve;  and 
numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dan.  11,  at  Brewer,  Lee  & 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Pastor  Dackson  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

The  family  wishes  to  thank  all  for  the  love  and  support  from  the  CCSD 
Shiprock  Transportation  staff,  the  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center 
doctors  and  staff,  the  Cancer  Center,  the  doctors  and  Medical/Surgical 
Ward  staff  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  and  her  dear  friend,  Marla 
Sipes  and  her  dogs. 

Lucy  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
(505)  368-4607. 

Lillie  S Benally 
Sanostee 

April  5,  1928  - Dan  8,  2006 

Lillie  S Benally,  77,  of  Sanostee,  died  Sunday,  Dan.  8,  2006,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  April  5,  1928,  in 
Sanostee . 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Evang.  Dones  Benally  and  Lorraine  Benally  of 
Oaksprings,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dan  13,  at  Cope  Memorial 
Kirtland  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Kirtland  Community  Cemetery  in 
Kirtland . 

Mrs.  Benally  is  in  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County 
Road  6100  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Danuary  14,  2006 

Rochelle  Tashina  Begay 
Shiprock 

Nov.  10,  1985  - Dan.  11,  2006 

Rochelle  Tashina  Begay,  20,  of  Shiprock,  died  Wednesday,  Dan.  11,  2006. 
Rochelle  was  born  Nov.  10,  1985,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dan.  16,  at  Brewer,  Lee  & 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  of  Shiprock.  Burial  will  follow  at  Shiprock 
Community  Cemetery. 

Rochelle  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
U.S.  Highway  491  in  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Domenique  Xavier  Yellowhorse 

Shiprock 

Dan.  11,  2006 

Domenique  Xavier  Yellowhorse,  stillborn  infant  son  of  Herbert  and 
Shirleen  Yellowhorse  of  Shiprock,  died  Wednesday,  Dan.  11,  2006,  in 
Farmington . 


Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Ian.  16,  at  Brewer,  Lee  & 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Burial  will  follow  at  Shiprock 
Community  Cemetery. 

Domenique  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  Highway  491  in  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

January  16,  2006 

Paul  Nakai  Yazzie 
Carson 

Dec.  21,  1921  - Dan.  11,  2006 

Paul  Nakai  Yazzie,  84,  of  Carson,  died,  Wednesday,  Dan.  11,  2006,  in 
Farmington.  Paul  was  born  Dec.  21,  1921,  in  Carson. 

A viewing  will  be  held  from  8:30  a.m.  until  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dan.  17  at 
the  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church  in  Farmington.  Mass  will  follow  at  10  a.m. 
with  The  Rev.  Carol  Tookey  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  St.  Luke 
Cemetery  in  Carson,  with  military  honors. 

Paul  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
Highway  491  in  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Hazel  Hosteen 
Cove,  Ariz. 

Dune  15,  1921  - Dan.  14,  2006 

Hazel  Hosteen,  84,  of  Cove,  Ariz.,  died  Saturday,  Dan.  14,  2006,  in 
Shiprock.  She  was  born  Dune  15,  1921,  in  Lukachukai,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  Highway  491  in  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
January  10,  2006 
Patrick  Belone 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Patrick  Ray  Balone,  40,  will  be  11 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dan.  11  at  Silver  Creek  Mortuary  Chapel.  Pastor  Kenneth 
Cleveland  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Fort 
Defiance . 

Belone  died  Dan.  4 in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Sept.  11,  1965  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Belone  attended  Hunters  Point  Elementary  and  Tohatchi  High  School.  He 
worked  for  Frazier  Show  of  America  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  was  a self- 
employed  kachina  carver  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Belone  enjoyed  wood 
hauling,  carpentry,  ranch  work  and  mechanical  work. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Tyler  Watts;  daughter,  Genea  Watts;  mother, 
Mabel  Belone;  brothers,  Ricky  Yazzie,  Sr.,  Ferdinand  Belone,  Julian 
Belone;  sisters,  Sylvia  Belone,  Dulie  Belone. 

Belone  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Julius  Belone,  Sr.;  brothers 
Fredrick  Belone,  Julius  Belone,  Dr.;  paternal  grandparents.  Young  and 
Yebah  Belone;  maternal  grandparents.  Junior  and  Priscilla  Harlowe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alfred  Goodman,  Ricky  Yazzie,  Sr.,  Jefferson  Shorty, 
Dennis  Mitchell,  Sr.,  Louie  Begay  and  Cecil  Henry,  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Chapter  House. 

Elsie  Fred 

RED  ROCK,  NM  - Funeral  Mass  for  Elsie  Dane  Fred,  73,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Dan.  12  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral,  Gallup.  Father  Cormac  Antram, 
OFM  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park.  A 
rosary  will  be  recited  on  Wednesday,  Dan.  11  at  7 p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Fred  died  Dan.  9 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  6,  1933  in  Red  Rock  into 
the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Fred  enjoyed  weaving,  shopping,  attending  Navajo  fairs,  ceremonials, 
tending  to  her  sheep,  traveling  and  being  with  family  and  grandchildren. 
She  was  a medicine  woman  who  enjoyed  helping  others. 


Survivors  inlcude  her  sons,  Richard  Sherman,  Dr.,  Amos  Fred  Johnson, 
Ernest  Fred,  Ernie  Fred,  Fernie  Fred;  daughters,  Marie  Dean,  Cecelia  Fred, 
Laquata  Mazur,  Starletta  Fred;  brothers,  Flarry  John,  James  Johnson,  David 
KeeMann,  Tom  Begay;  sisters,  Flelen  Plummer,  Thelma  Johnson,  Alice  Begay, 
Irene  Begay;  30  grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

Fred  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Minnie  John;  father,  John 
Fred;  grandfather.  Jack  Johnson;  sister.  Pearl  John;  brothers,  John  Begay, 
Tom  Kee  Johnson,  Tom  Kee  John,  Alfred  Kee  John;  one  granddaughter  and  one 
great-grandson . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Fernie  Fred,  John  Brieno,  Eramus  Dean,  Gerald 
Johnson,  Marcus  Teseny  and  Brian  Teseny. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Red  Rock  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  11,  2006 
Lillie  Cowboy  Ramone 

SMITH  LAKE  - Funeral  services  for  Lillie  Mae  Cowboy  Ramone,  85,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Jan.  12  at  the  Thoreau  Church  of  God,  Thoreau.  Pastor 
Bobby  Martinez  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Smith  Lake 
community  cemetery. 

Ramone  died  Jan.  8 in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Feb.  5,  1920  in  Smith 
Lake  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Jennie  Shorty  of  Kirtland,  Etta  Antone 
of  Smith  Lake,  Elsie  Mariano  of  Smith  Lake,  Mabel  Grey  of  Albuquerque, 
Irene  Palacios  of  Gamerco,  Max  D.  Ramone  of  Smith  Lake;  sister,  Gracie 
Smith  of  Smith  Lake;  43  grandchildren,  40  great-grandchildren  and  three 
great-great  grandchildren . 

Ramone  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  Dick  Ramone;  parents. 
Little  Cowboy  and  Mary  Martinez  Cowboy;  children,  Ada  Ramone,  Willie 
Ramone,  Ronald  Ramone,  Amos  Ramone,  Bennie  Ramone,  Elsie  Murphy,  Harry 
Ramone,  Frank  Ramone;  step-daughter.  Rose  Jim;  and  brother,  Frank  Cowboy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harley  R.  Antone,  Derek  Yabeny,  Johnson  Kien,  Jr., 
Bennie  Ramone,  William  Begay,  Jr.,  and  Jonah  Jones,  Sr. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements.  Go  to  www. 
compassionmortuary . com  to  send  condolences. 

Elouise  Jones 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Elouise  Jones,  96,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  12  at  the  Chinle  Christian  Center.  Interment  will  follow  in 
the  Chinle  community  cemetery. 

Jones  died  Jan.  8 in  Chinle.  She  was  born  Jan.  1,  1910  in  Chinle  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Jones  was  a foster  grandparent  with  the  Chinle  day  care.  She  was  a rug 
weaver,  farmer  and  sheepherder. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  John  Jones,  Dan  Jones,  Bahe  Jones,  Ernest 
Jones;  daughters,  Edna  Watson,  Marie  Norcross;  16  grandchildren,  32  great - 
-grandchildren  and  three  great-great  grandchildren . 

Jones  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Ben  Jones;  brothers,  Chee  Jones, 
Charlie  Jones,  Howard  Jones  and  Bizaholonii;  sisters,  Ason  Jones,  Rachel 
Mitchell,  Bah  Jones. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ted  Watson,  Joe  Watson,  Jimmy  Jones,  Jerrison  Jones, 
Allison  Norcross  and  James  Norcross. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lillian  B.  Martin 

PINEDALE  - Funeral  services  for  Lillian  B.  Martin,  68,  will  be  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  Jan.  12  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Kee  Keyanna,  Sr.  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Pinedale. 

Martin  was  born  into  the  Start  of  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan  for  the 
Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Martin  was  a self-employed  weaver  and  silversmith.  She  enjoyed  walking, 
crossword  puzzles,  jigsaw  puzzles,  and  being  with  her  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  Nelson  Martin,  Jr.,  Felson  Martin,  Jimson 


Martin;  daughters,  Cynthia  Dougi,  Lucinda  Martin;  sisters,  Nellie  Martin, 
Rhody  Becenti;  and  13  grandchildren. 

Martin  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Nelson  Martin,  Sr.;  parents 
Sam  and  Annie  B.  Begay;  brothers,  Jimmie  J.  Begay,  Tommy  Begay,  Richard 
Begay;  sisters,  Bessie  Largo,  Lucy  Brown  and  Lula  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Pinedale  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

January  12,  2006 
Kee  Kearns 

TUBA  CITY  - Funeral  services  for  Kee  Joseph  Kearns,  61,  will  be  10  a.m. 
on  Friday,  Jan.  13  at  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Catholic  Church,  Holbrook. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Holbrook  Cemetery. 

Kearns  died  Jan.  7 in  Tuba  City.  He  was  born  in  Ganado. 

Kearns  attended  Kearns  Canyon  Boarding  School,  Holbrook  Jr.  High,  and 
graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  received  an  electrical 
certificate  from  Haskell  Indian  College  in  Lawrence,  Ka.  Kearns  was 
employed  with  Page  Power  Plant, . Cholla  Power  Plant,  Navajo  County  and  the 
Holbrook  Post  Office.  He  enjoyed  leather  tooling,  ranch  work,  gardening, 
cooking,  baking  and  silversmithing. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Kenny  Kearns,  Kevin  Kearns  both  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  brothers,  Paul  Kearns  of  Greasewood,  Morris  Kearns  of  Tohatchi, 

Thomas  Kearns  of  Holbrook,  Lawrence  Kearns  of  Greasewood,  Eugene  Kearns  of 
Albuquerque,  Jack  Kearns  of  Sanders;  sisters,  Nellie  Tyler  of  Page,  Ariz., 
Amy  Begay  of  Greasewood,  Louise  Lopez  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Sharon  Kearns 
of  St.  Michaels,  Mary  Ann  Nez  of  Greasewood,  Rose  Hoskie  -Tom  of  Indian 
Wells;  and  2 grandchildren. 

Kearns  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Joe  and  Barbara  Kearns; 
brother,  Bahe  Kearns  and  sister,  Verna  Dixon. 

Clara  Kee 

GANADO  - Funeral  services  for  Clara  Kee,  80,  will  be  11  a.m.  on  Friday, 
Jan.  13  at  the  Ganado  Glory  Temple  Ministry.  Sammie  K.  Begay  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Klagetoh  Cemetery. 

Kee  died  Jan.  10  in  Ganado.  She  was  born  March  20,  1928  in  Klagetoh  into 
the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Kee  enjoyed  weaving,  sheepherding,  and  being  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Robert  Kee,  Jr.;  daughters,  Shirley  Ashley, 
Ella  Nez,  Roberta  Yazzie;  sisters,  Anna  Newby,  Jane  Reed;  16  grandchildren 
and  13  great-grandchildren. 

Kee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Hosteen  Nez  Joe  and  Lillie 
Becenti;  brothers,  Sam  Joe  Becenti,  Lee  Becenti,  Stanley  Becenti  and  Kee 
Lee  Becenti. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Klagetoh  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Herman  B.  Peterson 

STEAMBOAT,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Herman  Butch  Peterson,  39,  will 
be  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Jan.  14  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  St.  Michaels.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Ganado  community 
cemetery. 

Peterson  died  Jan.  8 in  Tuba  City.  He  was  born  March  21,  1966  in  Sacaton 
Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Peterson  attended  school  in  Ganado  and  Mesa  Community  College.  He 
enjoyed  sports,  fishing,  NASCAR,  riding  motorcycles,  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Nathan,  Casey;  daughters,  Melissa,  Bobbie  Ann 
Crystal,  Jessica,  Joette;  parents,  Darlene  F.  Peterson,  Arlene  McGee; 
sisters,  Thursa  Smith,  Jamie  McGee;  and  one  grandchild. 

Peterson  was  preceded  in  death  by  father  Henry  C.  Peterson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Roscoe  Peterson,  Henry  Peterson  III,  Tyrone  Peterson 
Myron  Peterson,  Devin  Smith  and  Shawn  Smith. 


January  13,  2006 


Katheryn  Joe 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Funeral  services  for  Katheryn  K.  Joe,  64,  will  be  1 p.m. 
on  Saturday,  Jan.  14  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 

St.  Michaels.  Bishop  Mark  Graham  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in 
the  St.  Michaels  community  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Joe  died  Jan.  11  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  May  18,  1941  in  Luepp, 

Ariz . 

Joe  graduated  with  an  associate  degree  in  education  from  the  University 
of  New  Mexico.  She  was  employed  with  the  BIA  at  Hunters  Point  School.  She 
was  a homemaker  and  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Bruce  Beyal,  Jr.  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
Dennis  Beyal,  Kevin  Beyal,  William  Beyal  all  of  Albuquerque;  daughters, 
Cheryl  Beyal  of  Fort  Defiance,  Henrietta  J.  Smith  of  Window  Rock;  parents, 
Sadie  and  Casey  Curley;  brothers,  Richard  Curley  of  Albuquerque,  Melvin 
Curley  of  Winslow,  Ariz.,  Casey  Curley,  Jr.  of  Bird  Springs,  Amos  Thompson 
of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Leah  Dominguez  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Toni  Olver 
of  Santa  Fe,  Terri  Alex  of  Bird  Springs;  12  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild . 

Joe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Henry  Kee  Joe  and  Kathleen  Joe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Bruce  D.  Beyal,  Jr.,  William  V.  Beyal,  Dennis  C. 
Beyal,  Aubrey  C.  Smith,  Kevin  C.  Beyal  and  Dwight  A.  Slinkey. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  St.  Michaels. 

Tim  Morgan 

CROWNPOINT  - Funeral  services  for  Tim  C.  Morgan,  60,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  14  at  St.  Pauls  Catholic  Church,  Crownpoint.  Jimmy  Etcitty 
will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  Borrego  Pass. 

Morgan  died  Jan.  9 in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  He  was  born  Aug.  5,  1945 
in  Crownpoint  into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Morgan  attended  high  school  in  Brigham  City,  Utah.  He  majored  in 
political  science  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  Morgan  was  with  the 
US  Army  from  1967  to  1970.  He  was  employed  with  Borrego  Pass  schools, 

Navajo  Housing  Authority  as  a carpenter  director.  Division  of  Labor, 

Ratheon  in  Farmington  as  production  supervisor.  Little  Water  Chapter 
coordinator  and  was  a Navajo  Nation  Tribal  delegate. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Etta  B.  Morgan  of  Crownpoint;  sons,  Timothy 
Morgan  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Todd  C.  Morgan  of  Dulce,  NM,  Titus  C.  Morgan  of 
Dzilth  na  o Dith  Nee;  daughters,  Tina  Morgan,  Tammy  Morgan  both  of 
Farmington;  mothers,  Mabel  B.  Morgan  and  Hospah  B.  Morgan  both  of  Borrego 
Pass;  brothers,  Ted  C.  Morgan  of  Red  Valley,  Tom  C.  Morgan  of  Many  Farms, 
Ronald  C.  Morgan  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Terry  C.  Morgan,  Tex  C.  Morgan,  Henry 
C.  Morgan,  all  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Anita  Bennett,  Hazel  Arviso, 

Bernice  Murphy,  Donna  Morgan,  Virginia  Nelson  all  of  Crownpoint,  Louise 
Morgan  of  DzilthNaODothHle,  Betty  Benally  of  Red  Valley,  Lavonne  Bennett 
of  Continental  Divide,  Laverne  Peshlakai  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  and  seven 
grandchildren . 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Charlie  N.  Morgan;  brothers, 
Ernest  C.  Morgan,  Emerson  Morgan;  grandparents,  John  Barbone  and  Hagebah 
Hoskie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Department  of  Law  Enforcement. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  St.  Pauls  Parish 
Hall. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tom  Jack  Pino 

PINE  HILL  - Funeral  services  for  Tom  Jack  Pino,  101,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Jan.  14  at  the  Pine  Hill  Nazarene  Church.  Pastor  Frank  E.  Paul 
will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Pine  Hill. 

Pino  died  Jan.  9 in  Zuni.  She  was  born  July  25,  1904  in  Ramah  into  the 


Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Pino  was  a rancher  and  silversmith.  He  was  a member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nazarene.  He  enjoyed  jewelry  making  and  traditional  storytelling  and 
hunting. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Evans  Pino  of  Pine  Hill;  sons,  Thomas 
Pino,  Tommie  Mark  Pino,  Carroll  Spencer,  Larson  Pino,  Harrison  Pino, 

Steven  Pino,  all  of  Pine  Hill,  David  Lee  Pino  of  Ganado;  daughters,  Ellen 
Mae  Pino,  Arlene  lane  Pino,  Irene  P.  Yazzie  all  of  Pine  Hill,  Rita  Charley 
of  Red  Rock,  Darlene  Duboise  of  lones  Ranch,  lulianne  LeePinto  of  San 
Rafael,  Ruby  Ann  Pino  of  Ramah;  sister,  Mary  Yazzie  Maria  of  Pine  Hill;  40 
grandchildren,  54  great-grandchildren . 

Pino  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Yanazbah  Pino. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arnold  Duboise,  Ricky  Pino,  lones  Pino,  Reed  Yazzie, 
Roger  Pino,  Timothy  Pino,  Fidel  Apache,  Harold  Pino  and  limmy  Ir.  Charley. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

lanuary  14,  2006 
Michael  Begay 

BECENTI,  N.M.  - Services  for  Michael  H.  Begay,  7,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Begay  died  lan.  11  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  lune  11,  1998  in 
Crownpoint . 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements.  Go  to  www. 
compassionmortuary.com  to  send  condolences. 

lanuary  16,  2006 

Peter  McCabe 

CORNFIELDS  - Funeral  services  for  Peter  "Pete"  McCabe,  70,  wastoday,  lan. 
16  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado.  Roger  Davis  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  be  on  a family  plot  in  Cross  Canyon. 

Viewing  was  one  hour  prior  to  services  at  10  a.m. 

McCabe  died  lan.  12  in  Cornfields.  He  was  born  Dec.  24,  1935  in  Cross 
Canyon  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

McCabe  attended  the  Ganado  Mission  School  and  Greer  Technical  Institute 
in  Braidwood,  II.  He  was  employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation  facilities 
maintenance.  Corn  Construction  in  lunction,  Colo.,  B.F.  Walker  in  Fontana, 
Calif,  and  the  Navajo  Forest  Products  Industries.  He  was  a member  of  the 
American  Legion  Post  #82. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Evelyn  McCabe  of  Cornfields;  sons,  Anthony 
Harding,  Douglas  Harding  both  of  Cornfields;  daughters,  Victoria  L.  Begaye 
of  Many  Farms,  Sylvia  M.  Etsitty,  Evalena  McCabe-Clark  both  of  Cornfields, 
Geraldine  McCabe-Wauneka  of  Fort  Defiance;  brother,  Robert  McCabe;  sister, 
Sadie  McCabe;  18  grandchildren,  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

McCabe  wad  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  David  and  Dzani  Yazhe 
McCabe,  Sr.;  sons,  Ben  Harding,  Michael  McCabe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Anthony  Harding,  Douglas  Harding,  Anthony  Brown, 

David  McCabe  III,  Hank  Haskie  and  Aaron  D.  Clark. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Kinlichee  Chapter 
House . 

Wilson  Chatto 

RAMAH  - Funeral  services  for  Wilson  Chatto,  79,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Chatto  died  Ian.  11  in  Zuni.  He  was  born  Oct.  15,  1927  in  Ramah  into  the 
Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Apache  People  Clan. 

Visitation  will  be  from  2-4  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Ian.  17  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent, 
lanuary  11,  2006 


Frances  A.  Hammond 

Frances  A.  Hammond,  81,  of  Flagstaff,  AZ,  passed  away  on  January  6,  2006 
No  formal  services  are  planned.  Memorial  contributions  can  be  made  to 
the  St.  Joseph's  Indian  Hospital,  P.0.  Box  89,  Chamberlain,  SD  57325. 
National  Cremation  Society  handled  arrangements . 

David  G.  Rhoades 

David  G.  Rhoades,  56,  of  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community,  passed  away  on 
January  8,  2006. 

Visitation  Saturday  January  14,  2006  from  6-10:00  PM  at  the  Salt  River 
Indian  Memorial  Hall,  9849  E.  Earll  Dr.  in  Scottsdale.  Services  Sunday 
January  15,  2006  at  9:00  AM  at  the  Salt  River  Indian  Memorial  Hall. 

Meldrum  Mortuary,  480-834-9255. 

January  12,  2006 

Joan  Macy  (Maktima)  Brokeshoulder 

Joan  Macy  (Maktima)  Brokeshoulder  departed  this  world  on  January  10, 
2006. 

Joan  was  born  on  September  13,  1935,  in  Winslow,  Arizona.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Rabbit/Tobacco  Clan  of  Hotevilla  Village  on  the  Hopi  Indian 
Reservation.  She  began  her  professional  career  in  the  Phoenix  Area  Office, 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Branch  of  Social  Services.  She  retired 
from  the  BIA  in  July  of  1994.  Daughter  of  Guy  and  Amelia  Maktima. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Harrell  Brokeshoulder;  son,  Nick 
Brokeshoulder;  and  three  grandchildren,  along  with  her  brother,  Willard 
Maktima . 

Services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  January  13,  2006,  at  Greer's  Mortuary 
located  at  316  W.  2nd  St.,  Winslow,  Arizona  at  1:00  P.M.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 

January  10,  2006 

Peter  Noline 

Peter  Noline,  24,  of  Peridot  died  Jan.  1,  2006,  in  Peridot.  Born  in  San 
Carlos,  he  was  a service  attendant  for  Cliff  Castle  Casino. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Penelope  Constance  Noline  of  San  Carlos; 
his  mother,  Purlita  Cly  of  Peridot;  seven  brothers,  Luis  Noline  of 
Monterey,  Calif.,  Loren  Noline  of  Peridot,  Curtis  Cly  and  Arkie  Noline  Jr. 
of  Bylas,  Alvin  Noline  of  Florence,  and  Albert  Carrasco  and  Juan  Carrasco 
of  Willcox;  four  sisters,  Rosa  Douglas  and  Sylvia  Carrasco  of  Willcox, 
Josephine  Cly  of  Jay,  Okla.,  Mary  Alice  Noline  of  Bylas;  and  his  companion 
Karol  J.  Early  of  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Jan.  7 at  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  followed  in  Northgate  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Arthur  Williams  Jr. 

Arthur  Williams  Jr.,  also  known  as  McArthur  "Mac"  Williams  Jr.,  54,  died 
Dec.  18,  2005,  at  San  Carlos  Indian  Hospital  after  a long  illness.  He  was 
born  in  San  Carlos. 

He  worked  at  ASARCO  in  Hayden  as  a train  engineer,  as  a cowboy  and  line 
rider  for  R-100  at  Tuletub  Ranch,  and  as  a game  ranger  for  the  Recreation 
and  Wildlife  Department.  He  was  also  a jailer  for  the  San  Carlos  Police 
Department  and  a security  guard  for  Apache  Gold  Casino  and  the  Forestry 
Service. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Vera  Josephine  Williams;  two  children, 
McBrian  Williams  of  Peridot  and  Era  Mae  Williams  of  Sells;  three  sisters, 
Geraldine  Williams  and  Barbara  June  McIntosh  of  San  Carlos,  and  Harriet 
Williams  of  Phoenix;  two  brothers,  Carlos  McIntosh  Jr.  of  Peridot  and 
Peter  Jay  Coles  from  New  York;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Dec.  23  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  San  Carlos.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of 


Monnis-David ' s Safford  Funeral  Home. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

January  13,  2006 
Kee  Joseph  Kearns 

Kee  Kearns,  61,  died  Saturday,  Dan.  7,  2006  at  the  Tuba  City  Regional 
Health  Center. 

He  was  born  in  Ganado,  and  attended  Kearns  Canyon  Boarding  School  and 
Holbrook  Dr.  High  School.  He  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  High  School 
Kee  received  his  Electrical  Trade  Certification  from  Haskell  Indian 
College  in  Lawrence,  Kansas.  He  worked  at  Page  Power  Plant,  Cholla  Power 
Plant,  Navajo  County  and  the  Holbrook  Post  Office.  His  hobbies  included 
silversmithing,  leather  making,  ranch  work,  gardening  and  enjoyed  cooking 
and  baking  for  his  family. 

Kee  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Kenny  Kearns  and  Kevin  Kearns  of  Phoenix,  two 
grandchildren;  brothers,  Paul  Kearns  of  Greasewood,  Morris  Kearns  of 
Tohatchi,  N.M.,  Thomas  Kearns  of  Holbrook,  Lawrence  Kearns  of  Greasewood, 
Eugene  Kearns  of  Albuquerque,  NM  and  lack  Kearns  of  Sanders;  sisters,  Nellie 
Tyler  of  Page,  Amy  Begay  of  Greasewood,  Louise  Lopez  of  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Sharon  Kearns  of  St.  Michael,  Mary  Ann  Nez  of  Greasewood  and  Rose  Hoskie- 
Tom  of  Indian  Wells. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Doe  and  Barbara  Kearns,  one 
brother,  Bahe  Kearns,  and  one  sister,  Verna  Dixon. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Ian.  13,  2006  at  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  Catholic  Church  in  Holbrook.  Interment  will  be  in  the 
Holbrook  Cemetery. 

For  those  who  have  special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private 
condolences  or  sign  an  online  guest  book,  visit  www.owensmortuary.com. 

Irvin  Sam 

Irvin  Sam,  age  46,  died  January  9,  2006  in  Winslow. 

He  was  born  on  Dune  29,  1959,  in  Winslow  to  Louise  Begay  and  Bahe  Sam. 

He  lived  his  life  and  attended  school  in  Holbrook.  Irvin  trained  in 
forestry  in  Oregon.  He  loved  to  cook,  and  worked  in  various  restaurants  in 
Holbrook.  He  was  a handyman  and  cabinetmaker,  and  loved  woodworking.  Irvin 
loved  helping  his  family  and  friends,  especially  his  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Sean  Antonio  Sam  of  Pinedale,  N.M.;  his 
parents,  Louise  Begay  of  Holbrook  and  Bahe  Sam  of  Flagstaff;  four  sisters, 
Michelle  Sam,  Jackie  (Raleigh)  Scott  of  Holbrook,  Jeanette  Sam  of  Phoenix 
and  Richelle  Kearns  of  Chinle;  one  brother,  Edmond  (Carlene)  Sam  of 
Sanders;  one  special  granddaughter,  Brianna  Sam,  and  nephew,  Orlando  Sam, 
whom  he  cherished  dearly;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Ernie  Sam;  his  grandmother, 

Edna  Begay;  his  grandfather,  John  X.  Nez;  and  two  aunts,  Lois  Spencer  and 
Jeanette  (JB)  Kearns. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  14,  at  Faith 
Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Holbrook. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Holbrook  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

January  11,  2006 
Eileen  Lisa  Chaipos 

Eileen  Lisa  Chaipos,  54,  passed  away  on  Sunday,  January  8,  2006  at  El 
Centro  Medical  Center.  She  was  born  August  30,  1951  at  Ft.  Yuma, 

California . 

Eileen  was  a graduate  of  Orange  Glen  Highschool  in  Escondido,  California 
and  later  attended  San  Diego  University  as  a student  for  three  years.  She 
also  spent  many  years  at  Quechan  Headstart  as  a teacher's  aide  and  most 
recently  was  a home  maker.  She  was  a member  of  the  Quechan  Indian  Tribe 
and  life  resident  of  the  Quechan  Indian  Reservation. 

She  is  survived  by  her  common-law  husband,  Ernest  James  Mendivil; 


brothers,  Wayne  (Rose)  Chaipos  Sr.  and  Amick  Chaipos;  sister,  Andrea 
Waters,  all  of  Quechan  Indian  Reservation;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  and  father,  Susie  Roberta 
Chaipos  and  Harold  Chaipos  Sr.;  brother,  Harold  Chaipos  Dr.;  and  sisters, 
Suzanna  Faith  Chaipos  and  Cheral  Sharon  Chaipos. 

Visitation  will  be  at  Kammann  Mortuary  on  Friday,  Danuary  13,  2006  at  3 
p.m.  The  officiate  will  be  Pastor  Ray  Tarlton  of  the  Quechan  Nazarene 
Church.  A Quechan  Ceremonial  Rites  will  follow  at  5 p.m.  Cremation  will  be 
at  Ft.  Yuma  on  Saturday,  Danuary  14,  2006  at  6 a.m.  Pallbearers  will  be 
Wayne  Chaipos  Dr.,  Owen  Chaipos,  Robert  Chaipos,  Christopher  Chaipos, 

David  Waters,  Dwayne  Waters,  Carlos  Renteria,  Colin  Taylor,  and  Manuel 
Olmos.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Ernest  Mendivil,  Wayne  Chaipos  Sr.,  Amick 
Chaipos,  Vincent  Havier,  Charles  White  Dr.,  and  William  Thomas. 

Eileen  was  a wife,  sister,  best  friend,  and  aunt  to  many.  She  will  be 
truly  missed.  We  love  you! 

Danuary  16,  2006 

Bertha  Doanne  Levy  Dose' 

Bertha  Doanne  Levy  Dose',  70,  was  born  March  7,  1935  at  Fort  Yuma  Indian 
Reservation,  Bertha  entered  eternal  life  on  Danuary  14,  2006  at  Life  Care 
Center  of  Yuma.  Bertha's  education  began  at  Fort  Yuma  and  continued 
through  Yuma  High  School  and  was  completed  at  Phoenix  Indian  School  in 
Arizona . 

On  August  29,  1953  she  married  Laverne  A.  Dose'.  In  1967  Bertha  and  her 
family  moved  to  Coulee  Dam/Nespelem  Washington  and  in  1979  they  returned 
to  Winterhaven. 

She  was  a homemaker,  enjoyed  traveling,  and  instilled  the  Kwatsan 
Tradition  and  Culture  to  all  who  were  interested.  Bertha  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Senior  Project  Council,  and  served  as  Treasurer.  She  was 
also  the  family  matriarch.  Bertha  is  survived  by  her  children,  Olivia 
Dose',  Valerie  (David)  O'Brien,  Vernon  Dose'  (Barbara  C.),  Wendell 
(Glenda)  Dose',  Althea  Dose'  and  Vanessa  Dose'  (Ron  A.);  sisters,  Barbara 
Levy,  Diane  Pasqual,  who  all  reside  on  the  Ft.  Yuma  Indian  Reservation; 
brother.  Max  Levy,  of  Sacaton,  Ariz.  and  she  loved  her  et-shuu-ma ' -v'ts, 
many  other  maw-weets.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  grandchildren  all  of 
Fort  Yuma,  Rosalie  (Eddie)  Herrera,  Dason  Dose'  Sr.,  Nicholas  Dose', 
Patrick  O'Brien,  Kyle  and  Ryan  Cachora,  Derrick  and  Brendan  Dose',  Shyreen 
Lyndee,  Kendelle  Dose',  Terrance  Dose',  M.  Lewis  and  Robert  Throssell, 
Arissa  and  Eric  Arrow;  great-grandchildren,  Doseph  and  Doanna  Herrera, 
Dessykah  Dose',  Syanne  Golding,  Dason  Noel  Dose'  Dr.,  Nikea  Cachora  and 
Aaron  Nunn. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Laverne  Arliss  Dose'; 
daughters,  Lois  Ann  Dose'  and  Fern  Ella  Dose';  parents,  Lawrence  Levy  and 
Grace  Menta  Levy;  sisters,  Betsy  Levy,  Winifred  Paddock  McCollum;  and 
brother,  Lawrence  Levy  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lome  Levy,  Spencer  White,  Ernesto  Moreno,  M.  Lewis 
Throssell,  Merrill  Menta,  Ryan  Cachora,  Andrew  Paddock  and  Doyle  Escalanti 
Sr.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Frank  Escalanti,  Randy,  Rudy,  Don  Menta, 

Craig  Menta  Sr.,  Gary  Menta,  Michael  D.  Hills  Sr.,  Frank  D.  Kinale  Sr., 
Dohn  and  Thomas  Doaquin,  Ira  Murphy,  Richard  White,  Ralph  Yuma,  Malcom 
Sundust,  Gordon  Douglas  and  Normon  Osborne. 

A viewing  will  be  held  at  Kammann  Mortuary  on  Wednesday,  Danuary  18, 

2006  at  2 p.m.  with  spiritual  services  at  3 p.m.  Rudy  Menta  will  officiate 
Tribal  Rites  will  follow  at  the  Quechan  Indian  Cry  house  at  5 p.m. 
Cremation  will  be  held  at  5 a.m.  Thursday,  Danuary  19.  2006. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

Danuary  10,  2006 

Estella  Bullethead  Starr 
1904  - 2006 

Estella  Bullethead  Starr,  age  102,  of  Neola,  died  Sunday,  Danuary  1, 


2006  at  the  Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

Estella  was  born  lan.l,  1904  in  Randlett  to  Stanley  and  Cynthia  Elk 
Bullethead.  She  married  lames  Starr.  He  later  died. 

Stella  is  survived  by  a granddaughter,  Teresa  Cuch;  great-grandchildren, 
Tonya  Atwine,  Leomey  Duncan,  Casey  Cuch,  Reuben  Cuch,  lr.,  Wendy  Cuch; 
great-great  grandchildren,  Terrance  Taveapont,  Kayaanie  Poowegup,  Oland 
Bow,  Anthony  Bow,  lr.,  Neva  Duncan,  Landon  Nez,  Kaiden  Nez;  nephew,  Thomas 
Appah,  and  niece,  Geraldine  Cuch. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  3 children;  loe  Starr,  Ruby  Starr,  and 
Roland  Starr;  sisters,  Netti  Ourrum,  Lena  Bush,  Darlene  Pasecho  Nephi;  and 
great-great  grandson.  Mason  Racie  Nez. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Thursday,  lan.  5,  2006  at  1 p.m.  at  the  Neola 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

lanuary  12,  2006 

Wendell  Cooke 

Warm  Springs  resident  Wendell  Harris  Cooke  died  lan.  3,  2006,  at  the  age 
of  50. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  born  Dec.  14,  1956,  in  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  to  Sharon 
Cooke.  As  a young  man  he  was  involved  in  his  native  Makah  culture  and  was 
very  proud  to  participate  in  Makah  Days  by  dancing.  At  Neah  Bay  High 
School  from  1973  to  1976,  he  loved  sports,  especially  football,  and  also 
played  basketball.  He  credited  his  coach  Mr.  Leonard  Zenonian  with 
encouraging  him  to  be  the  best  he  could  be  and  to  stay  in  school,  which 
helped  him  to  graduate  in  1976. 

After  high  school,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  worked  at  the 
BIA  office  in  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  and  20  years  ago  moved  to  Warm  Springs.  In 
Warm  Springs  Mr.  Cooke  worked  as  a teacher  and  teacher's  aide  at  the  Warm 
Springs  Early  Childhood  Education  Center. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Karrin  lackson  of  Forks,  Wash.,  and 
Andrea  Cooke  of  Warm  Springs;  son,  lerald  Cooke  of  Warm  Springs; 
grandchildren,  Shane  White  Eagle,  Hailey  Starr  and  Tehya  lackson,  all  of 
Forks,  Wash.;  sister,  Dorene  Garcia  of  Port  Angeles,  Wash.;  brothers.  Bill 
lames  Cooke  Lammie,  Leo  Charles  lr.,  and  Mark  Charles,  all  of  Port  Angeles. 

Funeral  services  were  held  lan.  6,  2006,  at  the  Agency  Longhouse, 
followed  by  burial  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Warm  Springs  River  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home 
of  Madras. 

Mary  Govenor 

Warm  Springs  resident  Mary  Lynn  Govenor  died  lan.  3,  2006,  at  the  age  of 
41. 

Ms.  Govenor  was  born  Dec.  20,  1964,  in  Prineville  to  parents  Ronald  and 
Viola  (Yahtin)  Govenor.  She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs  and  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs. 

She  was  employed  at  various  locations  in  Warm  Springs  throughout  her 
life.  She  attended  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  until  her  junior  year.  She 
was  also  a member  of  the  Warm  Springs  Full  Gospel  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Viola  Govenor  of  Warm  Springs;  sisters, 
Angeline  Govenor  of  Portland;  Valerie  Govenor  of  Madras;  Lorelei  and  Leila 
Govenor,  both  of  Warm  Springs;  brothers,  Mervin  and  Cecil  Govenor,  both  of 
Warm  Springs;  and  daughter,  luliene  Rose  Govenor  of  Warm  Springs.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  father  and  a sister. 

A funeral  service  was  held  lan.  6,  at  the  Warm  Springs  Full  Gospel 
Church.  Burial  followed  at  the  Simnasho  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home 
of  Madras. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2006  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
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Rhonda  Lela  Ashue  Billy 

TOPPENISH  - Rhonda  Lela  Ashue  Billy,  57,  of  White  Swan,  Washington,  went 
to  the  Lord  on  Tuesday  January  10,  2006  at  Toppenish  Nursing  and  Rehab. 

Rhonda  was  born  Dune  14,  1948  at  Coulee  Dam  to  Ramona  Williams  Vallo  and 
Theodore  Ashue  Robertson.  She  graduated  from  YWC  in  1987  with  a BA  degree 
of  Science  and  Arts.  Rhonda  worked  for  the  YNHA,  Yakama  Nation  Higher 
Education  and  the  Prosecutor's  Office.  She  married  Russell  Billy,  Sr.  at 
Rock  Creek  on  Feb.  11,  1984.  Rhonda  was  a member  of  Yakama  Nation,  the 
White  Swan  Independent  Indian  Shaker  Church  and  part  of  the  Tiin'ma  Indian 
Club.  She  enjoyed  bead  work,  sewing,  canning,  and  traveling  to  pow-wows  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  for  the  Shaker  Church. 

Rhonda  is  survived  by  her  husband  Russell  Billy;  brothers,  Irvin 
"Chipmunk"  Leslie,  and  Lyle  Williams;  sisters,  Maida  Wiltse,  Bernadine 
Ashue  Robertson,  Marcella  Vallo,  Irvina  Tadena,  Mona  Vallo  Sutterlict, 
Tonya  Hall;  children,  Leanda  Dim,  Marie  Switzler,  Ronica  Billy,  Perry 
Billy,  Theodore  Billy,  Marlene  Comenout,  Brenda  Billy,  Sharon,  Michelle 
Billy,  Jacob  Billy  and  David  Billy;  raised  grandson,  Sundron  Miller; 
grandchildren,  Aaron,  Leander,  Alana,  Margaret,  Markia,  Donovan,  Mark, 
Deon,  Starson, Vasane,  Phoneix,  Tayauni,  Sakoyan;  great  grandson,  Caleb 
Whitefoot;  nieces  and  nephews,  Dosphine  Jackson,  Elizabeth  Meninick, 
Sarafina,  Adrian  Jackson,  Cecil  Jackson,  Jerolynn-San  Juan,  Leah  Jo  Frank, 
Keith  Charlie,  Aggie  Meninick  and  Julia  Leslie. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Theodore  Robertson  Ashue, 
brothers  Irvin  Vallo  and  Galen  Vallo,  aunt  Theda  Ashue  and  grandparents 
Phillip  Ashue  and  Helen  Brisbois. 

Dressing  services  were  held  at  3:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday  January  11,  2006 
at  Merritt  Funeral  Home  in  Wapato.  Following  the  dressing  services,  she 
was  transported  to  the  Toppenish  Creek  Longhouse  for  overnight  services. 
Thursday  morning  (today)  at  7:00  a.m.,  she  will  be  taken  to  the 
Independent  Shaker  Church  for  services.  Concluding  services  and  burial 
will  be  in  the  Yesmowit  Cemetery  in  Medicine  Valley. 

Merritt  Funeral  Home  has  been  asked  to  care  for  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

January  11,  2006 
Wilma  Belinda  Goggles 

ETHETE  - The  funeral  for  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  resident  Wilma 
Belinda  Goggles,  74,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  12,  in 
Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by  Catholic  clergy.  Interment  will  be  in  the 
Friday  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

Rosary  and  wake  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  Jan.  11,  at  Blue 
Sky  Highway. 

She  died  Jan.  7,  2005,  at  the  family  home. 

Born  Feb.  20,  1931,  in  Gen.  Cook's  cabin  at  17  Mile  Crossing,  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Mattie  and  Bruce  Groesbeck  Sr.;  and  was  a great- 
granddaughter  of  Arapaho  Chief  Sharpnose.  She  was  raised  on  the 
reservation  and  attended  St.  Michael's  Mission  School. 

A homemaker,  she  enjoyed  sewing,  beading,  playing  cards,  watching 
television,  and  being  with  her  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Jeanette  Chavez  of  Vancouver,  Wash., 
Elizabeth  Alexander  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Geraldine  C' Bearing  of  San  Diego  and 
Betty  Leike  of  Niegera,  South  America;  sister,  Catherine  Loneman  of 
Ethete;  three  brothers,  Felix  Groesbeck  of  Ethete,  Bruce  Groesbeck  of 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and  Burton  Hutchinson  of  Ethete;  20  grandchildren;  20 
great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  other  family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Timothy  Goggles; 
two  sisters,  Vivian  Chingman  and  Dorothy  Antelope;  two  brothers,  George 
Ward  Groesbeck  and  Edmund  C' Bearing;  a stepbrother,  Hiram  Armajo  Sr.;  and 
three  nephews. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Dillon  Ervin  Whiteplume 

ETHETE  - The  funeral  for  Dillon  Ervin  Whiteplume,  5,  will  be  conducted 


at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Ian.  10,  at  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Ethete.  Burial  will 
be  in  Willow  Cemetery. 

Vigil  for  the  Deceased  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today,  Jan.  9,  at  the  church. 
Visitation  will  follow  at  No.  3 Lone  Bear  Lane. 

Dillon  died  Jan.  6,  2006,  at  his  home,  surrounded  by  his  loving  family, 
after  a courageous  battle  with  cancer. 

Born  March  30,  2000,  in  Lander,  he  was  the  son  of  Leland  Black  and 
Janette  Whiteplume;  and  had  recently  graduated  from  Fort  Washakie  Head 
Start . 

A typical  little  boy,  he  enjoyed  playing  his  Game  Boy,  playing  in  the 
mud,  and  playing  football;  fishing;  four-wheeling;  riding  his  bicycle;  and 
listening  to  Indian  music.  He  loved  going  to  visit  his  family  members; 
wrestling  with  his  father;  and  spending  time  with  his  grandfather  Turkey, 
for  whom  he  was  named. 

After  he  became  ill,  his  interests  turned  to  watching  basketball  and 
wanting  to  ride  horses. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  brothers  and  sisters,  Elias  Whiteplume, 
Lanette  and  Kalli  Black,  and  Neti,  Lisa,  Opa,  Rayleen,  Chris,  Braydon, 
Ashten,  Monique,  Angel,  Elijah,  Autumn,  Sienna,  Elijah,  Charlie,  Robert, 
Isaiah,  Kimberly,  Janice,  Tablee,  Lestra,  Brandon,  Malcom,  Shawn  and 
Bronco;  his  grandparents,  Georgine  K.  Brown,  Dusty  Whiteplume,  Lee  Black, 
Betty  Black,  LaVerne  Brown,  Pamela  Brown,  Iva  Brown,  Mary  and  Jackie 
Herrera,  Flora  and  Cora  Willow,  Gary  Martin,  Rodger  Brown,  Shorty  Lone 
Bear,  Laura  Whiteplume,  Brenda  Brown,  Tena  Beydler  and  Amelia  Shakespear; 
numerous  aunts  and  uncles;  and  his  great-great-grandparents,  Margaret 
Spoonhunter  and  Sally  and  Joe  Red  Burro. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Francis  X.  Whiteplume;  his 
grandparents,  Leo  Brown,  Ivan  Brown,  Genevieve  and  Louis  Whiteplume  and 
Margaret  Brown;  and  an  uncle. 

The  family  would  appreciate  memorials  to  the  Wind  River  Cancer  Resource 
Center. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
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January  11,  2006 

Arlene  Wilson 

CROW  AGENCY  - Arlene  J.  Wilson,  65,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away  Jan.  9, 
2006,  in  the  Billings  Clinic. 

She  was  born  April  17,  1940,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  John  E. 

Wilson,  Sr.  and  Louella  Charges  Strong.  She  was  raised  by  Pretty  Shield 
Goes  Ahead,  who  gave  her  the  Indian  name  Deaxkaasheitche  (Good  Eagle).  She 
grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Crow  Agency  and  completed  her  education  in 
Los  Angeles.  She  worked  for  Pacific  Papax  as  a ship-to-shore  telephone 
operator,  art  tutor  for  school  district  17-H  and  flagger  for  the  State  of 
Montana,  before  being  trained  as  a cook.  She  provided  27  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  Crow  Agency  Indian  Health  Service  as  a cook  and  dietician, 
retiring  in  2002. 

Arlene  was  married  and  later  divorced.  She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan. 

She  was  very  proud  of  helping  raise  all  of  her  nieces  and  nephews,  all 
of  whom  had  a special  place  in  her  heart.  She  enjoyed  crossword  puzzles, 
yard  work,  playing  the  guitar  and  lovingly  being  the  "General"  in  her 
family. 

She  was  a strong  supporter  of  the  Middle  Men  drum  group. 

Her  parents  and  brothers,  Robert  and  John  Wilson,  Jr.,  preceded  Arlene 
in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Mike  He  Crow;  her  daughter,  Karen  Eastman;  an 
adopted  son,  Mike  He  Crow  Jr.;  sisters,  Beverly  Big  Man,  Pauline  (Dennis) 
McDonald  and  Rosaline  (Larry)  Fry,  her  brothers,  Ivan  and  Lawrence  Wilson; 
grandchildren,  Kasey  and  Magen;  her  aunts.  Pearl  Hogan  and  Alma  (Bill) 
Snell;  as  well  as  her  extended  family,  including  the  Jefferson,  Whiteman, 
Stray  Calf,  Long  Tail,  Iron,  Goes  Ahead  Pretty,  White,  Goes  Ahead  Pretty 
Shield,  Prairie  Bird,  Yellow  Legging  and  Engavo  families. 


Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Ian.  11,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Ian.  12,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Danuary  13,  2006 
Veronica  Ten  Bear 

HARDIN  - Veronica  Ten  Bear,  61,  of  Hardin,  passed  away  Wednesday  evening 
Ian.  11,  2006,  in  the  Crow  IHS  Hospital. 

Distinguished  Clothing  was  born  May  31,  1944,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter 
of  Clem  and  Martha  Bell  Rock  Stops.  She  was  a descent  of  the  Crow  Chiefs 
Plenty  Coups  I and  Chief  Bell  Rock.  She  grew  up  in  the  St.  Xavier  area  and 
attended  schools  at  the  St.  Xavier  Mission  School,  Hardin  High  School  and 
St.  Francis  School  in  South  Dakota.  She  later  received  Certified  Nurses 
Aide  training  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital.  She  worked  for  the  St.  Vincent 
Hospital,  Park  View  Nursing  Home  and  Heritage  Acres  Nursing  Home  in  Hardin 

Veronica  married  Alonzo  Ten  Bear  in  February  of  2001  in  Hardin  and  the 
couple  made  their  home  in  Hardin.  She  attended  the  Pentecostal  Church  and 
was  a member  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church.  She  was  a member  of  the  Crow 
Tribe,  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan. 

She  had  a great  sense  of  humor  and  was  friendly  to  all.  Her  home  was 
always  neat  and  full  of  her  beautiful  plants.  She  played  bingo,  enjoyed 
cooking,  crocheting  and  loved  to  care  for  her  grandchildren. 

Her  parents;  sister  Carol  Stops;  brothers,  Melvin  Rogers,  Norman  and 
Clem  Stops,  Dr.;  and  adopted  brother,  lames  Keith  Bell  Rock,  preceded 
Veronica  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Alonzo;  daughter,  lacqueline  Couture  and 
lolene  Belmarez;  sons,  lohnny  and  Frankie  Belmarez,  Fred  and  Daniel 
Garcia;  her  sisters,  Anita  Iron,  lanice  Stewart,  lanice  Bell  Rock, 
Clemencia  Nomee,  Edwina  Stops,  Vanetta  Bearquiver,  Beverly  St.  Germaine, 
Theda  and  Arnetta  Walks;  brothers,  Kenneth  Knows  the  Ground,  Clinton 
(Margaret)  and  Michael  Stops;  adopted  sisters,  Aloisa  Leahy,  Ellagean  Sun 
Goes  Slow,  Theresa  Haun,  Emma  Core,  Melvina  McClusky,  Lena  lohnson  and 
Clara  Rides  the  Bear;  adopted  brothers,  Carson  (Ava)  Bell  Rock,  Edwin 
Tsosie,  Conrad,  Ira,  Leland  and  Manford  Walks;  nine  grandchildren;  her 
aunt,  Christine  Stewart  and  special  friend,  Lee  Saye;  as  well  as  her 
extended  family  including  the  Little  Owl,  Bird  Hat,  Pretty  on  Top,  Round 
Face,  Lincoln,  Flat  Lip,  Plenty  Hawk,  Fighter,  White  Clay,  Stewart,  Smart 
Enemy,  Smells  and  Rock  Above  families. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  14,  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Danauary  14,  2006 
Lorene  May  Morning 

CROW  AGENCY  - Lorene  May  Morning,  72,  of  Crow  Agency,  has  peacefully 
gone  to  be  with  the  Lord,  Friday  Ian.  13,  2006,  in  the  Billings  St. 

Vincent  Hospital. 

Baaapaalikissheiakaate  (Little  flower)  was  born  Dec.  10,  1933  in  Crow 
Agency,  a daughter  of  Paul  Andrew  Fog  in  the  Morning  and  Nancy  Hoops  on 
the  Forehead.  She  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Crow  Agency. 

She  was  a strong  believer  in  traditional  Crow  ways  of  life,  often  sang 
and  listening  to  Crow  hymns.  She  loved  to  bead  and  play  hand-games  for  the 
Reno  Cowboys,  as  well  as  enjoying  horse  racing.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Pentecostal  Church,  Piegan  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan. 

Lorene  married  Robert  Half,  Sr.  in  1947,  and  the  couple  divorced  in  1963 
She  married  Ellsworth  Little  Light  in  1980  and  he  died  in  1985. 

Although  she  was  disabled  in  1995  from  injuries  sustained  in  auto 
accident,  she  continued  to  be  the  matriarch  model  for  her  family.  She 
always  stated  that,  "A  FAMILY  THAT  PRAYS  TOGETHER,  STAYS  TOGETHER."  Her 
parents,  sons,  Robert,  Dr.,  Frank,  Sr.,  and  Dasper  Sr.,  daughters,  Marie 
and  Brenda  Half;  great  granddaughter,  Andrewanna;  sisters,  Monte  Ann  Iron, 


Mary  and  Irma  Hoops,  Judith  Jefferson  and  Daisy  Old  Dwarf  and  brothers, 
Victor,  Benedict  and  Robert  Morning,  Sr.,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Iva  (Rudolph)  Shane,  Mary  Jane  (Isaac) 
Bird  in  Ground,  Ruby  (Al)  Big  Hair,  Carlotta  Half  and  Corliss  (Clinton) 
Iron;  sons,  Arnold  (Gevy)  Costa,  Daniel  (Elsie),  Ettings,  (Jacqueline)  and 
Greg  (Dorcella)  Half;  adopted  children,  Elmer  Yarlott,  Donna  (Gavin) 
Jefferson,  Sr.,  Geraldine  (Dewy)  Schenderline,  Sandy  Medicine  Horse,  Mary 
Big  Day,  David  (Ruby)  Peterson,  Kenny  Ward,  Lenora  (Arthur)  Plenty  Hawk, 
Lonnie  Taylor,  Eddy  and  Deann  Round  Face,  Gene  Bull  in  Sight  and  Arethea 
Hoops  Williamson;  sisters,  Carol  (John)  Bull  in  Sight,  Sr.,  Darlene 
(Dwayne)  Bixby,  Sr.,  Phyllis  Wellknown,  Tana  Olyette,  Leda  Little  Nest, 
Florine  Taylor,  Etheline  Killsnight,  Alyce  Risingsun,  Danetta  (Blaine) 
Falls  Down,  Lauren  (Vincent)  Spint,  Lana  and  Avis  Thee  Irons,  Darla  (Sam) 
Horn,  Valerie  (Jeff)  Pack  the  Hat,  Rachael  (Corky)  Old  Horn,  Margaret 
Anderson,  Georgia  Old  Dwarf,  Linda  Morrison,  Frances  Pretty  Paint  and 
Jacqueline  Ware;  brothers,  Gerry  and  Samuel  (Marge)  Hoops,  Sr.  Clifford 
(Ardith)  Bird  in  Ground,  Arthur  (Annabelle)  Alden,  Sr.,  Ronald  Big  Man, 
Adlie  (Norma),  Dexter  (Marceline),  William  (Donna)  and  Frank  (Agnes)  Falls 
Down,  Starr  (Hazel)  Not  Afraid,  Jackson  Red  Horn,  Tim  Bahee  and  Lloyd 
(Elvina)  Pickett;  51  grandchildren,  91  great  grandchildren  and  three  great 
great  grandchildren;  her  aunts,  Donna  (Norman)  Petty  on  Top,  Sr.,  Mae 
House,  Laura  Singer,  Pearl  Hogan,  Myrtle  Smart  Enemy,  Irene  Reed,  Ruth 
Alden,  Vera  White  Clay  and  Neva  Satemo;  uncles,  Melvin  and  Gary  Pretty 
Paint,  Joseph  Bear  Crane,  John  Hill,  Gale  (Mary),  Melvin  (Kathleen)  and 
Clarence  (Joselyn)  Three  Irons,  Raymond  and  Richard  (Agatha)  House,  Joe 
and  Henry  Iron  Man,  Richard,  Henry,  Kennard  and  Jimmy  Real  Bird,  Keith 
Black  Hawk,  Sr.,  Victor  Singer,  Lee  and  Laura  Lone  Bear,  George  Scalpcane, 
Gertrude  Fire  Crow,  Cedric  Black  Eagle  Sr.,  She  loved  her  many  nieces  and 
nephews  as  her  own;  as  well  as  her  extended  family  including  the  Black 
Eagle,  Black  Hawk,  Stone,  Singer,  Jackson,  Dancing  Bulls,  Satemos,  Iron 
Man,  Smart  Enemy,  Not  Afraid,  Real  Bird,  Round  Face,  Whiteman  Runs  Him, 
Morning  Gun,  Snells,  Reed,  Costa,  Knows  the  Ground,  and  Bulltail  families. 
Our  family  is  very  large,  if  we  have  missed  you,  please  accept  our  apology 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  17,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Multi-purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
January  12,  2006 
Joseph  'Joe'  Nomee 

ARLEE  - Joseph  "Joe"  Nomee,  84,  died  of  complications  due  to  a stroke, 
Saturday,  Jan.  7,  2006,  at  St.  Patrick  Hospital  in  Missoula. 

Joe  was  born  to  Veronica  (McGillis)  and  John  Nomee  on  March  15,  1921,  in 
Rocky  Boy. 

Always  a traveling  man,  Joe  worked  as  a ranchhand  and  eventually  made 
the  Jocko  Valley  his  home. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brother  Andrew  J.  Nomee;  sister 
Isabel  Gardipee  and  daughter  Lorraine  Nomee. 

Survivors  include  a son  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  and  many  nieces  and  nephews 

A closing  service  was  held  Jan.  10  in  the  Arlee  Community  Center. 
Interment  was  in  the  Jocko  Cemetery  near  Arlee. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

January  10,  2006 

Chenoah  Rose  Flat  Lip 

ROCKY  BOY  - Chenoah  Rose  Flat  Lip,  7-month,  23-day-old  daughter  of  Jerry 
and  Gladys  Flat  Lip  of  Pryor,  died  of  pneumonia  Sunday  at  Northern  Montana 
Hospital  in  Havre. 

Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Rocky  Boy  Lutheran  Church,  with  burial 
in  Eagleman  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  handling 


arrangements . 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  Chenoah  is  survived  by  a sister,  Alanna  Do 
Stanley  of  Rocky  Boy;  brothers  Indian  Leider,  Derry  Flat  Lip  Dr.,  Randall 
A.  Flat  Lip  and  Archie  K.  Flat  Lip,  all  of  Pryor,  Christian  Parrish  of 
Crow  Agency,  Udell  Cly,  Indian  Leider,  Royce  Bird,  Maurice  Stewart  and 
Stephen  Small,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  aunts  Danelle  Stanley,  Annie  Stanley 
and  Gilberta  Belgarde,  all  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Chenoah  was  born  May  16,  2005,  in  Havre  to  Derry  and  Gladys  (Stanley) 

Flat  Lip.  Chenoah  lived  in  Rocky  Boy  with  her  aunt,  Annette  Stanley,  and 
attended  Rocky  Boy  Early  Head  Start.  She  was  a very  happy  baby  who  always 
had  a smile  on  her  face  and  never  cried.  She  enjoyed  her  swing,  playing 
with  her  toys,  watching  cartoons,  playing  with  Stephen  Small,  Alanna 
Stanley,  Indian  Leider,  Udell  Cly,  Royce  Bird  and  Maurice  Stewart.  She 
also  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  grandmother  and  grandfather  and  her 
brothers  and  sister. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Lawrence  and  Mary  Frances 
Flat  Lip  Sr.,  and  a sister,  Sheila  Marie  Flat  Lip. 

Danuary  12,  2006 

David  C.  'Chug'  Guardipee 

BROWNING  - David  Carl  "Chug"  Guardipee,  59,  a carpenter,  died  of  natural 
causes  Monday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning,  with  rosary  at 
7 this  evening.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church,  with  burial  in  Two  Medicine.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  wife,  Donna  Marie  Edwards; 
daughters  Carla  Potts,  Geri  Rattler  and  Becky  Conway;  sons  David  Guardipee, 
Cliff  Guardipee,  Dustin  Guardipee  and  Buster  Conway;  brothers  Gerald 
Guardipee,  Warren  Guardipee,  Leonard  Guardipee  and  Dimmy  Lee  Guardipee;  12 
grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Orville  Hall 

VALLEY  CREEK  - Orville  Charles  Hall,  47,  died  on  Dec.  14,  2005,  at  the 
family  home  near  Arlee.  Orville  was  born  on  Duly  20,  1958,  in  Owyhee,  NV, 
to  Delphine  (Cleveland)  and  Clarence  Hall,  Sr.  A member  of  the  Shoshone 
Paiute  Tribe  of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation,  Orville  had  worked  as 
heating/cooling  sheet  metal  worker,  as  a firefighter  for  17  years  and  as  a 
traditional  hide  tanner.  Living  several  places,  Orville  and  his  wife 
returned  to  the  area  12  years  ago  to  live  on  her  family's  place. 

He  is  survived  locally  by  his  wife,  Roxanna  Whitworth  (Arlee)  and  a 
large  family  in  Nevada. 

Traditional  wake  and  services  were  held  in  Owyhee,  NV. 

Adrian  McKee 

ARLEE  - Adrian  Wesley  McKee,  also  known  as  Ronnie  Stanger,  54,  died  on 
Dec.  30,  2005,  at  the  home  of  a friend  in  Pablo.  Born  on  Dec.  24,  1951,  in 
St.  Ignatius,  to  Francis  Stanger  and  Theresa  Lozeau,  he  was  raised  in 
Noxon  and  Boise,  Idaho,  by  his  foster  family.  He  started  reassociating 
himself  with  his  birth  family  as  a teen.  In  1970,  he  graduated  from 
Capitol  High  in  Boise  and  then  joined  the  U.S.  Army,  serving  until  1973. 
Adrian  then  went  to  school  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Flathead  Community 
College,  Salish  Kootenai  College  (where  he  received  his  AA),  the 
University  of  Montana  and  Boise  State  University.  He  worked  several  jobs 
while  pursuing  his  education  and  had  worked  at  Kicking  Horse  Dob  Corps,  as 
a fisherman  in  Alaska  and  most  recently  for  SKC  Electronics  in  Pablo. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Ta'a;  his  mother;  his  foster  parents; 
grandfathers  Ed  Lozeau  and  Blind  Frank  Stanger;  brothers  Mike  Stanger, 
William  Stanger,  Isaac  Adams,  Thomas  Mahseelah  and  Bobby  Morigeau;  and  a 


sister,  Theresa  Piapot. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Thoreau  McKee  (Idaho);  his  father  and 
stepmother,  Francis  and  Tiny  Stanger  (Lonepine);  sisters  Amelia  and  her 
husband  Edwin  One  Salt,  and  Rhonda  Quequesah;  brothers  Paul  Mahseelah, 
Adrian  (Melissa)  Mahseelah,  Injun  Plant,  Francis  (Deanna)  Auld  and  Frank 
(Glenda)  Stanger;  his  foster  family;  as  well  as  many  friends,  extended 
family  members  and  many  lady  friends. 

A wake  began  on  Ian.  1 at  the  Indian  Senior  Citizens  Center  in  Poison. 
Funeral  services  were  conducted  on  Dan.  3 at  the  Immaculate  Fleart  Catholic 
Church  in  Poison.  Burial  followed  at  the  Decker-Beauvais  Cemetery  with 
military  honors  being  presented  at  graveside. 

Annaliesa  Parker 

PABLO  - Annaliesa  McDonough  Parker,  36,  died  on  Dec.  11,  2005.  Born  on 
August  13,  1969,  in  Poison,  to  Dr.  Stasso  and  Louise  Andrew,  she  was 
adopted  by  lack  and  Sophie  McDonough  at  a young  age.  Annaliesa  was  raised 
and  educated  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  and  began  her  family  at  a young 
age.  She  worked  as  a tree  planter  for  CSKT  Forestry,  a flagger  for 
numerous  road  construction  projects  and  kept  busy  with  many  odd  jobs.  A 
beautiful  young  woman  with  many  interests  and  skills,  Annaliesa  was 
learning  the  ways  of  her  people  and  was  enjoying  the  drumming  and  singing 
she  was  involved  with.  She  sang  with  Native  Heart. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  adoptive  mother,  Sophie  McDonough,  and 
natural  father.  Dr.  Stasso. 

She  is  survived  by  her  partner,  Glen  Parker  (Ronan);  children  Michael 
Parker,  Barbara  Parker,  Bobbygale  Parker,  Lucy  Parker,  Glen  Eggr,  Darius 
Parker  and  Roxanna  Parker;  brothers  Lyle  (Shelly  Dacobs)  Andrew  (Elmo), 
Brian  (Sue)  McCrea  (Pablo)  and  Lewellyn  Andrew  (Missoula);  sisters  Tess 
Curley  (Pablo),  Lisa  King  (Alfred  Bauer)  (Ronan),  and  Sandra  (Mike) 

Kenmille  (Big  Draw-Elmo);  an  adoptive  sister  Sharon  (Richard)  Evans 
(Missoula);  her  firstborn  grandchild  who  is  on  the  way;  as  well  as  many 
aunties,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Traditional  wake  services  began  Dec.  12  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius 
with  the  rosary  being  recited  the  following  day,  also  at  the  Longhouse. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  14  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius. 
Interment  followed  in  the  Calvary  Cemetery  in  Ronan. 

Kenneth  L.  Sias 

BENTON  CITY,  Wash.  - Kenneth  L.  Sias,  70,  died  on  Dec.  10,  2005,  at  his 
home  here.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Leo  and  Mable  Sias;  an 
infant  brother,  Bobby;  and  his  first  wife,  Marjorie.  According  to  his 
wishes,  his  ashes  will  be  sprinkled  in  beloved  Mission  Mountains,  where  he 
spent  many  happy  hours  on  his  horse.  There  will  be  a memorial  service  in 
Ronan  in  the  spring. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Susan;  two  sons,  Kenneth  C.  (K.C.)  and  Cecil 
L.;  two  daughters,  Victoria  A.  Weeks  and  Cynthia  M.  D'Adamo;  two 
granddaughters,  Shelby  C.  Sias  and  Ashley  D'Adamo;  three  grandsons,  Andrew 
Hendrix,  Nick  D'Adamo,  and  Zach  Richardson;  a brother.  Dames  L.  Sias;  and 
two  sisters,  Viola  M.  Potter  and  Donna  D.  Bennett.  Ken  loved  his  family, 
friends  and  horses  through  which  he  made  many  friends.  He  also  loved 
telling  stories  of  his  adventures  growing  up  on  the  Flathead  Reservation. 

He  was  proud  to  be  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes, 
as  well  as  to  have  been  a U.S.  Marine  who  served  his  country. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Char-Koosta  News. 

Danuary  10,  2006 

Chenoah  Flat  Lip 

ROCKY  BOY  - Chenoah  Rose  Flat  Lip,  7 months  23  days,  died  Sunday  Dan.  8, 
2006,  at  Northern  Montana  Hospital  from  pneumonia. 

Her  wake  service  began  Monday  night  with  her  funeral  service  scheduled 
for  10  a.m.  today  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  at  Rocky  Boy.  Burial 
was  to  follow  at  the  Eagleman  Cemetery. 

Chenoah  was  born  May  16,  2005,  in  Havre  to  Derry  and  Gladys  (Stanley) 


Flat  Lip.  Chenoah  lived  in  Rocky  Boy  with  hen  aunt  and  attended  Rocky  Boy 
Early  Head  Start.  She  was  a very  happy  baby,  who  always  had  a smile  on  her 
face  and  never  cried.  She  enjoyed  her  swing,  playing  with  her  toys, 
watching  cartoons,  playing  with  Stephen  Small,  Alanna  Stanley,  Indian 
Leider,  Udell  Cly,  Royce  Bird  and  Maurice  Stewart.  She  also  enjoyed 
spending  time  with  her  grandmother,  grandfather  and  her  brothers  and 
sister. 

Chenoah  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Lawrence  and  Mary 
Frances  Flat  Lip  Sr.;  and  sister,  Sheila  Marie  Flat  Lip. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Derry  and  Gladys  Flat  Lip  Sr.  of  Pryor; 
sister,  Alanna  Do  Stanley  of  Rocky  Boy;  brothers,  Indian  Leider,  Derry 
Flat  Lip  Dr.,  Randall  A.  Flat  Lip  and  Archie  K.  Flat  Lip,  all  of  Pryor, 
Christian  Parrish  of  Crow  Agency,  and  Udell  Cly,  Indian  Leider,  Royce  Bird 
Maurice  Stewart  and  Stephen  Small,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  aunts,  Danelle 
Stanley,  Annie  Stanley  and  Gilberta  Belgarde,  all  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

Danuary  10,  2006 

Martha  Wheeler,  91 
Fairbanks 

Martha  Mary  (Stein)  Wheeler,  91,  died  Dan.  7,  2006,  in  Fairbanks. 

A funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  with  a visitation  from  noon-1  p.m.  at 
St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church,  1030  First  Ave.,  Fairbanks.  A traditional 
potlatch  will  be  at  6 p.m.  at  David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  was  born  April  22,  1914,  in  Point  Hope.  She  was  one  of  six 
children  born  to  Christian  Stein,  a Boston  whaler  of  German  and  Norwegian 
descent,  and  Kataksinja  Stein,  an  Inupiaq  from  Point  Hope. 

Orphaned  at  an  early  age,  Mrs.  Wheeler  traveled  to  White  Mountain,  where 
she  lived  in  a residential  boarding  school  for  a number  of  years.  She  met 
Floyd  Hall  Wheeler  shortly  after  moving  to  Nome  to  work  at  the  hospital. 
They  were  married  Dune  17,  1944,  and  raised  their  family  in  Nome  and 
Tanana.  Mrs.  Wheeler  moved  to  Tanana  in  1980  and  to  Fairbanks  in  1986. 

She  enjoyed  cooking,  baking,  crocheting,  knitting,  sewing,  gardening  and 
meeting  new  people.  Mrs.  Wheeler  loved  her  children,  grandchildren, 
extended  family  and  many  friends. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Mom  had  a strong  work  ethic.  She  took  pride  in 
whatever  task  she  took  on,  and  worked  as  a nurse's  aide,  dietitian  and 
cook  in  Nome,  Tanana,  Kotzebue,  Barrow,  Candle  and  Haycock.  Her  friends 
and  family  will  always  cherish  her  quick  wit  and  sense  of  humor.  Even  in 
her  later  years  she  would  find  a way  to  make  you  smile  by  playfully  joking 
with  you." 

Mrs.  Wheeler  is  survived  by  her  son,  Emory  Wheeler;  daughters  and  sons- 
in-law,  Mary  and  Dohn  Schaeffer,  Eileen  and  Tod  Kozevnikoff,  Helena  and 
William  Carlo,  Linda  and  Alfred  Woods  and  Shirley  and  Bergman  Moses; 
daughters,  Doyce  Demoski  and  Irene  Wheeler;  nephew,  Frank  Stein;  numerous 
other  nieces  and  nephews;  and  71  grandchildren  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  mother  and  father;  brothers, 
Abraham  Stein  and  Dohn  Stein;  sisters,  Annie  Howarth-Mitchell,  Louisa  and 
Martha;  sons-in-law,  Thomas  Swenson  and  Claude  Allen  Demoski  II;  daughter- 
in-law,  Angela  Soolook  Wheeler;  and  grandson,  Craig  Demoski. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  may  made  to  the  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  or  Denali  Center. 

Danuary  15,  2006 

Anna  Long,  62 
Chugiak 

Chugiak  resident  Anna  Katherine  Yako  Berger  Long,  62,  died  Dan.  12,  2006 
at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  of  pneumonia. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Faith  Christian  Community 
Church,  Parkside  Campus.  A celebration  of  life  will  afterword  at  the  home 
of  Scott  and  Clara  Torrison.  Her  ashes  will  be  scattered  at  Ekuk  Beach. 


Mrs.  Long  was  born  Dune  28,  1943,  in  Ekuk  to  Massa  and  Dames  Yako.  She 
graduated  from  high  school  and  attended  one  year  of  college.  Mrs.  Long 
lived  in  Ekuk,  Aleknagik,  Anchorage,  Eagle  River  and  Chugiak. 

She  was  a longtime  Bristol  Bay  commercial  fisherwoman,  a mother  since 
1965  and  a postal  worker  in  the  1970s. 

Mrs.  Long  was  a member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  when  she  was 
younger  and  became  a member  of  Faith  Christian  Community  in  1994.  She 
volunteered  at  Marrulut  Iniit,  an  assisted  living  home  for  the  elderly  in 
Dillingham.  She  collected  agates,  sewed  with  and  for  her  grandchildren, 
and  loved  playing  Scrabble  and  canasta  and  going  for  walks.  She  spent  much 
of  her  time  with  her  grandchildren,  playing  games  with  them  and  listening 
to  them  practice  the  piano. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  loved  the  Lord.  Her  favorite  book  in  the  Bible 
was  Dohn,  especially  Dohn  14:1-3.  She  loved  her  family,  especially  her  12 
grandchildren.  She  had  a gift  for  loving  people  and  taking  care  of  those 
with  special  needs  like  mental  illness,  physical  disability  or  elderly. 

Her  smile  was  beautiful.  She  was  especially  fond  of  being  in  Ekuk  walking 
the  beach,  picking  berries,  splitting  fish." 

Mrs.  Long  is  survived  by  her  father.  Dames  Yako  of  Dillingham;  brother, 
David  Yako  of  Anchorage;  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Ronda  and  Doe  Pokupec 
of  Eagle  River  and  Clara  and  Scott  Torrison  of  Chugiak;  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  Charles  and  Camise  Berger  of  Anchorage;  12  grandchildren;  aunt, 
Offenesia  Bavilla  of  Dillingham;  and  many  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Massa  Yako;  brothers,  Dacob, 
Billy  and  Ivan  Yako;  and  sister,  Olga  Freisinger. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  that  donations  be  made  to  Bean's 
Cafe  or  the  Brother  Francis  Shelter. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Ned  Greist,  52 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Ned  Greist,  52,  died  Dan.  12,  2006,  at  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center. 

A visitation  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737 
E St.,  with  a service  at  11  a.m.  Additional  services  and  burial  will  be  in 
Selawik. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

A full  obituary  will  be  published  at  a later  date. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Danuary  10,  2006 
Martha  M.  Wheeler 

Martha  Mary  (Stein)  Wheeler,  91,  passed  away  peacefully  on  Dan.  7,  2006, 
in  Fairbanks. 

Martha  was  born  in  Point  Hope,  Alaska  on  April  22,  1914,  to  Christian 
Stein,  a Boston  whaler  of  German  and  Norwegian  descent,  and  Kataksinja,  an 
Inupiaq  woman  from  Point  Hope.  She  was  very  proud  of  her  rich  heritage. 

She  was  orphaned  at  an  early  age  and  traveled  by  steamship  to  White 
Mountain  where  she  lived  in  a boarding  school  for  a number  of  years.  She 
learned  vocational  and  independent  living  skills,  and  developed  many 
lifelong  friendships.  Martha  fondly  reminisced  about  growing  up  with  her 
"extended  family"  Howard  Rock,  Mary  Buck  and  others. 

Martha  met  Floyd  Hall  Wheeler  shortly  after  moving  to  Nome  to  work  at 
the  hospital.  They  were  married  Dune  17,  1944,  in  Nome.  Martha  and  Floyd 
raised  their  family  in  Nome  and  Tanana  where  Floyd  worked  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  In  1980,  she  moved  to  Tanana  to  be  closer  to  her 
children.  She  remained  there  until  she  moved  to  Fairbanks  in  1986. 

Her  many  talents  included  cooking  and  baking,  crocheting,  knitting, 
sewing  furs,  sewing  clothing  for  her  family  and  others,  gardening,  growing 
flowers,  preserving  food,  making  jams  and  jellies,  and  meeting  people  from 
all  walks  of  life.  Martha  loved  her  children,  grandchildren,  and  expended 
family  and  many  friends. 

She  had  a strong  work  ethic.  She  took  pride  in  whatever  task  she  took  on. 


and  worked  as  a nurse's  aide,  dietitian  and  cook  in  hospitals  in  Nome, 
Tanana,  Kotzebue  and  Barrow.  She  also  cooked  in  mining  camps  in  Candle  and 
Haycock. 

Martha's  friends  and  family  will  always  cherish  her  quick  wit  and  sense 
of  humor.  Even  in  her  later  years  she  would  find  a way  to  make  you  smile 
by  playfully  joking  with  you. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Floyd  Hall  Wheeler  of  Nome; 
parents,  Christian  and  Kataksinja  Stein;  brothers,  Abraham  Stein  of  Barrow 
and  John  Stein  of  Kotzebue;  sisters,  Annie  Howarth/Mitchell  of  Kotzebue 
and  Louisa  and  Martha  of  Point  Hope;  sons-in-law,  Thomas  Swenson  and 
Claude  Allen  Demoski  II;  daughter-in-law,  Angela  Soolook  Wheeler;  and 
grandson,  Craig  Demoski. 

Martha  is  survived  by  her  son,  Emory  Wheeler  of  Nome,  and  daughters  and 
sons-in-law,  Mary  and  John  Schaeffer  of  Kotzebue,  Eileen  and  Tod 
Kozevnikoff  of  Fairbanks,  Helena  and  William  Carlo  of  Tanana,  Joyce 
Demoski  of  Fairbanks,  Linda  and  Alfred  Woods  of  Fairbanks,  Shirley  and 
Bergman  Moses  of  Fairbanks  and  Irene  Wheeler  of  Fairbanks;  71 
grandchildren;  15  great-grandchildren;  nephew,  Frank  Stein  of  Kotzebue  and 
numerous  other  nieces  and  nephews  in  Kotzebue,  Barrow,  Anchorage  and  Sitka 

Friends  and  family  may  be  contacted  at  1606  Central  Ave.  or  by  calling 
978-1852. 

Visitation  will  be  at  noon  today  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church.  The 
funeral  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  A traditional  potlatch  will  be  held  at  6 p.m. 
at  the  David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  or  Denali  Center. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Bessie  Kitka 

Former  Juneau  resident  Bessie  Laverne  (Naawaan  Tlaa)  Kitka,  82,  of  Sitka 
died  Ian.  1,  2006,  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  Hospital. 

She  was  born  to  Pete  and  Mary  Kanosh  on  March  16,  1923,  in  Auke  Bay.  She 
was  a grandchild  of  Kaawa.ee  (Kowee)  and  a member  of  the  Aak'waan 
L'eeneidi,  Dog  Salmon  House.  Her  father,  Pete  Kanosh  (Tleeyaa  Keet, 

Gusht ' eiheen) , was  of  the  Dakl'aweidi  Keet  Hit,  Killer  Whale  House,  in 
Angoon.  Peter's  mother  was  Yaxlahaat,  the  daughter  of  Killisnoo  lake.  She 
was  Gax' . Peter's  father  was  Dick  Kanosh  of  the  Ganax.adi  from  Tuxekan. 
Dick  Kanosh ' s father  was  Yaanyeidi. 

Bessie  was  one  of  the  last  fluent  speakers  of  the  Tlingit  language  for 
the  Auke  Bay  tribe.  All  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  received  a 
Tlingit  name.  She  attended  Wrangell  Institute.  She  worked  at  various 
canneries  and  was  a self -trained  dietitian,  retiring  from  Mt.  Edgecumbe 
Hospital.  She  was  a member  of  the  Village  Planning  Commission  in  the  early 
1970s.  She  was  a lifetime  member  of  the  Sitka  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood, 
Sitka  Sportsman's  Association  and  American  Legion  Auxiliary.  She  was 
enrolled  in  the  Sitka  Tribe,  Tlingit  & Haida,  Shee  Atika  Inc.,  Sealaska 
and  Kootznoowoo. 

She  enjoyed  fishing,  crocheting,  and  knitting  sweaters  and  blankets.  She 
flew  to  Juneau  once  a month  to  visit  and  shop  with  her  granddaughter . She 
collected  music  boxes,  angels,  toasters  and  coffee  pots.  Three  years  ago, 
she  traveled  with  her  granddaughter,  Roxanne,  to  Seattle  to  take  a five- 
generation  family  photo. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters,  Mary  Castro,  Hazel  Bennett, 
Sophie  Peck  and  Fannie  Dohn;  her  brothers,  John  Fred,  Matthew  Fred  and  Doe 
Kanosh;  her  first  husband,  Jacob  Sam  and  second  husband,  Andrew  Kitka;  her 
grandson,  Steven  David  Payenna;  and  great-great-grandson,  Andrew  Jacob 
Williams . 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Wilma  Smathers  and  her  husband  Charlie 
of  Everett,  Wash.,  Barbara  Keener  and  her  husband  Eric  Borgen  of  Sitka, 
Brenda  Sam  of  Sitka,  John  Sam  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  David  Sam  and  his  wife 
Chris  of  Anchorage,  Fred  Sam  and  his  wife  Tina  of  Anchorage,  Bob  Sam  of 
Sitka,  Marie  Young  and  her  husband  George  of  Sitka,  Christine  Paul  and  her 
husband  John  of  Sitka,  and  Evelyn  Schenk  and  her  husband  Tom  of  Sitka;  24 
grandchildren;  16  great-grandchildren;  two  great-great-grandchildren  and 
numerous  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 


A memorial  service  was  held  at  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  Hall.  Russian 
Orthodox  services  were  at  St.  Michael's  Cathedral  with  a reception  at  Swan 
Lake  Senior  Center. 

Pallbearers  will  be  her  grandsons.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Frank  Sam, 
Tommy  Sam,  Allen  and  John  Blankenship,  Harold  Kitka,  Ben  Didrickson,  Ben 
Cornell,  Richard  Marvin  Dr.,  Ernie  Hillman,  Richard  Marvin  Sr.,  Ed  Young, 
William  Kanosh,  Kim  Hansen,  Doe  Murray,  Doe  Thomas  and  Stan  Filler. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

Danuary  8,  2006 

David  Trenton 

Nikiski  resident  and  Alaska  Native  David  Trenton  died  Thursday,  Dan.  5, 
2006,  at  Central  Peninsula  General  Hospital  in  Soldotna.  He  was  66. 

A viewing  and  panikhida  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  Dan.  9 at 
Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m. 
Tuesday,  Dan.  10  at  the  Holy  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Kenai.  Father  Thomas  Andrew  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Monfor  Cemetery.  A reception  will  follow  the  burial  at 
Tyotkas.  Pallbearers  will  be  Gene  Trenton,  Roy  Trenton,  David  Kroto, 

Dustin  Trenton,  Brian  Trenton,  Ted  Kroto  Sr.,  Dason  Murray,  Kevin  Trenton 
and  Virgil  McCord  Dr.  The  honorary  pallbearer  will  be  Freddy  Trenton. 

Mr.  Trenton  was  born  April  27,  1939,  in  Tyonek.  He  worked  as  a 
commercial  fisherman,  heavy  equipment  operator  and  oilfield  worker,  living 
in  Tyonek  and  Sitka.  He  retired  from  BIA  road  in  1988. 

Mr.  Trenton  was  past  president  of  he  Native  Village  of  Tyonek  and  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Assumption  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Kenai.  He  enjoyed 
fishing,  hunting,  visiting  with  friends  and  relatives  and  walks  on  the 
beach . 

"He  will  always  be  remembered  by  his  quirky  sense  of  humor.  Before  his 
disability,  he  loved  to  take  the  family  sport  fishing,  hunting  and  on 
picnics.  His  favorite  times  were  when  he  was  with  family  and  friends, 
especially  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren, " his  family  wrote. 

Mr.  Trenton  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  B.K.;  grandsons,  Ted 
Dr.  and  Adam;  and  parents,  Leo  and  Katherine  Trenton. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  45  years,  Virginia  Trenton  of  Nikiski; 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Dulie  and  Dason  Murray;  sons,  Eugene,  Roy  and 
Harry  "Freddy"  Trenton,  all  of  Nikiski;  son-in-law,  Ted  Kroto  Sr.  of 
Anchorage;  granddaughters,  Marjorie  Trenton  of  Nikiski,  Vanessa  Kroto  of 
Wasilla,  Adrianna  Trenton  and  Ivory  Trenton  of  Nikiski,  Anastasia  Trenton 
of  Wyoming,  Dyann  Wik  of  Nikiski,  and  Sherrie  and  Sara  Murray  of  Nikiski; 
grandsons,  David  Kroto  of  Anchorage  and  Dustin  Trenton  of  Nikiski;  great- 
grandchildren, Rachel  and  Doyce  Trenton  of  Nikiski;  Rain  Kroto  of  Wasilla, 
Brandon  and  Lillian  Kroto  of  Soldotna;  and  numerous  other  family  members 
and  friends  throughout  Alaska  and  the  Lower  48. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  Virginia  Trenton,  P.0.  Box  8658, 
Nikiski,  AK  99635. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

Danuary  11,  2006 
David  L.  Pierren  Sr. 

David  L.  Pierren  Sr.  died  Monday,  Dan.  2,  2006,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical 
Center  in  Anchorage  of  natural  causes.  He  was  64. 

Mr.  Pierren  is  being  cremated  in  Anchorage  and  no  services  are  planned 
for  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Pierren  was  born  May  19,  1941,  in  Fairbanks.  A retired  chef,  he 
spent  many  years  working  at  various  locations  in  Anchorage.  He  was  a 1959 
graduate  of  Auburn  Academy  in  Washington. 

"David  enjoyed  life  and  liked  to  spend  time  with  friends  and  family," 
his  family  said. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Wilmer  and  Lucille  Pierren;  and 
sisters,  Doris  D.  Warren  and  Helen  LaRue. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Elizabeth  Pierren  and  Deborah  Pierren  of 


Kenai,  and  David  L.  Piemen  in.  of  Anchorage;  grandsons,  Donathan  Sanchez, 
Dustin  Piemen  and  Dallas  Piemen  of  Kenai;  granddaughters,  Megan  Piemen 
and  Alexis  Piemen  of  Kenai  and  April  Pierren  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  and 
Cheyenne  Pierren  of  Tooele,  Utah;  brother  and  daughter-in-law,  Fred  and 
Vickie  Pierren  of  Salt  Lake  City;  brother  and  daughter-in-law,  Kenneth  and 
Kat  Pierren  of  Page,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Pierre  Pierren  and  Bill  Pierren  of 
Ogden,  Utah;  ex-wife,  Cordie  Watts  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and  many  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  asks  that  donations  be  made  to  the  Kenai 
Peninsula  Food  Bank. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapels  in  Anchorage. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

Danuary  10,  2006 

Marvin  Henry  Dohns 

DOHNS  Marvin  Harvey  - Surrounded  by  his  loving  family  on  Sunday  Danuary 
8,  2006  after  a lengthy  battle  with  cancer,  Marvin  Dohns  age  74  years; 

beloved  husband  of  Dean;  special  friend  of  Pat  Fraser;  loving  father  of 
Larry  and  Diane,  Faron  and  Dill,  Beverly  and  Al,  Dale  (Pat),  Gene  and 
Colleen,  Dave  and  Laurie,  Eric  and  Corey,  Melanie  and  Dohnathan,  Dackie, 
Roger  and  Tina,  and  Bobbie  and  Robin;  dear  grandfather  of  many 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren;  brother  of  Allen  and  Dean,  Alvin 
(Tiggy),  Betty  and  the  late  Art,  and  Gordie  (Fred);  also  survived  by 
several  nieces  and  nephews; 

predeceased  by  parents  Harvey  and  Marjorie  (Miller)  Dohns,  daughter 
Diane,  and  brothers  Morris  and  Bud. 

Resting  at  his  home  1649  3rd.  Line  Road  after  7 p.  m.  Monday  until  4 p.m. 
Tuesday,  then  to  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken  after  5 p.  m.  Tuesday. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  on  Wednesday  Danuary  11,  2005 
at  1 p.  m.  Interment  Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Cemetery.  Evening  Prayers 
7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

Danuary  10,  2006 

Ivan  Dohn  Cochrane 

COCHRANE  - Ivan  Dohn,  passed  away  on  Danuary  7th,  2006,  at  the  age  of  55 
years . 

Leaves  to  mourn  his  mother  Audrey  Cochrane,  brothers  Robert  and  Ralph, 
sisters  Sherry  & Marion,  wife  Mabel,  son  Colin  Bryant  & daughters  Danine  & 
Shauna,  2 grandchildren,  nieces  & nephews. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Danuary  10th  at  1:00  pm,  Keeseekoose  First 
Nations.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  Danuary  11,  2006  at  2:00  pm  at  St. 
Philips,  SK. 

Danuary  12,  2006 

Eleanor  Buffalocalf 

BUFFALOCALF  - In  memory  of  Eleanor  (Bigstone)  Buffalocalf  White  Eagle 
Woman  (Wapi  Kekew  Iskew)  Great  Great  Granddaughter  of  Chief  White  Bear  Who 
passed  away  Danuary  9,  2006  at  Maple  Creek,  SK  at  the  age  of  75.  Eleanor 
was  born  December  20,  1930  at  The  White  Bear  First  Nation. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons;  Russell,  Clarence  (Stacy),  Wallace,  Micheal 
(Dudy),  Delmar,  Harry  Dr.  (Sheryl),  Barry  (Lisa),  and  adopted  son  Mark 
Madill.  Her  daughters;  Dorothy,  Elsie  (Robert),  Verna  (Melvin),  and  Patsy. 
Eleanor  is  also  survived  by  her  two  sisters  Dean  Peltier  and  Nancy 
Peltier;  43  Grandchildren  and  35  Great  Grandchildren,  relatives  and 
friends  too  numerous  to  mention.  Eleanor  also  had  special  friends  and 
prayer  partners.  Pastor  Hans  & Hanet  Marten  and  Gerald  & Danice  Sanderson, 
Betty  Sullivan,  Madeline  Widmer  and  the  Congregation  of  the  Assembly  of 
God  Church  in  Maple  Creek. 


Eleanor  was  never  afraid  to  ask  for  prayer,  as  she  was  always  praying 
for  others.  She  loves  Jesus,  and  now  she  is  gone  to  be  with  Him.  She  found 
solace  in  the  church  and  embraced  the  scriptures  for  words  of 
encouragement  and  strength.  Eleanor  was  raised  by  her  special  Grandparents, 
Jimmy  Bigstone  & Grace  Whitebear. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Harry  Buffalocalf  Sr.  in  2000.  Her 
mother  Isabel  (Bigstone)  Peltier  in  2004,  two  aunts,  Evelyn  Buffalocalf 
and  Mina  Pasap.  Brothers;  Raymond,  John,  and  Gordon  Peltier  2005  and 
infant  brother  Joseph  Peltier.  Her  Sister  Lydia  Peltier  and  daughter-in- 
law,  Angeline  Buffalocalf  in  2005.  Eleanor  was  also  predeceased  by  her 
special  friend  Joe  Zieg. 

Officiating:  Pastor  Hans  Marten,  Tuesday,  January  10,  2006.  Service, 
viewing  and  eulogy  at  2:00  pm,  Binkley's  Funeral  Home.  Lunch  & tea  to  be 
served  at  the  Assembly  of  God  church  basement.  Wake  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  January  11,  2006  at  5:00  pm.  Traditional  service  on  Thursday, 
January  12,  2006  at  2:00  pm  at  the  Whitebear  Community  Hall.  Elder  Francis 
Lonechild.  Interment:  Bigstone  Cemetery.  Pallbearers:  Barry  Buffalocalf, 
Harry  Jr.  Buffalocalf,  Delmar  Buffalocalf,  Steve  Buffalocalf,  Micheal 
Buffalocalf,  Russell  Buffalocalf,  Christopher  Marcotte,  Clarence 
Buffalocalf. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2005  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

January  28,  2006 

Abenaki  alamikos/greetings  maker  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  kanawoga/cold  moon 
Mohawk  tsothohrhko :wa/moon  of  the  big  cold 
Passmamquoddy  opolahsomuwehs/whirling  wind  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Big  Mountain,  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Iron  Natives 

Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Wars  are  fought  to  see  who  owns  the  land,  but  in  the  end  it  possesses  man. 
Who  dares  say  he  owns  it-  is  he  not  buried  beneath  it?" 

_Cochise  , Chiricahua  Apache 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


Nancy  Two  Stars  wrote  the  Lake  Traverse  Sisseton  Wahpeton  tribal  news, 
"Sota  Iya  Ye  Yapi",  to  remind  her  people  that  there  are  visions  we  need  to 
remember  and  hold  to.  These  are  not  dreams  or  myths.  They  are  gifted 
visions  of  what  is  to  be. 

One  in  particular  opened  my  heart.  It  was  one  of  the  things  I was 
honored  to  share  when  this  humble  newsletter  began  fourteen  years  ago. 

As  you  read  the  Hopi  prophecy  it  is  my  prayer  it  will  rekindle  your 
hopes,  dreams  and  Spirit  in  such  a way  that  you  will  help  make  our  Sacred 
Hoop  whole  again,  and  help  your  own  People  remember  the  proud  legacy 
handed  down  to  them  by  your  ancestors. 

Get  on  the  sacred  path  laid  down  before  you  and  take  your  children  there 
with  you,  so  they  might  know  the  gift  of  life  and  turn  away  from  gangs, 
meth  and  glue  sniffing. 


Where  do  we  stand  today?  Hopi  Prophecy  updated  - 

The  prophecies  which  have  emerged  from  the  tribal  past,  like  underground 
streams,  nourish  the  modern  Indian  movements.  Of  these  ancient  visions 
that  foretell  the  future,  none  is  better  known,  nor  more  influential,  than 
the  Hopi  Prophecy.  It  was  the  source  of  the  "Letter  to  President  Truman" 
by  the  Hopi  clan  chiefs  and  traditional  leaders  who  challenged  the  US 
government's  moral  authority  and  reaffirmed  their  own  religious  beliefs. 
"What  has  become  of  your  religion?"  the  Hopis  asked  the  President. 

Hopi  Indian  Empire,  Oraibi,  Arizona 
March  28,  1949 

The  President 

The  White  House,  Washington,  DC 
To  the  President: 

We,  the  hereditary  Hopi  Chieftains  of  the  Hopi  Pueblos  of  Hotevila, 
Shungopovi,  and  Mushongnovi  humbly  request  a word  with  you. 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  our  traditional 
form  of  government  and  our  religious  principles;  sacredly  authorized  and 
entrusted  to  speak,  act,  and  to  execute  our  duties  and  obligations  for  all 
the  common  people  throughout  this  land  of  the  Hopi  Empire,  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  life,  which  were  laid  down  for  us  by 
our  Great  Spirit,  Masau'u,  and  by  our  forefathers,  we  hereby  assembled  in 
the  Hopi  Pueblo  of  Shungopovi  on  March  9,  13,  26  and  28  of  this  year  1949 
for  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
others  in  this  land  that  the  Hopi  Empire  is  still  in  existence,  its 
traditional  path  unbroken  and  its  religious  order  intact  and  practiced, 
and  the  Stone  Tablets,  upon  which  are  written  the  boundaries  of  the  Hopi 
Empire,  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Chiefs  of  Oraibi  and  Hotevila 
Pueblos . . . 

What  we  say  is  from  our  hearts.  We  speak  truths  that  are  based  upon  our 
own  tradition  and  religion.  We  speak  as  the  first  people  in  this  land  you 
call  America.  And  we  speak  to  you,  a white  man,  that  last  people  who  came 
to  our  shores  seeking  freedom  of  worship,  speech,  assembly,  and  a right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And  we  are  speaking  to  all 
the  American  Indian  people. 

Today  we,  Hopi  and  white  man,  come  face  to  face  at  the  crossroad  of  our 
respective  life.  At  last  our  paths  have  crossed  and  it  was  foretold  it 
would  be  at  the  most  crucial  time  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Everywhere, 


people  are  confused.  What  we  decide  now  and  do  hereafter  will  be  the  fate 
of  our  respective  people.  Because  we  Hopi  leaders  are  following  our 
traditional  instructions , we  must  make  our  position  clear  to  you  and  we 
expect  you  to  do  the  same  to  us... 

The  Hopi  form  of  government  was  established  solely  upon  religious  and 
traditional  grounds.  The  divine  plan  of  life  in  this  land  was  laid  out  by 
Great  Spirit,  Masau'u.  This  plan  cannot  be  changed.  The  Hopi  life  is  all 
set  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  life  of  this  divine  plan. 

We  can  not  do  otherwise  but  to  follow  this  plan.  There  is  no  other  way  for 
us . . . 

This  land  is  a sacred  home  of  the  Hopi  people  and  all  the  Indian  race  in 
this  land.  It  was  given  to  the  Hopi  people  the  task  to  guard  this  land  not 
by  force  of  arms,  but  by  humble  prayers,  by  obedience  to  our  traditional 
and  religious  instruction,  and  by  being  faithful  to  our  Great  Spirit, 
Masau'u.  We  are  still  a sovereign  nation.  Our  flag  still  flies  throughout 
our  land  (our  ancient  ruins).  We  have  never  abandoned  our  sovereignty  to 
any  foreign  power  or  nation.  We've  been  self-governing  people  long  before 
any  white  man  came  to  our  shores.  What  Great  Spirit  made  and  planned  no 
power  on  earth  can  change. 

The  boundaries  of  our  Empire  were  established  permanently  and  was  written 
upon  Stone  Tablets  which  are  still  with  us.  Another  was  given  to  his  white 
brother,  who  after  emerging  of  the  first  people  to  this  new  land  went  east 
with  the  understanding  that  he  will  return  with  his  Stone  Tablet  to  the 
Hopis.  These  Stone  Tablets  when  put  together  and  if  they  agree  will  prove 
to  the  whole  world  that  this  land  truly  belongs  to  the  Hopi  people  and 
that  they  are  true  brothers.  Then  the  white  brother  will  restore  order  and 
judge  all  people  here  who  have  been  faithful  to  their  traditional  and 
religious  principles  and  who  have  mistreated  his  people... 

We,  the  traditional  leaders,  want  you  and  the  American  people  to  know  that 
we  will  stand  firmly  upon  our  own  traditional  and  religious  grounds.  And 
that  we  will  not  bind  ourselves  to  any  foreign  nation  at  this  time. 

Neither  will  we  go  with  you  on  a wild  and  reckless  adventure  which  we  know 
will  lead  us  only  to  a total  ruin.  Our  Hopi  form  of  government  is  all  set 
and  ready  for  such  eventuality.  We  have  met  all  other  rich  and  powerful 
nations  who  have  come  to  our  shores,  from  the  Early  Spanish  Conquistadors 
down  to  the  present  government  of  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  have  used 
force  in  trying  to  wipe  out  our  existence  here  in  our  own  home.  We  want  to 
come  to  our  own  destiny  in  our  own  way.  We  have  no  enemy.  We  will  neither 
show  our  bows  and  arrows  to  anyone  at  this  time.  This  is  our  only  way  to 
everlasting  life  and  happiness.  Our  tradition  and  religious  training 
forbid  us  to  harm,  kill  and  molest  anyone.  We,  therefore,  objected  to  our 
boys  being  forced  to  be  trained  for  war  to  become 

murderers  and  destroyers.  It  is  you  who  should  protect  us.  What  nation 
who  has  taken  up  arms  ever  brought  peace  and  happiness  to  his  people? 

All  the  laws  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  made  without 
our  consent,  knowledge,  and  approval,  yet  we  are  being  forced  to  do 
everything  that  we  know  is  contrary  to  our  religious  principles  and  those 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now  we  ask  you,  American  people,  what  has  become  of  your  religion  and  your 
tradition?  Where  do  we  stand  today?  The  time  has  come  now  for  all  of  us  as 
leaders  of  our  people  to  re-examine  ourselves,  our  past  deeds,  and  our 
future  plans.  The  judgment  day  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Let  us  make  haste  and 
set  our  house  in  order  before  it  is  too  late. 

We  believe  these  to  be  truths,  and  from  our  hearts  and  for  these  reasons, 
we,  Hopi  Chieftains,  urge  you  to  give  these  thoughts  your  most  earnest 
considerations.  And  after  a thorough  and  careful  consideration,  we  want  to 
hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience.  This  is  our  sacred  duty  to  our 


people.  We  are.  Sincerely  yours. 

Chief  Talahaftewa,  Village  Chief,  Bear  Clan,  Shungopovi 

Basevaya,  Adviser,  Katchin  Clan,  Shungopovi 

Andrew  Hermequaftewa,  Adviser,  Blue  Bird  Clan,  Shungopovi 

Chief  Sackmasa,  Village  Crier,  Coyote  Clan,  Mushongnovi 

Chief  Dames  Pongayawyma,  Village  Chief,  Kotop  Clan  (Fire),  Hotevila 

Chief  Dan  Katchongva,  Adviser,  Co-Ruler,  Sun  Clan,  Hotevila 
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Gary  Smith  (*,*) 
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Tribal  members  recount  hardships  created  by  mines 
Larry  Kline 
Havre  Daily  News 

lkline@havredailynews . com  cmailto : lkline@havredailynews . com> 

January  12,  2006 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  - Almost  20  years  later,  Tina  Has  The  Eagle  can  still 
hear  her  3-year-old  son's  screams. 

The  boy  was  playing  in  the  waters  that  flow  onto  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation  from  the  now-defunct  Zortman- Landusky  gold  project  along  the 
reservation's  southern  border  when  his  feet  started  to  burn.  Cold  water 
didn't  help,  and  only  a doctor's  visit  eased  the  pain. 

Her  son's  feet  are  still  scarred,  she  said. 

Has  The  Eagle,  a tribal  council  member,  on  Wednesday  joined  about  20 
other  people  at  a public  hearing  who  told  the  Montana  Board  of 
Environmental  Review  that  a proposed  rule  to  quicken  the  cleanup  of  water 
contaminated  by  mining  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  other 
communities  in  the  state. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  other  families  suffer  the  consequences  we  have," 

Has  The  Eagle  said. 

The  board  will  now  take  a little  more  time  to  consider  the  rule.  Its 
members  decided  to  extend  the  deadline  for  public  comment  from  next 
Wednesday  to  March  17.  They  will  also  consider  rewording  the  rule,  which 
was  submitted  by  Fort  Belknap  tribes  and  the  Montana  Environmental 
Information  Center  last  summer. 

The  rule  would  require  that  mining  operations,  in  their  application  for 
a permit,  demonstrate  they  can  clean  up  surface  and  groundwater 
contamination  within  the  same  time  frame  as  other  cleanup  at  the  mine. 

At  a public  hearing  on  Tuesday  in  Boulder,  mining  industry 
representatives  and  other  critics  of  the  rule  said  it  would  throw  existing 
mines  out  of  business,  and  called  the  treatment  requirement  impossible  to 
satisfy.  While  Tuesday's  meeting  only  saw  one  advocate,  only  one  opponent 
spoke  Wednesday  at  the  bingo  hall  in  Fort  Belknap  Agency. 

MEIC  water  and  mining  program  director  Jeff  Barber  proposed  two  changes 
to  the  rule.  One  would  exclude  existing  mine  operations,  while  the  other 
would  change  the  language  of  the  rule. 

Linder  the  current  proposal,  mining  companies  would  have  to  "conclusively 
demonstrate"  that  perpetual  water  treatment  would  not  be  needed  at  mine 
sites  that  have  been  closed  and  cleaned  up.  Barber  wants  the  rule  changed 
so  that  companies  will  have  to  provide  "clear  and  convincing  evidence." 

The  proposed  exclusion  for  existing  mines  means  the  state  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality  will  rework  an  economic  study  of  the  rule's  effects. 

Like  Has  The  Eagle,  many  who  spoke  at  the  hearing  remembered  how  times 
have  changed  for  residents  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Reservation . 

Waters  that  flow  onto  tribal  land  from  the  abandoned  mines  now  have  the 
red  and  orange  tints  of  acid  mine  drainage,  they  said.  People  who 
remembered  swimming  in  and  drinking  the  waters  at  Mission  Canyon  said  they 
can't  allow  their  children  and  grandchildren  to  do  the  same. 

Animals  in  the  area  are  sickly  and  lose  patches  of  hair. 

Catherine  Halver,  vice  president  of  Island  Mountain  Protectors,  a grass- 
roots group  that  sued  mine  owner  Pegasus  Gold  Inc.  in  the  mid-1990s,  said 
residents  were  left  "holding  the  sack"  after  the  operation's  closure.  Many 
in  the  area  are  now  forced  to  buy  water  for  bathing,  cooking  and  drinking. 

The  two  open-pit  mines  were  operated  by  Pegasus  from  1979  to  1998,  when 
the  company  went  bankrupt.  The  company  pioneered  the  now-outlawed 
technique  of  heap-leach  mining,  in  which  cyanide  solutions  were  poured 
over  mountain  rubble  to  extract  small  amounts  of  gold.  Large  portions  of 
some  of  the  mountains  in  the  Little  Rockies,  sacred  to  tribal  members  who 


used  them  for  fasting  sites  and  for  hunting,  were  reduced  to  rubble  by  the 
mines'  operation. 

Tribal  environmental  liaison  Dean  Stiffarm  said  state  and  federal 
agencies  did  not  consider  the  mines'  long-term  effects  when  the  mines  were 
permitted  in  1979  and  during  numerous  expansions. 

"All  they  did  was  see  the  dollars,"  Stiffarm  said.  "They  didn't  see  the 
whole  picture  of  what  would  happen." 

Blaine  County  Commissioner  Delores  Plumage  called  the  mines  "a  disaster." 

"That  is  a shame  for  the  state  of  Montana,"  she  said. 

Tribal  council  president  Julia  Doney  said  the  proposed  rule  would  save 
future  generations  across  Montana  from  similar  problems,  adding  that  the 
millions  spent  on  cleanup  at  Zortman-Landusky  could  instead  have  been  used 
to  create  jobs  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Montanans. 

"We  just  want  to  try  to  help  other  communities  to  not  go  through  what 
we've  had  to  go  through,"  Doney  said.  "Mining  companies  come  and  go,  but 
Montanans  stay  here." 

State  Rep.  Jonathan  Windy  Boy,  D-Rocky  Boy  and  a Rocky  Boy  tribal 
council  member,  said  he  will  be  keeping  a "close  eye"  on  the  board's 
actions.  Windy  Boy  sponsored  a bill  last  year  creating  a trust  fund  for 
water  cleanup  at  the  Zortman-Landusky  mines.  The  state  will  deposit  about 
$1.5  million  a year  into  the  fund,  and  the  earnings  will  be  used  for  water 
treatment  when  current  funding  runs  out  in  2018. 

Windy  Boy  said  the  proposed  rule  would  set  up  a checks-and-balances 
system  to  protect  future  generations  from  the  ill  effects  of  mining, 
adding  that  he  would  "seriously  consider"  sponsoring  legislation  next  year 
to  implement  the  requirement  if  the  board  does  not  approve  the  rule. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Utah  State  May  Have  To  Pay  Tribe  Millions 
January  14,  2006 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  A federal  judge  has  ordered  Utah  to  dig  through  up  to  five 
decades  of  accounting  records  for  the  Navajo  Trust  Fund  and  track  some  $35 
million  in  unaccounted  for  funds  and  interest. 

Utah  holds  the  $150  million  oil  trust  for  tribal  members  in  San  Juan 
County,  who  filed  a class  action  1992  class  action  suit  demanding  the 
accounting  and  alleging  the  state  has  mismanaged  their  money.  Money  in  the 
trust  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  projects  to  benefit  Navajos. 

If  the  state  can't  account  for  the  money,  it  will  ultimately  have  to 
repay  the  trust,  U.S.  District  Judge  Tena  Campbell  said  in  her  ruling. 

Created  by  Congress  in  1933,  the  trust  documents  mandate  that  37.5 
percent  of  royalties  from  oil  and  gas  exploration  on  Navajo  reservation  be 
held  by  the  state  and  used  for  health,  education  and  general  tribe  welfare. 

Attorney  Brian  Barnard,  who  represents  the  families,  said  there  is  some 
indication  that  the  trust  was  correctly  managed,  but  also  evidence  that 
Utah  gave  funds  to  groups  that  embezzled  from  it.  For  example,  $35  million 
given  to  the  Utah  Navajo  Development  Council,  a New  Mexico  nonprofit  group, 
was  used  to  create  Utah  Navajo  Industries,  a for-profit  company  that 
developed  small  businesses.  Officers  of  both  groups  were  later  convicted 
of  embezzling  from  the  trust. 

"The  state  has  never  taken  money.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  state 
has  mismanaged  it,"  Barnard  said. 

But  deputy  Utah  Attorney  General  Phil  Lott  said  a judge  will  have  to 
ultimately  decided  if  the  state  must  pay  the  trust. 

"Accounting  does  not  equal  a determination  that  the  state  has  to  pay 


anything/'  Lott  said.  "We're  not  at  that  point  yet." 

Lott  could  not  estimate  how  long  the  accounting  audit  might  take. 

Campbell  said  in  her  ruling  that  she  will  examine  each  decade  of  records 
according  to  the  accounting  standards  used  during  that  time. 

Barnard  said  he  fears  tracking  funds  some  funds,  given  that  the  UNDC  and 
UNI  have  both  disbanded  after  declaring  bankruptcy. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Bush  lauded  for  extending  trust  fund  deadline 
Tribes  have  additional  year  to  file  claims 
January  17,  2006 

An  organization  that  monitors  the  Indian  trust  fund  process  has 
"applauded  the  leadership  of  President  George  W.  Bush"  after  a law 
extending  for  one  year  the  period  that  trust  fund  holders  can  file  claims 
against  the  Department  of  Interior  was  signed  into  law. 

Bush  approved  the  legislation  after  Congress  passed  it  in  late  December. 
"This  one  year  extension  will  encourage  and  permit  tribes  and  the 
federal  government  to  continue  efforts  to  negotiate,  rather  than  litigate, 
settlement  of  disputed  Indian  trust  fund  balances,"  said  Intertribal 
Monitoring  Association  president  Dim  Gray  in  a statement.  "We  applaud 
President  Bush  for  signing  this  important  bill  into  law." 

The  ITMA  is  a national  non-profit  organization  made  up  of  64  tribes.  It 
was  created  in  1990  to  monitor  the  trust  fund  situation. 

In  1999,  Congress  gave  tribes  a six-year  period-until  the  end  of  2005- 
to  file  a trust  fund  claim.  ITMA  officials  say  that  if  the  deadline  had 
not  been  extended,  tribes  may  have  lost  out  because  they  did  not  realize 
time  had  elapsed,  and  that  the  extension  "now  permits  them  opportunities 
for  equitable  redress  in  court  or  for  negotiated  settlements  with  the" 
feds . 

"This  extension  will  save  everyone  time  and  money  as  settlement 
resolutions  are  negotiated,"  Gray  said. 

The  lawsuit  over  Indian  accounts,  which  involves  Indian  trust  fund 
holders  suing  the  government  for  mismanaging  their  money,  has  now  been  in 
court  for  close  to  a decade. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Justice  department  sides  with  tribe  in  Supreme  Court  request 
January  18,  2006 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  (AP)  _ The  federal  government  has  joined  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation  of  New  York  in  asking  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  review  a lower 
court's  dismissal  of  the  tribe's  land  claim  and  $248  million  judgment. 

The  Cayugas,  meanwhile,  have  been  granted  a second  extension  for  filing 


their  challenge  to  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal's  decision.  The 
tribe  now  has  until  Feb.  3 to  submit  a written  request  to  have  its  case 
heard  by  the  nation's  top  court. 

Last  Dune,  in  a 2-to-l  decision,  the  New  York  City-based  federal  appeals 
court  overturned  the  judgment  and  dismissed  the  Cayuga  land  claim,  ruling 
the  New  York  Cayugas  and  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  waited  too  long 
to  reclaim  64,000  acres  of  ancestral  homeland  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
counties . 

Officials  in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  said  they  were  not  surprised  by 
the  Dustice  Department  joining  the  Cayugas  in  asking  the  top  court  to 
review  the  case.  They  doubted  the  significance  of  the  move  since  the 
federal  government  has  sided  with  the  tribe  throughout  the  25-year  dispute 

"I  think  it  was  an  automatic  for  the  federal  government.  Their 
perception  is  that  it's  their  responsibility  to  defend  the  welfare  of 
Native  Americans,"  Cayuga  County  Legislature  Chairman  George  Fearon  said. 

An  Indian  law  expert  at  Syracuse  University  said  having  the  federal 
government  on  their  side  could  bolster  the  Cayugas'  attempt  to  have  the 
top  court  overrule  the  appeals  court  decision. 

"I  think  it's  fair  to  interpret  this  as  if  the  federal  government  felt 
the  2nd  Circuit  decision  was  correct,  they  would  not  have  gotten  involved, 
" said  Robert  Odawi  Porter,  director  of  Syracuse  University's  Center  for 
Indigenous  Law,  Governance  and  Citizenship. 

The  Supreme  Court,  which  hears  about  one  in  every  100  appeals  brought 
before  it,  could  decide  on  whether  to  review  the  case  by  the  end  of  its 
current  term  in  Dune.  If  it  does,  arguments  could  be  heard  in  the  court's 
next  term,  which  starts  in  October. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Newsday  Inc. 
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New  York's  tax  attack  gears  up 

by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 

Danuary  12,  2006 

After  years  spent  dreaming  of  casinos.  New  York  tribes  are  finding  that 
threat  to  their  basic  sovereignty  has  crept  up  on  them  while  they  napped. 
The  Suffolk  County  police  siege  of  the  Poospatuck  reservation  opens  a 
state  attack  on  Indian  tax  sovereignty  which  could  unravel  a decade  of 
economic  and  social  progress. 

Under  orders  from  the  state  Legislature,  Gov.  George  Pataki's 
administration  is  preparing  to  impose  tax  regulations  on  reservation  sales 
that  it  first  tried  to  enforce  in  the  mid- '90s.  New  York  Indians  might 
have  thought  they  defeated  this  measure  in  1997;  but  it  is  back  again,  due 
to  take  effect  March  1. 

The  grass-roots  Indian  rebellion  of  spring  1997  is  one  of  the  stirring 
episodes  of  modern  tribal  history.  Although  a number  of  tribal  leaders  had 
signed  tax  compacts  with  the  state,  two  tribes  - the  Seneca  and  the 
Unkechaug  - held  out.  Protests  spread,  closing  interstate  highways.  Clan 
mothers  chastised  leaders  who  had  compromised.  The  Mohawks  joined  in.  As 
state  police  lost  control,  beating  women  and  children  at  Onondaga,  Pataki 
backed  down.  At  the  end  of  May,  he  flew  to  Buffalo  to  make  a dramatic 
speech  promising  respect  for  tribal  sovereignty.  In  spite  of  a U.S. 

Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the  regulations  drafted  by  his  Department 
of  Taxation  and  Finance,  Pataki  said  the  state  would  no  longer  attempt  to 
tax  reservation  sales,  whether  to  Indians  or  non-Indians. 

It  was  a wise  policy  and  a great  victory,  not  only  for  the  tribes  but 
for  the  best  instincts  of  the  Republican  Party.  Reservation  tax 


sovereignty  happened  to  mesh  nicely  with  the  party's  "supply-side" 
economics,  which  sought  economic  growth  through  tax  reductions.  During  the 
decade  that  followed  Pataki's  speech,  entrepreneurs  flourished  on  the 
reservations  that  were  open  to  them,  and  Indian  governments  with 
commercial  acumen  built  up  their  own  enterprises.  The  tribes  launched 
hundreds  of  small  businesses  and  created  thousands  of  jobs,  for  the  most 
part  without  help  from  casino  revenues.  Republicans,  inspired  by  lack  Kemp, 
simultaneously  tried  to  spur  economic  growth  in  tax-free  districts  they 
called  Empire  Zones,  but  their  results  paled  beside  the  success  on  the 
reservations . 

Yet  Republicans  now  seem  eager  to  destroy  their  one  successful  social 
program,  the  one  policy  that  has  helped  bring  hope  and  prosperity  to  what 
was  once  the  most  oppressed  and  impoverished  population  on  the  continent. 
Pataki  argues  that  the  state  Legislature  tied  his  hands.  Under  lobbying  by 
convenience  store  and  gas  station  associations,  the  narrowest  of  special 
interests,  both  houses  passed  a law  demanding  taxation  of  the  reservations . 
Pataki  vetoed  it  once,  but  his  protests  ring  hollow.  For  years,  his 
negotiators  have  worked  to  reverse  his  one  wise  deed,  demanding  tax 
concessions  whenever  possible  as  they  worked  out  deals  on  land  claims  and 
gaming  compacts. 

It  should  be  said  that  Democrats  haven't  been  any  better.  The  House, 
controlled  by  Democrats,  pushed  for  the  tax  regulations  as  hard  as  the 
Republican  Senate.  Democratic  state  Attorney  General  Eliot  Spitzer  has 
steadily  tightened  the  noose  on  reservation  economies.  He  has  been 
pressuring  credit  card  companies  and  delivery  services  not  to  process 
Internet  sales  of  cigarettes,  a major  business  on  the  Seneca  reservations: 
and  now  he  is  turning  the  screws  on  cigarette  distributors  not  to  supply 
unstamped  cigarettes  to  the  reservations  themselves.  He  hasn't  mentioned 
Indians  in  his  frequent  press  releases,  perhaps  to  avoid  roiling  his 
upcoming  campaign  for  governor,  but  the  legal  documents  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  he  is  preparing  a crackdown  when  the  tax  goes  into  effect 
March  1. 

The  tribes  are  divided  and  poorly  prepared  for  the  onslaught.  The  Seneca 
have  done  the  most,  with  a public  relations  campaign  focusing  on  their  own 
treaties.  But  their  businesses  are  reeling  from  the  Internet  crackdown. 

The  Unkechaug  are  facing  harassment  from  the  Suffolk  County  district 
attorney,  a campaign  that  looks  a lot  like  part  of  a master  strategy.  It's 
no  coincidence  that  Unkechaug  Chief  Harry  Wallace,  a trained  lawyer 
committed  to  tribal  sovereignty,  was  one  of  the  main  leaders  of  the  1997 
resistance.  Other  tribes  have  been  diverted  by  their  quest  for  casinos. 

Some  emigre  Iroquois  tribes  sold  out  the  tax  struggle  entirely,  accepting 
state  taxation  as  the  price  for  regaining  territory  in  the  state  and  a 
slice  of  the  potential  gaming  market.  In  that  sense,  the  collapse  of  their 
land  settlements  last  year  now  looks  like  a blessing.  As  once-steadfast 
Haudenosaunee  nations  increasingly  make  assessments  based  on  percentages 
rather  than  principles,  their  very  existence  as  the  orig  inally  free  and 
inherently  independent  peoples  of  their  own  lands  is  jeopardized. 

Even  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  (Akwesasne)  accepted  a weak  deal  in  attempting 
to  protect  their  thriving  reservation  businesses.  They  gave  up  tax 
sovereignty  over  their  potential  Catskills  casino  in  return  for  a promise 
that  the  state  tax  department  would  "take  into  account"  their  self- 
regulation of  their  cigarette  and  gasoline  sales  in  the  Akwesasne  homeland. 
This  deal  was  supposed  to  produce  a commercial  treaty  in  lieu  of  the  tax 
regulations,  but  the  Legislature  never  passed  the  bill  providing  for  that 
process.  And  the  state  showed  bad  faith  from  the  get-go,  demanding  to  tax 
big-ticket  reservation  sales  like  cars  and  boats. 

The  tribes  that  let  the  tax  issue  lapse  in  their  dreams  of  casinos  can 
now  awaken  to  the  irony  that  the  only  newly  opened  gaming  facilities  in 
the  state  belong  to  the  Seneca  Nation,  which  steadfastly  refused  to  make 
any  concessions  on  its  tax  sovereignty.  The  Seneca  position  should  have 
been  the  template  for  all  the  other  tribes,  and  it  shows  the  true 
intentions  of  Pataki's  negotiators  that  they  tried  to  get  as  far  from  it 
as  possible  in  all  their  other  settlements. 

It  will  take  a supreme  effort  for  the  New  York  tribes  to  regain  the 
spirit  of  '97,  but  they  have  little  choice  if  they  are  to  protect  the 


gains  of  the  last  decade.  The  evidence  is  that  tribes  that  compromise 
their  sovereignty  to  get  casinos  usually  wind  up  with  neither. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe's  Appeal  Rejected  - Flartford  Courant 
January  19,  2006 

An  appeals  panel  within  the  Interior  Department  has  denied  a request  by 
the  Eastern  Pequot  Indians  to  reconsider  their  petition  for  federal 
recognition.  The  tribe  filed  its  appeal  with  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian 
Appeals  last  Thursday,  and  in  a ruling  dated  last  Friday  the  panel  denied 
the  request  for  reconsideration.  Interior  officials  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  late  Wednesday. 

"They  dismissed  it  for  lack  of  jurisdiction.  They  said  that,  as  written, 
the  revised  final  determination  stated  that  it  was  final,"  said  Patricia 
Marks,  lawyer  for  the  Easterns.  "We  thought  we  had  a legitimate  right  to 
appeal,"  Marks  said.  "After  all  of  the  efforts  the  [Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs]  made  to  hear  the  state's  case  ...  to  have  the  Eastern  Pequots 
turned  down  the  first  time  their  petition  is  appealed  is  very 
disappointing. " 

We  thought  we  had  a legitimate  right  to  appeal,"  Marks  said.  "After  all 
of  the  efforts  the  [Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs]  made  to  hear  the  state's 
case  ...  to  have  the  Eastern  Pequots  turned  down  the  first  time  their 
petition  is  appealed  is  very  disappointing." 

Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  said  the  Easterns'  case  was 
"completely  lacking  in  merit  with  no  basis  in  fact  or  law." 

"The  IBIA's  quick  reaction  - in  barely  a day's  time  - is  an  unsurprising, 
well-merited  result  for  the  Eastern  Pequots'  appeal,"  Blumenthal  said. 

The  tribe,  in  its  appeal,  asked  the  appeals  panel  to  reconsider  the  case 
because  federal  rules  allow  for  a "full  and  fair  evaluation  of  a request 
for  reconsideration."  In  the  appeal,  the  tribe  said  it  had  new  evidence 
and  that  the  review  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  other 
evidence  was  "inadequate  and  incomplete." 

The  tribe  also  noted  that  in  previous  rulings  the  BIA  had  upheld 
evidence  submitted  and  it  was  only  after  the  BIA's  final  "reconsidered" 
ruling  last  year  that  the  Easterns'  history  was  questioned.  The  Easterns 
won  federal  recognition  as  a tribe  in  2002,  but  after  an  appeal  by  the 
state,  the  BIA  issued  a revised  ruling  rejecting  the  tribe  in  October. 

"It  was  a long  shot,  but  it  was  a shot  we  had  to  try  just  on  the  basis 
of  fairness,"  said  Eastern  Pequot  Chairwoman  Marcia  Flowers.  "We  are 
stronger  than  ever." 

The  Easterns  can  now  challenge  their  denial  in  federal  court,  a route 
that  another  Connecticut  tribe,  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation,  already  is 
pursuing. 

Copyright  c.  2006  by  The  Hartford  Courant. 
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Delaware  Tribe  members  promote  recognition 
E-E  Staff  Report 
lanuary  18,  2006 

Members  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  visited  Washington,  D.C.  on  last 
week  regarding  the  tirbes  recent  loss  of  federal  recognition. 

The  tribe  was  represented  by  Assistant  Chief  lerry  Douglas,  Tribal 
Council  Secretary  Jenifer  Pechonick  (Pate),  and  Delaware  Trust  Board 
Member  Wayne  Stull. 

They  were  accompanied  in  their  visit  by  a rribal  attorney  from  New 
Mexico  and  a Washington,  D.C.  lobbyist. 

During  the  trip  the  group  met  with  most  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation.  Senate  Select  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  acting  assistant 
secretary  of  Interior  and  other  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials. 

Meeting  topics  covered  what  the  tribe  must  to  do  to  recover  the  federal 
recognition  it  lost  following  a November,  2004  court  ruling. 

The  Delaware  delegation  returned  to  Bartlesville  late  Thursday  evening 
saying  they  were  very  encouraged  with  the  information  gained  at  the 
meetings . 

Chief  candidate  Jenifer  Pechonick  (Pate)  has  called  a community  meeting 
from  2 to  4 p.m.  today  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  trip.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Delaware  Community  Center,  5100  E.  Tuxedo  Blvd. 

All  Delaware  tribal  members  are  asked  to  attend  and  have  their  questions 
about  the  results  of  the  trip  answered. 

According  to  the  press  release.  Assistant  Chief  lerry  Douglas  and 
Secretary  lenifer  Pechonick  (Pate)  and  Trust  board  Member  Wayne  Stull  also 
encourage  all  Delaware  Tribal  Members  to  remember  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  of  their  personal  choice  in  the  lan.  21  Tribal  Election. 

Copyright  C.  2006  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  religions  are  not  as  sacred  as  almighty  dollar 
lanuary  17,  2006 

The  last  time,  maybe  the  only  time,  that  most  people  in  Arizona  went 
along  with  the  idea  that  Native  American  spiritual  beliefs  are  part  of  a 
legitimate  religion  occurred  early  in  April  2003,  when  snow  fell  in  Tuba 
City. 

At  the  time,  news  organizations  from  all  over  the  globe  were  covering 
the  story  of  Pfc.  Lori  Piestewa,  the  first  Native  American  woman  to  die 
for  the  United  States  in  combat.  Reporters  had  been  told  that  the  name 
Piestewa,  in  Hopi,  refers  to  rainwater  that  collects  after  a heavy 
downpour.  Then,  only  a few  hours  after  Piestewa' s parents  were  informed  of 
her  death  in  Iraq,  it  snowed. 

Lori's  mother,  Percy,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "She  (Lori)  came  down  in 
moisture  and  told  us,  'I'm  at  peace  with  myself,  and  I'm  with  the  creator.' 
We  knew  it  was  her  sending  us  a message  in  the  snow." 

People  all  over  the  world  heard  about  the  message  in  the  snow,  and  for 
that  brief  moment,  everyone  seemed  to  believe  it  was  a message  from  above. 

But  that  was  then.  We  were  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  The  death  of 
Piestewa  and  other  soldiers  was  a shock  that  we  needed  to  get  through. 

Once  that  happened,  it  appears  that  our  view  of  Native  American 
spirituality  shifted  from  reverential  to  mildly  dismissive. 

If  that  were  not  true,  spiritual  leaders  and  followers  from  what  we 
think  of  as  mainstream  religions  would  be  up  in  arms  over  what  happened 


last  week  in  federal  court.  A judge  decided  that  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  ski 
resort  could  install  equipment  that  would  make  artificial  snow  using 
reclaimed  wastewater  from  Flagstaff. 

Some  tribes  in  the  area  consider  the  mountains  sacred.  Last  summer , when 
the  issue  was  heating  up,  a Navajo  medicine  man  told  The  Arizona 
Republic's  Mark  Shaffer:  "The  peaks  have  a lot  of  religious  power  when 
they  are  undisturbed.  But  putting  wastewater  up  there  would  be  like 
turning  our  shrine  into  a toilet." 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  didn't  see  it  that  way,  however.  Neither  did  the 
operators  of  the  Arizona  Snowbowl,  which  this  year  is  suffering  from  what 
could  turn  out  to  be  its  driest  season  on  record.  And  neither  did  the 
federal  judge. 

Flundreds  of  people  have  jobs  related  to  skiing,  which  pumps  millions  of 
dollars  into  Flagstaff's  economy. 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  business  owners  would  support  the  push  to 
make  artificial  snow.  In  a battle  between  the  Almighty  and  the  almighty 
dollar,  the  Church  of  the  Greenback  usually  wins.  Arizona  Snowbowl  is  on 
federal  land,  so  Indian  claims  that  its  surroundings  are  "sacred"  can 
easily  lose  out  in  court. 

But  reaction  to  the  court's  decision  not  only  demonstrates  how  much  we 
care  about  money;  it  shows  just  how  little  we  think  of  Native  American 
"religions . " 

There  has  been  no  visible  effort  among  other  religious  congregations  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  tribes.  No  meeting  between  medicine  men,  who  are 
said  to  travel  from  far  away  to  perform  ceremonies  on  the  San  Francisco 
Peaks,  and  the  spiritual  leaders  of  more  well-known  faiths.  No  rallying  of 
Christians,  Muslims  and  lews  behind  the  Native  religions. 

Every  spiritual  person  believes  that  he  is  a member  of  the  one  true 
faith.  But  most  of  the  time  when  a single  religion  is  pushed  aside  by 
commerce  or  common  prejudice,  leaders  from  other  persuasions  come  to  its 
defense. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  a court  told  Christians  in  the  area  that 
local  businesses  needed  all  the  available  fresh  water  and  that  pastors 
would  have  to  use  chemically  treated  effluent  for  baptisms. 
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Navajo  health  officials  confirm  us  death 
January  21,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  (AP)  - Navajo  Nation  health  officials  have  confirmed  that  an 
American  Indian  woman  contracted  hantavirus  and  died  from  the  disease 
within  the  past  three  weeks. 

The  woman's  name  was  not  released,  but  health  officials  said  the  case 
was  confirmed  in  the  Arizona  portion  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  reservation 
spans  parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

Dr.  Douglas  Peter,  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Navajo  Area  Indian 
Flealth  Service,  urged  residents  to  avoid  contact  with  rodents  as  well  as 
their  nests  and  droppings. 

Flantavirus  is  passed  to  humans  when  they  inhale  particles  of  dried  urine 
or  feces  from  infected  rodents,  especially  deer  mice.  The  problem  most 
often  occurs  when  people  enter  buildings  such  as  cabins  or  sheds  that  have 
been  closed  for  a while  and  have  been  infested  by  mice. 

Flantavirus  is  marked  by  fever,  headache  and  muscle  ache,  possibly  with 
chills,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  progresses  rapidly  to  severe  difficulty 
in  breathing  and,  in  some  cases,  death.  Symptoms  develop  one  to  six  weeks 


after  exposure. 

The  disease  was  first  identified  in  the  Four  Corners  area  in  1993,  when 
18  people  got  sick  and  10  died.  The  outbreak  led  to  the  identification  of 
hantavirus  pulmonary  syndrome. 
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Navajo  future  bleeding  away 

Dollar  flow  from  reservation  drains  its  economic  stability 

Editor's  note:  This  is  the  first  in  a three-part  series  looking  at  economic 

problems  that  plague  the  Navajo  Nation. 

By  3ohn  Christian  Hopkins 
Dine'  Bureau 
January  18,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Every  year,  millions  of  dollars  flow  from  the  Navajo  Nation 
to  surrounding  towns,  and  much  less  comes  back  across  the  border.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  85  percent  of  all  the  money  that  comes  to  the 
reservation  each  year,  ends  up  being  spent  in  the  border  towns  and  off- 
reservation  . 

Last  year,  Patrick  Sandoval,  chief  of  staff  for  Navajo  Nation  President 
Joe  Shirley  Jr.,  told  a group  of  community  leaders:  "If  we  were  a country, 
the  borders  would  be  closed  because  of  the  unfair  trade  deficit." 

The  two  biggest  imports  to  the  Navajo  reservation  are  cars  and  liquor; 
the  single  largest  export  , Sandoval  said  at  the  time,  "is  cold,  hard 
cash . " 

The  trade  imbalance  in  Navajoland 

"Trade  deficit  is  an  interesting  way  to  put  it.  I've  also  heard  it 
called  'capital  flight',"  said  George  Hardeen,  spokesman  for  Shirley. 

"It's  a fairly  complicated,  interrelated  explanation  to  answer  (the) 
question,  but  simple  and  logical  at  the  same  time." 

It  exists  because  there  are  so  few  businesses  on  the  Navajo  Nation  that 
tribal  members  spend  their  money  on  large  and  small  purchases  in  border 
towns,  such  as  Gallup. 

"Jobs  and  businesses  equal  a robust  economy.  Here,  the  jobs  are 
primarily  government,  which  doesn't  produce  a product  or  service  the 
consumer  purchases.  It  provides  income  to  employees,  yes,  but  not 
something  a consumer  can  turn  around  and  buy,"  Hardeen  explained. 

Big  ticket  items,  such  as  cars,  mobile  homes  and  large  appliances  must 
be  purchased  off-Navajo.  So,  too,  must  medium  ticket  items  such  as 
electronics,  computers,  DVDs,  CDs  be  purchased  off  the  reservation. 

Smaller  items  such  as  clothes,  shoes  and  food  are  generally  also  purchased 
off-Navajo. 

Even  miscellaneous  stuff  that  adds  up,  like  livestock  feed,  tack, 
trailers,  appliances,  furniture,  building  and  construction  supplies,  auto 
parts,  and  on  and  on  all  must  be  purchased  off-Navajo. 

That  means  the  Navajo  economy  itself  is  exported.  The  solution  is  to 
bring  the  economy  back  to  the  reservation.  But  how  could  that  be 
accomplished? 

"First,  produce  businesses  and  create  a business-friendly  environment," 
Hardeen  said. 

Shirley  recently  urged  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  to  streamline  the 
business  site  leasing  process. 

"It's  not  something  the  president  can  do  alone,  although  he  is  a strong 
supporter  of  free  enterprise,"  Hardeen  said.  "Business  is  contagious  if 
land  is  available.  That's  a local  issue.  Local  chapters  must  first  get  the 


first  step  of  the  Local  Governance  Certification  accepted  by  the 
Transportation  and  Community  Development  Committee,  which  is  their  land 
use  plan  certification.  That  will  free  them  to  declare  which  areas  can  be 
business  sites." 

Another  part  of  that  problem  is  more  complex:  the  historical  use  of  land 
allows  a single  person  to  invoke  a "customary  use  area"  to  scuttle  land 
use  if  the  person  claims  he  wants  to  use  it  for  grazing,  whether  he 
actually  grazes  it  or  not,  Hardeen  said. 

"That's  a ubiquitous  problem  on  Navajo  which  will  require  land  reform 
which  no  delegate  will  sponsor.  It's  untouchable  and  has  been  for  years," 
Hardeen  said.  "Without  land,  a prospective  business  cannot  build  a 
building.  Instead,  they  must  lease  a storefront  from  an  existing  Navajo 
Nation  shopping  center,  if  one  exists  and  if  a shop  exists.  So  that's  a 
long  way  to  say  there  are  limitations  to  open  a traditional  kind  of 
business . " 

Capital  Improvement  Plan 

One  of  many  reasons  those  who  support  President  Shirley's  $429  million 
Capital  Improvement  Plan  are  frustrated  with  the  Nation's  council's 
seeming  disinterest  in  it  is  the  immediate  positive  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  current  lackluster  Navajo  economy,  Hardeen  said. 

"The  most  immediate  impact  would  be  the  production  of  construction  jobs 
all  over  Navajoland.  Not  only  would  large  general  contractors  get 
contracts  to  build  the  buildings  called  for  in  the  plan,  innumerable  small 
Navajo  independent  contractors  electrical,  plumbing,  carpentry,  masonry 
would  get  subcontracts.  All  of  them  have  workers  and  office  staff.  Then 
there  are  the  ancillary  businesses  that  are  created  freighters,  food 
services,  rentals  right  down  to  the  burrito  ladies  in  the  morning. 

"The  CIP  would  create  10  years  of  construction  projects,  large  and  small. 
It  would  be  a huge  investment  in  the  economy  and  provide  jobs  for  people 
now,  as  well  as  the  high  school  graduates  over  that  time  period  who 
otherwise  will  be  forced  to  leave  Navajo  to  find  work,"  Hardeen  said. 

Casinos  will  bring  revenue  to  the  Navajo  Nation  and  create  some 
ancillary  business  as  well,  but  not  on  the  same  scale  and  probably  not 
enough  to  stimulate  the  Navajo  economy  itself  to  bring  balance  to  the 
trade  deficit. 

"The  key  remains  business,  local  jobs  so  people  have  a place  to  spend 
moneylocally, " Hardeen  said. 

Hardeen  also  pointed  to  another  factor:  the  Non-Intercourse  Act  which 
prevented  anyone  without  a BIA  license  from  doing  business  on  Navajoland. 

"That  was  supposed  to  be  a solution  to  the  corruption  and  exploitation 
of  Navajos  in  the  1800s  and  was  needed  at  the  time.  But  the  laws  and 
regulations  were  never  repealed  and  created  a huge  hindrance  to  business 
development,  which,  of  course,  is  so  powerfully  felt  now  long  after  anyone 
remembers  those  old  laws,"  Hardeen  said.  "So,  as  usual,  the  BIA  had  a huge 
role  increating  the  conditions  which  exist  now." 

State  of  the  Nation 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  based  in  Washington  D.C., 
claims  that,  at  26  percent.  Native  Americans  have  the  highest  poverty  rate 
of  any  ethnic  group  in  the  U.S.  NCAI  also  says  Indians'  health  care, 
education  and  income  statistics  are  the  worst  in  the  country. 

Locally,  nearly  half  of  the  Navajo  people  are  unemployed. 

According  to  the  2000  census,  mining  is  the  major  source  of  Navajo 
reservation  income,  bringing  in  about  51  percent  of  it.  With  approximately 
three  million  visitors  a year,  tourism  accounts  for  17  percent  of  the 
tribal  income.  Taxes  generated  by  tribal  business  account  for  32  percent. 

Major  employers  on  the  reservation  include  the  states  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  Navajo  Area  Indian  Health  Services  and  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Program. 

The  Navajo  population  is  more  than  180,000  people,  with  the  median  age 
being  24.  The  median  household  income  is  $20,005.  Forty-three  percent  of 
the  tribe  lives  below  the  U.S.  poverty  line. 

Education  is  also  key,  as  only  a paltry  7 percent  of  Navajos  earn 
college  degrees. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Gallup  Independent. 
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Gas  pipeline  crossing  Nation  no  longer  in  trespass 
By  Ryan  Flail  and  Erny  Zah  The  Daily  Times 
January  19,  2006 

FARMINGTON  - More  than  900  miles  of  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  pipeline  that 
cross  the  Navajo  Nation  are  no  longer  in  trespass  following  an  interim 
arrangement  approved  Jan.  13,  according  to  separate  releases  issued  by  the 
Nation  and  El  Paso. 

"It's  the  end  of  slugging  it  out  in  the  media  in  order  to  reach  an 
accommodation  everyone  can  live  with,"  said  George  Hardeen,  Navajo  Nation 
spokesman . 

A 20-year  lease  requiring  El  Paso  to  pay  $29  million  for  the  right-of- 
way  required  to  run  the  pipe  expired  Oct.  17,  leaving  the  lines  in 
trespass.  The  interim  agreement,  which  expires  Dec.  31,  2006,  calls  for  El 
Paso  to  pay  quarterly  fees  for  the  right-of-way  while  negotiations 
continue . 

"They  were  not  fined.  They  continued  to  operate  and  the  Navajo  Nation 
took  no  adverse  action,"  Flardeen  said. 

Richard  Wheatley,  spokesman  for  El  Paso,  said  the  terms  of  the  interim 
arrangement  will  not  be  disclosed  due  to  a mutual  confidentiality 
agreement  between  the  company  and  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  lease  agreement,  both  sides  have  met  at  the 
negotiating  table,  but  they  remain  quite  a way  apart,  according  to 
spokespersons  for  each  party. 

"El  Paso  and  the  Navajo  Nation  are  still  far  apart.  The  interim 
agreement  is  an  agreement  to  agree  to  disagree  and  to  continue  to  work 
with  each  other,"  Flardeen  said. 

Wheatley  agrees. 

"In  terms  of  the  fair  consideration  we  are  (still  far  apart),"  he  said. 
According  to  statements  made  by  Bruce  Connery,  vice  president  of 
investor  and  public  relations  for  El  Paso,  the  Navajo  Nation  was  asking 
for  $440  million  for  a 20-year  lease  while  El  Paso  was  offering  $138 
million  and  one  of  two  projects  estimated  at  $60  million  in  benefits  to 
the  Nation  for  the  same  20-year  period. 

Wheatley  said  Wednesday  that  neither  side  has  amended  its  offer. 

"Talks  are  continuing.  We  are  hopeful  the  negotiations  and  the 
discussions  will  be  fruitful,"  Wheatley  said.  "The  Navajo  people  are 
deserving  of  a settlement  and  we  are  deserving  of  a fair  and  equitable 
solution  as  well." 

The  line  transports  about  5.2  billion  cubic  feet  per  day,  with  a 
capacity  of  2.7  billion  cubic  feet  per  day  in  the  lines  that  cross  the 
Nation . 

The  original  lease  was  signed  in  1947  and  has  been  renewed  several  times, 
Mark  Grant,  Navajo  Nation  controller,  told  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  in 
October  2005  during  their  fall  session. 
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What  now?  Hataali  leader  looks  to  future  beyond  coal 
By  Dason  Begay 
Navajo  Times 

LUKACHUKAI,  Ariz.  - The  coalmines  on  the  Navajo  Nation  should  have  never 
been  opened.  Instead,  the  Navajo  people  could  have  implemented  other, 
more  original  types  of  economic  development  not  so  dependent  on  foreign 
businesses . 

This  is  how  the  head  of  the  Navajo  medicine  men's  association  sees  it. 

"They  will  have  a real  negative  impact  on  the  earth  system,"  said 
Anthony  Lee  Sr.,  president  of  the  300-member  Dine'  Hataali  Association, 
which  represents  the  reservation ' s traditional  medicine  practitioners. 
"From  a medicine  man's  perspective,  we  have  to  ask,  why  did  it  open  in 
the  first  place?" 

Now  that  the  tribe  is  coming  face  to  face  with  the  idling  of  the  Black 
Mesa  Mine  and  the  approaching  permanent  closure  of  the  McKinley  Mine, 

Lee  is  contemplating  the  effect  such  changes  will  have  on  the  Navajo 
Nation . 

In  fact,  the  closure  of  the  mines  is  simply  the  most  recent  political 
event  that  directly  affects  Navajo  culture.  In  November,  Lee  expressed 
his  opposition  to  the  proposed  expansion  of  Arizona  Snowbowl,  a ski  area 
located  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks. 

Although  Lee  said  he  believes  the  Navajo  Nation  should  not  have  welcomed 
a strip  mining  operation  that  takes  natural  elements  out  of  the  ground 
and  away  from  the  Navajo  Nation,  he  chalks  up  the  decision  to  politics. 

"When  it  comes  to  politics,  the  decisions  are  not  always  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  land,  or  the  people,"  Lee  said. 

Traditional  Navajo  healing  songs  stress  the  relationship  between  humans 
and  the  earth,  commonly  referred  to  as  "mother,"  Lee  said.  "And  yet,  we 
allow  coal  to  be  extracted  from  the  earth  and  the  water  to  be  used  in 
the  slurry  line  to  transport  the  coal." 

Lee,  who  teaches  Navajo  culture  and  language  at  Dine'  College,  said  the 
tribe  could  have  found  alternative  sources  of  income  and  business  by 
looking  for  other  types  of  projects. 

Specifically,  Lee  said  as  the  Navajo  Nation  has  increasingly  embraced 
mainstream  ideals  and  ideologies,  the  people  have  neglected  traditional 
Navajo  beliefs  that  could  have  helped  steer  the  tribe  toward  more 
environmentally  safe  and  economically  prosperous  opportunities. 

"We  should  have  been  on  our  toes.  If  we  had  followed  the  traditional 
practices  we  wouldn't  be  in  the  situation  we  are  in  today,"  Lee  said. 
"There  is  a lot  of  intelligence  found  in  the  earth  system  that  we 
haven't  even  tapped  into  yet.  We're  using  the  ideology  of  corporate 
America  and  that's  what's  hurting  us  today." 

For  instance,  Lee  said  he  didn't  know  if  a ceremony  was  performed  at  the 
sites  prior  to  mining.  It's  customary  to  perform  a prayer  and  an 
offering  to  the  land  before  planting  and  again  before  harvesting,  Lee 
said . 

But  what  about  when  the  land  has  been  profoundly  disturbed,  as  happens 
during  surface  mining? 

Lee  said  he  isn't  sure  if  there  is  such  a ceremony,  but  said  the 
hataalii  will  look  into  a prayer  that  can  be  done  to  help  heal  the  land 
once  the  mines  close. 

"I  don't  know  if  it's  possible  to  make  amends  with  the  earth,"  Lee  said. 
"There  are  so  many  scars." 

Lee  said  the  Navajo  tribe  must  find  a way  to  make  mainstream  American 
influences  benefit  traditional  Navajo  practices,  such  as  embracing  more 
media  outlets  like  Navajo  specific  television  and  radio  channels,  and 
Navajo-specific  curriculum  in  schools. 

A balanced  system  could  result  in  keeping  more  of  the  younger  generation 
on  the  reservation  and  bring  more  ideas  for  future  development  to  the 
table.  Until  then,  the  Navajo  Nation  will  not  tap  into  its  true 
potential,  he  said. 

"We  are  a sleeping  giant,"  Lee  said.  "We're  sound  asleep  with  our  arms 


crossed.  We  are  waving  a flag  like  everything  is  well,  but  it  isn't.  We 
need  to  wake  up." 
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Native  leaders  question  senator's  support  for  tribes 
By  30DI  RAVE 
January  19,  2006 

While  Montana  Sen.  Conrad  Burns  finds  himself  linked  to  a Native-related 
lobbying  scandal  in  Washington,  D.C.,  some  tribal  leaders  question  the 
senator's  support  for  Native  people  in  his  own  backyard. 

The  Republican  Burns  received  nearly  $150,000  in  campaign  donations  from 
clients  of  confessed  crook  Jack  Abramoff,  a Washington  lobbyist  who 
admittedly  swindled  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  from  a half  dozen  wealthy 
tribes  around  the  country.  The  Justice  Department  continues  to  investigate 
Abramoff,  who  pleaded  guilty  Jan.  3 to  three  felony  charges,  including 
conspiracy,  mail  fraud  and  tax  evasion. 

Now,  some  of  Montana's  prominent  tribal  leaders  are  using  the  same 
language  to  describe  Burns'  role  in  representing  their  tribes  and 
thousands  of  individual  Native  landowners. 

"The  senator  is  from  Montana,  but  has  never  taken  an  interest  in  it," 
said  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  a case  where  a half  million 
Native  landowners  have  sued  the  Interior  Department  for  mismanaging  money 
owed  them  for  natural  resource  development. 

The  lawsuit  is  now  nearing  10  years  of  litigation. 

The  three-term  senator,  who  sits  on  the  powerful  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  chairs  the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  has  refused 
to  talk  with  Cobell  on  several  occasions. 

"I've  not  seen  a request  from  her,"  Burns  said,  adding  that  he  generally 
avoids  discussing  ongoing  litigation. 

Even  though  he  once  sat  next  to  her  on  a flight  between  Minneapolis  and 
Great  Falls,  the  senator  told  Cobell  he  didn't  want  to  talk  about  her  case 
in  which  the  Interior  Department  has  acknowledged  more  than  a century's 
worth  of  account  mismanagement. 

Burns  spent  the  rest  of  the  flight  working  on  a crossword  puzzle.  Cobell 
said . 

"If  she'd  call  me  and  say,  'I  want  an  appointment,'  she'd  get  it,"  Burns 
said  Monday. 

But  when  Cobell  scheduled  an  appointment  in  2003,  he  sent  a staff  person 
in  his  place.  She  had  hoped  to  inform  Burns  about  the  significance  of 
appropriations  legislation  that  included  several  anti-Native  riders 
related  to  the  lawsuit.  She  was  disappointed  when  she  was  forced  to  meet 
with  an  aide  to  the  senator. 

"This  young  person  was  so  ignorant  to  us,  it  was  so  bad,"  said  Cobell. 
"He  told  me,  'We  ought  to  be  charging  you  for  the  handling  of  this  money.' 
I almost  jumped  across  the  table." 

Burns'  committee  ended  up  passing  the  spending  bill,  which  included 
provisions  for  the  Interior  Department  to  delay  by  one  year  a historical 
trust  fund  accounting  mandated  by  a federal  judge.  Another  provision 
continues  to  pay  legal  fees  for  government  officials  who  haven't  complied 
with  court  orders  in  the  suit.  Two  years  ago,  upwards  of  $7  million  had 
already  been  paid  to  defend  them. 

In  a meeting  with  reporters  and  editors  at  the  Missoulian  Monday,  Burns 
continued  trying  to  distance  himself  from  Abramoff.  He's  among  several 


politicians  who  have  given  away  the  lobbyist's  money  in  recent  weeks. 

But  the  senator  remains  under  scrutiny  for  directing  a $3  million  school 
construction  grant  to  the  casino-rich  Saginaw  Chippewa  tribe  in  Michigan, 
a former  Abramoff  client. 

The  Michigan  tribe  received  more  K-12  education  money  in  one  year  than 
Montana  tribes  did  in  the  past  eight  years.  Burns  has  helped  direct  $2.65 
million  to  two  reservation-based  elementary  and  high  schools  since  1998. 
The  Blackfeet  Nation  made  similar  requests  for  federal  funding,  but  remain 
empty  handed. 

"We've  always  got  promises  from  Sen.  Burns,  but  no  actual  support  to 
build  a school  here  in  our  community,"  said  Carol  Juneau,  an  educator  from 
Browning  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  who's  also  a Democratic 
representative  in  the  Montana  Legislature. 

"I  would  have  hoped  that  if  he  was  going  to  support  a $3  million 
appropriation  for  Indian  education  that  it  would  have  come  to  Montana  and 
not  a Michigan  tribe,"  said  Juneau.  "They're  a wealthy  casino  tribe.  We 
are  not." 

Burns  said  the  wealthy  tribe's  school  "buildings  were  in  such  bad  shape 
that  you  wouldn't  keep  livestock  in  them."  Given  the  chance,  he  said,  "I'd 
do  it  again." 

Copyright  c.  1995-2006  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Native  Americans  lobby  Legislature 

Issues  include  racial  profiling,  social  services  for  Indians 
MEGAN  MYERS 

memyers@argusleader . com 
January  18,  2006 

PIERRE  - The  drumbeats  and  chanting  of  the  Wakpa  Waste  drum  group  echoed 
from  the  marbled  walls  of  the  state  Capitol  rotunda  Tuesday  afternoon, 
marking  Native  American  Day  at  the  South  Dakota  Legislature. 

"We've  come  here  to  speak  on  the  issues  with  our  hearts  and  minds,"  said 
advocate  Mary  Ann  Bear  Fleels  McCowan  of  First  Voices,  a group  that  lobbies 
for  Native  American  issues. 

Some  of  those  issues  include  racial  profiling  and  social  services  for 
Native  Americans,  Bear  Fleels  McCowan  said. 

"I  realize  that  when  you  drive  off  the  rez,  all  those  laws  apply  to 
you,"  she  said.  "We're  bringing  our  concerns  to  the  Legislature,  where  it 
makes  a difference." 

Gov.  Mike  Rounds  was  honored  in  a ceremony  conducted  by  Lakota  elder 
Chief  Leonard  Crow  Dog.  A blue-and-white  quilt  was  draped  around  the 
governor's  shoulders,  and  he  wore  the  blanket  as  he  addressed  an  assembled 
crowd . 

"I  think  whenever  people  get  together  and  share  their  thoughts  and  their 
feelings,  and  they  suggest  challenges  that  they  see  have  to  be  met,  we 
move  in  the  right  direction,"  Rounds  said.  "Sometimes  change  is  slow  in 
coming,  but  there's  a lot  of  good  and  there's  a lot  of  good  will 
throughout  the  state. 

"Long  term,  I think  things  will  be  better  for  everybody  throughout  the 
state  as  we  learn  more  about  one  another." 

The  Wakpa  Waste  drum  group  claims  Rep.  Thomas  Van  Norman,  D-Eagle  Butte, 
as  a member.  Norman  told  the  crowd  he  appreciated  their  support  as  one  of 
a handful  of  current  Native  American  legislators. 

"The  power  of  our  people  and  our  histories  is  with  us  today,"  Van  Norman 
said.  "We're  trying  ...  to  reach  some  new  solutions  to  long-term  problems 
of  poverty  and  things  that  have  gone  bad  in  the  past  that  we  hope  to 


change  now. " 

Reach  Megan  Myers  in  Pierre  at  605-224-2760. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mobile  bank  rolls  on  reservation 
By  Jomay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
January  20,  2006 

PINE  RIDGE  - A bank  on  wheels  has  made  inroads  to  better  customer  service 
on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and  has  slowly  started  the  process  of 
converting  a predominantly  cash  society,  officials  said. 

Nearly  30  years  ago,  Oletha  Mousseau  opened  her  first  bank  account  with 
a Rushville,  Neb.,  bank. 

Mosseau  wanted  the  security  and  services  that  First  Security  Bank 
offered,  and  she  was  willing  to  drive  the  26  miles  from  Pine  Ridge  to 
Rushville  to  get  it.  Although  she  would  have  preferred  to  bank  locally, 
Mousseau  had  no  other  choices  at  the  time. 

"There  are  no  banks  in  Pine  Ridge  and  none  on  the  reservation,"  she  said. 

That  changed  in  1997  when  First  Security  Bank  launched  its  mobile 
banking  unit  called  Badlands  Express  to  reach  customers  in  Pine  Ridge, 
Manderson,  Oglala,  Kyle  and  Wanblee. 

Mousseau  appreciates  the  convenience  of  having  a bank  in  her  hometown  on 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  rather  than  spending  the  time  and  expense 
involved  in  banking  in  Rushville  or  Martin.  "It's  good  for  people  who 
don't  have  transportation,"  she  said. 

Badlands  Express  has  made  financial  inroads  by  not  only  increasing  its 
customer  accounts  but  also  converting  a society  that  operates  for  the  most 
part  on  cash. 

Last  week,  Mousseau,  Christine  Eagle,  Elaine  Quiver  and  others  waited  in 
line  outside  the  converted  recreational  vehicle  to  talk  to  Angie  Witt, 
mobile  branch  manager,  and  Tom  Thomas,  Security  First  Bank  assistant  vice 
president,  about  managing  money  or  creating  new  accounts. 

Quiver,  73,  director  of  the  Foster  Grandparents  program,  had  taken  a 
noontime  break  from  her  job  to  walk  to  the  Badlands  Express'  temporary 
parking  lot.  It  took  only  minutes  to  arrive  at  the  mobile  bank's  doorstep 
compared  to  the  time  it  would  take  to  go  to  First  Security's  nearest 
branch  office. 

"It's  easier  for  me  to  take  time  off  to  come  here  than  to  go  to 
Rushville,"  she  said. 

Eagle,  20,  a first-time  bank  customer,  wanted  to  open  a new  account. 

Eagle  regularly  pays  a $7.50  fee  at  a local  shopping  center  to  cash  her 
paychecks,  and  it  costs  $40  to  pay  for  a ride  to  Rushville.  An  account 
with  the  mobile  bank  would  free  her  from  these  costs. 

"It  also  would  help  me  to  manage  my  money  better,"  she  said. 

Eagle  said  that  she  would  like  to  get  a cash  card  that  she  could  use  for 
direct  payment  from  her  account  or  have  the  option  to  go  to  an  ATM  when 
she  needs  cash. 

Currently,  the  full-time  Pizza  Hut  employee  pays  a $7.50  check-cashing 
fee  to  cash  her  paychecks  and  then  must  carry  hundreds  of  dollars  in  her 
purse.  Eagle  knows  that  if  she  opens  an  account  at  Badlands  Express,  she 
could  avoid  fees  and  the  possibility  of  losing  her  money  and  could  build  a 
credit  history. 

"I  would  like  to  think  that  I'm  careful  with  my  money,"  Eagle  said. 

"Young  people  are  way  ahead  of  the  game  as  far  as  banking  is  concerned," 
Thomas  said. 


Parked  next  to  Big  Bat's  convenience  store  in  Pine  Ridge,  Thomas  sits  at 
a small  desk  behind  a laptop  computer  with  account  applications  neatly 
arranged  on  his  desk.  A cardboard  box  of  customer  files  sits  on  the  floor 
next  to  him  and  two  folding  chairs  are  set  up  for  clients.  A cash 
dispensing  machine  separates  Thomas'  cramped  work  space  from  that  of  Witt, 
who  works  with  a customer  on  a loan  application. 

With  thousands  of  miles  logged  and  its  dependable  service,  the  mobile 
bank  typically  opens  eight  to  16  accounts  each  week,  bringing  new 
customers  into  the  banking  community  - many  of  them  young  people,  he  said. 

"We  can  just  about  do  anything  here  that  we  do  at  our  main  branch,"  he 
said  of  his  mobile  office. 

In  its  weekly  schedule.  Badlands  Express  arrives  at  midmorning  Tuesdays 
in  Pine  Ridge  and  rotates  between  Manderson  and  Oglala  on  Wednesdays.  The 
mobile  bank  is  in  Kyle  on  Thursdays  and  rotates  between  Wanblee  and  Pine 
Ridge  on  Fridays.  Thomas  and  Witt  see  about  70  customers  a day  in  Pine 
Ridge  and  Kyle  and  about  40  customers  at  the  other  sites.  They  close  the 
doors  at  2 p.m. 

"We  cash  checks,  process  loans,  open  accounts,"  Thomas  said. 

They  also  want  to  change  some  of  the  more  troubling  money  practices  on 
the  reservation,  such  as  that  of  signing  blank  loan  contracts,  Thomas  said. 

Often  desperate  for  transportation,  people  sign  off  on  car  deals  for  no 
down  payment  but  often  don't  understand  the  length  of  the  contract  or  the 
interest  rate  of  the  loan,  he  said.  For  those  who  have  had  bad  credit 
ratings  or  repossessions,  it  seems  like  an  answer  to  a need,  he  said. 

Such  a contract  could  tie  up  income  for  longer  than  the  person  would  own 
the  car,  he  said. 

Thomas  said  one  of  the  bank's  goals  is  to  educate  its  clients  to 
question  loan  contracts  that  sound  too  good  to  be  true. 

"We  want  them  to  make  sure  they  know  what  they're  signing,"  he  said. 
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United  tribal  court  may  lure  business 
DIANA  MARRERO 
Gannett  News  Service 
January  16,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - As  Native  American  leaders  struggle  to  spur  economic 
development  on  the  reservations,  a tribal  Supreme  Court  for  South  Dakota's 
Sioux  nations  could  be  just  what  Indian  Country  needs  to  attract  more 
investors,  business  leaders  say. 

They  say  such  a court  could  ensure  that  tribal  laws  pertaining  to 
business  become  more  uniform,  clear  and  free  from  political  turmoil  - 
issues  that  have  historically  scared  off  potential  developers. 

"It  is  key  to  inviting  capital,"  said  David  Owen,  the  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  Chamber  of  Commerce  & Industry.  "If  this  project  can  bring 
some  harmony  to  the  judicial  systems  within  each  tribe,  that's  how  you  can 
get  people  to  put  coins  on  the  table." 

The  tribal  court  could  be  housed  within  the  Wakpa  Sica  Reconciliation 
Place,  a sprawling  cultural,  educational  and  legal  resource  complex  being 
built  near  Fort  Pierre. 

But  the  concept  of  a tribal  Supreme  Court  faces  hurdles,  including  the 
reluctance  of  some  tribal  members  and  a lack  of  funding.  Congress 
authorized  $18  million  for  the  Wakpa  Sica  project  in  2000,  but  lawmakers 
have  failed  to  fully  fund  it.  Supporters  say  they  need  an  additional  $10.5 
million  to  complete  the  center,  which  had  been  a pet  project  of  former  Sen. 


Tom  Daschle  while  he  was  the  Senate's  Democratic  leader. 

The  state's  congressional  delegation  and  business  and  community  leaders 
are  lobbying  President  Bush  to  include  the  funding  in  next  year's  federal 
budget.  In  a letter  signed  by  the  state's  congressional  delegation,  the 
lawmakers  argue  that  the  center  could  help  relations  between  Indians  and 
non-Indians  while  spurring  economic  development  on  the  state's 
reservations.  But  as  Republicans  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  slash 
federal  spending,  the  project  could  again  fail  to  attract  enough  federal 
dollars  next  year. 

Seeking  stability 

Despite  the  challenges,  supporters  of  a tribal  Supreme  Court  say  the 
regional  appellate  court  could  someday  help  the  state's  nine  tribes 
attract  businesses  to  their  reservations  by  easing  potential  investors' 
concerns  about  their  rights  in  Indian  Country. 

The  instability  of  some  tribal  governments  - and  in  turn  instability  in 
the  tribal  laws  that  are  passed  - poses  a major  worry  for  potential 
investors,  business  leaders  say. 

"That's  one  of  the  main  reasons  economic  development  has  been  as  slow  as 
it  has,"  said  Fort  Pierre  Mayor  Sam  Tidball,  who  has  been  a longtime 
supporter  of  the  Wakpa  Sica  center. 

Confusion  about  jurisdictional  issues  also  contributes  to  the  lack  of 
investments  on  Indian  reservations,  said  Derry  Wheeler,  executive  director 
of  the  South  Dakota  Retailers  Association. 

"If  a retailer  had  two  sites  that  he  was  thinking  about,  and  one  was  on 
the  reservation  and  one  was  off,  he'd  probably  choose  the  one  off  the 
reservation  just  because  he's  more  sure  of  himself  and  that  he  won't  have 
problems,"  he  said. 

The  availability  of  credit  - key  to  development  - has  been  hampered  by 
this  lack  of  certainty,  said  Curt  Everson,  of  the  South  Dakota  Bankers 
Association . 

And  unlike  wealthy  gaming  tribes  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  South 
Dakota's  tribes  don't  have  access  to  a large  supply  of  money  to  spur 
economic  development  on  their  reservations. 

Sovereignty  worries 

But  some  Native  Americans  are  wary  of  the  concept  because  of  concerns 
about  tribal  sovereignty.  They  also  argue  that  tribal  court  systems  are 
generally  just  as  stable  as  other  local  and  federal  legal  systems. 

Whatever  problems  tribal  courts  encounter  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
courts,  they  say. 

"Indians  feel  the  same  way  about  non-Indian  courts  in  that  we  don't 
trust  the  outcomes,"  said  Charles  Robertson  Dr.,  the  former  executive 
director  of  the  National  American  Indian  Court  ludges  Association. 

Paul  Valandra,  a state  legislator  and  Rosebud  Sioux  member,  said  he  was 
leery  of  the  concept  of  a tribal  Supreme  Court  when  he  first  heard  of  it 
years  ago.  But  he  now  sees  it  as  a forward-thinking  idea  that  could  gain 
traction  in  years  to  come. 

Building  on  success 

Across  the  country,  some  tribes  in  California  and  elsewhere  already 
share  legal  resources  and  some  court  systems.  Those  courts  could  serve  as 
a model  for  South  Dakota's  tribes. 

The  site  for  the  Wakpa  Sica  project  has  special  importance  to  tribal 
members.  On  the  edge  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  center  is  being  built 
where  Lewis  and  Clark  first  met  with  a group  of  Sioux  Indian  leaders.  The 
site  became  an  important  fur  trading  post. 

The  nine  Sioux  tribes  of  South  Dakota  had  been  part  of  a single  great 
Sioux  nation  before  the  19th  century,  when  white  settlers  divided  the 
nation  into  separate  reservations,  which  developed  their  own  traditions 
and  governments,  said  Frank  Pommersheim,  a law  professor  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota.  The  state's  tribes  have  not  often  come  together  in  recent 
years,  said  Pommersheim,  a specialist  in  Indian  law. 

But  if  the  concept  ever  gets  off  the  ground,  he  said,  the  tribal  Supreme 
Court  could  help  unite  the  tribes,  albeit  in  a small  way,  again. 


Contact  Diana  Marrero  at  dmarrero(3gns . gannett . com . 
Copyright  c.2006  ArgusLeader.com  All  rights  reserved. 
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Legislature  committee  to  hear  Abenaki  issues 
January  16,  2006 

MONTPELIER,  Vt . - Lawmakers  in  the  Vermont  House  will  be  hearing 
testimony  about  whether  the  state  should  grant  official  recognition  to  the 
Abenaki  tribe  of  American  Indians. 

This  week  the  House  General,  Housing  and  Military  Affairs  Committee  will 
continue  discussing  a bill  that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  that 
gives  state  recognition  to  the  Abenaki. 

Committee  Chairman  Francis  Brooks,  who  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Legislature  who  is  black,  said  he  understood  what  the  Abenaki  were 
experiencing. 

"It's  insidious  what  can  happen  to  an  individual  who's  constantly  told 
and  given  examples  of  how  little  they're  worth,"  Brooks  said. 

If  the  nine-member  committee  approves  the  bill  it  will  move  on  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  before  it  could  be  voted  on  by  the  full  House. 

The  Abenaki  have  been  seeking  recognition  for  years,  but  the  state  has 
opposed  their  efforts,  fearing  state  recognition  could  lead  to  federal 
regulation,  which  could  lead  to  land  claims  and  casinos. 

Late  last  year  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  rejected  an  Abenaki  bid  for 
federal  recognition. 

State  recognition  would  give  the  Abenaki  a long-sought  acknowledgment  of 
their  heritage.  It  would  also  make  the  Abenaki  eligible  for  college 
scholarships,  grants  and  the  right  to  sell  crafts  labeled  as  Native 
American . 

The  Abenaki  have  fought  for  recognition  for  years.  The  Senate's  passage 
of  an  Abenaki  recognition  bill  last  year  was  the  first  time  one  has  passed 
either  chamber  in  the  Legislature. 

Lawmakers  say  the  bill's  prospects  for  final  passage  are  good. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Discoveries  help  piece  together  Tequesta  puzzle 
Remains  found  in  Miami  are  forming  image  of  tribe's  life 
By  Madeline  Bare'  Diaz 

Miami  Bureau 
January  19,  2006 

Ancient  Florida  history  is  meeting  the  modern  building  boom  in  downtown 
Miami,  where  archaeological  excavations  at  two  construction  sites  have 
unearthed  2,000-year-old  human  remains. 

Archaeologists  said  the  discoveries  are  helping  them  piece  together  what 


life  was  like  for  the  ancestors  of  the  Tequesta  Indians,  who  lived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Miami  River  in  what  is  now  the  Brickell  section  of  Miami. 

Archaeologists  had  previously  found  evidence  of  a village  in  the  area, 
but  not  a cemetery.  The  remains  are  evidence  of  such  burial  grounds. 

"They're  just  one  more  part  of  the  puzzle,"  said  project  archaeologist 
Bob  Carr,  of  the  Archaeological  and  Historical  Conservancy  in  Davie,  which 
was  hired  by  developers  to  excavate  both  sites.  "No  one  knew  there  was  a 
cemetery  until  the  skeletal  material  was  found." 

The  Tequesta  was  a powerful  tribe  that  met  explorer  Duan  Ponce  de  Leon 
when  he  arrived  in  Florida  in  1513.  They  lived  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Biscayne  Bay  and  the  Everglades.  After  slave  raids  and  disease  reduced 
their  numbers,  they  moved  to  Cuba  in  the  1700s. 

The  first  isolated  remains  of  their  ancestors  were  found  in  September 
2003  at  the  MDM  Development  Group's  Met  3 project,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Miami  River.  Henry  Flagler's  hotel,  the  Royal  Palm,  was  once  on  the 
site,  which  is  also  near  an  American  Indian  burial  mound  destroyed  100 
years  ago. 

The  second  cemetery  was  found  in  2005  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
the  future  home  of  The  Related  Group's  Icon  Brickell  development. 

Neither  discovery  was  exactly  a stroke  of  luck.  A city  of  Miami 
ordinance  requires  companies  come  up  with  an  excavation  plan  before 
developing  land  in  an  archaeologically  sensitive  area. 

Although  many  places  around  the  state,  including  Broward  and  Palm  Beach 
counties,  have  archaeological  ordinances,  none  are  as  rigorous  as  those  in 
Miami-Dade  County  and  the  city  of  Miami,  said  State  Archaeologist  Ryan 
Wheeler.  That  has  made  the  area  a fertile  ground  for  uncovering  evidence 
of  ancient  Floridians. 

"All  of  South  Florida  has  really  interesting  archeological  remains,"  he 
said.  "The  reason  we  know  so  much  about  Miami  and  Miami-Dade  is  because  of 
these  ordinances." 

The  most  famous  Tequesta  artifact  in  the  area  is  the  mysterious  Miami 
Circle,  a series  of  holes  carved  into  limestone  bedrock,  which  the  state 
bought  in  1999. 

Excavation  crews  will  wrap  up  their  work  in  the  next  few  months. 
Afterward,  scientists  will  study  the  remains  for  clues  into  the  early 
Miami  dwellers,  such  as  how  old  they  were,  how  healthy  they  were,  and  what 
kind  of  injuries  they  suffered,  Wheeler  said. 

Scientists  will  not  use  any  analysis  techniques  that  will  damage  or 
destroy  the  bones  and,  once  done,  archaeologists  will  rebury  the  remains. 

MDM  Development  Group  plans  to  have  a display  of  some  artifacts  found  on 
its  site,  said  MDM  spokeswoman  Gaby  Garcia. 

The  company  is  also  working  "to  make  sure  everything  is  done  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  care,"  she  said. 

That  means  complying  with  state  law  on  treatment  of  unmarked  human 
burials,  so  the  remains  will  be  re-interred  on  the  respective  properties 
where  they  were  found. 

"This  probably  is  a good  example  of  preservation  interests  trying  to 
find  a cooperative  line  in  working  with  development  and  vice  versa,"  Carr 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2006,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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New  archaeological  look  at  early  Georgia  evangelists 

Scientists  are  revising  ideas  about  relations  between  Native  Americans 
and  Spanish  Catholicsat  St.  Catherines  Island 


By  CATHY  HULBERT 

For  the  Journal-Constitution 

January  21,  2006 

Sometimes  we  get  our  history  and  cultural  lessons  from  books.  And 
sometimes  we  get  them  from  the  shovels  of  archaeologists. 

When  the  remnants  of  a once-lost  Spanish  mission  were  excavated  on  St. 
Catherines  Island  off  the  Georgia  coast  from  1983  to  1986,  even  the 
archaeologists  excavating  the  site  were  amazed  by  the  abundance  of  what 
they  found  and  its  potential  to  change  common  beliefs  about  American 
history,  said  Dennis  Blanton  of  Fernbank  Museum  of  Natural  History,  an 
archaeologist  who  assisted  with  the  long  excavation. 

Expecting  signs  of  material  poverty  at  the  unearthed  Mission  Santa 
Catalina  de  Guale  - a form  of  poverty  willingly  embraced  by  Franciscan 
friars  - excavators  found  colonial  dishes,  jewelry,  pottery,  games,  tools 
and  thousands  of  beads.  They  also  found  ornate  religious  objects,  some 
with  clear  ties  to  the  Vatican,  Blanton  said. 

Instead  of  clues  to  religious  rigidity  among  16th-  and  17th-century 
Catholic  evangelists,  they  found  evidence  that  the  Native  Americans,  known 
as  Guale  (pronounced  Wally)  by  the  Spanish,  were  able  to  hold  on  to  some 
of  their  most  cherished  traditions  even  after  converting.  Many  of  the 
nearly  400  converts  buried  under  the  mission  church  had  personal  items 
buried  with  them,  a ritual  that  reflected  a Native  American  cosmology  - 
not  a Catholic  one. 

"The  Catholics  believed  that  you  can't  take  it  with  you,  but  the  Indians 
believed  otherwise,"  Blanton  said.  "These  artifacts  talk  to  us  about  a 
compromise. " 

In  one  grave  found  among  the  ruins,  a large  quartz  disc  used  in  the 
indigenous  game  called  "chunky  stone"  was  paired  with  a colonial  blue  and 
white  plate.  In  another,  a similarly  styled  pitcher  was  paired  with  glass 
and  shell  beads  and  a conch  shell  dipper,  probably  used  in  the  Native 
American  Black  Drink  Ceremony  of  purification,  he  said. 

Spanish  explorers  first  arrived  in  the  New  World  in  1513,  establishing 
outposts  and  missions  throughout  what  is  now  the  southeastern  United 
States.  Mission  Santa  Catalina  de  Guale,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  church 
in  Georgia,  existed  from  the  1570s  to  1680  and  served  as  the  northernmost 
Spanish  colonial  outpost  on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

As  the  recently  appointed  curator  of  Native  American  archaeology  for 
Fernbank,  Blanton  said  he  is  eager  to  create  a permanent  exhibit  that  will 
give  Georgians  a better  understanding  of  their  regional  history,  a story 
that  does  not  begin  with  the  arrival  of  the  English. 

One  historian  thinks  the  paradigm  shift  could  not  come  at  a better  time. 

"So  far,  the  collective  consciousness  of  Georgians  has  not  extended  to 
include  the  influence  of  the  Spanish,  but  this  discovery  most  definitely 
will  change  that,"  said  Edward  Cashin,  professor  emeritus  of  history  at 
Augusta  State  University  and  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Georgia  History.  "You  know,  some  people  are  making  an  issue  of  the  influx 
of  Hispanics  into  this  area,  but  they  could  well  respond  by  saying,  'We 
were  here  first.  ' " 

The  Franciscans  treated  these  Indians  very  humanely,  Cashin  said, 
contrary  to  what  many  people  believe.  "They  developed  a genuine  bond  with 
them,"  he  said.  "Many  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  Spanish  were  later  rounded  up  by  the  English  and 
shipped  off  to  be  slaves  in  Barbados  and  the  Carolinas  - a large  number  of 
them.  In  writing  history,  we  tend  to  focus  on  the  misdeeds  of  the  other 
side,  but  not  on  our  own." 

Cultural  isolation 

Blanton  believes  archaeology  can  challenge  commonly  held  beliefs  about 
times  long  ago  and  histories,  which  he  says  are  generally  written  by  the 
victors . 

"Predictably,  the  English  cast  the  Spanish  in  such  a way  that  they  were 
dismissed  as  bad  guys,  not  worth  knowing  about,"  he  said.  But  the 
artifacts  reveal  "a  true  day  in  the  life  of  Catholic  missionaries  and  how 
they  related  to  the  Indians  they  sought  to  convert." 

It  is  now  known  that  Catholic  mission  life  was  far  more  prolific  on  the 


eastern  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  than  it  was  in  the  west,  a 
fact  concealed,  in  part,  by  the  climate  of  the  south.  Unlike  the  dry  heat 
of  the  west,  the  moist  air  and  rain  dissolved  - rather  than  baked  - the 
biodegradable  remains  of  what  was  once  a long  chain  of  Spanish  mission 
sites.  On  St.  Catherines,  shifting  sands  and  natural  vegetation  shrouded 
remaining  clues  as  to  what  lay  beneath  the  ground. 

Blanton  and  others  still  studying  the  vast  implications  of  the  find  say 
the  unfolding  story  is  moving:  culturally  isolated  Franciscans,  known  as 
Barefoot  Brothers,  relying  on  personal  enterprise  and  faith  to  convert 
people  who  had  their  own  long-held  spiritual  beliefs. 

Uprising  by  faction 

It  is  also  a story  of  resilience  and  self-determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Native  American  people  of  the  region,  they  say. 

The  strategic  and  cultural  considerations  of  how  to  deal  with  the  first 
Europeans  split  the  tribes  in  the  region  "right  down  the  middle," 
according  to  Philip  Denkins,  author  of  "Dream  Catchers:  How  Mainstream 
America  Discovered  Native  Spirituality." 

The  Indians  could  fight  back  and  win,  and  the  Spanish  knew  it,  said 
Denkins,  professor  of  history  and  religious  study  at  Pennsylvania 
University.  "So  the  friars  came  in  knowing  this  and  practicing  a kind  of 
Christianity  that  allowed  for  a lot  of  adaptation,"  he  said.  "The  Indians 
also  were  influencing  the  Spanish  and  teaching  them  a great  deal  about  how 
to  relate." 

Prior  to  the  archaeological  find  on  the  14,640-acre  barrier  island,  some 
regional  history  was  known.  In  September  1597  a baptized  Indian  named 
Duanillo,  the  nephew  of  a chief,  became  enraged  that  his  plan  to  have  more 
than  one  wife  was  frowned  upon  by  one  of  the  friars  at  a nearby  mission. 
While  the  friar  had  no  authority  over  Duanillo' s goal  to  be  a chief,  his 
disapproval  on  this  matter  appears  to  have  carried  some  weight,  triggering 
an  uprising  by  a faction  of  Guale  upset  by  the  growing  cultural  influence 
of  the  Spanish. 

Four  friars  and  one  lay  brother  were  killed  and  four  coastal  missions 
destroyed.  Duanillo  eventually  was  captured  by  the  Spanish  and  killed.  The 
painstaking  rebuilding  of  the  St.  Catherines  mission  wasn't  begun  until 
1605  after  some  hesitation  by  the  Spanish  government.  It  is  said  the 
Franciscans  pushed  passionately  for  the  rebuilding,  arguing  that  the  men 
should  not  have  died  in  vain.  But  the  mission  again  was  burned,  this  time 
by  the  English,  in  1680. 

In  February  1984,  the  Bishop  of  Savannah,  Raymond  W.  Lessard,  officially 
began  the  Cause  of  Beatification  process,  asking  that  the  five  be 
officially  recognized  as  martyrs  by  the  Catholic  Church.  The  petition 
states  that  they  died  defending  tenets  of  their  faith,  specifically  those 
around  the  sacrament  of  marriage.  Those  priests  later  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  battles  between  European  nations  likely  would  not  qualify, 
according  to  the  church  guidelines. 

The  revolt  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  Catholic-Guale  relations, 
historians  say.  Many  of  the  converted  Guale  fought  valiantly,  risking 
their  own  lives  to  protect  the  friars  and  the  mission  sites,  according  to 

the  Rev.  Conrad  Harkins,  a historian  based  at  the  Franciscan  University  of 

Steubenville  in  Ohio. 

"Many  of  those  killed  in  the  battle  were  Guale  Indians.  One  chief 

offered  to  take  the  friars  to  a safe  place  on  what  is  now  known  as 

Cumberland  Island.  But  the  friars  refused  to  go. 

"The  friars  who  came  to  this  country  knew  that  they  would  probably  die 
for  their  beliefs,"  he  said.  "Franciscans  had  a chapter  in  their  rule  that 
invited  them  to  go  into  martyrdom.  But  none  could  be  sent  against  their 
will.  They  had  to  volunteer."  Church  records  state  that  when  the  Vatican 
advertised  opportunities  in  the  New  World,  there  was  a "stampede"  of 
interest  among  Catholic  priests. 

The  first  friars  arrived  with  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493  and 
were  left  alone  at  these  missions  without  forts  or  protection.  "They  were 
demonstrating  that  the  proclamations  of  the  Gospel  were  worth  dying  for," 
Harkins  said. 


Treasury  of  objects 

The  excavation  of  the  St.  Catherines  site  has  yielded  nearly  1 million 
pieces  - some  of  them  ornate  religious  objects  and  others  mere  pieces  of 
the  mission  walls.  Most  have  been  organized  by  Blanton  and  now  sit  in  889 
boxes  on  Fernbank's  lower  floor.  Until  a permanent  exhibit  is  created,  a 
smaller  one  showing  some  of  the  pieces  is  a likely  next  step,  Blanton  said 

The  priceless  collection  was  donated  to  the  museum  in  2004  by  the  Edward 
John  Noble  Foundation,  named  after  the  New  York  businessman  who  founded 
the  Life  Savers  Candy  Co.  in  1913  and  was  chairman  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  the  1940s.  In  1943  Noble  bought  St.  Catherines  Island, 
which  is  now  owned  by  the  nonprofit  St.  Catherines  Island  Foundation.  The 
Noble  Foundation,  the  parent  foundation,  funded  the  archaeological 
explorations  there. 

The  volume  and  sophistication  of  the  religious  artifacts,  some  clearly 
bearing  the  imprint  of  Rome,  were  exactly  what  the  experts  did  not  expect 
to  find  at  this  "outpost  of  an  outpost,"  this  remote  extension  of  the  St. 
Augustine  mission  system,  according  to  David  Hurst  Thomas,  lead 
archaeologist  at  the  St.  Catherines  site  and  a curator  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City. 

The  discovery  shows  that  while  the  friars  had  personally  pledged  a life 
of  poverty,  they  realized  that  the  native  people  had  not,  Thomas  said.  "It 
appears  that  the  friars  had  an  unusual  off-the-books  economic  system, 
probably  in  deerskin  trade,  that  made  their  mission  a successful 
enterprise,  not  only  economically  but  spiritually.  Without  this,  their 
only  supply  lines  would  have  been  those  coming  sporadically  from  Cuba  and 
Mexico,"  he  said.  It's  possible  there  was  trade  with  the  Indians  and 
possibly  with  the  French  and  English,  he  said. 

"You  have  to  realize  that  at  one  point  there  were  about  1,000  Guale 
Indians  living  around  the  mission,  and  it  was  a system  that  became 
mutually  beneficial,"  Thomas  said. 

"Consider  that  you  have,  at  the  most,  two  barefoot  friars  dropped  off  at 
a site  where  there  were  about  300  armed  Indian  warriors.  There  is  going  to 
be  give-and-take,"  Thomas  added. 

The  friars  also  were  highly  successful  in  their  conversion  of  Christians 
he  said,  from  the  number  of  Indians  who  were  wearing  religious  medallions. 

According  to  Blanton,  local  chiefs  often  gained  in  status  among  their 
people  by  interacting  with  the  Spaniards,  and  the  friars  clearly  came  to 
identify  with  the  indigenous  people. 

"The  Franciscans  had  taken  vows  of  pacifism,"  he  said.  "If  you  are  going 
to  be  confronted  by  a colonizing  group,  I would  say  that  these  were  the 
people  you  wanted  to  have  in  your  midst.  It  certainly  was  a vast 
improvement  over  what  happened  in  Central  and  South  America,  which  is  a 
time  that  is  associated  with  abuses  by  the  Spanish. 

"The  evidence  found  in  the  ground  overwhelmingly  suggests  that  the 
Indians  were  holding  onto  many  of  their  world-view  and  traditions," 

Blanton  said. 

"The  friars  knew  how  far  they  could  push  and  when  they  went  too  far,  the 
results  for  them  were  disastrous.  During  that  time,  they  were  the  ones  who 
had  the  most  adapting  to  do." 
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Hawaiian  rights  bill  gets  mixed  reviews 

By  Dennis  Camire 

Advertiser  Washington  Bureau 


January  21,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Experts  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy  over  the  federal 
recognition  of  Hawaiians  laid  out  their  cases  yesterday  before  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  whose  members  also  held  varying  opinions  about 
the  idea. 

The  debate  centers  on  Senate  legislation,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Daniel  K. 
Akaka,  D-Hawai'i,  that  would  set  up  a process  for  the  federal  government 
to  grant  formal  recognition  to  Hawaiians.  Some  conservative  Senate 
Republicans  have  blocked  the  bill,  saying  it  would  create  a race-based 
government . 

The  commission,  made  up  of  four  Republicans,  two  Democrats  and  an 
independent,  could  make  a recommendation  to  Congress  in  several  months 
about  the  legislation  but  it  would  take  a majority  vote,  its  chairman  said. 
The  commission  has  no  enforcement  power. 

Commission  Chairman  Gerald  A.  Reynolds,  a Republican  and  attorney  for 
Kansas  City  Power  & Light  in  Missouri,  said  after  the  briefing  that  he  was 
skeptical  about  the  bill  but  would  not  make  a final  decision  until  more 
information  was  collected. 

"My  ultimate  vote  will  be  based  on  the  entire  record,  which  we  don't 
have  yet,"  he  said. 

Commissioner  Arlan  D.  Melendez,  a Democrat  and  chairman  of  the  Reno- 
Sparks  Indian  Colony  in  Reno,  Nev.,  said  he  believed  Hawaiians  needed 
federal  recognition  to  help  them  protect  federal  programs,  ranging  from 
housing  to  education. 

"They're  really  receiving  those  things  so  I think  by  furthering  that, 
you  will  give  them  some  stability  in  self-determination  over  those  things 
they  already  have,"  he  said. 

But  commission  Vice  Chairwoman  Abigail  Thernstrom,  an  Independent  and  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  Manhattan  Institute  in  New  York,  said  she  was  "very 
unhappy  about  what  I regard  as  proposals  for  race-based  governments." 

"This  is  not  the  way  I want  this  country  to  go,  and  I would  like  to  see 
some  acknowledgement  that  the  story  of  governance  of  Indian  tribes  in  this 
country  has  not  worked  out  well,"  Thernstrom  said. 

Noe  Kalipi,  counsel  for  Akaka,  and  H.  Christopher  Bartolomucci,  an 
attorney  with  the  Hogan  & Hartson  law  firm  in  Washington,  laid  out  the 
case  for  federal  recognition. 

Kalipi  said  Hawaiians  are  an  indigenous  people  like  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives  and  not  a racial  class.  She  said  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  acknowledged  that  the  federal  government's  dealings  with  Indian  tribes 
are  not  based  on  race  but  on  political  status. 

"It  is  also  clear  that  Native  Hawaiians  are  'native'  in  the  same  sense 
as  American  Indians  - aboriginal,"  she  said.  "When  Congress  deals  with 
Native  Hawaiians  as  an  aboriginal  people,  it  legislates  on  the  basis  as  it 
does  with  American  Indians." 

But  H.  William  Burgess,  a Honolulu  attorney  and  opponent  of  the  bill, 
said  the  bill  would  unconstitutionally  recognize  a new  privileged  class 
consisting  of  anyone  with  an  indigenous  ancestor. 

"Anyone  who  had  an  indigenous  status  would  have  a claim  to  create  a 
separate  government,"  he  said.  "Ultimately,  that  would  lead  to  the 
breaking  up  of  states." 

Gail  Heriot,  a professor  at  the  University  of  San  Diego  School  of  Law, 
said  transforming  Hawaii-ans  into  a tribe  "is  an  act  performed  on  a racial 
group,  not  a tribal  group."  She  added,  "It  is  an  act  of  race 
discrimination  subject  to  strict  scrutiny  - scrutiny  that  it  likely  cannot 
survive. " 
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Indian  tribes  changing  lobbyist  rules 

WASHINGTON,  Ian.  16  (UPI)  - U.S.  Indian  tribes  that  once  retained 
lobbyist  lack  Abramoff,  who  has  pleaded  guilty  to  bilking  clients,  are 
changing  the  way  they  work  in  Washington. 

Representatives  of  several  tribes  told  The  Hill,  a Washington  newspaper, 
they  weren't  ready  to  ban  lobbying  for  their  causes,  but  were  putting 
checks  in  place. 

An  unnamed  source  told  The  Hill  one-time  Abramoff  client  the  Saginaw 
Chippewa  Tribe  has  hired  another  lobbyist  in  Washington  but  first  put  in  a 
plan  that  calls  for  contracts  to  be  approved  in  open  meetings  and  to  be 
for  no  more  than  one  year. 

Another  tribe  - the  Coushatta  of  Louisiana  - said  it  hasn't  picked  up 
another  lobbyist  but  would  if  the  need  arose.  Jimmy  Faircloth,  the  tribe's 
legal  counsel,  told  The  Hill:  "We  would  not  exclude  having  a presence  in 
Washington  but  we  will  be  cautious.  There  are  a lot  of  issues  that  come 
out  of  Indian  country  that  could  benefit  from  a lobbying  presence  in 
Washington . " 

Abramoff  and  two  associates  have  pleaded  guilty  and  are  cooperating  with 
a federal  investigation  into  lobbying  practices  in  Washington. 
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Blanket  of  snow  generates  warmth 
Column  by  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
January  17,  2006 

Now  is  the  time  for  storytelling,  the  elder  grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
would  say.  When  snow  is  falling  and  the  earth  is  covered  with  cold,  it  is 
time  to  tell  stories  of  the  people  and  our  world.  It  also  is  time  to  laugh 
at  the  misdeeds  of  the  year  and  count  the  good  and  fruitful  days  of  the 
summer. 

Tell  stories  only  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  and  the  cold  North 
Wind  stands  guards  at  the  door  like  a wolf  with  teeth  bared,  holding  a 
stance  of  force  and  might,  the  elders  say. 

Storytelling  was  prohibited  other  times  of  the  year  for  our  people. When 
I awoke  early  on  this  January  morning,  I was  surprised  to  see  everything 
covered  with  white.  As  I stood  gazing  out  of  my  second-floor  bedroom 
window,  I thought  back  to  my  childhood  and  our  storyteller  - my 
grandmother,  Philomine  Little  Sioux.  I have  warm  and  wonderful  memories  of 
her.  Everything  seemed  right  with  the  world  when  we  were  sitting  at  her 
feet  and  listening  to  her  stories,  which  were  sprinkled  with  Sahnish 
(Arikara)  words. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I write  often  in  my  columns  about  my  grandmother, 
but  rarely  mention  my  Dakota  Sioux  grandfather,  Louis  Felix.  He  died  when 
I was  only  3 or  4 years  old,  so  his  influence  was  limited. 

I do  remember  the  day  of  his  wake.  It's  our  tradition  to  stay  with  the 
deceased  until  the  fourth  day,  when  they  are  buried.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  person's  spirit  stays  here  on  Earth  for  four  days.  On  the  fourth  day, 
they  walk  on  to  the  spirit  world. 

That  day  in  my  grandmother's  house  several  miles  from  the  Missouri  River 
on  the  Fort  Berthold,  N.D.,  reservation,  my  grandfather's  casket  was  put 
in  front  of  the  windows  that  overlooked  the  valley  below,  where  springs 
fed  a winding  creek  that  emptied  into  the  Missouri  River. 

At  the  wake,  people  came  and  went  all  day  and  night.  The  family  provided 


food  and  visited  quietly.  It's  traditional  to  talk  about  the  person  at 
their  wake  - to  tell  of  the  things  they  did  in  life,  including  funny 
stories  about  them  or  stories  of  their  brave  deeds.  It's  our  "Indian 
obituary. " 

That  day  at  my  grandfather's  wake,  I remember  standing  beside  my  father, 
who  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  chairs  around  the  living  room.  The  room  was 
hazy  with  the  pungent  smoke  of  kinnikinnick  (Indian  tobacco).  I held  onto 
him;  he  had  a gentle  hand  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  strange  to  see  my 
grandfather  lying  there.  I remember  thinking  that  wasn't  him.  I didn't 
understand  death. 

My  grandfather  was  a big,  tall  man  who  ran  horses  and  cattle.  He  also 
did  some  farming.  My  grandparents  were  very  self-sufficient  with  gardens 
and  their  own  beef.  I also  remember  that  he  laughed  a lot  and  was  very 
gentle.  On  the  living  room  wall  of  my  grandparents ' house  was  a team 
football  picture  of  great-grandfather  and  Dim  Thorpe,  the  famous  Olympic 
athlete. 

It's  funny  how  memories  from  the  past  become  snapshots  - small  vignettes 
that  we  rarely  forget. 

Another  "snapshot"  I remember  shows  my  grandfather  with  several  men 
standing  around  a huge  snapping  turtle.  They  captured  those  cranky  beasts 
that  look  like  dinosaurs  by  holding  a stick  in  their  path.  The  turtle 
would  viciously  snap  and  hold  on  with  a bite  so  tough  that  they  were  able 
to  pull  it  from  the  river. 

Then,  my  grandmother  was  there  with  her  big,  blue  enamel  kettle,  and 
soon  it  was  soup.  I don't  remember  what  it  tasted  like  or  even  if  I ate  it. 

I also  remember  seeing  my  grandfather  talking  with  my  grandmother  as  she 
scrubbed  clothes  on  one  of  the  washboards.  They  were  laughing  as  she 
scrubbed  the  clothes. 

I can't  image  doing  clothes  like  they  did  - bringing  barrels  of  water 
from  the  spring,  heating  the  water  on  an  open  fire,  taking  each  item  of 
clothes  and  running  it  over  a ridged,  scrubbing  board,  then  wringing  out 
the  clothes  and  hanging  them  on  a clothesline  to  dry.  It  was  a full  day's 
work  usually  assigned  to  one  day  a week  - perhaps  Monday,  I don't  remember. 
I do  remember  that  another  day  was  assigned  for  baking  bread;  that  was  my 
favorite  day. 

My  grandparents  moved  from  Minnesota,  where  they  had  lived  with  the 
Dakota  when  my  great-grandmother  died,  leaving  great-grandfather  Little 
Sioux  alone. 

Both  grandfathers  were  fluent  in  Sahnish  and  Sioux,  and  I wonder  now  how 
they  got  along.  They  were  from  different  parts  of  the  region  that 
sometimes  warred.  While  grandfather  Felix  was  raised  among  the  Dakota, 
Little  Sioux  was  raised  Sahnish.  It  is  clear,  though,  that  most  tribes 
could  understand  each  other.  Dakota  Sioux,  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  are  similar 
linguistically.  Sahnish  is  a Caddoan  language  and  the  words  are  different. 

That's  some  of  what  I remember  of  my  grandfathers.  And,  the  snowcover 
today  indicates  that  it's  okay  to  tell  these  stories. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2005  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Saving  Indian  art  by  killing  the  museum  first 
Guest  commentary 
Louis  Gray 
January  17,  2006 


It  is  a time-honored  tradition  to  address  the  Indian  problem  by  killing 
him-metaphorically  at  least,  and  sometimes  literally-to  save  him.  Trouble 
is,  it  has  never  worked  and  only  creates  pain  for  Native  Americans.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  plan  to  close  Department  of  Interior-owned  Indian 
museums . 

Let's  take  a look  at  the  issues  surrounding  this. 

Argument:  "Let's  give  it  back  to  the  Indians." 

Non-Indians  say  this,  as  if  to  throw  something  away  because  things  are 
not  going  as  planned  or  isn't  something  valuable  anymore. 

It's  similar  to:  "If  you  don't  like  how  I'm  doing  this  I'll  just  give  it 
back  to  the  Indians."  Of  course,  from  the  Native  perspective,  the  present 
owners  would  only  be  returning  what  they  took  in  the  first  place.  Federal 
officials  now  want  to  give  the  museums  to  Native  tribes  in  the  area. 

Noble?  Not  so  fast.  It's  really  just  a cost-saving  move  not  just  for  the 
federal  government,  but  also  for  the  Arts  and  Crafts  board,  which  is  part 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  board,  through  Chairman  lana  McKeag,  claims  they  would  rather  go 
after  non-Indians  selling  Indian  art.  McKeag  says  operating  the  three 
museums  consumes  over  half  of  her  $1  million  annual  budget.  The  government 
operates  three  museums,  each  containing  stunning  collections  of  Indian  art, 
on  little  more  than  $500,000  a year. 

It's  not  incredible  that  the  board  operates  on  a small  budget,  but  that 
these  museums  are  barely  given  enough  funds  to  keep  the  lights  on.  In 
truth.  Interior  could  double  the  budget  and  it  would  still  not  be  enough 
to  promote  and  operate  these  three  vital  museums. 

Abramoff:  How  did  he  get  in  here? 

Indicted  super-lobbyist  lack  Abramoff  poured  Indian  gaming  riches  into 
the  pockets  of  elected  officials  all  across  this  country.  With 
investigations  looming,  many  have  given  back  most  of  the  money  to  charity. 
Perhaps  a better  idea  is  to  give  the  cash  to  the  impoverished  museums. 
McKeag  might  be  helpful  in  this  endeavor.  She  was  a Congressional  Fellow 
in  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator  Conrad  Burns  (who  also  is  angry  the  tribes 
want  to  end  the  use  the  University  of  North  Dakota's  Fighting  Sioux 
mascot).  Burns  is  a recipient  of  Abramoff 's  largesse. 

There  are  still  many  politicians  who  have  not  given  back  all  of  the 
funds  from  Abramoff.  Perhaps  they  can  send  some  to  the  starving-on-the- 
vine  Indian  museums?  To  date.  Burns  has  received  the  most  money  from 
Abramoff,  and  after  first  declining  to  give  up  any  of  it,  he  eventually 
donated  $150,000  back  to  charity.  Not  to  be  outdone,  fellow  North  Dakota 
Senator  Byron  Dorgan  (and  another  supporter  of  the  Fighting  Sioux) 
returned  $67,000  in  Abramoff  donations  to  charity.  Dorgan,  like  Burns, 
sits  on  the  powerful  Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Dorgan  is  the 
ranking  member  of  that  committee,  which  oversees  funding  for  the  Interior 
Department . 

Argument:  But  we  need  the  money  to  pay  for  the  war. 

Please!  It  would  be  pretty  inexpensive  war  if  it  depended  on  the  meager 
funding  for  the  museums  operated  by  the  government.  One  million  wouldn't 
pay  for  the  fuel  for  one  jet,  or  anything  else  of  any  significance. 

But  the  museums  do  provide  many  opportunities  for  Indian  artists.  Yes, 
the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  is  a great  contribution  to 
Indian  people.  But  regionally,  in  some  of  the  most  modest  and  humble 
environs  in  this  country,  there  stands  three  little  beacons  of  opportunity 
for  artistic  expression  for  Indian  people. 

Argument:  We  need  the  funds  to  go  after  imposters 

People  pretending  they  are  Indians  to  enrich  themselves  are  certainly 
shady.  But  do  we  really  want  the  Arts  and  Craft  Board  turning  into  "Art 
Cops?" 

If  it's  against  the  law,  let  policemen  catch  and  nab  the  imposters.  If 
your  job  is  to  promote  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts,  put  real  money  towards 
exhibits  and  shows. 

Whether  or  not  politicians  give  the  money  to  the  Sioux  Indian  Museum  in 


Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians  in  Browning, 

Montana,  or  Southern  Plains  Museum  in  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  a commitment  to 
respect  Indian  artists  needs  to  be  shown  not  by  killing  the  Indian's 
livelihood  off,  but  by  feeding  it. 

Louis  Gray,  Osage,  is  a former  editor  of  the  Native  American  Times. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Opinion:  Decades  later.  King's  speech  still  applies  to  Indian  Country 
January  16,  2006 

PABLO  - It's  been  50  years  since  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  first  stepped 
onto  the  civil  rights  stage  and  grabbed  the  world's  attention. 

The  civil  rights  movement,  led  by  eminent  black  leaders  such  as  King, 
opened  doors  for  black  people  to  rightfully  be  treated  as  human  beings. 

But  how  much  has  changed  for  Native  people? 

King  captured  our  imagination  with  riveting  oration  skills  and 
unforgettable  words.  His  "I  Have  a Dream"  speech  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  speeches  ever  delivered,  anywhere. 

In  his  opening  lines,  he  wrote:  "Five  score  years  ago,  a great  American, 
in  whose  symbolic  shadow  we  stand  today,  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  - One  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  lives  on  a lonely  island 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  a vast  ocean  of  material  prosperity." 

Forget  about  the  handful  of  super-rich  tribes  with  casinos  that  have 
millions  of  dollars  to  fill  the  pockets  of  lobbyists  and  politicians. 

King's  words  could  apply  to  Native  people  today. 

When  event  organizers  at  the  Salish  Kootenai  College  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation  asked  me  to  give  a speech  about  King,  I agreed. 

On  campus  last  week,  I spent  a good  deal  of  time  speaking  about  the 
birth  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  beginning  with  Rosa  Parks'  refusal  to 
give  up  her  bus  seat  to  a white  man. 

King,  then  a 26-year-old  pastor  of  a local  Baptist  church,  was  called  to 
lead  what  turned  out  to  be  a 381-day  black  boycott  of  the  Montgomery,  Ala., 
bus  system. 

The  boycott  ended  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  November  1956 
that  Alabama  and  Montgomery's  bus  segregation  laws  were  unconstitutional. 

Even  though  much  has  changed  for  blacks,  much  remains  the  same  for 
Native  people.  As  I revisited  the  "I  Have  a Dream"  speech,  it  was  easy  to 
insert  one  word  and  still  keep  to  the  truth. 

"One  hundred  years  later,  the  'Indian'  is  still  languishing  in  the 
corners  of  American  society  and  finds  himself  an  exile  in  his  own  land." 

King's  statement  rightfully  belongs  to  indigenous  people.  I've  often 
wondered  how  tribes  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  must  feel  when  they  look 
at  land  rimming  the  gorgeous  Flathead  Lake.  The  majority  of  homes  or 
businesses  lining  the  shore  don't  belong  to  the  tribes  or  its  citizens. 

In  fact,  hundreds  of  reservation  families  are  on  a waiting  list  for  land 
housing  permits.  Do  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  feel  like  exiles  in  their  own 
land? 

Where  is  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  political  and  civil  rights 
justice  in  tribal  communities?  Land  acquisition  is  only  one  area  where 
Native  people  continue  to  seek  parity. 

Where  is  the  economic  justice  when  tribal  unemployment  rates  typically 
languish  in  double  digits,  but  can  reach  80  percent  and  higher? 

Why  does  the  per  capita  income  for  Natives  on  reservations  normally 
hover  below  $10,000,  while  the  average  U.S.  per  capita  income  is  nearly 


three  times  higher? 

Where  is  the  social  justice  when  24  percent  of  prisoners  and  inmates  in 
North  Dakota  are  Native,  even  though  they  make  up  only  5 percent  of  that 
state's  population? 

Where  is  the  cultural  justice  when  89  percent  of  indigenous  languages  in 
North  America  will  not  be  passed  to  the  next  generation? 

Where  is  the  political  justice  when  there  is  not  a single  Native  person 
in  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Where  is  the  civil  justice  when  half  of  all  Native  students  in  Montana 
will  drop  out  of  high  school,  young  people  who  will  never  fully  contribute 
to  their  community? 

One  of  the  most  promising  ways  to  achieve  economic,  social,  cultural, 
political  and  civil  justice  is  through  education. 

King  educated  the  masses  through  remarkable  oratory  and  superb  speech- 
writing skills.  His  practice  of  free  speech  allowed  him  to  voice  an 
opinion,  to  be  heard,  to  make  a difference. 

In  my  small  way,  I do  my  best  to  bring  Native  voices  to  a newspaper 
audience,  to  tell  untold  stories. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  what  I write.  That's  not  important.  What 
matters  is  that  Native  issues  wind  up  discussed  in  a public  arena. 

This  keeps  us  from  being  invisible.  It's  easier  to  ignore  us  if  no  one 
can  see  us.  If  no  one  can  hear  us,  it's  easier  to  keep  us  impoverished, 
unemployed,  in  jail,  out  of  school  and  out  of  Congress. 

One  of  King's  greatest  gifts  to  the  civil  rights  movement  was  his 
extraordinary  talent  at  using  words.  His  literacy  helped  educate  the  world 
about  what  it  means  to  be  deprived  of  human  dignity. 

And  he  showed  us  what  it  feels  like  when  we  find  it. 

Jodi  Rave,  a Mandan-Hidatsa  and  Lakota,  covers  Native  issues  for  the 
Missoulian  and  Lee  Enterprises.  She  can  be  reached  at  523-5299  or 
jodi . rave@lee.net . 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Spiritual  Perspectives 
Diabetes  and  Navajo  Teaching 
By  Johnson  Dennison 
Special  to  The  Independent 
January  21,  2006 

In  the  past,  diabetes  was  not  known  to  the  Navajo  people.  Therefore,  the 
medicine  people  and  the  elders  today  may  not  have  complete  information  of 
exactly  what  diabetes  is  nor  how  to  recommend  specific  treatment.  However, 
the  Navajo  medicine  people  have  been  treating  their  patients  through 
ceremonies,  natural  herbs,  sweat  baths,  and  native  counseling.  Today,  the 
Navajo  medicine  people  are  very  few,  but  they  are  still  practicing 
ceremonies  and  treating  their  patients  in  the  old  ways. 

About  60  percent  of  the  Navajo  people  still  go  to  medicine  men  and  women 
for  treatment,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  also  seek  treatment  at  clinics 
and  hospitals.  There  are  more  than  one  way  to  treat  patients  through 
ceremonies,  but  mostly  prayers  and  counseling  are  common.  The  ceremonial 
counseling  techniques  for  healing  and  health  care  are  common  among  most  of 
the  practitioners. 

The  traditional  medicine  people  are  those  still  practicing  the  original 
Navajo  ceremonies.  Native  American  Church  Road  Men,  Crystal  Gazers,  and 
Sweat  Lodge  Facilitators.  They  have  knowledge  about  teaching  and  advising 
Navajo  healthy  lifestyles,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Navajo  cultural 


teachings.  It's  purpose  is  to  teach  not  only  a way  of  healing,  but  to 
maintain  a healthy  lifestyle  and  to  live  a long  life. 

In  time  of  illness,  patients  would  feel  depressed  and  hopeless.  As  a 
native  practitioner,  it  is  a custom  to  talk  to  your  patient  in  the  most 
positive  way.  When  a person  is  ill,  it  is  a social  custom  not  to  talk 
about  death  or  any  further  complications.  This  can  become  a problem  for  a 
Navajo  diabetic  patient  when  diagnosed  with  diabetes  at  a clinic.  A Navajo 
person  who  has  a strong  cultural  belief  and  practice  will  become  very 
upset  when  death  and  complications  are  mentioned.  His  or  her  immediate 
thought  about  being  diabetic  is  to  suffer  and  to  die.  At  times,  the 
patient  may  not  accept  being  diabetic,  and  some  family  members  may  even 
advise  the  patient  not  to  accept  the  diagnosis.  For  this  reason,  some 
patients  may  not  come  back  to  the  clinic  for  treatment,  and  their  illness 
may  worsen. 

The  patient  being  informed  about  diabetes  complications  is  for  the 
purpose  of  "self-care."  But  the  patient  misunderstands  the  message  and 
takes  it  as  threatening  and  very  disrespectful.  The  distrust  and  lack  of 
respect  between  the  health  providers  and  patients  may  result  in  this  type 
of  communication.  Sometimes  when  a patient  is  so  upset,  he  or  she  will 
discontinue  his  or  her  medication.  When  a patient  becomes  distrustful  of 
clinical  treatment,  I suggest  visiting  the  patient  and  talking  to  them 
using  the  native  style  of  communication  about  health. 

When  informing  a Navajo  patient  about  diabetes  complications,  he  or  she 
could  first  be  reassured  of  the  positive  outlook  of  his  or  her  life.  This 
will  give  him  or  her  the  strength  to  face  the  diagnosis.  The  Blessing  Way 
teachings  are  a more  appropriate  approach  to  consider.  The  Blessing  Way 
teachings  promote  a positive  attitude  toward  living  a good  life.  In  Navajo 
it  is  spoken  as  Hozhoogo  Naa  Shaa  Dooleel,  or  walking  in  beauty.  To  walk 
in  beauty  means  to  be  healthy.  Someone  might  also  say,  how  could  anyone 
walk  in  beauty  if  he  or  she  is  diagnosed  with  a terrible  disease?  But  a 
person  can  choose  a positive  attitude  to  overcome  his  or  her  illness, 
which  is  part  of  healing  as  well.  The  Blessing  Way  teachings  are  as 
follows : 

* Start  with  kinship/clan  relationships.  Your  greeting  in  Navajo  should 
comfort  the  patient.  If  not  using  a Navajo  greeting,  use  a positive 
comment  to  assure  the  person  you  do  care  about  his  or  her  life. 

* Life  is  a wonderful  gift  that  one  must  cherish  to  live  and  enjoy  for  a 
long  time.  To  live  a long  life  was  a purpose  for  self-care:  as'ahna'ada 

* To  live  a positive  life  means  practicing  healthy  eating. 

To  enjoy  and  live  longer  means  taking  responsibility  for  one's  own  life 
and  in  Navajo,  it  is  said,  T'aa  hwo  ajit'eego. 

* A healthy  person  always  has  a positive  attitude  about  his  life. 

Ya'at'eehgo  adaanitsahakess . 

* It  is  always  appropriate  to  have  self-respect. 

Adil  jidliigo  ya'at'eeh. 

* To  take  care  of  your  body  means  to  eat  the  right  food  and  to  exercise 
so  that  your  body  will  be  stronger  to  withstand  any  illness. 

Hats'iis  baa  ahojilyaago  al'l,  ako  jidina'. 

* Having  a reverence  and  faith  in  yourself. 

Adaa  atihati  doo  adaa  hasti'. 

* Believe  in  yourself  and  have  a positive  attitude  to  live  longer. 

Hwe'iina'  ei  nizhonigo  baa  nitsidzikees . 

* After  traditional  counseling  on  a positive  life  perspective,  the 
patient  should  be  encouraged  to  take  charge  of  his  or  her  diabetes  and 
life. 

Johnson  Dennison,  a Navajo  medicine  man,  is  a coordinator  in  the  Office  of 
Native  Medicine  for  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

This  column  is  the  result  of  a desire  by  community  members,  representing 
different  faith  communities,  wishing  to  share  their  ideas  about  bringing  a 


spiritual  perspective  into  our  daily  lives  and  community  issues. 

For  information  about  contributing  a guest  column,  contact  Elizabeth 
Hardin-Burrola  at  the  Independent:  (505)  863-8611,  ext.  218  or 
lizreligion01@yahoo . com . 

Copyright  c.  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Chief  led  way 
By  MICHAEL  PLATT 
January  19,  2006 

Chief  Bullhead  Trail  - that's  my  naming  vote  for  the  highway  running 
through  the  Tsuu  T'ina  First  Nation,  provided  the  bickering  ever  stops, 
and  the  bulldozers  get  started. 

Without  the  great  chief,  forefather  of  the  modern  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation, 
there'd  be  no  neighbourly  squabble,  because  there'd  be  no  reservation  to 
build  a southwest  ring  road  through. 

Instead  of  forest,  farms  and  sacred  places,  the  land  between  the  Elbow 
River  and  Fish  Creek  would  likely  be  covered  with  salmon-stucco 
condominiums  and  beige  houses,  much  like  the  rest  of  Calgary. 

And  if  not  for  Chief  Bullhead,  the  Tsuu  T'ina  - assuming  any  of  them 
survived  - would  now  be  living  in  relative  obscurity  among  the  Blackfoot 
near  Fort  Macleod,  instead  of  beside  Calgary,  as  the  scourge  of  city  road 
planners . 

Though  most  Calgarians  haven't  a clue  who  Bullhead  is,  that's  a 
deficiency  of  public  schooling,  which  tends  to  focus  on  the  heroics  of 
people  somewhat  paler-skinned  than  the  chief  and  his  people. 

Already  covered  in  scars  from  a long  life  as  a warrior  with  the  Tsuu 
T'ina  - a tribe  feared  by  other  Natives  for  their  prowess  in  battle  - 
Bullhead's  biggest  fight  came  in  1877  when  his  dwindling  band  signed 
Treaty  No.  7. 

The  small-pox  ravaged  Tsuu  T'ina  were  lumped  together  with  the  Blackfoot, 
despite  being  a separate  band  (according  to  Tsuu  T'ina  lore,  they'd  come 
from  northern  Alberta,  following  a violent  feud  triggered  by  a dog 
relieving  itself  inside  a teepee) . 

Bullhead  was  convinced  to  sign  the  1877  treaty,  but  after  viewing  the 
pathetic,  parched  land  his  people  had  been  relegated  to,  the  chief  refused 
to  settle. 

The  years  that  followed  were  brutal,  as  the  250  surviving  Tsuu  T'ina 
avoided  reservation  life  to  scour  the  prairies  for  the  few  remaining 
buffalo,  all  the  while  hovering  on  the  edge  of  starvation. 

When  the  buffalo  vanished.  Bullhead  asked  for  a new  reserve  southwest  of 
Calgary,  along  Fish  Creek,  at  one  point  surrounding  Fort  Calgary  and 
threatening  to  raid  the  Hudson's  Bay  store  to  feed  the  tribe,  if  demands 
weren't  met. 

Promises  of  food  convinced  Bullhead  to  lead  his  people  on  an  11-day  walk, 
through  -35C  temperatures,  back  to  Fort  Macleod,  but  by  spring  of  1881,  he 
was  back  in  Calgary,  again  demanding  a Fish  Creek  settlement. 

A chief  less  bullheaded  than  the  aptly-named  Tsuu  T'ina  leader  would 
have  given  up,  but  Bullhead's  tenacity  prevailed,  and  in  1883,  the  Tsuu 
T'ina  were  finally  granted  a home  of  their  own. 

Compared  to  the  vast  reserves  given  to  other  Alberta  bands,  the  three- 
townships  worth  of  property  between  Fish  Creek  and  the  Elbow  River 
probably  looked  tiny  and  worthless  - but  perhaps  Bullhead  knew  better. 

The  few  photos  of  the  old  chief,  who  died  in  1911,  show  him  with  one  eye 
closed  by  an  old  wound,  leaving  the  veteran  warrior  with  something  of  a 


permanent  wink. 

Certainly,  Bullhead  would  laugh  to  see  the  shift  in  Tsuu  T'ina  fortunes, 
which  now  has  them  calling  the  shots,  thanks  to  the  poor  planning  and 
wasteful  sprawl  of  a once-distant  neighbour. 

There  are  Calgarians  who  see  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  as  a headache,  and 
the  Natives  as  opportunists  who  are  using  Calgary's  traffic  misery  to 
funnel  drivers  towards  casinos,  malls  and  business  parks  on  the  reserve. 

And  while  it's  true  Bullhead's  descendants  are  milking  every  advantage 
they  can  from  the  road  which  will  run  through  their  land,  embittered 
Calgarians  should  remember  the  Tsuu  T'ina  didn't  create  this  no-win 
traffic  nightmare. 

That  should  be  blamed  on  decades  of  poor  planning  and  lousy  leadership 
which  has  left  Calgarians  dependent  on  cars,  and  on  roads  that  won't  fit 
inside  Calgary's  borders. 

And  the  Tsuu  T'ina  can  thank  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Chief  Bullhead 
for  putting  them  in  Calgary's  way. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  Canoe  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Black  Hawk  descendant  tells  of  his  rich  heritage 
By  Mary  Louise  Speer 
January  15,  2006 

Preston  Duncan  of  Tama,  Iowa,  grew  up  hearing  about  his  rich  heritage  as 
a Meskwaki  and  a descendant  of  the  Sauk  war  leader  Black  Hawk  from  family. 

Black  Hawk  State  Historic  Site  and  Black  Hawk  College  are  among  places 
and  things  named  in  honor  of  the  war  leader  who  lived  from  1767-1838. 

Now  a tribal  elder,  Duncan  is  sharing  that  knowledge  with  others  to  help 
them  learn  more  about  the  man  behind  the  legend.  He  gave  a presentation 
Saturday  at  the  Putnam  Museum  in  Davenport  during  the  "Remembering  Black 
Hawk  and  His  Culture"  program. 

"I'm  a historian  in  my  tribe  and  the  language  we  speak  is  Algonquin.  We 
were  known  as  the  eastern  woodland  tribe,"  Duncan  said. 

Black  Hawk  and  his  cousin.  Chief  Keokuk,  grew  up  speaking  the  language 
and  sharing  the  customs  of  a people  going  back  at  least  1,000  years  ago  to 
the  area  around  Quebec,  Canada. 

"In  our  sacred  history  we  were  created  in  this  area.  After  many  years  we 
outgrew  this  area  and  we  migrated,"  he  said. 

Gradually,  the  tribe  spread  out  primarily  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  North  American  continent  and  as  far  south  as  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
Mexico. 

Black  Hawk  surely  grew  up  hearing  the  stories  of  his  people  being  warned 
to  stay  away  from  the  French  people  who  settled  in  eastern  Canada  in  the 
1600s. 

Religion  was  all  important  to  the  Sauk  and  Fox  cultures,  Duncan  said. 

"We  had  our  own  religion.  We  call  the  earth  our  grandmother.  We  call  the 
air  our  grandfather.  Every  day  we  breath  this  air  and  it  is  a great  power, 
the  elder  said.  "You  don't  really  die,  only  the  physical  dies  and  it 
goes  back  to  Grandmother  Nature." 

Black  Hawk  grew  up  in  a village  located  between  the  Rock  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  That  site  and  the  surrounding  Sauk  lands  were  signed  over  to  the 
United  States  as  part  of  a peace  treaty  in  1816  and  the  people  were  forced 
to  relocate  to  Iowa  in  1830. 

Duncan  disagrees  with  the  assertion  that  Black  Hawk  was  trying  to  go  to 
war  when  he  took  a group  of  Sauks  back  to  Illinois  the  next  year. 

"Black  Hawk  would  not  go  on  the  war  path  with  the  United  States,"  he 


said.  "Not  with  children  and  old  people  who  were  having  a hard  time 
getting  around.  He  only  had  45  warriors.  He  was  trying  to  find  food  for 
them. " 

The  militia  chased  the  leader  and  his  followers  in  a series  of  battles 
called  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832.  Many  died  during  the  conflict  that 
ended  in  the  Battle  of  Bad  Axe.  He  was  talked  into  surrendering  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  died  in  1838  after  being  placed  in  the  custody  of  his  cousin, 
Keokuk. 

Bill  Hannan,  an  adjunct  professor  at  Black  Hawk  College,  followed  Duncan 
with  a slide  show  he  put  together  on  "Looking  for  Black  Hawk." 

"The  interesting  thing  is  when  we  started  to  do  all  this,  we  found  Black 
Hawk  College  is  the  only  public  community  college  named  after  a Native 
American,"  Hannan  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Quad-City  Times,  Davenport,  IA. 
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Conservative  Government  need  not  be  feared! 

January  15th,  2006 

In  1990,  I stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature,  to  warn 
Canada.  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  had  given  the  Mohawks  48  hours  to 
surrender  or  he  would  send  in  the  army  to  end  the  Oka  Crisis,  even  if 
it  meant  killing  the  25  Mohawks  left  in  the  treatment  center. 

As  the  spokesman  for  Anishinabe  Okiijida  Warrior  Society,  I warned 
everyone  that  the  Canadian  army  killing  Mohawks  would  result  in  us 
targeting  Ford,  GM,  Chrysler,  Alcan  Aluminum  and  INCO.  We  would  have 
devastated  the  Canadian  economy  and  the  American  stock  market  would 
have  reacted  drastically. 

Today,  the  American  economy  is  in  far  worse  shape  than  in  1990. 

America  would  never  stand  idly  by  if  their  largest  supplier  of  oil 
suddenly  became  unstable.  In  2006,  confrontation  between  Indians  and 
the  Government  would  have  far  reaching  economic  consequences. 

As  Chief  of  Roseau  River  I don't  fear  the  Conservatives  because  I 
know,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that  we  will  not  live  in  poverty  while 
the  rest  of  Canada  enjoys  huge  surpluses.  The  indigenous  peoples  of 
these  lands  have  far  more  power  than  most  people  realize.  We  have 
proven  many  times  that  we  are  willing  and  capable  of  using  that  power. 

The  last  time  the  Conservatives  ruled  in  Canada,  4,000  Canadian  army 
troops  and  1,500  journalists  were  at  Oka  Quebec.  In  12  years  of 
governing  Canada,  the  Liberals  at  least  knew  enough  to  realize  that 
you  can't  do  business  in  a war  zone.  If  Conservatives  haven't  learned 
that  lesson,  it  will  not  be  business  as  usual  in  Canada. 

No  one  wants  to  return  to  a scene  worse  than  Oka.  I believe  that  the 
Conservatives  today,  most  of  all,  know  the  consequences  of  using 
confrontation  against  the  Indians.  If  the  Conservatives  haven't 
learned  that  lesson  in  1990,  maybe  it  is  time  to  settle  once  and  for 
all,  who  lives  on  whose  good  graces,  in  this  the  second  largest 
country  in  the  world. 

For  Further  Information 
Contact  Chief  Terrance  Nelson 
204-782-4827 
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A wooden  bear  in  front  of  a Mohawk  cigarette  outlet  gazes  out  on  a 
huge  Bloc  Quebecois  poster  on  Highway  132  in  Kahnawake.  The  Mohawks 
don't  permit  signs,  but  this  one  is  on  a private  billboard. 

Photograph  by  : RICHARD  ARLESS  HR.  THE  GAZETTE 
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Mike  Delisle  Jr.  had  some  advice  last  month  for  the  man  who  coaches 
his  son's  junior  football  team.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  sports.  It 
had  to  do  with  the  federal  election. 

Delisle  is  grand  chief  of  Kahnawake,  the  Mohawk  reserve  just  south  of 
Montreal.  The  coach,  Charlie  Ghorayeb,  is  running  as  the  Liberal 
candidate  in  Chateauguay-St . Constant. 

Officially,  the  riding  includes  Kahnawake.  But  the  Mohawks  see  things 
differently,  as  Delisle  pointed  out  to  his  friend. 

"He  asked  me  whether  it  was  worth  his  while  to  place  advertisements 
for  his  campaign  in  our  local  newspaper  and  also  in  our  post  boxes, 
and  he  even  invited  me  to  one  of  his  fundraisers,"  Delisle  recalled. 

The  aspiring  candidate  needn't  have  bothered  asking.  The  vast 
majority  of  Mohawks  - who  make  up  Canada's  most  populous  native 
bands  - don't  vote  in  Canadian  elections,  on  principle. 

"I  told  him  the  ads  would  be  a waste  of  his  time  and  resources,  and  I 
politely  declined  the  invitation,"  said  Delisle,  whose  story  was 
confirmed  by  Ghorayeb. 

"He  understood." 

Welcome  to  Mohawk  country,  an  election-free  zone.  Unlike  most  other 
Canadian  native  communities,  the  9,300  Mohawks  of  Kahnawake,  along 
with  their  10,000  brethren  of  Akwesasne,  which  straddles  the  Canada- 
U.S.  border  near  Cornwall,  Ont.,  boycott  federal  and  provincial 
elections . 

The  Mohawks  believe  in  governing  themselves  first,  not  helping 
non-natives  govern,  whether  that  means  Canada,  Quebec  or  anyplace  else. 

Voting  in  "alien  nation"  elections  "places  us  in  submission  to 
foreign  governments  and  as  a result  alienates  us  from  our  own," 
according  to  the  lead  editorial  this  week  in  The  Eastern  Door, 
Kahnawake's  community  paper.  "You  can't  stand  with  one  foot  in  two 
canoes . " 

It's  an  old  position,  dating  back  at  least  to  I960,  when  Ottawa  first 
gave  natives  the  right  to  vote.  But  these  days,  the  Mohawk  way  runs 
contrary  to  a trend  in  Canadian  aboriginal  politics,  whereby  Assembly 
of  First  Nations  and  Metis  National  Council  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
Grand  Council  of  the  Crees  in  Quebec,  are  working  with  mainstream 
political  parties  to  push  aboriginal  issues. 

Fresh  from  negotiating  a $5-billion  aid  deal  in  Kelowna,  B.C.  in 
November  with  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  and  the  premiers,  national 
aboriginal  leaders  want  natives  to  vote  the  Liberals  back  in  on  Jan. 

23,  or  at  least  support  New  Democrats.  The  Metis  believe  their 
ballots  could  affect  as  many  as  33  close  ridings  in  the  western 
provinces  and  up  north,  where  natives  are  as  much  as  one-quarter  of 
some  ridings'  population. 

The  Conservatives?  Forget  it  - they  don't  have  any  real  official 
support . 

The  Bloc  Quebecois?  In  Quebec,  they  may  be  backed  by  the  Crees,  but 
the  Mohawks?  Never. 

The  Tories  aren't  getting  the  native  vote  for  two  reasons.  First,  the 
aboriginals  fear  they're  not  committed  to  the  Kelowna  deal.  Last  week 
Tory  finance  critic  Monte  Solberg  said  it  had  been  "crafted  at  the 
last  moment  on  the  back  of  a napkin  on  the  eve  of  an  election  (and) 
we're  not  going  to  honour  that,"  a position  the  party  quickly  denied. 

Second,  a trusted  advisor  of  Conservative  leader  Stephen  Harper  is 
Tom  Flanagan,  a Calgary  political  science  professor  whose 
publications  (one  of  which  is  titled  First  Nations?  Second  Thoughts) 
the  aboriginals  view  as  anti-native. 


The  only  hint  of  aboriginal  support  for  the  Tories  came  in  a news 
report  Friday  that  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples,  which  speaks 
for  Canada's  off -reserve  natives,  will  endorse  the  party  before 
election  day.  So  far  it  hasn't  happened. 

In  Quebec,  Mohawks  shun  the  the  Bloc  for  the  simple  reason  that  it's 
a separatist  party.  Not  that  the  Bloc  hasn't  tried  to  win  them  over. 

On  the  highways  leading  to  and  from  Kahnawake,  for  example,  there  are 
only  two  signs  on  native  land  advertising  the  election,  and  both  are 
Bloc.  The  reserve  has  banned  campaign  ads,  but  the  Bloc  found  a way 
around  that  by  buying  space  on  big  commercial  billboards  already 
standing  on  real  estate  owned  by  the  Mohawks. 

Six  weeks  ago,  at  the  start  of  the  campaign,  zealous  Bloc  volunteers 

started  strapping  campaign  posters  to  utility  poles,  but  after 
residents  complained,  Kahnawake  Peacekeepers  ordered  Bloc  campaigners 
off  the  territory,  along  with  their  signs. 

Getting  out  the  native  vote  isn't  just  something  the  Bloc  and  other 
parties  would  like.  It's  also  a priority  of  Elections  Canada. 

Since  the  early  1990s,  the  federal  agency  has  aimed  campaigns  at  the 
country's  735,000  registered  natives,  trying  to  convince  them  - in 
publications  in  English,  French  and  11  aboriginal  languages  - that 
voting  is  key  to  ensuring  their  self-determination. 

In  this  and  the  last  four  elections,  the  agency  has  hired  aboriginal 
community  relations  officers,  elders  and  youth  guides  to  get  voters 

to  polling  stations  in  an  increasing  number  of  ridings  - 48  in  the 

2004  election,  132  in  this  one.  The  goal  is  to  increase  aboriginal 
turnout  substantially.  It's  usually  minimal,  about  one-sixth  the 
number  of  non-native  votes,  the  agency  estimates. 

But  Kahnawake  is  tough  to  crack.  Turnout  there  is,  simply,  nil. 

Any  local  resident  who  wants  to  vote  - and  of  the  9,300  population 
there  are  perhaps  half  a dozen  who  do  so  each  election,  all  of  them 
non-natives  married  to  natives,  according  to  band  council 
spokesperson  3oe  Delaronde  - have  to  go  into  Chateauguay  to  do  it. 

There  are  no  polling  stations  in  Kahnawake. 

The  Mohawks  do  follow  the  election  on  TV  and  in  the  newspapers.  After 
all,  they  say,  they're  part  of  the  story,  however  indirectly. 

"It's  not  a matter  of  not  being  interested  in  the  issues  - we  are 
interested,  because  we  ourselves  are  one  of  the  issues  in  Canadian 
politics,"  said  Delisle,  the  grand  chief.  "We  just  don't  consider 
ourselves  part  of  the  Canadian  electorate,  because  we  don't  consider 
ourselves  Canadian  citizens." 
jheinrich@thegazette. canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  CanWest. 
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Tories  may  be  'big  trouble'  for  first  nations 
By  Andre'  Gagne' 

January  16,  2006 

Phil  Fontaine,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN),  has 
cautioned  northern  chiefs  about  federal  Conservative  Party  attitudes 
toward  first  nations  issues.  Fontaine  was  in  Whitehorse  on  Tuesday  for 
this  week's  Council  of  Yukon  First  Nations  leadership  meetings. 

"We  face  an  uncertainty  because  of  the  (Jan.  23)  federal  election," 
Fontaine  told  the  chiefs  and  other  officials  during  an  afternoon  address. 

"I  was  just  reading  a transcript  and  this  is  just  by  way  of  example...." 
Fontaine  said.  Fie  flagged  what  he  called  a " very  concerning  statement" 


made  by  Conservative  finance  critic  Monte  Solberg  on  C3WW  radio  in 
Saskatoon  regarding  the  Nov.  24-25  first  ministers'  meeting  on  aboriginal 
affairs  held  in  Kelowna,  B.C. 

During  the  radio  interview,  Fontaine  said,  Solberg  was  asked  about  the 
commitments  and  outcomes  of  the  premiers'  meeting  and  whether  the 
Conservative  party  would  support  them.  Fontaine  quoted  an  excerpt  from  the 
Solberg  radio  interview  during  a roundtable  discussion  with  the  northern 
chiefs : 

"The  Kelowna  first  ministers'  meeting  agreement  is  something  that  they 
crafted  at  the  last  minute  on  the  back  of  a napkin  on  the  eve  of  an 
election....  We're  not  going  to  honour  that.  We  will  have  our  own  plan 
that  will  help  'natives'  a lot  more  than  the  Liberals."  Fontaine  said 
Solberg' s statement  showed  an  "inappropriate  use  of  language  - we're  not 
'natives';  we're  indigenous  people,  we're  first  nations.  "The  commitments 
we  secured  (in  Kelowna)  at  the  (premiers'  meeting)  were  the  result  of... 
months  and  months  of  hard  work...  discussions  and  meetings...  we  brought 
our  best  people  and  our  best  ideas  to  the  table...  it  was  our  plan," 
Fontaine  said.  "We  would  never...  craft  a plan  or  an  agreement  on  the  back 
of  a napkin.  It  is  disrespectful  to  portray  what  we  did  in  that  light,  and 
if  that's  what  the  Conservative  Party  is  offering  first  nations  if  they 
form  the  government  then  it  spells  big  trouble  for  us."  "I  would  caution 
first  nations  people  on  January  23rd  - caution  them  if  they're  thinking  of 
supporting  the  Conservative  Party.  This  is  very  serious  for  us.  We  are 
seeking  clarification  from  Solberg  and  the  Conservative  Party,"  he  added. 
Fontaine's  comments  about  Solberg  stemmed  from  a question  posed  to  him 
during  the  roundtable  discussions  regarding  the  standing  of  land  issues 
between  the  AFN  and  the  federal  government.  "I  don't  have  an  answer  for 
you,  but  one  thing  I do  know  is  that  we  have  a commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  on  a new  claims  policy  - both  specific  and 
comprehensive  - that  would  take  us  away  from  'extinguishment'. 
Extinguishment  (of  first  nation's  claims)  is  no  longer  part  of  the  federal 
government  claims  policy,"  Fontaine  said.  "Are  those  mandates  secure?  At 
this  stage,  I couldn't  give  you  the  kind  of  assurance  you  seek,"  he  added. 
The  Star  attempted  to  contact  Solberg  in  his  Medicine  Flat,  Alta,  riding 
and  via  the  Conservative  Party's  media  office,  to  no  avail.  Dim  Prentice, 
the  Conservatives'  northern  affairs  critic,  was  also  unavailable  for 
comment.  Sue  Greetham,  the  party's  Yukon  candidate,  said  late  this  morning 
that  although  Solberg' s quote  is  one  he  may  regret,  one  must  look  at  the 
broader  context  of  the  statements  Fontaine  chose  to  isolate.  Greetham 
stated  the  Conservatives  would  implement  an  "action  plan"  and  work  with 
first  nations  groups  more  directly,  and  circumvent  a "slow  and  sluggish 
process"  that  had  been  underway  between  the  Liberals  and  the  AFN.  Greetham 
said  first  nations'  needs  would  be  better  met  through  Conservative 
initiatives  because  money  will  be  allocated  to  those  who  need  it  quickly. 
She  said  the  Conservative  party  agrees  with  the  principles  and  broad 
outlines  of  the  first  ministers'  meeting  in  Kelowna,  but  that  objectives 
would  not  be  realized  due  to  the  inaction  surrounding  the  process. 
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The  Aboriginal  Political  Parties 
By  Lyndenn  Behm 
lanuary  10,  2006 

Only  one  of  the  three  fledgling  Aboriginal  political  parties  that  made 
headlines  during  the  past  year  is  running  candidates  in  this  winter's 


federal  election.  The  First  Peoples  National  Party  of  Canada  is  hoping  to 
elect  one  of  the  five  candidates  it  is  running  opening  the  way  for 
substantial  gains  in  the  future. 

"I  have  never  been  a candidate  in  mainstream  elections  and  I probably 
would  not  have  considered  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  FPNP,"  Ontario 
candidate  Guy  Dumas  said  earlier  this  month. 

None  of  the  major  Canadian  parties  have  given  Aboriginal  issues 
sufficient  attention  and  promises  that  are  often  made  are  merely  "lies/' 
said  Dumas,  who  is  Cree  and  initially  from  Northern  Manitoba. 

"It  is  important  that  all  the  agreements  created  in  the  last  300  years 
(with  Aboriginal  people)  get  the  attention  they  deserve/'  Dumont  said  in 
an  interview.  The  party's  leader  Barbara  Wardlaw  isn't  running  this 
election.  The  other  four  candidates  are  John  Malcolm  and  Doug  Dokis  in 
Alberta,  Don  Roberts  in  British  Columbia,  and  Will  Morin  in  Ontario. 

"I  can  say  unequivocally  that  if  we  elect  even  one  MP  the  landscape 
(political  landscape  of  Canada)  will  have  been  changed  forever,"  said 
Dumas,  adding  that  the  party  is  also  getting  support  from  non-Aboriginal 
people  who  are  fed  up  with  politicians  breaking  promises. 

While  some  Aboriginal  politicians  are  concerned  about  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  Dumas  said  the  Canadian  court  is  the  wrong  decision- 
-making  body  altogether  for  issues  pitting  the  Canadian  government  against 
natives.  These  matters  should  be  dealt  with  by  international  courts,  he 
added . 

Myron  Wolf  Child,  who  during  the  past  year  at  the  age  of  22  founded  the 
Aboriginal  Peoples  Party  of  Canada,  will  be  running  as  an  independent 
candidate  in  the  southwestern  Alberta  riding  of  McLeod. 

Fie  said  he  still  believes  in  APP  but  would  probably  want  it  to  merge 
with  the  FPNP,  so  long  as  the  merged  party  embraced  the  same  basic  values. 
APP  had  also  been  looking  to  gain  support  from  among  non-Aboriginal  people. 
It  would  have  recognized  both  French  and  English,  but  also  sought  a third 
official  category  for  Aboriginal  languages. 

People's  Political  Power  of  Canada  is  a would-be  political  party  formed 
by  Roger  Poisson  of  Winnipeg,  a non-Aboriginal  man  who  sees  it  as  his 
mission  in  life  correct  the  problems  created  for  Aboriginal  people  by  the 
European  ancestors  of  people  like  himself.  The  party  isn't  running  any 
candidates  in  this  election  but  Poisson  said  he  intends  to  be  a candidate 
in  a future  by-election.  On  his  website,  Poisson  says  Prime  Minister  Paul 
Martin  was  the  only  party  leader  to  respond  to  PPP's  inquiries,  but  he 
then  goes  on  to  accuse  Martin  of  secretly  selling  out  Canada  to  a world 
government  conspiracy. 

Poisson  has  been  travelling  to  Manitoba  First  Nations  to  spread  both 
political  and  religious  beliefs. 
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And  then  there's  the  First  Peoples  National  Party... 

By  Dames  Wastasecoot 
Danuary  10,  2006 

To  read  the  major  political  party  platforms  on  'Aboriginal  peoples'  in 
this  election,  one  would  think  that  we  were  the  power  brokers  in  this 
country,  that  the  politicians  who  run  this  country  really  listen  to  what 
we  have  to  say  and  that  this  is  reflected  in  the  policies  and  budgets  of 
the  nation's  governments.  Of  course,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth . 

The  Liberals,  having  all  the  benefit  of  direct  experience  as  government 


that  has  had  to  deal  with  Aboriginal  issues  over  the  past  ten  years, 
certainly  have  the  longest  - and  some  no  doubt  would  conclude,  the  most 
sophisticated  - list  of  campaign  promises  respecting  Aboriginals  among  the 
parties.  The  party  even  has  an  Aboriginal  Peoples  Caucus  which  has  a web 
site  that  explains  issues  and  the  party's  platform.  While  I would  agree 
they  have  the  longest  list,  I wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  it's  very 
sophisticated . 

Most  of  our  leaders  have  concluded  the  sophistication  - if  it  exists  - 
rests  in  the  art  of  moving  issues  to  large,  unwieldy  and  impossible  forums 
that  give  the  appearance  of  progress  while  concrete  problems  at  the 
community  level  remain  unresolved  year  after  year.  Last  year,  the  Percy 
Moore  Hospital  on  my  reserve  (Peguis)  lost  20%  or  $370,000  of  its  core 
operating  budget  due  to  cutbacks  by  First  Nations  and  Inuit  Health  Branch, 
the  outfit  that  runs  the  health  system  for  Indians  in  Canada.  This  in  a 
the  same  year  that  prime  minister  Paul  Martin  announced  5 billion  in  new 
funding  "to  improve  the  lives  of  Aboriginal  Canadians."  Hack  Layton  is 
right  when  he  says  the  Liberals  spend  with  the  left  hand  but  cutback  with 
the  other  much  like  a magician  shuffles  the  pea  in  a shell  game. 

The  Conservatives  for  their  part  have  largely  redrawn  their  policies 
respecting  Aboriginal  peoples  over  the  past  few  years.  I conducted  a 
search  of  their  web  site  on  the  phrase  "Aboriginal  peoples"  but  came  up 
with  nothing.  But  let's  face  it,  the  Conservatives  have  a long  history  of 
anti-Aboriginal  sentiment  stemming  from  their  roots  in  the  Alliance  Party 
to  overcome  before  they  can  present  a credible  alternative  to  our  people. 

The  NDP  certainly  have  a lot  to  say  about  Aboriginal  peoples  in  this 
election.  Dust  how  in  touch  they  are  with  what's  happening  at  the  level  of 
the  community  - where  the  poverty,  lack  of  housing  and  governance  problems 
exist,  not  in  the  boardrooms  of  our  leaders'  offices  - is  difficult  to  say. 
When  the  grassroots  were  forced  to  go  the  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
2000  to  call  for  change  in  our  governance  systems,  the  NDP  supported  the 
vested  interests  of  the  powerful  elite  in  our  community  who  prefer  the 
status  quo  and  a system  that  insulates  them  from  public  scrutiny  and 
accountability.  So  if  you're  an  Aboriginal  leader,  chances  are  good  that 
you  support  the  NDP.  If  you're  grassroots  in  our  community,  you  might 
really  think  about  whether  you  want  to  support  them,  especially  in  light 
of  the  surge  of  the  Conservatives  in  recent  polls. 

The  Bloc  are  for  the  French  people  of  Quebec.  Good  for  them,  I say.  I 
don't  support  the  breakup  of  Canada,  nor  would  I ever  contemplate  it  as 
long  as  indigenous  peoples  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  opposed 
Quebec  separation.  What  the  Bloc  have  showed  us  though,  is  that  for  us  to 
get  anywhere  in  this  country,  we  need  our  own  political  party.  The  First 
Peoples  National  Party  of  Canada  is  running  candidates  in  5 ridings  in 
this  election,  in  Alberta,  B.C.  and  Ontario. 

"The  FPNP  will  give  us  this  opportunity  to  participate  and  have 
ownership  of  a political  process  that  has  sometimes  seemed  foreign  and 
unresponsive  to  our  needs  and  concerns,"  Barbara  Wardlaw,  interim  leader 
of  the  FPNP,  writes  on  the  party's  website  (www.fpnpoc.ca/).  Unfortunately, 
nobody  is  yet  running  in  Manitoba,  otherwise  you  know  where  I would  mark 
my  "x"  in  this  election. 
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Conservative  Party  Declares  War  on  Aboriginal  People 
Monte  Solberg's  Comments  Regarding  the  Kelowna  Agreement 

PENTICTON,  BC  - (Dan.  10,  2006)  - In  an  interview  with  CDWW  Radio 
Saskatchewan,  Monte  Solberg,  the  Conservative  Finance  Critic  said, 

" (The)Kelowna  Agreement  is  something  that  they  crafted  at  the  last  moment 
on  the  back  of  a napkin  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  We're  not  going  to 


honor  that.  We  will  have  our  own  plan  that  will  help  natives  a lot  more 
than  the  Liberals" 

I am  completely  shocked  and  deeply  angered  to  learn  that  a Stephen 
Harper  government  would  simply  rip  up  the  hard-fought  historic  agreement, 
which  represents  a $5.1  Billion  dollar  investment  commitment  to  Canada's 
Aboriginal  population,  made  at  the  Kelowna  First  Ministers  Meeting  on 
Aboriginal  issues  on  November  25,  2005",  declared  Chief  Stewart  Phillip  of 
the  Penticton  Indian  Band. 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada  we  achieved  a historic 
consensus  between  the  Government  of  Canada,  the  Provincial  Premiers  and 
Territorial  Leaders  and  the  national  leadership  of  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples,  the  Metis  National  Council, 
the  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami  and  the  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada. 
All  parties  committed  to  strengthening  relationships  on  a government-to- 
government  basis,  and  on  focusing  our  collective  efforts  to  close  the  gap 
in  the  areas  of  education,  health  housing  and  inf rastructure  and  economic 
opportunities,"  said  Chief  Phillip. 

"We  take  great  offence  to  the  arrogant  notion  that  these  comprehensive 
10  year  goals  and  objectives  were  scribbled  on  the  back  of  a napkin  at  the 
last  moment.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  proposals 
discussed  at  the  Kelowna  First  Ministers  meeting  were  the  result  of  nearly 
two  years  of  nationwide  consultations  and  conferences." 

Chief  Phillip  concluded  by  observing,  "In  the  event  that  the 
Conservative  Party  of  Canada  forms  government  and  completely  reneges  on 
the  commitments  made  at  the  Kelowna  First  Ministers  Meeting;  it  will 
essentially  represent  a declaration  of  war  on  the  Aboriginal  People  of 
Canada.  Simply  put,  it  will  be  - 'Back  to  the  Barricades'.  Rather  than 
enjoying  a decade  of  respect  and  reconciliation,  we  shall  be  faced  with 
the  grim  reality  of  a decade  of  conflict  and  confrontation.  Clearly,  the 
recent  tragedies  of  Kashechewan  have  demonstrated  just  how  desperate  the 
socio-economic  conditions  are  in  First  Nation  communities.  These  are  real 
life  and  death  issues." 

CONTACT  INFORMATION 
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Candidate  says  First  Nation's  concerns  falling  on  deaf  ears 
By:  Ian  Hitchen 
January  17,  2006 

A federal  election  candidate  unleashed  a torrent  of  criticism  against  the 
federal  government  yesterday,  accusing  it  of  failing  to  support  the 
Canupawakpa  Dakota  Nation's  efforts  to  secure  clean  water. 

The  nation's  wells  have  tested  positive  for  E.  coli  bacteria  and 
residents  have  had  to  ship  in  bottled  water,  said  Brandon-Souris  Green 
Party  candidate  Brad  Bird. 

"The  department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  needs  to  get  its  act 
together  and  be  sympathetic  to  these  people's  problems  and  do  something 
about  it,"  Bird  said. 

Bird  paid  a campaign  visit  to  the  First  Nation,  near  Pipestone,  on 
Friday  where  Chief  Viola  Eastman  and  other  band  officials  told  him  a 
number  of  the  nation's  wells  had  tested  positive  for  E.  coli. 


She  said  they've  lobbied  the  federal  government  for  an  improved  water 
treatment  system  for  years  but  been  denied , according  to  Bird. 

The  situation  is  evidence  of  the  neglect  of  First  Nations  by  Liberal  and 
Conservative  governments,  he  said. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  that  has  been  going  on  across  this  country 
for  too  many  years,"  said  Bird,  who  pointed  to  similar  problems  at  the 
Kashechewan  First  Nation  in  northern  Ontario. 

About  1,000  Kashechewan  residents  were  evacuated  in  October  after  E. 
coli  was  found  in  their  water  system. 

Chief  Eastman  didn't  respond  to  interview  requests  yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  spokesman  Jeff  Eyamie  said 
he  wasn't  aware  of  water  quality  problems  on  the  reserve. 

Usually,  Health  Canada  tests  water  quality  and  informs  Indian  Affairs  of 
problems,  he  said. 

It's  possible  the  First  Nation's  wells  did  test  positive  for 
contamination,  Eyamie  said,  but  as  of  Friday,  Health  Canada  hadn't  advised 
his  department.  The  agency  hasn't  been  advised  of  a problem  that's  been 
going  on  "for  years,"  as  Bird  was  told. 

Eyamie  noted  Indian  Affairs  supplies  Manitoba  First  Nations  with  $24 
million  to  cover  the  annual  cost  of  running  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

Canupawakpa  is  slated  to  receive  $240,000  this  year. 

"If  there  are  well  maintenance  issues,  that  money  would  be  used  to 
address  all  those  issues,"  Eyamie  said,  adding  he's  aware  the  community 
has  hired  a consultant  to  draft  a feasibility  study  examining  the 
possibility  of  building  a water  treatment  facility. 

INAC  plans  to  invest  $116  million  over  the  next  five  years  for  water  and 
sewer  projects  in  Manitoba. 

A feasibility  plan  is  the  first  step  in  winning  the  department's  support, 
Eyamie  said. 

The  Canupawakpa  Dakota  Nation  is  about  70  kilometres  southwest  of 
Brandon  and  has  about  560  residents. 
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Dinner  to  mark  town,  first  nation  partnership 
By  Andre'  Gagne' 

January  16,  2006 

A free  community  dinner  will  be  held  tonight  at  the  Watson  Lake  rec 
centre  in  recognition  of  the  social  and  economic  partnership  between  the 
town  and  the  Liard  First  Nation. 

The  dinner  will  enable  the  general  public  to  hear  a brief  introduction 
to  the  Integrated  Community  Sustainability  Plan  process. 

Written  on  the  dinner  invitation  is  the  message:  "Working  together  as 
Joint  Councils  goes  a long  way  towards  building  a stable  healthy 
community. " 

"I  am  attending  the  community  dinner,"  Premier  Fentie  told  the  Star 
yesterday. 

"As  MLA,  I have  long  encouraged  a more  co-operative  relationship  between 
the  Liard  First  Nation  and  the  Town  of  Watson  Lake." 

A joint  release  by  the  town  and  Liard  First  Nation  Chief  McMillan  said 
"greater  economic  certainty  for  the  southeast  Yukon"  will  be  achieved 
through  shared  strategic  initiatives  between  the  two  groups. 

"I  am  confident  that  this  meeting  was  the  first  step  along  the  road  of 
joint  co-operation  between  our  two  governments  on  planning  this 
community's  long-term  future  on  both  economic  and  social  issues,"  Watson 


Lake  Mayor  Richard  Durocher  said  in  the  release. 

Said  Fentie:  "I  can  go  back  into  the  '90s  when  myself,  the  town  and 
Liard  First  Nation  were  definitely  working  towards  this  end  so  I am 
extremely  pleased  the  first  nation  and  the  town  have  entered  into  this 
agreement  - it  bodes  well  for  the  community." 

Fentie  said  there  is  a lot  of  merit  when  first  nation  governments  and 
municipal  governments  enter  into  partnerships  because  communities  are 
empowered  in  the  process. 

There  was  another  announcement  from  the  Liard  First  Nation  in  mid- 
December.  A first  nation  release  announced  it  will  create  a development 
corporation  to  manage  the  economic  development  affairs  within  its 
traditional  territory  in  southeast  Yukon. 

Alex  Morrison,  a Kaska  citizen  with  extensive  experience  in  Yukon  first 
nations  economic  and  community  development,  will  become  general  manager. 

MacMillan  said  there  are  many  initiatives  planned,  including  resource 
development,  the  creation  of  a log  building  company,  a community  economic 
development  plan,  increasing  housing  for  first  nation  citizens  in  the 
Watson  Lake  area,  a business  joint  venture  with  Lower  Post,  B.C.,  and  a 
possible  joint  venture  with  the  town. 

Fentie  said  other  first  nations  have  development  corporations,  and  he 
supports  the  formation  of  one  with  Liard. 

"It's  a good  move.  The  Liard  First  Nation  will  be  able  to  put  its 
citizens  to  work  and  garner  economic  benefit  out  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  community  today  and  beyond." 
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Fontaine  heard  potpourri  of  Yukon  chiefs'  concerns 
By  Andre'  Gagne' 

January  16,  2006 

Phil  Fontaine,  grand  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN), 
gathered  with  northern  first  nation  chiefs  in  Whitehorse  last  Tuesday  in 
part  to  discuss  how  the  AFN  could  better  address  their  interests. 

A recurring  theme  of  the  meeting  was  related  to  the  perception  of  the 
AFN's  inadequate  contrast  between  northern  self-governing  first  nations 
and  other  first  nation  groups  across  Canada. 

Another  major  theme  concerned  the  ongoing  difficulty  of  northern  chiefs 
to  easily  access  funding  from  Ottawa  to  address  their  needs. 

"You've  heard  around  the  table  that  as  governments,  we've  had  trouble 
establishing  government-to-government  relationships  with  the  feds,  and 
also  in  some  cases  with  with  the  AFN,"  said  James  Allen,  chief  of  the 
Champagne  Aishihik  First  Nation. 

Allen  said  he'd  like  to  see  the  AFN  restructure  a part  of  its 
organization  so  it  can  deal  with  northern  self-governments  and  self- 
government  issues. 

"You've  heard  remarks  about  on-reserve  and  off-reservej  status  and  non- 
status. (These)  are  words  that  we  in  the  North  do  not  use  in  any  of  our 
funding  or  program  or  services  areas,"  Allen  said. 

"As  first  nation  governments,  we  have  to  look  after  all  our  people, 
whether  they're  status  or  non-status.  We  have  really  different  issues." 

Examples  can  be  found  by  looking  at  self-governing  first  nations,  Allen 
added . 

He  spoke  of  funding  inadequacy  in  the  area  of  housing. 

"We  don't  have  enough  funding  or  resources  to  meet  our  people's  needs," 
he  added. 


Allen  asked  the  AFN  to  support  its  home  ownership  initiatives. 

"If  AFN  can  support  and  lobby  to  make  that  possible,  one  of  the  areas 
that  is  really  a concern  is  the  deficit  in  our  housing  programs,"  Allen 
said . 

Some  of  his  first  nation's  housing  issues  were  created  through  Indian 
and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  and  the  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp. 
(CMHC) . 

"We're  taking  our  own  people  to  court  for  huge  rental  deficits." 

"The  AFN  has  to  help  us  deal  with  some  of  those  issues  at  the  national 
level  because  it's  happening  right  across  Canada,"  Allen  added. 

Vuntut  Gwitchin  Chief  loe  Linklater  also  queried  Fontaine  about  housing. 
He  requested  further  clarification  about  how  funding  would  trickle  down  to 
Old  Crow. 

He  also  requested  further  definitions  related  to  the  respective  roles  of 
first  nations,  the  AFN  and  the  federal  government  throughout  the  process. 

"Where  does  the  money  come  from;  what  are  the  commitments  made  by  AFN? 

We  need  the  full  picture,"  Linklater  said. 

"We  would  like  to  be  able  to  roll  this  housing  money  into  our  base,  so 
it's  ongoing. 

"If  we're  talking  about  getting  first  nations  out  of  poverty,  and 
becoming  equal  to  all  Canadians,  this  money  cannot  be  one  time-money, 
otherwise,  we  come  out  and  poverty,  and  right  back  into  it  and  it's  gone  - 
we  need  to  have  ongoing  funding,"  he  added. 

Furthermore,  Linklater  said  reporting  requirements  and  accountability 
issues  are  not  clearly  defined  when  it  comes  to  housing  dollars. 

Fontaine  replied  to  Linklater 's  concerns. 

"One  thing  is  clear.  The  AFN  will  not  control  any  of  this  money.  We 
don't  have  the  mandate  for  this,"  Fontaine  said. 

"First  nation  leaders  will  not  be  sent  to  AFN  to  negotiate  for  any  of 
the  money.  We  expect  that  money  will  go  directly  to  FN  governments,"  he 
added . 

Fontaine  said  one  of  the  propositions  on  the  table  is  the  creation  of  a 
First  Nations  Housing  Authority  which  would  in  practice  take  over  full 
responsibility  from  the  CMHC  and  Indian  Affairs. 

"If  we  proceed  with  this,  we  will  have  to  negotiate  one  - the  creation 
of  this  body  with  regional  components,  we  will  have  to  structure  it,  we 
will  have  to  introduce  a number  of  elements  so  that  this  body  works  more 
effectively,  efficiently  and  fairly  than  CMHC  has  managed  to  do  so  until 
now,"  Fontaine  said. 

Darren  Taylor,  chief  of  the  Tr'ondek  Hwech'in  First  Nation,  spoke  of  the 
difficulties  he's  had  in  accessing  promised  federal  money  and  of  getting 
his  messages  through  to  the  AFN  and  Ottawa. 

"I  don't  think  we  should  be  blind-sided  by  a $5-billion  figure,"  Taylor 
said,  referring  to  the  figure  promised  by  Ottawa  to  close  the  gap  between 
aboriginal  peoples  and  other  Canadians  in  education,  health,  housing  and 
economic  opportunities. 

Taylor  said  five  organizations  want  to  access  that  money,  including  the 
AFN  - "and  they're  accessing  money  on  our  behalf." 

"What  I want  to  know  is,  of  the  $5  billion,  how  much  is  the  AFN  going  to 
get,  and  out  of  that  how  much  of  it  will  reach  the  Yukon  and  get  into  the 
communities  so  we  can  make  use  of  this  money?"  Taylor  asked. 

Taylor  wants  the  AFN  to  elevate  the  Tr'ondek  Hwech'in  and  northern  first 
nations  to  give  them  recognition. 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  critical;  the  AFN  is  a powerful  organization.  But 
I'm  also  under  the  opinion  that  if  anyone  is  going  to  represent  us,  they 
need  to  have  a clear  understanding  of  us. 

"I  just  don't  want  us  to  be  painted  with  the  same  brush  as  the  rest  of 
first  nations  across  Canada,"  Taylor  said. 
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Aboriginal  students  get  a hand  with  FNMI 
By  Jessica  Kerr 
Jkerr(a)bowesnet . com 
January  16,  2006 

Hinton  Parklander  - Grande  Yellowhead  Regional  Division  is  aimed  at 
helping  aboriginal  students  across  the  district  succeed  with  its  First 
Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit  (FNMI)  project  - but  things  are  being  done  a 
little  differently  in  Hinton. 

The  aim  in  all  schools  is  to  increase  aboriginal  content  in  teaching 
resources  and  libraries,  have  cultural  programs  and  presentations  in 
school  and  facilitate  aboriginal  parent  and  community  involvement. 

In  Hinton,  however,  teachers  have  been  hired  at  both  elementary  schools 
to  teach  FNMI  students. 

"In  Hinton  the  main  approach  is  through  academics,"  said  Evan  Dearden, 
supervisor-learning  services  at  GYRD. 

Students  that  are  First  Nations,  Metis  or  Inuit  and  are  not  achieving 
their  full  potential  spend  a portion  of  each  day  in  a smaller  class  with  a 
FNMI  teacher  and  other  FNMI  students.  The  classes  focus  on  math,  reading 
and  writing  skills. 

Cheryl  Poirier  is  one  of  those  teachers. 

She  has  been  teaching  in  the  district  for  more  than  25  years  and  now  she 
spends  her  afternoons  with  FNMI  students  at  Crescent  Valley  School. 

The  classroom  is  full  of  not  only  indications  of  aboriginal  culture,  but 
other  cultures  as  well.  Books  about  Russia,  India  and  Ukrainian  culture 
line  the  shelves  around  the  classroom.  Lists  of  various  aspects  of 
aboriginal  culture  adorn  the  walls:  what  we  want  to  learn  about  our 
culture,  what  we  know  about  ourselves,  food  and  shelter.  Poirier,  who 
teaches  Grade  5 in  the  mornings,  splits  her  afternoons  between  Grade  4 and 
5 FNMI  students.  She  says  the  program  has  been  well  received  by  students. 
"The  kids  are  very  excited  to  be  here,"  she  said. 

At  registration,  parents  are  given  the  chance  to  self-declare  their 
children  as  First  Nations,  Metis  or  Inuit. 

Currently  FNMI  students  make  up  13  per  cent  of  Grande  Yellowhead 's 
student  population,  but  there  could  be  more,  Dearden  said.  He  estimated, 
if  trends  continue,  FNMI  students  would  make  up  50  per  cent  of  student 
populations  by  2015. 

Under  the  current  system,  it's  left  up  to  FNMI  students  to  identify 
themselves  as  part  of  the  minority  population,  but  some  are  reluctant,  as 
they  fear  they  may  be  singled  out  unfairly. 

Dearden  said  this  is  not  the  case,  as  self-identification  just  allows 
FNMI  facilitators  to  work  with  students  and  families. 
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Bill  protecting  tribal  use  of  peyote  passes  committee,  heads  to  House  vote 
By  Jessica  Ravitz 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
January  19,  2006 

Precedent-setting  legislation  to  protect  American  Indian  peyote  use  while 


stopping  unauthorized  users  gained  momentum  Wednesday. 

Utah  officials  said  if  approved  by  the  Legislature,  the  Controlled 
Substance  Amendment  Bill  would  be  the  first  state  law  to  conform  with  a 
1994  federal  statute,  which  restricts  sacramental  use  of  the 
hallucinogenic  cactus  to  federally  recognized  tribes. 

"This  is  not  about  religion.  It's  to  correct  a technical  wrong,"  said 
Rep.  Curtis  Oda,  R-Clearfield,  who  sponsored  HB60.  "Native  Americans  were 
given  a promise.  We  must  keep  that  promise." 

Oda  and  bill  supporters  - including  prosecutors  and  tribal  leaders  - 
stood  together  Wednesday,  united  in  their  commitment  to  guard  the  sacred 
ritual.  They  were  galvanized  by  several  Utah  lawsuits,  including  the  case 
against  lames  "Flaming  Eagle"  Mooney  and  his  wife,  a Utah  County  couple 
who  used  and  distributed  peyote  during  religious  ceremonies. 

The  Mooneys  claimed  they  were  exercising  their  First  Amendment  right, 
although  they  have  no  ties  to  federally  recognized  tribes.  Last  year,  the 
Utah  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  their  favor,  dismissing  all  charges. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  guard  against  those  who  "make  a mockery 
of"  or  "distort"  the  sacred  ritual,  supporters  said. 

"It  protects  our  religion  - our  peyote  way  of  life,"  said  Clifford 
Duncan,  president  of  the  Native  American  Church  of  the  Northern  Ute  Nation. 
As  for  the  others.  Attorney  General  Mark  Shurtleff  did  not  mince  words. 
"If  you're  a wannabe  Indian  who  wants  to  deal  drugs,  you  will  be 
prosecuted,"  he  said. 

The  legislation,  which  unanimously  passed  in  a committee  Wednesday,  will 
be  up  for  a House  vote  as  early  as  Friday,  said  Oda,  who  believes  the  bill 
will  "fly  right  through"  and  serve  as  a model  for  other  states. 
jravitz@sltrib . com 
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Spectators  shout  down  judge  as  Quebec  Mohawks  sentenced 
CBC  News 

January  20,  2006 

The  sentencing  of  Quebec  Mohawks  convicted  for  their  roles  in  a 2004  riot 
temporarily  ground  to  a halt  on  Friday  as  spectators  shouted  insults  and 
slurs  at  the  judge. 

Quebec  Judge  Nicole  Duval-Hesler  had  to  stop  reading  the  jail  sentence 
of  Kanesatake  Mohawk  Robert  Gabriel,  considered  the  riot's  ringleader, 
amid  shouts  that  included  use  of  the  word  "racist." 

The  judge  eventually  restored  order  and  finished  reading  the  sentence. 

A total  of  13  Mohawks  were  convicted  of  confinement  and  participating  in 
a riot.  They  received  jail  sentences  from  one  year  to  15  months,  or  fines. 

In  January  2004,  rioters  torched  the  home  of  the  community's  former 
grand  chief,  James  Gabriel,  and  surrounded  the  police  station  after 
Gabriel  fired  the  police  chief  and  created  an  aboriginal  police  force  to 
fight  crime. 

Grand  Chief  Steven  Bonspille  says  all  the  facts  surrounding  the  incident 
aren't  yet  known.  He  is  calling  for  a public  inquiry. 

"We  are  working  for  a new  beginning  in  Kanesatake,  a new  time  of  hope 
and  prosperity,  a time  of  peace,"  Bonspille  said.  "However,  the  issue  of 
those  dramatic  events  keep  resurfacing  and  causing  turmoil.  My  community 
has  suffered  greatly  from  the  incident." 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Tribes  not  entitled  to  fees 
January  19,  2006 

SIOUX  FALLS  (AP)  - American  Indian  tribes  that  sued  to  block  a shooting 
range  near  Bear  Butte  at  Sturgis  are  not  entitled  to  an  award  of 
attorneys'  fees,  a federal  appeals  court  ruled. 

Decisions  that  ultimately  doomed  the  project  were  unrelated  to  the 
merits  of  the  tribes'  lawsuit,  and  as  such  the  tribes  cannot  be  considered 
a "prevailing  party,"  according  to  a three-judge  panel  of  the  8th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis. 

"In  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  if  the 
tribes  were  awarded  attorneys'  fees  against  the  defendant  whose  voluntary 
action  triggered  this  result,"  the  court  said  in  upholding  a judge's 
decision . 

Sturgis  and  its  Industrial  Expansion  Corp.  had  been  promised  $825,000  in 
federal  Community  Development  Block  Grant  money  channeled  through  the 
state  to  help  pay  for  the  $900,000  shooting  range. 

The  project  was  challenged  in  court  by  tribes  that  said  the  sound  of 
gunfire  would  disrupt  Indian  religious  ceremonies  at  Bear  Butte,  a few 
miles  away.  A separate  lawsuit  challenged  the  use  of  CDBG  money  for  the 
project . 

After  a review,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Flousing  and  Urban  Development 
told  the  state  the  shooting  range  failed  to  meet  objectives  of  the  grant 
program.  The  state  then  canceled  the  grant,  and  Sturgis,  lacking  the  grant 
money,  abandoned  the  project.  Defendants  then  moved  to  dismiss  the  lawsuit 
as  moot,  and  the  tribe  agreed  except  for  the  issue  of  attorneys'  fees, 
which  a federal  judge  denied  last  September. 
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Minnesota  lawsuit  over  Indian  trust  land  opens  old  wounds 
PATRICK  CONDON 
Associated  Press 
January  21,  2006 

PRIOR  LAKE,  Minn.  - It's  a dispute  with  roots  that  reach  back  to  the 
bloodiest  chapter  in  Minnesota  history,  the  Sioux  Uprising  of  1862  that 
culminated  in  the  largest  mass  execution  in  the  United  States. 

Some  descendants  of  Minnesota  Mdewakanton  Sioux  who  sat  out  that 
conflict  are  pursuing  a lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  government.  They  claim 
that  for  almost  120  years  they've  been  denied  the  benefits  of  several 
large  pieces  of  tribal  land  - and  part  of  their  tribal  identity. 

But  the  quest  is  pitting  them  against  other  Indians  - some  fellow 
descendants,  and  some  that  plaintiffs  claim  aren't  descendants  at  all  - 
who  for  years  have  profited  from  lucrative  casinos  on  the  disputed  tribal 
lands . 

The  lawsuit  has  momentum  after  several  favorable  rulings  by  a federal 
judge,  and  the  stakes  are  high.  One  of  the  casinos.  Mystic  Lake,  is  among 


the  most  profitable  in  the  country.  Enrolled  members  of  the  small  Shakopee 
Mdewakanton  Community,  which  owns  Mystic  Lake,  receive  yearly  payments 
estimated  to  be  around  $1  million. 

The  U.S.  government  also  has  money  at  risk.  A federal  judge  has  declared 
the  U.S.  to  be  the  holder  of  a trust  to  benefit  the  Loyal  Mdewakanton,  as 
the  plaintiff  group  is  called.  If  a trial  determines  some  descendants  have 
been  excluded  and  should  be  made  whole,  the  government  could  face 
liability  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  or  more. 

The  tribal  groups  that  operate  the  two  most  successful  casinos  are  also 
fighting  the  effort,  fearing  a monumental  shakeup  in  their  governance. 

But  plaintiffs  say  it's  about  righting  wrongs  dating  to  the  first  years 
of  Minnesota's  statehood,  when  the  federal  government  was  seizing  vast 
tracts  of  Indian  land  - and  often  giving  Indians  nothing  in  return. 

"It's  a matter  of  principle,"  said  Barbara  Feezor  Buttes,  an 
anthropology  professor  who's  leading  an  effort  to  identify  so-called 
"lineal  descendants"  of  the  Loyal  Mdewakanton  (pronounced  mid-WAHK-an-ton) 
with  an  unfulfilled  claim  to  the  lands.  More  than  2,000  of  those 
descendants  are  already  represented  in  the  lawsuit,  and  that  number  could 
double  by  the  end  of  April,  when  plaintiffs  face  a deadline  for  compiling 
their  list. 

Peter  D'Errico,  a professor  emeritus  of  legal  studies  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  an  expert  in  Indian  legal  issues,  reviewed  the  two 
most  recent  decisions  at  the  request  of  The  Associated  Press.  They  were 
made  by  ludge  Charles  Lettow  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims. 

"I  would  say  the  plaintiffs  have  achieved  something  significant," 

D'Errico  said  Friday.  "It  looks  to  me  like  they're  in  the  driver's  seat 
right  now." 

D'Errico  said  it's  the  first  case  he's  familiar  with  where  a judge  has 
applied  the  same  standards  of  federal  law  to  an  Indian  trust  issue  as  he 
would  any  other  trust  case.  He  said  the  U.S.  government  historically  has 
argued  that  standards  are  different  in  some  cases. 

Ben  Longstreth,  a Department  of  lustice  lawyer  representing  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  said  it  would  be  improper  to  comment  on  a 
pending  legal  matter.  Willie  Hardacker,  legal  counsel  for  the  Shakopee 
Mdewakanton  community,  the  wealthiest  of  the  three  established  tribal 
groups,  said  the  same. 

Those  three  tribes  - the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  as  well  as  the  Prairie 
Island  Mdewakanton  near  Red  Wing  and  the  Lower  Sioux  Mdewakanton  near 
Morton  - are  not  defendants  in  the  case.  The  Shakopee  and  Prairie  Island 
groups  have  filed  amicus  briefs  supporting  the  government,  while  the  Lower 
Sioux  supports  the  lawsuit. 

In  fact,  the  Lower  Sioux's  tribal  chairman,  Sheldon  Peters  Wolfchild,  is 
one  of  five  lead  plaintiffs.  Wolfchild  said  the  government's  actions 
dating  back  more  than  a century  fragmented  the  Minnesota  Mdewakanton  Sioux, 
which  was  once  a thriving  tribe  also  known  as  the  Dakota  Sioux. 

"What  we  have  always  wanted  is  to  be  able  to  maintain  our  identity  and 
our  culture  and  our  connections  to  our  origins,"  Wolfchild  said.  "The 
Dakota  nation  originated  in  Minnesota  it's  for  our  children's  identity  in 
the  future.  We  almost  lost  that." 

Unlike  the  Shakopee  and  Prairie  Island  tribes'  casinos,  the  Lower  Sioux 
casino  is  more  isolated,  nearly  two  hours  from  the  populous  Twin  Cities. 

In  legal  briefs,  the  government  raises  questions  about  the  legal 
standing  to  transfer  control  of  the  lands  or  the  casinos.  They  maintain 
that  the  casinos  themselves  were  built  on  land  that  wasn't  initially 
identified  in  an  1886  census  as  due  the  Mdewakanton. 

Minnesota  became  a state  in  1858  amid  frequent  swaps  of  land  for  money 
and  goods  between  the  region's  Dakota  Sioux  tribes  and  the  federal 
government,  according  to  published  histories  of  the  era. 

The  Sioux  groups  often  found  themselves  on  the  losing  end  of  the  deals, 
and  in  1862  revolted  in  a series  of  food  raids  on  white  settlements  that 
left  hundreds  of  white  settlers  dead. 

Army  forces  ordered  in  by  President  Lincoln  quelled  the  uprising  about  a 
month  later.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  38  Sioux  warriors  were  hung  in 
Mankato. 

Initially,  courts  sentenced  303  Sioux  to  death,  but  Lincoln  personally 


reviewed  each  case  and  commuted  many  of  the  sentences,  according  to  a 
historical  account,  "Lincoln  and  the  Sioux  Uprising  of  1862,"  by  Hank  Cox. 

About  200  members  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  of  southern  Minnesota  severed 
ties  with  other  Dakota  tribes  and  stayed  loyal  to  the  U.S. 

Wolfchild  said  members  of  many  of  Dakota  tribes  opposed  the  war.  The 
Mdewakanton,  he  said,  acted  on  it. 

"Many  didn't  believe  in  the  war  and  they  had  to  make  a choice," 

Wolfchild  said.  Years  later,  he  said,  their  descendants  want  to  reclaim 
the  Mdewakanton  tribal  mantle. 

Buttes'  grandmother  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton, 
but  her  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  are  not. 

Buttes  said  that,  like  her  mother  and  grandmother,  reclaiming  the 
heritage  is  "my  life's  work." 

"Before  my  grandmother  died  in  1997,  she  said,  'I  don't  care  about  the 
money,'"  Buttes  said.  "'But  I want  the  name  back.'" 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved, 
opyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald. 

"RE : Ramapough  Tribe  sues  Ford  over  Sludge  Dumping"  

Date:  Sat,  21  lan  2006  17:53:04  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="FORD  POISONED  EARTH  WITH  SLUDGE" 

http: //www. indianz . com/News/ 

http: //www. nytimes . com/2006/01/19/nyregion/19ringwood . html 

Ramapough  Tribe  Sues  Ford  Over  Sludge  Dumping  in  New  Jersey 
By  ANTHONY  DePALMA 
January  19,  2006 

Lawyers  representing  the  Ramapough  Mountain  Indian  Tribe  and  other 
residents  of  Ringwood,  N.J.,  sued  the  Ford  Motor  Company  yesterday  over 
the  dumping  of  thousands  of  tons  of  paint  sludge  and  other  toxic  material 
from  the  company's  former  assembly  plant  in  nearby  Mahwah,  N.J. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  State  Superior  Court  in  Passaic  County,  claims 
that  Ford  caused  widespread  contamination  of  the  soil  and  groundwater  in  a 
mountainous  900-acre  part  of  Ringwood,  near  the  New  York  State  line, 
during  the  25  years  that  the  Mahwah  plant  was  open.  The  site  includes  two 
abandoned  iron  mines.  Ford  closed  the  Mahwah  plant  in  1980. 

Ford  has  admitted  that  a contractor  it  hired  dumped  wastes  in  Ringwood. 
But  the  company  claims  that  the  dumping  went  on  for  only  four  years,  and 
that  parts  of  Ringwood  had  been  used  as  an  illegal  landfill  for  decades. 

Ford  has  cleaned  the  area  several  times  and  removed  tons  of  hazardous 
material.  But  residents  keep  finding  more.  The  company  has  just  completed 
a more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  area  in  preparation  for  yet  another 
cleanup. 

Kevin  J.  Madonna,  one  of  the  lawyers  representing  the  717  current  and 
former  residents  in  the  suit,  said  Ford's  failure  to  adequately  remove  all 
the  toxic  material  had  caused  serious  illnesses  and  diseases  among 
residents  of  the  area.  They  include  certain  cancers  and  skin  diseases,  and 
leukemia  rates  that  are  twice  the  statewide  average,  he  said. 

No  direct  link  between  the  diseases  and  paint  sludge  has  been 
scientifically  proved. 

Mr.  Madonna,  whose  law  partner  is  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  the 
environmental  advocate,  said  the  residents  were  also  seeking  compensation 
for  losses  in  the  value  of  their  homes  caused  by  the  stigma  of 
contamination  and  Ford's  ineffective  previous  efforts  at  cleaning  up  the 
wastes . 

"Everybody  in  Northern  New  Jersey  should  be  extremely  concerned  about 
what  has  happened,  or  hasn't  happened,  at  this  site  over  the  last  two 
decades,"  Mr.  Madonna  said.  "The  contamination  threatens  the  largest 
drinking  water  supply  of  2.5  million  New  Jersey  residents." 

Environmental  officials  have  monitored  the  site  and  the  nearby  Wanaque 


Reservoir.  While  groundwater  supplies  have  been  contaminated , the  toxic 
material  has  not  been  detected  in  the  reservoir. 

Don  Holt,  a Ford  spokesman,  said  the  company  had  not  seen  the  lawsuit 
and  could  not  comment  on  it. 

The  area  of  Ringwood  where  the  dumping  took  place  is  still  quite  rural 
and  somewhat  isolated.  Many  residents  are  Ramapough  Indians,  a tribe  that 
is  recognized  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  but  not  the  federal  government. 

The  area  was  added  to  the  federal  Superfund  list  in  1983.  The  federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  gave  the  site  a clean  bill  of  health  in 
1994  and  removed  it  from  the  list. 

But  as  additional  contamination  has  been  found,  the  company  has  had  to 
return  to  the  site  several  times.  In  September,  Ford  signed  a settlement 
agreement  with  the  federal  agency  to  test  the  site  again  and  devise  a 
comprehensive  cleanup  plan. 

Mr.  Holt,  the  Ford  spokesman,  said  the  company  met  recently  with 
residents  to  review  an  overall  plan  for  cleaning  up  the  remaining 
pollution,  work  that  is  expected  to  begin  later  this  year. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 

-  — "RE:  Native  Prisoner" 

Date:  Monday,  January  23,  2006  8:47  AM 
From:  Janet  Smith  [owlstar@bellsouth.net] 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item  --  Sweat  Loge  Ceremonies  denied  again 

Forwarded  Message  

Date:  Wed,  18  Jan  2006  12:00:00  +0200 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Sweat  Loge  Ceremonies  denied  again  ! - Please  Help 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives 

This  is  an  update  and  a new  call  for  action,  in  support  of  the  Prayer 
Warriors  incarcerated  at  CCC,  Shelby,  MT.They  need  your  support.  They 
hope  that  many  emails  will  be  sent  to  ask  why  the  prison  has  cancelled 
5 out  of  6 Sweat  Lodge  Ceremonies,  and  why  this  is  allowed  when  it  takes 
away  the  religious  rights  of  the  Native  prisoners. 

Please  take  a few  minutes  to  help  them! 

Brigitte 

From:  Justice  Network  (01/17/06) 

Please  Do  * NOT  * forward  this  email  to  any  officials  - 

- but  please  forward  the  call  for  action  to  as  many  relevant  groups  and 
contacts  as  possible. 

Once  again  Native  American  prisoners  are  being  discriminated  against  at  CCC 
(Crossroads  Correctional  Center),  Shelby  in  Montana. 

Your  help  is  needed  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  protect  them  from  serious 
retaliation,  after  some  of  them  filed  official  complains  the  violations  of 
their  religious  rights.  Please  contact  the  Warden  of  the  prison,  the 
Department  of  Corrections  and  the  Native  American  Legislators,  to 
respectfully  but  firmly  request  their  immediate  assistance  to  put  an  end 
to  these  violations  of  rights. 

Lately  the  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  was  cancelled  5 times  out  of  6. 

(The  Warden  decides  if  the  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  can  be  held  on  the  basis 
of  whether  or  not  school  kids  are  allowed  outside  due  to  cold  weather. 
However,  the  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  is  held  in  an  enclosed  area  and  there  is 
a fire  just  outside  the  Sweat  Lodge  which  is  used  to  heat  the  rocks  used 
in  the  Sweat  Lodge.) 

The  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  cannot  be  cancelled  in  order  for  other  religious 
activities  to  take  place. 


Both  the  Warden  and  the  Chaplain  were  served  with  the  settlement  agreement 
from  the  Human  Rights  Bureau,  which  states  that  any  regularly  scheduled 
Sweat  Lodge  Ceremony  that  is  cancelled  must  be  rescheduled  within  the  week 


Another  violation  is  that  the  Native  American  inmates  are  not  allowed  to 
have  personal  religious  items,  such  as  cedar,  sage  and  sweetgrass  in  their 
cells,  although  it  has  been  approved  and  stated  in  prison  policy. 

The  settlement  agreement  states  that  Native  American  inmates  must  be 
allowed  to  have  sacred  religious  items  such  as  sweetgrass,  cedar,  sage  and 
bitterroot.  And  officers  cannot  open  medicine  bags  but  must  instruct  the 
inmates  to  do  so. 

Officers  cannot  throw  Eagle  Feathers  on  the  floor  - an  action  which 
recently  happened  to  one  inmate. 

The  Native  American  inmates  in  Montana  have  had  a very  difficult  time 
having  their  traditions  and  ceremonies  recognized  and  respected  as  are  the 
Christian  and  Catholic  Religions.  To  make  things  worse,  CCA  retaliates 
when  inmates  bring  to  light  civil  and  religious  issues  or  any  issues 
pertaining  to  due  process  or  medical  care. 

Please  call  or  email  as  soon  as  you  can  the  Director  of  Corrections  and 
the  Native  American  State  Legislators  in  Montana,  asking  why  this  is  being 
allowed  to  happen,  and  to  request  that  they  put  an  end  to  these  violations 
Please  remember  that  no  names  of  inmates  are  to  be  mentioned  as  it  would 
only  cause  more  retaliation  against  them. 

Thank  You. 

lusticenetwork  justicenetwork@fastmail .fm 
Contact  info  : 

lames  MacDonald,  Warden;  (406)  434-7055--  75  Heath  Road;  Shelby,  MT  59474 

Bill  Slaughter  Director,  Department  of  Corrections  (406)  444-3911  , 

(406)  444-3901  tward@state . mt . us  or  use  this  link  to  write  him: 
http : //www. cor . state. mt . us /about /director . asp 

For  the  Legislators  who  do  not  have  an  email  address  you  can  use  the  link 
provided  at  the  bottom  to  "Send  an  Online  Message",  If  the  links  or  email 
addresses  do  not  appear,  please  contact  us.  If  you  have  the  time,  please 
call  them  as  this  is  urgent. 

1AYNE57@H0TMAIL.COM  , CS1UNEAU@3RIVERS.NET  , BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM  , 
CLAIRENA@NEMONTEL.NET  , WINDYB0Y_1@YAH00.C0M,  SAMT@MCN.NET  , 
ARLENE_BECKER@YAHOO.COM  , REPDEE@YAHOO.COM, 

REPBUZZAS@MSN . COM,  SUEDICKENS0N@YAH00 . COM,  max@baucus . senate . gov 

Senator  Baucus:  max@baucus.senate.gov 

NORMA  BIXBY  (D)  HD  41 
PO  BOX  1165 

LAME  DEER,  MT  59043-1165 
Home:  (406)477-6602 
Bus:  (406)477-6602 

10EY  1AYNE  (D)  HD  15 
299  LUMPRY  RD 
ARLEE,  MT  59821-9747 
Home:  (406)726-4207 

Bus:  (406)726-4207  1AYNE57@H0TMAIL.COM 

CAROL  C 1UNEAU  (D)  HD  16 
PO  BOX  55 

BROWNING,  MT  59417-0055 


Home:  (406)338-5689 

Bus:  (406)338-5689  CS3UNEAU@3RIVERS.NET 


VERONICA  SMALL -EASTMAN  (D)  HD  42 
PO  BOX  262 

LODGE  GRASS,  MT  59050-0262 
Home:  (406)639-2536 

Bus:  (406)639-2536  BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM 

30NATHAN  WINDY  BOY  (D)  HD  32 
PO  BOX  269 

BOX  ELDER,  MT  59521-0269 
Home:  (406)395-4407 

Bus:  (406)395-4407  WINDYBOY_3@YAHOO.COM 
Arlene  Becker  Bus:  (406)245-7256  ARLENE_BECKER@YAHOO.COM 
DEE  L BROWN  (R)  HD  3 Bus:  (406)387-9393  REPDEE@YAHOO.COM 
ROSALIE  BUZZAS  (D)  HD  93  Bus:  (406)728-0289  REPBUZZAS@MSN.COM 
SUE  DICKENSON  (D)HD25  SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM 

Link  to  the  webpage  listing  all  legislators  and  their  contact  info 
http: //leg. state .mt . us /css/ sessions /59th/ roster . a spHouseID=0&Sess ion ID=88 
END  of  Post  - Thank  you  for  your  support===== 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Wednesday,  3anuary  11,  2006  04:02  am 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : 3anuary  6,  1893  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School  Newspaper. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 

~%A%~ 

A WEEKLY  LETTER 
FROM  THE 

Indian  Industrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


VOL.  VIII.  FRIDAY,  3 AN U ARY  6,  1893,  No.  16 


THE  NEW  YEAR 


WHY  wait  for  New  Year's  Day  to  come  - and  disappear? 
Whene'er  the  spirit  moves  to  nobler  creeds. 

When  conscience  disapproves,  or  duty  pleads. 

Then  make  resolves,  and  of  resolves  make  deeds. 

And  make  each  day  begin  a New  and  Happy  year. 


The  frosty  night  wind  hurries  on 
The  stranger's  lagging  feet; 

And,  for  a moment,  in  the  hush. 
The  old  and  New  Year  meet. 

And  one  goes  back  to  God  again 
And  one  stays  on  for  joy  or  pain. 


Outstretched  upon  a snowy  bier 
Lies  the  Old  Year; 

His  slow  pulse  stilled,  his  last  breath  sped  - 
"The  Kind  is  dead!" 


Across  the  threshold  New  Year  stands. 

His  rosy  hands 

Laden  with  gifts.  Ring,  joy-bells,  ring! 
"Long  live  the  King!" 


When  the  New  Year 
Has  a new  moon. 
Pleasures  come  quick. 
And  fly  away  soon. 

When  the  New  Year 
Finds  moon  at  the  full. 
Pleasures  come  slowly. 
And  doings  are  dull. 


WHO  WON  THE  PRIZE? 


In  September  last  a prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  offered  to  the 
person  sending  the  largest  number  of  HELPER  subscriptions  before  the  1st 
of  January.  Ten  dollars  were  to  be  given  to  the  person  sending  next  to 
the  largest  number;  and  five  dollars  to  the  person  sending  the  third 
from  the  highest.  A commission  of  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  was  offered 
for  the  ten  lists  next  in  order,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  sending 
the  twenty-five  longest  lists  were  to  be  published: 

The  result  of  the  contest  is  as  follows: 

SOLOMON  COLLINS,  one  of  our  pupils  from  Michigan,  secured  501  names 
and  won  the  first  prize; 

Rose  Howell,  one  of  our  former  students  who  is  now  living  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  secured  235  names  and  won  the  second  prize; 

Mr.  L.L.  Mason,  of  New  York,  sent  a list  of  191  names  and  won  the 
third  prize; 

The  next  ten  were  William  Carefell,  of  the  school,  174; 

Miss  Katie  Boyer,  of  Carlisle,  152; 

Stephen  Smith,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  117; 

Regina  C.  Girl,  Weldon,  Pa.,  78; 

Donald  Campbell,  of  the  school,  75; 

Violet  Meldrum,  Montreal,  Can.,  66; 

A.G.  Funston,  Phila.,  64; 

Luzena  Choteau,  Moorestown,  N.D.,  61; 

Miss  Dora  Getz,  of  Carlisle,  56; 

Miss  Bessie  Brighton,  E.  Petersburg,  Pa.  52; 

All  of  the  above  received  a commission  of  ten  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  following  were  next  in  order: 

Jno.  Webster,  Allentown,  N.D.,  48; 

Susie  Reed,  Hatboro,  Pa.,  44; 

George  Conners,  Carversville,  Pa.,  37; 

Mary  Taylor,  Salem,  N.C.,  36; 

Oliver  M.  Barres,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  30; 

Lillie  Huff,  Rancocas,  N.D.,  27; 

Adam  Sickles,  Little  Rapids,  Wis.,  23; 

Dorothy  D.  Naiches,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  23; 

Frank  A.  Fager,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  13; 

Nancy  Wheelock,  Liberty  Grove,  Md.,  12; 

Fred  A.  Fross,  Troy,  N.Y.,  12; 

Phebe  Baird,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa.,  10; 

The  total  number  of  subscriptions  received  amounted  to  2149. 

Solomon  Collins  deserves  more  than  a passing  notice.  He  did  not  begin 
his  canvassing  until  about  three  weeks  ago.  He  then  took  trips  of  a day 
or  two  to  Mechanicsburg,  Gettysburg,  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia,  with 
the 


(^Continued  on  the  Fourth  Page.*) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY, 

-AT  THE- 

INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

BY  INDIAN  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but 
EDITED  by  The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 
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The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance, 
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Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 
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Our  Contemporary  *Talks  and  Thoughts*  of  Hampton,  Va.,  comes  out  with 
an  eight  page  issue  this  month,  filled  with  interesting  reading  matter. 


A little  six-year-old  girl  spoke  the  truth  when  she  said:  "Papa,  I've 
found  out  the  difference  between  our  last  two  holidays;  The  one  in 
November  was  Thanksgiving,  the  one  in  December,  Thingsgiving. " 


A friend  at  the  Sisseton  Agency  Boarding  School,  Dak.  writes  that 
"Miss  Bessie  Patterson  is  still  here  but  expects  to  leave  soon.  I'll  be 
sorry  to  see  her  go."  That  is  what  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  likes  to 
hear  about  all  his  old  Carlisle  teachers  or  students.  He  wants  them  WANTED. 


"So  may  the  New  Year  be  a happy  one  to  you,  happy  to  many  more  whose 
happiness  depends  on  you!  So  may  each  year  be  happier  than  the  last,  and 
not  the  meanest  of  our  brethren  or  sisterhood  debarred  their  rightful 
share,  in  what  our  great  Creator  formed  them  to  enjoy."  (From  Life  of 
Chas.  Dickens  in  *Ladies'  Home  Journal.*) 


Moses  King,  who  was  with  us  for  a short  time  after  attending  the 
Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  it  will  be  remembered  returned  to 
that  institution.  He  is  now  assistant  disciplinarian.  He  writes, 
renewing  his  subscription,  and  sends  season's  greetings  to  his  Oneida 
friends . 


Miss  Ruth  Cutter  Junior  teacher  in  Buffalo  Seminary,  and  Miss  Sue 
Cutter  teacher  in  10th  grade  of  the  North  Plainfield  public  Schools 
spent  the  holidays  with  their  sisters,  our  Miss  Cutter  and  Miss  Lottie 
who  is  here  making  her  home  for  the  winter.  It  was  a charming  sight  to 
witness  the  four  sisters  so  happy  together. 


Mrs.  Hamilton  has  left  the  hospital  where  she  was  temporarily 
employed  to  tide  over  an  emergency,  and  gone  to  her  niece  in  Greensburg, 
Indiana,  where  she  will  make  her  home  for  the  time  being. 

Misses  Edna  Eagle  Feather  and  Katie  Zallawager,  students  of  the 
Lincoln  Institute,  Philadelphia,  spent  the  holidays  with  old  friends  at 
our  school.  Miss  Edna  says  she  is  studying  short-hand  and  typewriting  at 
the  Drexel  Institute. 


A concert  given  by  the  band  on  Monday  morning  last  in  the  school 
chapel  ended  the  holiday  entertainments,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the 
best  was  left  to  the  last  for  every  one  was  delighted  with  the  music 
rendered.  Not  many  leaders  of  bands  can  step  into  a printing-office,  set 


up  and  print  off  their  own  programmes  as  Mr.  Wheelock  did  on  this 
occasion.  The  music  was  of  a high  order  from  some  of  the  best  composers. 
Mr.  Guy  Williamson  favored  the  audience  with  a solo;  Misses  Dulia  Dorris 
and  Belinda  Archiquette  again  rendered  their  popular  duet,  "Two  Merry 
Girls;"  Mrs.  Campbell  sang  her  best  in  an  old  but  popular  solo,  and 
David  Abraham,  gave  the  always  enjoyable  comic  song  "Peter  Grey," 
accompanied  by  the  band  boys.  These  were  interwoven  with  the  band  pieces 
adding  pleasing  variety.  There  were  a number  of  encores,  Dennison's 
Indian  School  Band  March  composed  by  himself,  and  a difficult  solo  which 
he  executes  with  great  skill,  was  specially  enjoyed. 


A letter  from  Miss  Hamilton,  who  is  in  Kansas  at  present,  says  at  the 
time  she  wrote,  the  mercury  was  down  to  40  degrees  below  zero.  There  are 
many  people  in  that  vicinity  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

"Last  night,"  she  says,  "I  laid  aside  my  pen  to  crochet  a pair  of  socks 
for  a nine  months-old  baby  whose  mother  lives  in  a coal-shed  and  takes 
in  washing.  The  woman  is  young,  but  married  an  old  man.  The  man  was 
washing  when  I entered  and  the  woman  sat  holding  the  bare  feet  of  the 
infant  up  to  the  stove,  and  there  was  nothing  around  the  child  except  a 
hood  and  a calico  slip.  The  cracks  in  the  boards  behind  the  stove,  more 
than  an  inch  wide  had  been  stuffed  with  paper,  but  the  wind  had  blown  it 
out.  I wonder  if  lay  Gould  ever  hunted  out  such  cases.  It  does  us  good 
to  know  of  the  suffering  if  it  *has*  to  be,  and  to  draw  a contrast 
between  our  situation  and  that  of  the  sufferers.  Then  it  is  that  we  KNOW 
that  our  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places."  Miss  Hamilton  goes  to 
Lawrence  soon  for  a visit. 


The  gentlemanly  officers  put  on  a great  deal  of  admirable  dignity  as 
they  passed  through  the  girls  quarters  Sunday  morning  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  free  manner  of  pulling  out  beds  and  overturning  things 
in  general,  in  which  the  girls'  indulged  when  they  visited  the  boys 
quarters  the  Sunday  before.  The  girls'  quarters  were  spotlessly  clean, 
'tis  true,  but  the  boys  may  succeed  sometime  yet,  if  they  try. 


The  prettiest  entertainment  during  the  week  was  a Cantata  of  "New 
Year's  Eve"  given  by  sixty  of  our  pupils  in  costume.  Mrs.  Campbell  as 
conductor  has  reason  to  feel  gratified  at  the  large  number  from  town  who 
responded  to  invitations,  and  whose  generous  comments  filled  the  air, 
after  the  performance.  Miss  Moore  as  pianist  excelled  herself.  Mr. 
Forney,  Editor  of  the  *Harrisburg  Independent*  and  wife  were  among  the 
visitors  from  a distance. 


(P-  3) 

1893! 

Don't  forget! 

Good-by  Christmas  of  1892. 

*Real*  winter  *this*  winter  - Cold  and  blow  and  snow! 

Our  pupils  as  usual  enjoyed  their  good  Christmas  dinner. 

Mrs.  Babb  has  left  Carlisle  and  gone  to  her  home  in  Philadelphia. 
Edward  Marsden  of  Marietta  College  spent  a few  of  the  holidays  at  the 
school . 

Miss  Rose  Parker  of  Danville,  111.,  visited  her  sister  Mrs.  Dixon 
during  the  holidays. 

Misses  Emma  and  Margaret  Gutelius  have  taken  charge  of  the  dining 
hall  and  kitchen. 

Frank  Tourewy,  LeRoy  Kennedy  and  Dno.  G.  Ground,  printers,  are 
somewhat  under  the  weather. 

Misses  Pauli,  Lord,  Hunt,  Weist,  and  Cochrane  spent  part  of  the 
Holidays  among  friends  at  a distance. 

IT  took  Santa  Claus  from  eleven  o'clock  at  night  till  three  in  the 
morning  to  fill  all  the  girls'  stockings. 

The  Busy  Workers  of  Bethlehem  presented  the  hospital  with  a handsome 
picture  for  the  convalescent  room. 

We  had  no  vacation  during  the  holidays  this  year,  except  on  the 
Mondays  following  Christmas  and  New  Years'  Day. 


Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt,  Misses  Nana  and  Richenda  ate  Christmas  dinner 
at  Steelton  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  Pratt. 

Miss  Lillie  Arquette  has  gone  to  Germantown  to  take  the  place  of 
Artie  Smith  who  goes  home  with  Miss  Ida  Johnson. 

Mr.s  DeVore  of  Alaskan  Missionary  fame,  visited  the  school  Tuesday. 

It  was  this  kind  lady  who  fitted  Edward  Marsden  for  College. 

Mrs.  S.P.  Moore,  and  daughters  Misses  Annie  and  Daisy  of  Holton, 

Kans.,  were  guests  of  Mrs.  Given  and  Miss  Moore  for  a day  last  week. 

The  Choir  gave  an  impromptu  concert  at  a small  mission  Church  in 
Harrisburg  on  Thursday  night  which  was  listened  to  by  an  appreciative 
audience . 

The  gathering  of  the  Alumni  at  Capt.  Pratt's  Friday  evening  was  a 
pleasant  affair.  Miss  Julia  Bent  of  the  Shippensburg  Normal  fried  the 
oysters  and  Julia  Given  under  Mrs.  Sage's  instructions  made  the  chicken 
salad  and  cake,  so  greatly  relished. 

Miss  Ida  Johnson  left  for  her  home  in  the  Indian  Territory,  she 
having  come  from  Fredonia  Normal  last  week,  to  stop  off  to  say  goodbye 
to  friends.  She  accepts  a position  as  teacher  in  the  school  formerly 
taught  by  her  sister  Eva,  who  expects  to  be  married  soon. 

Frank  Everett  who  has  been  identified  with  Carlisle  for  nearly 
thirteen  years,  suddenly  took  a notion  to  go  home  to  the  Wichita 
country,  and  went  this  week.  We  have  no  fears  for  Frank  for  he  will  do 
well  wherever  he  is.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  get  there?"  was 
asked  "Oh,  whatever  I can!"  was  his  reply,  and  that  is  the  secret  of 
success  - to  Do  whatever  we  *can.* 

Miss  Lida  Standing  has  gone  back  to  her  school  at  West  Chester. 

Maria  Annallo  is  teaching  in  the  Ramona  School,  at  Sante  Fe,  N.M. 

Mr.  J.B.  Given,  of  Lehigh  University,  is  spending  his  holiday 
vacation  at  the  school. 

The  Magic  Lantern  entertainment,  Monday  night  and  Mr.  Standing's 
descriptions  of  the  pictures  were  enjoyed. 

Thomas  Barnett  has  gone  to  his  home  in  the  Indian  Territory.  He  is  an 
excellent  carpenter  and  can  make  his  way  anywhere.  We  shall  miss  him 
when  it  comes  to  baseball  season. 

Miss  Seabrook  spent  two  days  of  her  Christmas  vacation  from  the 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Phila.,  at  the  school  as  a guest  of  Mrs.  Standing. 
The  small  boys  wish  to  thank  Miss  Grace  Maxwell  of  Philadelphia  for  a 
very  nice  Christmas  present,  that  of  a dissected  map  of  the  United  States. 
Misses  Carter  and  Burgess  attended  the  Yale  College  Glee  club  Concert 
in  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Warner  of  this  popular  club  is  Miss  Carter's  cousin. 
Zippa  Metoxen's  friends  gave  her  a warm  welcome,  she  having  come 
direct  from  the  New  Haven  Training  School  for  Nurses  to  pay  a little 
visit.  She  looks  well  and  says  she  enjoys  her  work. 

Christmas  at  the  Small  Boys'  Quarters  came  without  a Santa  Claus  this 
year,  but  every  boy  was  remembered  by  one  or  more  gifts,  and  they  had  a 
good  time.  In  the  Large  Boys'  Quarters  it  was  the  same. 

The  saddest  event  of  the  week  was  the  death  of  little  Margaret  Davis, 
although  she  had  been  a long  and  patient  sufferer,  and  death  was  the 
only  relief  that  could  be  hoped  for.  She  said  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  one 
evening,  "I  think  the  Heavenly  train  is  a long  time  coming  for  me" 
showing  that  she  was  ready  and  anxious  to  go.  She  was  conscious  and 
happy  to  the  last. 

Holiday  festivities  began  with  a Japanese  Festival,  given  on  Friday 
evening  before  Christmas.  The  girls  of  the  What-so-ever  Circle  looked 
very  like  Japanese  ladies,  attired  as  they  were  in  the  curious  dress  of 
that  country.  The  occasion  was  unique  and  everybody  enjoyed  themselves, 
while  the  Circle  sold  candies,  ice-cream,  oranges  and  other  good  things 
realizing  a very  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  they  will  devote  to 
some  charitable  purpose. 

After  Santa  Claus  gave  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  to  understand  that 
he  might  possibly  have  to  pass  by  the  Indian  school  this  year,  we  were 
more  than  surprised  to  have  him  appear  laden  with  good  things  for  the 
girls  on  Christmas  Eve.  While  all  hands  were  in  the  chapel,  somehow  or 
other  as  by  magic  a tree  sprang  up  in  the  girls-  assembly  room,  and  when 
the  girls  came  back  from  the  chapel  they  found  it  laden  with  presents. 


not  only  the  tree  but  a long  bench  was  piled  full.  Oh,  what  a happy  time 
they  had  as  the  Old  Santa  passed  the  presents  around.  Then  too,  when 
they  got  up  in  the  morning  every  girl  found  that  Santa  had  found  her 
stockings,  in  which  he  put  some  goodies. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 


result  as  stated  above.  He  is  one  of  our  good  boys  and  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  can  but  heartily  congratulate  him  on  the  success 
of  his  enterprise. 

Rose  Howell,  of  Denver,  who  won  the  second  prize,  worked  with 
untiring  enthusiasm  at  every  spare  moment,  and  in  the  letter  of 
transmittal  gave  the  true  spirit  which  actuated  her  efforts.  She  says: 
"While  I should  like  to  get  the  prize  I would  be  more  pleased  to 
learn  that  *our*  paper  had  gotten  so  many  new  subscribers  that  I would 
have  no  show  whatever  in  the  contest." 

To  all  who  entered  in  the  contest  we  are  grateful  for  the  interest 
taken  in  securing  names  to  enlarge  our  circulation,  and  for  the  many 
kind  letters  we  have  received  from  others  in  relation  to  the  same.  In 
the  near  future,  after  the  names  thus  far  secured  are  well  taken  care 
of,  set  in  galleys  and  placed  in  proper  routes,  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  may  feel  like  making  a more  liberal  offer. 


A LITTLE  CHOCTAW  BOY  IN  A SORRY  PLIGHT. 


The  following  amusing  story  comes  all  the  way  from  the  Indian  Territory: 

A few  days  ago  a prominent  Choctaw  Indian  was  out  in  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Kiomitio  hunting  up  some  hogs. 

Passing  up  a narrow  canyon  he  heard  faint  cries  way  up  the  mountain  side. 
After  listening  awhile  he  concluded  they  were  human  and  started 
toward  them. 

He  at  length  came  to  a good  sized  tree  and  discovered  perched  near 
the  top  a Choctaw  boy  about  12  years  old,  while  a few  feet  below  was  a 
half  grown  bear. 

The  boy  had  a stout  club  with  which  he  was  busy  hammering  the  bear's 
nose  and  yelling  all  the  while. 

The  bear  was  snarling  and  growling  and  every  now  and  then  made  a dash 
for  the  boy,  but  the  club  was  more  than  he  could  face. 

After  enjoying  the  fight  for  a while  the  man  who  had  no  gun  made  a 
lusty  assault  on  the  bear's  rear  with  rocks  and  bruin  finding  himself 
surrounded  beat  a hasty  retreat. 

The  boy  said  he  had  climbed  the  tree  to  get  some  honey  and  had  just 
got  to  work  when  he  heard  the  bear  starting  up  the  tree,  doubtless  on 
the  same  errand. 


Ah!  He  did  not  Shoot  the  Deer. 

William  C.  B.  Girton  says  in  a recent  letter  from  his  Ft.  Douglas, 

Utah,  Army  station: 

"In  your  issue  of  December  16th  you  state  that  I caught  three  deer.  This 
is  a misunderstanding,  the  deer  in  question  having  been  shot  in  the 
mountains  by  other  members  of  this  Indian  company.  I unfortunately  had  no 
luck  while  hunting  so  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  of  the  credit." 

After  speaking  of  the  various  duties  of  the  members  of  the  company, 
their  night  school,  their  splendid  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  their 
expectations  for  Christmas  in  the  same  line,  it  is  gratifying  to  read: 
"Capt.  Clapp  attends  the  school  regularly  to  superintend  and  takes 
great  interest  in  our  progress  in  learning  English  as  well  as  in  all 
other  things." 


ERROR  will  slip  through  a crack,  while  truth  will  get  stuck  in  a doorway. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  7 letters. 

My  4,  3,  7 is  what  country  school  boys  and  girls  like  to  play. 
My  2,  5,  6 is  a relation. 


My  1,  5,  6,  7 is  a school  exercise  that  Indian  boys  and  girls  mostly 
like  to  perform. 

My  whole  is  what  our  boys  enjoyed  more  than  anything  else  this 
holiday  season. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA  No.  1:  No  business  to  be  Indian. 


ANSWER  TO  ENIGMA  No.  2:  Happy  New  Year  to  all. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups, 
on  separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 

one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home."  Without  accompanying  extra  for 
postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 


For  THE  RED  MAN,  an  8-page  periodical  containing  a summary  of  all 
Indian  news  and  selections  from  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject, 
address  RED  MAN,  Carlisle  Pa.  Terms,  fifty  cents  a year  of  twelve 
numbers.  The  same  premium  is  given  for  ONE  subscription  and  accompanying 
extra  for  postage  as  is  offered  for  five  names  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a blog  with  space  for 
comments  linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 

*indicates  word  between  asterisks  is  italicized  in  the  original  text. 

Barbara  C.  Landis 
PO  Box  1451,  Carlisle  PA  17013 
Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 
Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

- — "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — - 

Date:  Monday,  23  January  2006  02:54  am 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  January  22-28 


IANUALI 


January 
Ka' elo 
22 

The  song  of  my  spirit  is  blessed  by  the  winds. 

23 

In  the  heart  of  the  mountain  burns  the  fire  of  new  life. 

24 

The  earth's  fire,  a wave's  caress,  the  never-ceasing  kiss  of  the  wind 
--  of  these  things  is  my  island  born. 

25 

The  morning  dew  baptizes  the  grass;  a thousand  glistening  beads 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

26 

I am  the  wild  spirit  that  greets  the  dawning  of  this  day. 

27 

I see  the  thread  of  mana  which  passes  from  me  to  all  those  I hold  dear 
--  we  are  family  --  we  are  'ohana. 

28 

If  I feel  hunger  or  thirst,  the  land  will  provide;  if  my  spirit  is 
troubled,  the  wind  and  the  sea  will  comfort  me;  if  I am  afraid,  Pele 
will  protect  me. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

- "RE:  Rustywire:  I Can  Hear  It  Still"  

Date:  Thu,  3 Nov  2005  08:22:37  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : HEAR" 

http: //www. rustywire. com/Starmtn/hear . html 

I Can  Hear  It  Still 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

I can  hear  the  stillness  and  it  brings  with  it  the  song  my  father  would 

sing I can  hear  it  faintly  but  can't  quite  make  it  out.... he  used  to 

sing  early  in  the  morning  with  his  drum,  it  hung  on  the  wall  above  his  bed 
with  a curled  top  drum  stick  used  by  our  people.  I remember  when  I was 
young  I watched  him  make  that  drum  stick,  he  slowly  took  his  time  in 
shaping  it  and  used  leather  to  tie  it  off  and  soaked  it  enough  so  that  it 
would  dry  strong. 

I can't  remember  all  the  words,  the  changes  in  pitch.  I would  hear  that 
song  coming  from  his  room  in  the  early  dawn.  When  I would  look  in  on  him  I 
used  to  see  him  at  the  window  and  other  times  lying  on  his  bed  singing.  He 
would  glance  at  me,  I can  still  see  his  eyes  and  he  would  continue  to  sing. 
...he  told  us  once  of  how  he  sang  as  a Yei-Be-Che  Dancer  a long  time  ago, 
and  during  the  ceremony  he  lost  his  voice.  When  this  happens  the  dance  is 
not  to  continue.  He  left  and  others  stayed,  he  later  told  us  all  that 
stayed  are  here  no  more,  this  was  way  up  on  the  flatlands  South  of 
Shiprock. 

When  he  met  my  mother  she  was  in  a place  far  away  and  she  never  sang.  He 
used  to  joke  with  her  that  he  heard  her  singing  as  she  sat  on  a rock.  He 
followed  her  voice  and  saw  her  there,  he  called  her  the  one  who  sits  on 
the  rocks  and  sings,  but  she  never  really  could  sing.  He  would  tell  us 
this  and  she  would  blush,  because  she  was  no  longer  a young  girl  as  she 
was  then. 

I can't  remember  the  words  they  hang  faintly  in  my  mind,  I try  to  voice 
them  but  they  will  not  flow.  Searching,  listening  for  a voice,  I hope  it 
is  not  gone.  Where  do  you  learn  such  things,  when  those  that  know  have 
taken  them  with  them.  I miss  the  drum  beat  and  his  voice  hanging  in  the 
air,  I was  young  and  too  busy  thinking  it  would  be  there  for  later  to 


learn . 

When  my  father  was  in  the  hospital  in  Albuquerque,  he  stayed  there  a 
long  time,  he  asked  for  his  drum.  We  took  it  to  him  and  he  sang  his  last 
song.  He  sang  of  his  home,  the  rocks,  valleys  and  places  he  walked.  He 
told  me  to  take  him  home,  I could  not  answer  him.  His  song  carried  love, 
strength  and  sorrow,  I can  hear  him  still... 

I can't  remember  it  fully,  I hope  that  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind  it 
will  come  back,  I miss  it  so 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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THE  NEVER  ENDING  TRAIL 

The  whites  honor  the  "Hermitage" 

And  the  man  who  once  lived  there  - 

But,  that  leader  of  our  Nation 

Was  cruel,  unjust,  unfair  - 

He  ordered  the  removal 

Of  the  Cherokee  from  their  land 

And  forced  them  on  a trek 

That  the  Devil  must  have  planned  - 

One  thousand  miles  of  misery  - 

Of  pain  and  suffering  - 

Because  greed  of  the  white  man 

Could  not  even  wait  till  spring  - 

We  should  bow  our  heads  in  shame 

Even  unto  this  day 

About  "The  Trail  Of  Tears" 

And  those  who  died  along  the  way. 

It  was  October,  eighteen  thirty-eight 
When  seven  thousand  troops  in  blue 
Began  the  story  of  the  "Trail" 

Which,  so  sadly,  is  so  true  - 
Jackson  ordered  General  Scott 
To  rout  the  Indian  from  their  home  - 
The  "Center  Of  The  World"  they  loved  - 
The  only  one  they'd  known  - 
The  Braves  working  in  the  fields 
Arrested,  placed  in  a stockade  - 
Women  and  children  dragged  from  home 
In  the  bluecoats  shameful  raid  - 
Some  were  prodded  with  bayonets 
When,  they  were  deemed  to  move  too  slow 
To  where  the  Sky  was  their  blanket 
And  the  cold  Earth,  their  pillow  - 
In  one  home  a Babe  had  died 
Sometime  in  the  night  before  - 
And  women  mourning,  planning  burial 
Were  cruelly  herded  out  the  door  - 
In  another,  a frail  Mother  - 
Papoose  on  back  and  two  in  tow 
Was  told  she  must  leave  her  home 
Was  told  that  she  must  go  - 
She  uttered  a quiet  prayer  - 
Told  the  old  family  dog  good-bye  - 
Then,  her  broken  heart  gave  out 


And  she  sank  slowly  down  to  die  - 
Chief  Dunaluska  witnessed  this  - 
Tears  streaming  down  his  face  - 
Said  if  he  could  have  known  this 
It  would  have  never  taken  place  - 
For,  at  the  battle  of  Horse  Shoe 
With  five  hundred  Warriors,  his  best  - 
Helped  Andrew  Dackson  win  that  battle 
And  lay  thirty-three  Braves  to  rest  - 
And  the  Chief  drove  his  tomahawk 
Through  a Creek  Warrior's  head 
Who  was  about  to  kill  lackson  - 
But  whose  life  was  saved,  instead  - 
Chief  Dohn  Ross  knew  this  story 
And  once  sent  Dunaluska  to  plead  - 
Thinking  lackson  would  listen  to 
This  Chief  who  did  that  deed  - 
But,  lackson  was  cold,  indifferent 
To  the  one  he  owed  his  life  to 
Said,  "The  Cherokee's  fate  is  sealed  - 
There's  nothing,  I can  do." 

Washington,  D.C.  had  decreed 
They  must  be  moved  Westward  - 
And  all  their  pleas  and  protests 
To  this  day  still  go  unheard. 

On  November,  the  seventeenth 

Old  Man  Winter  reared  his  head  - 

And  freezing  cold,  sleet  and  snow 

Littered  that  trail  with  the  dead 

On  one  night,  at  least  twenty-two 

Were  released  from  their  torment 

To  join  that  Great  Spirit  in  the  Sky 

Where  all  good  souls  are  sent  - 

Many  humane,  heroic  stories 

Were  written  ' long  the  way  - 

A monument,  for  one  of  them  - 

Still  stands  until  this  day  - 

It  seems  one  noble  woman 

It  was  Chief  Ross'  wife  - 

Gave  her  blanket  to  a sick  child 

And  in  so  doing,  gave  her  life  - 

She  is  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  - 

Dug  shallow  near  the  "Trail"  - 

Dust  one  more  tragic  ending 

In  this  tragic,  shameful  tale  - 

Mother  Nature  showed  no  mercy 

Till  they  reached  the  end  of  the  line 

When  that  fateful  journey  ended 

On  March  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  thirty-nine. 

Each  mile  of  this  infamous  "Trail" 

Marks  the  graves  of  four  who  died  - 
Four  thousand  poor  souls  in  all 
Marks  the  shame  we  try  to  hide  - 
You  still  can  hear  them  crying 
Along  "The  Trail  Of  Tears" 

If  you  listen  with  your  heart 
And  not  with  just  your  ears. 

The  preceding  was  partly  inspired  by  a story  told  to  children  by  Dohn 
Burnett  on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday  in  1890.  It  was  printed 
in  a book  titled  "Cherokee  Legends  And  The  Trail  Of  Tears",  adapted  by 
Thomas  Bryan  Underwood. 

My  main  inspiration,  though  is  the  shame  and  disgust  I feel  as  I learn 
more  about  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  our  forefathers  and  the  injustices 


which  still  occur  to  the  true  Native  Americans. 

John  Burnett  was  a Private  in  an  infantry  company  which  took  part  in 
the  Cherokee  Removal  of  1838-1839. 

Near  the  end  of  his  story  he  says,  in  part,  "Future  generations  will 
read  and  condemn  the  act  ". 

Do  we? 

In  closing  he  says,  "However,  murder  is  murder  whether  committed  by  the 
villain  skulking  in  the  dark  or  by  uniformed  men  stepping  to  the  strains  of 
martial  music. 

Murder  is  murder  and  somebody  must  answer,  somebody  must  explain  the 
streams  of  blood  that  flowed  in  the  Indian  country  in  the  summer  of  1838. 
Somebody  must  explain  the  four  thousand  silent  graves  that  mark  the 
trail  of  the  Cherokees  to  their  exile.  I wish  I could  forget  it  all,  but 
the  picture  of  six  hundred  and  forty-five  wagons  lumbering  over  the  frozen 
ground  with  their  Cargo  of  suffering  humanity  still  lingers  in  my  memory. 
Let  the  historian  of  a future  day  tell  the  sad  story  with  its'  sighs, 
its'  tears  and  dying  groans.  Let  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  weigh  our 
actions  and  reward  us  according  to  our  work." 

If  only  it  worked  that  way! 
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Traditional  men's  gathering  - 
Call  for  First  Nation  People 
January  18,  2006 

The  Leech  Lake  Tribe  and  International  Congress  of  First  Nation  People  of 
Turtle  Island  are  co-sponsoring  a gathering  of  traditional  men  and  young 
men  and  spiritual  leaders,  and  tribal  representatives  from  across  North 
and  South  America. 

They  are  inviting  First  Nation  People  to  a "Great  Feast  of  Eagles" 
traditional  men's  gathering  at  the  Round  Lodge  at  Inger,  Minnesota, 

February  14-17,  2006. 

Topics  will  include:  colonialization , imperialism,  cultural  invasion, 
attack  on  First  Nations  People,  divine  ordained  national  sovereignty  and 
divine  homelands,  youth  oppression,  repression,  violence,  colonial 
manipulation  and  national  desecration  of  traditional  sacred  lands,  natural 
laws,  spiritual  laws,  traditional  values,  the  great  law  of  peace, 
principle  and  the  rule  treaties  of  law,  war  against  the  indigenous  poor  of 
the  world,  repressed  education,  prophecies,  war  and  death,  divine  freedom, 
autonomy,  and  liberty. 

The  four-day  event  will  be  on  Indian  time,  God's  time,  so  participants 
are  asked  to  be  patient,  respectful,  and  loving. 

The  first  day  will  begin  with  a pipe  ceremony  at  6:00  a.m.  at  the 
Bernard  Rock,  Sr.  home  across  from  the  New  Leech  Lake  Tribal  College.  Then 
the  gathering  goes  to  the  round  lodge  in  Inger,  60  miles  east  of  Cass  Lake 
at  noon. 

For  more  information,  call  Nierika  at  218-547-0647  of  Native  American 
Vets  Outreach  at  218-335-0106;  or  by  e-mail  rockeagl@paulbunyan.net. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2005  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 
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Indigenous  Games  '06  reps  to  visit  event  sites 
By  Dohn  C.  Ensslin,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
January  17,  2006 

Organizers  from  American  Indian  communities  across  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  begin  visiting  sites  today  throughout  Denver,  where  they  plan 
to  hold  the  2006  North  American  Indigenous  Games  in  July. 

They  hope  to  draw  8,000  athletes  and  50,000  relatives  and  spectators  to 
the  10-day  Olympic-style  multisport  competition  and  cultural  celebration 
scheduled  for  July  2-9. 

"These  games  are  a tremendous  opportunity  for  our  kids  to  shoot  for  the 
stars,"  Maurice  "Mo"  Smith,  general  manager  of  the  games,  told  about  16 
team  leaders  who  had  gathered  for  a reception  hosted  by  the  Canadian 
Consulate  General  in  Denver  Monday  night. 

"Since  the  last  games  were  in  Winnipeg,  we'd  like  to  help  these  games  be 
as  successful  as  the  Winnipeg  games  were,"  Canadian  Consul  Marc  Boucher 
told  a group  of  about  60  people  gathered  at  the  Radisson  Hotel. 

The  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  games  in  2002  were  the  last  time  the  Indigenous 
Games  were  held.  The  first  games  were  held  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  in  1990. 
The  games  have  also  been  staged  in  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan;  Blaine, 
Minn.;  and  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

However,  plans  to  hold  the  games  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  2005  were  scuttled 
because  of  financial  and  organizational  difficulties.  Smith  does  not 
expect  that  will  happen  in  Denver. 

The  Denver  games  already  have  the  financial  backing  of  two  of  Colorado's 
American  Indian  tribes.  The  Southern  Ute  and  Ute  Mountain  Ute  tribes  have 
pledged  a total  of  $1.2  million  to  support  the  games. 

The  games  are  scheduled  to  begin  with  opening  ceremonies  at  Invesco 
Field  on  July  2,  followed  by  competition  in  16  sports  at  sites  throughout 
the  Denver  metro  area. 

So  far.  Smith  said,  there  are  plans  to  hold  boxing,  wrestling  and  tae 
kwon  do  matches  at  the  National  Western  complex,  canoeing  at  Sloan's  Lake, 
basketball  and  volleyball  at  the  Gold  Crown  Field  House  in  Lakewood, 
badminton  at  the  Denver  Athletic  Club  and  rifle  shooting  in  Colorado 
Springs . 

Other  sports  include  archery,  soccer,  track  and  field,  golf,  softball, 
baseball,  lacrosse  and  swimming.  Other  venues  include  Regis  University, 
the  University  of  Denver  and  the  Denver  Public  Schools  All  City  Field. 

Besides  the  sporting  events,  organizers  plan  to  host  a cultural  village 
that  will  include  American  Indian  films,  a comedy  night,  food  vendors, 
arts  and  crafts  and  a powwow. 

The  Native  American  Sports  Council  selected  Denver  as  the  host  city  in 
October  2004  after  considering  bids  from  cities  such  as  Phoenix  and 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.;  Albuquerque,  and  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Smith  described  the  choice  as  a homecoming.  He  was  born  in  Durango  and 
attended  Montbello  High  School  in  Denver. 
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Oldest  member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  passes  away 
Sahmaunt  was  101 
Sam  Lewin 
January  19,  2006 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  has  passed  way  at  the  age  of  101. 
Carrie  Sahmaunt  died  Jan.  15  at  her  home  in  the  Oklahoma  town  of  Meers. 
"She  was  a beautiful  person,"  Kiowa  spokeswoman  Martha  Koomsa-Perez  told 
the  Native  American  Times.  "She  was  an  inspiration  to  others." 

Sahmaunt' s funeral  took  place  Jan.  18  at  the  Mt.  Scott  Kiowa  United 
Methodist  Church  near  Lawton. 

"She  was  a religious  person,  but  also  very  traditional,"  Koomsa-Perez 
said . 

"The  conference  lost  another  legacy  in  the  passing  of  Carrie  Sahmaunt," 
said  the  Rev.  David  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church's  Oklahoma  Indian  Missionary  Conference. 

"She  was  a living  testimony  and  inspiration  to  Native  and  non-Native 
people,"  he  said. 


The  United  Methodist  News  Service  profiled  Sahmaunt  after  her  death, 
reporting  that  her  Indian  name  was  "Tsat-Mah,"  meaning  "Door  Woman,"  and 
that  she  was  born  Aug.  20,  1904,  in  Carnegie,  the  town  that  currently 
houses  Kiowa  headquarters.  As  a young  woman  Sahmaunt  resisted  government 
attempts  to  prohibit  her  from  speaking  Kiowa,  and  she  was  one  of  the  few 
tribal  members  that  still  spoke  the  language. 

Koomsa-Perez  recalled  attending  Sahmaunt 's  100th  birthday  party  in  2004. 
President  George  Bush  sent  Sahmaunt  a birthday  card  and  Oklahoma  governor 
Brad  Henry  honored  her  with  a proclamation. 

"I  pray  a lot  for  everything,  and  I have  lived  a good  Christian  life  and 
tried  to  be  a good  person,"  Sahmaunt  said  that  day.  "Only  God  knows  when 
the  last  days  will  come,  and  I don't  know  why  he  gave  me  so  many." 

Sahmaunt  raised  ten  children. 

"She  made  sure  they  all  received  college  degrees,"  Koomsa-Perez  said. 

One  of  her  sons  was  Dr.  Joseph  "Bud"  Sahmaunt,  a noted  athlete  that  was 
named  MVP  of  the  1958  All-College  Tournament  while  he  was  a student  at 
Oklahoma  City  University.  Bud  Sahmaunt  is  a member  of  the  American  Indian 
National  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

Wilson  said  Carrie  Sahmaunt  married  Joel  Sahmaunt  on  July  13,  1922,  in 
an  arranged  marriage.  In  addition  to  her  ten  children,  Sahmaunt  has  28 
grandchildren,  44  great  grandchildren  and  eight  great-great  grandchildren. 

Sahmaunt  was  named  the  "Merit  Mother  of  the  Year"  for  Oklahoma  in  1976, 
and  in  1988  the  Oklahoma  Council  for  Indian  Education  gave  her  the  title 
of  "Indian  Education  Parent  of  the  Year." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Wake  for  an  Indian  warrior 

Oglala  Sioux  bestow  a lasting  tribute  - a name  - to  first  tribal 
fatality  in  Iraq 

By  Jim  Sheeler,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
January  21,  2006 

KYLE,  S.D.  - Two  miles  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  the  car 
radio  crackled,  then  locked  onto  the  signal. 

"I  understand  they  are  currently  escorting  Brett's  body  back,"  the  disc 
jockey  said.  "There  are  several  police  cars,  followed  by  the  hearse  and 
vans  filled  with  Marines.  We'll  let  you  know  when  they  are  on  the 
reservation . " 

Inside  their  rental  car,  two  Marines  from  Colorado  stared  out  at  the 
road,  winding  through  the  rolling  brown  grass  of  the  desolate  Badlands.  A 
few  cars  ahead,  through  the  back  window  of  the  hearse,  they  could  see  the 
flag-draped  casket  of  the  first  Oglala  Sioux  fatality  of  the  war  in  Iraq. 

A few  minutes  later,  the  disc  jockey  broke  in  again. 

"Right  now  they  are  at  the  reservation  line  with  the  body  of  Corporal 
Brett  Lundstrom,"  she  said.  "I've  got  eight  songs  queued  up  here,  and  we 
will  play  them  back  to  back.  So  here  they  are,  going  out  to  Corporal 
Lundstrom  ..." 

She  started  with  a spoken  word  piece  that  began  just  as  the  procession 
rolled  across  the  reservation  line. 

"Throughout  time,  American  Indians  have  had  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  way  of  life,"  said  the  solemn  voice  of  songwriter  Wil  Numkena. 
"American  Indian  warriors  have  a long  tradition  of  protecting  their 
families,  tribe  and  nation  ..." 

The  Marines  listened  as  they  drove  past  weather-beaten  wooden  houses  and 
lone  mobile  homes,  through  the  second  poorest  county  in  the  United  States, 


toward  the  geographic  center  of  the  2 million-acre  reservation. 

"By  tradition,  American  Indian  people  have  always  embraced  their 
warriors  upon  their  return  from  battle,"  the  voice  on  the  radio  said. 
"Embraced  them  in  heart,  embraced  them  in  spirit  ..." 

Since  arriving  at  the  home  of  Cpl.  Lundstrom's  mother  in  nearby  Black 
Hawk  to  inform  her  of  her  son's  death.  Marines  from  Buckley  Air  Force  Base 
in  Aurora  had  spent  two  days  helping  with  plans  for  a nonstop,  42-hour 
wake  on  the  reservation  - the  beginning  of  nearly  five  full  days  of 
traditional  honors. 

As  the  procession  advanced,  residents  poured  from  their  homes.  The 
hearse  passed  families  sitting  on  the  hoods  of  their  cars,  their  children 
wrapped  in  colorful  blankets.  One  couple  stood  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
their  heads  bowed.  A boy  on  horseback  watched  with  his  dog  near  a barbed- 
wire  fence.  A man  in  a rusty  pickup  stared  from  atop  a grassy  hill. 

The  procession  continued  to  grow  as  cars  from  the  side  of  the  road 
pulled  in,  stretching  the  line  for  more  than  five  miles. 

On  their  car  radios,  the  tribute  continued. 

"We  mourn,  but  honor  the  warriors  who  have  given  of  their  lives  in  the 
field  of  battle.  We  embrace  their  spirit,  for  they  are  our  very  breath  of 
life. 

"Great  Spirit,  we  ask  of  you  to  receive  our  warriors." 

From  hearse  to  wooden  wagon 

Three  tribal  chiefs  in  feathered  headdresses  waited  on  horseback  off  to 
the  side  of  the  road,  along  with  a dozen  other  riders  and  a small  empty 
wooden  wagon. 

The  procession  arrived  from  over  a hill,  and  as  the  Marines  got  out,  the 
two  bands  of  warriors  nodded  to  each  other. 

The  Marines  lifted  the  flag-draped  casket  from  the  new  Cadillac  hearse, 
transferred  it  to  the  old  pinewood  wagon,  and  fell  in  line,  issuing 
clipped  commands  under  their  breath.  They  stood  at  attention  in  spotless 
dress  blue  uniforms,  white  gloves  and  shiny  black  dress  shoes. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  escorts  wore  blue  jeans,  Windbreakers  and  dusty  boots. 
They  spoke  to  their  horses  in  the  Lakota  language. 

"Unkiyapo,"  someone  said.  "Let's  go." 

They  walked  together,  the  Marines  marching  in  crisp  formation  behind  the 
chiefs.  The  last  horse  in  the  procession  - an  old  paint  - ambled  along 
behind  them  all.  In  a funeral  tradition  that  goes  back  generations,  its 
saddle  was  empty. 

The  procession  was  quiet,  other  than  occasional  war  whoops  and  horse 
whinnies,  until  it  reached  the  gym  at  Little  Wound  High  School.  At  the 
parking  lot  of  the  school,  one  woman  sat  alone  in  her  car,  crying. 

Then  the  drumbeat  began. 

Inside  the  gymnasium  - "Home  of  the  Mustangs"  - a 30-foot-tall  tepee 
dominated  one  end  of  the  hardwood  floor. 

The  Marines  brought  the  flag-draped  casket  to  the  front  of  the  tepee, 
then  two  of  them  took  their  post  at  each  end,  beginning  a shift  that  would 
last  for  the  next  two  days. 

Several  rows  of  elderly  men  moved  forward  slowly,  some  supported  by 
gnarled  canes.  Many  had  pulled  their  hair  into  dark  gray  ponytails, 
framing  faces  that  looked  like  the  landscape. 

Many  of  them  wore  old  caps  and  uniforms  emblazoned  with  distinctive 
patches:  Airborne,  Special  Forces  and  the  revered  combat  infantry  badge  - 
along  with  dozens  of  gleaming  medals.  On  the  back  of  their  caps,  some  also 
wore  a single  eagle  feather. 

At  the  front  of  the  tepee,  a funeral  director  opened  the  casket. 

Descendant  of  Chief  Red  Cloud 

Cpl.  Brett  Lee  Lundstrom  grew  up  in  the  wake  of  warriors. 

Among  his  distant  relations  was  Dewey  Beard,  also  known  by  the  Indian 
name  Iron  Hail,  who  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn,  and  who 
also  survived  the  1890  massacre  at  nearby  Wounded  Knee.  A grandfather  on 
his  father's  side  was  Red  Cloud,  one  of  the  great  Lakota  leaders  of  the 
1800s. 


More  recently,  his  great-uncle,  Charlie  Underbaggage,  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  during  World  War  II.  Another  great-uncle,  Alfred 
Underbaggage,  was  killed  in  Korea.  He  has  relatives  at  Pine  Ridge  who 
served  in  Vietnam  and  Desert  Storm.  His  father,  Ed,  was  a career  Marine, 
and  retired  recently  as  a major. 

At  the  time  of  Brett's  death,  his  brother,  Eddy  - his  only  other  sibling 
- was  serving  in  the  Army,  stationed  in  the  Iraqi  hot  spot  of  Tikrit. 

"He  was  born  to  be  a Marine,"  said  Philip  Underwood,  who  first  met  Brett 
when  they  were  teenagers.  By  then,  Lundstrom  had  long  since  decided  to 
join  the  armed  forces.  The  two  friends  spent  the  bulk  of  their  time 
razzing  each  other,  rarely  serious  - until  it  came  to  the  Corps,  which 
spawned  a conversation  that's  rarely  spoken,  even  among  the  best  of 
friends . 

"As  a friend,  he  told  me  one  time,  'I  will  die  for  you,'  " Underwood 
said . 

Lundstrom 's  parents  grew  up  on  and  around  reservations  - his  father  at 
nearby  Rosebud,  his  mother  at  Pine  Ridge  - but  due  to  Ed  Lundstrom' s job 
with  the  Marines  the  family  moved  around  the  country,  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  Virginia. 

Though  the  family  returned  to  the  reservation  only  periodically  - 
primarily  when  Brett  was  young  - Brett  retained  an  interest  in  Indian 
tradition . 

In  January  2003  he  enlisted,  not  only  in  the  Marines,  but  in  the  most 
dangerous  job  in  the  Corps  - one  that  would  almost  certainly  send  him  into 
battle. 

"I  always  told  him  he  volunteered  twice.  Not  only  did  he  volunteer  as  a 
Marine,  he  volunteered  to  be  infantry,"  Ed  Lundstrom  said. 

"I  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  it.  He  had  so  many  other  options  besides 
enlisting.  But  he  knew  what  he  was  getting  into.  He  went  into  it  eyes  wide 
open,"  he  said. 

Brett  served  three  months  in  Afghanistan  in  2004.  Nine  months  later,  in 
September  2005,  he  headed  to  Iraq  with  the  2nd  Battalion,  6th  Marines,  2nd 
Marine  Division  based  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

One  result  of  his  frequent  moves  to  new  towns:  The  strapping  6-foot-2- 
inch  tall  Marine  with  the  wide  grin  had  no  problem  making  new  friends.  The 
last  entry  on  his  Web  page  - written  from  Iraq  - said,  "I'm  outta  here  in 
three  months  and  I can't  wait  to  come  to  Colorado." 

His  parents  recently  divorced,  and  his  mother,  Doyla  Underbaggage 
Lundstrom,  planned  to  move  to  the  Denver  area  this  month.  After  his  hitch 
was  up  with  the  Marines,  Lundstrom  had  talked  of  settling  near  her,  and 
becoming  a Broomfield  police  officer. 

On  one  of  his  last  nights  in  Colorado,  Brett  had  spent  the  night  in  his 
aunt  and  uncle's  home  in  Thornton,  in  the  same  room  as  his  cousin,  13- 
year-old  Richard  Munoz. 

Before  he  crashed  on  the  couch  that  night,  Richard  said,  the  Marine  left 
him  with  his  last  words. 

"He  said,  'Live  life  while  you  can,'  " the  boy  remembered.  "Then  he  went 
to  sleep." 

Cpl.  Lundstrom  was  killed  by  small-arms  fire  Ian.  7 in  Fallujah.  He  was 

22. 

His  people  bestow  feather 

Next  to  the  casket  in  the  Pine  Ridge  gym  stood  a tall  staff  crested  with 
buffalo  hair  and  lined  with  eagle  feathers  to  represent  local  members  of 
the  tribe  stationed  in  Iraq.  The  middle  of  the  staff  was  pinned  with 
photos  of  their  faces. 

A similar  memorial  was  set  up  in  the  school's  cafeteria,  by  mothers  who 
formed  a support  group.  Every  Wednesday,  they  huddle  in  a sweat  lodge, 
where  they  pray  for  their  deployed  children. 

"Sophia  Young  Bear"  . . . "Jason  Brave  Heart,"  their  names  read,  in  part, 
"Kimberly  Long  Soldier"  . . . "Lisa  White  Face"  . . . 

Atop  them  all  was  the  photo  of  Brett  Lundstrom. 

Upon  their  return  from  Iraq,  tribe  members  receive  the  highest  honor  for 
bravery:  an  eagle  feather.  If  they  are  injured  in  combat,  the  feather  may 
be  stained  red  with  blood. 


Before  the  first  night's  ceremony  began,  a 65-year-old  Vietnam  veteran 
named  Dohn  Around  Him  looked  at  the  staff,  and  then  at  Brett  Lundstrom's 
flag-draped  casket. 

"He  earns  the  American  flag  from  his  government,"  he  said.  "He  earns  the 
eagle  feather  from  his  people." 

Near  11  on  Saturday  night,  the  gymnasium  fell  silent.  Along  with  his 
first  and  last  eagle  feather,  Cpl.  Lundstrom  was  about  to  receive 
something  even  more  enduring. 

"This  evening  I want  to  take  a few  minutes  of  your  time  to  name  my 
grandson,"  said  Birgil  Kills  Straight,  Cpl.  Lundstrom's  great-uncle. 

"Before  he  enters  the  spirit  world,  it's  important  for  him  to  have  an 
Indian  name,  because  that's  how  the  ancestors  will  know  him,"  he  said. 

Earlier  that  night.  Kills  Straight  had  gone  to  an  Inipi,  a sweat  lodge, 
to  pray  for  the  name,  and  to  ask  the  spirits  to  guide  the  fallen  warrior. 

After  the  ceremony,  long  after  midnight,  the  Marines  would  take 
Lundstrom's  body  into  the  tepee,  where  Lakota  beliefs  hold  that  the 
spirits  of  Lundstrom's  ancestors  would  communicate  with  his. 

First,  Kills  Straight  said,  they  needed  to  know  who  he  was. 

"His  name  is  Wanbli  Isnala,"  Kills  Straight  said,  and  then  translated: 
"Lone  Eagle." 

With  that,  he  took  the  eagle  feather,  walked  to  the  open  casket,  and 
placed  it  on  the  Marine's  chest. 

"He,  alone,  above  everything  else,  is  an  eagle,"  Kills  Straight  said. 

"He  will  fly  to  the  highest  reaches  of  the  universe.  He  may  bring  back 
news  to  us  in  our  dreams." 

He  looked  to  the  stands  of  the  stadium,  and  spoke  of  Lundstrom's  well- 
known  warrior  ancestors. 

"The  blood  of  these  people  you've  probably  heard  of  runs  in  the  blood  of 
Brett  . . . this  is  who  Brett  is,"  Kills  Straight  said.  "He  is  a warrior." 

After  placing  ceremonial  grasses  in  the  casket  and  offering  prayers  in 
Lakota,  he  turned  again  to  the  crowd. 

"Now  I want  to  name  my  other  grandson,"  he  said. 

From  the  back  of  the  room,  Pfc.  Eddy  Lundstrom  walked  in  wearing  his 
desert  camouflage  uniform,  the  one  he  was  wearing  only  a week  earlier  in 
Tikrit,  when  told  of  his  brother's  death.  As  the  only  surviving  son  in  the 
family,  he  had  the  option  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  tour  stateside. 

Instead,  he  plans  to  leave  Tuesday  to  go  back  to  Iraq. 

In  the  days  leading  up  to  the  naming  ceremony,  as  Birgil  Kills  Straight 
searched  for  the  proper  names  to  bestow  on  the  two  brothers,  he  said  he 
specifically  wanted  a name  that  might  help  ensure  Eddy's  safe  return. 

As  the  21-year-old  private  stood  at  attention,  his  shoulders  straight, 
his  fingers  curled  slightly  at  his  sides.  Kills  Straight  took  out  another 
eagle  feather. 

"His  name  is  Wicahci  Kailehya,"  he  said  finally. 

"Shining  Star. " 

Anguished  cry  wonders  why 

American  Indians  have  the  highest  per-capita  participation  in  the  armed 
services  of  any  ethnic  group.  According  to  the  Web  site  icasualties.org, 

23  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Native  Americans  have  died  in  Iraq  as  of 
the  end  of  last  year. 

"People  always  ask,  why  do  the  Indian  people,  who  were  treated  so  badly, 
step  forward  to  serve  their  country?"  said  lames  Shaw  Sr.  during  one  of 
the  ceremonies.  "It's  that  good  old  nation  pride." 

For  Dohn  Around  Him,  an  Army  combat  infantry  veteran  who  served  in 
Vietnam  and  whose  son  recently  returned  from  Iraq,  the  bond  is  more 
tangible . 

"In  1876,  the  Lakota  Sioux  took  that  flag  from  Custer,"  he  said,  nodding 
toward  the  U.S.  flag  near  the  casket.  "So  that  flag  is  ours,  too." 

Still,  after  so  many  centuries  of  battle,  they  also  know  the 
consequences  all  too  well. 

"I  saw  his  name  on  CNN  and  I let  out  a war  whoop,"  said  Velma  Killsback 
- whose  daughter  served  in  Iraq  - as  she  looked  at  the  casket  that  held 
Cpl.  Lundstrom.  "I  sat  here  in  disbelief,  wondering  why.  For  a war  that 
shouldn ' t go  on . " 


On  the  reservation,  where  registered  Democrats  outnumber  Republicans  9-1, 
the  war  in  Iraq  is  largely  unpopular.  The  men  and  women  fighting  it, 
however,  never  are. 

"When  we  would  have  late-night  talks,  he  would  tell  me  how  he  was 
fighting  for  me  to  do  the  things  I do  in  everyday  life,"  said  Brett's 
cousin  Amanda  Munoz.  "No  matter  how  much  I was  against  it,  I gradually 
understood.  No  matter  how  much  I hated  it,  and  said,  'Please  Brett,  don't 

go,'  he  was  doing  what  he  wanted  to  do.  It  was  his  calling." 

Generosity  of  the  star  quilts 

By  the  time  the  wake  entered  its  30th  hour,  eyes  had  begun  to  sag, 
clothes  had  rumpled  and  stubble  covered  the  faces  of  many  male  mourners. 

The  energy  level  never  waned. 

Periodically,  drum  groups  formed  circles  that  pulled  the  drowsy  from  the 
bleachers.  Visitors  ate  buffalo  soup  and  fry  bread. 

While  most  tribe  members  left  each  night  to  return  home,  some  slept  near 
family  members  on  the  floor  of  the  gym,  or  under  the  bleachers,  refusing 
to  leave  the  man  few  of  them  had  ever  met. 

All  the  while,  the  group  of  12  young  Marines  from  Colorado  - most  of 

whom  had  never  visited  an  Indian  reservation  - continued  to  post  watch  in 

30-minute  shifts. 

They  stood  without  flinching,  listening  to  relatives  cry  over  the  open 
casket,  and  as  friends  and  family  members  placed  letters,  a rose  and 
sports  jerseys  alongside  his  body. 

On  Saturday  night,  while  many  of  their  friends  back  in  Colorado 
concerned  themselves  with  the  outcome  of  the  Denver  Broncos  playoff  game, 
the  Marines  watched  as  the  family  showed  childhood  photos  of  Brett 
Lundstrom's  life,  projected  on  a screen  next  to  his  open  casket. 

After  the  ceremony  on  the  reservation,  they  would  head  back  to  Colorado 
for  Lundstrom's  burial  at  Fort  Logan  National  Cemetery. 

"I  hope  they  will  take  this  message  back,  that  they'll  say,  'We  went  to 
Pine  Ridge,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  honors  we've  ever  seen,'  " John 
Around  Him  said.  "They're  witnesses,  to  take  this  honor  and  share  it." 

According  to  Staff  Sgt.  Kevin  Thomas,  they  have  no  choice. 

"I  was  a history  major.  I learned  about  the  Western  expansion,  I learned 
about  the  Indians,"  Thomas  said.  "But  I never  really  understood." 

As  the  ceremony  progressed,  many  of  the  mourners  brought  handmade  gifts, 
including  elaborate  dreamcatchers,  miniature  illuminated  tepees  and 
traditional  star  quilts.  By  Sunday  night,  more  than  50  of  the  quilts  - 
which  can  take  weeks  to  make  and  can  sell  for  between  $300  and  $600  each  - 
lined  an  entire  wall  of  the  gymnasium. 

Then,  as  is  customary,  the  family  gave  them  all  away. 

"Value  doesn't  mean  nothing  to  the  family  - earthly  property,  it  doesn't 
mean  nothing  right  now  - it's  life  that  has  worth,"  said  82-year-old 
Sylvester  Bad  Cob,  a World  War  II  and  Korean  War  veteran.  "They  give  it 
out  now,  but  they'll  get  it  back  someday." 

One  by  one,  the  family  called  up  everyone  who  had  helped  organize  the 
ceremony,  and  presented  them  with  one  of  the  elaborate  star  quilts. 

They  began  with  the  Marines. 

"I  had  a picture  of  this  in  my  mind,  but  to  actually  see  it  . . .It's 
just  overwhelming,"  said  Capt.  Chris  Sutherland,  shortly  after  Doyla  and 
Ed  Lundstrom  wrapped  him  in  one  of  the  quilts,  and  - as  they  did  with  each 
of  his  Marines  - sealed  their  gift  with  a hug. 

"If  you  think  about  it,  in  our  culture,  we  give  thank-you  notes," 
Sutherland  said,  shaking  his  head.  "Dust  thank-you  notes." 

Once  the  gifting  ceremony  was  over,  however,  the  Lundstroms  found  out 
that  Sutherland  also  had  something  to  return. 

As  the  gym  once  again  quieted,  Sutherland  took  out  a small  red  velvet 
bag,  and  walked  toward  the  Marine's  parents. 

He  dropped  to  one  knee  and  tilted  the  bag.  He  then  pulled  out  a watch  - 
the  same  one  that  the  corporal  was  wearing  when  he  was  killed.  He  handed 
it  to  Ed  Lundstrom,  who  hadn't  slept  for  the  past  36  hours,  while 
remaining  near  his  son's  casket.  The  former  Marine  major  held  tight  to  the 
watch,  then  crumbled  in  tears. 


Sutherland  tipped  the  bag  again,  and  softly  folded  the  remaining 
contents  into  the  hands  of  Brett  Lundstrom's  mother: 

Her  son ' s dog  tags . 

Sunday  night  near  midnight,  65-year-old  Regina  Brave  stood  up  from  the 
bleachers  and  made  her  way  to  the  floor. 

"As  a rule,  I don't  go  to  wakes,  I don't  go  to  funerals.  But  for  some 
reason,  I had  to  come  to  this  one,"  she  said.  "After  I heard  about  him,  I 
knew  I had  to  be  here.  I walked  for  a long  time." 

Two  days  earlier.  Brave  had  hitchhiked  more  than  100  miles  across  the 
reservation  to  attend  the  wake.  For  the  entire  journey,  the  Navy  veteran 
carried  one  of  her  handmade  star  quilts,  in  memory  of  her  son,  a Marine 
who  served  during  the  first  Gulf  War.  Earlier  that  night,  the  family  gave 
the  quilt  away  with  all  the  others. 

"My  father  told  me,  'Everywhere  you  go,  you're  there  for  a reason,'  " 
she  said.  " 'You're  either  there  to  help  somebody,  or  they're  there  to 
help  you . ' " 

Inside  the  gymnasium.  Brave  joined  more  than  a hundred  men  and  women  who 
lined  up  behind  the  Colorado  Marines,  for  the  last  official  ceremony  of 
the  wake,  the  "Final  Roll  Call." 

She  was  soon  joined  by  men  and  women  from  all  services,  ages  19  to  90. 
Some  hobbled  in  walkers,  others  stood  in  desert  camouflage,  some  wore  the 
same  clothes  they  had  for  the  past  two  days.  As  Sunday  stretched  into 
Monday,  they  came  to  attention. 

For  the  next  15  minutes,  they  all  waited  for  their  name,  and  then  barked 
the  same  response: 

"Here,  Sir." 

"Here,  Sir." 

"Here,  Sir  ..."  each  of  them  said,  one  after  another,  until  they 
reached  the  last  veteran  in  the  building. 

"Corporal  Brett  Lee  Lundstrom  . . . 

"Corporal  Brett  Lee  Lundstrom  . . . 

"Corporal  Brett  Lee  Lundstrom." 

Finally,  Capt.  Sutherland  answered  for  the  Marine  who  never  would. 

"Not  here.  Sir,"  he  said. 

As  the  Lakota  warrior  songs  began,  John  Around  Him  took  the  microphone 
once  more. 

"This  ceremony  will  continue  on  - because  in  the  past,  in  our  history 
with  our  great  warriors,  and  how  they  defended  our  land,  their  culture  and 
their  way  of  life  - it  passes  on,  generation  after  generation,"  he  said. 

"These  veterans,  they  love  us.  They  care  for  us." 

He  looked  over  at  the  groups  of  old  men  and  women,  the  groups  of  young 
ones,  and  thought  of  all  the  wars  in  between. 

"To  all  the  veterans  who  are  here  tonight,  welcome  home,"  he  said. 

He  then  looked  over  at  the  open  casket  at  the  man  with  a feather  on  his 
chest,  and  said  it  again,  "Welcome  home." 
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Words  From  Leonard 

Geraldine  Danis,  Lakota  elder,  and  Leonards'  Auntie  passed  on  to  the 
spirit  world  on  December  8,  2005.  Geraldine  will  always  be  remembered  as  a 
strong  warrior  woman. 

"The  essence  of  Leadership" 

A true  leader  has  the  confidence  to  stand  alone,  the  courage  to  make 


tough  decisions  and  the  compassion  to  listen  to  the  needs  of  others.  She 
does  not  set  out  to  be  a leader  but  becomes  one  by  the  quality  of  her 
actions  and  the  integrity  of  her  intent.  In  the  end  leaders  are  much  like 
Eagles,  they  don't  flock,  you  find  them  one  at  a time. 

Eulogy  by  Leonard  Peltier,  for  his  "Auntie"  Geraldine  lanis 

Whenever  an  elder  passes  on,  it  is  always  a big  loss  not  only  for  the 
immediate  family  but  for  the  tribe,  the  nation.  As  we  grow  older  we  learn 
more  knowledge,  about  our  history,  religion,  culture  and  even  more  about 
the  history  and  treatment  of  our  Indian  nations  by  our  invaders.  This  is 
what  we  elders  must  pass  on  to  our  young  people  so  that  they  will  learn 
not  only  about  the  good  things  that  life  give  us,  but  more  about  the  bad 
things  this  life  also  give  us. 

Every  little  child  loves  a Grandma  and  Grandpa.  Grandparents  being  those 
adults  who  care,  love  and  cares  for  them,  very  much.  So  we  mourn  and  cry, 
pray  and  wish  the  elder  could  of  stayed  with  us  a while  longer.  One  such 
elder  for  me  is  Auntie  Geraldine.  For  years  since  my  imprisonment  we 
stayed  in  contact.  Auntie  and  her  two  sisters  Evie  and  Lassane.  They 
continued  to  encourage  me  to  stay  strong  and  never  forgot  to  mention  how 
much  they  appreciated  and  loved  me  for  going  to  Oglala  to  help  them.  Not 
once  did  they  believe  all  the  lies,  some  people  told  about  me  or  my 
Defense  Committee,  that  it  was  all  operated  by  white  people  and  that  the 
Committee  had  millions  of  dollars.  So  each  time  we  wrote  to  one  another 
they  would  ask  if  they  could  send  a few  dollars  for  cigarettes  or  other 
commissary  items.  When  Evie  and  Lassane  passed  on.  Auntie  took  it  all  upon 
herself  to  let  me  know  some  Oglalas  still  cared  and  would  always  be  there 
for  me. 

Auntie  had  cancer  I believe  it  was  seven  times  and  each  time  she  would 
beat  the  disease.  My  prison  brothers  and  I meet  on  every  Saturday  for  our 
inipi,  and  each  time  my  prison  brothers  and  I attended  our  inipi  we  would 
pray  and  suffer  to  WakanTanka  to  restore  her  health  and  to  let  us  take 
some  if  not  all  of  her  pain.  This  last  time  over  one  year  ago  now,  we 
really  prayed  hard  and  suffered  a lot  as  we  always  used  no  less  than  60-80 
Tunkishila  in  the  inipi.  But  I guess  Tunkishila  said  it  was  her  time  and 
he  had  to  call  her  home.  I feel  bad  for  this  loss,  more  than  the  ones  who 
left  before  perhaps  now  because  I too  have  become  an  elder  or  because  I 
admired  her  strength  and  the  love  she  showed  to  me.  I'm  not  saying  I did 
not  miss  or  mourn  the  loss  of  others.  Because  I did  and  still  do,  but 
Auntie  became  special  to  me  over  the  years. 

I had  just  begun  to  collect  Aunties  stories  of  her  life  and  experiences, 
the  things  she  had  witnessed  as  I had  wanted  to  write  a book  about  her  and 

her  life.  But  I am  afraid  this  project  may  have  started  too  late,  but  we 

will  see  how  much  her  daughter  Aileen  was  able  to  collect.  The  reason  for 
the  book  was  I have  always  felt  that  the  elders  that  participated  gave  so 
much  during  the  times  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Times  of  Termination. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  people  like  Auntie  and  the  so  many  others  like 
her  there  would  be  no  Oglala  Reservation  today.  The  people,  the  ones  who 
were  selling  out  from  the  Lakotas  to  other  tribes  and  who  were  supporting 
this  law  and  the  BIA  would  have  ended  up  owning  all  the  resources  and  what 

lands  the  government  would  have  allowed  them  to  keep.  The  rest  of  our 

people  would  be  living  in  some  ghetto  some  place.  Those  of  you  who  had 
owned  land  would  have  lost  it  a long  time  ago,  because  how  were  you  going 
to  pay  State  and  Federal  taxes  without  a job?  Auntie  and  her  generation 
were  fed  up  with  the  discrimination,  the  injustice,  the  poverty,  and  the 
outright  theft  of  Indian  Trust  fund  monies  and  all  of  the  other  bad  things 
that  the  Indian  nations  had  to  endure,  so  she  became  a fighter,  a strong 
hearted  warrior  woman  and  she  stayed  that  way  to  the  end.  She  never  ever 
once  thought  of  going  to  the  enemy  and  becoming  a rat,  an  informer,  or 
traitor  to  her  nation,  her  own  people  like  some  of  those  who  have  become 
traitors  to  their  own  people.  Auntie  will  go  down  in  the  history  books  as 
a strong  warrior  woman  while  the  traitors  will  be  remembered  as  the  sewer 
rats  that  they  are.  I will  do  everything  I can  to  make  this  happen,  that 
our  history  be  recorded  and  remembered  correctly. 

Our  elders,  and  Auntie  have  never  received  the  recognition  they  deserve 
as  they  put  themselves,  their  families,  in  just  as  much  danger  if  not  more 


danger  than  any  AIM  Leader  or  warrior  had  in  those  tortured  times.  That 
was  the  time  when  the  Oglala/Lakota  nation  and  all  Indian  tribes  were 
facing  the  real  threat  of  being  terminated.  The  government  had  written  a 
law  in  1953  called  Termination  and  that  was  to  be  completed  by  1985  to 
terminate  all  Indian  Reservations. 

Yes.... I am  sad  and  hurt  by  her  passing,  but  I know  that  the  suffering 
is  over  on  Mother  Earth.  I know  in  my  heart  WakanTanka  will  accept  her  to 
the  world  above.  I know  her  friends/sisters  Evie  and  Lassane,  and  her 
husband  Uncle  Spot  will  meet  her  on  her  journey  to  the  Spirit  world  and 
guide  her  home  and  so  will  all  the  others  who  fought  for  the  nation  and 
have  also  passed  will  be  there  for  Auntie.  Auntie  will  be  recognized  by 
them  for  her  bravery  and  strong  stand  for  the  Oglala  nation.  They  will  all 
be  there  to  welcome  her  home.  I know  they  will  prepare  a big  feast  and 
sing  welcome  songs  for  days  as  she  reaches  her  new  home. 

I will  miss  you  Auntie,  but  since  I too  have  become  an  elder  myself,  my 
time  is  nearing  to  be  there  with  you,  so  until  Wakantanka  calls  me  home  I 
will  continue  to  fight  for  our  people  in  your  name. 

Your  nephew. 

In  the  spirit  of  Crazy  Horse 
Leonard  Peltier 
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Harold  Glynn  Dial 
Pembroke 

Rev.  Harold  Glynn  Dial,  54,  of  124  Stanley  St.,  died  Jan.  13,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  Berea  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Christopher  Hunt,  Robert  Mangum  and  Gary  Locklear  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  in  St.  Anna  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Dial  was  born  on  Jan.  30,  1951.  He  helped  develop  the  first  LRDA 
ancestral  rolls  for  the  Lumbee  people  and  was  the  first  to  begin  a Lumbee 
Native  American  dance  group  named  "The  Hawk  Claw  Dancers,"  which  was  rated 
as  one  of  the  best  Native  American  dance  groups  in  America  and  Canada, 
performing  at  powwows  at  Carowinds  and  all  over  the  nation. 

He  created  his  own  ministry  of  Christ,  the  North  American  Native 
American  Ministries.  The  purpose  was  to  encourage  Christian  worship  as 
part  of  all  celebration  events  on  Indian  reservations  within  the  U.S.  and 
Canada . 

Dial  served  as  leader  for  the  Boy  Scout  troop  in  Pembroke  and  helped 
start  other  Boy  Scout  troops  in  the  county.  He  worked  with  the  Royal 
Ambassadors  at  Berea  Baptist  Church  and  served  in  many  other  capacities 
there  and  in  numerous  churches  throughout  North  Carolina  and  Maryland. 

He  also  worked  in  the  construction  of  nuclear  power  plants  in  Wyoming 
and  North  Carolina  and  delivered  mail  to  the  residents  of  Maryland.  He  was 
ordained  as  a minister  of  the  gospel  in  1994  by  Members  Fellowship  of 
Fayetteville. 

The  family  said:  "As  a child  with  a genius  intelligence  quotient,  he 
challenged  his  parents  and  teachers.  He  excelled  at  academics  and  was 
known  for  his  love  for  people  and  a Christian  life.  He  enjoyed  life  in  the 
Pembroke  and  Prospect  communities  as  a child.  His  adult  years  were  spent 
enjoying  and  helping  the  people  of  the  world.  He  demonstrated  the  love  of 
Christ  to  everyone  he  met. 

"He  was  a champion  of  noble  causes  and  worked  to  bring  about  unity  and 
progress  for  all  citizens  of  Robeson  County  as  a school  board  member  and 
as  an  advocate  for  the  needy.  Turning  down  a charitable  request  for  help 
to  renovate  or  repair  homes  and  cars  was  impossible  for  him.  He  served  God 


faithfully  since  childhood." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Reece  Graham  Dial;  and  his 
father,  Danford  Dial  Sr. 

Surviving  are  a sister,  Maureen  Dial  of  Pembroke;  two  brothers,  Danford 
Dial  Dr.  and  his  wife,  Dorathy  Ann  Locklear  Dial,  and  Maurice  Elton  Dial 
and  his  wife,  Linda  Barton  Dial,  both  of  Pembroke;  a nephew,  Danielle 
Nakima  Dial;  two  nieces.  Amber  Dial  and  DaDell  Dial;  a niece-in-law, 
Michelle  Locklear  Dial;  three  grandnieces,  Keilah  Madison  Dial,  Meoquanee 
Dial  and  Enola  Dial;  and  a host  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Country  Layne  Assisted  Living,  525  Woods  Road, 
Pembroke,  N.C.  28372,  or  Boy  Scouts  of  Pembroke  Troop  No.  27,  P.0.  Box  966 
Pembroke,  N.C.,  28372. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Lisa  Cummings  Dial 
Lumberton 

Lisa  Cummings  Dial,  41,  of  11794  N.C.  72  East,  died  3an.  14,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Revs,  Derry  Paul,  Ronald  Locklear  and  William  H.  Preskitt 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Dial  was  born  in  Scotland  County  on  Nov.  28,  1964. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandmother,  Cletis  Cummings 
McDowell;  and  her  paternal  grandfather,  Brencie  Cummings. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Kenneth  Stephen  Dial  of  the  home;  a son, 
Daniel  Lamar  Oxendine  of  the  home;  two  stepsons,  Dustin  Lynn  Dial  and 
Brandon  Stephen  Dial,  both  of  the  home;  her  parents,  David  and  Delorse 
Cummings  of  Pembroke;  a granddaughter,  Hailey  Danielle  Oxendine  of 
Pembroke;  a sister,  Tammie  Paul  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Terry  Cummings  of 
Lumberton;  a half-sister,  Marla  Revels  Bullard  of  Pembroke;  and  a half- 
brother,  Dames  Bradley  Revels  of  Pembroke;  her  maternal  grandfather, 
Hayworth  Cummings  and  his  wife,  Ann,  of  Pembroke;  her  paternal  grandmother 
Velear  Cummings  of  Pembroke;  and  a host  of  relatives  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  D.C.  and  Carol 
Locklear,  114  Scott  Road,  Lumberton,  and  David  and  Delorse  Cummings,  183 
Quiet  Lane,  Pembroke. 

Regina  Locklear  Hunt 
Reidsville 

Regina  Locklear  Hunt,  57,  of  605  Barnes  St.,  died  Dan.  15,  2006,  at 
Annie  Penn  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Wilkerson  Funeral  Home  in 
Reidsville.  Interment  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist 
Church  in  Lumberton. 

Hunt  was  born  in  Robeson  County  to  the  late  Foncie  and  Sudie  Maynor 
Locklear.  She  was  a case  worker  with  the  Salvation  Army  for  26  years  and  a 
member  of  the  Salvation  Army  Church. 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers, 
Dordan  and  Sonny  Maynor. 

Surviving  are  three  sons.  Gene  Hunt,  Damie  Hunt  and  Tracy  Isley,  all  of 
Reidsville;  three  sisters,  Lona  Locklear  of  Lumberton,  Rita  Bryant  and  her 
husband.  Dim,  of  Kinston,  and  Lyne  Paul  of  Pembroke;  four  grandsons,  Dacob 
and  Ryan  Hunt,  Lucas  Kennon  and  Doshua  Lewis;  her  godmother,  Quessie 
Maynor  of  Lumberton;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home 
and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Condolences  can  be  made  on-line  at  www.wilkersonfuneral.com. 

Ricky  Leo  Lewis  Dr. 

Lumberton 

Ricky  Leo  Lewis  Dr.,  29,  of  102  Carolina  Ave.,  died  Dan.  13,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Northside  Independent  Church  in 


Lumberton,  the  Revs.  Timmy  Hunt  and  Billy  Bowen  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  Fairpoint  Church  Cemetery  in  Fairmont. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Karen  Brooks  Lewis  of  Baltimore;  five  daughters, 
Eleanor  Brooks  and  Celeste  Noel  Lewis,  both  of  Fairmont,  Maranda  A.  Lewis 
and  Sierra  Hope  Lewis,  both  of  the  home,  and  Saleen  1.  Lewis  of  Baltimore; 
his  mother,  Wilma  lacobs  Locklear  of  the  home;  his  fathers,  Rickie  Leo 
Lewis  Sr.  of  Fairmont  and  Halbert  Locklear  of  Hoke  County;  four  brothers, 
Lucan  Hunt  of  Lumberton,  Spencer  Locklear  of  Red  Springs,  Earnest  1. 
Locklear  of  Fayetteville  and  Fabian  Locklear  of  Hope  Mills;  and  three 
sisters,  Michelle  Locklear  of  Shannon,  Lisa  lacobs  of  Baltimore  and  Erin 
Locklear  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  of  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

learl  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

learl  "Hib"  Oxendine,  67,  of  44  Warren  Drive,  died  lan.  15,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  in 
Lumberton,  the  Revs.  Lacy  Sanderson  and  loshua  Oxendine  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  in  the  Oxendine  Cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Myrna  Oxendine  of  Lumberton;  a son,  David 
Oxendine  of  Lumberton;  a stepson,  lohn  Paul  Oxendine  of  Lumberton;  two 
stepdaughters.  Rose  Cummings  of  Pembroke  and  Trudy  Ann  Locklear  of 
Rowland;  two  brothers,  Lonnie  B.  Oxendine  of  Lumberton  and  Frank  Q. 
Oxendine  of  Hope  Mills;  two  sisters,  Marta  lohnson  and  Mary  lane  Locklear, 
both  of  Pembroke;  four  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Lonnie  B.  Oxendine,  44 
Warren  Drive,  Lumberton. 
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lanuary  18,  2006 
learl  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - learl  "Hib"  Oxendine,  67,  of  44  Warren  Drive,  died  Sunday, 
lan.  15,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  Oxendine  Cemetery.  Revels  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Visitation:  At  the  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Myrna;  son,  David;  sisters,  Marta  lohnson  and  Mary 
Locklear;  brothers,  Lonnie  and  Frank;  four  grandchildren;  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren . 

lanuary  20,  2006 

Hezzie  G.  Locklear 

LAURINBURG  - Hezzie  Glenmore  Locklear,  57,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Wednesday 
lan.  18,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church.  Burial  in 
church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service  in 
Laurinburg. 

Survived  by:  Twin  brother,  Glen;  brother,  limmy;  and  sisters,  Glenda 
Lowery,  Eldora  Norton,  leanette  Seals,  loyce,  Maxine  and  Virginia. 

lanuary  22,  2006 

Azure  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Ms.  Azure  Locklear,  81,  of  143  lefferson  Road,  died  Friday,  lan 
20,  2006,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Monday  in  Whitehill  Freewill  Baptist  Church. 
Burial  in  church  cemetery.  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 
Visitation:  After  6 tonight  at  the  home. 


Survived  by:  Sons,  Herman,  Dames,  Dohnny,  Sherwood,  Derry,  Stevie  and 
Perry;  daughters,  Sarahneal  Dial,  Teresa  Taylor  and  Sylvia;  brothers, 
Crommie,  Tyronne  and  Sterlin;  sisters,  Helen  Grammer,  Martha  Hunt,  Pearlie 
Rosie,  Helen  and  Mary;  38  grandchildren;  66  great-grandchildren;  and  two 
great -great -grandchildren . 

Lanny  S.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Lanny  Steven  Locklear,  48,  of  N.C.  72,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  19, 
2006,  in  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Fayetteville. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Cherokee  Chapel  Holiness  Methodist 
Church.  Burial  in  church  cemetery.  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Kevin  Harris  and  Brandon;  father,  Steve;  mother, 
Gertrude  Oxendine;  brothers,  Rudy  and  Deffery;  and  sister,  Darlene  Dacobs. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Danuary  20,  2006 

Lillian  Shell  Lossiah 

Cherokee  - Lillian  Shell  Lossiah,  89,  of  Yellowhill  community,  went  home 
to  be  with  the  Lord  Wednesday,  Dan.  18,  2006,  at  Tsali  Care  Center. 

A native  and  lifelong  resident  of  Cherokee,  she  was  a lifelong  member  of 
Piney  Grove  Baptist  Church.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Ute  and 
Mattie  Owl  Shell.  She  worked  33  years  in  the  production  of  Unto  These 
Hills.  As  well  as  a basket  maker,  she  was  a foster  grandparent  for  many 
years  and  loved  her  children  and  grandchildren.  She  was  a full  blood 
Cherokee  and  fluent  in  the  Cherokee  language. 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband. 
Dess  Lossiah  Sr.;  sons,  Charles  Lossiah,  Dohn  Henry  Lossiah;  infant 
daughter,  Amanda;  granddaughter,  Gail  Ivey;  and  several  brothers  and 
sisters . 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Anne  Cooper  of  Cherokee;  six  sons. 

Donas  Leander  Lossiah,  Desse  Dames  Lossiah  Dr.  and  wife.  Kasha,  Calvin 
Ernest  Lossiah  and  wife,  Lynn,  Dames  Randall  Lossiah,  DeWayne  Allen 
Lossiah,  all  of  Cherokee  and  Doshua  Boyd  Lossiah  of  the  home;  sister, 
Cecilia  Miller  and  brother,  Countey  Shell,  both  of  Cherokee;  20 
grandchildren,  53  great-grandchildren  and  11  great-great-grandchildren  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  will  be  dearly  missed  by  everyone,  family,  children  and 
grandchildren . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Piney  Grove 
Baptist  Church.  Brother  Arthur  Locust,  Ray  Kinsland  and  the  Rev.  David 
Woods  will  officiate  with  burial  in  Lossiah  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Friday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

Danuary  21,  2006 

Dacqueline  Bazemore  Owl 

Cherokee  - Dacqueline  Eran  Bazemore  Owl,  46,  of  Birdtown  community,  died 
Friday,  Dan.  20,  2006,  in  a Buncombe  County  Hospital. 

A native  of  Henderson  County,  she  lived  in  Dackson  County  for  the  past  2 
years.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Virgil  Marshall  of  Hendersonville  and  the 
late  Dackie  Marshall  who  died  in  1990. 

In  addition  to  her  father,  she  is  survived  by  her  husband,  William 
Bazemore  Owl;  four  daughters,  Evannia  Lee  of  Cherokee,  Sabrina  Bazemore  of 
Hendersonville,  Celeste  Lee  of  Hendersonville,  Dessica  Bazemore  of 
Cherokee;  two  brothers,  Rick  Marshall  of  Hendersonville,  Randy  Marshall  of 
Hendersonville;  six  grandchildren,  Aaron,  Trever,  Adrianna,  Sullivan, 
Leighauna  and  Alexander. 

The  graveside  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Robert  Owl  Family 
Cemetery.  The  Rev.  Percy  Cunningham  will  officiate. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  prior  to  the  service  at  80  Doe  Owl  Drive 

Crisp  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


January  23,  2006 


Larry  'Eddie'  Bradley 

Cherokee  - Larry  "Eddie"  Bradley,  49,  of  Wolfetown  community,  died 
Sunday,  Jan.  22,  2006,  in  a Cherokee  Indian  hospital. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  John  and  Mary  "Edie" 
Jackson  Bradley.  Eddie  was  a graduate  of  Lee's  McCrae  College  and  was  an 
avid  Dallas  Cowboys  fan. 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons,  John  Edward  Bradley  and  Faye  of  Cherokee, 
Ryan  David  Bradley  of  Greenville,  S.C.,  Raine  Douglas  Bradley  of  Whittier; 
daughter,  Samantha  Christine  Bradley  of  Cherokee;  four  grandchildren, 
Brittany  Lynn  Sneed,  Drevan  Isiah  McCoy,  Terrell  David  Bradley  and  Hailie 
Jade  Bradley;  brother,  John  Richard  Bradley  Jr.  and  sister,  Deborah 
Bradley,  both  of  Cherokee;  best  friend,  Jesse  Winstead  of  Cherokee. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Aquoni  Baptist 
Church.  The  Revs.  Ed  Kilgore,  James  "Red"  Bradley  and  Ray  Kinsland  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  John  Bradley  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Monday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  to  await  the  hour  of  service. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

January  17,  2006 

Kevin  Douglas  Downwind 

Kevin  Douglas  Downwind,  43  of  St.  Paul  died  on  January  16,  2006  at  Unity 
Hospital  in  St.  Paul.  Funeral  arrangements  are  pending.  (See  below.) 

He  was  born  March  6,  1962  to  Rupert  & Alberta  Downwind.  He  was  raised 
and  educated  in  Minneapolis.  Kevin  had  been  working  as  a Native  American 
Liaison  for  the  St.  Paul  school  district.  In  2002  he  was  diagnosed  with 
Heart  disease  which  affected  his  health  greatly. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Julie  Hutchinson-Downwind,  Sons  Wilson  & 

Aaron,  Daughters  Malayka  & Alyssa  all  of  St.  Paul.  His  Father  Rupert 
Downwind,  Sr. 

Brothers:  Rupert  Jr. (Jumbo),  David,  Byron  (Barney),  Bradley  (Windy), 
Harlan,  and  Ross  Downwind.  Sisters:  Delora  Downwind,  Beverly  Thomas  and 
Gina  Downwind.  Special  Aunts:  Phyllis  Gurno  and  Shelda  Lussier.  Numerous 
Uncles,  Nieces,  Nephews  and  cousins. 

He  is  proceeded  in  death  by  his  Mother  Alberta  Gurno-Downwind , Brother 
Mitchell  Downwind,  Paternal  & Maternal  Grandparents,  2 Nephews  and  a Niece. 

Below  is  the  information  on  Kevin  Downwind's  wake  and  funeral  as  well  as 
a contact  number  for  those  needing  directions  to  the  wake  or  to  leave  a 
message  for  the  family. 

Wake:  Tuesday  January  17th  2006  starting  at  7:00  p.m.  - Friday  January 
20th,  2006 

Location:  St.  Paul  Council  of  Area  1671  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55105,  Elsie  Fairbanks  (651)  646-8805. 

Final  Viewing  (10:30)  and  Church  Services  (11:00),  Friday  January  20, 
2006- 

Location:  Gustavus  Adolphus  Church  1669  Arcade  St  North,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55106-1099  -651-774-5954 

Interment:  Immediately  following  services,  procession  to  Lakewood 
Cemetery,  3600  Hennepin  Ave,  Minneapolis,  MN 

Feast  : St.  Paul  Area  Council  of  Churches  (see  address  above) 

Rev.  George  Smith,  senior  Episcopal  priest  The  Ojibwe  Indian  from  Bemidji 
was  a masterful  storyteller  who  was  also  know  to  pull  a leg  or  two  By 
Chuck  Haga  Star  Tribune 

The  Rev.  George  Smith,  an  Ojibwe  Indian  from  Bemidji,  Minn.,  and  senior 
priest  in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Minnesota,  died  on  Dec.  28.  He  was  90. 

Smith  was  the  step-grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Emmegahbowh,  the  church's 
first  American  Indian  priest. 

He  was  a masterful  storyteller,  according  to  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Schaitberger,  director  of  the  diocese's  department  of  Indian  work. 

He  said  Smith  told  of  an  Ojibwe  woman  who  cooked  a meal  for  him,  a meal 


that  featured  a meat  he  couldn't  identify  and  found  distasteful.  Not 
wanting  to  offend  an  elder,  he  slipped  the  meat  off  his  plate  and  tried  to 
feed  it  to  the  woman's  cat.  But  the  woman  kept  refilling  his  plate, 
finally  telling  Smith  he  might  as  well  finish  it  off  because  her  cat 
didn't  care  much  for  loon. 

And  there  was  the  hunting  trip  30  years  ago  on  Lake  Winnebigoshish . 

"George  knew  that  lake  quite  well  as  he  had  supplemented  his  meager 
salary  in  hard  times  by  being  a fishing  guide,"  Schaitberger  said.  "He 
admitted  that  he  had  lied  about  his  fishing  expertise  to  the  resort  owner. 
Of  course,  lying  about  fishing  is  totally  acceptable  in  both  white  and 
Ojibwe  cultures . " 

As  they  watched  geese  fly  south  in  a V-formation,  "George  turned  to  me 
and  asked,  'Have  you  noticed  that  ...  one  side  of  the  V is  longer  than  the 
other?  Do  you  know  why  that  is?' 

"There  I was  in  the  bull  rushes  of  Lake  Winnie  with  my  mentor/f riend 
thinking  that  I was  about  to  learn  one  of  the  secrets  of  ancient  Ojibwe 
lore,"  Schaitberger  said. 

No,  he  told  Smith.  He  didn't  know  why  one  side  was  longer. 

"George  responded,  'There  are  more  geese  on  that  side.'  " 

Smith  was  born  on  Sept.  19,  1915,  on  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation. 
He  left  to  attend  an  Indian  boarding  school  in  South  Dakota,  graduating  in 
1935. 

Back  in  Minnesota,  he  was  mentored  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Carrington,  a 
British  Army  veteran  of  the  Boer  War  and  a missionary.  Smith  was  ordained 
a priest  in  1942  and  served  parishes  and  missions  in  northern  Minnesota 
until  he  retired  in  1980. 

In  the  1950s,  he  served  on  the  governor's  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
the  19-state  Interstate  Indian  Council.  He  was  an  advocate  for 
assimilation . 

"Many  Indians  are  now  filtering  back  to  the  reservation  country,"  he 
said  in  a 1958  address  to  a church  group  in  Minneapolis.  "Those  who  fail 
to  make  an  adjustment  in  the  big  cities  return,  hoping  to  preserve  the  old 
ways  of  life.  But  it  is  a failing  venture." 

"George  lived  in  a time  when  those  old  values  were  much  weaker  and 
failing,"  said  the  Rev.  Doyle  Turner,  also  an  Episcopal  priest  and  former 
chairman  at  White  Earth.  "He  was  more  pessimistic  then  about  the  culture 
surviving. " 

Smith  "spoke  the  Ojibwe  language  very  well,  and  he  was  often  sought  out 
to  minister  to  people  in  the  language,"  Turner  said,  and  he  understood 
"that  we  need  the  old  values  to  teach  us  what  is  strong  and  right." 

Smith  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  whom  he  married  in  1942;  son 
Kent,  Bemidji;  daughters  Claricy,  Minneapolis,  and  Nancy  Falkum,  Wabasha; 
three  grandchildren,  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

January  19,  2006 

Arlene  Jane  Beaulieu  Sumner 

Arlene  Jane  Sumner,  62,  of  Minneapolis,  MN  died  Wednesday,  January  18, 
2006  at  her  home  in  Minneapolis. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  2:00  pm,  Saturday,  January  21,  2006  at  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake,  MN,  with  Father  Pat  Sullivan 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  5:00  pm,  Friday,  January  20,  2006  at 
the  Red  Lake  Community  Center  in  Red  Lake,  MN,  and  will  continue  until  the 
time  of  the  service.  A private  interment  will  be  held  in  Minneapolis  at  a 
later  date.  Arrangements  are  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of 
Bemidji . 

She  was  born  and  raised  in  Red  Lake,  MN,  the  daughter  of  Alice  and 
Charles  Beaulieu. 

She  moved  to  Minneapolis,  MN  in  1963.  She  married  Robert  Sumner  that 
same  year  in  South  Dakota.  She  was  a homemaker,  raising  her  children,  and 
some  of  her  grandchildren . She  enjoyed  going  to  the  casino,  beadwork,  and 
spending  time  with  her  grandchildren. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Robert  Sumner  of  Minneapolis,  MN; 
Daughters,  Colleen  (Jeff)  Stately  of  Minneapolis,  MN;  Connie  (Maynard) 
Stately  of  Bloomington,  MN;  Roberta  (Jorge)  Sumner  of  Minneapolis,  MN; 


Sisters,  Joyce  Barrett  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Ethel  Pemberton  of  Bemidji,  MN 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her:  her  parents,  son  Robert  Stately,  2 
sisters,  and  2 brothers. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  her  nieces:  Lanae  Pemberton,  Georgia 
Downwind,  Angela  Beaulieu,  and  Merri  Barrett. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be:  Allen  Pemberton,  Randy  Barrett,  Todd 
Strong,  Sheldon  Stately,  Shelby  Stately,  Austin  Stately,  Robert  Sumner  II, 
and  Dylan  Goodman. 

Memorials  are  preferred 

The  family  of 
Marilyn  Dean  May 
would  like  to  announce  a 
"Memorial  Dinner" 

Sunday,  January  22,  2006 
starting  at  3:00  PM 
at  the  Red  Lake  Center. 

All  Family  & Friends  are  invited  and  welcome. 

Marilyn  left  us  on  January  23,  2005 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

January  18,  2006 

Richard  Clarence  Smith 

Richard  Clarence  Smith  (Waa  se  yaa  na  quad),  'Clouds  separating  to  give 
light',  10  of  Cloquet,  passed  away  on  Jan.  16,  2006.  He  was  born  on  Aug. 
28,  1995  in  Minneapolis,  to  JR  and  Anne  (Elton)  Smith.  Richard  was  an 
energetic,  fun  loving  little  boy  who  loved  snowboarding,  skateboarding, 
swimming  and  playing  basketball.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother, 
Anne  Marie  Smith;  grandfather,  Donald  Wayne  Savage;  and  auntie  Denise 
Bloom . 

Richard  is  survived  by  his  father,  Ronald  'JR'  Smith;  sister,  Tracy  Lee 
Dancho;  brothers,  Donald  Robert  Smith  and  Leland  Fracker;  grandmother, 
Geraldine  'Beanie'  Savage;  grandfather,  Ronald  Smith  Sr.;  numerous  loving 
aunties,  uncles,  cousins  and  friends.  He  will  also  be  sadly  missed  by  his 
friends,  teachers  and  staff  at  Churchill  Elementary  School. 

VISITATIONS  to  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  19,  2006  with  a vigil  prayer 
service  to  be  held  at  7 p.m.  in  Handevidt  Funeral  Home,  900  Washington  Ave 
Cloquet.  The  visitation  will  continue  on  Friday,  Jan.  20,  2006  from  10  a.m 
until  the  11  a.m.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  in  Queen  of  Peace  Catholic 
Church,  102  4th  Street,  Cloquet.  Interment  at  New  Holy  Family  Cemetery. 

Arrangement  with  Handevidt  Funeral  & Cremation  Service,  Cloquet  218-879- 
4636. 

To  sign  the  online  guestbook  or  leave  a memorial  tribute 
go  to  www.handevidtfh.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

January  17,  2006 

Francis  "Uncle  Bill"  William  Roberts 

Francis  "Uncle  Bill"  William  Roberts,  69,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  14,  2006,  at  the  Red  Lake  Hospital  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake 
began  Sunday  evening  at  the  Little  Rock  Center  in  Red  Lake  and  will 
continue  until  the  service  on  Tuesday. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

January  18,  2006 

Kevin  Douglas  Downwind 

Kevin  Douglas  Downwind,  43,  of  St.  Paul,  died  on  Monday,  Jan.  16,  2006, 


at  Unity  Hospital  in  St.  Paul. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 
lanuary  19,  2006 
Tracy  A.  Long-Gnat 

Tracy  Ann  Long-Gnat  of  Sioux  City  died  Wednesday,  Dan.  18,  2006,  at  a 
Sioux  City  hospital. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Alfred  Gilpin  Building  in  Macy, 
Neb.  Burial  will  be  in  Omaha  Tribal  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  today 
and  continue  until  service  time  at  her  residence,  1302  West  Fifth  Street, 
in  Sioux  City. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  in  Pender 
Neb . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  City  lournal. 
lanuary  19,  2006 
lamie  D.  lerome 

lamie  D.  lerome,  "Wanddi  Awaste  Kinyan  Win"  Pretty  Eagle  Flying  Woman, 

20  of  Tokio,  ND  died  on  Tuesday  morning,  lanuary  17,  2006  as  a result  of 
injuries  sustained  in  a motor  vehicle  accident. 

Funeral  Services  for  lamie  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  lanuary  21,  2006  at 
10:00  a.m.  at  the  Tokio  Recreation  Center,  Tokio,  ND.  Pastor  Kevin 
Kaufmann  will  officiate  and  burial  will  be  in  the  Bdecan  Presbyterian 
Cemetery,  rural  Tokio.  A Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday  beginning  at 
5:00  p.m.  at  the  Tokio  Recreation  Center  with  a Prayer  Service  at  7:00  p.m 
A Procession  to  the  Tokio  Recreation  Center  will  leave  from  the  Wal-Mart 
Parking  Lot  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Friday. 

Serving  as  Casket  Bearers  for  lamie  will  be  Rock  Baer,  Gabe  Shaw,  Tyson 
Redfox,  Ryan  Leftbear,  Steve  Leaf  and  Gary  Owlboy. 

lamie  Dawn  lerome  was  born  on  May  20,  1985  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Devils 
Lake  to  Debbie  lerome  and  adoptive  father,  Solomon  Leftbear  of  Tokio. 
lamie  was  raised  in  Tokio  and  attended  the  Warwick  Public  School  and  Four 
Winds  School  at  Fort  Totten,  lamie  and  her  family  moved  to  Moorhead,  MN 
where  she  attended  George  Washington  School.  When  the  family  returned  to 
Tokio,  lamie  went  on  to  Quentin  Burdick  lob  Corp  at  Minot.  After 
graduating  from  the  lob  Corp,  lamie  moved  to  Bismarck  and  attended  United 
Tribes  College,  lamie  then  worked  in  health  care  at  the  Heartland  Care 
Center,  Devils  Lake.  After  moving  to  Gaylord,  Minnesota,  lamie  worked  as 
the  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Casey  Convenience  Store,  lamie  had  just 
recently  returned  to  North  Dakota  and  at  present  was  attending  the 
Candeska  Cikana  College  at  Fort  Totten,  lamie  was  a kind  and  very  generous 
person  and  was  so  loved  by  all.  She  loved  being  with  her  friends  and 
family,  lamie  was  so  dearly  loved  by  her  family  and  will  be  so  very  missed 
lamie  will  be  forever  in  our  hearts. 

lamie  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Debbie  lerome  of  Tokio;  father,  Terry 
Walter,  Hamer,  ND;  adoptive  father,  Solomon  Leftbear;  sisters,  Amanda 
lerome  and  Rae  Ann  lerome;  brother,  Hernando  lerome;  Aunt,  Bonnie  lerome; 
uncle,  Gabe  Shaw;  grandfather,  Robert  Olson  all  of  Tokio;  adopted  son, 
O'Shea  Redfox,  Fort  Totten;  special  cousins,  Dana  Baer,  Samantha  Baer, 
Marissa  Baer  and  Rock  Baer,  Ir.  all  Tokio;  Cordell  Snyder  and  Dakota 
Snyder  of  Wyoming;  godparents,  Alberta  Redfox,  Elizabeth  Redfox,  Glen 
Abraham  and  Christopher  lohnson;  many  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews, 
cousins  and  other  grandparents  survive. 

Friends  may  sign  the  on-line  register  book  at 
www.gilbertsonfuneralhome.com 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  lournal. 
lanuary  17,  2006 


Hayden  Dogskin 

CANNONBALL-  Hayden  Ty  Dogskin,  son  of  Steven  and  Stacey  (FoolBear) 
Dogskin,  Cannon  Ball,  was  stillborn  Han.  14,  2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Medical 
Center,  Bismarck.  Services  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Han.  18,  at 
Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  with  the  Rev.  Anthony  American  Florse 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Hames  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  parents;  two  sisters,  Sidney  and  Destiny  Dogskin; 
two  brothers,  Brenden  Dogskin  and  Sage  Conica  and  adopted  brother,  Casey 
Hollow,  all  at  home;  his  maternal  grandparents,  George  and  Mary  Rose 
FoolBear,  Cannon  Ball;  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Corrine  Stretches, 
Cannon  Ball,  and  Wilfred  Wolf  Necklace,  Fort  Yates. 

Hanuary  18,  2006 

Patricia  Wolf 

Patricia  Wolf,  78,  Mobridge,  S.D.,  died  Han.  15,  2006,  at  Worthington 
Regional  Hospital,  Worthington,  Wash. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  MSTThursday,  Han.  19,  at  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church,  Mobridge. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 

Hanuary  20,  2006 

Conrad  Little 

Conrad  Little,  54,  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  died  Han.  14,  2006,  at  his  home. 
Services  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  Saturday,  Han.  21,  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church,  Fort  Yates.  Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Hanuary  21,  2006 

Dana  Elk 

FORT  YATES  - Dana  Merle  Elk,  30,  Fort  Yates,  died  Han.  18,  2006,  at  St. 
Alexius  Medical  Center,  Bismarck.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday 
Han.  24,  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball.  Burial  will  be  in  Big 
Lake  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4 to  8 p.m.  Monday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  where  a prayer  service  begins  at  7 p.m.  Visitation  will  continue 
from  9 to  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  activity  center. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Gordon  and  Patricia  Elk;  one  son.  Hared 
Lang  Elk,  Fort  Yates;  two  sisters,  Renita  Elk  and  Melynda  Ironroad,  both 
of  Cannon  Ball;  and  his  fiancee,  Geri  Eagle. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune. 
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Hanuary  11-18,  2006 

Lyle  "Krok"  T.  Callous  Leg,  39 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Funeral  for  Lyle  Callous  Leg  age  39  of  Fort  Yates  was 
at  10:00  a.m.  on  Monday,  Han.  2 at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  in  Ft. 
Yates.  Canon  Hohn  Floberg  and  Brother  Barry  Glum  officiated.  There  wwas  be 
an  all  night  wake  service  held  at  the  church  starting  at  7:00  PM  on  Sunday 
and  all  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge,  SD.  Lyle  Callous  Leg  passed  away  on  Dec.  27,  2005  in  Fort  Yates, 
ND. 

Lyle  T.  Callous  Leg  was  born  on  March  14,  1966  to  Francis  B.  Callous  Leg 
and  Susan  E.  Buckley  in  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota. 

He  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting  and  spending  time  with  his  kids  and  his  dogs 
Lyle  is  survived  by  his  wife  Mao,  his  son  Leoncio  and  his  two  daughters 
Consuella  and  Kaylani  all  of  Fort  Yates,  ND;  Five  brothers  Vincent  Callous 
Leg,  Allen  Stretches,  Eugene  Stretches,  Keith  Harrison  and  Don  Young  Bear; 


Ten  sisters:  Beverly  Stretches  of  Fort  Yates,  ND,  Ramona  and  Oscar 
Contreras  and  LuAnn  and  Twan  Ksor  of  Dallas,  TX,  Ina  Plante  and  Scott  of 
Fort  Yates,  ND,  Phyllis  Callous  Le_z  and  Duane  of  Porcupine.  ND.  Benny  and 
David  Ewaliko  of  Cheyenne,  WY,  Lisa  Allen  of  Bismarck,  ND,  Nikki  Callous 
Leg  and  Ann  Iron  Boulder  of  Fort  Yates,  ND;  Adopted  mother  Colleen 
Mosholder;  special  aunt  Joyce  Miller;  Aunts  Jackie  Miller,  Alwin  Tree  Top, 
Germaine  Keeps  Eagle  and  Alma  Mentz;  Grandmas  Rose  Good  Left  and  Maxine 
Lewis;  Nieces  Sheyenne,  Tweety,  Jennifer,  Sherry,  Cari,  Rochelle,  Jaimee, 
Kayla,  Chera,  Martina,  Rose,  Kota,  Justine  and  others;  nephews  Buster, 
Sheldon,  Dustin,  Shawn,  Caine,  Natas  and  Frankie;  Grandchildren  laden  Lee, 
Cody  Custer,  Jacob  Lee,  Isaiah  (Pooh  Bear)  Naynay,  Mathew,  Jonathan, 
Alyssa,  Wambli,  Tiny  and  Mahpiya. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  great  grandmothers  Josephine 
Gayton  and  Lillian  Iron  Bull. 

Casketbearers  were  James  Red  Tomahawk,  Chad  Martinez,  Gary  Little  Bird, 
Mickey  Red  Tomahawk,  Henry  Red  Horn,  Buster  Martin,  Ivan  Garza,  William 
Miller  III,  Royce  Fool  Bear  and  Brad  Laundreaux. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  all  of  Lyle's  friends  and  family. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  James  Red  Tomahawk. 

Congregational  hymns  were  "Amazing  Grace",  "Precious  Memories"  and 
"Beyond  The  Sunset". 

Wesley  Francis  White  Eagle,  Sr.,  77 

CANNONBALL,  N.D.  - Wesley  Francis  White  Eagle,  Sr.  (Low  Elk),  77,  of 
Cannon  Ball  died,  Sunday,  Jan.  1 at  MedCenter  One. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  at  10:00  a.m.,  Monday,  Jan.  9 at  the  Youth 
Activity  Center  with  Pastor  Buford  "Boots"  Marsh  officiating.  Burial  was 
in  the  North  Dakota  Veterans  Cemetery.  A wake  service  was  held  Jan.  8 at 
the  Youth  Activity  Center. 

Wesley  was  born  Oct.  7,  1928  at  Cannon  Ball  to  Milan  and  Annie  (Grey 
Bull)  White  Eagle.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball  and  ;Popular, 
Montana.  He  married  Delia  Bullbear  on  July  2,  1968  in  Fort  Yates. 

He  worked  as  a ranch  hand,  on  the  oil  fields,  and  as  a carpenter 
building  houses  on  Standing  Rock.  He  also  worked  on  SRST  manpower  project, 
St.  Bernard's  Mission  and  weed  control  for  Sioux  County.  His  special 
interests  were  fishing,  rodeos  and  Pow  Wows,  and  spending  time  with  his 
grandchildren.  A veteran  of  WWII,  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Delia,  Cannon  Ball;  two  daughters,  Frances 
Tiger  and  Lorene  White  Eagle,  both  of  Columbia  Falls,  MT;  two  sons  Alvin 
and  Jewelle  Bull  Bear,  McLaughlin  SD,  and  Wesley  White  Eagle,  Jr.,  New 
Town,  ND;  one  sister,  Victoria  Culbertson,  Mandan,  ND;  and  twelve 
grandchildren . 

Wesley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  and  son,  Blair  White  Eagle, 
two  brothers,  Earl  White  Eagle  and  Melvin  White  Eagle,  son-in-law,  Mark 
Tiger,  and  one  sister,  Clara  Yellow  Hammer. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home. 

Layne  Matthew  Bagola,  Infant 

CHERRY  CREEK  - Funeral  for  Layne  Matthew  Bagola  stillborn  son  of  . 
lewellyn  Bagola  Jr.  and  Christina  Bagola  )f  Cherry  Creek  was  at  11:00  a.m. 
MT  on  Saturday  Jan.  7 at  the  UCC  Church  in  Cherry  Creek.  Richard  Charging 
Eagle  and  Ted  Knife  officiated. 

Burial  was  in  the  UCC  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home 
of  Mobridge.  Layne  was  born  on  Dec.  28,  2005  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
Pierre. 

Anthony  Joseph  Long  Chase,  Infant 

BULLHEAD  - Funeral  for  Anthony  Joseph  Long  Chase,  stillborn  son  of 
Marvella  Starr  and  Cody  Long  Chase  of  Bullhead  was  held  at  2:00  p.m.CT  on 
Thursday,  Jan.  5 at  the  Community  Center  in  Bullhead.  Fr.  Kerry 
Prendiville  and  Fr.  Tony  Grossenburg  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  St. 
Aloysius  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Bullhead  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Anthony  Joseph  Long  Chase  was  born  on  Dec.  29, 
2005  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  to  Cody  Long  Chase  and  Marvella  Starr. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  of  Bullhead. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great  grandmothers  Marvella  Starr,  Lucy 
Elk  Nation  and  Rose  Manydeeds,  great  grandfathers  Alvin  Elk  Nation  and 
Solomon  Long  Chase. 

Casketbearers  were  Juan  White  Eagle  and  Zachary  Long  Chase. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  his  sister  Katelynn  Starr,  Geraldine  Bertsch, 
Terry  Elk  Nation,  Mike  Elk  Nation,  Mark  Elk  Nation,  Roxanne  Long  Chase, 
Lorna  Archambault  and  family,  Leo  and  Darla  Rosebud  and  family,  Kim  Noisy 
Hawk  and  David  Steel,  Sr.  and  family,  Loren  Archambault,  Lori  McKay, 

Jeffrey  White  Eagle,  grandparents  Georgianna  Staff,  Bradley  Logan,  Brent 
Long  Chase,  Alvina  Long  Chase,  great  grtandmother  Evangeline  Fast  Horse, 
Grandfather  Bud  Long  Chase  and  all  Pine  and  Little  Eagle  Tiospaye. 

Marcel  Martinez,  30 

BULLHEAD  - Funeral  for  Marcel  Martinez  age  30  of  Minneapolis,  Minn,  was 
held  at  2:00  p.m.  Monday,  Dan.  9 at  the  Community  Center  in  Bullhead. 

Mother  Danny  Westerlund  and  all  Standing  Rock  Lay  Ministers  officiated. 
Burial  was  in  the  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction 
of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  There  was  an  all  night  wake  service 
starting  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  at  the  Community  Center  in  Bullhead. 

Marcel  Martinez  passed  away  on  Jan.  1 in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Marcel  Edward  Martinez,  Sr.  was  born  on  Oct.  6,  1975  in  Fort  Yates, 

North  Dakota.  He  grew  up  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  and  attended  school  in 
Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota  and  in  Fairbault,  Minnesota. 

He  loved  watching  his  children  grow  and  enjoyed  playing  basketball  and 
hanging  out  with  his  friends  and  brothers. 

Marcel  is  survived  by  his  mother  Jerrilyn  Martinez,  his  children  Marcel, 
Jr.,  Robert  and  Richard  Martinez,  Brothers  LeRoy,  Shawn  and  Shane,  Sisters 
Letoya  and  LeRay  and  his  niece  Hayliana  and  his  nephew  Niko  all  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Special  aunt  Darlene  and  Delbert  Chasing  Hawk  of 
Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota;  Uncles  James  Martinez  of  Fort  Yates,  North 
Dakota,  Kevin  Bear  Ribs,  Sr.  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota,  Orvin  and 
Lillian  Flying  Horse  of  Wagner,  South  Dakota,  Pete  Flying  Horse  of 
McLaughlin,  South  Dakota,  Kirk  "Corky"  Flying  Horse  of  McLaughlin,  South 
Dakota;  Aunt  Jodene  Flying  Horse  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota  and  all  of 
his  other  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  friends,  family,  aunts  and  uncles. 

Tia  Michelle  Farrell,  20 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  for  Tia  Michelle  Farrell 
age  20  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Tia  passed  away  Jan.  8 at  the  IHS  Hospital  Fort  Yates,  ND  due  to  natural 
causes . 

Baby  Jay  Clark,  Infant 

PIERRE  - Funeral  for  Baby  Jay  Clark  stillborn  son  of  Jay  and  Stephanie 
Clark  o:  Pierre,  was  held  at  10:00  a.m.  MT  or  Thursday,  Jan.  5 at  St. 

John's  Episcopa  Church  m Eagle  Butte.  Fr.  Jeffry  Barnes  officiated. 

Burial  was  in  the  Emmanuel  Cemetery  in  Whitehorse  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Baby  Jay  was  born  on  Dec.  30,  2005  at 
Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD. 

In  Loving  Memory  of  MomLucille  Rose  (Red  Bear) 

Little  Eagle  Cante  Ohitika  Wi 

Anpetu  ni-tawa  ki  - Jan. 5th,  Cante  iyuskinyanla  na  nikik-  suunyapila, 

Ina  lila  iyotancila. 

Mom  miss  you  so  much,  I love  the  way  you  raised  us,  we  knew  both  the 
"right  and  wrong",  with  your  patient,  kind,  loving,  very  stern,  and  "cruel 
to  be  kind"  ways  and  many,  many  more  sad  and  happy  times. 

You  were  an  enduring  woman  and  I love  you  for  this. 

My  mom,  my  role  model,  friend  and  mos  all  my  "Life  Giver". 

Han  Mitakuye  Owasin  - The  Wan  Cikala  Tiospaye  - 

Velma,  Beverly,  Allen  Gaylan  Sr.,  Corrina  Kaye,  Harry  Jr.  and  Cowboy  Jim 
Little  Eagle  and  the  Takoj's. 

Volesky  reflects  on  life  of  Vine  DeLoria 

Vine  Deloria,  Jr.  was  a real  inspiration  to  many  people.  He  will  be 


greatly  missed.  His  voice  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  effective  in 
bringing  to  light  the  many  abuses  suffered  by  the  Native  people  of  this 
country. 

As  a writer,  teacher,  historian  and  political  and  social  activist,  he 
has  left  an  important  and  lasting  legacy  for  all  of  us. 

Let  us  all  endeavor  to  live  up  to  his  high  standards  of  integrity, 
kindness,  intellectual  and  spiritual  strength. 

Ron  Volesky 

Copyright  c.  2006  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 
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Tia  Farrell  loses  her  struggle  for  life 
By  Do  Hall 

The  dialysis  nurses,  the  doctors,  the  fellow  who  drove  her  to  her 
appointments  for  dialysis  and  the  ambulance  drivers  did  all  they  could  for 
Tia  Michelle  Farrell  of  McLaughlin,  but  her  hold  on  life  was  too  fragile. 
Tia  died  Sunday,  Ian.  8,  2006,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in 
Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  at  the  age  of  20. 

She  was  born  Oct.  18,  1985,  at  Medcenter  One  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  to 
Tyrone  Eagle  Bear  and  Genevieve  (High  Cat)  Farrell.  Tia  grew  up  in 
Bullhead  and  graduated  from  the  Rock  Creek  Head  Start. 

She  leaves  her  brothers,  Dustin  Farrell  and  Brian  Farrell  of  Little 
Eagle;  one  uncle.  Dames  High  Cat  Sr.  of  Bullhead;  three  adopted  sisters, 
Delores  Hollow  of  McLaughlin,  Kathy  High  Cat  of  Mobridge  and  Annie 
Hoisington  of  McIntosh;  one  adopted  aunt,  Lenore  and  Gerald  Reed  of 
McLaughlin;  and  her  cousins,  Veronica  Iron  Thunder,  Benny  Iron  Thunder, 
Rosie  Hoisington,  Paul  Hoisington,  Bernie  Hoisington,  Kohrile  Hoisington, 
Brady  Brown  Otter,  Terry  Brown  Otter,  Scott  Brown  Otter,  Clayton  Brown 
Otter  III,  Dobeth  Brown  Otter,  Damie  High  Cat,  Kirby  High  Cat,  Dimmie  Do 
High  Cat,  Margaret  High  Cat,  Dennie  High  Cat,  Dames  High  Cat  Dr.,  Elias 
High  Cat,  Ashton  High  Cat  and  Dayden  Fox. 

Tia's  mother,  Genevieve  (High  Cat)  Farrell,  her  aunt  Mary  Alice  Brown 
Otter  High  Cat,  grandmother  Margaret  High  Cat  Two  Furs,  brother  Willard 
Paul  Farrell  Dr.,  and  aunt  Margaret  Hoisington  preceded  her  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Tia  was  Friday,  Dan.  13,  at  the  Founding  Mothers  Gym  in 
McLaughlin  with  Fr.  Tony  Grossenburg  officiating.  All  gospel  singers  were 
invited  to  attend. 

Casketbearers  were  Willard  Paul  Farrell  III,  Harold  Hollow  Dr.,  Desse 
Taken  Alive,  Kirby  High  Cat,  Chat  Bobtail  Bear,  Brady  Brown  Otter,  Scott 
Brown  Otter,  Stewart  Bobtail  Bear  and  Dohn  Skinner. 

Honorary  bearers  included  the  Little  Eagle  Day  School  Class  of  2001,  the 
nurses,  doctors,  drivers  who  helped  Tia,  and  all  her  other  family  and 
friends . 

Burial  was  in  the  St.  Aloysius  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Bullhead  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Family  and  friends  gathered  at  the  funeral  home  in  Mobridge  on  Thursday 
to  follow  in  procession  to  Bullhead  for  an  all  night  wake  service. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

Danuary  17,  2006 

Ernest  "Ernie  Bear"  Red  Bear 

Bullhead  - Funeral  services  for  Ernest  "Ernie  Bear"  Red  Bear  are  Friday, 
at  2 p.m.  at  the  Bullhead  Community  Center  in  Bullhead.  Mother  Danny  will 
officiate. 

A wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  in 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Cemetery  at  Bullhead.  Mr.  Red  Bear  died  Friday,  Dan. 
13,  2006,  at  the  St.  Alexius  Medical  Center  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Danuary  18,  2006 


Patricia  "Pat"  Wolf 

Mobridge  - The  funeral  for  Pat  Wolf,  78,  of  Mobridge  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Thursday,  Ian.  19,  2006,  at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Mobridge.  Burial 
will  be  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Mobridge  under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral 
Home.  Visitation  will  be  on  Thursday  from  9 a.m.  until  the  time  of  the 
funeral  service  at  the  church. 

Mrs.  Wolf  passed  away  on  Ian.  15,  2006,  at  Worthington  Regional  Hospital 
in  Worthington,  Minn. 

Danuary  20,  2006 

Conrad  Little 

McLaughlin  - Mass  of  Christian  burial  for  Conrad  Little,  54  of 
McLaughlin,  S.D.,  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  CST  on  Saturday  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Church  Cemetery  under 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

There  will  be  an  all  night  wake  service  held  at  Oster  Funeral  Chapel  in 
Fort  Yates,  starting  at  7 p.m.  on  Friday. 

Conrad  passed  away  Han.  14,  2006,  at  his  home  in  McLaughlin. 

lanuary  23,  2006 

Thomas  Buffalo  Boy 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Thomas  Buffalo  Boy,  age  57 
of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Thomas  Buffalo  Boy  died  Dan.  22,  2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in 
Bismarck,  N.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Peggy  Redwing 

Funeral  services  for  Peggy  Ann  Redwing,  48,  of  Fargo,  ND,  formerly  of 
Sisseton,  SD,  were  held  Saturday  afternoon,  Danuary  21,  2006  at  the  Tribal 
community  center  in  Agency  Village,  SD,  with  the  Rev.  Mike  Simon  and 
Filmore  Simon  CLP  officiating. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Sam  Flying  Hawk,  Pat  Strand,  Mickey  Renville, 

Doe  Mandan,  Scott  Goulet,  and  Mike  Greywind.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were  all 
of  Peggy's  friends  and  family. 

There  were  wake  services  Thursday,  and  all  night  Friday,  at  the 
community  center. 

Interment  is  at  Mayasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  rural  Sisseton. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Peggy  was  born  on  November  5,  1957  to  Delbert  and  Deanette  (LaCroix) 
Redwing  in  Yankton,  SD.  She  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Sisseton  until 
1969  when  Peggy  moved  to  Moorhead,  MN. 

Peggy  worked  at  Americana  Nursing  Home  for  a few  years,  Fargo  Wire, 
various  hotels  as  housekeeper,  and  was  currently  employed  at  Cleaners,  Inc. 

She  liked  to  put  puzzles  together,  watch  TV,  and  listen  to  music.  Peggy 
loved  thrift  shopping,  playing  bingo,  collecting  angels,  and  spending  time 
with  her  grandchildren . 

Peggy  passed  away  on  Danuary  17,  2006  at  her  home  in  Fargo,  ND. 

Peggy  is  survived  by  her  two  daughters,  Rhoda  Sherman  of  Colby,  KS,  and 
Courtney  Redwing  of  Fargo,  ND;  three  sisters,  Goldie  Flying  Hawk  of 
Moorhead,  MN,  Sandra  Tweten  of  Fargo,  ND,  and  Patty  LaCroix  of  Fargo,  ND; 
one  brother,  Harvey  LaCroix  of  Fargo,  ND;  three  half  sisters,  Kimberly 
Keeble  of  Santee,  NE,  Cynthia  Redwing  of  Santee,  NE,  and  Roberta  Tuttle  of 
Santee,  NE;  one  half  brother,  Delbert  Redwing  of  Santee,  NE;  six 
grandchildren.  Chance,  Brooklyn,  Kaleb,  Haden,  Wyatt,  and  Sadie;  one  aunt. 


Kathrine  Saul  of  Santee,  NE;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Peggy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Delbert  and  Jeanette,  her 
maternal  and  paternal  grandparents,  and  four  uncles,  Louis,  Leroy,  Daniel, 
and  Elijah. 

Funeral  services  to  be  held  for  Philip  Write,  77,  Granite  Falls 

Philip  Wright,  77,  of  Granite  Falls,  died  Friday,  January  20,  2006,  at 
his  step  son's  residence  in  Granite  Falls.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  January  24th  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Multipurpose  Building.  Burial 
will  be  held  at  Doncaster  Cemetery. 

Visitation  began  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  Multipurpose  Building  and 
was  scheduled  to  continue  until  the  time  of  the  funeral. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  the  Wing-Bain  Funeral  Flome  of  Granite 
Falls . 

Philip  Edward  Wright  was  born  December  4,  1928,  the  son  of  Luther  & 

Lizzy  Eunice  (Roubideaux)  Wright,  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota.  Fie  served  his  country  by  serving  in  the  United  States  Army.  Philip 
participated  in  bronco  riding  and  calf  roping  and  he  also  played  baseball 
for  the  New  York  Yankees  in  the  1940s. 

Philip  was  united  in  marriage  to  Rainelle  LaBatte  in  Flandreau,  South 
Dakota  in  1980.  Fie  enjoyed  music  and  sang  with  the  group  "Porcupine." 

Philip  passed  away  on  Friday,  January  20,  2006,  surrounded  by  family  and 
friends,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife  Rainelle;  four  daughters:  Monique  Wright  of 
Granite  Falls;  Eunice  Wright  of  Granite  Falls;  Shirley  (&  Dean)  Flarrison 
of  Pendleton,  Oregon;  and  Ellen  Wright  of  Lower  Brule,  South  Dakota;  three 
step  children:  Leo  Baker,  Vanessa  Baker  and  Rainelle  "Pumpkin"  Grinnell 
all  of  Granite  Falls;  many  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  nephews, 
nieces  and  extended  family  and  friends. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  two  infant  sons  and  several 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Fr.  Stan  passes  away 

Fr.  Stanislaus  Maudlin,  O.S.B.,  Wambdi  Wicasa,  left  his  earthly  body  for 
his  spiritual  journey  this  Sunday  evening,  January  22,  2006,  at  St. 
Williams  Nursing  Flome  in  Milbank,  SD. 

At  his  side  when  he  passed  away  were  Chet  and  Colleen  (Fleminger)  Cordell 

Flere  is  a note  from  Fr.  Jerry  at  Blue  Cloud  Abbey,  letting  us  know  about 
Fr.  Stan's  passing: 

"This  evening  at  about  8:15  Fr  Stan  died.  The  monks  had  just  finished 
praying  Vigils  when  we  received  word.  Fie  had  a peaceful  last  day  with 
loving  care  by  the  sisters  and  medical  staff  at  St  William's.  Please  join 
Abbot  Thomas  and  the  monks,  with  his  family  and  many  friends  in  praying 
for  the  happy  repose  of  Fr  Stan's  soul." 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending,  but  services  will  be  held  at  Blue 
Cloud  Abbey,  and  interment  will  be  on  the  Abbey  grounds. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

January  17,  2006 

Clifton  J.  Apple 

KYLE  - Clifton  J.  Apple,  48,  Kyle,  died  Friday,  Jan.  13,  2006,  at  Rapid 
City  Regional  Flospital. 

Survivors  include  five  brothers,  James  Fast  Florse,  Wolf  Creek,  Everett 
Fast  Florse,  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  and  Dennis  Apple,  Cecil  Apple  and  Farrell 
John  Apple,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  three  sisters,  Madeline  Little  White 
Man,  Phoenix,  Twila  Flopkins,  Kyle,  and  Carla  Apple,  Pine  Ridge. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Jan.  18,  at  Billy 
Mills  Flail  in  Pine  Ridge.  A second-night  wake  will  begin  Thursday,  Jan.  19 
at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Jan. 
20,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  with  the  Rev.  Francis  Apple  and  the  Rev.  Smith 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Stephen's  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Lionel  Laffenty 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Lionel  Lafferty,  62,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  Ian.  15, 
2006,  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Danuary  18,  2006 
Henry  T.  Belt  Dr. 

OGLALA  - Henry  T.  "Hanky"  Belt  Dr.,  6 months,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  Dan. 
13,  2006,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Henry  "Hank"  Belt  Sr.  and  Angel  Corbine, 
Oglala;  six  brothers,  Antonio  Dreamer  and  William  Corbine,  Rapid  City, 
Craig  Dreamer  Dr.,  Carl  Shockey  III,  and  Deeter  Shockey,  all  of  Oglala, 
and  Thomas  Belt,  Rocky  Boy,  Mont.;  three  sisters,  Cierra  Belt,  Lame  Deer, 
Mont.,  and  Tristan  Amos  and  Ampo  Amos,  both  of  Oglala;  his  maternal 
grandmother,  Beverly  Corbine,  Rapid  City;  and  his  maternal  great- 
grandmother, Martha  Chase  In  Winter,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  19,  at  Brother  Rene 
Church  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  21,  at 
the  church  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Evelyn  M.  Brewer 

PORCUPINE  - Evelyn  M.  Brewer,  86,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  Dan.  13,  2006, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Edwin  Brewer  and  Alden  Brewer,  both  of 
Rockyford;  six  daughters,  Cecelia  White,  Carol  Wright,  Ellen  LaRoche, 
Donalda  Brafford  and  Myrna  Brafford,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Rose  LaRose, 
Las  Vegas;  one  sister,  Christine  Cook,  Rockyford;  43  grandchildren;  130 
great-grandchildren;  and  57  great-great-grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dan.  20,  at  Rockyford 
School.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  21,  at  the  school,  with 
the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  and  the  Rev.  Larry  Salway  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Tisha  Gray  Grass-Gerry 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Tisha  Gray  Grass-Gerry,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Monday,  Dan. 
16,  2006,  in  Gillette,  Wyo. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Charmaine  Hale  Harrison 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Charmaine  Hale  Harrison,  38,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Thursday, 
Dan.  12,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  19,  at  UCC 
Church  in  Cherry  Creek.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Dan.  20,  at 
the  church,  with  Deacon  Ted  Knife  Sr.,  Elder  Ricks,  Elder  Maxwell,  the  Rev 
Luis  Ortiz,  the  Rev.  Elton  Yellow  Boy,  Richard  Charging  Eagle,  Eugene 
Weaver  and  Elmer  Zimmerman  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  UCC  Church 
Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Eddie  M.  Lays  Bad  Sr. 

PORCUPINE  - Eddie  M.  Lays  Bad  Sr.,  55,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  Dan.  14 
2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Linda  Lays  Bad,  Porcupine;  one  son,  Eddie 
Lays  Bad  Dr.,  Porcupine;  one  adopted  son,  Dordan  Lays  Bad,  Porcupine;  one 
brother,  Isaac  Lays  Bad,  Porcupine;  one  adopted  brother,  Orville  Running 
Shield,  Porcupine;  and  11  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  19,  at  the  Eddie 
Lays  Bad  Sr.  residence  in  Porcupine.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday, 
Dan.  21,  at  Native  American  Church  in  Porcupine,  with  the  Rev.  Kirk  Fool 
Bull  and  the  Rev.  Duane  Shields  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Native 
American  Church  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Patricia  "Pat"  Wolf 

MOBRIDGE  - Patricia  "Pat"  Wolf,  78,  Mobridge,  died  Sunday,  Ian.  15,  2006 
at  Worthington  Regional  Hospital  in  Worthington,  Minn. 

Visitation  will  be  from  9 a.m.  CST  until  service  time,  which  will  be  at 
11  a.m.  Thursday,  Ian.  19,  at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Mobridge,  with 
the  Rev.  Douglas  Westerlund  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Greenwood 
Cemetery  in  Mobridge. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  19,  2006 
Tisha  C.  Gerry 

MANDERSON  - Tisha  C.  Gerry,  37,  Manderson,  died  Monday,  Han.  16,  2006, 
at  Campbell  County  Memorial  Hospital,  Gillette,  Wyo. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Michael  Gerry,  Gillette;  one  son,  Trevor 
Gray  Grass,  Gillette;  her  father,  Kenneth  Gray  Grass,  Wakpamni;  three 
brothers,  Ricky  Gray  Grass  and  Derome  Gray  Grass,  both  of  Wakpamni,  and 
Shawn  Brian  Rowland,  Pine  Ridge;  and  one  sister,  Danelle  Rowland, 

Manderson . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.,  Friday,  Dan.  20,  at  Wounded  Knee 
District  School,  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dan.  21 
at  Wounded  Knee  District  School,  with  the  Rev.  Dohn  Two  Bulls  and  the  Rev. 
Pedro  Sharpfish  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Cemetery,  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  20,  2006 
Carmen  D.  Chase  Alone 

MANDERSON  - Carmen  D.  Chase  Alone,  42,  Manderson,  died  Tuesday,  Dan.  17 
2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Desse  Red  Elk,  Allen,  and  Thomas  Red  Elk, 
Shawn  Red  Elk  and  Wilbur  Red  Elk  Dr.,  all  of  Manderson;  two  daughters, 
Nicholette  Red  Elk  and  Faith  Red  Elk,  both  of  Manderson;  one  brother, 

Marty  Chase  Alone,  Littleton,  Colo.;  and  two  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  21,  at  St.  Agnes 
Church  Hall  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dan.  23,  at 
the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Conrad  Little 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Conrad  Little,  54,  McLaughlin,  died  Saturday,  Dan.  14,  2006 
at  his  home. 

One-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Dan.  20,  at  Oster 
Funeral  Chapel  in  Fort  Yates.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10:30  a. 
m.  CST  Saturday,  Dan.  21,  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates, 
with  the  Rev.  Bill  Cosgrove  and  Brother  George  Maufort  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  11:30  a.m.  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Tristin  Deon  Waters-Poor  Bear 

ALLEN  - Tristin  Deon  Waters-Poor  Bear,  infant,  Allen,  was  stillborn 
Tuesday,  Dan.  17,  2006,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Angelo  Poor  Bear  and  Chiffon  Waters, 
Allen;  one  sister,  Naudicia  Waters,  Allen;  his  maternal  grandparents, 

Kevin  Two  Bulls  and  Kathy  Waters,  Allen;  and  his  paternal  grandparents. 
Dames  Mousseau  and  Marty  Poor  Bear,  Allen. 

A one-night  wake  began  Thursday,  Dan.  19,  at  St.  Dohn  of  the  Cross 
Catholic  Hall  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  church, 
with  Philip  Waters  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Waters  Family  Cemetery 
in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Danuary  21,  2006 


Valerie  R.  Few  Tails 

KYLE  - Valerie  R.  Few  Tails,  60,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  19,  2006,  at 
Beverly  Flealth  Care  Center. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Louis  Few  Tails  Dr.,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Leon 
Few  Tails,  Lowell  Few  Tails  and  Leroy  Few  Tails,  all  of  Kyle;  three 
daughters,  Lynette  Few  Tails,  Lorna  Few  Tails  and  Loris  Few  Tails,  all  of 
Kyle;  one  sister,  Rena  Short  Florn,  Kyle;  and  eight  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Dan.  23,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Flail  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dan. 
25,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Mediator  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lynol  Lafferty 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Lynol  Lafferty,  62,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  Dan.  15, 

2006,  in  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Dan.  22,  at  FI . V . Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Dan.  23, 
at  the  cultural  center,  with  Sister  Addie  Morris  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  2:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Eagle  Butte  City  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  E.  Randall 

WANBLEE  - Mary  E.  Randall,  74,  Wanblee,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  19,  2006,  at 
Bennett  County  Flealth  Care  Center  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Susan  Randall  and  Sophie  Chief  Bear, 
both  of  Wanblee,  and  Dessie  Randall  and  Fern  Randall,  both  of  Pine  Ridge; 
one  brother,  Doseph  Rouillard,  Kyle;  one  sister,  Rhoda  Mesteth,  Pine 
Ridge;  13  grandchildren;  and  11  great-grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Dan.  23,  at  Inestimable 
Gift  Episcopal  Church  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dan. 
25,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Barker  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Michael  Waters-Twiss 

PINE  RIDGE  - Michael  Waters-Twiss,  59,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  Dan. 
18,  2006,  at  Sioux  Falls. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Danuary  23,  2006 
Thomas  Buffalo  Boy 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Thomas  Buffalo  Boy,  57,  Fort  Yates,  died  Sunday,  Dan. 
22,  2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Flospital  in  Bismarck. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Flome  in  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Abraham  Conrad  Langdeau 

PIERRE  - Abraham  Conrad  Langdeau,  90,  Pierre,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  19, 
2006,  at  Beverly  Flealthcare  in  Pierre. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Constance,  Lakeville,  Mass.,  Carol, 
Allen  Park,  Mich.,  and  Diane,  Fluron,  Ohio;  three  sisters,  Vera  Grant,  Fort 
Pierre,  Shirley  Dick,  Washington,  and  Helen  Smith,  Allen  Park;  two 
brothers,  Charles  Langdeau,  Fort  Pierre,  and  Bob  Langdeau,  Black  Canyon 
City,  Ariz.;  three  stepdaughters,  Evelyan  Charging,  Doann  Crazy  Bull  and 
Sylvia  Walters,  all  of  Lower  Brule;  and  one  great-grandchild . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  wives,  Ida  Mae  and  Lavina.  One-night 
wake  services  begin  at  5 p.m.  CST,  with  a prayer  service  at  8 p.m.,  today 
at  Lower  Brule  Community  Center.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Dan. 
24,  at  the  community  center,  with  the  Rev.  Webster  Two  Hawk  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Lower  Brule  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Isburg  Funeral  Chapel  in  Pierre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 


January  15,  2006 


Hinio  Head  Tucson 

Southern  Ute  Tribal  Elder  Hinio  Head  Tucson,  87,  died  at  Mercy  Medical 
Center  on  Sunday,  Jan.  8,  2006.  The  cause  of  death  was  complications  from 
renal  failure. 

He  was  born  to  Celestino  H.  and  Carmen  (Sanchez)  Tucson  in  La  Posta  on 
Jan.  1,  1919.  While  growing  up  there,  he  attended  La  Posta  Elementary 
School,  which  his  great-grandmother  Maria  Antonio  Tucson  founded.  He  was 
sent  away  to  Indian  School  for  a time. 

Mr.  Tucson  married  Ernestine  Mestas  in  1938.  She  died  in  1945.  The 
couple  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

He  worked  in  Pueblo  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  later  for  the 
Geneva  Steel  Plant,  in  Provo,  Utah.  He  moved  back  to  Durango  and  worked 
for  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  in  maintenance,  building  fences  and  other 
projects . 

In  1949,  Mr.  Tucson  married  Rebecca  Mestas.  They  had  three  sons  and  six 
daughters  together. 

Mr.  Tucson  lived  in  La  Posta  and  raised  livestock.  His  daughter  Theresa 
Amato  said  he  built  his  own  adobe  house  that  is  still  standing  after  30 
years  as  well  as  helping  her  brother  with  his  house  in  Durango. 

His  family  said  he  was  a great  storyteller  and  knew  a lot  about  the 
early  settlers  of  the  small  town.  They  also  said  he  had  a great  sense  of 
humor  and  could  always  bring  a smile  to  others. 

After  his  wife  died,  his  daughter  Beatrice  Cervantes  took  care  of  him. 

Mr.  Tucson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wives  Ernestine  Tucson  and 
Rebecca  Tucson;  daughters  Betty  Cruz,  Disi  Tucson  and  Shealey  Tucson;  and 
son  Paulie  Tucson. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons  Amador  Tucson  and  Isidro  Tucson,  both  of 
Durango,  Felix  Tucson  of  Ignacio  and  Jake  Tucson  of  Farmington;  daughters 
Theresa  Amato,  Beatrice  Cervantes  and  Connie  Tucson,  all  of  Durango,  and 
Amy  Gonzales  and  Debbie  Tucson,  both  of  Salt  Lake  City;  30  grandchildren; 
41  great-grandchildren;  and  three  great-great-grandchildren. 

A Mass  of  Christian  burial  was  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  12, 
2006,  at  Sacred  Heart.  The  Rev.  Antonio  Flores  was  the  celebrant.  Burial 
followed  at  La  Posta  Cemetery,  about  12  miles  south  of  Bodo  Park. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Durango  Herald. 

January  22,  2006 

Naomi  Marie  Murray  Clark 

Naomi  Marie  Murray  Clark,  resident  of  Kaw  City,  passed  away  in  the  early 
morning  hours  on  Friday  Jan.  20,  2006.  She  was  77. 

A service  will  be  held  in  Naomi's  honor  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Jan.  23, 
at  the  Kaw  Nation  Museum  in  Kaw  City  with  the  Rev.  Johnnie  RedEagle 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Washunga  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Trout  Funeral  Home.  The  traditional  Indian  feast  will  be  held 
following  the  burial. 

Naomi  Marie  Murray,  the  daughter  of  Munrow  and  Archangel  "Arkie" 

Delonais  Murray,  was  born  in  Osage  County  on  July  25,  1928.  She  graduated 
from  Pawhuska  High  School.  Naomi  was  a loving  homemaker  for  her  family. 

Naomi  loved  going  to  powwows  and  camping  at  powwows  with  her  friends  and 
family.  She  also  enjoyed  doing  beadwork. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter.  Little  Carol  Clark,  and  her  son,  Claude 
Clark  and  his  wife  LaDonna,  all  of  Kaw  City,  and  seven  grandchildren, 
Amanda  Wamego,  Colt  Donelson,  Stormee  Brave,  Dewey  Donelson,  Saleh  Clark, 
Jessica  Clark  and  Micah  Clark.  She  also  leaves  behind  her  faithful 
companion  till  the  end,  Lula. 

Naomi  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  brothers,  Walter  Murray 
and  Cliff  Murray;  and  her  infant  daughter,  JoLinda  Clark.  Casket  bearers 
will  be  Don  Suter,  Brad  Burnett,  John  Test,  Roy  Lee  Ball,  Ray  Russell,  Sr. 
and  Billy  Dale.  Raymond  Wamego,  Sr.  will  serve  as  an  honorary  casket 
bearer . 


Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

Danuary  18,  2006 
Lawrence  Pierce  Murray 

Lawrence  Pierce  Murray  died  Saturday,  Ian.  14,  2006. 

Services  were  Tuesday  with  Resthaven  Funeral  Home  in  Shawnee  handling 
the  arrangements . 

He  was  a son,  a brother,  a husband,  a father.  He  was  a veteran  of 
foreign  war,  a missionary,  an  airplane  pilot  and  a traveler.  He  was  a 
gourd  dancer,  a role  model  and  a tribal  leader. 

He  was  born  Duly  14,  1927,  and  was  "Haga"  second  son  of  Kirwin  and  Alice 
Faw  Faw  Murray.  He  was  born  at  the  home  place  in  rural  Perkins  and  was 
brother  and  friend  to  nine  brothers  and  sisters  all  of  who  precede  him  in 
death . 

He  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  also 
descendant  of  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe.  As  a youth  he  attended  Park  Hill 
and  Chilocco  Indian  Schools.  Later  he  attended  Oklahoma  A&M  College  in 
Stillwater. 

He  was  father  to  seven  children  including  Yvonne  "Bonnie"  Pratt, 

Patricia  Kent,  Dacqueline  Rios  and  Frank  Leroy  Murray. 

He  was  married  for  25  years  to  Penny  Alexander  Murray  and  together  they 
raised  a host  of  adopted  children,  step-children,  grandchildren,  nieces 
and  nephews. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  at  the  age  16,  but  was  discharged  when  they 
discovered  his  true  age.  The  next  year  he  joined  the  Army  and  proudly 
served  his  country  in  active  duty  and  as  a reserve  officer  through  the 
later  part  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  Conflict  and  the  Vietnam  Era.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Seminole  Nation  Veterans'  Color  Guard  and  the  Pawhuska  VFW  Post  198. 

After  his  military  service,  he  attended  seminary  school  and  became  a 
missionary,  serving  the  Baptist  Church  throughout  many  southern  states  and 
living  for  many  years  in  South  America  and  Mexico.  Moving  back  to  Oklahoma 
he  became  involved  in  Tribal  government  where  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  for  over  30  years. 

During  his  tenure,  the  tribe  grew  from  having  no  tribal  office  to  having 
a modern  tribal  complex  and  becoming  the  largest  employer  in  the  City  of 
Perkins.  He  served  as  a member  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  on  the  boards  of  the  Central  Tribes  of  the  Shawnee  Area,  the 
United  Tribes  of  Western  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Gaming 
Commission  and  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Affairs  Commission. 

He  always  enjoyed  traveling  and  participating  in  the  traditional 
cultural  of  his  own  and  adopted  tribes.  He  was  an  avid  gourd  dancer.  He 
served  many  times  as  a cultural  and  tribal  honoree  both  at  governmental 
and  cultural  events.  Well  after  his  retirement,  he  continued  to  play  bingo 
and  visit  the  tribal  casinos  he  helped  initiate.  He  will  be  remembered  as 
a visionary,  a risk-taker,  a hero  and  a true  leader.  To  most,  he  will 
always  be  "Haga,"  loved  and  remembered  father,  husband  and  relative. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  siblings,  Esther  Fields,  Kirwin  Murray  Dr., 
Sarah  Grant,  Cordelia  Gibson,  Remonia  Dacobsen,  Pearly  Sue  Murray  and 
Robert  Leroy  Murray  and  two  infant  siblings  who  died  at  birth;  two  infant 
children,  Lawrence  Pierce  Dr.  and  Dohn  Paul  Murray,  as  well  as  grown 
daughter,  Pamela  Murray. 

He  had  13  grandchildren  and  27  great  grandchildren . 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  cherished  brothers  and  friends  including 
Francis  Sweetwater,  Orville  Kirk,  Francis  Grant,  Austin  Grant  Dr.  and 
Victor  Roubidoux.  Pallbearers  include  grandsons  and  nephews,  Thomas  Goombi 
Vincent  Kent,  David  Murray,  Ernest  Dean  Logan  and  Lawrence  Bernard  Gibson. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater,  OK. 

Danuary  19,  2006 


Elsie  Bonecutter 


Funeral  for  Elsie  Bonecutter,  90,  Lawton,  is  pending  with  Whinery- 
Huddleston  Funeral  Service. 

She  died  Tuesday,  Ian.  17,  2006. 

January  22,  2006 

Fustina  Marcia  'Puff'  Blackbear 

ANADARKO  - Memorial  service  for  Fustina  Marcia  "Puff"  Blackbear,  50, 
Anadarko,  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Ware's  Chapel  United  Methodist 
Church  with  the  Rev.  Mike  Flargo  and  the  Rev.  Sonny  Ware  officiating. 

She  died  Thursday,  Ian.  19,  2006,  in  an  Anadarko  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  March  24,  1955,  to  Paul  and  Anita  Doyah  Blackbear.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Kiowa  and  Apache  tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  was  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe.  She  received  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Science  and  Arts  of  Oklahoma  in  Chickasha  on  Dec.  10,  2004, 
and  was  an  artist  and  a published  poet. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  of  Anadarko;  an  aunt.  Birdie  Mae 
Blackbear-Tointigh,  Anadarko;  three  sisters:  Sandra  Ramirez  and  Theresa 
DeLaughter,  both  of  Dallas;  and  a twin,  Justina  Blackbear,  Anadarko;  a 
brother,  Darrell  Blackbear  Sr.,  Dallas;  a companion,  Lester  "Sonny"  Poolaw 
Jr.,  Anadarko;  two  traditionally  adopted  sisters:  Susan  Ware,  Anadarko; 
and  Annette  Arkeksta-Renzon,  Lawton;  four  nephews:  Thomas  Ray  Jarrett, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz;  Cody  Ray  DeLaughter  and  Michael  Jarrett,  both  of  Dallas; 
and  Darrell  "Sonny"  Blackbear  Jr.,  Durant;  a niece.  Brie  Nicole  DeLaughter, 
Houston;  and  a longtime  friend,  Tim  Milford,  Dallas. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  her  grandparents,  Henry  "Ray" 
and  Helen  Blackbear;  Lewis  Doyah;  and  Doe  and  Juanita  Big  Bow;  and  a 
nephew,  Kyle  Lewis  Blackbear. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution, 
lanuary  19,  2006 
Bessie  'Fish'  Harjo 

Funeral  services  for  Wewoka  resident,  Bessie  "Fish"  Harjo,  are 
scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Many  Springs  Indian  Baptist  Church, 
located  south  of  Holdenville. 

Rev.  Tom  Bear  and  Rev.  Houston  Tiger  will  officiate.  Interment  will 
follow  services  at  Oakwood  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hudson- 
Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  Many  Springs  Indian  Baptist  Church  at  6 
p.m.  Thursday  and  at  7 p.m.  Friday. 

Harjo  passed  away  on  Tuesday,  lan.  17,  2006  at  Manor  Care  Nursing  Home 
in  Midwest  City  at  the  age  of  83.  She  was  born  on  Duly  10,  1922  to 
Frazier  and  Sarah  "Buck"  Fish  several  miles  south  of  Wewoka. 

She  graduated  from  Spaulding  High  School  and  married  William  1.  Harjo 
on  Sept.  15,  1951  in  Wewoka.  He  preceded  her  in  death  on  March  15,  1979. 

Bessie  had  worked  for  Douglas  Aircraft  during  World  War  II  and  she  has 
also  worked  for  Scrivener  Food  Company  Distributing  for  many  years. 

She  was  an  avid  bowler  and  enjoyed  crocheting.  Bessie  was  very 
involved  with  her  church  and  played  the  piano.  She  had  learned  to  play 
the  piano  from  Nathan  Buck  Sr. 

Harjo  served  as  the  church  treasurer  and  had  been  a member  at  Many 
Springs  Baptist  Church  for  many  years  where  she  had  acted  as  head 
women's  leader. 

Bessie  was  the  granddaughter  of  Seminole  Chief,  Chili  Fish. 

Surviving  is  her  son,  Woodrow  Harjo  and  his  wife  Donna  of  Midwest  City; 
two  granddaughters,  Sarah  Harjo  of  Stillwater  and  Lauren  Harjo  of 
Midwest  City;  one  brother,  Leo  Fish  of  Holdenville  and  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

Pallbearers  for  the  services  will  be  Brownie  Harjo,  Leo  "Chebon"  Fish 
Jr.,  Elliot  "Chebon"  Buck,  Sterling  Harjo,  Chris  Goforth  and  Cary 
Goforth . 


Honorary  bearers  will  be  Dean  Goforth,  Nathan  "Wahoo"  Buck,  Robert 
Eugene  "Blackie"  Buck  and  J.W.  "Corney"  Buck. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
January  22,  2006 
Clyde  Vern  Giroux 

GIROUX  - Clyde  Vern  Giroux,  86,  passed  away  Thursday,  lanuary  19,  2006. 
He  was  born  a member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  in  Murdo,  SD  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1919  to  Vern  and  Grace  Giroux  who  preceded  him  in  death. 

He  was  married  to  Oleta  Waldon  Giroux  for  56  years  until  her  death  in 
1999.  Their  union  produced  five  children,  Clyde  Dr.  of  Tucson,  AZ,  Bruce 
of  Manhattan,  NY,  Sharon  and  husband,  Roy  of  El  Segundo,  CA,  Kat  of  Rio 
Rancho,  NM  and  Debbie  and  husband,  Henry  of  Albuquerque;  sister,  Wilma  and 
husband.  Bill  of  Marquette,  MI;  six  grandchildren;  and  six  great- 
grandchildren, one  of  who  preceded  him  in  death;  and  many  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins. 

He  attended  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  KS,  where  he  met  Oleta  and 
was  married.  He  then  served  in  the  European  Theater  in  WWII  as  a 1st  Sgt. 
in  the  Army.  He  was  a Los  Angeles  Policeman  and  Detective,  retiring  in 
1976  after  30  years  of  service.  Clyde  and  Oleta  then  moved  to  Albuquerque 
where  he  was  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Laguna  Pueblo  for  three  years  before 
completely  retiring  to  play  golf  and  being  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
for  Ballut  Abyad  Shrine  Temple.  He  was  devoted  to  his  children  from,  being 
the  little  league  manager  in  the  1950's  to  watching  his  great 
grandchildren  play  hockey  and  baseball  in  the  new  century.  Services  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  lanuary  26,  2006,  10:00  a.m.,  at  French  Mortuary, 
University  Blvd.  Chapel.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Gregory  Thompson, 
Nicholas  Thompson,  Brian  Hill,  Matthew  Duran,  Leo  Duran  and  Henry  Chavez. 
Friends  may  visit  French  Mortuary,  University  Blvd.  Chapel  on  Wednesday, 
6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

French  Mortuary  1111  University  Blvd.  NE  843-6333. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
January  2006 
David  Bernal 

David  Gerald  Bernal  born  September  15,  1954  of  Taos  Pueblo  passed  away 
unexpectedly  January  7,  2006. 

He  is  preceded  in  Death  by  his  Mother  Marie  Priscilla  Bernal,  Uncle  Paul 
J.  Bernal,  Anthony  Bernal,  Aunt  Emily  Bernal,  Grandparents  Marina  & Joe  I. 
Bernal,  Maria  Antonia  & Miguel  Mirabal,  cousins,  Leon  Mirabal,  Miguel 
Mirabal,  and  George  Mirabal. 

David  Gerald  was  a skilled  floor  finisher  and  professional  painter 
having  worked  on  many  exclusive  homes  and  offices  in  Aspen,  Colorado, 
Miami,  Florida,  and  most  recently  in  the  Taos  area.  He  enjoyed  working  in 
the  mountains,  and  was  a grand  woodsman  bringing  unfathomable  amounts  of 
wood  to  keep  the  house  warm  at  all  times.  He  was  a great  agriculturist  and 
he  took  care  of  his  Father  every  day. 

David  Gerald  is  survived  by  his  Father  Louis  F.  Bernal  of  Taos  Pueblo, 
sons  Justin  Michael  Bernal  of  Lake  Havasu,  Az,  Kai  Louis  Bernal  of  Taos 
Pueblo,  granddaughters,  Khye  Bernal,  and  Keara  Bernal,  brothers,  Roy 
Bernal,  Diego  'Wings'  Bernal,  Fernando  Bernal,  and  Michael,  Bernal. 

Sisters  Linda  Yardley,  Cynthia  Pemberton,  and  Nes  Marcus,  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews.  David  Gerald  touched  and  affected  the  lives  of  many 
people.  He  will  be  deeply  missed  by  his  family  and  friends,  whom  all  loved 
him  greatly. 

Catholic  Mass  was  conducted  by  Deacon  Don  at  St.  Geronimo  church  and 
traditional  burial  services  at  the  Taos  Pueblo  cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Taos  News. 

January  23,  2006 


Dessie  Bluehouse 
Shiprock 

Dec.  15,  1923  - Dan.  18,  2006 

Dessie  Bluehouse,  83,  of  Shiprock  died  on  Wednesday,  Danuary  18,  2006, 
at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  December 
15,  1923.  Dessie  is  born  of  the  Salt  people  for  the  Towering  House  people. 

Service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Dan.  24,  2006,  at  10  a.m.  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington,  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142  or  (505)  598-9636. 

Harriet  Manuelito 
Shiprock 

Dec.  27,  1956  - Dan.  20,  2006 

Harriet  Manuelito,  49,  of  Shiprock,  died  Friday  Dan.  20,  2006.  She  was 
born  on  Dec.  27,  1956,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  are  pending. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee,  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 

US  Highway  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Wilson  Chatto 

RAMAH  - Funeral  services  for  Wilson  Chatto,  79,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Dan.  18  at  the  Ramah  Nazarene  Church,  Ramah.  Pastor  Gilbert 
Maria  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Rocky 
Ridge . 

Visitation  will  be  held  today,  Tuesday,  Dan.  17  from  2-4  p.m.  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Chatto  died  Dan.  11  in  Zuni.  He  was  born  Oct.  15,  1927  in  Ramah  into  the 
Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Apache  People  Clan. 

Chatto  enjoyed  going  to  revivals.  He  was  a member  of  the  Inter-Spiritual 
Gospel  Ministry.  He  enjoyed  reading  the  Bible,  ranching,  walking  and 
traveling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Annie  Chatto;  sons.  Dames  W.  Chatto,  Fred 
Chatto,  Sr.  both  of  Ramah;  daughter,  Toodie  Pino;  nine  grandchildren  and 
11  great-grandchildren . 

Chatto  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Mariano  Chatto;  mother, 

Alice  C.  Dim;  brothers.  Nelson  Chatto,  Dohnny  Chatto,  Benson  Chatto,  Olson 
Chatto;  sister,  Pauline  Rafelito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Terry  Coho,  Dimmy  Chatto,  Donovan  Chatto,  Emerson 
Chatto,  Frederick  Chatto,  and  Vernon  Begaye. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dim  Curley 

GANADO  - Funeral  services  for  Dim  Curley,  87,  will  be  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Dan.  18  at  the  All  Saints  Catholic  Church,  Ganado.  Father  Flann 
O'Neal  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Ganado  community 
cemetery. 

Curley  died  Dan.  14  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  26,  1918  in  Salt 
Springs  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Yellow  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Benfred  Curley,  Ernest  Curley  both  of  Ganado, 
Leonard  Curley  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters,  Dulia  Curley  of  Window  Rock, 
Marie  Perkins  of  Rio  Rancho;  brother,  Herbert  Curley  of  Gallup;  sister. 

Rose  Tracy  of  Ganado;  13  grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

Curley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Evelyn  Curley;  father,  Hosteen 
Yellowhair;  mother,  Aszda  bahi  Yellowhair;  son,  Davis  Curley;  daughters, 
Evalena  Curley,  Evangelyn  Curley  and  Mary  LookingGlass . 

A reception  will  follow  at  the  Catholic  Hall  in  Ganado. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Anthony  Shorty 

PHOENIX,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Anthony  Brian  Shorty,  36,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dan.  18  at  the  Gospel  Light  House  Church,  Iyanbito. 


Pastor  Mark  Thomas  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  family  land  in 
Ramah . 

Visitation  will  be  held  today,  Ian.  17  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  from  4-5 

p.m. 

Shorty  died  Ian.  16  in  Maricopa,  Ariz.  He  was  born  May  6,  1969  in  Gallup 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People 
Clan . 

Shorty  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School  in  1997.  He  attended  SIPI  in 
Albuquerque,  studying  accounting.  He  also  attended  Southwest  Trucking 
School  in  Phoenix.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Shorty  was  a truck  driver  for 
R&K  Trucking  Co.  Shorty  was  a sports  enthusiast  and  enjoyed  traveling.  He 
enjoyed  running  cross  country,  playing  scrabble,  chess  and  being  with 
family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  Linda  Grass;  daughter.  Erica  R.  Shorty;  father, 

Gilbert  Shorty,  Sr.;  brothers,  Gary  Eriacho  of  Ramah,  Marlon  Shorty  of 
Albuquerque,  Gilbert  Shorty,  Dr.  of  Gallup;  sister,  Carole  Eriacho  of 
Ramah;  grandmother,  Martha  Eriacho  of  Ramah. 

Shorty  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Margaret  Eriacho;  maternal 
grandfather,  Desus  Eriacho;  paternal  grandparents,  Richard  Thomas  and 
Nezbah  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Eriacho,  Marlon  Shorty,  Gilbert  Shorty,  Dr., 
Hubert  Eriacho,  Dr.,  Richard  Thomas  and  Byron  Thomas. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Sherle  Tungovia 

CHURCH  ROCK  - Services  for  Sherle  Rose  Tungovia,  56,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Dan.  18  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Norman  Chee  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Rehoboth  community  cemetery. 

Tungovia  died  Dan.  14  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Oct.  30,  1950  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Tungovia  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School  in  1968.  She  received  her 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Nursing  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  an  avid  Dallas  Cowboys 
fan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Lowery  Tungovia  of  Polacca,  Ariz.;  son, 
Lowery  Tungovia,  Dr.  of  Albuquerque;  daughter,  Sheree  Tungovia  of 
Albuquerque;  parents,  Glenn  Y.  and  Lorene  Benally  Livingston  of  Church 
Rock;  brothers,  Edward  Livingston,  Ronnie  Livingston  both  of  Church  Rock, 
Robert  Livingston  of  Farmington,  Burton  Livingston,  Ronald  Livingston, 
both  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Leonard  Livingston  of  Gallup,  Alvin  Livingston, 
Allen  Livingston  both  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Glenn  Livingston,  Dr.  of  Wyo.; 
sister,  Sarah  Livingston  of  Church  Rock. 

Tungovia  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Eugene  Livingston. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ronald  Livingston,  Alvin  Livingston,  Ronnie 
Livingston,  Leonard  Livingston,  Burton  Livingston,  Robert  Livingston, 
Edward  Livingston,  Allen  Livingston,  and  Glenn  Livingston,  Dr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Michael  H.  Begay 

CROWNPOINT  - Private  services  for  Michael  H.  Begay,  7,  were  held  on 
Monday,  Dan.  16  in  Crownpoint.  Interment  followed  in  the  Crownpoint 
community  cemetery. 

Begay  died  Dan.  11  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dune  11,  1998  in 
Crownpoint . 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Go  to  www.compassionmortuary.com  to  send  condolences 

Danuary  18,  2006 
Daniel  Lincoln 

NAVADO  - Funeral  services  for  Daniel  Lincoln,  75,  will  be  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Dan.  19  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado.  Rev.  Sammie  K.  Begay 
will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  a family  land  in  Ganado. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Lincoln  died  Dan.  14  in  Navajo.  He  was  born  Feb.  10,  1930  in  Ganado  into 
the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 


Lincoln  graduated  from  Ganado  High  School.  He  attended  a vocational 
school  for  road  surveying.  For  the  duration  of  his  life  he  was  a heavy 
equipment  operator  for  various  construction  companies  and  in  1987  he 
retired  from  the  Navajo  Forest  Product  Industries  as  a heavy  equipment 
operator.  Lincoln  was  a pastor  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  enjoyed 
reading,  hiking,  socializing,  walking,  herding  sheep,  rodeos  and  spending 
time  with  his  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Dana  Dennis  Lincoln  of  Navajo,  Frank  Hardy, 
Sr.  of  Ganado,  Howard  Hardy,  Dr.  of  Coal  Mine,  Silvantis  Hardy,  Sr.  of 
Cornfields,  Arthur  Hardy,  Sr.  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughter,  Loretta  Martin 
of  Ganado;  brothers,  Thomas  Lincoln,  Sr.,  David  Lincoln,  Sr.,  Lee  Hardy, 

Sr.  all  of  Ganado;  sister,  Lena  Billie  of  Ganado;  37  grandchildren  and  25 
great-grandchildren . 

Lincoln  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Hardy- Lincoln;  wife. 
Rose  Marie  Lincoln;  parents,  Tulley  and  Zonnie  Lincoln;  brother,  Ben 
Harding;  sister,  Alice  Harding,  Hazel  Lincoln,  Eva  Showa,  Ethelene 
Silvers;  brother,  Ray  Hardy;  daughters,  Danita  Benally  and  Alberta  Wilson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Sammie  Slivers,  Dr.,  Ernest  Slivers,  Kevin  Hardy, 
Brian  Hardy,  Mannie  Hardy  and  Steven  Spahe. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Ganado  Chapter 
House . 

Danuary  19,  2006 
Catherine  Borunda 

NASCHITTI,  N.M.  - Graveside  services  for  Catherine  Borunda,  53,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Dan.  20  at  the  Naschitti  community  cemetery.  Father  Doe 
will  officiate. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  today,  Dan.  19  at  6:30  p.m.  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi. 

Borunda  died  Dan.  15  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Dec.  19,  1952  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Borunda  attended  Tohatchi  boarding  school,  Wingate  High  School, 
Intermountain  Indian  School  and  Navajo  Community  College. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Fidel  Borunda  of  Navajo;  sons,  Dohn  Tapia 
of  Navajo,  Ricardo  Tapia  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Desarah  Delgado  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Davina  Borunda,  Nicole  Borunda  both  of  Navajo;  mother.  Laurel  Dale 
of  Naschitti;  brothers.  Dames  Dale  of  Farmington,  Albert  Dale,  Cedric  Dale, 
Bobby  Dale,  Ronald  Dale,  all  of  Naschitti,  Wallace  Dale  of  Albuquerque; 
sisters,  Martha  Daw  of  Tuba  City,  Marie  Maloney  of  Shonto,  Ariz.,  Karen 
Dale,  Loula  Walters,  both  of  Naschitti,  Eva  Willoughby  of  Mexican  Springs, 
Anita  Brown  of  Twin  Lakes;  and  six  grandchildren . 

Borunda  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Hoskie  Dale;  and  son,  Shawn 
Dale. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dohn  Tapia,  Ricardo  Tapia,  Wallace  Dale,  Doran  Dale, 
Ira  Baker  and  Hank  Tsinnie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Naschitti  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Arlinda  Dake 

PREWITT,  N.M.  - Funeral  services  for  Arlinda  Ann  Dake,  40,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Dan.  21  at  the  Blue  Mountain,  Prewitt.  Pastor  Edward 
King  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Prewitt. 

Dake  died  Dan.  16  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Feb.  17,  1965  into  the 
Zia  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Dake  attended  Thoreau  High  School.  She  was  employed  with  several  hotels 
in  Grants  and  enjoyed  cleaning,  reading  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Aurty  Yazzie  of  Bluewater;  sons,  Brandon 
Yazzie,  Brian  Yazzie  both  of  Prewitt;  daughters,  Tonya  Garcia  of  Bluewater, 
Melinda  Garcia  of  Grants,  Vanessa  Garica,  Tracy  Garcia  both  of  Prewitt; 
mother,  Rosie  Ann  Dake;  stepfather,  Casuse  Dake  both  of  Prewitt;  brother, 
Paul  Melvin  Dake  of  Prewitt;  sister,  Roseleen  Dake  of  Prewitt;  grandmother, 
Dulia  Dake  of  Prewitt  and  one  grandchild. 

Dake  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  Olson  Dake,  Sr. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Dennis  Yazzie,  Norman  Willie,  Jimson  Wilson,  Paul 
Johnson,  John  Jake,  Jr.  and  Glen  Curley. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Baca  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Eddie  Watson 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Eddie  Watson,  57,  will  be  11  a.m. 
on  Friday,  Jan.  20  at  Silver  Creek  Mortuary  Chapel,  Tse  Bonito.  Interment 
will  follow  on  a family  plot  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Watson  died  Jan.  15  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Feb.  14,  1948  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  Water 
People  Clan. 

Watson  attended  school  in  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  and  graduated  in  1967.  He  was 
a self  employed  kachina  carver  and  was  a certified  welder.  He  enjoyed 
socializing  with  friends,  reading,  playing  the  guitar  and  was  an  artist. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Ranzy  Watson,  Leon  Watson  both  of  Fort 
Defiance;  daughters,  Leba  Ann  Dedman  of  Fort  Defiance,  Lavonne  Watson  of 
Gallup;  brother,  Wilfred  Watson  of  Hunters  Point;  sisters,  Maggie  King, 
Eleanor  Nez  both  of  Fort  Defiance,  Bette  Jean  Johnson  of  Kayenta, 
Alkinibaah  Watson-Mermejo  of  Penasco,  N.M.;  and  six  grandchildren . 

Watson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Effie  Watson;  parents,  Lowe 
Watson,  Mary  Rose  Nez;  step-father,  Alfred  Nez;  sisters,  Caroline  Nez, 
Peggy  Nez;  brothers,  Alfred  Nez,  Jr.  and  Joseph  Watson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leon  L.  Watson,  Tommy  Nez,  Alfred  Woodie  Goodman, 
Mica  Yazzie,  Robert  F.  Johnson  and  Wilfred  Watson. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Chapter  House. 

Loretta  Dayzie 

KLAGETOH  - Funeral  services  for  Loretta  Dayzie,  64,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Jan.  20  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Sister  Suzanne  Jamison  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Klagetoh  community  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  service. 

Dayzie  died  Jan.  8 in  Gardena,  Calif.  She  was  born  March  29,  1941  in 
Ganado  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Dayzie  attended  Klagetoh  Day  School,  Intermountain  Indian  School.  She 
was  a seamstress  and  enjoyed  cooking,  reading  and  sewing. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Glenn  Shorty,  Jeffery  Shorty,  Joseph  Shorty, 
Jr.  all  of  Gardena,  Calif.;  brothers,  Joe  Franklin  of  Luepp,  Ariz.,  John  L 
Begay  of  Klagetoh,  Lee  L.  Begay  of  Burnham,  MacDonald  Boyd  of  Many  Farm; 
sisters,  Alice  Larry  of  Thoreau,  Ellen  Dove  of  Broadway,  Va.;  five 
grandchildren  and  one  grandchild. 

Dayzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Shorty,  Sr.;  parents 
Tom  Begay  and  Pauline  Boyd  Begay;  maternal  grandparents,  Charley  and  Ason 
Yazhe  Boyd;  sister,  Emma  L.  Begay  and  brother,  Keeland  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Danny  Reese,  Steven  Thompson,  Lee  Begay,  Dennis 
Yazzie,  Malcolm  Charley  Boyd  and  MacDonald  Boyd. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Klagetoh  Chapter 
House . 

January  20,  2006 
William  Raymond 

LITTLEWATER,  N.M.  - Funeral  services  for  William  E.  Raymond,  91,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Jan.  21  in  Littlewater.  Johnny  Platero  will  officiate 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crownpoint  community  cemetery. 

Raymond  died  Jan.  17  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  April  20,  1914  in 
Littlewater  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People 
Clan . 

Raymond  graduated  from  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  was  a DNA 
advocate  and  chapter  secretary. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Harry  Raymond  of  Heartbutte,  N.M.;  sister, 
Irene  Jimmie  of  Heartbutte;  four  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren 

Raymond  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife.  Flora  Raymond;  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Juan  Chiquito;  brother,  Walter  Juan;  sisters,  Esther  Marion  and 


Bessie  C.  Platero. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Littlewater  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

David  Shorty,  Dr. 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  for  David  F.  Shorty,  Dr.,  51,  will  be  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Dan.  21  at  the  First  United  Methodist  Church.  Rev.  Layloni 
Drake  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Shorty,  Dr.  died  Dan.  18  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  25,  1954  in  Corona, 
Calif. 

Shorty,  Dr.  served  in  the  US  Army  for  six  years  during  the  Vietnam  Era. 
He  returned  to  the  area  and  worked  as  an  EMT  in  McKinley  County  and  the 
Navajo  Nation  Risk  Management  for  18  years.  He  enjoyed  cooking,  sitting  at 
the  casino  and  being  with  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Rose  M.  Shortey  of  Gallup;  sons,  David  F. 
Shortey,  III,  Michael  D.  Shortey,  Robert  C.  Shortey,  both  of  Gallup; 
daughters,  Miranda  E.  Shortey,  Traci  L.  Shortey,  both  of  Gallup;  sister, 
Beverley  Daramillo  of  Bullhead  City,  Ariz. 

Shorty,  Dr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  David  Floyd  Shortey; 
mother,  Minnie  Naha  Shortey. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Montegomery  Bitsuie,  Tom  Manning,  III,  Ferrell  Naha, 
Brogan  Quintana,  Edgar  Shupla,  Stephan  Tootsie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bob  Tabaha 

HUNTERS  POINT,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Bob  Tabaha,  84,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Dan.  21  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father 
Gilbert  Schneider,  O.F.M.  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the 
St.  Michaels  community  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  before  services. 

Tabaha  died  Dan.  18  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Dune  17,  1921  in 
Hunters  Point  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Tabaha  was  a track  layer  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railway.  He  was  a rancher, 
medicine  man  and  silversmith. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Tabaha  of  Hunter  Point;  sons,  Francis 
Tabaha  of  Hunters  Point,  Dan  Tabaha  of  Window  Rock,  Frederick  Tabaha  of  St 
Michaels;  daughters,  Alice  Emerson,  Evelyn  Dale,  Lena  Shorty,  Mary  Agnes 
Tabaha,  Nancy  Tabaha  all  of  Hunters  Point,  Catherine  Tabaha,  Sally  Shurley 
of  Window  Rock,  Arvisa  Tabaha,  Charlene  Tabaha,  Rosemary  Tabaha  all  of 
Fort  Defiance;  sister,  Rena  Parkett  of  Hunters  Point;  31  grandchildren  and 
36  great-grandchildren . 

Tabaha  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hastin  bina'a'dini  and 
Alcihazba;  brothers,  Harry,  Tobias,  Flavin  Tabaha;  daughter,  Elsie  Tabaha. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Stanford  Shorty,  Norton  Emerson,  Nathan  Emerson, 
Nathaniel  Emerson,  Frederick  Tabaha  and  Herman  Dale. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  21,  2006 
Dames  Smith  Sr. 

IYANBITO,  N.M.  - Funeral  services  for  Dames  K.  Smith,  Sr.,  67,  will  be 
10  a.m.  on  Monday,  Dan.  23  at  the  Iyanbito  Gospel  Lighthouse  Church. 

Pastor  Mark  Thomas  will  officiate. 

Smith  died  Dan.  17  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Nov.  4,  1938  in  Fort 
Wingate  into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan 

Smith  attended  Iyanbito  Day  School,  and  Intermountain  Indian  School  in 
Brigham,  Utah.  He  was  a Marine  from  1956  to  1961.  He  was  a saddle  maker  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  a carpenter  with  the  Navajo  ONEO  program.  Smith  enjoyed 
drawing,  listening  to  gospel  music,  watching  wrestling,  and  making 
sandpainting. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Edward  K.  Smith,  Dames  K.  Smith,  Dr.  both  of 
Iyanbito,  Leo  Tom  of  Gamerco;  daughters,  Berlinda  K.  Smith  of  Iyanbito, 
Winifred  K.  Rice  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Ambrose  King,  Sr.  of  Gallup, 


Raymond  King  of  Iyanbito;  sisters,  Bernice  R.  Willie,  Beatrice  Johnson, 

Cora  K.  Endito  all  of  Iyanbito,  Geraldine  King  of  Tohatchi;  18 
grandchildren,  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Buck  King;  mother,  Minnie 
King  Enrike;  wife,  Nellie  K.  Smith;  sons,  Ira  K.  Smith;  daughters,  Sophia 
K.  Smith  and  Natalie  K.  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ambrose  King,  Dr.,  Peter  Johnson,  Leo  Tom,  Elmer  Tom, 
Edward  King  and  Chester  Charley. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

January  23,  2006 
Vida  Mae  Nelson 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Vida  Mae  Nelson,  65,  will  be  at  11 
a.m.,  with  viewing  at  10  a.m.,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  24,  2006,  at  St.  Dominic's 
Church,  Fort  Defiance.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider,  OFM,  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Fort  Defiance  Community  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be 
today  (Monday)  from  5-7  p.m.  at  the  Silver  Creek  Mortuary,  Tse  Bonito. 

Nelson  died  Thursday,  Jan.  19  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Feb.  3, 

1940,  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  One  Walks  Around  One  Clan  for  the  Red 
Running  Into  Water  Clan. 

Vida  was  a homemaker.  She  attended  Chemawa  Indian  School  or  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  School,  Window  Rock  High  School;  and  Dallas  Business  School.  She 
worked  at  Texas  Instruments  in  Dallas  for  two  years.  She  returned  to  Fort 
Defiance  in  1970.  She  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to  her  family.  She  was 
a loving  wife,  mother,  grandmother,  sister,  and  a friend. 

Survivors  include  husband,  Tom  Nelson,  Jr.  of  Fort  Defiance;  son,  Boris 
C.  Nelson  of  Phoenix;  daughter  Sonia  Nelson  of  Albuquerque;  brothers  Louis 
Wauneka,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz.,  Carl  Wauneka,  Klagetoh  , and  Freddie 
Wauneka,  Farmington;  sisters,  Linda  Garnenez  and  Jane  Benally,  Shiprock; 
Esabelle  Fuller,  Nellie  Roanhorse,  Martha  Joe,  Della  John,  Fort  Defiance; 
Eleanor  Bustamente,  Artesia,  N.M.;  and  Louise  Chambellan,  Rio  Rancho,  N.M. 

; and  four  grandchildren . 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Hosteen  L.  and  Anita  Wauneka; 
and  brothers  Dan  Wauneka,  David  Wauneka,  and  Billy  Wauneka. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tom  Nelson,  Jr.;  Boris  Nelson,  Edward  Willie, 

Corbert  Goldtooth,  Benny  Joe  Sr.,  and  Jason  Wauneka. 

The  family  will  meet  at  the  families  residence  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary,  Tse  Bonito,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gilbert  Blackgoat 

RABBIT  BRUSH  - Funeral  Services  for  Gilbert  Blackgoat,  56,  will  be  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  24,  at  the  Assembly  of  God  in  Fort  Defiance.  Burial 
will  be  held  at  the  family  plot. 

Blackgoat  died  on  Jan.  19,  2006,  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  on  May  8,  1949, 
in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People  Clan. 

Blackgoat  attended  school  in  Window  Rock.  He  worked  as  a carpenter  and  a 
maintenance  man  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Navajo  Forest  Product 
Industry  in  Fort  Defiance  and  Navajo.  He  was  a life-long  rancher  and 
farmer.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  sports  activities,  attended  games  and 
supported  his  children  in  athletics.  He  loved  being  with  his  family  and 
never  hesitated  to  help  other  people. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Louise  Marie  Blackgoat;  son,  Kevin  Blackgoat; 
daughters,  Ophelia  Blackgoat  and  Sandra  A.  Blackgoat;  sisters,  Loretta 
Martin,  Elsie  Morris,  Nellie  M.  Damon  and  Roberta  Boyd;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Blackgoat  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Jim  Blackgoat;  mother, 
Louise  Yaseabah  Blackgoat;  brothers,  Melvin  and  James  Blackgoat;  sisters, 
Eleanor  Taliman  and  Rosemary  Laughlin. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Chapter  House.  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sam  Bain  Jr. 

WINSLOW  - Funeral  Services  for  Sam  Bain,  Jr.,  81,  were  held  today 
(Monday)  Jan.  23,  2006,  at  the  Indian  Wells  Presbyterian  Church. 


Bain  retired  from  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  He  was  a carpenter,  rancher,  and  a 
man  of  many  trades.  He  lived  in  Indian  Wells  all  his  life. 

Bain  was  Towering  House  People  Clan  born  for  the  Honey  Combed  Rock 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Susie  Bain;  sons,  Stanley,  Dicky,  Robert 
Bain  and  Leonard  Morris;  daughters,  Lena  Singer,  Nellie  Long,  Marie  Bain 
and  Tina  Samm;  23  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

Bain  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Sam  Bain  Sr.  and  Bah  Bain; 
son,  Freddie  Bain;  and  daughter,  Marjorie  Bain. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

January  18,  2006 

Kee  Joseph  Kearns 

Funeral  Services  for  Kee  Joseph  Kearns  were  held  Jan.  13,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  Catholic  Church  in  Holbrook.  Interment  followed  in  the  Holbrook 
Cemetery. 

Kee,  61,  passed  away  Jan.  7,  at  the  Tuba  City  Regional  Health  Center.  He 
was  born  in  Ganado.  He  attended  the  Kearns  Canyon  Boarding  School  and 
Holbrook  Jr.  High  School.  He  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  High  School 
Kee  received  his  Electrical  Trade  Certification  from  Haskell  Indian 
College  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  He  worked  at  Page  Power  Plant,  Cholla  Power 
Plant,  Navajo  County  and  the  Holbrook  Post  Office.  His  hobbies  included 
silversmith,  leather  making,  and  ranch  work,  gardening  and  enjoyed  cooking 
and  baking  for  his  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Kenny  Kearns  and  Kevin  Kearns,  both  of 
Phoenix;  brothers,  Paul  Kearns  of  Greasewood,  Morris  Kearns  of  Tohatchi,  N.M 
, Thomas  Kearns  of  Holbrook,  Lawrence  Kearns  of  Greasewood,  Eugene  Kearns  of 
Albuquerque  and  Jack  Kearns  of  Sanders;  sisters,  Nellie  Tyler  of  Page,  Amy 
Begay  of  Greasewood,  Louise  Lopez  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Sharon  Kearns  of 
St.  Michael,  Mary  Ann  Nez  of  Greasewood  and  Rose  Hoskie-Tom  of  Indian 
Wells;  and  two  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Joe  and  Barbara  Kearns;  brother, 
Bahe  Kearns;  and  sister,  Verna  Dixon. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Winslow  Mail. 

January  18,  2006 

Della  Yonnie 

Della  M.  Yonnie,  34,  died  Friday,  Jan.  13,  2006,  in  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  Yonnie  was  born  March  12,  1971,  in  Fort  Defiance  to  Raymond  and 
Joanne  Begay.  She  attended  Many  Farms  Elementary  School,  Chinle  Junior 
High,  Winslow  High  School,  Phoenix  College  and  Northland  Pioneer  College. 
She  was  accepted  to  University  of  California  Berkeley  and  was  scheduled  to 
attend  in  fall  2006  with  a full  scholarship. 

She  worked  at  the  Phoenix  Job  Corps  Center  for  more  than  eight  years, 
where  she  very  much  enjoyed  working  with  the  youth. 

Mrs.  Yonnie  was  outgoing,  athletic  and  always  helping  others.  She  was 
the  family  comedian,  always  wanting  to  make  everyone  laugh. 

Her  clan  was  of  the  Kinyaa'  a'  anii-Towering  House,  Ta ' chii ' nii-Red 
Streak  People,  Tse ' nji ' kini ' -The  Rock  House  People  and  Todich ' ii ' nii-  The 
Bitter  Water  People. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Jolisa,  Isaac  and  Melissa  Yonnie; 
parents  Joanne  (Felix)  Tsinijinnie  of  Standing  Horse  Mesa  and  Ray  (Jackie) 
Begay  of  Many  Farms;  brothers  Loren  (Vera)  Begay  of  Phoenix,  Darrell 
(Toni)  Williams  of  Phoenix  and  Julian  (Rose)  Williams  of  Cameron;  sisters 
Theresa  Williams  of  Standing  Horse  Mesa,  Angie  (Antone)  Begay  of  Phoenix, 
Joleen  (Harold)  Yellowhair  of  Page  and  Lorentia  (Donovan)  Franklin  of 
Standing  Horse  Mesa;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Jim  Yonnnie. 


January  20,  2006 


Rose  S.  Maloney 

Rose  Singer  Maloney  (Dza'ani')  died  Tuesday,  Ian.  17,  2006.  She  was  94. 

She  was  born  Dec.  30,  1911,  at  Gray  Mountain,  where  she  grew  up,  married 
and  made  a life.  She  was  well  known  for  her  Thunderstorm  Pattern  rugs. 

Mrs.  Maloney  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Alice  Max,  Betty  Cody  and 
Laure  Maloney;  son  Donald  Maloney;  32  grandchildren;  and  32  great- 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  El  Nathan  Church  with 
burial  to  follow  at  Citizens  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

January  17,  2006 
Roderick  Joe  Banashley 

Roderick  Joe  Banashley,  20,  died  Monday,  Jan.  9,  2006  in  Whiteriver. 

Roderick  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Roselind  Truax;  father,  Thomas 
Banashley,  Jr.;  brothers,  Ramley  Ferris  Banashley  and  William  Earl  Pinal; 
grandmother,  Mollie  A.  Colelay;  niece,  Raina  Ferrshia  Banashley;  nephew, 
Matthew  Earl  Pinal;  Godparents,  Reese  & Dianna  Loas;  uncles,  Vance  Colelay, 
Larry  Colelay,  Sr.,  Joe  Colelay,  Jr.,  LeArkie  Banashley,  Gerald  Banashley, 
Arno  Banashley,  Robin  Banashley;  aunts,  Georgianna  Truax,  Darlene  James, 
Charlene  Bonito,  Joesphine  Brown,  Arlene  C.  Manuel,  Kayona  Altaha,  Leona 
Clendon,  Sheree  Massey. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Iza  Dora  Bylas  Banashley; 
grandfathers,  Joe  Colelay,  Sr.  and  Thomas  Banashley,  Sr. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  Monday,  Jan.  16th  in  Whiteriver.  Interment 
was  in  the  Whiteriver  Cemetery. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements. 

For  those  who  have  special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private 
condolences  or  sign  an  online  guest  book,  visit  www.owensmortuary.com. 

January  20,  2006 

Joseph  E.  Burnette 

Joseph  E.  Burnette  entered  into  rest  Jan.  12,  2006  in  Phoenix. 

He  was  born  April  20,  1920  in  Cedar  Creek.  He  was  a World  War  II  veteran. 

Joseph  is  survived  by  many  nieces,  relatives  and  friends.  He  will  be 
missed  dearly  by  all. 

A wake  will  start  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Jan.  19  at  his  residence  in 
Whiteriver.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  21  at 
The  Family  Lighthouse  Church  in  Canyon  Day  with  Pastor  Reno  Johnson  Sr. 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Morning  Dove  Cemetery  in  Cedar  Creek. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 

Vince  Wayne  Declay 

Vince  Wayne  Declay,  also  known  as  Pooh  Bear,  of  Whiteriver,  went  home  to 
be  with  the  Lord  Jan.  14,  2006  in  Fort  Apache. 

He  was  born  May  31,  1983  in  Whiteriver. 

Vince  is  survived  by  his  father,  Vance  Declay;  mother,  Belva  Talgo 
Declay;  daughter,  Brandi  Lowell  Declay;  son,  Vincell  Rayshante  Declay; 
brother.  Dusty  Declay;  sisters  Shanell  Fawn  Declay,  Kesli  Lashae  Declay; 
companion,  Randa  Beatty;  maternal  grandparents,  Ferris  and  Genevieve 
Talgo;  maternal  grandmother,  Agnes  Declay;  uncles  Raymond  Ferris  Talgo, 
McDaniel  Declay;  aunts  Deana  Chatlin,  Sandra  Declay,  Genevieve  Burnette, 
Charlotte  Declay,  Jeanette  Declay;  along  with  many  cousins,  relatives  and 
friends . 

Vince  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Rex  Declay; 
uncle  Edwin  Declay. 

A two  night  wake  will  start  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Jan.  20  at  Vance  and 
Belva  Talgo  Declay's  residence  in  Whiteriver.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Jan.  22  at  The  Family  Lighthouse  Church  in  Canyon 
Day,  with  Pastor  Edmund  Cosay  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Canyon 
Day  Cemetery  in  Whiteriver. 


Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

lanuary  17,  2006 

Dennis  Reed 
1946  ~ 2006 

Dennis  Reed,  age  59,  of  Roosevelt  died  lanuary  12,  2006  at  the  Uintah 
Basin  Medical  Center. 

Dennis  was  born  December  8,  1946  in  Ft.  Duchesne  to  Stacy  Robb  Reed  and 
Elsie  May  Denver  Reed. 

Dennis  enjoyed  the  mountains,  fishing  and  sitting  around  the  camp  fire 
telling  stories.  He  liked  to  play  cards  and  domino's.  He  loved  Elvis  music 
and  was  known  as  the  "Indian  Fonzie".  He  loved  his  family  and  will  be 
dearly  missed.  He  was  loved  by  his  very  best  friends. 

Dennis  is  survived  by  his  children,  Dennis  Reed,  lr.,  Stephen  Reed, 
Shawna  Reed,  all  of  Ogden;  Carrie  Reed,  Shawn  Reed,  both  of  SLC;  brothers 
and  sisters,  Nellie  Fields,  Grass  Valley,  CA;  Rita  McNac,  Tulsa,  OK; 

Stacey  (Sonny)  Robb  Reed,  lr.,  Oglala,  SD;  Martin  Reed,  Roosevelt; 

Beatrice  (Booge)  Harper,  Las  Cruces,  NM;  Henry  Reed,  Sr.,  Roosevelt; 
Clarinda  (Inga)  Hollenkamp,  Louisville,  KY;  Wayne  Reed,  Sr.,  Roosevelt; 
Mary  Homma,  Katy,  TX;  Pauline  Reed,  Casa  Grande  AZ;  many  uncles,  aunts, 
nephews,  nieces  and  cousins. 

Dennis  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  son  Dominic,  brothers  and 
sisters,  Melvin  Reed,  Lura  Hrabe,  and  Neldon  Reed 

Funeral  services  held  Saturday,  lanuary  15,  2006  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the 
Hullinger  Mortuary  with  cremation  following  services. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

lanuary  16,  2006 

Ida  Diggie  Broncho 

Ida  Mildred  Diggie  Broncho,  81,  passed  away  December  27,  2005  from 
natural  causes  at  her  home  on  Diggie  Road  in  Gibson. 

She  was  born  February  12,  1924  in  Fort  Hall  to  Charley  Diggie  and 
Peahbah  Having  Hooves  Diggie.  She  was  the  youngest  of  six  siblings.  Her 
mother  was  full  Bannock  and  her  father  was  of  the  Boise  Shoshone  band. 

She  attended  the  Fort  Hall  Boarding  School.  She  married  Charlie  Broncho 
and  they  were  later  divorced.  She  then  married  Raymond  Preacher  and  they 
divorced . 

She  worked  at  the  Colonial  Inn  in  Blackfoot  as  a cook.  She  also  worked 
in  the  potato  warehouses.  In  addition,  she  sewed  beadwork  for  a living. 

She  believed  in  the  Sundance  religion. 

Ida  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren 
She  loved  to  travel,  gardening  and  going  to  powwows. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons  Ellery  M.  Broncho  Sr.;  Duan  Broncho;  and 
Dennis  Broncho;  two  daughters  Evelyn  Broncho  and  Renee  Preacher;  36 
grandchildren  and  40  great  grandchildren;  along  with  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  six  children  Christine  Broncho;  Douglas 
Broncho;  Charlie  Diggie;  Clarence  Preacher;  and  Tommy  Lee  Preacher;  a 
brother  Eugene  "Azee"  Diggie;  five  sisters  Effie  Diggie  Houtz;  Mabel 
Diggie;  Nessie  Diggie  Stone;  and  Nettie  Diggie  Racehorse;  Gladys  Diggie 
Burns;  an  uncle  Big  limmie;  a granddaughter  Carmen  Edmo;  two  grandsons 
Dustin  Coby;  and  Elias  Afraid  of  Bear;  an  uncle  Layton  Littlejohn. 

Viewing  is  at  the  Diggie  residence  south  of  Schilling  Bridge  just  east 
of  Diggie  Road  on  Thursday,  December  29,  2005  until  time  of  burial.  A 
prayer  service  is  Saturday,  December  31  at  noon  at  her  residence.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  Gibson  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  family  directed  with  the  assistance  of  Bannock 
Pride . 


Venus  Ingawanup  Mitchell 


LINCOLN  CREEK  - Venus  Ingawanup  Mitchell, 86,  passed  away  December  25, 
2005,  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

She  was  born  January  1,  1919,  to  Roy  Ingawanup  and  Esther  Teton 
Ingawanup,  in  Lincoln  Creek  on  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  Idaho. 

Lincoln  Creek  - southeast  of  Blackfoot  was  known  as  home  for  Venus 
Mitchell  for  86  years.  She  was  a true  hand  to  her  father  when  working  the 
family  ranch.  Venus  had  a true  smile  both  inside  and  out  and  enjoyed  every 
minute  working  her  ground,  singing  her  songs,  and  visiting  her  family  and 
friends  throughout  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation. 

She  was  a traditional  dancer,  held  proud  to  her  handiwork  done  with  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  displayed  her  beauty  throughout  Native  celebrations 
Venus  was  a devoted  individual  to  her  obligations  both  before  and  after 
retirement.  She  continued  to  work  her  farm  and  raise  cattle.  Venus  had  a 
fierce  eye  when  an  individual  crossed  her  path  - later  on  in  years,  yet 
she  would  soon  forget  and  throw  a smile  at  you. 

She  was  retired  from  the  Steiner  Corp.  American  Linen  Supply  after  30 
years  of  service.  She  began  working  for  American  Linen  in  August  of  1950 
and  since  that  time  missed  less  than  five  days  of  work  due  to  illness. 
During  that  time,  she  noted  the  passing  of  wooden  wash  wheels  and  the 
development  of  non-press  garments.  She  was  the  first  person  to  receive  an 
award  from  the  company  for  employee  of  the  month.  Before  starting  with 
American  Linen,  she  was  a journeyman  welder  in  a shipyard  in  Washington. 

She  is  survived  by;  her  daughter,  Beatrice  and  her  son-in  law,  Ross 
Sockzehigh,  of  Yakama,  Washington,  granddaughter,  Roxanne  Sockzehigh, 
Lincoln  Creek,  and  a grandson,  Darwin  Sockzehigh,  (Tess  French),  three 
great-grand  children;  Pamela,  Oscar,  and  Triselle  Sockzehigh;  Sisters 
Florence  (Franklin)  Wheeler,  Fort  Hall,  Louida  Linger,  Fort  Hall,  and  Doris 
Brunette,  Ross  Fork.  Last  but  not  least,  her  trusty  companion,  Brodie  (her 
dog). 

Venus  touched  them  with  special  memories  and  will  always  remain  "Gram." 
Her  immediate  family  is  small  but  her  extended  family  is  large. 

Preceding  her  in  death  was  her  husband,  Charles  Mitchell,  whom  she  later 
separated  from  and  her  long  time  companion,  Ted  Strombeck,  Brothers; 
Nelson,  Edwin  "Ingie,  and  Rodrick  Ingawanup,  half-brother;  Frank  Tecumeets 
Sister;  Marietta  Strombeck,  older  sister  Iva  Momashoup,  half-sister's 
Jessie  Tecumeets,  Bessie  Tecumeets,  her  parents;  Roy  and  Ester  Ingawanup, 
and  grandparents  Oliver  and  Sig-Wep  Teton. 

A traditional  viewing  was  at  Venus's  residence  on  Little  Indian  Road, 
Lincoln  Creek,  from  Monday,  December  26  until  traditional  services  at  10 
am  on  Wednesday,  December  28.  Burial  was  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Lincoln  Creek 
Cemetery. 

All  funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Sockzehigh 
family. 

Kyle  Bercier 

FORT  HALL  - Kyle  Bercier,  16,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  Saturday, 
December  24,  2005  from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 

He  was  born  Dune  25,  1989  in  Pocatello,  Idaho  to  Ernest  Alexander 
Bercier  Jr.  and  Carol  I.  Nevada. 

He  had  lived  his  entire  life  in  Fort  Hall.  He  was  a junior  at  Sho-Ban 
High  School  and  participated  in  basketball  and  wrestling. 

He  enjoyed  hunting  and  being  with  his  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Ernest  and  Carol  of  Fort  Hall;  brother, 
Colton  Carl  Bercier  (15)  and  sister,  Jessica  Rose  Bercier  (17)  both  of 
Fort  Hall;  niece,  Thalia  Rose  Brunette;  grandmothers,  Loretta  Mosho  and 
Joyce  Leon  George. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfathers,  Carl  Dean  Nevada  and 
Ernest  Alexander  Bercier,  Sr. 

A traditional  burial  service  will  be  held  2:00  p.m.  Thursday,  December 
29,  2005  at  the  Cedars  Cemetery. 

His  body  was  taken  to  the  family  home  on  Reservation  and  Rio  Vista  Roads 
at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  December  27,  2005  until  time  of  burial  on  Thursday, 
December  29,  2005. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Hawker  Funeral  Home. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

Danuary  23,  2006 
Elizabeth  Sandra  Washakie 

ETHETE  - A funeral  service  for  Elizabeth  Sandra  Washakie,  47,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Han.  24,  at  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete,  with 
the  Rev.  Tom  Means  officiating. 

An  evening  service  will  be  conducted  today,  Dan.  23,  at  184  Cameahwait 
Drive,  Charlie  Town,  Fort  Washakie. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

She  died  Friday,  Dan.  20,  2006,  in  Lander. 

Born  March  13,  1958,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Phyllis 
Buckman  Tillman  and  Frank  Tillman  Dr. 

She  was  a life-long  resident  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation.  She 
attended  schools  at  Mill  Creek,  Palmer  High  School  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  and  Kicking  Horse  Dob  Corps  in  Montana,  where  she  earned  her 
certificate  in  culinary  arts. 

In  her  leisure,  she  enjoyed  cooking,  beading,  playing  bingo,  playing 
cards,  reading  horror  stories,  attending  powwows,  hand  games,  swimming  and 
cook  outs.  She  also  enjoyed  traveling  to  Idaho  and  Montana  to  be  with  her 
family,  friends  and  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Tuvita  Shavehead  and  Collettee 
Ganadonegro  and  her  husband  of  Fort  Washakie;  her  son,  Nathan  Tillman  and 
his  companion  of  Lander;  three  brothers,  Dohnny  Tillman  of  Billings,  Mont., 
Frank  Tillman  and  his  wife  of  Fort  Washakie,  and  Henry  Tillman  of  Ethete; 
her  sister,  Valerie  Tillman  of  Hardin,  Mont.;  five  grandchildren;  and 
other  family  members,  Marjorie  Tillman,  Leona,  Elvina,  Marion  and  Beatrice 
Buckman,  Elva  and  Clayton  Running  Crane,  Georgetta  and  Slick  Revere, 

Sandra  and  Zelda  Tillman,  Pat  McLeod,  George  Buckman,  Alphia  Antelope  and 
Leland,  Benny,  Lloyd  and  Lee  Tillman. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Lefale  Emmett  Washakie;  her 
parents;  her  son,  Willis  Shavehead;  her  grandparents  Laura  and  Dohn 
Buckman,  Frank  Tillman  Sr.;  and  other  family  members.  Acacia  Shavehead, 
William  Tillman,  Nohndasoxgee  Tillman,  Edward  and  Alfred  Buckman,  Deloren, 
Freeman  and  Adrienne  Tillman,  Cynthia  St.  Clair  and  Gus  Potter. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort 
Washakie . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Danuary  22,  2006 

Gloria  Dean  Little  Light  Castro 

CROW  AGENCY  - Gloria  Dean  Little  Light  Castro,  44,  of  Crow  Agency, 
passed  away  Friday,  Dan.  20,  2006,  in  the  Crow  Agency  Indian  Health 
Service  Hospital. 

She  was  born  March  11,  1961,  in  Crow  Agency,  a descendent  of  Chief  Crazy 
Head,  was  the  daughter  of  Gerald  Little  Light,  Sr.  and  Corrine  Onion  Chief 
Child.  She  grew  up  in  the  Crow  Agency  area  and  attended  schools  in  Crow 
Agency,  before  completing  her  education  in  Kennewick,  Wash.  While  in 
school,  she  participated  in  basketball  and  volleyball. 

Gloria  married  Patrick  Nomee  and  they  were  later  divorced.  She  married 
Felix  Castro  II  on  Dec.  5,  2003,  in  Hardin,  and  the  couple  made  their  home 
in  Crow  Agency. 

She  worked  as  a Certified  Nurse  Assistant  and  most  recently  for  the  Crow 
Tribal  maintenance  department.  She  was  a member  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan 
and  a child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan.  She  was  a hard  working,  outgoing, 
socializing  person,  who  was  always  able  to  find  ways  of  making  money.  She 
trained  horses  and  was  a horseracing  fan  who  regularly  attended  Billings 
horse  races,  as  well  as  attending  the  1987  Kentucky  Derby.  She  was 
creative  person  who  enjoyed  cooking  and  making  homemade  gifts,  arts  and 
crafts . 

Her  parents  preceded  Gloria  in  death. 


Survivors  include  her  husband,  Felix;  a daughter,  Pricilla  Nomee; 
adopted  son,  Brent  Other  Medicine;  her  sisters,  Lucille  Other  Medicine, 
Renee  Little  Light,  Geraldine  (Francis)  Little  Light-LaPlant,  Clara 
(Oscar)  Martinez  and  Dora  (Lawrence)  Plenty  Hawk;  her  brothers,  Bruce 
(Cathy)  and  Gerald  (Ardena)  Little  Light;  adopted  sisters,  Susan  White 
Shirt,  Latonna  (Lloyd)  Long  Soldier,  Margaret  (Clinton)  Stops,  Andrea 
Costa  and  Maretha  House;  adopted  brothers,  Daryl  Big  Hair,  Pete  and  Thomas 
Onion;  grandparents,  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace  and  David  Yarlott,  Sr.; 
aunts,  Audrey  Deputee,  Danetta  (Blaine)  Falls  Down  and  Agatha  (Bruce) 

House  and  uncles,  lames  Onion  and  Alonzo  Ten  Bear.  She  was  not  only  an 
aunt,  but  was  a mother  to  her  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  including  Kim, 
Kristie,  Karina,  Melissa,  Kathryn,  Delia,  lacinta,  lerry,  Robert  lohn, 
Bruce,  Duran,  Nehemiah,  labari,  lelani  and  loshua.  She  considered  her 
nieces'  and  nephews'  children  as  her  grandchildren,  including,  Rana,  Kyla, 
Samara,  Mae,  Mija,  Keith,  Isaiah,  less,  Smokey,  Ceder,  Tristan,  Ramiro, 
Monte,  lr.,  Sid,  Guy,  Shaynee  Augustus  and  River.  Her  paternal  and 
maternal  cousins  and  extended  family  including  the  Onion,  Chief  Child, 

Hunts  Arrow,  Pretty  Paint,  Other  Medicine,  White  Dirt,  Yellow  Eyes, 

Yarlott,  White  Fox  and  Old  Elk  families  also  survive  her. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  lan.  24,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Community  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Danuary  23,  2006 

lames  Eugene  Deputy 

ST.  XAVIER  - lames  Eugene  Deputy,  81,  Crow  patriarch  passed  away  Ian.  20, 
2006,  in  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital. 

Isaashke  Duusuush  (His  Horse  is  eaten)  was  born  May  12,  1924,  in  Lodge 
Grass.  His  mother.  Flora  Deputy,  and  his  grandfather,  George  Deputy, 
raised  him.  He  started  his  life  as  a cowboy  in  the  foothills  of  the  Wolf 
Mountains  near  the  Grey  Blanket  area.  He  rode  horse  back  every  day  that 
enabled  him  to  become  an  accomplished  horseman  and  natural  bronc  rider.  He 
later  moved  to  the  Black  Lodge  area,  where  he  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Warren  Bear  Cloud.  He  broke  and  trained  horses.  He  participated  in  rodeos 
throughout  the  northwestern  United  States.  In  1940,  he  won  the  bareback 
riding  competition  during  the  famous  Crow  Indian  Celebration  and  Rodeo.  He 
later  passed  his  knowledge  and  skills  onto  his  younger  brothers  and  others, 
who  requested  advise  with  regard  to  horses. 

Dim  was  a very  humble  man,  never  bragging  about  his  accomplishments.  He 
always  wanted  his  children  to  attain  as  much  education  as  possible.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Pentecostal  Church,  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan  and  was  a child 
of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan.  He  was  gifted  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dim  married  Mary  Big  Hair  on  Dune  15,  1947,  in  Hardin  and  the  couple 
made  their  home  in  St.  Xavier. 

His  parents,  sisters,  Matilda  and  Florene  Deputy,  brothers,  Morton  Bear 
Below,  Oliver  Bear  Don't  Walk,  Chester  and  Paul  Deputy,  grandsons,  Kevin 
Lessard  and  Dohn  Yellowplum  IV,  great-grandchildren,  Kailee  Takes  Enemy, 
Zachairah  George  and  Brett  Martel,  Dr.  and  a son-in-law,  Gary  Phelan, 
preceded  Dames  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary;  daughters,  Ella  (Albert)  Chavez, 
Bernelle  (Frank)  Martel,  Dr.  and  Alta  (Dohn)  Yellowplume  of  Wyoming,  Letty 
(Doseph)  Morgan,  Sr.  of  Hardin,  Frances  (Robert)  Takes  Enemy,  Sr.  of  Ft 
Smith,  Linda  (Kenny)  Shawl  of  Ft.  Belknap,  Denny  Phelan  and  Ernestine 
(Derry)  Pretty  Weasel  of  Crow  Agency;  his  sons,  Kenneth  (Dustine)  and 
Eugene  (Rochelle)  Deputy  of  St.  Xavier;  two  adopted  daughters,  Francesca 
(Damie)  Galaz  and  Tiffany  Deputy;  his  adopted  sons,  Mac  Youngbear,  Myers 
Brien  and  Marvin  Spotted;  a sister,  Elvira  (Sampson  III)  Bird  in  Ground; 
brothers,  Lloyd  (Elvenia)  Pickett  and  Alex  (Mary  Helen)  Medicine  Horse,  Dr. 
; his  special  friends,  Berthina  Nomee;  his  grandchildren,  Kenneth,  Rowena, 
Thomasine,  Ken,  Dr.,  Kendall,  Amber,  Delin,  Donathon,  Roy,  Dr.,  Roylynn, 
Tanner,  Robert,  Tyrel,  Scott,  Cleon,  LaShey,  Kenneth  Micah,  Dames,  Tiffany, 
Doe  Dr.,  Heather,  Eugenia,  Nathaniel,  Alta,  Doissa,  Lionel,  Devan,  Erin, 
Franklin,  Brett,  Brent  George,  Terrance,  Sean,  Kyle,  Francesca,  Varnelle, 


Cabbrina,  Trista,  Trixy,  Gary,  Jr.,  and  Merval;  his  great-grandchildren, 
Clarissa,  Dana,  Kevin,  Tanisha,  Precious,  lamie,  Aaron,  Scott,  Brianna, 
Xander,  Kelsey,  Vonya,  Dessie,  Violet,  Donita,  DuQuan,  Makayla,  Dajan 
laShon,  Jonathon,  Jr,  Jahnea,  Gordon,  Kaidee,  Tahlee,  NaShon,  Tanessa, 
RaeShon,  Tyler,  Tivanna,  Destin,  Elisha,  Alyssa,  Kaden,  Nasajyka, 

Nashantee,  Kobe,  Reno,  Jr.,  Rocket,  Trinity,  Madison,  Quinton,  Autumn, 
Devon,  Sunshine,  Terrance,  Jr.,  Kailee,  Antonio,  Andres,  Trahrea,  Darnnell, 
Jr.,  Myers,  Jr.,  Marshae,  Varian,  Varina  and  Cylis;  as  well  as  his 
extended  family  including  the  lack  Rabbit,  Left  Hand,  Plenty  Hawk,  Blaine, 
lefferson.  Carpenter,  Wallace,  Old  Bull,  He  Does  It,  LaForge,  Bird  Far 
Away,  Smart  Enemy,  House,  Black  Hawk,  Walks  Over  Ice,  Hunts  the  Arrow, 
Redding,  Slattery  and  Red  Wolf  families.  Our  family  is  very  large,  if  we 
have  forgotten  you,  please  accept  our  apology. 

We  would  like  to  extend  a special  thank-you  to  the  ICU  staff  and  doctors 
at  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  for  the  special  care  provided  to  our  loved  one. 
Also,  a special  thank-you  to  Carol  Whiteman  for  her  spiritual  assistance. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Ian.  25,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Multi-Purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  St.  Xavier 
Mission  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

January  18,  2006 

lames  L.  Boy  Ir. 

lames  L.  Boy  lr.,  56,  of  Great  Falls,  a court  advocate  and  defender, 
passed  away  Sunday,  lan.  15,  at  a Great  Falls  hospital  due  to  osteoporosis. 

A wake  was  held  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center  in  Browning.  Funeral 
services  are  set  for  2 p.m.  Thursday,  lan.  19,  at  the  Browning 
Evangelistic  Center  with  burial  to  follow  in  the  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 
Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  in  charge  of  arrangements . Condolences  may  be  sent 
to  the  family  at  http://www.whittedfuneralchapel.com 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  lames  L.  Boy  Sr.  of  Browning;  sisters, 

Ruth  (Lance)  Edwards  of  Lalunta,  Colo.,  Leona  (lason)  Kaline  of  Big  Fork, 
and  Anona  (George  AB)  Boy  of  Browning;  his  brothers,  A1  (Lisa)  Boy  of 
Browning  and  Tony  (Mary  Godfreid)  Peterson  of  Aberdeen,  S.D.;  and  nieces 
and  nephews  Allison,  Deavon,  Cody,  Rikie,  Trajen,  Zuriha  and  Velden  Calica 
and  Vaylon  Calica. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Margaret  Big  Beaver  Boy,  and  a 
brother,  Dallas  E.  Boy. 

He  was  born  lan.  6,  1950,  to  lames  L.  and  Margaret  (Big  Beaver)  Boy  Sr. 
where  he  grew  up  and  was  educated.  He  worked  as  a court  advocate  and 
defender . 

He  enjoyed  being  with  his  family  and  friends  and  talking  on  his  cell 
phone . 

David  Carl  Guardipee 

David  Carl  "Chug"  Guardipee,  59,  passed  away  Monday,  lan.  9,  2006  at 
Browning  Community  Hospital  of  natural  causes. 

Funeral  Mass  was  held  Friday,  lan.  13,  at  the  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church  in  Browning.  Burial  followed  in  the  family  cemetery  in  Two  Medicine. 
Pondera  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Donna  Marie  Edwards  of  Browning;  daughters, 
Carla  Potts,  Geri  Rattler,  and  Becky  Conway;  sons,  David  Guardipee,  Cliff 
Guardipee,  lustin  Guardipee,  and  Buster  Conway;  sisters,  loy  (Richard) 
Wagner  and  Susie  Guardipee;  brothers,  Gerald  (Dorothy)  Guardipee,  Warren 
(Phyllis)  Guardipee,  Leonard  (Dixie)  Guardipee  and  limmy  Lee  (Shirley) 
Guardipee;  12  grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  William  and  Edith  Guardipee;  and 
grandparents,  Eli  and  Sadie  Guardipee. 


William  "Smitty"  Ollingen 

William  "Smitty"  Ollinger,  65,  a mechanic  and  heavy  equipment  operator 
from  Heart  Butte,  passed  away  Friday,  Ian.  14,  at  Blackfeet  Community 
Hospital  due  to  kidney  failure. 

The  wake  began  Sunday  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in  Browning 
where  rosary  was  recited  Monday.  Funeral  mass  was  held  Tuesday  at  St. 

Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte  with  burial  following  in  the  St. 
Anne's  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  family  at  http://www.whittedfuneralchapel. 
com 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Brenda  (Daryl  Croff)  Lahr,  Lynn  (Ray) 
Augare,  Deannie  Ollinger,  Marla  Ollinger,  Bill  (Lara  Williams)  Ollinger, 
Anna  Ollinger,  Becky  (Don)  Running  Crane,  Doe  Evans  and  Leo  (DoAnn) 
Wolverine  all  of  Browning;  his  special  friend,  Rita  Peterson;  his  sister. 
Fern  Ollinger,  parent  of  Alaska;  21  grandchildren  and  eight  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a daughter,  Gail  Ollinger; 
sisters.  Pinky  Ollinger,  Ellen  Brown  and  Alfreda  Wilson;  and  a brother, 
Clifford  Ollinger  Sr. 

He  was  born  Duly  16,  1940,  to  Earl  Doseph  and  Ursula  (Rutherford) 
Ollinger.  He  grew  up  in  the  Montana  Botton/Cayton  Lake  area  near  Heart 
Butte.  He  attended  Birch  Creek  Grade  School  and  high  school  at  Flandreau 
Indian  School. 

Smitty  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  country  working  as  a mechanic, 
heavy  equipment  operator  and  a cowboy. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  enjoyed  chasing  horses  and 
hunting. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Danuary  17,  2006 
Dames  L.  Boy  Dr. 

Dames  L.  Boy  Dr.,  56,  of  Great  Falls,  a court  advocate  and  defender, 
died  of  osteoporosis  Sunday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

His  wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center  in  Browning.  His 
funeral  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Browning  Evangelistic  Center,  with  burial  in 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  www.  whittedfuneralhome.com. 

Survivors  include  his  father.  Dames  L.  Boy  Sr.  of  Browning;  sisters, 

Ruth  (Lance)  Edwards  of  LaDunta,  Colo.,  Leona  (Dason)  Kaline  of  Big  Fork, 
Anona  (George  AB)  Boy  of  Browning;  brothers  A1  (Lisa)  Boy  of  Browning  and 
Tony  (Mary  Godfreid)  Peterson  of  Aberdeen,  S.D.;  and  nieces  and  nephews 
Allison,  Deavon,  Cody,  Rikie,  Trajen,  Zuriha  and  Velden  Calica  and  Vaylon 
Calica . 

He  was  born  Dan.  6,  1950,  to  Dames  L.  and  Margaret  (Big  Beaver)  Boy  Sr., 
in  Browning,  where  he  grew  up  and  was  educated.  He  worked  as  a court 
advocate  and  defender. 

He  enjoyed  being  with  his  family  and  friends  and  talking  on  his  cell 
phone . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Margaret  Big  Beaver  Boy;  and  a 
brother,  Dallas  E.  Boy. 

- Reprinted  at  request  of  the  family. 

Danuary  19,  2006 

Priscilla  Dean  Flying-Dackson 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Priscilla  Dean  Flying-Dackson,  36,  a Fort  Belknap 
homemaker,  died  of  liver  failure  Tuesday  at  a Havre  hospital. 

A wake  will  begin  at  7 this  evening  at  the  Chief  Nosey  Center  in  Lodge 
Pole.  Her  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Big  Warm 
Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Clarence  "Indian"  Dackson  of  Frazer;  a 
daughter,  Yolanda  Flying  Ereaux  of  Rocky  Boy;  sons  Dustin  and  Dacob  Flying 


of  Rocky  Boy  and  Christopher  Flying  of  Seeley  Lake;  her  parents,  Duane 
Flying  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Barbara  DuBois  of  Box  Elder;  sisters,  including 
Amanda  and  Amber  Flying  of  Fort  Belknap;  brothers,  including  Harlan  Flying 
of  Wolf  Point,  Sheldon  Flying  of  Billings  and  Duane  Flying  Dr.  of  Great 
Falls;  and  a grandmother,  Bessie  Piapot  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Danuary  22,  2006 

Rhalia  Dawn  Reevis 

BROWNING  - Rhalia  Dawn  Reevis,  15,  a sophomore  at  Browning  High  School, 
died  of  injuries  she  received  Wednesday  in  a one-vehicle  rollover  two 
miles  north  of  Browning. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center.  Rosary  is  7 p.m. 
Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the 
church.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Anna  Rea  Yellow  Owl  and  Robert  Reevis  Sr., 
both  of  Browning;  brothers  Tyrin  Yellow  Owl,  Deremy  Yellow  Owl,  Dames 
Reevis  and  Robert  Reevis  Dr.,  all  of  Browning  and  Bernie  Reevis  of  Lame 
Deer;  her  grandmother,  Katherine  Guardipee;  aunts,  Kathy  Reevis,  Kimberly 
and  Gerry  DeRoche;  an  uncle,  Wildean  Yellow  Owl  and  numerous  great-aunts 
and  great-uncles. 

Rhalia  was  born  May  7,  1990,  in  Browning  and  was  a sophomore  at  Browning 
High  School  where  she  was  active  in  cross  country  and  track  and  she  played 
the  guitar  in  the  school  band.  She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
enjoyed  reading,  watching  movies,  surfing  the  net,  listening  to  music  and 
hanging  out  with  her  family  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Orville  Hall 

VALLEY  CREEK  - Orville  Charles  Hall,  47,  died  on  Dec.  14,  2005,  at  the 
family  home  near  Arlee.  Orville  was  born  on  Duly  20,  1958,  in  Owyhee,  NV, 
to  Delphine  (Cleveland)  and  Clarence  Hall,  Sr.  A member  of  the  Shoshone 
Paiute  Tribe  of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation,  Orville  had  worked  as 
heating/cooling  sheet  metal  worker,  as  a firefighter  for  17  years  and  as  a 
traditional  hide  tanner.  Living  several  places,  Orville  and  his  wife 
returned  to  the  area  12  years  ago  to  live  on  her  family's  place.  He  is 
survived  locally  by  his  wife,  Roxanna  Whitworth  (Arlee)  and  a large  family 
in  Nevada. 

Traditional  wake  and  services  were  held  in  Owyhee,  NV. 

Annaliesa  Parker 

PABLO  - Annaliesa  McDonough  Parker,  36,  died  on  Dec.  11,  2005.  Born  on 
August  13,  1969,  in  Poison,  to  Dr.  Stasso  and  Louise  Andrew,  she  was 
adopted  by  Dack  and  Sophie  McDonough  at  a young  age.  Annaliesa  was  raised 
and  educated  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  and  began  her  family  at  a young 
age.  She  worked  as  a tree  planter  for  CSKT  Forestry,  a flagger  for 
numerous  road  construction  projects  and  kept  busy  with  many  odd  jobs.  A 
beautiful  young  woman  with  many  interests  and  skills,  Annaliesa  was 
learning  the  ways  of  her  people  and  was  enjoying  the  drumming  and  singing 
she  was  involved  with.  She  sang  with  Native  Heart. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  adoptive  mother,  Sophie  McDonough,  and 
natural  father.  Dr.  Stasso. 

She  is  survived  by  her  partner,  Glen  Parker  (Ronan);  children  Michael 
Parker,  Barbara  Parker,  Bobbygale  Parker,  Lucy  Parker,  Glen  Eggr,  Darius 
Parker  and  Roxanna  Parker;  brothers  Lyle  (Shelly  Dacobs)  Andrew  (Elmo), 
Brian  (Sue)  McCrea  (Pablo)  and  Lewellyn  Andrew  (Missoula);  sisters  Tess 
Curley  (Pablo),  Lisa  King  (Alfred  Bauer)  (Ronan),  and  Sandra  (Mike) 

Kenmille  (Big  Draw-Elmo);  an  adoptive  sister  Sharon  (Richard)  Evans 
(Missoula);  her  firstborn  grandchild  who  is  on  the  way;  as  well  as  many 
aunties,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Traditional  wake  services  began  Dec.  12  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius 


with  the  rosary  being  recited  the  following  day,  also  at  the  Longhouse. 
Funeral  services  were  held  on  Dec.  14  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius. 
Interment  followed  in  the  Calvary  Cemetery  in  Ronan. 

Kenneth  L.  Sias 

BENTON  CITY,  Wash.  - Kenneth  L.  Sias,  70,  died  on  Dec.  10,  2005,  at  his 
home  here. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Leo  and  Mable  Sias;  an  infant 
brother,  Bobby;  and  his  first  wife,  Marjorie. 

According  to  his  wishes,  his  ashes  will  be  sprinkled  in  beloved  Mission 
Mountains,  where  he  spent  many  happy  hours  on  his  horse.  There  will  be  a 
memorial  service  in  Ronan  in  the  spring. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Susan;  two  sons,  Kenneth  C.  (K.C.)  and  Cecil 
L.;  two  daughters,  Victoria  A.  Weeks  and  Cynthia  M.  D'Adamo;  two 
granddaughters,  Shelby  C.  Sias  and  Ashley  D'Adamo;  three  grandsons,  Andrew 
Hendrix,  Nick  D'Adamo,  and  Zach  Richardson;  a brother,  lames  L.  Sias;  and 
two  sisters,  Viola  M.  Potter  and  Donna  1.  Bennett. 

Ken  loved  his  family,  friends  and  horses  through  which  he  made  many 
friends.  He  also  loved  telling  stories  of  his  adventures  growing  up  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation.  He  was  proud  to  be  a member  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  as  well  as  to  have  been  a U.S.  Marine  who 
served  his  country. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Char-Koosta  News. 

lanuary  19,  2006 

Priscilla  lean  Flying  lackson 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Priscilla  lean  Flying  lackson,  36,  whose  Assiniboine  name 
was  Eagle  Feather  Woman  or  Wam-ni  We-yah-ga  We-yah,  died  Tuesday,  lan.  17, 
2006,  at  Northern  Montana  Hospital  due  to  liver  failure. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  Friday  at  11  a.m.  in  Chief  Nosey  Center  at 
Lodge  Pole.  The  wake  service  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today  in  Chief  Nosey 
Center. 

Priscilla  was  born  on  Nov.  27,  1969,  in  Havre  to  Duane  and  Barbara 
(Stanley)  Flying.  She  was  raised  by  her  grandparents  Irvin  and  Dora  Flying, 
and  attended  schools  in  Harlem.  Priscilla  worked  with  a seismograph  crew 
all  over  the  Western  United  States.  She  enjoyed  rodeos  very  much  and  was 
considered  to  be  a cowgirl.  Her  hobbies  included  cooking,  children, 
watching  the  wild  horse  race  at  rodeos,  and  country  music.  Her  favorite 
country  artist  was  Hank  Williams  Dr.  Priscilla  was  always  working  or 
watching  out  for  the  underdog. 

Her  grandparents,  Irvin  and  Dora  Flying,  and  Uncle  Kenny  Dean  Cochran 
preceded  Priscilla  in  death. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father,  Duane  Flying  of  Harlem;  mother,  Barbara 
DuBois  of  Box  Elder;  grandmother,  Bessie  Piapot  of  Rocky  Boy;  children, 
Dustin  Flying,  Yolanda  Flying  Ereaux,  Dacob  Flying  Ereaux,  all  of  Rocky 
Boy,  and  Christopher  Flying  of  Seely  Lake;  husband,  Clarence  "Indian" 
Dackson  of  Frazer;  brothers,  Harlen  Flying  of  Wolf  Point,  Sheldon  Flying 
of  Billings,  Duane  Flying  Dr.  of  Great  Falls;  sisters,  Amanda  and  Amber, 
both  of  Fort  Belknap;  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and 
a host  of  friends.  Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

Danuary  17,  2006 

Bessie  Alexie,  82 
Bethel 

Bethel  resident  Bessie  K.  Alexie,  82,  died  Dan.  10,  2006,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  of  a stroke. 

A Russian  Orthodox  service  and  burial  will  take  place  in  Bethel. 

Mrs.  Alexie  was  born  Feb.  19,  1923,  in  Cuquartuliq  (near  Bethel),  to 
Elena  and  Cikuyaq  Andrew. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Mrs. 


Alexie  enjoyed  picking  berries,  camping  outdoors  when  she  was  young, 
cutting  fish  with  family,  going  to  the  senior  center  in  Bethel,  traveling 
to  other  villages,  praying,  and  reading  her  Bible  daily. 

Her  family  has  special  memories  of  her  telling  stories  of  when  she  was 
young,  and  funny  stories  that  she  remembered.  She  told  her  children  about 
all  of  their  relatives  up  and  down  the  Kuskokwim  and  Yukon  area. 

Mrs.  Alexie  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Sophie  Link,  Elena  Carey  and 
Martha  Chief  of  Bethel,  Olga  Roland  of  Nightmute,  Barbara  Charlie  of 
Newtok,  and  Natalia  Alfred  of  Kwethluk;  sons,  Sam  Alexie  Sr.  and  Johnathan 
Alexie  of  Bethel  and  Joshua  Andrew  of  Togiak;  and  adopted  son,  Robert 
Alexie. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Kausmak  Alexie;  children, 
George,  Joseph,  Sophiea,  John,  Evon  and  Nick  Alexie;  brother,  John  Andrew; 
sisters,  Anna  Tikiun,  Mary  Sunnyboy  and  Martha  Chief;  uncle,  William 
Moonie;  aunt,  Anna  Alick;  and  many  others. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St. 

January  19,  2006 

Eric  Encelewski,  51 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Eric  0.  Encelewski,  51,  died  Jan.  16,  2006,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  after  a lengthy  illness. 

A funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord 
Orthodox  Church  in  Ninilchik. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel.  An  obituary  will  be 
published  later. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

January  21,  2006 
Agnes  M.  James 

Our  beloved  Agnes  Marie  James,  53,  peacefully  closed  her  eyes  and  passed 
on  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Jan.  17,  2006. 

Agnes  Marie  was  born  in  Fort  Yukon  on  Feb.  2,  1952,  to  Titus  Peter  and 
Sarah  James  Williams  John.  She  was  raised  by  her  grandparents,  Agnes  P. 
Flitt  and  Paul  James  Sr.,  in  Birch  Creek.  She  grew  up  helping  Mom  raise 
her  siblings  in  Birch  Creek  and  Fort  Yukon. 

She  went  to  high  school  in  Chilocco,  Okla.,  and  Fort  Yukon  and  then 
moved  to  Tanana,  where  she  got  her  high  school  diploma.  She  graduated  from 
Green  River  College  in  Auburn,  Wash.,  in  1980. 

"Mama  Maria"  was  known  to  let  people  call  her  Mom  and  also  sister  to 
close  friends.  She  was  the  oldest  of  her  siblings.  She  had  a lot  of 
strength  and  determination  to  strive  through  whatever  she  was 
accomplishing. 

Marie  loved  her  family  dearly  and  was  close  to  everyone.  She  was  always 
teasing  and  making  jokes.  She  was  always  smiling  and  wanted  people  to  be 
happy  around  her. 

Marie  was  very  dedicated  to  the  Lord  and  the  Holy  Bible.  She  grew  up 
living  a subsistence  lifestyle.  She  liked  to  bead,  crochet,  knit,  play 
cards  and  teach  her  heritage  and  language.  She  was  a very  wise  woman  and 
didn't  let  anybody  tell  her  different.  Her  kids  and  grandchildren  meant 
the  world  to  her.  She  loved  educating  herself  and  growing  in  every  way 
possible  way. 

Marie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Sarah;  grandparents,  Agnes 
and  Paul  James  Sr.;  sisters,  Patricia  and  Janet  Williams;  and  brother, 
Donald  Davis. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Marquita  Dawn,  Michelle  Leigh,  Shannon 
Marie,  Jewell  Lynn,  Florence  Grace  and  Agnes  Sara  James;  grandchildren, 
Shenae  Pearl,  Shenella  Shay,  Viniek  Bryant,  Mickey  Lee  and  Chase  Lual; 
sisters.  Faith  Audrey,  Fannie  Pearl  and  Helen  Ann;  brothers,  Peter  "Earl," 
James  Carter  and  Richard  Stanley  Williams;  and  numerous  uncles,  aunties, 
cousins,  nieces  and  nephews  of  Fort  Yukon,  Birch  Creek,  Chalkyitsik, 
Venetie,  Canyon  Village  and  Arctic  Village  and  Old  Crow,  Canada. 


Visitation  will  be  at  noon  today  followed  by  a funeral  at  1 p.m.  at  St. 
Matthew's  Episcopal  Church. 

A potlatch  will  follow  at  the  Chief  David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall  in 
Fairbanks . 

She  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  Fort  Yukon  on  Monday,  Dan.  23.  A potlatch 
will  also  be  held  in  Fort  Yukon. 

To  make  donations  of  food  or  money  to  help  defray  expenses,  please 
contact  Michelle  lames  at  374-8328. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Albert  B.  Carroll  Sr. 

Traditional  Chief  Albert  Bentley  Carroll  Sr.  passed  away  lan.  18,  2006, 
at  his  home  in  Circle  with  his  wife,  Alice,  by  his  side. 

Albert  was  born  Nov.  6,  1933,  to  lames  and  Fanny  Carroll  in  Fort  Yukon. 
In  1953,  Albert  met  Chief  Stanley  loseph's  daughter,  Alice.  They  were 
married  Nov.  26,  1953.  They  have  10  children. 

Albert  was  a master  pilot  of  the  river.  A favorite  story  about  Albert  is 
when  he  was  required  to  take  the  Coast  Guard  fuel  tanker  and  captain's 
license  exam  to  gain  one-third  ownership  of  Yukon  Navigation,  he  eyed  the 
two-inch  stack  of  papers  to  study  for  the  test.  The  other  option  was  to 
draw  the  river,  its  risks  and  tributaries  from  memory. 

For  three  days,  Albert  listed  and  labeled  all  of  his  intended  stops  and 
was  only  off  by  half  an  inch.  He  gained  his  knowledge  working  37  years  for 
various  contractors  in  the  summers  to  support  his  family.  He  lived  a 
subsistence  lifestyle  and  passed  that  knowledge  down  to  his  children.  His 
best  friend,  Ken  Corcoran,  wrote,  "My  old  Indian  guide.  I'll  miss  you." 

Albert  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sister,  Mabel;  brothers, 
Harry  Sr.,  Clifton,  Joseph  Sr.,  and  Jimmy  Ward,  Sr.;  and  beloved  grandson, 
Albert  Bentley  Carroll  III. 

Survivors  include  his  devoted  and  loving  wife  of  52  years,  Alice,  of 
Circle;  children,  Albert  Jr.,  Dennis  and  Miranda,  Patrick  and  his 
companion  Judy,  Norman  and  his  companion  Angela,  Terry  and  his  companion 
Sonya,  Phyllis  and  her  husband  Russ,  Alberta  and  friend  Ike,  Shirley  and 
her  husband  Charlie,  John  and  his  wife  Tonya,  Linda  Sue  and  her  husband 
David;  siblings,  Fanny,  Ann,  Delores,  Richard  Sr.,  Tommy  Sr.  and  Calvin; 
grandchildren,  Shawn  and  wife  Lucy,  Dawn  and  husband  Antonio,  Elisa, 
Stanley,  Denise,  Kaitlynn,  Elaina,  Bradley,  Tahila,  Ashlee,  Joey,  Aimee, 
Cody,  Russell,  Amanda,  Rosalie,  Tara,  Ronald,  Justin,  Jeremy  and  Devin, 
Evangelina,  Tiffany  and  Tara,  Alison,  Trisha,  Joshua,  Jennifer,  Cassie  Jo, 
Melissa,  Carolina,  Jamee,  and  Ryan,  John  Jr.,  Leticia,  Steven,  Cole, 
Victoria,  Nolan,  Candace  and  AJ;  and  13  great-grandchildren. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  today  at  the  Circle  School.  Albert 
will  be  laid  to  rest  at  his  beloved  Twelvemile  hill  looking  over  the  river 
he  loved  so  dearly.  A potlatch  will  follow  at  the  Circle  gymnasium. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

January  22,  2006 

Mattie  Johnson 

Soldotna  resident  and  Alaska  Native  Mattie  Johnson  died  Saturday,  Jan. 
14,  2006,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Huntington,  W.Va.  She  was  78. 

A viewing  and  panikhida  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  Jan.  23 
at  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m. 
Tuesday,  Jan.  24  at  Holy  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  Kenai.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery.  Father  Thomas 
Andrew  will  officiate.  Her  grandchildren  and  nephews  will  serve  as 
pallbearers . 

Ms.  Johnson  was  born  March  10,  1927,  in  Afognak.  She  lived  in  Ouzinkie, 
Akhiok,  Kodiak,  Anchorage,  Eagle  River  and  Soldotna.  She  worked  for  many 
years  in  the  cannery  at  Lazy  Bay. 

She  was  Russian  Orthodox  and  enjoyed  fishing,  bingo,  walking,  window 
shopping  and  spending  time  with  her  family. 

"A  new  star  is  shining  in  heaven  tonight,  it  came  from  a lady  on  earth. 
My  Mama  left  us  this  morning,  and  that's  how  the  star  got  its  birth.  She 


came  to  earth  as  an  angel , a wondrous  sight  to  behold.  And  she  held  me 
close  to  her  bosom  and  protected  me  from  the  cold.  Mama  loved  and  raised 
seven  children,  and  cried  every  time  one  would  fall.  She  took  us  from 
birth  to  the  altar,  and  taught  us  to  stand  straight  and  tall.  Three 
children  left  early  for  heaven,  and  Mama  is  with  them  tonight.  Holding 
their  hands  in  that  glorious  land,  I know  it's  a beautiful  sight.  I held 
her  hand  all  that  morning,  until  the  Lord  came  and  took  her  from  us.  I'll 
see  her  again,  but  until  then.  I'll  just  say  we  all  love  you  Mama,"  her 
family  wrote. 

Ms.  lohnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Haritina  Ashragcoon; 
father,  Nick  Berestoff;  brothers,  Karl,  Oscar,  lohn,  Simion  Peterson  and 
Bill  Berestoff;  sisters,  Helen,  Kathy  and  Luba  Berestoff;  son,  Richard 
Yagashoff;  daughters,  lean  Yagashoff  and  Marie  Yagashoff;  and  grandsons 
and  granddaughters . 

She  is  survived  by  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Nick  and  Mable 
Berestoff  of  Soldotna;  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Hilda  and  Lloyd  Young  of 
Soldotna,  Marlene  and  Dave  Canham  of  Waterport,  N.Y.,  and  Paris  and  Myron 
Young  of  Soldotna;  son,  Steve  Yagashoff  of  Kenai;  grandchildren,  Viola  of 
Anchorage,  Earl  of  Sterling,  Mattie  lean  of  Soldotna,  Tony,  Stephine, 
lanet  and  David  of  Waterport,  Francine  of  Payallup,  Wash.,  Dwayne,  William 
and  Paris  Misty  of  Soldotna,  and  Michael  Dominic  and  Tationa,  both  of 
Anchorage;  many  great-grandchildren;  four  great-great-grandchildren;  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  36600  Moser  St., 
Soldotna,  AK  99669. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

lanuary  17,  2006 

Leslie  Guy  Gordon  Smith 

SMITH  Leslie  Guy  Gordon  - Suddenly  at  the  West  Haldimand  Hospital, 
Hagersville  on  lanuary  16  2006,  Les  Smith  in  his  80th  year; 

predeceased  by  wife  Audrey  and  son  Guy. 

He  is  the  loving  father  of  Kyle  of  Fort  Erie  and  papa  of  lamie 
(Christina)  Gault  of  Oregon  and  lesse  of  New  Hampshire;  great  papa  of 
lack;  special  daughter  Cheryl  (Ted)  Richardson  of  Ohsweken;  and  brother 
Cecil  (loan)  Smith  of  Fort  Erie; 

predeceased  by  parents  George  & Mabel  Smith,  brothers  Donald  (Dorothy), 
lay  Silverheels,  Chubby  "A.G.E."  (Darlene),  Albert  "Ike",  Hugh,  and  Alan, 
sisters  Beulah  Staats,  Mary  Mandel,  and  Elda  "Bun"  Smith.  Les  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  brothers  and  sister-in-laws  and  many  nieces  and  nephews 
and  other  family  and  friends.  Les  served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  was  the 
Registrar  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Ottawa  until  his 
retirement . 

Resting  at  the  HYDE  & MOTT  CHAPEL,  Hagersville  from  2 to  4 and  7 to  8 p. 
m.  Tuesday  where  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  at  1 p.  m. 
Cremation  with  burial  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Cemetery,  Six  Nations. 

In  lieu  of  flowers  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation  or  a charity  of  your  choice. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

lanuary  19,  2006 

Thelma  Pratt 

PRATT,  THELMA  - February  14,  1929  lanuary  17,  2006  of  George  Gordon 
First  Nation. 

Predeceased  by  her  parents,  George  and  Charlotte  Pratt;  sisters:  Emily, 
Marion,  Beatrice  and  Oral;  brother,  Ralph;  and  her  children:  Robert  (Bob), 
Allan,  Hubert,  Barbara  and  Wilfred; 

Thelma  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Clarence  (Alice);  daughters:  Leona, 
Olive,  Mary  Margaret  (Alvin)  and  Dale  (loe);  sons:  Hugh  (Vicki),  Melvin 


(Joanne)  and  Marvin  (Rina);  24  grandchildren;  35  great  grandchildren;  1 
great,  great  grandchild;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  January  19,  2006  at  George  Gordon  First 
Nation  Gymnasium.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  January  20,  2006 
at  2:00  P.M.  in  the  Gymnasium  with  Rev.  Arthur  Anderson  and  Vicky  Young, 
officiating.  Thelma  lived  a life  full  of  love  and  laughter  and  she  will  be 
missed  by  many. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Flome  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

February  4,  2006 
Cree  cepizun/old  moon 
Yuchi  hodadzo/wind  moon 
Kiowa  kaguat  p'a  san/little  bud  moon 
Passamaquoddy  piyatokonis/moon  when  the  spruce  tips  fall 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Chiapas95-English,  Native  American  Poetry  and 

Iron  Natives  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


"There  has  never  been  a time  when  the  media  accurately  depicted  the 
issues  and  lives  of  Native  people,  but  I believe  it  has  become  much 
worse  in  recent  years  as  federal  support  for  social  programs  has 
declined,  as  more  and  more  tribal  governments  have  turned  to  gaming 
to  generate  revenue  for  basic  services  like  housing,  education,  and 
health  care." 

Chief  Wilma  Mankiller,  Cherokee 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

The  political  trend  in  this  country  has  more  of  a flavor  of  the  '50s  and 
loseph  McCarthy's  House  Un-American  Activities  hearings  (witch  hunts)  and 
'60s  efforts  to  end  tribal  sovereignty.  If  you  are  red  or  mixed-blood  and 
tribally  enrolled,  your  profile  is  in  the  crosshairs. 

In  the  lead  article  in  this  issue  "Commentary:  Swimmer  still  not  telling 
the  Truth",  DC  attorney  Lee  Helfrich  takes  Ross  Swimmer  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  task  for  repeated  lies  and  obfuscations.  The  Department  of 
Interior  under  the  Bush  administration  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  hide 
the  truth  regarding  the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  including  efforts  to  undermine 
the  presiding  judge  in  the  Cobell  litigation,  ludge  Royce  Lamberth. 

Apparently,  that  is  not  enough.  Articles  are  now  appearing  calling  for 
the  end  of  tribal  sovereignty. 

In  a lanuary  27  piece  in  the  Wall  Street  lournal  titled  "The  Projects  on 
the  Prarie"  (http://online.wsj.com/article_email/article_ 
pr int/SB113 8337601643 57997 - lMyQjAxMDE2MzI4NzMyMzc3Wj . html,  lohn  3.  Miller 
proposes  ending  the  reservation  systems.  Of  course,  he  contends  this  would 
be  for  our  own  good,  giving  Indians  the  right  of  land  ownership  and  other 
benefits  granted  to  all  U.S.  citizens. 

It  doesn't  take  long  before  the  real  intent  becomes  evident.  If  there 
were  no  identifiable  national  homeland,  tribal  members  would  all  be 
absorbed  into  the  great  melting  pot.  The  tribal  gas  stations  and  tobacco 
stores  would  pay  state  and  local  taxes,  rather  than  to  their  nation,  and 
casinos  would  become  corporations  like  any  other,  with  both  the  business 
itself  and  its  stockholders  subject  to  taxation  and  regulation  by  local 
and  state  munipalities . 

lohn  Dendahl,  the  former  chairman  of  the  New  Mexico  Republican  Party, 
writes  a column  for  The  Albuquerque  lournal.  In  a September  9 column  he 
ventured  Tribal  sovereignty  is  no  longer  useful.  The  cause  of  all  his 
ranting  to  end  tribal  sovereignty  is  to  eliminate  all  this  hand  wringing 
over  public  lands  that  we  dare  to  call  Sacred. 

Some  recent  column  titles  give  a very  clear  picture  of  Dendahl 's  real 
attitude  and  real  agenda: 

- Governor  Helps  Tribes  Wink  and  Pocket  Gas  Tax  (Fri,  Ian  13,  2006) 

- Liberals  Undermining  Bush's  Efforts  (Sat,  Dec  31,  2005) 

- Indian  Sovereignty  Has  Outlived  Its  Practicality  (Fri,  Sept  9,  2005) 

Both  Miller  and  Dendahl  miss  (or  ignore)  an  important  point.  True,  some 
reservations  bear  startling  resemblance  to  impoverished  ghettoes.  True, 
others  have  found  strategies  that  have  ended  poverty  in  their  nations,  and 
they  are  building  infrastructure  to  expand  their  prosperty. 

But  these  aren't  merely  impoverished  communities  or  prospering 
enterprise  zones.  According  to  the  Constitution  and  treaties  and  laws 
undertaken  in  regard  to  tribes,  these  are  nations.  Reservation  land  is, 
by  treaty,  granted  to  them  as  their  national  land. 

The  response  to  underdeveloped  nations'  plight  everywhere  but  inside  the 
US  borders  is  foreign  aid.  The  response  to  developing  nations  who  do 
well  is  investment.  Why  is  the  response  to  the  need  of  some  Indian 
nations,  and  the  prosperity  of  others  the  threat  of  extinction? 

National  sovereignty  is  the  guarantee  each  nation  has  that  others  will 
respect  their  right  to  exist  and  control  their  own  destinies  in  accord 
with  international  law  and  treaty  rights.  If  a tribe  takes  up  arms  and 
declares  war  against  the  US,  then  they  have  accepted  the  consequence  of 


being  overthrown.  That  is  not  the  case.  All  some  tribes  are  doing  is 
undertaking  legitimate  business  enterprises  to  ensure  their  own  and  their 
people's  economic  survival. 

Miller's  "benevolence"  argument  falls  on  its  face  because  restrictions 
in  sovereignty  imposed  upon  Indian  nations,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Indians  are  incompetent  to  manage  property,  prohibit  an  Indian  nation  from 
granting  private  ownership  of  land  to  its  citizens.  They  are  instead  at 
the  mercy  of  an  agency  that  is  bent  on  betraying  their  "trust."  True  help 
is  empowering  the  nation  and  its  people,  not  destroying  their  nation  and 
identity. 

As  for  soverienty  being  "useful"  - doesn't  that  depend  on  whose 
usefulness  we're  talking  about?  I can  think  of  nations  that  don't  think 
the  U.S.'s  existence  is  useful,  or  even  moral.  The  point  is,  they  don't 
have  a right  to  make  that  decision,  and  neither  does  a politician  in 
New  Mexico. 


The  whole  argument  that  any  nation  should  deny  the  right  of  another 
nation  to  exist  to  placate  local  municipalities'  or  corporate  interest,  is 
something  that,  if  acted  upon,  should  attract  the  interest  of  groups  like 
the  World  Court  and  the  UN.  If  the  Global  Bully  starts  that  stuff  right 
here  at  home  after  playing  fast  and  loose  with  500  treaties  over  the  past 
couple  of  hundred  years,  why  should  other  nations  NOT  be  a little  uneasy? 

Miller  and  Dendahl's  articles  are  more  than  simple  fishing  expeditions. 
They  are  the  opening  vollies  of  a new  effort  to  finally  answer  the  "Indian 
Question"  with  "What  Indians?". 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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DC  lawyer  again  blasts  Interior  over  handling  of  Indian  Trust 
By  Lee  Helfrich 
helfrich@lnllaw.com 
January  25,  2006 

Responding  to  spokesman  Ross  Swimmer's  posting  on  this  Web  site,  Lee 
Helfrich  portrays  the  Interior  Department  as  "Blunderland"  and  questions 
the  agency's  sincerity  and  competence. 

Why  should  the  Indian  people.  Congress  and  the  public  believe  Interior 
now? 

Interior  deserves  to  have  its  point  of  view  on  Trust  reform  acknowledged 
by  the  media.  [Click  here  to  see  an  earlier  piece  on  this  Web  site  by  Ross 
Swimmer  of  the  Interior  Department.]  The  press  has  reported  on  it,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  positions  of  the  Cobell  plaintiffs 

As  Interior's  spokesman  on  the  Cobell  v.  Interior  saga,  Ross  Swimmer 
surely  knows  that  no  press  representatives  are  going  to  be  as  one-sided  in 
their  coverage  as  Interior  may  prefer.  Still,  Interior  may  be  dismayed 
with  editorial  boards  that  have  addressed  the  case,  most  of  whom  have 
called  upon  Interior  to  pay  up  and  clean  up. 

The  editorials  have  largely  focused  on  the  poverty  in  Indian  Country. 

Although  Mr.  Swimmer  has  suggested  elsewhere  that  poverty  is  the  result  of 
socio-economic  factors  beyond  Interior's  control,  squandering  valuable 
Indian  land  assets  cannot  be  overlooked  as  a cause.  From  my  perspective, 
even  Indians  in  the  top  1%  deserve  a full  Trust  Accounting,  which  is  not 
what  Interior  is  providing. 

My  earlier  article,  which  Mr.  Swimmer  responded  to,  was  aimed  at  giving 
the  media  more  information  than  has  been  provided  by  Interior  and  the 
Cobell  plaintiffs.  Getting  "underneath"  the  litigation  is  key  to 
evaluating  whether  Interior's  efforts  are  adequate  or  misdirected.  It  also 
aids  evaluation  of  the  judicial  response  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
lawsuit  as  a means  of  providing  full  reparations  for  Interior's  neglect. 

A string  of  sound  bites  should  be  met  with  skepticism  by  journalists. 

Parsing  requires  putting  them  in  fuller  context.  It  means,  in  short, 
taking  a trip  down  the  rabbit  hole  to  Blunderland. 

Let's  start  with  trust  accounting.  Suppose  a father  sets  up  an 
investment  trust  for  his  children  to  be  managed  by  a bank.  If  the  bank 
decides  to  move  blue  chips  to  bonds,  it,  at  a minimum,  has  to  justify  why 
this  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  beneficiaries  and,  at  least  upon 
request,  provide  the  documentation  that  supported  its  decision.  Land  based 
Trust  Accounting  is  no  different.  Interior  isn't  doing  it. 

Interior  sometimes  refers  to  what  it  is  doing  as  a reconciliation  of 
accounts.  Reconciliations  are  a much  more  modest  exercise.  Reconciliations 
are  typically  done  on  a continuous  basis,  which  makes  the  process  much 
simpler.  Their  bona  fides  depend,  however,  on  correct  opening  balances. 

Beginning  with  the  first  balance  or  deposit,  adjustments  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  are  made  on  a forward  basis,  including  assuring  that  all 
disbursements  cleared  and  made  it  into  the  hands  of  the  right  recipient. 

Interior  is  not  doing  reconciliations  either.  Instead  it  is  only 
sampling  some  "transactions",  e.g.,  a receipt,  to  test  that  it  was 
recorded  properly.  This  might  be  termed  a "partial  reconciliation",  but  is 
more  accurately  termed  "data  entry  verification."  Interior  is  not  checking, 
historically,  whether  cash  was  cleared. 


The  problem  of  correct  opening  balances  has  been  cited  in  every  audit 
report  of  Indian  accounts  since  1988.  From  1988  to  1990,  these  audit 
reports  were  completed  by  Arthur  Anderson  & Co.  - a firm  not  noted  for 
biting  the  hand  that  feeds  it,  but  yet  it  bit  Interior.  Similar  audit 
reports  by  different  companies  were  issued  between  1994  and  2005.  Does 
this  explain  why  Interior  is  not  performing  true  reconciliations?  Probably. 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  what  follows  is  a fuller  explanation  of 
some  of  my  previous  points  and  some  clarification  of  Mr.  Swimmer's.  There 
are  eight  areas:  court  misstatements.  Trust  obligations,  dilution  of  the 
Trust,  document  destruction,  BIA  employees,  litigation  delay,  100  million 
dollars,  and  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee.  Feel  free  to  skip  down  to 
whatever  issue  is  of  interest. 

First,  Mr.  Swimmer  does  not  deny  Interior's  misrepresentations  to  the 
Court  in  the  Cobell  case.  This  past  summer,  a hearing  was  held  on 
Interior's  credibility.  Interior  came  up  short.  Some  Interior  employees 
conceded  that  Interior's  representations  were  akin  to  a public  relations 
effort  to  make  it  appear  that  things  were  better  than  they  are.  Others 
testified  that  they  took  shortcuts  because  this  was  expected  by 
Fleadquarters . Senator  lohn  McCain,  in  a hearing  in  2002,  bemoaned 
Interior's  lack  of  institutional  credibility. 

Why  should  the  public,  the  Indian  people.  Congress,  the  courts,  the 
press  - let  alone  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  - believe  Interior  now? 

Mr.  Swimmer  says  that  if  there  had  been  "institutional"  mishandling  by 
Interior,  it  "could  not  survive  over  100  years  given  all  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Indian  trust."  Obviously,  this  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the 
decades  of  congressional  and  GAO  reports  on  continuing  neglect,  the 
findings  of  the  federal  courts  in  Cobell,  and  the  testimony  of  Interior 
officials  that  after  1996  - the  year  the  Cobell  suit  was  filed  - they  did 
not  have  a firm  grasp  of  Trust  duties. 

As  many  in  Congress  explained  in  1994,  the  only  thing  that  "all  the 
scrutiny"  produced  was  a temporary  "flurry"  of  activity  by  Interior,  which 
lapsed  when  investigators  moved  on  to  address  other  issues.  Scrutiny  is 
only  as  good  as  an  agency's  response.  For  "100  years".  Interior's  response 
has  been  found  wanting. 

Mr.  Swimmer's  assertion  - like  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  lames  Cason's 
confusion  over  the  difference  between  the  words  "bulletproof"  and  "broken" 

- is  an  incredible  overstatement. 

Second,  Mr.  Swimmer  does  not  address  Congress's  and  the  GAO's 
conclusions  on  "systemic  problems",  fraud  and  theft  in  the  accounting  of 
Indian  assets.  Instead,  from  Interior's  data  verification  efforts,  it 
concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  "institutional"  fraud  or 
mishandling  of  Indian  accounts  and  suggests  that  Interior's  liability  is 
minimal.  These  conclusions  are  wrong. 

Interior's  Trust  responsibility  extends  beyond  assuring  that  receipts 
and  disbursements  were  properly  recorded.  Interior's  Trust  responsibility 
includes  collecting  what  was  owed  for  private  development  on  Indian  lands. 
To  the  extent  that  companies  did  not  pay,  did  not  pay  correctly  or  did  not 
disclose  the  correct  production  volumes  - all  findings  of  former  Secretary 
Watt's  "blue  ribbon"  commission  - the  fact  that  the  royalty  rate  for 
Indian  lands  is  16  1/3  %,  something  Mr.  Swimmer  lauds,  is  meaningless. 

Fact:  Volumes  x Value  x Rate  is  the  basic  royalty  equation  - if  volumes 
or  values  are  understated,  Indians  have  been  short-changed.  Sixteen  and  a 
third  of  nothing  is  nothing;  16  1/3  of  $100  is  less  than  16  1/3  of  $1000. 

Oh  yes,  as  a postscript,  companies  have  been  known  to  use  incorrect 
(lower)  royalty  rates  in  calculating  what  they  owe. 

Interior's  Trust  responsibility  also  included  adequate  site  security  to 
assure  that  companies  weren't  running  dual  pipes  from  wells  on  Indian  land 
and  paying  on  the  production  transported  from  only  one.  Interior's  Trust 
responsibility  includes  assuring  that  companies  pay  fair  market  value  for 
rights-of-way  over  Indian  land.  Does  Interior  believe  that  Indians  "fare 
better"  when  companies  are  allowed  to  erect  billboards  on  Indian  land  free 
of  charge?  Does  Interior  believe  that  it  is  in  the  Indian's  "best 
interests"  to  be  able  to  read  large  ads  for  restaurants  or  gas  stations 
rather  than  being  paid  for  that  use  of  their  land?  Does  Interior  believe 
that  Indian  interests  are  served  by  accepting  less  than  a fourth  of  the 


market  value  for  rights-of-way  for  industry's  pipelines? 

None  of  this  well-documented  neglect  will  be  exposed  by  any  partial 
reconciliation  effort.  By  definition,  the  monetary  consequences  of  this 
neglect  will  not  show  up  as  a "receipt"  - if  a company  doesn't  pay,  there 
is  no  "receipt."  Hardly  rocket  science.  All  of  this  neglect  represents 
"institutional"  mishandling  of  Indian  assets.  As  a Trustee,  Interior  is 
liable  for  the  damages  resulting  from  these  breaches  of  the  Trust. 

Now,  granted,  as  my  initial  article  explained,  these  mismanagement  and 
true  Trust  Accounting  issues  are  not  currently  on  the  courtroom  table  in 
Cobell  because  of  a February  2005  ruling  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth.  But  Congress  is  also  considering  reparations  and  Trust  reform 
and  its  reach  is  broader  than  what  is  currently  in  court.  Interior 

keeps  telling  Congress  that  the  damage  is  miniscule.  Interior  keeps 
telling  Congress  that  the  "parties"  are  too  far  apart,  in  terms  of 
settlement,  based  on  its  partial  reconciliation  effort.  According  to 
congressional  testimony.  Interior's  legal  advisors  think  its  duty  "is  to 
limit  the  liability  of  the  U.S.  government,"  not  fulfilling  its  Trust 
duties . 

Third,  although  Mr.  Swimmer  vehemently  denies  that  it  is  "fighting  hard 
to  dilute  its  responsibilities"  to  Indians,  he  does  not  mention  Interior's 
position  in  Cobell.  If  Interior  is  not  trying  to  dilute  its  duties,  it 
should  have  a long  and  hard  conversation  with  its  lawyers. 

Mr.  Swimmer  correctly  notes  that,  early  in  the  Cobell  case.  Interior 
admitted  its  breach  of  Trust.  Since  then,  the  issues  have  revolved  around 
the  remedy,  for  the  past  damage  to  Indian  interests  and  to  assure 
conformance  with  Trust  principles  in  the  future.  For  the  past,  the  case 
has  focused  on  the  "historical  accounting";  for  the  future  the  case  has 
focused  on  issues  such  as  computer  security  - an  issue  that  Mr.  Swimmer 
dismisses  as  a "delaying"  tactic  on  the  part  of  the  Cobell  plaintiffs,  but 
which,  in  actuality,  is  part  of  Interior's  Trust  obligation  according  to 
both  the  district  and  appellate  courts. 

By  the  way,  the  findings  on  Interior's  "broken"  computer  security  were 
based  on  its  failure  to  follow  plain  vanilla  federal  law  applicable  to  all 
agencies'  computer  systems,  not  any  statute  or  duty  uniquely  applicable  to 
Indians . 

Interior's  consistent  position  in  Court  has  been  that  its  reforms  should 
be  evaluated  under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA) . The  APA  sets 
out  the  standards  of  review  of  agency  actions  for  any  member  of  the  public 
Generally,  if  an  agency  can  provide  a plausible,  non-capricious 
rationalization  for  its  actions,  they  will  be  upheld  despite  damage  to  the 
litigants'  interests.  Federal  agencies  are  given  every  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  i.e.j  good  enough  for  government  work. 

The  duty  owed  to  Indians  is  greater  than  an  agency  "owes"  to  Doe  Average 
As  Chief  Dustice  Benjamin  Cardozo  said:  "Many  forms  of  conduct  permissible 
for  those  acting  at  arm's  length  are  forbidden  to  those  bound  by  fiduciary 
ties.  A Trustee  is  held  to  something  stricter  than  the  morals  of  the 
market  place."  Thus,  Indian  interests  should  not  be  reviewed  as  if  Indians 
are  "any  member  of  the  public". 

Indians  should  be  concerned  about  Interior's  courtroom  efforts  to  shove 
review  of  issues  impacting  their  interests  under  the  APA.  Review  under  the 
APA,  if  the  courts  agree  with  Interior,  whittles  down  - "dilutes"  - Trust 
obligations.  The  more  often  that  Interior  succeeds  in  its  APA  arguments, 
the  closer  Indians  come  to  "termination"  of  Trust  obligations.  I'm  not  the 
first  to  notice  this;  Mr.  Swimmer's  predecessor,  Thomas  Slonaker,  noted  it 
in  his  congressional  testimony  in  September  2004. 

Mr.  Swimmer's  statements  on  Indian  opposition  to  any  termination  of 
Trust  obligations,  and  what  he  called  "fairness"  "to  all  parties  involved, 
including  every  American  taxpayer"  also  need  clarification. 

Indians  do  "steadfastly  oppose"  removal  of  the  Trust,  as  they  should.  It 
is,  however,  incorrect  to  say  that  they  oppose  efforts  to  modify 
Interior's  unfettered  control.  In  Duly  2002,  "tribal  leaders  and  Indian 
organizations"  demanded  that  Congress  establish  an  independent  commission 
to  oversee  Interior.  As  reported  by  the  Associated  Press:  "Tribal  leaders 
want  the  commission  to  have  the  power  to  subpoena  documents,  audit  the 
department's  accounting  of  ...  royalties  and  impose  fines  against  the 


interior  secretary  to  repair  the  history  of  mismanagement  that  has 
squandered  an  unknown  amount  of  money."  This  hardly  jibes  with  Mr. 
Swimmer's  depiction  of  a warm  and  fuzzy  relationship.  Footnote:  most 
Indian  leaders  opposed  Mr.  Swimmer's  appointment  as  Special  Trustee. 

Fairness  to  taxpayers  is  important,  but  what  is  fair  is  fair.  Indians 
aren't  asking  for  federal  largesse  or  welfare.  Indians  own  the  lands. 
Interior,  through  its  mismanagement  (which  was  charged  to  the  taxpayer), 
lost  funds  owed  Indians  that  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  taxpayer 
funds.  Taxpayers  might  be  more  upset  to  learn  that  their  funds  are  being 
used  to  pay  for  private  lawyers  to  defend  Interior  officials  and  employees 
in  Cobell. 

Mr.  Swimmer,  in  essence,  is  arguing  that  Indians  again  should  eat  the 
loss  of  Interior's  neglect  because  making  Indians  whole  now  must  come  from 
taxpayer  dollars;  a situation  that  would  not  exist  if  the  Trust 
obligations  had  been  met  in  the  first  place  or  after  the  repeated  warnings 
of  Congress  and  the  GAO,  which  would  have  limited  the  damage.  Personally, 

I would  prefer  if  the  Indians  were  made  whole  through  foreclosure  on  the 
assets  of  former  "Teapot  Dome"  Interior  Secretary  Albert  Fall's 
predecessors  and  successors.  But  that  isn't  going  to  happen.  If  the 
taxpayer  is  upset,  the  entity  to  blame  is  Interior. 

Interior  has  no  right  to  balance  taxpayer  interests  against  Indians 
interests.  Mr.  Swimmer  might  want  to  read  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  in 
Ervien  v.  United  States  and  Lassen  v.  Arizona  for  a start.  In  both,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  public  benefits  are  irrelevant  to  performance  of 
Trust  duties.  To  the  extent  that  Mr.  Swimmer  equates  the  interested 
"parties"  with  industry,  he  also  might  read  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association  v.  Board  of  State  Lands,  among  other  authorities. 
There  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  held  that  public  Trustees  breach  their 
fiduciary  duties  by  relying  on  company  analyses  of  the  worth  of  Trust 
properties,  e.g.,  Anson  Baker's  sole  reliance  on  a single  company  offer  to 
lease  Indian  lands. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Swimmer  says  that  the  press  should  focus  on  those  documents 
that  Interior  has  managed  to  retrieve,  rather  than  those  that  have  been 
destroyed . 

This  begs  the  questions  - how  many  have  been  destroyed  and  what  are  the 
practical  ramifications  of  the  document  loss?  Both  of  Mr.  Swimmer's 
predecessors  as  Special  Trustee  concluded  that  a complete  Trust  Accounting 
could  not  be  done  because  full  documentation  no  longer  existed. 

Does  Mr.  Swimmer  disagree  with  these  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  were 
experienced  Trust  managers?  If  so,  why?  Can  Interior  conduct  a bona  fide 
statistical  sampling  of  historic  accounts  - even  a partial  reconciliation 
of  accounts  - without  that  documentation?  Flow  can  Indians  be  assured  that 
the  documents  that  remain  are  representative  of  all  types  and  sizes  of 
Indian  accounts? 

Some  of  the  document  destruction  was  intentional.  Some  remains 
inexplicable  - no  one  yet  knows,  for  example,  the  who  and  the  why  of  the 
Indian  documents  found  in  the  dumpsters  and  trash  cans  at  the  National 
Archives  in  2005,  at  a facility  that  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
documents  of  historic  significance.  The  National  Archives  promptly 
reported  the  matter,  which  at  least  suggests  that  no  one  there  was 
responsible . 

Even  some  of  Interior's  efforts  to  collect  the  documents  that  remain 
have  been  curious.  Mr.  Swimmer,  wrapping  soaked  boxes  of  documents  in 
plastic  produces  fading,  if  not  paper  mush.  It  also  violates  federal 
regulations  on  proper  document  retention  and  preservation. 

Interior's  effort  to  get  the  Indian  documents  that  remain  out  of  leaky 
and  rat-infested  storehouses  is  a good  thing.  Yet,  there  is  still  cause 
for  the  press  and  Indians  to  be  wary. 

According  to  Interior's  progress  report,  the  purpose  of  its  collection 
effort  is  to  provide  access  to  Indians  and  Tribes  to  their  "historical" 
account  information.  This  dovetails  nicely  with  the  current  congressional 
bills  that,  essentially,  place  the  burden  on  Indians  to  document  their 
share  of  any  legislated  settlement  amount. 

Reality  check:  If  it  actually  took  Interior  $100  million  to  sample  10% 
of  the  transactions  for  the  automated  period  in  the  land-based  Indian 


accounts  (1994  to  2000  according  to  the  progress  report)  with  the  use  of 
outside  accountants  from  "Big  4"  firms,  does  Interior  seriously  and  in 
good  faith  expect  that  Indians  will  have  the  resources  to  trace 
transactions  in  their  accounts? 

Now  let's  turn  to  fractionation  that  Mr.  Swimmer,  repeatedly,  points  to 
as  a severe  problem  with  Trust  management.  In  the  progress  report. 

Interior  says  access  will  be  granted  "with  permission  of  Interior"  (read 
Mr.  Swimmer).  If  I am  one  of  the  "1000  owners"  of  a land  allotment  and 
want  to  check  out  the  validity  of  the  receipts  in  my  account,  will 
Interior  give  me  permission  to  review  the  remaining  999  accounts?  The 
reality  is  that  I can't  be  assured  that  I received  the  proper  payment 
without  looking  at  the  total  payment  on  the  land  allotment  and  how  that 
was  disbursed  to  the  remaining  owners. 

Mr.  Swimmer  may  want  to  ask  Interior's  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS) 
how  it  has  dealt  with  a similar  problem  regarding  divided  ownership  of 
unitized  land,  i.e,  a single  producing  property  that  may  contain  a mix 
federal,  state-owned,  allotted.  Tribal  and  possibly  privately  owned  lands. 
MMS  has  said,  apparently  on  the  advice  of  Interior's  Solicitor's  Office, 
that  because  of  the  Trust  obligation  only  Interior  can  look  at  all  the 
pieces  in  the  land  puzzle. 

If  Interior  follows  the  Solicitor's  path,  the  only  entity  that  can  see 
the  big  picture  is  Interior  itself,  not  individual  Indians  that  make  the 
long  trek  to  Lenexa,  Kansas,  rather  than  a short  drive  to  their  regional 
BIA  office.  Indian  leaders  have  already  highlighted  this  location  problem. 

Mr.  Swimmer  says  that  fractionation  has  been  a known  "problem"  for  "more 
than  75  years"  and  says  this  is  so  because  "Congress  and  the  tribes"  have 
only  "recently"  taken  it  "seriously".  Has  Interior  even  engaged  in  a 
"flurry"  of  activity  to  resolve  it  through  proposals,  legislative  or 
otherwise?  Or  is  this  another  "mountain"  created  by  Interior's  long  term 
neglect? 

In  discussing  fractionation,  Mr.  Swimmer  says  that  many  Indian  accounts 
currently  have  minimal  balances  and  no  activity  for  the  last  18  months. 

Has  Interior  looked  behind  these  anomalies  to  check  whether  there  still 
are  any  producing  properties  or  paying  leases  associated  with  those 
accounts?  The  answer  is  no. 

Fifth,  Mr.  Swimmer  says  that  it  is  "irresponsible"  to  blame  BIA 
employees  for  continuing  "detrimental  practices"  because  BIA  is  largely 
staffed  by  Indians. 

As  Mr.  Swimmer  knows,  BIA  is  only  part  of  the  problem  with  Interior's 
Trust  management,  some  of  which  falls  under  the  bailiwick  of  other 
Interior  agencies,  such  as  the  MMS,  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  As  Mr.  Swimmer's  predecessors  and  Dudge 
Lamberth  have  noted,  this  lack  of  a coherent  organization  for  Trust 
management  plays  a big  role  in  Interior's  problem.  The  continuous  turf 
battles  and  finger  pointing  among  Interior's  various  agencies,  which  the 
IG  noted  in  one  of  his  many  reports,  isn't  helping.  The  latter  didn't 
begin  with  the  initiation  of  the  Cobell  lawsuit. 

One  of  Mr.  Swimmer's  predecessors,  Paul  Homan,  told  the  Senate  that 
"through  no  fault  of  their  own",  BIA  employees  and  managers  "have 
virtually  no  effective  knowledge  or  practical  experience  with  the  type  of 
trust  management  policies,  programs  and  best  practices  that  are  so 
effective,  efficient  and  prevalent  in  [the]  private  sector."  BIA  staff,  he 
testified,  lack  background,  training  and  experience. 

Contributing  to  this  is  the  fact  that  individual  responsibilities  at  BIA 
are  compartmentalized  - like  an  administrative  assembly  line.  Even 
assuming  that  all  BIA  employees  are  generally  aware  of  Interior's  Trust 
obligations  because  they  are  Indians,  there  is  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  about  how  their  jobs  fall  within  the  big  picture.  As  noted, 
testimony  in  the  Cobell  case  also  exposed  that  even  Interior  Headquarter 
officials  lacked  a firm  grasp  on  their  Trust  obligations  and  just  last 
summer  there  was  testimony  that  officials  weren't  sure  what  was  a Trust 
document  and  what  was  not. 

In  another  IG  report,  it  was  found  that  a substantial  percentage  of 
Interior  employees  believe  that  "discipline"  is  not  meted  out  fairly  and 
policy  disagreement  is  not  countenanced.  Evidence  of  this  is  the 


retaliation  against  Interior  employees  for  revealing  problems  with 
Interior's  Trust  management.  Google  the  names  Mona  Infield,  Deborah  Lewis, 
Kevin  Gambrell  and  Ronnie  Levine  for  a start.  While  only  two  of  these 
individuals  are  of  Indian  heritage,  news  of  retaliation  spreads  through 
any  Department  or  agency  like  wildfire.  The  chill  is  as  severe  as  a prior 
restraint  on  the  press. 

BIA  employees  are  in  a different  position  than  many  other  Indians.  BIA 
employees  have  a job,  a pension,  benefits  and  the  possibility  of  a bonus 
if  they  toe  the  line.  Speaking  out  puts  this  all  at  risk. 

Interior  officials  and  apologists  have  been  heard  to  say  that  the  Cobell 
case  and  particularly  Judge  Lamberth  are  the  reason  that  Interior 
employees  feel  demoralized  and  fearful.  They  have  even  said  that  some  of 
Judge  Lamberth' s actions  have  disrupted  their  friends'  ability  to  use  the 
internet  to  arrange  vacation  plans.  Advice:  Use  the  phone,  watch  the 
weather  channel. 

The  IG  report  and  Interior's  retaliatory  actions  strongly  suggest  that 
Judge  Lamberth  is  not  the  problem.  To  the  extent  that  the  judge  shares 
some  blame,  maybe  it's  because  Interior  employees  have  not  been  informed 
of  his  "Anti-Retaliation  Order."  An  Interior  lawyer  calls  Cobell  "that 
case  we  do  not  mention."  That  might  be  part  of  the  problem  too. 

Sixth,  Mr.  Swimmer  says  that  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  are  responsible  for 
delaying  Interior's  reforms.  That's  rich.  The  Cobell  plaintiffs  reduced 
their  damage  claim,  for  purposes  of  settlement,  by  over  80%,  which  would 
only  lift  from  Interior's  shoulders  the  burden  of  its  toughest  task: 
sorting  out  its  sordid  past.  This  isn't  indicia  of  an  effort  to  delay. 

Mr.  Swimmer  refers  to  a laundry  list  of  stuff  that  he  thinks  has  caused 
the  delay.  The  oddest  of  these  is  the  claim  that  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  are 
"delaying  us  from  mailing  historical  accounting  reports  to  Indian  trust 
beneficiaries . " 

What  did  this  involve?  Interior  was  sending  account  statements  to  minors, 
stating  that  if  they  did  not  contest  the  statements  administratively,  in  a 
couple  of  months,  further  claims  would  be  waived.  In  other  words,  these 
Indians  could  not  recover  from  any  damage  award  in  the  Cobell.  Interior 
did  not  seek  Court  approval  to  do  this,  although  the  very  adequacy  of  its 
"historical  accounting"  was  under  judicial  review. 

Later,  Interior  appealed  an  order  requiring  it  to  provide  notice  to 
Indians  that  its  trust  account  information  "may"  be  "unreliable".  Interior 
didn't  disagree  that  its  data  was  faulty;  it  just  didn't  want  the  burden 
of  cutting  and  pasting  one  paragraph  into  its  letters. 

Interior  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  paragraph  would  be  a 
"disservice"  because  it  might  confuse  Indians  as  to  the  nature  the 
unreliability.  Yet,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Court's  order  or  the 
plaintiffs'  papers  that  suggested  that  Interior  would  be  barred  from 
providing  more  detail  and  there  was  nothing  in  Interior's  papers  that 
suggested  that  it  could  provide  such.  It  couldn't  - the  account  statements 
were  not  audited  or  fully  reconciled  because  Interior  isn't  doing  that. 

Litigation  is  rarely  a quick  thing.  It  tends  to  be  lengthier  when  one 
party  challenges  most  document  requests  and  deposition  notices,  appeals 
every  major  decision  by  the  trial  judge,  sometimes  on  inexplicable  grounds 
(at  least  according  to  the  appellate  court),  and  provides  misleading  or 
false  reports  to  the  Court.  That  party  is  Interior. 

Seventh,  the  $100  million  dollars  is  amazing  amount  of  money,  especially 
given  that  Interior  is  only  sampling  10%  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
in  the  land  based  accounts  post-1994,  which  were,  by  that  date,  automated. 
Wow,  even  its  current  automated  accounting  systems  must  be  a mess. 

Apparently  Interior  felt  it  needed  to  hire  four  accounting  firms  for 
this  effort,  at  least  three  of  which  had  no  prior  experience  with  BIA's 
accounting  systems.  That's  a lot  of  money  on  a learning  curve.  Of  course, 
these  firms  are  famous  (and  expensive),  e.g.,  KPMG,  and  putting  their 
names  on  Interior's  reform  efforts  is  impressive  in  a PR  sense  and, 
possibly,  politically  appealing.  Both  Congress  and  the  Administration  like 
to  hand  out  costly  contracts  under  the  guise  of  privatization  and  down- 
sizing government. 

Mr.  Swimmer  is  right  that  "in  some  cases"  Interior  tested  transactions 
"back  ...  as  far  as  1938."  These  were  the  account  statements  of  the  five 


Cobell  plaintiffs;  Interior  possibly  did  some  tests  of  transactions  in  two 
types  of  accounts,  which  it  also  said,  in  its  progress  report,  were 
simpler  to  sample  and  adjust.  The  real  money,  however,  is  in  the  land- 
based  accounts. 

The  $100  million  dollars!  Without  a breakdown,  which  can  only  be 
provided  by  Interior,  this  amount  might  be  compared  to  the  budgets  of 
other  Interior  agencies  - like  Minerals  Revenue  Management  (MRM).  MRM  is 
in  charge  of  auditing  all  of  the  mineral  revenue  actually  due,  but  not 
paid,  from  the  leasing  of  federal  onshore,  offshore,  Indian  Allottee  and 
Tribal  lands.  That's  a lot  of  land  and  ocean  bottom,  and  a lot  of  money. 

MRM's  annual  budget  is  less  than  $100  million  and  about  20  to  25%  goes 
to  a private  consultant,  another  big  firm,  for  fixing  an  automated 
"compliance"  system  that  was  badly  designed  and  doesn't  work.  MRM  says 
that  it  provides  "compliance  review"  coverage,  similar  to  "data  entry 
verification",  for  about  70  to  90%  of  royalties  owed  on  an  annual  basis. 

I'm  not  about  to  vouch  for  that  statement  or  for  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  what  MRM  does.  It  also  no  longer  conducts  routine  audits. 
Still,  MRM's  goal  sounds  like  more  work  than  testing  10%  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  in  Indian  accounts  to  assure  that  they  were  recorded 
right . 

Eighth,  a few  words  also  should  be  added  about  the  Office  of  Special 
Trustee  (OST) . 

Mr.  Swimmer  is  Interior's  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians,  a job  he 
started  in  2002.  He  was  also  Interior's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian 
Affairs  from  1985  to  1989. 

The  OST  was  created  after  Congress,  in  1994,  directed  Interior  to  stop 
ignoring  its  Trust  obligations  to  Indians.  As  set  up  by  Interior,  the  OST 
had  no  authority  independent  of  Interior's  hierarchy  - it  was  expected  to 
adhere  to  the  "priorities"  of  the  Administration.  Even  Mr.  Swimmer  is  a 
second  fiddle  to  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  Cason.  Prior  to  the  OST,  some 
of  the  Trust  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian 
Affairs . 

Interior  didn't  want  to  hear  what  Mr.  Swimmer's  predecessors ' had  to  say. 
Mr.  Swimmer  has  done  a much  better  job  of  conveying  the  Administration's 
viewpoint . 

The  first  Special  Trustee  was  Paul  Homan,  an  experienced  Trust  manager. 
Mr.  Homan  resigned  in  1999  because  Interior's  plans  for  Trust 
"reorganization"  were  not  consistent  with  Trust  principles. 

Mr.  Homan  was  replaced  by  Thomas  Slonaker,  who  has  36  years  of  private 
sector  Trust  experience.  In  Duly  2002,  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  then- 
Deputy  Secretary  Steve  Griles  gave  Mr.  Slonaker  a letter  of  resignation  to 
sign;  the  alternative,  according  to  Mr.  Slonaker,  was  being  fired. 

According  to  press  reports,  this  "transition"  was  due  to  Mr.  Slonaker 's 
refusal  to  testify  before  Congress  that  Secretary  Norton's  plan  for  Trust 
reform  was  sound. 

Apparently,  Interior,  its  lawyers  and  others  in  the  Administration  did 
not  want  Congress,  let  alone  the  Cobell  courts,  to  hear  Mr.  Slonaker 's 
expert  analysis  on  the  Trust  reform.  During  the  Duly  2002  congressional 
hearing,  Mr.  Griles  testified  that  Interior's  plan  was  hunky  dory. 

Although  he  was  the  politico  over  BIA,  Mr.  Griles  had  no  experience  in 
Trust  management,  but  considerable  private  experience  in  lobbying  - the 
ultimate  PR  guy  and  a well-known  friend  to  industry. 

Both  Mr.  Homan's  and  Mr.  Slonaker 's  jobs  involved  evaluating  what  was 
wrong  with  Interior's  Trust  performance  before  1994  so  that  they  could 
recommend  reforms. 

This  raises  questions.  For  example:  What  were  you  doing,  Mr.  Swimmer,  in 
1985  to  1989  to  correct  Trust  Fund  mismanagement?  In  1983,  Congress 
directed  Interior  to  reconcile  mineral  revenue  accounts.  Did  you  make  any 
efforts  to  assure  that  the  partial  reconciliation  efforts  that  were  tried 
after  1983  included  Indian  Allottee  accounts?  Where  were  you  when  Interior 
entered  into  its  1989  agreement  with  industry  to  cut  off  audits  for  the 
period  prior  to  1983?  Is  it  fair  to  say,  that  whatever  was  done  or  not 
during  your  tenure  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  was 
responsible  for  Congress'  determination  in  1994  that  more  concrete 
direction  was  needed?  Is  this  why  Tribal  leaders  opposed  your  return  to 


Interior? 

Mr.  Swimmer  says  I am  a victim  of  "commonly-held  misunderstandings" 
about  Interior  and  its  role  in  the  Cobell  case.  Thank  heaven!  If  I knew 
any  more,  I wouldn't  be  able  to  sleep  at  night.  If  I misunderstand,  mea 
culpa.  So  in  closing  let  me  just  say,  "You're  doin'  a good  job.  Brownie." 
Lee  Helfrich  is  a partner  at  the  Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  of 
Lobel,  Novins  & Lamont.  E-mail:  helfrich@lnllaw.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College. 
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As  Profits  Soar,  Companies  Pay  U.S.  Less  for  Gas  Rights 
By  EDMUND  L.  ANDREWS 
January  23,  2006 

WASHINGTON,  Jan.  22  - At  a time  when  energy  prices  and  industry  profits 
are  soaring,  the  federal  government  collected  little  more  money  last  year 
than  it  did  five  years  ago  from  the  companies  that  extracted  more  than  $60 
billion  in  oil  and  gas  from  publicly  owned  lands  and  coastal  waters. 

Shifting  Numbers  on  Price  Reports  (January  23,  2006)  If  royalty  payments 
in  fiscal  2005  for  natural  gas  had  risen  in  step  with  market  prices,  the 
government  would  have  received  about  $700  million  more  than  it  actually 
did,  a three-month  investigation  by  The  New  York  Times  has  found. 

But  an  often  byzantine  set  of  federal  regulations,  largely  shaped  and 
fiercely  defended  by  the  energy  industry  itself,  allowed  companies 
producing  natural  gas  to  provide  the  Interior  Department  with  much  lower 
sale  prices  - the  crucial  determinant  for  calculating  government  royalties 
- than  they  reported  to  their  shareholders. 

As  a result,  the  nation's  taxpayers,  collectively,  the  biggest  owner  of 
American  oil  and  gas  reserves,  have  missed  much  of  the  recent  energy 
bonanza . 

The  disparities  in  gas  prices  parallel  those  uncovered  just  five  years 
ago  in  a wave  of  scandals  involving  royalty  payments  for  oil.  From  1998  to 
2001,  a dozen  major  companies,  while  admitting  no  wrongdoing,  paid  a total 
of  $438  million  to  settle  charges  that  they  had  fraudulently  understated 
their  sale  prices  for  oil. 

Since  then,  the  government  has  tightened  its  rules  for  oil  payments.  But 
with  natural  gas,  the  Bush  administration  recently  loosened  the  rules  and 
eased  its  audits  intended  to  uncover  cheating. 

Industry  executives  deny  any  wrongdoing,  arguing  that  the  disparities 
stem  primarily  from  different  rules  for  calculating  the  sale  prices  for 
paying  royalties  and  the  sale  prices  for  informing  shareholders . 

"The  price  of  gas  downstream  is  always  going  to  be  higher  because  you 
have  costs  that  have  to  be  recouped  for  getting  it  to  the  customer,"  said 
Robert  H.  Davis,  a spokesman  for  Exxon  Mobil.  "You  have  to  process  the  gas. 
You  have  to  transport  it,  and  you  have  to  sell  it.  There  will  always  be  a 
discrepancy  there." 

Companies  that  pump  oil  and  gas  on  federal  property  are  required  to  pay 
the  government  royalties,  usually  12  percent  to  16  percent  of  the  value  of 
what  they  sell. 

Royalties  for  natural  gas  have  climbed  sharply  in  the  last  three  years. 
But  while  prices  nearly  doubled  from  2001  to  2005,  the  $5.15  billion  in 
gas  royalties  for  2005  was  less  than  the  $5.35  billion  in  2001.  When  oil 
and  gas  are  combined,  royalties  were  about  $8  billion  in  2005,  almost  the 
same  as  in  2001. 


Because  much  of  the  information  about  specific  transactions  is  kept 
secret,  it  remains  unclear  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  weakness  in 
royalty  payments  stems  from  deliberate  cheating  or  from  issues  with  the 
rules  themselves. 

But  one  major  producer,  Burlington  Resources,  admitted  to  shareholders 
last  year  that  it  might  have  underpaid  about  $76  million  in  gas  royalties 
in  the  1990's.  And  in  Alabama,  a jury  ruled  in  2003  that  Exxon  had  cheated 
on  $63.6  million  worth  of  royalties  from  gas  wells  in  state-owned  waters. 
The  jury  awarded  $11.9  billion  in  punitive  damages,  which  a judge  later 
reduced  to  $3.5  billion.  Exxon  disputes  the  charges  and  is  appealing  the 
verdict . 

The  possible  losses  to  taxpayers  in  gas  could  be  even  higher  than  the 
losses  tied  to  the  scandals  over  oil  royalties.  For  one  thing,  natural  gas 
production  on  federal  land  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  oil. 

Moreover,  the  Interior  Department  has  scaled  back  on  full  audits,  pushed 
out  a couple  of  its  more  aggressive  auditors  and  been  criticized  by  its 
own  inspector  general  for  the  audits  that  it  did  pursue. 

"We  are  talking  about  the  same  issues  and  in  many  cases  the  same  players 
as  before,"  said  Danielle  Brian,  executive  director  of  the  Project  on 
Government  Oversight,  a nonprofit  watchdog  group  that  exposed  many  of  the 
oil  royalty  scandals. 

"These  companies  had  knowingly  been  cheating  on  oil  for  years,  if  not 
decades,"  Ms.  Brian  continued.  "To  ignore  the  likelihood  that  the  same 
thing  is  happening  on  the  gas  side  is  absurd." 

Johnnie  M.  Burton,  director  of  the  Interior  Department's  Minerals 
Management  Service,  said  the  disparities  were  mostly  the  result  of 
deductions  that  the  regulations  let  companies  take,  reducing  the  sale 
prices  they  report  to  the  government. 

Shifting  Numbers  on  Price  Reports  (January  23,  2006)  But  Ms.  Burton  said 
she  had  not  known  and  could  not  explain  why  companies  were  reporting 
higher  sale  prices  to  their  shareholders  and  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  than  to  her  office. 

"I  can't  answer  because  I don't  know,"  she  said  in  an  interview.  "We 
don't  look  at  S.E.C.  filings.  We  don't  have  enough  staff  to  do  all  of  that 
If  we  were  to  do  that,  then  we  would  have  to  have  more  staff  and  more 
budget.  You  know,  there  is  such  a thing  as  budget  constraint,  and  it's 
been  real  tough,  let  me  tell  you."  The  contrasts  between  what  companies 
are  telling  the  government  and  what  they  are  telling  shareholders  is  stark 

The  Interior  Department,  using  the  numbers  given  by  companies  paying 
royalties,  said  the  average  sale  price  of  natural  gas  on  federal  leases 
was  $5.62  per  thousand  cubic  feet  in  fiscal  2005,  which  ended  Sept.  30. 

By  contrast,  Exxon  told  shareholders  that  it  received  about  $6.88  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  in  the  nine  months  that  ended  Sept.  30.  Chevron  said 
its  average  price  in  that  period  was  $6.49.  Kerr-McGee,  which  suffered 
huge  losses  from  hedging  against  a drop  in  prices,  nonetheless  said  it 
still  received  an  average  price  of  $6.59. 

"There's  no  reason  why  what  the  companies  report  to  their  shareholders 
should  be  higher  than  what  they  report"  to  the  Minerals  Management  Service 
said  Lee  Helfrich,  a lawyer  who  has  represented  California  in  many  battles 
with  the  industry  over  royalties.  "The  ultimate  goals  or  mission  of  the  S. 
E.C.  and  the  M.M.S.  are  different,  but  the  information  reported  to  each 
should  be  the  same." 

In  the  scandals  over  oil  royalties  in  the  1990' s,  government 
investigators,  aided  by  industry  whistle-blowers  and  investigation  by  the 
Project  on  Government  Oversight,  found  that  companies  were  using  a host  of 
tricks  to  understate  their  sale  prices. 

These  included  buy-sell  agreements  in  which  producers  swapped  oil  with 
each  other  at  artificially  low  prices  and  then  resold  it  at  higher  prices. 
Companies  also  sold  oil  at  below-market  prices  to  their  own  affiliates, 
classified  high-priced  "sweet"  oil  as  much  cheaper  "sour"  oil  and  padded 
their  deductions  for  transportation  costs. 

In  the  wake  of  the  scandals,  the  outgoing  Clinton  administration  pushed 
through  tough  new  rules  for  valuing  crude  oil,  which  relied  on  comparing 
company  reports  with  an  index  of  spot  market  prices. 


A Pro-Industry  Approach 

But  the  Bush  administration  did  not  close  any  loopholes  for  valuing 
natural  gas.  Indeed , in  March  2005  it  expanded  the  list  of  deductions  and 
decided  against  valuing  sales  at  spot-market  prices  when  companies  were 
selling  to  their  own  affiliates. 

The  industry-friendly  stance  was  intentional.  Mr.  Bush  and  top  White 
House  officials  also  placed  a top  priority  on  promoting  domestic  energy 
production.  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney's  energy  task  force  called  for 
giving  lucrative  new  incentives  to  companies  that  drill  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  other  high-risk  areas. 

The  Bush  administration  also  took  a much  more  relaxed  approach  to 
auditing  and  fraud  prevention.  In  2003 , the  Interior  Department's 
inspector  general  declared  that  the  auditing  process  was  "ineffective"  and 
"lacked  accountability"  and  that  many  of  the  auditors  were  unqualified. 

In  one  instance,  inspectors  discovered  that  auditors  had  lost  the 
working  papers  for  an  important  audit  and  tried  to  cover  up  their  blunder 
by  creating  and  back-dating  false  documents.  Rather  than  punish  anybody, 
the  inspector  general  recounted,  the  minerals  service  gave  the  employee 
who  produced  the  new  documents  a financial  bonus  for  "creativity." 

Administration  officials  said  last  week  that  they  had  addressed  most  of 
the  criticisms  and  that  the  inspector  general  had  since  said  its 
corrective  actions  were  "sufficient." 

The  Interior  Department  also  fired  two  of  its  most  aggressive  and 
successful  auditors.  One  of  them  was  Bobby  L.  Maxwell,  a veteran  auditor 
who  had  recovered  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  underpayments  over  a 
22-year  career  and  received  an  award  for  meritorious  service  in  2003  from 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton. 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  fired  in  early  2005  after  clashing  with  superiors  over 
his  belief  that  Kerr-McGee  had  shortchanged  the  government  $12  million.  Mr 
Maxwell  charged  that  he  had  been  wrongfully  fired,  and  the  government  paid 
him  an  undisclosed  amount  of  money  to  settle  out  of  court. 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  now  pursuing  Kerr-McGee,  which  has  denied  any  guilt,  with 
his  own  lawsuit  under  the  False  Claims  Act,  which  allows  private  citizens 
who  prove  fraud  to  collect  some  of  the  money  they  help  recover. 

Shifting  Numbers  on  Price  Reports  (January  23,  2006)  Patrick  Etchart,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Minerals  Management  Service  in  Denver,  said  that  Mr. 
Maxwell  lost  his  job  because  of  a reorganization  and  that  he  had  declined 
an  offer  to  move  to  a different  city. 

But  lawmakers  who  wrestled  with  the  government  over  previous  royalty 
scandals  are  dubious. 

"It's  all  gotten  worse,  not  better,"  said  Representative  Carolyn  B. 
Maloney,  Democrat  of  New  York,  who  led  Congressional  investigations  into 
cheating  on  oil  royalties  in  the  1990' s.  "They  make  the  process  so 
complicated  that  no  one  can  really  follow  the  money." 

Ending  Detailed  Inspections 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  sluggish  auditing  is  the 
government's  effort  to  collect  back  royalties  from  companies  that 
blatantly  ignored  one  of  the  government's  basic  rules. 

Under  current  rules  aimed  at  promoting  energy  production  in  deep  waters, 
companies  can  produce  large  volumes  of  oil  and  gas  without  paying 
royalties  at  all.  But  the  rules  also  require  companies  to  start  paying 
royalties  if  market  prices  climb  above  certain  "threshold"  levels. 

As  it  happens,  market  prices  have  been  above  those  levels  since  the  2003 
fiscal  year.  But  even  though  dozens  of  companies  never  bothered  to  start 
paying,  Ms.  Burton  said  earlier  this  month  that  the  government  had  yet  to 
demand  repayment  three  months  into  the  2006  fiscal  year. 

"It's  more  complicated  than  you  might  think,"  said  Lucy  Querques  Dennett 
associate  director  of  the  Minerals  Management  Service  in  charge  of  the 
issue . 

But  enforcing  the  rules  about  price  thresholds  is  easy  compared  with 
verifying  the  actual  sale  value  of  natural  gas. 

Over  the  last  four  years,  the  Bush  administration  has  ordered  its 
auditors  to  move  away  from  detailed  inspections  in  favor  of  a more  cursory 
approach  of  looking  for  anomalies  in  company  reports.  If  a company  in 


Louisiana,  say,  reported  prices  that  differed  from  those  of  other 
companies  in  the  same  region,  it  would  attract  closer  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Etchart,  the  agency's  spokesman,  said  that  the  number  of  full-scale 
audits  had  declined  slightly  over  the  past  few  years  and  that  the  budget 
for  compliance  had  fallen. 

But  he  said  the  government  still  took  a "close  look"  at  71  percent  of 
oil  and  gas  production.  "Our  strategy  would  obviously  be  to  focus  on 
anomalies,"  he  said,  "but  it  is  also  to  focus  on  large  producing  areas." 

The  agency's  strategy  has  drawn  protests,  however,  from  many  states, 
which  are  entitled  to  a share  of  federal  royalties,  and  from  some  of  the 
Interior  Department's  most  aggressive  auditors. 

One  of  those  auditors  was  Kevin  Gambrell,  director  of  the  Federal  Indian 
Minerals  Office  in  Farmington,  N.M.  Mr.  Gambrell  fought  with  his  superiors 
over  many  issues,  one  of  which  was  their  demand  that  he  do  fewer  audits 
and  simply  monitor  posted  prices  of  companies  in  the  same  area. 

"Where  the  M.M.S.  approach  falls  short  is  that  there  are  so  many 
different  types  of  deductions  you  can  take  in  getting  gas  and  oil  to  the 
market,  and  there  are  so  many  premiums  and  bonuses  in  the  contracts,"  Mr. 
Gambrell  said  in  a recent  interview.  "You  have  to  take  a detailed  look  at 
the  contracts  to  know  what's  going  on." 

The  Interior  Department  forced  Mr.  Gambrell  out  in  2003,  charging  that 
he  had  improperly  destroyed  office  documents.  Mr.  Gambrell  sued  for 
wrongful  termination,  arguing  that  he  had  discarded  only  copies  of 
documents.  Fie  also  presented  evidence  that  his  office  had  recovered  eight 
times  as  much  money  as  offices  that  used  the  administration's  preferred 
approach . 

The  government  settled  his  case  in  2004  by  clearing  him  of  any 
wrongdoing  and  paying  him  an  undisclosed  amount  of  money. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  biggest  cost  to  taxpayers  may  have  less  to 
do  with  cheating  and  fraud  than  with  the  government's  inscrutable  rules. 

Consider  the  case  of  Burlington  Resources,  a Flouston-based  producer  that 
ConocoPhillips  acquired  in  December  for  $35.6  billion.  Burlington  paid  $8. 
5 million  in  2001  to  settle  charges  of  cheating  related  to  its  oil 
royalties.  Last  March,  Burlington  disclosed  that  it  might  also  have 
underpaid  gas  royalties  by  about  $76  million  during  the  1990 's.  It  set 
aside  $81  million  to  cover  possible  litigation  costs. 

Unlike  others,  Burlington  executives  provided  information  to  The  Times 
on  the  royalties  it  paid  for  natural  gas  and  on  the  sale  prices  that  it 
has  reported  to  the  Interior  Department  since  2002. 

During  those  four  years,  Burlington  said  it  paid  $627  million  in  gas 
royalties  and  that  its  annual  payment  shot  up  from  $89  million  in  2002  to 
$233  million  in  2005. 

That  surge  in  royalties  does  track  closely  with  the  rise  in  market 
prices.  But  Burlington's  numbers  also  highlight  the  essential  issue  raised 
by  many  critics:  the  rules  let  companies  understate  the  value  of  their  gas 
sales  by  taking  scores  of  deductions. 

Those  deductions  include  the  cost  of  transportation,  processing, 
brokerage  fees,  pipeline  reservation  fees  and  even  certain  "theoretical 
losses"  for  companies  that  own  their  own  pipelines. 

In  2001,  Burlington  reported  an  average  price  of  $1.98  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  to  the  government  but  an  average  sale  price  of  $3.20  to  its 
shareholders.  In  2005,  the  company  reported  an  average  sale  price  of  $5.75 
to  the  government  and  $6.46  to  shareholders. 

Keeping  Royalties  Secret 

lames  Bartlett,  a spokesman  for  Burlington,  said  part  of  the  discrepancy 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  much  of  Burlington's  production  is  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  where  natural  gas  fetches  lower  prices. 

The  federal  government  does  not  require  companies  to  divulge  the  amount 
of  royalties  they  pay  or  what  they  tell  the  government  about  sale  prices. 
And  unlike  Burlington  Resources,  Exxon  and  most  other  major  oil  companies 
refused  to  disclose  the  information  when  asked. 

"It's  not  required  information,"  said  Mr.  Davis  of  Exxon,  echoing 
responses  from  Chevron,  Royal  Dutch/Shell  and  other  big  producers.  "We're 
not  going  to  publish  it." 
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Senators  seek  review  of  federal  royalty  collections 
Oil  and  Gas  Journal 
Nick  Snow 

Washington  Correspondent 
January  25,  2006 

WASHINGTON,  DC,  Ian.  25  - Twenty-two  US  senators  have  asked  the 
Government  Accountability  Office  to  investigate  whether  the  US  Minerals 
Management  Service  is  fully  collecting  federal  oil  and  gas  royalties  from 
leases  on  public  and  Indian  lands. 

"In  this  time  of  rising  oil  and  gas  prices,  the  program  has  been  the 
subject  of  criticism  for  alleged  under-collections  resulting  in  the  public 
not  receiving  fair  value  for  its  mineral  resources,"  said  Jeff  Bingaman 
(D-NM),  chief  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  and  the  20  other  Senate  Democrats  and  one  Republican  in  a 
letter. 

"It  is  essential  that  the  US  Treasury,  the  states,  and  the  tribes 
receive  the  amounts  owed  to  them  for  production  from  federal  and  tribal 
leases,"  they  wrote  David  M.  Walker,  the  GAO's  comptroller  general,  on  Ian. 
24. 

The  group  asked  Walker  to  answer  nine  sets  of  questions  within  30  days, 
including  why  royalty  collections  totals  from  federal  lands  have  not  risen 
at  the  same  rate  as  oil  and  gas  prices,  whether  MMS  has  reduced  its  number 
of  auditors  employed  and  audits  conducted  each  year,  and  if  the  US 
Department  of  the  Interior  agency  has  adequate  resources  and  funding  to  do 
the  job. 

The  senators  also  asked  whether  MMS  implemented  recommendations  from  a 
DOI  inspector  general's  report  that  was  critical  of  its  royalty  audit 
process,  if  deepwater  royalty  relief  provisions  have  been  properly 
implemented  and  royalties  collected  when  the  oil  or  gas  prices  passes  the 
minimum  threshold,  and  the  basis  for  withholding  information  about  royalty 
payers'  specific  payments,  including  what  constitutes  proprietary 
information . 

Bingaman  initially  said  a day  earlier  that  he  would  ask  the 
congressional  watchdog  agency  to  review  MMS  oil  and  gas  royalty 
collections  in  response  to  a New  York  Times  story  that  raised  its  own 
questions  about  the  subject. 

Republican  Norm  Coleman  of  Minnesota  and  Democrats  Daniel  K.  Akaka  (Ha.), 
Maria  Cantwell  (Wash.),  Thomas  R.  Carper  (Del.),  Mark  Dayton  (Minn.), 

Byron  L.  Dorgan  (ND),  Richard  J.  Durbin  (111.),  Russell  D.  Feingold  (Wis.), 
Dianne  Feinstein  (Calif.),  Tim  Johnson  (SD),  John  F.  Kerry  (Mass.),  Frank 
R.  Lautenberg  (NJ),  Carl  Levin  (Mich.),  Robert  Menendez  (NJ),  Barbara  A. 
Mikulski  (Md.),  Patty  Murray  (Wash.),  Barack  Obama  (111.),  Harry  Reid  (Nev. 
),  Ken  Salazar  (Colo.),  Charles  E.  Schumer  (NY),  and  Ron  Wyden  (Ore.)  also 
signed  the  letter. 
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Sioux  family  fights  odds  for  sister's  health 
Sam  Lewin 
lanuary  24,  2006 

When  it  became  clear  that  Sue-Ann  Iron  Shell  would  die  if  she  did  not 
receive  another  kidney,  her  entire  immediate  family  wanted  to  help. 

"We  all  stepped  up  to  get  our  blood  matched,"  Sue's  sister  Rose,  who  at 
31  is  15-months  younger  than  her  sister,  told  the  Native  American  Times. 
"It's  our  sister.  We  want  her  to  get  better." 

Always  bad,  Sue-Ann 's  condition  was  now  getting  deadly  serious.  She  was 
diagnosed  with  juvenile  diabetes  when  she  was  13.  Last  year  things  took  a 
turn  for  the  worse. 

"Her  kidney  shut  down  last  March.  She  has  been  on  dialysis  since  then 
and  has  had  quite  a few  hospitalizations  in  intensive  care"  Rose  said. 

"Her  heart  has  quit  a few  times  from  kidney  failure.  If  she  didn't  get  the 
transplant  she  was  going  to  die." 

Sue-Ann 's  older  brother  Calvin  has  agreed  to  donate  his  kidney.  The 
surgery  takes  place  in  February.  The  operation  will  be  performed  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Medical  Center  in  Omaha,  about  a six-hour  drive 
from  the  Iron  Shell's  home  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota . 

According  to  a study  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe's  Phil  Two  Eagle, 
unemployment  on  the  reservation  is  a stunning  82%,  and  Todd  County  is 
historically  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  country.  Rose  and  Calvin 
are  some  of  the  few  people  living  there  lucky  enough  to  have  jobs:  Rose 
works  at  an  Indian  Health  Service  hospital  and  Calvin  is  an  electrician. 
Donating  his  kidney  means  Calvin  will  have  to  miss  up  to  a month  and  a 
half  of  work,  a tough  financial  blow  for  a family  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet  in  an  economically  depressed  area.  Rose  said  that  even  the  drive  to 
Omaha  would  be  a financial  burden. 

Despite  the  concerns  about  money,  making  the  operation  happen  was  never 
a question. 

"Hopefully  this  will  help  Sue-Ann  get  back  to  living,"  Rose  said. 
Donations  can  be  sent  to: 

The  Iron  Shell  family 
PO  Box  512 
Rosebud.  SD 
57570 
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Lawmakers  want  buffer  to  protect  Bear  Butte 
By  Celeste  Calvitto,  lournal  Staff  Writer 
lanuary  27,  2006 

PIERRE  - Paul  Valandra  and  Dim  Bradford  are  on  a mission. 

The  two  Democratic  state  lawmakers,  by  introducing  legislation  to 
prohibit  liquor  licenses  within  four  miles  of  Bear  Butte  near  Sturgis,  are 
seeking  to  protect  a site  that  is  sacred  to  many  American  Indians  on  the 
northern  Great  Plains. 

"But  we  don't  want  to  scare  anybody,  either,"  Valandra  said  this  week. 
Valandra,  a Rosebud  Sioux,  and  Bradford,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  said  they  are  working  on  an  outreach  effort  to  let  people  who  think 


they  might  be  affected  know  that  the  legislators  want  to  talk  to  everybody. 

"We  know  that  we  are  causing  concern  for  many  people  out  there/' 

Valandra  said.  "We  want  to  hear  their  views.  ...  They've  got  our  cell-phone 
numbers . " 

Specifically,  HB1233  says  that  on-sale  licenses  would  not  be  issued  to 
current  businesses  or  those  that  will  be  within  four  miles  of  the 
boundaries  of  Bear  Butte  State  Park. 

The  action  comes  as  a result  of  an  announcement  last  summer  by  lay  Allen, 
the  Arizona-based  owner  of  the  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  in  Sturgis.  He  wants  to 
build  a biker  bar  and  concert  site  on  land  south  of  Bear  Butte  for  this 
year's  Sturgis  motorcycle  rally. 

"I  remember  thinking,  that  guy  is  going  to  catch  some  hell  before  this 
is  all  over,"  Valandra  said  with  a chuckle.  "There  will  be  Indians  coming 
from  all  over." 

Allen  did  not  return  phone  calls  seeking  comment  before  news  deadline. 

But  in  an  interview  with  the  Rapid  City  Journal  last  year  after  opposition 
surfaced  to  his  plans,  he  said,  "From  the  onset,  I've  reached  my  arms  out 
to  the  Native  American  community  with  totally  good  intentions  to  recognize 
their  heritage,  only  to  discover  that  it  was  not  well  received." 

State  Sen.  Kenneth  McNenny,  R-Sturgis,  said  the  proposal  may  have 
"disastrous  consquences . " He  said  the  proposed  boundaries  are  unclear  but 
that  he  is  concerned  that  the  plan  could  affect  a number  of  venues  such  as 
campgrounds  and  may  include  part  of  the  city  of  Sturgis. 

"I  am  very  apprehensive  about  it,"  House  Majority  Leader  Larry  Rhoden, 
R-Union  Center,  said. 

Meanwhile,  Bradford  said  he  and  Valandra  have  a plan  to  "grandfather" 
existing  establishments  with  liquor  licenses  that  might  be  affected. 

They  also  have  an  explanation  for  the  four-mile  distance. 

When  tribes  challenged  a plan  for  a shooting  range  near  Bear  Butte  as 
disruptive,  experts  said  it  would  take  four  miles  to  create  a buffer  from 
noise . 

"We  decided  to  go  with  that,"  Valandra  said. 

They  said  the  quest  to  protect  Bear  Butte  is  shared  by  others. 

"It's  not  only  Indians  who  are  concerned,"  Bradford  said. 

The  Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills  group,  which  came  out  against  Allen's 
plan,  is  raising  money  to  buy  land  around  Bear  Butte  to  create  a buffer 
zone. 

"Bear  Butte  belongs  to  everbody,"  Valandra  said. 

And  the  two  lawmakers  believe  that  bikers  who  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
Sturgis  each  year  won't  be  upset  with  their  plan. 

"Bikers  are  cool  guys,"  Valandra  said.  "They  don't  want  to  desecrate 
Indian  ground . " 

Bradford  said  more  and  more  Sturgis  rally  bikers  from  throughout  the 
country  are  visiting  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation. 

"They  are  interested  in  our  culture,"  he  said. 

Bradford  acknowledged  that  even  if  the  law  is  passed,  it  won't  go  into 
effect  until  Duly  1,  and  it  wouldn't  stop  Allen's  plan  if  he  buys  a Meade 
County  license  before  then. 

But  he  calls  it  a "step  in  the  right  direction"  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  Bear  Butte. 

"To  me,  it's  a unified  church,"  Bradford  said.  "I  feel  like  other  people 
would  whose  religion  is  being  disturbed." 

Contact  Celeste  Calvitto  at  394-8438 
or  Celeste. Cal vitto@r a pidcity journal . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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State,  tribe  reach  agreement  on  graving  yard  negotiations 
by  DIM  CASEY 
Danuary  26,  2006 

OLYMPIA  - Gov.  Chris  Gregoire  is  expected  to  sign  today  an  agreement  that 
frames  negotiations  with  the  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  tribe  over  Tse-whit-zen 
and  the  former  Hood  Canal  Bridge  graving  yard. 

The  agreement's  immediate  result  will  be  that  Gregoire's  chief  of  staff, 
Tom  Fitzsimmons,  revisits  Port  Angeles  on  Friday  and  independent 
negotiator  Dohn  Bickerman  meets  Monday  with  local  government  officials. 

Bickerman  will  tour  the  Tse-whit-zen  site  and  talk  with  tribal  members 
Monday  afternoon,  according  to  Tribal  Chairwoman  Frances  Charles. 

Bickerman,  a Washington,  D.C. -based  lawyer  and  international  negotiator, 
last  fall  mediated  a water  rights  agreement  between  the  city  of  Everett 
and  the  Tulalip  Tribes  of  Marysville  that  both  sides  say  should  last  100 
years . 

Issues  that  Bickerman  will  negotiate  regarding  Tse-whit-zen  include 
development  of  the  Port  Angeles  waterfront. 

In  addition  to  the  state  and  the  tribe,  parties  to  at  least  some  of  the 
discussions  will  include  the  city  of  Port  Angeles,  Port  of  Port  Angeles 
and  Clallam  County. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tribe  will  support  building  concrete  anchors  for 
the  bridge  on  the  shoreward  portion  of  the  22.5-acre  graving  yard  site, 
provided  that  the  project  avoids  an  ancestral  village  and  cemetery  and 
that  the  state  not  operate  heavy  machinery  in  those  places. 

Remains  stopped  project 

Discovery  of  Native  American  remains  and  artifacts  at  the  graving  yard 
in  the  crook  of  Ediz  Hook  led  the  tribe  to  request  a halt  to  construction 
late  in  December  2004. 

The  yard  would  have  been  the  site  for  constructing  not  only  the  huge 
anchors  but  the  even  larger  pontoons  to  float  the  east  end  of  the  Hood 
Canal  span. 

The  pontoons  instead  will  be  built  at  Concrete  Technologies  in  Tacoma. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Kenai  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Alabama  tribe  struggles  in  its  quest  for  recognition 

Once  scorned  as  Indians,  Mowa  now  seek  that  official  status 

THOMAS  SPENCER 

News  staff  writer 

Danuary  28,  2006 

MOUNT  VERNON  - Chief  Wilford  "Longhair"  Taylor  marvels  that  for  150  years 
his  people  - the  distinctive  and  tightly  interwoven  families  of  north 
Mobile  and  south  Washington  counties  - were  labeled  Indians  when  that 
meant  scorn,  land  swindles,  segregation  and  discrimination. 

But  for  the  past  25  years,  when  being  an  Indian  has  meant  federal  aid 
and  tax  incentives,  governmental  autonomy  and  access  to  the  revenues  of 
Indian  gaming,  the  Mowa  Choctaws  aren't  considered  Indians  at  all. 

"We  were  Indians  when  it  didn't  amount  to  anything,"  Taylor  said.  "If 
there  is  any  justice  in  this  country,  we  should  be  federally  recognized." 

The  Mowa,  who  take  their  name  from  the  two  Alabama  counties  that  their 
state-recognized  reservation  straddles,  are  turning  one  last  time  to 
Congress.  They  are  trying  to  overcome  rejection  by  the  federal  bureaucracy 


that  governs  Indian  affairs,  a process  that  took  decades  and  put  the  tribe 
through  an  expensive  and  exhaustive  effort,  only  to  have  its  petition 
denied  in  1998. 

In  what  the  Mowa  and  their  supporters  say  is  a last  effort  to  avoid  a 
federal  lawsuit  over  the  question,  U.S.  Rep.  Doe  Bonner  has  introduced 
legislation  to  grant  the  Mowa  their  long-sought  federal  recognition. 

"My  only  intention  is  to  make  certain  that  the  same  rules  that  apply  to 
other  Native  American  tribes  apply  equally  to  our  friends  in  southwest 
Alabama,"  Bonner  said.  The  legislation,  introduced  last  summer,  sits  in 
committee. 

Politics  of  gambling 

The  already  complicated  question  of  who  is  rightfully  an  American  Indian 
now  is  further  complicated  by  the  modern  politics  of  gambling.  The  Mowa, 
who  have  had  historic  social  and  family  ties  with  neighboring  Native 
Americans,  now  find  those  neighbors  opposed  to  recognition  for  the  Mowa. 

The  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaws,  with  gambling  operations  to  the  west, 
and  the  Poarch  Creek  of  Alabama,  who  have  electronic  bingo  and  casino 
aspirations  to  the  east,  have  argued  against  recognition  for  the  Mowa. 
Their  arguments  are  couched  in  terms  of  history,  but  Taylor  believes  the 
objections  were  inspired  by  a desire  to  keep  out  gaming  competition. 

"It's  mostly  Indians  vs.  Indians  since  casinos  came  on  the  scene," 

Taylor  said.  "Money  is  very  much  involved." 

Taylor  said  the  Mowa,  centered  25  miles  north  of  Mobile,  have  been 
approached  by  casino  developers.  But  the  quest  for  federal  recognition  is 
not  about  gambling,  he  said.  It's  about  the  tribe's  being  able  to  offer 
lucrative  industrial  tax  breaks  available  to  Indians. 

The  Mowa  also  want  the  enhanced  funding  for  housing,  health  and 
education  that  comes  with  federal  recognition.  Only  about  half  the  Mowa 
have  a high  school  degree  or  better,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census.  On  the 
2000  census,  about  1,700  people  in  south  Alabama  identified  themselves  as 
Mowa . 

Taylor  said  the  tribal  roll  lists  6,500  Mowa  spread  across  the  country, 
with  more  than  3,000  in  and  around  the  reservation. 

According  to  the  census,  their  per-capita  income  is  about  half  the  state 
average.  The  unemployment  rate  is  about  twice  that  of  the  state's 
population  as  a whole. 

"Federal  recognition  just  opens  up  the  door,"  Taylor  said.  "Gaming  is 
not  the  issue.  I'm  leaving  the  casino  option  open.  We  should  have  every 
right  any  other  tribe  has,  but  it  would  be  the  last  thing  on  our  agenda." 

Living  in  isolation 

The  Mowa  community  is  remote.  Drive  at  night  through  miles  of  scrubby 
pine  on  a twisting  road,  and  the  sky  is  black  and  the  stars  brilliant, 
low-hanging  and  stark  white.  You're  sure  you're  lost,  that  no  one  lives 
this  far  out. 

According  to  the  Mowa,  that  is  the  way  the  Indians,  who've  lived  in 
these  woods  and  swamps  for  more  than  150  years,  wanted  it. 

In  a remote  patch  between  the  small  Alabama  towns  of  Citronelle,  Mount 
Vernon  and  McIntosh,  the  Mowa  eked  out  a living  in  inhospitable  country. 
They  hunted  and  fished  the  swamps  and  farmed  the  sandy  uplands,  land 
ignored  by  white  settlers  because  the  soil  was  too  poor  to  grow  cotton. 

They  weren't  supposed  to  be  there.  In  the  1830s,  the  government  shipped 
the  eastern  Indians  west  on  the  Trail  of  Tears.  But  in  this  remote  corner, 
a small  band  of  Choctaws,  who  were  native  to  the  river  country  north  of 
Mobile,  stayed. 

They  were  joined  by  a smattering  of  Alabama  Creek  and  Cherokee  refugees. 
Their  presence  is  noted  in  government  documents  and  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  period,  buttressing  the  Mowa  oral  history  passed  down  through 
generations.  Accounts  from  Mobilians  recall  Indians  coming  to  town  to  sell 
firewood  and  the  game  they  killed. 

The  Mowa  don't  claim  a history  of  ethnic  purity.  There  are  strains  of 
the  French,  who'd  originally  settled  Mobile,  plus  white  settlers  and  some 
free  blacks,  too.  Despite  racial  purity's  not  being  a requirement  for 
federal  recognition,  this  intermarriage  has  led  some  to  question  the 


Mowa's  tribal  claims.  It  was  the  basis  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
decision  to  deny  their  application  for  recognition. 

Sometime  in  the  1800s,  the  group  came  to  be  widely  known  as  Cajuns, 
though  the  label  has  no  basis  in  history.  Louisiana  Cajuns  were  French 
exiles  from  Nova  Scotia  who  fled  in  the  mid-1700s,  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Cajun,  as  applied  to  the  Mowa,  was  a shorthand  way 
to  categorize  them  as  not  white  and  not  black,  but  something  else. 

The  fact  that  tag  stuck  is  an  indication  that  the  group  was  a cohesive 
and  persistent  community,  according  to  historians  and  anthropologists 
who've  studied  the  Mowa. 

Difficult  to  document 

The  Mowa  feel  they're  in  a curious  situation.  They  are  being  asked  to 
provide  extensive  official  documentation  that  they  were  Indians  at  a time 
when  many  of  their  ancestors  were  illiterate  and  kept  their  distance  from 
the  government.  They  were  motivated  to  conceal  their  Indian  identity  to 
avoid  being  sent  west.  Those  who  could  claim  European  ancestry  were 
inclined  to  do  so,  the  Mowa  say. 

Still,  evidence  persists  that  the  Mowa  and  the  surrounding  community 
considered  them  Indian,  much  of  it  fished  out  by  Birmingham  historian 
Jacqueline  Matte,  the  author  of  the  book  "They  Say  the  Wind  Is  Red:  The 
Alabama  Choctaw  - Lost  in  Their  Own  Land." 

The  tribe  still  owns  a schoolhouse,  paid  for  by  the  state  and  built  in 
1835,  which  according  to  historic  records  was  built  "for  Indians  by  Indian 
labor."  It  is  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Buildings. 
Historians  have  found  Confederate  reports  of  the  Choctaw  of  north  Mobile 
County  being  recruited  as  scouts  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  1800s,  census  takers  counted  them  as  Indians.  In  the  early  20th 
century,  the  Baptists  sent  missionaries  to  convert  them. 

The  Mowa  still  have  generations'  worth  of  stories  and  folklore.  They 
practiced  folk  medicine,  and  the  community  included  fluent  Choctaw 
speakers  until  the  late  1980s,  although  the  language  did  not  die  out.  The 
language,  plus  dance  custom  and  history  are  taught  in  the  elementary 
school . 

In  addition  to  the  state  of  Alabama,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the 
department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  recognize  the  Mowa  as  an  independent  self-governing 
entity. 

Identified  in  records 

According  to  the  classifications  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act,  93 
percent  of  the  pupils  at  the  community's  Calcedeaver  Elementary  School  are 
identified  as  Native  American. 

The  school's  population  reflects  the  Mowa's  economic  status;  90  percent 
of  the  children  qualify  for  free  or  reduced-price  meals.  But  Calcedeaver 
also  represents  the  Mowa's  promise. 

With  a strong  sense  of  community  focused  by  its  Native  American  identity, 
Calcedeaver  Elementary  ranked  third  in  the  state  last  year  in  K-3  reading 
proficiency.  Of  145  pupils,  including  special  education  students,  all  but 
four  read  at  grade  level. 

Principal  LaGaylis  Harbuck,  a Mowa,  is  determined  to  be  No.  1 this  year: 
"We  are  shooting  for  100  percent." 

Taylor  said  the  tribe  has  done  the  best  it  can  with  what  it  has.  To  its 
land,  the  tribe  has  recruited  a medical  waste  processing  plant  and  a soil 
remediation  plant,  where  soil  from  oil  fields  is  brought  in  and 
decontaminated . 

Taylor  and  former  chief  Framon  Weaver  sat  in  the  tribal  headquarters 
sipping  coffee  talking  about  the  Mowa's  long  quest.  Both  are  combat 
veterans  of  Vietnam,  listed  as  American  Indians  on  their  military  records. 
They'd  like  to  see  the  government  give  them  the  chance  to  better  their 
long-isolated  community. 

"I  went  to  Vietnam  and  fought  for  this  country,"  Weaver  said. 

Taylor  added:  "I'd  like  to  think  their  is  a enough  decency  left  in 
Washington  to  see  that  justice  is  done." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Birmingham  News. 
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Part-Ute  plaintiffs'  lawsuit  is  dismissed 

Feds  win:  'Mixed-bloods'  have  no  valid  claim  to  $32  million 

awarded  to  the  tribe,  a federal  judge  rules 

By  Pamela  Manson 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

January  30,  2006 

A federal  judge  on  Friday  dismissed  a lawsuit  filed  by  hundreds  of  mixed- 
blood  Utes,  ruling  their  challenge  to  the  legal  termination  of  their 
rights  as  tribal  members  came  years  too  late. 

The  six-year  period  to  sue  had  ended  by  1967  at  the  latest,  U.S. 

District  Judge  Richard  Roberts,  who  is  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  in 
granting  a motion  by  the  government  to  throw  out  the  case. 

The  legal  action  centered  on  the  Ute  Partition  Act  of  1954,  which 
divided  the  tribe  into  "mixed-bloods"  and  "full-bloods."  Under  the 
legislation,  490  mixed-blood  individuals  lost  recognition  by  the  federal 
government  as  Indians  and  were  removed  from  tribal  roles. 

In  addition,  they  lost  their  rights  to  share  in  a $32  million  judgment 
obtained  by  the  Ute  tribe  over  the  federal  government's  taking  of  Colorado 
lands  previously  occupied  by  the  White  River  and  Uncompaghre  Bands. 

All  but  a few  of  the  terminated  members  were  Uintah  Band  descendents. 

Full-bloods  were  defined  as  tribal  members  whose  ancestry  was  at  least 
one-half  Ute  and  more  than  one-half  Indian.  Mixed-bloods  were  defined  as 
members  who  lacked  sufficient  Ute  or  Indian  ancestry  to  qualify  as  full- 
bloods. 

On  Aug.  27,  1961,  the  the  secretary  of  the  interior  published  the  names 
of  the  490  mixed-bloods  and  the  termination  policy  in  the  Federal 
Register . 

The  terminated  members  filed  suit  in  November  2002,  seeking 
reinstatement  in  the  Ute  tribe  or  federal  recognition  as  a separate  tribe 
and  an  accounting  of  the  $32  million  allocated  to  the  Colorado  bands.  But 
time  had  run  out,  Roberts  said. 

"Even  assuming  that  plaintiffs'  claim  did  not  accrue  until  the  most 
recent  act  alleged  in  the  complaint  - the  publication  in  the  1961  Federal 
Register  of  the  list  of  terminated  members  - the  six-year  statute  of 
limitations  expired  before  plaintiffs  filed  this  action,"  the  judge  wrote. 

Oranna  Felter,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  case,  said  Friday  that  she  was 
still  reviewing  the  ruling  with  the  group's  attorney  and  had  no  immediate 
comment . 

Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Border  town  racism  to  be  the  topic  of  April  conference  in  Missoula. 
By  John  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 


January  25,  2006 

"It  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind/'  said  Rodney  "Fish"  Gervais  Monday, 
Jan.  23.  "There's  never  been  a conference  on  border  town  racism  before,  so 
we  started  from  scratch  in  compiling  the  issues  and  topics  of  why  border 
towns  seem  to  be  where  conflicts  are  so  evident." 

The  director  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's  TERO  program,  Gervais  began,  some 
years  ago,  gathering  information  on  prejudicial  treatment  of  Indian  people 
by  the  justice  system  in  neighboring  Cut  Bank.  "Other  parts  of  the  country 
don't  see  it,"  said  Gervais.  "It's  interesting  that  non-Indians  who  are 
not  from  border  towns  can't  believe  the  problems  even  exist.  As  one  person 
put  it,  'The  reservation  border  town  mentality  seems  to  be  stuck  in  the 
1800s. '" 

While  the  national  TERO  group  is  planning  a series  of  workshops  on  the 
issue,  Gervais  said  he  and  a group  of  local  volunteers  are  working  to  put 
on  a local  conference.  "We  concluded  we  needed  a forum  for  the  issues  to 
be  talked  out,"  he  said.  "When  we  did  research  for  the  EEOC  [Equal 
Economic  Opportunity  Commission]  we  had  a series  of  public  forums  with 
comments,  and  nearly  all  the  comments  were  the  same  as  other  Indian  border 
town  situations  across  the  country.  Civil  rights  have  not  reached  Indian 
country  for  the  most  part,  and  that  makes  it  difficult  for  Indian  people 
because  their  rights  are  also  being  violated  by  their  own  tribal 
governments.  So  at  the  conference  we're  dealing  with  practical  realities 
and  we  must  hold  tribal  governments  accountable,  so  we're  approaching  it 
from  an  educational  standpoint." 

Most  federal  protection  for  Indians  is  focused  on  tribal  governments  and 
not  individuals,  said  Gervais,  so  the  conference  is  focusing  primarily  on 
individual  situations  and  complaints.  The  federal  government  "never 
allowed  Indian  people  the  right  to  appeal,  so  it's  time  for  tribal 
governments  to  be  more  accountable  to  the  tribal  membership  because  their 
rights  are  being  violated,"  said  Gervais. 

While  tribal  governments  are  part  of  the  problem,  the  issue  of  border 
town  racism  is  also  real.  "The  figures  are  there,"  said  Gervais.  "It's 
three  times  more  likely  they'll  have  higher  sentences  and  guilty  verdicts 
and  three  times  more  likely  to  get  tickets,  according  to  a Montana  Highway 
Patrol  study  we  did."  Gervais  himself  kept  records  of  proceedings  at  the 
Courthouse  in  Cut  Bank,  "and  the  evidence  was  overwhelming.  The  people  at 
the  jail  said  that  90  percent  or  more  were  Indian  people  and  at  lending 
institutions  Indian  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  overcharged  for  their 
mortgages . " 

Some  of  the  issues  affected  by  border  town  racism,  said  Gervais,  include 
Indian  voting,  practices  of  lending  institutions,  school  systems,  sports, 
access  to  programs,  employment  and  justice.  "Reservations  are  left  out  of 
most  civil  rights  legislation,"  Gervais  said.  "The  federal  government  says 
it's  a Tribal  Council  matter,  but  the  Tribal  Council  doesn't  extend  rights 
to  its  members,  for  the  most  part." 

The  planned  conference  is  set  for  April  5-7  in  Missoula,  and  its  primary 
objective  is  to  establish  an  Indian  Civil  Rights  Commission.  "We  want  a 
commission  for  complaints  against  tribal  governments  and  other 
discrimination,  to  have  a group  to  deal  with  these  issues  and  bring  civil 
rights  to  Indian  country."  Gervais  said  he  is  working  with  the  nation's 
TERO  groups  to  get  a commission  established.  "There  are  conflicts 
throughout  Indian  country,  so  let's  put  together  a mechanism  to  deal  with 
the  complaints,  to  process  civil  rights  complaints." 

Gervais  said  the  conference  should  attract  representatives  of  other 
minority  groups,  as  well  as  tribal,  state  and  federal  officials,  including 
key  people  in  the  area  of  civil  rights. 

For  more  information,  call  338-7887. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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Outagamie  County,  Oneidas  reach  fee  agreement 

By  Susan  Squires 

Gannett  Wisconsin  Newspapers 

January  26,  2006 

The  Oneida  Nation  of  Wisconsin  has  agreed  to  pay  Outagamie  County  $1.2 
million  over  the  next  10  years  for  services  the  county  will  provide  to 
tax-exempt  tribal  land. 

The  tribe  owns  more  than  12,000  acres  in  the  county.  About  half  is  in 
the  town  of  Oneida,  where  it  is  held  in  tax-exempt  federal  trust.  The 
tribe  pays  property  taxes  to  local  governments  on  the  rest  of  its  land. 

The  payments,  beginning  with  $90,000  this  year,  are  equal  to  about  60 
percent  to  65  percent  of  the  taxes  the  land  would  generate  in  today's 
dollars  if  it  were  not  held  in  trust  by  the  U.S.  government. 

In  Brown  County,  officials  have  been  negotiating  with  the  Oneidas  for  a 
similar  agreement  for  almost  two  years. 

The  last  agreement  between  Brown  County  and  the  Oneidas  was  for  two 
years  and  expired  in  2003.  The  payment  amount  was  $500,000  a year. 
Outagamie  County  has  more  Oneida  territory  than  Brown  County. 

Brown  County  Executive  Carol  Kelso  said  Wednesday  she  continues  to  meet 
with  the  Oneidas,  along  with  Dan  Haefs,  the  County  Board  vice  chairman. 

She  said  she  believes  negotiations  are  going  well,  but  she  acknowledged 
the  negotiations  are  taking  longer  than  expected. 

Last  summer.  Brown  County  officials  had  told  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
they  hoped  for  an  agreement  by  November. 

The  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  allows  tribes  to  put  property  - 
typically  reservation  land  - in  trust  when  it  "is  necessary  to  facilitate 
tribal  self-determination,  economic  development  or  Indian  housing." 

In  exchange  for  the  payments,  the  county  agrees,  with  a few  caveats,  not 
to  oppose  Oneida  efforts  to  enroll  more  land  in  trust.  The  tribe  is  in  the 
process  of  buying  back  the  65,430  acres  of  its  original  reservation,  which 
includes  the  town  of  Oneida,  and  all  of  Flobart  and  sections  of  Ashwaubenon 
and  Green  Bay  in  Brown  County. 

Oneida  spokeswoman  Bobbi  Webster  said  the  tribe  last  week  filed 
applications  to  put  26  Outagamie  parcels  in  trust.  The  Oneidas  also  have 
voluntary  agreements  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  with  Ashwaubenon,  De 
Pere  and  Flobart. 

"We  feel  these  intergovernmental  type  agreements  are  good  for 
establishing  good  government-to-government  relations,"  Oneida  Vice 
Chairwoman  Kathy  Hughes  said  Wednesday.  "Ultimately,  we  think  we  can 
provide  better  services  to  our  constituents  when  we  can  share  in  providing 
services . " 

Outagamie  County  Executive  Toby  Paltzer  says  a government-to-government 
relationship  with  the  Oneida  could  have  benefits  for  Outagamie  County 
beyond  fee-for-service  payments.  "They  can  partner  in  programs  (with  the 
county)  and  they  can  get  federal  money  to  help  pay  for  programs  the  county 
can't,"  he  said. 
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Tribe  applies  to  set  own  water  quality  standards 


BY  ROBERT  IMRIE 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
January  26,  2006 

WAUSAU,  Wis.  - A northern  Wisconsin  Indian  tribe  has  again  applied  to  the 
federal  government  for  authority  to  set  its  own  standards  for  keeping 
reservation  waters  free  of  pollution,  a request  that  has  some  groups 
nervous  about  the  change's  possible  ramifications. 

If  the  government  agrees,  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  of  Chippewa  could  set 
stricter  clean  water  standards  than  the  state's. 

That  could  perhaps  force  off -reservation  groups,  such  as  a sanitary 
district,  to  pay  more  to  clean  its  treated  water  that  eventually  flows 
through  the  reservation,  officials  said. 

"Frankly,  at  this  point  it  appears  that  the  livelihood  and  economic 
viability  of  the  region  are  threatened,"  U.S.  Rep.  Mark  Green,  R-Wis., 
wrote  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  last  week. 

But  the  tribe  said  its  goal  is  to  make  sure  its  waters  are  protected 
against  polluters,  a concept  it  says  is  good  for  the  area's  economy. 

On  Green's  request,  the  EPA  extended  a deadline  by  30  days  for  getting 
public  comments  on  the  proposal. 

Congress  passed  legislation  in  1989  permitting  tribes  to  apply  for  so- 
called  "treatment  as  a state"  status,  which  allows  them  to  set  air  and 
water  standards  on  their  reservations . 

Only  32  of  the  nation's  290  federally  recognized  tribes  have  obtained 
that  authority  regarding  water  quality,  said  Don  DeBlasio  of  the  EPA's 
Midwest  region.  One  Wisconsin  tribe  - the  Mole  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  - was 
granted  the  authority  in  1995. 

According  to  the  EPA,  under  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Clean  Water  Act, 
tribes  with  the  authority  can  enforce  stricter  standards  than  under  state 
laws,  subject  to  the  agency's  approval. 

Larry  Wawronowicz,  Lac  du  Flambeau's  deputy  administrator  for  natural 
resources,  said  the  tribe  applied  for  the  authority  several  years  ago  and 
it  was  approved,  along  with  applications  from  the  Oneida  and  Menominee 
tribes.  The  approval  was  withdrawn  in  2000  after  the  state  sued  over  the 
decision  and  it  was  learned  an  EPA  official  had  falsified  some  documents, 
he  said. 

The  tribe  submitted  a new  application  in  October. 

"Water  is  a vital  resource  to  the  tribe.  It  is  not  only  a natural 
resource  but  a cultural  resource,"  Wawronowicz  said.  "Clean  water  is  vital. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that." 

As  for  Green's  worries,  Wawronowicz  said:  "People  have  some 
misinformation  and  it  is  snowballing." 

The  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  has  261  lakes  and71  miles  of  creeks, 
river  and  streams,  Wawronowicz  said. 

According  to  the  state  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  two  entities  - 
the  Lakeland  Sanitary  District  and  a DNR  fish  hatchery  in  Woodruff  - 
discharge  into  the  Tomahawk  River  that  flows  through  a corner  of  the  Lac 
du  Flambeau  Reservation.  They  would  be  subject  to  any  new  tribal  standards. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Duluth  Superior. 
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Tulsa  Indian  group  takes  lead  against  stalking 
Native  women  disproportionately  affected 
TULSA  OK 

Native  American  Times 
January  24,  2006 


According  to  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  1.4  million  people  are 
stalked  every  year  in  the  United  States. 

Although  solid  figures  in  Indian  Country  are  hard  to  come  by,  according 
to  the  Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop  Project  of  North  Dakota,  almost  two  out  of 
every  ten  Native  American  women  have  been  stalked,  a number  higher  than 
other  ethnic  groups. 

Since  the  crime  disproportionately  impacts  Native  women,  counselors  at 
T.K.  Wolf,  Inc.  in  Tulsa,  a non-profit,  Indian-run  organization,  believe 
they  have  a duty  to  address  the  problem. 

T.K.  Wolf's  Clark  Inkanish  has  learned  what  stalking  can  do. 

"There  was  a case  I was  exposed  to  this  week  where  the  mother  of  a 
victim  found  evidence  that  the  stalker  was  living  in  their  attic.  They 
were  putting  up  Christmas  lights  and  saw  a window  had  been  broken.  They 
could  tell  someone  had  been  living  there,"  Inkanish  tells  the  Native 
American  Times. 

Inkanish  believes  that  there  are  several  reasons  why  Indian  women  seem 
to  suffer  stalkers  at  a higher  rate. 

"Non-Indian  people  are  aware  that  jurisdiction  [on  Indian  land]  is  a 
difficulty,  and  that  more  than  likely  if  they  are  apprehended  they  will 
never  be  charged,"  he  said. 

Others  agree.  According  to  the  Southwest  Center  for  Law  and  Policy: 
"Many  tribes  lack  codes  to  properly  address  stalking...  Tribal  criminal 
codes  should  be  broad  enough  to  encompass  the  various  methods  that 
stalkers  use  to  stalk  their  victims." 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  perception  that  stalking  is  a solely  a 
women's  issue.  Not  true,  Inkanish  says. 

"Males  stalk  males,"  he  said.  "Women  stalk  women." 

There  is  also  the  factor  the  many  reservations  are  located  in  rural 
places,  away  from  watchful  neighbors  and  frequent  police  patrols. 

In  2003,  Congress  declared  January  to  be  National  Stalking  Awareness 
Month  after  a New  Mexico  woman  was  murdered  by  her  boyfriend.  Oklahoma 
Attorney  General  Drew  Edmondson  recently  said  that  it's  important  for 
stalking  victims  to  seek  help  immediately. 

In  addition  to  offering  services  to  anyone  in  need  of  assistance,  T.K. 
Wolf  has  proposed  a series  of  steps  to  eliminate  the  problem.  Some  of 
those  involve  greater  communication  with  area  tribes,  streamlining 
jurisdiction  laws,  and  letting  women  know  that  all  fifty  states  have-anti 
stalking  measures  on  their  books.  In  addition,  a federal  law  makes  it  a 
crime  to  "travel  across  state,  tribal  or  international  lines  to  stalk 
another  person."  The  law  also  applies  to  using  regular  mail,  e-mail,  or 
the  Internet. 

The  National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime  has  a number  for  victim 
assistance:  1-800-FYI-CALL. 

TK  Wolfe  can  be  reached  at  918-447-5560. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  American  groups  demand  apology  for  shirts 
By  Daisy  Chung 
January  25,  2006 

For  many  students,  the  Stanford  Cardinal  has  always  represented  the 
University  on  its  playing  fields,  exemplifying  the  spirit  of  the  school 
within  its  ranks  and  to  the  community  at  large.  However,  alumni  who 
attended  Stanford  before  1972  might  recall  an  entirely  different  mascot  - 
the  Stanford  Indian. 


With  an  increased  sensitivity  to  the  issues  at  stake  in  a multi-cultural 
community,  the  University  officially  replaced  the  Indian  mascot  after  55 
students  and  staff  members  submitted  a petition  asking  that  the  symbol  be 
removed . 

In  recent  months,  however,  the  Native  American  community  at  Stanford  has 
noted  a reemergence  of  the  Stanford  Indian  on  various  spirit  and  athletic 
paraphernalia . 

"We  were  extremely  disappointed  by  the  recent  reappearances  of  the 
Stanford  Indian,"  said  senior  lackson  Brossy,  co-chair  of  the  Stanford 
American  Indian  Organization  (SAIO) . 

One  incident  involved  T-shirts  advertised  in  the  varsity  sailing  team's 
newsletter.  Members  of  the  sailing  team  and  head  coach  lay  Kehoe  declined 
to  comment. 

"The  T-shirts  were  printed  by  an  alumnus  before  Big  Game  - the 
individual  intended  to  distribute  them  to  other  alums  and  members  of  the 
sailing  team,"  said  Gary  Migdol,  assistant  athletic  director. 

He  explained  that  the  T-shirts  featured  an  Indian  sitting  on  a bear. 

"I  believe  there  were  25  T-shirts  printed,  and  five  were  left  over  after 
Big  Game,"  he  said.  "The  alumnus  suggested  that  the  team  sell  these  shirts, 
and  an  ad  was  placed  in  the  sailing  team's  newsletter." 

Members  of  the  Native  American  community  at  Stanford  noticed  the  shirts 
and  brought  the  issue  up  for  consideration  within  their  organization. 

"The  sailing  team  plans  to  print  a letter  in  their  next  newsletter 
apologizing  for  the  advertisement,  which  was  inappropriate, " Migdol  said. 

In  another  sighting  of  the  Stanford  Indian,  the  Sigma  Chi  Fraternity 
designed  Big  Game  shirts  that  used  the  "Chief"  logo  this  past  November. 

"There  has  been  a recent  resurgence  of  the  Stanford  'Chief'  logo 
throughout  the  campus  and  our  use  of  it  was  meant  to  invoke  visions  of 
tradition  and  history  (which  was  reinforced  by  the  phrase  'Killing  Bears 
since  1892...'  on  the  back  of  the  T-shirt),  not  racism  or  intolerance," 
said  senior  Kunal  Gullapalli,  president  of  the  Alpha  Omega  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Chi. 

Representatives  of  the  Native  American  community,  however,  took  offense 
at  these  images. 

"These  symbols,  caricatures,  and  crude  sketches  of  American  Indians  are 
to  the  Stanford  community,  especially  the  Native  American  community," 

Brossy  added.  "Characterizing  more  than  500  individual  nations  as  wild- 
eyed, big-nosed,  tomahawk-chopping  savages  is  racist  and  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  the  greater  Stanford  community." 

Student  groups  who  have  resurrected  the  Indian  maintain  that  they  were 
merely  referencing  the  University's  history. 

"There  was  absolutely  no  intention  of  offending  any  group  with  this 
shirt  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  UC-Berkeley  Bears),"  Gullapalli 
wrote  in  an  e-mail  to  The  Daily.  "We  still  recognize  that,  while  our  good 
intentions  may  be  clear,  any  use  of  images  representing  racial  stereotypes 
can  negatively  impact  the  consciousness  of  our  community.  Thus,  Sigma  Chi 
looks  forward  to  proactively  cooperating  with  the  University  and  campus 
groups  to  resolve  this  unfortunate  misunderstanding  as  well  as  working 
towards  preserving  our  open  and  respectful  campus," 

Members  of  the  Native  American  community  on  campus  are  also  working 
toward  a renewed  awareness  of  the  issue  within  the  larger  Stanford 
population . 

"We  plan  to  deliver  a letter  to  President  Hennessy,  the  athletic 
director  and  the  University  [today],  asking  for  a public  denouncement  of 
the  use  of  the  mascot,  and  a reiteration  of  the  message  that  the  use  of 
the  American  Indian  mascot  will  not  be  tolerated  because  it  is  demeaning 
and  offensive,"  Brossy  said. 
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Three  S.C.  Indian  tribes  win  recognition 
By  30EY  HOLLEMAN 
Staff  Writer 
January  28,  2006 

When  James  Caulder  applied  for  a driver's  license  in  Florence  in  1958, 
the  woman  checking  the  applications  looked  up  and  said,  in  a nasal  voice 
he'll  never  forget: 

"You've  got  the  race  wrong  here.  South  Carolina  ain't  got  no  Indians." 

If  Caulder  could  have  found  that  woman  Friday,  he  would  have  told  her 
proudly  that  not  only  does  the  state  have  Indians,  but  he's  chief  of  one 
of  the  tribes. 

Caulder 's  Pee  Dee  Indian  Tribe  of  South  Carolina,  the  Beaver  Creek 
Indians  and  the  Santee  Indian  Organization  officially  were  recognized  as 
American  Indian  tribes  Friday  by  the  S.C.  Commission  for  Minority  Affairs. 

"Today  erased  all  of  those  years  of  being  identified  as  'others'  or 
'black'  or  'white,'"  Caulder  said.  "It  gives  myself  and  my  people  the 
opportunity  to  say  'Hey,  we  are  Indians,  and  we  are  proud.'" 

Friday's  action  brings  to  five  the  number  of  state-recognized  tribes. 

The  Waccamaw  Indian  People  and  the  Pee  Dee  Indian  Nation  of  Upper  South 
Carolina  were  the  first  to  be  recognized,  last  year. 

The  commission  also  recognized  the  American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Ladson  as  a special  interest  organization. 

The  Pee  Dee  Indian  Tribe,  with  about  2,000  members,  is  based  in  the 
Marlboro  County  town  of  McColl.  The  Beaver  Creek  tribe,  with  about  950 
members,  has  an  office  in  the  Aiken  County  town  of  Salley  and  roots  in 
Orangeburg  County.  The  Santee  tribe,  with  about  600  members,  is  based  in 
the  Orangeburg  County  town  of  Holly  Hill. 

Their  members  have  participated  in  American  Indian  events  for  years. 
Many,  like  Caulder,  have  been  identified  as  American  Indians  on  military 
records  for  decades.  Some  said  they  want  to  have  the  race  of  some  of  their 
ancestors  reclassified  on  birth  or  death  records. 

To  gain  state  recognition,  the  tribes  must  meet  strict  criteria,  which 
include  a link  to  common  Indian  ancestors  along  with  tribal  traditions. 

The  next  deadline  for  tribes  to  apply  is  in  April;  the  commission  has 
received  no  applications. 

The  Catawba  tribe  is  the  only  one  in  South  Carolina  meeting  stricter 
federal  standards.  Gaining  state  recognition  isn't  a factor  in  gaining 
federal  recognition,  and  none  of  the  state-recognized  tribes  has  started 
down  the  long  and  difficult  path  to  federal  recognition. 

The  state  recognition  grants  the  tribes  few  tangible  benefits.  They  now 
can  label  the  crafts  they  sell  as  "Native  American,"  and  they  can  apply 
for  minority  grants  or  scholarships. 

The  intangible  benefits  of  recognition  flowed  in  tears  down  the  faces  of 
dozens  after  the  commission's  vote. 

"We're  finally  getting  to  be  what  we  really  are,"  said  Santee  Chief 
Roosevelt  Scott.  "Before,  we  acted  like  we  were  ashamed  to  be  Indians." 

In  the  past,  if  you  claimed  Indian  heritage,  you  usually  ended  up  in  an 
argument,  said  Louie  Chavis,  chief  of  the  Salley-based  Beaver  Creek  tribe. 
Now,  the  state  finally  is  acknowledging  that  indigenous  people  live  here. 

"I  hope  that  my  ancestors  who've  gone  on  have  a chance  to  look  back  and 
see  how  far  we've  come." 

Reach  Holleman  at  (803)  771-8366  or  jholleman@thestate.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  State,  A Knight  Ridder  Publication. 
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Tribe  land  transfer  on  hold  for  now 
By  Mark  Harrison 
The  Times-lournal 
January  24,  2006 

The  deeding  of  69  acres  in  Fort  Payne  to  an  Oklahoma-based  Indian  tribe 
has  been  delayed,  to  resolve  legalities  concerning  "contractual 
obligations . " 

It  was  expected  that  Ider  resident  David  Hammonds  would  deed  the  land  to 
the  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  last  week,  but  Hammonds  said  Monday 
that  the  deeding  is  now  expected  to  take  place  at  a later  time. 

Keetoowah  tribal  leaders  visited  the  land  last  week,  which  sits  next  to 
an  ancient  Indian  burial  ground  the  Keetoowah  say  is  specific  to  their 
tribe.  They  also  say  that  the  Fort  Payne  area  is  the  tribe's  ancestral 
home. 

Hammonds  has  repeatedly  said  the  land  transfer  could  open  the  door  for 
legalized  gaming  in  Fort  Payne,  in  contrast  to  statements  from  Keetoowah 
tribal  leaders  who  say  gaming  isn't  currently  in  the  cards. 

The  Keetoowah  already  operate  a casino  in  Oklahoma. 

Such  gaming  operations  are  essentially  regulated  by  the  federal 
government,  leaving  elected  state  and  local  officials  with  little  say  so 
in  the  matter,  which  some  say  they  feel  is  unfair. 

Sen.  Lowell  Barron,  D-Fyffe,  joined  with  U.S.  Sen.  Jeff  Sessions,  U.S. 
Rep.  Robert  Aderholt  and  Gov.  Bob  Riley  in  voicing  opposition  to  any  move 
that  would  bring  legalized  gaming  to  Fort  Payne.  He  said  he  feels  local 
residents  should,  at  least,  be  entitled  to  a vote. 

Barron  is  a long-time  political  foe  of  Hammonds,  and  Hammonds  has 
previously  challenged  Barron,  unsuccessfully,  for  the  8th  district  state 
senate  seat. 

"I  oppose  an  issue  as  important  as  this  being  forced  down  the  throats  of 
any  local  community  without  their  voting  it  in.  We  have  gaming  in  this 
state  in  about  four  locations,  and  in  each  the  people  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  vote,"  Barron  said.  "We  should  make  that  absolute,  that  any 
community  has  a chance  to  vote  [on  legalized  gaming].  I think  that's  the 
least  we  should  demand. 

"Do  the  federal  regulations  override  the  county  and  the  state?  I don't 
know  the  answer  to  that  as  it  refers  to  gambling  but,  if  federal  law  does, 
that's  very  wrong,"  Barron  said.  "I  think  it's  imperative  that  local 
communities  make  the  choice  at  the  ballot  box  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
want  gaming.  Should  the  people  of  Fort  Payne,  at  the  ballot  box  say  yes. 
I'll  stand  back  and  say  okay,  the  people  have  spoken,  we  should  have 
gaming.  But  until  that  happens,  I will  strongly  opposing  gaming  in  Fort 
Payne . " 

Keetoowah  tribal  leaders  say  they  are  more  interested  in  preserving  the 
local  burial  site  and  in  building  a cultural  center  there,  saying  they 
have  no  immediate  plans  to  build  a casino  here.  However,  tribal  leaders 
have  not  ruled  it  out  as  a long-term  possibility. 

Hammonds  said  the  delay  in  the  land  transfer  is  because  more  time  is 
needed  to  resolve  the  legalities  involved,  including  certain  "contractual 
obligations . " 

He  would  not  specify  what  those  obligations  entail  but  said,  "It's 
simply  a contractual  benefit  not  only  for  myself,  but  also  for  Fort  Payne 
and  DeKalb  County." 

Hammonds  added,  "Anytime  you  enter  into  a contract,  it's  something  that 
must  stand  up  in  court.  The  [land  transfer]  will  definitely  happen,  it's 
not  a question  of  the  actual  transfer  of  the  property,  but  just  getting 
legalities  worked  out  as  far  as  contractual  obligations." 

Keetoowah  tribal  leaders  earlier  categorized  the  land  transfer  as  a 
"gift"  from  Hammonds,  but  Hammonds  said  he  couldn't  afford  an  "outright 
donation"  of  69  acres  of  land  and  has  repeatedly  said  he  would  personally 
benefit  from  the  transfer,  which  he  describes  as  "a  business  arrangement . " 

Hammonds  said  he  believes  the  installation  of  a casino  could  be  an 


economic  boom  for  Fort  Payne,  something  that  would  create  jobs  and 
stimulate  economic  growth. 

"It  is  something  that  could  help  turn  the  city  around  in  light  of  the 
economic  downturn  we've  seen  and  the  continuing  loss  of  hosiery  jobs," 
Hammonds  said,  pointing  to  the  recently  announced  shutdown  of  production 
at  DeSoto  Hosiery,  a move  that  will  result  in  the  loss  of  more  than  200 
jobs . 

The  city  has  lost  some  1,000  hosiery-related  jobs  over  the  course  of 
about  a year,  according  to  local  economic  experts. 
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No  more  hoops  for  Hoopa  tribe 
The  Times-Standard 
January  28,  2006 

Eighteen  years  and  what  do  you  get? 

If  you  are  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  and  you've  spent  18  years  jumping 
through  bureaucratic  hoops  and  steadily  advancing  your  claim  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Humboldt  County  Association  of  Governments,  you  get  - 
nothing. 

At  least,  so  far. 

HCAOG  includes  the  cities  of  Areata,  Blue  Lake,  Eureka,  Ferndale, 
Fortuna,  Rio  Dell,  Trinidad  and  Humboldt  County.  The  behind-the-scenes 
agency  is  largely  responsible  for  state  highway,  local  street  and  road 
improvements,  public  transportation  resources  and  roadside  call  boxes. 

As  we've  reported,  the  agency  board  in  December  had  a series  of 
deadlocked  votes  on  whether  to  include  the  Hoopa  Tribe  in  its  agency. 
Normally,  tribes  are  not  considered  public  agencies  and  are  not  eligible 
to  participate,  but  Hoopa  was  declared  a public  agency  in  the  1980s  under 
a bill  written  by  then  Assemblyman  Dan  Hauser  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
allowing  Hoopa  to  take  part  in  HCAOG. 

In  that  voting,  representatives  of  Fortuna,  Rio  Dell,  Ferndale  and  the 
county  cast  the  "no"  votes.  Supervisor  Roger  Rodoni,  who  represents 
Southern  Humboldt,  voted  for  the  county. 

But  despite  that  vote,  the  county  Board  of  Supervisors  has  taken  action 
to  support  Hoopa ' s request  and  to  ask  the  board  to  consider  the  issue 
again.  Their  action  was  requested  by  Assemblywoman  Patty  Berg  and  State 
Sen.  Wes  Chesbro.  It's  unclear  whether  the  board's  request  will  lead  to  a 
change  in  Rodoni 's  vote. 

Also  unclear  are  the  specific  reasons  why  the  tribe  should  be  excluded 
from  the  agency. 

Fortuna  Mayor  Odell  Shelton  has  said  he  wants  more  information  about 
what  the  move  would  mean  for  the  agency  and  whether  it  would  open  the  door 
to  other  tribes. 

"The  tribes  could  almost  outnumber  the  cities  and  when  you're 
outnumbered  you  get  outvoted  and  the  Indians  are  entitled  to  a whole  bunch 
of  money  from  the  federal  government  that  we  can't  get,"  he  has  noted.  "It 
may  be  a perfectly  good  thing,  but  I don't  know." 

But  Hauser  has  said  the  legislation  he  wrote  in  the  mid-1980s  - now 
state  government  code  - was  specific  to  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  Any  other 
local  tribes  wanting  to  join  HCAOG  would  have  to  demonstrate  a government 
framework  similar  to  Hoopa' s with  departments  like  fire,  police  and  roads. 
The  process  would  likely  take  many  years,  if  it  even  happens. 

A main  reason  offered  for  keeping  the  tribe  out  of  the  agency  - we're 
"outnumbered"  - sounds  a little  outdated,  like  the  Old  West,  and  not  the 


new  West  we  live  in.  It's  also  just  not  a good  enough  reason. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  is  a Humboldt  County  government  in  fact;  it 
should  be  recognized  as  such,  in  title  as  well. 

Enough  hoops  have  been  tossed  at  tribal  officials,  and  they've  leaped 
through  every  one  in  the  last  two  decades. 

We  urge  HCAOG  to  reconsider  its  vote,  and  soon. 

It's  past  time  for  Hoopa  to  officially  join  up  with  Humboldt's  other 
governments . 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

When  did  politics  and  religion  become  one? 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

January  23,  2006 

When  I was  young  and  living  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  at  the 
Pejuta  Haka  (Medicine  Root)  Community  my  father  said  to  me,  "There  are  two 
arguments  you  will  never  win  and  they  are  about  politics  and  religion." 
Never  in  my  wildest  dream  did  I ever  think  that  in  the  21st  Century  those 
two  arguments  would  be  reduced  to  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  today  politics 
and  religion  are  interchangeable. 

From  the  history  books  I learned  that  in  years  past  nations  were  ruled 
by  Popes  and  great  battles  were  fought  between  Christians  and  Muslims.  Now 
let  me  see;  on  which  side  were  the  infidels?  No  matter  how  it  is 
sugarcoated,  there  is  still  a war  going  on  between  Christians  and  Muslims. 

One  would  be  a fool  to  believe  that  the  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are 
political  wars  only.  It  seems  that  the  enemy  of  the  Americans  is  using 
religious  battle  cries  of  Jihad  or  God  is  Great  before  pulling  the  switch 
on  their  suicide  belts.  Their  martyrdom  opens  the  gates  of  Heaven  to  them 
immediately. 

And  yet  the  reasons  the  suicide  bombers  kill  and  maim  are  firmly  rooted 
in  politics  because,  in  their  minds,  religion  and  politics  cannot  be 
separated.  In  the  lands  where  Mullahs  rule,  the  politics  of  the  nation  are 
solidly  based  upon  religious  beliefs.  In  other  words,  the  laws  of  politics 
are  the  laws  of  the  Quran. 

Ironically,  in  America,  we  now  are  faced  with  a leadership  that  leans 
heavily  upon  religious  convictions  when  making  political  decisions. 
President  George  W.  Bush  publicly  flaunts  his  deep  religious  feelings 
perhaps  assuming  that  all  Americans  believe  exactly  as  he  feels.  And  once 
again  we  are  observing  the  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  by 
those  who  believe  that  the  laws  of  the  land  should  be  based  upon  the  laws 
of  the  Bible.  Should  our  laws  be  based  on  the  Bible  just  as  the  laws  of 
Islam  are  based  upon  the  Quran? 

Even  in  a sparsely  populated  state  like  South  Dakota  the  religious  right 
has  assumed  control  of  the  legislative  body  and  too  often  inserts  its 
religious  opinions  into  legal  or  political  decisions.  In  America  a "red 
state"  can  be  labeled  as  "God  fearing,"  while  a "blue  state"  can  be 
accused  of  being  "Godless."  When  did  this  Nation  come  to  this  ridiculous 
condition? 

History  tells  us  that  the  Indian  people  of  the  Southwest,  the  Pueblo, 
were  deeply  religious,  but  it  was  the  wrong  kind  of  religiosity.  It  wasn't 
Christian  enough.  The  Spanish  conquistadors  murdered,  maimed  and 
indoctrinated  those  who  did  not  embrace  Catholicism. 

The  Pueblo  men  and  women  were  reduced  to  slavery  while  their  children 
were  forced  into  schools  where  their  language  and  customs  were  beaten  out 


of  them,  or  so  the  conquerors  believed.  But  some  religious  beliefs  die 
hard,  and  the  people  of  the  Pueblos  kept  their  spiritual  beliefs 
underground  until  it  was  safe  to  bring  them  into  the  light. 

What  happened  to  the  indigenous  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  should 
be  used  as  a lesson  to  the  rest  of  America.  The  new  religious  leaders 
scoffed  at  their  spiritual  beliefs  and  forced  conversion  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  religions  with  the  youngest  population  now 
thrives  in  the  Muslim  world.  They  believe  their  religion  is  the  only  true 
religion.  Sound  familiar?  They  believe  it  is  not  only  all  right,  but  a 
religious  duty  for  young  Muslims  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  kill  non- 
believers . 

Sixty  years  ago  the  Americans  first  encountered  those  who  believed  it 
was  their  religious  responsibility  to  crash  their  planes  into  the  war 
ships  off  the  coast  of  Okinawa.  The  word  Kamikaze  literally  means  "Divine 
Wind."  It  was  perplexing  to  the  ideologies  of  the  Americans  then  and  it  is 
perplexing  to  the  Americans  of  today. 

Americans  are  not  trained  by  religion  or  politics  to  take  their  own 
lives  to  destroy  an  enemy.  It  is  a totally  foreign  concept.  Muslims  are 
taught  at  a very  young  age  that  martyrdom  is  a state  of  honor. 

To  read  a newspaper  today  or  watch  a television  newscast  creates  an 
almost  surreal  world.  The  suicide  attacks  upon  Iraqi  civilians  and  upon 
American  soldiers  seem  to  run  together  so  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  one 
attack  from  the  other.  And  of  late  the  attacks  are  becoming  too  numerous 
to  register  as  real.  But  from  the  photos  of  the  burned  out  cars  and 
mangled  bodies,  we  know  that  they  are  only  too  real. 

When  American  politicians  decided  to  tackle  the  Muslim  world  they 
grabbed  a tiger  by  the  tail  and  now  they  cannot  decide  how  to  let  go.  If 
they  let  go  too  soon  the  tiger  will  surely  kill  them. 

Unforeseen  circumstances  have  turned  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  into  religious 
wars.  After  all,  weren't  the  Taliban  Muslim  fundamentalists? 

My  father  could  never  have  known  that  when  he  advised  me  many  years  ago 
to  never  argue  politics  or  religion  that  they  would  eventually  become  one 
and  the  same. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD. 
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American  Indian  Movement  activist  on  the  Abramoff  scandal: 

"One  of  many  racists  out  to  defraud  Native  tribes" 

Danuary  27,  2006 

GEORGE  BUSH  and  his  Republican  buddies  are  scrambling  to  shift  attention 
away  from  a scandal  that  could  send  some  of  the  most  powerful  people  in 
Washington  packing  - if  not  land  them  behind  bars. 

At  the  center  of  the  scandal  is  Dack  Abramoff,  a longtime  Republican 
Party  operative  who  became  a high-powered  lobbyist  in  the  1990s.  Abramoff 
goes  way  back  with  important  Republican  leaders  (former  Christian 
Coalition  leader  Ralph  Reed  was  a college  buddy),  and  he  became 
increasingly  powerful  as  the  right-wingers  like  ex-Majority  Leader  Tom 
DeLay  took  over  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Because  of  his  connections  to  DeLay  and  other  prominent  Republicans  - 


such  as  Ohio  Rep.  Bob  "Freedom  Fries"  Ney  - Abramoff  was  able  to  offer  his 
lobbying  clients  inside  access  when  their  interests  were  threatened  by 
legislation  pending  in  Congress.  In  return,  Abramoff  got  filthy  rich. 

But  Abramoff  isn't  in  hot  water  for  selling  political  influence.  Fie  got 
caught  ripping  off  his  clients  - in  particular.  Native  American  tribes  who 
run  casino  and  gambling  operations. 

The  tribes  would  hire  Abramoff  to  lobby  for  them  over  gaming  issues,  and 
Abramoff  would  tell  them  which  politicians  to  make  political  donations  to. 

What  he  didn't  say  was  that  he  and  his  business  partner  Michael  Scanlon 
were  sometimes  working  for  groups  whose  interests  were  directly  opposed  to 
the  tribes.  For  example,  in  2002,  Abramoff  and  Scanlon  worked  for 
religious  conservatives  lobbying  the  state  of  Texas  to  shut  down  a casino 
run  by  the  Tigua  of  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  in  Texas  - at  the  same  time  that 
Abramoff  was  charging  the  Tiguas  millions  to  lobby  for  the  casino. 

Abramoff  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  his  Native  American  clients.  In  e- 
mails  exposed  a few  years  ago,  Abramoff  called  tribal  members 
"trogdolytes"  and  "morons."  "I  have  to  meet  with  the  monkeys  from  the 
Choctaw  tribal  counsel,"  he  wrote  to  Scanlon. 

Overall,  the  Abramoff  scandal  is  offering  a glimpse  of  how  political 
power  is  bought  and  sold  in  America,  but  this  particular  aspect  is  shining 
a light  on  a small  part  of  an  injustice  that  dates  back  even  longer  - the 
U.S.  government's  genocide  against  Native  Americans,  its  theft  of  their 
land  and  the  crushing  of  anyone  who  stood  in  their  way. 

ROBERT  ROBIDEAU  is  co-director  of  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee. 
Along  with  Leonard,  his  cousin,  Robert  was  an  activist  in  the  American 
Indian  Movement,  an  organization  formed  in  the  1970s  to  demand  civil 
rights  and  defend  Native  Americans  from  government  violence. 

Robert  was  accused  along  with  Leonard  of  killing  two  FBI  agents  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  in  1975.  Robert  was  acquitted;  in  a 
separate  trial,  Leonard  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison,  where  he 
remains  unjustly  to  this  day. 

Robert  has  continued  the  struggle  for  Leonard  and  for  Native  American 
rights.  Fie  wrote  this  article  for  Socialist  Worker  in  response  to  the 
Abramoff  scandal. 

FIISTORICALLY,  RACISM  has  characterized  and  justified  unscrupulous 
behavior  toward  Native  Americans.  This  attitude  has  kept  us  in  poverty  and 
ill  health  since  the  inception  of  the  reservation  system. 

The  long  historical  racist  mentality,  accentuated  through  the  doctrine 
of  Manifest  Destiny,  has  allowed  countless  political  types  and  racist 
individuals  like  lack  Abramoff  to  defraud  Native  tribes  of  billions  of 
dollars . 

This  theft  is  consistent  with  congressional  double-dealings  that 
manipulate  away  profit,  land,  natural  resources  and  enterprising  attempts 
by  Native  American  tribes  to  make  their  nations  economically  and  socially 
independent . 

When  tribal  people  stand  up  in  self  defense,  as  they  did  in  the  1970s, 
when  thousands  marched  across  North  America  on  the  Trail  of  Broken 
Treaties  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  protest  tribal  corruption  sanctioned  by 
federal  policies  and  congressional  acts,  we  were  met  with  clubs  and 
violence . 

Before  federal  treaties  removed  tribes  from  their  traditional  lands, 
they  lived  a rich  and  abundant  life  for  thousands  of  years.  Since  then, 
congressional  acts  have  kept  tribes  locked  in  poverty  and  ill  health  to 
the  present  day. 

The  federal  government's  programs  enacted  by  Congress  have  whittled  away 
millions  of  areas  of  reservation  land  for  profit,  and  continue  an  ongoing 
policy  that  sanctions  thefts  of  Indian  land  and  natural  resources.  The 
gaming  industry  represents  a continuation  of  congressional  manipulations 
that  erode  tribal  sovereignty  and  continue  to  plague  the  quality  of  life 
for  Native  people. 

We  have  fought  the  land  rush,  gold  rush  and  oil  rush.  Now  comes  the 
gaming  rush,  which  has  created  more  corruption  in  our  tribal  governments 
and  animosity  among  Native  Americans.  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Gaming 


Regulatory  Act  in  1988,  and  it  has  only  brought  money-mongering 
politicians  scurrying  in  from  Washington,  D.C.,  sniffing  out  casino 
profits . 

Governmental  reports  alleging  that  gaming  revenue  has  been  used  to 
"reduce  poverty  and  unemployment  rates,  build  schools  and  hospitals,  paved 
road  and  construct  sewer  systems,  preserve  and  revitalize  cultural 
traditions  and  build  responsive  and  responsible  government  institutions 
such  as  tribal  courts"  are  a smokescreen  for  the  United  States  to  escape 
its  treaty  obligations. 

If  these  treaties  had  been  honored  decades  ago,  the  Native  American 
communities  would  have  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  and  the  same 
standard  of  living  as  mainstream  America. 

The  United  States  is  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  with  a higher 
poverty  rate  than  any  other  progressive  nation.  Native  Americans  rank  the 
poorest  in  health  and  economy  due  to  federal  "Indian  policies." 

The  government  has  attempted  to  mask  these  policies  as  good  and 
wholesome,  but  in  reality,  they  are  bent  towards  genocide,  ethnocide  and 
land  and  resource  theft  in  the  name  of  divine  "manifest  destiny"  to  spread 
civilization  by  territorial  expansion  and  subjugation  of  American  Indians. 

THE  AMERICAN  Indian  Movement  fought  against  tribal  corruption  in  the 
1970s,  which  resulted  in  us  being  labeled  "terrorist"  and  wholesale 
federal  attacks  on  us  by  their  political  police  force,  the  FBI,  which  used 
its  counter-intelligence  program  (COINTELPRO)  to  destroy  our  legitimate 
protest  movement. 

The  Church  Committee  declared  that  these  methods  were  in  violation  of 
the  constitutional  protections.  Despite  the  Church  Committee's  findings, 
the  federal  government  declared  war  on  the  American  Indian  Movement, 
resulting  in  over  300  assaults  and  homicides  by  a corrupt  tribal 
government  that  was  armed  and  protected  by  the  FBI,  an  agency  of  the 
Department  of  Dustice. 

The  USA  PATRIOT  Act  is  today  using  similar  methods  against  us.  The 
federal  government  justifies  such  acts  through  scare  tactics  that  label 
threats  under  the  name  "terrorist."  Leonard  Peltier,  a victim  of  the 
COINTELPRO  program,  has  served  30  years  in  prison  to  date,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  in  sight  to  his  continued  incarceration. 

Congressional  acts  are  passed  to  regulate  the  lives  of  Indian  people 
into  oblivion.  One  of  the  most  outrageous  congressional  acts  passed  was 
about  freedom  of  religion.  Why  did  we  need  a special  act  protecting  our 
religious  rights  when  the  U.S.  Constitution  alleges  to  protect  everyone's 
religious  freedom  and  rights? 

Dust  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  controls  the  lives  of  tribal 
people  through  corruption,  so  too  does  the  casino  business  create  and 
maintain  corrupt  tribal  leadership.  Tribal  leadership  is  now  using  what 
remains  of  our  sovereignty  as  a weapon  against  their  own  people. 

Many  American  Indians  now  view  the  Gaming  Act  as  just  another 
congressional  act  of  genocide,  similar  to  congressional  acts  like  the 
Relocation  and  Termination  Act.  These  were  attempts  to  remove  Indians  from 
their  remaining  lands  and  make  them  disappear  into  the  melting  pot  of 
North  America. 

Many  California  tribes,  in  order  to  get  a bigger  share  of  the  profits, 
have  been  thinning  out  their  population  by  arbitrarily  kicking  hundreds  of 
members  from  tribal  roles  and/or  denying  them  enrollment.  The  Enterprise 
Rancheria  kicked  out  75  members,  while  still  other  tribes  corrupted  by  the 
money  are  kicking  out  hundreds. 

The  real  kicker  is  that  when  these  tribal  members  attempt  to  appeal 
these  outrageous  acts  of  genocide  by  their  own  Nations  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Dustice,  tribal  sovereignty  is  recognized.  It  i 
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Mohawk  enniska/lateness  moon 
Hopi  powamuya/purification  moon 
Lakota  cannapopa  wi/moon  when  the  cold  cracks  the  trees 
Algonquin  wapicuummilcum/moon  when  ice  in  river  is  gone 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Action  Canada  Network,  Oyate  Underground,  Iron  Natives 
and  Rez_Life  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


We  have  to  bring  closure  to  this." 

This  is  an  exciting  time,  I think,  for  Indian  Country  because  we  are 
taking  ownership  of  our  future.  The  accounting  probably  will  never  be 
totally  resolved  - we  know  that.  But  it's  about  fairness  to  our 
(Individual  Indian  Monies)  account-holders  and  their  grandchildren . " 

_ Chief  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder,  Oglala 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  --  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

The  Lovely  Janet  ain't  none  to  happy  with  the  latest  trick  bag  from  the 
U.S.  Seek  cover  and  read  what  she  has  to  say. 


Oklahoma  congressman,  Tom  Cole,  rightly  chastises  the  administration  of 
his  own  party  in  its  determination  to  steal  from  Indians  by  any  means 
available.  From  its  earliest  days,  the  Bush  administration  has  been 
resolute  in  continuing  the  increasingly  obvious  mismanagement,  possible 
intentional  larceny,  and  oft-botched  coverup  that  has  characterized  the 
ironically-named  "Indian  Trust."  BIA  and  "Justice"  officials  have 
deployed  numerous  strategies  to  mislead  or  bully  Indians,  and  further 
speed  the  drain  of  funds  from  Indian  hands.  Could  there  be  a clearer 
example  of  making  sure  impoverished  tribes,  if  they  cannot  be  further 
impoverished,  will  simply  die  or  go  away? 

The  latest  ploy,  outlined  in  this  issues  lead  article,  is  so  obvious  that 
everyone  right  up  to  the  President,  if  he  supports  it,  should  be  found 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  Clearly  the  court  intended  that  the  United 
States  Government  reimburse  Indian  Trust  claimants  for  legal  expenses. 
Instead,  the  administration  intends  to  withdraw  the  funds  from  already- 
gutted  programs  that  had  been  guaranteed  by  treaty  in  exchange  for  Indian 
land . 

Let's  draw  a quick  example  for  those  who  don't  get  it.  I have  both  a 
credit  card  and  a mortgage  at  the  same  bank  (please  note  that  this  is  the 
only  bank  I'm  allowed  to  patronize).  The  bank  adds  purchases  I did  not 
make  to  my  credit  card,  and  though  I can  prove  these  charges  were  due  to 
bank  error  and  possible  embezzlement,  they  refuse  to  remove  them.  I sue. 
The  bank  intentionally  drags  out  the  case  over  10  years.  The  bank's 
credit  card  managers  are  found  in  contempt  of  court  at  least  twice.  The 
court  (which  is  run  by  lawyers  and  a judge  who  work  for  the  bank's 
directors)  finally  requires  the  bank  to  pay  my  legal  fees.  So  they  can 
"afford"  these  fees,  the  bank  increases  the  interest  rate  on  my  mortgage. 
Same  thing. 

The  additional  shame  is  that  if  this  happened  to  a white  or  black  woman, 
the  news  would  be  all  over  it.  She'd  write  a book,  it'd  be  a best  seller 
and  she  could  buy  the  damn  bank.  But  it  hasn't  happened  to  a white  or 
black  woman.  It  has  happened  to  millions  of  Indians  over  the  past 
hundred-and-fifty  years  of  "trusting"  the  government  to  honor  its  treaties 
The  scandal  was  brought  to  light  by  a Blackfoot  bookkeeper  who  has  yet  to 
get  a dime  out  of  it  for  herself  or  her  people.  She  hasn't  even  been 
invited  to  Oprah's  couch  to  be  feted  as  a woman  who's  her  people's  hero, 
although  she  surely  is.  And  while  there  have  been  news  articles  about  it, 
and  it's  as  incredible  a misappropriation  of  funds  and  coverup  as  Enron 
ever  was,  if  you  go  out  on  the  street  and  ask  ten  people  about  the  "Indian 
trust  case,"  the  answer  you'll  get  from  nine  is  "huh?" 


+/// 
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Lawmaker  opposes  use  of  tribal  funds 
By  Chris  Casteel 
The  Oklahoman 

February  4,  2006  WASHINGTON 

A Bush  administration  decision  to  cut  Indian  programs  to  pay  legal  fees 
in  the  long-running  Indian  trust  case  is  "outrageous"  and  shouldn't  be 
allowed.  Rep.  Tom  Cole  said  this  week. 

Cole,  R-Moore,  who  is  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  said  the  move 
essentially  punishes  Indian  tribes  because  individual  Indians  took  a 
legitimate  complaint  to  court. 

The  federal  judge  in  the  Indian  trust  lawsuit,  filed  here  in  1996  to 
force  the  Interior  Department  to  account  for  funds  in  individual  Indian 
trust  accounts,  recently  ordered  the  department  to  pay  more  than  $7  million 
in  legal  fees  to  the  Indians'  attorneys. 

The  judge  previously  has  ruled  that  the  federal  government  failed  to 
properly  manage  the  trust  accounts,  which  date  back  more  than  a century 


and  hold  the  proceeds  from  various  judgments  and  leases  on  Indian  lands. 

Congressional  committees  are  trying  to  craft  a legislative  settlement  in 
the  case,  and  Cole  said  it  should  be  done  quickly. 

A letter  sent  to  tribal  leaders  by  lames  Cason,  associate  deputy 
secretary  at  the  Interior  Department,  said  the  legal  expenses  were 
"unplanned"  and  that  the  money  had  to  be  taken  from  various  activities. 

Cason's  letter  said  $3  million  would  be  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs;  of  that,  $1  million  would  be  achieved  by  cutting  Indian  programs 
by  0.1  percent. 

Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  Indian  from  Montana,  who  is  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  the  case,  said  the  move  to  cut  programs  to  pay  the  legal  fees 
violates  the  law  and  the  judge's  intent  in  the  case. 

An  Interior  Department  spokesman  did  not  return  a call  seeking  comment 
on  Friday. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com 
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State  of  the  Indian  Nations  address  focuses  on  "Four  Great  Steps" 

Full  text  of  NCAI  leader's  speech 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Native  American  Times 
February  2,  2006 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Doe  Garcia  has  delivered 
the  fourth  annual  State  of  the  Indian  Nations  address,  outlining  what  he 
called  "Four  Great  Steps"  for  Indian  Country  to  pursue  in  the  coming  year. 

"Four  Great  Steps"  is  a reference  to  the  spiritual  outlook  of  the  Four 
Directions . 

"We  face  four  areas  of  great  challenge  and  we  must  meet  each  of  them  in 
order  to  move  our  nations  forward.  Dust  as  the  Four  Directions  provide  a 
map  for  the  soul.  The  Four  Great  Steps  define  the  challenges  we  face  as 
tribal  governments-the  needs  we  must  meet  and  overcome  to  improve  the 
lives  of  those  of  us  of  the  Indian  nations,"  Garcia  said. 

The  four  areas  Garcia  focused  on  are:  reforms  in  public  safety  and  law 
enforcement;  Indian  health  care;  education  and  tribal  economies;  and  a 
quick,  fair  settlement  to  the  long-running  Indian  trust  lawsuit. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  Garcia's  speech: 

On  behalf  of  the  sovereign  Indian  nations  within  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  I welcome  you  to 
the  fourth  annual  State  of  the  Indian  Nations  address.  I welcome  tribal 
leaders.  Administration  officials,  members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
national  Indian  organizations,  friends  and  family  who  have  gathered  here 
in  Washington  D.C.;  and  the  many  who  are  listening  across  the  country. 

The  state  of  the  Indian  Nations  today  is  strong.  Over  the  past  year, 
many  of  our  people  have  withstood  devastation  in  the  form  of  Hurricane 
Katrina  and  Hurricane  Rita,  losing  everything  they  had.  Our  prayers  are 
with  them. 

Many  of  our  native  brothers  and  sisters  are  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  today.  They  are  fighting  the  War  on  Terror  in  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq,  or  are  serving  our  country  in  other  places  here  and  around  the 
world.  Our  prayers  are  with  them,  too-and  so  is  our  undying  gratitude. 

Strength,  triumph  over  adversity,  the  will  to  succeed-the  Indian  Nations 
stand  strong  today.  We  are  growing  more  self-sufficient,  more  economically 
developed,  more  politically  active;  and  as  always,  steadfastly  committed 
to  the  stewardship  and  defense  of  our  home,  the  United  States  of  America. 


At  the  same  time,  this  confidence  is  matched  by  an  acute  awareness  of 
our  problems.  We  know  that  if  you  want  change,  you  have  to  do  the  work 
yourself;  relying  only  on  the  others  to  the  extent  of  their  promised 
commitment.  The  spiritual  outlook  of  the  Indian  nations  is  found  in  The 
Four  Directions,  each  represented  by  a different  color,  a different  animal 
and  a different  meaning.  Everything  in  the  world  comes  from  the  four 
directions-these  four  powers.  And  they  must  be  in  balance. 

The  meaning  of  each  direction  varies  among  tribes,  but  consider  the 
tradition  of  the  Pueblos.  North  is  blue  or  green  - conflict  and  tension. 
West  is  yellow  - and  the  condition  of  man  - in  darkness  and  in  danger  - 
standing  before  the  unknown.  South  is  red  - peace,  resolution  and  rest. 

East  is  white  - victory,  sunrise,  clarity.  Man  must  turn  to  each  of  these 
four  directions  to  solve  a problem. 

Today  I borrow  from  that  tradition  to  describe  the  task  before  the 
Indian  Nations.  We  face  four  areas  of  great  challenge.  And  we  must  meet 
each  of  them  in  order  to  move  our  nation  forward. 

Number  1:  Public  Safety; 

Number  2:  Healthcare; 

Number  3:  Education  and  the  Economy;  and 

Number  4:  The  Trust  Settlement. 

I call  these  The  Four  Great  Steps-the  agenda  for  the  Indian  Nations. 

Dust  as  the  Four  Directions  provide  a map  for  the  soul.  The  Four  Great 
Steps  define  the  challenges  we  face  as  tribal  governments-the  needs  we 
must  meet  and  overcome  to  improve  the  lives  of  those  of  us  of  the  Indian 
Nations . 

Number  one:  Law  Enforcement. 

First  is  public  safety.  The  problem,  simply  stated,  is  this:  We  have  the 
will  and  the  abilities,  but  we  lack  the  means.  The  inability  of  border 
tribes  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  passing  through  their 
communities  is  a profound  problem.  Some  aliens  may  want  no  more  than  entry 
into  our  country,  but  there  are  others  who  cross  to  engage  in  drug 
trafficking  and  other  crimes.  The  results  for  our  communities  are 
increased  murder  rates,  higher  rates  of  theft,  more  rapes  and  beatings, 
and  the  fear  among  many  of  even  going  out. 

This  is  unacceptable.  We  want  to  implement  a long-term  solution  to  the 
problem  that  is  more  than  simply  stopping  those  we  can  catch  and  send  back, 
and  letting  the  rest  get  through. 

We  want  to  do  more,  but  we  do  not  have  the  means.  We  are  largely  on  our 
own  because  of  limited  financial  assistance  from  the  federal  government. 

The  government's  responsibility  to  us  in  this  way  is  mandated,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  work  with  them.  But  they  must  give  us  the  tools  to  do  so. 
According  to  the  Justice  Department,  the  typical  Indian  Country  police 
force  has  no  more  than  three  officers  responsible  for  patrolling  an  area 
the  size  of  Delaware.  So  we  must  do  more  to  protect  our  families. 

We  want  to  help  in  other  ways,  as  well.  In  particular,  we  want  to  do 
more  to  protect  American  Indian  women,  who  suffer  greatly  from  domestic 
violence.  Homicide  is  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  for  Native  women. 
Seventy  percent  of  American  Indians  who  are  the  victims  of  violent  crimes 
are  victimized  by  someone  of  a different  race. 

Methamphetamine  is  a poison  taking  Indian  lives,  destroying  Indian 
families,  and  razing  entire  communities.  In  2005,  Jesus  Sagaste-Cruz  was 
convicted  of  conspiracy  and  distribution  of  methamphetamine.  He  knew  that 
enforcement  was  lax  on  tribal  lands.  And  he  figured  he  could  use  that  to 
his  advantage.  In  his  case,  it  did  not  work.  But  in  too  many  others,  it 
does . 

The  remedy  begins  with  more  resources,  but  that  is  only  part.  It  also 
includes  streamlining  the  system  we  use  to  get  those  resources.  On  the 
matter  of  border  control,  federal  policy  requires  tribal  governments  to 
apply  for  Department  of  Homeland  Security  funding  through  state  and  local 
governments.  This  does  not  work.  I call  for  a direct  line  between  our 
tribes  and  Homeland  Security  in  this  matter. 

For  domestic  violence,  I am  proud  to  say  that  President  Bush  and  the 
Congress  have  already  taken  action  to  help,  with  the  recent 
reauthorization  of  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act.  We  call  upon  Congress 


to  fully  fund  this  life-saving  legislation. 

In  the  wan  against  methamphetamine,  the  answer  is  numbers:  We  need  more 
officers  to  fight  back.  Overall,  we  must  have  increased  manpower, 
realistic  funding,  and  improved  communication. 

Number  two:  Healthcare. 

Second  of  the  Steps  is  healthcare:  Because  of  inferior  healthcare,  the 
quality  and  length  of  life  for  American  Indians  falls  well  below  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.  American  Indians  have  a life  expectancy  five  years  less  than 
the  rest  of  the  country.  A typical  American  Indian  is  650  percent  more 
likely  to  die  from  tuberculosis,  420  percent  more  likely  to  die  from 
diabetes,  280  percent  more  likely  to  die  in  an  accident,  and  52  percent 
more  likely  to  die  from  pneumonia  or  influenza  than  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 
population . 

Native  American  healthcare  is  often  no  more  than  emergency  treatment, 
which  means  that  our  people  are  getting  care  only  when  they  can't  wait 
anymore.  There's  little  preventive  healthcare  and  little  education  for 
healthier  living.  Healthcare  expenditures  for  Indian  are  less  than  half 
what  America  spends  for  federal  prisoners.  Let  me  repeat  that:  Healthcare 
expenditures  for  Indian  are  less  than  half  what  America  spends  for  federal 
prisoners . 

And  remember  that  there  are  real  people  behind  these  numbers.  The  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  tribe  in  Towaoc,  Colorado,  recently  lost  three  tribal  elders 
in  a van  accident  because  the  only  way  these  elders  could  get  dialysis  was 
to  drive  two-and-a-half  hours  each  way  to  the  nearest  hospital  with  the 
right  equipment.  What  they  needed  wasn't  close  enough. 

Because  of  this,  I call  upon  Congress  and  the  President  to  uphold  their 
historic  and  contractual  obligation  by  reauthorizing  the  tribally  proposed 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  during  this  session  of  Congress.  This 
legislation  is  no  less  than  the  framework  for  the  Indian  healthcare  system. 
It  will  bring  our  outdated  and  inadequate  system  into  the  21st  Century  - 
addressing  mental  health,  substance  abuse  and  youth  suicide,  and  support 
for  attracting  and  retaining  qualified  healthcare  professionals. 

Basic  things  such  as  in-home  healthcare  are  becoming  commonplace.  But 
they  are  not  yet  a common  part  of  the  system  of  Indian  healthcare.  They 
ought  to  be. 

Number  3:  Education  and  the  Economy. 

The  third  Great  Step  is  education  and  the  economy:  As  it  now  exists,  the 
Indian  education  system  is  inadequate  to  meet  our  children's  needs.  This 
in  turn  drags  down  our  economy,  whose  infrastructure  already  lags  behind 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Education,  the  skills  and  abilities  that  our  children  learn  in  school, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  economy.  And  the  Indian  education  system  is 
lacking. 

Only  half  of  Indian  students  complete  high  school.  Only  13  percent  of 
American  Indians  hold  bachelors  or  graduate  degrees,  less  than  half  the 
national  average.  We  know  from  academic  studies  that  Indian  children 
flourish  when  their  classroom  experiences  are  built  on  our  tradition, 
language  and  our  culture.  The  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  allows  for  this 
kind  of  education,  but  the  resources  to  actually  make  it  possible  have  yet 
to  be  appropriated. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  fully  fund  this  part  of  the  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act.  I am  confident  that  this  culture-centered  approach  will  work 
because  I have  seen  it  work.  In  1994,  the  Alaska  Rural  Systemic  Initiative 
began  connecting  students  with  elders  in  the  community;  and  creating  a 
passion  for  learning  by  showing  students  how  to  explore  science  and 
history  in  light  of  their  cultural  heritage.  It  worked.  Over  a 10-year 
period,  student  performance  went  up.  Test  scores  improved  and  dropout 
rates  declined. 

And  this  didn't  require  blue-ribbon  panels  or  years  of  research.  It 
helped  as  soon  as  it  was  begun:  turning  the  unique  position  of  the  Indian 
Nations  into  an  asset  by  making  Indian  children  proud  of  where  they  come 
from. 

I call  on  Congress  to  appropriate  the  funds  to  complete,  what  is  for 


Indian  Country,  a part  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  miss.  Education  is  a pillar  of  the  economy.  Another  pillar  of 
the  economy  is  government.  Dust  as  state  and  municipal  governments  are 
obligated  to  provide  vital  services  and  promote  growth,  so  are  tribal 
governments . 

Though  federal  spending  for  Indians  has  lost  ground  compared  with 
spending  for  the  U.S.  population  at  large,  tribal  self-governance  has 
proved  that  federal  investment  in  tribes  pays  off.  Between  1990  and  2000, 
income  rose  by  a third  and  the  poverty  rate  declined  by  7 percent.  And  a 
Harvard  study  shows  that  these  gains  occur  with  or  without  gaming.  Tribal 
governments  have  worked  hard  to  put  laws  in  place  that  promote  economic 
activity  and  Indian  reservations  are  the  next  great  opportunity  for  the 
American  economy. 

But  this  is  only  a beginning.  Real  per-capita  income  of  Indians  living 
on  reservations  is  still  less  than  half  of  the  national  average. 
Unemployment  is  still  double  what  it  is  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  And 
the  poorest  counties  in  the  United  States  are  on  tribal  lands.  So  we  still 
have  yet  to  join  the  success  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Because  of  our  often-remote  location  relative  to  superior  professional 
services,  it  is  crucial  for  us  to  join  the  telecommunications  revolution 
of  distance  learning,  telemedicine,  public  safety,  e-commerce,  and 
electronic  government.  Not  enough  Indians  have  access. 

Housing  conditions  for  many  Indians  have  reached  the  crisis  point.  Four 
in  ten  Indians  are  under-housed.  To  avoid  going  homeless,  many  are  forced 
to  crowd  several  families  into  a single-family  structure.  I've  seen  up  to 
eighteen  people  stuffed  into  a three-bedroom  house.  More  than  one  in  eight 
Indians  lack  access  to  safe  drinking  water.  More  than  one  in  twelve  lack 
access  to  basic  sanitation.  This  is  humiliating,  degrading,  and  medically 
unconscionable.  It  is  wrong,  and  it  has  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  We  are 
sovereign,  independent,  self-sustaining  nations.  But  as  I have  noted 
before,  our  mandated  relationship  with  the  United  States  Government  puts 
us  in  a precarious  position. 

Our  success  is  dependent  to  a large  extent  on  the  Governments'  respect 
for  tribal  rights  to  self-determination  and  self-sufficiency.  NCAI's 
fiscal  year  2007  Indian  Country  Budget  Request  outlines  some  visions 
tribes  have  for  meaningful  federal  investment  in  Indian  Country. 

The  success  of  Indian  Country  in  self-governing  and  managing  their 
resources  warrant  continued  federal  investment  in  tribal  self- 
determination.  And  this  does  work.  Native  Americans  are  becoming 
homeowners  at  an  increasing  rate,  39  percent  more  from  1997  to  2001.  Last 
year.  President  Bush  signed  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005  to  assist  tribes 
in  the  development  of  energy. 

I am  grateful  to  the  President  for  this  support-because  it  supports  our 
cultural  commitment  to  natural  environmental  harmony,  and  our  belief  that 
we  must  be  caretakers  of  the  land  we  cherish.  We  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Administration  on  the  implementation  of  the  law  in  the  same 
spirit . 

Number  four:  The  Trust  Settlement. 

The  fourth  and  final  Step  is  the  trust  settlement:  The  fact  that  the 
Cobell  litigation  remains  unsettled  impedes  our  progress  with  the  federal 
government  on  nearly  all  other  issues.  This  litigation  has  dragged  on  for 
ten  years  and  recent  decisions  indicate  that  it  will  be  delayed  many  more 
years,  with  diminishing  chances  of  a favorable  outcome.  This  litigation  is 
diverting  money  from  other  needs  and  creating  an  environment  in  the 
Administration  that  makes  it  hard  to  move  on  to  other  issues. 

The  solution  is  straightforward : let's  settle  Cobell  fairly  and  quickly, 
and  then  let's  move  ahead.  We  want  Congress  to  deal  with  this  in  good 
faith  and  then  allow  us  all  to  put  it  behind  us.  Whatever  the  settlement 
turns  out  to  be,  the  ongoing  years  of  delay  will  cost  millions  in  lost 
opportunity.  Let's  move  on. 

As  Indians,  our  lives  are  defined  by  our  history  and  our  rich  cultures. 
We  believe  in  elevating  virtue  to  a way  of  life.  We  believe  in  family, 
tradition,  and  self-determination.  Our  tribes  exist  as  nations  with 
sovereign  and  independent  governments.  And  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the 


challenges  we  face  in  providing  for  our  people. 

I believe  the  way  to  meet  those  challenges  is  through  these  Four  Great 
Steps:  Public  Safety;  Healthcare;  our  economy  and  infrastructure  and  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  And  finally,  the  speedy  achievement  of  a 
reasonable  trust  settlement. 

The  state  of  the  Indian  Nations  is  strong.  This  is  a plan  for  making  it 
stronger.  And  I am  confident  that  this  will  happen.  Most  of  you  here  know 
that  from  where  we  are  today,  it  is  only  a few  blocks  to  the  newest 
memorial  on  the  Mall,  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  The 
exhibits  inside  tell  our  story.  But  the  museum's  presence  on  the  Mall 
itself,  in  the  last  unoccupied  ground  before  the  Capitol,  shows  the  world 
the  unbreakable  bond  between  the  Indian  Nations  and  the  United  States  of 
America . 

Our  fates  are  bound  together.  This  is  where  we  belong.  Dust  as  the  Four 
Directions  show  a way  to  live,  these  Four  Great  Steps  show  a way  to  grow. 

I look  forward  to  seeing  this  progress  for  the  benefit  of  us  all. 

Thank  you. 
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'Let's  settle  Cobell,'  Native  leader  says 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
February  3,  2006 

The  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  declared 
Thursday  that  a top  priority  for  tribal  leaders  is  to  end  a nearly  decade- 
old  lawsuit  that  pits  Native  landowners  against  the  federal  government. 

"The  fact  that  the  Cobell  litigation  remains  unsettled  impedes  our 
progress  with  the  federal  government  on  nearly  all  other  issues,"  NCAI 
president  Doe  Garcia  said  during  the  annual  State  of  the  Indian  Nations 
address.  "The  solution  is  straightforward : Let's  settle  Cobell  fairly  and 
quickly  and  then  let's  move  ahead.  We  want  Congress  to  deal  with  us  in 
good  faith  and  then  allow  us  all  to  put  it  behind  us." 

Elouise  Cobell  of  Browning,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  a class-action  lawsuit 
against  the  Interior  Department,  as  well  as  tribal  leaders,  have  been 
pushing  for  a settlement  on  the  case  - which  has  been  in  court  since  1996. 

The  suit  affects  a half-million  Native  landowners  whose  income  from 
natural  resources  has  been  mismanaged  by  the  federal  government  for  more 
than  a century.  A settlement  is  expected  to  cost  the  government  more  than 
$10  billion;  that  estimate  is  down  from  earlier  projections  of  $170 
billion . 

As  Garcia  delivered  Thursday's  address,  tribal  leaders  around  the 
country  were  working  on  their  response  to  a letter  from  Dames  Cason,  the 
Interior  Department's  associate  deputy  secretary. 

Received  last  week,  the  letter  notified  tribes  that  a court-mandated 
legal  fee  payment  sent  to  Cobell  attorneys  on  Dan.  18  would  adversely 
affect  tribal  programs. 

Cason  wrote  that  the  $7.1  million  award,  to  be  paid  to  Cobell  attorneys 
under  the  Equal  Access  to  Dustice  Act,  was  an  unplanned  expense  for  the 
Interior  Department.  Consequently,  Cason  said,  the  money  - which  covers 
court  costs  to  date  in  the  Cobell  suit  - would  be  taken  from  Native 
programs . 

"Despite  Mr.  Cason's  assertion  in  the  letter  that  these  fees  were  'not  a 
planned  expense, ' we  had  made  clear  almost  two  years  ago  that  we  would  be 
seeking  these  fees,"  Cobell  said  in  a statement  released  Thursday.  "And  U. 
S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  had  made  equally  clear  that  he  was  going 


to  award  these  fees  to  us." 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Historical  Trust 
Accounting  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  costs.  The  two  departments,  which 
fall  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Interior  Department,  will  shoulder  $5 
million  of  the  legal  fees. 

"These  funds  have  been  redirected  to  comply  with  the  court's  order," 
wrote  Cason.  "These  funds  are  no  longer  available."  He  told  tribal  leaders 
to  realize  that  "these  financial  changes  affect  your  planned  program 
activities . " 

The  Treasury  Department,  which  cuts  land-related  royalty  checks  for 
tribes  and  individual  landowners,  was  tapped  for  $1.8  million. 

"This  litigation  is  diverting  money  from  other  needs  - that  makes  it 
hard  for  us  to  move  on  to  other  issues,"  said  Garcia,  who  delivered  his 
address  from  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.  Garcia,  who  is 
governor  of  the  Ohkay  Owingeh  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico,  was  recently  elected 
to  lead  NCAI,  the  country's  oldest  and  largest  Native  advocacy 
organization . 

Cobell  described  the  government's  announcement  as  "cruel"  and 
"despicable,"  given  landowner's  court-secured  rights  to  an  accounting. 

"Now  that  the  government  must  pay  the  costs  of  that  accounting,  the 
Interior  Department  is  planning  to  loot  Indian  accounts  once  again  to 
cover  up  its  misdeeds,"  she  said. 

Besides  settling  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  suit,  Garcia  listed  Indian 
Country's  remaining  three  priorities  as  law  enforcement,  health  care  and 
education-economy  matters. 

"The  Indian  nations  stand  strong  today,"  Garcia  said.  "We  are  growing 
more  self-sufficient,  more  economically  developed,  more  politically  active 
and  as  always  steadfastly  committed  to  the  stewardship  and  defense  of  our 
home,  the  United  States  of  America.  At  the  same  time,  this  confidence  is 
matched  by  an  acute  awareness  of  our  problems." 

He  cited  law  enforcement  concerns,  such  as  border  patrol, 
methamphetamine  use,  violence  against  Native  women  and  lack  of  police 
officers  on  tribal  lands. 

Now  that  Congress  has  reauthorized  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act, 

Garcia  urged  congressional  leaders  to  fully  fund  it.  The  act  includes  a 
new  provision  targeting  the  safety  of  Native  women;  70  percent  of  the 
violent  crimes  against  them  are  committed  by  someone  of  a different  race. 

As  for  health  care,  Garcia  implored  Congress  to  reauthorize  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  during  this  session.  "This  legislation  is  no 
less  than  the  framework  for  the  Indian  health-care  system.  It  will  bring 
our  outdated  and  inadequate  system  into  the  21st  century,  addressing 
mental  health,  substance  abuse  and  youth  suicide  and  support  for  - 
qualified  health-care  professionals." 

Even  though  federal  spending  for  the  U.S.  population  at  large  outpaces 
money  allocated  for  tribes,  reservation  economies  continue  to  grow,  he 
said . 

Between  1990  and  2000,  income  among  Natives  rose  by  a third  while  the 
poverty  rate  declined  by  7 percent.  These  improvements  occurred  whether  a 
tribe  operated  a casino  or  not,  according  to  a study  by  the  Harvard 
Project  on  American  Indian  Economic  Development. 

"But  this  is  only  a beginning,"  said  Garcia.  "Unemployment  is  still 
double  what  it  is  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  And  the  poorest  counties  in 
the  United  States  are  on  tribal  lands.  We  still  have  yet  to  join  the 
success  of  the  rest  of  the  nation." 

Tribal  economies,  he  added,  are  inextricably  linked  to  the  education  of 
Native  people. 

"We  know  from  academic  studies  that  Indian  children  flourish  when  their 
classroom  experiences  are  built  on  our  tradition,  language  and  our  culture, 
" said  Garcia.  "The  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  allows  for  this  kind  of 
education,  but  the  resources  to  actually  make  it  possible  have  yet  to  be 
appropriated . " 

lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Oil  and  2 ways  of  life  in  Alaska 
Native  villagers  divided  over  drilling  debate 
Zachary  Coile,  Chronicle  Washington  Bureau 
February  3,  2006 

Washington  - President  Bush's  surprising  call  during  his  State  of  the 
Union  speech  Tuesday  for  America  to  end  its  addiction  to  oil  has  rekindled 
debate  in  Congress  among  advocates  and  opponents  of  drilling  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

But  lost  in  the  discussion  once  again  are  the  people  who  would  be 
affected  most  - two  tiny  Native  American  communities  in  Alaska  whose 
futures  depend  on  the  decision. 

In  Kaktovik,  a village  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  oil-rich  coastal 
plain  of  the  refuge,  280  Inupiat  Eskimos  have  been  waiting  more  than  25 
years  to  find  out  if  they  can  drill  on  land  they  hold  inside  the  refuge. 

And  the  Gwich'in,  a caribou-hunting  tribe  whose  8,000  members  are 
scattered  across  15  villages  in  Canada  and  along  the  refuge's  southern 
border  in  Alaska,  fear  that  drilling  in  the  calving  grounds  of  the 
Porcupine  caribou  herd  could  jeopardize  their  major  food  source  and  their 
culture. 

Sarah  lames,  a tribal  elder  in  the  Gwich'in  town  of  Arctic  Village,  said 
she  was  relieved  by  the  narrow  Senate  vote  this  past  December  to  block 
drilling  but  fears  it's  only  a temporary  reprieve. 

"We  pray  it  won't  come  back,"  lames  said.  "It's  frustrating  for  us  that 
it  keeps  coming  back  every  year." 

Both  native  groups  lobbied  vigorously  during  a heated  debate  in  Congress 
last  fall. 

Inupiat  leaders  in  Kaktovik  sent  a letter  to  Republican  moderates  who 
opposed  drilling,  pleading  that  "the  survival  of  our  culture  depends  on 
nurturing  new  economic  activity." 

The  Gwich'in  held  a months-long  anti-drilling  vigil  outside  the  National 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  in  Washington. 

They  also  circulated  a report  saying  the  impact  of  drilling  on  the 
caribou  would  violate  the  tribe's  human  rights,  much  like  "the 
historically  genocidal  acts  that  brought  the  Plains  buffalo  to  the  brink 
of  extinction  and  violated  the  very  heart  of  the  Plains  tribes'  ancestral 
way  of  life." 

The  two  native  communities,  however,  have  much  in  common: 

Both  live  in  remote  areas,  which  has  made  it  tough  to  develop  their 
economies.  Both  have  concerns  about  the  impact  of  drilling  on  their  native 
traditions  and  hunting.  And  both  are  frustrated  that  a decision  affecting 
their  future  is  in  the  hands  of  lawmakers  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Last  summer.  The  Chronicle  visited  Kaktovik;  Arctic  Village,  a Gwich'in 
village  on  the  refuge's  southern  border;  and  Nuiqsut,  an  Inupiat  town  near 
Prudhoe  Bay  that  embraced  oil  drilling  years  ago,  to  see  what  is  at  stake 
for  Alaska's  native  peoples  in  the  debate  over  oil  drilling  that  is 
certain  to  continue. 

Kaktovik 

If  Congress  eventually  votes  to  open  the  1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain 
to  oil  drilling,  it  would  be  in  the  backyard  of  Kaktovik. 

The  village,  a cluster  of  small  weather-beaten  homes  on  Barter  Island  at 
the  frozen  edge  of  the  Beaufort  Sea,  is  the  only  settlement  in  a refuge 
the  size  of  South  Carolina. 


Lon  Sonsalla,  the  bearded,  soft-spoken  mayor,  gets  agitated  when  he 
hears  lawmakers  or  environmentalists  assert  that  drilling  would  harm  the 
coastal  plain.  Why,  he  asks,  would  he  and  other  residents  support  a plan 
that  would  destroy  the  place  where  they  live? 

Sonsalla  is  convinced  that  oil  can  be  tapped  with  little  impact  to  the 
coastal  plain,  a rich  feeding  and  breeding  area  for  the  caribou  and  a 
critical  habitat  for  polar  bears,  musk  oxen  and  other  Arctic  species. 

Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  oil  revenue  to  the  village  and  the  North  Slope 
Borough,  which  includes  other  Inupiat  towns  such  as  Barrow,  could  be  used 
to  improve  city  services  and  to  provide  jobs. 

"What  we  want  is  what  everyone  else  wants,"  he  said  over  lunch  at  Waldo 
Arms,  a hotel  overlooking  the  town's  dusty  airfield,  its  only  link  to  the 
outside  world.  "We  want  a better  life  for  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren . " 

The  Inupiat  have  already  reaped  some  benefits  of  oil  drilling. 

For  years,  they  scratched  out  a living  along  the  north  coast  by  hunting 
seals,  walrus,  seabirds,  caribou,  Dali  sheep  and,  in  the  fall,  bowhead 
whale . 

When  the  military  arrived  in  the  1940s  to  build  an  early-warning  system 
to  detect  a Soviet  attack,  many  Inupiat  families  still  lived  in  sod  houses 

But  when  Alaska's  oil  boom  began  in  the  early  1970s,  native  leaders 
negotiated  with  Congress  to  settle  land  claims  and  assure  that  some  of  the 
oil  wealth  trickled  down.  They  formed  13  native  corporations,  including 
Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.,  which  encompassed  eight  Inupiat  villages, 
including  Kaktovik. 

Oil  revenue  distributed  through  the  North  Slope  Borough  has  helped 
Kaktovik  pay  for  its  police  and  fire  departments  and  a health  clinic  as 
well  as  subsidized  housing  and  heating  fuel.  In  2003,  oil  revenue  helped 
bring  running  water  and  sewers  to  Kaktovik. 

But  drilling  in  the  coastal  plain  could  have  even  more  of  a direct 
impact:  The  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corporation  owns  the  subsurface  rights 
to  92,000  acres. 

Town  leaders  also  believe  Kaktovik  could  become  the  logistics  hub  for 
oil  operations  across  the  refuge.  They  already  have  proposed  building  a 
bigger  airport. 

lames  Killbear,  a grizzled  36-year-old  who  is  a skilled  harpooner  on  his 
father's  whaling  boat,  hopes  Congress  opens  the  refuge  to  development. 

He's  had  a tough  time  finding  steady  work  and  sees  drilling  as  his  chance 
to  land  a construction  job. 

"We'd  get  a new  airport,  new  buildings,  maybe  a new  road,"  he  said  from 
his  windswept  porch  with  a sweeping  view  of  the  Beaufort  Sea.  "We  could 
get  jobs." 

The  residents  of  Kaktovik  have  been  consistently  described  as  "pro- 
drilling," but  some  Inupiat  oppose  drilling  or  have  major  concerns.  When 
one  resident,  Robert  Thompson,  circulated  a petition  to  oppose  opening  the 
refuge,  57  of  the  town's  188  adults  signed  it. 

One  staunch  opponent  is  Mary  Margaret  Brower,  an  aide  at  the  health 
clinic,  who  fears  an  oil  boom  could  worsen  social  problems  such  as 
domestic  violence,  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  and  cause  public  health 
problems . 

"If  the  drilling  is  too  close,  we  could  have  increases  in  asthma,  in 
breathing  problems,"  Brower  said,  noting  the  impact  that  drilling  has  had 
on  air  quality  in  parts  of  Prudhoe  Bay.  "Once  we  open  the  door,  I don't 
think  we'll  have  much  control  over  what  the  oil  companies  will  do." 

The  debate  over  drilling  has  been  complicated  by  Gov.  Frank  Murkowski's 
efforts  to  offer  oil  and  gas  leases  in  state  waters  3 miles  off  the  coast. 
The  Inupiat  are  whale  hunters  and  are  adamantly  opposed  to  offshore 
drilling. 

"Keep  it  onshore,"  said  Wayne  Kayotuk,  who  had  driven  his  4-year-old  son 
Sean,  to  the  beach  in  his  four-wheeler.  "I've  seen  too  many  oil  spills  in 
other  places,  and  we  don't  need  that  here." 

Arctic  Village 

If  the  native  leaders  of  Kaktovik  have  joined  forces  with  the  state  of 
Alaska  and  the  oil  industry,  the  Gwich'in  of  Arctic  Village  have  allied 


with  another  powerful  group:  the  environmental  movement. 

The  village  is  more  than  90  miles  from  the  coastal  plain,  on  the  other 
side  of  a wedge  of  steep,  snow-covered  mountains  of  the  Brooks  Range. 

Its  150  residents  say  they  have  an  equal  stake  in  the  fight  over  the 
refuge  because  of  their  reliance  on  the  Porcupine  caribou  herd,  which 
migrates  across  northwestern  Canada  and  Alaska  each  spring  to  reach  their 
summer  calving  grounds  on  the  coastal  plain. 

"We've  lived  off  the  caribou  since  the  time  of  our  ancestors,"  said  limi 
John,  one  of  the  town's  most  active  hunters,  chain-smoking  in  his  cabin, 
where  pelts  of  animals  he  trapped  hung  from  the  ceiling.  "If  the  caribou 
go,  we  go." 

Environmental  groups  have  seized  on  the  Gwich'in  concerns  about  caribou 
to  make  their  broader  case  against  drilling.  The  Wilderness  Society  warned 
recently  that  drilling  would  "destroy  not  only  this  wilderness,  but  the 
culture  of  the  indigenous  people." 

The  tribe  has  capitalized  on  the  interest  of  environmentalists  and  the 
media,  hiring  a public  relations  firm  and  inviting  reporters  to  tribal 
gatherings . 

On  a sunny  summer  day  outside  Deena  Tritt's  cabin,  an  Outdoor  Life 
Network  television  crew  recorded  a neighbor  carving  frozen  caribou. 

"Gee,  that's  a long  video  they're  making,"  said  Tritt,  who  was  cooking 
caribou  stew  and  frying  moose  meat  for  the  crew  while  her  daughter, 
Allison,  9,  watched  TV. 

In  recent  weeks,  she  had  hosted  film  crews  from  Japan,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Germany. 

But  the  Gwich'in  are  not  your  typical  environmentalists,  as  evidenced 
when  Jimi  John  demonstrated  how  he  delivers  a sharp  blow  to  the  head  to 
kill  martens  caught  in  his  fur  traps. 

He  once  shot  three  musk  oxen  - a threatened  species  that  is  strictly 
regulated,  with  only  about  60  left  in  the  refuge  - and  had  to  spend  30 
days  in  jail  and  pay  a $1,000  fine. 

"The  town  was  starving,"  he  said.  "No  one  had  any  meat." 

While  the  tribe  has  become  a symbol  of  opposition  to  drilling,  the 
Gwich'in  of  a nearby  village,  Venetie,  leased  some  of  their  land  for  oil 
drilling  in  the  1980s  but  never  found  a major  deposit.  Tribal  leaders  now 
say  they  regret  the  decision. 

But  the  tribe  has  also  spurned  offers  to  cash  in  on  their  land.  In  the 
1970s,  residents  of  Arctic  Village  and  Venetie,  unlike  those  in  Kaktovik, 
decided  not  to  sign  on  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act, 
forfeiting  their  share  of  $1  billion  and  future  dividends  in  order  to 
fight  for  their  claims  of  1.8  million  acres  of  land. 

The  tribe  still  struggles  economically.  There  are  few  year-round  jobs  in 
Arctic  Village,  and  almost  half  of  its  residents  live  below  the  poverty 
level.  The  town  has  electricity  and  phone  service,  but  it  lacks  running 
water  and  sewers;  most  residents  still  use  honey  buckets  or  outhouses. 
Residents  share  a solar-powered  washateria  for  showers  and  laundry. 

But  the  Gwich'in  say  they  are  proof  that  people  can  survive  without  oil 
drilling  or  other  resource-intense  development. 

"What  good  is  a million-dollar  checkbook  when  you're  out  in  the 
mountains?  How  will  it  help  you  survive?"  said  Marion  Swaney,  who  happily 
shows  visitors  her  freezer  full  of  moose,  caribou,  ducks  and  other  meat, 
most  of  it  shot  by  her  husband,  Charlie.  "We  may  be  poor,  but  we're  rich 
in  animals." 

The  Swaneys  straddle  the  modern  and  traditional  worlds.  Charlie,  a lanky 
47,  still  hunts  most  days  or  sets  fishnets  along  the  river.  But  their  son. 
Rocky,  19,  surfs  the  Internet,  and  the  family  gets  hundreds  of  channels  on 
satellite  TV. 

Charlie  said  he  was  happy  when  the  town's  diesel  generator  broke  down 
and  they  lost  power  for  three  weeks  one  Christmas,  forcing  the  village  to 
return  to  its  tradition  of  holding  community  potlucks. 

"Things  have  changed  since  computers,  TV,  satellite  dishes,"  he  said. 
"The  one  thing  that  hasn't  changed  is  our  subsistence  hunting. 

"The  only  thing  that  is  going  to  change,  that  is,  if  the  caribou  aren't 
there  any  more." 


Nuiqsut 

Those  curious  about  how  drilling  could  affect  the  native  peoples  of 
Kaktovik  and  Arctic  Village  should  look  west  to  Nuiqsut,  an  Inupiat 
village  on  the  North  Slope  that  began  its  own  experiment  with  oil  drilling 
a decade  ago. 

When  drilling  was  proposed  just  outside  the  town  limits  in  the  early 
1990s,  Nuiqsut  residents  were  told  it  would  boost  their  fortunes.  There 
would  be  jobs  in  the  oil  fields.  They  would  receive  dividend  checks  from 
oil  revenue.  And  the  oil  companies  said  drilling  would  not  affect  the 
environment  or  villagers'  hunting. 

A decade  later,  many  residents  say  the  reality  has  not  matched  the 
promises . 

The  dividend  checks  have  come  in,  but  villagers  complain  the  amount  is 
lower  than  promised.  Few  locals  have  jobs  at  the  Alpine  oil  field,  just  7 
miles  from  Nuiqsut.  They  also  are  increasingly  concerned  that  drilling  is 
driving  caribou  further  away. 

"The  oil  is  good  in  some  ways,"  said  Dohnny  Ahtuangaruak,  a 76-year-old 
elder,  speaking  in  his  native  language  interpreted  by  his  nephew.  Oil 
revenue  has  helped  pay  for  fire  and  police  services  and  a health  clinic, 
he  said. 

But  rather  than  transforming  the  town,  many  residents  say  it  has 
reinforced  existing  social  problems,  such  as  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse, 
while  failing  to  lift  the  village  out  of  poverty. 

"Other  villages  think  we  are  millionaires,  but  we  are  not,"  Ahtuangaruak 
said,  leaning  on  his  cane  in  the  gravel  driveway  of  his  family's 
ramshackle  house,  where  caribou  hides  hung  from  a clothesline.  "We  are 
still  living  at  poverty  level." 

Nuiqsut,  35  miles  south  of  the  Beaufort  Sea,  is  remote  even  by  Alaskan 
standards.  As  in  Kaktovik  and  Arctic  Village,  most  supplies  have  to  be 
flown  in,  which  explains  why  a half  gallon  of  milk  sells  for  $7.35. 

But  the  village  sits  atop  one  of  the  nation's  largest  oil  fields:  To  the 
east  is  Prudhoe  Bay,  which  has  produced  more  than  13  billion  barrels  of 
oil,  and  to  the  west  is  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve-Alaska,  which  has 
23.5  million  acres  of  oil-rich  terrain. 

As  the  oil  fields  have  moved  closer,  many  residents  say  they  feel  like 
they  live  in  an  industrial  zone.  "When  they  first  came  into  Nuiqsut,  they 
said  they  would  only  drill  in  Alpine,"  said  Eli  Nukapigak,  the  vice  mayor. 

He  showed  maps  of  newly  proposed  drilling  sites  and  pipeline  extensions 
that  line  the  walls  of  the  community  center.  "Now,  they  say  they  have 
found  oil  in  other  areas,  right  in  the  heart  of  our  subsistence  hunting 
grounds,"  he  said.  "The  ones  that  will  be  hurt  will  be  the  younger 
generation.  They  will  have  to  go  further  and  further  away  to  do  their 
hunting. " 

The  village,  in  a sense,  was  a creation  of  Alaska's  oil  boom.  When  oil 
companies  made  their  big  discovery  at  Prudhoe  Bay  in  1968,  the  Inupiat 
feared  the  state  and  the  Interior  Department  would  claim  vast  tracts  of 
the  North  Slope. 

In  April  1973,  27  families  left  Barrow,  the  major  city  in  the  North 
Slope  Borough,  to  stake  out  a settlement  on  a bluff  overlooking  the 
Colville  River,  which  they  called  Nuiqsut  - "beautiful  place  over  the 
horizon"  in  Inupiat.  They  spent  the  first  year  and  a half  in  a tent  city, 
surviving  a blizzard. 

"The  people  in  Barrow  thought  we  would  starve,"  Ahtuangaruak  recalled. 
But  during  the  first  winter,  a herd  of  caribou  came  right  through  the 
village,  which  the  Inupiat  saw  as  a sign. 

"Everyone  started  shooting,  and  they  had  their  caribou,"  Ahtuangaruak 
said.  "They  came  to  us." 

Over  time  oil  development  inched  closer.  In  1993,  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Oil  Corp.  announced  it  had  discovered  the  Alpine  oil  field. 

Arco  promised  to  develop  only  115  acres  of  the  entire  40,000-acre  oil 
field,  using  sophisticated  directional  drilling  to  reach  pockets  of  oil 
thousands  of  feet  deep  and  miles  away.  It  also  vowed  to  minimize  damage  to 
the  tundra  by  building  ice  roads  each  winter  to  transport  equipment. 

But  environmental  groups  and  some  villagers  dispute  the  claim  that  the 
site,  now  run  by  ConocoPhillips,  is  pollution-free. 


Villagers  have  complained  of  an  increase  in  asthma,  especially  among 
children.  Residents  say  during  winter  inversions,  a yellowish  fog  hangs 
over  the  area.  The  company  has  been  fined  by  the  state  for  exceeding 
carbon  monoxide  emissions  standards. 

"In  winter  you  can  really  notice  the  haze,"  said  Sarah  Kunaknana,  84, 
while  watching  "The  Price  is  Right"  in  her  home. 

Kunaknana,  who  once  had  her  own  dog  team,  has  framed  photos  on  the  wall 
of  caribou  she  has  shot.  Like  other  residents,  she  complains  that  the 
caribou  have  shifted  away  from  developed  areas. 

"We  think  the  migration  routes  have  changed  because  of  the  pipelines," 
she  said.  "They  used  to  come  right  up  here." 

Supporters  of  drilling  say  some  complaints  are  overblown.  Isaac 
Nukapigak,  president  of  the  village's  native-owned  corporation,  a partner 
in  developing  Alpine,  said  a company-sponsored  air  monitoring  program  had 
shown  no  major  problems  in  air  quality  near  the  village. 

For  many  residents,  the  biggest  disappointment  has  been  economic.  Only 
about  a dozen  work  full-time  at  Alpine. 

"The  majority  of  the  people  they  hire  are  from  Texas  or  from  Anchorage 
and  Fairbanks,"  said  Doreen  Nukapigak.  "They  are  not  living  up  to  their 
agreement . " 

But  the  reasons  are  more  complex.  Some  villagers  have  been  unable  to 
adjust  to  industrial  jobs  and  quit  when  work  interferes  with  caribou  hunts 
or  fishing  trips. 

Despite  a local  ban  on  alcohol,  residents  say  alcoholism  and  drug  use 
are  major  problems.  Shipments  of  drugs  or  liquor  often  coincide  with  the 
arrival  of  dividend  checks.  Some  villagers  have  been  unable  to  pass  the 
oil  company's  mandatory  drug  test. 

"It's  a matter  of  getting  them  cleaned  up,"  Isaac  Nukapigak  said.  "There 
are  opportunities  out  there  to  grab." 

Nukapigak  said  that  three  of  his  children  worked  at  Alpine. 

"The  money  is  pretty  good,"  said  his  daughter,  Takpaan  Nukapigak,  23. 

Fler  wages  as  an  oil  field  roughneck  are  helping  her  pay  off  her  truck  and 
raise  her  4-year-old  daughter,  Caitlyn.  "They  treat  me  like  one  of  the 
guys.  It's  like  a big  family." 

A frequent  complaint  of  villagers  is  that  promises  of  larger  dividends 
from  oil  revenues  have  never  been  fulfilled. 

Residents  say  dividend  checks  usually  total  about  $2,000  a year,  which 
doesn't  go  far  in  a town  where  gas  can  cost  $5  a gallon. 

The  village  corporation  claims  that  much  of  the  town's  oil  wealth  is 
being  invested  in  native-owned  businesses,  stocks  and  other  holdings  to  be 
able  to  pay  dividends  in  the  future. 

"The  oil  won't  be  there  forever,"  Isaac  Nukapigak  said. 
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Tribes  may  get  $10. 5M  in  settlement 
By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 
Star-Tribune  correspondent 
January  28,  2006 

LANDER  - A $10.5  million  settlement  with  the  federal  government  should 
help  the  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  tribes  enhance  services  to 
tribal  members,  an  Eastern  Shoshone  leader  said  this  week. 

The  tribes'  Joint  Business  Council  said  the  tentative  settlement  stems 
from  litigation  against  the  federal  government  over  mismanagement  of  the 
tribes'  mineral  estate. 


The  Joint  Business  Council  had  approved  the  settlement  in  December. 

Final  approval  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Justice 
Department  is  expected  within  a week  or  so,  and  the  money  paid  before 
spring. 

"We  hope  to  use  the  money  to  enhance  services,"  said  Ivan  Posey, 
chairman  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Business  Council. 

When  the  money  is  paid,  it  will  be  divided  evenly  between  the  tribes. 
Within  each  tribe,  85  percent  of  the  money  will  be  paid  out  in  monthly  per 
capita  payments,  and  15  percent  will  go  into  the  tribal  treasury  account. 

There  are  about  7,500  Arapaho  tribe  members  and  about  3,600  Shoshone. 

Last  summer,  the  Department  of  Justice  approved  a $12  million  payment  to 
the  tribes  that  stemmed  from  a 2004  agreement  reached  by  the  disputing 
groups.  That  settlement  and  this  most  recent  settlement  are  just  parts  of 
a larger,  ongoing  lawsuit  between  tribes  and  the  federal  government  on 
mismanagement  of  funds  and  mineral  resources. 

The  first  part  of  the  litigation  relates  to  the  government's  failure  to 
collect  proper  royalties  on  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  oil  and  gas 
production  from  October  1973  to  Dec.  31,  2000,  according  to  a news  release 
from  the  tribes.  The  tribes  said  oil  and  gas  companies  consistently 
underpaid  royalties,  and  the  government  failed  to  protect  tribal  rights. 

The  earlier  $12  million  payment  was  the  principal  amount  of  the 
mismanagement  claim  for  those  years.  A series  of  rulings  determined  that 
the  tribes  could  also  collect  interest  on  that  $12  million,  but  the  rates 
of  interest  due  in  different  years  were  not  decided  and  were  disputed  by 
the  parties. 

According  to  the  news  release,  the  tribes  hired  investment  experts  to 
compute  rates  reasonable  for  investments  in  the  years  in  question.  Working 
with  the  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  Sonosky,  Chambers,  Sachse,  Enderson 
and  Perry,  tribal  chairmen  Posey  of  the  Shoshone  and  Richard  Brannan  of 
the  Arapaho  agreed  to  the  $10.5  million  settlement. 

The  first  settlement  for  the  tribes  was  $2.75  million  in  2001  for  claims 
relating  to  sand  and  gravel  being  removed  from  the  reservation.  Claims  of 
trust  mismanagement,  oil  and  gas  claims  not  relating  to  royalties  and 
claims  for  mismanagement  of  royalties  before  1973  remain  in  dispute. 

"It  might  go  all  the  way  back  to  1960,"  said  Posey,  referring  to  a 
number  of  specific  items  of  mismanagement  that  have  not  been  litigated. 

In  1979,  the  tribes  brought  suit  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  alleging 
that  the  federal  government  breached  fiduciary  and  statutory  duties  owed 
to  the  tribes  from  Aug.  14,  1946,  onward  by  mismanaging  the  reservation's 
natural  resources  and  the  income  derived  from  such  resources. 

The  date  of  Aug.  14,  1946,  chosen  by  the  tribes  coincides  with  the 
passage  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act.  That  law  provided  a five-year 
window  during  which  tribes  could  submit  to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
all  of  their  claims  against  the  government  that  accrued  before  Aug.  13, 
1946. 

Courts  have  held  that  claims  accruing  before  Aug.  13,  1946,  that  were 
not  filed  with  the  commission  by  Aug.  13,  1951,  cannot  be  submitted  to  any 
court,  administrative  agency  or  Congress. 
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Measure  would  fund  tribal  governments 
By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 
Star-Tribune  correspondent 


February  3,  2006 

LANDER  - For  years,  a provision  of  the  Wyoming  Constitution  has  prevented 
state  officials  from  giving  money  to  the  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern 
Arapaho  tribes  to  provide  government  services  to  tribal  members  who  are 
also  Wyoming  citizens. 

A proposed  constitutional  amendment  aims  to  make  such  state 
appropriations  possible. 

The  Legislature's  Select  Committee  on  Tribal  Relations  on  Tuesday 
unanimously  approved  a joint  resolution  in  support  of  the  amendment.  Sen. 
Cale  Case,  R-Lander,  said  a similar  bill  failed  in  the  Senate  last  year  by 
one  vote,  after  passing  in  the  House. 

For  years,  the  tribes  and  the  state  have  been  hung  up  on  the  issue  of 
government  sovereignty,  which  has  been  a big  problem  in  delivering  state 
services  to  residents  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  Case  said.  The 
state  constitution  limits  the  state  to  appropriating  money  to  political 
subdivisions  in  counties  and  municipalities.  By  definition,  a sovereign 
tribe  is  not  a political  subdivision. 

"In  the  past,  we've  tried  to  get  around  that  by  relying  on  contract 
language"  - essentially  contracting  with  tribal  governments  for  the 
delivery  of  state  services,  he  said. 

"I  think  this  approach  will  straighten  out  this  little  quirk  (in  the 
constitution)  for  the  purposes  of  providing  state  services  to  residents  of 
the  reservation,  and  avoid  this  piecemeal,  back-door  approach  of 
contracting,"  he  said. 

There  are  approximately  11,000  members  of  the  Arapaho  and  Eastern 
Shoshone  tribes  who  would  benefit  from  the  constitutional  amendment,  if 
passed . 

The  amendment  would  allow  members  of  both  tribes  to  receive  social 
services  such  as  mental  health  and  child-protective  services  provided  by 
the  state. 

Because  the  upcoming  session  of  the  Legislature  is  focused  on  the  budget, 
a non-budgetary  issue  like  this  needs  two-thirds'  approval  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  even  come  up  for  a vote.  That's  exactly  what  is  needed 
to  present  the  issue  to  the  governor  and  the  public  as  a constitutional 
amendment . 

"I  view  this  as  something  that  preserves  your  sovereignty  and  reaches 
out  to  you  as  citizens  of  Wyoming,"  Case  told  tribal  leaders.  "I  think  the 
governor  will  go  for  this." 

The  proposal  has  the  support  of  Gov.  Dave  Freudenthal,  his  spokeswoman, 
Lara  Azar,  said  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Rep.  Del  McOmie,  R-Lander,  said  the  amendment  would  qualify  tribal 
governments  for  state  funding,  just  like  municipalities  and  counties. 

Sen.  Bob  Peck,  R-Riverton,  said  the  amendment  needs  the  approval  of  40 
members  of  the  House  and  20  members  of  the  Senate.  He  noted  that  while 
initial  appropriations  to  the  tribal  governments  will  be  modest,  long-term 
development  of  Wind  River  water  resources  to  benefit  the  tribes  and  their 
neighbors  will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

After  discussion  among  the  select  committee  members,  the  amendment  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Senate.  Case  said  that  with  fewer  senators,  the 
lobbying  will  be  a little  easier.  He  asked  for  help  from  the  tribes, 
saying  that  while  committee  members  will  vote  for  the  amendment,  lobbying 
needs  to  be  focused  on  the  rest  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Tribal  liaisons  Allison  Sage  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  and  Edward  Wadda  of 
the  Eastern  Shoshone  said  such  an  amendment  would  be  a good  first  step  in 
dealing  with  the  chronic  problems  of  poverty  on  the  Wind  River  reservation. 
Copyright  c.  1995-2006  Casper  Star  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribal  leaders  continue  the  push  for  trust  reform 

Bismarck  Tribune 

By  TONY  SPILDEBy  TONY  SPILDE 

January  31,  2006 

A collection  of  tribal  leaders  interested  in  trust-fund  reform  said 
Monday  there  can't  be  reform  without  trust. 

Representatives  from  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  tribal  regions 
met  at  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck  to  provide  their  views 
on  the  possible  settlement  of  a 9-year-old  lawsuit  that  claims  the  federal 
government  mismanaged  the  personal  accounts  of  about  500,000  American 
Indian  landowners. 

Roughly  15,000  such  account-holders  live  in  North  Dakota,  said  Tex  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Arikara  Nation.  Hall  hosted  Monday's 
meeting  of  tribal  officials,  who  discussed  provisions  they'd  like  to  see 
in  the  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act,  which  is  currently  before  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  The  bill  addresses  the  pending  litigation. 

"It  really  saddens  us  that  we  have  to  come  to  these  meetings  - the 
government  was  supposed  to  look  after  our  best  interest,  and  we  trusted 
them,"  said  Robert  Cournoyer,  chairman  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

"There's  always  been  this  mistrust.  That's  what  it  boils  down  to  - we  have 
to  learn  to  trust  each  other,  and  both  sides  can  come  out  winners." 

Hall  said  the  mismanagement  of  accounts  goes  back  to  1887,  the  year  the 
federal  government  began  dividing  Indian  reservation  land  among  the  people 
who  lived  there.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  became  trustee  of  the 
lands,  handling  lease  agreements  and  payments. 

A class-action  suit,  filed  nine  years  ago  in  the  name  of  Elouise  C. 
Cobell,  says  the  government  has  been  malfeasant  in  its  handling  of  the 
trust,  and  seeks  reparation  for  the  damages.  The  amount  is  unspecified, 
although  Hall  recently  suggested  - at  a Ian.  9 meeting  - that 
reimbursement  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $13  billion  to  $27.5 
billion.  The  Federal  District  Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  recently 
said  it  would  take  $13  billion  for  a historical  accounting  of  the 
individual  trusts. 

Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  who  introduced  the  trust-reform  bill  with  Sen. 
Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  said  the  amount  Hall  suggested  would  likely  be  out 
of  the  question. 

Hall  and  other  tribal  officials  - including  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  - held  Monday's  meeting  to  reiterate  the  importance  of 
passing  the  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  and  settling  the  lawsuit.  Hall  said 
it's  important  that  a dollar  amount  be  included  in  the  bill.  He  also  would 
like  the  government  to  give  the  tribes  the  chance  to  handle  their  own 
accounting. 

Tribal  leaders  hope  a resolution  comes  soon.  A hearing  and  meeting  with 
the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  - of  which  Dorgan  is  vice  chairman  - will  be 
held  at  the  end  of  February  or  early  March. 

"We  have  to  bring  closure  to  this,"  said  Fire  Thunder,  whose  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  has  about  90,000  affected  landowners.  "This  is  an  exciting 
time,  I think,  for  Indian  Country  because  we  are  taking  ownership  of  our 
future.  The  accounting  probably  will  never  be  totally  resolved  - we  know 
that.  But  it's  about  fairness  to  our  (Individual  Indian  Monies)  account- 
holders  and  their  grandchildren." 

Members  of  the  23  tribes  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions, 
along  with  the  Navajo  Nation,  represent  about  75  percent  of  Individual 
Indian  monies  account-holders.  Hall  said. 

The  trust-reform  bill  is  Senate  Bill  1439. 
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Senate  committee  examines  Katrina  response  while  tribes  plead  for  help 
BIA  rescuers  are  honored  at  D.C.  ceremony 
Sam  Lewin 
Danuary  31,  2006 

As  a senate  committee  hears  testimony  about  what  went  wrong  during 
Hurricane  Katrina  and  its  aftermath,  tribes  impacted  by  the  killer  storms 
are  once  again  issuing  a call  for  help. 

Federal  officials  have  also  honored  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employees 
who  contributed  to  the  relief  effort. 

In  Southern  Louisiana,  leaders  of  the  Bayou  Lafourche,  Grand 
Caillou/Dulac,  Isle  de  lean  Charles  Bands  of  the  Biloxi-Chitimacha  and  the 
Pointe-au-Chien  Indian  Tribe  issues  a joint  statement  saying  they  "are 
reeling  from  years  of  socio-economic  neglect,  coastal  land  loss,  and  a 
dearth  of  storm  relief  assistance." 

"We  are  appealing  to  the  foundations  and  large  donors  to  support  our 
recovery  efforts,"  said  Randy  Verdun,  Chief  of  the  Bayou  Lafourche  Band  of 
the  Biloxi-Chitimacha.  "It's  a call  to  action,  a call  that  we  hope  is 
heard.  Help  us  preserve  our  distinct  cultures  and  traditions.  Without  help, 
they  will  surely  be  lost." 

"There  is  no  money  and  no  materials.  We  don't  want  to  lose  all  our 
people,"  said  Albert  Naquin,  Chief  of  Isle  de  Dean  Charles  Band  of  the 
Biloxi-Chitimacha . 

Naquin  said  the  Isle  de  Dean  Charles,  once  a vibrant  Indian  community, 
has  become  a wasteland  of  dead  oak  trees  and  abandoned  houses. 

Other  tribal  leaders  are  working  to  prevent  similar  destruction  from 
ever  happening  again.  Putting  homes  on  stilts  is  one  option,  but  the  price 
tag  starts  at  $25,000  per  home.  According  to  the  2000  U.S.  Census,  up  to 
80%  of  Native  Americans  in  the  area  live  below  the  poverty  line.  Few 
people  have  the  cash  to  purchase  the  stilts. 

"All  of  our  homes  have  to  be  raised.  We  need  money  to  elevate  these 
homes,"  said  Pointe-au-Chien  Indian  Tribe  Co-Chair  Donald  Dardar. 

Other  tribes  are  just  worrying  about  their  day-to-day  existence. 

"We  need  all  the  things  that  make  homes  livable-  building  supplies, 
bedding,  appliances,  and  furniture,"  said  Marlene  Foret  of  the  Grand 
Caillou  Dulac  Band  of  the  Biloxi  Chitimacha. 

A continuing  problem  for  tribes  in  the  region  is  that  rebuilding  efforts 
are  concentrated  on  areas  with  larger  populations. 

"With  everyone  focused  on  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  we  don't  get  numbers 
of  volunteers  or  large  financial  donations,"  said  Naomi  Archer  of  the  Four 
Directions  Relief  Project. 

The  pleas  for  help  come  as  a hearing  by  the  Senate  Homeland  Security  and 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  explores  why  state  and  federal  agencies 
failed  during  Katrina..  Louisiana  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Development  Secretary  Dohnny  Bradberry  has  told  the  committee  that  there 
were  no  evacuations  plans  in  place  before  the  hurricane  struck. 

The  tragedy  meant  thousands  of  workers  and  volunteers  were  sent  to  the 
region  to  help.  Department  of  Interior  officials  say  500  BIA  employees 
were  among  the  rescuers.  Those  workers  were  recently  honored. 

"I'm  extremely  proud  of  the  way  our  BIA  employees  pulled  tighter  and 
made  things  happen  in  a positive  way,"  said  BIA  director  Pat  Ragsdale,  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  during  a ceremony  in  Washington, 

DC.  "Today  we  honor  their  initiative,  courage  and  commitment  to  helping 
others  in  their  time  of  need." 

Five  BIA  employees  were  selected  to  attend  the  ceremony  and  represent 
the  entire  agency.  The  workers  picked  to  appear  included  Bruce  Maytubby 
and  Bruce  Dohnson  of  Anadarko,  Oklahoma,  and  Dohn  Philben  of  Phoenix. 
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Pataki  opposes  federal  trust  for  Oneida  land 
By  Michael  Gormley 
The  Associated  Press 
January  31,  2006 

ALBANY,  N.Y.  - The  Pataki  administration  on  Monday  opposed  an  application 
by  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  to  place  nearly  17,000  acres  of  central  New 
York  property  in  a federal  land  trust  that  would  essentially  exempt  the 
parcels  from  local  and  state  laws  and  taxes. 

The  application,  if  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
would  affect  hundreds  of  properties  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties 
purchased  by  the  tribe  from  profits  of  its  casino  operations  that  include 
resort  hotels  and  golf  courses. 

"It  is  unprecedented  and  would  have  profound  negative  impacts  to  the 
state,  its  political  subdivisions,  residents  and  citizens,"  stated  Richard 
Platkin,  counsel  to  New  York  Gov.  George  Pataki.  "I  find  no  legal 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  act  on  the  instant 
application . " 

The  New  York  Oneidas,  along  with  tribes  in  Wisconsin  and  Ontario,  filed 
a land  claim  lawsuit  in  1970  seeking  the  return  of  250,000  acres  in 
Madison  and  Oneida  counties  that  the  state  illegally  acquired  from  the 
tribes  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  The  claim  continues  in 
litigation . 

Bobbi  Webster,  director  of  public  relations  for  the  Oneida  Tribe  of 
Indians  of  Wisconsin,  said  she  didn't  know  how  Pataki's  application  denial 
would  affect  their  land-claim  agreement  with  New  York  state.  Flowever,  she 
said  the  Wisconsin  Oneida  have  had  successes  with  their  government-to- 
government  negotiations. 

"Our  ability  to  work  cooperatively  with  local  jurisdictions  here  in 
Wisconsin,  we  believe,  is  a formula  that  can  be  successful,  if  applied 
elsewhere,"  she  said  Monday. 

In  December  2004  the  tribe  and  Pataki  signed  an  agreement  that  would 
have  allowed  the  tribe  to  build  a casino  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  regions 
outside  of  New  York  City. 

Earlier  this  month,  more  than  1,000  residents  and  casino  employees 
packed  a high  school  auditorium  in  the  town  of  Verona  for  a public  hearing 
on  the  Oneida's  application  to  put  nearly  18,000  acres  into  federal  trust. 

Oneida  Indian  Nation  Chief  Executive  Officer  Ray  Flalbritter  said  in  the 
hearing  that  the  property,  school,  income  and  sales  taxes  paid  by  the 
nation's  4,500  employees  are  far  more  than  any  other  taxes  owed  for  their 
land . 

- The  Post-Crescent  of  Appleton 
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Tribes'  political  giving  targeted 


By  Dim  Drinkard,  USA  TODAY 
February  1,  2006 

A little-known  quirk  in  campaign-finance  law  that  has  helped  Indian 
tribes  increase  their  political  clout  is  under  scrutiny  amid  a scandal 
involving  a high-profile  lobbyist  and  his  tribal  clients. 

House  Republicans  plan  this  week  to  propose  closing  a loophole  that  has 
allowed  tribes  with  casinos  to  give  substantial  amounts  to  members  of 
Congress.  The  change  is  part  of  a bill  being  drafted  by  Rules  Committee 
Chairman  David  Dreier,  R-Calif.,  to  restrict  lobbyist  influence  in  the 
wake  of  the  lack  Abramoff  lobbying  scandal. 

Last  year,  tribal  casinos  raked  in  nearly  $20  billion  in  revenue, 
allowing  them  to  become  political  donors  in  the  same  league  with  drug 
companies  and  defense  contractors. 

From  total  giving  of  $676,450  for  the  1994  elections,  tribal 
contributions  grew  to  $8.6  million  for  2004  races,  according  to  the  non- 
partisan Center  for  Responsive  Politics. 

"Clearly,  it's  had  an  impact,"  says  Kevin  Gover,  a member  of  the 
Oklahoma  Pawnee  tribe  and  former  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  director.  The 
tribes,  once  mostly  allied  with  Democrats,  have  made  friends  in  both 
parties  as  their  ability  to  give  has  grown,  he  says. 

"Members  (of  Congress)  that  we  assumed  were  hostile,  suddenly  they're 
not,"  Gover  says.  "It's  not  as  simple  as  buying  their  support.  But  the 
reality  is  that  if  you  are  known  to  be  a major  contributor,  and  a member 
doesn't  have  a strong  position  on  some  issue,  why  not  vote  with  those  who 
support  your  campaign?" 

Abramoff  pleaded  guilty  of  fraud  and  conspiracy  this  month  for  bilking 
tribes  out  of  millions  of  dollars  as  he  purported  to  be  defending  their 
gambling  interests.  Tribes  also  lobby  for  federal  grants  for  education, 
bridges,  housing  and  other  issues. 

"Tribes'  very  existence  depends  on  the  benevolence  of  the  federal 
government,"  says  Dason  Giles,  an  attorney  for  of  the  National  Indian 
Gaming  Association. 

The  growth  in  tribal  political  giving  has  been  helped  by  the  status 
tribes  enjoy  under  federal-campaign  finance  law.  Tribes  are  "persons" 
under  the  law,  a category  that  also  includes  partnerships,  corporations 
and  associations.  But  tribes  can  give  unlimited  total  amounts  because  they 
are  not  "individuals,"  whose  legal  definition  excludes  organized  groups. 

Individuals  may  give  no  more  than  $2,100  to  a federal  candidate  in  a 
two-year  election  cycle,  $26,700  to  a political  party,  and  no  more  than  a 
total  of  $101,400.  The  candidate  and  party  limits  also  apply  to  tribes, 
but  not  the  overall  ceiling.  Tribes  may  give  as  much  as  they  want. 

Dreier's  proposal,  developed  at  the  behest  of  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert,  R- 
111.,  would  apply  the  individual  limit  on  total  giving  to  tribes. 

Unlike  most  organizations,  tribes  may  donate  money  directly  from  their 
treasuries  and  don't  have  to  report  their  giving  to  the 

Federal  Election  Commission.  Labor  unions,  corporations  and  non-profits 
must  form  political  action  committees  if  they  want  to  make  political 
donations.  PACs  have  no  giving  limit,  but  their  money  must  be  raised  from 
contributions  made  by  their  employees  or  members,  and  be  reported. 

In  2004,  24  tribes  gave  more  than  the  individual  limit  from  their 
treasuries.  Since  1989,  the  Center  for  Responsive  Politics  says,  more  than 
200  tribes  have  given  $28  million  to  federal  candidates  and  national 
political  parties  - 91%  of  it  from  their  treasuries.  The  balance  came  from 
PACs  and  individuals  affiliated  with  tribes. 
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Tribes'  special  status  a product  of  law  and  history 
By  Dim  Drinkard,  USA  TODAY 
February  1,  2006 

Indian  tribes  defending  their  right  to  give  unlimited  political  campaign 
contributions  say  they  are  treated  differently  for  legitimate  reasons 
dating  back  to  George  Washington.  "Tribes  are  governments,  not 
corporations . They  are  a completely  different  animal,"  says  Markham 
Ericson,  a Washington  attorney  for  New  York's  Oneida  tribe. 

Tribes  are  considered  "persons"  under  campaign-finance  law.  In  2000,  the 
Oneida  tribe  sought  to  give  more  than  the  total  allowed  by  law  for 
"individuals."  Ericson  argued  to  the 

Federal  Election  Commission  that  the  limit  shouldn't  apply;  the  FEC 
agreed . 

Since  then,  tribes  have  become  more  active  givers  and  are  attracting 
increased  scrutiny  because  of  a scandal  involving  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff 
and  tribes  with  casinos  that  he  represented.  A bill  backed  by  House 
Speaker  Dennis  Hastert,  R-Ill.,  to  tighten  lobbying  rules  includes  a limit 
on  how  much  tribes  can  give  from  their  treasuries. 

Tribes'  special  status  is  based  in  part  on  the  limited  sovereignty  they 
hold  through  treaties  negotiated  with  the  federal  government  as  long  ago 
as  the  1700s.  Like  states  or  localities,  they  have  a government-to- 
government  relationship  with  Washington.  But  unlike  local  governments, 
they  make  political  giving  a lobbying  tactic. 

"As  2%  of  the  population,  it's  very  easy  to  overlook  tribes  and  tribal 
interests,"  says  Dason  Giles,  general  counsel  for  the  National  Indian 
Gaming  Association.  Political  giving  "has  definitely  helped  the  tribes  get 
noticed . " 

Cleta  Mitchell,  a campaign-finance  lawyer  who  represents  primarily 
Republican  clients,  questioned  the  rationale  for  what  she  termed  the 
"Indian  tribes  loophole"  in  a recent  opinion  article  in  the  Capitol  Hill 
newspaper  Roll  Call.  Larry  Noble,  a former  FEC  general  counsel  who  now 
runs  the  non-partisan  Center  for  Responsive  Politics,  said  he  has  received 
inquiries  from  congressional  aides  looking  into  tribes'  special  status 
under  campaign-finance  law. 

Campaign-finance  lawyer  Dan  Baran,  in  a commentary  on  National  Public 
Radio,  called  it  "a  huge  loophole  through  which  Mr.  Abramoff  was  able  to 
drive  a very  large  Brinks  truck  of  campaign  cash." 

Fifteen  years  ago,  tribes  made  almost  no  political  contributions.  Most 
were  impoverished,  and  their  dealings  with  the  federal  government  were 
primarily  through  the  Interior  Department  and  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
"They  didn't  have  the  wherewithal,  the  sophistication  and  the  motive  to  be 
politically  involved,"  says  Stan  Brand,  an  attorney  who  represents  the 
Indian  gaming  association.  "Gaming  changed  that.  They  thrust  themselves 
into  the  political  vortex,  like  many  groups  with  an  interest"  before  the 
government . 

"What  troubles  me  is,  all  of  the  sudden  they  arrive  with  political 
muscle,  and  everybody  is  questioning  why  they  have  a particular  status 
under  the  law,"  he  adds.  "They  have  a valid  interest." 

It's  unclear  what  impact  the  Abramoff  scandal  will  have  on  tribes' 
giving  or  their  clout  in  Washington.  In  Senate  hearings  last  year, 

Abramoff 's  tribal  clients  were  depicted  as  victims  of  an  unscrupulous 
lobbyist  who  harnessed  their  gambling  wealth  to  help  his  political  allies. 
Since  he  pleaded  guilty  this  month  to  fraud  and  conspiracy,  more  than  100 
of  the  240  lawmakers  who  received  contributions  from  the  lobbyist  or  his 
tribal  clients  have  said  they  were  returning  the  money  or  giving  it  to 
charity. 

The  tribes  "have  been  burned"  by  their  political  giving.  Brand  says.  "In 
the  post-Abramoff  era,  I think  they  are  seriously  going  to  be  evaluating 
how  they  proceed . " 

Copyright  c.  2006  USA  TODAY,  a division  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
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State  OKs  Nez  Perce  bison  hunt 

By  SCOTT  McMILLION  Chronicle  Staff  Writer 

Danuary  31,  2006 

State  officials  have  decided  that  an  1855  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Nez  Perce  tribe  in  Idaho  allows  tribal  members  to  hunt 
bison  on  public  land  near  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

A group  of  Nez  Perce  youths  from  the  reservation  at  Lapwai,  Idaho,  plans 
to  harvest  up  to  five  bison  early  in  February,  according  to  Adam 
Villacicenio,  a tribal  conservation  officer. 

"It's  intended  to  be  educational  and  ceremonial,"  he  said  Monday. 

The  hunters,  aged  15  to  18,  are  "very  much  excited,"  Villacicenio  said. 

"The  state  of  Montana  respectfully  acknowledges  that  the  tribe  will  be 
exercising  its  treaty-reserved  rights  on  open  and  unclaimed  land  in 
Montana"  by  harvesting  bison  on  the  Gallatin  National  Forest,  Montana  Gov. 
Brian  Schweitzer  wrote  to  tribal  chairman  Rebecca  Miles  on  Dan.  27. 

The  hunt  will  take  place  in  addition  to  Montana's  new  bison  hunting 
season,  which  sets  aside  16  tags  for  tribal  members  from  Montana, 
according  to  Mel  Frost,  spokeswoman  for  the  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks.  Not  all  of  those  tags  have  been  used. 

The  tribal  hunt  has  been  approved  by  Montana  Attorney  General  Mike 
McGrath. 

"They're  a tribe  that  has  a specific  treaty,"  McGrath  said  Monday.  "It's 
our  obligation  to  see  that  those  rights  are  honored." 

It's  difficult  to  say  whether  other  tribes  will  assert  similar  rights, 
or  what  response  they  would  get. 

Maylinn  Smith,  director  of  the  Indian  Law  Center  at  the  University  of 
Montana  in  Missoula,  said  the  1855  treaty  with  the  Nez  Perce,  known  as  a 
"Stevens  Treaty,"  is  pretty  clear  in  specifying  the  tribe's  off- 
reservation  hunting  rights. 

The  Yellowstone  area  is  defined  as  "part  of  their  aboriginal  hunting 
area,"  she  said. 

Numerous  historical  records  note  that  the  Nez  Perce  often  hunted  in  the 
area . 

Most  other  tribes  in  the  region  signed  what  are  called  "Fort  Laramie" 
treaties,  which  are  less  specific. 

Rights  in  the  Stevens  treaties  "are  more  expressly  defined,"  than  the 
Fort  Laramie  treaties,  in  which  rights  are  "implied,"  Smith  said. 

"The  courts  have  gone  both  ways"  in  defining  the  Fort  Laramie  rights, 
she  said. 

A number  of  tribes  from  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  assert  the 
Yellowstone  area  is  part  of  their  ancestral  hunting  land.  McGrath  said  he 
wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  more  requests  from  other  tribes. 

"We'll  have  to  see  how  that  shakes  out,"  he  said,  and  any  future 
requests  will  be  assessed  as  they  arrive. 

The  young  Nez  Perce  hunters  will  use  modern  weapons  and  will  be  trained 
by  tribal  conservation  officers  and  elders  in  hunting  and  processing 
techniques,  Villacicenio  said. 

The  hunting  rights  only  affect  bison,  and  are  good  only  on  "open  and 
unclaimed  land." 

The  Gallatin  National  Forest  fits  that  definition,  McGrath  said. 

National  parks,  like  Yellowstone,  do  not. 
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Nez  Perce  Tribe  opposes  Idaho's  plan  to  kill  wolves  to  help  elk 
By  30HN  MILLER  - Associated  Press  Writer 
February  3,  2006 

BOISE,  Idaho  - An  Indian  tribe  that's  helped  with  gray  wolf  recovery 
efforts  since  their  reintroduction  to  Idaho  in  1995  says  the  state  is 
moving  too  quickly  with  a plan  to  kill  dozens  of  wolves  to  help  restore 
elk  herds  on  the  border  with  Montana. 

Rebecca  Miles,  chairwoman  of  the  Nez  Perce  in  Lapwai,  said  tribal  wolf 
managers  aren't  convinced  studies  of  elk  herds  in  the  Clearwater  River 
basin  support  a plan  by  state  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  to  reduce  wolf 
numbers  in  region  to  as  few  as  15,  from  about  60  animals  now. 

According  to  the  agency,  wolves  are  responsible  for  about  35  percent  of 
recorded  elk  cow  deaths  since  2002  in  two  hunting  units  in  the  region. 
Wolves  were  confirmed  to  have  killed  eight  of  25  radio-collared  elk  cows 
that  died,  the  study  showed. 

The  Nez  Perce,  as  well  as  some  conservation  groups,  say  the  evidence 
isn't  conclusive  that  depredations  are  devastating  elk  numbers.  They  argue 
the  agency  should  focus  on  restoring  habitat,  not  killing  wolves. 

"It  is  junk  science,"  Aaron  Miles,  the  tribe's  natural  resource  manager, 
told  The  Associated  Press  on  Thursday.  "There's  no  peer  review.  It's 
jumping  from  one  conclusion  to  the  next." 

Miles  contends  the  state  is  yielding  to  political  pressure  from  hunters 
and  ranchers  who  want  more  active  wolf  control.  Fish  and  Game  officials 
concede  that  hunters  have  lobbied  them  to  more  aggressively  control  wolves 
that  hunters  blame  for  reducing  big  game  herds.  Still,  the  agency  says  its 
studies  support  wolf  removals. 

The  plan  to  kill  wolves  is  among  Idaho's  first  actions  since  it  took 
over  day-to-day  oversight  of  the  state's  roughly  600  wolves.  It  still  must 
be  approved  by  the  federal  government. 

Ed  Bangs,  wolf  recovery  coordinator  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  Helena,  Mont.,  has  said  his  agency  will  judge  the  proposal 
based  on  its  technical  merits,  not  political  expediency. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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American  Indian  organization  asks  TVA  to  postpone  land  sale 
January  31,  2006 

CHATTANOOGA,  Tenn.  An  American  Indian  group  is  asking  T-V-A  to  postpone 
the  sale  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Nickajack  Lake  while  an  archaeological 
survey  is  done. 

T-V-A  directors  voted  in  September  to  auction  off  578  acres  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  near  Chattanooga,  approving  a land  deal  that  could  foreshadow 
more  luxury  developments  along  the  Tennessee  River. 

Chattanooga  developer  John  "Thunder"  Thornton  is  the  only  known 
interested  bidder.  He  wants  to  erect  a 450- (m) -million-dollar  gated 


community  that  includes  more  than  a thousand  expensive  homes,  a golf 
course  and  boat  slips. 

In  a resolution  passed  earlier  this  month,  the  Inter-tribal  Council  of 
the  Five  Recognized  Tribes  asks  for  the  sale  to  be  delayed  until  tribal 
consultations  are  done.  The  council  in  Durant,  Oklahoma,  represents  the 
Muscogee  Creek,  Seminole,  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

A T-V-A  official  says  she  is  reviewing  the  council's  resolution  to 
determine  how  to  respond. 

Information  from:  Chattanooga  Times  Free  Press, 
http : //www.timesfreepress . com 
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Medicine  Creek  Treaty  seedling  planted  in  symbolic  tribute 

Tree  planted  at  Thurston  Co.  Courthouse  represents  tribal  recognition 

BY  IOHN  DODGE 

THE  OLYMPIAN 

lanuary  28,  2006 

A relationship  built  on  trust  and  respect  was  reaffirmed  between  Thurston 
County  and  South  Sound  tribal  governments  Friday  with  the  planting  of  a 
seedling  from  the  Medicine  Creek  Treaty  tree. 

The  Douglas  fir  seedling  - a direct  descendant  of  a tree  from  the 
Nisqually  Valley  location  where  the  treaty  between  the  federal  government 
and  nine  tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  was  signed  in  1854  - was  placed  on 
the  Thurston  County  Courthouse  bluff  overlooking  downtown  Olympia. 

About  35  people,  including  county  officials  and  members  of  the  Nisqually 
and  Squaxin  Island  tribes,  braved  the  cold,  driving  rain  to  dedicate  the 
tree  and  recognize  the  tribal  rights  the  treaty  represents. 

The  treaty  ceded  2.24  million  acres  of  land  to  the  United  States.  In 
return,  three  reservations  were  set  aside  for  the  Nisqually,  Squaxin 
Island  and  Puyallup  tribes  and  American  Indian  people  were  assured  the 
right  to  hunt,  fish  and  gather  plants  in  their  usual  and  accustomed  places. 

"We've  had  to  fight  for  those  rights,"  noted  Nisqually  tribal  member 
Marlene  Mercado.  "It's  an  everlasting  type  of  journey  for  all  of  the 
tribes . " 

The  view  from  the  planting  site  looks  out  over  the  Squaxin  Island 
tribe's  traditional  fishing  and  shellfish  gathering  areas  of  South  Sound, 
noted  tribal  member  Charlene  Krise. 

"We  were  the  ones  who  first  received  the  early  pioneers  into  this 
region,"  she  said.  "The  tree  is  a symbol  of  the  trust  that  needs  to 
continue  between  tribal  and  nontribal  people." 

County  Commissioner  Diane  Oberquell  promised  tribal  members  that  the 
tree  will  be  well-maintained,  loved  and  respected. 

What  is  called  the  Medicine  Creek  Treaty  tree  is  a Douglas  fir  snag 
still  standing  next  to  McAllister  Creek  near  Interstate  5.  It  sits  in  a 
small  grove  of  trees  where  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  creek  at  the  time 
was  called  She-nah-num,  referring  to  as  a sacred  place  where  shamans  could 
go  to  derive  power  from  the  water,  according  to  an  account  of  the  treaty 
signing  prepared  for  the  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly.  The  American  Indian 
name  was  translated  as  Medicine  Creek  by  white  settlers. 

Seeds  from  the  original  trees  in  the  treaty  site  grove  were  collected  by 
state  Department  of  Transportation  landscape  architect  Bill  Melton  and 
planted  on  the  slope  adjacent  to  the  freeway,  creek  and  treaty  site.  The 
seedling  planted  Friday  is  from  that  planting. 


The  top  of  the  snag  is  visible  to  southbound  motorists  as  they  cross  the 
creek,  which  is  now  named  after  early  Nisqually  Valley  pioneer  and  sawmill 
operator  Dames  McAllister. 

The  treaty  tree  and  grove  sit  on  DOT  land  leased  to  the  Nisqually 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  refuge  manager  Dean  Takekawa  said. 

Occasional  guided  walks  to  the  treaty  tree  site  are  offered. 
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Program  helps  Indian  artists 
By  DODI  RAVE 
Lee  News  Service 
Danuary  29,  2006 

RONAN,  Mont.  - Merle  Big  Bow  has  been  selling  his  artwork  the  only  sure 
way  he's  known  - by  knocking  on  doors  and  showing  completed  work  to 
employees  in  the  local  tribal  building. 

These  kind  of  sales  typically  work  when  selling  lower-priced  items,  such 
as  dream  catchers  or  miniature  drums.  But  it's  a little  more  difficult 
trying  to  sell  a $1,500  painted  rawhide  drum  on  a doorstep. 

"That's  a lot  of  artists'  downfall,"  said  Big  Bow,  a Chippewa  Cree 
cultural  artist  who  lives  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  western  Montana. 
"They  don't  have  the  selling  experience." 

It's  a situation  that's  kept  Big  Bow  employed  full  time  as  either  a 
police  officer  and  most  recently  as  a building  maintenance  repair  man.  But 
the  artist  made  a decision  two  years  ago  to  quit  his  job  and  spend  more 
time  carving  chief  staffs,  painting  buckskin  and  stretching  rawhide  over 
bows . 

The  First  Peoples  Fund,  a traditional  Indian  art  advocacy  organization 
in  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  recently  recognized  Big  Bow's  commitment  to  art  by 
choosing  the  artist  as  one  of  four  business  leader  art  fellows  for  2006. 

The  fund  takes  a two-pronged  approach  in  awarding  Indian  artist 
fellowships.  First,  a national  "community  spirit"  fellowship  is  given  to 
artists  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  from  the  east  to  the  southern 
Plains. 

But  the  organization  specifically  targets  artists  from  a northern  tier 
of  states,  mostly  the  northern  Plains,  for  its  business  leader  fellowships. 

"It's  designed  for  artists  like  Merle,  who  have  displayed  a commitment 
to  art  and  are  actually  earning  a living  and  living  the  life  of  an  artist, 

" said  Dhon  Goes  in  Center,  the  fund's  fellowship  program  manager.  "Of 
course,  you  know  artists,  most  of  them  are  starving.  Fle's  one  of  the 
perfect  models  for  this  program." 

The  Chippewa  Cree  isn't  exactly  starving,  as  he  likes  to  joke  that  his 
mother-in-law  sews  "chief-size"  ribbon  shirts  for  him.  As  for  being  a 
model.  Big  Bow  represents  artists  "who  have  been  doing  cultural  work  all 
their  lives  but  have  perfected  it  to  an  art  form,"  Goes  in  Center  said. 

Big  Bow  has  been  developing  his  art  form  since  kindergarten,  when  he 
started  drawing  dinosaurs  for  classmates.  Today,  he's  more  likely  to  be 
found  mixing  a palette  of  fresh  paints  on  the  kitchen  counter  or  shaving 
wood  inside  his  garage. 

He  credits  his  aunt  for  buying  him  his  first  paint  while  in  high  school 

and  for  steadily  encouraging  him  to  pursue  art  full  time. 

Nico  Strange  Owl,  a First  Peoples  Fund  board  member,  said  the 

organization  supports  a lot  of  community-based  artists  who  tend  to  be  more 

culturally  successful  rather  than  commercially  successful. 

"Indian  art  is  sort  of  the  last  thing  on  people's  lists,"  Strange  Owl 


said.  "Dust  to  see  the  artists  get  that  far  on  their  own  is  really 
heartening. " 

Roger  Broer,  a 2005  business  fellow,  has  been  using  his  fellowship 
experience  to  create  a studio  workshop  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota. 

The  studio  will  allow  the  Lakota  painter  to  reach  out  to  emerging 
artists  while  maintaining  contact  with  customers.  "You  always  have  to  get 
out  and  tell  your  story,"  he  said.  "It  doesn't  matter  how  well  you  tell 
your  story,  you  just  have  to  keep  telling  it." 

Big  Bow  has  only  begun  to  tell  his  story  even  though  he's  been  a working 
artist  for  more  than  10  years.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  when  he  quit 
his  full-time  job  was  enter  a nationally  juried  art  show.  It  led  him  last 
August  to  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Market,  an  event  drawing  1,200  artists  and 
100,000  art  spectators. 

Big  Bow  and  his  manager-wife,  Nicole,  went  to  the  market  not  knowing 
what  to  expect.  But  they  left  thrilled  after  he  won  second-  and  third- 
place  awards  in  the  diverse  arts,  musical  instrument  category. 

Winners  from  the  show  tend  to  set  the  world  standard  for  Indian  art.  "I 
wanted  to  get  home  and  get  back  to  work  while  I was  standing  down  there," 
Big  Bow  said. 

As  part  of  his  First  Peoples  Fund  fellowship,  he  plans  to  create  a Web 
site  to  sell  his  work.  He  said,  "I'd  like  some  recognition  in  the  real 
world,  rather  than  being  a door-to-door  salesman." 

Reach  reporter  Dodi  Rave  at  406-523-5299  or  jodi. rave@;lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune,  A division  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 
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TURTLE  MOUNTAIN  BAND: 

Tribe  to  partner  with  Minnesota  foundation  to  fight  poverty 
By  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
February  1,  2006 

The  Northwest  Area  Foundation  announced  Tuesday  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band 
of  Chippewa  in  Belcourt,  N.D.,  is  one  of  three  tribes  in  a 10-year 
partnership  to  eliminate  poverty. 

The  partnership  project,  called  Ventures,  will  provide  Turtle  Mountain 
with  $2.9  million  the  first  year.  As  the  tribe  meets  its  milestones,  the 
foundation  will  provide  an  additional  $7.1  million  for  a total  of  $10 
million . 

"The  harsh  reality  of  poverty  is  that  it  affects  us  all,"  said  Karl 
Stauber,  president  and  CEO  of  the  foundation.  "As  a result,  they  have 
focused  all  their  resources  on  poverty  and  undertaken  long-term 
partnership  with  tribes  on  one  issue:  poverty." 

After  a two-year  planning  period,  and  with  the  financial  and  technical 
assistance  of  the  foundation,  the  tribe  developed  a strategic  plan  with 
the  following  goals: 

* Mobilizes  the  reservation  to  reduce  poverty. 

* Encourages  youth  leadership  by  identifying  young  people  who  don't 
always  jump  out  as  leaders. 

* Makes  full  use  of  income  supplements  such  as  earned  income  tax  credits. 

* Establishes  an  enterprise  center  to  spur  business  ownership  and  jobs. 

* Revitalizes  downtown  Belcourt  and  uses  tax  credits  to  develop  housing, 
utilities  and  tourism  economic  engines. 

"We  look  forward  to  planting  the  seeds  necessary  for  us  to  grow  and 
build  not  only  a self-sustaining  economy,  but  also  our  most  valuable 
resources,  the  members  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa,"  said  Ken 


Davis,  chairman  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa. 

Turtle  Mountain  was  chosen  from  76  tribes  in  the  Northwest  Area 
Foundation  coverage  area  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  Iowa  and  Washington.  The  tribe  was  chosen  based  on  need, 
opportunity  and  potential  impact. 

The  Northwest  Area  foundation  project  presents  $25.5  million  over  10 
years  to  attack  poverty  on  reservations . Other  tribes  selected  were  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  $2.5  million  the  first  year  and 
$7  million  over  the  life  of  the  partnership;  Lummi  Indian  Nation, 
Bellingham,  Wash., 

$1  million  the  first  year  and  $5  million  over  the  10-year  partnership. 
The  additional  funding  is  allocated  as  the  tribes  meet  the  milestones  of 
the  grant. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Flerald,  Knight  Ridder.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Southern  Utes  recover  more  than  $3  million  lost  in  Enron  collapse 
By  lesse  Harlan  Alderman  | Herald  Staff  Writer 
February  1,  2006 

As  the  corruption  trial  of  two  former  Enron  executives  begins,  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  has  recouped  more  than  $3  million  in  debt  from 
the  bankrupted  energy  giant. 

On  Dec.  21,  the  tribe's  Red  Willow  Production  Co.  sold  a debt  claim  of 
$3.27  million  to  Deutsche  Bank  Securities  Inc,  according  to  a filing  in 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  This 
came  four  years  after  the  Southern  Utes  joined  the  multi-party  case 
against  Enron. 

Deutsche  has  bought  Enron's  debt  at  discounted  prices  from  several 
companies  participating  in  the  lawsuit,  said  Matthew  Doheny,  managing 
director  of  the  banking  firm  in  New  York. 

"We  buy  claims  like  that  every  day  here,"  he  said.  But  he  would  not 
disclose  the  discounted  price  that  Deutsche  paid  to  the  Southern  Utes. 

Hundreds  of  creditors  say  they  were  bilked  while  Enron  lied  to  analysts 
and  investors  to  inflate  its  credit  rating  and  stock  price.  The  company's 
collapse  became  one  of  the  nation's  worst  financial  scandals. 

With  the  payout,  the  tribe  is  no  longer  a plaintiff  in  Enron's  ongoing 
bankruptcy  trial. 

Though  the  tribe  undersold  the  debt  claim,  the  Southern  Utes  actually 
profited  on  the  original  debt,  said  Bob  Zahradnik,  operating  director  of 
the  Southern  Ute  Growth  Fund  that  oversees  Red  Willow. 

Besides  the  sale  to  Deutsche,  an  Enron  successor  company  agreed  to  pay  a 
settlement  during  private  negotiations  with  the  tribe,  he  said. 

After  Enron  declared  bankruptcy  in  December  2001,  its  remaining  assets 
were  liquidated  and  divided  among  several  companies. 

Zahradnik  declined  to  name  the  company  paying  off  a share  of  Enron's 
debt.  He  also  would  not  say  if  Red  Willow  or  any  tribal  venture  is  still 
in  business  with  the  company. 

Red  Willow  is  the  tribe's  energy  arm,  with  lucrative  investments  in  oil 
and  natural  gas  stretching  from  Ignacio  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Profits  from  Red  Willow  account  for  a majority  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Growth  Fund's  revenues.  In  2001,  the  Fitch  Report,  a national  bond  rating 
agency,  calculated  the  net  worth  of  the  growth  fund  at  $1.7  billion. 

The  tribe  has  not  released  figures  since. 

Until  2001,  Enron  purchased  natural  gas  from  Red  Willow.  The  company 
then  sold  the  gas  directly  to  consumers  or  major  utilities. 


The  $3.27  million  debt  stems  from  November  2001  gas  sales,  when  Enron 
defaulted  on  payments.  The  company  imploded  a month  later,  ensnaring  top 
executives  in  a corruption  probe. 

On  Monday,  the  trial  of  former  chairman  Kenneth  Lay  and  former  CEO 
Jeffrey  Skilling  began  in  Houston.  In  all,  they  face  more  than  three  dozen 
counts  of  conspiracy  and  fraud. 

Copyright  c.  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Continuing  struggle:  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians 

faced  with  losing  its  identity 
By  MICHAEL  JAMISON  of  the  Missoulian 
January  30,  2006 

The  lobby  of  the  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indian  in  Browning  features  a dry 
fresco  mural  painted  by  Victor  Pepion  depicting  a Blackfeet  tribal  buffalo 
hunt.  Each  of  the  four  walls  shows  a different  part  of  the  hunt,  including 
hunters  sighting  buffalo,  the  chase,  the  return  to  camp  - shown  on  this 
wall,  with  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  painted  in  the  distance  - and  a camp 
scene.  Photographed  by  TOM  BAUER/Missoulian 

BROWNING  - Darrell  Norman's  eyes  seem  almost  to  caress,  following  with 
familiar  ease  the  careful  lines  of  form  and  function,  the  graceful  flex  of 
a bow,  the  deliberate  detail  locked  in  strict  and  ancient  geometry,  beaded 
quilled,  all  woven  tight  as  an  Indian  rug. 

And  everywhere  he  looks  there  is  color  - not  the  garish  stains  of  modern 
dazzle,  but  deep  and  satisfying  colors  bled  straight  from  the  earth,  from 
stone  and  from  stem,  from  root  and  fruit  and  flower. 

"This,"  Norman  says  finally,  "is  an  incredibly  important  and  impressive 
collection . " 

His  interest  wanders  seamlessly  from  a century-old  tepee  door  to  a 
striking  Blackfeet  headdress,  to  the  tiny  shine  of  beads  and  to  the  rows 
upon  rows  of  tightly  bound  porcupine  quills.  Then  up  over  feathers  still 
red  with  berry  bright,  over  the  soft  nap  of  rawhide. 

"These  are  high,  high  quality,"  Norman  says.  "They  made  things  beautiful 
because  to  them  life  was  beautiful.  This  tells  you  that  at  one  time,  we 
were  an  independent  people.  Not  dependent  like  we  are  today.  Anything  we 
needed,  we  made,  and  we  made  it  beautifully.  We  see  this  today  and  we 
understand  who  we  could  bej  we  understand  the  potential  of  what  is 
possible . " 

Norman  is  an  artist  on  Montana's  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  and  when 
he's  not  making  drums  and  rattles  and  traditional  art,  he  chairs  the 
Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians  Artists  Association.  That  group,  he  said,  has 
recently  galvanized  in  an  effort  to  save  Browning's  famous  museum,  home  to 
a collection  known  worldwide. 

"If  all  this  disappears,"  Norman  said,  "we  lose  our  knowledge  of  who  we 
are,  and  we  lose  the  ability  to  see  our  potential." 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  money. 

The  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians  was  built  back  in  1941,  at  the  tail  end 
of  the  Great  Depression,  with  a mission  to  preserve  and  present  the  art, 
history  and  culture  of  the  Plains  Indian  people.  Its  mission  statement 
recognizes  the  museum  as  a "major  cultural  institution,"  home  to  "world- 
renowned  collections,"  and  promotes  education  and  research  as  well  as 
exhibition . 

But  according  to  acting  curator  David  Dragonfly,  it's  been  decades  since 
that  mission  was  fully  funded,  and  now  the  museum  itself  is  on  the 


chopping  block. 

The  dint  beneath  the  displays  is  tribal  land,  and  the  building  itself  is 
owned  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  But  the  museum's  operation  is 
administered  by  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Boardj  an  arm  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

And  therein  lies  the  rub. 

The  boards  strapped  for  cash  and  with  too  much  on  its  platej  is  looking 
for  ways  to  fund  a crackdown  on  counterfeiters  of  Indian  artifacts.  The 
board's  $1  million  annual  budget  is  quite  nearly  halved  by  the  three 
museums  in  its  care  - the  Southern  Plains  Indian  Museum  in  Oklahomaj  the 
Sioux  Indian  Museum  in  South  Dakota  and  the  collection  in  Browning. 

Housing  items  from  Blackfeetj  Kootenaij  CroWj  Northern  Cheyennej  SiouXj 
Assiniboinej  ArapahOj  Shoshonej  Nez  Percej  Chippewaj  Cree  and  other  Native 
cultureSj  the  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians  runs  - if  barely  - on  about 
$138j000  each  year. 

It  might  not  be  muchj  but  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  wants  that 
money.  The  current  plan  is  to  close  the  doors  Oct.  lj  2007j  then  break  up 
the  collectionj  returning  many  items  to  donors  and  sending  the  rest  to 
storage  in  Washingtonj  D.C. 

"It's  like  someone  coming  into  your  home  and  cleaning  out  all  your 
family  heirloomSj"  said  Mary  Lukinj  a Browning  native  now  home  after  many 
years  living  in  Bozeman.  Tuesdayj  she  was  visiting  the  museum  yet  againj  a 
pilgrimage  she  has  made  countless  times. 

While  working  at  Montana  State  Universityj  Lukin  saidj  she  learned  a 
whole  lot  about  student  retention j among  other  things. 

"If  you  have  a strong  sense  of  who  you  arej"  she  saidj  "then  making  any 
kind  of  transition  is  just  so  much  easier.  You're  much  more  likely  to 
succeed . " 

"ThiSj"  she  said  with  an  encompassing  sweep  of  her  arrrij  "is  who  we  are. 
It's  a living  culture.  We're  not  from  the  past;  we're  of  today." 

Todayj  the  museum  is  quietj  except  for  a wild  winter  wind  that  thunders 
down  off  the  Rocky  Mountain  Frontj  howlingj  moaningj  crashing  in  waves 
that  roll  across  brittle-brown  prairie  to  break  against  the  thick  museum 
walls . 

Insidej  the  chill  air  actually  vibrates  with  each  blastj  and  feathers 
sway  ever  so  gently  behind  protective  glass. 

On  their  ownj  says  artist  Valentina  LaPierj  those  feathers  are  simply  so 
many  plumes  of  history.  But  when  touched  by  the  artj  myth  and  ritual  of 
culture  they  become  languagej  "a  visible  imagej  a tangible  imagej  a three- 
dimensional  image  of  our  reality." 

Likewisej  she  saidj  the  whole  of  the  collection  is  far  greater  than  the 
sum  of  its  partSj  all  existing  in  a broader  context  that  is  culture. 

Outsidej  she  saidj  that  raging  wind  is  surely  alive.  Insidej  the 
fabulously  decorated  displays  are  just  as  surely  alive. 

It  is  difficultj  LaPier  saidj  to  connect  directly  with  the  vast  and 
inaccessible  landscape  beyond  the  museum  doors.  But  inside  are 
representations  drawn  from  that  landscapej  accessible  reflections  made  by 
humans  to  speak  to  humans. 

Visitors  recognize  a bit  of  the  life  behind  the  glasSj  she  saidj  "and 
you  take  it  out  the  door  with  you." 

Indeed j it's  impossible  to  look  at  that  reservation  expanse  in  quite  the 
same  way  once  you've  walked  the  halls  of  Dragonfly's  museum.  Once  equipped 
with  the  languagej  the  brown  hills  come  instantly  alivej  thronging  again 
with  buffalOj  with  endless  encampments. 

But  what  if  you  were  to  leave  the  museum  and  open  the  doors  not  onto  a 
Montana  reservation  but  rather  onto  the  steaming  streets  of  Washingtonj  D. 
.C.  ? 

"Then  you  lose  the  languagej"  Norman  said.  "The  art  is  without  context." 

Many  spoken  languages  from  Indian  cultureSj  Norman  saidj  "are  in  a 
desperate  situation , " on  the  verge  of  extinction.  "But  you  know  what's 
hard  to  make  extinct?  This.  This  collection  right  here.  This  is  a visual 
languagej  and  it  could  save  the  rest  of  the  culture." 

At  the  center  of  this  visual  language  is  a word  that  is  verb  and  noun 
and  adjective  and  adverb  alike:  buffalo.  He  is  here  in  horn  and  hide  and 


sinew,  his  rawhide  fringe  snapping  in  the  wind,  his  heavy  robe  a borrowed 
warmth,  clothing,  shelter,  food,  life. 

He  is  here  in  the  Einiskim  "buffalo  stone,"  here  in  a horn  bowl,  in  the 
narrative  of  art  and  ritual.  He  brings  the  wind  inside,  crosses  the  divide 

"The  art  was  like  the  buffalo,"  Dragonfly  said.  "It  was  inclusive  of  our 
lives.  Then,  they  turned  us  into  farmers." 

But  it's  hard  to  imagine  a farmer  wearing  that  fierce  necklace,  studded 
with  grizzly  bear  claws.  It's  hard  to  imagine  a farmer  draped  in  that 
Ghost  Dance  garb,  in  that  warrior's  medicine  shirt. 

It's  hard  to  imagine  a farmer's  wife  carrying  her  babe  on  that 
intricately  beaded  cradle  board,  a farmer's  daughter  playing  with  that 
stick  doll. 

And  that,  finally,  is  the  real  power  of  this  collection  in  this  place. 

It  is  not  an  exhaustive  example  of  any  one  part  of  Indian  life,  but 
instead  is  a cross  section  of  everything  from  tools  to  toys  to  utensils  to 
religious  artifacts.  Very  little  is  without  function,  art  for  art's  sake, 
we  call  it.  Instead,  line,  form  and  content  - sometimes  symbolic, 
sometimes  lyrical,  sometimes  abstract,  pulled  from  nature  and  from  dream  - 
grace  the  work  of  the  day,  fit  snug  in  the  hand. 

Snakeskin  wraps  a chokecherry  bow  here,  and  there  the  diamondback  design 
is  pulled  from  the  rattler  and  beaded  into  a pair  of  moccasins.  The  sun, 
radiating  out  in  golden  orange,  explodes  across  a ceremonial  horse's  mask, 
and  you  can  almost  smell  his  steaming  breath,  still  sweet  with  sagebrush. 

Arrows,  knives,  hammers,  clubs,  berry  mashers,  all  ornamented  with 
feather,  quill,  skin,  hair  and  pelt.  A delicate  bracelet  of  fish  vertebrae 
perhaps  strung  for  a secret  lover.  Drums,  rattles,  pipes.  A whistle  carved 
from  eagle  bone,  that  could  take  flight  at  any  moment.  An  effigy,  big 
medicine,  a spoon  shaped  from  mountain  sheep  horn,  a rawhide  bowl,  a 
colorful  dress  that  still  dances,  rattles,  still  charms. 

"As  far  as  encompassing  the  lives  of  the  Northern  Plains  Indians," 
Dragonfly  said,  "this  is  as  good  as  it  gets." 

Outside  the  museum  doors,  discarded  tires  pin  down  roofs  against 
winter's  wail.  Dogs  wander  bleak  streets,  and  the  hardscrabble  hills  look 
worn  thin,  like  the  skin  over  an  old  woman's  knuckles. 

Glacier  County,  home  to  Browning  and  the  Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians, 
is  the  second  poorest  in  a state  known  for  its  poverty.  Yesterday's 
careful  geometry  of  independence  seems  here  replaced  by  a haphazard  and 
often  hopeless  reliance. 

"We  cannot,  cannot,  afford  to  lose  this  collection,"  Norman  said.  "It's 
a positive  force.  It's  our  hope." 

Already,  Montana's  congressional  delegation  has  joined  the  fight,  vowing 
to  keep  the  museum  open. 

"The  museum  is  a significant  attraction  for  tourism  and  has  the 
potential  to  be  a tremendous  educational  resource,"  Sen.  Conrad  Burns 
wrote  recently  in  a letter  to  the  Interior. 

The  state's  senior  Republican  promised  that  "under  no  circumstances  will 
the  museum  be  closed  and  its  collections  shipped  to  the  National  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  in  Washington,  D.C." 

But  despite  all  the  bluster,  no  one  has  put  forward  a specific  plan  for 
maintaining  the  facility.  Some  - particularly  those  at  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board  - have  suggested  giving  it  over  to  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  but 
even  tribal  members  don't  think  that's  such  a good  idea. 

In  a referendum  back  in  1993,  Norman  said,  the  tribe  asked  its  members 
about  taking  over  the  collection.  More  than  80  percent  said  no. 

"Tribal  business  operation  doesn't  have  a very  successful  history," 
Norman  said,  adding  that  people  remain  concerned  about  management,  fiscal 
responsibility  and  political  looting. 

Continued  federal  oversight  remains  the  best  option,  he  said,  even 
though  under  the  status  quo  Dragonfly  already  has  lost  technical  curators, 
scientific  staff,  anthropologists  and  archaeologists.  Much  of  the 
collection  remains  in  storage,  in  a building  with  a bad  roof  and  $2 
million  in  repair  needs. 

Perhaps  the  state's  university  system  wants  to  get  involved,  Norman  said 
Perhaps  other  museums  - such  as  Kalispell's  Hockaday  - are  willing  to  help 
out.  Perhaps  nearby  Glacier  National  Park  has  an  interest.  Perhaps  the 


Plains  Anthropological  Society  can  ride  to  the  rescue. 

"It  just  makes  me  angry/'  Norman  said.  "The  federal  government  built 
this,  took  on  the  obligation.  Now,  they  want  to  back  out  of  their 
responsibility.  It's  nothing  new.  When  they  want  to  dump  some  debt,  they 
dump  it  on  the  Indians.  Same  old  story." 

Every  summer.  Dragonfly  collects  a few  bucks  each  from  the  15,000  or  so 
folk  who  flow  through  his  museum.  The  money,  though,  "goes  back  to 
Washington,  D.C.,"  he  said.  "I  have  no  idea  what  happens  to  it." 

If  he  could  hang  on  to  the  gate  receipts,  he  said,  and  if  he  could  get 
the  gift  shop  back  up  and  running,  and  if  he  could  get  the  collection 
catalogued  and  inventoried  and  photographed  for  publication,  then  maybe  - 
just  maybe  - he  could  make  a go  of  it. 

"But  there's  just  no  money,"  Dragonfly  said.  "We  don't  get  any  revenue. 
It  all  goes  to  the  Big  Chief  back  east,  and  it  doesn't  come  back." 

Edie  Hopkins,  for  one,  doesn't  care  to  go  back  east  to  explore  her 
culture.  The  Browning  native  - long  since  moved  away  from  the  reservation 
- returns  home  every  now  and  again,  and  each  time  she  visits  the  museum 
"to  see  what  it's  all  about,  and  to  make  a connection  with  home." 

She's  drawn  especially  to  the  dresses,  the  soft  skins  beaded  and  belled 
and  draped  with  so  much  care  over  the  featureless  mannequins.  She  calls  it 
"today's  fashion,"  and  when  looked  at  in  just  the  right  way,  the  diorama 
does  take  on  the  substance  of  the  catwalk,  Blackfeet  style,  centuries  old 
and  yet  fresh  as  that  wind  outside. 

"This  isn't  the  past,"  Hopkins  said.  "Every  time  I come,  I see  something 
new. " 
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South  Dakota  Indian  Market  Plans 
January  31,  2006 

You  find  them  in  states  like  New  Mexico  and  Arizona ...  large  markets  that 
showcase  Native  American  artwork.  Soon,  South  Dakota  will  have  its  own 
Indian  Market  in  the  Black  Hills.  It's  a project  by  a non-profit 
organization  which  represents  South  Dakota's  nine  Indian  tribes  and 
promotes  Indian  tourism  while  maintaining  respect  for  traditional  ways. 
However,  South  Dakota's  Indian  Market  will  be  unique. 

In  just  over  a year,  drawing  plans  will  become  reality,  as  the  Alliance 
of  Tribal  Tourism  Advocates  opens  an  outdoor  Indian  market  in  Rapid  City. 

A.T.T.A.  Executive  Director  Daphne  Richards-Cook  said,  "This  project  is 
real  exciting  to  ATTA.  For  years  we've  been  working  with  the  arts  with  our 
tours,  make  and  take  programs,  and  promoting  the  arts  and  cultural 
resource  lands  and  scenic  beauty." 

It  will  be  built  next  to  the  Journey  Museum  in  downtown. 

Richards-Cook  said,  "What  we  really  wanted  to  do  was  have  a market,  a 
stronger  market  to  Indian  Country  because  that's  what  we're  lacking.  When 
tourism  business  starts  on  the  reservation,  people  don't  know  we're  there. 
People  don't  know  we  exist.  The  artists  are  invisible  most  of  the  time." 

But  the  new  Indian  market  will  give  artists  a place  to  display  their 
works  to  the  millions  of  tourists  who  pass  through  Rapid  City  each  year. 

Richards-Cook  said,  "We'll  have  about  38  booths  for  artists.  We'll  have 
two  booths  for  concession,  Lakota  culinary." 

Unlike  other  Indian  Markets  that  only  showcase  artwork.  South  Dakota's 
will  be  a place  of  learning  year  around. 

Richards-Cook  said,  "We  have  different  people  out  there  who  are  known 
artists.  They  become  the  master  apprentice  and  they  work  with  the  youth  to 


sit  at  the  booth  and  they  start  making  products  and  different  art  things." 

Business  skills,  traditional  cooking,  and  even  marketing  will  be  taught 
at  the  living  history  village. 

Richards-Cook  said,  "So  within  that  camp  fire  they're  learning  culinary. 
They're  making  bapah,  wasna...the  traditional  foods.  Maybe  they're  going 
and  planting.  They  are  showing  the  berries,  the  ethno  botany." 

Plans  also  include  an  area  where  a powwow  will  be  held  every  month.  And 
small  concerts  will  offer  local  musicians  a place  to  share  their  talents. 

Richards-Cook  said,  "So  whenever  we  don't  have  a powwow,  we  pull  the 
stage  out  and  it  turns  into  a theatre  stage  piece.  We'll  have  lighting, 
sound,  and  different  equipment  so  we  have  our  native  community  get  up  and 
maybe  the  contemporary  singers,  rap,  traditional  singing,  dance,  and  song. 

It's  a project  that  will  help  tribal  members  polish  and  gain  skills,  but 
also  preserve  and  share  their  culture. 

Richards-Cook  said,  "We're  doing  something  that's  educational  in  nature 
that's  teaching  our  own  people,  taking  care  of  our  own.  But  it's  also 
teaching  the  non-native  public  to  come  in  and  really  truly  understand  who 
we  are  as  Lakota,  Dakota,  and  Nakota  Nations." 

It  won't  be  cheap  to  build,  but  the  A-T-T-A  will  have  help  in  funding 
the  outdoor  market,  from  Rapid  City. 

Richards-Cook  said,  "They  approved  for  us  $812,000.00  to  construct  the 
venue . " 

Money  that  will  bring  to  life  a project  that  will  bring  communities 
together.  Something  that  organizers  have  yet  to  do  is  pick  an  official 
name  for  the  market  place.  Still,  construction  is  scheduled  to  start  next 
year. 
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Hayward  man  fights  for  Native  Americans 

Organization  seeks  historical  status,  change  in  immigration  policy 
By  Michelle  Beaver,  STAFF  WRITER 
January  28,  2006 

"Most  Mexican  Americans  are  ashamed  of  their  Indian  roots.  They  hate 
them. " 

Whether  it's  true,  it's  the  opinion  of  Hayward  man  Henry  Guzman 
Villalobos.  The  thought  troubles  him  greatly.  One  of  the  only  thoughts 
that  troubles  him  more  is  that  the  general  populace  doesn't  know  much 
about  those  roots,  and  doesn't  want  to. 

That's  why  Villalobos,  61,  started  an  organization  3 years  ago  called 
Aztecs  of  North  America  Inc.  that  intends  to  educate  the  public. 

The  main  goal  of  the  group  is  to  help  all  Native  American  descendants, 
including  Aztecs,  receive  historical  recognition  as  American  Indians  from 
the  U.S.  government. 

Such  recognition  would  enable  Native  Americans  to  travel  freely  over  the 
Mexico-U.S.  border,  and  would  be  a radical  change  to  current  immigration 
policies  and  other  human-rights  issues. 

Villalobos  is  circulating  a petition  in  favor  of  a historical 
recognition  bill  that  currently  has  more  than  1,000  signatures. 

He  gives  speeches  every  year  and  labors  to  learn  more  about  American 
Indian-related  issues,  but  membership  in  his  organization  is  low  (about  a 
dozen  people)  and  progress  is  tough. 

He  has  decent  support  in  other  states  and  has  tried  to  bring  local 
community  leaders  into  his  organization.  Hayward  Mayor  Roberta  Cooper  is 
one  of  them. 


"I  know  he's  doing  a lot  of  educating  about  their  (Native  Americans') 
situation  and  I'm  very  glad  about  that/'  Cooper  said.  "We  often  ignore  the 
plight  of  our  Native  American  citizens." 

Historical  recognition  has  nothing  to  do  with  land  or  money,  Villalobos 
said.  It's  about  respect  and  history. 

"What  we  want  is  to  teach  that  the  Aztecs  are  still  here,"  he  said.  "We 
still  have  our  language.  We  want  to  strengthen  our  nation." 

Villalobos  and  some  scholars  believe  that  the  Aztec  people  lived  not 
only  in  Mexico  but  also  on  what  is  now  U.S.  land.  Villalobos  is  working 
more  with  the  United  States  than  with  Mexico,  mostly  because  he  was  born 
here.  He  said  that  Aztec  descendants  south  of  the  border  should  lobby 
Mexico. 

Historical  recognition  will  change  what  people  read  in  textbooks  and 
will  influence  the  self-image  of  Mexican  Americans,  according  to 
Villalobos . 

"I  want  to  help  teach  people  who  they  really  are,"  he  said.  "That  will 
take  away  the  name  of  'illegal  immigrants.'  The  Mexican  and  Mexican- 
American  people  are  not  awake  to  the  fact  that  they  are  half-breeds.  We're 
talking  about  a race  of  people  who  are  only  about  500  years  old." 

Villalobos  said  that  embracing  all  of  one's  lineage  makes  people  more 
complete . 

"It  makes  a stronger  person,  not  a confused  person,"  he  said. 

He  is  especially  interested  in  gaining  recognition  for  Aztec  descendants 
since  many  Latino  Americans  can  claim  some  Aztec  heritage. 

The  Aztec  empire  thrived  primarily  in  Mexico  during  the  14th,  15th  and 
16th  centuries. 

The  U.S.  Census  shows  that  there  are  7,453  Native  Americans  in  Alameda 
County.  If  a majority  of  Latinos  were  considered  Native  Americans  because 
of  their  probable  Aztec  lineage,  Alameda  County's  Native  American 
population  would  skyrocket  to  almost  300,000. 

Villalobos  is  three-quarters  Aztec  and  one-quarter  European.  He  was 
raised  by  his  European  grandmother,  who  was  kind  to  him  but  sometimes 
scolded  him  for  his  Aztec  roots.  She  used  to  tell  him,  "Sit  up  straight. 
You're  acting  like  a savage." 

When  he  was  7 years  old,  his  full-blooded  Aztec  great-grandmother 
visited  him  and  changed  his  world  forever. 

"When  I first  saw  her,  something  clicked  between  us,"  he  said.  "It's 
hard  to  explain.  We  were  sitting  at  the  dinner  table  and  I was  looking  at 
her  like  there  was  a magnet  between  us.  At  7 years  old,  she  planted  a seed 
She  said,  'Let  me  tell  you,  you  are  an  Indian."' 

For  the  past  27  years,  Villalobos  has  tried  to  uncover  his  roots.  He  has 
lived  with  many  tribes,  including  the  Shoshone  and  Pima,  and  has 
feverishly  studied  federal  and  California  law  as  it  applies  to  American 
Indian  affairs. 

Villalobos,  who  is  on  disability  and  once  worked  odd  jobs,  got  an 
unlikely  start  in  his  academic  studies. 

Long  ago,  he  robbed  a bank  in  Texas  and  spent  12  years  in  federal  prison 

It  was  there  that  he  bonded  with  Native  Americans  from  various  tribes 
and  served  as  vice  president  of  an  American  Indian  organization  at  the 
jail.  He  also  took  his  first  in-depth  sociology  and  history  classes. 

Villalobos  grew  up  in  Oakland  and  has  lived  in  Hayward  since  1951. 

"If  you  know  your  past,  you're  stronger,"  he  said.  "In  your  mind  you 
don't  feel  like  half  a person,  you're  a whole  person.  I know  where  I come 
from.  And  where  I'm  going." 

Villalobos  said  he  will  work  until  his  final  day  to  see  that  Mexican 
Americans  receive  historical  recognition  as  Native  Americans.  It's  a tall 
order,  but  possible,  he  thinks. 

"The  Hispanic-Latino  Americans  need  some  backbone  and  education  to 
acknowledge  their  roots,"  he  said.  "If  we  do  that,  we  can  do  anything.  We 
can  make  history." 
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"Unique  partnership"  to  help  poor  tribes  become  self-sufficient 
Foundation  teams  with  Chippewa,  Lummi  and  Sioux 
Sam  Lewin 
January  31,  2006 

In  what  is  being  called  a "unique  partnership,"  an  organization  that 
exists  to  help  low-income  communities  better  themselves  economically  has 
joined  together  with  three  Indian  tribes. 

"I  have  always  thought  that  American  Indian  tribes  needed  the  equivalent 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  which  the  United  States  rebuilt  Europe  after  World 
War  II,"  said  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  chairman  Ken  Davis.  "I  see  this 
project  as  that  type  of  effort.  With  the  three  pathways  our  strategic  plan 
covers,  we  look  forward  to  planting  the  seeds  necessary  for  us  to  grow  and 
build  not  only  a self-sustaining  economy,  but  also  our  most  valuable 
resource,  the  members  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa." 

Davis'  tribe  is  one  of  three  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Northwest  Area  Foundation,  a philanthropic  group  established  in  1934.  The 
foundation  is  giving  the  Chippewa,  a poor  tribe  based  in  North  Dakota,  an 
initial  grant  of  $2.9  million  to  help  reduce  poverty,  establish  a center 
to  stimulate  businesses  and  use  tax  credits  to  develop  housing  and  tourism 
on  the  reservation. 

Also  receiving  grants  from  the  foundation  are  the  South  Dakota-based 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Lummi  Nation  of  Washington  State. 

"We  appreciate  their  respectful  approach  that  promotes  tribally  designed 
strategies.  This  approach  allowed  our  plan  to  be  holistic;  connected  to 
our  cultural  values  and  targeted  at  stimulating  sustained  growth  for  our 
economy,"  Cheyenne  River  chairman  Harold  Frazier  said  about  the  foundation. 

The  Lummis  received  a $1  million  grant  that  will  in  part  be  directed 
towards  giving  the  tribe's  fishing  industry  a shot  in  the  arm. 

"We  recognize  what  a wonderful  opportunity  this  is  for  the  Lummi,  and  we 
are  excited  for  this  chance  to  reduce  poverty  in  our  community,"  said 
Lummi  chairman  Darrell  Hillaire.  "This  project  represents  a long-term 
commitment  to  address  the  symptoms  of  poverty  our  people  face. 

Hillaire  said  that  poverty  "lies  at  the  root  of  many  of  Lummi ' s problems, 
and  we  see  this  funding  as  a chance  to  help  our  people  become  self 
sufficient . " 

The  partnerships  last  for  a decade  each  and  are  based  on  fulfilling  a 
series  of  goals.  The  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa,  for  example,  will  receive 
up  to  $7.1  million  in  additional  funding  as  they  meet  the  goals  set  in  the 
first  installment. 

"We  are  very  honored  and  very  excited  to  form  this  unique  relationship 
with  three  distinct  American  Indian  nations," 
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Pima  kohmagi  mashath/gray  moon 
Western  Cherokee  kagali/bone  moon 
Anishnaabe  namebini-giizis/sucker  moon 
Blackfeet  saommitsiki ' somm/decieving  moon 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Prison  Action  Network  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Listsj 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


The  fact  that  the  Cobell  litigation  remains  unsettled  impedes  our 
progress  with  the  federal  government  on  nearly  all  other  issues." 
Doe  Garcia,  President  of  the  National  Congress  of  Americans, 
and  Governor  Ohkay  Owingeh  Pueblo 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


I am  frustrated  that  once  again  editorial  space  is  going  to  be  spent  on 
the  same  subect...  the  irresponsible  behavior  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  It's  like  the  mother  who  has  to  stand  up  in  meeting  after 

meeting  to  ask  what  is  going  to  be  done  about  the  school  bully.  You  get  a 

very  clear  impression  the  Dol  hopes  we  will  just  get  tired  of  pointing  out 
the  obvious. 

When  the  bully  was  backed  into  a corner  did  it  make  an  effort  to  mend 

its  ways?  No,  it  did  not.  It  tried  to  hide  its  actions  behind  sleight  of 

hand  and  outright  lies. 

Ross  Swimmer  was  named  head  of  the  Office  Special  Trustee,  and  under 
his  guidance  it  has  become  a money  exchange.  The  government  throws 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  (of  funds  intended  to  benefit  Indians) 
into  it  and  bureaucratic  nonsense  defending  the  robbery  of  Indians  spews 
out  of  it. 

It's  not  like  Ross  Swimmer  doesn't  know  better.  When  he  was  head  of  the 
BIA  during  the  Reagan  Administration,  he  strongly  urged  giving  the  entire 
trust  operation  to  a large  commercial  bank  to  manage.  Now,  that  same  Ross 
Swimmer  wants  us  to  believe  there  never  was  much  of  a problem  with  the 
government's  trust  management,  and  certainly  all  is  well  now. 

When  the  presiding  judge  in  the  Cobell  Trust  litigation,  Royce  Lamberth, 
ordered  the  Dol  to  pay  the  legal  fees  for  the  Cobell  team,  the  department 
had  the  unmitigated  gall  to  reduce  services  to  Indians  to  cover  their 
costs . 


The  bully  syndrome  is  so  obvious.  ...  mess  with  me  and  I'll  hurt  your 
grandmothers  and  children.  Worse,  the  stoppage  of  services  will  lead  to 
unnecessary  deaths.  Isn't  that  just  a whole  lot  like  genocide? 


Congress  needs  to  grow  the  balls  to  tell  this  bully  to  back  off,  pay 
what  it  owes,  and  quit  abusing  the  people  it  has  already  stolen  billions 
from.  How  many  billions?  No  one  can  say  for  sure,  since  the  "trusted" 
agency  can't  or  won't  produce  reliable  records  for  who  it  has  paid  or  how 
much.  But  the  judge  estimates  the  potential  amount,  including  interest 
that  has  accrued  over  the  years  of  non-payment,  at  over  $100  billion  -- 
that's  $100,000,000,000.  A proposed  settlement  before  Congress  is  a bit 
over  a quarter  that  amount.  The  government  should  like  that  deal  --  it's 
a steal. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 


(*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

('-')  gars@nanews . org 

==w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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BIA  takes  a hit  as  Bush  releases  latest  budget 
February  7,  2006 

The  Bush  administration  announced  a major  cut  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  on  Monday,  the  second  year  in  a row  that  the  agency's  budget  has 
been  reduced  by  the  White  House. 

The  fiscal  year  2007  budget  request  for  the  BIA  is  $2.33  billion,  a cut 
of  $65  million  from  current  levels.  This  represents  a 2.8  percent 
reduction  in  the  agency's  total  budget  authority. 

Programs  that  took  big  hits  include  construction,  human  services, 
education,  natural  resource  management  and  economic  development.  Others 
were  outright  eliminated,  such  as  the  Johnson  O'Malley  ducation  program. 

Meanwhile,  the  budget  for  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  grew  by  $21.7 
million  to  a total  of  $244.5  million,  representing  a 9.7  percent  increase. 
Of  this  amount,  the  administration  requested  $59.5  million  for  the  Indian 
Land  Consolidation  Program,  an  increase  of  $25.4  million. 

At  a press  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  said  the  budget  would  enable  the  department  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  to  1.4  million  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  She 
emphasized  the  $536.7  million  being  sought  to  continue  the 
administration's  trust  reform  efforts. 

"From  1996  through  2006,  the  department  will  have  invested  $3.4  billion 
in  the  management,  reform  and  improvement  of  Indian  trust  programs," 

Norton  said. 

The  focus  on  trust  has  come  at  the  expense  of  other  Indian  programs. 
Tribal  leaders,  supported  by  key  members  of  Congress,  have  repeatedly 
blasted  the  administration  for  this  approach,  with  renewed  criticism 
coming  after  associate  deputy  secretary  Jim  Cason  late  last  month 
announced  a $3  million  cut  to  the  BIA  in  order  to  pay  for  "unplanned" 
expenses  related  to  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  trust  fund  lawsuit. 

"The  fact  that  the  Cobell  litigation  remains  unsettled  impedes  our 
progress  with  the  federal  government  on  nearly  all  other  issues,"  Joe 
Garcia,  the  new  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  Americans,  said  last 


week  in  his  State  of  Indian  Nations  address. 

At  yesterday's  rollout,  BIA  officials  said  they  worked  closely  with  the 
Tribal  Budget  Advisory  Committee  to  develop  the  budget.  They  said  this 
relationship  led  to  a request  for  $151.7  million  in  contract  support  funds 
an  increase  of  $19.0  million. 

Contract  support  funds  are  used  by  tribes  to  carry  out  self- 
determination  contracts  and  self-governance  compacts  for  programs  and 
services  formerly  managed  by  the  BIA.  Tribes  have  repeatedly  complained  of 
being  shortchanged,  a position  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a 
unanimous  decision  in  2004. 

But  with  no  new  money  coming  into  the  BIA,  the  increase  had  to  be  offset 
with  cuts  elsewhere.  One  of  the  biggest  was  a $16.5  million  elimination  of 
Johnson  O'Malley,  a unique  program  that  helps  Indian  students  who  attend 
public  schools. 

Welfare  assistance  suffered  an  $11.0  million  cut  while  funds  to 
implement  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  were  reduced  by  $742,000.  Several 
natural  resource  programs,  including  irrigation,  rights  protection 
implementation,  tribal  management  development  and  endangered  species,  saw 
cuts . 

Elementary,  secondary  and  post-secondary  education  suffered  a total  cut 
of  $16.3  million.  This  was  offset  by  $9.1  million  increase  to  beef  up  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Program  by  creating  new 
management  positions. 

Community  and  economic  development  also  saw  a reduction  of  $12.6  million 
Road  maintenance  and  community  development  programs  were  cut  by  the 
administration . 

Finally,  school  construction  saw  a $49.3  million  reduction  to  fund  two 
construction  projects  --  the  replacement  of  the  Muckleshoot  Tribal  School 
in  Washington  and  replacement  of  the  Dennehotso  Boarding  School  in  Arizona 
Money  for  this  account,  which  President  Bush  has  called  a priority,  has 
slowed  steadily  over  concerns  that  tribes  are  not  completing  projects  as 
quickly  as  the  White  House  would  like. 

"BIA  programs  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  funded  at  adequate  levels  and 
these  additional  cuts  continue  that  unfortunate  trend,"  said  Rep. 

Stephanie  Herseth  (D-South  Dakota).  "Last  week's  decision  to  extract  legal 
fees  from  BIA  programs  coupled  with  today's  budget  request  is  another 
unjust  disservice  to  Indian  Country" 

Overall,  the  Interior  Department  request  was  $10.5  billion,  a decrease 
of  332  million  or  2.9  percent  below  current  levels.  "Within  the  context  of 
the  president's  plan  to  reduce  the  deficit,  this  budget  will  enable 
Interior  to  fulfill  its  key  responsibilities  through  collaborative 
approaches  and  partnerships,  facilitate  energy  production,  and  continue 
Indian  trust  reform,"  Norton  said. 

In  the  coming  weeks.  Bush  officials  will  be  heading  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
present  and  defend  the  budget.  The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  a hearing  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  on  the  2007  request.  Last  year, 
the  committee  criticized  the  administration  for  shifting  Indian  program 
money  to  trust  reform. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Punishing  Indians  for  wanting  their  money  back 
Guest  commentary 
Louis  Gray 
February  8,  2006 

Some  old  habits  die  hard.  The  Department  of  Interior  just  can't  seem  to 


help  itself.  First  they  lost  billions  of  Indian  trust  funds  and  now 
because  they  refuse  to  settle  or  actually  pay  back  what  they  lost,  stole, 
and  misused,  they  have  decided  to  do  what  they  do  best:  Punish  the  poor. 

Quite  simply,  those  people  must  have  the  heart  of  a lizard  to  continue 
to  mistreat  the  people  they  are  bound  to  serve.  Hate  your  job  but  don't 
hurt  the  defenseless.  Plans  to  cut  social  programs  designed  to  alleviate 
the  ravages  of  abject  poverty  are  insensitive  at  best. 

To  blame  the  Cobell  lawsuit  for  the  multiple  cuts  in  services  is  akin  to 
blaming  African  Americans'  lack  of  riches  as  the  reason  that  ethnic  group 
suffered  so  greatly  from  Katrina.  It  is  the  height  of  insensitivity. 

If  the  BIA  wants  to  cut  funds  from  an  irresponsible  agency,  they  should 
look  no  further  than  the  Office  Special  Trustee  (OST),  which  has  wasted 
more  even  federal  dollars  than  FEMA.  The  fat  and  lazy  should  not  thrive 
while  hungry  Native  Americans  go  wanting. 

Fortunately,  there  are  those  in  Congress  who  agree  and  have  tried  to 
reign  in  OST  when  it  requests  more  money.  Congress  will  once  again  be 
called  upon  to  do  the  right  thing.  Where  else  are  the  poor  punished  for 
seeking  justice? 

The  Department  of  Interior  can't  manage  our  funds,  they  can't  be  trusted 
to  operate  their  own  Internet,  they  can't  admit  their  wrongs,  and  they 
can't  take  care  of  the  very  people  they  obligated  to  serve.  How  much 
longer  will  thoughtful  citizens  allow  the  gang  that  can't  shoot  straight 
to  continue  bungling  their  responsibilities? 
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lack  Abramoff,  RFK  and  Chief  loseph 
Guest  commentary 
Helen  O'Donnell 
February  9,  2006 

Recently,  I sat  through  some  of  the  Congressional  hearings  into  the 
scandal  involving  lack  Abramoff  and  his  arrogant  misuse  of  his  powerful 
position.  At  one  point,  then  retiring  Senator  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell 
scolded  Michael  Scanlon,  a colleague  of  Abramoff' s,  who  had  come  to  the 
hearings  at  the  physical  insistence  of  the  United  States  Marshals.  Scanlon 
responded  to  being  taken  to  task  by  Senator  Nighthorse  Campbell  by  sitting 
in  silence,  taking  the  Fifth  to  all  questions  posed. 

This  situation  reminds  me  of  the  hauntingly  appropriate  words  of  Chief 
loseph  of  the  Nez  Perce,  who  certainly  could  have  been  talking  about  lack 
Abramoff,  Michael  Scanlon  and  the  culture  of  corporate  greed  and  arrogance 
that  has  swept  like  a dark  wind  over  Washington:  "Good  words  do  not  last 
long  unless  they  amount  to  something.  Words  do  not  pay  for  my  dead  people. 
They  do  not  pay  for  my  country,  now  overrun  by  white  men.  They  do  not 
protect  my  father's  grave.  They  do  not  pay  for  all  my  horses  and  cattle. 
Good  words  cannot  give  me  back  my  children.  Good  words  will  not  give  my 
people  good  health  and  stop  them  from  dying.  Good  words  will  not  get  my 
people  a home  where  they  can  live  in  peace  and  take  care  of  themselves.  I 
am  tired  of  talk  that  comes  to  nothing.  It  makes  my  heart  sick  when  I 
remember  all  the  good  words  and  all  the  broken  promises.  There  has  been 
too  much  talking  by  men  who  had  no  right  to  talk." 

In  light  of  Chief  loseph 's  words,  the  heart  of  this  matter  is  about  a 
legacy  of  broken  promises  by  the  US  Government  and  my  fear  is  that  what  is 
going  on  now  in  Washington  is  only  another  chapter  in  that  American  legacy 
of  mistreatment  of  the  American  Indian.  To  be  sure,  both  political  parties 
are  now  touting  reforms,  both  parties  are  making  lots  of  promises  to  the 
American  people  and  to  Native  Americans  and  both  parties  are  doing  a lot 


of  what  they  do  best,  talking  and  making  promises. 

The  media  is  doing  its  usual  job  of  hyping  the  story.  Any  potential 
scandal  that  hits  Republicans  or  Democrats  and  pumps  up  ratings  keeps  a 
good  story  on  the  front  page.  However,  has  the  media  done  any  exposure 
about  the  plight  of  the  average  American  Indian  today?  Has  there  been  any 
real  context  to  the  story  that  up  until  now  has  allowed  Abramoff  et  al  the 
arrogant  assurance  that  American  Indians  are  there  for  the  fleecing?  I've 
searched  through  the  media  reports  and  have  come  to  the  sad  conclusion 
that  the  media,  driven  as  it  seems  to  be  these  days,  by  the  Marketing  and 
Sales  departments  that  the  answer  to  these  questions  about  fair  and 
balanced  reporting  is  a cold  and  clarion  "No."  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  call  the  media  to  task  for  its  failure  to 
expose  what  is  really  at  the  core  of  the  Abramoff  scandal:  our  collective 
failure  to  keep  our  promises  to  American  Indians. 

Some  reforms  will  almost  certainly  be  enacted  after  much  squabbling  and 
playing  to  the  cameras.  Those  reforms  will  be  aimed  at  making  the  US 
government  "better,"  but  they  will  just  as  certainly  not  better  the  basic 
living  situation  for  the  American  Indians.  And  the  long-playing  Washington 
media  game  of  "building  them  up  so  we  can  then  enjoy  taking  them  down" 
will  continue  on  its  way. 

No  one  seems  to  be  asking  the  kind  of  questions  Bobby  Kennedy  would  be 
asking.  No  one.  It  seems  to  me  having  grown  up  around  men  like  my  father 
Kenneth  O'Donnell,  IFK's  Political  Chief  of  Staff,  and  long  time  close 
friend  and  essential  aide  to  Bobby  and  lack  Kennedy,  that  politics  meant 
more  than  just  empty  rhetoric.  For  these  men,  politics  was  a unique  and 
noble  way  through  which  we  could  help  those  most  in  need.  By  the  way  they 
practiced  the  art  of  politics,  they  taught  us  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  be  more,  be  better  and  to  make  a positive  contribution  to  the  life  of 
this  country  and  world  wherever  and  whenever  we  found  the  need  to  do  so, 
especially  if  that  need  was  caused  by  our  own  indifference  or  inaction. 

As  a student  of  politics  and  of  Bobby  Kennedy,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  angrier  and  more  outraged  about  what  really  lies  behind  the 
Abramoff  affair.  It  ought  to  bother  us  a lot  more  than  it  seems  to.  Years 
after  taking  this  country  away  from  Native  Americans  and  herding  them  onto 
reservations  to  live  mostly  in  poverty  and  despair,  it  ought  to  bother  us 
that  we  still  think  so  little  of  them  as  human  beings  that  further 
exploitation  of  American  Indians  is  somehow  "business  as  usual"  in 
Washington  without  rising  to  meet  the  real  challenges  that  still  face  our 
American  Indian  sisters  and  brothers. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  most  American  Indian  Tribes  are  not  rich,  are 
not  well  off  and  day  to  day  existence  is  a struggle.  Most  Indian  tribes 
still  battle  poverty,  lack  of  education,  lack  of  job  opportunities  and  the 
deadly  scourge  of  alcoholism  and  drugs  that  destroy  their  youth  in  record 
numbers.  A few  tribes  have  found  some  wealth  in  the  Casinos  and  that 
somehow  sweeps  aside  our  real  obligation  to  keep  in  this  day  the  promises 
broken  in  days  gone  by. 

These  tribes  don't  want  a hand  out  from  Washington  or  handouts  from 
other  wealthy  tribes  either.  What  they  want,  as  my  father  would  say,  is  "a 
hand  up."  They  want  the  same  opportunities  for  their  children  that  we  have 
for  our  own  children.  They  want  to  live  in  harmony,  peace  and  have 
opportunities  to  build  their  own  unique  future  as  they  see  it.  We  have 
promised  that  they  are  entitled  to  build  a future  true  to  their  heritage 
and  their  ancestry  whatever  that  might  be  for  any  particular  tribe.  Most 
importantly,  as  I discovered  in  a recent  conversation  with  a member  of  the 
Lakota  Tribe  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  I was  invited  to  come  to  the  reservation 
to  "listen  and  learn,  because  nobody  listens  and  so  they  don't  learn.  We 
are  not  asking  for  anything  more  than  asking  you  to  just  listen."  Any  help 
we  provide  must  first  begin  in  their  being  heard  and  understood  as  they 
really  are  and  for  whom  they  really  are. 

Were  he  here  today,  Robert  Kennedy  would  have  listened,  would  have 
learned  and  then  he  would  have  acted.  He  would  have  restrained  himself 
from  wanting  to  hang  lack  Abramoff  and  his  kind  from  the  rafters  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling  in  the  Rotunda  for  using  their  political  position  and 
power  to  exploit  the  least  among  us.  Then,  he  would  have  taken  up  the 
moral  cause  that  more  be  done  now,  not  later,  at  a time  more  convenient  to 


those  responsible  for  the  continuing  plight  of  the  American  Indians.  He 
would  have  insisted  that  we  begin  in  truly  listening  in  order  to  really 
help  resolve  the  broken  promises  between  our  government  and  the  American 
Indian.  He  would  have  personally  visited  that  Lakota  Tribe  and  every  other 
Native  American  community  who  needed  him  and  would  have  him.  Then  he  would 
have  demanded  more  from  us  as  citizens,  from  the  American  Indians 
themselves  but  most  of  all  from  the  center  of  our  government  in  Washington 
Then  he  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  battle  until  he  achie  ved  the 
best  he  could  have  achieved  in  healing  the  divisions  and  mending  the 
promises  that  have  been  broken  for  generations.  As  the  late  lack  Newfield 
once  wrote,  "part  of  Kennedy's  strength  was  that  he  combined  thought  and 
action  in  a way  rare  for  an  American  political  figure  ...  He  understood 
power  and  he  used  it  for  good." 

The  lack  Abramoff  scandal  is  Washington  power  at  its  lowest  and  there  is 
nothing  good  about  it.  Bobby  would  have  made  us  uncomfortable  with  this 
scandal  and  uncomfortable  with  our  lack  of  moral  outrage.  His  sense  of 
injustice  and  outrage  would  have  made  the  corridors  of  power  in  Washington 
shake  and  those  in  power  wince  and  hope  he  was  not  talking  about  them. 

Like  school  children  in  a classroom,  they  would  have  hoped  he  would  not 
notice  them  far  in  the  back.  Then  he  would  have  made  us  all  as  Americans, 
Democrat,  Republican  or  Independent  uncomfortable.  He  would  have  called 
upon  us  to  demand  more  from  ourselves,  from  our  elected  officials  and  he 
would  have  inspired  us  to  change  the  status  quo. 

We  live  in  a time  with  a political  system  so  polarized  between  right  and 
left  that  most  of  us  in  the  middle  feel  left  behind  or  left  out.  We  have  a 
Democratic  party  - a party  my  father  loved  but  would  not  recognize  today. 
Today's  Democrats  are  more  concerned  with  being  liberal  and  grabbing  the 
headlines,  than  being  right  or  righteous  in  their  causes.  It  is  a 
Democratic  party  where  being  opposed  to  anything  that  comes  from  the 
administration  is  more  important  than  being  for  anything  that  would  really 
make  a positive  difference.  The  Abramoff  case  is  a perfect  example  of 
Democrats  crying  foul  but  not  stepping  up  to  make  right  the  string  of 
broken  promises  to  the  American  Indians. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  have  a Republican  party  in  Washington 
led  by  a President  with  high  moral  values,  high  ideals  and  at  critical 
times,  indecisive  about  just  when  to  apply  those  values. 

Lastly,  I was  struck  recently  by  a poll  that  noted  that  most  Americans 
don't  pay  attention  to  the  Abramoff  scandal  or,  if  they  do,  see  it  as  a 
Republican  vs.  Democrat  scandal  because  most  Americans  assume  everyone  in 
Congress  is  up  to  their  neck  in  this  kind  of  corruption.  Most  Americans  do 
not  see  anything  particularly  new  or  unique  in  the  Abramoff  scandal. 
Another  poll  showed  that  Americans  were  saddened  by  the  resulting  despair 
and  continued  slow  progress  and  disarray  in  the  Gulf  Coast,  yet  they  also 
feel  the  Government  is  helpless  to  change  things,  to  move  faster,  or  to 
really  change  the  status  quo.  Bobby  would  have  showed  them  differently. 

Like  many  Americans,  as  a political  Independent,  I find  myself  watching 
all  this  from  the  sidelines.  I feel  part  of  neither  party  nor  happy  with 
anything  much  being  said  politically.  Like  Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perce, 
"I  am  tired  of  talk  that  amounts  to  nothing."  In  the  wake  of  the  Abramoff 
affair,  there  most  likely  will  not  be  any  change,  any  improvement,  just 
more  talk  that  means  little  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  everyday  Americans, 
especially  American  Indians.  This  excess  of  the  Abramoff  scandal  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  Native  Americans  that  were  ripped  off  again,  brought  home 
to  me  how  far  we  have  strayed  from  our  moral  center  and  our  sense  of  truly 
humanizing  values. 

As  Bobby  used  to  say,  "don't  talk  about,  do  it."  So  this  American  has 
decided  to  take  Bobby's  advice  and  to  find  a way  to  channel  the  outrage, 
the  anger  and  the  dissatisfaction  by  establishing  Citizens  Restoration 
Corporation  (CRC).  The  company  set  up  in  memory  of  the  late  Robert  Kennedy 
my  dad  and  Michael  Kennedy  will  work  to  help  those  who  need  a "hand  up, 
not  a hand  out."  We  will  try  to  be  a voice  for  the  voiceless  and  we  will 
try  to  raise  the  issues  that  matter  when  Washington  elites  try  to  drown 
them  out  in  favor  of  the  status  quo. 

While  the  challenges  we  face  are  great,  the  injustices  and  difficulties 
get  no  easier,  this  lifelong  Democrat,  turned  Independent,  and  daughter  of 


Ken  O'Donnell,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  Democratic  political  party  and 
to  this  nation,  has  had  enough. 

I,  like  Chief  Joseph,  am  tired  of  talk  that  means  nothing.  I have 
decided  to  get  off  the  bench  and  take  action.  This  nation  and  the 
political  legacy  which  my  father  helped  to  build  and  that  I too  have 
inherited  is  too  valuable  to  be  left  to  the  likes  of  the  Jack  Abramoffs 
and  their  kind  or  left  to  be  reduced  to  empty  promises  and  political 
rhetoric.  That  is  not  Bobby  Kennedy's  America  or  mine;  and,  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  not  what  being  an  American  is  really  all  about.  My  deepest 
hope  is  that  others  will  find  and  tap  into  the  well  of  moral  goodness 
within  each  and  every  one  of  us,  stand  up  and  take  our  rights  and 
responsibilities  as  Americans  into  our  own  hands  and  make  a positive 
difference  toward  developing  together  a truly  new  frontier  that  embraces 
and  lifts  up  all  who  dwell  within  our  lands.  Join  us  by  reaching  out  to  us 
at  www.citizensrestoration.org. 
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Bush  seeks  $4  billion  for  Indian  Health  Service 
February  7,  2006 

The  Indian  Health  Service  emerged  nearly  unscathed  with  the  release  of 
President  Bush's  fiscal  year  2007  budget  on  Monday. 

Since  the  start  of  the  Bush  administration,  the  IHS  has  seen  steady 
increases.  The  trend  continued  with  a request  of  $4.0  billion,  an  increase 
of  $124  million,  for  the  agency  that  will  provide  health  care  and  services 
to  an  estimated  1.9  million  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  next  year. 

Due  to  the  patient  increase  - the  IHS  user  base  has  grown  by  11.3 
percent  since  2001  --  and  the  rising  cost  of  health  care,  nearly  early 
every  single  program  within  the  IHS  saw  some  sort  of  boost.  For  example, 
clinical  services  grew  by  $147  million  to  $3.0  billion,  preventive  health 
got  an  $8  million  lift  to  $127  million,  contract  support  costs  grew  by  $6 
million  to  $270  million  and  facilities  support  will  see  a $11  million 
increase . 

At  the  same  time,  two  long-standing  areas  of  concern  saw  big  cuts.  First, 
the  administration  is  proposing  to  eliminate  entirely  the  $33  million  for 
urban  Indian  health,  citing  coverage  available  through  other  programs. 

"Unlike  Indian  people  living  in  isolated  rural  areas,  urban  Indians  can 
receive  health  care  through  a wide  variety  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
providers,"  the  budget  document  states. 

Second,  the  request  calls  for  a $20  million  cut  to  construction  of  new 
health  care  facilities.  The  account  would  be  funded  at  $18  million,  down 
from  $38  million  in  2006,  and  down  from  $89  million  in  2005. 

The  elimination  of  urban  Indian  programs  would  affect  major  Indian 
population  centers  such  as  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  where  Sens.  Pete 
Domenici  (R)  and  Jeff  Bingaman  (D)  have  been  fighting  to  save  a clinic.  In 
South  Dakota,  this  would  mean  a loss  of  services  in  Sioux  Falls,  Pierre 
and  Aberdeen,  according  to  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  (D). 

"Essential  programs,  such  as  health  care  and  education,  are  being 
slashed  --  hurting  the  people  that  need  it  most,"  Johnson  said  yesterday. 
"Budgets  are  about  priorities,  and  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
president's  budget  priorities  are  backwards." 

According  to  IHS,  its  priorities  are  to  address  the  increased  cost  of 
health  care,  serve  an  additional  30,000  tribal  members,  expand  into  the 
area  of  Indian  Country  where  care  is  needed  the  most  and  work  with  tribes 
through  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  initiatives  and  through 
the  increased  use  of  information  technology. 


To  meet  the  increased  health  care  needs,  the  budget  supports  four  new 
outpatient  facilities  in  Clinton,  Oklahoma;  Red  Mesa,  Arizona;  Sisseton, 
South  Dakota;  and  St.  Paul,  Alaska.  "A  FY  2006  PART  review  found  that  IHS 
was  effective  in  placing  new  health  care  facilities  in  areas  where  they 
were  most  needed,"  the  budget  states,  referring  to  the  Program,  Assessment 
Rating  Tool  used  by  the  White  House  to  judge  performance. 

The  $18  million  sought  for  health  facility  construction  will  be  used  to 
complete  new  outpatient  facility  in  Komatke,  Arizona.  According  to  IHS, 
the  facility  will  alleviate  "overcrowding"  in  the  Phoenix  Indian  Medical 
Center. 

IHS  is  also  working  on  three  health  initiatives  --  behavioral  health, 
health  promotion/disease  prevention,  and  chronic  disease  management  - in 
partnership  with  tribes.  The  goal  is  to  help  Indian  communities  raise 
their  health  status  and  stem  the  increase  of  chronic  conditions  such  as 
diabetes,  heart  disease  and  cancer  that  are  becoming  increasingly 
prevalent  among  Native  Americans. 

Finally,  IHS  is  part  of  an  initiative  at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  increase  the  use  of  information  technology.  IHS  started 
its  Resource  and  Patient  Management  System  back  in  1984  and  the  system  has 
won  awards  and  received  favorable  reviews. 

Another  IHS  system  - called  Electronic  Health  Record  - has  been  launched 
in  24  IHS  and  tribal  facilities  to  provide  complete  access  to  medical 
records,  patient  scheduling  and  clinical  case  management.  By  the  end  of 
2008,  the  IHS  hopes  to  have  the  system  up  and  running  at  all  locations. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Meet  Oklahoma's  Native  American  caucus 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Native  American  Times 
February  9,  2006 

Thinking  strength  in  numbers,  13  American  Indian  lawmakers  in  the 
Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives  have  formed  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
legislature's  first  ever  Native  American  Caucus. 

Leaders  of  the  caucus  are  Purcell  Republican  and  former  legislator  for 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  Lisa  Billy,  Miami  Democrat  Larry  Glenn,  Tecumseh 
Republican  Shane  3ett  and  Moore  Republican  Paul  Wesselhoft. 

Officials  say  they  formed  the  bi-partisan  group  to  inform  other 
lawmakers  about  Native  American  issues  and  cultivate  a closer  relationship 
with  Oklahoma  tribal  leaders. 

"As  far  as  I know,  it  is  the  first  Native  American  Caucus  in  the  state 
legislature's  history,"  3ett  said.  "Unity  will  allow  us  to  exchange 
information  and  give  a bi-partisan  review  of  legislation  pertinent  to  the 
state's  Native  Americans." 

Echoing  a theme  frequently  heard  in  Oklahoma's  Indian  communities,  Dett 
said  tribes  are  a major  force  in  the  state's  economy. 

"Oklahoma's  tribes  bring  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  state 
through  federal  treaties  and  economic  development,"  3ett  said.  "We  want  to 
usher  in  an  era  of  greater  cooperation  and  increased  economic  prosperity 
between  the  state  and  the  tribes." 

The  caucus  has  scheduled  meetings  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  that 
the  legislature  is  in  session.  The  first  caucus  meeting  is  set  for  Tuesday, 
February  21  at  11:30  a.m.  at  the  Capitol  in  room  432A. 

The  group  also  intends  to  hold  information  luncheons  sponsored  by  the 
various  tribes  so  that  concerns  can  be  addressed  and  tribal  leaders  can 


become  more  acquainted  with  state  representatives. 

In  addition  to  their  participation  at  the  state  level,  Billy,  Dett  and 
fellow  caucus  member  Ray  McCarter,  a Democrat  from  Marlow,  are  members  of 
the  National  Native  American  Caucus.  McCarter  is  the  national  group's 
secretary  while  Billy  and  Dett  are  co-chairs  of  the  economic  development 
committee. 

These  are  the  13  members  of  the  caucus: 

Co-Chair  Rep.  Shane  Dett,  R-Tecumseh  (Cherokee).  According  to  his 
official  biography,  Dett  was  born  on  December  5,  1974,  in  Shawnee, 
Oklahoma.  He  speaks  three  languages  and  worked  two  years  in  Belo  Horizonte 
Brazil  with  Global  Options  International.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Ana 
Carolina  Gomes  and  they  have  a daughter,  Raquel.  Dett  serves  on  the 
Appropriations  and  Budget  Subcommittee  - General  Government  and 
Transportation,  Energy  and  Utility  Regulation  Committee,  Tourism  and 
Recreation  Committee  and  the  Transportation  Committee. 

Co-Chair  Rep.  Lisa  I.  Billy,  R-Purcell  (Chickasaw-Choctaw) . Billy  is  a 
business  owner,  running  Peacemakers,  Inc.  She  has  a Master's  Degree  in 
Education  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  has  received  the  Institute 
of  Child  Advocacy  volunteer  of  the  Year  Award.  Billy  serves  on  the 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  Committee,  the  Appropriations  and  Budget 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Services,  the  Health  and  Human  Services  Committee 
and  the  Transportation  Committee. 

Co-Chair  Rep.  Paul  Wesselhoft,  R-Moore  (Citizen  Pottawatomie). 

Wesselhoft  was  born  in  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  August  16,  1947.  His 
parents  are  Billy  3.  (deceased)  and  Virgie  (Trumbly).  He  is  married  to 
Dudy  (Albright),  and  their  children  are  Dustin  and  Holly.  He  serves  on  the 
Government  Reform,  Agency  Oversight,  and  Administrative  Rules  Committee, 
the  Tourism  and  Recreation  Committee,  the  Veterans  and  Military  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Aerospace  and  Technology  Committee. 

Co-Chair  Rep.  Larry  Glenn,  D-Miami  (Cherokee).  Glenn  was  first  elected 
in  2004  and  reelected  in  2006.  He  serves  on  the  County  and  Municipal 
Government  Committee,  the  Energy  and  Utility  Regulation  Committee  and  the 
Health  and  Human  Services  Committee. 

Liason  Rep.  Ray  McCarter,  D-Marlow  (Chickasaw).  McCarter  was  born  in 
Duncan,  Oklahoma,  on  October  2,  1946.  His  parents  are  Fred  L.  and  Marjean 
(Kimberlin)  McCarter.  He  is  married  to  Kathy  (Bowles),  and  their  children 
are  Tammi  Lynne  and  Clinton.  He  serves  on  the  Appropriations  and  Budget 
Committee,  the  Banking  and  Finance  Committee,  the  Energy  and  Utility 
Regulation  Committee  and  the  Transportation  Committee. 

Rep.  Chris  Benge,  R-Tulsa  (Muscogee  Creek).  Benge  was  born  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  September  9,  1962.  He  is  married  to  Allison  (Fox),  and  their 
children  are  Garrett  and  Hayden.  He  serves  on  the  Appropriations  and 
Budget  Committee,  the  Banking  and  Finance  Committee,  the  Common  Education 
Committee  and  the  Retirement  Laws  Committee. 

Rep.  Rex  Duncan,  R-Sand  Springs  (Choctaw).  Duncan  serves  on  the 
Appropriations  and  Budget  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources  and  Regulatory 
Services,  the  Dudiciary  Committee,  the  Public  Safety  and  Homeland  Security 
Committee  and  the  Veterans  and  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

Rep.  Brian  Bingman,  R-Sapulpa  (Muskogee  Creek).  Bingman  was  born  in 
Tulsa  and  raised  in  Sapulpa.  He  is  married  to  Paula  (Benge)  Bingman.  They 
have  three  children:  Annie,  Blake  (deceased)  and  Rebecca.  He  serves  on  the 
Energy  and  Utility  Regulation  Committee,  the  Transportation  Committee  and 
the  Wildlife  Committee. 

Rep.  Doug  Cox,  R-Grove  (Cherokee).  Cox  serves  on  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Committee,  the  Higher  Education  Committee  and  the  Tourism  and 
Recreation  Committee. 

Rep.  Steve  Martin,  R-Bartlesville  (Cherokee).  Martin  serves  on  the 
Appropriations  and  Budget  Subcommittee  on  Select  Agencies,  the  Banking  and 
Finance  Committee,  the  County  and  Municipal  Government  Committee  and  the 
Tourism  and  Recreation  Committee. 

Rep.  Derry  McPeak,  D-Warner  (Muskogee  Creek).  McPeak  was  born  1946  in 
Checotah.  He  serves  on  the  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  Committee, 
the  Career  and  Technology  Education  Committee  and  the  Government  Reform, 
Agency  Oversight,  and  Administrative  Rules  Committee. 


Rep.  Doug  Miller,  R-Norman  (Cherokee).  Miller  was  born  in  Ardmore, 
Oklahoma,  March  29,  1955.  His  parents  are  Dr.  Dow  and  Billye  (Poynor) 
Miller.  He  is  married  to  April.  Children  are  Braden,  Britton,  Samantha, 
and  Patricia.  He  serves  on  the  Government  Reform,  Agency  Oversight  and 
Administrative  Rules  Committee,  the  Health  and  Human  Services  Committee, 
the  Dudiciary  Committee  and  the  Tourism  and  Recreation  Committee. 

Rep.  Daniel  Sullivan,  R-Tulsa  (Choctaw).  Sullivan  serves  on  the  Common 
Education  Committee,  the  Health  and  Human  Services  Committee,  the 
Dudiciary  Committee  and  the  Public  Safety  and  Homeland  Security  Committee. 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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'I'm  embarrassed  for  my  state' 

By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 
Star-Tribune  correspondent 
February  6,  2006 

LANDER  - Discrimination  against  American  Indians  is  alive  and  well  in 
Wyoming,  says  the  superintendent  of  Fremont  County  School  District  14. 

Michelle  Hoffman  told  state  lawmakers  last  week  that  as  students  from 
the  Wyoming  Indian  district  have  traveled  around  the  state  in  activities, 
they  have  encountered  behavior  ranging  from  ignorant,  insensitive  actions 
by  students  at  other  schools  to  outright,  in-your-face  racism. 

"It  has  to  stop,"  Hoffman  told  the  Select  Committee  on  Tribal  Relations. 
"I'm  embarrassed  for  my  state." 

Hoffman's  comments  unleashed  a series  of  complaints  and  painful  stories 
from  the  audience. 

Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  resident  Sandra  C' Bearing  told  the 
legislators  that  her  son,  Al,  was  attending  Chadron  State  University  in 
Nebraska  on  a basketball  scholarship.  When  he  learned  that  Chadron 's  men's 
basketball  team  would  travel  to  Laramie  to  play  the  University  of  Wyoming 
Cowboys,  he  obtained  several  tickets  to  the  game  and  sent  them  to  his 
mother. 

Yet  when  the  C' Bearing  family  presented  their  tickets  at  the  basketball 
arena,  they  were  challenged  by  UW  staff,  questioned  where  they  got  the 
tickets  and  forced  to  wait  until  the  tickets'  authenticity  could  be 
verified,  she  said. 

"We  missed  the  warm-up  period  when  I wanted  to  take  photos  of  my  son," 
C'Bearing  said. 

Once  the  tickets  were  verified,  the  C'Bearing  family  was  admitted,  and 
they  took  their  seats  behind  the  media  tables  at  courtside.  Again,  they 
were  challenged  by  UW  staff  and  told  they  couldn't  sit  there,  she  said. 
When  the  ticket  stubs  proved  those  were  indeed  their  seats,  the  UW  staffer 
backed  off. 

That  wasn't  the  end  of  it,  she  said.  Throughout  the  game,  there  were 
rude  comments  about  her  son's  long  hair,  war  whoops  from  the  stands  and  a 
number  of  UW  students  aiming  "arrows"  at  her  son  in  imitation  of  someone 
using  a bow  and  arrow. 

In  a statement  released  by  the  UW  Media  Relations  Office,  Athletic 
Director  Gary  Barta  said:  "The  Chadron  State  game  was  in  early  November, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  UW  was  aware  of  concerns  about  inappropriate 
behavior  related  to  that  game.  We  want  to  make  attendance  at  Cowboy 
basketball  games  an  enjoyable  experience  for  everyone  who  attends  and 
deeply  regret  it  when  the  experience  is  not  satisfactory. 

"More  importantly,  UW  will  not  tolerate  discriminatory  behavior  on  our 
campus.  We  will  contact  the  family  and  thoroughly  review  their  concerns  to 


determine  whether  a response  by  the  university  should  be  undertaken." 

Allison  Sage,  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  liaison  to  the  governor's  office, 
said  that  when  he  took  a Wyoming  history  course  at  UW,  he  studied  from 
three  required  books.  Among  all  those  pages  of  information,  he  said,  was  a 
page  and  a half  about  Indians,  and  that  mostly  consisted  of  stereotyped 
comments  about  savages. 

"History  can  hurt,"  said  Kassel  Weeks,  a member  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone 
Business  Council,  especially  when  he  learned  how  his  people  have  been 
treated  over  the  years. 

Several  students  from  a government  class  at  Wyoming  Indian  School  said 
they  were  surprised  at  how  fundamentally  ignorant  their  white  friends  were 
about  the  Wind  River  reservation  and  the  tribes,  even  when  they  live  right 
next  door  in  Riverton  or  Lander. 

"I  think  the  only  solution  is  through  education"  of  students  and 
teachers  alike  throughout  the  state,  Hoffman  said. 

She  said  she  had  invited  teachers  from  a couple  of  schools  where  there 
were  discriminatory  incidents  to  come  to  Wyoming  Indian  School  for  a crash 
course  in  Indian  culture  and  history.  The  next  time  her  students  visit 
those  schools,  she  hopes  they'll  receive  a better  reception,  because  those 
teachers  will  have  shared  what  they  learned. 

"It  falls  on  us  to  provide  the  training,  when  all  teachers  should  have 
this  training,"  Hoffman  said. 

She's  looking  north,  toward  Montana,  for  inspiration  of  what  could 
happen  someday  in  Wyoming.  Hoffman  praised  Montana's  Indian  Education  for 
All,  a program  that  educates  all  Montana  school  children  about  American 
Indian  history  and  culture. 

The  Montana  program  received  $3.4  million  from  the  Legislature  last  year 
to  develop  a statewide  curriculum  that  can  be  woven  into  the  fabric  of  K- 
12  public  education,  recognizing  the  12  tribes  that  call  Montana  home. 

The  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  led  by  Superintendent  Linda 
McCullough,  has  a plan  for  curriculum  development  and  teacher  training.  In 
a Friday  telephone  interview,  McCullough  said  the  program  is  not  simply  to 
educate  Indian  students  about  their  cultures  and  histories,  but  to  educate 
the  entire  state. 

Brodie  Farquhar  is  a freelance  writer  based  in  Lander. 

He  can  be  reached  at  brodiefarquhar@hotmail.com. 

Copyright  c.  1995-2006  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Lee  Enterprises. 
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You  don't  know  lack 
Guest  editorial 
Tex  Hall 

February  3,  2006 

I decided  to  write  this  column  because,  before  this  whole  Abramoff  affai 
goes  any  further,  America  needs  to  hear  from  American  Indians  themselves. 

There  are  three  points  that  I want  to  the  country  to  hear:  First,  we 
condemn  the  corruption  associated  with  Abramoff;  second,  we  support 
wholeheartedly  the  need  for  lobbying  reform;  and  third,  and  most  important 
America  needs  to  understand  that  this  scandal  is  deflecting  attention  from 
an  even  more  important  scandal  - the  poverty  on  Indian  reservations. 

If  the  American  people  could  get  Congress  to  focus  on  the  third-world 
health  care,  crumbling  schools,  washed-out  roads,  diabetes,  suicide  and 
domestic  violence  rates  that  plague  Indian  reservations  - with  the  same 
intensity  that  they  are  bringing  to  lobbying  reform  - then  maybe  millions 
of  American  Indians  who  live  far  away  from  Washington,  D.C.,  could  go  to 
bed  thinking  that  the  federal  government  actually  works. 


Now  that  I think  about  it,  as  long  as  the  Dustice  Department  is 
investigating  what  happened  to  all  of  Abramoff's  money,  maybe  they  could 
investigate  what  happened  to  all  the  treaty  promises  that  have  been  broken 
Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  despite  the  promise  of  doctors  and  hospitals 
in  exchange  for  our  land,  the  government,  according  to  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  spends  more  than  twice  as  much  on  average  for  prisoner 
health  care  than  for  Indian  health  care? 

Let  me  get  back  to  my  first  point.  Everyone  knows  that  bribing  public 
officials  is  wrong.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  ingrained  in  political 
culture  that,  to  gain  access  to  elected  officials,  you  have  to  agree  to 
play  by  Washington's  rules.  Maybe  Ralph  Reed  said  it  best:  "In  public 
policy,"  he  wrote,  "it  matters  less  who  has  the  best  arguments  and  more 
who  gets  heard  - and  by  whom." 

Enter  lack  Abramoff.  Along  with  his  friends  and  associates,  he  targeted 
a handful  - six,  to  be  exact  - of  Indian  tribes  to  finance  his  empire  on 
the  Potomac.  What,  exactly,  happened?  As  far  as  I can  tell,  the  Abramoff 
crew  took  advantage  of  the  Indian  tribes'  goodwill  and  bankrolls  to  the 
tune  of  $82  million  in  order  to  pay  for  their  own  mansions,  exotic  trips 
and  think  tanks  - you  get  the  picture.  Which  is:  A few  Indian  tribes  get 
scammed,  a bunch  of  lobbyists  and  congressmen  and  staff  get  greedy  (and 
later  nailed),  some  promises  get  made  and  a casino  gets  shut  down,  and 
then  Congress  starts  falling  over  itself  to  enact  lobbying  reform. 
Meanwhile,  nearly  all  federal  Indian  health  care,  education,  housing, 
water,  energy,  heating  and  roads  programs  are  getting  cut. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  say:  We  were  cheated.  Maybe  if  Indian  tribes  were 
remotely  benefiting  from  Abramoff's  schemes,  then  those  beating  their 
chests  about  the  taint  of  tribal  casino  money  might  have  a leg  to  stand  on 
The  fundamental  mistake  they  are  making,  however,  is  that  Indian  tribes 
are  somehow  running  around  waving  fistfuls  of  cash  in  the  air.  Sure,  there 
are  some  wealthy  tribes  out  there.  But  only  20  percent  of  Indian  casinos 
are  doing  really  well,  according  to  Indian  Country  Today;  the  rest  are 
only  marginally  profitable.  The  reality,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau,  is  that  Native  Americans  still  live  in  poverty  at  a rate  more  than 
twice  the  national  average.  We  have  the  same  economic  disparity  problems 
that  we  had  before  Abramoff,  and  I bet  we  are  going  to  have  the  same 
problems  after  Abramoff. 

Meanwhile,  what  exactly  is  happening  to  the  message  of  tribal  leaders 
and  advocates  fighting  day-to-day  to  improve  our  living  conditions  on  the 
reservations?  That  message  is  getting  lost.  Which  brings  me  to  my  second 
point  - Congress  really  does  need  to  reform.  Indian  Country  supports 
lobbying  reform  as  much  as  anyone.  Think  about  it  - Indians  are  the  ones 
who  were  cheated  in  this  deal  and  are  now  being  blamed.  It  doesn't  take  a 
degree  in  rocket  science  (or  anthropology)  to  see  that  the  system  is  not 
working  in  our  favor. 

Fortunately,  this  can  change.  I am  glad  that  such  public  officials  as 
Sens.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  believe  that 
government  can  do  better  and  are  willing  to  fight  the  system  to  make  it  so 
Let's  end  lavish  junkets,  football  skybox  seats  and  five-star  dinners. 

Most  important,  let's  make  this  a fair  game.  Why  shouldn't  Ryan  Wilson  - 
who,  as  president  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Association,  is 
fighting  for  decent  Indian  school  meals  and  the  same  basic  textbooks  that 
other  American  children  get  - have  the  same  access  to  congressional 
leadership  as  the  head  of  a Fortune  500  corporation? 

But  let's  also  be  clear  on  one  thing:  Neither  Indian  tribes  nor  casinos 
are  the  problem.  If  you  listened  to  our  critics,  you'd  think  that 
corruption  in  Washington  was  a phenomenon  that  began  in  1988,  after 
Congress  passed  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  Indian  tribes  are 
governments,  just  like  states,  counties  and  cities.  Therefore,  any 
lobbying  reform  must  deal  with  tribes  in  the  same  manner  as  it  treats 
other  governments. 

Remember,  we  didn't  make  up  these  rules.  Of  course,  we  are  more  than 
happy  to  join  in  and  help  improve  the  system.  In  return,  all  we  ask  is 
that  we  be  treated  fairly,  and  that  the  United  States  live  up  to  the 
promises  it  made  to  us. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  reform  to  us  really  means  safe  schools,  access  to 


doctors,  living  to  age  80,  roads,  heating  and  electricity,  as  well  as 
opportunity  for  our  children.  If  by  now  you  don't  know  that,  then  you 
don't  know  lack. 


Tex  Hall  is  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  Arikara  Nation  in  North  Dakota 
and  a former  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Ohkay  Owingeh  gov.  addresses  Legislature 
By  Walter  Rubel  Santa  Fe  Bureau  Chief 
February  8,  2006 

loe  Garcia,  governor  of  the  newly  renamed  Ohkay  Owingeh  pueblo,  told 
legislators  Tuesday  that  Native  Americans  throughout  the  nation  are  coming 
together  to  address  their  problems. 

Garcia  was  recently  named  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians.  He  said  the  state  of  the  Indian  nations  was  strong,  because  of 
the  battles  they  have  had  to  fight.  Those  battles  continue,  he  said. 

"It's  not  just  language.  It's  not  just  culture.  It's  not  just  tradition. 
It's  for  our  sovereignty  - that  sovereign  right  given  to  us  by  the  great 
spirit  that  put  us  on  this  earth,"  Garcia  said. 

He  urged  inf rastructure  improvements  in  Indian  country,  saying  without 
infrastructure  there  can  be  no  economic  development.  And,  he  praised  New 
Mexico  for  its  recent  Indian  education  statement  and  other  efforts  to 
improve  the  education  of  Native  American  students. 

Also  Tuesday,  the  Senate  passed  a joint  memorial  honoring  Garcia  for  his 
election  as  president  and  recognizing  the  name  change  of  the  former  San 
Duan  Pueblo  on  what  was  Native  American  Day  in  the  Legislature. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
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Leasing  Away  a Nation:  The  Legacy  of  the  Catawba  Indian  Land  Leases' 

By  Erin  Simpson  - For  The  Lancaster  News 
February  7,  2006 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  years  about  the  Catawba  Indian  Nation. 
The  tribe's  land  lawsuits  of  the  1980s  and  the  subsequent  settlement  in 
1993  was  one  of  South  Carolina's  longest  running  conflicts. 

However,  little  has  been  written  about  the  early  land  leasing,  which  was 
the  source  of  more  than  two  centuries  of  disagreements.  A new  book, 
"Leasing  Away  a Nation:  The  Legacy  of  the  Catawba  Indian  Land  Leases,"  by 
historian  Louise  Pettus'  provides  a thorough  account  of  the  controversial 
land  lease  system  and  an  analysis  of  how  and  why  it  fell  apart. 

Pettus,  a retired  Winthrop  University  professor  and  author  of  several 
books  about  the  history  of  this  region,  wanted  to  discover  more  about  the 
early  white  settlers,  their  Catawba  Indian  landlords  and  the  leasing 


system  that  existed  from  1763  to  1840.  To  gather  information  for  her  book, 
Pettus  spent  one  to  two  days  a week  for  nine  months  at  the  state  archives 
in  Columbia,  combing  through  thousands  of  documents. 

"In  the  book,  I stressed  the  earliest  part  of  the  conflict.  There  were 
no  newspaper  accounts,"  she  said. 

Since  there  were  no  accounts  of  the  names  and  examples  of  the  types  of 
leases,  Pettus  had  her  work  cut  out  for  her  piecing  together  the  history. 

The  result  of  her  research  is  an  easily  readable  narrative  about  a 
critical  chapter  in  American  history  - the  land  acquisition  by  settlers 
from  Native  Americans  and  the  repercussions  that  followed. 

The  settlers  were  often  eager  to  take  control  of  the  land.  By  1811,  land 
leases  lasted  99  years,  resulting  in  the  land  passing  down  through 
families  or  being  sublet  and  sold,  making  it  difficult  for  the  Catawba 
Indians  to  collect  on  their  leases. 

"There  were  no  rules,"  Pettus  said.  "The  Indians  had  the  burden  of 
tracking  and  collecting  the  debt.  They  could  not  get  help  from  the  central 
government . 

"They  became  outnumbered  by  the  white  settlers  and  people  dodged 
payments  or  would  pay  with  old  clothes  or  whiskey,"  she  said.  "The 
settlers  took  advantage  of  them  with  numbers  and  power." 

While  the  system  may  have  been  advantageous  to  the  settlers,  Pettus 
gives  a balanced  portrayal,  including  accounts  of  white  men  who  helped  the 
tribe,  writing  petitions  and  taking  them  to  Columbia. 

"It  was  the  leasing  system  at  fault,  not  so  much  the  people  in  either  of 
the  two  groups,"  she  said. 

To  complete  the  study,  Pettus  created  a chronological  listing  of  where 
the  different  land  leases  were  located,  who  leased  them,  what  they  paid 
and  the  numbers  of  acres  leased.  The  vague  information  listed  on  the 
leases  and  deeds  found  in  the  archives  made  this  a difficult  and  time- 
consuming  task. 

"On  the  lease,  it  would  be  listed  as  'on  the  great  road'  which  is  now 
U.S.  521,  or  'on  the  water'  being  the  Catawba  River  or  other  area  creeks," 
she  said. 

Profits  from  the  sale  of  the  book  will  go  to  Katawba  Valley  Land  Trust 
and  the  Nation  Ford  Land  Trust,  both  working  to  preserve  local  land  in  its 
natural  state. 

For  more  information  about  the  book,  call  Lindsay  Pettus  at  285-9455  or 
visit  the  Katawba  Valley  Land  Trust  office  at  106  E.  Meeting  St. 
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Cayugas  pay  taxes  to  advance  trust  application  process 
February  10,  2006 

AUBURN,  N.Y.  - Seneca  and  Cayuga  counties  will  lose  millions  of  dollars 
and  be  prevented  from  enforcing  laws  if  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New 
York  is  allowed  to  put  its  lands  into  federal  trust,  officials  said  Friday. 

The  counties  made  their  arguments  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
submitting  reports  that  showed  in  the  first  year  they  would  lose  about 
$85,000  combined  in  property  tax  revenue. 

Depending  on  the  rate  of  tax  growth,  those  yearly  losses  could  climb  to 
as  much  as  $15  million  between  the  two  counties. 

Friday  was  the  deadline  for  the  counties  and  the  state  to  file 
opposition  statements  to  the  Cayuga's  trust  application. 

The  New  York  Cayugas  have  applied  to  put  all  their  land  holdings  in  the 
two  counties  into  federal  trust,  which  if  approved,  would  make  them  exempt 


from  taxes,  local  laws  and  zoning  regulations. 

On  Thursday,  the  tribe  paid  more  than  $178,000  in  delinquent  and  current 
property  taxes,  a required  step  in  the  application  process.  Until  then, 
the  Cayugas  had  refused  to  pay  taxes,  maintaining  their  land  should  be 
tax-free  because  it  lies  in  their  ancestral  homeland  in  both  counties. 

"The  issue  is  not  the  taxes  past  due,  but  the  taxes  that  will  never  be 
paid  if  the  land  is  taken  into  trust,"  said  Robert  Shipley,  chairman  of 
the  Seneca  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

The  tribe  owns  high-stakes  video  gaming  halls,  which  they  have 
temporarily  closed,  and  combination  gas  stations  and  convenience  stores  in 
Seneca  Falls  and  Union  Springs.  The  Cayugas  also  own  a car  wash,  a 
campground  and  two  parcels  of  vacant  land. 

Shipley  said  the  counties  also  lose  sales  tax  revenue  from  the  Cayugas' 
businesses.  It  cost  Seneca  County  alone  about  $200,000  in  lost  sales  tax 
revenues  in  2005,  he  said. 

Putting  the  Cayuga's  land  into  trust  status  also  would  result  in  a 
"checkerboarding"  effect  and  "serious  jurisdiction  problems  and  conflicts 
of  land  use,"  the  counties  said  in  their  report. 

A public  hearing  on  the  trust  application  is  scheduled  March  in  Seneca 
Falls . 

The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  a co-plaintiff  in  the  land  claim, 
owns  a 239-acre  farm  in  Aurelius.  It  pays  taxes  on  the  property  but  has 
not  applied  to  put  the  land  into  trust. 

A federal  appeals  court  last  year  dismissed  the  Cayugas'  land  claim  to 
some  64,000  acres  in  both  counties  and  nullified  a $247.9  million  court 
awarded  jointly  to  the  two  tribes.  The  court  said  the  tribes  waited  too 
long  to  reclaim  the  land. 

The  U.S.  Dustice  Department  has  joined  the  Cayugas  in  petitioning  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  circuit  court  decision. 
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Bonneville  Power  Administration  terminates  Fish  Passage  Center 
by:  Staff  Reports  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  6,  2006 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - Leaders  of  the  Columbia  River  treaty-fishing  tribes  on 
Ian.  26  roundly  condemned  a decision  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  vanquish  a long-serving  science  center. 

The  20-year-old  Fish  Passage  Center  had  provided  critical  technical  data 
to  the  state  and  federal  agencies  and  tribes  that  protect  and  manage 
Columbia  River  salmon  runs  and  fisheries.  BPA  announced  its  plan  to 
transfer  the  functions  of  the  FPC  to  new  entities  at  a briefing  to  the 
Northwest  Power  and  Conservation  Council,  whose  fish  and  wildlife  program 
requires  the  FPC  be  funded  by  BPA.  The  loss  of  the  FPC  strips  the  Columbia 
Basin  treaty  tribes  as  well  as  the  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana  of  their  ability  to  fully  participate  in 
regional  salmon  recovery  efforts. 

"Today's  decision  is  the  result  of  a terribly  flawed  process  that 
started  from  a false,  predetermined  conclusion  - that  the  Fish  Passage 
Center  needed  to  be  replaced,"  said  Rebecca  Miles,  chairman  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribal  executive  committee.  "[Ian.  25],  a White  House  official  spoke 
to  the  region  about  sharing  responsibility  in  rebuilding  salmon  runs  and 
argued  that  hydroelectric  impacts  had  been  addressed.  Today  a federal 
agency,  BPA,  shuts  down  an  established,  efficient  science  center  and 
shifts  the  work  to  an  assemblage  of  less  experienced  and  unproven  entities 
virtually  guaranteeing  that  the  regional  collaborative  effort  will  suffer, 
perhaps  flat  out  fail.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words." 

In  November  2005,  Sen.  Larry  Craig,  R-Idaho,  inserted  language  into  the 


Energy  & Water  appropriations  report  to  direct  the  BPA  and  the  Northwest 
Power  and  Conservation  Council  to  halt  funding  of  the  FPC  and  transfer  its 
functions  to  another  entity  in  the  region  within  120  days.  Despite 
numerous  requests  by  tribes,  states,  business  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Northwest  congressional  delegation  to  keep  the  FPC  intact,  Craig's 
language  was  included  in  the  final  Energy  & Water  appropriations  report 
and  signed  into  law  on  Nov.  19. 

The  announcement  came  just  days  after  salmon-based  businesses  and 
conservation  groups  filed  a lawsuit  asserting  that  BPA's  decision  to 
shutter  the  FPC  unlawfully  circumvents  the  Northwest  Power  Act  because  the 
report  language  does  not  have  the  force  of  law. 

"This  raises  huge  questions  about  the  authorities  of  States  and  Tribes 
to  access  the  best  scientific  data  and  manage  a regional  resource,"  added 
Miles.  "Congress  was  clear  26  years  ago  when  it  passed  the  Northwest  Power 
Act  laying  out  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  tribes  and  federal  and 
state  fishery  agencies.  If  this  stands,  it  says  that  any  member  of 
Congress,  behind  closed  doors,  can  undo  a decades-long  effort  with  words 
hidden  in  a legislative  report." 

Authorized  by  the  Northwest  Power  Act,  and  operating  for  the  past  20 
years,  the  FPC  collected,  analyzed  and  made  public  vital  information  about 
salmon  and  steelhead  numbers  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers.  State  and 
tribal  decision-makers  rely  heavily  on  the  information  provided  by  the  FPC 
to  analyze  the  impact  of  hydro  operations  on  salmon.  The  loss  of  the 
independent  science  it  provides  comes  at  a crucial  time  for  the  region. 
This  information  will  be  especially  critical  during  the  next  year  of 
court-ordered  salmon  recovery  negotiations  between  the  states,  tribes,  BPA 
and  the  Bush  administration. 

"We  have  just  begun  to  identify  the  substantive,  dense,  technical 
questions  that  would  lead  to  a long-awaited  court-approved  federal  salmon 
plan,"  said  Olney  Patt  Dr.,  chairman  of  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal 
Fish  Commission.  "The  Fish  Passage  Center  is,  hands  down,  the  science 
agency  best  suited  to  take  on  that  work.  Hopefully  the  legal  challenge  can 
clarify  this  and  bring  common  sense  back  to  the  matter." 
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Fake  Indian  Art  Prompts  Verification  Plan 
By  SUSAN  MONTOYA  BRYAN 
Associated  Press  Writer 
February  11,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Duanita  L.  Peters  sits  on  a sidewalk  beneath  the 
historic  portal  in  Albuquerque's  Old  Town,  hoping  the  few  tourists 
wandering  the  plaza  will  stop  to  look  at  her  handmade  turquoise  earrings 
and  necklaces. 

A proposal  under  consideration  by  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  could  make 
things  easier  for  the  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  resident  and  other  American 
Indian  artists  who  rely  on  their  crafts  to  make  a living. 

Rep.  Patricia  Lundstrom's  bill  would  set  aside  funding  for  the  state 
Licensing  and  Regulation  Department  to  study  and  propose  rules  to 
establish  a certification  stamp  for  arts  and  crafts  made  by  Indians  in  New 
Mexico.  The  aim  is  to  boost  sales  and  ensure  the  expanding  market  isn't 
tainted  by  fakes. 

One  other  state,  Alaska,  sponsors  a similar  program  guaranteeing  buyers 
that  items  bearing  a "Silver  Hand"  seal  are  handcrafted  by  an  Alaskan 
Eskimo,  Aleut  or  other  Indian  artist. 


The  New  Mexico  legislation  stems  from  complaints  about  imitation  art 
sold  in  Santa  Fe  and  Gallup,  which  is  known  as  a hub  for  collectible 
jewelry  produced  by  artists  from  nearby  Zuni  Pueblo,  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
the  Hopi  reservation  in  eastern  Arizona. 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  proposal.  The  Legislature  adjourns  Thursday 
and  a $70,000  appropriation  to  study  the  certification  plan  is  tied  up  in 
a budget  bill  that's  been  criticized  by  Gov.  Bill  Richardson. 

State  and  federal  laws  already  prohibit  misrepresenting  fake  Indian  art 
or  jewelry  as  authentic,  but  Lundstrom,  a Democrat  from  Gallup,  said  they 
aren't  enough.  "It's  a big  problem.  There's  no  way  to  regulate  it." 

The  Indian  art  market  has  estimated  sales  of  more  than  $1  billion 
nationally. 

Squash  blossom  necklaces  and  bolo  ties  can  be  found  at  roadside  stands 
across  the  Navajo  Nation,  which  spans  parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah.  Trading  posts  along  Route  66  in  western  New  Mexico  sell  baskets  and 
rugs  as  well  as  jewelry  from  the  Zuni  and  Hopi  tribes.  Shops  in  plazas  in 
Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  are  filled  with  fetish  necklaces,  silver 
bracelets,  rings,  sand  paintings,  pottery  and  kachinas. 

Some  already  come  with  cards  that  read:  "Certificate  of  authenticity. 
Guaranteed  Native  American  made." 

"With  the  stamp  (under  consideration),  that  is  like  icing  on  the  cake," 
said  Michael  Cerletti,  New  Mexico's  tourism  secretary. 

"It  would  be  like  the  Good  Housekeeping  seal  of  approval,"  said  Cerletti, 
adding  that  Indian  culture  is  one  of  the  top  reasons  people  visit  the 
state . 

Michael  Garcia,  a lapidary  artist  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Southwestern 
Association  for  Indian  Arts,  said  previous  attempts  at  a certification 
program  in  New  Mexico  didn't  work. 

"To  me,  the  problem  is  not  with  identifying  the  art  and  who  makes  it. 

The  problem  is  the  fakes.  They  need  to  stop  it  at  the  borders,"  he  said. 

Garcia  stopped  making  jewelry  in  the  late  1970s  because  imported 
imitation  pieces  flooded  the  U.S.  market.  He  started  up  again  after  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act,  which  prohibits  sellers  from  misrepresenting 
imitation  art  or  jewelry  as  genuine,  was  passed  in  1990. 

But  he  still  hears  instances  of  Indian  work  being  copied.  "I  call  it 
ripping  off  a culture,"  he  said. 

A key  to  stopping  the  market  from  being  infiltrated  by  fakes  is 
awareness,  Garcia  said. 

"Know  who  you're  buying  from.  Buy  direct  from  the  artist.  If  you  buy 
from  a gallery,  ask  where  the  artist  is  from,"  he  said. 

Garcia  and  the  arts  association  are  working  to  get  Indian  artists  more 
involved  with  museums  and  galleries  nationwide  to  open  markets  and  educate 
buyers . 

And  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  which  oversees  the  federal  act,  is 
working  with  attorneys  general  on  brochures  aimed  at  protecting  authentic 
Indian  art. 

Garcia  and  others  pointed  out  that  Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque's  Old  Town  and 
other  tourist  destinations  would  not  be  what  they  are  today  without  Indian 
art . 

"My  customers  come  here  for  the  art,  especially  the  art,"  said  Tom  Baker, 
owner  of  Tanner  Chaney  Gallery  in  Albuquerque.  "It's  huge.  How  do  you  put 
a price  tag  on  it?" 
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Grants  promote  Indian  education 
By  The  Associated  Press 
February  9,  2006 

HELENA  - Nearly  two  dozen  schools  across  Montana  have  received  the  latest 
round  of  state  grants  to  help  them  implement  Indian  Education  for  All,  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  said  Wednesday. 

The  grants  range  from  $12,000  to  $26,000  and  are  used  by  schools  to 
develop  resource  materials  and  professional  development  opportunities. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Linda  McCulloch  said. 

Resources  developed  by  those  schools  will  be  offered  to  other  districts 
as  part  of  the  state's  ongoing  efforts  to  implement  Indian  Education  for 
All,  a 1999  constitutional  mandate  that  went  largely  unfunded  until  last 
year. 

The  mandate  requires  that  all  public  school  students  - not  just  American 
Indians  - be  taught  about  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  state's  Indian 
tribes . 

"These  grants  will  help  the  education  community  meet  its  constitutional 
obligation  to  increase  awareness  and  understanding  about  American  Indians 
in  Montana,"  McCulloch  said.  "All  students  need  to  learn  about  the  history, 
culture  and  current  situations  of  Montana's  Tribal  Nations." 

The  latest  grant  recipients  are:  Arlee  Elementary  and  High  School,  Avon 

Consortium  School,  Billings  Elementary  School  District,  Box  Elder 

Elementary  School,  Browning  Elementary  and  High  School,  Canyon  Creek 

Elementary  School,  Cut  Bank  Elementary  and  High  School,  Great  Falls  High 

School,  Havre  Elementary  School,  Hays-Lodge  Pole  K-12  School,  Heart  Butte 
High  School,  Lame  Deer  Elementary  School,  Missoula  County  Public  Schools, 
Rocky  Boy  Elementary  and  High  School,  Ronan  Elementary  and  High  School,  St. 
Ignatius  K-12  School  and  Spring  Creek  Consortium  Schools. 
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St.  Paul  Travelers  Introduces  Tribal  Workers  Compensation  Product 
for  Indian  Tribes  and  Their  Enterprises 
February  9,  2006 

SAINT  PAUL,  Minn. --(BUSINESS  WIRE)--Feb.  9,  2006--St.  Paul  Travelers 
(NYSE:STA  - News)  today  introduced  a Tribal  Workers  Compensation  product 
for  Indian  tribes  and  their  enterprises.  This  product  is  specifically 
designed  for  federally-recognized  Indian  tribes  that  have  a tribal 
ordinance  which  requires  employers  to  pay  benefits  to  their  employees  for 
employment- related  bodily  injury. 

St.  Paul  Travelers  Tribal  Workers  Compensation  differs  from  other 
workers  compensation  products  in  the  marketplace  because  the  policy 
correlates  with  the  worker  injury  plan  established  by  the  tribe's 
ordinance  rather  than  individual  state  laws.  "Indian  tribes  generally  are 
not  subject  to  state  workers  compensation  laws  and  systems  so  they  may 
elect  to  enact  ordinances  to  establish  an  employee  injury  plan,"  said  lack 
Goodwin,  president.  Public  Sector  Services.  "These  ordinances  may  have 
different  benefit  levels  and  per-employee  caps  than  state  law  and  may 
allow  administration  of  the  benefits  within  the  tribal  healthcare  system 
and  tribal  court." 

Part  of  the  claim  service  provided  through  Tribal  Workers  Compensation 
includes  access  to  a staff  of  dedicated  nurses  to  help  injured  employees 
return  to  work.  In  addition,  tribal  employers  can  work  with  claim 
employees  that  are  experienced  in  handling  tribal  claims. 


"We're  constantly  seeking  ways  to  enhance  our  product  offerings  for 
tribal  governments  and  enterprise  operations/'  said  Goodwin.  "We  believe 
our  Tribal  Workers  Compensation  product  addresses  the  needs  and  exposures 
of  American  Indian  communities." 

Tribal  Workers  Compensation  is  currently  available  to  policyholders  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Washington  and  will  be  expanded  to  select  states 
throughout  the  year. 

St.  Paul  Travelers  Public  Sector  Services  is  a market  leader  in 
providing  property  and  casualty  insurance  for  Indian  tribes  and  their 
enterprises . 

St.  Paul  Travelers  is  a leading  provider  of  property  and  casualty 
insurance.  For  more  information,  visit  www.stpaultravelers.com. 
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Tribe  seeks  to  form  energy  company 
By  Gazette  News  Services 

HAVRE  - The  Chippewa  Cree  tribal  council  wants  to  form  an  energy  company 
to  drill  for  natural  gas  in  an  effort  to  earn  more  money  than  it  does  by 
leasing  the  land  to  gas  companies  and  charging  royalties. 

Tribal  attorney  Dan  Belcourt  said  the  tribe  wants  to  exert  more 
authority  over  its  resources. 

"We  want  to  be  the  company,  the  developer,  the  whole  nine  yards," 

Belcourt  said. 

He  said  the  company,  Chippewa  Cree  Tribal  Energy,  is  still  in  the 
planning  stage. 

Tony  Belcourt,  director  of  Chippewa  Cree  Tribal  Energy  and  former  tribal 
council  member,  said  tribal  leaders  want  to  provide  natural  gas  to  an 
ethanol  plant  planned  by  the  tribe. 

Dan  Belcourt  said  the  tribe  has  met  with  state  officials  about  a 
possible  revenue-sharing  agreement  on  gas  and  oil  taxes  similar  to  the 
tobacco  tax  revenue-sharing  formula  reached  this  year. 
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Blackfeet  Tribe  approves  funding  for  forensic  audit. 

By  Dohn  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
February  8,  2006 

"It  was  passed  by  the  Tribal  Council  in  a meeting  Feb.  2,"  said  Blackfeet 
Councilwoman  Betty  Cooper  Tuesday,  Feb.  7. 

"Actually,  it  was  first  passed  and  signed  by  resolution  last  Duly."  The 
item  in  question,  said  Cooper,  is  a forensic  audit.  A consistently  hot 
topic  for  tribal  members,  the  long  anticipated  investigation  into  the 
financial  workings  of  Blackfeet  tribal  government  was  finally  approved  for 


funding  by  the  BTBC  last  week. 

"So  all  the  pieces  are  in  place/'  said  Cooper.  "Chairman  Pat  Thomas 
asked  the  legal  department  to  review  the  resolution,  which  they  are  doing 
now,  and  to  set  aside  money  for  the  forensic  audit."  Councilwoman  Cooper 
said  Damie  C.  Arobba,  a CPA  from  South  Dakota,  has  contracted  to  do 
preliminary  audit,  and  she  is  hoping  the  tribal  Chairman  and  Secretary 
will  sign  off  on  the  deal  by  next  Monday. 

"Even  when  I ran  for  Council  and  other  people  who  ran  for  Council  - Pat 
Schildt,  Pat  Thomas  and  Earl  Old  Person  - there  were  strong  requests  from 
the  people  who  elected  us  for  a forensic  audit  to  make  sure  there  is  no 
corruption.  We  need  to  have  that  because  there  are  so  many  allegations 
against  everybody." 

Cooper  said  the  audit  will  go  back  the  last  three  to  five  years.  "This 
will  be  the  start  of  a preliminary  forensic  review  of  the  system,  after 
which  they  will  issue  a summary  of  their  findings,"  she  said. 

Cooper  explained  the  Tribal  Council  appointed  a "Committee  of  25"  last 
Duly  to  look  into  doing  an  audit,  and  at  first  Cooper  said  they  thought 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  pay  the  bill.  "It  is  part  of  their 
trust  responsibility,"  Cooper  said.  But  having  plumbed  the  depths  of  the 
Bureau's  system,  their  reply  was  there  is  no  money  available  to  do  the  job. 
"It  was  very  difficult  to  bring  forward,"  Cooper  said,  but  in  the  end  the 
BTBC  agreed  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  preliminary  work.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  around  $18,000.  If  a full  audit  becomes  necessary,  the  cost  could  go 
as  high  as  $160,000. 

While  the  Tribe  is  currently  on  the  hook  for  whatever  cost  is  involved. 
Cooper  said  she  is  writing  the  BIA  and  asking  for  reimbursement.  She  said 
Arobba  estimates  his  staff  will  have  completed  their  work  in  about  two 
weeks,  and  the  summary  should  be  available  to  the  Tribe  in  a very  short 
time. 
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Museum,  tribe  work  to  resolve  differences 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
February  9,  2006 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  and  the  Western  Heritage  Center  took  a first 
step  Wednesday  in  resolving  concerns  over  the  museum's  American  Indian 
Histories  Project  exhibit. 

A delegation  of  Northern  Cheyenne  government  leaders,  including 
President  Eugene  Little  Coyote,  met  with  museum  representatives  for  about 
four  hours  Wednesday  to  discuss  the  project. 

Afterward,  both  sides  said  they  felt  they  were  on  their  way  to  resolving 
differences . 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  this  was  a very  positive  outcome,"  said  Dace 
Killsback,  a member  of  the  tribal  council. 

The  exhibit,  which  opened  Dec.  2,  features  separate  pieces  on  the  Crow 
and  Northern  Cheyenne  tribes.  "Parading  Through  History:  The  Apsaalooke 
Nation"  and  "Coming  Home:  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Odyssey"  are  part  of  the 
American  Tribal  Histories  Project. 

The  project,  funded  by  more  than  $3  million  in  federal  grants,  is 
intended  to  collect,  preserve  and  share  tribal  histories  and  cultures  in 
Montana . 

It  includes  recorded  interviews,  photographs,  stories  and  educational 
DVDs  examining  cultural  histories,  governments,  societies  and  social 


structures . 

But  in  the  months  leading  up  to  the  project's  unveiling,  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  approved  a resolution  denouncing  the  project  and 
prohibiting  Western  Heritage  Center's  use  of  the  tribe's  "cultural 
materials  and  intellectual  properties." 

The  tribal  government  should  have  been  more  formally  involved  as  the 
project  developed,  according  to  those  who  opposed  the  project. 

In  late  December,  Little  Coyote  sent  a letter  to  the  museum  reiterating 
the  tribe's  position  and  asking  for  a meeting.  A few  weeks  later,  the 
Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council,  representing  tribes  in  both  states, 
unanimously  offered  its  support  of  the  Cheyenne  resolution. 

On  Wednesday,  nine  Cheyenne  officials,  including  spiritual  leaders  and 
officials  from  Chief  Dull  Knife  College,  viewed  portions  of  the  exhibit. 

"I  think  it  captured  a snapshot  of  our  struggle  to  survive  as  a people. 
That  was  my  impression,"  said  William  Walksalong,  who  was  a member  of  the 
council  in  August  when  the  resolution  opposing  the  project  was  approved. 

"It  captured  that  very  well." 

Officials  from  the  tribe  and  from  the  Western  Heritage  Center  spent  much 
of  the  afternoon  talking  about  how  the  project  was  put  together  and  how 
issues  might  be  resolved. 

The  meeting  was  educational  and  constructive  for  everyone,  said  Dulie 
Dial,  director  of  the  Western  Heritage  Center. 

"There's  definitely  a commitment  to  working  this  out,"  she  said.  "We 
came  away  with  a much  better  understanding  of  approaches  and  cultural 
sensitivities . " 

Walksalong  said  the  Cheyenne  officials  didn't  want  to  make  the  issue 
personal  with  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  participated  in  the  project. 

"We're  not  trying  to  discount  the  tribal  members  that  participated  or 
discount  their  family  history,"  he  said.  "We'd  like  to  add  to  the  rich 
meaning  of  the  project  if  we  can." 

Tribal  officials  plan  to  review  the  DVDs  about  the  tribe  and  look  over 
the  materials  that  the  museum  provided.  Eventually,  the  council  will 
decide  whether  to  give  the  project  its  formal  endorsement,  Killsback  said. 

"In  the  end  the  exhibits  may  be  fine,  we  might  not  have  a problem,"  he 
said.  "It's  just  the  fact  that  we  weren't  included  in  a government-to- 
government  way." 
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Sioux  reach  across  state  lines,  help  Oklahoma  tribe 

Award  Poncas  grant  to  help  with  economic  development 

PONCA  CITY  OK 

Native  American  Times 

February  7,  2006 

A Minnesota  tribe,  so  impressed  with  the  dedication  of  the  Ponca  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma,  has  given  them  a grant  for  $808,473  for  debt  reduction  and 
economic  development. 

In  a statement,  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  chairman  Stanley  R. 
Crooks  said  the  Sioux  appreciate  "that  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  wants 
to  make  life  better  for  its  members.  It  is  very  important  Indian  people 
become  self-sufficient.  We  are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  help." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Shakopee  have  assisted  the  Poncas.  In 
2005  they  awarded  the  tribe  $100,000  to  hire  expert  witnesses  in  a lawsuit 
against  Continental  Carbide,  a chemical  manufacturer  being  sued  for 
alleged  pollution  of  Ponca  lands  with  carbon  black,  a possible  carcinogen. 


Ponca  tribal  members  report  black  dust  has  been  blanketing  the  reservation. 

In  1878  the  federal  government  forced  the  Poncas  to  move  from  their 
homes  along  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska  to  Oklahoma.  One-third  of  their 
tribal  members  perished  on  the  trip,  and  many  of  those  remaining  were  sick 
or  disabled. 

It  was  not  until  1881  that  a portion  of  their  land  was  returned  to  them, 
and  some  were  allowed  to  return  home.  Those  who  remained  in  Oklahoma 
became  the  federally  recognized  Ponca  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  while  those  who 
returned  to  Nebraska  are  the  Ponca  Tribe  of  Nebraska. 

The  Shakopee,  an  extremely  successful  gaming  tribe,  have  become  a leader 
in  promoting  tribal  sovereignty  through  economic  development  grants  and 
loans.  This  fiscal  year  also  they,  they  have  already  made  grants  to  a 
number  of  Indian  nations,  including  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe 
($1,000,000)  for  casino  construction;  the  Spirit  Lake  Sioux  Tribe 
($1,000,000)  for  economic  development;  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
($1,000,000)  for  an  elderly  housing  complex;  the  Upper  Sioux  Community 
($750,000)  for  infrastructure  development;  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe 
($800,000)  for  community  improvements  and  tribal  programs;  the  Mandan, 
Arikara,  and  Hidatsa  Nation  ($750,000)  for  housing  initiatives;  and  the 
Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska  ($250,000)  for  an  indoor  aquatic  center. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Proposal  made  to  reopen  HU  to  educate  Native  American  teachers 
BY  ROGER  LARSEN 
February  5,  2006 

A proposal  to  reopen  Huron  University  as  a four-year  school  to  educate 
Native  American  teachers  has  gone  before  the  executive  committee  of  the 
task  force  charged  with  examining  potential  prospects  for  the  closed 
campus . 

Ron  Volesky  and  Gary  Montana  of  National  Native  American  Education 
Corporation  met  with  the  committee  last  week. 

"We  think  that  we  have  put  together  a really  solid  plan,"  Volesky  said. 

The  school  would  have  a Native  American  student  population  of  at  least 
50  percent  so  it  could  qualify  for  government  grant  funds. 

The  curriculum  would  also  include  a business  aspect  in  which  graduates 
could  be  trained  to  help  reservation  economies. 

Financing  and  accreditation  are  two  of  the  major  challenges  facing  the 
group,  and  Volesky  said  there  is  only  a 60-day  window  of  opportunity  to 
come  up  with  agreements  on  those  and  other  issues. 

But  he  said  he  thinks  the  new  corporation  can  succeed  where  others  have 
failed  because  there  will  be  a local  board  of  directors  and  it  won't  be 
affiliated  with  any  Indian  tribes. 

"We  just  think  we  can  bring  good,  sound  management  and  inspiring 
leadership  to  make  this  enterprise  go,"  Volesky  said. 

He  said  the  group  is  examining  a possible  articulation  agreement  with 
another  institution  of  higher  learning  in  South  Dakota  in  which  the 
reopened  university  would  be  accredited  for  a time  under  an  established 
school . 

Attracting  students  to  the  school  will  be  another  challenge. 

"We  think  that  with  aggressive  recruiting  and  having  a good  product  and 
marketing  it  correctly  that  we  can  get  the  students  here,"  Volesky  said. 

Task  force  publicity  officer  Pat  Haley  said  the  Department  of 
Agriculture ' s Rural  Development  office  and  the  F&M  Bank  have  asked  the 
task  force  to  continue  examining  potential  prospects  for  the  campus. 


The  task  force  is  receiving  inquiries  primarily  by  telephone  and  through 
the  Governor's  Office  of  Economic  Development  Web  site. 

"The  task  force  doesn't  believe  it's  appropriate  to  comment  on  any  one 
project  because  most  of  the  projects  do  not  want  public  discussion  about 
their  proposals/'  Haley  said. 

"If  Ron  Volesky  and  Gary  Montana  want  to  talk  about  their  proposal 
publicly,  that's  their  business,"  he  said.  The  task  force  is  interested  in 
looking  at  any  suggestions  or  contacts  from  the  public,  he  said. 

"We  think  it's  important  that  the  community  understands  that  we  are  not 
making  any  decisions  about  what  projects  may  be  preferable  to  others," 
Haley  said.  "We  give  information  to  any  prospect  about  both  the  facility 
and,  if  it  is  a school  proposal,  we  try  to  provide  guidance  to  help  the 
prospect  put  together  a business  plan." 

The  executive  committee  has  also  given  information  to  prospects  about 
the  accreditation  process,  which  he  said  is  very  important  and  complex. 

Any  actual  purchase  of  the  property  is  a decision  to  be  made  by  USDA  and 
the  bank.  USDA  has  appraisers  going  through  the  property  as  part  of  the 
liquidation  process. 

Volesky  said  his  proposal  doesn't  suggest  that  the  property  would  be 
handed  over  to  his  group  for  a nominal  fee. 

Last  summer,  at  a sheriff's  auction,  the  F&M  Bank  was  the  lone  bidder 
when  it  purchased  the  property  for  $3.9  million  following  a bankruptcy 
filing  by  Si  Tanka  University. 

"We're  operating  under  a plan  in  which  we  would  offer  'X'  number  of 
dollars  to  purchase  it  in  that  manner,"  Volesky  said.  "We  feel  with  grants 
foundations,  BIA  (Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  funding  we  can  make  this  work. 

He  declined  to  release  any  financial  specifics  of  the  plan. 

Volesky  said  he  wrote  to  Si  Tanka  officials  a year  ago  to  offer  to  meet 
with  them  at  any  time. 

"Obviously,  it  would  have  been  nice  to  have  been  handed  the  baton  rather 
than  have  it  drop  on  the  track,"  he  said. 

But  he  said  he  remains  optimistic.  "With  good  local  community  support  we 
can  make  it  happen,"  he  said. 

"It's  important  for  the  community  to  stand  up  and  say  this  is  what  we 
want,"  he  said. 

"It's  so  significant  to  be  a college  town,"  Volesky  said.  "We've  always 
been  able  to  say  that  in  this  community  for  100  years.  Now  all  of  a sudden 
we  can't." 
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UND  seeks  solidarity  with  tribes 

Kupchella  says  more  dialogue  could  help  end  name  opposition 
By  David  Dodds 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
February  10,  2006 

UND  President  Charles  Kupchella  says  he  wants  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
"we"  between  his  school  and  Sioux  tribes. 

In  a Viewpoint  in  today's  Herald  , the  UND  leader  calls  for  more 
solidarity  with  the  tribes  and  sheds  insight  on  possible  new  programs  that 
could  be  developed  to  enhance  the  school's  strong  reputation  as  an 
educator  of  American  Indians. 

Kupchella  suggests  that,  with  the  tribes'  support,  such  an  effort  might 
go  a long  way  in  retaining  unfettered  use  of  the  Fighting  Sioux  nickname 
and  logo  in  light  of  the  school's  current  fight  with  the  NCAA. 


"Most,  if  not  all,  external  opposition  to  the  use  of  nicknames  and 
imagery  including  that  of  the  NCAA  seems  to  hinge  on  opposition  or  support 
of  namesake  tribes/'  Kupchella  writes.  "If  we  can  earn  broad  tribal 
support,  most,  if  not  all  other  opposition  should  end." 

UND  currently  is  awaiting  an  answer  to  a second  appeal  of  an  NCAA  ruling 
that  placed  the  school  on  a list  of  schools  that  could  face  postseason 
restrictions,  because  they  have  nicknames,  mascot  or  imagery  deemed 
"hostile  or  abusive."  The  NCAA  plans  to  respond  to  the  appeal  April  27. 

UND's  first  appeal  was  rejected  in  large  part  because  of  expressed 
opposition  by  two  Sioux  Indian  tribes  with  territory  in  North  Dakota.  A 
third  tribe,  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation,  only  90  miles  from  the  campus,  did 
not  give  the  NCAA  a firm  answer  on  its  stance. 

The  Spirit  Lake  Nation  formally  offered  a resolution  of  support  for 
UND's  nickname  and  logo  in  2000,  but  it  included  conditions.  Kupchella 
said  that  Spirit  Lake  tribal  leaders  recently  told  him  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  rescinding  that  resolution. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  Kupchella  has  hosted  members  of  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Tribal  Council  and  the  entire  Spirit  Lake  council.  He  writes  in 
today's  guest  editorial  that  the  meetings  have  led  to  talks  of  possible 
new  initiatives,  including  the  creation  of  a "primer"  on  American  Indian 
culture  for  student  athletes  and  visits  by  school  athletes  to  reservations. 

Also,  Kupchella  indicates  that  he  will  work  to  establish  a scholarship 
endowment  for  students  from  Sioux  tribes,  which  currently  are 
underrepresented  on  the  UND  campus. 

"These  discussions  we're  seen  as  only  the  beginning,"  Kupchella  writes. 
"Some  follow-up  discussions  are  ongoing  and  meetings  with  other  tribal 
groups  are  being  scheduled  with  the  help  of  many  good  people  who  see  that 
establishing  solidarity  is  the  right  way  to  go." 

Leigh  Heanotte,  director  of  UND's  American  Indian  Student  Services  and  a 
supporter  of  getting  rid  of  the  nickname,  said  that  he  knows  very  little 
of  the  efforts  spelled  out  in  the  Kupchella 's  article. 

"At  this  time,  I am  unable  to  comment,"  leanotte  said.  "Neither  myself, 
the  staff  or  the  American  Indian  Student  Services,  nor  the  31  Indian 
related  programs  on  campus  have  been  consulted  or  asked  to  participate  in 
the  organization  of  these  efforts  to  justify  the  continued  use  of  the 
Fighting  Sioux  nickname  and  logo." 
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Native  American  stories  of  the  stars 
RON  SEELY  rseely@madison.com 
February  1,  2006 

Modern-day  astronomers  have  learned  remarkable  things  about  the  heavens. 
But,  then,  they  have  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope  at  their  disposal. 

Native  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  their  eyesight  and  a rich 
history  of  astronomical  observation  passed  on  by  ancestors.  Yet  those 
tools  were  enough  to  allow  them  to  develop  an  impressive  and  practical 
understanding  of  the  movements  of  constellations,  stars  and  planets. 

In  fact,  stories  about  celestial  objects,  including  explanations  for 
their  origin  and  instructions  for  their  practical  use  as  guides  to 
navigation  and  time,  are  woven  deeply  through  all  native  cultures, 
including  those  of  Wisconsin's  Native  Americans. 

Now,  a new  UW-Madison  project  is  helping  students  from  the  state's 
tribal  reservations  understand  that  their  ancestors  also  had  a 
sophisticated  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  stars  and  the  planets. 


Called  "One  Sky,  Two  Views:  Expanding  Our  Cultural  Universe,"  the 
program  is  the  brainchild  of  Sanjay  Limaye,  an  astronomer,  and  Patty  Loew, 
an  associate  professor  in  the  Department  of  Life  Sciences  Communication 
and  a scholar  of  Native  American  history  and  issues. 

Loew,  who  is  also  a tribal  member  of  the  Bad  River  Ojibwe  near  Ashland, 
and  Limaye,  have  already  worked  with  students  from  Bad  River  and  plan 
other  programs  in  the  coming  weeks,  including  visits  to  several  other 
reservations . 

For  Loew,  the  project  is  a way  to  get  tribal  youth  in  the  state  to 
appreciate  anew  the  wisdom  and  the  importance  of  the  stories  they  grew  up 
with,  especially  those  that  are  based  on  observations  and  understandings 
of  the  natural  world.  The  stories,  such  as  those  that  explain  the  creation 
of  the  world  or  the  origin  of  their  tribe,  represent  a deep  understanding 
of  the  connections  between  people  and  nature.  And  they  pass  on  valuable 
life  and  spiritual  lessons. 

"I  hope  to  instill  in  these  native  kids  a sense  of  respect  for  their  own 
ancestors  when  it  comes  to  science  and  math,"  Loew  said.  "My  hope  is  that 
they  will  understand  that  getting  a traditional  education  in  math  and 
science  doesn't  have  to  come  at  the  expense  of  their  native  society.  We 
need  more  scientists  who  bring  a cultural  perspective  to  their  work." 

For  Loew,  one  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of  the  project  is  the 
storytelling  itself.  She  relishes  telling  the  stories  that  are  so 
important  to  her  own  culture,  such  as  the  tale  "Fisher  Goes  to  the  Sky 
World . " 

The  story  takes  place  before  man  arrived  on  Earth.  Fisher,  Otter,  Badger 
and  Wolverine  cooperate  to  steal  the  sun  and  warm  Earth.  Fisher,  the 
principal  character,  sacrifices  himself  to  save  his  friends  and  is  turned 
into  the  constellation  known  as  the  Big  Dipper. 

The  entire  story  not  only  conveys  important  lessons  about  loyalty  and 
sacrifice,  Loew  said,  it  also  contains  important  details  about  the  Big 
Dipper  and  its  location  and  movement  through  the  seasons. 

Limaye,  like  Loew,  wants  to  help  Native  American  youth  understand  the 
science  behind  their  ancestral  stories.  But  he  also  hopes  to  spark  an 
interest  among  some  of  them  in  a science  career. 

Loew  and  Limaye  hatched  the  idea  while  visiting  at  a faculty  reception 
last  year.  The  two  had  not  met  but  Loew,  upon  discovering  Limaye  is  an 
astronomer  who  works  with  young  people,  chatted  with  him  about  the  old 
stories  and  how  many  involve  constellations  and  other  heavenly  objects. 
Limaye,  for  his  part,  was  impressed  with  the  clear  connections  to  science. 

When  Loew  finished  telling  an  origin  story  that  involved  the  beating  of 
a drum  and  the  movement  outward  of  waves  of  sound,  Limaye  exclaimed,  "Oh 
my  gosh,  that's  the  Big  Bang  theory!" 

Limaye  shared  the  conversation  with  Rosalyn  Pertzborn,  who  directs  the 
Office  of  Space  Science  Education  at  UW-  Madison.  She  immediately  saw  the 
value  of  the  project  and  applied  for  and  helped  obtain  a $100,000  Baldwin 
grant.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  school  sessions,  a conference  and  a book 
are  in  the  works. 

Making  the  connections  between  the  ancient  stories  and  modern  science  is 
an  ideal  way  to  get  young  tribal  members  interested  in  a field  such  as 
astronomy,  Pertzborn  said. 

"Their  ancestors  watched  the  heavens,"  Pertzborn  said.  "They  collected 
data.  And  they  made  predictions.  And  that's  science!" 

Copyright  c.  2005  Wisconsin  State  lournal. 
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Yup'ik  trash  talk 

Nelson  Island  group  tells  how  it's  cleaning  up  the  Bush 
By  ALEX  deMARBAN 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
February  9,  2006 

Encroaching  rivers  and  melting  permafrost  are  threatening  the  villages 
around  Nelson  Island,  but  one  thing  the  people  won't  lose  is  their 
language,  culture  and  traditions,  said  Andrew  George  of  Nightmute. 

"If  we  lose  this,  we  lose  our  way  of  life,"  George,  79,  told  a crowded 
room  of  Yup'ik  speakers  from  Western  Alaska  on  Wednesday. 

He  spoke  confidently  - without  a microphone  - in  the  lyrical  tones  of 
his  own  language.  During  his  talk  at  the  Egan  Center,  a handful  of 
English-speakers,  as  if  suddenly  transported  to  a foreign  country,  wore 
headsets  and  followed  an  interpreter. 

George  and  other  members  of  the  Nelson  Island  Consortium  organized  the 
all-Yup'ik  workshop  at  the  Anchorage  Forum  on  the  Environment  Wednesday  to 
share  a budding  success  story.  It's  tied  to  another  cultural  value  they 
intend  to  reclaim:  respect  for  the  land. 

Members  of  the  consortium,  representing  Newtok,  Nightmute,  Chefornak, 
Tununak,  Toksook  Bay,  Umkumiut  and  Kipnuk,  took  turns  speaking  about  their 
efforts  to  clean  up  the  land  for  future  generations. 

They're  already  making  a difference.  They've  won  a federal  grant  to  ship 
recyclable  items  like  cans  to  a recycling  center  in  the  larger  hub  city  of 
Bethel.  They're  also  shipping  poisonous  lead  batteries  so  they  can  be 
properly  disposed. 

The  consortium  is  teaching  students,  elders  and  community  leaders  that 
dumping  things  like  refrigerators  on  the  land  creates  toxic  waste  that 
leaches  from  the  swampy  tundra  into  lakes  and  rivers. 

In  Chefornak,  a village  with  about  500  residents  that's  less  than  a mile 
from  the  community's  landfill,  it's  not  unusual  to  smell  the  dump's 
festering  odors  and  toxic  smoke  on  burn  day. 

"It's  a problem  for  our  community  because  it's  too  close  and  it's 
hazardous  and  smelly,"  said  Billy  Chagluak,  who  moderated  the  panel  of 
Yup'ik  speakers. 

George,  the  elder,  wearing  an  old  ball  cap  and  black  suspenders,  said 
garbage  wasn't  an  issue  for  his  ancestors.  They  cleaned  up  animal  and 
human  waste  around  the  village  and  used  everything,  even  animal  sinew,  for 
threads  in  waterproof  parkas. 

They  didn't  have  plastic  littering  the  landscape  and  smoke  in  the  air 
from  boat  engines,  either,  and  they  didn't  dump  mountains  of  trash  on  the 
edge  of  the  village,  he  said. 

But  that's  what  95  percent  of  the  nearly  200  rural  communities  not  on 
the  state's  road  system  do  today,  said  Lynn  Zender,  an  environmental 
consultant  who  helps  rural  villages  solve  landfill  issues. 

Because  of  limited  funding  and  lax  state  regulations,  most  villages  have 
open  landfills  that  threaten  the  environment  and  the  people.  The  sprawling 
mounds  of  trash  are  filled  with  rusty  oil  drums,  empty  honey  buckets  and 
garbage  bags  that  can  be  shredded  by  hungry  ravens. 

"In  any  other  state  in  the  union  an  unlined  dump  would  be  against  the 
law,  but  it's  not  here,"  Zender  said,  adding  that  Alaska  has  a federal 
waiver  that  allows  dumps  without  permits. 

Nelson  Island's  garbage  problem  is  the  worst  in  the  state,  she  said. 
Located  on  the  edge  of  the  Bering  Sea  up  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kuskokwim  River,  it's  surrounded  by  rivers  and  wetlands  that  are  flooding 
as  global  warming  heats  the  permafrost.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  village 
landfills  in  the  state  are  experiencing  seasonal  flooding,  Zender  said. 

The  consortium's  villages,  with  the  exception  of  Toksook  Bay,  still  haul 
their  human  waste  to  honey  bucket  lagoons.  The  villages  can't  afford  heavy 
equipment  to  bury  their  trash.  And  even  if  they  could,  there  are  few  safe 
places  to  bury  waste  in  the  swampy  tundra,  she  said. 

Since  flying  or  barging  the  trash  out  is  too  expensive,  the  villages 
burn  it.  In  fact,  78  percent  of  the  state's  villages  are  located  within  a 
mile  of  their  dump,  where  the  poisonous  odor  of  burning  plastic  and 
Styrofoam  wafts  into  homes,  she  said. 

"It's  common  for  residents  to  smell  toxic  smoke  on  a regular  basis," 


Zender  said. 

Studies  by  hen  company,  Zender  Engineering,  have  shown  increased  birth 
defects,  as  well  as  headaches,  nausea,  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  the 
closer  residents  live  to  a dump,  she  said. 

The  consortium  hopes  to  move  quickly  to  reduce  health  hazards  in  its 
area,  said  Nick  Tom,  a tribal  administrator  from  Newtok. 

They  want  to  contain  open  dumps  and  they  want  schools  to  ban  Styrofoam 
because  burning  it  creates  poisonous  smoke. 

He  said  the  consortium  was  founded  two  years  ago  because  traditional 
fishing  camps,  once  clean,  were  filling  with  trash,  while  smoke  and  gas 
from  snowmachines  and  boats  was  polluting  once-clean  rivers  and  trails. 

"We  knew  we  were  doing  something  wrong  with  our  environment,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
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Tribes  look  to  debunk  gaming  myths 
Stereotypes  prove  to  be  damaging 
L.  A,  Franck 
February  7,  2006 

The  congressional  aide  was  quite  candid  about  it,  Tim  Horan  recalls. 
Meeting  people  from  a non-gaming  tribe  was  a novelty  if  not  a shock. 

"They  were  not  accustomed  to  hearing  about  and  seeing  - we  brought  lots 
of  pictures  - the  kind  of  poverty  and  substandard  housing  and  living 
conditions  that  we  deal  with  daily,"  says  Horan,  who  is  Executive  Director 
of  Round  Valley  Indian  Housing  Authority  in  Northern  California,  recalling 
a visit  to  Washington  this  past  February. 

Being  that  this  case  involved  a Southern  California  district  where 
successful  gaming  tribes  are  locally  familiar,  encountering  that 
perception  was  not  a surprise,  comments  Horan.  But  nationwide,  despite  the 
facts  that  a majority  of  tribes  don't  even  have  gaming,  and  that  only  a 
handful  of  the  gaming  tribes  have  become  rich,  myth  has  it  that  Indian 
Country  is  awash  in  money,  according  to  concerned  parties. 

"A  Terrible  Injustice" 

"I  run  up  against  that  notion  all  the  time,"  says  David  Kennedy,  founder 
of  the  Wieden  + Kennedy  ad  agency  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  a board  member 
of  the  American  Indian  College  Fund.  He  calls  the  myth  "our  biggest 
competitor"  in  fundraising.  Rick  Williams,  President  of  the  Fund,  says  the 
proliferation  of  the  myth  goes  hand-in-hand  with  the  mainstream  American 
tendency  to  regard  Indian  tribes  as  one  generic  entity,  not  as  separate 
sovereign  nations. 

"One  of  every  three  people  we  deal  with  - donors  and  the  general  public 
will  ask  the  question:  'Why  aren't  the  tribes  giving  more?'  Probably 
another  third  want  to  ask  the  question  but  are  too  polite."  Their  premise 
that  all  tribes  are  the  same  - is  faulty,  Williams  says,  exposing  it  thus: 
"In  the  early  1970s,  was  then-booming  Las  Vegas  expected  to  bail  out 
near-bankrupt  New  York  City?" 

"Broadbrushing  is  dangerous,"  says  Deborah  Webster,  Tribal 
Representative  for  Enterprise,  an  operating  foundation  with  significant 
involvement  in  Indian  Country.  "If  you  characterize  everybody,  it's  not 
appropriate.  It's  not  true.  Tribes  are  as  diverse  as  cities  and  towns 
across  the  U.S." 

"The  myth  does  a terrible  injustice  to  tribal  people,  who  are  struggling 
behind  all  other  racial  and  ethnic  groups  on  every  measure  of  economic  and 


housing  standards/'  says  Gary  L.  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  American  Indian  Housing  Council. 


Reality:  Desperate  Housing  Conditions 

Some  of  those  measures  are  as  follows:  90,000  Indian  families  remain 
underhoused  or  homeless,  and  200,000  housing  units  are  needed  immediately 
in  Indian  Country,  as  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  stated  in  a 2003 
report.  According  to  Census  data,  in  tribal  areas,  14.7  percent  of  homes 
are  overcrowded,  compared  to  5.7  percent  in  the  general  U.S.  population; 
on  lack  of  complete  plumbing  facilities,  the  numbers  are  11.7  percent  and 
1.2  percent  respectively.  More  than  1 in  10  tribal  homes  don't  have  a 
kitchen . 

Conditions  such  as  these  are  familiar  enough  to  most  non-gaming  tribes, 
but  even  modestly  successful  gaming  tribes  such  as  the  Umatilla  in  Oregon, 
after  a decade  of  casino  operations,  still  face  rampant  overcrowding, 
according  to  Barbara  Roloff,  Executive  Director  of  Umatilla  Indian  Housing 
Authority. 

The  Malignancy  of  the  Myth 

Further,  the  tribe  sees  public  perceptions  come  back  in  wildly 
exaggerated  form,  according  to  Marcus  Luke  II,  Umatilla  Homeownership 
Counselor. 

"Many  non-Native  people  think  just  because  we're  Native  American  we  have 
money,"  he  says.  "When  we  try  to  get  donations,  people  say:  'You  already 
have  money,  you  have  the  casino.'" 

A certain  major  fast-food  corporate  foundation  gives  scholarships  to 
students  of  all  ethnic  groups  - except  Native  American,  says  Williams. 

"Someone  on  their  board  said:  'Indian  children  go  to  school  free,  and 
they  have  all  that  money  from  gaming;  they  don't  need  our  help'.  So  we've 
been  summarily  dismissed.  This  is  a perfect  example  of  a mainstream  myth 
about  Indians  causing  harm." 

"The  pervasive  and  persistent  myth  exacerbates  the  challenge  for  Indian 
housing  professionals,  fundraisers,  and  advocates,  who  put  forth  the 
reality  that  tribal  communities  have  severe  housing  need  and  try  to  make 
the  case  for  more  funding,"  comments  Gordon.  "They  often  must  start  from 
less  than  square  one  as  they  encounter  people  disposed  to  question  why 
there  would  be  such  concerns." 

Gaming  Tribes:  42%  Unemployment  and  Marginal  Benefits  for  Housing 

Given  the  remoteness  of  the  lands  to  which  most  tribes  were  historically 
displaced,  the  economic  development  needed  to  sustain  housing  is  difficult, 
and  even  gaming  is  far  from  a shoo-in  for  success. 

As  NAIHC  reported  last  year,  among  562  federally  recognized  tribes,  of 
the  224  that  have  gone  into  gaming  (operating  354  facilities),  90  (40 
percent)  make  less  than  1 percent  of  the  industry's  gross  revenue.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  gaming  operations  account  for  just  10  percent  of  the  overall 
revenue  with  annual  gross  revenue  of  $25  million  or  less.  The  remaining 
one-third  account  for  90  percent  of  the  revenue. 

In  a recent  NAIHC  survey  of  its  members  (65  responding),  among  30 
respondents  representing  gaming  tribes,  18  said  none  of  their  gaming 
revenues  go  into  housing,  4 said  it  is  in  the  6-10  percent  range,  and  none 
put  it  above  10  percent.  For  many  gaming  tribes,  the  primary  benefit  is 
employment,  as  they  now  provide  400,000  jobs  (75  percent  of  them  to  non- 
Indians)  . The  Umatilla  have  been  able  to  bring  their  unemployment  rate 
from  47  percent  in  1994  down  to  17  percent  now,  according  to  Roloff. 
However,  gaming  tribes  overall  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  42  percent  - 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  non-gaming  tribes:  43  percent.  And  none  of 
Umatilla's  gaming  revenues  go  into  housing,  according  to  Roloff. 

"There's  only  so  much  revenue  to  go  around,  and  so  many  essential  tribal 
services  and  programs,"  she  says,  explaining  also  that  housing  gets  its 
Native  American  Housing  Block  Grant  and  is  expected  to  leverage  it  to  tap 
other  funding  sources. 

"Obviously,  a few  gaming  tribes  have  been  able  to  tackle  their  housing 
and  other  needs,  but  throughout  Indian  Country  the  volume  of  gaming 
revenue  has  been  enough  to  produce  only  a slight  benefit  overall,"  says 
Gordon.  "The  needs  for  most  tribes  are  significant  in  many  areas,  and  it 


will  take  quite  some  time  before  the  revenues  can  be  expected  to 
adequately  address  these  needs,  if  ever." 

Currently,  for  most  gaming  tribes,  "profit"  does  not  enter  the  picture; 
rather,  it's  about  maintaining  basic  services  that  are  inadequately 
supported  by  agencies  that  are  obligated  by  treaties  and  laws  to  do  so, 
says  Enterprise's  Webster. 

"We're  actually  working  in  Indian  Country,  so  we  understand.  Other 
foundations  may  have  a more  peripheral  view,  and  may  read  only  about  the 
Pequots  and  get  the  idea  that  all  tribes  are  rich  from  gaming." 

Dispelling  the  Myth 

Ignorance  is  the  main  barrier,  the  concerned  parties  agree:  not  only 
about  gaming  and  living  conditions  for  Indian  people,  but  also  about 
tribal  sovereignty,  the  ignorance  of  which  leads  to  a skewed  view  of 
tribe-to-tribe  relations  and  expectations  thereof. 

"I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  work  to  educate  the  general  public 
about  Indian  people  and  their  true  status  in  America,"  says  Williams.  "You 
have  to  be  able  to  provide  some  really  good  information,"  advises  Williams. 
At  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  helping  people  understand  that  tribes  are 
sovereign  nations,  with  separate  governments  like  each  of  the  United 
States . 

lane  DeMarines  contributed  to  this  article,  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Native  American  Housing  News.  Reprinted  with  permission. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Game,  sports  mascots  show  lack  of  cultural  understanding 
By  lodi  Rave 
Reporters  Notebook 
February  5,  2006 

Score  points:  Rape  an  "Indian  maiden."  That's  the  directive  of  the 
"Custer's  Revenge"  video  game,  which  asks  players  to  imagine:  "You  are 
General  Custer.  Your  dander's  up,  your  pistol's  wavin'.  You've  hog-tied  a 
ravishing  Indian  maiden  and  have  a chance  to  rewrite  history  and  even  up 
an  old  score.  Now  the  Indian  maiden's  hands  may  be  tied,  but  she's  not 
about  to  take  it  lying  down,  by  George!" 

Players  pretending  to  be  Gen.  George  Armstrong  Custer  rack  up  points 
each  time  they  rape  an  American  Indian  woman. 

Author  Andrea  Smith  uses  the  video  to  show  how  Indian  women  are  targeted 
for  violence  in  her  book,  "Conquest:  Sexual  Violence  and  American  Indian 
Genocide . " 

Smith  quotes  Stuart  Kasten's  marketing  of  the  1982  game  as  "a  fun 
sequence  where  the  woman  is  enjoying  a sexual  act  willingly." 

* 

Raping  "Indian  maidens"  for  fun? 

What's  more,  I've  never  heard  any  American  Indian  women  clamoring  to  be 
called  a maiden,  which  means  spinster  or  winless  horse. 

But  when  non-Indians  control  naming  systems,  such  as  those  used  by 
college  and  high  school  sports  teams,  anything  goes  --  even  if  you're  an 
Indian  person  adamantly  opposed  to  being  used  as  a mascot. 

Yet  the  predominant  culture  tends  to  think  its  more  important  to  hold  on 
to  school  "traditions,"  which  usually  means  harboring  names  such  as 
Redskins,  Indians,  Chiefs  or  Maidens  --  even  though  groups  like  the 
American  Indian  Mental  Health  Association  states  using  American  Indians  as 
mascots  damages  the  self-identity  and  self-esteem  of  Indian  people. 


But  what's  a little  fun  at  the  expense  of  indigenous  people? 

While  most  racial  groups  tend  to  beat  up  on  each  other,  whites  commit  60 
percent  of  violent  crimes  against  American  Indian  women,  according  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

It's  no  wonder  Indians  in  Western  Montana  object  to  a school  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation's  use  of  Maiden  and  Chief  for  mascots. 

The  Ronan  Indian  Education  Committee,  Indian  parents  and  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation  asked 
the  Ronan  School  Board  to  stop  using  American  Indian  images  and  symbols  on 
a recently  built  gym  floor. 

Francine  Dupuis,  a tribal  citizen  on  the  Flathead,  spearheaded  these 
efforts . 

Any  sense  of  honor  intended  for  bestowment  upon  American  Indians  gets 
lost  in  translation  when  non-Indian  fans  grab  hold.  Imagine  non-Indian 
fans  war  whooping,  tomahawk-chopping  and  screaming  the  word  squaw  at  girls 
playing  basketball. 

But  Ronan ' s majority  white  school  board  members  determined  it  knew 
better,  voting  5 to  1 to  keep  the  Chief  and  Maiden  names  in  2003. 

It  didn't  matter  that  half  the  district's  student  population  is  American 
Indian.  Their  best  argument:  Some  people  like  it. 

The  board  could  settle  this  matter  based  on  nothing  more  than  concern 
for  Indian  students. 

Instead,  Indians  have  been  forced  to  take  their  case  through  a 
cumbersome  legal  system.  In  January,  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  rejected 
Dupuis'  case  and  told  her  to  take  her  complaints  to  the  state  Human  Rights 
Commission . 

But  Dupuis  argues  this  isn't  a discrimination  case.  It's  a violation  of 
state  constitutional  rights  --  student  guarantees  to  human  dignity  and  the 
preservation  of  cultural  integrity.  Her  lawyer,  James  Park  Taylor, 
petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  a rehearing  on  Jan.  17.  A ruling  is 
expected  in  the  next  week. 

A recent  reporting  assignment  led  me  to  the  Flathead  Reservation.  As  I 
drove  by  the  Ronan  Middle  School,  I decided  to  stop  and  look  at  the  gym 
floor . 

I asked  the  secretary  at  the  front  desk  if  I could  see  the  maiden  and 
chief  images.  The  three  women  behind  the  desk  tensed  up,  cleared  throats 
and  exchanged  looks.  One  picked  up  the  phone. 

About  five  minutes  later,  I was  escorted  to  the  gym.  A news  photographer 
and  I barely  stepped  onto  the  floor  when  a gym  teacher  stepped  forward  to 
say  we  weren't  welcome. 

A second  later,  the  school's  athletic  director  and  former  basketball 
coach,  Aaron  Griffin,  appeared  from  nowhere,  cutting  me  off  from  walking 
any  farther.  He  told  me  to  leave  and  come  back  when  the  superintendent 
returns . 

If  looking  at  the  gym  floor  causes  that  much  tension,  I can  only  imagine 
what  it  must  be  like  for  American  Indians  living  in  that  community. 
Copyright  c.006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Stories  add  color  to  snowy  quilt 
February  4,  2006 

When  you  can't  think  of  anything  to  say  or  need  something  to  talk  about 
with  someone  you've  just  met,  the  weather  is  a good  subject.  It  is 
interesting  and  easy  to  talk  about  because  it's  nonthreatening  --  and 
everyone  in  our  region  has  a good  winter  storm  story. After  my  new  water- 
exercise  class  Thursday  evening,  I came  out  (still  wet  around  the  ears  and 


with  the  tips  of  my  hair  dripping)  into  that  nonthreatening  weather  and 
nearly  was  blown  into  East  Grand  Forks. 

As  I was  hanging  onto  the  roof  of  my  car  to  keep  from  sliding  down  the 
street,  I couldn't  say  this  was  casual  weather.  Strands  of  my  hair  had 
formed  into  icicles  by  then,  and  when  I got  into  my  car  and  drove  off, 
they  melted  cold  down  my  neck. 

As  I turned  onto  Columbia  Road,  still  feeling  that  icy  trickle,  I saw  a 
young  man  wearing  a thin  jacket  and  no  cap  or  gloves  bounding  along  the 
road.  He  seemed  almost  to  be  dancing  over  the  ice  before  he  disappeared 
into  the  snow  mist. 

I smiled  as  I drove  and  remembered  running  full  gait  over  icy  sidewalks 
and  streets.  When  you're  young,  you  don't  care;  if  you  fall,  you're  up  in 
a second.  But  at  my  time  in  life,  falling  on  the  ice  can  be  life- 
threatening. 

It's  that  way  with  winter  driving,  too.  My  Toyota,  which  I lovingly  call 
"Ruby,"  has  those  brakes  that  keep  the  car  from  skidding  --  or  so  the 
salesman  told  me.  But  I still  drove  white-knuckled  down  icy  Columbia  Road 
that  evening. 

And  now  that  I think  about  it,  I can  see  that  my  younger  self's  carefree 
attitude  about  winter  made  me  do  more  than  just  skip  along  icy  sidewalks. 
It  influenced  my  winter  driving,  too.  I actually  thought  it  was  exciting 
to  drive  in  snow  falling  so  heavily  that  you  could  hardly  see. 

Maybe  that's  why  my  aunt  will  say  that  when  Dorreen  started  driving,  we 
moved  things  out  of  her  way. 

I started  driving  I was  19  years  old. The  first  time  I took  the  wheel,  I 
was  about  14  years  old,  which  isn't  too  young  to  drive  on  the  farm. 

I spent  many  summers  with  cousins  at  my  aunt's  place.  They  had  an  old 
standby  car  they  called  the  "Blue  Goose."  (Naming  our  cars  is  something 
that  seems  to  run  in  the  family.  When  you  spend  a lot  of  time  in  them,  you 
want  a good  relationship  with  your  car,  just  in  case  you  need  to  call  on 
its  spirit  at  a dangerous  time.) 

Anyway,  the  Blue  Goose  was  not  in  use  one  day.  Everyone  was  out 
somewhere.  On  the  farm  and  reservation,  people  leave  their  keys  in  the  car 
so  I took  the  "the  goose"  for  a run.  (I  only  learned  to  lock  my  car  doors 
and  hide  anything  of  value  after  living  in  Washington,  D.C.) 

It  was  my  first  time  at  the  wheel,  and  I thought  I was  doing  great  until 
this  house  jumped  up  in  front  of  me.  I also  thought  that  there  was  a lot 
of  room  and  that  the  car  stopped  on  a dime. 

I didn't  do  too  much  damage  to  either  the  house  or  the  car.  But  it 
scared  me,  and  the  family  wasn't  too  pleased,  either. 

I was  relegated  to  "riding  shotgun"  after  that,  as  my  older  sister  drove 
And  I have  to  say  that  she  had  her  days,  too. 

One  of  those  winter  days  after  a big  snowstorm,  the  car  wouldn't  start. 
Back  then,  we  started  cars  by  pulling  or  pushing  them  fast  --  and  then 
when  they  started,  we  pumped  the  gas. 

So,  my  brothers  were  pulling  us  in  their  car  when  our  car  started.  Our 
car  caught  their  bumper  and  got  tossed  to  one  side.  The  old  Blue  Goose 
swerved  back  and  forth;  then,  it  took  a couple  of  tumbles  over  and  over  in 
the  deep  snow  beside  the  road  and  landed  gently  on  its  side. 

My  knees  were  a little  black  and  blue.  My  sister  ended  up  in  the  back 
seat,  but  we  both  were  fine.  All  that  snow  made  for  a good,  soft  landing 
spot . 

That  same  winter,  we  also  ran  over  one  of  the  two  posts  that  had  been 
put  up  in  the  fall  as  decorations  to  the  entrance  of  our  place.  The  car 
slid  into  and  over  the  pole,  but  when  I looked  back,  I could  see  that  darn 
pole  just  pop  back  up.  It  was  pretty  new,  and  the  wood  probably  was  green. 

We  didn't  tell  the  folks  that  we  had  run  over  their  new  entrance  post, 
either. 

If  you  ask  me,  talking  about  the  weather  in  North  Dakota  is  not  casual. 
Winter  generates  all  kinds  of  stories  that  can  take  you  through  dinner, 
coffee  afterward  and  breakfast  the  next  day. 

It's  a good  time  for  the  hardy  and  those  who  can  weave  good  stories. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Finding  the  ugliest  car  on  the  reservation 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

February  6,  2006 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

Where  have  all  the  gas-guzzlers  from  the  1960s,  70s  and  80s  gone? 

On  a recent  trip  that  took  me  to  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Reservations 
in  South  Dakota  I found  most  of  them.  Yeah,  that's  right.  Those  huge, 
overweight,  lumbering  Fords,  Chevys,  Pontiacs,  Oldsmobiles  and  Chryslers 
have  all  ended  up  on  the  reservations . 

Flow  did  they  end  up  there?  Travel  to  any  town  bordering  an  Indian 
reservation,  we  call  them  "bordertowns , " and  you  will  find  unscrupulous 
car  dealers  whose  main  goal  in  life  is  to  unload  these  outdated,  gas- 
sucking behemoths  sitting  on  the  car  lots  just  waiting  for  the  suckers  to 
check  them  out. 

But  that's  just  a part  of  the  story.  Most  of  the  time  the  price  on  the 
car  is  far  above  what  it  is  worth  and  the  easy  down  payment,  24-months  (or 
more)  payoff  plan  has  so  many  legal  loopholes  favoring  the  dealership  that 
by  the  time  the  innocent  buyer  knows  what  hit  him  or  her,  they  have  paid 
two  to  three  times  the  value  of  the  car  at  interest  rates  that  would  raise 
eyebrows  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Granted,  there  are  those  Indian  people  with  poor  or  no  credit  rating  at 
all.  But  they  need  a car  for  grocery  shopping  or  to  take  mom,  pop  or 
grandma  and  grandpa  or  the  children  to  the  nearest  Indian  Flealth  Service 
Flospital.  Fortunately  there  are  busses  to  take  the  kids  to  school. 

On  vast  reservations  like  the  Pine  Ridge,  100  miles  long,  50  miles  wide, 
or  the  Navajo  Nation,  25,000  square  miles,  it  is  almost  a matter  of  life 
and  death  to  have  a car  or  truck. 

Grocery  stores  of  any  size  are  usually  in  the  larger  communities  on  the 
reservation  or  in  the  border  towns.  The  same  goes  for  clothing  stores, 
auto  repair  shops,  tire  shop  or  places  where  one  can  buy  appliances  like 
ref rigerators  and  washers  and  dryers. 

Elders  often  buy  gasoline  and  kick  in  a few  extra  bucks  to  relatives  and 
friends  to  drive  them  to  the  store,  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  office, 
the  main  office  of  the  tribal  government  or  to  the  hospital.  This  practice 
is  as  common  as  hitch  hiking  or  walking.  Drive  to  any  large  reservation, 
even  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  you  will  see  Indian  people  walking 
alongside  the  roads  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 

I am  no  longer  amazed  at  those  Lakota  people  who  put  just  enough  gas  in 
their  cars  to  make  it  to,  say.  Rapid  City.  And  after  they  get  here  and 
take  care  of  their  business,  you  will  find  them  in  the  parking  lots  of 
grocery  stores  or  knocking  on  the  doors  of  friends  and  relatives  in  an 
effort  to  raise  enough  money  to  buy  the  gas  to  get  back  home. 

After  securing  some  older  busses,  the  governing  body  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  is  starting  a reservation-wide  bus  service  in  order  to 
accommodate  those  tribal  members  without  the  means  to  purchase  a car  or 
truck  or  who  cannot  drive  because  of  physical  handicaps.  So  many  tribal 
members  have  had  limbs  amputated  because  of  the  disastrous  effects  of 
diabetes . 

We  (Indians)  joke  amongst  ourselves  about  "Indian  cars."  These  are 
usually  cars  with  broken  windows,  dented  fenders  and  with  tail  pipes  and 
bumpers  held  on  with  bailing  wire.  They  are  also  those  huge  gas-guzzlers  I 
mentioned  above.  "Hey,  did  you  see  that  junker  Little  Moon  is  driving? 


That  is  really  an  "Indian  car/'1  we  say  in  jest. 

There  is  a weekly  newspaper  on  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  in 
Montana  called  "Wotanin  Wowape."  It  has  been  published  for  more  than  20 
years  and  most  of  the  staff  has  been  working  there  that  long. 

In  the  old  days  the  editor  Bonnie  Red  Elk  and  her  assistant,  Minnie  Two 
Shoes,  used  to  hold  an  "Ugliest  Car  on  the  Reservation"  contest.  Whenever 
their  newspaper  arrived  at  my  office  with  the  winner  of  this  contest,  my 
staff  and  me  would  hold  our  sides  in  pain  from  laughing  so  hard.  There 
were  so  many  ugly  cars  entered  in  the  contest  that  the  unbiased  judges  at 
the  newspaper  had  a heck  of  a time  selecting  the  winner. 

Of  course,  we  used  to  joke  that  if  Fort  Peck  would  let  some  of  the 
people  from  Pine  Ridge  enter  their  cars  in  the  contest,  our  Lakota  car 
owners  would  win  hands  down. 

On  a more  serious  note,  when  environmentalists  tried  to  convince 
Congress  more  than  30  years  ago  to  force  the  auto  makers  in  Detroit  to 
build  more  fuel  efficient  cars,  it  was  the  Big  3,  Ford,  General  Motors  and 
Chrysler,  that  screamed  like  wounded  coyotes  and  fought  any  legislation 
designed  to  bring  about  this  change,  to  a standstill.  And  then  they  just 
went  on  building  their  next  generation  of  gas-guzzlers,  the  huge  trucks 
and  SUVs. 

Ford  and  GM  both  announced  the  upcoming  layoffs  of  thousands  of  workers 
and  the  closing  of  many  plants.  Toyota  and  Honda,  two  companies  that 
listened  to  the  consumer  and  did  build  more  gas  efficient  automobiles, 
pounded  the  Big  3. 

Where  would  these  financially  shaky  automobile  companies  be  if  they  had 
listened  to  the  environmentalists  20  or  30  years  ago?  Perhaps  they  would 
now  be  growing  instead  of  shrinking. 

I wish  they  would  come  to  the  Indian  reservations  and  pick  up  all  of 
those  outdated  gas-guzzlers  and  replace  them  with  the  new  fuel-efficient 
cars  they  are  now  trying  to  produce.  For  the  automakers  it  would  be  like 
stepping  back  in  time  and  realizing  what  a big  mistake  they  made. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Harjo:  Fakers  and  phonies  and  frauds,  egad:  There  ought  to  be  a law 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  10,  2006 

Another  Indian  impersonator  is  unmasked:  Nasdijj,  who  masqueraded  as  a 
Navajo  and  made  a pile  of  money  from  best-selling  books  about  his  life  as 
a poor  reservation  kid  with  an  alcoholic  mother. 

It  turns  out  that  Nasdijj  is  a very  white  man  with  some  very  dark 
secrets.  He  really  is  Tim  Barrus  of  North  Carolina.  He  did  not  grow  up  on 
or  near  any  Indian  territory.  Neither  parent  is  Navajo  or  Indian  of  any 
nation.  His  mother  was  not  a drunken  Navajo. 

At  the  very  least,  Barrus  and  his  promoters  owe  all  Navajo  people, 
especially  the  women,  an  apology. 

Nasdijj 's  true  identity  was  exposed  by  Matthew  Fleischer  in  an  extensive 
article  in  LA  Weekly's  jan.  25  issue,  "Navahoax,"  which  asked  the 
question:  "Did  a struggling  white  writer  of  gay  erotica  become  one  of 
multicultural  literature's  most  celebrated  memoirists  - by  passing  himself 


off  as  Native  American?" 

The  Nasdijj  expose  hit  the  stands  the  day  before  Oprah  Winfrey's 
grilling  of  author  james  Frey  about  misrepresentations  in  his  memoir.  In 
less  than  one  week.  Random  House's  Ballantine  imprint  announced  it  would 
cease  shipping  Nasdijj 's  "Geronimo's  Bones"  and  "The  Boy  and  the  Dog  are 
Sleeping. " 

Nasdijj  was  the  darling  of  publishing  for  a hot  minute.  He  won  a 
prestigious  award  intended  for  Native  writers.  Critics  heaped  praise  on 
his  writing;  one  called  it  "achingly  honest." 

Native  people  who  read  Nasdijj 's  work  did  not  believe  he  was  a Native 
writer  because  there  was  nothing  familiar  about  the  content.  Non-Natives 
embraced  his  work  because  of  its  familiarity  - it  "derives  its  special 
power  from  his  ability  to  capture  the  universal  emotions  that  we  all 
share/'  as  one  book  cover  put  it. 

It  is  this  very  familiarity  that  allows  pseudo-Indians  to  rise  so  far  so 
fast  in  circles  controlled  by  non-Indians.  They  write  with  what  non-Indian 
reviewers  like  to  call  "universal  appeal/'  meaning  that  they  appeal  to 
other  non-Indians  because  they  are  non-Indian. 

Once  these  pseudo-Indians  are  revealed  as  the  non-Indians  they  actually 
are,  many  of  their  enablers  continue  to  support  them,  even  chiding  those 
who  have  brought  the  hoax  to  light  as  mean-spirited,  small-minded  or 
jealous . 

And  what  happens  to  the  posers?  Like  actors  who've  deep-ended  in  their 
roles,  they  either  hold  on  to  their  fictionalized  personae  until  the 
laughing  dies  down  and  then  adopt  a "so  what"  attitude  - so  what  if  I'm 
not  actually  an  Indian?  I'm  now  an  Indian  expert  by  virtue  of  having 
portrayed  an  Indian  - or  they  shift  into  another  shape  to  please  a new 
audience . 

And  what  happens  to  all  the  damage  they  caused  and  the  money  they  made 
and  the  accolades  they  garnered  under  false  pretenses?  They  abscond  with 
the  money  and  goods  and  leave  the  mess  for  the  people  they  pretended  to  be. 

The  pseudo-Indians  should  not  be  held  harmless.  They  should  be  made  to 
pay.  There  ought  to  be  a law,  you  say?  I couldn't  agree  more. 

During  the  hearings  in  the  1980s  on  amendments  to  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Act,  I testified  on  behalf  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  that  Congress  should  establish  a new  law  that  would  authorize  a 
tribe  to  bring  a federal  action  against  those  who  profit  from  false  claims 
that  they  are  people  of  that  tribe. 

And  what  about  people  who  don't  profit  from  their  false  Indian 
identities?  This  is  not  the  norm.  In  the  vast  majority  of  these  cases,  the 
non-Indians  are  pretending  to  be  Indians  for  profit  of  some  kind  - for 
tenure,  a job,  a book  contract,  a record  deal,  a movie  role.  Look  into  the 
eyes  of  a pseudo-Indian  and  you  see  gold. 

A new  cause  of  action  for  Native  nations  should  be  more  than  a cease  and 
desist  order.  Budding  pseudo-Indians  should  know  that  there  are  potential 
consequences  for  identity  theft. 

There  should  be  a law  for  Navajo  Nation  to  sue  Barrus  for  the  profits  he 
made  while  committing  the  crime  of  stealing  tribal  identity. 

There  already  are  ways  for  Native  writers,  who  were  finalists  for  the 
Native  writing  award  that  the  Poets,  Essayists  and  Novelists  organization 
bestowed  on  Barrus,  to  seek  redress.  Both  Barrus  and  PEN  should  hope  that 
the  snubbed  writers  don't  use  those  laws  to  recover  damages. 

Some  Native  nations  might  not  want  to  engage  these  fakers.  Some  may  not 
consider  this  offense  against  Native  people  to  be  offensive;  perhaps  the 
same  ones  who  think  that  the  mascoting  of  their  tribal  identities  and 
heroes  is  not  a problem.  So,  they  wouldn't  sue  the  pseudos. 

Other  tribes  could  exact  some  of  the  profits  the  pseudos  made  off  their 
good  names  and  reputations,  and  could  provide  time  in  the  slammer  for  the 
offenders  to  reflect  on  their  next  career  moves. 

Here  are  four  ways  Congress  could  legislate  to  address  this  problem. 

First,  enact  a statutory  cause  of  action  for  Native  nations  to  pursue 
impostors  across  state  lines,  try  them  in  tribal  courts  and  impose  triple 
damages  against  those  found  to  be  guilty.  These  are  offenses  against  a 
particular  people,  who  should  have  the  authority  to  do  something  about 
them.  This  authority  does  not  exist  under  current  law. 


Second,  amend  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  to  include  all  artists, 
including  but  not  limited  to  writers,  dancers,  singers,  actors  and 
curators.  The  law  now  covers  only  visual  artists.  When  its  penalties  were 
increased  more  than  15  years  ago,  many  pseudo-Indians  traded  their  visual 
art  careers  for  writing  and  curating  careers,  and  continue  to  vex  Native 
peoples . 

Third,  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Indian  arts  and  crafts 
statute  to  include  all  arts  marketed  to  the  public.  The  FTC  pursues  these 
cases  as  consumer  fraud  and  encourages  arts  and  crafts  outlets  to  clearly 
mark  products  as  Native-made  and  non-Native  made. 

Bookstores  do  not  differentiate  between  books  written  by  Native  people 
and  those  whose  authors  are  not  Native.  Anyone  can  write  about  anything 
they  want,  but  the  public  should  be  informed  about  which  books  are  in  a 
Native  person's  voice  and  experience,  and  which  are  not. 

Fourth,  enact  an  updated  version  of  the  pseudo-Indian  act,  which  was 
first  introduced  in  1933,  as  part  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  package. 
The  bill  would  have  made  it  a "crime  to  represent  one's  self  to  be  an 
Indian,  and  providing  punishment  therefore."  Its  language  was  simple  and 
direct : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  other  than  an  Indian  to  represent 
himself  to  be  an  Indian  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment  or  any 
contract  for  the  rendition  of  services,  or  of  obtaining  pecuniary  or  other 
assistances,  or  of  securing  to  himself  or  to  any  other  person  any  of  the 
privileges  or  benefits  conferred  by  law  upon  Indians.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  longer  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Congress  needs  to  enact  new  authorities  and  to  remove  present 
restrictions  against  tribes  acting  on  their  own  in  these  areas.  Congress 
also  needs  to  exercise  its  oversight  responsibilities  and  let  the  federal 
agencies  know  that  this  is  a priority,  and  to  provide  monies  to  enforce 
existing  laws. 

Congressional  members  and  staffers  know  what  to  do  to  properly  address 
the  Barruses  who  perpetuate  a fraud  on  Native  and  non-Native  people.  The 
question  is:  Why  don't  they  do  it? 

Suzan  Shown  Flarjo,  Cheyenne  and  Flodulgee  Muscogee, 
is  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Canada  unveil  huge  park  to  protect  grizzlies,  salmon,  wolves 
February  7,  2006 

VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia  (AP)  - Canada  unveiled  a 16-million  acre  park 
Tuesday,  a protected  area  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Yellowstone,  teeming 
with  grizzly  bears,  wolves  and  wild  salmon  in  the  ancestral  home  of  many 
native  tribes. 

Closing  another  chapter  of  the  wars  between  environmentalists  and 
loggers,  the  Great  Bear  Rainforest  is  the  result  of  an  accord  between 
governments,  aboriginal  First  Nations,  the  logging  industry  and 
environmentalists . 

It  will  stretch  250  miles  along  British  Columbia's  rugged  Pacific 
coastline  - the  ancestral  home  of  groups  whose  cultures  date  back 
thousands  of  years.  The  area  also  sustains  a rare  white  bear  found  only  in 
British  Columbia. 


"The  agreement  on  these  areas  represents  an  unprecedented  collaboration 
between  First  Nations,  industry,  local  governments  and  many  other 
stakeholders  in  how  we  manage  the  vast  richness  of  B.C.'s  coast  for  the 
benefit  of  all  British  Columbians,"  said  Premier  Gordon  Campbell,  who  was 
accompanied  by  native  dancers  and  drummers  for  the  announcement  and  formal 
First  Nations  blessing. 

"The  result  is  a strong  marriage  that  balances  the  needs  of  the 
environment  with  the  need  for  sustainable  jobs  and  a strong  economic 
future  for  coastal  communities,"  he  said. 

Campbell  said  4.4  million  acres  would  be  protected  outright  and  managed 
as  parkland,  with  another  11.6  million  run  under  an  ecosystem  management 
plan  to  ensure  sustainable  forestry  with  minimal  impact  on  the  environment. 

Full  implementation  of  the  project  is  not  expected  until  2009. 

British  Columbia's  lush  evergreen  forests  have  been  the  scene  of  decades 
of  confrontation  between  environmentalists  and  loggers.  Successful  boycott 
campaigns  in  the  1990s  led  to  large  international  companies  turning  away 
from  British  Columbia  paper  and  wood  products,  forcing  the  government  to 
find  a negotiated  solution. 

"British  Columbians  are  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  protect  the 
environment  and  provide  the  economic  foundation  for  healthy  communities," 
said  Lisa  Matthaus,  coast  campaign  co-ordinator  for  the  Sierra  Club  of 
Canada's  British  Columbia  chapter.  "This  innovative  rainforest  agreement 
provides  a real  world  example  of  how  people  and  wilderness  can  prosper 
together . " 

The  region  is  home  to  hundreds  of  species,  including  grizzlies,  black 
bears,  the  so-called  spirit  bear,  wolves,  cougars,  mountain  goats,  moose 
and  deer.  The  spirit  bear  is  a rare  white  species  and  is  also  called  the 
kermode  bear. 

A central  component  of  the  Great  Bear  Rainforest  project  will  be  a $104 
million  conservation  financing  package  to  support  the  land-use  agreements. 

To  date,  Greenpeace  Canada,  the  Sierra  Club  of  Canada  and  ForestEthics, 
the  Nature  Conservancy,  Tides  Canada  Foundation  and  several  private  U.S. 
and  Canadian  foundations  have  raised  $52  million  to  help  establish  the 
financing  package. 

The  provincial  government  has  committed  $26  million  and  project  partners 
are  working  to  secure  the  rest  from  Canada's  federal  government. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  25  aboriginal  groups  involved  in  the  project. 
Art  Sterritt  of  the  North  Coast  First  Nations  said  the  agreement  would 
allow  for  controlled  use  of  the  land  and  let  natives  continue  their 
traditional  lifestyles. 

"It  wasn't  an  easy  job,"  he  said.  "Everyone  had  to  make  compromises  here 
and  there." 
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Centre  helps  aboriginal  people  new  to  the  big  city 
CBC  News 

February  9,  2006 

A new  centre  that  helps  aboriginal  people  adjust  to  urban  life  is  finding 
its  services  desperately  needed. 

The  E.A.G.L.E.  Urban  Transition  Centre,  on  Smith  Street,  has  spent  the 
past  two  months  getting  the  word  out  about  its  services.  The  campaign 
worked.  Now,  workers  at  the  centre  are  swamped. 

An  arms-length  organization  of  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs,  the 
centre  helps  aboriginal  people  with  housing,  education,  employment. 


medical  services  and  transportation . Its  clients  are  people  moving  from 
reserves  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 

"People  are  coming  in  with  very  little  - basically  sometimes  just 
luggage/'  centre  director  Charles  Cochrane  said. 

His  staff  is  kept  busy  finding  adequate  housing,  arranging  furniture  and 
sometimes  transporting  people  to  other  service  agencies. 

Cochrane's  most  ambitious  project  at  the  centre  is  the  new  justice 
office,  which  has  police  officers  meeting  with  newcomers  to  the  city  to 
deal  with  legal  issues  they  might  face,  such  as  problems  from  drug  or 
alcohol  addictions  or  criminal  charges,  and  provide  information  about  the 
"rules"  of  city  life. 

Winnipeg  Police  Const.  Edith  Turner  is  visiting  local  reserves  to  help 
build  trust. 

"I  myself  grew  up  on  a reserve  up  north,  and  I know  the  situations  you 
are  faced  with  coming  to  a big  city  like  Winnipeg,"  she  said. 

Police  officers  at  the  centre  says  they'll  help  people  who  are  in 
trouble  with  the  law  take  the  right  steps,  but  they  don't  plan  to  make 
arrests  at  the  office.  They  hope  even  individuals  who  are  in  trouble  with 
the  law  will  feel  comfortable  coming  to  them  for  help. 

The  justice  office  is  a joint  effort  of  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs, 
the  Winnipeg  police,  and  the  RCMP. 
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Aboriginal  band  sues  CN  over  oil  spill  from  derailment  near  Lake  Wabamun 
DIM  MACDONALD 
February  8,  2006 

EDMONTON  (CP)  - A major  oil  spill  near  a popular  Alberta  resort  lake  has 
led  to  a multimillion-dollar  lawsuit  by  an  aboriginal  band  that  has  lived 
on  the  east  shore  for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  Paul  First  Nation  is  suing  Canadian  National  Railway,  as  well  as  the 
federal  and  Alberta  governments,  over  a derailment  that  fouled  Lake 
Wabamun  with  toxic  oil  last  August.  Chief  Daniel  Paul  said  the  band's  1, 

700  members  rely  heavily  on  fish,  ducks  and  geese  from  the  lake,  which  is 
still  contaminated  months  after  the  spill. 

"There's  tar  balls  everywhere.  There's  still  evidence  of  contamination 
everywhere,"  Paul  told  a news  conference  Tuesday.  "That  water  was  clear 
for  centuries  and  now  we're  dealing  with  a disaster." 

CN,  the  province  and  Environment  Canada  are  all  refusing  to  comment  on 
the  lawsuit  but  say  an  extensive  assessment  will  be  done  before  cleanup 
efforts  resume  in  the  spring. 

"The  matter  is  now  before  the  courts,  so  we  are  constrained  in  what  we 
can  say,"  CN  spokesman  Dim  Feeny  said  in  an  interview. 
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Culture  in  Brazil  Offers  New  Perspectives 
Hang  your  hammock  in  heaven  in  Xingu 
February  2,  2006 

Xingu  is  probably  one  of  the  few  places  in  the  world  where  native 
indigenous  people  can  still  be  found  living  according  to  their 
traditional  culture. 

Located  in  the  center  of  Brazil,  in  the  state  of  Mato  Grosso,  the  Xingu 
Reservation  stands  almost  like  an  independent  country,  with  its  own  rules 
and  principles,  gathering  14  different  ethnic  groups  with  a total  of  5,000 
people.  With  an  area  the  size  of  Belgium  covered  with  virgin  forests  and 
snake-like  rivers,  Xingu  struggles  against  the  growing  invasion  of  soy, 
cattle,  and  lumbering. 

It  was  in  this  lost  paradise  that  I landed,  invited  to  film  the  most 
important  ritual  of  all  times  for  the  Xingu  Indians  - the  "Kuarup,"  in 
honor  of  Orlando  Villas  Boas.  Orlando  was  the  last  of  the  three  Caucasian 
brothers  who  battled  to  create  a reservation  in  the  50s  that  assured  the 
health  and  rights  of  these  people  for  over  50  years. 

Highly  opposed  and  criticized  in  those  days  by  anthropologists,  the 
Villas  Boas  dared  to  place  together  in  the  same  territory  tribes  that  were 
enemies,  and  stimulated  intermarriage  among  them.  Today  Xingu  stands  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  one  of  the  few  initiatives  that  was 
successful  in  keeping  indigenous  culture  alive.  Tribes  that  were  on  the 
brink  of  becoming  extinguished,  with  as  few  as  12  people  remaining,  have 
grown  to  include  up  to  400  strong  and  healthy  people. 

Another  positive  result  from  the  intermarriage  is  that  as  every  Indian 
has  a relative  in  another  tribe,  they  maintain  a respectful  relationship 
toward  each  other.  In  contradiction  to  the  anthropologists'  assumptions, 
the  exchange  did  not  interfere  with  each  tribe's  identity.  In  the  Kamaiura 
village,  for  example,  one  becomes  enchanted  by  their  splendid  carving 
skills,  especially  with  the  refined  wood  stools  shaped  as  jaguars,  toucans, 
monkeys,  alligators,  and  anteaters. 

If  you  travel  to  the  Kuikuro  village,  you  will  perceive  that  their 
breathtaking  geometric  tapestry  could  be  exposed  in  any  museum  of  modern 
art,  even  though  the  designs  are  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  time.  So  all 
those  fears  that  the  creation  of  Xingu  was  not  a good  idea  turned  out  to 
be  wrong,  and  the  Villas  Boas  are  considered  heroes  by  the  indigenous 
people. 

This  explains  why,  in  spite  of  not  liking  visitors  in  their  territory,  I 
was  received  with  many  handshakes  and  greetings  by  Chief  Aritana,  once  I 
mentioned  I was  there  on  an  invitation  from  Marina,  the  widow  of  Orlando 
Villas  Boas.  Tall  and  fierce  looking,  Aritana  is  the  President  of  Xingu, 
and  even  though  his  massive  serious  figure  is  quite  scary,  I came  to 
witness  later  what  a great  leader  he  is,  loved  and  respected  for  his  fair 
sense  of  justice  and  constant  care  for  the  well  being  of  his  people. 

My  whole  group  of  other  white  guests  slowly  moved  our  gear  under  the 
boiling  sun  across  the  circular  village  of  15  huts,  finally  reaching  the 
hut  of  Aritana 's  brother  in  law,  Aiopu,  nicknamed  "Belly"  by  Orlando  when 
he  was  a little  boy.  It  was  such  a relief  to  escape  the  sun  and  enter  the 
hut.  I dropped  my  gear  down  and  looked  up  to  admire  the  incredible 
architecture. 

Immediately,  Belly  proudly  stated  he  was  the  architect  and  this  was  the 
biggest  and  newest  hut  of  the  village.  The  hut  was  oval  shaped,  sustained 
in  the  middle  by  a pair  of  impressive  logs,  and  the  light  branch  structure 
was  totally  covered  by  grass  from  roof  to  walls  - a fantastic  lining  - 
which  allowed  cooking  smoke  to  travel  up  and  not  a single  drop  of  rain  to 
fall  down.  Two  central  doors  opposite  to  each  other  provided  enough 
ventilation  and  total  protection  from  the  dusty  winds  that  blew  daily  from 
1 to  4 p.m. 

With  no  windows,  the  eyes  took  a while  to  adjust  to  the  interior 
darkness,  but  once  they  did,  I could  see  many  hammocks  hanging  everywhere. 
Belly's  muscular  sons  showed  up  to  help  me  hang  my  hammock,  and  were 
fascinated  by  the  army  nylon  sleeping  bag-like  hammock  that  I brought.  As 
days  went  by,  whenever  I stepped  out,  when  coming  back  I would  find  women 
and  children  happily  testing  my  hammock. 


I understood  the  preciousness  of  a hammock  at  the  end  of  that  first  long 
day;  besides  the  boiling  sun,  I had  to  stand  the  stress  of  getting  good 
film  footage  of  the  ritual  despite  the  dozens  of  other  filmmakers  and 
photojournalists  that  competed  for  the  best  angle  or  popped  inside  every 
frame  I chose.  With  a crew  of  only  two  - me  and  my  cameraman  - there  was 
no  time  even  to  open  a can  of  tuna  fish.  As  the  Indians  do  not  have  the 
habit  of  offering  any  food,  I threw  myself  on  that  blessed  hammock,  hungry 
and  tired. 

"Anna  is  sleeping?"  asked  Belly,  bringing  over  a stool  and  sitting  next 
to  my  hammock.  "Dust  resting"  I answered,  politely  perceiving  that  the 
owner  of  the  house  wanted  to  chat.  I felt  I had  better  be  courteous 
despite  my  exhaustion.  It  was  a good  decision.  Soon  I knew  more  about 
their  culture  than  any  other  white  person  around.  He  spoke  softly  and  told 
me  he  was  the  tribe's  musician  and  was  building  a music  school  to  teach 
young  kids  the  music  of  their  ancestors,  which  told  the  stories  of  their 
culture.  He  was  worried  that  kids  would  go  study  in  the  city  and  return 
with  CD's  that  spoke  of  nothing.  He  pushed  the  button  of  a tape  recorder 
and  played  some  tribal  flute  chant  for  me. 

I also  learned  that  fish  used  to  be  so  plenty  they  would  jump  inside  the 
canoes,  but  after  the  soy  farms  and  agro  toxics  thrown  into  the  river,  it 
became  harder  to  feed  the  family,  as  fish  was  scarce  now.  Every  evening. 
Belly  would  sit  by  my  hammock  and  tell  me  more  about  his  culture. 

On  the  third  night  he  came  over  to  offer  me  a large  piece  of  fish  fresh 

from  his  grill.  It  was  the  most  delicious  fish  I had  ever  tasted  in  my 

life  - succulent,  moist,  and  barbecued  to  perfection.  He  asked  if  I wanted 

to  taste  Indian  salt.  I tried  it.  It  felt  like  ice  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue, 

and  then  the  salt  brought  flavor  but  didn't  make  me  thirsty  at  all. 

The  next  days  I followed  the  long  process  of  salt  making,  which  starts 
by  collecting  succulent  floating  plants  from  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
stacking  them  on  3 meter  high  piles,  setting  them  on  fire,  washing  the 
ashes  down  through  a basket-like  strainer,  then  boiling  the  remaining 
liquid  over  a fire  until  the  water  evaporates  and  the  white  salt  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

Later,  while  talking  to  an  MD  who  lived  many  years  in  Xingu  as  part  of 
the  Villas  Boas  team,  I was  told  that  none  of  the  Indians  had  high  blood 
pressure,  as  their  salt  did  not  contain  sodium.  He  also  told  me  that  the 
Indians'  blood  samples  were  found  to  have  more  nutrients  than  the  Swedish 
people,  considered  the  best  blood  samples  of  the  world. 

But  what  struck  me  most  about  their  culture  was  the  way  they  related  to 
each  other.  In  Belly's  hut  lived  about  60  people  - his  family,  his  parents 
and  his  inlaws  - all  in  perfect  harmony.  The  hammocks  drew  the  line 
between  each  group's  quarter.  No  walls  were  needed  to  assure  privacy.  Each 
group  respected  the  others,  not  even  looking  or  talking  unless  they  were 
addressed.  No  child  was  scolded.  Screaming  and  crying  was  never  heard.  If 
a child  cried,  the  mother  would  immediately  pick  him  up,  comfort  and 
distract  him. 

I would  keep  my  ears  tuned  every  night  waiting  to  hear  some  love-making 
sounds,  but  only  heard  Belly  endlessly  talking  to  his  wife  until  around  3 
a.m.  The  next  day  I found  out  about  the  content  of  those  long 
conversations  - something  useful  for  every  couple  who  wants  to  keep  the 
marriage  going  for  a long  time.  He  said,  "We  are  so  busy  with  our  tasks 
during  the  day.  I fish,  harvest  and  build  huts.  She  fetches  water,  makes 
manioc  bread  and  takes  care  of  the  children.  So  deep  in  the  night  when  all 
is  quiet  I tell  her  all  the  things  I'm  planning  to  give  her,  how  I 
appreciate  her  ways.  Women  like  attention.  If  you  don't  speak  to  them, 
they  might  run  away  with  another  Indian.  I let  her  know  I care  for  her." 

The  Indians  may  have  habits  that  seem  strange  to  our  "civilized"  taste, 
ears  and  eyes.  But  what  struck  me  most  in  their  culture  is  the  way  they 
relate  to  each  other.  The  approach  is  always  gentle  and  respective,  never 
invasive . 

I knew  from  day  one  that  Aiopu  - "Belly"  - desired  my  hammock,  but  he 
never  asked  me  to  have  it  directly.  When  we  were  observing  all  the  other 
journalists  arranging  their  gear  in  the  canoes  to  leave  the  village,  he 
remarked  to  me:  "They  stayed  in  my  house,  received  my  hospitality  and  did 
not  even  leave  me  a hammock  as  a gift." 


When  it  was  my  turn  to  leave  he  brought  me  a bow  and  an  arrow  for  my 
kids  and  his  wife  gave  me  a necklace.  I gave  them  the  few  things  I still 
had,  like  soap  and  food,  and  I immediately  told  him  that  I could  not  give 
him  my  hammock  yet  because  my  trip  was  not  over,  and  if  my  plane  fell  down 
in  the  jungle  I would  need  the  hammock  to  sleep  away  from  snakes  and 
beasts.  I assured  him  that  I would  bring  him  another  hammock  when  I 
returned  two  months  later.  After  saying  that,  I felt  a shiver  run  through 
my  spine.  I knew  how  many  whites  over  the  centuries  had  promised  things  to 
the  Indians  and  did  not  fulfill  their  promises. 

Two  months  later,  I was  in  the  Kuikuro  village  shooting  another  ritual, 
and  as  the  visiting  tribes  arrived  I went  to  their  campground  looking  for 
Belly.  I placed  the  hammock  in  his  hands.  I was  surprised  that  there  was 
no  expectation  at  all  in  his  eyes.  I said:  "See?  I didn't  forget."  I was 
surprised  there  was  no  sign  of  gratitude,  either.  He  said:  "Now  I can  go 
fishing  overnight  and  sleep  away  from  snakes  and  beasts."  He  was  repeating 
my  very  own  words.  We  laughed  together. 

What  I learned  from  my  experience  with  the  Indians  is  that  whatever 
there  is  to  resolve,  they  do  it  immediately.  The  words  "yes"  and  "no"  have 
the  same  weight  and  they  don't  get  offended  as  we  do.  If  something  is 
impossible  to  have,  they  shake  their  shoulders  and  move  their  attention  to 
something  else.  They  don't  carry  on  hatred,  remorse,  guilt  or  any  long- 
term feelings.  They  live  for  the  moment,  but  they  know  that  caring  for  the 
water  and  the  forest  is  forever.  Happiness  is  sacred.  They  just  can't 
stand  seeing  anybody  sad  or  crying.  There  is  no  judgment.  You  are  what  you 
are  and  that  suffices.  But  if  they  like  you,  they  will  remember  every  word 
you  said,  every  piece  of  clothing  and  object  that  was  in  you,  and  thirty 
years  later  if  you  happen  to  meet  again,  they  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
you  were  wearing  and  refer  to  what  you  were  talking  about  as  if  it  was 
today.  The  present  is  always  present  and  that  probably  explains  the 
continuous  source  of  their  joy. 

The  intermarriage  among  enemies  created  a nation  of  peace.  I think  this 
is  the  best  possible  example  to  help  some  unending  war  situations,  such  as 
between  the  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  The  people  from  Xingu  have  much  to 
teach,  but  few  of  them  speak  our  language.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
there,  and  not  everyone  is  allowed  in,  so  I feel  privileged  that  so  much 
was  shared  with  me,  and  hopefully  some  distributor  or  TV  director  reading 
this  article  will  support  the  editing,  so  I can  finish  the  film  and  share 
it  with  all  of  you. 

Copyright  c.  2006  OhmyNews. 
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S.  American  Indians  Seek  New  Nation 
By  HAROLD  OLMOS,  Associated  Press  Writer 
February  6,  2006 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  Brazil  - Indians  from  Brazil  and  four  other  South 
American  countries  called  for  the  "resurrection"  of  an  Indian  nation  on 
Tuesday,  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  killing  of  a tribal  chief  by 
European  soldiers. 

Thousands  of  Indians  belonging  to  what  they  call  the  "Guarani  nation" 
walked  three  hours  from  Sao  Gabriel  do  Sul,  900  miles  south  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  the  site  where  chief  Sepe  Tiaraju  was  killed  in  1756  at  the 
hands  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  soldiers. 

The  marchers  carried  signs  saying  "Our  forefathers  illuminate  our  path 
for  the  recuperation  of  the  Guarani  land"  and  "Memory  and  resistance."  The 
Guarani  were  the  dominant  people  in  southern  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bolivia  and 


northern  Argentina  before  the  Europeans  arrived. 

A monument  designed  by  renowned  Brazilian  architect  Oscar  Niemayer  will 
be  built  on  the  site  to  commemorate  the  seven  Desuit  "missions"  - outposts 
where  priests  gave  the  Indians  schooling  and  taught  them  arts  and 
handicrafts.  Many  Indians,  such  as  Tiaraju,  felt  a bond  with  the  Desuits, 
who  were  later  expelled  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  monarchies. 

Indians  from  various  tribes  performed  ritual  dances  Tuesday  beneath  a 
65-foot-high  cone  topped  with  a cross,  stomping  on  the  dirt  as  children 
sang  songs  in  native  languages. 

A statement  prepared  by  Guarani  chiefs  and  read  at  the  memorial  said 
Indians  had  been  "energized  by  the  soul  of  our  ancestors." 

"This  land  was  stolen  from  us,"  said  the  statement,  which  claimed  that 
large-scale  farming  had  degraded  soil  in  huge  parts  of  what  once  was 
Guarani  land. 

In  Brazil,  Indians  were  considered  wards  of  the  state  and  denied  full 
rights  for  centuries  until  the  country  in  1988  granted  them  some  territory 
and  pledged  to  demarcate  the  land  within  five  years. 

But  today,  less  than  50  percent  of  the  promised  territory  has  been 
demarcated,  and  landowners  are  disputing  the  grants  - which  together 
represent  more  than  390,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  12  percent  of  Brazil's 
territory.  Indians  say  it's  hardly  arable,  and  not  enough. 

"Land  was  the  main  point  in  the  debate  Indians  held  here,"  said  Duarte 
Sose  Catri,  a Guarani  from  Paraguay.  "Without  land,  we  cannot  live,  there 
is  no  health,  there  is  no  education.  And  we  need  our  full  land,  with 
forest,  rivers  and  air." 

Raincoast  Conservation  Society:  www.raincoast.org 
Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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State,  tribal  officials  supporting  Hounshell 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
February  9,  2006 

ST.  DOHNS,  Ariz.  - Several  loyal  supporters  of  Apache  County  Sheriff 
Brian  Hounshell  traveled  to  an  Apache  County  Board  of  Supervisors  meeting 
Tuesday  to  voice  their  support  for  the  embattled  sheriff  and  against  a 
recommendation  to  rescind  a mutual  aid  agreement  with  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Delegate  Larry  Anderson  (Fort  Defiance)  and  Delegate  Curran  Hannon  (St. 
Michaels/Oak  Springs)  joined  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.'s 
Chief  of  Staff  Patrick  Sandoval  and  Public  Safety  Executive  Director 
Samson  Cowboy  as  each  patiently  shifted  in  their  seats  waiting  for 
opportunity  to  speak. 

U.S.  Rep.  Rick  Renzi  sent  Gabriel  Freeland,  a Renzi  consultant,  to 
deliver  a letter  to  the  board  on  the  Nation's  behalf.  Arizona  Sen.  Albert 
Hale  likewise  sent  a letter. 

Delegate  Anderson  spoke  for  keeping  the  current  mutual  aid  agreement 
between  the  county  and  the  Nation  intact  "until  we  get  a sufficient  amount 
of  people  together  that  are  competent  enough  to  say,  'OK,  let's  start 
working  right  now.  Let's  roll  up  our  sleeves.  Come  on  to  the  table.  Let's 
get  this  going. ' " 

Anderson  said  he  traveled  to  St.  Dohns  to  "give  this  thought  to  the 
supervisors : " 

"I  know  you  all  work  very  diligently  to  make  things  possible  for  the 
whole  county.  Remember,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'm  a voter  from  Fort 


Defiance  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  I'm  a voter  from  there.  Remember  me!  And 
remember  others  that  live  on  the  Navajo  Nation  that  live  in  Apache 
County. " 

He  told  supervisors,  first  in  Navajo  and  then  in  English,  that  there 
were  other  people  on  the  Navajo  Nation  who  wanted  to  attend  the  meeting  to 
voice  their  comments.  "We  have  sheepherders  out  there.  We  have  people 
still  living  in  the  hogans  that  are  still  out  there  that  want  to  say  also, 
'What  is  going  on?  What  do  we  hear?' 

"Because  a lot  of  our  elders  today  have  radios.  They  listen  to  KTNN  and 
the  interpretation  of  what's  happening.  And  now  even  our  elders  carry  cell 
phones.  They  can  call  up  any  law  enforcement  they  want  when  they're  out 
there  herding  sheep." 

Upon  Deputy  County  Attorney  Brad  Carlyon's  request  for  the  sake  of  the 
Open  Meetings  Act,  Anderson  translated  his  comments  from  Navajo  into 
English.  "I  introduced  myself,  sir,  in  my  language.  I'm  Salt  Clan  and 
Where  the  Water  Comes  Together  on  my  father's  clan. 

"My  grandmother  is  the  Red  House  People,  and  my  other  grandmother  is  Red 
Running  Into  Water.  Those  are  my  four  basic  clans.  That  is  how  I introduce 
myself  to  you  and  also  to  the  Creator  so  that  I could  speak  here  at  this 
time,"  Anderson  said. 

Board  of  Supervisors  Chairman  Tom  White  next  recognized  Delegate  Hannon, 
who  told  the  board  he  represents  two  chapters  within  Apache  County.  He 
said  he  agreed  with  Anderson  and  Public  Safety's  Samson  Cowboy  about 
keeping  the  mutual  aid  agreement  intact. 

"If  it's  voided,  do  you  know  what's  going  to  happen?  There's  going  to  be 
more  crime,  more  children  are  going  to  be  on  drugs,  there's  going  to  be 
more  family  and  domestic  violence.  There's  going  to  be  more  DUI's,  there's 
going  to  be  loss  of  Din  free  programs  to  youth  and  school  facilities. 

Police  call  response  time  is  going  to  go  down,"  Cowboy  said. 

Hannon  mentioned  numerous  ways  in  which  Sheriff  Hounshell  contributes  to 
the  northern  portion  of  Apache  County  located  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  adding, 
"The  elderly,  the  kids,  the  youth  everyone  knows  him  by  sight.  When  they 
see  him  walking,  they  say,  'There's  Sheriff  Hounshell,'  because  he  mixes 
with  the  people.  He  goes  out  among  them. 

"He's  been  counseling  the  high  school  students  and  grade  school  students 
in  the  area,  on  drugs  and  meth  what  it's  going  to  do  to  you;  and  getting 
involved  in  gangs,  what's  going  to  happen. 

"He's  always  there,  ready  to  help  take  the  Grandma  Thomas  Walk,  the 
Navajo  Nation  Council  Ride,  The  Navajo  Nation  Veterans  Honor  Run.  He's 
always  there. 

"I  just  heard  a few  moments  ago  that  Cmdr.  Goldsmith  died  'riding  a 
motorcycle.'  He  died  for  a 'cause,'  " Hannon  said  pointedly,  his  voice 
rising  in  emphasis  as  he  turned  toward  Arizona  Counties  Insurance  Pool 
Executive  Director  Bill  Hardy. 

"We  were  doing  a Navajo  Nation  Honor  Run  and  he  got  into  an  accident.  He 
died.  Even  the  most  experienced  bike  rider  will  get  into  an  accident  ... 

It  seems  like  he's  just  being  made  fun  of.  We  take  our  veterans  seriously. 
That's  why  we  conduct  these  honor  runs,"  Hannon  said. 

While  the  other  10  counties  in  the  insurance  pool  are  not  opposed  to 
Apache  County  officers  responding  to  extreme  emergency  SWAT  situations  one 
of  the  highest-risk  jobs  for  officers,  according  to  Hardy  lower-risk 
services  provided  by  the  Sheriff's  Office  to  Apache  County  citizens  living 
on  the  Navajo  Nation  appear  destined  for  the  chopping  block;  services  such 
as  the  Grandma  Thomas  Walk,  the  Council  Ride,  and  the  Honor  Run. 

In  southern  Apache  County  last  week,  the  Sheriff's  Office  provided  a 
funeral  escort  upon  request  for  a family  in  the  south  end  of  the  county. 
Based  on  service  limits  discussed  Tuesday,  the  Sheriff's  Office  would  not 
be  able  to  provide  funeral  escorts  in  the  northern  end  of  the  county  due 
to  unacceptable  risks. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Gallup  Independent. 
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Slayings  prompt  special  tribal  meeting 

By:  10  MORELAND  and  TERI  FIGUEROA  - Staff  Writers 

February  8,  2006 

RINCON  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - With  rumors  flying  and  additional  sheriff's 
deputies  working  to  keep  the  peace  after  a triple  slaying  on  the  Rincon 
Indian  Reservation,  the  tribal  council  met  in  special  session  Monday  to 
explore  possible  solutions  to  longtime  problems. 

Three  young  men  were  fatally  shot  during  a barrage  of  gunfire  Friday 
evening  at  a Morales  Lane  residence,  authorities  said.  Detectives  arrested 
four  men  who  are  expected  to  be  arraigned  Wednesday. 

Tribal  Chairman  John  Currier  said  that  Monday's  meeting  was  intense 
because  "there's  a lot  of  emotion  and  frustration,"  but  that  he  hopes  the 
tribe  will  support  the  tribal  council's  efforts. 

"I  think  it's  important  for  everybody  to  realize  that  we  have  to  have 
the  community  behind  us,"  Currier  said  in  an  interview  after  the  meeting. 
"We  have  to  be  honest  that  these  things  cannot  be  resolved  quickly." 

The  tribal  issues  include  property  rentals  to  nontribal  members,  which 
might  be  resolved  with  a possible  reservation  registration  ordinance; 
perhaps  getting  more  security  in  addition  to  sheriff's  deputies;  and 
finding  ways  to  enforce  tribal  laws  and  taking  a harder  line  on  that,  he 
said . 

"Enforcement  has  been  a real  difficult  issue  with  the  tribe,  and 
complications  about  how  to  enforce,"  said  Currier.  "We've  asked  our  staff 
to  look  at  some  of  the  stronger  reservations  and  see  what  they're  doing." 

While  the  council  met,  about  20  more  deputies  than  usual  were  patrolling 
the  reservation  and  Valley  Center  area  Monday  as  rumors  about  possible 
retaliation  for  the  shootings  or  continued  hostilities  swept  the  area. 

"It's  going  to  be  day  by  day,"  Lt.  Sean  Gerrity,  commander  of  the  Valley 
Center  Sheriff's  Substation,  said  about  additional  staffing.  "But  I want 
it  made  clear  we're  not  going  to  tolerate  (further  violence).  I'm  fed  up. 
No  more.  No  more  misery  for  anybody." 

Gerrity  said  members  of  all  the  area  tribal  councils  had  been  calling 
him  about  the  rumors. 

"Each  tribe  has  their  own  concerns,"  he  said.  "I've  asked  them  to  keep 
their  eyes  and  ears  open." 

As  the  shooting  investigation  continued,  officials  said  no  rumors  about 
more  violence  had  been  substantiated,  and  they  believe  everyone 
responsible  for  the  shootings  is  in  custody. 

There  was  still  no  motive  for  the  slayings  of  Cristino  Antonio  Gomez, 

19;  Steve  Casioce  Dr.,  23,  and  David  Parada,  24,  said  sheriff's  homicide 
Lt.  Dennis  Brugos. 

Authorities  said  they  didn't  know  if  the  shootings  might  be  gang  or  race 
related,  but  they  appeared  to  involve  two  groups  with  a continuing  dislike 
for  each  other. 

"We  know  there  was  some  kind  of  conflict  between  these  two  groups," 
Brugos  said. 

Deputy  District  Attorney  Ion  Oliphant  confirmed  that  Gomez  was  a 
documented  gang  member.  Any  gang  affiliation  of  the  four  suspects  and  the 
other  slain  men  is  still  under  investigation,  Oliphant  said. 

Two  other  people  were  wounded,  including  suspect  lose  Manuel  Gomez,  who 
was  shot,  Brugos  said. 

Gerrity  said  he  didn't  see  the  shootings  as  racist  or  necessarily  gang 
related,  but  rather  the  "hoodlum  mindset"  of  "a  cowardly  group  of  very 
self-centered  individuals." 

"Trying  to  build  this  into  a race  situation  is  just  wrong,"  he  said. 

The  All  Tribes  American  Indian  Charter  School  in  Valley  Center  closed 
early  Monday  because  of  the  shootings,  a secretary  said.  The  school's 
principal  did  not  return  phone  calls. 


At  the  Vista  jail,  the  four  suspects  arrested  Saturday  --  Dose  Gomez, 

24;  Alexandro  Sibriano  Moreno,  21;  Esteban  Avila,  21,  and  Ray  Lewis  Janis, 
20  - were  still  being  held  without  bail  on  suspicion  of  three  counts  each 
of  murder,  pending  arraignment. 

Two  of  the  slain  men  and  two  of  the  accused  assailants  appear  to  have 
criminal  records. 

Cristino  Gomez,  19,  pleaded  guilty  last  year  to  a November  2004  assault 
on  an  Escondido  teenager  who  was  attacked  by  a group  and  stabbed  six  times, 
as  well  as  struck  in  the  head  with  a baseball  bat. 

Gomez,  a juvenile  at  the  time,  pleaded  guilty  in  adult  court  to  assault 
and  received  five  years'  formal  probation.  Oliphant,  who  prosecuted  that 
case,  said  Gomez's  "involvement  in  that  attack  was  more  in  a support 
capacity. " 

Court  records  indicate  that  a Valley  Center  man  sharing  the  same  name 
and  age  as  shooting  victim  Parada  pleaded  guilty  in  January  to  misdemeanor 
domestic  violence  charges,  including  child  abuse.  Parada  received  four 
years'  probation. 

There  are  also  court  records  indicating  that  suspects  Ray  Janis  and  Jose 
Gomez  may  each  have  been  charged  in  the  past  with  burglary. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  North  County  Times  - Lee  Enterprises. 
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The  state  of  Montana,  which  under  the  guidance  of  Gov.  Schweitzer,  has  come 
a long  way  toward  respecting  its  Native  citizens  and  their  culture,  hasn't 
implemented  that  respect  in  its  prison  system,  yet.  It's  bad  enough  that 
the  corrections  center  in  Shelby,  Montana  routinely  denies  the  rights  of 
Native  inmates  to  practice  their  spiritual  traditions  consistent  with  the 
state's  written  policies.  But  worse,  the  center's  response  to  the 
prisoners'  letting  outsiders  know  what's  happening  is  not  to  address  the 
problem  within  the  prison  administration,  but  instead  is  to  intimidate  and 
harass  Native  inmates. 

I've  been  publishing  these  appeals  for  help  for  inmates  from  this  one 
institution  for  more  years  than  I can  enumerate.  It  has  seemed  to  be 
forever  to  me.  I can  only  imagine  what  it's  like  for  inmates.  Please 
keep  trying.  Just  like  every  other  government  effort  to  rid  the  country 
of  Indians,  these  corrections  officers  seem  to  be  convinced  that 
eventually  we'll  get  tired  of  the  effort  and  go  away.  Let's  not  prove 
they're  right.  - Janet 

Forwarded  Message  

Date:  Tue,  7 Feb  2006  00:33:59  +0200 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Alert!  Native  prisoners  need  immediate  protection  from  retaliation 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoo. groups. com> 

Please  help,  and  forward  to  any  group  who  might  be  interested  in  this 
issue.  This  is  very  important! 

Thank  you, 

Dodie  Finstead  & Brigitte  Thimiakis 


From  Justice  Network  February  6,  2006 

Shelby,  Montana:  Native  American  Prisoners  need  immediate  protection 
from  retaliation,  at  CCC  (Crossroads  Correctional  Center). 


Because  of  the  work  they  have  done  on  Native  religious  rights  issues. 

Native  American  prisoners  are  being  watched  really  closely  by  prison  staff. 


although  they  have  been  keeping  a low  profile  and  have  not  caused  any 
trouble.  One  of  them  has  a parole  hearing  very  soon.  Another  has  an 
exemplary  conduct  record.  But  staff  members  are  trying  to  write  them  up  on 
any  little  thing  they  could  come  up  with,  looking  for  a way  to  see  if  they 
get  them  into  trouble,  such  as  watching  dotted  lines  to  see  if  the 
prisoners  cross  over,  trying  to  see  if  their  shirts  are  out  (not  entirely 
tucked  in),  etc. 

In  addition,  it  is  believed  that  the  mail  of  at  least  one  of  these 
prisoners  is  being  held  up  by  the  prison  staff. 

Montana  prisons  have  a long  history  of  frequent  and  discriminative  tactics 
meant  to  intimidate  and  retaliate  against  Native  American  prisoners, 
especially  when  they  fight  for  their  religious,  medical  and  human  rights. 

The  Wicca  were  finally  allowed  to  practice  their  religion  for  the  first 
time  in  years  and  one  can  only  assume  that  it  is  due  to  the  pressure  put 
on  religious  rights  issues. 

Again  at  Shelby,  recently  two  captains  were  fired,  due  to  sexual 
harassment  of  staff  members  and  inmates.  At  this  time,  captains  and  guards 
are  involved  in  current  harassment. 

Several  years  ago,  women  inmates  at  Shelby  had  also  been  sexually  harassed, 
resulting  in  one  of  them  giving  birth  to  a baby.  The  case  is  pending  in 
courts  now. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  inmates  are  still  being  handcuffed  and  beaten 

up. 

This  information  should  be  kept  high  priority,  and  not  be  forgotten. 

Please  contact  the  following  legislators  requesting  that  they  investigate 
and  help  put  an  end  to  the  ongoing  abuse  at  Crossroads  Correctional  Center 
(CCC),  Shelby.  If  the  links  or  email  addresses  do  not  appear,  please 
contact  us. 

Thank  you, 

Dusticenetwork  justicenetwork@fastmail .fm 


Contact  info  : 

lames  MacDonald,  Warden;  (406)  434-7055--  75  Heath  Road;  Shelby,  MT  59474 

Bill  Slaughter  Director,  Department  of  Corrections  (406)  444-3911  , 

(406)  444-3901  tward@state . mt . us 

or  use  this  link  to  write  him: 

http : //www. cor . state . mt . us/ about /director .asp 

Legislators  : Please  email  or  call.  For  those  who  do  not  have  an 

email  address  you  can  use  the  link  provided  at  the  bottom  to 

"Send  an  Online  Message",  If  the  links  or  email  addresses  do  not  appear, 

please  contact  us.  If  you  have  the  time,  please  call  them  as  this  is  an 

emergency. 

mcampbellhd31@yahoo.com,  RCharette@mt.gov,  3AYNE57@HOTMAIL.COM  , 
CS3UNEAU@3RIVERS.NET  , BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM  , CLAIRENA@NEMONTEL.NET  , 
WINDYBOY_3@YAHOO.COM,  SAMT@MCN.NET  , ARLENE_BECKER@YAHOO.COM  , 
REPDEE@YAHOO.COM,  REPBUZZAS@MSN.COM,  SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM  , 
max@baucus. senate.gov 

Detailed  contact  info: 

Senator  Baucus:  max@baucus.senate.gov 
Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs  RCharette@mt.gov 

NORMA  BIXBY  (D)  HD  41 
PO  BOX  1165 

LAME  DEER,  MT  59043-1165 


Home:  (406)477-6602 
Bus:  (406)477-6602 


:oey  :ayne  (d)  hd  is 

299  LUMPRY  RD 
ARLEE , MT  59821-9747 
Home:  (406)726-4207 

Bus:  (406)726-4207  3AYNE57@HOTMAIL . COM 

CAROL  C 3UNEAU  (D)  HD  16 
PO  BOX  55 

BROWNING,  MT  59417-0055 
Home:  (406)338-5689 

Bus:  (406)338-5689  CS3UNEAU@3RIVERS . NET 

VERONICA  SMALL-EASTMAN  (D)  HD  42 
PO  BOX  262 

LODGE  GRASS,  MT  59050-0262 
Home:  (406)639-2536 

Bus:  (406)639-2536  BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM 

30NATHAN  WINDY  BOY  (D)  HD  32 
PO  BOX  269 

BOX  ELDER,  MT  59521-0269 
Home:  (406)395-4407 

Bus:  (406)395-4407  WINDYBOY_3@YAHOO.COM 


Dr.  Margarett  Campbell 
P.O.  Box  228  Poplar, 

MT  59255  mcampbellhd31@yahoo.com 
(406)  768-3500  (home)  or  (406)  480-3107 

Arlene  Becker  Bus:  (406)245-7256  ARLENE_BECKER@YAHOO.COM 

DEE  L BROWN  (R)  HD  3 Bus:  (406)387-9393  REPDEE@YAHOO.COM 

ROSALIE  BUZZAS  (D)  HD  93  Bus:  (406)728-0289  REPBUZZAS@MSN.COM 

SUE  DICKENSON  (D)HD25  SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM 

Link  to  the  webpage  listing  all  legislators  and  their  contact  info 
http: //leg. state .mt .us/css/ sessions /59th/ roster . a spHouseID=0&SessionID=88 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  


Date:  Monday,  6 February  2006  02:54  am 

From:  Debbie  Sanders  <sandersdfs@hawaii.rr.com> 

Sub j : Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  12-18 

PEPELUALI 

February 

Kaulua 

12 

The  wind  has  learned  the  secrets  of  the  ages. 

13 

Mano,  the  shark  god,  guides  me  to  a safe  harbor. 

14 

Abundant  are  the  fruits  of  this  land. 

15 

If  you  would  find  the  perfect  place  of  your  dreams,  moe'uhane,  ... 
look  within. 

16 

In  our  children  lie  the  blessings  of  our  heritage. 


17 

When  entering  the  secret  valley,  knock  three  times,  . . . and  see  who 
answers ! 

18 

My  hopes  are  cast,  like  stars,  upon  the  sky. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Rustywire:  I Can  Hear  It  Still"  

Date:  Thu,  3 Nov  2005  08:22:37  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : HEAR" 

http: //www. rustywire.com/Starmtn/hear.html 

I Can  Hear  It  Still 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

I can  hear  the  stillness  and  it  brings  with  it  the  song  my  father  would 

sing I can  hear  it  faintly  but  can't  quite  make  it  out.... he  used  to 

sing  early  in  the  morning  with  his  drum,  it  hung  on  the  wall  above  his  bed 
with  a curled  top  drum  stick  used  by  our  people.  I remember  when  I was 
young  I watched  him  make  that  drum  stick,  he  slowly  took  his  time  in 
shaping  it  and  used  leather  to  tie  it  off  and  soaked  it  enough  so  that  it 
would  dry  strong. 

I can't  remember  all  the  words,  the  changes  in  pitch.  I would  hear  that 
song  coming  from  his  room  in  the  early  dawn.  When  I would  look  in  on  him  I 
used  to  see  him  at  the  window  and  other  times  lying  on  his  bed  singing.  He 
would  glance  at  me,  I can  still  see  his  eyes  and  he  would  continue  to  sing. 
...he  told  us  once  of  how  he  sang  as  a Yei-Be-Che  Dancer  a long  time  ago, 
and  during  the  ceremony  he  lost  his  voice.  When  this  happens  the  dance  is 
not  to  continue.  He  left  and  others  stayed,  he  later  told  us  all  that 
stayed  are  here  no  more,  this  was  way  up  on  the  flatlands  South  of 
Shiprock. 

When  he  met  my  mother  she  was  in  a place  far  away  and  she  never  sang.  He 
used  to  joke  with  her  that  he  heard  her  singing  as  she  sat  on  a rock.  He 
followed  her  voice  and  saw  her  there,  he  called  her  the  one  who  sits  on 
the  rocks  and  sings,  but  she  never  really  could  sing.  He  would  tell  us 
this  and  she  would  blush,  because  she  was  no  longer  a young  girl  as  she 
was  then. 

I can't  remember  the  words  they  hang  faintly  in  my  mind,  I try  to  voice 
them  but  they  will  not  flow.  Searching,  listening  for  a voice,  I hope  it 
is  not  gone.  Where  do  you  learn  such  things,  when  those  that  know  have 
taken  them  with  them.  I miss  the  drum  beat  and  his  voice  hanging  in  the 
air,  I was  young  and  too  busy  thinking  it  would  be  there  for  later  to 
learn . 

When  my  father  was  in  the  hospital  in  Albuquerque,  he  stayed  there  a 
long  time,  he  asked  for  his  drum.  We  took  it  to  him  and  he  sang  his  last 
song.  He  sang  of  his  home,  the  rocks,  valleys  and  places  he  walked.  He 
told  me  to  take  him  home,  I could  not  answer  him.  His  song  carried  love, 
strength  and  sorrow,  I can  hear  him  still... 

I can't  remember  it  fully,  I hope  that  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind  it 
will  come  back,  I miss  it  so 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Del  "Abe"  Jones  Poem:  Tatanka"  

Date:  Wednesday,  May  11,  2005  9:15  PM 
From:  Del  "Abe"  Jones  [abeabe@att.net] 

Sub j : Tatanka 


The  following  poem  is  one  of  Abe's  pieces  published  in  the 
"KEEPERS  OF  THE  FIRE"  book  by  photographer  Dominic  Alessandra? 
--  Posted  here  with  permission  of  the  author. 

"TATANKA" 

(Bull  Buffalo) 

With  the  Peoples  of  our  Nation 
Around  the  time  of  the  Ice  Age 
The  Bison  came  to  the  Great  Plains 
And  wrote  another  History's  page. 

They  numbered  in  the  millions 
For  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
A blanket  of  horn  and  flesh  and  fur 
Roaming  like  some  dark,  living  Sea. 

Called  "Tatanka"  by  Lakota 
The  Great  Tribe  of  those  Plains 
They  used  every  part  of  their  kill 
So  there  were  no  wasted  remains. 

The  hides  for  clothing  and  shelter 
To  protect  them  from  the  bitter  cold 
The  bones  turned  into  useful  tools 
Skulls,  Altars  where  Prayers  were  told. 

They  took  only  what  they  needed 
From  the  wealth  of  Mother  Earth 
Giving  Thanks  for  all  the  Blessings 
Knowing  what  each  Bison  was  worth. 

A large  part  of  the  everyday  life 
And  of  stories  told  in  their  folk  lore 
A certain  Magic  brought  to  them 
From  those  ancient  days  of  yore. 

But  then  the  foreign  Peoples  came 
And  wrought  destruction  on  the  Herd 
Killed  the  Buffalo  by  the  thousands 
The  Lakota  cries  ignored,  unheard. 

The  rivers  ran  red  with  the  blood 
The  carcass  rotted  where  they  fell 
Piles  of  bleached  bones  in  the  sun 
And  the  stench  of  the  rotting  smell. 

Hides  and  tongues  were  sold  for  money 
And  soon  the  wild  herds  would  cease  to  be 
And  by  the  year  Nineteen,  Aught,  Two 
They  only  numbered,  twenty-three. 

The  Whites  had  thought  the  Native  People 
Would  die  without  those  Buffalo 
So  they  killed  just  for  the  killing 
But  found  those  People  would  not  go. 

Today  those  herds  are  slowly  returning 
And  the  Lakota  Nation  lives  on 
With  the  inborn  Pride  and  will  to  Live 
They've  known  since  this  World's  dawn. 

Del  "Abe"  Hones 
12-19-2004 


— "RE:  Seminoles  display  their  History  at  Fair"  

Date:  Fri,  10  Feb  2006  08:51:21  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" SEMINOLE  TRIBAL  FAIR" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. sun -sentinel . com/febl0,0, 6286032. story ?coll=sf la -news -palm 

Putting  tribal  tradition  on  show 
Seminoles  display  their  history  at  fair 
By  John  Holland 
South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 
February,  10  2006 

HOLLYWOOD  - She's  been  coming  to  these  powwows  for  as  long  as  the 
Seminoles  have  been  holding  them,  making  Indian  dolls  the  same  way  her 
mother  taught  a half-century  ago. 

Mary  Osceola  Moore  displays  her  crafts  in  a multimillion-dollar  concert 
hall  these  days,  a sign  of  how  far  the  tribe  has  come  since  the  fair 
debuted  at  the  reservation ' s cold  and  dusty  rodeo  grounds  in  1971.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  powwows  hasn't  changed  a bit. 

"I've  always  taught  my  children  our  traditions,  and  most  of  what  they've 
learned  is  from  home.  But  this  is  a chance  for  everyone  to  see  our  history, 
" Osceola  Moore  said  Thursday  at  the  35th  annual  Seminole  Tribal  Fair  and 
Powwow.  "I  grew  up  in  the  Everglades,  on  Tamiami  Trail,  and  my  grandmother 
and  mother  taught  me  how  to  make  these  dolls  and  the  beads.  Now  I try  to 
teach  other  children." 

This  week  the  tribe  plans  to  teach  its  history  to  tribe  members  and  non- 
tribe members  alike.  The  fair  runs  until  Sunday  at  the  Seminole  Hard  Rock 
complex  and  features  traditional  native  dancing,  woodworking,  alligator 
wrestling,  and  exhibits  at  the  Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki  Museum. 

The  event  remains  a great  source  of  pride  for  members.  At  each  stop 
around  the  casino  complex,  the  museum  and  Okalee  Village  Seminoles  dressed 
in  traditional  clothing  mingled  with  local  school  children  and  others. 

Tribe  members  want  to  make  sure  the  tribe  is  defined  by  its  traditions, 
not  by  the  $400  million  hotel  and  casino  complex  dwarfing  the  museum  and 
Okalee  Village. 

The  powwow  lures  tribes  from  around  the  country,  a reminder  of  the 
strong  ties  most  American  Indians  have,  regardless  of  where  they  were  born 
or  raised,  Apache  leader  Ramon  Riley  said. 

Seminole  tribe  members,  such  as  David  Osceola,  said  members  of  his 
generation  can  balance  their  past  while  still  enjoying  modern  luxuries. 

"You've  got  to  agree  that  this  place  is  more  climate  controlled  than 
sitting  out  in  the  cold  and  rain  of  the  rodeo  grounds,"  Osceola  said.  "As 
long  as  our  children  get  good  training  at  home,  we'll  have  no  trouble 
keeping  our  traditions." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  & South  Florida  Interactive  Inc. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  February  13,  2006  14:45:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 

"RE;  Ceremonial  Run  in  Mexico"  

Date:  Sat,  04  Feb  2006  00:25:40  +0000 
From:  Russell  Redner  <cheruss@hotmail.com> 


Sub j : PLEASE  SPREAD  INVITATION  FOR  CEREMONIAL  RUN  IN  MEXICO 


Hello,  here  is  our  report  (summary  and  radio  show  in  English  and  Spanish) 
on  an  important  event  put  on  by  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Mexico,  they 
asked  us  to  help  them  spread  the  word  here  in  the  North  to  make  sure 
their  invitation  gets  to  all  interested  in  participating.  Please  feel 
free  to  use  our  media  and  information  however  you  see  fit  for  this 
purpose. 

The  Tashunka  Witko  Brigade  1-31-2006  Radio  Program: 

CALL  TO  ALL  INDIGENOUS  PEOPLES  AND  ALL  PEOPLE  FIGHTING  FOR  JUSTICE  TO  BE  A 
PART  OF  THE  CEREMONIAL  RUN  FOR  INDIGENOUS  DIGNITY  IN  BAJA  CALIFORNIA 
Summary:  This  Tashunka  Witko  Brigade  radio  program  is  in  English  and 
Spanish  and  features  an  interview  with  the  organizer  of  the  upcoming 
Ceremonial  Run  for  Indigenous  Dignity  in  Baja  California.  This  run  is 
part  of  the  efforts  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  the  condor  and  the  eagle 
to  unite  all  indigenous  peoples. 

Featuring:  Interview  of  "Grenas"  Raul  Buitimea  by  DJ  Tanya,  Tashunka  Witko 
Brigade. 

"Grenas"  Raul  Buitimea,  of  the  Mayo  Nation,  is  one  of  the  coordinators  of 
the  Ceremonial  Run  for  Indigenous  Dignity  in  Baja  California,  Mexico.  In 
this  interview  he  invites  all  indigenous  people  from  North  and  South  to 
participate  in  this  run  and  tells  us  details  about  the  run,  its  history 
and  objectives.  This  run  is  part  of  the  efforts  to  fulfill  the  prophecy 
of  the  condor  and  the  eagle  and  unite  all  indigenous  nations.  It  will 
open  with  traditional  nahua  ceremonies  on  February  24th,  in  honor  of  the 
birth  and  death  day  of  Cuauhtemoc,  the  great  Aztec  warrior.  The  run 
itself  leaves  from  Tijuana  on  February  26th,  passes  through  17  indigenous 
communities,  several  traditional  ceremonial  centers,  and  will  last  2 
weeks.  Many  of  the  indigenous  communities  in  what  today  is  known  as  Baja 
California  are  extremely  isolated  and  marginalized,  and  some  are  at  the 
brink  of  completely  losing  their  language  and  integrity  as  nations.  Some 
of  the  objectives  of  this  run  are  to  find  out,  record  and  make  public  the 
conditions  in  which  these  communities  live  and  any  demands  they  may  have. 
The  group  will  travel  with  a radio  that  will  be  installed  in  the 
communities  ahead  of  the  runners,  this  radio  will  transmit  indigenous 
programming  including:  reports  on  the  struggle  of  other  indigenous 
peoples  throughout  the  continent,  ceremonies,  stories,  literature, 
medicine,  and  history  of  indigenous  peoples,  as  well  as  environmental, 
children's  and  women's  rights  programs.  This  interview  ends  with  Grenas' 
account  of  his  people's  history  and  current  situation. 

Some  specific  areas  of  the  run  in  need  of  support: 

* Promotion  of  event. 

* Sound  system  for  the  February  25th  event. 

* Food  for  the  people  attending  the  February  25th  event. 

* Transportation  for  runners  and  dancers  from  Sonora  to  Tijuana. 

* Cars  and  gas  to  transport  medicine,  blankets,  backpacks  for  the  run. 

* Radio  transmission  equipment  and  walky-talkies . 

For  more  information  visit  http://carreraindigena.blogspot.com,  write  to 
ojbo@riseup.com  (Espanol),  flaqise@hotmail.com  (English),  or  call  011-52- 
664-622-4269  (from  the  US),  664-622-4269  (within  Mexico)  to  leave  a 
message.  To  listen  to  this  program  go  to  http: //radio. indymedia . 
org/news/2006/02/8392. php 

The  Tashunka  Witko  Brigade  (TWB)  focuses  on  indigenous  liberation  and 
gives  voice  to  the  indigenous  people,  the  elders,  grandmas  and  warriors 
on  the  ground  in  this  our  continent.  TWB  airs  on  Free  Radio  Olympia  on 
Tuesdays  3-5  PM  PST  (with  live  webstream  at  www.frolympia.org)  and  on 
Berkeley  Liberation  Radio  anytime  without  warning. 


La  Brigada  Tashunka  Witko  transmitiendo  desde  territorio  rebelde  indigena 
bajo  sitio  en  Mexico 

Programa  del  31-1-2006  LLAMADO  A TODOS  LOS  PUEBLOS  INDIGENAS  Y TODOS  LOS 
QUE  LUCHAN  POR  LA  HUSTICIA  A PARTICIPAR  ENI  LA  CARRERA  CEREMONIAL  PARA  LA 
DIGNIDAD  INDIGENA  EN  BA3A  CALIFORNIA 

Resumen:  Este  programa  de  radio  de  la  Brigada  Tashunka  Witko  esta  en 
ingles  y espanol.  Presenta  una  entrevista  con  uno  de  los  coordinadores  de 
la  Carrera  Ceremonial  para  la  Dignidad  Indigena  que  incluye  la  invitacion 
a participar,  detalles  sobre  la  camera,  su  historia  y objetivos. 

Con:  "Grenas"  Raul  Buitimea  y DD  Tanya,  de  la  Brigada  Tashunka  Witko. 

"Grenas"  Raul  Buitimea,  del  pueblo  Mayo,  es  uno  de  los  coordinadores  de  la 
Carrera  Ceremonial  para  la  Dignidad  Indigena  a realizarse  en  Baja 
California.  En  esta  entrevista  el  invita  a toda  la  gente  indigena  de  Norte 
y Sur  a participar  en  la  camera,  y nos  cuenta  detalles  sobre  esta,  su 
historia  y objetivos.  Esta  carrera  es  parte  del  trabajo  que  se  esta 
haciendo  para  hacer  realidad  la  profecia  del  aguila  y el  condor  y 
unificar  todos  los  pueblos  indigenas.  Las  ceremonias  comenzaran  el  24  de 
Febrero  con  la  velacion  y ceremonias  en  honor  al  Tata  Cuauhtemoc,  el  gran 
guerrero  azteca.  La  carrera  empieza  el  26  de  Febrero,  pasa  por  17 
comunidades  indigenas,  varios  centros  ceremoniales,  y dura  2 semanas. 
Muchas  de  las  comunidades  indigenas  de  lo  que  hoy  se  conoce  como  Baja 
California,  estan  muy  aisladas  y marginalizadas,  y algunas  corren  el 
riesgo  de  perder  su  idioma  e integridad,  y desaparecer  como  pueblos. 
Algunos  objetivos  de  esta  carrera  son:  aprender,  tomar  nota  y hacer 
publicas  las  condiciones  y demandas  de  estas  comunidades.  El  grupo 
viajara  con  una  radio  que  sera  instalada  en  las  comunidades  por  las  que 
pasara  la  carrera.  Esta  radio  transmitira  programas  indigenas  que 
incluiran:  reportes  sobre  la  lucha  de  comunidades  indigenas  de  todo  el 
continente,  ceremonias,  cuentos,  literatura,  medicina,  e historia  de 
pueblos  indigenas,  y tambien  programas  para  ninos,  sobre  los  derechos  de 
la  mujer  y sobre  el  medio  ambiente.  Esta  entrevista  termina  con  una 
platica  con  Grenas  sobre  la  historia  y situacion  actual  de  su  pueblo. 

Para  escuchar  este  programa  ve  a http: //radio. indymedia . 
org/news/2006/02/8392. php 

Algunas  areas  de  la  carrera  que  necesitan  tu  apoyo: 

* Promocion  del  evento. 

* Sistema  de  sonido  para  el  evento  del  25  de  Febrero. 

* Comida  para  la  gente  que  asista  el  evento  del  25  de  Febrero. 

* Transporte  para  quienes  corran  y dancen  de  Sonora  a Tijuana. 

* Carros  y gasolina  para  llevar  medicamentos,  frazadas,  mochilas  para 
la  carrera. 

* Equipo  de  transmission  de  radio  y walky-talkies . 

Para  mas  informacion,  visita  http://carreraindigena.blogspot.com,  escribe 
a ojbo@riseup.com  (Espanol),  flaqise@hotmail.com  (English),  o llama  al 
011-52-664-622-4269  (desde  USA),  664-622-4269  (en  Mexico)  para  dejar  un 
mensaje. 

La  Brigada  Tashunka  Witko  (TWB)  da  voz  a los  verdaderos  protagonistas  de 
la  liberacion  indigena,  los  abuelos  y los  guerreros  que  estan  en  la  lucha 
cada  dia  en  nuestro  continente.  Salimos  al  aire  por  Free  Radio  Olympia 
(con  webstream  en  http://frolympia.org  ) Los  martes  3-5  PM  PST,  y por 
Berkeley  Liberation  Radio  en  cualquier  horario  y sin  aviso. 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  Hanuary  20,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 


American  Culture. 


March  3 - 5,  2006:  2006  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  Wow  Renninger's  Twin  Markets 
20651  US  Hwy  441  Mount  Dora,  Florida. 

For  more  information  call  Tony  Ledford  352-636-4271  or  800-619-0045  EXT  61. 
You  can  e-mail  at:  TAHTONKA@EARTHLINK.COM 

You  can  visit  our  web  site  at:  http://thunderingspirit.tripod.com/ 

March  4,  2006:  2nd  Annual  Ardmore  High  School  Native  American  Club 
"The  Dreamcatchers"  & The  Southeastern  Oklahoma  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Alliance  Fund  Raising  Powwow.  Heritage  Hall  220  W.  Broadway  St.  Ardmore,  Ok 
For  more  information  contact  Cedric  Ketcheshawno  580-326-4979 
or  580-317-3767  Also  Thomas  Cronemeyer  580-277-9481 

April  1 - 3 , 2006:  6th  Annual  Powwow  First  Nations  @ Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana  Gourd  Dancing  and  Intertribal 

Dune,  2-3  2006:  AICA  Pow  Wow.  AICA  has  had  to  make  a choice  between 
keeping  the  wonderful  camp  grounds  for  their  event  or  keeping  their 
Fathers  Day  date.  They  have  chosen  to  keep  the  site  and  move  the  weekend 
they  hold  their  event  to  the  first  of  Dune. 

This  is  the  same  great  gathering  with  the  same  great  people  involved  at 
the  same  great  place.  So  mark  your  calendar  now  and  come  to  North  Carolina 
a few  weeks  earlier  this  summer  for  a great  Southern  Style  Dance. 

We  will  post  more  information  as  the  date  gets  closer  for  now  we  wanted 
the  new  date  to  get  out  to  everyone  as  soon  as  possible. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  lanuary  20,  2006 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

FEBRUARY  2006 

February  17,18,19,2006:  Vero's  Thunder  On  The  Beach  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Indian  River  County  Fairgrounds  7955  58th  Ave. 

Vero  Beach,  FI  32960 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  Ed  Winddancer,  Head  Lady  Kaye  Taylor, 

Arena  Director  Billy  Kipp,  me  David  Whitewolf  Trezak, 

Northern  Drum  Medicine  Star  From  Canada,  southern  Drum  Tba, 

We  Will  Have  The  Mistery  Money  Envelope  Dance  Contest. 

Drum  Money  Will  Be  Divided  Among  The  Drums  That  Attend  Sat  Night. 

All  Drums  Welcome.  Hope  To  See  All  Of  You  At  The  Powwow.... 

We  Will  Have  A Great  Time  And  It  Is  All  Under  Roof.  Email  Me  For  A Flyer. 
Contact:  Dona  Chesser  772-567-1579,  Email:  Deedeel579@aol.com 

February  18,  2006:Winter  Pow  Wow 
Location:  1830  B Street  Marysville,  CA  95901 

Contact:  lames  Graham,  530  749-6196,  email:  jgraham@mjusd.kl2.ca.us 

February  18-19,  2006:  9th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Pow  Wow,  Inc. 

Location:  Crossroad  Mall  - Norris  Convention  Center, 

4522  Fredericksburg  Road  San  Antonio,  Texas  78201 

Contact:  Erwin  DeLuna  210-736-7822  email:  nativeamerican@netscape.net, 
webaddress : http : //www. united s ana ntoniopowwow. org/ 


MARCH  2006 


March  3-5,  2006:  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Renninger's  Twin  Markets  20651  US  Hwy  441  Mount  Dora, 

Florida  32757 

Event  Detail:  Friday  March  3rd,  Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM  Saturday  March  4th 
Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM  Sunday  March  5th,  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 
Gates  open  at  10:00  AM  Daily,  Friday  March  3rd  is  Children's  Day 
from  10  AM  - 2 PM  with  Special  Demonstrations,  Games,  etc. 

MC:  Kenneth  "Redhawk"  Head  Veteran:  Walkingfox, 

Head  Man:  Enoch  Haubenstricher,  Head  Woman:  Kathy  Soggs, 

Host  Drum:  Family  Drum  Singers  Firekeeper:  Doe  "Quiet  Elk" 

Color  Guard:  VFW  Post  8087  We  are  proud  to  announce  that  the  following 
performers  will  be  appearing  at  our  2006  pow  wow:  2004  NAMMY  Nominee  for 
Best  Instrumental  Recording:  Native  Fiddle  and  flute  artist:  Arvel  Bird, 
2002  NAMMY  "Flutist  of  the  year":  Tommy  Wildcat.  Auctions  and  Raffles 
through  out  each  day  Bring  the  whole  family  and  spend  the  day. 

Don't  forget  to  bring  chairs  and/or  blankets  to  sit  on~. 

Admission:  Adults  $3.00  Children  under  12  Free  For  additional  information 

or  to  become  a sponsor:  Call  Tony  Ledford  at:  352  636-4271 

or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61  Contact:  Tony  Ledford,  352-636-4271, 

email : ThunderSpiritFam@netscape.net 

webaddress : http : //t hunderings pi rit .tripod .com/ 

March  10-12,  2006:  The  Fourth  Annual  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal  Society 
Pow  Wow 

Location:  Loyalty  Field  or  Payne  Center  (rain  site)University  of 
Southern  Mississippi  campus,  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi  39406 
Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dancing  - Intertribal  Dancing  - Dance  Contest  - 
Hand  Drum  Contest  - Cultural  Presentations,  Indian  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Food 
FREE  ADMISSION  (Donations  are  accepted . )Gates  open  at  9 a.m.  on  all  days. 
All  drums,  tipis  and  lodges  are  welcome! 

FRIDAY  (School  Day,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.)10  a.m.  - Noon  - 
Cultural  Presentations,  1-3  p.m.  - Cultural  Presentations, 

5 p.m.  - Dinner  Break,  6 p.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

10  p.m.  - Close.  SATURDAY,  11  a.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 
5 p.m.  - Dinner  Break,  6 p.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

10  p.m.  - Close.  SUNDAY,  11  a.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry 
5 p.m.  - Close. Contact:  Harold  Comby  (601)  656-5711,  Terry  Williamson 
interrupt05@hotmail . com  Vendor  Contact:  Mitch  Shoemake  (601)  562-2276 
or  Doe  Arnold  (601)  554-8470,  $100  Arts  and  Crafts  / 

$125  Food  10'  x 10'  space.  Doe  Bohanon  (601)  266-4173  Fax:  (601)  266-4167 
Doseph . Bohanon@usm.edu,  www.usm.edu/geis 
Contact:  Doseph  Bohanon,  601-266-4173, 

email:  Doseph.Bohanon@usm.edu  webaddress:  www.usm.edu/geis 
March  25,  2006:  TIHA  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center  1601  S Water  St. 

Burnet,  Texas  79611 

Event  Detail:  Traders  contact:  956-682-5775 
Rv's  contact:  512-756-6180  Tent  sites  available 

Contact:  David  Eckerman  936-653-3116,  email:  davideckerman@eastex.net 
webaddress : tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

March  25,  2006:  Guiding  Eagles  nationwide  indian  youth  talent  contest 
Location:  Nationwide,  US  All  50  states 

Event  Detail:  The  4th  annual  Guiding  Eagles  contest  is  in  full  swing 
and  is  open  to  youth  ages  6-18.  The  contest  is  free  to  enter  and  requires 
no  traveling.  For  more  details  visit  the  website  at  www.guidingeagles.com 
Contact:  Suzanne  Hegarty  866-480-0635,  email:  Contest@guidingeagles.com, 

March  25-26,  2006:  Big  Spring  Pow  wow 

Location:  Howard  College  ColiseumBig  Spring,  Texas  79720 

Event  Detail:  Contest  pow  wow  head  dancer  Robert  Soto  Sharon  Roberts 

Drums  Southern  renragade  eagle  point  singers. 


Contact:  Robert  Downing  432-263-3255,  email:  rodond@cox.net, 
webaddress : www. geu cities . com/ powwowbigspring 

March  25-26,  2006:18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natches  Indians,  400  Jefferson  Davis  Blvd 
Natchez,  MS  39120 

Event  Detail:  No  Contests;  Dust  lots  of  Good  Singing,  Dancing  and  Fun! 

MC-Bo  Limbaugh,  AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  HM-Dason  Skinner. 
Contact:  Committee  601-442-0200,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/natchez powwow 

March  25-26,  2006:  Natchez  powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natchez  Indians  400  Jefferson  Davis  Blvd. 
Natchez,  Mississippi  39120 

Event  Detail:  Non-Contest  Intertribal  Powwow,  MC-Bo  Limbaugh, 

AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  Northern-Greywolf , HM-Jason  Skinner, 
HL-TBA,  HG-TBA. 

Contact:  Chuck  Borum  601-442-020X,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/natchez powwow 

March  31st,  April  1st,  2nd,  2006:  26th  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Chambers  Farm  22400  NE  CR  315  Ft.  McCoy,  Florida  32134 
Event  Detail:  Youth  day  March  31st  with  camp  feed. 

Veteran's  Honor  day  April  lst(Ft. McCoy  VFW).Host  Drum:  Otto  Mahsetkey. 
Feature  Drum:  Those  Guys(Oklahoma) . Feature 

Entertainer : 2004  NAMMY  Winner:Billy  Whitefox.  Head  Lady:Maria  Whitehorse. 
Head  Man:Duane  Whitehorse.  MC: RonColombe.  AD: RickShawnee. 

Honor  Head  Lady:Marguirite  Big  Mountain  escorted  by  son  Teeny  Big  Mountain. 
Head  Veteran:Jim  "Grayhawk"  Armogost .Admission : Free. Parking: Free. Camping: 
Free. Family  oriented  event. Bring  chairs  as  seating  is  limited. 

Located  from  1-75  Exit  368  go  east  18  mi.  to  CR315  and  turn  right, 
go  1 mile  to  Chambers  Farm. 

Contact:  Donna  Rowland,  352-222-6990,  email:  chambersfarms@hotmail . com, 
webaddress:  chambersfarm.org 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  January  20,  2006 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 

http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

FEBRUARY  2006 

February  16  - 17,  2006 
Strategic  Planning  - Advanced 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  940-1700 

February  17  & 18,  2006 

Hobiyee  2006  Nisga'a  Celebration  of  the  New  Year 

The  Hobiyee  celebration  has  evolved  to  not  only  share  in  culture  with 
Nisga'a  Dance  groups  but  to  also  include  Cultural  Dance  groups  of  other 
neighboring  First  Nations  communities. 

Hosted  by:  Gitmaxmak'ay  Nisga'a  Dancers 
860  3rd  Avenue  West 
Prince  Rupert,  BC  V8J1M6 
Contact:  Valerie  Stewart 

Tel:  (250)  624-3161  --  Fax:  (250)  624-2090 
blairval@citytel . net 

February  17  - 19,  2006 

4th  Annual  Little  Bands  Youth  Hockey  Tournament 

Sioux  Lookout,  ON 

Ph.  807-737-2428  Stephen  Fiddler 

February  21  - 24,  2006 

Four-Day  First  Nations  "Inner  Child  Workshop" 


Four  Directions  Consulting 
Ramada  Inn 
Edmonton,  AB 

Room  Reservations  call  780-454-5454 

Cost:  $375  per  person 

Contact:  Lyle  S.  Willier 

Email:  lyle-fdc@telus.net 

Toll  Free:  1-866-456-6022 

Fax:  780-455-6024 

February  22  - 24,  2006 
9th  Annual  Partnerships  in 
Success  Education  Conference 
Contact  Valarie  King  (905)  768-7107 
Email:  pisconference06@yahoo.com 

February  28  - March  3,  2006 

Four-Day  First  Nations  " Inner  Child  Workshop" 

Four  Directions  Consulting 
Best  Canadian  Motor  Inn 
N.  Battleford,  SK 

Room  Reservations  call  306-445-7747 

Cost:  $375  per  person 

Contact:  Lyle  S.  Willier 

Email:  lyle-fdc@telus.net 

Toll  Free:  1-866-456-6022 

Fax:  780-455-6024 

MARCH  2006 

March  2 & 3,  2006 

Nation  Building:  Leadership,  Governance 
& Economic  Policy  Leadership  Symposium 
Tucson,  Arizona,  U.S.A. 

(204)  940  1700 

March  3 - 5,  2006 

2006  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  wow 

Honoring  All  Our  Relations 

Renninger's  Twin  Markets 

20651  US  Hwy  441 

Mount  Dora,  Florida 

Friday  March  3rd, 

Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM 
Saturday  March  4th, 

Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM 
Sunday  March  5th, 

Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 

More  info,  or  to  become  a sponsor: 

Call  Tony  Ledford  at:  352  636-4271 
or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61 

Web  site:  http : //thunderingspirit .tripod . com/ 

Email:  tahtonka@earthlink.net 

March  4,  2006 
Second  Annual 

Ardmore  high  School  Native  American  Club  "The  Dreamcatchers"& 
The  Southeastern  Oklahoma  Inter-tribal  Powwow  Alliance 
Fundraising  Powwow 

Heritage  Hall,  220  W.  Broadway  Street 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

For  Powwow  and  Arts  and  Crafts  Infor: 

Cedric  Ketcheshawno : 580-326-4979  OR  580-317-3767 
Thomas  Cronemeyer:  580-277-9481 


March  6 - 8th,  2006 

Aboriginal  Tourism  Canada  /STAQ  Conference 
Hilton  Hotel 
Quebec  City,  Quebec 
web:  www.aboriginaltourism.ca 

March  10  - 12,  2006 
The  Fourth  Annual 

Southern  Miss  Golden  Eagle  Intertribal  Society 
and  Recreational  Sports  Contest  Powwow 
The  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
Loyalty  Field  or  Payne  Center  (Rain  Site) 

Hattiesburg,  MS 

All  drums,  tipis  and  lodges  are  welcome! 

Contact:  Harold  Comby  (601)  656-5711  Vendor  Contact:  Mitch  Shoemake 
Terry  Williamson  interrupt05@hotmail . com 
(601)  562-2276  or  Hoe  Arnold  (601)  554-8470 

Doe  Bohanon  (601)  266-4173  www.usm.edu/geis  Fax:  (601)  266-4167 

March  12-15,  2006 
BC  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
"Gathering  our  Voices  2006" 

Thompson  Rivers  University,  Kamloops,  BC 
Information,  check  out  www.bcaafc.com 
or  call  250-388-5522 

March  16  & 17,  2006 
Aboriginal  Leadership  Institute: 

Governing  - Contemporary  Issues  & Challenges 
Winnipeg  Manitoba 
(204)  940-1700 

March  19  - 24,  2006 

Aboriginal  Music  Program  (AMP)  Camp 

Gimli,  Manitoba 

204-975-0284 

Email:  alan@manitobamusic.com 
or  call  250-388-5522 

March  21  - 22,  206 
[French  conference] 

Forum  Autochtone:  Identite  autochtone  Gouvernance 
- Developpement  economique  et  social  - 
Commission  royale  surles  peoples  autochtones 
Quebec,  QC 
Ph.  1.888.777.1707 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  January  20,  2006 

http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
FEBRUARY  2006 

* 17-19  Vero's  Thunder  on  the  Beach  Powwow  2006.  Indian  River  County 
Fairgrounds,  Vero  Beach,  FL.  Info:  772-567-1579  or  deedeel579@aol.com 

* 18-19  The  5th  Annual  Lima  Mid  - Winter  Pow  Wow. 

United  Auto  Workers  Hall,  Lima  OH. 

Info:  (419)  238-0197  e-mail:  padavis39@earthlink.net 

* 18-19  9th  Annual  United  San  Antonio  Powwow.  Crossraod  Mall, 

San  Antonio,  TX.  Info:  nativeamerican@netscape.net 

MARCH  2006 

* 3-5  2006  Thundering  Spirit  Powwow.  Honoring  All  Our  Relations. 

Renninger's  Twin  Markets,  Highway  441  Mount  Dora,  FL.  Info:352  636-4271 


on  tahtonka@earthlink.net 

* 4 Second  Annual  Ardmore  High  School  Native  American  Club  Powwow. 

Heritage  Hall,  Ardmore,  OK.  Info:  (580)  326-4979 

* 4-5  Great  Lakes  Indian  Culture  Association  29th  annual  Mid-Winter  Powwow. 
Baker  College,  Owosso,  MI.  Info:  810-630-1727  or  810-636-7287, 
traders:  Rodney  Deyo  734-595-7427. 

* 11  14th  Annual  Red  Creek  Mid-Winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Kline  Athletic  Center,  Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-7814 

* 11  14th  Annual  Red  Creek  Mid-Winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Kline  Athletic  Center,  Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-7814 

* 10-12  4th  Annual  Souther  Miss  Golden  eagle  Intertribal  Society  Contest 
Powwow.  University  of  Southern  Mississippi, 

Loyalty  Field,  Hattiesburg,  MS. 

Info:  601)  562-2276 

* 18-19  14th  Annual  "Learning  To  Walk  Together"  Traditional  Powwow. 
Vandament  Arena  - Northern  Michigan  University  (NMU),  Marquette,  MI. 

Info:  906-227-1397;  cnas@nmu.edu  or  www.nmu.edu/nativeamericans 

* 25  2nd  Annual  Spring  Gatheing  Powwow.  Carson  Colony  Gym, 

Carson  City,  NV.  Info:  (775)  841-3182 

* 25  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Spring  Powwow. 

Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  (936)  653-3116, 
Traders  (956)  682-5775  or  tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

* 25-26  18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians, 
Natchez,  MS.  Info:  (601)  442-0200  or  cborum@hotmail.com 

* 25-26  Big  Spring  Powwow.  Howard  College  Coliseum,  Big  Spring,  TX. 

Info:  (432)  263-3255  or  rodond@cox.net 

APRIL  2006 

* 21-23  40th  Annual  LIHA  (LA.  Indian  Heritage  Assn)  Powwow. 

Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375 
or  email:  andi4769@aol.com  or  www.liha-news.com 

* 22  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow,  Red  Wing  Park 
1398  General  Booth,  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 22  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 28-30  Mantle  Rock  Powwow.  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  KY. 

Info:  kamamasutton@aol.com  270/965-9432  or  270/965-5882 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  January  20,  2006 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . html 

APRIL  2006 

April  14  - 16,  2006 
Chilliwack  Pow  Wow 
Chilliwack,  BC 
Call  (604)  824  9927 

MAY  2006 

May  6,  2006 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Traditional  Graduation  Pow-Wow 

University  of  Manitoba 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Call  (204)  474-8850 

Website:  http: //www. umanitoba . ca/ student/ a sc /events/ pow -wow. html 


JULY  2006 


Duly  27  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 

Duly,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 
Sioux  Narrows,  ON 

Duly,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 
Nestor  Falls,  ON 

AUGUST  2006 

August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 
Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage. org 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Floop: 

Gary  Smith,  Danet  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  Dustice  Network, 
Dodie  Finstead,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Del  "Abe"  Dones,  Russell  Redner 
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FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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Victor  Kishigo  leaves  a legacy  for  tribal  community 
By  Kirsten  Fredrickson,  News-Review  staff  writer 
February  10,  2006 

A strong  business  man,  an  advocate  for  his  language  and  culture  and  a 
leader  and  mentor,  Victor  Simon  Kishigo  has  left  behind  a legacy  for  his 
Northern  Michigan  community  and  fellow  members  of  the  Little  Traverse  Bay 
Bands  of  Odawa  Indians. 

Kishigo,  69,  walked  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  in  his  Petoskey  home.  But  for 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him,  he  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Fred  Harrington  Dr.  said  he  first  met  Kishigo,  whom  he  now  calls  his 
mentor  and  hero,  as  a young  man  just  graduating  from  high  school  and 
considering  college. 

"Someone  said  if  you're  going  to  college  you  have  to  go  talk  to  Victor 
Kishigo.  He  introduced  me  to  a man  at  the  University  of  Michigan  who 
helped  me  with  financial  aid.  Through  him  I had  a network  of  Indian  men 
who  cared  about  whether  I went  to  college,"  said  Harrington,  who 
eventually  chose  Kishigo' s alma  mater,  Michigan  State  University. 

That  advocacy  that  Kishigo  showed  Harrington  early  on  continued 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

After  working  for  Standard  Oil  and  owning  several  businesses,  the  1954 
Harbor  Springs  graduate  settled  in  Petoskey  in  1972,  near  his  parents 
Mitchell  and  Amelia  Kishigo.  It  was  here,  along  with  his  wife  Patricia, 
Kishigo  opened  Indian  Hills  Gallery,  a gallery  which  has  become  known 
across  the  country  as  an  outlet  for  authentic  Native  American  artists. 

By  1995,  Kishigo  founded  the  Gijigowi  Fund  in  honor  of  his  parents.  The 
fund  supports  Anishnaabe  cultural  activities  and  provides  scholarships  to 
local  Native  American  students. 

"He's  always  been  an  advocate,"  Harrington  said.  "Victor  was  a great 
advocate  for  people  he  didn't  know.  He  had  a great  love  for  his  language 
and  for  his  culture.  He  was  always  working  for  ways  not  to  just  preserve 
our  language  and  culture  but  to  have  a place  where  they  were  used  . . . 
ensuring  a place  to  where  they  were  vital." 

And  he  made  sure  to  teach  that  culture  to  his  children,  his  daughters 
Anne  and  Sjana. 

"He  was  a warrior;  he  was  a warrior  for  his  people  and  his  culture.  He 
never  stopped  fighting  to  get  a better  place  for  Indian  people,"  said  Anne 
(Kishigo)  Baker.  "He  was  a daily  presence  in  my  life.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  soak  it  up,  just  being  around  him." 

Besides  providing  these  opportunities  through  the  Gijigowi  Fund,  Kishigo 
also  was  founder  and  president  of  the  Odawa  Institute,  a non-profit 
organization  dedicated  to  revitalizing  Anishnaabemowin  and  the  Anishnaabe 
culture  he  loved.  It  was  through  the  Odawa  Institute  that  Kishigo  worked 
to  provide  language  classes,  fighting  to  keep  alive  a language  that  had 
once  been  spoken  in  every  Native  American  home. 

"He  really  cared  about  making  those  things  available  for  people  he 
didn't  even  know,"  added  Harrington.  "He  was  personally  my  mentor  and  hero 
I really  looked  up  to  the  way  he  did  things  for  people  he  didn't  even  know 
He  cared  about  other  people." 

Tribal  chairman  Frank  Ettawageshik  said  through  Kishigo's  business, 
government  involvement  (having  written  the  draft  of  the  first  interim 
tribal  constitution)  and  creation  of  the  Odawa  Institute,  he  has  left  a 
lasting  mark. 

"These  are  really  important  parts  of  the  community,  the  whole  native 
community.  His  contributions  to  our  native  community  and  the  community  at 


large,  our  lives  are  all  richer  for  his  activities  and  contributions," 
Ettawageshik  said.  "He's  going  to  have  a very  lasting  impact  on  our  tribal 
nation . " 

And  a lasting  impact  on  Ettawageshik  himself,  who  has  known  Kishigo  for 
most  of  his  life. 

"My  life  has  been,  and  will  remain  much  richer,  for  all  the  activities 
he  did  and  for  having  known  Victor,"  he  added. 

Kishigo,  survived  by  his  wife  Patricia,  daughters  Anne  (son-in-law 
Brandon  Baker)  and  Sjana,  grandchildren  Sjana  and  Simon  Baker,  sister 
Doris  Adams  and  many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews,  was  also  a strong 
advocate  for  political  self  sufficiency  for  the  tribe  and  a strong  economy 
for  tribal  people. 

"It  seemed  like  he  was  always  fighting  for  something,"  said  Harrington. 
And  it's  a fight  his  children  are  well  prepared  to  continue. 

"The  loss  to  the  community  is  immense  and  the  lose  to  this  family  is 
incalculable.  There's  just  such  a void  without  him,"  Baker  said.  "But  we 
will  continue  with  that  work  ...  to  make  sure  that  our  culture  stays 
intact  and  that  my  kids  will  have  the  culture  and  the  language." 

Little  Traverse  Bay  Band  of  Odawa  Indian  flags  are  currently  flying  at 
half  mast  in  honor  of  Kishigo,  a tribal  tradition  that  continues  for  four 
days . 

Kirsten  Fredrickson  can  be  reached  at  439-9398, 
or  kf  redr  ickson(3pet  os  key  news . com . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Petoskey  News. 
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February  8,  2006 

Henry  Locklear 
Shannon 

Henry  Locklear,  92,  of  4305  Rennert  Road,  died  Feb.  5,  2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Faith  Assembly  of  God  in  St. 
Pauls,  the  Revs.  Roy  Clark  and  Ricky  Deese  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  Oxendine  Cemetery  on  Oak  Grove  Church  Road  in  Lumberton. 

Locklear  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  May  11,  1913.  He  was  a farmer. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Winnie  Locklear;  a son,  Dimmy 
Ray  Locklear;  a brother,  Hayes  Locklear;  a sister,  Nancy  Locklear;  and  a 
grandson,  Kendron  B.  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Shirley  Locklear  of  the  home;  four  sons,  Bobby 
Dean  Locklear  and  Henry  Locklear  Dr.,  both  of  Pembroke,  Sammy  Locklear  and 
Carl  Dean  Locklear,  both  of  St.  Pauls;  six  daughters,  Patsy  Wilkins, 
Christine  Locklear,  Kathy  Locklear  and  Robie  Hunt,  all  of  Shannon,  Dohanna 
Locklear  of  the  home  and  Betty  Locklear  of  St.  Pauls;  22  grandchildren; 
and  12  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

February  9,  2006 

Rev.  Defferson  Davis  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Rev.  Defferson  Davis  Locklear,  87,  of  67  N.C.  710  North,  and  a resident 
of  Woodhaven  Nursing  Home,  died  Feb.  7,  2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional 
Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Faith  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Terry  Cummings,  Derry  Locklear  and  Gary  Revels  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Rudden  and  Lucy  Locklear;  a son, 
the  Rev.  Willie  E.  Locklear;  two  granddaughters;  a grandson;  a great- 
great-grandson;  and  five  brothers. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  66  years,  Frances  H.  Locklear  of  the  home; 
three  daughters,  Ruth  Brewer  and  her  husband,  Lesly,  of  Shannon,  Brenda 
Newark  of  Pembroke  and  Carol  Pike  and  her  husband,  Harry,  of  McLeansville; 
two  sons,  lames  Harold  Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  David  G.  Locklear  of 
Alexandria,  Va.;  a brother,  Patterson  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  two  sisters. 
Myrtle  Carter  of  Fairmont  and  Marie  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  25  grandchildren; 

38  great-grandchildren;  and  17  great-great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Broughton  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Broughton  Locklear,  62,  of  Pembroke,  died  Feb.  7,  2006,  at  Southeastern 
Regional  Medical  Center, 

The  funeral  will  be  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Anna  Freewill  Baptist  Church  in  Pembroke. 

Surviving  are  two  brothers,  Reasly  Locklear  and  Sherman  Locklear,  both 
of  Pembroke;  three  sisters,  Carlene  lones  of  Rowland,  Thelma  Disharoon  of 
Stockton,  Md.,  and  Annette  Bell  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Ella  Ree  Blue 
Shannon 

Ella  Ree  "Two"  Blue,  89,  of  9386  Rennert  Road,  Shannon,  died  Feb.  7, 

2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church  in 
Rennert.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Annie  Gilbert;  a son,  lames  Blue;  two  sisters, 
Kitty  Maynor  and  Tommy  lane  Locklear;  a brother,  Quessie  Locklear;  eight 
grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

February  13,  2006 

lohn  Nathan  Brock 
Lumberton 

lohn  Nathan  "Nate"  Brock,  48,  of  262  Van  Boren  Drive,  died  Feb.  4,  2006, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Bright  Hope  Pentecostal  Holiness 
Church  of  God,  Pastor  lohn  A.  Ray  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Daisy  Lee  Brock  of  Lumberton;  a son,  lohn 
Arron  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a daughter,  Tamika  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a 
brother,  let  Wayne  Brock  of  Salisbury;  five  sisters,  Margie  B.,  Bronniez 
Brunson  and  Cindy  McKoy,  all  of  Lumberton,  Elizabeth  Ray  of  Red  Springs 
and  Laura  McKoy  of  Lumberton;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

February  7,  2006 

Henry  Locklear 

SHANNON  - Henry  Locklear,  92,  of  4305  Rennert  Road,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  5, 
2006,  in  his  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Faith  Assembly  of  God  in  St. 

Pauls.  Burial  in  Oxendine  Cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Shirley;  sons,  Henry,  Bobby,  Samuel  and  Carl; 
daughters,  Patsy  Wilkins,  Robie  Hunt,  Kathy,  Christine,  lohanna  and  Betty; 
22  grandchildren;  and  12  great-grandchildren . 


February  9,  2006 


Broughton  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Broughton  Locklear,  62,  of  Pembroke,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  7, 
2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Friday  in  Revels  Funeral  Flome  in  Pembroke. 
Burial  in  St.  Anna  Freewill  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Brothers,  Reasly  and  Sherman;  and  sisters,  Carlene  Jones, 
Thelma  Disharoon  and  Annette  Bell. 

Jefferson  D.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Jefferson  Davis  Locklear,  87,  of  Pembroke,  died  Tuesday,  Feb. 
7,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Faith  Baptist  Church  in  Rowland. 
Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Flome  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Frances;  daughters,  Ruth  Brewer,  Brenda  Newark  and 
Carol  Pike;  sons,  James  and  David;  brother,  Patterson;  sisters.  Myrtle 
Carter  and  Marie  Hunt;  25  grandchildren;  38  great-grandchildren;  and  17 
great -great -grandchildren . 

February  11,  2006 

Sarah  S.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Sarah  Sadie  Shipwash  Locklear,  75,  of  1939  Shannon  Road 
died  Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  2006,  in  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Sunday  in  Oak  Grove  Holiness  Church.  Burial 
in  Welcome  Holiness  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  Roscoe;  daughter,  Nadine;  son,  Jerry;  adoptive  son 
James;  brother,  Ronnie  Oxendine;  five  grandchildren;  and  13  great- 
grandchildren . 

February  13,  2006 

Vennie  C.  Sanderson 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Vennie  Chavis  Sanderson,  84,  of  183  Stanley  St.,  died 
Saturday,  Feb.  11,  2006,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Harpers  Ferry  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Lannie  Lowry;  brothers,  Eiley  Oxendine  and  Ernest 
Oxendine;  sisters,  Anna  Oxendine,  Elsie  Reed,  Francis  Buchanan  and  Fennie 
Oxendine;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

February  12,  2006 

Geneva  Cucumber  Tooni 

Cherokee  - Geneva  Cucumber  Tooni,  94,  of  the  Big  Cove  community,  died 
Saturday,  Feb.  11,  2006,  at  her  residence. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  James  and  Lizzie 
Reed  Cucumber  and  wife  of  the  late  Russell  Tooni.  She  was  also  preceded  in 
death  by  a grandson,  John  Russell  Lossiah. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Ruth  Lossiah  and  husband.  Jack,  of 
Cherokee;  two  sons,  Russell  and  Norman  Tooni  of  Cherokee;  seven 
grandchildren,  ten  great-grandchildren;  sister,  Frances  Cucumber  of 
Cherokee;  and  three  brothers,  Johnny,  Ed  and  Dave  Cucumber,  all  of 
Cherokee . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Piney  Grove  Baptist 
Church.  The  Revs.  James  "Bo"  Parris  and  Charles  Ray  Ball  will  officiate, 
with  burial  in  Cucumber  Family  Cemetery. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  where  the  body  will  remain  until  placed  in  the  church  at  noon 
Monday  to  await  the  service  hour. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

February  10,  2006 

Victor  Simon  Kishigo 

Victor  Simon  Kishigo,  Gijigowi,  walked  on  this  past  Wednesday,  Feb.  8, 
2006,  in  his  home. 

He  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  May  15,  1936,  the  youngest  child  of 
Mitchell  and  Amelia  Kishigo. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Waganakising  Odawa.  He  graduated  from  MSU  with  a 
B.S.  in  journalism. 

Victor  served  his  country  with  honor  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

On  Sept.  17,  1966,  he  married  his  partner  and  best  friend,  Patricia  Ann 
Beaver,  in  her  mother's  home  on  Walloon  Lake. 

Victor  worked  for  Standard  Oil  and  owned  other  businesses  before 
settling  in  1972  near  his  parents,  where  he  and  Patricia  opened  Indian 
Hills  Gallery.  The  gallery  has  become  known  across  the  country  as  one  of 
the  finest  outlets  for  authentic  Native  American  artists. 

As  an  activist,  Victor  worked  most  of  his  life  securing  educational 
opportunities  for  non-reservation  Indian  children.  He  founded  the  Gijigowi 
Fund  in  1995  in  honor  of  his  parents;  the  fund  supports  Anishnaabe 
cultural  activities  and  provides  scholarships  to  local  Native  American 
students . 

Victor  was  founder  and  president  of  the  Odawa  Institute,  a non-profit 
organization  dedicated  to  revitalizing  Anishnaabemowin  and  the  Anishnaabe 
culture  he  loved  so  much. 

Victor  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers  William,  Mitchell, 
sisters,  Virginia,  Mary  Lou.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Patricia;  sister, 
Doris  Adams;  two  daughters,  Anne  Kishigo,  (son-in-law  Brandon  Baker), 

Sjana  Kishigo,  two  grandchildren,  Sjana  Baker,  Simon  Baker,  and  many 
cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  time  Victor  spent  with  his  family  was  his  most  treasured.  Especially 
important  to  him  was  the  time  he  spent  with  his  grandchildren.  He  played  a 
very  active  role  in  their  lives  and  the  loss  of  his  guidance  and  love  will 
leave  a great  void.  Gazaawgin  Gijigowi,  kaawaabin  minawaa. 

Visitation  will  be  held  all  day  today,  Friday  Feb.  10,  at  his  home,  1681 
Harbor-Petoskey  Road.  Services  will  be  3 p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  at  Stone 
Funeral  Home  in  Petoskey,  with  a memorial  feast  to  follow  in  the  community 
room  at  Indian  Hills  Gallery,  1581  Harbor-Petoskey  Road. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  directed  to  the  Odawa  Institute  or  the 
Gijigowi  Fund  through  the  Petoskey-Harbor  Springs  Community  Foundation. 
Megwetch 

Copyright  c.  2006  Petoskey  News-Review. 

February  9,  2006 

Deshaun  Trentin  Lee  Iceman  Needham 

Deshaun  Trentin  Lee  Iceman  Needham,  5 months  old,  of  Ponemah,  MN,  died 
February  8,  2006  at  his  home  in  Ponemah,  MN  . 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Betty  Lee  Whitebird 

Betty  Lee  Whitebird,  44,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  2006,  at 
MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and  Rev.  3ohn  Rock 
officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  this  afternoon  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in 
Cass  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Saturday.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  spring. 


The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

February  12,  2006 

Marilyn  E.  (Head)  Beaulieu 

Marilyn  Beaulieu,  56,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Feb. 10,  2006,  at  North 
Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

A wake  will  begin  Monday  afternoon  at  the  Little  Rock  Center, 
approximately  4 p.m.  and  the  funeral  will  take  place  Wednesday  Afternoon. 

Aaron  "Heckie"  Hegstrom 

Aaron  "Hickie"  Hegstrom,  76,  of  Redby,  died  on  Friday,  Feb.  10,  2006,  at 
his  home. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  St.  Antipas 
Episcopal  Church  in  Redby.  A visitation  began  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Redby  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Red  Lake  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

February  7,  2006 

Calvin  F.  Iceman  Dr. 

Calvin  F.  "Bimbo"  Iceman  Dr.,  52,  of  Redby,  died  on  Friday,  Feb.  3,  2006, 
at  his  home. 

A feast  and  open  house  will  be  held  in  his  honor  at  his  home  in  Redby 
from  Monday  through  Wednesday. 

The  Olson-Schwartz  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

February  9,  2006 

Betty  Lee  Whitebird 

Betty  Lee  Whitebird,  44,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  2006,  at 
MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and  Rev.  John  Rock 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  this  afternoon  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on 
Saturday.  Burial  will  be  in  the  spring. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

February  10,  2006 

Deshaun  Trentin  Lee  Iceman  Needham 

Deshaun  Trentin  Lee  Iceman  Needham,  5 months  old,  of  Ponemah,  died  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  2006,  at  his  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji. 

February  12,  2006 

Marilyn  Beaulieu 

Marilyn  Beaulieu,  56,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Feb. 10,  2006,  at  North 
Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Aaron  "Hickie"  Hegstrom 

Aaron  "Hickie"  Hegstrom,  76,  of  Redby,  died  on  Friday,  Feb.  10,  2006,  at 
his  home. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  St.  Antipas 
Episcopal  Church  in  Redby.  A visitation  began  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Redby  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Red  Lake  Catholic  Cemetery. 


Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 


February  9,  2006 


Richard  D.  Longie  Sr 

Richard  D.  Longie  Sr.  51,  of  Fargo,  ND,  formerly  of  Fort  Totten,  ND  died 
on  Danuary  10,  2006  in  Fargo. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Richard  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February 
9,  2006  at  10:00  a.m.  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten,  ND.  Fr 
Charles  Leute,  O.P.  will  celebrate  the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St. 
Derome's  Catholic  Cemetery,  rural  Fort  Totten.  A Wake  and  Prayer  Service 
will  be  held  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church  on  Wednesday  beginning  at 
5:00  p.m.  with  the  Rosary  Service  at  8:00  p.m.  A Procession  to  Seven 
Dolors  will  leave  the  Wal-Mart  Parking  Lot  on  Wednesday  at  4:00  p.m. 

Serving  as  active  casket  bearers  will  be  Richard's  Daughter  and  Son, 
Karen  A.  Longie  and  Richard  D.  Longie  Dr.;  Richard's  brothers,  George 
Longie,  Fred  Longie  and  William  Longie;  Richard's  Nephew,  Tim  Longie  Dr. 
and  Richard's  Cousin,  Shane  Moxness. 

Richard  Dames  Longie  was  born  on  March  5,  1954  at  Devils  Lake,  ND  the 
son  of  William  N.  and  Danette  Goodhouse  Longie.  Fie  served  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corp.  Richard  was  united  in  marriage  to  Michelle  Chief  in 
September  of  1981.  Richard  is  survived  by  his  children,  Karen  Ann  Longie, 
Peter  Dames  Longie,  Richard  Dames  Longie  Dr.  all  of  Fargo;  Wife,  Michelle 
Chief  also  of  Fargo  and  many  dear  family  and  friends. 

Friends  may  sign  the  on-line  register  book  at 

www.gilbertsonfuneralhome.com. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Flome,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
February  9,  2006 
Donald  D.  Hunt 

Donald  D.  Hunt,  "Wambdi  Duta"  (Red  Eagle)  58,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND  passed 
to  the  Spirit  World  on  Sunday,  February  5,  2006  at  Fairview  University 
Hospital  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  on  Friday,  February  10,  2006  at 
10:00  a.m.  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Fr.  Charles  Leute 
O.P.  will  celebrate  the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St.  Derome's  Catholic 
Cemetery,  rural  Crow  Hill,  ND.  A Wake  and  prayer  service  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  February  9,  2006  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic 
Church  with  the  Rosary  Service  at  8:00  p.m. 

Serving  as  active  casket  bearers  for  Donnie  will  be  Ron  Hunt  Dr.,  Rusty 
Hunt,  Nick  English,  Lee  English,  Dr.,  Craig  Brown  and  Daniel  Lohnes. 
Serving  as  honorary  casket  bearers  will  be  Daniel  Nestell,  Raynard  Iceman, 
Mark  Lufkins,  Darlene  LaCroix,  Doug  Gellar,  Carl  Walking  Eagle,  Lee 
English,  Sr.,  Si  Ironheart  Dr.  All  of  Donnie's  Many  friends,  co-workers 
and  relatives. 

Donald  D.  Hunt  was  born  on  March  14,  1947,  the  son  of  Herbert  and  Lilly 
(Lohnes)  Hunt  of  Fort  Totten.  Donnie  was  born  and  raised  at  Fort  Totten 
where  he  attended  school  in  his  early  years.  He  also  attended  school  in 
Sisseton,  South  Dakota  before  the  family  relocated  to  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota  in  1958.  Donnie  completed  high  school  in  Minneapolis  where  he 
met  and  married  his  first  wife,  Linda  Turpin.  They  had  two  sons  together, 
Curtis  Hunt  and  Chris  Hunt.  Donnie  relocated  to  California  where  he 
resided  for  over  20  years  before  moving  home  to  Fort  Totten.  While  in 
California,  he  met  and  married  Marie  (Antonio)  Hunt,  of  that  marriage 
there  were  two  sons,  Donald  D.  and  Dames  Ray  Hunt.  Donnie  attended  school 
at  Little  Hoop  Community  College  then  became  employed  at  Sioux 
Manufacturing  Corporation  where  he  continued  to  work  up  until  the  time  of 
his  illness.  One  of  Donnie's  favorite  pastimes  was  playing  Pool  with  his 
friends  and  family.  He  loved  the  game  and  was  the  best  at  it.  He  won  many 
trophies,  much  money  and  was  known  here,  Minneapolis  and  California  for 
his  game.  Everyone  enjoyed  watching  him  play.  Everyone  who  knew  Donnie 
knew  he  was  a private  person  and  good  person.  We  will  all  miss  him  dearly. 

Donnie  is  survived  by  his  four  sons,  Curtis  and  Chris  Hunt  both  of 
Minneapolis,  Donald  D.  and  Dames  Ray  Hunt  of  San  Dose,  California, 
stepchildren,  Carlos  Antonio,  Keevin  Antonio  and  Francine  Antonio  all  of 


San  Dose;  grandchildren,  Tami  Lynn  Hunt,  Avery  Joseph  Hunt;  Tessa  Marilyn 
Hunt  and  Tasheena  Hunt,  brothers,  Herbert  Hunt  Jr.  and  Kenneth  M.  Hunt 
both  of  Minneapolis,  Ronald  J.  Hunt  of  St.  Michael,  ND;  sisters,  Marsha 
English  and  Cheryl  Hunt  of  Minneapolis,  Myra  Hunt  of  Fort  Totten,  ND;  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Donnie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Herbert  and  Lilly  Hunt; 
nephew,  Dwight  Wicha  Hunt;  grandparents,  Aaron  and  Florence  Lohnes  and 
Michael  and  Lucy  Hunt;  aunts,  Marion  Griffin,  Theresa  Zertuche  and 
Margaret  Ironheart;  uncle.  Si  Ironheart,  Sr. 

Friends  may  sign  the  on-line  register  at  www.gilbertsonfuneralhome.com. 
Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

February  8,  2006 

Tatum  LeCompte 

Tatum  A.  LeCompte,  10-month-old  daughter  of  Casper  LeCompte  and  Danielle 
Shaving,  died  Feb.  6,  2006,  in  LaPlant,  S.D.  Services  will  be  held  at 
2 p.m.  CST  Friday,  Feb.  10,  at  UCC  Church,  LaPlant. 

Burial  will  be  in  LaPlant  UCC  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune. 

February  9,  2006 

Richard  J.  Longie  Sr. 

Longie,  Richard  J.  Sr.,  51,  of  Fargo,  ND  and  formerly  of  Fort  Totten,  ND. 
Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Thursday,  February  9,  2006  at  10:00  a.m. 
at  Sevel  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten,  ND. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  ND. 

February  10,  2006 

Donald  D.  Hunt 

Hunt,  Donald  D.,  59,  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  formerly  of  Fort  Totten,  ND. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Friday,  February  10,  10  a.m.  at  Seven 
Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  ND. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 

February  7,  2006 

Herman  White  Face,  Jr. 

Funeral  for  Herman  White  Face,  Jr.  age  36  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas  and 
formerly  of  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota  will  be  at  the  Messiah  Church  in 
Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota  on  Monday,  February  6,  2006  at  2:00  PM,  CT. 

Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  will  be  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church 
cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  South 
Dakota.  Herman  passed  away  on  January  30,  2006  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Herman  White  Face,  Jr.  was  born  on  November  17,  1969  in  Fort  Yates, 

North  Dakota  to  Herman  White  Face  Sr.  and  Josephine  White  Mountain. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Josephine  White  Mountain  of  McLaughlin, 

SD;  brother's,  Andrew  White  Mountain,  Robert  White  Mountain  both  of 
McLaughlin,  SD,  Richard  Mountain  of  DuBoise,  Wyoming,  and  Timothy  Rosien 
(Mountain)  of  Rapid  City,  SD;  sister's,  Peggy  McLaughlin  of  Aberdeen,  SD, 
Charlotte  White  Mountain,  and  Jerrilyn  White  Mountain,  both  of  McLaughlin, 
SD;  Special  friend  Michael  Massey;  Friends  Ray  Moore  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
and  Michael  Murray  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Herman  White  Face,  Sr.;  brother, 
Wayne  Mountain;  sister's,  Sandra  White  Mountain,  Molly  White  Face,  and 
Andrea  Grass. 

Casketbearers  will  be  his  nephew's,  Delbert  Chasing  Hawk,  Jason  Chasing 


Hawk,  Patrick  White  Mountain,  Derek  Wiest,  Robert  White  Mountain,  Dr., 

Alex  McLaughlin,  and  A.D.  White  Mountain,  and  grandson,  Dulian  Defender. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  special  friend  Mike  Massey,  Paula  Iron 
Shield,  Carmen  Mountain,  Mary  Eagle  Shield,  Michael  Murray,  Ray  Moore, 
Twilla  Dones,  and  all  family  and  friends. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Mark  Whitebull  and  Robert  White 
Mountain,  Sr. 

Tommy  C.  Lee 

Tommy  C.  Lee,  38  of  LaPlant,  died  Thursday,  Danuary  26,  2006  at  Eagle 
Butte,  SD. 

Funeral  service  will  be  1:00pm  MST  Wednesday,  February  1,  2006  at  the  H. 
V.  Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat 
officiating.  Casketbearers  will  be  Delbert  Arpan,  Thomas  Lee,  David 
Andrews,  Kyle  Lee,  Dustin  Garreaux,  Orville  Scott,  Craig  Lee  and  Destry 
Iron  Hawk.  Music  will  be  provided  by  Byron  & Toni  Buffalo,  Harvey  Hawk 
Eagle  and  Lenny  Granados.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Lee  Family  Cemetery  at 
LaPlant  directed  by  Luce  Funeral  Home.  Wake  service  is  Tuesday,  Danuary  31, 
6:00pm  MST  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Tommy  was  born  on  August  19,  1967  at  Eagle  Butte,  SD  to  Francis  Lee  and 
Myra  (Tin  Cup)  Lee.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents  of  LaPlant,  SD; 
brothers:  Arlen  Lee,  Glenn  Lee,  Lonnie  Lee,  Kee  Lee,  and  Owen  Tin  Cup; 
sisters:  Lola  Lee,  Mollie  Lee,  Beverly  Cloud  Eagle;  adopted  sister: 

Yolanda  Waloke;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  grandchildren  and  other 
relatives  in  his  extended  family. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  3 brothers:  Francis  Pierre  Lee,  Dr.,  Myrlin 
Francis  Lee,  and  Kenneth  Counting;  grandparents : Henry  & Mollie  (Lear)  Lee 
and  Glenn  & Bernice  (Yellow  Horse)  Tin  Cup. 

Tate  Lanier  Talks 

Our  beloved  son,  brother,  nephew,  grandson  and  friend,  Tate  Lanier  Talks, 
15,  of  Shiprock,  AZ,  passed  from  this  life  Danuary  23,  2006,  in  Shiprock. 

He  was  born  April  2,  1990,  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD  to  Alan  K.  Talks  and  Lettie 
S.  Dohn. 

He  is  of  the  salt  people  clan,  born  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

Tate  grew  up  in  Shiprock  and  attended  schools  in  the  area,  including 
Shiprock  High  School.  He  loved  to  record  his  own  music  and  wrote  his  own 
songs/rhymes  using  the  computer.  He  enjoyed  playing  video  games,  the 
outdoors,  taking  walks  and  spending  time  with  friends,  and  he  loved  his 
grandma's  cooking.  He  was  a very  unique  and  special  person. 

Tate  will  be  greatly  missed  by  family,  friends  and  relatives.  We  love 
you,  Tatie. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  Cheii,  Kee  Garry  Dohn;  uncle,  Douglas 
Dohn;  paternal  grandpa,  Lawrence  Talks;  and  paternal  grandma,  Marjorie 
Talks . 

Tate  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Lettie  S.  and  stepfather,  Ronnie 
Harrison  of  Shiprock;  father,  Alan  K.  Talks  of  Eagle  Butte;  sister.  Tawny 
A.  Talks;  half-sisters,  Wynette  Begay  and  Rieyonce  Harrison  of  Shiprock, 
and  Tara  Talks  of  South  Dakota;  half-brothers,  Whitney  Talks,  Kenneth 
Rainbo,  Randy,  Alan  Dr.  and  Drew  Talks,  all  of  South  Dakota;  maternal 
grandmother,  Lottie  Dohn  of  Mitten  Rock;  great-grandmother,  Sarah  George 
of  Smoke  Signal,  AZ;  uncle.  Garrison  Dohn  of  Shiprock;  aunts,  Karletta 
Dohn  of  Shiprock  and  Virginia  Barney  of  Thoreau;  five  aunts  and  one  uncle 
from  South  Dakota;  cousin  brothers  and  sisters,  Lionel  Clah,  Kayla  Clah, 
Kyle  Woods,  DeLeon  Woods,  Dyanna  Woods,  Ravin  Barney,  Lyann  Barney,  LaToya 
Barney,  Isaiah  Barney,  Shinae  Dohn,  and  Samantha  and  Sharnell  Dohn;  and 
little  niece,  Larissa  Clah. 

Funeral  services  were  Saturday,  February  4 at  the  Dineh  Christian  Center 
in  Shiprock.  Co-pastor  Leonard  Castillo  officiated.  Interment  was  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  were  Lionel  Clah,  Orlando  Yazzie,  Pierre  Benally,  Thaddeus 
Kurley,  Marques  Highelk,  Luther  Talks,  Brandon  Yazzie  and  Harris  Dim. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Garrison  Dohn,  Kenny  Kuhn,  Hank  Dim  and  Ravin 
Barney. 

A reception  was  held  at  the  Dineh  Christian  Center  after  the  graveside 


services.  He  was  in  care  of  the  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  home  of  Shiprock. 


Ardis  Ann  Kills  Crow  Logg 

Funeral  for  Ardis  Kills  Crow  age  41  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota  will  be 
at  11:00  AM,  CT  on  Monday,  February  6,  2006  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little 
Eagle,  South  Dakota.  Mother  Danny  Westerlund  and  all  Standing  Rock  Lay 
Ministers  will  be  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge,  South  Dakota.  There  will  be  an  all  night  wake  service  starting 
at  7:00  PM,  CT  on  Sunday  and  all  family  and  friends  will  leave  from  Oster 
Funeral  Home  at  4:00  PM  on  Sunday  to  follow  in  procession  to  Little  Eagle. 
Ardis  Kills  Crow  passed  away  on  January  29,  2006  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital 
in  Bismarck,  ND. 

Ardis  Ann  Kills  Crow  was  born  on  February  8,  1964  to  Arnold  Kills  Crow 
and  Rachel  Foster  in  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota,  joining  her  two  sisters 
Diane  and  Mary. 

Ardis  grew  up  and  graduated  from  the  8th  grade  in  Little  Eagle.  She 
then  attended  high  schools  in  Fort  Yates  and  in  McLaughlin,  before 
attending  the  YCC  Job  Corps  at  the  Chief  Gall  Inn.  She  then  went  on  the 
LDS  Mormon  placement  program  in  Utah  from  1981  until  1982. 

Anyone  who  knew  Ardis  knew  that  she  was  a caring,  considerate  and  loving 
person.  She  was  always  ready  to  help  others  whenever  she  could.  No 
matter  how  her  life  ended  she  loved  her  children  and  always  worried  about 
them. 

She  was  a single  parent  to  Michael  and  Lloyd  Kills  Crow.  She  married 
Joshua  Logg,  Jr.  on  July  3,  1988  and  to  this  union  daughters,  Jacqueline 
and  Kara  Logg  were  born.  They  lived  in  Eagle  Butte  and  Sioux  Falls.  At 
Sioux  Falls  Ardis  worked  at  various  motels  and  companies.  Ardis  and  Josh 
were  divorced  in  2002. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Michael  Kills  Crow  and  Lloyd  Kills  Crow; 
daughters,  Bethany  Kills  Crow,  Jacqueline  Logg,  and  Kara  Logg;  sisters, 
Diane  Kills  Crow  and  Mary  Rose  Weasel;  aunts,  Sybil  Foster,  Magdalene 
Kills  Crow,  and  Rena  Lafromboise;  uncles,  Melvin  Foster,  Andrew  Kills  Crow 
and  Llewellyn  Uses  Arrow;  adopted  sister  Harriett  Jeunesse;  and  one 
grandson,  Tre  Juan  Mickel. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  LaLa  Harry  Foster,  Unci  Julie  Bad  Horse 
Father  Arnold  Kills  Crow,  Mother  Rachel  Foster,  Uncle  John  Foster,  Sr., 
Aunt  Stella  Uses  Arrow,  and  son  Amiel  Kills  Crow. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Andy  Smith,  Winfield  Kills  Crow,  Adrian  Kills  Crow 
Chandler  DeMarrias,  Milton  Uses  Arrow,  Ira  Weasel,  John  Foster,  Jr.,  Cyril 
Makes  Him  First,  Mike  Laframboise,  Patrick  DeMarrias,  Adrian  Logg,  and 
Leon  Kills  Crow. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Harriett  Jeunesse,  Mike  Shaving,  Adrian 
Logg,  Salina  High  Elk,  Richard  & Barbara  Nultemeier,  Richard  & Georgia 
Guderyahn,  Carlin  & Gena  Clown,  Marlis  & Josie  Madison,  Allen  & Carlene 
Little  Eagle,  Tim  & Marlis  Swimmer,  Jennifer  Weasel,  Dale  Weasel,  John 
Foster,  Jr.,  Renee  Foster,  Joann  Foster,  Myron  Uses  Arrow,  Milton  Uses 
Arrow,  Connie  Uses  Arrow,  Avis  Little  Eagle,  Denise  Lafromboise,  Margaret 
Gunville,  Charity  Jewett,  Cindy  Bendickson,  Lavonne  Leaf,  Carolyn  Downs, 
Sister  Gabrielle,  Nancy  Cook,  Doug  Wilkinson,  Darnell  Hayes,  Clyde  Red 
Tomahawk,  Natalie  American  Horse,  Helmina  Makes  Him  First,  James  & Annabel 
Devine,  Kathy  Schlepp,  Jolene  Noisy  Hawk,  Evelyn  Uses  Arrow,  Brandi  Kills 
Crow,  Lisa  DeMarrias,  Olena  Johnson,  Olena  Soft,  Donna  Archambault,  Jamie 
Little  Eagle,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Charlie  Black  Fox,  Earl  Culbertson,  Moses 
Jamerson,  Lenora  Blanket,  Yvonne  Kills  Crow,  One  Spirit  Home,  and  all 
close  family  and  friends. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Josh  Logg,  Jr. 

Organist  will  be  Gladys  Hawk. 

Dorothy  Garreau 

Funeral  arrangements  for  Dorothy  Garreau,  78  of  Eagle  Butte,  South 
Dakota  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota. 

Dorothy  passed  away  on  February  1,  2006  at  her  home  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missouri  Dakota  Publishing,  Inc.  & The  Eagle  Butte  News. 


Teton  Times,  The  LEGAL  Newspaper  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe. 

Spirit  World 

Danuary  25-February  1,  2006 
Ernest  "Ernie  Bear"  Red  Bear,  57 

BULLHEAD  - Funeral  services  for  Ernest  "Ernie  Bear"  Red  Bear,  57,  were 
at  Bullhead  Community  Center  in  Bullhead,  SD. 

Mother  Danny  officiated.  Burial  was  at  the  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Cemetary 
at  Bullhead.  Mr.  Red  Bears  passed  away  on  lanuary  13  at  the  St.  Alexius 
Medical  Center  in  Bismarck,  ND. 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  in  Charge  of  Arrangements. 

Ernest  Red  Bear  was  born  December  8,  1948  to  Issac  and  Theresa  (Shave 
Bear)  Red  Bear  at  Bullhead,  South  Dakota.  Ernie  spent  his  early  childhood 
in  Bullhead  and  attended  school  at  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center, 
Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School,  Fort  Yates,  ND  and  McIntosh,  SD.  Ernie 
married  Shirley  Snow  and  together  they  made  their  home  in  Cannon  Ball,  ND. 
Following  the  death  of  his  wife  he  continued  to  live  in  Cannon  Ball  until 
moving  back  to  Bullhead  in  1993  to  live  with  his  brother  David  where  he 
resided  until  moving  back  to  Bullhead  in  1993  to  live  with  his  brother 
David  where  he  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  his  younger  days,  Ernie  was  an  avid  boxer  and  an  all  around  athlete. 
In  1969  Ernie  was  involved  in  a train  acci  dent  which  left  him  physically 
disabled.  He  is  survived  by  his  son  Ernest  Red  Bear  3r.  of  Bismarck,  ND, 
brothers  David  Red  Bear  and  Manuel  Red  Bear  both  of  Bullhead,  SD,  Ronnie 
Red  Bear  of  Florida,  sisters  Fern  Lutz  of  McLaughlin,  SD  Danelle  Wilhelm 
of  Oklahoma  City,  OK  and  Mavis  Little  Eagle  of  Bullhead,  SD. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  siblings  Wally  Boy  Hairy  Chin, 

Bruce  Flying  Horse,  Marie  Flying  Horse,  Wayne  Red  Bear,  Conrad  Red  Bear, 
Delmar  Red  Bear,  Carl  Red  Bear,  Veronica  Red  Bear,  Danet  Red  Bear,  Donald 
Red  Bear,  Robert  Red  Bear,  Douglas  Red  Bear,  Oley  Red  Bear  and  Robert 
Foote  Sr.,  and  special  friend  William  Yellow  Hammer. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Ernest  Red  Bear  3r.,  David  Red  Bear  3r.,  Carlos 
Red  Bear  Dr.,  Delmar  Red  Bear,  Chaz  Red  Bear,  Damie  Red  Bear,  Alex  Little 
Eagle  and  Allen  Little  Eagle. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  the  Yellow  Hammer  Family  of  Cannon  Ball, 
the  Evangline  Fast  Horse  and  Family  of  Cannon  Ball,  ND  and  the  Red  Bear 
Family  of  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  Matthew  Yellow  Earrings,  Allen  & 
Carlene  Little  Eagle,  Harry,  Gaylan  and  Cowboy  Dim  Little  Eagle,  Dimmy 
Steele,  Robert  Red  Bird,  Leon  & Doseph  Running  Hawk,  Gerald  Hollow, 
Leatrice  Ortley  Dr.,  Gary  Harrison,  Velma  Little  Eagle,  Beverly  Haskel, 
Germaine  Eagle,  Lillian  Sogge,  Grace  Damerson,  Sybil  Iron,  Mark  & Connie 
Red  Bear,  and  Greg  & LaVonne  Feahter  and  all  of  his  nephews,  nieces, 
grandchildren  and  friends. 

Lionel  Lafferty,  62 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  arrangenents  for  Lionel  Lafferty  age  62,  are 
pendng  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  SD. 

Mr.  Lafferty  passed  away  on  Danuary  15,  2006  in  Eagle  Butte,  South 
Dakota . 

Conrad  Little,  54 

MCLAUHLIN  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Conrad  Little,  54  are  pending  with 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  SD. 

Conrad  passed  away  on  Danuary  14,  2006  at  his  home  in  McLaughlin. 

Lenore  Marie  Frank,  74 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Funeral  services  for  Lenore  M.  Frank  age  74  of  Sioux  Falls 
were  at  10:00  AM,  MST  Monday,  Dan.  16  at  the  Isabel  Congregational  Church 
in  Isabel,  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  will  officiate.  Burial  was  at  the  Stone 
Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

There  will  be  a prayer  service  at  7:00  PM  (CDT)  on  Sunday  at  Kesling 
Funeral  Chapel.  Mrs.  Frank  passed  away  Danuary  9th  at  McKennan  Hospital  in 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  of  natural  causes. 


Lenore  Many  Deeds  Frank  was  born  March  31,  1931  to  Edmund  and  Mary  Dane 
ManyDeeds  in  McLaughlin,  SD.  She  lived  her  early  years  on  the  family  ranch 
west  of  Little  Eagle,  SD  and  moved  to  Sioux  Falls  7 years  ago  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1998 

Lenore  enjoyed  quilting  blankets,  playing  bingo,  visiting  with  family 
and  friends  and  enjoyed  having  children  around  her.  She  focused  on  her 
husband  and  family  with  a strong  emphasis  on  education. 

Lenore  is  survived  by  2 sons  William  Frank  Dr.  of  Sioux  Falls,  SD  and 
Anthony  (Kathryn)  Frank  of  Yankton,  SD,  two  grand  children  Kaitlyn  Frank 
age  8 and  Turner  Frank  age  6,  and  one  brother  Edmund  Many  Deeds. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Will  Frank  Sr.,  infant  son 
Andrew,  her  parents,  2 brothers. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Mick  Frank,  Mike  Frank,  Buck  Ward,  Dack  Bickel, 

Gary  Pederson  and  Chopper  Ley.  Honorary  Bearers  are  all  Lenore' s Family  & 
Friends . 

Charmaine  Harrison,  38 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  services  for  Charmaine  Hale  Harrison,  38,  were  at 
11:00  AM  MT  on  Friday,  Dan.  20,  at  the  UCC  Church  in  Cherry  Creek,  South 
Dakota.  Deacon  Ted  Knife  Sr.,  Elder  Rick's,  Elder  Maxwell,  Pastor  Luis 
Ortiz,  Pastor  Elton  Yellow  Boy,  Richard  Charging  Eagle,  Eugene  Weaver,  and 
Elmer  Zimmerman  were  officiating. 

Burial  was  at  the  UCC  Church  Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Mrs.  Harrison  passed  away  on 
Dan.  12,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  Charmaine  Doan  Hale  Harrison 
was  born  on  Dec.  23,  1967  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD  to  Robert  Hale  and  the  late 
Isabel  Ward  Hale.  Charmaine  was  the  youngest  of  the  family.  Charmaine 
attended  day  school  at  Cherry  Creek  SD  and  grade  school  at  Red  Scaffold  SD. 

Charmaine  was  on  the  LDS  placement  program  in  Rigby,  Idaho  from  1976- 
1983.  Then  later  onto  Clear  Field  Dob  Corps  where  she  graduated  from 
business  technology  as  a Clerk  typist. 

Charmaine  met  her  future  husband  in  Danuary  of  1985  at  Clear  Field,  UT. 
They  were  married  on  September  18th,  1987  at  Aztec,  New  Mexico.  From  this 
union  two  children  were  born,  Clinton  Troy  and  Kyle  Dordan  Harrison. 
Charmaine  lived  at  Ellendale  N.D.,  then  at  Aberdeen  S.D.  with  her  sister 
Martha  in  1986  and  '87. 

Charmaine  and  Lloyd  lived  at  Hatch,  UT,  until  1989  then  they  moved  to 
Cherry  Creek  S.D.  Later  they  made  their  home  at  Red  Scaffold  S.D.  for  many 
years,  then  to  Takini  S.D.;  She  currently  resided  in  Eagle  Butte  SD. 
Charmaine  enjoyed  basketball,  cheerleading,  bead  work,  painting,  bingo, 
traveling,  going  to  family  outings,  and  wacipi's.  She  also  enjoyed 
spending  time  with  her  son's  at  Takini  school  when  they  were  younger  while 
attending  the  F.A.C.E.  program.  She  enjoyed  caring  for  her  niece  Shanique 
and  Nephew  Dehrad.  Charmaine  also  had  compassion  for  her  pets  Bidi,  Lilly, 
Dovey,  Skippy,  and  Nelly. 

Charmaine  Doan  Harrison  entered  the  Spirit  world  on  Danuary  12,  2006. 
Grateful  for  sharing  her  life,  Charmaine  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband 
Lloyd  of  Takini  SD;  her  sons  Clinton  of  Eagle  Butte  SD;  Kyle  of  Takini  SD; 
daughter  Amber  and  grandson  Alton  Blacktail  Deer, Dr.  of  Cherry  Creek  SD; 
nephew  Dehrad  of  Eagle  Butte  SD.  Her  father  Robert  Hale  of  Cherry  Creek 
SD;  five  sisters,  Martha  (Eric)  Hernandez  of  Rapid  City;  Theresa  Hale  of 
Cherry  Creek;  Connie  (Dames)  Bear  Stops  of  Red  Scaffold  SD;  Patricia  Red 
Fox  & Lavina  Eagle  Chasing  of  Eagle  Butte;  four  brothers,  Larry  (Delia) 
Hale,  Cleo  Hale  & Herbert  Hale  of  Cherry  Creek,  So. Dak;  Richard  Hale  Sr. 
of  Kansas  and  numerous  Uncles,  Aunts,  Nieces  & Nephews. 

She  was  proceeded  in  death  by  her  mother  Isabel  Ward  Hale,  stepmother 
Hazel  Marrowbone  Hale  and  two  grandchildren . 

Although  she  could  never  be  with  us  again,  she  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a loving  cheerful  person. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 
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Ardis  Logg  loved  her  children 


By  Do  Hall 

Ardis  Ann  Kills  Crow  Logg  of  McLaughlin  was  mother  to  six  children  and 
grandmother  to  one  little  boy,  and  she  loved  them  dearly.  She  lost  one  son 
in  death  and  perhaps  that  led  to  personal  problems.  Ardis  was  found  badly 
beaten  and  died  Sunday,  Dan.  29,  2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in  Bismarck, 
N.D.,  at  the  age  of  41. 

She  was  born  Feb.  8,  1964,  to  Arnold  Kills  Crow  and  Rachel  Foster  in 
Little  Eagle,  joining  her  two  sisters,  Diane  and  Mary.  She  grew  up  in 
Little  Eagle  and  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  there.  She  then  went  on 
the  LDS  Mormon  placement  program  in  Utah  from  1981  until  1982. 

Those  who  knew  Ardis  said  she  was  a caring,  considerate  and  loving 
person,  always  ready  to  help  others  whenever  she  could. 

"No  matter  how  her  life  ended  she  loved  her  children  and  always  worried 
about  them,"  a relative  said. 

Ardis  was  a single  parent  to  Michael  and  Lloyd  Kills  Crow.  She  married 
Doshua  Logg  Dr.  on  Duly  3,  1988,  and  to  this  union  daughters  Dacqueline 
and  Kara  Logg  were  born.  They  lived  in  Eagle  Butte  and  Sioux  Falls,  where 
Ardis  worked  for  various  motels  and  companies. 

Ardis  and  Dosh  were  divorced  in  2002. 

Survivors  are  her  sons,  Michael  Kills  Crow  and  Lloyd  Kills  Crow; 
daughters  Bethany  Kills  Crow,  Dacqueline  Logg  and  Kara  Logg;  sisters  Diane 
Kills  Crow  and  Mary  Rose  Weasel;  aunts  Sybil  Foster,  Magdalene  Kills  Crow 
and  Rena  Lafromboise;  uncles  Melvin  Foster,  Andrew  Kills  Crow  and 
Llewellyn  Uses  Arrow;  adopted  sister  Harriett  Deunesse;  and  grandson  Tre 
Duan  Mickel. 

Ardis  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  LaLa  Harry  Foster,  uncle  Dulie  Bad 
Horse,  father  Arnold  Kills  Crow,  mother  Rachel  Foster,  uncle  Dohn  Foster 
Sr.,  aunt  Stella  Uses  Arrow,  and  son  Amiel  Kills  Crow. 

The  funeral  for  Ardis  was  Monday,  Feb.  6,  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little 
Eagle.  Mother  Danny  Westerlund  and  all  the  Standing  Rock  lay  ministers 
officiated . 

Special  music  was  provided  by  Dosh  Logg  Dr.  Gladys  Hawk  was  organist. 

Casketbearers  were  Andy  Smith,  Winfield  Kills  Crow,  Adrian  Kills  Crow, 
Chandler  DeMarrias,  Milton  Uses  Arrow,  Ira  Weasel,  Dohn  Foster  Dr.,  Cyril 
Makes  Him  First,  Mike  Laframboise,  Patrick  DeMarrias,  Adrian  Logg  and  Leon 
Kills  Crow.  Those  of  One  Spirit  Home  and  all  friends  and  relatives  of 
Ardis  were  considered  honorary  bearers. 

Burial  was  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Family  and  friends  gathered 
at  the  Oster  Funeral  Home  Sunday  afternoon  to  follow  in  procession  to 
Little  Eagle  for  an  all  night  wake  that  began  Sunday  evening  in  Little 
Eagle. 

Frederick  Wiest  dies  in  accident 
By  Do  Hall 

Frederick  Anthony  Grey  Eagle  Wiest,  50,  died  Saturday,  Dan.  28,  2006,  in 
a one-car  rollover  near  Little  Eagle. 

He  was  born  Oct.  30,  1955,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  to  Fred  Wiest  and 
Deanette  (Grey  Eagle)  Wiest. 

Survivors  are  his  son,  Derek  Wiest  of  McLaughlin;  daughter  Dana  Wiest  of 
McLaughlin;  brothers  Elliott  and  Edie  Rhoades  of  Fort  Yates,  Melvin  and 
Dorothy  Wiest  of  McLaughlin,  Lee  and  Holly  Wiest  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Clarence  Wiest  of  Porcupine,  Randolph  Wiest  of  McLaughlin  and  Mitchell 
Wiest  of  Appleton,  Minn.;  sisters  Lorraine  Frank,  Loretta  Martin,  Celia 
White  and  Dennifer  Grey  Eagle  of  rural  Bullhead;  and  his  special  friend 
Verlinda  Iron  Cloud  of  Wakpala. 

His  parents,  brothers  Robert  King  and  Scotty  Wiest,  grandparents 
Clarence  Grey  Eagle,  Elaine  White  Grey  Eagle,  Moses  and  Nellie  Grey  Eagle 
and  Dacob  and  Catherine  Wiest  preceded  him  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Frederick  was  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  at  the  Rock  Creek  School 
Gym  in  Bullhead.  The  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Standing  Rock  Episcopal  lay 
ministers  officiated.  Burial  was  in  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery 
in  Bullhead  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Casketbearers  were  Deff  Cadotte  Sr.,  Kenneth  Howard,  Harold  Tuttle, 

Scotty  Bates,  Courtney  Brown  Otter,  Paul  Archambault,  Dasper  Iron  Cloud, 


Royce  Gone,  Kim  Means  and  Dan  Iron  Cloud  Dr.  All  of  Fred's  friends  were 
honorary  bearers.  The  drum  group  was  the  Rock  Creek  Singers. 

Casketbearers,  relatives  and  friends  met  at  the  funeral  home  Friday 
afternoon  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  Jennifer  Grey  Eagle  residence 
east  of  Bullhead.  There  they  were  met  by  spiritual  riders  and  the  Brought 
Brown  Otter-Village  Center  American  Legion  Post  82  and  continued  to  the 
Rock  Creek  School  for  an  all  night  wake  service. 

Rites  held  for  Flerman  White  Face  Dr. 

By  Do  Flail 

The  funeral  for  Herman  White  Face  Dr.,  36,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
formerly  of  Little  Eagle,  was  Monday,  Feb.  6,  at  the  Messiah  Church  in 
Little  Eagle.  The  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the 
church  cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Herman  died  Monday,  January  30,  2006,  in  Fort  Worth. 

He  was  born  Nov.  17,  1969,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  to  Herman  White  Face  Sr 
and  Josephine  White  Mountain. 

Survivors  are  his  mother,  Josephine  White  Mountain  of  McLaughlin; 
brothers  Andrew  White  Mountain  and  Robert  White  Mountain,  both  of 
McLaughlin,  Richard  Mountain  of  Dubois,  Wyo.,  and  Timothy  Rosien 
(Mountain)  of  Rapid  City;  sisters  Peggy  McLaughlin  of  Aberdeen,  Charlotte 
White  Mountain  and  Jerrilyn  White  Mountain,  both  of  McLaughlin;  special 
friend  Michael  Massey;  and  friends  Ray  Moore  and  Michael  Murray,  both  of 
Fort  Worth. 

His  father,  Herman  White  Face  Sr.,  brother  Wayne  Mountain  and  sisters 
Sandra  White  Mountain,  Molly  White  Face  and  Andrea  Grass  preceded  Herman 
in  death. 

Special  music  at  the  funeral  was  provided  by  Mark  Whitebull  and  Robert 
White  Mountain  Sr. 

Casketbearers,  all  Herman's  nephews,  were  Delbert  Chasing  Hawk,  Jason 
Chasing  Hawk,  Patrick  White  Mountain,  Derek  Wiest,  Robert  White  Mountain 
Jr.,  Alex  McLaughlin  and  A.J.  Mountain,  and  grandson  Julian  Defender. 

Honorary  bearers  were  his  special  friend  Mike  Massey,  Paula  Iron  Shield 
Carmen  Mountain,  Mary  Eagle  Shield,  Michael  Murray,  Ray  Moore,  Twilla 
Jones  and  all  Herman's  other  family  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 
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Tatum  Allyn  Lecompte 

LaPlant  - The  funeral  for  Tatum  Allyn  LeCompte  will  be  at  2 p.m.  CST  at 
the  UCC  Church  in  LaPlant,  S.D.,  on  Friday,  Feb.  10,  2006.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  LaPlant  UCC  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge,  S.D. 

There  will  be  an  all-night  wake  service  starting  at  6 p.m.  CST  at  UCC 
Church  in  LaPlant. 

Tatum  passed  away  on  Feb.  6,  2006,  in  LaPlant. 

February  9,  2006 
Tyrone  Eagle  Bear 

Eagle  Butte  - Tyrone  Eagle  Bear,  56,  of  Eagle  Butte,  died  Jan.  27,  2006 
at  I.H.S.  Hospital,  Eagle  Butte. 

Funeral  services  will  10  a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  10,  2006,  at  H.V.  Johnston 
Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Jeffrey  Barnes  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Dupree  City  Cemetery,  directed  by  Luce  Funeral  Home,  Eagle 
Butte . 

All-night  Wake  will  be  7 p.m.  MST  Thursday,  Feb.  9 at  the  H.V.  Johnston 
Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte. 

February  10,  2006 

Gregg  Wade  Scott 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Gregg  Wade  Scott,  35,  of  Eagle  Butte  will  be 


at  10  a.m.  MST  Monday,  Feb.  13,  2006,  at  the  H.V.  Johnston  Cultural  Center 
in  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  LaPlant  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  Cultural  Center  starting 
at  7 p.m.  MST  Sunday. 

Mr.  Scott  passed  away  on  Feb.  6,  2006,  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  Mass  held  for  Ethel  Schreiner 

Funeral  Mass  was  held  for  Ethel  Lucille  Schreiner,  96,  of  Sisseton,  SD, 
on  Wednesday  morning,  February  8,  2006  at  Grace  Lutheran  Church  in 
Sisseton,  SD,  with  Rev.  Fr.  Walter  Butor,  O.M.I.  celebrant. 

Organist  was  Bill  Nelson,  and  song  leader  was  Cindy  Marohl. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Linda  and  Rich  Thue,  Mary  and  Matt  Yonkovich, 
Nancy  and  Paul  Selzler,  and  Susie  and  Gerry  Tucker.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
were  all  of  Ethel's  great  grandchildren  and  great-great  grandchildren. 

Visitation  was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  followed  by  an  evening  prayer 
service  at  the  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  in  Sisseton. 

Interment  is  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Sisseton,  SD. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Ethel  was  born  on  July  19,  1909  to  George  and  Mary  Rose  (DeMarius) 

Donnell  in  Lidgerwood,  ND.  She  grew  up  and  attended  various  country 
schools  in  ND. 

Ethel  worked  as  a farm  laborer  for  local  farmers  in  the  Lidgerwood  area. 

On  May  1,  1928,  Ethel  was  united  in  marriage  to  Joseph  Schreiner  in 
Sisseton.  The  couple  made  their  home  near  Lidgerwood  where  they  farmed 
until  1945  when  they  moved  to  Sisseton. 

After  moving  to  Sisseton,  Ethel  went  to  work  at  the  Tekakwitha  Hospital 
as  a housekeeper.  Ethel  retired  in  1979.  Joseph  passed  away  on  June  22, 
1979. 

Ethel  entered  into  the  Tekakwitha  Nursing  Center  on  October  8,  2003. 

She  was  a member  of  the  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church,  St.  Peter's  Alter 
Society  and  prayer  chain,  she  was  a Gray  Lady  at  Tekakwitha  Nursing  Center, 
a member  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  #50,  RSVP,  and  the  Meadowlark 
Singers.  She  liked  to  take  care  of  her  flowerbeds,  quilt,  and  fish.  Ethel 
enjoyed  donating  to  charities  and  the  needy. 

Ethel  passed  away  on  February  5,  2006  at  the  Tekakwitha  Nursing  Center 
in  Sisseton. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Michael  and  Shirley  Schreiner  of  Sisseton, 
and  Elroy  and  Nicole  Schreiner  of  Owego,  NY;  one  brother,  Vernell  "Buddy" 
Donnell  of  Sisseton;  ten  grandchildren;  twenty-eight  great  grandchildren; 
and  eleven  great-great  grandchildren. 

Ethel  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  George  and  Mary  Rose 
Donnell;  her  husband,  Joseph;  two  daughters,  Joletta  Schreiner  and  Myrtle 
Opsal;  seven  sisters;  and  one  brother. 

Funeral  services  held  for  Nathan  Thompson,  79 

Funeral  services  for  Nathaniel  Gerald  (Jackson)  Thompson,  79,  of 
Sisseton,  SD,  were  held  last  Friday  morning,  February  10,  2006  at  the 
Tribal  community  center  in  Agency  Village,  SD,  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Chan, 
John  Cloud  III  senior  catechist,  Rick  Two  Dogs,  and  Ben  LaDeaux 
officiating. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Nathan's  sons,  Gerald,  Floyd,  Francis,  James, 
John,  Harold,  Richard,  and  Jr.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  Jake  Thompson, 
Danny  Seaboy,  Floyd  Hayes,  Orsen  and  Maynard  Bernard,  Jerry  Flute,  Elden 
Lawrence,  Harvey  DuMarce,  Andrew  Hayes,  Kenneth  "Dickey"  Johnson,  Arnold 


GoodBird,  Tim  White,  Cecil  Renville,  Dr.,  Cecil  Renville,  Sr.,  Cyril 
Renville,  Robert  "Bobby"  Thompson,  Arnold  Williams,  Darrell  Mireau, 
Hoskshila  Pipeboy,  Rick  Two  Dogs,  Ben  LaDeaux,  Harvey  Quinn,  the  Sisseton- 
-Wahpeton  Vietnam  Veterans,  the  Legion  Post  #314,  Bravo,  and  all  moccasin 
players,  singers,  and  sundancers. 

A wake  service  was  held  Wednesday  evening  and  all-night  on  Thursday,  at 
the  community  center. 

Interment  is  at  the  Thompson  Family  Cemetery  in  Agency  Village,  SD. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Nathan  was  born  at  Devils  Lake,  ND,  on  the  Ft.  Totten  Reservation  on 
Duly  24,  1926  to  Martin  Dackson  and  Dennie  Renville,  who  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  chief  Gabrielle  Renville. 

When  he  was  at  a young  age,  Nathan  and  his  mother  Dennie  moved  back  to 
the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation  and  this  is  where  he  grew  up  and  lived  his 
entire  life. 

Through  his  mother's  marriage  to  Dames  Thompson,  Nathan  was  adopted  as  a 
son  by  Dames  and  thence  became  Nathan  G.  Thompson. 

Nathan,  who  sought  the  military,  was  issued  a medical  within  three 
months  due  to  his  hearing  problems. 

Living  on  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  Nathan  in  his  early  years  was 
always  full  of  energy  and  played  baseball  with  the  local  teams  and  was  an 
avid  traditional  dancer.  He  also  had  skills  in  the  "welding"  field  and 
worked  for  the  local  scrap  iron  businesses  and  local  farmers  as  a 
machinist  handyman. 

On  March  18,  1948,  a son,  Gerald,  was  born  through  his  marriage  to 
Margaret  Nelson.  Two  sons.  Dames  and  Raymond  were  born  through  his  union 
with  Irene  McKay.  Through  his  marriage  to  Susan  Nelson,  six  boys  and  four 
girls  were  born  - Nathan  Dr.,  Richard,  Harold,  Floyd,  Dohn,  Francis, 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Lou,  Anna,  and  Christine. 

Nathan  always  enjoyed  sports,  rodeos,  wrestling,  and  especially  pow  wows 
of  which  he  would  always  participate  in  the  moccasin  games.  Also,  through 
his  traditional  way  of  life  although  at  an  elderly  age,  Nathan  up  until 
his  immobility  devoted  himself  to  the  traditional  Sundance  and 
participated  in  all  ceremonies  at  home  and  abroad,  s a traditional  person 
he  had  always  showed  concern  for  the  cultural  values  of  his  people  and 
helped  ensure  their  preservation  through  sharing  his  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

Nathan  passed  away  on  February  6,  2006  at  a nursing  home  in  Sisseton. 

Nathan  is  survived  by  his  twelve  children:  Gerald  and  Peggy  Thompson  of 
Agency  Village,  Dames  and  Natalie  Thompson  of  Salt  Lake  City,  UT, 

Elizabeth  Thompson  and  husband,  Rudy  of  Dallas,  TX,  Mary  Lou  Thompson  and 
husband  Ron  of  Agency  Village,  Anna  Thompson  of  Fargo,  ND,  Richard  and 
Barbara  Mireau  of  WY,  Harold  LaFromboise  of  Watertown,  Francis  and  April 
Thompson  of  Agency  Village,  Dohn  Thompson  of  Agency  Village,  Nathaniel 
Thompson,  Dr.  of  Aberdeen,  Christine  Thompson  of  Sisseton,  and  Floyd  and 
Donna  Thompson  of  Sisseton;  two  sisters,  Helena  Thompson  of  Flandreau,  and 
Pauline  Grey  Water  of  Spirit  Lake,  ND;  adopted  daughter-Hunka,  Mona 
LaBatte;  nineteen  grandchildren;  twenty-five  great-grandchildren . 

Nathan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Martin  Dackson;  his  mother, 
Dennie  Renville  Thompson;  adoptive  father.  Dames  Thompson;  his  wife,  Susan 
Anne  Thompson;  two  adoptive  brothers,  Richard  Dackson  and  Leon  Thompson; 
and  one  granddaughter,  Sheena  Thompson;  and  one  sister  Martina  Neilan. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

February  7,  2006 

Seymour  S.  Good  Weasel 

OGLALA  - Seymour  S.  Good  Weasel,  80,  Oglala,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  5,  2006, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Richard  Good  Weasel,  Oglala;  one  daughter, 
Barbara  Neiss,  Oglala;  three  sisters,  Trivian  Blacksmith  and  Roberta  White, 
both  of  Oglala,  and  Patricia  Cordova,  Los  Angeles;  10  grandchildren;  and 
one  great-grandchild. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  at  Brother  Rene 


Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  at 
the  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  8,  2006 

Tatum  Allyn  LeCompte 

LA  PLANT  - Tatum  Allyn  LeCompte,  10-month-old  daughter  of  Casper 
LeCompte  and  Danielle  Shaving,  died  Monday,  Feb.  6,  2006,  in  La  Plant. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  CST  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  at 
UCC  Church  in  La  Plant.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  CST  Friday,  Feb.  10,  at 
the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Byron  Buffalo  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  La  Plant  UCC  Cemetery.  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge 
is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bobbie  Doe  Siers  Dr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Bobbie  Doe  Siers  Dr.,  26,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday, 

Feb.  1,  2006,  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Lily  Ana  Siers,  Grand  Island,  Neb.;  his 
parents,  Bobbie  Doe  Siers  Sr.,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Beatrice  Siers,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  three  brothers,  Dody  DuBray,  Allen,  and  Dose  Deleon-Siers  and 
Christian  Deleon-Siers,  both  of  Sioux  City;  and  three  sisters,  Nicole 
Siers,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Duanita  Deleon-Siers  and  Denna  Siers,  both  of  Sioux 
City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  Mr.  Charles  McGaa  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge.  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine 
Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  10,  2006 

Gregg  Wade  Scott 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Gregg  Wade  Scott,  35,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Monday,  Feb.  6, 
2006,  in  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  12,  at  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the 
four-mile  junction  at  5 p.m.  Sunday  to  follow  in  procession  to  Eagle  Butte. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  13,  at  the  cultural  center, 
with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Sister  Addie  Morris  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  La  Plant. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  13,  2006 

Ervin  Robert  "Bob"  Merkel 

MOBRIDGE  - Ervin  Robert  "Bob"  Merkel,  76,  Mobridge,  died  Saturday,  Feb. 
11,  2006,  at  his  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

February  12,  2006 
William  'Chris'  Santistevan 

A lifelong  resident  of  the  Durango  and  Ignacio  area,  William  "Chris" 
Santistevan,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  2006,  at  Mercy  Medical  Center.  He  was 
44. 

Mr.  Santistevan  was  born  March  3,  1961,  in  Durango  to  Antonia  and  Mary 
(William)  Santistevan.  He  graduated  from  Ignacio  High  School  in  1979. 

He  was  a police  officer  for  the  town  of  Ignacio,  a surveyor  and  wildlife 
officer  for  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  and  a firefighter.  He  retired  at 
the  age  of  33. 

Mr.  Santistevan  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  motorcycle  riding,  the 


outdoors  and  the  Denver  Broncos.  He  was  a member  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe. 

He  is  survived  by  daughter  Crystal  Martinez  of  Durango;  son  Brett 
Martinez  of  Ignacio;  brothers  Robert  Santistevan  of  Durango  and  Arnold 
Santistevan  of  Ignacio;  sister  Calla  Moser  of  Chandler,  Ariz.;  parents 
Tony  and  Mary  Santistevan  of  Ignacio;  ex-wife  Elaine  Santistevan  of 
Ignacio;  and  numerous  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins. 

A recitation  of  the  rosary  will  be  said  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  14, 
2006,  at  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church  in  Ignacio. 

A Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  follow  at  11  a.m.,  also  at  St.  Ignatius. 
Burial  will  occur  at  Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery  in  Ignacio.  The  Rev.  Dim 
Koenigsfeld  of  St.  Columba  Catholic  Church  will  officiate. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Durango  Herald. 

February  2006  * Cherokee  Phoenix 

Kenneth  Lackey,  73 

Kenneth  Lackey,  73,  was  born  April  7,  1932  in  Gore,  Oklahoma.  He  was  a 
resident  of  Newalla,  Oklahoma  for  33  years  before  departing  on  December  26 
2005  on  a journey  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 

Kenneth  was  a Staff  Sgt.  In  the  11th  Airborn  Division  form  1951  to  1954. 
After  he  received  an  Honorable  Discharge,  he  worked  for  40  years  as  a 
union  carpenter. 

Kenneth  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Kenneth  Dr  and  is  survived  by 
his  wifeWanda  Lackey  of  the  home,  daughter  Rhonda  and  her  husband  Larry 
Singleton,  brother  Charles  Lackey  of  Sallisaw,  Oklahoma,  and  three  sisters 
Ruth  Lee  and  Betty  Lopez  of  Disney,  Oklahoma  and  Carol  McBride  of  Chico, 
California.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  extended  family  of  grand 
children,  great  grandson,  nieces  and  nephews. 

A grave  side  service  was  held  at  the  Rest  Haven  Cemetery  in  Oklahoma 
City  by  Vondel  L.  Smith  and  Son  Mortuary. 

This  listing  is  complimentary  to  Cherokee  Nation  citizens. 

Mary  Katherine  (Stanley)  Lamons,  33 

Mary  Katherine  (Stanley)  Lamons  was  born  April  7,  1972,  in  Tahlequah, 
Okla.,  and  passed  from  this  life  Dec.  25,  2005,  in  Tulsa  at  33  years  of 
age. Mary  was  a 1990  graduate  of  Fort  Gibson  High  School,  a member  of  the  U 
S.  Army  Reserves  for  seven  years  and  a 2002  graduate  of  Northeastern  State 
University. 

She  was  a hard  working  loving  wife  who  also  helped  her  husband  on  their 
farm. Mary  worked  for  Cherokee  Nation  Head  Start  and  was  a Sunday  school 
teacher  at  Keys  First  Baptist  Church. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  Doseph  "Doe"  Paul  Stanley  and 
paternal  grandparents  Houston  and  Mary  (Post) 

Stanley. Mary  is  survived  by  her  husband  Lynn  Lamons;  step-sons  Austin 
and  Hestin  Lamons;  parents  David  Sr.,  and  Rhonda  Stanley;  step- 
grandparents  Paul  and  Helen  Fishinghawk;  sisters  Rita  Stanley  and  Lynn 
Andis  and  husband  David;  brothers  David  Lee  Stanley  Dr.  and  wife  Karie; 
Kenny  Ray  Stanley  and  wife  Carol;  father  and  mother-in-law  Bill  and  Dyanne 
Lamons;  sisters-in-law  Lori  Frank  and  husband  Bart;  Lana  Burnett  and 
husband,  Ira;  extended  family  and  many  friends. 

Doyce  Vernon  Seabolt,  77 

Doyce  Vernon  Seabolt  died  at  the  age  of  77  in  Tulare,  California.  He  was 
born  9-12-28  to  Alfred  L.  and  Beulah  Shackelford  Seabolt.  He  was  the  8th 
child  of  11  children.  Six  girls  and  five  boys.  He  was  born  on  a small  farm 
near  Ft.  Gibson,  Okla..  His  grandfather,  Alfred  Pickens  Seabolt  and  his 
father  Alfred  Lafayette  Seabolt  Sr.  were  original  enrollees  of  the 
Cherokee  tribe  by  the  Dawes  Commission  in  1900.  His  parents,  along  with  10 
of  their  children,  moved  to  Browley  California,  in  1936.  He  finished 
school  and  went  to  work  for  Southern  California  Gas  Co.  where  he  worked 
for  over  40  years. 

He  is  descended  from  four  old  mixed  blood  Cherokee  families:  Benge, 
Lowrey,  Seabolt  and  Watts.  His  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  Oo-Loo-Tsa 


about  1710.  Joyce  Vernon  was  drafted  into  the  Army  during  the  Korean  war. 
As  a sergeant  he  was  assigned  to  Headquarters  Company  7th  Armored  Division 
After  serving  in  the  army  he  went  back  to  work  at  the  gas  company.  He 
retired  as  General  Services  Manager  in  1987. 

Joyce  Vernon  married  his  long  time  sweetheart  Betty  L.Ashbrook  on  July 
15,  1951.  Joyce  Vernon  and  Betty  had  four  children  of  their  own,  but  they 
actually  raised  seven  children;  Karen,  Kathy,  Karol,  Karla,  and  Reginald, 
Kimberly,  and  James  Tindale. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Betty  and  six  of  his  children;  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  Flossie  Maxwell  of  Colorado, Alfred  L.  Seabolt  of  California, 
Mildred  Young  of  California,  Lois  Boyle  of  California,  and  Abe  Seabolt, 
also  of  California. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Tulare,  California. 

Jerre  Chitwood  Sunday,  65 

Jerre  Chitwood  Sunday  passed  away  Jan.  5,  2006  in  Claremore,  Okla.He  was 
born  in  Pryor,  Okla.  on  March  22,  1940,  to  Merl  and  Allie  (Hair)  Chitwood. 

He  attended  school  in  Pryor  until  the  family  moved  to  Bartlesville,  Okla 
in  1955.  He  graduated  with  the  College  High  Class  of  1958. He  attended  Park 
College  in  Kansas  City  for  two  years  where  he  was  the  goalie  on  the  soccer 
team.  Jerre  then  transfered  to  Oklahoma  City  University  where  he  graduated 
in  1962  with  a Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree. He  was  a member  of  the  Beta  Beta 
Beta  Biological  Homor  Society.  After  college  he  joined  the  Army  and  was 
stationed  in  Fort  Detrick, Maryland  where  he  worked  in  a bio-chemical  lab. 
He  worked  for  several  oil  companies,  was  working  as  a massage  therapist  in 
Reno,  Nev.,  until  his  retirement  due  to  ill  health. 

He  was  a proudmember  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  Cherokee  Warrior  Society 
He  changed  his  last  name  to  Sunday  so  it  would  sound  more  Indian.  He  also 
did  small  stage  work  in  Los  Angeles  and  was  on  the  1984  Academy  Awards. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  sister  Betty  Crowder. 

Survived  by  his  twin  sister  Judith  Green  of  Claremore,  sisters  Doris 
Witherspoon  of  Killian,  Ala.,  and  Rosemary  Barton  and  Bobbye  Coltrin  both 
of  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  one  brother  Tom  Chitwood  of  Bartlesville,  Okla 
and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

This  listing  is  complimentary  to  Cherokee  Nation  citizens. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Cherokee  Phoenix. 

February  7,  2006 

Golda  Ahaniwake  Rains 

WESTVILLE  - Golda  Ahaniwake  Rains,  sister  of  Jess  Wright  of  Ponca  City 
and  lifetime  resident  of  Westville,  passed  away  Feb.  2,  2006.  She  was  83. 

She  was  a member  of  First  Baptist  Church  and  the  Rev.  James  Duffell 
officiated  the  funeral  held  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  in  Westville.  Arrangements 
were  under  the  direction  of  Roberts  Funeral  Home.  The  Westville  Mason's 
Lodge  provided  casket  bearers.  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  assisted  with  the 
service.  Interment  was  in  Westville  Cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  husbands,  Wallace  Wilson  and  Pack 
Rains;  her  parents,  John  and  Mary  Wright;  and  a niece,  Ruth  Self. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Jess  Wright  and  wife  Berniece  of  Ponca 
City;  two  nephews,  Julius  Wright  and  wife  Michelle  of  Ponca  City  and  Jess 
Wright  Jr.  and  wife  Lisa  of  Wichita,  Kan.;  two  great  nieces  and  one  great 
nephew;  two  grand  nieces  and  one  grand  nephew;  and  cousins  and  other 
relatives . 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

February  7,  2006 

Justine  Regina  GoodChief  Rice 

Tecumseh  resident  Justine  Regina  GoodChief  Rice  passed  from  this  life 
Friday,  Feb.  3,  at  her  home.  She  was  64. 

She  was  born  July  22,  1941,  in  Pawnee  to  Robert  GoodChief  and  Elizabeth 
Justice  GoodChief. 


On  Nov.  30,  1961,  she  married  Norman  F.  Rice  Sr.  in  Pawnee. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  at  the  Tecumseh  Congregation 
in  Shawnee. 

Preceding  her  in  death  were  her  parents,  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Justice 
GoodChief;  grandparents,  Dollie  Moore  and  Will  Justice,  Hiram  and  Jennie 
GoodChief;  two  brothers,  Vance  HorseChief  Jr.  and  Robert  GoodChief;  two 
sisters,  Darwina  V.  GoodChief  Yellowmule  and  Christine  M.  GoodChief 
Collins;  uncle,  Wilson  Moore;  aunts,  Dena  Littlesun,  Verona  Justice 
Yellowhorse,  Sophia  GoodChief  Butler,  Hattie  GoodChief  Matlock,  Manuella 
GoodChief  Echo-Hawk;  nephew,  Randell  W.  GoodChief;  nieces.  Sunny  Sue 
Jessepe  and  Crystal  M.  Horsechief. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Norman  F.  Rice  Sr.,  of  Tecumseh;  children 
Letha  D.  GoodChief,  Norman  R.  Rice,  David  C.  Rice,  Norman  F.  Rice  Jr.  and 
his  wife,  Gwen,  all  of  Tecumseh;  sisters,  Betty  Sue  GoodChief  Roaming 
Warrior  and  her  husband,  Keller,  of  Pawnee,  Karen  Horsechief  of  Anadarko, 
Oleta  White  of  Anadarko,  Minnie  R.  Horsechief  Rice  and  her  husband,  Ronald 
of  Stillwater;  first  cousins,  Janice  Horse  Chief  of  Pawnee  and  Nathaniel 
Horse  Chief  of  Dallas,  Texas;  grandchildren,  Charles  Rice  Alexander  of 
Ponca  City,  Jarrod  R.  Leader  of  Tecumseh,  Jonathan  Rice  of  Tecumseh, 
Gabrielle  Rice  of  Tecumseh,  Norman  F.  Rice  III  of  Tecumseh,  Kasey  N.  Rice 
of  Tecumseh,and  Tyler  Jones  of  Seminole;  grandmother.  Ivy  Pratt  of  Pawnee; 
aunts,  Regina  Moore  Wilson  of  Pawnee,  Sadie  Moore  Gonzales  of  Pawnee,  and 
Velma  Peters  of  Pawnee;  adopted  sister,  Stella  Wilson  of  Cushing;  nieces 
and  nephews.  Nan  Yellowmule  Gallegos,  Anna  Yellowmule  Lee  and  William  J. 
Yellowmule,  all  of  Bernalillo,  N.M.,  Andeas  Yellowmule  of  Crow  Agency, 
Mont.,  Elizabeth  Rich  of  Tecumseh  and  Vance  Horsechief  III  of  Pawnee;  plus 
many  other  relatives,  nieces,  nephew  and  friends. 

Service  will  be  10  a.m.  today  at  Poteet  Funeral  Chapel,  Pawnee,  with 
James  Whitley  of  the  Tecumseh  Congregation  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
South  Indian  Cemetery,  Pawnee,  under  the  direction  of  Poteet  Funeral  Home, 
Pawnee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  William  Yellowmule,  Jarrod  Leader,  Ronald  Rice  Jr, 
Prentiss  J.  Rice,  Michael  D.  Rice,  Lewis  Horsechief,  Charles 
Rice/Alexander,  Jeff  Dirks  and  Andreas  Yellowmule  III.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Jonathan  Rice,  Randy  Gallegos  and  Michael  Moore. 

February  9,  2006 

Barney  Monroe  Harjoe 

Seminole  resident  Barney  Monroe  Harjoe,  80,  died  Monday,  Feb.  6,  at  OU 
Medical  Center. 

Wake  service  will  be  6:30  p.m.  today  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Chapel. 
Service  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Chapel  with  Mike  Harjo 
officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Roscoe  under  the  direction 
of  Swearingen  Funeral  Home. 

February  10,  2006 

Opal  Anoatubby 

Ada  resident  Opal  Faye  Anoatubby,  93,  died  Monday,  Feb.  6,  at  a local 
nursing  home. 

She  was  born  Aug.  21,  1912,  in  Greenville,  Texas,  to  Erve  and  Bertha  Day 
Mitchell . 

On  July  12,  1929,  she  married  Joseph  Anoatubby.  They  had  six  children. 

Most  of  her  married  life  was  spent  in  Oklahoma. 

On  Aug.  12,  1948,  while  living  in  Denison,  Texas,  Joseph  passed  away. 
Opal  then  moved  her  family  to  Tishomingo  and  then  in  1978  moved  to  Ada. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  a member  of  Byng  Free  Will  Baptist  Church. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband;  a daughter,  Joan 
Manning  of  Ada;  and  a son-in-law,  Clarence  Manning  of  Shawnee. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Othalee  Manning  of  Shawnee;  four  sons 
and  daughters-in-law.  Gene  and  Phyllis  Anoatubby  of  Gowen,  Russel  and 
Diann  Anoatubby  of  Ardmore,  Teddy  and  Barbara  Anoatubby  of  Moore,  and  Bill 
and  Janice  Anoatubby  of  Ada;  one  son-in-law,  James  Manning  and  his  wife. 


Barbara,  of  Ada;  17  grandchildren;  30  great-grandchildren;  and  11  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Service  was  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Criswell  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Ada 
and  the  Rev.  Gene  Anoatubby  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  the  Tishomingo 
City  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Criswell  Funeral  Home,  Ada. 

Bearers  were  her  six  grandsons,  Doe  Anoatubby,  Randall  Anoatubby,  Chris 
Anoatubby,  Brian  Anoatubby,  Michael  Manning  and  limmy  Manning. 

The  family  says  those  who  wish  may  make  memorials  to  the  Alzheimer's 
Association,  Oklahoma  Chapter,  6465  South  Yale,  Ste.  206,  Tulsa,  Ok  74136- 
7804 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

February  9,  2006 
Iordan  Lea  Weryavah 

BEDFORD,  Texas  Funeral  for  Iordan  Lea  Weryavah,  19,  Bedford,  Texas,  will 
be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Martin  Methodist  Church,  2621  Bedford  Rd., 
Bedford,  with  Danny  Howe  officiating. 

She  died  Monday,  Feb.  6,  2006. 

Burial  will  be  in  Bluebonnet  Hills  Memorial  Park  under  direction  of 
Bluebonnet  Hills  Funeral  Home,  Colleyville,  Texas. 

She  was  born  Ian.  5,  1987  in  Lawton  and  was  the  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  Quannah  Parker.  She  was  a 2005  graduate  of  L.D.  Bell  and 
was  attending  Stephen  F.  Austin  University,  she  was  majoring  in  business 
management  and  was  a member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Sapphires. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  3an  Weryavah,  Bedford;  her  father,  Dana  A. 
Weryavah,  Lawton;  a sister  and  brother-in-law,  Kellen  and  Carl  Cruz;  a 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Brian  Weryavah  and  Carolyn  Sisco;  a sister, 
Allicia  Weryavah;  nieces  and  nephews,  Austin  Weryavah,  Chloe  Weryavah, 

Cole  Cruz  and  Brittany  Sisco;  her  grandfather.  Bill  Cofer;  her  grandmother 
Geraldine  Weryavah;  and  several  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandmother,  Louise  Cofer;  and  her 
grandfather,  Andrew  B.  Weryavah. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Iordan  Weryavah  Scholarship 
Fund,  L.D.  Bell  High  School,  1601  Brown  Trail,  Hurst,  Texas  76054. 

February  10,  2006 

Shannon  Kaye  'Ish  Hevah'  Tahlo  Lone  Bear 

IGNACIO,  Colo.  - Funeral  for  Shannon  Kaye  "Ish  Hevah"  Tahlo  Lone  Bear, 
35,  Ignacio,  Colo.,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  First  Freewill  Baptist 
Church,  El  Reno,  with  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Hart,  pastor,  El  Reno  Indian 
Baptist  Church,  and  loAnn  Williams  officiating. 

Ms.  Tahlo  Lone  Bear  died  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  2006,  in  Ignacio. 

Burial  will  be  at  Concho  Indian  Cemetery,  Concho,  under  direction  of 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Frances  Howell,  of  the  home;  a daughter, 
Vanessa  Renae  Howell;  four  sons:  Virgil  Fox  Howell,  Herschel  Howell, 
Anthony  Kurtis  Howell  and  Steven  Harvey  Howell,  all  of  Ignacio;  a sister, 
3ody  Rivera;  two  brothers:  Randall  Doyebi  and  Nasharo  Howell,  all  of 
Ignacio,  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Ida  and  Robert  White 
Thunder,  and  Laura  and  Oscar  Tahlo. 

February  11,  2006 

Ardina  S.  McAdams 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  Ardina  S.  McAdams,  50,  Anadarko,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  Monday  at  Anadarko  Bethel  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  D.T.  Goombi 
officiating. 

Mrs.  McAdams  died  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  2006,  at  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  Rock  Springs  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Aug.  29,  1955,  to  Phillip  Standing  and  Nettie  Lara  Standing 


She  married  Gary  McAdams  on  Aug.  24,  1973,  in  Gracemont.  She  did  beadwork 
and  designed  regalia  for  her  daughters  and  grandchildren  and  made  a 
Wichita  buckskin  dress  for  her  daughters  that  was  recognized  as  "Best  of 
Show"  at  the  66th  American  Indian  Exposition.  She  was  co-founder  and 
director  of  the  Kitikit'ish  Little  Sisters,  and  a member  of  the  Wichita 
Dance  Committee  and  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Arts  & Crafts  Cooperative.  She  was 
a homemaker  and  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  of  the  home;  a son-in-law,  Charles  N. 
Chalepah,  Anadarko;  three  daughters:  Micah  McAdams  and  Cassandra  McAdams, 
both  of  Anadarko;  and  Kelly  McAdams,  Oklahoma  City;  three  grandchildren: 
Makennah  Rea,  Charles  Dena  and  Kody  Nichols;  two  great-grandchildren;  two 
brothers  and  sisters-in-law:  Alfred  and  Marge  Standing,  Mesquite,  Texas; 
and  Michael  and  Joyce  Standing,  Guthrie;  three  sisters  and  a brother-in- 
law:  Verna  Capes,  Anadarko;  Josephine  and  Elton  Parker,  and  Donna 
Steinberg,  all  of  Gracemont. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a brother,  McKinley  Standing; 
two  nieces:  Dawn  Yvett  Capes  and  Sharlene  Standing;  a nephew,  Kevin 
Standing;  and  three  grandchildren:  Georgia  Birdshead,  Dewir  Laine  Capes 
and  Kahdoseah  Wahnee. 

Friends  may  call  from  1 to  5 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  funeral  home. 

February  12,  2006 
Jerrell  Arthur  Knowles 

KAYENTA,  Ariz.  - Funeral  for  Jerrell  Arthur  "Awl  Goul  Ka'W"  Knowles,  29, 
Kayenta,  Ariz.,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  J.J.  Methvin  United  Methodist 
Church,  Anadarko. 

Mr.  Knowles  died  Sunday,  Feb.  5,  2006,  in  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

Burial  will  be  at  Redstone  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Flome  of  Lawton. 

A wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  J.J.  Methvin  United  Methodist 
Church  of  Anadarko. 

Fie  was  born  June  27,  1976,  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  to  Gerald  M.  Knowles  and 
Velma  Eisenberger.  Fie  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  of 
Irish  descent.  His  Kiowa  name  is  Awl  Goul  Ka'w  which  means  yellow  hair,  a 
name  given  him  by  Wilson  Ahboah.  Fie  was  a descendent  of  the  last  Kiowa 
Chief,  Dohosan.  Fie  is  the  great-grandson  of  Flaungooah  (Silverhorn) . Fie 
graduated  from  Red  Mesa  High  School,  where  he  played  varsity  basketball. 

Fie  earned  an  associate  of  art  degree  from  High  Tech  Institute  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  Fie  participated  in  the  Americore  program  in  Kayenta.  Fie  was  a grass 
dancer.  Fie  was  the  head  vocalist  for  the  Florny  Toads  Band  and  his  song  "R. 
V."  had  been  in  great  demand  on  local  radio  stations.  The  Florny  Toads 
played  across  the  Southwest  and  Arizona  area  doing  many  benefits  for 
American  Indian  Youth. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  five  brothers:  Bob  Knowles,  Timothy 
Knowles,  Gregory  Knowles,  Charicy  Eisenberger  and  Dean  Flaungooah;  six 
sisters:  Flattie  Gray,  Patty  Jo  Eisenberger,  Denise  Garza,  Diane  Cody, 
Rosine  Tree,  Yanavia  Flaungooah  and  Maureen  Short;  two  nephews:  Tah-Lee 
Flaungooah  and  Adrian  Goat;  one  niece,  Shaundel  Flair;  his  girlfriend, 
Christina  Aguiar;  as  well  as  many  other  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  family 
members  and  friends. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  three  grandfathers : Arthur,  James  and 
Max;  and  grandmother  Flaungooah. 

A memorial  service  was  held  Feb.  9 at  First  Baptist  Church  of  Kayenta. 

Donations  may  be  made  to  the  Jerrell  Arthur  Knowles  Memorial  Fund  at 
Kayenta,  Arizona,  P.0.  Box  3867,  86033. 

Sympathy  cards  may  be  sent  to  his  mother  in  Kayenta,  Arizona,  P.0.  Box 
3867,  86033. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

February  8,  2006 
Larry  Faulkner 

A memorial  service  for  Floldenville  resident  Larry  Dean  Faulkner  was 


held  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Ministry  of  Life  Church  in  Wewoka  with  Rev. 

Danny  Faulkner  and  Rev.  Tony  Faulkner  officiating.  Interment  followed  at 
Hol-denville  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hudson-Phillips  Funeral 
Home. 

Faulkner,  42,  died  Monday,  Aug.  1,  2005  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  was  born 
Nov.  29,  1962  in  Holdenville  to  lames  and  Elsie  (McGirt)  Faulkner. 

He  was  a Seminole  Nation  firefighter  and  had  spent  sev-eral  years 
fighting  fires  throughout  the  United  States.  He  enjoyed  the  times  he 
spent  with  his  fellow  firefighters. 

One  brother,  Samuel  Powell;  maternal  grandparents,  Chiley  McGirt  and 
Eliza  Puntka  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  lames  Oscar  Faulkner  and 
Edna  Weathered  Faulkner  preceded  him  in  death. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Nichols  Faulkner  of  Tulsa;  one  daughter, 
Amelia  (Millie)  Faulkner  of  Mesquite,  Texas;  his  parents,  lames  and 
Elsie  Faulkner  of  Holdenville;  seven  brothers,  Fred  Billie,  Terry 
Faulkner,  Gary  Faulkner,  Ricky  Faulkner,  limey  McGirt  of  Lawton,  Danny 
Faulkner  of  Wewoka,  and  his  twin  Tony  Faulkner  of  Tulsa  and  three 
sisters,  Lucille  McGirt  and  lanie  Harjo  of  Holdenville  and  Teresa  Conley 
of  Wewoka.  Honorary  pallbearers  for  the  services  were  Danny  Powell, 

Bunny  Powell,  Pete  Harjo,  Stanley  Tiger  and  Freddie  Footracer. 
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February  8,  2006 

Tommie  Mike  Sr. 

Fruitland 

May  12,  1936  - Feb.  3,  2006 

Ya'at'eeh  abinii  ashkii.  Our  father  was  a humble  man,  originally  from 
Sanostee.  He  loved  his  wife,  children,  and  especially  his  grandchildren. 

We  love  you  too.  Dad,  and  we  all  knew  you  could  take  care  of  yourself. 
Our  father  is  loved  and  will  not  be  forgotten,  our  memories  of  you  will  be 
in  our  hearts. 

Tommie  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  35  years,  Mildred  Mike  of  Upper 
Fruitland;  sons,  Darrell  Mike  of  Dulce,  Tommy  Mike  3r.  of  Tahlequah,  Okla. 
Travis  Mike  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Darren  Mike  of  Kirtland;  daughters, 
Cheryl  Mike  of  Upper  Fruitland  and  Sharon  Snell  of  Pryor,  Okla.;  10 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild . 

Dad,  we  know  you  would  be  proud  of  us  now,  you  always  told  us  so 
individually.  We  will  see  you  again  and  say  forever  more,  Ya'at'eeh  abinii 
ashkii . 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  at  Brewer,  Lee  & 
Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Shiprock 
Veteran  Cemetery  in  Shiprock. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
Highway  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

lessie  Mae  Wallin  (Kimbell) 

Waterflow 

Oct.  17,  1915  - Feb.  6,  2006 

lessie  Mae  Wallin  (Kimbell),  90,  of  Waterflow,  died  Monday,  Feb.  6,  2006 
She  was  born  Oct.  17,  1915,  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  to  Coleman  and  Ida  Mae 
lames . 

Services  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  today,  Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  at  Cope  Memorial 
in  Kirtland. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road 
6100  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

February  12,  2006 

Ned  Foster 
Sheepsprings 

May  23,  1905  - Feb.  11,  2006 

Ned  Foster,  100,  of  Sheepsprings,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  2006,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  May  23,  1905,  in  Sheepsprings. 


Services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
Highway  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Derrell  Arthur  Knowles 
Kayenta,  Ariz 

- Feb.  5,  2006 

lerrell  Arthur  Knowles,  son  of  Gerald  M.  Knowles  and  Velma  Eisenberger, 
passed  away  Sunday,  Feb.  5,  in  Kayenta,  Ariz.  He  was  29  years  old. 

lerrell  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  of  Irish.  His  Kiowa 
name  is  Awl  Goul  Ka'w,  which  means  "Yellow  Hair,"  a name  given  to  him  by 
Wilson  Ahboah.  He  was  a descendent  of  the  last  Kiowa  Chief,  Dohosan.  He  is 
also  the  great-grandson  of  the  Haungooah  (Silverhorn) . 

lerrell  is  survived  by  five  brothers.  Bob  Knowles,  Timothy  Knowles, 
Gregory  Knowles,  Charley  Eisenberger  and  Dean  Haungooah;  six  sisters, 
Hattie  Gray,  Patty  3o  Eisenberger,  Denise  Garza,  Diane  Cody,  Rosine  Tree, 
Yanavia  Haungooah  and  Maureen  Short;  two  special  nephews,  Tah-Lee 
Haungooah  and  Adrian  Goat;  and  one  special  niece  to  him  was  Shaundel  Hair. 

He  has  many  nieces  and  nephews  that  he  loved  dearly.  He  had  many  friends 
and  a beautiful  girlfriend,  Christina  Aguilar,  lerrell  will  be  missed  by 
his  beautiful  and  loving  family  and  friends. 

lerrell  is  a graduate  of  Red  Mesa  High  School  where  he  played  varsity 
basketball.  He  earned  an  associate  of  arts  degree  from  High  Tech  Institute 
in  Phoenix.  He  participated  in  the  Americorps  program  in  Kayenta.  He 
graduated  from  ITT  Institute  in  Phoenix. 

lerrell  was  a grass  dancer  in  the  Pow  Wow  World.  He  celebrated  his 
dancing  with  his  family  all  over  Canada  and  America,  including  Hawaii. 

His  Irish  heritage  can  explain  his  sense  of  humor.  His  great-great- 
grandfather, Thomas  Lynch,  and  his  great-great-grandmother,  Maggie  Lynch, 
were  comedians  and  vaudeville  performers  who  played  in  halls  all  over 
America . 

lerrell  combined  both  Irish  and  Kiowa  heritages  to  entertain  and  nurture 
his  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews,  kept  everyone  laughing  with  his  comments 
and  antics.  lerrell  was  the  head  vocalist  for  the  Horny  Toads  Band.  His 
song,  "R.V."  has  been  in  great  demand  and  played  by  D3s  on  local  radio 
stations.  The  Horny  Toads  played  across  the  southwest  and  Arizona  and  did 
many  benefits  for  American  Indian  youth. 

The  family  has  been  overwhelmed  with  the  outpouring  of  love,  sympathy 
and  support  they  have  received  and  wish  to  extend  their  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  comfort  that  has  been  given  at  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Those  who  wish  to  send  cards  may  do  so  at  lerrell's  mother's  residence 
in  Kayenta,  Ariz.  P.0.  Box  3867,  Kayenta,  AZ,  86033.  The  family  prefers 
that  those  wishing  to  send  flowers  should  instead  send  donations  to  the 
lerrell  Arthur  Knowles  Memorial  Fund  at  the  above  address. 

A memorial  ceremony  for  Derrell  was  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Kayenta  on  Thursday,  Feb.  9.  A second  ceremony  will  be  held  in  Anadarko, 
Olka,  at  the  3.3.  Methvin  Methodist  Church.  A wake  will  be  held  all  night 
beginning  Sunday,  Feb.  12. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  church  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  13. 
3errell  will  be  buried  in  Redstone  Cemetery  out  in  the  his  beloved  hills 
of  Oklahoma  with  his  grandfathers,  Arthur,  3ames  and  Max  Silverhorn,  his 
grandmother  and  Haungooah. 

February  13,  2006 

Kenneth  William  Tsosie 
Newcomb 

3an . 21  1946  - Feb.  8 2006 

Kenneth  William  Tsosie,  60,  of  Newcomb,  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  2006,  in 
Gallup.  He  was  born  on  3an.  21,  1946,  in  Newcomb. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  Assembly  of  God 
Church  in  Newcomb.  An  interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Two 
Grey  Hills. 

Tsosie  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
U.S.  Highway  491,  (505)  368-4607. 
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February  7,  2006 
Calvin  Becenti 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  Services  for  Calvin  lames  Becenti,  54  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  February  8 at  the  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Pastor  Rob 
Byker  will  officiate.  Burial  will  on  family  land  in  Red  Willow,  Tohatchi. 

Becenti  died  lan.  4 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  lune  28,  1951  in  Tohatchi 
for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan.  He 
graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  and  worked  as  a welder  and  heavy 
equipment  operator.  He  enjoyed  playing  basketball,  football  and  riding  his 
motorcycle. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Tyrone  Becenti  of  Gallup;  sisters, 

Eleanor  Becenti  of  Gallup,  Ruth  Hubbard  of  Fort  Defiance,  Kathleen  B. 
Francisco  of  Tohatchi,  Fern  I.  Becenti  of  Damestown  and  Darlene  Hannah  of 
Breadsprings . 

Becenti  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  lames  C.  and  Cecilia  Bryant 
Becenti,  both  of  Tohatchi;  brothers,  Wilson,  Harrison  and  limmie  Becenti, 
all  of  Tohatchi;  sister.  Fern  B.  Lopez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tyrone  Becenti,  lonathan  Becenti,  Pat  Martin, 

Timothy  Hannah,  Tom  Lewis  and  Malcom  Becenti. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Tohatchi  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  9,  2006 
Mary  Nez 

SANDERS  - Funeral  services  for  Mary  C.  Nez,  87  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  on 
Friday,  Feb.  10,  at  the  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Klagetoh,  Ariz. 
Brother  lohn  Hotstream  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Community 
Cemetary  in  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.  Visitation  will  be  at  9:30  to  10:30  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  service. 

Nez  died  on  Feb.  6 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  29,  1918  in  Wide  Ruins 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan.  She 
went  to  grammar  school  at  St.  Michaels.  She  was  self-employed  by  weaving 
rugs  all  her  life  and  raised  sheep  and  cattle.  In  her  earlier  years  she 
trained  horses. 

Survivors  include  her  son  Tommy  Nez;  seven  grandchildren;  16  great 
grandchildren;  and  five  great-great  grandchildren. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter  Mary  Dane  Barker. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Clint  D.  Barker,  Arnold  Barker,  Ted  Goodluck  III, 
Clement  Nalwood,  Grant  Martin  and  Allister  Niiha. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Wide  Ruins  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Nellie  Yazzie 

PINEDALE  - Funeral  services  for  Nellie  C.  Yazzie,  49  will  be  at  the 
Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel  on  Friday,  February  10  at  11  a.m.  Kee  and 
Arlinda  Keyanna  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  on  February  6 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  on  April  22,  1956 
in  Gallup  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Mountain  Cove  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Kenneth  Dones  Sr.  of  Churchrock; 
daughters,  Darlene  Y.  Begay,  Christina  Dones,  Marlene  Dones,  Tina  Dones, 
Vivian  Dones,  and  Orlene  Yazzie,  all  of  Pinedale;  sons,  Brian  Dones, 

Kenneth  Dones  Dr.,  and  Melvin  Dones,  all  of  Pinedale;  brother,  Benjamin 
Yazzie  of  Thoreau;  13  grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  proceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dan  C.  and  Irene  C.  Yazzie; 
sister,  Lillie  Dones;  brothers,  Bennie  Yazzie,  Benson  Yazzie,  Leonard 
Yazzie,  and  Moncus  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Begay  Dr.,  Brian  Dones,  Kenneth  Dones  Sr., 
Kenneth  Dones  Dr.,  Raymond  Largo  and  Lamar  A.  Plummer 


Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Mary  Lee  Woody 

GREASEWOOD  - Funeral  services  for  Mary  Lee  Woody,  91  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Feb.  10,  at  the  Catholic  church  in  Greaswood,  Ariz.  Brother  Paul 
O'Brien  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Community  Cemetery  in 
Greaswood . 

Woody  died  Feb.  5 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Nov.  6,  1915  in  Greasewood 
into  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan  for  the  Honeycombed  Rock  People  Clan. 
Woody  was  a homemaker.  She  tended  to  sheepherding,  weaving,  enjoyed 
working  as  a seamstress  and  cooking. 

Survivors  inlcude  her  husband  limmy  Woody;  daughers,  Maggie  D . Kirk  and 
Daisy  M.  Price;  brothers,  Oliver  Lee  and  Danny  Lee;  sisters,  Marie  L. 
lames,  Bertha  Baloo,  Sadie  loe  and  Elsie  Maize;  13  grandchildren;  24  great 
grandchildren  and  five  great-great  grandchildren . 

Woody  was  proceded  in  death  by  her  son  Henry  Lee  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Aaron  Price,  Eric  Price,  lessel  Kirk,  Chadd  Mitchell, 
Brad  Kirk,  and  lared  Earl. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  late  Mary  Woody's 
residence,  Lorna  Tsosie's,  3.5  miles  southeast  of  Lower  Greasewood  Chapter. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lambert  Dickson 

ANETH,  Utah  - Funeral  services  for  Lambert  Dickson,  41  of  Aneth,  Utah  is 
pending  and  will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Dickson  died  on  Feb.  4.  He  was  born  on  Feb.  14,  1965  into  the 
Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  Running  Into  Water  Clan. 

A meeting  will  be  held  tonight,  February  9 at  the  Aneth  Chapter  House 
starting  at  6 p.m. 

February  10,  2006 

Dan  Brown 

CRYSTAL  - Funeral  mass  for  Dan  L.  Brown,  70  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 

Feb.  11  a.m.,  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Father  Gilbert  Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  Milk  Water 
Ranch  in  Crystal.  Visitation  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  11  at  10  a.m. 
at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Brown  died  on  Feb.  7 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  on  March  22,  1935  in 
Chinle  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan  into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water 
People  Clan.  He  retired  from  the  Navajo  Forest  Product  Industry  in  1994. 

He  was  a full-time  rancher  and  enjoyed  herding  sheep  and  farming.  He  loved 
being  outdoors  and  spending  time  with  family  and  friends . Survivors  include 
his  sons,  Michael  Teller  of  Albuquerque  and  Delfred  Brown  of  Navajo; 
daughters,  Verna  Brown  of  Gallup,  LaVerne  Brown  of  Crystal  and  Helen  Brown 
of  Gallup;  sisters,  Marie  Shirley,  Zonnie  Henry,  Eileen  Brown,  and  Susie 
Smit,  all  of  Chinle;  16  grandchildren;  and  five  great  grandchildren. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Ella  Mae  Brown;  parents,  Eddie 
Brown,  Harry  and  Ida  Smith;  brother,  Louis  Harrison;  sisters,  Ella  Charley 
and  Karen  Bia. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Crystal  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Louise  Begay 

LOWER  GREASEWOOD  - Funeral  services  for  Mary  Louise  Begay,  86  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  11  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Mennonite  Mission,  Lower 
Greasewood  Springs,  Arizona.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Community  Cemetery  in 
Lower  Greasewood  Springs. 

Begay  died  on  Feb.  7 in  Farmington.  She  was  born  lan.  22,  1920  in  Lower 
Greasewood  Springs  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  into  the  Edge  Water 
People  Clan.  She  was  a homemaker  and  a rug  weaver.  She  was  well  known  in 
her  community  for  volunteering  for  activities  and  traditional  gatherings. 
She  taught  the  young  ones  with  self-esteem. Survivors  include  her  sons. 


Edison  Begay,  Henderson  Begay,  Alvin  W.  Begay  and  Ronald  Begay;  daughters. 
Rose  Meyers,  Madelyn  Emerson,  Marian  Begay  and  Maggie  Begay;  brother.  Bob 
Sherry;  17  grandchildren;  13  great  grandchildren;  and  two  great-great 
grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son  Dennison  S.  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Lower  Greasewood 
Springs  Chapter  House. 

February  11,  2006 

Terry  Long 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Terry  H.  Long,  68,  will  be  at  2 p.m., 

Saturday,  Feb.  18  at  the  First  Church  of  Religious  Science,  3320  San  Pedro 
Drive  NE,  Albuquerque. 

Long  died  Feb.  3.  He  was  born  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  grew  up  in  Laramie, 
Wyo . 

He  was  a resident  of  Gallup  for  17  years  as  employee  of  Beneficial 
Finance  and  owner  of  Gallup  and  Grants  Music  Store.  He  worked  with  the 
elementary  music  program  and  directed  the  Zuni  and  Navajo  Nation  Bands.  At 
age  17  he  was  director  of  a 20-piece  band,  "Terry  Long  and  the  Dreamers." 

He  was  a volunteer  for  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  and  was  a 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  was  a 32nd  degree  Mason,  a Knights  Templar, 
Shriner  and  an  active  volunteer  in  his  church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Danice  Long,  children  Bradley  Long  of  Decatur, 
Ala.,  Lori  Melich  of  Tucson,  Dohnny  Long  of  Taos,  Deborah  Long  of  Taos  and 
Robert  Long  of  Albuquerque;  brother,  Gilbert  Long  of  Canada;  sisters, 

Diane  Long  of  Tucson  and  Sharon  Long  of  Laramie,  Wyo.;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

February  13,  2006 

Duanita  S.  Castillo 

CROWNPOINT,  N.M.  - Graveside  services  for  Duanita  S.  Castillo,  66,  will 
be  at  10  a.m.j  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  at  the  family  cemetery.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery. 

Castillo  died  Feb.  9 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  April  12,  1939,  in 
Pinedale,  N.M.  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  and  for  the  Two  Who  Came  To  The 
Water  People  Clan. 

Castillo  was  a homemaker,  a vice  president  of  the  local  senior  center 
and  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church.  She  enjoyed  needlecrafts, 
watching  movies,  visiting  with  family  and  friends,  and  going  to  pow-wows. 

Castillo  is  survived  by  sons.  Art  Harry  of  Shiprock,  N.M.,  Herman  Smith 
of  Ojo  Encino,  N.M.,  Leroy  Castillo  and  Leo  Castillo,  both  of  Crownpoint, 
N.M.;  daughters,  Laberta  S.  Castillo  of  Farmington,  N.M.,  Genevieve 
Castillo  of  Albuquerque,  Vangie  C.  Tully,  Bernita  Castillo  and  Ella  Mae 
Castillo,  all  of  Crownpoint,  N.M.;  16  grandchildren  and  5 great- 
grandchildren . 

Castillo  was  preceded  in  death  by  husband,  Leo  Castillo,  Sr.;  mother, 
Mabel  M.  Smith;  father,  Wilson  Smith;  sister,  Nancy  Desiderio;  brothers, 
Herbert  Smith  and  Wilbert  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Art  Harry,  Leo  Castillo,  3r.,  Dayestivene  Smith, 
Herman  Smith,  Scott  Ira  Smith  and  Emerson  Tully. 

The  family  received  relatives  and  friends  at  6 p.m.  Sunday  at  the 
Crownpoint  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

February  12,  2006 

Bellanger,  Frederick  3oe  (Iron  Wolf) 

Frederick  3oe  Bellanger,  Iron  Wolf,  68,  12/01/1937  - 02/07/2006.  Born  in 
Phoenix,  AZ,  remained  here  until  entered  Eternal  Life.  Fred,  beloved 
husband,  father,  grandfather,  foster  parent,  brother  and  warrior;  enrolled 


in  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians. 

Survived  by  spouse:  Della;  children:  Anthony  (Tony),  Marisa  & Daniel 
(Dano);  grandchildren:  Amanda  Bellanger,  Chezz  Anderson,  Taylon  Anderson, 
Kaitlyn  Bellanger,  Jacob  Tyler;  brother  to:  Jean  Ramos,  Barbara  Brewer 
(deceased),  Paul  Bellanger  (deceased)  & Dickie  Bellanger;  Foster  parent 
to:  Sandi  Saylors,  Alfred  Espinoza  (JR)  and  Andy  Espinoza. 

Fred  attended  St.  Mary's  Catholic  & graduated  from  Phoenix  Union  High  in 
1956.  After  high  school,  Fred  went  into  the  U.S.  Army,  went  to  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  Flawaii,  in  82nd  Airborne  & in  25th  Infantry,  received  a NCO  of 
the  year  award  in  1958.  Flonorable  Discharge  for  his  service  years  as  Sgt. 
Frederick  J.  Bellanger,  and  met  Della.  Fred  was  employed  by,  then  Sperry 
Flight  Systems,  now  Floneywell,  for  31  years,  retired  1991.  Fie  was  an 
Engineer  - Short  Order  Shop  and  moved  up  to  be  the  Trainer.  Fred  had 
earned  his  AA,  BA  & MA  Degrees  through  Phoenix  Community  College  & 

Northern  AZ  University,  Major  was  in  Psychology. 

Fred  volunteered  his  time  at  the  Fleard  Museum,  the  First  Native  American 
to  serve  as  President  for  the  Fleard  Guild,  Treasurer;  volunteered  in  the 
Fleard  Gift  shop  & information  booth.  Fie  worked  with  Native  American 
jewelry  and  Artifacts. 

Family  Memorial  Services  - St.  Jerome's  Catholic  Church;  National 
Cemetery  Service. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  family  will  accept  donations  for  favorite  family 
charities . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 

February  11,  2006 
Lorraine  Flonanie 

Lorraine  Karen  Flonanie  died  unexpectedly  Monday,  Feb.  6,  2006,  in 
Flagstaff.  She  was  63. 

She  was  born  July  2,  1942,  in  Fort  Defiance  to  John  and  Vera  Poseyesva. 
She  was  a member  of  the  Hopi  tribe  from  the  village  of  Moenkopi. 

On  July  31,  1984,  she  was  married  to  Delbridge  Flonanie  of  Shungopavi 
Village,  and  they  resided  in  Flagstaff,  where  she  worked  with  her  husband 
of  21  years  in  managing  his  business  as  an  artist  and  a sculptor. 

Prior  to  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Flonanie  served  in  the  U.S.  Women's  Army 
Corps  and  later  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  from  1962  to  1979.  She 
also  worked  as  an  administrative  assistant  for  the  Navajo  and  Flopi  Indian 
Relocation  Commission's  Office  of  Management  Operations  based  in  Flagstaff 

She  was  an  avid  reader  with  a passion  for  knowledge.  She  also  enjoyed 
watching  films  and  visiting  with  family  and  friends.  She  was  dedicated  to 
her  charity  work  for  the  Arizona  Indian  Living  Treasures  Award,  Inc.  and 
supported  the  Flopi  Sinom  Club  of  Flagstaff.  She  traveled  frequently  with 
her  husband  throughout  the  Southwest  attending  art  shows  and  Indian 
markets  in  Santa  Fe,  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a nephew,  a niece,  a god-daughter,  seven 
grandchildren  and  many  extended-family  members  and  friends  who  loved  her 
dearly. 

Mrs.  Flonanie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  sister  Janice 
(Poseyesva)  Naranjo. 

Memorial  services  will  be  Saturday,  March  11,  from  1 to  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Arizona's  Branniger-Chase  Room,  3101  N.  Fort  Valley 
Road  in  Flagstaff.  Arrangements  for  the  memorial  service  will  be  made  by 
the  family  and  friends  of  Lorraine  and  Delbridge  Flonanie.  For  more 
information  please  call  779-5500. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  suggests  donations  to  the  Arizona  Indian 
Living  Treasures  Award,  Inc.  in  her  memory  to:  AILTA,  Inc.,  P.0.  Box  64431 
Phoenix,  AZ  85082-4431;  or  contact  Treasurer  Mr.  Luther  Sweet  at  (602) 
206-3666  or  bamiluya@starband.net. 

February  12,  2006 

Jerrell  A.  Knowles 

Jerrell  Arthur  "Awl  Goul  Ka'  w"  Knowles  died  Sunday,  Feb.  5,  2006,  in 


Kayenta.  He  was  29. 

Awl  Goul  Ka'w  was  Mr.  Knowles'  Kiowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  name.  It  means 
yellow  hair.  Mr.  Knowles  was  a descendant  of  the  last  Kiowa  chief,  Dohosan. 
He  graduated  from  Red  Mesa  High  School,  where  he  played  varsity  basketball 
and  earned  an  A. A.  degree  from  the  High  Tech  Institute  in  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Knowles  was  a grass  dancer  in  the  Pow  Wow  world,  and  he  celebrated 
his  dancing  with  his  family  in  Canada  and  all  over  the  United  States, 
including  Hawaii. 

He  was  also  the  lead  vocalist  for  the  Horny  Toads  Band.  His  song,  "R.V." 
has  been  in  great  demand  and  played  by  Dll's  on  local  radio  stations.  The 
band  has  performed  at  live  venues  across  the  Southwest  to  benefit  American 
Indian  Youth. 

Mr.  Knowles  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Gerald  M.  Knowles  and  Velma 
Eisenberger;  brothers  Bob  Knowles,  Timothy  Knowles,  Gregory  Knowles, 

Charley  Eisenberger  and  Dean  Haungooah;  sisters  Hattie  Gray,  Patty  Do 
Eisenberger,  Denise  Garza,  Diane  Cody,  Rosine  Tree,  Yanavia  Haungooah  and 
Maureen  Short;  two  nephews;  and  a niece. 

A memorial  ceremony  was  held  in  Kayenta  on  Thursday.  An  all-night  wake 
will  be  held  tonight  in  Anadarko,  Okla.,  followed  by  funeral  services 
Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  3.3.  Methvin  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Knowles  will 
be  buried  in  the  Redstone  Cemetery. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  lerrel  Arthur  Knowles  Memorial  Fund,  care 
of  Velma  Eisenberger,  P.0.  Box  3867,  Kayenta,  AZ  86033. 

February  13,  2006 

Marie  Tohannie 

Marie  Tohannie,  56,  died  at  her  home  in  Minneapolis  on  Feb  3,  2006. 

She  was  born  on  April  15,  1949,  in  Canyon  Diablo,  Ariz. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Lisa  (Chris)  Tohannie  of  Leupp,  Kristy 
Cody  of  Leupp,  Darrell  Tohannie  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Lionel  Yazzie  of  St. 
Peter,  Minn.,  Terrill  Yazzie  of  Duluth,  Minn,  and  Merrill  Yazzie  of  Green 
Bay,  Wis.;  mother  Elmira  Tohannie;  brothers  Ned,  Scott  (Diane),  Silas  and 
Peter;  sisters  Lillie  (Chester)  Morris  of  Virginia,  Mo.,  LaVerne  (Freddie) 
George  of  Phoenix,  Sarah  (Freddie)  Lee  of  Ramah,  N.M.,  Rose  (Dave)  LaMouri 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Sadie  (Alfred)  Densen  of  Phoenix  and  Irene  (Dean) 
Fisher  of  Stacey,  Minn.;  six  grandchildren;  and  many  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Frank  Tohannie;  brothers  Cecil, 
as  an  infant,  and  Wesley  Tohannie;  and  son-in-law,  Valdis  Cody. 

Funeral  services  will  be  today,  at  11  a.m.  at  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary,  914 
E.  Route  66,  Flagstaff,  with  cremation  to  follow  services.  Interment  of 
cremated  remains  will  take  place  during  the  summer  of  2006. 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary  of  Flagstaff. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

February  8,  2006 
Robert  Bread 

Robert  Bread,  67,  of  San  Carlos  died  Feb.  2,  2006,  in  San  Carlos.  Born 
in  San  Carlos,  he  was  a construction  heavy  equipment  operator. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Robert  Wayne  Bread  of  Globe  and  Anthony 
Bread  of  Phoenix;  a daughter,  Claretta  Phillips  of  Peridot;  two  sisters, 
Corrine  Harris  and  Lucinda  Newman  of  Peridot;  a brother,  Andy  Bread  of  San 
Carlos;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Feb.  6 at  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church. 
Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe  handled 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

February  7,  2006 


Alta  Mae  Longhair  Appenay 


1947  - 2006 

Alta  Mae  Longhair  Appenay,  58,  of  Ross  Fork  Creek,  Idaho,  formerly  of 
Fort  Duchesne,  Utah,  died  Sunday,  Ian.  15,  2006  at  the  Bingham  Memorial 
Hospital  from  a sudden  illness. 

She  was  born  Ian.  27,  1947  in  Whiterocks,  Utah,  the  daughter  of  Harry 
Longhair  and  Laura  Nephi.  She  was  a member  of  the  Northern  Ute  Tribe.  She 
resided  in  the  Ft.  Hall  area  for  over  30  years.  She  was  a graduate  from 
Union  High  School  and  also  attended  BYU  in  Provo,  Utah. 

On  Sept.  5,  1978,  she  married  Adolf  Appenay  of  Pocatello,  Idaho.  She 
worked  for  the  Chemical  Dependency,  Y.T.L.C.  and  Five  Feathers  Program  for 
Idaho  State  University  for  five  years. 

She  spoke  two  native  languages:  Ute  and  Shoshone.  She  enjoyed  traveling 
to  pow-wows,  bead  working,  sewing,  participating  in  Native  American  Church 
Sun  dancing,  an  avid  supporter  at  basketball  tournaments,  going  to  bingo 
with  her  sister,  Carma,  and  being  with  her  grandchildren.  She  was  friendly 
outgoing,  and  cheerful.  She  enjoyed  to  hear  her  nephews,  the  Kanip  boys. 
The  Red  Spirit  Singers  sing.  She  often  sang  back-up  at  pow-wows  behind 
them. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Adolf  of  Ross  Fork,  ID.;  five  sons, 
Dexter  Tindore;  Ernie  (Thea)  Appenay;  Todd  (Candance)  Appenay;  Rayfield 
(Mia)  Appenay;  William  (Misty)  Appenay,  all  of  Ross  Fork,  ID;  Brother, 
Alvin  (Marylee)  Longhair;  sister,  Carmelita  Longhair  lack,  both  from 
Indian  Bench,  UT;  half-sister,  Doreen  (Ben)  Colorow  from  Ft.  Duchesne,  UT; 
thirteen  grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins.  Close 
relatives:  Isabelle  Chapoose,  Gilbert  Gardner,  both  of  Indian  Bench,  UT; 
Frank  Shoyo  of  Ft.  Hall,  ID,  Andar  Shoyo,  Maxine  LaRose,  Ioann  S.  Hurtado, 
Marita  Shoyo,  Evaliata  Shoyo  all  from  Ft.  Washakie,  WY;  Dackie  Nephi, 
Torrie  Nephi,  both  from  Ft.  Duchesne,  UT;  Phyllis  N.  Hendricks  of  Ft.  Hall 
ID.  And  many  other  relatives  from  Utah,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Idaho. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Harry  Longhair  and  Laura  Nephi; 
first  husband,  Albert  Tindore;  daughter,  Iona  Appenay;  half-sister,  Ruth  E 
"Patty"  Cuch;  step-mother,  LaNell  Choopooie  Fisher,  adopted  brother 
Clayson  Longhair. 

A traditional  burial  service  was  held  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Ian.  19,  2006  at 
the  Ross  Fork  Cemetery. 

The  family  met  with  friends  starting  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dan.  17,  2006, 
at  her  residence  on  Wheeler  Road  in  Ross  Fork. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Hawk  Funeral  Home  of  Blackfoot, 
Idaho . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt , UT. 

February  8,  2006 
Ruby  L.  Clizbe 

Ruby  L.  Clizbe,  age  66,  passed  away  Sunday,  Feb.  5,  2006,  at  her  home  in 
Elko,  Nev.  She  was  born  on  April  10,  1939,  in  Boswell,  Okla.,  to  Emmet  and 
Martha  Fry.  Ruby  graduated  from  Tracy  High  School  1957  in  Tracy,  Calif. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents. 

She  leaves  behind  her  loving  and  caring  husband  of  49  years,  Waid  Clizbe 
of  Elko.  Ruby  passed  away  just  a few  months  shy  of  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary . 

Ruby  was  the  mother  of  three  sons,  Robert  W.  Clizbe  of  Elko,  Warren  D. 
Clizbe  of  Ahus,  Sweden,  and  Don  M.  Clizbe  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  had 
six  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchildren . She  was  the  sister  of  Sarah 
Moss  (William),  Payson,  Ariz.,  Ramola  Wills,  Escalon,  Calif.,  Patricia 
Rocha,  Escalon,  Calif.,  Emmet  D.  Fry,  Fallon,  and  Derome  Fry,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

She  had  so  many  artistic  talents  it  would  be  difficult  to  list  them  all. 
She  was  awesome  at  embroidery  and  taught  a class  on  it,  won  several  blue 
ribbons  at  many  different  county  fairs  for  her  embroidery  and  crochet 
works.  She  also  was  very  proficient  in  Indian  beadwork,  being  of  Chocktaw 
Indian  heritage. 

We  will  always  love  and  miss  you  Mom,  forever  will  you  be  in  our  hearts! 
- Dad  and  The  Boys. 


Memorial  services  will  be  held  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  740  W.  Sage  St.,  Elko,  Nev. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Elko  Daily/Elko,  NV. 

February  10,  2006 

Dennifer  Dune  Dim 

Dennifer  Dune  Dim  was  born  on  Dune  9,  1957  to  Inez  and  Wesley  Dim  of 
Schurz,  Nevada.  Her  untimely  departure  to  cross  over  into  eternal  life 
came  on  Danuary  16,  2006.  She  grew  up  on  the  Walker  River  Indian  "Rez". 
Commenced  her  Basketball  Career  as  a child  at  home  with  her  Dad  on  a dirt 
cased  court.  Extremely  competitive  at  an  early  age. 

She  attended  the  Schurz  Elementary  School  K?]8.  During  this  period  she 
loved  to  ride  horses.  She  owned  a mustang  and  another  called  "Little  Red". 
She  dressed  like  a little  cowgirl  (nothing  fancy).  After  her  eighth  grade 
graduation  she  attended  Mineral  County  High  School  in  Hawthorne,  Nevada 
and  graduated  in  1975.  She  excelled  in  Track  by  throwing  the  Shot?]put 
Discus  and  Softball  Throw.  She  always  came  home  with  a medal.  The  team 
took  State  in  AA  Division  three  years  and  Runner-up  one  year.  In  1972  she 
holds  the  All  State  record  for  the  Softball  throw  with  a throw  of  239  feet 
in  the  Softball  Throw.  She  missed  out  on  playing  High  School  basketball. 
That  was  started  after  1975.  The  school  did  play  intramural  games. 

Starting  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  she  played  basketball  with  various 
Native  American  Indian  teams.  She  was  gifted  with  having  this  talent. 

Began  playing  with  the  Nixon  Bravettes  from  1971  through  1975  coached  by 
Earl  Dunn.  Always,  came  home  with  an  award  of  MVP  or  All  Star.  At  the 
first  National  Indian  Athletic  Association  games  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
California  where  the  Bravettes  placed  third  in  competition  and  Dennifer 
was  named  to  the  All  Star  Team.  Competed  with  other  top  women's  team  from 
the  USA  and  Canada.  Spent  at  least  twenty-two  of  her  life  in  school.  When 
in  the  second  grade,  she  asked  Mom  and  Dad  if  she  could  quit  school, 
stated  "I'm  smarter  than  the  teacher  (Miss  Bird)  and  the  Principal  too." 

She  tried  out  for  the  Dunior  Olympics  in  the  early  seventies.  Held  in 
Milbrea,  California. 

Thought  she  was  through  with  school  when  commencement  came  in  Spring 
1975.  In  the  Fall  she  saw  friends  and  classmates  heading  for  College  than 
she  changed  her  mind.  She  received  a letter  from  Bacone  requesting 
Dormitory  fee.  That  came  about  due  to  Counselor  visiting  Native  Ameri  can 
Schools  to  recruit  students  for  their  school.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Bacone, 
Oklahoma  second  semester  1975-1976.  Entered  Bacone  Dunior  College  in 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  a Baptist  College  with  many  Native  American  Indian 
Students,  as  well  as  other  nationalities.  "If  basketball  talent  brought 
forth  a full  scholarship,  and  it  was  the  first  one  ever  given  at  the 
school.  Her  major  was  physical  education  and  coaching.  She  was  named  the 
Most  Valuable  Player  for  76.  Named  to  the  All  Conference  Team  and  also, 
received  the  Outstanding  Girls  Basketball  Player  award  in  1977. 

May  1979  she  tried  out  for  the  United  States  Olympic  Women's  Basketball 
Team.  Her  parents  took  her  to  Florissant,  Missouri  where  three  hundred 
girls  participated.  Her  coach  to  be  Dr.  Mildred  Barnes  informed  her  reason 
she  missed  the  selection  was  due  to  her  defense  play.  Told  her  when  you 
come  to  Central  Missouri  State  University,  I will  teach  you  to  play 
defense. 

At  Central  Missouri  State  University  she  was  given  full  scholarship.  The 
college  played  in  Division  One  College  Ball.  In  1979-1980  the  "DENNIES" 
(named  the  Dennies  due  to  the  Men's  team  called  "MULES")  she  was  on  the 
starting  five. 

The  basketball  team  ended  up  nineteenth  in  the  National  Collegiate  Play, 
so  they  got  to  play  in  the  finals.  Rutgers  played  a good  game  and  put  them 
out.  Dennifer,  said  "Well,  I got  to  see  New  York" 

In  the  some  school  year  she  and  the  team  played  the  Czechoslovakian 
Nationals  at  C.M.S.U.  She  had  a wonderful  life  doing  the  things  she  loved. 
She  also  played  on  the  C.M.S.U.  Softball  Team.  You  would  not  want  to  catch 
the  ball  if  she  threw  to  you.  Pray  it  would  not  break  your  hand.  During 
the  1980 's  and  part  of  1990 's  she  worked  for  Inter  Tribal  Sports  in  Warm 


Springs,  Oregon  an  Indian  owned  business  creating  native  designs  to  be 
placed  on  sports  wear  and  made  trophies  for  all  sports.  Orders  were  made 
for  teams  and  tournament  awards.  The  owner  had  a women's  basketball  team 
whom  traveled  many  miles  to  tournaments.  Always,  ended  up  playing  in  the 
National  Indian  Basketball  Finals  as  champions.  She  also,  traveled  many 
miles  with  the  merchandise  to  sell  at  Native  American  All  Indian 
Basketball  tournaments,  rodeos,  powwows  and  conferences  throughout  the 
States  and  Canada.  If  held  outdoors  she  would  make  a vending  shelter  and 
it  was  made  for  comfort.  Mother,  traveled  to  Oklahoma  City  and  another 
time  to  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  for  the  Basketball  Finals.  They  also 
played  softball  and  she  was  on  the  team. 

She  had  changed  her  college  major  to  security  and  the  interest  led  her 
to  seek  employment  at  the  Hawthorne  Ammunition  Depot  as  a guard.  The 
uniform  created  a tall,  straight  and  good  looking  guard. 

She  had  her  own  trailer  home  so  the  past  few  years  lived  and  worked  in 
Fernley,  Nevada.  Always,  working  in  the  various  warehouses.  Employed  by 
Stanley  Tools  until  the  company  closed  and  relocated  to  three  areas,  one 
was  Tucson,  Arizona,  Livermore,  California,  and  North  Carolina.  She  said, 

"I  have  never  been  to  North  Carolina",  so  with  that  she  packed  her  bags 
and  moved  away  for  one.  She  was  envied  for  her  Fork  Lift  Operator 
performance.  She  has  worked  all  her  life  and  loved  meeting  and  helping 
people.  Thank  you,  to  all  her  friends  and  relatives  that  reflected  on 
memories,  shared  at  the  Memorial  Service.  Such  words  described  to  the 
family  what  friendship  and  love  one  had  for  our  dear,  Jennifer.  She  was  a 
beautiful  person  and  always  concerned  about  the  other  person. 

She  lived  with  her  parents  for  most  of  2005.  Her  presence  delighted  Mom 
and  Dad  as  she  was  always  to  school  or  employed  elsewhere  most  of  the  time. 

Her  final  days  were  spent  coaching  a co-ed  basketball  team.  They  called 
themselves  "Desert  Heat,"  made  up  of  seventh  grade  students.  This  made  her 
happy  to  teach  what  she  had  learned.  The  Team  will  go  on. 

We  have  lost  someone  very  special.  Thank  you  for  sharing  your  grief.  The 
phone  calls,  cards,  prayers  and  the  words  spoken.  God  bless  each  one. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

February  12,  2006 

Kenneth  Whiteman 

ETHETE  - A funeral  service  for  Kenneth  Whiteman,  55,  will  be  conducted 
at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  13,  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  at  Ethete, 
with  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  officiating.  A Rosary  will  be  recited 
at  7 p.m.j  today,  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church,  with  a wake  to  follow 
at  the  family  residence.  No.  20  Farm  Station  Farm  Road  in  Ethete. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Whiteman  family  cemetery  at  Ethete. 

He  died  Feb.  8,  2006. 

Born  Dec.  27,  1949,  in  Thermopolis,  he  was  the  son  of  John  and  Eva  Mae 
Whiteman.  He  was  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 
He  attended  schools  in  Thermopolis,  St.  Stephens,  Mill  Creek  and  FCVHS  in 
Lander. 

He  worked  as  a carpenter's  helper  for  the  Arapahoe  Tribe,  worked  on  a 
seismograph  crew,  was  a bus  driver  for  SANTA  bus  lines  and  worked  for  the 
U.S.  Park  Service  in  Teton  National  Park  in  Moose. 

In  his  leisure  he  enjoyed  reading,  music,  working  with  jewelry, 
crossword  puzzles,  having  company  stop  in  and  being  around  his  family, 
friends  and  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Sharon;  his  daughters,  Joanna  Oldman  and  Inez 
Whiteman  of  Ethete;  his  sons.  Dancing  King  and  Harlan  Whiteman  of  Ethete; 
a sister,  Ramona  Compton  of  Fort  Washakie;  brothers,  Virgil  Whiteman  of 
Ethete  and  Ernie  Whiteman  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  six  grandchildren;  an 
aunt,  Theresa  Claxton  of  Fort  Washakie;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  son  Kenneth  John  Atlee 
(Kojak),  his  brothers,  John  Lee  and  Charles  Whiteman,  his  uncles,  Felix 
Whiteman  and  Ernest  Whiteman  Jr.,  grandchildren,  Taelynn  Jay  and  Kyle 
Kojak  Whiteman,  grandparents,  Ernest  and  Irene  Whiteman  and  Mike  and  Molly 


Goggles. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort 
Washakie . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

February  9,  2006 

Anthony  Big  Lake 

WYOLA  - Anthony  Richard  Big  Lake,  infant  son  of  Patrick  and  Shawna  Big 
Lake,  Dr.  of  Wyola,  was  stillborn  Feb.  7,  2006,  in  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.) 
Municipal  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  his  brother,  Sebastian;  grandparents, 
Patrick  (Christine)  Big  Lake,  Sr.  of  Crow  Agency,  Doris  Red  Wolf  and  Keith 
Black  Hawk  of  Wyola. 

Family  graveside  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  9,  in  the 
Wyola  Black  Hawk  Family  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

February  13,  2006 

Thomas  Richard  (Chikta)  McAnally 

BUFFALO,  Wyo.  - This  is  an  unusual  obituary  because  Tommy  wanted  us  to 
tell  his  true  story  so  that  others  may  learn. 

Thomas  R.  McAnally,  whose  Crow  Indian  name  was  "Chikta"  meaning  Goes 
First  or  Scout,  was  born  on  March  25,  1945,  in  Berkley,  Calif.,  and  died 
Feb.  8,  2006,  at  the  Veteran's  Home  of  Wyoming  in  Buffalo,  Wyo.  Tommy  was 
the  first-born  son  of  Ila  Mae  (Pickett)  and  Richard  D.  McAnally.  Enrolled 
in  the  Nakoda  Tribe,  he  grew  up  in  Poplar  and  was  known  for  being  a fine 
young  traditional  Indian  dancer,  as  well  as  an  excellent  tap  dancer,  being 
taught  by  the  best-his  mom  Ila.  Tom  graduated  from  Poplar  High  School  in 
1963,  where  he  was  considered  an  outstanding  PHS  athlete  lettering  in 
football,  basketball  and  track.  Tom  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the 
Vietnam  Conflict  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1968.  After  the  service, 
Tom  married  Diane  in  Richmond,  Va.  From  this  union  came  daughter,  Michelle 
and  son,  Michael.  Tom  spent  several  years  as  a Virginia  State  Police 
Officer  and  attended  the  Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  He  later  earned 
a degree  in  Police  Science  from  Dawson  College  in  Glendive.  Prior  to  his 
divorce  from  Diane,  Tom  took  an  assignment  in  Elko,  Nev.,  as  a BIA  Special 
Officer.  After  the  death  of  his  beloved  Mother  in  1978,  Tom  moved  back  to 
Poplar  where  he  became  a Tribal  Court  Prosecutor  and  eventually  a well- 
respected  Duvenile  Dudge,  retiring  in  1987. 

After  spending  several  years  as  a practicing  alcoholic  and  becoming 
dangerously  ill,  Tom  was  fortunate  to  be  introduced  by  his  cousin  Chuck 
Trottier  to  Mr.  Herman  Bad  Bear,  a Crow  Indian  healer/spiritualist  who 
literally  saved  Tom's  life  through  his  use  of  both  Crow  traditional  and 
Christian  faith.  From  this  relationship,  Tom  and  his  brothers.  Bob  and 
Mickey,  were  all  adopted  into  the  Bad  Bear  family. 

Tom  next  married  Loyalee  Wright  in  Wolf  Point,  but  soon  after,  he  was 
injured  in  a train  accident,  which  severely  aggravated  a prior  service- 
related  back  injury.  After  his  marriage  to  Loyalee  ended,  Tom  moved  to 
Billings  where  he  spent  several  years  working  part-time,  enjoying  semi- 
retirement  with  his  special  friend,  Donna  Taylor,  and  rediscovering  the 
art  of  traditional  dancing.  In  2003,  Tom  moved  back  to  Poplar  where  his 
chronic  back  pain  led  directly  to  a serious  addiction  to  pain  killers. 

After  a close  brush  with  death  by  accidental  overdose  in  2005,  Tom 
successfully  completed  an  addiction  program  at  Veteran's  Hospital  in 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  he  was  living  the  good  life  of  sobriety  and  recovery 
in  Buffalo  upon  his  sudden  death. 

"Chikta"  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  beloved  Mother,  father, 
grandparents,  Tom  and  Margaret  "Muggsy"  Pickett  and  adopted  father,  Herman 
Bad  bear.  He  is  survived  by  his  brother.  Bob  (Terry),  Harry  "Mickey", 
sister,  Pauline  Boxer;  daughter,  Michelle,  son,  Michael;  adopted  mother, 
Georgianne  Bad  Bear;  adopted  brothers  and  sisters,  Herman,  Dr.,  Dee,  Barry, 


Faith  and  Daniel  Bad  Bear;  step-children.  Harper,  Theodora  (Angel),  Leah 
and  Robin  Wright;  and  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews  on  both 
the  Fort  Peck  and  Crow  reservations  as  well  as  his  beloved  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins  and  good  friends  throughout  the  United  States.  Tom  dearly  loved 
his  family  and  his  good  friends.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  If  we  have 
forgotten  anyone,  please  forgive  us. 

Tom  believed  in  a traditional  afterlife,  and  he  is  there  dancing  with 
his  relations  and  friends,  Moses  Dionne  and  Chiefy  Boxer.  As  the  old  ones 
say  when  someone  passed  on:  "He  knows  now." 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Feb.  12,  from  4 to  7 p.m.  with  a 
prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Feb.  13 
at  10  a.m.  both  at  the  Poplar  Culture  Center.  Interment  will  be  in  Poplar 
City  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
February  9,  2006 
Vivian  Danis 

Vivian  Danis,  85,  of  Pryor,  died  Tuesday,  Dan.  31,  2006.  She  was  born 
the  daughter  of  Dames  and  Alice  Cashen  Pease  on  April  22,  1920.  She 
attended  school  in  Lodge  Grass  and  graduated  from  Haskell  High  School  in 
Lawrence,  Kan. 

She  married  Clement  Danis  in  Valentine,  Neb.,  on  Duly  28,  1943.  They 
lived  in  Rosebud,  S.D.;  Chicago,  111.;  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  before 
retiring  and  spending  their  remaining  years  in  Pryor.  Mrs.  Danis  was  a 
member  of  the  Crow  Tribe  and  Ties  The  Bundle  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  sons,  Dohn  Danis  of  Pryor,  Loren  Danis  of 
Wolf  Point  and  Clement  Danis  II  of  Denver,  Colo.;  daughters,  Alice  Danis 
of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Shirley  Danis  and  Annette  Danis  Beartusk  of  Pryor 
and  Damie  Danis  of  Denver;  sisters,  Ceceilia  Roubideaux  of  Pryor  and  Ellen 
Byers  of  Maple  Valley,  Wash.;  and  17  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

Visitation  was  on  Feb.  3 at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  in  Billings.  Services 
were  on  Feb.  4 at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  was  in  Lodge  Grass 
Cemetery. 

Cezar  Frank  Boyer 

Cezar  Frank  Boyer,  3 months  old,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  5,  2006.  He  was  born 
in  Billings  on  Oct.  30,  2005,  the  son  of  Kenneth  and  Amanda  Do  (Nez  Perce) 
Boyer . 

Survivors  include  a brother,  Kyle  Nez  Perce;  sisters,  Angelica,  Vanessa 
and  Savannah  Boyer;  paternal  grandparents,  Francis  and  Georgette  Boyer  of 
Billings;  maternal  grandparents,  Todd  and  Dean  Pease  of  Billings;  great- 
grandparents,  Barbara  Plummer  and  Denis  Nez  Perce,  both  of  Billings, 

Cecelia  DeCelles  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Louis  Boyer  of  Belcourt,  N.D. 

A vigil  service  was  held  Feb.  7 at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  was 
on  Feb.  8 at  Little  Flower  Church.  Burial  was  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Little  Flower  Parish. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Outpost. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

February  8,  2006 

Danelle  Rae  Calf  Boss  Ribs 

Danelle  Rae  Calf  Boss  Ribs,  21,  a Head  Start  teacher  from  Browning, 
passed  away  Friday,  Feb.  3,  at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital.  The  coroner 
has  not  yet  determined  the  cause  of  death. 

A wake  was  held  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  where  a rosary  was 
recited  Monday,  Feb.  6.  Funeral  Mass  was  held  Tuesday  at  the  Little 
Flower  Parish  with  burial  in  the  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral 
Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the 


family  at  http://www.whittedfuneralchapel.com 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Doshlynne  LaMere;  her  parents,  Daniel 
and  Theresa  (Hoyt)  Calf  Boss  Ribs;  her  mate,  Marcus  LaMere;  her  sisters, 
Tristinia,  Melanie,  Valerie  and  Ashlie  Calf  Boss  Ribs;  brothers,  Daniel 
and  Dustin  Calf  Boss  Ribs;  grandparents,  Alex  and  Myrna  Hoyt  Sr.,  Violet 
Gilham  and  Daniel  Calf  Boss  Ribs  Dr.;  niece,  Dazlynn  Calf  Boss  Ribs; 
nephew,  Dohnny  Lee  Edwards;  and  her  best  friends,  Teri  Weasel  Tail  and 
Angel  Dusty  Bull. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Doshua  Dames  LaMere;  grandparents, 
Hilary  Gilham,  Carmen  Calf  Boss  Ribs,  Dohnny  and  Mary  Old  Chief,  Clarence 
Bish"  and  Lilly  Hoyt,  Daniel  and  Mae  Calf  Boss  Ribs,  Chub  and  Dolly  Racine 
Edward  and  Mary  Flamand. 

She  was  born  Dune  17,  1984,  in  Browning  where  she  graduated  from  high 
school  in  2003  and  completed  one  year  at  Blackfeet  Community  College. 

Danelle  loved  spending  time  with  her  daughter,  Doshlynne,  and  Grandpa 
Alex  and  Grandma  Myrna.  Every  night  she  made  sure  that  she  and  her 
daughter  gave  Doshua  a kiss  good  night. 

Danelle  loved  her  job  as  a teacher  at  the  Blackfeet  Early  Childhood 
Center.  She  could  always  be  found  playing  with  the  kids  in  her  classroom. 

She  was  blessed  with  her  two  best  friends,  Teri  Weasel  Tail  and  Angel 
Dusty  Bull.  They  all  grew  up  from  little  girls  into  beautiful  young  ladies 
It  was  through  their  support  that  helped  her  through  the  loss  of  her  son. 

Danelle  was  a beautiful,  caring  young  lady  that  left  her  imprint  with 
everyone  she  met.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  everyone. 

Donald  Dames  Kicking  Woman 

Donald  Dames  Kicking  Woman,  44,  of  Browning,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Dan. 
31,  2006  at  Peace  Hospice  in  Great  Falls  due  to  a lengthy  illness. 

His  funeral  was  held  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  at  the  Starr  School  Gym  followed 
by  burial  in  the  Kicking  Woman  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

He  is  survived  by  his  ex-wife,  Magdilina  Prior;  children,  Recal  and 
Boston  Kicking  Woman,  all  of  Owyhee,  Nev.;  sisters,  Burdella  Ahenakew  of 
Billings  and  Clorece  Kicking  Woman  of  Browning;  and  brothers  Robert  and 
Myron  Kicking  Woman  of  Browning. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  grandparents,  two  sisters  and 
two  brothers. 

Dames  (GG)  Running  Crane 

Dames  (GG)  Running  Crane,  48,  passed  away  Feb.  4 in  Heart  Butte  of 
unknown  causes. 

The  funeral  is  set  for  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic 
Church  in  Heart  Butte,  with  burial  at  the  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Rosary  will 
be  recited  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  10,  at  St.  Anne's  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  Mary  Running  Crane  and  Felix  Running  Crane  (deceased); 
daughters  Sandy  and  Damie  Running  Crane,  Kellie  (Deff)  Skunkcap,  Shellie 
Day  Rider  and  Shannon  Comes  at  Night;  sisters  Patty  (Herb)  Still  Smoking, 
Marlene  (Warren)  Plymton,  Paulette  (Randy  Whitcomb)  Running  Crane,  Rhonda, 
Danice  and  Felicia  Running  Crane;  brothers  Ronald  (Shirley)  Running  Crane, 
Merlin  (Danet)  Running  Crane;  grandparents  Paul  and  Derry  Running  Crane 
(deceased),  George  and  Elizabeth  Sinclair  (deceased);  two  grandchildren 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  born  April  4,  1960.  Dames  went  to  school  in  Heart  Butte,  Valier 
and  Browning  at  Blackfeet  Community  College  where  he  received  a two-year 
degree  in  carpentry.  He  was  a Blackfeet  Housing  contractor  until  time  of 
death.  Dames  was  also  active  in  the  Cursillo  movement,  fished,  hunted  and 
played  golf,  softball  and  chess. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

February  8,  2006 

Luann  Sue  (Kool-Aid)  Leishman 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Luann  was  born  in  St.  Ignatius  on  Dec.  16th,  1955.  She 
was  the  second  child  of  Gene  and  Helen  (Matt)  Leishman,  and  the  oldest 


daughter  of  six  siblings.  Luann  was  always  the  best  big  sister.  She  was 
surrounded  at  home  by  many  of  those  that  loved  her  as  she  left  to  be  with 
our  creator  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  1,  2006. 

She  grew  up  on  the  family  farm  in  Charlo.  After  graduation  from  Charlo 
High  School  in  1975  she  worked  with  a Tribal  youth  corps  program.  It  was 
there  she  earned  the  nickname  of  "Kool-Aid"  by  bringing  large  jugs  of 
Kool-Aid  to  work  and  sharing  with  her  crew.  Her  compassion  to  care  for 
people  took  her  to  West  Side  nursing  home  for  several  years. 

Her  next  employment  was  the  great  adventure  that  took  her  up  the  Alcan 
Highway  to  Alaska  where  she  was  a camp  cook  at  a fishing  cannery  for  many 
seasons . 

Luann  moved  back  to  Montana  in  1997  to  help  care  for  her  ill  father  and 
began  cooking  at  Kicking  Horse  lob  Corps. 

Luann  touched  the  lives  of  many  with  her  gift  of  caring  and  genuine 
happiness.  She  had  immense  pride  in  being  a member  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes.  Luann  had  many  talents.  Her  love  of  cooking 
was  a delight  for  all  she  cooked  for,  and  much  of  her  stained  glass  work 
and  beading  was  gifted  to  several  people  around  her. 

While  not  having  children  of  her  own,  Luann  was  a special  aunt  to  her 
nieces  and  nephews.  In  the  order  she  was  able  to  spoil  them  they  are:  Erin 
(Leishman)  Mullins  (Salt  Lake);  Denny  (Smith)  Lambdin  (Missoula); 
Christopher  Dean  Leishman  (Salt  Lake);  Dustin  Smith  (Lozeau);  Paul  Graham 
(Boston);  Tim  Smith  (Missoula);  Doe  Graham  (Chicago),  Rachael  Driscoll 
(Big  Arm),  Betty  Graham  (Rantoul)  and  Emmerette  Driscoll  (Big  Arm). 

Luann  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Eugene  Leishman  in  1997;  a 
brother  Francis  Dean  Leishman  in  1979;  her  grandparents  Louis  (Sonny)  and 
Armenia  (Sis)  Matt 

Luann  Leaves  behind  her  mother  Helen  of  Charlo;  brother  Ronald  of 
Charlo;  sisters  Helen  Marie  Peterson  (Len)  of  Pablo,  Patty  (John)  Graham 
of  Rantoul,  111.,  Mary/Peg  (Mike)  Driscoll  of  Big  Arm  and,  a 102-year-old 
grandmother,  Margaret  Leishman  Clawson  of  Great  Falls,  and  numerous  aunts 
and  uncles.  Luann  also  leaves  behind  a special  friend,  Bruce  Strawn  of 
Charlo. 

A memorial  service  was  held  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  on  Feb.  6. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  of  St.  Ignatius  handled  the  arrangements . 

We  were  completely  blessed  to  have  Luann  in  our  lives  and  wish  to  thank 
family  and  friends  for  the  help  and  encouragement  during  this  difficult 
time.  We  also  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Speckart,  and  his  staff,  at  the  Cancer 
Center  for  the  five  years  of  care  they  provided  for  Luann,  and  to  the  Lake 
County  Home  Health  Hospice. 

Any  memorials  may  be  sent  to  the  Cancer  Center,  St.  Patrick  Hospital  or 
Lake  County  Home  Health  Hospice  in  Luann' s name. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

February  7,  2006 

lames  Running  Crane 

HEART  BUTTE  - lames  Running  Crane,  45,  a carpenter,  died  Saturday  at  his 
home  in  Heart  Butte.  The  cause  of  death  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Rosary  service  is  7 p.m.  Friday  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart 
Butte.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  St. 
Anne's  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Mary  Running  Crane  of  Heart  Butte; 
daughters  Sandi  Running  Crane  and  lami  Running  Crane,  both  of  Browning, 
and  Kellie  Skunk  Cap  and  Shellie  Day  Rider,  both  of  Heart  Butte;  sisters 
Patty  Still  Smoking,  Paulette  Running  Crane,  Rhonda  Running  Crane  and 
lanice  Running  Crane,  all  of  Heart  Butte,  Cheryl  Running  Crane  and  Felicia 
Running  Crane,  both  of  Browning,  and  Marlene  Plympton  of  Kalispell; 
brothers  Ronald  Running  Crane  of  Browning  and  Merlin  Running  Crane  of 
Heart  Butte;  grandparents  Paul  and  lenny  Running  Crane  of  Heart  Butte;  and 
two  grandchildren. 


February  10,  2006 


Thomas  R.  McAnally 

POPLAR  - Navy  veteran  Thomas  R.  McAnally,  60,  a former  police  officer, 
tribal  court  prosecutor  and  retired  juvenile  judge,  died  of  natural  causes 
Wednesday  at  a veterans'  home  in  Buffalo,  Wyo. 

Visitation  is  4 to  7 p.m.  Sunday,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.,  at 
Poplar  Cultural  Center.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  center,  with 
burial  in  Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Survivors,  all  of  the  Poplar  area,  include  a daughter,  Michelle;  a son, 
Michael;  stepchildren  Harper,  Theodora,  Leah  and  Robin  Wright;  brothers 
Bob  and  Harry;  a sister,  Pauline  Boxer;  and  numerous  grandchildren. 

February  11,  2006 

Thomas  R.  McAnally 

POPLAR  - Navy  veteran  Thomas  R.  McAnally,  60,  a former  police  officer, 
tribal  court  prosecutor  and  retired  juvenile  judge,  died  of  natural  causes 
Wednesday  at  a veterans'  home  in  Buffalo,  Wyo. 

Visitation  is  4 p.m.  to  7 p.m.  Sunday,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m., 
at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  center 
with  burial  in  Poplar  City  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements . Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
csmc@nemontel.net  or  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Michelle;  a son,  Michael;  his  brothers  Bob 
(Terry),  and  Harry  "Mickey";  a sister,  Pauline  Boxer;  adopted  mother, 
Georgianne  Bad  Bear;  adopted  brothers  and  sisters  Herman  Dr.,  Dee,  Barry, 
Faith  and  Daniel  Bad  Bear;  stepchildren  Harper,  Theodora  (Angel),  Leah  and 
Robin  Wright;  and  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews  on  both  the 
Fort  Peck  and  Crow  reservations;  as  well  as  his  beloved  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins  and  good  friends  throughout  the  United  States.  Tom  dearly  loved 
his  family  and  his  good  friends.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  If  we  have 
forgotten  anyone,  please  forgive  us. 

This  is  an  unusual  obituary,  because  Tommy  wanted  us  to  tell  his  true 
story  so  that  others  may  learn. 

Thomas  R.  McAnally,  whose  Crow  Indian  name  was  "Chikta,"  meaning  Goes 
First  or  Scout,  was  born  March  25,  1945,  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  died  Feb 
8,  2006,  at  the  Veterans'  Home  of  Wyoming  in  Buffalo,  Wyo. 

Tommy  was  the  first-born  son  of  Ila  Mae  (Pickett)  and  Richard  D. 
McAnally.  Enrolled  in  the  Nakoda  Tribe,  he  grew  up  in  Poplar  and  was  known 
for  being  a fine  young  traditional  Indian  dancer,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
tap  dancer,  being  taught  by  the  best  - his  mom,  Ila.  Tom  graduated  in  1963 
from  Poplar  High  School,  where  he  was  considered  an  outstanding  athlete, 
lettering  in  football,  basketball  and  track.  Tom  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
during  the  Vietnam  Conflict  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1968. 

After  completing  his  military  service,  Tom  married  Diane  in  Richmond,  Va 
From  this  union  came  daughter  Michelle  and  son  Michael.  Tom  spent  several 
years  as  a Virginia  state  police  officer  and  attended  the  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University.  He  later  earned  a degree  in  police  science  from 
Dawson  College  in  Glendive.  Prior  to  his  divorce  from  Diane,  Tom  took  an 
assignment  in  Elko,  Nev.,  as  a BIA  special  officer.  After  the  death  of  his 
beloved  mother  in  1978,  Tom  moved  back  to  Poplar,  where  he  became  a tribal 
court  prosecutor  and  eventually  a well-respected  juvenile  judge,  retiring 
in  1987. 

After  spending  several  years  as  a practicing  alcoholic  and  becoming 
dangerously  ill,  Tom  was  fortunate  to  be  introduced  by  his  cousin  Chuck 
Trottier  to  Mr.  Herman  Bad  Bear,  a Crow  Indian  healer/spiritualist  who 
literally  saved  Tom's  life  through  his  use  of  both  Crow  traditional  and 
Christian  faith.  From  this  relationship,  Tom  and  his  brothers  Bob  and 
Mickey  were  all  adopted  into  the  Bad  Bear  family. 

Tom  next  married  Loyalee  Wright  in  Wolf  Point,  but  soon  after,  he  was 
injured  in  a train  accident,  which  severely  aggravated  a prior  service- 
related  back  injury.  After  his  marriage  to  Loyalee  ended,  Tom  moved  to 
Billings,  where  he  spent  several  years  working  part-time,  enjoying  semi- 
retirement  with  his  special  friend  Donna  Taylor  and  rediscovering  the  art 


of  traditional  dancing. 

In  2003,  Tom  moved  back  to  Poplar,  where  his  chronic  back  pain  led 
directly  to  a serious  addiction  to  painkillers.  After  a close  brush  with 
death  by  accidental  overdose  in  2005,  Tom  successfully  completed  an 
addiction  program  at  the  Veterans'  Hospital  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  he  was 
living  the  good  life  of  sobriety  and  recovery  in  Buffalo  upon  his  sudden 
death . 

"Chikta"  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  beloved  mother,  father, 
grandparents  Tom  and  Margaret  "Muggsy"  Pickett;  and  adopted  father  Herman 
Bad  Bear. 

Tom  believed  in  a traditional  afterlife,  and  he  is  there  dancing  with 
his  relations  and  friends  Moses  Dionne  and  Chiefy  Boxer.  As  the  old  ones 
say  when  someone  passes  on:  "He  knows  now." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Mary  Trahan 

TACOMA,  Wash.  - Mary  Agnes  Trahan,  78,  died  on  Dan.  2,  2006,  at  St. 

Joseph  Hospital  here.  She  was  born  on  June  5,  1927,  in  St.  Ignatius,  where 
she  lived  most  of  her  life  until  1977,  when  she  moved  to  Cut  Bank.  In  1984, 
she  moved  to  Tacoma  to  help  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  with  their  two 
handicapped  children.  In  1990,  she  moved  with  them  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to 
continue  caring  for  the  children  while  the  parents  worked.  She  then  moved 
back  to  Tacoma  in  1992  and  resided  there  until  her  passing.  Mary  died  of 
complications  due  to  diabetes.  She  married  Lyman  Luke  Trahan  in  1955.  Luke 
had  three  sons.  Art,  Mike  and  Ron,  from  a previous  marriage  and  she  raised 
them  as  her  own.  They  had  one  daughter,  Dixie,  from  their  marriage.  In 
1972,  they  adopted  their  granddaughter,  Marilee  Trahan.  During  her 
lifetime,  she  was  a bookkeeper  for  their  business,  L&M  Logging  and  worked 
at  Plum  Creek  Lumber  in  Pablo  for  four  years.  She  and  Luke  also  owned  and 
operated  the  Santa  Rita  Tavern  in  North  Cut  Bank. 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Luke;  her  parents  James  and 
Agnes  Standing  Bear  Pichette;  her  sister,  Mary  Rita  (Pete)  Evans;  brothers 
Baptiste,  Ernest,  James  B.  Pichette  and  Joe  and  Steve  (Brody)  Abell;  her 
granddaughter,  Billee  Jo  'B.J.'  Brabender,  who  just  recently  died; 
granddaughter  Wendy  Roullier;  premature  son  and  daughter  of  Ron  and  Violet 
Trahan;  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  and  their  families.  Art  and  Gloria 
(Elmo),  Mike  and  Caro  of  (Ronan),  Ron  and  Violet  (St.  Ignatius),  Bill  and 
Dixie  Brabender  (Lakewood,  WA);  Marilee  Trahan;  and  her  youngest  brother, 
Noel  Pichette  (St.  Ignatius).  She  also  has  21  grandchildren,  30  great- 
grandchildren, one  great-great-grandchild  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews, 
relatives  and  friends. 

Traditional  wake  services  began  Jan.  7 at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius. 
Mass  was  celebrated  Jan.  9 at  the  Mission  Catholic  Church.  Interment  took 
place  on  Jan.  8 at  the  Catholic  Cemetery,  where  she  was  put  to  rest  with 
her  husband  and  granddaughter . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Char-Koosta  News. 

February  9,  2006 

Sharon  Zampich 

ROCKY  BOY  - Sharon  Vern  (Sutherland)  Zampich,  63,  died  Monday,  Feb.  6, 
2006,  from  injuries  she  received  from  a motor  vehicle  accident  north  of 
Great  Falls. 

A wake  service  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  and  continue  through  Friday 
at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  in  Rocky  Boy.  Her  funeral  service  will  be 
held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  church  with  the  Rev.  Arden  Barden 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Sharon  was  born  on  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation  on  Sept.  8,  1942,  to 
Angeline  and  Pete  Sutherland.  She  attended  school  at  Rocky  Boy  and  later 


moved  to  Great  Falls.  It  was  there  she  met  Kenneth  Zampich  and  they  had 
been  together  for  40  years. 

Sharon  loved  having  her  friends  and  relatives  around  her  all  the  time. 
Her  sons  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  always  filled  her  home  with  fun 
and  laughter.  Her  door  was  always  open,  and  she  and  Kenny  welcomed 
everyone  into  their  trailer  home  on  River  Road.  She  collected  angel 
figurines  and  everyone  brought  her  new  and  unique  angels.  Sharon  was  a 
rich  woman,  rich  in  friends  and  rich  in  the  special  relationships  she 
shared  with  her  friends  and  family. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Pete  Sutherland;  sisters,  Agnes 
Swan  and  Dune  Cox;  and  brother,  Chano  Sutherland. 

Sharon  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Kenneth  Zampich  of  Great  Falls;  sons, 
Kenneth  Sutherland  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  Patrick  (Brandy)  Sutherland  of 
Poison,  Robert  May  of  Auburn,  Ky.,  Shane  Zampich  of  Great  Falls  and  lason 
(Den)  Zampich  of  Great  Falls;  daughter,  lolene  Swan  of  Spokane;  16 
grandchildren;  10  great-grandchildren;  adopted  sons,  Don  (Susie)  Villa  of 
Wind  River,  Wyo.,  and  Chris  (Dot)  Delaney  of  Great  Falls;  mother  Angeline 
who  is  96  years  old;  brothers,  Clifford  (Lydia)  Sutherland  and  Daniel 
(Marilyn)  Sutherland  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  sisters,  Marie  (Bill)  Wilson  of 
Great  Falls,  Freida  (Freddie)  Ameline  and  Fern  (Gary)  Doney,  all  of  Rocky 
Boy,  and  Pearl  (Doe)  Shendo  of  lemez,  N.M. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Lawrence  Davis,  75 
Nome/Anchorage 

Nome  resident  Lawrence  Tingook  Davis,  75,  died  at  his  Anchorage  home 
Feb.  4,  2006,  due  to  carcinoma. 

A funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Nome  Recreation  Center.  The 
Rev.  Caleb  Dotomain  will  officiate.  Pallbearers  will  include  Peter  Neagle, 
Tim  Lynch,  Stan  Piscoya,  Bill  Herzner,  Shane  McHale  and  Mike  Piscoya. 
Burial  will  be  at  Nome  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  Feb.  24,  1930,  in  Deering  to  Lucy  and  Elmer  Davis.  He 
completed  the  ninth  grade. 

Mr.  Davis  served  as  a member  of  the  Alaska  Territorial  Guard  of  Deering 
from  1944  to  1948  and  with  the  Alaska  National  Guard  of  Nome  from  1951  to 
'58. 

The  owner  and  operator  of  a reindeer  herd  in  Nome  since  1967,  Mr.  Davis 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  Reindeer  Herder  Association.  He  served  as  past 
president  of  Sitnasuak  Native  Corp.,  as  a councilman  on  the  Nome  City 
Council  and  as  a state  representative.  He  was  instrumental  on  the  state 
level,  his  family  said.  Mr.  Davis  worked  on  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  rural  community  colleges  statewide  and  received 
historical  recognition  for  the  Iditarod  Trail.  He  had  also  received  an 
invitation  to  the  White  House  to  meet  with  President  Ford. 

His  family  wrote:  "Dad  passed  on  his  knowledge  and  experience  of 
subsistence  hunting,  fishing,  gathering,  gold  mining  and  the  fine  art  of 
reindeer  herding  to  the  future  generations." 

Mr.  Davis  is  survived  by  his  wife,  MaryAnn  Davis  of  Nome;  sons  and 
daughters-in-law,  Bruce  and  Ann  Davis  of  Soldotna,  Clark  and  Dora  Davis  of 
Nome,  Thomas  Davis  of  Nome,  and  3eff  Davis  of  Anchorage;  daughters  and 
sons-in-law,  Karen  and  Peter  Neagle  of  Anchorage,  Cheryl  and  Tim  Lynch  of 
Anchorage,  Ruth  and  Stan  Piscoya  of  Nome,  and  Paula  and  Bill  Herzner  of 
Nome;  sisters,  Ethel  Karmun  of  Nome,  and  Flora  lepson,  Mary  Gibson  and 
Queen  Davis,  all  of  Anchorage;  brother,  David  Davis  of  Kotzebue;  and  many 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  William  Davis;  sister,  Suzy  Davis; 
and  brothers,  Clifford  and  Henry  Davis. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St. 


February  9,  2006 


Margaret  Wisecarver,  43 
Wasilla 

Margaret  Anna  Kilongak  Mesaq  Wisecarver,  43,  died  Feb.  5,  2006,  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter  in  Wasilla  after  a lifelong  struggle  with  a brain 
tumor . 

She  was  born  Oct.  1,  1962,  in  Bethel  to  Bob  and  Anna  Kilongak  of  Newtok. 
She  grew  up  in  a subsistence  village  on  the  Bering  Sea  coast  in  a strongly 
traditional  family.  She  spoke  Central  Yupik  and  did  not  begin  to  learn 
English  until  she  entered  school.  After  dropping  out  of  high  school  in 
Bethel,  she  met  her  future  husband,  Richard  Wisecarver,  when  she  called  a 
taxi.  The  couple  had  six  children. 

She  graduated  from  the  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage  in  1996  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  psychology.  In  1998,  she  became  a patient 
advocate  and  Yupik  translator  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  was  a dynamo  who  pursued  the  best  possible  care 
for  all  of  the  patients  of  that  hospital,  but  nothing  gave  her  greater  joy 
than  assisting  all  the  elders  of  all  the  Alaska  tribes 

"Margaret  was  also  an  accomplished  artist  and  painted  in  a traditional 
Yupik  style.  She  was  also  a busy  activist  in  the  various  Wasilla  AA  groups 
She  offered  her  care,  love  and  guidance  to  her  children,  spouse  and  to 
nieces  and  nephews.  She  earned  the  respect  and  love  of  her  family  for  the 
final  care  she  gave  to  her  mother. 

"Margaret  has  found  her  peace  in  the  house  of  God  and  will  be  waiting 
for  all  of  us  when  we  too  follow  the  path  to  the  next  world.  God  bless 
her . " 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  uncles,  3ohn,  Charley  and  Tom; 
five  aunts;  three  sisters,  Anastasia,  Verna  and  Bernadette;  and  nephew, 
Deremy . 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Verna  and  Ian  Wisecarver  of  Wasilla, 
Noah  Wisecarver  of  Fairbanks,  Bobbi  Dean  Wisecarver  of  Senora,  Calif.,  and 
Daime  Wisecarver  and  Dohntel  Barraclough  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.; 
grandchildren,  Angelica  and  Leah;  stepdaughter,  Sarah;  and  step- 
grandchildren,  Tomas  and  Zoe,  all  of  Wasilla;  sisters,  Theresa,  Bernice, 
Sally  and  Mollie;  brothers,  Charlie,  Alexie,  Brian,  Bobbi  and  Thomas;  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews  and  several  great-nieces  and  -nephews  in  Newtok, 
Toksook  Bay,  Emmonak  and  Tuntutliak. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

February  7,  2006 

Lige  Charlie  Sr. 

Our  beloved  husband,  father  and  grandfather  Lige  Charlie  Sr.  went  to  be 
with  the  Lord  on  Feb.  3,  2006. 

He  was  born  Sept.  1,  1921,  to  Moses  and  Bessie  Charlie  in  Old  Minto. 

Lige  married  Susie  on  March  16,  1948,  in  Nenana,  and  they  spent  58  happy 
years  together. 

He  enjoyed  a traditional  subsistence  lifestyle  working  and  caring  for 
his  family,  showing  special  love  for  his  grandkids  and  great-grandchildren 

Lige  proudly  served  as  a member  of  the  United  States  Army  during  World 
War  II  and  was  honorably  discharged.  He  worked  as  a deck  hand  on  the 
steamers  Nenana  and  Yukon,  and  also  with  the  State  of  Alaska  as  a road 
manager. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Moses  and  Bessie  Charlie,  his 
children  Renee,  Faye,  Georgiann,  Eric  and  Lige  Dr.,  and  grandchildren 
Christopher,  Moses  and  Gladys. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Susie,  sons  Lindberg,  William  and  Rodney, 
daughters  Angie  and  Dennifer,  grandchildren  Kevin,  Francine,  Bessarine  and 
husband  Alvaro,  Darren  Webb,  Kristi  Titus,  Marilyn,  Lilah,  William, 
Carleen,  Eric,  David  Lee,  great-grandchildren  Georgiann,  Corey,  Breanna, 
Kia,  Austin  Noon,  Duaquin,  Ariel,  Aaliyah  Titus,  Aviendha  Titus,  Notol 
Titus,  Aislynn,  Dietrick,  Delilah,  Dylan,  Clayton,  Isaiah,  and  Shirley 
Nollner,  who  held  a special  place  in  his  heart. 

He  is  also  survived  by  brothers  Neal  Charlie  Sr.  and  family,  Cerosky 
Charlie  and  family,  Robert  Charlie  and  family;  and  sisters  Dorothy  Titus 


and  family  and  Rita  Alexander  and  family,  as  well  as  many  cherished  nieces, 
nephews  and  numerous  family  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  in  Minto  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  at  noon, 
with  a traditional  potlatch  following  that  evening. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

February  11,  2006 

Walter  Powless 

POWLESS  Walter  lames  - At  Ottawa  on  Saturday,  February  4,  2006  at  the 
age  of  44  years. 

Walter  is  survived  by  his  children  Tina  (Darcy),  and  Aaron  (Ashley); 
their  mother  Sarah;  grandchildren,  Phoenix,  Darcy  lr.,  and  Deziraye; 
brother,  Mark;  sisters.  Carmen,  Marcy  (Steve),  and  leannette  (Ray);  step- 
mother, Lillian;  step-brothers  and  sisters,  Maynard,  Alice,  Cecil,  Arnie, 
Lyle,  Marguerite,  Gail,  Hardy,  Karen,  and  Tom;  special  friend,  Marlene, 
and  several  nieces  and  nephews; 

predeceased  by  his  parents  Walter  and  Frances  (Longboat)  Powless. 

Resting  at  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Saturday. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  February  12,  2006 
at  3 p.  m.  Interment  Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Cemetery.  Evening  Prayers, 

7 p.  m.  Saturday. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

February  7,  2006 
Sandra  Gail  Ryder 

RYDER,  SANDRA  GAIL  - passed  away  at  the  ICU  of  the  Regina  General 
Hospital  on  Saturday,  February  4,  2006  at  the  age  of  47. 

Predeceased  by  her  father,  Archie  Ryder;  sister,  lanice  Ryder;  and 
brothers:  Herbert,  Daniel  and  Steven  Ryder; 

Sandra  leaves  to  cherish  her  life:  her  mother,  Barbara  Ryder  of  Standing 
Buffalo;  sisters:  Gloria  Moostoos  of  Standing  Buffalo  and  her  family:  Greg 
(Matilda)  Moostoos,  Frank  (Karen)  Moostoos,  Dennifer  (Tyler)  Moostoos, 
Albert  Moostoos  Dr.,  Brendan  Moostoos,  Cody  Ryder,  Brendon  Ryder  and 
Marlon  Ryder;  Brenda  Mercer  of  Regina  and  her  family:  husband,  Chris  and 
Darrah  Sebo  and  children;  and  Anita  Ryder  of  Brandon,  MB  and  her  children; 
brothers:  Wallace  Russum  of  New  York,  New  York,  USA,  Melvin  Ryder  and  his 
family:  wife,  Georianne  and  sons,  Cody  and  Dakota  Ryder;  Michael  Ryder 
(Deanna)  and  sons,  Michael  Ryder  Dr.  and  Dustice  Ryder;  Kevin  Ryder  and 
wife  Shirley  of  Regina  and  Barry  Ryder  and  wife,  Glenda  and  daughters, 

Twila  and  Dolene  Ryder  of  Dames  Smith  First  Nation;  special  friend,  Eunice 
Chorney  of  Ituna,  SK  and  her  extended  family  at  Deer  Park  Villa  Inc., 

Ituna,  SK  where  Sandra  lived  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life;  special  great 
grandson.  Carter  Goodfeather;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts, 
uncles  and  grandparents . 

Sandra  loved  life  and  she  loved  her  family  and  friends.  In  the  face  of 
many  adversities  she  always  rose  to  the  task.  She  enjoyed  helping  others, 
she  valued  her  independence  and  her  ability  to  have  meaningful  job. 

Sandra's  purpose  in  life  was  far  reaching.  She  brought  the  best  qualities 
in  her  care  givers  and  in  her  family.  She  always  welcomed  friends  and 
strangers  with  a fresh  cup  of  coffee  and  was  known  to  be  "the  best  coffee 
maker  " around.  Sandra  trusted  in  her  creator  and  was  ready  to  meet  her 
predecessors  when  her  body  became  to  weak  to  carry  on.  She  will  be  missed 
by  all  who  know  her. 

Wake  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  2006  at  5:00  P.M.  in 
Standing  Buffalo  Gymnasium.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
February  9,  2006  at  11:00  A.M.  in  Standing  Buffalo  Gymnasium.  Interment  to 
follow  in  Our  Lady  of  Light  Cemetery. 

February  9,  2006 


Shelley  Manitopyes 


MANITOPYES  - On  Saturday,  February  4,  2006  Shelley  Dawn  Manitopyes  late 
of  the  Muskowekwan  First  Nation  passed  away  at  the  age  of  22  years. 

Shelley  was  predeceased  by  her  great-grandfather  Norbert  Bruce, 
grandparents  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  Bruce,  Michael  Bigsky  and  Olive  Bigsky, 
Clement  Bigsky  and  Isabel  Flunter  and  Vincent  Manitopyes,  a brother  Dwight 
Manitopyes,  and  cousins  Dusty  Manitopyes  and  Farren  Manitopyes. 

Shelley  is  survived  by  her  grandmothers,  Florence  Manitopyes  and  Emma 
Pambrun  her  mother  Margaret  Manitopyes,  father  Vincent  Manitopyes  (Rae), 
sisters  Crystal  Hunter,  Chasity  Hunter  and  Shannon  Manitopyes,  brothers, 
Kenneth  Hunter,  Lindsay  Hunter,  Joesph  Manitopyes,  Clement  Manitopyes  and 
Michael  Manitopyes  plus  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  February  10,  2006  at  3:00  P. 
M.  in  the  Muskowekwan  Band  Hall,  Muskowekwan  First  Nation  with  burial  to 
follow  in  the  Muskowekwan  Cemetery. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February  9,  2006  commencing  at  1:00 
P.M.  Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

February  13,  2006 

Lawrence  Kequahtooway 

KEQUAHTOOWAY  - On  Wednesday,  February  8,  2006,  Lawrence  Joseph 
Kequahtooway,  Regina,  SK.  and  formerly  of  the  Sakimay  First  Nation,  Sask., 
died  at  the  age  of  60  years.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the 
Sakimay  Recreation  Center,  Sakimay,  SK.,  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  2006  at 
2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the  R.C.  Cemetery,  Sakimay,  SK. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Rec  Center  on  Monday  evening. 

Predeceased  by  his  father  Percy  (Kaye)  Kequahtooway,  two  brothers  Glen  & 
Vern  Kequahtooway  and  two  sisters  in  law  Josephine  & Mary. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  Mary  Jane  Kequahtooway,  Regina,  SK.,  two 
brothers:  John  James  (Mary  Anne)  Kaye  (Kequahtooway),  Regina,  SK.,  and 
their  family  Gwen,  Lloyd,  Barry  and  Crystal;  Thomas  Kaye  (Kequahtooway), 
Winnipeg,  MB.  and  his  family  Alvin,  Sophie,  Chris  & Sylvia.  Also  survived 
by  a half  sister  Marion  Kequahtooway,  Regina. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

February  7,  2006 

Rita  Rabbit  (MISAMINNAISTSAAKII) 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  we  announce  the  passing  of  RITA  RABBIT  our 
beloved  mother,  grandmother,  great  grandmother,  and  great  great 
grandmother  on  Wednesday,  February  1,  2006  at  Cardston  Municipal  Hospital 
surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 

Mom  will  be  missed  by  her  children  Larry,  Albert  (Jennifer),  Christina, 
Marilyn  (Alphonse),  and  Katie  (Dallas);  Grandchildren  she  raised  Monte 
(Cory),  Jason  (Dodi),  Rose  (Calvin),  Linda  (Lenny),  and  Melanie  (Wallace); 
her  brother  George  and  all  of  the  grand  children,  great  grandchildren  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Mom  was  born  Rita  Day  Rider  to  her  parents  Kaatsikomohkitopii  and 
Tsikinaakii  in  March  of  1924.  Her  parents  embraced  the  Blackfoot  ways  of 
life  which  instilled  in  Mom  a strong  relationship  with  our  Creator, 
possessing  deep  respect  and  kindness  for  self  and  others.  At  age  seven 
dramatic  changes  took  shape  as  she  entered  Residential  school  life  on  the 
Blood  Reserve.  Ten  years  later  through  arrangement  she  married  Bill  Rabbit 
together  they  worked  at  building  a solid  foundation  for  raising  six 
children . 

Mom  invested  her  life  caring  for  her  husband,  her  children  their 
children,  and  her  brother  George.  A home  maker  all  her  life  her  home 
became  the  focal  point  for  the  whole  family.  We  all  grew  up  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  mom  would  be  there  patient  and  kind  to  help  us  see  our  way 
through  challenges  in  our  lives.  Mom  was  extremely  generous  and  always  put 
others  before  her  often  working  tirelessly  to  support  the  endeavors  of  us 
all  be  it  academics,  running  a business,  or  participation  in  sport 


activities  she  was  our  number  one  fan.  Forever  humble  Mom  wanted  only  to 
be  behind  the  scenes  as  she  encouraged  us  to  work  hard  and  give  back  to 
our  community.  Mom  will  be  remembered  for  her  passion  for  family  and 
sharing.  Her  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church  brought  about  new  friendships 
reunion  with  relatives,  and  travel  around  the  world.  She  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Rome  on  two  occasions,  and  was  ecstatic  about  meeting 
the  Pope  on  a trip  to  the  North.  Her  greatest  gift  to  those  she  met  was 
love.  We  are  so  fortunate  to  have  spent  so  many  years  with  Mom.  Now  she 
leaves  us  to  join  her  husband  Bill,  daughter  Dorothy,  her  parents  and 
other  family  and  friends  who  passed  on  before  her. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve  on  Tuesday,  February  7,  2006  from  7:00  P.M.  till  11:00  P.M. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH 
Blood  Reserve  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  2006  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Father 
Pawel  Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant.  Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's 
Cemetery. 

February  9,  2006 

Samuel  Red  Crow 

SAMUEL  (SAM)  RED  CROW  of  the  Blood  Reserve,  passed  away  in  Cardston, 
Alberta  on  Sunday,  February  5,  2006  at  the  age  of  94  years. 

Visitation  and  Prayer  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  on 
Thursday,  February  9,  2006  from  7:00-9:00  p.m.  Family  Prayer  Service  will 
be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  on  Friday,  February  10,  2006 
at  4:00  p.m.  In  Loving  Memories  Service  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Full 
Gospel  Church,  Cardston  on  Friday,  February  10,  2006  from  6:00  p.m.  to 
midnight . 

Farewell  Honour  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Full  Gospel  Church,  Cardston 
Alberta  on  Saturday,  February  11,  2006  at  1:00  p.m.  with  Pastor  Fred  Bull 
Calf  officiating  and  Pastor  Guthrie  Bird  assisting.  Interment  in  the 
McHugh  Family  Plot. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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February  25,  2006 
Mvskogee  hotvlee-hv ' see/wind  moon 
Assiniboine  amhanska/long  dry  moon 
Lakota  cannapopa  wi/moon  when  trees  pop 
Potawatomi  mnokesis/moon  of  rabbit  conception 
Zuni  onon  u ' la ' ukwamme/no  snow  in  trails  moon 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Prison  Action  Network  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Listsj 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


"Less  than  1 percent  of  American  Indians  are  receiving  advanced  degrees 
in  science  and  engineering." 

"As  far  as  the  work  force  is  concerned,  we  comprise  much  less  than 
1 percent  of  the  professionals  in  science  and  engineering." 

Teresa  Gomez,  Deputy  Director 

American  Indian  Science  and  Engineering  Society 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

i Journey  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  --  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

This  issue's  editorial  is  a brief  comment  on  this  issue's  lead  article. 

When  this  newsletter  began  fourteen  years  ago,  there  were  precious  few 
articles  about  our  Peoples  in  mainstream  media.  There  also  was  no  Web- 
based  Internet  as  most  now  know  it.  Information  was  exchanged  via  email 
between  computers  on  dial-up  modems...  and  initially,  those  modems  all 
connected  at  300  baud. 

While  it  was  far  slower  and  far  more  prone  to  dropped  connections,  the 
Internet  community  in  those  days  was  much  more  of  a community.  One  of  the 
huge  differences  in  many  of  the  articles  presented  in  those  early  days  was 
that  they  were  produced  by  individuals  living  in  the  heart  of  Indian 
Country,  either  on  a rez  or  an  urban  area.  Articles  were  rawer  and  right 
up  on  the  frontline  of  where  events  of  concern  were  occurring. 

Bernard  and  Feather  in  Anishnaabe  country,  lust  an  Old  Man  in  Canada  and 
others  created  the  opinions  and  front  page  news  of  this  humble  newszine. 

My  job  was  more  a matter  of  making  sure  ALL  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  view,  provided  each  avoided  slander  or  invectives,  and  each 
presented  the  truth.  Readers  were  exposed  to  both  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
view  of  the  Checkerboard,  and  many  other  topics  of  interest.  It  was 
honest.  It  was  gritty.  It  was  life. 

Gradually,  computers  changed,  the  internet  changed  and  mainstream  media 
took  an  interest  in  Indian  Country.  More  and  more,  the  news  was  slick 
news  copy.  It  was  still  news  of  Indian  Peoples.  It  was  still  pertinent. 

It  was  also  becoming  more-and-more  removed  from  the  frontlines  of  Indian 
Country. 

I rolled  with  the  change.  Actually,  I had  little  choice.  It  was  what  I 
was  being  handed. 

About  four  months  ago  a few  Nations  began  sending  news  reports, 
themselves.  Then  this  past  week  two  articles  came  in  that  were  straight 
from  the  trenches. 

A young  Native  Woman  took  a hard  look  at  herself  and  her  own 
transformation,  and  had  the  courage  to  pour  her  heart  out  for  others  to 
learn  from.  I am  very  honored  she  granted  "Wotanging  Ikche"  the  privilege 
of  sharing  the  results  as  the  lead  article  in  this  issue.  It's  about  life, 
real  life,  in  Indian  Country.  It's  about  growth  and  planting  your  staff 
for  yourself,  your  family  and  your  people. 

A second  came  within  days  full  of  concern  about  how  mining  interests 
might  be  undermining  a way  of  life  and  the  land  on  which  the  people  of 
several  nations  live.  I welcome...  encourage  response.  I also  ask  that 
anyone  who  reads  this  will  also  choose  to  share  news  and  thoughts  from 
their  corner  of  Indian  Country. 

More  news  from  those  in  Indian  Country  came  in. 

Then  the  author  of  "The  Battle  of  Whiteclay"  sent  a review  of  this  truly 
insightful  look  at  a town  that  survives  by  feeding  on  the  misery  of  a 
neighboring  reservation. 

Finally,  just  before  this  issue  went  out  my  wife  received  an  alert 
straight  from  the  trenches  advising  the  Georgia  Parks  Department  was 
denying  all  Native  American  Events. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


y y 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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Date:  Fri,  10  Feb  2006  11:15:10  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Name  withheld  by  request 
Sub j : Choices 

A young  native  lady  sent  the  following,  noting  she  just  wanted  to  share  it 
with  her  people.  It  is  an  honor  to  include  her  words  in  this  issue. 

She  originally  asked  to  remain  anonymous.  That  disappointed  me,  and  I 
encouraged  her,  as  did  her  father,  to  be  proud  to  claim  her  words. 

Arlana  Lame  Omaha,  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Cass  Lake 
Ojibwe  sent  this  message  for  her  generation,  which  is  one  I pray  will 
be  taken  to  heart. 


Choices 

I have  been  in  school  almost  all  my  life  and  I have  been  living  in 


poverty.  The  path  to  completing  an  education  has  been  a long  one,  yet  I 
have  been  driven  and  determined  to  not  give  up.  I have  attended  five 
different  universities  within  seven  years  I have  dropped  out,  took  breaks, 
and  moved  away  from  home.  I have  gone  to  extreme  measures  to  explore  an 
education.  I have  done  all  this  raising  a son,  and  maintaining  employment 
Some  of  the  places  I attended  school  I didn't  have  family  there  and  some  I 
did . 

To  make  a short  story  longer  I have  discovered  along  my  path  with 
education  and  daily  hardships  of  going  from  being  raised  in  a 
multicultural  environment.  I had  no  idea  racism  existed  then,  as  I 
attended  different  colleges  in  towns  surrounded  by  reservations. 

What  I learned  was  that  people  in  general  have  different  stereotypes 
about  Native  Americans,  and  they  are  so  uneducated  on  the  true  history  of 
Native  Americans  because  they  are  not  taught  in  school  or  do  not  state 
realist  facts  about  Natives.  They  hold  common  stereotypes  like  we  are  all 
drunks  and  we  receive  free  education.  Little  do  they  know  Natives 
American's  have  only  been  introduced  to  Alcohol  for  the  past  two  hundred 
years  and  their  bodies  do  not  filter  alcohol  like  non-natives  so  they  are 
more  at  risk  then  other  races. 

And  not  all  Natives  receive  free  school  money.  I owe  about  $20,000  in 
loans  and  I am  sure  I am  not  the  only  one.  So  people  can  be  uneducated 
about  our  race  and  people  can  judge,  but  they  will  be  the  ones  missing  out 
on  wonderful  friendships  and  will  never  understand  how  rich  Native 
Americans  truly  are  in  values  and  culture. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  go  from  not  knowing  racism  existed  to  walking 
around  a college  campus  not  knowing  whether  to  smile  at  someone  walking  by 
because,  what  if  they  are  racist?  But  then  I used  to  say  to  myself,  you 
know  what  I am  not  here  for  other  people,  I am  here  for  me  --  to  better 
myself  to  create  a better  future  for  myself  and  my  son.  If  they  want  to 
make  friends  and  talk  to  me,  if  they  are  worth  it,  they  will.  Otherwise  I 
don't  waste  time  and  energy  on  worrying  about  what  other  people  think. 

That  can  just  take  take  much  out  of  you. 

Most  of  the  time  the  other  students  in  school  were  nice.  No  one  ever 
said  anything  to  me  in  regards  to  race.  If  they  ever  asked  me  questions  or 
brought  anything  UP,  I simply  corrected  their  common  mis-education  on 
Native  Americans  and  said  that's  just  a stereotype.  They  were  always  like 
really,  I didn't  know  that.  So  I spent  some  of  my  time  breaking 
stereotypes.  I felt  like  it  was  time  well  spent. 

The  point  I am  trying  to  make  is.  Life  is  mainly  about  Choices.  We  can 
choose  to  judge  people  and  put  people  down,  and  sit  and  dwell  on  the  way 
things  are,  sit  and  feel  sorry  for  ourselves,  or  we  can  take  a stand  and 
choose  to  do  something  about  it.  Dwelling,  running,  never  facing  problems, 
and  issues  do  not  solve  them.  Making  a difference  in  your  life  will  not 
happen  overnight.  You've  got  to  want  it  and  you've  got  to  be  determined 
to  work  at  it  on  a daily  basis,  on  a minute  to  minute  basis.  Gang  bangers 
and  kids  who  run  the  streets,  they  are  very  smart,  talented,  and  very 
business  orientated.  People  who  use  drugs  and  alcohol,  they  put  all  that 
energy  into  using  "where  they  are  going  to  get  their  next  high"  when  they 
should  be  thinking  about  going  to  school,  obtaining  a career  and  making  a 
positive  change  in  their  life  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  When  our  ancestors  were  making  choices  and 
choosing  paths  they  thought  of  the  future  of  their  tribes,  and  the  future 
of  their  people.  They  lived  harder  lives  then  us. 

Yes,  America  came  and  took  all  this  away  from  us.  They  took  the  way  we 
lived,  they  took  the  roles  of  the  people  in  the  villages,  the  way  of  life, 
but  we  are  still  here.  We  still  breathe.  We  still  exist.  They  did  not 
take  our  ways  completely  away.  We  still  preserve  some  of  the  songs  and 
some  of  the  ceremonies.  Even  the  generations  before  us  suffered  to  take 
our  ways  underground,  so  that  they  could  pass  them  down  to  us  now.  If  we 
don't  learn  our  ceremonies,  songs,  and  our  language,  they  will  die.  The 
generations  that  do  speak  fluent  languages  are  all  on  the  streets  homeless 
or  they  are  dying.  They  are  our  drunken  aunts  and  uncles  who  we 
continuously  disrespect  or  take  for  granted. 

We  never  stop  to  ask  for  stories  or  songs  because  we  are  too  caught  in 
the  new  style  or  new  rap  songs.  We  do  still  hold  the  essence  of  Native 


Pride  and  we  do  still  have  culture,  yet  some  of  it  is  fading.  We  cannot 
sit  and  dwell;  we  must  walk  the  walk.  It's  possible  to  live  in  two  worlds 
--  to  go  to  school  and  to  go  to  ceremonies  and  learn  songs.  Whenever  I am 
in  a college  classroom  learning  non-native  information.  I always  think  in 
my  mind  now  how  is  this  going  to  apply  in  Indian  Country  and  how  can  I 
take  what  I am  learning  here  and  work  in  Indian  Country  or  how  can  I use 
this  information  to  help  my  people? 

I leave  there  and  go  to  work.  I have  to  use  customer  service  skills  and 
I have  to  deal  with  people,  and  yes,  sometimes  its  hard,  but  its  a choice 
I make  to  provide  a better  future  for  myself  and  my  son.  But  I am  not  only 
thinking  of  my  family  when  I go  to  school  and  work.  I think  about  THE 
PEOPLE  --  what  I want  to  do  when  I am  done  with  college  and  I always  come 
up  with  these  different  ideas  and  different  projects  I want  to  work  on  for 
example:  I wanted  to  start  businesses  on  the  reservations  to  provide  jobs 
to  lower  the  unemployment  rates.  That  was  my  first  dream  when  I was  like 
15.  Then  as  I grew  and  learned  more  my  dreams,  goals,  and  plans  kept 
changing,  the  more  I myself  as  a person  grew  and  changed.  Now  I want  to 
finish  school  and  help  high  school  students  get  into  college. 

It's  not  selling  out  ...  it's  not  assimilating  because  face  it,  we  have 
to  depend  on  the  ways  of  America;  and  we  have  to  utilize  them  in  order  to 
survive.  We  have  to  make  a choice  to  do  this  as  a community  it  takes  a 
whole  community,  I don't  understand  why  Natives  are  so  shy.  It  really 
limits  us.  Yes  we  have  our  Adam  Beaches  and  our  Indigenous  but  we  need 
more  of  them.  We  need  positive  role  models  we  need  Warriors  and  Chiefs  to 
make  good  choices  for  our  future. 

I watch  movies  about  what  happened  to  my  grandparents  and  my  ancestors, 
and  I cry.  It  hurts,  but  I needed  to  see  their  pain  and  suffering  was  not 
for  nothing,  it  was  for  us  to  live  to  exist,  to  make  them  proud.  I can  sit 
and  talk  about  Native  American  history  and  yes,  it's  important  because  it 
has  made  us  as  Native  Americans  who  we  are  and  it  effects  what  is  going  on 
in  Indian  Country  today,  but  I take  from  it,  and  what  I choose  to  learn 
from  it  is  positive.  I choose  to  make  decisions  and  choices  based  on  the 
past.  I understand  what  happened.  I understand  where  I come  from,  I am 
proud  to  be  Who  I am.  I would  not  have  chosen  to  be  any  other  person  or 
race. 

We  as  Native  Americans  we  hold  a different  value  system,  a different 
belief,  and  sometimes  it  holds  us  back  but  more  of  the  time  it's  a family 
first  value  system,  our  families  come  because  anything  in  our  lives.  We 
need  to  use  that  value  to  support  others  to  attend  college  to  do  things. 
Our  ancestors,  our  Chiefs,  exist  in  every  one  of  us.  We  keep  them  alive, 
we  honor  them,  we  keep  their  values  and  beliefs  alive  though  our  ways. 

They  watch  over  us  and  they  need  to  see  us  succeed.  I often  tell  people 
even  if  you  help  yourself  its  helping  others.  Do  what  you  can.  You  do 
not  have  to  save  the  world,  you  have  to  start  small. 

Make  the  choice  to  do  what  you  think  you  need  to  do  to  help  yourself  and 
by  doing  that  slowly  you  will  be  healing  and  helping  others.  I know  I am 
not  perfect  I have  been  an  alcoholic  and  I had  a child  when  I was  20,  but 
that  has  not  stopped  me.  Maybe  sometimes  the  alcoholism  takes  over  and 
sets  me  back,  but  I get  back  up,  dust  myself  off  and  I keep  going  back  to 
school . 

So  I am  not  directing  this  at  any  certain  person  and  I am  not  trying  to 
judge.  I am  just  sharing  some  of  what  I know  and  have  learned  within  my 
lifetime  of  being  a single  parent  college  student. 

I started  school  when  my  son  was  eight  months  old.  I went  to  school, 
worked  if  I could  do  it.  Its  possible,  you  just  got  to  want  it,  be 
determined,  and  do  it.  Life  is  not  easy.  If  you  want  something  you  have 
to  work  at  it.  I have  been  in  jail.  I have  been  in  gangs.  I have  been 
there  - did  that,  so  I can  understand  the  lifestyle  may  seem  glamorous, 
and  you  may  think  some  of  those  people  are  your  friends;  but  really  the 
only  place  that  lifestyle  gets  you  is  in  jail  or  dead.  It  is  truly  a dead 
end  path. 

You  can  choose  to  surround  yourself  with  positive  people.  You  pick  your 
friends.  You  can  still  come  from  a poor  family  and  be  successful  --  it  is 
the  choices  you  make  and  what  you  decide  to  do.  I never  knew  my  family 
was  poor  until  I asked  my  sister,  "...well  what  class  are  we  middle  or 


lower?"  She  said  we  are  lower.  I didn't  like  that  at  first.  I guess  I 
never  cared  because  I always  had  food,  clothes,  and  shelter.  Natives  are 
not  taught  the  values  of  money  and  bank  accounts  and  saving  money  to  make 
house  loans.  We  rent  when  are  happy  to  get  on  section  8 or  we  live  in 
reservation  housing.  It  wasn't  till  my  recent  relationship  where  I started 
thinking  about  my  credit.  I was  like  damn  "I  better  start  trying  to  pay 
off  my  loan".  I have  been  so  worried  about  just  getting  done  with  school. 

My  point  is  we  need  Warriors.  We  need  our  men  to  step  up,  and  we  need 
our  woman  to  step  up.  We  need  the  whole  community  to  make  positive 
choices.  Our  people  are  so  traditional.  Whole  families  can  help  each 
other,  and  support  each  other,  because  even  if  we  send  a few  of  the  family 
members  to  college,  they  can  come  back  and  help  other  family  members.  Or, 
if  we  send  some  of  the  members  to  treatment.  I learned  the  only  way 
treatment  works  is  if  the  person  wants  to  quit. 

Look  at  the  addiction  rates.  We  have  all  the  highest  rates.  We  have 
the  highest  drop  out  rates,  the  lowest  income  rates.  We  have  the  highest 
suicide  rates,  the  highest  alcoholism  and  drug  rates.  What's  up  with 
that?  Where  did  we  go  wrong? 

We  have  programs  and  resources  out  there.  We  just  need  to  use  them  ... 
work  for  them.  Put  that  same  energy  into  healing.  You  will  fall,  you  will 
have  hardships;  but  you  just  have  got  to  make  the  choice  to  get  up  and 
keep  going,  to  not  let  the  negativity  or  the  criticism  get  to  you  or 
affect  you  in  a bad  way.  Learn  to  positively  communicate.  Do  not  attack 
one  another  do  not  attack  your  family  and  loved  ones  or  make  it  sound  like 
an  attack.  Be  open  minded.  Try  to  talk  in  way  where  you  get  your  message 
across  without  hurting  or  upsetting.  Its  a positive  healing.  We  are  all 
human,  we  make  mistakes,  we  all  have  skeletons,  we  all  have  issues  and 
problems.  There  is  always  positive  and  negative  to  everything.  It's  what 
we  take  from  the  situations.  It's  how  we  choose  to  react. 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  learn  to  grow  up,  to  walk  away,  to  be  a woman  of 
the  situation.  When  I was  a teen  I used  to  get  kicked  out  of  all  the 
schools  I attended  and  then  I learned  that  "Hey  you  know  what  the  only 
person  getting  hurt  here  is  Me"  I am  the  only  one  that  can  not  go  back  to 
school.  I am  the  only  one  getting  suspended.  This  stuff  shows  up  on  my 
record,  not  the  teacher  or  the  principals'  record.  Man  was  I foolish.  It 
took  a few  schools  getting  kicked  out  ,then  I grew  learned  and  realized 
not  to  act  out  or  not  to  react  - to  be  positive. 

Be  a woman;  take  a positive  stand  and  learn  to  deal.  Make  that  choice, 
and  then  I just  wanted  to  graduate  high  school.  High  school  was  a whole 
other  long  path,  but  I achieved  it  because  I made  the  choice  to  cut  all  my 
friends  off,  to  not  hang  with  the  bangers,  to  get  a job,  and  to  just  worry 
about  going  to  school  and  myself.  Sometimes  you  have  to  learn  from  your 
friendships  too  and  the  only  way  to  learn  is  to  The  Hard  Way.  Same  with 
relationships.  See  my  theory  is  the  creator  puts  people  in  our  paths  for  a 
reason  to  learn  from  one  another,  and  once  we  have  learned  what  was  meant 
we  move  on,  or  if  we  were  meant  to  be  with  that  person  we  would. 

I guess  I just  believe  things  and  people  happen  for  a reason.  You  can 
learn  from  every  experience  every  mistake,  or  should  I say  you  can  choose 
to  learn  from  those  mistakes.  You  take  what  you  can  from  the  experience 
and  move  on.  If  you  sit  and  dwell  it  only  sets  and  holds  you  back.  I am 
not  an  expert  and  I don't  have  all  the  answers  and  I am  not  a know  it  all. 
I do  not  claim  to  be.  All  I can  say  is  it  is  important  to  do  something 
positive  and  successful  for  yourself  and  others.  You  can  be  anything  and 
anyone  you  choose  to  be.  Sky  is  the  limit.  I often  have  talks  with  my 
nephews  and  nieces  and  ask  them  well  what  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  get 
older?  I offer  them  the  choices  and  tell  them  what's  out  there,  because 
there  are  a lot  of  business  career  fields'  and  options.  You  just  have  to 
make  the  choice  to  pursue  your  dreams,  goals,  and  plans. 

THE  CHOICE  IS  YOURS.  Make  positive  choices  for  yourself  and  your  future 
grandchildren . 

"RE : Mining  Interests  threaten  Colville  Reservation"  


Date:  Wednesday,  February  15,  2006  12:25  am 
From:  Susan  <susanbates@webtv. net> 


Sub j : Mining  Interests  Threaten  Colville  Reservation 


Mining  Interests  Threaten  Colville  Reservation 

The  Reservation  that  is  home  to  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville 
People  encompasses  1.4  million  acres  in  North  Central  Washington.  A 
virtual  paradise,  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Okanogan  River  and  on 
the  west  and  south  by  Lake  Roosevelt,  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam. 

The  Confederated  Tribes  consist  of  the  Nespelem,  San  Poil,  Okanogan  and 
Lakes  nations,  who  were  later  joined  by  the  seven  others,  including  the 
Wenatchee,  Entiats,  Chelan  and  the  Methow.  The  Moses  Band  was  forced  to 
move  onto  the  reservation  in  1884  despite  the  wishes  of  those  already 
residing  there.  There  they  merged  with  the  Moses-Columbia  Band  already 
residing  on  the  reservation.  Completing  the  original  ten  bands  was  the 
Palouse.  The  last  to  arrive  was  Chief  Joseph's  Band  of  the  Nez  Perce. 

For  years  these  People  have  fended  off  mining  companies  who  covet  the 
riches  buried  deep  inside  Mother  Earth.  In  1998  a vote  of  tribal  members 
resulted  in  a 600  to  0 defeat  for  mining.  They  also  passed  a moratorium 
stating  that  there  would  be  no  mining  on  their  reservation  ever. 

But  time  marches  on  and  old  traditional  thinking  council  members  retire 
and  younger  ones  take  their  place.  Unfortunately  these  young  people  often 
do  not  seem  to  have  the  ties  to  their  culture,  traditions  and  land  that 
their  Ancestors  did. 

Dust  as  small  pox,  TB  and  alcohol  have  killed  millions  of  Native  Peoples, 
greed,  another  curse  of  the  European  invaders,  has  infected  many  of  our 
own  people,  causing  them  to  think  and  act  like  whites.  The  promise  of  high 
paying  jobs  and  big  money  blinds  the  eyes  to  the  high  cost  of  mining. 

For  years  mining  interests  have  set  their  eyes  on  Mt.  Tolman,  a Sacred 
site  to  these  People.  Now  the  whole  reservation  is  being  considered.  Not 
only  will  the  Sacred  Mountains  be  scraped  away  by  huge  machines,  but  the 
waste  rock  and  tailings  would  be  dumped  into  Meadow  Creek  which  flows  into 
Lake  Roosevelt.  Eventually  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  would  be 
effected . 

Molybdenum,  a by  product  of  mining,  is  only  one  of  the  dangerous 
substances  that  will  be  around  for  many  generations  if  the  People  allow 
the  land  to  be  raped.  Crops  irrigated  with  these  contaminated  waters  will 
in  turn  become  hazards  to  life  - both  human  and  animal.  Cancer  rates  will 
soar.  More  and  more  children  will  be  born  with  birth  defects.  What  salmon 
that  are  left  in  the  waters  will  eventually  sicken  and  die. 

The  high  paying  jobs  some  covet  will  cost  so  much  more  than  they  can 
imagine.  The  irony  is  that  the  ones  who  will  make  the  really  big  bucks 
will  go  on  with  their  upper  class  lives  far,  far  from  the  Colville  Tribes. 

The  Mother  is  angry.  The  mountains  shake,  the  ice  melts.  Flurricanes  and 
floods  devastate  the  earth.  Strange  diseases  pray  upon  the  People.  She  is 
giving  us  a loud  and  clear  warning  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  this 
planet  if  we  don't  stop  now. 

The  Red  People  are  the  Guardians  of  the  land.  We  need  to  be  strong  and 
stand  for  what  we  know  is  right.  Time  is  short. 

I am  Chickamauga  but  I know  about  your  great  chiefs  and  how  they  fought 
for  their  people.  Where  are  your  warriors  now? 

There  will  be  a spiritual  gathering  on  the  reservation  from  February 
17-  20.  The  election  will  be  held  on  March  18th. 

"RE:  Georgia  Parks  Department  locks  out  Indian  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  20  Feb  2006  12:28:08  -0700 
From:  Danet  Smith  <OwlStar@Speakeasy . net> 

Sub j : Georgia  Parks  Department 

Last  Minute  Note  from  The  Lovely  Danet: 

The  letter  below  came  to  me  by  e-mail  from  a friend  after  passing 
through  several  other  hands.  I know  Yellow  Otter,  and  have  spoken  with 
him  since  I read  this  letter.  There's  a lot  of  background,  but  the  bottom 
line  is  that  the  facts  as  stated  in  this  letter  are  accurate.  Yellow 
Otter  was  attempting  to  organize  a benefit  event  at  a Georgia  State  Park 


that  had,  in  fact,  been  asked  for  by  the  park  officials  a year  earlier. 

But  when  he  went  back  to  the  rangers  with  specific  plans,  they  told  him 
that  since  that  time  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  had  circulated  a 
policy  memo  instructing  state  park  rangers  that  Native  American  events 
would  no  longer  be  approved  on  Georgia  state  park  property.  Since  then, 
he's  been  stonewalled  at  every  attempt  to  clarify  this  policy,  although 
the  policy  should  be  a matter  of  public  record. 

A little  past  history.  This  is  not  the  first  issue  that  has  arisen  over 
Native  American  use  of  State  Park  land  in  Georgia.  Several  years  back,  it 
came  to  our  attention  that  Native  Americans  were  not  permitted  to  carry 
pipes  onto  state  managed  Native  American  properties  like  the  Etowa  Mound, 
and  to  pray  on  that  property  without  a permit.  One  group  tried  to  do  so 
as  a demonstration,  and  were  turned  away  by  armed  rangers.  Another 
individual  was  threatened  with  arrest  on  a different  occasion. 

The  DNR  board  meeting  mentioned  below  coming  up  on  Weds.  February  22nd 
in  Atlanta  is  a regular  monthly  meeting  of  this  state  agency.  As  such,  it 
is  open  to  the  public,  and  the  meeting  room  it  is  scheduled  for 
accomodates  up  to  100  people.  The  meeting  will  be  run  by  Roberts  Rules  of 
Order,  which  will  permit  the  introduction  of  new  business,  at  which  point 
this  issue  may  be  brought  up.  The  address  is  2 Martin  Luther  King  Drive, 
S.E.,  Suite  1352  East  Atlanta,  GA.  The  building  is  adjacent  to  the 
Georgia  State  Capital  building  and  is  accessible  from  1-20. 

Among  the  concerns  that  were  mentioned  to  Yellow  Otter  by  the  DNR 
officials  who  were  willing  to  talk  to  him  were  how  the  park  could  assure 
that  the  goods  sold  at  such  an  event  would  be  appropriate  to  the  culture 
and  in  compliance  with  applicable  federal  law,  and  how  they  could  assure 
that  dances,  ceremonies  and  dress  would  be  culturally  accurate.  Other 
concerns  had  to  do  with  parks  being  restricted  to  certain  "themes"  of 
activity.  The  specific  park  in  question  happens  to  have  "teepee" 
structures  as  teaching  facilities,  but  the  official  noted  that  since  the 
style  of  teepee  used  was  not  historically  accurate  for  the  local 
population,  their  presence  didn't  imply  that  "Indian  themes"  would  be 
permissible  in  that  park.  It  would  be  nice  to  prove  that  a)  they  are 
wrong  about  the  absence  of  Indians  in  Georgia,  b)  Indians  outside  of 
Georgia  are  also  interested  in  state  policies  that  discriminate  against 
Indian  people  and  their  ceremonies,  and  c)  Indians  really  aren't  as 
clueless  as  at  least  one  Georgia  DNR  official  seems  to  believe. 

Yellow  Otter  does  request  that  individuals  who  plan  to  attend  this 
meeting  please  contact  him  to  let  him  know.  One  reason  this  is  important 
to  him  is  to  help  him  plan  for  how  to  approach  this  board.  If  it's  just 
him  and  his  wife,  he'll  have  to  approach  it  differently  than  if  there  are 
100  Indians  behind  him  (or  even  if  he  is  aware  that  100  Indians  have 
written  an  e-mail  to  the  board  about  the  issue).  The  note  below  contains 
contact  information  for  DNR,  and  Yellow  Otter's  telephone  number.  His  e- 
mail  address  is  yellow.otter@yahoo.com. 

Note:  this  probably  isn't  the  last  time  this  issue  have  to  be  addressed 
before  the  DNR  Board.  It's  in  the  nature  of  government  committees  to 
"study"  issues  before  making  decisions.  So  they'll  most  likely  propose 
just  that  course  of  action  on  Wednesday.  If  we  don't  keep  attending  their 
meetings  until  the  issue  is  resolved,  the  DNR  will  happily  "forget"  it. 

Forwarded  Message  

Sirs  / Madams 

Please  excuse  my  writing  style.  I am  not  a trained  writer  as  you  can  see. 

I am  Larry  Mindler  ( Yellow  Otter  ).  A tribal  member  of  the  South 
Eastern  Cherokee  Counsel,  Inc. 

This  letter  is  to  inform  and  ask  you  for  help  into  the  Native  American 
Policies  that  DNR  ( Department  of  Natural  Resources,  State  of  Georgia)  has 
or  are  in  the  process  of  establishing. 

As  of  last  year  the  managers  of  the  state  parks  have  been  telling  us 
Native  people  that  we  can  no  longer  hold  events  in  the  parks.  They  can  not 
tell  us  why.  They  tell  us  it  has  came  down  from  DNR. 


1 have  spent  the  last  3 weeks  on  the  phone  trying  to  talk  to  a person  at 
DNR.  For  the  most  part,  with  no  luck.  As  most  phones  are  not  answered  by  a 
human  and  the  others  are  not  returned. 

I did  talk  to  a person  by  the  name  of; 

Chuck  Gregory 

Resource  Management  & Interpretation 

Georgia  State  Parks  & Historic  Sites:  http://www.gastateparks.org/ 

2 Martin  Luther  King,  3r.  Drive,  S.E.  Suite  1352 
East  Atlanta,  GA  30334 

ChuckG(3dnr . state. ga. us  404-656-6539,  office  404-290-6984,  cell 

This  person  told  me  2 and  1/2  weeks  ago  that  he  would  send  me  what  he 
referred  to  as;  The  Native  American  Policies. 

As  of  today  all  that  I have  received  is  more  stall  from  him. 

I have  talked  to  the  Secretary  I I I to  the  Commissioners  Office,  Reggie 
Hymel.  He  took  down  my  information  and  told  me  he  would  give  this  to  the 
Commissioner  to  look  into.  That  was  3 days  ago.  I have  not  heard  from 
anyone. 

I am  getting  what  is  known  to  most  people  as  the  Run-a-Round. 

Myself  and  the  other  Native  American  peoples  of  this  State  and  of  this 
country  need  to  know  what  kind  of  Policies  the  DNR  is  passing  that  effect 
us.  How  it  keeps  us  from  being  able  to  use  State  Property  as  other  groups 
do.  Again,  PLEASE  help  us  with  this. 

The  Board  of  DNR  has  a meeting  on  February  22,  at  10:00  am. 

Please  join  us  there.  To  support  and  to  hear  what  DNR  has  to  say  about 
this . 

If  you  have  any  questions  call  Larry  Mindler  (Yellow  Otter),  myself. 
678-437-9020 

Forward  this  to  as  many  people  as  you  can.  We  need  a big  turn  out  so 
that  we  are  heard. 

Larry  Mindler 
Yellow  Otter 
Yellow. Otter@Yahoo . com 

"RE : Move  to  restructure  BIA  faces  resistance"  

Date:  Fri,  17  Feb  2006  08:50:12  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Move  to  restructure  BIA  faces  resistance 
By  lomay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
February  17,  2006 

American  Indian  tribal  leaders  and  education  representatives  from  nine 
reservations  are  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  week,  united  in  opposition  to  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  education  administration  realignment  and 
restructuring  planned  for  this  year  that  will  cost  $17  million. 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  President  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  Chairman  Harold  Frazier  and  other  tribal  leaders  were  scheduled  to 
meet  with  Sen.  Tim  Dohnson,  D-S.D.,  Sen.  John  Thune,  R-S.D.,  and  Rep. 
Stephanie  Herseth,  D-S.D.  this  week,  officials  said. 

Fire  Thunder  said  that,  based  upon  BIA  documentation  sent  to  tribal 
leaders  and  schools,  the  decision  to  reduce  the  number  of  reservation  BIA 
education  line  officers  in  the  restructuring  plan  - while  adding  a tier  of 
new  deputy  administrators  of  education  - was  made  without  tribal 
consultation . 

Also,  BIA  education  officers  did  not  notify  the  tribes  what  it  would 
cost  to  fund  the  realignment  and  restructuring  of  its  offices,  she  said. 
"It  is  going  to  cost  a lot  of  money  - $17  million  for  the  restructuring. 


Fire  Thunder  said. 

She  and  school  officials  said  they  wanted  to  know  where  that  money  was 
coming  from. 

Line  officers  are  BIA  employees  who  monitor  grants  to  reservation 
schools,  ensuring  that  schools  are  complying  with  education  programs  and 
standards  for  which  they  receive  grants.  They  also  oversee  accreditation 
and  certification  of  schools  and  teachers,  and  are  responsible  for 
security  and  safety  issues,  student  rights  and  technical  assistance.  They 
direct  maintenance  programs  in  schools,  dormitories,  employee  quarters, 
grounds  and  buildings,  and  serve  as  contracting  officers,  among  other 
duties . 

Currently,  two  line  officers  work  in  North  Dakota  at  Turtle  Mountain  and 
Standing  Rock  reservations,  serving  South  Dakota  schools  at  Rock  Creek  and 
Little  Eagle.  Four  others  work  in  South  Dakota  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  Pine 
Ridge  and  Rosebud  reservations.  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  reservations 
share  a line  officer.  If  the  BIA  proceeds  with  its  realignment,  all  line 
officer  positions  would  be  eliminated  from  the  reservation  schools,  the 
number  of  officers  would  be  cut  to  three  and  they  would  work  from  offices 
in  Pierre,  Rapid  City  and  Bismarck,  N.D. 

At  a Tribal  Leaders  Education  Legislative  Summit  earlier  this  month  in 
Rapid  City,  Fire  Thunder  said  tribal  leaders  had  asked  the  South  Dakota 
congressional  delegation  staff  to  help  schedule  a meeting  with  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  Margaret 
Spellings  and  Edward  Parisian,  acting  director  of  Officer  of  Indian 
Education  Program. 

"I'm  confident  we're  going  to  get  that  meeting,"  she  said. 

At  that  time.  Fire  Thunder  said  the  group  would  be  presenting 
resolutions,  letters  and  testimony  opposing  the  BIA  education 
restructuring  and  realignment.  "We're  going  to  do  our  very  best  to  stop 
this  realignment,"  Fire  Thunder  said. 

The  tribal  leaders  also  directed  their  lawyers  to  impose  an  injunction 
and  restraining  order  to  halt  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  from 
beginning  the  process  of  removing  the  BIA  education  line  officers  from 
South  Dakota  reservations. 

Fire  Thunder  said  the  $17  million  would  be  much  better  spent  in  schools 
and  classrooms  on  reservations  than  in  Washington. 

Shirley  Bernie,  student  services  director  at  Marty  Indian  School, 
concurred . 

"This  (restructuring)  is  going  to  set  up  a new  tier  of  administration 
bureaucracy  while  eliminating  services  to  Indian  schools  in  North  and 
South  Dakota,"  Bernie  said. 

Bernie  said  most  reservation  schools  don't  have  enough  funds  to  pay  for 
increased  costs  of  bus  fuel,  heating  fuel,  food  and  services.  She  noted 
that  nowhere  in  the  restructuring  had  Washington  administration  addressed 
the  needs  of  the  children. 

"For  all  the  needs  of  our  kids  at  our  schools,  they  want  to  add 
management  positions,"  Bernie  said.  "We're  so  poor  already." 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  attorney  Rebecca  Kidder  said  that  in  light  of 
news  of  budget  cuts  across  the  board,  BIA  education  officials  have  moved 
to  add  even  more  administrative  offices  to  their  Washington  bureau  at  the 
expense  of  Indian  children's  education. 

"I  don't  know  how  that  results  in  better  education,"  Kidder  said. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Together  Again 

"Four  Amigos"  bash  Bush  budget 
By  STEFANIE  FURER 
UW  News  Lab 
February  15,  2006 

Members  of  the  United  Indians  of  All  Tribes  Foundation  (UIATF)  gathered 
at  the  Daybreak  Star  Indian  Cultural  Center  last  Friday  to  discuss  the 
potential  social  and  economic  results  of  budget  proposals  made  by  the  Bush 
administration.  Approximately  50  people  attended,  plus  about  a dozen 
members  of  the  news  media. 

The  meeting  was  led  by  the  "Four  Amigos,"  a group  of  men  representing 
four  different  ethnic  and  racial  communities.  These  four  groups  - Latinos, 
Asians,  Africans,  and  Native  Americans  - make  up  80  percent  of  the  world's 
population . 

But,  according  to  Bob  Santos,  one  of  the  Four  Amigos  and  interim 
executive  director,  their  voices  - and  their  concern  over  the  social  harm 
inflicted  by  the  Bush  White  House  - have  been  largely  ignored.  "I'm 
wondering  why  there's  no  outrage  in  this  country,"  he  said,  clenching  his 
fists  in  a tight  ball.  "I'm  surprised." 

Nodding  in  agreement  was  King  County  Councilmember  Larry  Gossett.  "[The 
government]  needs  to  be  challenged,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  do  it 
collectively. " 

Phil  Lane,  the  new  CEO  of  the  United  Indians  of  All  Tribes,  couldn't 
agree  with  Gossett  more.  "The  only  thing  we  lack  right  now  is  unity,"  he 
said.  All  four  men  all  came  to  the  same  agreement:  There  needs  to  be  a 
change  in  policy.  Every  move  made  by  the  U.S.  government  ultimately 
affects  members  of  all  communities.  "Collectively  right  now,  we  have  a 
vision,"  Lane  said. 

Their  vision,  they  hope,  will  change  the  dynamic  of  the  current 
administration  so  that  members  of  all  communities  can  thrive  socially  and 
economically. 

Prior  to  the  press  conference  held  at  the  center  was  a discussion  led  by 
Roberto  Maestas,  Director  of  El  Centro  de  la  Raza.  His  brief  introduction 
illustrated  the  key  message  the  Four  Amigos  want  people  to  know:  The  Bush 
administration  is  making  cutbacks  on  the  most  important  programs 
pertaining  to  the  four  ethnic  communities  they  represent. 

One  of  the  biggest  cutbacks,  according  to  Maestas,  affects  the  Head 
Start  program.  "An  attack  on  our  children  is  an  attack  on  what  our  country 
is  supposed  to  support,"  he  said.  Bush  plans  to  cut  back  the  program  by  1 
percent,  which  is  enough  to  stir  controversy  in  the  education  realm,  he 
said . 

Other  major  impacts  of  the  Bush  administration,  according  to  the  UIATF, 
are  cuts  to  Medicare,  the  costs  of  war,  and  deficits  from  planning  future 
attacks  on  terrorism  in  the  Middle  East. 

Maestas,  Santos,  and  Gossett  played  key  local  roles  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  1970s.  With  American  Indian  community  activist  Bernie 
Whitebear,  who  died  in  2000,  they  were  known  as  the  Gang  of  Four  - a 
loving  term  borrowed  from  a Maoist  clique  that  references  the  friendship 
these  four  built  working  in  concert. 

A former  Green  Beret,  Whitebear  led  an  Indian  reclamation  of  Army 
property  at  Discovery  Park  in  1970,  and  after  seven  years  of  negotiations 
the  United  Indians  of  All  Tribes  Foundation  won  a portion  of  the  park. 

Lane,  one  of  the  original  members  of  UIATF,  left  briefly  in  1980  for  a 
career  in  education  as  an  associate  professor  at  the  University  of 
Lethbridge  in  Alberta,  Canada.  He  recently  returned  as  CEO  of  the 
foundation  and  was  honored  during  the  meeting. 

The  Four  Amigos  will  continue  to  send  a strong  message  to  every 
community  they  represent.  They  strive  to  change  the  world  politically, 
economically,  and  socially  in  a more  progressive  and  positive  manner, 
according  to  a recent  press  release. 

"There  are  social  consequences  to  pay,"  Maestas  said,  pausing  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  his  audience.  "It's  going  to  be  up  to  us  to  decide  how 
we're  going  to  bring  [the  government]  back  to  their  senses." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Real  Change  News. 
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Clinic  for  Indians  faces  cut  in  funds 
By  Warren  King  and  Alison  Granito 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporters 
February  14,  2006 

More  than  7,000  Native  Americans  in  the  Seattle  area  would  see  cuts  in 
their  health  care  under  President  Bush's  budget  proposal,  according  to  an 
Indian  health  official. 

Bush  has  proposed  cutting  all  of  the  $33  million  that  had  been  requested 
for  the  national  Urban  Indian  Health  Program,  including  about  $3.5  million 
for  the  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board. 

That  would  be  a 40  percent  cut  for  the  Seattle  program,  the  largest  of 
34  such  clinics  in  the  nation,  and  would  cause  reductions  in  services  for 
general  medical  and  dental  care,  diabetes,  mental  health,  chemical 
dependency,  immunizations  and  the  homeless,  said  Rebecca  Corpuz,  associate 
director  of  the  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board. 

"I  think  a lot  of  people  would  end  up  in  hospital  emergency  rooms  or 
receive  no  care  at  all,"  she  said.  "This  doesn't  feel  good." 

Bush  administration  officials  said  the  cuts  would  be  compensated  for  by 
a proposed  $181  million  increase  in  funds  for  1,200  expanded  or  new 
community  health  centers  nationwide  that  serve  mostly  low-income  patients. 
But  federal  budget  officials  said  the  increase  is  intended  for  poor  or 
rural  communities  with  limited  health-care  access,  and  Seattle  has  dozens 
of  clinics  for  the  poor. 

Kay  Garvey,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration,  said  "it's  not  likely"  any  Seattle  clinics  would  qualify 
for  the  new  funds. 

Corpuz  said  the  city's  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  have  many  special 
medical,  psychological  and  cultural  needs  that  should  be  served  by  the 
Indian  Health  Board,  at  12th  Avenue  South  and  South  Weller  Street. 

"We  have  a lot  of  patients  who  won't  go  anywhere  else,"  she  said.  "They 
worry  about  finances,  what  they  see  as  racism,  and  they're  intimidated  by 
the  health-care  system." 

Corpuz  said  about  half  the  clinic's  2,000  dental  patients  could  lose 
their  care,  many  of  them  children.  The  care  begins  at  age  1,  including 
tooth  sealants  to  prevent  cavities,  and  parental  education  about  oral 
hygiene.  Many  adults  need  dentures. 

"We  see  some  teenagers  [who  haven't  had  care]  who  have  lost  all  their 
permanent  teeth  by  age  16,"  Corpuz  said. 

Diabetes,  which  affects  more  than  15  percent  of  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives,  is  also  a focus  of  the  clinic.  A program  for  about  300 
diabetics  emphasizes  education,  diet,  exercise  and  close  monitoring  of 
blood-sugar  levels.  About  200  of  the  patients  who  regularly  visit  the 
clinic  now  have  the  disease  under  control,  Corpuz  said. 

Many  mothers  and  children  also  depend  on  the  clinic.  About  200  women  a 
year  receive  pregnancy  tests,  and  about  100  babies  are  delivered  through 
the  program.  It  includes  prenatal  care  and  continuing  care  and  nutrition 
for  the  mothers  and  their  infants. 

The  infant-mortality  rate  for  Indians  and  Native  Alaskans  in  King  County 
is  14.9  per  1,000  live  births;  for  all  races  combined,  it's  4.9  per  1,000. 

"We're  trying  to  make  strides  in  decreasing  this  rate  in  Native 
populations,"  Corpuz  said. 

Also  at  the  clinic,  a mental-health  program  helps  hundreds  who  suffer 
from  depression  or  post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  The  clinic  treats  a 
variety  of  medical  problems  of  homeless  patients.  And  it  operates  the 


Thunderbird  Treatment  Center  for  96  patients  with  alcohol  and  drug 
addiction,  including  about  16  chronic  street  alcoholics  at  any  given  time. 

Overall,  the  clinic  logs  about  40,000  patient  visits  a year  for  its 
variety  of  services.  More  than  70  percent  of  the  patients  live  at  or  below 
the  federal  poverty  level.  Often,  their  efforts  to  get  care  elsewhere  have 
been  difficult  experiences,  Corpuz  said. 

"They  don't  understand  where  these  people  are  coming  from,"  she  said. 
"The  doctor  says  go  get  this  or  that  for  your  kids,  but  they  don't  because 
they  can't  afford  it,  and  then  they  don't  go  back.  It  makes  them  feel 
hopeless,  helpless  and  depressed." 

In  a U.S.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearing  Wednesday,  U.S.  Rep. 

Dim  McDermott,  D-Seattle,  pointedly  questioned  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Mike  Leavitt  about  elimination  of  the  urban 
Indian  clinics. 

McDermott  said  the  cutback  would  force  patients  to  "go  from  a culturally 
sensitive  clinic  that  has  been  dealing  with  urban  Indian  problems,  and 
you're  going  to  throw  them  out  ...  to  compete  with  other  uninsured  in  the 
community.  There  is  no  justice  in  that." 

U.S.  Rep.  Norm  Dicks,  D-Bremerton,  said  he  successfully  fought  off  a 
partial  cut  to  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Program  last  year  and  vowed  to  do 
the  same  this  year. 

"This  is  one  of  those  mindless  cuts  this  administration  makes  because 
they're  spending  all  this  money  on  defense,  on  the  war,"  Dicks  said.  "I 
think  this  [cut]  would  be  a tragedy  not  only  in  Seattle  but  all  across  the 
country. " 

Congressional  committee  meetings  and  budget  deliberations  could  take 
until  fall  before  a final  decision  is  make  on  funds  for  the  clinics. 

Warren  King:  206-464-2247  or  wking@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Indians  wary  of  health  cuts 

A proposal  to  cut  $33  million  in  funding  to  urban  health  centers  that 
serve  American  Indians  would  affect  Wichita's  Hunter  Health  Clinic. 

BY  HURST  LAVIANA 
The  Wichita  Eagle 
February  16,  2006 

American  Indians  who  rely  on  the  Hunter  Health  Clinic  for  medical  care 
were  urged  Wednesday  night  to  send  letters  to  elected  officials  protesting 
a plan  that  many  fear  could  endanger  the  clinic's  ability  to  help  them. 

More  than  50  people  gathered  at  the  Mid-America  All-Indian  Center  to 
learn  about  a proposal  by  President  Bush  that  would  eliminate  the  $33 
million  that  is  needed  next  year  to  operate  34  urban  Indian  health  centers 
around  the  country.  Hunter  Health  is  the  only  such  center  in  Kansas. 

Susie  Schwartz,  chief  executive  of  the  clinic,  said  Bush's  proposal 
calls  for  shifting  the  emphasis  on  American  Indian  health  care  to  Indian 
reservations.  She  said  the  prospect  does  not  sit  well  with  Native 
Americans  living  in  Wichita. 

Among  those  attending  the  meeting  was  Rick  Youngeagle  Duran,  who  said 
many  American  Indians  living  in  urban  areas  would  not  have  access  to 
medical  care  if  it  was  provided  only  on  reservations . 

"In  order  for  me  to  get  any  medical  treatment,  I'd  have  to  drive  5 1/2 
hours  to  the  south,"  he  said. 

He  said  other  American  Indians  living  in  Wichita  would  face  even  longer 
drives  to  seek  health  care. 


Duran  said  the  Hunter  Health  Clinic  has  helped  him  control  diabetes  and 
heart  problems  that  threatened  to  cripple  or  kill  him. 

Schwartz  said  the  best  way  to  get  Congress  to  maintain  urban  health  care 
for  American  Indians  was  through  letters  to  elected  officials  -"everyone 
you  think  that  might  make  a difference." 

Newman  Washington,  chairman  of  the  Indian  Center's  board  of  trustees, 
agreed . 

"There's  only  one  way  they're  going  to  listen  and  that's  if  we  send  out 
the  message,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Charlotte  Observer. 
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Bear  Butte  building  opposition  sought 
February  19,  2006 

MANDERSON  - As  a way  to  stop  the  continued  development  of  an  American 
Indian  sacred  site,  activists  have  started  campaigning  for  resolutions  of 
support  from  the  Oglala  Sioux,  Rosebud  Sioux  and  Northern  Cheyenne  tribes 
in  opposition  to  the  construction  of  a bar,  amphitheater  and  road  planned 
to  be  built  near  Bear  Butte. 

Former  American  Indian  Movement  leader  Carter  Camp,  his  son,  Vic  Camp, 
and  Debra  White  Plume,  all  of  Manderson,  have  formed  Intertribal  Coalition 
to  Defend  Bear  Butte,  a group  opposing  the  commercialization  and 
development  of  one  of  American  Indians'  most  sacred  areas  in  the  Black 
Hills,  White  Plume  said. 

She  said  that  the  coalition  is  appealing  to  Indian  tribes,  organizations 
and  families  to  attend  a three-day  strategic  planning  meeting  to  be  held 
the  last  week  in  February  in  the  Black  Hills.  Delegations  from  Oklahoma, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
tribes  will  meet  later  to  develop  strategies  to  block  further  development. 

"There  are  other  activities  that  we  consider  desecration  in  the  works. 
That  includes  a road  and  a building  of  an  amphitheater  and  the  annual 
motorcycle  rally,"  White  Plume  said. 

She  said  that  beyond  the  environmental  significance  of  the  geographic 
landmark  is  the  spiritual  wealth  and  connection  of  ancient  civilizations. 

"Every  Indian  tribe  has  its  own  creation  story,  and  for  the  Lakota 
people.  Bear  Butte  was  a place  to  meet  every  fall  in  the  autumn  equinox," 
she  said. 

"It's  a spiritual  place  for  us  that  we  need  to  defend  before  it's 
totally  destroyed,"  she  said. 

For  information  and  meeting  location,  contact  Debra  White  Plume  at  455- 
2155,  455-2108  or  www.bringbacktheway.com. 

White  Plume  said  it  was  where  the  Lakota  people  did  their  planning  for 
the  coming  generation.  It  also  was  a place  to  have  meetings  to  make 
decisions  on  how  to  protect  themselves.  In  light  of  these  traditions,  the 
Pine  Ridge  delegations  will  include  medicine  men  and  spiritual  leaders 
taking  part  at  the  coalition's  February  meeting,  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Petitioners  want  to  split  S.D.  county 
February  16,  2006 

MITCHELL  (AP)  - Petitions  are  circulating  that  call  for  creating  two 
counties  out  of  California-shaped  Charles  Mix  County  in  southern  South 
Dakota,  and  one  activist  wonders  if  race  is  at  the  heart  of  the  move. 

The  dividing  line  proposed  in  the  petition  coincides  with  where  Charles 
Mix  County  borders  the  Yankton  Indian  Reservation,  said  Charon  Asetoyer, 
executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Women's  Health  Education 
Resource  Center  in  Lake  Andes.  She  said  she  doesn't  believe  that  is  an 
accident . 

The  timing  of  the  petition  - after  Charles  Mix  County  lost  a lawsuit 
that  alleged  that  the  current  county  commissioner  districts  harmed 
American  Indians'  voting  rights  - says  it  all,  she  said.  The  suit  accused 
the  county  of  diluting  voting  districts. 

The  petition  calls  for  placing  11  townships  in  the  northern  portion  into 
a proposed  new  Hill  County  and  leaving  the  rest  in  Charles  Mix  County. 
Platte  and  Geddes  would  be  in  the  new  county,  and  Lake  Andes,  Wagner  and 
Marty,  headquarters  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  would  remain  in  Charles 
Mix  County. 

Signatures  from  15  percent  of  the  county's  registered  voters  are  needed 
on  the  petitions  for  the  Charles  Mix  County  Commission  to  "submit  the 
question  of  the  division  of  a county  to  the  voters  in  the  county  at  the 
next  general-election,"  state  law  says. 

The  petition  must  be  filed  with  the  county  auditor  no  later  than  the 
first  Monday  in  Duly  of  any  general  election  year. 

Geddes  landowner  Wally  Dohnson  said  he  knows  who  is  circulating  the 
petition . 

"I  know,  but  I can't  tell  you,"  he  said.  "It  was  basically  started  to 
test  the  water.  The  main  reason  the  person  started  it  was  they  wanted  to 
get  it  out  in  the  open  ...  so  someone  will  notice  it." 

The  petition  has  been  left  out  in  public  places  since  early  this  month. 
Bruce  Bakken,  a former  county  commissioner,  dropped  off  a copy  of  the 
petition  at  the  Platte  Enterprise  newspaper,  editor  Ralph  Nachtigal  said. 

"All  kinds  of  people  have  said  they  would  sign  it,  but  no  one  will 
circulate  it,"  Nachtigal  said. 

In  October,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Lawrence  Piersol  of  Sioux  Falls  ruled 
that  the  existing  county  commissioner  districts  are  unconstitutional 
because  the  deviation  in  the  population  of  the  three  districts  is  too 
great . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Turbine  makes  good  on  broken  promise 
By  LAUREN  DONOVAN 
Bismarck  Tribune 
February  15,  2006 

FORT  BERTHOLD  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Change  is  blowing  in  Indian  Country, 
going  around  and  around  and  around. 

Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  home  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes, 
went  on  line  with  its  first  of  hopefully  dozens  of  wind  turbines  last  week. 
It's  a small  start  to  go  around  to  an  old  promise  made  and  broken  back 


in  the  '40s. 

The  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  were  promised  free  electricity  in 
exchange  for  giving  up  25  percent  of  all  the  land  needed  for  the  permanent 
flood  of  Garrison  Dam,  a hydropower  project. 

Chairman  Tex  Hall  said  the  promise  of  free  power  was  made  in  1948 
negotiations  and  taken  back  by  Congress  in  1949. 

The  turbine  in  the  hills  above  Four  Bears  village  is  the  beginning  of 
making  it  good,  anyway,  even  if  they  have  to  do  it  themselves. 

This  first  turbine  is  small  in  stature  and  output,  by  turbine  standards. 
It  generates  66  kilowatts,  compared  to  the  standard  1.5  megawatts.  Still 
it  makes  enough  electricity  to  light  up  45  homes,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  4 Bears  Casino. 

McKenzie  Electric  Power  Cooperative  is  buying  the  wind  electricity  for  2 
5 cents  a kilowatt,  plugging  it  into  a nearby  transformer,  and  selling 
electricity  back  for  6.5  cents  a kilowatt. 

Terry  Fredericks,  of  Twin  Buttes,  heads  up  the  reservation's  wind 
development  project. 

He  said  the  tribes'  goal  is  to  offset  the  entire  reservation's 
electrical  consumption  with  wind  energy. 

The  homes,  businesses  and  ranches  on  the  reservation  require  between 
eight  and  10  megawatts  of  electricity. 

Since  wind  energy  sells  for  one-third  of  what  electricity  costs,  the 
reservation  would  have  to  develop  three  times  more  wind  megawatts  than  it 
consumes  to  get  a full  financial  offset. 

Fredericks  said  the  wind  energy  revenue  from  McKenzie  Electric  can  be 
used  for  the  good  of  the  tribal  members. 

For  now,  it  amounts  to  "a  few  thousands,  nothing  big,  but  it's  a start," 
he  said. 

Two  wind  studies  will  determine  where  on  the  reservation  is  the  best 
site  or  sites  to  develop  30  megawatts  of  wind  energy. 

Fredericks  said  the  studies  are  zeroing  in  near  Parshall  and  Twin  Buttes 
based  on  known  wind  data. 

He  said  the  important  part  of  the  first  turbine  was  developing  the 
necessary  relationships  with  power  purchasers,  consultants  and  suppliers 
Distributed  Generation  of  Colorado  and  Integrity  Wind,  as  well  as  the 
Inter-Tribal  Council  on  Utility  Policy. 

Hall  said  Fredericks  cut  through  many  layers  of  red  tape  to  finally  get 
the  turbine  up  and  running. 

"We  wanted  to  demonstrate  as  a nation  that  we  can  get  electricity  from 
the  wind,"  Hall  said.  "Now  we  can  move  on  to  the  next  phase." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribes  oppose  more  CBM  drilling 
By  Gazette  News  Services 
February  16,  2006 

CHEYENNE  - The  Northern  Arapaho  and  Eastern  Shoshone  tribes  have  decided 
not  to  pursue  more  coalbed  methane  drilling  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation . 

Tribal  officials  had  announced  plans  for  more  than  300  wells  on  the 
reservation.  But  they  reconsidered  and  recently  signed  a resolution 
against  any  further  development.  The  document  was  filed  at  the  regional 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  office  in  Billings. 

"Right  now  it  is  a resource  that  we  could  use,  but  we  would  like  to 
become  experts  in  the  field  of  coalbed  methane,"  said  Norman  Willow,  a 


Northern  Arapaho  Business  Council  member. 

"We  don't  want  to  rush  into  it  like  other  people  did." 

Coalbed  methane  is  a natural  gas  found  in  seams  of  coal.  Since  drilling 
started  in  Wyoming  in  1987,  the  industry  has  grown  quickly  and  the  state 
now  has  nearly  14,000  wells. 

The  reservation's  first  well  was  drilled  in  May  as  part  of  a Devon 
Energy  pilot  project.  The  reservation ' s Riverton  Dome  formation  now  has  12 
coalbed  methane  wells  sunk  into  it. 

The  wells  are  virtually  dormant  now  because  Devon  has  no  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  21,000  gallons  of  water  brought  to  the  surface  by  each  well  each 
day. 

Had  the  company  deemed  the  field  worth  further  investment,  it  planned  to 
drill  up  to  336  wells  40-80  acres  apart  to  extract  the  methane. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Navajos,  N.M.  eye  tax  cuts  for  power  plant 
By  lesse  Harlan  Alderman  | Herald  Staff  Writer 
February  16,  2006 

A set  of  multi-million-dollar  tax  breaks  are  gaining  momentum  in  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  for  the  company  building  a $2. 
2 billion  coal-fired  power  plant  on  tribal  land  near  Shiprock,  N.M.  Desert 
Rock  Power  Plant  tax  breaks. 

The  Desert  Rock  Power  Plant  is  a $2.2  billion  coal-fired  facility  slated 
for  construction  by  the  international  energy  firm  Sithe  Global.  The  plant 
would  lie  on  the  Navajo  Nation  near  Shiprock,  N.M.  Its  primary  clients 
will  be  the  rapidly  growing  cities  of  Phoenix  and  Las  Vegas.  Recently,  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  considered  packages  that 
would  grant  the  power  plant  significant  tax  breaks. 

New  Mexico 

The  state  would  issue  a 10  percent  or  $60  million  tax-credit  for  the  40- 
year  life  of  the  power  plant.  The  state  will  receive  about  $600  million 
tax  revenues  with  90  percent  going  into  the  General  Fund  and  10  percent 
funneled  to  small  municipalities  in  the  form  of  grants. 

Status:  Passed  House;  could  face  opposition  in  Senate. 

Navajo  Nation 

A deal  between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  Sithe  Global  sets  a tax-payment 
plan,  in  lieu  of  property  and  business  tax  rates  defined  in  the  Navajo  Tax 
Code.  It  guarantees  at  least  $530  million  to  the  tribe  over  30  years. 

* During  the  four-year  construction  phase,  which  could  begin  in  2007, 

Sithe  will  pay  $12.6  million  instead  of  $86  million. 

* In  the  first  10  years  of  operation,  2011  through  2020,  Sithe  will  pay 
the  tribe  $164.5  million  instead  of  $657  million. 

* In  the  next  15  years,  2021  through  2036,  Sithe  will  pay  the  tribe  $354 
million  instead  of  $897  million. 

Status:  Unanimously  approved  by  the  five-member  Navajo  Tax  Commission. 
Faces  vote  from  88-member  Navajo  Tribal  Council. 

On  Wednesday  in  Santa  Fe,  the  New  Mexico  Senate  considered  an  omnibus 
tax  package  that  includes  about  $60  million  in  tax  relief  for  Sithe  Global, 
the  international  energy  firm  developing  the  proposed  Desert  Rock  Power 
Plant  with  the  Navajo  Nation's  Dine'  Power  Authority. 

The  New  Mexico  House  overwhelmingly  passed  the  Sithe  tax  credit.  Today 
is  the  last  day  of  New  Mexico's  legislative  session  and  the  final 


opportunity  for  senators  to  debate  and  vote  on  the  Sithe  tax  break. 

Some  state  senators  have  threatened  to  sink  the  tax  cut. 

The  tax  breaks  are  escalating  the  fight  among  Navajos  in  the  remote 
stretch  of  desert  known  by  some  locals  as  "Cancer  Alley."  Desert  Rock 
would  be  the  third  coal-fired  facility  in  a 45-mile  stretch  of  reservation 
south  of  Farmington. 

The  1, 500-megawatt  coal  plant  is  slated  for  construction  as  early  as 
next  year  on  580  acres  of  Navajo  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  BHP-Billiton 
coal  mine  near  Nenahnezad,  south  of  Shiprock.  Durango  environmentalists 
say  pollution  from  the  plant  will  sock  against  the  San  Duan  Mountains  and 
hover  over  the  region. 

The  proposed  state  tax  breaks  come  days  after  the  Navajo  Tax  Commission 
released  details  of  a separate  tax  plan  struck  with  Sithe  Global.  Under 
the  30-year  payment  plan,  Sithe  Global  will  pump  about  $530  million  into 
the  impoverished  tribe's  coffers. 

Those  payments  would  come  in  lieu  of  Navajo  Nation  property  and  business 
taxes,  said  Mark  Graham,  executive  director  of  the  tax  commission.  Under 
current  tribal  statutes,  Sithe  Global  would  pay  about  $1.6  billion  during 
the  first  25  years  of  the  plant  - almost  three  times  more  than  the 
proposed  tax  plan. 

"We  really  tried  to  reduce  that  tax  burden  to  bring  Sithe  Global  here," 
Graham  said,  adding  that  the  Navajo  Nation  taxes  natural  resource-based 
businesses  at  rates  three  times  higher  than  most  Western  states. 

The  deal  still  faces  approval  by  the  88-member  Navajo  Council,  which 
meets  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  But  the  $530  million  figure  is  already  roiling 
Desert  Rock  opponents. 

The  Four  Corners  Power  Plant  and  San  Duan  Generating  Station  are  among 
the  nation's  50  dirtiest  in  terms  of  carbon-dioxide  and  mercury  emissions. 
The  Four  Corners  plant  ranks  first  in  nitrogen-oxide  emissions,  according 
to  the  Center  for  Environmental  Integrity  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Developers  tout  the  plant's  plans  to  employ  a super-critical  boiler  and 
other  state-of-the-art  technology  that  will  make  Desert  Rock  the  "cleanest 
coal-burning  plant"  in  the  country. 

Currently,  a yellow-brown  film  hangs  over  the  sprawling  red-rock 
landscape,  and  the  thought  of  more  pollution  clouds  has  a growing  number 
of  Navajos  chanting  "Dooda,"  the  Navajo  word  meaning  "no."  Sarah  lane 
White,  a Navajo  in  Shiprock  and  president  of  the  Dooda  Desert  Rock 
Committee,  lashed  out  Wednesday  at  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley. 

She  rejected  the  president's  oft-repeated  argument  that  the  plant  will 
create  hundreds  of  jobs  on  the  rugged  and  remote  Navajo  land  of  northern 
New  Mexico. 

"If  you  don't  have  the  brain  to  be  a leader,  you  feel  this  is  the  only 
way  out  for  your  people,"  she  said.  "But  at  the  same  time,  you  are  selling 
out  your  people,  your  land  and  your  heritage.  Of  course,  we're  cash-poor, 
but  that's  the  way  this  company  is  taking  advantage  of  us. 

"It's  like  throwing  a bone  at  a starving  dog,"  she  added. 

She  also  blasted  New  Mexico  legislators,  saying  the  tax  breaks 
shortchange  small  cities  most  in  need  of  state  funds. 

But  the  tax-credit's  state  Flouse  sponsor.  Rep.  Thomas  C.  Taylor,  R- 
Farmington,  countered  that  the  coal-burning  plant  will  bring  money  and 
jobs  to  the  Navajo  chapters  that  encircle  his  district. 

"Anything  that  benefits  them  also  benefits  surrounding  communities,"  he 
said . 

At  issue  is  dual-taxation.  Because  Sithe  will  pay  state  and  the  Navajo 
Nation  taxes,  the  company  needs  to  be  relieved  of  certain  tax  burdens, 
said  Frank  Maisano,  a Sithe  spokesman  in  Washington. 

If  Sithe  were  subject  to  the  tribe's  Tax  Code,  he  said,  the  company 
would  be  forced  to  scrap  the  plant  proposal.  The  Navajo  Nation  devised  tax 
rates  based  on  "convenience  stores"  and  "mom-and-pop"  groceries,  he  said. 

"This  is  not  a two-thirds  cut,"  Maisano  said.  "We  had  to  restructure  the 
entire  system  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  project.  This  is  a $2.2 
billion  facility.  The  Navajo  Nation  never  contemplated  a project  this 
size. " 

The  Sithe-Navajo  agreement  guarantees  the  tribe  will  be  paid  at  least  2. 
9 percent  of  Desert  Rock's  annual  revenue.  The  pact  also  ensures  that 


Sithe  will  pay  at  least  90  percent  of  the  average  tax  rates  paid  by  other 
similar  coal  plants  in  the  Four  Corners  states,  said  Tom  Johns,  Sithe' s 
vice  president  for  development. 

Desert  Rock  brings  more  than  tax  money,  Johns  said.  The  plant  will 
generate  an  annual  $50  million  for  the  tribe  in  taxes,  coal  royalties, 
water  payments  and  other  fees.  To  win  the  benefits,  he  said,  the  company 
is  asking  to  pay  a fair  share  of  taxes. 

"If  we  had  to  pay  two  or  three  times  more  than  a surrounding 
jurisdiction,"  he  said,  "we'd  just  go  somewhere  else." 
jalderman@durangoherald . com 
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Tribes  honor  warriors 

Cherokees  seek  out  veterans,  Navajos  remember  fallen  solider 
Native  American  Times 
February  16,  2006 

Two  of  the  largest  tribes  in  the  country  are  honoring  military  veterans. 

In  the  Midwest,  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  is  putting  out  a call 
for  all  Cherokee  citizens  who  are  currently  active  in  the  military  and 
those  who  have  served  in  the  past  from  all  branches  of  service,  the  tribe 
reports . 

Honorees  will  be  invited  to  attend  a monthly  tribal  council  meeting  at 
which  time  they  will  be  officially  honored  for  their  service  to  the 
country. 

The  program  was  started  last  summer  by  Deputy  Chief  Joe  Grayson  in  an 
effort  to  honor  one  active  service  individual  and  one  veteran  each  month 
at  the  Tribal  Council  meeting.  Veterans  of  WWII  will  be  recognized  first, 
and  honorees  will  proceed  through  time  to  the  most  recent  service. 

If  you  know  a Cherokee  citizen  that  you  would  like  to  honor  or  for  more 
information,  contact  Paulette  Thomas  at  pthomas@cherokee.org  or  by  phone 
at  (918)  453-5000  ext.  5541. 

In  the  Southwest,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  presented  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  with  the  Navajo  Medal  of  Honor. 

Navajo  officials  say  they  awarded  the  medal  in  honor  of  Sgt.  Clifton 
Yazzie.  Yazzie  had  been  on  his  second  tour  in  Iraq  when  a roadside  bomb 
detonated  near  his  Humvee.  Three  other  soldiers  were  also  killed  in  the 
attack.  Yazzie  would  have  turned  24  on  Feb.  20.  His  21-year-old  wife  was 
named  Michelle.  The  couple  had  two  children,  Chaynitta,  3,  and  Cayden,  18 
months.  Yazzie  is  the  seventh  Navajo  warrior  to  die  while  fighting  in  Iraq. 

On  hearing  the  news  of  his  death,  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  of  Window 
Rock  issued  a statement. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  is  once  again  in  a state  of  mourning  with  the  loss  of 
a fallen  hero,"  said  council  speaker  Lawrence  Morgan.  "We  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  daily  sacrifices  of  all  our  Soldiers  as  they  perform  their 
duties  in  defense  of  our  great  country,  as  well  as  our  own  Navajo  Nation. 
Let  us  remain  vigilant  in  our  prayers  for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  and 
their  families." 

The  award  bestowed  on  the  101st  Airborne  Division  is  usually  reserved 
for  returning  military  personnel  and  veterans  who  are  Navajo.  The  101st  is 
the  first  division  to  receive  the  medal. 

"In  our  culture  and  tradition  that  the  Medal  of  Valor  is  given  to  those 
that  go  on  living  and  it  is  truly  Indian  in  every  respect,"  said  the 
tribe's  Angela  Nez.  "It  represents  the  sacredness  of  life  and  it  is 
dedicated  to  service  and  valor  - that  is  why  we  are  giving  it  to  the  101st 
Airborne  Division." 


Lieutenant  Col.  Jackie  Russell,  101st  near  detachment  commander, 
accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of  Ma j . Gen.  Tomas  Turner,  commanding  general 
of  the  division,  and  promised  it  would  be  displayed  in  a place  of  honor 
inside  the  installation  headquarters. 

"The  medal  honors  service  in  defense  of  our  land  and  its  people,"  Nez 
said.  "The  council  expresses  its  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  valiant 
service  given  by  all  of  the  soldiers  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  To 
them  we  are  forever  grateful." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Bank  ponders  how  to  serve  all  Indians 

The  new  chief  of  the  Native  American  Bank  wants  to  broaden 
into  venture  capital  and  add  more  branches. 

By  Aldo  Svaldi 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

February  19,  2006 

J.D.  Colbert,  Chickasaw/Creek,  new  president  and  chief  executive  of  the 
Native  American  Bank,  wants  the  bank  to  add  more  branches  and  be  a bigger 
force  in  Indian  country.  (Post  / Brian  Brainerd) 

The  new  president  and  chief  executive  of  the  Native  American  Bank  wants 
the  Denver  financial  institution  to  live  up  to  the  mission  its  name 
implies  - a bank  run  by  American  Indians  for  Indians  of  all  bands  and 
tribes . 

"I  feel  like  I am  the  last  missing  piece  to  facilitate  it  becoming  a 
true  Native  American  bank,"  D.D.  Colbert  said. 

About  20  primarily  Western  and  Alaskan  tribes  back  the  bank,  which  got 
its  start  in  2001  with  a $12.5  million  investment  and  a goal  of  funneling 
capital  and  promoting  economic  development  across  Indian  country. 

The  tribes  are  betting  that  Colbert,  one  of  only  a handful  of  American 
Indian  bankers  in  the  country,  is  the  person  who  can  make  it  happen. 

So  how  does  Colbert  plan  to  take  a small  $63  million  bank  at  999  18th  St. 
with  two  branches  in  Montana  and  give  it  a reach  that  affects  lives  from 
rural  reservations  to  more  heavily  populated  native  communities  across  the 
West? 

"There  are  certain  services  we  can  provide  from  a distance,"  Colbert 
said.  "But  we  can't  fully  reach  our  potential  unless  we  have  a presence." 

Colbert  wants  the  bank  to  add  more  branches  in  a variety  of  places, 
which  will  require  buying  other  banks  or  launching  bank  charters  in  other 
states . 

Fie  also  wants  to  see  the  bank,  which  primarily  provides  small-business 
and  tribal-enterprise  loans,  broaden  into  other  financial  services, 
including  venture  capital  and  captive  insurance. 

"We  have  an  opportunity  as  time  goes  on  to  be  a fully  diversified 
financial-services  organization,  more  than  just  a bank." 

To  achieve  those  goals,  the  bank  needs  more  capital,  and  that  will 
require  bringing  in  other  tribes  as  investors. 

"We  not  only  want  their  equity,  but  we  want  to  be  their  bank,"  he  said. 

Colbert,  who  is  Chickasaw  and  Creek,  grew  up  in  Oklahoma.  Fie  helped  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  start  Bank2,  an  Oklahoma  City  bank  where  he  worked  before 
taking  the  job  in  Denver. 

Fie  has  worked  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  loan  guarantee  program, 
visiting  more  than  50  reservations,  and  founded  the  North  American  Native 
Bankers  Association  to  bring  tribally  owned  banks  together. 

Although  his  Oklahoma  connections  aren't  why  Colbert  was  hired,  they  are 


something  the  bank's  board  hopes  he  can  use  to  grow  the  bank. 

"He  is  well  known  there,  and  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  use  his 
expertise,"  said  board  member  Lewis  Anderson,  president  and  chief 
executive  of  the  Woodlands  National  Bank  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
in  Onamia,  Minn. 

Native  American  Bank  offers  an  attractive  option  for  tribes  that  would 
like  to  get  into  financial  services  but  fear  going  it  in  on  their  own, 
said  Taylor  Keen,  a business  acquisitions  official  for  the  Cherokee  Nation 
in  Tulsa. 

"D.D.  is  very  well  liked  here  in  Oklahoma.  He  is  an  established  voice 
and  well  respected  within  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  Oklahoma,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Beautiful  country  still  not  the  land  of  a free  people 
Bismarck  Tribune 

By  LAUREN  DONOVBy  LAUREN  DONOVAN 
February  19,  2006 

FORT  BERTHOLD  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - People  who  live  on  the  reservation 
live  in  some  of  North  Dakota's  most  wide  open  and  beautiful  places,  but 
they  still  don't  have  the  right  to  free  speech. 

If  a tribal  official  wrongs  them,  the  judge  is  someone  appointed  by  that 
same  official. 

In  a culturally  complex  society,  they  don't  have  the  right  to  free 
exercise  of  religion. 

It  is  a great  irony  that  these  members  of  a sovereign  nation  are  far 
less  free  inside  their  nation  than  outside. 

And  it  is  another  irony,  almost  an  insult,  that  they  are  not  even 
citizens  of  their  nation.  They  are  members,  as  if  their  country  were  Sam's 
Club,  or  the  American  Legion. 

It  just  isn't  right  anymore,  say  some  elders  and  members  of  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes. 

It's  time  for  a new  constitution. 

A constitution  revision  committee  has  been  at  work  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  a proposed  new  constitution  has  been  discussed  at  25  public 
meetings  around  the  reservation  in  recent  weeks. 

The  committee  hopes  to  bring  it  to  a vote  before  the  September  primary 
election . 

They  say  it's  time  for  a Bill  of  Rights  that  guarantees  essential  rights, 
like  free  speech,  a speedy  , and  protection  against  unreasonable  search 
and  seizures. 

It's  time  for  a constitution  that  divides  government  into  three  separate 
but  equal  branches  - an  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  - like  we  all 
memorized  in  elementary  school. 

It's  a system  that  provides  checks  and  balances,  so  that  a grievance 
against  a tribal  councilman,  for  example,  would  not  be  adjudicated  by  a 
judge  appointed  by  and  beholden  to  that  tribal  councilman. 

The  new  constitution  would  change  their  very  name.  The  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  would  officially  become  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation. 

They  already  answer  the  phone  that  way  at  the  tribal  administration 
offices  at  New  Town. 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  has  operated  under  a boilerplate 
constitution  since  1936.  It  was  written  for  them  and  for  all  tribes  by  the 
Department  of  Interior,  along  with  a corporate  charter,  under  authority  of 


the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934. 

Tribal  Chairman  Tex  Hall  said  the  old  document  doesn't  fit  anymore.  It's 
like  a grown  man  on  his  childhood  pony,  ill  fitting  and  painful  for  the 
long  ride. 

The  tribes  have  come  a long  way  since  those  days  in  1936,  when  they 
handled  $4,000  in  money  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  today,  when 
the  council  oversees  a $47  million  budget,  the  size  of  the  city  of  Minot's 

Hall  said  they  also  have  come  a long  way  since  the  time  when  the  tribal 
council  should  be  able  to  micromanage  every  area  of  the  tribe's  business, 
right  down  to  hiring  the  last  clerk  and  secretary. 

"We  don't  have  time  to  do  that  anymore,"  he  said. 

The  old  boilerplate  constitution  didn't  envision  a modern  tribe, 
vigorously  engaged  in  casino  operations,  with  contracts  for  everything 
from  employment  to  construction  to  water  pipelines,  to  economic 
development  and  health  and  education. 

The  tribes  weren't  quite  the  "children  of  the  great  white  father"  of 
earlier  treaty  language,  yet  it  was  hardly  realized  what  they  would  become 

What  they  would  become,  in  terms  of  self-direction,  changed  in  the  mid- 
'70s,  when  Congress  passed  a law  that  allowed  the  tribes  to  enter  into 
contracts  themselves  for  goods  and  services. 

Until  then,  all  that  business  had  been  handled  by  various  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  agencies. 

The  new  constitution  would  allow  tribal  citizens  the  opportunity  to 
elect  a president,  vice  president  and  legislature,  as  well  as  a supreme 
court . 

The  office  of  president  would  be  what's  known  now  as  chairman. 

The  president  would  function  similarly  to  a governor,  or  U.S.  president, 
in  that  he  or  she  would  head  the  executive  branch  and  his  or  her  only 
influence  over  the  legislative  branch  would  be  through  veto  power,  which 
the  legislature  could  override. 

The  vice  president,  also  elected  at  large,  would  preside  over  the 
legislature,  vote  in  case  of  a tie  and  fill  in  were  the  president  to  die, 
become  incapacitated,  or  to  be  impeached. 

The  new  constitution  sets  out  terms  of  office  - four  years,  except  for 
judges,  who  serve  six. 

As  importantly,  it  gives  tribal  citizens  the  right  to  impeach  the 
president  and  recall  elected  officials.  It  also  gives  them  the  right  to 
refer  legislation  to  a popular  vote. 

"This  is  the  first  complete  revision  in  tribal  history,"  said  Hall. 

"It's  a complete  overhaul." 

The  old  constitution  was  amended  seven  times,  the  last  time  in  1986, 
when  two  council  members  from  each  district  were  reduced  to  one. 

The  new  constitution  proposes  to  go  back  to  two  representatives  from 
five  of  the  districts,  and  three  representatives  from  the  New  Town 
district  because  its  population  exceeds  750.  The  number  of  representatives 
from  a district  would  not  exceed  three  but  would  be  increased  anytime  any 
district  reached  that  population  number. 

The  district  representatives  would  serve  as  the  legislature,  which  could 
meet  for  six  months  annually,  including  for  legislative  committee  meetings 

Hall  said  some  tribal  council  members  resist  the  idea  of  being  in 
session,  as  opposed  to  full-time  officers  on  full-time  salary. 

Tribal  attorney  Tom  Fredericks  said  the  tribes'  budget  for  governance  is 
around  $1.5  million  now. 

The  new  constitution  would  require  a balanced  budget  and  also  creates  an 
ethics  committee. 

The  constitution  revision  is  the  result  of  a push  by  some  of  the  elders, 
who  got  the  wheels  turning  and  since  have  been  surveyed  and  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  make  the  change.  Hall  said. 

That's  different  than  some  of  the  feedback  from  tribal  members,  who  not 
only  think  the  old  constitution  was  written  by  their  elders,  instead  of  by 
bureaucrats  in  the  Interior,  but  also  believe  it's  worked  well  enough,  so 
why  change  now. 

Hall  said  the  new  constitution  "would  bring  accountability  to  the 
government,"  something  tribal  citizens,  as  it  were,  hardly  have  the  tools 
to  bring  about  now. 


Fredericks  said  the  new  constitution  would  do  away  with  the  present 
"spoils"  system.  Under  it,  tribal  councilmen  know  who  supported  them  in 
elections  and  have  the  power  to  reward  them. 

Fredericks  said  there  would  be  more  transparency  in  government  on  the 
reservation  and  citizens  would  have  the  right  to  be  part  of  the  process, 
at  events  like  legislative  budget  hearings. 

"The  most  important  thing  is  that  it  gives  the  power  back  to  the 
people,"  Fredericks  said. 

The  next  60  days  are  critical. 

A final  version  of  the  revised  constitution  should  be  approved  next 
month.  It  could  then  be  presented  to  the  tribal  council  in  April. 

If  five  councilmen  - two-thirds  of  the  present  seven  - vote  in  favor  of 
the  constitution,  it  will  go  to  the  Department  of  Interior  for  what's 
called  a "secretarial  election."  That's  a mail-out  ballot  to  all  legible 
voters . 

If  there  aren't  enough  votes  on  the  council,  the  issue  could  be  referred 
for  a secretarial  election  by  petition  of  10  percent  of  eligible  voters. 

In  either  case,  the  constitution  election  must  involve  30  percent  of 
eligible  voters  and  the  question  must  pass  by  a simple  majority. 

Fredericks  said  the  committee  would  like  to  hold  the  constitution 
election  this  summer,  so  that  the  September  primary  election  ballot  would 
reflect  the  changes  in  representation. 

The  intent  is  to  have  the  new  constitution  go  into  effect  this  year,  and 
the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation 
would  start  in  January. 

Fredericks  said  he  believes  that  if  the  measure  gets  to  the  people,  it 
will  pass. 

"We're  going  to  give  it  our  best  shot,"  he  said.  "It  really  gives  the 
people  more  authority."  He  also  thinks  it  will  end  the  cycle  of  spoils  and 
suffering  that  have  accompanied  elections  in  the  past. 

Hall  said  he's  worried  that  more  than  two  years  of  work  and  energy  will 
be  wasted,  if  the  constitutional  revision  doesn't  pass  the  council  or 
reach  the  people  for  a vote. 

"That  would  take  the  wind  out  of  this  sail,"  he  said. 
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Tribe  will  look  for  other  ways  to  ban  offensive  mascots 
February  16,  2006 

OMAHA,  Neb.  (AP)  - The  Winnebago  Tribe  will  consider  other  options  in  its 
efforts  to  ban  American  Indian-themed  mascots  from  Nebraska  high  schools, 
after  the  Nebraska  School  Activities  Association  said  it  cannot  force  the 
schools  to  remove  mascots.  Fred  Williams,  superintendent  for  the  Winnebago 
Public  Schools,  said  Thursday  he  was  not  disappointed  by  the  NSAA's 
decision  because  there  are  other  options. 

Williams  said  36  to  38  Nebraska  high  schools  use  mascots  that  are 
degrading  to  American  Indians,  and  the  Winnebago  tribe  wants  them  banned. 

So  the  tribe  started  with  the  NSAA,  which  met  on  Wednesday  to  discuss  the 
issue . 

Its  decision:  "The  board  has  no  authority  to  tell  a school  that  they 
have  to  take  mascots  off  their  uniforms,  their  gym  floors  or  off  the  walls 
of  their  schools,"  said  Jim  Tenopir,  executive  director  for  the  NSAA. 

The  other  two  options,  Williams  said,  would  be  to  present  the  issue  to 
the  state  Board  of  Education  or  seek  action  from  the  state  Legislature. 


A representative  for  the  Board  of  Education  representative  said  Thursday 
that  it  would  welcome  the  presentation  of  the  issue  but  needs  to  research 
further  to  understand  the  legal  boundaries  of  the  board. 

The  tribe  hopes  state  decision-makers  will  see  that  the  mascots  are 
offensive. 

"My  personal  feeling  is,  if  the  mascot  is  anything  that  would  be 
degrading  to  a population,  then  I don't  think  it  should  be  used,"  Williams 
said . 

For  example,  schools  that  use  the  word  "Indians"  could  be  changed  to  a 
name  such  as  "Eagles,"  he  said. 

Winnebago's  own  mascot  is  the  Indians,  and  Williams  said  the  school 
should  be  prepared  to  be  included  in  the  ban,  even  though  it  is  about  98 
percent  American  Indian. 

"There  are  still  some  Caucasians,"  he  said. 

The  tribe  has  been  discussing  the  ban  request  for  more  than  a year. 

At  the  college  level,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
decreed  last  August  that  member  colleges  would  not  be  allowed  to  use 
American  Indian  nicknames  or  mascots  in  NCAA  tournaments. 

It  further  ruled  that  any  college  retaining  the  name  by  the  beginning  of 
February  could  not  display  the  image  at  any  postseason  tournament  and 
would  be  barred  from  hosting  postseason  competition. 

Three  schools  - the  Florida  State  Seminoles,  Central  Michigan  Chippewas 
and  Utah  Utes  - were  allowed  to  keep  their  names  and  imagery  because  of 
support  from  local  American  Indian  tribes. 

Indian  mascots  have  also  been  an  issue  at  high  schools  across  the  nation. 
In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the  state  schools  superintendent  sent  letters 
to  39  Wisconsin  school  districts  asking  them  to  drop  American  Indian  names, 
mascots  and  logos. 

The  Winnebago  school  board  will  meet  Friday  to  discuss  further  options, 
and  a member  of  the  tribal  council  will  be  present,  Williams  said. 
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Success:  EDUCATION:  16  American  Indian  Students  Advance  to  a 
National  Science  and  Engineering  Fair. 

By  Steve  Kuchera,  Duluth  News-Tribune,  Minn. 

Feb.  11  - Nearly  60  American  Indian  students  gathered  at  Fond  du  Lac 
Tribal  and  Community  College  on  Friday  to  showcase  their  science  expertise. 

The  students,  ranging  from  grades  5 through  12,  had  advanced  from  their 
home  schools  to  attend  the  college's  second  American  Indian  Science  Fair. 

By  fair's  end,  judges  had  selected  16  to  attend  the  National  American 
Indian  Science  and  Engineering  Fair  March  23-25  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

"It's  really  exciting  to  see  all  these  students  involved  in  science," 

Fond  du  Lac  college  biology  instructor  and  fair  judge  lay  Sandal  said.  "As 
a nation  we  need  to  encourage  science.  This  is  a great  way  to  do  it." 

Teresa  Gomez,  deputy  director  with  the  American  Indian  Science  and 
Engineering  Society,  would  agree.  The  society  began  the  national  science 
fair  18  years  ago  as  a way  to  help  attract  Indians  to  science  and 
engineering  fields. 

"Less  than  1 percent  of  American  Indians  are  receiving  advanced  degrees 
in  science  and  engineering,"  she  said.  "As  far  as  the  work  force  is 
concerned,  we  comprise  much  less  than  1 percent  of  the  professionals  in 
science  and  engineering." 

According  to  the  2000  census,  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  make 
upl  percent  of  the  nation's  population. 


"The  science  fair  is  a great  opportunity  to  showcase  the  scientific 
research  American  Indian  students  are  pursuing  and  also  to  encourage  them 
to  continue  thinking  about  science  and  research/'  Gomez  said. 

Several  local  students  who  have  attended  the  national  fair  were  at 
Friday's  event. 

Aurelia  DeNasha,  a 10th  grader  at  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe  School,  attended 
the  national  fair  twice.  Last  year  she  was  one  of  eight  Indian  high  school 
students  who  advanced  to  the  international  science  fair. 

"She  has  set  a standard  for  all  the  other  students,"  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe 
School  science  teacher  Leslie  Hoffman  said. 

DeNasha  raised  that  standard  Friday,  winning  a third  trip  to  the 
national  fair. 

"You  can't  exactly  lose  enthusiasm  for  going  to  nationals  ...  and  a 
bunch  of  my  friends  are  getting  to  go,  too,"  DeNasha  said.  "Nationals  is 
an  amazing  experience.  You  get  to  see  all  there  is  to  do  in  science." 

DeNasha,  who  would  like  to  become  a biologist,  qualified  with  an 
examination  of  various  aspects  of  the  relationships  between  muskrats  and 
wild  rice. 

With  the  poise  and  articulation  of  an  experienced  researcher,  she 
described  the  project's  evolution  from  an  examination  of  muskrats  and 
nutrient  cycles  to  the  rats'  choice  of  plants  in  building  their  lodges  to 
how  the  mammal's  activities  can  affect  fish. 

"Each  year  I branch  out  to  another  aspect,"  she  said.  "This  year  I 
decided  to  branch  out  to  lake  fish.  I plan  on  continuing  this  project  all 
through  high  school." 

DeNasha  was  one  of  57  students  from  Fond  du  Lac  Ojibwe,  Cloquet  middle 
and  high  schools,  and  Cotton  and  Greenway  schools  attending  Friday's  fair. 
Judges  selected  16  to  attend  the  national  fair  and  another  10  to  display 
their  projects  at  the  Science  Museum  of  Minnesota  in  St.  Paul. 

Cori  Sullivan  attended  the  national  fair  two  years  ago,  taking  third  in 
her  division  with  a project  that  examined  the  germination  rates  of  corn  in 
untreated  soil,  in  soil  treated  with  commercial  fertilizers  and  soil 
treated  with  dead  fish  - a method  Indians  used  for  generations. 

"I  was  so  proud  of  myself,"  Sullivan  said  Friday.  "I  was  in  seventh 
grade  and  that  was  my  first  science  project  ever." 

Sullivan,  who  is  interested  in  a job  in  forensics,  won  her  second  trip 
to  the  national  science  fair  Friday  with  a project  determining  the  best 
way  to  preserve  footprints  in  sand  and  dirt  using  household  products. 

"This  is  a good  experience,"  she  said.  "I  think  all  kids  should  get  into 
science  fairs . " 

STEVE  KUCHERA  can  be  reached  at  (218)  279-5503, 

toll  free  at  (800)  456-8282,  or  by  e-mail  atskuchera@duluthnews.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Duluth  News-Tribune,  Minn.  Distributed  by  Knight 
Ridder/Tribune  Business  News. 
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Census:  Navajos  are  second  largest  Indian  group 
February  11,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE  Members  of  the  sprawling  Navajo  Nation  make  up  the  second 
largest  American  Indian  group  in  the  nation. 

That  according  to  a new  report  by  the  U-S  Census  Bureau  based  on  2000 
Census  data  for  Indians  and  Alaska  natives. 

The  report  shows  that  of  the  people  who  identified  themselves  as 
American  Indians  and  no  other  race,  276-thousand-775  were  Navajos. 


Cherokees  numbered  302-thousand-569. 

Apaches  - which  include  members  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  and  licarilla 
Apache  tribes  of  New  Mexico  - numbered  57-thousand-199  while  59-thousand- 
621  people  identified  themselves  as  pueblo  Indians. 

Among  those  identifying  themselves  as  more  than  one  race,  875-thousand- 
276  said  they  were  part  Cherokee  and  309-thousand-575  said  they  were  part 
Navajo. 
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Punishing  Native  Americans  wrong 
February  12,  2006 

No  American  should  be  punished  for  standing  up  for  his  rights. 

But  that's  exactly  what  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  is  doing  to  Native 
Americans . 

In  a letter  from  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  for  the  Interior  lames  Cason, 
tribes  were  told  there  would  be  cuts  to  Native  American  programs  so  the 
department  could  pay  $7  million  in  legal  fees  as  part  of  a class-action 
suit  over  trust  funds. 

The  suit  was  filed  years  ago  and  charges  that  the  Interior  Department 
lost  or  mismanaged  as  much  as  $137  billion  it  collected  from  people  who 
lease  Indian  lands.  About  500,000  Native  Americans  are  a part  of  the 
lawsuit,  and  the  department  has  offered  to  settle  the  case  for  $27.5 
billion . 

There's  no  question  the  accounting  was  botched  for  more  than  a century. 
It's  just  impossible  to  tell  if  the  money  was  lost,  mismanaged  or  stolen. 
But  it's  not  in  the  hands  of  Native  Americans,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Native  Americans  say  the  letter  is  intended  to  divide  tribes.  Cason  says 
it's  just  a matter  of  coming  up  with  the  $7  million,  which  the  department 
doesn't  have  set  aside  for  legal  fees. 

It  doesn't  matter.  This  is  wrong.  Americans  shouldn't  be  punished  for 
standing  up  for  their  rights.  It's  time  Congress  took  over  this  mess. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Katherine  Augustine:  A milestone  worth  noting 

Laguna  Colony  of  Albuquerque  celebrates  50  years  of  preserving, 

passing  on  pueblo  culture 

By  Katherine  Augustine 

Tribune  Columnist 

February  15,  2006 

A letter  of  approval  to  form  a tribal  colony  in  Albuquerque  came  from  the 
Laguna  Pueblo  Tribal  Council  on  Dec.  31,  1955. 

On  Feb.  16,  1956,  60  Laguna  tribal  members  living  in  Albuquerque  came 
together  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School  - which  was  at 


Menaul  Boulevard  and  12th  Street  Northwest  until  about  1980  - to  establish 
the  unique  urban  Indian  organization,  called  The  Laguna  Colony  of 
Albuquerque.  Today  it  is  still  alive  and  well,  with  some  of  the  300 
property-owning,  taxpaying,  urban  Lagunas  at  its  threshold. 

Augustine,  an  Albuquerque  resident,  is  a member  of  Laguna  Pueblo,  a 
retired  nurse  and  a volunteer  at  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center. 

As  stated  on  Page  1,  Articles  I and  II,  of  the  organization's  bylaws  of 
1992,  revised  in  1997:  "A  Colony  member  is  a recognized  member  of  the 
Laguna  tribe  who  resides  in  the  Albuquerque  Metropolitan  Area  and  other 
Laguna  Pueblo  members  who  on  a voluntary  basis  desire  to  be  Colony  members. 
A non-Laguna  spouse  and/or  children  may  be  recognized  as  associate  members 
and  shall  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  all  activities  and  affairs  of 
the  Colony,  have  voting  privileges  and  be  eligible  to  hold  an  appointed 
office. " 

The  purpose  of  the  colony  is  to  maintain  communication  between  the 
pueblo's  government  and  colony  members.  Members  preserve  their  culture  in 
an  urban  setting  and  adhere  to  the  pueblo's  constitution,  ordinances, 
customs  and  regulations,  as  well  as  promote  and  provide  educational  and 
charitable  services  to  members. 

To  demonstrate  their  sincerity  about  cultural  preservation,  many  of  the 
members  return  to  the  pueblo  to  take  part  in  the  traditional  religious 
ceremonies.  Some,  especially  the  elders,  speak  the  Keresan  language 
fluently  and  converse  in  this  dialect  at  the  monthly  meetings  and/or 
social  gatherings.  Younger  members  take  the  Keresan  course  provided  by  the 
colony. 

The  colony  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month.  Elections  take 
place  at  the  December  general  meeting,  with  one-year  terms  for  chairman, 
vice  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer  and  board  member-at-large,  and  two 
sergeants-at-large  are  appointed.  Positions  can  be  held  by  either  gender. 

The  Laguna  Colony  food  concession  at  the  State  Fair's  Indian  Village  is 
the  organization's  only  fund-raising  activity.  It  generates  money  for 
college  scholarships,  job-enhancement  seminars,  charity  and  social 
functions.  It  has  given  food  and  money  to  nursing  homes,  the  homeless  and 
others  in  need.  It  has  enabled  members  to  pursue  educational  goals. 

From  the  early  1960s  into  the  1970s,  the  colony's  State  Fair  concession 
stand  had  nothing  more  than  hot  plates  for  preparing  green  chile  stew  and 
fry  bread,  but  visitors  lined  up  each  day  after  word  had  gotten  around 
that  the  food  there  was  the  best.  Today,  it  has  a thoroughly  modern 
kitchenette  with  propane  gas  jets  from  a main  line,  a partially  enclosed 
dining  room  and  storage  rooms. 

Also  during  earlier  times,  bread  dough  was  kneaded  by  hand,  and  the 
plate-sized  fry  bread  was  flattened  with  rolling  pins.  Now,  a dough-mixing 
machine  and  a pizza  maker  have  come  to  the  rescue.  Fry  bread  was  cooked  in 
lard  during  those  times;  now  vegetable  oil  is  used.  Salaried  workers  are 
hired  in  place  of  the  long-ago  volunteers. 

Although  many  changes  have  come  about,  the  fry  bread  and  green  chile 
stew  recipes  remain  the  same  and  are  as  delicious  as  they  were  40  or  more 
years  ago.  There  were  also  many  more  items  on  the  menu  to  choose  from 
during  the  last  fair. 

The  Laguna  Colony  of  Albuquerque  will  celebrate  50  years  of  existence  on 
Feb.  25,  with  a dinner  and  a special  program  in  the  Chaco  Room  of  the 
Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center.  Invited  speakers  include  two  charter 
members  - Laguna  Gov.  Roland  Johnson  and  U.G.  Paisano,  the  first  acting 
chairman  in  1956.  Other  past  officers  will  be  recognized.  Memorabilia  will 
be  on  display.  All  former  colony  members  who  have  returned  to  Laguna  or 
moved  elsewhere  have  been  invited  to  the  event. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Advocates  to  assist  Natives  in  courts 
By  10DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
February  14,  2006 

Montana  politicians  and  prison  officials  are  looking  to  Canada  as  the 
state  launches  the  nation's  first  known  pilot  program  aimed  at  helping 
Native  people  navigate  the  legal  system. 

Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  and  Montana  Department  of  Corrections 
director  Bill  Slaughter  on  Monday  announced  plans  to  place  legal  advocates 
in  district  courts  with  high  volumes  of  Native  traffic. 

Their  intention  is  to  bridge  cultural  misunderstandings  between 
disadvantaged  Natives  accused  of  crimes  and  those  who  could  help  them  with 
pretrial  services  - like  finding  a lawyer  before  they  sign  a plea 
agreement . 

The  court  advocates  will  not,  however,  provide  legal  advice. 

Two  workers  will  likely  be  in  place  by  this  summer.  Court  districts  that 
are  candidates  for  the  pilot  program  include  those  near  the  Fort  Peck, 
Blackfeet,  Rocky  Boy's  and  Crow  reservations . 

Rehberg,  who  is  a member  of  the  Flouse  Appropriations  Committee,  recently 
secured  a $100,000  appropriation  for  the  program,  which  will  be  modeled  on 
one  already  in  place  in  Lethbridge,  Alberta. 

"What  good  is  it  going  to  do?"  asked  Rehberg.  "We  don't  know  if  we  don't 
try. " 

Slaughter  and  Rehberg  credited  Montana  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  for  seeking 
a change  in  the  Native  prison  figures.  Sixteen  percent  of  Montana's  prison 
inmates  are  Natives,  while  6 percent  of  the  state's  total  population  is 
Native. 

"That's  a huge  disparate  population,  and  we  struggle  as  to  why  and  how 
that  occurs,"  said  Slaughter.  "One  of  the  things  we've  hit  on,  in  the 
district  courts  there  are  huge  cultural  differences.  I've  watched  it  as  a 
sheriff  running  a county  jail." 

Language  differences  also  inhibit  many  Native  inmates.  Rehberg  spoke  of 
an  18-year-old  Shelby  man  who  signed  papers  to  get  out  of  a jail  but  also 
unwittingly  agreed  to  go  to  prison. 

In  addition  to  bridging  cultural  gaps,  Montana  also  hopes  to  ease  the 
state  prison  budget,  where  annual  per-inmate  costs  run  between  $23,000  and 
$26,000. 

Native  people  across  the  country  are  disproportionately  represented  in 
the  prison  system  in  states  where  they  are  often  among  the  largest 
minority  groups. 

The  Foundation  for  National  Progress  reports  the  following  2000 
statistics  for  Native  population  figures  vs.  Native  prison  figures: 
Nebraska,  Natives  represent  1 percent  of  the  population  and  5 percent  of 
prison  population;  South  Dakota,  8 percent  vs.  21  percent;  Idaho,  1 
percent  vs.  4 percent;  Wyoming,  2 percent  vs.  7 percent;  Iowa,  0 percent 
vs.  2 percent. 

North  Dakota  has  the  country's  third  highest  incarceration  rates.  Native 
prisoners  represent  5 percent  of  North  Dakota's  population  and  19  percent 
of  those  in  prison. 

lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  May  film  foster  understanding 
February  11,  2006 

As  I walk  life's  path,  there  are  times  in  my  life  when  something  reins  me 
in,  pulls  the  bit  up  tight  and  stops  me  short.  Meeting  filmmakers  from  New 
York  who  are  developing  a film  on  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  was  one  of 
those  times.  I had  to  examine  my  long-held  views  about  who  we  are  as  a 
people. 

The  filmmakers  want  the  movie  to  show  how  key  events  in  the  past  200 
years  continue  to  influence  the  thoughts,  feelings,  goals  and  decisions  of 
the  Sahnish  (Arikara),  Mandan  and  Hidatsa.  Micah  Fink,  producer;  Dulie 
Almendral,  associate  producer;  and  lamie  Redford  and  Don  Axinn,  co- 
executive producers,  were  still  in  Fort  Berthold,  N.D.,  when  I left 
Wednesday.  Maro  Chermayeff,  producer,  left  the  reservation  about  the  same 
time  I did. 

They  will  continue  to  interview  people  on  the  reservation  and  look  for 
settings  to  be  used  in  the  film.  They  estimate  the  movie  will  take  a year 
or  two  to  complete. 

Like  many  people  on  the  reservation,  I assumed  the  picture  would  be  a 
documentary  about  the  history  of  our  people;  the  smallpox  epidemic  that 
killed  thousands  of  people,  the  old  earth-lodge  village  called  Like-A- 
Fish-Hook,  the  flooded  town  of  Elbowoods,  the  Garrison  Dam  and  the 
formation  of  Lake  Sakakawea.  Reliving  the  unstable  history  of  an  Indian 
tribe  is  a common  theme  in  films. 

Those  are  journeys  the  film  will  take  into  the  past,  but  only  to  support 
the  main  focus  on  the  contemporary,  the  producer  thought.  That  focus  will 
be  on  young  people  and  who  we  are  today  - perhaps  a measure  of 
assimilation,  I wondered. 

Our  troubled  history  at  Fort  Berthold,  in  many  ways,  is  similar  to  that 
of  all  American  Indians.  And  the  Three  Tribes  have  played  a role  in  the 
transformation  and  growth  of  the  nation,  the  producers  said. 

When  Fink  first  asked  me  what  I thought  about  the  film's  focus  on  young 
people,  I told  him  I needed  to  think  about  it.  I felt  uncomfortable  about 
that  focus.  That  night,  I laid  wide-eyed  and  staring  out  the  window  as 
straggling  snowflakes  wobbled  past,  and  the  gaudy,  bright  lights  of  the 
Four  Bears  Casino  turned  the  new  bridge  that  arched  across  the  lake  into 
red-orange. 

There  was  a sadness  about  sleeping  above  the  "cha-ching"  noises  of  the 
casino  because  it  reminded  me  that  we've  traveled  so  far  from  earth  lodges 
and  cornfields.  It  seemed  an  unfortunate  measure  of  the  breadth  and  length 
of  our  history. 

As  I fought  this  uneasiness,  I realized  that  I was  measuring  who  we  are 
today  by  what  I was  taught  by  my  grandmother,  Philomine  Little  Sioux,  and 
my  uncle,  Wesley  Plenty  Chief.  I expected  the  young  people  who  have  taken 
on  the  roles  as  spiritual  leaders  to  have  the  same  power  of  the  ceremonies 
as  they  did.  The  elders'  influence  on  me  has  been  consuming. 

And  I realized  that  it  would  have  been  comfortable  for  me  if  the  film 
had  been  historic,  not  contemporary . It  is  clear  to  me  from  my  studies  of 
our  history  that  we  were  the  heroes  in  those  battles.  We  overcame  great 
odds  and  survived  in  spite  of  it  all.  But  when  you  compare  the 
contemporary  to  the  historic,  I worry  that  we  have  taken  on  too  many  of 
the  negative  mainstream  attributes  - drug  and  alcohol  use,  putting 
political  power  above  the  good  of  the  people,  worshiping  material  wealth. 

There  was  a way  of  life  carried  on  by  people  such  as  my  grandmother  and 
uncle  that  helps  us  to  see  the  beauty  in  life  and  gives  us  many  gifts, 
including  peace  and  serenity  - in  spite  of  our  historic  troubles.  And  that, 
I feel,  is  important  to  carry  forward  for  generations.  That,  a good  film 
could  do. 

I see  these  gifts  discounted  and  looked  at  as  superstition.  Yet,  I 
remember  how  faithful  my  mother  was  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  beliefs. 
I knew  the  faith  she  held  when  the  priest  turned  water  into  wine  and  the 
host  into  the  body  of  Christ.  It  was  faith,  too,  not  superstition. 
Unfortunately,  understanding  Native  spirituality  that  is  unfamiliar  and 
complicated  will  take  more  faith  than  the  general  public  has. 

Indian  nations  have  a long  history  of  misunderstanding  to  counter.  This 


-Film j I hope,  will  bring  together  the  unique  and  beautiful  ways  of  our 
ancestors  and  the  ways  of  our  children  and  young  people  - and  it  will  do 
it  so  well  that  we'll  have,  for  once,  a good  Indian  motion  picture  that 
will  make  me  smile. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Indians  didn't  pay  taxes  - 100  years  ago 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji)  2/13/2006 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

Periodically  there  is  a repeat  column  I am  forced  to  write.  It  usually 
takes  an  ignorant  and  insensitive  remark  by  a non-Indian  to  prompt  me  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

One  of  my  advertising  sales  people  for  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine 
was  seeking  a timely  ad  to  take  advantage  of  the  "It's  time-to-pay-taxes" 
portion  of  the  year. 

She  approached  one  so-called  tax  preparation  office  located  in  Rapid 
City,  SD  and  ran  into  this  crass  remark,  "Why  should  we  advertise;  Indians 
don't  pay  taxes."  Ouch!  When  will  this  ignorance  come  to  an  end? 

All  right,  let's  address  this  horrid  misconception.  Indians  hold  jobs. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  many  working  for  the  tribal  government,  Indian  Health 
Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  other  governmental  agencies  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  $24,000  to  $100,000  annually.  Professional  teachers 
and  administrators  working  at  the  many  Indian  schools  on  the  reservations 
are  also  in  the  middle  class  pay  income  bracket.  These  salaried  employees 
pay  all  of  the  taxes  every  American  citizen  pays  from  withholding  to 
Medicare . 

Every  time  an  Indian  buys  groceries  taxes  are  included.  When  we  purchase 
an  automobile  or  a costly  appliance,  taxes  are  included.  When  we  fill  the 
car  up  with  gasoline  we  pay  taxes.  What  so  many  non-Indian  citizens  do  not 
realize  is  that  all  of  the  sales  taxes  collected  in  the  towns  bordering 
the  Indian  reservations  never  go  to  the  Indian  reservations.  They  go  to 
the  state  and  the  community  where  the  purchase  was  made. 

There  are  no  free  rides  for  Indians  when  it  comes  to  attending  college. 
Most  apply  for  Pell  Grants  or  for  other  grants  available  to  students  of 
all  colors.  Others  use  the  GI  Bill,  as  I did,  or  get  jobs  and  work  there 
way  through  college.  There  are  some  funds  available  through  tribal  funds 
or  through  the  BIA,  but  they  are  far  and  few. 

Those  lucky  enough  to  belong  to  a tribe  with  a rich  casino  can  get 
scholarship  grants  that  are  set  aside  for  the  higher  education  of  tribal 
members.  But  keep  in  mind  that  only  5 percent  of  the  Indian  nations  earn 
90  percent  of  the  casino  profits.  That  doesn't  leave  much  for  some  of  the 
larger  tribes  such  as  those  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  or  the  Navajo  Nation. 

And  some  non-Indians  may  find  this  hard  to  believe  but  Indians  do  not 
get  a monthly  check  from  the  BIA  or  from  any  other  branch  of  the 
government.  If  we  own  land  on  the  reservation  and  that  land  is  leased  to  a 
rancher  or  farmer,  we  do  receive  an  annual  lease  check  for  the  use  of  our 
land.  This  method  of  payment  for  leasing  land  or  renting  a house  is  common 
throughout  America  for  non-Indians  as  well.  The  BIA  usually  distributes 
these  not-so-large-checks . Nearly  every  merchant  worth  their  salt  knows 
when  these  checks  are  distributed  and  plan  their  sales  accordingly. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  all  of  that  wonderful,  free  health  care.  If  an 


Indian  works  for  an  organization  or  federal  agency  that  provides  health 
insurance,  that  insurance  company  is  billed  whenever  that  employee  uses 
the  services  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital.  The  same  holds  true  if 
the  Indian  man  or  woman  is  on  Medicare. 

Some  tribes  use  the  profits  from  their  casinos  to  build  healthcare 
facilities  on  their  reservations.  They  also  use  their  casino  profits  to 
purchase  health  insurance  policies  for  their  tribal  members.  That 
insurance  helps  to  cover  treatment  at  the  tribal  health  care  facilities. 

The  I.H.S.  has  hospitals  on  some  Indian  reservations,  not  all. 
Reservation  residents  do  use  these  facilities.  However,  it  is  written  into 
the  treaty  agreements  between  the  Indian  nations  and  the  United  States 
government  that  health  care  will  be  provided  in  exchange  for  the  millions 
of  acres  of  land  ceded  in  the  treaty  agreements. 

The  services  provided  by  the  I.H.S.  are  not  considered  to  be  the  best. 
The  large  and  sparsely  populated  reservations  have  a hard  time  hiring 
doctors  with  any  lengthy  experience.  Most  of  the  doctors  assigned  to  the 
Indian  hospitals  are  first  or  second  year  doctors  paying  off  a government 
loan  for  their  education.  They  are  learning  while  on  the  job  and  from  the 
complaints  I hear  from  so  many  of  their  patients,  their  inexperience  does 
have  its  unfavorable  consequences. 

If  Indians  had  all  of  the  benefits  attributed  to  us  by  the  non-Indian 
world  we  would  be  the  most  intelligent,  wealthiest  and  most  protected 
people  in  America.  Indians  would  be  debt  free,  trouble  free,  illness  free, 
tax  free  and  positively  carefree. 

But  we  (Indians)  know  that  is  not  the  case.  It  is  only  the  majority  of 
non-Indians  who  still  continue  to  believe  these  myths,  misconceptions  and 
outright  fallacies. 

So  please  believe  me  when  I say  that  Indians  do  not  get  a monthly  check 
from  the  government,  many  of  us  do  pay  for  our  health  care,  we  do  not  get 
a free  college  education  and,  to  bury  the  biggest  misconception  of  all,  we 
do  pay  taxes.  April  the  15th  looms  as  large  for  us  as  it  does  for  the  rest 
of  America. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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COLUMNIST  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  : A prairie  rose  by  any  other  name 
Names  and  nicknames  are  important  to  many  Indian  people.  They  have 
meaning  and  tie  us  to  our  families  and  community  - although,  I should  add, 
some  names  are  negative  and  shouldn't  be  used. 

When  I think  of  those  good  and  funny  nicknames,  I think  of  my  family. 
Today  is  my  baby  brother  Grover  Valentine  "Coolie"  Yellow  Bird  Jr.'s, 
birthday.  He's  a real  St.  Valentine's  Day  baby,  and  I know  he'll  love  that 
I told  the  whole  world  - right,  old  man?  Furthermore,  I'm  reminding  him 
he  still  is  that  little  Valentine  baby  Mom  always  favored.  I'm  smiling. 

Mom  liked  giving  each  of  us  a good  Christian  name  - hence,  the  St. 
Valentine  name  for  my  brother.  She  always  added  more  names  for  baptism  and 
confirmation  after  we  went  through  those  church  rituals.  All  the  members 
of  our  family  have  several  names.  Mine?  Dorreen  Medicine-Rattle-Woman 
(Indian  name)  Veronica  Theresa  Yellow  Bird  Lonefight,  then  Yellow  Bird 
again.  (I  don't  use  the  Lonefight  anymore,  of  course,  because  that  belongs 


to  my  ex-husband.) 

Notice  that  I didn't  put  my  nickname  on  the  list.  It's  been  many  yeans 
since  I've  been  called  by  my  nickname  - a nickname  that  is  one  of  the 
best-kept  secrets  in  the  tribe  or  even  the  nation.  It's  funny,  but  don't 
ask. 

Here  is  the  rest  of  the  family.  (I  can't  remember  the  Indian  names  of 
all  the  family,  but  those  I do  remember  are  in  parentheses.) 

My  oldest  sister,  Gail's  nickname  is  ...  I can't  say,  because  she  knows 
mine.  (Her  Indian  name  is  Owl  Woman). 

Alan  (Spring  Colt)  "Pony";  Don  (Son  of  White  Crow)  "Donnie";  Glen, 
"Cookie";  Gloria  (Granddaughter  of  Medicine  Woman)  "Bouncie";  Kay,  "Kitzie 
Poo";  Elizabeth  (Goose  Woman)  "Bissy";  Danice,  "lanny";  Elaine  (no 
nickname);  Marilyn,  "Mare";  Gerilyn,  "Geri." 

We  used  to  call  my  brother  Valentine  when  we  wanted  to  tease  him,  but 
his  real  nickname  is  "Coolie,"  and  the  family  still  calls  him  that.  Where 
did  his  nickname  come  from?  From  our  grandpa,  Louis  Felix,  who  was  Dakota 
Sioux  from  Minnesota. 

When  my  brother  was  a toddler,  my  grandfather  started  calling  him  "Kola, 
" which  meant  friend  in  Lakota.  I heard  that  Grandpa  either  didn't  like 
the  names  Valentine  or  Grover  or  couldn't  pronounce  them.  The  name  evolved 
from  Kola  to  Koola  and  then  to  Coolie,  which  is  what  we  call  him  now. 
Sometimes,  when  he  does  something  special  like  fixing  my  car  or  sprucing 
up  the  house  (he's  really  good  at  fixing  things)  - we  just  call  him  "Cool. 

Incidentally,  it  was  years  before  I know  anything  about  my  grandfather, 
Louis.  He  came  from  the  Dakota  band  in  Minnesota.  Since  we  lived  on  the 
Fort  Berthold  reservation  in  North  Dakota  and  most  of  our  relatives  were 
Sahnish,  we  learned  about  the  Sahnish  side  of  the  family. 

I didn't  even  know  I was  Dakota  until  years  after  my  grandfather  died.  I 
only  knew  he  was  a particularly  gentle,  kind  man  who  laughed  a lot. 

Someone  asked  me  while  I was  home  about  Indian  names.  Why  do  we  give 
ourselves  Indian  names  in  addition  to  all  the  other  names  - baptism, 
confirmation  and  so  on?  My  Indian  name.  Medicine  Rattle  Woman,  was  given 
to  me  when  I was  very  young.  The  process  used  to  be  that  a name  was  given 
to  you  as  a child,  and  it  was  very  important,  because  it  was  the  name  that 
was  recognized  by  the  ancestors  - the  name  you'd  use  to  enter  the  other 
world  after  death. 

The  names  also  are  for  strength  and  support.  The  ancestors  will  whisper 
that  name  when  they  want  you  to  understand  them  in  ceremony. 

Names  were  given  to  individuals  by  a person  who  had  the  "rite"  to  name. 
These  namers  prayed  or  fasted  until  the  name  for  the  child  or  person  came 
to  them. 

Nicknames  were  sort  of  a way  to  rename  ourselves  - perhaps  a thumbing  of 
the  nose  at  the  assimilation  process,  too.  Nicknames  identify  us  as 
members  of  our  family  and  tribe  and  always  are  done  with  disrespect  and 
good  thought. 

Maybe  this  helps  explain  why  the  nickname  "Fighting  Sioux"  is  offensive 
to  many  of  us.  It  is  not  a good  nickname  and  wasn't  by  our  choice. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Border  crisis 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 


February  10,  2006 

Akwesasne  and  Tohono  O'odham  compare  experiences 

PHOENIX  - When  the  United  States  established  its  northern  and  southern 
borders  in  the  1800s,  the  indigenous  communities  of  Akwesasne  in  the  north 
and  Tohono  O'odham  in  the  south  were  bisected. 

Separated  by  the  expanse  of  the  United  States  and  the  opposing  border 
climates  of  frozen  ice  and  desert  heat,  Akwesasne  and  Tohono  O'odham  today 
deal  with  many  of  the  same  border  struggles:  illegal  entrants,  drug 
smuggling,  loss  of  lands  and  human  rights  and  post-Sept.  11,  2001  border 
crossing  restrictions  that  affect  the  daily  lives  of  tribal  members. 

St.  Regis  Mohawk  Chief  lames  Ransom  and  Tohono  O'odham  tribal  members 
loe  loaquin  and  Priscilla  Domingo  shared  insights  into  border  issues  as 
speakers  during  a segment  of  "Tribal  Land  and  International  Borders,"  a 
presentation  given  at  the  Heard  Museum  on  Feb.  2. 

Ransom  began  by  describing  the  legacy  of  the  Akwesasne,  part  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  (also  known  as  the  Six  Nations  or  Haudenosaunee) . 

Akwesasne  lands,  he  said,  predate  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
Currently,  40,000  Akwesasne  live  in  seven  communities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  New  York,  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

Ransom,  tribal  chief  of  the  Mohawk  on  the  southern  side  in  the  United 
States,  said  the  establishment  of  the  international  border  and  the 
accompanying  laws  in  1812  and  1820  divided  ancestral  territories. 

Summarizing  the  history  of  the  Akwesasne,  Ransom  said  it  includes  the 
negative  impacts  of  smuggling  and  positive  victories  because  of  protests 
for  Indian  rights. 

"We  are  our  own  worst  enemies.  Mohawks  participate  in  smuggling; 
smuggling  has  always  been  a part  of  our  history,"  Ransom  said,  citing 
Mohawk  history  which  includes  an  episode  involving  A1  Capone  and,  more 
recently,  cigarette  smuggling. 

Ransom  said  that  during  the  1990s,  cigarettes  were  smuggled  through  the 
border  by  tribal  members  and  sold  on  the  black  market  in  Canada. 

More  recently,  drug  smuggling  has  damaged  the  lives  of  young  people  and 
hurt  families,  with  marijuana,  cocaine  and  ecstasy  trafficked. 

People  also  come  across.  Once,  a group  appeared  at  his  door  and  asked 
him  to  call  them  a cab  for  the  seven-hour  trip  to  New  York  City.  "We've 
even  had  cows  smuggled  over  the  border.  They  even  put  boots  on  the  cattle 
so  it  looked  like  people  coming  over."  However,  he  said  Mohawks'  protests 
have  led  to  victories. 

Ransom  referred  to  the  protest  that  came  after  the  construction  of  the 
Cornwall-Massena  International  Bridge  at  Akwesasne  and  an  attempt  to  force 
Akwesasne  to  pay  tolls.  After  the  blockade  by  Akwesasne  in  1968,  the 
Canadian  government  agreed  to  duty-free  status  for  Akwesasne  residents. 

"Because  of  those  actions,  today  Mohawk  are  exempt  from  those  tolls." 

Akwesasne  from  the  northern  territory  have  also  protested  demands  for 
tuition  fees  in  the  United  States.  Since  1997,  he  said  Mohawks  in  the 
northern  territory  have  not  been  forced  to  pay  tuition  fees  in  New  York. 

Currently,  Ransom  said,  St.  Regis  Mohawk  are  working  with  the  United 
States  in  efforts  to  fight  terrorism.  He  is  optimistic  that  a new  U.S. 
legislation  will  enable  Department  of  Homeland  Security  funds  to  go 
directly  to  Indian  tribes,  instead  of  being  dispersed  to  states  for 
disbursement  to  counties  and  tribes. 

Ransom  also  encouraged  Indian  people  to  speak  out  against  new  U.S. 
regulations  requiring  passports  for  border-crossers,  which  will  impact 
tribal  members. 

Ransom  showed  the  "Akwesasne  Border  Video,"  revealing  life  on  the 
northern  border  and  the  need  for  Mohawks  to  cross  the  international  border 
daily  to  attend  school,  work  and  provide  emergency  services  to  Akwesasne 
communities  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

On  the  video,  Mohawk  police  say  that  protecting  tribal  members  is  the 
priority  for  Mohawk  police  and  border  enforcement  takes  time  away  from 
this  priority.  A member  of  the  Hogansburg  Fire  Department  echoed  this 
point:  "Akwesasne  strives  to  take  care  of  its  own." 

Border  crossing  delays  and  restrictions  for  Canadians  entering  the 
United  States  have  caused  casino  revenues  for  St.  Regis  Mohawk  to  decline 
since  9/11  because  fewer  Canadians  are  now  crossing  the  border.  And  the  U. 


S.  House  of  Representatives  voted  in  December,  as  part  of  a larger  border 
security  bill,  to  conduct  a feasibility  study  of  erecting  a separation 
barrier  - similar  to  the  sections  of  fence  that  are  already  in  place  along 
parts  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  - between  the  United  States  and  its 
northern  neighbor. 

However,  more  laws  may  not  be  the  answer. 

Also  in  the  video,  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Police  Chief  Andrew  Thomas  pointed 
out  that  criminals  do  not  go  through  legal  border  crossings,  but  instead 
cross  borders  under  cover  of  darkness  or  over  the  ice  in  winter  on  the 
northern  border. 

Hosted  by  the  Heard  Museum  with  an  evening  reception.  Ransom  was  well- 
received  by  Arizona  residents  from  the  Sonoran  Desert,  who  were  fascinated 
by  the  similarities  and  contrasts  between  the  northern  and  southern 
borders . 

Of  special  interest  was  the  fact  that  on  the  northern  border,  an  ice 
bridge  forms  in  winter  and  creates  a shortcut  for  Akwesasne,  lowering  the 
normal  10-minute  border-crossing  time  to  just  two  minutes. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Mexico's  Indigenous: 

'Poverty  is  a weapon  of  mass  destruction' 

By  Brenda  Norrell 
February  13,  2005 

OBREGON,  Mexico  - Mexico's  10  million  Indigenous  peoples  are  urging  the 
international  community  to  apply  pressure  to  the  government  of  Mexico  to 
alleviate  the  human  suffering  among  the  tribes. 

"Poverty  is  a weapon  of  mass  destruction,"  said  lose  Garcia,  Tohono 
O'odham  from  Mexico,  after  meeting  with  a United  Nations  representative . 

"The  lack  of  education  takes  away  the  incentive  of  the  people,  they  have 
no  means  to  move  forward,"  Garcia  said. 

Rodolfo  Stavenhagen,  an  Indian  rights  envoy  for  the  United  Nations,  met 
with  Indian  governors  and  community  leaders  of  the  Yoreme  (Mayo,)  Yoeme 
(Yaqui,)  O'op  (Pima,)  Makuray  (Guarijios)  and  O'odham,  in  Obregon  during  a 
tour  earlier  this  summer. 

The  Indigenous  leaders  from  the  state  of  Sonora  told  the  United  Nations 
that  there  is  corruption  in  the  state  and  federal  agencies,  particularly 
in  Mexico's  Attorney  General's  office  and  Land  Administration  and  Claims 
offices,  which  results  in  their  loss  of  land  and  violence. 

Garcia  said  most  Indian  people  in  Mexico  live  without  decent  housing, 
clean  drinking  water  or  sufficient  food  in  homes  made  of  found  items. 
Indians  in  villages  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  school  beyond 
the  primary  grades. 

Garcia  said  the  extreme  poverty  is  not  just  in  Mexico,  but  also  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  greatest  terrorism  in  people's  personal  lives  is 
the  failing  economy. 

The  hunger  and  desperation  of  Indians  and  others  in  the  United  States  is 
silenced  by  the  media,  he  said. 

Currently  in  Mexico,  Indian  laborers  make  the  equivalent  of  $5  or  $6  a 
day.  At  the  same  time,  food  prices  are  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 
Bottled  water  is  the  same  price  and  gas  is  expensive. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  are  desperate  for  work. 

"There  isn't  any  opportunity  for  jobs,"  Garcia  said. 

Indians  in  Mexico  do  not  have  access  to  doctors,  medicines  or  social 
services,  as  provided  to  Indians  in  the  United  States  by  treaties. 

In  Mexico,  Indian  people  still  die  because  they  lack  simple  penicillin 


or  insulin.  One  prescription  of  penicillin  can  cost  three  days  pay. 

Hunger  is  a reality. 

"Most  of  the  Indian  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  medicine.  Their  houses 
are  made  of  things  thrown  together/'  Garcia  said. 

But  even  with  the  material  suffering  in  Mexico,  Indigenous  people  want 
to  remain  with  their  families,  rather  than  cross  the  border  into  the 
United  States  for  work. 

"The  people  do  want  to  stay  in  Mexico,"  he  said. 

Desperation  has  created  another  problem,  heavy  drug  trafficking, 
especially  in  the  borderzones,  that  is  beginning  to  entice  young  Indians 
with  no  other  place  to  turn. 

"Because  of  the  lack  of  jobs,  they  are  easily  influenced,"  Garcia  said. 

"If  people  had  jobs  or  projects  created  by  the  government,  mini-self 
sufficiency  programs,  that  would  be  an  incentive  to  stay  in  Mexico." 

He  said  Mexico's  priority  should  be  jobs;  jobs  promised  and  never 
delivered  by  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

"NAFTA  was  never  geared  to  help  the  poor,  it  was  geared  to  the 
upperclass,"  Garcia  said. 

"Indigenous  in  Mexico  are  no  better  off  today  than  they  were  10  years 
ago.  They  are  still  suffering  racism  and  discrimination." 

"Nothing  has  improved,"  he  said. 

Garcia  said  the  trickle  of  government  projects  is  hardly  noticed  in  the 
state  of  Sonora,  where  there  are  45,000  Yaqui  and  65,000  Mayo,  along  with 
thousands  of  Seri,  Pima,  Guarijios,  O'odham,  Cocopah  and  others. 

For  the  Tohono  O'odham,  living  on  both  sides  of  the  international  border, 
drought  has  hit  their  primary  source  of  livelihood  hard. 

"Most  of  us  live  from  running  cattle,  without  a good  rain  we  have  no 
grass  for  the  cattle  for  grazing,"  Garcia  said. 

Tribes  in  Sonora  also  depend  on  the  precious  mesquite  trees  in  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  mesquite  now  being  stolen  from  their  lands  for  the 
charcoal  market.  O'odham  use  the  mesquite  for  cooking  and  to  build  their 
ramadas,  shade  houses  in  the  desert,  where  temperatures  range  from  110  to 
118  degrees  in  summer. 

Garcia,  from  the  village  of  Wo'osan,  32  miles  south  of  Sells,  Arizona, 
is  trilingual  in  O'odham,  English  and  Spanish.  He  grew  up  running  cattle 
on  horseback  along  the  border  in  Mexico. 

Along  with  his  wife  Maria,  Garcia  now  works  closely  with  the  Traditional 
Council  of  Indigenous  Pueblos  of  Sonora,  based  in  Obregon,  to  bring  their 
message  to  the  world. 

Garcia  said  the  United  Nations  representative's  visit  brought  hope,  but 
even  so,  hope  is  something  the  Indigenous  of  Mexico  have  to  struggle  for 
after  so  many  years  of  abuse  and  broken  promises  from  Mexico's  government. 

It  is  up  to  the  United  Nations  to  accept  the  challenge  and  apply 
pressure,  he  said. 

"I  hope  they  will  make  our  problems  known  to  other  countries.  That  is 
what  gave  the  Zapatistas  their  impetus,  the  media  and  the  international 
community. 

"Countries  don't  like  to  hear  about  their  problems  in  the  media. 

"Nothing  comes  out  about  Mexico,  of  the  atrocities,  just  a trickle." 

Earlier,  Garcia  was  an  invited  participant  in  the  peace  talks  with  the 
Zapatistas.  He  climbed  to  their  villages  in  Chiapas  during  the  mid-1990s, 
at  a time  when  Mayans  were  being  executed  by  land  barons.  In  2001,  he 
traveled  with  the  Zapatistas,  along  with  Sonoran  Indian  leaders  and  3,000 
others,  in  the  Zapatista  bus  caravan  across  Mexico. 

Now,  Garcia  said,  it  is  time  for  the  government  of  Mexico  to  take 
seriously  the  Indigenous  rights  bill,  which  was  watered  down  by  Mexico's 
legislators . 

It  is  also  time  for  the  Indian  people  to  rise  up  and  take  advantage  of 
this  window  of  opportunity. 

"The  Zapatistas  created  a window,  a voice,  within  the  government  of 
Mexico. 

"It  did  build  hope,"  he  said. 

In  his  report,  Stavenhagen  said  disputes  over  land  rights  were  among  the 
biggest  problems  of  Mexico's  Indigenous. 


Stavenhagen  called  for  legal  reform  of  land  rights,  more  anti-poverty 
programs  and  better  treatment  of  Indians.  He  said  Indian  farm  workers  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  live  in  "inhuman"  conditions. 

In  recent  years,  while  Mexico's  Indian  movement  pressed  for  autonomy, 
dignity  and  sovereignty  and  an  Indian  rights  bill,  Mexico's  Congress  and 
state  legislatures  failed  them. 

Mexico  enacted  the  Law  on  Indian  Rights  and  Culture  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  in  2001.  However,  the  law  gives  state  legislatures  the  power 
to  determine  how  Indian  autonomy  will  be  implemented. 

Garcia  said  the  matter  of  Indian  self-rule  should  not  be  decided  by 
non-Indian  legislators. 

"This  is  for  the  Indian  people  themselves  to  decide." 

Mexico's  Consulate  did  not  respond  to  the  comments  by  press  time. 

Brenda  Norrell  reports  in  indigenous  issues  throughout  North 
and  Latin  America.  She  can  be  reached  at  brendanorrell@yahoo . com 
Copyright  c.  2003-2005  The  Native  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Yaqui  in  Mexico  suffer  effects  of  toxic  pesticides 
used  in  agricultural  fields 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  20,  2006 

OBREGON,  Mexico  - Yaqui  from  Sonora,  Mexico,  are  seeing  an  increase  in 
birth  defects,  while  young  people  are  dying  from  cancer  after  working 
without  protective  clothing  with  pesticides  in  agricultural  fields  near 
their  villages. 

Francisco  Villegas  Paredes,  Yaqui  from  Vicam  village,  said  doctors  have 
confirmed  that  the  birth  defects  and  cancers  are  the  result  of  Yaquis 
working  in  fields  where  these  dangerous  pesticides  and  chemicals  - which 
have  been  banned  in  other  countries  - are  being  used  by  farmers  who  lease 
Yaqui  lands  primarily  for  wheat  and  corn  crops. 

Describing  the  deformities  of  a 9-year-old  child  who  sleeps  face-down 
because  of  a bone  growth  on  his  spine,  Paredes  said,  "It  would  make  you  so 
sad  to  see  these  Yaqui  children." 

Pointing  out  that  most  of  these  pesticides  and  chemical  fertilizers  are 
banned  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe,  Paredes  said  the 
government  of  Mexico  is  allowing  dangerous  pesticides  and  chemicals  to  be 
imported  and  used  in  Mexico  without  warnings. 

"Mexico  knows  these  toxic  chemicals  are  banned,  but  allows  other 
countries  to  come  in  and  violate  the  laws,"  Paredes  told  Indian  Country 
Today,  speaking  through  a translator. 

"In  Mexico,  there  are  no  strict  regulations  or  environmental  laws  to 
protect  the  people.  The  chemicals  imported  into  Mexico  should  have  warning 
signs  on  them.  The  farmers  should  inform  the  workers  that  these  chemicals 
are  dangerous  and  they  should  supply  the  workers  with  gloves,  masks  and 
protective  clothing." 

Maria  de  los  Angeles  Verdia  Matus,  from  Potom  village,  said  four  Yaqui 
youths  from  her  village  died  during  the  past  five  years  from  working  with 
the  pesticides  without  wearing  protective  clothing  or  masks. 

The  youths  worked  in  the  fields  at  home  spraying  pesticides  on  weekends 
and  vacations  from  their  studies  at  the  universities  in  Obregon  and 
Hermosillo. 

When  doctors  confirmed  that  the  brain  tumors  and  cancers  of  these  youths 
were  caused  from  the  chemicals  used  in  the  fields,  Yaqui  communities  began 


take  action. 

Struggling  to  find  strength  and  support,  Paredes  and  Matus  attended  the 
2006  International  Indian  Treaty  Council  Conference  at  the  Independent 
Traditional  Seminole  Nation  in  Okeechobee,  Fla.,  the  second  week  of 
February . 

Matus  said,  "All  of  this  time,  we  thought  we  were  alone  and  we  felt  we 
couldn't  continue  to  struggle  alone.  But  I saw  that  so  many  Indian  people 
have  the  same  problems  and  some  people  came  with  problems  worse  than  ours. 

Worldwide,  she  said  indigenous  are  struggling  for  their  land  rights.  "We 
thought  we  were  the  only  ones  fighting  for  our  territory,  but  we  found  out 
that  indigenous  people  are  fighting  for  their  territory  all  over  the 
world . " 

Around  the  world,  indigenous  are  being  exposed  to  dangerous  pesticides 
which  contaminate  the  air  and  waters.  Those  pesticides  migrate  and 
penetrate  the  food  chain,  causing  cancer,  birth  defects  and  other  health 
problems,  according  to  the  International  Indian  Treaty  Council. 

The  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe  continue  to  allow  the  production 
and  exportation  of  various  toxic  chemicals,  including  some  prohibited  in 
their  own  countries,  to  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  other  countries. 

Pesticides,  chemical  fertilizers  and  other  man-made  poisons  are  used 
increasingly  on  crops  where  indigenous  people  work.  Between  1996  and  2000, 
the  United  States  exported  1.1  billion  pounds  of  pesticides,  that  is,  16 
tons  per  hour,  that  were  identified  as  suspected  carcinogens,  according  to 
the  IITC . 

Calling  for  intervention  by  the  United  Nations,  IITC  is  pressing  for  new 
policies  that  would  prohibit  countries  from  exporting  toxins  known  to  be 
dangerous  in  their  own  countries.  Also,  IITC  is  calling  on  governments  to 
take  into  account  the  disproportionate  impact  of  pesticides  and  toxins  on 
indigenous  peoples. 

IITC  supported  the  North/South  Indigenous  Network  Against  Pesticides  and 
passed  a resolution  at  the  anniversary  of  the  IITC  hosted  by  the 
Confederacy  of  Treaty  6 First  Nations  at  Ermineskin  Cree  Nation  in  Alberta 
in  August  of  2005. 

Denouncing  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  other  multi- 
lateral trade  agreements,  IITC  said  the  push  for  free  and  fast  trade  has 
increased  the  abuse  of  indigenous  peoples. 

"The  use  of  pesticides  in  agriculture  contributes  negatively  to  climate 
change.  The  farmers  have  been  encouraged  by  governments  and  free  trade 
agreements  to  over-fish,  over-farm  and  use  an  excessive  amount  of 
chemicals  in  order  to  over-produce  goods,"  IITC  said. 

Persistent  organic  pollutants  bioaccumulate  in  humans,  disperse  in  the 
environment  and  contaminate  foods,  especially  dairy  products,  meats  and 
breast  milk. 

Among  the  threats  is  Lindane,  a highly  toxic  POP.  In  North  America, 
Lindane  is  a treatment  for  agricultural  food  crops  and  used  for  head  lice 
and  scabies. 

Worldwide,  indigenous  people  are  suffering  from  mercury  emissions, 
industrial  pollutants  and  other  toxins  as  they  work  and  live  in  areas 
where  their  own  governments  have  ignored  their  basic  human  rights, 
according  to  IITC. 

Now,  Yaqui  in  the  villages  of  Rio  Yaqui,  Sonora,  Mexico,  plan  a workshop 
in  May  to  educate  Yaqui  about  pesticides  and  dangerous  agricultural 
chemicals.  Seeking  support  and  participation  from  Tohono  O'odham  and  other 
neighboring  Indian  tribes,  Yaqui  are  planning  educational  seminars  and 
hope  to  produce  a video  of  the  health  crisis  in  eight  Yaqui  Pueblos  known 
as  Rio  Yaqui,  near  Obregon. 

For  more  information,  write  to  Villegas  Paredes,  Calle  Cocorit  No.  15, 
Vicam  Sonora,  Mexico;  or  call  (Spanish  only)  016434380623. 
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On  the  Path  to  Healing 
Tb  News  Source 
February  10,  2006 

As  the  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation's  conference  on  youth  suicide  came  to  a 
close,  22-year-old  Iordan  Quequish  had  time  to  reflect  on  what  it  all 
meant . 

"These  workshops  helped  (the  youth)  understand  who  they  were,  they  got 
to  ask  questions  about  the  traditional  ways  of  life,"  he  said.  "Most 
importantly  they  learned  how  precious  they  are.  As  a community,  we  are 
precious . " 

Speaking  softly  but  eloquently,  the  young  man  from  North  Caribou  Lake 
talked  about  the  terrible  tragedies  he  and  his  family  had  experienced.  As 
a young  boy,  he  was  sexually  attacked  by  four  men  on  separate  occasions. 

By  the  time  he  was  four,  he  had  lost  his  first  family  member  to  suicide. 

"There  just  really  is  nothing  to  do  there,"  he  said  of  the  two  remote 
reserves  he  has  lived  on.  "A  lot  of  my  people  were  abused  and  don't  have 
any  hope,  so  they  take  their  own  lives." 

Quequish  said  after  his  first  cousin  died  the  problems  seemed  to 
snowball.  Now  he  has  lost  15  friends  and  family  members  to  suicide,  and  he 
was  almost  one  of  them. 

"So  many  times  I wanted  out  of  this  world,  you  have  no  idea,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head.  "So  many  times  I asked  God  why  he  put  me  here,  what  was 
I supposed  to  do?" 

Fortunately,  Quequish  was  able  to  find  the  answer  to  his  questions 
through  spirituality.  Determined  to  break  out  of  the  cycle  of  abuse  and 
depression  that  plagues  too  many  First  Nations  communities,  he  made  it  a 
personal  mission  to  bring  tradition  back  to  his  people. 

This  was  no  easy  task.  As  Quequish  explained,  traditional  spirituality 
and  customs  were  virtually  non-existent  on  his  reserve.  He  tried  to  speak 
with  his  grandfather,  an  elder,  who  had  lived  through  some  of  the  worst 
dismantling  of  native  culture. 

"My  grandfather  told  me  that  the  government  came  and  told  us  to  strip 
ourselves  of  our  old  ways  of  life.  If  we  didn't  stop,  then  they  told  us  we 
were  going  to  prison,"  he  said.  "The  elders  were  so  scared  that  they  went 
along  with  it,  and  eventually  started  to  see  the  (traditional  practices) 
in  the  same  way,  like  witchcraft." 

The  effects  of  cultural  loss  and  the  disaster  of  residential  schools 
left  communities  like  Quequish 's  in  shambles.  NAN  Grand  Chief  Stan  Beardy 
spoke  about  this  same  issue  in  December  following  the  Kelowna  agreement. 
He,  and  many  others,  have  said  these  problems  continue  to  trickle  down 
generation  after  generation  and  the  cycle  of  poverty,  abuse  and  depression 
never  stops. 

"About  90  per  cent  of  NAN  people  are  impacted  negatively  by  residential 
schools  still,"  he  said.  "The  majority  of  my  people  don't  have  parenting 
skills  because  when  you  grow  up  in  an  institution,  you  don't  learn  normal 
behaviours.  You  don't  have  the  usual  avenues  for  expressing  emotions.  The 
learned  to  be  ashamed  of  expressing  any  sort  of  emotion,  that's  why  they 
don't  cry,  they  don't  laugh.  And  the  majority  of  suicide  victims  are 
products  of  residential  school  parents." 

Beardy  attributed  this  to  the  abuse  that  stemmed  from  repressed  emotions 
and  negative  past  experience,  which  continues  to  repeat  itself  in  small 
communities . 

"And  when  our  young  people  go  through  problems  or  challenges,  they  have 
no  one  to  turn  to,  no  one  to  share  life  experience  or  teachings  with  them. 
There  is  a major  lack  of  a support  mechanism." 

While  Beardy  and  other  First  Nations  officials  fight  for  policy  changes, 
Quequish  and  the  NAN  Decade  of  Youth  Council  are  using  tradition  to  fight 
modern  problems.  The  goal  of  the  conference  was  not  only  to  talk  openly 


about  suicide,  but  to  help  youth  appreciate  the  beauty  and  strength  of 
their  culture. 

"What  was  really  amazing  was  seeing  the  relationships  that  developed 
between  the  elders  and  the  young  people,"  said  Decade  of  Youth  coordinator 
Melanie  Goodchild-Southwind . "This  was  a very  safe  environment  where 
culture  was  flourishing.  It  was  the  way  it  could  have  been  for  our 
ancestors . " 

The  teaching  sessions  included  things  like  hand  drumming,  sacred 
firekeeping,  powwows  and  different  sacred  dances. 

"That  is  suicide  prevention  in  action,"  Goodchild-Southwind  said.  "Self- 
esteem is  built  when  this  happens,  when  youth  learn  about  themselves." 

This  is  what  Quequish  felt  when  he  returned  to  his  roots  several  years 
ago,  although  it  wasn't  met  with  much  enthusiasm. 

"Back  home  I was  wearing  long  braids  and  sometimes  my  (traditional) 
ribbon  shirt,"  he  said.  "And  my  own  people  called  me  a crazy  Indian." 

Nevertheless,  Quequish  soldiered  on.  He  is  one  of  the  only  grassdancers 
in  his  area,  and  continues  to  encourage  his  peers  and  elders  alike  to 
embrace  the  old  ways. 

"Some  are  starting  to  be  more  traditional  in  a quiet  way,"  he  said. 
"Things  are  slowly  changing,  but  one  day  it's  going  to  be  rapid.  Our 
generation  will  do  a lot  more,  I think." 

"One  day  I'm  going  to  turn  around  my  community.  I'm  going  to  be  a leader 
of  my  community." 

On  that  last  day  of  the  conference,  Quequish  sat  by  the  sacred  fire  that 
burned  all  week  long. 

"When  we  light  the  sacred  fire,  all  of  our  past  elders  come  to  be  with 
us,"  he  said.  "This  same  fire  burns  in  our  hearts,  our  hearts  that  beat  to 
the  same  drum  in  our  nation.  It's  the  heartbeat  of  our  people." 

Goodchild-Southwind  said  Quequish  is  a great  example  that  change  is 
possible.  She  said  there  was  an  overwhelming  consensus  that  the  conference 
was  a start  to  something  really  positive,  and  NAN  will  definitely  consider 
hosting  another  one. 
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Legal  challenge  to  pipeline  review  returns  to  court  as  hearing  reveal 
aboriginals  split 
By  BOB  WEBER 
February  19,  2006 

INUVIK,  N.W.T.  (CP)  - As  environmental  hearings  into  massive  energy 
development  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta  head  into  their  second  week,  legal 
efforts  to  derail  the  whole  process  are  resurfacing  in  a Vancouver 
courtroom. 

The  Dene  Tha,  an  aboriginal  group  of  about  2,500  members  spread  over 
seven  reserves  in  northwestern  Alberta,  northeastern  British  Columbia  and 
the  southern  end  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  say  they  have  been  left  out 
of  both  the  hearings  and  benefits  negotiations  on  a proposed  $7-billion 
natural  gas  pipeline. 

The  pipeline  would  cross  their  traditional  lands,  so  the  Dene  Tha  have 
asked  for  a judicial  stay  of  hearings  by  the  loint  Review  Panel  until 
their  voice  is  heard. 

They  have  also  asked  the  Federal  Court  to  rule  that  Alberta  sections  of 
the  pipeline  should  be  included  in  the  review  and  not  hived  off  to 
provincial  regulators. 

Federal  lawyers  will  argue  Tuesday  that  request  should  be  thrown  out  of 


count . 

"What  they're  saying  is  rather  than  wait  until  our  case  goes  ahead  in 
Dune,  we  should  wait  until  (the  hearings)  are  done/'  said  Bob  Freedman, 
the  lawyer  representing  the  Dene  Tha. 

"They're  coming  up  to  us  and  saying  'Dust  trust  us.'  It's  not 
acceptable. " 

Freedman  says  that  despite  three  years  of  trying  to  be  included  in  the 
Doint  Review  Panel,  the  Dene  Tha  remain  on  the  outside.  Other  northern 
aboriginals  have  representatives  on  the  panel  or  advisers  to  it,  but  the 
Dene  Tha  do  not. 

"They  have  no  more  status  (with  the  panel)  than  the  local  Skidoo  club," 
said  Freedman.  "(The  government)  knew  the  pipeline  was  going  through  Dene 
Tha  lands  and  they  didn't  even  pick  up  the  phone." 

The  section  of  the  project  that  will  cross  land  claimed  by  the  Dene  Tha 
will  be  regulated  by  Alberta's  Energy  Utilities  Board.  Freedman  says  it's 
not  even  clear  if  recommendations  made  by  the  national  panel  will  be 
enforceable  on  the  Alberta  section. 

"One  of  the  recommendations  we  want  from  the  court  is  that  it's  one 
project,"  Freedman  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  resumption  of  hearings  Monday  in  Tsiigehtchic,  another  of 
the  small  communities  along  the  pipeline's  route,  is  likely  to  further 
reveal  how  badly  split  northerners  are  over  the  project,  caught  between 
hopes  for  the  future  and  fears  from  the  past. 

Most  Dene  leaders  and  elders  see  energy  development  as  a way  out  of 
poverty  and  an  escape  route  from  the  treadmill  of  dependency  on  government 
handouts . 

"When  I was  chief  I supported  the  concept  of  this  pipeline  and  I still 
support  it,"  said  Fort  McPherson  resident  Abe  Wilson,  one  of  dozens  of 
speakers  who  crowded  into  the  hamlet's  community  hall  on  Friday  for  a 
hearing  that  went  long  into  the  night. 

"If  we  want  to  be  independent  and  be  proud  Gwich'In,  we  need  to  support 
this  pipeline,"  said  Dames  Andre. 

But  many  others  - especially  women  - fear  that  the  money  and  jobs  aren't 
worth  the  environmental  risk  and  social  disruption.  They  draw  on  their 
experience  of  the  area's  last  energy  boom  in  the  1970s,  when  the  gas 
fields  that  would  anchor  the  current  pipeline  proposal  were  first 
discovered . 

"Thinking  about  the  pipeline,  it's  a very  scary  feeling  because  of  what 
we  have  had  to  experience  in  the  past,  due  to  addictions,  due  to  various 
things  that  have  happened,"  said  Mary  Teyna. 

"We're  going  to  be  faced  with  ruptured  land  and  ruptured  lives,"  said 
Ruby  Koe. 

Last  week,  the  community  of  Fort  Good  Flope  decided  the  tradeoff  wasn't 
worth  it.  They  voted  down  a proposed  deal  to  allow  Imperial  Oil  access  to 
their  land  because  they  wouldn't  get  enough  out  of  it. 
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Chiefs'  letter  on  'sharing'  raises  another  hurdle  for  the 
'new  relationship' 

Vaughn  Palmer 
Vancouver  Sun 
February  9,  2006 

The  B.C.  Liberals  were  scrambling  this  week  after  a key  group  of 
aboriginal  leaders  rejected  a lead  element  of  the  hoped-for  new 
relationship  with  first  nations. 


The  sudden  and  unexpected  development  emerged  Monday  via  a letter  to 
Premier  Gordon  Campbell  from  the  leadership  of  the  Union  of  B.C. 

Indian  Chiefs. 

The  chiefs  rejected  the  government  approach  to  shared  development  of 
forest  and  range  resources  on  Crown  land  that  is  also  claimed  by 
aboriginal  people.  The  letter  demanded  "significant  changes"  in  the 
government-proposed  wording  for  interim  agreements  on  forest  and 
range  opportunities. 

"Regrettably  the  UBCIC  is  not  able  to  support  the  [text]  in  its 
present  form/'  wrote  Chiefs  Stewart  Philip,  Robert  Shintah  and  Mike 
Retasket . 

"It  falls  short  of  fulfilling  the  promise  represented  by  the  new 
relationship,  based  on  respect,  recognition  and  accommodation  of 
aboriginal  title  and  rights." 

The  UBCIC  letter  represents  a significant  setback  for  Campbell  and 
the  Liberals. 

"Unfortunate,"  was  the  initial  reaction  from  Tom  Christensen, 
provincial  minister  for  aboriginal  relations  and  reconciliation.  He 
admitted  the  letter  caught  him  by  surprise  and  said  he  would  seek  a 
meeting  with  the  UBCIC  leadership  to  clarify  their  concerns. 

"I  am  more  curious  than  anything  how  they  came  to  those  conclusions, 
Christensen  told  me  Wednesday  afternoon.  "I  never  said  this  would  be 
easy. " 

But  the  two-page  letter  and  accompanying  three-page  resolution  from 
the  UBCIC  suggests  that  it  will  take  much  more  than  one  meeting  to 
resolve  the  matters  at  stake  in  this  dispute. 

The  chiefs'  union,  one  of  three  major  native  organizations  in  the 
province,  never  joined  the  B.C.  treaty  process. 

The  province  was  hoping  to  engage  the  organization  through  the  "new 
relationship,"  a post-election  effort  to  expedite  reconciliation, 
based  on  sharing  of  resources,  revenues  and  decision-making.  The 
Liberals  also  wanted  a substitute  for  the  longstanding  approach  of 
talking  interminably  at  the  bargaining  table  and/or  in  the  courtroom. 

As  a first  step  in  the  relationship,  the  government  agreed  to  revise 
its  approach  to  sharing  forest  and  range  resources.  The  government 
has  signed  100  forest  and  range  agreements  with  first  nations  over 
the  past  three  years,  the  most  recent  of  them  concluded  in  mid- 
lanuary  with  a band  in  the  Mission  region. 

But  some  first  nations  leaders  signed  the  agreements  under  protest, 
arguing  that  the  terms  failed  to  fully  respect  their  rights  and 
title.  Others  wanted  a greater  say  in  decision-making  over  land  and 
resources  on  their  traditional  territories. 

Chief  Philip,  in  particular,  denounced  the  forest  and  range 
agreements.  He  cited  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruling  that 
aboriginal  interests  must  be  "accommodated"  in  land-use  decisions. 

Philip  and  the  UBCIC  formed  a rare  common  front  with  the  other  two 
first  nations  groups,  which  in  turn  prompted  Premier  Campbell  to 
pursue  the  new  relationship. 

But  the  chiefs'  letter  suggests  there  is  a lot  more  work  to  be  done. 
The  objections,  while  grounded  in  legal  language  and  the  technical 
wording  of  the  proposed  agreements,  reveal  a substantial  difference 
of  opinion. 

The  offending  text  was  nothing  like  a preliminary  document.  It  was 
approved  by  the  cabinet  last  December,  after  extensive  discussions 
inside  government. 

The  Liberals,  in  essence,  want  to  expedite  development  of  land  and 
resources  on  a shared  basis. 

The  100  forest  and  range  agreements  signed  to  date  delivered  some  16 
million  cubic  metres  of  timber  and  $115  million  in  revenues  to  the 
designated  first  nations. 

In  return  for  all  this  sharing,  the  provincial  government  wants  a 
freer  hand  on  the  legal  front.  The  agreements  require  first  nations 
to  agree  that  the  terms  constitute  "interim  accommodation"  as  defined 
by  the  courts.  Other  passages  would  protect  the  province  against 
subsequent  claims  for  compensation. 


The  UBCIC  finds  this  approach  confining  and  lacking  in  respect. 

Philip  and  his  colleagues  also  seek  greater  involvement  in  decision- 
making and  broader  access  to  timber  and  revenues.  They  don't  like  the 
government-mandated  escape  clause  that  would  tie  revenue-sharing  to 
the  province's  financial  position.  Nor  do  they  like  the  apparent 
provincial  preference  for  sharing  beetle-killed  wood. 

The  chiefs'  letter  to  the  premier  closed  on  an  encouraging  note.  "The 
UBCIC  recognizes  that  your  government  has  made  a serious  commitment 
to  the  policy  shifts  necessary  to  build  and  implement  the  new 
relationship. 

"We  applaud  and  are  appreciative  of  your  government's  work  to  date 
and  your  personal  dedication  to  real  and  lasting  progress  on  this 
issue . " 

But  the  upbeat  tone  doesn't  disguise  what  looks  like  a fundamental 
disagreement  over  sharing  resources  and  revenues. 
vpalmer@direct . ca 
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Samson  decision  causes  outrage 
By  Paul  Barnsley 
Windspeaker  Staff  Writer 
MONTREAL 
February  2006 

The  last  judgment  rendered  by  Federal  Court  Justice  Max  Teitelbaum  will 
not  be  remembered  fondly  in  Hobbema. 

Two  First  Nations  located  around  the  central  Alberta  town  - Samson  Cree 
and  Ermineskin  Cree  - filed  suit  in  1989  in  what  has  become  a gigantic 
legal  action.  The  band  councils  are  suing  the  federal  government  for 
approximately  $1.5  billion  in  oil  and  gas  revenue  that  they  allege  was 
lost  due  to  Crown  mismanagement , discriminatory  policy  and  breaches  of 
Treaty  6. 

The  lawsuit  is  so  large  and  complex  it  has  been  divided  into  several 
phases.  After  extensive  pre-trial  examinations  of  witnesses,  the  trial 
began  in  May  2000.  Justice  Teitelbaum  spent  the  last  six  years  hearing 
evidence  on  the  first  two  phases  of  the  trial.  He  rendered  his  decision  on 
Dec.  2 and  will  soon  retire  from  the  bench.  Another  judge  will  have  to  get 
up  to  speed  when  the  trial  resumes.  No  judge  has  yet  been  appointed  and  no 
hearing  dates  have  been  scheduled. 

Before  that  happens,  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeal,  and  perhaps  even  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  will  have  to  look  over  the  judgment. 

Samson  Cree  Nation  lawyer  James  O'Reilly  admits  to  being  disillusioned 
and  disappointed  with  Justice  Teitelbaum' s decision.  Windspeaker  spoke  to 
the  veteran  lawyer  by  telephone  from  his  Montreal  office  on  Dec.  20.  The 
appeal  was  filed  in  Federal  Court  the  next  day. 

"It  hurts,"  he  said.  "It's  very  difficult  to  accept,  not  only  as  a 
lawyer,  but  as  a person,  and  as  a person  who  works  for  the  treaty  Indians. 
And  I've  tried  to  be  in  on  the  development  of  the  fight  for  Indian  rights 
for  40  years  in  2006  and  I say  to  myself,  'We're  back  before  the  days  of 
1969.'  In  a way  it's  worse.  In  1969,  we  knew  that  people  didn't  make  a 
pretense.  They  said  Indian  people  don't  have  rights.  They  have  privileges, 
and  the  treaties  don't  mean  much.  But  now  you've  got  the  conventional 
wisdom,  the  residential  schools,  the  royal  commission  that  said  they  have 
the  right  to  govern  themselves  and  we  should  consider  the  treaties  as 
something  that  was  pretty  essential  in  the  building  of  this  country  and 
recognize  that  for  what  it  is.  There  was  supposed  to  be  some  kind  of  a 


partnership,  even  if  one  partner  was  far  more  powerful  than  the  other:  a 
partner's  a partner,  a brother's  a brother.  Now,  it's  paying  lip  service 
to  recognition  of  basic  treaty  and  fundamental  rights  and  that's  more 
dangerous  because  it's  more  hypocritical." 

In  order  for  an  appeals  court  to  agree  to  review  a trial  decision,  the 
higher  court  must  be  convinced  that  the  trial  judge  made  errors  of  law. 
O'Reilly  didn't  think  he'd  have  any  problem  meeting  that  requirement. 

"We  think  there  are  over  100  errors  at  law  that  we're  putting  down  as 
ground  for  appeal.  We  say  he  didn't  follow  the  principles  of 
interpretation  for  treaty  set  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,"  he 
said . 

O'Reilly  said  Justice  Teitelbaum  did  not  follow  the  Supreme  Court's  lead 
when  it  came  to  interpreting  the  treaty. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  been  saying  it's  the  common  intention  of  the 
parties.  It's  not  just  what  the  white  people  understood.  We're  saying  you 
have  to  go  back  to  the  very  nature  of  the  treaty.  What  was  it?  We're 
saying  it's  an  oral  and  written  treaty.  It  was  an  alliance.  It  was  about 
how  you're  going  to  co-exist,  how  you're  both  going  to  live  on  the  land," 
the  lawyer  said. 

The  written  judgment  focused  on  the  surrender  clause  in  the  treaty. 
O'Reilly  said  the  judge  rejected  his  argument  that  Native  people  at  the 
time  would  not  have  understood  the  significance  of  the  legal  language. 
Previous  court  decisions  have  created  a standard  that  treaties  should  be 
interpreted  liberally  in  favor  of  the  Native  people  because  of  that 
problem.  O'Reilly  suggested  that  didn't  happen  in  this  case. 

"The  judge  put  a lot  of  emphasis  on  this  legalese  clause.  It's  one  thing 
to  say  that  the  Indians  give  up  exclusive  control-and  I think  they  knew 
that-and  that  the  white  people  would  be  coming  in.  It's  another  thing  to 
tell  them,  'you  have  no  more  rights  from  a legal  perspective  whatsoever  on 
this  land  except  what  we  give  to  you.'  I mean,  it  takes  a trained  lawyer 
now  to  be  able  to  explain  to  lay  people  even  the  beginnings  of  what  is 
this  thing  called  Aboriginal  rights  or  Aboriginal  title  or  sui  generis 
rights  and  what  does  that  mean  in  law,"  he  said. 

"There's  no  mention  in  even  the  written  record  of  somebody  having 
explained  specifically,  'what  does  this  written  clause  in  the  treaty  mean: 
surrender,  yield  up,  give  up  all  their  rights  and  title  and  interest  to 
the  lands?'  So  it's  quite  obvious  that  there  were  very  different 
intentions,  very  different  understandings  about  what  was  to  be  done." 

Writings  at  the  time  by  the  Crown  treaty  negotiator  suggest  that  other 
Indigenous  peoples  who  had  previously  entered  into  treaty  would  have 
explained  the  concept  of  surrender  and  complete  loss  of  rights,  and 
[that]the  Plains  Cree  ancestors  of  the  Samson  Cree  Nation  knew  what  they 
were  signing. 

"Well,  that's  a tremendous  leap  of  logic,"  O'Reilly  said. 

He  said  that  reasoning  just  won't  stand  up  to  analysis. 

"If  you  had  today  the  Canadians  and,  let's  say,  the  Chinese,  neither 
able  to  speak  the  other's  language  and  just  going  by  interpreters  and  you 
say,  "Well,  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  a highly  technical  clause?'  How 
much  do  you  think  either  of  them  would  have  in  the  way  of  an  absolute 
common  understanding  about  some  written  text?" 

But  Justice  Max  Teitelbaum  rejected  that  line  of  reasoning  in  his 
written  judgment. 

"The  judge  just  jumps  and  says  they  had  an  interpreter  and  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing  and  the  missionaries  said  this  and  the  Indian  stories  of  what 
happened,  the  judge  says  it's  implausible.  What  is  implausible?  It's  a 
highly  European  driven  notion  to  say  that  you  don't  believe  the  accounts 
of  these  people  when  it's  mixed  with  the  spiritual  dimension  and  the  whole 
Indian  understanding,"  said  James  O'Reilly.  "It  comes  down  to  a clash  of 
philosophies  too.  For  the  Indian  people,  you  can't  own  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars  and  the  land  and  you're  only  here  for  a certain  time. 
Then  you  get  the  British  coming  in  and  saying,  'We  can  own  a piece  of 
property. ' The  judge  is  supposed  to  take  the  Aboriginal  perspective  into 
consideration.  Instead  the  result  is  that  he  demeans  the  Aboriginal 
perspective  and  gives  no  real  effect  to  what  they  had  to  say." 

Samson  Cree  Chief  Victor  Buffalo  issued  an  angrily  worded  press  release 


after  reviewing  the  decision.  He  felt  the  judge  not  only  disregarded  the 
testimony  of  Samson  Elders  but  was  insulting  in  how  he  did  so.  O'Reilly 
agreed . 

"We're  saying  the  judge  simply  went  with  the  white  man's  side  and  in 
effect.  I'll  use  the  word  'disparaged,'  was  highly  dubious  about  and 
highly  critical  about  the  Indian  side.  That's  one  of  the  grounds  for 
appeal.  He  gave  very,  very,  very  little  weight  or  credibility  to  almost 
all  of  the  38  witnesses  that  were  called  whether  they  were  Elders  or 
Plains  Cree  witnesses  or  Samson  witnesses  or  experts  called  by  Samson. 
Whereas  the  written  accounts  of  the  white  people,  their  word  was  gold  and 
they  should  be  totally  believed.  It  boggles  my  mind  that  you  can  get  one 
side  of  the  story  and  really  he's  dismissive  of  the  other  side  of  the 
story. " 

O'Reilly  was  equally  as  outraged  about  the  decision  rendered  in  the 
monies  phase  of  the  action. 

"We  said  under  treaty  they  have  the  right  to  the  monies,  to  the 
resources,  and  the  Crown,  the  federal  government  in  this  case,  is  the 
trustee.  By  simply  taking  that  money  and  putting  it  into  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund  and  borrowing  that  money  without  the  permission  of  Samson  and 
all  the  other  Indians  in  the  country  and  unilaterally  setting  a rate  of 
interest,  we  say  they're  not  acting  either  as  a treaty  partner  or  as  a 
trustee.  We  say  it's  supposed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  Samson  and 
for  their  benefit.  The  Crown  as  a trustee  has  to  act  as  a prudent  person 
would  in  managing  his  own  affairs." 

O'Reilly  believes  the  appeal  court  will  see  that  he  made  the  argument 
that  the  Crown  did  not  fulfill  its  fiduciary  duty. 

"They  just  put  this  whole  thing  on  automatic  pilot  and  very  few  white 
people  would  accept  that.  The  government  itself  changed  a relatively 
similar  system  used  to  finance  the  pension  funds  in  1999.  This  judge  finds 
the  system  is  reasonable  and  therefore  he  doesn't  have  to  consider  the 
testimony.  And  it's  reasonable,  he  finds,  because  the  Indian  Act  says  it's 
OK.  So  he  bases  his  whole  judgment  on  the  Indian  Act  in  regard  to  monies." 

If  the  Indian  Act  is  supreme  then  most  arguments  made  in  support  of 
Indigenous  rights  in  Canada  are  doomed  to  fail,  O'Reilly  said.  But  there 
have  been  a string  of  victories  at  the  highest  court  in  the  land  because 
that  kind  of  thinking  has  been  discarded,  O'Reilly  added. 

"He's  saying  the  Indian  Act  prevails  over  the  treaties  and  that  Indian 
rights  really  come  as  a function  of  the  Indian  Act  and  federal  legislation. 
Well,  we're  back  to  well  before  the  White  Paper  days.  We  tried  to  get  the 
evidence  by  ministers  about  it  being  colonial,  oppressive.  That's  all  in 
there  and  the  judge  even  mentions  that." 

Samson's  legal  team  will  challenge  that  part  of  the  ruling  as  well. 

"We  say  he's  wrong  - dead  wrong  - on  his  interpretation  of  the  Indian 
Act,"  O'Reilly  said. 

While  several  former  ministers  of  Indian  Affairs  and  some  of  Canada's 
leading  investment  bankers  and  financial  experts  testified  on  Samson's 
behalf  and  criticized  the  way  the  Crown  handled  the  Samson  oil  and  gas 
revenues,  the  judge  ruled  that  what  the  Crown  did  fell  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Indian  Act. 

"What  this  judge  essentially  said  is  the  Indian  Act  is  a reasonable  way 
of  handling  the  money.  He  doesn't  discuss  how  it's  reasonable.  He  just 
discards  some  of  the  most  imminent  financial  people  in  Canada  who 
testified  on  behalf  of  Samson,"  he  said.  "And  he  just  says  it's  not 
necessary  to  judge  the  standards  of  a trustee  because  the  Indian  Act 
allows  them  to  do  whatever  they  want,  gives  them  full  discretion.  Well, 
we're  back  in  the  days  of  the  colonial  empire  here." 

Dustice  Teitelbaum  refused  to  allow  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Aboriginal  Peoples  into  evidence  because  it  was  "a  political  document." 
O'Reilly  said  the  Supreme  Court  has  relied  on  it. 

O'Reilly  said  Dustice  Teitelbaum  was  visibly  uncomfortable  during  the 
trial  whenever  the  idea  of  inherent  rights  were  raised.  He  argued  that  the 
judge's  understanding  of  inherent  rights  is  not  consistent  with  how  the 
federal  government's  position  on  the  right  to  self-government  has  evolved. 

"He  comes  down  in  his  judgment  and  there's  a part  where  he  says  there's 
no  inherent  right  to  control  their  own  lands  and  resources,"  the  lawyer 


said.  "What  do  you  hear  in  Ottawa?  Have  you  even  heard  this  in  the  last  15 
or  20  years  where  Ottawa  is  saying  'You  don't  have  a right  to  control  your 
own  lands  and  resources?'" 

O'Reilly  also  questions  the  weight  the  judge  gave  to  some  of  the 
testimony  from  expert  witnesses.  When  he  appeared  for  the  Crown, 

University  of  Calgary  history  professor  Thomas  Flanagan  was  forced  under 
cross-examination  to  admit  that  he  used  sloppy  research  methods  to 
formulate  his  opinions  on  some  of  the  First  Nations  issues  the  court  was 
wrestling  with.  Flanagan  is  a man  who  has  become  a much  talked  about 
figure  recently  because  he  is  an  advisor  to  prime  minister-elect  Stephen 
Harper . 

"We  thought  that  a lot  of  his  testimony  was  subjected  to  a lot  of  doubt 
and  his  credibility  was  compromised  considerably  by  some  of  the  cross- 
examination.  Well,  the  judge  does  rely  on  him,"  O'Reilly  said.  "He  relies 
on  Flanagan.  He  [is  critical  of],  in  my  view,  one  of  the  key  witnesses  and 
that  is  the  Cree  linguist.  Now  if  you  were  a judge  and  you've  heard  about 
these  differences  of  concept  and  perception  between  the  Cree  and  English, 
well  you'd  want  to  know  something  about  the  Cree  language  wouldn't  you? 
You'd  want  to  know  how  do  they  think  and  how  do  they  conceptualize  things 
like  land.  This  judge  went  after  Professor  Wolfart,  who  speaks  a very  high 
Cree.  He's  not  fluent,  but  he  speaks  it  and  he  can  articulate  the  Cree 
words . " 

O'Reilly  speculates  that  the  judge's  ruling  might  have  surprised  even 
the  Crown,  who  made  an  offer  to  settle  just  before  the  judge  completely 
dismissed  the  Samson  claims. 

"Why  did  they  offer  close  to  $200  million  just  before?"  the  lawyer  asked. 
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Police  seek  missing  teen  sisters 
The  StarPhoenix 
February  15,  2006 

The  Saskatoon  Police  Service  is  asking  for  the  public's  assistance  in 
locating  two  14-year-old  girls  missing  since  Ian.  29. 

Cherish  and  Rosalee  Frenchman  are  fraternal  twins,  and  were  last  seen  at 
the  Midtown  Plaza  in  downtown  Saskatoon. 

The  twins  were  on  their  way  home  to  the  Regina  area  from  a trip  to  visit 
family  members  in  North  Battleford.  At  around  4 p.m.  during  a visit  to  the 
mall,  the  girls  ran  away  from  their  child-care  worker. 

The  girls  were  in  care  at  Ranch  Erhlo,  a secure  custody  facility  just 
outside  of  Regina.  They  were  not  there  for  criminal  offences. 

The  girls  require  24-hour  supervision  for  special  needs  and 
investigators  are  concerned  about  their  welfare.  Staff  Sgt.  Kirby  Harmon 
said  they  have  no  family  resources  in  Saskatoon. 

"There's  no  reason  for  (the  twins)  to  stay  here.  We  have  no  idea  where 
they  would  have  gone  to  and,  of  course,  we're  extremely  concerned  because 
of  the  lack  of  resources,"  Harmon  said. 

"They  would  have  to  turn  to  the  street  or  strangers  for  help.  That's  the 
big  part  of  the  concern  here,  is  that  they  don't  have  a support  system  in 
place . " 

In  order  to  leave  Saskatoon,  Harmon  said  they  would  have  to  submit 
themselves  to  some  type  of  risky  behaviour. 

Cherish  Frenchman  is  described  as  aboriginal,  5-foot-5,  110  pounds,  with 
dark  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  She  was  last  seen  wearing  a black-and-white 
jacket  with  dark-coloured  sweatpants.  Rosalee  Frenchman  is  described  as 


aboriginal,  5-foot-9,  160  pounds,  with  short,  dark  brown  hair  and  brown 
eyes . 

She  was  last  seen  wearing  a dark  jacket  and  track  pants  with  a stripe 
down  the  side. 

Anyone  with  information  on  Cherish  or  Rosalee  Frenchman  is  asked  to  call 
the  Saskatoon  Police  Service  at  975-8300  or  Crime  Stoppers  at  931-8477. 
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14-year-old  girl  murdered 
CBC  News 

February  15,  2006 

The  RCMP  have  launched  a homicide  investigation  into  the  death  of  a 14- 
year-old  Aboriginal  girl  whose  remains  were  found  on  the  outskirts  of 
Prince  George  last  week. 

Aielah  Katherina  Saric  had  been  missing  for  more  than  a week,  and  had 
been  last  spotted  alive  near  a bar  in  the  inner  city. 

Fler  family  had  reported  her  missing,  and  had  plastered  the  downtown  area 
with  missing  posters,  asking  for  any  information  as  to  her  whereabouts. 

A passing  motorist  found  Saric 's  remains  while  traveling  on  Highway  16 
east  of  Prince  George  last  Friday.  The  RCMP  were  called  in  and  an 
investigation  was  launched. 

RCMP  spokesperson  Const.  Gary  Godwin  now  says  she  was  murdered. 

"At  any  time  we  have  a homicide,  this  is  a major  crime.  The  fact  that  it 
is  a 14-year-old  female  is  tragic  indeed." 

The  highway  has  a history  of  tragedy.  At  least  six  young  women,  five  of 
them  Aboriginal  teens,  have  gone  missing  along  Highway  16  between  Prince 
George  and  Prince  Rupert  in  the  past  15  years. 

One  of  the  most  high-profile  cases  involved  25-year-old  tree  planter 
Nicole  Hoar,  who  vanished  while  hitchhiking  west  from  Prince  George  along 
Highway  16  back  in  2002. 

Her  disappearance  triggered  a massive  search  and  the  offer  of  a $25,000 
reward.  But  no  sign  of  her  was  ever  found. 

RCMP  have  repeatedly  said  they  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  a 
serial  killer  could  be  preying  on  women  along  Highway  16.  But  they  also 
say  they've  found  no  evidence  to  link  the  cases. 

Police  also  say  they  won't  speculate  on  whether  Saric's  death  is  linked 
to  any  of  the  missing  women  files. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Harris  says  he  knew  Ontario's  boundaries  in  fatal  Ipperwash  clash 
CBC  News 

14  February  2006 

Former  Ontario  premier  Mike  Harris  testified  Tuesday  he  knew  that  his 


government  had  no  authority  to  intervene  in  police  matters  during  the  1995 
native  occupation  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park. 

Harris  told  a public  inquiry  he  was  clear  on  the  separation  between 
government  and  police,  a key  issue  of  the  judicial  probe  into  the  deadly 
shooting  of  native  protester  Dudley  George. 

The  inquiry  is  being  held  in  Forest,  Ont.,  near  where  George  was  shot. 

Some  people  have  blamed  Harris  - who  was  premier  at  the  time  of  the 
standoff  - for  George's  death,  and  have  accused  him  of  ordering  police  to 
use  force  to  oust  the  protesters. 

Harris  has  always  maintained  he  never  pressured  police  to  quell  the 
protest  quickly  by  using  force. 

The  inquiry  into  George's  death  began  in  April  2004.  It  has  already 
heard  from  about  100  witnesses,  including  several  police  officers  and 
former  cabinet  ministers. 

George  died  on  Sept.  6,  1995,  after  being  shot  by  a provincial  police 
officer  at  the  park  near  Sarnia  in  southwestern  Ontario. 

He  was  among  a group  of  native  protesters  who  had  occupied  the  park  two 
days  earlier,  claiming  the  land  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  burial  ground 
for  the  Stony  Point  band. 

The  violence  immediately  thrust  the  recently  elected  Harris  and  his 
Conservatives  into  the  centre  of  a firestorm. 

Throughout  his  nearly  eight  years  in  office,  Harris  made  it  clear  that 
he  resented  accusations  that  he  authorized  police  to  use  force. 

"I  don't  give  orders  to  the  OPP,  we  get  briefed  by  the  OPP  as  a 
situation.  It's  up  to  the  OPP  to  deal  with  any  of  these  situations,"  he 
once  said. 

But  at  the  inquiry,  a senior  police  officer  said  he  attended  a meeting 
with  Harris  and  senior  cabinet  ministers  only  hours  before  the  shooting 
and  got  the  impression  they  were  gun-loving  rednecks  who  couldn't  care 
less  about  aboriginals. 

In  a taped  conversation  that  was  played  at  the  inquiry,  OPP  Insp.  Ron 
Fox  briefed  his  boss  on  the  meeting. 

"We're  dealing  with  a real  redneck  government,"  Fox  said  in  the 
recording.  "They  just  are  in  love  with  guns.  There's  no  question.  They 
don't  give  a s**t  less  about  Indians." 

Fox  went  on  to  say  that  his  impression  was  that  the  premier  believed  he 
had  the  authority  to  direct  the  OPP. 

The  issue  is  expected  to  be  a central  one  when  Harris  testifies. 

The  allegation  also  came  from  another  man  who  attended  the  meeting,  then 
Attorney  General  Charles  Harnick. 

He  told  that  inquiry  that  Harris  said:  "I  want  the  f******  Indians  out 
of  the  park. " 

Others  who  testified  said  they  had  no  recollection  of  Harris  making  the 
remark  or  attributed  it  to  someone  else. 

Harris's  lawyer  has  said  the  former  premier  will  deny  ever  making  that 
statement  when  he  testifies. 

No  other  Canadian  premier  has  ever  testified  at  a public  inquiry,  but 
Harris  will  be  doing  it  for  the  second  time.  The  first  was  after  the 
Walkerton  tainted  water  scandal. 

Native  groups  tried  for  years  to  get  an  inquiry  into  the  shooting,  but 
Harris  and  his  Conservatives  refused. 

Dalton  McGuinty  launched  the  inquiry  only  days  after  his  Liberals  swept 
to  power  in  2003. 

The  inquiry's  commission,  led  by  Dustice  Sidney  Linden,  is  expected  to 
deliver  its  final  report  sometime  in  late  2006. 
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Harris  to  face  native  'truth'  ceremony  at  inquiry 
By  GREG  BONNELL 
February  19,  2006 

FOREST,  Ont.  (CP)  - A sacred  fire  encircled  by  native  drummers  conducting 
a "truth"  ceremony  will  greet  Mike  Harris  on  Monday  as  the  former  Ontario 
premier  delivers  his  final  day  of  testimony  before  the  Ipperwash  inquiry. 

The  Debwewin  Circle  planned  outside  the  proceedings  will  implore  Harris 
to  "speak  from  his  heart"  at  the  judicial  probe  into  the  1995  death  of 
native  protester  Dudley  George. 

Inside,  the  man  who  once  helmed  a government  critics  say  prodded  police 
toward  the  aggressive  action  that  claimed  George's  life  will  face  one  last 
day  of  "vigorous"  cross-examination. 

"We  hope  to  hear  perhaps  something  that  will  illuminate  some  issues  that 
have  been  in  shadow  for  these  10  years,"  said  Dohn  Beaucage,  grand  counsel 
chief  of  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians.  "I  think  there's  going  to  be  some 
further  questions  in  cross-examination  that  will  be  more  and  more 
difficult  for  him  to  answer  as  we  go  along." 

The  extent  to  which  Harris  directed  the  police  response  to  the 
occupation  of  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park,  if  at  all,  has  been  a key  issue 
since  the  inquiry  began  hearing  witness  testimony  some  20  months  ago. 

George  was  fatally  shot  on  Sept.  6,  1995  when  provincial  police  officers 
clad  in  riot  gear  began  to  advance  on  the  occupiers  - a show  of  force 
critics  have  long  alleged  was  somehow  influenced  by  Harris  and  his 
Conservative  government. 

The  native  protesters  had  long  maintained  that  the  park  contained  an 
ancestral  burial  ground. 

Last  week,  the  spectacle  of  a former  premier  on  the  stand  at  a judicial 
inquiry  went  on  for  three  days  without  any  stunning  revelations  - only 
emphatic  denials  from  Harris  that  he  uttered  an  obscene  slur  during  a 
private  meeting  or  tried  to  direct  the  actions  of  police. 

While  some  exchanges  between  the  former  premier  and  inquiry  lawyers  were 
less  than  friendly,  he  remained  composed  and  relatively  calm  throughout. 

The  lawyer  set  to  confront  Harris  on  Monday  cautions  that  it's  too  early 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  former  premier's  performance. 

"Cross  examination  is  a test  of  credibility,  among  other  things,"  said 
Dulian  Falconer,  who  has  prepared  "four  to  five"  hours  of  questions. 

"You  can't  really  make  a call  on  the  nature  of  his  evidence  until  you've 
heard  the  full  test  of  his  evidence.  I anticipate  that  will  continue  most 
vigorously  on  Monday." 

During  his  testimony,  Harris  admitted  he  wanted  the  natives  out  of  the 
park  "as  soon  as  possible"  because  he  viewed  the  occupation  as  illegal  - 
but  stressed  that  he  knew  politicians  didn't  have  the  authority  to  direct 
police  operations. 

During  a fateful  government  meeting  the  day  George  was  shot,  the 
government  settled  on  a plan  to  seek  an  ex  parte  injunction  - a court 
order  that  can  be  served  without  notice  and  much  more  quickly  than  a 
regular  injunction. 

Lawyers  at  the  inquiry  have  alleged  that  decision  put  pressure  on  police 
to  end  the  conflict,  a viewpoint  Harris  has  denied. 

The  Sept.  6 meeting  also  served  as  backdrop  for  one  of  the  most  stunning 
allegations  levelled  against  Harris  since  the  inquiry  began. 

Last  November,  former  attorney  general  Charles  Harnick  testified  he 
heard  Harris  say,  in  a loud  voice,  "I  want  the  f**king  Indians  out  of  the 
park. " 

Harris  staunchly  denied  the  allegation,  repeatedly,  during  his  testimony. 

Still,  Falconer  said  the  nuances  of  Harris's  testimony  have  illuminated 
some  "important  issues." 

"It's  very  significant  that  Mr.  Harris  has  conceded  that,  whether  or  not 
he  used  the  profanity,  the  sentiment  of  having  the  aboriginal  community 
removed  from  that  park  was  very  much  his  own." 

George's  cousin,  Mark  "Moon"  George,  says  the  sight  of  Harris  on  the 
stand  is  satisfying  in  itself. 


"It  will  be  another  step  in  the  long  process  of  healing,  and  grieving 
also, " said  George. 

"Everything  is  running  its  due  course.  Everything  is  going  somewhere, 
that's  my  philosophy." 
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Tribal  law  enforcement  faces  big  reduction 
By  30MAY  STEEN  / Rapid  City  Hournal 
February  16,  2006 

PINE  RIDGE,  S.D.  - By  April  1,  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Department  of 
Public  Safety  will  lose  59  officers  from  its  law  enforcement  duties  on  the 
nine  districts  of  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Capt.  Patrick  Mills  of  Pine  Ridge  said  that  by  the  end  of  March,  a 
Community  Orientated  Policing  Services,  or  COPS,  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Dustice  will  end. 

With  its  completion,  59  police  officers  will  clear  out  their  lockers, 
check  in  their  uniforms  and  firearms  and  turn  over  their  badges. 

Twenty-nine  officers  will  remain  to  do  what  they  can  to  keep  the  peace, 
but  everyone  in  the  department  and  the  tribe  will  be  affected.  Mills  said. 

Mills,  who  was  hired  in  December,  said  he  has  walked  into  a department 
that  has  low  morale. 

Beyond  losing  services  to  the  community,  timely  responses  to  emergency 
calls  and  aiding  in  criminal  investigations,  the  59  officers  have  the 
added  worry  of  finding  new  jobs  or  leaving  the  reservation  to  pursue  law 
enforcement  careers. 

"Like  everyone  else,  our  people  have  families  to  feed  and  bills  to  pay," 
Mills  said. 

Police  Chief  Ron  Duke  said  88  officers  now  patrol  the  1,800  miles  of 
roads  covering  the  3.2  million  acres  of  land  to  serve  the  50,000  people 
who  live  on  the  reservation. 

Because  of  the  reservation ' s vast  land,  population  density  and  crime 
rate,  Duke  said  the  department  ideally  would  need  150  officers  to  operate 
effectively  in  answering  the  nearly  3,000  emergency  calls  received  by  its 
911  Dispatch  Center  each  month. 

But  because  of  the  nation's  growing  deficit,  the  war  in  Iraq  and  federal 
budget  cutbacks  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Dustice  and 
Indian  Health  Services  - all  of  which  contribute  toward  the  funding  of  the 
reservation's  law  enforcement  budget  - the  department's  budget  supports 
only  29  officers,  Duke  said. 

"The  Department  of  Dustice  appropriated  $18  million  for  500  tribes  to 
fight  over  for  their  entire  law  enforcement  operations.  It's  ridiculous," 
Duke  said. 

To  combat  the  personnel  shortage,  Duke  said,  the  department  will  try  to 
develop  nine  precincts  - one  in  each  of  the  reservation's  nine  districts  - 
before  the  grant's  end.  The  plan  is  to  keep  police  within  minutes  of  the 
scene  of  an  emergency  call,  rather  than  the  time  it  takes  to  drive  from 
either  Kyle  or  Pine  Ridge,  the  former  police  headquarters  when  the 
department  operated  within  two  divisions. 

The  911  Dispatch  Center  will  remain  in  Porcupine.  Each  district  has 
offered  free  office  space  for  the  patrol  officers,  he  said. 

Quick  response  and  adequate  numbers  of  trained  police  officers  answering 
emergency  calls  for  vehicle  accidents,  law  enforcement  and  the 
investigation  process  concerns  the  department  as  well  as  the  tribe,  he 
said . 


"It's  crucial  to  have  our  officers  on  scene/'  Duke  said. 

Monica  Terkildsen,  OST  Department  of  Public  Safety  grants  specialist, 
said  her  office  has  been  calling  South  Dakota's  congressional  delegation, 
sending  letters  to  other  tribal  and  federal  agencies  to  find  sources  of 
revenue  for  its  law  enforcement  personnel  budget. 

Terkildsen  said  Duke  would  appear  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  March  to  testify  about  the  OST  department's  law  enforcement 
shortage . 

She  worries  about  what  this  situation  will  do  to  the  communities  within 
the  reservation. 

Of  the  13,651  arrests  made  in  2005,  10,284  - or  67  percent  - were  for 
public  intoxication,  but  meth  is  beginning  to  creep  into  the  communities, 
too,  she  said. 

"Substance  abuse  is  a huge  issue  here,"  Terkildsen  said. 

If  something  doesn't  change,  two-thirds  of  the  police  officers  who 
answer  domestic  disputes,  medical  emergencies,  provide  security  at  the 
hospital  or  public  meetings  won't  be  there,  she  said 

"We  just  don't  sleep  well,  thinking  about  what  might  happen,"  Terkildsen 
said . 
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Meskwaki  officials  ask  state  to  recognize  tribal  court 
February  17,  2006 

DES  MOINES,  Iowa  The  top  judge  from  the  Meskwaki  tribal  court  is  seeking 
state  recognition  of  tribal  court  decisions. 

Henry  Buffalo  is  the  chief  justice  on  the  Meskwaki  tribal  court  that  was 
formed  14  months  ago  on  the  tribal  settlement  west  of  Tama. 

Buffalo  testified  before  a House  judicial  subcommittee  in  Des  Moines 
yesterday. 

He  says  lawmakers  should  support  a bill  that  would  study  whether  to 
require  Iowa's  district  courts  to  recognize  and  enforce  civil  judgments 
and  other  legal  rulings  handed  down  by  the  tribal  court. 

He  says  at  least  24  states  have  similar  legislation. 

But  state  officials  say  it's  better  to  wait. 

Assistant  Tama  County  Attorney  Richard  Vander  Mey  says  lawmakers  should 
hold  off  until  Meskwakis  improve  their  recognition  of  decisions  from  state 
and  federal  judges. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Quartet  named  tribal  appellate  court  judges 
By  PHIL  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 


February  17,  2006 

TOPPENISH  - After  a four-year  absence  of  an  appeals  process  in  Yakama 
tribal  court,  tribal  leaders  have  appointed  four  appellate  court  judges. 

The  appointments  come  after  several  tribal  members  filed  civil  rights 
cases  last  month  in  Spokane  federal  court,  saying  their  cases  weren't 
being  handled  in  tribal  court. 

"I  was  hoping  that  the  U.S.  District  Court  will  redirect  those  cases 
back  to  us  now  that  we  have  an  appellate  court,  but  I think  it's  just 
wishful  thinking,"  Tribal  Council  Chairman  Louis  Cloud  said  on  Wednesday. 

Former  tribal  court  judges  Dulian  Pinkham,  Ne'sha  lackson  and  Lorintha 
Umtuch  were  sworn  in  Tuesday,  while  Ray  Slockish  - former  member  of 
tribe's  code  of  ethics  board  - was  sworn  in  Wednesday.  They'll  all  serve 
four-year  terms. 

A report  issued  by  the  National  Indian  lustice  Center  last  fall  revealed 
the  tribal  court  system  suffers  from  a mounting  backlog  of  cases,  daily 
breaches  of  confidentiality  and  conflicts  of  interest,  plus  the  lack  of 
any  appeals  process. 

The  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. -based  justice  center  is  an  Indian  owned  and 
operated  nonprofit  corporation  that  helps  tribes  improve  their  judicial 
systems.  Tribal  leaders  commissioned  the  evaluation  of  its  court  system 
after  receiving  numerous  complaints. 

Lack  of  funding  kept  the  tribe  from  employing  appellate  court  judges. 
Cloud  said. 

"It's  been  hanging  quite  a while,"  he  said.  "We  just  couldn't  find 
enough  money  to  pay  them." 

The  tribe  used  money  from  taxes  it  collects  on  cigarette  and  gas  sales 
to  fund  the  part-time  judges,  he  said. 

Cloud,  however,  wouldn't  say  how  much  is  being  spent  on  reviving  the 
appellate  court. 

There's  no  telling  how  far  back  cases  date,  said  Pinkham,  who  served  the 
tribe  for  more  than  20  years  as  a judge  before  retiring  about  six  years 
ago. 

But  before  work  can  begin,  the  judges  need  an  office.  The  building  the 
appellate  judges  used  to  be  housed  in  - a doublewide  trailer  next  to  the 
tribal  court  - was  damaged  by  a fire  in  Dune  2004. 

"It's  going  to  be  really,  really  important  to  have  a work  place," 
lackson  told  the  Tribal  Council  during  her  appointment.  "They've  got  a lot 
of  cases  backed  up  and  they're  really  unorganized." 
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Separate  Aboriginal  Prisons  considered 
CBC  News 

February  15,  2006 

Solicitor  General  lohn  Les  says  the  B.C.  government  wants  to  work  with 
First  Nations  on  new  approaches  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Aboriginal 
inmates,  which  could  include  separate  correctional  facilities. 

Fie  says  those  facilities  would  be  "more  geared  toward  and  oriented 
tweeds  Aboriginal  people"  and  would  have  Aboriginal  staff  using  their  own 
approaches  to  inmates. 

"Aboriginal  people  have  long  had  different  approaches  to  corrections, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  interesting  and  some  of  them  are  very  apropos  of 
Aboriginal  people  themselves,"  said  Les. 

"And  we're  always  looking  in  corrections  for  approaches  that  might  work 
better  than  what's  happened  in  the  past." 

Les  says  it's  the  "sorry  case"  in  Canada  that  Aboriginal  people  are 
overrepresented  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  And  he  says  he's 
interested  in  anything  that  helps  ensure  inmates  are  rehabilitated. 


He  says  there's  no  timetable  for  the  implementing  the  idea  which  is 
still  at  the  exploratory  stage.  But  he  does  say,  "It's  worth  looking  at. 
Let's  be  prepared  to  be  creative." 

Tuesday's  throne  speech  also  says  aboriginal  courts  might  take  some  of 
the  pressure  off  the  traditional  court  system. 

The  changes  in  the  justice  system  would  fit  in  with  one  of  the  Campbell 
government's  priorities  - building  a new  relationship  with  B.C.  First 
Nations . 
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Journalist  Releases  Account  of  1999  Whiteclay  Troubles 

July  1999.  The  bodies  of  two  Oglala  men  are  found  murdered  in  a ditch 
north  of  Whiteclay,  Nebr.,  a hamlet  of  18  residents  that  sells  millions  of 
cans  per  year  to  the  dry  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  American 
Indian  Movement  leaders  Russell  Means,  Dennis  Banks  and  Clyde  Bellecourt 
lead  a march  into  the  town  that  quickly  turns  violent.  AIM  vows  to  protest 
again  the  following  week  as  the  governor  sends  in  100  state  troopers  to 
stop  them.  'The  Battle  of  Whiteclay,'  an  excerpt  from  the  forthcoming 
nonfiction  book  Border  Town  Stories,  by  Stew  Magnuson  is  now  available  for 
download  on  Amazon.com.  'The  Battle  of  Whiteclay'  is  available  on  the  new 
Amazon  Shorts  Web  site,  part  of  Amazon.com.  To  download  an  e-mail  or  pdf. 
copy:  Go  to:  www.amazon.com  Search:  Stew  Magnuson  Click  on:  'The  Battle  of 
Whiteclay'  Cost:  49  cents 

The  confrontation  in  Whiteclay  is  only  one  story  in  often  troubled 
relationship  between  the  Oglala  Lakota  of  South  Dakota  and  the  mostly 
white  communities  of  Sheridan  County,  Nebraska.  Border  Town  Stories  will 
be  the  first  work  to  examine  in-depth  the  two  peoples'  shared  histories. 
'While  the  history  is  regional,'  says  Magnuson.  'I  believe  the  book  has 
universal  themes  of  how  fear,  misunderstanding  and  ignorance  can  poison 
two  communities.  Ultimately,  I hope  the  work  will  serve  as  a bridge 
between  the  two  peoples.'  'In  almost  every  flare  up  on  the  border  towns, 
alcohol  plays  a predictable  role,'  notes  Magnuson.  Nothing  manifests  this 
more  than  the  Whiteclay  troubles.  Along  with  a detailed  account  of  the 
1999  marches,  'The  Battle  of  Whiteclay'  includes  the  first  published 
history  of  the  town,  from  its  origin  in  the  1880s  when  it  sat  in  the 
Extension,  a buffer  zone  between  the  Oglala  and  nefarious  whiskey  sellers, 
to  its  evolution  in  the  20th  Century  from  a town  of  merchants  to  a 
notorious  ' little  skid  row  on  the  prairie. ' It  includes  never  before 
revealed  details  into  the  unsolved  murders  of  Ronnie  Hard  Heart  and  Wally 
Black  Elk,  which  touched  off  the  1999  demonstrations.  The  forthcoming  book 
Border  Town  Stories  will  reveal  several  untold  stories,  including  the 
first  detailed,  accurate  and  balanced  account  of  the  death  of  Raymond 
Yellow  Thunder  in  1972,  AIM's  march  into  the  Gordon  to  protest  his  death, 
and  the  ensuing  trial  of  his  killers  in  Alliance,  Nebr.  Also  included  is 
the  first  balanced  account  of  Nebraska  AIM  coordinator  Bob  Yellow  Bird 
Steele,  a man  who  battled  Sheridan  County  law  enforcement,  and  his  own 
demons,  for  most  of  the  1970s.  Border  Town  Stories  is  compiled  from  over 
70  interviews,  state  patrol  and  FBI  reports  and  court  records.  Russell 
Means,  Clyde  Bellecourt,  Tom  Poor  Bear  and  former  Nebraska  State  Patrol 
Col.  Tom  Nesbitt  are  among  those  interviewed  for  'The  Battle  of  Whiteclay.' 

Author  Biography  A native  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Stew  Magnuson  is  a 
Washington  D.C. -based  journalist  who  has  filed  stories  from  Japan, 

Cambodia,  Burma,  Laos,  Thailand  and  Indonesia.  He  is  a graduate  of  Omaha 


Central  High  and  the  University  of  Nebraska- Lincoln . Since  1995,  he  has 
worked  as  a journalist  for  The  Cambodia  Daily,  The  Asahi  Evening  News, 

Kyodo  News  Service,  Space  News  and  Education  Daily.  He  currently  resides 
in  Arlington,  Va.,  where  he  serves  as  senior  editor  for  National  Defense 
Magazine.  He  has  contributed  articles  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Mother  Hones,  Baseball  Weekly,  Reuters  and  Defense  News.  Magnuson  lived  in 
Hapan  for  five  years  and  was  a resident  of  Tokyo  on  March  20,  1995  when 
Aum  Shinrikyo  released  deadly  poison  gas  in  the  subway  system.  He  is  the 
author  of  a novel  based  on  that  experience.  The  Song  of  Sarin.  In  1999, 
two  weeks  after  returning  from  working  as  a correspondent  in  Asia, 

Magnuson  picked  up  an  Omaha  newspaper  and  read  about  a riot  in  the  remote 
northwest  corner  of  the  state.  A demonstration  to  protest  the  deaths  had 
erupted  in  arson  and  a riot.  Another  march  was  planned  for  the  following 
weekend  with  the  State  Patrol  vowing  not  to  allow  any  further  destruction. 
All  this  was  planned  days  before  President  Clinton  was  due  to  arrive  on 
Pine  Ridge.  It  didn't  take  Magnuson  long  to  convince  the  editors  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  to  send  him  there  on  assignment.  After  covering 
racial  and  ethnic  strife  in  Asia,  he  found  plenty  of  the  same  in  his  home 
state.  The  experience  gave  him  his  first  taste  of  this  fascinating  area 
with  a complex,  but  rich  history.  In  2003,  finding  himself  between  coasts 
and  jobs,  he  decided  to  examine  the  bigger  picture:  two  peoples,  two  paths, 
and  the  forces  that  separate  them.  Asking  himself,  'if  not  now,  when'?  he 
traveled  to  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  to  work  in  a salmon-canning  factory  for 
seven  consecutive  weeks  without  a day  off  to  raise  money  to  work  on  the 
project.  During  the  past  three  years,  he  has  made  six  trips  to  Sheridan 
County  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  to  conduct  research  and  interviews. 
The  author  can  be  contacted  at: 
stewmag@yahoo . com 
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The  Laughing  Road 
by  Hohnny  Rustywire 

When  my  daughter  Karen  was  four  we  lived  in  Rio  Puerco  which  is  a housing 
unit  in  Fort  Defiance,  they  are  square  and  box  like  apartments  all 

connected  to  one  another  in  four  and  five  one  story  complexes.  One  of  our 

neighbors  used  to  babysit  for  us  sometimes.  She  was  a McCabe  girl  from 
Sand  Springs. 

Sand  Springs  is  southwest  of  Second  Mesa  on  the  Turquoise  Trail  as  it  is 
called,  the  road  leading  to  it  is  a narrow  dirt  road  with  no  sign,  so  you 
have  to  have  faith  in  knowing  where  you  are  going  to  get  there. 

One  night  our  neighbor  needed  a ride  home,  and  so  my  wife  took  her  and 
my  daughter  Karen,  who  was  four  with  her.  My  wife  does  not  know  the 
reservation  so  this  was  an  adventure  for  her.  They  drove  to  Window  Rock 
and  then  west  past  Ganado  and  you  drive  and  drive.  I wasn't  home  so  I did 
not  know  where  they  were  when  I got  back.  They  were  gone  for  a long  time 
and  then  they  finally  came  home  late. 

My  wife  came  in  first,  my  daughter  passed  her  in  the  doorway  and  ran 

into  the  room  and  jumped  on  the  couch.  My  wife  was  explaining  their  trip, 

she  said  she  did  not  know  how  far  Sand  Springs  was  when  she  said  o.k.  to 
the  ride.  My  daughter  was  tugging  at  my  pants  leg  and  I wasn't  listening 
to  her. 

My  wife  told  me  they  took  off  earlier  in  the  afternoon  and  drove  the 
McCabe  girl  back  home  to  her  parents'  place.  We  had  an  old  chevy  sedan  and 
she  said  they  had  gassed  up  at  Second  Mesa  and  went  off  the  road  to  Sand 
Springs . 

The  area  is  pretty  much  barren  and  the  road  is  dry,  dusty  which  is  why 


it  is  called  Sand  Springs,  even  the  sage  brush  were  far  and  few  between. 
She  said  they  kept  on  driving  and  going  over  a number  of  small  hills.  It 
was  like  a roller  coaster,  my  daughter,  Karen  sat  in  the  back  and  they 
drove  on.  It  was  19  miles  off  the  road  and  they  crossed  a wash  and  many 
sand  dunes.  When  they  got  to  the  McCabes'  place  she  met  the  father. 

The  McCabe  family  was  preparing  to  relocate  due  to  the  Navajo-Hopi 
partition  of  lands  and  the  area  of  Sand  Springs  was  to  given  to  the  Hopis. 
The  area  was  sparse  because  many  families  had  already  moved. 

Mr.  McCabe  is  a big  man  and  invited  them  to  eat,  which  they  did.  He 
related  the  family's  efforts  about  moving.  He  told  her  about  his  time  on 
the  tribal  council  and  the  loss  of  their  home  and  gave  them  a small  tour 
of  their  homesite  and  land.  The  McCabes  would  be  leaving  this  area  forever 
It  was  a quiet  and  somber  discussion.  My  daughter  was  still  pulling  on  my 
leg  as  I listened. 

After  a while  it  was  time  to  go,  Karen  said.  Come  on  Mom,  we  have  to  go. 
The  McCabe  family  came  up  to  her  and  said  why  do  you  want  to  go  so  soon. 
She  looked  at  them  with  bright  eyes  and  said  because  "we  have  to  go  on  the 
Laughing  Road"  The  little  hills  made  her  stomach  whoozy  and  she  liked  that 
feeling.  My  daughter  was  standing  on  my  toes,  she  was  chanting. . .yes  daddy 
the  laughing  road,  we  went  on  the  laughing  road.... her  face  was  lit  up  and 
happy.  I said.  Oh. . . 

When  I see  the  McCabe  family  who  now  live  off  reservation  where  they 
relocated,  they  always  ask  about  the  girl  on  the  laughing  road.  My 
daughter  is  grown  now  and  living  in  Salt  Lake  City.  We  visit  and  talk,  my 
wife  and  daughter  shared  a meal  that  will  always  be  remembered.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  this  relocation,  but  it  is  there  still,  the  Laughing  Road.  .. 
Copyright  c.  1999,  lohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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The  Spirit  of  this  Man 

Let  me  sing  a song  like  the  birds 

I'll  do  so  not  in  music  but  with  my  words 

I knew  a man  who  gave  love  without  measure 

He  treated  the  one  in  his  life  as  if  she  were  a treasure 

He  trusted  in  the  words  she  said  and  in  her  every  deed 
He  saw  to  it  that  she  was  first  in  life  above  his  own  needs 
She  took  a man's  heart  and  broke  it  in  two 

She  gave  her  love  to  another  and  there  was  nothing  he  could  do 

Now  he  has  a new  song  he  sings  it  everyday 

He  never  let  her  take  his  spirit  away 

He  sings  now  of  a love  he  hopes  one  day  to  find 

And  he'll  trust  her  to  treat  his  heart  gentle  and  kind 

But  if  she  chooses  to  do  him  wrong 
He'll  brave  the  hurt  and  sing  his  song 

He  may  have  to  live  with  broken  wings  and  learn  to  fly  again 
But  his  spirit  will  be  guided  by  the  wind 

The  spirit  of  a man  is  strong  it  can  handle  many  things 
And  the  world  around  his  will  soften  when  with  words  he  sings 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  1995. 
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Fisher  River  Cree  write  own  dictionary 
by  Drum  Staff 
February  15,  2006 

For  five  years  elders  in  Fisher  River  Cree  Nation  have  been  going  through 
existing  Cree  dictionaries,  noting  ways  in  which  their  vanishing  dialect 
is  different  from  officially  recorded  Cree. 

"There  are  quite  a few  dictionaries  but  they  are  all  different  dialects," 
Nora  Murdock,  the  principal  at  Fisher  River  school,  says  of  the 
dictionary  that  has  now  been  completed.  "That  is  why  we  are  so  proud  of  it. 
It  is  particular  to  Fisher  River." 

Murdock  speaks  the  language  but  is  less  fluent  than  the  elders.  She  said 
the  project  was  a lot  of  fun.  The  elders  would  tell  stories  to  explain  how 
meanings  were  different  in  Fisher  River's  Swampy  Cree  dialect,  Murdock 
said . 

"One  of  the  things  the  elders  would  say  is  'we  always  told  jokes  and 
funny  stories.  If  you  tell  them  in  English  they  would  not  be  as  funny.'" 

Language  provides  an  insight  into  how  people  in  an  area  lived  and 
thought,  she  said.  "With  a language  you  understand  the  culture  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  people...  The  elders  stress  that  if  we  lose  our  language, 
we  lose  our  culture.  Each  of  the  Cree  communities  has  their  specific 
culture. " 

Many  of  the  people  who  speak  the  dialect  are  senior  citizens,  but  now 
the  school  is  working  to  revive  the  language.  Students  up  to  Grade  3 take 
Cree.  In  addition  to  this,  every  day  a student  will  say  a new  Cree  word  to 
the  student  population  through  the  school's  intercom  system. 

Now  that  they  have  published  the  dictionary,  the  elders  intend  to  visit 
other  communities  to  tell  other  people  how  they  can  save  their  own 
languages . 

Members  of  the  community's  Cree  dictionary  committee  were:  Flarriet  Amos, 
Mary  McKay,  Helen  Armstrong,  Dorothy  Francis  Crate,  Fred  Crate,  Merita 
Sinclair,  3oe  Garson  Sr.,  Dorothy  Ann  Crate,  Lena  Murdock,  Helen  Cochrane, 
Shirley  Harasemiw,  Dean  Cochrane,  Ruby  Rosser,  Pearl  Sinclair,  William 
McKay,  Byron  Murdock,  Myrtle  Thompson,  Bryden  Cochrane,  Mabel  MacRae  and 
the  late  Grenville  Crate  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  Manitoba  Drum  2006. 
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Press  Release 
SACRED  SITES  RUN 

The  Sacred  Sites  Run  is  scheduled  to  culminate  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  in 
the  late  summer  during  our  Indian  Summer  20th  year  anniversary  celebration. 
The  Sacred  Sites  Run  shall  be  the  featured  event  for  the  Indian  Summer 
Education  Day  event  which  is  anticipated  to  have  over  10,000  children 
participate  in  the  event.  Native  Suns,  a company  that  specializes  in 
Native  education  materials,  is  developing  the  curriculum  for  the  special 
Indian  Summer  20th  Anniversary  Educational  Day  as  well  as  the  additional 
shows  at  Indian  Summer  and  the  Sacred  Sites  traveling  exhibit. 

The  Sacred  Sites  Run  is  starting  out  on  April  20,  2006  from  the  Pinson 
Mounds  near  Dackson,  Tennessee.  The  Sacred  Sites  run  is  scheduled  at  over 
30  southern  Sacred  burial  sites.  Along  the  running  route,  educational 
seminars  are  schedule  to  be  conducted  at  each  Sacred  Site  location  as  well 


as  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Sacred  Sites  Run  will  bring  public  interest  and  awareness  to  our 
Sacred  Burial  Sites  located  all  over  the  United  States,  states  Ben  Yahola 
during  a recent  interview.  The  Sacred  Sites  Run  brings  understanding  and 
respect  of  our  Ancient  American  Heritages  through  the  preservation  of  our 
Sacred  Sites.  This  education  along  with  this  event  fosters  cultural  and 
biological  diversity. 

The  symbolic  gathering  of  soil  shall  take  place  at  each  site  along  the 
route.  This  soil  shall  be  gathered  within  a respectable  distance  from  each 
Sacred  Site.  It  shall  be  wrapped  in  a red  cloth  and  tied  so  that  it  can  be 
transported  by  a runner  along  the  route  to  the  final  destination.  This 
representation  of  the  symbolic  gathering  of  the  soil  shall  offer  Native 
Peoples  as  well  as  participants  the  opportunity  to  honor  our  past  and  hold 
Sacred  our  future  of  Sacred  Sites  in  our  expansive,  beautiful  and  diverse 
country. 

Ben  Yahola  of  Muscogee  Nation  lives  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Ben  is  the 
organizer  of  the  Sacred  Sites  Run.  The  event  has  participation  all  across 
the  United  States.  In  the  Midwest,  the  participation  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  event  is  growing  every  day.  Tribes  that  are  among  the  runners  and 
supporters  of  the  Midwest  region  are  as  diverse  as  the  Sacred  Sites 
themselves . 

From  the  northwest,  we  have  the  Ho-Chunk  runners  who  shall  travel  from 
the  burial  sites  near  La  Crosse  through  Madison  to  Milwaukee.  From  the 
northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  the  Lac  De  Flambeau  tribe  is  running  with  the 
Potawatomie  through  the  Menominee  Reservation.  The  Menominee  Sacred  Site 
runners  shall  join  up  with  the  group  and  travel  to  the  Oneida  Reservation. 
The  Oneidas  shall  join  the  group  to  continue  on  to  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
The  groups  of  runners  from  the  south  shall  join  the  runners  from  the  north 
for  the  dedication  ceremony  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  along  with  Sacred  Site 
Running  groups  from  Washington,  D.C.  and  New  York. 

All  are  welcome  to  join  in?  invites  Ben  Yahola.  ?Our  introduction 
fundraiser  kickoff  was  lanuary  14,  2006  at  the  Great  Spirit  Congregation 
located  on  10th  and  Lapham  Blvd  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  At  this  initial 
event  there  was  informative  speakers,  discussion  groups,  incredible  music 
played  by  Scott  Berendt  of  the  US  Project,  food,  music,  slide  shows  of  the 
Sacred  Sites,  Burial  and  Effigy  Mounds  with  leannie  Dean  from  MATC.  Ms. 
DeanPs  collection  of  slides  and  photos  span  several  decades  of  information 
gathering.  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society's  Gary  Zimmermann  spoke  of 
the  Sacred  Sites  mounds  that  are  located  on  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair 
grounds.  The  proceeds  generated  from  the  fundraiser  are  slated  for  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a traveling  exhibit  of  Ancient  Civilizations 
of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Upper  Midwest  regions  that  include 
many  Sacred  Sites  in  the  Wisconsin  area.  About  400  dollars  were  raised 
with  the  fundraiser  in  lanuary  and  donations  are  currently  being  accepted. 

Sponsors  of  the  Sacred  Site  Event  are  offered  logo  exposure  with  the 
Sacred  Sites  traveling  exhibit,  Indian  Summer  Festival  educational 
materials,  an  expansive  collectable  apparel  product  line  and  the  public 
relations  media  releases. 

A music  CD  compilation  of  talented  participants  and  a video  movie  of  the 
Sacred  Sites  Run  are  slated  to  be  created  of  the  event  this  year. 

Contact  information  is: 

Ben  Yahola  Cyrilla  LaPlante 

2254  South  12th  Street  13550  Watertown  Plank  Road 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53215  Elm  Grove,  WI  53122 

Email  humoti@yahoo.com  marycyrillabehrndt@hotmail . com 

www.sacredsitesrun.org  414.745.7408  c 
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Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Janet  Smith,  Debbie  Sanders,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Justice  Network, 
Dodie  Finstead,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Del  "Abe"  Jones,  Russell  Redner 
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dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Oldest  Cree  dies  at  114 
CBC  News 

February  16,  2006 

The  oldest  known  Quebec  Cree  man,  and  possibly  one  of  the  country's 
oldest  citizens,  died  on  Wednesday. 

Matthew  Coon  Come  Sr.,  grandfather  of  the  former  Cree  Grand  Chief  and 
head  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  Matthew  Coon  Come,  was  believed  by 
his  family  to  be  114  years  old. 

If  that  was  so,  it  would  make  him  only  a few  months  younger  than  the 
oldest  Canadian,  and  among  the  oldest  people  in  the  world. 

The  elder  from  Mistinissi  is  survived  by  five  generations  of  family 
members,  including  his  wife. 

While  there  are  apparently  no  official  records  of  Coon  Come's  birth. 


Mistinissi  resident  Sydney  Loon  says  there  are  records  of  him  in  the 
community  dating  back  to  1896. 

Loon  says  Matthew  Coon  Come  Sr.  will  be  remembered  throughout  Eyou 
Istchee,  the  Cree  lands  of  northern  Quebec. 

"This  elder  was  very  well  known  in  the  community/'  he  says.  "He  was  also 
the  type  of  person  who  really  respected  and  liked  people  for  who  they  were. 

"He  was  also  very  loving  towards  people.  That's  what  he  was  like." 

Coon  Come  Sr.  died  in  hospital  in  Chibougamau. 

lulie  Winnefred  Bertrand,  born  Sept.  16,  1891,  is  the  oldest  living 
Canadian  and  sixth  oldest  person  in  the  world.  She  celebrated  her  114th 
birthday  last  September  at  her  long-term  residence  in  Montreal. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Noted  Pawnee  elder  passes  away  at  83 

Echohawk  was  an  artist,  actor,  advocate  for  his  people 
BARTLESVILLE  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
February  14,  2006 

A Pawnee  elder  that  excelled  in  a diverse  range  of  fields  and  professions 
has  passed  away. 

Brummett  Echohawk  died  Feb.  13  of  natural  causes  in  a Bartlesville 
hospital.  He  was  83. 

"He  was  an  author,  actor,  painter,  sketch  artist  and  World  War  II 
veteran,"  Brummet  Echohawk' s nephew  Steve  Echohawk  told  the  Native 
American  Times. 

During  his  long  career  Echohawk  was  spotlighted  throughout  the  country. 

In  2001,  the  Frye  Art  Museum  in  Seattle  featured  a display  called,  "Little 
Chief:  The  Comic  Art  of  Brummett  Echohawk,  a hilarious  Native  American 
comic  strip  that  ran  in  Tulsa's  Sunday  World." 

Steve  Echohawk  said  his  uncle  also  drew  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Brummett  Echohawk  was  Kit-Kahaki  (warrior  band)  and  attended  the 
Chilocco  Indian  Boarding  School  in  Chilocco,  Oklahoma.  He  distinguished 
himself  during  World  War  II,  winning  a Bronze  Star,  three  Purple  Hearts 
and  four  Battle  Stars.  According  to  an  online  account  of  his  bravery, 

Echohawk  and  "William  Lasley,  a Pottawatomie,  led  a successful  charge  at 
Anzio  Beach  to  take  the  'Factory'  which  insured  that  the  allied  toe-hold 
at  Anzio  Beach  was  secure.  Lasley  was  killed  in  the  first  assault." 

After  the  war  Echohawk  set  about  creating  paintings,  emerging  as  a well- 
known  artist  with  works  displayed  in  galleries  across  the  world.  It's  a 
legacy  that  likely  will  endure:  The  day  after  Echohawk' s death  the  website 
eBay  listed  some  of  his  paintings  available  for  sale. 

Echohawk  also  dabbled  in  acting  at  a time  when  the  American  Indian 
presence  in  Hollywood  was  sorely  lacking.  Despite  this,  Echohawk  was 
generous  with  other  performers,  once  sending  a letter  to  Hollywood 
producers  commending  Caucasian  actor  lay  Brands  for  "his  authentic 
performance  and  his  ability"  to  speak  the  Pawnee  language  on  the  50s  TV 
show  Yancy  Derringer. 

Years  later  author  Yardena  Rand  wrote  a book  called  "Why  We  Love 
Westerns,"  that  featured  an  interview  with  Echohawk.  Rand  was  trying  to 
gauge  Pawnee  reaction  to  Kevin  Costner's  "Dances  With  Wolves." 

She  wrote:  "Brummett  Echohawk,  noted  Pawnee  actor,  painter,  writer, 
veteran,  and  historian  of  the  Pawnee  nation,  expressed  complete  disgust 
with  most  Hollywood  renditions  of  Indians.  But  he  was  pleased  with  what  he 
felt  was  an  accurate  portrayal  in  Dances  with  Wolves.  He  was  glad  Costner 
used  'real  Indian  people  and  there  were  no  headbands  in  sight,'  a practice 
started  early  on  in  the  film  industry  to  keep  white  actors'  black  wigs 


from  flying  off  during  chase  scenes." 

The  article,  which  describes  Echohawk  as  "the  grandson  of  a Pawnee  scout 
who  served  in  Major  Frank  North's  all  Pawnee  battalion  in  the  1860s  and  a 
decorated  veteran  of  World  War  II,"  also  says  Echohawk  enjoyed  Costner's 
film  because  it  "made  the  point  we  were  very  powerful.  You  could  hardly 
call  this  tribe  a weak-kneed  bunch." 

Steve  Echohawk  described  his  uncle  as  "an  excellent  man.  He  was  a friend 
to  everyone  and  everyone  knew  him." 

He  also  said  Brummett  Echohawk  was  "very  traditional.  He  was  a very 
proud  Pawnee." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  and  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Longtime  educator  on  Navajo  Nation  dies  at  79 
February  18,  2006 

PHOENIX  (AP)  --  Robert  A.  Roessel,  Dr.,  who  spent  more  than  50  years  as 
an  educator  on  the  Najavo  Reservation  and  was  hailed  by  Navajo  leaders  for 
his  dedication  to  the  tribe,  died  Thursday.  He  was  79. 

Roessel,  of  Round  Rock,  Ariz.,  died  of  cancer  at  Southwest  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Cortez,  Colo. 

Roessel  was  born  and  educated  in  St.  Louis  and  moved  to  the  reservation 
to  teach  in  1950  after  earning  a doctorate  in  education  from  Arizona  State 
University. 

He  founded  the  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  in  1966,  a school 
designed  to  meld  Navajo  language,  history  and  culture  with  modern 
academics.  He  then  served  as  the  first  president  of  tribally  owned  Navajo 
Community  College,  now  Dine  College,  when  it  was  founded  in  1968. 

Roessel  was  hailed  by  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  for  his 
lifelong  dedication  to  teaching  the  Navajo. 

"Dr.  Roessel  came  to  our  land  as  a young  man  and  embraced  our  culture 
with  his  whole  heart,"  Shirley  said  in  a statement.  "Then  he  taught  us, 
one  after  another,  to  love  who  we  are  as  individuals,  as  a people  and  as  a 
culture. " 

Roessel  authored  several  books,  including  "History  of  the  Navajo  from 
1860  to  1910,"  "Navajo  Education:  Its  Problems  and  Progress,"  and  "Indian 
Communities  in  Action." 

He  was  inducted  into  the  ASU  Hall  of  Fame  in  1999,  and  given  the 
university's  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  last  year. 

Roessel  ran  several  school  district  in  northern  Arizona  before  returning 
to  the  renamed  Round  Rock  Community  School  in  1997,  then  turned  over  its 
operation  to  his  son,  Monty,  in  1997. 

In  addition  to  his  son,  Roessel  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  four 
other  children. 

A memorial  service  is  planned  for  1 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Round  Rock  gym. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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February  17,  2006 


Luevenia  Locklear 
Maxton 

Luevenia  Locklear,  76,  of  4463  Prospect  Road,  died  Feb.  14,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Kenneth  Locklear,  Bill  lames  and  Brother  Dell  Flarris  officiating 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  two  brothers,  Maurice  Locklear  and  Crawley  Locklear,  both 
of  Maxton;  three  sisters,  Sadie  Faircloth  and  Loria  Locklear,  both  of 
Maxton,  and  Evelyn  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  and  a stepbrother,  Erbert 
Locklear  of  Fluntsville,  Ala. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Flome. 

February  20,  2006 

Eleanor  Chebahtah 
Pembroke 

Eleanor  Chebahtah,  35,  of  4495  Moss  Neck  Road,  died  Feb.  16,  2006,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Flome  Chapel,  the 
Rev.  lose  loson  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Razon  family 
cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  loseph  Chebahtah  of  Pembroke;  two  daughters, 
Miranda  Renae  Chebahtah  and  Corrina  Alison  Chebahtah,  both  of  Pembroke; 
her  mother,  Adoracion  Razon  of  Pembroke;  two  brothers,  loselito  Razon  of 
New  York  City  and  Elipido  Razon  Ir.  of  Pembroke;  and  three  sisters, 

Emelita  Maynor  of  Pembroke,  Alexandra  Fernandez  of  the  Philippines  and 
Maria  Razon  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  2 to  5 p.m.  today  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Loriner  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Loriner  "Sister"  Oxendine,  93,  of  2960  Elizabethtown  Road,  died  Feb.  16, 
2006,  at  Woodhaven  Nursing  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Revs.  Roger  Strickland  and  Waymon  Oxendine  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Oxendine  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  April  23,  1912,  a daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Wesley  and  Amanda  Hunt  Oxendine.  She  was  a member  of  Union 
Baptist  Church  and  was  a homemaker. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  seven  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Surviving  are  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

February  14,  2006 
Aaron  R.  Locklear 

LAUREL  HILL  - Aaron  Ross  Locklear,  19,  of  Laurel  Hill,  died  Friday,  Feb. 
10,  2006,  in  UNC  Hospitals  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service 
chapel  in  Laurinburg.  Burial  in  Hillside  Memorial  Park  in  Laurinburg. 
Visitation:  6 to  8 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Parents,  Kenneth  and  Samantha;  twin  sister,  Alyson;  brother 
Kenneth;  paternal  grandmother.  Pansy  Barrington;  paternal  grandparents,  1L 
and  Ruby;  and  maternal  grandparents,  Willie  and  Wilma  Dial  and  Michael  and 
lane  Beatty. 


February  16,  2006 


Luevenia  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Ms.  Luevenia  Locklear , 76,  of  4463  Prospect  Road,  died  Tuesday, 
Feb.  14,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church. 
Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Brothers,  Maurice  and  Crawley;  sisters,  Sadie  Faircloth, 
Loria  and  Evelyn;  and  stepbrother,  Erbert. 

February  18,  2006 

Loriner  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Miss  Loriner  "Sister"  Oxendine,  93,  of  2960  Elizabethtown 
Road,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  2006,  in  Woodhaven  Nursing  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Lumberton.  Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

February  15,  2006 

Rachel  Walker  Fleming 

Cherokee  - Rachel  Walker  Fleming,  58,  of  Shepherd  Squirrell  Drive,  died 
Monday,  Feb.  13,  2006,  at  Harris  Regional  Hospital  after  an  extended 
illness . 

A native  of  Union  County,  S.C.,  she  had  lived  in  lackson  County  for  the 
past  15  years;  she  was  a loving  wife,  mother,  grandmother  and  friend  to 
all  who  knew  her;  she  was  an  avid  cook,  member  of  Rockdale  Baptist  Church, 
daughter  of  the  late  Converse  Gart  Barnes  and  Evelyn  Walker  Patrick. 
Preceded  in  death  by  a twin  sister,  Shirley  Walker;  a son,  Dohnny  C. 

Baker;  and  her  first  husband,  lames  Baker. 

Surviving  is  her  husband  of  seven  years,  Thomas  Duane  Fleming;  two 
daughters,  Ann  Hegler  of  Cherokee  and  Angel  Squirrell  and  husband,  Lamont, 
of  Cherokee;  a son,  lames  Scott  Baker  and  wife,  lanie,  of  Ruby,  S.C.; 
three  sisters,  loAnn  Hunter  of  Chester,  S.C.,  Ruth  Patrick  of  Sylva,  and 
Irene  Patrick  of  Chester,  S.C.;  five  brothers,  Bobby  Ray  Patrick,  Mike 
Patrick  and  Carl  Patrick  all  of  Chester,  S.C.,  Eddie  Patrick  of  Union,  S.C. 
and  Roy  Patrick  of  Clinton,  S.C.;  eight  grandchildren  and  a great 
grandchild . 

The  funeral  service  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Yellow  Hill  Baptist  Church, 
with  the  Revs.  Shane  Danner  and  Red  Bradley  officiating.  Burial  in  Yellow 
Hill  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Melton-Riddle 
Funeral  Home  where  the  body  will  remain  until  placed  in  the  church  30 
minutes  prior  to  the  service. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

February  17,  2006 

Leonard  Thomas  Donnell  Sr. 

Leonard  Thomas  Donnell  Sr.,  82,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  14, 
2006,  at  North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Bill  Mehrkens  and  Rev.  Patrick 
Sullivan  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Lake 
Community  Center  in  Red  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service 
on  Saturday.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red 
Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 


February  18,  2006 


Henry  William  "Stretch"  Sumner  Sr. 

Henry  William  "Stretch"  Sumner  Sr.,  age  72,  of  Red  Lake,  MN,  died 
Thursday,  February  16,  2006  at  North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji, 
MN.  The  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  on  Monday,  February  20, 

2006  at  2:00  PM  at  St.  Mary's  Mission  Church  in  Red  Lake.  Father  Pat 
Sullivan  will  officiate.  The  wake  will  begin  at  Noon  on  Saturday, 

February  18,  at  the  Little  Rock  Community  Center  and  continue  until  time 
of  service.  Interment  will  be  in  the  spring  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Olson-Schwartz  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Harlow  Spears,  Duane  Kingbird,  Bill  May,  Dohn 
Dick,  Douglas  Beaulieu,  Derek  Beaulieu,  Cheri  Goodwin,  Kristen  Graves, 
Becky  Dourdain,  Arlene  Auginash,  and  the  residents  and  staff  of  Dourdain- 
Perpich  Extended  Care  Facility.  Active  bearers  will  be  Henry's  nephews: 
Tom  Sumner,  Dim  Beaulieu,  Gerry  Beaulieu,  Greg  Sumner,  Richard  Sumner  Dr., 
Preston  Sumner,  Rodney  Spears  Sr.,  Deremy  Martin  Sr.  and  Mike  Martin. 

Henry  William  Sumner  was  born  November  21,  1933  in  Red  Lake  to  Simon  and 
Angeline  (Strong)  Sumner.  He  graduated  from  Red  Lake  High  School  in  1954. 
He  was  a good  athlete,  excelling  in  basketball.  During  the  early  1960 's 
he  ran  from  Red  Lake  to  St.  Paul,  MN. 

He  served  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  1955  - 1958.  Later  he  returned 
to  Red  Lake.  He  married  Margaret  Hill  on  March  24,  1960  in  Clearbrook,  MN 
Henry  was  employed  with  Red  Lake  Indian  Mills  and  Red  Lake  Tribal  Bingo. 
He  was  an  avid  sports  fan,  especially  supporting  the  Red  Lake  Warriors 
basketball  team.  He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  family,  working 
crossword  puzzles  and  attending  pow-wows. 

Henry  is  survived  by  two  daughters:  Thelma  (Bill)  May  and  Ramona  (Robin) 
Roy,  both  of  Red  Lake;  three  sons:  Stuart  Sumner,  Fargo,  ND,  Henry 
(Melissa)  Sumner  Dr.,  Duluth,  MN  and  Leonard  (Laberta)  Sumner,  Red  Lake; 
Keith  (Laura)  Sumner,  whom  he  raised  as  a son;  brother  Doe  (Mary)  Sumner, 
Red  Lake;  sister  Betty  Beaulieu,  Red  Lake;  19  grandchildren;  seven  great 
grandchildren;  and  uncle  lohn  Strong,  Red  Lake. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  five  brothers:  Andrew,  Simon  Dr 
Richard  Sr.,  Edward,  and  Douglas;  sister  Thelma  and  daughter  Karen. 

Online  guest  book  at  www.olsonschwartzfuneralhome.com. 

February  20,  2006 
Nathan  Kingbird 

Nathan  lames  Kingbird,  55  of  St.  Paul,  MN  died  Wednesday,  February  15, 
2006  at  Regents  Hospital  in  St.  Paul. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  1:00  pm,  Monday,  February  20,  2006  at  the 
Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake,  MN  with  Father  Anselm 
Thevarkunnel  officiating.  A wake  began  on  Saturday,  February  18,  2006, 
at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake,  MN  and  will  continue 
until  the  time  of  the  service.  Interment  will  be  in  the  spring  at  the 
Morgan  Family  Cemetery  in  rural  Cass  Lake,  MN  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

He  was  born  in  Pike  Bay  Township,  rural  Cass  Lake,  MN  the  son  of 
Margaret  (Kingbird)  King  and  Dames  Beaulieu. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be:  Bill  Dohnson,  Dohn  Dunn,  Lenny  Abram, 

Kevin  Lyons,  Ron  Lyons,  Deffrey  Kingbird,  alternate  Torrey  Kingbird. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Family  and  Friends. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

February  14,  2006 
Lawrence  Shike 

Warm  Springs  resident  Lawrence  D.  Shike  died  Feb.  5,  2006,  at  St. 

Charles  Medical  Center  in  Bend.  He  was  42. 

Mr.  Shike  was  born  April  10,  1963,  in  Redmond  to  parents  Raymond  and 
Charlotte  (Brown)  Shike.  He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs  and  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  On  May  27, 


1996 , in  Reno,  Nev.,  he  married  his  wife,  Norma. 

Surivors  include  his  children,  Lawrence  Dr.,  William,  and  Lana  Shike, 
all  of  Warm  Springs;  brother,  Ray  Shike  Dr.,  of  Warm  Springs;  sisters, 
Helena  Dackson,  Mina  Shike,  Sandra  Danzuka,  and  Lana  (Shike)  Leonard,  all 
of  Warm  Springs.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  and  brother 
Albert . 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  Feb.  8,  at  the  Agency  Longhouse  in  Warm 
Springs,  followed  by  an  overnight  service  and  burial  Feb.  9,  in  Simnasho. 
Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home  of 
Madras . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

February  1,  2006 
Desirae  Daisy  Auginaush 

Desirae  Daisy  Auginaush,  21,  of  Naytahwaush,  died  on  Ian.  22,  in  Thief 
River  Falls. 

She  was  born  March  16,  1984,  at  Bagley  to  Andrew  Goodwin  and  Karie 
Auginaush.  She  was  raised  in  the  Rice  Lake-Naytahwaush  area.  She  attended 
school  in  Bagley,  Staples,  Minneapolis,  and  the  Circle  of  Life  School  in 
White  Earth.  For  the  past  10  years  she  has  resided  in  St.  Paul  and 
Naytahwaush . 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Karie  Auginaush  of  Naytahwaush;  father, 
Andrew  (Cheri)  Goodwin  of  Bemidji;  grandfather,  George  Auginaush  of 
Bagley;  grandmother,  Lois  Dacobs  of  Bagley;  four  brothers:  Corey  Larson  of 
Bagley,  Craig  Larson,  Naytahwaush,  Charles  Goodwin,  Bemidji,  Andrew 
Goodwin  Dr.  of  Bemidji;  four  sisters:  Audrienna  Goodwin  of  Bemidji, 

Deborah  Goodwin  of  Bemidji,  Andrea  Goodwin  of  Bemidji  and  Crystal  Donnell 
of  Red  Lake;  special  brothers:  Damie,  Brent,  and  Russell  Auginaush;  and 
special  uncle  Tony  Auginaush.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandmother 
uncle,  Kenny  Auginaush,  grandfather,  Pat  Goodwin. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Dan.  27,  at  the  Rice  Lake  Community  Center 
with  the  Reverend  George  Ross  and  Rev.  Don  Goodwin  officiating. 

Interment:  Samuel  Memorial  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Naytahwaush. 

Arrangements : The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bagley. 

Donald  "Duckhead"  Bellanger 

Donald  "Duckhead"  Bellanger,  68,  of  Waubun,  died  Ian.  25,  at  Innovis 
Hospital  in  Fargo. 

Donald  Wayne  Bellanger  was  born  Dune  2,  1937,  at  home  in  Beaulieu  to 
Frank  and  Grayce  (McDonnell)  Bellanger.  He  attended  grade  school  in 
Beaulieu  and  high  school  in  Mahnomen  until  1955,  when  he  started  working 
road  construction. 

Donald  worked  mostly  as  a heavy  equipment  machine  operator  until  his 
retirement  in  1999.  During  the  1960s,  he  worked  on  the  Minute  Man  Missile 
sites  in  North  Dakota.  In  the  off-season,  Donald  worked  for  the  Red  Owl 
Warehouse  in  Fargo,  Schoenborn's  66  Station,  lack's  Motor  Sports  and 
Spaeth  Construction  all  in  Mahnomen.  After  his  retirement,  he  was  employed 
at  Doc's  Den  in  Waubun. 

He  married  Eunice  Snetsinger  in  1960  at  St.  Doseph's  Catholic  Church  in 
Beaulieu.  They  made  their  home  in  Mahnomen,  where  they  raised  four 
children.  In  later  years,  Donald  resided  in  Naytahwaush  and  later  moved 
into  Waubun,  where  he  has  since  lived  with  his  beloved  pet,  Mitzi. 

Donald  was  a lifelong  member  of  the  Local  49IU0E  (International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers).  He  also  held  memberships  with  the  Mahnomen  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  WAMO  (Waubun  Area  Men's  Organization)  and  a former  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  He  is  survived  by  his  four  children:  Lori  (Brad) 
Anderson,  Fargo,  DeWayne,  Mahnomen,  Dana  (Loren)  Laudenbach,  St.  Augusta, 
Minn.,  and  Burl,  also  Mahnomen;  eight  grandchildren:  Matthew,  Ashley,  Tony 
Rebecca,  Doey,  lake,  Luke  and  Marcus;  five  great-grandchildren : Cole, 
Bryce,  Addison,  Riley  and  Gage;  and  one  brother,  Delos,  (Elisa),  of 
Beaulieu.  His  parents  precede  him  in  death. 

A Memorial  Service  was  held  Dan.  28  at  St.  Doseph's  Catholic  Church 
Beaulieu,  with  Father  Rick  Lambert,  Presider,  Annie  Bement,  Organist,  and 


Mary  Ann  Brisbois,  Song  Leader. 

Interment:  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Beaulieu. 

Arrangements:  Anderson-  Mattson  Funeral  Home,  Mahnomen. 

Ivan  Burnette 

Ivan  Burnette,  59,  Duluth,  died  on  Jan.  9 at  the  Bayshore  Health  Center 
in  Duluth. 

Ivan  P.  Burnette,  the  son  of  Simon  and  Effie  (Cress)  Burnette  was  born 
Sept.  23,  1946  at  White  Earth.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  in 
Naytahwaush.  As  a young  man  he  moved  to  Duluth  where  he  has  made  his  home 
and  worked  for  nearly  30  years.  Due  to  ill  health,  Ivan  recently  entered 
the  Bayshore  Health  Center. 

Surviving  Ivan  are  his  three  brothers:  James  (Carmen),  Waubun,  Clifford 
and  Edward  (Ada)  Burnette,  both  of  Naytahwaush.  His  niece,  Jamie  (Todd 
Boe)  Sargent,  Sasha  (Rick)  Thompson,  Shari  Burnette,  Melanie  Sargent, 

Effie  (Eugene  Carpenter)  Burnette,  Gina  Burnette,  Julie  Burnette,  Amanda 
Cloud,  Anita  Cloud,  Diane  Burnette,  Shirlene  Burnette  and  Nora  Bush; 
nephews,  James  Burnette  Jr.,  George  Burnette,  Simon  Burnette,  Shane 
Burnette,  Shannon  Burnette,  Mike  Burnette,  Ed  (Mary)  Burnette  Jr.  and  Dale 
Burnette.  Surviving  also  are  many  great  nephews  and  nieces.  Preceding  him 
in  death  were  his  parents,  four  brothers:  William,  Pete,  George  and  John 
and  a sister,  Mary  Cloud. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  14,  at  the  old  Community  Center  in 
Naytahwaush  with  Fr.  Bob  Leising  officiating.  The  music  was  provided  by 
James  Burnette,  Jamie  Sargent,  Sasha  Burnette  and  Willie  Adkins.  Serving 
as  pallbearers  were  Todd  Boe,  Gerry  Burnette,  Simon  Burnette,  Mike  Accobee 
Dale  Accobee  and  Terry  Burnette.  His  brothers,  James,  Edward  and  Clifford 
served  as  the  honorary  bearers. 

Interment:  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Naytahwaush. 

Arrangements:  Anderson-Mattson  Funeral  Home  in  Mahnomen. 

Dr.  Edward  Joseph  LaDue 

Dr.  Edward  Joseph  LaDue,  62,  of  Mahnomen,  died  suddenly  on  Jan.  15  at 
the  Mahnomen  Health  Center  in  Mahnomen. 

Edward  Joseph  LaDue,  the  son  of  Charles  and  Naomi  (Warren)  LaDue,  was 
born  Sept.  29,  1943  at  White  Earth.  Ed  grew  up  and  attended  elementary 
school  in  the  White  Earth  area.  In  1961,  he  graduated  from  Waubun  High 
School.  After  graduation  Ed  served  his  country  in  the  U.S  Navy.  He  then 
attended  school  in  Minneapolis  for  lab  and  X-ray  and  was  then  employed  and 
lived  at  Amboy,  111.  He  went  on  to  further  his  education  at  Moorhead  State 
University,  majoring  in  biology  and  chemistry.  Ed  attended  medical  school 
in  the  Twin  Cities  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School, 
graduating  in  1975.  After  graduating  medical  school  Ed  served  his 
residency  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque  during  1976  and 
1977.  He  then  moved  back  to  Minnesota,  practicing  in  Clarissa  from  1978  to 
1980.  At  that  time  he  moved  to  Farmington,  N.M.,  where  he  met  his  wife. 

Ed  was  united  in  marriage  to  Nancy  Farmer  on  Nov.  23,  1981,  in  Las  Vegas 
and  they  have  made  their  home  in  Mahnomen  where  he  established  his  family 
practice.  He  continued  to  see  his  patients  up  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  an  avid  hunter  and  especially  loved  pheasant  hunting  with  his 
four  dogs.  He  raised  his  hunting  dogs  and  every  one  of  them  was  special  to 
him.  Ed  loved  to  work  and  spend  time  on  his  land.  He  was  also  an  avid 
reader  and  read  every  spare  chance  he  had.  As  a physician  he  was  dedicated 
to  his  patients,  his  staff  and  the  community. 

Surviving  Ed  are  his  wife,  Nancy,  Mahnomen;  daughters:  Autumn  Gayle, 
Grand  Forks,  Tanya  (Bill)  Eggness,  Eagle  Bend,  Minn.,  and  Bailey  Moreland 
at  home;  sons:  Shaun  LaDue,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  Justin  LaDue,  St.  Cloud  and 
Joshua  Newholm  at  home;  three  grandchildren;  four  brothers:  Warren,  Waubun 
Peter  (Mayneta),  Anoka,  Minn.,  Charles  (Cecelia),  Anoka,  Minn.,  and  Cliff 
(Ramona),  Clarissa,  Minn.;  three  sisters:  Carley  Jasken,  Mahnomen,  Julie 
Zortman,  White  Earth,  and  Linda  Barella  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  parents,  a sister,  JoAnn  and  two 
brothers,  Virgil  and  Michael  Dean. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Jan.  19  at  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church  in 
Mahnomen  with  Fr.  Rick  Lambert  presiding.  Lavon  Cook  was  the  pianist  with 


Monica  Winter  as  song  leader  and  soloist  with  Dave  Kochmann  providing 
special  music  on  the  saxophone.  Serving  as  the  casket  bearers  were  Gregory 
Clayton,  Ronald  Moore,  David  Kaiser,  lames  Hinzmann,  Max  Voss,  Dr.  William 
Zaks,  Bruce  Kunz,  William  Nelson  and  Bob  Hlubek.  Beverly  Backen,  Mary 
Kaiser  and  Vicky  Hlubek  were  the  honorary  bearers.  The  Isaacson-Bjorge 
Post  #31  of  the  American  Legion  provided  military  honors. 

Interment:  Calvary  Cemetery  in  White  Earth  at  a later  date. 

Arrangements:  Anderson~Mattson  Funeral  Home  of  Mahnomen. 

Richard  Adelbert  McCollum 

Richard  Adelbert  McCollum  died  on  lan.  16,  at  the  Mahnomen  Health  Center 
in  Mahnomen. 

He  was  born  on  March  31,  1919,  in  Britt,  Iowa  to  Alta  Gray  McCollum  and 
Harold  McCollum  Sr.  Richard  (Dick)  spent  his  early  childhood  years  in  the 
Shevlin,  Moose  Creek  area.  The  McCollums  were  early  homesteaders,  farmers, 
and  loggers  in  Moose  Creek  township  and  the  surrounding  area.  Richard  and 
his  father,  Hal,  moved  the  family  by  horse  and  wagon  to  the  Bejou  area  in 
1932.  In  Bejou,  they  farmed  and  Dick  also  traveled  in  the  summer  to  work 
in  the  North  Dakota  wheat  field  harvest.  In  1937,  Richard  joined  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  and  he  was  stationed  at  Buckboard  Hill 
CCC  Camp  near  Roy  Lake. 

Richard  married  Myrtle  Brodsho  on  Nov.  15,  1939.  They  farmed  in  Mahnomen 
County  for  40  years.  Richard  was  an  active  community  member.  He  was  a 
founder  of  Church  Lake  Local  Farmers  Union  (Bejou),  was  an  Immanuel 
Lutheran  Church  (Bejou)  board  member,  and  Director  and  chairman  of  the 
Mahnomen  Farmers  Co-op  Grain  Elevator  for  22  years.  Dick  was  a performance 
supervisor  for  the  Mahnomen  County  ASCS  office  and  then  became  a member 
and  chairman  of  the  ASCS  county  committee  and  served  from  1965-1979.  After 
his  retirement  from  farming,  Richard  owned  and  operated  several  clubs, 
restaurants,  and  bars  in  the  Bagley-Bemid ji-Mahnomen  areas. 

Richard's  greatest  love  in  life  was  people;  his  second  greatest  was 
helping  them.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  seven  children  and  helped  his 
mother,  Alta,  raise  his  siblings,  ending  his  formal  school  education  in 
the  8th  grade.  He  would  go  on  to  be  a self-taught  man,  gaining  additional 
education  by  helping  his  children  with  school  work,  as  their  education  was 
important  to  him.  His  energy  was  endless  for  his  family.  He  never  met  a 
stranger!  Richard  loved  deer  hunting  and  fishing.  He  hunted  in  the  area  of 
his  ancestors,  the  Shevlin  and  Moose  Creek  area  until  recent  years.  "Deer 
Camp"  is  still  enjoyed  today  by  his  sons,  grandchildren,  and  their 
families.  In  1995,  he  married  Peggy  Ostlie  and  they  lived  in  Bagley. 

Richard  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Althea  "Peggy"  McCollum  and  her 
children.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  children:  Darlene  (Vern)  Benson  of 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  Doreen  (Orville)  Turner  of  Waubun,  Myron  (Sylvia)  McCollum 
of  Bejou,  David  (Dudy)  McCollum  of  Mahnomen,  Patricia  Mannie  of  Sartell, 
Minn.,  and  his  first  wife  and  mother  of  his  children.  Myrtle  McCollum  of 
Mahnomen;  14  grandsons,  four  granddaughters,  23  great-grandchildren,  and 
one  great  great-grandchild.  Additional  survivors  are  one  brother,  Harold 
(Muriel)  McCollum  of  Mahnomen;  one  sister,  Ethel  (Kenny)  Brodsho  also  of 
Mahnomen,  sister-in-law,  Pat  McCollum  of  Kindred,  N.D.,  and  many  nieces, 
nephews,  and  great-nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Wayne  (Sonny)  who  gave  his  life  in 
Vietnam  in  1966;  his  parents,  Alta  and  Hal  McCollum;  sister,  Evalena 
(McCollum)  Thompson;  and  brothers:  Loran,  John  (lack),  and  Robert  (Boots). 

Funeral  services  were  held  Dan.  21,  at  Immanuel  Lutheran  Church  in  Bejou 
with  Pastor  Aage  Carlsen  officiating. 

Interment:  Riverside  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  in  Mahnomen. 

Arrangements:  Anderson-Mattson  Funeral  Home  in  Mahnomen. 

Renae  Ann  Beaulieu  49 

A memorial  will  be  held  at  Lynnwood  Community  Center  in  Lynnwood  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  4,  for  Renae  Beaulieu  of  Mahnomen.  She  died  Dan.  5,  in  her 
home  under  the  care  of  Hospice  and  her  daughter  Loni  Do  Pearson.  Renae 
Beaulieu  was  born  Nov.  28,  1956,  to  Doseph  and  Florence  (Poff)  Beaulieu. 

As  a child  she  grew  up  in  the  Lynnwood  area  and  went  to  school  at  Forest 
Lake  High  School.  In  1998,  she  moved  to  Mahnomen  where  she  made  her  home 


until  she  passed.  Renae  worked  at  the  Shooting  Star  Casino  as  an 
accountant  and  she  also  did  real  estate  closings  on  the  side  until  2002 
when  she  opened  her  own  company  called  Beaulieu  Closing  Service,  which  she 
ran  for  four  years. 

Renae  Beaulieu  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Loni  Do  Pearson  her  son  Lyle 
Pearson  Dr.  and  she  also  considered  Edward  Trettin  Leslie  as  one  of  her 
sons  too. 

Renae  is  also  survived  by  her  brothers  and  their  spouses  Rick  and  Kay 
Beaulieu  of  Forest  Lake  Minn.,  Tom  and  Shari  Beaulieu  of  Mora  Minn.,  Dean 
and  Skeeter  Beaulieu  of  Cambridge  Minn.,  along  with  her  sister,  Theresa 
Beaulieu  of  Twin  Valley,  and  many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Renae  Beaulieu  wanted  to  be  remembered  as  a strong,  fun,  loving,  caring 
and  hard-working  woman  who  loved  her  family,  friends  and  dogs  very  much. 

In  Memory 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Phyllis  Valerie  Bevins 
lan.  23,  2006 
Mom, 

Two  years  have  passed  since  you  left  that  winter  day,  and  I know  that  it 
takes  time  until  the  pain  goes  away. 

I sit  and  remember  all  the  good  times  we've  had,  more  good  ones,  even 
the  bad. 

I know  that  you  are  watching  over  us  and  you  are  near,  all  the  memories 
of  you  I still  hold  dear,  but  still  wish  that  you  were  here. 

As  time  went  by,  day-by-day,  I sat  and  wondered  why  did  the  Creator  take 
you  away? 

But  now  I know  the  reason  why,  and  I'm  glad  that  we  had  the  chance  to 
say  good-bye. 

All  of  this  still  seems  strange,  not  hearing  your  voice  every  day,  but 
one  thing  I know  for  sure....  I love  you  mom,  and  that  will  never  change. 
We  love  and  miss  you. 

Your  kids:  Richard,  Dim,  Linda,  Lori,  Leah,  & grandchildren 

In  Memory  of  Melissa  Butcher 
Dune  8,  1989  to  Dec.  18,  2004 

My  girl,  it  has  been  a year  now  since  you  have  left  us,  but  in  my  heart 
you  are  still  here  and  always  will  be.  I miss  you  so  much  Missy  we  all  do. 
There  is  not  a day  that  goes  by  that  I am  not  thinking  about  you,  Melissa 
and  when  I sit  here  looking  at  your  pictures  thinking  why  did  he  have  to 
take  my  girl  from  us,  all  I know  is  you  are  in  a much  better  place  now, 
Melissa.  I guess  the  Great  Spirit  needed  a very  special,  precious  angel 
and  he  has  chosen  you  my  girl.  Now  I believe  what  they  say,  that  he  takes 
the  very  best  ones  first  because  by  choosing  you,  I now  know  that  is  true, 
because  you  are  a very  special  angel  and  always  will  be  and  I also  know 
you  are  with  family  - you  will  never  be  alone,  Melissa. 

With  love  and  missing  you. 

Your  dad.  Bill  Butcher 

In  Memory  of  Amber  Marie  Crosby 
Dune  16,  1986  - Dan.  29,  2005 

I can  not  believe  it's  only  been  one  year  since  I last  talked  to  you. 
Only  one  year  since  I seen  you  smile.  One  year  since  I heard  you  laugh. 
Because  it  seems  like  an  eternity  ago.  I miss  you,  not  a day  goes  by  that 
I do  not  think  of  you.  I have  so  many  questions  and  no  answers.  I know  you 
are  watching  over  me  and  my  baby.  And  you  will  protect  me  the  way  you  did 
when  T got  into  that  accident.  I miss  not  talking  to  you.  No  matter  how 
bad  my  day  was  you  just  seemed  to  brighten  it  with  a phone  call.  Words 
will  never  express  how  much  I miss  you.  Why  you  left,  I will  never  know. 

In  my  heart,  I feel  a piece  is  missing.  My  best  friend,  my  sister.  No  one 
could  ever  replace  you.  I will  forever  miss  you.  I love  ya  girl. 

Randi  Do 

In  Loving  Memory  of  our  dear,  sweet  "Girl" 

Amber  Marie  Crosby 


It  has  been  a year  since  you  left  us,  and  there  isn't  a day  goes  by  that 
we  don't  miss  you.  You  changed  our  lives  in  a way  that  no  one  possibly 
could.  We  are  truly  grateful  for  the  time  we  spent  with  you.  We  hold  you 
deep  in  our  hearts  and  our  prayers  until  the  day  we  meet  in  Heaven. 

Love  you,  "Girl" 

Englund/Sullivan  Family 
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February  14,  2006 
Marilyn  E.  Beaulieu 

Marilyn  E.  (Head)  Beaulieu,  56,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Friday,  Feb.  10, 
2006,  at  North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic 
Church  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake  will 
begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Little  Rock  Community  Center  in  Red  Lake  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Thursday  at  the  church. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

February  17,  2006 

Eldon  R.  Lehman 

Eldon  R.  Lehman,  80,  of  Bemidji,  died  on  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  2006,  at 
Neilson  Place  in  Bemidji,  of  lung  and  brain  cancer. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  on  March  18,  2006,  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Bemidji. 

Henry  William  Sumner  Sr. 

Henry  William  "Stretch"  Sumner  Sr.,  72,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  16,  2006,  at  North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

The  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Monday  at  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A 
wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  the  Little  Rock  Community  Center  and 
continue  until  time  of  service  on  Monday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  spring  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

The  Olson-Schwartz  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted. 

Nathan  lames  Kingbird 

Nathan  lames  Kingbird,  55,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  on  Wednesday,  Feb. 
15,  2006,  at  Regents  Hospital  in  St.  Paul. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji. 
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February  20,  2006 

Michael  R.  McDonald,  "Wambdi  Wakan  Hoksina"  (Sacred  Eagle  Boy) 

Our  beloved  family  member,  Michael  R.  McDonald,  "Wambdi  Wakan  Hoksina" 
(Sacred  Eagle  Boy),  38  entered  into  eternal  life  on  Friday,  February  17, 
2006  near  his  home  at  Fort  Totten,  North  Dakota. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Michael  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February 
23,  2006  at  11:00  a.m.  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Fr. 
Charles  Leute,  O.P.  will  celebrate  the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St. 
Jerome's  Catholic  Cemetery.  A Wake  and  prayer  service  will  be  held  at  the 
Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center  on  Wednesday,  February  22,  2006  beginning  at 
5:00  p.m.  with  the  Rosary  Service  at  8:00  p.m.  The  Procession  to  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center  will  leave  from  the  Wal-Mart  Parking  Lot  at  4:00  p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  Those  serving  as  Active  Pallbearers  for  Mike  will  be  Marshall 
DeMarce,  Clayton  Blueshield,  Clayton  Dubois,  Terry  Halsey,  Ron  Lohnes, 
Kevin  Brown,  Sam  McKay  and  Leonard  Fox.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be 
Melanie  DeMarce,  Bud  and  Renita  Shaw,  Kenny  Wells,  Allan  White,  Rob 
Greywater,  Brian  Thunder,  Vanessa  DeMarce,  Nola  and  Carlos  Lopez,  Dale 


Fitzke,  Hay  Young,  Lee  Fox,  Doris  Longie,  Tom  Wells,  Doe  Teel,  lana 
McDonald,  Rick  Walking  Eagle,  Leah  DeMarce,  Art  and  Catherine  Thompson, 
Clayton  McCloud,  Irene  Littlewind,  Alvin  White,  Barry  Thunder,  Alvin  Foote, 
Todd  Yankton,  Dave  DeMarce,  Dana  Yankton,  Craig  Brown  Lita  Luke,  Mike's 
nieces  and  nephews  and  Spirit  Lake  Bingo  staff.  Music  will  be  provided  by 
Mahto  Brothers,  Myrtle  Goodleft  and  Elliott  Ward, 

Mike  was  born  to  Tony  and  Vina  (Wells)  McDonald  on  3une  17,  1967  at 
Garrison,  ND.  He  was  the  fifth  of  nine  children.  He  attended  school  in 
Fort  Totten,  St.  Michael  and  Wahpeton.  Mike  graduated  in  1985  from  Fort 
Totten  Public  School.  During  his  young  years,  Mike  spent  a lot  of  time 
with  his  many  uncles,  earning  the  nickname  of  "Sheep."  Mike  took  on  many 
qualities  of  his  family  members,  learning  at  a young  age  to  get  up  each 
day  and  do  something  productive.  He  was  a hard  worker,  a good  cook  and  a 
great  housekeeper.  Mike  had  a strong  personal  work  ethic.  He  cherished  his 
family,  especially  all  his  nieces  and  nephews,  bestowing  nicknames  that  he 
thought  were  appropriate  for  them.  Mike  worked  ever  since  his  high  school 
graduation  as  a security  guard  for  McDonald  Security  at  Sioux 
Manufacturing  Corp.  He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  family,  watching 
movies,  listening  to  music,  and  bingo,  where  he  was  a "regular"  with  many 
bingo  buddies.  We  will  all  remember  Mikey  as  a quiet  man  who  preferred  a 
simple  lifestyle.  He  never  was  known  to  hurt  anyone  and  was  good  to 
everyone.  Mike  was  a generous  person  and  always  gave  his  time  and  help  to 
anyone  in  need.  He  respected  his  elders  and  accepted  everyone  as  his 
friend  and  equal.  He  was  a member  of  the  Waterbuster  clan  and  a lifelong 
member  of  Seven  Dolors  Parish. 

Mike  leaves  behind  his  family  who  will  never  forget  him.  parents,  Tony 
and  Vina  McDonald;  brothers,  Russell  (Francine)  McDonald  and  Mervel 
(Karen)  McDonald;  sisters,  Antonette  (Terry  Halsey)  McDonald,  Ardell 
(Clayton)  Blueshield,  Mary  (Ron)  Lohnes,  Molly  (Marshall)  DeMarce,  Myra 
(Clayton  Dubois)  McDonald,  Frani  McDonald,  Renita  (Bud)  Shaw,  Sr.,  Nancy 
Boushey;  godchildren,  Cassie  McDonald,  Christina  Colon,  Christa  McDonald, 
Alayna  Lohnes,  Leandra  Thomas  and  Palmer  Hopkins.  Special  nephew,  Anthony 
Maynard  Hopkins;  granddaughter : Makenzie  Lynn  Hopkins;  grandsons,  Eric 
Wanna,  Devin  Littlewind  and  Landen  Knutson;  grandparents.  Art  and 
Catherine  Thompson,  Irene  Littlewind,  Selina  Ironhawk,  Lily  Shaw,  Pauline 
Greywater,  Helena  Littleghost,  Elizabeth  Littleghost  and  Elaine  Robertson; 
aunts  and  uncles,  Dinah  (Roy)  Aceveda,  Sandra  McDonald,  Demus  (Bernie) 
McDonald,  Helen  Yvonne  White  and  Theresa  (John)  Danks;  Confirmation 
Sponsor,  lack  Warner; 

All  of  his  relatives  waiting  to  greet  him  in  the  spirit  world  are 
maternal  grandparents,  Ralph  and  Olive  (Sherwood)  Wells;  paternal 
grandparents,  Michael  and  Evaline  (White  Thunder)  McDonald;  brother,  Duane 
Leon  McDonald;  nieces,  Nelvette  Lynn  McDonald  and  Lindsey  Littlewind. 

Friends  may  sign  the  on-line  register  book  at  www.gilbertsonfuneralhome. 
com . 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  lournal. 

February  19,  2006 
Carmelita  Clara  Many  Wounds 

FORTYATES  - Carmelita  Clara  Many  Wounds,  71,  Fort  Yates,  died  February  17, 
2006,  at  her  home.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  20,  2006, 
at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church,  with  Brother  George  Maufort,  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery. 

A wake  begins  at  5 p.m.  today  at  A. 3.  Agaard  Memorial  Building,  Fort 
Yates . 

Carmelita  was  born  March  23,  1934,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  William  and  Emma 
(Loans  Arrow)  White  Cloud.  She  was  raised  by  her  grandmother  Fannie,  and 
attended  grade  school  in  Chamberlain,  S.D.  She  earned  her  GED,  and  in  1992 
she  graduated  from  Sitting  Bull  College  with  a BS  in  general  studies 
through  Minot  State.  She  met  and  married  her  husband  Perry  in  1958,  and 
they  lived  in  Oakland,  California,  Sioux  City  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  before 
returning  in  1973.  She  was  employed  as  a dorm  matron  and  college  a clerk 


at  the  bookstore  at  Sitting  Bull  College,  Fort  Yates.  She  retired  in  2000, 
to  enjoy  being  with  her  grandchildren.  Carmelita  enjoyed  bingo,  casino, 
traditional  dancing,  powwows  and  bead  work. 

She  is  survived  by  six  daughters,  Jackie  (Manley)  White  Cloud,  Tracey, 
Marie,  and  Anita  (Dustin)  Many  Wounds,  all  of  Fort  Yates  and  Phyllis 
Johnson,  Watertown,  S.D.,  Linda  (Gary)  Formanek,  Tama,  Iowa;  three  sons, 
Kipp  (Cindy)  White  Cloud,  Flandreau,  S.D.,  William  (Sharon)  Many  Wounds  Jr 
, Fort  Yates,  Duane  White  Cloud,  Michigan;  14  grandchildren,  Krystal 
Looking  Horse,  Kuyamawani  Looking  Horse,  Sheree  Good  Left,  Daniel  Many 
Wounds,  Tonia  Hall,  Loretta  Kim  White  Cloud-Walking  Hawk,  A.J.  White  Cloud 
Jamie  Johnson,  Dannie  Johnson,  Karmin  Many  Wounds,  Kayla  Looking  Horse, 
Ivan  Looking  Horse,  Jr.,  Leslie  White  Cloud,  Wamniomni  White  Cloud;  eight 
great-grandchildren;  nephew,  Clayton  "Ski"  White  Cloud;  and  a sister, 
Victoria  Ireland. 

Carmelita  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  William  White  Cloud  and 
Emma  Loans  Arrow;  her  husband.  Perry  Many  Wounds;  sister,  Margaret  Fidelia 
White  Cloud;  a brother,  Jerome  White  Cloud;  and  her  grandmother,  Fannie 
Grey  Horn. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Shalesha  Twinn 

Shalesha  Twinn,  14,  Wakpala,  S.D.,  died  Feb.  18,  2006,  at  her  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune. 

February  14,  2006 
Barbara  Jean  Thompson 

Thompson,  Barbara  Jean,  67,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  formerly  of  Fort  Totten 
ND,  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  10:00  a.m.,  Wednesday,  February  15  at  Seven 
Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Fort  totten  Recreation  Center  on  Tuesday, 
February  14  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  with  the  Rosary  and  Prayer  Service  at 
8:00  p.m. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  ND. 

February  17,  2006 
Patricia  Ann  Bear 

Patricia  Ann  Bear,  infant  daughter  of  Michelle  Bear  of  St.  Michael,  ND, 
was  born  January  31  and  died  Saturday,  February  11,  2006,  all  at  the 
Fairview-University  Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Michelle  Bear  of  St.  Michael;  one  brother 
Savon  Glen  Bear  at  home;  one  sister,  Michaela  LeeAnn  Bear  at  home;  five 
aunts,  Emma  Rae  (D.J.)  Thumb  of  Ft.  Totten,  ND,  Nichole  (Jeremy)  Buckles 
of  Ft.  Totten,  her  godparents  Rebecca  (Barrett)  Mudgett  of  Ft.  Totten, 
Margaret  (Adrian  Jr.)  Thomas  of  Devils  Lake,  ND,  and  Priscilla  (Peter) 
Smith  of  St.  Michael;  three  uncles,  James  Robertson  Jr.  and  Jeremiah 
Robertson,  both  of  St.  Michael,  and  Floyd  Paul  of  Fargo,  ND;  her 
grandmother,  Patricia  Ann  Cavanaugh  of  St.  Michael;  her  great-grandmother, 
Priscilla  Cavanaugh  of  Ft.  Totten;  and  several  great-aunts  and  great- 
uncles  . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  Michael  Bear;  her  great- 
grandfather, Gene  Cavanaugh;  and  two  cousins,  Lahnel  Rose  and  Dahnel  Dawn 
Charboneau.  Funeral  Services:  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Ft.  Totten,  ND 
on  Friday,  February  17,  2006  at  2:00  p.m. 

Interment:  St.  Michael's  Cemetery,  St.  Michael,  ND.  Evans  Funeral  Home, 
New  Rockford,  ND. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 

February  7,  2006 


Herman  White  Face,  Jr. 


Funeral  for  Herman  White  Face,  Dr.  age  36  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas  and 
formerly  of  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota  will  be  at  the  Messiah  Church  in 
Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota  on  Monday,  February  6,  2006  at  2:00  PM,  CT. 

Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  will  be  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church 
cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  South 
Dakota.  Herman  passed  away  on  Danuary  30,  2006  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Herman  White  Face,  Dr.  was  born  on  November  17,  1969  in  Fort  Yates, 

North  Dakota  to  Herman  White  Face  Sr.  and  Dosephine  White  Mountain. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Dosephine  White  Mountain  of  McLaughlin, 

SD;  brother's,  Andrew  White  Mountain,  Robert  White  Mountain  both  of 
McLaughlin,  SD,  Richard  Mountain  of  DuBoise,  Wyoming,  and  Timothy  Rosien 
(Mountain)  of  Rapid  City,  SD;  sister's,  Peggy  McLaughlin  of  Aberdeen,  SD, 
Charlotte  White  Mountain,  and  Derrilyn  White  Mountain,  both  of  McLaughlin, 
SD;  Special  friend  Michael  Massey;  Friends  Ray  Moore  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
and  Michael  Murray  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Herman  White  Face,  Sr.;  brother, 
Wayne  Mountain;  sister's,  Sandra  White  Mountain,  Molly  White  Face,  and 
Andrea  Grass. 

Casketbearers  will  be  his  nephew's,  Delbert  Chasing  Hawk,  Dason  Chasing 
Hawk,  Patrick  White  Mountain,  Derek  Wiest,  Robert  White  Mountain,  Dr., 

Alex  McLaughlin,  and  A.D.  White  Mountain,  and  grandson,  Dulian  Defender. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  special  friend  Mike  Massey,  Paula  Iron 
Shield,  Carmen  Mountain,  Mary  Eagle  Shield,  Michael  Murray,  Ray  Moore, 
Twilla  Dones,  and  all  family  and  friends. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Mark  Whitebull  and  Robert  White 
Mountain,  Sr. 

Tommy  C.  Lee 

Tommy  C.  Lee,  38  of  LaPlant,  died  Thursday,  Danuary  26,  2006  at  Eagle 
Butte,  SD. 

Funeral  service  will  be  1:00pm  MST  Wednesday,  February  1,  2006  at  the  H. 
V.  Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat 
officiating.  Casketbearers  will  be  Delbert  Arpan,  Thomas  Lee,  David 
Andrews,  Kyle  Lee,  Dustin  Garreaux,  Orville  Scott,  Craig  Lee  and  Destry 
Iron  Hawk.  Music  will  be  provided  by  Byron  & Toni  Buffalo,  Harvey  Hawk 
Eagle  and  Lenny  Granados.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Lee  Family  Cemetery  at 
LaPlant  directed  by  Luce  Funeral  Home.  Wake  service  is  Tuesday,  Danuary  31, 
6:00pm  MST  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Tommy  was  born  on  August  19,  1967  at  Eagle  Butte,  SD  to  Francis  Lee  and 
Myra  (Tin  Cup)  Lee.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents  of  LaPlant,  SD; 
brothers:  Arlen  Lee,  Glenn  Lee,  Lonnie  Lee,  Kee  Lee,  and  Owen  Tin  Cup; 
sisters:  Lola  Lee,  Mollie  Lee,  Beverly  Cloud  Eagle;  adopted  sister: 

Yolanda  Waloke;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  grandchildren  and  other 
relatives  in  his  extended  family. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  3 brothers:  Francis  Pierre  Lee,  Dr.,  Myrlin 
Francis  Lee,  and  Kenneth  Counting;  grandparents:  Henry  & Mollie  (Lear)  Lee 
and  Glenn  & Bernice  (Yellow  Horse)  Tin  Cup. 

Tate  Lanier  Talks 

Our  beloved  son,  brother,  nephew,  grandson  and  friend,  Tate  Lanier  Talks, 
15,  of  Shiprock,  AZ,  passed  from  this  life  Danuary  23,  2006,  in  Shiprock. 

He  was  born  April  2,  1990,  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD  to  Alan  K.  Talks  and  Lettie 
S.  Dohn. 

He  is  of  the  salt  people  clan,  born  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

Tate  grew  up  in  Shiprock  and  attended  schools  in  the  area,  including 
Shiprock  High  School.  He  loved  to  record  his  own  music  and  wrote  his  own 
songs/rhymes  using  the  computer.  He  enjoyed  playing  video  games,  the 
outdoors,  taking  walks  and  spending  time  with  friends,  and  he  loved  his 
grandma's  cooking.  He  was  a very  unique  and  special  person. 

Tate  will  be  greatly  missed  by  family,  friends  and  relatives.  We  love 
you,  Tatie. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  Cheii,  Kee  Garry  Dohn;  uncle,  Douglas 
Dohn;  paternal  grandpa,  Lawrence  Talks;  and  paternal  grandma,  Marjorie 
Talks . 

Tate  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Lettie  S.  and  stepfather,  Ronnie 


Harrison  of  Shiprock;  father,  Alan  K.  Talks  of  Eagle  Butte;  sister.  Tawny 
A.  Talks;  half-sisters,  Wynette  Begay  and  Rieyonce  Harrison  of  Shiprock, 
and  Tara  Talks  of  South  Dakota;  half-brothers,  Whitney  Talks,  Kenneth 
Rainbo,  Randy,  Alan  Dr.  and  Drew  Talks,  all  of  South  Dakota;  maternal 
grandmother,  Lottie  lohn  of  Mitten  Rock;  great-grandmother,  Sarah  George 
of  Smoke  Signal,  AZ;  uncle.  Garrison  lohn  of  Shiprock;  aunts,  Karletta 
lohn  of  Shiprock  and  Virginia  Barney  of  Thoreau;  five  aunts  and  one  uncle 
from  South  Dakota;  cousin  brothers  and  sisters,  Lionel  Clah,  Kayla  Clah, 
Kyle  Woods,  DeLeon  Woods,  Dyanna  Woods,  Ravin  Barney,  Lyann  Barney,  LaToya 
Barney,  Isaiah  Barney,  Shinae  lohn,  and  Samantha  and  Sharnell  lohn;  and 
little  niece,  Larissa  Clah. 

Funeral  services  were  Saturday,  February  4 at  the  Dineh  Christian  Center 
in  Shiprock.  Co-pastor  Leonard  Castillo  officiated.  Interment  was  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  were  Lionel  Clah,  Orlando  Yazzie,  Pierre  Benally,  Thaddeus 
Kurley,  Marques  Highelk,  Luther  Talks,  Brandon  Yazzie  and  Harris  lim. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Garrison  lohn,  Kenny  Kuhn,  Hank  lim  and  Ravin 
Barney. 

A reception  was  held  at  the  Dineh  Christian  Center  after  the  graveside 
services.  He  was  in  care  of  the  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  home  of  Shiprock. 

Ardis  Ann  Kills  Crow  Logg 

Funeral  for  Ardis  Kills  Crow  age  41  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota  will  be 
at  11:00  AM,  CT  on  Monday,  February  6,  2006  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little 
Eagle,  South  Dakota.  Mother  Danny  Westerlund  and  all  Standing  Rock  Lay 
Ministers  will  be  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge,  South  Dakota.  There  will  be  an  all  night  wake  service  starting 
at  7:00  PM,  CT  on  Sunday  and  all  family  and  friends  will  leave  from  Oster 
Funeral  Home  at  4:00  PM  on  Sunday  to  follow  in  procession  to  Little  Eagle. 
Ardis  Kills  Crow  passed  away  on  lanuary  29,  2006  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital 
in  Bismarck,  ND. 

Ardis  Ann  Kills  Crow  was  born  on  February  8,  1964  to  Arnold  Kills  Crow 
and  Rachel  Foster  in  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota,  joining  her  two  sisters 
Diane  and  Mary. 

Ardis  grew  up  and  graduated  from  the  8th  grade  in  Little  Eagle.  She 
then  attended  high  schools  in  Fort  Yates  and  in  McLaughlin,  before 
attending  the  YCC  lob  Corps  at  the  Chief  Gall  Inn.  She  then  went  on  the 
LDS  Mormon  placement  program  in  Utah  from  1981  until  1982. 

Anyone  who  knew  Ardis  knew  that  she  was  a caring,  considerate  and  loving 
person.  She  was  always  ready  to  help  others  whenever  she  could.  No 
matter  how  her  life  ended  she  loved  her  children  and  always  worried  about 
them. 

She  was  a single  parent  to  Michael  and  Lloyd  Kills  Crow.  She  married 
loshua  Logg,  Ir.  on  Duly  3,  1988  and  to  this  union  daughters,  lacqueline 
and  Kara  Logg  were  born.  They  lived  in  Eagle  Butte  and  Sioux  Falls.  At 
Sioux  Falls  Ardis  worked  at  various  motels  and  companies.  Ardis  and  losh 
were  divorced  in  2002. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Michael  Kills  Crow  and  Lloyd  Kills  Crow; 
daughters,  Bethany  Kills  Crow,  lacqueline  Logg,  and  Kara  Logg;  sisters, 
Diane  Kills  Crow  and  Mary  Rose  Weasel;  aunts,  Sybil  Foster,  Magdalene 
Kills  Crow,  and  Rena  Lafromboise;  uncles,  Melvin  Foster,  Andrew  Kills  Crow 
and  Llewellyn  Uses  Arrow;  adopted  sister  Harriett  leunesse;  and  one 
grandson,  Tre  luan  Mickel. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  LaLa  Harry  Foster,  Unci  lulie  Bad  Horse 
Father  Arnold  Kills  Crow,  Mother  Rachel  Foster,  Uncle  lohn  Foster,  Sr., 
Aunt  Stella  Uses  Arrow,  and  son  Amiel  Kills  Crow. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Andy  Smith,  Winfield  Kills  Crow,  Adrian  Kills  Crow 
Chandler  DeMarrias,  Milton  Uses  Arrow,  Ira  Weasel,  lohn  Foster,  lr.,  Cyril 
Makes  Him  First,  Mike  Laframboise,  Patrick  DeMarrias,  Adrian  Logg,  and 
Leon  Kills  Crow. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Harriett  leunesse,  Mike  Shaving,  Adrian 
Logg,  Salina  High  Elk,  Richard  & Barbara  Nultemeier,  Richard  & Georgia 
Guderyahn,  Carlin  & Gena  Clown,  Marlis  & losie  Madison,  Allen  & Carlene 
Little  Eagle,  Tim  & Marlis  Swimmer,  lennifer  Weasel,  Dale  Weasel,  lohn 


Foster,  Dr.,  Renee  Foster,  Doann  Foster,  Myron  Uses  Arrow,  Milton  Uses 
Arrow,  Connie  Uses  Arrow,  Avis  Little  Eagle,  Denise  Lafromboise,  Margaret 
Gunville,  Charity  Dewett,  Cindy  Bendickson,  Lavonne  Leaf,  Carolyn  Downs, 
Sister  Gabrielle,  Nancy  Cook,  Doug  Wilkinson,  Darnell  Hayes,  Clyde  Red 
Tomahawk,  Natalie  American  Horse,  Helmina  Makes  Him  First,  Dames  & Annabel 
Devine,  Kathy  Schlepp,  Dolene  Noisy  Hawk,  Evelyn  Uses  Arrow,  Brandi  Kills 
Crow,  Lisa  DeMarrias,  Olena  Dohnson,  Olena  Soft,  Donna  Archambault,  Damie 
Little  Eagle,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Charlie  Black  Fox,  Earl  Culbertson,  Moses 
Damerson,  Lenora  Blanket,  Yvonne  Kills  Crow,  One  Spirit  Home,  and  all 
close  family  and  friends. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Dosh  Logg,  Dr. 

Organist  will  be  Gladys  Hawk. 

Dorothy  Garreau 

Funeral  arrangements  for  Dorothy  Garreau,  78  of  Eagle  Butte,  South 
Dakota  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota. 

Dorothy  passed  away  on  February  1,  2006  at  her  home  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missouri  Dakota  Publishing,  Inc.  & The  Eagle  Butte  News. 

Teton  Times,  The  LEGAL  Newspaper  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe. 
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Farrel  Smith,  40 

WHITEHORSE  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Farrel  Smith,  40,  of 
Whitehorse  was  Dan.  24  at  all  Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  was  in  the  Timber  Lake  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the 
Kesling  Funeral  Home  Mobridge.  Farrel  passed  away  at  Houston,  Texas  on  Dan. 
19,  2006  of  natural  causes.  Farrel  Wayne  Smith  was  born  Dune  23,  1965  in 
Eagle  Butte,  to  Robert  Deraid  and  Vivian  (Le  Compte)  Smith  Dr.  Farrel 's 
first  12  years  were  spent  in  White  Horse  where  he  attended  school  before 

moving  to  the  ranch  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A big  change  came  in  Farrel's  life  when  he  became  the  recipient  of  a 

heart  transplant  on  Dec.  12,  1989.  It  was  at  this  point  in  his  life  that 

Farrel  took  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  enjoy  life.  And  that's 
exactly  what  he  did. 

In  August  of  1989,  Farrel  met  Roy  Kohlmann  of  Houston,  Texas.  Little  did 
he  know  at  that  time  that  Roy  was  going  to  introduce  him  to  his  future 
wife  Rebekah  Whisnand. 

Farrel  and  Rebekah' s family  became  bigger  on  Dune  1.  1992  with  the  birth 
of  Hunter  Wayne  Smith  and  on  March  28,  1995  Farrel  and  Rebekah  shared  the 
news  of  the  birth  of  another  beautiful  child  Virginia  Dianne  Smith.  While 
Farrel  and  Rebekah  started  their  lives  raising  their  children,  he  also 
found  other  things  that  caught  his  interest. 

Farrel's  favorite  past  time  was  spent  outdoors  where  he  loved  to  hunt 
and  fish.  He  then  became  a fan  of  the  No.  88  car  of  Nascar  racer  Dale 
Darrett.  To  Farrel  Nascar  was  King.  He  attended  several  races  in  Texas  and 
in  Phoenix  with  his  uncle  Mo. 

Farrel's  favorite  football  team  was  the  Denver  Broncos.  It  was  really 
the  Dallas  Cowboys  but  we'll  keep  that  a secret.  Although  these  were  some 
of  Farrel's  favorite  things,  his  most  cherished  memories  were  made  with 
his  family  and  friends. 

Farrel  was  a devoted  husband  to  Rebekah.  He  loved  her  more  than  anyone 
else  ever  could.  He  was  a proud  father  of  two  beautiful  children  Hunter 
and  Virginia.  He  was  a wonderful  and  fulfilling  son  to  Bob  and  Vivian 
Smith.  Farrel  was  a trusting  brother  who  Darrel  and  Tom  could  always  count 
on.  He  was  also  a smiling  friend  to  all  of  us. 

We  will  all  miss  Farrel,  but  always  know  that  he  lives  in  all  of  our 
hearts  and  he  and  Rebekah  created  two  incredible  children  where  you  can 
see  his  eyes  everyday. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Tom  Smith,  Todd  Ducheneaux,  Harold  Frazier,  Calvin 
Kraft,  Harley  Gunville,  Hank  Le  Compte,  Craig  Le  Compte,  Dee  Anne  (Keller) 
Ducheneaux  and  Chipper  Gunville.  Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Dordan 


Gunville,  Hake  Frazier,  Sam  Frazier,Mariah  Frazier,  Michon  Marshall,  CRST 
Tribal  Council,  Dule  & Dune  Lamb  Family,  Lynn  Le  Compte.  Special  Friend 
Mike  Leithauber,  D.D.  Nelson.  Austin  Cook,  Dudy  Hauff,  Dody  & Nancy  Totton 
and  Family,  Pat  and  Carlotta  Aberle  & Family,  Dave  Lawrence  and  Family. 
David  Biegler  and  Family,  Charles  Swallow,  Glenn  and  Tammy  Gunville.  Dan 
and  Lorraine  Keller  and  family.  Melvin  Garreau  Sr.,  Steve  Payne,  Celestine 
Ducheneaux,  Vern  Miner,  Lauren  and  Allen  Neiger  and  family,  Ken  Ripley  and 
all  other  bowlers,  Tom  and  Hilda  Ducheneaux  and  family.  Larry  Rousseau. 
Special  grandparents  Roy  and  Mildred  Kohlmann,  Uncle  Mo,  Charlotte  and 
Mervin  Bordeaux,  Chauncy  Iron  Wing,  Dion  Turning  Heart,  Les  Lindskov,  Dess 
Schlosser,  Dave  and  Karen  Hump.  Dess  and  Mae  Keller  and  Family,  St. 
Catherine's  Parish  Members  Promise.  SD.  Methodist  Hospital  Transplant  Team, 
Larry  Dohnson  Transplant  Co-coordinator.  Gini  Holler,  Dr.  Upell,  Dr.  Purdy, 
Dr.  Torre,  Dr.  Richard  Kraft,  Chairman's  Office,  Tiospaye  Topa.  School 
Board  Members,  Tiospaye  Topa  School  & Staff,  Mr.  Donald  Farlee,  Mr.  & Mrs. 
Matt  Popowski  & Marcus,  Liz  Ness,  Nancy  Ryger,  Richard  Red  Elk,  Candy 
Dewett  & family,  Mitch  & Dennifer  Scholerman  & family,  Dudicial  Department, 
Law  Enforcement,  and  all  other  Tribal  Programs,  Lyle  & Pat  Linderman, 

Warren  Swan,  Harriet  Ducheneaux,  Kristi  Lawrence  and  All  Farrel's  Family  & 
Friends . 

Survived  by  his  wife  Rebekah  and  their  2 children.  Hunter  & Virginia  all 
of  Whitehorse,  SD,  his  parents  Bob  & Vivian  of  Whitehorse,  one  brother  Tom 
(Terri)  of  Whitehorse,  grandparents  Roy  & Mildred  Kohlmann,  special  nieces, 
Memoree,  Daryl,  Tomi,  Bobbi,  special  cousin  Craig  (Beryl)  Le  Compte, 
special  god  child  Toni  Ducheneaux. 

Preceded  in  death  by  one  brother  R.  Darrel  Smith  III. 

Delia  Claire  (Bull  Bear)  White  Eagle,  61 

CANNONBALL,  N.D.  - Delia  Claire  White  Eagle  61,  of  Cannon  Ball,  N.D. 
died,  Dan.  24,  2006,  at  the  IHS  Hospital,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  being  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  N.D. 

Ardis  Kills  Crow,  41 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Ardis  Kills  Crow,  41  of  McLaughlin, 
are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Ardis  Kills  Crow  passed  away  on  Dan.  29,  2006  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in 
Bismarck,  ND. 

Thomas  Deffery  Buffalo  Boy  "Wawokiya"  Helpful,  57 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Funeral  for  Thomas  Buffalo  Boy,  57  of  Fort  Yates, 
were  held  Dan.  27,  2006  at  the  A.  D.  Agard  Multipurpose  Building  in  Fort 
Yates,  N.D.  Brother  George  Maufort  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  St. 
Elizabeth's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Cannonball,  N.D.,  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Thomas  Buffalo  Boy  passed  away  on  Dan.  22,  2006  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital 
in  Bismarck,  N.D.  Thomas  Deffery  Buffalo  Boy  was  born  on  April  12,  1948  in 
Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  to  the  late  Herbert  Buffalo  Boy,  Dr.  and  the  late  Dean 
Marie  (Huff) . 

He  was  baptized  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates  on  Dan.  15, 
1949,  with  his  aunt  Henrietta  Pleets  (Godmother);  he  later  made  his  First 
Communion  on  May  6,  1956  and  was  confirmed  on  April  15,  1962  at  St. 

Peter ' s . 

Tommy  graduated  Standing  Rock  High  in  1966  and  attended  Santa  Fe's 
Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts.  He  received  a $10,000  scholarship  to 
attend  Duilliard.  but  when  his  brother  Bobby  was  drafted  into  the  Vietnam 
War.  he  decided  to  enlist  in  the  U.  S.  Army  for  four  years. 

Upon  enlisting  into  the  United  States  Army  he  was  assigned  to  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division.  He  was  honorably  discharged  and  attended  the  United 
Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  and  the  Standing  Rock  College 
in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Thomas  was  the  son  of  Herbert  Buffalo  Boy,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
decorated  servicemen  in  North  Dakota,  having  served  in  Normandy  and  Korea. 
Herbert  was  in  the  movie  "The  Longest  Day"  as  well  as  the  books  "The 
Longest  Day,"  "A  Bridge  Too  Far,"  "D-Day"  and  many  others. 

Tommy  was  a very  intelligent  and  talented  man,  he  was  good  to  everyone. 


He  was  featured  on  the  Cover  of  Life  Magazine  as  a promising  talented 
modern  dancer.  He  loved  music,  dancing  and  singing. 

He  loved  to  make  people  laugh  and  enjoyed  cruising  his  van  with  his 
friends  from  the  "Park."  He  loved  art  and  enjoyed  making  crafts,  woodwork, 
drawing,  painting  and  making  new  things  out  of  old  furniture.  He  loved  all 
of  his  "Mudducks."  He  had  a dog  that  was  named  "Soupbone"  that  sang  with 
him  and  yodeled.  On  the  sneak  he  enjoyed  listening  to  rap  music  with  his 
nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren 

He  always  tried  to  sing  in  Lakota  "All  Around  The  Water  Tank";  he  played 
his  airguitar  and  would  sing  "Bing-Bing-Bing" . He  enjoyed  his  life  to  the 
fullest  and  he  was  free  spirited  and  always  trade  people  happy.  He  is 
survived  by  his  daughter  Haime  Azure-Keener;  One  brother  Robert  "Bob" 

Kathy)  Buffalo  Boy  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.;  One  sister  Roselyn  Buffalo  Boy  of 
Fort  Vates,  N.D.  and  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews.  Tommy 
entered  into  the  spirit  world  on  fan.  22,  2006  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  where  he 
will  be  welcomed  by  his  wife,  Tracy,  father,  nother,  brother  Larry,  sister 
Cheryl  McLaughlin,  grandma,  grandpa,  grandchildren  aunts,  uncles,  nephews, 
nieces.  Friends,  and  many  relatives. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Billy  Huff,  Larry  Froelich,  Dean  Good  Iron, 
Kim  and  Annie  Means,  Don  Blevins,  Ron  Blevins,  Sidney  Bailey,  Sr.,  Duane 
Silk,  Marcus  Henry,  Scott  Davis,  Scott  Gates,  Sr.,  Doe  Dunn,  Chase  Eagle, 

Beaver  Gayton  Gordon  White  Bull,  Ladean  Running  Bear,  Pat  Moore,  Randy 
Plume,  Pee  lay  DeMarce,  lackie  Comeau,  Shanna  Grey  Bear,  Rosie  Moore, 
Cordell  Morsette,  Calvin  Valandra,  Dellis  Agard,  limmy  McLaughlin,  loe 
Iron  Road,  Kenny  Loves  War,  Mike  Faith,  Herbert  leff  Pleets,  Clifton 
Conica,  Bun  Chapman,  Victor  Martin,  Lance  Claymore,  Greg  Iron  Shield, 
lames  Iron  Eyes.  Alfred  Agard,  Cubby  Agard,  Blaine  Claymore,  Wesley  White 
Eagle,  Ir.j  Mike  Silk,  Richie  Luger,  D.l.  "Tug"  Grey  Bear,  Francis  Silk, 
Sharon  Sandoval,  Debbie  Unno,  Bette  Manning  Leo  Pretends  Eagle,  Perry  Iron 
Necklace,  Micky  Iron  Necklace,  Pat  Yellow,  Kenny  Painte,  Sr.,  Benny  Halfe, 
Robbie  Two  Shields,  loseph  Iron  Boulder,  Lori  Little  Warrior  and  all  of 
his  friends  at  Veterans  Industries,  Standing  Rock  Warriors,  and  all  family 
and  friends. 

His  Godchildren  are  Cody  Iron  Eyes,  Claudine  Iron  Eyes,  Toni  McGhee  and 
Brockus  Silk  (Deceased).  Casketbearers  were  Kert  Hurley,  Kory  McLaughlin, 
Brad  Montclair,  Claire  Fox,  Robert  Buffalo  Boy  111,  Stephan  Hurley,  Hesse 
McLaughlin,  Herbert  Buffalo  Boy  IV,  Manuel  Penny  and  Nicolas  Buffalo  Boy. 
Eulogist  was  Wilbur  "Banny"  Pleets.  Drum  groups  were  the  Whiteshield 
Singers  and  Lakota  Thunder. 

Readers  were  Shanna  Grey  Bear,  Kelly  Hurley,  Sage  Whiteman  and  Nichole 
Winans.  Poem  readers  were  Stephen  Hurley,  Sami  Sioux  Moore,  and  Kerry 
Walking  Elk. 

Traditional  services  were  conducted  by  Felix  Kidder  and  George  Iron 
Shield.  Special  music  was  provided  by  Ted  Eagle.  Military  honors  were 
provided  by  the  Standing  Rock  Vietnam  Veterans,  Albert  Grass  American 
Legion  post  of  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  Matthew  American  Horse  Legion 
Post  of  Cannonball,  North  Dakota,  Looking  Back-Growler-Hamerson  American 
Legion  Post  No.  239  of  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota  and  the  Standing  Rock 
Women's  Veterans. 

Tom  spent  most  of  his  life  taking  care  of  his  two  sisters  and  their 
children;  especially  Kert  and  Kelly  Hurley.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all  of  them,  but  especially  by  his  niece  Samuella  Sioux  Moore  and  his 
nephew  Stephen  Hurley,  whom  he  loved  and  cherished. 

Fred  Wiest,  50 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Fred  Wiest,  50  of  rural  Little 
Eagle,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Wiest  passed  away  in  a one  car  rollover  near  Little  Eagle  on  Han.  28, 
2006. 

Conrad  Little  Kowa  gata  'Across',  54 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Conrad  Little,  54,  of 
McLaughlin  was  on  Han.  21,  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates, 
N.D. 

Fr.  Bill  Cosgrove  and  Brother  George  Maufort  officiated.  Burial  was  in 


the  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Conrad  passed  away  on  Ian.  14,  2006  at  his  home  in  McLaughlin. 

Conrad  Franklin  Little  was  born  on  Dune  16,  1951  in  Fort  Yates.  N.D..  to 
George  Little  and  Emma  Black  Tongue. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brothers  and  sisters:  Louella  (Longbull)  Harrison, 
Duanita  L.  (Little)  Ironshield,  Kenneth  G.  Little,  Pearl  E.  (Little) 
Ironshield  and  Georgeline  G.  Little. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  four  brothers  Frank  B.  Longbull, 
Paul  S.  Little,  Martin  G.  Little  and  Clayton  D.  Little,  Sisters  Agnes 
Little,  Romona  Little,  and  Alma  A.  (Little)  Nickols.  Casketbearers  were 
Robert  (BoBo)  Ironshield,  Darnell  D.  Little,  Robert  D.  Ironshield,  Dr., 
Matthew  Little,  Dames  Franklin  Little,  Michael  Little,  David  D.  Dackson 
and  Bob  Wayne  Hischase. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  George  "Monty"  Ironshield  and  family.  Kevin 
"Tony"  Ironshield  and  family  . Chandler  Eagle  family,  Frank  Damerson 
family-.  Marietta  Looking  Horse  family,  Everette  and  Veronica  Damerson 
family.  George  and  Pearl  - Dones  family,  George  and  Pearl  Dones  family, 
Luigi  Edward  and  Donna  Blackcloud,  Taken  Alive  families,  Emerson  and 
Gloria  Ownes 

Pipe  family,  Delbert  and  Darlene  Chasing  Hawk  family  and  Roger  and 
Andrea  Ironshield  family. 

Dana  Merle  Elk,  30 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Dana  Merle  Elk,  30,  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  died,  Dan. 

18,  2006  at  St.  Alexius  Medical  Center,  Bismarck. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  N. 
D.,  with  Rev.  Marlon  Hunte  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  Big  Lake  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball.  Dana  was  born  April  15, 
1975,  at  Fargo,  N.D.,  to  Gordon  and  Patricia  (Standing  Bear)  Elk.  He  was 
raised  and  educated  in  Fargo,  attended  Bismarck  Dr.  High  and  graduated 
from  Standing  Rock  High  School  in  1993. 

He  attended  Dob  Corps  in  Ronan,  Mont.,  where  he  received  a diesel 
mechanic  certificate,  and  Chicago,  Illinois  where  he  received  an  Iron 
Worker  certificate. 

He  returned  to  Fort  Yates  and  was  employed  as  a chef  at  Prairie  Knights 
Casino. 

Dana  enjoyed  playing  video  games  with  his  son  and  his  friends, 
horseshoes,  pool,  fishing  and  playing  Trivial  Pursuit  with  his  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents.  Gordon  and  Pat,  one  son.  Dared  Lang  Elk, 
Fort  Yates:  two  sisters  and  one  brother-in-law,  Renita  Elk,  Melynda  and 
Bill  Ironroad,  all  of  Cannon  Ball;  three  special  nieces,  Shaylene  Elk. 
Keauna  and  Tyra  Ironroad,  special  nephew,  Andrew  Ironroad,  god  son,  Dade 
Glaser;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins;  and  his  fiancee,  Geri 
Eagle,  whom  he  met  in  1999. 

Dana  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Clyde  and  Elsie  Standing 
Bear,  Dustus  and  Melda  Elk;  four  special  uncles,  Albert  Two  Shields, 

Sherman  Standing  Bear,  Glenn  Standing  Bear,  Frayne  Standing  Bear,  and 
cousin  Gerald  Elk.  Arrangements  were  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan, 

N.D. 

Lynol  Lafferty,  Sr.,  62 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Lynol  Lafferty,  62,  were  on  Dan. 
23,  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  was  at  the  Eagle  Butte  City  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Mr.  Lafferty  passed  away  at  his  residence  in 
Eagle  Butte,  on  Dan.  15,  2006.  Lynol  Lafferty  Sr.  was  born  on  Nov.  27, 

1943  in  Mobridge,  to  Maynard  Charles  Lafferty  and  Larraine  Luvern  Swimmer. 

Lynol  is  survived  by  his  father,  Maynard  Charles  Lafferty;  brothers, 
Kenneth  Brings  of  Eagle  Butte,  Merle  D.  Lovejoy,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Ronald 
D.  Lovejoy  of  Eagle  Butte;  adopted  brother,  Phil  Charles  of  Lower  Elwha, 
Washington  Sate;  sisters  Donna  Lafferty,  DoAnn  Hatten,  Maryann  Lovejoy  all 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  Inez  Faye  Lewis  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  Opal  Lynn 
Love  Doy,  of  Sioux  Falls,  sons,  Lionel  Lafferty,  Dr.,  of  Rosebud,  Dion  D. 
Lafferty  of  Sandstone,  Minn.,  Dason  Lafferty;  daughters,  Lenora  Lafferty 
of  Selfridge,  N.D.,  Stacy  Lafferty  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  Christine 


Lafferty,  Shenyle  Lafferty,  both  of  Littleton,  Colo.;  eight  grandchildren, 
and  all  great  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Larraine  Luvern  Lovejoy  Swimmer 
Langdreaux;  and  brother,  Mike  Lovejoy  of  Eagle  Butte.  Casketbearers  were 
Alan  Eagleman,  Clinton  Johnson  , Jimmy  Slavins,  Marcel  Jewett,  Lamar  Emery, 
Burt  Lafferty,  Jr.,  and  Carl  Shields. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Melford  Benoist.  Earl  D.  Marcele,  Phil 
Charles,  Louie  Jewett.  Bob  Demares,  Wayne  Barton,  Alfred  Jackson.  Mona 
LaBatte,  Burl  LaBatte,  Buzzy  Lafferty.  Douglas  Lafferty,  Art  Lame  Lafferty, 
Maxine  Spotted  Bear,  Juanita  Johnson  Zephier,  Karen  Ute,  Don  Lance,  Lynas 
Low  Dog,  former  co-workers,  all  the  camp  boys,  and  all  friends  and 
relatives . 
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Rita  DuBray  was  an  extra  in  movies 
By  Jo  Hall 

Rita  E.  DuBray  was  a woman  of  many  talents  but  among  the  most 
interesting  were  her  parts  as  an  extra  in  movies  with  Kevin  Costner  and 
Val  Kilmer.  Rita  and  her  granddaughter,  Sasha  Red  Bear,  and  her  best 
friend  Poxie  Lone  Hill  had  a lot  of  fun,  she  said,  being  in  the  movies 
"Dances  With  Wolves"  and  "ThunderHeart . " They  had  many  stories  to  share 
with  everyone  and  many  pictures  taken  with  Costner  and  Kilmer. 

Rita  made  many  western  and  western  ribbon  shirts  for  different  cowboys. 
"She  was  a classy  dresser  herself  and  like  to  sew,"  a relative  said. 

In  addition  to  being  a BIA  employee,  Rita  not  only  raised  five  children 
of  her  own  but  she  and  her  husband,  Louis,  took  a grandchild,  Austin 
McQuade,  under  their  wings. 

"Austin  could  get  her  grandma  or  grandpa  to  listen  to  her  like  no  other 
grandchild  could,  and  they  treated  her  like  a daughter  most  of  the  time," 
it  was  said. 

She  loved  to  fish  and  would  sit  at  the  river  with  Louis  from  morning 
till  dark  fishing.  When  they  caught  more  than  enough  at  times,  they  would 
freeze  the  extra  and  have  a big  fish  fry,  inviting  all  the  family.  Louis 
always  cooked  the  fish  and  Rita  would  make  everything  else  to  go  with  the 
dinner.  She  was  an  excellent  cook,  baker  and  cribbage  player. 

"In  the  end,"  her  relatives  said,  "getting  sick  took  the  sap  right  out 
of  her,  but  still  she  continued  to  take  care  of  Louis,  herself  and  to  help 
her  grandchildren.  Rita  died  Saturday,  Jan.  21,  2006,  at  the  Rapid  City 
Regional  Hospital  of  natural  causes  at  the  age  of  64. 

The  youngest  of  Jacob  Whitebull  Sr.  and  Julia  (Redfish)  Whitebull's  nine 
children,  Rita  grew  up  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation.  After 
graduating  in  1960  from  Fort  Yates  High  School,  she  attended  a cosmetology 
school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  then  moved  to  Mobridge.  She  was  living  in 
Mobridge  when  she  met  Louis  B.  DuBray  and  they  were  married  Oct.  18,  1965 
in  Pierre. 

After  living  in  Mobridge  three  years,  they  moved  to  Denver,  Colo.,  where 
he  attended  Engineering  Drafting  School  for  two  years.  On  completing  his 
education,  they  moved  back  to  the  Cheyenne  River  to  make  their  home, 

"punch  cows"  and  raise  their  family  on  a ranch  south  of  the  Moreau  River. 

Rita  was  employed  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Fort  Yates  as  a 
liaison  clerk  from  1983  to  1985,  and  then  became  employed  with  the  BIA 
Engineering  Program  until  she  retired  in  2004. 

She  leaves  her  husband  Louie;  sons,  Michael  DuBray  of  Blackfoot,  Marcus 
White  Bull  of  Fort  Yates,  Richard  DuBray  of  Moreau  River;  daughters,  Wanda 
DuBray  of  Eagle  Butte  and  Jaime  DuBray  of  Piedmont;  grandchildren,  Austin 
McQuade,  Sasha  Red  Bear,  Joe  White  Mountain  III,  Skyla  White  Mountain, 
Sierra  Montana,  Brody  and  Jonni  DuBray,  Devon  and  Colin  DuBray  and  Kelly 
Whitebull;  and  two  special  little  great-grandchildren,  K'sha  and  Adam  Red 
Bear. 

Her  parents,  brothers  Cecil,  Wilbur,  Pat  and  Alex  White  Bull,  and 
sisters  Cynthia  and  Veronica  White  Bull  preceded  Rita  in  death. 

Funeral  services  for  Rita  were  Wednesday,  Jan.  25,  at  the  All  Saints 


Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte  and  were  preceded  by  an  all  night  wake  that 
began  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Kenel.  Richard  B.  Williams 
was  eulogist.  Donita  Fischer,  Poxie  Lone  Hill  and  Mark  Whitebull  were 
readers . 

Sisters  in  Harmony  sang  "Amazing  Grace'  and  "How  Great  Thou  Art."  A tape 
recording  of  "Go  Rest  High  On  That  Mountain"  was  played. 

Casketbearers  were  Ross  DuBray,  Kansas  DuBray,  Frank  White  Bull,  Wilbert 
White  Bull,  Kevin  White  Bull,  Wambli  Williams  and  Jeremy  Patterson.  The 
Eagle  Butte  Indian  Health  Service  staff.  Black  Hills  Dialysis  Unit,  and 
all  Rita's  friends  and  relatives  were  honorary  bearers. 

Burial  was  in  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis  under  the 
direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Gregg  Scott  rites  held  in  Eagle  Butte 
By  Wendy  Thorstenson 

Funeral  services  for  Gregg  Scott,  age  35  of  Eagle  Butte,  were  at  10  a.m. 
MT  on  Mon.,  Feb.  13  at  the  H.V.  Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

The  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  sister  Addie  Morris  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  the  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  LaPlant  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all-night  wake  service  was  held  at  the  cultural  center  beginning  at  7 
p.m.  Sunday.  Family  and  friends  gathered  at  the  four-mile  junction  at  5 p. 
m.  to  follow  in  procession  to  Eagle  Butte. 

Gregg  died  Monday,  Feb.  6,  2006  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Gregg  Wade  Scott  was  born  Sept.  3,  1970  in  Eagle  Butte  to  Vincent  W. 
Scott  and  Myrna  Charger. 

Survivors  include  a brother,  Fred  Scott,  and  a sister  Donna  Scott  and 
special  friends  Conrad  Bird  Necklace  and  Jesse  Cook. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Casketbearers  were  Orville  Scott,  Leonard  Charger,  Kevin  DeHorse,  Rick 
DeHorse,  Dustin  Scott,  Royce  Noisy  Hawk,  Geral  Shaving  and  Kindell  Charger 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Marcy  Yellow  Earrings  and  family,  Francis 
Shaving,  Terry  and  Gary  Bad  Warrior  and  family,  Liz  and  Roland  Collins, 
Mildred  Charger,  Cassie  Little  Star  and  family,  Cheryl  Skin,  Larry  Charger 
Sr.  and  family,  Colin  Wagner,  Norman  Walking  Elk,  Leatrice  and  family, 
Verna  LeCompte  and  family,  Joe  Blue  Coat  and  family.  Iris  Scott,  Tisha 
Shaving,  Robin  Bad  Warrior  and  family,  Lanell  Buffalo  and  family  and  all 
his  aunts  and  uncles. 

Special  music  was  provided  by  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle. 

Dorothy  Garreau  worked  as  LPN  in  nursing  homes 
By  Jo  Hall 

Dorothy  Isabel  Garreau  attended  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  (LPN)  training 
at  St.  Mary's  in  Pierre  and  after  graduating  worked  at  nursing  homes  in 
Pierre  and  Gettysburg.  She  also  worked  as  a cook  for  the  Swiftbird  Project 

In  failing  health,  Dorothy  entered  the  Spirit  World  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  1 
2006,  at  her  home  in  Eagle  Butte.  She  was  78  years  old. 

Dorothy  was  born  Jan.  25,  1928,  at  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency  to  Elizabeth 
(Walking  Crane)  and  Phillip  Joens.  She  spent  her  childhood  in  Promise  and 
along  the  Moreau  River.  She  attended  grade  school  at  the  Cheyenne  Agency, 
later  graduating  from  Lincoln  High  School  in  Sioux  Falls  in  1947. 

After  working  in  nurses  training,  Dorothy  married  Ambrose  White  Dog  and 
they  had  three  children,  Clement  Sr.,  Doren  "Jay,"  and  Alice.  As  the  years 
passed,  she  later  married  Floyd  LeBeau  Sr.  and  they  had  seven  children. 

She  spent  some  of  her  time  in  California,  North  Dakota  and  Gettysburg. 
While  raising  her  children  she  lived  in  Swift  Bird.  In  1995  she  moved  to 
Eagle  Butte. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Clement  (Theresa)  White  Dog  Sr.  of 
Eagle  Butte,  Floyd  (Pat)  LeBeau  of  Aberdeen,  Bill  (Marsha)  LeBeau  of 
Oneida,  Wis.,  Gordon  (Karla)  LeBeau  of  Aberdeen,  Patricia  LeBeau  of  Eagle 
Butte,  Candace  LeBeau  of  Eagle  Butte,  and  Linda  LeBeau  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
18  grandchildren  and  20  great-grandchildren;  and  two  special  cousins, 
Arnold  Walking  Crane  and  Hattie  Horn. 

Dorothy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  brother,  Louis  "Buck" 
Joens;  one  sister.  Hazel  Four  Bear;  and  three  children,  Doren  "Jay"  White 


Dog,  Alice  White  Dog  and  Virgil. 

Funeral  services  for  Dorothy  were  Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  at  the  H.V. 

Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Father  Jeffry  Barnes  officiated. 
Sisters  in  Harmony  provided  special  music  and  Wambli  Iyakisa  was  the  drum 
group . 

Casketbearers  were  Marlin  LeBeau,  Darwin  LeBeau,  Chad  LeBeau,  Brent 
LeBeau,  Clement  White  Dog  Jr.,  Jeff  Bowker,  Dale  Brown  Wolf,  Curtis 
Marshal,  Moreau  Four  Bear,  Lester  Peneaux  and  Nashon  LeBeau. 

Honorary  bearers  were  the  IHS  nursing  staff,  Westwind  Health  Care,  Teton 
Ambulance  and  all  Dorothy's  other  friends  and  family. 

Burial  was  in  Ascension  Cemetery  in  Blackfoot  under  the  direction  of 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Tuesday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle 
Butte,  preceded  by  family  and  friends  meeting  at  the  four-mile  junction 
Tuesday  afternoon  to  follow  in  procession  to  Eagle  Butte. 

Tatum  LeCompte  was  a little  fighter 
By  Jo  Hall 

Odds  were  against  little  Tatum  Allyn  LeCompte  even  surviving  birth  as 
she  had  a genetic  disorder  of  Trisomy  18  or  Edwards  Syndrome.  This  is  a 
chromosomal  disorder  resulting  in  multiple  minor  physical  defects  and 
major  organ  defects.  In  Tatum's  case  it  had  been  confirmed  that  her  heart 
and  lungs  could  not  be  repaired. 

She  was  born  March  22,  2005,  to  Danielle  Shaving  and  Casper  LeCompte  and 
after  three  weeks  in  the  nursery  intensive  care  unit  they  let  her  parents 
take  her  home  where  her  grandmother,  Linda  Frazier,  took  over  her  care. 
Linda's  main  focus  was  to  keep  Tatum  comfortable,  teach  her  to  smile, 
laugh  and  tell  her  stories. 

Tatum's  parents  said,  "We  were  often  asked  about  her  future.  'What  is 
her  prognosis  now?  Can  they  fix  her  heart?'  Our  answers  were  always  the 
same.  The  doctors  we  took  her  to  told  us  because  her  heart  does  not 
function  well  it  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  her  passing.  T18  causes  low 
immunities;  these  children  are  very  susceptible  to  colds  and  pneumonia." 

Tatum  continued  to  beat  the  odds  and  her  health  care  providers  were 
surprised  at  her  stubborn  determination  to  face  the  challenges  and  beat 
the  survival  rates.  She  kept  bouncing  back  every  time  there  was  a setback. 
Then  she  was  hospitalized  on  Jan.  19,  2006,  at  Sioux  Valley  Children's 
Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls  and  the  parents  were  told  Tatum  would  not  survive 
much  longer.  She  came  home  Feb.  4 and  died  at  Linda's  home  in  LaPlant  with 
Linda,  grandfather  Delaine  and  her  nurse  June  by  her  crib  on  Monday,  Feb. 
6,  2006,  at  the  age  of  10  months 

Tatum  is  survived  by  her  twin  sister,  Stace  Jaymes  LeCompte,  and  Autumn 
Schuy  Shaving,  mother  Danielle  Shaving,  father  Casper  LeCompte, 
grandmother  Linda  Frazier,  grandfather  Delaine  Buffalo,  great-grandmother 
Jean  Roberts,  great-grandfather  Floyd  Hill,  great-grandmother  Florene 
Shaving,  aunt  Allyn  Shaving,  uncle  Tell  Mound,  cousin  Tigh  Mound, 
grandmother  Dix  and  grandfather  Marvin  LeCompte,  great-grandfather  Ivan 
LeCompte,  uncles  Colt,  Clint,  Brad  and  CJ,  and  aunts  Chelsey,  Calee  and 
Kelsie  LeCompte. 

Her  Grandfather  Schuyler  Roberts,  grandfather  Faron  Shaving  and  great- 
grandfather Lawrence  Shaving  preceded  Tatum  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Tatum  was  Friday,  Feb.  10,  at  the  UCC  Church  in  LaPlant. 
The  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Byron  Buffalo  officiated.  Casketbearers  were 
Haiden  H.  Kinyon  and  Shilo  P.  Hill  Robideau.  Honorary  bearers  were  all  her 
family  and  friends  who  knew  her  during  her  brief  life. 

Burial  was  in  the  UCC  Cemetery  at  LaPlant  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  was  held  beginning  Thursday  evening  at  the 
church  in  LaPlant. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

February  18,  2006 


Jamerson,  James  "Jim 


Little  Eagle  - lames  "lim"  Damerson,  of  Little  Eagle  and  longtime  tribal 
council  member  for  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  died  of  natural  causes 
Thursday,  Feb.  16,  2006,  at  Fort  Yates  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

February  19  2006 

Shalesha  Twin 

Wakpala  - Funeral  arrangements  for  , age  14  of  Wakpala,  are  pending  with 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Shalesha  died  at  her  home  on  Feb.  18, 
2006. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  Monday  for  Cheryl  Fayant 

Funeral  services  for  Cheryl  Ann  Fayant,  42,  of  Enemy  Swim,  SD,  were 
scheduled  to  be  held  this  Monday  morning,  February  20,  2006  at  the  Enemy 
Swim  Community  Center  in  Enemy  Swim,  SD,  with  Fr.  Les  Campbell  and  Fr. 
Charles  Chan  officiating. 

Pallbearers  were  Randy  Iyarpeya,  Hank  Iyarpeya,  Robert  Iyarpeya,  Garret 
Iyarpeya,  Charlie  Vermillion,  and  Kenny  Fayant.  Honorary  Pallbearers  were 
all  of  Cheryl's  friends  and  family. 

There  were  wake  services  held  on  Saturday  and  all-night  on  Sunday  at  the 
Enemy  Swim  Community  Center. 

Interment  is  at  St.  lames  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Enemy  Swim. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
Cheryl  was  born  on  October  25,  1963  to  Wilfred  and  Roberta  (Owen)  Fayant, 
Sr.  in  Sisseton.  She  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Waubay  and  Leoti,  KS. 

Cheryl  also  attended  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Community  College  for  two  years. 
She  worked  at  Dakota  Sioux  Casino  as  a cage  supervisor  for  the  last  ten 
years . 

Cheryl  fell  ill  in  December  2005  and  entered  Avera  McKennan  Hospital  in 
Sioux  Falls,  where  she  stayed  until  moving  to  a nursing  home  in  Clark,  SD. 
Cheryl  was  a member  of  St.  Dames  Episcopal  Church  in  Enemy  Swim. 

She  liked  playing  bingo,  attending  her  children's  basketball  games, 
powwows,  and  her  dogs  and  cats. 

Cheryl  passed  away  on  February  17,  2006  at  Prairie  Lakes  Hospital  in 
Watertown,  SD,  after  a lengthy  illness. 

Cheryl  is  survived  by  her  spouse,  Robert  Iyarpeya  of  Enemy  Swim;  six 
children,  Dayton  Fayant  of  Enemy  Swim,  Misty  Fayant  of  Flandreau,  Winona 
Campbell  of  Flandreau,  Cody  Campbell  of  Enemy  Swim,  Cameron  Fayant  of 
Enemy  Swim,  and  Doy  Iyarpeya,  of  Enemy  Swim;  her  parents,  Wilfred  Fayant, 
Sr.  of  Peever,  and  Roberta  Fayant  of  Enemy  Swim;  three  sisters,  Debbie 
Keeble  of  Watertown,  Barb  Iyarpeya  of  Enemy  Swim,  and  Roxanne  Fayant  of 
Watertown;  and  four  brothers,  Kenny  Fayant  of  Enemy  Swim,  Ronald  Fayant  of 
Enemy  Swim,  Rodney  Fayant  of  Watertown,  and  Wilfred  Fayant,  Dr.  of 
Brookings . 

Cheryl  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother  Kevin,  her  paternal  and 
maternal  grandparents,  and  a nephew,  Ronald  "Dack"  Thennis. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

February  17,  2006 

Day  Dandreau,  Lower  Brule 

Day  Dolyn  "D.D."  Dandreau,  26,  Lower  Brule,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  2006, 
as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church,  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  Holy  Angel's  Catholic  Cemetery, 


Pnesho. 

There  will  be  a 7 p.m.  wake  service  today  at  the  church. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Hickey-Wevik  Funeral  Chapel, 
Chamberlain . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

February  15,  2006 
Antoinette  "Babe"  LaDeaux 

MANDERSON  - Antoinette  "Babe"  LaDeaux,  Manderson,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  14, 
2006,  at  Pine  Ridge  Flospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Ronald  L.  Yellow  Horse 

OGLALA  - Ronald  L.  Yellow  Horse,  58,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Feb.  13,  2006, 
at  Chadron  Hospital  in  Chadron,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  George  Yellow  Horse,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Steve 
Yellow  Horse,  Oglala;  two  daughters,  Annette  Yellow  Horse  and  Tonnie 
Yellow  Horse,  both  of  Oglala;  five  brothers,  Donald  Yellow  Horse,  Wounded 
Knee,  Wesley  Yellow  Horse,  Oglala,  lamie  Yellow  Horse,  Winnebago,  Neb., 
Morris  Yellow  Horse,  Slim  Buttes,  and  Willard  Yellow  Horse,  Manderson;  one 
sister,  Wildean  Yellow  Horse,  Rapid  City;  and  16  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  17,  2006 
Douglas  J.  Schrader 

PINE  RIDGE  - Douglas  D.  Schrader,  71,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  14, 
2006,  at  the  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Omaha,  Neb.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Charles  Schrader  and  Ezra  Zephier,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Carlyn  Chipps,  Sioux  Falls;  three  daughters,  Susan 
Schrader,  Dianne  Schrader  and  Lisa  Dillon,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  three 
brothers,  Louis  Winters  Sr.  and  Willard  Winters,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Eugene  Winters,  Potato  Creek;  two  sisters,  Shirley  Nelson,  Bloomington,  N. 
M.,  and  Joyce  Hamilton,  Piedmont;  23  grandchildren;  and  12  great- 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  20,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
2:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  18,  2006 
Bertha  C.  Two  Bulls 

PINE  RIDGE  - Bertha  C.  Two  Bulls,  62,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  14, 
2006,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Terry  Two  Bulls,  Yankton,  Wayne  "Cart" 
Finger,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Clifford  "Beaver"  Richards  and  Sylvester  Two  Bulls, 
both  of  Wanblee,  and  George  Ecoffey,  Pine  Ridge;  two  daughters,  Ladean 
Winters,  Watertown,  and  Tammy  Rousey,  Waco,  Texas;  three  brothers,  Louis 
Winters  Sr.  and  Willard  Winters,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Eugene  Winters, 
Potato  Creek;  one  adopted  brother,  Jimmy  Charging  Crow,  Wanblee;  four 
sisters,  Lucene  Schafer,  Burns,  Ore.,  Ellen  Moves  Camp,  Hisle,  and  Bertha 
Yellow  Hawk  and  Mary  Cedar  Face,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  17  grandchildren;  and 
nine  great-grandchildren . 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  A second-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday, 

Feb.  22,  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 


Thursday,  Feb.  23,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Rob  Kroll  officiating  and 
traditional  Lakota  services  by  Larry  Swalley.  Burial  will  be  at  Winters 
Family  Cemetery,  Bear  Creek,  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  19,  2006 
Shalesha  Twin 

WAKPALA  - Shalesha  Twin,  14,  Wakpala,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  2006,  in 
Wakpala . 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

February  20,  2006 
Galene  Brown 

KYLE  - Galene  Brown,  59,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  2006,  in  Rapid 
City. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Darrell  Brown  Bull,  Kyle,  and  Harold 
Brown  Bull,  Martin;  and  three  sisters,  Geraldine  Brown  Bull  and  Pearl 
Little  White  Man,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Laretha  Brown  Bull,  Kyle. 

One-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  at  St. 

Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday, 
Feb.  22,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

February  15,  2006 
Retta  "Sue"  McMurtrey 

WELLING  - Retta  "Sue"  McMurtrey  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  Feb.  10, 
2006,  in  Welling  at  the  age  of  68  years.  She  was  born  Feb.  7,  1938,  in 
Claremore  to  Harry  and  Norma  (Vickery)  Duncan.  She  married  Herman  R. 

(lack)  McMurtrey.  Sue  was  a licensed  practical  nurse  (LPN)  and  retired 
from  Hastings  Indian  Medical  Center.  In  her  spare  time,  she  was  a 
seamstress  and  made  maternity  tops  for  unwed  mothers  in  Tahlequah.  She 
also  was  a member  of  Cavalry  Assembly  of  God. 

Retta  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Harry  Duncan.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband  of  51  years,  Herman  R.  (lack)  McMurtrey;  a son,  DeWayne 
McMurtrey  and  wife,  Susan;  two  daughters,  Debi  Christie  and  Diane  Cochran 
and  husband,  Rex;  her  mother,  Norma  Duncan;  two  sisters,  Ann  Tillman  and 
Betty  Heustis;  a brother.  Bud  Duncan;  eight  grandchildren,  Stephen 
McMurtrey,  Daniel  Cochran,  Paul  Cochran,  Nathan  Christie,  Nick  Christie, 
Matt  Cochran,  Kerrey  Smith  and  Suezanne  McMurtrey;  and  two  great- 
grandchildren, Alexandra  Smith  and  Tyler  McMurtrey. 

Service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  at  Calvary  Assembly 
of  God  with  Rev.  Arlis  Moon  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort  Gibson 
National  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  are  all  her  grandsons:  Stephen  McMurtrey, 
Daniel  Cochran,  Paul  Cochran,  Nathan  Christie,  Nick  Christie  and  Matt 
Cochran.  Arrangements  are  directed  by  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

February  17,  2006 
Roy  Amos  Jones 

HULBERT  - Memorial  services  for  Roy  Amos  Jones,  age  88,  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  Feb.  17  at  10:30  a.m.  at  the  Hart  Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  Rev. 
Bill  Holcomb  officiating. 

Roy  was  born  one  of  eight  children  to  Albert  and  Bertha  (Thompson)  Jones 
on  Nov.  23,  1917,  in  Nowata.  Upon  leaving  school,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  where  he  served  with  the  7th  Cavalry.  On  Sept.  3,  1944,  Roy  married 
the  love  of  his  life,  Deana  Cook,  in  Forgan.  To  this  union  two  daughters 
were  born.  Roy  earned  his  living  as  a truck  driver  for  Yellow  Freight  out 
of  Liberal,  Kan.,  until  his  retirement  in  1990.  A year  and  a half  ago,  Roy 


and  Deana  moved  to  Tahlequah  to  be  close  to  family.  When  not  working,  Roy 
loved  to  go  hunting  and  fishing.  Roy  was  a gifted  gardener  and  raised 
spectacular  vegetables.  Roy  was  extremely  proud  of  his  Cherokee  heritage 
and  the  history  of  his  people.  Happy  with  the  simple  life,  Roy  enjoyed 
time  spent  with  his  wife  and  family,  just  sharing  time  and  good 
conversation.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Those  preceding  him  in  death  include  his  parents;  beloved  son  Donald  in 
1946;  sister  Winifred  Hones;  and  brother  Clarence  Hones. 

Those  left  to  cherish  his  memory  include  his  wife,  Deana  of  Tahlequah; 
two  loving  daughters,  Donna  Carlisle  of  Hulbert,  and  Phyllis  Hopkins  of 
Sherman,  Texas;  five  special  brothers  and  sisters,  Herman  Hones  of  Auberry, 
Calif.,  Bill  and  Hoyce  Hones  of  Moab,  Utah,  and  Warren  and  Nicky  Hones, 
Raymond  and  Mary  Hones  and  Ruth  and  Gary  Bloxson,  all  of  Hulbert;  six 
adored  grandchildren;  eight  great-grandchildren;  two  great-great- 
grandchildren;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  a host  of  friends  and 
loved  ones. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

February  17,  2006 
DeRoy  Skinner 

DeRoy  Skinner,  former  longtime  resident  of  Ponca  City,  died  Wednesday, 
Feb.  15,  2006,  at  Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 
He  was  87. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  at  10:30  a.m.  at  Spring 
Creek  Baptist  Church,  11701  N.  Macarthur,  Oklahoma  City,  with  Hames 
Kirkendall,  Baptist  Missionary,  officiating.  A graveside  service  will  be 
at  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Resthaven  Memorial  Park  Cemetery,  Ponca  City,  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Larry  E.  Nigh,  pastor  of  Northeast  Baptist  Church,  presiding. 
Burial  will  be  with  military  honors  and  Masonic  graveside  rites.  Viewing 
will  be  until  9 p.m.  Thursday  and  Friday  at  Grace  Memorial  Chapel  in  Ponca 
City  and  beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  Saturday  at  Spring  Creek  Baptist  Church  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

DeRoy  was  born  Huly  29,  1918,  in  Higgins,  the  son  of  Hess  W.  Skinner  and 
Lona  Belle  Seeley  Skinner.  In  1934,  he  entered  Chilocco  Indian  School 
where  he  was  president  of  his  class  each  year  and  served  as  Student 
Council  president  his  senior  year.  Additionally,  he  played  the  clarinet  in 
the  band  and  tried  boxing.  While  at  Chilocco,  DeRoy  learned  the  printing 
trade  which  led  to  a life  long  career.  He  was  also  a member  of  Company  C, 
180th  Infantry  Oklahoma  National  Guard.  After  graduating  in  1938,  he 
attended  Central  State  College.  He  worked  his  way  through  college  in  the 
print  shop  while  also  working  nights  at  the  Edmond  Sun  Newspaper.  DeRoy 
continued  playing  in  the  band  at  Central  State  College  and  there  he  met 
Mildred  Bertha  Cordis.  They  married  Huly  15,  1939,  in  McAlester  and  to 
this  union  was  born  three  children,  DeRoy  Hr.,  Linda  Elizabeth,  and  Susan 
Eileen . 

After  earning  his  teacher's  certificate  from  Central  State  College, 

DeRoy  was  offered  a position  to  teach  at  Hartshorne;  however,  he  declined 
the  teaching  opportunity  to  move  to  St.  Hohn,  Kan.,  to  help  family  friends 
with  their  newspaper  business.  DeRoy  worked  for  various  newspapers  in 
several  cities  as  he  searched  for  a place  to  call  home  and  raise  his 
family.  In  1943,  the  family  moved  to  Ponca  City  and  he  worked  at  the  Ponca 
City  News. 

On  Sept.  29,  1944,  he  was  called  into  the  U.S.  Army  from  the  Oklahoma 
National  Guard.  He  served  in  the  Pacific  Theater  during  World  War  II  and 
received  an  honorable  discharge  on  Oct.  30,  1946,  as  a technical  sergeant. 
He  returned  to  Ponca  City  and  continued  his  career  in  the  printing 
business  at  the  newspaper.  In  1948,  he  purchased  a print  shop  with  Roy 
Nuckols,  Nuckols/Skinner  Printing.  After  several  years,  he  bought  out  his 
partner  and  continued  the  business  as  Skinner  and  Son  Printing  Co.,  for 
over  40  years.  It  was  a family  business,  with  Mildred  and  all  the  children 
involved.  Mildred  preceded  him  in  death  on  Dec.  27,  1985. 

DeRoy  was  an  active  member  of  First  Baptist  Church  in  Ponca  City.  He  was 


also  very  active  in  community  and  civic  organizations.  He  was  a member  of 
American  Legion  and  served  as  commander  of  Huff-Minor  Post  14  as  well  as 
being  honored  by  Buffalo  Post  38  at  White  Eagle.  He  also  served  as  past 
commander.  Eighth  District  American  Legion.  He  received  his  50-year 
membership  award  with  the  American  Legion.  DeRoy  also  was  a member  of 
American  Business  Club  and  had  served  as  president.  He  was  also  a past 
president  of  U.S.  Highway  60  Association. 

DeRoy  was  a member  of  Ponca  Lodge  83  AF  & AM.  He  had  received  his  50- 
year  membership  as  a mason  and  was  a Scottish  Rite,  York  Rite,  Akdar 
Shrine  and  Kay  County  Shrine.  Additionally,  he  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Kay  County  OSU  Alumni  Association  and  was  past  president 
of  the  OSU  Posse  Club  of  Northern  Oklahoma.  He  always  joked  that  he  bled 
"orange  and  black."  All  three  of  his  children  attended  OSU.  He  was  also 
active  in  the  Chilocco  Alumni  Association  and  was  named  honorary  chief  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation.  In  1985,  he  was  inducted  into  the  Chilocco  Hall  of 
Fame. 

DeRoy  joined  the  Ponca  City  Noon  Lions  Club  in  1961  and  became  active 
immediately.  He  served  as  past  president  of  Ponca  City  Noon  Lions  Club, 
named  Lion  of  the  Year  in  1977-1978,  and  received  an  honorary  lifetime 
Lions  membership  from  the  Ponca  City  Noon  Lions  Club.  He  also  served  as 
zone  chairman,  deputy  district  governor,  and  cabinet  secretary-treasurer 
of  District  3M.  From  1981-1982,  he  served  as  district  governor  and  was 
council  chairman  from  1982-83.  Also  in  1982-1983,  he  was  named  District 
Lion  of  the  Year.  He  was  elected  international  director  from  1986-1988  in 
New  Orleans.  As  an  International  Lions  Club  director,  he  traveled  over  71, 
000  miles  in  two  years  presiding  at  numerous  official  functions  in  the  U.S. 
, Canada,  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Bermuda,  China,  Korea,  Asia, 

South  America  and  other  areas  throughout  the  world.  His  theme  for  his 
campaign  for  the  directorship  was  Bring  Quality  to  Life.  He  ended  his  term 
at  the  International  Lions  Convention  in  Denver  in  1988.  After  moving  to 
Oklahoma  City,  he  was  a member  of  Downtown  Lions,  Northwest  Lions,  and 
Yukon  Lions  Clubs.  As  a Lion,  he  received  four  International  Presidential 
Certificates  of  Appreciation,  four  Presidential  Awards,  two  International 
Presidential  Leadership  Awards,  and  was  named  ambassador  of  goodwill, 
which  is  the  highest  honor  bestowed  on  a Lion.  DeRoy  was  also  a 
Progressive  Melvin  3ones  Diamond  Fellow  and  was  honored  last  year  with  the 
Bob  McCullough  Service  Award.  DeRoy  maintained  perfect  attendance  in  Lions 
Club  for  over  40  years. 

On  Duly  30,  1989,  he  married  Helen  Walton  Cassingham  in  Oklahoma  City. 

He  sold  the  print  shop  in  1990  and  they  retired  to  Oklahoma  City.  He  and 
Helen  were  active  in  Community  Care  HMO  and  involved  in  the  ground 
breaking  of  MAPS  in  Oklahoma  City.  They  helped  form  the  Bluff  Creek 
Neighborhood  Association,  where  DeRoy  served  as  president,  began 
publishing  a newsletter  and  directory,  and  helped  organize  a volunteer 
neighborhood  patrol.  He  did  whatever  needed  to  be  done. 

In  addition  to  his  many  involvements,  DeRoy  enjoyed  woodworking  and 
painting.  He  also  enjoyed  decorating  and  celebrating  all  holidays.  He 
loved  kids  and  enjoyed  helping  them  with  whatever  needed  to  be  done.  DeRoy 
was  quite  the  family  man.  He  was  a great  role  model  and  mentor,  a devoted 
husband,  a loving  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather . He  was 
affectionately  known  as  "BaBa"  to  his  grandchildren.  DeRoy  had  a magnetic 
personally  and  was  loved  by  all  he  met.  He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen,  of  the  home;  three  children,  DeRoy 
Skinner  and  wife  Carolyn  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Linda  Elizabeth 
Skinner  and  husband  Tyrone  Stewart  of  Edmond,  and  Susan  Eileen  Skinner 
Ladner  of  Ponca  City;  six  grandchildren,  David  Skinner  and  wife  Kristin, 
Danielle  Skinner  Behar  and  husband  Ron,  Zac  Ladner  and  wife  Kendra,  Quin 
Skinner  Brace  and  husband  Scott,  Holly  Ladner,  and  Will  Skinner  Brewer; 
seven  great-grandchildren,  Braden  DeRoy  Ladner,  Riley  Cole  Ladner,  Brandon 
Behar,  Blake  Behar,  Brittany  Behar,  Michael  Brace  and  McKenzie  Skinner; 
sister-in-law,  Shirley  Cordis  Dackson  of  Huntsville,  Texas;  many  nieces 
and  nephews,  including,  Sandra  Bauer  and  Terry  Ulery;  and  many  other 
family  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mildred;  his  parents;  brothers, 

Leo  "Bud"  Skinner,  Charles  E.  "Sam"  Skinner,  and  infant  brother,  Opie 


Skinner;  and  a sister,  Nancy  Porter. 

During  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  was  touched  by  the  kindness  and 
love  he  received  from  the  staff  of  Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center 
and  the  Quail  Creek  Nursing  Rehabilitation  Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Victor  Ukonu,  Burt  Cooper,  Sgt.  Charles  Epperly, 
Willie  Stinson,  Danny  Gordon,  Bob  Austin  and  Dim  Keisman. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  members  of  the  Quail  Creek  Nursing 
Rehabilitation  Center  staff.  Lions  of  Oklahoma,  Oklahoma  City  Veterans 
Administration  Medical  Center  staff,  Chilocco  Alumni  Association  members. 
Bluff  Creek  Neighborhood  Association  members,  and  his  most  recent  roommate 
Thomas  Grayson. 

Contributions  may  be  made  in  his  memory  to  Oklahoma  Lions  Service 
Foundation  for  the  Lions  Eye  Bank  and  Boy's  Ranch,  4123  NW  10th  Street, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73107. 

February  20,  2006 

Roger  Pete  Williams 

INDIAHOMA  - Roger  Pete  Williams,  former  Tonkawa  resident,  died  Saturday 
morning,  Feb.  18,  2006,  in  a hospital  in  Indiahoma.  He  was  76. 

The  funeral  will  be  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  in  the  chapel  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev.  Nick  Tahchawwickah,  pastor  of  West  Cache 
Church  of  the  Nazarene,  officiating.  Burial,  with  military  honors 
performed  by  the  U.S.  Army,  will  be  in  the  Cache  Creek 
Kiowa/Comanche/Apache  Intertribal  Cemetery,  west  of  Apache.  An  evening 
prayer  service  will  be  held  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Monday  in  the  funeral  home. 

Roger  Pete  Williams  was  born  Dec.  28,  1929,  in  Tonkawa,  the  son  of 
Rhoten  Sr.  and  Clara  Williams.  He  grew  up  in  Tonkawa  and  Apache  and 
attended  schools  in  Apache.  He  was  of  Tonkawa  and  Apache  descent  and  a 
member  of  the  Apache  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

He  joined  the  Army  March  3,  1952,  and  was  stationed  at  Camp  Chaffee  in 
Arkansas.  On  March  3,  1954,  he  joined  the  Army  Reserves  and  was  honorably 
discharged  Sept.  4,  1959.  On  Nov.  8,  1961,  he  again  joined  the  Army  and 
was  an  engineer  technician  on  aircraft  and  single  engine  airplanes  in  the 
Reserves.  He  was  honorably  discharged  Nov.  7,  1964. 

He  received  the  Sharpshooter  commendation.  Expert  Citation,  Mechanic 
Badge  with  propeller  and  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

On  Sept.  1,  1989,  he  retired  from  the  BIA  as  an  engineer  tech  after  31 
years . 

On  April  4,  1990,  he  married  Vernice  A.  Tahchawwickah  in  Las  Vegas  and 
they  lived  in  Indiahoma.  He  was  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Society  and 
enjoyed  playing  baseball,  fishing  and  playing  softball  and  his  family. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  the  home;  four  daughters,  Charlotte  Scott 
and  Carol  Dimenez,  both  of  Cache,  Lena  Bennett  of  Lawton  and  Dena  Walker 
of  Fletcher;  two  sons,  Warren  Tahchawwickah  and  Carl  Paddyaker  Dr.,  both 
of  Cache;  six  sisters,  Leatrice  Archilta  of  Anadarko,  Arliss  Washie  of 
Apache,  Walsie  Boynton  of  Anadarko,  Rosalyn  Neconie  of  Apache,  Louella 
Rhoten  and  Roseanna  Rhoten,  both  of  Tonkawa;  one  brother,  Eugene  Rhoten  of 
Springfield,  Mo.;  11  grandchildren;  three  great-grandchildren;  and  other 
relatives . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  three  sisters,  Cleta  Maxine 
Rhoten,  Ernestine  Rhoten  and  Thomasine  Rhoten;  and  three  brothers,  Gayle 
Rhoten  Dr.,  Charles  Hugh  Rhoten  and  Maxie  Williams. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

February  18,  2006 

Colleen  D.  LittleSun  Hendricks 

Colleen  D.  LittleSun  Hendricks,  75,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  2006  in 
Tulsa.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.,  Monday,  Feb.  20,  2006,  at  the  Poteet 
Funeral  Chapel  in  Pawnee,  with  Rev.  Eli  McHenry  officiating.  Interment 
will  be  at  the  North  Indian  Cemetery,  Pawnee,  under  the  direction  of 
Poteet  Funeral  Home,  Pawnee.  Memorial  services  will  also  be  held  at  6 p.m. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  2006,  at  the  Christ  United  Methodist  Church  in  Claremore 


at  the  corner  of  Davis  and  Quarles. 

She  was  born  Dec.  2,  1930 , in  Pawnee  to  Dim  LittleSun  and  Lucy  Morgan 
LittleSun.  On  March  5,  1951,  she  married  Dohn  M.  Hendricks  in  Ponca  City, 
and  they  have  been  longtime  residents  of  Claremore.  She  was  affiliated 
with  the  Christ  United  Methodist  Church  of  Claremore. 

Colleen  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Dim  and  Lucy  LittleSun; 
three  brothers,  George,  Tommy  and  Morgan  LittleSun;  and  her  sister,  Elaine 
SpottedBear . 

Colleen  is  survived  by  her  husband;  her  children,  Ralph  Hendricks  and 
Mary  Merriman,  Charlene  Dowell  and  her  husband  Morgan,  Melinda  Carson  and 
her  husband  Dimmy,  all  of  Claremore,  Dohn  Hendricks,  Dr.,  and  his  wife 
Danet  of  Chelsea  and  Cheryl  Methvin  of  Chanute,  Kan.;  11  grandchildren;  10 
great-grandchildren;  three  brothers.  Bill  LittleSun  of  Bartlesville,  Bob 
LittleSun  of  Pawnee,  and  Dames  LittleSun,  Dr.,  of  Edmond;  plus  many  nieces, 
nephews,  other  loved  ones  and  many  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater , OK. 

February  18,  2006 

Cecelia  Blanchard 

Shawnee  resident  Cecelia  Blanchard,  96,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  in 
Shawnee. 

She  was  born  April  17,  1909,  in  Shawnee  to  Steven  and  Axie  (Lunt) 

Pensenau . 

Born  in  Shawnee,  she  was  raised  in  McLoud.  Following  her  marriage  she 
moved  to  California,  where  she  raised  her  family.  Upon  retirement  in  1973, 
she  returned  to  Shawnee. 

She  attended  Shawnee  Mission,  Carlyle  and  Haskell  Indian  Schools. 

In  1927,  she  married  Lee  R.  Blanchard.  He  preceded  her  in  death  Feb.  14, 
1974. 

While  in  California  she  ran  a community  Indian  Center  and  had  appeared 
in  small  roles  in  several  films.  She  was  past  chairwoman  of  the  Kickapoo 
Tribe.  She  also  worked  at  Disneyland  for  many  years.  She  was  an  honorary 
lifetime  member  of  Disneyland. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  , where  she  served  on  the  elders 
council.  She  had  traveled  to  Washington  D.C.,  several  times  representing 
various  tribes. 

Also  preceding  her  in  death  were  her  parents;  her  three  sons,  Eugene, 
Lewis  and  Dale  Blanchard;  and  a granddaughter,  Roberta  Blanchard. 

Survivors  include  her  grandchildren,  Denise  Albrecht  and  Luann  Blanchard 
both  of  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  Mark  Blanchard  of  Shawnee,  Kelley  Blanchard 
of  Eufaula,  Amy  Blanchard  of  Newalla;  great-grandchildren , Paulette 
Blanchard-Miller  of  Shawnee,  Shad  Smith  of  San  Dose,  Calif.,  Lewis  Wasley 
of  Grass  Valley,  Christayl  Hall  of  Shawnee,  Stephen  Uchida  and  Michael 
Uchida  both  of  Grass  Valley,  Clayton  and  Cory  Blanchard;  great-great- 
grandchildren, Chantel  Krauss,  Alexa  Dobe,  Preston  Hubka;  niece,  Renee 
Maupin  of  Idaho;  nephew.  Gene  Pensenau  of  Norman. 

Service  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Cooper  Funeral  Chapel  with  the  Rev. 
Dimmy  Anderson  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tecumseh  Cemetery  under 
the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home. 

Amos  Factor  Dr. 

Services  for  Amos  Factor  Dr.  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Wewoka  Indian 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  George  Harjochee  officiating,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Wayne  Harjo.  Burial  will  follow  at  Factor  Family  Cemetery. 

Wake  service  will  be  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Wewoka  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  of 
Wewoka . 

Dorothy  Cervantes 

Shawnee  resident  Dorothy  Cervantes,  44,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  at  her 
home. 

She  was  born  May  9,  1961,  in  Holton  Kan. 

Cervantes  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Leonard  Walker  and  her 


grandparents,  Willard  Walker,  Sr.,  Henryetta  Walker,  Lucille  Wahwasuck, 
and  Trilby  Wahwasuck. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  laime  Cervantes  of  the  home;  five 
children,  Robert  Weston  and  Ashley  Harrison,  both  of  Atoka,  Andrea 
Wahwasuck,  laime  Cervantes  and  Enedina  Cervantes,  all  of  Shawnee;  10 
grandchildren;  5 sister;  4 brothers;  and  her  mother,  Velma  Harjo  of 
Mayetta,  Kan. 

A Native  American  service  will  be  this  evening  at  the  Bentley  Walker 
home,  northwest  of  Shawnee.  Burial  will  be  10  a.m.  Sunday  at  the  Walker 
Family  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Walker  Funeral  Service. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

February  18,  2006 

Ted  Williams 

A traditional  wake  service  for  Ted  Williams,  47,  will  be  6 p.m.  tonight 
at  the  home  of  Tyrone  Williams,  south  of  Canton.  The  funeral  will  be  1:30 
p.m.  Sunday  at  Canton  Christian  Church.  loAnn  Williams  and  Gerald  Panana 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Canton  Indian  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are 
by  Haigler  Funeral  Home  Inc.,  Canton. 

He  was  born  Sept.  19,  1958,  in  Clinton,  to  Kenneth  and  Ida  Nibbs 
Williams  and  died  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  2006,  at  St.  Anthony's  Hospital, 
Oklahoma  City. 

He  attended  Canton  schools  and  studied  business  at  Draughon's  Business 
School  in  Oklahoma  City,  graduating  in  1982.  He  also  attended  Bacone 
College  and  Northeastern  State  University,  where  he  majored  in  computer 
science. 

He  was  a craft  artist  and  member  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Fire 
Suppression  Unit.  As  a forest  firefighter,  he  fought  fires  in  Utah  and 
Arizona.  He  also  worked  at  Phillips  Industries  in  El  Reno,  where  he  lived 
for  several  years.  He  returned  to  Canton  where  he  was  a member  of  Native 
American  Church  and  Mennonite  Church. 

Surviving  are  five  sisters,  Kathy  Williams,  Karen  Four  Horns  and  Koreen 
Gaines,  all  of  Canton,  Gail  Williams  of  El  Reno  and  Anna  1.  Williams  of 
Watonga;  four  brothers,  Richard  and  Tim,  both  of  Canton,  Seger  of  Cherokee 
N.C.,  and  Kenny  Ray  of  Oklahoma  City. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  two  sisters  and  one  brother. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Enid  News  & Eagle. 

February  14,  2006 
Alan  D.  Silverhorn 

IRVING,  Texas  - Funeral  for  Alan  D.  Silverhorn,  48,  Irving,  Texas,  will 
be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
Anadarko,  with  Lance  Silverhorn  officiating.  He  died  Friday,  Feb.  10,  2006 
in  Dallas.  Burial  will  be  in  Rock  Springs  Cemetery  under  direction  of 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton. 

He  was  born  Dune  11,  1957  to  Leonard  and  Eve  Hunt  Silverhorn.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Kiowa  and  Wichita  Tribes  and  was  a member  of  the  Church  of 
lesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

Survivors  include  three  brothers  and  a sister-in-law:  lohn,  Irving; 

Lance  and  Sharlene  Silverhorn,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  Kevin,  Oklahoma  City;  four 
sisters:  Rose  Hornbeck,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  Cara,  loni,  and  Lisa,  all  of 
Anadarko;  seven  aunts:  Ruth  Wermy,  Orange,  Calif.;  Velma  Silverhorn, 

Bessie  Ahhaitty,  Iris  Silverhorn  and  Mary  Lou  Tselee,  all  of  Anadarko; 

Ruth  Tofpi,  Carnegie;  and  Phyllis  Calcaterra,  St.  Louis;  six 
grandchildren:  Miles  Damon  King,  Scottsdale;  Talon  Chase  and  Maliah  lade, 
Miami,  Okla.;  Mazy,  Lexi,  Hank  and  Eve,  all  of  Anadarko;  eight  nephews: 
Stacy,  Clint,  Lenard,  all  of  Mesa;  Daniel,  Phoeniz;  lustin,  Zach,  Lorenzo 
and  Quin,  all  of  Anadarko;  and  four  nieces:  lessica,  Scottsdale;  Chalyce, 
Mesa;  Amber,  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Leigh,  Anadarko. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  maternal  grandparents,  Dan 
and  Rose  Hunt,  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  lames  and  Clara  Silverhorn; 


a brother,  Neil,  and  a niece,  Christal. 

Master  Kenonranon  ' Kenon  ' Clay  Goodman 

HAMMON  - Funeral  for  Master  Kenonranon  "Kenon"  Clay  Goodman,  4,  Cortez, 
Colo.,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Hammon  Indian  Baptist  Church,  Hammon, 
with  the  Rev.  Doe  Osage  officiating.  A prayer  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m. 
today  at  the  church.  Kenon  Goodman  died  Feb.  5,  2006  at  Southwest  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Cortez,  Colo.  Burial  will  be  in  Hammon  Mennonite  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton. 

He  was  born  March  17,  2001  to  Lori  Ann  Goombi  and  Kenonran  Quentin 
Goodman.  He  attended  Head  Start  in  Towaoc,  Colo. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  of  the  home;  a sister,  Latasha  Goombi;  a 
brother,  laquin  Goombi;  two  uncles,  Samson  Goombi  and  Conway  Whiteskunk; 
two  aunts:  Victoria  Goombi  and  Kendra  Goombi;  grandparents:  Margaret 
Goodman,  Kimberly  Whiteskunk  and  Samuel  Goombi;  and  a great-grandmother, 
Irene  Whiteskunk. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Hammon  Indian 
Baptist  Church. 

February  15,  2006 

Lester  Gene  Poolaw 

Funeral  for  Lester  Gene  Poolaw,  65,  Anadarko,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday  at  1.1.  Methvin  Church,  Anadarko,  with  Lonnie  and  Diana  Hanson, 
pastors,  officiating. 

Mr.  Poolaw  died  Sunday,  Feb.  12,  2006  in  Lawton. 

Burial  with  full  military  honors  will  be  in  Rock  Springs  Cemetery, 
Anadarko,  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  Sept.  2,  1940  in  Apache  to  Pascal  Cletus  Poolaw  and  Irene 
Chalepah  Poolaw.  His  father  was  the  most  highly  decorated  member  of  the 
Kiowa  tribe  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  military.  He  attended  and  graduated  from 
Anadarko  High  School  and  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  the  day  after  he 
graduated  from  high  school.  He  served  more  than  20  years  in  the  Army  from 
May  24,  1959  to  Sept.  30,  1979.  He  retired  as  a staff  sergeant  with  tours 
of  duty  in  Korea,  Okinawa,  Germany,  New  York  and  Texas.  He  received  the 
National  Defense  Service  Medal,  Good  Conduct  Medal  Sixth  Award,  Expert 
Rifle-16,  and  Expert  Rifle-M14.  He  married  Berdena  Thompson  Poolaw  on  May 
12,  1960  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  He  was  a member  of  the  Apache  Tribe  and 
attended  the  Wichita  Mission  Church.  He  worked  several  years  in  the 
oilfield  after  his  retirement. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  a daughter  and  son-in-law,  Missenah  Poolaw 
and  Berkman  Dufrene;  three  sons:  Lester  "Sonny"  Poolaw  lr.,  lames  Poolaw, 
and  lohn  Poolaw  and  companion  Rita  Roberts;  an  adopted  son,  Robert  Wells: 
two  brothers:  Donald  Poolaw  and  lohn  Beatty;  grandchildren:  Angel 
Rodriquez,  loshua  and  lulie  Reed,  George  and  Etienne  Dufrene,  Ross  Poolaw, 
leremy  Poolaw,  Trina,  Cindy  and  Katherine  Poolaw,  lohn  Poolaw  lr.,  Tristan 
Frost  and  lonnika  Poolaw;  and  great-grandchildren:  loseph  Miller,  Tereasa 
and  Nala  Rodriquez,  Steven  Nakoa  and  Keeley  Poolaw. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers:  Lindy  Poolaw  and 
Pascal  Cletus  Poolaw  lr.;  and  a daughter,  Ethelene  Cissy  Poolaw. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

February  14,  2006 

Ned  Foster 

May  23,  1905  - Feb.  11,  2006 

Ned  Foster,  100,  of  Sheepsprings,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  11,  2006,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  May  23,  1905,  below  the  Chuska  Mountains  in 
Sheepsprings . 

Viewing  will  be  from  5:30-7:30  p.m.  today,  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  at  Brewer, 
Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Another  viewing  will  be  at  9 a.m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  at  the  Sheepsprings  Pentecostal  Church,  with  funeral 
services  following  at  10  a.m. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 


Highway  491,  (505)  368-4607. 


February  19,  2006 

Marie  Y.  Clah 
Hogback 

Oct.  15,  1921-  Feb.  16,  2006 

Our  beloved  mother,  grandmother  and  sister,  Marie  Y.  Clah,  84,  of 
Hogback,  passed  from  her  earthly  life  suddenly  into  the  arms  of  His 
heavenly  grace  in  the  early  morning  of  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  2006,  at  San 
Duan  Regional  Medical  Center.  She  was  born  in  a hogan  on  Oct.  15,  1921,  in 
Rattlesnake . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  lane  Denet  Chilli  and  son.  Dale 
Clah  Sr. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  65  years,  Stewart  Clah,  a WWII  veteran 
and  a Navajo  Code  Talker;  daughters,  Lucille  Harris,  of  Hogback  and  Lena 
Hayes,  of  Shiprock;  sons,  Delbert  Clah  Sr.,  of  Shiprock  and  Darrell  Clah 
Sr.,  of  Hogback;  sisters,  Mae  3.  Dee  and  Helen  Begay;  brother,  Tom  H.  3ohn 
all  of  Hogback;  numerous  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  nieces  and 
nephews,  who  all  love  her  and  will  greatly  miss  her. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  20,  2006,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Farmington  with  the  Rev.  Howard  Gatewood  of  Rock  Point, 
Ariz.,  officiating.  She  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  Garden  of  Patriots  in 
Memory  Gardens. 

Pallbearers  are  Darrell  Clah  3r.,  Randall  Clah,  Dale  Clah  3r.,  Terry 
Hayes,  Ronnie  Dee  and  Milford  Denetclaw. 

Honorary  are  her  husband,  all  of  her  children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

Our  mother  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

February  20,  2006 

Carole  Ann  (Largo)  Dan 
Kirtland 

Oct.  14,  1942  - Feb.  16,  2006 

Carole  Ann  (Largo)  Dan,  64,  our  beloved  sister,  mother  and  grandmother, 
of  Kirtland,  passed  away  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  2006,  at  the  Cedar  Ridge  Inn. 
She  was  born  Oct.  14,  1942,  in  Rehoboth  to  Dimmie  B.  Largo,  of  the  To' 
bash  ni  azhi  (two  went  to  get  water)  clan  and  Bessie  Ann  Neskahi  of  the 
To'  decheeni,  Tsin'  bicaadni'  (bitter  water  with  tree)  clan. 

Carole  was  a 1965  graduate  of  Chinle  High  School.  Then  she  worked  with 
the  Farmington  Municipal  Schools  in  the  Special  Education  Department  for 
12  years. 

She  enjoyed  doing  arts  and  crafts.  Carole  volunteered  much  of  her  time 
to  church  activities. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Gregory  H.  Hall  and  Ronald  M.  Dan;  daughter 
Marlinda  M.  Dan;  and  seven  precious  grandchildren;  mother,  Bessie  A. 

Largo;  sisters,  Teresa  M.  Hoskins  and  Augilina  R.  Large. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Larry  C.  Dan;  father,  Dimmie  B 
Largo;  grandparents,  Allen  Neskahi,  Sr.  and  Emma  Neskahi. 

Visitation  will  be  Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  8-5  p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 
Service  will  be  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  10  a.m.  at  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Thoreau  with  Dr.  Paul  Large  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  officiating.  Interment  will 
follow  at  Thoreau  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gregory  3.  Hall,  Edward  Lee  Hoskins,  Ronald  M.  Dan, 
Floyd  B.  Largo,  Karl  Trujillo,  Alvin  Largo.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be 
3ones  Largo,  Frankie  Monte,  limmie  B.  Large,  3r.  and  Keith  Martinez. 

Our  mother  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  West  Arrington 
Street  in  Farmington,  505-327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
February  14,  2006 


Lucy  May 

MENTMORE  - Services  for  Lucy  Lee  May,  68,  will  be  today,  Feb.  14  at  11 
a.m.  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  City 
Cemetery. 

May  died  Feb.  10  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Aug.  6,  1938  in  Mentmore  into 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  Forest  People  Clan. 

May  was  a nursing  assistant.  She  enjoyed  doing  arts  and  crafts. 

Survivors  include  her  sons  Virgil  Morgan,  Tom  Morgan  and  Carl  E.  May  Dr. 

; daughters  Christine  Vankleck,  Virginia  Flores,  Carltine  Quintana,  and 
Carlene  Tannehill;  brothers  Tom  Begay  and  George  Begay;  sister,  Alice 
Belone,  26  grandchildren,  27  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great 
grandchild . 

May  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Carl  E.  May  and  her  parents 
Charlie  and  Glishbah  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tom  Morgan,  Mike  Quintana,  Mark  Quintana,  Carl 
Edward  May,  Duan  Garcia  and  Grady  Flores. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Georgiann  Yazzie 

GREASEWOOD  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Georgiann  "Babyann"  Yazzie,  34, 
will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Feb.  16  at  the  Tse ' zhiin ' shijah  Church  of 
God  in  Greasewood.  Evangelist  Paul  Dones  will  officate.  Burial  will  be  at 
the  family  plot. 

Yazzie  died  Feb.  10  in  Bitachochee,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dune  22,  1971  in 
Ganado  into  the  Redhouse  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  went  to  Greasewood  Boarding  School,  Holbrook  High  School,  SW 
Academy  of  Technology  in  Phoenix.  She  worked  at  the  Holbrook  KOA, 

Petrified  Forest,  TDI  in  Leupp.  Her  hobbies  were  cooking,  sewing,  reading, 
traveling,  collecting  butterflies  and  she  was  an  animal  lover. 

Survivors  include  her  mother  Pastor  Clara  3.  Yazzie  of  Greasewood 
Springs,  Ariz.;  brother  Andrew  L.  Yazzie  of  Sanders;  and  one  sister, 
Geraldine  K.  Kelley  of  Flagstaff. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  George  Yazzie,  grandparents 
Edith  and  Harold  Keyonnie  and  lack  and  Lenora  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Steven  Tom,  lason  Benally,  Dustin  Benally,  Benjamin 
Yazzie,  Byron  Shorty  and  Michael  Shorty. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Georianns  residence 
after  ceremonies. 

Donna  Leno 

KAYENTA  - Services  for  Donna  C.  Leno,  49,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
Feb.  15  at  First  United  Methodist  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Leno  died  Feb.  9 in  Shonto,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Oct.  2,  1956  in  Los 
Angeles  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Tesuque  Pueblo  People  Clan. 

Leno  graduated  from  Tohatchi  High  School  in  1975  and  received  her  BS 
from  Whitier  College  in  1979.  She  completed  her  Master  of  Public  Health 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  1983.  In  1991  she  became  a 
Certified  Health  Education  Specialist  from  National  Commission  for  Health 
Education  Credentialing.  Her  hobbies  included  traveling,  reading,  camping, 
movies,  listening  to  music  and  playing  games. 

Survivors  include  her  mother  Bessie  S.  Leo;  daughter  Dana  1.  Lee  of 
Kayenta;  brother,  Brian  C.  Leonard  of  Twin  Lakes,  N.M.;  sisters,  Michelle 
R.  Leonard  and  Ronda  D.  Leonard,  both  of  Twin  Lakes,  Brenda  Otero  of 
Gallup,  Patricia  A.  Tso  of  Buffalo  Springs. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  William  Leno. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Fernando  Franciso,  Derome  Lee,  Bryan  Orville  Leonard, 
Matheney  Pablo,  Malcoy  Pablo,  Derry  Sherman,  Darrick  Tso  and  Christopher 
Dominguez . 

A reception  will  be  at  the  First  United  Methodust  Church  following 
burial . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Maggie  Bedonie 

LUKACHUKAI  - Services  for  Maggie  Yazzie  Bedonie,  106,  will  be  today,  Feb 


14  at  9 a.m.  at  St.  Isabelle  Catholic  Church  in  Lukachukai.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Lukachukai  Community  burial  site.  Visitation  and  rosary  will 
be  at  the  St.  Isabelle  Catholic  Church  at  9 a.m. 

Bedonie  was  a housewife  and  enjoyed  spending  time  with  family.  She  was 
strong  and  always  happy. 

Survivors  include  her  son  Dohnny  Bedonie  and  daughter  Coletta  Nez  and 
numerous  great-great-great-great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Thomas  Bedonie,  Virgil  Nez,  Valeria  Nez  and  Bryon 
Bedonie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  one  and  one-half  mile  from 
Lukachukaie  Community  School,  Northeast. 

Roseanna  Belinti 

KINLICHEE  - Services  and  visitation  for  Roseanna  Yazzie  Belinti,  64  will 
be  at  1 p.m.  today,  Feb.  14  at  All  Saints  Hall  in  Ganado.  Father  Flenn 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery. 

Belinti  died  Feb.  10  in  Flagstaff.  She  was  born  May  10,  1941  in  Ganado 
for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Cliff  Dwelling  People  Clan. 

Belinti  was  a homemaker  and  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Rodger  Dames;  sons,  Gilbert  Belinti  of 
Woodspring,  Ariz.,  Albert  Belinti  of  Kinlichee  and  Philbert  Belinti  of 
Durango,  Colo;  daughters,  Roseita  Cody  of  Gallup,  Tonia  Belinti  of 
Kinlichee,  Roberta  Belinti,  Rita  Belintia  nd  Belinda  Belinti,  all  of 
Flagstaff;  sisters,  Maggie  Dennison  of  Zuni,  Mildred  Becenti  and  Christina 
Yazzie,  both  of  Kinlichee,  Rosemary  Chase  of  Waterflow  and  Helen  Brown  of 
Albuquerque,  16  grandchildren. 

Belinti  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Dames  Yazzie  and  Lucille 
Yazzie,  brother  Derry  Yazzie  and  one  granddaughter. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Albert  Belinti,  Philbert  Belinti,  Shawn  Belinti, 
Tyrone  Belinti,  Sam  Becenti  Dr.,  and  Lewis  Dohn. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Rose  Belinti' s 
residence  in  Kinlichee. 

Ned  Foster 

SHEEP  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Ned  C.  Foster,  100,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  15  at  the  Sheep  Springs  Pentecostal  Church  and  burial  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery. 

Foster  died  on  Feb.  11  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  May  23,  1905  in  Sheep 
Springs.  He  retired  from  the  railroad.  He  enjoyed  herding  sheep,  farming 
and  he  was  a chapter  official. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Annie  Foster;  daughters  Ruby  Torres,  Laverne 
Yabeny,  Bernadette  Augustine,  Dudy  Sam,  Dulia  Sam  and  Martha  Begay;  sons, 
Anslen  Foster,  Timothy  Foster  and  Dennison  Foster;  sisters,  Sadie  Mooney, 
Susie  Brown  and  Mary  Foster;  35  grandchildre  and  21  grandchildren. 

Foster  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Eugene  Foster. 

February  15,  2006 
Freddie  Chee 

ST.  MICHALES  - Funeral  services  for  Freddie  Chee,  49  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Feb.  16  at  the  Mary  Mother  of  Mankind.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider, 
OFM  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  at  the  St.  Michael's  Community 
Cemetery. 

Chee  died  Feb.  11  in  St.  Michaels.  He  was  born  March  23,  1959  in  Fort 
Defiance  for  the  Black  Streak  of  the  Forest  People  into  the  Honey  Combed 
Rock  People  Clan.  He  was  a self-employed  arts  and  crafts  makerand  a 
Kachina  carver. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers  Wilfred  and  Michael  Chee;  sisters, 
Cassandra  and  Carol  Chee. 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Luther  and  Mary  Louise  Chee; 
sister,  Mary  Dane  Chee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Roger  Peterson,  Wilfred  Chee,  Dames  Dawes,  Oscar 
Alexius,  Ricky  Nelson  and  Nolando  Neswood. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  St.  Michael's 
Chapter  House. 


Tse  Bonito  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Derrell  Arthur  Knowles 

KAYENTA,  Ariz.  - Memorial  service  for  Derrell  Arthur  Knowles,  29  was 
held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  9 at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Kayenta.  A wake 
was  held  all  night  beginning  Feb.  12  and  funeral  services  were  held  on 
Monday,  Feb.  13  at  10  a.m.  Burial  was  at  the  Redstone  Cemetery  in 
Oaklahoma . 

Knowles  died  on  Feb.  5 in  Kayenta.  Fie  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  of  Irish.  He  graduated  from  Red  Mesa  High  School  and  earned  his 
AA  degree  from  High  Tech  Institute  in  Phoenix.  Knowles  participated  in  the 
Americore  program  in  Kayenta.  He  also  played  in  the  band  the  Horny  Toads. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers.  Bob  Knowles,  Timothy  Knowles,  Gregory 
Knowles,  Charley  Eisenberer  and  Dean  Haungoah;  sisters,  Hattie  Gray,  Patty 
Do  Eisenberger,  Denise  Garza,  Diane  Cody,  Rosine  Tree,  Yanavia  Haungooah 
and  Maureen  Short. 

Donations  can  be  made  to  the  Derrell  Arthur  Knowles  Memorial  Fund  at  his 
mother's  residence  in  Kayenta,  PO  Box  3867,  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

February  16,  2006 

Loretta  Martin 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Loretta  Arviso  Martin,  73  will  be 
at  the  Fort  Defiance  Assembly  of  God  on  Friday,  Feb.  17,  at  10  a.m.  Pastor 
Ken  Delaney  and  Dames  Bennett  Dr.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on 
private  land  in  Blackgoat  Canyon,  Arizona. 

Martin  died  on  Feb.  13  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  on  May  11,  1932  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Mud  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People  Clan.  Her  hobbies  included 
rug  weaving,  sewing,  traveling  and  she  was  involved  with  church  activities. 
She  enjoyed  gardening  and  being  with  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Harold  Arviso  and  Wally  Arviso  both  of  Fort 
Defiance,  Nathan  Arviso  of  Farmington;  daughter,  Lucille  Arviso  of  Fort 
Defiance;  sisters,  Roberta  Boyd  of  Window  Rock,  Nellie  Damon  and  Elsie 
Morris,  both  of  Fort  Defiance;  seven  grandchildren  and  three  great 
grandchildren . 

Martin  was  preceded  in  death  by  ther  husband,  Leroy  Martin;  father.  Dim 
Blackgoat;  mother,  Louise  Yaseabah  Blackgoat;  brothers,  Gilbert  Blackgoat, 
Dames  Blackgoat,  and  Melvin  Blackgoat;  sisters,  Rosemary  Laughling  and 
Eleanor  Taliman;  and  first  husband.  Doe  Arviso. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  Arviso,  Nathan  Arviso,  Wally  Arviso,  Nigel 
Chischilly,  Nolan  Chischilly  and  Norval  Chischilly. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leonard  Tsosie 

SAWMILL  - Gravesite  service  for  Leonard  "Sneaky"  Tsosie,  55  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Feb.  17  at  the  Family  Land  in  White  Clay,  Arizona. 

Pastor  Raymond  Whitehair  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  plot  in 
White  Clay. 

Tsosie  died  on  Feb.  12  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  on  Danuary  3,  1951  in  Fort 

Defiance  into  the  Apache  Clan  Division  of  Red  Running  into  Water  Clan  for 

One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan.  He  attended  Crystal  Boarding  School, 
Albuquerque  Highland  High  School,  Fort  Wingate  High  School  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Odgen  Utah  Heavy  Equipment  School.  He  was  a bareback/saddle 
bronc  rider  and  enjoyed  going  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Fair  and  Rodeos.  He  did 
volunteer  workin  Pinon.  He  was  a rancher,  sheepherder  and  lived  among  the 
wildlife  in  White  Clay.  He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  family. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Karen  Leuppe  of  Window  Rock;  brothers, 
Henry  D.  Tsosie  of  Wheatfields;  sisters,  Sally  Billiman  and  Dorothy  Nez  of 
Sawmill,  Agnes  Whitehair  of  Pinon,  and  Cynthia  Shortey  of  Chinle. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dohn  D.  and  Pauline  Z. 

Tsosie;  brother,  Raymond  Tsosie;  grandmother,  Zah  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dominic  Nez,  Raymond  Whitehair  Dr.,  Randell 
Whitehair,  Leon  Billiman,  Cody  Billiman,  and  Derek  Tso. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Sawmill  Chapter 
House  after  services. 


William  Yazzie 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  William  Yazzie,  92  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Feb.  17  at  the  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chinle.  Derry  S.  Zephier 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  plot  in  Chinle. 

Yazzie  died  on  Feb.  13  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  on  December  4,  1914  in 
Nazlini,  Ariz.,  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  for  the  Red  Streak  Running 
Into  Water  Clan.  He  graduated  from  Phoenix  Indian  School.  He  served  in 
WWII,  USMC  as  a Navajo  Code  Talker.  He  worked  and  retired  from  the  Branch 
of  Land  Operations  after  35  years  in  Chinle. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Yazzie  of  Chinle;  daughter,  Eunice 
Zephier  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  two  grandchildren  and  two  great  -grandchildren. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Tachine  and  Asdzaalgai 
Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Chester  Yazzie,  Thomas  Hunter,  Michael  Hunter, 

Dustin  Zephier,  Vincent  Thomas,  and  Irvin  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Trinity  Fellowship 
Hall  Church  in  Chinle. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  17,  2006 
Judy  Watts 

KINLICHEE  - Funeral  services  for  Judy  Ann  Watts,  45  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  18  at  the  Family  Church  Assembly  of  God.  Evangelist 
Stanford  Samuel  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  the  family  plot  in  Blue 
Canyon . 

Watts  died  on  Feb.  10  in  Tucson.  She  was  born  on  August  8,  1960  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Honey  Combed  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican 
People  Clan.  She  attended  Ganado  High  School  and  was  employed  at  Super  8 
Motel  in  Durango,  Colo.,  Amberly  Suites  Hotel  and  The  Club  House  Inn  Suite 
in  Albuquerque  doing  hospitality  service.  She  was  also  self-employed  as  a 
sash  belt  weaver.  Her  hobbies  were  playing  softball,  going  to  revivals  and 
church  gatherings.  She  loved  to  spend  time  with  her  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Albert  Belenti  of  Kinlichee;  sons. 
Derrick  Gordy  and  Darrell  Yazzie,  both  of  Albuquerque,  Brandon  Yazzie  of 
Kinlichee,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Jennifer  Etsitty,  Jacqualine  Watts,  Johanna 
Watts,  all  of  Fort  Defiance;  parents,  James  Yazzie  Sr.  and  Gail  Yazzie  of 
Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  James  Yazzie  Jr.  of  Fort  Defiance  and  Wilfred 
Lilly  of  Summit,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Maybelle  Kinlicheene  and  Janice  James, 
both  of  Cornfield,  Ariz.,  Jane  Yazzie  of  Fort  Defiance;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

Watts  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers  Johnson  and  Jonah  Yazzie, 
both  of  Fort  Defiance. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wallace  James,  Marlin  James,  Orlando  Kinlicheene, 
William  Kinlicheene,  Jimmy  Samuel,  and  Albert  Biliti. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Chapter  House. 

Pauline  Jones 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Pauline  Evans  Jones,  104,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Feb.  18  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church  in  Chinle.  Burial 
will  be  on  the  family  plot  in  Chinle. 

Jones  died  Feb.  10  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  May  5,  1901  in  Hotevilla, 
Ariz.,  into  the  Water's  Edge  Clan  for  the  Hopi  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Judy  Braidhair;  brother,  Billie 
Sarracino  and  Kee  Yazzie;  sisters,  Sadie  Yazzie  and  Linda  Pioche;  five 
grandchildren . 

Jones  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Paul  Evans  Jones;  parents, 
Jorge  Honeyestewa  of  Hotevilla,  Ariz.  and  Glinbah  Yazza  of  Kearns  Canyon, 
Ariz.;  brothers,  Begay  Tosohnii  Yazzie  and  Sam  Kee  of  Kearns  Canyon,  Ariz.; 
sisters,  Mae  Attson 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tracy  Yazzie,  Roger  Yazzie,  John  Wayne  Mitchell, 
Orlando  Paisano,  and  Richard  Attson  Sr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  House  #2,  Sunnyside 


Housing  in  Chinle. 


Hilda  Reeder 

ROCK  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Hilda  Cadman  Reeder,  72,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Feb.  18  at  the  Bible  Navajo  Mission  in  Wildcat,  N.M.  Pastor 
Marshall  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot  in  Wildcat. 

Reeder  died  Feb.  13  in  Wildcat.  He  was  born  Dec.  12,  1933  in  the  Tower 
House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Reeder  was  a homemaker  and  rug  weaver  and  she  also  did  beadwork.  She 
worked  at  jobs  as  a kitchen  helper  and  cook's  helper.  She  enjoyed  riding 
horses  and  herding  sheep. 

Survivors  include  her  sons  Freddie  L.  Reeder,  Calvin  Reeder,  Emery 
Yazzie,  all  of  Gallup,  Johnny  Reeder,  Thomas  Yazzie  3r.,  and  Theoron 
Yazzie,  all  of  Phoenix;  daughters,  Evelyn  3.  Pinto  of  Tohatchi,  Jennie 
Reeder,  Amelda  Reeder,  both  of  Phoenix,  Hazel  Stoneburner  of  Apopka,  Fla., 
Eugena  Nez  of  Gallup;  brother  Albert  Cadman  of  Rock  Springs;  sisters, 
Rosemary  Joe  of  China  Springs  and  Bessie  Murphy  of  Wildcat;  36 
grandchildren  and  14  great-grandchildren . 

Reeder  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son  Delbert  Reeder,  parents,  Sam 
Cadman  and  Mary  W.  Cadman;  brother  Bennie,  Robert,  Chee  and  Fred  Cadman 
and  sister,  Lucy  Cadman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Calvin  Reeder,  Thomas  Yazzie,  Emery  Yazzie  and 
Theoron  Yazzie. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lenna  Morgan 

NAHODEESHGIZH  - Services  for  Lenna  T.  Morgan,  86,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Feb.  18  at  the  Navajo  Baptist  Church  in  Crownpoint.  Missionary 
Richard  Crow  and  Pastor  Johnny  Savaadra  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
on  private  land  in  Nahodeeshgizh . 

Morgan  died  Feb.  14  in  Nahodeeshgizh.  She  was  born  June  4,  1919  in 
Standing  Rock  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows 
Together  People  Clan. 

She  attended  Crownpoint  Boarding  School,  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  and  was 
a rug  weaver,  homemaker  and  basket  weaver.  She  helped  elderly  people  with 
letter  correspondent.  She  was  active  in  community  leadership. 

Survivors  include  her  son  Eddie  F.  Morgan  of  Nahodeeshgizh;  daughters 
Bernice  Jim,  Alberta  Jim  and  Charlene  Morgan,  all  of  Nahodeeshgizh  and 
Chriscita  Morgan  of  Standing  Rock,  37  grandchildren,  36  grandchildren  and 
one  great-great  grandchild. 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Preston  Morgan;  sons, 

Herman  R.  Morgan,  Kennth  Morgan  and  four  grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dewayne  Jim,  Curtis  Jim,  Nathan  Willie,  Nelvin 
Willie,  Lynold  Halona,  Larry  Holona,  Nathaniel  Morgan,  and  Myron  Morgan 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Nahodeeshgizh 
Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  18,  2006 
Adele  Francis 

CHINLE  - Services  for  Adele  Begay  Francis,  60,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 

Monday,  Feb  20  at  Chinle  Christian  Center.  Ardy  Aragon  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Francis  died  on  Feb.  16  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  May  31,  1945  in  Chinle 
in  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Francis  was  a homemaker  and  a animal  lover.  She  enjoyed  spending  time 
with  her  grandchildren  and  taking  care  of  her  goats  and  sheep. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Thomas  Francis,  Sr.;  sons,  Albert  Francis 
Jr.  and  Tommy  Francis,  both  of  Chinle;  daughter  JoAnn  Francis  of  Chinle; 
mother,  Louise  Begay;  brothers,  Robert  Allen  Begay,  Ronald  Begay  and 
Charles  Begay,  all  from  Chinle;  sisters,  Elouise  Begay,  Laura  Charly, 

Arlene  Begay,  14  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Francis  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son  Thomason  Francis  and  one 
brother,  Jimmy  Begay. 


The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Chinle  Redwood  Housing 
#60. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Alice  Redhouse 

NAVAJO,  N.M.  - Services  for  Alice  Redhouse,  74,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  Feb  20  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Mission  in  St.  Michaels.  Father 
Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort  Defiance  Community 
Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  before  services  at  the  church. 

Redhouse  died  Feb.  15  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Aug.  5,  1931  in  Many  Farms 
into  the  Red  Streak  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People 
Clan . 

Redhouse  was  employed  at  Griswalds,  7-11  Stores,  various  restaurants  and 
cafes  in  Fort  Defiance.  Her  hobbies  were  composing  and  singing  Navajo 
traditional  songs  with  the  "Red  Lake  Wingers."  She  enjoyed  Bingos  and 
being  with  family. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Bobby  Redhouse;  sons,  Terry  Redhouse  Sr., 
Lorenzo  Bahe  and  Harry  Nez;  daughter,  Loberta  Redhouse;  brother  Tom  Byjoe; 
sisters,  Della  Yazzie,  Lillian  Hoffman,  Lupe  Tso,  AnnieTayha,  Betty  Tsosie 
and  Margarita  Tsosie,  13  grandchildren,  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Redhouse  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons  Alana  Bahe,  Oscar  Redhouse; 
parents  Hosten  and  Hasbah  Byjoe;  brothers  Howard  Thomas,  lack  Byjoe  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Jarick  Mastach,  Jeron  Mastach,  Lorenzo  Bahe,  Harry  Nez,  Wilfred  Bahe, 
Terrill  Redhouse. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  St.  Michaels  Parish 
Hall  after  the  services. 

Lawrence  Begay 

GANADO  - Services  for  Lawrence  Begay,  78,  will  be  at  noon  on  Monday,  Feb 
20  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Flann  O'Neil  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  on  family  land. 

Begay  died  Feb.  16  in  Ganado.  He  was  born  Feb.  12,  1928  in  Ganado. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Lawrence  Begay  Jr.  of  Cornfield;  daughter 
Judy  White  of  Ganado;  sisters,  Kate  Dale  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  Josephine 
Perez  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Mary  James,  Irene  Keyonnie  and  Arlene  Woody, 
all  of  Ganado,  four  grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Clyde  Tso  Begay  and  Marilyn 
Begay;  brothers,  David  Begay,  Francis  Begay  and  Harry  Begay;  sisters, 

Marie  Tsosie  and  Mildred  Willie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rosemary  Jones 

GANADO  - Services  for  Rosemary  Marie  Jones,  52,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Feb.  20  at  Ganado  Presbyterian  Church.  Henry  Haskie  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  on  the  Chinle  family  plot.  Visitation  will  be  one  hour 
before  sesrvices  for  immediate  family  only  at  the  church. 

Jones  died  Feb.  16  in  gallup.  She  was  born  Aug.  10,  1953  in  Monrovia, 
Calif  into  the  Water's  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  J.R.  Yazzie;  sons,  Louis  A.  Jones  Jr.  of  Phoenix; 
daughters,  Carlene  G.  Haskie,  J.  Michelle  Haskie,  both  of  Phoenix,  and 
Shannon  L.  Haskie  of  Tucson;  parents  Louis  and  Mildred  Jones,  both  of 
Chinle;  brothers,  Donald  T.  Chee  Sr.,  of  Forest  Lake,  Ariz.  sisters,  Annie 
R.  Silversmith  of  Oak  Springs,  Ariz.,  and  Betty  L.  Chee  of  Durango,  Colo.; 
and  five  grandchildren. 

Jones  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Howard  Jones,  Naglii 
Hasbah  Jones,  Deschinee  Nez  Tracy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shannon  L.  Haske,  Kenneth  Killup,  Malachy  J.  Riley, 
Donald  T.  chee,  Jr.,  Dwayne  L.  Gorman  and  Benson  Johnson. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Louis  and  Mildred  Jones 
residence  in  Chinle  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 


February  17,  2006 


Dulia  "Thomas"  Clawson 

Dulia  "Thomas"  Clawson  of  Cedar  Creek  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  Feb. 
11,  2006  at  the  Whiteriver  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Dune  16,  1930  in  Cibecue. 

Dulia  is  survived  by  her  son,  Roger  Clawson,  Dr.;  daughters  Dune  Bush, 
Colleen  Faden,  Virginia  Clawson,  Arlene  Quintero,  Pamela  Anderson, 
Priscilla  Ethelbah,  Lorraine  Mason,  MaryAnn  Armstrong;  son-in-law,  Milton 
Bush,  Dennis  Faden,  Adolph  Cosen,  Roy  Quintero,  Dave  Ethelbah;  grand  kids, 
Ferguson  Dake  Palmer,  Dennis  Faden  II,  Tonya  Faden,  Emily  Faden,  Angela 
Faden,  Hershel  Anderson,  Paige  Anderson,  Danielle  Ethelbah,  Dustin 
Ethelbah;  great-grandson,  Armani  Armstrong  Anderson;  sister,  Manuelita 
Early,  Roberta  Bedoni  (Navajo  Mountain);  brother,  Kendall  Thomas  Dr., 
along  with  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

A two-night  wake  will  start  at  her  residence  in  Cedar  Creek  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  18.  Funeral  services  will  be  Monday,  Feb.  20  at  the  Dohn  F. 
Kennedy  School  gym  with  Pastor  Gary  Lupe  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at 
the  R-14  Crossing  in  Cedar  Creek. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 

Alta  E.  Fall 

Alta  Fall  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  Feb.  11,  2006  in  Phoenix. 

She  was  born  Nov.  17,  1926  in  Whiteriver. 

Alta  is  survived  by  daughters  Erma  Walters,  Ronnita  Norman,  Decora  Clay, 
Essie  Fall,  Madeline  Malone,  Rettalynn  Fall;  sons  Durango  Fall,  Larson 
Fall,  Luke  Fall,  Frank  Fall;  brother,  Earl  Ethelbah;  godchildren  Vangie 
Natan,  Alex  Leonard,  KD  Dames;  30  grandchildren,  11  great-grandchildren, 
and  many  other  relatives,  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Alta's  body  will  be  brought  back  to  her  residence  in  Whiteriver  (N.  3rd 
Ave.)  for  a two-night  wake  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  16.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  18  at  the  Open  Bible  Lutheran  Church 
in  Whiteriver  with  Pastor  Dan  Rautrenberg  officiating.  Interment  will  be 
at  the  Whiteriver  Cemetery. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

February  15,  2006 
Wendy  Apgar 

Former  Madras  resident  Wendy  Charlene  Apgar  died  Feb.  12,  of  natural 
causes  at  her  home  in  Gresham.  She  was  46. 

Mrs.  Apgar  was  born  Oct.  24,  1959,  in  Prineville,  to  parents  Deanne  and 
Bill  Apgar.  At  the  time  of  her  birth,  they  lived  in  government  housing  on 
the  Warm  Springs  Reservation.  She  spent  her  first  two  years  there  before 
moving  with  her  parents  and  baby  brother  to  the  Hoopa  Indian  Reservation 
in  Northern  California.  They  moved  back  to  Defferson  County  three  years 
later,  where  her  parents  still  live. 

Ms.  Apgar  attended  school  in  Madras,  graduating  from  Madras  High  School 
in  1977.  Moving  to  Portland,  she  attended  Mount  Hood  Community  College, 
then  worked  in  Portland  prior  to  becoming  disabled  and  having  to  leave  the 
workforce. 

She  lived  in  the  Gresham  and  Portland  areas  up  until  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  was  very  active  in  Grace  Community  Church  in  Gresham  and  had 
many  caring  and  supporting  friends  there.  She  also  enjoyed  flowers, 
working  with  small  children,  and  doing  crafts,  of  which  she  was  an  expert 
in  many  areas. 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  Chris  Apgar  of  Portland;  sister,  Michele 
Goodpasture  of  Bend;  parents  Bill  and  Deanne  Apgar  of  Madras;  grandparents 
Paul  and  Iva  Beebe  of  Warm  Springs;  12  nieces  and  nephews;  and  one  grand- 
-niece  and  one  grand-nephew. 

A celebration  of  life  service  will  be  held  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  at  1 p.m., 
at  the  Grace  Community  Church  in  Gresham  (date  not  yet  set).  Memorial 


contributions  may  be  made  to  the  church's  community  outreach  program  or  to 
a charity  of  your  choice. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Gresham  Funeral  Chapel. 

Lawrence  Shike 

Warm  Springs  resident  Lawrence  J.  Shike  died  Feb.  5,  2006,  at  St. 

Charles  Medical  Center  in  Bend.  Fie  was  42. 

Mr.  Shike  was  born  April  10,  1963,  in  Redmond  to  parents  Raymond  and 
Charlotte  (Brown)  Shike.  Fie  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs  and  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  On  May  27, 
1996,  in  Reno,  Nev.,  he  married  his  wife,  Norma. 

Surivors  include  his  children,  Lawrence  Jr.,  William,  and  Lana  Shike, 
all  of  Warm  Springs;  brother,  Ray  Shike  Jr.,  of  Warm  Springs;  sisters, 
Flelena  Jackson,  Mina  Shike,  Sandra  Danzuka,  and  Lana  (Shike)  Leonard,  all 
of  Warm  Springs.  Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  and  brother 
Albert . 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  Feb.  8,  at  the  Agency  Longhouse  in  Warm 
Springs,  followed  by  an  overnight  service  and  burial  Feb.  9,  in  Simnasho. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Flome 
of  Madras. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2006  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 

February  16,  2006 

Dietz  "Dunnie"  Pongah 

September  24,  1956  - February  2,  2006 

FORT  HALL  - Dietz  "Dunnie"  Pongah,  49,  passed  away  Thursday,  February  2, 
2006  in  Fort  Hall. 

He  was  born  September  24,  1956  in  Pocatello,  Idaho  to  Dietz  Pongah  Sr. 
and  Florine  Theresa  Marsh  Pongah. 

He  attended  schools  in  Fort  Hall  and  Blackfoot.  He  was  self-employed  as 
a mechanic. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Michael  (Susan)  Pongah,  Robert  J.  Pongah 
both  of  Fort  Hall,  Dietz  Pongah  III  and  Cleon  (Pongahontas)  Pongah  both  of 
Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming.  Sisters  Lorena  "Chumpley"  Pongah;  Leona  P.  Jim; 
Velma  Redwoman;  Theora  Pongah  Galloway  and  Ivy  Waterhouse  all  of  Fort  Hall 
A brother  Lyle  "Coke"  Pongah  Sr.  of  Tacoma,  Washington.  He  has  one 
grandchild  Khalie  Pongah,  along  with  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Preceding  him  in  death  are  his  father  Dietz  Sr.  and  mother  Theresa. 
Brothers  Elwin  "Jughead"  Pongah,  Steven  "Stompo"  Pongah  Sr.,  Delbert, 
Edmond  and  Thurman  Pongah,  Harrison  "Pete"  Shoyo  and  one  infant  sister. 
Nephews  Lyle  "Auger"  Pongah  Jr.;  VaShawn  Redwoman.  Two  nieces  Leatrice  " 
Tadda"  Taquena  and  Melody  Pongah.  Two  grandsons  Blaine  Pongah  and  Joshua 
Apodaca . 

Dunnie  was  taken  to  the  JoAnn  Galloway  residence  at  1057  Teepee  Street 
in  Fort  Hall  on  Friday,  February  3.  Traditional  services  were  at  2 p.m. 
Saturday,  February  4 with  burial  in  the  Sandhill  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  family  directed. 

Arthur  Timothy  Manning 

March  26,  1919  - January  29,  2006 

OWYHEE,  Nev.  - Arthur  T.  Manning  entered  into  eternal  rest  to  reunite 
with  his  Lord  and  Savior  on  Sunday,  January  29th  at  his  ranch  on  the  Duck 
Valley  Indian  Reservation  with  his  loving  family  at  his  bedside.  He  was 
the  fifth  of  nine  children  born  to  Guy  and  Bessie  White  Manning  of  Owyhee. 

He  attended  elementary  school  at  Owyhee  and  high  school  at  the  Sherman 
Indian  School  at  Riverside,  California  returning  home  after  the  tenth 
grade  to  ranch  with  his  father.  He  worked  in  Owyhee  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  until  December  of  1941when  the  Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor 
Arthur  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  on  December  23,  1941. 
During  World  War  II,  he  participated  in  action  on  Gaudalcanal,  Tarawa, 
Saipan  and  Tinian  with  the  2nd  Marine  Division.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
Sergeant  and  commanded  a half-track.  During  these  years  he  formed  a life- 
long bond  with  his  fellow  Marines  and  traveled  to  several  2nd  Division 


reunions  over  the  years. 

Dust  prior  to  the  war,  Arthur  met  his  future  wife  Leah  Hicks  who  came  to 
Owyhee  to  teach  school.  They  remained  sweethearts  until  his  return.  They 
were  married  in  San  Bernadino,  California  on  Danuary  8,  1945.  They 
remained  in  Los  Angeles  for  two  years  while  Arthur  attended  Los  Angeles 
City  College  and  Leah  worked  as  a social  worker,  returning  to  Duck  Valley 
in  1947.  Over  the  years,  Arthur  and  Leah  raised  a family  of  five 
daughters,  several  nieces  and  nephews  and  many  foster  children  on  their 
cattle  ranch.  Their  home  was  always  open  and  filled  with  love  for 
everyone  who  needed  a meal,  a listening  ear  or  a place  to  stay.  They 
supported  and  encouraged  all  of  their  children,  family  members  as  well  as 
those  whose  lives  they  touched  to  pursue  success  in  life,  complete  college 
degrees  and  be  proud  of  their  heritage.  They  enjoyed  traveling  with  their 
daughters  who  held  national  titles  as  well  as  their  children, 
grandchildren  and  foster  children  to  school  and  sporting  events  and  family 
gatherings.  Arthur  continued  this  family  tradition  up  until  recently  when 
he  could  no  longer  travel. 

Arthur  and  Leah  were  well  known  and  very  active  in  tribal,  community, 
county  and  national  affairs.  Arthur  served  on  the  Tribal  Council  of  the 
Shoshone-Paiute  Tribes  of  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  as  tribal 
chairman  and  councilman  for  over  24  years.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
Nevada  Equal  Rights  Commission,  the  Nevada  Indian  Commission,  the  Elko 
County  School  Board,  the  Elko  General  Hospital  Board,  the  American  Indian 
Civil  Liberties  Trust,  Western  Shoshone-Paiute  Livestock  Board  of 
Directors,  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Nevada,  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  Bi-Centennial  Commission  for  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Utah  and  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Duck  Valley  Housing  Authority.  He  was  a lifelong 
member  of  the  Owyhee  Presbyterian  Church.  He  served  for  over  50  years  as 
commander  and  member  of  the  Dack-Hanks  American  Legion  Post  No.  48  in 
Owyhee.  Arthur  also  belonged  to  the  Kerak  Temple  Shrine  and  order  of 
Masons  of  Elko,  Nevada. 

He  owned  and  managed  the  Owyhee  Rec  Hall  Cafe'  for  many  years  assisted 
by  his  sister  Verna  Dones.  He  owned  and  operated  his  own  ranch  and  was 
employed  as  a Nevada  State  Deputy  brand  inspector  for  31  years,  until  his 
illness  forced  him  into  "semi-retirement"  six  years  ago.  He  was  honored 
in  1993  when  he  was  asked  to  serve  as  grand  marshal  for  the  Spring  Creek 
Ranch  Rodeo. 

On  February  12,  1979,  Arthur's  home  was  destroyed  in  a tragic  fire  that 
claimed  the  lives  of  his  beloved  wife  Leah,  daughter  Tina  Manning  Trudell 
and  three  grandchildren.  Although  Arthur  was  deeply  hurt  by  this  great 
loss,  his  strength  and  faith  in  God  carried  him  through  and  he  went  on  to 
be  a source  of  strength  to  the  family,  his  Tribe  and  Native  American 
people.  He  was  loved  and  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Arthur  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Guy  Manning,  his  mother 
Bessie  White  Manning,  brothers  Bert  Manning,  Morty  Manning,  Edwin  Manning, 
Victor  Manning,  and  Newton  Manning;  sisters  Agnes  Tybo,  Cecelia  Thomas  and 
Verna  Dones;  his  wife  Leah  Hicks  Manning,  infant  daughter  Mary  Ataloa 
Manning,  daughter  Tina  Manning  Trudell  five  grandchildren  and  one  great 
grandchild . 

He  is  survived  by  a brother  Wilfred  (Doanne)  Manning  of  Owyhee; 
daughters  Winona  Lee  (Dim  May)  Manning,  Claire  Aca  (Richard  Dick)  Manning- 
Dick;  Teola  (Wally)  Blossom  all  of  Owyhee.  Grandchildren  David  and 
Timothy  Holmes  of  Owyhee;  Arthur  Dick  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  Kielea  Dick  of  Lassen  College  in  Susanville,  California;  Shae  Hall 
of  Owyhee;  two  great  grandchildren  Shiara  and  Elijah  Holmes.  Nephew-sons 
Leroy  and  Donathan  Hicks  of  Schurz,  Nevada  and  Richard  "Dicky"  Hicks  of 
Owyhee.  Also  surviving  are  foster  children  DoAnn  Gibson  Whitehouse  of 
Warren,  Michigan,  Carlos  (Damie)  Sanchez  of  Coleville,  California  and 
Lance  Stevens  of  Elko,  Nevada. 

The  family  requests  that  in  lieu  of  flowers  contributions  can  be  made  in 
his  memory  to  the  Owyhee  Presbyterian  Church  in  care  of  Angie  Thomas, 

Great  Basin  Bank  of  Nevada,  P.0.  Box  2808,  Elko,  Nevada  89803  or  the  St. 
Alphonsus  Caldwell  Cancer  Care  Center,  3119  Commercial  Way,  Caldwell, 

Idaho  83605.  Funeral  services  were  on  Friday,  February  3,  2006  at  noon  at 
the  Human  Development  Center,  Owyhee,  Nevada. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

February  16,  2006 
Troy  lames  Buckman 

ETHETE  - The  funeral  for  Billings,  Mont.,  resident  Troy  lames  Buckman, 

41,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  today,  Feb.  16,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in 
Ethete  by  the  Rev.  Art  Werner.  Interment  will  be  in  Whiteplume  Cemetery  at 
Big  Horn  Draw,  Ethete. 

He  died  Feb.  11,  2006,  in  Billings. 

Born  March  23,  1964,  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  in  Lompoc,  Calif.,  he 
was  the  son  of  Vera  Hartman  Davis  and  Elliott  Buckman;  and  was  raised  on 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation.  He  attended  schools  in  Fort  Washakie 
and  Lander  and  Billings  High  School;  and  earned  an  associate's  degree  in 
auto  mechanics  from  Montana  State  University-Billings. 

On  Nov.  3,  1995,  he  married  Linda  Murray;  they  had  made  their  home  in 
Billings  for  the  last  22  years. 

He  was  a hunting  guide  in  Cody  and  Belgrade,  Mont.;  was  a Sho-Rap 
firefighter;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  employed  by  Burtell  Fire 
Protection  in  Billings. 

He  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  with  his  brothers  and  nephews;  spending 
time  in  the  mountains  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  best  friend  Rocky; 
repairing  his  truck  and  other  things;  motorcycles  and  four-wheeling; 
listening  to  music;  and  being  with  his  special  dog.  Rusty. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  daughter.  Autumn;  two  brothers,  Aaron  and 
Wade  and  his  wife  of  St.  Louis;  his  stepmother,  Eileen,  of  Billings;  his 
stepfather,  Harold  Davis  of  Lander;  and  several  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Ruth  Whiteplume  Buckman, 
William  H.  Buckman,  Martha  and  Ernest  Hartman,  Charlie,  Al,  lohn,  Martin 
and  Pat  Buckman;  his  parents;  and  other  relatives. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Marvin  Glen  Azbill 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - The  funeral  for  Fort  Washakie  resident  Marvin  Glen 
Azbill,  36,  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  17,  in  Rocky  Mountain 
Hall  in  Fort  Washakie  by  his  uncles,  Arlen  and  Bunny  Shoyo,  of  the  Native 
American  Church.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sacajawea  Cemetery  in  Fort  Washakie. 

Visitation  will  be  from  9 a.m.  Friday  until  service-time  in  Rocky 
Mountain  Hall. 

Evening  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  Feb.  16,  in  the  hall; 
followed  by  a wake  at  No.  47  Engavo  Lane  in  Fort  Washakie. 

He  died  Feb.  13,  2006,  at  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center. 

Born  Dune  23,  1969,  in  Ukiah,  Calif.,  he  was  the  son  of  lanice  (Enos) 
and  Delmar  Azbill;  moved  to  Wyoming  with  his  family;  and  attended 
elementary  schools  in  Fort  Washakie. 

He  was  adopted  by  Lavonne  and  lohn  Roan  Horse  and  they  later  returned  to 
California,  where  he  completed  his  education  in  Covleo.  In  1986,  he  moved 
back  to  Fort  Washakie. 

A laborer  in  the  construction  industry,  he  was  employed  by  Mick 
Hornecker  at  Circle  Paving;  the  Shoshone  Tribe  as  a rock-crusher  operator; 
and  Magarvin  and  Mobley  Construction  Co. 

In  1998,  he  married  Delta  Clair  in  Lander. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  and  singing  Native  American  songs;  and  loved  being 
with  his  family  and  grandchildren. 

Survivors  in  Fort  Washakie  include  his  father;  his  adoptive  parents;  his 
wife;  and  nine  children,  Chanel,  Rafina,  lanice  and  Marlin  Azbill,  Utahnna 
and  lamed  Bear  Comes  Out,  Claire  and  Chiefy  Spoonhunter,  and  lackson 
Clair  Sr.  Also  surviving  are  nine  siblings,  Delmona  and  Lydale  Azbill  of 
Fort  Washakie,  Patricia  Trosper  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Vicky  Eagle  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Danny  Eagle,  Sonny  and  Greg  Roan  Horse,  Bunni  Rae  Shoyo  and 
Misty  Mason;  four  grandchildren;  grandmother,  Barbara  Enos;  and  numerous 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother;  a grandfather,  Enos  Enos;  and 
two  brothers,  Antone  "Tony"  Eagle  and  Lester  "Allan"  Azbill. 


Patricia  Elaine  'Pat'  (Cundy)  Hill 

CLAREMORE,  Okla.  - The  funeral  for  Claremore  resident  Patricia  Elaine 
"Pat"  (Cundy)  Hill,  74,  was  conducted  Feb.  13,  2006,  in  Musgrove-Merriott- 
Smith  Chapel  in  Claremore  by  Pastor  Todd  Bergman.  Burial  was  in  Oakhaven 
Memorial  Gardens. 

She  died  Feb.  9,  2006,  at  Hillcrest  Medical  Center. 

Born  April  6,  1931,  in  Spearfish,  S.D.,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Amie 
(Rice)  and  Henry  Cundy. 

She  moved  to  Claremore  from  Washington  state  in  1958  and  graduated  in 
the  first  class  of  Rogers  State  College's  nursing  program.  She  worked  in 
the  lab  of  Claremore  Regional  Hospital  and  had  been  employed  by  Claremore 
Indian  and  St.  Francis  hospitals. 

For  the  last  six  years,  she  had  worked  at  Trinity  Hospice. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  David  Hill  of  Claremore;  two  daughters, 

Sandra  Cundy  Hill  of  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  and  Carolyn  Scott  and  her  husband 
of  Vinita,  Okla.;  her  mother  of  Casper;  six  brothers,  Leslie,  Bob,  Henry, 
Art,  Cecil  and  Walter  Cundy  of  Wyoming;  two  sisters,  Katie  Kudlock  of 
Wyoming  and  Marilyn  Hess  of  Alaska;  and  two  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  3ohn  Hill,  in  1989;  her 
father;  two  brothers,  Harold  and  Lyle  Cundy;  and  a sister,  Helen  Roadifer. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  RSU  Foundation  for  Nursing  Department,  in  care 
of  Development  Office,  1701  W.  Will  Rogers  Blvd.,  Claremore,  OK  74017. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

February  14,  2006 

Nevada  Cruz  Beartusk 

LAME  DEER  - Nevada,  our  beloved  son,  was  born  to  Christopher  K.  Beartusk, 
Sr.  and  Nadine  R.  Weaselbear.  We  were  never  able  to  hold  him,  nor  cuddle 
him,  but  we  could  not  have  loved  him  more.  Now,  Nevada  is  in  heaven  where 
he  can  be  held,  cuddled  and  loved  by  God.  He  will  live  in  our  memories  and 
hearts  forever.  Nevada  was  born  and  died  on  Feb.  14.  He  meant  so  much  to 
us.  No  words  can  express  the  loss.  He  was  heaven-sent,  born  on  Valentine's 
Day  with  such  a big  plan  in  life  to  be  the  best  and  this  has  ended  in 
sorrow. 

Although  not  yet  born,  he  was  beloved  member  of  our  family  and  a joy  to 
his  parents,  his  two  sisters.  Talon  and  Valao,  and  big  brother  Chris,  3r., 
all  of  the  Muddy  Cluster;  his  loving  grandmother,  Elsie  Weaselbear  and 
grandfather  Ronald  Beartusk  of  Lame  Deer.  He  also  leaves  behind  dear  aunts 
and  uncles,  Kenneth  (lanice),  Herman  3r.,  Elroy  (Tiffany),  Leeana 
(Gilbert),  Valoria,  Anna  (Mike),  Neil  (Diana)  Beartusk,  Weaver  (Nia),  Tara 
Lynn  (Troy)  Small,  lanelle  and  Ronelle  Beartusk;  special  cousins  Leslie 
Ann,  Mike,  Melissa,  Fawn,  Mountain,  Elroy  3r.,  Terry  and  Araya;  special 
friend  to  family,  lohana  Seminole,  Felice  Riddle;  including  all  extended 
families,  LaForge,  Birdchief,  Weaselbear  (of  South  Dakota),  Wooden  Thigh, 
Yellowrobe,  Shoulderblade,  Blackwolf,  Wolfname,  Braidedhair,  Hiwalker, 
Robinson  and  Freeman.  Thank  you  to  all  who  called  and  supported  the  family 
during  this  loss. 

Nevada  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Herman 
Weaselbear,  Sr.  and  paternal  grandmother,  Patricia  Hiwalker  Hoosner. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  in  Lame  Deer  on  Friday,  Feb.  17,  at  7 p.m.. 
Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church.  Funeral  service  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church,  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  at  10  a.m.,  with  burial 
following  at  Kinzel/Hiwalker  Cemetary,  north  of  Lame  Deer. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  these 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Robert  Anderson 

Robert  Douglas  Anderson  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  8,  2006. 

Robert  Anderson  was  born  to  William  and  Pauline  (Douglas)  Anderson  on 
Oct.  14,  1935  in  Cardston,  Alberta.  Bob  graduated  from  Browning  High 
School.  Bob  was  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of  Browning  and  served 
his  country  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  mid  1950s.  Bob  owned  and  managed  a 
Texaco  service  station  in  Browning  for  13  years  and  the  Anchor  Inn  Tavern 
in  Anacortes,  Wash,  for  27  years.  He  had  many  other  accomplishments 
including  "Outstanding  Young  Man  of  America,"  a member  of  many  civic 
organizations  such  as  the  VFW,  American  Legion,  Fraternal  Order  of  the 
Eagles,  B.P.O.E. 

After  retirement  Bob's  favorite  "getaway"  was  to  the  "Cabin"  in  St. 
Mary's  Lake. 

Bob  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  partner,  Beryle  Miller  Anderson;  a 
daughter  Paulette  Running  Wolf  of  St.  Mary's;  sons  Edwin  Robert  (Ed) 
Anderson  of  Browning  and  Douglas  William  Anderson  of  Lakewood,  Calif.; 
sisters  Beverly  (Stan)  Durgin  of  Mill  Creek,  Betty  (Earl)  Silvas  of  Ronan; 
nine  grandchildren;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews;  and  the  countless  friends 
he  made  in  his  lifetime  who  will  miss  him. 

A celebration  of  Bob's  life  was  held  at  the  Anacortes  Elks  Lodge  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  11.  A Catholic  Mass  will  be  offered  at  a later  date  at  the 
Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in  Browning. 

Memorials  in  Bob's  name  may  be  made  to  the  Anacortes  Lodge  of  the 
B.P.O.E. 

Charles  Arnoux 

Charles  (Big  3im)  Arnoux  of  White  Swan  passed  away  Thursday,  Feb.  9, 

2006  of  a short  illness. 

A wake  service  is  being  held  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shield  Building  in 
Browning.  The  rosary  was  held  at  7 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  15  also  at  the 
Old  Eagle  Shield  Building.  The  funeral  mass  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  Feb.  16  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning,  followed  by  the 
burial  in  the  Fisher  Cemetery  in  St.  Mary's,  Mont.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is 
handling  the  arrangements . 

He  was  born  Duly  9,  1933  to  Carl  (Bunny)  Arnoux  and  Irene  Spotted  Eagle 
Walters  in  Browning.  Charles  attended  school  in  Browning  and  graduated  in 
1952.  In  1962  he  married  his  wife  of  43  years  Burna  Kennerly. 

He  was  employed  by  the  B.I.A.  for  31  years  and  worked  in  Browning,  Neah 
Bay,  Wash,  and  White  Swan,  Wash.,  for  the  Road's  Department.  Dim  retired 
in  1994.  Dim  started  the  Search  and  Rescue  program  in  Neah  Bay  and  was  an 
active  member. 

He  liked  to  fish  and  hunt.  He  enjoyed  attending  his  daughter  and 
grandchildren's  school  and  sports  activities.  He  took  pride  in  his 
gardening,  growing  flowers  at  church  and  home.  He  was  also  active  with  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  White  Swan.  He  also  volunteered  at  the  food  bank 
in  White  Swan  every  third  Thursday  of  the  month  with  his  family. 

During  his  time  as  a Eucharistic  minister  and  spiritual  advisor  he 
helped  build  the  Kateri  Shrine  at  St.  Mary's  Church  in  White  Swan  bringing 
back  the  rocks  from  St.  Mary's,  Mont.  Dim  received  great  joy  in  working 
cursillo,  pilgrimages,  and  song  fest  throughout  the  Northwest.  He  was  a 
self-taught  guitar  player  and  played  with  the  Reservation  Gospel  Singers 
of  White  Swan  for  many  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Burna;  three  children.  Dames  H.,  Ross  and 
Dulie;  five  grandchildren,  Montana  Lee,  Dakota  Dawn,  Kansas  Rose,  Tyra  and 
Natasha;  brother,  Meade  and  sisters,  Susie  Henderson,  Betsy  Augare,  Helen 
Wippert,  Nat  Fox  and  Cherie  Delaney  all  of  Browning. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Carl  Arnoux  and  Irene  Spotted 
Eagle  Walters,  sisters,  Yvonne  Bremner,  Belva  Rutherford,  Dexter  Marceau, 
Emily  Walters,  Linda  Arnoux  and  brother.  Dames  Walters,  Dr. 
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Charles  'Big  Dim'  Arnoux 

BROWNING  - Charles  "Big  Dim"  Arnoux,  72,  of  White  Swan,  Wash.,  formerly 
of  Browning,  who  was  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employee  for  31  years 
before  retiring,  died  Thursday  in  a Yakima,  Wash.,  hospital  after  a short 
illness . 

A wake  service  begins  today  and  rosary  is  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  both  at  the 
Old  Eagle  Shield  Building  in  Browning.  Funeral  Mass  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at 
the  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning,  with  burial  in  Fisher  Cemetery  in  St. 
Mary's.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  of  Conrad  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Burna  Arnoux;  children.  Dames  H.  Kennerly, 
Ross  Arnoux  and  Dulie  Arnoux,  all  of  White  Swan,  Wash.;  a brother,  Meade 
Arnoux;  and  sisters  Susie  Henderson,  Betsy  Auqare,  Helen  Wippert,  Nat  Fox 
and  Cherie  Delaney,  all  of  Browning;  and  five  grandchildren. 

February  16,  2006 

Leola  Edith  Kennedy 

BROWNING  - Leola  Edith  Kennedy,  47,  a homemaker,  died  of  cancer  Monday 
at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m. 
Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Methodist  Cemetery. 

Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  22  years,  David  Lee  Kennedy;  children 
Lloyd  Monroe  Tatsey,  Maranda  Kennedy  (Aaron  McLean),  Brice  Day  Kennedy, 
Bryson  Lee  Kennedy,  Melvin  Kennedy  and  David  Kennedy  Dr.,  all  of  Browning, 
and  Felecia  Kennedy  (George  Palacios)  of  Whittier,  Calif.;  three 
grandchildren,  Libby  McLean  and  Samara  Dade  Kennedy  of  Browning  and  Dacob 
Anthony  Palacios  of  Whittier;  her  father,  Lloyd  "Buster"  Tatsey;  sisters 
Carol  Racine  (Mike  Littledog),  Wanda  "Nossie"  Cobell  and  Eva  Cobell,  all 
of  Browning,  and  Mary  (Rusty)  Garrett  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  and  a brother, 

Alvin  (Elouise)  Cobell  of  Browning. 

Leola  enjoyed  cooking,  laughing  with  friends  and  family,  bingo  and  hand 
games.  She  battled  cancer  in  the  twilight  of  her  life.  Those  who  were 
around  her  realized  that  the  illness  would  never  take  hold  of  her  spirit 
and  her  zest  for  life. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother.  Liberty  Cobell  Tatsey;  a 
brother,  Roland  "Hunky"  Cobell  Sr.;  and  grandparents  Leo  and  Sadie 
Kennerly. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
February  16,  2006 
Abigail  Ayagarak,  28 

Anchorage  resident  Abigail  Agatha  Ayagarak,  28,  died  Feb.  12,  2006,  in 
Anchorage  of  natural  causes. 

A visitation  and  service  were  Wednesday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 
Burial  will  be  at  Chevak  Cemetery  in  Chevak. 

Ms.  Ayagarak  was  born  March  17,  1977,  in  Anchorage  and  raised  in  Chevak. 
She  worked  at  RGIS  Inventory  Co.  and  was  a member  of  Cupiit  Yurartet 
Cup'ik  dance  group. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Abigail  was  full  of  life.  She  loved  to  spend  time 
with  family;  she  loved  to  laugh  and  was  always  willing  to  help  when  she 
could.  She  enjoyed  camping  and  Eskimo  dancing." 

Ms.  Ayagarak  is  survived  by  her  grandmother,  Aggie  Ayagarak  of  Chevak; 
mother,  Nancy  Nelson  of  Kenai;  brother,  Daniel  Ayagarak  of  Anchorage; 
sister,  Bobbie  Nelson  of  Crooked  Creek;  aunts  who  were  like  mothers  to  her, 
Linda  Daney  and  Maxine  Doseph,  and  their  spouses.  Buz  Daney  and  Vince 
Doseph,  all  of  Anchorage;  aunts  and  uncles,  Mildred  Russell  of  Medford, 
Ore.,  Edgar  and  Norma  Tunutmoak,  Franklin  and  Agatha  Ulroan,  Theresa 
Chimiralrea,  and  Dacob  Nash,  all  of  Chevak,  Charlie  Friday  of  Hooper  Bay, 
David  Bill  Sr.  of  Toksook  Bay,  Daniel  Bill,  Doseph  Bill,  Doan  Hamilton, 
and  Doe  Dr.  and  Nancy  Ayagarak,  all  of  Bethel,  and  Herman  "A.D."  Ayagarak 


of  Anchorage;  and  numerous  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  Doseph  Ayagarak  Sr.;  uncle 
Herman  Ayagarak;  and  brother,  Matthew  Nelson. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

February  16,  2006 

Agnes  Bellinger 

Duneau  resident  Agnes  Martha  Tlunaut  Bellinger,  78,  died  Feb.  14,  2006 
at  her  home. 

She  was  born  to  Dohn  Lunaat'  and  Dennie  (Dohnson)  Marks  on  Dec.  21,  1927 
Agnes  was  a Kaagwaantaan  of  the  Wolf  House.  Her  Tlingit  names  were 
Yaanshawti  and  Kindze'i.  She  was  the  "commodore"  of  the  yaan  Wa  sh?a,  afte 
her  mother.  Agnes  was  the  NaaTLaa  of  the  Kaagwaantaan.  She  was  LuKaax.Pdi 
y?di,  a choosh  dagachxPn  and  Ganaxteidee  dachxan. 

She  moved  in  1969  from  Haines  to  Duneau.  Her  career  included  work  at  the 
Haines  House  as  laundry  manager  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  In  1976,  she 
won  the  Handicap  of  the  Year  award  for  her  speed  and  proficiency  in  typing 
and  administrative  organization.  She  received  a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
anthropology  from  the  University  of  Washington.  Upon  completing  her  degree 
she  worked  for  Sealaska  Corp.  and  the  Duneau  School  District  as  a cultural 
specialist . 

She  was  a docent  for  the  Alaska  State  Museum.  She  started  the  Eagle 
Raven  Dancers,  which  sprouted  several  other  dance  groups  in  Duneau. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters,  Katherine  Hammond,  Edith 
Thompson  and  Edna  Land;  her  late  husband,  Leo  Dacobs  Sr.;  and  her  second 
husband,  Donald  Carroll  Bellinger. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Leo  Dacobs,  Doe  Dacobs,  Marianne  Dacobs 
and  Donna  Bellinger;  and  her  grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  are  Peter  Marks,  Dimmie  Marks,  Raymond  Dennis  Dr.,  Deff 
David  Dr.,  Smitty  Katzeek  and  Leo  Marks.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Dohnnie 
Marks,  Emma  Marks,  Nora  Daunhauer,  Nathan  Dackson,  Florence  M.  Sheakley, 
David  Light,  Doe  Winders,  Austin  "Ozzie"  Hammond  and  Cyril  George. 

A Duneau  memorial  service  will  be  6 p.m.,  Feb.  18  at  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Community  Building.  In  Haines,  she  will  lay  in  state  at  the  Raven  House  on 
Feb.  19  until  her  service  at  1:30  p.m.,  Feb.  20  at  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood  Hall. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

February  11,  2006 

Luke  Petiquan,  of  Grassy  Narrows 

Luke  Petiquan,  a resident  of  Grassy  Narrows,  Ontario,  passed  away  on 
Saturday,  February  11,  2006  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital. 

He  was  predeceased  by  one  daughter,  Karen. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  Eveleen,  three  sons  Delbert,  Charlie 
and  Paul,  and  three  daughters  Brenda,  Sherry  and  Pauline.  As  well  as  10 
grandchildren  and  4 great  grandchildren. 

A Wake  Service  began  on  Tuesday,  February  14,  2006  in  the  afternoon,  in 
Grassy  Narrows. 

A Traditional  Funeral  will  be  held  in  Grassy  Narrows  on  Thursday, 
February  16,  2006  in  the  afternoon. 

Interment  will  take  place  at  the  Grassy  Narrows  Cemetery. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Traditional  Funeral  Thursday  Afternoon,  February  16,  2006  in  Grassy 
Narrows . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

February  14,  2006 
Melanie  Geddes 

GEDDES  - Melanie  Dawn.  Loving  mother,  daughter,  sister  and  friend. 


Predeceased  by  her  brother  Richard  Dunior  Geddes,  nephew  Christian 
Geddes  and  beloved  grandmothers  Sybil  Geddes  and  Theresa  McNab. 

Left  to  cherish  her  memory  and  mourn  her  passing  are  her  husband  Eric 
Cleveland,  children:  Katie,  Tiara  and  Chloe,  mother  Valerie  Debbie 
Smokeyday  (Doe),  father  Richard  Geddes  (Diane),  Grandfathers  Sam  Geddes 
and  Leslie  McNab,  sisters  Tracy  (Carl)  and  Michelle  (Doe),  step-brothers 
Cyrus  (Rita),  Doey  (Melita),  Dustin,  Dordan  and  Davis.  Step-sisters 
Delaney,  Kerri  (Dennis)  Danielle,  In-law  Don  and  Shirley  Cleveland, 
brother-in-law  Adam,  sister  in-law  Lynelle  as  well  as  numerous  aunties, 
uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends.  Special  cousin  TerryLynn  McNab. 

PRAYER  SERVICES  will  be  held  at  Lee's  Funeral  Home,  3101  Dewdney  Ave, 
Regina  SK  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  2006  at  7:00  PM.  A WAKE  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  February  16,  2006  at  4:00  PM  at  the  Gordon  School  Gym,  Gordon 
First  Nation,  SK.  A FUNERAL  SERVICE  will  be  held  at  the  Gordon  School  Gym, 
Gordon  First  Nation,  SK  on  Friday,  February  17,  2006  at  2:00  PM. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Fredrick  Anthony  Peigan 

PEIGAN  - On  Sunday,  February  12,  2006,  Fredrick  Anthony  Peigan,  Pasqua 
First  Nation,  SK.,  died  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall, 
Pasqua  First  Nation,  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  2006,  at  11:00  a.m. 
Officiants:  Rev.  W.  Wojtkowiak  with  Sr.  Bernadette  Feist,  Rev.  Ron  Hooper 
and  Rev.  Bob  Anaquad.  Interment  in  the  Asham  Beach  Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents:  Alfred  and  Mary  (nee  McGillis)  Peigan,  a 
brother  Lawrence  Peigan  and  sister  Lena  Peigan. 

Fred  is  survived  by  his  son  Ryan  Harvey,  his  daughter  Candace  Harvey, 
brothers:  Tony  (Delvina),  Mike,  Donald  and  Robert  (Marlene)  Peigan,  all  of 
the  Pasqua  First  Nation,  sister  Theresa  Poness  (Laurie),  Regina.  Fred  is 
also  survived  by  numerous  nephews,  nieces  and  relatives  as  well  as  a 
special  friend  Olive  Ironeagle. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

Dudy  Wesaquate-Allary 

WESAQUATE  - ALLARY,  DUDY_On  Sunday,  February  12,  2006,  Dudy  Fay 
Wesaquate-Allary  of  Regina,  SK  passed  away  at  the  Pasqua  Hospital  at  the 
age  of  39  years. 

She  leaves  to  mourn  her  children,  Charlie,  Shawn,  Kevin,  Bradley,  and 
Brittany.  One  granddaughter  Danika  and  numerous  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Service  will  be  held  at  Lee's  Funeral,  Wednesday,  Feb.  15  at  1pm  with 
the  wake  to  follow  at  the  Piapot  Band  Hall  at  5pm. 

A traditional  burial  at  Wesaquate  Family  Burial  Grounds  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  February  16,  2006  at  1pm  with  feast  to  follow.  "Everytime  I 
close  my  eyes  I thank  the  Lord  that  I've  got  you,  and  you've  got  me  too. 
And  everytime  I think  of  it  I pinch  myself  cuz  I don't  believe  it's  true 
that  someone  like  you  loves  me  too." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

February  16,  2006 

William  (Billy)  Eagle  Bear 

On  Friday,  February  10,  2006,  BILLY  (INUWASI)  peacefully  passed  away  at 
the  Tom  Baker  Cancer  Centre  with  his  children  and  family  by  his  side. 
Predeceased  by  his  loving  wife  Margaret,  he  is  survived  by  his  children 
Anthony,  Cecilia  (Norbert)  Black  Water,  Theresa  (Ron)  Healy,  Florine 
(Charles)  White  Man  Left,  Veronica  (Gary),  Patrick  (Edna),  Doseph  Stanley 
(Rhonda),  Natalie  (Gordon),  Frankie  (Wilbur)  Yellow  Old  Woman,  and  Doyce 
(Gary)  Bird;  41  grandchildren,  41  great  grandchildren,  and  two  great-great 
grandchildren;  long  time  companion  Annie  Crying  Head;  his  sister  Margaret 
(Andrew)  Weasel  Fat;  his  sisters  in-law  Angeline,  Madeline,  and  Hazel 


Eagle  Bear;  spiritual  brother  Duane  Crow  Chief  and  spiritual  sister 
Theresa  Mistaken  Chief.  Also,  Billy  is  loved  and  missed  by  his  nieces  and 
nephews;  adopted  children  Barbara  Scout,  Arnold,  Sharon,  Travis,  Alana 
Crying  Head;  adopted  grandchildren;  and  adopted  great  grandchildren . 

Born  on  Duly  19,  1933  to  Dack  and  Agnes  Eagle  Bear,  Billy  is  from  the 
Pottstakiiksi  Clan.  His  paternal  grandfather  is  Left  Hand  or  Eagle  Bear 
(Piitaohkiaayo)  and  paternal  grandmother  is  Different  Cutter  Woman 
(Nohkiitsisoyaakii) . His  maternal  grandfather  is  Anderton  and  maternal 
grandmother  is  Not  a Real  Snake  Woman.  He  resided  on  the  Blood  Reserve 
until  his  passing.  Accomplishments  include  being  a member  of  the  Magpie 
Society  and  Horn  Society  on  two  occasions. 

He  is  predeceased  his  parents  Dack  and  Agnes;  his  brothers  Louis  Knife 
Sr.,  Mike,  Stanley,  and  Eddie  Eagle  Bear;  and  his  sisters  Eva  Sweet  Grass, 
and  Louise  (Susie)  Bull  Shields. 

A Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  on  Friday,  February 
17,  2006  at  4:00  p.m.  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  February  17, 

2006  at  6:00  P.M.  at  the  Old  Saipoyi  School,  Standoff,  Alberta. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  February  18,  2006  at  11:00  a.m. 
at  the  St.  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception  Catholic  Church  with  Reverend 
Pawel  Andrasz,  O.M.I.  officiating  Interment  at  the  St.  Catherine's 
Cemetery. 

February  18,  2006 

Gilbert  Big  Sorrel  Horse 

GILBERT  ROYCE  BIG  SORREL  HORSE  passed  away  in  Edmonton,  Alberta  on 
Thursday,  February  16,  2006  at  the  age  of  13  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced  when  completed. 

Dane  Crow  Eagle  1927  - 2006 

DANE  CROW  EAGLE  beloved  wife  of  Dames  Two  Gun  Knife  passed  away 
peacefully  with  her  loving  family  by  her  side  at  Lethbridge  Regional 
Hospital  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  2006  at  the  age  of  78  years.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  of  36  years  Dames  and  her  children; 
Elizabeth(Adrian),  Linda(Walter),  Myron(Annette) , Dudy(Arnold) , Dohn 
(Elizabeth),  Karen(Gary),  her  two  children  she  raised  Keely( Rowdy), Baby 
Myron,  27  grandchildren,  45  great  grand  children,  1 great  great  grandchild, 
and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Dane  is  predeceased  by  her  brother  William  Red  Young  Man;  her  sister 
Georgina  Red  Young  Man;  her  parents  Annie  Double  Singer  and  step  father 
Hebert  White  Owl;  sister  in  law  Louise  Red  Young  Man;  daughters:  Doyce  and 
Ralna;  sons:  Dohnny,  Ronnie,  Bobby,  and  Stan  and  grandsons  Brian  and  Ryan 
Tyson.  Dane  was  born  on  November  10,  1927  in  Brocket,  Alberta.  Dane 
attended  St.  Cyprian  Residential  School  in  1936  until  she  was  18,  there 
she  met  and  married  the  late  Pete  Crow  Eagle  together  they  had  12  children. 
Later  on  she  moved  to  the  Blood  Reserve  were  she  met  the  love  of  her  life 
Dames  they  spent  the  next  36  years  of  their  lives  together  until  her 
passing. 

Dane  was  a kind  and  caring  person  who  always  welcomed  anyone  into  her 
home.  She  loved  to  visit  with  her  friends  and  family,  tell  stories, 
playing  hand  games,  and  listening  to  gospel  and  pow-wow  music  was  also 
what  she  enjoyed.  Dane  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  family  and  friends. 

Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  on  Sunday,  February  19, 

2006  at  5:00  p.m.  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Dane's  home  in  Standoff  on 

Sunday,  February  19  at  7:00  pm  continuing  on  Monday,  February  20,  2006. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Church  , Cardston  on  Tuesday, 
February  21,  2006  at  1:00pm. with  Canon  Allan  McCuaig  officiating. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St  Paul's  Cemetery. 

Lila  Prairie  Chicken  (Crane  Bear) 

LILA  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  (CRANE  BEAR)  was  called  home  by  our  Creator  on 
Monday,  February  13,  2006  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

Lila  was  born  on  November  12,  1935  in  Gleichen  where  she  was  raised  as  a 
child  and  received  her  education  at  Old  Sun  School.  She  was  employed  at 
Harry's  Cafe  after  she  left  school  and  relocated  to  the  Blood  Reserve 


where  she  married  her  late  husband,  Frank  Prairie  Chicken. 

Lila  employed  her  motherly  instincts  such  as  sewing,  house  keeping,  and 
raising  her  children  and  grandchildren . She  was  known  for  her  laughter 
which  was  very  contagious.  You  couldn't  help  but  laugh  with  her. 

She  leaves  behind  to  mourn:  her  mother  Madeline  Mayfield;  her  sister 
Cora  Dell  Crane  Bear;  her  brother  Fred  Mayfield;  her  children  - Cliff, 

Nora  (Mark)  Dubois,  Ricky,  Leroy  (Evelyn),  Broderick  (Mavis);  three 
granddaughters  she  raised  - Marveen,  Melissa,  Dallas; adopted  daughter 
Clara  Zugo;  23  grandchildren  and  39  great  grandchildren;  relatives  Alice 
Big  Snake,  Florence  Back  Fat,  and  Tom  Crane  Bear  and  their  families  from 
Siksika  Nation;  sisters-in-law  Lucy  and  Cecile  Prairie  Chicken  and  their 
families  from  the  Blood  Reserve.  She  was  predeceased  by  her  father  Tony 
Crane  Bear;  husband  Frank  Prairie  Chicken,  daughter  Effie,  granddaughter 
Stephanie,  grandson  Frankie,  great  grandson  Levi  and  great  granddaughter 
Gina . 

The  family  apologizes  to  family  members  whose  names  were  missed  above. 

The  Wake  service  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  February  19th,  2006  at  St. 
Paul's  Anglican  Church  from  7:00  - 11:00  P.M.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be 
held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church  on  Monday,  February  20th,  2006  at  11:00 
a.m.  with  Canon  Allan  McCuaig  officiating.  Interment  in  St.  Paul's 
Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Flerald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

March  4,  2006 
Kiowa  kaguat  p' a/bud  moon 
Cree  migisupizum/eagle  moon 
Lakota  Istawicanyazan  Wi/moon  of  Snow  blindness 
Anishnaabe  bebookwaadaagame-giizis(oog)/snow  crust  moon 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  NetRez-L,  Prison  Action  Network  and  Iron  Natives 

Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


After  fighting  the  federal  government  for  nearly  10  years  over  its 
acknowledged  mismanagement  of  Indian  Trust  programs,  I have  learned 


not  to  be  surprised  by  the  government 
for  its  misdeeds." 

Elloise  Cobell,  Blackfeet 

Lead  Plaintiff  in  the  Indian  Trust 
+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


's  efforts  to  avoid  responsibility 


uit 

The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


Many  accuse  me  of  living  in  the  eye  of  a hurricane  because  issues  seem 
to  find  me.  I will  argue  the  truth  is  I live  with  a hurricane  - The 
Lovely  Danet.  As  you  will  see  from  this  week's  editorial  and  the  lead 
story  she  has  once  again  found  herself  in  a swamp  surrounded  by 
alligators . 

Please  don't  blow  this  issue  off  as  a "Georgia  Problem".  We  have  heard 
from  people  we  trust  other  states  are  watching  to  see  if  Georgia  DNR  and 
Georgia  Parks  Department  get  away  with  this  crap. 

Dust  for  openers  consider  this...  your  tribal  enrollment  in  a Federally 
Recognized  Tribe  will  NOT  qualify  you  as  an  Indian.  You  must  also  pony 
up  a CDIB  card,  and  appear  before  their  hand  selected  review  committee  to 
determine  if  your  presentation  represents  what  their  reviewers  regard  as 
Indian.  Note,  there  is  zero  requirement  for  their  reviewers  to  have  a drop 
of  Indian  blood  or  know  the  first  thing  about  various  Tribal  Nations. 


I am  forwarding  the  e-mail  below  to  you  because  you  each  are  known  to  be 
either  interested  in  Native  American  rights  in  general,  or  pow  wows  in 
particular.  Right  now.  Native  American  accessibility  to  Georgia  state 
parks  and  resources,  even  though  these  were  lands  directly  taken  from  or 
important  to  Indian  tribes  or  individuals,  is  more  threatened  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  (and  it  was  already  limited).  Although  right  now  the 
issue  is  with  Georgia  state  government,  we've  all  seen  how  newly- 
implemented  offensive  and  restrictive  policies  can  spread  to  neighboring 
states  (which  is  why  I'm  including  individuals  outside  Georgia),  and  can 
trickle  down  to  county  and  municipal  policies.  If  you  have  e-mail 
addresses  for  pow  wow  organizers,  warrior  societies,  vendors,  drums, 
dancers,  or  those  interested  in  Native  American  rights  that  I have  missed 
--  please  pass  this  note  on. 

Many  of  you  know  Yellow  Otter  (the  author).  He's  a food  vendor  most  of 
us  have  seen  at  pow  wows  around  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Some  time  back  he  was 
approached  by  a Georgia  state  park  that  already  had  an  Indian-themed 
(complete  with  fiberglass  "teepee"  meeting  rooms)  retreat  area  to  put  on  a 
pow  wow  at  the  park  to  benefit  a handicapped  children's  camp  that  was  held 
in  the  area  annually.  A few  months  ago  he  contacted  the  park  management, 
ready  to  implement  planning,  only  to  be  told  that  they  had,  in  the 
meantime,  received  a memo  from  DNR,  instructing  them  that  pow  wows  were 
not  to  be  held  in  Georgia  State  Parks. 

Yellow  Otter  attempted  to  address  this  with  DNR  officials  by  e-mail  and 
phone,  only  to  be  thwarted  by  automated  phone  systems,  unanswered  phone 
messages  and  e-mails,  and  on  those  rare  occasions  when  he  actually  got  a 
live  body,  with  stalls  and  obfuscations.  Yesterday  he,  his  wife,  a couple 
of  other  interested  Native  Americans  and  I attended  a DNR  board  meeting. 

I was  a little  late,  so  I missed  seeing  them  (his  note  will  explain  where 
they  were).  After  sitting  through  a most  interesting  (seriously)  report 
from  the  folks  who  handle  landfills,  moving  my  car  to  a space  finally 
available  in  an  all-day-lot,  and  lunch,  a very  nice  administrative 
assistant  (I'll  give  DNR  this  --  they  hire  really  pleasant  people  at  lower 
levels)  pointed  me  to  the  head  of  the  Parks  division,  the  below-mentioned 
elusive  Becky  Kelley. 

Ms.  Kelley  came  across  as  gracious  and  eager  to  be  helpful.  She  told  me 
that  she'd  met  with  Yellow  Otter  and  had  put  him  into  the  "planning  loop" 
for  a new  policy  being  written.  She  also  denied  that  her  department  had 
plans  to  prohibit  Native  American  gatherings  in  the  park  (which,  as  you'll 
see  below,  is  not  entirely  true).  She  said  Georgia  was  just  trying  to 
frame  a policy  that  was  "sensitive  and  respectful"  to  the  Native 


population . 


Yellow  Otter's  experience  and  the  copy  of  the  draft  policy,  which  he  has 
been  asking  for  over  a period  of  several  months  and  which  he  finally 
received  yesterday,  appears  in  the  note  below  (note:  to  date,  he  still  has 
not  seen  the  original  memo  to  the  parks  prohibiting  pow  wows,  but  since 
the  prohibition  is  clearly  stated  in  the  draft  policy,  that  is  perhaps  not 
needed) . 

There  are  some  obvious  issues  --  such  as  the  express  prohibition  of  pow 
wows  (even  though  some  parks  currently  feature  beach  parties  with  bands 
and  bluegrass  festivals),  the  insistence  on  US  federal  enrollment  and  a 
CDIB  to  advertise  a program  as  Native  American  or  Indian  or  even  wear 
regalia  except  in  very  limited  circumstances  (even  though  the  state  of 
Georgia  officially  recognizes  several  tribes  in  the  state  as  legitimately 
Indian),  and  the  ability  of  unenrolled  vendors  to  advertise  arts  and 
crafts  as  Native  American  (even  though  it  may  well  be  that  they  were 
acquired  from  legitimate  Native  American  artisans,  thus  cutting  off  an 
important  distribution  outlet  for  legitimate  Native  American  craftspeople) . 

There  is  absolutely  no  reciprocal  provision  for  those  enrolled  in 
recognized  Canadian  tribes,  even  though  US/Canadian  law  does  reciprocally 
recognize  each  others'  aboriginal  groups. 

Powwow  season  will  be  beginning  soon,  and  I know  how  rumors  fly  on  the 
circuit.  I'm  updating  you  on  what  I know  to  be  true  about  this  situation 
so  you  will  know  what  is  happening  if  you  hear  rumors,  or  if  someone  else 
who's  heard  rumors  asks  you  about  it.  If  you  do  have  suggestions  or 
recommendations,  while  I'd  love  to  hear  from  you,  especially  if  you  have 
news  I can  distribute  on  my  web  site  or  that  Gary  can  include  in  Wotanging 
Ikche,  please  contact  Yellow  Otter  directly,  since  he  will  be  meeting  with 
the  DNR  folks  next  Tuesday  (the  28th).  I am  less  optimistic  than  he  that 
DNR  is  sincerely  "open  to  making  this  work,"  but  since  they're  trying  to 
give  that  impression,  I'd  like  to  see  them  given  all  the  rope  they  need  to 
either  make  a good  hammock  we  can  all  be  happy  with,  or  hang  themselves. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  very  soon. 


+/// 

Janet  Smith 

owlstar@bellsouth . net 

/*/+ 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

OwlStar  Trading  Post 

+ / * 

* + 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

http://www.owlstar.com 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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- — "RE:  Georgia  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources  locks  out  NAs? 

Date:  2006/02/23  Thu  AM  08:13:00  EST 

From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstartrading@speakeasy . net> 

Sub j : [Fwd:  DNR  today  February  22,  2006] 


Original  Message  

Sub j : DNR  today  February  22,  2006 
Date:  Wed,  22  Feb  2006  16:26:20  -0500 
From:  Yellow  Otter  <Yellow.Otter@Yahoo.com> 


O' siyo  All 

I just  got  back  from  the  board  meeting  at  DNR  of  Georgia. 

Had  a wonderful  time,  hehe. 

We  went  into  the  room  for  the  board  meeting,  you  had  to  sign  in. 

I also  found  out  that  to  speak,  you  had  to  be  on  a speakers  list. 

I signed  up  for  that  too. 

About  two  minutes  after  signing  in.  Two  people  came  and  asked  for  me. 

One  was  Chuck  Gregory  and  the  other  is  the  invisible  lady,  Becky  Kelley, 
Director  of  Parks,  Recreations  and  Historic  Sites  Division  of  DNR  of 
Georgia . 

They  ask  if  we  could  go  to  another  room  to  talk. 

We  did.  We  had  their  ear  for  about  two  hours. 


This  is  what  I have  so  far. 

DNR  does  not  have  a policy  in  affect  at  this  time  to  restrict  use  of 
parks  from  Native  Americans.  But  they  are  not  allowing  use  of  parks  for 
anything  to  do  with  Pow  wow.  How  much  more,  I don't  know.  What  they  do 
have  is  a draft  policy  that  they  are  working  on.  I have  a copy  and  will  ad 
this  later.  They  can  not  answer  why  if  no  policy  exist,  how  they  can 
refuse  to  allow  Pow  Wow  or  anything  else. 

I am  going  to  post  this  policy  they  are  working  on.  I want  feedback  from 
you  elders  as  to  what  is  wrong  with  it  and  how  can  we  make  it  right  for  us. 
(Native  American  People) 

I have  another  meeting  with  this  same  group  February  28,  2006  and  need 
this  information  before  then  to  have  something  to  present  to  them  as  a way 
to  help  get  our  rights. 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMMING  POLICY  February  16,2006 


STANDARDS  FOR  AMERICAN  INDIAN  PROGRAM 


1.  Current  Interpretive  Plan:  any  park  of  site  offering  Native  American 
programming  must  have  an  Interpretive  Plan  written  by  the  site  manager  and 
formally  reviewed  by  the  Region  Manager  within  the  last  five  years.  This 
plan  must  include  a listing  of  appropriate  program  themes  and  the  park  or 
site  must  program  within  the  guideline  theme.  It  is  strongly  advised  that 
the  Interpretive  Plan  also  include  a brief  section  of  inappropriate  themes 
relating  to  the  specific  property 

2.  Annual  Program  Outline:  Individual  sites  or  parks  have  the  option  to 
jury  their  own  list  of  interpreters  and  demonstrators  who  will  be 
conducting  Native  American  programming.  See  jurying  standards  under 
"Interpretive  Standards  Relating  to  Native  American  programming." 

Prior  to  submitting  and  publishing  the  annual  park  brochure  a brief 
outline  and  narrative  of  the  park  or  sites  programs  titled;  Native 
American  or  Indian  programs  must  be  presented  and  approved  by  the  Region 
Manager.  If  additional  review  is  requested  from  the  Region  Manager  the 
Resource  Management  and  Interpretation  staff  in  Atlanta  can  provide  the 
service. 

3.  Site  Manager  Responsibility:  the  site  manager  is  responsible  for 
formulating  a brief  program  outline  for  their  site.  Native  American 
interpretation  must  meet  the  theme  guidelines  outlined  in  the  interpretive 
plan  and  meet  the  approval  of  the  Region  Manager  prior  to  publication  of 
the  event. 

INTERPRETIVE  STANDARDS  RELATING  TO  NATIVE  AMERICAN  PROGRAMMING 

1.  An  advertised  program  must  not  be  listed  as  either  a "Native  American" 
or  "Indian"  event  unless  it  is  conducted  by  federally  recognized  Native 
Americans.  The  approved  credential  would  be  a federally  issued  CDIB  card. 
Site  managers  also  have  the  option  to  invite  programmers  who  do  not  have  a 
CDIB  card  but  have  a certain  level  of  expertise  defined  by  criteria  in  # 2 
In  this  situation  the  program  or  event  title  would  not  include  the  words, 
"Native  American  or  Indian." 

1.  The  site  staff  is  responsible  for  conducting  a juried  selection 
process  for  its  programmers  and  demonstrators.  The  criteria  for  this 
juried  process  must  meet  the  minimum  standards  provided  in  this  policy: 

a.  Program  should  be  applicable"  to  site  programming  theme. 

b.  Programmer  or  demonstrator  should  provide  several  pictures,  news 
articles,  and/or  samples  of  their  work  to  a jury.  The  jury  should  consist 
of  site  personnel  and/or  experts  in  facets  of  Native  American  culture. 

c.  The  programmer  or  demonstrator  will  provide  at  least  three 
verifiable  references  from  other  locations  where  they  have  performed.  It 
should  be  strongly"recommended  that  such  references  be  from  other  public 
sites . 

d.  The  site  manager  is  encouraged  to  contact  adjacent  public  sites 
(Ocmulgee  Nat.  Monument,  Moundville  Historic  Site,  e.g.)  for  inquiry  into 
quality  of  programmer  or  demonstrator  desiring  to  perform  at  their  sites. 
These  sites  have  many  years  of  Native  American  programming  and  have 
produced  extensive  lists  of  approved  interpreters . State  sites  that  have 
performed  Native  American  programming  should  be  consulted  as  well. 

e.  The  site  manager  should  be  prepared  to  justify  the  selections 
and/or  omissions  based  on  this  policy. 

2.  Site  managers  have  the  responsibility  to  carefully  select  programmers 
that  meet  standards  for  both  quality  of  presentation  and  accuracy  of 
content.  Programmers  are  accepted  by  invitation  only  from  the  site  manager 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  site  manager  consult  with  other 
managers  within  the  Division  and  other  state  and  federal  sites  that  offer 
Native  American  programs  to  personally  confirm  the  performance  history, 
quality  of  presentation  and  accuracy  provided  by  each  candidate  programmer 


being  considered.  Please  contact  the  Interpretive  Unit  Program  Manager 
(404)  656-2770,  to  receive  an  approved  programmer  list  of  both  Native 
Americans  and  non  Native  Americans.  For  critical  contact  on  weekends  or 
evenings  call  404-290-6984  or  404-886-0914. 

3.  Powwow  type  events  are  not  considered  appropriate  Native  American 
interpretation  on  any  parks  and  or  historic  sites. 

a.  At  each  of  our  sites  our  priority  will  be  to  interpret  the  most 
significant  and  appropriate  program  themes  for  the  site  as  referenced  by 
the  written  interpretive  plan.  Powwow  type  events  do  not  meet  this 
specific  criterion  for  site-specific  programming.  Other  issues,  including 
the  verification  of  authenticity  of  presenters  and  programmers,  insuring 
Federal  Law,  (P.L.  101-644)  referencing  American  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  is 
enforced  along  with  the  endangered  species  law  for  authorized  use  of 
feathers  and  regalia. 

4.  The  wearing  of  tribal  dress  or  regalia  is  permitted  by  Native 

American  first  person  interpreters  without  the  federally  issued  CDIB 

card  on  the  following  conditions: 

A.  The  interpreter  must  not  declare  to  the  public  that  he/she  is 
affiliated  with  any  tribal  group. 

B.  The  interpreter  must  go  through  the  same-juried  process  described 
in  the  Interpretive  Standards  Relating  to  Native  American  programs. 

C.  The  program  must  conform  to  standards  set  by  the  sites  interpretive 

plan.  D.  Interpretive  programs  will 

not  be  held  in  sacred  areas  as  defined  by  affiliated  tribes. 

5.  Only  members  of  federally  or  state  recognized  tribes  have  the  right 
to  sell  goods  identified  as  "American  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts."  Non  Native 
Americans  can  sell  arts  and  crafts  as  long  as  they  do  not  profess  these 
items  are  being  made  by  Native  Americans  or  are  "genuine"  Native  American 
arts  and  crafts. 

6.  Special  events  and  daily  programs  should  be  designed  to  insure 
minimal  impact  on  archaeological  sensitive  areas  of  the  site. 

Help  me  here  people.  DNR  is  open  to  making  this  work,  if  we,  the  Native 
People  show  them  how.  Otherwise  we  lose. 

Larry  Mindler 
Wisdom  Bear 

Known  in  past  as  Yellow  Otter 
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Cobell  blasts  Bush  for  blaming  BIA  cut  on  lawsuit 
February  24,  2006 

Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit, 
asked  key  members  of  Congress  on  Thursday  to  stop  the  Bush  administration 
from  cutting  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  budget  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
case. 

In  a letter  to  18  lawmakers  from  both  parties.  Cobell  accused  the 
Interior  Department  of  punishing  Indian  Country  for  its  own  mistakes.  She 
objected  to  a $3  million  cut  to  the  BIA  budget  meant  to  offset  $7  million 
in  attorney's  fees  that  were  awarded  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit. 

"After  fighting  the  federal  government  for  nearly  10  years  over  its 
acknowledged  mismanagement  of  Indian  Trust  programs,  I have  learned  not  to 


be  surprised  by  the  government's  efforts  to  avoid  responsibility  for  its 
misdeeds/'  she  wrote.  "But  what  the  government  is  attempting  to  do  now  is 
a new  low." 

Cobell  was  referring  to  a decision  by  associate  deputy  secretary  Dim 
Cason,  a Bush  appointee  who  was  not  confirmed  by  Congress,  to  take  money 
away  from  Indian  programs  to  cover  the  attorney's  fees.  In  a January  29 
letter  to  tribal  leaders,  he  blamed  the  budget  cut  on  the  lawsuit,  arguing 
that  the  administration  had  not  planned  for  the  expense. 

But  Cobell,  in  her  letter,  pointed  out  that  the  plaintiffs  made  their 
initial  fee  request  in  October  2003.  A more  detailed  petition  was  filed  in 
court  in  August  2004  after  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  is 
handling  the  case,  indicated  he  would  resolve  the  matter. 

"Nevertheless,  Interior  officials  now  feign  surprise  and  stated  that  the 
award  of  fees  was  unforeseeable,"  Cobell  responded.  "As  is  readily 
apparent  from  the  above  stated  faces.  Interior's  contention  is  simply 
false . " 

Cason  has  defended  his  decision  in  public  and  in  the  news  media.  He 
argued  that  he  tried  to  minimize  the  impact  on  BIA  programs  but  hasn't 
explained  why  the  BIA  bore  the  brunt  of  budget  cut  while  the  Office  of 
Special  Trustee  and  the  Department  of  Treasury,  a named  defendant,  didn't 
contribute  as  much  to  pay. 

"We  looked  at  a wide  variety  of  alternatives  to  pay  those  funds  and  at 
the  end  of  that  process,  basically  I made  the  decision  for  the  department 
to  try  to  spread  the  impact  across  number  of  programs  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  any  one  single  program,"  Cason  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  at  a budget  hearing  on  February  14. 

A number  of  lawmakers  have  already  voiced  objections  to  the  funding  cut. 
Sen.  Tim  Johnson  (D-South  Dakota)  questioned  Cason  at  the  hearing  and 
wrote  a letter  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  seek  other  ways  to  pay 
the  attorney's  fees  without  dipping  into  tribal  programs. 

"The  funds  that  were  cut  serve  the  nation's  poorest  peoples  and  we 
should  do  everything  that  we  can  to  maintain  and  increase  program  funding 
for  Indian  Country,  not  cut  funding,"  Johnson  wrote.  "There  are  clearly 
better  alternatives  than  cutting  program  funding,  and  I am  willing  to 
pursue  solutions  at  the  legislative  level  that  do  not  involve  politicizing 
the  Cobell  litigation." 

Tribal  leaders  have  repeatedly  criticized  the  administration  for  cutting 
funding  for  reservation-level  programs  in  order  to  pay  for  trust  reform. 
While  the  BIA  budget  has  been  reduced  or  flat-lined  in  recent  years,  the 
OST  budget  has  grown  significantly,  and  a lot  the  money  is  never  seen  in 
Indian  Country. 

"This  litigation  is  diverting  money  from  other  needs  and  creating  an 
environment  in  the  administration  that  makes  it  hard  to  move  on  to  other 
issues,"  Joe  Garcia,  the  new  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  said  in  his  State  of  Indian  Nations  address  earlier  this 
month . 

Despite  the  concerns,  there  appears  to  be  little  that  members  of 
Congress  plan  on  doing  to  address  the  situation.  Although  they  have  worked 
consistently  to  restore  Bush's  budget  cuts,  it  is  unlikely  they  will 
appropriate  extra  money  to  pay  the  attorney's  fees. 

The  $7  million  award  covers  the  first  five  years  of  the  case,  from  the 
day  it  was  filed  on  June  10,  1996,  to  February  23,  2001,  the  day  the  D.C. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  federal  government's  responsibility 
to  conduct  an  historical  accounting  of  Indian  trust  funds.  Since  the 
plaintiffs  prevailed,  they  are  entitled  to  recover  their  costs  under  the 
federal  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act. 

"Here,  plaintiffs  achieved  more  than  'excellent  results,'  they  achieved 
a 'stunning  victory,'"  Lamberth  wrote  in  his  decision  to  award  the  fees. 

Of  the  award,  $4.5  million  went  to  legal  fees  for  the  attorneys  handling 
the  case  - including  the  non-profit  Native  American  Rights  Fund  --  and 
$2.5  million  in  expenses  for  experts  hired  as  part  of  the  case.  Keith 
Harper,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  NARF  attorney,  said  his 
organization  and  his  fellow  attorneys,  who  are  not  being  paid  by  Cobell, 
may  not  be  seeing  portions  of  the  money  at  all. 

"Many  of  the  grants  that  we've  received  in  support  of  the  case  must  be 


paid  back  in  pant  or  full  so  we're  in  ongoing  discussions  with  foundations 
regarding  how  much  of  that  money  we  will  actually,  if  any,  be  able  to 
keep,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 
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COBELL  APPEALS  TO  CONGRESS  TO  BLOCK  INTERIOR'S  'CRUEL  ACTION' 

February  23,  2006 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  23  - Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  a class 
action  lawsuit  over  the  government's  admitted  mishandling  of  Indian  Trust 
accounts,  has  urged  leaders  in  Congress  to  block  the  Interior  Department's 
"contrived  and  cruel  action"  that  will  punish  Indians  for  their  victories 
in  the  landmark  court  case. 

"Imagine  the  absurdity  and  viciousness  of  making  Indian  programs  pay  for 
the  consequences  of  the  government's  own  breach  of  trust!"  Ms.  Cobell 
stated  in  letters  that  were  sent  Thursday  to  18  leaders  of  Congress. 

The  letter  represents  the  latest  action  that  the  representatives  of 
500,000  Native  Americans  have  taken  in  an  effort  to  thwart  Interior's  plans 
to  cut  Indian  programs  across  the  nation  to  pay  the  legal  fees  and  expenses 
of  the  Cobell  litigation.  The  plaintiffs  in  the  case  were  recently  granted 
$7  million  in  expenses  and  legal  fees  for  their  efforts  to  secure  an 
accounting  of  funds  that  the  government  was  supposed  to  be  holding  in 
trust  accounts  for  Indians. 

Even  though  lawyers  for  the  Indians  filed  their  initial  application  for 
interim  fees  nearly  two  and  a half  years  ago.  Interior  officials  have 
expressed  surprise  at  the  award.  Associate  Deputy  Interior  Secretary  Dames 
Cason  has  notified  tribal  leaders  that  the  government  intends  to  cut 
various  programs  to  pay  some  of  the  expenses. 

"It's  a matter  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  to  pay  them,"  Cason  has  told 
a reporter. 

"That's  just  not  right,"  Ms.  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation 
from  Browning,  Mt.,  told  the  Congressional  leaders.  The  legal  expenses  are 
to  be  paid  under  provisions  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Dustice  Act,  a 1980  law 
that  protects  individuals  from  "unreasonable  government  action." 

"The  Interior  Department  is  turning  that  law  on  its  head,"  Ms.  Cobell 
wrote . 

"This  is  not  "equal  access  to  justice"  - but  precise  and  targeted 
injustice,"  she  said.  "It  is  simply  the  action  of  a mean-spirited 
government.  It  is  wrong  and  should  be  stopped  by  Congress." 

The  entire  text  of  the  letter,  along  with  a list  of  the  members  of 
Congress  who  were  sent  a copy,  is  available  at  www.indiantrust.com. 
contact:  Bill  McAllister  703  385-6996 

Copyright  c.  2006  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc. 
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Native  American  Rights  Fund:  Court  decision  is  "stunning  victory" 

Indian  legal  aid  group  responds  to  Pembina  Chippewas  ruling 
Native  American  Times 
February'  21,  2006 

A group  of  lawyers  sympathetic  to  Native  American  interests  have  reacted 
to  a court  decision  allowing  a long  running  dispute  between  the  federal 
government  and  Indian  tribes  to  continue. 

The  Native  American  Rights  Fund  reports  that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal 
Claims  has  given  "a  stunning  victory"  to  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  of  the 
Rocky  Boy's  Reservation,  Little  Shell  Tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Montana, 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and  the  White  Earth  Band  of 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Indians,  four  tribes  collectively  known  as  the  Pembina 
Chippewas . 

According  to  fund  officials,  the  tribes  are  suing  the  feds  for 
mismanagement  of  their  tribal  trust  fund,  the  Pembina  Judgment  Fund,  since 
the  fund  began  in  1964.  The  case  was  originally  filed  in  the  fall  of  1992, 
and  stems  from  two  different  treaties,  including  one  dating  back  to  1863. 
Various  twists  and  turns  have  followed,  but  fund  representatives  say  the 
federal  claims  court  decision  is  a straight-out  win. 

"[The  claims  court]  ruled  that  statutes  of  limitation  do  not  bar  the 
suit  because  a full  accounting  by  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  occurred,  that 
federal  statutes  mandate  that  the  federal  government  pay  money  damages  for 
any  breach  of  trust  under  the  statutes,  and  that  the  Court  need  not 
determine  whether  the  rules  governing  class  actions  are  satisfied  in  this 
case  because  a special  federal  statute,  which  allows  'a  group  of  Indians' 
to  bring  suit  before  the  Claims  Court,  covers  all  of  the  judgment  fund 
beneficiaries  in  the  Pembina  Chippewa's  case,"  NARF  said  in  statement 
posted  on  their  website,  adding  that  they  believe  a settlement  is  still 
possible . 

"NARF  is  hopeful  that  in  light  of  this  opinion  that  is  so  favorable  to 
the  Pembina  Chippewas,  meaningful  negotiations  between  the  parties  on  this 
case  will  resume,"  the  group  said  in  a statement.  "It  is  likely,  however, 
the  government  will  try  to  bring  at  least  a few  more  issues  to  the  Court 
before  it  seriously  considers  settlement  of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  after 
years  of  representing  the  Pembina  Chippewas  in  this  case,  NARF  is 
extremely  pleased  with  this  opinion  of  the  Court  which  allows  the  case  to 
go  forward  as  it  originally  was  filed  - for  money  damages  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  beneficiaries  to  the  Pembina  Judgment  Fund  1964  and  1980  Awards." 

NARF  was  established  in  1970  to  assist  Indian  tribes  and  individual 
tribal  members  with  legal  advice.  They  have  offices  in  Boulder,  Anchorage 
and  Washington,  D.C. 
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NAGPRA  and  scientists 

As  more  tribes  use  law  to  regain  sacred  items, 
scholars  debate  impact  on  research 
Sam  Lewin 
February  22,  2006 

The  head  of  the  program  administering  the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  the  landmark  1990  law  that  sets  a process 
for  the  return  of  sacred  items  to  Native  groups,  says  the  legislation  has 
been  a boon  to  scientists. 

A California-based  anthropologist  counters  that  the  law,  commonly  known 
by  the  acronym  NAGPRA,  has  had  the  unintentional  result  of  preventing  the 


gathering  of  information.  Elizabeth  Weiss , an  anthropology  professor  at 
San  lose  State  University,  says  she  examined  data  from  the  past  three 
decades  to  determine  how  NAGPRA  affected  research. 

"I  know  there  were  a lot  of  predictions  about  NAGPRA,  but 
standardizations  did  not  occur,  the  number  of  sites  looked  at  decreased... 
in  the  meantime,  research  in  South  America  and  Europe  by  scholars  has 
increased,  which  would  suggest  they  are  avoiding  America  because  of 
NAGPRA,"  Weiss  told  the  Native  American  Times,  saying  that  she  thought 
some  anthropologists  could  be  worried  by  the  possibility  of  "repatriation 
claims  and  complying  with  NAGPRA  taking  up  their  research." 

NAGPRA  program  administrator  Sherry  Hutt  says  other  scholars  have  come 
to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

"[Weiss'  research]  appears  to  run  contrary  to  a similar  study  done  by 
Tom  Killian  and  Tammy  Bray  at  the  Smithsonian,  which  found  an  increase  of 
study  involving  sites  within  the  United  States  since  NAGPRA  and  the 
Smithsonian  repatriation  law  were  enacted,"  Hutt  wrote  in  an  e-mail. 

Hutt  also  wrote  "a  review  of  the  inventories  submitted  in  compliance 
with  NAGPRA  reveals  that  many  of  the  human  remains  in  collections  were  not 
collected  using  scientific  methods  and  therefore  repatriation  of  those 
remains  would  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  science." 

From  a Native  American  standpoint,  NAGPRA  seems  to  be  employed  more  than 
ever  before.  Tribes  continue  to  use  the  law  to  recover  items,  and  a recent 
account  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  relayed  the  story  of  the  Bois 
Forte  Band  of  Chippewa's  attempt  to  get  back  sacred  items  of  theirs  from  a 
New  York  museum.  The  story  indicated  that  repatriation  attempts  have  risen 
in  the  past  few  years,  with  a federal  grant  allowing  poorer  tribes  to 
pursue  recovery.  The  Bois  Forte  Band  spent  several  thousands  dollars  in 
trips  to  New  York  in  their  quest  for  repatriation . 

In  January,  the  University  of  Kansas  hired  an  outside  expert  to  oversee 
the  return  of  Indian  artifacts. 

"[Anthropologist  Thomas  Foor]  has  considerable  experience  evaluating 
collections  of  Native  American  objects,"  said  the  university's  Mary  Lee 
Hummert  in  announcing  Foor's  appointment.  "He  has  also  earned  the  trust 
and  respect  of  the  many  tribes  he's  worked  with  in  and  around  Montana  on  a 
variety  of  projects." 

Those  projects  include  a study  with  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

While  saying  "NAGPRA  has  certain  benefits,"  Weiss  acknowledges  that  any 
criticism  of  a law  designed  to  protect  Native  American  remains  will  be 
controversial  in  some  quarters. 

"I  got  some  angry  e-mails  and  I think  they  had  a misunderstanding  of 
anthropology  research,"  she  said.  "There  was  an  assumption  that  I or  any 
other  anthropologist  would  want  to  unbury  remains.  I have  no  intention  of 
doing  that  and  I would  never  go  into  a cemetery  and  dig  it  up.  But  if 
something  is  uncovered  I would  rather  see  it  be  saved  than  destroyed." 

"The  accuracy  of  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Weiss,  that  archaeologists  would 
prefer  to  forgo  study  in  favor  of  retaining  the  items,  is  a matter  to  be 
examined  within  the  anthropological  community,"  Hutt  wrote  in  response. 

Native  supporters  of  NAGPRA  agree  that  the  law  is  not  perfect,  but  still 
extremely  valuable. 

"Although  NAGPRA  can  be  very  difficult  to  apply,  it  can  also  be  a very 
helpful  cultural  tool,"  Hawaiian  repatriation  activist  Edward  Ayau  said. 

Ayau  is  one  of  the  founders  of  Hui  Malama,  an  organization  that  cares 
for  the  sacred  objects,  burial  sites  and  other  remains  of  indigenous 
Hawaiian  peoples,  and  he  travels  around  the  country  speaking  to  tribes 
about  the  law. 

"We  are  an  example  of  using  NAGPRA  to  successfully  restore  things  for 
our  ancestors,"  Ayau  said  during  an  interview  to  mark  NAGPRA' s 15-year 
anniversary.  "What  is  required  is  a commitment,  hard  work  and  a really 
healthy  understanding  of  traditional  culture  and  spirituality.  There  is  a 
mechanism  to  help  restore  sacred  items,  ancestral  remains-things  that  are 
important  to  Natives  and  tribes  and  that  we  would  never  fathom  removing 
from  our  possession." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indigenous  from  Americas  unite  in  Venezuela 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  21,  2006 

Delegation  from  North  America  urges  united  struggle  at  World  Social  Forum 

CARACAS,  Venezuela  - United  by  the  common  bond  of  the  500-year  struggle 
for  indigenous  rights  in  the  Americas,  an  indigenous  delegation  from  North 
America  to  the  World  Social  Forum  joined  with  indigenous  from  Central  and 
South  America  to  demand  protection  of  indigenous  rights. 

"Once  the  people  saw  our  pictures  of  confrontation  struggles  and  heard 
the  many  stories  of  our  problems,  the  tribal  elders  got  up  and  spoke  of 
similar  problems  and  saw  that  we  were  a people  under  the  same  500-year 
struggle  to  maintain  land,  culture  and  sovereignty,"  said  Robert  Free 
Galvan,  Indian  activist  from  Seattle  and  organizer  of  the  delegation. 

"We  challenged  the  progressives  everywhere  to  work  in  their  own 
countries  to  ensure  indigenous  respect,  rights  and  self-determination,  as 
Venezuela  President  Hugo  Chavez  has  instigated." 

During  sessions  at  the  World  Social  Forum,  Sarah  lames,  Gwich'in  from 
Alaska,  spoke  of  the  battles  and  victories  to  protect  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  from  oil  exploration. 

"My  elders  have  instructed  me  to  share  the  Gwich'in  peoples'  struggles 
in  a good  way,"  said  lames,  who  left  weather  that  was  60  degrees  below 
zero  to  travel  to  Venezuela's  93-degree  climate. 

lames  and  Casey  Camp,  Ponca  Nation  from  Oklahoma,  were  asked  by  the 
Karina  and  Wayuu  women  to  participate  in  the  opening  of  the  conference  on 
women's  struggles  at  the  forum,  which  took  place  in  lanuary.  lames  and 
Camp  helped  clan  mothers  and  women  leaders  bless  the  sessions. 

Camp  spoke  on  the  industrial  environmental  damage  in  her  territory, 
where  carbon  black  production  and  oil  drilling  have  left  a dark  stain  on 
the  land  and  water  while  plumes  of  toxic  smoke  fill  the  air.  Camp  said 
Ponca  struggle  to  retain  their  rich  culture. 

During  sessions  for  indigenous,  Alex  Louie,  Okanagan  from  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  spoke  on  the  choice  for  the  future,  between 
confrontation  and  compromise  with  Canada  in  relation  to  indigenous  land 
claims  and  sovereignty. 

Galvan  focused  on  the  academic,  non-governmental  organization  and 
progressive  movements.  Galvan  said  racism  and  the  exclusion  of  indigenous 
participation  are  obvious  in  the  agendas  of  the  global  arenas. 

"Great  speeches  of  solidarity  were  delivered,  and  many  invitations  to 
their  lands  were  extended.  The  tribes  then  proceeded  to  invite  us  to  dance 
with  them  at  several  of  the  tribal  dances,"  he  said.  Tribal  members  from 
Colombia,  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  including  Yakuana,  Picaroa,  Yukuana,  Divi, 
Yaua  Mauri  and  Panare,  performed  several  dances  to  everyone's  delight. 

The  North  American  delegation  was  hosted  by  Dr.  Noly  Fernandez, 
Venezuela's  director  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  Indigenous  People,  and 
her  staff. 

Galvan  said,  "We  each  spoke  of  building  exchanges  of  visits  to  each 
others'  territories  to  promote  friendship  and  solidarity  with  each  others' 
struggles.  Several  tribal  elders  spoke  of  the  great  change  in  attitude  and 
respect  for  indigenous  peoples  during  the  presidency  of  Chavez. 

"We  were  told  stories  of  their  medicine  healers,  women  and  men,  being 
pursued  tirelessly  for  years  by  academics  from  universities  across  the 
globe  for  their  medicine  knowledge  and  to  participate  in  their  medicine 
gatherings . 

"They  told  us  the  academics  are  refused,  but  continue  to  persistently 
stalk  them,"  said  Galvan,  adding  that  the  delegation  spoke  of  the  current 


lawsuit  against  institutional  racism  at  the  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Community  Medicine  for  similar  attitudes. 

The  delegation  spoke  at  several  sessions  with  indigenous  movement 
leaders  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Colombia. 

"We  were  honored  to  speak  and  to  share  our  stories,"  Galvan  said.  "The 
need  to  build  economic,  cultural  and  solidarity  ties  between  indigenous 
people  of  [the]  north  and  south  continents  continued  to  be  repeated  by  the 
speakers . " 

The  indigenous  delegation  challenged  Brazil's  progressives  to  take 
action  concerning  the  520  Guarani  and  Kaiowa  tribes  camped  along  the  MS- 
384  highway  in  the  interior  Brazilian  state  of  Mato  Grosso  do  Sul.  The 
tribes  were  violently  evicted  from  their  traditional  lands  in  the  Nhande 
Ru  Marangatu  reservation  during  attempts  to  access  diamonds  in  other 
tribal  lands.  Brazil  made  a commitment  to  set  aside  12  million  acres  for 
tribes  back  in  1995,  but  has  set  aside  only  1 million  acres  and  continues 
to  evict  tribes  from  promised  lands,  Galvan  said. 

The  North  American  indigenous  delegation  participated  in  closing 
ceremonies,  which  included  youth  group  music  and  dance  performances  as 
well  as  demonstrations  of  Indians  histories. 

"Several  tribal  groups  shared  beautiful  dances  of  friendship,  which 
brought  the  crowds  to  their  feet,"  Galvan  said. 

Camp,  with  experience  in  the  arts  and  entertainment  industry  in  the 
United  States,  joined  lames  and  Louie  to  sing  an  American  Indian  Movement 
song  urging  the  release  of  Leonard  Peltier  and  other  political  prisoners, 
which  brought  the  crowd  to  their  feet. 

Describing  the  daily  marches,  music  and  parades  at  the  forum,  Galvan 
said,  "We  were  surrounded  by  beautiful  mountains,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
participants  crowded  the  many  sites  and  streets  with  World  Social  Forum 
activities . " 

Reflecting  on  those  days  at  the  forum,  Galvan  said  the  delegation  began 
their  stay  in  the  best  possible  way. 

"The  Karina  tribal  elders  happened  to  also  be  staying  in  the  same 
apartment,  and  on  the  second  day  were  preparing  food  for  the  100 
indigenous  [delegates]  from  the  Amazonian  and  Bolivian  provinces  arriving 
that  day  after  a 20-hour  bus  ride.  We  delivered  the  food  to  the  group 
staying  near  the  Hippo  Dome  and  housed  at  the  racetrack  dormitory  quarters. 
Our  host  gave  us  several  necklaces  and  arm  bracelets  for  our  protection 
and  welcome. 

"As  visitors,  we  had  asked  the  elders  and  any  indigenous  people  who 
wanted  to  participate,  if  we  could  speak  in  their  territories.  The  clan 
mothers  and  tribal  leaders  from  several  regions  of  Venezuela  proceeded  to 
invite  the  many  tribes  and  indigenous  peoples  that  had  traveled  to  the  WSF 
to  join  and  welcome  us  and  participate. 

"So  we  had  the  clan  elders  of  the  Karina  Tribe  and  several  of  the  Wa  po 
yu  and  Wayuu  tribes  honor  us  by  opening  our  presentation  with  prayers, 
songs  and  blessings." 
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Indian  tribe  takes  treaty  case  to  United  Nations 
Committee  has  ruled  that  U.S.  owes  response  to  Shoshone 
February  22,  2006 

RENO,  Nevada  (AP)  - An  American  Indian  tribe  is  heading  to  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  this  month  to  renew  its  claims  before  a United  Nations 
committee  that  the  U.S.  government  stole  ancestral  land,  the  tribe  said. 

"We  see  no  way  we  can  continue  internally  in  the  United  States,  so  we're 


taking  our  argument  across  the  water  to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
Nations  is  listening,"  Raymond  Yowell,  chief  of  the  Western  Shoshone 
National  Council,  told  reporters  Tuesday. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1979  that  an  1863  treaty  gave  the  U.S. 
government  trusteeship  over  tribal  lands  in  parts  of  what  are  now  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Utah  and  California. 

But  some  Shoshone  have  kept  up  the  fight,  even  after  a majority  of  their 
fellow  tribe  members  voted  to  take  a government  settlement  that  has  grown 
to  $145  million. 

The  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination  said  in 
August  2005  that  the  tribe's  argument  that  the  U.S.  policy  of  "gradual 
encroachment"  after  the  treaty  amounted  to  racism  against  an  indigenous 
people  deserved  a response  from  the  U.S.  government. 

Attorney  Robert  Hager,  who  represents  the  Western  Shoshone,  said  they 
were  leaving  this  week  for  their  second  trip  to  Geneva,  hoping  to  garner 
more  international  pressure. 

"The  U.N.  can  bring  pressure  on  the  United  States  because  of  the 
shameful  findings,"  Hager  said. 

Hager  said  the  United  States  never  established  a right  to  the  indigenous 
land  and  was  granted  only  limited  access  under  the  1863  treaty. 

A bill  signed  by  President  Bush  in  Duly  2004  gave  approval  to 
distributing  the  more  than  $145  million  in  compensation  and  interest  from 
the  1946  settlement. 

"The  tribe  twice  has  voted  decisively  in  favor  of  the  distribution," 
said  3im  Manley,  a spokesman  for  Democratic  Sen.  Harry  Reid  of  Nevada,  a 
proponent  of  the  bill  allowing  the  settlement  funds  to  be  distributed. 

"The  senator  will  continue  to  work  ...  to  assure  a fair  and  expeditious 
distribution  under  the  law." 

The  funds  have  been  held  up,  in  part  because  Yowell  has  asked  a federal 
court  to  rule  whether  members  would  be  giving  up  any  treaty  rights  if  they 
were  to  accept  the  payment. 

"Unlike  all  other  Indians,  (the  Western  Shoshone)  never  signed  a treaty 
giving  up  their  land,"  Hager  said.  "This  government  has  refused  to  accept 
the  legal  concept  of  that  treaty." 
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GAO:  Telephone  service  lacking  in  Indian  Country 
February  17,  2006 

Despite  improvements  in  bridging  the  digital  divide,  many  homes  in  India 
Country  still  lack  basic  telephone  service,  according  to  a new  report  from 
the  General  Accountability  Office. 

Nationwide,  98  percent  of  homes  are  telephone  subscribers.  But  only  69 
percent  of  American  Indian  households  in  the  lower  48  states  have  service, 
the  GAO  report  said,  citing  data  from  the  2000  Census. 

The  rate  for  Alaska  Native  households  was  somewhat  better,  at  87  percent 
But  this  was  still  below  the  national  average,  the  Congressional  review 
noted . 

Despite  the  disparities,  telephone  subscriber  rates  in  Indian  Country 
have  improved  in  the  past  decade,  the  GAO  said.  A 1995  report  from  the 
Census  Bureau  found  that  only  47  percent  of  Native  American  homes  had 
service. 

Still,  some  reservations  are  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
Only  34  percent  homes  on  the  Kickapoo  Reservation  in  Texas,  for  example. 


have  telephones. 

The  largest  reservation  in  the  U.S.  --  the  Navajo  Nation  --  also  had 
similarly  poor  service.  Only  38  percent  of  homes  had  telephones,  according 
to  the  report. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  GAO  found  that  the  Kalispel 
Reservation  in  Washington  had  100  percent  coverage.  But  only  25  Native 
communities  --  14  in  the  lower  48  and  25  in  Alaska  --  had  rates  that  were 
close  to  the  national  average  of  98  percent,  the  report  said. 

A large  number  --  57  tribes  in  the  lower  48  and  29  in  Alaska  --  had 
telephone  service  rates  greater  than  90  percent.  Examples  included  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota  (94  percent),  the  Osage 
Reservation  in  Oklahoma  (92  percent)  and  the  Flathead  Reservation  in 
Montana  (92  percent). 

A far  greater  number  --  127  Native  communities,  including  78  tribes  in 
the  lower  48  states  --  fell  in  the  81  percent  to  90  percent  range.  The 
Zuni  Reservation  in  New  Mexico  had  a 78  percent  rate,  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  had  a 75  percent  rate  and  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Reservation  in  Arizona  had  a 73  percent  rate. 

A significant  number  of  Native  communities,  62  total,  had  rates  between 
71  percent  and  80  percent.  Another  18  had  rates  between  61  percent  and  70 
percent  while  11  total  fell  below  60  percent. 

Tribal  officials  contacted  by  the  GAO  attributed  the  lack  of  widespread 
telephone  service  to  a number  of  reasons.  "The  barriers  most  often  cited 
were  the  rural,  rugged  terrain  of  tribal  lands,  and  tribes'  limited 
financial  resources,"  the  report  said. 

The  rural  and  rugged  nature  of  tribal  lands  means  bringing  telephone 
service  to  reservations  can  be  costly,  putting  tribes  at  a great 
disadvantaged,  tribal  officials  said.  Some  also  said  the  lack  of 
technically  trained  tribal  members  posed  a problem. 

A number  of  tribes,  however,  are  overcoming  these  barriers  and  are 
taking  steps  to  improve  the  situation  with  the  help  of  federal  and  private 
grants,  by  developing  their  own  telecommunication  systems  and  by  turning 
to  other  technologies,  such  as  wireless  service.  The  GAO  visited  six 
tribes  to  find  out  how  they  are  addressing  the  lack  of  telephones  on  their 
lands . 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  in  Idaho,  for  example,  used  a Rural  Utilities 
Service  grant  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  develop  a reservation- 
wide wireless  Internet  service.  "The  tribe  applied  for  an  RUS  Community 
Connect  Broadband  grant  to  purchase  and  deploy  a wireless  system  to 
provide  high-speed  Internet  access  to  all  residents  of  the  tribal  land," 
the  report  said. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  North  Carolina  partnered  with  a 
local  business  to  build  a fiber  optic  cable  network  that  serves  the 
reservation  and  surrounding  communities.  The  initiative  enables  the  tribe 
to  provide  reliable  telephone  and  Internet  service,  something  that  has 
been  lacking  in  the  area,  the  report  said. 

To  help  more  tribes,  the  GAO  recommended  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  collect  more  data  to  assess  the  technological  needs  of  Indian 
Country.  For  example,  no  one  has  ever  collected  Internet  service  rates  on 
reservations,  the  report  said. 

In  response  to  the  recommendation,  the  FCC  agreed  that  more  data  was 
needed,  but  the  agency  said  it  wasn't  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
what  types  of  data  to  collect.  So  the  GAO  recommended  Congress  direct  the 
FCC  to  take  action. 

The  report  also  recommended  a Congressional  amendment  to  address  a 
unique  situation  that  has  arisen  for  tribal  libraries  that  are  unable  to 
tap  into  certain  technology  funds  due  to  limitations  imposed  in  state  law. 

The  Telecommunications  Act  is  due  for  a major  overhaul  and  tribes  are 
working  to  ensure  it  contains  pro-tribal  provisions,  said  Doe  Garcia,  the 
new  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  Garcia  has 
taken  a personal  interest  in  the  issue  due  to  his  background  in  electrical 
engineering  and  his  long  career  in  the  technical  field. 

"In  1996,  the  Telecommunications  Act  did  not  include  specific  Indian 
language  but  we're  a step  ahead  of  the  game  this  time,"  Garcia  said 
earlier  this  month  at  the  National  Press  Club. 


"Some  people  claim  there  is  no  digital  divide/'  he  added.  "I  know  better 
and  we  all  know  better.  There  is  a big  digital  divide  and  the  legislation 
should  help  that." 

GAO  Report:  "Telecommunications:  Challenges  to  Assessing  and  Improving 
Telecommunications  For  Native  Americans  on  Tribal  Lands" 
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GAO:  Data  needed  on  American  Indian  Internet  use 

GAO  Report:  "Challenges  to  Assessing  and  Improving  Telecommunications  for  Native  Americans 
BY  Dibya  Sarkar 
February  23,  2006 

Only  69  percent  of  American  Indian  households  on  tribal  lands  in  the 
continental  United  States  have  telephones,  far  below  the  national  average. 

But  a new  report  by  the  Government  Accountability  Office  (GAO)  said 
there's  been  no  new  data  on  the  subject  since  2000  and  absolutely  no 
information  about  how  many  subscribe  to  the  Internet. 

"Without  current  subscribership  data,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  progress 
or  the  impact  of  federal  programs  to  improve  telecommunications  on  tribal 
lands,"  according  to  the  report,  which  was  released  last  week. 

GAO  investigators  identified  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  as 
the  "best  positioned"  organization  to  determine  what  additional 
telecommunication  services  data  needs  to  be  collected.  But  while  FCC 
officials,  in  responding  to  the  report,  agreed  that  more  information  is 
needed,  they  argued  other  agencies  are  better  suited  to  determine  those 
economic  and  demographic  data  needs,  the  report  states. 

The  GAO  report  indicated  Congress  should  consider  giving  the  FCC  the 
responsibility  to  determine  what  data  is  needed  and  how  it  should  be 
collected  and  provide  a report. 

The  GAO  based  the  most  current  telephone  subscribership  rate  for  tribal 
households  in  the  lower  48  states  and  Alaska  - Hawaii  does  not  have 
federally  recognized  tribes  - on  the  2000  decennial  census.  The  lower  48 
states  have  an  average  rate  of  69  percent,  while  American  Indian 
households  in  Alaskan  native  villages  have  a rate  of  87  percent.  While 
this  shows  some  progress  since  the  1990  census,  the  rates  lag  the  97.6 
percent  national  average,  according  to  the  report. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  working  on  a new  survey  to  provide  more  frequent 
data,  but  it  will  take  time  to  produce  findings  and  will  not  be  available 
until  2010.  The  bureau  does  not  collect  information  on  the  rate  of 
Internet  subscribership  and  has  not  included  such  a question  in  the  new 
survey  because  it  is  not  mandated  by  law,  the  report  states. 

In  the  meantime,  tribes  are  tapping  into  various  federal  grant  programs, 
loans  and  other  types  of  assistance,  conducting  long-range  planning  and 
establishing  private-sector  partnerships  to  improve  telephone  and  Internet 
service,  including  encouraging  wireless  providers  to  compete  with 
traditional  telecommunications  companies,  the  report  states. 

Tribes  must  overcome  several  obstacles  to  improving  such  service  on 
their  lands,  including  the  "rural,  rugged  terrain,"  which  can  increase  the 
cost  of  implementing  telecommunications  infrastructure,  the  report  states. 

Tribes  also  have  limited  financial  means,  a shortage  of  technical 
expertise  among  members  and  difficulty  obtaining  rights-of-way  to  deploy 
telecommunications  equipment  across  their  lands,  the  report  states. 

On  the  latter  issue,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  approves 
actions  including  rights-of-way  on  Indian  lands,  is  issuing  an  updated 


"Rights-of-Way  Handbook"  in  March  to  include  advanced  telecommunications 
inf rastructure,  according  to  the  GAO  report.  Several  tribes  are  also 
trying  to  streamline  the  process. 

The  report  also  said  lawmakers  should  consider  amending  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  allow  tribal  libraries  to  be  eligible  for 
federal  funds  so  they  can  get  Internet  access.  Currently,  several  tribal 
libraries  are  barred  from  such  funds  because  of  certain  federal  criteria. 
FCW.COM  is  a product  of  FCW  Media  Group. 
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Urban  health  program  funding  euthanized 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  17,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Under  President  Bush's  proposed  fiscal  year  2007  debt 
reduction  budget,  urban  Indian  health  funding  would  be  terminated  and 
patients  would  have  to  seek  health  care  through  other  federally  funded 
health  facilities. 

More  than  60  percent  of  all  American  Indians  who  live  in  urban  areas  use 
urban  Indian  health  facilities,  according  to  the  president's  budget 
information.  Those  patients  could  find  themselves  looking  for  other  health 
providers,  mostly  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Bush  budget  would  cut  the  entire  $33  million  from  urban  Indian 
health.  Federal  dollars  comprise  the  majority  of  funding  for  urban  Indian 
health  organizations  and  clinics. 

It  was  explained  in  the  budget  that  "urban  Indians  can  often  access 
other  publicly  funded  health  programs  designed  to  address  health 
disparities  in  urban  areas,  such  as  Community  Health  Centers." 

Those  centers  are  primarily  designed  to  accommodate  homeless,  migrant 
and  seasonal  workers.  The  American  Indian  population  is  not  the  primary 
target  group. 

Daniel  Hawkins  3r.,  vice  president  of  the  National  Association  for 
Community  Health  Centers,  expressed  his  concern  to  the  president  in  a Feb. 
10  letter. 

In  the  letter,  Hawkins  stated  that  the  two  organizations  serve 
complimentary  rolls  and  that  the  elimination  of  the  urban  Indian  health 
program  would  be  detrimental  to  operations  of  the  health  centers  in  those 
cities . 

He  said  the  two  organizations  serve  different  populations  in  the 
communities  and  any  increase  in  the  FY  '07  budget  for  the  community  health 
centers  would  allow  for  only  one  million  American  Indian  patients. 

Urban  Indian  health  clinics  and  programs  do  more  than  provide  primary 
health  care.  They  are  sources  of  education  on  diabetes,  heart  disease, 
alcohol  and  drugs  and  provide  personal  services. 

A diabetic  patient  who  asked  for  transportation  from  an  Omaha,  Neb., 
urban  Indian  health  clinic  was  taken  to  an  emergency  room  instead.  The 
clinic  employee  assigned  to  transport  the  patient  knew  her  and  realized 
the  woman  was  in  distress  and  needed  emergency  care.  That  comes  from 
knowing  the  patients,  said  Dr.  Donna  Polk-Primm,  executive  director  of  the 
Nebraska  Urban  Indian  Health  Coalition.  She  said  employees  at  the  clinic 
were  familiar  with  the  culture  and  also  knew  the  patients  and  their  needs 
very  well. 

American  Indian  patients  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  which  does  not  have  its 
own  urban  Indian  health  clinic,  receive  support  from  the  Omaha  clinic  with 
transportation  to  and  from  the  facility.  Transportation  is  financed  by  the 


Nebraska  coalition. 

"We  spend  two  to  three  thousand  dollars  a month,  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  that?"  Polk-Primm  asked.  The  tribes  served  in  that  area  are  the 
Winnebago  and  the  Omaha.  Polk-Primm  said  she  asked  the  tribes  for  money  to 
finance  the  transportation,  but  the  tribes  have  no  money. 

The  $33  million  cut  is  to  be  used,  as  the  budget  stated,  to  improve  the 
health  status  of  an  increasing  population  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  who  live  in  rural  areas  and  on  reservations.  The  budget  report  did 
not  provide  details  as  to  how  the  funds  would  help  or  be  spent. 

A large  American  Indian  population  resides  in  the  South  Dakota  capital 
city  of  Pierre,  where  an  urban  Indian  health  center  is  located.  A 
federally  funded  health  center  is  also  located  in  Pierre,  but  according  to 
Alan  DenOuden,  finance  director,  it  is  not  clear  if  that  clinic  will  be 
funded  after  March  1. 

The  Pierre  health  center  cooperates  with  the  UIHO  facility  and  they 
share  many  of  the  same  patients,  but  DenOuden  did  not  know  how  many 
clients  would  potentially  use  the  health  center  facility. 

The  Minneapolis  Indian  health  clinic  also  functions  as  the  community 
health  center.  If  the  proposed  budget  is  passed,  about  25  percent  of  the 
funds  for  that  clinic  would  be  cut  and  would  mean  a loss  of  12  to  13  full- 
time employees,  said  Dr.  Terril  Hart,  CEO  of  the  Indian  Health  Board  of 
Minneapolis  Inc.  He  said  he  was  working  on  contingency  plans. 

Cutting  the  budget  for  urban  Indian  health  would  undercut  the  patients' 
ability  to  access  health  centers.  Hart  said.  Of  the  some  6,000  patients 
treated  at  the  Minneapolis  clinic,  approximately  one-half  are  American 
Indian . 

Urban  Indian  health  programs  provide  culturally  based  health  services 
from  medicine  men,  and  the  health  centers  do  not,  Polk-Primm  said. 

"There  are  important  differences  in  what  we  do.  We  are  culturally 
sensitive.  If  one  of  our  patients  would  benefit  from  having  a medicine  man 
or  shaman  or  minister,  we  understand  and  will  facilitate  that  need,"  said 
Polk-Primm. 

The  Omaha  clinic  provides  services  to  the  Aberdeen  Area  tribes  in  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Iowaj  it  also  assists  the  Prairie  Band 
Potawatomi  in  Kansas. 

"The  ramifications  [of  no  funding]  are  incomprehensible,"  Polk-Primm 
said . 

Patients  may  return  to  their  reservations  for  health  care  if  they  have 
adequate  transportation  and  finances.  That  would  put  an  extra  burden  on 
the  reservation-based  IHS  service  units,  tribal  officials  said. 

Ron  Johnson,  IHS  coordinator  for  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Program  in 
Billings,  Mont.,  would  not  comment  other  than  to  say  he  was  made  aware  of 
top-level  UIHO  officers  who  were  working  on  efforts  to  keep  the  funding. 

"As  a government  employee  I have  to  support  the  president's  budget." 

In  past  budgets,  programs  were  zeroed  out,  only  to  be  resurrected  by 
congressional  action.  Urban  Indian  officials  are  also  hopeful  that  FY  '07 
will  be  the  same. 

Hart  said  he  was  not  so  optimistic  because  of  the  political  climate  and 
the  Republican  control  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  even  though  Congress  is 
usually  reluctant  to  cut  programs  in  election  years. 

An  additional  $120  million  has  been  budgeted  for  IHS  and  will  be  used 
for  rural  and  reservation  health  care.  Hart  said  urban  Indian  health 
clinics  don't  want  those  funds:  "we  just  want  what  we  had. 

"The  part  that  outrages  me  is  there  is  an  abdication  of  the  government's 
obligations,"  Hart  said. 

As  part  of  the  opening  comments  made  during  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  budget  hearing  on  Feb.  14,  Sen.  John  McCain,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  expressed  concern  about  the  lack  of  information,  data  and 
statistics  to  support  "such  a drastic  change  in  the  public  policy,"  such 
as  zeroing  out  the  urban  Indian  health  budget. 
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Lac  du  Flambeau  control  over  water  opposed  by  DNR 
The  Daily  Press 
February  23,  2006 

MADISON,  (AP)  - A pending  request  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewa  band 
for  authority  to  control  water  quality  on  its  northern  Wisconsin 
reservation  is  opposed  by  the  state  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  which 
has  also  opposed  similar  previous  requests  by  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  and 
other  tribes. 

The  DNR  said  in  notifying  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  of 
its  objections  that  the  proposed  change  has  the  potential  to  create  a 
patchwork  of  water  regulations  and  to  be  "misapplied  in  an  expansive  way 
unintended"  by  federal  law. 

Congress  passed  legislation  in  1989  permitting  tribes  to  apply  for  so- 
called  "treatment  as  a state"  status,  which  allows  them  to  set  air  and 
water  standards  on  their  reservations. 

If  granted,  the  tribe  could  set  stricter  clean  water  standards  than 
under  state  laws. 

The  EPA  is  reviewing  the  tribe's  application  and  the  deadline  for  the 
DNR  to  submit  public  comments  to  the  agency  was  Tuesday. 

According  to  Todd  Ambs,  DNR  water  administrator , hundreds  of  individuals 
and  organizations  offered  comments  on  the  tribe's  plan,  with  about  75 
percent  of  them  opposing  it. 

The  Lac  du  Flambeau  applied  for  the  authority  several  years  ago  and  it 
was  approved  - along  with  applications  from  the  Oneida  and  Menominee 
tribes,  but  the  approval  was  withdrawn  in  2000  after  the  state  sued  over 
the  decision  and  it  was  discovered  an  EPA  official  had  falsified  some 
documents . 

The  Lac  du  Flambeau  submitted  a new  application  last  October. 

Only  34  of  the  nation's  290  federally  recognized  tribes  have  obtained 
the  needed  authority  to  regulate  water  quality  on  their  reservations,  said 
Don  DeBlasio  of  the  EPA's  Midwest  region. 

The  Mole  Lake  Chippewa  band  was  granted  the  authority  in  1995  and  is  the 
only  Wisconsin  tribe  that  has  it,  which  was  granted  in  1995,  DeBlasio  said. 

Two  Chippewa  bands  in  Minnesota  also  have  the  authority. 
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lourdain  Denies  Allegations  Of  Blocking  Drug  Probe 
February  21,  2006 

(AP)  Red  Lake,  Minn.  Red  Lake  Tribal  Chairman  Floyd  lourdain  3r.  angrily 
denied  allegations  that  he  thwarted  investigations  into  drug  activities  on 
the  northern  Minnesota  reservation,  according  to  a published  report. 

The  allegations  by  a former  tribal  law  enforcement  officer,  reported 
Sunday  in  the  New  York  Times,  are  "ludicrous  . . . character  assassination 
and  slander  by  a disgruntled  former  employee"  trying  to  influence  tribal 
elections  in  May,  lourdain  told  the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis  in  a story 
published  on  Tuesday.  lourdain  said  he  will  seek  another  term  as  chairman. 


Clifford  Martell,  a former  police  investigator  at  Red  Lake,  accused 
Dourdain  of  hampering  investigations  of  relatives,  friends  and  political 
associates,  according  to  the  Times  report  on  burgeoning  drug  trafficking 
on  American  Indian  reservations. 

Martell  said  he  was  fired  for  clashing  with  tribal  authorities  over 
investigations . 

Martell  and  two  other  former  officers  told  the  Times  that  their  anti- 
drug activities  also  had  been  hindered  by  fellow  cops  and  court  officials. 

"The  statements  by  this  ex-cop  Martell  are  absolutely  absurd,"  Dourdain 
said.  "I  challenge  anyone  to  come  forward  with  any  evidence  they  have  that 
I hindered  law  enforcement  in  any  way  on  this  reservation.  I've  encouraged 
a more  aggressive  and  effective  police  force.  When  I was  elected  (in  2004) 
I encouraged  that." 

Martell  was  fired  in  Duly  2005  while  he  was  a member  of  a joint  task 
force  involving  the  FBI,  Red  Lake  and  two  other  reservations,  area 
sheriff's  offices  and  other  agencies.  Red  Lake  has  since  pulled  out  of  the 
arrangement,  with  Dourdain  maintaining  that  the  tribe's  involvement 
threatened  Red  Lake's  sovereignty. 

In  an  incident  that  led  to  his  firing  on  the  same  day,  Martell  "was 
found  to  be  enforcing  state  law"  on  the  closed  reservation,  Dourdain  said. 
Federal  authorities  have  jurisdiction  over  felony  crimes  at  Red  Lake  but 
state  law  does  not  apply. 

"He  was  accompanying  an  FBI  agent  out  of  Bemidji  attempting  to  execute  a 
state  court  order"  in  a custody  matter,  the  chairman  said.  "They  were  both 
out  of  their  jurisdiction.  ...  It  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  drugs. 

Tribal  attorneys  are  working  on  a new  task  force  agreement  that  would 
not  intrude  on  Red  Lake's  sovereignty,  he  said. 

"We  want  to  deal  with  crime  on  the  reservation,"  Dourdain  said.  "It  will 
require  a certain  amount  of  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and  tribes, 
and  we're  open  to  that.  We  don't  want  to  be  an  island  left  alone." 

The  reservation's  main  hindrance  to  fighting  drugs  is  not  official 
interference  but  lack  of  funding,  Dourdain  said. 
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Nation  asks  BIA  to  fund  seismic  study 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
February  21,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  plans  to  seek  $209,934  in  funding  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  fund  two  seismic  survey  projects  on  trust 
lands  in  San  Duan  County,  Utah. 

George  Arthur,  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Resources  Committee  and 
prime  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  said  the  studies  are  being  sought  for 
two  areas  that  have  routinely  been  producing  oil  and  gas. 

"We're  looking  to  see  if  there's  adequate  data  that  could  reflect 
whether  or  not  there's  sufficient  resources  to  expand  on  any  of  the  oil 
and  gas  activities,"  he  said. 

The  request  is  being  submitted  to  BIA  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Minerals 
Department  and  Navajo  Nation  Oil  and  Gas  Co.  Inc.  for  a 3D  seismic  survey 
in  the  Aneth  Unit  area  and  the  Greater  Aneth  Field,  north  of  the  San  Duan 
River  near  Montezuma  Creek. 

NNOGC  has  a working  interest  in  the  unit  and  will  participate  at  a 25 
percent  level  of  interest  with  Resolute  Resources,  operator  of  the  unit. 
Environmental  and  archaeological  surveys  of  the  study  area,  required  prior 


to  seismic  survey,  already  are  in  progress. 

"The  idea  is  to  find  out  if  there's  adequate  supply  that  could  be 
further  explored,"  Arthur  said.  "The  way  I understand  it  is  that  when  you 
have  a well,  most  general  practices  are  that  they  get  to  a certain  point 
and  people  walk  away  from  it. 

"In  this  case,  we  want  to  know  on  this  particular  well  where  normally 
people  would  walk  away,  knowing  the  technology  that  exists  now,  whether  we 
can  go  to  it  and  expand  on  the  extraction  of  the  resources,"  he  said. 

According  to  the  legislation,  there  has  been  no  exploration  drilling 
activity  in  the  area  since  1993.  "This  survey  will  be  the  first  step  in 
the  realization  of  the  additional  undiscovered  oil  and  gas  potential  of 
the  Navajo  Nation,"  the  funding  request  states. 

"The  most  recent  oil  and  gas  exploration  on  the  Reservation  in 
southeastern  Utah  added  to  the  reserves  and  the  life  of  the  Nation's 
production,  and  indicated  the  potential  for  additional  discoveries." 

The  Minerals  Department/NNOGC  request  states  that  the  proposed  project 
is  essential  for  the  Nation  to  enhance  its  oil  and  gas  reserves  which  have 
declined  at  a rate  greater  than  10  percent  over  the  last  three  years.  The 
decline  has  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  use  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
crude  oil  recovery  methods. 

Oil  and  gas  have  been  produced  in  the  Paradox  Basin  in  southeastern  Utah 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  since  1956  when  the  Greater  Aneth  Field  was 
discovered.  As  of  2001,  the  giant  oil  field  had  produced  420  million 
barrels  of  oil  and  370  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  Navajo  Nation  is  requesting  the  grant  of  $209,934  to  fund  NNOGC's  25 
percent  acquisition  costs  of  the  3D  seismic  program.  Data  acquired  from 
the  survey  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  interpreting  and  mapping 
prospective  underground  hydrocarbon  bearing  zones. 

According  to  the  proposal,  the  3D  program  will  cover  about  42  square 
miles.  Dawson  Geophysical  has  been  selected  as  the  acquisitions  contractor 
using  helicopter  support,  shot  hole  drilling,  and  a quality  control 
supervisor.  Processing  of  the  seismic  data  will  be  contracted  to  a 
professional  outside  seismic  entity. 

Arthur  said  Aneth  Delegate  Mark  Maryboy  was  concerned  "that  there  was 
going  to  be  a renewal  of  oil  and  gas  activities,  including  flaring  and  all 
this  stuff.  But  that's  not  what  it's  going  to  do.  I think  they  can  do  it 
basically  by  satellite. 

"There's  oil  and  gas  activity  there  right  now.  As  far  as  I know  these 
would  be  existing  oil  wells  that  are  already  producing,"  he  said. 

The  3D  data  will  be  mapped  and  evaluated  by  technical  staff  at  NNOGC  at 
no  cost  to  the  BIA.  NNOGC  also  will  be  responsible  for  100  percent  of  the 
drilling  costs. 

"The  overall  goal  of  the  project  is  to  bring  the  leads  up  to  a drillable 
prospect  standard  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  dry  holes  either  in  the 
exploration  or  developmental  stages.  This  is  of  direct  interest  to  the 
Navajo  Nation,"  the  proposal  states. 

If  the  exploration  effort  is  successful,  the  Nation  would  benefit  from 
increased  royalty  revenue  and  the  dividends  paid  to  the  Navajo  Nation  as 
100  percent  stockholder  in  NNOGC. 

A second  benefit  would  be  "the  renewed  industry  interest  in  exploration 
on  Navajo  Nation  lands,"  according  to  the  proposal.  The  third  benefit 
would  be  the  creation  of  employment  opportunities  within  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  proposal  states  that  the  results  could  indicate  the  need  for 
additional  seismic  study  at  a later  time  to  define  the  potential  of 
remaining  acreage  in  the  Echo  House  Mesa  project  area. 

All  data,  conclusions  and  interpretations  resulting  from  the  project 
will  be  kept  confidential.  The  Navajo  Minerals  Department  proposes  that 
the  BIA  office  in  Lakewood,  Colo.,  store  the  seismic  data  when  processing 
is  complete,  and  that  all  information  be  considered  proprietary. 
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Montana  tribes  awarded  economic  development  funds 
From  Staff  and  Wire  Reports 
February  21,  2006 

Two  Montana  tribes  received  Indian  Country  Economic  Development  funds 
from  the  state  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Little  Shell  Tribe  received  $50,000.  The  tribe  in  Great  Falls  plans 
to  use  the  money  to  support  a feasibility  study,  grant  writing  for 
potential  support  and  the  creation  of  a business  plan  for  a tribal  capitol 
and  a visitor  center. 

Tribal  Vice  President  lames  Parker  Shield  said  a tribal  capitol  will  be 
a point  of  contact  and  pride  for  the  Little  Shell  people. 

"This  will  also  add  another  tourism  attraction  to  the  local  economy," 
Shield  said. 

The  Little  Shell  have  been  fighting  for  more  than  a century  to  prove 
their  legitimacy  as  a tribe  and  to  win  federal  recognition  and  land  for  a 
headquarters  near  Great  Falls. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  also  received  $50,000  to 
support  the  purchase  of  equipment  at  the  tribally  owned  Flathead  Stickers 
and  Lathe  Plant. 

The  equipment  will  allow  the  plant  to  make  better  use  of  forest  slash 
piles  and  designated  thinning  blocks,  reduce  fire  potential  and  salvage 
otherwise  unsalvageable  raw  product.  It  also  will  provide  tribal  welfare 
recipients  with  more  diversified  training  opportunities. 

The  funds  have  been  available  to  tribes  since  Oct.  1.  Department 
officials  have  awarded  six  grants  in  that  time. 

The  grants  are  typically  a small  part  of  a larger  tribal  project  that 
may  have  a significant  impact  on  a tribe's  larger  economic  growth  and 
development . 
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Cayuga  land  claim  heads  toward  Supreme  Court 
February  21,  2006 

The  Bush  administration  is  asking  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  reinstate  the 
Cayuga  land  claim  in  hopes  of  protecting  more  tribes  from  seeing  their 
cases  dismissed. 

In  a petition  filed  earlier  this  month,  the  Department  of  Dustice  called 
on  the  justices  to  reaffirm  the  right  of  tribes  to  seek  redress  for  stolen 
lands.  Government  lawyers  said  cases  across  the  country  could  be  thrown 
out  of  court  unless  the  high  court  revives  the  claim  filed  by  the  Cayuga 
Nation  of  New  York  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

"In  the  Trade  and  Intercourse  Acts  and  the  Treaty  of  Canandaigua,  the 
United  States  committed  the  nation  to  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
Cayugas  and  other  New  York  Indian  Nations  in  their  lands,"  the  brief 
stated.  "This  court  should  ensure  that  the  United  States  is  able  to  honor 
that  commitment  by  affording  some  measure  of  recompense  for  New  York's 
clear  violation  of  that  undertaking." 

The  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a 2-1  decision  last  Dune,  held  that 
the  Cayuga  tribes  waited  too  long  to  file  their  lawsuit.  The  ruling  was 


based  on  an  expansive  interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court's  March  30,  2005, 
opinion  in  Sherrill  v.  Oneida  Nation,  another  New  York  case. 

By  an  8-1  vote  in  Sherrill,  the  justices  ruled  that  the  Oneida  Nation 
has  to  go  through  the  land-into-trust  process  before  asserting  sovereign 
rights  on  land  covered  by  the  Treaty  of  Canandaigua.  The  court  said  it 
would  be  too  "disruptive"  to  remove  the  land  from  local  and  state 
jurisdiction  without  analyzing  the  impact  on  the  community. 

Although  the  high  court  was  careful  to  note  that  its  ruling  didn't 
"disturb"  the  Oneida  Nation's  right  to  seek  remedy  for  stolen  lands,  the 
2nd  Circuit  nonetheless  said  Sherrill  "dramatically  altered  the  legal 
landscape"  of  tribal  land  claims.  Government  lawyers  argue  that  such  an 
interpretation  needs  to  be  corrected  in  order  to  protect  more  tribes  from 
suffering  the  same  fate  as  the  Cayugas. 

"The  decision  below  deprives  the  Cayugas  and  similarly-situated  tribes 
of  any  remedy  for  the  state's  unlawful  acquisition  of  their  lands  and 
renders  superfluous  the  protracted  litigation  that  was  the  natural  and 
foreseeable  consequence  of  this  court's  earlier  ruling,  the  brief  stated, 
referring  to  the  Supreme  Court's  1985  decision  that  allowed  the  Oneida 
claim  to  be  pursued. 

Several  tribes  indeed  face  defeat  if  other  courts  take  the  same  position 
as  the  2nd  Circuit.  In  the  3rd  Circuit,  a federal  judge  dismissed  the 
Delaware  Nation  of  Oklahoma's  bid  to  reclaim  rights  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
tribe's  ancestral  home.  Land  claims  pending  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Colorado 
and  Michigan  could  also  be  thrown  out  of  court. 

For  that  reason,  the  Cayuga  claim  is  drawing  interest  as  it  heads 
toward  the  Supreme  Court.  The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  through  their  joint  Tribal  Supreme  Court 
Project,  are  closely  monitoring  the  case  and  plan  to  take  part  in  it. 

"I  think  a lot  of  tribes  have  an  interest  in  this  case,"  John  Dossett, 
NCAI's  general  counsel,  said  last  November.  "The  legal  doctrine  of  'it's 
been  a long  time'  is  not  a good  legal  doctrine  for  tribes." 

The  Cayuga  tribes  were  awarded  $247  million  for  64,000  acres  stolen  from 
by  the  state  of  New  York,  The  2nd  Circuit,  despite  throwing  out  the  award, 
acknowledged  that  the  land  was  taken  without  federal  approval  in  violation 
of  federal  law. 

The  tribes,  like  the  Oneida  Nation,  have  repurchased  land  covered  by  the 
Treaty  of  Canandaigua  but  they  have  since  agreed  to  pay  property  taxes  to 
local  counties  rather  than  risk  foreclosure.  The  Cayuga  Nation  also  has 
filed  an  application  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  have  its 
properties  taken  into  trust. 

The  tribes  filed  their  petition  earlier  this  month  along  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  one.  A response  from  the  New  York  defendants  is  due 
March  8,  after  which  the  court  will  determine  whether  to  take  the  case. 

Participating  in  the  discussions  will  be  new  Chief  Justice  John  G. 

Roberts  and  new  associate  Justice  Samuel  A.  Alito.  Roberts,  who  was 
confirmed  last  September,  has  already  heard  and  decided  one  Indian  law 
case,  a state  tax  dispute  that  went  against  the  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi 
Nation  of  Kansas. 

Roberts  has  had  significant  experience  in  Indian  law,  having  argued  two 
major  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Alito  was  a judge  on  the  3rd  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  hasn't  heard  any  Indian  law  cases  due  to  the  lack 
of  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  region.  The  Delaware  claim  is  the 
first  such  case  before  the  court. 
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Taxes  on  Native  American  stores  put  off  again 
Yancey  Roy 
Albany  bureau 
February  23,  2006 

ALBANY  - There's  almost  no  chance  the  Pataki  administration  will  begin 
collecting  taxes  on  tobacco  and  gasoline  from  Native  American  merchants 
come  March  1,  defying  the  state  Legislature  once  again. 

And  with  this  latest  delay,  some  lawmakers  and  anti-smoking  activists 
are  convinced  that  Gov.  George  Pataki  will  stall  the  issue  until  he  leaves 
office  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

"My  estimate  is  they're  going  to  simply  ignore  the  law  and  ride  it  out 
until  the  end  of  the  governor's  term,"  said  Russell  Sciandra,  director  of 
the  Center  for  a Tobacco  Free  New  York.  "And  everyone  I've  talked  to  seems 
to  feel  the  same  way." 

This  week,  state  Tax  Commissioner  Andrew  Eristoff  told  a legislative 
panel  the  agency  would  not  collect  the  taxes  on  March  1 as  required, 
largely  because  the  administration  wants  lawmakers  to  consider  its  idea  to 
delay  implementation  by  one  year.  Pataki  is  stepping  down  Dec.  31, 
declining  to  run  for  a fourth  term. 

The  administration's  postponement  frustrated  the  Legislature's  chief 
anti-smoking  advocate. 

"It's  a bit  disingenuous  for  you  to  say  you  can't  enforce  the  law 
because  we're  considering  changing  it,"  Assemblyman  Pete  Grannis,  D- 
Manhattan,  told  Eristoff. 

In  a later  interview,  Grannis  said,  "If  their  approach  is  'we're  going 
to  ignore  it, ' then  what  can  be  done  to  force  a commissioner  to  obey  the 
law?  You  can  try  a public  relations  campaign  . . . outlining  how  many 
teachers  this  pays  for,  for  example.  But  that's  a means  of  embarrassment 
and  maybe  the  administration  is  beyond  embarrassment  in  their  swan-song 
year. " 

The  long-running  tax  issue  is  no  small  matter:  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  at  stake.  On  one  side  are  convenience  stores  that  compete  with 
reservation  stores  and  state  legislators  who  view  the  taxes  as  a way  of 
helping  to  pay  for  the  state  budget,  Joining  them  are  anti-smoking  groups 
that  want  to  see  cigarettes  made  more  expensive. 

On  the  other  are  customers  who  enjoy  cheaper  prices  and  Native  American 
tribes  that  insist  the  law  would  intrude  on  their  sovereignty. 

"The  Seneca  people  commend  Gov.  Pataki  for  his  consistent  position 
recognizing  and  respecting  the  unique,  sovereign  status  of  the  Seneca 
Nation,"  Seneca  President  Barry  E.  Snyder  Dr.  said  in  a statement  a day 
after  the  administration  said  it  would  not  collect  the  taxes  on  March  1. 
"At  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  be  amazed  that  the  New  York  state 
Legislature  persists  with  the  debate  about  sales  tax  collection  on  Seneca 
territories  when  federal  laws  and  treaties  are  clear." 

The  Department  of  Taxation  and  Finance  is  recommending  against  a March  1 
start  date  because  the  agency  is  asking  lawmakers  to  give  the  governor 
more  power  to  negotiate  agreements  with  Indian  nations,  without  having  to 
seek  legislative  approval,  spokesman  Tom  Bergin  said.  The  Legislature  is 
also  being  asked  to  consider  an  Indian  export  decal  system  to  track  sales 
of  cigarettes  out  of  state,  he  said. 

"As  a matter  of  practical  administration,  we  think  it  would  be  premature 
to  begin  implementing  March  1,  at  the  same  time  the  Legislature  is 
reviewing  the  substantive  changes  to  the  law,"  he  said. 

A state  Senate  report  figured  New  York  could  reap  $1  billion  from  the 
tax  collections,  though  others  have  estimated  less  than  half  that.  The 
state's  per-pack  tax  on  cigarettes  is  $1.50j  it  charges  about  29  cents  in 
taxes  per  gallon  of  gasoline.  Pataki  in  January  proposed  increasing  the 
cigarette  tax  by  an  extra  dollar  a pack. 

Courts  have  ruled  that  states  can  impose  taxes  on  sales  by  Indian-run 
stores  to  non-Indians.  The  state  could  do  so  by  collecting  tax  payments 
from  cigarette  distributors . Reservation  stores  would  then  raise  prices, 
but  Native  American  customers  would  be  eligible  for  rebates,  legislators 
said . 

Tribes  think  they  are  being  made  scapegoats  for  New  York's  sales  tax 
losses  on  cigarettes. 


"The  majority  of  the  losses  are  coming  from  Internet  sales,  bootlegging 
and  out-of-state  sales,"  said  Mark  Emery,  spokesman  for  the  New  York 
Oneidas,  who  have  a reservation  west  of  Utica.  "The  reservations  are  not 
located  near  population  centers.  They  are  generally  located  in  rural  areas. 
So  we  don't  think  the  majority  of  loss  is  coming  from  reservations." 

When  Pataki  raised  the  sales-tax  issue  in  1997,  about  1,000  members  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  burned  tires  and  shut  down  the  state  Thruway  between 
Hamburg  and  Silver  Creek  south  of  Buffalo.  There  was  a melee,  triggering 
the  arrest  of  11  people.  The  issue  faded  away. 

Pataki  may  still  want  to  "avoid  front-page  news  with  another  flareup, " 
Grannis  said.  The  governor  is  exploring  a 2008  presidential  run. 

The  issue  was  revived  in  2003  amid  the  recession.  Faced  with  a $12 
billion  budget  gap,  legislators  threaded  together  a hodgepodge  of  tax,  fee 
and  tuition  hikes,  sold  off  a good  portion  of  the  state's  share  of  a 
national  tobacco  settlement,  borrowed  heavily  and  expanded  gambling. 

They  also  banked  on  collecting  $164  million  in  taxes  from  sales  at 
Indian  reservations,  primarily  on  cigarettes  and  gasoline.  But  collections 
never  began. 

Every  year  since,  legislators  have  called  for  collecting  the  tax  and 
Pataki  has  ignored  them.  Last  year,  legislators  included  it  in  the  budget 
with  the  provision  that  the  state  begin  collecting  on  March  1. 

"The  Legislature,  we  make  the  laws.  The  executive  branch  is  supposed  to 
implement  and  enforce  them,"  said  Sen.  Raymond  Meier,  R-Western,  Oneida 
County. 

Pataki  officials  have  repeatedly  said  they  want  to  address  the  issue 
through  "cooperation,  not  confrontation."  They  have  tried  to  negotiate 
"parity"  deals  in  which  tribes  would  voluntarily  raise  the  prices  of  gas 
and  cigarettes  to  match  what  nearby  non-Indian  stores  charge  - without 
paying  taxes  to  the  state.  But  tentative  agreements  - sometimes  included 
as  part  of  a way  to  settle  longstanding  Indian  land-claim  lawsuits  and 
open  Indian-run  casinos  - have  always  fallen  through. 

The  latest  delay  was  all  too  familiar  to  convenience  store  owners. 

"We  have  the  governor  once  again  using  his  delay  tactics  and  dog-ate-my- 
homework  excuses  for  not  enforcing  (the)  law,"  said  lames  Calvin, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Convenience  Stores. 

Yet  he's  not  convinced  that  the  issue  is  dead  this  year. 

"We  don't  have  any  doubt  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  taxes  on  sales 
to  non-Indians  are  going  to  be  collected  by  New  York,"  Calvin  said.  "The 
question  is:  How  soon?" 

YROY@Gannett . com 

Includes  reporting  by  Albany  bureau  writer  Cara  Matthews 
and  Albany  bureau  chief  lay  Gallagher. 
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State  recoups  much  of  Catawba  pact  money 
By  1AMES  T.  HAMMOND 
Staff  Writer 
February  21,  2006 

South  Carolina  state  government  has  recovered  three-quarters  of  the  money 
it  contributed  to  the  Catawba  land  settlement  in  York  County. 

The  state  has  received  75  percent  of  the  $12.5  million  it  paid  into  the 
state-and-federal  $50  million  settlement. 

The  settlement  recognized  the  Catawba  Indian  tribe  and  ended  the  cloud 
over  ownership  of  144,000  acres  of  York  County  land  a decade  ago. 


Through  the  close  of  the  financial  year  that  ended  Dune  30,  the  state 
Department  of  Revenue  had  collected  $9.5  million  through  the  10  percent 
tax  levied  by  the  state  on  the  Catawba  tribe's  bingo  gambling  operations 
on  its  reservation  in  York  County. 

Day  Bender,  attorney  for  the  Catawba  tribe,  said  that  since  the  state 
gets  its  share  based  upon  the  gross  revenue,  and  the  tribe  must  pay 
expenses  to  operate  the  bingo  games,  the  state  might  well  have  netted  more 
money  on  the  games  than  has  the  tribe. 

Bender  criticized  the  General  Assembly  for  obstructing  the  tribe's 
efforts  to  set  up  a second  bingo  operation  in  Santee,  a right  the  tribe  is 
guaranteed  in  the  settlement  agreement.  The  pact  provides  that  the  tribe 
may  have  one  bingo  operation  on  its  reservation,  and  another  at  a second 
location  in  the  state  with  the  local  government's  consent. 

The  state  has  been  collecting  the  bingo  tax  since  1998,  in  annual  sums 
ranging  from  $837,664  to  $1.5  million.  Catawba  bingo  revenues  have  been 
declining  since  South  Carolina  began  operating  a statewide  lottery,  a 
competition  with  Indian  gambling  operations  that  Bender  described  as 
"hypocritical"  and  unfair. 

Bender  is  a Columbia  attorney  who  specializes  in  media  law  and  First 
Amendment  issues.  Among  his  clients  are  The  State  newspaper  and  the  South 
Carolina  Press  Association.  The  State  is  a member  of  the  press  association. 

State  Sen.  Wes  Hayes,  R-York,  helped  negotiate  the  Catawba  settlement. 

He  said  the  state  has  done  everything  it  promised  to  do  in  the  settlement. 

"It  was  understood  when  we  gave  them  the  two  big  bingo  operations,  that 
there  would  be  a tax,"  Hayes  said. 

"We  didn't  guarantee  them  that  they  would  make  a profit.  We  didn't  say 
we  would  never  create  a state-run  lottery,"  Hayes  said. 

Hayes  also  said  that  while  the  state  guaranteed  the  tribe  a second  bingo 
venue  somewhere  in  the  state,  it  did  not  guarantee  them  the  right  to 
establish  a large-scale  casino  featuring  video-gambling  machines  with  a 
bingo  theme. 

"They  know  they  have  to  change  the  law  to  get  what  they  want  in  Santee. 

I oppose  the  casino,"  Hayes  said. 

Bender  maintains  that  the  settlement  agreement  guarantees  the  tribe 
economic  self-sufficiency,  and  that  the  right  to  expand  their  gambling 
operations  is  essential  to  achieve  that  independence.  He  also  said  that 
while  the  settlement  does  not  set  a date  for  the  bingo  tax  to  end,  that 
should  be  re-negotiated  to  eliminate  the  tax  once  the  state  has  recouped 
the  $12.5  million  it  contributed  to  the  settlement. 

"The  state  got  a pretty  good  deal  (in  ending  the  Catawbas'  claim  to 
144,,000  acres  of  York  County  land),  especially  since  the  federal 
government  picked  up  most  of  the  settlement  cost,"  Bender  said.  "I  think 
most  people  forget  what  an  impediment  that  land  claim  was  in  York  County 
in  the  1980s." 

Hayes  said  he  opposes  ending  the  tax  because  it  is  tied  to  the  cost  of 
regulating  the  Indian  gambling  business,  not  recouping  the  settlement 
money. 
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USFS  responds  to  Blackfeet  concerns 
People  and  Places  Associated  Press 
February  21,  2006 

GREAT  FALLS  - The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  agreed  to  split  up  a proposed 
travel  plan  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  and  spend  more  time  analyzing  an 


area  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe  says  is  sacred. 

Early  last  summer,  the  agency  issued  a draft  travel  plan  containing  five 
options  for  the  392,000-acre  Front,  a rugged  and  wildlife-rich  swath  of 
country  south  of  Glacier  National  Park  where  the  mountains  meet  the  plains 
One  option  would  make  no  changes  in  existing  regulations,  an  option  the 
Forest  Service  legally  had  to  include.  The  four  other  alternatives  range 
from  no  motorized  travel  to  use  of  trails  separating  motorized  users  of 
the  Front  from  people  moving  about  on  foot  or  horseback. 

The  plan  covers  forest  land  in  Glacier,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Teton  and 
Pondera  counties,  but  does  not  include  designated  wilderness  areas. 

An  option  worked  out  in  conjunction  with  the  Blackfeet  tribal  government 
would  ban  motorized  travel  in  the  Badger-Two  Medicine  area,  an  important 
historical,  cultural  and  religious  site  for  the  tribe. 

The  Badger-Two  Medicine  is  also  one  of  the  more  popular  areas  along  the 
Front  for  motorized  use. 

The  Forest  Service  expects  to  decide  on  a travel  plan  by  the  end  of 
March,  but  that  decision  will  not  include  the  Badger-Two  Medicine  area, 
according  to  Forest  Service  travel  planner  Dick  Schwecke. 

"The  forest  supervisor  is  talking  with  the  tribe  to  see  if  there  are 
more  options,"  he  said. 

William  "Allen"  Talks  About,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business 
Council,  said  the  Forest  Service  recognizes  the  tribe's  concerns  about  the 
area  and  is  respecting  its  request  for  additional  analysis. 

The  tribe  has  offered  to  co-manage  the  area  to  enforce  travel 
restrictions,  he  said. 

"This  is  one  of  the  last  pristine  places,  and  it  is  our  sacred  hunting 
ground,"  Talks  About  said. 

Splitting  the  Front  into  two  sections  has  created  some  complications, 
Schwecke  said.  Information  in  the  draft  proposal  covers  roads  and  trails 
throughout  the  Front,  so  officials  had  to  revise  the  analysis  to  examine 
road  systems  in  the  two  areas. 

"We  have  to  show  just  what  exists  in  the  southern  two-thirds,"  Schwecke 
said . 

The  management  plan  currently  in  place  restricts  motorized  travel  to  a 
system  of  designated  routes. 
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Cheyenne  Water  Project  Gets  Grant 
February  21,  2006 

A federal  grant  is  being  awarded  to  help  pay  for  an  emergency  intake  to 
get  water  to  14,000  people  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation. 

USDA  Rural  Development  is  awarding  3.3  million  dollars  to  a rural  water 
system  on  the  reservation.  It  will  be  part  of  a 16  million-dollar  funding 
package. 

Tribal  official  Wayne  Ducheneaux  says  the  tribe  has  no  other  way  of 
getting  water  the  14,000  people  who  get  water  through  the  system. 

Officials  say  six  years  of  drought  threatens  to  expose  the  water  intake 
for  the  rural  water  system.  Officials  think  the  water  level  will  fall 
below  the  intake  level  within  six  months. 

Ducheneaux  says  if  the  intake  isn't  extended,  the  water  supply  will  stop 

The  grant  will  be  added  to  money  from  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  state,  the  Indian  Flealth  Service,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other 
sources . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  honors  elders'  legacy 
By  SEAN  GONSALVES 
STAFF  WRITER 
February  20,  2006 

MASHPEE  - The  venerated  role  of  elders  among  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  is 
evident  immediately  upon  entering  the  tribal  council  office. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  front  door  is  a plaque  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  eight  tribal  elders  who  have  died  since  1999.  And  photographs  of  the 
elders  adorn  the  walls  in  the  council's  small  dining  and  meeting  room. 

"We  venerate  our  elders  because  of  their  life  experience,  they  have  more 
insight  and  vision,"  says  tribal  council  chairman  Glenn  Marshall,  an  elder 
now  himself. 

Soon  there  will  be  six  new  names  added  to  the  plaque,  representing  the 
honored  elders  who  died  in  2005. 

Their  deaths,  and  the  deaths  of  a number  of  key  elders  over  the  past 
five  years,  have  been  particularly  untimely,  coming  just  before  a decision 
on  the  tribe's  petition  for  federal  recognition  is  reached. 

As  he  talked  about  the  significance  that  elders  have  within  the  tribe, 
he  pointed  to  the  pictures  of  those  who  will  never  get  to  hear  whether  or 
not  their  fight  for  federal  recognition  will  end  in  victory. 

Tribal  elders  provide  spiritual  guidance  and  play  an  official  role  in 
governing  the  tribe. 

The  remaining  elders  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  hear  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  decision  on  the  tribe's  federal  recognition  petition.  A 
preliminary  finding  is  due  by  March  31,  with  a final  determination  slated 
for  March  2007. 

Recent  deaths  difficult 

While  all  elders  - tribal  members  55  and  over  - are  given  an  elevated 
status  within  tribe,  the  recent  deaths,  including  that  of  longtime  tribal 
genealogist  Hazel  Oakley  in  1999,  have  been  particularly  painful,  as 
tribe's  history  is  being  scrutinized  by  the  BIA.  There  are  currently  1,468 
tribal  members,  including  360  elders. 

"It's  sad.  So  many  have  passed  away.  I hope  I can  live  long  enough  to 
see  it,"  said  Pete  Fermino,  a 68-year-old  tribal  elder  whose  uncle  and 
fellow  elder,  Clinton  Haynes,  died  in  December. 

"It,"  for  Fermino  and  others,  is  federal  recognition  as  a tribe.  The 
petition  was  first  filed  with  the  BIA's  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment 
in  1975  when  Fermino  was  37,  long  before  he  approached  tribal  elderhood. 

The  first-hand  accounts  of  tribal  elders  who  saw  Mashpee  transform  from 
an  all-Wampanoag  town  to  the  fastest-growing  town  on  Cape  Cod  - home  to  15, 
000  year  round,  nontribal  residents  today  - is  crucial,  Marshall  said. 

"The  knowledge  they  have  in  their  heads  and  hearts  came  from  decades  of 
being  taught  by  our  grandparents  and  great-grandparents . " 

That  knowledge  is  of  particular  interest  to  BIA  researchers.  Included  in 
the  tribe's  voluminous  petition  - contained  in  dozens  of  boxes  in  the 
BIA's  Washington  D.C.  offices  - are  the  oral  history  accounts  of  several 
tribe  members  who  are  now  dead. 

Last  month  a BIA  anthropologist  came  to  Mashpee  to  conduct  a field  visit 
in  which  she  interviewed  27  tribe  members,  seeking  to  corroborate 
information  included  in  the  petition.  But  some  tribe  members,  like  the 
late  Hazel  Oakley  who  was  interviewed  in  2000  by  a former  BIA  researcher, 
are  no  longer  around  for  new  interviews. 


Elders  are  confident 

Marshall  said  he  is  confident  the  BIA  will  rule  favorably,  based  on  the 
massive  amount  of  historical,  genealogical  and  political  records  Bureau 
researchers  are  now  analyzing. 

Also  confident  in  the  petition  is  tribal  elder  Pete  Pells. 

"It's  frustrating  not  having  an  answer  (on  the  petition)  yet  and  every 
time  someone  asks  me  about  it,  the  first  thing  they  ask  is:  'When  are  you 
going  to  get  a casino?"'  said  Pells.  "That's  the  last  thing  on  our  mind. 

We  need  education,  health  and  housing  services.  You  can  hardly  afford  to 
live  on  the  Cape  anymore,"  he  said.  He  pointed  out  the  petition  for 
federal  recognition  was  filed  15  years  before  the  1988  Indian  Gaming  Act 
was  enacted. 

Marshall  points  to  the  decade-long  delay  on  the  tribe's  petition  and  the 
loss  of  an  appellate  court  case  that  would  have  ordered  the  BIA  to  speed 
the  review  of  the  Mashpee  petition  as  reason  why  he  sought  ways  to  access 
influential  legislators  through  lobbyists. 

His  effort  paid  off,  gaining  tribal  leaders  access  in  2003  to  powerful 
congressmen  who  later  wrote  to  the  Interior  Department,  which  oversees  the 
BIA.  The  letters  urged  officials  to  speed  the  review  of  the  Mashpee 
petition . 

One  letter,  written  in  October  2003  by  Deputy  Whip  U.S.  Rep.  3ohn 
Doolittle,  R-Calif.,  and  sent  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  spoke  of 
the  Mashpee  elders  in  particular. 

"These  delays  have  caused  anguish  among  the  tribe's  elders,  many  of  whom 
have  not  lived  to  see  their  petition  fully  evaluated,"  Doolittle  wrote. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Cape  Cod  Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Census  report  offers  insight  into  Native  American  life  today 
Contains  stats  on  tribal  membership,  education,  marriage,  employment 
Sam  Lewin 
February  21,  2006 

A new  report  by  census  officials  shows  that  more  people  claiming  America 
Indian  heritage  identify  with  the  Cherokees  compared  to  any  other  tribe. 

The  study  also  reveals  other  data  about  modern-day  Native  Americans, 
including  hard  numbers. 

"In  Census  2000,  4.3  million  people,  or  1.5  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
population,  reported  that  they  were  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native. 

This  number  included  2.4  million  people,  or  1 percent,  who  reported  only 
American  Indian  and  Alaska,"  the  report  states. 

Of  the  respondents  queried,  302,569  people  classifying  themselves  as 
Indian  and  no  other  ethnicity  reported  they  are  Cherokee,  with  276,775  in 
that  category  saying  they  are  Navajo  and  40,487  identifying  as  Creek. 

There  are  a total  of  2,447,989  people  that  identify  as  solely  Native 
American . 

A separate  category  for  people  characterizing  themselves  as  Native  and 
another  ethnic  group  shows  875,000  part  Cherokees  and  310,000  part-Navajos 

Other  statistics  contained  in  the  report: 

- About  33  percent  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  population 
was  under  age  18,  compared  with  26  percent  of  the  total  population.  In 
the  older  age  group,  5.6  percent  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  population,  compared  with  12.4  percent  of  the  total  population, 
was  65  and  older. 


- Less  than  10  percent  of  all  American  Indian  tribal  groupings  were  65 
and  older. 

- The  median  age  of  29  years  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  was 
about  6 years  younger  than  the  national  median  of  35  years. 

- American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  had  a higher  percentage  of  family 
households  maintained  by  a woman  with  no  husband  present  and  a higher 
percentage  of  family  households  maintained  by  a man  with  no  wife  present 
than  the  total  population. 

- Household  type  varied  among  the  American  Indian  tribal  groupings.  The 
percentage  of  family  households  ranged  from  68  percent  to  80  percent. 

- Twenty-five  percent  or  more  of  Sioux,  Pueblo,  and  Navajo  households 
were  family  households  maintained  by  women  with  no  husband  present. 

- Among  the  Alaska  Native  tribal  groupings,  the  percentage  of  family 
households  ranged  from  about  65  percent  to  76  percent.  Forty-two  percent 
of  Eskimo  households  were  married-couple  families,  which  exceeded  the  31 
percent  of  Alaskan  Athabascan  households. 

- Seventy-two  percent  of  individuals  5 years  and  older  who  reported  their 
race  as  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  spoke  only  English  at  home; 

18  percent  spoke  a language  other  than  English  at  home,  yet  spoke 
English  "very  well";  10  percent  spoke  a language  other  than  English  at 
home  and  spoke  English  less  than  "very  well." 

- Ninety  percent  or  more  of  Cherokee,  Chippewa,  Creek,  Iroquois,  Lumbee, 
and  Tlingit-  Haida  spoke  only  English  at  home. 

- The  Navajo  had  the  highest  percentage  that  spoke  a language  other  than 
English  at  home  and  reported  they  spoke  English  less  than  "very  well" 

(25  percent). 

- Ninety-one  percent  of  Tlingit-  Haida  spoke  only  English  at  home, 
compared  with  53  percent  of  Eskimo. 

- Seventy-one  percent  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  25  and  older 
had  at  least  a high  school  education,  compared  with  80  percent  of  the 
total  population.  Eleven  percent  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  population  had  at  least  a bachelor's  degree,  compared  with  24 
percent  of  all  people. 

- The  labor  force  participation  rate  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  men  (66  percent)  was  lower  than  that  of  all  men  (71  percent), 
while  the  rate  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  women  (57  percent) 
was  slightly  lower  than  for  all  women  (58  percent). 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 
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Official:  Blood  Quantum  Requirement  Too  Narrow 
February  20,  2006 

(AP)  Nett  Lake,  Minn.  A tribal  official  says  the  federal  system  of  blood 
quantum  that  determines  enrollment  in  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  is  too 
narrow. 

Kevin  Leecy  is  the  chairman  of  the  Bois  Forte  Band  of  Chippewa,  one  of 
six  American  Indian  bands  that  make  up  the  MCT. 

He's  announced  an  initiative  to  make  some  changes  to  the  system.  He  says 
he  wants  a fair  allocation  of  federal  resources  to  the  Chippewa  Tribe. 

The  current  system  requires  a person  seeking  enrollment  to  show  that  he 
or  she  has  at  least  one  quarter  degree  Minnesota  Chippewa  Indian  blood 
derived  from  one  or  more  of  the  six  bands. 

But  Leecy  says  the  heritage  of  Chippewa  in  Minnesota  includes  other 
bands  that  are  not  MCT  members,  such  as  the  Red  Lake  Band  in  northern 


Minnesota  and  other  bands  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Canada,  North  Dakota  and 
Montana . 

The  Bois  Forte  Band  will  introduce  a resolution  calling  for  an  amendment. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Federal  judge  dismisses  Si  Tanka  bankruptcy  case 
February  22,  2006 

FIURON  (AP)  - After  deciding  there  weren't  enough  assets  to  give  anything 
to  unsecured  creditors,  a federal  bankruptcy  judge  dismissed  Si  Tanka 
University's  Chapter  11  bankruptcy  reorganization  case. 

The  bankruptcy  trustee  in  the  case,  Bruce  Gering,  had  asked  that  it  be 
dismissed  or  converted  to  a Chapter  7 liquidation. 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge  Irvin  Floyt  said  the  only  reason  to  convert  it  to  a 
liquidation  bankruptcy  would  be  if  there  were  enough  assets  to  liquidate. 

"There  are  no  assets  to  convert  to  cash  to  pay  unsecured  creditors,"  he 
said . 

Former  faculty  members  who  have  wages  due  them  objected  to  the  motion  to 
dismiss . 

Floyt  said  any  creditors  can  try  to  get  relief  through  state  court. 

Si  Tanka  University  in  Eagle  Butte  bought  the  former  Fluron  University 
property  in  2001  and  created  Si  Tanka-Fluron . 

Classes  in  Fluron  ended  in  early  March  when  teachers  and  staff  walked  off 
the  job  after  months  of  financial  troubles. 

In  April,  the  college  filed  for  bankruptcy  protection. 

Floyt  found  that  there's  no  chance  of  reorganizing  under  Chapter  11  and 
no  reason  to  postpone  any  possible  remedies. 

Assets  are  defined  as  anything  owned  that  is  of  value,  such  as  real 
property,  computers  and  furniture. 

The  primary  secured  creditor  and  first  lien  holder  is  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Rural  Development  office. 

Unsecured  creditors  are  those  with  no  pledges  or  liens  filed  on  any  of 
the  assets  - including  former  employees  and  those  who  did  business  with  Si 
Tanka . 

Officials  said  a spring  auction  could  be  held  for  the  former  Si  Tanka 
University  buildings,  equipment  and  fixtures  in  Fluron  unless  someone  can 
be  found  before  then  to  take  over  the  campus. 

A 13-member  task  force  formed  to  find  a buyer  heard  earlier  this  month 
from  Ron  Volesky  and  Gary  Montana  of  National  Native  American  Education 
Corporation.  They  proposed  reopening  the  campus  as  a four-year  school  to 
educate  American  Indian  teachers. 

A spokesman  for  the  task  force  has  said  the  group  won't  discuss  the 
proposal  publicly  and  is  interested  in  any  suggestions  or  contacts  from 
the  public  about  uses  for  the  campus. 

The  property  is  owned  by  the  Farmers  & Merchants  Bank,  which  bid  $3.9 
million  for  it  at  a sheriff's  auction  last  summer.  The  bank  and  the  Rural 
Development  office  had  been  the  lenders  for  Si  Tanka  University. 

Farmers  & Merchants  Bank  is  proceeding  with  the  auction  plan,  bank 
President  Tom  Gietzen  has  said.  An  auction  company  has  been  hired  and  has 
started  taking  an  inventory. 

Officials  said  the  real  estate  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  equipment 
and  fixtures,  but  if  it  goes  to  auction,  all  will  sell  at  the  same  time. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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American  Indian  education  positions  would  not  be  funded  under  budget 
February  22,  2006 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  (AP)  - No  state  money  would  be  made  available  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  workers  who  help  schools  with  issues  related  to  American 
Indian  education,  school  safety  and  health  issues  under  decisions  made 
Tuesday  by  a legislative  committee. 

The  budget-writing  Appropriations  Committee  did  not  include  the  $318,000 
requested  by  the  state  Education  Department  for  four  of  the  six  positions 
it  had  requested. 

Money  will  be  put  in  the  budget  to  pay  for  statewide  coordinators  for 
school  arts  programs  and  issues  related  to  Hispanic  students. 

None  of  the  $491,000  for  the  positions  was  included  in  Gov.  Dave 
Heineman's  budget,  even  though  the  funding  was  made  the  top  priority  of 
the  state  Board  of  Education. 

"We're  disappointed,  of  course,"  said  deputy  Education  Commissioner 
Polly  Feis  when  told  of  the  committee's  decision. 

Of  the  six  positions,  the  two  that  work  with  Indian  students  were  the 
only  ones  currently  filled.  Feis  said  the  department  will  take  another 
look  to  see  what  other  options  there  are  to  keep  those  positions  filled. 

During  the  committee's  discussion  of  the  issue,  chairman  Sen.  Don 
Pederson  of  North  Platte  said  they  were  all  important  but  they  couldn't 
all  be  funded. 

He  advocated  for  funding  of  the  new  position  to  deal  with  the  education 
of  Hispanic  students.  The  committee  approved  putting  that  $86,000  in  the 
budget.  It  had  earlier  approved  $86,000  for  the  visual  and  performing  arts 
consultant  who  will  support  student  achievement  in  the  arts,  coordinate 
Youth  Art  Month,  as  well  as  work  with  educators  and  act  as  a liaison  for 
state  art  groups. 

Pederson  said  all  of  the  requested  positions  would  address  areas  of  need 
in  the  state,  but  he  said  tackling  issues  related  to  Hispanic  education 
was  vital. 

Of  the  state's  326,000  students  in  kindergarten  through  12th  grade, 
there  are  more  than  32,300  students  of  Hispanic  origin,  many  who  are  in 
the  country  for  the  first  time  and  learning  the  language. 

Omaha  Sen.  Lowen  Kruse  argued  for  $146,000  to  keep  two  existing 
coordinators  employed  who  work  with  American  Indian  students,  but  could 
not  muster  enough  support.  The  two  Indian  education  positions  had  been 
paid  with  federal  funds  that  run  out  after  this  year. 

"What  have  they  accomplished  up  to  this  point?"  asked  Sen.  Pat  Engel  of 
South  Sioux  City. 

One  person  works  with  issues  related  to  substance  abuse  among  the  Indian 
population  and  the  other  focuses  on  curriculum  development. 

No  one  pushed  for  the  $86,000  each  for  consultants  to  work  with  schools 
on  safety  and  health  services  and  physical  education. 

Education  Commissioner  Doug  Christensen  had  argued  for  all  the  positions, 
saying  they  were  needed  to  better  coordinate  educational  efforts  across 
the  state,  including  teacher  training,  and  avoid  duplication. 

The  committee  continues  to  work  on  the  budget  and  could  revisit  its 
decision.  Funding  for  the  positions  could  also  be  added  by  the  full 
Legislature  later. 

On  the  Net:  Education  Department:  http://www.nde.state.ne.us/ 
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Budget  cuts  wipe  out  Indian  education  plan 

By  Bill  Tolbert 

The  Virginia  Gazette 

February  22,  2006 

DAMES  CITY  - Much  of  the  hype  for  the  upcoming  Damestown  2007 
commemoration  is  that  the  event  is  designed  to  promote  the  history  of 
three  cultures  European,  Virginia  Indian,  and  African  that  came  together 
at  Damestown  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 

But  while  the  General  Assembly  pumps  millions  of  dollars  into  the  2007 
budget,  $500,000  earmarked  Virginia  Indian  Heritage  Program  has  been 
slashed  85%  by  the  Senate  and  eliminated  altogether  by  the  House  of 
Delegates . 

Karenne  Wood,  chair  of  the  Virginia  Council  on  Indians,  worries  that 
proposed  state  budget  cuts  will  kill  plans  to  make  long-term  improvements 
in  the  way  Indian  history  is  taught  in  state  schools. 

Outgoing  Gov.  Mark  Warner  proposed  the  funding  over  two  years.  The  goal 
was  to  bring  more  focus  to  the  commemoration  and  provide  effective  ways  to 
educate  both  tourists  and  Virginians  about  native  history  and  cultures 
within  the  state  over  the  past  400  years. 

The  current  Senate  budget  includes  only  $75,000  for  the  program.  The 
House  version  provides  no  funding  at  all. 

"We're  grateful  to  the  Senate  for  considering  its  funding,"  Wood  said 
Tuesday.  "But  that  [amount]  doesn't  enable  us  to  do  very  much  of  our 
mission  at  all." 

The  cut  in  proposed  funding  will  "cripple"  the  Virginia  Indian  Heritage 
Program,  Wood  said.  "There  will  be  Indians  participating  in  events  with 
the  commemoration.  But  in  terms  of  impacting  education  in  Virginia  in  any 
kind  of  sustainable  way,  there  won't  be  any  without  this  program." 

Wood  said  the  program  would  create  a database  and  website  "we  hope  would 
be  a definitive  source  for  people  to  use  in  learning."  The  program  would 
create  "accurate  and  culturally  sensitive  materials  that  hopefully  would 
end  up  in  our  schools." 

Wood  said  Virginia  tribal  leaders  have  been  discussing  the  heritage 
program  for  three  years. 

She  sent  out  e-mails  Tuesday  urging  people  to  call  members  of  the  budget 
conference  committee  after  appointments  are  made.  One  round  of  e-mails 
went  to  chiefs  of  the  Chickahominy,  Upper  Mattaponi,  Monacan  and  Eastern 
Chickahominy  tribes. 

She  and  David  Bearinger,  director  of  grants  and  public  programs  for  the 
Virginia  Foundation  for  the  Humanities,  will  draft  a statement  that 
outlines  the  core  reasons  for  funding  the  program.  The  statement  will  help 
people  who  pitch  legislators  for  reinstating  the  funding. 

Wood  noted  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Virginia  Indian  people 
have  ever  asked  for  a program  that  allows  them  to  participate  in  the 
presentation  of  their  own  history.  It  makes  use  of  unprecedented 
partnerships  between  tribes  and  Virginia  agencies  and  organizations,  and 
it  has  the  support  of  all  eight  tribes  in  itself  unprecedented. 

"Everyone  was  on  board,"  she  said  of  the  collaboration  of  tribes.  "It's 
devastating  to  see  it  could  be  cut." 

Wood's  plea  to  salvage  money  for  the  program  has  drawn  at  least  one 
local  notable  ally,  retired  Colonial  Williamsburg  archaeologist  Ivor  Noel 
Hume.  He  has  done  years  of  research  on  early  Damestown  and  other 
settlements  along  the  Dames  River,  including  Wolstenholme  Towne  and 
Martin's  Hundred. 

Noel  Hume  said  Tuesday  that  he  has  been  working  with  members  of  the 
Kaine  administration  in  Richmond  to  get  a memorial  statue  at  Damestown  as 


a tribute  to  Powhatan  and  his  tribes.  He  fears  that  a demise  of  the 
heritage  program  likely  means  there's  no  chance  for  the  tribute  he 
envisions . 

He  noted  there  is  a statue  of  John  Smith  at  Historic  Jamestowne.  There 
also  is  a statue  of  Pocahontas,  which  he  called  "a  sideshow." 

"The  Indians  are  not  getting  their  due.  They  never  have,"  Noel  Hume  said 
Tuesday.  "This  comes  at  a time  when  we  are  celebrating,  I call  it  gloating, 
English  accomplishments." 

He  said  the  Virginia  Indians  "are  the  people  who  took  the  brunt  of  it, 
just  as  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  Incas  and  Cortez  destroyed  the  Aztecs. 
So  we  destroyed  the  Indians  of  Tidewater,  Virginia.  That's  essentially 
what  it  comes  down  to." 

Virginia  Indians  have  long  opposed  the  characterization  of  Jamestown 
2007  events  as  a celebration.  Noel  Hume  said  any  "celebration"  would  be 
"glorifying  the  most  abominable  atrocities  that  we  performed  against  the 
Indians,  like  shooting  their  children  in  the  water. 

"The  most  useful  thing  we  could  do  is  to  encourage  them  to  take  pride  in 
what's  left,"  Noel  Hume  continued.  "We  should  be  learning  more  about  them, 
and  we  haven't  done  it.  We  have  Black  History  Month.  Where,  for  God's  sake, 
is  Indian  History  Month?  It's  not  enough  to  have  them  just  turn  up  at  the 
governor's  mansion  every  year  with  a turkey.  That's  insulting,  in  my  view." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Virginia  Gazette. 
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Mashantucket  Pequots  Plan  Language  Conference  - Hartford  Courant 
By  RICK  GREEN,  Courant  Staff  Writer 
February  21,  2006 

Singer  and  activist  Buffy  Sainte-Marie  highlights  a three-day  conference 
on  "Revitalizing  Algonquian  Languages"  that  will  begin  Wednesday  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation. 

The  conference,  which  takes  place  at  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Museum  and 
Research  Center  on  the  tribal  reservation  near  Ledyard,  features  more  than 
two  dozen  presenters  from  Indian  tribes  and  academia,  as  well  as  the 
screening  of  the  PBS  documentary  "The  Last  Speakers." 

Sainte-Marie,  a Cree  Indian  whose  Cradleboard  Teaching  Project  educates 
schoolchildren  about  native  culture  and  history,  will  appear  Thursday  at 
3:30  p.m.  In  addition  to  her  recording  and  television  career,  Sainte-Marie 
has  a doctorate  in  fine  arts  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Council  Secretary  Charlene  Jones  said  the  3- 
year-old  conference  brings  together  "tribal  representatives,  scholars  and 
writers  from  across  the  continent  on  this  crucial  subject.  Each  conference 
has  helped  to  advance  the  understanding  of  the  strength  that  tribal 
languages  bring  to  our  living  cultures." 

The  museum  owns  two  essential  documents  in  studying  lost  native  language 
- early  editions  of  a Bible  translated  into  an  Algonquian  dialect.  Museum 
research  director  Kevin  McBride  said  other  tribes  have  recovered  languages 
no  longer  spoken,  but  it  requires  a significant  commitment  from  the  tribal 
community. 

Reviving  a language  can  provide  immense  insight  into  a tribe's  history, 
he  said.  "The  language  of  a people  really  helps  inform  you  about  many 
things  about  them,"  McBride  said. 

There  are  no  living  fluent  speakers  of  the  Algonquian  dialects  once 
spoken  by  Indians  in  Connecticut,  but  New  England  tribes  are  working  to 
revive  the  languages.  Jessie  Little  Doe  Baird,  a Mashpee  Wampanoag  tribal 
member  and  co-founder  of  the  Wopanaak  Language  Reclamation  Project,  will 


speak  Wednesday  at  9 a.m.  about  efforts  to  revive  the  Wampanoag  dialect. 

The  fee  for  the  three-day  conference  is  $125,  $85  for  students  and 
senior  citizens,  including  breakfast  and  lunch  each  day.  For  more 
information,  contact  860-396-2167  or  dgregoire@mptn.org. 

Copyright  c.  2006  by  The  Hartford  Courant. 
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South  Dakota  legislator  likens  abortion  to  slavery 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

February  20,  2006 

Whenever  the  elected  representatives  in  South  Dakota  gather  for  their 
annual  assembly,  I cringe. 

There  is  a bill  advancing  in  the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature,  HB1215 
that  would  place  a ban  on  nearly  all  abortions. 

South  Dakota  hopes  to  get  itself  on  the  national  map  by  presenting 
itself  as  the  guinea  pig  for  anti-abortionists.  Knowing  full  well  that  the 
action  will  be  challenged  and  end  up  in  front  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
the  determinedly  nai've  delegates  are  willing  to  spend  $1  million  dollars 
of  the  taxpayer's  money  for  this  dubious  distinction.  Oh  yes,  they  also 
claim  that  an  anonymous  donor  is  willing  to  foot  the  bill.  Who  is  that 
donor  and  what  are  his,  her  or  its  motives?  Our  local  daily  mentioned  the 
donation  but  did  not  investigate  the  donor. 

Two  representatives  with  a little  common  sense.  Dale  Hargens,  D-Miller, 
and  Tom  Hennies,  R-Rapid  City,  offered  amendments  to  allow  abortions  for 
victims  of  rape  or  incest.  This  prompted  Larry  Rhoden,  R-Union  Center,  to 
bleat,  "The  way  life  is  conceived  does  not  lessen  the  preciousness  of  that 
life."  That's  right  Mr.  Rhoden,  the  pregnant  woman  should  be  forced  to 
live  with  the  assault  or  the  act  of  incest  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

I don't  mean  to  be  flip  about  this  but  I am  continuously  appalled  at  the 
extreme  right  turn  the  state  representatives  have  taken  in  the  past  few 
years.  Mind  you,  these  legislators  are  the  descendants  of  those  settlers 
who  smiled  in  agreement  when  an  editorial  by  L.  Frank  Baum  in  the  Aberdeen 
(SD)  Saturday  Review,  called  for  the  extermination  of  the  Indian  people  of 
South  Dakota  six  days  after  the  Massacre  at  Wounded  Knee.  Of  course,  we 
all  know  that  Baum  went  on  to  national  acclaim  when  10  years  later,  he 
wrote  "The  Wizard  of  Oz." 

In  the  1970s  when  Indian  women  accused  the  Indian  Health  Service  of 
secretly  sterilizing  them,  their  protests  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Of  course, 
these  same  legislators  would  have  thought  of  this  procedure  as  just 
another  form  of  birth  control  and  a bit  more  effective  than  the 
"abstinence"  they  a pushing. 

Having  published  the  obituaries  in  newspapers  I have  owned  for  the  past 
25  years,  I know  without  a doubt  that  Indian  babies  are  dying  at  a 
proportion  much  higher  than  that  of  the  state's  white  population.  I had  to 
print  their  pitiful  obits  every  week.  Not  once  in  all  of  those  years  did  I 
ever  hear  one  state  representative  cry  out  indignantly  over  this  dreadful 
situation . 

In  support  of  his  vote  to  ban  abortion,  Rhoden  said,  "At  one  time 
slavery  was  constitutional  until  somebody  stood  up,  challenged  it  and  said 
enough  is  enough."  Slavery  is  comparable  to  abortion?  Now  where  in  the 
world  did  Rhoden  come  up  with  this  twisted  logic? 

As  I wrote  recently,  most  white  South  Dakotans  still  believe  Indians  do 
not  pay  taxes  and  that  we  all  get  a check  from  the  government  every  month. 
If  they  haven't  got  past  this  misconception  in  more  than  100  years,  where 


can  we  find  progress? 

At  the  massacre  of  Indian  people  at  Wounded  Knee  and  Sand  Creek, 

American  soldiers  drove  bayonets  into  the  bellies  of  pregnant  women 
killing  the  baby  and  the  mother. 

My  point  is  that  the  biggest  problem  in  South  Dakota  is  not  Roe  v.  Wade. 
Instead  it  is  the  horrendous  race  relations  between  Indians  and  whites. 
Many  white  visitors  from  back  East  are  stunned  to  hear  the  racist  remarks 
about  Indians  made  to  them  by  lifelong  South  Dakotans.  As  one  visitor  was 
told  by  a local,  "Oh,  you  have  to  live  here  and  see  these  drunks  and 
crooks  up  close  before  you  would  ever  understand." 

I believe  in  human  rights  because  I have  seen  the  violation  of  human 
rights  continuously  in  my  71  years  on  this  earth  and  have,  indeed,  been  a 
victim  of  the  violation  of  those  rights.  Women  have  rights.  They  do  not 
deserve  to  be  pushed  into  a corner  by  those  who  use  selective  words  like 
"Pro-life"  to  intimidate  them.  Of  course  this  clearly  makes  the  assumption 
that  if  one  is  not  "Pro-life"  they  are  "Pro-death." 

I am  neither  "Pro-life"  nor  "Pro-death."  Instead  I am  "Pro-woman."  I 
also  believe  that  what  happens  between  a woman  and  her  doctor  is  none  of 
my  business.  But  when  a legislative  body  presumes  that  they  can  dictate 
the  personal  choices  of  a woman  by  law,  I find  that  reprehensible. 

Some  of  you  should  think  back  to  the  days  when  a man  named  A1  Smith  ran 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  and  was  attacked  frequently 
because  he  was  a Catholic.  You  may  also  recall  when  the  Rev.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale  assailed  Dohn  F.  Kennedy  for  his  Catholicism.  The  reasoning 
was  that  Smith  and  Kennedy  would  get  their  instructions  from  Rome.  This 
prompted  Kennedy  to  retort;  "Sometimes  I find  Paul  appealing  and  Peale 
appalling. " 

But  we  should  remember  that  instructions  and  decrees  to  the  different 
Catholic  churches  and  its  parishioners  in  America  do  come  from  the  Pope 
and  they  are  then  dispensed  locally.  I therefore  find  it  ironic  that  there 
are  now  two  Catholic  Supreme  Court  Dustices  sitting  on  that  bench  and 
everyone  knows  that  the  Pope  is  opposed  to  abortion.  Is  there  anything 
else  the  Pope  is  opposed  that  might  find  its  way  into  the  decisions  of 
these  two  justices? 

Abortion  was  not  unknown  to  the  indigenous  people  of  this  continent. 

When  the  hard  times  of  famine  became  prevalent,  Indian  women  reacted 
accordingly  and  kept  the  population  down  until  better  times  arrived. 

If  this  proposed  law  against  abortion  moves  forward,  all  we  can  do  in 
South  Dakota  is  sit  back  and  watch  it  wind  its  way  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
think  I will  be  ashamed  to  come  from  a state  where  the  minority  rights  of 
women  are  trampled  under  because  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  majority. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.  , Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD:  All  bundled  up,  and  dreaming  of  spring 
Column  by  Doreen  Yellow  Bird 
February  21,  2006 

Spring  is  coming.  I can  feel  it. 

And  the  first  gardening  event  is  afoot. 

When  I read  about  the  first  Gardening  Saturday  at  Sacred  Heart  School  in 


East  Grand  Forks,  I could  almost  smell  the  loam  and  turned-up  black  earth. 
(Gardening  Saturday  will  be  held  April  8.) 

Gardens  aren't  the  only  signs  of  spring's  approach.  The  first 
thunderstorm  that  sends  nourishing  rain  rolling  across  the  prairie  also  is 
a sign.  First,  a bank  of  dust  appears;  then,  flashes  of  lightning  cut 
through  dark  clouds  overhead.  Finally  the  wind,  pushed  by  the  storm, 
brings  the  smell  of  fresh  wet  earth  - the  smell  of  the  coming  of  spring. 

It's  time  once  again  for  adventures  on  the  prairie  and  woodlands  and  to 
listen  for  the  sound  of  the  first  thunderstorm. 

My  interest  in  the  prairie  and  plants  began  many  years  ago,  when  I 
helped  my  grandmother  gather  plants.  Some  of  them,  we  ate;  some,  she  used 
for  medicine. 

It  wasn't  until  I grew  up  and  was  living  on  the  reservation,  however, 
that  my  wild  plant  education  really  began.  Those  tall,  purple  cone  flowers 
with  long  pink  petals  that  I had  gathered  as  a child  for  my  mother  and 
grandmother,  were  good  for  healing  the  body,  I learned.  My  aunt  taught  me 
how  to  use  them  by  mixing  them  with  other  roots.  They  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  excellent  healers. 

Later,  I walked  the  prairies  with  a friend,  who  taught  about  the  healing 
power  of  many  common  plants  that  I had  thought  were  weeds.  I learned  that 
even  the  most  common  and  pesky  plant  has  the  soul  of  a healer. 

I also  learn  from  Richard  and  Glinda  Crawford,  Grand  Forks  friends  who 
are  prairie  experts.  They  helped  me  identify  many  prairie  plants.  Glinda 
and  I took  pictures  of  many  wild  plants;  she  is  an  artist,  and  her 
pictures  are  suitable  for  framing. 

She  took  some  of  her  pictures  from  the  ground  level,  and  several  wood 
ticks  jumped  aboard  as  she  was  aiming  her  camera.  That's  her  dedication  to 
her  art. 

The  Crawfords  also  taught  me  the  botanical  names  for  many  wild  plants. 

My  brother,  Don  (who  just  retired  from  teaching  science)  and  I had  a 
contest  to  see  who  could  name  the  most  wild  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  We  are  both  very  competitive,  so  I took  a state  Game  and  Fish 
Department  wildf lower  poster  and  pasted  it  on  the  door  of  my  bedroom. 

Each  morning  when  I woke  up,  I'd  see  the  smiling  faces  of  those  plants 
and  recite  their  names.  Fie,  of  course,  only  studied  those  plants  on  the 
golf  course.  Fie  lost  the  bet  and  owes  me. 

My  aunt,  Agnes  Plenty  Chief,  taught  me  about  medicines,  and  I,  in  turn, 
gathered  sage  and  cedar  for  her.  When  I picked  medicines  for  her,  she 
would  go  with  me  to  make  sure  I'd  pick  plants  at  the  right  stage  of 
development  - and,  they  had  to  have  the  right  shape,  too.  That  was 
important . 

She  also  prayed  and  made  an  offering  each  time  she  took  these  tiny 
spirits  from  their  home. 

I also  have  been  introduced  to  new  plants.  Blueberry  plants  are  very 
easy  to  love  because  they  taste  wonderful,  but  I've  also  been  amazed  by 
the  beautiful  and  courageous  ladyslippers  that  grow  along  the  road  near 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Baudette,  Minn. 

I could  hardly  believe  such  a beautiful  flower  grew  wild  beside  the  road. 
It  was  as  if  some  angel  gently  walked  beside  the  road  and  left  these 
lovely  flowers  in  her  footsteps. 

The  Gardening  Saturday  event  has  an  outstanding  lineup  and  should  be 
helpful  to  any  gardener.  I am  looking  forward  to  hearing  Sara  Williams 
from  Canada;  she  co-authored  the  books  "Perennials  for  the  Plains  and 
Prairies"  and  "Creating  the  Prairie  Xeriscape." 

Vince  Ames  and  Derry  Wenzel  have  a prairie  garden  and  developed  a 
butterfly  garden,  too;  the  gardens  are  at  or  near  East  Grand  Forks  Middle 
School . 

Dave  Lambeth,  a professor  at  UND's  School  of  Medicine  will  be  talking 
about  150  species  of  birds  in  our  yards.  Other  excellent  presenters 
include  Dennis  Drews,  hardy  lilies;  Dale  Flerman,  trees  and  shrubs;  Flolly 
Mawby,  landscaping;  Chuck  Levine,  rose  garden  designs;  Chuck  Mullins, 
Irises;  Ron  Smith  grapes;  Ron  and  Betsy  Smith,  square  foot  gardening  and 
Doe  Zeleznik,  storm  damaged  trees. 

There  is  a $25  registration  fee  that  includes  lunch  and  a plant.  For 
information,  call  Steve  Sagaser  at  780-8229. 


It's  an  ambitious  agenda  but  sounds  worthwhile,  and  I intend  to  attend. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Water  problems  plague  Manitoba  reserve 
CBC  News 

February  20,  2006 

Seventy-six  First  Nations  communities  remain  under  an  advisory  to  boil 
drinking  water,  including  two  in  Manitoba,  according  to  new  information 
from  Health  Canada. 

Boil-water  orders  are  in  place  at  the  Gods  Lake  Narrows  and  Berens  River 
First  Nations  in  Manitoba. 

Many  more  reserves  have  other  water  issues;  according  to  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  Canada,  46  per  cent  of  Manitoba  reserves  are  considered 
"medium  risk"  for  water  problems,  meaning  the  potential  exists  for  a 
health  catastrophe  in  the  future. 

Reserve  struggles  with  water  problems 

The  Little  Saskatchewan  First  Nation,  three  hours  north  of  Winnipeg,  has 
been  struggling  with  water  issues  for  more  than  five  years.  Residents  on 
the  reserve  say  the  water  is  brown,  smelly,  tastes  bad,  and  some  say  it 
gives  them  stomach  illnesses  or  skin  rashes.  Most  residents  drink  only 
bottled  water. 

"It's  bad.  You  can't  cook  nothing  with  it.  You  can't  make  tea  or  coffee 
because  it's  too  salty,"  said  Lizzy  Sinclair,  an  elder  on  the  reserve. 

The  band  pays  for  Sinclair's  bottled  water,  as  it  does  for  people  who 
are  elderly,  sick  or  pregnant,  a bill  that  totals  about  $30,000  per  year. 
All  other  residents  have  to  pay  for  their  own  water. 

Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  says  there  is  no  health  risk  to  the  water, 
but  nurse  Cynthia  Beardy  shows  federal  government  and  independent  tests, 
dating  back  five  years,  that  show  evidence  of  chronic  contamination:  high 
levels  of  sodium,  fluoride,  sulphate,  and  E.  coli. 

Reserve  struggles  with  water  problems 

Little  Saskatchewan  has  no  water-treatment  system  for  its  homes  - just 
outdoor  wells  that  supply  each  home.  Some  residents  suspect  chronic 
flooding  on  the  reserve  may  be  spreading  bacteria  from  septic  fields  into 
the  wells,  making  them  sick. 

The  band  asked  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  for  expertise  to  help 
cost  out  a new  filter  system,  but  the  government  rejected  the  request, 
saying  there's  no  capital  money  available  for  five  years  and  noting, 

"First  Nations  are  responsible  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  their 
water  treatment  facilities." 

"How  can  they  say  they  didn't  have  the  dollars  for  it  if  they  didn't 
even  look  into  the  matter  first,  and  to  see  the  benefits  to  the  community 
and  the  savings.  How  can  you  say  no  to  something  you  don't  know  the  cost 
of?"  said  Rose  Shorting,  a frustrated  band  councilor  on  the  reserve. 

Treats  wells  with  bleach 

For  now,  band  staff  pour  bleach  in  the  wells  to  treat  the  water,  which 
is  still  used  for  bathing  and  washing.  However,  Hans  Peterson,  a water 
expert  with  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Foundation,  says  bleach  only  kills 


about  a third  of  water-borne  parasites. 

Others  remain,  "like  Cryptosporidium,"  he  said.  "Cryptosporidium  can 
give  you  long-term  diarrhea,  and  with  AIDS  patients,  it  can  actually  be 
deadly. " 

Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  declined  CBC's  requests  for  an  interview 
about  Little  Saskatchewan,  although  the  regional  director  said  by  phone 
that  they  never  received  a request  to  cost  out  a filter  system,  adding 
that  if  the  band  wants  a new  filter  system,  they  can  build  one  with  their 
own  band  funds. 

The  federal  department  has  spent  almost  $2  billion  to  upgrade  water 
systems  in  the  past  five  years. 

However,  Canada's  commissioner  of  the  environment  and  sustainable 
development,  Johanne  Gelinas,  recently  called  for  stricter  controls  and 
monitoring  of  how  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  is  trying  to  fix 
water  problems. 

There  are  still  no  laws  or  regulatory  standards  similar  to  those  in  non- 
native communities,  when  it  comes  to  drinking  water  for  the  about  325,000 
residents  of  Canada's  First  Nations  reserves,  Gelinas,  who  works  in  the 
auditor  general's  office,  pointed  out. 
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Federal  court  ruling  riles  band  council 
CBC  News 

February  21,  2006 

The  former  chief  and  councilors  at  Norway  House  Cree  Nation  say  they 
will  appeal  a federal  court  judgment  that  accuses  them  of  blackmail  and 
influence  peddling. 

Another  councilor,  Marcel  Balfour,  had  requested  the  entire  council  be 
removed  from  office  after  he  was  stripped  of  his  responsibilities  and 
salary. 

Justice  Pierre  Blais  refused  that  request,  but  he  drew  attention  to  many 
examples  where  he  said  members  of  the  band  council  "failed  to  respect  the 
notion  of  representative  democracy." 

Balfour  was  elected  to  the  Norway  House  band  council  in  March  2002  - but 
he  says  he  never  got  a chance  to  carry  out  his  duties. 

Instead,  he  says  he  was  hampered  by  "such  small  things  as  my  e-mail 
disconnected  and  my  cell  phone  disconnected,  and  generally  a denial  of 
financial  information  and  ability  to  do  my  job." 

The  former  chief  of  the  band,  Ron  Evans,  also  unilaterally  cut  Balfour's 
salary  of  $60,000  per  year  to  $5,000  per  year,  and  removed  his  portfolios. 

'Clear  indication  of  influence  peddling  and  blackmail' 

At  that  point,  Balfour  asked  the  federal  court  to  remove  the  council 
from  office.  He  says  council  locked  him  out  of  the  council  building  and 
his  computer  was  seized,  but  he  was  told  all  would  be  forgotten  as  long  as 
he  stopped  being  openly  critical  of  the  band  council. 

Justice  Blais  called  that  a "clear  indication  of  influence  peddling  and 
blackmail."  In  the  end,  he  ordered  the  Norway  House  council  to  reinstate 
Balfour  and  pay  him  all  the  money  he  is  owed. 

Winnipeg  lawyer  Norman  Boudreau,  who  represents  almost  all  the  Norway 
House  councilors,  including  the  former  chief  Ron  Evans,  says  they  will 
appeal  the  order  to  re-establish  Balfour. 

"My  client  believes  that  . . . the  language  in  the  decision  was  very 
unfair,  was  very  biased  toward  them,"  he  told  CBC  News. 


Former  Norway  House  chief  Ron  Evans  is  now  the  grand  chief  of  the 
Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs.  He  did  not  return  calls  from  the  CBC. 
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Canadian  Court  To  Rule  on  Tribal  Land  Rights 
Am  Dohal,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 

February  23,  2006 

The  Xeni  Gwet'in  First  Nations  in  the  western  interior  region  of  British 
Columbia  are  taking  ancient  myths  into  the  courtroom  as  part  of  a nearly 
two  decade-long  battle  with  the  Canadian  government  over  the  title  to 
their  land. 

"This  case  is  well  known  and  will  set  a precedent  on  aboriginal  title 
based  on  earlier  court  decisions,  as  well  as  establishing  the  government's 
role  in  providing  financial  support  to  First  Nations  for  legal  costs," 
said  Doug  McArthur,  a professor  of  public  policy  at  Simon  Fraser 
University  in  Burnaby,  British  Columbia. 

The  Xeni  Gwet'in  is  one  of  six  bands  in  the  Tsilhquot'in  National 
Government.  They  claim  ownership  of  the  rolling  hills  of  Nemiah  Valley, 
nestled  in  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  the  wild  Chilcotin  region  of 
British  Columbia  - altogether  some  1.1  million  acres. 

Many  of  the  Xeni  Gwet'in,  who  number  close  to  400  today,  speak  English 
as  a second  language,  if  at  all.  A road  connection  to  their  territory  was 
not  built  until  1973.  Electricity  comes  from  generators,  and  telephone 
lines  were  installed  only  two  years  ago. 

According  to  the  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  government  agency, 
court  decisions  so  far  have  not  resulted  in  a clear  definition  of  native 
land  rights,  and  the  treaty  process  is  critical  to  resolving  uncertainty. 
However,  Canadian  law  has  confirmed  that  aboriginal  title  is  based  in  both 
law  and  history,  and  is  a unique  property  right  although  it  can  be 
infringed  upon  if  the  government  offers  a compelling  rationale. 

As  part  of  the  trial,  now  before  British  Columbia's  Supreme  Court,  Xeni 
Gwet'in  elders  testified  about  the  traditional  names  for  mountains  and 
rivers  in  the  region.  Mount  Tatlow  was  named  Tsilos  and  is  believed  to 
have  once  been  a man,  while  a nearby  peak  represents  his  wife  Eniyud.  The 
Tsilhqot'in  say  the  couple  had  a fight  and  refused  to  get  back  together, 
and  were  turned  to  stone  for  their  stubbornness. 

Deadly  Clash  with  Gold  Rush  Speculators 

In  the  1864  Chilcotin  War,  band  members  clashed  with  land  speculators 
who  wanted  to  build  a toll  road  into  the  area  to  support  the  gold  rush  and 
threatened  to  expose  the  local  people  to  smallpox  if  they  resisted. 

The  Tsilhquot'in  killed  15  people  in  the  uprising  and  an  armed  militia 
was  sent  to  hunt  them  down.  The  bands  agreed  to  peace  talks,  but  leaders 
were  subsequently  arrested  and  seven  were  hung  including  Chilcotin  chief, 
Klatsassin . 

As  a result,  although  more  a century  has  passed,  there  remains  a deep 
level  of  mistrust  toward  the  government  among  band  members,  who  view  the 
relationship  as  one  that  still  bears  the  hallmarks  of  a colonial  mentality. 
There  is  a military  installation  in  the  region,  and  many  historians  view 
the  Chilcotin  uprising  as  the  last  war  on  Canadian  territory. 

Legal  Boundaries  To  Be  Defined 

Gary  Campo,  one  of  the  lawyers  working  for  the  Xeni  Gwet'in  says  the 
case  has  major  implications  for  First  Nations  bands  in  and  out  of  the 


treaty  process. 

"It  will  define  legal  boundaries  and  set  up  the  goalposts  for  what 
aboriginal  title  is.  First  Nations  will  know  where  they  stand  in 
negotiations  and  what  the  premise  of  the  relationship  will  be.  Everyone 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  from  a better  position,  whether  the  issues  are 
about  resource  extraction,  territory  or  defining  aboriginal  title.  It  is 
the  most  important  case  on  the  docket  right  now,"  said  Campo. 

The  band  first  filed  the  case  in  1989  over  hunting  and  fishing  rights, 
and  to  protect  old-growth  forest  from  logging  and  mining  interests.  Its 
scope  has  since  widened  to  include  major  issues  relating  to  the  treaty 
process  in  British  Columbia,  where  many  of  the  First  Nations  bands  never 
officially  ceded  their  territory.  Many  First  Nations  and  governments 
officials  will  be  closely  watching  the  outcome  of  this  case. 

Dustice  David  Vickers  of  the  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  visited  the 
Nemiah  Valley  region  two  years  ago  to  listen  to  some  of  the  cultural  myths 
and  traditional  stories  told  by  the  elders  in  their  native  language. 

"The  use  of  oral  history  as  evidence  is  not  new.  It  has  been  accepted  in 
the  past  and  oral  history  evidence  falls  within  one  of  the  exceptions  to 
hearsay,  provided  individuals  pass  the  threshold  test  of  necessity  and 
reliability.  It  is  the  most  important  aboriginal  case  on  the  docket  right 
now  because  it  will  define  aboriginal  title  which  should  give  certainty  to 
the  process  which  is  good  for  everyone,"  said  Campo. 

Vickers  used  an  open  court  process  that  accommodated  village  elders  who 
could  not  travel  to  testify.  Cultural  myths  and  traditional  stories  were 
orally  communicated  and  translated  for  a court  reporter.  The  sessions 
included  nighttime  sittings  to  respect  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  Xeni 
Gwet'in,  which  involve  sharing  stories  after  sunset.  Chief  Roger  William 
spent  40  days  testifying.  Ruling  To  Be  Delayed? 

The  Supreme  Court  is  supposed  to  rule  in  the  precedent-setting  case  this 
spring,  but  many  expect  the  trial  to  take  much  longer. 

Doe  Alphonse,  director  of  government  services  for  the  Tsilquot'in 
National  Government,  said  the  case  has  already  gone  on  for  too  long  and 
has  sparked  some  tense  confrontations,  including  a 1990  roadblock  near 
Chilko  Lake  to  stop  logging  in  the  area.  He  said  that  the  Xeni  Gwet'in 
requested  meetings  with  government  and  industry,  but  it  was  just  business 
as  usual. 

Alphonse  described  the  1864  Chilcotin  War  as  one  of  resistance  to  those 
intent  on  opening  up  the  gold  fields,  where  speculators  abused  the  native 
people  in  their  arrogance  and  lust  for  money.  "We  never  ceded  our 
territory.  We  went  to  war,  where  our  members  were  killed  by  government 
authorities  after  they  had  signed  on  to  a peace  accord.  We  have  good 
reasons  not  to  trust  government  here,"  he  said. 

"Treaties  are  between  nations  so  we  will  only  deal  with  the  federal 
government  of  Canada.  Our  elders  are  our  anthropologists.  Every  society 
has  its  customs  and  beliefs  and  we  have  ours  - the  courts  have  finally 
acknowledged  this." 

"In  the  past,  the  relationship  hasn't  been  a good  one.  The  authorities 
haven't  respected  our  beliefs  and  customs.  We  had  four  separate  community 
referendums  to  decide  to  go  to  court.  They  just  wanted  us  to  shut  up  and 
be  good  little  Indians,"  said  Alphonse. 
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U.S.  Supreme  Court  Says  Church  Can  Use  Hallucinogen 
February  21,  2006 


(Bloomberg)  - The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  saying  law  enforcement  goals  in 
some  cases  must  yield  to  religious  rights,  ruled  that  the  Bush 
administration  can't  block  a New  Mexico  church  from  using  a hallucinogenic 
tea . 

In  a unanimous  opinion  written  by  Chief  Dustice  Dohn  G.  Roberts  Dr.,  the 
court  said  the  1993  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  protects  the  church, 
a 130-member  branch  of  a Brazilian  denomination.  The  justices  upheld  a 
preliminary  injunction  barring  federal  prosecution  of  church  leaders. 

Roberts,  ruling  in  his  first  religious-freedom  case,  rejected  the  Bush 
administration's  contention  that  only  a categorical  ban  on  the  substance 
would  adequately  prevent  abuse  and  diversion  to  non-religious  use. 

"The  government's  argument  echoes  the  classic  rejoinder  of  bureaucrats 
throughout  history:  If  I make  an  exception  for  you.  I'll  have  to  make  one 
for  everybody,  so  no  exceptions,"  Roberts  wrote.  He  said  Congress  instead 
required  "striking  sensible  balances  between  religious  liberty  and 
competing  prior  governmental  interests." 

Roberts  said  federal  drug  laws  already  make  an  exception  that  lets 
Native  American  tribes  use  peyote  in  religious  ceremonies. 

The  case  put  the  Bush  administration  in  the  unusual  position  of  opposing 
religious  groups,  including  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and 
the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  both  of  which  backed  the  New 
Mexico  church.  The  government  contended  the  tea,  known  as  hoasca,  is 
dangerous  and  illegal. 

Bronfman  Connection 

The  church,  0 Centro  Espirita  Beneficiente  Uniao  Do  Vegetal,  argued  that 
its  members  believe  the  ritualistic  use  of  hoasca  brings  them  closer  to 
God.  The  church's  U.S.  branch  is  led  by  Deffrey  Bronfman,  a second  cousin 
of  Warner  Music  Group  Chairman  Edgar  Bronfman  Dr. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  says  the  federal  government  can't 
restrict  religious  activities  except  to  meet  a compelling  interest.  The 
law  applied  to  the  states  as  well  until  a 1997  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
said  that  aspect  was  unconstitutional. 

RFRA,  as  the  law  is  known,  was  a response  to  a 1990  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  said  generally  applicable  laws  in  most  cases  need  not  make 
exceptions  to  accommodate  church  practices.  That  ruling  limited  the  scope 
of  the  constitutional  protection  for  religious  freedom. 

The  high  court  today  concluded  the  Dustice  Department  hadn't  met  its 
burden  under  the  1993  law.  The  ruling  upheld  a decision  by  a Denver-based 
federal  appeals  court. 

New  Dustice  Samuel  A.  Alito  Dr.  didn't  take  part  in  the  8-0  decision, 
which  was  argued  Nov.  1,  well  before  his  Senate  confirmation. 

South  American  Religion 

Today's  case  didn't  directly  concern  the  scope  of  the  Constitution's 
free-exercise  clause,  although  the  test  laid  out  by  the  1993  law  is 
similar  to  the  standard  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  before  its  1990  decision. 

Hoasca  contains  dimethyltryptamine,  or  DMT,  a hallucinogenic  substance 
restricted  under  the  U.S.  Controlled  Substances  Act.  The  Dustice 
Department  says  DMT  can  lead  to  depression,  intense  anxiety, 
disorientation  and  psychosis  and  that  the  drug  is  a particular  danger  to 
children  who  are  church  members. 

UDV,  as  the  church  is  known,  mixes  Christian  theology  and  indigenous 
South  American  beliefs.  Founded  in  1961  by  a rubber  tapper,  the  religion 
has  8,000  members  in  Brazil.  Its  name  translates  to  The  Union  of  Plants 
Charitable  Spiritual  Center. 

The  dispute  between  UDV  and  the  government  began  in  1999,  when  U.S. 
Customs  inspectors  intercepted  a shipment  from  Brazil  of  three  drums  that 
contained  the  drug.  Authorities  later  searched  the  Bronfmans'  home  and 
seized  30  gallons  of  hoasca. 

The  UDV  then  sued,  seeking  a court  order  barring  the  government  from 
enforcing  federal  drug  laws  against  the  church  or  its  leaders. 

The  case  is  Gonzales  v.  0 Centro  Espirita  Beneficiente  Uniao  Do  Vegetal, 
04-1084. 
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Ruling  may  affect  Utah  peyote  case 
By  Greg  Stohr 
Bloomberg  News 
February  22,  2006 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  saying  law  enforcement  goals  in  some  cases  must 
yield  to  religious  rights,  ruled  Tuesday  that  the  Bush  administration 
can't  block  a New  Mexico  church  from  using  a hallucinogenic  tea. 

Federal  prosecutors  in  Utah  were  trying  to  determine  what  impact  the 
ruling  might  have,  if  any,  in  the  case  of  a Utah  County  couple  charged 
with  dealing  peyote  to  members  of  their  Native  American  church. 

In  Tuesday's  8-0  opinion  written  by  Chief  lustice  John  G.  Roberts  3r., 
the  court  said  the  1993  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  protects  the 
130-member  church,  a branch  of  a Brazilian  denomination,  in  its  use  of  a 
tea  known  as  hoasca. 

Roberts,  ruling  in  his  first  religious-freedom  case,  rejected  the  Bush 
administration's  contention  that  only  a categorical  ban  on  the  substance 
would  adequately  prevent  abuse. 

"The  government's  argument  echoes  the  classic  rejoinder  of  bureaucrats 
throughout  history:  If  I make  an  exception  for  you.  I'll  have  to  make  one 
for  everybody,  so  no  exceptions,"  Roberts  wrote.  He  said  Congress  instead 
required  "striking  sensible  balances  between  religious  liberty  and 
competing  prior  governmental  interests." 

Roberts  said  federal  drug  laws  already  make  an  exception  that  lets 
Native  American  tribes  use  peyote  in  religious  ceremonies. 

It  is  the  use  of  peyote  that  is  at  the  center  of  the  Utah  case  involving 
lames  "Flaming  Eagle"  Mooney  and  his  wife,  Linda  Mooney. 

"We're  looking  at  reviewing  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  obviously  in 
light  of  applicability  to  the  Mooney  case,"  said  Melodie  Rydalch, 
spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  District  Attorney  for  Utah,  of  Tuesday's  ruling. 

The  Mooneys  are  leaders  of  the  Oklevueha  EarthWalks  Native  American 
Church  of  Utah  in  Benjamin,  where  they  openly  admit  to  administering 
peyote,  a hallucinogenic  cactus,  to  their  followers  as  part  of  their 
rituals . 

The  husband  and  wife  were  arrested  by  federal  agents  and  indicted  last 
summer  with  multiple  counts  of  distribution  of  peyote. 

The  indictments  came  after  the  couple  fought  for  several  years  over 
state  drug  charges  and  ultimately  prevailed  when  the  Utah  Supreme  Court 
ruled  their  peyote  use  was  legal  under  the  Utah  constitution. 

Federal  officials  have  claimed  that  Congress  has  limited  peyote  use  to 
only  members  of  a federally  recognized  Indian  tribe.  They  allege  lames 
Mooney  cannot  prove  he  is  a member  of  such  a tribe  and  many  of  his 
followers  cannot,  either. 

Calls  to  Mooney's  home  and  to  his  attorneys,  seeking  comment,  were  not 
returned  Tuesday. 

The  New  Mexico  case  put  the  Bush  administration  in  the  unusual  position 
of  opposing  religious  groups,  including  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  and  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals,  both  of  which  backed 
the  church's  tea  use. 

The  church,  0 Centro  Espirita  Beneficiente  Uniao  Do  Vegetal,  argued  that 
its  members  believe  the  ritualistic  use  of  hoasca  brings  them  closer  to 
God.  The  church's  U.S.  branch  is  led  by  leffrey  Bronfman,  a second  cousin 
of  Warner  Music  Group  Chairman  Edgar  Bronfman  Ir. 

The  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  says  the  federal  government  can't 


restrict  religious  activities  except  to  meet  a compelling  interest.  The 
law  applied  to  the  states  as  well  until  a 1997  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
said  that  aspect  was  unconstitutional. 

RFRA,  as  the  law  is  known,  was  a response  to  a 1990  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  said  generally  applicable  laws  in  most  cases  need  not  make 
exceptions  to  accommodate  church  practices.  That  ruling  limited  the  scope 
of  the  constitutional  protection  for  religious  freedom. 

The  high  court  Tuesday  concluded  the  Justice  Department  hadn't  met  its 
burden  under  the  1993  law.  The  ruling  upheld  a decision  by  a Denver-based 
federal  appeals  court. 

New  Justice  Samuel  A.  Alito  Jr.  didn't  take  part  in  the  unanimous 
decision,  which  was  argued  Nov.  1,  well  before  his  Senate  confirmation. 

UDV,  as  the  church  is  known,  mixes  Christian  theology  and  indigenous 
South  American  beliefs.  Founded  in  1961  by  a rubber  tapper,  the  religion 
has  8,000  members  in  Brazil.  Its  name  translates  to  the  Union  of  Plants 
Charitable  Spiritual  Center. 

The  case  is  Gonzales  v.  0 Centro  Espirita  Beneficiente  Uniao  Do  Vegetal, 
04-1084. 
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Non-Indians  protest  stops  by  tribal  police 
By  Lynn  Thompson 
Times  Snohomish  County  Bureau 
February  22,  2006 

State  Sen.  Val  Stevens  says  non-Indian  drivers  don't  have  to  talk  to 
Tulalip  police. 

Emboldened  by  an  informal  state  attorney  general's  opinion  on  the  limits 
of  tribal  police  authority,  some  non-Indian  residents  of  the  Tulalip 
Reservation  say  they  will  challenge  Tulalip  officers  who  stop  them  for 
traffic  violations. 

"It's  intimidation.  It's  harassment,"  said  Mike  Whitehead,  who  got  a 
speeding  ticket  in  August  on  the  reservation. 

He  said  that  if  he  is  stopped  again,  he'll  call  the  Snohomish  County 
Sheriff's  Office  or  the  State  Patrol  and  ask  one  of  those  agencies  to 
handle  the  matter,  not  officers  from  the  Tulalip  Tribes. 

State  Sen.  Val  Stevens,  R-Arlington,  said  she  supports  the  protest.  She 
said  non-Indians  stopped  by  tribal  police  should  hold  up  a card  that 
reads:  "You  don't  have  authority  over  me.  I'm  calling  a law-enforcement 
officer  from  my  own  government." 

"The  card  wasn't  my  idea,"  Stevens  said  last  week.  "I  just  told  them 
[non-Indian  residents]  that  it  needs  to  be  in  large  enough  print  so  an 
officer  standing  in  the  rain  can  read  it." 

Stevens  emphasized  that  motorists  should  stop  if  police  lights  are 
flashing  in  their  rearview  mirrors,  but  she  said  non-Indians  don't  have  to 
roll  down  their  windows  if  they  are  stopped  by  Tulalip  officers. 

At  the  request  of  Stevens  and  two  other  state  legislators,  a deputy 
attorney  general  last  month  issued  an  informal  opinion  that  concluded 
tribal  police  officers  "generally  lack  authority  to  issue  citations  to 
non-Indians  for  traffic  activity  on  public  roadways  and  highways"  on 
reservations . 

The  opinion  doesn't  have  the  force  of  a judge's  ruling  but  does  offer 
the  views  of  the  state's  lawyers. 

The  conflict  over  tribal  police  power  dates  at  least  to  last  summer, 
when  a number  of  county  residents  complained  about  Tulalip  officers 


stopping  motorists  on  Interstate  5 near  Marysville  as  part  of  a State 
Patrol  effort  to  inform  motorists  of  a lowered  speed  limit  in  the  area. 

Around  the  same  time,  a number  of  non-Indian  residents  of  the  Tulalip 
Reservation  contacted  Sheriff  Rick  Bart  over  the  legality  of  traffic  stops 
by  tribal  police  on  the  reservation. 

The  residents'  protests  followed  moves  by  the  tribes  to  assert  their 
authority  over  a range  of  issues  on  the  reservation,  including  ending 
leases  held  by  non-Indian  homeowners  and  asserting  regulatory  authority 
over  tidelands. 

The  issue  of  police  authority  appeared  to  have  been  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  Tulalips  in  late  August,  when  Mark  Roe,  then  the  chief  criminal  deputy 
in  the  Snohomish  County  prosecutor's  office,  said  tribal  officers  have 
authority  to  stop  non-Indians  for  traffic  violations. 

County  Prosecuting  Attorney  lanice  Ellis  said  the  issue  of  tribal-police 
authority  should  be  decided  by  the  courts  or  the  Legislature,  not  by  the 
side  of  the  road. 

Bart  weighed  in  last  summer,  warning  residents  that  "a  uniform  is  a 
uniform"  and  that  they  should  stop  for  tribal  police. 

But  Bart,  after  reading  the  recent  comments  from  the  Attorney  General's 
Office,  said  non-Indians  have  legitimate  questions  about  the  authority  of 
some  tribal  police  to  cite  them  for  violations. 

One  issue  is  that  only  Tulalip  Police  Chief  lay  Goss  is  cross- 
commissioned  as  a deputy  sheriff,  Bart  said.  Under  current  practice,  the 
20  patrol  officers  on  the  Tulalip  force  write  tickets,  which  are  then 
signed  by  Goss  and  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  court.  Traffic  citations 
to  tribal  members  are  handled  in  tribal  court.  Those  involving  non-Indians 
are  referred  to  county  District  Court. 

"I've  commissioned  lay  Goss.  I haven't  commissioned  the  rest  of  his 
officers,"  Bart  said. 

But  Goss  said  his  officers  may  legally  stop  anyone  who  commits  a crime 
or  traffic  violation  on  the  reservation  in  their  presence.  He  cited  a 1993 
state  Supreme  Court  case.  State  v.  Schmuck,  which  held  that  a tribal 
officer  has  "inherent  authority"  to  stop  drivers  on  public  roads  within  a 
reservation . 

To  be  forced  to  release  non-Indians,  the  court  wrote,  "would  be  to 
subvert  a substantial  function  of  Indian  police  authorities  and  produce  a 
ludicrous  state  of  affairs  which  would  permit  non-Indians  to  act 
unlawfully,  with  impunity,  on  Indian  lands." 

Goss  said  all  of  his  officers  have  received  training  from  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  and  that  many  have  attended  the  state 
police  academy. 

"We  follow  the  law.  We're  a professional  police  department,"  Goss  said. 
"We're  trained  to  the  same  standards"  as  other  police  in  the  state. 

Last  week,  tribal  police  detained  a suspected  non-Indian  drug  dealer  who 
was  driving  recklessly.  Goss  said  officers  confiscated  two  guns,  cocaine, 
methamphetamine,  scales,  brass  knuckles  and  a roll  of  $100  bills.  The 
previous  week,  officers  stopped  a felon  wanted  for  an  alleged  parole 
violation . 

"Do  we  let  these  guys  drive  off  because  they're  not  Indian,  or  do  we 
keep  the  community  safe?"  Goss  asked. 
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Police:  Man  masquerading  as  BIA  agent  attempts  to  intimidate  rape  victim 
Suspect's  story  crumbles  because  of  Delaware  cop's  son 


Sam  Lewin 
February  23,  2006 

A bizarre  story  out  of  a small  Oklahoma  town  involving  a phony  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  office,  an  attempted  sexual  assault  that  sees  the  victim 
firing  a gun  at  her  alleged  attacker,  and  two  men-  including  the  victim's 
husband-arrested  on  a total  of  six  separate  charges. 

"It's  a pretty  wild  set  of  circumstances,"  Minco  Police  Chief  Tommy 
"Gus"  Handke  tells  the  Native  American  Times. 

The  case  began  the  evening  of  Feb.  19  with  Thomas  Gibson  visiting  the 
Minco  home  of  William  Patchell  and  his  wife. 

According  to  police,  Patchell,  26,  accused  his  wife  of  flirting  with 
Gibson  during  the  evening  and  began  to  choke  her.  She  was  able  to  get 
Patchell  to  leave,  only  to  see  Gibson  come  into  the  room  in  his  underwear, 
intent  on  sexually  assaulting  her. 

"She  was  resisting  him  and  telling  him  to  stop,"  Flandke  said.  "He  rolled 
her  onto  her  stomach  and  pinned  her  to  the  bed.  When  he  did  that  she  was 
able  to  get  to  a loaded  .22  caliber  pistol  and  fire  one  shot." 

The  bullet  missed  Gibson  and  lodged  into  a wall.  By  this  point  William 
Patchell  had  rushed  back  into  the  room  and,  according  to  police,  began 
helping  Gibson  wrestle  the  gun  away  from  his  wife.  The  wife  then  locked 
herself  into  a closet,  emerging  later  to  phone  police.  Handke  took  the 
call . 

"I  made  contact  with  the  victim  and  she  was  really  shaken  up.  She  said, 
'Gus,  I'm  scared  to  death  of  [Gibson].'  He  had  told  her  he  was  a BIA 
officer. " 

Handke  says  Gibson  threatened  to  use  his  authority  as  a BIA  agent  to  get 
the  victim  in  trouble  if  she  reported  what  had  happened. 

Handke  tracked  Gibson  down,  describing  him  as  being  "extremely 
intoxicated . " 

"First  he  tells  me  he's  a cop,  then  he  tells  me  he's  an  undercover  cop 
and  then  he  tells  me  he's  a BIA  cop  from  the  El  Reno  office,"  Handke  said. 
"I  guess  he  thought  we  didn't  know  anyone  there." 

Handke  did.  His  deputy  chief  is  Gary  Dourneycake,  a member  of  the 
Delaware  Tribe  that  has  a son  working  in  the  same  office  Gibson  claimed  to 
be  affiliated  with. 

"I  asked  if  he  knew  a Johnny  Journeycake  and  he  said  he  did.  So  I picked 
up  the  phone  right  in  front  of  him  and  talked  to  Johnny.  He  said  he  never 
heard  of  him,"  Handke  said. 

While  this  conversation  was  taking  place,  Gibson  "got  one  of  those  uh-oh 
looks  on  his  face,"  Handke  said. 

After  shattering  the  BIA  agent  story,  Handke  placed  Gibson  under  arrest 
and  charged  him  with  several  offenses,  including  sexual  battery,  assault 
and  battery  and  impersonating  a peace  officer.  Bond  was  set  at  $150,000, 
which  Gibson  has  since  posted.  William  Patchell  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
domestic  assault  and  battery  by  strangulation.  He  also  bonded  out. 

The  case  is  rare  for  Minco,  a Southwestern  Oklahoma  town  of  2,000  people 
that  likes  to  call  itself  the  "best  little  US  town  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi . " 

"The  main  contributing  factor  here  was  alcohol,"  said  Handke.  "They  had 
all  gone  out  for  drinks  before  and  were  drinking  whiskey  when  they  came 
home. " 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Girl  held  in  alleged  school  threat 


Police:  Detailed  shooting  plan  found 
Associated  Press 
February  22,  2006 

A 13-year-old  girl  was  arrested  after  an  alleged  threat  to  carry  out  a 
shooting  at  the  Bug-O-Nay-Ge-Shig  School  on  the  Leech  Lake  Indian 
Reservation,  authorities  said  Tuesday. 

Interim  Police  Chief  Gilbert  Mitchell  said  school  officials  found  out 
about  the  alleged  plan  after  a teacher  received  a note  created  by  the  girl 
about  1:15  p.m. 

The  note  contained  "a  map  and  a detailed  description  of  a premeditated 
plan  for  a school  shooting,"  according  to  Superintendent  Carol  Aenne. 

After  the  principal  and  Aenne  were  notified,  the  in-school  police 
officer  quickly  separated  the  girl  from  other  students,  and  she  was  later 
questioned  and  arrested,  Mitchell  said. 

The  remaining  students  were  evacuated  from  the  building  after  being  told 
school  was  closing  early  because  of  snowy  weather.  Radio  stations  were 
notified  to  alert  parents  to  the  early  dismissal.  The  students  boarded 
buses  outside  the  district's  two  major  buildings  and  were  taken  home. 

Authorities  believe  the  girl  acted  on  her  own  and  that  no  other  students 
were  involved,  Mitchell  said.  A search  of  the  building  turned  up  no 
weapons . 

Aenne  said  classes  will  resume  as  scheduled  this  morning.  About  300 
students  attend  the  school  about  210  miles  northwest  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  school  opened  in  1975  as  an  alternative  school  and  is  now  a magnet 
school  for  students  from  the  reservation  and  other  American  Indian 
students  from  the  area. 

It  was  nearly  a year  ago  on  March  21,  2005,  when  a student  at  the  nearby 
Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  went  on  a shooting  spree,  killing  nine  others 
- include  seven  at  the  local  high  school  - before  killing  himself. 
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[This  is  important...  Please  write  to  the  Governor,  and  forward  this 
request  to  your  contacts  who  might  help  too] 

Introduction  and  Part  1-Petition  MT  Governor  in  Support  of  Manuel  Redwoman 
February  20  th,  2006 

Manuel  Redwoman  needs  your  immediate  support,  and  many  letters  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  Montana,  asking  why  he  was  not  offered  release  at  his 
Parole  Hearing  in  December.  These  letters  need  to  be  sent  as  soon  as 
possible  and  it  would  be  great  if  you  could  send  a copy  to  the  Legislators. 
Snail  Mail  letters  are  the  best  choice,  but  additional  emails  can  help. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  Manuel  should  have  been  released,  so  they  will 
be  presented  in  3 parts.  Each  part  can  be  the  topic  of  a letter  to  the 
Governor,  independently  from  the  other  parts.  (Short  letters  have  a better 
chance  of  being  read). 

It  is  very  important  that  you  use  your  own  words,  so  that  each  letter 
looks  personal.  Form  letters  that  all  look  alike  would  not  be  helpful. 
Please  remember  that  accuracy  is  important,  that  all  letters  should  be 
respectful,  and  need  to  be  signed  with  your  full  name  and  address.  To  make 
a difference,  a lot  of  letters  are  needed,  as  many  as  possible.  Each 
letter  will  matter.  For  further  information  or  if  you  wish  to  email  us  a 
copy  of  your  letter,  please  contact  us  directly.  Thank  you  for  your  time 
and  continued  support, 

Dodie  Finstead  and  Brigitte  Thimiakis  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com. 


thimiakischool@the.fonthnet.gr 


Please  do  *not*  forward  this  posting  to  the  officials,  and  do  not  use  our 
personal  addresses  when  emailing  them. 

Part  1 

Manuel  Redwoman  (#24920)  is  a Native  American  who  has  been  incarcerated 
for  many  years  in  Montana.  He  has  been  a model  inmate  and  not  only  has  he 
served  one  third  of  his  sentence,  but  he  also  had  excellent  parole  plans. 
However  in  December  2005  he  was  told  that  while  he  is  given  parole,  his 
release  cannot  be  considered  or  allowed  before  November  2007,  in  fact  a 
month  before  the  next  parole  hearing  he  could  have. 

During  his  incarceration , Manuel  Redwoman 

- has  worked  tirelessly  on  religious  issues,  standing  up  for  his 
People's  religious  rights  at  Deer  Lodge.  His  efforts  resulted  in  better 
rehabilitation  programs  and  structuring  for  numerous  inmates,  and  in 
better  religious  policies  concerning  sweat  lodge  ceremonies,  the 
possession  of  sacred  herbs,  sacred  items,  and  other  improvements.  He  was 
requested  to  do  a national  article  in  prison  but  declined  after  the 
Settlement  Agreement  was  reached. 

- has  worked  on  the  Native  American  treatment  program,  the  promotion  of 

a positive  cycle  for  younger  Native  Americans  so  they  have  a real  sense 
of  respect  and  honor  for  their  culture  and  tradition  when  released. 

- raised  awareness  about  serious  cases  of  medical  neglect  for  Native 
American  prisoners,  including  Veterans,  Dustin  Wing  and  other  prisoners. 

- has  been  retaliated  against  many  times  for  his  efforts  in  helping 
secure  basic  rights  for  Native  Americans;  he  was  forced  to  stay  in 
isolation  for  years  although  he  did  not  even  have  a write  up. 

MT  Governor  Brian  Schweitzer  himself  has  said  that  there  is  a need  for 
more  Native  programs,  and  pre-release  centers,  in  particular  in  his 
article  Study  Indian  Dustice  (Billingsgazette,  September  05). 

Manuel  Redwoman  has 

- an  exemplary  record  of  91  or  92  month  clear  conduct,  without  any 
write-up.  He  also  has  excellent  work,  conduct  housing  and  behavior 
records . 

- only  4 points  (very  low),  is  in  minimum  restricted  custody,  currently 
in  the  honor  dorm. 

- served  more  time  than  the  minimum  time  required  by  law  to  be  eligible 
for  parole 

- has  taken  all  the  required  classes  as  well  as  every  class  available  to 
him. 

At  his  first  bi-annual  parole  hearing,  he  was  told  to  give  time  on  low 
side.  Having  achieved  that,  he  should  have  been  released  at  the  second 
parole  hearing,  as  counselors  and  other  staff  members  believe  he  should 
have  been. 

It  is  also  a serious  matter  of  concern  that  during  the  Parole  Hearing, 
Board  Member  Mr.  Curtiss  made  several  inaccurate  statements. 

- He  stated  that  Mr.  Redwoman  has  NOT  served  even  1/2  of  his  sentence.  In 
fact  the  State  law  only  requires  any  inmate  to  serve  1/3  of  their  sentence 
to  qualify  for  parole,  so  he  was  elegible  for  parole,  having  already 
served  over  1/3  of  his  sentence. 

- He  stated  that  Mr.  Redwoman  had  3 felonies.  In  fact,  he  has  1 felony,  1 
deferred  felony,  and  1 misdemeanor. 

- He  said  that  his  sentence  was  25,  but  it  is  not,  as  they  only  count  20 
years . 

- He  also  stated  that  Mr.  Redwoman  had  a Parole  violation.  Fact  is  that 
it  was  a probation,  NOT  Parole  violation  that  he  was  late  for. 

Native  Americans  are  kept  incarcerated  longer  than  they  should  be.  And 
for  years,  MT  legislators  have  been  asking  why. 

It  is  still  unknown  why  the  parole  board  would  grant  him  parole  release 


one  month  prion  to  his  next  bi-annual  parole  date,  when  other  inmates  with 
worse  records  and  more  years  left  on  parole  were  allowed  to  transfer  out 
of  state. One  might  notice  the  difference  in  the  results  of  his  parole 
hearing  and  the  case  of  Vincent  S.  Hallam,  a white  man,  with  a 300  year 
sentence  for  3 counts  of  deliberate  homicide  (the  murder  of  three  18  year 
old  and  under  girls);  he  was  given  parole  after  having  done  only  30  years, 
which  is  barely  1/10  of  his  time  for  a heinous  crime  and  without  pre- 
release. 

Why  is  Mr.  Redwoman  not  allowed  equal  consideration  for  Parole,  like 
everyone  else  is? 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Redwoman  would  at  least  have  a recommendation  for 
pre-release  this  year  at  his  parole  hearing. Yet  the  Board  decided  to  keep 
him  at  least  for  another  23  months.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  he  would 
not  be  offered  a release.  Why  is  this? 

Contact  Information: 

Governor  Brian  A.  Schweitzer 
Office  of  the  Governor 
Montana  State  Capitol  Bldg. 

P.0.  Box  200801 
Helena  MT  59620-0801 
406-444-3111,  FAX  406-444-5529 

To  email  him  a copy  of  your  letter  you  can  click  on  this  link: 
http : //governor . mt . gov/ contact /comment s . asp 
governor@mt . gov 

Please  email  a copy  of  your  letter  to  the  following  officials  or 
legislators : 

3AYNE57@HOTMAIL.COM  , CS3UNEAU@3RIVERS.NET  , max@baucus . senate . gov, 
BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM  , CLAIRENA@NEMONTEL.NET  , WINDYBOY_3@YAHOO.COM, 
SAMT@MCN.NET  , ARLENE_BECKER@YAHOO.COM  , REPDEE@YAHOO.COM, 
REPBUZZAS@MSN.COM,  SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM  , , mcampbellhd31@yahoo.com, 
RCharette@mt . gov, 

A few  Mailing  Addresses: 

NORMA  BIXBY  (D)  HD  41  , PO  BOX  1165,  LAME  DEER,  MT  59043-1165, 

Home:  (406)477-6602,  Bus:  (406)477-6602 
30EY  3AYNE  (D)  HD  15  , 299  LUMPRY  RD,  ARLEE,  MT  59821-9747, 

Home:  (406)726-4207,  Bus:  (406)726-4207  3AYNE57@HOTMAIL.COM 
CAROL  C 3UNEAU  (D)  HD  16,  PO  BOX  55,  BROWNING,  MT  59417-0055, 

Home:  (406)338-5689,  Bus:  (406)338-5689  CS3UNEAU@3RIVERS.NET 
VERONICA  SMALL-EASTMAN  (D)  HD  42  , PO  BOX  262,  LODGE  GRASS,  MT  59050-0262, 
Home:  (406)639-2536,  Bus:  (406)639-2536  BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM 
30NATHAN  WINDY  BOY  (D)  HD  32, PO  BOX  269,  BOX  ELDER,  MT  59521-0269, 

Home:  (406)395-4407,  Bus:  (406)395-4407  WINDYBOY_3@YAHOO.COM 


Date:  Sat,  25  Feb  2006  23:14:33  +0200 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Part  2 - Letters  in  Support  of  M.  Redwoman 

PART  2 - Petition  in  Support  of  Manuel  Redwoman 
February  25  , 2006 

Please  contact  again  the  Governor  of  Montana  asking  why,  considering  his 
Positive  Involvement  in  the  Community,  Manuel  Redwoman  was  not  offered 
release  at  his  Parole  Hearing  in  December. 

Reminder:  These  letters  need  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible,  with  copies 
to  the  Legislators.  Snail  Mail  letters  are  the  best  choice,  but  emails  can 
help  too.  Please  do  not  copy  but  use  your  own  words  so  that  each  letter 
looks  more  personal.  Also  accuracy  is  important  and  all  letters  should  be 
respectful,  and  signed  with  a full  name  and  address. 

Please  do  *not*  forward  this  posting  to  the  officials,  or  use  our 
personal  addresses  when  emailing  them. 


Thank  you, 

Dodie  Finstead  and  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

dodie_finstead@yahoo.com,  thimiakischool@the .forthnet .gr 

Background  info:  Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho,  has 
been  incarcerated  for  many  years  in  Montana.  He  is  in  prison  for  mitigated 
deliberate  homicide;  his  victim  was  a well-know,  recidivist  child  molester 
who  had  been  after  one  of  Manuel's  young  nephews;  a relative  of  the  man's 
testified  for  Manuel. 

Part  2 Info:  In  addition  to  being  a model  inmate  and  having  served  one 
third  of  his  sentence,  Manuel  also  had  excellent  Parole  Plans.  Yet,  in 
December  2005  he  was  told  that  while  he  is  given  parole,  his  release 
cannot  be  considered  or  allowed  before  November  2007,  in  fact  a month 
before  the  next  parole  hearing  he  could  have. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Redwoman  would  be  a productive  and 
contributing  member  of  society. 

Manuel  Redwoman  founded  a group  in  support  of  his  reservation  several 
years  ago.  With  a group  of  friends  and  family  members,  and  many  volunteers, 
he  has  worked  hard  to  help  the  people  in  need.  In  2000,  the  first 
donations  were  sent  to  the  reservation.  In  2001,  he  decided  to  try  and 
start  larger  projects,  to  help  prevent  other  children  from  ending  up  in 
prison,  and  to  let  them  know  others  do  care  about  them.  Since  then,  he  has 
actively  helped  to  send  countless  donations  wherever  the  needs  were  more 
acute.  Large  numbers  of  donations  were  sent  in  support  of  the  Children 
Shelter,  Senior  Center,  Tongue  River  Shelter/Homeless  Center,  Head  start. 
Daily  Care.  The  donations  were  also  distributed  in  such  a way  that  they 
could  reach  single  families,  elders,  children,  and  in  general  families  in 
need . 

Since  2001,  they  have  received  well  over  17600  lbs  of  items  that  include 
countless  boxes  of  school  supplies,  toys  and  books,  Christmas  gifts,  warm 
clothing  for  children  and  elders,  shoes,  toiletries,  household  items,  warm 
blankets  food  including  large  amounts  of  fresh  fruit  and  dried  fruit, 
Christmas  treats,  and  so  on.  Also  Christmas  parties  and  warm  meals  were 
arranged  whenever  possible,  even  after  the  end  of  the  larger  projects. 

Mr.  Redwoman  cares  about  his  community  very  much  and  is  committed  to  his 
People.  His  own  personal  story  made  him  understand  even  more  how  important 
it  is  to  raise  awareness  about  the  difficulties  many  children  and  families 
have  to  face  on  his  reservation . In  spite  of  his  personal  hardships  he  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  be  a supportive  and  active  member  of  his 
community. 

Considering  all  his  contribution  to  his  community  and  the  fact  his 
prison  record  is  also  exemplary  (about  91  months),  why  was  Mr.  Redwoman 
not  released?  Why  did  he  not  at  least  receive  a recommendation  for 
pre-release  this  year  ? 

Contact  Information: 

Governor  Brian  A.  Schweitzer 
Office  of  the  Governor 
Montana  State  Capitol  Bldg. 

P.O.  Box  200801 
Helena  MT  59620-0801 
406-444-3111,  FAX  406-444-5529 

To  email  him  a copy  of  your  letter  you  can  click  on  this  link: 
http : //governor . mt . gov/ contact /comment s . asp 
governor@mt . gov 

Please  email  a copy  of  your  letter  to  the  following  officials  or 
legislators : 

1AYNE 57@HOTMAIL.COM  , CS1UNEAU@3RIVERS . NET  , max@baucus . senate . gov, 
BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM  , CLAIRENA@NEMONTEL.NET  , WINDYBOY_l@YAHOO.COM, 
SAMT@MCN.NET  , ARLENE_BECKER@YAHOO.COM  , REPDEE@YAHOO.COM, 
REPBUZZAS@MSN.COM,  SUEDICKENSON@YAHOO.COM  , , mcampbellhd31@yahoo.com, 
RCharette@mt . gov. 


A few  Mailing  Addresses: 

NORMA  BIXBY  (D)  HD  41  , PO  BOX  1165,  LAME  DEER,  MT  59043-1165, 

Home:  (406)477-6602,  Bus:  (406)477-6602 
30EY  JAYNE  (D)  HD  15  , 299  LUMPRY  RD,  ARLEE,  MT  59821-9747, 

Home:  (406)726-4207,  Bus:  (406)726-4207  JAYNE57@HOTMAIL.COM 
CAROL  C JUNEAU  (D)  HD  16,  PO  BOX  55,  BROWNING,  MT  59417-0055, 

Home:  (406)338-5689,  Bus:  (406)338-5689  CS3UNEAU@3RIVERS.NET 
VERONICA  SMALL-EASTMAN  (D)  HD  42  , PO  BOX  262,  LODGE  GRASS,  MT  59050-0262, 
Home:  (406)639-2536,  Bus:  (406)639-2536  BARVX@HOTMAIL.COM 
JONATHAN  WINDY  BOY  (D)  HD  32, PO  BOX  269,  BOX  ELDER,  MT  59521-0269, 

Home:  (406)395-4407,  Bus:  (406)395-4407  WINDYBOY_J@YAHOO.COM 

"RE : Rustywire:  First  Thunder"  

Date:  Wed,  25  Jan  2006  08:43:34  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : THUNDER" 

http: //www. rustywire. com/St a rmtn/th under . html 

First  Thunder 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

I await  the  first  sound  of  thunder  the  long  passing  of  winter  it  is  far 
off  my  land  Land  of  the  Navajo,  Dinetah  Standing  here  in  the  early  light 
of  day  I can  see  the  clear  blue  sky  I look  toward  my  homeland  so  so  far 
away. 

Wind  take  me  to  the  mountain  to  a place  of  high  mountain  streams  I hear 
the  song  of  bluejays  and  robins  they  sing  in  the  rustle  of  the  trees  in 
the  midst  of  the  place  I call  home. 

I can  see  them  standing  there  those  two  friends  of  mine  standing  in  the 
forests,  mesas  and  dusty  roads  there  Those  two  Twin  Heroes,  from  the 
Navajo  Way,  they  call  me  like  an  old  song,  the  words  quietly  come,  you  are 
a child  you  are  a child  of  our  grandmothers  you  have  survived  so  that  we 
may  live. 

Renew  me  as  a small  child  on  green  grass  in  a high  mountain  meadow  let 
me  hear  the  song  of  my  mother  she  sang  walk  this  way  my  child  go  in  beauty 
let  it  find  a way  before  you. 

Come  back  to  us,  walk  in  these  places  we  have  known  we  fought  many 
creatures  and  saved  a place  for  you  there  is  an  eight  sided  hogan,  a home 
waiting  for  you  go  with  beauty  and  find  your  song  to  sing. 

Child  Born  for  Water  and  Monster  Slayer  whisper  in  the  wind  We  wait  for 
you  brother  come  home  to  us  hear  the  first  thunder. 

It  is  time  for  coyotes  and  winter  to  go  to  leave  to  go  away  far  from 
here.  We  come  to  bring  hard  and  soft  rain  to  this  land  of  the  Navajo. 

you  are  our  brother,  you  must  come  they  say. 

I can  see  them  far  off  they  wait  in  the  mountains  of  home  in  the  valleys, 
canyons  and  in  each  place  there  take  me  away  and  let  me  find  a place  in 
the  songs  of  my  fathers  let  me  dance  in  these  places  the  home  of  my 
mothers  let  me  drink  from  waters  they  have  tasted  take  me  there  I say  they 
look  at  me  from  far  off. 

Child  born  for  Water  with  gentleness  says  come  my  brother  Monster  Slayer 
stands  proudly  and  motions,  come  here  You  are  our  brother  and  this  place 
calls  your  name  it  is  not  complete  unless  you  come  I see  them  there 
patiently  waiting  beckoning  me  come  home 

Yasho,  they  say,  listen  listen  it  is  near  a time  for  new  life  and  long 
summer  days  it  is  time  for  a life  here  in  your  homeland  come  our  brother, 
share  a place  with  us  and  listen  it  is  far  off  but  yet  it  is  near  any  time 
now  they  say. 

First  thunder,  the  sound  I remember  they  wait  and  say  you  will  hear  it 
all  over  our  land  Come  sit  with  us  share  the  sound  ending  the  cold  cold 
winter. 

Life  begins  anew  with  First  Thunder  come  my  brother,  they  say  I stand 


here  and  looking  toward  home  I am  far  away  but  I can  see  all  this  from 
here  sometimes  there  is  no  sound  like  First  thunder  to  us  Dine,  the  Navajo. 
Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

- — "RE:  Del  "Abe"  Jones  Poem:  The  Narragansett  Indians"  

Date:  Wednesday,  May  11,  2005  9:15  PM 
From:  Del  "Abe"  Jones  [abeabe@att.net] 

Sub j : The  Narragansett  Indians 

The  following  poem  is  one  of  Abe's  pieces  published  in  the 
"KEEPERS  OF  THE  FIRE"  book  by  photographer  Dominic  Alessandra? 

--  Posted  here  with  permission  of  the  author. 

THE  NARRAGANSETT  INDIANS 

For  more  than  thirty  thousand  years 
(Proved  by  archeology) 

These  People  of  Rhode  Island 
Have  a long,  rich  history. 

The  first  accounts  of  contact 
Penned  in  Fifteen  twenty-four 
Told  of  a large  population 
Of  farmers,  hunters  and  more. 

Considered  as  "great  Warriors" 

Paid  tribute  by  other  Bands 
Protecting  their  neighbor  Tribes 
In  those  ancient  Tribal  Lands. 

They  had  winter  homes,  a "long  house" 

Where  they  gathered  from  the  cold 
Maybe  twenty  families  together 
A kind  of  "commune"  from  days  of  old. 

They  would  move  back  to  the  shore 
In  the  warming  time  of  spring 
Build  Wigwams  and  Wetus 
Which  was  temporary  housing. 

They  would  dig  out  large  canoes 
That  could  hold  up  to  forty  men 
Fishing  and  farming  until  the  cold 
When  they'd  move  inland  again. 

They  had  battles  with  the  Pequot 
The  Mohawk  and  Mohegan 
Smallpox  and  the  Colonists 
Almost  wiped  out  this  Indian  Nation. 

With  Chiefs  Miontonimo's 

And  Canonchet's  missions  unfulfilled 

Both  of  them  were  executed 

And  most  of  their  people  lost  or  killed. 

Today,  on  twenty-five  hundred  acres 
With  twenty-five  hundred  living  there 
There's  just  one  more  Indian  Legacy 
That  is  cruel,  unjust,  unfair. 

"RE : 7th  Annual  Language  is  Life  Conference"  


Date:  2006/02/21  Tue  PM  12:41:54  EST 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 


Sub j : Fwd:  Events:  7th  Annual  Language  is  Life,  Marin  Headlands  Mar  24-26 


Mailing  List:  NetRez-L  <Netrez-l@listproc.wsu.edu> 

http : //groups . msn . com/BayAreaIndianCalendar/21&item=4504Events : 

7th  Annual  Language  is  Life,  Marin  Headlands  Mar 

7th  Biennial  Language  is  Life;  Conference  for  California  Indian  Languages 
02/15/2006  - SAUSALITO  CA 

Advocates  for  Indigenous  California  Language  Survival 
Language  is  Life 

Conference  for  California  Indian  Languages  since  1992  at  the  Marin 
Headlands  Institute,  Sausalito,  CA 
March  24-26,  2006 

You  are  invited  to  join  with  other  California  Indians  trying  to  learn  or 
re-learn,  teach,  document,  research,  or  otherwise  invigorate  their  Native 
languages . 

Members  of  Language  Programs  are  urged  to  come  and  talk  about  your 
projects,  share  your  successes  and  problems,  and  gather  with  other  Native 
people  who  believe  that  language  renewal  is  the  cornerstone  to  cultural 
survival . 

This  years  conference  will  address: 

Language  program  updates 

Teaching  methods  workshop 

Intellectual  property  right 

Technology  workshops 

Workshop  on  new  writing  systems 

Workshop  on  language  revitalization  at  home 

Organizations  working  on  language  revitalization 

Language  and  cultural  work  with  California  Native  prisoners 

REGISTRATION  & PRESENTATION  APPLICATIONS: 

Due  March  1,  2006  and  can  found  at  www.aicls.org  or  email  or  call  Marina 
at  (707)  644-6575 
or  marina@napanet.net 

REGISTRATION  Fees 

$200  per  person  before  March  1st,  all  food,  lodging  and  conference  included 
$250  after  March  1st  if  staying  at  Headlands 

$ 50  per  person  if  you  are  making  your  own  housing  arrangements 
$150  for  children 

Please  make  reservations  very  early. 

Bring  your  own  bedding  and  towels. 

Barrack-style  accommodations  only.  Separate  rooms  for  men  and  women. 

Limited  number  of  family  rooms. 

Applications  and  forms  at  www.aicls.org 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear. 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children." 

John  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  CU  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Association  - Listers  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large,  2001-2004 

"RE : Enoph  First  Nations  Summer  Camps  2006"  

Date:  2006/02/25  Sat  AM  02:34:32  EST 
From:  "Enoph"  <enoph@bellnet . ca> 

Sub j : First  Nations  Summer  Camp  Information 

Enoph . com 

First  Nations  Summer  Camps  2006 
Specialists  in  Educational  Entertainment 


Are  you  looking  for  something  completely  different  to 
amaze  your  kids  this  year?  We  have  combined  two  great 
ideas  into  one  amazing  SUMMER  CAMP  program  .... 

Dr.  Bones  & Lab  Rats  Science 

Whether  your  camp  is  1 day  or  5 days  we  can  put  together 
a custom  program  combining  Hands-On-Horses  Activity 
Centers  using  life  size  Horse  Skeleton  and  Dynamic 
Science  Show(s)  for  audiences  of  all  sizes  and  ages. 

- Horse  Skeleton  Activity  Station  (Full  Size) 

- Owl  Pellets  Dissection 

- Farm  Animal  Skills 

- Lab  Rats  Science  Shows  (20-30  minutes) 

- Dynamic  and  Entertaining  Staff 
Other  Science  Camps  just  aren't  Enoph! 

Two  Great  Ideas  Now  Under  One  Company  Name 
Dr.  Bones  Education  & Lab  Rats  Science 
Call  today  for  more  details 
613-860-8606/1-866-693-6674 

— "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  February  27 , 2006  14:45:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  February  17,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

March  3-5,  2006:  2006  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  Wow  Renninger's  Twin  Markets 
20651  US  Hwy  441  Mount  Dora,  Florida. 

For  more  information  call  Tony  Ledford  352-636-4271  or  800-619-0045  EXT  61. 
You  can  e-mail  at:  TAHTONKA@EARTHLINK.COM 

You  can  visit  our  web  site  at:  http://thunderingspirit.tripod.com/ 

March  4,  2006:  2nd  Annual  Ardmore  High  School  Native  American  Club 
"The  Dreamcatchers"  & The  Southeastern  Oklahoma  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Alliance  Fund  Raising  Powwow.  Heritage  Hall  220  W.  Broadway  St.  Ardmore,  Ok 
For  more  information  contact  Cedric  Ketcheshawno  580-326-4979 
or  580-317-3767  Also  Thomas  Cronemeyer  580-277-9481 

March  4,  2006:  The  Carolina  Indian  Circle  on  the  campus  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
will  be  hosting  the  19th  Annual  Spring  Powwow  in  the  Fetzer  Gymnasium  on 
campus  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

For  more  information  e-mail;  indiancircle@hotmail.com 

March  10  - 12,  2006:  4th  Annual  Southern  Miss  Golden  Eagle  Intertribal 
Society  & Recreational  Sports  Contest  Pow  wow  to  be  held  at  Loyalty  Field 
or  Payne  Center  (Rain  Site)  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  Hattiesdburg 
Mississippi.  For  more  information  contact  Harold  Comby  601-663-7637 
or  e-mail  Terry  Williamson  at  interrupt05@hotmail.com. 

For  camping  or  lodging  you  can  contact  Doe  Bohanon  601-266-4173 
or  e-mail  DosephBohanon@usm.edu 


April  1 - 3 , 2006:  6th  Annual  Powwow  First  Nations  @ Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana  Gourd  Dancing. 


April  22,  2006:  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow  at 
Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.  Virgina  Beach,  Virginia. 

For  more  information  contact  Debra  Vick  at  757-427-2990 
or  e-mail:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  29,  2006:  South  Umpqua  27th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
at  South  Umpqua  High  School, 

Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon. 

For  more  information  contact  Dames  Marshall  at  541-672-0314 
or  e-mail:  rogercub@wizzards.net 

Dune,  2-3  2006:  AICA  Pow  Wow.  AICA  has  had  to  make  a choice  between 
keeping  the  wonderful  camp  grounds  for  their  event  or  keeping  their 
Fathers  Day  date.  They  have  chosen  to  keep  the  site  and  move  the  weekend 
they  hold  their  event  to  the  first  of  Dune. 

This  is  the  same  great  gathering  with  the  same  great  people  involved  at 
the  same  great  place.  So  mark  your  calendar  now  and  come  to  North  Carolina 
a few  weeks  earlier  this  summer  for  a great  Southern  Style  Dance. 

We  will  post  more  information  as  the  date  gets  closer  for  now  we  wanted 
the  new  date  to  get  out  to  everyone  as  soon  as  possible. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  February  17,  2006 

http: //www. crazy crow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

MARCH  2006 

March  3-5,  2006:  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Renninger's  Twin  Markets  20651  US  Hwy  441  Mount  Dora, 

Florida  32757 

Event  Detail:  Friday  March  3rd,  Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM  Saturday  March  4th, 
Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM  Sunday  March  5th,  Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 
Gates  open  at  10:00  AM  Daily,  Friday  March  3rd  is  Children's  Day 
from  10  AM  - 2 PM  with  Special  Demonstrations,  Games,  etc. 

MC:  Kenneth  "Redhawk"  Head  Veteran:  Walkingfox, 

Head  Man:  Enoch  Haubenstricher,  Head  Woman:  Kathy  Soggs, 

Host  Drum:  Family  Drum  Singers  Firekeeper:  Doe  "Quiet  Elk" 

Color  Guard:  VFW  Post  8087  We  are  proud  to  announce  that  the  following 
performers  will  be  appearing  at  our  2006  pow  wow:  2004  NAMMY  Nominee  for 
Best  Instrumental  Recording:  Native  Fiddle  and  flute  artist:  Arvel  Bird, 
2002  NAMMY  "Flutist  of  the  year":  Tommy  Wildcat.  Auctions  and  Raffles 
through  out  each  day  Bring  the  whole  family  and  spend  the  day. 

Don't  forget  to  bring  chairs  and/or  blankets  to  sit  on~. 

Admission:  Adults  $3.00  Children  under  12  Free  For  additional  information 

or  to  become  a sponsor:  Call  Tony  Ledford  at:  352  636-4271 

or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61  Contact:  Tony  Ledford,  352-636-4271, 

email : ThunderSpiritFam@netscape.net 

webaddress : http : //t hunderings pi rit .tripod .com/ 

March  10-12,  2006:  The  Fourth  Annual  Golden  Eagles  Intertribal  Society 
Pow  Wow 

Location:  Loyalty  Field  or  Payne  Center  (rain  site)University  of 
Southern  Mississippi  campus,  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi  39406 
Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dancing  - Intertribal  Dancing  - Dance  Contest  - 


Hand  Drum  Contest  - Cultural  Presentations,  Indian  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Foods 
FREE  ADMISSION  (Donations  are  accepted . )Gates  open  at  9 a.m.  on  all  days. 
All  drums,  tipis  and  lodges  are  welcome! 

FRIDAY  (School  Day,  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.)10  a.m.  - Noon  - 
Cultural  Presentations,  1-3  p.m.  - Cultural  Presentations, 

5 p.m.  - Dinner  Break,  6 p.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

10  p.m.  - Close.  SATURDAY,  11  a.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

5 p.m.  - Dinner  Break,  6 p.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry, 

10  p.m.  - Close.  SUNDAY,  11  a.m.  - Gourd  Dancing,  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry 
5 p.m.  - Close. Contact:  Harold  Comby  (601)  656-5711,  Terry  Williamson 
interrupt05@hotmail . com  Vendor  Contact:  Mitch  Shoemake  (601)  562-2276 
or  Doe  Arnold  (601)  554-8470,  $100  Arts  and  Crafts  / 

$125  Food  10'  x 10'  space.  Doe  Bohanon  (601)  266-4173  Fax:  (601)  266-4167 
Doseph.Bohanon@usm.edu,  www.usm.edu/geis 
Contact:  Doseph  Bohanon,  601-266-4173, 

email:  Doseph.Bohanon@usm.edu  webaddress:  www.usm.edu/geis 
March  25,  2006:  TIHA  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center  1601  S Water  St. 

Burnet,  Texas  79611 

Event  Detail:  Traders  contact:  956-682-5775 
Rv's  contact:  512-756-6180  Tent  sites  available 

Contact:  David  Eckerman  936-653-3116,  email:  davideckerman@eastex.net 
webaddress : tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

March  25,  2006:  Guiding  Eagles  nationwide  indian  youth  talent  contest 
Location:  Nationwide,  US  All  50  states 

Event  Detail:  The  4th  annual  Guiding  Eagles  contest  is  in  full  swing 
and  is  open  to  youth  ages  6-18.  The  contest  is  free  to  enter  and  requires 
no  traveling.  For  more  details  visit  the  website  at  www.guidingeagles.com 
Contact:  Suzanne  Hegarty  866-480-0635,  email:  Contest@guidingeagles.com, 

March  25-26,  2006:  Big  Spring  Pow  wow 

Location:  Howard  College  ColiseumBig  Spring,  Texas  79720 

Event  Detail:  Contest  pow  wow  head  dancer  Robert  Soto  Sharon  Roberts 

Drums  Southern  renragade  eagle  point  singers. 

Contact:  Robert  Downing  432-263-3255,  email:  rodond@cox.net, 
webaddress : www. geu cities . com/ powwowbigspring 

March  25-26,  2006:18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natches  Indians,  400  Defferson  Davis  Blvd 
Natchez,  MS  39120 

Event  Detail:  No  Contests;  Dust  lots  of  Good  Singing,  Dancing  and  Fun! 
MC-Bo  Limbaugh,  AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  HM-Dason  Skinner. 
Contact:  Committee  601-442-0200,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/n at chez powwow 

March  25-26,  2006:  Natchez  powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natchez  Indians  400  Defferson  Davis  Blvd. 
Natchez,  Mississippi  39120 

Event  Detail:  Non-Contest  Intertribal  Powwow,  MC-Bo  Limbaugh, 

AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  Northern-Greywolf , HM-Dason  Skinner, 
HL-TBA,  HG-TBA. 

Contact:  Chuck  Borum  601-442-020X,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/n at chez powwow 

March  31st,  April  1st,  2nd,  2006:  26th  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Chambers  Farm  22400  NE  CR  315  Ft.  McCoy,  Florida  32134 
Event  Detail:  Youth  day  March  31st  with  camp  feed. 

Veteran's  Honor  day  April  lst(Ft. McCoy  VFW).Host  Drum:  Otto  Mahsetkey. 
Feature  Drum:  Those  Guys(Oklahoma) . Feature 

Entertainer : 2004  NAMMY  Winner:Billy  Whitefox.  Head  Lady:Maria  Whitehorse. 
Head  Man:Duane  Whitehorse.  MC: RonColombe.  AD: RickShawnee. 

Honor  Head  Lady:Marguirite  Big  Mountain  escorted  by  son  Teeny  Big  Mountain 
Head  Veteran:Dim  "Grayhawk"  Armogost .Admission : Free. Parking: Free. Camping: 


Free. Family  oriented  event. Bring  chairs  as  seating  is  limited. 

Located  from  1-75  Exit  368  go  east  18  mi.  to  CR315  and  turn  right, 
go  1 mile  to  Chambers  Farm. 

Contact:  Donna  Rowland,  352-222-6990,  email:  chambersfarms@hotmail.com, 
webaddress:  chambersfarm.org 

APRIL  2006 

April  8-9,  2006:  27th  Annual  UMass  Amherst  Powwow 

Location:  Curry  Hicks  Cage  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst,  MA  01003 
Event  Detail:  Our  27th  annual  powwow  date  has  been  moved 
from  Sept.  18-19,2005! 

This  change  was  requested  by  our  current  students  so  that  we  as  a community 
with  our  families  and  friends  can  congradualte  our  graduating  students  and 
welcome  prospective  students  who  be  visiting  the  campus  at  that  time. 

New  Date:  Saturday  April  8-  Sunday  April  9,  2006, 

Time:  10AM-6PM  (rain  or  Shine)  Location:  Curry  Hicks  Cage  (a  gym  on  campus) 
Grand  Entries  at  noon  both  days 

Admission:  5.00  general  public,  2.00  5 colleges  students  w/ID, 

Free:  Senior  Citizens,  Free:  Children  12  and  under 

For  hotel  reservations  contact  the  Campus  Center  Hotel  at  413-549-6000 
Dancers:  Day  Money  and  Competition  Prize  Money IDancers  can  only  register 
for  one  or  the  other,  not  both) 

For  vendor  contracts  please  email  dvincent@acad.umass.edu 
or  michelle@acad.umass.edu  or  call  413-577-0980  or  fax  to  413-577-0950. 
Please  wait  until  the  2nd  week  of  September  to  request  a vendor's  contract. 
Vendor  fees:  Crafts/Arts  100.00,  Food  150.00  Non-Profit  Native  concerns 
info  booths  50.00.  There  is  a 10.00  charge  for  each  electric  hookup  needed. 
Please  submit  your  interest  to  vend  by  October  30th,  2005. 

Food  vendors  must  have  required  libility  insurance  and  must  submit  a copy 
of  a current  food  licence  and  foods  items  for  sale  (fax  413-577-0950). 
Intersted  drum  groups  and  performers  please  fax  your  info  sheet  with  your 
required  fees  and  tech  requirements  and  hotel  room  requirements 
(We  do  NOT  cover  travel  cost)  and  hotel  rooms  are  limited  to  3 doubles 
for  2 nights  for  Drum  Groups  and  2 double  for  2 nights  for  Performers. 

Drum  groups  need  to  have  at  least  five  singers  in  order  to  be  considered. 
Please  submit  your  query  by  September  30th,  2005. 

Contact:  Native  American  Student  Services  413-577-0980, 
email:  native@acad.umass.edu 

April  15,2006:  22nd  Annual  Apple  Blossom  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Me  Gee  Park  Collisum  Farmington,  New  Mexico  87401 

Contact:  Carmelita  Munoz  (505)  326-5115,  email:  carmelitam2004@yahoo.com 

April  22,  2006:  6th  Annual  "Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People"  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  2345 
Event  Detail:  11am  - 7pm,  MC  - Clark  Stewart,  HM  - Michar  Richardson, 

HF-  Nokomis  Lemons,  AD  - Thomas  Lewis,  Host  Drum  - Falling  Water, 

Guest  Drum  - Edisto  River  Singers.  Traditional  Pow  Wow, 

American  Indian  dancing,  educational  displays  and  exhibits,  arts  & crafts, 
and  authentic  foods.  FREE  ADMISSION  AND  PARKING!!! 

Contact:  Debra  Vick  757  427-2990,  email:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  28th  to  29th  2006:  Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Location:  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds  Marion,  KY  42064 
Event  Detail:  us  60  onto  120  in  Marion  follow  powwow  signs 
Contact:  Kamama  Sutton  270-965-9432  www.mantlerock.org, 
email:  kamamasutton@aol.com 

April  29  & 30,  2006:  Regional  Native  Community  Spring  PowWow 
Location:  34  Ponderosa  Dr.  Olive  Hill,  KY  41164 
Event  Detail:  We  have  25  vending  spaces  available. 

A vending  application  can  be  printed  from  our  web  site. 

Vending  fee  is  $70.00  and  you  must  have  at  least  75%  of  your  items  must 
be  hand  made  - exceptions  are  listed  on  our  web  site. 

All  dancers  are  welcome  and  other  drum  groups  are  welcome  to  play  for 


blanket  money.  Hope  to  see  you  there. 
Contact:  Morning  Rain  Danysh,  304-272-5722, 
email : morningrain@f rontiernet . net 
webaddress : www. rncpowwowinfo. bravehost . com 
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MARCH  2006 

March  2 & 3,  2006 

Nation  Building:  Leadership,  Governance 
& Economic  Policy  Leadership  Symposium 
Tucson,  Arizona,  U.S.A. 

(204)  940  1700 

March  3 - 5,  2006 

2006  Thundering  Spirit  Pow  wow 

Honoring  All  Our  Relations 

Renninger's  Twin  Markets 

20651  US  Hwy  441 

Mount  Dora,  Florida 

Friday  March  3rd, 

Grand  Entry  at  7:00  PM 
Saturday  March  4th, 

Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM  & 7:00  PM 
Sunday  March  5th, 

Grand  Entry  at  1:00  PM 

More  info,  or  to  become  a sponsor: 

Call  Tony  Ledford  at:  352  636-4271 
or  800  619-0045  Ext:  61 

Web  site:  http : //thunderingspirit .tripod . com/ 

Email:  tahtonka@earthlink.net 

March  4,  2006 
Second  Annual 

Ardmore  high  School  Native  American  Club  "The  Dreamcatchers"& 
The  Southeastern  Oklahoma  Inter-tribal  Powwow  Alliance 
Fundraising  Powwow 

Heritage  Hall,  220  W.  Broadway  Street 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

For  Powwow  and  Arts  and  Crafts  Infor: 

Cedric  Ketcheshawno : 580-326-4979  OR  580-317-3767 
Thomas  Cronemeyer:  580-277-9481 

March  6,  2006 

The  "Your  City,  Your  Voice  Report" 

Sharing  the  Results  Event 
City  Hall,  Edmonton 
11:30  am  - 1:00  pm 
EVERYONE  WELCOME! 

web : www.edmonton . ca/aboriginalaccord 
March  6 - 8th,  2006 

Aboriginal  Tourism  Canada  /STAQ  Conference 
Hilton  Hotel 
Quebec  City,  Quebec 
web:  www.aboriginaltourism.ca 

March  8,  9,  10,  2006 

Announcing  the  3rd  Annual  - Aboriginal  Conference  on 
Employment  Strategies  (ACES) 

Forster's  Convention  Centre 
1250  Rogers  Way 


Kamloops,  B.  C.  VIS  1N5 

Info:  Marie  Baptiste,  Conference  Co-Ordinator 
Phone:  (250)  828-9844  --  Fax:  (250)  828-9972 
website : www. cfdcof cif n . com/ aces.htm 

March  10  - 12,  2006 
The  Fourth  Annual 

Southern  Miss  Golden  Eagle  Intertribal  Society  and  Recreational 

Sports  Contest  Powwow 

The  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

Loyalty  Field  or  Payne  Center  (Rain  Site) 

Hattiesburg,  MS 

All  drums,  tipis  and  lodges  are  welcome! 

Contact:  Harold  Comby  (601)  656-5711  Vendor  Contact:  Mitch  Shoemake 
Terry  Williamson  interrupt05@hotmail . com 
(601)  562-2276  or  Hoe  Arnold  (601)  554-8470 

Doe  Bohanon  (601)  266-4173  www.usm.edu/geis  Fax:  (601)  266-4167 

March  12  - 15,  2006 
BC  Aboriginal  Youth  Conference 
"Gathering  our  Voices  2006" 

Thompson  Rivers  University,  Kamloops,  BC 
Information,  check  out  www.bcaafc.com 

March  14th,  15th  & 16th,  2006 
Maintenance  Conference  2006 
Prince  Albert  Grand  Council 
Engineering  and  Technical  Services 
Prince  Albert  Inn, 

Prince  Albert,  SK 
FEE:  $100.00  per  person. 

Info:  Gary  Harris  or  Vera  Roy 
Phone:  1-306-953-7242 
Fax:  1-306-922-1710 

March  16  & 17,  2006 
Aboriginal  Leadership  Institute: 

Governing  - Contemporary  Issues  & Challenges 
Winnipeg  Manitoba 
(204)  940-1700 

March  18,  2006 

Bent  Arrow  Traditional  Healing  Society's 

Annual  Rounddance  "Honouring  our  Community  Partners" 

Saturday,  5pm-12am 

At  the  Hangar  Building  on  Kingsway  Ave. 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
Call  481-3451  for  info. 

March  19  - 24,  2006 

Aboriginal  Music  Program  (AMP)  Camp 

Gimli,  Manitoba 

204-975-0284 

Email:  alan@manitobamusic.com 
or  call  250-388-5522 

March  21  - 22,  206 
[French  conference] 

Forum  Autochtone:  Identite  autochtone  Gouvernance 

- Developpement  economique  et  social  - Commission  royale  surles  peoples 

autochtones 

Quebec,  QC 

Ph.  1.888.777.1707 


March  24  - 31,  2006 


2006  Manitoba  Indigenous  Winter  Games 
Peguis  First  Nation,  MB 

Fisher  River  Cree  Nation,  MB  - both  communities 
Ph:  204-925-5622  Winnipeg 
Ph:  204-677-0326  Thompson 

March  31,  April  1 & 2,  2006 
Aboriginal  Curling  League  of  Winnipeg's 
13th  Annual  Mixed  Curling  Bonspiel 
Winnipeg,  MB 

204-956-0610  Loretta  Ross 

APRIL  2006 

April  3 - 4,  2006 

3rd  Annual  insight  Aboriginal  Flousing  Conference 

Calgary,  AB 

1-888-777-1707 

April  7 - 9,  2006 

2006  Indigenous  Minor  Hockey  Tournament 
Winnipeg,  MB 
Phone:  (204)  925-5622  or 
Email:  masrc@sport.mb.ca 

April  18-20,  2006 

Moving  Towards  Best  Practices  in  Oil  & Gas  and  Aboriginal  Partnerships 
Radisson  Hotel  Calgary  Airport, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

www. iqpc . com/na-2428-01 

800-882-8684 

April  20  - 21,  2006 

Aboriginal  Forum:  Safe  Water  For  First  Nations 
Toronto,  ON 

Ph. 800.443. 6452  or  416.925.0866 
April  22,  2006 

6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 

11am  -7pm 

Red  Wing  Park 

1398  General  Booth  Blvd. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 

Info,  contact  Debra  Vick  (757)  427-2990 

or  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  18-20,  2006 

Moving  Towards  Best  Practices  in  Oil  & Gas  and  Aboriginal  Partnerships 
Radisson  Hotel  Calgary  Airport, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

www. iqpc . com/na-2428-01 

800-882-8684 

April  21,22,23,  2006 
Twentieth  Annual 
Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  480-965-5224 
Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  24  - 25,  2006 

5th  Annual  insight  Aboriginal  Oil  & Gas  Conference 
Edmonton,  AB 


1-888-777-1707 


April  28  - 30,  2006 
Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds 
Marion,  Kentucky 
Phone:  (270)  965-9432 
Email:  Kamamasutton@aol.com 
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* 3-5  2006  Thundering  Spirit  Powwow.  Honoring  All  Our  Relations. 

Renninger's  Twin  Markets,  Highway  441  Mount  Dora,  FL  Info:352  636-4271 
or  tahtonka@earthlink.net 

* 4 Second  Annual  Ardmore  High  School  Native  American  Club  Powwow. 
Heritage  Hall,  Ardmore,  OK.  Info:  (580)  326-4979 

* 4-5  Great  Lakes  Indian  Culture  Ass'n  29th  annual  Mid-Winter  Powwow. 
Baker  College,  Owosso,  MI.  Info:  810-630-1727  or  810-636-7287, 
traders:  Rodney  Deyo  734-595-7427. 

* 11  14th  Annual  Red  Creek  Mid-Winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Kline  Athletic  Center,  Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-7814 

* 11  14th  Annual  Red  Creek  Mid-Winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Kline  Athletic  Center,  Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-7814 

* 10-12  4th  Annual  Souther  Miss  Golden  eagle  Intertribal  Society  Contest 
Powwow.  University  of  Southern  Mississippi, 

Loyalty  Field,  Hattiesburg,  MS. 

Info:  601)  562-2276 

* 18-19  14th  Annual  "Learning  To  Walk  Together"  Traditional  Powwow. 
Vandament  Arena  - Northern  Michigan  University  (NMU),  Marquette,  MI. 
Info:  906-227-1397;  cnas@nmu.edu  or  www.nmu.edu/nativeamericans 

* 24-26  Denver  March  Powwow.  Denver,  CO.  Info:  (303)  934-8045. 

* 25  2nd  Annual  Spring  Gatheing  Powwow.  Carson  Colony  Gym, 

Carson  City,  NV.  Info:  (775)  841-3182 

* 25  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Spring  Powwow. 

Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  (936)  653-3116, 
Traders  (956)  682-5775  or  tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

* 25-26  18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians, 
Natchez,  MS.  Info:  (601)  442-0200  or  cborum@hotmail.com 

* 25-26  Big  Spring  Powwow.  Howard  College  Coliseum,  Big  Spring,  TX. 

Info:  (432)  263-3255  or  rodond@cox.net 

APRIL  2006 

* 5-8  34th  Annual  Symposium  on  the  American  Indian  & Powwow. 

Northeastern  State  Univesity  Center,  Tahlequah,  OK. 

Info:  (918)  456-5511 

* 6-8  Cherokee  of  Georgia  26th  Annual  Spring  Powwow. 

Cherokee  of  Gerogia  Tribal  Grounds,  St.  George,  Ga. 

Info:  912-843-2230  or  email:  ebrock63@hotmail.com 

* 6-9  1st  annual  Northeast  Florida  Powwow.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Info:  (904)  803-9931. 

* 8 Cannes  Brulee  Powwow.  Native  American  Village, 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum,  Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA. 

Info  (504)  468-7231. 

* 8 16th  Annual  Kathryn  M.  Buder  Center  Powwow.  St.  Louis,  MO. 

Info:  (314)  935-6288  or  cyarholar@gwb .wustl . edu 

or  http : //gwbweb .wustl . edu /buder /events . html 

* 8 Cherokee  Heritage  Day  Powwow.  Gainesville  Convention  Center, 
Fainesville,  TX.  Info:  (940)  482-3381  dougwalp@advantexmail.net 

* 21-23  40th  Annual  LIHA  (LA.  Indian  Heritage  Assn)  Powwow. 

Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375 


on  email:  andi4769@aol.com  or  www.liha-news.com 

* 21-23  20th  Annual  Spring  Competition  ASU  Powwow.  Tempe,  AZ. 

Info:  (408)  965-5224 

* 22  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow, 

Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth,  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 22  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 27-29  Gathering  of  Nations.  Albuquerque,  NM.  Info:  (505)  836-2810 

* 28-30  Mantle  Rock  Powwow.  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  KY. 
Info:  kamamasutton@aol.com  270/965-9432  or  270/965-5882 

* 29-30  AICC  Powwow.  CSU-Fresno,  CA.  Info:  (559)  85-2705 

* 29  Louisiana  State  University  - Native  American  Students  Assoc.  Powwow 
LSU  Parade  Grounds,  Baton  Rouge,  LA.  Info:  Derek  (985)791-9259 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  February  17,  2006 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . html 

APRIL  2006 

April  14  - 16,  2006 
Chilliwack  Pow  Wow 
Chilliwack,  BC 
Call  (604)  824  9927 

MAY  2006 

May  6,  2006 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Traditional  Graduation  Pow-Wow 

University  of  Manitoba 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Call  (204)  474-8850 

Website:  http: //www. umanitoba . ca/ student/ a sc /events/ pow -wow. html 
3UNE  2006 

Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

Honouring  Our  Youth  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
New  Liskeard,  Quebec 
Call  (819)  723-5206 
Email  dawnish2467@hotmail.com 

DULY  2006 

Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Khowutzun  Warmland  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Duncan,  BC 
Call  (250)  709-2248 
Email  lejdej@hotmail.com 

Duly  26  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 

Call  (418)  843-5550 

Email  louiskarl . sioui@cnhw. qc . ca 

Website  www. wendake . cawww. wendake . ca/t our isme/eng/car ref our- des- nations/ 
car ref our-des- nations . htm 

Duly,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 


Sioux  Narrows,  ON 

Duly,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 
Nestor  Falls,  ON 

AUGUST  2006 

August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 
Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage.org 

August  19-20,  2006 

Ojibwa  Keeshigun  Native  Festival 

Thunder  Bay,  ON 

Call  Krista  Power-Metcalfe  (807)  473-2357 
Email  krista . power-metcalfe@fwhp . ca 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  2-4,  2006 

Wabigoon  Lake  Ojibway  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Wabigoon  Lake,  ON 

Call  Mary  Rose  (807)  938-6684 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 
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dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 
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internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Navajos  mourn  loss  of  "towering"  educator 
Roessel  was  first  president  of  Dine'  College 
Sam  Lewin 
February  21,  2006 

A memorial  has  been  held  for  a non-Indian  educator  with  an  impact  so  deep 
that  Navajo  Nation  officials  have  referred  to  him  as  a "towering  figure." 

Dr.  Robert  Alfred  Roessel,  Dr.,  recently  passed  away  of  cancer  at  the 
age  of  79. 

"Our  Navajo  family  has  truly  lost  one  of  our  sons,  one  of  our  brothers 
Dr.  Robert  Roessel,"  said  Navajo  leader  Doe  Shirley,  Dr.  "Dr.  Roessel  came 
to  our  land  as  a young  man  and  embraced  our  culture  with  his  whole  heart. 
Then  he  taught  us,  one  after  another,  to  love  who  are  as  individuals,  as  a 
people  and  as  a culture." 

According  to  information  supplied  by  the  tribe,  Roessel  was  born  and 
educated  in  St.  Louis  and  moved  to  the  Navajo  reservation  over  a half- 
century  ago.  A series  of  academic  milestones  followed,  with  Roessel 
debuting  the  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School  in  1966  and  following  that  up 
by  becoming  the  first  president  of  what  was  then  known  as  Navajo  Community 
College  two  years  later.  The  school  was  historic  because  it  was  the  first 
tribally  owned  college  at  the  time.  Today  it  is  called  Dine'  College. 

"Most  of  the  Navajos  do  not  live  in  organized  villages  like  the  Hopis, 
rather  in  widely  separated  family  groups,  centered  around,  but  not 
particularly  close  to,  water  sources  and  trading  posts.  It  happened  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  nearly  completed  a new  small  $3.5  million 
boarding  and  day  school  at  Rough  Rock. . . one  of  the  most  isolated  and 
traditional  grazing  areas  on  the  northern  Navajo  [reservation].  There  was 
a challenge  in  locating  a community  school  in  this  isolation,"  wrote 
author  D.  Collier  in  1988.  "Rough  Rock  was  typical  of  the  scattered 
regions  of  the  Navajo  where  literally  there  was  no  community,  just  several 
thousand  square  miles  of  isolated  family  outfits  and  hogans." 

Roessel  remained  attached  to  the  school,  returning  there  in  1997  as 
executive  director.  The  Navajos  report  that  Roessel  knew  every  Navajo 
chairman  and  president  back  to  Navajo  Tribal  Chairman  Paul  Dones.  He  also 
wrote  several  books  and  was  inducted  as  a member  of  the  Arizona  State 
University  Hall  of  Fame. 

Little  surprise,  then,  that  kind  words  are  said  about  Roessel  after  his 
passing. 

"The  meaning  of  his  life  was  to  teach  the  Navajo  people  to  love  the 
wisdom  and  teachings  of  our  medicine  people  and  to  combine  that  with  the 
highest  attainment  of  academic  achievement  so  that  we  could  live  true 
sovereignty  as  individuals  and  as  a nation.  He  took  immense  pride  when  his 
own  Navajo  students  went  on  to  achieve  a college  degree.  He  will  be  deeply 
missed,"  said  Shirley. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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UND  media  director  dies  after  fall  from  moving  vehicle 
Police  say  incident  remains  under  investigation 
By  David  Dodds 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
February  21,  2006 

The  director  of  UND's  Native  Media  Center  and  a champion  of  more 
diversity  in  the  North  Dakota  University  System  died  over  the  weekend  in 
Altru  Hospital  after  an  incident  now  under  investigation  by  Grand  Forks 
Police. 

Police  said  Paul  V.  Boswell,  46,  fell  out  of  a moving  vehicle  that  was 
traveling  north  about  10:45  p.m.  Friday  on  Columbia  Road  south  of  Wal-Mart 

Police  Sgt.  Tom  Murphy,  reading  from  an  initial  investigation  report, 
said  Boswell  suffered  injuries  and  was  taken  to  Altru,  where  he  later  died 
An  Altru  nursing  supervisor  said  Boswell's  family  requested  no  information 
be  released  to  the  public,  including  the  time  of  death. 

A death  notice  in  Monday's  Herald  said  Boswell  died  Sunday. 

Murphy  said  the  police  report  didn't  specify  if  Boswell  was  driving  or 
was  a passenger  in  the  vehicle.  It  also  didn't  say  whether  there  were 
others  in  the  car  with  Boswell. 

He  said  that  more  information  could  be  available  as  early  as  today. 

Only  speculation 

Leigh  leanotte,  director  of  American  Indian  Student  Services  at  UND  and 
a friend  of  Boswell,  said  it  remains  unclear,  even  among  people  on  campus 
close  to  Boswell,  what  exactly  happened  Friday  night. 

A Grand  Forks  Police  Department  news  release  says  only  that  officers 
"received  a report  of  an  individual  that  had  left  a northbound  moving 
vehicle,"  that  a 46-year-old  male  was  found  alongside  the  road  and  that 
the  incident  remains  under  investigation. 

"It's  only  speculation,"  leanotte  said.  "At  any  rate,  he  had  several 
head  injuries." 

Greg  Weisenstein,  UND  provost,  said  he  got  a call  Sunday,  informing  him 
that  Boswell  had  died. 

"He  will  be  greatly  missed,  and  we  are  greatly  concerned  about  his 
family  at  this  time,"  Weisenstein  said. 

Educator  and  journalist 

Boswell  was  named  director  of  the  Native  Media  Center,  a division  of 
UND's  School  of  Communication,  in  May  2004.  His  focus  was  to  bring  more 
American  Indian  high  school  and  tribal  college  students  into  careers  in 
journalism  through  UND's  communication  program. 

Before  coming  to  UND,  Boswell  served  as  director  of  multicultural 
students  services  at  North  Dakota  State  University  for  six  years. 

He  was  an  enrolled  member  of  Minnesota's  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation 
and  is  of  Chippewa  descent.  He  graduated  from  Bemidji  State  University  in 
1981  with  a degree  in  mass  communication,  and  he  received  his  master's 
degree  from  NDSU  in  1998. 

He  also  worked  as  a staff  member  on  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in 
Minnesota . 

In  April  2004,  Boswell  received  a Martin  Luther  King  Award  from  UND  in 
recognition  of  his  efforts  to  bring  an  anti-racism  training  program  into 
the  university  system. 

He  also  served  on  the  university  system's  council  on  diversity. 

"This  is  a tragic  loss  for  UND  and  the  entire  university  system  on  a 
number  of  levels,"  said  Peter  lohnson,  UND  media  relations  coordinator, 
and  a friend  of  Boswell. 

"Paul  was  an  excellent  journalist  and  excellent  educator,  and  he  did  a 
great  job  of  combining  those  two  areas  in  the  Native  Media  Center." 


In  November,  Boswell  was  placed  on  a two-week  administrative  leave  by 
School  of  Communication  director  Pam  Kalbfleisch  after  it  was  alleged  he 
had  threatened  another  faculty  member.  But  a campus  investigation  team 
later  cleared  Boswell  of  all  charges  related  to  the  incident. 

Services  coming 

Dr.  Mary  Ann  Sens,  Grand  Forks  County  coroner,  said  an  autopsy  on 
Boswell  could  happen  as  early  as  today  or  Wednesday. 

leanotte  said  family  members  have  indicated  that  a funeral  and  services 
are  scheduled  for  Thursday  or  Friday  in  Naytahwaush,  Minn.,  on  the  White 
Earth  Indian  Reservation. 

Boswell  was  a native  of  nearby  Waubun,  Minn. 

leanotte  also  talked  to  Boswell's  fiancee  about  planning  a campus 
memorial  service  for  Boswell. 

"Fle's  a mild-mannered  individual  - very  bright  in  the  area  of  journalism 
" leanotte  said,  "And  he's  done  a wealth  of  good,  even  though  he's  only 
been  on  this  campus  for  a short  period  of  time." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Haskell  icon  and  longtime  coach  Scotty  Harjo  dies  at  78 
By  Dave  Ranney 
February  24,  2006 

Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  has  lost  one  of  its  dearest  friends, 
Scotty  Harjo. 

"A  generation  has  passed,"  said  Phil  Homeratha,  women's  basketball  coach 
at  Haskell.  "There  are  no  more  Scotty  Harjos.  We'll  never  see  another  one 
like  him." 

Harjo,  a longtime  coach  and  residential  assistant  at  Haskell,  died 
Wednesday  in  Lawrence.  He  was  78. 

"My  father  was  a gentleman's  gentleman,"  said  Harjo's  youngest  son,  lohn 
Scott  Harjo.  "It  didn't  matter  if  you  met  him  for  five  minutes  or  if  you 
knew  him  for  50  years,  he  had  a positive  influence  on  you.  He  was  that 
kind  of  person." 

At  Haskell,  Scotty  Harjo  was  well-known  for  having  fielded  a fast-pitch 
softball  team  that  both  created  and  fed  a sense  of  community  at  the  school 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

"Back  then,  every  small  town  had  a team  and  Lawrence  had  a really  good 
league,"  Homeratha  said.  "We  played  everybody." 

He  added:  "Scotty  was  the  team's  core." 

Harjo,  a Seminole  and  Creek  from  Bowlegs,  Okla.,  also  was  known  for 
helping  Haskell  students  adjust  to  life  away  from  their  families  and  their 
reservations . 

"I  came  to  Haskell  in  1957.  I was  14  years  old,"  Homeratha  said.  "I  was 
raised  by  my  grandparents . They  were  good  people,  but  I never  had  a father 
And  my  reservation  was  poor  - all  reservations  are  poor. 

"I'd  say  that  for  90  percent  of  the  students  in  my  dorm,  Haskell  was  the 
first  place  they'd  lived  that  had  running  water  indoors  and  electricity." 

Harjo,  he  said,  was  quick  to  take  students  under  his  wing. 

"He  taught  us  how  to  grow  up.  He  was  a mentor,  an  adviser,"  Homeratha 
said.  "He  was  like  a member  of  your  family.  I came  to  see  him  as  my 
father. " 

Harjo  and  his  wife,  Esther,  often  shared  their  home  with  Haskell 
students  who  had  nowhere  to  go  in  the  summer. 

"I  spent  a summer  with  them,  and  they  never  charged  me  a thing," 
Homeratha  said.  "It  wasn't  because  they  didn't  need  the  money;  it  was 


because  they  cared  about  me.  They  didn't  want  to  burden  me;  they  wanted  me 
to  be  successful." 

Homeratha ' s experience  was  not  unique. 

"Scotty  was  just  a totally  giving,  caring  person,"  said  Derry  Tuckwin,  a 
longtime  coach  at  Haskell.  "He  always  saw  the  potential  for  good  in  people, 
and  he  always  tried  to  bring  it  out. 

"If  someone  was  in  need,  Scotty  couldn't  say  no." 

While  in  the  U.S.  Army,  Harjo,  a demolition  expert,  was  awarded  two 
Bronze  Stars  for  his  actions  during  the  Korean  War. 

He  often  told  the  story  of  coming  face  to  face  with  a Chinese  soldier 
during  a night  patrol. 

"This  one  guy  had  me  dead  to  rights,  but  he  hesitated,"  Harjo  said 
during  a 2001  interview.  "He  saw  my  skin  color  and  probably  asked  himself, 
'Is  that  one  of  our  guys?'  While  he  was  thinking  about  that,  one  of  our 
guys  shot  him." 

Harjo  later  played  football  at  Bacone  College  in  Muskogee,  Okla.  The 
team  won  the  national  junior  college  championship  in  1952. 

Harjo  joined  the  Haskell  staff  in  1957.  He  retired  in  1994. 

"Scotty  Harjo  will  be  missed,"  said  Marvin  Buzzard,  vice  president  of 
university  services  at  Haskell.  "I'll  never  forget  him." 

Funeral  services  are  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  First  Southern  Baptist 
Church . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawrence  Journal-World . All  rights  reserved. 
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Arron  Jerome  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Arron  Jerome  "A.J."  Locklear,  23,  of  3237  Mt.  Olive  Church  Road,  died 
Feb.  18,  2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Redeemed  International  Assembly  of 
God  Church,  the  Rev.  James  Butler  and  Evangelists  Tracy  Scott  and  Wanda 
Hardin  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church 
Cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  Feb.  20,  1982,  in  Robeson  County. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Jerome  and 
Gertrude  Locklear;  and  a sister,  Helen  Ann  Oxendine. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Blondell  Locklear  of  the  home;  his  father, 

James  Jr.  Jones  of  Pembroke;  his  immediate  sister,  Stefanie  Oxendine  of 
Savannah,  Ga.;  three  sisters,  Ellie  Jacobs  of  Lumberton,  Denise  Jones  of 
Raeford  and  Shelia  Jones  of  Shannon;  two  brothers,  Tom  Jones  of  Maxton  and 
Kevin  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  his  paternal  grandparents,  James  C.  and 
Jessie  Jones  of  Pembroke;  a special  friend,  Cristy  Bennett  of  Maxton;  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Alice  Brayboy  Hunt 
Lumberton 

Alice  Brayboy  Hunt,  79,  of  602  Branch  St.,  died  Feb.  18,  2006,  at  White 
Oak  Manor  in  Charlotte. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Piney  Grove  Baptist  Church  in 
Fairmont,  the  Revs.  Crafton  Chavis,  Dewayne  Hunt  and  William  Brayboy 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  seven  sons,  Noah  Hunt  Jr.  of  Charlotte,  Buck  Hunt  of 
Asheboro,  Danny  Hunt  of  Lumberton,  Tommy  Hunt  and  Tony  Hunt,  both  of  New 
York,  Johnny  Hunt  of  Rowland  and  Barry  Hunt  of  Fairmont;  nine  daughters. 


Dossey  Turner  of  Tabor  City,  Nancy  Hunt  of  Charlotte,  Kattie  Hunt  and 
Cathy  Hodge,  both  of  Fairmont,  Nora  Hunt  of  Fair  Bluff,  Patsy  Hunt  and 
Patricia  Hunt,  both  of  Fairmont,  Vernadia  Blanton  of  Fort  Mill,  S.C., 

Betty  Rowell  of  Monroe;  two  brothers,  William  Brayboy  of  Maxton  and  Iron 
Brayboy  Dr.  of  San  Diego;  three  sisters,  Allie  Mae  Haggans  of  Maxton,  Ruth 
Romana  of  Pembroke  and  Mary  Mungur  of  Laurinburg;  29  grandchildren;  and  26 
great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  of  Fairmont  and  after  the  burial  at  the  cemetery. 

February  27,  2006 

Ashley  Locklear 
Rowland 

Ashley  Locklear,  92,  of  369  Timber  Oak  Drive,  died  Feb.  24,  2006,  at  the 
Sunbridge  Care  and  Rehabilitation  of  Pembroke. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Monday  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  the 
Revs.  Gary  Chavis  and  Greg  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Dial  family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a sister,  Donna  Mae  Stevens  of  Raeford;  four  daughters, 
Gladys  Oxendine  of  Pembroke,  Tessie  L.  Locklear  of  Maxton  and  Shelby  Dial 
and  Dorothy  Cummings,  both  of  Rowland;  and  three  sons,  Dane  Locklear, 

Fennie  L.  "Fuzzie"  Locklear  and  Ted  Locklear,  all  of  Rowland. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  in  Rowland. 

Harrelton  Woodell 
Pembroke 

Harrelton  Woodell,  58,  of  101  Quite  Lane,  died  Feb.  23,  2006. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Union  Chapel  Community  Baptist 
Church,  the  Revs.  Jimmy  Strickland  and  Crites  Oxendine  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Woodell  was  born  Aug.  23,  1947,  to  Josephine  Woodell  and  the  late 
Cleveland  Bradford  "Chink"  Woodell. 

He  attended  Pembroke  Senior  High  and  graduated  in  1964.  He  served  two 
years  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  self-employed  for  14  years.  Woodell  was  the 
president  and  CEO  of  L&W  Line  Construction  Co.  He  was  the  first  Lumbee 
Indian  to  attain  a general  contractors  license  for  electrical-ahead  of 
point  of  delivery  utilities,  or  "line  work."  He  attended  Union  Chapel 
Community  Baptist  Church.  His  hobbies  included  golfing  and  spending  time 
with  family  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Cleveland  Branlon  Woodell;  and  two 
brothers,  James  Thomas  Woodell  and  Craybon  Woodell. 

Surviving  are  his  wife.  Flora  M.  Woodell  of  the  home;  a son,  the  Rev. 
Hilton  Woodell  and  his  wife,  Iola,  of  Pembroke;  a daughter,  Phebe  W. 
Strickland  and  her  husband,  Elliott,  of  Pembroke;  two  brothers,  Jerry  Dean 
Woodell  and  Kerry  Gene  Woodell,  both  of  Pembroke;  three  sisters.  Rose  W. 
Sampson,  Jo  Ann  Jones  and  Denise  Singletary,  all  of  Pembroke;  two 
granddaughters,  Taylor  Woodell  and  Elisha  P.  Strickland,  both  of  Pembroke; 
a grandson.  Master  Bladen  E.  Strickland  of  Pembroke;  and  a host  of 
relatives  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Sunday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Zelma  M.  Lowry 
Pembroke 

Zelma  M.  Lowry,  84,  of  160  Lonnie  Farm  Road,  died  Feb.  23,  2006,  at 
Sunbridge  Nursing  Home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Mt.  Airy  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Steve  Strickland  and  Michael  Cummings  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  four  daughters,  Edith  Strickland,  Diane  Bullard,  Lelia 
Jacobs  and  Shelia  Hunt;  four  sons,  Curlin  Lowry,  Reedy  Lowry  Jr.,  Robin 
Lowry  and  Marlon  Lowry;  five  sisters,  Addell  Locklear,  Ludalia  Cummings, 
Lizzie  Bell  Sampson,  Fairella  Locklear  and  Lizzie  Jane  Locklear;  a brother. 


Lee  Alford  Locklear;  24  grandchildren;  32  great-grandchildren;  and  three 
great -great -grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Home. 

Howard  Bennett  Oxendine 
Maxton 

Howard  Bennett  "H.B."  Oxendine,  82,  of  McLeod  Drive,  died  Feb.  22,  2006, 
at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service 
Chapel  in  Laurinburg,  the  Revs.  William  Brayboy,  Romey  Revels,  Carson 
Smiling  and  Charles  Locklear  officiating.  Entombment  will  follow  at  Union 
Light  Church  Cemetery  in  Maxton. 

Oxendine  was  born  May  12,  1923,  in  Robeson  County,  a son  of  the  late 
Isiah  and  Ruthie  Oxendine.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  late  Lettie  Mae 
Smiling  Oxendine.  He  was  a retired  farmer  and  logger. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Margie  Louise  Dial  and  her  husband,  Ellery,  of 
Maxton;  a sister,  Flonnie  B.  Norton  of  Clayton;  two  grandchildren,  Vivian 
Dial  Strickland  and  Ray  Dial,  both  of  Maxton;  four  great-grandchildren, 
Kyla  Locklear,  Kaitlynn  Dial,  Cierra  Dial  and  Devian  Dial;  and  a host  of 
relatives  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Richard  Boles 
Funeral  Service  in  Laurinburg. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

February  21,  2006 
Abigail  Chavis 

LUMBERTON  - Ms.  Abigail  Chavis,  46,  of  Lumberton,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  18 
2006,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Hickory  Hill  Baptist  Church  in 
Rowland.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7:30  to  9:30  tonight  at  Boles  Funeral  Home  in  Rowland. 
Survived  by:  Son,  lames;  daughter,  lamison;  mother,  Gladys  Oxendine; 
stepfather,  Ray  Oxendine;  brother,  Anthony  Owens;  sisters,  Doyce  Maynor, 
Marylene  Sealey,  Mary  Mitchell,  Stephanie  Worly  and  Ronna  Sugg;  paternal 
grandmother,  Carrie;  and  a grandchild. 

February  24,  2006 

Howard  B.  Oxendine 

MAXTON  - Howard  H.B.  Bennett  Oxendine,  82,  of  Maxton,  died  Wednesday, 
Feb.  22,  2006,  in  his  home. 

Mr.  Oxendine  was  a retired  farmer  and  logger. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Union  Light  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service  chapel  in 
Laurinburg. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Margie  Dial;  sister,  Flonnie  Norton;  two 
grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

February  25,  2006 

lames  Oxendine 

RED  SPRINGS  - lames  Oxendine,  66,  of  104  Hope  Lane,  died  Monday,  Feb.  20 
2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday,  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel,  Pembroke. 
Burial,  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens,  Lumberton.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight  at 
the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Carolyn;  stepmother,  Hester;  brothers,  Willie, 
Robert  and  lohn;  sisters,  Annie,  Shawanda,  Mable,  Susie,  Rebecca  and 
Lucille;  six  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 


Zelma  M.  Lowry 


PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Zelma  M.  Lowry,  84,  of  160  Lonnie  Farm  Road,  died 
Thursday,  Feb.  23,  2006,  in  Sun  Bridge  Care  & Rehab  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist  Church.  Burial  in 
church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Flome  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Edith  Strickland,  Diane  Bullard,  Lelia  Jacobs 
and  Shelia  Hunt;  sons,  Curlin,  Reedy,  Robin  and  Marlon;  sisters,  Addell 
Locklear,  Ludalia  Cummings,  Lizzie  Sampson,  Fairella  Locklear  and  Lizzie 
Locklear;  brother,  Lee  Locklear;  24  grandchildren;  32  great-grandchildren; 
and  three  great-great-grandchildren . 

February  26,  2006 

Ashley  Locklear 

ROWLAND  - Ashley  Locklear,  92,  of  369  Timber  Oak  Drive,  died  Friday,  Feb 
24,  2006,  in  Sunbridge  Care  & Rehab  in  Pembroke. 

Mr.  Locklear  was  an  Army  veteran. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Monday  in  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Dial  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Shelby  Dial,  Gladys  Oxendine,  Dorothy  Cummings 
and  Tessie;  sons,  Dane,  Fennie  and  Ted;  and  sister,  Donna  Stevens. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

February  25,  2006 

John  L.  Beck 

Cherokee  - John  L.  Beck,  61,  of  Cherokee,  died  Friday,  Feb.  24,  2006,  at 
Cherokee  Hospital  after  a period  of  declining  health. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  United  Methodist 
Church.  Visitation  will  follow  immediately  after  the  service  at  the  church 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Moody  Funeral  Homes  and  Crematorium. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

February  21,  2006 
Marian  Ruth  Stately 

Marian  Ruth  Stately,  age  66,  passed  away  on  February  18,  2006  at 
Meritcare  Hospital  in  Fargo  after  an  extended  illness. 

Funeral  services  will  be  1:00  pm,  Thursday,  February  23,  2006  at  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake,  MN  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  Tuesday  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  and  go 
until  the  time  of  service  on  Thursday.  Interment  will  be  at  the  St. 

Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

She  was  born  on  November  27,  1939,  at  Red  Lake,  Minnesota  the  daughter 
of  Roman  and  Rose  Stately  Sr.  Marian  was  baptized  into  the  Catholic  faith 
She  attended  St.  Mary's  Mission  and  the  Red  Lake  High  School  after  which 
she  made  her  home  in  Minneapolis.  While  there,  she  worked  for  15  years  as 
a housekeeper  at  several  hotels  in  the  downtown  area  before  returning  to 
Red  Lake.  She  then  went  to  work  at  the  River  Road  Hotel  and  Casino  in 
Thief  River  Falls  in  their  Housekeeping  Department  prior  to  their  opening 
in  order  to  ready  it  for  their  grand  opening.  She  remained  employed  with 
them  until  the  time  of  her  death.  Marian  received  several  housekeeping 
awards  and  acknowledgements  for  her  wonderful  personality  and  outstanding 
work  habits.  She  had  a great  love  for  her  family  and  friends,  always 
warmly  welcoming  them  into  her  home.  Her  favorite  past  times  were 
spending  time  with  her  family  and  friends,  playing  Skippo  or  cards  with 
her  family,  going  to  the  casino,  country  store  bingo  and  shopping  with  her 
sisters  and  nieces. 

Marian  is  survived  by  her  son:  Douglas  (Karen)  Stately;  Daughter: 

Angela  Strong;  7 grandchildren  and  7 great-grandchildren;  Brother:  Roman 
(Ginger)  Stately;  2 sisters:  Alvina  Strong;  Margaret  Johnson;  and  numerous 


nieces  and  nephews 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  3 brothers  Clarence,  George 
and  Gerald  Stately  and  2 sisters  Irene  Graves  and  Mary  Roy. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Harold  Graves,  Ray  Strong,  Bill  Stately, 
Derry  Stately,  Randy  Roy,  Bruce  Johnson,  Mark  Stately,  Duane  Johnson, 
Howard  Stately,  Gerald  Jourdain,  Greg  Stately  and  Douglas  Bisch. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Dawn  Stately,  Glendoris  "PeeWee"  Smith, 
Roberta  "Berta"  Brun,  Lorraine  Chaboyea,  Rosella  Hart,  Elsie  Kingbird, 

Rose  Waybenais,  Mary  Louise  "Fady"  Johns,  Elvira  "Tunia"  Morgan  and  Elaine 
"Honey"  Cook. 

February  22,  2006 

Kevin  Lee  Jones  Sr. 

Kevin  Lee  Jones,  Sr.,  45,  of  Red  Lake,  Minnesota  died  Saturday,  February 
18,  2006  in  Red  Lake,  Minnesota. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M.  on  Friday, 

February  24,  2006  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota 
with  Spiritual  Leader  Thomas  Stillday,  Jr.  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  February  22,  2006  at  the  Ponemah 
Community  and  will  continue  until  the  services.  Burial  will  be  at  the 
Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota. 

Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  assisted  the  family  with  arrangement. 

February  23,  2006 

Lucille  Ruth  Raish 

Lucille  Ruth  Raish,  67,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Monday,  Feb.  20,  2006,  at 
Cass  Lake  PHS  Hospital  in  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Friday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and  Rev.  John  Rock 
officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in 
Cass  Lake  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Friday  at  the 
church.  Burial  will  be  in  Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

February  27,  2006 

Kylee  Ann  Stately 

Kylee  Ann  Stately,  7 weeks  old  of  Bemidji,  MN  died  Friday,  February  24, 
2006  at  her  home. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  4:00  pm  Tuesday,  February  28,  2006  at  the  Cease 
Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  with  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan  officiating.  A 
visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  the  service  at  the  funeral  home  on 
Tuesday.  Interment  will  be  in  the  spring  at  the  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  in 
Bemidji . 

She  was  born  January  5,  2006  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  the  daughter  of 
Kent  and  Jessica  (Bradley)  Stately. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents  of  Bemidji;  Brothers:  Jared  and  Jaden 
Stately  of  Bemidji;  Grandparents : Ann  and  Daren  Bradley  of  Laporte;  Great 
grandma:  Pat  Dow  of  Bemidji;  And  many  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandma  Patsy  Stately,  cousin  Orion 
Stately,  great  grandparents  Larry  Dow,  Gerold  Bradley  and  Shirley  Bradley, 
and  Mary  and  Louis  Stately. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Jared  Stately,  Jaden  Stately,  Josie 
Bradley,  Jayme  Bradley,  Shaylee  Stately  and  Howard  Stately. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  are  preferred. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

February  22,  2006 


Reese  Valentino  Barrientez 


The  exciting  moments  of  pregnancy  have  turned  to  sorrow  and  heartfelt 
loss  with  the  death  of  little  Reese  Valentino  Barrientez  on  Ian.  25  at  St. 
Mary's  Regional  Hospital  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

He  will  forever  be  in  the  hearts  of  his  mother,  Emily  Hackson,  and  his 
father,  Hesse  Barrientez,  both  of  White  Earth;  his  grandparents,  Chris 
Fairbanks,  Timothy  Hackson,  Mike  Dahl,  and  Renae  Almburg,  all  of  White 
Earth;  his  great-grandparents.  Rose  Fairbanks,  of  Elbow  Lake  Village, 
Rosemary  Hackson,  of  St.  Paul,  and  Kenneth  Hackson,  also  of  White  Earth; 
aunts,  Angeline  Almburg,  of  White  Earth,  and  Vanessa  Barrientez,  of 
Minneapolis;  uncles,  TH  Hackson  and  Valentino  Barrientez,  both  of  White 
Earth.  Reese  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great  grandpa,  Hoe  Fairbanks, 
and  great  great  grandma's  Gloria  Bellcourt  and  Lorraine  Keezer. 

The  support  you  have  shown  by  your  presence  is  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  Reese's  family. 

Traditional  services  were  held  Feb.  1 at  the  Naytahwaush  Sports  Complex. 
Interment:  Vernon  Anderson  Memorial  Cemetery,  rural  Elbow  Lake  Village. 

Arrangements : Anderson-Mattson  Funeral  Home  of  Mahnomen. 

Frances  M.  "Ginger"  Butenhoff 

Frances  M.  "Ginger"  Butenhoff,  83,  of  Mahnomen,  died  Feb.  2 at  the 
Mahnomen  Nursing  Center. 

Frances  Marlene  Butenhoff  was  born  Hune  1,  1922  in  White  Earth  to  Hoseph 
and  Hennie  (King)  Oshkinowe.  She  grew  up  in  White  Earth  attending  the 
White  Earth  Mission  School  and  later  attending  school  in  Wahpeton,  N.D. 
Frances  was  an  overthe-road  truck  driver  and  had  been  a nurse's  aid  in 
Minneapolis.  She  was  united  in  marriage  with  Glenn  Clark  Sr.  and  following 
his  death  she  was  united  in  marriage  with  Hohn  Butenhoff. 

Frances  is  survived  by  three  sons:  Donald  DeGroat  of  Connecticut,  Darrel 
Clark  and  his  wife  Carroll  of  Lake  Park,  Glenn  Clark  Hr.  and  his  wife 
Pearl  also  of  Lake  Park;  two  sisters:  Fern  Ann  Roy  of  Cass  Lake,  and 
Hennie  Mae  Boswell  of  White  Earth;  two  brothers:  Maurice  Hackson  and  Bill 
Oshkinowe,  both  of  Waubun;  six  grandchildren;  16  great-grandchildren;  14 
great  greatgrandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  first  husband,  Glenn  Clark  Sr.;  her 
parents;  her  husband,  Hohn  Butenhoff;  two  sisters:  Margaret  Davis  and 
Florence  Bunker;  three  brothers:  Lawrence,  Irvin  and  George  Hr.  Hackson; 
one  great-granddaughter.  Baby  DeVall. 

Frances  was  a member  of  St.  Benedict's  Catholic  Church,  enjoyed 
traveling  the  United  States;  hunting,  fishing,  knitting,  and  crossword 
puzzles.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  was  Feb.  7 at  St.  Benedict's  Catholic 
Church  in  White  Earth  with  Father  Mietek  Bajek  officiating. 

Interment:  Calvary  Cemetery  in  White  Earth. 

Arrangements : David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  of  Detroit  Lakes. 

Darwin  E.  Bellanger 

Darwin  E.  Bellanger,  76,  of  White  Earth,  died  Feb.  2 at  St.  Mary's 
Nursing  Home  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Darwin  E.  Bellanger  was  born  Hune  11,  1929  in  White  Earth  to  William  and 
Charlotte  (Legue)  Bellanger.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  White  Earth. 
Darwin  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  War.  Following  his 
discharge  from  the  Army  he  lived  in  California  until  returning  to  White 
Earth  in  1966.  He  worked  as  a night  watchman  for  the  RTC,  Congregate 
Housing  in  White  Earth;  retiring  in  1994. 

Darwin  is  survived  by  three  daughters:  Tammy  (Heff)  Bellanger  of  Waubun, 
Danette  (Hermiah)  Wolff  of  Moorhead,  Heniffer  Bellanger  of  International 
Falls;  two  sons:  Marvin  (Claudia)  Bellanger  of  White  Earth,  Dale  (Karen) 
Leitch  of  Fergus  Falls;  one  brother,  Lowell  (Marge)  Bellanger  of  White 
Earth;  13  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Rick;  his  parents;  three  sisters; 
four  brothers;  and  his  companion,  Goldie  Hanks. 

Darwin  enjoyed  reading,  hunting,  fishing,  western  movies,  trapping  and 
dancing. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  was  Feb.  6 at  St.  Benedict's  Catholic  Church  in 
White  Earth  with  Father  Mietek  Bajek,  OMI  officiating. 

Interment  is  in  Calvary  Cemetery  in  White  Earth. 


Arrangements:  David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  of  Detroit  Lakes. 

Melissa  Gettel 

Melissa  Gettel,  34,  of  Mahnomen,  died  Han.  27  in  a snowmobile/auto 
accident  near  Lengby. 

Melissa  Mae  Gettel  was  born  Dec.  21,  1971,  in  Litchfield,  Minn.,  to 
Richard  and  Sharon  (McDermond)  Gettel.  As  a small  child  she  moved  with  her 
mother  to  the  Mahnomen  community,  where  her  mother  remarried.  Melissa  was 
confirmed  in  her  faith  at  the  Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church  in  Mahnomen.  She 
attended  school  in  Mahnomen  and  graduated  from  Mahnomen  High  School  with 
the  class  of  1990.  While  in  high  school,  Melissa  excelled  in  both  track 
and  art.  Shortly  after  high  school  she  married  Mike  Littlewolf  and  they 
made  their  home  near  Mahnomen.  Melissa  attended  college  at  Thief  River 
Falls,  where  she  received  a degree  in  drafting  and  design.  Over  the  years, 
as  a single  mother,  she  was  always  employed  at  no  less  then  two  places  and 
often,  three  places  at  a time.  Melissa  was  always  a hard  worker.  While 
working  full  time  at  these  jobs  Melissa  was  generally  working  part  time  as 
a waitress,  bartending  or  working  a construction  job  at  the  same  time.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  employed  at  Stenberg  Fabrication  in  Fosston, 
and  on  weekends  at  the  Shooting  Star  Casino  in  Mahnomen. 

Melissa  loved  snowmobiling,  dancing,  horses,  deer  hunting,  camping  and 
being  outdoors.  But  what  brought  her  the  greatest  joy  was  spending  time 
with  her  kids.  Some  of  the  special  times  were  spent  while  shopping. 

She  is  survived  by  her  four  children:  Stormy,  Luke,  Robin  and  Paige  all 
of  Mahnomen;  her  parents,  Sharon  (Dick)  Beckman;  Richard  (Cheryl)  Gettel 
all  Mahnomen;  her  brothers  and  sisters,  Dudy  (Steve)  Paul,  Waubun,  Bill 
(Den)  Beckman,  Mahnomen,  Wanita  Beckman,  Mahnomen,  Wamesa  Beckman,  Guthrie 
Minn.,  Todd  Gettel,  Mahnomen,  Rick  E.  (Desse)  Beckman,  Hibbing,  Minn.,  Dim 
(his  fiance',  Bambi)  Beckman,  Mahnomen,  Lori  (Gary)  Hensch,  Pequot  Lakes, 
Minn.,  Dan  (Tonya)  Beckman,  Mahnomen,  Angela  Gettel,  Clarissa,  Minn.,  and 
Richard  Gettel  Dr.,  also  of  Clarissa.  Surviving  also  are  her  two 
grandmothers:  Dora  McDermond,  Grey  Eagle,  Minn.,  and  Eunice  Stephenson, 
Mahnomen,  as  well  as  many  nephews  and  nieces. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  grandfathers  and  two  grandmothers. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Feb.  3 at  Bethlehem  Lutheran  Church  in 
Mahnomen  with  Pastor  Arvid  Salvhus  officiating. 

Interment:  Riverside  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  in  Mahnomen. 

Arrangements : Anderson  Mattson  Funeral  Home  of  Mahnomen. 

Mae  D.  Gettel 

Mae  D.  Gettel,  82,  of  Twin  Valley,  passed  away  Dan.  30,  at  the  Twin 
Valley  Living  Center  in  Twin  Valley. 

Mae  was  born  May  5,  1923,  in  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  to  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
Rebecca  (Martin)  Denzer.  On  Dec.  5,  1947  Mae  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ben 
Gettel  in  Long  Prairie,  Minn.  The  couple  moved  to  rural  Lengby  where  they 
farmed.  Ben  died  in  Danuary  1985.  Mae  later  moved  to  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  in 
Dune  of  1998.  She  lived  at  Platte  Manor  in  Wheatland,  until  September  2003 
when  she  moved  back  "home"  to  Minnesota.  She  lived  in  rural  Lengby,  and 
Mahnomen,  until  becoming  ill  and  entering  the  Twin  Valley  Living  Center. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Walter  (Mary  Dane)  Klosner,  Litchfield, 
Minn.,  Richard  (Cheryl)  Gettel,  Mahnomen,  and  Mark  Gettel,  Lengby;  two 
daughters,  Connie  (Earl)  Stringer,  Bagley,  and  Sarah  (Rick)  Falk, 
Wheatland,  Wyo.;  10  grandchildren;  six  great  grandchildren;  and  numerous 
step  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and  great-great  grandchildren . 

Mae  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband,  one  granddaughter, 
five  brothers,  and  two  sisters. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  in  the  spring  with  arrangements 
entrusted  to  the  Anderson-Mattson  Funeral  Home  of  Mahnomen. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 

February  21,  2006 

Nathan  Dames  Kingbird 

Nathan  Dames  Kingbird,  55,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  on  Wednesday,  Feb. 


15,  2006,  at  Regents  Hospital  in  St.  Paul. 

A funeral  was  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Anselm  Thevarkunnel  officiating.  A wake 
began  on  Feb.  18  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  and 
continued  until  the  time  of  service  on  Feb.  20.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
spring  in  Morgan  Family  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Marian  Ruth  Stately 

Marian  Ruth  Stately,  66,  died  on  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  2006,  at  MeritCare 
Hospital  in  Fargo,  after  an  extended  illness. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake 
will  begin  today  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  and  continue  until  the  time  of 
service  on  Thursday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

February  22,  2006 

Kevin  Lee  Hones  Sr. 

Kevin  Lee  Hones  Sr.,  45,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  2006, 
in  Red  Lake. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Friday  at  the 
Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  Spiritual  Leader  Thomas  Stillday 
Hr.  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  today  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Friday  at  the  Center.  Burial  will  be 
in  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Lucille  Ruth  Raish 

Lucille  Ruth  Raish,  67,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Monday,  Feb.  20,  2006,  at 
Cass  Lake  PHS  Hospital  in  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Friday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and  Rev.  Hohn  Rock 
officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in 
Cass  Lake  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Friday  at  the 
church.  Burial  will  be  in  Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

February  25,  2006 

Gladys  Frances  Dunning 

Gladys  Frances  Dunning,  88,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  22, 
2006,  at  Cass  Lake  PHS  Hospital. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  on  March  4 at  the  Kingdom  Hall  of 
Hehovah's  Witnesses  in  Cass  Lake.  Burial  will  be  in  the  spring  in  Pine 
Grove  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Lisa  Chantelle  Marie  Hustus 

Lisa  Chantelle  Marie  (Singleton)  Hustus,  37,  of  Cass  Lake,  formerly  of 
Minneapolis,  died  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  2006,  in  Bemidji,  as  the  result 
of  an  auto  accident. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji. 


February  26,  2006 


Kylee  Ann  Stately 

Kylee  Ann  Stately,  7 weeks  old  of  Bemidji,  died  Friday,  Feb.  24,  2006, 
at  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home 
in  Bemidji  with  Rev.  Patrick  Sullivan  officiating.  A visitation  will  be 
one  hour  prior  to  the  service  at  the  funeral  home  on  Tuesday.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  spring  at  the  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  in  Bemidji. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

February  22,  2006 

Clifford  John  Dr. 

Clifford  "Sonny"  John  Dr.,  49,  of  Sioux  City  died  Sunday,  Feb.  19,  2006, 
at  his  residence. 

Services  will  be  10:30  a.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Paul's  Indian  Mission  Church 
with  the  Rev.  F.  David  Titus  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Logan  Park 
Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  today,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.,  at  St 
Paul's  Indian  Mission  Church.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of 
Meyer  Brothers  Colonial  Chapel. 

Clifford  was  born  Dec.  20,  1956,  to  Clifford  and  Beatrice  P.  (Morris) 
Dohn  Sr.,  in  Sioux  City.  He  grew  up  in  Sioux  City  and  attended  Sioux  City 
schools.  He  worked  at  Guaranteed  Roofing  and  Overhead  Door.  He  also  did 
dry  walling. 

He  enjoyed  watching  sports,  especially  wrestling  and  football.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Omaha  Nation  and  part  Santee  tribe.  He  was  a member  of  St. 
Augustine  Indian  Church  in  Winnebago,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Michael  Geesaman  of  Sioux  City;  three  brothers, 
Curtis  D.  Dohn  of  Sioux  City,  Ed  White  Dr.  of  Minnesota,  and  Delbert 
Rouillard  of  Sioux  City;  a sister,  Patricia  "Darlene"  Fatland  of  Sioux 
City;  five  nephews,  Lome  Fatland  Sr.,  Ulysses  Fatland,  Curtis  Medina  and 
Cosey  Fatland,  all  of  Sioux  City  and  Tyler  Dohn  of  Winnebago,  Neb.;  and 
six  nieces,  Linda  Cantu  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Rhonda  Fatland,  Erica  Medina, 
Latoya  Medina  and  Nicole  Medina,  all  of  Sioux  City  and  Bo-Bo  Buck  of 
Winnebago,  Neb. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Frankie  Campbell,  Ron  Campbell,  Chris  Torrez,  Tony 
Ross,  Ulysses  Fatland  and  Victor  Medina.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Edward  White  Dr.,  Bill  White,  Lome  Fatland,  Brian  Campbell,  Rick  Fatland 
and  Delbert  Rouillard. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  City  Dournal. 

February  23,  2006 

Shaleesha  Twinn 

Shaleesha  M.R.  Twinn,  14,  Wakpala,  S.D.,  died  Feb.  18,  2006,  in  Wakpala. 
Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  at  the  A.D.  Agard 
Multipurpose  Building,  Fort  Yates.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Good  Left  Family 
Cemetery,  rural  Fort  Yates. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

February  25,  2006 

Evelyn  Slides  Off 

Evelyn  Slides  Off,  38,  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  formerly  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D., 
died  Feb.  23,  2006,  at  the  Beverly  Healthcare  Center,  Rapid  City. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

February  26,  2006 

Annie  Thunder  Hawk 

CANNON  BALL  - Annie  Thunder  Hawk,  86,  Cannon  Ball,  died  Feb.  22,  2006, 
at  her  home.  Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  1,  at  the 
Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  Brother  George  Maufort 


officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Cannon 
Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1 to  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  with  a wake  service  beginning  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Youth  Activity 
Center,  Cannon  Ball. 

Annie  was  born  Ian.  11,  1920,  at  Cannon  Ball,  to  John  and  Eva  (Kuntz) 
Brave  Bull.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball  and  married  Wallace 
George  Thunder  Hawk  in  1939.  After  her  marriage,  they  moved  to  Bismarck  in 
1942,  and  she  worked  as  a waitress  at  the  Sweet  Shop.  In  1956,  they  moved 
back  to  Cannon  Ball,  where  she  was  a cook  for  the  Headstart  Program.  Annie 
loved  to  cook,  make  numerous  arts  and  crafts,  attend  powwows  and  listen  to 
gospel  music.  She  especially  loved  watching  her  children  and  grandchildren 
participate  in  sporting  events. 

She  is  survived  by  four  daughters  and  three  sons-in-law,  Betty  and 
Herman  Elk  and  Darlene  and  Donald  Medicine  Horse,  all  of  Fort  Yates, 
Bernetta  and  Randy  Pickner,  Pierre,  S.D.,  and  Alma  Thunder  Hawk,  Cannon 
Ball;  three  sons,  Wallace  "Butch"  Thunder  Hawk  Dr.,  Bismarck,  George 
Thunder  Hawk,  Cannon  Ball,  and  Michael  "Bud"  Thunder  Hawk,  Cannon  Ball; 
one  daughter-in-law,  Michele  Thunder  Hawk,  Cannon  Ball;  one  sister,  Dosie 
Barrett,  Fort  Yates;  one  brother,  George  and  Dohnelle  Brave  Bull,  Solen; 

49  grandchildren;  63  great-grandchildren;  six  great-great-grandchildren; 
and  many  special  nieces  and  nephews. 

Annie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Wallace;  her  parents,  3ohn 
and  Eva  Brave  Bull;  daughter,  Evelyn  Eagle;  son,  Dohn  Thunder  Hawk; 
brothers,  3ohn  and  Frank  Brave  Bull;  infant  sister,  Susan;  half-sisters, 
Annie,  Isabelle  and  Molly  Brave  Bull;  grandchildren,  Dennis,  Sherry,  Mary 
Standing  Bear,  Todd  Lee  White  Lightning,  Ann  Agnes  Red  Dog,  and  Wendell 
Pickner;  great-grandchildren,  Marisa  Iron  Road  and  Veronica  Thunder  Hawk; 
baby  boy,  Daycee  Elk;  and  baby  boy.  Thunder  Hawk. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune. 

February  22,  2006 

Carmelita  Many  Wounds  liked  excitement 
By  Do  Hall 

Traditional  dancing,  powwows,  the  excitement  of  casinos  and  bingo  games 
appealed  to  Carmelita  Clara  Many  Wounds  of  Fort  Yates.  She  liked  being 
among  people  and  had  worked  as  a dorm  matron  and  college  clerk  at  the 
bookstore  at  Sitting  Bull  College  in  Fort  Yates.  She  retired  in  2000  to 
enjoy  being  with  her  grandchildren.  She  was  also  skilled  at  beadwork. 

Carmelita  died  Friday,  Feb.  17,  2006,  at  her  home  in  Fort  Yates  at  the 
age  of  71. 

She  was  born  March  23,  1934,  in  Fort  Yates  to  William  and  Emma  (Loans 
Arrow)  White  Cloud.  She  was  raised  by  her  grandmother  Fannie,  and  attended 
grade  school  in  Chamberlain.  She  earned  her  GED  in  1992  when  she  graduated 
from  Sitting  Bull  College  with  a BS  degree  in  General  Studies  through 
Minot  State. 

She  met  and  married  her  husband.  Perry  Many  Wounds,  in  1958  and  they 
lived  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  before 
returning  to  Fort  Yates  in  1973. 

She  is  survived  by  six  daughters,  Dackie  (Manley)  White  Cloud,  Tracey, 
Marie  and  Anita  (Dustin)  Many  Wounds,  all  of  Fort  Yates,  Phyllis  Dohnson 
of  Watertown  and  Linda  (Gary)  Formanek  of  Tama,  Iowa;  three  sons,  Kipp 
(Cindy)  White  Cloud  of  Flandreau,  William  (Sharon)  Many  Wounds  Dr.  of  Fort 
Yates,  and  Duane  White  Cloud  of  Michigan;  14  grandchildren,  Krystal 
Looking  Horse,  Kuyamawani  Looking  Horse,  Sheree  Good  Left,  Daniel  Many 
Wounds,  Tonia  Hall,  Loretta  Kim  White  Cloud-Walking  Hawk,  A.D.  White  Cloud, 
Damie  Dohnson,  Dannie  Dohnson,  Karmin  Many  Wounds,  Kayla  Looking  Horse, 

Ivan  Looking  Horse  Dr.,  Leslie  White  Cloud  and  Wamniomni  White  Cloud; 
eight  great-grandchildren;  nephew,  Clayton  Ski  White  Cloud;  and  a sister, 
Victoria  Ireland. 

Carmelita  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Perry  Many  Wounds, 
sister,  Margaret  Fidelia  White  Cloud,  brother,  Derome  White  Cloud, 
grandmother  Fannie  Grey  Horn  and  her  parents. 


Funeral  services  for  Carmelita  were  Monday,  Feb.  20,  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates  with  Brother  George  Maufort  officiating. 
Burial  was  in  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Perry  Funeral  Flome  of  Mandan,  N.D. 

A wake  began  Sunday  evening  at  the  A.l.  Agard  Memorial  Building  in  Fort 
Yates . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

February  22,  2006 
lames  "lim"  lamerson 

Little  Eagle  - Funeral  services  for  lames  "lim"  lamerson,  of  Little 
Eagle  and  longtime  tribal  council  member  for  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe, 
will  be  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Kesling  Funeral  Flome,  Mobridge. 

Visitation  will  be  Wednesday  from  4-7  p.m.  Burial  will  be  1 p.m.  CST 
Thursday  at  Black  Flills  National  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling 
Funeral  Flome. 

Councilman  lamerson  passed  away  at  Fort  Yates  IFIS  Flospital  in  Fort  Yates 
on  Feb.  16  due  to  natural  causes. 

February  23,  2006 

Shaleesha  Twinn 

Wakpala  - Funeral  for  Shaleesha  Twinn,  age  14,  of  Wakpala,  S.D.,  will  be 
at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Multipurpose  Building  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Good  Left  Family  Cemetery  of  rural  Fort  Yates  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

An  all  night  wake  service  will  start  at  7 p.m.  on  Friday  at  the 
Multipurpose  Building. 

Shaleesha  passed  away  in  Wakpala  on  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  2006. 

February  25,  2005 
Evelyn  Slides  Off 

Rapid  City  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Evelyn  Slides  Off,  age  38,  of 
Rapid  City,  S.D.  and  formerly  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  are  pending  with  Oster 
Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Evelyn  passed  away  on  Feb.  23,  2006,  at  the  Beverly  Flealthcare  Center  in 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Sybil  Archambault 

Little  Eagle  - Sybil  Archambault,  73,  of  Little  Eagle  died  Feb.  25  at 
the  Beverly  Flealth  Care  Center  in  Mobridge. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge. 

February  27,  2006 

Veldon  Flollow  Florn 

Red  Scaffold  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Veldon  Flollow  Florn,  age  41  of 
Red  Scaffold,  S.D.,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Flollow  Florn  died  Feb.  25,  2006,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Flospital. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 

February  21,  2006 

lade  0.  Good  Buffalo 

RED  SFIIRT  - lade  0.  Good  Buffalo,  infant.  Red  Shirt,  was  stillborn 
Sunday,  Feb.  19,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Flospital.  Survivors  include 
his  parents,  Benedict  and  Tyra  Good  Buffalo,  Red  Shirt. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge. 


February  23,  2006 


Shaleesha  Maraya  Rose  Twin 

WAKPALA  - Shaleesha  Maraya  Rose  Twinn,  14,  Wakpala,  died  Saturday,  Feb. 
18,  2006,  in  Wakpala. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Friday,  Feb.  24,  at  A. 
H.  Agard  Multipurpose  Building  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.  Family  and  friends  will 
gather  at  4 p.m.  CST  Friday  at  Oster  Funeral  Flome  in  Mobridge  to  follow  in 
procession  to  Fort  Yates. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  CST  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  at  A.H.  Agard 
Multipurpose  Building,  with  the  Revs.  Lindsey  Dwarf,  Neil  Two  Bears  and 
Mertle  Good  Left  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  1 p.m.  CST  on  Saturday  at 
Good  Left  Family  Cemetery  in  rural  Fort  Yates. 

Mildred  V.  Walker 

RAPID  CITY  - Mildred  V.  Walker,  95,  Rapid  City,  died  at  her  residence 
Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  2006.  She  was  born  at  Viewfield,  S.D.,  on  Dec.  23,  1910 
to  Fred  and  Eunice  (Traversie)  Hudson.  Mildred  graduated  from  Sturgis  High 
School  and  attended  Spearfish  Normal  at  Spearfish,  where  she  received  a 
Teachers  Certificate.  She  married  Blake  White  in  1932  and  the  couple 
ranched  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  moving  to  Philip.  During  that  time 
Mildred  taught  school  in  Meade  County  and  Flaakon  County  for  approximately 
ten  years.  She  served  as  the  Deputy  County  Auditor  for  Haakon  County  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  family  moved  to  Rapid  City  in  1956  and  Mildred 
was  employed  in  the  Rapid  City  assessor's  office.  She  was  employed  in  the 
Pennington  County  Auditor's  Office  for  a period  of  five  years  and  served 
as  the  Pennington  County  Treasurer  for  a period  of  twenty  years.  She  was 
active  in  many  civic  affairs  and  organizations.  She  was  a member  of 
Business  & Professional  Women,  United  Commercial  Travelers  Auxiliary,  Does 
Drove  #33,  Daughters  of  the  Nile  Ismah  Temple  119,  past  Matron  of  the 
Order  of  Eastern  Star  #100  of  Philip,  S.D.,  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
active  with  the  Republican  Women  for  a number  of  years  and  was  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  Blake  White  died  in  1965  and 
Mildred  married  Frank  M.  Walker  in  1970.  He  died  in  1989. 

Survivors  include  a brother,  Fritz  Hudson  and  his  wife  Mary,  Rapid  City, 
four  grandsons,  Blake  White,  Heff  White,  Tim  White  and  Terry  White,  all  of 
Rapid  City,  twelve  great-grandchildren  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husbands,  Blake  White  and  Frank  M. 
Walker,  a son.  Gale  White,  two  brothers  and  three  grandsons.  Visitation 
will  be  from  4 to  7 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home. 

Services  will  be  at  10:00  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  with 
Rev.  Steven  Mechem  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Mountain  View 
Cemetery. 

A memorial  has  been  established  for  Hospice  of  the  Hills. 

Friends  may  sign  the  online  guest  register  at  www.osheimcatron.com. 

February  25,  2006 
Sam  LaDeaux 

MANDERSON  - Sam  LaDeaux,  69,  Manderson,  died  Friday,  Feb.  24,  2006,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Evelyn  Slides  Off 

RAPID  CITY  - Evelyn  Slides  Off,  38,  Rapid  City  and  formerly  of  Eagle 
Butte,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  2006,  at  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Rapid 
City. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Vienna  Two  Two 

The  location  of  the  wake  and  funeral  for  Vienna  Two  Two  has  been  changed. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  27,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall. 


February  26,  2006 


Hesse  Thomas  Milk  Hr. 

WINNER  - Hesse  Thomas  Milk  Hr.,  66,  Winner,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  2006 
at  Winner  Regional  Healthcare  Center. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bernice,  Winner;  three  daughters,  Eleanor 
Milk  and  Hoann  Bates,  both  of  Winner,  and  Lori  Milk,  Geddes;  two  sons, 
Edward  Milk,  California,  and  Arlington  Milk,  Winner;  three  brothers,  Roger 
Victor  and  Alfred,  all  of  Winner;  one  sister  Ruth  Mason,  Yankton;  eight 
grandchildren;  and  one  great-granddaughter. 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  5 p.m.  CST  Monday,  Feb.  27,  at  Winner- 
Ideal  Community  Hall  in  Winner.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday, 

March  1,  at  the  Community  Hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Winner  Cemetery. 

For  obituary  and  online  registry  visit  www.masonfh.com. 

February  27,  2006 

Veldon  Hollow  Horn 

RED  SCAFFOLD  - Veldon  Hollow  Horn,  41,  Red  Scaffold,  died  Saturday,  Feb 
25,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Hournal. 

February  24,  2006 

Scotty  Harjo 
Lawrence  1928  - 2006 

Services  for  Scotty  Harjo,  78,  Lawrence,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at 
First  Southern  Baptist  Church.  Burial  with  full  military  honors  will  be  in 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Harjo  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  2006,  at  Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital. 
He  was  born  Han.  15,  1928,  in  Bowlegs,  Okla.,  the  son  of  Willie  and 
Henny  Narcomey  Harjo.  He  graduated  from  Bacone  High  School  in  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  and  attended  Bacone  College  in  Muskogee  and  Northeast  State 
University  in  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Mr.  Harjo  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  War  and  attained  the 
rank  of  master  sergeant.  He  received  two  Bronze  Stars  and  was  a member  of 
Chosin  Few. 

He  worked  at  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  from  1957  to  1994  as  a 
residential  assistant.  He  also  did  student  counseling  and  maintenance.  He 
coached  Haskell's  baseball,  basketball,  football  and  softball  teams  and 
started  its  wrestling  program.  He  was  also  a football  scout. 

Mr.  Harjo  was  instrumental  in  the  All-Indian  Fast-Pitch  Softball  Tourney 
in  Oklahoma  City,  and  at  its  50th  anniversary  he  was  voted  all-time  MVP. 

He  was  a member  of  First  Southern  Baptist  Church. 

He  married  Esther  L.  Colbert  on  Han.  31,  1962,  in  Lawrence.  She  survives 
of  the  home. 

Other  survivors  include  two  sons,  Scott  Nevius,  La  Palma,  Calif.,  and 
Hohn  Scott  Harjo,  Lawrence;  a daughter,  Patricia  Nevius,  Oak  Grove,  Mo.; 
nine  grandchildren;  and  12  great-grandchildren. 

Friends  may  call  from  noon  to  9 p.m.  Saturday  and  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m. 

Sunday  at  Rumsey-Yost  Funeral  Home,  where  the  family  will  receive  them 
from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  Sunday. 

The  family  suggests  memorials  to  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  of  Lawrence, 
sent  in  care  of  the  funeral  home. 

Online  condolences  may  be  sent  at  www.rumsey-yost.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawrence  Hournal-World . All  rights  reserved. 

February  23,  2006 

Hoan  "Fourkiller"  McLemore 

STILWELL  - Hoan  "Fourkiller"  McLemore  was  born  Dec.  16,  1927,  in 
Stilwell  to  Hudge  and  Nannie  Shell"  Fourkiller.  She  passed  from  this  life 
on  Sunday,  Feb.  19,  2006,  in  Stilwell  after  reaching  the  age  of  79  years, 
two  months  and  three  days.  Hoan  grew  up  in  the  Stilwell  area.  She  married 


Sanders  McLemore  on  Dune  9,  1958.  Doan  was  a loving  wife,  mother  and 
grandmother  who  served  the  Lord  as  a preacher's  wife  for  over  30  years. 

Doan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband;  two  daughters, 
Patricia  Ann  Gray  and  Peggy  Ann  Perry;  a son,  Wilburn  Eugene  McLemore; 
three  brothers,  Billy  Fourkiller,  Dames  Fourkiller  and  Commodore  "Red" 
Fourkiller;  and  three  sisters,  Dohnann  Wolfe,  Florence  Hummingbird  and 
Marie  Wilson. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Dudge  Wayne  Gray  and  wife  Winona  of  Watts, 
Rev.  Daniel  McLemore  Dr.  and  wife  Lucy  of  Durant,  Sanders  McLemore  Dr.  of 
Stilwell  and  Billy  Gene  McLemore  of  Tahlequah;  two  daughters,  Christine 
Mouse  and  husband  Tony  of  Moody  and  Margie  Wacoche  and  husband  Watie  of 
Tahlequah;  a brother,  Larkin  Fourkiller  of  Franklin,  N.C.;  30 
grandchildren;  72  great-grandchildren;  and  nine  great-great-grandchildren . 

Ceremony  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  at  Reed  Culver  Chapel 
with  Rev.  Richard  Pickup  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Fort  Gibson 
National  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  Perry  Chair,  Sampson  Wolfe,  Mike 
Wolfe,  Anthony  Fourkiller,  Dudge  Fourkiller  and  Larry  Fourkiller.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Billy  Ray  Wolfe  and  Charlie  Soap.  Services  directed  by 
Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

February  24,  2006 

Kimberly  Starr  (Gourd)  French 

TAHLEQUAH  - Kimberly  Starr  (Gourd)  French  passed  from  this  life  Monday, 
Feb.  20,  2006,  in  Tulsa  at  the  age  of  46  years.  She  was  born  Dan.  16,  1960 
in  Tahlequah  to  Kenneth  Lewis  and  Pauline  (Whitekiller)  Gourd. 

Kimberly  was  christened  in  the  Catholic  Church.  She  loved  all  animals 
and  fed  all  the  neighborhood  cats.  She  liked  collecting  knick-knacks, 
reading  and  giving  to  those  who  were  less  fortunate  than  her.  Kimberly  is 
survived  by  her  parents,  Kenneth  Gourd  of  St.  Michaels,  N.D.  and  Pauline 
Gourd  of  Hulbert;  the  father  of  her  children,  Lyle  Franklin  French;  two 
daughters,  Dennifer  Starr  French  and  Michelle  Rene  French;  one  sister, 
LaLana  Spears  of  Broken  Arrow;  two  brothers,  Kenneth  Gourd  Dr.  and  Russell 
Gourd,  both  of  Hulbert;  one  niece,  Brittany  Dalrymple;  one  nephew,  Dason 
Spears;  one  great-niece,  Dosilyn  Dalrymple;  and  a special  friend,  Lee 
Mayberry. 

Service  will  be  held  11  a.m.  on  Friday,  Feb.  24  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel 
with  Rev.  Derry  Henson  officiating.  Honorary  pallbearers  include  Mark 
Whitekiller,  Warren  Whitekiller,  Doe  Mathis  and  Kory  Wilson.  Funeral 
arrangements  directed  by  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

February  27,  2006 
Kaden  Don  Hart  Crow 

HULBERT  - Services  for  Kaden  Don  Hart  Crow,  infant  son  of  Michael  and 
Kayla  Crow,  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  27,  2006,  at  Hart  Funeral 
Home  Chapel  with  Rev.  Don  Waldrop  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at 
Lone  Prairie  Cemetery  in  Kansas,  Okla.  The  family  will  receive  visitors 
Sunday  from  4-6  p.m.  at  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  his  uncles,  Andrew,  Brandon  and  Donald 
Hart . 

Kaden  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandfather  Vernus  Bales,  and 
two  great-grandmothers,  Zelda  Brown  and  Bessie  Frailey. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  of  the  home;  maternal  grandparents,  Don 
and  Dianna  Hart  of  Hulbert;  paternal  grandparents  Mike  and  Sherry  Crow  of 
George  Town,  Texas,  and  Carol  Vann  of  Stilwell;  three  uncles,  Andrew, 
Brandon  and  Donald  Hart,  all  of  Hulbert;  two  aunts,  Tammy  and  Shanna  Crow 
of  George  Town,  Texas;  maternal  great-grandparents,  Viola  Bales  of 
Stilwell  and  Ivan  and  Viola  Hart  of  Westville;  paternal  great-grandparents 
Dohnny  and  Nona  Vann  of  Stilwell;  two  special  aunts,  Lora  Gallardo  of 
Stilwell  and  Dohnale  Dry  of  Tahlequah;  and  special  nana,  Margaret  Ashwood 
of  Tahlequah;  as  well  as  many  other  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  friends  and 
loved  ones. 


Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

February  21,  2006 
Victor  Cope  I 

Victor  Cope  I,  78,  of  Inola,  Okla.,  passed  away  Saturday,  February  18, 
2006. 

He  was  born  Dec.  17,  1927,  in  Shawnee  to  Clarence  and  Isabel  (Davis) 

Cope. 

Victor  was  a member  of  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation.  He  proudly  served 
our  country  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

He  was  a heavy  equipment  operator,  mechanic  and  welder.  Victor  was  very 
dedicated  in  his  work  and  had  many  interests  including  all  types  of  sports. 
He  was  also  a very  playful  and  dedicated  father,  grandfather  and  brother. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  40  years,  Betty  Cope;  two  children,  Victor 
Cope  II  and  wife,  Liz,  of  Tecumseh  and  Michael  Cope  and  Debbie  of  Tulsa; 
two  sisters,  Rosemary  Scheidt  of  Tecumseh,  Louise  Wilson  and  husband, 
Richard,  of  Shawnee;  grandchildren,  Chelsea,  Madison  and  Vincent;  great- 
grandchild, Trenton;  nieces  and  nephews,  John  and  Kristi  Kessinger,  Donnie 
and  Tammy  Beisell,  Retha  and  Len  Burnett,  Ioann  and  Allen  Highberger  and 
lackie  Beisell. 

Memorial  service  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Midtown  Funeral  Chapel  in  Tulsa 
on  Admiral  and  Trenton. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

February  21,  2006 

Spec.  Roger  "Pistol  Pete"  Williams 

INDIAHOMA  - Funeral  for  Spec.  Roger  "Pistol  Pete"  Williams,  76,  a 
longtime  Indiahoma  resident,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  Lawton,  with  the  Rev.  Nick  Tahchawwickah, 
pastor  of  West  Cache  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  officiating.  Mr.  Williams 
died  early  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  18,  2006,  at  a local  hospital.  Burial 
with  military  honors  will  be  in  the  Cache  Creek  KCA  Intertribal  Cemetery, 
west  of  Apache.  An  evening  prayer  service  will  be  held  from  7 p.m.  to  9 p. 
m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home. 

He  was  born  Dec.  28,  1929,  in  Lawton  to  Gayle  Rhoten  Sr.,  and  Clara 
Williams.  He  grew  up  in  Tonkawa  and  Apache  and  attended  schools  in  Apache. 
He  was  of  Tonkawa  and  Apache  descent  and  was  a member  of  the  Apache  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma.  He  was  inducted  into  the  Army  on  March  3,  1952,  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  was  stationed  at  Camp  Chaffee  in  Arkansas.  He  was  relieved  from 
active  military  service  and  placed  on  Standby  Reserve  duty,  then 
transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve  on  March  3,  1954.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  on  Sept.  4,  1959.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  a second  time  on  Nov. 
8,  1961,  was  on  Standby  Reserve  duty  and  was  employed  as  an  engineer 
technician  on  aircraft  and  single  engine  airplanes.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  on  Nov.  7,  1964,  and  received  the  Sharpshooter  commendation. 
Expert  Citation,  Mechanic  Badge  with  propeller  and  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 
On  Sept.  1,  1989,  he  retired  from  the  BIA  as  an  engineer  tech  after  31 
years.  He  married  Vernice  A.  Tahchawwickah  April  4,  1990  in  Las  Vegas  and 
they  made  their  home  in  Indiahoma.  He  was  a member  of  the  Blackfeet 
Society  and  played  Major  League  Baseball  in  his  earlier  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  four  daughters  and  sons-in-law: 
Charlotte  and  Chris  Scott,  and  Carol  and  loe  limenez,  all  of  Cache;  Lena 
Bennett,  Lawton,  and  Dena  Walker,  Fletcher;  two  sons:  Warren  Tahchawwickah 
and  Carl  Paddyaker  lr.,  both  of  Cache,  and  his  grandson  he  raised, 
Christopher  Large,  of  the  home;  six  sisters:  Leatrice  Archilta  and  Walsie 
Boynton,  both  of  Anadarko;  Arliss  Washie  and  Rosalyn  Neconie,  both  of 
Apache;  and  Louella  Rhoten  and  Roseanna  Rhoten,  both  of  Tonkawa;  a brother, 
Eugene  Rhoten,  Springfield,  Mo.;  10  grandchildren:  Tiffany  Tahchawwickah, 
Aaron,  Sarah  and  Christopher  Paddyaker,  Lawrence  Perez  II,  Bubba,  Byron 
and  Selena  limenez,  all  of  Cache;  Derek  Bennett,  Walters;  Deanna  LaRue  and 


Mina  Laurenzana,  both  of  Lawton;  Tiffany  Pahcoddy,  Fletcher;  and  Dava 
Burgess,  Springhill,  Fla.;  two  great-grandsons : Christian  LaRue,  Lawton, 
and  Samuel  Pahcoddy,  Fletcher;  a great-granddaughter,  Elana  Laurenzana, 
Lawton,  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  grandparents,  three  sisters: 
Cleta  Maxine  Rhoten,  Ernestine  Rhoten  and  Thomasine  Rhoten  and  three 
brothers:  Gayle  Rhoten  Dr.,  Charles  Hugh  Rhoten  , and  Maxie  Williams. 

February  24,  2006 

Goldie  Marie  Spencer  Dean 

WAURIKA  - Funeral  for  Goldie  Marie  Spencer  Dean,  72,  Waurika,  will  be  at 
2 p.m.  Saturday  at  First  Assembly  of  God,  Byers,  with  the  Rev.  Eric 
Roberts  officiating. 

She  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  2006,  in  Defferson  County. 

Burial  will  be  at  Waurika  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Dudley  Funeral 
Home,  Waurika. 

She  was  born  Sept.  18,  1933,  in  Grady  County  to  Desse  and  Alice  Bourlon 
Spencer.  She  was  a bookkeeper  for  many  years  and  a home  health  nurse.  She 
was  employed  as  a voucher  examiner  by  Lawton  IHS  business  office.  She  was 
a descendent  of  the  Wilmette  Family  of  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters:  Dackie  Deerinwater,  Patty  Ratliff, 
Michel  Roberts,  and  Stephanie  Dean;  two  brothers:  Desse  Spencer  and  Ray 
Spencer;  four  sisters:  Ruby  Boswell,  Colleen  Langan,  Anabelle  Ross,  and 
Carolyn  Sue  Teal;  15  grandchildren;  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a son,  Vernon  Boyd  Dean  Dr.; 
five  brothers;  and  a sister. 

Friends  may  call  from  6 p.m.  to  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  online  to  www.dudleyfuneralhomes.com. 

February  26,  2006 
Tina  Louise  Miller 

Funeral  for  Tina  Louise  Miller,  44,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday 
at  Hunting  Horse  United  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Margaret  Battiest 
and  the  Rev.  Alvin  Deer  officiating. 

Mrs.  Miller  died  Friday,  Feb.  24,  2006,  at  her  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mt.  Scott  KCA  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  May  27,  1961,  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to  Paul  and  Delphine 
Parton  Gomez.  She  attended  school  in  Lawton  and  graduated  from  Eisenhower 
High  School  in  1980.  She  married  Michael  Grant  Miller  on  Sept.  22,  1979, 
at  Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Lawton.  She  was  employed  by  Comanche  Nation 
Casino,  was  a member  of  the  Caddo  Tribe,  Hunting  Horse  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors  and  the  American  Pool 
Associations . 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  three  children  and  spouses:  Stephen 
Miller,  Mikel  "Mikki"  Miller,  and  Stacy  and  Honi  Miller;  three  sisters  and 
brothers-in-law:  Yvonne  "Bootsie"  Bates,  Tanya  and  Lupe  Balderas;  Rita  and 
BaBo  Dimenez;  three  brothers  and  sisters-in-law:  Paul  and  Walkidia  Gomez 
Dr.,  Danny  Gomez,  and  Doe  Edd  and  Margaret  Gomez;  two  granddaughters: 

Staci  and  Shirlene  Miller;  two  sisters-in-law  and  two  brothers-in-law: 
Mitzi  Denkins,  Carol  Botts,  Donald  C.  Miller,  David  F.  Miller  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  mother-in-law  and  father-in- 
law;  Mildred  and  Grant  Miller. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

February  24,  2006 

Scotty  Harjo 

Funeral  services  for  former  Seminole  County  resident  Scotty  Harjo  are 
scheduled  for  11  a.m.  Monday  at  First  Southern  Baptist  Church  in 
Lawrence,  Kan. 


He  will  lie  in  state  Saturday  9 a.m.  - 12  p.m.  and  Sunday  9 a.m.  - 9 p. 
m.,  with  visitation  to  be  held  Sunday  from  6-8  p.m.  at  Rumsey-Yost 
Funeral  Home,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Interment  is  to  follow  services  with  full  military  honors  at  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Harjo,  78,  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  2006  at  Lawrence  Memorial  Hospital. 
He  was  born  Dan.  15,  1928  in  Bowlegs  to  Willie  and  Denny  (Narcomey) 

Harjo . 

He  attended  school  in  Wewoka  and  Muskogee,  graduating  from  Bacone  High 
School . 

He  later  attended  Bacone  College  in  Muskogee  and  Northeast  State 
University  in  Tahlequah. 

Harjo  served  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  Korean  War  and 
attained  the  rank  of  master  sergeant.  He  earned  two  bronze  stars  and  was 
a member  of  Chosin  Few,  an  organization  for  Marines  who  were  at  the 
Chosin  Reservoir.  He  worked  at  Haskell  Indian  Nation  University  from 
1957-94  as  a residential  assistant,  and  also  did  student  counseling  and 
maintenance . 

Harjo  coached  baseball,  basketball,  football  and  softball  and  started 
the  first  wrestling  program  at  Haskell.  He  was  also  a football  scout  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  All-Indian  Fastpitch  Softball  Tournament  in 
Oklahoma  City.  He  was  at  the  recent  50th  anniversary  of  the  tournament 
and  was  voted  MVP  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  event.  Harjo  married 
Esther  L.  Colbert  on  Dan.  31,  1962  in  Lawrence.  He  was  a member  of  the 
First  Southern  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  is  his  wife  of  the  Lawrence  home;  two  sons,  Scott  Nevius  of 
La  Palma,  Calif,  and  Dohn  Scott  Harjo  of  Lawrence;  daughter,  Patricia 
Nevius  of  Oak  Grove,  Mo.;  nine  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  has  suggested  that  memorials  be  sent  to  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  of  Lawrence,  in  care  of  Rumsey-Yost  Funeral  Home,  P.0.  Box  1260, 
Lawrence,  KS  66044. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
February  27,  2006 
Scott  F.  Taylor 

Scott  F.  Taylor,  44,  a resident  of  Casa  Blanca,  NM,  passed  away  on 
February  24,  2006. 

Scott  is  the  beloved  husband  to  Ethel  Taylor,  married  for  14  years.  He 
is  also  survived  by  his  four  children,  Tecina  Dineyazhe,  Dacob  Taylor, 
Gabriel  Taylor,  and  Nicholas  Trujillo;  his  mother,  Norma  Taylor;  a sister, 
Melissa  Winkle  and  husband,  Ron;  three  aunts,  Renie  Linkous,  Liz  Van 
Sickler  and  husband,  Dohn,  Mary  Ulibarri  and  husband,  Pat;  and  all  his 
family  and  friends  from  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna. 

Scott  was  a veteran  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Visitation  be  Sunday 
evening  from  6:00  p.m.  until  7:00  p.m.  at  the  Casa  Blanca  Calvary  Gospel 
Chapel  in  Casa  Blanca,  NM  with  a Prayer  Service  at  7:00  p.m. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  Monday  morning  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the  Church. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Casa  Blanca  Cemetery  with  full  military  honors 
by  the  U.S.  Navy.  Pallbearers  will  be  family  and  friends. 

Gabaldon  Mortuary  1000  Old  Coors  Dr.  SW  243-7861. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

February  21,  2006 

Carole  Ann  (Largo)  Dan 
Oct.  14,  1942  - Feb.  16,  2006 

Carole  Ann  (Largo)  Dan,  64,  of  Kirtland,  our  beloved  sister,  mother  and 
grandmother,  passed  away  Thursday,  Feb.  16,  2006,  at  Cedar  Ridge  Inn.  She 
was  born  Oct.  14,  1942,  in  Rehoboth  to  Dimmie  B.  Largo,  of  the  To'  bash  ni 
azhi  (two  went  to  get  water)  clan  and  Bessie  Ann  Neskahi  of  the  To' 
decheeni  Tsin'  bicaadni'  (bitter  water  with  tree)  clan. 

Carole  was  a 1965  graduate  of  Chinle  High  School.  Then  she  worked  with 


the  Farmington  Municipal  Schools  in  the  Special  Education  Department  for 
12  years. 

She  enjoyed  doing  arts  and  crafts.  Carole  volunteered  much  of  her  time 
to  church  activities. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Gregory  H.  Hall  and  Ronald  M.  Dan;  daughter 
Marlinda  M.  Dan;  and  seven  precious  grandchildren;  mother,  Bessie  A. 

Largo;  sisters,  Teresa  M.  Hoskins  and  Angelina  R.  Large. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Larry  C.  Dan;  father,  Dimmie  B 
Largo;  grandparents,  Allen  Neskahi,  Sr.  and  Emma  Neskahi. 

Visitation  will  be  from  8 to  5 p.m.  today,  Tuesday,  Feb.  21,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  at  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Thoreau,  with  Dr.  Paul  Large  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  officiating.  Interment 
will  follow  at  Thoreau  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gregory  D.  Hall,  Edward  Lee  Hoskins,  Ronald  M.  Dan, 
Floyd  B.  Largo,  Karl  Trujillo,  and  Alvin  Largo. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Hones  Largo,  Frankie  Monte,  Dimmie  B.  Largo 
Dr.  and  Keith  Martinez. 

Our  mother  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

WEDNESDAY'S  SERVICES:  10  a.m.,  Carole  Ann  Dan  service  at  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Thoreau. 

2 p.m.,  Eva  Mae  Blaylock  graveside  services  at  Kirtland  Community 
Cemetery. 

February  27,  2006 

Phillip  Begay 
Hogback 

Dec.  9,  1954  - Feb.  23,  2006 

Phillip  Begay,  51,  of  Hogback,  died  on  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  2006,  in 
Albuquerque.  He  was  born  on  Dec.  9,  1954,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  is  born  of 
the  Tangle  People  Clan  and  born  for  the  Red  Bottom  Clan. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  at  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland 
Chapel,  458  County  Road  6100,  Kirtland.  Internment  will  follow  at  the 
family  plot  in  Hogback. 

He  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  CR  Road, 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
February  21,  2006 
Carole  Ann  Dan 

KIRKLAND  - Funeral  services  for  Carole  Ann  Dan,  64,  will  be  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Feb.  22  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Thoreau,  NM.  Dr.  Paul 
Large  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Thoreau 
Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  today,  Feb.  21,  at  the  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Farmington. 

Dan  died  on  Feb.  16  at  the  Cedar  Ridge  Inn.  She  was  born  on  Oct.  14, 

1942  in  Rehoboth  into  the  Two  Went  To  Get  Water  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
With  Tree  Clan.  Dan  was  a 1965  graduate  of  Chinle  High  School.  She  then 
worked  with  the  Farmington  Municipal  Schools  in  the  Special  Education 
Department  for  12  years.  She  enjoyed  doing  arts  and  crafts.  She 
volunteered  much  of  her  time  to  church  activities. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Gregory  H.  Hall  and  Ronald  M.  Dan;  daughter 
Marlinda  M.  Dan;  and  seven  grandchildren;  mother  Bessie  A.  Largo;  sisters 
Teresa  M.  Hoskins  and  Augilina  R.  Large. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Larry  C.  Dan;  father,  Dimmie  B. 
Largo;  grandparents,  Allen  Neskahi,  Sr.  and  Emma  Neskahi. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gregory  D.  Hall,  Edward  Lee  Hoskins,  Ronald  M.  Dan, 
Floyd  B.  Largo,  Karl  Trujillo,  Alvin  Largo. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  West  Arrington,  Farmington,  NM  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 


Lawrence  Eugene  Notah 

ST.  MICHAELS  - Funeral  services  for  Lawrence  Eugene  Notah,  52,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  22,  at  the  St.  Michaels  Mission.  Father 
Gilbert  Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  St.  Michaels 
community  cemetery. 

Notah  died  on  Feb.  16  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  on  Nov.  21,  1952,  in 
Oklahoma  City  into  the  Oklahoma  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  Running 
Into  the  Water  People  Clan.  He  attended  grade  school  in  Oceanside,  Calif., 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  and  Antler,  Okla.  He  completed  and  graduated  from  Oceanside 
High  School  and  San  Diego  State  University.  He  worked  in  grocery  retail. 

He  lettered  in  football,  wrestling,  and  baseball.  His  hobbies  were  playing 
sports . 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Lance  Notah,  Laurence  Notah,  and  Lanceson 
Notah  all  of  St.  Michaels;  daughter,  Rosemarie  Notah  of  St.  Michaels; 
brothers,  Paul  Notah  and  Gerald  Notah  both  of  St.  Michaels,  and  Louis 
Notah  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Notah  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Francis  C.  and  Rhoda  M. 

Notah  of  St.  Michaels;  grandparents,  Tay  and  Mary  Notah  of  St.  Michaels. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vernon  Finley,  Foy  Finley,  Dr.,  Marshall  Finley, 
Darrell  Burns,  Edward  Notah,  and  Raynard  Etticity. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  22,  2006 
Richard  Milane 

ZUNI  - A traditional  burial  will  be  held  today  for  Richard  D.  Milane,  57 
of  Zuni,  New  Mexico  at  the  Quincy  Panteah  Cemetery.  Traditional  wake 
services  were  held  Tuesday  evening  at  Lolita  Milane' s residence  in  Zuni. 

Milane  was  born  on  Oct.  19,  1949  in  Zuni,  New  Mexico  and  passed  away  Feb 
19  in  Zuni,  New  Mexico.  He  was  of  the  Badger  Clan  and  Crane  Clan. 

He  was  a certified  physician's  assistant  and  worked  at  Rehoboth  McKinley 
Christian  Hospital.  He  also  worked  with  Indian  Health  Service  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  and  Shiprock,  New  Mexico. 

Milane  obtained  a master's  degree  in  medicine  and  also  became  a 
certified  x-ray  technician.  He  attended  Washington  State  University  and 
University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque.  He  also  attended  school  in  Alaska 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother:  Lolita  Milane  of  Zuni;  daughters.  Shelly 
and  Richelle,  son,  Doey  Milane;  and  sisters  Virginia  Quam,  Bernice  Milane 
Baca,  Gerracas  Terrazas,  Linda  Milane,  and  Velda  Lesko. 

Milane  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Oscar  D.  Milane. 

Esther  H.  Yazzie 

REHOBOTH  - Funeral  services  for  Esther  H.  Yazzie,  92  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  on  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Burial 
will  be  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in  Gallup. 

Yazzie  died  on  Feb.  20  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  on  Dec.  17,  1913  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Marion  Yazzie,  Sr.  of  Rehoboth;  daughters 
Marilyn  Duan  of  Crownpoint,  Carole  Lansing,  Maria  Livingston,  and  Irene 
Yazzie,  all  of  Rehoboth,  Marjorie  Tom  of  Window  Rock,  Roslyn  Yazzie  of 
Gallup;  son,  Willie  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes;  35  grandchildren;  30  great- 
grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dino  Anah  Beyit  and  Kanabah 
Hale;  daughter,  Yvonne  Boyd;  son,  Marion  Yazzie  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Duane  Duan,  Lionel  Duan,  Dason  Lansing,  Roland 
Livingston,  Herman  Tom,  and  Earl  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  24,  2006 
Donathan  Tabaha 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Donathan  Tabaha,  39  will  be  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  25  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father 
Gilbert  Schneider,  O.F.M.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  St. 
Michaels  Community  Cemetery  in  St.  Michaels.  Visitation  will  be  held  at  St 


Michaels  Catholic  Church  on  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  between  9 a.m.  and  9:45  a.m 

Tabaha  died  on  February  21  in  Florence,  Arizona.  He  was  born  on  April  1, 
1966  in  Fort  Defiance  for  the  Big  Water  Clan  into  the  Waters  Edge  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marylou  Tiznado  of  Florence,  Ariz.;  father, 
Dohnnie  Tabaha  Dr.,  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughter,  Serena  Steiner  of  Tempe, 
Ariz.;  son,  Michael  Tabaha  of  Window  Rock;  sisters,  Dennifer  Craig  of 
Oracle,  Ariz.,  Geraldine  Fisher  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  nad  Beverly  Wauneka  of 
Window  Rock. 

Tabaha  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Betty  D.  Tabaha;  grandmother 
Dolly  Tabaha;  grandfather,  Dohnnie  Tabaha  Sr.;  grandmother,  Frances  B. 
Yazhe;  grandfather,  Frank  E.  Yazhe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Henry  Boyd  Dr.,  Carl  Craig,  Matthew  Craig,  Galen 
Pete,  Patrick  Rubio,  and  Michael  Tabaha. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Fannie  B.  Felson 

PINEDALE  - Funeral  services  for  Fannie  B.  Felson,  81  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  Feb.  25  atFirst  United  Methodist  Church  in  Gallup.  Pastor 
David  Lee  will  officate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in 
Gallup. 

Felson  died  on  February  21  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  on  March  12, 

1924  in  Pinedale  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  into  the  Mountain  Recess 
People  Clan.  She  was  a homemaker,  mother  and  grandmother  who  enjoyed 
traveling,  listening  to  the  radio  and  helping  others. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  Dames  W.  Felson  Sr.,  Robert  Felson  Sr.,  Dohn 
Felson  Dr.  and  Ray  Trepibio;  daughters,  Laura  M.  Felson,  Laurel  D.  Felson 
and  Pearlene  A.  Felson;  sister,  Lucille  Brown;  13  grandchildren;  11  great 
grandchildren . 

Felson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Charley  and  Minnie  Felson; 
husband,  Dohn  Felson,  two  sons,  two  daughters  and  grandfather,  Deff  King. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ray  Trephibio,  Leighton  Felson  Dr.,  Donavon  Felson 
Dr.,  Dames  Felson  Dr..  Byron  D.  Felson  and  Robert  Felson  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Pinedale  Chapter 
House . 

Frieda  Clay 

DEDDITO  - Funeral  services  for  Frieda  Mae  Clay,  64  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb.  25  at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Kearns  Canyon,  Ariz. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  Community  Cemetery  in  Deddito. 

Clay  died  on  February  19  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  She  was  born  on  December 
23,  1941  in  Low  Mountain,  Arizona  into  the  Towering  House  Clan  and  for  the 
Mexican  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Wilson  and  William  Clay;  daughter,  Meryle 
Lynn,  Dennifer  Clay,  Priscilla  Begay,  Rhonda  Clay,  Frienda  Clay;  brothers, 
Paul  Duffy  and  Mike  Duffy  Dr.;  sisters,  Clara  Yazzie,  Lula  Ahkee,  Esther 
Smith,  Pauline  Yazzie,  Lena  Yazzie  and  Isabel  Belin;  15  grandchildren. 

Clay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Marshall  Clay;  parents  Mike 
Duffy  Sr.  and  Francis  Ben. 

The  family  will  receive  relative  and  friends  at  the  Deddito  Chapter 
House,  four  miles  southwest  of  the  family  residence. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  25,  2006 
Fannie  B.  Felson 

PINEDALE  - Funeral  services  for  Fannie  B.  Felson,  81  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
today,  Feb.  25  at  First  United  Methodist  Church  in  Gallup.  Pastor  David 
Lee  will  officate.  Burial  will  be  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in  Gallup. 

Felson  died  on  February  21  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  on  March  12, 

1924  in  Pinedale  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  into  the  Mountain  Recess 
People  Clan.  She  was  a homemaker,  mother  and  grandmother  who  enjoyed 
traveling,  listening  to  the  radio  and  helping  others. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  Dames  W.  Felson  Sr.,  Robert  Felson  Sr.,  Dohn 
Felson  Dr.  and  Ray  Trephibio;  daughters,  Laura  M.  Felson,  Laurel  D.  Felson 


and  Peanlene  A.  Felson;  sister,  Lucille  Brown;  13  grandchildren;  11  great 
grandchildren . 

Felson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Charley  and  Minnie  Brown; 
husband,  John  Felson  Sr.,  two  sons,  two  daughters  and  grandfather,  left 
King. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ray  Trephibio,  Leighton  Felson,  Donovon  Felson, 
lames  Felson  Ir. . Byron  1.  Felson  and  Robert  Felson  Ir. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Pinedale  Chapter 
Flouse . 

February  27,  2006 
Roy  Becenti  Notah 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Roy  Becenti  Notah,  84  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  February  28  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church  in  Chinle.  Father  Blane 
Grein,  OFM  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Notah  died  on  Feb.  28  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  He  was  born  on  April  10,  1921 
in  Coyote  Canyon  into  the  Folded  Arm  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater 
People  Clan.  Notah  graduated  from  Fort  Wingate  High  School  and  enlisted 
into  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  as  a Navajo  Code  Talker.  He  worked  for 
the  Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center,  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Chinle  Bureau  of 
Indian  Agency,  Navajo  Tribe  Water  Development.  He  did  receive  a 
Congressional  Silver  Medal  of  Honor.  He  enjoyed  his  time  with  friends  and 
relatives . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise  Notah;  son,  Ernest  Lee;  daughters, 

Dudy  Bahe,  Barbara  Begay,  Luella  Peterson,  Genevieve  Notah,  and  Maxine 
Notah;  brothers,  Clayton  Becenti,  Carl  Becenti,  Ray  Becenti,  and  Roy 
Notah;  sister,  Bessie  Becenti;  15  grandchildren;  27  great  grandchildren. 

Notah  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Bisdabah  Becenti  and 
Chischilly  Becenti;  sister,  Emma  Casuse. 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Navajo  Nation  Veterans. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lawrence  R.  Riley 

ACOMITA  - Funeral  services  are  pending  for  Lawrence  R.  Riley,  89  of 
Acomita,  New  Mexico. 

Riley  died  on  Feb.  25  in  Acomita.  He  was  born  on  Dec.  4,  1916  in  Old 
Laguna,  New  Mexico. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Beverlianna  Hale 

SHEEP  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  are  pending  for  Beverlianna  Hale,  38  of 
Sheep  Springs,  N.M. 

Hale  died  on  Feb.  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  on  May  10,  1967  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  into  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around 
Clan . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

February  16,  2006 
Lorraine  Karen  Honanie 

Lorraine  Karen  Honanie,  63,  died  unexpectedly  on  Monday,  Feb.  6,  2006  in 
Flagstaff  Ariz.  Born  on  Duly  2,  1942  in  Ft.  Defiance,  Ariz.,  to  Dohn  and 
Vera  Poseyesva,  she  was  a member  of  the  Hopi  tribe  from  the  village  of 
Moencopi . 

On  Duly  31,  1984,  she  married  Delbridge  Honanie  of  Shungopavi  Village 
and  they  resided  in  Flagstaff  where  she  worked  with  her  husband  of  21 
years  in  managing  his  business  as  an  artist  and  a sculptor. 

Prior  to  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Honanie  served  in  the  U.  S.  Women's  Army 
Corp  and  later  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  from  1962  to  1979.  She 
also  worked  as  an  administrative  assistant  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Relocation  Commission's  Office  of  Management  Operations  based  in  Flagstaff. 

Lorraine  was  an  avid  reader  with  a passion  for  knowledge,  she  also 


enjoyed  watching  films  and  visiting  with  family  and  friends.  She  was 
dedicated  to  her  charity  work  for  the  Arizona  Indian  Living  Treasures 
Award  Inc.  and  supported  the  Hopi  Sinom  Club  of  Flagstaff.  She  traveled 
frequently  with  her  husband  throughout  the  Southwest  attending  art  shows 
and  Indian  markets  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  Phoenix  and  Tucson. 

Mrs.  Flonanie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  only  sibling, 
sister  Janice  (Poseyesva)  Naranjo. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  nephew  Ion  Naranjo,  niece  Josephine 
Naranjo,  god-daughter  Tiare  Kress,  and  grandchildren  Kaitlyn,  Isaac,  Irena, 
lanice.  Hunter,  Ion,  lr.,  Victoria  and  many  extended-family  members  and 
friends  who  loved  her  dearly. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  11,  from  1 - 2:30  p.m. 
at  the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona's  Branniger-Chase  Room,  located  on  3101 
North  Ft.  Valley  Road  in  Flagstaff. 

Arrangements  for  the  memorial  service  will  be  made  by  the  family  and 
friends  of  Lorraine  and  Delbridge  Honanie.  For  more  information,  please 
call  928-779-5500. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Arizona  Indian  Living 
Treasures  Award  Inc.  in  her  memory  to:  AILTA,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  64431, 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85082-4431  or  contact  Treasurer  Luther  Sweet  at  602-206- 
3666  or  bamiluya@starband.net. 

Copyright  2006  c.  2006  Navajo  Hopi  Observer. 

February  23,  2006 

Quianna  Rai  Sundust 

Quianna  Rai  Sundust,  infant,  of  Laveen,  AZ,  passed  away  on  February  11, 
2006,  Visitation  is  6:00-10:00  PM,  Friday,  February  24,  2006,  at  Pee 
Posh  Veterans  Memorial  Center,  South  of  Baseline  Rd.  on  83rd  Ave.,  Laveen, 
AZ.  Funeral  begins  at  8:00  AM,  Saturday,  February  25,  2006,  St.  John's 
Indian  Mission  Church,  S.  51st  Ave.  South  of  St.  Johns  Rd.,  Laveen,  AZ. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Lowmans  Arizona  Funeral  Home,  Inc. 

February  25,  2006 
Frederick  Dogka  Doka  Sr., 

Frederick  Dogka  Doka,  Sr.  passed  away  in  his  sleep  on  February  21,  2006. 
He  was  82  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  December  11, 

1923  at  Fort  McDowell,  AZ.  Mr  Dogka  Doka  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Fort 
McDowell  Reservation.  Frederick  was  very  proud  to  be  a Native  American  and 
an  Elder  Member  of  the  Fort  McDowell  Nation.  He  attended  the  Esquella 
Indian  School  in  Tucson,  AZ  and  the  Phoenix  Indian  School.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  and  was  stationed  in  Iceland.  Upon  his  honorable  discharge 
he  returned  to  Fort  McDowell  Nation.  A cowboy,  farmer,  roper,  bull  rider 
and  Veteran.  Before  his  retirement,  he  worked  as  a construction  worker 
throughout  Arizona  constructing  highways,  bridges  and  other  construction 
projects.  He  worked  in  the  mines  in  Dewey  and  Miami,  AZ.  A skilled 
carpenter,  barber,  and  auto  mechanic.  He  built  his  family's  house  on  the 
Yavapai  Prescott  Indian  Reservation.  This  was  his  family's  home  for  many 
years . 

Frederick  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Dock  and  Florence  Dogka  and 
daughter,  Sharon  Ann  Hunter  and  son  Stuart  Paul  Doka. 

Survivors  include  his  Wife  Eleanor  Doka  of  59  years.  Son  Frederick  E. 

Doka  Jr.  of  Carmichael,  CAj  daughters  Janet  Jones  of  Prescott  and  Rebecca 
Doka- Jaime  also  of  Prescott.  He  has  14  grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren and  2 great  great  grandchildren . Many  nephews,  cousin,  and 
nieces  of  Fort  McDowell  Nation.  Visitation  will  be  held  Friday  February 
24th  at  the  Messinger  Funeral  Home  in  Fountain  Hills,  AZ  from  6-8  p.m. 
Memorial  service  will  be  held  February  25th  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the  Fort 
McDowell  Recreation  Center,  Fort  McDowell,  AZ.  A military  graveside 
service  will  be  at  the  Fort  McDowell  Cemetery. 


February  26,  2006 


Gary  Gilbert  Duan  Sr. 

Gary  Gilbert  Duan  Sr.,  54,  of  Laveen,  AZ,  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord 
on  February  17,  2006. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Ethel  Allison  (Hayes)  and  Maurice  Duan  Sr 
both  of  Laveen,  AZ;  sons,  Travis  Duan  (Patti),  Gary  Duan  Dr.;  daughter, 
Sumi  Duan,  and  8 grandchildren,  all  of  Hoopa,  CA;  sister  Karen  Davis  of 
Casa  Blanca,  AZ;  half  sister,  Vernice  Duan  of  Laveen,  AZ;  brothers, 

Frankie  Duan  Sr.  of  Tucson,  AZ,  Thomas  Duan  Sr,  Glenn  Duan  & Frederick 
Charles  of  Laveen;  and  half  brother,  Kelsey  Duan  of  Laveen. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Aurelia  Duan;  grandson,  Travis 
Duan,  and  2 brothers  and  2 sisters. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  6:00  PM,  Monday,  February  27,  2006  at  the 
Allison  residence.  Funeral  Mass  will  begin  at  9:00  AM,  Tuesday,  February 
28,  2006  at  St.  Dohns  Indian  Mission,  S.  51st  Avenue  and  Pecos  Rd. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Lowmans  Arizona  Funeral  Home,  Inc. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 

February  25,  2006 
Frederick  Dogka  Doka,  Sr. 

Frederick  Dogka  Doka,  Sr.  passed  away  in  his  sleep  on  Feb.  21,  2006.  He 
was  82  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  born  Dec.  11,  1923,  at 
Fort  McDowell,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Dogka  Doka  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Fort  McDowell  Reservation. 
Frederick  was  very  proud  to  be  a Native  American  and  an  Elder  member  of 
the  Fort  McDowell  Nation.  He  attended  the  Esquella  Indian  School  in  Tucson 
and  the  Phoenix  Indian  School. 

He  served  in  the  United  States  Army  and  he  was  stationed  in  Iceland. 

Upon  his  honorable  discharge  he  returned  to  Fort  McDowell  Nation.  A cowboy 
farmer,  roper,  bull  rider  and  veteran.  Before  his  retirement,  he  worked  as 
a construction  worker  throughout  Arizona  constructing  highways,  bridges, 
and  other  construction  projects.  He  worked  in  the  mines  in  Dewey  and  Miami 
Arizona . 

Mr.  Dogka  Doka  was  a skilled  carpenter,  barber,  and  auto  mechanic.  He 
built  his  family's  house  on  the  Yavapai  Prescott  Indian  Reservation.  This 
was  his  family's  home  for  many  years. 

Frederick  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Dock  and  Florence  Dogka, 
daughter,  Sharon  Ann  Hunter,  and  son,  Stuart  Paul  Doka. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eleanor  Doka  of  59  years;  son,  Frederick  E. 
Doka  Dr.  of  Carmichael,  Calif;  daughters,  Danet  Dones,  of  Prescott  and 
Rebecca  Doka-Daime  also  of  Prescott.  He  has  14  grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren and  2 great-great  grandchildren,  many  nephews,  cousins,  and 
nieces  of  Fort  McDowell  Nation. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Friday,  Feb.  24,  at  the  Messenger  Funeral  Home 
in  Fountain  Hills,  Ariz.  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Memorial  Service  will  be  held 
Feb.  25,  2006,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Fort  McDowell  Recreation  Center,  Fort 
McDowell,  Arizona.  A military  graveside  service  will  be  at  the  Fort 
McDowell  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Prescott  Daily  Courier,  Prescott  Newspapers  Inc. 

February  21,  2006 
Andrianna  Rose  Tortice 

Andrianna  Rose  Tortice,  20,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  14,  2006  in  Show  Low. 

She  was  born  in  Whiteriver  and  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  McNary. 
Following  school  she  worked  as  a waitress  at  the  Summit  Restaurant  at 
Sunrise.  She  then  went  to  work  for  Filiberto's  in  Pinetop  and  helped  open 
their  new  restaurant  in  Holbrook.  She  enjoyed  poetry  and  wrote  many  poems. 
She  also  enjoyed  basketball.  Andrianna  helped  raise  her  two  younger 
sisters,  Daisy  and  Katherine  and  as  a result,  she  had  a special  bond  with 
them. 

Andrianna  is  survived  by  her  father.  Lucky  Tortice  of  McNary;  mother, 
Roberta  Tortice  of  McNary;  brothers.  Lucky  Tortice,  Dr.  of  Whiteriver, 


Paul  Tontice  of  Phoenix,  Roberto  Tortice  of  Whiteriver,  Alberto  Tortice  of 
Tucson  and  Gabriel  Tortice  of  McNary;  sisters,  Tanya  Tortice,  Daisy 
Tortice  and  Katherine  Tortice  all  of  McNary;  maternal  grandmother,  Sally 
Pilcher  of  McNary  and  step  maternal  grandfather,  Floyd  Pilcher  of  McNary. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  26  at  the  McNary 
Gym,  a two  night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  24  at  Roberta's 
house.  Interment  will  be  in  the  McNary  Cemetery. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements . 

For  those  who  have  special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private 
condolences,  or  sign  an  online  guest  book,  visit  www.owensmortuary.com. 

February  24,  2006 

Tonya  Marie  Lamson 

Tonya  Marie  Lamson,  26,  died  Feb.  18,  2006  in  Whiteriver. 

She  was  born  Dec.  23,  1979  in  Whiteriver  to  the  late  Delmer  Lamson  and 
Valena  Gail  Nosie.  She  had  many  talents,  which  included,  braiding  hair, 
cooking,  beading  and  other  handicrafts.  Tonya  thoroughly  enjoyed  spending 
time  with  little  children. 

Tonya  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Valena  Nosie  of  Whiteriver;  sisters, 
Aliyah  and  Brittney  Skidmore  of  Whiteriver;  brothers,  Elmer  Lamson  of 
Tempe,  Joseph,  Garrin  and  Garrett  Skidmore  all  of  Whiteriver;  grandparents 
Minor  and  Phyllis  Paxson  of  Whiteriver,  Madeline  Lamson  of  Second  Mesa,; 
God-parents,  Luke  and  Vivian  Williams  of  Whiteriver  and  Ralph  and 
Ernestine  Lamson  of  Second  Mesa;  god-brothers  and  god-sisters  and  her  many 
aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Delmer  Lamson;  grandfathers, 
Carlos  Nosie  and  Elman  Lamson;  uncles.  Shannon  Lamson  and  DeWayne  Nosie. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Feb.  26,  at  the  Seven  Mile 
Miracle  Church,  a two-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  24  at 
the  family's  home  in  Whiteriver.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Whiteriver  Cemetery 

For  those  who  have  special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private 
condolences,  or  sign  an  online  guest  book,  visit  www.owensmortuary.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

February  21,  2006 

Charles  'Cheez'  Chapoose 
1979  ~ 2005 

Charles  'Cheez'  Reed  Chapoose,  age  26,  returned  home  to  his  Heavenly 
Father  on  November  25,  2005.  Charley  had  been  missing  for  ten  weeks  before 
being  found  on  February  10,  2006. 

Charley  was  born  on  Dune  13,  1979  in  Roosevelt.  His  parents  are  Bobby 
and  Vodne  Chapoose.  He  was  a member  of  the  Ute  Tribe  and  resided  in  Fort 
Duchesne . 

Charley  was  a graduate  of  Union  High  School  and  attended  the  University 
of  Utah  and  Colorado  Northwestern  Community  College.  Through  high  school, 
Cheez  ran  track  and  cross-country  and  played  basketball  for  the  Cougars. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  the  Rex  Curry  award,  which  recognized  outstanding 
Native  Americans,  for  his  graduating  class  of  1998.  While  running  cross- 
country for  CNCC,  he  competed  in  the  National  Junior  College  Cross-Country 
Championships  in  El  Paso,  Texas  alongside  his  brothers  Leland  and  Jason. 
Charley  was  a fun-loving  individual  who  always  had  a smile  on  his  face.  He 
was  friendly  and  always  laughing  and  shared  this  with  every  one  he  came  in 
contact  with.  Cheez 's  parents  introduced  the  outdoors  to  him  when  he  was 
very  young.  Hillcreek  was  a special  place  to  him.  He  was  an  avid  hunter 
and  he  spent  a lot  of  time  in  the  outdoors  with  his  family.  He  shared  this 
passion  for  the  outdoors  through  guiding  clients  for  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
Guide  and  Outfitting  program.  Charley  was  a very  hard  worker.  When  he  was 
not  attending  school,  he  was  gainfully  employed.  He  worked  in  various 
capacities  and  was  well  liked  by  his  employers  and  co-workers.  Cheez  was  a 
natural  athlete;  any  sport  he  played  he  excelled  at  - especially 
basketball.  He  was  well  respected  as  a player  and  played  in  many  leagues 
and  tournaments  around  'Indian  Country'.  Many  times  Charley  came  home  with 


an  all-star,  MVP,  or  Championship  jacket.  He  did  the  same  with  softball. 
Charley  took  up  golf  late  in  his  young  life  and  excelled  at  that  as  well. 
He  placed  1st  in  the  'B'  Division  in  the  U.S.  Indian  Open  this  past  summer 
alongside  his  mother,  Vodne. 

Charley  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Bobby  and  Vodne  Chapoose,  Fort 
Duchesne;  sisters.  Bo  Chapoose  and  Ciana  Chapoose  both  of  Fort  Duchesne; 
Robin  Rousseau  of  Eagle  Butte,  SD.;  brothers,  Curtis  (Jamie)  Chapoose, 
Roosevelt;  Leland  Chapoose  and  Jason  Chapoose  both  of  Fort  Duchesne; 
nephews,  Seeley  Chapoose  & Bradley  lay  Birdhorse;  little  buddy  laden 
Murdock;  grandpas.  Bob  Chapoose  Sr.,  Fort  Duchesne,  Mike  Mescale  of 
Crownpoint,  NM.;  grandma,  Cecilia  Mescale,  Crownpoint,  NM;  aunts,  Leslie 
Chapoose,  Fort  Duchesne;  Lorena  (Ken)  Writingbird,  Rocky  Boy,  Montana; 
Francilla  (Ken)  Whiteskunk,  Albuquerque  NM.;  Willa  Whiteskunk,  Towaoc,  CO; 
Tina  (George)  Begay,  Grand  lunction,  CO;  Donna  Whiteskunk,  OK;  uncles, 
Vernie  Chapoose  Sr.,  Vernal;  David  (Karen)  Chapoose,  Myton;  Lowell 
(Melissa)  Whiteskunk  Cortez,  CO;  Frayne  (Tracy)  Whiteskunk,  Towaoc,  CO; 
Frank  Whiteskunk  lr.,  Ronald  (Fiona)  Whiteskunk,  Rupert  Whiteskunk,  Selwyn 
Whiteskunk,  leffery  Whiteskunk,  Orville  (Gene)  Whiteskunk,  all  of  Towaoc, 
CO;  and  many,  many  other  relatives. 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmas,  Connie  Chapoose  and 
Louise  Hammond;  Namesake  Charles  'Bush'  Thompson  Reed,  and  Grandpa  Frank 
Whiteskunk  Sr. 

Cheez  was  very  loved  by  all  and  will  be  missed  greatly. 

Funeral  services  held  Thursday,  February  16,  2006  at  11:00  a.m.  at  the 
Ballard  LDS  Chapel. 

Burial  in  the  Ft.  Duchesne  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary . www. hullingermortuary . com . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

February  24,  2006 
Shirley  Paradise  Mancha 

Shirley  Paradise  Mancha  returned  to  the  arms  of  her  Creator  and  the 
loving  arms  of  her  parents  on  Feb.  21,  2006,  at  the  age  of  69.  She  was 
born  in  Owyhee,  Nev.,  on  April  16,  1936,  to  Frank  and  Vivian  Paradise.  She 
was  one  of  six  children.  She  has  one  brother,  Dewey  Paradise  of  Owyhee; 
and  four  sisters,  Sophie  Knight  of  Elko,  Leah  Bighorn  of  Arizona,  Bonnie 
Paradise  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Barbara  Kelly  of  Oklahoma. 

She  attended  schools  here  in  Elko.  She  married  Guadalupe  Mancha  and 
started  her  own  family.  She  raised  nine  children,  Gary  Brady  of  Austin, 
Arlette  Paradise  of  Elko,  Merlin  Knight  (deceased),  Belinda  Boling  of 
Arizona,  Jesse  Mancha  of  Reno,  Shirleen  Mancha  of  Elko,  Thalia  Marin  of 
Elko,  Galan  Mancha  (deceased)  and  Lester  Mancha  of  Elko.  She  also  has 
numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

A viewing  is  scheduled  Monday,  Feb.  27,  2006,  from  9 a.m. -noon  at  Burns 
Funeral  Home.  Memorial  services  are  scheduled  for  Monday,  Feb.  27,  2006, 
at  1 p.m.  at  the  Elko  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Elko  Daily/Elko,  NV. 

February  27,  2006 

Orville  Nelson  Olney  (Sonny) 

YAKIMA  - Orville  Nelson  Olney  (Sonny)  passed  away  peacefully  surrounded 
by  family  at  home  in  Yakima,  WA  on  February  24,  2006.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
seven  siblings  born  to  Orville  Oscar  Olney  and  Lillian  (Braden)  Olney  on 
January  10,  1913.  Orville  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Yakama  Nation, 
attended  school  in  Toppenish  and  completed  his  high  school  education  at 
Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  OR  where  he  played  football  and  was  on  the 
wrestling  and  track  teams.  After  graduation  he  worked  for  the  Indian 
Service  Emergency  Conservation  Corps  until  1937  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  Orville's  military  record  encompassed  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War  in  the  Chosin  Reservoir  - 20  years  of  service  to 
his  country  which  twice  decorated  him  with  the  Bronze  Star,  three 


Presidential  Unit  citations,  three  Korean  Presidential  Unit  citations  and 
six  campaign  ribbons.  During  World  War  II  he  married  Alma  Parker  and 
together  they  had  five  children  during  their  36-year  marriage.  He  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Marines  Corps  in  1958  and  returned  to  Toppenish  with  the 
rank  of  Captain.  In  I960,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Dudge  of  the  Yakama 
Tribal  Court  from  which  he  resigned  in  1963.  Thereafter,  he  was  appointed 
Toppenish  Police  Chief,  serving  from  1963  to  1970.  Upon  his  resignation 
from  Chief  of  Police,  he  was  reappointed  as  the  Chief  Dudge  of  the  Yakama 
Tribal  Court  and  was  there  until  his  retirement  in  1980.  Orville  greatly 
loved  hunting,  fishing  and  being  in  the  mountains  and  missed  being  able  to 
do  these  in  later  years. 

Orville  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  all  of  his  siblings,  wives 
Alma  and  Norma,  and  stepdaughter  Sylvia  Hopperstad.  He  is  survived  by  his 
children,  Sharon  Cornelius  and  husband  Stan  of  Toppenish;  Danett  Dackson 
of  Toppenish;  Ronald  Olney  of  Bremerton,  WA;  Diane  Olney  of  Yakima,  WA; 
Thomas  Olney  and  wife  Linda  of  Yakima,  WA;  stepson,  Bruce  Craven  and 
stepdaughter  Barbara  Em  and  husband  Thomas  of  Oregon;  10  grandchildren,  12 
great-grandchildren,  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Visitation  will  be  at  St.  Aloysius  Catholic  Church  on  Tuesday  from  4:00 
p.m.  until  8:00  p.m.  with  a vigil  service  beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  Mass  of 
Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  1,  2006  at  St. 
Aloysius  Catholic  Church  with  concluding  services  at  Elmwood  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Keith  & Keith  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

February  25,  2006 
Eddy  Pete  Osborne 

FORT  HALL  - Eddy  Pete  Osborne,  30,  passed  away  peacefully  in  his  sleep 
at  the  residence  of  a friend  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  on  Wednesday  Feb.  22, 
2006. 

He  will  be  taken  to  his  home  on  South  Bannock  Road,  Fort  Hall,  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  25  until  9 a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  27,  for  Mass  services  at  St. 
Anthony  Chapel,  and  then  returned  to  the  Osborne  home  until  traditional 
services  at  2 p.m.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Matsaw  family  cemetery  on  Monday, 
Feb.  27. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Colonial  Funeral  Home,  2005  S. 
Fourth  Ave.,  Pocatello. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Dournal. 

February  24,  2006 

Mary  Dean  (Standing)  Friday  Moss 

ETHETE  - The  funeral  for  Mary  Dean  (Standing)  Friday  Moss,  81,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  24,  at  Wind  River  Assembly  of  God  Church 
in  Ethete  by  Pastor  Ron  Coghlin.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Friday  Family 
Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

An  evening  service  will  be  held  from  7 to  8 p.m.  today,  Feb.  23,  in  Wind 
Dancer  Funeral  Chapel  in  Fort  Washakie. 

She  died  Feb.  21,  2006,  at  Morning  Star  Manor  in  Fort  Washakie. 

Born  Dec.  25,  1925,  in  Poplar,  Mont.,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Doseph 
Standing  and  Mary  Okemia;  and  attended  schools  in  Fort  Totten,  N.D.,  and 
Wolf  Point,  Mont.  She  was  a member  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe. 

A homemaker  and  a cook  at  Mill  Creek  School  and  St.  Michael's  Mission, 
she  enjoyed  embroidering  and  beadwork;  traveling  to  powwows  to  watch  her 
sons  dance;  attending  church  and  revivals;  and  being  around  her  family  and 
friends . 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Richard  Friday  of  Riverton;  extended  family 
members  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana; 
and  goddaughter,  Caroline  Bowers. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husbands,  Richard  Friday  Sr.  and  Paul 
Moss  Sr.;  a daughter,  Belva  Higginbotham;  six  sons,  Daniel,  David,  Everett, 
Ernest,  Lance  and  Russell  Friday;  and  three  sisters.  Pearl  Dakota,  Lillian 


Beauchamp  and  Nancy  Willow. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

February  25,  2006 

Annie  Seminole  Brady 

In  the  early  morning  of  Feb.  23,  2006,  our  beloved  Annie  Seminole  Brady 
passed  away  in  the  presence  of  her  daughter-in-law  Wanda  Brady  at  the  St. 
Vincent  Flealthcare  Center  in  Billings. 

Annie  was  born  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  to  Dan  D.  Seminole 
and  Denny  Black  Horse  Seminole  on  Dune  14,  1920.  As  the  daughter  of  her 
parents,  she  was  born  into  a rich  family  history.  On  her  father's  side, 
she  was  a direct  descendant  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Chief  Morning  Star, 
also  known  as  Dull  Knife,  who,  with  Chief  Little  Wolf,  led  their  people 
home  to  the  northern  plains  from  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Territory  in  1878. 

And  on  her  mother's  side,  she  was  the  granddaughter  of  Rueben  Black  Horse, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  Cheyenne  Scouts  to  serve  under  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles  at  Fort  Keogh  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century. 

Annie  was  raised  on  the  family  ranch  at  forks  Lame  Deer  with  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  family  ranch  became  a playground  for  Annie  and 
her  siblings.  They  rode  horses.  They  played  in  the  sand  rocks,  where  they 
carved  their  initials.  They  helped  their  mother  with  her  garden  and  also 
helped  their  father  during  the  harvest  season  of  wheat.  She  also  began  to 
split  her  time  living  with  her  parents  and  her  maternal  grandparents,  Lena 
and  Rueben  Blackhorse.  It  was  during  this  time  in  her  childhood  that  she 
began  to  be  groomed  as  a Cheyenne  woman.  It  was  during  this  time  that  she 
began  to  learned  the  art  of  the  Cheyenne  beadwork  and  the  traditional 
preparation  and  preservation  of  wildlife  and  vegetation.  But  most  of  all, 
she  learned  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  both  the  immediate  and  extended 
Cheyenne  family  structure. 

As  a young  lady,  Annie  attended  the  Tongue  River  Boarding  School,  now 
present-day  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  School,  and  completed  the  eighth 
grade.  She  married  Alfred  Whistling  Elk  and  from  this  marriage  a son, 

Dohnnie,  was  born.  They  later  divorced.  Then  she  married  Charles  Brady, 

who  became  her  lifetime  partner,  not  only  in  marriage  but  also  in  the 
Cheyenne  ceremonies.  From  this  partnership,  a son,  Gilbert,  was  born. 
Annie's  marriage  to  Charles  was  a life  of  deep  devotion  and  commitment.  In 
1952,  Charles  and  Annie  sponsored  their  first  Cheyenne  sun  dance  and 
entered  the  Cheyenne  ceremonial  life.  And  in  1954,  they  sponsored  their 
second  sun  dance.  Together,  they  walked  through  Charles'  sponsorship  of 
the  Arrow  Worship  and  the  Piercing  Ceremonies.  All  their  lives,  Charles 
and  Annie  lived  the  Cheyenne  spiritual  beliefs. 

Annie  lived  her  life  with  passion  and  joy.  With  such  joy  her  presence 
reflected  a sense  of  a human  welcome  to  her  life  with  open  arms.  Her  son, 

grandchildren  and  family  were  her  life.  She  was  woman  with  an 

unconditional  love  that  brought  with  it  a unique  understanding  for  her 
family  that  life  must  continue  with  the  responsibility  of  survival.  She 
was  a homemaker  who  kept  busy  with  her  home,  her  beadwork  and  preparing 
dried  meat  or  wild  fruit  of  chokecherries  or  plums.  But  she  enjoyed  the 
fun  events  of  the  community.  She  was  active  in  Hand  Games.  She  also 
enjoyed  Bingo  games  and  playing  the  Keno  and  Poker  machines.  She  also 
enjoyed  visiting  with  people.  She  was  a wonderful  storyteller  who  told  a 
story  with  such  passion  and  drama  with  both  of  her  hands  in  motion  to  make 
the  critical  points  of  her  story. 

One  of  highlights  of  Annie's  life  was  her  travels  throughout  the  country 
with  her  sister  Beatrice  Small.  She  was  an  active  member  of  the  National 
Native  American  Tekakwitha  Conference  in  which  she  traveled  to  New  York, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  South  Dakota.  But  the  most  memorable  of  her  travels 
was  in  1987  when  she  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Pope  Dohn  Paul  in  Phoenix. 

But  the  year  of  2000  was  a time  when  Annie's  life  changed.  She  suffered 
a stroke  that  left  her  partially  paralyzed.  She  retired  and  moved  to  the 
Shoulder  Blade  Senior  Citizen  Center  in  Lame  Deer.  The  last  few  years  of 
her  life,  she  struggled  with  her  physical  limitations.  But  in  spite  of  her 


limits,  she  insisted  on  living  independently  and  hen  spirit  of  joy  and 
strong  belief  in  life  continued  to  be  evident  as  she  accepted  invitations 
for  family  gatherings.  Today,  as  we  say  our  final  farewell  to  this 
remarkable  Cheyenne  woman,  let's  remember  what  she  meant  to  each  of  us. 

Let  us  also  remember  what  life  represented  as  a member  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe.  But  most  importantly,  let  us  remember  her  as  a great 
symbol  of  joy  for  life. 

Annie  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Charles  Brady;  grandson, 

Barry  Brady;  parents,  Dan  and  Jennie  BlackHorse  Seminole;  brothers,  Hubert 
Seminole  and  Charles  Littlewhiteman;  her  sisters,  Josie  Sooktis,  Eva 
Gondara  and  Mary  Seminole. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Beatrice  (Thomas  Small  Jr.);  a special 
cousin,  Genevieve  Bear  Quiver;  her  son,  Gilbert  Sr.  (Wanda)  Brady;  a 
special  son,  Steve  Sr.  (Linda);  and  a special  adopted  son,  Roger  Sr. 

(Mabel)  Killsnight;  her  grandchildren,  Gilbert  Jr.,  Lynn,  Charles  and 
George  Brady,  Miranda  Shanta,  and  Jackie,  Renae,  and  Jessica  Whistling  Elk. 
Please  remember  our  family  is  large,  so  if  we  have  left  anyone  out,  we 
apologize  in  advance.  The  family  would  like  to  give  special  thanks  to  the 
Women's  Care  Center  on  the  fourth  floor  and  the  Transitional  Care  Unit  on 
the  sixth  floor  at  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  Billings. 

A wake  service  was  held  Friday,  Feb.  24,  in  the  Social  Room  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  at  11  a.m.,  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
family  cemetery  outside  of  Lame  Deer. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

February  23,  2006 

Leola  E.  Kennedy 

Leola  Edith  Kennedy,  47,  homemaker,  died  of  cancer  in  Great  Falls  at  the 
Benefis  East  Healthcare  on  Feb.  13,  2006. 

Funeral  Mass  was  held  Saturday,  Feb.  18  in  the  Little  Flower  Parish 
church  with  the  burial  at  the  Methodist  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home 
handled  the  arrangements . 

Leola  was  born  June  1,  1958.  She  enjoyed  cooking,  laughing  with  friends 
and  family,  bingo,  and  hand  game.  She  battled  cancer  in  the  twilight  of 
her  life.  Those  who  were  around  her  realized  that  the  illness  would  never 
take  hold  of  her  spirit  and  zest  for  life. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  22  years  David  Lee  Kennedy.  She  is 
also  survived  by  their  children  Lloyd  Monroe  Tatsey,  Maranda  Kennedy 
(Aaron  McLean),  Bryce  Jay  Kennedy,  Bryson  Lee  Kennedy,  Melvin  Kennedy, 

David  Kennedy  Jr.,  all  of  Browning,  and  Felicia  Kennedy  (George  Palacios) 
of  Whittier,  Calif.;  three  grandchildren  Libby  McLean  and  Samara  Jade 
Kennedy  of  Browning,  and  Jacob  Anthony  Palacios  of  Whittier,  Calif.  She  is 
survived  by  her  sisters  Carol  Racine  (Mike  Littledog),  Wanda  "Nossie" 
Cobell,  Eva  Cobell  all  of  Browning  and  Mary  (Rusty)  Garrett  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  and  a brother  Alvin  (Elouise)  Cobell  of  Browning.  Leola  is  also 
survived  by  her  father  Lloyd  "Buster"  Tatsey. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  Liberty  Cobell  Tatsey,  a brother 
Roland  "Hunky"  Cobell  Sr.  and  her  grandparents  Leo  and  Sadie  Kennerly. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

February  21,  2006 

Jon  Ralph  'Cubby'  Morsette 

ROCKY  BOY  - Jon  Ralph  "Cubby"  Morsette,  52,  of  Rocky  Boy,  owner  of 


Morsette  Construction,  died  of  cancer  Monday  at  his  residence. 

His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church,  with 
burial  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre 
is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Theodora  "Annie"  Morsette  of  Rocky  Boy;  sons 
Michael  Morsette  and  Clayton  Morsette,  both  of  Rocky  Boy;  his  mother; 

Nadine  Morsette;  brothers  Ricky  Morsette  and  lames  Morsette;  sisters  lanet 
Belcourt,  Patty  Henderson  and  Avis  Gardipee,  all  of  Rocky  Boy  and  lanice 
Tootoosis  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada;  adopted  brothers;  Tim  Henry  of  Rocky 
Boy  and  lames  Parker  Shields,  both  of  Great  Falls;  and  six  grandchildren. 

February  25,  2006 

Randy  Allen  Little  Young  Man  Azare 

BROWNING  - Randy  Allen  Little  Young  Man  Azare,  32,  a carpenter  and 
firefighter,  died  of  respiratory  failure  Thursday  at  a Great  Falls 
hospital . 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center,  where  rosary 
will  be  said  at  7 p.m.  Monday.  Graveside  services  are  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  partner,  Melanie  Brown;  children 
Claudette,  Micah  and  Lil ' Randy  Little  Young  Man;  and  his  parents,  Roger 
and  Eva  (Little  Young  Man)  Gray. 

February  26,  2006 

Patrick  Chief  Stick 

BOX  ELDER  - World  War  II  Army  veteran  Patrick  Chief  Stick,  80,  of  Box 
Elder,  a teacher  of  native  bilingual  languages  and  archeology,  died  of 
natural  causes  Friday  in  Big  Sandy. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Rocky  Boy  Senior  Citizens  Center.  His  funeral 
is  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy 
Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Amy  Chief  Stick  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters 
Gloria  Chief  Stick  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Verlas  Chief  Stick  of  Billings;  sons 
Calvin  Chief  Stick  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Patrick  Chief  Stick  of  Pablo;  a 
brother,  Dohn  Chief  Stick  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  several  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren . 

February  27,  2006 

Donald  E.  Birdtail 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Donald  E.  Birdtail,  70,  of  Fort  Belknap,  a former 
railroad  employee  and  ranch  hand,  died  of  respiratory  failure  Thursday  at 
a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  today  at  Red  Whip  Center  in  Fort  Belknap,  with 
burial  at  the  Birdtail  Family  Cemetery  in  Lodge  Pole.  Edwards  Funeral  Home 
of  Chinook  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  brothers  Emerson  Birdtail  of  Fort  Belknap,  Leon 
Birdtail  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  Gordon  Tyrone  "Rocky"  Birdtail,  Vincent 
Birdtail  and  Myron  Birdtail,  all  of  Spokane;  and  two  grandchildren  that  he 
raised,  Ted  Bear  and  Dustine  Bear,  both  of  Fort  Belknap. 

Earl  Anthony  Silvas 

RONAN  - Earl  Anthony  Silvas,  80,  of  Ronan,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe,  died  of  cancer  Saturday  in  a Ronan  hospital. 

Rosary  is  2 p.m.  today  at  Foster  and  Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  in  St. 
Ignatius.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  at  St.  Ignatius  Mission. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  59  years,  Betty  Silvas;  his  five  children, 
Patricia  (Bradley)  LaPlant  of  Browning,  leanne  (David)  Whiteing  of  Boulder, 
Colo.,  Wayne  (Lori)  Silvas  of  Salinas,  Calif.,  Sharon  Silvas  of  Browning 
and  Barbara  (Chris)  Grealish  of  Boulder,  Colo;  his  brother,  Gerald  "Bud" 
Silvas  of  Browning;  his  sister,  Ramona  Davis  of  Ronan;  14  grandchildren 


and  seven  great-grandchildren. 

Earl  was  born  Dune  29,  1925,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  was  raised  on  the 
family  ranch  at  Cut  Bank  Creek  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  He  lived  for 
30  years  and  raised  his  family  in  Salinas,  Calif.,  and  retired  to  Ronan  in 
2002.  He  was  a retired  welder/foreman  who  was  always  involved  in  the 
pioneering  some  of  the  first  automated  harvesting  equipment  in  the  Salinas 
Valley. 

He  enjoyed  fishing,  traveling  and  visiting,  and  he  loved  dancing  and 
attending  rodeos.  He  especially  enjoyed  being  with  family  and  friends.  He 
loved  to  joke  and  tell  stories  about  his  youth  at  the  Cut  Bank  Creek 
Boarding  School.  He  was  considered  a historian  by  many  of  his  close 
friends  and  family  members.  Earl  was  a proud  member  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  and  served  his  country  from  1942  to  1946. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Elvira  Goss  Silvas;  his  father. 
Dose  Anthony  Silvas;  and  his  grandparents,  A1  Goss  Sr.  and  Mary  Dane  Wren 
Goss . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
February  27,  2006 
Earl  Anthony  Silvas 

RONAN  - Beloved  husband,  father,  grandfather,  brother  and  friend  Earl 
Anthony  Silvas,  80,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  died  of  cancer 
Saturday,  Feb.  25,  2006,  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Earl  was  born  Dune  29,  1925,  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  raised  on  the  family 
ranch  at  Cut  Bank  Creek  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  He  lived  for  30 
years  and  raised  his  family  in  Salinas,  Calif.,  before  retiring  to  Ronan 
in  2002.  Earl  was  a retired  welder/foreman  who  was  involved  in  the 
pioneering  of  some  of  the  first  automated  harvesting  equipment  in  the 
Salinas  Valley. 

He  enjoyed  fishing,  traveling,  visiting,  and  he  loved  dancing  and 
attending  rodeos.  He  especially  enjoyed  being  with  family  and  friends.  He 
loved  to  joke  and  tell  stories  about  his  youth  at  the  Cut  Bank  Creek 
Boarding  School.  Earl  was  considered  a historian  by  many  of  his  close 
friends  and  family  members.  He  was  a proud  member  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
who  served  his  country  from  1942  to  1946. 

Earl  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  59  years,  Betty;  five  children,  Patricia 
(Bradley)  LaPlant  of  Browning,  Deanne  (David)  Whiteing  of  Boulder,  Colo., 
Wayne  (Lori)  Silvas  of  Salinas,  Sharon  Silvas  of  Browning  and  Barbara 
(Chris)  Grealish  of  Boulder;  14  grandchildren;  seven  great-grandchildren; 
his  brother,  Gerald  "Bud"  Silvas  of  Browning;  and  his  sister,  Ramona  Davis 
of  Ronan. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  his  mother,  Elvira  Goss  Silvas;  father.  Dose 
Anthony  Silvas;  and  grandparents,  A1  Goss  Sr.  and  Mary  Dane  Wren  Goss. 

A rosary  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  27,  at  the  Foster  & 
Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  in  St.  Ignatius. 

The  funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  St. 
Ignatius  Mission. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

February  21,  2006 
Don  Morsette 

ROCKY  BOY  - Don  Ralph  "Cubby"  Morsette,  52,  of  Rocky  Boy,  whose  name 
Nah-nah-tea  wak-yak-win  means  Heat  Wave  Goes  Out,  died  Monday,  Feb.  20, 
2006,  at  his  home  of  cancer. 

A wake  began  Monday  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church  with  rosary  at  7 p.m. 
The  funeral  was  scheduled  for  11  a.m.  today  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church 
with  burial  at  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Cubby  was  born  Dune  12,  1953,  to  Nadine  and  Dohn  Morsette  in  Fort 
Belknap.  He  lived  in  Rocky  Boy  his  entire  life.  Cubby  graduated  from  Box 
Elder  High  School  in  1971.  He  received  a one-year  masonry  degree  in  1972 
from  Haskell  Indian  College. 


On  Sept.  21,  1974,  Don  married  his  lifelong  sweetheart,  Theodora  "Annie" 
Billy.  He  worked  in  the  construction  business  and  later  became  self- 
employed.  Cubby  and  the  late  Duane  Belcourt  founded  Belcourt-Morsette 
Construction  Company.  In  1998,  Ion  was  awarded  the  Small  Business  of  the 
Year  from  the  Small  Business  Association. 

After  Belcourt-Morsette  Construction  split,  Don  joined  forces  with  Ken 
Blatt  and  formed  Arrow  Construction.  Don  later  formed  his  own  company  with 
his  sons,  which  is  still  a viable  company  known  as  Morsette  Construction. 
Don's  work  is  evident  throughout  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  and  in  Havre. 

Don's  biggest  construction  job  was  the  beautiful  Stone  Child  College. 

Don's  joy  of  life  was  his  family.  He  loved  taking  care  of  his 
grandchildren  and  taking  them  on  vacations.  Don  traveled  throughout  the 
Western  states  with  his  grandchildren,  often  taking  them  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Don  also  loved  basketball  and  rodeos. 

Don  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Dohn  Morsette;  and  uncle.  Dames 
Iron  Maker. 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  sons,  Michael  Morsette  and  Clayton  Morsette, 
both  of  Rocky  Boy;  mother,  Nadine  Morsette;  brothers,  Ricky  (Theda) 

Morsette  and  Dames  Morsette;  sisters,  Danet  Belcourt,  Patty  (Leno) 

Henderson  and  Avis  (Hank)  Gardipee,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Danice  Tootoosis 
of  Saskatchewan,  Canada;  adopted  brothers,  Tim  Henry  of  Rocky  Boy  and 
Dames  Parker  Shields  of  Great  Falls;  grandchildren,  Austin,  Skyla,  Clayton, 
Terrance,  Reese  and  Don,  all  of  Rocky  Boy. 

February  27,  2006 

Donald  Birdtail 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  - Donald  Edward  "Turkey"  Birdtail,  70,  died  Thursday, 
Feb.  23,  2006,  at  Benefis  East  Hospital  in  Great  Falls  due  to  respiratory 
failure. 

Wake  and  rosary  were  to  be  held  Sunday  evening  in  the  Red  Whip  Center.  A 
funeral  Mass  was  to  be  held  today  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Red  Whip  Center  with 
burial  following  at  the  Birdtail  Family  Cemetery  at  Lodge  Pole. 

He  was  born  on  Dune  17,  1935,  at  the  Birdtail  residence  near  Lodge  Pole 
to  Dames  and  Alvina  (Morsette)  Birdtail  Sr.  Midwife  Ghost  Calf  delivered 
Donald.  Donald  was  given  the  Gros  Ventre  name  Eating  Bear  by  Curly  Head. 

He  was  raised  in  the  Lodge  Pole  area  and  attended  school  there. 

Donald  worked  for  ranchers  in  the  area  and  enjoyed  spending  his  time 
trapping  beavers,  minks,  muskrats,  weasels  and  coyotes.  He  also  worked  for 
the  railroad  on  the  Hi-Line  and  in  Yakima,  Wenatchee,  Brewster  and  Omak, 
Wash.  Donald  raised  two  grandsons  the  Indian  way,  Ted  and  Dustine  Bear  of 
Fort  Belknap. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  four  sisters  and  one  brother. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Emerson  Birdtail  of  Fort  Belknap,  Leon 
Birdtail  of  Pocatello  of  Idaho,  Gordon,  Tyrone  "Rocky,"  Vincent  and  Myron 
Birdtail,  all  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and 
Indian  way  grandchildren. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Patrick  Chief  Stick 

ROCKY  BOY  - Patrick  Chief  Stick,  80,  of  Box  Elder,  passed  away  Friday  at 
the  Big  Sandy  Nursing  Home. 

A wake  service  began  Saturday  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Senior  Citizens  Center.  A 
funeral  service  was  to  be  held  at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic 
Church  with  the  Rev.  Pete  Guthneck  officiating.  Burial  was  to  be  in  the 
Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  March  23,  1925,  at  Rocky  Boy  to  Grant  and  Bad  Looking  Big 
Wind  Chief  Stick.  He  attended  school  at  Rocky  Boy  and  Flandrau  S.D.  He 
joined  the  U.S.  Army  in  Duly  of  1945  and  served  during  World  War  II.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  and  returned  to  Rocky  Boy. 

He  married  Amy  Chief  Goes  Out  at  Rocky  Boy.  They  lived  at  Rocky  Boy 
since  they  were  married.  He  worked  at  the  Rocky  Boy  tribal  office.  Rocky 
Boy  school,  and  was  a teacher,  teaching  native  bilingual  languages  and 
archeology.  He  was  an  enrollment  clerk  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  three  brothers. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Amy  Chief  Stick  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters, 
Gloria  Chief  Stick  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Verlas  Chief  Stick  of  Billings;  sons, 
Calvin  Chief  Stick  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Patrick  Chief  Stick  Dr.  of  Pablo; 
brother,  Dohn  Chief  Stick  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  several  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren . 

Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

February  23,  2006 

Luba  Meganack,  83 
Port  Graham 

Lifelong  Port  Graham  resident  and  Alaska  Native  Lubova  "Luba"  Meganack, 
83,  died  Feb.  15,  2006,  at  South  Peninsula  Hospital  in  Homer. 

A funeral  was  Saturday  at  St.  Herman  of  Alaska  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
The  Rev.  Michael  Frederick  officiated.  After  the  service,  burial  took 
place  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Meganack  was  born  Sept.  9,  1922,  in  Port  Graham.  She  lived  there 
all  her  life  and  was  a cannery  worker  and  homemaker. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Herman  of  Alaska  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and 
received  an  award  from  the  bishop.  She  also  received  Elder  of  Year  Award 
from  the  Port  Graham  Village  Council  in  1996. 

Mrs.  Meganack  loved  to  cook  and  was  known  for  her  Spam  pie  and  huge 
dinners.  She  also  enjoyed  gardening,  fishing  and  picking  berries. 

Family  wrote:  "Mom  was  devoted  to  her  family.  She  loved  30  grandchildren, 
35  great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great-grandchild . She  was  very 
devoted  to  her  church  as  an  Orthodox  Christian.  She  lived  a very 
traditional  lifestyle  her  whole  life  and  was  very  generous  and  giving.  She 
was  a homemaker  and  a very  private  person.  All  her  life  she  was  a devoted 
chief's  wife  and  supported  her  husband  and  fed  many  visitors  to  the 
village.  She  was  considered  to  be  the  matriarch  of  the  Mumchuck  family  and 
was  the  last  of  that  family  in  her  generation.  She  was  peaceful  in  her 
death  as  in  her  life  and  was  very  much  loved  by  family,  friends  and 
community. " 

Mrs.  Meganack  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Walter  Meganack; 
sons,  Riley  and  Nikolai  Meganack;  three  sisters  and  three  brothers. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Ben  Meganack  Dr.,  Walter  Meganack  Dr.  and 
his  partner,  Pauline  Allen,  Seraphim  Meganack  and  his  wife,  Deborah,  and 
Harvey  Meganack;  daughters,  Mary  Malchoff,  Dean  Huntsman,  Agnes  Miller  and 
husband.  Dames,  Alice  Anahonak  and  husband,  Mickey,  Francis  Norman  and 
husband,  Patrick,  Cheryl  Grieser  and  husband,  Brian,  Susan  LaBelle  and 
Derenty  Tabios;  and  daughter-in-law,  Stella  Meganack;  and  many 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

Gary  Robinson,  50 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Gary  Lee  Robinson,  50,  died  peacefully  Feb.  8,  2006, 
at  a family  member's  home  in  Kernville,  Calif.,  where  he  was  vacationing. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  born  Feb.  7,  1956,  in  Hawthorne,  Calif.  He  grew  up  in 
and  around  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  and  graduated  from  Aviation  High  School 
in  1974. 

In  May  1990,  he  and  his  family  moved  to  Anchorage,  where  he  was  employed 
as  a roofer  for  many  local  roofing  companies. 

His  family  wrote:  "Growing  up  near  the  ocean,  he  learned  to  surf  at  a 
young  age  and  became  a very  talented  surfer.  Surfing  was  one  of  his 
favorite  things  to  do  in  life.  His  other  favorite  thing  to  do  was  to  fish. 
He  was  always  willing  to  take  anyone  fishing  with  him  and  was  so  patient 
when  helping  or  teaching  someone  to  fish. 

"Gary  loved  the  Alaska  wilderness,  taking  many  camping  and  fishing  trips 
with  family  and  friends.  Gary  was  an  Aleut  Alaskan  Native  and  proud.  Gary 
was  very  outgoing.  He  literally  made  friends  anywhere  and  everywhere  he 
went.  This  man  had  a heart  made  out  of  gold  and  was  the  most  giving  and 
loving  person  you'd  ever  meet.  He  will  be  missed  by  all." 


Mr.  Robinson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Kathryn  Robinson;  and 
his  brother,  Nick  Robinson. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  30  years,  Vicki  of  Anchorage;  father, 

Edwin  Robinson  of  Canyon  Lake,  Calif.;  son,  Andrew  Robinson  of  Anchorage; 
daughters,  Anne  and  Alison,  both  of  Anchorage;  sisters,  Cheryl  Gonzales  of 
Oak  Harbor,  Wash.,  and  Laurie  Robinson  of  Anchorage;  brother,  Daniel 
Robinson  of  Lake  Isabella;  granddaughters,  Hailey  Samis  and  Vivianne  Wood, 
both  of  Anchorage,  and  Issac  Wright  of  Sutton;  and  many  close  friends  whom 
he  truly  cared  about  and  considered  his  family. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  to  help  with  burial  expenses  may  be  sent 
to  Vicki  Robinson,  c/o  Barbara  Robinson,  P.0.  Box  111643,  Anchorage  99511. 

February  25,  2006 

Cecelia  Unok,  52 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Cecelia  Antonia  Unok,  whose  Native  name  was  Nunaniq, 
died  Feb.  19,  2006,  in  Anchorage. 

A visitation  will  be  at  9 a.m.,  with  a service  at  10  a.m.,  Monday  at 
Witzleben's  Bragaw  Chapel,  1707  S.  Bragaw  St.  A second  service  will  be 
later  at  St.  Doseph's  Catholic  Church  in  Kotlik.  Burial  will  take  place  at 
Kotlik  Cemetery. 

Miss  Unok  was  born  Nov.  22,  1953,  in  Kotlik.  She  graduated  from  St. 
Mary's  High  School  in  1973  and  served  in  the  Alaska  Army  National  Guard. 
When  she  was  younger,  she  worked  in  a cannery  and  was  a home-care  provider 
She  enjoyed  beading,  making  earrings,  berry  picking,  camping,  Eskimo 
dancing,  eating  out  and  making  kuspaks. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mildred  Unok  and  Mildred's  companion, 

Rick  Gilpatrick;  sisters  and  brothers-in-law,  Ruth  and  Peter  Elachik, 
Felicity  and  Mike  Demers  and  Geraldine  Okitkun;  brothers  and  sisters-in- 
law,  A1  and  Mary,  Glenn  and  Minnie,  William,  and  Dohn  Unok;  sons,  Curtis 
Elachik,  Dason  and  Evan  Unok  and  their  daughter,  Lanie  Mae;  grandchildren, 
Deonna,  Amy,  Terrell,  Shania  and  Caleb;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Evan;  brothers,  Theodore  and 
Albert  Dohn;  and  sister,  Clara  Harvey. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  sent  to  Mildred  Unok,  P.0.  Box  20055,  Kotlik 
99620. 

Memorial  tributes  may  be  made  at  www.mem.com. 

Arrangements  were  provided  by  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Homes. 

Cheryl  Sabon,  34 
Copper  Center 

Copper  Center  resident  Cheryl  Sabon,  34,  died  Feb.  19,  2006,  from 
complications  of  diabetes  in  Copper  Center. 

A visitation  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Kluti-Kaah  Memorial  Hall  in 
Copper  Center.  A service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  center.  The  Rev. 
Kim  Hindhal  will  officiate.  A graveside  service  is  also  planned. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Carl  Martin,  Val  Craig,  Teddy  Sanford,  Timothy  Pete, 
Franklin  Dohn  and  Ben  Dohn  Dr. 

Ms.  Sabon  was  born  Dec.  5,  1971,  in  Anchorage.  She  finished  high  school 
and  one  year  of  college.  She  was  affiliated  with  Copper  Center  Native 
Chapel  and  enjoyed  helping  the  needy.  She  loved  knitting,  camping,  hunting 
fishing  and  the  outdoors  lifestyle. 

Her  family  said,  "She  loved  and  embraced  her  Native  culture." 

She  is  survived  by  her  father,  Phillip  Sabon;  daughters,  Challista  and 
Brianna;  son,  Erickson  Dr.;  grandson,  Dominick;  brothers,  Bernie  Dr., 
Dames,  Nathan,  Dason,  Peter,  Ray,  Mike,  Richard  and  Darrell;  sisters, 
Nellie,  Vera,  Alex,  Deanie  and  May;  and  her  biological  mother,  Faye  Ewan. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Bernie  Martin  Sr.;  and  her 
mother,  Lottie  Sabon. 

Memorial  Donations  may  be  made  to  Phillip  Sabon,  P.O.  Box  53,  Copper 
Center  99573. 

Family  and  friends  may  leave  memorial  tributes  at  www.mem.com. 

Arrangements  are  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Home. 


Brenda  Sam,  57 
Sitka 

Sitka  resident  Brenda  Lee  Sam,  whose  Native  name  was  Gaan  Tlaa,  died  Feb 
19,  2006,  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  Hospital.  She  was  57. 

Her  family  wrote  that  she  fought  "a  long,  brave  battle  with  cancer." 

A Russian  Orthodox  service  was  Wednesday.  Pallbearers  were  Tom  Young  Dr. 
leffery  Young,  William  and  David  Kanosh  and  lohn  Blankenship. 

Ms.  Sam  was  born  to  Bessie  and  lacob  Sam  of  the  Aak'waan  L'eeneidi  (the 
Dog  Salmon  House)  on  Dec.  2,  1948,  in  Sitka. 

She  graduated  from  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  1969  and  attended  Seward 
Skill  Center,  receiving  certificates  in  culinary  arts  and  business. 

She  was  affiliated  with  the  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood,  camps  4 and  7, 
Sitka  Tribe  of  Alaska,  Shee  Atika,  Sealaska,  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  St 
Michael's  Sisterhood,  Tlingit  and  Haida  Tribes  of  Alaska,  AA  and  a 
volunteer  worker  at  the  local  shelter. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Brenda  could  be  found  by  listening  for  her  extremely 
contagious  and  loud  laugh.  Brenda  enjoyed  self-help  meetings  and  visiting 
with  family  and  friends.  Her  daily  rounds  visiting  people  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe 
Hospital,  no  matter  how  sick  she  was  and  whether  she  knew  them  or  not, 
kept  everyone  abreast  of  news  about  people  and  events.  The  family  called 
her  'our  own  telephone  operator'  or  'town  crier.' 

"She  loved  to  travel  . . . and  often  made  the  trip  to  Angoon,  making  new 
friends  along  the  way.  Seemingly  every  home  had  a welcome  mat  for  her.  She 
enjoyed  singing  and  was  involved  with  the  church  choir,  participating  in 
three  days  of  caroling  this  past  Russian  Christmas. 

"Brenda,  always  happy,  wanted  everyone  to  enjoy  their  time  spent  with 
her.  She  placed  other  people  and  their  needs  before  her  own.  While  in  the 
hospital,  she  apologized  to  visitors  and  reassured  them  that  she  would  be 
OK. " 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Bessie  Kitka,  on  Ian.  1 ; father 
lacob  Sam;  son,  Steven  Payenna;  and  stepfather,  Andrew  Kitka. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  lacob  Payenna,  and  loseph  and  Elizabeth 
Williams  of  Sitka;  siblings,  Wilma  Smathers,  Barbara  Keener,  lohn,  David, 
Fred  and  Bob  Sam,  Marie  Young,  Christine  Paul  and  Evelyn  Schenck. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

February  24,  2006 

Myra  David 

Tok  resident  Myra  David,  60,  passed  away  peacefully  on  Monday,  Feb.  20, 
2006,  at  Fairbanks  Memorial  Hospital  with  her  family  by  her  side. 

Myra  was  born  on  Feb.  15,  1946,  in  Tetlin.  She  was  a graduate  of  the 
Chemawa  School  in  Oregon.  Besides  living  in  Tetlin  and  Tok,  Myra  also 
lived  at  Midway  Lake. 

Myra  enjoyed  beadworking,  berry  picking,  playing  bingo,  spending  time 
with  her  grandchildren  and  gardening.  She  also  enjoyed  being  a foster 
parent  and  had  received  several  awards  for  her  foster  parenting. 

Myra  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents.  Big  lohn  and  lessie 
lohn;  her  father,  Andrew  David;  her  sisters,  Gwendalyn  David,  Rachael 
David  and  Isabelle  Demit;  and  her  brothers,  William  and  Carl  David. 

Myra  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Lucy  David;  her  uncle,  Alfred  lohn;  her 
sisters,  Berthlyn  Baker  and  Lulu  David;  her  brothers,  Amos  and  Gary  David; 
her  daughter,  Marcella  David;  her  sons  Chad,  Travis  and  Daniel  David;  her 
longtime  partner,  Richard  Mullin;  her  foster  children,  Carl  and  Alberta 
David;  grandchildren,  Zedrich,  Kamron,  Emma,  Daniel  Ir.  and  Gavin;  and 
numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  Titus  David  Tribal  Hall  at  2 p.m.  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  25,  in  Tetlin.  Pastor  lohn  Betters  will  officiate.  She  will  be  laid 
to  rest  at  Tetlin  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

February  22,  2006 


Lubova  'Luba'  Meganack 

Lifelong  Port  Graham  resident  and  Alaska  Native  Lubova  "Luba"  Meganack 
died  Wednesday,  Feb.  15,  2006,  at  South  Peninsula  Hospital  in  Homer.  She 
was  83. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  at  St.  Herman  of 
Alaska  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Father  Michael  Frederick  officiated.  She 
was  buried  at  the  church  cemetery  following  the  service.  Pallbearers  were 
her  grandsons.  Matt  Meganack,  Dale  Malchoff,  David  Malchoff,  Ben  Meganack 
Dr.,  Billy  Meganack,  Basil  Meganack,  Ivan  Meganack,  Storman  Norman, 

Brandon  Moonin,  Samuel  Moonin,  William  Miller,  Nicholas  Meganack,  Demerson 
Anahonak  and  Dohn  Tanape.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  Ben  Meganack  Sr., 
Walter  Meganack  Dr.,  Seraphim  Meganack,  Ryan  Meganack  and  Harvey  Meganack. 

Mrs.  Meganack  was  born  Sept.  9,  1922,  in  Port  Graham.  She  lived  there 
all  of  her  life  and  worked  as  a cannery  worker  and  homemaker.  She  was  a 
member  of  St.  Herman  of  Alaska  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  received  an 
award  from  the  bishop.  She  also  received  Elder  of  Year  Award  from  the  Port 
Graham  Village  Council  in  1996. 

"Mom  was  devoted  to  her  family.  She  loved  her  30  grandchildren,  35 
great-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchild.  She  was  very  devoted  to 
her  church  as  an  Orthodox  Christian.  She  lived  a very  traditional 
lifestyle  her  whole  life  and  was  very  generous  and  giving.  She  was  a 
homemaker  and  a very  private  person,"  her  family  said. 

"All  her  life  she  was  a devoted  chief's  wife  and  supported  her  husband 
and  fed  many  visitors  to  the  village.  She  was  considered  to  be  the 
matriarch  of  the  Mumchuck  family  and  was  the  last  of  that  family  in  her 
generation.  She  was  peaceful  in  her  death  as  in  her  life  and  was  very  much 
loved  by  family,  friends  and  community.  She  loved  to  cook  and  was  known 
for  her  Spam  pie  and  huge  dinners.  She  also  enjoyed  gardening,  fishing  and 
picking  berries . " 

Mrs.  Meganack  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Walter  R.  Meganack; 
sons,  Riley  and  Nikolai  Meganack;  three  sisters;  and  three  brothers. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Ben  Meganack  Dr.,  Walter  Meganack  Dr.  and 
his  partner,  Pauline  Allen,  Seraphim  Meganack  and  his  wife,  Deborah,  and 
Harvey  Meganack;  daughters,  Mary  Malchoff,  Dean  Huntsman,  Agnes  Miller  and 
her  husband.  Dames,  Alice  Anahonak  and  her  husband,  Mickey,  Francis  Norman 
and  her  husband,  Patrick,  Cheryl  Grieser  and  her  husband,  Brian,  and  Susan 
LaBelle  and  Derenty  Tabios;  daughter-in-law,  Stella  Meganack;  30 
grandchildren;  35  great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great-grandchild. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

February  24,  2006 

Sydney  Rae  Sandy 

SANDY,  Sydney  Rae  - We  loss  our  "Rae  of  Sunshine"  to  a greater  loving 
Creator,  Nya:weh  sahgwihadisoh  for  our  precious  8 months  with  our  "Bips- 
Girl" ; 

dearest  baby  girl  of  Duane  Sandy  and  Peggy  Logan;  little  sister  loved  by 
Dwayne,  Keri,  Ashley  and  Ricky;  auntie  to  Kaden  and  Meadow  Porter;  dearest 
granddaughter  to  Robert  and  Shirley  Logan;  Dudda  Doyce  Dohnson  and  Woody; 
Dan  and  Dosephine  Sandy;  Dudda  Ma  Phyllis  and  Bryan  Hill;  and  great- 
granddaughter  to  Elizabeth  Silversmith;  dearest  niece  to  Lyle  and  Ange 
Sandy;  Sharon  Sandy;  Ali  and  Kelly;  Pat  and  Lana;  Sandra  Sandy;  Dim  and 
Andy  Sandy;  Lisa  Dacobs;  Derek  Sandy;  Sonya  and  Curtis,  Toni  Logan;  Amanda 
and  Tim,  Doe  and  Missy;  Gary  and  Deb;  Robert  Logan  Dr.,  Deff  and  Lisa; 
Shelly  and  Dan;  Kyle  Burnham  and  loved  by  all  her  cousins. 

Brought  home  to  rest  at  3418A  4th  Line,  Six  Nations  on  Thursday  February 
23,  2006  after  7 p.  m.  until  Saturday,  February  25,  2006  at  10  a.  m. 

Funeral  Service  and  Burial  to  be  at  Lower  Cayuga  Longhouse  at  11  a.  m. 
Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken. 


February  27,  2006 


Daniel  Christopher  Guitar 

GUITAR  Daniel  Christopher  - Of  Six  Nations  suddenly  passed  away  in  his 
home  in  Brantford  on  the  date  of  February  24,  2006  . 

Dan  at  age  32  is  survived  by  his  mother  Cindy,  father  Walter,  brother 
Christopher  and  sister  Michelle.  He  also  leaves  behind  beloved  partner 
Wendy  (Suzie)  and  children  Sheldon,  Dallon  and  Julia.  He  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  aunts  and  uncles  Linda,  Doe,  Gary,  Frances,  Val,  Phillip,  Albert, 
Gerrard,  Raymond,  Mary,  Irene  and  Isabelle.  His  many  cousins  and  relatives 
in  the  Six  Nations,  Fort  Erie  and  Port  Colborne  area  will  sadly  miss  him. 

Visitation  takes  place  at  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME  in  Ohsweken  on  Tuesday, 
February  28  between  the  hours  of  6 and  8 p.  m.  for  close  family  and 
friends.  Funeral  service  takes  place  at  the  same  location  on  Wednesday, 
March  1,  beginning  at  1 p.  m with  refreshments  to  follow  at  Six  Nations 
Polytechnic . 

Elizabeth  Irene  Lindstead 

LINDSTEAD  Elizabeth  Irene  (nee  Clause)  - Suddenly  at  the  Brantford 
General  Hospital  on  Saturday  February  25,  2006  at  the  age  of  53  years; 

beloved  special  friend  of  Brian  Weaver;  loving  mother  of  Mark  and  Kelly, 
and  Amelia  and  Michael;  dear  grandmother  of  Katilyn,  Shannon  Lee,  and 
Shirley;  dear  daughter  of  Rosemary  and  the  late  Hubert  Clause;  sister  of 
Katherine  Ann  and  Trevor  Moore,  Jeannette  and  Michael  Thorne,  William  and 
Monica  Clause,  Gerald  Clause,  Rosalee  and  Charlie  Skye,  Eugene  and  Donna 
Charles,  Pat  and  George  Jenne,  Norman  Wayne  Charles,  Randy  and  Crystal 
Charles  and  the  late  Ralph  Charles;  also  survived  by  many  nieces  and 
nephews . 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  HYDE  & MOTT 
CHAPEL,  Hagersville  after  2 p.  m.  Monday.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at 
the  Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Church  on  Tuesday  February  28,  2006  at  1 p.  m. 
Cremation  to  follow.  As  an  expression  of  sympathy,  donations  may  be  made 
to  the  Diabetes  Association.  Evening  prayers  7 p.  m.  Monday.  Reception  at 
the  Gathering  Place  after  prayers  and  Funeral  Service. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

February  21,  2006 

Edna  Pelletier 

PELLETIER  - Edna  Rose  Pelletier  nee  Sangwais  March  27,  1932-February  18, 
2006  went  home  suddenly  to  her  Creator  at  the  age  of  73  years. 

Edna  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  William  Pelletier,  three  sons: 
Derrick,  Andrew  and  Sidney  and  one  daughter  Florence  Pelletier,  four 
sisters:  Alice,  Lillian,  Janet  and  Joyce,  her  mother  and  father  O.B.  and 
Ruth  Sangwais. 

Edna  is  survived  by  her  sister  Louise  Kahnapace,  Regina,  adopted  sister 
Marie  Therese  Fries,  Portage  Le  Prairie,  her  children:  Debbie  (Albert), 
Janice,  Lois  (Flint),  Dwight  (Angie),  Pauline  (Marty)  and  Crystal,  also 
numerous  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews,  family 
and  friends  too  numerous  to  mention. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Sakimay  Community  Complex,  Sakimay  First 
Nation,  Wednesday,  February  22,  2006  commencing  at  4:00  p.m.  A traditional 
feast  will  be  held  Thursday  morning  at  11:00  a.m.  with  a traditional 
funeral  service  to  follow  at  1:00  p.m.  Mr.  Sam  Isaac  and  Sakimay  Band 
Elders  officiating.  Interment  in  Sakimay  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

February  22,  2006 

Timothy  Lerat 

LERAT  - Timothy  Joel  (Mahigan),  August  13,  1982  February  20,  2006  our 
precious  forever  baby  was  called  home  suddenly  at  the  age  of  23  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  Mushum,  W.J.  (Budgie)  Delorme. 

Tim  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Susan  Delorme;  father,  E.  (Dutch)  Lerat; 


sisters,  Lindsay  (Kiki)  Lerat  and  Haley  Linklater;  brothers,  Iordan  Lerat 
and  Terrance  (Misty)  Marion;  Kokum,  Florence  (Peggy)  Lerat;  Mushum,  Norman 
and  Kokum  Viola  Delorme.  Aunts  and  Uncles,  Duane  (Karen),  Noreen,  Donna, 
Frances,  Dune,  Phoebe,  Derek  (Gail),  Frank,  Loretta  (Ira),  Kathy,  Mary, 
Louis  (Pam),  Herb,  Wilma  (Sliv),  Helena  (Mick),  Delane  (Mike);  uncles  and 
aunts  of  the  Delorme  Family  from  Cowessess.  Adopted  families,  the  Bird 
family  from  Montreal  Lake  and  Dune  and  Ed  Thorpe  family  from  Regina; 
special  aunt,  Evelyn  Henry;  best  buddy  Ryan  Schoenthal  and  numerous  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  teachers,  caregivers,  bus  drivers  and  friends. 

A viewing  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  February  22,  2006  at  6:30  p.m.  to 
9:00  p.m.  at  Paragon  Funeral  Services,  521  Victoria  Avenue,  Regina,  SK. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  5:00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  February  23,  2006  in  the 
old  school  gym  on  Cowessess  First  Nation  followed  by  a traditional  funeral 
on  Friday,  February  24,  2006  at  11:00  a.m.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations 
graciously  accepted  by  Dean  Vanier  School,  425  15th  Avenue,  Regina,  Sask. 
S4N  0V1. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements  359-7776. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

February  23,  2006 

Gilbert  Royce  Big  Sorrel  Horse 

GILBERT  ROYCE  BIG  SORREL  HORSE  (nickname  "Moe")  passed  away  suddenly  in 
Edmonton,  Alberta  on  Thursday,  February  16,  2006  at  the  young  age  of  13 
years.  Gilbert  is  the  beloved  son  of  Kimberly  Big  Sorrel  Horse,  step 
father  Dax  Ladouceur  and  father  Emery  Three  Persons. 

Gilbert  was  born  on  October  1,  1992  in  Edmonton,  Alberta,  loving  older 
brother  of  Dett  and  Dax  Dr.  Gilbert  was  raised  in  Edmonton  by  his  mother 
Kimberly,  father  Dax  and  grandmother  Shelly  Big  Sorrel  Horse.  Gilbert 
attended  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Elementary  School  and  continued  to  Grade  8 
at  St.  Cecelia  Dunior  High  School  in  Edmonton,  where  he  had  many  loving 
friends  and  will  be  missed  dearly.  Gilbert  was  a very  kind  and  loving  boy, 
who  gave  his  love  every  day  to  his  younger  brothers  and  everybody  he  knew. 
He  loved  all  sports,  most  of  all  Uni  Hockey,  where  he  played  in  many 
tournaments  with  his  school  team,  where  he  won  the  "Mr. Hustle"  award.  He 
also  had  a special  love  for  basketball.  His  most  recent  interest  was 
golfing  with  his  uncles.  Gilbert  was  always  guiding  his  younger  brothers 
in  sports  and  watched  over  them  always.  He  touched  many  hearts  with  his 
gentle  good  nature.  He  also  grew  an  interest  for  guitar  playing  with  his 
cousin  Kyle,  whom  he  loved  and  grew  with  the  many  times  they  were  together. 
Gilbert  put  all  his  heart  and  effort  in  whatever  he  took  interest  in.  His 
goal  in  life  was  to  become  a police  officer.  Gilbert  had  a special  love 
for  all  his  family  and  always  looked  forward  to  their  many  visits.  He 
loved  to  draw  and  was  very  talented  from  a young  age  with  his  crafts  and 
art  work.  He  loved  eagles  and  he  loved  drawing  them.  He  also  had  a talent 
for  fixing  car  models  and  was  always  fixing  things  around  his  home  and  his 
grandmother ' s home.  Although  he  always  showed  that  he  was  older  and  tough, 
he  would  still  cuddle  up  to  his  mom  and  dad  to  watch  a movie.  He  never 
forgot  to  tell  his  Mom  "Good  night,  sweet  dreams,  love  you  Mom". 

Gilbert  will  forever  be  loved  and  missed  by  his  mother  Kimberly  and  step 
father  Dax  Ladouceur;  his  father  Emery  Three  Persons;  brothers:  Dett  and 
Dax  Dr.;  grandmother  Shelly  (Frank);  great  grandmother  Beatrice,  who  he 
had  a very  special  bond  with  and  would  always  call  to  make  sure  she  was 
okay;  his  uncles:  Shane  (Stem),  T.D.  (Tamara)  and  Damie;  godmothers: 

Kristen  Big  Sorrel  Horse  (Mitch)  and  Robbie  Rabbit;  very  special  cousins 
who  he  took  as  brothers  and  sisters:  Kyle,  Nicole,  Dennis  and  Shaylee;  his 
half  brothers  Colton  and  Doel  Wells;  his  half-sister  Zoe  First  Rider; 
great  aunts:  Ivy,  Sherri  (Delbert),  Vicki,  Delia,  Louise  and  Cheryl  Big 
Sorrel  Horse;  great  uncles:  Stan  (Brenda)  Kurt  (Delores),  Lawrence 
(Angela)  and  Brent  (Shirley);  great  -great  uncle  Wayne  (Christine)  Davis; 
great-  great  aunt  Mildred  Scout  ; by  many  special  cousins  and  also  by  many 
family  members  from  the  Three  Persons. 

Gilbert  was  predeceased  by  his  great  grandfather  Gilbert  Sr;  great- 
great  grandparents  Frank  and  Flora  Big  Sorrel  Horse  and  George  and  Ivy 


Scout;  his  great  uncle  Gilbert  Dr.;  great  aunts:  Sharon  Big  Sorrel  Horse, 
Alice  Willows  and  Frankina  Big  Sorrel  Horse  and  by  his  cousins  Stacey  Big 
Sorrel  Horse  and  lolaine  Scout. 

Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  on  Friday,  February 
24,  2006  at  5:00  p.m.  Prayer  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Church  on 
Friday,  February  24,  2006  at  7:00  p.m.  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at 
Grandma  Big  Sorrel  Horse's  home  on  Friday,  February  24,  2006  following  the 
Prayer  Service.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Immaculate 
Conception  Church  on  Saturday,  February  25,  2006  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father 
Pawal  Andrasz  officiating.  Interment  in  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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March  11,  2006 

Cherokee  nvda  kola/windy  moon 
Passamaquoddy  siqon/spring  moon 
Zuni  li'dekwakkya  ts ' ana/little  sand  storm  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


"The  conscience  of  America  can  never  be  clear,  the  state  of  American 
education  can  never  be  strong,  so  long  as  Indian  Country  lives  on  a 
lonely  island  of  educational  poverty,  amidst  of  vast  ocean  of  wealth 
and  educational  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  except  the  first 
Americans, " 

Ryan  Wilson,  Oglala  Lakota 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


lanet  has  more  to  report  regarding  the  Georgia  Parks  and  the  DNR. 


Last  week's  editorial  described  the  beginnings  of  a struggle  by  an 
intertribal  group  of  Indians  in  Georgia  to  gain  access  to  Georgia  state 
parks  as  a legitimate  representation  of  part  of  Georgia's  living  culture  - 
not  as  an  interesting  but  extinct  bit  of  history. 

As  of  last  week,  this  group  had  obtained  a copy  of  a proposed  policy  the 
state's  park's  department  had  authored  without  knowledge  or  input  from  any 
of  the  state's  three  recognized  tribes,  any  federally  enrolled  Indians 
living  in  the  state,  or  the  one  state  government  council  with  any  Indian 
representation  at  all  (formed  originally  to  deal  with  repatriation  of 
Indian  burial  remains,  the  nine-member  Council  of  American  Indian  Concerns 
is  required  to  have  only  four  Native  Americans  in  its  membership) . 

After  Indians  came  forward  to  protest  this  arbitrary  policy  that  once 
more  has  non-Indians  dictating  how  Indians  may  represent  themselves,  the 
Parks  Divison  of  the  state  Department  of  Natural  Resources  belatedly 
decided  that  they  would  meet  again  with  the  Indians  to  "address  our 
concerns."  A report  of  this  meeting  written  by  Larry  Mindler  follows. 

As  Larry  points  out  --  ongoing  updates  are  being  posted  at 
http://www.owlstar.com/issues . 

February  28,  2006 

Osiyo  All 

Well,  I had  another  meeting  today  with  Becky  Kelley,  Director,  John 
Thompson,  Chief  of  Operations,  Stephen  Saunders,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Operations  and  Chuck  Gregory,  Resource  Management  & Interpretation  of  the 
Georgia  State  Parks  & Historic  Sites.  (DNR) 

I have  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  first  let  me  do  a little  house  keeping. 

Please,  send  all  replies  and  inquiries  to 
GatheringofNationsGeorgia@Yahoo.com,  and  encourage  others  to  correspond 
about  this  issue  using  that  address. 

This  issue  has  gotten  too  big  for  me  to  handle  all  the  email  and  phone 
calls  alone,  so,  I've  asked  others  to  help.  This  account  is  accessible  to 
all  of  us  in  that  group. 

All  parties,  please  be  aware  that  news  about  this  issue  is  posted  in  its 
entirety  at  http://www.owlstar.com/issues.htm 

I will  email  everyone  on  this  list  each  time  there  is  new  information. 

But  to  be  up  to  date,  and  when  informing  others  of  this  issue  who  have 
Web  access,  please  refer  them  to  the  site  above.  This  assures  that 
everyone  gets  first  hand,  accurate,  up-to-date  information,  instead  of 
rumors,  second-hand  stories  or  outdated  interpretation . 

I am  getting  many  requests  for  more  information  from  people  who  are  just 
now  getting  e-mails  sent  out  almost  two  week  ago.  That  is  why,  in  order  to 
make  sure  everyone  is  up-to-date,  you  should  get  background  or  updates 
from  the  link.  Thank  you. 

Now  back  to  today's  meeting. 

We  met  at  the  DNR  offices  at  9:00  am.  My  group  was  on  time.  DNR  members 
were  15  minutes  late. 

I opened  with  talking  to  Becky  Kelley  about  her  difficult  job.  I then 
asked  them  to  reconsider  letting  us  do  the  Pow  wow  at  Ft.  Yargo  for  the 
benefit  of  Camp  Wil-A-Way.  Becky  Kelley  responded  that  they  would  take  it 


into  consideration. 


I then  presented  her  with  a copy  of  the  document  that  I had  asked  for  in 
the  previous  meeting  (the  memo  that  was  sent  out  in  2004) , and  that  Chuck 
Gregory  had  repeatedly  said  in  that  meeting  did  not  exist.  I then 
addressed  Chuck  Gregory  and  told  him  that  it  really  hurt  my  heart  that  he 
had  sat  right  there  and  lied  to  me  about  this  document,  when  I knew  before 
the  meeting  that  it  existed.  It  had  been  read  to  me  over  the  phone  before 
our  meeting  on  February  22,  2006,  and  I received  it  the  night  of  the  22nd. 

This  upset  the  DNR  group  badly.  They  did  not  believe  that  anyone  had 
that  letter  to  show. 

Becky  Kelley  stopped  the  conversation  and  said  that  the  DNR  had  never 
intended  that  the  department's  document  of  the  draft  on  Policy  (dated 
February  16,  2006),  which  she  gave  to  us  on  the  22nd,  be  made  public. 

I told  them  again  that  I told  them  at  that  meeting  that  I would  give  the 
document  to  my  elders  to  review,  and,  at  their  urging,  would  bring  back 

information  about  how  the  document  could  be  improved.  That  was  the  whole 

point  of  my  having  the  document  in  the  first  place. 

Ms.  Kelley  said  that  we  should  be  quiet  about  our  conversations  with/at 
DNR.  Well  sorry  Becky  Kelley.  I can't  keep  quiet  about  this. 

Lisa  asked  for  a board  meeting  and  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  go 
through  the  Council  on  American  Indian  Concerns,  first. 

From  this  point  on,  the  DNR  officials  really  didn't  want  to  talk  to  me. 

They  are  taking  the  stand  that  they  will  NOW  talk  to  the  Council  on 

American  Indian  Concerns.  I informed  them  they  should  have  done  that 
before  beginning  to  consider  these  policies.  Also,  as  the  State  of  Georgia 
has  at  least  3 recognized  tribes,  it  would  seem  they  should  have  consulted 
with  these  3 tribes  before  writing  any  policies  that  affect  them.  The 
officials  really  didn't  like  hearaing  that  either. 

Chuck  wanted  to  know  if  I was  speaking  for  all  the  Native  Americans  in 
Georgia.  I told  them,  I speak  for  myself.  But  I report  to  all  that  want  to 
know. 

As  I said.  They  now  have  taken  the  stand  that  they  will  not  talk  to  me. 

I will  have  to  go  through  the  state's  Council  on  American  Indian 
Concerns  group.  This  isn't  any  trouble  as  I will  be  talking  to  one  member 
as  soon  as  I complete  this. 

This  issue  on  policy  was  kept  secret  from  them  also  till  after  the 
meeting  on  the  22nd.  On  the  23rd  one  of  them  got  their  first  copy  of  this 
policy.  You  had  it  on  the  eve  of  the  22nd. 

As  of  now,  we  have  the  date  of  March  15,  2006  at  1:00  pm  for  a meeting 

with  the  Council. 

As  this  continues.  Chuck  Gregory  wants  clarity  on  what  is  a real 
"Indian".  Chuck  wants  guidelines  drawn  (black  and  white)  as  to  how  to 
identify  Native  American  people.  I have  tried  to  inform  them  that  as  with 
all  cultures,  it  isn't  black  and  white.  We  have  people  that  have  Native 

blood  but  we  also  have  people  that  walk  the  red  road.  Some  being  adopted, 

some  being  accepted  for  their  walk.  At  this  time,  I don't  believe  they  can 
understand  our  way  of  life.  It  doesn't  fit  in  their  box. 

Please  continue  emailing  them  and  calling  them  about  this.  It  is  having 
an  effect. 

Please  also  pass  this  information  (and  the  web  site  listed  above  for 
background)  to  others  that  are  interested.  Red,  Yellow,  Black  or  White. 


This  IS  about  the  people  as  a whole.  Not  just  Native  People.  And  it 
could  impact  people  in  any  state,  not  just  Georgia. 

Aho 

Larry 

Wisdom  Bear 
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Becky_Kelley@dnr . state . ga . us 
Phone  404-656-9448 

John  Thompson 
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Debbie_Wallsmith@dnr . state . ga . us 

Linda  Moye:  Administrative  Operations  Coordinator  2 
Phone  404-656-5335 

Governor 

Sonny  Perdue  Can  be  contacted  through  a contact  form  online--here  is  the 
link : http : //www . gov . state . ga . us/ contact_dom . shtml 
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Dept,  playing  'hardball'  with  tribes,  UM  prof,  says 
Contributed  by  Laurel  Wall-MacLane/Montana  Kaimin 
28  February  2006 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recently  announced  that  a plan  to  cut 
American  Indian  programs  is  a "scare  tactic"  aimed  at  pitting  American 
Indians  against  plaintiffs  of  a decade-long  class-action  lawsuit  against 
the  federal  government,  said  Ray  Cross,  a professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Montana. 

Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  filed  the  suit  in  1996 
for  lost  royalties  on  lands  that  the  Interior  and  Treasury  Departments 
have  been  managing  in  trust  for  Indian  landowners  for  more  than  100  years. 

A federal  judge  directed  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  pay 
plaintiffs  $7.1  million,  mostly  for  unpaid  lawyer's  fees,  which  it  plans 
to  take  out  of  existing  Indian  programs. 

"This  is  hardball,"  Cross  said.  "You  have  to  read  between  the  lines  to 


know  what  is  really  going  on." 

Among  the  funds  to  be  cut  are  $2  million  from  a fund  for  lawyers  to 
provide  legal  work  for  tribal  members  and  another  $2  million  from  funds  to 
do  a historical  recounting  of  Indians'  trust  accounts. 

Dim  Cason,  associate  deputy  interior  secretary,  said  that  the  Interior 
Department  was  forced  to  take  the  funds  out  of  various  programs  because 
the  $7.1  million  was  an  unexpected  expense,  according  to  The  Associated 
Press . 

Nikki  Ducheneaux  of  the  Native  American  Law  Student  Association  said 
that  Indians  lose  out  either  way;  programs  are  cut  or  the  Cobell  case 
takes  a loss. 

"It's  called  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  Ducheneaux  said. 

Cobell,  along  with  500,000  mostly  unnamed  plaintiffs  estimate  that  the 
government  owes  Indians  $100  billion  in  royalties  for  land-related  assets 
such  as  oil,  gas,  agriculture  and  grazing.  They  are  willing  to  settle  for 
$27.5  billion. 

Neal  DuBois,  another  member  of  NALSA,  said  he  thinks  if  Indians  could 
afford  to  lose  the  money  from  other  programs,  it  would  be  worth  it  in  the 
long  run  to  pay  for  the  lawsuit. 

"The  question  is,  can  we  live  without  that  money  right  now?"  DuBois  said. 

The  Interior  Department  is  scraping  for  money  because  the  federal 
government  does  not  have  the  funds  to  pay  for  a suit  like  this,  especially 
while  re-constructing  the  Gulf  Coast,  continuing  the  war  in  Iraq  and 
rebuilding  Afghanistan,  Cross  said. 

"The  U.S.  is  in  a huge  fiscal  hole  right  now,"  said  Cross,  who  is  also  a 
tribal  member  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nations  in  North  Dakota. 

The  history  behind  the  suit  goes  back  to  1887  when  the  Allotment  Act 
parceled  off  80  to  160  acres  of  private  property  to  tribal  members.  The 
government  held  the  land  in  trust,  working  as  what  Cross  calls  the 
"largest  real  estate  property  manager  it  the  world." 

The  allotted  parcels  of  land  have  been  fractioned  off  to  the  heirs  of 
the  property,  so  in  three  generations  it  is  possible  for  1,000  people  to 
own  part  of  the  original  property. 

But  the  government  did  not  have  a system  in  place  to  record  what  was 
owed  to  whom. 

"What's  at  issue  is  the  trust  responsibility.  The  federal  government 
promised  to  take  care  of  the  land,  and  the  money  made  off  the  land," 
Ducheneaux  said. 

Instead,  records  have  been  destroyed  and  computer  systems  have  been 
taken  off  line,  said  Richard  Sattler,  a cultural  anthropologist  and 
professor  at  UM. 

"The  federal  government  has  resisted,  under  both  the  Clinton  and  Bush 
administrations,  efforts  to  change  or  reform  the  system  - or  even  to 
recognize  there  is  a problem,"  Sattler  said. 

In  2001,  a federal  judge  ordered  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  computers 
to  be  taken  off  line  after  a report  was  released  finding  the  BIA's  record 
keeping  inaccurate  and  disorganized. 

To  this  day,  most  of  those  systems  are  still  not  running,  costing  tribes 
untold  amounts  of  money,  Sattler  said. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Montana  Kaimin. 
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Indian  educator  asks  Congress  for  help 
NIEA  head  gives  annual  address 
WASHINGTON  DC 


Native  American  Times 
February  27,  2006 

A plea  for  Congress  to  take  note  and  action  of  the  problems  facing  Indian 
youth  comes  from  the  head  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Association. 

The  association's  Ryan  Wilson  (Oglala  Lakota),  gave  the  State  of  Indian 
Education  address  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  DC. 

"The  conscience  of  America  can  never  be  clear,  the  state  of  American 
education  can  never  be  strong,  so  long  as  Indian  Country  lives  on  a lonely 
island  of  educational  poverty,  amidst  of  vast  ocean  of  wealth  and 
educational  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  except  the  first  Americans," 
Wilson  said. 

Wilson  began  his  address  with  a history  lesson.  In  1969,  Congress 
requested  a study  of  the  learning  conditions  in  Indian  Country.  The 
results  of  that  study,  published  as  "Indian  Education:  A National  Tragedy 
- A National  Challenge,  were  a "stinging  critique,"  Wilson  said.  "We 
ranked  at  the  bottom  of  every  social,  health,  economic,  and  yes,  education 
indicator  in  America." 

Fast-forward  37  years  and  thing  have  not  improved  much,  he  said. 

"American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children  live  in  conditions  that  the 
rest  of  America  would  never  accept.  The  poverty  rate  of  our  children  is 
three  times  that  of  white  children.  The  suicide  rates  of  our  children  are 
more  than  double  the  national  average,"  he  said,  adding  that  Native 
children  are  200  times  percent  more  likely  to  die  in  a car  accident 
because  reservation  roads  are  the  most  dangerous  in  the  country. 

There  are  some  bright  spots.  Wilson  commended  tribal  colleges  for 
producing  "more  Native  graduates  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
last  30  years  than  all  of  the  mainstream  universities  across  America 
combined"  and  said  that  "Indian  Flead  Start  programs  have  graduated 
thousands  of  Native  American  children  who  do  remarkably  better  than  their 
counterparts  who  have  never  had  those  opportunities  to  attend  Head  Start." 

He  closed  the  address  by  making  a series  of  requests: 

- Asked  Congress  to  convene  an  Indian  education  summit. 

- Requested  a "commitment  to  fuel  the  tribal  language  revitalization 
movement,  greater  teacher  support,  flexibility  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
unique  contexts  of  Native  schools,  and  data  collection,  and  research  with 
culturally  appropriate  design  models  and  methodologies." 

- Re-authorization  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

- Greater  input  from  Native  leaders  when  Congress  debates  the  No  Child 
Left  Behind  Act. 

According  to  the  NIEA  website,  the  association  is  a "membership  based 
organization  committed  to  increasing  educational  opportunities  and 
resources  for  American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Native  Hawaiian  students 
while  protecting  our  cultural  and  linguistic  traditions. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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For  Thirsty  Farmers,  Old  Friends  at  Interior  Dept. 

By  TIMOTHY  EGAN 
March  3,  2006 

FRESNO,  Calif.  - For  more  than  10  years,  lason  Peltier  was  a paid 
advocate  for  the  irrigation-dependent  farmers  here  in  the  Central  Valley 
of  California,  several  hundred  landowners  who  each  year  consume  more  water 
than  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  does. 

Dim  Wilson/The  New  York  Times 


Some  Central  Valley  farmers  supplied  by  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal  may  be 
able  to  make  money  reselling  the  water.  More  Photos  > 

The  Westlands  Water  District  is  seeking  a government  contract.  More 
Photos  > 

Now  Mr.  Peltier  works  for  the  Bush  administration,  and  he  helps  oversee 
the  awarding  of  new  water  contracts  for  the  people  he  used  to  represent  as 
head  of  the  Central  Valley  Project  Water  Users  Association.  The  federal 
contracts,  tying  up  water  for  a quarter-century  or  more  from  the  world's 
largest  irrigation  project,  have  the  potential  to  bring  the  farmers  a huge 
windfall  if  they  turn  around  and  sell  the  water  on  the  open  market. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Peltier  - as  the  deputy  assistant  secretary  for 
water  and  science  at  the  Interior  Department  - is  involved  with  reviewing 
a request  by  the  water  association  to  stop  paying  up  to  $11.5  million  a 
year  into  an  environmental  restoration  fund,  as  required  by  a 1992  law. 

Mr.  Peltier's  role  influencing  decisions  that  could  have  a direct 
financial  impact  on  his  former  employer  is  part  of  a pattern  at  the 
Interior  Department  over  the  last  five  years,  critics  say,  with  a 
revolving  door  between  managers  on  the  government  side,  and  the  people  who 
buy  or  lease  federal  water,  land  or  forests  on  the  other  side. 

At  the  Interior  Department,  at  least  six  high  political  positions  have 
been  occupied  by  people  associated  with  businesses  or  trade  associations 
tied  to  public  lands  or  resources.  One  of  those  appointees,  I.  Steven 
Griles,  a deputy  secretary,  continued  to  receive  $284,000  a year  from  his 
old  lobbying  firm  while  working  for  the  government.  Mr.  Griles  stepped 
down  last  year,  saying  he  had  not  done  anything  to  violate  ethics  rules  at 
the  department. 

Mr.  Peltier,  in  an  interview,  said  that  when  he  first  came  to  the  Bush 
administration  in  2001,  he  recused  himself  from  some  decisions  involving 
the  landowners  he  used  to  represent,  but  he  said  he  was  granted  an 
exemption  because  of  his  expertise  in  California  water  issues. 

"I  was  given  dispensation  early  on  because  of  my  knowledge  of  these 
issues,"  he  said. 

He  added,  "I  have  not  had  the  strict  bar  of  separation  on  certain  issues, 
but  I've  been  very  mindful  of  the  appearance  of  a conflict  and  operated 
accordingly. " 

Interior  Department  officials  said  Mr.  Peltier,  who  is  the  chief  policy 
adviser  on  California  water  issues,  had  cleared  his  activities  with  the 
ethics  office. 

Mark  Limbaugh,  the  assistant  secretary  for  water  and  science  and  Mr. 
Peltier's  immediate  supervisor,  said  in  a telephone  interview  that  Mr. 
Peltier's  role  was  only  advisory  on  water  issues  that  involve  his  former 
employer . 

"He  provides  background,  insight  and  advice,"  Mr.  Limbaugh  said.  "He  is 
not  in  a position  to  make  the  ultimate  decisions." 

But  others  say  the  arrangement  is  inappropriate,  and  they  point  to 
contract  terms  that  could  give  farmers  in  the  Central  Valley,  including 
the  ones  Mr.  Peltier  once  represented,  far  more  federally  subsidized  water 
under  their  new  contracts  than  they  could  ever  use.  And  because  the  water 
will  be  provided  at  a fraction  of  the  price  it  would  cost  on  the  open 
market,  the  farmers  could  act  as  brokers  to  resell  unneeded  water  at  a 
huge  markup,  making  them  some  of  the  most  powerful  players  in  Western 
water  politics  for  well  into  the  middle  part  of  this  century. 

Some  of  the  farmers  will  pay  about  $40  per  acre  foot  of  water  (roughly 
326,000  gallons)  under  the  new  contracts  for  water  that  could  fetch  up  to 
$200  an  acre  foot  on  the  open  market  in  dry  years,  according  to  groups 
that  monitor  the  Central  Valley  Project. 

"They're  basically  locking  up  the  last  available  water  in  California  for 
50  years,  which  they  could  then  sell  at  big  profit  made  on  the  back  of 
taxpayers,"  said  Tom  Stokely,  a water  policy  and  planning  official  with 
Trinity  County,  in  Northern  California,  which  has  been  at  odds  with  water 
users  in  the  Central  Valley  for  decades. 

The  biggest  pool  of  water  at  stake  under  Mr.  Peltier's  watch  involves 
the  Westlands  Water  District,  a group  of  San  loaquin  Valley  landowners  and 
the  largest  and  most  prominent  member  of  the  trade  association  that  Mr. 
Peltier  used  to  represent. 


The  new  contract  for  Westlands,  stuffed  with  arcane  and  obscure  language, 
would  give  the  landowners  water  from  the  government-financed  Central 
Valley  Project  for  25  years,  with  an  option  for  another  25  years. 

Central  Valley  Project  Irrigation  Asked  about  his  role  in  the  Westlands 
contract  negotiations,  Mr.  Peltier  said,  "I've  tried  to  steer  away  from 
the  nuts  and  bolts"  of  the  contract  because  of  his  prior  job. 

He  also  said,  "There  are  a lot  of  layers  of  management  beneath  me  - 
plenty  of  horsepower  in  there"  to  represent  the  government  side. 

But  critics  in  Congress  like  Representative  George  Miller,  a Democrat 
from  California  who  has  long  advocated  loosening  agriculture's  grip  on 
federal  water  supplies,  said  Mr.  Peltier  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  contract.  Mr.  Miller  also  said  far  too  much  water  was  being  offered  to 
the  Westlands  farmers,  violating  the  spirit  of  the  1992  environmental 
restoration  law  that  tried  to  give  competing  interests  in  California  equal 
access  to  water. 

"This  is  a clear  conflict  of  interest  and  has  been  since  his 
appointment,"  Mr.  Miller  said. 

Bush  administration  officials,  including  Interior  Secretary  Gale  A. 
Norton,  have  said  that  top  political  positions  in  the  Interior  Department 
have  always  been  filled  by  people  who  are  more  responsive  to  the  party  in 
power.  They  note  that  President  Bill  Clinton  filled  his  Interior 
Department  with  former  leaders  of  environmental  groups  that  have  long 
lobbied  the  government. 

But  the  difference,  critics  say,  is  that  some  of  the  current  appointees 
came  from  groups  that  stand  to  benefit  financially  from  the  decisions  made 
at  the  Interior  Department  about  how  much  businesses  will  have  to  pay  for 
public  water,  grazing  land,  timber  and  minerals. 

The  appointees,  both  former  and  current,  include  William  G.  Myers  III, 
who  was  the  department's  solicitor  from  2001  through  2003  after  working  as 
a lawyer  for  ranching  interests  which  rely  on  public  grazing  land;  Bennett 
W.  Raley,  who  was  assistant  secretary  for  water  and  science  from  2001  to 
2004  after  working  at  a law  firm  whose  clients  had  clashed  with  the 
federal  government  over  the  use  of  public  water;  Rebecca  W.  Watson, 
assistant  secretary  for  land  and  minerals  management,  who  is  a lawyer  who 
represented  mining,  logging,  oil  and  gas  interests;  and  Kit  Kimball, 
director  of  external  and  intragovernmental  affairs,  who  was  a lobbyist  on 
behalf  of  mining,  oil  and  gas  companies  doing  business  on  public  lands. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  have  someone  with  a certain  ideological  bent  fill  a 
political  position,  but  it's  another  to  have  somebody  who  is  so  identified 
with  a special  interest  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  fair 
decisions,"  said  Larry  Noble,  executive  director  of  the  Center  for 
Responsive  Politics,  a nonprofit  group  that  monitors  how  money  and 
politics  intersect. 

Interior  Department  officials  say  the  Westlands  and  other  contracts  do 
not  show  favor  to  one  group  or  the  other  and  do  not  noticeably  depart  from 
the  approach  taken  by  the  Clinton  administration  in  dividing  the  water 
supplies . 

John  Leshy,  the  department's  solicitor  general  under  Mr.  Clinton, 
disputed  that,  saying  the  Clinton  administration  had  tried  harder  to 
balance  water  deliveries  between  environmental  needs  and  agriculture,  as 
required  by  the  1992  law. 

In  the  case  of  the  Westlands  contract,  the  Bush  administration  officials 
said  they  had  recently  started  to  negotiate  provisions  so  that  excess 
water  will  not  be  hoarded  to  be  sold  by  the  farmers. 

The  terms  under  consideration  would  let  Westlands  receive  up  to  1.15 
million  acre-feet  of  water  a year,  about  the  same  as  it  has  been  entitled 
to  in  the  past  - equivalent  to  the  amount  needed  to  supply  roughly  2.5 
million  urban  families  for  a year.  But  because  at  least  90,000  acres  and 
maybe  as  much  as  200,000  acres  of  the  580,000  acres  of  farmland  used  by 
Westlands  may  no  longer  be  suited  to  growing  because  of  its  heavy  mineral 
content,  critics  question  why  the  district  should  continue  to  get  such  a 
large  amount  of  water. 

A Westlands  official,  Thaddeus  Bettner,  the  deputy  general  manager,  said 
the  district  had  no  intention  of  selling  any  of  the  water  at  a markup. 
"Everyone  talks  about  this  reselling,  but  it's  not  even  discussed  by  us," 


Mr.  Bettner  said.  "We  have  a real  need  for  the  water." 

He  said  Mr.  Peltier  had  not  helped  Westlands  beyond  his  steering  the 
contract  to  an  orderly  conclusion.  He  said  he  expected  the  new  contract  to 
be  signed  in  the  spring.  The  old  one  expires  next  year. 

Separately,  the  water  users'  association  wrote  a letter  in  December  to 
the  Interior  Department  requesting  that  the  financial  burdens  on  them  from 
the  1992  environmental  restoration  law  be  revisited.  It  is  first  time  the 
federal  government  has  considered  a review  of  the  payments,  and 
environmentalists  say  there  is  no  evidence  that  significant  improvements 
have  been  made  to  justify  reducing  payments. 

Mr.  Peltier  said,  "I  would  not  anticipate  that  we're  going  to  end  up 
reducing  the  amount,  but  we're  willing  to  talk  about  it." 

At  the  time  the  law  passed,  Mr.  Peltier,  then  serving  as  a manager  of 
the  trade  association,  indicated  that  the  irrigators  might  resist 
complying. 

"We'll  do  anything  and  everything  to  keep  from  being  harmed,"  he  told 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  then.  "If  that  means  obstructing 
implementation,  so  be  it." 

Mr.  Peltier  says  his  views  have  changed  now  that  he  is  on  the  other  side, 
representing  government. 

"I  was  younger  and  brasher  then,"  he  said. 
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Navajo  president  criticizes  administration  cuts,  snub 
February  27,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Junior  is  critical  of  the 
Bush  administration's  proposed  cuts  in  tribal  programs. 

Shirley  says  the  tribes  weren't  consulted  on  the  cuts  and  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  officials  snubbed  tribal  leaders  at  a budget  meeting. 

He  says  the  tribes  need  input  as  to  what  the  U-S  government  is  doing  in 
Indian  Country. 

President  Bush's  budget  calls  for  tens  of  (m)  millions  of  dollars  in 
cuts  in  B-I-A  school  construction,  the  B-I-A's  Johnson-O'Malley  assistance 
grants  and  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Program. 

Shirley  says  if  the  tribes  are  going  to  be  self-determining,  then  they 
need  financial  help  in  order  - as  he  put  it  - "to  really  go  back  to  our 
independence  and  to  standing  on  our  own  two  feet." 
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NCAI  leaders,  lawmakers  vow  to  conquer  Indian  Country's  meth  problem 
Session  brings  promise  of  congressional  hearings 
Sam  Lewin 
March  1,  2006 

Concerns  over  the  epidemic  of  methamphetamine  use  dominated  the  annual 


winter  session  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  NCAI 
reports . 

"Methamphetamine  is  killing  our  people  and  devastating  our  communities," 
said  NCAI  president  loe  Garcia. 

With  many  people  living  in  Indian  Country  likely  already  witnessing 
firsthand  the  problems  meth  brings,  Garcia  cited  a newspaper  article  to 
hammer  the  issue  home. 

"According  to  a report  by  the  Denver  Post,  from  2003  to  2004  - the  year 
characterized  by  the  highest  documented  increase  in  crystal 
methamphetamine  use  - criminal  charges  for  drug  possession  increased  353 
percent,  assaults  tripled,  theft  nearly  doubled,  and  child  abuse  increased 
by  85  percent  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation.  Similar  reports  are 
cropping  up  from  reservations  nationwide,"  Garcia  said.  "Farther  south, 
the  Navajo  Nation  has  experienced  a more  than  100  percent  increase  in  meth 
use  on  the  reservation  in  the  past  five  years.  Recent  data  from  the  Indian 
Health  Service  estimate  that  30  percent  of  American  Indian  youth  have 
experimented  with  methamphetamines . " 

A tribal  leader  reported  on  the  impact  meth  has  had  on  her  community. 

"There  have  been  120  suicide  attempts  and  84  actual  suicides  in  my  tribe 
alone  since  2002,"  said  San  Carlos  Apache  Chairwoman  Kathleen  Kitcheyan. 
"Some  of  these  were  directly  related  to  the  abuse  of  meth.  Last  year,  in 
my  tribe,  63  babies  were  born  addicted  to  crystal  meth.  This  has  to 
change. " 

Meth  use  in  Oklahoma  appears  to  be  on  the  decline.  Officials  credit  this 
to  a 2004  law  restricting  the  sale  of  cold  tablets,  but  at  least  one 
elected  official  says  the  problem,  while  perhaps  diminished,  is  still  too 
large  to  ignore. 

"Meth  trafficking  is  destroying  our  communities.  Sales  restrictions  like 
Oklahoma's  are  an  important  and  necessary  step  in  combating  this  epidemic, 
but  not  the  end  of  the  road,  Oklahoma,"  U.S.  Representative  Dan  Boren  said 
during  the  winter  session.  "Dust  because  people  aren't  making  meth  doesn't 
mean  they're  not  using  it.  Local,  state  and  tribal  officials  in  Oklahoma 
are  now  seeing  fewer  meth  labs,  but  just  as  much  of  the  drug  as  high- 
quality  meth  from  the  super  labs  in  Mexico  flood  the  state.  We  have  to 
address  this  problem  on  all  fronts." 

The  attacks  on  meth  were  more  than  just  words.  The  winter  session  closed 
with  a vow  from  Senator  John  McCain  (R-Ariz.)  Byron  Dorgan  (D-ND)  to  hold 
congressional  hearings.  Officials  will  examine  proposals  laid  out  by 
Garcia,  including  input  from  the  both  the  White  House  and  other  tribal 
leaders  on  an  initiative  for  interagency  cooperation  on  drug  enforcement. 

"What  it  represents  is  another  terrible,  terrible  attack  on  Indian 
Country,"  said  McCain. 

Also  during  the  NCAI  session,  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community 
of  Minnesota  donated  $1  million  to  the  Embassy  of  Tribal  Nations  Capital 
Campaign.  The  campaign  is  an  effort  to  establish  an  "embassy"  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

"It  makes  great  sense  for  there  to  be  an  Indian  Embassy  in  the  nation's 
Capitol,"  said  Shakopee  Vice-Chairman  Glynn  A.  Crooks  "When  Indian  people 
are  in  town  visiting  their  Senators  and  Congressman  they  will  also  have  a 
place  they  can  call  home." 
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Fight  over  San  Francisco  Peaks  not  over  with  yet 
Tribe  appeals  decision 
Sam  Lewin 


March  2,  2006 

The  Navajo  Nation  is  appealing  a federal  court  decision  that  allowed  a 
ski  lodge  to  pollute  a sacred  site  with  "reclaimed"  water. 

"We  not  only  disagree  with  the  lower  court  opinion  on  moral  and  ethical 
grounds,  there  are  a number  of  legal  errors  that  we  believe  provide  us 
with  a solid  basis  for  appeal,"  attorney  Howard  Shanker  said. 

Along  with  the  Navajos,  Shanker  represents  several  Southwestern  tribes 
upset  by  a ruling  letting  management  at  the  Arizona  Snowbowl,  a lucrative 
ski  lodge  boasting  thousands  of  rooms,  use  what  could  be  in  some  cases 
processed  toilet  bowl  water  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks.  The  cause  is  being 
heard  on  the  federal  level  because  the  Peaks  are  on  public  land. 

The  tribes  say  that  letting  the  lodge  proceed  with  the  plan  is  a 
violation  of  the  Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act.  In  January  a judge 
ruled  that  the  use  of  reclaimed  wastewater  on  the  Peaks  does  not 
constitute  under  the  legal  definition  a substantial  burden  on  the  ability 
of  the  tribes  to  exercise  their  respective  religions,  as  required  by  law. 
U.S.  District  Judge  Paul  Rosenblatt  also  asserted  that  tribes  did  not  show 
that  their  exercise  of  religion  will  be  impacted  by  the  Snowbowl  upgrades, 
and  he  claimed  that  protectors  of  the  Peaks  "have  identified  no  shrines  or 
religious  ceremonies  that  would  be  impacted  by  the  Snowbowl  decision." 

Tribal  representatives,  including  Navajo  medicineman  Steven  Begay 
countered  that  the  entire  mountain  is  sacred,  not  just  portions  of  it. 

Ramon  Riley,  Cultural  Resources  Officer  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe,  said  if  allowed  to  continue,  the  project  would  deeply  compromise 
tribal  values. 

"It  would  probably  destroy  our  people,  our  way  of  life,"  he  said.  "Our 
prayers  are  not  going  to  be  strong." 

Rosenblatt's  ruling  allows  the  lodge  to  immediately  begin  work  on  the 
Peaks.  Tribes  are  hoping  to  get  an  injunction. 

Other  tribes  involved  in  the  suit  include  the  Yavapai-Apache  Tribe  and 
the  Havasupai  Tribe. 
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Cass  Board  will  not  oppose  Leech  Lake  Band's  application  for 
trust  status  on  tribal  college  land 

Joint  committee  will  be  formed  to  discuss  future  fee-to-trust  issues 
Gail  DeBoer,  Staff  writer 
The  Pilot-Independent 
February  28,  2006 

Cass  County  commissioners  agreed  Feb.  21  not  to  oppose  the  Leech  Lake 
Band  of  Ojibwe's  efforts  to  place  a 30-acre  parcel  into  tribal  trust 
status  for  the  Leech  Lake  Tribal  College. 

After  hearing  from  Tribal  Attorney  Wayne  Bohn  and  County  Attorney  Earl 
Maus,  the  board  voted  4-1  to  support  fee-to-trust  status  for  the  30-acre 
parcel.  Commissioner  Dim  Dowson  cast  the  lone  dissenting  vote.  No  action 
was  taken  on  two  other  fee-to-trust  applications. 

A second  motion  named  Dowson  and  Commissioner  Virgil  Foster  to  a 
committee  of  Tribal  Council  and  county  representatives  to  study  future 
fee-to-trust  transfers. 

The  fee-to-trust  transfer  also  is  supported  by  Pike  Bay  Township. 

Cass  County  historically  has  opposed  all  Leech  Lake  Band  fee-to-trust 
applications  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  because  they  remove 
properties  from  the  county  tax  base  without  reducing  demand  for  services, 
thus  placing  an  unfair  burden  on  remaining  taxpayers. 


Bohn  argued  that  the  beneficial  economic  impacts  of  Leech  Lake  Gaming 
from  employee  wages,  health  care,  taxes  paid  and  construction  projects, 
far  outweighs  any  lost  tax  revenue.  He  also  cited  the  benefits  of  a tribal 
police  force  to  back  up  the  Sheriff's  Department,  and  contributions  Leech 
Lake  makes  to  fire  protection  and  ambulance  services. 

Because  less  than  5 percent  of  land  inside  reservation  boundaries  is 
owned  by  the  Leech  Lake  Band,  rebuilding  the  land  base  through  fee-to- 
-trust  transfers  is  very  important,  he  explained. 

The  BIA  has  recommended  the  Band  apply  for  9 to  12  parcels  each  year.  If 
Cass  continues  to  object,  the  process  takes  about  three  years;  without 
objections,  15  months. 

"You  can  take  the  position  that  the  county  will  always  oppose  fee-to- 
trust  transfers,  but  this  will  continue,"  Bohn  declared.  "We  are  trying  to 
rebuild  the  land  base  for  the  Leech  Lake  people  by  reacquiring  land  that 
was  sold,  taken,  stolen  or  illegally  transferred . " 

Commissioner  Dim  Demgen  wondered  how  many  of  the  alleged  illegal  land 
acquisitions  involved  state  and  federal  governments  and  how  many  involved 
the  county. 

Virgil  Foster  said  he  felt  the  county  should  support  the  fee-to-trust 
application  in  this  situation. 

Even  with  the  Tribal  College  property,  which  is  currently  not  taxed, 

Maus  said  Cass  opposes  transfer  because  at  some  future  time,  the  property 
use  might  change. 

He  agreed  the  Band  was  a good  employer  but  countered  that  economic 
benefit  is  not  a valid  argument.  Other  large  private  employees  generate 
economic  benefits  and  still  pay  property  taxes. 

"This  is  a national  trend;  counties  are  opposing  putting  land  into 
tribal  trust,"  Maus  declared. 

Bohn  replied  that  Carlton  County,  home  to  the  Fond  du  Lac  Reservation, 
supports  fee-to-trust  transfers. 

Maus  encouraged  the  Band  to  apply  for  state  tax  exemptions  on  several 
parcels  that  very  likely  would  be  approved,  based  on  the  parcels'  current 
uses.  Bohn  said  he  was  working  on  that  issue. 
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Tribal  member  hopes  to  make  it  14  in  Oklahoma's  House  of  Representatives 

BigHorse  says  his  priorities  are  education,  jobs,  and  seniors 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

March  1,  2006 

A Cherokee/Osage  man  has  declared  his  candidacy  for  Oklahoma  state  office. 

Scott  BigHorse  says  if  elected  he  will  focus  on  education,  senior- 
citizen  issues  and  helping  small  businesses. 

"I  understand  the  needs  of  our  community,  and  I pledge  to  work  as  hard 
as  I can  to  address  those  needs  in  the  Oklahoma  legislature,"  BigHorse 
said . 

BigHorse  is  running  for  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives,  District  36. 
Incumbent  Doe  Sweeden  is  leaving  to  run  for  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate. 

BigHorse,  a Democrat,  may  have  an  easy  time  in  the  summer.  He's  a 
Democrat,  and  according  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Ethics  Commission,  no  other 
candidate  has  yet  filed  to  run  in  that  party's  primary.  If  that  stands  and 
BigHorse  runs  unopposed,  he  will  face  Republican  Eddie  Fields  of  Bristow 
in  November's  general  election. 

BigHorse  works  for  Youth  Services  of  Osage  County,  and  says  he  has  a 


track  record  on  juvenile  issues. 

"I  worked  for  14  years  for  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Corrections  in  the 
adult  section  and  it  was  my  hope  to  get  out  of  the  adult  system  to  begin 
working  with  juveniles  and  save  them  from  going  into  the  adult  system/'  he 
said.  "We've  got  a few  youth  offenders  who  have  made  it  through  the 
justice  system  and  are  currently  attending  college.  That's  what  the 
program  is  all  about." 

Bighorse  was  named  the  Officer  of  the  Year  for  Dick  Conner  Correctional 
Center  in  1990,  and  followed  that  up  in  1991  with  Officer  of  the  Year  for 
Division  Institutions,  which  includes  twelve  separate  correctional 
facilities.  He  also  member  of  the  Pawhuska  Planning  and  Zoning  Committee. 

"What  we  need  to  do  now  is  establish  a vehicle  for  economic  development 
for  small  businesses  in  Osage  County."  BigHorse  said. 

There  are  currently  13  American  Indians  in  the  101-member  Oklahoma  House 
of  Representatives.  BigHorse's  Campaign  Field  Coordinator  Libbi  Ramirez 
told  the  Native  American  Times  that  BigHorse  is  a member  of  both  the 
Cherokee  and  Osages  tribes. 
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State's  2 clinics  for  urban  Indians  safe  from  cuts 
By  ludy  Gibbs 
The  Oklahoman 
February  28,  2006 

The  special  status  of  Oklahoma's  two  urban  Indian  clinics  will  save  them 
from  serious  harm  under  a Bush  administration  proposal  to  eliminate 
funding  for  the  urban  Indian  health  program. 

Earmarked  "Oklahoma  Demonstration  Projects"  in  1987,  the  Oklahoma  City 
Indian  Clinic  and  the  Indian  Health  Care  Resource  Center  in  Tulsa  have  a 
different  funding  source  from  34  other  urban  Indian  clinics  across  the 
country. 

As  a result,  they  would  survive  if  Congress  approves  President  Bush's 
request  to  eliminate  the  $33  million  urban  Indian  health  program,  said 
Terry  Hunter,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Oklahoma  City  clinic. 

Hunter  credits  former  U.S.  Sen.  Don  Nickles,  R-Ponca  City,  for  the 
financial  security  of  the  two  Oklahoma  clinics.  In  late  2004,  Nickles 
added  language  to  an  Interior  Department  appropriations  bill  making  the 
Oklahoma  Demonstration  Projects  permanent. 

"I  think  he  felt  like  it  would  give  us  a more  solid  base  to  work  from," 
Hunter  said.  "If  you  look  back  at  history,  the  urban  programs  are  the  ones 
that  are  always  on  the  bubble." 

Fighting  proposed  budget  cuts 

In  other  cities  with  large  Indian  populations,  clinic  administrators  and 
their  allies  are  scrambling  to  fight  the  proposed  budget  cut. 

"We're  writing  letters  and  lining  up  tribal  support,"  said  Greg  Fine  of 
the  National  Council  of  Indian  Health  in  Washington,  D.C.  "Most  tribes 
think  this  is  a very  bad  idea  because  they're  not  equipped  to  handle"  the 
patients  currently  treated  at  urban  clinics. 

The  34  urban  clinics  funded  under  Title  5 of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act  get  1 percent  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget  even 
though  at  least  60  percent  of  Indians  now  live  in  cities.  "Thirty-three 
million  is  a small  cut  for  the  government  but  for  the  urban  clinics,  it's 
everything,"  Fine  said. 

Some  urban  clinics  outside  Oklahoma  would  have  to  close  immediately 


without  federal  funding.  Others  would  survive  on  alternative  funding 
sources  but  in  a reduced  capacity,  said  Maile  Taualii,  associate  director 
of  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Institute  in  Seattle. 

Although  they  would  not  be  affected,  the  Oklahoma  clinics  have  joined 
the  fight  to  save  the  urban  Indian  health  program. 

Additionally,  the  Oklahoma  clinics  are  concerned  about  a future  in  which 
Oklahoma  would  have  the  only  urban  Indian  clinics  in  the  nation,  said 
Russell  Burkhart,  director  of  planning  and  development  for  the  Tulsa 
clinic . 

"The  thought  is  if  you  start  unraveling  the  fabric  . . . who  knows  where 
it  would  stop,"  Burkhart  said. 
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House  committee  kills  proposal  to  tax  gas  sold  on  reservations 
The  Associated  Press 
March  5,  2006 

A bill  to  allow  Idaho  to  collect  about  $3.3  million  annually  in  taxes  on 
gas  sold  from  American  Indian  reservation  pumps  died  Thursday  in  the  House 
Transportation  Committee  after  opponents  argued  it  would  almost  certainly 
lead  to  a costly  lawsuit. 

A 7-7  deadlock  kept  the  bill  from  advancing  to  a full  House  vote. 

"Why  in  the  world  would  we  go  to  court  before  we  have  the  chance  to 
negotiate?"  Rep.  loseph  Cannon,  R-Blackfoot,  asked  the  committee  before 
the  vote. 

Since  2001,  Idaho  has  spent  more  than  $1  million  on  legal  costs  to  craft 
legislation  to  collect  the  tax,  lawmakers  said,  including  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  take  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  2005. 

Before  the  vote,  lawmakers  heard  more  than  three  hours  of  testimony  from 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Nez  Perce  and  Shoshone-Bannock  tribal  leaders,  all  of  whom 
operate  service  stations,  who  said  their  rights  as  independent  nations 
would  be  trampled. 

The  bill's  demise  in  committee  comes  less  than  a month  after  the  state's 
American  Indian  groups  fended  off  a separate  plan  in  the  Idaho  Legislature 
to  challenge  the  state's  tribal  gaming  laws. 

"In  both  instances,  these  issues  represent  the  sovereignty  of  tribal 
government,"  said  Rebecca  Miles,  chairwoman  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe.  "It 
would  threaten  a vital  revenue  stream.  Passage  of  this  bill  is  an  action 
that  seems  both  premature  and  unnecessary." 

American  Indian  tribes  sold  13  million  gallons  of  gas  from  reservation- 
-run  stores  last  year. 

The  Nez  Perce  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tribes  assess  a 25-cent  tax,  the 
same  amount  as  the  state  tax,  on  every  gallon  sold  from  their  pumps. 

They  say  they  need  this  money,  as  well  as  proceeds  from  gaming,  to  help 
fund  roads,  education  and  other  projects.  Their  reservations  are  in 
isolated  areas  far  away  from  commercial  centers  that  would  otherwise  boost 
their  economies. 

Meanwhile,  proponents  of  the  failed  bill  said  Idaho,  which  collects 
about  $210  million  annually  from  the  state  fuel  tax,  is  being  deprived  of 
money  that  could  be  used  to  bolster  necessary  highway  construction 
projects . 

Some  fear  reservation  gas  stations  whose  fuel  isn't  taxed  by  the  state 
enjoy  a competitive  advantage  over  off -reservation  stores. 

Rep.  Lawerence  Denney,  R-Midvale,  crafted  his  bill  based  on  a Kansas  tax 
law  that  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  Dec.  5,  2005. 


In  its  7-2  vote,  the  high  count  ruled  Kansas  can  tax  distributors  who 
sell  fuel  at  an  American  Indian-owned  and  operated  gas  station  near  the 
Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  tribe's  casino. 

"This  recent  decision  in  the  Kansas  case  has  given  us  a blueprint  to 
close  this  loophole/'  said  Denney,  who  worked  with  the  Idaho  attorney 
general's  office  to  strip  language  from  the  bill  that  caused  the  state  to 
lose  a 2-1  decision  before  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  August 
2004  over  its  previous  law. 

This  bill  "puts  the  tax  on  the  distributor,  not  the  retailer  on  the 
reservation,  over  whom  Idaho  doesn't  have  any  taxing  authority,"  said 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Ted  Spangler,  adding  that  nothing  stops  the 
distributor  from  passing  the  cost  on  to  retail  stores  on  the  reservations 
that  buy  the  gas. 

Squaring  off  against  the  tribes  in  the  standing-room-only,  fourth-floor 
Statehouse  meeting  room  were  proponents  of  the  bill,  including  business 
groups,  service  station  owners,  petroleum  distributors,  trucking  companies 
and  Idaho  county  and  city  associations. 

"The  tribes  didn't  send  you  a check  and  they  sell  the  same  things  that  I 
sell,"  said  Charley  Hones,  president  of  Stinker  Stations,  a chain  of  88 
gas  stations  and  convenience  stores  across  Idaho.  "Idaho  and  its  citizens 
need  every  tax  dollar  that  (they)  can  get." 

Others  were  skeptical  of  reaching  a tax  agreement  with  tribes  without 
the  law. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  been  around  this  building  for  many,  many  years 
have  seen  disappointment  when  we  try  to  negotiate,"  said  Rep.  Shirley 
McKague,  R-Meridian. 
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US  Indian  tribes  eye  Rocky  Mountain  energy  plans 
By  Laura  Zuckerman 
February  27,  2006 

MISSOULA,  Montana  (Reuters)  - Resource-rich  but  job-poor  American  Indian 
tribes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  are  targeting  energy  development  as  a 
remedy  for  their  economic  ills. 

"We  want  to  become  the  developer  and  the  manager  of  our  own  resources," 
said  Dan  Belcourt,  a lawyer  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  in  northern 
Montana . 

The  push  to  develop  Indian  lands  is  tied  to  higher  energy  prices  and 
provisions  in  the  2005  federal  Energy  Act  for  grants,  low-interest  loans 
and  other  incentives  to  develop  tribal  oil  and  natural  gas  resources. 

Only  43  of  the  nation's  279  Indian  reservations  boast  oil  and  gas 
reserves  and  the  vast  majority  of  those  are  in  remote,  rugged  regions  in 
the  West  where  casino  gaming  and  other  economic  developments  are  not 
feasible . 

While  the  56  million  acres  that  make  up  Indian  lands  constitute  5 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  land  area,  they  hold  about  10  percent  of  the 
nation's  energy  resources. 

With  the  federal  government  forecasting  a record  11,000  applications  for 
oil  and  gas  onshore  drilling  in  2007,  with  a heavy  concentration  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  Indian  property  is  "a  kind  of  last  stronghold"  yet 
to  be  tapped,  said  Rick  Stefanic,  an  environmental  specialist  with  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Billings,  Montana. 

We're  seeing  a spike  in  activity  on  our  reservations,"  said  Stefanic, 
whose  office  oversees  tribes  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 


The  Navajo  Nation,  for  example,  seeks  to  partner  with  Sithe  Global  Power 
LLC,  80  percent  owned  by  Blackstone  SGP  Capital  Partners,  to  generate 
coal-fired  electricity  in  New  Mexico. 

Montana's  Gros  Ventre  and  Assiniboine  tribes  plan  to  offer  oil  and  gas 
leases  for  the  first  time  in  decades  and  to  seek  higher  royalty  rates  for 
development . 

HIGH  JOBLESS  RATES 

The  Gros  Ventre,  Assiniboine  and  other  Western  tribes  have  reason  to 
push  for  more  profits:  the  unemployment  rate  on  some  reservations  runs  as 
high  as  70  percent.  But  tribal  leaders  say  there  is  no  way  to  measure  the 
damage  that  comes  from  chronic  poverty  and  joblessness. 

In  2005,  more  tribes  brokered  deals  with  energy  companies  to  explore  for 
oil  and  gas  reserves,  including  the  Crow  Tribe  in  Montana  and  the  Northern 
Arapaho  and  Eastern  Shoshone  tribes  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation 
in  Wyoming. 

The  Crow  Tribe  is  working  with  Westmoreland  Coal  Co.  on  possible  energy 
projects  in  Montana. 

Montana's  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe,  on  the  state's  smallest  reservation,  has 
big  energy  plans.  It  aims  to  set  up  a company  to  acquire  a controlling 
interest  in  gas  exploration  and  production  and  to  build  a $90  million 
ethanol  fuel  plant,  but  does  not  have  a partner  yet. 

Chippewa  Cree  Chairman  John  Houle  said  tribes  want  to  reap  more  profits 
from  joint  energy  deals  "and  not  leave  them  on  the  table  anymore." 

With  the  formation  of  Chippewa  Cree  Tribal  Energy,  the  tribe  hopes  to 
duplicate  the  success  of  Red  Willow  Production  Co.,  an  energy  developer 
wholly  owned  by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  in  Colorado. 

The  success  of  joint  ventures,  however,  has  been  spotty,  said  Don 
DeCarlo,  a manager  at  Devon  Energy  Corp.. 

"There's  no  doubt  the  industry  will  have  to  play  a strong  role  to  get 
the  lands  developed,"  DeCarlo  said.  "Historically,  tribes  haven't  had  a 
lot  of  capital  to  invest." 

The  prospect  of  large-scale  development  of  oil,  gas  and  coal  is  a source 
of  tension  on  Indian  lands,  with  some  tribes  balking  at  exploiting  natural 
resources  because  of  cultural  and  environmental  issues. 

"A  lot  of  tribes  are  split  over  whether  they  want  to  risk  their  lands," 
said  Tom  Power,  chairman  of  the  economics  department  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  "But  you'll  always  have  someone  saying:  'What  the  hell,  it's  the 
only  thing  we  have  going  for  us.'  That  debate  has  never  quieted." 
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Fewer  Audits  Being  Done  of  Oil  Leases  on  U.S.  Land  - The  Ledger 
By  EDMUND  L.  ANDREWS 
New  York  Times 
March  1,  2006 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  28  The  Bush  administration  is  scaling  back  on  audits  of 
energy  companies  that  pay  billions  of  dollars  for  leases  to  produce  oil 
and  gas  on  federal  property,  state  officials  said. 

The  changes  have  drawn  protests  from  several  oil-producing  states  and 
American  Indian  tribes,  which  receive  a share  of  the  royalties  energy 
companies  pay  the  federal  government  for  oil  and  gas  produced  on  public 
lands.  Those  royalties  have  risen  much  more  slowly  than  prices  for  oil  and 
gas,  which  reached  record  highs  last  year  and  are  expected  to  remain  high 
for  several  years. 


Officials  at  the  Interior  Department,  which  oversees  federal  leases  for 
oil  and  gas,  say  the  apparent  shortfall  stems  largely  from  changes  in 
production  and  lag  times  in  reporting  that  distort  the  government's 
published  statistics. 

But  in  a letter  last  week  to  House  members,  a group  of  state  and  tribal 
auditors  said  that  the  Interior  Department  had  cut  back  on  audits  in  favor 
of  a much  looser  approach  known  as  "compliance  review"  that  could  miss 
many  instances  of  cheating. 

"Compliance  reviews  do  not  involve  getting  underneath  the  reported 
information  to  look  at  company  books,"  wrote  Lisa  Dockter,  chairwoman  of 
the  association  of  state  and  tribal  auditors.  As  a result,  she  said,  the 
government  would  not  be  able  to  confirm  whether  a company's  report  was 
accurate . 

Yusef  Robb,  a spokesman  for  California's  state  controller,  said  the  Bush 
administration's  approach  was  based  largely  on  spotting  inconsistencies 
between  different  forms  that  energy  companies  file  to  the  Interior 
Department . 

"Under  the  compliance  review  system,  if  you  fill  out  your  fraudulent 
form  correctly,  you  can  get  away  with  the  fraud,"  Mr.  Robb  said.  "We  know 
we  can't  trust  companies  to  do  what's  right  without  regular  auditing." 

Last  year,  the  government  collected  about  $8.5  billion  in  royalties  from 
oil  and  gas  sales  on  federal  land  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Bush  administration  has  cut  spending  over  the  last  five  years  for 
what  it  calls  "compliance  and  asset  management"  the  job  of  verifying 
royalty  obligations  even  as  it  has  sharply  expanded  oil  and  gas  leasing  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  administration  is  proposing  to  spend  $43.1  million  on  compliance 
efforts  in  2007,  up  slightly  from  $42.7  million  in  2006  but  well  below  the 
$51.3  million  that  was  spent  in  2001. 

The  Bush  administration  is  also  proposing  to  sharply  cut  the  amount  it 
pays  several  oil-  and  gas-producing  states,  notably  California  and 
Colorado,  for  auditing  work  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government.  The 
federal  government  essentially  hires  state  governments  and  Indian  tribes 
to  keep  track  of  oil  and  gas  leases  within  their  boundaries. 

California  officials  asked  for  $1.2  million  in  2006,  the  amount  they 
said  was  necessary  to  keep  the  number  of  auditors  at  10.  The  Interior 
Department  provided  $800,000,  enough  for  eight  auditors,  and  California 
officials  say  it  wants  to  cut  spending  next  year  to  about  $700,000. 

Similar  cuts  are  being  imposed  on  Colorado,  which  monitors  thousands  of 
oil  and  gas  leases  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Colorado's  budget  for  auditing 
and  compliance  was  reduced  to  $750,000  in  2006,  from  $975,000  in  2005,  and 
the  Bush  administration  is  seeking  additional  cuts  for  next  year. 

Administration  officials  say  they  have  developed  better  strategies. 

"We  implemented  a new  management  strategy  that  increases  efficient  use 
of  our  internal  resources,  and  in  fact  allows  us  to  do  as  many  or  more 
audits  with  fewer  auditors,"  Dohnnie  M.  Burton,  director  of  the  Minerals 
Management  Service  wrote  to  House  members  last  month. 

Administration  officials  said  they  had  been  able  to  reduce  auditing 
costs  by  letting  more  companies  pay  royalties  in  the  form  of  oil  and  gas 
rather  than  in  cash. 

Supporters  of  this  approach,  known  as  "royalties  in  kind,"  say  it 
permits  the  government  to  do  away  with  much  of  the  arcane  accounting  that 
goes  into  determining  the  sales  value  of  oil  and  gas  in  dollar  terms. 

Administration  officials  also  say  they  have  concentrated  more  of  their 
money  on  the  biggest  oil  and  gas  producers,  a tactic  that  leads  to  a more 
efficient  use  of  auditors. 

Some  state  auditors  say  the  government  is  short-changing  itself,  and  by 
extension  the  nation's  taxpayers. 

California  officials  say  their  auditors  typically  recover  three  times  as 
much  money  from  underpayments  as  they  spend  on  auditing. 

Dennis  R.  Roller,  a state  auditor  in  North  Dakota,  said  the  Interior 
Department  occasionally  misses  even  the  most  obvious  lapses  in  payments. 

Mr.  Roller  said  the  Interior  Department  had  not  noticed  that  a bankrupt 
company  in  North  Dakota  had  stopped  paying  royalties,  even  though  it  was 
still  producing  oil  and  gas,  until  North  Dakota  officials  alerted 


Washington  in  December. 
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Tribes  win  federal  grant  to  study  renewable  energy  options 
Debra  Gruszecki 
The  Desert  Sun 
March  1,  2006 

The  Southwest  Tribal  Energy  Consortium,  led  by  the  Morongo  Band  of 
Mission  Indians  of  Cabazon,  has  landed  a $199,267  federal  grant  to  harness 
the  wind,  sun  and  a "hybrid"  for  renewable  energy  options. 

The  grant  was  announced  Tuesday  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  The 
consortium's  project  will  focus  on  use  of  wind,  solar  and  wind/gas  hybrid 
systems  to  study  the  feasibility  of  developing  a regional  model  that  could 
be  used  on  other  reservations. 

Six  tribes  from  California,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  participating  in 
the  consortium,  among  them:  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians,  Pauma 
Band  of  Mission  Indians,  San  Manuel  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Fort  Mojave 
Indian  Tribe  and  licarilla  Apache  Tribe. 

Together,  the  tribes  are  chipping  in  $165,510  as  their  commitment  to  the 
two-year  feasibility  study. 

"The  Department  of  Energy  is  committed  to  helping  our  Native  American 
neighbors  develop  clean,  affordable  energy  resources,"  Secretary  of  Energy 
Samuel  W.  Bodman  said.  "These  renewable  energy  projects  encourage  tribal 
self-sufficiency,  reduce  electricity  costs  on  tribal  lands  and  create 
jobs . " 

One  other  tribe  in  the  Inland  Empire  was  selected  for  a grant  - the 
Augustine  Band  of  Cahuilla  Mission  Indians. 

The  Augustine  Band  was  granted  $72,196  in  First  Steps  funds  to  develop 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency  on  tribal  lands  at  any  given  level 
of  economic  development.  The  tribe  has  committed  $25,000  to  this  project. 

"I  think  it's  great,"  said  Rick  Daniels,  executive  director  of  Coachella 
Valley  Economic  Partnership.  "Any  research  or  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources  only  adds  to  that  cluster  of  businesses  we're  trying  to 
attract  to  the  valley." 

"It'll  bring  in  other  people  - national  experts  - who  are  interested  in 
doing  advanced  research  and  application  of  this  state-of-the-art 
technology,"  Daniels  said.  "It  will  help  create  a critical  mass  of  people 
with  experience  in  solar,  wind  and  other  alternative  energy  sources. 

That's  exactly  what  we're  aiming  for,"  Daniels  said. 

Karen  Kupcha,  Augustine  tribal  administrator,  said  the  tribe  plans  to 
look  at  wind  and  solar  energy  to  develop  and  put  in  place  conservation 
measures  and  alternative  energy  inf rastructure  on  its  reservation  in 
Coachella . 

Tribal  officials  with  the  consortium  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Desert  Sun. 
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Hoopa  tribe  gets  $103 , 000  for  river  hydropower  study 
by  Rebecca  S.  Bender 
March  4,  2006 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  is  getting  a $103,000  boost  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  to  study  the  feasibility  of  harnessing  water  power 
from  Trinity  River  tributaries  to  generate  electricity. 

"We're  looking  at  a number  of  small-scale  systems  to  decrease  our 
consumption  substantially  and  to  increase  our  independence,"  said  Curtis 
Miller,  environmental  planner  for  the  Hoopa  Tribal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  author  of  the  grant  application.  "We  get  a lot 
of  power  outages  up  here." 

In  addition  to  providing  electricity  to  the  reservation,  thus  reducing 
its  physical  and  economic  reliance  on  outside  sources,  excess  energy  could 
be  sold  back  to  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  he  said. 

The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe's  reservation  is  bisected  by  the  Trinity  River, 
into  which  many  smaller  creeks  and  streams  flow.  These  tributaries  are  the 
focus  of  the  proposed  hydropower  systems,  not  the  main  river,  as  was 
reported  in  a DOE  news  release. 

"We  are  not  channeling  water  from  the  Trinity,"  Miller  emphasized.  "We 
would  borrow  water  from  the  tributaries  - and  then  put  it  back." 

The  feasibility  study  will  assess  the  capability  of  a number  of  small, 
on-site  hydroelectric  systems.  It  will  also  identify  issues  related  to 
construction  and  ongoing  operations,  including  potential  impacts  on  stream 
flow,  natural  resources,  endangered  species  and  the  community. 

"Our  focus  is  on  making  sure  that  we  maintain  the  environment,  first  and 
foremost,"  Miller  said. 

The  tribe  will  contribute  nearly  $17,000,  much  of  it  in  in-kind  goods 
and  services,  bringing  the  total  funding  allocated  for  the  study  to  more 
than  $120,000. 

The  award  was  one  of  11  bestowed  on  Native  American  tribes  for  renewable 
energy  projects.  A total  of  $1.5  million  was  handed  out  for  wind,  water, 
solar,  biomass  and  hybrid  project  studies  and  implementation.  The  Hoopa 
Valley  Tribe  received  the  fifth  largest  award  nationally. 

Although  a DOE  news  release  announcing  the  award  was  widely  disseminated 
to  the  media  on  Tuesday,  Miller  said  on  Thursday  that  the  tribe  had  yet  to 
receive  any  notification  of  the  honor. 

"It's  curious;  we  haven't  even  heard  of  it,"  he  said.  "We'll  remain 
cautiously  happy  until  we  actually  see  something." 

Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Eureka  Reporter.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Gover  returns  to  Oklahoma 

Former  BIA  official  selected  for  state/tribal  disagreement 
Native  American  Times 
March  3,  2006 

A former  honcho  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  been  hired  by  the 
Osage  Nation  to  arbitrate  their  dispute  with  Oklahoma  officials  over  a 
tobacco  compact. 

Kevin  Gover,  a member  of  the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  a native  of 
Lawton,  served  as  the  head  of  the  BIA  from  1997  until  2000,  when  he  left 
for  private  practice.  While  in  office  he  was  involved  in  controversy  for 
overruling  staff  input  in  making  decisions  related  to  federal  recognition. 


In  late  2004  he  was  selected  as  a judge  for  the  Arizona-based  Tonto  Apache 
Tribe . 

The  Osages  say  emergency  rules  passed  by  the  state  to  limit  tribal 
tobacco  sales  should  have  been  first  put  up  to  arbitration.  A federal 
judge  recently  agreed. 

Each  side  gets  to  select  a mediator.  The  state  has  picked  retired 
federal  judge  Michael  Burrage,  the  same  man  they  chose  to  hear  a separate 
disagreement  between  the  state  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

Gover  and  Burrage  will  in  turn  select  a third  mediator. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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TVA  swaps  out  nearly  600  lakefront  acres  to  developer 

Maryville  Daily  Times 

by  Bill  Poovey 

The  Associated  Press 

March  1,  2006 

3ASPER  - The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  swapped  away  578  acres  of 
pristine  lakefront  Tuesday  to  a politically  connected  Chattanooga 
developer's  company  designated  as  the  lone  qualified  bidder  for  land  that 
some  American  Indian  groups  consider  sacred. 

John  "Thunder"  Thornton,  a University  of  Tennessee  trustee,  booster, 
political  contributor  and  Blount  County  native,  plans  to  build  a $450 
million  gated  community  with  up  to  1,100  luxury  homes,  a golf  course  and 
boat  slips  on  Nickajack  Lake. 

Fie  is  turning  over  to  TVA  three  other  nearby  parcels  - 615-acre  Little 
Cedar  Mountain,  a 260-acre  farm  and  220-acre  Burns  Island. 

About  a half-dozen  American  Indians  who  consider  the  land  Thornton  is 
getting  sacred  and  historic  protested  at  the  auction,  which  was  held  on 
the  property  about  30  miles  west  of  Chattanooga. 

Banners  stretched  between  trees  read,  "Eminent  domain.  Stolen  land.  End 
TVA  land  theft  for  profits"  and  "TVA  - stop  the  land  rape!  TVA  duty  - 
protect  the  land." 

"I  understand  their  viewpoint,"  said  Thornton,  who  attended  the  auction. 
"I  am  a conservationist.  ...  I want  to  develop  property  in  the  right  way." 

Corky  Allen  of  Chattanooga,  president  of  the  Intratribal  Sacred  Land 
Trust,  said  TVA  failed  to  properly  include  American  Indian  heritage  groups 
in  the  decision-making.  He  said  Indians  are  considering  a lawsuit  to  stop 
the  development. 

Spencer  Boardman,  TVA's  manager  for  watershed  operations  and  special 
projects,  said  the  utility  "consulted  with  the  Native  Americans  and 
fulfilled  all  our  obligations." 

Tom  Kunesh  of  the  Sacred  Little  Cedar  Mountain  Defense  Coalition  has 
said  there  are  "significant  Native  American  remains"  on  the  land. 

Thornton  said  he  has  been  focused  on  protecting  Indian  artifacts  and  the 
environment.  An  archaeological  study  that  he  funded  showed  the  island  he 
swapped  to  TVA  to  be  much  more  historically  valuable  than  the  578-acre 
tract . 

The  Tennessee  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Tennessee  River  Gorge  Trust 
supported  the  swap,  due  partly  to  the  2-for-l  acreage  return  for  TVA.  Gov. 
Phil  Bredesen  urged  TVA  to  approve  the  swap  in  a May  2005  letter,  months 
after  his  campaign  account  received  $2,500  from  Thornton. 

Thornton,  whose  $1  million  donation  to  University  of  Tennessee  athletic 
programs  won  him  the  opportunity  to  run  into  Neyland  Stadium  with  the 
football  team  one  game  day,  said  construction  would  begin  shortly  after 


the  transaction  closes  in  120  days  and  will  create  about  150  permanent 
jobs . 

Lots  will  sell  for  between  $60,000  and  several  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
he  said. 

Marion  County  school  superintendent  Fred  Taylor  supported  the  deal. 

"It  basically  doubles  the  property  value  of  the  county,"  Taylor  said, 
and  could  mean  as  much  as  an  additional  $4  million  annually  for  schools. 
"That  doesn't  include  the  sales  tax,"  he  said. 

To  close  the  deal,  Thornton's  Nickajack  Shores  LLC  development  group 
must  pay  TVA  $7.2  million  to  cover  fair  market  value,  mitigation  fees  and 
the  federal  utility's  administrative  costs. 

TVA  officials  said  the  only  other  potential  bidder  for  the  property  did 
not  meet  requirements . 

TVA,  which  supplies  electricity  to  8.5  million  residential  customers  in 
Tennessee  and  parts  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  owns  more  than  200,000  acres  of  shoreline  along  the 
Tennessee  River  system  - much  of  it  acquired  using  eminent  domain  powers. 

John  E.  Webb  of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  whose  father  was  forced  to  sell  his 
110-acre  Tennessee  River  farm  for  the  building  of  Nickajack  Lake,  declined 
comment  about  the  auction,  saying  it  wouldn't  do  any  good. 

"With  the  simple  stroke  of  a pen,  my  father's  farm  was  gone,  completely 
against  his  will,"  Webb  said  in  an  October  letter  to  TVA  opposing  the  land 
swap. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indians'  removal  from  area  is  focus  of  history  series 
By  Chris  Meehan 

cmeehan(a)kalamazoogazette . com  388-8412 
February  27,  2006 

Imagine  being  hunted  down,  captured  and  forced  to  join  a group  of  people 
being  led  on  foot  from  the  woods  of  southwestern  Michigan  to  the  prairie 
lands  of  Iowa  or  Kansas. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  late  1830s  to  scores  of  Potawatomi 
Indians  who  had  been  living  for  hundreds  of  years  in  what  is  now  the 
Kalamazoo  area,  says  Tom  Dietz,  president  of  the  Kalamazoo  County 
Historical  Society. 

"The  U.S.  Army  sent  out  units  to  track  down  individuals  who  were  hiding 
out  in  swamps  and  forests,"  said  Dietz. 

Dietz  will  discuss  the  removal  of  the  Potawatomi  from  southwestern 
Michigan  starting  at  7 p.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  Portage  District  Library. 

His  presentation  will  be  part  of  the  local  historical  society's  monthly 
series  of  programs. 

The  decision  to  address  the  governmental  policy  of  removal  arose  out  of 
the  recent  controversy  surrounding  a sculpture  in  Kalamazoo's  Bronson  Park 
that  depicts  an  American  Indian  kneeling  before  a white  settler. 

Several  residents  of  American  Indian  heritage  called  on  Kalamazoo  city 
officials  late  last  year  to  remove  the  statue,  which  is  part  of  the 
Iannelli  Fountain  in  the  downtown  park.  One  woman  called  the  statue  "a 
monument  to  the  injustice  and  humiliation"  of  Kalamazoo's  earliest 
settlers . 

As  officials  study  the  issue,  questions  have  come  up  about  the  forced 
removal  of  area  Indians,  Dietz  said. 

A common  misunderstanding,  he  said,  is  that  the  Indians  were  rounded  up 


in  one  group  in  1840  and  sent  by  train  to  land  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Trains  didn't  start  running  in  Kalamazoo  until  the  mid-1840s, 
meaning  they  had  to  walk  west  under  Army  guard,  said  Dietz,  curator  of 
research  for  the  Kalamazoo  Valley  Museum. 

The  removal  of  Indians  from  this  area  stemmed  from  a policy  instituted 
by  President  Andrew  lackson,  who  wanted  to  clear  land  for  white  settlers. 
Many  of  the  Indians  left  the  area,  joining  tribes  elsewhere,  or  - as  is 
the  case  with  Gun  Lake  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  - found  shelter  under 
the  auspices  of  a Christian  missionary.  In  the  case  of  the  Gun  Lake  tribe, 
they  moved  to  a mission  in  Bradley,  near  where  the  group  hopes  to  build  a 
casino. 

"Of  all  of  the  removals,  about  2,000  actually  were  removed  from 
Michigan,"  Dietz  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  MLive.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Capitol  honors  slain  American  Indian 
1884  lynching  of  boy  called  an  injustice 
By  RACHEL  LA  CORTE 
The  Associated  Press 
March  2,  2006 

Beating  drums  and  deep  resonant  chants  calling  for  unity  and  healing 
echoed  in  Washington  state's  Capitol  on  Wednesday  in  remembrance  of  a 14- 
year-old  American  Indian  boy  lynched  120  years  ago  just  across  the  border 
in  Canada  by  a Washington  Territory  mob. 

The  healing  circle  in  the  rotunda  followed  the  presentation  of  a 
resolution  on  the  state  Senate  floor  to  one  of  several  grand  chiefs  of  the 
Sto:lo  Nation,  the  Canadian  tribe  of  the  slain  boy,  Louie  Sam. 

"Through  this  resolution,  the  Senate  joins  its  peers  in  the  government 
of  British  Columbia,  acknowledging  the  unfortunate  historical  injustice  to 
Louie  Sam  and  the  proud  Sto:lo  people,"  Lt.  Gov.  Brad  Owen  said  before 
handing  the  resolution  to  Grand  Chief  Clarence  Pennier.  "It  is  meant  to 
further  ensure  that  such  a tragedy  will  never  be  forgotten,  nor  repeated." 

Pennier,  who  received  a standing  ovation,  thanked  the  senators  for  the 
resolution,  which  was  passed  Monday  night.  The  House  passed  a similar 
resolution  later  Wednesday  afternoon. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Sto:lo  ...  I want  to  lift  up  my  hands  to  you  and  thank 
you,"  said  Pennier,  wearing  a tribal  blanket  and  a woven  cedar  headpiece 
with  mountain  goat  woven  braids. 

The  resolution  is  not  a formal  apology  from  Washington  state,  which  did 
not  become  a state  for  another  five  years,  in  1889. 

Following  the  resolution,  members  of  the  Sto:lo  (STAH-lo)  Nation,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Quileute  and  Makah  tribes  from  Washington  state, 
joined  in  the  healing  circle  in  the  rotunda. 

Sto:lo  Grand  Chief  Doug  Kelly's  voice  boomed  off  the  marble  walls  as  he 
called  for  unity  and  honored  the  work  that  was  done  by  the  Legislature. 

"Things  happen  when  they  are  meant  to  happen,"  he  said  after  the 
ceremony.  "What  we  had  a chance  to  do  here  is  to  express  a bit  of 
celebration,  express  prayers,  honor  songs  and  welcome  songs  to  one 
another. " 

Sam  had  been  accused  of  killing  a shopkeeper  in  Nooksack,  in  what  is  now 
Whatcom  County.  More  than  a century  later,  Owen  and  others  said  there  was 
convincing  evidence  the  boy  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  killing  and  was 
framed . 

Owen  said  he  first  learned  about  Sam  in  September,  while  attending  a 


Government  House  reception  in  Victoria , British  Columbia.  Owen's 
counterpart,  British  Columbia  Lt.  Gov.  Iona  Campagnolo,  recounted  the 
lynching  in  a speech. 

Owen's  staff  enlisted  two  historians,  one  of  them  Keith  Thor  Carlson 
from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  to  help  with  wording  the  legislative 
resolution . 

Carlson,  a former  historian  for  the  Sto:lo  Nation,  has  researched  the 
Sam  case  for  more  than  a decade  and  is  writing  a book  about  it.  Using 
government  archives,  Carlson  has  reconstructed  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  lynching  and  the  futile  efforts  by  British  Columbia  to  bring  the  mob 
leaders  to  justice. 

Sam  lived  just  north  of  the  U.S. -Canadian  border  in  a small  Sto:lo 
community  near  what  is  now  the  border  town  of  Sumas,  Wash.  He  had  been 
offered  a job  south  of  the  border,  but  when  he  got  there  he  found  there 
wasn't  any  work,  Carlson  said. 

The  night  Sam  headed  back  home,  storekeeper  Dames  Bell  was  killed  and 
his  store  set  afire.  Sam  was  accused  by  two  local  men. 

Sto:lo  leaders  turned  the  boy  over  to  provincial  police,  believing  he 
would  be  treated  fairly.  But  between  65  and  120  vigilantes  seized  Sam  at 
the  homestead  where  he  was  being  held  by  a deputized  British  Columbia 
constable.  His  body  was  found  later,  hanging  from  a tree  just  north  of  the 
border. 

Carlson  said  the  lynching  nearly  sparked  a cross-border  race  war,  with 
some  members  of  the  tribe  arguing  that  120  Americans  should  be  killed,  or 
that  one  American  should  be  kidnapped  and  lynched  from  the  same  tree  Sam 
was . 

To  keep  the  peace,  the  B.C.  government  sent  two  undercover  officers 
south,  posing  as  laborers.  They  returned  with  statements  from  witnesses 
that  implicated  two  Washington  men,  including  the  man  who  recruited  Sam 
for  the  nonexistent  job  and  later  took  over  Bell's  business.  The  other  man 
married  Bell's  widow. 

Carlson's  research  was  made  into  a documentary,  "The  Lynching  of  Louie 
Sam . " 

Dalton  Silver,  Chief  of  the  Sema:th  (SEA-muth)  First  Nation  and  a 
relative  of  Sam's,  said  he  was  searching  through  old  letters  and  came  upon 
stories  about  Sam's  death.  He  learned  more  about  the  story  from  his  uncle 
who  had  heard  the  tale  passed  down  from  his  ancestors. 

"It's  an  honor  to  be  here,"  he  said.  "It's  a recognition  that's  a long 
time  coming." 
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Bill  revising  Native  shareholder  rules  OK'd 
By  SAM  BISHOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 
March  1,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  House  passed  legislation  Tuesday  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  Doyon  Ltd.  and  other  Alaska  Native  corporations  to  enroll  new 
shareholders . 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  last  year.  It  was  introduced  by  Sen.  Lisa 
Murkowski,  R-Alaska.  The  bill  now  goes  to  President  Bush  for  his  signature. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  Tuesday  on  a voice  vote,  meaning  the  positions 
of  individual  representatives  weren't  tallied. 

Rep.  Don  Young,  R-Alaska,  had  introduced  similar  legislation,  but  it  was 
Murkowski's  bill  that  passed. 

The  bill  will  revise  the  way  in  which  Alaska  Native  corporations  can 


issue  new  stock  to  descendants  of  original  stockholders.  The  corporations 
were  formed  in  1971  to  accept  land  and  money  from  Congress  as  settlement 
of  aboriginal  land  claims. 

Corporations,  at  present,  can  only  issue  new  stock  to  people  born  since 
1971  if  a majority  of  all  shareholders  approve  at  a meeting. 

Since  many  shareholders  are  unable  to  travel  from  villages  to  the  annual 
meetings  in  regional  towns  or  cities,  getting  a approval  to  issue  stock 
from  a majority  of  all  shareholders  has  been  difficult,  Murkowski  said. 

The  bill  on  its  way  to  the  president  changes  the  law  so  new  stock  can  be 
issued  if  approved  by  a majority  of  votes  cast  at  a general  membership 
meeting. 

Shareholders  who  don't  attend  meetings  could  still  be  represented  if 
they  give  their  proxies  to  people  who  do  attend. 

Doyon,  the  14, 000-member  regional  Native  corporation  based  in  Fairbanks, 
had  hoped  to  put  such  a question  before  shareholders  at  the  annual  meeting 
this  month,  but  Congress  didn't  act  soon  enough.  The  question  could  be 
considered  at  next  year's  meeting. 

Doyon  shareholders  in  1992  agreed  to  give  stock  to  people  born  by  that 
year.  Officials  have  estimated  that  about  4,000  people  born  since  1992 
could  become  shareholders  if  the  offering  is  approved. 

Murkowski 's  proposal  has  been  opposed  by  some  shareholders  in  Alaska's 
13  regional  corporations.  They  have  said  they  don't  want  to  dilute  the 
value  of  their  corporations ' existing  stock. 

Washington,  D.C.,  reporter  Sam  Bishop  can  be  reached 
at  (202)  662-8721  or  sbishop@newsminer.com  . 
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Fisheries  Service  broadens  study  on  Makah  request  to  resume  whaling 
by  DIM  CASEY 
March  3,  2006 

SEATTLE  - The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  will  broaden  its  study  of 
the  Makah  request  to  resume  whaling  by  including  the  tribe's  proposed 
whale  quotas  under  the  Whaling  Convention  Act. 

The  1949  law  makes  the  United  States  a member  of  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling. 

Since  late  last  year,  the  fisheries  service  has  been  writing  an 
environmental  impact  statement  on  the  Makah 's  petition  for  a waiver  from 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act. 

To  that  end,  the  fisheries  service  held  scoping  meetings  last  October  in 
Neah  Bay,  Port  Angeles,  Seattle  and  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Some  participants  at  those  meetings  said  the  tribe  must  satisfy  the  dual 
requirements  of  the  marine  mammal  act  and  the  whaling  law. 

"We  took  those  comments  to  heart,"  Donna  Darm,  assistant  regional 
administrator  for  the  fisheries  service,  said  Thursday. 

"It  makes  more  sense  to  analyze  them  together.  We  hope  it  makes  it 
easier  for  the  public  because  we  are  combining  all  the  things  we  need  to 
consider  into  one  environmental  impact  statement." 

"It's  a step  in  the  direction  of  what  emerged  in  the  scoping  meetings," 
said  Makah  Tribal  Councilman  Micah  McCarty. 

"All  of  these  actions  are  related.  The  logic  on  the  Makah  side  is  that 
this  would  be  a logical  step  to  include  it  in  the  environmental  impact 
statement . " 

McCarty  said  it  also  would  "strengthen  the  study  against  scrutiny  by  the 


opposition . " 
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Tribal  Leaders,  Legislators,  Journalists,  Religious  Organizations 
Discuss  Media  Coverage  of  Native  Americans 
March  1,  2006 

Tribal  leaders,  members  of  Congress,  journalists,  scholars,  and  religious 
leaders  will  gather  in  Washington,  March  2 through  March  3,  for  the 
conference,  "Flear  Our  Story:  Communications  and  Contemporary  Native 
Americans."  Native  and  non-Native  leaders  will  discuss  the  contemporary 
situation  of  American  Indians  and  explore  ways  to  overcome  invisibility 
and  to  challenge  distorted  depictions  of  indigenous  people  in  the  United 
States . 

"The  focus  on  lobby  scandals  and  gambling  has  almost  drowned  out  all 
other  coverage  of  Native  Americans  in  the  United  States  today,"  explained 
Pat  Power,  director  of  the  Native  American  Program  at  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation,  the  Quaker  organization  that  is 
coordinating  the  conference.  "We  hope  this  event  will  provide  the 
journalists,  legislators,  and  others  who  attend  with  a first-hand  view  of 
the  reality  of  Native  American  life  today." 

Leaders  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI),  Native 
American  service  organizations,  and  journalists  from  Native  American  media 
will  share  facts,  stories,  and  successes  from  the  Native  American 
experience  with  political  leaders,  journalists,  and  leaders  of  faith-based 
organizations.  This  unique  event  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  talk  about 
the  collective  Native  American  experience  today  and  share  personal  and 
professional  stories. 

Montana  Governor  Brian  Schweitzer,  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (news,  bio,  voting 
record)  (Hawaii),  and  key  congressional  staffers  will  also  be 
participating. 

Faith-based  organizations,  among  others,  are  sponsoring  this  symposium 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  Native  Americans  to  give  their  diverse,  but 
strong  perspectives  on  the  media  and  on  controversial  subjects. 

The  day-and-a-half  symposium  has  attracted  national  attention.  Almost 
every  Native-owned  and  operated  print  and  broadcast  organization  has 
praised  and  publicized  the  event.  Among  the  speakers  are  a Native 
philosopher  and  thinker  of  the  first  rank  (John  Mohawk),  a Native 
journalist  who  is  editorial  page  editor  of  a mainstream  newspaper  (Mark 
Trahant)  and  the  only  Native  American  member  of  Congress  (Rep.  Tom  Cole 
(news,  bio,  voting  record)),  but  also  the  President  of  the  Center  for 
Media  and  Public  Affairs  known  for  its  content  analysis  studies  (Robert 
Lichter)  and  key  speakers  from  Capitol  Hill.  Full  program  and  details  at 
http : //www. fen 1 . org/nativeam/media_symp . htm 

http://www.usnewswire.com/ 
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A divisive  proposal 

Idea  to  split  Charles  Mix  County,  after  court  ruling  on  Indian  voting, 
smacks  of  racism 
February  28,  2006 

Divide  Charles  Mix  County?  Because  of  racism? 

No. 

There  might  be  good  reasons  to  look  around  our  state  and  consider 
reconfiguring  some  of  our  counties  - merging,  taking  a piece  of  one  and 
adding  it  to  another. 

But  racism  isn't  one  of  those  good  reasons. 

That  seems  the  basis,  though,  of  petitions  circulating  that  would  divide 
our  California-shaped  county  that  borders  Nebraska  and  the  Missouri  River. 

The  petitions  call  for  taking  11  northern  townships  - with  Platte  and 
Geddes  - and  creating  a new  county.  Hill  County.  The  southern  part  - with 
Lake  Andes,  Wagner  and  Marty,  headquarters  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  - 
would  remain  as  Charles  Mix  County. 

"Basically,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  (the  petition)  is  coming  out  of  a 
racist  response,"  said  Charon  Asetoyer,  executive  director  of  the  Native 
American  Women's  Health  Education  Resource  Center  in  Lake  Andes. 

It's  difficult  to  view  this  in  any  other  way. 

The  border  of  the  new  counties  would  coincide  with  where  Charles  Mix 
borders  the  Yankton  Sioux  Reservation.  And  the  petitions  come  only  a few 
months  after  U.S.  District  Dudge  Lawrence  Piersol  ruled  that  the  three 
county  commissioner  districts  are  unconstitutional  because  there's  too 
large  a deviation  in  population. 

In  other  words,  the  districts  effectively  keep  Native  Americans  out  of 
the  political  process. 

Charles  Mix  Commissioner  Keith  Mushitz  says  a division  has  been 
discussed  for  10  years.  This  simply  is  the  first  time  a petition  has  been 
circulated,  he  said. 

"We've  got  a diverse  county,"  Mushitz  said.  "It's  105  miles  from  the 
northwest  corner  to  the  southeast  corner.  There's  just  different  needs  at 
different  ends  of  the  county." 

Platte  Mayor  John  Stekly  agreed  there  are  differences. 

"Our  weather  here  is  different  and  our  ideology  is  different,  too,  from 
one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other." 

But  split  the  county?  Stekly  said  that's  a stretch. 

Good.  There  only  are  about  10,000  people  in  all  of  Charles  Mix  County, 
and  the  last  thing  we  need  now  in  South  Dakota  is  to  create  two  tiny 
counties.  We  need  to  be  looking  at  consolidating  our  resources,  not 
dividing  them. 

And  for  racism?  Perhaps  the  worst  reason. 

Charles  Mix  residents  understand  what  this  is  all  about,  even  if  people 
behind  the  petition  - who  want  to  remain  under  the  radar  - aren't 
forthcoming  publicly.  They  know  it's  racism,  and  that's  why  they  won't  be 
viewed  as  supporters. 

"All  kinds  of  people  have  said  they  would  sign  it,  but  no  one  will 
circulate  it,"  Platte  Enterprise  newspaper  editor  Ralph  Nachtigal  said  of 
the  petition. 

This  is  a foolish  endeavor  that  would  be  damaging  to  the  county  as  a 
whole  - and  especially  its  residents. 

Wouldn't  it  be  simpler  just  to  work  together? 
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RICHARD  BABB:  Fleecing  the  Indians  thrice 
Daily  Journal 
February  26,  2006 

Unlike  Democratic  scandals,  which  historically  are  straightforwardly 
lurid  matters.  Republican  turpitude  is  usually  of  such  giddying  complexity 
that  you  need  a program  to  tellthe  players.  Case  in  point:  former  high- 
rolling  lobbyist  lack  a/k/a.  Black  lack  or  Casino  lack  Abramoff. 

Abramoff,  a former  president  of  the  College  Republicans,  recently  got 
five  years  in  the  federal  slammer  for  fraud,  tax  evasion  and  bribery. 

Rising  to  power  with  the  1994  Republican  takeover  in  Congress,  Abramoff 
propelled  himself  to  the  rank  of  superlobbyist,  giving  lots  of  money  to 
members  of  Congress,  which  is  the  time-honored  American  way  of  scoring 
influence  in  centers  of  power.  But  Casino  lack  wasn't  just  giving  away 
money,  he  was  also  laundering  that  money  through  charities  to  fund  his 
operations . 

Abramoff  was  also  plucking  another  tax-free  entity:  Indian  tribes.  The 
tribes  were  doling  out  millions  to  Abramoff  in  return  for  influence  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Turns  out  that  Abramoff  was  scamming  the  Indians  - certainly 
not  an  American  first.  For  instance,  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  paid  Casino 
lack  $15  million,  which  was  promptly  diverted  to  fund  an  Orthodox  lewish 
boys  school  and  a sniper  workshop  for  Israeli  Defense  Forces.  The  scandal 
has  even  ensnared  former  Christian  Coalition  director  Ralph  Reed,  who  was 
lobbying  against  organized  gambling  in  Alabama  with  money  provided  by  the 
Mississippi  Choctaws  gambling  holdings. 

Long  tentacles 

The  prodigious  tentacles  of  Abramoff' s operation  are  more  convoluted 
than  the  leftover  entrails  from  a botched  pig  autopsy  performed  by  an 
inebriated  first-year  vet  student.  Some  pundits  are  saying  that  if  all  is 
uncovered  it  will  be  the  biggest  congressional  scandal  in  years. 

Since  most  of  the  recipients  of  Abramoff  money  are  Republican  and 
Republicans  now  hold  every  lever  of  power  in  the  federal  government,  I 
wouldn't  hold  my  breath  that  we  will  ever  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  scandal. 

And  from  the  "truth  is  absurd"  department,  ABC  news  reported  that  in  the 
weeks  leading  up  to  9-11,  employees  of  a small  Sun  Cruz  gambling  ship 
owned  by  Abramoff  witnessed  some  of  the  9-11  hijackers  enjoying  gambling 
excursions . 

One  of  the  tentacles  yet  to  be  uncovered  may  yet  involve  Indians,  but 
not  for  the  cause  of  gambling.  Cobell  vs.  Norton  is  a decade-old  lawsuit 

against  the  Department  of  Interior  in  which  the  plaintiffs  claim  that 

Indian  interests  have  been  swindled  out  of  perhaps  $150  billion  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  oil  and  gas  interests  who  lease  Indian  trust 
land . 

The  Dawes  Act,  passed  in  the  19th  century,  took  land  given  to  the 

Indians  and  charged  the  Department  of  Interior  with  managing  the  land  on 

behalf  of  tribes  and  individuals.  In  the  law  it  is  called  a fiduciary 
responsibility.  Turns  out  that  perhaps  the  Indians  haven't  been  getting 
full  value  from  the  oil  and  gas  interests  who  have  leased  the  land. 

Imagine  that. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit  have  attempted  to  get  at  the  books  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  verify  the  mismanagement  of  these  leases. 
However,  much  of  the  accounting  was  destroyed.  Imagine  that. 

So,  plaintiffs  are  attempting  to  get  an  audit  of  the  oil  and  gas 
companies  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much  money  was  involved.  The  Department 
of  Interior  has  been  fighting  this  audit  hammer  and  tongs  and  the  process 
provoked  Judge  Royce  Lambert  to  cite  various  officials  from  the  previous 
and  the  present  administration  for  contempt. 

Congress  to  rescue? 

The  only  solution  for  Interior  and  the  oil  and  gas  interests  is  for 
Congress  to  step  in  and  reach  a settlement.  This  action  would  terminate 


the  lawsuit  and  save  the  oil  and  gas  interests  from  an  independent  audit. 
The  audit  could  produce  evidence  of  massive  swindling.  Since  the  Indian 
tribes  are  already  suffering  a public  relations  problem  because  of  the 
Abramoff  scandal.  Congress  may  be  provided  with  enough  cover  to  give  a 
lowball  settlement  to  Indians. 

And  while  at  this  point  there  appears  to  be  no  direct  connection  between 
Casino  lack  and  the  enforcement  of  a settlement  by  Congress,  the  irony  is 
that  the  Indians  may  end  up  being  hoo-dooed  thrice  by  the  fallen  lobbyist. 
The  Indians  lose  their  money  to  lack.  They  don't  get  what  they  paid  for. 

And  the  resulting  publicity  of  the  Abramoff  scandal  may  allow  Congress  to 
stop  an  audit  of  oil  and  gas  companies  by  settling  a case  which  goes  back 
decades.  A triple  play. 

Speaking  of  triple  plays,  Thad,  Trent  and  Roger  have  all  been  the 
recipient  of  some  Abramoff  money,  but  that  may  not  be  as  important  as 
seeing  how  they  vote  on  whether  to  settle  this  lawsuit. 

Here's  why:  If  Congress  intervenes  and  passes  a lowball  settlement,  it 
will  be  proof  abundant  of  who  Congress  truly  represents:  the  swindler  (oil 
and  gas),  not  the  swindled  (Indians).  An  estimated  $150  billion  is  in  play. 
As  all  of  us  continue  to  pay  more  to  heat  our  homes  and  run  our  cars,  and 
as  energy  interests  enjoy  record  profits,  we  would  do  well  to  see  which 
side  our  Congress  favors. 

Richard  Babb  is  an  attorney  in  Ripley. 

He  may  be  reached  at  rjbabb56@yahoo.com 

Appeared  originally  in  the  Northeast  Mississippi  Daily  Journal. 

Copyright  c.  2004  djournal.com,  Tupelo,  Mississippi. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Cursing  gambling,  blessing  bars 
February  25,  2006 

Eight  Nebraska  meat-processing  plant  workers  shared  in  a $365  million 
Powerball  jackpot  last  weekend;  they'll  each  get  about  $15.5  million  after 
taxes.  And  North  Dakota  players  shared  in  some  big  prizes,  too,  including 
A $200,000  Powerball  win. 

There  was  joy  and  jubilation  on  the  prairies. 

I began  thinking  about  gambling  and  the  casino  issue  after  conversations 
with  friends  about  what  we  would  do  with  $15.5  million.  More  important,  we 
also  thought  there  was  a two-faced  view  about  charity  gambling  and  Indian 
gaming.  I wonder:  When  Powerball  winnings  make  headlines,  do  casual 
gamblers  who  buy  lottery  tickets  and/or  play  bar  bingo  see  these  games  as 
somehow  "less  gambling"  than  the  proposed  Turtle  Mountain  casino? 

Charitable  gambling  is  a way  to  help  people  in  our  communities  who  need 
assistance.  The  Turtle  Mountain  tribe  is  less  fortunate  than  other  tribes 
in  the  state,  including  my  own  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  New  Town, 

N.D.  The  main  reason,  of  course,  is  location. 

I am  lukewarm  about  a casino  in  Grand  Forks  because  I question  the 
demand  for  one  here.  But  I certainly  don't  question  Turtle  Mountain's  need 
to  help  its  community  and  understand  the  tribe's  need  to  open  a facility 
in  or  near  a bigger  market. 

The  tribe  was  dealt  short  in  this  case.  Location  and  access  are  the  keys 
to  making  profits  in  the  billions.  Take,  for  example,  the  Mashantucket 
Pequots  casino  in  Connecticut,  the  six  New  York  casinos  or  the  19 
California  resorts  located  near  big  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  Small  reservations  with  small  memberships  run  these,  but  the 
profits  are  in  the  billions. 

When  you  compare  profits.  Turtle  Mountain  is  a drop  of  dew  on  a flower 


compared  to  Mashantucket  Pequot  casinos'  Niagara  Falls. 

I also  have  my  own  "reservations"  about  casinos  and  our  Indian  nations 
that  have  turned  into  gambling  moguls.  Casinos  are  sprouting  too  fast 
nationwide.  There  must  be  a saturation  point.  When  will  there  be  too  many 
casinos,  and  when  will  we  become  a nation  of  gamblers? 

Still,  I question  the  rationale  of  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Turtle 
Mountain  casino. 

Is  it  a moral  issue  because  the  casino  could  bring  prostitution  and  mob 
behavior  to  our  city?  lust  across  the  river.  East  Grand  Forks  used  to  have 
48  bars  and  several  houses  of  "ill-repute,"  plus  gambling.  That's  a fact 
of  history. 

Things  changed,  of  course.  The  number  of  bars  dropped  dramatically, 
gambling  just  about  disappeared,  and  those  "houses"  no  longer  exist. 

Even  so,  bars,  saloons  and  taverns  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  alike 
haven't  lost  their  popularity.  Yet  somehow,  drinking  has  become  more 
"moral"  than  gambling. 

I think  about  the  alcohol  abuse  that  causes  so  many  car  accidents  and 
deaths,  as  well  as  the  fights  and  injuries  in  and  near  saloons.  Too  much 
booze  also  is  a cause  of  family  breakups  as  well  as  child  and  spouse  abuse 

So  it  seems  the  conflict  is  between  death  and  injury  as  a result  of 
alcohol  abuse  or  empty  pockets  as  a result  of  gambling.  It  is  profits  for 
the  bar  owners  versus  profits  for  the  casino  owners  in  this  case,  the 
humble  Turtle  Mountain  tribe. 

I am  lukewarm  about  casinos,  yes.  But  I question  the  perspective  of 
those  who  circulate  petitions  opposing  a Turtle  Mountain  casino  but  don't 
say  a word  about  the  lottery,  bingo  or  all  of  our  bars,  saloons  and 
taverns . 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Indigenous  Lands  Help  Protect  Amazon  Forests,  Study  Finds 
Scott  Norris 

for  National  Geographic  News 
February  28,  2006 

While  deforestation  in  the  Amazon  continues  at  a rapid  pace,  a recent 
study  sounds  a hopeful  note. 

Reserve  areas  established  for  Indian  peoples  in  Brazil  (map)  are  as 
effective  as  uninhabited  nature  parks  in  preventing  burning  and  clear- 
cutting,  the  study  finds. 

An  international  team  of  researchers  tested  a longstanding  assumption: 
that  land  in  uninhabited  parks  is  better  protected  than  that  in  reserves 
with  human  populations. 

The  scientists  used  satellite  data  taken  from  1997  to  2000  to  compare 
rates  of  fire  and  deforestation  inside  and  outside  the  boundaries  of 
different  reserve  types.  Only  protected  areas  larger  than  25,000  acres  (10 
100  hectares)  were  included  in  the  analysis. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  journal  Conservation  Biology,  the 
researchers  report  that  reserves  of  all  types  are  providing  significant 
Amazon  forest  protection,  but  tribal  lands  may  be  especially  important  to 
preventing  region-wide  deforestation. 

"Many  indigenous  groups  are  very  well  organized,  and  they  are  also 
willing  to  use  force  to  defend  their  lands,"  said  Daniel  Nepstad  of  the 


Woods  Hole  Research  Center  in  Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  who  led  the  study. 


In  the  Line  of  Fire 

The  study  confirms  new  thinking  about  conservation  priorities  in  the 
Amazon.  In  the  past,  efforts  have  focused  largely  on  protecting  isolated 
areas  with  little  human  presence. 

Nepstad  and  others  argue  that  while  establishing  parks  in  inaccessible 
regions  is  important,  that  alone  doesn't  slow  deforestation  where  it  most 
commonly  occurs:  along  the  forest's  retreating  edge. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  proximity  of  many  indigenous  lands  to  Brazil's 
advancing  agricultural  frontier  that  makes  them  so  important, 
conservationists  say. 

The  front  line  of  deforestation  in  the  Amazon  has  been  moving  into  the 
forest  from  the  south  and  east,  leaving  soybean  fields  and  pastureland  in 
its  wake. 

But  in  the  states  of  Para'  and  Mato  Grosso,  that  march  of  destruction 
has  been  halted  by  a vast  complex  of  indigenous  lands  occupied  by  the 
Kayapo  and  Xingu  peoples. 

The  protective  barrier  created  by  these  tribal  lands  is  enormous-two  and 
half  times  larger  than  the  country  of  Costa  Rica. 

Here,  study  findings  confirm  what  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  from 
satellite  maps. 

"Where  indigenous  land  in  the  Amazon  starts  is  where  the  frontier  stops, 
" said  Stephan  Schwartzman,  an  anthropologist  with  New  York-based 
nonprofit  Environmental  Defense  and  a co-author  of  the  study. 

The  study  did  not  examine  how  protected  areas  with  human  populations- 
including  indigenous  lands  and  national  forests-maintain  aspects  of 
environmental  health  other  than  standing  forest. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Amazon,  gold  mining,  selective  logging,  and  illegal 
hunting  have  caused  extensive  damage.  But  these  threats  are  less  severe  in 
many  indigenous  territories,  where  tribal  groups  guard  against  outside 
intrusions . 

"Logging  and  hunting  aren't  trivial,  but  I'd  far  rather  have  these  kinds 
of  impacts  than  have  lands  with  little  or  no  forest  at  all,"  said  William 
Laurance,  a staff  scientist  with  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research 
Institute  in  Manaus,  Brazil. 

"Despite  often  being  under  staggering  pressures,  the  indigenous  lands 
are  doing  a pretty  good  job  of  protecting  the  Amazon,"  Laurance  said. 

New  Alliances 

By  demonstrating  such  protection,  the  new  study  underscores  the  value  of 
strategic  alliances  among  conservationists,  indigenous  tribes,  and  other 
rural  land  users. 

Such  alliances  have  helped  tribes  like  the  Kayapo  gain  official 
recognition  of  reserve  areas  and  aided  them  in  enforcing  bans  on  forest 
clearing  and  other  illegal  activities. 

Study  co-author  Paul  Lefebvre,  a research  associate  at  the  Woods  Hole 
Research  Center,  says  a number  of  groups  share  a common  interest  in 
maintaining  the  forest. 

"There  are  some  who  still  argue  that  you  need  to  put  up  fences  and  keep 
people  out  to  protect  the  forest,"  Lefebvre  said. 

"What  we're  seeing  now  is  that  by  keeping  the  people  there,  you  can 
actually  enhance  protection." 

After  proceeding  at  a record  rate  from  2002  to  2004,  Amazon 
deforestation  slowed  a bit  in  2005. 

While  falling  prices  of  commodities  found  in  the  region  are  thought  to 
be  partly  responsible,  new  reserves  and  improved  enforcement  also  played  a 
role. 

Last  year  the  Brazilian  government  created  nearly  20,000  square  miles 
(51,800  square  kilometers)  of  new  sustainable-use  reserves  north  of  Kayapo 
lands . 

These  reserves  create  a formidable  new  barrier  to  frontier  expansion, 
and  alongside  other  reserves  they  form  a nearly  continuous  protected  zone 
over  90,000  square  miles  (233,000  square  kilometers). 

"The  alliance  between  conservation  and  indigenous  groups  has  now 


extended  to  'smallholder'  organizations/'  Nepstad  said,  referring  to 
groups  of  small-scale  farmers  and  forest  users  whose  advocacy  helped  lead 
to  the  new  protected  areas. 

"They  are,  in  one  respect , the  Amazon's  new  conservationists/'  Nepstad 
said . 

With  additional  new  reserves  planned  over  the  coming  years,  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon  forest  will  have  some  protected  status. 

"This  is  cause  for  optimism,"  Nepstad  said,  "but  reserves  will  not  be 
enough.  We  also  must  harness  market  pressures  on  large-scale  ranchers  and 
soybean  farmers  to  improve  their  environmental  performance. " 
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Handley  grilled  by  N.W.T.  native  leaders 
CBC  News 
March  3,  2006 

Northwest  Territories  Premier  Doe  Handley  received  a rough  reception  at 
the  regional  Assembly  of  First  Nations  meeting  in  N'Dilo,  N.W.T.,  on 
Thursday,  with  a number  of  chiefs  taking  shots  at  the  territorial 
government  and  its  priorities  in  dealing  with  aboriginal  people. 

Imperial  boss  feels  the  heat 

The  head  of  Imperial's  Mackenzie  Valley  Gas  Project,  Randy  Ottenbrite, 
told  N.W.T.  chiefs  the  proposed  $7-billion  pipeline  is  well  on  its  way  to 
become  a reality. 

But  Chief  Kenya  Norwegian  demanded  to  know  how  he  could  say  that  when 
the  company  has  yet  make  an  acceptable  offer  for  access  to  Dehcho  lands. 

"My  concern  is  you  are  moving  forward  and  not  respecting  us  as  the  Dene 
people  of  the  land,"  she  said. 

"Those  are  the  things  that  should  have  been  priorities  - making  sure  you 
have  access  to  people's  lands  before  you  spend  millions  of  dollars  on 
joint  review  panels  and  environmental  assessements . " 

Ottenbrite  refused  to  discuss  the  issue,  suggesting  Norwegian  raise  her 
concerns  at  the  Doint  Review  Panel  public  hearings. 

"My  sense  is  that  that  discussion  is  best  left  not  at  this  particular 
forum  but  thank  you  for  your  comments,"  he  said. 

Grand  Chief  of  the  Dene  Nation  Noeline  Villebrun  says  the  Dene  have  good 
reason  to  distrust  promises  of  fair  treatment 

"There  was  an  agreement  106  years  ago  that  we  would  share  the  land  and 
resources  and  Dene  people  have  lived  up  to  that  agreement  but  the 
government  and  Industry  has  not,"  she  said. 

Ottenbrite  told  the  Chiefs  that  several  access  agreements  have  been 
successfully  reached  in  other  regions  and  negotiations  with  the  Deh  Cho 
are  on-going. 

Handley  updated  the  regional  AFN  chiefs  on  the  status  of  agreements, 
such  as  resource  revenue  sharing  and  devolution.  But  a number  of  chiefs 
wanted  to  talk  about  other  issues. 

"Your  government  talks  about  resources  and  revenue  and  devolution  and  so 
forth,  but  I think  sometimes  your  government  forgets  whose  land  this 
really  is,"  said  Lidlii  Kue  Chief  Keyna  Norwegian. 

"Who  are  the  people  that  lived  here  before  the  territorial  government 
was  even  set  up?" 

Norwegian  also  accused  the  premier  of  undermining  Dehcho  efforst  to  cut 
a deal  with  Imperial  Oil  over  pipeline  benefits  and  access.  She  asked  3oe 
Handley  why  there  was  no  mention  of  the  need  for  agreements  with 


aboriginal  people  in  a "letter  of  comfort"  he  sent  to  the  Mackenzie  Gas 
Project  last  fall. 

The  letter  assured  Imperial  that  royalty  rates  and  taxes  are  not  likely 
to  increase  should  a devolution  agreement  be  reached  with  Ottawa. 

"Your  letter  didn't  help  us  at  all,  it  just  supported  them  and  it  kind 
of  gave  them  a feeling  that  there  was  no  need  for  or  urgency  to  really 
sign  or  negotiate  proper  access  and  benefits,"  she  said. 

But  Handley  says  the  letter  only  dealt  with  issues  controlled  by  the 
territorial  government,  and  access  agreements  are  privately  signed  between 
aboriginal  organizations  and  the  pipeline  proponent. 

The  Dehcho  people  have  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Imperial 
Oil  on  an  access  and  benefits  agreement  for  the  pipeline  project  (see 
sidebar) . 

Settle  land  claims,  chief  urges 

Dettah  Chief  Peter  Liske  of  the  Yellowknives  Dene  says  Handley's 
government  should  focus  on  settling  unresolved  land  claims. 

"If  we  resolve  the  Akaitcho  process,  I think  devolution  and  resource 
revenue  will  happen,"  he  says.  "And  if  he  concentrated  on  Dehcho,  he 
wouldn't  be  having  any  problems  with  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline." 

Handley  says  his  government  is  elected  by  all  people  in  the  territory, 
not  just  aboriginals. 

"We  are  very  much  a public  government  and  try  to  represent  everyone  and 
try  to  achieve  that  balance,"  said  Handley  in  response  to  the  criticism. 
"Sometimes  it's  very  difficult  to  achieve  it  but  it  is  a balance  that  we 
have  to  continue  to  deal  with  every  day." 

Handley  says  he  will  sit  down  with  leaders  to  further  discuss  their 
concerns  sometime  Friday. 
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Community  gets  cultural  funding 

By  Cheryl  Petten,  Birchbark  Writer,  Wikwemikong 

January  2006 

Members  of  cultural  organizations  on  Wikwemikong  Unceded  Indian  Reserve 
will  be  able  to  spend  less  time  trying  to  raise  funds  and  more  time 
planning  and  holding  events  in  2006,  thanks  to  funding  from  Canadian 
Heritage . 

The  money-a  maximum  of  $500,000  according  to  the  press  release  from 
Canadian  Heritage-comes  along  with  the  community's  designation  as  one  of 
five  Cultural  Capitals  of  Canada  for  2006  and  is  to  be  used  to  fund 
cultural  and  artistic  activities. 

Doris  Peltier  is  program  manager  of  the  Wikwemikong  Heritage 
Organization  (WHO),  the  organization  that  submitted  the  winning 
application  to  Canadian  Heritage.  Peltier  stressed  that  putting  together 
the  application  was  a team  effort,  with  a number  of  community 
organizations  contributing.  That  same  team  effort  will  be  present 
throughout  the  year  as  each  of  funded  activities  takes  place. 

Some  of  the  funding  will  be  spent  on  the  community's  annual  cultural 
festival,  which  celebrates  its  46th  anniversary  in  2006.  The  festival, 
scheduled  to  be  held  Aug.  5 to  7,  will  not  only  provide  a showcase  for  the 
songs,  dances,  arts  and  culture  of  the  Anishnabe  people,  but  will  also 
feature  exhibitions  of  Inuit  culture. 

"We'll  be  doing  Inuit  dance  and  drum  demonstrations  and  will  also  be 
providing  Inuit  traditional  games  as  workshops  to  the  youth  of  the 
community. " 

Organizers  of  the  festival  try  to  feature  different  cultures  in  the 


event  each  year,  Peltier  said.  "I  think  it  helps  provide  not  only  the 
visitors  to  the  community,  but  our  community  members,  with  the  option  to 
see  different  cultures  that  might  not  be  accessible  to  get  to." 

A seven-week  cultural  awareness  conference  is  also  planned,  scheduled  to 
run  from  Dune  21  to  Aug.  4.  There  will  be  a different  theme  for  each  week 
of  the  conference,  based  on  the  Seven  Grandfather  Teachings-love,  respect, 
humility,  bravery,  honesty,  truth  and  wisdom. 

"We'll  start  off  with  lodge  building,  and  hopefully  once  the  lodge  is 
completely  covered,  that's  where  we  will  conduct  most  of  our  workshops," 
Peltier  said.  "The  Seven  Grandfather  Teachings  workshops  will  be  done 
within  that  teaching  lodge,  as  well  as  talking  about  the  seven  clans-the 
origins  of  the  clans,  the  different  clans-so  that  people  can  come  in  and 
begin  to  understand  what  their  clan  is  and  what  their  responsibilities 
are . " 

The  conference  will  also  teach  participants  about  moccasin  making, 
traditional  dance,  traditional  arts,  harvesting  of  wild  plants  and 
traditional  cooking. 

The  Wikwemikong  Agricultural  Society  will  be  hosting  a rodeo  as  a way  of 
recognizing  the  important  role  agriculture  played  in  the  history  of  the 
community,  Peltier  said.  In  addition  to  the  rodeo  events  themselves,  there 
will  also  be  opportunities  for  people  to  learn  more  about  that 
agricultural  tradition. 

"They  will  be  having  information  booths  set  up  and  talking  about  4-H  and 
how  we  want  to  bring  that  back  to  the  community,  and  things  like  that." 

Wikwemikong  artists  will  also  take  part  in  commemorating  the  Cultural 
Capital  of  Canada  designation  by  hosting  an  art  show. 

Currently  these  are  the  only  events  in  the  works,  but  Peltier  is  hopeful 
the  funding  from  Canadian  Heritage  will  allow  the  community  to  organize 
even  more  cultural  and  artistic  events  throughout  2006.  To  keep  track  of 
any  new  events  or  activities  added  to  the  schedule,  she  advises  people  to 
check  in  periodically  on  the  WHO  Web  site  at  www.wikwemikongheritage.org. 

The  other  cultural  capitals  of  Canada  for  2006  include  Saskatoon,  which 
will  receive  up  to  $2  million,  St.  lohn's,  which  will  receive  up  to  $750, 
000  in  funding,  and  Saint-loseph-de  Beauce,  Que.  and  the  District  of  West 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  which  will  each  receive  a maximum  contribution  of  $500, 
000.  The  2006  cultural  capitals  of  Canada  were  selected  by  an  advisory 
committee  comprised  of  representatives  of  the  2005  cultural  capitals  of 
Canada-  Algonquins  of  Pikwakanagan,  Ont.,  Toronto,  Victoria,  Annapolis 
Royal,  N.S.  and  Saint-lean-Port-loli,  Que. 
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Spiritual  leaders  seek  peace  center 
by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
February  24,  2006 

OTTAWA  - According  to  writers  on  architecture,  Douglas  Cardinal's  mentors 
are  giants  in  the  field  like  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  and  Antonio  Gaudi.  But 
Cardinal  himself  said  his  guides  are  elders  like  Ermineskin  Band  Cree 
Chief  Robert  Smallboy  and,  now,  William  Commanda. 

"He's  a teacher  to  me,"  Cardinal  said  of  Commanda,  92,  widely  known  as 
the  "grandfather  of  the  Algonquins." 

The  partnership  between  the  world-famous  architect  and  Commanda,  keeper 
of  three  wampum  belts,  is  taking  concrete  form  in  plans  for  an  indigenous 
center  on  Victoria  Island,  unceded  Algonquin  land  in  the  river  that  flows 
through  Ottawa.  Cardinal  has  drafted  plans  for  the  center,  which  has 


support  from  the  National  Capital  Commission  but  is  still  up  in  the  air 
because  of  the  Canadian  government's  recent  change. 

The  center  is  Commanda ' s vision  for  an  inclusive  meeting  place  for 
indigenous  people  that  would  advance  harmony  with  all  races.  In  an 
invitation  to  a gathering  of  nations  pipe  ceremony  on  the  site  last  year, 
he  wrote:  "My  people  have  been  crushed  for  a long  time  and  sometimes  it 
seems  like  we  beg  for  crumbs  and  acknowledgement  at  a table  where  the 
world  seeks  its  place.  We  see  churches,  cathedrals,  synagogues,  temples 
and  mosques  reflecting  the  great  diversity  of  cultures  here,  but  there  is 
still  no  place  where  indigenous  peoples  can  gather  together  in  the  spirit 
of  unity  that  used  to  mark  our  heritage." 

The  proposed  site  on  the  eastern  part  of  Victoria  Island  overlooks  what 
used  to  be  the  Great  Kettle,  a giant  whirlpool  generated  by  the  Chaudiere 
Rapids  before  the  river  was  dammed.  "It  was  the  power  center,"  said 
Cardinal,  "the  place  where  all  the  Algonquin  chiefs  would  meet  and  plan 
their  future." 

Cardinal  said  the  Algonquins  never  signed  away  the  land  on  which  Ottawa 
is  built,  and  as  a matter  of  addressing  their  land  claims  they  want  to 
preserve  their  legacy  on  Victoria  Island.  He  has  designed  a layout  on  the 
eastern  point  featuring  Commanda' s vision  of  an  international  peace  center. 

Commanda  pressed  the  plans  last  year  in  a personal  address  to  former 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin,  but  he  recently  complained  that 
progress  has  been  slow  and  that  the  government  itself  seems  unsure  about 
which  department  should  be  responding  to  him. 

Nonetheless,  the  vision  is  gaining  attention  as  Commanda,  Cardinal  and 
other  aboriginal  leaders  embrace  and  promote  the  concept.  "Douglas  has  the 
ability  to  cultivate  support  from  leading  Canadian  business  people, 
academics  and  progressive  government  leaders,"  said  Larry  McDermott,  an 
Algonquin  who  is  also  active  in  national  municipal  affairs  as  the  mayor  of 
Lanark  Highlands.  McDermott  sees  the  development  of  the  indigenous  center 
as  a fitting  symbol  of  aboriginal  perseverance . 
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Conservatives  off  to  poor  start  on  Aboriginal  policy 
Editorial  by  Dames  Wastasecoot 
March  1,  2006 

The  conservatives  had  an  opportunity  during  the  election  campaign  to 
demonstrate  to  Aboriginal  peoples  and  their  leaders  that,  under  a Harper 
government,  the  issues  of  most  concern  to  them  would  be  dealt  with 
respectfully  and  with  an  even  hand  across  all  the  various  groups  and 
categories  of  "peoples"  that  make  up  a crowded  and  admittedly  difficult 
portfolio.  But  they  blew  the  chance  and,  instead  of  getting  off  to  a good 
start  as  the  new  minority  government,  they  have  acted  in  a manner  that 
raises  questions  about  their  honesty  and  their  true  motives  behind  their 
commitments  to  Aboriginal  peoples. 

The  AFN  is  the  official  political  umbrella  of  First  Nation  leaders,  the 
Chiefs.  The  AFN  National  Chief  is  elected  by  the  Chiefs  of  the 
approximately  630  First  Nations  across  Canada.  (For  years,  various  leaders, 
Fontaine  included,  have  paid  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  a wider  mandate  by 
including  First  Nations  citizens  in  the  vote,  but  like  a lot  of  things 
that  are  left  to  the  leaders  circle  alone,  the  promise  is  quickly 
forgotten  after  the  election  of  the  National  Chief..)  Over  the  years,  the 
exclusion  (perceived  or  real,  it  doesn't  matter)  of  off  -reserve  Indians, 
women  and  Indians  who  have  lost  their  status  for  various  reasons,  from  the 
AFN  political  process,  has  led  to  the  emergence  of  Aboriginal 


organizations  who  have  laid  claim  to  represent  or  advocate  on  behalf  of 
these  groups.  As  a result,  the  stage  is  now  crowded  with  players  who  all 
say  they  represent  "Aboriginal  peoples"  of  some  form  or  other  and  there 
isn't  always  agreement  about  who  represents  who.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  AFN  and  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples  (CAP) . The  AFN 
says  "Indians"  have  portability  of  their  treaty  and  Aboriginal  rights  and 
remain  citizens  of  their  nations  when  they  move  off  the  reserve.  Off 
reserve  are  therefore  included  in  the  AFN  umbrella.  CAP  says  they 
represent  off-reserve  because  the  AFN  and  its  affiliates  across  the 
country  have  largely  "forgotten"  them.  CAP  also  represents  the  cause  of 
non-status  Indians  and  Me'tis.  However,  CAP  does  not  purport  to  speak  for 
on-reserve  Indians. 

During  the  campaign,  both  the  CAP  and  AFN  leaders  sent  letters  to  the 
party  leaders  making  legitimate  inquiries  on  where  the  parties  stood  on 
various  issues.  The  party  leaders  responded  to  both  organizations.  Who 
knows  what  really  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  but  CAP,  based  on  the 
Conservative  reply,  straight  away  endorsed  Stephen  Harper  as  the  man  who 
could  best  deliver  the  goods  their  constituents  need  to  improve  their  lot 
in  Canada.  Fontaine  chose  to  remain  neutral  but  is  perceived  to  have  close 
Liberal  ties.  He  was  not  pleased,  to  say  the  least,  with  the  reply  from 
the  Conservatives.  Not  only  was  Harper  all  but  saying  no  to  the  $5.1 
billion  Kelowna  deal  hammered  out  with  First  Ministers  under  the  Liberals, 
but  he  was  giving  only  qualified  support  to  the  Residential  School 

Settlement  struck  by  the  AFN  and  the  Martin  government  over  the  past  year. 

And  then  to  rub  salt  in  the  wound  caused  by  these  setbacks,  the 
Conservatives,  no  doubt  emboldened  by  their  growing  strength  in  the  polls, 
wanted  to  signal  Fontaine  - and  Indian  people  - their  true  standing  in 

the  new  regime  in  Ottawa,  should  Harper  win  a now  much  anticipated 

majority  government.  They  decided  that  Fontaine  should  receive  only  a 
general,  summary  statement  of  their  plans  for  Indians  and  Aboriginal 
peoples.  As  a result,  the  letter  sent  to  Fontaine  was  all  of  two  pages  in 
length.  If  Fontaine  really  wanted  to  know  what  the  Conservatives  had  in 
store  for  First  Nations  and  on-reserve  Indians,  let  him  read  it  in  the 
more  detailed,  substantive  reply  sent  to  their  rival,  CAP.  That  letter  was 
eight  pages  in  length.  It  was  in  the  CAP  letter  that  Mr.  Harper  spelled 
out  how  he  would  deal  with  Indians  on  reserve,  a constituency  that  CAP 
does  not  even  claim  to  represent.  In  great  detail  and  jumping  from  one  " 
Aboriginal"  group  to  another,  Mr.  Harper's  letter  to  CAP  weaves  a 
complicated,  and  at  times  confusing  plot  of  give  and  take  on  Aboriginal 
policy.  In  it.  Harper  raises  issues  of  direct  relevance  to  on  reserve 
Indians 

that  he  doesn't  mention  in  the  letter  to  the  AFN.  These  include  Housing, 
Education,  governance  codes,  etc.  The  Education  section  contains  bulleted 
paragraphs  dealing  with,  among  other  things,  minimum  standards,  funding, 
and  how  to  combat  drop  out  rates.  The  First  Nations  Governance  Act  is 
revived  with  the  statement  that  "we  strongly  support  this  bill." 

The  political  nuances  of  Aboriginal  representation  in  Ottawa  are  not 
lost  on  whoever  drafted  the  letter.  The  author  knew  exactly  what  he  was 
doing,  the  effect  was  calculated,  and  its  aim  was  at  the  heart  of  the  AFN. 
Why  else  bring  up  the  incendiary  First  Nations  Governance  legislation, 
which  only  applies  to  on-reserve  Indians  and  their  governments,  in  the  CAP 
letter?  Why  exploit  the  differences  between  the  Aboriginal  organizations 
as  a pedestal  for  announcing  what  the  Conservatives  say  is  an  opportunity 
to  fix  age-old  problems  in  Aboriginal  policy? 

Chief  Fontaine,  for  his  part,  was  not  about  to  be  jack  booted  without  a 
fight.  He  demanded  and  got  a meeting  with  the  now  Minister  of  Indian 
Affairs,  on  the  evening  of  Ian.  18th  in  which  he  pressed  Mr.  Prentice  for 
clarification  on  Kelowna,  the  Governance  Act  and  the  Residential  School 
Settlement.  Mr.  Prentice  apparently  agreed  to  implement  the  Residential 
School  Settlement  package  as  is,  expressed  support  of  the  Kelowna 
commitments  and  targets,  and  committed  that  the  Conservatives  would  not 
reintroduce  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act.  Still  not  satisfied,  the 
Chief  sent  a letter  to  Stephen  Harper  the  next  day  requesting  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Prentice's  commitments.  In  his  letter,  Fontaine  questioned  the 
legitimacy  of  CAP  saying  it  could  not  substantiate  its  membership  and 


suggested  that  Harper  withdraw  his  letter  to  the  organization.  By  then  the 
election  being  four  days  away,  the  Conservatives  were  only  interested  in 
closing  out  the  campaign  on  a positive  footing  with  the  rest  of  Can  ada 
and  never  mind  the  Indians.  Mr.  Harper  has  yet  to  reply  to  Chief  Fontaine' 
s letter. 

It  is  disingenuous  for  the  Conservatives  to  have  offered  to  work 
cooperatively  with  Aboriginal  peoples  and,  in  particular,  to  have  held  out 
the  promise  that  they  were  "committed  to  greater  First  Nations  involvement 
in  government  decision  making  that  affects  First  Nations"  and  then  act  in 
a manner  in  which  they  did.  Indians  across  Canada  who  voted  for  the 
Conservatives  and  others,  who  hoped  that  the  Conservatives  had  really  left 
behind  the  ghosts  of  their  Alliance  past  with  its  anti-Indian  tendencies, 
must  be  disappointed. 

Questions  remain  unanswered.  Who  drafted  the  letters  to  CAP  and  AFN?  Did 
the  new  Minister  Dim  Prentice  have  a hand  in  this?  It's  hard  to  imagine 
that  a man  of  his  intellect  and  experience  in  the  field  would  want  to 
begin  his  journey  in  Aboriginal  affairs  on  such  a confrontational  footing. 

I suspect  we  in  for  a rough  ride  with  the  Conservatives.  Fortunately, 
their  minority  position  in  Parliament  will  necessitate  compromises  and 
cooperation  with  other  parties  if  they  are  to  survive  for  any  length  of 
time  or  pass  any  major  bills  such  as  the  FNGA.  In  the  meantime,  the  First 
Nations  and  the  AFN  wait  for  Mr.  Prentice  to  clarify  where  the 
Conservative  party  really  wants  to  take  Aboriginal  policy. 
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Cutting  cheques  not  the  answer  for  native  poverty: 

Indian  Affairs  minister 
SUE  BAILEY 
February  27,2006 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  says  "overwhelming" 
groundwork  must  be  laid  before  $5  billion  promised  for  native  people  can 
be  well  spent. 

Until  that's  achieved,  survival  of  the  landmark  Kelowna  accord  reached 
just  before  the  Liberals  were  toppled  last  fall  is  in  doubt.  Conservatives 
want  to  help  ease  crippling  rates  of  aboriginal  poverty,  Prentice  stressed 
in  an  interview. 

But  throwing  money  at  dilapidated  housing  and  dysfunctional  education 
systems  isn't  enough,  he  said. 

"It's  not  just  about  someone  writing  a cheque. 

"We  take  Kelowna  seriously.  We'll  be  moving  forward  on  some  sort  of  a 
rational,  sustainable  finance  plan  built  around  it.  But  I've  also 
discovered  in  the  time  since  I've  become  the  minister  that  there's  an 
awful  lot  of  implementation  - an  overwhelming  amount  - that  needs  to  be 
addressed  to  make  this  all  work. 

"And  a lot  of  that  stuff  needs  to  be  done  . . before  the  money  flows. 
Otherwise,  we'll  just  be  doing  business  the  way  we  used  to  do  business. 

And  everyone  has  agreed  that  doesn't  work." 

Prentice  wouldn't  say  whether  Kelowna  funding  will  be  withheld  from  the 
first  Tory  budget  expected  this  spring. 

"All  I can  say  is,  stay  tuned.  I'm  working  on  it." 

Financial  details  were  never  worked  out  or  approved  for  Kelowna,  he 
added . 

It's  not  the  first  time  a Conservative  has  pointed  that  out.  Indeed, 
former  finance  critic  Monte  Solberg  - now  immigration  minister  - made 


headlines  during  the  election  campaign  in  January  when  he  accused  the 
Liberals  of  crafting  the  Kelowna  deal  "on  the  back  of  a napkin  on  the  eve 
of  an  election.  We're  not  going  to  honour  that." 

Prentice  later  tried  to  backpedal,  but  his  latest  comments  are 
"astounding,"  says  Liberal  native  affairs  critic  Anita  Neville. 

"Kelowna  was  the  result  of  18  months  of  meetings  between  the  government 
of  Canada  and  all  the  aboriginal  stakeholders. 

"It  was  signed  by  (Ottawa),  the  first  ministers  and  aboriginal  leaders 
with  a 19-page  implementation  plan  of  clear  targets  and  accountability 
measures . " 

Its  dilution  or  loss  would  be  a tragic  step  in  the  wrong  direction, 
Neville  said. 

Kelowna  promises  include: 

- $1.8  billion  to  close  the  education  gap  by  2016  so  that  native  high 
school  and  post-secondary  graduation  rates  are  closer  to  the  non-native 
norm. 

- $1.6  billion  for  housing  and  inf rastructure,  including  a new  focus  on 
native  home  ownership  and  $400  million  to  improve  water  quality  on 
reserves . 

- $1.3  billion  to  help  reduce  infant  mortality  rates,  youth  suicide, 
childhood  obesity  and  diabetes  while  doubling  the  number  of  health 
workers  by  2016. 

While  Prentice  stressed  Tory  commitment  to  such  goals,  the  Conservative 
election  platform  was  virtually  silent  on  related  funding  commitments. 

Instead,  it  promises  "opportunity  and  respect  for  aboriginals"  through 
an  ambitious  plan  to  revamp  legislation  and  settle  land  claims. 
Conservatives  also  hope  to  scrap  the  Indian  Act  - a dicey  prospect  that 
has  stymied  successive  governments  who've  retreated  from  widespread  native 
protest . 

Some  native  leaders  were  outspoken  during  the  election  about  their  fears 
for  Kelowna. 

Metis  National  Council  president  Clement  Chartier  said  Solberg's 
comments  were  proof  "that  the  Conservatives  have  little  to  no  respect  or 
appreciation  for  aboriginal  peoples." 

But  Patrick  Brazeau,  the  new  head  of  the  Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples, 
says  his  group  had  lingering  concerns  about  the  Kelowna  deal.  The  congress 
officially  endorsed  the  Tories  and  has  long  battled  with  the  national 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  for  influence  in  Ottawa. 

"There  was  a lot  of  hard  work  going  into  the  process,"  Brazeau  said. 

"But  our  issue  was:  Where  will  the  money  be  taken  from  to  support  these 
commitments  and  where  will  it  go?" 
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Health  Canada  disputes  First  Nation  arsenic  claims 
CBC  News 

February  27,  2006 

Health  Canada  is  challenging  reports  that  residents  of  the  Gordon  First 
Nation  reserve  had  unsafe  levels  of  arsenic  in  their  drinking  water. 

Last  week,  CBC  News  reported  tests  had  shown  the  arsenic  levels  were 
nearly  four  times  the  acceptable  limit. 

But  Health  Canada  says  reserve  residents  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Tim  Bonish,  a spokesperson  for  Health  Canada  in  Saskatchewan,  said  he's 
not  disputing  the  accuracy  of  the  tests  showing  elevated  levels  of  arsenic 


but  he  says  those  tests  were  done  on  untreated  water. 

"From  our  records  it  appears  arsenic  was  not  a problem  in  the  treated 
drinking  water/'  he  said.  "However,  we've  committed  to  work  with  them  to 
do  further  investigation." 

Bob  Pratt,  the  operator  of  the  water  treatment  plant  at  the  Gordon  First 
Nation,  said  he's  seen  some  of  those  records  but  he's  still  not  convinced. 

He  wants  to  see  Health  Canada's  water  analysis  reports  from  1989  and 
2000  - the  years  that  correspond  with  his  reports. 

Health  Canada  says  those  reports  have  been  misfiled. 

"Until  there's  a time  that  the  tests  can  prove  me  wrong,  I will  stand  by 
what  I first  said  - I think  arsenic  has  been  a big  problem  in  our 
community. " 

To  be  sure,  the  Gordon  First  Nation  has  called  in  researchers  from  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  to  conduct  an  arsenic  study  of  reserve 
residents  that  may  involve  taking  hair  samples. 

"I'm  not  completely  sure  what's  involved  in  it  but  it  hasn't  started  yet 
but  it's  in  the  workings,"  he  said. 

Pratt  said  band  residents  have  lived  with  uncertaintly  for  too  long  to 
give  up  now. 

Gordon  First  Nation  is  about  110  kilometres  north  of  Regina. 
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Project  aims  to  help  Me'tis  youth  in  city 
Timothy  Schafer  | Herald  Staff 
February  27,  2006 

A new  research  project  in  Prince  Albert  is  attempting  to  head  off  a 
problem  before  it  develops. 

The  Examination  of  Me'tis  Addictions  in  the  Prince  Albert  area  is  a 
joint  venture  between  the  Me'tis  Addictions  Council  of  Saskatchewan  Inc. 
and  the  First  Nations  University  of  Canada. 

The  project  will  focus  on  Prince  Albert,  said  Sena  Richmond,  youth 
education  and  addictions  worker  with  MACSI. 

The  city  has  a high  concentration  of  Me'tis  people,  and  "Me'tis-specific, 
front-line  service  providers"  that  provide  addiction  prevention  and 
treatment . 

Through  the  research  being  done,  they  hope  to  have  some  direction  to 
help  these  organizations  in  their  work  with  Me'tis  youth,  she  said. 

The  biggest  hurdle  the  project  has  had  to  initially  overcome  is  the  lack 
of  documentation  on  Me'tis  youth. 

"Sometimes  when  culture  is  involved,  the  needs  are  different,"  she  said. 

But  it  was  never  considered  in  any  of  the  studies  on  aboriginals 
previously.  Me'tis  youth  were  never  considered  as  a separate  category  and 
so  little  is  known  about  them,  said  Carrie  LaVallie,  one  of  the  primary 
researchers  in  the  project  and  a health  sciences  faculty  member  at  the 
First  Nations  University  of  Canada. 

Health  and  social  services  for  Me'tis  are  generally  based  on  research 
evidence  from  the  general  Canadian  population  or  from  First  Nation  reserve 
communities,  said  LaVallie. 

There's  a broad  range  of  health  and  social  problems  experienced  by 
aboriginal  people  in  Canada  that  have  been  documented,  said  LaVallie,  but 
studies  examining  cultural  issues  have  generally  focused  on  on-reserve 
populations . 

"We  have  a large  Me'tis  population  and  we're  looking  to  target  that 
population  now,"  she  said.  "So  much  has  been  done  on  status  aboriginals. 


but  we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  Me'tis  youth  need." 

Relatively  little  is  known  about  the  health  and  social  impacts  of 
illicit  and  prescription  drugs  that  differ  from  more  conventional 
substances  used  by  Me'tis  youth  in  the  region.  What  is  needed  to  help 
Me'tis  youth  avoid  and  cope  with  those  pitfalls  of  the  drug  trade  is  where 
the  project  is  now  heading,  Richmond  said. 

The  project  wants  to  determine  what  could  hit  Prince  Albert  in  a couple 
of  years,  she  said. 

The  first  part  of  the  problem  is  to  identify  what  addictions  the  Me'tis 
youth  are  struggling  with,  Richmond  said.  And  then  programs  can  be 
developed  to  address  their  needs. 

The  project  is  expected  to  be  complete  by  the  end  of  March. 
tschafer@paherald . sk. ca 
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Native  fishers  seek  more  say  in  Fraser  River  fishing  plans 
- Chilliwack  Progress 
By  Robert  Freeman 
The  Progress 

rf reeman@theprogress . com 
February  28,  2006 

Federal  fisheries  harvesting  plans  "imposed"  on  First  Nations  won't  be 
accepted  this  year  in  light  of  a B.C.  Supreme  Court  ruling  last  week  that 
overturned  lower-court  convictions  against  four  Cheam  fishermen,  says 
Grand  Chief  Doug  Kelly,  a member  of  the  First  Nations  Summit  political 
executive. 

He  says  the  Sto:lo  Tribal  Council  will  again  follow  its  own  fishing  plan 
this  year,  setting  out  fishing  times,  conservation  objectives  and  gear 
restrictions . 

"That's  going  to  be  our  game  plan  this  year,"  he  says. 

Kelly  says  the  FNS  has  put  senior  federal  fisheries  officials  on  notice 
that  the  department's  current  management  practices  are  "inadequate"  in 
terms  of  consultation  and  accommodation. 

Federal  fisheries  officials  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  but  a 
spokesperson  said  yesterday  that  the  loss  of  the  court  case  on  appeal  is 
being  reviewed  for  possible  implications  on  this  year's  fishing  plans. 

Cheam  Chief  Sid  Douglas  says  the  case  "proves  the  department  needs  to 
work  with  us  to  develop  a working  relationship  instead  of  sitting  in  court 
all  the  time." 

There  are  several  more  court  cases  pending  against  Cheam  fishermen,  he 
says . 

B.C.  Supreme  Court  Dustice  Dohnston  overturned  the  lower-court 
convictions  last  week  against  Kelly  Ann  Douglas,  Todd  Kenneth  Wood,  Fred 
Quipp  Dr.  and  Howard  Glynn  Victor.  The  four  were  convicted  in  2000  after  a 
"protest"  fishery  on  the  Fraser  River.  The  river  was  closed  by  federal 
fisheries  officials  to  native  fishermen,  but  a marine  sport  fishery  was 
permitted  at  the  same  time. 

Dustice  Dohnson  found  the  Crown  failed  to  prove  the  closure  of  the  river 
to  native  fishermen  was  justified,  and  that  it  did  not  accord  the 
aboriginal  fishery  the  priority  it  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  earlier  "Sparrow"  decision  reached  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

"Where  the  Crown  through  the  DFO  has  restricted  the  legal  ability  of 
aboriginal  people  to  fish  for  sockeye  salmon  . . . the  Crown  through  the  DFO 
cannot  permit  non-aboriginals  to  catch  and  keep  some  of  those  same  fish 


without  full  and  proper  consultation/'  Justice  Johnson  wrote  in  his 
reasons  for  judgment.  "That  was  not  done  here,  and  it  offends  the  honour 
of  the  Crown . " 

Kelly  says  the  four  Cheam  fishermen  were  "treated  as  criminals  for 
asserting  rights"  and  that  the  court  victory  "strengthens  the  ability  of 
First  Nations  to  change  the  way  DFO  manages  First  Nations  fisheries." 

He  also  says  former  Cheam  Chief  Sam  Douglas,  another  "rights  warrior" 
for  aboriginal  people,  was  honoured  at  a special  ceremony  last  week. 

"I'm  sure  Sam  was  smiling  from  whatever  river  he  is  fishing  on  the  other 
side, " Kelly  says . 
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B.C.  eyes  native  jail  programs 
- Chilliwack  Progress 
By  Robert  Freeman 
The  Progress 

rf reeman@theprogress . com 
February  28,  2006 

Separate  prison  facilities  based  on  race  is  not  the  idea  behind  the  B.C. 
government's  exploration  of  "culturally-appropriate"  programs  for 
aboriginal  inmates,  says  B.C.  Solicitor  General  John  Les. 

"We  need  to  just  kind  of  start  the  discussion  about  what  things  could  we 
do  differently  that  would  be  more  productive  in  dealing  with  aboriginal 
inmates,"  he  told  The  Progress. 

Aboriginal  people  account  for  about  20  per  cent  of  B.C.'s  total  prison 
population,  an  "extraordinarily  high"  number,  Les  says.  The  Chilliwack- 
Kent  MLA  agrees  that  "social  factors"  that  result  in  the  higher  aboriginal 
jail  population  must  also  be  addressed. 

He  says  the  province  is  "signalling  openness"  to  discuss  the  issue,  and 
that  so  far  he  is  "getting  some  early  feedback  from  the  aboriginal 
community  they'd  like  to  engage  in  that  discussion  with  us." 

There  is  already  one  federally  operated  prison  in  B.C.  set  up 
specifically  for  aboriginal  inmates  near  Harrison  Mills.  The  Kwikwexwelhp 
Healing  Village  is  a 40-bed  institution  co-managed  with  the  Chehalis 
Indian  Band.  The  healing  lodge,  as  it  is  called,  is  a minimum-security 
facility. 

The  Correctional  Service  Canada  also  operates  several  aboriginal-only 
facilities  across  the  country,  including  the  60-bed  Pe  Sakastew  Centre, 
near  Hobbema,  Albert.,  and  a 24-bed  facility  near  Dauphin,  Manitoba,  run 
by  the  O-Chi-Chak-O-Sipi  First  Nation. 
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Men  charged  with  using  Indian-owned  bank  as  cover  for  scam 


Accused  of  defrauding  investors  of  millions 
Sam  Lewin 
February  27 , 2006 

Six  people  have  been  indicted  on  multiple  charges  after  authorities 
accused  them  of  running  a "Ponzi"  scam  by  claiming  to  be  the  management  of 
a Native  American  owned  bank  with  incredible  rates  of  insurance  for 
investors . 

The  only  ties  the  alleged  con  artists  had  to  Indian  Country  were  a mail 
drop  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  prosecutors  say. 

"The  defendants  lured  investors  by  holding  themselves  out  to  be  a 'bank 
and  trust.1  They  were  neither,  " said  U.S.  Attorney  Paul  K.  Charlton  in  a 
statement  released  by  his  Phoenix  office,  "lust  because  a company  calls 
itself  a bank  does  not  mean  that  investments  deposited  by  consumers  will 
be  protected  from  fraud  and  other  loss." 

A federal  indictment  alleges  that  Edward  lames  Driving  Hawk,  Sr.,  70,  of 
Chandler,  Ariz.,  lohn  Mack  Adams,  58,  of  Mundelein,  111.,  and  Edmund  1. 
Smedley,  69,  of  Harrison,  Ohio  posed  as  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Reservation  Bank  and  Trust  (USRBT),  promoting  themselves  as  a bank  "owned 
and  managed  by  Indians  for  Indians,"  which  provided  insurance  on  depositor 
funds  "vastly  superior"  to  federal  depositor  insurance. 

Investigators  say  the  bank  was  a phony,  with  the  Rosebud  reservation  the 
only  connection  to  anything  American  Indian.  Depositor  funds  were  not 
insured  by  either  private  or  federal  insurance. 

At  the  same  time,  William  loseph  Herisko,  72,  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif., 
Kenneth  Samuel  Harrison,  54,  of  Houston,  Texas,  and  Thomas  Thurlow  Emerton, 
III,  56,  of  New  Port  Richey,  Fla.,  were  then  "principals"  in  Global  Link 
Capital  Markets,  Ltd,  officials  say.  Global  Link  figures  solicited 
individual  and  corporate  investors  to  participate  in  the  USRBT' s "high- 
yield"  investment  program.  The  defendants  are  charged  with  using  investor 
deposits  to  pay  themselves  salaries  and  commissions. 

"Criminal  activity  such  as  this  high  yield  investment  fraud  not  only 
victimizes  individuals,  but  legitimate  investment  bankers  and  our  nation's 
economy,"  said  the  FBI's  lana  Monroe. 

The  men  are  accused  of  running  the  scam  from  2000  until  2002,  when 
agents  from  U.S.  Immigration  and  Customs  Enforcement  seized  over  $20 
million  from  a USRBT  account.  Authorities  have  begun  civil  action  in  an 
effort  to  return  the  money  to  the  investors. 

The  six  suspects  are  now  the  subjects  of  a multiple-count  indictment.  If 
convicted  they  face  years  in  prison  and  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  fines. 

The  term  "Ponzi"  scam  is  the  namesake  of  an  immigrant  that  in  the  early 
1900s  defrauded  investors  of  millions  by  claiming  to  offer  incredible 
interest  rates  on  investments.  Because  so  many  people  responded  to  the 
offer  Ponzi  was  able  to  pay  off  some  early  investors,  but  eventually  the 
scheme  crumbled  and  Ponzi  ended  up  serving  over  ten  years  in  prison. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 
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Tribe  requesting  funds  for  jail 
By  MARC  STEWART 
Staff  writer 

$25  million  facility  would  help  ease  overcrowding  in  Kootenai  County 
March  2,  2006 

COEUR  d'ALENE  - It's  far  from  a done  deal,  but  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe 


may  hold  the  key  to  Kootenai  County's  jail  overcrowding  problem. 

The  Tribe  wants  to  build  a $25  million  public  safety  facility  that  would 
house  up  to  200  inmates,  including  some  Kootenai  County  doesn't  have  room 
for  in  its  jail. 

Commission  Chairman  Gus  Johnson  said  the  county  recently  agreed  to  pay 
the  Tribe  for  housing  its  inmates  on  the  reservation  if  the  correctional 
facility  is  built. 

"It's  a great  partnership,"  Johnson  said  earlier  this  week.  "If  they 
build  it,  it  will  alleviate  some  of  our  overcrowding,  but  it  won't 
eliminate  the  whole  problem.  It's  a stop  gap." 

Quanah  Spencer,  legislative  director  for  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  said 
it  is  seeking  federal  funding  for  the  project. 

"We  want  to  do  our  part  for  public  safety,"  Spencer  said.  "We  need  a 
justice  facility  and  the  Tribe  doesn't  have  a correctional  facility. 
Currently,  we  send  our  inmates  to  Benewah  County." 

Sen.  Larry  Craig  and  Sen.  Mike  Crapo  are  considering  submitting  the 
request  to  Congress  for  the  2007  fiscal  year  budget.  If  approved, 
construction  likely  would  start  sometime  next  year. 

"There  is  intense  competition  for  these  earmarks  and  Congress  is  looking 
at  these  appropriations  a lot  more  closely  than  they  used  to,"  said 
Lindsay  Nothern,  a spokesman  for  Sen.  Crapo.  "It's  a long,  long  way  from 
becoming  a reality." 

The  senators  will  make  a decision  on  whether  to  submit  the  proposal  soon, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  approved  by  Congress  and  President  Bush.  The  money 
to  build  and  operate  the  public  safety  building  would  be  funneled  through 
various  agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Tribe  said  it  would  be  able  to  house  inmates  from  the  five  northern 
counties  and  said  the  facility  would  be  built  to  federal  prison  standards. 
Spencer  didn't  have  an  exact  location  for  the  facility,  but  believes  it 
would  be  in  the  northern  part  of  the  reservation. 

Not  everyone  likes  the  idea. 

lack  Buell,  a Benewah  County  commissioner,  opposes  the  project  because 
Benewah  County  would  lose  a $90,000  annual  contract  it  has  with  the  Tribe 
to  house  inmates. 

"We  have  a bad  economy,"  Buell  said.  "It  takes  prisoners  away  from  us 
and  60  percent  of  our  inmates  are  from  the  Tribe." 

Kootenai  County  is  going  forward  with  its  own  plans  to  expand  the  jail 
and  expects  to  have  a proposal  for  voters  to  consider  this  fall.  A 
citizens  committee  is  meeting  weekly  to  set  a price  tag  on  a major  jail 
expansion,  which  is  expected  to  be  between  $30  million  and  $50  million. 

Kootenai  County  Sheriff's  Department  said  there  were  404  inmates  being 
held  in  the  325-bed  facility  last  Sunday.  The  county  attempted  to  move 
inmates  to  other  jails  in  the  region,  but  were  unable  to  because  jails  in 
Washington  and  Montana  were  full. 

The  agreement  between  Kootenai  County  and  the  Tribe  came  about  after  the 
commissioners  and  tribal  officials  met  to  discuss  various  issues. 

"They  knew  we  are  facing  jail  overcrowding  and  the  discussion  just 
evolved  from  there,"  lohnson  said. 

lohnson  said  he's  optimistic  the  Tribe  will  get  the  federal  dollars 
based  on  its  track  record  and  Chairman  Chief  Allan's  leadership  skills. 

"Chief  Allan  has  been  a breath  of  fresh  air,"  lohnson  said.  "I  think  the 
Tribe  are  good  stewards  of  the  land.  They've  proven  themselves.  If  they  go 
after  something,  they  have  a very  good  chance  of  getting  this." 
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Dudge  allows  FBI  to  withhold  some  Peltier  documents 
By  Carolyn  Thompson 
Associated  Press  Writer 
February  28,  2006 

BUFFALO,  N.Y.  The  FBI  can  keep  secret  a handful  of  documents  in  the  case 
of  imprisoned  American  Indian  activist  Leonard  Peltier  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  a judge  ruled,  rejecting  efforts  by  Peltier  supporters 
for  a glimpse  at  the  30-year-old  records. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  William  Skretny  issued  the  decision  after  reviewing 
some  of  the  pages  in  private  as  part  of  a Freedom  of  Information  request 
by  attorneys  fighting  to  have  Peltier's  1977  conviction  overturned. 

Peltier,  a former  Grand  Forks  resident,  is  serving  a life  sentence  in 
the  deaths  of  two  FBI  agents  during  a 1975  standoff  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Attorney  Michael  Kuzma  said  today  he  planned  to  appeal  Skretny' s ruling. 

"I'm  disappointed  but  not  shocked,"  Kuzma  said. 

Peltier  supporters  have  taken  legal  action  to  collect  more  than  100,000 
pages  of  FBI  documents  from  field  offices  nationwide  which  they  say  should 
have  been  turned  over  to  Peltier  lawyers  at  the  time  of  his  trial  or 
following  a Freedom  of  Information  request  filed  soon  after. 

The  FBI  in  Buffalo  released  nearly  800  pages  of  material  in  2004,  but 
withheld  others,  citing  exemptions  allowed  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  for  national  security  concerns  and  to  protect  the  identity 
of  agents  and  confidential  sources. 

"Plaintiff  has  not  established  the  existence  of  bad  faith  or  provided 
any  evidence  contradicting  (the  FBI's)  claim  that  the  release  of  these 
documents  would  endanger  national  security  or  would  impair  this  country's 
relationship  with  a foreign  government,"  the  judge  wrote  in  his  decision 
Friday. 

"The  pages  we  were  most  intrigued  about  revolved  around  a teletype  from 
Buffalo  ...  a three-page  document  that  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
confidential  source  was  being  advised  by  the  FBI  not  to  engage  in  conduct 
that  would  compromise  attorney-client  privilege,"  Kuzma  said. 

Supporters  have  said  Peltier,  who  is  imprisoned  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  was 
treated  unfairly  because  of  his  political  activism. 
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Prosecutor  sues  courts  over  Spanish-language  sessions 
By  BOB  CHRISTIE 
Associated  Press  Writer 

PHOENIX  (AP)  A county  attorney  filed  a lawsuit  Tuesday  against  the  county 
court  system,  claiming  its  use  of  separate  courts  for  drunken  driving 
defendants  who  speak  Spanish  or  American  Indian  languages  is  illegal. 

Maricopa  County  attorney  Andrew  Thomas  filed  the  suit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  an  effort  to  end  what  he  called  "race-based  courts." 

"This  is  a very  serious  matter  that  goes  to  the  core  of  what  our 
Constitution  means,  and  whether  we  intend  to  still  provide  equal  justice 
under  the  law,"  Thomas  said.  "The  criminal  justice  system  can't  create 
racially  segregated  courts.  Even  at  the  height  of  Dim  Crow  and  segregation, 
government  didn't  do  that." 

Presiding  Superior  Court  Dudge  Barbara  Rodriquez  Mundell  has  defended 
the  specialized  DUI  courts,  emphasizing  that  they  were  designed  to  reduce 
drunken-driving  deaths  and  accidents  by  helping  two  large  minority  groups 
through  alcohol  recovery  and  education. 


Mundell  said  the  special  counts  do  not  conduct  trials  on  issue 
sentences;  they  oversee  post-conviction  conduct  of  volunteer  participants 
who  are  treated  no  differently  from  others  attending  similar  sessions  in 
the  English-language  program. 

Thomas  disagrees,  saying  judges  in  the  courts  make  decisions  on  revoking 
probation  and  other  criminal  punishments.  He  also  pointed  to  an  analysis 
his  office  did  that  showed  disparities  in  sentencing  and  other  specifics 
between  regular  defendants  and  those  having  their  cases  heard  in  the 
special  courts. 

Mundell  referred  calls  for  comment  to  a private  Phoenix  attorney  hired 
to  represent  the  courts  in  the  case.  Attorney  Scot  Claus  said  he  hadn't 
been  served  with  the  suit  and  would  not  comment  anyway  under  a policy  not 
to  talk  about  ongoing  litigation. 

The  special  courts  are  funded  in  part  by  grants  from  the  federal  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department. 
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Medicineman  a Singer 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

An  old  man  and  woman  rode  a matched  pair  of  horses  down  a long  windy 
dusty  road  somewhere  over  by  Cow  Springs,  Tonalea.  They  carried  saddlebags 
filled  with  hard  goods,  turquoise  and  silver  jewelry,  heavy  stuff. 

These  would  be  offered  to  the  man  they  were  going  to  see.  He  was  of 
simple  means  but  known  to  many,  even  these  two  who  had  traveled  a 100 
miles  to  see  him.  They  had  left  a couple  of  days  earlier  from  the  Chuska 
Mountains  crossing  along  by  Star  Mountain,  skirting  Canyon  De  Chelly,  past 
Round  Rock  and  straight  on  to  Rough  Rock  and  up  over  Black  Mesa. 

Their  clothes  were  dusty  and  worn  but  they  carried  with  them  a request 
that  this  Singer  come  to  their  place  to  restore  harmony.  A call  had  gone 
out  after  the  family  and  all  the  relations  sat  down  for  a meeting.  Someone 
was  ailing  and  it  was  decided  a Singer  was  needed.  There  is  a man  from  way 
over  by  Cow  Springs  someone  said  and  so  the  old  couple  wanted  to  go.  They 
had  not  been  that  way  for  a long  time  and  they  wanted  to  see  this  country 
again,  so  the  horses  were  fed  and  watered.  Family  brought  out  the  hard 
goods,  heavy  bracelets,  three  conchos  made  in  the  last  century  by  Slim 
Silversmith.  It  was  good,  they  packed  it  away  and  set  out  to  the  west. 

The  family  scattered  out  into  the  area,  there  had  to  be  three  places 
found  where  those  families  would  host  one  night  each.  The  sing  goes  on  for 
three  nights  and  in  a different  place  each  night. 

Preparations  for  a sing,  cutting  wood,  gathering  plants,  these  things 
are  what  Nahlis  -aunts  do  and  the  old  Che's  - grandpas  do  as  elders,  they 
talk  about  the  important  things,  who  was  to  sing,  take  charge  of  the 
animals,  gathering  food,  blankets,  and  help  from  the  local  area.  Each  went 
his  way  to  different  places  to  ask  for  help  and  support  for  this  ceremony. 

As  these  messengers  went  out,  they  would  come  to  a place  far  from  where 
they  had  started.  On  sighting  a horse  rider,  the  children  would  run  into 
the  hogan  or  chao-shade  house  and  summon  the  older  folks  and  parents.  In 
some  cases  the  rider  would  go  up  to  the  place  and  someone  from  inside 
would  say,  Ohshde',  Come  in,  and  so  they  went  in  and  sat  down  reaching  for 
whatever  the  family  was  eating  without  asking  and  sharing  a meal. 

After  some  food  was  eaten  they  would  commence  to  say  in  the  long  way  of 
doing  so,  the  circumstances  of  what  happened  at  a certain  time  and  placed 
and  the  need  for  a sing.  That  is  how  it  happens,  someone  gets  ill  or  sick 
and  so  that  is  why  they  are  there.  The  family  considers  this  and  after  a 


little  bit  offers  what  they  can,  coffee,  beans,  a sheep,  a son-in-law  to 
chop  wood,  maybe  a singer  who  can  make  the  feet  light  in  the  night  to  the 
sway  of  many  men  and  women  who  sing.  My  father  was  one  of  these  men,  he 
could  sing  all  night  and  his  voice  carried  far 

There  is  a cedar  log  bonfire.  It  is  a beautiful  thing  to  stand  near  the 
edge  and  look  out  on  a group  standing  close  together  in  the  night,  not  too 
far  from  the  fire.  They  sing  long  and  with  a rhythm  learned  over  a long 
time.  Some  call  this  a squaw  dance,  but  it  is  really  called  a Night  Way, 
there  is  social  dancing  to  bring  good  spirits  to  this  place.  They  sing  all 
night;  their  voices  raising  and  following  the  embers  that  float  into  the 
night  sky. 

A little  ways  away  there  are  those  who  dance  to  the  songs  as  a group  on 
a simple  dance  floor  cleared  in  the  brush.  It  is  ladies  choice,  women  in 
shawls  move  about  and  with  a swish,  a touch  call  on  the  men  to  dance.  The 
men  have  to  pay,  some  a dollar,  others  more.  Some  want  to  run  and  hide, 
others  dance  while  the  stars  move  slowly  across  the  sky,  it  is  a good 
night  for  all. 

Not  too  far  off  there  is  movement  not  seen  by  many  of  those  there.  They 
come  quietly  without  a sound  and  they  have  names  like  Corn  Bug  Girl, 

Pollen  Boy,  Monster  Slayer,  Bear  Man  and  many  others  who  move  in  passed 
the  goings  on  outside  into  the  hogan,  to  the  heart  of  it  all.  They  step 
into  the  circle  of  the  Rainbow  Guardians  and  look  about  them  at  the  Singer 
who  has  called  them  there. 

This  old  man  from  Tonalea,  he  speaks  each  word  carefully  and  slowly, 
taking  care  to  do  everything  right,  this  is  his  time  and  he  makes  it  so. 
Each  grain  of  sand  has  it's  place,  each  rattle  and  song  giving  a call  to 
those  that  can  provide  the  restoration  of  heart,  mind  and  soul  to  the 
patient  sitting  quietly  listening  and  learning. 

I stand  not  too  far  off  on  the  outside  and  take  a rest  on  the  blankets 
set  aside  for  me.  My  grandmother  and  mother  are  making  bread  for  tomorrow, 
kneading  it  so  it  is  just  right.  As  for  me  I take  a break  and  lay  down  for 
a little  bit.  I can  hear  them;  those  outside  and  their  voices  hanging  in 
the  air.  Yasho,  I am  Navajo,  Dine',  I am  glad  to  be  born  during  this  time. 
I shall  dance  in  the  house  of  my  mother  and  sing  in  the  places  of  my 
father.  Dinetah,  within  the  Four  Sacred  Mountains  there  is  no  other  place 
for  me. 
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Roses  In  The  Snow 

In  the  gray  bleakness  of  my  mid-winter, 

I rise  up  early  and  stand  in  silent  sorrow 
Sipping  tea  at  the  window  of  my  soul. 

I look  for  beauty  within  myself  and  cannot  find  it. 

I am  lost  in  the  futility  of  my  life. 

I gaze  at  the  sun. 

It  rises  in  a glory  of  color  , purple  and  gold. 

A majestic  orb  of  brightness. 

I wish  that  I could  be  like  the  sun. 

Liquid  beauty,  pure  intensity. 

Restless  over  the  endless  despair  of  desolate  years, 

I wander  outside,  seeking  a new  landscape a sacred  place. 

I seek  solace. 


The  air  is  clean,  and  I breath  deeply. 


Letting  go  of  stale  emotions. 

The  ground  sparkles  as  if  strewn  with  stars. 


In  the  garden,  the  rays  of  the  sun  illuminate  each  plant,  each  limb. 

Each  budding  leaf. 

There  is  a special  place  which  glows,  beckoning  me  to  draw  near. 

I brush  aside  green  shoots  and  find  roses  in  the  snow. 

They  are  prayer-flowers  of  my  heart,  precious  blooms  from  within. 

I touch  their  velvet  petals  to  my  cheek  and  feel  the  kiss  of  Creator. 
Beauty  is  born  of  barrenness. 

Lee  Goins 
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Lakota  language  classes  help  students  embrace  their  culture 
By  Andrea  D.  Cook,  ^Journal  Staff  Writer 
February  28,  2006 

RAPID  CITY  - After  two  years  of  Spanish,  Morgan  Catlett  has  continued 
earning  world  language  credit  in  Rapid  City  Central  High  School's  Lakota 
language  class. 

Since  entering  Susana  Gilega's  classroom  last  fall,  Morgan,  17,  has 
learned  more  Lakota  words. 

"I  feel  I understand  something  better,"  Morgan  said. 

Lessons  about  Lakota  culture  and  traditions  that  Gilega  weaves  into  each 
class  have  given  her  a better  understanding  of  her  Lakota  classmates, 
Morgan  said. 

"I'm  happier  than  I was  before,"  Morgan  said.  "I've  really  enjoyed  it." 
Daniel  Herrald,  17,  who  grew  up  in  Rapid  City,  is  a member  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

"All  people  should  learn  their  language,"  Daniel  said. 

Daniel's  dad  taught  him  a few  Lakota  words,  but  his  command  of  Lakota 
and  understanding  of  his  Lakota  culture  is  much  better  since  starting  the 
course,  he  said. 

Daniel  can  now  converse  with  his  dad  and  his  grandparents  and  is 
learning  more  Lakota  from  them. 

Connecting  students  such  as  Daniel  and  Morgan  through  the  Lakota 
language  is  long  overdue,  according  to  Gorgie  Paulhamus,  a guidance 
counselor  at  Central  who  works  with  American  Indian  students. 

And  preserving  the  Lakota  language  is  critical,  she  said. 

Educational  research  has  demonstrated  that  the  more  children  are 
involved  in  their  culture  and  their  language,  the  better  they  feel  about 
themselves . 

"And  they  are  more  successful  academically  and  personally,"  Paulhamus 
said.  "Language  is  first,  and  ours  has  always  had  to  be  on  the  back 
burner . " 

Gilega  has  taught  Lakota  at  Central  for  the  past  four  years.  The  course 
was  formatted  to  give  students  one-half  credit  for  a semester  of  Lakota  1 
and  another  half  credit  for  a semester  of  Lakota  2. 

Since  her  arrival,  Gilega  has  worked  to  build  a curriculum  for  Lakota 
that  meets  state  standards. 

"It's  been  a journey,"  she  said.  "All  I had  was  dictionaries  and  a rough 
overdraft . " 

Gilega  has  encountered  objections  from  people  who  have  varying 


perspectives  on  how  Lakota  should  be  approached  and  taught. 

Some  believe  that  Lakota  is  an  oral  language  and  should  be  kept  that  way, 
she  said. 

They  say  that  putting  Lakota  in  school  or  a written  form  sterilizes  the 
language,  Gilega  said. 

Gilega  is  sympathetic  with  those  opinions  but  said  there  is  something 
bigger  at  stake  - the  preservation  of  the  language. 

"If  the  kids  aren't  getting  Lakota  language  anywhere  - and  if  school  is 
the  only  place  they  can  get  it  - so  be  it,"  Gilega  said. 

The  written  form  of  Lakota  was  recorded  decades  ago,  and  it's  a "purer" 
form  of  Lakota  than  the  "slanguage"  many  Lakota  speakers  use  today,  Gilega 
said . 

"I  would  rather  teach  them  (students)  to  speak  it  and  read  it  and  write 
it  correctly  in  pure  form  and  then  show  them  how  it's  slanged  down," 

Gilega  said. 

Words  are  "slanged  down"  by  dropping  syllables,  she  said. 

For  example,  in  Lakota,  "matayan"  means  'I'm  fine,"  but  frequently  it's 
shortened  to  "matan." 

Also,  words  have  evolved  to  have  new  meanings  such  as  zi  (yellow),  which 
is  used  for  "no." 

Gilega  said  it  is  important  that  her  students  speak  Lakota  properly  when 
they  speak  with  their  elders. 

"Otherwise,  it  would  be  disrespectful,"  she  said. 

Because  Lakota  is  a communal  language,  Gilega  said,  she  must  include 
culture  in  her  lessons. 

"You  can't  detach  Lakota  from  the  culture,"  she  said.  Rather  than  "me" 
and  "my,"  Lakota  speak  in  terms  of  "we"  and  "ours." 

"There  are  not  a lot  of  'I's,'"  she  said. 

Beginning  next  fall,  Lakota  1 and  Lakota  2 become  full-credit  yearlong 
courses,  which  means  Lakota  language  students  can  earn  two  high  school 
world  language  credits.  Those  credits  will  meet  the  Board  of  Regents 
requirements  for  admission  to  state  universities,  according  to  Pat  Peel, 
director  of  student  achievement  and  staff  development  for  the  Rapid  City 
School  District. 

Central  will  become  the  only  public  high  school  in  the  nation  with 
accredited  Lakota  language  courses,  Gilega  said. 

Central's  courses  are  making  a difference  for  American  Indian  students, 
Paulhamus  said. 

"It  gives  them  a sense  of  who  they  are  and  makes  what  they're  about 
important  in  their  educational  day." 
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Saving  the  language 

Teachers,  parents,  tribal  elders  and  new  innovative  immersion  programs 

are  helping  to  keep  the  Cherokee  language  alive  and  well  for  future 

generations 

By  Michael  Beadle 

March  1,  2006 

It's  a special  day  for  14-month-old  Tawodi  Clapsaddle. 

Several  adults  including  his  father,  Ethan,  look  on  as  the  curious 
toddler  explores  tiny  furniture  and  grabs  a hold  of  toys  in  his  new 
classroom  at  the  Dora  Reed  Tribal  Childcare  center  in  Cherokee. 

You  won't  hear  his  teachers  speaking  English. 

That's  because  Tawodi  is  part  of  a language  immersion  program  that 


introduces  children  to  an  all-Cherokee  language  environment  before  they 
begin  talking. 

With  a growing  interest  among  parents  and  tribal  leaders  to  honor  and 
preserve  the  Cherokee  language,  the  Dora  Reed  Tribal  Childcare  center 
opened  its  second  Cherokee  immersion  classroom  in  January.  The  first  room 
opened  in  April  2004.  Since  small  student-teacher  ratios  offer  more  one- 
on-one  attention,  the  classes  have  a maximum  of  eight  children.  Tawodi  was 
one  the  first  to  join  this  second  classroom  at  the  center. 

Known  as  the  Tsu-Ni-S-Di  Tsa-La-Gi  U-Na-De-Lo-Qua-S-Di,  or  the  "place 
for  babies  to  learn  Cherokee,"  the  room  looks  like  any  other  childcare 
classroom,  and  teachers  adhere  to  all  the  federal  and  state  standards  of  a 
day  care  center.  But  instead  of  alphabet  letters  and  word  labels  written 
in  English,  the  Cherokee  syllabary  is  displayed  and  toy  blocks  have 
Cherokee  symbols  printed  colorfully.  Stuffed  animals  in  the  room  are  the 
animals  of  traditional  Cherokee  culture  - bear,  deer,  raccoon,  beaver, 
bobcat,  possum,  eagle  and  squirrel.  Labels  on  the  walls  are  written  in 
Cherokee,  and  the  teachers  speak  in  Cherokee  when  interacting  with  the 
children . 

"We're  really  excited  about  it,"  says  Ethan  Clapsaddle. 

Once  parents  enroll  their  child  in  the  Cherokee  immersion  class,  they 
also  take  Cherokee  language  classes  themselves  in  order  to  reinforce  their 
child's  language  skills.  Clapsaddle  says  he  and  Tawodi's  grandparents  will 
be  taking  these  classes  at  least  once  a week. 

"We  know  the  [names  of]  foods  or  things  like  that,"  he  says.  "And  he 
[Tawodi]  knows  - he  knows  what  it  means." 

"Kena,"  Ethan  says  to  Tawodi,  meaning  "Come  here." 

The  teachers  in  the  classroom  - Sharyn  Panther  and  Stacy  Wolfe  West  - 
greet  Tawodi  with  warm  smiles. 

"Siya,"  Panther  says,  meaning  "Hello." 

Though  Tawodi  hasn't  begun  speaking  in  sentences  yet,  he'll  pick  up  the 
meaning  of  Cherokee  words  through  gestures,  non-verbal  cues  and  repetition 
of  words  he  hears  in  the  immersion  class.  The  idea  is  to  give  him  enough 
familiarity  with  the  language  so  he'll  feel  comfortable  using  Cherokee 
when  he  begins  to  speak  regularly.  Whatever  Tawodi  picks  up  in  his  hands, 
the  teachers  will  be  ready  to  identify  it  in  Cherokee. 

With  two  special  Cherokee  immersion  classrooms  at  the  Dora  Reed  Tribal 
Childcare  center,  it's  not  only  a challenge  to  find  classroom  space.  It's 
also  difficult  finding  Cherokee  speakers  who  are  fully  certified  in  child 
development  training.  And  because  the  Dora  Reed  center  receives  funding 
for  Head  Start,  the  center  must  adhere  to  strict  federal  standards  as  well. 

But  the  challenges  are  worth  it  for  Renissa  Walker,  the  culture  and 
language  program  manager  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  Walker 
is  helping  to  preserve  the  Cherokee  language  on  the  Qualla  Boundary  and 
eventually  for  schools  around  Western  North  Carolina  that  have  significant 
Cherokee  student  populations. 

"We  don't  want  the  burden  of  language  survival  to  be  based  on  only  eight 
children,"  Walker  said. 

The  Cherokee  immersion  program  came  out  of  months  of  planning,  working 
with  parents,  and  researching  other  successful  native  language  immersion 
programs.  Walker  explained. 

"We're  thrilled  that  this  has  become  a reality,"  said  Frances  Maney, 
director  of  Cherokee  Tribal  Childcare  programs  that  oversees  the  immersion 
classes . 

Parents  are  already  being  waitlisted  to  get  their  children  enrolled  in 
the  program. 

"We'll  probably  fill  that  classroom  up  fairly  quickly,"  Maney  said  of 
the  newest  immersion  class.  "A  big  part  of  it  has  been  word  of  mouth." 

For  Maney,  who  grew  up  in  a family  where  Cherokee  was  spoken  regularly, 
the  Cherokee  language  was  not  viewed  as  a foreign  language  as  it  is  to 
many  Cherokee  children  growing  up  today.  According  to  an  estimate  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  which  is  helping  to  preserve  Native 
American  languages,  there  are  only  about  10,000  Cherokee  speakers  in 
Oklahoma  and  North  Carolina  and  many  of  these  are  more  than  50  years  old. 

Picking  up  Cherokee  language  skills  is  a lot  harder  when  you're  not 
familiar  with  the  language.  Stacy  Wolfe  West,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 


Dora  Reed  Center's  Cherokee  immersion  class,  realized  this  when  she  was 
teaching  Cherokee  in  the  elementary  school  for  four  years. 

"I  had  some  good  students  when  I was  down  there,"  West  said.  But,  she 
added,  it  was  frustrating  teaching  students  who  didn't  want  to  learn  the 
language.  "Because  when  I was  down  there,  you  could  tell  you  needed  to 
start  earlier  than  that." 

That's  why  West  came  to  the  Dora  Reed  center:  to  give  even  younger 
children  more  exposure  to  the  language.  That  way,  when  they  get  to 
elementary  school,  they'll  already  have  experience  with  speaking  and 
recognizing  the  language. 

Preserving  the  language  runs  in  the  family.  West's  brother,  Donah  Wolfe, 
teaches  Cherokee  language  classes  at  Cherokee  Middle  School. 

So  were  there  immersion  classes  when  West  was  growing  up? 

"No,  I didn't  need  it,"  she  said.  "It  was  my  first  language." 

Forbidden  words 

Last  May,  at  a two-day  symposium  in  Cherokee  on  language  preservation, 
local  Cherokee  leaders  and  nationally  recognized  language  experts  came 
together  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  Cherokee  language. 

Harry  Oosahwee,  language  project  supervisor  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma,  addressed  the  participants  at  the  symposium  with  a stark 
observation:  "The  Cherokee  language  won't  be  around  if  we  don't  do 
something  about  it. 

"We  are  the  warriors  that  are  going  to  teach  the  language,"  he  continued. 
"It's  not  your  fault  you  don't  know  the  language.  It  is  your  fault  if  you 
don't  learn  it." 

Another  speaker  at  the  symposium,  Akira  Yamamoto,  a world-renowned 
linguist  and  consultant  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma  (where 
Cherokee  immersion  classes  are  also  under  way),  noted  that  90  percent  of 
the  world's  6,818  languages  would  disappear  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

Armed  with  this  sense  of  urgency,  Cherokee  tribal  leaders  and  language 
experts  are  making  sure  the  Cherokee  language  is  more  accessible  to  the 
younger  generation  of  Cherokees.  There  are  more  public  street  and  building 
signs  posted  with  Cherokee  symbols,  and  the  newly  opened  Fine  and 
Performing  Arts  Center  at  Western  Carolina  University  features  huge 
welcoming  signs  carved  with  Cherokee  syllables. 

In  addition  to  the  Dora  Reed  day  care's  immersion  programs,  the  Cherokee 
school  system  is  building  an  immersion  program  in  the  elementary  school 
that  will  eventually  encompass  all  grades.  High  school  students  now  take 
Cherokee  language  classes  as  graduation  requirements . 

Honoring  the  language  also  means  remembering  the  scars  of  its  history. 
Donna  Beck,  a fourth-grade  teacher  at  Cherokee  Elementary  School,  compiled 
a comprehensive  unit  plan  for  students  to  learn  the  history  of  how  the 
Cherokee  language  was  almost  lost  forever.  (The  Web  site  is  at  aam.wcu. 
edu/beck/ . ) 

Back  in  the  late  19th  century,  boarding  schools  sprung  up  on  Indian 
reservations  across  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  quash  cultural 
differences  between  Native  Americans  and  white  Americans.  "Kill  the  Indian 
and  save  the  man,"  was  the  mantra  from  Capt.  Richard  Henry  Pratt,  who 
began  the  first  such  boarding  school  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Carlisle  School, 
founded  in  1879. 

Many  Indian  children  were  forcibly  removed  from  their  homes  and  placed 
in  boarding  schools  where  they  lived  by  a strict  daily  schedule  that 
included  military  marching,  English  reading  and  writing  lessons, 
vocational  classes,  and  a philosophy  that  Native  American  culture  was 
somehow  wrong  and  should  be  forgotten.  The  belief  behind  this  movement  was 
that  Native  Americans  should  be  assimilated  into  an  Anglicized,  Christian 
society.  Therefore,  Native  languages  were  forbidden,  traditional  names 
were  replaced  with  Christian  ones,  and  Native  clothing  was  replaced  with 
pants  and  shirts  that  were  deemed  "more  civilized."  Cherokee  boarding 
school  students  were  physically  punished  for  writing  or  speaking  in  their 
own  native  language  while  at  school. 

With  the  educational  reforms  of  the  mid-1900s  came  more  opportunities  to 
preserve  Cherokee  customs,  language  and  traditional  arts  and  crafts.  Now, 
Cherokee  youth  are  gaining  more  opportunities  than  ever  to  learn  the 


Cherokee  language  in  schools  and  preserve  their  culture  for  generations  to 
come. 

As  part  of  a multi-year  project  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian  is  creating  a digital  version  of  the  Cherokee  syllabary  to  be  used 
for  translations  and  studies.  This,  along  with  audio  recordings  of 
Cherokee  elders,  will  be  collected  and  made  accessible  online  and  at  the 
Cherokee  museum  and  the  Smithsonian  National  Anthropological  Archives  in 
Maryland . 

Shi-gwo 

At  Cherokee  Elementary  School,  the  morning  announcements,  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  and  the  happy  birthday  song  are  spoken  in  Cherokee,  and  both 
students  and  teachers  have  daily  Cherokee  language  activities.  Students 
celebrate  traditional  Cherokee  songs  and  dances,  and  some  of  the  teachers 
get  together  after  school  on  Thursdays  to  learn  and  sing  Cherokee  songs. 

All  students  at  Cherokee  Elementary  get  at  least  10  minutes  of  Cherokee 
language  instruction  each  day  with  kindergarten  students  getting  15  to  20 
minutes  of  instruction  and  students  in  grades  1 through  3 getting  a 
Cherokee  language  class  for  35  minutes.  On  top  of  that,  there  is  a 
Cherokee  immersion  class  where  students  speak  and  write  only  in  Cherokee. 
The  immersion  classes  in  grades  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  meet  for 
35  minutes  each  day. 

"We've  noticed  a big  change  in  the  kids,"  said  Lucetta  Ward,  who  teaches 
Cherokee  language  classes  at  Cherokee  Elementary. 

Students  regularly  get  asked  to  go  out  into  the  community  to  sing  or 
recite  Cherokee  for  sports  events  and  civic  meetings.  Once  Cherokee 
children  were  ashamed  to  speak  their  native  language,  and  now  it  is  a 
badge  of  honor.  And  even  if  the  students  don't  always  get  the  correct 
pronunciation  or  use  the  correct  words  in  Cherokee,  Ward  encourages  her 
students  for  simply  trying. 

"If  you  make  a mistake,  it's  OK,"  Ward  said.  "If  you  speak  it,  we  will 
reward  it." 

Growing  up  bilingual  (speaking  Cherokee  and  English)  Ward  wasn't  always 
comfortable  speaking  in  her  native  language. 

"The  other  kids  looked  at  you  funny  - they  treated  you  different,"  she 
said . 

So  Ward  makes  every  effort  to  ease  children  into  the  Cherokee  language 
by  getting  them  familiar  with  phrases  and  words.  When  she  sees  students 
outside  of  class  or  in  Wal-Mart,  she'll  ask  them  questions  in  Cherokee, 
and  they'll  respond  in  Cherokee. 

Like  learning  anything,  there's  a lot  of  practice  involved,  so  students 
become  familiar  with  the  word  "shi-gwo,"  meaning  "again." 

Far  from  the  days  of  the  boarding  schools,  teachers  and  staff  at 
Cherokee  schools  are  now  required  to  incorporate  Cherokee  culture  and 
language  into  the  class  lessons,  according  to  federal  mandates.  But  it's 
hard  trying  to  find  Cherokee  teachers,  says  Ward,  who  has  been  teaching 
for  14  years. 

"Not  every  speaker  is  a teacher,"  she  explained. 

Each  year,  the  students  from  the  Cherokee  immersion  program  will  move  up 
a grade  and  take  the  immersion  program  one  more  step  until  it  eventually 
becomes  a kindergarten-through-12th  grade  program.  When  the  new  elementary, 
middle  and  high  schools  are  built  on  the  same  campus,  Cherokee  language 
teachers  will  be  located  closer  together,  and  the  goal  is  to  have  a more 
cohesive  plan  for  coordinating  the  language  curriculum. 

Since  there  aren't  yet  textbooks  with  Cherokee  language  activities,  the 
elementary  school's  teachers  and  their  counterparts  at  Cherokee  middle  and 
high  schools  have  been  gradually  compiling  lesson  plans,  worksheets  and 
materials  to  build  the  curriculum. 

It's  also  a challenge  trying  to  adhere  to  No  Child  Left  Behind  mandates. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  standards,  and  local  school  system  guidelines  - 
all  while  allowing  for  a relatively  new  program  to  grow  and  evolve. 

"It's  a work  in  progress,  but  it's  getting  better,"  said  Cherokee 
Elementary  Principal  Charles  Easton. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Smoky  Mountain  News. 
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Language  is  on  the  agenda 

by:  lerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 

From  immersion  schools  to  early  learning  centers 

March  1,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Don  Wanatee  could  have  been  summing  up  the  fears  of  many 
tribes  when  he  said  last  summer,  "Since  that  casino  came  in,  the  most 
traditional  thing  left  on  our  reservation  is  the  dirt  roads." 

As  it  happened,  the  former  council  member  and  longtime  activist  in 
national  Native  affairs  was  speaking  for  his  own  reservation,  the  Meskwaki 
Indian  Settlement  near  Tama,  Iowa.  But  the  threat  of  fading  cultural 
values  and  lost  languages  was  a dominant  theme  at  a recent  Indian 
education  conference  at  Wind  River  in  Wyoming.  There,  too,  Wanatee  stood 
up  and  posed  the  important  but  often  overlooked  question:  "What  do  you  use 
your  language  for?" 

The  answer  was  immediate:  For  ceremonies.  Without  the  languages  that 
grew  up  alongside  the  great  ceremonies  centered  on  the  sun,  horses, 
buffalo,  salmon,  corn,  health  and  other  features  of  Native  culture,  the 
ceremonies  cannot  be  conducted.  At  that  point,  the  culture  perishes 
because  no  regular  occasion  demands  its  profound  adoption.  It  may  become  a 
pastime,  a language  or  history  course  at  college.  But  without  the 
ceremonies  language  makes  possible,  the  power  that  sustained  Native 
cultures  through  the  centuries  is  depleted. 

At  Wind  River,  the  proposed  corrective  to  this  menacing  trend  was 
language  immersion  schools  on  the  model  of  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand.  At 
immersion  schools,  students  study  the  language  for  up  to  eight  hours  a day. 
They've  been  successful  in  Alaska,  and  the  Administration  for  Native 
Americans  has  funded  some  of  them  around  the  country. 

Mike  Gross,  an  attorney  in  Santa  Fe  with  a longstanding  tribal  practice, 
said  research  and  his  own  experience  on  school  boards  have  shown  that 
students  who  study  a second  language  are  better  off  intellectually  in  many 
ways.  Kathryn  Manuelito,  a professor  at  Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe, 
added  that  Indian  control  of  a school  doesn't  guarantee  a break  in  "the 
recycling  of  assimilationist  knowledge"  - only  the  psychology  of  the 
teachers  and  the  administration  can  do  that,  she  said,  and  nothing 
prepares  them  for  the  task  better  than  a psychology  that  has  formed  itself 
around  the  language  of  the  particular  culture. 

At  the  same  time,  it's  pretty  clear  that  not  every  tribe  with  the  will 
and  the  funding  to  establish  an  immersion  language  school  could  do  so  - 
the  number  of  Native  speakers  able  to  teach  a language  is  also  a factor. 
With  this  cautionary  thought  in  mind,  it  was  a good  time  to  catch  up  with 
Brian  Patterson,  Bear  Clan  representative  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of 
New  York,  at  a United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes  "Impact  Week"  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Patterson  chairs  the  USET  Culture  and  Heritage  Committee. 

"Culture  and  heritage  is  the  backbone  of  all  our  communities,"  he  said, 
adding  that  all  USET  member  tribes  have  taken  steps  to  preserve  their 
languages.  Ceremonies,  and  the  ceremonial  use  of  Native  languages,  are  a 
regular  concern  of  the  24  USET  tribes,  he  said. 

With  the  help  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.,  the  committee  is  tracking  a 
Cherokee  program  to  put  its  language  on  the  iPod,  as  well  as  other  Web- 
based  and  high-tech  applications. 

"Language  is  paramount  to  our  Culture  and  Heritage  Committee  ...  It's 
continuously  on  our  agenda." 

The  OIN  has  made  the  revival  of  its  language  a priority  since  1995,  he 


said.  But  fluent  speakers  were  not  in  abundance,  and  although  many  elders 
knew  it  they  were  not  teachers.  So  an  immersion  school  wasn't  feasible 
then.  An  initial  step  therefore  was  to  assemble  the  laws  and  data  on  the 
Oneida  language  in  one  place,  so  that  the  tribe  could  focus  first  on 
cultural  preservation.  Eventually  the  tribe  hired  eight  Oneida  women  to 
teach  the  language. 

"They  can  embrace  our  language  with  the  love  of  a mother's  heart," 
Patterson  said,  a significant  factor  given  that  Oneida  can  be  a difficult 
child,  linguistically  speaking.  It's  a tough  one  to  learn,  featuring  verbs 
in  the  middle  of  words. 

But  over  time,  students  learn  the  language  as  a living,  everyday  medium. 
The  teachers  coin  words  and  usages  for  the  present,  leading  children  to 
think  Oneida  in  the  midst  of  an  English-speaking  world.  "It's  in  our  Early 
Learning  Center,  in  the  songs,  the  thought  process  of  Oneida,  of  being 
Oneida . " 

The  program  is  headed  in  the  direction  of  immersion  schooling,  he  said, 
though  only  a step  at  a time. 
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Navajo  herbalist  combines  the  best  of  her  two  worlds 
By  LEVI  3.  LONG 
Arizona  Daily  Star 
March  3,  2006 

TUCSON,  Ariz.  - As  a Navajo  herbalist  and  entrepreneur,  Virginia  Boone 
has  learned  to  walk  a fine  line. 

In  her  youth,  Boone  learned  Navajo  traditions  and  language  while  living 
with  her  family  off  the  reservation. 

Today  she's  learning  how  to  balance  a career  as  the  head  of  a 
traditional  Navajo  healing  herb  company,  based  in  Marana,  without 
compromising  family  and  tribal  traditions. 

"We  were  taught  at  a young  age  about  our  connection  to  the  Earth  and  to 
the  plants,"  said  Boone,  50,  owner  of  Medicine  of  the  People  LLC.,  which 
makes  all-natural  healing  balms  and  herbal  spa  products.  "We  also  learned 
to  respect  their  medicinal  qualities." 

With  her  father's  teachings,  Boone  and  her  siblings  spent  their 
childhood  and  teen  years  learning  about  the  healing  qualities  of  plants 
and  herbs  found  throughout  northern  Arizona. 

The  Boone  family  lived  near  the  Navajo  Army  Depot,  now  known  as  Camp 
Navajo,  outside  Flagstaff.  Weekend  visits  and  summer  vacations  were  spent 
with  relatives  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

Though  traditions  were  emphasized,  education  was  also  highly  regarded  in 
the  Boone  household. 

"The  idea  was  to  remain  modern  and  educated.  But  my  mom  and  dad  were 
adamant  about  learning  Navajo  teachings  and  beliefs,"  Boone  said. 

"Language  was  key.  That  was  the  one  thing  my  parents  did  not  want  us  to 
lose. " 

Boone  has  parlayed  a long-held  family  tradition  into  selling  a line  of 
products  that  include  sage-lavender  massage  oils,  peppermint  foot  balms, 
conditioning  hair  oils,  white-sage  creams  and  sore-joint  salves. 

The  products  are  sold  at  local  guest  ranches,  museums,  cultural  centers 
and  regional  gift  shops,  including  a few  at  Sky  Harbor  International 
Airport  in  Phoenix. 

Using  herbs  and  plants  found  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  Boone,  along 
with  her  partner  Leonard  Marcus,  create  the  products  at  their  home.  Their 


company  incorporated  in  2004. 

Product  growth  started  to  pick  up  last  summer,  due  in  part  to  a new 
marketing  plan,  redesigned  packaging  and  an  updated  Web  site,  which 
contributed  to  increased  orders  in  the  last  year. 

"It  can  be  hard  to  find  quality  products  that  are  made  by  Native 
Americans  and  are  produced  in  Arizona,"  said  Lynn  Bullock,  a bookstore 
manager  at  the  Heard  Museum  Shop  and  Bookstore  in  Phoenix. 

The  shop  stocks  most  of  the  Medicine  of  the  People  products. 

"The  products  are  selling  well  and  we  reorder  quite  often.  It's  been 
very  successful." 

After  meeting  through  a family  acquaintance  in  1993,  Boone  and  Marcus 
decided  to  try  a relationship  and  started  to  sell  some  herbs  at  weekend 
powwows  - intertribal  cultural  fairs  - and  arts  and  crafts  fairs. 

Sales  started  with  various  teas  and  dried  herbs  that  could  be  used  to 
help  treat  skin  problems,  backaches,  stomach  problems  and  to  relieve 
arthritis  pain. 

"We  weren't  sure  how  we  were  going  to  do,"  Boone  said. 

"But  there  was  this  energy  around  us,"  Marcus  said.  "We  sold  out  fast, 
and  we  thought,  'We  can  actually  do  this."' 

By  emphasizing  socially  responsible  behavior  and  supporting  various 
cultural  beliefs,  Boone  and  Marcus  said  having  a business  that  does  not 
harm  the  environment  or  compromise  their  traditional  beliefs  is  possible. 
Becoming  a major  corporation  is  not  part  of  the  plan,  Marcus  said. 

The  couple  still  sells  at  regional  powwows  and  art  shows  throughout  the 
Southwest . 

"We're  still  holding  onto  those  grass  roots."  said  Marcus.  "But  we 
have  to  grow.  It's  important  to  keep  that  balance  and  not  stray  from  our 
vision . " 
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2006  Lori  Piestewa  National  Native  American  Games 
Venue:  Various  Valley  Locations 
Where:  Fountain  Hills,  Arizona 
Time:  TBA 

Where:  Phoenix,  AZ  - Grand  Canyon  State  Games  has  announced  Phoenix, 
Arizona  will  be  the  host  city  for  the  2006  Lori  Piestewa  National  Native 
American  Games,  Duly  20-23,  2006.  The  games  honor  Pfc.  Lori  Piestewa,  the 
first  Native  American  woman  killed  in  combat.  The  sports  to  be  contested 
include  basketball,  softball,  volleyball  and  track  and  field.  Opening 
Ceremonies  on  Duly  20.  call  for  info... more  info:  480.517.9700 

5 V 5 Basketball  - Entry  Fee  is  only  $300/per  team  with  a 3 game  guarantee 

* Played  at  Fountain  Hills  High  School  & Fountain  Hills  Middle  School  in 
Fountain  Hills,  AZ.  Multiple  team  discounts  available  by  contacting  the 
State  Games  office  at  480-517-9700. 

Cross  Country  - Entry  Fee  is  $10  Youth  & $12  Adult 

* A 3.1  mile  course  at  beautiful  Fountain  Park  in  Fountain  Hills,  Arizona 

Slow  Pitch  Softball  - Entry  Fee  is  $195  per  team 

* Games  played  at  Golden  Eagle  Park  in  Fountain  Hills,  Arizona 

Track  & Field  - Entry  Fee  - $8  youth  - $15  adult  1st  event,  $3  each 
additional  event 


* All  Events  at  the  Fountain  Hills  High  Track  in  Fountain  Hills,  Arizona 


Volleyball  - Entry  Fee  - $120  per  team 
* All  matches  played  at  Salt  River  HS  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation  in 
Scottsdale,  AZ 

Where  to  Stay: 

Hosted  by  the  Fort  McDowell  / Yavapai  Nation  with  host  Hotel  the  NEW 
Radisson  Fort  McDowell  Hotel  & Casino.  Hotel  Information 
Phone:  480-836-5300, 

located  at  10438  N.  Fort  McDowell  Rd  Scottsdale,  AZ  85264 

About  Lori  Piestewa  National  Native  American  Games 

The  Lori  Piestewa  National  Native  American  Games  are  open  to  the  511 
tribes  throughout  the  United  States.  The  only  requirement  is  that  athletes 
must  be  one-quarter  Native  American  to  compete.  The  four  sports  featured 
at  the  games  are  basketball,  softball,  volleyball  and  track  and  field. 
Information  and  registration  available  at  www.gcsg.org  . The  Grand  Canyon 
State  Games  provides  a showcase  for  the  talents  and  aspirations  of  amateur 
athletes,  regardless  of  age  or  ability,  and  are  one  of  the  largest  amateur 
sports  festivals  in  the  United  States. 

About  Grand  Canyon  State  Games 

The  Grand  Canyon  State  Games  is  a multi-sport  Olympic  Festival  for 
Arizona  amateur  athletes  of  all  ages  and  abilities.  The  Games  is  organized 
by  the  Arizona  Sports  Council  and  is  affiliated  with  37  other  state  games 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  through  the  National  Congress  of  State  Games.  The  Games  seeks  to 
provide  an  avenue  for  personal  development  through  sports. 

For  further  information  please  contact  the  GCSG  Office:  www.gcsg.org  or 
480-517-9700 
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From  the  Rez  to  the  Big  Apple 

Wings  of  America  instills  pride  in  Native  youth 
NEW  YORK  NY 
Steve  Cowley 
February  28,  2006 

The  organization  Wings  of  America  brought  American  Indian  youth  from  fou 
states  to  compete  in  the  2006  USA  Cross  Country  Championships  on  February 
18-19  at  the  prestigious  Van  Cortlandt  Park  in  the  Bronx. 

Program  Director  Kelly  Concho  reported  in  a telephone  interview  that 
although  the  teams  didn't  achieve  any  personal  records,  she  said  with  a 
lot  of  pride,  they  won  something  more  important  - seeing  opportunity 
beyond  their  reservation  borders. 

These  races  are  qualifiers  for  the  World  Cross  Country  Championships  to 
be  held  in  Fukuoka,  Dapan,  later  this  year.  The  first  six  finishers  in  the 
junior  and  senior  races  determine  the  USA  National  Team.  Wings  of  America 
are  an  American  Indian  youth  development  program  of  The  Earth  Circle 
Foundation,  Inc.,  based  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Every  year.  Wings  selects 
teams  of  junior  runners  for  a full  sponsorship  to  these  championships. 
Wings  runners  have  captured  sixteen  national  junior  team  titles  since  1988 
an  unprecedented  accomplishment. 


This  year,  the  junior  men's  team  8 KM  results  put  them  in  first  place 
ahead  of  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  teams;  Wings  runners  were  Dustin 
Martin,  16;  Clay  Mayes  III,  18;  Donovan  Tsinnijinnie,  18;  Nathan  Lee,  18; 
Craig  Curley,  17,  and  Brian  Vallie,  17. 

According  to  the  mission  statement,  the  Wings  organization  seeks  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  American  Indian  youth.  Wings  promotes 
running  to  empower  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  youth,  and  as  a 
catalyst  to  creating  pride  in  themselves  and  their  cultural  identity. 

The  Cross  Country  Championships  in  Cortlandt  Park  included  some  of  the 
best  high  school  and  college  sophomore  competitors. 

"The  girls  raced  in  blizzard-like  conditions.  It  was  snowing  and  it  was 
very,  very  cold,"  Concho  said.  The  city  had  just  experienced  a Nor'easter 
with  record  snowfalls  - more  than  two  feet  of  the  white  stuff  fell  in 
Central  Park  just  before  the  championships. 

According  to  her,  "...They  [women's  junior  team]  walked  away  knowing  that 
they  can  compete  against  college  girls  and  with  anybody  they  choose  to." 

Not  meaning  to  reach  for  excuses,  she  explained,  the  lack  of  personal  and 
team  success  for  the  women  and  in  individual  men's  results  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  the  student  athletes  are  not  used  to  running  four-mile  or 
even  five-mile  courses.  Most  of  them  are  still  in  high  school  and  their 
schools  don't  allow  these  distances. 

The  Wings  junior  women's  6 KM  runners  finished  in  last  place  behind 
teams  from  California  and  Texas.  Wings  runners  included  Tiffany  Sorrel, 

18;  Rochelle  Kanuho,  15;  Katrina  Lee,  17;  Chantel  Hunt,  14,  and  Arlinda 
Mitchell,  17.  The  team's  coach  was  Alvina  Begay. 

However,  Concho  said  it  was  still  overwhelming  for  them  knowing  they 
were  running  in  one  of  the  oldest  city  parks  in  the  country.  She  said, 
"Everyone  was  talking  about  the  hills  on  the  course.  And  when  the  kids  ran 
it... they  go  like,  'there's  no  hill.'  That  was  pretty  cool  to  see  them,  to 
hear  them  say  that  since  the  hills  are  very  different  at  home  from  those 
in  New  York. " 

A reception,  held  for  the  competitors,  included  an  opportunity  to  meet 
former  Wings  runner  Brandon  Leslie  (Navajo).  Leslie,  29,  ran  in  the 
individual  Open  Men's  12  KM  for  the  Sports  Warrior  track  club  in 
Albuquerque  finishing  in  7th  place  out  of  a field  of  92  with  a time  of 
35:42. 

Concho  stated:  "The  young  men  got  to  meet  him.  It  helped  them  realize 
they  have  opportunities  to  run  with  the  best  in  the  country;  that  there  is 
more  out  there  to  look  forward  to  than  just  being  on  the  reservation." 

She  said  just  being  there  was  a huge  achievement  for  these  young  men  and 
women;  knowing  they  went  to  New  York  City  for  the  weekend. 

"We  had  runners  from  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  Montana,"  she 
said.  "I  believe  two  of  them  had  never  ridden  in  a plane  before  ...no, 
three  of  them  and  the  year  before  that,  four.  It  was  amazing." 

Concho  pointed  out  that  two  of  the  competitors  had  been  to  the  Empire 
State  before,  but  none  of  them  had  ever  been  to  New  York  City.  She  said 
some  have  visited  Billings,  Albuquerque,  and  Phoenix.  The  student  athletes 
were  just  in  awe  about  being  in  the  city  that  never  sleeps,  "...by  the 
people,  the  lights,  the  big  buildings,  the  streets,  all  the  trash  on  the 
sidewalk,  the  park,  even  the  cab  ride."  Concho  added,  "I  know  that  for 
some  of  them  it  hasn't  hit  them  yet.  I'm  sure  it  will  soon.  I'm  pretty 

sure  they're  all  still  telling  great  stories  about  being  there... some  of 

the  kids  by  the  end  of  the  trip  had  even  become  Starbucks  regulars,"  she 
laughed . 

What's  next  for  Concho  and  the  Wings  of  America  program?  According  to 
Concho,  "We'll  be  closing  out  our  winter  USATF  program  making  sure  the 
students  got  the  most  out  of  the  recent  trip.  Wings  supplied  the  uniforms 
for  the  competitors  and  the  New  York  City  competition  was  an  all-expense 
trip  for  the  youth.  But  now  we  will  begin  making  plans  for  our  summer 
fitness  camps."  She  said  most  of  the  students  they  took  to  the  Bronx  would 
assist  in  running  the  camps. 

In  closing,  Concho  declared,  "They're  very  out-going,  very  articulate 
and  they  have  a really  bright  future  ahead  of  them.  I'm  not  saying  no  one 

else  does.  But  they're  very  representative  of  Native  American  youth." 


For  more  information  and  all  the  results  log  on  to 
www.usatf.org/events/2006/USAXCChampionships/ schedule. asp 
About  the  author:  Steve  Cowley,  Cree  from  Manitoba,  began  his  career  as 
journalist  in  the  early  90's  in  Canada.  As  a New  Yorker  since  1993,  fresh 
out  of  the  New  York  Film  Academy,  he  worked  at  the  American  Indian 
Community  Flouse  as  the  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  Performing  Arts 
Department  and  is  currently  the  Employment  Counselor  in  the  WIA  (Workforce 
Investment  Act)  Dept.  Fie  is  the  CEO  of  Tapwe  Production  Projects  in  NY  and 
continues  to  write  for  the  American  Indian  Community  House's  newsletter, 
the  Flying  Eagle  Woman  Fund's  website  and  for  the  Tapwe  web  site.  Read 
more  about  Steve  and  Tapwe  Production  Projects  at  www.tapwe.com. 

Steve  be  contacted  at  steve@tapwe.com 
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Sub j : Tribal  Invitation... 

Official  All  Tribe  Open  Invitation ...  Feel  Free  To  Copy  & Send!  We 
Welcome  You ! ! ! 

You  and  your  families  are  invited  to  attend  our  annual  Historical 
"Penn  Cove  Water  Festival!"  This  is  a time  to  open  our  hearts  in 
friendship  and  sharing.  A time  to  welcome  our  First  Nations  Neighbors! 

We  will  be  joining  our  Ancestors  on  Whidbey  Island  in  the  town  of 
Coupeville  by  welcoming  you  and  sharing  our  gifts  and  talents  together. 

We  wish  for  you  to  mark  this  day  on  your  calendars  and  copy  and  send 
this  invitation  far  and  wide!  We  request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
with  open  arms. 

THE  PENN  COVE  WATER  FESTIVAL  WILL  BE  HELD  ON  SATURDAY,  MAY  6TH,  2005. 

IT  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  COUPEVILLE,  WA.  ON  WHIDBEY  ISLAND.  THE 
HOURS  WILL  BE  FROM  11AM  TO  6PM.  THERE  WILL  BE  CANOE  RACES,  PERFORMERS, 

FRY  BREAD,  VENDORS,  CHILDRENS  ACTIVITIES,  CARING  FOR  THE  EARTH 
EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAYS  & MORE!!! 

The  Penn  Cove  Water  Festival  has  been  going  on  for  generations.  It  is 
the  ONLY  well  known  Native  American  Event  on  Whidbey  Island!  We  wish  to 
see  it  continue  for  our  children  and  our  childrens?  children.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  us  to  experience  this  special  time  together  so  our 
ties  will  remain  unbroken.  What  can  you  do?  Come  and  Share!  loin  us! 

We  respect  all  of  you.  We  want  you  to  encourage  your  canoe  racers  and 
other  canoes,  your  talented  men,  women  and  children  who  only  you  know 
personally.  Your  Veterans,  dancers,  singers,  drums,  artists, 
environmentalists ...  and  any  and  all  who  are  willing  to  come  and  share 
with  us!  Please  call  us  to  sign  up  ASAP!  Thanks. 

We  always  have  great  hospitality  with  treats  and  coffee  for  signed-up 
participants.  We  will  be  prepared  to  hand  out  free  tee  shirts  to  all 
who  register  as  canoe  racers  and  bring  thier  teams  and  canoes.  Cash 
Prizes  for  canoe  winners!  These  gifts  as  well  as  a free  after  Festival 
Dinner  put  on  by  the  town  of  Coupeville  are  all  ways  of  saying,  ?We 
Honor  You ! ? 

The  canoe  races  will  take  place  down  at  the  park  as  always.  We  will 
have  free  programs  with  maps  to  help  everyone.  The  main  Festival 
activities,  other  than  the  canoe  races,  will  take  place  in  town  only  a 
short  walk  from  the  park... we  also  have  in  place  a shuttle  bus  that 
will  stop  at  the  park  and  in  town  regularly  to  pick  up  and  drop  off  all 
who  wish  to  use  it.  We  encourage  all  of  you  who  attend  to  come  and  join 
us  in  both  places!  Experience  Everything! 


The  Live  Entertainment  will  be  onstage  near  the  museum  and  the  dock  in 
town.  There  will  be  Storytellers  for  children  as  well.  Art,  food  and 
craft  vendors  will  be  present  in  town.  We  would  love  to  invite  all  of 
you  to  our  annual  event.  It  is  a wonderful  time  to  make  new  friends  and 
to  share  our  gifts  and  talents.  A True  Celebration...  Rain  or  Shine! 

See  you  There! 

To  Contact  us  for  any  questions,  sign-ups  or  whatever. . .Please  call... 

Susan  Berta- (360)678-3451  or  susan@orcanetwork.org. .. For  Canoe  Races 
Cheryl  Bradkin-(360)678-5239  or  bradkin@whidbey.net... 

Food,  Arts  & Craft  Vendors 

Lynda  Imburgia- (360)321-7863  or  imburgia@whidbey.com... 

Tribal  Liason/Performers 

Benye  Weber- (360)678-4602  or  jOhnwebernahma@coupeville.net... 

Any  Questions?? 

**No  Alcohol  or  Drugs  Allowed ...  This  is  a Family  Event! 

**Visit  our  Website! 

http://www.penncovewaterfestival.com/index.php 

"RE : Kent  Ware,  Sr.  Memorial"  

Cherokee  River  Indian  Community:  (CRIC) 

6th  Annual  Kent  Ware,  Sr.  Memorial 
& Homecoming  Festival 

March  30  Vendors  and  Campers'  Setup  Day 


March  31--  April  2,  2006  Activities 

Admission:  $3.00  Day  Rate  or  $5.00  Weekend-Pays  Festival  Utilities\Clean-up 

Vendor  Space  $40.00  a day,  $90.00  for  3 days; 

Please  contact  us  for  an  application. 

Free  to  Dancers  in  or  with  Regalia  Children  12  and  Linder  Free 

Friday  Kid?s  Day:  Children  arriving  by  school  bus  or  van  get  in  free. 

Free  Primitive  Camping 

Veterans,  Drums,  Youth  groups  and  the  Public  are  invited  to  enjoy  this 
weekend . . 

A special  invitation  goes  to  mental  health  consumers  and  families. 

Dancers  are  encouraged  to  attend  & receive  special  door  prizes 

loin  Us  In  Our  Celebrations  Including: 

"Memorial  Service  Honoring  Our  Elders"  "Veteran  & Children  Honor  Services" 

HEMSI  Search  & Rescue  Dogs,  Indian  Crafts,  Native  Food,  Intertribal  Dancing, 

Storytelling,  Demonstrations,  Fire  Engine  Photos,  Blowgun  Shoot, 

Horseshoes,  Gold  Panning,  Games,  Vendors,  Flute  Playing, 

Friday  Night's  Trade  Blanket,  Bingo,  Bond  Fire,  and  much  more... 


Head  Staff: 

Head  Man:  TBA  each  day 


La  Hey 

Head  Lady:  TBA  each  day 
Arena  Director:  TBA 

Head  Veterans:  Gene  Bagwell,  Duanita  Lusk  & Vernon  lay 
Host  Drum:  Aracoma 


M.C:  Charles 


The  Best  Vendor  Booth  Prize  starts  this  year  voted  on  by  people?s  choice. 
Horseshoe  pitching  contest  by  the  SilverWolf  Horse 
Sanctuary;  Blowgun  contest  held  by  CRIC 


Hatchet  Throw  contest  is  sponsored  by  HCWC 

HCWC  Booth  that  mental  health  consumers  families  will  enjoy 

Raffles,  Prizes,  Bingo,  Fun,  Fun,  fun! 

We  are  located  between  Moulton  & Double  Springs,  AL  on  Hwy  33, 
between  the  15  and  16-mile  markers.  Moulton  is  located  south  of 
and  between  Decatur  and  Florence  in  the  Northwest  part  of  AL 
at  the  cross  roads  of  State  Hwy.  33,  Hwy  24  & Hwy  157. 

- If  coming  from  Interstate  65,  exit  at  the  Hartselle,  AL  onto  Hwy  36, 

go  west  about  20+  miles  and  turn  left  (south)  on  Hwy  33.  Follow  the  mile 

markers  until  you  are  about  1/2  mile  pass  the  16  ml.  mkr. 

Turn  left  (east)  at  the  CRIC  sign  go  3 miles.  Call  for  more  directions 

1050  County  Road  67,  Moulton,  AL  35650 

Phone  256  292-3584,  256  566-3818,  fax  256  292-3528 

E-mail  kbagwell@cric.org  Website:  www.cric.org 

Event  Sponsored  by  Cherokee  River  Volunteer  Fire  Department 

"RE : BellSouth  Mosaic  Career  Fair"  

Date:  Narch  3,  2006  8:12  AM 
From:  Daughtry,  Chuck 
Sub j : Mosaic  Career  Fair 

BellSouth  is  co-sponsoring  a minority  career  fair  for  college  students  in 
the  Southeast.  It's  entitled  the  Mosaic  Career  Fair,  planned  for  April  7, 
2006,  8:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET  at  BellSouth' s Midtown  II  location  (725  W. 
Peachtree  St.  - Auditorium)  in  Atlanta.  This  event  is  co-sponsored  with 
the  American  Advertising  Federation  and  is  the  third  event  of  its  kind 
sponsored  by  BellSouth. 

The  Mosaic  Career  Fair  targets  minority  college  students  from  the 
Southeast,  who  are  interested  in  entry  level  career  opportunities  and 
internships  in  advertising,  marketing  and  other  communication  related 
fields.  If  you  know  of  promising  minority  students,  who  are  interested, 
please  forward  the  information  to  them.  Encourage  them  to  RSVP  and  attach 
their  resume,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  space  is  limited.  (Student 
registration  deadline  is  March  27,  2006.) 

Visit  the  American  Advertising  Federation  web  site  to  register: 
http://www.aaf.org/multi/mosaic_fair.html 

This  event  is  free  for  both  students  and  recruiters  and  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  connect  the  best  and  brightest  students  with  top  companies 
in  the  area.  A full  day  (8:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.)  is  planned,  with  a seminar 
addressing  interviewing  skills,  networking  and  resume  writing  tips, 
interviewing  opportunities  with  the  recruiters,  lunch  for  the  students  and 
more. 

The  attached  link  to  the  Mosaic  Career  Fair  web  site  includes  the 
recruiter  and  student  registration  forms  and  additional  information. 
http://www.aaf.org/multi/mosaic_fair.html 

- "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  March  6,  2006  14:45:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Janet  Smith,  Yellow  Otter,  Debbie  Sanders,  Johnny  Rustywire, 
Lee  Goins,  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia,  Chuck  Daughtry,  Kleita  Bagwell 
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March  11,  2006 

Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Evelyn  LeRoy"  

Date:  Thu,  2 Mar  2006  08:51:37  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" EVELYN  LEROY" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. nati vet imes . com / index. asp Pact ion=displayarticle&article_id=7613 

LeRoy' s passing  the  end  of  an  era 
Guest  Commentary 
Louis  Gray 
March  1,  2006 

Our  Creator  has  called  Evelyn  LeRoy  home.  Fler  distinctly  Ponca  voice  no 
longer  graces  the  songs  of  her  people,  her  knowledge  and  love  of  Ponca 
songs  goes  with  her.  She  certainly  passed  on  as  much  as  she  could,  but  she 
is  the  last  of  the  Poncas  who  sang  with  those  great  singers  on  Indian 
Flouse  records  "Ponca  War  Dance  Songs  I and  II."  Fler  sister  Lucy  Cries  for 
Ribs  sang  on  that  album.  Although  Evelyn  didn't  sing  on  the  album  recorded 
May  17,  1967  in  Ponca  City,  OK,  her  talent  was  equal  and  she  sang  with 
that  core  group  for  many  years. 

Those  singers  were  perhaps  the  best  collection  of  tribal  singing  groups 
ever  assembled.  Their  mixture  of  talent,  knowledge  and  respect  is  what  set 
them  apart.  When  they  sang  together,  it  was  a feast  for  the  ears  and  soul. 
Their  love  of  singing  of  ceremonies  like  the  Osage  E Ion  sha  and  Ponca 
Fleluska  was  obvious  to  all  to  hear. 

To  put  it  another  way,  when  they  sang  it  felt  like  a ceremony.  That 
group  of  Sylvester  Waters,  Albert  Waters,  Doe  Rush,  Flarry  Buffalohead, 

Lucy  Cries  for  Ribs  and  others  were  forever  captured  at  the  height  of 
their  singing  powers  by  Tony  Isaacs,  for  the  recording  company  Indian 


House.  Isaacs  specialized  in  natural  settings  for  singers.  No  enhancements 
or  other  recording  tricks  were  used  to  reproduce  the  purity  of  the 
singers'  voices.  It  was  no  more  evident  than  found  on  that  historic 
recording  40  years  ago.  Evelyn  was  the  last  to  sing  with  those  men  and 
women . 

Osages,  Poncas  and  other  lovers  of  great  war  dance  music  could  travel 
anywhere  and  put  on  their  usually  scratchy  Ponca  War  Dance  album  and  hear 
the  music  of  their  culture.  Evelyn's  sister ' s, Lucy  Cries  for  Ribs  and 
Katherine  Stevens,  gave  any  dance  they  attended  that  special  feeling  from 
the  past.  Her  sweet  disposition  will  be  missed  and  her  great  smile  is 
etched  in  the  memories  of  Osage  and  Ponca  Indians  everywhere.  They  will 
stay  there. 

As  time  went  on  those  grand  old  men  and  women  completed  their  journey. 
Evelyn  is  heading  for  that  final  place  and  maybe  she'll  take  her  place 
among  her  Ponca  brothers  and  sisters  to  sing  the  beautiful  songs  of  her 
people  once  again. 

Poncas  and  loved  ones  will  say  goodbye  to  her  Thursday,  March  2,  2006  in 
White  Eagle. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE : Delores  Browning  Davis"  

Date:  Fri,  3 Mar  2006  08:33:13  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" DELORES  BROWNING  DAVIS" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //citizen -times . com/apps/pbcs . dll/article?AID=200660302068 

Former  Tribal  Council  member  Davis  dies 
by  Ion  Ostendorff,  Staff  Writer 
March  3,  2006 

CHEROKEE  - Members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  today  will 
honor  the  life  of  a former  Tribal  Council  member. 

Delores  Browning  Davis  died  Wednesday  after  a period  of  poor  health.  She 
was  63. 

The  community  will  view  the  body  at  5 p.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Cherokee 
High  School  auditorium.  The  funeral  will  be  1 p.m.  Saturday,  also  at  the 
high  school  auditorium. 

Tribal  Offices  will  close  today,  and  all  tribal  flags  will  fly  at  half- 
staff. 

Davis  served  on  the  Tribal  Council  from  1995-97  and  was  a patient- 
advocate  at  the  Cherokee  Indian  Hospital  before  retiring. 

"Delores  was  known  to  this  whole  community  as  a caring,  loving  friend 
with  the  ability  to  brighten  anyone's  day,"  said  Principal  Chief  Michell 
Hicks.  "Her  immediate  reaction  upon  seeing  you  was  to  ask  for  a hug.  She 
simply  had  a way  of  making  you  feel  cared  for  and  supported  ...  " 

Davis  was  the  only  child  of  Roy  and  Sallie  Littlejohn  Browning  of 
Cherokee . 

She  attended  Swain  County  High  School  and  Southwestern  Community  College. 
She  was  employed  with  the  Eastern  Band  until  she  became  ill.  She 
represented  Yellowhill  community  on  Tribal  Council. 

She  focused  on  improving  the  education  and  lifestyle  of  the  youth  on  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  while  in  office. 

She  worked  at  Granny's  Kitchen  in  Cherokee  for  many  years. 

"She  was  beloved  in  our  community,"  said  Alan  B.  Ensley,  Tribal  Council 
vice-chairman  and  Yellowhill  community  representative. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Crossings"  


Date:  Mon,  6 Mar  2006  08:50:01  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 


Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

March  2,  2006 

Katie  Oxendine 
Pembroke 

Katie  Oxendine,  7 months,  of  70713  Strickland  Heights,  died  Feb.  25, 

2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  her  mother,  Amanda  Demery  of  Pembroke;  two  brothers,  Avery 
Hones  and  Cameron  Oxendine,  both  of  Pembroke;  and  a sister,  Christie  Hones 
of  Pembroke. 

Lucille  Locklear 
Red  Springs 

Lucille  Locklear,  66,  of  312  Branch  Road,  died  Feb.  27,  2006,  at  First 
Health  Moore  Regional  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Hoke  County  Holiness  Church  in 
Red  Springs,  the  Revs.  Truman  Chavis  and  Sam  Henderson  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Leno  Locklear  of  the  home;  her  mother,  Reedy 
Locklear  of  Raeford;  a son,  Ernest  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  three 
daughters,  Angela  Lee  Hunt  of  Maxton,  Gearline  Hall  of  the  home  and 
Huanita  Locklear  of  Red  Springs;  two  brothers,  Willie  Sanford  "Pap" 

Locklear  of  Shannon  and  Curtis  Locklear  of  Raeford;  five  sisters,  Margie 
Oxendine  and  Gladys  Locklear,  both  of  Red  Springs,  Martha  Locklear  of 
Greensboro,  Hazel  Rogers  of  Morven  and  Hennifer  Locklear  of  Maxton;  16 
grandchildren;  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  and  Cremation  Service  of  Red  Springs. 

Daisy  D.  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Daisy  D.  Locklear,  61,  of  116  Green  Acres  Road,  died  Feb.  26,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Union  Chapel  Holiness  Methodist 
Church,  the  Rev.  Herry  Scott  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Maynor 
family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Tammie  Strickland;  four  sisters,  Mary  Lois 
Clark,  Eunice  Brewer,  Deanna  Hones  and  Barbara  Locklear;  three  brothers, 

Ray  Locklear,  Herl  Locklear  and  Badger  Locklear;  her  mother,  Cathie  Lee 
Locklear;  and  a granddaughter . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Home. 

Hay  Mario  Lowry 
Pembroke 

Hay  Mario  Lowry,  31,  of  406  Gough  St.,  died  Feb.  25,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Mt.  Airy  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Steve  Strickland  and  David  Oxendine  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Lowry  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  April  9,  1974,  a son  of  Benford 
Lowry  Hr.  and  Kathleen  S.  Bacot  and  the  grandson  of  the  late  Benford  and 
Thesia  Lowery  and  the  late  Leslie  Sanderson. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Kathleen  Bacot  of  McDonald;  his  father  and 
stepmother,  Benford  Lowry  Hr.  and  Geraldine  Lowry  of  Pembroke;  three 
sisters,  Ursula  Adams  and  her  husband,  Matthew,  of  Lumberton,  Tara  Himinez 
and  her  husband,  Manuel,  of  Greensboro,  and  Stephanie  Case  and  her  husband, 
Hohn,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mabel  B.  Sanderson; 
three  nieces,  Kinsley  Nicole  Adams,  Sara  Himinez  and  Christian  Himinez; 
four  nephews,  Cameron  Blake  Adams,  Ayden  Case,  Eli  Case  and  Ethan  Case; 


and  several  aunts  and  uncles. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

March  6,  2006 

Margaret  Bartley  Hunt 
Fairmont 

Margaret  Bartley  Hunt,  74,  of  7456  N.C.  130  East,  died  March  1,  2006  at 
Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Pleasant  View  Baptist  Church  in 
Fairmont,  the  Revs.  Ricky  Burnett,  Kenneth  Locklear  and  Ellis  Autry 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Willie  Hunt;  and  a daughter, 
Madaline  Carol  Hunt. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  Thomas  Hunt  of  Lumberton  and  Ricky  Hunt  and 
Willie  Hunt,  both  of  Fairmont;  two  daughters,  Dianne  Sinclair  of  Lumberton 
and  Shirley  Hunt  of  Fairmont;  a nephew,  Junior  "Skeet"  Cummings  of  the 
home;  a special  caregiver,  Cynthia  Ann  Locklear  of  Fairmont;  nine 
grandchildren;  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home,  7456  N.C.  130  East, 
Fairmont,  or  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Dianne  Sinclair,  4565  N.C.  211 
East,  Lot  22,  Lumberton. 

Brantley  Locklear 
Maxton 

Brantley  Locklear,  64,  of  403  Jefferson  Road,  died  March  2,  2006,  at 
First  Health  Moore  Regional  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  White  Hill  Freewill  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Kelvin  Locklear  and  Jerry  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mary  Locklear;  a son,  Chad  Locklear;  a daughter, 
Tammy  Oxendine;  two  brothers,  Derry  Locklear  and  Delton  Locklear;  three 
sisters,  Ella  Mae  Jacobs,  Linda  Chavis  and  Christine  McNeill;  and  seven 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

H.T.  Lowery 
Henderson,  Nev. 

H.T.  Lowery,  76,  of  Henderson,  Nev.,  died  on  Feb.  25,  in  Nevada. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Pembroke,  the  Revs.  Kelly  Sanderson  and  Bill  James  Locklear  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Lowry  Family  Cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation  will  be  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in 
Pembroke . 

Milton  E.  Oxendine 
Wilmington 

Milton  "Tiny"  E.  Oxendine,  68,  of  Wilmington,  died  Feb.  27,  2006,  at  New 
Hanover  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  Coble  Ward-Smith  Funeral  Home. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Greenlawn  Memorial  Park. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Edward  Oxendine  of  Brunswick  County  and  Bobby  M. 
Oxendine  of  Baltimore;  his  stepfather,  Nasbie  Tyler;  six  siblings,  Jerry 
Tyler  and  Glenda  Galloway,  both  of  Lumberton,  Ronnie  Oxendine  of 
Wilmington,  Pauline  Watts  and  Jeanette  Hunt,  both  of  Rocky  Point,  and 
Kathleen  Tyler  of  Phoenix;  10  grandchildren;  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 
The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  8 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Hughes  Dulin  Lowry 
Pembroke 

Hughes  Dulin  Lowry,  73,  of  205  Ernest  Lowry  Road,  died  March  1,  2006. 

The  funeral  will  be  2:30  p.m.  Saturday  at  First  Methodist  Church  in 


Pembroke.  Burial  will  follow  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Lowry  was  a graduate  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  and  was  the 
owner  and  pharmacist  of  Lowry's  Pharmacy  until  his  retirement. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mary;  a son,  Heyward  Lowry;  a daughter,  Tammy 
Lowry  Hones;  a brother,  Vincent  Lowry;  three  grandchildren,  Ricky  Lee 
Hones  Dr.,  Aston  Alexus  Lowry  and  Ahweesnah  Che  Hones;  and  many  other 
extended  family  members  and  close  friends  whom  he  loved. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NIC. 

February  28,  2006 

Hay  M.  Lowry 

PEMBROKE  - Hay  Mario  Lowry,  31,  of  406  Gough  St.,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  25 
2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Mother,  Kathleen  Bacot;  father  and  stepmother,  Benford  and 
Geraldine;  sisters,  Ursula  Adams,  Tara  Himenez  and  Stephanie  Case;  and 
maternal  grandmother,  Mabel  Sanderson. 

March  1,  2006 

Daisy  D.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Daisy  D.  Locklear,  61,  of  116  Green  Acres  Road,  died 
Sunday,  Feb.  26,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Thursday  in  Union  Chapel  Holiness  Methodist 
Church.  Burial  in  Maynor  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Daughter,  Tammie  Strickland;  mother,  Cathie;  sisters,  Mary 
Clark,  Eunice  Brewer,  Deanna  Hones  and  Barbara;  brothers,  Ray,  Herl  and 
Badger;  and  a granddaughter . 

Lucille  Locklear 

RED  SPRINGS  - Mrs.  Lucille  Locklear,  66,  of  312  Branch  Road,  died  Monday 
Feb.  27,  2006,  in  FirstHealth  Moore  Regional  Hospital  in  Pinehurst. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Hoke  County  Holiness  Church. 

Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral  Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  Leno;  son,  Ernest;  daughters,  Angela  Hunt, 

Gearline  Hall  and  Huanita;  mother,  Reedy;  brothers.  Pap  and  Curtis; 
sisters,  Margie  Oxendine,  Hazel  Rogers,  Martha,  Gladys  and  Hennifer;  16 
grandchildren;  and  15  great-grandchildren. 

March  3,  2006 

Hughes  D.  Lowry 

PEMBROKE  - Hughes  Dulin  Lowry,  73,  of  205  Ernest  Lowry  Road,  died 
Wednesday,  March  1,  2006,  in  Autumn  Care  of  Raeford. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Saturday  in  First  United  Methodist  Church. 
Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Mary;  son,  Heyward;  daughter,  Tammy  Hones;  brother, 
Vincent;  and  three  grandchildren . 

March  6,  2006 

Dwight  Locklear 

LAURINBURG  - Dwight  Locklear,  56,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Sunday,  March  5, 
2006. 

Services:  Memorial,  8 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service 


chapel  in  Laurinburg.  Private  interment  at  a later  date. 

Mr.  Locklear  was  the  owner  and  operator  of  a tree  service  company. 

Visitation:  6 to  8 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  funeral  home  and  at  other  times 
at  the  home  of  Bobby  Locklear,  208  Treetop  Lane,  Red  Springs. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Gregory  Dones,  Cary  and  Kevin;  daughter,  Nicole; 
brothers,  David,  Earl,  Bobby  and  Dim;  sisters,  Becky  Cook,  Nancy  Ratliff, 
Earlene  Dacobs  and  Lessie  Schanze;  five  grandchildren;  and  a special 
friend,  Gerlene  Butler. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

March  3,  2006 
Delores  Browning  Davis 

Cherokee  - Delores  Browning  Davis  succumbed  from  terminal  illness 
Wednesday,  March  1,  2006.  She  had  been  sick  for  several  years  and  went  to 
her  Maker  from  her  lovely  home  in  Cherokee.  Family  and  friends  were  in 
attendance. 

She  was  born  Nov.  13,1943,  in  the  old  Cherokee  Indian  Flospital.  Delores 
was  the  only  child  of  the  late  Roy  and  Sallie  Littlejohn  Browning, 
formerly  of  Cherokee.  She  attended  Swain  County  High  School  and 
Southwestern  Community  College.  She  was  employed  with  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  until  the  time  she  became  ill.  Delores  was  devoted  to  the 
betterment  of  her  Tribe,  subsequently  representing  her  Yellow  Hill 
community  as  a Tribal  Council  member.  While  in  this  position,  she  served 
on  numerous  committees,  doing  so  with  a fervent  desire  to  advance  the 
education  and  lifestyle  of  the  youth  on  the  Reservation.  She  worked  at 
Granny's  Kitchen  for  many  years. 

Delores  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  parents  and  her  two  husbands.  Dim 
Rochester,  formerly  of  Bryson  City  and  Pete  Davis,  formerly  of  Cherokee. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Denny  Rochester  of  Cherokee,  Deff 
Rochester  and  wife,  Linda,  of  Atlanta  and  Dody  Davis  of  Las  Vegas;  eight 
grandchildren.  Drew,  Britney,  Rayna,  Maia,  Deffrey,  Christina,  Brennen  and 
Aria;  three  great-grandchildren;  and  special  friends,  Francine  Watty  of 
Cherokee,  Charlotte  Saunooke  of  Cherokee,  Lucille  Wolfe  of  Cherokee  and  B. 
Ensley  of  Cherokee.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  second  mom,  Minnie  "Nan" 
Rochester  of  Bryson  City  and  many  cousins. 

Seldom  do  we  encounter  someone  as  sweet  and  caring  as  Delores  "Granny 
Dee."  She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  family  and  friends. 

Crisp  Funeral  Home  of  Bryson  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . Her  body 
will  arrive  at  Cherokee  High  School  Friday  afternoon.  Viewing  will  be  from 
4 p.m.  to  midnight. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  at  1:00  p.m..  Saturday.  The  Rev.  Ed  Kilgore 
and  Ray  Kinsland  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  in  Yellow  Hill  Cemetery. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  Cherokee  Children's  Home,  P. 
0.  Box  507,  Cherokee,  NC  28719. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dennis  "Fuzz"  Sneed,  Eddie  Smith,  Glen  Bradley, 

Chuck  Rochester,  Scott  Rochester,  Greg  Fortner,  B.  Ensley  and  Mike  Parker. 

March  4,  2006 

Alex  Calhoun 

Cherokee  - Alex  Calhoun,  54,  of  the  Big  Cove  community,  died  Friday, 

March  3,  2006,  in  Tsali  Care  Center.  A native  of  Swain  County,  he  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Lawrence  and  Margaret  Littlejohn  Calhoun. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Tammer  Calhoun  of  Virginia;  uncle.  Walker 
Calhoun  of  Cherokee;  and  a special  niece,  Trulla  Hagan  of  Canton. 

The  graveside  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  family 
cemetery  on  Big  Cove  Road.  The  Rev.  Dames  "Bo"  Parris  will  officiate. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  where  the  body  will  remain  until  the  service  hour. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 


March  2,  2006 


Raymond  Patrick  Neadeau 

Raymond  Patrick  Neadeau,  age  39,  passed  away  on  Sunday,  February  26, 

2006  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  Little  Rock  Center,  Red  Lake,  MN  at 
2:00  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  2,  2006  with  Father  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  Wednesday  at  5:00  p.m.  at  Little  Rock  and  continue 
until  the  time  of  service.  Interment  will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

Fie  was  born  on  Duly  2,  1966,  at  Red  Lake,  Minnesota  the  son  of  Kathryn 
Rita  Neadeau  and  Clarence  Leonard  Benaise.  He  graduated  from  High  School 
in  Minneapolis  in  1986. 

He  was  an  avid  Minnesota  Twins  fan,  liked  hockey,  and  was  well  known  for 
his  sense  of  humor.  He  loved  living  in  the  city  and  often  visited  friends 
& family. 

Raymond  is  survived  by  his  parents,  4 sisters  Sherilyn  (Robin)  Kelly  and 
Marilyn  Littlecreek  of  Red  Lake,  Clarice  Scott  of  Winnipeg,  and  Dudi 
Benaise.  4 brothers  Kelvin  (Debra)  Little  Dohn,  Clarence  (Angela)  Neadeau, 
and  Clayton  (Alice)  Benaise  of  Red  Lake,  and  Lyle  (Tracy)  Bailey  of  Thief 
River  Falls,  numerous  nieces  & nephews,  several  grand  nieces  & nephews  as 
well  as  grand  nieces  & nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  3 brothers  Conrad  Benaise, 
Gerald  Neadeau,  and  Rodney  Neadeau. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Leland  Neadeau,  Conrad  Neadeau,  Delwyn 
English,  Merrill  Neadeau,  Kit  Morgan,  and  Clark  Red  Owl.  Alternates  are 
Donald  Kelly,  Sr.  and  Daniel  Kelly. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Clarence  Neadeau,  Clayton  Benaise,  Lyle 
Bailey,  Dack  Neadeau,  Robin  Kelly,  and  Craig  Roy,  Sr. 

Myron  "Duice"  Dale  Neadeau  Sr. 

Myron  "Duice"  Dale  Neadeau  Sr. of  Red  Lake,  MN,  died  Tuesday,  March  1, 

2006  at  the  Red  Lake  PHS  Indian  Hospital  in  Red  Lake,  MN  . 

Funeral  Services  will  be  2:00  pm,  Saturday,  March  4,  2006  at  the  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake,  MN  with  Father  Pat  Sullivan 
officiating.  A wake  will  begin  on  Thursday,  March  2,  2006  at  the  Red 
Lake  Community  Center  in  Red  Lake,  MN,  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the 
service.  Interment  will  be  in  family  burial  grounds  in  Red  Lake,  MN  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

He  was  born  on  April  16,  1949  in  Red  Lake,  MN  the  son  of  Dames  and  Katie 
(Sayers)  Neadeau.  He  was  raised  in  Red  Lake;  attending  St.  Mary's  Mission 
School  and  graduating  from  Red  Lake  High  School  in  May  of  1967.  He 
enlisted  in  the  US  Army,  he  was  stationed  in  Germany  for  4 years.  Myron 
was  honorably  discharged  in  1970  with  a rank  of  Spec  4.  He  was  a 
commercial  fisherman  and  logger  when  he  returned  to  Red  Lake.  He  enjoyed 
being  with  his  friends,  family,  and  grandchildren. 

He  is  survived  by:  Sons,  Marcus  (Vanessa)  Neadeau  of  Red  Lake,  MN; 

Myron  (Alyssa)  Neadeau  Dr.  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Shannon  Neadeau  of  Bemidji, 

MN; Daughters,  Ne-gone-equaye  Neadeau  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Katie  Neadeau  of 
Tucson,  AZ;  Sisters,  Edwina  Neadeau  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Allura  May  of  Red 
Lake,  MN;  Alivia  Neadeau  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Brother,  Leon  Neadeau  of 
Wisconsin;  And  8 Grandchildren, 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by:  his  parents,  9 brothers,  2 sisters,  and  3 
sons . 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be:  Frank  Spears,  Clarence  "Cease"  Spears, 
Ronald  Long,  Leroy  Garrigan,  "Ducker"  Kelly  Sr.,  Edward  Lussier,  Ronald 
Kingbird,  Brandon  Neadeau,  Daniel  Neadeau,  Steve  Dohnson  Dr.,  Steve 
McPhereson,  and  Steve  Rainey. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be:  Gregory  Good,  Larry  Good,  Arlen  Good, 
Oscar  Spears,  Steve  Rainey,  Gary  Neadeau,  Kyle  Neadeau,  Marla  Needham, 

Lisa  Cook,  Donald  Cook  Dr.,  Vickie  Neadeau,  Lylah  May,  Danet  Neadeau, 

Linda  Lussier,  Sherri  Good,  Missy  Cook,  Robert  Neadeau  Dr.,  Roger  Neadeau 
Sr.,  and  Carol  Schoenborn. 


March  3,  2006 


Robert  Paul  Sumner 

Robert  Paul  Sumner,  71,  died  on  February  28,  2006  at  the  Minneapolis  VA 
Hospital . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Sat.  March  4th  2006  at  11am  at  the 
Cremation  Society-Edina  Chapel  7110  France  Ave  S Edina  MN.  with  a feast  to 
follow  at  the  family  home. 

Robert  was  born  in  Red  Lake,  MN  to  Simon  and  Carrie  Sumner.  He  was 
recently  preceded  in  death  by  his  loving  wife  of  43  years  Arlene  on  1-18- 
06.  They  were  only  apart  for  40  days,  and  they  now  rest  in  peace  together 
for  eternity.  Robert  is  also  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  two 
sisters  Alice  and  Gladys,  and  two  brothers,  Simon  and  Micheal. 

Robert  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Colleen  Stately  (Jeff),  Connie 
Stately  (Maynard),  Roberta  Sumner  (Teodolo).  8 grandsons  Sheldon,  Shelby, 
Robert  II,  Vincent,  Austin,  Dylan,  Eric,  and  Christian  and  1 granddaughter 
Shantelle  Stately.  6 great-grandchildren  1 sister  Evelyn,  and  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Robert  joined  the  US  Army  and  achieved  the  rank  of  Corporal.  After  he 
was  honorably  discharged  he  moved  to  Minneapolis  and  married  Arlene  in 
1963.  They  raised  their  daughters  in  Minneapolis,  and  he  worked  for 
Sooline  Railroad  for  29  years.  Robert  enjoyed  going  to  casinos,  playing 
bingo  and  poker,  and  spending  time  with  his  grandchildren . 

Robert  and  Arlene  will  be  sorely  missed  and  fondly  remembered  by  their 
family  and  friends,  who  can  now  be  comforted  by  knowing  they  have  been 
reunited  in  the  spirit  world  to  enjoy  true  love  forever. 

Frederick  3oe  Bellanger,  Iron  Wolf 
12/01/1937  - 02/07/2006 

Born  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  remained  here  until  entered  Eternal  Life. 

Fredjbeloved  husband,  father,  grandfather,  foster  parent,  brother  and 
warrior;  enrolled  in  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians.  Survived  by 
spouse:  Della;  children:  Anthony  (Tony),  Marisa  & Daniel  (Dano); 
grandchildren:  Amanda  Bellanger,  Chezz  Anderson,  Taylon  Anderson,  Kaitlyn 
Bellanger,  Jacob  Tyler;  brother  to:  Dean  Ramos,  Barbara  Brewer  (deceased), 
Paul  Bellanger  (deceased)  & Dickie  Bellanger;  Foster  parent  to:  Sandi 
Saylors,  Alfred  Espinoza  (DR)  and  Andy  Espinoza. 

Fred  attended  St  Mary's  Catholic  & graduated  from  Phoenix  Union  High  in 
1956.  After  high  school,  Fred  went  into  the  U.S.  Army,  went  to  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  Hawaii,  in  82nd  Airborne  & in  25th  Infantry,  received  a NCO  of 
the  year  award  in  1958.  Honorable  Discharge  for  his  service  years  as  Sgt. 
Frederick  D Bellanger,  and  met  Della.  Fred  was  employed  by,  then  Sperry 
Flight  Systems,  now  Honeywell,  for  31  years,  retired  1991.  He  was  an 
Engineer  - Short  Order  Shop  and  moved  up  to  be  the  Trainer.  Fred  had 
earned  his  AA,  BA  & MA  Degrees  through  Phoenix  Community  College  & 

Northern  AZ  University,  Major  was  in  Psychology. 

Fred  volunteered  his  time  at  the  Heard  Museum,  the  First  Native  American 
to  serve  as  President  for  the  Heard  Guild,  Treasurer;  volunteered  in  the 
Heard  Gift  shop  & information  booth.  He  worked  with  Native  American 
jewelry  and  Artifacts. 

Family  Memorial  Services  - St  Jerome's  Catholic  Church  02/16/06; 

National  Cemetery  Service  2/15/06  in  Arizona;  At  the  National  Cemetery 
service,  there  were  4 hawks  that  circled  above  his  ashes. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  family  will  accept  donations  for  favorite  family 
charities . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

February  28,  2006 
Gladys  Ray 

Gladys  S.  Ray,  Biidwewidamookwe  (Hear  the  Thunder  Coming  Woman)  73,  of 
Fargo,  N.D.,  died  on  Friday,  Feb.  24,  2006,  in  MeritCare  Hospital,  Fargo. 

Gladys  (Shingobe)  Ray  was  a member  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  the  Ojibwe 
Nation  in  Minnesota. 

A traditional  wake  was  held  Feb.  27  and  a funeral  ceremony  on  Feb.  28  in 


the  Mille  Lacs  Indian  Community  Center,  District  One,  Onamia.  Interment 
will  be  Wednesday,  March  1,  at  11:00  a.m.,  in  the  Oakwood  Cemetery, 

Harwood,  N.D. 

Gladys  was  born  to  Thomas  and  Mary  (Hanson)  Shingobe  on  Ian.  3,  1933 
near  Mahnomen. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

March  2,  2006 

Eugene  "Gene"  Everett  Jensen,  64 

Eugene  "Gene"  Everett  Jensen,  64,  of  Bemidji,  died  on  Monday,  Feb.  27, 
2006,  at  home  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Olson-Schwartz 
Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  with  Kath  Molitor  officiating.  A visitation  will 
be  held  one  hour  prior  to  the  service  on  Friday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Burial  will  be  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Bemidji. 

Gladys  Frances  Dunning,  88 

Gladys  Frances  Dunning,  88,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  22, 
2006,  at  Cass  Lake  PHS  Hospital. 

A memorial  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Kingdom 
Hall  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  Cass  Lake  with  speaker  Rob  Gaude 
officiating.  A reception  will  follow  the  service  at  the  Pike  Bay  Town  Hall 
in  rural  Cass  Lake.  Burial  will  be  in  the  spring  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in 
Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

March  3,  2006 

Myron  "Juice"  Dale  Neadeau  Sr.,  56 

Myron  "Juice"  Dale  Neadeau  Sr.,  56,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday, 

March  1,  2006,  at  Red  Lake  PHS  Indian  Hospital  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  began  on  Thursday  at  the  Red  Lake  Community  Center  in  Red 
Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Saturday.  Burial  will 
be  in  family  burial  grounds  in  Red  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

February  28,  2006 

LaDene  Running  Bear  Chapman 

FORTYATES  - LaDene  Running  Bear  Chapman,  54,  Fort  Yates,  died  Feb.  25, 
2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Medical  Center,  Bismarck.  Services  will  be  held  at  11 
a.m.,  Thursday,  March  2,  at  A.J.  Agard  Memorial  Building,  Fort  Yates. 
Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Veldon  Hollow  Horn 

Veldon  Hollow  Horn,  41,  Cherry  Creek,  S.D.,  died  Feb.  25,  2006,  at  Rapid 
City  Regional  Hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  MST  Monday,  March  6,  at  the  Gymnasium 
in  Cherry  Creek,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Andrews  Episcopal  Cemetery, 
Cherry  Creek. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Desiree  Messmer 

Desiree  Jean  Messmer,  25,  Bismarck,  was  called  by  our  Savior  to  her 
eternal  resting  place  in  heaven  on  Feb.  24,  2006.  Services  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  1,  at  Lord  of  Life  Lutheran  Church,  Bismarck. 
Burial  will  be  at  Fairview  Cemetery,  Bismarck. 


Visitation  will  be  held  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  today  at  Eastgate  Funeral 
Service,  Bismarck.  A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the 
funeral  home.  Visitation  will  continue  Wednesday  one  hour  prior  to  the 
service  at  the  church. 

Desiree  was  born  alongside  her  twin  sister,  Marcey,  at  Medcenter  One  on 
Oct.  22,  1980,  the  daughter  of  Gene  and  Sherry  (Gullickson)  Messmer.  She 
was  raised  and  attended  school  in  Bismarck  and  graduated  from  United 
Tribes  Technical  College  with  a degree  in  criminal  justice.  Desiree  was 
employed  with  the  North  Dakota  State  Penitentiary  as  a prison  officer  and 
worked  for  Dacotah  Foundation  as  an  ACS  staff. 

Desiree  always  found  time  for  her  family  and  friends.  She  always  made 
friends  wherever  she  went.  She  loved  being  surrounded  by  people  and  could 
always  make  you  laugh.  Everyone  always  knew  when  Des  would  enter  a room. 

Growing  up  in  school,  Des  and  her  twin  sister,  Marcey,  were  involved  in 
many  activities  together,  such  as  ice  skating,  swimming,  dance,  softball, 
gymnastics  and  soccer.  During  high  school,  Des  enjoyed  playing  hockey, 
although  she  ended  up  in  the  penalty  box  most  of  the  time.  Over  the  years 
growing  up,  she  spent  many  years  traveling  and  camping  with  her  family, 
which  she  loved  to  do.  Desiree  was  a natural  talent  when  it  came  to  water 
skiing.  She  loved  laughing  and  telling  stories  with  friends  and  family 
late  into  the  night  around  the  campfire. 

Desiree  always  had  a passion  and  pride  in  the  many  occupations  she  took 
on.  She  always  took  jobs  that  involved  trying  to  help  people.  Des  was  a 
workaholic  and  a shopaholic;  she  always  had  to  have  the  best.  She  always 
made  sure  everyone  in  her  family  had  the  best  little  tokens  or  gifts.  It 
brought  such  a smile  to  her  face  when  she  gave  gifts  to  her  family. 

Desiree  had  a special  niece  and  godchild  named  Taylor.  Des  would  call 
her  "little  bugs"  and  it  would  make  Taylor  smile  from  ear  to  ear.  She 
would  call  on  the  phone  frequently  to  have  the  phone  put  by  Taylor's  ear 
so  she  could  say  "How's  my  little  bugs?"  She  took  great  pride  in  Taylor 
and  always  made  sure  she  was  dressed  to  impress.  Desiree's  heart,  spirit 
and  smile  will  live  on  through  her  niece,  Taylor. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents.  Gene  and  Sherry  Messmer;  her  twin  sister 
Marcey,  and  her  husband,  Chad;  her  godchild  and  niece,  Taylor  Bartosh;  her 
brother.  Drew;  her  grandparents,  Leona  Guttormson  and  Victor  and  Clara 
Messmer;  her  special  friend,  Barten;  and  her  uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and 
friends . 

Preceding  Desiree  in  death  were  her  brother,  Chad  Messmer;  and  her 
grandparents,  Gullick  Gullickson  and  Carl  Guttormson. 

March  1,  2006 

LaDene  Running  Bear  Chapman 

FORTYATES  - LaDene  Running  Bear  Chapman,  54,  Fort  Yates,  died  Feb.  25, 
2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital,  Bismarck.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Thursday,  March  2,  at  A.J.  Agard  Memorial  Building,  Fort  Yates,  with  the 
Rev.  Marlon  Hunte  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Reed  Cemetery,  Fort  Yates 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1 to  3:30  p.m.  today  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  and  will  continue  with  a wake  at  7 p.m.  at  A. 3.  Agard  Memorial 
Building,  Fort  Yates. 

LaDene  was  born  Nov.  25,  1951,  south  of  Big  Lake,  to  Joseph  Raymond  and 
Grace  Hattie  (Fool  Bear)  Caske  Running  Bear.  She  attended  school  in  Fort 
Yates,  graduating  in  1969  at  the  age  of  16.  She  then  attended  Haskell 
Institute,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  for  one  year.  She  married  Vincent  3.  Chapman  Sr 
in  1970  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  Fort  Yates.  From  this  one  and  only 
union,  she  gave  birth  to  one  daughter,  LeLani  Rai,  and  son,  Vincent 
Chapman  Jr.  She  worked  for  the  SRST  Finance,  SRST  Headstart  Program, 
Standing  Rock  Elementary  School  as  a secretary  and  for  the  Missouri  Drift 
Inn.  She  enjoyed  beading  for  her  daughter,  cooking  for  her  son  and 
watching  her  grandchildren.  She  passed  the  time  cleaning  and  often  cleaned 
for  various  families. 

She  is  survived  by  her  ex-husband,  Vincent  Chapman  Sr.,  Bismarck; 
daughter,  LeLani  White  Lightning;  and  son,  Vincent  Chapman  Jr.,  Fort 
Yates;  two  grandchildren,  Wyslee  and  Steven  DuBray,  Fort  Yates;  one 
brother,  Virgil  Running  Bear  Sr.,  Mandan;  two  sisters,  Arverdell  and  Stan 


See  Walker,  and  LaVonne  Running  Bear  and  Bernard  Lawrence  Dr.,  all  of  Fort 
Yates;  also,  Thomas  DuBray,  whom  she  thought  of  as  a son;  a special  niece, 
Everetta  Laundreaux;  and  a special  nephew,  Reuben  Running  Bear. 

LaDene  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Doseph  and  Grace  Running 
Bear;  three  brothers,  Leo,  Charles  Sr.  and  Reuben  Running  Bear;  one  nephew 
Charles  Leonard  Running  Bear  Dr.;  and  one  niece,  Yana  Camille  Running  Bear 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune. 

February  28,  2006 

Mercedes  Flawk 
Pierre,  SD 

Pierre  - Funeral  services  for  Mercedes  Flawk,  70,  of  Pierre,  SD,  will  be 
Wednesday,  March  1,  2006  at  2:00  p.m.  at  the  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal 
Church  in  Lower  Brule,  SD,  with  burial  in  the  Holy  Name  Episcopal  Cemetery 
at  Fort  George,  SD. 

Wake  services  will  be  Monday,  February  27  and  Tuesday,  February  28  at 
8:00  p.m.  at  the  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal  Church  in  Lower  Brule. 
Hickey-Wevik  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 
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Frederick  Anthony  Grey  Eagle  Wiest,  50 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Funeral  for  Frederick  Grey  Eagle  Wiest  age  50  of  rural 
Lttle  Eagle  was  at  the  Rock  Creek  School  in  Bullhead,  South  Dakota. 

Rev.  Nonnan  Blue  Coat  and  Standing  Rock  Episcopal  Lay  Ministers 
officiated,  burial  was  in  the  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in 
Bullhead  under  the  direction  of  ster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Wiest  passed  away  in  a one  car  rollover  near  Little  Eagle  on  Danuary 
28,  2006. 

Frederick  Anthony  Grey  Eagle  Wiest  as  bom  on  October  30,  1955  in  Fort 
Yates,  North  Dakota  to  Fred  Wiest  and  Deanette  Grey  Eagle)  Wiest. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son  Derek  Wiest  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota; 
Daughter  Dana  Test  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota;  rothers  Elliott  and  Edie 
Rhoades  of  Fort  ates.  North  Dakota,  Melvin  and  Dorothy  Wiest  of  McLaughlin 
South  Dakota,  Lee  and  oily  Wiest  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  larence  Wiest 
of  Porcupine,  South  Dakota,  and  Randolph  Wiest  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota 
and  Mitchell  Wiest  of  Appleton,  Minnesota;  Sisters  Lorraine  Frank,  Loretta 
Martin,  Celia  White  and  Tennifer  Grey  Eagle  of  Rural  Bullhead,  South 
Dakota  and  his  special  friend  Verlinda  Iron  Cloud  of  Wakpala,  South  Dakota 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  brothers  Robert  King  and  Scotty 
Wiest,  grandparents  Clarence  Grey  Eagle,  Elaine  White  Grey  Eagle,  Moses 
and  Nellie  Grey  Eagle  and  Dacob  and  Catherine  Wiest. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Deff  Cadotte,  Sr.,  Kenneth  Howard,  Harold  Tuttle, 
Scotty  Bates,  Courtney  Brown  Otter,  Paul  Archambault,  Dasper  Iron  Cloud, 
Royce  Gone,  Kim  Means  and  Dan  Iron  Cloud,  Dr. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  all  of  Fred's  friends. 

Drum  group  will  be  the  Rock  Creek  Singers. 

Tommy  C.  Lee,  38 

LAPLANTE  - Tommy  C.  Lee,  38,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  26,  at  Eagle  Butte,  SD. 
Funeral  service  were  held  Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  at  the  H.V  Dohnston  Cultural 
Center  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Rev.  Nonnan  Blue  Coat  officiating. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Delbert  Arpan,  Thomas  Lee,  David  Andrews,  Kyle  Lee 
Dustin  Garreaux,  Orville  Scott,  Craig  Lee  and  Destry  Iron  Hawk.  Music  will 
be  provided  by  Byron  & Toni  Buffalo,  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle  and  Lenny  Granados. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Lee  Family  Cemetery  at  LaPlant  directed  by  Luce 
Funeral  Home.  Wake  service  is  Tuesday,  Danuary  31,  6:00pm  MST  at  the 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 


Tommy  was  born  on  August  19,  1967  at  Eagle  Butte,  SD  to  Francis  Lee  and 
Myra  (Tin  Cup)  Lee. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  of  LaPlant,  SD;  brothers:  Arlen  Lee,  Glenn 
Lee,  Lonnie  Lee,  Kee  Lee,  and  Owen  Tin  Cup;  sisters:  Lola  Lee,  Mollie  Lee, 
Beverly  Cloud  Eagle;  adopted  sister:  Yolanda  Waloke;  and  many  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins,  grandchildren  and  other  relatives  in  his  extended  family 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  3 brothers:  Francis  Pierre  Lee,  Dr.,  Myrlin 
Francis  Lee,  and  Kenneth  Counting;  grandparents : Henry  & Mollie  (Lear)  Lee 
and  Glenn  & Bernice  (Yellow  Horse)  Tin  Cup. 

Herman  White  Face,  Dr.,  36 

FORT  WORTH,  TX  - Funeral  for  Herman  White  Face,  Dr.  age  36,  and  formerly 
of  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota  will  be  at  the  Messiah  Church  in  Little 
Eagle,  on  Monday,  Feb.  6,  at  2:00  PM,  CT.  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiated 
Burial  was  in  the  church  cemetery.  Herman  passed  away  on  Danuary  30,  2006 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Herman  White  Face,  Dr.  was  born  on  - November  17,  1969  in  Fort  Yates, 
North  Dakota  to  Herman  White  Face  Sr.  and  Dosephine  White  Mountain. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Dosephine  White  Mountain  of  McLaughlin, 

SD;  brother's,  Andrew  White  Mountain,  Robert  White  Mountain  both  of 
McLaughlin,  SD,  Richard  Mountain  of  DuBoise,  Wyoming,  and  Timothy  Rosien 
(Mountain)  of  Rapid  City,  SD;  sister's,  Peggy  McLaughlin  of  Aberdeen,  SD, 
Charlotte  White  Mountain,  and  Derrilyn  White  Mountain,  both  of  McLaughlin, 
SD;  Special  friend  Michael  Massey;  Friends  Ray  Moore  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
and  Michael  Murray  of  Fort  Wnrth  Texas. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Herman  White  Face,  Sr.;  brother, 
Wayne  Mountain;  sister's,  Sandra  White  Mountain,  Molly  White  Face,  and 
Andrea  Grass. 

Casketbearers  will  be  his  nephew's,  Delbert  Chasing  Hawk,  Dason  Chasing 
Hawk,  Patrick  White  Mountain,  Derek  Wiest,  Robert  White  Mountain,  Dr., 

Alex  McLaughlin,  and  A.D.  White  Mountain,  and  grandson,  Dulian  Defender. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  special  friend  Mike  Massey,  Paula  Iron 
Shield,  Carmen  Mountain,  Mary  Eagle  Shield,  Michael  Murray,  Ray  Moore, 
Twilla  Dones,  and  all  family  and  friends. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Mark  Whitebull  and  Robert  White 
Mountain,  Sr. 

Alice  Arnold,  91 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Alice  Arnold,  91,  a member  of  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Tribe,  died,  Monday,  Danuary  30,  2006,  at  her  daughter's  home  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  10:00  AM,  Saturday,  February  4,  2006, 
at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  with  Rev.  Bill 
Cosgrove  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery.  A 
rosary  is  scheduled  for  7:00  PM,  Friday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 
Viewing  is  at  9:00  AM  at  the  church  prior  to  the  mass. 

One  of  eight  siblings  born  to  Louis  Ambrose  Halsey  and  Christine 
Ironeyes,  Alice  Marie  Halsey  was  born  in  Wakpala,  South  Dakota,  on  October 
16,  1914.  She  grew  up  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation,  and,  as  a child, 
attended  St.  Bernard's  Mission  School  and  Standing  Rock  Boarding  School. 
She  attended  school  in  Flandreau,  South  Dakota,  quitting  when  she 
contracted  tuberculosis.  She  graduated  from  Wakpala,  High  School  in  1938 
with  Innocent  Goodhouse,  Audrey  Basil,  and  Billy  Sherwood. 

In  1939  Alice  left  for  New  Mexico  to  attend  the  University  of  New  Mexico 
She  walked  most  days  from  the  Indian  School  to  the  University  to  save  the 
10  cents  it  would  have  cost  to  ride  the  city  bus.  She  met  and  married  a 
UNM  classmate  who  soon  became  Private  Rhodes  F.  Arnold  in  1942.  Alice  left 
school  at  UNM  as  a junior  to  accompany  her  husband  to  Rapid  City,  South 
Dakota,  where  he  was  briefly  stationed  at  Ellsworth  AFB.  When  he  was 
transferred  to  Shemya  Island,  in  the  Aleutians,  for  the  duration  of  WWII, 
Alice  Arnold  returned  to  Fort  Yates  to  be  with  her  parents  and  to  give 
birth  to  her  son,  Rhodes  Felton  Arnold,  III,  affectionately  known  as 
"Pancho,"  in  1943. 

She  worked  as  a homemaker,  spending  many  years  in  Albuquerque  and 
Reserve,  New  Mexico.  Alice  was  often  called  on  to  watch  her  daughter 


Raquel's  children  while  she  and  her  husband  David  L.,  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  both  retiring  as  Lieutenant  Commanders  in  1993. 

Alice  lived  briefly  in  Mobridge,  S.D.,  following  her  divorce  after  fifty 
years  of  marriage,  in  1993.  She  moved  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  in  the 
midnineties  to  live  with  her  daughter  and  her  family  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  In  addition  to  her  son  and  daughter,  Alice  is  survived  by  her 
younger  sister,  Margaret  Teachout,  and  by  grandsons  lames  Arnold  and  David 
3.  Roybal,  granddaughters  Danielle  Peralta  and  Laura  Roybal,  and  great- 
grandchildren Andrea  Duran,  Victor  and  Alexandra  Peralta,  and  newborn 
Jacob  David  Roybal. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  North  Dakota. 
Ardis  Kills  Crow  Logg,  41 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Funeral  for  Ardis  Kills  Crow  age  41,  was  on  Monday,  Feb.  6, 
at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota. 

Mother  Danny  Westerlund  and  all  Standing  Rock  Lay  Ministers  will  be 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Little 
Eagle  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota. 
Ardis  Kills  Crow  passed  away  on  January  29,  2006  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital 
in  Bismarck,  ND. 

Ardis  Ann  Kills  Crow  was  born  on  February  8,  1964  to  Arnold  Kills  Crow 
and  Rachel  Foster  in  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota,  joining  her  two  sisters 
Diane  and  Mary. 

Ardis  grew  up  and  graduated  from  the  8th  grade  in  Little  Eagle.  She  then 
attended  high  schools  in  Fort  Yates  and  in  McLaughlin,  before  attending 
the  YCC  Job  Corps  at  the  Chief  Gall  Inn.  She  then  went  on  the  LDS  Mormon 
placement  program  in  Utah  from  1981  until  1982. 

Anyone  who  knew  Ardis  knew  that  she  was  a caring,  considerate  and  loving 
person.  She  was  always  ready  to  help  others  when  ever  she  could.  No  matter 
how  her  life  ended  she  loved  her  children  and  always  worried  about  them. 
She  was  a single  parent  to  Michael  and  Lloyd  Kills  Crow.  She  married 
Joshua  Logg,  Jr.  on  July  3,  1988  and  to  this  union  daugh  ters,  Jacqueline 
and  Kara  Logg  were  born.  They  lived  in  Eagle  Butte  and  Sioux  Falls.  At 
Sioux  Falls  Ardis  worked  at  various  motels  and  companies.  Ardis  and  Josh 
were  divorced  in  2002. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Michael  Kills  Crow  and  Lloyd  Kills  Crow; 
daughters,  Bethany  Kills  Crow,  Jacqueline  Logg,  and  Kara  Logg;  sisters, 
Diane  Kills  Crow  and  Mary  Rose  Weasel;  aunts,  Sybil  Foster,  Magdalene 
Kills  Crow,  and  Rena  Lafromboise;  uncles,  Melvin  Foster,  Andrew  Kills  Crow 
and  Llewellyn  Uses  Arrow;  adopted  sister  Harriett  Jeunesse;  and  one 
grandson,  Tre  Juan  Mickel. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  LaLa  Harry  Foster,  Unci  Julie  Bad  Horse 
Father  Arnold  Kills  Crow,  Mother  Rachel  Foster,  Uncle  John  Foster,  Sr., 
Aunt  Stella  Uses  Arrow,  and  son  Amiel  Kills  Crow.  Casketbearers  will  be 
Andy  Smith,  Winfield  Kills  Crow,  Adrian  Kills  Crow,  Chandler  DeMarrias, 
Milton  Uses  Arrow,  Ira  Weasel,  John  Foster,  Jr.,  Cyril  Makes  Him  First, 
Mike  Laframboise,  Patrick  DeMarrias,  Adrian  Logg,  and  Leon  Kills  Crow. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Harriett  Jeunesse,  Mike  Shaving,  Adrian 
Logg,  Salina  High  Elk,  Richard  & Barbara  Nultemeier,  Richard  & Georgia 
Guderyahn,  Carlin  & Gena  Clown,  Marlis  & Josie  Madison,  Allen  & Carlene 
Little  Eagle,  Tim  & Marlis  Swimmer,  Jennifer  Weasel,  Dale  Weasel,  John 
Foster,  Jr.,  Renee  Foster,  Joann  Foster,  Myron  Uses  Arrow,  Milton  Uses 
Arrow,  Connie  Uses  Arrow,  Avis  Little  Eagle,  Denise  Lafromboise,  Margaret 
Gunville,  Charity  Jewett,  Cindy  Bendickson,  Lavonne  Leaf,  Carolyn  Downs, 
Sister  Gabrielle,  Nancy  Cook,  Doug  Wilkinson,  Darnell  Hayes,  Clyde  Red 
Tomahawk,  Natalie  American  Horse,  Helmina  Makes  Him  First,  James  & Annabel 
Devine,  Kathy  Schlepp,  Jolene  Noisy  Hawk,  Evelyn  Uses  Arrow,  Brandi  Kills 
Crow,  Lisa  DeMarrias,  Olena  Johnson,  Olena  Soft,  Donna  Archambault,  Jamie 
Little  Eagle,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Charlie  Black  Fox,  Earl  Culbertson,  Moses 
Jamerson,  Lenora  Blanket,  Yvonne  Kills  Crow,  One  Spirit  Home,  and  all 
close  family  and  friends. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Josh  Logg,  Jr.  Organist  will  be  Gladys 
Hawk. 


Dorothy  Garreau,  78 


EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Dorothy  Garreau,  78  of  Eagle 
Butte,  South  Dakota  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge,  South 
Dakota.  Dorothy  passed  away  on  February  1,  2006  at  her  home  in  Eagle 
Butte . 

Gladys  Benjamin,  80 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - Gladys  Benjamin,  age  80  of  Bismarck  ND,  formerly  of 
Poplar,  MT  passed  away  January  27,  2006  at  Northeast  Montana  Health 
Services  in  Poplar,  MT  of  natural  causes. 

Gladys  was  born  April  20,  1925  to  Peter  Owns  Medicine  and  Lulu  Coulter 
in  Poplar,  MT.  She  went  to  school  at  Standing  Rock  High  School  and  the 
United  Tribes  Education  Center  in  Bismarck,  ND.  She  worked  as  a day  care 
worker  with  the  United  Tribes.  Gladys  helped  many  students  attending 
United  Tribes  financially  and  with  other  basic  needs.  Her  and  her  husband 
operated  a sheep  ranch  in  Center  ND.  She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Bismarck  ND  and  Poplar,  MT.  She  moved  back  to  Bismarck  after 
retirement . 

Gladys  enjoyed  gambling  and  playing  bingo,  traveling  and  gardening.  She 
was  married  to  Virgil  Benjamin  who  preceded  her  in  death  in  2001,  along 
with  one  brother,  one  son  and  four  sisters.  Gladys  is  survived  by  one 
daughter;  Marie  Benjamin  of  Bismarck,  ND.  One  grandson;  Terry  Redd  of 
Poplar  , one  great  grandchild,  Carrie  FourBear  and  2 great-great 
grandchildren.  Sierra  and  Leon  FourBear  all  of  Spokane  WA. 

A vigil  service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  January  31,  2006  at  7 p.m.  at 
Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf  Point.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  Thursday,  February  3,  2006  at  Perry  Funeral  Home  in  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota,  with  burial  at  St.  Mary's  Cemetery  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

In  Loving  Memory 

Memorial  Birthday  to  Ramona  Has  Horns  whose  birthday  is  on  Feb.  7th. 

We  love  & miss  her  dearly. 

From:  Aldean  & Dana  Fast  Horse  & Family.  Michael  Has  Horns  Sr., 

Mike  Jr.,  Baby  Kaitin,  Mase  Has  Horns,  Fern  Has  Horns  and  Dee.  In  memory 
of  Grandma  & Great  Grandma  whose  birthday  is  Feb.  7th  Ramona  Has  Horns  We 
love  and  miss  her  a lot.  Love;  Tylee,  Charlie,  Carlee,  Laney  & Jaden 

In  Loving  Memory  of  Winifred  Rainbow 
01-24-05 

She  was  a very  special  and  important  woman  in  my  life.  She  helped  me 
when  I needed  her.  And  was  there  when  I was  feeling  bad.  She  always  told 
me  "just  pray"  "just  pray".  It's  been  one  year  and  not  a day  goes  by  I 
don't  think  of  her.  I miss  her  a lot.  It's  a honor  and  a privilege  to 
have  known  this  wonderful  lady  and  to  have  had  her  in  my  life.  My  Grandma 
Winifred . 

Granddaughter  Lesley  Fox  and  Granddaughters  Kenz  & Joelie  Silk 

Feb.  8th  - 55th  Anniversary 

In  loving  memory  of  Ate  na 

Ina  - Harry  & Lucille  Little  Eagle  Sr. 

Miss  you  very,  very  much,  but  happy  that  you  two  are  together. 

Lovingly;  Velma,  Beverly,  Allen  Sr.,  Harry  Jr.,  Gaylan  and  Cowboy  Jim  and 
the  rest  of  the  Wambli  Cikala  Tiospaye. 

February  15-22,  2006 

Emery  Tikanye,  54 

CANNONBALL, N.D.  - Emery  Tikanye,  54,  Cannon  Ball,  North  Dakota,  died, 
Saturday,  February  11,  2006,  at  his  home.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at 
11:00  AM,  Saturday,  February  18,  2006,  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center, 

Cannon  Ball,  North  Dakota  with  Revs.  Antoine  American  Horse  Jr.  and 
Weyland  American  Horse  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  James  Episcopal 
Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

A wake  service  begins  at  5:00  PM,  Friday,  February  17th  at  the  Youth 
Activity  Center. 

Emery  was  born  June  14,  1951,  at  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  to  Francis 


and  Mildred  L.  (American  Horse)  Tikanye  Sr.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Cannon  Ball.  He  received  his  GED  and  at  Kicking  Horse  lob  Corps  in  Montana 
studied  mechanics.  In  his  younger  years  he  always  loved  to  work  on  cars, 
helped  many  elderly  clean,  and  helped  anyone  else  in  need.  He  loved  to 
watch  TV,  and  read  about  rodeo.  He  spent  a lot  of  time  with  his  uncle 
George  and  grandchildren.  Emery  had  a smile  for  everyone  and  the  family 
wishes  to  thank  anyone  who  helped  Emery. 

He  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Tedra  Tikanye,  Solen;  one  son  and 
daughterin-law.  Raymond  and  Clarice  Blue  Arm,  grandchildren,  Xavier, 
Ravden,  Silent  Rae,  Tanya  Dawn,  Blue  Arm  Cannon  Ball:  six  sisters,  Corrine 
Stretches,  Cannon  Ball,  Beverly  Tikanye,  Bismarck,  Bernadine  Tikanye, 
Mandan,  Delphine  Tikanye,  Fort  Totten,  Yvonne  Georgenson,  )Vanvick, 
Francine  Dogskin,  West  Virginia;  five  brothers,  Duane  Tikanye,  Solen, 
Frances  and  Theresa  Tikanye,  Whitedog,  Ontario,  Canada,  Jonathan  Tikanye, 
Red  Lakes,  Minnesota,  Maynard  Tikanye,  Warwick,  Randolph  Tikanye,  St. 
Michaels,  North  Dakota:  grandpa  Sidney  and  Pat  Ramsey,  aunts,  Sharon 
Georgenson,  Annie  Red  Fox,  Hilda  Garcia,  Alberta  Red  Fox,  Kay  Red  Fox, 
uncle  George  American  Horse,  Archie  Red  Fox  Jr.;  grandmas  Alma  Mentz. 
Beatrice  Grant,  adopted  brother,  Everette  Uses  Arrow,  Cannon  Ball;  and 
many  other  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  relatives. 

Emery  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Frances  and  Mildred  Tikanye, 
step-mother,  Rosemary  (McKay,)  Tikanye;  wife,  Judy  Tikanye,  grandparents, 
George  and  Lucy  American  Horse,  Archie  and  Gertrude  Red  Fox,  children, 
Keith,  Tanya,  and  Dawn  Tikanye,  uncles,  Tony  American  Horse  Sr.,  Robert 
Red  Fox  Sr.,  Matthew  American  Horse,  aunts,  Wilma  Summers,  Gloria  American 
Horse,  Joann  Red  Fox,  Coco  Red  Fox;  nephews.  Shannon  Tikanye,  niece, 

Stacey  Day,  cousin,  Jeremy  Red  Fox. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  Nortb  Dakota. 
Jessie  Lee  Brehmer,  22 

SPEARFISH  - Jessie  Lee  Brehmer,  22  of  Spearfish  and  formerly  of  Dupree, 
died  Monday,  February  6,  2006  at  I.H.S.  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Funeral  service  2:00p.m.  MST  Friday,  February  10  at  the  Dupree  School 
Old  Gym  with  Rev.  Ellis  Carr  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Dupree 
City  Cemetery,  directed  by  Luce  Funeral  Home,  Eagle  Butte.  Family  services 
will  be  11:00a.m.  MST  Friday,  February  10  at  the  Dupree  School  Old  Gym 
with  lunch  to  follow. 

Jessie  was  born  December  6,  1983  to  Rusty  and  Shelley  (Farlee)  Brehmer 
in  Mobridge.  Jessie  attended  Dupree  School  where  she  graduated  in  2002. 
During  her  school  years,  Jessie  enjoyed  being  a Teacher's  Assistant  and 
working  with  the  elementary  students.  She  was  also  thrilled  to  be  chosen 
as  Homecoming  Queen  and  Salutatorian  of  her  senior  class. 

Jessie  was  a lifelong  member  of  the  Dupree  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
helping  with  Memorial  Day  Services  every  year.  She  loved  listening  to 
music,  watching  movies,  computers,  putting  puzzles  together  and  bowling. 
She  loved  to  go  camping  and  swimming  and  spent  many  summer  days  with  her 
family  and  friends  at  the  river.  Jessie  also  loved  spending  time  with  her 
family,  especially  her  little  cousins. 

After  graduation,  Jessie  moved  to  Spearfish,  South  Dakota  and  has  worked 
at  Wal-Mart  for  the  past  four  years.  Jessie  liked  her  job  and  worked  hard. 
She  saved  enough  money  to  buy  her  most  prized  possession,  which  was  her 
car . 

Jessie  is  survived  by  her  parents  Rusty  and  Shelley  Brehmer;  one  sister 
Jill  Brehmer;  and  one  brother  Russell  Brehmer  all  of  Dupree;  maternal 
grandparents  Clinton  and  Jean  Farlee,  Dupree;  paternal  grandparents  Ray 
and  Elaine  Brehmer,  Lantry;  two  aunts:  Trish  (Mike)  Herren,  Spearfish  and 
Kathy  (Shawn)  Olsen,  Dupree;  two  uncles:  Kent  Farlee,  Redfied;  and  Shane 
(Kayla)  Farlee,  Dupree;  cousins:  Dusty  (Tavey)  Herren,  and  Roslyn,  Shawna 
Herren,  Cole  Herren,  Ty  Herren,  Clinton  C.  Farlee,  Shayna  Farlee,  and 
Emily  Olsen;  and  many  great  uncles,  great  aunts,  and  cousins. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  one  uncle  Shawn  Brehmer  and  one  aunt  Kristi 
Farlee. 

Casketbearers  are  Voyle  Stambach,  Ryan  Stambach,  Ross  Keegan,  Colby 
Keegan,  Garrett  Keegan,  Daren  Stambach,  John  Farlee,  and  Don  Farlee. 
Honorary  Casketbearers  are  Wade  and  Carla  Stambach,  Boyd  Stambach,  Bruce 


and  Deanne  Keegan.  Mark  and  Monica  Stambach,  Hesse  Holmes,  Linda  Olsen, 
Arlie  Davis,  Northern  Hills  Training  Center  Staff,  Lorraine  Miner,  Amy 
Havala,  Michelle  Wall,  Susie  De  La  Rosa,  and  WalMart  co-workers. 

Gregg  Wade  Scott,  35 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  services  for  Gregg  Wade  Scott  age  35  of  Eagle 
Butte,  South  Dakota  will  be  at  10:00  AM,  MT  on  Monday,  February  13,  2006 
at  the  H.  V.  Hohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota. 

Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Sister  Addie  Morris  will  be  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  LaPlant,  South  Dakota  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota.  There  will 
be  an  all  night  wake  service  held  at  the  Cultural  Center  starting  at  7:00 
PM,  MT  on  Sunday.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the  four  mile  junction 
at  5:00  PM,  MT  to  follow  in  procession  to  Eagle  Butte.  Mr.  Gregg  Scott 
passed  away  on  February  6,  2006  in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota. 

Gregg  Wade  Scott  was  born  on  September  3,  1970  in  Eagle  Butte,  South 
Dakota  to  Vincent  W.  Scott  and  Myrna  Charger. 

Gregg  is  survived  by  his  brother,  Fred  Scott  and  his  sister,  Donna  Scott. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Vincent  W.  Scott  and  his  mother, 
Myrna  Charger. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Orville  Scott,  Leonard  Charger,  Kevin  DeHorse, 

Rick  DeHorse,  Dustin  Scott,  Royce  Noisy  Hawk,  Gerald  Shaving,  and  Kindell 
Charger. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Marcy  Yellow  Earrings  and  family,  Francis 
Shaving,  Terry  and  Gary  Bad  Warrior  and  family,  Liz  and  Roland  Collins, 
Mildred  Charger,  Cassie  Little  Star  and  family,  Cheryl  Skin,  Larry  Charger, 
Sr.  and  family,  Collin  Wagner,  Norman  Walking  Elk,  Leatrice  and  family, 
Verna  LeCompte  and  family,  Hoe  Blue  Coat  and  family.  Iris  Scott,  Tisha 
Shaving,  Robin  Bad  Warrior  and  family,  Lanell  Buffalo  and  family,  and 
special  thanks  to  all  aunts  and  uncles. 

Special  friends  Conrad  Bird  Necklace  and  Hesse  Cook.  Special  music  will 
be  provided  by  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle. 

Tyrone  Eagle  Bear,  56 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Tyrone  Eagle  Bear,  56  of  Eagle  Butte,  died  Hanuary  27, 

2006  at  I.H.S.  Hospital,  Eagle  Butte. 

Funeral  services  will  10:00a.m.  Friday,  February  10,  2006  at  H.V. 

Hohnston  Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Heffrey  Barnes  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Dupree  City  Cemetery,  directed  by  Luce  Funeral 
Home  Eagle  Butte.  All  night  Wake  will  be  7:00p  m.  MST  Thursday,  February  9 
at  the  H.V  Hohnston  Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 
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Shaleesha  Twinn  mourned  by  friends,  relatives 
By  Ho  Hall 

Shaleesha  Maraya  Rose  Twinn,  with  her  pretty  smile  and  big  brown  eyes 
was  a favorite  with  her  grandparents.  Bill  and  Wanda  Cadotte  of  Wakpala. 

She  made  her  home  with  them  and  enjoyed  "hanging  out"  with  her  cherished 
great-great-grandmother  Rose  Good  Left,  who  called  Shaleesha  "my  baby 
Slush-Slush." 

Shaleesha  enjoyed  riding  horse  with  her  cousin  Lil ' Harley  and  playing 
with  her  sister  Shayla  and  brother  Devin.  She  enjoyed  listening  to  music 
and  had  many  friends,  drawn  by  her  friendliness  and  always  thinking  of 
others  first.  The  family  was  proud  that  Shaleesha  made  the  B honor  roll  in 
school,  where  she  also  participated  in  wrestling  and  boxing. 

The  teenager  also  made  a fifth  generation  when  she  was  born,  a first 
time  that  had  occurred  in  the  family. 

Shaleesha  died  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  2006,  in  Wakpala  at  the  age  of  14. 

She  was  born  Oct.  2,  1991,  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  to  Lisa  Clark  and  Frank 
Twinn.  She  was  currently  attending  the  eighth  grade  in  Wakpala  and  had 
attended  elementary  school  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Survivors  are  her  parents,  Lisa  and  Frank  Twinn  of  Fort  Yates; 


grandparents.  Bill  and  Wanda  Cadotte  of  Wakpala;  grandmother  Patricia  Four 
of  Fort  Yates;  great-great-grandmother  Rose  Good  Left  of  Fort  Yates; 
sister  Shala  Left  Hand  and  brother  Devin  Dwarf,  both  of  Fort  Yates;  two 
special  godmothers,  Marlys  Twinn  and  Marlene  Twinn,  both  of  Fort  Yates; 
and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  grandfathers,  grandmothers  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  great-great-grandfather,  Luke 
Good  Left;  great-grandfathers  Luke  Good  Left;  great-grandfathers,  Harvey 
Sr.  and  George  Good  Left  Sr;  great-great-grandmothers  Eva  Koch  and  Dora 
Two  Bears;  grandmother  Mercy  Good  Left;  grandfather  Eugene  Four  Sr.,  and 
paternal  grandfather  Clayton  Twinn  Sr. 

The  funeral  for  Shaleesha  was  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  at  the  A.D.  Agard 
Multipurpose  Building  in  Fort  Yates.  The  Rev.  Lindsey  Dwarf,  the  Rev.  Neil 
Two  Bears  and  Pastor  Myrtle  Good  Left  officiated. 

Casketbearers  were  Bryan  Dogskin,  Tonisha  Good  Left,  Kit  Weed,  Loran 
Rough  Surface,  Heidi  Three  Legs,  Anthony  Four,  Travis  Twinn  and  Frank  Twin 
Dr.  Her  friends  from  her  eighth  grade  class  and  all  her  relatives  were 
honorary  bearers. 

Burial  was  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Good  Left  Family  Cemetery  in  rural 
Fort  Yates  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Friday  evening  at  the  A.D.  Agard 
Building  in  Fort  Yates,  preceded  by  family  and  friends  gathering  at  the 
funeral  home  to  follow  in  procession  to  Fort  Yates. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 
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Veldon  Hollow  Horn 

Cherry  Creek  - Funeral  for  Veldon  Hollow  Horn,  age  41,  of  Cherry  Creek, 
S.D.,  at  11  a.m.  MST  on  Monday  at  the  gymnasium  in  Cherry  Creek,  S.D. 

Burial  in  the  St.  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek  under  the  direction 
of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Mr.  Hollow  Horn  died  Feb.  25,  2006,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

March  1,  2006 

Sybil  Mae  Archambault 

Little  Eagle  - Funeral  services  for  Sybil  Archambault,  "Ti  el  wota  pi 
win,"  73,  Little  Eagle,  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  4,  at  Elk  Horn 
Congregational  Church,  Little  Eagle,  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear  and  Rev. 
Norman  Blue  Coat  officiating. 

There  will  be  an  all-night  wake  service  Friday  at  the  church.  Burial 
will  be  in  Elk  Horn  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home 
in  Mobridge.  Sybil  Archambault  died  Feb.  25  at  Beverly  Healthcare  Center 
in  Mobridge. 

Evelyn  Slides  Off 

Eagle  Butte  - The  funeral  for  Evelyn  Slides  Off,  age  38,  of  Eagle  Butte 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  will  be  in  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte,  S.D., 
under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all-night  wake  will  start  at  7 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  church.  Evelyn 
passed  away  on  Feb.  23,  2006,  at  the  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Rapid 
City,  S.D. 

Dune  Swanson 

Mobridge  - Dune  Swanson,  78,  of  Mobridge  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  2006,  at 
the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

March  4,  2006 
Edna  Radtke 

Mobridge  - Edna  Radtke,  95,  of  Mobridge  passed  away  March  3,  2006  at  the 
Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge. 


Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 
March  6,  2006 
Stephen  Taken  Alive 

McLaughlin  - Funeral  for  Stephen  Taken  Alive,  age  51  of  McLaughlin,  S.D. 
will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  9,  2006,  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle 

S.D. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle 
under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Mr.  Taken  Alive  died  March  3,  2006  at  the  I H S Hospital  in  Fort  Yates, 
N.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  held  for  Randy  His  Gun,  Sr. 

Funeral  services  for  Randolph  "Randy"  His  Gun  Sr.,  51,  of  Browns  Valley, 
MN,  were  scheduled  to  be  held  this  Monday,  March  6,  2006  at  2:00  p.m.  at 
the  Tribal  community  center.  Agency  Village,  SD,  with  Pastor  Jerome 
Renville  officiating. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl,  and  special  music  was  provided  by  Joe  White,  Sr. 
and  a drum  group. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Lyle  Abraham,  Cyril  Abraham,  Chris  Feather, 

Teddy  Feather,  Randolph  His  Gun,  Jr.,  and  Dave  Keeble.  Honorary 
pallbearers  were  Marvin  His  Gun,  Orville  White,  Bobby  Keoke,  Quincy  Brant, 
Aron  Dunn,  Clifton  Feather,  Jr.,  Solomon  Shephard,  Dana  Renville,  Jack 
Thompson,  and  all  of  Randy's  friends  and  relatives. 

There  were  wake  services  on  Friday  and  all-night  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  the  community  center. 

Interment  is  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Agency  Village,  SD. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Randy  was  born  on  October  21,  1954  to  Everett  and  Phoebe  (Cloud)  His  Gun 
in  Sisseton,  SD.  He  grew  up  and  attended  Wahpeton  Indian  School,  Flandreau 
Indian  School,  and  United  Tribes  in  Bismarck,  ND.  After  his  education, 
Randy  worked  for  the  SWST  in  various  Tribal  programs  doing  many  different 
jobs . 

Randy  liked  playing  basketball  and  reading.  He  loved  spending  time  with 
his  grandchildren.  Randy  also  enjoyed  socializing  with  all  of  his  friends 
in  and  around  the  Sisseton  area. 

Randy  passed  away  on  March  2,  2006  at  his  home  in  Browns  Valley,  MN. 
Randy  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sylvia  Feather  of  Browns  Valley,  MN;  four 
children,  DeAnne  His  Gun  of  Minneapolis,  MN,  Randolph  His  Gun,  Jr.  of 
Peever,  Phoebe  His  Gun  of  Peever,  and  Dee  Dee  His  Gun  of  Minneapolis,  MN; 
two  step-sons,  Joseph  Led  Fast  of  Sioux  Falls,  and  Christopher  Feather  of 
Peever;  one  sister,  Patty  His  Gun  of  Minneapolis,  MN;  two  brothers,  Marvin 
His  Gun,  Sr.  of  Agency  Village,  and  Duane  His  Gun  of  Minneapolis,  MN; 
seventeen  grandchildren;  and  two  great  grandchildren . 

Randy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Everett  and  Phoebe,  two 
sisters,  Yvonne  His  Gun  and  Blanche  His  Gun,  two  brothers.  Buddy  His  Gun 
and  Arnold  His  Gun,  two  grandchildren,  Jace  Wilson  and  Jaelynn  Wilson,  and 
his  paternal  and  maternal  grandparents . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 
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Veldon  Emery  "Sheep"  Hollow  Horn 

CHERRY  CREEK  - Veldon  Emery  "Sheep"  Hollow  Horn,  "Grey  Horse,"  41, 


Cherry  Creek,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional 
Hospital . 

All-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday,  March 
4 and  5,  at  the  gymnasium  in  Cherry  Creek.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Monday,  March  6,  at  the  gymnasium,  with  the  Rev.  Brian  Lane,  Deacon  Ted 
Knife  and  Stanley  Hollow  Horn  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sam  LaDeaux  Sr. 

MANDERSON  - Sam  LaDeaux  Sr.,  69,  Manderson,  died  Friday,  Feb.  24,  2006, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Sam  LaDeaux  Dr.,  Denver,  John  LaDeaux, 
Manderson,  and  Steve  LaDeaux,  Tennessee;  three  daughters,  Colleen  Steele, 
Manderson,  Roseanne  LaDeaux,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Janese  Mousseaux,  Rapid  City; 
two  brothers,  Fred  LaDeaux,  Manderson,  and  Ben  LaDeaux  Dr.,  Wichita,  Kan.; 
four  sisters,  Kathy  Janis  and  Rose  LaDeaux,  both  of  Manderson,  Midge 
Morgan,  Gordon,  Neb.,  and  Pearl  Cournoyer,  Marty;  26  grandchildren;  and  11 
great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in 
Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  1,  at  the  church 
hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  1,  2006 

lade  Ohitica  Good  Buffalo 

RED  SHIRT  - lade  Ohitica  Good  Buffalo,  infant.  Red  Shirt,  was  stillborn 
Sunday,  Feb.  19,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  parents,  Benedict  and  Thyra  Good  Buffalo,  Red  Shirt;  a 
twin  brother,  lude  Ohitica  Good  Buffalo,  Red  Shirt;  and  two  sisters,  Rubi 
Sina  Good  Buffalo  and  Victoria  Rose  Good  Buffalo,  both  of  Red  Shirt. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Benedict  Good  Buffalo 
residence  in  Red  Shirt.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  2,  at 
the  Benedict  Good  Buffalo  residence,  with  Sr.  Connie  Schmidt  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Evelyn  Slides  Off 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Evelyn  Slides  Off,  38,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  23 
2006,  at  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Rapid  City. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  March  2,  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  The  family  will  gather  at  4 p.m. 
at  the  four-mile  junction  to  follow  in  procession.  Services  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  Friday,  March  3,  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  4,  2006 

Edith  Short  Bull 

OGLALA  - Edith  Short  Bull,  Oglala,  died  Thursday,  March  2,  2006,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  five  sons.  Fay  Short  Bull,  Gering,  Neb.,  and  Vladimir 
Short  Bull,  Regan  Short  Bull  Sr.,  Kevin  Short  Bull  Sr.  and  Thearl  Short 
Bull,  all  of  Oglala;  four  daughters,  Judy  White  Dress,  Scottsbluff,  Neb., 
Genice  Short  Bull  and  Georgene  Short  Bull,  both  of  Oglala,  and  Myrtle 
Short  Bull,  San  Angelo,  Texas;  and  20  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Makasan  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  March  6,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Makasan 
Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


March  6,  2006 


Steven  Taken  Alive 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Steven  Taken  Alive,  51,  McLaughlin,  died  Friday,  March  3, 
2006,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  CST  Wednesday,  March  8,  at  Oster 
Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  11  a.m. 
Thursday,  March  9,  at  the  funeral  home,  to  follow  in  procession  to  Little 
Eagle. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle, 
with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  the  Rev.  Harvey  Schmeichel  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

February  28,  2006 
Charles  Anthony  Goad  Sr. 

FAIRFAX  - Charles  Anthony  "Chili"  Goad  Sr.,  longtime  resident  of  Osage 
County,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  2006,  at  Fairfax  Memorial  Hospital.  He  was 
89. 

The  rosary  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church.  The  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Wednesday  at 
10  a.m.  at  the  church  with  the  Rev.  Bruce  Brosnahan,  pastor,  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Fairfax  Cemetery  with  military  honors  provided  by 
the  American  Legion  Buffalo  Post  38.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction 
of  Hunsaker-Wooten  Funeral  Home. 

Charles  Anthony  Goad  was  born  Oct.  15,  1916,  in  Fairfax,  the  son  of 
Charles  LaFayette  Goad  and  Clara  O'Farell  Goad.  He  attended  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  School  in  Ponca  City.  On  April  22,  1944,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Army 
and  served  more  than  a year  overseas  and  was  a part  of  the  European 
Campaign  during  World  War  II.  He  received  an  honorable  discharge  on  Dec.  3 
1945.  He  was  a member  of  the  Osage  tribe. 

On  March  27,  1947,  he  married  Hattie  Dane  Miller  in  Sedan,  Kan.  They 
made  their  home  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  he  was  employed  as  a security  guard 
for  Boeing.  He  retired  after  35  years  and  returned  to  Oklahoma.  They  lived 
in  Pawhuska  for  a short  time  prior  to  settling  in  the  Burbank/Fairfax  area 

He  was  a member  of  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church.  He  enjoyed  raising 
quarter  horses. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Mark  Goad  and  Charles  Goad  Dr.,  both  of 
Fairfax;  four  daughters,  Dolores  Barnett  of  Edmond,  Frances  Goad  of 
Fairfax,  Billie  Stingley  of  Ponca  City  and  Pat  Kelley  of  Moore;  16 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  on  Feb.  24,  2005;  parents;  one  son, 
Dohnny;  three  brothers;  two  sisters;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Scott  Goad,  Dames  Barnett  Dr.,  Chris  Goad, 

Charles  Anthony  Goad  III,  Bobby  Stingley  and  Deremy  Lewis.  Honorary 
bearers  will  be  Dohn  Gilbert,  Kelly  Gilbert,  Dohn  Tallchief  and  George 
Tallchief . 

Contributions  may  be  made  in  his  memory  to  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church, 
333  South  8th  Street,  Fairfax,  Okla.  74637. 

Evelyn  LeRoy 

Evelyn  LeRoy  was  born  on  May  16,  1933,  in  Pawnee  to  Henry  Snake  and  Ida 
Wolf  Snake.  She  went  to  be  with  her  Savior  on  Monday,  Feb.  27,  2006,  at 
Cushing  Regional  Hospital  in  Cushing,  having  reached  the  age  of  72  years, 

9 months,  and  11  days. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Omaha  Nation,  and  the  Buffalo  Clan  of  the  Ponca 
Nation,  and  her  Ponca  name  was  Aah-Aah-Wee.  She  was  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Chief  Big  Snake  and  Chief  Standing  Bear  of  the  Ponca 
Nation,  and  was  proud  of  her  Native  American  heritage. 

She  attended  Gravy  U in  Pawnee  where  she  played  basketball.  On  April  3, 
1958,  she  married  Henry  Logan  LeRoy  in  Newkirk,  and  he  preceded  her  in 
death  on  Duly  10,  1992. 

She  was  a member  of  two  of  the  three  Osage  annual  ceremonies  in  Pawhuska 


and  Hominy.  Evelyn  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Ponca  Chorus  Lady  Singers, 
noted  better  as  one  of  the  Snake  Sisters,  and  she  had  been  a chorus  lady 
singer  for  over  30  years.  She  traveled  throughout  the  United  States 
singing  around  the  drum  at  various  powwows. 

In  1997  Rocking  Horse  won  at  the  Gathering  of  Nations  in  the  Southern 
Challenge,  whom  she  was  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  both  men  and  women 
singers . 

In  her  earlier  years  she  enjoyed  watching  and  caring  for  her  grandkids. 
She  was  very  proud  to  be  able  to  see  her  granddaughters  graduate  from 
college  and  having  one  grandson  attending  Oklahoma  University.  She  has 
been  a lifetime  member  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Evelyn  is  survived  by  her  children,  Jarvis  LeRoy  and  wife  Linda  of 
Pawnee,  Dana  LeRoy  and  wife  Debbie  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Diana  Haddock 
and  husband  Francis  of  Oaks,  Logan  H.  LeRoy  of  Ponca  City,  Gladys  Snake  of 
Tonkawa,  Claudina  Downing  and  husband  Tim  of  Oaks,  Shannon  LeRoy  and  wife 
Tina  of  Omaha,  Neb.;  grandsons,  Amon,  Ricky,  Kevin,  Josh,  and  Shane  LeRoy, 
Joseph  Downing,  and  Kevin,  Johnny  and  Thomas  Pettit;  granddaughters, 
Katherine  Brady,  Cortney  Stumblingbear , and  Kristie,  Heather,  Caitlin, 
Cynthia,  Stormy,  Guyanna  and  Cori  LeRoy;  and  great-grandchildren,  LaRena 
Cozad-Tawkoyty,  Xander  Rai  Stumblingbear,  and  Kevin  Jr.  and  George  LeRoy. 

And  she  was  looking  forward  to  her  unborn  great  grandchild  due  in  two 
weeks,  plus  many  nieces,  nephews,  other  relatives,  and  friends. 

Besides  her  husband,  Henry,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents; 
two  sisters,  Lucy  Cries  For  Ribs  and  Katherine  Stevens;  and  two  brothers, 
Thomas  Joe  Wamego  and  Howard  Snake. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  at 
the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church,  and  services  will  start  at  noon  Thursday, 
March  2,  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Warren  Pratt  Jr. 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  in  Ponca  City 
under  the  direction  of  Poteet  Funeral  Home  of  Pawnee. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Amon  LeRoy,  Shane  LeRoy,  Ricky  LeRoy,  Kevin  LeRoy, 
Joseph  Downing,  Robert  McClellan  Jr.  and  Kevin  Pettit. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

February  28,  2006 

Bobbie  Jean  Murdock 

Former  Shawnee  resident  Bobbie  Jean  Murdock,  52,  died  Friday,  Feb.  24, 
at  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital. 

She  was  born  May  6,  1953,  in  Shawnee  to  Othia  Murdock  and  Helen  M. 
Parnacher . 

Murdock  attended  Shawnee  High  School  and  graduated  from  Riverside  Indian 
School  in  1971.  After  high  school  she  attended  Haskell  College  and  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

She  was  an  accounting  technician  for  General  Service  Administration  in 
OKC  for  11  years. 

Murdock  was  raised  by  her  grandparents,  Harry  Walker,  Sr.  and  Laura 
Kishketon  Walker  of  Shawnee. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  Harry  B.  Walker,  Sr.,  Nathaniel  Harjo, 

Jessica  Harjo  and  Othia  Murdock. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Jessi  Filmore  and  Jeanna  Smith  of  the 
home;  son,  Jason  Murdock  of  Norman;  mother,  Helen  Parnacher  of  Newcastle; 
grandmother,  Laura  Walker  of  Shawnee;  sisters,  Francene  Wolfe  of  Shawnee, 
Gail  Depue  of  Oklahoma  City,  Vicky  Harley  of  Oklahoma  City,  Gloria  Foster 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  brother,  Steven  Parnacher  of  Newscastle; 
granddaughters , Jalina  Lewis  and  Samantha  Harjo,  of  the  home  and  Chasity 
Murdock  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Service  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Walker  Funeral  Service  Chapel  with 
Jim  Klumpp  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Wakolee  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Walker  Funeral  Service. 

Joyce  D.  Tison  Day 

McLoud  resident  Joyce  D.  Tison  Day,  75,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  in  McLoud. 

She  was  born  Feb.  13,  1931,  in  Dale  to  J.T.  and  Mattie  (Carr)  Tison. 


She  attended  McLoud  Schools. 

On  Oct.  15,  1971,  she  married  lack  Day. 

She  was  a member  of  Emmaus  Indian  Church  in  McLoud. 

She  lived  in  Texas  for  30  years  and  came  back  to  McLoud  in  1989. 

Her  parents,  husband,  four  brothers  and  two  sisters  preceded  her  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Kenny  and  Rita  Sparks  of 
McLoud;  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Tommy  and  Lila  Henderson  of  McLoud;  five 
grandchildren;  nine  great-grandchildren;  two  sisters,  Lois  Sparks  of 
McLoud  and  Lucille  Nelson  of  Shawnee. 

Graveside  service  will  be  10  a.m.  today  at  Dale  Cemetery  with  the  Rev. 
Bill  Derrick  officiating.  Walker  Funeral  Service  is  handling  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

February  28,  2006 

Tina  Louise  Miller 

Funeral  for  Tina  Louise  Miller,  44,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday 
at  Hunting  Horse  United  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Margaret  Battiest 
and  the  Rev.  Alvin  Deer  officiating.  Mrs.  Miller  died  Friday,  Feb.  24, 
2006,  at  her  home.  Burial  will  be  at  Mt.  Scott  KCA  Cemetery  under 
direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home.  Prayer  service  will  be  today  at 
the  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel  from  7 p.m.  until  9 p.m. 

She  was  born  May  27,  1961,  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  to  Paul  and  Delphine 
Parton  Gomez.  She  attended  school  in  Lawton  and  graduated  from  Eisenhower 
High  School  in  1980.  She  married  Michael  Grant  Miller  on  Sept.  22,  1979, 
at  Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Lawton.  She  was  employed  by  Comanche  Nation 
Casino,  was  a member  of  the  Caddo  Tribe,  Hunting  Horse  United  Methodist 
Church,  the  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors  and  the  American  Pool 
Associations . 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  three  children  and  spouses:  Stephen 
Miller,  Mikel  "Mikki"  Miller,  and  Stacy  and  Honi  Miller;  three  sisters  and 
brothers-in-law:  Yvonne  "Bootsie"  Bates,  Tanya  and  Lupe  Balderas;  Rita  and 
BaBo  Jimenez;  three  brothers  and  sisters-in-law:  Paul  and  Walkidia  Gomez 
Hr. , Danny  Gomez,  and  Doe  Edd  and  Margaret  Gomez;  two  granddaughters: 

Staci  and  Shirlene  Miller;  two  sisters-in-law  and  two  brothers-in-law: 
Mitzi  Jenkins,  Carol  Botts,  Donald  C.  Miller,  David  F.  Miller  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  mother-in-law  and  father-in- 
law;  Mildred  and  Grant  Miller. 

March  5,  2006 

Steffanie  Rose  Enamorado 

FORT  WORTH,  Texas  - Funeral  for  Steffanie  Rose  Bobelu  Enamorado,  33, 

Fort  Worth,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Reformed  Church  in  Lawton 
with  Charles  Spencer  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Highland  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

She  was  born  April  7,  1972,  to  Edward  and  Pamela  Tieyah  Bobelu.  She  was 
a member  of  Cornerstone  Baptist  Church  in  Fort  Worth,  the  Comanche  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma,  American  Eagle  Society  and  Native  American  Alaskan  Native 
Coalition.  She  graduated  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in  1999.  She  was 
the  first  princess  to  represent  the  American  Indian  Film  Institute  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  She  had  been  employed  by  the  FFA  in  the  human  resources 
division  since  2001. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Mario;  four  daughters:  Nikesha,  Darian, 
Rosita,  Mia,  and  a special  child,  Jasmine,  all  of  Fort  Worth;  her  mother, 
Apache;  a brother  and  sister-in-law,  Anthony  and  Nita  Bobelu,  Edmond;  a 
sister,  Michelle  Bobelu,  Oklahoma  City;  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
nieces,  nephews  and  many  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  maternal  grandparents,  Lille 
and  Chester  Tieyah;  and  paternal  grandparents,  Floyd  and  Mabel  Bobelu. 


Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

February  28,  2006 

Phillip  Begay 
Hogback 

Dec.  9,  1954  - Feb.  23,  2006 

Phillip  Begay,  51,  of  Hogback,  went  home  to  be  with  his  heavenly  father 
Thursday,  Feb.  23,  2006,  from  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dec.  9,  1954,  to 
the  late  Charley  and  Ida  Begay  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  is  born  into  the 
Tangle  People  Clan  and  born  for  the  Red  Bottom  Clan. 

Phillip  leaves  behind  his  loving  wife,  Gloria  Begay  of  Hogback;  his  son, 
Michael  Begay  of  Hogback;  daughters,  Mellissia  Yazzie  of  Kirtland,  and 
Michelle  Navayra  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  brothers,  Tully  Begay  of  Provo, 
Utah,  and  Daniel  Martinez,  Abraham  Begay,  and  Wallace  Begay,  all  of 
Hogback;  sisters,  Patty  Yazzie  of  Waterflow,  and  Roberta  Begay  and  Betty 
Bitsuie,  both  of  Hogback;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  He  also  left 
behind  three  wonderful  grandchildren,  who  will  all  miss  their  "Chei." 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  Tuesday  Feb.  28,  at  Open  Bible 
Baptist  Church,  23  County  Road  6825  in  Waterflow,  with  Minister  Leland  3im 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  plot  in  Hogback. 

Mr.  Begay  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County 
Road  6100  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

March  4,  2006 

Helen  A.  Dixon 
Tocito 

Duly  18,  1925  - March  1,  2006 

Helen  A.  Dixon,  80,  of  Tocito,  died  Wednesday,  March  1,  2006,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Duly  1,  1925,  in 
Tocito. 

Funeral  services  for  Helen  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  6,  at  Brewer 
Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Burial  will  be  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery  in  Shiprock. 

Helen  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
Highway  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  5,  2006 

Doe  Tsosie  Dr.  (Pallo) 

Breadsprings 

Aug.  31,  1966  - Feb.  28,  2006 

Doe  Tsosie  Dr.  (Pallo),  39,  of  Breadsprings,  passed  from  this  life  Feb. 
28,  2006.  He  was  born  Aug.  31,  1966,  in  Shiprock,  to  Doe  Tsosie  Sr.  and 
Betty  Ann  Nez  Begay. 

He  attended  school  in  the  Bloomfield  area,  and  also  lived  in  the  Phoenix 
Ariz.,  Denver,  Colo,  and  Gallup  areas.  His  hobbies  included  art,  his  love 
of  sports  (particularly  basketball,  which  he  played),  camping,  reading  to 
his  kids,  chopping  wood,  hiking,  cooking  and  visiting  relatives.  Doe's 
favorite  movie  was  "Lonesome  Dove." 

Doe  and  Elvira  Pinto  were  married  Oct.  18,  1999. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Betty;  sister,  Christine; 
brother.  Dim;  and  grandparents,  Steven  and  Marie  Canuto. 

He  leaves  behind  his  wife,  Elvira;  sons,  Kendrick  and  Deremiah  Tsosie; 
daughters,  Dody,  Carlene  and  Rachel  Dune  Tsosie;  father.  Doe  Tsosie  Sr.; 
sisters,  Ernestine  Tsosie,  DoAnne  Barber,  Brenda  T.  Garnanez  and  Bertha 
Tsosie. 

Visitation  will  be  from  2 to  5 p.m.  Monday,  March  6,  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Farmington. 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Tuesday,  March  7,  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Farmington,  with  Dake  Yazzie  Dr.  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
the  family  plot  in  Breadspring. 

Pallbearers  are  Virgil  Canuto,  Tully  Canuto,  Calvin  Canuto,  Lorenzo 


Garnanez,  Gilbert  Pinto  and  Chavez  Livingston. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Doe,  Bertha,  Ernestine  Tsosie,  Brenda  T. 
Garnanez,  JoAnne  Barber,  aunts  and  uncles,  Elvira  and  kids,  five  nieces 
and  five  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

March  6,  2006 

Clara  Nakai  Belone 
Toadlena 

March  28,  1945  - March  1,  2006 

Clara  Nakai  Belone,  60,  of  Toadlena,  died  Wednesday,  March  1,  2006,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  at  Shiprock.  She  was  born  on  March  28,  1945 
at  Toadlena. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  7,  at  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church  at  Toadlena.  Internment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery 
at  Toadlena. 

Belone  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  at  Shiprock 
U.S.  Hwy  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
February  28,  2006 
Danny  Tom 

LUKACHUKAI,  Ariz.  - Funeral  service  for  Danny  Tom,  44  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  Feb.  28  at  the  St.  Isabel  Mission  in  Lukachukai.  Sister 
Adelaide  Link  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Lukachukai  community 
cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  28,  noon  to  1 p.m.  at  the  St 
Isabel  Mission. 

Tom  died  on  Feb.  28  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  He  was  born  on  Feb.  28,  1961 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  into  the  Tangle 
People  Clan.  Tom  attended  Lukachukai  Boarding  School,  Chinle  High  School, 
Navajo  Community  College  in  Tsaile,  and  Northern  Arizona  University  in 
Flagstaff.  He  was  living  in  Fort  Worth  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  liked 
to  read  books,  go  to  movies,  watch  reality  TVshows,  and  liked  listening  to 
a variety  of  music. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Billy  and  Lucille  Tom;  brothers,  Wilbert, 
Herbert,  and  Walter  Tom;  sisters,  Rosemary  Tom,  Mary  Tom,  Annie  Nodestine, 
and  Roseanne  Tom;  maternal  grandparent,  Stella  Harvery. 

Tom  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Giovanni  Bischoff,  Edison 
Harvey,  Jonas  Blinkey,  and  Joseph  Blinkey;grandparents,  John  Collier  and 
Ida  Harvey  and  James  and  Mary  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wilbert  Tom,  Herbert  Tom,  Walter  Tom,  Nathaniel  Nez, 
Dennis  Begay,  and  Robert  Leonard. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  following  burial  services 
at  the  Tom  Residence,  1/2  mile  south  of  Lukachukai  Chapter. 

Gladys  Ann  Taliman 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  for  Gladys  Ann  Taliman,  79  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  28  at  the  St.  Michael  Parish.  Burial  will  be  at  the 
Fort  Defiance  Cemetery  in  Fort  Defiance.  Taliman  died  on  Feb. 23  in  Fort 
Defiance.  She  was  born  on  August  28,  1926  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Red 
Running  into  The  Water  Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Francis  J.  Taliman;;  brothers,  Alfred 
Yazzie  and  Tom  W.  Yazzie;  sister,  Ann  M.  Littlefish;  grandparents,  Frank 
Steward  and  Nayixaba. 

Taliman  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters,  Fannie  Yazzie,  Lois  A. 
Yazzie;  grandparents,  Frank  Stewart  and  Nay  ixaba;  and  parents,  Walter 
Yazzie  and  Nagleehabah. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benjamin  J.  Hubbard  Jr.,  David  Blueeyes,  James 
Blueeyes,  Gerald  Yazzie,  Felton  Littlefish  and  Nicholas  S.  Littlefish. 


March  1,  2006 


Edmund  S.  Roanhorse 

HOUCK  - Funeral  services  for  Edmund  S.  Roanhorse,  82  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  2,  at  the  Bethel  Assembly  of  God.  Pastor  Kathryn  Pierce 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Roanhorse  was  born  on  Duly  5,  1923  in  Houck,  Ariz  into  the  Blacksheep 
People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  Clan.  He  attended  school  at  Fort 
Wingate  School  and  Chilocco,  Okla.  He  worked  in  Utah  for  the  BIA  in  Toyei, 
Ariz.  He  was  an  active  church  member. 

Survivors  include  his  sister,  Marie  Roanhorse  of  Houck. 

Roanhorse  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Alberta  Roanhorse;  parents, 
Hosteen  and  Yebah  Roanhorse;  brother,  Kenneth  Murille;  sisters,  Marjorie 
Ashley,  Lucy  Roanhorse,  and  Mary  Manning. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dohnny  B.  Brown,  Chester  Brown,  Ben  Baloo,  Dames 
Pierce  and  Ken  Pierce. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Bethel  Assembly  of 
God  in  Houck. 

Tse  Bontio  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dell  Art  Kayonnie 

PHOENIX  - Funeral  services  for  Dell  Art  Kayonnie,  infan,  will  be  at  10  a 
m.,  Thursday,  March  2,  at  the  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church  in  Chinle.  Father 
Blain  Grien  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Chinle  Community 
Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  held  from  9-10  a.m.,  before  services  on 
March  2,  at  the  Chinle  Catholic  Church. 

Kayonnie  died  on  Feb.  24  at  the  Banner  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Phoenix.  He  was  born  on  February  24  in  Phoenix  into  The  Towering  House 
Clan  for  the  Start  of  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Gregory  Lane  Kayonnie;  sisters,  Dustice 
Ruth  Kayonnie,  Kelly  Hope  Kayonnie  and  Crystal  Lynn  Kayonnie;  grandparents 
Evonne  Shirley  of  Chinle  and  Mary  Kayonnie  of  Many  Farms,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gregory  Kayonnie,  Kevin  Kayonnie,  Leonard  Kayonnie 
and  Lawrence  Kayonnie. 

The  family  will  receive  relative  and  friends  at  the  Chinle  Catholic  Hall 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  2,  2006 
Beverlianna  Hale 

SHEEPRINGS,  NM  - Funeral  services  for  Beverlianna  Hale,  38  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  on  Saturday,  March  4,  at  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in  Gallup. 
Rev.  Laloni  Drake  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  private  land  in  Sheep 
Springs,  NM.  Visitation  will  be  on  Friday,  March  3,  between  3 and  5 p.m. 
at  Rollie  Mortuary. 

Hale  died  on  Feb.  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  on  May  10,  1967  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  into  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around 
Clan.  Hale  graduated  from  Thoreau  High  School  and  went  on  to  UNM.  She 
worked  for  the  Indian  Health  Services  in  the  Medical  Records  Department  at 
the  Tsalie  Health  Center  and  also  at  the  Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center.  She 
enjoyed  bowling,  basketball,  horseback  riding  and  spending  time  with  her 
family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Terrance  Hale  of  Sheep  Springs;  parents, 
Harry  Aaron  Smith  of  Twin  Lakes  and  Barbara  Ann  Smith  of  Gallup;  daughter, 
Euronika  Descheny  of  Sheep  Springs;  son,  Shane  Wyatt  Hale  of  Sheep 
Springs;  brothers,  Harold  Smith  of  Gallup  and  Hubert  Smith  of  Mexican 
Springs;  and  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Mexican  Springs. 

Hale  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Alexander  and  Betty 
Smith  and  Doc  and  Sarah  Succo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ernest  Smith,  Harrison  Smith,  Henry  Smith,  Horace 
Smith,  Doe  Smith  and  Lambert  Smith. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Sheepsprings 
Chapter  House  following  the  burial  service. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


March  3,  2006 


Kenneth  Francisco 

ROCK  SPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Kenneth  R.  Francisco,  69  will  be  at 
10:30  a.m.,  Saturday,  March  4 at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Gallup. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Rehoboth  Cemetery. 

Francisco  died  on  Feb.  27  in  Gallup.  Fie  was  born  on  Dec.  8,  1937  in 
China  Springs  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  Charcoal 
People  Clan.  Fie  attended  school  at  Rehoboth  Mission  and  Gallup  Fligh  School 
Fie  was  a retired  heavy  equipment  operator,  AIRCA  gold  card  member,  former 
bareback,  saddle  bronc  rider,  business  man  and  a U.S.M.C.  veteran.  Fie 
loved  to  work  around  the  house,  talk  about  old  rodeo  days  and  help 
grandchildren  with  4- H animals. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Kathleen  B.  Francisco  of  Tohatchi;  daughter, 
LeWanda  Francisco  of  Rock  Springs;  sons,  Aldon  Francisco  and  Kelsey  B. 
Francisco,  both  of  Tohatchi  and  Waltking  Francisco  of  Phoenix;  brother, 

Doe  Francisco  of  Rock  Springs;  sisters,  Sarah  F.  Yazzie,  Rose  Mark  both  of 
Rock  Springs  and  Lenora  Boyd  of  Tseyatoh;  12  grandchildren;  one  great 
grandchild . 

Francisco  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  lames  and  Mary  1. 
Francisco;  sister,  Nellie  Tso;  brother.  Dr.  Wilson  Francisco;  D.V.M.  son, 
lerome  K.  Francisco. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Pierrce  Tuf  lones,  Tyrone  Becenti,  Duane  Francisco, 
Austin  Flail,  Travis  Mark,  lonathan  Becenti,  Carlos  Snell  and  Dwight 
Thompson . 

Kathealena  Benally 

CFIINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Kathealena  "Kathy"  Benally,  34  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Saturday,  March  4 at  the  Chinle  Catholic  Church.  Father  Grein 
Blane,  OFM  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Chinle  Community  Cemetery 
A rosary  will  be  recited  at  9:30  a.m.,  March  4,  at  the  Catholic  Church. 

Benally  died  on  Feb.  28  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  on  Dec.  1,  1971  in 
Ganado,  Arizona  into  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan.  She  was  three  credits  away  from  receiving  her  masters  degree 
in  elementary  education  at  ASU.  She  obtained  her  bachelor  of  arts  in 
elementary  education  in  the  year  of  2000  from  Din  College  and  ASU.  She 
received  several  certificates  throughout  her  grade/high  school  years  as 
well  as  honors  in  College.  She  worked  at  Wal-Mart  in  Flagstaff,  Chinle 
Unifed  School  District,  Navajo  Dept,  of  Employment/Training,  she  was  a 
family  support  specialist  in  Chinle,  nurse  techinician  with  Desert  Valley 
Rehabilitation  Center  in  Phoenix  and  as  a nurse  technician  at  the  Chinle 
Nursing  Flome. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Tyra  Benally;  stepfather,  Eddie  Klah; 
mother,  Lena  Ann  Benally;  brothers,  Ervin  Benally,  Alvin  Benally,  and 
Calvin  Benally;  sisters,  Galina  A.  Largo,  UoAnn  Delgarito,  Alberta  Benally 
and  Barbara  Benally;  one  grandchild. 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Glenn  Leonard  Benally; 
sisters,  Arlene  D.  Redhouse  and  Marlene  lane  Begay;  grandparents,  Totsohni 
Yazzie  Begay,  Irene  Nez,  lohn  loe  Benally  and  Priscilla  Todecheeney. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ervin  Benally,  Fred  loe  Benally,  Alvin  Glenn  Benally 
lefferson  Begay  and  Talbert  Melvin  Benally. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Lena  Ann  Benally' s 
resident,  1/4  mile  west  of  Chinle  Flospital. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tisheena  Bobbie  Francis 

BLACK  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Tisheena  Bobbie  Francis,  16  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  today,  March  3 at  the  Chinle  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  be  on 
the  family  plot  in  Black  Rock. 

Francis  died  on  Feb.  26  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  on  Dec.  13,  1989  into 
the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Blacksheep  People  Clan.  She  attended  Chinle 
Unifed  and  Rough  Rock  Demonstration  School.  She  was  an  outstanding  athlete 
in  cross  country  and  basketball.  She  enjoyed  horseback  riding,  photography 
beadwork,  working  with  electronics,  and  the  company  of  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Duanita  Bahe,  Roderick  Todechine,  and 
Bobby  Francis;  brothers,  Ryan,  Sonjay,  Ty,  and  Floward  Ur.;  sisters,  Rhonda 


Racquel,  Shantel,  Chanda,  and  TyAnn;  grandparents , Dan  Anagal  Sr.  and 
Priscilla  Neboyia. 

Francis  was  preceded  in  death  by  Brandon  Francis. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alphonzo  Bahe,  Alfonzo  Bahe,  Garrison  Yellowman, 
Aaron  Baloo,  Derrison  Baloo  and  Ravis  Nez. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  4,  2006 
Doe  Tsosie  Dr. 

BREADSPRINGS  - Funeral  services  for  Doe  Tsosie  Dr.,  40  will  be  at  9 a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  March  7 at  the  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Farmington,  lake  Yazzie 
Ir.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot  in  Breadsprings,  NM. 
Visitation  will  be  held  from  3 to  5 p.m.  on  Monday,  March  6 at  the  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Farmington. 

Tsosie  died  on  Feb.  28  in  Breadsprings . Fie  was  born  on  Aug.  31,  1966  in 
Shiprock.  Fie  attended  elementary  at  Dzilth  Elementary  School,  Mesa  Elta, 
Bloomfield  FHigh  School  and  UNM  Gallup  Branch.  Fie  held  various  jobs  in 
Farmington,  Phoenix,  Denver,  Albuquerque  and  Gallup.  His  hobbies  were 
playing  sports,  camping,  hiking,  cooking  outdoors,  chopping  wood  and 
painting.  His  favorite  movie  was  Lonesome  Dove 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elvira  Pinto  Tsosie  of  Breadsprings;  sons, 
Kendrick  Tsosie  and  Derimiah  Tsosie,  both  of  Breadsprings;  daughters,  Dudy 
Tsosie,  Carlene  Tsosie,  and  Rachel  Dune  Tsosie,  all  of  Breadsprings; 
father,  3oe  Tsosie  Sr.;  sisters,  Ernestine  Tsosie  of  Phoenix,  DoAnne 
Barber,  Brenda  T.  Garnanez  and  Bertha  Tsosie,  all  of  Farmington. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Betty  Tsosie;  sister, 
Christien  Tsosie;  brother,  Dim  Tsosie;  grandparents,  Steven  and  Marie 
Canuto. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Virgil  Canuto,  TullyCanuto,  Calvin  Canuto,  Lorenzo 
Garnanez,  Gilbert  Pino  and  Chavez  Livingston. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Breadsprings 
Chapter  House  following  burial  service. 

Rena  Shorty  Plummer 

PREWITT  - Funeral  services  for  Rena  Shorty  Plummer,  55  will  be  at  10  a.m 
on  Monday,  March  6 at  the  Desus  Chirst  of  Latter  Day  Saints  Church.  Bishop 
Kuman  Adams  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Thoreau  Community 
Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  at  10:00  to  10:45  a.m. 

Plummer  died  on  March  1 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  on  Duly  17,  1950  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Two  People  Came  to  Water  Clan 
Her  hobbies  were  rug-weaving,  silversmithing,  and  arts  and  crafts. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Lawrence  Platero  and  Virgil  Plummer  both  of 
Prewitt,  Gerald  Plummer  of  Navajo  and  Earl  Plummer  of  Thoreau;  daughter, 
Rhonda  Plummer  Acoff  of  Huntsville,  Ala.;  brothers,  Lee  Shorty  of  Prewitt 
and  Benny  Pablo  of  Milan;  sisters  Mary  Ann  Werito  of  Prewitt  and  Rose 
Shorty  of  Milan;  nine  grandchildren . 

Plummer  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Billy  Plummer;  parents, 
Elizabeth  and  Herbert  Shorty;  grandparents.  Doe  Long-Platero  and  Rena  Long 
and  Anna  and  Dohn  Shorty. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Virgil  Plummer,  Lee  Shorty,  Lawrence  Platero,  Timson 
Werito,  Donnel  Acoff  and  Benny  Pablo. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Baca  Chapter 
following  funeral  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  1,  2006 
Anthony  Bush 

Anthony  "Cull"  Bush,  58,  of  San  Carlos  died  Feb.  22,  2006,  at  Hospice  of 
the  Valley  in  Mesa.  Born  in  San  Carlos,  he  was  an  electrician  in  the 
construction  industry. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Caroline  Bush  of  San  Carlos;  seven  children. 


Antoinette  Bush,  Andrew  Bush,  Amos  Bush,  Lorenzo  Bush,  Frances  Pahe, 
Anthony  Bush  Dr.,  and  Angela  Dewey;  four  sisters,  Dosephine  Bush,  Pat 
Burdett,  Gloria  Noline  and  Brenda  Natsyn;  two  brothers.  Chuck  Hill  and 
Hollis  Hill;  and  17  grandchildren. 

Funeral  service  will  be  conducted  at  1 p.m.  today  (Wednesday,  March  1) 
at  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church.  Interment  will  follow  at  Seven  Mile  Wash 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Greta  Ann  Dewey  Hammond 

Greta  Ann  Dewey  Hammond,  39,  died  Feb.  9,  2006,  in  Globe.  She  attended 
Rice  Elementary  School  and  Phoenix  Indian  High  School. 

She  married  Dulius  Smith  from  Kayenta  and  they  had  two  daughters, 
Raleighne  Valdez  and  Michaeline  Dewey,  and  a son,  Oman  Scott  Smith.  In 
1994,  she  married  Richard  Hammond  of  San  Carlos  and  they  had  two  daughters 
Maelena  and  Krista  Hammond.  She  acknowledged  Emerson  Smith  Dr.  as  a son,  a 
nephew  she  raised.  She  also  adopted  Irvin  Gilson  Dr.  after  the  passing  of 
her  sister. 

Funeral  mass  was  celebrated  Feb.  15  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  in 
San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Morris  Safford  Funeral 
Home  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

March  1,  2006 
Macario  Tyson  Quintero 

in  loving  memory  of  beloved  son,  brother,  grandson,  nephew  and  cousin; 
Macario  Tyson  Quintero  also  known  as  "Doe-Doe"  went  home  to  be  with  the 
Lord  Feb.  22,  2006  at  his  residence  in  Canyon  Day. 

He  was  born  March  25,  1995  in  Whiteriver.  Macario  liked  to  ride  his  bike 
horse  and  skate  boarding  with  his  friends.  He  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Macario  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Gitano  Quintero;  stepfather.  Minor 
Declay  Sr.;  brothers  Michael  Clendon,  Veldon  Clendon  Dr;  maternal 
grandmother,  Alice  Quintero;  aunts  Gracie  Declay,  Mary  Lavender,  Priscilla 
Quintero,  Sarafina  Quintero;  uncles  Lopez  Quintero,  Kenyon  Quintero, 

Canyon  Quintero,  Dr.;  godmother  Priscilla  Quintero;  god-sisters  Kristy 
Gregg,  Alicia  Quintero;  god-brother  McKinley  Tsosie;  nephews  Mauricio 
Clendon,  Ashton  Clendon;  27  cousins,  along  with  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Macario  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  late 
Canyon  Quintero,  Sr.,  and  great-grandmother,  Sarah  Massey. 

A wake  will  start  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  March  2 at  his  mother  Gitana 
Quintero's  residence  in  Canyon  Day.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m 
Saturday,  March  4 at  The  Canyon  Day  Miracle  Church  in  Canyon  Day  with 
Bishop  Leroy  Tate  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Canyon  Day 
Cemetery  in  Canyon  Day. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 
March  2,  2006 
Emalie  Rose  Tate 

Emalie  Rose  Tate,  21,  died  Friday,  Feb.  24,  2006  in  Scottsdale. 

She  was  born  and  raised  in  Whiteriver.  In  2002  she  graduated  from 
Northern  Arizona  Academy.  Following  school  she  went  to  work  as  a 
firefighter  for  the  Whiteriver  Fort  Apache  Agency.  Emalie  enjoyed  cooking 
and  cleaning  she  also  liked  camping  and  fishing.  She  loved  singing  and 
listening  to  songs  by  Selena.  Emalie  had  a great  love  and  concern  for  the 
elderly,  she  would  cook  and  provide  snacks  for  them. 

Emalie  is  survived  by  her  son,  Tristen  Warren  Pusher  of  Whiteriver; 
mother.  Rose  Quintero  of  Whiteriver;  father,  Emerson  Tate  of  Lakeside; 
sister,  Dohanna  Tate  of  Whiteriver;  half  sister,  Kelsie  Tate  of  Lakeside; 
paternal  grandparents.  Doe  and  Lena  Tate  of  McNary.  Her  companion,  Robert 
Lee  Pusher;  grandparents,  Howard,  Sr.  and  Cassandra  Quintero;  and,  one 
uncle  Bernardo  Quintero  preceded  her  in  death. 


Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  March  5,  at  the  North 
Fork  Miracle  Church  with  Pastor  Lex  Baha  officiating.  A two-night  wake 
will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday  March  3 at  the  families  home.  Interment  will 
be  in  the  Manzanita  Cemetery  in  East  Fork. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements. 

For  those  who  have  special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private 
condolences  or  sign  an  online  guest  book,  visit  www.owensmortuary.com. 

March  3,  2006 

Rayma  Marie  DeClay 

Rayma  Marie  DeClay,  36,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  2006  at  the  Whiteriver 
Flospital . 

She  was  born  April  24,  1969  in  Whiteriver.  Rayma  loved  playing  sports 
and  was  extremely  talented  playing  basketball  and  was  voted  the  most 
valuable  player  in  junior  high.  She  was  a basketball  coach  in  recent  years. 
In  1982  she  was  the  Rodeo  Queen  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Fair 
and  Rodeo.  She  was  Camp  Queen  at  the  William  Creek  Youth  Camp  where  she 
was  a "mean  camp  counselor."  Rayma  worked  as  a ski  instructor  at  Sunrise 
Ski  Resort,  waitress  at  Sunrise  Hotel  and  a firefighter  for  the  Whiteriver 
Fire  Department.  She  was  a gifted  home  decorator  and  used  many  of  her 
handicrafts  to  decorate. 

Rayma  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Deraid  D.  DeClay  of  Whiteriver;  her 
children,  O'Brien  "Chico"  DeClay  and  Derayna  DeClay  both  of  Whiteriver; 
parents,  Bert  and  Ioanna  Hinton  of  Whiteriver;  brothers,  David  Hinton  and 
Bert  Hinton,  Ir.  both  of  Whiteriver;  god-parents.  Buck  and  Geraldine 
Kitcheyan  of  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  March  4 at  the  Seven 
Mile  Miracle  Church  with  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Paul  Hinton  officiating.  A two- 
night  wake  will  begin  a 1 p.m.  Thursday  March  2. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements . For  those  who  have 
special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private  condolences,  or  sign  an 
online  guest  book,  visit  www.owensmortuary.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 
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Ronda  Belle  Starr 
1970  ~ 2006 

Ronda  Belle  Starr,  age  35,  of  Whiterocks  died  February  18,  2006  at  the 
Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

Ronda  was  born  October  6,  1970  in  Roosevelt  to  Rufus  MacAfee  and  Roberta 
Cuch  Starr. 

Ronda  was  a people  person,  she  loved  to  visit  and  meet  new  people.  She 
loved  to  laugh  and  joke  with  everyone.  She  enjoyed  swimming,  fishing, 
baking,  and  cooking  in  the  outdoors. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son  MacAfee  Starr,  Whiterocks;  brother  and 
sisters,  Renelda  Starr,  lohnny  Cesspooch,  both  of  Whiterocks;  Melanie 
Cesspooch,  Santa  Fe,  NM;  aunts  and  uncles,  Nadine  Auld,  Whiterocks;  Dennis 
Cuch,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Frosty  Cuch,  Whiterocks;  Farrell  Cuch,  Ft.  Duchesne; 
Casey  Cuch,  AZ;  Olivia  Houle,  ND;  Nina  Cuch,  Randlett;  and  many  nieces 
nephews  and  cousins. 

Graveside  services  held  Thursday,  February  23,  2006  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the 
lohn  Harmes  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 
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R.T.  Thompson 

Warm  Springs  resident  R.T.  Valance  Thompson  died  Feb.  16,  at  Mountain 
View  Hospital  at  the  age  of  50. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  lan.  22,  1956,  in  Redmond  to  parents  Rosco  and 
Doris  (Ike)  Thompson.  On  March  26,  2000,  he  married  Marvena  Meanus  in  Warm 


Springs.  She  preceded  him  in  death  in  May  2005. 

He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs  and  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  He  was  self-employed  as  a tax 
preparer . 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Reanna  Charley,  Cody  Lessina,  Alyssia, 
Falcon,  Marvin,  Jeannine  and  Rosco  Thompson  III,  and  Jonathan  Ike  Smith, 
all  of  Warm  Springs;  Jeanette  Dawn  and  Della  Thompson,  both  of  Omak,  Wash., 
lob  and  Shanado  Thompson,  both  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  Wynter  Erickson  of 
Alaska;  brother,  Joseph  Thompson  of  Warm  Springs;  and  sister,  Marisa 
Thompson  of  Warm  Springs;  and  two  grandchildren . 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  Feb.  17,  at  the  Agency  Longhouse,  with 
burial  on  Feb.  18,  at  the  Agency  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the 
direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home  of  Madras. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2006  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
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Pascual  'Waldo'  Sanchez  Sr. 

ETHETE  - A funeral  service  for  Pascual  "Waldo"  Sanchez  Sr.,  64,  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  7,  2006,  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church 
with  Catholic  clergy  officiating. 

A rosary  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Chapel  with 
a wake  to  follow  at  the  Carol  Friday  residence,  28  Tillman  Circle,  Boulder 
Flats . 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Friday  Cemetery  at  Ethete. 

He  died  Friday,  March  3,  2006,  at  the  Wyoming  Medical  Center  in  Casper. 

He  was  born  May  21,  1941,  to  Pascual  and  Lazara  Sanchez  in  San  Carlos, 
Mexico. 

He  was  a graduate  of  Certified  Welding  School  of  Casper.  As  an  oil  rig 
hand,  he  worked  from  Canada  to  Mexico  for  Thompson  Drilling,  ATCO,  True, 
CAZA,  Burris,  Exeter,  Sauer's  and  TIC  Pipe  Line. 

He  enjoyed  gardening,  traveling,  pow  wows,  collecting  anything  and 
everything,  visiting  with  friends  and  being  with  family. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers  Epitacio  Sanchez  of  Midland,  Texas, 
Inocencio  Sanchez  of  Albany, Texas,  Francisco  Sanchez  of  San  Angelo,  Texas, 
Fernando  Sanchez  of  Sterling  City,  Texas,  and  Jose  Sanchez  of  San  Carlos, 
Mexico;  sisters  Romona  Sanchez  of  San  Carlos,  Blasa  Sanchez  of  Piedras 
Nagras,  Mexico,  Maria  Sanchez  of  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  Alicia  Sanchez  of 
Ozona,  Texas;  his  ex-wife  Carol  M.  Friday  of  Boulder  Flats;  daughters 
Alicia  Juanita  Sanchez  of  Boulder  Flats,  Lazara  C.  Sanchez-Broncho  and  her 
husband,  Amy  Friday  of  Ethete,  Velinda  Friday,  Joanne  Friday  of  Boulder 
Flats;  sons  Pascual  Sanchez  Jr.  of  Boulder  Flats,  Gerardo  Javier  Sanchez 
of  Fredricksburg,  Texas,  and  Marcus  Dale  Friday;  his  companion  Jolene 
Alberts;  his  grandmother  Catherine  M.  Friday;  and  other  family  members, 
godchildren  and  16  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers  Graciano,  Julio  and  Epifanio 
Sanchez;  his  sister  Juanita  Sanchez;  and  his  parents. 

Services  are  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
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Edith  Birdinground 

GARRYOWEN  - Edith  Birdinground,  "Baa-la-kku ' a itchee"  (one  who  tans 
hides  good),  85,  of  the  Garryowen  area,  passed  away  Saturday,  Feb.  25, 

2006,  in  Crow  Agency. 

Edith  was  born  March  20,  1920,  in  Crow  Agency,  the  daughter  of  Eugene 
Long  Ears  and  Maggie  Seminole.  She  was  raised  by  Sidney  and  Edith  Wolf 
Black  Hair,  her  aunt.  They  lived  in  Crow  Agency,  the  Black  Lodge  area  and 
Black  Hair  Creek  Ranch.  She  received  her  education  in  Crow  Agency  and 
Hardin  area  schools,  welding  and  chef-cooking  schools. 

Edith  and  a number  of  other  Crow  women  moved  to  Portland,  Ore.,  during 


WWII,  where  they  worked  in  the  shipyards  as  welders.  Later  she  returned  to 
Crow  Agency  and  worked  for  local  businesses.  Through  her  life  she  was  a 
cook  for  a number  of  restaurants  and  institutes  in  the  Crow  Agency  and 
Hardin  area.  She  also  worked  for  the  State  of  Montana  in  the  Senior 
Companion  program.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  Edith  was  working  for  the 
food  service  at  the  Crow  Head  Start  program. 

She  was  known  for  her  beading,  seamstress  and  patch  quilt  work,  tanning 
hides  and  great  cooking,  especially  her  pemmican  making  which  she's  passed 
onto  her  grandson-son,  Travis,  and  her  excellent  memory  of  family 
relatives,  almost  like  an  enrollment  list.  She  took  great  pride  in  her 
family  and  their  accomplishments. 

Being  raised  on  a ranch,  she  enjoyed  ranching  lifestyle,  horse  racing 
and  helping  family  members  put  on  rodeos.  She  was  a faithful  member  of  the 
Pentecostal  church,  being  raised  in  it  by  her  adoptive  parents  who  were 
part  of  the  first  Pentecostal  movement.  She  was  also  a member  of  the 
Whistling  Water  clan  and  a child  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan. 

Edith  married  Daniel  Dreamer  and  later  divorced.  In  1943  she  married 
Gilbert  Birdinground,  Sr.  in  Hardin  and  made  their  home  on  the  Garryowen 
area.  Together  they  moved  here  and  there.  In  the  mid  '50s,  they  moved  to 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  through  a Relocation  Program  and  to  Hulette,  Wyo. 
Gilbert  died  on  Sept.  17,  1997. 

Her  natural  parents,  adoptive  parents,  husband,  sons,  Mortimer  Dreamer 
and  Menford  Birdinground,  grandson,  Lance  Birdinground,  siblings,  Molly 
Shepherd,  Dune  Long  Ears  and  Molly  Rose,  brothers,  August  Short  Sioux, 
Michael  Fitzpatrick  and  Phillip  White  Clay  preceded  Edith  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Carmaleta  and  Marley  Birdinground  of 
Garryowen,  Beldean  (Larry)  Beneker  of  Billings,  Agnes  (Ed)  Lockhart  of 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Ernestine  Birdinground  and  Valerie  (Lloyd)  Hogan  of  Crow 
Agency;  daughter-in-law,  Deanna  Dreamer  of  Crow  Agency;  her  sons,  Travis 
(Valerie)  Birdinground  of  Hardin,  Donald  (Etheline)  Dreamer  of  Lodge  Grass 
Wilford  (Lorna)  and  Gilbert  (Kathy)  Birdinground,  Dr.,  Burdette  D. 
Birdinground  all  of  Garryowen,  Thurlow  (Zena)  Birdinground  of  Dunmore, 
Quintin  (Anita)  Birdinground,  Sr.  of  Hardin,  Melvin  (Kathlene)  Three  Irons 
of  Dunmore  and  Scott  (Diane)  Dames  of  Kansas;  children  of  close  friends 
who  considered  her  a mother,  Loren  Spint,  Larry  Little  Owl,  Angela  Red 
Wolf,  Mary  Three  Irons,  Tyrone  Ten  Bear  and  the  children  of  Lorraine 
Moccasin;  her  sisters,  Mary  Bright  Wings  and  Kathrine  Little  Light;  her 
adoptive  brother,  Phillip  Beaumont  of  Pryor  and  her  friend,  Iola  Caplett; 
36  grandchildren,  50  great-grand  children  and  five  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  1,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Multi-Purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Garryowen 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Kimberly  (Maker)  Crossland 

RONAN  - Kimberly  (Maker)  Crossland,  45,  went  to  join  her  ancestors  of 
the  Osage  Tribe  on  Feb.  24,  2006.  Kimberly  was  born  Dec.  19,  1960,  in 
Pawhuska,  Okla.  Her  family  moved  to  Missoula  in  the  1960s  where  she 
attended  Roosevelt  Grade  School  and  Hellgate  High  School. 

After  high  school  she  moved  to  the  Flathead  Reservation  as  a teacher's 
aide  with  the  Head  Start  program. 

Later  Kimberly  moved  to  New  York  to  pursue  her  life's  work  with  children 
One  that  will  always  be  remembered  in  her  heart  is  Adam  Dicterow.  Kimberly 
touched  the  lives  of  so  many  people  in  New  York  and  in  her  many  travels. 

She  returned  to  Montana  to  be  near  her  family  during  her  courageous 
battle  with  breast  cancer.  So  many  thanks  go  out  to  Dr.  Stephen  Speckart 
and  the  staff  at  the  Cancer  Center  in  Missoula.  Patty,  thank  you  for  all 
the  reading  material  you  kept  Kimberly  busy  with. 

Kimberly  loved  children,  animals,  the  outdoors  and  all  things  natural. 

She  planted  many  flowers  in  hopes  of  seeing  her  tulips  bloom  this  spring 


She  was  a wonderful,  caring  person  who  strived  to  find  good  in  people. 

She  is  survived  and  loved  by  her  mother,  Kim  Maker  of  Charlo;  her  soul 
mate  and  love  of  her  life,  Ed  Graniero  of  Mt.  Kisko,  N.Y.;  sister,  Laura 
Crossland  of  Ronan  and  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Kent  (Rhea) 

Crossland  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

She  had  many  close  friends  who  shared  in  the  joys  and  struggles  in  her 
life.  Some  of  whom  are  Karen,  Glen  and  Adam  Dicterow  of  New  York,  Arleen 
Dejone,  the  Graniero  family.  Duff  and  Marion  Gerrish,  the  Toussaint  Family 
(Sharon),  the  Hoyt  family,  Richard  Eggert,  Pat  Hurley  and  Carolyn  Myhre 
and  so  many  more.  Kimberly  also  leaves  behind  her  beloved  cats.  Tar,  Edie 
and  Blackjack,  that  meant  so  much  to  her. 

She  requested  no  services.  Her  cremation  will  be  handled  by  Shrider's 
Mortuary  of  Ronan.  A celebration  of  her  life  will  be  held  in  the  spring. 

Kenny  G.  Morigeau 

ARLEE  - Kenneth  G.  Morigeau,  44,  beloved  soul  mate,  father,  son,  brother 
and  friend  was  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends  when  he  lost  his  three 
year  courageous  battle  with  cancer  on  February  25,  2006. 

Kenny  was  born  May  13,  1961,  in  Saint  Ignatius.  He  was  the  third  child 
in  the  family  of  Carl  and  Irene  Morigeau' s five  children.  He  was  raised  on 
the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  in  Arlee,  where  he  attended  school  in 
Arlee,  Two  Eagle  River  School,  with  a brief  stint  at  Busby  Indian  Boarding 
School,  in  a memorable  incident  where  he  nearly  beat  his  ride  back  home. 

Kenny  loved  sports  and  excelled  at  numerous  activities  throughout  his 
life.  He  loved  to  shoot  pool  with  his  friends.  Most  of  all,  he  was  a proud 
member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  Kootenai  Tribes  and  was  an  avid  hunter 
and  fisherman  who  loved  to  go  into  the  mountains  with  his  hunting  partners 

He  shot  his  first  elk  with  a .22  rifle  in  Bose  Meadows.  In  junior  high 
he  qualified  for  Nationals  in  wrestling. 

He  traveled  to  California  for  the  event  and  was  very  proud  to  have 
achieved  such  a high  ranking. 

As  a young  man  he  became  a laborer  and  then  a journeyman  carpenter. 

He  was  a proud  member  of  the  Carpenter's  Union,  Local  #28. 

As  with  his  father  before  him,  he  proudly  pointed  to  the  various 
monuments  that  he  help  build  in  the  communities  in  Western  Montana  and 
Idaho . 

Kenny  loved  to  work  and  loved  to  play,  and  took  to  both  with 
determination  and  dedication. 

A weekend  of  golf  would  often  follow  a hard  week  of  work.  He  included 
his  family  in  his  play  and  gave  many  memories  to  his  nieces  and  nephews  of 
weekends  boating  on  the  lake. 

Kenny  was  a loving  family  man.  He  was  a fellow  who  loved  to  tease,  and 
made  friends  very  easily.  He  easily  fit  in  at  any  social  occasion. 

Kenny's  father,  Carl  Morigeau,  and  his  Uncle  Frenchy,  preceded  him  in 
death,  also  from  cancer.  Kenny  is  survived  by  his  soul  mate  of  30  years, 
and  mother  of  his  children,  Charlotte  Wheeler,  his  children;  Johnny  Carl, 
Mary  Rose  (Tyson),  and  Rhonda  Georgine  (Tylynn)  all  of  the  family  home; 
his  mother,  Irene  Morigeau;  three  brothers  and  a sister,  Doug  Morigeau 
(Robin),  Calvin  Morigeau,  Curt  Morigeau  (Shelly),  and  MaryRose  Morigeau- 
Bacon  (Charlie),  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  great-nieces  and 
great-nephews . 

Kenny  will  be  missed  by  his  family,  many  friends  and  relatives.  All  have 
many  happy  memories  of  Kenny,  that  we  would  like  for  you  to  share  at  the 
meal  following  his  funeral. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  the  Arlee  Sacred  Heart  Mission  Church  at  4 p.m. 
Friday,  March  3,  with  the  Rosary  recited  at  8 p.m. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday,  March  4,  at  11  a.m.  in  Sacred 
Heart  Mission  Church  with  burial  following  at  the  Jocko  Cemetery,  and 
reception  to  be  held  immediately  after  at  the  Arlee  Community  Center. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Mortuary  of  St.  Ignatius  is  handling  the  arrangements. 
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Rose  Marie  Alexander  Morigeau 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Rose  Marie  Alexander  Morigeau,  46,  passed  on  to  be  with 
the  Creator  on  Feb.  27,  2006,  at  4:40  a.m.  at  the  family  home  in  St. 
Ignatius . 

Rose  loved  the  outdoors  very  much.  All  her  jobs  had  to  do  with  the 
outside  - she  loved  post  and  poling,  Christmas  treeing,  pine  coning  and 
picking  mushrooms  and  huckleberries . Rose  was  a traveler;  she  never  stayed 
in  one  place  for  too  long. 

She  made  lots  of  friends  all  along  her  journey,  and  she  adopted  many 
children  on  her  path.  Rose  was  known  to  a lot  of  young  ones  as  "Mama  G." 
She  was  a special  woman  who  was  not  selfish;  if  you  needed  her  help,  she 
was  there  to  give  it  her  all. 

Rose  was  also  known  by  the  way  she  could  clean.  She  could  turn  a 
disaster  into  something  beautiful.  She  would  clean  for  anyone  who  invited 
her  into  their  home. 

She  left  behind  three  brothers,  Richard  (Bernie)  Alexander,  Andy 
(Florence)  Alexander  and  Louie  Alexander;  two  sisters,  Dosephine  Flernandez 
and  Mary  (Todd)  Alexander.  She  had  a cousin,  Sophie  Pierre,  she  called  a 
sister  and  two  friends  that  she  considered  her  sisters.  Twerp  Sherwood  and 
Nee-Nee  Sherwood.  She  also  leaves  behind  her  four  children,  Gabrielle 
(Charles)  Zepeda,  Dessica  Morigeau  (Eric  Peak),  Tina  Morigeau  (Travis 
Gardipe)  and  Richard  Morigeau  (Stormy  Bear);  11  grandchildren,  including 
two  newborns  on  the  way.  She  also  left  behind  her  husband.  Dim  Morigeau; 
her  aunts,  Liz  Pierre,  Millie  Camel  and  Flelen  Conko;  her  uncle,  Pat 
Pierre;  as  well  as  many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Rose  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Eli  Alexander;  her  mother, 
Agnes  Alexander;  two  sisters,  Cecillia  Alexander  and  Christine  Alexander 
Gates;  four  brothers,  William  "Porky"  Alexander,  Levi  Alexander,  Isaac 
Alexander  and  Francis  Alexander.  Rose  also  will  be  able  to  join  her  son, 
Elijah  Allen  Alexander;  and  her  aunts,  Telah  Flewankorn,  Granny  Conko  and 
Margaret  Friedlander. 

A wake  began  at  the  family  home  Monday  and  moved  to  the  Longhouse  on 
Tuesday.  The  Rosary  will  be  recited  at  8 p.m.  Wednesday  in  the  Longhouse 
with  Mass  being  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  in  the  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Mission.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Snyelmn  Sntmtmne. 

Kenneth  G.  Morigeau 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Kenneth  G.  Morigeau,  beloved  soul  mate,  father,  son, 
brother  and  friend  was  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends  when  he  lost 
his  courageous  three-year  battle  with  cancer  Feb.  25,  2006. 

Kenny  was  born  May  13,  1961,  in  St.  Ignatius.  Kenny  was  the  third  child 
in  the  family  of  Carl  and  Irene  Morigeau' s five  children.  He  was  raised  on 
the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  in  Arlee,  where  he  attended  school  at  Two 
Eagle  River  School,  with  a brief  stint  at  Busby  Indian  Boarding  School, 
and  in  a memorable  incident  nearly  beat  his  ride  back  home. 

Kenny  loved  sports  and  excelled  at  numerous  activities  throughout  his 
life.  He  loved  to  shoot  pool  with  his  friends.  Most  of  all,  he  was  a proud 
member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  was  an  avid 
hunter  and  fisherman  who  loved  to  go  into  the  mountains  with  his  hunting 
partners.  He  shot  his  first  elk  with  a .22  rifle  in  Bose  Meadows.  In 
junior  high  he  qualified  for  nationals  in  wrestling.  He  traveled  to 
California  for  the  event  and  was  very  proud  to  have  achieved  such  a high 
ranking. 

As  a young  man,  he  became  a laborer  and  then  a journeyman  carpenter.  He 
was  a proud  member  of  the  Carpenter's  Union,  Local  No.  28.  As  with  his 
father  before  him,  he  proudly  pointed  to  the  various  monuments  that  he 
helped  to  build  in  the  communities  in  western  Montana  and  Idaho.  Kenny 
loved  to  work  and  loved  to  play,  and  took  to  both  with  determination  and 
dedication.  A weekend  of  golf  would  often  follow  a hard  week  of  work.  He 
included  his  family  in  his  play  and  gave  many  memories  to  his  nieces  and 
nephews  of  weekends  boating  on  the  lake.  Kenny  was  a loving  family  man.  He 
was  a fellow  who  loved  to  tease,  and  he  made  friends  very  easily.  He 
easily  fit  in  at  any  social  occasion. 

Kenny's  father,  Carl  Morigeau,  and  his  Uncle  Frenchy,  preceded  him  in 
death,  also  from  cancer.  Kenny  is  survived  by  his  soul  mate  of  30  years 


and  the  mother  of  his  children,  Charlotte  Wheeler;  his  children,  Johnny 
Carl,  Mary  Rose  (Tyson)  and  Rhonda  Georgine  (Tylynn),  all  of  the  family 
home;  his  mother,  Irene  Morigeau;  and  three  brothers  and  a sister,  Doug 
Morigeau  (Robin),  Calvin  Morigeau,  Curt  Morigeau  (Shelly),  and  MaryRose 
Morigeau-Bacon  (Charlie).  Also,  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  great- 
nieces  and  great-nephews. 

Kenny  will  be  missed  by  his  family,  many  friends  and  relatives.  All  have 
many  happy  memories  of  Kenny  that  we  would  like  for  you  to  share  at  the 
meal  following  his  funeral. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  the  Arlee  Sacred  Heart  Mission  Church  at  4 p.m. 
Friday,  March  3,  2006,  with  the  Rosary  recited  at  8:00  pm.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  Saturday,  March  4,  2006,  at  11  a.m.  in  Sacred  Heart 
Mission  Church,  with  burial  following  at  the  Jocko  Cemetary  and  a 
reception  to  be  held  immediately  after  at  the  Arlee  Community  Center. 

Pallbearers  are  Harley  "Jake"  Tanner,  Davey  Burland,  Tyon  Miller,  Craig 
Padilla,  Jay  Rasmussen  and  John  Plouffe. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Dave  Love,  Arnie  Caye,  Tyson  Manzanares,  Tylynn 
Edmo,  Darwin  Zemple,  Griff,  Scotty  Gardipe,  Vincent  "Spaghetti"  Burafato, 
members  of  the  Carpenter's  Union  Local  No.  28,  Clancy  Lafley,  Bill  Tanner, 
Tony  Grant  and  his  many  special  friends  and  family. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  2,  2006 

Edith  M.  Smith,  78 
Paragould,  Ark. 

Former  resident  Edith  M.  Smith,  78,  died  Jan.  16,  2006,  in  Paragould, 
Ark. 

A service  was  Jan.  19  at  Mitchell  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Paragould.  Her 
sons.  Art  Smith  and  Sid  Smith,  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Union  Grove 
Cemetery  near  Paragould. 

She  was  born  March  24,  1927,  in  Nondalton  to  Ignacious  and  Annie 
Delkittie.  She  was  a Native  Alaskan  (Athabascan). 

Mrs.  Smith  left  Alaska  in  1957.  She  was  a retired  licensed  practical 
nurse  and  a member  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  survived  by  her  sons  and  their  wives.  Art  and  Brenda  Smith 
of  Paragould,  Leroy  Smith  of  Ferndale,  Wash.,  and  Sid  and  Debbie  Smith  of 
Delight,  Ark.;  brothers,  George  Koktelash  of  Nondalton  and  Joe  Delkittie 
of  Juneau;  sisters,  Alexan  Main  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Felka  Roscoe  of 
Nondalton;  grandchildren,  Tara  Maag,  Ashley  Barr,  Cade  Smith,  Laura  Smith, 
Katie  Smith,  Sarah  Smith,  Tanya  Smith  and  Roy  Smith;  and  10  great- 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  John  "Jack"  Smith;  four 
brothers,  Mike  Delkittie,  Virgil  Delkittie,  Thurston  Delkittie  and  Dekan 
Delkittie. 

March  5,  2006 

Martha  Littlefield,  86 
Sitka 

Lifelong  Alaska  resident  Martha  "Monte"  Carlo  Littlefield,  86,  died 
peacefully  March  2,  2006,  at  Mt.  Edgecumbe  Hospital  Southeast  Alaska 
Regional  Health  Consortium  in  Sitka  while  surrounded  by  her  family. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Sitka.  A church  vigil  service  will  be  at  the  church,  starting  at  6 p.m. 
today.  A traditional  ceremony  was  held  Saturday  at  Sheet ' ka  Kwaan  Naa 
Kahidi  Community  House. 

Mrs.  Littlefield  was  adopted  into  the  Coho  clan  and  given  the  name 
Shtu'x'  Tla'a. 

She  was  born  Nov.  14,  1919,  in  Rampart.  After  her  parents  died,  she  was 
raised  in  the  Fort  Yukon  Mission  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grafton  Burks.  Her  high 
school  years  were  spent  at  Eklutna  Vocational  School,  where  she  helped 
prepare  monthly  communion  services. 

She  met  Edward  Littlefield  in  Wrangell,  where  she  was  preparing  for 


college.  They  were  married  Sept.  15,  1940,  in  Sitka. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Mrs.  Littlefield  is  well-known  throughout  Alaska  as  a 
'substitute  mother'  to  students  who  attended  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School 
during  her  career  as  a dorm  matron." 

She  was  active  with  her  church  and  was  a life  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  she  said:  "Since  childhood,  my  life  has 
revolved  around  the  church.  It's  a beautiful  and  satisfying  way  of  life. 

To  give  love  and  receive  it  in  return  is  the  ultimate  gift." 

Within  the  Episcopal  Church,  she  was  involved  as  a Vestry  member,  the 
Emmaus  Center  Committee  for  Native  Convocations,  Episcopal  Church  Women 
and  Sitka  Cursillo  Groups  and  with  the  Society  of  St.  Simeon  and  St.  Anna 
in  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Alaska.  She  helped  form  the  national  Episcopal 
Native  American  Ministries. 

She  was  active  with  the  Senior  Advisory  Board  and  ardently  supported  the 
Mary  Bridge  Center  for  Grieving  Children  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Littlefield  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Edward ; son, 

John;  daughter,  Dudy;  sister,  Mary  Carlo;  brothers,  Woodrow  Clemens, 

Edward  McCormick,  and  Frank,  Charlie  and  Bill  Carlo;  and  "adopted"  son, 
Michael  O'Donnell. 

Survivors  are  her  children,  Ann  Breazeale,  Pat  Younack,  John  Littlefield 
III,  Becky  Clark,  Terry  Littlefield  and  Dana  Littlefield;  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren;  and  many  other  relatives. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

February  28,  2006 

Muriel  Mae  Silversmith 

SILVERSMITH  Muriel  Mae  (nee  Snow)  - At  the  Brantford  General  Hospital  on 
Monday,  February  27,  2006  at  the  age  of  81  years; 

loving  mother  of  Paul  Silversmith,  Shirley  (Domenic)  Minotti,  Charlotte 
Silversmith  (lerry),  and  Annie  (Mario)  Palma;  dear  grandmother  of  Nick, 
Elisabetta,  Philip,  and  Maria  Christina;  dear  great-grandmother  of  nine 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Ohsweken  after  4 p.  m.  Wednesday. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  on  Thursday,  March  2,  2006  at 
1 p.  m.  Interment  Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Cemetery.  Evening  Prayers  7 p.  m 
Wednesday. 

March  6,  2006 

Lynne  Bradley 

BRADLEY;  Lynne  (nee  Jamieson)  - Suddenly,  at  her  home  on  Friday,  March  3 
2006; 

beloved  wife  of  Dim  Bradley;  loving  mother  of  Karen  and  Jeff  Bradley; 
dear  grandma  of  lames  Lyle;  sister  of  Patricia,  Dayna,  Mark,  Kim  and  Vicky 
and  Laurie  and  Grant;  sister-in-law  of  Dudy  and  Dan,  William  and  Brenda, 
Robert  and  Vivian  and  Ken  and  Sue;  also  survived  by  many  nieces,  nephews, 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins; 

predeceased  by  her  parents  Robert  and  Bernice  Jamieson.  Lynne  was  a 
lifetime  member  of  the  Six  Nations  Pageant.  She  will  be  sadly  missed  and 
fondly  remembered  by  her  family  and  friends. 

The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.m.  Monday.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the 
chapel  on  Tuesday  March  7,  2006  at  1 p.m.  Interment  Grand  River  United 
Cemetery.  Evening  Prayers  7 p.m.  Monday. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

February  24,  2006 

Stella  Keast  nee:  Nash,  of  Winnipeg,  MB 
(Way-u-Beek-Moose  Dodamin) 


January  22,  1943  - February  24,  2006 

It  is  with  sadness  that  the  family  of  Stella  Keast  (nee  Nash),  62, 
announces  her  passing  on  Friday,  February  24,  2006  at  the  Health  Sciences 
Centre  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Stella  was  a member  of  Northwest  Angle  37  First  Nation  and  lived  in  Fort 
Frances,  Ontario. 

Born  January  22,  1943  to  Peterson  and  Evelyn  Nash,  Stella  developed  a 
passion  for  learning.  She  completed  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at 
Lakehead  University  in  the  late  1990 's  and  completed  two  years  of  Law 
School  at  Ottawa  University  before  being  stricken  with  liver  disease  in 
1998.  Her  family  was  everything  to  Stella.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  Eric  Robert,  son  Eric  Christian,  both  of  Fort  Frances  and 
daughters  Shawna  Lynn  and  Georgette  Holly  of  Ottawa.  Her  sister  and 
brother-in-law  Irene  and  Paul  Cowley,  her  sister  Dorothy  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  all  of  their  children,  her  uncle  Charlie  Nash 
and  aunt  Nora  Nash  all  of  Northwest  Angle  37,  her  brother  and  sister-in- 
law  Carl  and  Lynn  Hutman  and  their  children,  her  brother-in-law  Claire 
Hutman,  her  father  and  mother-in-law  Charlie  and  Jan  Hutman,  her  brother 
and  sister-in-law  Bill  and  Mary  Anne  Keast  and  their  children. 

Stella  was  predeceased  by  her  father  Peterson,  her  mother  Evelyn,  her 
paternal  grandparents  John  Nash  and  Annie  Hunter,  her  maternal 
grandparents  Charlie  Oshie  and  Mrs.  Copenace-Oshie,  her  sisters  Eva,  Baby, 
Adeline,  Linda,  Nancy  and  Peggy,  her  cousins  Clara  Namaypoke,  Mavis 
Paypompee,  her  uncles  Walter  Oshie  and  Jimmy  Oshie,  aunt  Mary  Major,  niece 
Jennifer  Melody  Cameron,  her  mother  and  father-in-law  Edith  Hutman  and 
George  Keast. 

A Wake  with  be  held  Wednesday,  March  1,  2006  at  12:00  Noon  and  a 
Traditional  Service  will  take  place  Thursday,  March  2,  2006  at  12:00  Noon 
- both  at  the  Northwest  Angle  37  Community  Complex  on  Regina  Bay  near 
Whitefish  Bay. 

If  so  desired,  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Liver  Foundation  of  Canada, 
2235  Sheppard  Avenue  East,  Toronto,  ON  M2J  5B5. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

February  28,  2006 
Rosebelle  Ryder 

RYDER,  ROSEBELLE  (NEE  NAHBEXIE)  - born  January  1,  1927  on  the  Whitebear 
Reserve  passed  away  on  February  26,  2006  at  79  years  of  age. 

Rosebelle  is  predeceased  by  her  parents,  Peter  and  Elsie  Nahbexie;  sons, 
Dennis  and  Douglas;  grandson,  Jason;  sister,  Julia;  brother,  Francis  and 
numerous  other  relatives. 

She  leaves  behind  to  mourn  her  children,  Floyd,  Barry,  Clyde  (Bernice), 
Sandra,  Kern,  Jonathan,  Danny  (Blanche)  and  Denise;  brother  in  law,  George 
Pewean,  Susan  (Bonnie),  Brandy,  Joanne,  Debbie,  Tony,  Devon,  special  great 
granddaughter,  Talaya  and  numerous  other  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren . 

A wake  will  be  held  at  5:00  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  March  1,  2006  at  Carry 
the  Kettle  First  Nation  Reserve.  Funeral  Service  will  be  at  10:00  A.M.  on 
Thursday,  March  2,  2006  at  CTK. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements.  359-7776 
March  2,  2006 
Nancy  Goodpipe 

GOODPIPE  - On  Monday,  February  27,  2006,  Nancy  Goodpipe,  Standing 
Buffalo  First  Nation  died  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

A traditional  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  Standing  Buffalo  Gymnasium 
on  Friday,  March  3,  2006  at  10:00  a.m.  A wake  will  be  held  in  the 
Gymnasium  Thursday  evening.  Interment  will  be  in  Our  Lady  of  Light  R.C. 
Cemetery,  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation. 

Nancy  was  predeceased  by  her  husband,  George;  her  children,  Doreen, 
Patricia,  Margaret,  Donna,  Harvey  and  Vernon  Goodpipe;  brothers  and 


sisters,  Maurice,  Harvey,  Reginald,  Ernest  and  Gordon  Keewatin,  Cora 
Keewatin,  Gladys  Moneybird  and  Alice  Stemchild. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children:  Maurice  Keewatin,  George  Dr.,  Kevin, 
Glenda,  and  Verna  Goodpipe;  her  grandchildren : Andrew,  Aaron,  Evan, 
Terrance,  Christopher,  Clayton,  William,  Adam,  Eric,  special  granddaughter 
Shelly;  special  nephew,  Gerald  Moneybird;  special  nieces,  Deanna,  Cindy 
and  Sharon  Keewatin  and  numerous  other  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 


March  6,  2006 

Rosie  Kate  Yellow  Feet  "Mianistohkomiaakii" 

ROSIE  KATE  YELLOW  FEET  "MIANISTOHKOMIAAKII"  passed  away  on  Tuesday, 
February  28,  2006  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital.  Family  and  friends 
were  present  at  the  time  of  her  passing.  Rosie  was  born  on  March  12,  1927 
on  the  Blood  Indian  Reserve.  She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents:  Susan 
Linder  Mouse  and  Joseph  Yellow  Feet;  sons:  Irvin  Yellow  Feet,  Wayne  Yellow 
Feet  and  John  Edward  Yellow  Feet;  daughters:  Mary  Yellow  Feet  and  Cecile 
Yellow  Feet;  sisters:  Annie  Cotton  and  Cecile  Yellow  Feet  and  brothers  Sam 
and  Tom  Yellow  Feet.  Rosie  is  survived  by  her  children:  Julienne  (Dave 
Titley),  Elisabeth  Big  Head,  David  Yellow  Feet  (Regina),  Glen  Yellow  Feet 
(Bernice),  Iris  Knife  (Kevin  Cardinal),  adopted  son  Ray  Mountain  Horse  and 
numerous  other  adopted  children. 

Rosie  was  raised  on  the  Blood  Indian  Reserve  and  went  to  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  Residential  School.  At  the  age  of  eight  years,  her  mother 
Susan  passed  away,  after  which  her  father  went  to  Browning  to  live  there 
and  later  he  came  to  the  school  and  took  his  children  with  him  to  the 
States.  While  they  lived  there,  Rosie  attended  school  in  Browning  but  had 
to  move  back  to  the  Blood  Reserve  as  her  father  moved  the  family  home. 
Growing  up  with  only  her  sister  Annie  and  her  brother  Tom,  they  were 
unable  to  settle  in  with  their  new  step-mother.  Therefore  she  stayed  with 
numerous  relatives  and  her  sister  Annie.  Life  was  harsh  and  thus  was 
always  moving,  until  she  married  Gorge  Scout.  Together  they  had  nine 
children,  whom  they  raised.  They  lost  two  of  their  children:  Mary  and 
Cecile.  Because  of  their  situation  and  harsh  times,  they  were  constantly 
on  the  move,  following  work  on  a seasonal  basis.  This  led  her  to  be 
employed  in  various  trades  in  the  farming  industry  and  she  became  adept  at 
handling  farming  and  ranching  chores.  These  ranged  from  breaking  horses, 
driving  chuck  wagons,  planting  seeds,  plowing  and  even  carpentry.  However 
all  of  this  led  to  her  alcohol,  which  caused  her  to  have  her  children 
taken  away. 

From  there  she  lived  in  Lethbridge  and  other  towns  until  she  went  to 
Edmonton.  It  was  there  that  she  joined  AA  and  this  led  her  to  a career  in 
alcohol  counseling,  after  she  defeated  her  addiction.  Sobriety  was  a 
turning  point  in  her  life,  as  it  came  with  rewards,  which  led  her  to  be  a 
leader  in  this  field  and  she  gained  respect  with  those  whose  lives  she 
helped.  She  always  credits  her  sister  Annie  for  encouraging  her  to  join  AA 
Through  this  program  she  met  a lot  of  people  who  embraced  her  wisdom  and 
sincerity  and  humbleness.  Rosie  was  always  seeking  to  help  others  overcome 
their  addictions  and  thus  became  a Mentor  to  those  in  need,  and  her  advice 
came  from  her  heart. 

While  she  was  in  Edmonton  she  worked  in  a drapery  shop,  and  also  at 
McDougall  House  and  Hilltop  House,  which  were  shelters  for  women.  She  was 
also  instrumental  in  the  founding  and  opening  of  Niche  Institute  as  an 
Alcohol  Treatment  Center.  Her  other  achievements  include:  being  President 
of  the  Voice  of  Alberta  Native  Women's  Society,  an  organization  that 
helped  enact  legislation  in  the  field  of  Child  Welfare,  Native  Women's 
Rights  and  Social  Welfare  for  Natives.  Rosie  then  became  involved  with  the 
provincial  Friendship  Center  movement  in  Edmonton  and  this  led  to  her 
being  the  first  Executive  Director  of  the  Lethbridge  Friendship  Center, 
where  she  worked  for 


several  years,  serving  in  various  positions,  ranging  from  Director  to 
Alcohol  counseling  to  Court  Worker  and  various  fields  of  counseling.  Her 
commitment  to  the  Friendship  Center  had  always  caused  her  to  remain  active, 
in  that  she  served  on  the  various  boards  and  committees,  and  was  also 
awarded  a Lifetime  Membership  to  the  Friendship  Society.  Rosie  is  also  a 
standing  elder  for  the  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Aboriginal  Women  , 
an  elder  for  the  National  Addiction  Awareness  Committee  and  is  on  the 
National  Addiction  Planning  Committee.  During  one  of  the  meetings  with  the 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Aboriginal  Women's  Conference,  Rosie 
addressed  the  Alberta  Premier,  Ralph  and  Colleen  Klein,  other  dignitaries 
and  she  told  the  people,  "We  all  have  mountains  to  climb,  rest  if  you  must, 
but  never  give  up."  Muriel  Stanley-Venne  remembered  this  advice  given  by 
Rosie  in  her  speech.  Rosie  received  numerous  awards  for  her  dedication  and 
inspired  many  to  follow  her  path,  as  she  had  achieved  forty-  two  years  of 
sobriety. 

Rosie  was  active  in  the  political  arena  and  this  was  another  achievement, 
which  helped  her  to  be  elected  to  the  Blood  Tribe  Government  as  a 
Counselor  for  two  terms.  Her  other  achievements  include  various 
certificates  in  Alcohol  and  Addictions  counseling,  teacher  aid,  and  she 
took  other  courses,  which  were  needed  to  help  her  fellow  natives.  Perhaps 
her  greatest  achievement,  as  she  often  said,  was  her  finding  her  personal 
Savior  lesus  Christ.  Her  sister  Annie  brought  her  to  the  Lord  and  together 
they  would  travel  to  different  places  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  various 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Each  year,  with  the  help  of  Annie  and  family, 
they  continue  to  hold  camp  meetings  at  her  sister's  home.  With  her  passing, 
the  community  has  lost  a unique  individual  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  her 
family,  relatives,  friends  and  the  community.  She  was  a mother  to  all  and 
her  advice  was  respected,  as  others  learned  of  her  humility  and  devotion. 
Among  those  who  met  and  associated  with  her,  she  is  described  as  a true 
friend,  a beautiful  person  a respected  mentor  and  therefore  was  often 
sought  for  her  advice.  Rosie's  ability  to  gain  friendships  earned  her  the 
respect  of  many  people  through  her  various  associations  and  she  will  be 
greatly  missed.  Her  passing  is  a loss  to  her  children  and  the  community, 
as  Rosie  is  a recognized,  respected  Elder. 

A Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  on  Tuesday,  March  7, 
2006  at  5:00  p.m.  Wake  service  will  be  held  at  Rosie's  home  following  the 
Family  Service.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Old  Saipoyi  School  Gym 
on  Wednesday,  March  8,  2006  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Pastor  Buddy  Meyers 
officiating.  Interment  in  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery.  Flowers  and  donations 
may  be  left  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

March  18,  2006 

Blackfeet  sa ' aiki ' somm/duck  moon 
Yuchi  wadasine/little  summer  moon 
Abenaki  mozokas/moose  hunter  moon 
Lakota  Siyoistohcapi  Wi/moon  of  Snow  blindness 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95,  Chiapas95-En  and 

NetRez-L  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


"Tribes  feel  that  once  again  they  have  been  betrayed  by  the  same  kind 
of  Washington  sleight-of-hand  that  has  already  separated  them  from 
most  of  their  resources,  their  lands,  their  customs  and  even  their 
religious  practices  and  families." 

Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  Northern  Cheyenne,  retired  US  Senator 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


I found  out  this  past  Thursday  someone  else  I knew  had  chosen  suicide 
rather  than  try  to  continue  in  a life  she  felt  had  no  purpose  and 
frustrated  with  her  attempts  to  find  that  purpose. 

Suicide  is  more  than  just  a word  when  it  happens  to  someone  you  know 
and  care  about  personally.  Suicide  is  a step  of  desperation  for  a person 
who  has  lost  hope. 

In  each  case  I have  had  this  misfortune  to  witness  the  individual  begins 
to  isolate  his  or  herself  from  the  very  people  who  could  provide  hope  and 
purpose.  The  focus  is  so  tightly  bound  to  self  and  self-despair  there  is 
no  room  for  help,  no  ear  for  truth  and  no  vision  of  the  beauty  of  Creator's 
many  gifts  that  surround  each  of  us. 

Nothing  is  a place  created  for  a mind  and  heart  that  have  given  up  and 
no  longer  wish  to  open  to  a child's  murmur,  a bird's  song,  a scent  of 
clover  on  a soft  breeze. 


It  is  an  ever  swirling  vortex  the  drowning  victim  deliberately  sinks 
into,  rather  than  step  on  the  bank  of  tomorrow  inches  away.  It  is  a very 
long  term,  irrevocable  solution  to  a short  term  problem. 

If  you  see  yourself  in  the  words  I have  just  typed  seek  help  now.  If  you 
have  no  pity  and  love  for  yourself,  grant  it  to  your  friends  and  family. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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RE:  Trust  Case  headed  for  settlement  in  Joint  Bill 
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Trust  case  headed  for  settlement  in  joint  bill 
by:  Jerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  3,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  trust  funds  lawsuit  is  headed  for  legislative  settlement 
if  a bipartisan  cohort  of  congressional  members  can  get  its  way. 

The  message  couldn't  have  been  more  clear  at  a rare  joint  hearing  of 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  members  March  1.  Rep.  Richard  Pombo 
and  Sen.  John  McCain,  both  Republicans,  flanked  by  up  to  a dozen  lawmakers 
from  both  parties,  said  they  will  introduce  identical  bills:  House  Bill 
4322  and  Senate  Bill  1439. 

Stuart  Eizenstat,  a former  U.S.  ambassador  best  known  for  helping  to 
settle  the  property  claims  of  Holocaust  survivors  in  Europe,  surveyed  the 
gathering  and  said,  "This  speaks  volumes."  He  urged  the  lawmakers  to 
settle  every  possible  item  of  the  tangled  lawsuit  through  legislation, 
leaving  as  little  as  possible  to  the  courts.  Otherwise,  he  added,  "legal 
peace"  will  never  be  possible  because  "creative  lawsuits"  and  other  claims 
will  continue  to  crop  up.  "Avoid  at  all  costs  sending  this  back  to  the 
federal  courts  ...  You  cannot  have  courts  settle  historical  wrongs. 

They're  not  set  up  to  do  that." 

John  Bickerman  of  Bickerman  Dispute  Resolutions,  one  of  the  mediators 
appointed  by  Congress  in  hopes  of  encouraging  the  plaintiff  class  of 
Indian  trust  beneficiaries  and  the  defendant  Interior  Department  to  settle 
their  differences,  said  the  animosity  between  the  litigants  is 
unprecedented  in  his  experience.  Asked  directly  whether  a court  settlement 
can  be  reached,  he  simply  said,  "Never." 

The  trust  relationship  between  tribes  and  the  government  isn't  really  at 
issue  in  the  case,  according  to  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  because  the 
government's  delegate  in  managing  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  - 
Interior  - violated  its  trust  obligations  long  ago  and  repeatedly.  Neither 
is  liability  an  issue,  said  Bickerman,  adding  for  clarity  that  the 
government  is  flat-out  liable  for  mismanaging  the  IIM  accounts. 

The  only  issue  now  is  money;  that  is,  how  much  does  the  government  owe 
Indian  beneficiaries  in  the  class  action  lawsuit?  Many  historical 
documents  are  missing  in  the  matter,  and  a slew  of  issues  around 
restoration  of  the  records  through  forensic  accounting  has  been  debated 
again,  and  again,  and  yet  again  in  the  courts.  Bickerman  said  a precise, 
accurate  answer  can  never  be  found. 

Assumptions  regarding  error  rates  in  the  government's  accounting  and  in 
historical  interest  rates  lead  to  wild  fluctuations  in  the  figures.  He  and 
Eizenstat  concurred  that  no  improvement  of  accounting  methodology,  however 
expensive  or  prolonged,  will  ever  result  in  a reliable  figure.  "With  just 
small  changes,  these  numbers  bounce  all  over  the  place,"  Bickerman  said. 

He  said  the  plaintiff's  claim  to  $176  billion  as  a starting  point  for 
negotiations  had  raised  "unrealistic  expectations,"  and  termed  Interior's 
attachment  to  much  lower  figures,  based  on  extrapolation  from  limited 
statistical  samplings,  "somewhat  suspect." 

According  to  Eizenstat,  "There  is  a range  [of  compensation  sums]  the 
committee  ought  to  be  looking  at."  Any  figure  settled  on  by  Congress  is 
bound  to  show  a degree  of  unfairness  in  the  absence  of  perfect  accuracy, 
he  said.  But  it  will  also  show  a degree  of  fairness  because  living  Indian 
beneficiaries  will  receive  compensation.  Otherwise,  he  warned,  a court 
process  will  simply  play  out  the  scenario  of  the  novel  "Bleak  House,"  the 
Dickens  masterpiece  in  which  the  law  firm  of  Jarndyce  & Jarndyce  consumes 


the  entirety  of  an  inheritance  in  lawsuits  without  ever  settling  the  case. 

Eizenstat  told  McCain  no  one  will  like  the  settlement  number,  whatever 
it  may  be,  and  McCain  emphasized  at  the  hearing's  end  that  Indians  will 
not  like  the  final  bill.  In  the  nation's  constrained  budgetary 
circumstances  - with  $150  million  drained  off  daily  to  war  costs  in  Iraq 
and  $27  million  a day  to  similar  costs  in  Afghanistan,  and  with  federal 
deficit  reduction  a rising  congressional  priority  - the  words  took  on  an 
acute  tone  of  warning,  of  lowering  expectations  in  advance  of  bad  news. 

For  the  record.  Interior  has  been  all  but  demonized  in  Congress,  the 
courts  and  public  opinion  for  its  historical  incompetence  and  present 
obfuscation  in  managing  the  IIM  accounts.  But  the  tables  have  turned 
somewhat  recently  as  the  IIM  attorney  team  has  endured  a monumental 
beating  in  a series  of  appellate  court  decisions  that  have  vacated  and 
remanded  lower  court  decisions  favoring  the  plaintiff  class.  Bickerman 
said  that  after  more  than  10  years  of  litigation,  the  litigants  do  not 
agree  on  the  meaning  of  even  the  most  recent  court  decision. 

On  a second  panel  of  witnesses,  representatives  of  United  South  and 
Eastern  Tribes,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians  and  Great  Plains  Tribal  Chairman's  Association 
all  agreed,  with  minor  reservations  on  only  a few  points,  that  Congress 
should  proceed  with  a legislated  settlement  of  Cobell  v.  Norton. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE : No  Right  Number  in  settlement  of  Cobell  v.  Norton"  

Date:  Wed,  8 Mar  2006  08:43:08  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Indian  Claims:  Pull  a Number  From  a Hat? 

March  8,  2006 

Dust  pick  a number,  lawmakers  were  told  by  both  sides  looking  to  Congress 
to  resolve  a lawsuit  over  billions  of  dollars  in  federal  royalties  that 
American  Indians  say  they  are  owed. 

Estimates  of  the  money  owed  for  unpaid  royalties  on  oil,  gas,  timber  and 
other  resources  from  Indian  lands  range  from  half  a billion  dollars  to  $27. 
5 billion,  a panel  of  negotiators  and  tribal  leaders  told  Senate  and  House 
members  last  week,  the  Associated  Press  reported. 

Many  people  with  a stake  in  the  bitter  class-action  lawsuit  against  the 
Interior  Department  are  now  convinced  that  only  Congress  can  settle  it 
equitably,  even  if  that  means  picking  an  arbitrary  number. 

"One  number's  as  good  as  another?"  asked  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-Ariz.), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

"Ultimately,  this  is  an  arbitrary  solution.  There  is  no  right  number," 
mediator  Dohn  Bickerman  said  at  a joint  hearing  of  McCain's  committee  and 
the  House  Resources  Committee.  No  one  disputes  that  the  government  has 
done  a poor  job  handling  the  Indian  trust  funds,  he  said. 

Congress  created  the  federal  trust  to  handle  Indian  royalties  in  1887. 

It  demanded  an  accounting  in  1994,  and  two  years  later  Elouise  Cobell  of 
the  Blackfeet  tribe  and  others  filed  suit  when  the  accounting  was  not  done. 

Rep.  Richard  W.  Pombo  (R-Calif.),  the  House  committee's  chairman,  said 
it  would  take  a miracle  for  either  side  to  propose  an  acceptable  number. 

"If  we  don't  do  this,  the  case  will  drag  through  the  courts  as  it  has 
dragged  on  for  the  last  10  years,"  he  said. 

--  Christopher  Lee 

Copyright  c.  1996-2006  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Gale  Norton  stepping  down 

By  M.E.  Sprengelmeyer,  Rocky  Mountain  News 

March  10,  2006 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  the  former  Colorado  attorney  general  and 
one  of  President  Bush's  original  cabinet  members,  announced  her 
resignation  today,  ending  a five-year  run  that  included  frequent  clashes 
with  environmentalists  and  Native  American  tribes. 

Norton,  the  first  woman  to  serve  in  the  job,  said  in  her  resignation 
letter  to  President  Bush  that  she  had  achieved  the  goals  she  set  out  to 
accomplish . 

"Now  I feel  it  is  time  for  me  to  leave  this  mountain  you  gave  me  to 
climb,  catch  my  breath,  then  set  my  sights  on  new  goals  to  achieve  in  the 
private  sector,"  she  said. 

"Flopefully,  my  husband  and  I will  end  up  closer  to  the  mountains  we  love 
in  the  West . " 

Norton  said  she  plans  to  leave  the  president's  Cabinet  in  March. 

From  the  start,  Norton  was  considered  one  of  Bush's  most  loyal  foot- 
soldiers,  using  the  position  overseeing  vast  tracts  of  federal  land  and 
tribal  areas  to  streamline  and  increase  energy  exploration. 

For  that,  she  faced  fierce  opposition  from  environmentalists,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Bush  Administration  it  looked  as  if  she  would  be  one  of 
the  most  divisive  figures  in  the  cabinet. 

During  her  confirmation  fight  in  early  2001,  critics  tried  to  label  her 
as  "lames  Watt  in  a skirt"  - referring  to  the  controversial  Reagan 
Administration  Interior  Secretary  who  once  worked  with  Norton  at  the 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation. 

Norton  dismissed  the  critics  and  used  a well-worn  mantra  about  her  "Four 
C's"  for  lands  stewardship:  "consultation,  cooperation,  communication  - 
all  in  the  service  of  conservation." 

That  never  convinced  environmentalists,  but  over  time  her  non-combative, 
soft-spoken  speaking  style  caused  her  to  slip  into  the  background. 

As  Pete  Kolbenschlag,  West  Slope  field  director  for  the  Colorado 
Environmental  Coalition  put  it  in  late  2004:  "Our  general  feeling  is  it's 
administration  policy  that's  pushing  this.  They  can  shuffle  the  players 
around.  Until  they  change  the  attitude  towards  these  types  of  issues  in 
the  administration,  it's  not  likely  to  change." 

Norton  was  drawn  into  a pair  of  national  controversies  involving  the 
Native  American  tribes  her  agency  oversees. 

When  she  took  the  Interior  Department  post,  she  inherited  the  massive 
lawsuit  over  the  department's  alleged  mismanagement  of  Native  American 
trust  account  funds,  which  are  supposed  to  compensate  individual  Indians 
for  the  use  of  their  lands.  The  class  action  lawsuit  seeks  potentially 
billions  of  dollars  in  compensation  over  botched  record-keeping  and 
missing  records  for  the  trust  accounts. 

The  plaintiffs  often  tried  to  sanction  Norton  during  the  court  case, 
accusing  her  of  intentionally  thwarting  the  judge's  orders  over  the 
massive  accounting,  or  of  cutting  funds  from  other  Indian  programs  to  pay 
for  fighting  the  lawsuit. 

Meanwhile,  in  2005,  Norton's  name  was  raised  during  an  investigation 
into  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff,  who  was  accused  of  bilking  Indian  tribes  out 
of  millions  of  dollars  while  they  sought  favorable  Interior  Department 
decisions  on  tribal  lands  and  casinos. 

During  an  ongoing  federal  investigation,  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  uncovered  e-mails  suggesting  that  a one-time  Norton  associate, 
Italia  Federici,  tried  to  act  as  a conduit  for  Abramoff,  helping  arrange 
meetings  with  Norton  or  her  former  top  deputy,  Steve  Griles,  and  passing 
information  back  and  forth. 


Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Sen.  John  McCain  repeatedly  told 
reporters  that  he  had  found  no  evidence  that  Norton  had  done  anything 
wrong,  but  Norton  still  faced  uncomfortable  scrutiny  as  Federici  and 
Griles  were  dragged  before  the  committee. 

Norton  also  had  to  face  challenges  none  of  her  predecessors  could  have 
imagined.  After  the  Sept.  11,  2001,  terrorist  attacks,  when  an  Interior 
Department  employee  was  among  those  killed,  Norton  had  to  shift  some  of 
her  focus  - and  budget  resources  - to  repairing  a damaged  national 
landmark  in  New  York  City,  and  to  beefing  up  security  at  landmarks  she 
oversees,  including  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

In  2005,  Hurricane  Katrina  ravaged  offshore  oil  platforms  and  other 
facilities  the  Interior  Department  manages  along  the  Gulf  Coast.  Norton 
spent  several  weeks  working  with  Energy  Department  officials  to  get  the 
oil  and  gas  flowing  again. 

But  it's  oil  drilling  where  Norton's  role  will  long  be  remembered. 

She  was  among  the  most  outspoken  cheerleaders  for  controversial  drilling 
in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  she  repeatedly  raised  the  ire 
of  environmentalists  by  making  it  easier  - and  faster  - for  companies  to 
win  permits  to  explore  for  resources  in  public  lands,  particularly 
throughout  the  west. 

Environmentalists  accused  her  of  being  in  a rush  to  help  industry, 
regardless  of  the  long-term  consequences  for  pristine  places. 

She  once  complained  that  among  critics,  "There  seems  to  be  an 
undercurrent  of  'Why  don't  you  get  oil  and  gas  from  the  same  places  you've 
always  gotten  oil  and  gas?'"  But  with  traditional  exploration  sites  being 
depleted,  "You  do  need  to  keep  looking  at  new  areas  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  energy." 
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Dam  removal  could  help  Tribes 
By  STEVE  KADEL 
H&N  Staff  Writer 
March  9,  2006 

A key  piece  of  Klamath  Tribes'  history  could  live  again  if  removing  the 
Chiloquin  dam  helps  sucker  fish  thrive. 

"These  fish  have  had  a subsistence  and  cultural  importance  to  the 
Tribes,"  said  Doug  Tedrick  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "They  are  a 
natural  resource  that  is  important  to  the  Tribes.  They  have  a treaty  right 
to  harvest  these  fish  that  they  are  not  able  to  enjoy  because  they  are 
endangered . " 

A big  step  toward  removing  the  dam,  built  in  1914,  comes  this  summer 
when  a pumping  plant  will  be  built  next  to  the  Sprague  River.  It  will 
supply  water  to  irrigators  after  the  dam  is  gone. 

However,  removal  won't  happen  for  at  least  another  year  because  the 
pumping  plant  must  undergo  a 60-day  test  in  April  2007. 

Tedrick,  chief  range  conservationist  for  the  BIA,  was  in  Klamath  Falls 
this  week  to  talk  with  Modoc  Point  Irrigation  District  representatives  and 
other  collaborators  about  the  dam's  removal. 

But  that  is  just  part  of  efforts  to  bolster  the  sucker  population. 
Upstream  habitat  restoration  also  is  needed  to  get  suckers  off  the 
endangered  list,  Tedrick  said. 

Dave  Northrup  of  Chiloquin  worked  on  the  crew  that  replaced  a fish 
ladder  on  the  north  side  of  the  dam  in  the  1960s.  He  visited  the  dam  this 
month  and  watched  a crew  from  the  U.S.  Geologic  Survey  working  in  the 


ladder  - tagging  and  counting  fish. 

"They  told  me  the  suckers  are  not  running  yet,  but  they  expect  them  in  a 
week  or  two  in  the  ladder/'  Northrup  said.  "They  did  see  three  large  trout 
in  the  ladder. 

"They  also  told  me  they  have  tracked  suckers  they  have  tagged  in  the 
ladder  as  far  upstream  as  the  Sycan  Marsh." 

Northrup  would  hate  to  see  the  dam  removed  because  it  creates  a popular 
fishing  hole. 

Tedrick  acknowledges  that  some  fish  get  past  the  dam,  but  not  enough  to 
improve  sucker  numbers. 

"Some  fish  can  zip  right  up,  but  others  have  more  trouble/'  he  said.  "It 
doesn't  block  passage,  but  it  impairs  passage.  It's  been  identified  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  reduced  population." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  research  council  has  given  removal  of 
Chiloquin  dam  high  priority  as  a recovery  effort. 

Tedrick  said  environmentalists,  the  Tribes,  and  federal,  state  and  local 
officials  all  support  removal.  The  BIA  and  Modoc  Point  Irrigation  District 
are  working  together  on  the  project. 

"We're  not  pushing  ahead  of  the  district,"  Tedrick  said.  "It's  their 
private  dam.  We've  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  district  to  make  sure  they 
remain  whole." 

That  includes  the  BIA  paying  to  build  the  pumping  plant  as  well  as  for 
its  maintenance.  The  agency  also  will  pay  electricity  costs  to  pump  water 
to  Modoc  Point,  where  5,000  acres  are  cultivated. 
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Saving  sacred  sites 

By  Rick  Foster/Sun  Chronicle  Staff 

March  5,  2006 

In  a wooded  area  off  Cumberland  Road  in  North  Attleboro,  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  has  called  for  a study  to  determine 
whether  an  American  Indian  burial  ground  may  be  located  on  the  site  of  a 
proposed  102-home  subdivision. 

In  Attleboro,  a member  of  the  Attleboro  Land  Trust  recently  pointed  to 
the  existence  of  ancient  Indian  sites  near  a proposed  residential 
development  off  South  Main  Street. 

As  a contemporary  housing  boom  gives  rise  to  more  single-family  homes 
and  condos  for  growing  21st  century  communities,  some  say  construction  is 
an  increasing  threat  to  traces  of  homes,  hunting  camps  and  burial  sites  of 
vanquished  tribes  - resources  that  archeologists  say  could  provide 
valuable  information  on  New  England's  original  residents. 

"It's  happening  somewhere  on  a daily  basis,"  said  Kevin  McBride, 
director  of  the  Pequot  Museum  in  Ledyard,  Conn.,  billed  as  the  nation's 
largest  museum  devoted  to  American  Indians. 

McBride  said  native  home  sites,  artifacts  and  graveyards  are  being 
bulldozed  at  an  accelerating  rate,  many  times  by  accident  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  authorities  or  native  tribes. 

While  Massachusetts  often  requires  archaeological  surveys  when  the 
presence  of  historical  artifacts  is  known  or  suspected,  few  states  or 
municipalities  have  strong  safeguards. 

Historical  authorities  and  local  tribes  point  out  that  because  of  a high 
degree  of  native  activity  in  Massachusetts  dating  back  thousands  of  years, 
it's  almost  inevitable  that  construction  will  conflict  with  ancient  sites. 

"You  could  dig  almost  anywhere  and  possibly  disturb  a location  that  was 


once  occupied  by  Native  Americans/'  said  Michael  Tougias  of  Norfolk,  a 
lifelong  New  Englander  and  author  who  has  written  extensively  on  regional 
tribes . 

Nevertheless,  Tougias  says  he  feels  reverence  for  the  artifacts  and 
heritage  of  natives  who  figure  prominently  in  American  history. 

Evidence  of  Indian  habitation  is  particularly  common  along  the  coast, 
where  thousands  of  natives  lived,  so  as  to  be  close  to  sources  of  food  and 
trade . 

"There  are  literally  hundreds  of  sites,"  said  John  Peters  Dr.,  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  precise  locations  of  archaeological  finds  are  kept  secret  to  ward 
off  vandalism  or  looting. 

Many  significant  finds  related  to  tribes  that  once  thrived  in  the 
Attleboro  area  - such  as  arrow  and  spearheads,  stone  tools  and  bowls  - are 
in  the  collection  of  the  Robbins  Museum  in  Middleboro. 

The  contents  of  the  museum,  which  include  a large  diorama  of  a native 
village,  are  the  results  of  decades  of  excavation  and  work  by  both 
professional  and  amateur  anthropologists. 

At  the  North  Attleboro  site,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  has 
asked  the  state's  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs  to  seek  an 
archeological  survey  on  a 104-acre  parcel  off  Cumberland  Avenue  that  has 
been  proposed  for  the  construction  of  120  homes. 

The  request  followed  historical  research  presented  to  local  officials  by 
a resident  indicating  that  American  Indians  had  been  once  been  present. 

The  survey  is  regarded  mostly  as  a "precaution,"  said  Vanessa  Gulati 
with  the  environmental  affairs  office. 

No  major  artifacts  are  thought  to  exist  there,  she  said,  although  more 
significant  sites  are  located  nearby. 

In  Attleboro,  Ted  Leach,  a member  of  a nonprofit  open  space  preservation 
group,  said  construction  of  a 36-home  subdivision  off  South  Main  Street 
might  destroy  paths  used  by  tribal  hunters  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Regulations  offer  some  protection,  but  state  laws  do  not  prohibit 
building  on  parcels  merely  because  they  contain  native  artifacts  or  other 
cultural  assets,  Peters  said. 

State  and  federal  laws  often  require  archaeological  or  historic  surveys 
on  government  construction  jobs.  In  the  private  sector,  the  Massachusetts 
Environmental  Planning  Act  allows  the  state  to  make  archaeological  surveys 
a condition  of  approval  for  certain  large  projects. 

But  the  discovery  of  ancient  relics  needn't  pose  a problem  for  builders, 
Cox  said. 

If  a significant  find  is  excavated,  scientific  observations  can  be 
recorded  and  relics  can  be  removed,  leaving  the  site  ready  for 
construction . 

Often,  members  of  the  public  who  oppose  development  are  disappointed 
when  construction  isn't  stopped. 

"People  have  trouble  understanding  that,"  she  said. 

Sometimes  development  can  be  a boon  to  archaeologists. 

A builder  who  accidentally  stumbles  on  a stone  ax  while  preparing  a 
house  lot  might  bring  to  light  new  information  anthropologists  or 
archeologists  wouldn't  otherwise  have  had  access  to,  Cox  said. 

McBride  said  construction  workers  in  Connecticut  uncovered  a previously 
unknown  burial  ground  last  year  while  preparing  for  a construction  project. 

State  law  does  require  builders  and  excavators  who  discover  human 
remains  - including  ancient  Indian  burials  - to  notify  authorities, 
however. 

On  occasions  where  burial  grounds  are  uncovered,  Peters  said,  the 
commission  becomes  involved  in  negotiations  to  preserve  the  remains. 

That  might  include  modifying  development  plans  to  skirt  sensitive  areas. 

In  a state  struggling  to  throw  off  an  image  of  being  a complicated, 
high-cost  location  in  which  to  do  business,  even  mention  of  development's 
encroachment  on  historical  sites  can  be  sensitive. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  William  Galvin  refused  to  permit  a Sun 
Chronicle  reporter  to  speak  with  the  historical  commission  or  its 
representatives  concerning  native  sites. 

"They're  very  busy,"  said  Brian  McNiff,  a spokesman  for  Galvin. 


When  asked  if  that  meant  the  commission's  staff  would  not  be  available 
to  a reporter,  McNiff  said,  "Not  on  this  subject." 

No  one  is  more  concerned  about  preserving  American  Indian  artifacts  and 
culture  than  members  of  local  tribes  whose  members  have  inhabited  the 
Attleboro  area  for  thousands  of  years. 

But  a spokesman  for  the  Seaconke  Wampanoags  said  native  tribes  aren't 
trying  to  throw  roadblocks  in  front  of  construction. 

"We're  not  opposed  to  development,"  said  Michael  Tender  Heart  Markley, 
chairman  of  the  Seaconkes.  " What  we  do  want  is  for  our  ancestors,  our 
heritage  and  our  history  to  be  respected." 

Indian  as  well  as  Colonial  burial  sites  are  sacred  places  which  should 
be  left  undisturbed,  Markley  said. 

And  in  areas  where  development  encroaches  on  suspected  tribal  sites, 
Markley  said  an  effort  should  be  made  to  find  and  preserve  cultural 
artifacts  before  construction  obliterates  them. 

The  Seaconkes,  who  were  featured  in  a National  Geographic  article  this 
month  concerning  a study  of  native  tribes,  once  ranged  from  East 
Providence  to  what  are  now  the  Boston  suburbs. 

One  of  several  tribes  that  originally  made  up  the  Wampanoag 
confederation,  the  Seaconkes'  civilization  encompassed  both  hunter- 
gatherer  groups  and  more  sedentary  farming  lifestyles. 

The  Seaconkes  met  the  Italian  explorer  Verrazano  when  he  appeared  in 
Narragansett  Bay  in  1524,  Markley  said,  and  established  trade  with 
Europeans  long  before  the  Pilgrims  bumped  into  Squanto  in  1620. 

But  the  Wampanoags  got  more  than  they  bargained  for  from  Europeans:  A 
deadly  plague  that  wiped  out  a vast  majority  of  their  numbers  and  rapid 
subjugation  by  colonists,  capped  off  by  the  disastrous  King  Philip's  War 
of  1675. 

At  the  height  of  tribal  civilization  in  New  England,  Markley  said,  there 
were  thousands  of  Indians  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts. 

Through  pestilence,  warfare  and  genocide,  those  numbers  shrank  to  a 
pathetic  few. 

"After  the  war,  there  probably  were  500  to  1,000  left,"  Markley  said. 
"Actually,  probably  closer  to  500." 

Many  of  those  not  killed  by  warfare  were  pushed  off  their  land,  and 
still  others  were  sold  into  slavery,  he  said. 

Markley  said  the  tribe  has  three  goals  related  to  sites  occupied  by 
American  Indian  ancestors:  survey  and  recover  any  artifacts  found  from 
parcels  subject  to  development,  leave  burial  grounds  of  Indians  or 
Europeans  undisturbed  and  return  any  artifacts  found  to  their  rightful 
owners . 

Today,  the  number  of  tribal  descendants  in  the  Attleboro  area  remains 
small  in  comparison  with  historical  highs,  but  the  Seaconkes  continue  to 
study  and  preserve  their  culture. 

According  to  the  tribe's  Web  site,  www.seaconkewampanoagtribe.com,  the 
tribe  conducts  classes  in  native  history  and  culture  and  is  continuing  to 
work  toward  the  goal  of  establishing  tribal-owned  land. 
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Public  Helps  Shape  Future  Of  Moccasin  Bend  Park 
by  Suzanne  Walker 
March  10,  2006 

Approximately  60  members  of  the  community  met  at  the  Sheraton  Read  House 
Hotel  on  Thursday  evening  to  brainstorm  and  share  ideas  about  the  future 


of  Moccasin  Bend,  since  the  land  is  now  designated  as  part  of  the  National 
Parks  system. 

For  about  an  hour  attendees  participated  in  workshop  facilitated 
breakout  groups,  in  which  they  discussed  three  questions:  1)  "Why  is 
Moccasin  Bend  important  to  the  American  public?";  2)  "What  should  visitors 
to  Moccasin  Bend  experience?";  3)  "What  types  of  interpretation  and 
facilities  are  needed  to  provide  such  experiences?" 

Representatives  from  each  group  presented  the  most  favorable  answers. 

One  group  commented  that  the  site  should  "read  like  a history  book"  since 
over  1,000  years  of  various  communities  and  cultures  have  dwelled  there. 
Many  people  emphasized  the  importance  of  recognizing  and  celebrating  the 
Native  American  ties  to  the  land. 

Since  the  land  serves  as  burial  grounds  for  many  Native  Americans, 
several  groups  said  they  believed  it  was  important  to  observe  the  area  as 
"sacred  grounds."  Some  groups  suggested  that  the  park  should  also  provide 
educational  opportunities  through  reenactments,  story  telling,  displays 
and  replicated  Indian  villages. 

Planner  of  the  Denver  Service  Center  Carla  McConnell  said  she  has  been  a 
part  of  National  Park  projects  all  over  the  country.  She  said  the  ideas 
and  visions  that  the  public  has  put  forth  will  be  sorted  into  a list  of 
"feasible  alternatives"  that  fit  with  National  Park  policies  and 
guidelines.  She  noted  that  the  Denver  Service  Center  works  hard  with  the 
regional  park's  office  to  stay  true  to  what  the  public  deems  to  be  the 
desired  purpose  for  the  park. 

While  the  public  will  have  additional  opportunities  to  participate  in 
the  planning  process,  Ms.  McConnell  said  representatives  from  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes  are  also  participating.  She  said  earlier  in  the 
week  12  representatives  of  various  tribes  met  with  planners  to  provide 
insight  on  how  Moccasin  Bend  should  be  used.  She  said  the  tribe 
representatives  were  given  a tour  of  the  area.  "They  had  a lot  of  insight 
and  emotional  responses." 

Tribal  Historic  Preservation  Officer  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  Russell  Townsend  shared  his  thoughts  about  Moccasin  Bend  during 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Townsend  noted  that  Cherokee  tribes,  as  well  as  other 
tribes,  are  deeply  connected  to  Moccasin  Bend. 

"Moccasin  Bend  was  historically  a site  for  many  communities,  where 
people  were  born,  played  their  games,  grew  their  crops,  prayed  their 
prayers,  lost  their  lives  and  where  they  were  buried....  You  are  a part  of 
that  community  now."  Mr.  Townsend  charged  listeners  to  "step  up  and 
shoulder  that  responsibility.  "It  is  no  coincidence  that  Moccasin  Bend  is 
situated  next  to  Chattanooga.  People  are  thoughtful,  progressive  and 
respectful  of  other  cultures." 

In  2003  Moccasin  Bend  National  Archeological  District  was  added  to 
Chattanooga  and  Chickamauga  National  Park  to  be  protected  and  developed 
for  "interpretive"  and  educative  purposes. 

Since  September  the  National  Park  Service  has  began  assessing  and 
planning  for  development  of  the  site. 

The  next  public  planning  meeting  will  likely  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
summer. 
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Tribes  defend  rights  over  energy  access 

Ex-U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  tells  how  Indians  again 
feel  "betrayed"  by  a deceitful  federal  government. 


By  Steve  Raabe 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

March  8,  2006 

Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  spoke  at  a meeting  on  energy  companies'  access  to 
tribal  lands. 

As  a U.S.  senator,  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  was  a strong  advocate  of 
energy  development  and  American  Indian  rights. 

Indian  rights  won  out  Tuesday. 

Campbell  offered  some  of  the  day's  most  impassioned  remarks  at  a federal 
meeting  in  Denver  to  study  problems  of  access  to  tribal  lands  by  energy 
and  power  companies. 

Campbell  said  Indian  sovereignty  must  never  be  compromised  to  satisfy 
concerns  over  rights  of  way  for  petroleum  pipelines  and  power  lines. 

"Tribes  feel  that  once  again  they  have  been  betrayed  by  the  same  kind  of 
Washington  sleight-of-hand  that  has  already  separated  them  from  most  of 
their  resources,  their  lands,  their  customs  and  even  their  religious 
practices  and  families,"  said  Campbell,  a member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
tribe . 

Campbell  was  invited  to  speak  at  the  conference  by  two  of  his  Washington, 
D.C.,  law-firm  clients,  the  licarilla  Apache  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Southern  Utes  of  Colorado. 

At  issue  is  a series  of  disputes  between  tribes  and  energy  companies 
over  escalating  easement  fees.  A provision  in  the  recently  passed  federal 
energy  bill  calls  for  a government  study  of  the  issue. 

The  act  requires  the  U.S  Energy  and  Interior  departments  to  report  to 
Congress  by  Aug.  7,  but  Indian  advocates  say  the  study  is  simply  a prelude 
to  federal  intervention  in  an  issue  that  they  see  as  purely  a tribal 
matter. 

Federal  action  on  establishing  rights-of-way  fees  "would  be  to  revert  to 
19th-century  tactics  instead  of  the  proven  successful  course  of  tribal 
self-determination,"  said  David  Lester  of  the  Denver-based  Council  of 
Energy  Resource  Tribes. 

Energy  companies  seek  a mechanism  that  offers  "fair  and  equitable" 
valuations  for  access  to  tribal  lands,  said  Nancy  Ives  of  the  Fair  Access 
to  Energy  Coalition,  which  includes  energy  companies,  other  businesses  and 
consumer  groups. 

"Currently,  negotiations  with  tribes  have  resulted  in  some  tribes 
demanding  inflated  compensation  ...  up  to  several  hundred  times  fair 
market  value,"  Ives  said. 

One  of  the  highest-profile  disputes  concerns  payments  for  900  miles  of 
natural-gas  pipeline  owned  by  El  Paso  Corp.  on  Navajo  lands  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona. 

El  Paso  previously  paid  $2.2  million  a year  for  the  Navajo  easement 
until  the  lease  expired  last  year.  The  Navajos  now  want  $22  million  a year, 
while  El  Paso  has  offered  about  $10  million  a year  in  cash  and  noncash 
investments . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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U.N.  panel  backs  Shoshone  claim 
March  10,  2006 

GENEVA  (AP)  - A United  Nations'  anti-racism  panel  today  said  it  had 
evidence  the  U.S.  government  was  working  with  industry  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  rights  of  an  American  Indian  tribe  by  exploiting  its  ancestral 


land  in  the  western  United  States. 

The  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination  ruled 
that  the  United  States  was  failing  to  respect  an  international  anti- 
discrimination  treaty,  to  which  it  became  a party  in  1994. 

Organizations  defending  the  rights  of  the  Western  Shoshone  hailed  the 
decision  as  a victory,  but  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  U.N.  and  other 
international  organizations  in  Geneva  had  no  immediate  response,  an 
official  said. 

"Maybe  this  will  make  the  United  States  start  looking  at  itself  and  at 
the  problem  of  discrimination,  and  make  it  start  to  look  at  us  as  people 
instead  of  subhumans,"  said  Western  Shoshone  delegate  Bernice  Lalo  of 
Battle  Mountain.  "We  feel  the  decision  will  be  helpful  by  opening  the  door 
We  will  continue  this  struggle  to  give  our  children  a better  chance." 

The  panel  of  independent  experts  said  it  had  received  "credible 
information  alleging  that  the  Western  Shoshone  indigenous  people  are  being 
denied  their  traditional  rights  to  land." 

The  committee  of  18  independent  experts  said  it  was  concerned  that  the  U 
S.  government's  position  is  based  on  processes  "which  did  not  comply  with 
contemporary  human  rights  norms,  principles  and  standards  that  govern 
determination  of  indigenous  property  rights." 

The  committee  said  it  was  particularly  concerned  about  reported 
legislative  efforts  to  privatize  Western  Shoshone  ancestral  lands  for 
transfer  to  multinational  mining  industries  and  energy  developers,  federal 
efforts  to  open  a nuclear  waste  dump  and  the  reported  resumption  of 
underground  nuclear  testing  on  Western  Shoshone  ancestral  lands. 

The  panel  said  it  also  was  worried  about  reported  intimidation  of  the 
Western  Shoshone  people  by  U.S.  authorities,  through  the  imposition  of 
grazing  fees,  trespassing  and  collection  notices,  the  impounding  horses 
and  livestock,  restrictions  on  fishing  and  hunting  as  well  as  arrests. 

The  committee  was  also  unhappy  that  the  conduct  or  planning  of  all  these 
activities  was  done  without  consulting  and  despite  the  protests  of  the 
Western  Shoshone  people. 

Western  Shoshone  rights  to  the  land  - some  60  million  acres  stretching 
across  Nevada,  Idaho,  Utah  and  California  - were  recognized  by  the  United 
States  in  1863  by  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley. 

However,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1979  that  the  treaty  gave  the 
U.S.  government  trusteeship  over  tribal  lands  and  it  now  claims  them  as 
"public"  or  federal  lands. 

But  some  Shoshone  have  kept  up  the  fight,  even  after  a majority  of  their 
fellow  tribe  members  voted  to  accept  a government  settlement  that  has 
grown  to  $145  million. 

Dim  Manley,  a spokesman  for  bill  proponent  Democratic  Senator  Harry  Reid 
of  Nevada,  said  last  month  that  the  tribe  had  twice  had  voted  decisively 
in  favor  of  the  settlement. 

The  U.N.  committee  said  in  August  that  the  U.S.  government  should 
respond  to  the  tribe's  argument  that  the  U.S.  policy  of  "gradual 
encroachment"  amounted  to  racism  against  an  indigenous  people. 

The  committee  says  it  "regretted"  the  United  States  had  failed  to  meet 
the  Dec.  31,  2005,  deadline  to  answer  a list  of  questions  and  had  not 
considered  it  necessary  to  appear  before  the  panel  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  U.S.  government  initially  failed  to  submit  the  information  because 
it  believed  the  case  of  the  Western  Shoshone  is  "an  old  one"  and  that  the 
U.N.  panel  was  not  competent  to  hear  it.  However,  the  committee  said  the 
United  States  had  since  agreed  to  respond  to  the  list  of  issues,  though  it 
did  not  say  when. 

The  committee  oversees  global  compliance  with  the  1969  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  All 
countries  that  have  signed  the  treaty  are  meant  to  submit  regular  reports 
showing  how  they  respect  it. 

There  are  an  estimated  10,000  Western  Shoshone  people.  Supporting  the 
claims  in  Geneva  were  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project,  the  Western 
Shoshone  National  Council  and  the  rights  organization  Oxfam  America. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Elko  Daily  Free  Press. 
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Residents  tell  of  mining's  tragic  impact 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
March  8,  2006 

CHURCH  ROCK,  N.M.  - Ed  Carlisle  of  Church  Rock  Chapter  used  to  sit  in  the 
back  of  the  wagon  and  go  with  his  grandfather  to  haul  water.  "He'd  park  in 
the  lake  and  he  would  give  me  water  to  put  in  the  barrel,  and  I had  this 
barrel  covered  with  a piece  of  cloth,"  he  said. 

"He  used  to  pour  the  water  in  the  barrel  to  get  the  tadpoles  out.  Now, 
we're  pretty  much  doing  the  same  thing.  Water  is  really  precious  and 
scarce,"  Carlisle  told  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  New  Mexico 
Environment  Department,  and  Navajo  Nation  EPA  officials,  who  were  at  the 
chapter  Friday  to  listen  to  community  concerns  regarding  cleanup  of  the 
Northeast  Church  Rock  Mine. 

But  this  time,  it's  not  tadpoles  in  the  water  they're  worried  about. 

It's  radionuclides  and  heavy  metals.  And  it's  been  there  for  years.  So 
many  years,  in  fact,  Navajo  residents  were  not  necessarily  impressed  with 
EPA's  accelerated  cleanup  plan,  which  ideally  would  wipe  clean  nearly  40 
years  of  uranium  mining  in  the  area  in  one  year. 

Community  member  Robert  Dodson  told  EPA,  "The  reason  I wanted  to  come 
here  today  is  to  tell  the  people  that  are  not  from  around  here  that  there 
is  a big  issue  about  this  uranium"  that  those  "from  'civilization,'  where 
you  people  are  from,"  don't  see. 

"In  these  remote  areas,  people  are  still  in  need  of  electricity  and 
water.  And  when  people  come  in  to  develop  something  to  make  money  on,  on 
Indian  land,  and  they  go  home  and  get  rich  on  that,  like  Mr.  George  Bush, 
it  hurts  me.  Because  they  leave  here  people  sick. 

"And  you  come  here  and  tell  us  you're  going  to  do  this  in  one  year  it's 
not  going  to  happen  in  one  year,"  Dodson  said.  "The  sickness  people  are 
getting  is  going  to  continue  because  of  the  vegetation,  the  ground.  The 
uranium  that  soaked  into  the  ground  is  going  to  take  years.  How  are  you 
going  to  clean  that?  It's  not  going  to  happen." 

Dodson  worked  for  the  Kerr-McGee  uranium  mine  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  "I 
used  to  be  an  underground  electrician.  We  used  to  run  blasting  wire  and  I 
used  to  work  down  there  and  eat  down  there.  We  even  drank  water  down  there 
because  the  water  was  cool.  We  weren't  aware  of  all  this  contamination 
that  had  gone  on  with  uranium  and  underground  water. 

"When  they  do  blasting,  you  know,  you  go  in  there  and  pull  your  blasting 
wire  back  out  of  there  not  knowing  that  you're  being  contaminated  from  all 
the  dust  particles  that  goes  on.  And  today,  you  go  to  the  hospital  and  you 
get  an  exam.  The  guy  before  me  was  talking  about  asthma.  Yes,  I have  that, 
and  the  doctor  says,  'There's  nothing  wrong  with  you.' 

"Our  medicine  man  in  return  tries  to  help  us.  Our  medicine  man  tells  us 
those  are  the  herbs  that  will  help  us  for  maybe  two  months,  two  years,  to 
be  well  again.  I went  to  the  hospital  for  a physical  examination.  I told 
my  doctor,  'I  don't  know  why  I come  over  here.  My  medicine  man  tells  me 
it's  from  this.  I get  herbs  and  I feel  better  again.  When  I go  to  the 
hospital,  they  give  me  medicine.  I don't  feel  better. 

"It  costs  money  to  pay  for  these  medicine  men.  And  do  you  know  what  the 
doctor  told  me:  'Dust  keep  on  doing  what  you're  doing.  Go  see  your 
medicine  man.'  And  he's  getting  paid  by  the  government  to  tell  me  that.  So 
if  you're  here  today  to  say  that  you  guys  are  going  to  help  us,  I feel 
sorry  for  you,"  Dodson  said. 


Oh,  that  smell 


Raphael  Martin  of  Pinedale  Chapter  told  state  and  federal  officials,  "At 
times,  in  continuation  today,  we  smell  what  we  smelled  about  25  years  ago. 
We  smell  the  odor  of  the  ponds.  The  odor  of  the  dried-up  ponds  continues 
to  blow  over  the  mountain  of  where  we  live. 

"In  driving  through  that  location  today,  it's  going  to  make  me  wonder," 
he  said.  It's  going  to  make  me  wonder  excuse  my  language  when  in  the  hell 
is  this  place  going  to  ever  get  cleaned? 

"How  long  are  we  going  to  talk  about  what  we're  talking  about  today? 

When  is  someone  going  to  really  mean  business  to  clean  up  that  area?  When? 
Nobody  seems  to  have  the  answer." 

Martin  said  he  was  serving  as  a council  delegate  when  the  first  meeting 
was  held  after  the  Duly  1979  tailings  spill  released  about  93  million 
gallons  of  tailings  and  pond  water  into  the  Rio  Puerco.  "They  had  a 
timeline  (for  cleanup),  and  for  some  reason,  those  timelines  have  maybe 
got  covered  by  the  wind  or  something,  the  dust. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  end.  We  just  talk,  talk,  talk.  Bring  the  people 
together,  bring  a sandwich  and  all  that,  saying  we're  going  to  do  this, 
we're  going  to  do  that  again  there's  no  end  to  this. 

"So  many  investigations  have  taken  place.  So  many  studies  are  continuing 
today.  All  that's  doing  is  giving  employment  to  those  that  are  involved, 
because  the  investigations,  the  studies  there's  no  end." 

Martin  said  the  Pinedale  community  wants  to  know  when  they  are  going  to 
complete  the  cleanup.  "We're  depending  on  Navajo  Nation  EPA  alot,  but  what 
are  the  productivities  from  there?  What  are  the  productivities  of  the 
Nation?  None,  as  far  as  I know,  other  than  the  studies  that  we  have 
currently  going  on.  So  far,  there  is  nothing  going  on,  but  the  wind  is 
continuing  to  blow." 

He  told  EPA's  Andrew  Bain  that  in  order  to  complete  the  accelerated 
cleanup,  they  would  have  to  collect  data.  How  long  is  that  going  to  take? 
Another  25  years?  And  then  we're  going  to  have  to  show  disposal  options. 
Where  are  they  going  to  dump  what  they're  going  to  collect? 

"And  then  we're  going  to  have  a heck  of  a time  meeting  the  local 
requirements,  the  county  requirements,  the  state  and  the  federal 
requirements.  Which  way  are  they  (wastes)  going  to  go?  It's  for  darned 
sure  they  aren't  going  to  fly,  because  we  don't  have  an  airport  out  there, 

" he  said. 

"Our  recommendation  is  we  need  to  come  together  a little  bit  more,  not 
to  just  talk  and  have  sandwiches.  We  need  to  get  to  where  we  want  to  get. 
There's  a mess  back  there  and  we  just  talk  about  it.  Let's  do  something. 

I'd  like  to  see  some  results." 

Out  of  harmony 

John  Benally  told  EPA  he  lives  where  all  the  drainage  comes  together 
from  the  Church  Rock  mine.  "I'm  concerned  about  the  people,  the  livestock, 
the  land.  Whoever  signed  the  agreement  for  the  mining  of  uranium,  they 
compromised  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people,"  he  said. 

"The  uranium  was  used  in  a negative  way.  They  used  it  as  an  atomic 
weapon.  Unless  we  can  fix  that  problem  we  will  still  have  these  problems.  . 
..  We  should  respect  Mother  Earth.  This  desecration  of  Mother  Earth  ... 
you  fall  out  of  harmony  with  Nature. 

"I  know.  I worked  down  in  the  mine.  There  was  a rock  that  came  down. 

Maybe  that  was  sort  of  a punishment.  So  I had  to  get  the  services  of  a 
medicine  man,"  he  said. 

Benally  worked  in  the  mine  11  years,  doing  various  jobs.  "Before  the 
mine  was  put  up,  they  had  exploration.  They  drilled  holes  here  and  there. 
They  drilled  wells  every  thousand  feet  so  they  could  locate  the  uranium. 

And  during  that  process  they  desecrated  gravesites,"  he  said. 

The  spill 

Lorraine  Livingston  told  EPA  that  back  in  the  40s  and  50s,  the  mine  area 
was  a beautiful  place  to  live.  "Every  home  had  sheep.  My  neighbor  had  a 
lot  of  sheep,  and  across  the  arroyo,  that  family  had  sheep.  Now,  you  don't 
see  anything  over  there." 

The  vegetation  used  to  be  good  before  the  mine  came.  When  they  left, 
according  to  Livingston,  they  left  the  land  where  she  lives  pock-marked 


from  drilling. 

The  sheep  used  to  go  drink  from  the  ponds  near  the  mine,  she  said.  "We 
lost  a lot  of  sheep.  Once  they  get  in,  they  don't  come  back  out.  Whatever 
it  is  gets  stuck  on  their  wool,  even  after  they  were  all  covered  with  dirt 
They  would  go  around  to  where  the  water  used  to  run.  It  would  get  between 
their  hoof  and  they  can't  walk  good." 

She  said  they  were  finally  told  not  to  go  across  the  arroyo  because  of 
the  tailings.  "They  put  signs  there,  but  I guess  that  was  no  good.  Animals 
don't  read." 

When  the  dam  on  the  south  cell  breached,  Livingston  said,  "They  didn't 
notify  us  right  away  that  the  tailings  broke.  Early  in  the  morning  when  I 
got  up,  I heard  water  running  down  in  the  arroyo.  I said  it  must  be 
(raining)  at  Pinedale,  because  usually  it  rains  in  Pinedale  and  all  our 
soil  will  be  going  by  our  homes." 

But  then  she  smelled  something.  "That  water  smells  funny,"  she  told  her 
husband . 

"As  usual,  my  husband  didn't  say  nothing.  ...  He  went  to  work.  I guess 
the  next  day  on  his  way  to  work,  he  came  upon  water  still  down  at  the 
arroyo. 

"There  was  rock  where  the  sheep  used  to  drink.  He  said,  'That's  vanished 
That  water  that's  down  there  is  red,  or  it  looks  like  coffee,'  he  said. 

And  then  I said,  'Well,  I told  you  it  smells  funny. ' " 
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Waste  raises  questions  of  tribes'  sovereignty 
ANNA  CHANG-YEN  - Daily  Herald 
March  7,  2006 

Who  in  their  right  mind  would  want  to  store  highly  radioactive  waste  in 
their  back  yard?  The  answer  seems  simple  enough:  no  one. 

But  what  simmers  beneath  the  surface  of  that  question  is  a debate  about 
the  sovereignty  of  American  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States,  said  David 
Rich  Lewis,  a Utah  State  University  American  history  professor  who  spoke 
at  Utah  Valley  State  College  on  Monday  night.  He  was  speaking  as  part  of 
the  "Turning  Points  in  History"  lecture  series. 

Dust  two  weeks  after  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  granted 
permission  for  storage  of  spent  nuclear  fuel  rods  at  the  Goshute 
reservation  at  Skull  Valley,  the  issue  of  who  gets  the  final  say  about 
what  goes  on  on  tribal  property  still  remains,  Lewis  said.  And  to  answer 
that  question  he  turns  to  history. 

From  the  time  Mormon  settlers  arrived  in  Utah  in  1847,  American  Indians 
were  pushed  aside,  Lewis  said.  "Mormons  drove  the  Goshutes  into  the  desert 
hills,  appropriated  their  land,  even  poisoned  their  water  holes,  all  in 
the  name  of  protecting  white  settlers,  livestock  and  the  overland  trial." 

Today,  with  the  18,000-acre  valley  already  surrounded  by  federal  bombing 
ranges,  nerve  agent  storage  facilities  and  other  dumps,  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Goshute  band  who  live  on  the  reservation  are  left  with  very 
few  options  for  economic  development,  Lewis  said. 

The  tribe's  leader,  Leon  Bear,  sees  the  deal  with  Private  Fuel  Storage 
as  a way  to  breathe  new  life  into  his  nation,  Lewis  said.  "This  agreement 
with  PFS  would  bring  millions  of  dollars  annually  and  provide  jobs."  For 
critics  of  the  deal,  it  is  an  issue  of  "environmental  racism,"  Lewis  said. 
"Economic  or  racist  self-interest  becomes  evident.  When  it  suited  the 
state's  interest,  we  have  invited  with  open  arms  these  kinds  of  operations 
into  our  state,  but  we  refuse  to  discuss  even  the  possibility  with  the 


Goshutes . " 

What  is  needed,  Lewis  said,  is  a focused  dialogue,  grounded  in  mutual 
respect,  commitment  to  the  legal  factors  at  play,  compromise  and  vision. 

Complicating  matters  is  a rift  within  the  tribe,  between  members  who 
support  Bear  and  those  who  back  his  opponent,  Sammy  Black  Bear,  who 
doesn't  want  the  waste  on  tribal  lands. 

Rio  Downs,  who  grew  up  on  tribal  land  in  Deep  Creek  near  Wendover,  Nev., 
said  she  didn't  hear  anything  new  during  Lewis's  talk,  but  the  average 
person  probably  isn't  familiar  with  the  real  issues  facing  the  Goshutes. 

She  said  she  keeps  in  touch  with  friends  in  Deep  Creek  and  says  they 
sympathize  with  their  counterparts  in  Skull  Valley. 

"They  don't  want  it  out  there.  It's  just  the  council  that  wants  it," 

Downs  said. 

Anne  Sward  Hansen,  of  the  Environmental  Justice  Foundation  in  Provo, 
said  she's  been  working  to  help  Goshutes  write  down  their  traditional  form 
of  government  to  meet  legal  requirements . Many  Goshutes  oppose  the  plan 
and  don't  believe  Bear  is  their  leader. 

And  although  the  tribe's  sovereignty  might  be  in  jeopardy,  it  is  not 
only  the  government  they  battle,  Hansen  said.  "When  you  talk  about  tribal 
sovereignty,  it's  being  exploited  by  PFS  keeping  Leon  Bear  in  office.  It's 
not  tribal  way,"  he  said. 

Lewis  said  he  fears  that  if  Utah  politicians  continue  to  refuse  to 
compromise,  history  will  be  repeated. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Daily  Herald  and  Lee  Enterprises. 
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No  decision  on  Whiteclay  alcohol  licenses 
March  6,  2005 

RUSHVILLE,  Neb.  (AP)  - Alcohol  sales  at  Whiteclay  devastate  South 
Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and  should  be  stopped,  Sheridan 
County  commissioners  were  told  Monday. 

American  Indian  activists  and  others  rallied  in  Rushville  on  Monday  to 
oppose  automatic  renewal  of  licenses  for  three  stores  in  Whiteclay. 

But  after  hearing  comments  from  22  people,  commissioners  said  they  would 
review  the  testimony  and  announce  a decision  in  about  a week. 

"We  haven't  had  the  time  to  look  at  this,"  Commissioner  Dan  Kling  said. 

Alcohol  is  banned  on  the  reservation. 

An  attorney  for  two  of  the  stores  defended  their  operation,  saying  the 
firms  followed  state  regulations. 

"These  are  quality  people  running  quality  businesses  in  quality 
locations,"  Scottsbluff  lawyer  Andy  Snyder  said. 

And,  Snyder  said,  the  three  stores  are  receiving  more  scrutiny  than  any 
other  alcohol-selling  businesses  in  Nebraska. 

However,  most  of  those  who  spoke  urged  commissioners  to  reject  the 
renewal . 

"People  in  Sheridan  County  should  be  ashamed  . . . because  of  the 
devastation  that  alcohol  is  causing,"  Gordon  resident  Phil  Compton  said. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  as  commissioners  to  consider  what  we  are  doing  as  a 
county. " 

The  commissioners  can  either  approve  the  automatic  renewal  or  recommend 
to  the  state's  Liquor  Commission  the  stores  reapply  for  licenses. 

The  public  hearing  was  prompted  by  Nebraskans  for  Peace  in  the  group's 
latest  attempt  to  stop  the  stores  from  selling  alcohol  to  American  Indians. 
The  three  stores  are  Mike's  Pioneer  Service,  Dumping  Eagle  Inn  and  State 
Line  Liquor. 


They  sell  an  average  of  more  than  12,000  cans  of  beer  a day  but  never 
should  have  been  licensed,  said  Mark  Vasina,  president  of  Nebraskans  for 
Peace . 

"It's  quite  clear  that  these  licenses  are  operating  in  a community  where 
there's  clearly  inadequate  law  enforcement,"  he  said  prior  to  the  hearing. 

Because  of  that,  the  stores  sell  to  minors  and  intoxicated  people,  and 
patrons  are  allowed  to  drink  in  public,  Vasina  said. 

The  state  of  Nebraska  and  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  have  signed  an  agreement  to 
allow  tribal  officers  to  patrol  Whiteclay  but  that  hasn't  started,  he  said. 

Besides  law  enforcement,  commissioners  are  required  to  consider  the 
public  health  and  safety  of  people  near  places  that  sell  alcohol,  such  as 
the  residents  of  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  Vasina  said. 

Others  who  spoke  told  commissioners  that  closing  the  stores  would  cause 
people  to  drive  further  to  obtain  alcohol,  hurt  tax  revenues  and  still  not 
resolve  alcohol  abuse. 

"Closing  Whiteclay  is  not  the  problem,"  said  Terry  Hinn,  a member  of  the 
Rushville  City  Council  said.  "Where  do  we  stop?" 

Hinn  proposed  building  a treatment  center  in  Rushville. 

Russell  Means,  an  Indian  actor  who  was  part  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  of  the  1970s,  led  a rally  outside  the  courthouse  before  the 
hearing. 

He  called  it  "ludicrous"  that  the  sales  to  Indians  continue. 

Means  said  he  is  talking  to  two  tribes  to  help  fund  a lawsuit  similar  to 
the  one  filed  against  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  1990s. 

"As  you  know  that  set  an  excellent  precedent,"  Means  said  of  the  tobacco 
case.  "(American  Indians  are)  sick  and  tired  of  the  disease  your  people 
brought  over.  Specifically  alcohol." 

An  unnamed  New  York  law  firm  has  done  more  than  $600,000  in  research  on 
the  effects  of  alcohol  sales  to  American  Indians,  Means  said. 

The  protesters  also  said  Whiteclay  is  located  on  the  reservation 
according  to  treaty  terms. 

"That  land  in  Whiteclay  still  belongs  to  the  Lakota,"  said  Oliver  Red 
Cloud,  chief  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 
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Colo,  gas  at  core  of  pipeline  dispute 
Energy  firms  vs.  tribal  interests. 

The  Navajo  Nation  wants  to  sharply  raise  the  cost  El  Paso  Corp. 
must  pay  for  rights  of  way  on  its  land. 

By  Steve  Raabe 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

March  6,  2005 

The  flow  of  energy  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  West  Coast  is 
endangered  by  a series  of  disputes  between  energy  companies  and  American 
Indian  tribes. 

In  one  of  the  most  notable  examples,  natural  gas  from  southwestern 
Colorado  is  at  the  core  of  a high-stakes  pipeline  controversy  between  the 
Navajo  Nation  and  energy  transporter  El  Paso  Corp. 

Several  of  the  cases  have  resulted  in  energy  companies  paying  huge 
increases  for  pipeline  and  power-line  easements  over  tribal  lands.  Other 
negotiations  are  deadlocked  with  wide  gaps  in  perceived  valuations. 

The  issue  is  viewed  with  sufficient  concern  in  Washington  that  public 
meetings  will  be  held  today  and  Wednesday  at  the  Adam's  Mark  Hotel  in 
downtown  Denver  to  discuss  the  problem  and  seek  solutions. 


Energy  companies  say  the  prices  being  sought  by  tribes  for  rights  of  way 
are  far  higher  than  for  similar  nontribal  lands. 

The  tribes  maintain  that  they  deserve  an  increasing  share  of  the  record 
profits  being  earned  on  oil  and  gas  production. 

Caught  in  the  middle  are  energy  consumers  who  will  pick  up  the  tab  for 
sharp  increases  in  energy-transportation  costs. 

"This  process  is  crucial  to  our  national  energy  security/'  said  Nancy 
Ives,  executive  director  of  the  FAIR  Coalition,  an  advocacy  group  for 
energy  companies.  "We're  looking  for  a fair  solution  that  recognizes 
tribal  interests  as  well  as  the  nation's  interests." 

Tribal  governments  have  held  the  upper  hand  in  many  of  the  disputes 
because  there  are  no  laws  that  limit  the  amount  they  can  charge  for  rights 
of  way  on  their  lands. 

"'Reasonable'  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,"  said  David  Lester, 
executive  director  of  the  Denver-based  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
which  represents  tribal  interests  in  energy  issues. 

"Our  position  is  that  Indian  lands  are  vital  to  the  prosperity  of 
America,"  he  said.  "The  value  of  the  (energy)  product  keeps  rising,  and 
the  tribes  should  enjoy  some  of  that  increasing  value. 

El  Paso  has  900  miles  of  natural-gas  pipeline  running  through  the  Navajo 
reservation  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  company  previously  paid  $2.2  million  a year  for  the  Navajo  easement 
until  the  lease  expired  last  year.  The  Navajos  now  are  asking  $22  million 
a year,  while  El  Paso  has  offered  about  $10  million  a year  in  cash  and 
noncash  investments. 

The  two  sides  have  agreed  to  use  the  former  lease  terms  as  negotiations 
continue . 

Staff  writer  Steve  Raabe  can  be  reached  at  303-820-1948 
or  sraabe@denverpost . com . 
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Cherokee  Nation  accepts  Freedmen  citizenship  ruling 
March  9,  2006 

The  Cherokee  Nation  will  abide  by  a court  ruling  that  reaffirmed  the 
citizenship  rights  of  the  Freedmen,  the  tribe's  top  legal  official  said  on 
Wednesday. 

In  court,  the  tribe  argued  that  the  Freedmen,  the  descendants  of 
African-American  slaves  who  were  made  members  of  the  tribe  after  the  Civil 
War,  weren't  entitled  to  citizenship  unless  they  could  demonstrate  Indian 
blood . 

But  the  Dudicial  Appeals  Tribunal,  the  Cherokee  Nation's  highest  court, 
rejected  that  view.  In  a 2-1  decision  issued  Tuesday,  the  court  said  the 
tribe's  constitution  that  was  adopted  in  1975  didn't  include  an  Indian 
blood  requirement. 

"There  is  no  ambiguity  to  resolve,"  Dustice  Stacy  L.  Leeds  wrote.  "The 
words  'by  blood'  or  'Cherokee  by  blood'  do  not  appear." 

Therefore,  any  Freedmen  descendant  who  can  show  that  an  ancestor 
appeared  on  the  late-1800s  Dawes  Commission  roll  is  entitled  to 
citizenship,  the  court  said.  Diane  Hammons,  the  tribe's  general  counsel, 
said  the  tribe  will  begin  accepting  such  enrollments. 

"We  are  a strong  tripartite  government  that  respects  the  rule  of  law," 
Hammons  said.  "Our  court  has  announced  its  decision,  and  we  accept  that  as 
the  law  of  the  land." 

The  decision  is  the  first  major  victory  for  the  Freedmen,  whose  numbers 


are  made  up  of  African-American  citizens  of  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw, 
Choctaw,  Creek  and  Creek  nations.  The  Freedmen  have  suffered  a series  of 
setbacks  in  recent  years,  with  the  federal  government  and  the  federal 
courts  refusing  to  get  involved  out  of  deference  to  tribal  sovereignty. 

"It  is  a great  day  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  take  the  lead  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  Freedmen  descendants,"  said  Marilyn  Vann,  a Cherokee  who 
traces  her  ancestry  to  the  Dawes  Rolls  and  serves  as  the  president  of  the 
Descendants  Of  Freedmen  Of  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

It  is  unclear  how  many  Cherokee  Freedmen  are  eligible  for  enrollment  in 
the  tribe.  In  the  late  1800s,  approximately  3,500  Cherokee  Freedmen  were 
placed  on  the  Dawes  Roll.  Vann's  organization  estimates  that  45,000 
descendants  are  alive  today.  The  Cherokee  Nation  currently  has  more  than 
200,000  members. 

Vann  is  a plaintiff  in  a separate  case  in  federal  court  that  challenges 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  allowing  Cherokee  Freedmen  to  be  excluded 
from  a 2003  constitutional  election.  Freedmen  who  could  not  demonstrate 
Indian  blood  weren't  allowed  to  vote,  according  to  the  lawsuit. 

The  constitution  didn't  make  any  changes  to  the  status  of  the  Freedmen  - 
- it  was  the  tribal  council  that  restricted  their  rights  through 
legislation,  the  court  noted  in  its  decision  this  week.  "The  council  is 
empowered  to  enact  enrollment  procedures,  but  those  laws  must  be 
consistent  with  the  1975  constitution,"  the  3AT  wrote.  "The  current 
legislation  is  contrary  to  the  plain  language  of  the  1975  constitution. 

The  2003  constitution  remains  in  legal  limbo,  however,  because  it 
includes  a provision  that  strips  the  BIA  of  its  review  and  approval 
authority.  The  agency  has  withheld  approval  of  the  document  for  more  than 
two  years  out  of  concern  that  Freedmen  may  have  been  disenfranchised. 

The  BIA's  stance  has  drawn  considerable  opposition  from  Cherokee  Nation 
Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith,  who  had  registered  strong  objections  and 
planned  to  bring  a delegation  of  tribal  dignitaries,  including  former 
chief  Wilma  Mankiller,  to  Washington  to  lobby  the  Bush  administration  back 
in  the  summer  of  2003. 

The  meeting  never  happened  but  Smith  as  recently  as  last  month  sought 
approval  to  file  a lawsuit  against  the  BIA  for  the  delay.  The  request  was 
rejected  by  the  tribal  council. 

Separately,  the  tribe  is  seeking  to  intervene  in  Vann's  lawsuit,  citing 
the  need  to  protect  its  sovereignty.  Vann's  attorneys  in  Washington  and  in 
Oklahoma  filed  a brief  last  month  opposing  the  request. 

Despite  the  Cherokee  Nation's  official  response  to  the  3AT  decision,  an 
attorney  who  represented  the  tribe  said  he  disagreed  with  it.  In  a story 
published  in  the  Oklahoman  today,  Todd  Flembree  said  it  was  "undoubtedly 
one  of  the  biggest  decisions  ever  handed  down"  by  the  court  because  it 
will  affect  the  tribe's  budget  and  the  services  it  provides. 

"We  only  have  a finite  amount  of  money,  and  you  can  only  divide  the  pie 
so  many  time,"  Flembree  was  quoted  in  the  story  as  saying. 
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Elders  celebrate  new  nursing  home 
"We  need  to  take  care  of  them" 

CHINLE  AZ 
Rick  Abasta 
March  6,  2006 

Community  members,  elders  and  tribal  officials  braved  windy  and  cold 
conditions  to  celebrate  the  new  facility  for  the  Navajoland  Nursing  Home. 


The  new  assisted  living  center  will  house  16  elders  and  bring  the 
residential  capacity  of  the  nursing  home  to  a total  of  83  clients. 

William  Clay,  vice  president  for  the  NNH  Board  of  Directors,  said  the 
new  home  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Navajo  elders  comfort 
and  a space  for  visitations  from  family  and  friends. 

Speaking  in  Navajo,  Clay  said,  "For  a long  time  now,  our  Navajo  elders, 
men  and  women,  have  struggled  with  the  realities  of  old  age.  We  need  to 
take  care  of  them. 

"With  this  new  home,  we  will  be  able  to  provide  care  for  16  elders.  Too 
many  of  our  elders  today  are  living  at  home  alone.  We  are  here  to  provide 
services  for  them,"  he  added. 

One  person  who  works  closely  with  the  Navajo  elders  of  NNH  has  formed  a 
bond  with  many  of  the  residents.  Crystal  Chee  is  a medical  records 
technician  for  the  nursing  home  and  has  been  working  at  the  center  for  the 
past  two  years. 

"I  like  working  with  the  elders,  it's  a learning  experience  for  me," 

Chee  said.  "I  like  to  be  around  my  elders  because  it's  keeping  the  Navajo 
traditions,  culture  and  language  alive. 

While  many  of  the  elders  prefer  to  keep  to  themselves,  she  said  once 
they  begin  socializing  and  opening  up,  there  isn't  a subject  matter  that 
most  of  these  elders  wouldn't  discuss.  Therein  lies  the  opportunity  to 
learn,  she  said. 

Ella  Dalton,  an  administrator  for  NNH,  said  the  home  was  funded  through 
the  Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and  Self  Determination  Act  block 
grant  funds  in  2002. 

"Because  of  the  NAHASDA  funding,  we  will  now  be  able  to  house  16  clients 
in  this  home.  We're  all  very  appreciative  of  this  funding  for  the  planning 
and  construction  of  this  home,"  Dalton  said. 

The  assisted  living  center  was  designed  by  a Navajo  architect,  Loren 
Miller,  principal  architect  for  the  LAM  Corporation.  Designing  the  home 
was  a cinch  for  Miller,  who  said  the  primary  concerns  for  the  project  was 
staying  within  budget. 

"The  design  was  primarily  based  on  providing  housing  for  16  residents, 
whether  they  are  male  or  female,"  Miller  said.  "(NNH)  wanted  the  central 
facility  to  be  a hogan  shape  for  the  dining  and  living  room  area. 

"The  bedrooms  were  put  off  into  the  two  wings  and  we  had  residential- 
style  kitchen  facility,"  he  added. 

Miller  said  the  design  for  the  facility  began  in  the  fall  of  2002  and 
construction  was  initiated  in  the  summer  of  2003.  Originally,  NNH  wanted 
the  whole  facility  to  be  in  a hogan  shape,  but  he  said  it  was  cost 
prohibitive . 

Besides  the  Chinle  Assisted  Living  Center,  Miller  has  worked  on  NAHASDA- 
funded  projects  previously,  constructing  single  family  hogan-style  units 
in  2000  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"That  project  was  for  elders  too,"  Miller  said.  "The  community,  elders, 
adults  and  children  need  to  respect  these  new  developments.  This  funding 
is  not  free. 

"Each  year,  we  have  to  deal  with  less  and  less  funding.  You  read  about 
it  in  the  papers  every  week  about  funding  cuts.  We  have  to  appreciate  what 
we're  given,"  he  added. 

Louis  Shepherd,  grants  manager  for  Navajo  Housing  Authority  Grants 
Management,  said  the  initial  funding  from  the  assisted  living  center  came 
in  2001,  when  the  NNH  received  $172,453  from  NAHASDA  for  planning  purposes. 

Once  everything  was  planned  out  for  the  center.  Shepherd  said  NNH 
received  an  additional  $1,495,583  for  construction  of  the  center. 

"This  is  a significant  achievement  and  we  commend  the  Navajoland  Nursing 
Home  for  bringing  this  project  to  completion,"  Shepherd  said.  "There's  a 
tremendous  need  for  these  services  and  facilities  to  address  the  aging 
Navajo  population. 

"This  is  one  of  our  success  stories  for  providing  group  housing  for 
elderly  Navajos  on  the  reservation, " he  added. 

The  new  assisted  living  center  has  opened  doors  for  the  construction  of 
more  group  homes  for  the  future.  Shepherd  said. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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IAIA  Welcomes  New  President 

Cassandra  Manuelito-Kervliet  Was  First  Woman  President  Of  Dine 
March  8,  2006 

SANTA  FE,  N.M.  - The  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe  has  a 
new  president. 

The  IAIA  trustees  selected  51-year-old  Cassandra  Manuelito-Kervliet  for 
the  job  on  Wednesday. 

She  succeeds  Della  Warrior,  who  retired  at  the  end  of  last  year  after 
about  seven  years  on  the  job. 

Manuelito-Kervliet,  who  is  Navajo,  had  been  president  of  Dine  College  in 
Tsaile,  Arizona,  since  Duly  2000.  She  was  the  college's  first  woman 
president . 
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School  program  assists  American  Indian  students 
By  ERICA  KOLASKI 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
March  10,  2006 

CHEBOYGAN  - Local  American  Indian  students  can  now  take  advantage  of 
financial  and  educational  support  at  school  through  the  Title  VII  Native 
American  Education  fund. 

Rose  Neuman,  chairwoman  of  the  parent  committee  under  Title  VII,  said 
that  the  group  is  hoping  that  more  American  Indian  students  and  their 
parents  will  participate  in  the  program. 

The  program  is  currently  in  its  first  year  in  Cheboygan,  and  has 
received  more  than  $34,000. 

"With  this  money,  we  have  been  able  to  hire  three  part-time  aides,"  she 
said.  The  aides  serve  approximately  98  students  in  three  area  schools  and 
provide  in  school  tutoring  and  academic  support. 

The  program  itself  promotes  American  Indian  culture  and  history 
resources,  helps  arrange  for  American  Indian  speakers  and  cultural 
activities  and  helps  to  promote  interaction  among  American  Indian  students, 
Neuman  said. 

She  added  that  in  order  for  students  to  qualify  for  the  program,  their 
parents  have  to  fill  out  a 506  form  which  can  be  obtained  from  any  school 
office. 

"The  more  students  who  are  identified  as  Native  Americans  through  the 
506  form,  the  Title  VII  program  will  grow  and  be  more  able  to  serve  the 
Native  American  students  in  our  community,"  Neuman  said. 

She  said  that  the  general  purpose  of  the  parent  committee  is  to  serve 
and  represent  the  local  American  Indian  community  by  offering  children  the 
most  effective  American  Indian  education  program  while  instilling  a sense 


of  pride  into  American  Indian  children. 

The  parent  committee  also  works  with  the  school  administrators, 
recommending  programs  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Education  Act.  The 
Title  VII  program  is  a federal  program  "to  support  the  local  school 
district  in  its  effort  to  provide  Native  American  students  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  to  high  standards  and  meet  the  special  educational  and 
culturally  related  academic  needs  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
students . " 

For  additional  information,  contact  Rose  Neuman  at  627-6331  or  Cheboygan 
Area  Schools  Superintendent  Paul  Ellinger  at  627-4436. 
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Elders  share  ice  knowledge  with  Barrow  response  team 
Randall  Howell 
The  Arctic  Sounder 
March  4,  2006 

BARROW,  Alaska  - The  ice  never  stops  moving. 

The  Inupiat  have  always  known  that. 

That's  because  knowledge  about  the  behavior  of  ice  has  been  shared  by 
the  elders  from  generation  to  generation. 

And  this  generation,  too,  is  learning  about  ice  from  its  elders  - elders 
like  Charles  Hopson  and  Lloyd  Leavitt,  both  of  Barrow. 

Both  were  an  integral  part  of  the  North  Slope  Borough's  emergency 
response  to  the  ice  surges  that  came  ashore  in  Barrow  in  January. 

"Very  early  on,  one  of  the  elders  said  it's  over  ...  that  the  ivus  had 
done  all  the  damage  they  would  do,"  said  Rob  Elkins,  the  borough's 
disaster  coordinator  and  five-year  resident  of  Alaska's  northernmost  city. 

Elkins  said  that  information  and  much  more  came  from  Hopson  and  Leavitt 
during  the  first  of  two  emergency-response  meetings  convened  that  day  to 
deal  with  the  ice  surges. 

By  9 a.m.  that  morning,  Dan.  24,  the  ice  surge  stopped  its  onshore 
advance  just  shy  of  a pumping  station  and  a playground  in  Barrow,  Elkins 
said . 

Members  of  the  borough's  joint-agency  response  team  "gained  valuable 
information"  from  Hopson,  a whaling  captain,  and  Leavitt,  a whaling  co- 
captain, said  Elkins. 

"Everybody  listened  to  the  elders,"  said  Elkins,  who  directed  the  clean- 
up crews  moving  ice  chunks  as  big  as  automobiles  to  unblock  a section  of 
Stevenson  Street  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  shoreline. 

He  said  U.S.  Weather  Service  satellite  photos  were  not  clear  because  of 
cloud  cover. 

"There  was  no  way  we  could  be  positive  the  old  ice  had  grounded,"  said 
Elkins. 

So  the  joint-agency  response  team  was  "preparing  for  every  possibility 
and  contingency  plans,  including  moving  people  who  lived  close"  to  the  ice 
surges . 

"They  (the  elders)  said  the  big  (multiyear)  ice  had  pushed  the  young  ice 
to  the  east  and  onshore  until  it  hit  the  bottom,  the  shelf,  where  it 
grounded,"  said  Elkins.  "It  was  amazing  what  they  knew.  They  knew  the 
danger  had  passed. 

"I  was  very  impressed,"  Elkins  said.  "The  problem  was  identified  early. 
We  put  the  information  together  and  made  decisions  based  on  what  the 
elders  said." 

The  emergency  coordinator  said  it  was  "good  training  time  for  everyone 


and  for  the  youngsters  to  learn  about  how  the  ice  moves." 

Elkins  said  team  members  also  learned  that  the  new  ice,  which  can  be  as 
much  as  12  feet  thick,  actually  "acted  as  a cushion"  between  the  multiyear 
ice  and  Barrow. 

"They  explained  that  the  old  ice  crushed  the  new  ice,  broke  it  up," 

Elkins  said.  "Then,  it  pushed  onshore  and  blocked  the  road." 

Elkins  said  both  Hopson,  who  serves  in  the  borough  Assembly,  and  Leavitt, 
who  is  a special  assistant  to  the  Barrow  city  mayor,  shared  information 
about  winds,  ocean  currents,  types  of  ice  and  its  behavior  as  well  as  ice 
movements  and  migration  patterns. 

"It  was  a marriage  of  art  and  science,"  said  Elkins.  "What  they  told  us 
appeared  to  be  dead-on  and  we  haven't  had  any  reason  to  question  it." 

Elkins  said  that  the  borough  has  been  working  hard  "to  ramp  up"  its 
ability  to  respond  to  emergency  situations. 

"It  ended  up  being  a minimal  event,  but  the  guidance  from  those  two  guys 
was  just  beautiful  to  see,"  said  Elkins. 

"Both  come  from  families  of  whalers  for  generations,"  he  said.  "And  it 
was  the  traditional  knowledge  they  shared  that  was  really  neat." 
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Seward  Peninsula  elder  shares  caribou  culture 
RANDALL  HOWELL 
The  Arctic  Sounder 
March  4,  2006 

NOME,  Alaska  - Elder  Jacob  Ahwinona's  grandparents  predicted  that  the 
caribou  would  come  back  to  the  Seward  Peninsula,  probably  within  their 
grandson's  lifetime. 

And  Ahwinona  is  grateful  that  he  has  been  able  to  see  their  prediction 
come  true. 

"I  got  to  see  the  day,"  said  Ahwinona.  "They  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about . " 

Ahwinona,  who  remembers  caribou  hunting  in  western  Alaska  as  a younger 
man,  was  "guest  elder"  at  the  recent  two-day  meeting  of  the  Western  Arctic 
Caribou  Herd  Working  Group  in  Anchorage. 

Originally  from  White  Mountain,  east  of  Nome,  Ahwinona  reminded  his 
listeners  that  he  first  hunted  caribou  by  sled-dog  team  and  with  the 
guidance  of  an  elder. 

"There  were  no  snowmachines, " he  said.  "I  had  a good  dog  team  - a basket 
sled  and  11  dogs. 

He  recalled  camping  in  the  snow,  stalking  caribou  by  snowshoe  and 
learning  to  "shoot  downhill."  He  said  the  elder,  a guide  for  the  group, 
told  them  where  to  hunt,  which  caribou  to  shoot  and  when  to  shoot  it. 

Ahwinona  and  his  hunting  group  came  upon  13  caribou  near  the  mouth  of  a 
Seward  Peninsula  river  and  bagged  11  of  them  under  the  "strict"  guidance 
of  the  elder. 

"Two  got  away,"  said  Ahwinona,  who  indicated  it  was  his  first  and  last 
caribou  hunt.  "After  that  hunt,  I went  to  work." 

Despite  that,  he  remembers  stories  his  parents  and  grandparents  told  of 
the  early  days,  following  the  caribou  herds.  And  how  they  summered  on  the 
Seward  Peninsula. 

"My  grandparents  said  they  would  see  gold  in  the  creeks  along  the  way," 
he  said.  "They  walked  with  packs  on  their  dogs.  My  grandparents  had  13 
dogs. " 


Ahwinona  said  his  parents  - and  grandparents  - would  follow  the  herds 
for  many  years  from  the  Seward  Peninsula  to  Point  Hope  and  then  come  back. 
He  recalled  his  parents  describing  the  Point  Hope  area  as  a calving  ground 
for  the  caribou. 

"But  over  the  years,  the  caribou  disappeared,"  he  said.  "After  that, 
my  grandparents  said  they  (the  caribou)  would  come  back  down  to  the 
peninsula . " 

Ahwinona  said  his  grandparents  and  parents  "utilized  everything"  from 
the  caribou. 

"We  were  brought  up  to  respect  the  land  and  subsistence  living, " he  said 
"You  don't  kill  unless  you  are  going  to  eat." 

He  said  it  was  a time  when  "we  listened"  to  the  elders  and  you  "didn't 
waste"  caribou. 

"When  you  see  some  caribou  left,  it  hurts  you,"  said  Ahwinona,  who  had 
heard  presentations  at  the  meeting  of  sport  hunters  trophy  hunting  and 
leaving  or  dumping  caribou  meat. 

He  also  recalled  stories  his  grandparents  told  of  hunting  caribou  in  the 
days  before  guns.  Ahwinona  said  the  stories  detailed  times  when  his 
mother's  father  - a fast  runner  - would  drive  the  caribou  into  a lagoon. 

"Hunters  in  kayaks  on  the  beach  would  be  waiting  with  spears  and  knives, 
he  said.  "When  the  caribou  started  swimming,  they  would  kill  them." 

When  guns  arrived  on  the  peninsula,  the  caribou  hunting  got  easier, 
according  to  Ahwinona. 

"They  no  longer  had  to  drive  them  into  the  lagoon,"  he  said,  noting  that 
before  guns  arrived  the  "hunt"  often  involved  the  entire  village. 
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Barrow  seamstresses  sew  'thread  of  life'  for  whaling  crews 
RANDALL  HOWELL 
The  Arctic  Sounder 
March  4,  2006 

BARROW,  Alaska  - Elder  Priscilla  Sage's  skilled  hands  do  sacred  work. 

Hers  are  among  the  many  skilled  seamstress  hands  that  sew  the  "thread  of 
life"  into  the  waterproof  seams  of  skin  boats  used  by  North  Slope  whaling 
crews . 

Those  many  hands  - often  sore  from  the  twisting  and  braiding  of  the 
sinew  - keep  the  whaling  crews  safe  from  the  cold  and  treacherous  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

"My  sister's  fingers  are  awesome,"  said  Barrow's  Roy  Nageak,  captain  of 
the  Akootchook  Whaling  Crew. 

"Those  hands  sew  the  thread  of  life  to  keep  us  away  from  the  water,"  he 
said.  "My  sister's  fingers  are  worn  out,  but  they  keep  us  safe  while  we 
hunt  the  whale." 

That  hunt  for  the  whale  begins  about  mid-April.  But  as  February  fades 
into  March,  the  skin  boats  are  readied  one  by  one  with  new  sealskin  covers 
that  replace  older  worn  or  torn  ones. 

Akootchook  Whaling  Crew's  boat,  and  those  of  anywhere  from  10  to  15 
other  crews,  now  are  getting  the  careful  attention  of  the  sealskin 
seamstresses,  who  have  been  working  at  the  Inupiat  Culture  Center  since 
Feb.  13. 

That's  when  the  season's  sewing  began  with  the  sealskins  for  the  PK13 
Whaling  Crew's  boat.  The  PK13  crew  is  co-captained  by  lames  Ahgeak  and 
Nate  Elavgak. 


The  cover  was  finished  that  day,  and  the  boat  has  been  outside  drying 
while  the  seamstresses  turn  to  the  boat-cover  needs  of  other  crews, 
according  to  Ahgeak's  wife,  Mae,  who  also  is  a working  member  of  the  PK13 
Whaling  Crew. 

To  Mae  Ahgeak,  who  is  busy  now  gathering  food,  protective  clothing  and 
other  items  needed  for  the  spring  hunt,  the  work  done  by  Sage  and  her 
seamstresses  is  arduous  and  a vital  part  of  the  annual  preparation  for 
spring  whaling  season. 

"They  inspect  their  work,  and  if  they  see  even  one  stitch  that's  not 
right,  they  will  tear  out  all  the  stitches  and  redo  them  so  they  are  right, 
" said  Ahgeak. 

In  addition  to  Sage,  the  seamstress  crew  includes  Emma  Neakok,  losie 
Kaleak,  Mary  Ahkiviana,  Isabel  Kanayurak,  Flora  Brower,  Doreen  Ahgeak  and 
Margaret  Leavitt. 

The  women  work  nonstop  from  eight  to  20  hours  to  sew  one  skin  boat  cover, 
according  to  Sage's  daughter-in-law,  Mary. 

Depending  on  their  size,  five  to  nine  bearded  sealskins  are  use  to  make 
a boat  cover. 

Making  the  crucial  waterproof  stitches  with  seal  oil,  the  skilled 
seamstresses  partner  and  begin  sewing  from  the  middle  to  the  outer  edge. 

As  partners,  the  women  check  the  quality  of  each  other's  seams. 

The  sinew  used  in  stitching  the  sealskins  together  is  from  the  tendons 
of  caribou,  according  to  Nageak.  He  explained  that  the  tendons  run  from 
the  animal's  Achilles  heel  up  the  rear  leg  to  the  thigh,  where  they  fan 
out . 

Cut  from  the  meat  and  bone  of  the  caribou's  rear  quarters,  the  tendons 
are  dried  and  braided  together  to  become  the  sinew  used  in  the  waterproof 
stitches  so  vital  to  keeping  the  skin  boats  afloat,  he  said. 

Sage,  a leader  of  the  annual  sewing  crew,  also  teaches  workshops  in 
Barrow.  In  those  workshops,  she  shares  the  Inupiat  technique  of  extracting 
the  tendons  during  the  butchering  of  the  caribou. 

She  shares  and  shows  in  detail  her  traditional  knowledge  about  drying 
the  meat,  pulling  the  tendon  strands  from  the  muscle  and  braiding  the 
sinew. 

The  sinew  - the  thread  of  life  - and  the  bearded  sealskins  are  the 
components  of  the  traditional  whaling  boat  cover  used  for  the  spring 
season  only. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Spirits  soar  on  eagles'  wings 

On  my  way  to  White  Shield,  N.D.,  last  weekend  on  the  flat,  open  area  near 
U.S.  Highway  2,  not  far  from  the  bridge  crossing  the  Mouse  River  I spotted 
a large,  dark  bird  soaring  low  against  the  gray  misty  sky.  I slowed  and 
pointed  it  out  to  my  sister,  and  she  watched.  I glanced  back  and  forth 
from  road  to  sky,  fascinated  as  the  big  bird  circled  then  dropped  and  rose 
again . 

As  it  turned  and  flew  away  from  the  road,  the  bird  dipped  its  white  tail, 
and  I knew  it  was  mature  bald  eagle. 

When  I reached  Garrison,  N.D.,  I stopped  at  the  hospital  to  see  my  elder 
aunt,  who  is  reaching  the  ending  time  in  life.  I told  her  about  the  eagle. 
She  beamed  and  smiled  and  said  that  was  a good  sign  for  us. 

As  I sat  and  talked  with  her,  my  mind  kept  going  back  to  that  dark  bird 
we  saw  flying  high  earlier  that  day.  I remember  what  my  aunt  had  told  us 
about  the  eagle,  how  we  captured  their  feathers  and  what  they  meant  to  us 


spiritually.  My  aunt  is  a keeper  of  the  "Sacred  Bundle/'  and  the  eagle  has 
special  meaning  to  her. 

Both  the  golden  and  bald  eagles  have  a significant  place  in  our  culture. 
They  are  important  because  their  spirit  is  believed  to  take  our  prayers  to 
the  Creator  (Neesaanu  nachitaklls) . The  people  valued  the  feathers  of  these 
great  birds  because  they  were  a part  of  the  spirit  of  the  bird.  It  is  like 
the  mythical  firebird,  I was  told;  and  when  you  capture  features  from  the 
bird,  these  feathers  are  like  an  everglowing  ember  of  the  eagle's  spirit 
that  you  can  use  for  healing,  honoring  and  ceremonies. 

Here's  what  we  were  told  about  how  the  Sahnish  captured  the  eagle  for 
its  feathers. 

The  people  built  eagle  traps;  these  traps  are  to  collect  only  the 
feathers  without  harming  the  bird.  The  eagle  trap  is  built  on  a lonely 
hill  frequented  by  eagles.  Men  dig  a deep  hole,  cover  it  with  sturdy  poles 
made  from  ash  or  mature  red  willow,  then  cover  the  pit  with  sod.  On  the 
sod,  they  lay  a carcass  of  some  small  animal  such  as  a jackrabbit,  one  of 
eagles'  favorite  foods. 

When  the  eagle  dropped  down  to  pick  up  the  carcass,  the  man  reaches  up 
and  grabs  the  eagle's  legs  and  talons.  While  holding  him  down,  he  plucks 
some  of  the  tail  or  wing  feathers.  The  eagle,  in  the  grip  of  the  hunter, 
would  leave  some  feathers  while  flailing  about,  too. 

The  eagle  was  not  harmed,  and  as  a reward  for  letting  the  hunter  take 
some  feathers,  he  or  she  would  have  the  jackrabbit.  Many  times,  the  eagle 
also  will  leave  a mark  on  the  man  with  his  sharp  talons  or  beak.  Those 
scars  are  marks  of  courage,  and  the  men  wear  them  with  pride. 

The  traditional  stories  of  the  people  indicate  that  most  Natives  have  a 
great  respect  the  eagle.  So,  it  was  troubling  to  read  about  a recent 
slaughter  of  these  birds. 

Recently  in  North  Vancouver,  B.C.,  an  investigator  with  the  British 
Columbia  Conservation  Officer  Service  found  the  remains  of  about  50  eagles 
in  and  around  the  Tsleil-Waututh  Nation  in  Canada.  There  are  other 
incidents  in  which  Fish  and  Game  and  other  officers  have  found  the  remains 
of  eagles  that  have  been  stripped  of  their  feathers,  head,  talons  and 
anything  else  that  can  be  sold. 

Some  of  these  magnificent  birds  have  a wing  span  of  about  7 feet  and  can 
weight  up  to  8 to  14  pounds.  Game  and  Fish  information  indicates. 

There  is  a black  market  for  eagle  parts.  Some  investigators  refer  to 
eagles  as  "Flying  $1,000  bills,"  investigators  told  The  Seattle  Times. 
Killing  an  eagle  also  carries  a $10,000  fine.  Eagles  are  an  endangered 
species,  but  soon  may  be  reclassified  because  the  eagle  has  made  such  a 
strong  comeback  from  near  extinction. 

I am  grateful  that  those  who  care  for  wildlife  and  the  eagle  in  this 
area  are  good  at  their  jobs.  I also  am  grateful  to  all  the  bird  watchers 
who  would  sound  the  alarm  if  eagles  were  killed. 

I feel  fortunate  that  I live  here  because  the  Red  River  is  a good 
feeding  ground  for  these  birds,  and  their  numbers  are  growing.  It's  not 
unusual  to  see  one  flying  overhead  while  walking  down  the  street  near  the 
Herald  or  to  see  them  nesting  in  this  area. 

Nahwah,  arihtA,  neetAHkas. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Aboriginal  apprenticeship  skyrocketing  in  Alberta 
Angela  Anderson 
March  8,  2006 

Cochrane  Times  - The  severe  shortage  of  skilled  trades  workers  is  being 
eased  as  the  number  of  Alberta  aboriginal  young  adults  apprenticing  has 
increased  by  over  400  per  cent  in  the  past  four  years. 

There  are  1,126  aboriginal  apprentices  in  the  province  right  now, 
compared  to  just  238  in  March  of  2002. 

This  is  great  news  for  leaders  in  the  industry. 

"It's  really  a win-win  situation  for  everyone,"  says  Jackie  Massing, 
from  Alberta  Advanced  Education. 

"The  more  aboriginals  who  can  get  involved  in  the  trades,  the  more 
beneficial  it  is  to  them  and  the  businesses." 

Massing  says  the  sharp  increase  is  being  partly  attributed  to  current 
programs  promoting  skilled  trades  in  the  province. 

One  of  these  programs,  which  is  still  in  the  pilot  stage,  but  was 
introduced  in  2001  in  Edmonton,  High  Level  and  Fort  McMurray,  and  then 
expanded  to  Calgary  and  Lethbridge  in  2004,  is  the  Alberta  Aboriginal 
Apprenticeship  Project  (AAAP). 

It's  a partnership  between  Aboriginal  organizations,  industry,  the 
federal  government  and  provincial  government. 

AAAP  is  designed  to  increase  participation  of  Aboriginal  people  in 
apprenticeship  programs,  which  leads  to  successful  completion  as  a 
certified  journeyperson . 

The  AAAP  links  employers  with  potential  Aboriginal  apprentices  and 
provides  support  to  help  build  successful  working  and  learning 
relationships . 

"It  provides  them  with  support  they  need  before  and  through  training," 
Massing  says. 

The  other  reason  skilled  trades  are  attracting  not  only  aboriginals,  but 
also  the  general  public,  is  because  of  a campaign  that  the  government  is 
carrying  out  in  schools  across  the  province. 

"Last  year  we  started  introducing  promotional  material  to  all  the 
schools  about  trades,"  Massing  said. 

The  program,  called  the  Aboriginal  Communication  Strategy,  increases 
awareness  of  career  opportunities  in  trades. 

These  include  a colouring  and  activity  book  for  children  in  Kindergarten 
to  Grade  4,  playing  cards  for  grade  2 to  4,  a comic  book  for  grades  7 to  9, 
and  a guide  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

Interesting  to  know.  Massing  said,  is  that  students  who  are  still  in 
school  can  begin  apprenticing,  which  just  gets  them  one  step  ahead  of  the 
game. 

"They  can  start  earning  their  hours  while  still  in  school,"  she  said, 
and  that,  combined  with  the  competitive  pay  and  high  need,  is  attractive 
to  new  people  entering  the  workforce. 

Mith  the  high  numbers  of  aboriginals  in  the  province,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  making  this  contribution  to  the  local  economy  is  just  good  news 
for  everyone  involved. 

"Reaching  this  milestone  demonstrates  that  Aboriginal  people  are  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  work  with  industry  to  build  Alberta's  economy,"  said 
Aboriginal  Affairs  Minister  Pearl  Calahasen. 

"Mithin  a decade,  aboriginal  workers  will  represent  one  of  every  five 
new  entrants  into  the  labour  market,  so  apprenticeships  are  critical  to 
ensuring  that  skilled  Aboriginal  workers  are  ready  to  meet  industry's 
needs . " 

Copyright  c.  2006  Cochrane  Times. 
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Top  aboriginal  leader  says  Tories  must  live  up  to  Liberal  commitments 
STEVE  MERTL  Tue 
March  7,  2006 

NORTH  VANCOUVER  (CP)  - Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  has  made  a 
good  first  impression  on  Phil  Fontaine  but  the  national  chief  of  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  waiting  for  the  new  government's  first  throne 
speech  to  find  out  what  impression  aboriginal  issues  will  make  on  the  Tory 
agenda . 

Fontaine  said  Tuesday  aboriginal  leaders  expect  the  Conservatives  to 
live  up  to  commitments  made  by  their  Liberal  predecessors , including  the 
multibillion-dollar  Kelowna  Accord  and  a compensation  package  for  native 
residential  school  abuse  victims. 

These  commitments  - especially  the  Kelowna  Accord  intended  to  eradicate 
aboriginal  poverty  - were  made  with  Canada,  not  any  one  political  party, 
Fontaine  told  a meeting  of  the  B.C.  First  Nations  Summit. 

"That  wasn't  done  with  the  Liberal  party,"  he  said.  "It  was  an  agreement 
with  the  country.  This  government  has  to  honour  these  very  important 
commitments . " 

Polls  suggest  Canadian  public  opinion  increasingly  wants  aboriginal 
problems  tackled,  Fontaine  said,  but  the  Conservatives'  election  campaign 
didn't  highlight  them. 

"This  government  has  five  priorities,"  he  said.  "We  are  not  one  of  the 
five. " 

But  Fontaine  said  his  meetings  with  Prentice  - three  since  the  cabinet 
was  formed  a month  ago  - have  gone  a long  way  to  easing  anxiety  over  the 
future  of  the  Kelowna  Accord. 

During  the  election  campaign,  finance  critic  Monte  Solberg  - now  the 
immigration  minister  - said  while  the  Tories  accept  the  principles  of 
Kelowna,  they  wouldn't  honour  a deal  crafted  "on  the  back  of  a napkin"  on 
the  eve  of  an  election. 

The  Liberals  earmarked  $5.1  billion  for  the  first  half  of  a 10-year 
agreement  that  among  other  things  promises  to  close  the  education  gap 
between  aboriginal  and  non-native  students,  improve  housing  and  water 
quality  on  reserves  and  tackle  health  problems  such  as  high  infant 
mortality,  youth  suicide,  obesity  and  diabetes. 

"Mr.  Prentice  has  said  to  me  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  wants  to  put 
wheels  on  Kelowna,"  Fontaine  told  the  meeting. 

"It's  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Prentice  will  do  all  he  can  to  ensure 
that  the  speech  from  the  throne  and  the  budget  actually  reflects  Kelowna 
in  a significant  way,"  he  told  reporters  later. 

The  Conservatives'  throne  speech  is  scheduled  for  April  3. 

First  Nations  are  looking  for  a Tory  commitment  on  other  issues  as  well, 
Fontaine  said,  including  implementation  of  a $2-billion  package  to 
compensate  residential  school  abuse  victims. 

An  agreement-in-principle  was  signed  last  November.  Fontaine  said  he's 
been  in  daily  contact  with  federal  bureaucrats  and  final  agreement  is  just 
"days  away." 

"We  have  just  about  reached  the  mountain  top,"  he  said. 

Fontaine  said  he  hopes  the  new  government  also  will  uphold  a Liberal 
promise  last  May  to  get  rid  of  the  requirement  that  First  Nations 
extinguish  their  aboriginal  rights  when  new  treaties  are  signed. 

The  assembly  is  also  concerned  about  the  Conservatives'  promised 
accountability  legislation. 

Fontaine  said  his  organization  is  developing  its  own  accountability 
rules  for  First  Nations.  But  the  proposed  legislation  giving  the  Auditor 
General  the  power  to  look  into  any  organization  receiving  federal  tax 
dollars  would  impinge  on  their  sovereignty. 

"We  have  a government-to-government  relationship  with  Canada,"  he  said. 
"There's  an  exclusion  there  (in  the  legislation)  with  municipal 
governments,  for  example." 

Prentice,  who  is  scheduled  to  speak  to  the  summit  Thursday,  has  already 
committed  not  to  reintroduce  the  hated  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  said 


Fontaine.  The  Liberals  scrapped  it  after  an  aboriginal  backlash  against 
its  proposed  reforms  aimed  at  improving  democracy  in  the  band  council 
system. 

Besides  the  meetings  with  Prentice,  Fontaine  said  the  new  minister  has 
been  calling  him. 

"I  haven't  been  disappointed,"  he  said,  noting  Prentice  sits  on  the 
powerful  cabinet  planning  and  priorities  committee  and  chairs  the  key 
operations  committee. 

"We  see  him  as  an  important  ally.  We  think  he's  well  positioned  to  do 
good  things 

Copyright  c.  2006  Canadian  Press. 
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Youth  reach  out  to  youth  through  campaign 
By  Cheryl  Petten,  Birchbark  Writer,  Thunder  Bay 
March  - 2006 

The  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation  (NAN)  Decade  for  Youth  Council  has  launched  a 
suicide  prevention  campaign  urging  troubled  youth  to  ask  for  help  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  they  encounter  in  their  lives. 

Through  the  We  Care  Yellow  Balloon  campaign,  the  council  will  be  working 
with  NAN's  Decade  for  Youth  and  Development  department  to  get  the  message 
out.  The  Decade  for  Youth  Council  and  Decade  for  Youth  and  Development 
program  were  created  in  2002  as  a way  to  try  to  deal  with  the  suicide 
crisis  within  NAN  communities. 

Yellow  is  the  international  color  for  suicide  prevention,  so  the  color 
figures  prominently  in  the  campaign,  which  uses  yellow  balloons  and 
posters  with  an  Ask  4 Help  message  to  raise  awareness.  Organizers  hope  to 
eventually  add  other  items  like  yellow  T-shirts  or  bracelets  to  the  list 
of  tools  at  their  disposal. 

The  council  members  came  up  with  the  idea  for  the  campaign  as  a way  to 
do  something  following  a tragic  weekend  during  which  two  people  in  the 
same  community  committed  suicide,  said  Catherine  Cheechoo,  a member  of  the 
council . 

"We  knew  we  wanted  to  do  something  where  we  could  tell  the  youth  it's  OK 
to  ask  for  help,  that  there  are  people  out  there  that  care  about  them. 
Because  a lot  of  the  time  when  somebody  does  attempt  suicide  it's  because 
they  feel  like  they  have  nobody  to  talk  to  or  they  just  feel  overwhelmed 
by  that  problem  at  that  time.  So  this  is  just  a way  to  hopefully  tell  the 
youth  that  there's  other  things  that  you  can  do  besides  hurting  yourself," 
she  said. 

"We'd  dealt  with  this  crisis  for  so  long  and  a lot  of  the  members  on  the 
youth  council  have  experienced  suicide  in  their  lives,  either  through  loss 
of  a family  member  or  a friend  or  even  in  their  community.  We  just  feel 
like  it's  time  that  we  need  to  start  showing  initiative  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  suicide  crisis  in  our  area.  Helping  out  our  own  friends 
and  our  own  youth." 

Over  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  an  average  of  16  suicides  per 
year  within  NAN  territory.  In  2005,  24  people  within  the  territory  took 
their  own  lives. 

Organizers  of  the  campaign  are  hoping  communities  will  take  an  active 
role  in  helping  to  get  the  message  out  by  organizing  suicide  awareness 
events  at  a local  level. 

"We  really  want  to  counteract  this  culture  of  suicide,  they  call  it. 

This  idea  that  young  people  think  suicide  is  OK,  like  it  is  a choice.  But 
we  don't  want  it  to  ever  be  on  the  radar  as  a choice.  That's  what  we're 
really  trying  to  do  is  get  this  message  out  there  that  they  should  ask  for 


help/'  said  Melanie  Goodchild  Southwind,  co-ordinator  of  Decade  for  Youth 
and  Development. 

The  We  Care  Yellow  Balloon  campaign  was  launched  during  the  Seven  Sacred 
Teachings  Youth  Suicide  Awareness  Conference  held  in  Thunder  Bay  from  Ian. 
31  to  Feb.  3. 

For  more  information  on  the  We  Care  Yellow  Balloon  campaign,  visit  the 
Decade  for  Youth  Web  site  at  www.nandecade.ca  or  call  the  NAN  offices  at 
(807)  623-8228  and  ask  for  the  Decade  for  Youth  program. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Ontario  Birchbark,  AMMSA-Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Attention  News/Health  Editors: 

$3  Billion  Shortfall  in  Health  Care  Funding  is  Next  Big  Crisis  for 
First  Nations 

OTTAWA,  March  6 /CNW  Telbec/  - Most  Canadians  are  aware  that  First 
Nations  people  and  communities  are  already  dealing  with  critical  health 
problems  related  to  housing  and  clean  drinking  water.  An  analysis  by  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  identifies  another  potential  crisis  that  could 
make  this  critical  situation  even  worse  if  not  addressed  immediately. 

The  AFN  Health  Secretariat  estimates  a funding  shortfall  of 
approximately  $2.85  billion  over  the  next  five  years  in  the  national 
budget  of  the  First  Nations  and  Inuit  Health  Branch  (FNIHB)  of  Health 
Canada,  beginning  April  1. 

"The  $870  million  announced  during  the  First  Ministers  Meeting  in 
Kelowna  would  have  made  an  important  contribution  to  addressing  these 
shortfalls.  This  commitment  needs  to  be  immediately  secured,"  said 
National  Chief  Fontaine. 

"With  a growing  population  - approximately  130,000  children  under  the 
age  of  nine  years  - along  with  increasing  dental  and  pharmacy  needs.  First 
Nations  children,  adults,  and  elders  would  face  an  uphill  battle  for 
accessing  basic  health  care  needs." 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  $700  million  in  new  funding,  committed  in 
September  2004,  that  is  expected  to  make  inroads  in  addressing  critical 
health  needs  in  First  Nations  communities,  such  as  diabetes  and  suicide 
prevention,"  added  the  National  Chief. 

Funding  shortfalls  include  a total  of  about  $269  million  in  FNIHB 
funding  claw-backs  announced  in  the  February  2005  Budget.  To  avoid  more 
claw-backs.  Health  Canada  should  also  benefit  from  the  proposed  rate  of 
inflation  and  population  growth  exemption  that  has  been  granted  to  INAC. 

"The  new  Conservative  government  will  be  recalling  Parliament  one  month 
from  now,  with  a Federal  Budget  to  follow,"  noted  the  National  Chief. 
"Health  care  is  number  one  on  the  list  of  priorities  for  this  government. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  the  government  and  with  Minister 
Clement  to  ensure  that  this  priority  includes  the  people  who  need  health 
services  the  most.  The  AFN  presented  detailed  and  strategic  plans  at  the 
First  Ministers  Meeting  and  we  need  to  see  the  resources  required  to 
implement  those  plans  included  in  the  upcoming  budget.  As  well,  we  need  to 
act  now  to  ensure  this  potential  shortfall  is  eradicated  by  working 
together  cooperatively  and  constructively.  Access  to  health  care  is  a 
basic  right  for  all  people  and  a central  value  for  all  Canadians." 

For  more  information  on  the  FNIHB  funding  estimates,  please  see  the  link 
to  a Communique  sent  to  First  Nations  communities: 
http://www.afn . ca/cmslib/gener a 1/Communique -FNIHB . pdf 

For  further  information:  Bryan  Hendry,  AFN  Health  and  Social  Communications 
Officer,  (613)  241-6789,  ext.  229  or  cell  (613)  293-6106; 

Don  Kelly,  AFN  Communications  Director,  (613)  241-6789,  ext.  320  or 


cell  (613)  292-2787;  Ian  McLeod,  AFN  Bilingual  Communications  Officer, 

(613)  241-6789,  ext.  336  or  cell  (613)  859-4335 
Copyright  c.  CNW  Telbec  2006. 
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Manitoba  chiefs:  Native  women  lagging 
By  STEVE  LAMBERT 
March  8,  2006 

WINNIPEG  (CP)  - While  International  Women's  Day  is  celebrated  around  the 
world,  Manitoba  native  leaders  say  it  should  also  serve  as  a reminder  that 
aboriginal  women  across  Canada  are  struggling  to  live  free  from  violence. 

"Aboriginal  women  live  in  more  vulnerable  environments,"  Keely  Ten 
Fingers,  a policy  analyst  with  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs,  said 
Wednesday. 

"(They're)  more  often  to  be  homeless,  more  often  to  not  have 
opportunities  for  employment  ...  so  these  particular  conditions  do  make 
them  vulnerable  and  do  place  them  in  ...  environments  where  they 
experience  these  acts  of  violence." 

While  people  of  all  backgrounds  can  go  missing  after  living  on  the 
streets  of  Canada's  major  cities,  many  of  those  who  have  disappeared  are 
aboriginal . 

The  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada  campaigned  in  2004  for  $10 
million  in  federal  funds  to  research  what  it  estimates  are  at  least  500 
cases  of  murdered  or  missing  aboriginal  women  over  the  last  20  years. 

Ottawa  agreed  to  devote  $5  million  over  five  years  to  the  Sisters  in 
Spirit  program,  which  includes  research,  a national  registry  and  a hotline. 

Amnesty  International  Canada  has  called  on  governments  and  native  groups 
to  publicly  condemn  the  high  rates  of  violence  against  indigenous  women 
and  take  action. 

Statistics  Canada  reported  last  year  that  native  people  were  three  times 
more  likely  to  be  victims  of  domestic  violence. 

Overall,  21  per  cent  of  aboriginal  respondents  said  they  had  been 
attacked  by  a current  or  previous  spouse  in  the  five-year  period  up  to 
2004. 

Seven  per  cent  of  non-native  respondents  reported  similar  abuse. 

Some  of  the  problems  stem  from  the  lack  of  rights  held  by  women  who  live 
on  reserves.  Ten  Fingers  told  a news  conference. 

Because  provincial  property  rights  do  not  apply  on  reserves,  women  and 
children  can  find  themselves  homeless  after  the  breakup  of  a marriage  or 
common-law  relationship. 

"The  woman  does  not  have  the  right  to  occupy  that  home,"  Ten  Fingers 
said . 

"If  housing  accommodations  are  not  available  on-reserve,  she's  often 
forced  to  leave  the  reserve." 

The  assembly  has  called  on  the  federal  government  to  improve  aboriginal 
property  rights. 

It  has  also  called  for  government  funding  to  help  improve  education  and 
economic  opportunities  for  aboriginals. 

In  Ottawa,  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Flarper  called  International  Women's 
Day  a chance  to  reflect  on  the  contributions  women  have  made  to  the 
building  of  Canada. 

"It  is  also  a chance  to  reiterate  my  government's  determination  to 
provide  Canadian  women  with  the  security  and  sense  of  opportunity  to  which 
they  aspire,  and  to  reiterate  our  commitment  to  working  with  them  to 
ensure  the  economic  security,  timely  health  care  and  safe  streets  that  are 


so  vital  for  raising  strong  families/'  Harper  said  in  a prepared  statement. 
Copyright  c.  2006,  Canoe  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Grassy  Narrows  steps  up  fight  against  Abitibi,  Weyerhaeuser 
Grassy  Narrows  band  members  are  planning  to  take  their  fight  against 
clearcutting  to  American  boardrooms. 

By  Mike  Aiken 
Miner  and  News 
March  1,  2006 

Grassy  Narrows  band  members  are  planning  to  take  their  fight  against 
clearcutting  to  American  boardrooms. 

After  three  years  of  blocking  logging  roads  near  their  community, 
members  of  the  First  Nation  are  enlisting  the  support  of  California 
environmentalists,  who  will  lobby  bankers  and  investors  in  an  effort 
to  save  the  boreal  forest. 

"It's  a warning,"  said  band  member  Doe  Bill  Fobister  Tuesday. 

"If  they  don't  start  listening,  we're  going  to  do  what  we  say  we're 
going  to  do,"  he  added. 

In  a press  release  issued  by  the  Rainforest  Action  Network  of  San 
Francisco,  the  chief  executives  of  both  Weyerhaeuser  and  Abitibi- 
Consolidated  are  told  protests  will  go  ahead  focusing  on  their 
investors,  consumers,  bankers  and  business  partners,  if  clearcutting 
continues . 

Network  spokesman  David  Sone  said  Tuesday  they  have  convinced 
American  giants  such  as  Burger  King  and  Home  Depot  to  change  their 
business  practices  after  public  pressure  on  environmental  issues. 
"What's  happening  here  is  typical  of  the  way  Weyerhaeuser  approaches 
its  ecological  responsibility  to  the  communities  they  operate  in,"  he 
said,  adding  he  has  visited  the  First  Nation  several  times. 

Aside  from  standards  set  by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
Weyerhaeuser  spokesman  Bonny  Skene  noted  the  company  is  meeting 
international  criteria  set  by  the  Canadian  Standards  Association  and 
the  International  Organization  for  Standardization. 

Abitibi  spokesman  Denis  Leclerc  added  their  efforts  at  negotiating  a 
solution  with  the  First  Nation  stalled  in  the  fall  of  2004  when  the 
leadership  asked  for  items  beyond  the  company's  jurisdiction.  These 
included  recognition  of  their  traditional  land  use  area,  financial 
compensation  for  past  extraction,  as  well  as  a new  deal  for  any  new 
resource  development. 

Leclerc  noted  past  offers  from  band  council  have  included  requests 
for  jobs  and  involvement  in  the  forestry  operations  in  the  area. 

Since  the  community's  last  request,  Leclerc  said  Abitibi  has  not  had 
any  invitations  to  negotiate  with  the  federal  or  provincial 
government,  including  the  province's  Northern  Table  discussions. 

Last  year,  the  Canadian  Parks  and  Wilderness  Society,  a non-profit 
group  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  wilderness  areas,  concluded 
current  harvesting  level  cannot  be  sustained  for  even  20  years,  and 
harvest  levels  are  too  high  to  protect  existing  wildlife  habitat. 

On  its  website,  the  Rainforest  Action  Network  has  a section  dedicated 
to  Grassy  Narrows,  where  it  encourages  readers  not  to  buy  products 
from  old  growth  forests.  In  his  comments,  Sone  added  he  wasn't 
satisfied  with  regulations  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  because  they  don't  do  enough  to  protect  endangered  species 
and  the  rights  of  First  Nations.  Government  officials  disagree. 

MNR  spokesman  Shawn  Stevenson  noted  the  Crown  Lands  Sustainability 
Act,  which  regulates  forestry  in  the  Whiskey  lack,  includes  a 
detailed  and  separate  process  for  consultations  with  aboriginal 


communities.  Stevenson  added  the  only  endangered  species  within  the 
forest  are  eagles  and  caribou,  and  he  said  logging  has  been  deferred 
in  critical  areas. 

Grassy  Narrows  band  members  aren't  content  to  simply  wait  for  action. 
They're  planning  to  take  their  cause  directly  to  Weyerhaeuser ' s 
annual  general  meeting  near  Seattle,  which  is  set  for  April. 

If  all  goes  well,  one  of  the  community  members  will  be  elected  to  the 
multi-national's  board  of  directors,  so  the  band  will  have  a voice, 

Sone  said. 

Weyerhaeuser  says  it  has  sales  of  $22.6  billion  in  19  countries, 
where  it  employs  54,000.  By  contrast.  Grassy  Narrows  lists  1,237 
members,  about  800  living  on-reserve,  which  is  about  an  hour's  drive 
north  of  Kenora. 
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In  The  Wake  of  the  Otra:  Because  We  are  all  Prisoners 
By  Nancy  Davies, 

March  7,  2006 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  transit  of  Delegado  Zero  and  the  Zapatistas 
through  Oaxaca  in  the  week  of  February  7,  2006,  dozens  of  small 
organizations  were  obliged  to  analyze  their  faults,  their  strengths,  and 
what  their  rivalries  mean  for  Oaxaca. 

This  may  be  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  Otra  Campa~a:  a heightened 
sense  of  the  necessity  for  collaboration,  to  achieve  a united  voice. 

Self-criticism,  as  well  as  harsh  criticism  of  other  groups,  were  put 
forth  by  several  organizations,  analyzing  what  happened  during  the 
campaign's  visit.  The  adherents  to  the  La  Otra  Campa~a  as  participating 
organizations  include  OIDHO  (Organizaciones  Indias  por  Los  Derechos  Humanos 
en  Oaxaca),  AMZ  (Alianza  Magonista  Zapatista),  CIPO-RFM  (Consejo  Indigena 
Popular  de  Oaxaca-Ricardo  Flores  Magon),  CODEDI  (Comisio'n  Defensa  Derechos 
Indigenas),  Section  XXII  of  the  teachers  union,  UCIZONI  (Unio'n  de 
Comunidades  Indigenas  de  Zona  Istme~o);  COMPA  (Coordinador  Oaxaca 
Magonista  Popular  Antineoliberal),  plus  a fluid  additional  alphabet  soup 
of  about  sixty  organizations  large  and  small,  reflecting  the  enormous 
diversity  of  up-til-now  isolated  struggles  in  this  impoverished  state. 

Some  groups,  such  as  OIDFIOj  forthrightly  recognize  the  danger  that 
La  Otra  will  fail  in  Oaxaca  as  other  Zapatista  initiatives  have,  due  to 
sectarian  squabbling. 

As  Marcos  advised,  "In  La  Otra  we  are  not  friends,  we  are  companions,  and 
each  group  must  speak  to  its  own  members,  about  its  own  things,  and 
recognize  its  own  errors  and  virtues"  - then  join  forces  to  present  a 
united  front.  Coming  together  is  a process  of  overcoming  sectarian 
rivalries  and  dissent.  The  first  ray  of  hope  is  the  rally  around  the 
autonomy  struggle  in  San  Bias  Atempa,  and  the  second  is  the  campaign  to 
free  the  prisoners. 

When  La  Otra  Campa~a  rolled  into  the  state,  rivalries  resulted  in  efforts 
by  smaller  groups  to  torpedo  a proposed  meeting  with  prisoners  in  Ixcotel; 
to  hold  a massive  rally  in  the  Oaxaca  City's  Guelaguetza  auditorium  - a 


favorite  site  for  all  the  political  parties  - ; and  to  send  partial  and 
selected  information  to  Delegate  Zero  regarding  agreements  supposedly 
achieved  in  the  state  coordination  meetings. 

The  result  was  a mishmash  of  changed  schedules,  lack  of  accurate 
information  which  prevented  participation,  problems  with  security  people, 
and  disappointed  attendees. 

Harsh  feelings  resulted  from  the  allegiance  of  groups  and  organizations 
such  as  UCIZONI  to  the  PRD  (Partido  de  la  Revolucion  Democratico)  and  the 
political  campaign  of  Lopez  Obrador.  Criticisms  were  made  of  the  sloppy 
security  for  Delegate  Zero's  caravan,  which  at  one  point  on  the  highway 
was  stalled  in  the  middle  of  a herd  of  moving  animals.  Coordination  for 
who  got  to  speak  and  who  did  not  at  the  interminable  meetings  was  not 
satisfactory.  Even  one  of  the  sites  for  an  appearance  by  Marcos  came  in 
for  harsh  criticism:  the  University  of  La  Tierra,  which  is  run  by  Gustavo 
Esteva.  Universidad  de  La  Tierra  brings  USA  students,  local  people,  and 
many  visitors  to  meetings  to  discuss  Zapatista  philosophy,  among  other 
subjects.  Esteva,  who  presents  himself  as  a long-time  ally  of  the 
Zapatistas,  was  denounced  by  OIDHO  for  his  collaboration  with  former 
governor  Dio'doro  Carrasco  Altamirano  in  formulating  the  Indigenous  Law  of 
Oaxaca.  That  law  served  Carrasco  as  an  excuse  to  gut  the  San  Andres 
Accords,  an  unforgivable  betrayal  of  the  indigenous  communities. 

Nevertheless,  hundreds  of  organizations,  communities,  collectives,  and 
individuals  from  various  parts  of  the  state  attended  La  Otra  Campa~a 
meetings,  including  an  infamous  meeting  which  resulted  in  media-publicized 
variations  about  what  did  or  didn't  happen  in  the  Teachers  hall,  and 
elicited  a conciliatory  explanation  from  Marcos. 

It  was  a very  sizable  mess:  Oaxaca  is  at  a boil,  separate  bubbles  pop  to 
the  surface  in  town  after  town. 

The  Other  Campaign's  passage  resulted  in  some  hard  lessons  among  those 
who  are  already  screwed  by  government  repression:  come  together  on  what  can 
be  agreed  upon,  and  cede  on  hard  points  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

All  the  Oaxaca  groups  share  a common  history  as  fighters  against  poverty, 
repression,  and  bad  government.  Among  the  issues  Oaxaca's  poor  and 
indigenous  face  are  loss  of  autonomy  of  various  towns,  interference  by  the 
PRI  (Partido  Revolucionario  Institucional)  and  PRD,  imposed  caciques, 
police  threats,  repression  by  the  state  government,  and  disappearances  of 
campesinos  in  opposition.  Not  to  mention  theft  of  government  funds  after 
events  like  Hurricane  Stan  (five  months  later,  the  Isthmus  has  received 
nothing),  or  normal  theft  such  as  education  resources  which  vanish  into 
thin  air  between  the  senders  and  the  supposed  recipients. 

The  unending  violence  in  February  and  March  of  this  year  alone  involved 
such  different  Oaxaca  towns  as  Duchitan  (Februaryl4-16,  twenty  wounded, 
just  one  week  after  La  Otra  Camap~a  passed  through.  The  dominant  issue  in 
the  Isthmus  is  privatization  of  natural  resources.),  and  San  Bias  Atempa 
(March  1,  see  Narconews) . Similar  battles  to  oust  PRI-appointed  mayors  are 
common.  On  January  26  the  Oaxaca  municipal  police  shoved  around  a group 
from  the  city's  colonia  Pueblo  Nuevo  when  residents  arrived  at  the 
municipal  palace  seeking  an  interview  with  the  mayor  because  of 
longstanding  failure  to  get  street  paving-  i.e.,  it  was  a civic,  not  even 
a political  protest.  The  brutal  treatment  on  the  doorstep  of  city 
government  indicates  that  government  violence  is  not  limited  to  remote 
towns.  Repression  of  dissent  of  any  kind  is  a fact  of  life  in  Oaxaca. 

The  good  news  is  that  in  a hands-on  city  follow-up  to  La  Otra  Campa~a ' s 
visit,  the  indigenous  teachers  sector  CMPIO  (Coalicio'n  de  Maestros  y 
Promotores  Indigenes  de  Oaxaca)  met  on  February  18  to  formulate  its  plans 
to  launch  its  part  of  the  state-wide,  national,  and  international  campaign 
to  free  political  prisoners  and  prisoners  of  conscience.  Each  state  in 
Mexico  will  have  to  defend  their  prisoners  according  to  their  own  ideas 
and  resources,  and  unite  in  response  to  Delegado  Zero's  call  for  a common 
effort  to  pressure  national  and  international  forces. 

A second  follow-up  meeting  took  place  on  March  4,  with  analysis  of  each 
groups'  strengths  and  weaknesses  during  the  Zapatista  visit,  a discussion 
of  how  to  approach  the  prisoner  campaign,  and  an  assignment  of  tasks.  Each 
meeting  was  attended  by  about  fifty  people. 

The  call  to  action,  full  of  irony  and  grief,  is  entitled  Porque  Todos 


Somos  Presos:  Because  We  Are  All  Prisoners. 

When  it  comes  to  unity,  when  it  comes  to  confronting  the  government 
corruption  and  repression  as  a unified  force,  Oaxaca's  a bitch.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  the  Zapatista  Otra  Campa~a  sheds  its  grace  on  this 
rancorous,  beleaguered  state. 
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Oaxaca  Under  State  of  Repression 

After  the  Subcomandante  Marcos'  Visit,  PRI  and  State  Government  Attack 
Communities  that  Support  the  "Other  Campaign" 

By  Dames  Daria  and  Dul  Santamaria 

The  Ricardo  Flores  Mago'n  Brigade,  Reporting  for  Narco  News 
March  10,  2006 

When  Zapatista  Subcomandante  Marcos  ("Delegate  Zero")  and  the  Zapatista 
Sixth  Commission  visited  the  state  of  Oaxaca  in  February  as  part  of  the 
Other  Campaign,  the  purpose  was  to  listen  to  the  "simple  and  humble  people 
who  fight."  What  Marcos  heard  was  a panorama  of  repression  that  the  state 
has  lived  in  for  many  years.  Shortly  after  the  visit,  the  people  of  Oaxaca 
again  came  under  a wave  of  violent  political  repression  against  those  that 
say  "ya  basta!"  ("enough!")  to  the  injustices  of  the  bad  governments. 
However,  now  the  adherents  to  the  Sixth  Declaration  of  the  Lacandon  Dungle 
are  organizing  to  fight  back. 

A press  conference  was  held  on  Monday,  March  6,  2006  by  individuals  and 
organizations  that  make  up  the  Other  Campaign  in  Oaxaca.  The  purpose  of 
the  conference  was  to  shed  light  on  the  recent  wave  of  human  rights  abuses 
and  political  violence  in  their  state  and  promote  their  continued 
activities  against  political  repression  and  the  building  of  a campaign  to 
free  political  prisoners. 

What  follows  is  an  outline  of  three  of  the  injustices  that  have  been 
committed  against  people  or  communities  that  participated  in  some  way  in 
the  Other  Campaign.  Unmentioned  here  are  the  events  in  San  Bias  Atempa. 

This  self-declared  autonomous  municipality  and  ally  of  the  Other  Campaign 
was  occupied  by  hundreds  of  state  police  one  week  ago  in  an  event  already 
covered  in  the  pages  of  Narco  News. 

SAN  DUAN  BOSCO  CHUXNABAN  - February  19,  2006 

The  events  of  Chuxnaban  have  been  documented  in  local  newspapers.  While 
the  events  as  portrayed  in  the  local  media  are  accurate  there  are 
allegations  of  misinformation  on  the  part  of  both  the  state  and  municipal 
governments  and  reporters  by  members  of  the  local  government.  The  town  of 
San  Duan  Bosco  Chuxnaban,  a Mixe  indigenous  community  in  the  Northern 
Sierra,  is  politically  divided  into  two  camps.  On  one  side  are  the  local 
members  of  the  PRI  and  their  cohorts  and  on  the  other  side  are  community 
members  who  participate  in  the  community  assembly  and  elect  their 


officials  through  the  process  known  as  "usos  y costumbres."  The  focus  of 
this  struggle  has  been  the  control  of  the  agenda  of  San  luan  Bosco 
Chuxnaban.  In  Mexico,  several  towns  and  villages  are  often  grouped 
together  into  a single  "municipality."  An  agencia  is  a smaller  body  that 
governs  a single  town  and  is  beneath  a larger  municipal  government,  in 
this  case  the  municipality  of  San  Miguel  Quetzaltepec . 

On  February  19  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  according  to  documents 
released  by  the  San  Duan  Bosco  Chuxnaban  agencia  as  well  as  a report 
published  in  the  local  newspaper  Noticias  the  next  day,  this  community 
suffered  an  invasion  of  over  60  heavily  armed  state  judicial  police.  Under 
a barrage  of  tear  gas  and  gunfire,  this  community  became  a war  zone.  The 
masked  police  shot  indiscriminately  throughout  the  community  and 
perpetuated  acts  of  violence  against  the  citizens. 

During  the  operation  three  community  members  were  specifically  targeted 
and  arrested  and  one  was  disappeared.  Lorenzo  Canseco  Herna'ndez  (former 
official  in  the  local  agencia),  Anastacio  Morales  Vasquez  (former  town 
secretary)  and  Pioquinto  Va'squez  Martinez  (current  treasurer  of  communal 
properties)  were  arrested  and  members  of  their  family  beaten  in  the 
process.  Filomeno  Flores  Sanchez  could  not  be  located  after  the  incident 
and  it  was  presumed  that  he  was  arrested.  He  was  found  alive  a day  later 
in  a forest  near  the  highway  with  his  hands  handcuffed  behind  his  back. 

The  pretext  for  such  violence,  according  to  the  state  Solicitor 
General's  office,  is  the  supposed  involvement  of  the  detainees  in  the  rape 
of  Cleotilde  A'lvarez  Peralta  and  the  homicide  of  police  officer  Eleonides 
lose'  Sanchez.  According  to  documents  released  by  the  Chuxnaban  agencia  on 
February  20,  the  local  government  denies  "that  our  compa~eros  that  are  now 
detained  have  committed  any  illegal  act.. Their  only  crime  was  that  of 
having  served  and  being  at  the  service  of  our  community  fulfilling. the 
norms  and  mandates  that  our  ancestors  have  taught  us  and  which  to  us  are 
the  supreme  law." 

Another  document  released  the  previous  day  states:  "We  know  that  behind 
these  actions  can  be  found  people  who  want  to  cause  division  and 
confrontation  in  our  community."  and  that  "these  people. are  encouraged  and 
backed  by  the  government  and  the  PRI."  The  document  lists  a number  of 
local  citizens  who  are  supposedly  affiliated  with  the  PRI  and  have  helped 
to  divide  the  community.  In  another  document  released  by  the  agencia  they 
accuse  these  same  people  of  various  acts  committed  in  the  past  that  link 
them  with  political  violence. 

An  article  that  appeared  in  Noticias  on  February  27  claims  that  the 
detainees  are  "Zapatista  leaders"  and  have  used  their  past  government 
posts  to  manipulate  the  community.  This  article  was  written  by  Gabino 
Sa' nchez  Vasquez,  a former  municipal  president  of  San  Miguel  Quetzaltepec. 
In  this  article  Sa' nchez  portrays  the  group  of  supposed  PRI  supporters  as 
victims  of  the  detainees.  However,  the  Chuxnaban  agencia  accuses  the  same 
Gabino  Sa' nchez  Vasquez  of  being  one  of  the  main  people  responsible  for 
the  division  of  their  community  and  of  being  the  ringleader  of  the  PRI 
supporters  in  the  area.  If  the  agencia 's  allegations  are  true,  they  hint 
at  a smear  campaign  on  the  part  of  Gabino  Sa'nchez.  The  detainees  have 
been  known  Zapatista  supporters  who  taught  the  community  about  human 
rights.  Although  it  has  not  been  confirmed,  sources  say  that  the  three 
persons  detained  were  present  during  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Other 
Campaign  in  Guelatao  on  the  8th  of  February  and  that  the  repression  is  a 
result  of  their  participation  in  said  conference 

SAN  MIGUEL  PANIXTLAHUACA  - February  26,  2006 

According  to  Indian  Organizations  for  Human  Rights  in  Oaxaca  a member  of 
the  local  government  of  San  Miguel  Panixtlahuaca  violated  the  rights  of 
one  of  the  town's  citizens.  According  to  a document  the  group  has  released, 
the  community  of  San  Miguel  Panixtlahuaca,  a Chatina  community  in  the 
district  of  Santa  Catarina  Duquila,  has  been  facing  aggression  due  to  the 
abuse  of  power  by  local  politicians  allied  with  the  PRI.  In  response  to 
the  community  organizing  in  defense  of  their  "usos  y costumbres"  and 
natural  resources,  the  agents  of  the  municipal  government  have  armed 
themselves  and  issued  death  threats  against  members  of  the  community, 
against  members  of  the  Commission  for  Communal  Properties,  and  against 


Indian  Organizations  for  Human  Rights  in  Oaxaca.  (This  Indian  Organizations 
for  Human  Rights  participated  in  the  Other  Campaign  and  also  forms  part 
of  the  Oaxacan  Promotor  of  National  Unity  Against  Neoliberalism.) 

According  to  the  details  released  by  said  organization,  on  Sunday 
February  26th,  the  town's  assistant  sports  commissioner,  Elias  Cuevas 
Soriano,  had  an  argument  with  citizen  Enrique  Ruiz  Garcia.  Cuevas  Soriano 
asked  Ruiz  Garcia  why  the  latter's  son-in-law,  Modesto  Mendoza  Mendoza, 

the  deputy  of  the  municipal  president,  has  not  participated  in  the  local 

government.  Ruiz  Garcia  responded  that  his  son-in-law  was  elected  by  "usos 
y costumbres"  and  refuses  to  work  in  the  local  government  now  that  it  is 

controlled  by  members  of  the  PRI.  Elias  Cuevas  Soriano  reacted  to  the 

remark  by  violently  attacking  and  kicking  the  60-year-old  man.  Enrique 
Ruiz  Garcia  suffered  broken  ribs  and  other  injuries  and  was  treated  in  a 
hospital  in  Oaxaca  City.  Local  and  state  authorities  have  refused  to 
investigate  the  case. 

The  document  released  by  Indian  Organizations  for  Human  Rights  in  Oaxaca 
places  the  blame  for  these  actions  on  members  of  the  local  municipal 
government  as  well  as  the  state  government  of  Oaxaca.  "These  violations 
have  as  their  goal  the  elimination  of  community  organizing  and  also  the 
provocation  of  violence  in  said  community  to  create  a climate  of  anxiety 
and  in  this  way  have  pretexts  to  further  repress  the  population,  which  is 
not  willing  to  sell  their  rights  to  the  highest  bidder." 

SANTIAGO  CUIXTLA  - March  4,  2006 

According  to  the  same  press  conference  by  adherents  of  the  Other 
Campaign  in  Oaxaca,  violent  acts  were  committed  by  members  of  the  local 
governments  in  the  Chatina  region  of  the  Oaxacan  coast.  A document 
released  to  the  media  on  March  4 by  the  Oaxacan  Promotor  of  National  Unity 
Against  Neoliberalism  claims  that  on  the  same  day  in  the  indigenous 
Chatina  community  of  Santiago  Cuixtla  in  the  municipality  of  Santos  Reyes 
Nopala,  agents  of  the  government  and  police  fired  upon  a community 
assembly.  The  community  assembly  was  called  because  the  day  before,  the 
municipal  president  of  Nopala  had  begun  excavating  sand  and  gravel  from 
the  river  belonging  to  Santiago  Cuixtla  without  the  authorization  of  the 
commissioner  of  communal  properties. 

In  this  town  there  are  two  different  governments  - one  elected  by  the 
community  through  "usos  y costumbres"  and  another  imposed  by  the  PRI 
municipal  government  of  Nopala.  The  community  assembly  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  people  and  was  called  together  to  discuss  the  exploitation  of 
their  natural  resources.  While  the  community  assembly  was  in  session,  the 
PRI  mayor  of  Santos  Reyes  Nopala,  Fredy  Gil  Pineda  Gopar,  town  councilmen 
Dulia'n  Di'az  and  Miguel  Villanueva,  the  mayor  of  Santiago  Cuixtla  imposed 
by  the  PRI  against  the  decisions  of  the  community  assembly,  Filiberto 
Herna'ndez  Romero,  and  members  of  the  police  fired  upon  the  community 
assembly  with  high  powered  weapons.  According  to  said  document,  the 
municipal  president,  Fredy  Gil  Pineda  Gopar  led  the  action  and  personally 
fired  at  the  assembly.  Desus  Carmona  Mijangos  and  Marino  Cruz  Canseco  were 
severely  wounded.  Seven  more  were  detained  and  one  person,  Toma's  Ruiz 
Carmona  remains  disappeared.  Ruiz  Carmona  was  elected  mayor  of  Santiago 
Cuixtla  by  the  community  assembly.  One  of  the  wounded  and  everyone  who  was 
detained  are  members  of  the  organizations  Popular  Revolutionary  Front  and 
Indian  Organizations  for  Human  Rights  in  Oaxaca,  both  of  whom  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Other  Campaign  in  Oaxaca.  The  building  which  houses 
the  offices  of  the  agencia  were  then  occupied  by  the  illegitimate 
authorities  of  Santiago  Cuixtla  and  their  violent  cohorts  from  Santos 
Reyes  Nopala.  The  community-elected  authorities  of  the  agencia  were 
evicted  and  the  offices  continued  to  be  occupied  by  agents  of  the  PRI. 

"The  Struggle  Continues." 

The  state  of  repression  under  which  the  people  of  Oaxaca  are  suffering 
is  largely  connected  with  the  continued  authoritarianism  of  the  PRI.  As 
the  elections  are  drawing  near,  local  caciques  (political  bosses)  are 
working  hard  to  ensure  PRI  dominance  in  their  regions  and  to  do  away  with 
any  and  all  opposition.  A driving  social  force  of  opposition  is  the  Other 
Campaign.  While  the  government  did  not  repress  the  public  activities  of 


the  Other  Campaign  during  the  time  Marcos  was  here,  it  seems  the  regime  is 
working  against  the  social  bases  of  the  alternative  that  the  Other 
Campaign  represents. 

A persistent  force  for  social  change  in  Oaxaca  has  been  the  Oaxacan 
Promoter  of  National  Unity  against  Neoliberalism,  often  simply  called  "el 
Promotor , " whose  members  also  help  to  make  up  the  Other  Campaign.  On  March 
8,  International  Women's  Day,  this  organization  held  two  marches  that  were 
violently  repressed  by  the  police.  In  the  state  capital,  a peaceful  march 
of  women  demanding  the  release  of  political  prisoners  and  the  cessation  of 
political  repression  tried  to  enter  the  public  square.  The  march  was 
stopped  by  over  200  riot  police.  The  women  circled  the  square  a few  times 
trying  to  exercise  their  right  to  free  speech.  They  were  unsuccessful  and 
chained  themselves  to  the  metal  barricades  blocking  their  entrance.  They 
offered  the  police  flowers  and  upon  their  refusal  threw  them  at  their  feet. 
In  another  march  in  the  city  of  Puerto  Escondido,  the  Promotor  blocked  a 
highway  trying  to  seal  off  access  to  the  airport  to  call  for  a dialog  with 
state  authorities  to  solve  the  problems  in  the  two  Chatina  communities 
described  above  and  for  the  release  of  the  political  prisoners  detained  in 
the  incident.  The  protesters  were  met  with  tear  gas,  beatings  and  arrests 
as  the  police  attempted  to  break  up  the  demonstration. 

The  social  forces  of  the  Other  Campaign  and  the  continued  presence  of 
the  Promoter  have  given  impetus  to  continued  struggle.  The  Other  Campaign 
has  expressed  its  commitment  to  building  a statewide  and  national  movement 
for  the  release  of  political  prisoners  that  will  begin  on  March  15,  the 
International  Day  Against  Police  Brutality.  The  Promotor  has  called  for  a 
statewide  struggle  beginning  on  March  20. 

Whatever  the  organization,  the  citizens  of  Oaxaca  have  demonstrated 
their  solidarity  with  the  people  and  communities  that  suffer  this  violence 
and  have  joined  together  to  demand  that  governor  Ulises  Ruiz  cease  the 
repression  against  the  marginalized  people.  These  people  now  have  the  hope 
of  a just  and  dignified  life.  Their  only  "crime"  is  that  of  manifesting 
their  opposition  and  demands  to  claim  their  individual  and  collective 
rights,  not  just  in  Oaxaca  but  throughout  Mexico  and  the  world  as  well. 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english,  or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 
are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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Large  caseloads  the  norm  for  Arapaho  CPS  office 
By  ANTHONY  LANE 

Star-Tribune  staff  writer  Sunday, 

March  5,  2006 

ARAPAHOE  - The  office  for  Northern  Arapaho  Child  Protection  Services  is 
tucked  behind  tribal  buildings  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Wind  River 
Indian  Reservation.  Access  to  the  front  door  is  through  a gate  in  a chain- 
link  fence. "Are  you  with  the  telephone  company?"  a woman  at  the  front  desk 
asked  last  week  when  a Star-Tribune  reporter  and  photographer  entered  the 
building. 

The  need  for  additional  phone  lines  at  the  office  is  clear  to  many  who 
have  called  the  agency,  only  to  be  greeted  with  a busy  signal.  Director 
Velma  Rhodes  said  the  phone  problem  will  soon  be  resolved  as  employees 


work  out  kinks  at  the  facility  they've  occupied  for  nearly  a year. 

On  a positive  note,  the  staff  is  growing,  Rhodes  said.  She  said  the 
agency  now  has  about  a dozen  employees,  half  of  them  social  workers. 

Still,  the  numbers  those  employees  face  are  daunting.  There  are  about 
6,000  Northern  Arapaho  living  on  and  around  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation,  Rhodes  said. 

"I  can  tell  you  that  right  now,  half  of  the  population  is  under  18," 
Rhodes  said.  She  estimated  that  social  workers  from  her  agency  might  be 
working  with  500  of  those  children  at  any  given  time.  That  translates  to 
nearly  100  caseloads  per  social  worker  in  her  office. 

Rodger  McDaniel,  director  of  Wyoming's  Department  of  Family  Services, 
said  a typical  caseload  for  a social  worker  in  other  parts  of  Wyoming 
might  be  in  the  mid-20s. 

Northern  Arapaho  Child  Protection  Services  has  gone  through  a number  of 
changes.  DFS  used  to  contract  with  both  the  Northern  Arapaho  and  Eastern 
Shoshone  to  provide  social  services  on  the  reservation.  The  Northern 
Arapaho  declined  to  renew  that  contract  in  2004. 

In  spite  of  the  change,  McDaniel  said,  DFS  continues  to  work  closely 
with  the  Northern  Arapaho  agency  to  improve  the  services  it  provides  while 
making  efforts  to  respect  the  tribe's  sovereignty. 

Rhodes  was  reluctant  to  talk  about  the  Duly  2,  2004,  death  of  Marcella 
Hope  Yellowbear,  a 22-month-old  who  had  been  under  the  supervision  of 
Northern  Arapaho  social  services  for  much  of  her  short  life.  She  said  the 
case  was  closed  before  the  girl  was  returned  to  live  with  her  parents. 

Once  a permanent  placement  is  made,  Rhodes  said,  a guardian  has  the 
right  to  make  decisions  of  that  sort. 

The  abuse  Marcella  Yellowbear  suffered  and  her  eventual  death  brought 
criticism  upon  the  protection  agency,  Rhodes  said.  "And  we  can't  go  out 
and  defend  ourselves,"  Rhodes  said. 

Andrew  Yellowbear  Dr.  and  his  legal  counsel  will  be  mounting  a defense 
this  week  against  a charge  of  first-degree  felony  murder  in  connection 
with  the  his  daughter's  death.  The  girl's  mother,  Macalia  Blackburn,  has 
admitted  to  being  an  accessory  to  second-degree  murder  in  the  girl's  death. 

Rhodes  spoke  of  connections  between  the  agency  and  the  Yellowbear  case. 
She  and  another  employee  have  relatives  who  have  children  by  Andrew 
Yellowbear. 

These  types  of  connections  can  also  be  beneficial,  Rhodes  said. 

"We  have  the  advantage  because  we're  right  here  among  our  relatives," 
Rhodes  said.  "We  know  everybody  on  the  reservation." 
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Additional  Public  Safety  Funds  Distributed  to  Navajo 

Funds  Reflect  Results  of  Extensive  Efforts  by  the  Navajo  Nation 

Council  Public  Safety  Committee 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  announced  that  it  will  be  providing  the 
Navajo  Nation  Division  of  Public  Safety  with  an  additional  $670,348  to 
cover  personnel  costs.  The  purpose  of  the  award  is  to  increase  law 
enforcement  and  is  to  be  used  for  staffing  needs  to  combat  abuse  of 
methamphetamine  and  other  illegal  drugs,  violent  crimes  and  for  other  high 
priority  needs  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 


The  funds  now  being  allocated  to  the  Navajo  Nation  are  coming  from  an 
increase  in  the  BIA  law  enforcement  budget  that  was  achieved  in  part  by  a 
major  effort  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Public  Safety  Committee  over  the 
last  several  years  to  raise  awareness  levels  in  Washington  on  the  public 
safety  crisis  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  The  results  of  this  effort  were 
clearly  reflected  in  the  FY  2006  Interior  appropriations  bill.  That 
legislation,  which  provided  for  an  increase  of  about  half  of  one  percent 
in  overall  funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  far  below  the 
inflation  rate,  provided  for  a 10.89  percent  increase  for  Indian  Country 
public  safety,  substantially  above  the  inflation  rate. 

"We  have  been  in  a full  court  press  in  Washington  for  several  years  now 
seeking  additional  funding  for  manpower  and  detention  facilities,"  noted 
Navajo  Nation  Council  Public  Safety  Committee  Chairperson  MacDonald- 
LoneTree.  "It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  effort  pay  off  in  a tangible  way 
for  the  Navajo  Nation." 

"Unfortunately,  as  much  as  we  appreciate  these  additional  funds,  the 
Navajo  Nation  still  receives  far  less  than  its  fair  share  of  BIA  public 
safety  dollars,"  said  Chairperson  MacDonald-LoneTree.  Currently,  the 
Navajo  Nation  receives  only  12  percent  of  BIA  public  safety  dollars, 
although  according  to  the  2000  census  one-third  of  the  on-reservation 
Indian  population  in  the  United  States  lives  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"Until  this  inequity  is  corrected,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Navajo 
Nation  to  adequately  address  the  public  safety  situation  on  the 
reservation,  which  in  recent  years  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  principally 
because  of  an  explosion  in  meth-amphetamine  use,"  added  Chairperson 
MacDonald-LoneTree. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Public  Safety  Division  is  responsible  for  an  area  the 
size  of  West  Virginia,  with  a resident  population  of  approximately  200,000 
and  with  tourism,  a transient  population  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  non- 
Indians  every  year.  The  Navajo  Nation  polices  this  area  with  a small  force 
of  officers.  In  addition  to  responding  to  community  incidents,  the  Navajo 
police  force  also  provides  protection  to  major  dams  and  power  plants,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  miles  of  interstate  highways,  high  voltage 
transmission  lines  and  gas  pipelines. 
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Nevada  prison  officials  urged  to  ban  non-Indians  from  ceremonies 
CARSON  CITY 
March  8,  2006 

American  Indian  spiritual  advisers  say  prison  officials  should  bar  whites 
from  participating  in  Indian  religious  ceremonies  conducted  in  a sweat 
lodge  at  Nevada  State  Prison. 

The  spiritual  advisers  commented  at  a hearing  following  a background 
check  that  shows  many  participants  in  sweat  lodge  ceremonies  for  inmates 
segregated  from  the  general  prison  population  are  Caucasian. 

Officials  checked  with  Indian  tribes  in  response  to  complaints  and  found 
most  participants  in  the  sweat  lodge  are  white  or  Flispanic.  The  inmates 
are  sex  offenders,  violent  offenders  and  others  who  have  been  segregated 
from  the  general  prison  population. 

Throughout  the  hearing,  called  by  the  Nevada  Indian  Commission,  the 
spiritual  leaders  emphasized  they're  sensitive  to  people  who  may  not  be 
full-blooded  Indians,  but  want  to  follow  the  Indian  ways. 
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Restorative  justice  circles  extend  into  schools 
PILOT  PROGRAM 

By  Patricia  Hall/Staff  Writer 

The  restorative  justice  model  of  repairing  harm  has  successfully  been 
brought  into  schools  through  a pilot  program  and  is  expected  to  continue 
to  expand  as  an  alternative  to  suspensions. 

In  a workshop  at  Chatelech  Secondary  School  last  week,  a group  of  20 
RCMP  officers,  teachers  and  community  members  were  training  to  be 
facilitators  for  restorative  justice  circles.  The  circles,  which  have  been 
taking  place  at  Chat  since  last  year,  include  both  the  youth  who  caused 
harm,  the  youth  harmed,  a school  administrator,  support  people  for  each 
youth,  a facilitator,  a co-facilitator  and  an  RCMP  officer  for  criminal 
offences . 

The  program  is  an  extension  and  partnership  of  the  restorative  justice 
model  in  the  community  that  RCMP  have  been  using  as  a potential 
alternative  to  court  for  offenders,  depending  on  seriousness  and  remorse, 
since  the  90s.  Examples  of  offences  referred  to  alternative  measures 
include  theft  under  $5,000,  uttering  threats,  mischief,  fraud,  drug 
possession  and  obstruction. 

Circles  have  a huge  success  rate  and  show  low  rates  of  re-offending, 
according  to  Suzette  Stevenson,  Sunshine  Coast  Community  Justice  Program 
co-ordinator.  The  volunteer-run  program,  based  at  the  Sunshine  Coast  RCMP 
detachment  in  Sechelt,  operates  with  minimal  financial  costs,  receiving  a 
$2,500  grant  from  the  provincial  Ministry  of  Public  Safety  and  Solicitor 
General  per  year,  as  well  as  grants-in-aid  from  the  Sunshine  Coast 
Regional  District  and  the  District  of  Sechelt. 

The  Youth  Criminal  Justice  Act  mandates  that  alternative  measures  be 
considered  for  first-time  offences,  Suzette  said,  which  could  include 
circles  or  writing  letters.  The  goal  of  restorative  justice  is  to 
intervene  early  and  have  offenders  realize  the  impacts  of  their  actions, 
to  take  responsibility  and  to  repair  harm. 

"It's  not  the  answer  for  everybody,  but  if  you  can  intervene  at  a 
certain  point,  you  can  make  a difference,"  Stevenson  said. 

Involvement  of  both  victim  and  offender  in  a circle  is  entirely 
voluntary,  after  police  or  the  school  refer  the  matter  to  a circle.  The 
offender  must  show  remorse  to  be  referred.  Circles  in  the  schools  can  take 
place  for  non-criminal  issues  such  as  bullying. 

Discussions  for  the  pilot  project  at  Chat  began  last  May  and  the  program 
took  off  in  September.  Now  teachers  from  other  schools  are  getting  trained 
to  bring  the  program  to  more  schools  in  the  district.  The  pilot's 
continuation  will  be  reassessed  in  June. 

In  her  experience  facilitating  circles,  Stevenson  has  found  youths  and 
parents  were  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  parents  appreciate  the 
learning  experience  for  their  children  of  talking  about  how  they  reached 
that  point  and  realizing  how  their  actions  affected  other  people  and  their 
community. 

In  the  circles,  the  victims,  or  those  who  were  harmed,  can  feel  heard, 
talk  about  and  gain  an  understanding  of  what  happened  and  often  realize 
the  incident  was  random  rather  than  targeted  against  them,  Stevenson 
explained . 

Everyone  in  the  circle  must  agree  on  a contract  for  the  offender  to 
fulfill  to  repair  the  harm.  The  circle  then  assigns  one  of  the 
participants  to  supervise  and  support  the  person  through  completion  of  the 
contract.  The  non- judgmental  process  allows  the  youths  doing  the  harm  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  what  took  place  and  to  successfully  re-integrate 
into  the  community  and  the  school. 


The  restorative  justice  model  originated  from  the  Maori  people  in  New 
Zealand  and  has  now  spread  throughout  the  world.  The  circles  are  similar 
to  Aboriginal  sentencing  and  healing  circles  but  are  more  structured  and 
are  scripted,  Stevenson  explained.  Two  of  the  Sunshine  Coast  RCMP  officers 
recently  trained  as  facilitators  have  an  Aboriginal  background,  Stevenson 
said . 

The  circles  are  also  useful  for  elementary  school  students  because 
offenders  under  age  12  cannot  be  criminally  charged,  so  this  process  deals 
with  the  issue,  she  said. 

Halfmoon  Bay  (HMB)  Com-munity  School  has  taken  on  a restorative  justice 
approach  to  discipline  through  a restitution  model.  The  school  identifies 
core  values,  then  teachers  go  over  the  values  in  the  classroom.  If  there 
is  an  incident,  they  can  then  go  back  to  the  core  values,  explained  HMB 
co-ordinator  Sue  Lamb.  The  question  they  ask  in  restitution  is,  "Are  you 
being  the  person  you  want  to  be?" 

"The  goal  is  to  strengthen  the  individuals  rather  than  punish,"  Lamb 
said.  And  so  far,  the  model  has  proven  successful.  "Incidences  of  students 
being  sent  to  the  office  has  dropped  dramatically,"  Lamb  said.  She  has 
also  facilitated  circles.  "In  the  circle,  you  have  to  face  the  people 
you've  harmed,"  Lamb  said.  "You're  helped  to  see  the  effects  your 
behaviour  may  have  on  others." 

Circles  have  also  taken  place  at  the  Sunshine  Coast  Alternative  School. 
Principal  Sally  Thicke  has  found  the  process  had  positive  effects  on 
students'  behaviour  and  the  school  culture. 

"The  goal  is  to  bring  about  a resolution  when  there  has  been  some 
conduct  or  behaviour  that  has  affected  one  person  or  the  school  community, 
to  bring  accountability,"  Thicke  said.  "The  process  has  shown  to  have 
little  recidivism." 

At  the  beginning,  the  youth  find  the  circles  uncomfortable  and  difficult 
but  by  the  end  they  are  thankful  because  they  have  made  amends  and 
experienced  forgiveness,  she  said.  The  person  who  has  done  harm  is 
reintegrated  into  the  community  rather  than  being  labelled  as  a "bad  guy," 
she  added. 

"I  haven't  seen  or  heard  anything  more  effective  than  this  in  dealing 
with  bullying,"  Thicke  concluded. 

Chat  vice-principal  Ann  Skelcher  has  taken  an  active  role  in  the  program 
sitting  in  on  about  15  to  20  circles  in  the  school  so  far. 

A major  goal  of  the  program,  she  said,  is  to  help  students  take  full 
responsibility  for  what  happened  and  to  find  a way  to  give  back  and 
restore.  Suspensions  will  push  students  away,  leave  them  angry,  and  leave 
the  parents  with  full  responsibility  for  discipline. 

"I  think  that  is  the  very  worst  thing  we  can  do  for  kids  is  to  push  them 
away,"  Skelcher  said.  The  school  must  still  follow  school  board  policies 
for  suspensions,  such  as  school  safety  incidents  or  use  of  weapons,  but 
those  incidents  can  also  go  to  an  RCMP-referred  circle  in  the  school. 
Detentions  and  suspensions  don't  help  the  students  fix  the  problem,  she 
said . 

"We  decided  to  try  it  and  it's  been  very  successful,"  she  said.  "Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  parents  have  been  extremely  supportive  and  very 
grateful  to  have  that  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the  circle." 

She  hopes  the  program  will  go  well  beyond  Dune  and  noted  a need  to  train 
more  facilitators  in  the  schools. 

"We're  really  grateful  to  Suzette  and  the  community  facilitators  because 
without  them  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  this  move,"  Skelcher  said 

Sandra  Hawkins,  a trainer  of  community  justice  facilitators  for  the  RCMP 
provincially,  was  teaching  the  workshop  at  Chat  last  week.  Hawkins,  who  is 
a retired  teacher,  was  visiting  from  Williams  Lake.  She  trains 
facilitators  throughout  the  province. 

"I  particularly  enjoyed  doing  the  Sechelt  training,  not  only  because  it 
is  such  a beautiful  place,  but  because  there  is  a lot  of  enthusiasm  for 
Restorative  Dustice  here,"  Hawkins  said.  "It  is  evident  that  the  local 
RCMP  are  supporting  the  program  and  other  community  members  are  assisting 
where  they  can." 

The  three-day  training  session  involved  information,  discussion  and 
simulation  circles.  The  only  cost  to  the  community  was  the  expenses  from 


presenting  the  workshop. 
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A BIT  OF  POTTERY. 


THE  potter  stood  at  his  daily  work. 

One  patient  foot  on  the  ground; 

The  other  with  never  slackening  speed 
Turning  his  swift  wheel  round. 

Silent  we  stood  beside  him  there. 

Watching  the  restless  knee. 

Till  my  friend  said  low,  in  pitying  voice, 
"How  tired  his  foot  must  be!" 

The  potter  never  paused  in  his  work. 
Shaping  the  wondrous  thing; 

'Twas  only  a common  flower  pot. 

But  perfect  in  fashioning. 

Slowly  he  raised  his  patient  eyes. 

With  homely  truth  inspired: 

"No,  marm;  it  isn't  the  foot  that  kicks; 
The  one  that  stands  gets  tired!" 


After  all  depend  upon  it,  it  is  better  to  be  worn  out  with  work  in  a 
thronged  community  than  to  perish  with  inaction  in  a stagnant  solitude; 
take  this  truth  into  consideration  whenever  you  get  tired  of  work  and 
bustle. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 


GRANDMAMMA'S  STOCKING. 


By  special  request  of  a good  friend  of  the  HELPER,  we  reprint  from 
the  ^Bombay  Guardian*  the  following  touching  story  of  the  eminent  and 
lamented  Philip  P.  Bliss.  Being  too  long  for  one  issue  of  our  little 
paper  we  run  it  through  two  numbers: 

Dust  whenever  Sankey's  songs  and  solos  are  sung,  there  the  name  of 
Philip  P.  Bliss  is  familiar  and  dear.  Philip  was  a poor  boy.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  left  his  home  and  commenced  work  on  his  own  account  on  a 
farm  and  in  lumber  woods,  getting  as  little  sometimes  as  five  dollars 
per  month  and  board,  saving  carefully  all  of  his  earnings  and  using  them 
for  an  education.  In  the  course  of  time  he  began  to  study  music,  and 
finally  wishing  to  attend  a normal  music  school  at  Genesee,  N.Y.,  he 
attempted  to  raise  the  needed  money,  when  he  met  with  discouragements. 

He  was  living  at  the  time  in  Rome,  Pa.,  with  a very 

respectable  Christian  farmer,  whose  daughter  he  afterward  married. 

A portion  of  the  farmhouse  was  occupied  by  the  grandmother.  Grandma 
and  Mr.  Bliss  were  great  friends.  One  day,  being  discouraged  in  trying 
to  get  money  for  the  music  school,  he  went  into  grandma's  room,  and 


throwing  himself  down  upon  the  old-fashioned  lounge  gave  vent  to  tears. 
Grandma  was  astonished,  as  she  had  never  seen  him  otherwise  than  good 
humored  and  bubbling  over  with  mirth  and  fun.  Grandma  was  a little, 
short,  straight,  kind-hearted  old  lady;  she  wore  a white  frilled  cap  and 
a large  white  apron.  She  came  to  the  lounge  and  said:- 
"Why,  Phil,  what  is  the  matter?  Has  there  anything  happened?  I didn't 
know  you  could  cry  so.  Tell  me  what  it  is,  quick?"  - standing  with  her 
hands  upon  her  hips  and  her  face  stamped  with  deepest  concern. 

Phil  answered,  "Oh  nothing,  grandma;  it  will  be  all  over  in  a 
minute."  But  grandma  insisted  upon  knowing  all  about  it  at  once.  So  Mr. 
Bliss  opened  his  heart  and  told  her  of  his  ambitious  desire  to  go  to  the 
music  school,  which  would  most  likely  have  brought  a rebuke  from  any 
other  member  of  the  family  but  grandma.  He  told  her  of  his  inability  to 

raise  the  necessary  fund,  and  that  after  a good  cry  he  would  give  it  up, 

and  grandma  should  see  no  more  tears. 

"Well,  Phil,"  said  grandma,  "how  much  money  do  you  suppose  it  would 

take  to  go  to  the  what  kind  of  a school  did  you  call  it?" 

"It  would  take  a good  deal,  grandma." 

"Well,  how  much?" 

"It  would  take  as  much  as  thirty  dollars." 

"Thirty  dollars!  why,  Phil,  thirty  dollars  would  buy  a good  cow." 

"Yes,  grandma,  I know  it,  and  I'll  give  it  up." 

"Thirty  dollars,"  said  grandma.  "How  much  have  you  got?" 


^Continued  on  the  Fourth  Page.*) 
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Wilkinson  Johnson,  who  writes  from  Tuscarora  for  the  HELPER  to  be 
sent  him,  says  he  is  improving  in  health  since  he  arrived  home  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  get  so  well  that  he  can  come  back  to  us  in  the  spring. 


Miss  Bratton  of  town  subscribes  for  a little  friend  saying  "She  is 
one  of  the  many  little  girls  who  have  enjoyed  hearing  the  HELPER  read  to 
them  by  others  and  now  she  says  she  'wants  one  of  her  very  own.'" 


Yesterday  was  Ground  Hog  Day.  The  tradition  is  that  if  the  ground  hog 
sees  his  shadow  on  February  2nd  the  weather  will  be  bad  for  forty  days, 
but  if  the  day  is  cloudy  and  he  fails  to  see  it  the  weather  will  be  good 
for  the  same  period.  Did  you  see  him? 


Mr.  Wolfe  an  Omaha  Indian  is  visiting  our  school.  He  is  a graduate  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  tall;  straight  as  an  arrow,  dresses  in  the 
latest  style  and  has  none  of  that  cowboy  manner  common  to  so  many  of  the 
Indian  boys.  -[Pipe  of  Peace,  Genoa,  Nebr. 


Complete  Volumes  for  1891  of  *Littell's  Living  Age*  and  the  *Forum* 
have  been  contributed  to  our  Reading  Rooms  by  the  Salem  Book  Club,  for 
which  those  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  are  intelligent  enough  to 
appreciate  the  deep  reading  therein  contained  are  truly  grateful. 


"Stiya"  is  a story  of  an  Indian  girl  who  came  to  Carlisle  from  a 
Pueblo  village.  New  Mexico,  and  after  a few  years  of  civilization  went 
back  to  her  people  to  fight  a desperate  battle  for  the  right.  This  book 
has  been  sold  for  fifty  cents  postage  paid  by  the  purchaser,  but  the 
same  will  now  be  sent  post  paid  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents.  Address 
HELPER. 


Extracts  from  two  home  letters:  "I  like  it  very  well  to  stay  here 
Carlisle  School  it  is  so  pleasant.  I never  think  to  go  back  to  my  home 
it  seems  to  me  sometimes  this  is  my  home,  only  I don't  see  you,  mother." 
"I  don't  know  when  I shall  go  home  for  it  is  very  hard  to  go  away  from 
this  school  after  anybody  had  been  here  long  and  learned  to  love  this 
school . " 

Rev.  Dr.  Lippincott,  Pastor  of  the  Broad  and  Arch  St.  Methodist 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  wife,  will  be  entertained  at  luncheon  today, 
by  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt.  It  has  seemed  a long  time  since  we  regularly 
listened  to  Dr.  Lippincott's  instructive  and  interesting  talks  to  us  in 
our  chapel,  when  he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Dickinson  College. 
Most  of  the  Faculty  and  a large  number  of  the  students  of  our  school 
participated  in  the  exercises  yesterday  at  the  Bosler  Memorial  Hall  in 
observation  of  the  day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lippincott  preached  a most  forcible  and  eloquent  sermon. 


Solomon  Brown's  Sunday  School  teacher  at  Newtown,  Miss  Fanny 
Rubinkam,  writes  that  he  has  not  missed  one  Sunday  since  the  first  of 
October.  Others  mentioned  as  being  quite  regular  in  attendance  and  much 
interested  are  Daniel  and  Victor  Bear  and  Alexander  Manabove.  Knox 
Nostlin  comes  when  he  can,  is  very  gentlemanly  and  says  he  is  not  Indian 
any  more.  Gilbert  Pusher  took  dinner  with  his  teacher  on  Sunday.  She 
hears  from  Col.  Horn  occasionally.  He  was  married  on  Nov.  3rd  to  Maud 
Chief  Killer  and  is  still  at  the  Cheyenne  Mission.  Both  Col.  Horn  and 
Maud  are  ex-students  of  Carlisle. 


A letter  from  Randall  Delchay  gives  the  startling  news  that  Almo 
Cottonwood  who  went  to  his  home  at  San  Carlos,  Arizona,  but  a few  weeks 
ago  was  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which  Randall  did  not  know  at  the 
time  he  wrote.  The  Carlisle  boys  there  are  stricken  with  grief  at  the 
loss  of  their  friend.  Almo  was  one  of  Carlisle's  good  and  faithful 
Apache  boys  and  would  have  done  credit  to  the  school  and  to  himself,  had 
he  been  permitted  to  live.  Many  are  his  friends  at  the  school  whose 
hearts  have  been  touched  with  grief  at  the  sad  news. 


Mr.  Colins'  memorable  comparison  of  two  weeks  ago  between  education 
and  and  people  with  big  eyes  standing  on  the  top  of  a high  hill,  in 
connection  with  last  Friday's  amusing  story  told  by  Mr.  Williams  in 
which  "Ain't  it  Cholly"  appeared  so  many  times,  has  caused  "big  eyes" 
and  "Ain't  it  Cholly,"  to  be  very  popular  expressions  in  the  last  few 
days.  The  latest  was  brought  out  by  a picture  of  an  owl  in  No.  7 at 
which  David  Tipsico  gazed  for  a moment  and  then  began  to  laugh.  "He  must 
be  very  well  educated,  he  has  such  big  eyes.  He  must  be  on  top  of  the 
hill,  ' ejaculated  David,  then  turning  suddenly  to  his  companion  said, 
"Ain't  it  Coolly?"  which  completed  the  ludicrous  scene  and  caused  a 
burst  of  laughter  from  all  who  heard  the  remark. 


Miss  Luckenbach  and  Miss  McAfee  went  over  to  Harrisburg  Tuesday 
evening  to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  Young  People  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Carlisle  on  Christian  Endeavor  work.  Among  the  eminent  speakers  they 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  were  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  whose  Bible 
Classes  at  Northfield  some  of  our  boys  have  enjoyed,  and  Mr.  L.D. 


Wishard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  international  Committee,  who  has 
been  around  the  world  in  his  Missionary  work. 
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Who? 

Who  made  the  best  speech  of  the  evening  at  the  Public  Debate?  William 
Denomie. 

Who  had  the  wittiest  speech?  Samuel  Sixkiller. 

Who  can  make  the  best  chocolate  cake  you  ever  ate?  Minnie  Topi. 

Who  greased  the  pan  for  Minnie's  cake,  and  is  as  good  as  gold  in  her 
line  of  work?  Carrie  Cornelius. 

Who  likes  wintergreen  lozenges?  Grace  Dixon  and  lack  Standing. 

Who  has  sold  more  Stiyas  than  any  other  Indian  boy?  Solomon  Collins. 

Who  sets  and  distributes  type  by  time  losing  no  minutes?  Timothy  Henry. 
Who  can  skate  a backward  ring,  and  fling  the  foot  to  the  perfection 
of  grace?  Felix. 

Who  was  the  best  looking  guest  at  the  desk  reception  on  Monday 
evening?  Wasn't  it  Cholly? 

Who  has  a fine  new  Stenographer ' s chair  - the  perfection  of  business 
comfort?  Miss  Nana. 

Who  is  Mrs.  Sage's  standby  these  days?  lulia  Given. 

Who  can  eat  the  most  pot  pie?  William  Petoskey. 

Who,  of  the  horses,  has  been  the  longest  and  most  faithful  of 
Carlisle  workers?  "Ain't  it  Cholly?" 

Who  was  always  willing  and  did  the  best  she  could  while  waiting  upon 
table  last  month?  Alpha  Scott. 

Who  is  the  most  business-like  little  orderly  the  captain  has  had  for 
many  a day?  Homer  Patterson. 

Who  enjoys  a walk  to  the  lower  farm  and  back  on  a cool  evening?  Not 
the  breakers  of  school  regulations. 

Who  was  "good  old  reliable"  at  teachers'  club  last  month,  and  is 
found  so  in  everything  she  undertakes?  Sallie  Face. 

Who  likes  to  stand  out  on  the  school  balcony  to  sharpen  pencils  and 
are  not  in  a hurry  to  get  back  to  their  seats?  Some  boys. 

Who  asked  the  Captain  for  a "wake  up"  clock,  the  other  day,  meaning 
an  alarm  clock?  The  M.O.T.B.S.  will  never  tell. 

Who  always  begin  their  home  letters  "I  thought  I would  write  you  a 
few  lines,  etc."  just  as  though  the  person  to  whom  they  are  writing  did 
not  KNOW  that?  SEVERAL. 

Who  went  to  Harrisburg  to  attend  an  Equal  Rights  meeting  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  found  when  they  got  there  that  they  were  only  a 
month  too  early?  Echo  answers,  "Who?" 

Who,  on  her  way  found  a neatly  done  up  package  in  the  lane  and 
thinking  it  belonged  to  some  Indian  shoppers  she  had  just  passed, 
gathered  up  the  bundle,  toted  into  the  first  store,  and  carefully 
labeled  it  Indian  School,  to  find  in  the  package  upon  opening  it  the 
next  day  a dead  opossum,  and  that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  a practica 
joke?  Miss  Ely. 

Pay-day,  Wednesday. 

SprechenSieDeutsch  ? 

The  girls'  quarters  are  being  refloored. 

The  ice  is  going  and  soon  will  be  gone. 

Miss  Carter  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  tonsilitis. 

The  mist  on  Wednesday  was  quite  equal  to  a London  fog. 

They  have  an  orchestra  at  the  Genoa  Indian  School,  in  Nebraska. 

The  trees  rained  icicles,  Sunday  morning,  and  the  sight  was  beautiful 
to  behold. 

There  is  a promise  of  a drop  of  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  in 
temperature  before  tonight.  Get  out  the  skates! 

A tremendous  bonfire  of  old  condemned  trash  was  one  of  the 
interesting  sights  to  some  of  our  pupils  Saturday  morning. 

If  the  expected  cold  wave  arrives  soon  we  will  have  numerous  frozen 
puddles  for  skating  ponds.  The  recent  thaw  has  been  kind  to  us. 


There  is  to  be  a public  Sale  of  Condemned  property  here  a week  from 
tomorrow.  Among  the  most  valuable  condemned  articles  to  be  sold  are  four 
sewing-machines  and  a farm  horse. 

The  Crescent  Banjo  Club  of  Boston,  consisting  of  six  of  the  most 
sensible  traveling  women  we  ever  met,  discoursed  sweet  music  for  the 
ears  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  on  Friday  last.  A part  of  the 
entertainment  were  side-splitting  impersonations  by  Mr.  Williams  the 
only  gentleman  of  the  Company. 

Harry  Kohpay  has  gone  to  Eastman  Business  College,  at  Poughkeepsie, 

N.Y.,  and  takes  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  a host  of  friends  at 
Carlisle  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking  to  get  a good  business 
education.  By  close  economy  Harry  will  manage  to  pay  his  own  way  which 
is  by  far  the  best  business  part  of  his  whole  business  scheme. 

Miss  Carter  having  received  one  of  the  extensively  advertised 
Chautauqua  Desks  through  the  Larkin  Soap  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Buffalo,  was  asked  daily  until  it  came  if  the  desk  had  arrived.  When  it 
did  come  last  Monday  she  held  an  after  study-hour  reception  in  honor  of 
its  arrival,  and  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  her  friends  as  to  the 
returns  she  got  for  the  money  expended.  The  desk  is  all  that  it  claimed 
to  be,  was  much  admired  by  her  guests  and  the  reception  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed . 

The  Invincibles  gave  a public  debate  last  Friday  evening  upon  the 
question  "Resolved,  That  all  the  Indian  pupils  in  the  United  States 
should  salute  the  United  States  flag  on  the  8th  day  of  February  in  honor 
of  the  Dawes  Bill."  The  principal  speakers  were  Affirmative:  Dulius 
Brown,  William  Petoskey,  William  Denomie,  and  Edwin  Schanandore; 
Negative;  Samuel  Six-killer,  Martin  Archiquette,  William  Leighton,  and 
Benjamin  Caswell.  There  were  many  strong  as  well  as  witty  sentiments 
uttered  favoring  both  sides  which  we  wish  there  was  room  to  record  in 
our  little  paper,  the  Judges,  Messers,  Standing,  Kensler  and  Big  Horse 
rendered  a decision  on  the  merits  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Negative . 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 


"Only  five  dollars  that  is  all,"  and  the  tears  started  again. 

Grandma  was  twisting  the  corners  of  her  apron  nervously.  "Thirty 
dollars.  S-h,  Keep  still.  Phil,  if  I'll  tell  you  something  won't  you 
never  tell?" 

His  curiosity  was  touched.  "No,  grandma,  what  is  it?" 

"Wait  now,  Phil,  till  I pull  down  the  curtain  and  lock  the  door. 

Somebody  might  look  in  or  come  in,"  and  she  pulled  the  curtains  down  and 
locked  the  door.  "Now,  Phil,  you  won't  never  tell  anybody  will  you,  if  I 
tell  you?  I thought  I never  would  tell  anybody.  But  a long  time  ago  I 
hung  up  an  old  stocking.  La-me,  it  must  be  five  years  ago."  She  started 
after  the  stocking,  when  she  stopped  and  returning  said:  "I  do  believe 
it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  I have  been  putting  a dime  in  now  and  then;  I 
thought  I might  want  a little  medicine  sometime,  so  when  I sold  a few 
eggs  I put  the  money  into  the  old  stocking.  I shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was 
all  of  *fifteen*  years  since  I hung  up  the  old  stocking." 

She  went  to  a clothes-press  under  a back  stairway  where  cast  off  and 
extra  clothing  hung,  and  from  a dark  corner  she  brought  forth  the  old 
stocking.  "My!  but  it  is  awful  heavy,  Phil!" 

It  was  one  of  the  two-story  kind.  Grandma  turned  it  bottom  side  upon 
the  floor  and  its  contents  lay  in  a heap  before  them,  and  they  were  both 
surprised . 

^concluded  next  week*) 


HATTIE  INDIGNANT,  AND  SHE  HAD  A RIGHT  TO  BE. 


Hattie  Longwolf,  class  '92,  who  is  now  attending  the  Normal  School  at 
Madison,  Dakota,  was  made  very  indignant  the  other  day  by  the  public 
remarks  of  a visitor  who  said  of  Indians  that  he  had  visited  an  Indian 
school  somewhere  but  he  did  not  believe  in  educating  them,  as  they  sit 
in  one  corner,  pick  their  teeth  and  let  the  Government  feed  them. 


He  did  not  know  that  an  Indian  was  in  the  audience. 

Hattie  says,  "I  sat  there  and  was  obliged  to  listen  to  all  that  he 

had  to  say  about  my  relatives. 

Then  he  heard  me  recite,  and  I was  so  angry  at  him  that  I was  ready 
to  speak  for  my  people  should  he  say  any  more  about  the  Indians. 

He  found  out  that  an  Indian  can  stand  where  a white  man  can  stand.  He 

sat  in  his  seat  and  stared  at  me.  I came  home  down  hearted  that  day." 


The  smell  of  tobacco  on  a Christian's  breath  never  does  the  Lord  any 
good . 


Give  a lie  the  right  of  way  and  it  would  wreck  the  universe. 


It  is  very  easy  to  find  reasons  why  other  persons  should  be  patient. 


The  devil  is  sure  of  the  man  who  believes  he  can  stand  in  slippery 
places . 


A good  way  to  find  out  how  much  religion  people  have  is  to  watch  them 
when  they  can't  have  their  own  way. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  16  letters. 

My  4,  8,  9 is  a noise. 

My  1,  2,  14,  13,  12  is  what  will  begin  to  show  its  green  head  ere  long. 
My  16,  7,  3,  15  is  to  stop  in  one  place. 

My  6,  10,  5,  11  is  what  many  of  the  Indian  Territory  boys  and  girls 
suffer  when  at  home,  and  what  some  brought  with  them  to  Carlisle. 

My  whole  is  what  is  troubling  about  six  of  our  boys  and  girls  at 
present . 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Opportunity. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups, 
on  separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 

one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home."  Without  accompanying  extra  for 
postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 


For  THE  RED  MAN,  an  8-page  periodical  containing  a summary  of  all 
Indian  news  and  selections  from  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject. 


address  RED  MAN,  Carlisle  Pa.  Terms,  fifty  cents  a year  of  twelve 
numbers.  The  same  premium  is  given  for  ONE  subscription  and  accompanying 
extra  for  postage  as  is  offered  for  five  names  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a blog  with  space  for 
comments  linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 

♦indicates  word  between  asterisks  is  italicized  in  the  original  text. 

Barbara  C.  Landis 
PO  Box  1451,  Carlisle  PA  17013 
Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org 
Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Rustywire:  Looking  for  Indians"  — 

Date:  Wed,  25  Ian  2006  08:43:34  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : LOOKING" 

http: //www. rustywire.com/Starmtn/looking.html 

Looking  for  Indians 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

I am  looking  for  Indians,  those  who  walked  these  lands  way  before  I was 
born.  Tell  me  about  their  grandfather  stories  and  songs  of  old.  Sing  me 
your  song  and  tell  me  about  your  people  and  their  hearts.  I want  to  see 
you  speak  of  your  children  and  how  we  live  for  them. 

I am  a visitor  from  lands  far  off  and  I have  journeyed  long  to  learn 
about  you.  I am  not  looking  to  become  you  but  I want  to  hear  of  your 
people.  I want  to  hear  your  songs  and  I will  sing  mine,  I want  to  know  how 
you  have  survived  and  I will  tell  you  about  wind  mesas  and  sand  washes... 

I want  to  listen  to  your  chants,  the  beating  of  your  hearts  and  the 
dreams,  hopes  and  places  you  would  like  to  see,  because  I can  not  see  them 
without  your  eyes.  Whereever  you  may  be  from,  the  valleys  and  hilltops, 
mountains  and  seaways....  call  my  name  in  the  wind  and  I will  hear  you  and 
want  to  see  where  have  lived,  loved,  and  continue  on  as  a child  of  this 

land tell  me,  I wait  to  hear  your  voices... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  John  Berry  Poem:  Work-a-day"  

Date:  2005/12/16  Fri  PM  01:32:50  EST 

From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub j : Work-a-day 

Mailing  List:  NetRez-L  <Netrez-l@listproc .wsu . edu> 

Work-a-day 

Chilly  dawn  today. 

Full  moon  wrapped. 

In  fluffy  clouds. 

Rather  than. 

Being  on  the  road. 

In  this  cold. 

I'd  rather  be. 

Snuggled  down. 

Entwined  with  you. 


So,  I blow  you, 

A kiss  and  wish  for  you. 

Sweet  dreams. 

John  D.  Berry,  December,  2005 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  March  12,  2006  14:45:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 

"RE;  Penn  Cove  Water  Festival"  

Date:  2006/02/28  Tue  PM  11:04:52  EST 

From:  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia  <imburgia@whidbey . com> 

Sub j : Tribal  Invitation... 

Official  All  Tribe  Open  Invitation ...  Feel  Free  To  Copy  & Send!  We 
Welcome  You ! ! ! 

You  and  your  families  are  invited  to  attend  our  annual  Flistorical 
"Penn  Cove  Water  Festival!"  This  is  a time  to  open  our  hearts  in 
friendship  and  sharing.  A time  to  welcome  our  First  Nations  Neighbors! 
We  will  be  joining  our  Ancestors  on  Whidbey  Island  in  the  town  of 
Coupeville  by  welcoming  you  and  sharing  our  gifts  and  talents  together. 
We  wish  for  you  to  mark  this  day  on  your  calendars  and  copy  and  send 
this  invitation  far  and  wide!  We  request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
with  open  arms. 

THE  PENN  COVE  WATER  FESTIVAL  WILL  BE  HELD  ON  SATURDAY,  MAY  6TH,  2005. 

IT  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  COUPEVILLE,  WA.  ON  WHIDBEY  ISLAND.  THE 
HOURS  WILL  BE  FROM  11AM  TO  6PM.  THERE  WILL  BE  CANOE  RACES,  PERFORMERS, 
FRY  BREAD,  VENDORS,  CHILDRENS  ACTIVITIES,  CARING  FOR  THE  EARTH 
EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAYS  & MORE!!! 

The  Penn  Cove  Water  Festival  has  been  going  on  for  generations.  It  is 
the  ONLY  well  known  Native  American  Event  on  Whidbey  Island!  We  wish  to 
see  it  continue  for  our  children  and  our  childrens?  children.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  us  to  experience  this  special  time  together  so  our 
ties  will  remain  unbroken.  What  can  you  do?  Come  and  Share!  loin  us! 

We  respect  all  of  you.  We  want  you  to  encourage  your  canoe  racers  and 
other  canoes,  your  talented  men,  women  and  children  who  only  you  know 
personally.  Your  Veterans,  dancers,  singers,  drums,  artists, 
environmentalists ...  and  any  and  all  who  are  willing  to  come  and  share 
with  us!  Please  call  us  to  sign  up  ASAP!  Thanks. 

We  always  have  great  hospitality  with  treats  and  coffee  for  signed-up 
participants.  We  will  be  prepared  to  hand  out  free  tee  shirts  to  all 
who  register  as  canoe  racers  and  bring  thier  teams  and  canoes.  Cash 
Prizes  for  canoe  winners!  These  gifts  as  well  as  a free  after  Festival 
Dinner  put  on  by  the  town  of  Coupeville  are  all  ways  of  saying,  ?We 
Honor  You ! ? 

The  canoe  races  will  take  place  down  at  the  park  as  always.  We  will 
have  free  programs  with  maps  to  help  everyone.  The  main  Festival 
activities,  other  than  the  canoe  races,  will  take  place  in  town  only  a 
short  walk  from  the  park... we  also  have  in  place  a shuttle  bus  that 
will  stop  at  the  park  and  in  town  regularly  to  pick  up  and  drop  off  all 


who  wish  to  use  it.  We  encourage  all  of  you  who  attend  to  come  and  join 
us  in  both  places!  Experience  Everything! 

The  Live  Entertainment  will  be  onstage  near  the  museum  and  the  dock  in 
town.  There  will  be  Storytellers  for  children  as  well.  Art,  food  and 
craft  vendors  will  be  present  in  town.  We  would  love  to  invite  all  of 
you  to  our  annual  event.  It  is  a wonderful  time  to  make  new  friends  and 
to  share  our  gifts  and  talents.  A True  Celebration...  Rain  or  Shine! 

See  you  There! 

To  Contact  us  for  any  questions,  sign-ups  or  whatever. . .Please  call... 

Susan  Berta- (360)678-3451  or  susan@orcanetwork.org. .. For  Canoe  Races 
Cheryl  Bradkin-(360)678-5239  or  bradkin@whidbey.net... 

Food,  Arts  & Craft  Vendors 

Lynda  Imburgia- (360)321-7863  or  imburgia@whidbey.com... 

Tribal  Liason/Performers 

Benye  Weber- (360)678-4602  or  jOhnwebernahma@coupeville.net... 

Any  Questions?? 

**No  Alcohol  or  Drugs  Allowed ...  This  is  a Family  Event! 

**Visit  our  Website! 

http: //www. pen ncovewat erf estival . com/ index. php 

"RE : Kent  Ware,  Sr.  Memorial"  

Cherokee  River  Indian  Community:  (CRIC) 

6th  Annual  Kent  Ware,  Sr.  Memorial 
& Flomecoming  Festival 

March  30  Vendors  and  Campers'  Setup  Day 


March  31--  April  2,  2006  Activities 

Admission:  $3.00  Day  Rate  or  $5.00  Weekend-Pays  Festival  Utilities\Clean-up 

Vendor  Space  $40.00  a day,  $90.00  for  3 days; 

Please  contact  us  for  an  application. 

Free  to  Dancers  in  or  with  Regalia  Children  12  and  Linder  Free 

Friday  Kid?s  Day:  Children  arriving  by  school  bus  or  van  get  in  free. 

Free  Primitive  Camping 

Veterans,  Drums,  Youth  groups  and  the  Public  are  invited  to  enjoy  this 
weekend . . 

A special  invitation  goes  to  mental  health  consumers  and  families. 

Dancers  are  encouraged  to  attend  & receive  special  door  prizes 

loin  Us  In  Our  Celebrations  Including: 

"Memorial  Service  Honoring  Our  Elders"  "Veteran  & Children  Honor  Services" 

HEMSI  Search  & Rescue  Dogs,  Indian  Crafts,  Native  Food,  Intertribal  Dancing, 

Storytelling,  Demonstrations,  Fire  Engine  Photos,  Blowgun  Shoot, 

Horseshoes,  Gold  Panning,  Games,  Vendors,  Flute  Playing, 

Friday  Night's  Trade  Blanket,  Bingo,  Bond  Fire,  and  much  more... 


Head  Staff: 

Head  Man:  TBA  each  day 


La  Hey 

Head  Lady:  TBA  each  day 
Arena  Director:  TBA 

Head  Veterans:  Gene  Bagwell,  Duanita  Lusk  & Vernon  lay 
Host  Drum:  Aracoma 


M.C:  Charles 


The  Best  Vendor  Booth  Prize  starts  this  year  voted  on  by  peoplePs  choice. 

Horseshoe  pitching  contest  by  the  SilverWolf  Horse 

Sanctuary;  Blowgun  contest  held  by  CRIC 

Hatchet  Throw  contest  is  sponsored  by  HCWC 

HCWC  Booth  that  mental  health  consumers  families  will  enjoy 

Raffles,  Prizes,  Bingo,  Fun,  Fun,  fun! 

We  are  located  between  Moulton  & Double  Springs,  AL  on  Hwy  33, 
between  the  15  and  16-mile  markers.  Moulton  is  located  south  of 
and  between  Decatur  and  Florence  in  the  Northwest  part  of  AL 
at  the  cross  roads  of  State  Hwy.  33,  Hwy  24  & Hwy  157. 

- If  coming  from  Interstate  65,  exit  at  the  Hartselle,  AL  onto  Hwy  36, 

go  west  about  20+  miles  and  turn  left  (south)  on  Hwy  33.  Follow  the  mile 

markers  until  you  are  about  1/2  mile  pass  the  16  ml.  mkr. 

Turn  left  (east)  at  the  CRIC  sign  go  3 miles.  Call  for  more  directions 

1050  County  Road  67,  Moulton,  AL  35650 

Phone  256  292-3584,  256  566-3818,  fax  256  292-3528 

E-mail  kbagwell@cric.org  Website:  www.cric.org 

Event  Sponsored  by  Cherokee  River  Volunteer  Fire  Department 

"RE : BellSouth  Mosaic  Career  Fair"  

Date:  Narch  3,  2006  8:12  AM 
From:  Daughtry,  Chuck 
Sub j : Mosaic  Career  Fair 

BellSouth  is  co-sponsoring  a minority  career  fair  for  college  students  in 
the  Southeast.  It's  entitled  the  Mosaic  Career  Fair,  planned  for  April  7, 
2006,  8:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET  at  BellSouth' s Midtown  II  location  (725  W. 
Peachtree  St.  - Auditorium)  in  Atlanta.  This  event  is  co-sponsored  with 
the  American  Advertising  Federation  and  is  the  third  event  of  its  kind 
sponsored  by  BellSouth. 

The  Mosaic  Career  Fair  targets  minority  college  students  from  the 
Southeast,  who  are  interested  in  entry  level  career  opportunities  and 
internships  in  advertising,  marketing  and  other  communication  related 
fields.  If  you  know  of  promising  minority  students,  who  are  interested, 
please  forward  the  information  to  them.  Encourage  them  to  RSVP  and  attach 
their  resume,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  space  is  limited.  (Student 
registration  deadline  is  March  27,  2006.) 

Visit  the  American  Advertising  Federation  web  site  to  register: 
http: //www. aaf .org/multi/mosaic_fair .html 

This  event  is  free  for  both  students  and  recruiters  and  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  connect  the  best  and  brightest  students  with  top  companies 
in  the  area.  A full  day  (8:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.)  is  planned,  with  a seminar 
addressing  interviewing  skills,  networking  and  resume  writing  tips, 
interviewing  opportunities  with  the  recruiters,  lunch  for  the  students  and 
more. 

The  attached  link  to  the  Mosaic  Career  Fair  web  site  includes  the 
recruiter  and  student  registration  forms  and  additional  information. 
http://www.aaf.org/multi/mosaic_fair.html 

"RE;  Sacred  Sites  Run"  

Date:  Mon,  13  Mar  2006  03:32:18  -0600 
From:  Dale  M.  <MailDale@webtv. net> 

Sub j : the  Sacred  Sites  Run 

http: //www. sacredsitesrun .org/ index.html 

Sacred  Sites  Run  2006 

United  to  Reaffirm  and  to  Preserve  our  Sacred  Places  by  Educating  America 
about  First  Nations'  Ancient  Past  and  Natural  Worldviews 


The  Sacred  Sites  Run  evolves  from  the  damages  caused  by  the  ruthless  march 


of  a new  civilization  that  has  leveled  many  sacred  places  and  today, 
threatens  to  destroy  more  sacred  sites  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  The  run  will  focus  on  educating  the  public  with  the  traveling 
exhibit  of  Ancient  North  American  Civilization  and  the  existing  and 
potential  sites  to  be  recognized  by  governing  agencies.  We  will  gather 
data  at  places  where  sites  once  existed  and  record  why  they  were  destroyed. 
The  runners  will  be  gathering  soil  near  many  Mississippian  cultural  sites 
and  other  sacred  places  to  establish  a memorial  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

This  manner  of  bringing  awareness  to  specific  places  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  peaceful  symbolic  actions  that  is  to  remind  the  public  that  the 
descendants  of  mound  builders  continue  to  hold  these  ancient  places  sacred. 

Understanding  and  respecting  our  ancient  American  heritage  through 
preservation  of  sacred  sites  fosters  cultural  and  biological  diversity. 

The  existences  of  these  ancient  earthworks  on  the  American  landscape  are 
the  physical  link  to  the  past  and  today's  competing  values  are  at  the  core 
of  the  problems  with  current  land  stewardship  resulting  in  the  further 
destruction  of  such  sites.  Our  technological  industrialized  society's  use 
of  natural  resources  depends  on  our  ability  to  balance  our  needs  with  the 
natural  world.  Through  the  human  capacity  to  harmonize  with  the  ecology  we 
may  leave  our  future  generations  something  we  can  be  proud  of. 

Saturday,  18  March:  arrive  at  Pinson  Mounds  and 

prepare  for  the  Vernal  Equinox  activities  on  Sunday,  19  March  and 

run  with  the  Sacred  Sites  Runners  after  the  sunrise  ceremony  in  Pinson  TN. 

This  run  will  reserve  Fridays  and  Saturdays  as  education  days  for  the  public 
and  allow  local  supporters  to  run  with  the  eagle  staff  for  a day. 

Schedule  available  at 

http: //www. sacredsitesrun .org/ schedule.html 

"RE : Indian  Summer  Festival"  

Date:  Mon,  13  Mar  2006  03:32:18  -0600 
From:  Dale  M.  <MailDale@webtv.net> 

Subject:  Indian  Summer  Festival 

http: //www. indiansummer.org/ 

INDIAN  SUMMER  FESTIVAL  SEPT.  9-11 

MILWAUKEE  - Indian  Indian  Summer  Festival  celebrates  this  year's  theme, 
"Gathering  by  the  Waters," 

Sept.  9-11  at  Milwaukee's  beautiful  lakefront  Flenry  Maier  Festival  Park. 

Festgoers  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  cultural  demonstrators,  five  entertainment 
stages  with  a wide  range  of  music,  lacrosse  games  and  demonstrations,  fine 
arts  area,  marketplace,  American  Indian  foods,  herbal  area,  voyageurs 
encampment,  and  more.  Families  appreciate  the  fact  that  since  festival 
areas  where  cultural  activities  occur  are  blessed  and  thus  considered 
sacred,  alcoholic  beverages  are  allowed  only  in  the  areas  around 
contemporary  music  stages. 

New  this  year  is  a "Gathering  by  the  Waters  Parade,"  to  be  held  on 
Saturday  at  3 p.m.  Veterans  groups,  marching  bands,  tribal  "royalty," 
tribal  governments,  schools  drum  groups,  dancers  and  American  Indian 
organizations  will  walk  together  from  the  southern  end  of  the  festival 
grounds  to  the  pow-wow  arena  on  the  north  end.  American  Indian  nations  and 
organizations  can  download  a registration  form  at  www.indiansummer.org  or 
phone  414-229-5880. 

The  festival's  entertainment  stages  will  present  a vast  range  of  music, 
including:  Asani,  three-person,  all-women,  drums  and  rattle;  Keith  Secola, 
folk;  Brule,  contemporary;  Eagle  and  Flawk  (Canada)  rock;  C-Weed,  county  & 


western;  Litefoot,  rap  and  Red  Feather  Woman,  folk. 


Other  entertainment  includes  a Pawnee  stomp  group;  Winston  Wuttunee, 
comedian;  Aztec  dancers;  and  an  Aztec  storyteller. 

This  year,  the  presentation  for  the  third  Indian  Summer  Film  and  Video 
Image  Awards  and  the  second  Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  will  be  presented 
at  an  awards  ceremony  on  Saturday,  Sept.  10.  The  excitement  is  building 
for  both  events,  which  will  draw  some  of  the  "best  and  brightest"  to 
Milwaukee.  The  music  and  film  & video  awards  programs  are  the  result  of  a 
partnership  between  Indian  Summer  Festival  (North  America's  largest 
American  Indian  festival),  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - Milwaukee 
Office  of  American  Indian  Student  Services.  Screenings  of  the  winning 
films  and  videos  will  be  part  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum's  special 
programming  on  American  Indians.  This  film  festival  will  be  part  of  the 
museum  experience,  included  free  with  museum  admission.  Films  also  will  be 
viewed  at  the  Holiday  Folk  Fair  in  November. 

The  music  awards  are  sponsored  by  Mohican  North  Star  Bingo  and  Casino.  The 
Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  and  the  Film  and  Video  Image  Awards  are 
presented  at  the  same  awards  ceremony,  sponsored  and  produced  by  Looking 
Glass  Productions. 

For  the  second  time,  Olympic-style,  amateur  boxing  will  be  part  of  the 
festival  action.  Indian  Summer's  Regional  Boxing  Tournament,  sponsored  by 
the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Indian  Summer  Festivals  and  the  Mohican  Boxing  Club  are  co-hosting 
the  invitational.  There  will  be  lacrosse  demonstrations,  and  3-on-3 
basketball  tournament  with  prize  money. 

While  Indian  Summer  has  hosted  a collegiate  lacrosse  tournament  in  the 
past,  this  year  the  emphasis  is  on  youth  players,  with  members  of  area 
lacrosse  high  school  teams  participating. 

Festivalgoers  are  drawn  to  the  drama  and  pageantry  of  the  festival's 
competition  pow-wow,  with  more  than  $37,000  in  prize  money.  The  pow-wow 
amazes  with  its  glorious  mix  of  sights  and  sounds.  During  special 
"Intertribal"  dances,  audience  members  are  invited  to  join  in  the  dancing. 
Grand  Entries  are  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  1 and  7 p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 p.m. 
Sunday. 

Friday,  a fiddle  and  jig  competition  will  be  held,  and  will  include  a new 
junior  division.  A hand  drum  contest,  launched  last  year,  will  continue 
this  year. 

A spectacular  fireworks  display  is  now  being  planned  for  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

In  addition,  Indian  Summer  Festival  continues  to  expand  its  photo  tribute 
to  American  Indians  in  Wisconsin  who  are  veterans.  A "Mission  Welcome 
Home"  area  for  veterans  will  provide  a meeting  place  and  information  on 
veterans  benefits.  All  veterans,  whether  they  are  American  Indian  or  not. 
Are  invited  to  the  center,  as  well  as  all  families  of  service  personnel. 

Visitors  to  the  festival  can  watch  people  from  many  different  American 
Indian  nations  demonstrate  traditional  skills  that  were,  in  many  cases, 
learned  from  parents  or  grandparents.  Families  can  watch  and  ask  questions 
as  artisans  do  quillwork,  demonstrate  basket  making,  explain  finger- 
weaving, carve  totem  poles,  and  weave  blankets.  The  popular  hands-on 
workshops  for  all  ages  where  visitors  can  make  drums,  rain  sticks,  gourd 
artworks  and  dream  catchers  again  will  be  offered  at  The  Gathering  Place. 

Indian  Summer's  villages,  where  traditional  dwellings  are  recreated,  bring 
to  life  time-honored  traditions.  Nearby,  a rustic  encampment  captures  the 
daily  life  of  the  traders  and  settlers  that  lived  and  worked  with  American 


Indians . 


The  Circle  of  Fine  Art  Exhibition  displays  fine  art  with  American  Indian 
themes.  Many  of  the  country's  best-known  American  Indian  artists  display 
works  for  viewing  and  for  purchase.  The  range  of  media  represented  by  this 
elite  group  of  artists  truly  makes  this  a "festival  within  a festival." 

The  Indian  Summer  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  popular  areas  at  the 
festival.  Vendors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  offer  an  array  of 
Native  American-inspired  crafts,  artwork,  books,  music,  pottery,  blankets, 
jewelry,  toys  and  beads. 

Eating  always  is  a favorite  festival  activity.  Traditional  American  Indian 
foods  are  available,  including  Indian  Tacos,  Buffalo,  Venison,  Turkey, 

Wild  Rice,  Corn  Soup,  Wojape  (pudding),  and  Fry  Bread  in  a variety  of 
flavors.  Festgoers  can  choose  from  American  Indian  Foods,  Pizza,  Chili, 
Burgers,  Flot  Dogs,  Popcorn,  Ice  Cream  and  other  desserts. 

On  Sunday,  there  is  a non-denominational  Prayer  Ceremony  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
festival's  pow-wow  arena.  Those  attending  the  ceremony  are  admitted  to  the 
festival  free  of  charge.  Admittance  to  the  festival  grounds  for  the 
ceremony  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  No  one  will  be  admitted  free  after  10  a.m. 

Dylan's  5K  Run  & Walk  for  Autism  again  is  a part  of  the  festival  on  Sunday. 
The  event  is  a 5K  Run  & Walk  around  the  Summerfest  grounds,  followed  with 
free  entry  into  Indian  Summer  Festival  and  an  awards  ceremony  at  the 
Miller  Stage.  The  goal  of  Dylan's  Run  is  to  heighten  awareness  of  Autism 
Spectrum  Disorders,  raise  funds  for  the  Autism  Society  of  Southeastern 
Wisconsin  (ASSEW)  and  autism  research.  For  more  information  contact  the 
Autism  Society  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin  at  (414)  427-9345  or  visit 
assew@execpc . com 

During  the  day  on  Friday,  the  grounds  are  only  open  to  school  children  and 
their  teachers.  At  the  end  of  Education  Day,  those  groups  exit  the  grounds, 
and  the  fest  re-opens  to  the  general  public  at  4 p.m. 

In  partnership  with  Indian  Summer  Festivals,  the  Milwaukee  Indian 
Education  Committee  (MIEC)  will  be  collecting  donations  of  new  school 
supplies  at  the  entrance  to  the  festival  on  Friday,  from  4-6  p.m.  and 
again  prior  to  the  prayer  ceremony  on  Sunday,  from  9:30-10  a.m.  Entrance 
to  the  festival  is  free  during  these  times. 

Major  sponsors  for  the  festival  include  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino,  Oneida 
Bingo  and  Casino,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Looking  Glass  Productions,  North 
Star  Casino,  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe,  Stockbridge  Munsee,  Von 
Briesen  & Roper,  S.C.  and  Lake  of  the  Torches. 

Regular  festival  hours  are  4 p.m.  to  midnight  Friday,  noon  to  midnight 
Saturday,  and  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sunday.  Ticket  prices  are  $9  (advance) 

$10  (gate)  for  adults,  children  12  and  under  are  free.  The  Indian  Summer 
office  is  located  at  10809  W.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Suite  #101,  West  Allis,  WI 
53227.  For  more  information,  phone  (414)  604-1000  or  visit  the  Web  site  at 
www.indiansummer.org 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  February  17,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

April  1 - 3 , 2006:  6th  Annual  Powwow  First  Nations  § Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana  Gourd  Dancing. 

April  22,  2006:  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow  at 


Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.  Virgina  Beach,  Virginia. 

For  more  information  contact  Debra  Vick  at  757-427-2990 
or  e-mail:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  29,  2006:  South  Umpqua  27th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
at  South  Umpqua  High  School, 

Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon. 

For  more  information  contact  Dames  Marshall  at  541-672-0314 
or  e-mail:  rogercub@wizzards.net 

Dune,  2-3  2006:  AICA  Pow  Wow.  AICA  has  had  to  make  a choice  between 
keeping  the  wonderful  camp  grounds  for  their  event  or  keeping  their 
Fathers  Day  date.  They  have  chosen  to  keep  the  site  and  move  the  weekend 
they  hold  their  event  to  the  first  of  Dune. 

This  is  the  same  great  gathering  with  the  same  great  people  involved  at 
the  same  great  place.  So  mark  your  calendar  now  and  come  to  North  Carolina 
a few  weeks  earlier  this  summer  for  a great  Southern  Style  Dance. 

We  will  post  more  information  as  the  date  gets  closer  for  now  we  wanted 
the  new  date  to  get  out  to  everyone  as  soon  as  possible. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  February  17,  2006 

http://www.crazycrow.com/events_nativeamerican/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

MARCH  2006 

March  25,  2006:  TIHA  Spring  Powwow 

Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center  1601  S Water  St. 

Burnet,  Texas  79611 

Event  Detail:  Traders  contact:  956-682-5775 
Rv's  contact:  512-756-6180  Tent  sites  available 

Contact:  David  Eckerman  936-653-3116,  email:  davideckerman@eastex.net 
webaddress : tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

March  25,  2006:  Guiding  Eagles  nationwide  indian  youth  talent  contest 
Location:  Nationwide,  US  All  50  states 

Event  Detail:  The  4th  annual  Guiding  Eagles  contest  is  in  full  swing 
and  is  open  to  youth  ages  6-18.  The  contest  is  free  to  enter  and  requires 
no  traveling.  For  more  details  visit  the  website  at  www.guidingeagles.com 
Contact:  Suzanne  Hegarty  866-480-0635,  email:  Contest@guidingeagles.com, 

March  25-26,  2006:  Big  Spring  Pow  wow 

Location:  Howard  College  ColiseumBig  Spring,  Texas  79720 

Event  Detail:  Contest  pow  wow  head  dancer  Robert  Soto  Sharon  Roberts 

Drums  Southern  renragade  eagle  point  singers. 

Contact:  Robert  Downing  432-263-3255,  email:  rodond@cox.net, 
webaddress : www. geu cities . com/ powwowbigspring 

March  25-26,  2006:18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natches  Indians,  400  Defferson  Davis  Blvd 
Natchez,  MS  39120 

Event  Detail:  No  Contests;  Dust  lots  of  Good  Singing,  Dancing  and  Fun! 
MC-Bo  Limbaugh,  AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  HM-Dason  Skinner. 
Contact:  Committee  601-442-0200,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/natchez powwow 


March  25-26,  2006:  Natchez  powwow 

Location:  Grand  Village  of  Natchez  Indians  400  Jefferson  Davis  Blvd. 
Natchez,  Mississippi  39120 

Event  Detail:  Non-Contest  Intertribal  Powwow,  MC-Bo  Limbaugh, 

AD-Darsh  DeSilva,  HS-Brian  Queton,  Northern-Greywolf , HM-Jason  Skinner, 
HL-TBA,  HG-TBA. 

Contact:  Chuck  Borum  601-442-020X,  email:  cborum@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : http : // groups . msn . com/natchez powwow 

March  31st,  April  1st,  2nd,  2006:  26th  Chambers  Farm  Spring  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Chambers  Farm  22400  NE  CR  315  Ft.  McCoy,  Florida  32134 
Event  Detail:  Youth  day  March  31st  with  camp  feed. 

Veteran's  Honor  day  April  lst(Ft. McCoy  VFW).Host  Drum:  Otto  Mahsetkey. 
Feature  Drum:  Those  Guys(Oklahoma) . Feature 

Entertainer : 2004  NAMMY  Winner:Billy  Whitefox.  Head  Lady:Maria  Whitehorse. 
Head  Man:Duane  Whitehorse.  MC: RonColombe.  AD: RickShawnee. 

Honor  Head  Lady:Marguirite  Big  Mountain  escorted  by  son  Teeny  Big  Mountain. 
Head  Veteran:Dim  "Grayhawk"  Armogost .Admission : Free. Parking: Free. Camping: 
Free. Family  oriented  event. Bring  chairs  as  seating  is  limited. 

Located  from  1-75  Exit  368  go  east  18  mi.  to  CR315  and  turn  right, 
go  1 mile  to  Chambers  Farm. 

Contact:  Donna  Rowland,  352-222-6990,  email:  chambersfarms@hotmail.com, 
webaddress:  chambersfarm.org 

APRIL  2006 

April  8-9,  2006:  27th  Annual  UMass  Amherst  Powwow 

Location:  Curry  Hicks  Cage  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst,  MA  01003 
Event  Detail:  Our  27th  annual  powwow  date  has  been  moved 
from  Sept.  18-19,2005! 

This  change  was  requested  by  our  current  students  so  that  we  as  a community 
with  our  families  and  friends  can  congradualte  our  graduating  students  and 
welcome  prospective  students  who  be  visiting  the  campus  at  that  time. 

New  Date:  Saturday  April  8-  Sunday  April  9,  2006, 

Time:  10AM-6PM  (rain  or  Shine)  Location:  Curry  Hicks  Cage  (a  gym  on  campus) 
Grand  Entries  at  noon  both  days 

Admission:  5.00  general  public,  2.00  5 colleges  students  w/ID, 

Free:  Senior  Citizens,  Free:  Children  12  and  under 

For  hotel  reservations  contact  the  Campus  Center  Hotel  at  413-549-6000 
Dancers:  Day  Money  and  Competition  Prize  Money IDancers  can  only  register 
for  one  or  the  other,  not  both) 

For  vendor  contracts  please  email  dvincent@acad.umass.edu 
or  michelle@acad.umass.edu  or  call  413-577-0980  or  fax  to  413-577-0950. 
Please  wait  until  the  2nd  week  of  September  to  request  a vendor's  contract. 
Vendor  fees:  Crafts/Arts  100.00,  Food  150.00  Non-Profit  Native  concerns 
info  booths  50.00.  There  is  a 10.00  charge  for  each  electric  hookup  needed. 
Please  submit  your  interest  to  vend  by  October  30th,  2005. 

Food  vendors  must  have  required  libility  insurance  and  must  submit  a copy 
of  a current  food  licence  and  foods  items  for  sale  (fax  413-577-0950). 
Intersted  drum  groups  and  performers  please  fax  your  info  sheet  with  your 
required  fees  and  tech  requirements  and  hotel  room  requirements 
(We  do  NOT  cover  travel  cost)  and  hotel  rooms  are  limited  to  3 doubles 
for  2 nights  for  Drum  Groups  and  2 double  for  2 nights  for  Performers. 

Drum  groups  need  to  have  at  least  five  singers  in  order  to  be  considered. 
Please  submit  your  query  by  September  30th,  2005. 

Contact:  Native  American  Student  Services  413-577-0980, 
email:  native@acad.umass.edu 

April  15,2006:  22nd  Annual  Apple  Blossom  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Me  Gee  Park  Collisum  Farmington,  New  Mexico  87401 

Contact:  Carmelita  Munoz  (505)  326-5115,  email:  carmelitam2004@yahoo.com 

April  22,  2006:  6th  Annual  "Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People"  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  2345 
Event  Detail:  11am  - 7pm,  MC  - Clark  Stewart,  HM  - Michar  Richardson, 


HF-  Nokomis  Lemons,  AD  - Thomas  Lewis,  Host  Drum  - Falling  Water, 

Guest  Drum  - Edisto  River  Singers.  Traditional  Pow  Wow, 

American  Indian  dancing,  educational  displays  and  exhibits,  arts  & crafts, 
and  authentic  foods.  FREE  ADMISSION  AND  PARKING!!! 

Contact:  Debra  Vick  757  427-2990,  email:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  28th  to  29th  2006:  Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Location:  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds  Marion,  KY  42064 
Event  Detail:  us  60  onto  120  in  Marion  follow  powwow  signs 
Contact:  Kamama  Sutton  270-965-9432  www.mantlerock.org, 
email:  kamamasutton@aol.com 

April  29  & 30,  2006:  Regional  Native  Community  Spring  PowWow 
Location:  34  Ponderosa  Dr.  Olive  Hill,  KY  41164 
Event  Detail:  We  have  25  vending  spaces  available. 

A vending  application  can  be  printed  from  our  web  site. 

Vending  fee  is  $70.00  and  you  must  have  at  least  75%  of  your  items  must 
be  hand  made  - exceptions  are  listed  on  our  web  site. 

All  dancers  are  welcome  and  other  drum  groups  are  welcome  to  play  for 
blanket  money.  Hope  to  see  you  there. 

Contact:  Morning  Rain  Danysh,  304-272-5722, 
email : morningrain@f rontiernet . net 
webaddress : www. rncpowwowinfo. bravehost . com 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  February  17,  2006 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 

http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

MARCH  2006 

March  14th,  15th  & 16th,  2006 
Maintenance  Conference  2006 
Prince  Albert  Grand  Council 
Engineering  and  Technical  Services 
Prince  Albert  Inn, 

Prince  Albert,  SK 
FEE:  $100.00  per  person. 

Info:  Gary  Harris  or  Vera  Roy 
Phone:  1-306-953-7242 
Fax:  1-306-922-1710 

March  16  & 17,  2006 
Aboriginal  Leadership  Institute: 

Governing  - Contemporary  Issues  & Challenges 
Winnipeg  Manitoba 
(204)  940-1700 

March  18,  2006 

Bent  Arrow  Traditional  Healing  Society's 

Annual  Rounddance  "Honouring  our  Community  Partners" 

Saturday,  5pm-12am 

At  the  Hangar  Building  on  Kingsway  Ave. 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
Call  481-3451  for  info. 

March  19  - 24,  2006 

Aboriginal  Music  Program  (AMP)  Camp 

Gimli,  Manitoba 

204-975-0284 

Email:  alan@manitobamusic.com 
or  call  250-388-5522 

March  21  - 22,  206 
[French  conference] 

Forum  Autochtone:  Identite  autochtone  Gouvernance 


- Developpement  economique  et  social  - Commission  royale  surles  peoples 

autochtones 

Quebec,  QC 

Ph.  1.888.777.1707 

March  24  - 31,  2006 

2006  Manitoba  Indigenous  Winter  Games 

Peguis  First  Nation,  MB 

Fisher  River  Cree  Nation,  MB  - both  communities 
Ph:  204-925-5622  Winnipeg 
Ph:  204-677-0326  Thompson 

March  31,  April  1 & 2,  2006 
Aboriginal  Curling  League  of  Winnipeg's 
13th  Annual  Mixed  Curling  Bonspiel 
Winnipeg,  MB 

204-956-0610  Loretta  Ross 

APRIL  2006 

April  3 - 4,  2006 

3rd  Annual  insight  Aboriginal  Flousing  Conference 

Calgary,  AB 

1-888-777-1707 

April  7 - 9,  2006 

2006  Indigenous  Minor  Hockey  Tournament 
Winnipeg,  MB 
Phone:  (204)  925-5622  or 
Email:  masrc@sport.mb.ca 

April  18-20,  2006 

Moving  Towards  Best  Practices  in  Oil  & Gas  and  Aboriginal  Partnerships 
Radisson  Hotel  Calgary  Airport, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

www. iqpc . com/na-2428-01 

800-882-8684 

April  20  - 21,  2006 

Aboriginal  Forum:  Safe  Water  For  First  Nations 
Toronto,  ON 

Ph. 800.443. 6452  or  416.925.0866 
April  22,  2006 

6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 

11am  -7pm 

Red  Wing  Park 

1398  General  Booth  Blvd. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 

Info,  contact  Debra  Vick  (757)  427-2990 

or  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  18-20,  2006 

Moving  Towards  Best  Practices  in  Oil  & Gas  and  Aboriginal  Partnerships 
Radisson  Hotel  Calgary  Airport, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

www. iqpc . com/na-2428-01 

800-882-8684 

April  21,22,23,  2006 
Twentieth  Annual 
Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  480-965-5224 


Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 


April  24  - 25,  2006 

5th  Annual  insight  Aboriginal  Oil  & Gas  Conference 

Edmonton,  AB 

1-888-777-1707 

April  28  - 30,  2006 
Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds 
Marion,  Kentucky 
Phone:  (270)  965-9432 
Email:  Kamamasutton@aol.com 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  February  17,  2006 

http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 
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MARCH  2006 

* 18-19  14th  Annual  "Learning  To  Walk  Together"  Traditional  Powwow. 
Vandament  Arena  - Northern  Michigan  University  (NMU),  Marquette,  MI. 
Info:  906-227-1397;  cnas@nmu.edu  or  www.nmu.edu/nativeamericans 

* 24-26  Denver  March  Powwow.  Denver,  CO.  Info:  (303)  934-8045. 

* 25  2nd  Annual  Spring  Gatheing  Powwow.  Carson  Colony  Gym, 

Carson  City,  NV.  Info:  (775)  841-3182 

* 25  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Spring  Powwow. 

Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  (936)  653-3116, 
Traders  (956)  682-5775  or  tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

* 25-26  18th  Annual  Natchez  Powwow.  Grand  Village  of  the  Natchez  Indians, 
Natchez,  MS.  Info:  (601)  442-0200  or  cborum@hotmail.com 

* 25-26  Big  Spring  Powwow.  Howard  College  Coliseum,  Big  Spring,  TX. 

Info:  (432)  263-3255  or  rodond@cox.net 

APRIL  2006 

* 5-8  34th  Annual  Symposium  on  the  American  Indian  & Powwow. 

Northeastern  State  Univesity  Center,  Tahlequah,  OK. 

Info:  (918)  456-5511 

* 6-8  Cherokee  of  Georgia  26th  Annual  Spring  Powwow. 

Cherokee  of  Gerogia  Tribal  Grounds,  St.  George,  Ga. 

Info:  912-843-2230  or  email:  ebrock63@hotmail.com 

* 6-9  1st  annual  Northeast  Florida  Powwow.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Info:  (904)  803-9931. 

* 8 Cannes  Brulee  Powwow.  Native  American  Village, 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum,  Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA. 

Info  (504)  468-7231. 

* 8 16th  Annual  Kathryn  M.  Buder  Center  Powwow.  St.  Louis,  MO. 

Info:  (314)  935-6288  or  cyarholar@gwb.wustl.edu 

or  http : //gwbweb . wustl . edu /buder /events . html 

* 8 Cherokee  Heritage  Day  Powwow.  Gainesville  Convention  Center, 
Fainesville,  TX.  Info:  (940)  482-3381  dougwalp@advantexmail.net 

* 21-23  40th  Annual  LIHA  (LA.  Indian  Heritage  Assn)  Powwow. 

Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375 
or  email:  andi4769@aol.com  or  www.liha-news.com 

* 21-23  20th  Annual  Spring  Competition  ASU  Powwow.  Tempe,  AZ. 

Info:  (408)  965-5224 

* 22  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow, 

Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth,  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 22  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 27-29  Gathering  of  Nations.  Albuquerque,  NM.  Info:  (505)  836-2810 

* 28-30  Mantle  Rock  Powwow.  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  KY. 


Info:  kamamasutton@aol.com  270/965-9432  on  270/965-5882 

* 29-30  AICC  Powwow.  CSU-Fresno,  CA.  Info:  (559)  85-2705 

* 29  Louisiana  State  University  - Native  American  Students  Assoc.  Powwow 
LSU  Parade  Grounds,  Baton  Rouge,  LA.  Info:  Derek  (985)791-9259 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  February  17,  2006 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . html 

APRIL  2006 

April  14  - 16,  2006 
Chilliwack  Pow  Wow 
Chilliwack,  BC 
Call  (604)  824  9927 

MAY  2006 

May  6,  2006 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Traditional  Graduation  Pow-Wow 

University  of  Manitoba 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Call  (204)  474-8850 

Website:  http: //www. umanitoba . ca/ student/ a sc /events/ pow -wow. html 
3UNE  2006 

Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

Honouring  Our  Youth  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
New  Liskeard,  Quebec 
Call  (819)  723-5206 
Email  dawnish2467@hotmail.com 

DULY  2006 

Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Khowutzun  Warmland  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Duncan,  BC 
Call  (250)  709-2248 
Email  lejdej@hotmail.com 

Duly  26  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 

Call  (418)  843-5550 

Email  louiskarl . sioui@cnhw. qc . ca 

Website  www. wendake . cawww. wendake . c a/t ou r i sme/eng/ca r ref our-des- nations/ 
car ref our-des- nations . htm 

Duly,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 
Sioux  Narrows,  ON 

Duly,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 
Nestor  Falls,  ON 

AUGUST  2006 

August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 


Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage.org 

August  19-20,  2006 

Ojibwa  Keeshigun  Native  Festival 

Thunder  Bay,  ON 

Call  Krista  Power-Metcalfe  (807)  473-2357 
Email  krista . power-metcalfe@fwhp . ca 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  2-4,  2006 

Wabigoon  Lake  Ojibway  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Wabigoon  Lake,  ON 

Call  Mary  Rose  (807)  938-6684 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  Dale  Mitchell, 

Gary  Smith,  Janet  Smith,  Frosty  Deere,  Chiapas  95  Moderators,  Dana  Aldea, 
Debbie  Sanders,  Karen  Francis,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Barbara  Landis, 

John  D.  Berry,  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia,  Chuck  Daughtry,  Kleita  Bagwell 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Doran  L.  Morris  Sr."  


Date:  Thu,  9 Mar  2006  08:53:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 


Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="DORRAN  MORRIS  SR." 

http: //www. indianz . com/News/ 

http: //www. jour nal star . com/doc440f683ea81ac905934331 .txt 

Former  Omaha  tribal  chairman  dies 
By  the  Lincoln  Journal  Star 
March  9,  2006 

A former  chairman  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  who  served  on  the  tribe's  council 
for  32  years  died  Sunday  from  complications  due  to  diabetes,  and  kidney 
and  heart  failure. 

Doran  L.  Morris  Sr.,  63,  was  surrounded  by  his  wife,  children,  relatives 
and  friends  at  Mercy  Medical  Center  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  according  to  a 
press  release  from  the  tribe. 

Born  and  raised  on  the  Omaha  Indian  Reservation  in  northeast  Nebraska, 
Morris  had  served  as  the  tribe's  chairman  during  the  1980s. 

As  chairman,  Morris  was  instrumental  in  recovering  title  to  the  Omaha 
Tribe's  ancestral  land  in  Iowa,  the  tribe  said. 

Morris  also  led  the  tribe  toward  greater  self-sufficiency  by  pursuing  a 
gaming  operation  that  eventually  became  Casino  Omaha  in  Onawa,  Iowa,  the 
tribe  said.  Casino  Omaha  opened  in  1992,  bringing  sorely  needed  revenue 
and  employment  opportunities  to  the  tribe,  the  press  release  stated. 

Morris  represented  the  Omaha  Tribe  in  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  and  the  Mni  Sose 
Intertribal  Water  Rights  Coalition.  Fie  also  served  as  a roadman  and 
director  of  the  Omaha  Tribe's  Native  American  Church. 

Morris  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  in  humanities  in  1992  by  the 
Nebraska  Indian  Community  College  in  recognition  for  his  service  to  the 
tribe . 

Services  for  Morris  will  be  held  at  noon  today  at  the  Omaha  Nation 
School  in  Macy. 

Copyright  c.  2002-2006  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Luis  Many  Bears"  

Date:  Thu,  9 Mar  2006  01:51:33  EST 
From:  Corinaroberts@aol . com 
Subj : Luis  Bonet  crosses  over 

On  March  7,  Luis  Many  Bears  crossed  over  to  the  spirit  world.  Fie  had 
suffered  a massive  heart  attack  on  March  4.  Flis  family  and  friends  were 
with  him  throughout  the  four  day  vigil  at  the  hospital. 

Luis  was  Lakota  and  poured  water  for  a sweat  lodge  on  his  property  in 
Littlerock,  California  for  many  years.  Fie  helped  a great  many  people  and 
his  family  accomodated  and  fed  whoever  needed  it.  We  will  miss  Luis 
greatly.  The  following  letter  contains  details  of  a benefit  being  held 
for  Luis  on  March  11. 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend  the  event  but  would  still  like  to  help  the 
Bonet  family,  or  send  your  condolences,  you  may  make  donations  payable  to 
Redbird,  P.0.  Box  702,  Simi  Valley,  CA  93062.  Please  write  "Bonet"  on  your 
check. 

You  may  also  make  a contribution  through  paypal  to  redbirds_ 
vision@hotmail.com  (indicate  "Bonet"  in  the  message  portion).  All 
proceeds  will  go  directly  to  the  family. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin, 

Corina 

Beloved  Friends, 

Luis  Many  Bears,  a beautiful  Lakota  Leader  and  Teacher  has  passed  away. 
Flis  days  have  passed  into  the  setting  sun  and  he  has  now  moved  into  the 
Great  Sky  Place. 

Flis  family  is  desperate  need  of  our  loving  support. 

Four  Crows  of  Tustin,  420  El  Camino  Real  in  Olde  Towne  Tustin,  will  be 


holding  a Drum  Circle  and  Fund  Raiser  on  Saturday  March  11,  2006  at  6-8pm 
to  raise  much  needed  canned  goods  and  money  for  Many  Bears  family. 

You  may  call  Darrell  , of  Four  Crows  at  (714)  505-4414  for  more 
information . 

For  more  information,  please  call  us.  If  you  wish  to  make  donations,  we 
are  happy  to  receive  them  in  honor  of  the  family  and  will  pass  them  along 
for  you. 

Many  Bears  has  been  a powerful  sweat  leader  and  teacher  in  Palmdale  for 
many  years.  Fie  and  his  loving  family  have  provided  food,  shelter,  love, 
warmth,  & teaching  of  the  Lakota  way  to  many,  many  people  throughout  the 
years.  Fie  has  shared  so  freely  of  all  that  he  has.  Many  Bears  never 
charged  for  his  spiritual  teachings  and  welcomed  all.  In  exchange  for  his 
many  freely  given  gifts,  it  is  time  for  us  to  step  up  and  help  his  family. 

Flis  dear  loving  wife,  Tonia,  and  his  children  are  in  need  of  support. 

Many  Bears  was  hospitalized  after  suffering  several  heart  attacks  and 
suffered  severe  brain  damage.  Fie  finally  lost  his  battle  on  Tuesday  night 
March  7,  2006.  Fie  was  the  sole  support  of  his  family. 

If  you  feel  moved  to  share  your  abundance  with  the  family  of  a great 
spiritual  teacher...  please,  please  do. 

Call  Bear  Lopez 
(909)  238-7242 
Stacy  Lopez 
(951)  538-2824 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  13  Mar  2006  08:50:01  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

March  7,  2006 

Dwight  Locklear  - Laurinburg 

Dwight  Locklear,  56,  of  Laurinburg,  died  March  5,  2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  8 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service 
Chapel,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Locklear  officiating.  A private  interment  will  be 
held  at  a later  date. 

Locklear  was  born  in  Scotland  County,  the  son  of  the  late  Earl  and 
Lessie  R.  Locklear.  Fie  was  self-employed  in  the  tree  service  business. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Tonya  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  a special  friend,  Gerlene  Butler  of  the  home;  three  sons, 
Cary  Locklear  of  Maxton,  Kevin  Locklear  and  Gregory  Dones,  both  of 
Pembroke;  a daughter,  Nicole  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  four  brothers,  David 
Locklear  of  Pembroke,  Earl  Franklin  Locklear  of  Badin,  Bobby  Locklear  of 
Red  Springs  and  Dim  Locklear  of  Yorktown,  Va.;  four  sisters,  Becky  Cook  of 
Scotsville,  Va.,  Nancy  Ratliff  and  Earlene  Dacobs,  both  of  Raeford,  and 
Lessie  Mae  Schanze  of  Tampa,  Fla.;  five  grandchildren;  and  a host  of 
nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  8 p.m.  before  the  service  on 
Tuesday  at  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service  in  Laurinburg  and  other  times  at 
the  home  of  Bobby  Locklear,  208  Treetop  Lane,  Red  Springs. 

March  13,  2006 

Graham  Flunt  - Rowland 

Graham  Flunt,  84,  of  2687  South  Robeson  Road,  died  March  9,  2006,  at 
Carolinas  Flospital  System  in  Florence,  S.C. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Boles  Funeral  Flome  Chapel,  the  Revs. 
Ricky  Burnett  and  Tracey  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Flunt  family  cemetery. 

Born  Oct.  5,  1921,  in  Robeson  County,  he  was  a son  of  the  late  Duckery 
and  Melenda  Revels  Flunt.  Fie  was  a member  of  Flickory  Flill  Freewill  Baptist 
Church  and  was  a United  States  Army  veteran  serving  during  World  War  II. 


Surviving  are  two  sons,  Anthony  G.  Hunt  of  Rowland  and  Dason  G.  Hunt  and 
his  wife,  Patsy,  of  Rowland;  six  daughters,  Mary  E.  Strong  and  her  husband, 
Wilbert,  Shirley  M.  Casenaro  and  her  husband,  Antonio,  Ruby  M.  Delfyette 
and  her  friend,  Lewis,  Betty  L.  Williams  and  her  husband,  Benje,  Geraldine 
Hunt  and  her  husband,  Norris,  and  Glenda  H.  Locklear,  all  of  Rowland; 
three  brothers.  Dames  E.  Hunt  of  Baltimore,  Rufus  Hunt  of  St.  Pauls,  and 
George  Hunt  of  Rowland;  a sister,  Kathleen  Little  of  Greenville,  S.C.;  a 
special  friend,  Shelia  Bartlee;  a special  cousin,  Peggy  Ivey;  11 
grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  8 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  in  Rowland. 

Harry  Dacobs  - Pembroke 

Harry  F.  "Dack"  Dacobs,  63,  of  419  Shand  Drive,  died  March  8,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Bear  Swamp  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Timmy  Chavis  and  Randy  Revels  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Dacobs  was  born  March  15,  1942. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Lelar  Dacobs;  a brother,  Linwood 
Dacobs;  and  a sister,  Lois  Dacobs  Hales. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Alice  Brooks  Dacobs;  two  daughters,  Bonita 
Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  Dune  Collins  and  her  husband,  Terry,  of  Shannon; 
three  brothers,  Clifton  Dacobs,  Delwood  Dacobs  and  Derry  Dacobs,  all  of 
Fairmont;  two  sisters,  Vashtie  Gilliland  of  Alabama  and  Zula  Scott  of 
Lumberton;  and  six  grandchildren,  Ericka,  Dessica,  Allison,  Victoria, 
Brittany  and  Brandon. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke  and  at  other  times  at  te  home. 

Eva  Dane  Locklear  - Pembroke 

Eva  Dane  Locklear,  95,  of  679  Lonnie  Farm  Road,  died  March  7,  2006,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Mt.  Airy  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Her  family  said:  "She  was  a proud  member  of  Mt.  Airy  Baptist  Church, 
loving  mother,  grandmother  and  friend." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Robert  Locklear;  three  sons, 
Gerald  Gray  Locklear,  Robert  Earl  Locklear  and  Tony  B.  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  four  sons,  Dohnny  Wayne  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Mary,  Billy 
Dean  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Annie  Marie,  and  Christopher  Locklear,  all  of 
Pembroke,  and  Earl  Ray  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Darlene,  of  Maxton;  three 
daughters,  Edith  R.  Deese  and  Molly  Rogers,  both  of  Pembroke,  and  Carol 
Dean  Locklear  of  Raeford;  28  grandchildren;  45  great-grandchildren;  five 
great-great-grandchildren;  and  two  special  friends,  Rebecca  B.  Chavis  and 
Norma  Fox. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Perry  Dacobs  - Pembroke 

Perry  Dacobs,  50,  of  73  West  Robeson  Acres  on  Deep  Branch  Road,  died 
March  4,  2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Oak  Grove  Holiness  Church  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Curtis  Dacobs;  and  his  brother, 
Curtis  Dr.  Dacobs. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Minnie  Dacobs  of  Pembroke;  five  brothers, 

Gerald  Wayne  Dacobs  of  Lumberton,  Ronnie,  Ricky,  Randy  and  Roy  Dacobs,  all 
of  Pembroke;  five  sisters,  Betty  Carol  Locklear,  Marie,  Michelle,  Glenda 
and  Heather  Dacobs,  all  of  Pembroke;  a daughter,  Emmunlle  Hammonds  of 
Pembroke;  a granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Hammonds  of  Pembroke;  special  nieces 
and  nephews;  and  a host  of  relatives  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 


William  Ray  Locklear  - Lumberton 

William  Ray  Locklear,  54,  of  3015  Saddletree  Road,  died  March  7,  2006, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Kathy  Locklear  of  the  home;  two  sons,  William  G. 
Locklear  and  lason  L.  Locklear,  both  of  Charleston,  S.C.;  a sister,  Lucy 
Brooks  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Donald  R.  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NIC. 

March  8,  2006 
Perry  lacobs 

PEMBROKE  - Perry  lacobs,  50,  of  73  W.  Robeson  Road,  died  Saturday,  March 
4,  2006,  in  his  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Oak  Grove  Holiness  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Emmunlle  Hammonds;  mother,  Minnie;  brothers, 
Gerald,  Ronnie,  Ricky,  Randy,  and  Roy;  sisters,  Betty  Locklear,  Marie, 
Michelle,  Glenda  and  Heather;  and  a grandchild. 

William  R.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - William  Ray  Locklear,  54,  of  3015  Saddletree  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  March  7,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Kathy;  sons,  William  and  lason;  sister,  Lucy  Brooks; 
brother,  Donald;  and  four  grandchildren. 

March  9,  2006 

Eva  3.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Eva  lane  Locklear,  94,  of  697  Lonnie  Farm  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  March  7,  2006,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist  Church.  Burial  in 
Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  lohnnie,  Billy  and  Earl;  daughters,  Edith  Deese, 

Molly  Rogers  and  Carol;  28  grandchildren;  45  great-grandchildren;  and  five 
great -great -grandchildren . 

March  10,  2006 

Harry  F.  lacobs 

PEMBROKE  - Harry  F.  "lack"  lacobs,  63,  of  419  Shand  Drive,  died 
Wednesday,  March  8,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Bear  Swamp  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Alice;  daughters,  Bonita  Locklear  and  lune  Collins; 
brothers,  Clifton,  Delwood  and  lerry;  sisters,  Vashtie  Gilliland  and  Zula 
Scott;  and  six  grandchildren . 

March  11,  2006 

Theresa  N.  Chavis 

LAURINBURG  - Miss  Theresa  Nicole  Chavis,  16,  of  Laurinburg,  died 
Thursday,  March  9,  2006. 


Theresa  was  a junior  at  Scotland  High  School. 

Services:  Graveside,  3:30  p.m.  Monday  in  Hillside  Memorial  Park. 
Visitation:  6 to  9 p.m.  Sunday  at  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service  in 
Laurinburg. 

Survived  by:  Parents,  lerry  and  Wendy;  brother,  lerry;  maternal 
grandparents,  Dewayne  and  Elisa  lernigan;  paternal  grandparents,  Ronnie 
and  Lois;  maternal  great-grandmother,  Irene  lernigan;  and  paternal  great- 
grandmothers, Edith  Hudson  and  Kathleen  Quick. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

March  12,  2006 

Mary  Green 

Cherokee  - Mary  Green,  of  the  Big  Cove  community,  died  Friday,  March  10, 
2006. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

March  8,  2006 
Bobby  Billy 

Services  for  Bobby  Billy  were  held  Saturday,  March  4,  2006,  at  10  a.m. 
from  Redwater  Gym  in  Carthage.  The  Rev.  Carl  Wilson  officiated.  Burial  was 
in  Mt.  Zion  Indian  Baptist  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Dohn  E. 

Stephens  Chapel  Funeral  Services. 

Mr.  Billy,  64,  died  Wednesday,  March  1,  2006,  in  leff  Anderson  Regional 
Medical  Center. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Tom  and  Sally  Stoliby  Billie; 
two  sisters,  Rosalie  Tubby  and  Loraine  Allen;  and  two  brothers,  Robert 
Billy  and  Hubert  Billy. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nellie  Billy  of  Carthage;  one  daughter, 
Bobbie  Nell  Watkins  of  Carthage;  two  sons,  lamie  Dwight  Billy  of  Choctaw 
and  Stacey  Shawn  Billy  of  Carthage;  two  sisters.  Nan  Isaac  of  Philadelphia 
and  Loni  Comby  of  Carthage;  one  brother,  lames  Billy  of  Philadelphia;  four 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Cillo  Cotton 

Services  for  Cillo  Cotton  of  Preston  were  held  Friday,  March  3,  2006,  at 
10  a.m.  from  Bogue  Chitto  Facility  Building.  Burial  was  in  Crystal  Ridge 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  John  E.  Stephens  Chapel  Funeral  Services. 

Mr.  Cotton,  54,  died  Wednesday,  March  1,  2006,  in  Choctaw  Health  Center 
in  Choctaw. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  John  Cotton  and  Hattie  Chapman 
Cotton;  and  one  brother,  limmy  Cotton. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Stephanie  Lonjose,  Solvia  Cotton, 
Catina  Cotton  and  Cheryl  Cotton,  all  of  Philadelphia;  three  sons,  Cillo 
Cotton,  3r.  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Christopher  Shane  Cotton  of  Union  and  Luppie 
Cotton  of  Philadelphia;  seven  grandchildren;  four  sisters,  Rosie  Sam,  Ora 
Mae  Galvan,  Sarah  Cotton  and  Elaine  Isaac,  all  of  Louisville;  and  three 
brothers,  Dunior  Cotton,  Willie  Cotton  and  lames  Cotton,  all  of  Louisville 

Copyright  c.  2006  Neshoba  Democrat  Publishing  Co.  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  MS. 

March  10,  2006 

Pamela  Margaret  White,  60 

Pamela  Margaret  White,  60,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Thursday,  March  9,  2006 
at  her  home  in  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Gerald  Algers  officiating. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  9-11  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Veteran's 
Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake.  A spring  burial  will  be  in  Battle  Point 
Cemetery  in  Federal  Dam,  Minn.,  following  cremation. 


The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  in  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

March  13,  2006 

Lynn  Marie  Spottedwolf 

Lynn  Marie  Spottedwolf,  51,  of  Ft.  Totten,  ND,  died  Friday,  March  10, 
2006,  at  her  home  under  hospice  care.  Services  will  be  Wednesday,  March  15, 
2006  10:00  a.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center  in  Crow  Hill. 

There  will  be  a wake  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  center.  A 
procession  to  the  center  will  leave  from  Minnewaukan  at  4:00  p.m.  Tuesday. 
Nelson  Funeral  Home  of  Minnewaukan  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

March  9,  2006 

Geraldine  Montclair 

FORT  YATES  - Geraldine  Montclair,  76,  Fort  Yates,  died  March  5,  2006,  at 
her  home.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  today,  March  9,  at  the 
Community  Center,  Wakpala,  S.D.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Cemetery, 
Mobridge,  S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 
Denise  White  Eyes 

Denise  V.  White  Eyes,  45,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  March  6,  2006,  at  her 
residence.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  MST  Saturday,  March  11,  at  St. 
Dohn's  Episcopal  Church,  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Eagle  Butte 
City  Cemetery. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune. 

March  9,  2006 

Stephan  Taken  Alive  rites  set  Thursday 
By  Wendy  Thorstenson 

Stephen  Taken  Alive  of  McLaughlin  enjoyed  many  things  including  hunting, 
fishing,  playing  bingo,  fixing  cars,  picking  grapes  and  wild  berries  and 
spending  time  with  his  grandson.  His  time  enjoying  those  things  came  to  an 
end  when  he  died  Friday,  March  3,  2006  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates, 
N.D.  He  was  51  years  old. 

Stephen  Taken  Alive  was  born  Duly  29,  1954  in  Little  Eagle  to  William 
and  Florence  (White)  Taken  Alive.  He  attended  school  in  Little  Eagle  until 
seventh  grade  and  in  McLaughlin  until  9th  grade.  He  graduated  from 
Standing  Rock  High  School  in  Fort  Yates. 

He  attended  college  in  Dickinson,  N.D.  and  Lawrence,  Kan.,  before 
receiving  his  Associate's  Degree  from  Sitting  Bull  College. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Theresa  of  McLaughlin;  a daughter  Caroline 
Taken  Alive  of  McLaughlin;  three  stepdaughters,  Irene  Little  Bear, 

Bullhead,  Trina  Little  Bear,  and  Tracey  Hettich,  both  of  McLaughlin;  a 
stepson,  Thomas  Otter  Robe  Dr.  of  Fort  Thompson;  two  sisters,  Debbie 
Looking  Back  of  Mobridge,  and  Melda  Looking  Back  of  Little  Eagle,  two 
uncles,  Dacob  White  and  Maynard  Taken  Alive  both  of  Little  Eagle;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Dohn  Taken  Alive 
and  Clement  Looking  Back;  three  sisters,  Wilma  Little  Bear,  Norma  Red  Fox 
and  Roberta  Looking  Back. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  9,  2006  at  the 
Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle.  The  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Pastor  Harvey 
Schmeichel  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Elk  Horn  Congregational 
Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge . 


There  will  be  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  central  time  on  Wednesday, 

March  8 (today),  at  Oster  Funeral  Home.  Family  and  friends  will  be  meeting 
at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  to  follow  in  procession  to 
Little  Eagle. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Leroy  White,  Lyle  White,  Hank  Taken  Alive,  Virgil 
Taken  Alive,  Hesse  Hay  Taken  Alive,  Robert  Taken  Alive,  Waldo  Red  Fox  and 
Gillard  White. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Pastor  Harvey,  Alfred  Agard,  Reuben  White 
Bull,  Hasper  Iron  Cloud,  Crawford  Taken  Alive,  Dani  Rose  Black  Fox,  Faith 
Taken  Alive  and  Frank  Reed,  Imogene  Taken  Alive,  Ira  Hanson,  Hake  White 
Bull,  Buddy  Archambault,  Walter  Taken  Alive,  Tony  Taken  Alive,  Bobby 
Little  Bear,  Maurice  Little  Bear,  Kenny  Deputy,  Hames  Shields,  Kenny 
Hendricks,  Nelson  Little  Bear,  Norman  Red  Legs,  Grandson  Hacob  Hanson, 
Patrick  Hettich,  Dana  and  Dawn  Otter  Robe  and  all  his  nephews,  nieces, 
family  and  friends. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Patti  Schmeichel. 

Evelyn  Slides  Off  was  always  kind,  considerate 
By  Ho  Hall 

Evelyn  Slides  Off  of  Eagle  Butte,  despite  her  health  problems,  always 
had  a sense  of  humor  and  a smile.  A doting  mother  of  four,  she  was  a kind 
and  considerate  person  and  her  six  brothers  lovingly  helped  care  for  her 
as  her  health  declined.  Toward  the  end  of  her  life  she  entered  the  Beverly 
Healthcare  Center  in  Rapid  City,  where  she  died  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  2006, 
at  the  age  of  38. 

She  was  born  March  17,  1967,  in  Eagle  Butte  to  Marlene  (Blue  Coat)  Dog 
With  Horns  and  Herman  Slides  Off  Sr.  She  attended  school  in  Idaho,  Dupree 
and  Eagle  Butte.  As  a girl,  she  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  family  and 
friends,  collecting  rocks  and  feeding  birds. 

Survivors  are  her  mother,  Marlene  Dog  With  Horns;  father,  Herman  Slides 
Off  Sr.;  four  children,  Karstin  Slides  Off,  and  Vida,  Armando  and  Angel 
Hernandez;  brothers,  Myron,  Herome,  Lowell,  Herman  Hr.,  and  Randy  Slides 
Off;  two  sisters,  Raegean  Cota  and  Rita  Little  Bird;  grandmothers,  Elsie 
Slides  Off  and  Marian  Egna;  aunts,  Aldena  Provential,  Lorna  Blue  Coat  and 
Corrine  Blue  Coat;  uncles,  Sam  Blue  Coat  Hr.,  Milford  Slader,  Wilfred 
Skinner  and  family,  and  Hack  and  Marian  Slides  Off;  adopted  aunt,  Alta 
Pumpkin  Seed;  aunts  Marie  and  Chris  Brave  Heart  Sr.,  Adrienne  and  Ivan 
Bruguier,  and  lone  and  Paul  Betone  Sr.;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Emery  Slides  Off;  cousin, 

Delma  Bruguier;  uncles  Donald  and  Sidney  Slides  Off;  aunt,  Delma  Slides 
Off;  grandfather.  Own  Slides  Off;  maternal  grandfather,  Sam  Blue  Coat  Sr., 
and  maternal  grandmother,  Evelyn  Bernice  High  Elk. 

The  funeral  for  Evelyn  was  Friday,  March  3,  at  St.  Holm's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  Mother  Marion  Rectenwald,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat 
and  Deacon  Dora  Bruguier  officiated.  Herman  Slides  Off  Sr.  provided 
special  music  and  there  were  other  musicians  and  singers.  Hymns  were 
"Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,"  "Welcome  Voice"  and  other  hymns  from  the  Episcopal 
hymnal . 

Casketbearers  were  Armando  Hernandez,  Thaden  Slides  Off,  Myron  Slides 
Off  Sr.,  Herome  Slides  Off,  Lowell  Slides  Off,  Randy  Slides  Off,  Herman 
Slides  Off  Hr.  and  Ricky  DeHorse. 

The  staff  and  residents  of  Beverly  Healthcare  Center,  Women's  Halfway 
House,  and  all  Evelyn's  relatives  and  friends  were  considered  honorary 
bearers . 

Burial  was  in  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte 
under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Thursday  evening  at  the  church  following 
a procession  of  family  and  friends  from  the  four-mile  junction  east  of 
Eagle  Butte. 

Sybil  Mae  Iron  had  gift  of  song 
By  Ho  Hall 

Throughout  her  lifetime,  Sybil  Mae  Iron,  her  parents  and  brother  were 
musicians  and  sang  in  church  as  a group.  She  was  gifted  with  a talent  to 


sing,  she  loved  to  sing  and  people  enjoyed  hen  singing.  She  was  a great 
support  to  the  powwow  drum  groups  with  her  voice.  Now  her  voice  has  been 
stilled . 

Sybil  died  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  2006,  at  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in 
Mobridge.  She  was  73  and  had  been  in  failing  health. 

The  daughter  of  Dohn  and  Elizabeth  Kate  (Red  Legs)  Iron,  Sybil  was  born 
Aug.  7,  1932,  in  rural  Little  Eagle.  Her  native  name  was  "Ti  el  wota  pi 
win."  She  grew  up  in  Little  Eagle  and  attended  Day  School  and  High  School 
in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

In  the  mid  1950s,  she  met  Miles  Little  Dog  and  they  lived  in  Chicago  for 
a time.  After  returning  to  Little  Eagle,  she  married  Maurice  Archambault 
and  they  continued  to  make  their  home  in  Little  Eagle  until  she  entered 
the  Mobridge  care  facility. 

Sybil  was  a proud  supporter  of  all  local  veterans  groups.  She  had  a 
strong  love  for  nature  and  environment,  even  in  the  face  of  hard  times. 

She  made  sure  she  stayed  in  the  area  for  her  family  and  friends.  She 
enjoyed  making  star  quilts  and  made  many  friends  during  her  lifetime. 

Survivors  are  her  sons,  Bryan  Swift  Cloud  of  Little  Eagle,  Fred  Little 
Dog  of  Swift  Bird,  Frank  Archambault  of  Oxford,  Wis.,  Emil  Little  Dog  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Derry  Archambault  of  Springfield,  Mich.;  daughters, 
Leta  Little  Dog  of  McLaughlin  and  Priscilla  Little  Dog  of  Timber  Lake; 
adopted  children,  Alex  High  Elk  of  Green  Grass,  Kenneth  Madison  of  Lower 
Brule,  Marlys  Madison  of  Little  Eagle,  Adrian  Kills  Crow  of  Little  Eagle; 
adopted  granddaughter  Shelly  McGuinness;  one  brother,  Tom  Iron  of 
McLaughlin;  34  grandchildren  and  27  great-grandchildren . 

Her  parents,  her  husband  Miles  in  1973,  son  Walter  Little  Dog  Sr.,  three 
daughters,  Linda  Kaye  Iron,  Veta  Iron  and  Leta  Iron,  brothers  Leslie, 
Louelle,  Nelson  and  Derry  and  one  sister,  Priscilla,  preceded  her  in  death 

Funeral  services  for  Sybil  were  Saturday,  March  4,  at  the  Elk  Horn 
Congregational  Church  in  Little  Eagle.  The  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear  and 
the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiated.  Lay  readers  were  Ted  Eagle,  Sylvan 
"Chuck"  Brown,  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle  and  Verdilia  American  Horse.  Gladys  Hawk 
was  organist  and  Charlie  Brown  was  soloist. 

Casketbearers  were  Allen  Little  Eagle  Sr.,  Emanuel  Red  Bear,  Donavan  Red 
Legs  Sr.,  Trinny  Bird  Necklace,  Mike  Iron,  Wayne  Thompson,  Adrian  Kills 
Crow,  Carlin  Brings  Horse,  Sr.,  Virgil  Taken  Alive,  William  Yellow 
Earrings  and  Todd  Cameron.  Honorary  bearers  were  all  Sybil's  friends  and 
relatives . 

Burial  was  in  the  Elk  Horn  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Friday  evening  at  the  church. 

Veldon  Hollow  Horn  reaped  rodeo  awards 
By  Do  Hall 

Veldon  Emery  Hollow  Horn  Grey  Horse  enjoyed  a lifetime  of  sports  but 
excelled  greatly  in  basketball  and  rodeo  where  he  received  numerous 
buckles,  trophies  and  ribbons.  He  was  a member  of  the  Lil'Britches  rodeo 
team,  FFA  and  the  local  4-H  Club.  While  at  Cheyenne-Eagle  Butte,  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  play  in  the  State  A basketball  tournament,  after  the 
team  won  the  district  and  regional  championships. 

In  1983,  he  and  his  team  roping  partner,  Del  Maynard,  broke  the  South 
Dakota  State  Finals  team  roping  record  time  and  advanced  to  the  National 
High  School  Rodeo  Finals  in  Douglas,  Wyo.  They  performed  a similar  feat  in 
the  4-H  Rodeo  Finals  in  Ft.  Pierre,  also  setting  a record  time  in  team 
roping.  He  continued  roping  after  high  school  and  became  a member  of  GPIRA 
and  SDRA. 

His  native  name  was  Tasunka  Hota  ma  Kinu,  He  Stole  His  Grey  Horse)  but 
those  close  to  him  called  him  "Sheep."  Veldon  died  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  2006 
at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  at  the  age  off  41. 

"Veldon  was  quite  the  charismatic  soul  who  made  many  friends  over  the 
years,  young  and  old,"  friends  said  of  him.  "Although  his  life  on  this 
earth  was  brief,  it  was  not  without  fulfillment." 

He  was  born  Dec.  12,  1964,  to  Pearl  (Condon)  Hollow  Horn  and  the  late 
Emmett  Hollow  Horn.  He  spent  his  early  year  near  Rattlesnake  Creek  on  the 
Hollow  Horn  ranch.  He  attended  Head  Start  in  Red  Scaffold,  elementary 


school  at  St.  Joseph's  Indian  school,  and  junior  high  in  Red  Scaffold 
until  eighth  grade,  and  then  graduated  from  C-EB  High  School  in  1983. 

After  high  school,  he  enrolled  at  Western  Dakota  Technical  College  in 
Sturgis,  and  achieved  an  Associate  degree  in  Agricultural  Technology.  He 
was  the  first  in  the  family  to  receive  this  honor.  By  trade,  he  was  a 
skilled  welder  and  heavy  equipment  operator. 

Survivors  are  his  wife.  Dune,  of  Cherry  Creek;  children,  Kristen  Hollow 
Horn,  Weldon  Hollow  Horn  Dr.,  Charles  Hollow  Horn,  Emily  Hollow  Horn  and 
Renatta  Little  Shield;  stepchildren,  Marcus  Hollow  Horn,  Maureen  Two  Dogs, 
Kaleb  Hollow  Horn  and  Maurisa  Hollow  Horn;  mother.  Pearl  Hollow  Horn;  two 
brothers,  Zigmond  and  Maurice  Hollow  Horn;  three  sisters,  Candace  and 
Danelle  Hollow  Horn  and  Mary  Little  Sky;  adopted  mother,  Estherline  Low 
Dog;  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

His  father,  Emmett  Hollow  Horn;  brothers,  Terrance  Hollow  Horn  and  John 
Hollow  Horn;  grandfather,  Jacob  Hollow  Horn;  nephew,  Jacob  Hollow  Horn  and 
niece,  Charlie  Chasing  Hawk  preceded  Veldon  in  death. 

The  funeral  for  Veldon  was  Monday,  March  6,  at  the  gymnasium  in  Cherry 
Creek.  Father  Brian  Lane,  Deacon  Ted  Knife  and  Stanley  Hollow  Horn 
officiated.  The  Honor  Song  was  sung  by  the  Screaming  Eagles. 

Casketbearers  were  James  Bear  Stop,  Murphy  Runs  After,  Del  Maynard, 
Sullivan  White  Wolf  Jr.,  Norris  Widow,  Randall  Knife,  Burtis  White  Wolf, 
Donald  Bobtail  Bear,  Milton  Jefferies  and  Micky  White  Feather. 

Honorary  bearers  were  the  Class  of  1983  graduates  and  all  Veldon' s 
friends  and  family. 

Burial  was  in  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

All  night  wake  services  began  Saturday,  March  4,  continuing  Sunday  at 
the  gymnasium  in  Cherry  Creek. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

March  8,  2006 

Louie  Dubray 

Eagle  Butte  - Louie  Dubray,  65,  of  Eagle  Butte  died  Tuesday,  March  7, 
2006,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Geraldine  Montclair 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - Funeral  services  for  Geraldine  Montclair,  76,  of  Fort 
Yates,  N.D.,  will  be  11  a.m.  Thursday,  March  9,  at  the  community  center  in 
Wakpala . 

There  will  be  an  all-night  wake  on  Wednesday  starting  at  6 p.m.  at  the 
community  center.  Bishop  Barry  Glum  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Kesling  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Geraldine  passed  away  March  5 at  her  home  in  Fort  Yates. 

March  9,  2006 

Denise  Velara  White  Eyes 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  services  for  Denise  Velara  White  Eyes,  age  45,  of 
Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  will  be  Saturday  at  11  a.m.  MST  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  at  the  Eagle  Butte  City  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  An  all  night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m. 
MST  on  Friday,  March  10,  2006,  at  the  church. 

Denise  White  Eyes  passed  away  on  March  6,  2006. 

March  10,  2006 

Edward  J.  Iron  Eyes 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Edward  J.  Iron  Eyes  will 
be  Friday  at  2 p.m.  at  St.  Peters  Catholic  Church  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 
Father  Bill  Cosgrove  officiating. 


Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Visitation  will  start  at  5 p.m.  and  a rosary 
service  beginning  at  7 p.m. 

Mr.  Iron  Eyes  passed  away  on  March  7,  2006,  at  the  Beverly  Health  Care 
Center  in  Mobridge. 

Karen  Larrabee 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Karen  Larrabee,  age  58,  of  Eagle 
Butte,  S.D.,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Karen  passed  away  on  March  9,  2006,  at  her  home  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  "Pete"  Danisch 

Lawrence  "Pete"  Danisch,  age  76,  of  Sisseton,  South  Dakota  entered  the 
Spirit  World  on  Friday,  March  3,  2006  at  his  residence. 

He  was  born  on  September  22,  1929  in  Sisseton,  the  son  of  Frank  and 
Elizabeth  Schlekeway  Danisch. 

On  May  15,  1961,  Lawrence  "Pete"  Danisch  and  Karen  White  Elton  were 
joined  in  holy  marriage  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Sisseton. 

Pete  engaged  in  farming  his  entire  life. 

He  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  the  out  of  doors  and  loved  visiting  with 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Pete  belonged  to  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church  in  Sisseton. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  nearly  forty-five  years  Karen 
Danisch;  children  - Faith  (Doe)  lust  of  Sisseton,  Roy  (Dulie)  Danisch  of 
Arizona,  Elizabeth  Danisch  of  Sisseton, 

3o  Beth  (Mike)  Roberts  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Donovan  White  Danisch 
of  Sisseton;  eleven  grandchildren,  four  great  grandchildren;  a brother, 
Francis  (Barb)  Danisch,  of  Britton;  a sister,  Delores  (Howard)  Rice,  of 
Britton;  and  a host  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Frank  and  Elizabeth  Danisch,  an 
infant  brother  Hubert;  and  brothers  Alphonse  "Bob"  Danisch  and  Quintin 
Danisch . 

Funeral  services  for  Lawrence  "Pete"  Danisch  were  held  on  Tuesday,  March 
7th  at  10:30  a.m.  at  Grace  Lutheran  Church  in  Sisseton.  Father  Norm  Volk, 
OMI,  officiated. 

Interment  followed  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Entrance  and  recessional  hymns  were  sung  by  "Butch"  Felix.  Lector  for 
the  funeral  service  was  Murdean  Olson.  "Amazing  Grace"  and  "Danny  Boy" 
were  instrumental  selections  by  Clint  Valnes. 

The  eulogy  was  given  by  Rod  Westby. 

An  all-night  wake  began  on  Monday,  at  the  community  center  at  Old  Agency. 
Further  visitation  was  held  on  Tuesday  morning,  one  hour  prior  to  services 
at  the  church. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  were  all  of  Pete's  friends. 

Casket  bearers  were  Roy  Danisch,  Mike  Roberts,  Donovan  White  Danisch, 

3im  Danisch,  Doe  Dust,  Clint  Valnes,  Cheyenne  Barse,  and  Dim  Cochran. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

March  7,  2006 

Isabel  D.  Brown  Bull 

ALLEN  - Isabel  D.  Brown  Bull,  infant,  Allen,  was  stillborn  Saturday, 

March  4,  2006,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Ira  Brown  Bull  and  Dodie  Waters,  Allen; 
two  sisters,  Mariah  Brown  Bull  and  Rosalind  Brown  Bull,  both  of  Allen;  her 
paternal  grandparents,  Harold  Brown  Bull,  Martin,  and  Mona  Mesteth, 


Porcupine;  and  her  maternal  grandparents,  Anthony  Waters,  Martin,  and 
Nancy  Broken  Rope,  Allen. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
Catholic  Church  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  8, 
at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  at  Waters  Family  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bill  Good  Eagle  Sr. 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Bill  Good  Eagle  Sr.,  54,  Little  Eagle,  died  Thursday, 
March  2,  2006,  as  a result  of  an  auto  accident.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
from  Feb.  13,  1969,  to  Feb.  10,  1972. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  William  Good  Eagle  Jr.,  Porcupine,  Shelby 
Good  Eagle,  Eagle  Butte,  Sheldon  Good  Eagle,  Red  Scaffold,  and  Francis 
Buckman,  Oglala;  13  grandchildren;  his  father,  Dan  Good  Eagle,  Mobridge; 
his  mother,  Mildred  White  Mountain;  five  sisters,  Pattie  Eagle  Shield, 
Marie  Brown,  Martha  Brown,  Hattie  Brown  and  Rachel  Brown,  all  of 
McLaughlin;  and  one  brother,  Edwin  Brown  3r.,  Little  Eagle. 

Visitation  will  be  from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  8,  at 
Behrens-Wilson  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  8,  at  the  funeral  home,  with  Darrell  New  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

March  8,  2006 

Boyd  White  Bull 

WANBLEE  - Boyd  White  Bull,  51,  Wanblee,  died  Saturday,  March  4,  2006,  in 
Rapid  City.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Melvin  "Choppa"  White  Bull,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  George  White  Bull,  Wanblee,  and  five  sisters,  Sylvia  Brown,  Isabell 
Brown  and  Mae  White  Bull,  all  of  Wanblee,  Rose  Standing  Bear,  Rapid  City, 
and  Fay  LeMay,  White  River. 

A first-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  9,  at  Wanblee  CAP 
Office.  A second-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  March  10,  at  Crazy 
Horse  School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  11,  at 
the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Red  Kettle-White  Bull  Family  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  9,  2006 

Christopher  Beane 

PINE  RIDGE  - Christopher  Beane,  76,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  March  8, 
2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Denise  Velara  White  Eyes 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Denise  Velara  White  Eyes,  45,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Monday, 
March  6,  2006,  at  her  home. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  March  10,  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Saturday,  March  11,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Jeffry  Barnes  officiating 
Burial  will  be  at  Eagle  Butte  City  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  11,  2006 

Louis  Benjamin  DuBray  Jr. 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Louis  Benjamin  DuBray  Jr.,  "Mni  Kola  Kiya"  (Friend  of  the 
Water),  65,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Tuesday,  March  7,  2006,  at  IHS  Hospital  in 
Eagle  Butte. 

A procession  will  gather  at  5 p.m.  Sunday,  March  12,  at  the  4-mile 
corner,  and  a prayer  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  All  Saints 
Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m 
Monday,  March  13,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Brian  Lane  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 


Sturgis . 

Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  13,  2006 
Mike  Witt 

PINE  RIDGE  - Mike  Witt,  51,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  March  11,  2006, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

March  8,  2006 

Lawrence  Dempsey  Micco 
1938  - 2006 

Services  for  Dempsey  Micco,  67,  Lawrence,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at 
Warren-McElwain  Mortuary.  Burial  will  follow  in  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Micco  died  Thursday,  March  9,  2006,  at  his  home. 

He  was  born  March  25,  1938,  near  Henrietta,  Okla.,  the  son  of  Hempsey 
Roberts  Micco  and  Mattie  Loney  Micco  Fisher. 

Mr.  Micco  was  a painter  at  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  and  retired 
in  1999. 

He  was  a charter  member  of  Indian  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  where  he  was 
elected  deacon  in  February.  He  belonged  to  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Tribe. 

He  was  a member  of  Sequoyah  V.O.C.  Indian  School  Alumni  Assn.,  Lawrence 
Haskell  Alumni  Chapter,  Arizona  Haskell  Alumni  Assn.,  Oklahoma  Chapter  of 
Haskell  Alumni,  New  Mexico  Haskell  Alumni  Assn,  and  Haskell  Interfaith 
Council  of  Student  Ministries. 

Mr.  Micco  received  the  Outstanding  Haskell  Alumni  2005  Award  and  was  on 
the  Douglas  County  Council  of  Aging  as  an  advocate  for  American  Indians. 

He  was  a Vista  volunteer  and  Pelathe  board  member.  He  was  a former  member 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  the  Eagles  and  a former  sponsor  of  ACCES  Club. 

He  married  Ramona  E.  Mattwaoshe  on  Dune  8,  1963,  in  Lawrence.  She 
survives,  of  the  home. 

Other  survivors  include  a daughter,  Diana  Wynn  Pinegar,  Kansas  City,  Kan 
; a son,  Douglas  L.,  Canon  City,  Colo.;  five  sisters,  Alice  Roberts, 
Dustin,  Okla.,  Anne  Hickey,  Bryant,  Okla.,  Nell  English,  Okmulgee,  Okla., 
and  Sarah  Micco  and  Rainey  Micco  Marks,  both  of  Weleetka,  Okla.;  three 
brothers,  Robert  F.  Micco,  Grove,  Okla.,  and  Dohnny  Micco  and  Tommy  Dale 
Fisher,  both  of  Weleetka;  and  three  grandchildren. 

A daughter,  Danielle  Cristi  Micco,  died  earlier. 

An  American  Indian  Creek  service  will  be  at  6 p.m.  Sunday  at  the 
mortuary,  where  the  family  will  receive  friends  after  the  service  until  8 
p.m. 

The  family  suggests  memorials  to  a charity  of  the  donor's  choice,  sent 
in  care  of  the  mortuary. 

Online  condolences  may  be  sent  to  info@warrenmcelwain . com,  subject: 

Micco . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawrence,  KS  Dournal-World . 

March  12,  2006 
Mary  Frances  Taylor 

Mary  Frances  Taylor  died  of  natural  causes  Friday,  March  10,  2006,  at 
her  home  in  Ignacio.  She  was  61. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  born  Dune  18,  1944,  in  Pueblo  to  Henry  Taylor  Sr.,  and 
Floy  Box  Valdez.  She  married  Dohnny  Fasano  in  Los  Angeles  in  1978. 

She  thoroughly  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  family,  attending  church 
and  going  to  the  casino.  She  was  a member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
She  is  survived  by  daughter  Stefanie  Fasano  of  Ignacio;  granddaughter 
Tristian  Defferson  of  Bloomfield,  N.M.;  grandson  Robert  Defferson  Dr.,  of 
Glenwood  Springs;  brothers  Erwin  Taylor  of  Bayfield,  Buddy  Taylor  of 
Ignacio,  Gene  Valdez  of  Ignacio,  Henry  Taylor  Dr.,  of  Cortez  and  Laddie 


Taylor  of  Denver;  sisters  Marilyn  Cotton  of  Ignacio,  Marie  Rivas  of  Pagosa 
Springs,  Sunny  Waratza  of  Ignacio  and  Henrietta  Taylor  of  Denver;  and 
numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Johnny  Fasano,  in  1993; 
daughter  Pamela  Taylor;  sister  Eva  O' John  and  brothers  Raymond  A.  Valdez, 
Frederick  Taylor,  Jason  Taylor  and  Dean  Taylor. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Monday,  March  13,  2006,  at  Hood 
Mortuary.  A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  14,  2006,  at 
Rolling  Thunder  Hall  in  Ignacio.  The  Rev.  Kelly  Winlock  of  Baptist  Indian 
Mission  will  officiate.  Cremation  will  follow  at  Hood  Mortuary  Crematory. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Durango  Herald. 

March  2006  * Cherokee  Phoenix 

In  Memorium 

James  Morrison,  56 
June  16,  1949,  Claremore,  Okla.  - 
Feb.  13,  2006,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

President  of  Oaks  School  Board  & longterm 
Executive  Director  of  Oaks  Mission 

Golda  Ahaniwake  Wright  Rains,  83 
Dec.  27,  1922,Westville,  Okla.  - 
Feb.  2,  2006,Westville,  Okla. 

Licensed  beautician  and  member  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star 

Jesus  "Jesse"  C.  Romero,  77 
July  12,  1928,  Scottsdale, Ariz . - 
Jan.  31,  2006,  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

US  Army,  City  of  Salina  employee 

Lester  Keith  Sellers  Jr,  32 
June  2,  1973,  Tulsa,  Okla.  - 
Feb.  8,  2006, Welling,  Okla. 

Truck  driver.  Former  Cherokee  Nation 
firefighter 

This  listing  is  complimentary  to  Cherokee  Nation  citizens. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Cherokee  Phoenix. 

March  10,  2006 

Johnie  Raincrow 

TAHLEQUAH  - Johnie  Raincrow  passed  from  this  life  Tuesday,  March  7,  2006 
in  Tahlequah,  at  the  age  of  94  years.  He  was  born  Dec.  17,  1911,  in  Qualls 
to  Cornelius  and  Dona  (Coppinger)  Raincrow.  Johnie  married  Mallie  Marie 
(Poor)  on  Nov.  22,  1940.  He  worked  as  a general  laborer  in  the 
construction  industry.  He  was  a member  of  Sellers  Mission  Church,  where  he 
taught  Sunday  School  and  Bible  study  for  years.  Johnie  loved  working  in 
the  garden,  studying  the  Bible  and  feeding  the  birds. 

Johnie  is  survived  by  two  daughters,  Betty  and  Susie  Raincrow;  two  sons, 
Johnny  L.  Raincrow  and  Ron  Raincrow  and  wife,  Beth;  two  grandchildren, 

John  Samuel  Raincrow  and  Amanda  Springstead;  a great-grandchild,  Malachi 
Springstead;  two  step-grandchildren,  Jacob  Vann  and  Michelle  Young;  three 
step-grandchildren,  Andrew,  Daniel  and  Etta  Young;  a brother-in-law, 
William  Johnson;  special  friends  Albert  and  Hanna  Goats;  and  several 
nieces,  nephews,  extended  relatives  and  friends.  He  is  preceded  in  death 
by  his  wife  of  45  years,  Mallie  Raincrow;  an  infant  son;  his  parents;  and 
two  sisters,  Jennie  Monholland  and  Callie  Johnson. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.,  Friday,  March  10,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel  with 
Rev.  Richard  Weatherford  officiating  and  Rev.  Opal  Conrad  assisting. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Sellers  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  include  Bobby  Moss, 


Bobby  Musgrove,  Ricki  Pettit,  Dohnny  Elkins,  Mike  Ballard  and  Derry  Silk. 
Honorary  pallbearer  will  be  Dohn  Samuel  Raincrow.  Funeral  arrangements 
directed  by  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

March  8,  2006 
Alfred  D.  Tayrien 

Alfred  D.  "Al"  Tayrien,  retired  Realtor  and  long-time  resident  of 
Washington  and  Osage  Counties,  died  Friday,  March  3,  in  Grove,  Okla.  Al 
and  his  wife,  Anne,  who  preceded  him  in  death  by  six  days,  moved  to  Grove 
from  Bartlesville  following  retirement.  A member  of  the  Osage  Indian  Tribe 
he  was  born  August  6,  1922,  in  Okesa,  Okla.  to  William  D.  and  Flossie 
Tayrien,  both  of  Whom  preceded  him  in  death. 

Al  is  survived  by  three  children,  David  and  wife  Linda  Tayrien  of  Grove, 
Nancy  Poe  of  Grove,  and  Carol  Cain,  Tulsa.  He  also  is  survived  by  seven 
grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Arizona.  His  stepson,  Larry  Sitek  preceded  him  in  death. 

Also  surviving  Al  are  brohter  Doe  Tayrien  of  Okesa,  and  sisters  Anne 
Burd  of  Pawhuska  and  Geraldine  Metzgar  of  Bartlesville. 

A World  War  II  Veteran,  Al  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  both  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  South  Pacific. 

Al  was  a member  of  the  Highland  Park  Baptist  Church  in  Bartlesville  and 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Pawhuska  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Grove 
He  and  his  wife  Anne  were  owners  of  Tayrien' s Shoes  in  Bartlesville  and 
Pawhuska . 

Graveside  services  were  planned  for  Tuesday,  March  7 at  the  Pawhuska 
Cemetery  at  11:00  a.m.  Rev.  Gary  Bishop,  pastor  of  Delaware  Baptist  Church 
near  Grove,  will  officiate.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of 
Dohnson  Funeral  Home  of  Pawhuska. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

March  7,  2006 

Ramona  Louise  Standsblack  Barrientos 

Ramona  Louise  Standsblack  Barrientos,  resident  of  Norman  and  longtime 
resident  of  Ponca  City,  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  Sunday  evening,  March  5, 
2006,  at  the  Norman  Regional  Hospital.  She  was  45. 

Prayer  services  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church.  The  traditional  noon  feast  will  be  held 
Thursday,  March  9,  with  the  funeral  to  follow  at  2 p.m.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  Ponca  Indian  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Ramona  was  born  Dune  11,  I960,  in  Pawnee,  the  daughter  of  Clarence 
Romine  Standsblack  and  Marilyn  Louise  LeRoy  Standsblack.  Ramona  lived  in 
the  Ponca  City  area  almost  all  her  life,  where  she  received  her  education. 

She  enjoyed  working  on  various  jobs  and  her  hobbies  were  sewing,  cooking 
and  writing  in  her  journals,  and,  most  of  all,  she  enjoyed  being  with  her 
daughters,  Maria  and  Sweet  and  her  husband,  Oswaldo  Barrientos.  She  also 
enjoyed  being  with  all  her  other  family  members  and  her  friends.  She  loved 
watching  her  all  time  favorite  football  team,  the  Oklahoma  Sooners. 

Roni  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Oswaldo  of  the  home;  her  daughters, 
Maria  Sofia  and  Sweet  Marilyn  and  stepdaughter,  Sandra.  She  is  also 
survived  by  her  sisters.  Faith  and  husband  Kennis  Headman  of  Ponca  City, 
Annie  and  husband  Frank  Tillman  of  Fort  Washakie,  Wyo.,  Garni  Martinez  of 
Norman,  Mingo  and  husband  Sergio  Gutierrez  of  Ponca  City;  and  one  brother, 
Clarence  and  wife  Danice  Standsblack  of  Minco.  She  is  also  survived  by 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews  as  well  as  14  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Clarence  and  Marilyn 
Standsblack,  two  sisters,  one  nephew  and  one  granddaughter . 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Maria  Standsblack,  Sweet  Barrientos,  Faith 
Headman,  Brenda  Standsblack,  Shakira  Standsblack  and  Romine  Billy. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be  Branden  and  Mark  Standsblack. 


March  10,  2006 
Victor  White  Eagle 

Victor  White  Eagle,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City,  died  Wednesday,  March 
8,  2006,  in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  was  66. 

A graveside  service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  March  11,  2006,  at 
the  Ponca  Indian  Tribal  Cemetery  at  White  Eagle.  Arrangements  are  under 
the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Victor  White  Eagle  was  born  Feb.  16,  1940,  in  Ponca  City,  the  son  of 
Zachariah  Smith  and  Ethel  Bears  Ear  Smith.  He  was  a graduate  of  the 
Chilocco  Indian  School.  He  moved  from  the  Ponca  City  area  in  the  mid  1960s 

He  is  survived  by  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  parents;  six  brothers  and  sisters,  Priscilla  Shirley,  Claremore 
"Cowboy"  Smith,  Nellie  Rose,  Calvin  Smith,  Lillian  and  Abe  "Bitsey"  White. 

March  12,  2006 

Marion  Phillips 

Marion  "Ed"  Phillips,  60,  died  Monday,  March  6,  2006,  at  Memorial 
Hospital  of  Sweetwater  County,  Rock  Springs  after  a sudden  illness. 

Marion  was  born  Ian.  31,  1946,  the  son  of  John  H.  and  Bessie  Henning 
Phillips  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  attended  schools  in  Oklahoma  and  graduated 
from  Star  Spenser  High  School  in  Spenser  with  the  class  of  1964.  He  also 
attended  North  Central  Vo-Tech  in  Tonkawa. 

He  married  Clarice  Pickering  on  Sept.  18,  1979,  in  Pawnee.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  Vietnam  War.  He  was  employed  at  Benchmark  as  a 
truck  driver.  He  was  a member  of  the  Reliance  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
and  was  a volunteer  with  American  Red  Cross  and  FEMA. 

He  was  also  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

His  interests  included  fishing,  traveling,  and  his  family. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Clarice  Phillips  of  Rock  Springs;  father, 

John  Phillips  of  Quartsite,  Ariz.;  one  son,  Shawn  Phillips  of  Pawnee;  two 
daughters,  Leah  Hoover  and  husband  Chip  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Cherise 
Bakkala  of  Kentucky;  one  brother,  Roy  Phillips  and  wife  Laele  of  Vernal, 
Utah;  six  sisters,  Benita  Hardinger  and  husband  Orrin  of  Rock  Springs, 
Gloria  Hester  and  husband  Fred  of  Quartsite,  Ariz.,  Gaile  Hemibuch  and 
husband  Gordon  of  Plevna,  Mont.,  Glenda  Nadwornick  and  husband  Ron  of 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  Cathy  Grywalski  of  Oklahoma  City,  Linda  Wilson  and  husband 
Billy  of  Orlando,  Fla.;  and  five  grandchildren,  Kyle  and  Brittney  Phillips 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Bryton  Phillips  of  Muskogee,  Kelli  Gawhega  of  Kentucky, 
and  DeNita  Leclair  of  Ponca  City. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Bessie  Phillips;  stepmother, 
Betty  Piatt  Phillips;  and  grandparents , Edward  Scott  and  Lula  Mae  Henning 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Phillips. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  noon  Monday,  March  13,  at  the  Otoe-Missouria 
Cultural  Center  in  Red  Rock  with  Marvin  Diamond  and  Billy  Wilson 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  in  Red  Rock 
under  the  direction  of  Poteet  Funeral  Home  of  Pawnee. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

March  8,  2006 

Linda  Faye  Hardee 

Prague  resident  Linda  Faye  Hardee,  54,  departed  this  life  on  Sunday, 
March  5,  in  Prague. 

She  was  born  March  29,  1951,  in  Okemah  to  Wadie  Wilburn  and  Anna  Pearl 
(Quary)  Wallace. 

Linda  was  a juvenile  correctional  worker  with  the  Sac  & Fox  Nation. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  lames  A.  and  Theresa 
Hardee  of  Prague;  mother.  Pearl  Lopez  of  Prague;  brothers,  Charles  and 
Brad  Swinford,  John,  Thomas  Dwayne  and  Wade  Wallace,  all  of  Prague; 
sisters,  Mary  Ford  of  Prague  and  Dudy  Owens  of  Plano,  Texas;  granddaughter 
Melissa  Gallagher  of  Prague. 


Service  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Parks  Brothers  Funeral  Chapel  in 
Prague  with  the  Rev.  Kevin  Wehrli  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Prague  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Parks  Brothers  Funeral  Service, 
Prague. 

A guest  book  is  available  to  share  your  memories  on-line.  Please  visit 
www . Pa rksBr others . net 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

March  7,  2006 

Susie  Ahpeahtone  Wilson 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - Funeral  for  Susie  Ahpeahtone,  Oklahoma  City,  will  be  at 
11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Billy  Hooton  United  Methodist  Church,  1st  Street 
and  Terrance,  Oklahoma  City,  with  Toby  A.  Taptto-Blackstar,  grandson, 
officiating.  Ms.  Wilson  died  early  Friday  morning,  March  3,  2006,  in  an 
Oklahoma  City  hospital.  An  all  night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m. 
today  at  the  Angie  Smith  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church,  Oklahoma  City. 
Burial  will  be  in  Arlington  Memorial  Gardens  Cemetery,  Midwest  City,  under 
direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton. 

She  was  born  April  26,  1921,  in  Apache,  to  Oscar  and  Sadie  Aunko 
Ahpeahtone.  She  was  a member  of  the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  descendants  and 
grew  up  around  the  Verden  area.  She  spoke  the  Kiowa  language  and  told  her 
family  stories.  She  married  Warren  Gieonety.  They  had  two  sons.  She  later 
married  Tom  Wilson  and  had  a daughter  and  two  sons.  She  was  of  the 
Pentecostal  faith  and  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Survivors  include  a daughter  and  a son-in-law,  Sandra  and  Doe  Billy  of 
McAlester;  three  sons,  Robert  Geionety,  Donald  Geionety  and  Titus  Wilson, 
all  of  Oklahoma  City;  four  nieces:  Brenda  Doyeto  Myers,  Oklahoma  City,  and 
Glenda  Doyeto  Morgan,  Phoenix;  Nancy  Tartsah,  and  Edwina  Johnson;  and  five 
nephews:  Clifford  Doyeto,  Tulsa;  Tommy  Tonemah,  Okahoma  City,  and  Orvie 
Lee  Longhorn,  Houston;  Charles  Gieonety,  and  Ronnie  Gieonety. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tommie  Wilson;  a son,  Darrell 
Dean  Wilson;  parents;  grandparents;  a brother;  the  Rev.  Spencer 
Ahpeahtone;  two  sisters:  Mae  Jones,  and  Aileen  Ahpeahtone  Doyeto;  two 
nieces,  Anita  Ann  Longhorn  and  Phyllis  Longhorn,  and  a nephew  Harry  Jones 
Jr. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

March  11,  2006 
Dempsey  Micco 

Funeral  service  for  former  Seminole  resident  Dempsey  Micco  are 
scheduled  for  11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Warren-Mcelwain  Funeral  Home  located 
at  120  W.  13th  Street  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Micco  age  67,  died  Thursday,  March  9,  2006  at  his  home  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 
He  was  born  March  25,  1938  to  Hempsey  Roberts  and  Mattie  Looney  Micco 
near  rural  Henryetta. 

The  Micco  family  lived  in  and  around  Seminole  throughout  their  youth 
and  into  their  adult  lives. 

Surviving  is  his  wife  Ramona  Micco  of  Lawrence,  Kan.;  son  Doug  Micco 
of  Canon  City,  Colo.;  daughter  Diana  Micco-Pinegar  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.; 
brothers,  Robert  Frisco  Micco  of  Grove,  Johnny  Micco  of  Weeletka  and 
Tommy  Fisher  of  Weeletka  and  sisters  Alice  Roberts  of  Dustin,  Ann 
Hickey  of  Bryant,  Sarah  Micco  of  Weeletka,  Nell  English  of  Okmulgee  and 
Rainey  Marks  of  Weeletka. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

March  7,  2006 

Danny  R.  Lansing 
Aneth,  Utah 

Danny  R.  Lansing,  of  Aneth,  Utah,  died  Sunday,  March  5,  2006,  at 


Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  in  Aneth. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  Hwy.  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  8,  2006 

Florence  Begay 
Aneth,  Utah 

Feb.  28,  1918  - March  5,  2006 

Florence  Begay,  88,  of  Aneth,  Utah,  died  Sunday,  March  5,  2006,  at  the 
Southwest  Memorial  Hospital  of  Cortez,  Colo.  Florence  was  born  Feb.  28, 
1918,  in  Aneth. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  March  8,  at  the 
Montezuma  Creek  LDS  Chapel  in  Aneth.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family 
cemetery  in  Aneth. 

Florence  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  Hwy.  491,  (505),  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 

March  7,  2006 
Vera  Lynn  Belone 

TOHLAKAI  - Funeral  services  for  Vera  Lynn  Belone,  36  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  8 at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  in  Gallup.  Father  O'Keefe 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  City  Cemetery  in  Gallup. 

Belone  died  on  March  4 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  on  Dec.  24,  1969  in 
Gallup  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Mud  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Soloman  and  Lucy  Y.  Belone  of  Tohlakai; 
brother,  Christopher  Belone  of  Tsayatoh;  sisters,  Virginia  L.  Dohnson, 

Lisa  M.  Belone  and  Elaine  Giron,  all  of  Tohlakai. 

Belone  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Mike  and  Dennie  Ross 
Yazzie  and  Neil  and  Nanahbah  Belone. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Annie  Doe 

TWIN  BUTTES  - Funeral  services  for  Annie  Doe,  82  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  March  8 at  the  Twin  Buttes  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  Pastor 
Wilkson  Sage  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in 
Gallup. 

Doe  died  on  March  2 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  on  Dec.  23,  1923  in  Twin 
Buttes  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  Forest 
People  Clan.  She  was  a member  of  the  Twin  Buttes  Church  of  the  Nazarene 
and  an  artist  seamstress  and  made  Navajo  dolls.  She  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Done  C.  Doe;  sons,  Sampson  Doe,  Arthur 
Doe  and  Hubbard  Doe  all  of  Gallup  and  Loren  Doe  of  Crestview,  NM;  brothers, 
Dohn  Kee  of  Red  Rock,  Gee  Dohn  of  Albuquerque  and  Billy  Dohn  of  Crestview, 
NM;  sisters,  Emma  Baker  of  Crestview,  NM  and  Minnie  Plummer  of  Gallup;  16 
grandchildren;  six  great  grandchildren. 

Doe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons,  Peter  Doe,  Ebert  Doe  and  Barton 
Doe;  daugher,  Anna  Rose  Doe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lery  Doe,  Audris  Doe,  Michael  Doe,  Eric  Doe,  Larry 
Begay  and  David  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Twin  Buttes  Church 
of  the  Nazarene  following  burial  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marie  Hudson  Delgarito 

THOREAU  - Funeral  services  are  pending  for  Marie  Hudson  Delgarito,  82. 
Delgarito  died  on  March  4 in  Grants.  She  was  born  on  Dan.  1,  1924  in 
Bluewater,  NM  into  The  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  the  Salt  People 
Clan . 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


March  8,  2006 


Marie  Hudson  Delgarito 

THOREAU  - Funeral  services  for  Marie  Hudson  Delgarito,  82  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  March  9 at  the  Compassion  Morturary  in  Grants.  Pastor 
Edward  King  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Delgarito  died  on  March  4 in  Grants.  She  was  born  on  Ian.  1,  1924  in 
Bluewater  Village  into  The  Sleeping  Rock  People  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  children.  Ruby  Billy  of  Thoreau;  Pauline  Hudson  of 
Haystack;  Ernest  Hudson  of  Prewitt;  sister.  Flora  Hudson-Martinez  of 
Prewitt;  13  grandchildren;  eight  great  grandchildren . 

Delgarito  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Amos  Delgarito;  parents, 
lack  Bruce  and  Fannie  Hudson;  brothers.  Lew  Yazzie,  Lou  Hudson,  Cecil 
Lewis  Sr.,  Tom  Bruce  and  Bruce  Hudson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Valentino  Billy,  Valdis  Billy,  Victor  Billy,  Erick 
Largo,  Lewey  Yazzie  Jr.,  and  Nelvin  Charley. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Marie  Mollahon  Yazzie 

CRYSTAL  - Memorial  service  for  Marie  Mollahon  Yazzie,  63  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  March  9 at  the  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament.  Father 
Gilbert  Schneider,  OFM  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Crystal,  NM 
(Sandsprings) . Visitation  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  on  Thursday,  March  9. 

Yazzie  died  on  March  4 in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  on  October,  24,  1942 
in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Blacksheep  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water 
Clan.  She  attended  grade  school  in  Crystal,  Dunior  High  in  Gallup  and  High 
School  at  Riverside,  Calif.  She  was  employed  in  California  and  Fort 
Defiance  with  Pomona  Divisions.  She  was  also  a homemaker  and  enjoyed 
spending  time  with  family. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Eddie  Yazzie;  son,  Herbert  Brown; 
daughters,  Cynthia  A.  Brown  and  Sylvia  T.  Thompson;  parent,  Gretchen  L. 
Mollahon;  sister,  Mary  L.  Thompson;  grandparents,  Lillie  and  Patrick 
Yazzie;  six  grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  John  Mollahon  Sr.;  brothers. 
Nelson  Mollahon,  3ohn  Mollahon  3r.,  and  Johnson  M.  Mollahon;  maternal 
grandparents.  Little  Doc  Laughing  and  Bah  Laughing. 

Pallbearers  will  be  EmoryWauneka,  Ray  Yazzie,  Bernard  Cleveland, 

Freeland  Yazzie,  Michael  Mullahon  and  Raymond  Mullahon. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Crystal  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

March  9,  2006 

Donald  Thomas  Sr. 

MANY  FARMS  - Funeral  services  for  Donald  D.  Thomas,  Sr.,  89,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday,  March  10  at  the  Many  Farms  Full  Gospel  Church.  Rev. 

Mike  Lee  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot  in  Many  Farms. 

Thomas  died  on  March  5 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  on  May  20,  1916  in  Rough 
Rock,  Ariz.,  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  K.  Thomas;  sons,  Jonah  Thomas  of  Tsaile 
and  Donald  Thomas  of  Many  Farms;  daughters,  Ella  Folsomito  and  Linda  Begay 
both  of  Many  Farms;  sister,  Annie  Victor  of  Many  Farms. 

Thomas  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Susie  Thomas;  son,  Daniel 
Thomas . 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Many  Farms  Full 
Gospel  Church,  five  miles  north  of  the  Conoco  Store. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  11,  2006 

Ella  Mae  Nez 

NAVAJO  - Funeral  services  for  Ella  Mae  Nez,  36  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  March  13  at  the  Assembly  of  God-Family  Church  in  Fort  Defiance. 
Pastor  James  Bennet  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  a family  plot  in 
Blue  Canyon,  Ariz. 


Nez  died  on  March  8 in  Navajo.  She  was  born  on  Dune  5,  1969  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Bitter  Water  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan.  She 
attended  Many  Farms  High  School  and  Fort  Wingate  High  School.  She  worked 
for  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  Apache  County.  She  loved  to  be  with  her  children. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Eli  Nez,  DarrenThomas,  Shandel  Tsosie  and 
Devon  Descheenie  all  of  Navajo,  NM  and  Devon  Descheenie  of  Rock  Point, 
Ariz.;  daughter,  Dakota  Thomas  of  Navajo;  parents,  Dulius  and  Margaret  Nez 
both  of  Blue  Canyon,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Dustin  Nez,  Dackson  Nez,  Michael  Nez 
Andrew  Nez  and  Buddy  Nez  all  of  Fort  Defiance;  sisters,  Dudy  Nez  of  Leupp, 
Ariz.,  and  April  Hale  of  Fort  Defiance. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister,  Bessie  Nez;  grandfather,  Dohn 
Catron . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

March  13,  2006 
Priscilla  Singer 

FLATROCK,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Priscilla  Singer,  46,  will  be 
10  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  14  at  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  Nazlini,  Ariz. 
Rev.  Willie  Van  Winkle  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Nazlini 
Community  Cemetery. 

Singer  died  on  March  9 in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Dan.  27,  1960,  in  Denver 
Colo,  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Singer  attended  Chinle  High  School.  She  spent  most  of  her  life  raising 
children  and  caring  for  her  home.  She  enjoyed  cooking. 

Singer  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Gilford  Tsosie,  Gregory  Murphy  Tsosie, 
Geoffrey  Mike  Tsosie;  daughters,  Patricia  Singer,  Georgia  Ann  Tsosie, 
Gloria  Ann  Tsosie,  Gennifer  Nellie  Tsosie. 

Singer  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Godfrey  Tsosie;  anddaughter 
Geraldine  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gilford  Tsosie,  Gregory  Tsosie,  Geoffrey  Tsosie, 
Arviso  Singer,  Preston  Singer,  Huskie  Billie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Nazlini  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Pahe  Yazzie 

GALLUP  - Funeral  services  are  pending  for  Pahe  Yazzie,  88. 

Yazzie  died  March  11.  He  was  born  Duly  17,  1917. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  12,  2006 
Abe  Begay 

Abe  Bahe  Begay,  100,  died  Sunday,  March  5,  2006,  at  his  daughter's  home 
in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  Nov.  24,  1905,  in  Tohatchi,  N.M.  to  Asezaa 
Todacheeni  and  Hostee  Bitaanii.  He  married  Doris  Nakai,  and  they  had  five 
children.  They  were  later  divorced.  He  married  Rebecca  Denetsosie  in  1948, 
and  they  had  10  children.  She  died  Sept.  27,  2003. 

Mr.  Begay  was  a hard-working  man  who  always  did  his  best  to  care  and 
provide  for  his  family.  He  worked  for  the  federal  government  in  several 
agencies  for  many  years,  including  work  as  a blueprint  operator  during  the 
construction  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam.  He  had  lived  in  several  towns  around 
the  area,  including  Kanab,  Utah,  and  Page,  Gap  area,  and  Flagstaff. 

He  is  remembered  for  his  large  hard-working  hands  and  his  wonderful 
laugh.  His  great  wisdom  and  knowledge  were  passed  on  to  many.  He  was 
always  willing  to  help  those  in  need.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
many  family  and  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  children  Raymond  Begay  of  Navajo,  N.M.,  Richard  (Teri) 
Begay  of  White  Hills,  Ariz.,  Arlene  (Gene)  Salazar  of  Flagstaff,  Alberta 
(Carlos)  Sanchez  of  Flagstaff,  Louis  (Kathy)  Begay  of  Tennessee,  Leonard 
Begay  of  Page,  Ameretta  (Herman)  Yazzie  of  Flagstaff,  Abel  Begay  of  Page, 
Albert  V.  Begay  of  Page,  Bernda  (Clyde)  Tsinnijinnie  of  Page,  and  Verda 


Kay  Riddle  of  Page;  21  grandchildren;  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  all  eight  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his 
wife  Becky  Begay,  son  Abe  Bahe  Begay  Dr.,  and  granddaughter  Teiarria. 

Funeral  services  were  Thursday  in  Page,  with  burial  in  the  Butler-Begay 
Family  Plot  about  8 miles  east  of  Gap,  Arizona. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Mosdell  Mortuary  of  Kanab,  Utah. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  10,  2006 
Ioann  B.  Toggie 

DoAnn  B.  Toggie  of  Whiteriver  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  March  2, 
2006  at  the  Whiteriver  Indian  Health  Services  Hospital. 

DoAnn  was  born  on  Duly  8,  1942  in  San  Carlos  to  the  late  Doseph  and 
Violet  (Mull)  Bullis  of  Bylas,  Arizona.  She  came  to  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  Indian  Reservation  when  she  was  in  the  7th  grade.  She  attended  East 
Fork  Lutheran  Mission  School.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Whiteriver. 

DoAnn  is  survived  by  her  husband,  McKinley  Toggie;  children,  Leon  Hood, 
DoNadine  Hood,  Tresador  D.  Hood;  grandchildren,  Kyle  D.  Hood,  Donidean 
Altaha,  Donita  Altaha,  Duanita  Dohnson,  Tianna  D.  Hood,  Reagan  D.  Hood; 
great  grandchildren,  Doniqua  S.  Altaha,  Doy  N.  Altaha,  Keith  C.  Altaha; 
step-daughter,  Bernita  Toggie;  step-sister,  Vera  Hunter;  many  nieces, 
nephews,  relatives  and  friends. 

DoAnn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Doseph  Bullis;  mother  Violet 
Mull  Bullis;  brothers,  Wayne  Bullis  and  Derry  Bullis;  step-bothers  Andrew 
Kozie  and  Irving  Kozie. 

A one  night  wake  will  be  held  at  her  residence  in  Upper  East  Fork  on 
Thursday,  March  9 at  10  a.m.  A home  funeral  service  will  be  held  Friday, 
March  10  at  10  a.m.  at  her  residence  with  Pastor  Fidel  Dazen  officiating. 
Her  body  will  be  escorted  back  to  Bylas  starting  at  1 p.m.  for  a one  night 
wake  at  Vera  Hunter's  residence  in  Bylas  on  Friday,  March  10  at  4 p.m. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday,  March  11  at  Our  Saviors  Lutheran 
Church  in  Bylas.  Interment  will  be  at  the  North  Gate  Black  Point  Cemetery 
in  Bylas. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 
Loween  Dohnson  Harvey 

Precious  Memories  of  our  beloved  wife,  mother,  grandma,  sister,  aunt  and 
friend  Loween  Dohnson  Harvey. 

She  was  born  on  Danuary  25,  1944  to  Grant  and  Helen  (Perry)  Dohnson  in 
Whiteriver.  She  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  March  4,  2006  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

She  was  born,  raised  and  went  to  school  in  Whiteriver.  She  was  married 
in  1982  to  Artie  Harvey  in  Show  Low.  She  enjoyed  doing  bead  work  and  was 
well  known  for  her  work. 

Loween  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Artie  Harvey;  her  daughter,  Angel 
Rose  Harvey;  one  sister  Charlene  Dohnson  Lupe;  one  brother  Limbert 
Dohnson;  two  granddaughters  Alicia  Rose  Harvey  and  Cyrina  Rose  Kessay;  two 
grandsons  Keisean  Dustin  Lupe  and  Orlando  Tio  Kessay  all  of  Whiteriver  and 
many  family  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  be  her  parents,  two  sisters  and  four 
brothers . 

On  Wednesday,  March  8,  Loween' s body  will  be  brought  back  to  the 
residence  of  her  nephew  Richard  Hill  on  Riverside  Circle  Road  at  10  a.m. 
Funeral  services  will  be  on  Friday,  March  10,  2006  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Seven 
Mile  Miracle  Church  with  Dr.  Timothy  Hinton  officiating.  Internment  will 
be  at  Whiteriver  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  handled  under  the  direction  of  Black's  Mortuary  of 
Show  Low. 

Light  a memory  candle  at  www.loween-harvey.blacksmortuary.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 
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Eddy  Osborne 

FORT  HALL  - Eddy  Pete  Osborne,  30,  passed  away  peacefully  in  his  sleep 
at  the  residence  of  a friend  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  on  February  22,  2006. 

Eddy  was  born  November  18,  1975  to  Allen  "Al"  Osborne  and  Linda 
Rodriquez  Osborne.  He  grew  up  in  Fort  Hall  spending  a lot  of  time  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  mountains  and  the  Fort  Hall  bottoms  with  his  father.  He 
also  enjoyed  camping  in  Island  Park,  Yellowstone  and  Dackson. 

He  graduated  from  Highland  High  School  in  1994.  He  later  attended 
classes  at  ISU.  Eddy  was  currently  a Personal  Care  Provider.  He  worked 
as  a Community  Health  Representative  and  various  other  jobs.  His  happiest 
times  were  spent  in  Salt  Lake  City  where  he  worked  for  Morgan  Stanley, 

Dean  Whittier  and  various  other  call  centers. 

Eddy  was  a member  of  the  Shoshone  Bannock  Tribes.  He  was  also  very 
proud  of  his  Mexican  heritage.  Eddy  was  a Sun  dancer  and  believed  in  the 
Mother  Earth  and  the  Creator  and  he  did  his  best  to  be  spiritual.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Native  American  Church. 

Eddy  loved  his  many  friends  and  family.  He  enjoyed  music,  movies,  his 
Impala,  bingo,  and  the  casino  machines.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother, 

Linda  Osborne,  beloved  sister,  Alicia  Annette  Osborne  and  beloved  niece, 
Alyssa  Angelica  Two  Eagles,  and  Godson,  Antonio  Eliahs  Gonzales,  maternal 
grandparents,  Pete  and  Viola  Matsaw  Rodriquez,  many  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins,  all  of  Fort  Hall. 

He  was  preceded  in  eternal  peace  by  his  father,  Al  Osborne,  paternal 
grandparents,  Kathleen  Stone  and  Malden  Osborne,  maternal  great 
grandparents,  Edward  and  Emma  Hope  Matsaw  and  Pedro  and  Adelina  Chacon 
Rodriquez . 

Eddy  also  known  as  "Edward  G"  wanted  to  be  remembered  for  his  loud 
laughter,  his  empty  eyes  and  his  love  for  everyone  he  loved  (they  know  who 
they  are).  He  asked  for  them  to  love  him  always  and  remember  him  smiling 
and  having  a good  time. 

He  was  taken  to  his  home  on  South  Bannock  Road,  Fort  Hall,  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  25,  until  9 a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  27,  for  Mass  services  at  St.  Anthony 
Chapel,  and  then  returned  to  the  Osborne  home  until  traditional  services 
at  2 p.m.  Burial  was  at  the  Matsaw  family  cemetery  on  Monday,  Feb.  27. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Colonial  Funeral  Home,  2005  S. 
4th  Ave.,  Pocatello 

Deshanne  Dim 

FORT  HALL  - Deshanne  Deval  (Tobey)  LaVatta-Dim,  34,  passed  away 
Wednesday,  February  22,  2006  from  injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident . 

"De  De"was  born  to  Varina  & Leland  Tobey  Dune  3,  1971  in  Pocatello.  She 
was  later  adopted  by  Elsie  Ann  and  Raymond  C.  LaVatta  of  Fort  Hall, 

She  attended  Tyhee  Elementary  and  Hawthorne  Dr.  High.  She  currently 
resided  in  the  Fort  Hall  area.  She  married  Nolan  Dim  Nov.  3,  2000. 

She  is  survived  by  three  children,  William  "Billy"  Andrew  LaVatta, 
Rebecca  Marie  LaVatta  and  Dustice  Mercedes  Varina  Guitterez-Depineras . 

Four  sisters;  Tana  Lynn  Felsman  (Dennis);  Rayleen  LaVatta;  Bonita  Marie 
LaVatta-Latimer  (Dason  Sr.);Robin  Rene  Stone-LaVatta  (Edison  Adakai  Dr.). 
Two  brothers;  Charles  LaVatta  and  Dominic  Doscum. 

Nieces  Dasmine  Gussie  Ann  Singer  & Rayne  Rose  Marie  Singer  (Robin). 

Angel  Scown,  Violet  Felsman,  Lana  Felsman;  Nephews;  D.  Dason  Latimer  Dr. 
and  Kendall  Monroe  Latimer.  Cody  Felsman,  Mark  Felsman,  Kaden  Aired. 

Along  with  numerous  aunts  and  uncles  and  extended  family. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother's  Varina  and  Elsie;  a brother 
William  Pahneeno  and  a niece  Honor  Rae  Alvarez.  She  was  a descendent  of 
Dave  Pahneeno  and  Geraldine  Antelope. 

A viewing  was  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Friday,  February  24,  2006  at  Colonial 
Funeral  Home,  2005  South  4th  Ave,  Pocatello.  A teepee  service  was  at  the 
Mission  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall  on  Sat.,  February  25  from  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
She  was  taken  to  the  LDS  Church  on  Hwy  91  and  services  were  at  1 p.m. 
Burial  followed  at  Sand  Hill  Cemetery. 

Services  were  under  the  direction  of  Colonial  Funeral  Home. 


Dora  Fisher 


FORT  HALL  - Our  loving  Dora  Dean  lackson  Fisher,  48,  died  peacefully  at 
her  home,  February  28,  2006.  She  was  born  November  11,  1957  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho  to  Isaac  and  Amelia  (Nephi)  lackson  Sr.  She  lived  as  she  wanted,  to 
the  fullest...  leaving  only  fond  and  cherished  memories  for  those  who  knew 
and  loved  her. 

Dora  was  married  to  Leo  L.  Fisher;  together  they  had  four  special 
children,  Le'Dein,  Deidra  (Angel),  lacob,  and  Camelia.  She  was  proud  of 
her  children,  in  her  way,  love  was  shared. 

Also  included  in  her  family  were  her  brothers,  Edgar  lackson,  Isaac 
lackson  lr.,  and  sister,  Diana  (Hilbert)  Fisher.  Dora  was  faithful  to  all 
her  cousins,  her  friends,  and  extended  family.  Dora  lived  most  of  her  life 
in  Fort  Hall.  She  enjoyed  sharing  what  she  knew  about  her  culture.  She 
enjoyed  powwows,  tanning  deer  hides,  reinforcing  culture  and  tradition  to 
those  she  knew  who  wanted  to  learn  about  what  she  had  to  share. 

She  was  loved,  and  she  loved  in  return,  in  her  own  way.  She  will  truly 
be  missed  but  never  forgotten. 

As  part  of  traditional  services  she  will  be  at  her  residence,  near  the 
corner  of  Edmo  Road  and  Hwy  91  from  Thursday,  March  2 until  time  of  the 
burial  service  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  March  4 at  Gibson  Cemetery. 

Funeral  services  are  under  the  care  of  Colonial  Funeral  Home,  2005  S. 

4th  Ave,  Pocatello. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Lynn  "Pepsi"  Walksontop 

Lynn  "Pepsi"  Walksontop  passed  away  March  9,  2006.  Lynn  traveled  many 
miles  throughout  her  life,  working  on  several  different  reservations . She 
worked  in  the  planning  department  for  the  Spokane  Tribe  and  as  director  of 
the  Spokane  Tribe  Senior  Citizen  Program  for  the  last  14  years.  Lynn  was 
well  known  throughoutlndian  country. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Agnes  McCrea  of  Wellpinit,  WA;  brothers, 
Fred  McCrea  of  Wellpinit,  WA,  Rodney  Nomee  of  Usk,  WA,  Gene  Nomee  of  Usk, 
WA;  sisters,  Ioanna  Nomee  of  Usk,  WA,  Pat  Songers  of  Ronan,  MT,  Lillian 
Nomee  of  Usk,  WA;  other  brothers,  Willard  Nomee  of  Ford,  WA,  Milton  Nomee 
of  Usk,  WA,  Doe  Nomee  of  Worley,  ID,  Calvin  Nomee  of  Worley,  ID,  Alfred 
Nomee  of  Plummer,  ID;  other  sisters,  Agnes  Brien  of  Worley,  ID,  Marianne 
Hurley  of  Worley,  ID,  Philomena  Nomee  of  Plummer,  ID,  Wilma  Bob  of  Plummer 
ID,  Frances  Peacock  of  Plummer,  ID;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
nieces  and  nephews. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Harry  Walksontop;  father,  lohn 
Nomee;  other  dad,  George  McCrea;  other  mom,  Adeline  Burns;  brother,  Andy 
Nomee;  and  sister,  Lydia  Nomee. 

A Wake  will  be  held  at  7:00  pm,  Sunday,  March  12,  and  aFuneral  Mass  at 
10:00  am,  Monday,  March  13,  at  the  Spokane  Tribal  Longhouse. 

Interment  at  Wellpinit  Catholic  Cemetery. 

- Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Margaret  Gambler  Spoonhunter 

ARAPAHOE  - Funeral  services  for  Margaret  Gambler  Spoonhunter,  96,  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  March  10,  2006,  at  10  a.m.,  at  Great  Plains  Hall  in 
Arapahoe.  Catholic  clergy  will  officiate.  Interment  follows  at  Arapaho 
Catholic  Cemetery  at  St.  Stephens. 

There  will  be  a Rosary  recited  today  at  7 p.m,.  at  Davis  Funeral  Home  in 
Riverton.  A second  Rosary  will  be  recited  on  Thursday  at  Great  Plains 
Halls  with  a wake  to  follow. 

She  died  March  6,  2006,  at  her  home  in  Great  Plains  Housing  at  Arapahoe. 

She  was  born  May  2,  1909,  in  Hayes,  Mont.,  the  daughter  of  lohn  Gambler 
and  Annie  (Mount)  Gambler. 

She  moved  to  Wyoming  from  Montana  at  age  8 and  made  her  home  in  Arapahoe 


attending  St.  Stephens  Indian  School. 

She  married  Ward  J.  Spoonhunter  in  1928  in  Arapahoe. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

She  enjoyed  the  traditional  Arapaho  ceremonial  ways. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  Council  of  Elders,  served 
in  the  Headstart  grandparent  program,  was  a foster  grandparent  and  had 
worked  at  the  Arapaho  Headstart  for  23  years  until  her  death. 

She  was  a member  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  No.  84  of  the  Arthur- 
Antelope-Brown  Post. 

Among  her  hobbies,  she  enjoyed  beading,  craftwork,  bingo,  spending  time 
with  her  grandchildren,  cooking  for  and  feeding  all  of  the  people  who  came 
to  her  house  and  she  loved  her  family,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Stanley  Spoonhunter  Sr.,  Alfred  Spoonhunter 
Sr.,  Adam  H.  Spoonhunter,  Marlin  Spoonhunter,  Wendell  Spoonhunter,  Harvey 
Spoonhunter,  Theron  Spoonhunter  and  Charles  Gambler;  daughters,  Laura 
Shakespeare,  Alice  Moss,  Sarah  Black,  Shanna  Lessert,  Tillie  Jenkins, 
Alrita  Talksdifferent,  Florence  Trosper,  Alberta  Littleboy  and  Bernice 
Miller;  adopted  children.  Burton  Hutchinson  Sr.,  Charles  Manderson,  Terry 
Spoonhunter,  Mary  Alice  Addison,  Poncho  Lonedog  and  Eugene  Limpy;  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  including  one  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Texas  and  one  serving  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  South 
Carolina;  and  an  adopted  sister,  Helen  Cedartree. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  brothers,  Jerome  Gambler  and 
George  Gambler;  sisters,  Josephine  White,  Cora  Brown,  Lucky  C'Hair  and 
Rita  Lee  and  seven  grandchildren . 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Davis  Funeral  Home  of  Riverton. 
Pascual  'Waldo'  Sanchez  Sr. 

ETHETE  - A funeral  service  for  Pascual  "Waldo"  Sanchez  Sr.,  64,  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  7,  2006,  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church 
with  Catholic  clergy  officiating. 

A rosary  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Chapel  with 
a wake  to  follow  at  the  Carol  Friday  residence,  28  Tillman  Circle,  Boulder 
Flats . 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Friday  Cemetery  at  Ethete. 

He  died  Friday,  March  3,  2006,  at  the  Wyoming  Medical  Center  in  Casper. 

He  was  born  May  21,  1941,  to  Pascual  and  Lazara  Sanchez  in  San  Carlos, 
Mexico. 

He  was  a graduate  of  Certified  Welding  School  of  Casper.  As  an  oil  rig 
hand,  he  worked  from  Canada  to  Mexico  for  Thompson  Drilling,  ATCO,  True, 
CAZA,  Burris,  Exeter,  Sauer's  and  TIC  Pipe  Line. 

He  enjoyed  gardening,  traveling,  pow  wows,  collecting  anything  and 
everything,  visiting  with  friends  and  being  with  family. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers  Epitacio  Sanchez  of  Midland,  Texas, 
Inocencio  Sanchez  of  Albany, Texas,  Francisco  Sanchez  of  San  Angelo,  Texas, 
Fernando  Sanchez  of  Sterling  City,  Texas,  and  Jose  Sanchez  of  San  Carlos, 
Mexico;  sisters  Romona  Sanchez  of  San  Carlos,  Blasa  Sanchez  of  Piedras 
Nagras,  Mexico,  Maria  Sanchez  of  Lubbock,  Texas,  and  Alicia  Sanchez  of 
Ozona,  Texas;  his  ex-wife  Carol  M.  Friday  of  Boulder  Flats;  daughters 
Alicia  Juanita  Sanchez  of  Boulder  Flats,  Lazara  C.  Sanchez-Broncho  and  her 
husband,  Amy  Friday  of  Ethete,  Velinda  Friday,  Joanne  Friday  of  Boulder 
Flats;  sons  Pascual  Sanchez  Jr.  of  Boulder  Flats,  Gerardo  Javier  Sanchez 
of  Fredricksburg,  Texas,  and  Marcus  Dale  Friday;  his  companion  Jolene 
Alberts;  his  grandmother  Catherine  M.  Friday;  and  other  family  members, 
godchildren  and  16  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers  Graciano,  Julio  and  Epifanio 
Sanchez;  his  sister  Juanita  Sanchez;  and  his  parents. 

Services  are  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 
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Vaneeta  Deanna  Bearquiver 

CROW  AGENCY  - Vaneeta  Deanna  Bearquiver,  48,  died  Sunday,  March  5,  2006, 
in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital,  following  a long  battle  with  diabetes. 

Traditional  wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  8,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  Spirit  of  Life  Four  Square  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  at  the  Church,  11  a.m.  Thursday.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

March  12,  2006 

Mark  Huntsalong 

LAME  DEER  - Mark  Huntsalong,  age  47,  of  Lame  Deer  formerly  of  Mandaree, 
N.D.  passed  away  on  Thursday,  March  9,  2006,  at  his  home  in  Lame  Deer. 

Mark  was  born  the  son  of  Vincent  and  Margie  (Fredricks)  Huntsalong  on 
Aug.  24,  1958,  in  Minot,  N.D.  He  grew  up  in  Mandaree,  where  he  received 
his  education.  Following  his  gradation,  Mark  worked  as  a cowboy  around  the 
Mandaree  area  until  moving  to  Lame  Deer  where  he  attended  Chief  Dull  Knife 
College  for  one  semester.  After  his  time  at  Dull  Knife,  Mark's  career  was 
being  a security  guard,  he  briefly  worked  at  the  Cheyenne  Depot  and  later 
was  employed  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Service  unit  (Lame  Deer  IHS).  He 
then  started  his  job  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Utilities  which  he  remained 
at  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Mark  was  united  in  marriage  to  Betty  Do 
Bird  on  Aug.  31,  1977.  To  this  union,  their  children  were  born.  Mark's 
home  was  in  Mandaree  where  he  wanted  to  return  someday,  but  lived  in  Lame 
Deer  because  of  the  love  he  had  for  his  daughters. 

Mark  enjoyed  working  on  his  cars  and  doing  mechanic  work  as  well  as 
listening  to  Dohn  Forgerty  and  Hank  Williams  Dr.  Mark  found  peace  in 
working  in  his  garden  and  planted  one  every  year.  He  especially  loved  and 
enjoyed  his  children  and  grandchildren.  Mark  is  survived  by  his  wife, 

Betty  Do  of  Lame  Deer;  four  daughters.  Tiffany  Weaselbear  (Elroy)  of  Lame 
Deer,  Roselyn  (Elijah)  Rock  of  Lodge  Grass,  Roselea  (Frank)  Huntsalong  of 
Lame  Deer,  Markita  (Hub)  Williamson  of  Lodge  Grass;  his  brothers,  Ryan 
Huntsalong  Sr.,  Gerald  Huntsalong  Sr.,  Wilbur  Huntsalong,  Ambrose  Phelan, 
Vernon  (Blue)  Youngbear,  and  Randy  Phelan;  and  one  sister,  Emmarine 
(Thomas  Sr.)  Bigpond  of  Bristol,  Okla.;  and  his  mother,  Margie  Huntsalong 
of  Mandaree.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  grandchildren.  Fawn,  Mountain,  and 
Elroy  Dr.  Weaselbear,  Walter  and  Arhiyah  Rock,  and  Paul  Held,  as  well  as 
two  special  granddaughters  he  has  helped  raise,  Athena  and  Anthea  Whiteman 
of  Lame  Deer. 

Mark  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Vincent;  his  brothers,  Vincent 
Dr.,  and  Gary  Phelan;  as  well  as  his  nephew,  Gerald  Huntsalong  Dr. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  on  Monday,  March  13,  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  At  midnight,  he  will  be 
transported  to  his  home  in  Lame  Deer  to  carry  on  the  rest  of  the  wake.  On 
March  14,  at  10  a.m.  the  family  will  follow  him  home  to  Mandaree.  An 
additional  wake  will  be  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  14,  in  Mandaree. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Wednesday  morning,  March  15,  at  the  St. 
Anthony's  Catholic  Church  in  Mandaree.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Anthony's 
Cemetery. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  Huntsalong  family  at 
www . steven sonand son s . com . 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
March  8,  2006 
Shirley  C.  Morgan 

BROWNING  - Shirley  C.  (Cut  Finger)  Morgan,  61,  a licensed  practical 
nurse  for  33  years,  died  of  natural  causes  Monday  at  her  home  in  Browning. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Home  Center  in  Browning,  with  a rosary 
there  at  7 p.m.  Friday.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower 
Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral 


Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a son,  Corey  (Shelley)  Morgan  Sr.  of  Heart  Butte;  a 
sister,  Tia  Whitegrass  of  Starr  School;  two  grandchildren,  Stephanie 
Morgan  and  Corey  (loshlynn)  Morgan  of  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.;  and  two  great- 
grandchildren, Tahtianna  and  Lance  Morgan  of  Fort  Lewis. 

Shirley  was  born  April  23,  1941,  in  Browning.  She  graduated  from 
Browning  High  School  and  went  on  to  receive  her  nursing  degree  from 
Flathead  Valley  Community  College.  She  received  an  associate's  degree  from 
Blackfeet  Community  College.  Shirley  worked  for  the  IHS  Hospital, 

Blackfeet  Nursing  Home,  CHR  Program,  Chemical  Dependency  Program,  Home 
Health  and  Headstart  in  Browning.  She  also  worked  at  the  Indian  Center  in 
Missoula . 

Shirley  enjoyed  reading,  crocheting  and  crafts. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Peter  Cut  Finger  Sr.  and  Alice 
Morgan;  and  a brother,  Peter  Cut  Finger  3r. 

March  13,  2006 

Lynn  Spottedwolf 

Spottedwolf,  Lynn,  51,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  died  Friday,  March  10  at  her 
home  under  hospice  care. 

Nelson  Funeral  Home,  Minnewaukan,  ND. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  8,  2006 

Shirley  C.  Morgan 

BROWNING  - Shirley  C.  Morgan,  64,  passed  away  Monday,  March  6,  2006,  at 
her  home  in  Browning  of  natural  causes.  Shirley  was  born  April  23,  1941, 
in  Browning. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Corey  (Shelley)  Morgan  Sr.  of  Heart  Butte;  a 
sister,  Tia  Whitegrass  of  Starr  School;  two  grandchildren,  Stephanie 
Morgan  and  Corey  (loshlynn)  Morgan;  and  two  great-grandchildren,  Tahtianna 
and  Lance  Morgan. 

She  graduated  from  Browning  High  School  and  went  on  to  receive  her 
nursing  degree  from  Flathead  Valley  Community  College.  She  worked  at  the 
Indian  Center  in  Missoula. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Glacier  Home  Center  in  Browning  with  rosary 
services  at  7 p.m.  Friday.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  Saturday  at  11  a.m. 
at  the  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church.  Burial  to  follow  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  9,  2006 

Francis  Anawrok,  61 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaska  Native  and  Anchorage  resident  Francis  "Fran"  L.  Anawrok, 
61,  died  of  complications  from  cancer  March  6,  2006,  at  Providence  Alaska 
Medical  Center,  surrounded  by  family. 

A service  will  be  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Witzleben's  Bragaw  Chapel. 

Mr.  Anawrok  was  born  April  1,  1944,  in  Unalakleet. 

He  enjoyed  fishing  by  himself  - by  boat  in  summer  and  by  dog  team  in  the 
winter.  To  the  end,  he  loved  to  hunt  and  fish,  his  family  said. 

Mr.  Anawrok  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1963  to  1966. 

He  is  survived  by  his  soulmate  and  best  friend,  Nancy  Hartgrove  of 
Anchorage;  brother,  Ray  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  aunts.  Marge  Moore  of 
Anchorage  and  Rena  Anawrok  of  Unalakleet;  cousins  and  relatives  in 
Anchorage  and  Unalakleet;  and  many  friends  all  over. 

Memorial  tributes  may  be  made  at  www.mem.com. 


March  11,  2006 


Elizabeth  Mary  O'Donnell,  71 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Elizabeth  Mary  "Acif'aq"  O'Donnell,  71,  died  March  5, 
2006,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A service  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel,  737  E St. 
with  the  Rev.  William  Nicholson  officiating.  A one-hour  visitation  will 
be  after  the  service.  Burial  will  be  in  the  spring  at  Anchorage  Memorial 
Park. 

Mrs.  O'Donnell  was  born  Dec.  3,  1934,  in  Napakiak  to  Young  and  Elena 
Kilbuck.  In  the  mid-1950s,  she  moved  to  Anchorage.  She  had  worked  as  a 
maid  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  Anchorage  during  the  1970s. 

Mrs.  O'Donnell  enjoyed  fishing,  hiking  and  berry  picking.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Moravian  church. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Leon  O'Donnell  3r.,  George  O'Donnell  and  his 
girlfriend,  Rosalie  Watt;  stepson,  David  Fuller;  sister,  Anne  Beebe; 
brothers,  Raymond  Duguquaand  Oscar  Kilbuck;  half-brother,  Donald  Kilbuck; 
stepsister,  Mary  Willie;  sister-in-law,  Monna  Carter;  brother-in-law, 

Larry  Carter;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  including  3une  Kilbuck,  Carrie 
Alexie,  Mary  Kilbuck,  Elena  Rath,  Alaura  Reynolds,  Desiree  Reynolds,  Greg 
Kilbuck,  Gilbert  Duguqua,  Scott  Reynolds,  and  Bobby  Reynolds;  good  friend, 
Christin  Noller;  and  other  relatives  including  Colleen  and  Grant 
Bouler jack. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Allen  Kilbuck  and  Gregory 
Kilbuck;  husband,  Leon  O'Donnell;  grandson,  Leon  O'Donnell  III;  half- 
brother,  George  Kilbuck;  and  half-sister,  Florence  Cash. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

March  12,  2006 

Kenneth  C.  Pitka  II 

Our  beloved  Kenneth  Chilson  Pitka  II  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on 
March  10,  2006.  Although  he  never  lived  on  this  earth,  he  was  definitely 
his  mom  and  dad's  pride  and  joy  and  brought  much  joy  and  happiness 
throughout  his  mother's  pregnancy.  His  parents  had  eagerly  awaited  his 
birth  with  a great  deal  of  love  and  happiness  and  he  will  surely  be  missed, 
but  they  find  comfort  knowing  that  he  is  one  of  God's  precious  angels 
watching  over  his  family  and  big  sister  Jaelynn. 

He  will  live  on  in  our  hearts  forever  and  his  memory  will  never  be 
forgotten  and  we  know  that  we  will  see  him  in  heaven  someday.  His  mom  and 
dad  would  like  to  thank  everyone  for  their  support,  love  and  prayers. 

He  was  greeted  in  heaven  by  his  grandfathers  Elman  Pitka,  Henry  Smoke  Sr. 
and  William  Pitka;  grandparents  Louise  and  Willie  Juneby;  uncles  Henry 
Pitka,  Frank  Pitka,  Kenneth  Pitka  and  Duane  Honea;  aunt  Vivian  Pitka;  and 
cousins  Kilburn  Cleaver,  Todd  Honea,  Stephanie  Bennis  and  Arvin  Petruska. 

Kenneth  left  behind  to  mourn  his  passing  his  mother,  Niki  Honea,  father, 
Kenneth  Pitka  and  sister  Jaelynn;  maternal  grandparents  Karen  Honea  and 
Fred  Holmberg  of  Ruby,  Melvin  Sam  and  Marie  of  Fairbanks;  paternal 
grandparents  Arlene  Pitka  and  Ben  Juneby  of  Fairbanks,  and  Wayne  Smoke  and 
Flo  of  Minto;  maternal  great-grandparents  Don  Honea  Sr.  and  Clara  Honea  of 
Ruby;  and  Tony  Sam  Sr.  and  Emily  Sam  of  Huslia;  paternal  great-grandparent 
Elsie  Pitka  of  Beaver;  and  Jenny  Smoke  of  Fairbanks. 

He  also  leaves  behind  aunts  Raelene  Honea,  Cheyenne  Honea,  MaryAnn 
Duneby,  Nellie  Winer  and  Vivian  Duneby  and  his  cousin  Elisa;  uncle  Arnold 
Holmberg;  great  aunts  and  uncles  Rose  and  Mark  Ryder,  Marilyn  Johnson  and 
A1  Fabian,  Dawn  and  Darrell  Greenway,  Joyce  and  Charles  Mayo,  Dale  and 
Shirley  Honea,  Don  Jr.,  and  Annie  Honea,  Daryl  Honea  and  April  Hinton, 

Glenn  Honea,  and  Rocky  Honea,  Ada  Deaton  and  Bub,  Eliza  Bush,  Debbie 
Kozloff,  Antone  Pitka  and  Ron,  Selina  Petruska  and  Paul,  Wilma  Pitka,  and 
Jennie  Pitka,  great  uncle  Richard  Pitka  and  Bob  Winer;  and  the  Sam  family 
of  Huslia,  and  numerous  other  family  members  in  Fairbanks,  Beaver,  Ruby, 
Huslia  and  Stevens  Village. 

Nikki  and  Kenneth  are  receiving  family  and  friends  at  2004  Sandvik 
Street  No.  308. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  noon  Monday,  March  13  at  St. 


Matthew's  Episcopal  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  15  in  Ruby. 

Interment  will  be  held  following  the  service  at  the  Ruby  Hillside 
Cemetery.  A traditional  potlatch  will  follow  that  evening. 

Floral  arrangements  can  be  sent  to  the  address  above. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

March  8,  2006 
Daniel  G.  Moreno  Sr. 

Juneau  and  Sitka  resident  Daniel  G.  Moreno  Sr.,  78,  died  March  4,  2006, 
at  Bartlett  Memorial  Hospital,  with  his  family  nearby. 

Memorial  services  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday,  March  9,  at  the 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Community  Council  building  on  old  Glacier  Highway.  After 
the  services,  he  will  lie  in  state  until  5:30  a.m.  and  go  by  ferry  to 
Sitka,  where  a cultural  memorial  service  will  take  place  at  5 p.m.  on 
Saturday,  March  11,  at  the  Sheetka  Kwaan  Naakahidi.  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood  services  memorial  services  will  be  officiated  by  Kevin  Lee, 
followed  by  reception.  A private  family  burial  service  will  be  on  Monday, 
March  13. 

He  was  born  on  May  8,  1927,  to  George  and  Emma  (Johnson)  Moreno  on  a 
fishing  boat  anchored  at  Hole  in  the  Wall,  near  Kake.  He  was  Shangukeidi 
from  the  Thunderbird  House,  Mexican  yatgi,  and  Luxnaxadi  dachxan.  His 
spiritual  life  began  at  Catholic  Pius  X Mission  in  Skagway,  serving  as  an 
altar  boy  with  a beautiful  tenor  voice.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II  in  the  Thousand  Mile  War.  Honorably  discharged,  he  enlisted  and 
served  in  the  Army. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Ward,  Sitka  Post  13/American 
Legion,  SheeAtika  and  Sealaska.  He  was  also  a delegate  for  Tlingit  & Haida 
Community  Council,  Sitka  Tribes  of  Alaska.  He  was  a lifelong  commercial 
fisherman,  in  the  waters  from  Ketchikan  to  the  Bering  Sea,  and  a hunter. 

He  worked  for  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High  School  for  13  years. 

Family  members  said,  "His  journey  in  life  on  earth  born  on  a boat,  with 
a love  of  the  ocean,  will  conclude  with  a last  boat  ride  from  Juneau  to 
Sitka,  which  he  considered  home." 

Pallbearers  in  Juneau  will  be  Norman  Sarabia,  Norman  Smith,  William 
Brown,  Walter  Smith,  Ed  Kunz  Jr.  and  Thomas  Moreno.  Pallbearers  in  Sitka 
will  be  Chuck  Miller,  Walter  Smith,  Norman  Smith,  Gilbert  Sam,  Phil 
Nielsen,  Roger  Ness  and  David  Ness.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  John 
Dapcevich,  Bill  Fawcett,  Art  Andrews,  Peter  Jack,  Stan  Filler,  Herman 
Davis,  David  Davis,  Ethel  McKinnon,  Loretta  Ness,  Mabel  Pike,  Elsie  Brown, 
Helen  Sarabia,  Smitty  Katzeek,  Charlie  Jimmie,  Tommy  Jimmie  Sr.,  George 
Stevens,  John  Martin,  Buddy  Howard,  Bobby  Gray,  Ben  Hur,  George  Valle,  Ed 
Valle,  John  Duncan  Sr.  and  Selena  Everson. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  and  mother;  sister,  Isabel  Lee 
Soderberg;  brothers,  Walter  Moreno,  Frederick  Moreno,  Matthew  Lee,  Tommy 
Peters  and  Bob  Willis;  children,  Karen  Lee  and  Teresa  Ann  Moreno. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sisters  Mabel  Pike  of  Anchorage,  Helen  Sarabia  and 
Elsie  Brown  of  Juneau,  Julie  Huff  of  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  and  Flora  Boyles 
of  Anchorage;  brothers  Paul  B.  Moreno  of  Juneau  and  Phillip  Moreno,  Sitka; 
wife,  Nancy  Moreno;  children,  Sharon  Lee,  Janette  Brakes  and  Matthew  Lee 
of  Juneau,  Dan  Jr.  (Sherry)  Moreno  of  Sitka,  Paul  T.  (Jamie)  Moreno  and 
Dwayne  Lee  of  Juneau;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren;  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

March  10,  2006 

Anoalo  Tausili 

Juneau  resident  Anoalo  Tausili,  33,  died  Feb.  28,  2006,  in  Juneau. 

She  was  born  March  6,  1973.  She  graduated  from  Watertown  High  School  and 
Jefferson  Community  College  in  Watertown,  N.Y.  A Juneau  resident  for  four 
years,  she  worked  as  a program  specialist  with  the  Transportation  Security 
Administration . 


She  is  survived  by  her  sisters,  Amy  Tausili  and  Veronica  Tausili;  father. 
High  Chief  Utu  T.S.  Tausili  of  Tafuna,  American  Samoa;  and  mother, 

Tapusagi  Tausili  of  Juneau. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  March  11  at  St.  Paul's 
Catholic  Church  in  Juneau.  Pallbearers  will  be  Meko  Iamanu,  Richard  Marks 
III,  Navy  Nauer,  Joseph  Afasamoa  Allen,  Feleti  Maka  and  Lawrence  Fenumiai. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

March  9,  2006 

Dora  Ann  Kamluck 

Lifelong  Alaskan  and  Port  Graham  resident  Dora  Ann  Kamluck  died  Tuesday, 
March  7,  2006,  at  South  Peninsula  Hospital  Long  Term  Care  in  Homer.  She 
was  75. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  11  at  St.  Herman 
of  Alaska  Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Port  Graham.  Father  Michael  Frederick 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery  following  the 
service.  Pallbearers  will  include  Ephim  Kamluck  Jr.,  Demetri  Tanape,  Ephim 
Anahonak  Jr.,  Wayne  Norman,  Elmo  Lacky  II,  Melvin  Malchoff  and  Gregory 
McMullen.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  include  Michael  Anahonak,  Zachary 
Bolton,  Sean  McMullen,  Jacob  McMullen,  Elmo  Lackey  III  and  Zeth  Meganack. 

Mrs.  Kamluck  was  born  September  10,  1930,  in  Nanwalek.  She  was  a member 
of  St.  Herman  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Mrs.  Kamluck  had  been  a cannery 
worker  in  Port  Graham  since  1948.  She  enjoyed  fishing,  puzzles  and  picking 
berries . 

"Umma  Dora  loved  fishing  and  taking  care  of  them.  Her  love  of  fishing 
made  her  feel  like  a kid  again.  Dora  was  such  a fun-loving  person  who  was 
sweet  to  everyone.  She  had  a good  sense  of  humor  and  was  a hard-working 
umma.  She  loved  living  with  nature  and  its  surroundings . Dora  was  loved 
and  appreciated  by  many  and  she  will  be  missed  dearly,"  the  family  said. 

Mrs.  Kamluck  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dick  Kamluck  Jr.,  and 
her  companion,  Dick  Anahonak. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Jennie  Tanape  and  Stella  Meganack, 
both  of  Port  Graham;  son,  Ephim  Kamluck  Sr.  of  Port  Graham;  brother,  Peter 
Anahonak  Sr.;  granddaughters,  Anna  Marie  Meganack  of  Seward,  Laura 
McMullen  of  Sterling  and  Rita  Meganack  of  Port  Graham;  grandsons,  Demetri 
Tanape  of  Port  Graham,  Robert  Tanape  of  Kenai,  Lloyd  Tanape  of  Arizona  and 
Ryan  Meganack  of  Seward;  great-granddaughters,  Anesia  Kamluck  of 
Anchorage;  Ambrosia  Tanape  of  Nanwalek,  Tammy  Tanape  of  Minto,  Evelyn 
Tanape  of  Minto,  Michelle  Meganack  of  Seward,  Ariana  Coulson  of  Virginia, 
Lelani  Lackey  of  Seward,  Samantha,  Larissa  and  Naomi  McMullen  of  Sterling, 
Kelsey  Meganack  of  Port  Graham  and  Ashlen  Malchoff;  great-grandsons,  Ephim 
Kamluck  Jr.  of  Port  Graham,  Adrienne  Tanape  of  Nanwalek,  Elmo  Lackey  III 
of  Seward,  Sean  and  Jacob  McMullen  of  Sterling,  Michael  Anahonak  of  Port 
Graham,  Zachary  Bolton  of  Canada  and  Zeth  Meganack  of  Port  Graham. 

The  family  requests  that  condolences  and  cards  be  sent  to  P.0.  Box  5526, 
Port  Graham,  AK  99603. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  the  Homer  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

March  9,  2006 

Mary  Lucinda  Hill 

HILL,  Mary  Lucinda  - Peacefully  at  the  West  Haldimand  Hospital, 
Hagersville  on  March  7 2006,  Mary  (Lickers)  Hill  age  89  years; 

wife  of  the  late  Stanley  B.  Johnson  and  Robert  L Hill;  loving  mother  of 
Wayne  Johnson,  Robin  and  Hub  Maracle  and  the  late  Elaine  and  Bobby  Marr; 
dear  grandmother  of  Elaine  and  Bill  and  the  late  Frank;  great-great- 
grandmother  of  Frankie  and  Mya;  sister  of  Bob  and  the  late  Russ  Lickers; 
aunt  of  Bobby,  Jamie  and  Robbie.  Also  fondly  remembered  by  many  relatives 
and  friends. 

Resting  at  the  HYDE  & MOTT  CHAPEL,  Hagersville  after  7 p.  m .Thursday, 


where  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  on  Saturday  at  1 p.  m. 
Interment  Delaware  Cemetery,  Six  Nations.  Evening  prayers  7 p.  m.  Friday. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

March  7,  2006 

Agnes  Benedix  nee:  Handorgan,  of  Big  Island  First  Nation 
OZAAW I - MAKOONS  AGNES  BENEDIX  (HANDORGAN) 

MOOZ  DODEM  (MOOSE  CLAN) 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  the  family  of  Agnes  Benedix  (Handorgan) 
announce  her  sudden  passing  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  2006. 

Agnes  was  60  years  old  and  was  born  on  February  2,  1946  in  Rainy  River, 
ON,  to  the  late  William  and  Clara  Handorgan.  She  spent  the  early  years  of 
her  life  out  at  their  traditional  community  at  Naongashiing  (Sandpoint)  on 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Agnes  attended  school  in  Kenora  from  the  ages  five 
until  eighteen. 

Agnes  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ronald  Strand  and  had  three  daughters. 

At  a later  date  she  met  Melvin  Kavanaugh,  and  they  had  one  daughter.  She 
met  Dohn  Benedix  afterwards  with  whom  she  had  one  daughter  and  married  in 
Dune  of  1982. 

In  1979,  Agnes  completed  her  Registered  Nursing  Assistant  Certificate. 

She  worked  at  LaVerendrye  Hospital  in  Fort  Frances,  ON.  for  four  years.  In 
1989  she  started  working  in  the  social  work  field  at  Faye  Peterson 
Transition  House  in  Thunder  Bay,  ON.  In  1993,  she  returned  to  her  home 
community  to  work  as  a Family  Service  Worker  for  the  First  Nation.  She  was 
employed  for  thirteen  years  as  a F.S.W.  until  the  date  of  her  passing.  She 
was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  William  and  Clara  Handorgan;  one 
daughter  Candace  Strand;  and  one  brother,  Bernard  Handorgan. 

Agnes  is  survived  by  four  daughters;  Tina  Strand  of  Crookston,  MN., 

Carol  Dohnson  of  Thief  River  Falls,  MN.,  Doline  White  of  Winnipeg,  MB., 
and  Amy  Big  George  of  Rainy  River,  ON.;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren;  three  sisters,  Gladys  DeBungie  of  Manitou  First  Nation,  ON., 
Margaret  Yerxa,  and  Rose  and  husband  Clifford  Tuesday,  all  of  Big  Island 
First  Nation,  ON.;  two  brothers  Myers  Handorgan  (Marion),  and  Robert 
Handorgan  (Doanne),  of  Big  Island  First  Nation,  ON.,  and  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews.  A traditional  burial  ritual  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  March  12, 
2006,  at  Megwebines  School,  at  Big  Island  First  Nation,  Ontario.  Elder 
Fred  Kelly  will  officiate  with  interment  in  Big  Island  First  Nation 
Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  Saturday  evening  at  the  Megwebines  School  in  Big 
Island  First  Nation,  Ontario. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Garnet  Comegan,  Dennis  Big  George,  Robert 
Morrison,  Wesley  Big  George,  Chris  Big  George,  and  Elvis  Adams. 

Honourary  pallbearers  will  be  Clifford  Tuesday  Sr.,  Robert  Handorgan, 
Myers  Handorgan,  Reggie  Morrison,  and  Makade-Ginew  (Dames  Handorgan). 

Should  family  and  friends  so  desire,  in  memoriam  donations  may  be  made 
either  to  LaVerendrye  General  Hospital,  110  Victoria  Ave.,  Fort  Frances, 

ON.  P9A  2B7,  or  to  the  charity  of  your  choice  in  care  of  Rainy  River 
Funeral  Home,  Box  694,  Rainy  River,  Ontario,  P0W  1L0. 

Agnes  was  a woman  of  amazing  character  and  strength.  Her  spirit  drew 
family  and  friends  together,  to  laugh,  find  humour  and  beauty  in  the 
simplest  things,  and  above  all,  to  love  each  other.  Her  grand  children 
adored  her  and  she  kept  each  and  every  one  of  them  in  a special  place  in 
her  heart.  They  were  the  ones  to  make  her  shine  and  reveal  all  the 
wonderful  qualities  that  made  her  such  an  incredible  woman.  Agnes  was 
close  to  all  of  her  siblings,  and  she  enjoyed  spending  time  with  each  of 
them  for  her  own  special  reasons.  She  loved  spending  time  finding  the 
peace  and  beauty  that  nature  offers  us,  and  she  had  her  own  special  places 
where  she  would  go  to  for  her  prayers  and  offering  of  tobacco.  Agnes  had  a 
very  kind  and  generous  heart.  She  always  went  out  of  her  way  to  help 
others,  especially  in  her  work  with  families  and  children.  Agnes  gave  her 
love  and  opened  her  heart  and  that  was  returned  to  her  by  her  friends  and 
family.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  that  love  her,  and  she  will 
always  live  in  a special  place  in  our  heart. 


Traditional  Burial  Ritual  Sunday,  March  12,  2006,  Megwebines  School  - 
Big  Island  First  Nation. 
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March  7,  2006 

Leonard  Dexter  Ketchemonia  Dr. 

KETCHEMONIA,  LEONARD  DEXTER  HR.,  SPOCK  BORN:  l LILY  17,  1970_  It  is  with 
great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  Dr.  on  Friday,  March  3,  2006 
at  the  age  of  35  years,  7 months. 

Dr.  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  parents,  Leonard  Sr.  and  Stella 
Ketchemonia  and  his  children,  Leonard  III  Ketchemonia,  Keith  Bonn 
Ketchemonia,  Eric  Riley  Ketchemonia,  Logan  Dace  Quewezance,  Nicholas  Flalo 
Ketchemonia  and  his  companion,  Tanya  Straightnose,  whom  he  loved  and 
cherished  very  much.  Fie  is  also  lovingly  remembered  by  his  sisters,  Eunice 
(Guy),  Geraldine  (Allan),  MaryAnn,  Teresa  (Kal),  AnnMargaret  (Leroy), 
Charlene  (Darryle)  Charity  (Kirby),  Marie  (Merle);  his  brothers,  Glen 
(Gloria),  Lee  Anthony  (Murial),  his  brother-in-law,  Milton  Eyahpaise,  his 
nieces  and  nephews,  Farrah,  Heather,  Brittney,  Glenda,  Riley,  Ericka, 
Nikita,  Darla,  Courtney,  Stephanie,  Nicole,  Mariah,  Meagan,  Faith,  Hope, 
Alexis,  Clara,  Rachel,  LeeAnn,  Dohn,  Glenn,  Nathan,  Craig,  Dames,  Victor 
Farmer,  Kyle,  Lelind,  Bryce,  Hunter  and  Clifford,  plus  many  aunts,  uncles, 
friends  and  relatives.  His  aunts:  Brenda  Sowan,  Charlene  Keshane,  Stella 
Pelly,  Dosephine  Pelly,  Margaret  Pelly,  Dudy  Pelly,  Linda  PellyLandrie, 
Yvonne  McLeod,  Sharon  Pelly  and  Donna  Pelly.  His  uncles:  Glen  Anaquod, 
Eugene  Anaquod,  Robert  Anaquod,  Larry  Anaquod,  George  Kakakaway,  David 
Kakakaway,  Arnold  Pelly,  Terry  Pelly  and  Lawrence  Pelly.  He  is  predeceased 
by  his  grandparents.  Doe  Pelly,  Maryann  Ketchemonia,  Therese  Whitehawk 
(Kakakaway)  (Kitchemonia) , Edgar  Kitchemonia  and  Dulia  Stevenson,  the 
mother  of  two  of  his  children,  Dosephine  Quewezance;  his  siblings, 
Geraldine,  Alexander,  Grace,  and  Lorry  Nolan;  his  nephew,  Alexander;  his 
aunties  and  uncles,  Connie  Langan,  Danet  Friday,  Ida  Bird,  Doseph  Pelly  Dr 
, Dohn  Kakakaway,  Big  Bob  Kakakaway  and  Willard  Anaquad. 

Born  in  Kamsack,  Lenord  Dr.  attended  school  at  St.  Philips,  St.  Edward, 

Saskatoon  and  Lebret.  Dr.  had  many  passions.  High  on  the  list  was  hunting 

and  fishing.  When  he  was  a young  boy  he  had  a trap  line  and  toured  the 
outdoors.  He  could  hunt,  fish,  snare  trap,  fillet,  pluck  skin  and  he  liked 
to  do  all  his  own  cleaning  and  cooking.  He  also  liked  barbecuing,  making 
birthdays  for  his  kids,  playing  Roulette,  playing  the  harmonica  and 
golfing.  He  also  loved  music  and  rock  concerts.  Dr.  had  many  friends  whom 
he  spent  a lot  of  time  with. 

He  enjoyed  working  as  he  was  one  of  the  first  workers  at  the  site  of  the 
new  Keeseekoose  Chiefs'  School.  His  mother  remembers  him  standing  in  the 

middle  of  the  field  holding  a tripod.  At  the  time  of  his  passing,  he  was 

employed  by  Big  Country  on  the  Pipline  working  out  of  Swift  Current  and 
Maple  Creek. 

The  family  would  like  to  acknowledge  that  he  loved  his  children  very 
much.  He  loved  and  cherished  Tanya  very  much.  He  thought  a lot  of  her.  He 
enjoyed  his  work  and  recently  expressed  the  thought  of  moving  Tanya  and 
Keith  to  be  with  him  closer  to  work. 

The  wake  will  be  at  the  Cote  Band  Hall  at  Cote  First  Nation,  starting  at 
2 p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  2006.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  the  St. 
Philips  Parish  on  Wednesday,  March  8 at  10  a.m. 

Internment  will  take  place  at  the  St.  Philips  Cemetery. 

The  Pallbearers  are  Lawrence  Whitehawk,  Clayton  Whitehawk,  Wilfred 
Whitehawk,  Lavern  Kakakaway,  Irvin  Friday  and  Fletcher  Stevenson. 

We  will  treasure  the  incredible  memories,  teasing  and  laughs  that  he  has 
left  us  with.  There  will  always  be  a heartache  And  a silent  tear.  But 
always  precious  memories  Of  the  days  when  you  were  here.  Our  family  circle 
has  been  broken,  A link  gone  from  our  chain;  And  though  we've  parted  for 
awhile;  We  know  we'll  meet  again.  We'll  pray  to  God  each  day.  And  when  he 
calls  us  home  to  you.  Your  smile  will  lead  the  way. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Dereck  Wolkowski  of  E.  Andrychuk  Funeral  Home, 
Kamsack,  Saskatchewan.  Website:  andrychukfuneralhom.com 


Darnell  Wasacase 

WASACASE  - Darrell  lack  Nanny  Boy  May  8,  1961  March  4,  2006 

Predeceased  by  his  grandparents  Louis  and  Vitalene  Crowe,  Daniel  and 
Cecile  Wasacase;  father  lack  Wasacase;  brother  Darren  McArthur;  uncles 
Stanley  and  Charles  Crowe  and  aunties:  Lena  Whitequill,  Margaret  Crowe, 
Sylvia  Crowe  and  Yvonne  Taypotat. 

He  is  lovingly  remembered  by  his  parents  Hazel  and  Don  McArthur; 
children:  Darrell  Wasacase  lr,  Christina  Wasacase  (lonas),  Aaron  Wasacase 
and  Melissa  Agecoutay;  uncles:  loseph  Crowe,  Ronnie  Crowe  and  Ralph 
Wasacase;  brothers  and  sisters:  Vera  (Allen),  Marla  (Claude),  Linus 
(Myrna),  Susan  (Ron),  Corrine  (Ernie),  Brian,  Elaine  (Craig),  Gaylene 
(Mike),  Irene  (lohn)  and  Dale  (Amber);  special  nieces:  Leila  (Troy) 
Sparvier,  Sarah,  Monica,  less  Wasacase;  special  nephews  Kalton  Wasacase- 
Delorme  and  Breland  "Leader  Post"  Blackbird;  special  grandsons  Taurell  and 
Levi  Sparvier  and  numerous  friends  and  relatives. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Complex,  Kahkewistahaw  First 
Nation  on  Tuesday  March  7,  2006  commencing  at  4:00  p.m.  The  funeral  mass 
will  be  celebrated  in  the  complex  on  Wednesday,  March  8,  2006  at  2:00  p.m. 
by  Rev.  Heinrich  Sicking  OMI. 

Internment  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery. 

Glen  Patrick  Wolfe 

WOLFE,  GLEN  PATRICK,  63  YEARS  - March  2,  2006.  Glen  leaves  many 
relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  his  passing. 

Predeceased  by  father  Walter  Wolfe,  mother  Isabelle  Keewatin; 
grandparents  Ambrose  and  Virginia  Wolfe.  Mr.  & Mrs.  Bill  Manitopyes;  Uncle 
William  Wolfe,  auntie  Lena  Wolfe;  several  uncles  and  aunties;  brother 
Bryce  Wolfe,  sister  Priscilla  Wolfe,  infant  sister  Cheryl,  Elaine  Flowers, 
Dawn  Keewatin,  nephews  Gordie  Severight,  Sheldon  Irwin,  niece  Tricia 
Desjarlais,  special  cousin  Robert  Wolfe,  step  uncle  David  Campeau. 

Glen  is  survived  by  aunt  Bertha  Wolfe,  brothers  Marcel  Wolfe,  Dexter 
Severight,  B.  Keewatin,  sisters  Joyce  and  Doris  Severight,  Sharon  and 
Debbie  Keewatin;  special  cousins  Mervin,  Phillip  and  Ambrose  Wolfe, 

Shirley  Wolfe-Keller  raised  with  Glen;  cousins  Eleanor  Paul,  Delbert 
Campeau,  Terry,  Reggie  and  Beverly  Wolfe;  nephews  Lloyd,  Billy,  Travis, 
David,  lohn,  Curtis  Norbert  and  Deraid  Severight.  Christopher  Wolfe, 

Bradley  Smoke;  close  relatives  Merlin  and  Dean  Wolfe,  Brian,  Brad  and 
Robbie  Desjarlais,  Robert  Wolfe  Jr.,  Robert  P.  Jr.,  Preston,  Arron,  Chrisy, 
Colin  and  Roderick  Wolfe;  nieces  Lorna  and  Olivia  Severight,  Candice 
Longman,  close  relatives  Valerie  and  Juanita  Wolfe,  Vennesa  Firtane,  Thona 
Longneck,  Kam,  Tasheena,  Tiffany,  Terilyn  and  Lesley  Wolfe. 

Glen  we  will  miss  you,  you  helped  care  for  us  as  we  were  growing  up  our 
children  and  grandchildren  too.  We  will  always  remember  your  favorite  term 
how  could  you. 

Wake  at  Lestock  Town  Hall  on  March  7.  Burial  at  Muskawekuan  Cemetery  at 
2pm  on  March  8.  Church  Lestock,  Father  Wojtkowiak  officiating. 

March  8,  2006 

Betty  Ponace 

PONACE  - On  Sunday,  March  5,  2006,  Betty  Mae  Ponace,  Sakimay  First 
Nation,  SK.,  widow  of  Reynold  lames  Lavallee,  died  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

A traditional  wake  will  be  held  in  the  Sakimay  Community  Complex, 

Sakimay  First  Nation,  on  Wednesday,  March  8,  2006  at  4:00  p.m.  A 
traditional  feast  will  also  be  held  in  the  Complex  on  Thursday,  March  9, 
2006  at  12:00  p.m.  with  traditonal  funeral  service  to  follow,  elders 
officiating.  Interment  in  the  Sakimay  Cemetery. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband  Reynold  Lavallee,  daughter  Anne  Melissa 
(infancy).  Parents  Alice  and  lohn  Ponace,  sister  Beverly  Dune  Ponace. 

Betty  is  survived  by  brothers  Laurie  (Theresa)  Ponace,  Edward  (Zena) 
Ponace.  Sisters  Darlene  (Hector)  Bunnie,  Maxine  (Warren)  Hall,  Debra  (Eli) 
Ponace,  Edie  Ponace.  Children  Tim  (Dion)  Ponace,  Angeline  (Warren) 

Lavallee,  Todd  Ponace,  Annette  (lohn)  Fortner,  Charles  Lavallee,  Charlton 
Lavallee,  Sherrye  (Robert)  Ponace.  Betty  is  also  survived  by  the 


grandchildren  she  raised,  Ashley  (Charlie)  Lavallee,  Chaz  Lavallee,  Ashton 
Lavallee,  Ashlyn  Lavallee  along  with  numerous  other  grandchildren  to  many 
to  mention.  She  also  leaves  behind  very  special  great  granddaughters 
A'ishah,  Montana  and  Gladys  whom  she  loved  very  much. 

The  family  would  like  to  give  a special  thank  you  to  the  nurses  at  the 
Regina  General  Hospital  Renal  Unit  that  showed  great  compassion  to  our 
sister,  mother,  grandmother  and  great  grandmother. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

March  9,  2006 

Gregory  Irwin  Yuzicapi 

YUZICAPI,  GREGORY  IRWIN  (HEHAKA  AHITOWAN  MANI)  - It  is  with  great 
sadness  that  we  announce  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Greg  Yuzicapi 
on  Sunday,  February  26,  2006  at  the  age  of  35  years. 

Greg  is  predeceased  by  his  father  Kenneth  Runns,  uncle  Harvey  Yuzicapi, 
aunt  Marlene,  grandparents  Joseph  and  Claudia  Runns,  John  Yuzicapi,  and 
grandchild  Antoine. 

Greg  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  sons  Geoffrey  and  Nathaniel  and  special 
nephew  Brant.  He  is  lovingly  remembered  by  grandmother  Susan,  mother 
Bernice,  adopted  mother  Josephine,  sisters  Kendra  (Peter),  Deanna,  Iris; 
brothers  Joseph  (Tiffany),  Courtney,  Byron;  aunts  Sharon,  Jean  (Walter); 
uncles  Earl,  Delmar,  Elmer  and  numerous  relatives  of  the  Carry  The  Kettle 
First  Nation;  cousins  Natalie,  Maureen,  Timothy,  Annette  (Roger),  Travis, 
Melissa,  Jessica  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren . Also  by 
numerous  relatives  and  friends  of  the  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation  and 
Fort  Qu'Appelle  area. 

The  family  would  like  to  extend  their  sincere  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  initiated,  volunteered  and  were  part  of  the  search  effort,  crisis 
response  team,  and  the  Fort  Qu'Appelle  RCMP  and  to  all  the  family  and 
friends  for  their  support  and  love.  Greg  was  fondly  known  by  his  friends 
as  Giggles;  he  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  love  of  the  outdoors; 
fishing,  hunting  and  archery;  also  for  his  active  involvement  in  sports, 
football,  baseball  and  hockey  throughout  his  life. 

The  Traditional  Wake  will  be  held  at  Standing  Buffalo  Gymnasium  on 
Friday,  March  10,  2006  at  5:00  P.M. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  Standing  Buffalo  Gymnasium  on  Saturday, 
March  11,  2006  at  2:00  P.M.  Interment  in  Standing  Buffalo  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Victoria  Avenue  Funeral  Home  761-2727. 

March  11,  2006 
Roland  Dustyhorn 

DUSTYHORN  - Roland  (Osawi-Maskwa  Brown  Bear)  born  May  15,  1943  passed 
away  March  9,  2006  in  Wynyard,  SK  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents,  Thomas  and  Madaline  Dustyhorn,  John  and 
Annie  Skeboss;  brother,  Howard  Dustyhorn;  baby  girl  at  infancy;  uncle, 
Fredrick  Dustyhorn. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Alice  Dustyhorn;  wife  of  37  years,  Mary 
Dustyhorn;  brothers,  Dennis  (Doreen),  Thomas  (Lorri),  Wayne  (Loretta); 
sisters,  Muriel,  Mary,  Bernice,  Yolanda,  Judy  (Ken);  auntie,  Sophie 
Dustyhorn;  children.  Merlin  (Didi),  Thomas  (Josie),  Oral  (Verna),  Bubba 
(Vanessa),  Noella,  Ken  (Tammy),  Albert,  Garry  (Rolanda),  Sheila,  Brian 
(Lisa),  Howie  (Paulette),  Nora,  Derrick  (Marlene),  James  (Shiela),  Dennis; 
grandchildren,  Rolanda,  Ashton,  Maryanne,  Musqua,  Kihew,  Wynter,  Brenda, 
Chaston,  Hannah,  Stacey,  Requel,  Tamara,  Garette,  Barry,  Mackenzie, 
Sherise,  Delaney,  Dusteen,  Josh,  Samantha,  Jesse;  brothers  in  law,  Charles 
(Elizabeth),  Arnold  (Valerie),  Malcolm  (Ernastine),  Wesley  (Rhonda), 

Darren  (Josephine);  sister  in  law,  Shirley;  cousins,  Sharon  (Alex),  Bobby, 
Darryl  (Angie),  Donald  (Freda),  Stuart  (Pat),  Mike  (Stella),  Billy  (Norma) 
and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  4:00  P.M.  on  Saturday,  March  11,  2006  at 
Kawacatoose  First  Nation  Band  Hall,  Kawacatoose  First  Nation,  SK.  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M.  on  Sunday,  March  12,  2006  at  Kawacatoose 


First  Nation  Band  Hall. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements.  359-7776 
Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

March  11,  2006 
Gladys  Marie  Yellowhorn 

"Misamatowahsaakii"  Long  Time  Medicine  Bonnet  Woman 

Born  November  8,  1964  - Passed  away  peacefully  March  8,  2006  after  a 
lengthy  illness  with  Lupus. 

Gladys  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  daughters  Ellie  and  Lacey,  husband 
Perry  (Skipper)  Warrior,  mother  Elsie  Crowshoe,  sisters  Shirlee  (Floyd), 
Ioann  (Emil),  Velma  (Derry),  Pauline  (Lyle),  Albertine,  Deanette.  Brothers 
Wilfred,  George  (Fran).  Along  with  Eva  Bad  Eagle,  Eddie,  Peter  (Vivian), 
Thomas  (Doanne)  Yellow  Horn.  Her  nieces,  nephews  and  God-daughter  Calyssa. 
Also  survived  by  Mother-in-law  Collette  Warrior  and  in-laws  Henrietta, 
Verna,  Brenda,  Krisla,  Everette,  Dean  Warrior,  step-children  Dunior,  Dan, 
Monica,  Rose  and  Taylor.  Aunt  Margaret  Plain  Eagle  and  Uncle  Arthur 
Crowshoe . 

Gladys  grew  up  on  Piikani  Nation  and  came  from  a strong  traditional 
Blackfoot  family.  She  received  her  schooling  in  Pincher  Creek  Alberta  and 
completed  a secretarial  science  course  with  Lethbridge  Community  College. 
Gladys  took  on  many  challenging  employment  opportunities  including 
positions  with  Piikani  Lands  Department,  Piikani  Social  Development, 

Piikani  Board  of  Education  under  Noella  Little  Mustache,  and  Piikani 
Employment  Services  under  the  direction  of  Audrey  Weasel  Traveller  and 
Casey  Provost.  The  joy  of  Gladys'  life  were  her  two  daughters  Ellie  and 
Lacey.  She  never  hesitated  to  make  sure  they  received  their  heart's  desire, 
yet  encouraged  and  supported  them  in  gaining  independence.  Gladys  shared  a 
special  relationship  with  her  girls  and  was  very  proud  of  them. 

Gladys  especially  enjoyed  family  gatherings  like  picnics,  dinners,  and 
birthday  parties.  One  of  her  favorite  sayings  was  "yaaay,  cake!"  She 
enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  nieces  and  nephews  and  never  missed  a 
birthday  party.  Gladys  loved  to  share  jokes  and  good  laughs  with  family 
and  friends.  She  will  be  remembered  for  kicking  up  her  heels  and  doing  the 
twist.  We  will  miss  her  good  nature  and  friendly  smile.  Gladys  had  a true 
zest  for  life  and  lived  it  fully.  Her  illness  did  not  hinder  her  love  of 
life. 

Gladys  was  predeceased  by  her  father  Dohn  Yellow  Horn,  brothers  Warren 
(Sonny),  Walter,  Albert  (Dumbo),  Victor,  Robert  and  Sister  Ida. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Sunday  March  12,  2006  beginning  at  2:00 
pm  at  Elsie  Crowshoe' s residence.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Monday 
March  13,  2006  at  1:00  pm  at  the  Piikani  Community  Hall  with  Reverend 
Margaret  Water  Chief  officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at  the  Brocket 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Pincher  Funeral  Chapel. 

March  13,  2006 
Bernard  Eagle  Speaker 

BERNARD  SYKES  EAGLE  SPEAKER  beloved  husband  of  Lisa  Eagle  Speaker  of  the 
Blood  Reserve  passed  away  suddenly  Saturday,  March  11,  2006  at  the  age  of 
31  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

March  25,  2006 

Pima  chehthagi  mashath/green  moon 
Hopi  osomuyaw/whispering  wind  moon 
Mohawk  ennisko :wa/much  lateness  moon 
Mvskokee  tasahcucee/little  spring  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Chiapas95-En  and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listsj 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


"I  believe  much  trouble  and  blood  would  be  saved  if  we  opened  our 
hearts  more.  I will  tell  you  in  my  way  how  the  Indian  sees  things. 
The  white  man  has  more  words  to  tell  you  how  they  look  to  him,  but 
it  does  not  require  many  words  to  speak  the  truth." 

Chief  Joseph,  Nimiputimt  (Nez  Perce) 

(Hin-mah-too-yah-lat-kekt , Thunder  Rolling  Down  the  Mountain) 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

i Journey  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


This  editorial  is  actually  minutes  of  a meeting  with  the  Georgia  Parks  and 
Georgia  DNR  as  transcribed  by  the  lovely  lanet. 

Let  this  attack  on  the  right  to  assemble  for  Native  Peoples  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  serve  as  a warning  to  Native  Peoples  in  Georgia  and  other  States. 


Council  for  Native  American  Concerns  to  review  DNR  Parks  policy 

Wednesday  (March  15)  afternoon,  the  Georgia  State  Parks  & Historic  Sites 
Division  presented  their  draft  for  Georgia's  Native  American  Programming 
Policy  to  the  Council  on  Native  American  Concerns  for  review  and  advice. 
Both  Parks  officials  and  Native  Americans  were  invited  to  speak  before  the 
Council  about  this  policy. 

Over  thirty  Native  American  people  representing  the  Georgia  state 
recognized  tribes,  several  U.S.  federally  recognized  nations,  and 
unenrolled  Native  Americans  came  to  this  meeting,  and  of  them,  eight 
addressed  the  Council.  One  person  from  the  Parks  Division  spoke  and  then 
later  answered  a few  specific  questions. 

The  first  speaker  was  lohn  Thompson,  Chief  of  Operations  for  the  Parks 
division.  Mr.  Thompson  stressed  that  the  Programming  Policy  before  the 
council  was  "just  a draft"  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  submitted 
to  the  Council  for  their  input.  According  to  Mr.  Thompson,  the  department 
intends  to  make  sensitive  decisions  that  would  help  them  be  "good 
stewards"  of  Georgia's  public  lands  and  heritage,  but  acknowledged  that 
sensitive  issues  are  involved. 

He  announced  that  an  informal  Parks  policy  prohibiting  pow  wows  since  2004 
was  changed  just  prior  to  this  meeting  to  permit  pow  wows  to  be  covered 
under  less  restricted  concession  arrangements,  rather  than  as  part  of  the 
park's  sponsored  "interpretive"  programs.  The  only  limitations  for 
concession-defined  pow  wows  would  be  the  capacity  of  the  facility  to 
accommodate  the  event,  a consideration  that  would  be  true  of  any  group 
event . 

He  urged  Indians  in  the  audience  to  submit  comment  cards  (distributed  to 
all  present)  with  their  suggestions  for  ways  to  improve  the  draft  policy. 

Ron  Colombe,  an  enrolled  Lakota  from  Rosebud  reservation  who  now  lives  in 
Georgia,  stated  that  policies  restricting  Native  American  acknowledgement 
to  federal  tribe  enrollees  should  be  reconsidered , since  there  are  very 
few  federally  recognized  tribes  in  this  region,  and  that  there  are  many 
descendants  of  tribal  people  who  stayed  behind  on  their  homeland  after 
Removal  who  are  part  of  an  identified  Native  community.  He  did  caution 
that  there  is  cause  for  concern  about  fraudulent  Indian  goods  and 
teachings . 

Carmen  Schuler  spoke  next.  She  made  a point  of  her  heritage  and  active 
involvement  in  Native  American  education  and  training  at  state  and  federal 
institutions,  and  association  with  several  well-regarded  historical  and 
cultural  associations  --  while  never  having  an  enrollment  card  of  any  sort. 

She  expressed  offense  that  she  would  be  required  to  present  a pedigree, 
like  a pet  or  livestock  animal,  in  order  to  establish  her  right  to 
represent  her  people. 

Columbia  Hones  of  Pro  Freedom  America,  who  was  partly  responsible  for 
brokering  the  pow  wow  agreement,  likened  the  proposed  policy  to  requiring 
the  producer  of  an  African  American  group  meeting  to  prove  how  much 


African  blood  she  carried  --  and  said  that  wasn't  likely  to  happen.  While 
conceding  that  there  may  be  issues  regarding  fraudulent  Indian  claims,  she 
pointed  out  that  there  are  already  state  and  federal  laws  covering  Indian 
identity  and  goods  identification.  Park  policies  attempting  to  further 
protect  against  fraud  with  even  more  limiting  restrictions  are  redundant 
and  constitute  unequal  protection  under  the  law.  She  outlined  the  newly 
revised  pow  wow  policy,  stressing  that  it  included  notification  in  writing 
to  park  staff  and  management,  and  with  copies  to  the  council,  herself  and 
Larry  Mindler.  While  she  expressed  pleasure  at  the  progress  made,  she 
cautioned  that  this  issue  was  not  over  and  would  not  be  over  until  there 
were  equal  policies  applicable  to  all. 

Larry  Mindler,  who  pursued  this  issue  and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Native  community,  spoke  next.  He  expressed  thanks  to  those  who  came 
to  the  meeting  to  express  concern  to  the  Council,  and  said  what  he  did  was 
for  his  grandchildren . He  stated  that  his  goals  would  be  accomplished 
when  the  Parks  authorities  created  a policy  that  worked  for  all  people. 

Helen  Holton,  a Cherokee,  questioned  what  event  caused  the  Parks  division 
to  create  this  policy.  After  some  discussion,  John  Thompson  revealed  that 
the  precipitating  event  occurred  at  a gathering  at  Amicola  Falls  in  2004. 
Ms.  Holton  pointed  out  that  the  DNR  draft  policy  singles  out  Native 
Americans  for  restricted  access  to  public  state  facilities,  and  that  usage 
policies  should  be  equal  for  all  under  the  law. 

Keith  Smith,  CEO  of  RedNation,  Inc.,  a learning  and  teaching  organization 
for  people  of  Native  American  heritage,  pointed  out  that  limiting  access 
to  the  state  parks  reduced  Native  peoples'  resources  to  learn  and  teach 
others  of  their  heritage,  and  would  be  an  important  loss  to  the  state  and 
its  people.  And  besides,  he  said  "discrimination  is  just  wrong." 

Ruth  Davis  brought  her  two  young  daughters.  Amber  and  Cheyenne,  to  the 
podium  and  said  simply  that  the  reason  Native  people  cared  about  this 
issue  was  for  them  --  the  children. 

Doe  Pate  approached  certain  proposed  policy  restrictions  from  a different 
perspective.  Noting  that  state  tribes  were  barred  under  the  proposed 
policy  from  claiming  their  tribe,  dressing  in  their  regalia,  or  having  any 
program  with  their  participation  advertised  as  "Native  American,"  he 
pointed  out  that  the  state  provided  authorization  to  certain  people  for 
certain  activities  --  like  hunting,  driving,  and  fishing.  And  that  the 
state  had  similarly  recognized  certain  groups  of  people  as  Indian  tribes. 
Why,  he  asked,  should  the  state  not  regard  state  enrollment  cards  as  an 
acknowledged  right  to  "be  Indian"  whatever  the  circumstance,  just  as  a 
license  authorized  one  to  drive?  And  why  would  the  state  deny  reciprocity 
to  neighboring  states  tribes,  just  as  they  reciprocally  acknowledge  other 
states'  driving  licenses? 

The  Council  listened  to  the  speakers  and  asked  only  a few  questions, 
mostly  to  clarify  details.  The  chairman  of  the  Council  noted  that  they 
would  review  the  comments  made  to  the  Council  at  that  meeting,  and  would 
take  written  comments  submitted  on  site,  or  mailed  or  e-mailed  to  the 
Council  prior  to  March  31,  2006.  The  Council  will  present  their  findings 
at  their  May  10,  2006  meeting. 

The  DNR  is  not  obligated  to  accept  the  Council  on  American  Indian 
Concerns'  recommendations,  as  their  function  is  limited  to  advising 
government  agencies  on  Indian  issues  (primarily  burial  remains  and 
artifacts).  Fewer  than  half  its  members  are,  in  fact,  Indian  --  enrolled 
in  state  recognized  tribes.  Isn't  it  interesting  that  the  state  park's 
policy  has  a far  more  restrictive  definition  of  who  is  Indian  and  who  is 
entitled  to  represent  Indians  than  the  state  government  does  for  it's  own 
Indian  advisory  agency? 


This  meeting  was  the  first  disclosed  contact  by  the  DNR  with  any  Indian  on 


this  policy  that  directly  impacts  Indians.  While  the  DNR  would  like  to 
characterize  this  policy  as  "just  drafted"  in  the  past  month,  it's 
interesting  to  note  that  the  event  given  as  the  reason  for  needing  such  a 
policy  happened  two  years  ago. 

The  draft  document  presented  to  the  Council  is,  in  fact,  precisely  the 
same  document  already  posted  at  http://www.owlstar.com/issues.htm.  It  is 
the  document  given  to  Larry  Mindler  (Wisdom  Bear)  at  the  February  DNR 
meeting.  Citizens,  Indian  or  otherwise,  who  are  interested  in  commenting 
on  the  DNR  policy  should  send  those  comments  to  the  Council  on  American 
Indian  Concerns  to  the  following  address: 

Secretary 

Council  on  American  Indian  Concerns 
2 Martin  Luther  King,  Dr.  Drive,  S.E. 

Suite  1352  East 
Atlanta,  GA  30334 

or  e-mail  them  to  lindam@dnr. state. ga. us  so  that  they  will  be  received 
prior  to  March  31st.  The  secretary  receiving  these  comments,  Linda  Moye, 
assures  us  that  these  comments  will  be  presented  to  the  Council  for  their 
consideration.  In  addition  to  your  comments,  please  also  include 
your  name,  e-mail  and  mailing  address. 

The  department  cannot  guarantee  that  they  will  respond  personally  to  this 
correspondence . 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y 

Gary  Smith  (*, 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=i 

News  of  the  people  feat 

- Norton:  Ethics  Scandal 
didn't  prompt  Resignation 

- Idaho  Governor 
named  Interior  Secretary 

- Incoming  BIA  Superintendent 
Steve  Pollock  honored 

- Reservation  may  not  see 
Road  improvements 

- Shots  echo  one  year  later 

- Indians  see  Tax  Battle 
with  Spitzer 

- Funding  woes 
threaten  Aberdeen  Clinic 

- Red  Flags  raised 
over  Indian  Housing  Program 

- Bill  introduced 
to  assist  Suicide  Prevention 

- Prof,  wants  Teachers 
to  better  grasp  Indian  Lands 

- Plan  aims  to  retain 
Indian  Students 

- Oneida:  A question  of  Trust 

- Tribes  want  Regional 
planning  Voice 

- Keepers  of  the  Stronghold  Dream 

- Western  Shoshone  Struggle 
earns  World  Recognition 

- Cherokees  want  more  recognition 
of  forced  removal 

- Tribal  Hatchery  raises  Sturgeon 

- Crucial  talks  begin 
over  Cedar  River  Watershed 


) wotanging@bellsouth.net 

) gars@nanews.org 

'===  http://www.nanews.org 

red  in  this  issue  

- Nooksack  Salmon  Habitat 
Restoration  set  to  begin 

- Tulalips  assert 
Shoreline  Durisdiction 

- Native  American  Leaders 
discuss  Border  Security 

- GIAGO : 

Seeking  the  Road  to  Sovereignty 

- CHARLEE  BAD  WOUND: 

Tribe:  Who  they  are 

- Finding  the  Good  Road 
and  the  Shielding  Tree 

- Chiefs  delay  decision 

on  First  Nations  University 

- Court  action  reveals 
Akaitcho  Land  interests 

- Maquila  Violence  in  Mexico 

- Zapatisias  Doin  Queretaro's 
Struggle  over  Water 

- How  to  Keep  Tribal  Officers 
on  the  Dob 

- Mescalero  Couple 

sues  over  Daughter's  Hair 

- Still  no  answers 

on  shooting  of  Winnipeg  Teen 

- Tribal  Police  Car  impounded 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  BIA  Dail  Closure 

moves  Inmates  far  from  Home 

- Rustywire: 

Tournament  of  Tribal  Champions 

- Lee  Goins  Poem: 


- Fishing  needed  Chasing  a Butterfly 

to  preserve  Tribal  Culture  - Census  Test  to  improve 
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Ethics  scandal  didn't  prompt  resignation,  Norton  says 
March  11,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Gale  Norton,  who  resigned  as  Interior  Department  secretary 
Friday,  leaves  amid  a burgeoning  ethics  scandal  that  has  touched  the 
agency  as  federal  investigators  eye  links  between  her  former  deputy, 

Steven  Griles,  and  disgraced  former  Republican  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff. 

Norton,  who  turns  52  today,  said  the  investigations  were  unrelated  to 
her  decision  to  leave,  which  she  said  was  personal.  Her  resignation  letter 
was  dated  Thursday  and  her  exit  is  effective  at  month's  end,  but  she  said 
administration  officials  have  known  for  some  time  that  she  was  planning  to 
leave . 

She  said  she  remained  after  last  year's  Gulf  Coast  hurricanes  crippled 
the  region's  oil  business  and  sparked  nationwide  shortages.  "Really,  I 
might  have  made  the  decision  to  leave  earlier  had  it  not  been  for  things 
like  the  hurricanes  last  year  that  took  so  much  of  our  time  and  effort," 
she  said. 

"I  look  forward  to  visiting  a national  park  and  not  holding  a press 
conference  in  there,"  said  Norton,  who  served  at  Interior  longer  than  all 
but  six  predecessors. 

Norton  on  Friday  dismissed  any  potential  links  among  herself,  her  agency 
and  the  Abramoff  scandals,  saying  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  dealings 
between  Griles  and  Abramoff  that  have  drawn  scrutiny. 

"I'm  very  confident  that  the  decisions  made  at  the  Department  of 
Interior  have  been  based  on  the  facts  and  the  law  and  have  been 
appropriate,"  she  said.  Norton  called  Griles  a "great  asset  of  this 
department.  ...  What  I saw  of  his  conduct  was  aboveboard  and  very 
conscientious . " 

A federal  criminal  task  force  is  examining,  among  other  issues,  Griles' 
discussions  with  Abramoff  at  a time  when  the  lobbyist  was  seeking 
departmental  actions  on  behalf  of  his  tribal  clients. 

Norton,  a former  Colorado  attorney  general  who  had  represented  mining, 
timber  and  oil  companies,  said  she  did  not  have  a new  job  lined  up.  She 
has  been  mentioned  as  a potential  successor  to  Colorado  Gov.  Bill  Owens,  a 
term-limited  Republican,  but  Norton  said  Friday  she  is  more  interested  in 
rejoining  the  private  sector. 

Favored  energy  interests? 

A Kansas  native  who  moved  to  Colorado  at  5,  Norton  spoke  often  about  her 
love  of  wilderness.  As  an  adult,  she  went  canoeing  with  Washington,  D.C.- 
area  schoolchildren  to  promote  outdoor  recreation.  But  environmentalists 
decried  several  of  her  policies,  including  allowing  snowmobiling  that  has 
prompted  endangered  woodland  caribou  to  flee  Idaho  for  Canada,  and  failing 
to  reduce  a National  Park  Service  maintenance  backlog  that  may  total  $9.7 
billion . 

She  has  been  viewed  as  largely  favorable  to  energy  and  mining  interests 

- at  the  expense,  critics  say,  of  environmentally  sensitive  lands  and  a 
tradition  of  weighing  science  over  politics. 

President  Bush,  in  a written  statement,  called  Norton  a "strong  advocate 
for  the  wise  use  and  protection  of  our  nation's  natural  resources." 


But  several  environmental  groups  applauded  news  of  her  departure. 

During  Norton's  first  three  years  as  secretary.  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  issued  drilling  permits  at  a record  pace,  increasing  the 
number  of  permits  70  percent  since  the  Clinton  administration.  She  also 
has  been  one  of  the  administration's  most  fervent  advocates  for  opening 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  energy  exploration,  one  goal  that 
has  yet  to  be  achieved. 

In  addition  to  opening  up  the  West  for  energy  exploration,  the  Interior 
Department  under  Norton  reduced  the  supervisory  role  of  the  federal 
government  on  public  lands.  For  example,  wilderness  protection  was 
canceled  for  more  than  2.5  million  acres  in  Utah  and  Colorado,  much  of 
which  later  was  opened  to  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

Environmental  groups  claim  Interior's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
voided  more  than  16  million  acres  of  critical  habitat  for  species  listed 
as  threatened  or  endangered.  Under  Norton,  Interior  has  taken  the  position 
that  habitat  protection  should  be  largely  voluntary. 

"She  really  exemplified  the  revolving  door  between  the  Republicans, 
industry  groups  and  anti-environmental  groups,"  said  Kieron  Suckling, 
policy  director  of  the  Center  for  Biological  Diversity,  which  has  won 
numerous  lawsuits  against  Norton's  department  for  refusing  to  designate 
critical  habitat  for  endangered  species.  "I  expect  that  government 
scientists  and  decision-makers  are  clapping  their  hands  under  their  desks. 

Still,  some  conservative  groups  praised  Norton's  emphasis  on 
"cooperative  conservation,"  in  which  federal  and  private  groups  gave 
landowners  financial  incentives  to  preserve  their  property. 

She  also  has  received  warm  praise  from  hunting  and  other  outdoor 
organizations.  Snowmobilers  were  pleased,  for  example,  when  Interior 
reversed  a ban  on  snowmobiles  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  scheduled  to 
take  effect  in  2003  and  instead  allowed  increased  usage. 

Throughout  a 40-minute  conference  call  Friday  with  reporters,  Norton  was 
adamant  that  she  operated  with  the  best  interests  of  the  environment  at 
heart.  She  took  credit  for  restoring  "millions  of  acres  of  land,  over 
10,000  miles  of  stream  and  shoreline"  and  for  spending  billions  of  dollars 
"improving  wildlife  habitat  and  otherwise  restoring  the  environment." 

Efforts  to  influence 

Abramoff,  who  recently  pleaded  guilty  to  corruption  charges,  made 
repeated  efforts  to  influence  Norton,  who  wielded  power  over  his  Indian 
tribal  clients  seeking  approval  for  gambling  and  land-use  projects. 

One  important  connection  was  Italia  Federici,  who  heads  the  Council  of 
Republicans  for  Environmental  Advocacy  (CREA),  which  was  founded  by  Norton 
before  she  came  to  Washington.  Another  was  Griles,  Norton's  deputy,  who 
eventually  would  be  offered  a private-sector  job  by  Abramoff. 

E-mails  obtained  by  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  showed  that 
Federici,  who  had  previously  worked  on  Norton's  political  campaigns  in 
Colorado,  tried  to  arrange  a meeting  in  2001  for  one  of  Abramoff' s clients 
Coushatta  tribal  chairman  Lovelin  Poncho,  with  Norton.  Eventually,  Poncho 
did  meet  with  Norton  at  a fundraising  dinner  for  CREA.  Abramoff  was 
closely  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  dinner. 

Many  of  Abramoff' s Indian-tribe  clients  agreed  later  to  be  trustees  of 
CREA,  at  a cost  of  $50,000  each.  Among  the  advantages  of  a trusteeship 
were  invitations  to  CREA  events,  attended  by  department  officials, 
including  Norton. 

Norton  on  Friday  referred  to  earlier  comments  by  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R- 
Ariz.,  who  has  spearheaded  a Senate  inquiry  into  Abramoff 's  dealings  with 
Indian  tribes  and  said  Norton  was  not  suspected  of  wrongdoing. 

"Fie  specifically  said  there  was  no  evidence  that  I had  any  knowledge 
about  any  of  the  activities  he  was  investigating,"  Norton  said. 
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Idaho  Governor  Named  Interior  Secretary 
By  DAVID  ESPO,  AP  Special  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON  - 
March  16,  2006 

President  Bush  selected  Idaho  Gov.  Dirk  Kempthorne  as  Interior  secretary 
Thursday,  choosing  a Westerner  whose  state  is  home  to  rich  natural  beauty 
as  well  as  great  mineral  wealth  to  become  the  next  steward  of  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands. 

Sen.  Larry  Craig  (news,  bio,  voting  record)  of  Idaho  confirmed  the 
selection,  which  Bush  was  to  unveil  at  the  White  House  in  a late-afternoon 
announcement . 

If  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  54-year-old  Kempthorne  - himself  a 
former  senator  - would  replace  Gale  Norton  in  the  Cabinet.  She  resigned 
last  week  after  more  than  five  years  in  office. 

"I  have  known  and  worked  with  Dirk  for  many  years.  He  is  talented, 
energetic,  and  understands  the  issues  that  surround  public  lands  and 
endangered  species,"  Craig  told  reporters. 

A Western  Democrat,  Sen.  Maria  Cantwell  (news,  bio,  voting  record)  of 
Washington,  also  welcomed  the  choice,  saying  Kempthorne  "understands  the 
Northwest  and  a lot  of  Interior  issues."  She  said  he  had  "stood  up  to  the 
administration"  over  nuclear  waste  cleanup. 

Kempthorne  served  one  term  in  the  Senate,  then  retired  to  return  home 
and  run  for  governor.  He  was  elected  in  1998,  and  easily  won  a second  term 
in  2004  with  more  than  55  percent  of  the  vote  in  his  reliably  Republican, 
conservative  state. 

Norton's  tenure  was  a stormy  one  at  times,  and  her  second-in-command, 
Steven  Griles,  had  a close  relationship  with  disgraced  Republican  lobbyist 
lack  Abramoff.  Several  e-mail  exchanges  between  the  two  men  are  now  the 
subject  of  investigations  by  a Senate  committee  and  the  Justice  Department. 

The  Interior  portfolio  often  generates  controversy  - developers  clashing 
with  environmentalists  - and  Norton's  successor  will  have  to  deal  with 
issues  as  diverse  as  a backlog  of  building  needs  at  the  National  Park 
system  and  the  state  of  health  care  on  impoverished  Indian  Reservations. 

Barring  an  unexpected  complication,  confirmation  should  be  a formality 
for  Kempthorne.  The  Senate  rarely  turns  down  one  of  its  former  members  for 
the  Cabinet,  and  Republicans  hold  the  majority  with  55  of  100  seats. 

The  Interior  Department  manages  one  of  every  five  acres  in  the  United 
States,  including  388  areas  in  the  national  park  system,  544  wildlife 
refuges  and  more  than  260  million  acres  of  multiple-use  lands  located 
mainly  in  12  Western  states. 

It  also  manages  824  dams  and  reservoirs,  administers  protections  for 
endangered  species  and  works  with  562  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes. 
For  the  past  decade,  the  department  has  been  embroiled  in  a bitter  lawsuit 
over  the  department's  responsibility  for  Indian  trust  money. 

At  home  in  Idaho,  Kempthorne  spent  the  past  year  pushing  for  more  state 
parks  and  revamping  and  expanding  the  road  systems  with  money  raised  from 
bonds . 

As  leader  of  the  National  Governors  Association,  Kempthorne  emphasized 
the  challenge  of  providing  long-term  health  care,  citing  his  experience 
with  his  own  parents. 

Born  in  San  Diego,  he  grew  up  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Idaho  in  1975  and  worked  for  FMC  Corp.  and  the  Idaho 
Homebuilders  Association  before  being  elected  mayor  of  Boise  in  1986. 

He  served  as  mayor  until  1993,  going  on  to  serve  six  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

His  political  career  has  touched  on  several  land  and  wildlife  issues. 
Kempthorne  has  sued  the  Bush  administration  over  its  November  2000 
decision  to  reintroduce  grizzlies  into  the  Bitterroot  range,  a proposal 
that  was  ultimately  withdrawn  in  2001  by  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife.  He  was 


also  pant  of  a four-state  salmon  recovery  effort,  working  with  Indian 
tribes  in  the  region  as  well  as  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Yahoo!  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Incoming  BIA  Superintendent  Steve  Pollock  honored  at  BCC. 

By  3ohn  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
March  15,  2006 

"This  is  a great  day  for  the  Blackfeet  people,"  said  Councilwoman  Betty  N. 
Cooper  Tuesday  at  Blackfeet  Community  College.  Cooper  was  one  of  many 
well-wishers  on  hand  to  witness  a warbonnet  transfer  ceremony  conducted 
for  the  incoming  Blackfeet  Agency  Superintendent.  While  several  have  held 
the  position  over  the  years,  Tuesday  marked  a unique  milestone  in 
Blackfeet  history  as  Steve  Pollock,  a tribal  member,  is  now  the  Agency 
Superintendent . 

Applause  all  around,  Steve  Pollock,  the  incoming  Blackfeet  Agency 
Superintendent,  shook  hands  with  Dune  Tatsey  and  a crowd  of  well-wishers 
at  Blackfeet  Community  College  Tuesday.  Pollock,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe,  made  history  when  it  was  announced  he  will  assume  the  position  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Agency  Superintendent  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  There  will  more  ceremonies  to  celebrate  Pollock's  appointment 
at  the  Days  of  the  Blackfeet  event  later  this  spring.  Photo  by  Dohn  McGill 

"This  is  a very  important  day,"  said  Browning  Schools  board  member  Stan 
Duneau.  "It's  amazing  it  took  200  years  to  get  a member  of  our  tribe  back. 

" Acting  Superintendent  Cliff  Hall  said  he  was  most  impressed  with  Pollock 
when  the  new  Superintendent  asked  his  staff  to  consider  the  impact  they 
would  make  on  their  own  children  with  the  decisions  they  were  making. 

"This  is  beyond  my  imagination  and  beyond  my  expectations,"  said  Pollock. 
"I  thought  about  the  job.  Is  it  meant  for  me  to  take  on  the  responsibility 
and  try  to  help  our  tribe  as  it  grows  and  becomes  a sovereign  nation?  I 
believe  very  strongly  this  is  where  I was  meant  to  be. 

"We  are  here  to  assist  at  the  will  of  the  Tribe,"  Pollock  continued.  "No 
longer  is  the  BIA  the  paternal  father  of  the  Tribe.  The  Tribe  stands  on 
its  own  now.  It's  up  to  the  Tribe  to  determine  its  own  destiny,  now  and 
forever... so  I pledge  on  behalf  of  the  BIA  that  I will  cooperate,  I will 
assist,  I will  endeavor  to  see  our  Tribe  succeed. 

"This  is  really  important  to  me.  On  my  first  day,  driving  to  Browning  to 
go  to  work,  I saw  children  waiting  for  the  bus,  and  I thought,  what  is 
their  world?  What  is  Browning  to  them?  Is  it  a world  of  hope  and  promise?.. 
.1  hope  so.  It's  our  responsibility  as  leaders  to  provide  that  for  our 
children . " 

Pollock  said  he  hopes  that  through  cooperation  among  the  Bureau,  Indian 
Health  Service  and  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  "that  we  can  come 
together  and  unite  in  the  betterment  of  the  Tribe,  the  reservation  and  its 
resources . " 

The  ceremonies  Tuesday  were  only  the  beginning,  said  ceremonial  leader 
Leon  Rattler,  and  included  face  painting  and  the  songs  related  to  that 
process,  as  well  as  gift  giving  and  a feast.  The  actual  warbonnet  transfer 
will  take  place  during  the  Days  of  the  Blackfeet  at  BCC. 
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Reservation  may  not  see  road  improvements 
By  Andrea  Koskey  The  Daily  Times 
March  19,  2006 

NEWCOMB  - Every  morning  around  5:30,  Susie  Sherman,  44,  drives  a big 
yellow  school  bus  along  a rough,  rocky  road  to  pick  up  nearly  70  area 
school  children  . 

"I  really  do  like  my  job,"  Sherman,  a nine-year  veteran  driver,  said.  "I 
know  all  of  my  kids  and  where  they  sit.  The  kids  get  used  to  you  and  rely 
on  you  to  take  them  to  school." 

However,  the  weather  can  make  her  job  a tough  one. 

During  wet  and  bad  weather  the  road  becomes  virtually  inaccessible,  she 
said . 

"A  lot  of  the  clay  gets  stuck  to  the  tire  or  (the  bus)  just  slips  off 
the  road,"  said  Sherman,  who  drives  Navajo  Route  36.  "When  that  happens,  I 
have  to  call  for  help.  Sometimes  I'm  stuck  for  two  hours  before  they  can 
pull  me  out." 

To  help  drivers  like  Sherman,  federal  money  was  given  to  the  county  to 
improve  the  condition  of  school  roads  serving  the  Navajo  Nation,  but  it 
may  be  of  little  help,  school  officials  said. 

According  to  a release.  Sen.  3eff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  secured  more  than 
$500,000  to  be  divided  between  San  Tuan  and  McKinley  counties  through  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the 
roads.  The  amount  given  to  each  county  is  based  on  the  number  of  roads  it 
will  affect;  San  Duan  will  receive  more  than  $300,000. 

"I'd  love  the  money,"  said  Deff  Hunt,  director  of  transportation  for  the 
Central  Consolidated  School  District  (CCSD).  "We  have  fought  for  seven 
years  for  the  money  we  were  told  we  would  get  before  ($100,000  each  year), 
but  we  still  haven't  seen  it." 

Hunt  said  the  money  has  not  gone  to  improving  the  roads  on  the 
reservation  because  tribal  and  county  governments  cannot  come  to  an 
agreement  regarding  the  right-of-way  laws.  The  right-of-way  is  a complex 
agreement  with  one  government  giving  the  other  the  right  to  conduct 
business  on  their  property  without  repercussion . 

Currently,  the  roads  are  tilled  once  a year  by  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  crews.  Sherman's  route  is  not  grated  until  May,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year. 

"When  school  is  back  in  session,  the  wind  blows  away  the  work  that  was 
done.  I cannot  tell  a difference,"  Sherman  said. 

County  officials  agreed  that  the  laws  are  an  obstacle. 

"(The  money)  is  limited  to  the  county,  we  can't  go  on  the  (reservation) 
with  it,"  said  Tony  Atkinson,  county  commissioner. 

According  to  Atkinson  the  county  does  have  more  than  300  miles  of  road 
the  money  can  be  used  toward.  He  described  the  coverage  area  as  a 
"checkerboard"  to  guide  and  maintain  the  roads. 

Atkinson  added  that  "maintaining"  the  roads  means  to  run  blades  across 
the  dirt  tilling  it  up  and  filling  in  the  holes. 

Sherman,  however,  said  the  maintenance  done  by  the  BIA  is  not  efficient. 
Not  only  is  the  wind  a factor,  but  the  agency  only  has  one  person  covering 
all  of  the  Nation's  roads  in  New  Mexico. 

"(The  BIA)  told  me  they  do  not  have  the  money  for  more  equipment," 
Sherman  said.  "They  only  have  one  guy  (maintaining)  all  the  roads  in  New 
Mexico. " 

Although  all  involved  parties  would  like  to  see  the  rough  roads  paved, 
Atkinson  said,  it  would  cost  too  much  money. 

"If  we  could  just  get  one  road  paved,  it  would  make  a difference,"  Hunt 
said.  "At  the  very  least,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a way  to  drain  them,  so 
we  can  travel  in  and  out." 

Hunt  added  that  he  has  not  seen  the  road  conditions  change  in  nearly  20 


years . 

Since  there  is  no  immediate  solution  to  the  government  conflict  and  the 
children  still  need  to  attend  school,  drivers  continue  to  brave  the 
elements  and  the  roads  to  do  their  job. 

"We  have  to  use  our  judgment  (during  bad  weather),"  said  Sherman.  "We 
usually  go  real  slow." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
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Shots  echo  one  year  later 
BY  AMY  FORLITI 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
March  19,  2006 

BEMID1I,  Minn.  - Steven  Cobenais  grips  his  mother's  hand  and  squirms  as  a 
hospital  nurse  pokes  him  with  a needle,  searching  for  a vein  that  will 
take  an  IV.  The  teenager  grimaces,  squeezing  his  good  eye  shut. 

Steven's  mother  looks  worried:  A dizzy  spell  sent  the  boy  to  the 
hospital  the  night  before  and  a mysterious  rash  has  spread  over  his  body. 
His  father  shakes  his  head  helplessly  as  siblings  gather  around  the  bed  - 
a familiar  scene  since  Steven  was  injured  in  a school  shooting  on  the  Red 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa's  reservation  a year  ago. 

A little  later,  Steven's  father  rushes  from  the  room  calling  for  help  - 
Steven  is  having  a seizure.  As  hospital  staff  swarm  the  16-year-old,  his 
mother,  LeeAnn  Thunder,  cries  softly.  "I  can't  stand  to  see  him  go  through 
those,"  she  says. 

And  yet,  this  has  become  the  family's  life  since  last  March  21,  when  a 
bullet  from  the  gun  of  a fellow  student  destroyed  his  left  eye  and 
tunneled  into  his  brain:  Medications  twice  a day,  regular  hospital  visits, 
the  fear  of  another  seizure  at  any  moment. 

The  family  had  its  problems  before  the  shooting,  but  since  then,  their 
situation  has  grown  worse.  Steven's  mother  delayed  graduation  from  a 
technical  college  to  care  for  him.  His  father,  Llewellyn  Thunder,  lost  his 
job.  The  family  spent  months  looking  for  a home. 

Endless  hospital  trips  are  a financial  drain  on  the  family,  which 
includes  three  other  siblings  (all  of  whom  use  their  mother's  maiden  name) 
plus  a cousin. 

"Our  life  is  taking  care  of  him.  That's  what  it's  all  about  now," 
Llewellyn  says. 

A COMMUNITY  MOURNS 

To  be  sure,  Steven  and  his  family  aren't  the  only  ones  still  suffering 
since  an  attack  that  was  the  worst  school  shooting  since  Columbine,  leff 
Weise,  a 16-year-old  student,  killed  his  grandfather  and  his  grandfather's 
girlfriend  off-campus  before  going  to  Red  Lake  High  School,  where  he 
gunned  down  a security  guard,  a teacher  and  five  students  before  killing 
himself.  Besides  Steven,  one  other  boy,  leff  May,  was  seriously  wounded; 
he  suffered  a brain  injury  and  remains  paralyzed  on  the  left  side.  The  Red 
Lake  reservation  is  in  remote  northwestern  Minnesota.  Its  Seven  Clans 
Casino  has  largely  missed  out  on  gambling  revenue  enjoyed  by  tribes  closer 
to  the  metropolitan  area.  About  31  percent  of  households  on  the 
reservation  receive  some  public  assistance,  compared  with  3.4  percent  of 
households  statewide,  according  to  the  2000  census.  The  band's  proud 
sovereignty  makes  the  reservation  a forbidding  place  for  outsiders.  The 
5,000  or  so  tribal  members  living  on  the  reservation  are  closely  connected, 
and  families  are  huge.  That  means  the  grieving  extends  far  beyond  the 


immediate  families  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  "There's  almost  nothing  that 
can  happen  with  any  kind  of  serious  nature,  or  even  a political  nature, 
where  we  don't  have  a relative  or  a friend  involved,"  said  Lee  Cook,  a 
tribal  member  and  director  of  the  American  Indian  Resource  Center  at 
nearby  Bemidji  State  University.  One  shooting  victim  was  Cook's  first 
cousin.  "People  are  really  hurt,"  said  Sister  Marina  Schlangen,  director 
of  development  at  St.  Mary's  Mission,  a Catholic  mission  on  the 
reservation.  "People  are  more  quiet  and  they  don't  say  too  much....  They 
are  very  hurt  by  the  shooting.  They  are  grieving."  At  the  high  school, 
students  are  seeking  out  counselors  more  often  to  talk  about  feelings  of 
depression.  Principal  Chris  Dunshee  said  gang  activity  also  has  increased, 
as  some  students  are  drawn  to  the  perceived  safety  of  a group.  "There's  an 
atmosphere  where  there's  a lack  of  innocence  now,"  Dunshee  sa  id.  He  is  on 
medical  leave  because  of  heart  problems  and  post-traumatic  stress.  Many 
people  on  the  reservation  were  angry,  too,  at  the  way  the  investigation  of 
the  shootings  unfolded.  Only  one  person,  the  teenage  son  of  tribal 
Chairman  Floyd  lourdain  Dr.,  was  prosecuted  even  though  authorities  said 
as  many  as  39  people  might  have  known  Weise  planned  something.  Louis 
lourdain,  17,  admitted  exchanging  threatening  messages  with  Weise.  His 
sentence  has  not  been  disclosed  because  he  is  a juvenile.  "If  you  live  in 
an  environment  like  that,  everybody  wants  to  blame  somebody,"  Cook  said. 
"In  my  mind,  the  biggest  frustration  was  the  fact  that  the  one  person  who 
knew  why  he  did  what  he  did,  was  dead."  Floyd  Dourdain,  who  spent  months 
proclaiming  his  son's  innocence,  has  turned  down  calls  for  his  resignation 
from  critics  questioning  his  leadership.  He  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  for  this  story,  but  has  said  in  the  past  he  plans  to  seek  re- 
election  in  May  in  what  promises  to  be  a politically  charged  race. 

Francis  Brun,  the  father  of  slain  security  guard  Derrick  Brun,  also  has 
said  he  would  run  for  chairman. 

BARELY  GETTING  BY 

Steven  Cobenais  remembers  sitting  in  math  class  when  Weise  shot  his  way 
into  the  classroom  and  began  firing  at  students.  Steven,  then  15,  was  hit 
in  the  forehead  by  a bullet  that  shattered  facial  bone  and  tissue, 
destroyed  his  left  eye,  entered  his  brain  and  exited  near  his  left  ear. 
Doctors  had  to  remove  part  of  his  brain,  and  Steven  spent  30  days  at  a 
hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  before  entering  rehabilitation.  In  later 
procedures,  doctors  rebuilt  his  eye  socket  for  a prosthetic  eye.  These 
days,  Steven  can  walk,  but  he  has  poor  short-term  memory,  forgets  people 
and  things,  and  has  trouble  with  even  basic  math,  according  to  Elliot 
Olsen,  an  attorney  for  the  family,  which  is  considering  unspecified 
lawsuits  to  try  to  recover  some  of  the  more  than  $300,000  that  medical 
care  has  cost  so  far.  A fund  raised  some  money,  but  the  family  gets  by  on 
medical  assistance,  welfare  and  unemployment  compensation.  Steven  also 
gets  Social  Security  payments.  Medical  reports  shared  by  his  family  are  a 
wind  ow  into  his  present  and  his  future.  He  won't  play  the  competitive 
basketball  he  loved  so  much.  He  won't  follow  his  great-grandfather ' s 
footsteps  into  the  Army  as  he  had  hoped.  He  may  need  care  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  "He  knows  that  his  dreams  are  gone,"  Llewellyn  said.  During  one 
recent  hospital  stay,  Steven  and  his  14-year-old  cousin,  Lewis  Thunder, 
passed  the  time  by  tossing  a basketball  around  and  trying  to  write  their 
names  with  their  left  hands.  Lewis  moved  in  with  the  Thunders  about  four 
years  ago,  and  the  boys  consider  themselves  brothers.  But  life  is 
different  from  the  days  when  Steven  taught  Lewis  to  play  basketball,  or 
when  Lewis  tried  to  keep  up  with  Steven  as  they  chopped  wood.  Now,  their 
play  is  restricted.  The  boys  share  quiet  moments  together,  as  Lewis  asks 
his  cousin  if  his  IV  hurts  or  gives  him  a ride  in  a hospital  wheelchair. 
Twice  a day,  Steven's  cell  phone  goes  off,  reminding  him  to  take  his  anti- 
seizure medication.  "He's  tougher  than  me,"  Lewis  said  quietly,  look  ing 
down  as  he  spoke.  "If  I probably  ever  got  shot  I probably  would've  died.  I 
have  a lot  of  respect  for  him  because...  he  took  a bullet  and  I didn't." 

'OUT  TO  NO  MAN'S  LAND' 

Lewis  absentmindedly  doodles  a picture  of  a wheelchair  with  a line 
through  it,  and  the  words  "no  wheel  chairs."  Madelyn  Cobenais,  14, 


sometimes  makes  herself  sick  with  stress.  Nine-year-old  Keahna  Cobenais 
fights  for  attention , sometimes  running  away  as  others  tend  to  Steven. 

The  oldest,  17-year-old  Cheree  Cobenais,  sometimes  walks  around  with  her 
left  eye  closed,  saying  she  wants  to  see  what  it's  like  for  Steven.  She 
was  supposed  to  graduate  from  high  school  this  year,  but  quit  to  be  with 
her  "Brother  Bear." 

"My  world  just  revolves  around  him,"  she  said.  "I  go  out  once  in  a while 
but  I just  cannot  enjoy  myself.  Steven  is  just  on  my  mind  constantly." 

LeeAnn  and  Llewellyn's  marriage  was  strained  even  before  the  shooting 
and  they  are  seeing  counselors  as  they  try  to  cope.  Llewellyn  said  he  may 
have  post-traumatic  stress. 

"Nobody  knows  what  it's  like  to  sit  here  day  in  and  day  out,  and  night 
after  night,  and  have  to  sleep...  anticipate  your  son  waking  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  having  a seizure,"  Llewellyn  said.  "The  next 
seizure  might  be  the  one  that's  going  to  send  him  out  to  the  no  man's 
land . " 

For  months,  they  worried  they'd  have  no  place  to  go.  The  family  moved 
out  of  their  rental  unit  on  the  reservation  in  Duly  after  LeeAnn  said  the 
tribe  wouldn't  make  it  handicapped-accessible  for  Steven;  housing 
authority  officials  said  they  didn't  know  why  the  family  left. 

They  moved  to  transitional  housing  in  Bemidji,  where  they  could  only 
stay  until  the  end  of  February.  Dust  a few  weeks  before  the  moving  date, 
one  of  Llewellyn's  great  uncles  died,  and  they  were  allowed  to  move  into 
his  rental  unit  on  the  reservation. 

Aside  from  one  instance  when  he  broke  down,  Steven  hasn't  showed  much 

emotion,  his  parents  say.  Some  days  he  goes  to  school;  some  days  he 

refuses  to  go.  His  mother  said  he  attends  special  education  classes  and 
some  regular  classes. 

"He  told  me  before,  'I  don't  want  to  go  through  the  month  of  March,'  " 
LeeAnn  said.  "But  he's  still  going." 

Looking  at  old  pictures  of  Steven  one  evening,  his  face  undamaged,  his 

parents  cry.  He  used  to  be  charming  and  athletic,  and  talked  to  lots  of 

girls,  they  say.  They  remember  how  excited  he  was  the  night  before  the 
shooting,  when  he  came  home  from  a date  singing  and  dancing,  waking  them 
up  with  his  energy. 

"I've  never  seen  him  so  happy,  so  flamboyant  to  be  himself...  I'll  never 
forget  that  night,"  Llewellyn  says.  "When  he  went  to  sleep  that  night  he 
must've  had  high  hopes  of  having  a dream  fulfilled  that  day. 

"It  hurts  me  because  he  will  never  be  that  way  again." 

The  family  has  had  some  happy  moments  in  the  past  year. 

Dust  this  week,  Steven  finally  got  his  prosthetic  eye.  After  a doctor 
slid  the  eye  into  place,  Steven's  mother  and  sister  gasped  and  began 
crying.  Steven  looked  "pretty  awesome,"  his  mother  said  later. 

Steven  quietly  looked  at  himself  in  a mirror  and  said:  "I  got  my  eye. 
Thank  God."  Later,  he  said  softly,  "I  look...  the  same." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indians  see  tax  battle  with  Spitzer 
By  LOU  MICHEL  and  BILL  MICHELMORE 
News  Staff  Reporter 
March  19,  2006 

"It  ain't  over  yet  with  Spitzer.  He's  brought  us  together." 

Cyrus  M.  Schindler  Dr.,  on  tax  dispute  with  state  Attorney  General  Eliot 


Spitzen 

A resumption  of  cigarette  deliveries  to  Native  American  smoke  shops  does 
not  mean  business  as  usual  so  long  as  State  Attorney  General  Eliot  Spitzer 
remains  a candidate  for  governor. 

Seneca  leaders  and  a Tuscarora  businessman  predict  they  are  headed  for  a 
confrontation  with  Spitzer,  who  has  strongly  advocated  collecting 
cigarette  taxes  on  the  reservations  at  the  direction  of  the  State 
Legislature . 

"It  ain't  over  yet  with  Spitzer.  He's  brought  us  together,"  said  Cyrus  M 
Schindler  Dr.,  a tribal  councilor  and  member  of  a Seneca  committee 
studying  ways  to  thwart  the  state's  recent  effort  to  collect  taxes  on 
Indian-sold  tobacco. 

Joseph  "Smokin'  Joe"  Anderson,  a smoke  shop  owner  on  the  Tuscarora 
Reservation  in  Niagara  County,  said  his  lawyers  are  working  the  tax  issue. 
"This  is  what  I say  to  the  government:  Don't  step  on  our  rights,"  Anderson 
said.  "They've  burned  us  out  and  put  us  on  reservations.  We  came  up  with 
ways  to  manufacture  and  sell  goods,  and  now  they  want  to  take  that  away 
from  us.  It's  not  going  to  happen." 

Many  Seneca  leaders  remain  angry  with  Spitzer 's  statement  earlier  last 
week,  describing  nation  retailers  shipping  cigarettes  over  the  Internet  as 
a "massive  criminal  enterprise." 

Some  say  they  are  looking  at  ways  to  spend  as  much  as  $5  million  to  make 
their  anti-tax  case  to  the  public  during  the  gubernatorial  campaign  in  the 
hopes  of  damaging  Spitzer's  chance  at  election. 

One  way  to  raise  that  money  might  be  to  raise  the  price  of  a carton  of 
cigarettes  and  use  that  extra  money  for  an  anti-Spitzer  campaign  fund. 

The  state  Tax  Department  on  Friday  appeared  to  back  down  from  a law  that 
passed  both  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  requiring  state  taxes  be  charged  on 
cigarettes  sold  from  the  reservation.  The  Tax  Department  notified  a major 
wholesaler  of  cigarettes  that  it  could  ignore  the  law,  and  tobacco 
shipments  resumed  Friday. 

Seneca  businessmen  and  leaders  aren't  certain  that  the  conflict  is  over, 
though,  and  they  are  discussing  other  strategies.  One  is  the  possibility 
of  the  Seneca  Nation  buying  cigarettes  directly  from  tobacco  manufacturers 
said  Anna  Ward,  who  runs  Big  Indian,  one  of  the  Senecas'  largest  retail 
operations . 

"That  would  strengthen  our  commerce,"  said  Ward,  Schindler's  daughter. 
"The  Seneca  Nation  might  also  deal  with  other  Indian  nations  that  have 
direct  relationships  with  cigarette  manufacturers . " 

Schindler,  who  negotiated  a casino  compact  with  Republican  Gov.  George  E 
Pataki,  described  Spitzer's  efforts  to  collect  taxes  from  American  Indians 
as  a "bullying  tactic"  that  goes  against  a promise  made  by  Pataki  when  he 
agreed  to  allow  Indian-run  casinos  in  New  York  State. 

"When  we  were  negotiating  the  [casino]  compact,  Pataki  said  we  were 
sovereign  and  he  wouldn't  collect  taxes  from  us,"  Schindler  said,  adding 
that  treaties  between  the  tribe  and  the  federal  government  protect  the 
nation  from  taxes. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  however,  ruled  in  1994  that  the  state  could 
collect  taxes  on  sales  of  cigarettes  to  non-Indians. 

Native  Americans  on  the  Tuscarora  Reservation,  though,  still  feel  the 
tax  issue  is  one  of  sovereignty.  "How  are  they  going  to  enforce  that?" 
Anderson  asked.  "Are  non-Indians  going  to  have  stars  on  their  foreheads? 
This  is  not  about  taxes  or  politics,  it's  about  human  rights." 

Billie  Twogun,  who  lives  on  Tuscarora  land,  said  it  reminds  him  of  the 
Deep  South  in  the  1950s.  "They  want  us  to  have  a native  price  and  a white- 
boy  price,"  he  said. 

Jim  Printup,  who  works  at  Jay's  Place,  an  Indian  smoke  shop  on  Walmore 
Road  on  the  Tuscarora  Reservation,  also  expressed  resentment  at  the  effort 
to  collect  the  taxes  on  the  reservation.  "How  can  you  tax  another  nation?" 
he  said.  "This  is  never  going  to  fly." 

"We  plan  to  be  in  the  tobacco  business  for  another  100  years,"  said 
Anderson,  who  owns  cigarette,  gasoline,  gift  shop  and  food  market 
complexes  on  the  reservation. 

Schindler  hinted  he  and  other  Senecas  are  not  afraid  to  return  to  the 
tactics  of  the  1990s,  when  angry  Senecas  and  their  supporters  closed  down 


the  New  York  State  Thruway  with  massive  protests  and  fires  in  response  to 
the  state's  effort  to  collect  taxes. 
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Funding  woes  threaten  Aberdeen  clinic 

Federal  budget  for  2007  missing  $33  million  for  Urban  Indian  Health 
By  Scott  Waltman 
American  News  Writer 
March  11,  2006 

Unless  there  are  changes  to  President  Bush's  proposed  budget.  South 
Dakota's  Urban  Indian  Health  service  is  in  danger,  UIH  officials  say. 

That  means  the  UIH  office  in  Aberdeen  could  close  in  the  next  couple  of 
years . 

Val  Dones  heads  the  Aberdeen  office,  which  serves  about  1,600  patients  a 
year.  If  the  federal  budget  approved  later  this  year  doesn't  include  money 
for  UIH,  the  34  offices  nationwide  will  be  in  trouble.  They  might  remain 
open  for  a year  or  two,  but  they'll  have  to  cut  services  until  they 
ultimately  close  their  doors. 

Such  a move  would  mean  people  in  Aberdeen  would  go  without  medical 
services,  Hones  said. 

One  of  those  people  could  be  19-year-old  Randi  Chingman  of  Aberdeen. 
Chingman  said  she  and  her  17-month-old  son  generally  seek  medical  services 
at  UIH  in  Aberdeen.  If  it  closes,  Chingman  said,  she'll  do  what  she  has  to 
to  make  sure  her  son  gets  the  care  he  needs.  However,  she  said,  she 
probably  won't  be  able  to  afford  general  medical  care  for  herself. 

Chingman  works  part  time  at  a nursing  home  - not  enough  to  have  medical 
insurance,  she  said.  She  would  if  she  worked  full  time,  but  she'd  end  up 
spending  all  of  her  money  on  child  care  instead,  she  said. 

"I  don't  know  what  I would  do  with  myself  if  I were  to  get  sick  or  need 
something"  and  the  local  UIH  office  was  closed,  Chingman  said. 

UIH  gets  its  name  because  it  receives  money  from  Indian  Health  Services 
and  focuses  on  caring  for  Indians,  although  it  accepts  patients  of  all 
races  who  meet  income  requirements . 

Funding  gone  in  2007:  In  past  years,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services'  slice  of  the  overall  federal  budget  has  included  a line-item  for 
UIH.  The  president's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  2007  does  not.  That 
means  a cut  of  $33  million,  a significant  portion  of  UIH's  overall  budget, 
said  Georgiana  Ignace,  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Urban  Indian 
Health,  who  testified  on  Capitol  Hill  last  month.  In  addition  to  federal 
funding,  UIH  uses  grant  money  to  operate. 

The  nonprofit  UIH  centers  in  Aberdeen,  Sioux  Falls  and  Pierre  are 
technically  considered  only  one  office.  Together,  they  receive  about  $1 
million  in  federal  funds. 

Hones  said  she  knows  there's  a push  to  make  cuts  to  the  federal  budget. 
But,  she  said,  the  UIH  program  is  a fulfilment  of  treaty  terms.  In  return 
for  offering  to  provide  such  health  care  and  other  services,  the  United 
States  long  ago  received  tribal  lands. 

Ignace  shared  similar  beliefs  when  she  testified.  She  said  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  stipulates  that  the  United  States  "meet  the 
national  goal  of  providing  the  highest  possible  health  status  to  Indians 
and  urban  Indians  and  to  provide  all  resources  necessary  to  effect  that 
policy. " 

UIH  offerings:  Bobbi  Piasecki  of  Aberdeen  said  there  are  some  things  UIH 
clinics  offer  that  other  medical  centers  don't.  "One  of  the  main 


attractions  I have  to  the  clinic  is  how  sensitive  they  are  to  the  Native 
American  cultures/'  she  said. 

"SDUIH  works  with  specialized,  culturally  identifiable  medical  needs 
such  as  diabetes,  which  affects  more  than  15  percent  of  the  Native 
American  population,"  said  Piasecki,  35,  a grant  writer  and  Northern  State 
University  student. 

UIH  provides  not  only  primary  medical  care,  but  some  dental  service, 
screenings,  health  care  education,  optical  service  and  special  programs. 

Chingman  said  UIH  also  accepts  special  payment  schedules.  Sometimes  she 
doesn't  have  money  to  pay  at  the  time  of  an  office  visit.  With  UIH,  that's 
OK,  she  said. 

Hones  said  UIH  offices  have  sliding  scales  that  adjust  to  different 
income  levels. 

Rallying  support:  UIH  supporters  are  rallying  as  much  support  from  as 
many  groups  and  governmental  officials  as  possible.  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  and 
the  Legislature  have  already  penned  letters  of  support.  So  have  the 
Aberdeen  Area  Tribal  Chairman's  Board  and  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

The  Aberdeen  UIH  clinic  is  encouraging  patients  to  write  the 
congressional  delegation  and  ask  that  it  work  to  make  sure  UIH  funding  is 
included  in  the  budget. 

Whether  funding  is  restored  probably  won't  be  known  until  fall.  Congress 
generally  tries  to  approve  the  federal  budget  by  Oct.  1,  but  debate 
sometimes  delays  that  action. 

Ignace  testified  that  keeping  the  offices  open  would  save  money  by 
getting  American  Indians  - including  those  without  insurance  - needed 
medical  care  before  conditions  become  severe.  Without  medical  insurance, 
Chingman  said,  it  can  be  hard  to  get  regular  medical  care. 

"Please  don't  close  the  place,"  Chingman  said. 

Piasecki,  who  said  she  has  been  going  to  the  Aberdeen  clinic  since  it 
opened  in  the  late  1970s  when  she  was  a child,  also  hopes  the  office 
remains  open. 

"SDUIH  has  been  a major  factor  in  assisting  individuals  in  controlling 
their  own  destiny  with  proper  health  care,  and  achieving  the  quality  of 
medical  care  they  desire,"  Piasecki  said.  "The  loss  of  SDUIH  would  have  a 
detrimental  impact  on  the  community  as  well  as  the  health  care  of  the 
Native  American  community." 
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Red  flags  raised  over  Indian  housing  program 
Senate  committee  warns  of  danger  if  cuts  are  implemented 
Sam  Lewin 
March  16,  2006 

A Senate  committee  has  issued  a warning,  cautioning  that  a continued 
decline  in  funding  for  a grant  program  could  worsen  Indian  Country's 
housing  crisis. 

The  red  flag  comes  in  the  form  of  a letter  authored  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  sent  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  The 
grant  program  is  part  of  the  Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and  Self- 
Determination  Act,  and  has  decreased  a whopping  $32  million  in  the  last 
two  years  alone. 

Congress  has  proposed  giving  the  program  $625.7  million  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  According  to  the  letter  that  is  not  nearly  enough. 

The  lack  of  funding  will  "result  in  fewer  homes  being  built  for  an 


Indian  population  that  is  growing  and  in  need  of  safe,  decent  and 
affordable  housing,"  according  to  the  Indian  Affairs  committee. 

Officials  with  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council,  known  by 
the  acronym  NAIHC,  estimate  that  the  housing  problem  in  Indian  communities 
is  so  bad  that  it  would  take  $1.1  billion  per  year  to  begin  to  address  it. 
Realizing  that  there  could  be  opposition  to  such  a large  sum,  the  NAIHC 
has  instead  suggested  $748  million. 

The  NAIHC,  while  lobbying  to  increase  funding  for  housing,  is  also  in 
danger.  For  the  second  straight  year  in  a row  they  face  the  possibility  of 
no  federal  help.  Last  year  sympathetic  officials  were  able  to  get  the 
NAIHC' s budget  partially  restored,  but  they  still  took  a hit  to  the  tune 
of  $2.5  million. 

Some  politicians  on  Capitol  Hill  realize  what  such  a cut  could  do.  The 
NAIHC  is  "by  far  the  major  provider  of  technical  assistance  and  training 
to  the  Native  community,"  the  letter  from  the  Indian  affairs  committee 
stated . 

NAIHC  head  Gary  Gordon,  referring  to  the  Indian  affairs  committee  as 
SCIA,  said  the  NAIHC  "appreciates  SCIA's  recognition  of  our  programs  as  a 
key  provider  of  effective  tools  in  training  and  technical  assistance  for 
tribal  housing  authorities.  However,  SCIA  states  that  they  support 
continued  funding  at  the  current  levels.  We  fear  that  without  SCIA 
explicitly  stating  support  for  full  reinstatement  of  the  $4.6  million 
funding  level,  the  Budget  Committee  could  cut  our  funds  once  again, 
sharply  curtailing  the  valuable  programs  that  NAIHC  provides  to  Indian 
Country. " 

About  57  percent  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  live  outside  of 
tribal  communities,  according  to  the  2000  census.  Out  of  the  total  Native 
population  only  about  56  percent  are  homeowners. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 
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Bill  introduced  to  assist  tribes'  suicide  prevention  services 
March  10,  2006 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

WASHINGTON  - Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  has  introduced  a bill  that  would 
assist  tribes  in  the  fight  against  suicide  among  American  Indian  youth. 

The  new  legislation,  titled  Indian  Youth  Telemental  Health  Demonstration 
Project  Act  of  2006,  would  establish  a demonstration  project  with  the  use 
of  telecommunications  to  assist  in  psychotherapy,  provide  education  and 
counseling  for  individuals. 

The  demonstration  project  will  allow  five  tribal  programs  or 
organizations  to  apply  for  grants.  The  tribes  and  organizations  applying 
must  have  telehealth  capabilities,  according  to  Dorgan' s bill. 

The  grantees  would  provide  mental  health  services  through 
telecommunication  technology  for  youth  counseling  for  suicide  prevention, 
intervention  and  treatment.  Medical  advice  and  other  assistance  to 
providers  would  be  included  with  training  for  tribal  members,  elected 
officials,  tribal  educators  and  health  workers,  or  anyone  who  deals  with 
youth  directly.  The  teleconferencing  will  originate  with  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services'  mental  health  division. 

Culturally  sensitive  information  will  be  available  as  part  of  the 
training  and  counseling  process. 

Suicide  rates  among  youth  aged  14  - 25  in  Indian  country  are  three  times 
higher  than  the  national  average.  In  the  Plains,  mental  health  officials 


claim  that  the  suicide  rate  is  five  to  seven  times  higher  among  all 
residents.  Where  Indian  country  suicide  rates  are  concerned,  the  Plains 
region  is  10  times  higher,  data  prove. 

"I  believe  that  solutions  [should]  be  put  forward  now  to  deal  with  this 
troubling  problem,"  Dorgan  said. 

"The  needless  loss  of  young  boys  and  girls  whose  whole  lives  lay  ahead 
of  them  is  a very  serious  problem.  Time  is  running  out  for  addressing  this 
tragic  issue,"  he  said. 

Remoteness,  hopelessness,  family  dysfunction,  economic  disparity, 
alcohol  and  drugs  are  the  most  frequently  listed  reasons  for  attempted 
suicide.  Mental  health  professionals  have  testified  at  hearings  that 
alcohol  is  almost  always  involved  with  attempts  and  completed  suicides. 

Tribal  leaders  in  the  Plains  have  prepared  a list  of  health  priorities 
and  mental  health  has  been  rising  toward  the  top  throughout  the  last  few 
years.  For  fiscal  year  2006,  mental  health  is  listed  as  a No.  2 priority, 
right  behind  diabetes.  Alcohol  and  substance  abuse  is  listed  as  a No.  3 or 
4 priority  by  the  tribal  chairmen. 

This  project  will  help  those  at  the  tribal  level  reach  a better 
understanding  about  what  prevention  tactics  work.  Many  communities  in  the 
Plains  and  across  the  nation  have  formed  community-based  suicide 
prevention  groups. 

The  organizations  seeking  grants  must  work  directly  with  American  Indian 
youth  and  priority  for  grants  will  be  given  to  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations . 

According  to  the  proposed  bill  language,  psychotherapy,  psychiatric 
assessments  and  diagnostic  interviews,  therapies  for  mental  health 
conditions  predisposing  to  suicide,  and  treatment  and  for  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  treatment  will  be  eligible. 

Clinicians  will  be  afforded  interactive  medical  advice,  guidance  and 
training,  assistance  in  diagnosis  and  interpretation.  Crisis  counseling 
and  intervention  will  also  be  part  of  the  program  offered  through 
telecommunication . 

Individuals  who  work  with  youth,  parents  and  others  who  are  not 
professionals  in  mental  health  will  also  benefit  from  the  educational 
information,  training  and  assistance  in  this  project. 

This  proposal  runs  parallel  to  one  submitted  by  Dorgan  in  the  2005 
session.  The  new  plan  does  not  negate  that  which  was  included  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of  2005,  which  was 
approved . 

Dorgan  said  testimony  received  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
in  2005  played  a major  role  in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 

Twilla  Rough  Surface,  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  testified  at  a 
committee  hearing  that  after  members  of  her  family  committed  suicide,  and 
the  suicide  attempts  of  others,  not  one  professional  ever  contacted  her  or 
family  members. 

Rough  Surface  said  she  lost  a niece  to  suicide  following  the  death  of 
her  brother  in  a car  accident.  She  said  her  sister  couldn't  deal  with  the 
loss  of  her  son  and  a daughter,  and  attempted  suicide  also. 

The  loss  of  her  nephew  also  had  an  impact  on  one  of  his  friends,  who  was 
chosen  as  a pallbearer:  he  committed  suicide  on  the  day  of  her  nephew's 
funeral . 

"The  effect  of  deaths  in  my  family  has  touched  many  and  continues  to  be 
a concern.  I must  mention  that  at  no  point  did  any  mental  health 
professionals  contact  our  family.  I feel  if  there  had  been  intervention 
with  grief  counseling  and  support  for  my  sister  and  her  children,  my  niece 
may  have  had  a chance  to  grow  to  be  an  elder  of  the  community,"  Rough 
Surface  said. 

On  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  there  are 
anywhere  from  three  to  seven  suicide  attempts  a week. 

In  2001  - '02,  there  were  eight  completed  suicides,  48  attempts  and  28 
threats;  in  2002  - '03,  there  were  three  suicide  completions,  152  attempts 
and  72  threats. 

In  the  past,  suicide  clusters  have  been  a problem  on  Cheyenne  River.  At 
one  time,  a group  of  17  youths  made  a pact  and  drew  numbers.  Each  was 
found  hanging  in  their  homes,  according  to  Dulie  Garreau,  Cheyenne  River 


Youth  Project. 

"We  are  heartbroken  that  it  may  have  taken  an  incident  like  the  school 
shootings  at  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota  to  bring  national 
attention  to  the  crisis  our  children  are  facing  in  Indian  country,  but  are 
so  relieved  that  someone  is  finally  hearing  our  voices. 

"Our  children  in  Indian  country  are  in  crisis,"  Garreau  said. 

Standing  Rock  set  up  a task  force  earlier  this  year  to  meet  with 
communities  and  maintain  statistics  on  suicide.  The  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  and  others  in  the  Plains  had  not  had  time  to  study  the  proposed  bill, 
and  no  hearings  had  been  scheduled. 
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Professor  wants  teachers  to  better  grasp  Indian  lands 
TERRY  WOSTER 
twoster@midco . net 
March  18,  2006 

PIERRE  - It's  impossible  to  understand  Indian  reservations  and  tribes 
without  having  a basic  knowledge  of  how  their  lands  are  held,  a Black 
Hills  State  University  professor  says. 

John  Glover,  author  of  "Tribal  Sovereigns  of  South  Dakota,"  said  that's 
a major  reason  he's  involved  in  a pair  of  summer  institutes  about  tribal 
government  and  Indian  lands  for  K-12  teachers  in  South  Dakota. 

"How  the  lands  are  held,  both  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservations 
and  outside  those  boundaries,  and  how  it  came  to  be  that  the  lands  are 
held  that  way  are  essential  pieces  of  the  story  of  American  Indians," 

Glover  said.  "To  teach,  you  need  to  understand  your  subject.  Without 
knowing  the  story  of  the  land,  you  can't  completely  understand  this 
subject . " 

The  institutes  are  Dune  19-23  and  Duly  17-21.  Information  can  be  found 
at  www.bhsu.edu/ artssciences/indianstudies . 

Each  session  will  include  20  K-12  teachers. 

Glover  said  it's  important  in  discussions  of  Indian  history  to 
understand  how  reservations  were  created,  how  lands  within  those 
reservations  were  allotted  and  how  South  Dakota,  for  example,  came  to  have 
a hodgepodge  of  Indian  land  situations,  including  the  checker-boarding 
that  is  common  on  some  reservations  and  the  pockets  of  Indian  Country  that 
exist  outside  the  formal  boundaries  of  other  reservations . 

The  institutes  also  will  look  at  how  tribal  governments  are  organized 
and  how  they  operate,  both  for  the  nine  federally  recognized  tribes  within 
South  Dakota  and  for  tribes  across  the  rest  of  the  country.  History  and 
issues  involving  Bear  Butte  and  other  culturally  important  sites  will  be 
discussed . 

Most  of  the  teachers  are  expected  to  come  from  schools  with  a large 
population  of  Indian  students,  Glover  said. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  the  institutes  is  the  Indian  Land  Tenure 
Foundation,  a nonprofit  group  in  Minneapolis  that  includes  tribal  members, 
governments  and  organizations.  The  foundation's  stated  goal  is  to  ensure 
that  "land  within  the  original  boundaries  of  every  reservation,  and  other 
areas  of  high  significance  where  tribes  train  aboriginal  interest,  are  in 
Indian  ownership  and  management." 

Howard  Valandra  of  the  foundation  said  his  group  talked  to  tribal 
members  across  the  country  to  learn  that  most  wanted  young  people  to  learn 
how  Indian  land  developed,  how  it  can  be  managed  and  what  its  place  is  in 
the  history  of  the  people. 


"If  you  learn  the  background  of  how  this  all  came  to  be,  you  show  those 
people  their  place  in  the  world/'  Valandra,  who  grew  up  on  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  said.  "John  Glover  had  the  idea  of  not 
just  reaching  out  to  the  young  people  but  reaching  out  to  teachers  and 
through  them." 

He  said  the  attempt  to  educate  people  about  Indian  lands  is  only  in  its 
infancy. 

"We  are  hardly  planting  a seed,  we're  more  looking  over  the  landscape," 
Valandra  said. 
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Plan  aims  to  retain  Indian  students 
March  19,  2006 

SIOUX  FALLS  (AP)  - The  Sioux  Falls  School  District  has  devised  a five- 
year  plan  aimed  at  keeping  American  Indian  students  from  dropping  out 
before  they  graduate  from  high  school. 

During  the  2004-05,  the  district's  dropout  rate  for  Indian  students  was 
13.27  percent.  That  compares  to  3.59  percent  for  white  students. 

One  district  study  showed  that  of  112  American  Indian  students  who 
started  high  school  in  2002,  13  graduated  on  time  from  city  schools. 

Keith  Moore,  South  Dakota's  Indian  education  director,  said  a similar 
problem  exists  statewide  and  starts  long  before  students  enter  middle  or 
high  school. 

"We're  learning  more  and  more  each  year  how  important  womb  to  3 is,"  he 
said.  "There  are  so  many  unfortunate  statistics  for  us  as  Indians  in  those 
early  years . " 

Anything  Sioux  Falls  schools  do  to  try  to  address  the  issue  of  Indian 
education  is  good,  Moore  said. 

Gail  Swenson,  interim  supervisor  of  Indian  and  homeless  education  for 
the  Sioux  Falls  district,  said  the  initiative  links  students  with  an  adult 
who  meets  with  them  several  times  a year. 

The  idea  is  to  help  students  make  a connection  with  the  school  and 
provide  a way  to  monitor  the  student's  grades  and  attendance,  Swenson  said. 

"Hopefully,  we  can  be  on  top  of  this  before  it  becomes  an  issue,  before 
it  becomes  a crisis,  before  kids  become  overwhelmed  and  before  they  drop 
out,"  she  said.  "We've  always  known  there's  been  concerns  and  issues.  But 
it's  good  to  have  the  numbers." 

Moore  said  a $13.8  million  Gear  Up  grant  begins  in  South  Dakota  this 
summer  that  will  work  with  seventh-grade  students  in  a project  modeled 
after  an  American  Indian  honors  program.  A new  class  will  be  added  to  the 
program  for  each  of  six  years,  Moore  said. 

The  goal  is  to  provide  strong  role  models,  map  out  high  school  courses 
and  expose  students  to  a college  campus. 

"Are  we  going  to  go  through  another  century  and  talk  about  the  same 
things  or  are  we  really  going  to  try  something?"  Moore  asked. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  data  shows  that  out  of  100  Native  American  kids 
who  start  kindergarten,  45  complete  high  school,  and  only  four  go  to 
college.  Of  those  four,  one  typically  graduates  with  a college  degree. 

Something  must  be  done  to  reverse  that  trend,  Moore  said. 

"When  you're  in  dire  straits,  it's  hard  to  put  an  emphasis  on  education. 
But  Indian  people  need  to  do  that.  Within  our  culture,  our  new  buffalo  is 
education . " 
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A question  of  trust 
Elizabeth  Cooper 
Observer -Dispatch 
March  12,  2006 

VERONA  - Few  political  issues  have  generated  as  much  fervor  as  the  Oneid 
Indian  Nation's  land-into-trust  application,  and  few  have  been  as 
difficult  to  understand. 

The  application  builds  on  decades  of  disputes  about  how  best  to  balance 
the  Nation's  needs  with  that  of  longtime  local  residents  and  town,  county 
and  state  governments.  It  reflects  the  failure  of  previous  efforts  at 
resolution  ranging  from  year-long  mediation  sessions  to  two  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  rulings. 

And  it  has  the  potential  to  affect  everything  from  how  much  taxes 
residents  will  pay  to  how  kitchens  at  Oneida  Indian  Nation  restaurants 
will  be  inspected,  from  how  successful  Turning  Stone  Resort  and  Casino 
will  be  to  which  police  agencies  will  patrol  roads  in  towns  such  as  Verona 

The  land-into-trust  subject  is  controversial,  yet  it's  something  people 
need  to  strive  to  understand,  experts  say. 

"Flow  do  you  provide  justice  to  an  Indian  nation  whose  land  was  taken 
illegally?"  said  Christopher  Vecsey,  Colgate  University's  director  of 
Native  American  studies.  "Flow  do  you  provide  justice  to  them  without 
providing  injustice  for  other  people? 

"It  is  a knotty  problem,  and  it's  for  people  of  goodwill  to  try  and 
figure  out  how  to  solve  it,"  he  said. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  says  it  might  decide  the  issue  by  year's  end.  If  the  agency 
approves  the  Oneidas'  plan.  Nation  land  and  any  businesses  on  it  would  be 
exempt  from  property  taxes  and  local  regulations.  But  just  how  that  would 
play  out  is  in  dispute. 

The  issue  has  generated  attention  and  emotion.  The  past  two  months  have 
seen  crammed  meeting  halls,  angry  rhetoric  and  wildly  varying 
interpretations  of  what  approval  of  the  land-into-trust  application  might 
mean . 

The  Nation  gives  one  version  of  what  might  occur;  Oneida  County  and  New 
York  state  give  another.  Residents  are  struggling  to  make  sense  of  what's 
best  for  the  region. 

"It's  a very  difficult  situation,"  said  Dale  Aikens,  owner  of  The  Pet 
Factory  in  Vernon.  "I  have  a very  small  part  of  Indian  blood  in  me,  and 
you  can  go  back  in  history  and  see  what  we  have  done  to  various  races  and 
ethnic  groups.  Still,  he  added,  that  doesn't  mean  their  property  should  be 
tax  exempt. 

"If  we  start  making  everyone  tax  free  because  of  what  we've  done  in  the 
past,  nobody's  going  to  be  paying  taxes,"  Aikens  said. 

But  Tom  Rees,  who  was  smoking  a cigarette  outside  Joel's  Steak  Flouse  in 
Verona,  said  maybe  the  Indians  should  get  a break,  especially  given  the 
jobs  they've  created  at  the  Turning  Stone  resort  and  Casino. 

"As  much  as  I think  it's  unfair  for  small  business  people  that  have  to 
make  a living  and  have  to  pay  taxes,  there's  got  to  be  an  arrangement 
made,"  he  said.  "They've  got  to  get  together  and  get  an  agreement  and 
that'll  be  the  end  of  it." 

The  issue  has  become  so  divisive  that  some  business  owners  in  western 
Oneida  County  say  they  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  publicly. 

One  barber  shop  owner  said  it's  one  of  the  subjects  he  likes  to  keep 
off-limits  while  people  are  getting  their  hair  cut.  Fie  just  doesn't  want 
to  get  into  it,  he  said. 


"I  take  a neutral  stand  because  of  the  customers/'  Dick  Roberts, 
proprietor  of  Dick's  Barber  Shop  in  Vernon  said.  "I  don't  allow  anyone  to 
talk  anything  about  politics  or  religion." 

Both  Oneida  County  Executive  Joseph  A.  Griffo  and  Oneida  Nation 
Representative  Ray  Halbritter  profess  to  wanting  an  agreement  that  would 
allow  the  Nation  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  rest  of  the  community 
without  controversy.  But  any  agreement  ends  there. 

Coming  just  months  after  last  year's  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
paved  the  way  for  taxation  and  regulation  of  the  Oneidas'  land  and 
enterprises,  the  land-into-trust  application  has  generated  fierce 
opposition  from  New  York  state  and  Oneida  and  Madison  counties. 

The  Nation,  however,  describes  a vision  of  a self-sufficient  Oneida 
community  living  peacefully  with  its  neighbors  even  as  it  maintains  roads 
and  polices  its  own  territory. 

Griffo  warns  of  an  "angry  scar"  gouged  in  the  county  if  the  land-into- 
trust  application  is  approved.  Halbritter  complains  the  counties  and  state 
are  acting  in  bad  faith  and  are  continuing  a 200-year-old  pattern  of 
mistreating  the  Nation. 

Griffo  says  he's  beginning  to  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  court  rulings. 

"Here's  the  Supreme  Court  itself  and  it's  being  challenged,"  he  said. 
"This  is  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  it's  being  challenged  and  interpreted." 

Halbritter,  meanwhile,  says  a settlement  could  be  reached  "in  half  an 
hour  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,"  if  all  the  parties  were  committed. 

The  History 

Question:  This  dispute  dates  back  more  than  200  years.  Why  is  what 
happened  in  America's  earliest  days  relevant  now? 

Answer:  The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  makes  its  legal  case  based  on  the 
validity  of  numerous  treaties  dating  back  to  the  post-Revolutionary  War 
era . 

- 1788:  Before  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  ratified,  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation  signed  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Schuyler,  which  ceded  all  of  its  land 
to  the  state  of  New  York. 

- 1794:  The  Treaty  of  Canandaigua  created  a more  than  250,000-acre 
reservation  for  the  Oneidas  in  their  homeland  of  Central  New  York.  It 
also,  however,  said  the  Oneidas  could  sell  their  lands  to  settlers  if 
they  wished. 

- Early  1800s:  Over  the  next  few  decades,  there  were  many  treaties  in 
which  land  was  sold.  In  some  cases,  the  state  dealt  with  individuals  who 
were  not  clearly  designated  tribal  leaders. 

- Late  1900s:  The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  went  to  court  in  the  early  1970s 
with  a land-claim  lawsuit  based  on  the  fact  land  was  taken  from  it 
wrongfully. 

Courts  have  ruled  since  then,  including  in  a landmark  1985  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision,  that  the  Oneidas  were  cheated  in  these  sales  and  deserve 
compensation  in  the  form  of  land  and/or  money.  How  that  compensation  is  to 
be  made  has  been  the  subject  of  multiple  land-claim  negotiations  in  the 
past  two  decades. 

Q:  Why  haven't  the  parties  been  able  to  agree  on  a settlement? 

A:  The  issue  remains  unresolved  because  so  many  parties  have  so  much  at 
stake.  New  York  state,  Madison  County,  Oneida  County  and  three  different 
branches  of  the  Oneida  Nation  must  all  be  involved.  Other,  smaller  tribes 
also  have  a claim  to  some  of  the  land. 

In  1999  and  2000,  an  appointed  mediator  from  Seton  Hall  University  made 
a concerted  effort  to  find  common  ground,  but  even  he  finally  gave  up. 

Among  the  issues  then,  and  at  other  times,  has  been  the  failure  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  Oneidas  to  agree  with  Oneida  Nation  branches  in 
Wisconsin  and  Ontario,  Canada. 

Q:  Gov.  Pataki  and  Nation  leader  Ray  Halbritter  appeared  on  the  same  stage 
four  years  ago  announcing  a deal.  What  did  that  2002  deal  say? 


A:  The  2002  framework  sought  to  resolve  many  of  the  major  issues  facing 


the  state  and  the  local  municipalities.  Here  are  some  key  elements: 

- It  set  a cap  for  the  expansion  of  sovereign  Oneida  land  at  35,000  acres, 
and  stated  clearly  that  the  Oneidas  could  only  acquire  land  by 
purchasing  it  from  willing  sellers. 

- The  state  of  New  York  and  the  federal  government  would  pay  a total  of 
$500  million  to  be  split  among  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York,  the 
Oneida  Wisconsin  Tribe,  and  the  Thames  Band  Oneidas. 

- The  counties  would  receive  $100  million  for  a fund  to  offset  tax  losses 
incurred  by  schools  and  municipalities.  Of  that,  $50  million  would  come 
from  the  Oneidas.  The  state  would  pay  the  rest.  Any  tax  shortfalls  not 
covered  by  the  fund  would  be  covered  by  the  state. 

Q:  Why  did  the  settlement  fail? 

A:  Many  details  of  the  framework  were  left  undecided,  and  that  led  to 
delays  in  its  implementation.  Additionally,  the  federal  government  never 
came  through  with  its  share  of  the  settlement  funds.  Also,  the  New  York 
Oneidas  would  not  agree  to  certain  issues  relating  to  the  configuration  of 
the  35,000  acres.  And  other  tribes  that  were  excluded,  including  the 
Wisconsin  Oneidas,  sought  to  block  the  deal. 

Q:  What  impact  did  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  Sherrill  decision  have  last 
year? 

A:  In  the  Sherrill  decision  made  public  one  year  ago,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Indian  Nation  must  pay  its  taxes  and  is  also  subject 
to  state  and  local  regulations.  County  officials  thought  the  Sherrill 
decision  had  changed  things  dramatically.  They  believed  it  gave  them  the 
authority  to  demand  the  Oneidas  pay  sales  and  property  taxes,  as  well  as 
follow  other  local  regulations.  But  the  Oneidas  pointed  to  language  in  the 
decision  that  noted  the  Nation  could  place  the  land  into  federal  trust  and 
avoid  outside  taxation  and  regulation. 

As  a direct  result  of  the  Sherrill  decision,  the  Oneidas  filed  to  place 
the  more  than  17,300  acres  of  non-reservation  land  they  own  into  trust. 
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Tribes  want  regional  planning  voice 
By:  QUINN  EASTMAN  - Staff  Writer 
March  10,  2006 

PALA  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - American  Indian  tribes  in  San  Diego  County  want 
a voice  in  regional  planning,  tribal  representatives  said  Friday  at  a 
summit  organized  by  the  San  Diego  Association  of  Governments. 

The  meeting  at  the  Pala  Casino  Conference  Center  drew  representatives 
from  more  than  a dozen  of  17  San  Diego  County  tribes,  along  with  the 
mayors  and  city  council  members  who  govern  SANDAG,  a regional  planning 
agency. 

For  decades,  area  tribes  were  isolated  from  economic  opportunities  by 
their  remote  locations  and  lack  of  federal  attention.  Now,  they  are 
starting  to  have  the  resources  to  build  roads  and  other  infrastructure  as 
a result  of  the  eight  casinos  they  have  opened  in  the  county  since  2001. 

"People  are  coming  to  the  tribes  asking  for  money,"  said  Bo  Mazzetti 
from  the  Reservation  Transportation  Authority,  a consortium  formed  by 
local  tribes  to  pay  for  road  construction.  "This  is  a situation  that  we 
have  not  had  to  deal  with  before." 


As  flourishing  casinos  bring  extra  traffic  and  the  tribes  are  under 
pressure  from  local  governments  to  contribute  funds  to  transportation 
projects,  the  county's  tribes  want  a vote  on  the  SANDAG  board.  The  agency 
administers  money  for  projects  funded  by  TransNet,  the  county's  half-cent 
sales  tax,  to  pay  for  projects  such  as  more  lanes  on  Interstate  15  south 
of  Escondido  and  the  widening  of  Highway  76  from  Oceanside  east  to  1-15. 

"I  think  I speak  for  all  of  the  tribes  in  saying  we  want  a vote  on 
SANDAG 's  board,"  said  Kevin  Siva,  chairman  of  the  Reservation 
Transportation  Authority  and  a member  of  the  Los  Coyotes  Band  near  Warner 
Springs . 

A change  in  SANDAG 's  governance  to  add  tribal  representatives  is 
certainly  possible,  said  Garry  Bonelli,  agency  spokesman,  but  a state 
representative  would  need  to  introduce  a bill  in  the  Legislature  to  modify 
the  state  law  that  specifies  how  the  agency  is  run. 

Perhaps  coincidentally,  state  Sen.  Christine  Kehoe,  D-San  Diego, 
introduced  a bill  last  week  to  add  a second  representative  to  the  SANDAG 
board  who  would  represent  residents  in  the  unincorporated  county  area. 

The  tribes  also  need  a voice  at  the  table,  Siva  said,  because  until 
California  Indian  tribes  began  building  casinos  under  a 1999  agreement 
with  the  state  government,  communications  between  tribal  and  state  or 
local  governments  were  "isolated  at  best,  and  at  worst  nonexistent." 

Friday's  meeting  brought  together  representatives  of  tribes  whose  land 
resources  and  gaming  businesses  vary  widely. 

The  gathering  began  with  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  in  the  Luiseno  language, 
recited  by  Leroy  Miranda,  vice  chairman  of  the  Pala  Band  of  Mission 
Indians . 

At  the  head  of  the  conference  table  sat  the  host,  Pala  Tribal  Chairman 
Robert  Smith.  His  band's  casino  has  1,700  employees  and  a $50  million 
yearly  payroll,  and  the  casino's  revenue  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
tribe  to  provide  better  housing  and  health  care  for  its  members,  he  said. 

Leon  Acebedo  from  the  63-member,  casinoless  Damul  Indian  Village  in  East 
County,  described  his  band's  determination  to  build  a high-rise  hotel  and 
casino  despite  local  opposition. 

Mel  Vernon,  representing  the  San  Luis  Rey  Band  of  Mission  Indians, 
pointed  out  that  his  group  has  no  land  of  its  own,  but  has  a strong 
interest  in  making  sure  construction  projects  preserve  sacred 
archaeological  sites. 

With  any  economic  success  from  the  tribal  casinos  comes  responsibility 
for  environmental  preservation,  community  services  and  local 
inf rastructure,  said  John  Currier,  chairman  of  the  Rincon  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  in  Valley  Center. 

He  touted  his  tribe's  $4  million  fire  station,  its  first,  that  is 
scheduled  to  open  next  month  with  the  help  of  revenue  from  the  Harrah's 
Rincon  casino  that  opened  on  the  reservation  in  2001. 

He  also  asked  for  local  governmental  support  in  negotiating  with 
Sacramento  over  gaming  license  fees.  Those  fees  are  meant  to  provide  money 
for  infrastructure  projects  to  soften  the  impact  of  casino  development  on 
local  communities. 

Currier  emphasized  that  he  wanted  casino  revenues  to  stay  local  and  not 
be  used  to  fill  the  "black  hole"  of  the  state's  budget  deficit. 

After  lunch,  the  group  of  tribal  and  local  governmental  officials  broke 
into  four  groups  to  discuss  transportation,  energy,  public  safety  and 
environmental  issues. 

The  group  discussing  the  environment  identified  preservation  of  cultural 
sites  and  health  issues  as  its  top  concerns. 

A result  of  the  summit  could  be  more  studies  such  as  one  now  under  way 
for  the  area  around  Highway  76  east  of  1-15,  said  SANDAG' s tribal  liaison, 
lane  Clough-Riquelme.  That  $125,000  study,  organized  by  the  Reservation 
Transportation  Authority  and  funded  by  the  state,  surveyed  tribes  on  their 
needs  as  part  of  an  update  of  the  region's  transportation  plan,  she  said. 

The  study  found  that  tribes  deem  speeding  and  adequate  roadways  more 
important  than  traffic  congestion,  according  to  results  provided  to 
meeting  participants. 

Currier,  the  Rincon  chairman,  said  he  thought  the  summit  should  continue 
its  work  by  having  subgroups  devoted  to  specific  local  issues  meet 


quarterly. 

SANDAG  held  a similar  meeting  in  2002,  but  participation  was  not  as 
extensive  as  this  year,  organizers  said 
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Keepers  of  the  Stronghold  Dream 
Lakota  defending  Ghost  Dancers'  burial  places 
By  Brenda  Norrell 
March  2006 

STRONGHOLD  TABLE,  S.D.  - When  the  Ghost  Dance  arrived  in  1890,  Lakota 
danced  to  bring  back  the  buffalo  and  a good  way  of  life.  They  were 
persecuted  and  fled  to  the  Badlands  to  a place  Lakota  call  "Oonakizin,"  or 
the  Stronghold. 

"Here,  they  made  their  last  stand.  It  was  the  last  pocket  of  resistance 
for  our  ancestors  and  their  families,"  said  Ed  Two  Bulls,  3r.,  Oglala 
Lakota . 

Men,  women,  children  and  old  people  were  fired  upon  by  the  Home  Guard, 
now  the  South  Dakota  National  Guard.  When  the  bullets  stopped,  at  least  70 
Ghost  Dancers  were  dead. 

"It  is  said  that  the  militia  went  upon  this  plateau  and  threw  frozen 
bodies  off  of  the  sides  of  the  Stronghold  Table. 

"My  grandfather  was  a Ghost  Dancer  and  for  that  he  along  with  Kicking 
Bear  was  sent  to  prison,"  Two  Bulls  said. 

From  his  home  on  Red  Shirt  Table,  Two  Bulls  faces  the  Badlands,  where 
his  grandfather  was  a Ghost  Dancer.  Today,  his  wife  Lovey  and  sons  Tony 
and  Ernie  carry  on  patrols  to  protect  the  massacre  site  and  the  Ghost 
Dancers  resting  in  shallow  graves  from  the  onslaught  of  a fossil  dig. 

Lakota  are  now  planning  to  gather  on  the  Stronghold  Dune  21. 

Dim  Toby  Big  Boy,  among  the  Oyate  organizing  expanded  resistance  camps, 
said  new  camps  are  being  established  at  the  entrances  to  South  Unit  of  the 
Badlands  National  Park. 

"On  Stronghold  Table,  the  Lakota  Grassroots  Oyate  continue  to  protect 
the  Sacred  Site  where  eighty  women,  children  and  men  were  killed  and 
pushed  over  the  edges  of  Stronghold,"  Big  Boy  said. 

"Today,  the  Oyate  do  not  want  to  negotiate  with  National  Park  Service  on 
any  further  agreements  pertaining  to  the  Badlands  South  Unit. 

"The  1976  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the 
National  Parks  Service  is  dead.  The  National  Park  Service  has  violated  an 
agreement,  and  that  is  a clear  violation  of  a Treaty.  The  Land  must  be 
returned  to  the  Lakota  People." 

In  the  1940s  Lakota  were  forced  to  move  from  their  homes  in  the  Badlands 
when  the  U.S.  military  used  the  land  for  a bombing  range. 

Big  Boy  said,  "In  1942,  our  own  Tribal  Council  ran  their  own  people  out 
of  both  Units,  and  gave  the  land  to  the  Air  Force  to  bomb.  In  1968,  our 
own  Tribal  Council  again,  gave  away  133,300  acres  to  the  Government.  Its 
time  for  this  Council  to  say  enough  is  enough. 

"This  land  does  not  belong  to  President  Dohn  Steele  or  the  Tribal 
Council,  it  belongs  to  the  people.  If  the  National  Park  Service  wants  to 
meet,  they  will  have  to  include  the  grassroots  people  too.  And  they  will 
come  to  us,"  Big  Boy  said. 

For  the  second  year,  Oyate  Lakota  are  prepared  to  defend  the  gravesites 
of  the  Ghost  Dancers  from  the  planned  fossil  excavation  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  traditional  Tokala  Society  (Kit  Fox  Warrior  Society)  has  manned  the 
resistance  camp  on  Stronghold  Table,  the  mesa  that  overlooks  the  Badlands. 


It  has  been  a long,  cold  winter  since  August  2002,  when  Lakota 
traditional  societies  met  with  the  National  Park  Service  at  the  resistance 
camp  and  told  them,  during  a daylong  confrontation,  to  clear  out  of  the 
Badlands . 

"We  want  the  National  Park  Service  out  of  the  Badlands!"  George  Tall, 
Tokala  Society,  told  the  Badlands  Park  Service.  His  comment  came  on  a 
guided  tour  of  the  proposed  site  that  Lakota  said  was  insulting  to  them 
and  their  ancestors. 

Badlands  Park  Paleontologist  Rachel  Benton  told  Lakota  she  applied  for  a 
research  grant  to  excavate  titanothere  fossils,  dated  35  million  years  ago. 

With  sharp  reactions,  traditional  elders  and  young  people,  joined  by 
Indian  activist  Russell  Means,  told  Park  Service  officials  that  the 
memorandum  of  agreement,  allowing  them  to  operate  the  park  here  on  Oglala 
tribal  land,  was  null  and  void. 

Park  Service  officials,  however,  did  little  more  than  snicker. 

It  was  just  last  spring,  when  the  first  of  the  Ghost  Dancers'  bones  made 
its  appearance  on  a steep  slope  down  from  Stronghold  Table.  The  thighbone 
of  a young  woman,  about  five  feet  tall,  was  found  by  a Lakota  walking  in 
the  Badlands. 

Ed  Two  Bulls  asks,  "Was  it  just  a coincidence  that  the  thighbone  of  this 
woman  emerged  just  months  before  the  fossil  excavation  was  to  begin? 

"This  dig  was  to  be  going  on  for  three  years  without  the  permission  of 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe." 

Two  Bulls  believes  the  thighbone  emerged  from  its  shallow  grave  for  a 
reason . 

"Wakan  Takan  had  a plan  for  this  good  Lakota  woman  and  although  she  has 
been  gone  for  113  years  the  purpose  of  her  life  and  death  on  this  earth 
has  been  fulfilled.  She  has  returned  in  the  form  of  her  thighbone  to  give 
the  Mako  Sica  back  to  her  people. 

"We  are  the  keepers  of  the  Stronghold  Dream. 

"We  are  camped  on  top  of  the  Stronghold  to  protest  what  the  National 
Park  Service  is  planning  to  do  and  come  what  may  we  will  protect  the  bones 
of  our  relatives,  the  Lakotas  and  our  friends  and  allies,  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho. " 

What  has  emerged  here  is  more  than  the  protection  of  the  gravesites  of 
Ghost  Dancers,  it  has  become  a fortress  of  resistance,  an  anchor  in  a 
world  out  of  balance. 

Last  summer,  Lakota  youth  rode  horseback  here  late  into  the  night, 
elderly  came  with  their  stories,  women  and  men  came  with  soup  and  bread 
for  those  who  patrolled  and  watched  with  binoculars,  for  the  unexplained 
helicopters,  late  into  the  night.  Those  who  camped  here  said  they  were 
held  by  a powerful  force  of  spirit. 

"It  captured  my  spirit,"  was  often  said. 

Spirit,  however,  is  not  what  paleontologists  are  here  for. 

Two  Bulls  said  since  the  late  1880s  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  and 
U.S.  government  have  taken  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fossils  out  of 
these  Badlands  with  no  kind  of  benefit  going  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  excavation  is  to  take  place  right  in  the  location  where  there  are 
burial  grounds,  tepee  rings,  prayer  rings,  fire  pits  and  other  sacred 
sites.  The  disregard,  disrespect  and  arrogance  are  unbelievable,  he  said. 

"We  all  know  what  the  Ghost  Dance  was  about.  It  was  a dance  that  the 
Indian  people  would  bring  back  the  buffalo  and  a way  of  life  that  was  so 
good  for  the  wandering  Lakota. 

"In  a trance  they  would  travel  to  the  Spirit  world  and  visit  and  mingle 
with  departed  loved  ones.  The  Dance  terrified  non-Indians  so  the  United 
States  government  decided  they  were  going  to  put  a stop  to  this  terrorism. 

"Ghost  Dancers  were  pursued  and  arrested  and  persecuted  so  they  fled  to 
the  Badlands  to  a place  called  in  Lakota  Oonakizin  or  the  Stronghold." 
Contact:  3im  Big  Boy  hokshila@www.com 

Brenda  Norrell  reports  in  indigenous  issues  throughout  North  and 
Latin  America.  She  can  be  reached  at  brendanorrell@yahoo. com 
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Western  Shoshone  Struggle  Earns  World  Recognition 
by  Michelle  Chen 
March  16,  2006 

A Native  American  group  has  renewed  its  push  for  equal  treatment  in  the 
wake  of  a supportive  ruling  from  the  world's  highest  human  rights  body. 

The  decision,  issued  by  a committee  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  sternly  rebuked  the  US  government  for  civil  and  human 
rights  violations  against  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation. 

The  Western  Shoshone,  whose  territory  stretches  across  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho  and  California,  brought  a complaint  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination  (CERD),  charging  that  the  United 
States  is  undertaking  a systematic  thievery  of  ancestral  lands  in 
violation  of  indigenous  people's  rights.  The  petitioners  included  the 
native-rights  groups  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project  and  Indian  Law 
Resource  Center,  along  with  the  humanitarian  organization  Oxfam  America. 

In  its  ruling,  CERD  urged  the  US  government  to  halt  any  plans  to 
appropriate  Western  Shoshone  territory  for  private  development  or 
environmentally  destructive  government  projects.  The  18-member  panel  also 
criticized  government  fees  and  restrictions  levied  on  Western  Shoshone 
people  for  using  their  own  land,  and  urged  the  government  to  negotiate 
formally  with  tribal  leaders  on  unresolved  land-ownership  issues. 

Though  the  decision  builds  on  earlier  CERD  comments  issued  in  2001,  as 
well  as  a previous  ruling  by  the  hemispheric  human-rights  panel  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  it  is  the  first  full  decision  by  the 
body  specifically  targeting  US  policy  toward  American  Indians. 

The  petitioners  argued  that  the  government's  actions  had  violated  their 
rights  equal  protection  before  the  law  and  self-determination,  as  well  as 
their  cultural  rights  as  native  peoples. 

Dulie  Fishel,  an  attorney  with  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project, 
part  of  the  delegation  that  presented  the  case  to  CERD  at  the  UN  in  Geneva 
called  the  ruling  "the  beginning  of  a watershed  of  Indian  people  standing 
up  and  saying,  'No  more.'"  However,  she  added  that  the  petitioners  had 
gone  to  Geneva  only  after  finding  that  Washington  was  ignoring  their 
struggle.  "Native  people  shouldn't  have  to  travel  across  the  ocean  to  have 
their  issues  addressed,"  she  remarked. 

The  CERD  petitioners  argued  that  the  government's  actions  had  violated 
international  covenants  on  civil  rights  and  non-discrimination  by  denying 
them  equal  protection  before  the  law,  their  right  to  self-determination, 
and  their  cultural  rights  as  native  peoples. 

Though  the  abuses  cited  in  the  Western  Shoshone  case  have  historical 
underpinnings,  the  controversy  over  land  rights  reached  a boiling  point 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Claims  Distribution  Act  in  2004 
Heavily  promoted  by  Nevada  Senators  Harry  Reid  (D)  and  3ohn  Ensign  (R), 
the  Act  would  forcibly  distribute  "payment"  for  the  loss  of  ancestral 
claims  to  land  and  natural  resources. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  distribution  of  over  $140  million  in  federal 
funds  to  people  of  Western  Shoshone  descent.  The  funds  have  grown  out  of 
an  initial  award  of  about  $26  million  that  the  federal  Indian  Claims 
Commission  issued  in  1979  as  purported  compensation  for  land  losses  and 
mining  extractions  due  to  "gradual  encroachment"  by  non-Native  settlers 
and  businesses  onto  the  land  dating  back  to  the  1800s. 

Advocates  say  that  the  government  has  treated  the  Western  Shoshone  as  if 
they  were  trespassers  on  federal  property,  aggressively  restricting  some 
from  so  much  as  living  and  working  on  their  land. 

But  for  over  two  decades,  the  funds  have  remained  untouched.  Some 


Western  Shoshone  leaders  have  criticized  the  offer  as  an  attempt  to 
swindle  the  community  out  of  land  historically  considered  theirs. 

Opponents  cite  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  delineated  the  borders  of 
Western  Shoshone  land  and  provided  guidelines  for  future  industrial 
development  and  settlement. 

Alarmed  by  the  Distribution  Act  as  well  as  other  legislative  initiatives 
to  open  up  "federal"  lands  for  government  and  private  development.  Western 
Shoshone  activists  sought  a judgment  from  the  UN  last  Duly.  In  their 
formal  request,  the  petitioners  wrote  that  "violations  have  persisted  and 
in  fact  intensified  despite...  reports,  findings  and  recommendations  from 
international  human  rights  bodies,"  including  CERD. 

Indigenous  rights  groups  say  the  Distribution  Act  could  legitimize  the 
pattern  of  rights  abuses  and  land  exploitation  that  have  been  escalating 
for  the  past  generation,  unchecked  by  courts  or  lawmakers.  Tim  Coulter, 
executive  director  of  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center,  said  that  unlike 
individual  US  citizens,  who  enjoy  full  constitutional  protections, 
"Congress  has  for  all  intents  and  purposes  completely  unlimited  power  to 
do  as  it  pleases  with  [Native  American  nations]  and  their  property." 

The  disputed  territory  is  prime  real  estate  for  the  mining  industry, 
yielding  the  majority  of  the  country's  gold  supply  and  ranking  among  the 
world's  largest  gold-producing  areas,  according  to  a 1999  report  by  the 
mining-industry  watchdog  group  Project  Underground.  Around  the  beginning 
of  2005,  under  the  authorization  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  gold- 
mining companies  ramped  up  their  exploration  projects  on  Western  Shoshone 
territory.  In  addition,  energy  corporations  and  officials,  including  Reid, 
are  eyeing  parts  of  theregion  as  major  prospects  for  geothermal  energy 
development . 

The  land  claimed  by  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  also  contains  Yucca 
Mountain,  Nevada,  where  the  Department  of  Energy  aims  to  build  a highly 
controversial  nuclear  waste  repository. 

Advocates  for  the  Western  Shoshone  say  that  for  decades,  the  government 
has  treated  them  as  if  they  were  trespassers  on  federal  property, 
aggressively  restricting  some  natives  from  so  much  as  living  and  working 
on  their  land. 

A 1974  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Department  of  Interior  against  two  Western 
Shoshone  sisters,  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann  of  Crescent  Valley,  NV,  helped 
solidify  the  government's  territorial  grasp.  The  Danns  challenged  fines 
charged  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  cattle-grazing  without  a 
permit,  claiming  instead  that  the  grazing  took  place  on  their  own  land. 

ALSO 

'Extinguishing'  Ruby  Valley:  How  the  federal  government  took  away 
Western  Shoshone  land  rights 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1985  upheld  the  Indian  Claims  Commission's  position 
that  gradual  encroachment  had  "extinguished"  Western  Shoshone  territorial 
entitlements.  The  court  also  affirmed  the  Department  of  Interior's  claim 
that  it  had  acted  as  a "trustee"  of  the  Western  Shoshone  and  "accepted" 
the  compensation  funds  on  their  behalf. 

Since  then,  the  government  has  continued  to  crack  down  on  the  Danns' 
livelihood.  In  2002  and  2003,  federal  officials  staged  confrontational 
raids,  seizing  over  200  cattle  and  threatening  to  impound  several  hundred 
horses  belonging  to  the  family. 

Carrie  Dann,  now  in  her  seventies  and  a figurehead  for  the  Western 
Shoshone  indigenous-rights  movement,  views  the  Distribution  Act  as  an 
assault  on  cultural  values  embedded  in  ancestral  lands.  "How  do  you  pay 
for  spirituality?  How  do  you  buy  somebody's  religious  beliefs?"  she  said. 
"How  do  you  come  out  smelling  like  a rose  when  you've  pushed  money  down 
people's  throat  for  something  that  they  don't  want  to  part  with?" 

Dust  how  many  Western  Shoshone  support  or  oppose  the  payout  is  a subject 
of  fierce  debate.  For  individuals,  the  financial  stakes  are  high:  divided 
among  the  estimated  eligible  population  of  more  than  6,000,  recipients 
could  receive  as  much  as  $30,000  each,  and  a small  portion  of  the  total 
funds  has  been  set  aside  as  an  educational  trust.  Proponents  of  the  bill 
argue  that  the  Western  Shoshone  indicated  overwhelming  support  for  the  Act 
in  "straw  poll"  referendums  administered  by  a self-appointed  "steering 


committee"  of  Western  Shoshone  who  have  split  with  more  traditional  tribal 
leaders.  Western  Shoshone  Lands 

Responding  the  CERD  ruling,  Ari  Rabin-Havt,  a spokesperson  for  Reid's 
office,  cited  the  polls  and  argued,  "The  UN  might  have  said  something,  but 
the  tribe  itself  agrees  with  what  Senator  Reid  did." 

But  critics  of  the  settlement  suspect  that  the  polls  were  political 
implements,  asserting  that  the  results  lacked  supporting  documentation  and 
covered  an  unrepresentative  sample.  Moreover,  seven  of  the  nine  tribal 
councils  within  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  passed  resolutions  opposing 
the  legislation,  with  demands  that  all  territorial  issues  be  settled 
before  moving  forward  on  any  such  deal. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  South  Fork  Band  Council  of  Spring  Creek,  NV, 
urged  the  US  Senate  to  "look  at  the  best  interests  of  the  Shoshone  people 
as  a whole,  and  not  individuals  that  have  a different,  biased  agenda  which 
will  not  address  the  needs  of  our  people  and  the  future  generations." 

Fishel  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project  said  that  politicians' 
focus  on  financial  recompense  is  both  shortsighted  and  telling.  "This 
isn't  about  the  money,"  she  told  TNS.  "It's  about  human  rights  violations; 
it's  about  protection  of  culture  and  spirituality,  clean  water,  clean  air. 
That's  what  the  Shoshone  are  talking  about." 

Environmental  and  indigenous-rights  groups  warn  that  allowing  the 
government  and  industry  to  further  exploit  native  lands  could  aggravate 
environmental  problems,  ranging  from  mercury  pollution  caused  by  gold 
mining  to  potential  contamination  by  nuclear-waste  storage  sites. 

The  Geneva  proceedings  have  brought  US  policies  toward  Native  American 
communities  directly  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  international  human-rights 
regime.  Presenting  supportive  petitions  with  over  13,000  US  signatures, 
the  Western  Shoshone  delegation  pressed  CERD  for  an  immediate  response. 

The  US  Ambassador  to  the  UN  in  Geneva  argued,  according  to  a March  2 
United  Nations  press  release,  that  "the  issues  the  petitioners  had  raised 
were  not  'novel,'"  and  no  special  action  was  warranted.  But  CERD 
ultimately  issued  its  decision  under  a special  "Early  Warning  and  Urgent 
Action"  procedure.  The  US  has  until  Duly  15  this  year  to  respond  to  the 
Committee. 

Activists  have  celebrated  the  ruling  somewhat  cautiously  - as  an 
international  recognition  of  a problem  that  is  too  often  ignored 
domestically.  Pete  Litster,  executive  director  of  the  anti-nuclear 
activist  group  Shundahai  Network,  speculated  that  the  US  could  simply 
continue  disregarding  international  opinion  on  issues  like  nuclear-waste 
storage  and  indigenous  rights. 

Litster  said  that  while  Shundahai,  which  campaigns  against  nuclear- 
related  projects  on  Native  American  lands,  supports  indigenous-rights 
advocacy  at  the  UN,  the  main  question  lingers:  "What  now  is  there  to  be 
done  to  force  the  United  States  to  comply  with  that  decision  - and  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Western  Shoshone  - about  how  their  land  is 
to  be  used  and  about  how  they're  going  to  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
decision-making  [process]?" 

Yet  for  all  the  political  questions  encircling  Western  Shoshone 
activists,  people  like  Carrie  Dann  are  anchored  by  a resolutely 
straightforward  answer:  "The  water,  the  air  and  all  those  things  are 
sacred....  That's  our  identity,  that's  who  we  are.  And  that's  not  for 
sale. " 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  NewStandard.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Cherokees  want  more  recognition  of  forced  removal  from  lands 

Muskogee  Phoenix 

By  Greg  Wright 

Gannett  News  Service 

March  18,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Like  many  Cherokees,  Derra  Quinton  has  a personal  tie  to  the 
Trail  of  Tears,  the  path  Cherokees  took  to  Oklahoma  when  the  U.S. 
government  forced  the  tribe  off  its  southern  Appalachian  lands  in  1838. 

Two  of  Quinton's  ancestors  died  during  the  exodus,  including  William 
North,  a blind,  elderly  white  man  who  married  a Cherokee  woman.  U.S. 
soldiers  drowned  North  in  a river  on  the  way  to  Oklahoma  because  he  was 
too  much  trouble,  according  to  oral  histories. 

The  forced  removal  of  about  16,000  Cherokees  from  their  homeland  so 
whites  could  take  their  land  is  a national  tragedy  that  needs  more 
recognition,  Quinton  said.  That's  why  Congress  should  pass  bills  this  year 
that  would  expand  the  Trail  of  Tears  National  Historic  Trail  in  parts  of 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma 
and  Tennessee,  she  said. 

Adding  more  miles  to  the  trail,  where  3,000  to  4,000  people  died,  also 
would  attract  more  historical  tourism,  proponents  said.  "Anytime  removal 
routes  and  sections  get  federal  recognition  as  an  official  part  of  the 
National  Historic  Trail,  the  public  awareness  of  the  history  of  removal 
and  its  importance  goes  up,"  said  Quinton,  27,  coordinator  for  the  Trail 
of  Tears  Association,  a nonprofit  trail  promotion  group  in  Little  Rock, 

Ark. 

Congress  created  the  Trail  of  Tears  National  Historic  Trail  in  1987.  The 
original  2,200-miles  includes  a water  route  from  Tennessee  to  Oklahoma 
along  the  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  rivers  and  an  overland 
passage  that  begins  in  Charleston,  Tenn.,  and  winds  through  parts  of 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma. 

Recent  research  bolstered  reports  that  Cherokee  leaders  John  Benge  and 
John  Bell  led  groups  to  Oklahoma  on  trails  that  began  at  Fort  Payne,  Ala., 
and  Charleston,  Tenn.,  respectively. 

Rep.  Zach  Wamp,  R-Tenn.,  introduced  a bill  that  would  give  the  Benge  and 
Bell  routes  national  trail  status.  He  also  wants  to  add  to  the  trail  as- 
yet-undermined  stretches  of  northern  Georgia  and  western  North  Carolina 
where  the  government  rounded  up  Cherokees.  Wamp  persuaded  Sen.  Tom  Coburn, 
R-Okla.,  to  introduce  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  Oklahoma  is  the 
present-day  home  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  other  tribes  that  were  forced 
to  resettle  in  the  West. 

"I  want  to  make  it  a central  part  of  American  history,"  said  Wamp,  who 
has  Cherokee  ancestors  who  avoided  the  trail  by  moving  from  Tennessee  to 
northern  Alabama.  "If  we  don't  want  to  repeat  it,  we  need  to  learn  more 
about  it." 

Adding  new  routes  would  double  the  trail's  mileage,  said  Dack  Baker,  a 
Cherokee  and  president  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  Association. 

The  government  will  not  confiscate  or  buy  private  property  to  add  to  the 
trail,  Wamp  said. 

Instead,  local  governments  and  groups  such  as  the  Trail  of  Tears 
Association  can  raise  money  to  build  educational  facilities  along  the  new 
route.  The  National  Park  Service  also  could  use  federal  funds  to  buy  signs 
and  markers  or  do  research  and  help  plan  interpretive  exhibits. 

The  National  Park  Service  spent  about  $372,000  on  the  existing  Trail  of 
Tears  National  Historic  Trail  in  2005,  with  local  groups  contributing  the 
remainder  of  the  $1  million  needed  to  run  sites,  said  Steve  Elkinton, 
program  leader  at  the  National  Trails  System  Program. 

It  would  cost  $175,000  to  study  adding  new  routes  to  the  National 
Historic  Trail  and  an  extra  $295,000  a year  to  help  administer  the  new 
routes,  John  Parsons,  associate  regional  director  of  land,  resources  and 
planning  at  the  National  Park  Service,  said  in  February. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  passed  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  March  8,  but  it  is  uncertain  when  the  full  Senate  will 
vote  on  it.  House  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif., 
also  plans  to  hold  a hearing  on  the  measure. 

"Things  are  moving  along,"  Pombo' s spokeswoman  Sophia  Varnasidis  said. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Muskogee  Phoenix. 
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Tribal  hatchery  raises  sturgeon 
By  CHRISTOPHER  SMITH 
Associated  Press  writer 
March  19,  2006 

BOISE,  Idaho  - Each  year,  endangered  white  sturgeon  lay  millions  of 
fertilized  eggs  on  the  silty  bed  of  the  Kootenai  River  where  it  curls 
across  the  top  of  Idaho. 

Yet  experts  estimate  perhaps  only  10  of  the  baby  sturgeon  hatched  from 
those  millions  of  eggs  survive. 

The  white  sturgeon,  the  largest  freshwater  fish  in  North  America,  has 
not  successfully  reproduced  in  the  Kootenai  since  Libby  Dam  was  completed 
in  Montana  in  1974,  reducing  the  river  velocity  and  trapping  critical 
nutrients  upstream. 

Downstream,  however,  pools  at  a hatchery  run  by  the  Kootenai  Indian 
Tribe  teem  with  thousands  of  year-old  sturgeon,  inch-long  miniature 
replicas  of  the  two  armor-plated  wild  adults  in  another  tank,  each 
measuring  six-to-seven  feet  long.  Another  tank  holds  the  medium-sized  fish 
raised  at  the  hatchery  since  birth,  including  a striking  all-white 
sturgeon,  a ghost  of  a prehistoric  past. 

Bred  from  captured  wild  sturgeon,  the  young  sturgeon  may  represent  the 
last  hope  biologists  have  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the  species. 

"Old  sturgeon  don't  die,  they  just  fade  away,"  said  Sue  Ireland,  the 
fish  and  wildlife  program  manager  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe.  "Entire 
populations  just  fade  away  because  people  don't  realize  there  is  no 
recruitment  (additions  to  the  number  of  spawning  fish)  going  on." 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  hatchery  has  released  80,000  juvenile  sturgeon 
into  the  river.  But  since  the  fish  don't  reach  sexual  maturity  until  about 
age  30,  the  oldest  of  those  hatchery  raised  sturgeon  are  not  expected  to 
begin  spawning  until  2025. 

And  the  number  of  fish  that  will  survive  until  that  time  will  be 
significantly  less  than  80,000,  said  Bob  Hallock,  Kootenai  white  sturgeon 
recovery  team  leader  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"The  first  year  the  fish  are  released,  about  60  percent  survive,"  he 
said.  "After  that,  the  rate  is  about  90  percent  annually,  so  you  play  that 
out  over  30  years  and  that's  not  a lot  of  fish." 

Ireland  says  researchers  are  unsure  whether  the  hatchery  fish  will 
return  to  the  place  they  were  born,  as  oceangoing  salmon  do,  or  spawn 
elsewhere  along  the  only  place  they  are  found,  a 167-mile  stretch  of  river 
between  Kootenai  Falls  in  Montana  across  Idaho  to  Corra  Linn  Dam  at  the 
end  of  British  Columbia's  Kootenay  Lake. 

"We  don't  really  know  if  they  will  come  back,"  she  said.  "We'd  like  to 
start  incubating  and  rearing  fish  upstream,  because  if  there  is  a specific 
homing  instinct,  maybe  we  should  be  rearing  them  in  the  location  we  want 
them  to  return  to." 

That  location  is  an  18-mile  section  of  the  river  in  Boundary  County  that 
was  designated  critical  habitat  for  the  white  sturgeon  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  designation  means  federal  and  state  agencies  must 
consult  with  the  service  before  undertaking  projects  in  that  section  of 
the  river  that  might  affect  the  sturgeon,  declared  an  endangered  species 
by  the  federal  government  in  1994. 

The  habitat  designation  also  means  that  Libby  Dam  operations  must  be 
modified  to  better  replicate  the  higher,  faster  flows  of  the  Kootenai 


before  the  dam.  It's  estimated  that  releasing  more  water  from  the  dam  to 
accommodate  the  sturgeon  in  the  18-mile  section  of  the  Kootenai  will  cost 
between  $360  million  and  $780  million  between  now  and  2025,  when  the  first 
hatchery  bred  sturgeon  may  start  to  spawn. 

The  bulk  of  the  expenses  estimated  in  a new  draft  economic  analysis 
prepared  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  by  a private  consultant  stem 
from  modifications  to  Libby  Dam  to  selectively  release  warmer  water  more 
conducive  to  spawning  ($410  million)  and  lost  hydroelectric  revenue  ($300 
million)  from  diverting  water  past  power-generating  turbines. 

Biologists  say  the  river  is  moving  more  slowly  than  it  did  prior  to  the 
dam,  allowing  silt  to  fill  the  river  bottom  and  cover  rock  crevices  where 
young  sturgeon  can  hide  from  predators.  They  believe  increasing  flows  and 
velocity  would  clear  out  sand  and  silt  from  spawning  beds,  providing  a 
gravelly  place  for  fertilized  eggs  to  incubate  and  giving  cover  to  young 
sturgeon . 

"The  fish  have  been  going  to  a certain  location  near  Bonners  Ferry  and 
laying  eggs,  but  they  don't  have  the  substrate  to  adhere  to,"  said  Tom 
Buckley,  spokesman  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  Spokane,  Wash.  "If 
we  did  have  any  successful  hatching,  right  now  there's  no  place  for  the 
young  fish  to  hide  in  that  location." 

The  Service  is  proposing  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  install  rocks 
and  gravel  in  the  river  downstream  from  Bonners  Ferry  to  improve  sturgeon 
spawning  beds,  along  with  potentially  dredging  and  narrowing  the  channel 
while  raising  the  river  banks  to  increase  water  velocity  through  the 
section . 

Some  of  the  habitat  improvements  will  begin  this  summer  and  planners 
with  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  the  Corps  have  until  April  14 
to  devise  a strategy  acceptable  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  stop 
the  steady  demise  of  the  estimated  500  remaining  wild  sturgeon,  a number 
expected  to  dwindle  to  50  by  2030  unless  scientists  find  a way  to 
encourage  successful  reproduction. 

"The  question  is,  are  the  thousands  of  hatchery  fish  we've  released 
going  to  return  to  a habitat  30  years  from  now  that  is  functional  for 
reproduction?"  said  Flallock.  "We  still  have  500  adults  left  and  we  know  a 
lot  more  about  the  biology  of  this  species  and  the  physical  makeup  of  the 
river  system  than  when  we  started,  so  we  feel  we  can  save  this  fish  from 
extinction . " 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Crucial  talks  begin  over  Cedar  River  watershed: 

Muckleshoot  Tribe  wants  to  hunt,  fish  in  protected  areas 
by  Dean  A.  Radford 
Journal  Reporter 
March  19,  2006 

A settlement  of  a long-standing  dispute  between  Seattle  and  the 
Muckleshoot  Indian  Tribe  over  flows  in  the  Cedar  River  likely  will  include 
giving  the  tribe  the  right  to  hunt  in  the  Cedar  River  watershed. 

The  city  of  Seattle  has  closely  protected  the  watershed  against 
unwarranted  human  intrusion  because  of  the  potential  threat  to  the  water 
supply  there  that  serves  Seattle  residents  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
suburban  residents. 

The  possibility  is  that  other  tribal  and  non-tribal  hunters  could  demand 
access  to  the  watershed,  further  threatening  the  water  supply  and  putting 


more  pressure  on  the  animal  herds. 

There  are  about  a dozen  recognized  Indian  tribes  in  the  Puget  Sound 
basin . 

Seattle  supplies  water  to  about  1.3  million  people  in  the  region. 

Suburban  cities  that  buy  water  from  Seattle  include  Bellevue,  Bothell, 
Kirkland,  Mercer  Island,  Redmond  and  Tukwila.  Many  suburban  water 
districts  are  major  customers,  too. 

In  talks  for  years 

Other  than  to  confirm  that  settlement  talks  are  under  way,  a spokesman 
for  Seattle  Public  Utilities,  which  operates  the  watershed,  declined  to 
comment  on  any  details  of  what  the  agreement  might  include. 

The  spokesman,  Andy  Ryan,  said  the  city  has  talked  with  the  Muckleshoots 
for  years  over  issues  related  to  the  city's  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  for 
the  Cedar  River  watershed. 

"That's  all  I can  tell  you.  It's  a legal  matter,"  he  said.  The  Seattle 
City  Council,  and,  presumably,  the  Muckleshoot  Tribal  Council,  would  have 
to  approve  any  settlement. 

The  50-year  habitat  plan,  adopted  in  1999,  is  designed  to  protect  fish, 
forests  and  wildlife  in  the  90,000-acre  watershed.  The  Muckleshoots  filed 
a federal  lawsuit  in  2004  because  of  their  concerns  the  city's  proposed 
flows  for  the  Cedar  River  were  flawed  and  could  threaten  endangered  salmon. 

A settlement  is  significant  because  the  dispute  is  a cloud  over  the 
habitat  plan  and  potentially  the  city  of  Seattle's  ability  to  manage  the 
river  for  drinking  water,  fish  habitat  and  even  electrical  power. 

A spokesman  for  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe,  Rollin  Fatland,  also  declined  to 
comment,  again  because  of  the  pending  litigation.  However,  the  tribe  has 
always  spoken  for  the  salmon  and  defended  its  rights  to  fish  and  hunt  and 
practice  its  culture  in  traditional  areas. 

A city  of  Seattle  official  approached  the  Cedar  River  Council  about 
giving  a presentation  on  the  proposed  settlement,  according  to  the 
council's  coordinator,  Nathan  Brown.  However,  he  asked  that  because  of  a 
tight  agenda,  that  the  official  give  a short  briefing  at  the  council's 
March  28  meeting. 

While  tribal  hunting  in  a watershed  may  be  viewed  as  just  a small  part 
of  the  agreement,  it  has  raised  concerns  among  those  who  have  heard  some 
details  about  the  talks. 

From  a health  standpoint,  foremost  is  that  hunters  in  the  watershed 
could  contaminate  the  water  supply  with  their  waste  or  by  leaving  behind 
the  internal  remains  of  dead  animals. 

For  years,  those  same  concerns  kept  legal  hunters  out  of  the  Green  River 
watershed,  which  supplies  water  to  Tacoma  and  its  customers,  including 
some  in  suburban  King  County.  However,  several  years  ago,  hunters  - tribal 
and  nontribal  - were  allowed  in  the  watershed  with  a permit  and  in  highly 
controlled  conditions. 

Now  those  hunts  have  been  limited  as  the  population  of  elk  and  deer  has 
declined,  likely  because  of  habitat  loss,  predation  and  the  hunting. 

Frank  Urabeck  of  Bonney  Lake,  a member  of  the  Cedar  River  Council,  said 
he  had  one  of  the  first  permits  to  hunt  in  the  Green  River  watershed  in 
the  mid  1980s.  Now,  because  of  concerns  about  maintaining  a viable  elk 
herd  in  the  Cedar  River  watershed,  he  would  prefer  that  it  remain  a 
preserve  for  animals. 

"I  am  opposed  to  it  on  conservation  grounds,"  he  said  of  hunting  in  the 
watershed . 

But  Urabeck,  speaking  as  a hunter,  said  that  if  biologists  find  the 
herds  are  sustainable,  then  everyone  should  have  the  right  to  hunt  in  the 
watershed . 

"You  are  talking  about  a public  resource,"  he  said. 

Bob  Everitt,  regional  manager  for  the  Washington  state  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  said  it's  the  state  position  that  everyone  has  access 
to  hunting  areas. 

"We  think  it  should  be  fair  and  equal,"  he  said. 

The  state  allowed  a limited  hunt  for  deer  in  the  Green  River  watershed 
last  year,  but  elk  hunting  hasn't  been  allowed  for  several  years,  he  said. 
Elk  favor  open  areas  to  graze,  but  with  logging  banned  in  the  watersheds. 


those  areas  are  now  growing  over. 

The  numbers  of  animals  in  the  Cedar  River  watershed  also  are  down,  he 
said . 

Hunting  in  the  Green  River  watershed  is  by  permit  only  and  hunters  are 
allowed  in  only  after  they  are  educated  about  how  to  protect  the  water 
resource,  including  relieving  oneself  away  from  a stream,  he  said.  The 
city  of  Tacoma,  he  said,  even  put  out  portable  toilets. 

"Everyone  going  in  there  knows  they  have  to  behave  in  a good  sanitary 
manner,"  Everitt  said. 

Similar  rules  could  apply  in  the  Cedar  River  watershed,  he  said. 

Everitt  was  in  a briefing  recently  with  Seattle  officials  about  the 
negotiations,  where  in-stream  flows  and  access  related  to  the  watershed 
were  discussed  in  general.  He  repeated  his  agency's  policy  that  all 
hunters  should  be  allowed  in  hunting  areas. 

If  not,  he  said,  "that  would  be  a problem  for  us,"  he  said. 
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Fishing  needed  to  preserve  tribal  culture 
Contributed  by  Sean  Breslin/Montana  Kaimin 
14  March  2006 

The  reduction  of  salmon  fisheries  in  tribal  lands  has  devastating  effects 
on  tribal  people  and  customs,  a Nez  Perce  biologist  said  last  night.  Emmit 
Taylor  of  the  Nez  Perce  Department  of  Fisheries  Resource  Management  spoke 
last  night  as  part  of  the  Wilderness  Issues  Lecture  Series.  During  a 
lecture  entitled  "Salmon  Restoration  in  the  Nez  Perce  Territory,"  Taylor 
showed  how  the  reduced  fishing  opportunities  sever  cultural  ties  with  Nez 
Perce  traditions. 

"If  we  lose  those  cultural  connections,  we  lose  the  game,"  Taylor  said. 

Taylor  said  catching  salmon  builds  pride  and  self-esteem  in  Nez  Perce 
peoples  in  a way  that  non-traditional  living  cannot.  Traditional  salmon 
fishing  is  uniquely  tied  in  with  Nez  Perce  culture,  he  said,  citing 
traditional  religious  ceremonies  "centered  around  water  and  fish." 

"Salmon  are  part  of  our  spiritual  and  culture  identity,"  Taylor  said. 

Taylor  outlined  the  negative  effects  that  several  dams  have  had  on 
salmon  habitat  in  Nez  Perce  traditional  land,  which  originally  extended 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  western  Montana.  Under  the  1855  treaty  with 
the  Nez  Perce,  the  U.S.  government  gave  the  tribe  "the  right  of  taking 
fish  at  all  usual  and  accustomed  places,"  meaning  all  the  waters  the  Nez 
Perce  had  access  to  before  contact  with  whites,  he  said. 

Since  dams  have  gone  up,  fisheries  have  dramatically  decreased  on  the 
Clearwater,  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers,  Taylor  said.  Governments  have  tried 
to  restrict  native  fishing  access  as  a result,  he  said. 

"How  can  the  state  tell  us  not  to  fish?  It's  our  treaty  right  to  do  so!" 
Taylor  said. 

Taylor  sees  the  destruction  of  these  fisheries  as  a direct  violation  of 
the  1855  treaty,  he  said.  The  violation  could  lead  to  "a  major  lawsuit," 
which  Taylor  said  could  be  more  expensive  than  removing  the  harmful  dams. 

Taylor  also  tied  salmon  to  social  ills  that  plague  many  native  people, 
such  as  poverty  and  unemployment.  Traditional  salmon  fishing  helps  Nez 
Perce  people  gain  confidence  to  combat  modern  problems,  he  said.  Salmon 
also  provides  nutrients  that  many  Nez  Perce  aren't  getting  because  the 
fisheries  are  so  small  now,  he  said. 

"Diabetes  is  going  through  the  roof  for  our  people  ...  we're  getting 
away  from  our  traditional  food,"  Taylor  said. 


Taylor  said  land  managers  are  not  sympathetic  to  Nez  Perce  fishing 
rights  because  they  don't  take  into  account  spiritual  connections  the 
people  have  with  the  land.  However,  spiritual  connections  with  the  land 
are  necessary  to  survival,  he  said. 

"It's  that  spiritual  connection  that's  going  to  save  you,"  Taylor  said. 
"If  I don't  do  my  best  to  keep  that  connection,  I hate  to  think  what'd 
happen . " 
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Klamath  water  crisis  may  lead  to  salmon  season  cancellation 
By  Paul  Boerger 
March  15,  2006 

The  Klamath  River  and  the  dependence  of  fishermen  and  irrigators  for  its 
water  has  once  again  reached  the  crisis  point  as  federal  salmon  fishing 
season  decision  makers  are  proposing  to  limit  or  completely  eliminate  the 
salmon  catch  so  stocks  can  replenish. 

No  final  decision  has  been  made  by  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council,  and  the  proposals  will  go  out  to  public  hearings  before  being 
sent  to  U.S.  Commerce  Department  for  final  adoption. 

The  three  possible  options  are  to  completely  ban  salmon  fishing  along 
the  California  coast  from  Monterey  to  the  Oregon  border,  set  catch  numbers 
at  last  year's  levels  that  reduced  the  catch  by  60  percent  or  further 
reduce  the  catch  below  last  year's  levels. 

What  has  caused  the  reduced  numbers  of  fish  has  been  debated  for  years. 
Fishermen  say  the  causes  are  low  water  levels,  dams  and  contaminants 
because  of  diversions  to  farmers. 

Irrigators  claim  other  factors,  including  warm  water,  disease  and 
overcrowding  have  reduced  salmon  runs. 

There  is  conflicting  scientific  evidence  supporting  both  points  of  view. 

The  Klamath  Project  is  located  in  south  central  Oregon  and  north  central 
California . 

Begun  in  1905,  the  Project  reclaimed  land  from  lakes  and  marshland  for 
farming  by  building  canals,  ditches,  dams  and  other  water  diversions.  More 
than  230,000  acres  of  farmland  are  now  irrigated  by  the  5,700  square  mile 
Project . 

Commercial  and  recreational  interests.  Fish  and  Game,  and  Native 
Americans  also  use  the  Klamath  River  and  its  tributaries  as  a fishery. 

The  Project  includes  six  dams  that  are  licensed  every  50  years.  The 
licenses  are  up  for  review  this  year  and  Tribal  interests,  fishermen  and 
environmentalists  are  pushing  for  the  dam  to  be  decommissioned  to  increase 
flows  and  water  quality. 

Water  allocation  problems  in  the  Project  reached  a crisis  in  2001  when 
the  federal  government  shut  off  water  to  farmers  to  protect  fish. 

Water  was  restored  to  farmers  in  2002  and  the  deaths  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  salmon  were  blamed  on  low  flows  by  environmentalists  and 
Native  American  groups. 

Glenn  Spain  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's  Associations 
says  he  expects  there  will  be  no  salmon  fishing  season  this  year. 

"The  presumption  is  that  it  will  be  a closed  season,"  Spain  said.  "The 
salmon  population  is  down  to  four  percent  of  their  historic  levels.  The 
river  is  dying  because  of  hydrodams  and  underwatering  by  the  federal 
government . " 

Spain  said  a closed  season  will  be  catastrophic  for  the  fishing  industry 
and  related  jobs. 


"A  lot  of  us  won't  survive/'  Spain  said.  "$150  million  will  be  lost  and 
10,000  jobs  from  the  fishermen  to  the  stores  will  be  lost  or  seriously 
eroded . " 

Spain  said  everyone  has  suffered  from  misguided  federal  policies. 

"We  don't  blame  the  farmers.  We  use  the  water  the  government  gives  us 
and  they  use  the  water  they  are  given/'  Spain  said.  "We  are  all  victims  of 
over  appropriations." 

Spain  said  in  addition  to  low  flows,  salmon  populations  are  suffering 
from  the  2002  die  off. 

"The  fish  that  were  killed  didn't  lay  eggs.  The  eggs  that  were  laid  died 
of  parasites  because  of  low  flows  caused  by  the  dams,"  Spain  said. 

Spain  said  fishermen  are  hoping  the  courts  will  return  river  flows  to 
minimal  salmon  survival  levels.  The  9th  Circuit  Court  ruled  last  year  that 
federal  allocated  flows  were  too  low.  Appeals  from  other  groups  have 
stopped  the  implementation  of  the  higher  flows,  but  Spain  said  they  will 
continue  to  press  for  the  higher  levels. 

Spain  said  getting  rid  of  the  dams  is  a key  component  of  bringing  back 
health  to  the  river. 

"We  only  get  a shot  once  every  50  years,"  Spain  said.  "We  are  pushing 
for  complete  decommissioning.  We  would  have  cleaner,  better  quality  water. 

Executive  director  Greg  Addington  of  Klamath  Water  Users  Association, 
which  represents  irrigators,  says  the  farmers  and  ranchers  are  "obviously 
concerned"  about  the  potential  loss  of  the  salmon  season. 

"We  feel  bad  for  these  guys.  We  went  down  this  road  ourselves," 

Addington  said  in  reference  to  the  water  shut  off  to  farmers  in  2001. 
"People  would  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  support  there  is  here  for  the 
coastal  community." 

Addington  said  the  group  is  investigating  what  kinds  of  disaster  relief 
may  be  available. 

"We're  talking  with  concerned  groups.  We  supplied  disaster  aid  last  year 
when  the  season  was  reduced,"  Addington  said. 

Addington  said  it  is  a mistake  to  simply  blame  one  side  or  another  for 
the  problems. 

"The  discouraging  thing  to  us  is  there  seems  to  be  a need  for  a bad  guy. 
It's  irresponsible  to  just  assign  blame  to  a very  complex  system," 
Addington  said.  "We  look  at  all  the  different  factors  that  affect  the  area 
To  think  that  a relatively  small  amount  of  poor  quality  water  from  Upper 
Klamath  Lake  put  back  into  the  system  is  going  to  solve  everything  is 
incomprehensible . " 

For  more  information,  visit  the  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's 
Associations  website  at  www.pcffa.org  and  the  Klamath  Water  Users 
Association  at  www.kwua.org. 
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Nooksack  salmon  habitat  restoration  set  to  begin 

RACHEL  E.  BAYNE 

THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD 

March  17,  2006 

The  few  spring  Chinook  salmon  that  make  it  back  to  their  spawning  ground 
on  the  Nooksack  River's  south  fork  next  year  will  be  returning  to 
comparative  luxury. 

Deep  pools,  abundant  cover  and  cool  water  will  greet  them  at  the  mouth 
of  Hutchinson  Creek  near  Acme.  It  will  be  a vast  improvement  over  the 
current  arrangement  - the  creek  now  resembles  a quiet  side  street  merging 


straight  into  the  south  fork  freeway. 

Nooksack  and  Lummi  tribal  natural  resources  workers  will  start  this 
summer  on  one  of  the  biggest  salmon  habitat  restoration  projects  in  the 
region  in  an  effort  to  revive  dwindling  stocks  of  spring  Chinook  salmon 
and  bull  trout. 

The  project  is  expected  to  cost  at  least  $1  million,  paid  for  by  federal 
salmon  recovery  grants. 

Both  spring  Chinook  and  bull  trout  are  listed  as  threatened  under  the 
federal  Endangered  Species  Act.  Only  120  wild  salmon  returned  to  the  south 
fork  to  spawn  in  2005,  according  to  Nooksack  Natural  Resources.  A firm 
count  of  bull  trout  was  unavailable,  but  the  numbers  are  dangerously  low, 
said  Ned  Currence,  salmon  habitat  biologist  for  the  tribe. 

Going  ahead  with  the  project  hasn't  been  as  simple  as  proving  it  would 
benefit  the  fish.  Downstream,  landowners  were  concerned  it  might  invite  a 
flood  disaster  to  their  properties.  Their  fears  set  off  a series  of  public 
meetings  and  negotiations  more  than  two  years  ago. 

Part  of  the  project  involves  removing  about  300  feet  of  earth  and  rock 
that  separates  the  lower  portion  of  the  creek  from  the  south  fork.  A 
larger  rock  wall  to  be  built  about  2,000  feet  to  the  north  is  supposed  to 
prevent  the  river  from  finding  its  way  to  an  ancient  channel  that  runs 
through  Keith  Dickey's  property. 

"That  dike  and  that  section  of  rocking  has  been  there  about  40  years  and 
we  haven't  had  any  trouble.  Now  they  want  to  tear  it  out,"  said  the  62- 
year-old  Dickey,  who  owns  about  a half-mile  of  riverfront  farmland  on  one 
side  of  the  river  and  111  acres  on  the  other. 

THE  PR03ECT 

This  summer,  workers  will  replace  the  old  dike  that  separates  the  lower 
part  of  the  creek  from  the  river  with  six  massive  logjams  - they  will  be 
about  70  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide. 

The  8 to  10  feet  of  logjam  that  will  be  visible  above  the  riverbed  will 
be  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  with  up  to  40  feet  buried  and  held  in 
place  by  pilings. 

The  tribes  will  build  a 460-foot  rock  wall  to  plug  the  old  creek  channel 
Whatcom  County  Public  Works  will  build  a 600-foot  extension  to  allay 
landowners'  fears  about  flooding. 

When  the  old  dike  is  removed,  the  river  water  will  run  through  the 
logjams . 

Alan  Soicher,  watershed  restoration  coordinator  for  the  Nooksack  tribe, 
said  the  force  of  the  south  fork  flow  will  scour  deep  pools  behind  the 
logjams.  Water  from  Hutchinson  Creek  will  cool  the  warmer  south  fork  water 
a more  hospitable  environment  for  spawning  fish. 

The  current  configuration  offers  little  in  the  way  of  pools  or  cover,  he 
said . 

Soicher  and  Dim  Hansen,  habitat  restoration  coordinator  for  the  Lummi 
tribe,  both  said  they  didn't  expect  the  full  force  of  the  river  to  hit  the 
wall,  although  the  wall  could  take  it. 

A more  likely  scenario  is  that  slower  moving  floodwater  could  reach  the 
wall . 

CONCERNS 

But  Dickey  isn't  convinced  that  the  project  will  help  fish  or  protect 
his  property. 

"Basically  all  this  work  is  going  to  put  Hutchinson  Creek  into  the  river 
300  feet  quicker.  All  they  have  to  do  is  go  to  the  end  of  the  dike  and 
build  a channel,"  he  said. 

Dickey  also  said  he  didn't  understand  how  Hutchinson  Creek  would  cool 
the  river  when  the  creek  goes  dry  in  the  summer. 

Soicher  said  later  by  phone  that  simply  cutting  a new  channel  past  the 
dike  wouldn't  create  the  same  habitat  for  the  fish.  And  even  though  the 
lower  part  of  the  creek  is  dry  at  the  surface,  he  said  it  runs  underground 
until  it  joins  the  wider,  more  exposed  river. 

"I  don't  really  like  it,"  Dickey  said.  "If  I had  my  way,  I'd  ...  just 
leave  this  one  (dike)  where  it  is." 

But  Chris  Hatch,  who  lives  in  the  Acme  area  and  serves  on  the  Acme/Van 


Zandt  Flood  Control  Sub-Zone  Advisory  Committee,  thinks  most  residents' 
concerns  have  been  addressed. 

"We  worked  it  out  and  I think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  that,"  he  said.  "It 
was  a critical  piece  for  the  community  to  be  OK  with  it." 
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Tulalips  assert  jurisdiction  over  disputed  shorelines 
March  16,  2006 

The  Tulalip  Tribes  have  adopted  tideland  regulations  that  assert  control 
of  shorelines  within  the  reservation. 

The  new  regulations  require  permits  from  homeowners  who  want  to  repair 
or  replace  bulkheads,  docks,  stairs  or  other  structures  that  extend  onto 
the  beach.  The  regulations  also  require  homeowners  to  pay  lease  fees  for 
those  structures. 

Non-Indian  landowners  who  own  much  of  the  waterfront  property  on  the 
Tulalip  shorelines  have  disputed  the  tribes'  jurisdiction.  The  landowners 
pay  property  taxes  to  Snohomish  County  and  must  apply  to  the  county  for 
building  permits. 

The  county  lists  the  Tulalip  tidelands  as  "in  dispute."  Both  the  tribes 
and  the  non-Indian  landowners  say  the  issue  of  jurisdiction  likely  will 
end  up  in  court. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Seattle  Times  Company,  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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NEW:  Gregoire  to  sign  tribal  protection  bill 
March  16,  2006 

OLYMPIA  - A new  law  intended  to  protect  tribal  cultural  places  and 
activities  will  be  signed  Friday. 

Information  about  traditional  Indian  cultural  activities  uncovered 
during  the  course  of  environmental  studies  required  prior  to  private 
forest  harvest  will  be  exempt  from  public  disclosure  under  a bill  to  be 
signed  by  Gov.  Chris  Gregoire.  Senate  Bill  6424  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Legislature. 

Archaeological  sites  are  already  protected  from  public  disclosure  to 
prevent  looting  and  destruction.  But  cultural  and  sacred  places  were  not 
protected  during  watershed  analysis  performed  before  a timber  harvest, 
said  Allyson  Brooks,  state  historic  preservation  officer. 

The  measure,  supported  by  tribal  officials,  is  designed  to  encourage 
landowners  and  tribal  members  to  communicate  about  sites  that  may  exist 
and  need  protection.  Brooks  said  Thursday. 
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Native  American  leaders  discuss  border  security 
By:  News  10  Now  Staff 
March  19,  2006 

Representatives  from  several  agencies  met  in  Canada  this  weekend  to 
discuss  cross-border  security  and  management  issues. 

The  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  and  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  hosted 
the  gathering  in  Cornwall,  Ontario. 

The  Akwesanse  is  a community  that  straddles  the  US-Canadian  border.  They 
are  hoping  to  figure  out  how  their  rights  as  First  Nations  on  the  border 
are  being  protected. 

They  and  several  other  Native  American  groups,  met  with  American  and 
Canadian  officials  to  discuss  those  rights,  and  other  issues  including 
international  crime,  terrorism  and  identification  cards  for  crossing  the 
border. 
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Seeking  the  road  to  sovereignty 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Uournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

March  13,  2006 

If  you  want  to  get  into  a knockdown,  dragged  out,  two-fisted  argument 
with  a local  non-Indian  citizen  (wasicu  in  Lakota),  just  bring  up  the 
subject  about  Indian  sovereignty.  Boy,  does  that  raise  their  hackles. 

"Flow  in  the  Floly  Hell  can  you  guys  claim  to  be  a sovereign  nation  when 
the  federal  government  does  everything  for  you  except  wipe  your  behind?" 
is  a comment  that  just  missed  my  head  as  I ducked  last  week. 

At  this  point,  if  you  can  consider  this  debate  one  of  intelligent 
discourse,  you  then  bring  up  Indian  treaties.  Of  course,  for  the  most  part, 
this  never  does  any  good  because  the  person  seated  across  from  you  never 
read  a treaty  and  doesn't  believe  that  a legal  document  that  is  more  than 
one  hundred  years  old  applies  to  him  anyhow.  "I  wasn't  around  when  those 
treaties  were  signed  so  they  don't  mean  a damn  to  me,"  he  says  with  a very 
red  face.  "Well,  you  weren't  around  when  the  U.  S.  Constitution  was  signed 
either,  but  you  still  believe  that  to  be  a legal  document,  don't  you?"  I 
retort . 

As  you  have  probably  surmised  by  now  this  is  an  endless  and  too  often,  a 
pointless  argument.  Those  who  are  adamantly  opposed  to  the  very  thought  of 
Indian  sovereignty  can  bring  up  as  many  objections  as  I can  positives. 

To  acknowledge  their  point,  most  Indian  nations  are  indeed  quite 
dependent  upon  the  federal  government.  It  funds  our  schools,  hospitals, 
housing  and  our  very  government  on  most  Indian  reservations.  But  as  I 
always  point  out,  using  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  as  an  example,  the 
government  signed  those  treaties  with  equal  sovereigns  and  clearly  laid 
out  provisions  for  education,  health  and  government  within  those  treaties 


and  gladly  accepted  millions  of  acres  of  extremely  productive  land  in 
exchange.  The  treaties  were  signed  by  two  sovereign  nations  "in 
perpetuity."  That  literally  means  "for  eternity." 

We  all  know  the  Indian  joke  that  it  is  written  in  very  small  print  at 
the  end  of  the  treaty,  "As  long  as  the  grass  grows  and  the  river  flows  or 
90  days  which  ever  comes  first."  But,  fortunately,  that  little  quip  still 
remains  just  that,  a joke. 

lohn  Reyhner,  Northern  Arizona  University,  a man  who  has  written 
extensively  on  Indian  education,  expressed  some  very  cogent  thoughts  on 
Indian  sovereignty.  He  wrote  that  sovereignty  involves  taking  back  control 
and  taking  responsibility  for  one's  life  and  for  one's  nation  rather  than 
leaving  it  to  others  to  make  decisions  for  you.  "It  can  mean  paying  taxes 
to  support  one's  tribal  government;  it  means  choosing  competent,  visionary 
leaders,  and  it  means  being  educated,"  he  wrote. 

He  continued,  "Sovereignty  means  that  one  has  to  deal  with  other 
sovereign  nations  on  a government-to-government  basis  and  that  involves 
knowledge  about  laws,  treaties,  policies,  business,  economics,  and  a vast 
variety  of  subjects  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  without  a modern  education." 

Reyhner  believes  that  you  are  not  a sovereign  nation  if  you  have  to  call 
in  a "white  guy"  every  time  something  breaks  down.  In  other  words  if  you 
have  to  call  a white  mechanic,  lawyer,  or  a medical  doctor  to  fix  your  car, 
handle  your  legal  matters,  or  see  to  your  health,  you  are  not  sovereign. 

Reyhner  touched  upon  something  many  of  us  have  been  writing  about  for 
years.  I started  a newspaper  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota 
because  like  Mr.  Reyhner,  I firmly  believe  that  if  we  want  to  move  into 
the  21st  century  as  a sovereign  people,  we  have  to  start  doing  things  by 
ourselves  and  for  ourselves. 

So  much  of  what  lies  ahead  is  wrapped  up  in  how  we  educate  our  children. 
If  they  do  not  stay  in  school  or  go  on  to  a higher  education  they  will 
become  a part  of  the  problem  instead  of  a part  of  the  solution. 

We  need  our  own  engineers,  accountants,  business  managers,  teachers, 
college  professors,  doctors,  lawyers,  construction  companies,  newspapers, 
radio  stations,  television  stations,  department  stores,  gas  stations, 
hotels,  banks,  schools  and  colleges.  In  other  words,  we  need  to  take 
control  of  our  own  lives,  our  own  resources  and  our  own  destiny. 

But  the  curriculum  in  the  reservation  schools  has  to  be  adjusted 
dramatically  to  include  the  type  of  thinking  that  takes  us  away  from  the 
mentality  of  colonization.  We  have  been  forced  to  learn  our  own  history 
from  those  who  do  not  know  our  history.  We  have  been  taught  to  seek  out 
menial  jobs  in  order  to  survive.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  trained  to 
look  at  the  small  picture  instead  of  the  bigger  picture. 

And  I believe,  as  Mr.  Reyhner  believes,  that  we  can  do  all  of  these 
things  and  still  live  within  the  boundaries  of  our  own  culture,  our  own 
spirituality  and  our  own  traditions. 

The  Indian  colleges  on  the  many  reservations  in  America  have  begun  this 
process  and  they  cannot  allow  themselves  to  be  whip  sawed  by  outside 
associations  and  accreditation  bureaus  that  do  not  know  who  an  Indian  is 
or  what  that  Indian  is  striving  to  achieve.  The  key  may  well  lie  in  the 
field  of  communications. 

The  road  to  true  sovereignty  is  rife  with  pitfalls,  angry  people,  and 
mountains  to  climb,  but  I believe  a determined  and  educated  Indian  people 
can  attain  this  worthy  goal  and  turn  back  several  centuries  of  dishonor. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  lournalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
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Native  American  tribe  wants  to  show  the  world  who  they  are 
CHARLEE  BAD  WOUND 
For  the  Argus  Leader 
March  12,  2006 

For  me,  equal  rights  has  been  a vague  principle  for  my  living  situation. 
I am  a 17-year-old  Native  American  girl,  and  I live  in  one  of  the 
country's  most  poverty-stricken  reservations . 

Living  on  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  is  not  always  an  example  of  equal 
rights.  Equal  rights  means  discrimination  is  prohibited,  but  on  a daily 
basis  myself  and  others  are  faced  with  slander  and  libel. 

It  has  become  an  issue  that  Native  American  reservations  get  special 
privileges,  because  we  get  free  medical  care,  free  schooling,  and  we 
continue  to  get  debit  cards.  They  call  it  "favoritism,"  but  I would  say  it 
is  compensation  for  all  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done  to  our  culture 
throughout  history. 

With  all  that,  it  still  isn't  the  proper  care  we  all  desperately  need. 

People  in  other  states,  or  maybe  even  our  own  state  who  have  different 
ethnic  backgrounds,  seem  to  have  an  easier  time  getting  basic  things  they 
need,  such  as  electricity,  heating  and  other  home  requirements.  I have 
lived  in  these  conditions  long  enough  to  say,  "Freedom  isn't  always  free." 

Most  times,  getting  a decent  home  can  be  a problem  to  many  who  are 
homeless  or  unable  to  buy  a home.  Like  others,  we  aren't  able  to  get  a 
loan  to  buy  a sturdy  home,  but  instead  we  are  given  mobile  homes  that  need 
much  work  to  make  that  place  seem  like  a home. 

It's  a normal  thing  to  see  houses  torn  down  and  rough  looking,  but  when 
I go  elsewhere,  such  as  to  cities,  I see  beautiful  homes  and  neater  living 
conditions.  Maybe  they  have  better  resources  or  manage  to  do  things  on 
their  own  with  more  knowledge. 

That  isn't  our  situation.  For  instance,  we  are  rarely  taught  how  to 
manage  money  or  how  to  be  on  our  own.  That  isn't  helpful  when  we  need  to 
make  choices  for  ourselves  or  when  we  want  to  go  out  on  our  own. 

It's  hard  to  say  that  everyone  is  treated  equally,  because  in  reality, 
we're  not. 

We,  as  a people,  are  looked  down  on  because  of  the  way  we  live  and  by 
the  way  our  environment  looks.  I know  I plan  to  go  somewhere  and  do 
something,  as  many  others  do,  but  how  can  we  do  that  when  our  living 
situation  and  ethnic  background  puts  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  people 
who  have  better  medical  care,  higher  incomes? 

A demonstration  of  equal  rights  would  help  Native  American  populations, 
along  with  many  others  across  the  country  who  struggle  the  way  we  do.  If 
special  privileges  were  to  go  to  no  one,  then  why  is  it  we,  as  a people, 
fight  so  hard  to  gain  the  respect  from  those  who  are  of  different  races? 

Though  others  may  not  see  our  ability  to  prosper,  we  strive  to  prove 
that  we  are  able  to  rise  above,  even  when  it  seems  hard.  Equal  rights 
would  allow  us,  as  a tribe,  as  an  extended  family,  to  better  the  way  we 
live  and  to  better  the  way  we  are  looked  at.  It  would  help  us  lower  the 
ongoing  level  of  poverty  that  puts  the  lack  of  confidence  in  others  around 
us,  and  mostly  ourselves. 

We  are  all  supposed  to  be  treated  equally,  so  why  can't  we  treat  each 
other  with  the  respect  and  dignity  we  all  so  rightfully  deserve? 

As  a child  growing  up,  I have  been  faced  with  equal  rights  problems,  but 

I know  if  I voice  an  opinion  I will  have  helped  it  just  a little  bit. 

If  we  put  our  heads  together  and  use  our  resources  for  constructive 
progress,  we  can  be  seen  for  who  we  really  are  and  not  for  the  statistics. 
We  can  perpetuate  growth  in  our  culture  again.  We  can  express  the  strength 
and  confidence  that  once  made  us  who  we  were  long  ago  and  who  we  still  are 
as  people  today. 

With  that,  I leave  to  say  we  still  await  equality  and  the  chance  to  show 

the  world  who  we  are  as  people  of  a Native  American  tribe. 


Charlee  Bad  Wound,  17,  Pine  Ridge,  is  winner  of  the  Student  Division  of 
the  annual  South  Dakotans  for  Open  Government  Sunshine  Week  Essay  Contest. 
She  is  a senior  at  Pine  Ridge  High  School.  This  year's  topic  was,  "Equal 
Rights  to  All  and  Special  Privileges  to  None."  She  will  receive  a $250 
prize  and  a plaque. 
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Finding  the  good  road  and  the  shielding  tree 
Helen  O'Donnell 
March  15,  2006 

Editor's  Note:  The  Native  American  Times  in  February  ran  an  opinion  piece 
from  Helen  O'Donnell,  the  daughter  of  IFK's  Political  Chief  of  Staff 
Kenneth  O'Donnell,  about  the  lack  Abramoff  scandal.  Helen  O'Donnell  writes 
"the  response  I got  from  the  Native  American  community  was  overwhelming. 

It  was  just  amazing.  We  received  letters  and  calls  from  Tribes  all  across 
the  United  States  asking  for  help  and  assistance;  and  frankly  even  heard 
from  foreign  countries  who  read  the  article  and  wanted  more  information  on 
how  they  could  help." 

This  is  her  follow-up  to  that  column. 

Recently,  I gave  a speech  condemning  the  lack  Abramoff  Scandal,  the  most 
recent  blatant  misuse  of  our  Native  American  brothers  and  sisters.  In  a 
later  article,  I described  how  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  would 
not  only  stand  up  against  such  injustice  but  would  take  concrete  action  to 
change  the  status  quo  for  the  Native  American  people  as  well  as  the 
attitudes  of  those  in  power  or  who  seek  power  through  lobbying.  RFK  would 
also  encourage  each  and  everyone  of  us  to  take  action  ourselves  to  correct 
the  wrongs  we  see,  especially  when  they  are  being  carried  out  by  people  we 
elect  to  represent  us  in  our  government  at  whatever  level  in  this  country. 

It  is  in  the  same  action-oriented  spirit  of  Robert  Kennedy  that  today, 
as  President  of  Citizens  Restoration  Corporation  (CRC),  I announce  the 
first  in  a series  of  projects  and  programs  that  we  will  undertake  in  a 
joint  venture  with  the  proud  Lakota  people  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation.  In 
fulfilling  our  mission,  we  announce  the  establishment  of  a model  program 
with  the  Sioux  Nation  and  the  Lakota  Tribe:  CRC's  Renewal  and 
Redevelopment  Corporation.  This  model  is  based  on  an  intervention 
development  first  envisioned  by  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  then  further 
developed  by  his  son  Michael  Kennedy.  We  make  these  proposals  with  the 
following  exhortation  made  first  by  Robert  Kennedy  many  years  ago  to 
Native  Americans,  that:  "What  is  given  or  granted  can  be  taken  away,  that 
what  is  begged  can  be  refused;  but  that  what  is  earned  is  kept,  that  what 
is  self-made  is  inalienable,  that  what  you  do  for  yourselves  and  for  your 
children  can  never  be  taken  away." 

While  Citizens  Restoration  and  Renewal  Corporation  (CRRC)  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Citizens  Restoration  Corporation,  it  will  have  its  own 
Advisory  Board  made  up  of  members  from  various  Native  American  communities 
Several  of  those  Native  Americans  will  also  serve  on  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  parent  company  Citizens  Restoration  Corporation.  CRRC  have  offices  in 
LA,  DC  and,  most  importantly,  on  the  Reservations  themselves  as  determined 
by  the  Advisory  Board.  CRRC  will  be  run  by  Native  Americans  through  an 
Executive  Director  and  staff  made  up  of  community  and  tribal  members. 

Citizens  Restoration  Corporation  will  begin  to  raise  and  operate  a $25 
million  investment  fund  and  would  actively  work  with  private  investors. 


foundations,  private  corporations  and  the  government  to  constantly  grow, 
renew  and  revitalize  the  Fund.  Overall,  Citizens  Restoration  Renewal  and 
Redevelopment  Corporation  is  designed  to  do  the  following: 

- To  enable  representatives  of  Native  American  tribes,  private 
corporations  and  private  foundations  to  blend  their  unique  resources  and 
talents  in  seeking  lasting  solutions  to  the  challenges  of  today's  Native 
Americans; 

- To  actively  support  the  development  of  a creative  partnership  between 
the  private  business  community  and  Native  American  owned  businesses  that 
create  jobs  in  a self-sustaining,  economically  viable  enterprises; 

- To  co-develop  and  expand  dynamic  programs  in  education,  employment 
training  and  job  opportunities  on  the  reservation  for  tribal  members  and 
their  children; 

- To  actively  support  a development  fund  that  provides  for  funding  from 
private  foundations,  corporations,  labor  unions  to  create  a Native 
American  Community  Development  Corporation; 

- To  design  and  provide  a model  of  a public/private  partnership  for  the 
Lakota  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  that  can  then  be  transferred  to  other 
tribal  communities  in  part  or  whole  depending  on  the  respective  community 
needs  and  wishes; 

We  also  announce  the  formation  of  another  new  corporation:  BlackWolf 
Media,  Inc.  This  entertainment  company  would  create  a joint  media  venture 
with  the  Lakota  nation  and  Citizens  Restoration  Corporation.  In  the 
interest  of  telling  and  recounting  the  history  and  the  spirituality  of 
Native  Americans  to  the  wider  world,  this  new  company  will  expand  into 
television,  movie  and  radio  communication  ventures,  in  addition  to 
managing  The  New  Frontier  Magazine,  which  some  in  the  media  are  calling 
"the  next  generation  of  GEORGE." 

Our  goal  with  these  new  endeavors  is,  as  RFK  has  described  it,  "to  turn 
promise  into  performance,  plan  into  reality. . . we  must  combine  the  best  of 
community  action  with  the  best  of  the  private  enterprise  system."  But  even 
as  we  take  these  steps,  we  do  so  following  the  sage  advice  of  Chief 
Sitting  Bull  who  " saw  some  things  which  might  benefit  his  people;  but 
cautioned  Indian  people  to  accept  only  those  things  that  were  useful  to  us, 
and  to  leave  everything  else  alone  ..." 

Over  the  next  30  days,  we  will  work  with  to  create  this  new  endeavor, 
which  will  be  announced  at  a major  gala  at  The  Beverly  Hills  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles  set  for  April  20th,  2006.  The  event  will  be  a kickoff  for  this 
program,  a fundraiser  for  Citizens  Restoration  Corporation  and  as  a major 
media  event  to  announce  this  new  endeavor.  I believe  that  we  will  face 
major  challenges,  it  will  require  great  sacrifice,  hard  work  and 
commitment;  but  I believe  by  joining  forces  with  the  great  talents  that 
can  be  brought  to  the  table;  we  can  indeed  open  a new  chapter  for  Native 
Americans,  for  all  Americans  - a new  beginning  towards  a brighter  future. 
All  that  remains,  as  Robert  Kennedy  said,  is  to  "go  forward..."  and  in  the 
spirit  found  in  the  vision  of  Black  Elk: 

It  may  be 

That  some  little  root  of 

The  sacred  tree  still  lives. 

Nourish  it  then 

That  it  may  leaf  and  bloom 

And  fill  with  singing  birds! 

Hear  me 

That  the  people 

May  once  again 

Find  the  good  road 

And  the  shielding  tree. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  "go  forward"  and  find  the  "good  road  and  the 
shielding  tree,"  for  our  generation  and  for  those  yet  to  come,  loin  us  at 
http: //www. citizensrestoration .org 
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Chiefs  delay  decision  on  First  Nations  University 
CBC  News 
March  15,  2006 

Saskatchewan's  Indian  chiefs  have  postponed  a decision  on  making  reforms 
at  the  troubled  First  Nations  University  of  Canada. 

A chiefs'  task  force  delivered  a report  last  November  that  recommended 
changes  to  the  way  the  Regina-based  university  governs  itself. 

The  suggestions  included  a smaller  board  of  governors,  with  fewer 
politicians  involved  and  greater  protection  of  academic  freedom. 

The  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  was  scheduled  to  decide  on 
a response  this  week  at  its  spring  legislative  assembly. 

However,  chiefs  have  voted  to  postpone  that  decision  until  Dune. 

More  than  a year  ago,  some  high  profile  suspensions  and  firings  led  to 
chaos  at  the  university.  A special  audit  was  held  to  look  at  alleged 
financial  irregularities . There  were  also  concerns  expressed  that  the 
university  would  lose  its  accreditation. 

The  task  force  was  struck  to  look  at  ways  to  improve  the  situation. 

After  the  report  came  out  in  December,  a group  of  FNUC  faculty  members 
said  they  didn't  want  the  recommendations  swept  under  the  rug.  They 
expressed  the  hope  that  an  action  plan  could  be  put  in  place  by  April, 
2006. 
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Court  action  reveals  Akaitcho  land  interests 
CBC  News 
March  16,  2006 

A dispute  between  the  Akaitcho  First  Nations  and  the  territorial 
government  has  shifted  from  the  political  arena  to  the  courtroom,  with  the 
aboriginal  group  asking  the  Northwest  Territories  Supreme  Court  to  quash  a 
government  decision  to  transfer  land  to  the  city  of  Yellowknife. 

Documents  filed  last  week  by  the  Akaitcho,  or  Yellowknives  Dene,  say 
they  have  claim  to  parcels  of  land  the  territorial  government  plans  to 
transfer  to  the  city. 

The  minister  of  municipal  affairs  announced  the  transfer  of  600  hectares 
in  February  in  order  to  ease  the  growing  city's  shortage  of  residential, 
commercial  and  industrial  lots. 

Michael  McLeod  said  at  the  time  he  understood  the  Akaitcho  had  interests 
in  land  around  Yellowknife,  and  implemented  a freeze  on  further  land 
transfers  until  their  claims  were  settled. 

The  Akaitcho  say  that,  at  that  time,  they  were  within  weeks  of 
finalizing  the  list  of  lands  they  wanted  to  be  exempt  from  transfers. 

They  say  the  territorial  government  failed  to  properly  consult  them 
before  transferring  the  land. 

Apart  from  the  aboriginal  rights  issues  it  raises,  the  case  shows  what 
Crown  lands  within  the  city  the  Yellowknives  Dene  are  interested  in. 


Maps  included  in  the  court  filing  show  they  are  claiming  part  of  Tin  Can 
Hill,  Dolliffe  Island  and  Twin  Pine  Hill. 

The  Akaitcho  also  want  a large  tract  of  land  on  the  south  side  of 
Highway  3,  running  from  Back  Bay  to  the  sand  pits  area  beyond  the  airport. 
The  government  has  yet  to  respond  to  the  request  for  a judicial  review. 
Neither  McLeod  nor  the  Akaitcho  were  immediately  available  for  comment. 
Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Maquila  Violence  in  Mexico 

The  Other  Campaign  at  Mexico's  internal  border 
by  3ohn  Gibler 
March  14,  2006 
ZNet  magazine 

On  February  14,  the  day  sub-comandante  Marcos  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Puebla  as  part  of  his  six-month  journey  across  the  country  to  listen  to 
the  voices  of  the  underdogs  of  the  Mexican  left,  the  national  newspaper  La 
lornada  carried  on  its  front  page  the  most  convincing  advertisement  for 
the  Zapatistas'  Other  Campaign  to  appear  in  print. 

The  advertisement  in  question,  a news  article  in  fact,  published  for  the 
first  time  the  transcriptions  of  a series  of  secretly  recorded  phone 
conversations  between  a maquila  magnate,  Kamel  Nacif,  the  governors  of 
Puebla  and  Chiapas,  and  several  businessmen.  The  tapes  containing  the 
conversations  were  delivered  anonymously  to  La  lornada.  Throughout  the 
conversations  these  men-in  the  crudest  of  language-celebrate  the  arrest 
and  planned  rape  of  the  independent  journalist,  Lydia  Cacho. 

Lydia  Cacho  is  a well-known  reporter  and  novelist  who  runs  a support 
center  in  Cancun  for  women  who  have  been  victims  of  violence.  In  2004, 
Cacho  published  Los  Demonios  del  Eden:  el  poder  detras  de  la  pornografia 
(The  Demons  of  Eden:  The  Power  Behind  Pornography) , a book  exposing  an 
underground  child  prostitution  and  pornography  ring  in  Cancun.  The  leader 
of  the  ring,  lean  Succar  Kuri,  is  now  under  custody  in  Arizona,  awaiting 
extradition . 

Cacho  mentioned  Nacif  in  the  book  as  a friend  of  Succar 's  who  is  helping 
to  finance  his  legal  defense.  In  retaliation,  Nacif  arranged  to  have  Lydia 
Cacho  arrested,  beaten  and  raped  through  a series  of  political  favors  - 
including  a promise  to  deliver  two  bottles  of  cognac,  allegedly  code  for 
two  underage  girls,  to  the  governor  of  Puebla,  Mario  Marin.  Puebla  state 
police  officers  grabbed  Cacho  from  her  office  in  Cancun  on  December  16, 
2005  on  criminal  charges  of  "defamation"  and  "calumny"  against  Nacif  and 
drove  her  twenty  hours  to  prison  in  Puebla  where  she  was  saved  from  rape 
at  the  last  minute  by  a female  prison  guard.  The  recorded  phones  calls 
took  place  on  the  same  day. 

The  transcribed  conversations  between  Nacif  and  Marin  read  like  the 
draft  of  an  over-zealous  theater  script  to  portray  one  of  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  Other  Campaign:  the  irremediable  corrosion  of  the  political 
class  in  Mexico. 

As  the  Other  Campaign  wound  its  way  north  through  the  states  that  border 
Mexico  City  on  the  east-Puebla,  Tlaxcala,  Hidalgo-it  continued  to  draw 
attention  to  an  Other  Mexico,  where,  behind  colonial  archways  and  slick. 


new  24-hour  convenience  stores,  one  finds  the  everyday  violence  of 
sweatshop  labor  conditions,  arbitrary  detentions,  rape,  death  threats,  and 
assassinations . 

In  the  Tehuacan  Valley  of  Puebla,  where  Nacif  and  others  run  their 
maquilas,  making  everything  from  jeans  to  soccer  balls,  the  women  who  work 
there  told  stories  of  harassment  and  exhaustion,  humiliation  and  violence, 
all  of  which  they  endure  for  a little  over  a dollar  a day. 

A woman  who  has  worked  in  a maquila  making  clothing  for  United  States- 
based  companies  such  as  Levi  Strauss  and  Gap  told  sub-comandante  Marcos 
and  the  crowd  of  about  one  hundred  gathered  in  a culture  center  in 
Altepexi,  Puebla:  "They  make  us  work  over  eight  hours.  They  make  us  work 
weekends.  The  slogan  of  the  company  is:  you  don't  have  personal  lives,  you 
don't  have  the  right  to  get  sick,  and  you  should  forget  about  your 
children  if  you  are  parents." 

Maquilas-assembly  plants  where  the  machinery  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing  are  imported  and  the  final  products  exported-represent  the 
promise  of  the  ideology  known  in  Orwellian  English  as  "free  trade,"  the 
ideology  embodied  in  the  international  trade  treaties:  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  and  Central  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (CAFTA) . 
Maquila  workers  would  have  steady  employment,  slowly  rising  wages,  and  the 
benefits  of  living  in  developed  urban  centers,  preached  the  ideologues. 

But  it  didn't  turn  out  that  way. 

Maquilas  started  along  the  United  States-Mexico  border  in  the  1960s,  but 
exploded  in  number  and  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country  when  NAFTA 
went  into  effect  in  1994.  The  poor,  rural  countryside  surrounding  Mexico 
City  became  a hot  spot  for  opening  new  maquilas.  Small  farm  owners  and 
farmworkers  in  indigenous  land  collectives  were  forced  out  of  business  and 
off  their  land  by  the  constitutional  reforms  required  to  pass  NAFTA, 
creating  a new  class  of  economically  dispossessed  indigenous  and  rural 
farmworkers.  Millions  of  these  NAFTA  refugees  crossed  and  continue  to 
cross  the  border  looking  for  work  in  construction,  agriculture  and  the 
service  industry  in  the  US. 

The  maquilas  set  up  in  states  like  Puebla,  Tlaxcala  and  Flidalgo,  served 
as  a kind  of  blockade  to  capture  some  of  the  traffic  of  migrants  to  the 
US-Mexico  border.  In  the  years  after  NAFTA  went  into  effect,  over  a 
million  Mexicans  from  southern,  largely  indigenous  states  like  Chiapas, 
Oaxaca  and  Yucatan,  and  mostly  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30, 
flooded  to  this  maquila  sector,  which  critics  began  to  call  the  internal 
border. 

While  the  profits  of  the  maquila  sector  exploded  after  NAFTA,  the  wages 
and  labor  conditions  of  those  who  hunch  over  sewing  machines  repeating  the 
same  movement  for  hours  on  end,  have  gotten  worse,  much  worse.  When 
Mexican  maquilas  began  losing  contracts  to  Chinese  sweatshops  in  the  early 
2000s,  many  maquila  owners  began  to  cut  corners,  working  their  employees 
to  exhaustion,  recycling  them  when  they  fell,  and  violently  repressing  all 
attempts  to  organize  and  demand  better  labor  conditions. 

Martin  Barrios,  a rock  musician,  poet  and  lawyer  who  provides  legal 
counsel  to  maquila  workers  in  the  Tehuacan  Valley,  was  beaten  and  thrown 
in  jail  on  December  29,  2005,  accused  of  bribery,  just  two  weeks  after 
Lydia  Cacho  was  grabbed  in  her  Cancun  office.  The  "bribery"  in  question 
was  the  legal  defense  of  163  workers  fired  without  cause  the  previous 
November  22  by  a subcontractor  for  the  maquila  company  Grupo  Tarrant. 

Kamel  Nacif  is  president  of  Grupo  Tarrant. 

A coalition  of  Puebla  state  human  rights  organizations  called  the  Cuali 
Nemilistli  Human  Rights  Network  was  in  a meeting  about  the  Lydia  Cacho 
case  when  they  received  the  call  informing  them  that  Barrios  had  been 
arrested.  They  pulled  together  to  make  calls,  reach  out  to  the  press,  plan 
marches,  and  put  pressure  on  the  governor.  International  organizations 
such  the  Maquila  Solidarity  Network  mobilized  US  unions,  journalists  and 
intellectuals  to  put  pressure  on  the  US-based  companies-Gap,  Tommy 
Hilfiger,  Ralph  Lauren,  Levi  Strauss-that  do  business  with  Grupo  Tarrant. 
The  response  was  tremendous. 

Marin  and  the  Puebla  state  government  held  out  for  about  two  weeks 
before  finally  releasing  Barrios  on  Danuary  14.  The  subcontractor  who 
ordered  Barrios'  arrest,  Ricardo  Gil  Martinez,  signed  a "pardon"  to  "show 


his  goodwill."  Barrios,  however,  refused  to  co-sign,  creating  a glitch  for 
the  state  government  who  wanted  to  dispel  the  pressure  from  human  rights 
groups  and  the  press.  Barrios  would  not  budge,  demanding  that  he  be 
exonerated  of  all  charges.  In  the  end,  without  a signed  "pardon,"  the 
warden  had  to  call  prison  guards  to  carry  him  out  of  the  prison  compound. 

On  February  12,  two  days  before  La  lornada  published  the  transcribed 
phone  conversations  between  Nacif  and  Puebla  governor,  Mario  Marin,  sub- 
comandante  Marcos  and  Martin  Barrios  stood  together  before  a crowd  of  a 
thousand  people  in  Altepexi.  Soon  after  Marcos  spoke,  a man  approached 
Martin  Barrios'  brother  in  the  crowd  and  warned  him  that  Martin  "now  has  a 
price  on  his  head." 

This  is  the  world  behind  the  label.  This  the  world  of  promise  sanctioned 
by  men  and  women  who  have  never  felt  hunger,  been  tossed  in  jail,  or  known 
the  threat  of  a hired  hit  man.  Dehumanizing  work  and  miserable  wages  for 
those  who  keep  quiet,  and  jail,  rape,  or  assassination  for  those  who  speak 
out  against  abuses.  Sometimes  the  violence  breaks  into  national  news-such 
as  the  crimes  against  Martin  Barrios  and  Lydia  Cacho-but  the  everyday 
violence  is  mostly  lost  behind  the  advertisements  of  the  young  and  thin 
clad  in  tight  jeans. 

The  day  that  La  lornada  published  the  transcripts  of  the  conversations 
planning  Lydia  Cacho's  arrest  and  rape,  just  two  days  after  giving 
testimony  in  Altepexi,  and  learning  that  he  has  a "price  on  his  head," 
Martin  Barrios  stood  on  the  stage  in  downtown  Puebla,  facing  a crowd  of 
two  thousand,  and  called  for  trials  against  governor  Mario  Marin  and  the 
cats  of  characters-a  judge,  a journalist,  several  police  officers  and 
business  people-implicated  in  the  scandal. 

Barrios  has  neither  kept  quiet  nor  softened  his  critique. 

In  an  interview  with  Radio  Sabotaje,  Barrios  said  that  the  maquila 
sector  represents  a system  that  tries  to  eliminate  indigenous  people  by 
forcing  them  off  their  land  into  bedroom  communities  for  the  maquilas 
where  they  lose  their  language  and  communal  forms  of  governance,  where 
their  family  and  social  ties  are  broken. 

"The  maquila  becomes  a politics  of  genocide  against  indigenous  people," 
he  said.  "How,  if  no  one  is  throwing  bombs?  Well,  it  is  an  economic  bomb." 
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The  Other  lournalism  with  the  Other  Campaign  in  Quere'rtaro 

March  12,  2006 

NarcoNews 


EL  BAT  A ' N , AMEALCO,  QUERE ' TARO,  MEXICO:  Residents  of  63  communities  that 
belong  to  the  municipalities  of  Amealco  and  San  Tuan  del  Ri'o,  as  well  as 
the  Pedro  Escobedo  and  Dumilpan  regions,  have  been  maintaining  an 
encampment  here  to  defend  the  area's  most  important  aquifer.  The 
government  wants  to  dig  a total  of  fourteen  wells  here  to  provide  water  to 
industrial  parks  near  the  state  capital.  The  camp  received  the  support  of 
Subcomandante  Marcos,  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  (EZLN), 
for  its  work  to  stop  the  plans  to  extract  the  vital  liquid  for  the  benefit 
of  powerful  companies,  most  of  them  multinational,  without  regard  to  the 
damage  that  will  be  done  to  the  local  peasant  farmers. 

A strong  wind  kicks  up  great  quantities  of  dust  in  these  hills.  In  the 
town  of  El  Bata'n,  part  of  the  municipality  of  Amealco,  the  Mexican  flag 
flies  in  front  of  one  of  the  two  camps  where,  since  last  year  men,  women, 
children  and  elderly  people  have  installed  themselves  to  block  State  Water 
Commission  (CEA)  personnel  from  continuing  to  dig  wells. 

Also  flying  in  the  wind  are  red  and  black  flags,  symbols  of  a spirit  of 
rebellion  in  the  face  of  what  the  peasant  farmers,  or  campesinos,  consider 
a looting  of  their  natural  resources.  According  to  the  protesters,  digging 
equipment  began  arriving  in  El  Bata'n  during  the  administration  of 
previous  governor  Ignacio  Loyola  Vera,  without  even  a warning  to  the  local 
farmers,  many  of  whom  work  communal  lands  (known  in  Mexico  as  ejidos). 

Martha,  president  of  the  Townspeople's  Water  Defense  Committee,  says 
that  an  assembly  of  ejido  dwellers  was  held  on  August  25,  2004,  in 
response  to  local  people's  questions  about  the  presence  of  CEA  workers  in 
the  area. 

Francisco  Loa  Carvajal,  who  at  the  time  worked  as  the  ejido  commissioner, 
said  that  it  was  necessary  to  sign  an  agreement  through  which  the 
government  would  commit  to  carrying  out  public  works  in  the  public 
interest  in  exchange  for  being  allowed  to  dig  three  wells.  But  the 
majority  of  the  ejido  members  did  not  agree. 

During  "Delegate  Zero's"  visit  to  the  El  Bata'n  camp  on  March  9,  the 
campesinos  explained: 

"On  November  10,  new  digging  machines  began  to  arrive.  They  began 
working  without  the  commissioner  having  informed  us  of  anything.  On 
November  25  we  held  an  assembly  attended  by  comuneros  (communal  farmers 
outside  of  the  ejido  legal  framework),  women  and  children,  and  the 
commissioner  said  that  there  would  be  no  meeting  because  this  was  an  issue 
strictly  for  the  ejido  members." 

The  ejido  commissioner  said  that  there  was  already  an  agreement  that  the 
majority  of  the  members  had  signed.  But  the  farmers  argue  that  this  only 
happened  because  of  a combination  of  forged  signatures,  bribing  of  ejido 
members  with  20,000  pesos  ($1,850  dollars)  to  sign,  and  even  using  the 
supposed  signatures  of  several  dead  people. 

They  also  denounced  this  commissioner's  practice  of  asking  for  copies  of 
ID  cards  and  birth  certificates,  supposedly  to  apply  for  aid  for  the 
community,  but  in  the  end  charging  for  the  delivery  of  this  aid.  For 
example,  he  obtained  fenceposts  and  barbed  wire  to  distribute  among  the 
ejido  members,  but  charged  them  each  1000  pesos  ($90). 

The  people  expressed  their  disagreement  with  this,  but  the  work  began 
anyway,  without  the  permission  of  those  who  would  be  affected.  Thirty 
police  officers  soon  arrived  to  protect  the  equipment  operators. 

The  campesinos'  rage  grew,  leading  to  Loa  Carvajal 's  removal  from  office 
on  February  8,  2005.  Isai'as  Eugenio  Dura'n  Gachuzo  replaced  him,  and 
"once  again,  without  the  community's  permission,  got  the  well  project 
going  again,  because  he  said  that  he  was  with  the  government  and  not  with 
the  people.  Both  the  former  and  the  new  commissioner  began  to  come 
together  to  do  the  work,"  complained  Bertha,  who  was  once  jailed  for  her 
opposition  to  the  well  digging. 

According  to  her  version  of  the  events,  "the  people  from  the  State  Water 
Commission  put  the  use  of  three  wells  to  a vote  - two  were  for  the  city  of 
Quere'taro  and  one  was  for  the  community.  But  they  dug  520  meters  deep  for 
the  city  wells,  and  only  270  meters  for  the  community.  We  ejido  members 
and  comuneros  do  not  agree  with  exchanging  our  water  for  public  works 
projects . " 

Martha  said  that  throughout  the  process  there  have  been  many 


irregularities , in  addition  to  the  repression  from  the  police.  "On  Dune  17, 
at  8:30  in  the  morning,  the  patrol  cars  and  trucks  began  to  arrive. 
Commissioner  Francisco  Loa  Carvajal  said  that  he  was  going  to  bring  the 
government  to  contain  us.  We  told  him  again  that  we  would  not  trade  our 
water  for  public  works,  and  he  went  to  get  the  police.  They  locked  me  up 
for  24  hours  and  beat  several  boys." 

She  added  that  around  noon,  some  200  state  police  entered  the  community, 
frightening  the  people,  and  looking  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
63  communities  opposed  to  the  digging  because  of  their  concern  that  in  ten 
years  their  water  supplies  will  run  out. 

A young  mother,  still  angry,  said:  "They  attacked  us,  they  beat  my 
sister,  and  despite  this  they  are  filing  charges  against  her.  They  set 
their  dogs  on  us." 

Martha  also  comments:  "On  Dune  18  they  arrested  us  for  not  allowing  them 
to  work.  The  people  arrested  were:  Mari'a  Guadalupe  Noriega,  Gilberto 
Dime'nez  and  Rolando  Dime'nez.  The  police  beat  them  and  they  then  had  to 
pay  9,000  pesos  ($840),  500  pesos  ($47)  and  1,600  pesos  ($150)  bail, 
respectively. " 

The  new  commissioner  pressed  charges  against  Enrique  Leo'n  Garci'a, 
Rogelio  Nieto,  Rogelio  Tovar,  Agusti'n  Mari'nez,  Lupe  Soto,  Onofre  Coli'n, 
Nicola's  Soto,  Arturo  Soto,  Vicente  Soto,  Pedro  Noriega,  Cecilia  Coli'n, 
Cindy  Loa,  Guadalupe  Loa,  Celia  Marti 'nez,  Serafi'n  and  Guillermo 
Maldonado,  Elena  Herna'ndez,  Cirilo  Dime'nez,  Rolando  and  Gilberto 
Dime'nez,  Danet  Vela'zquez  and  Mari'a  Guadalupe  Noriega. 

The  dissenters  said  that  while  the  discontent  with  the  digging  grew,  the 
government  pressed  for  the  construction  of  a new  highway  and  a church.  The 
new  church  was  actually  built  right  next  to  another  existing  church,  "as 
if  we  were  so  Catholic  [that  we  needed  two]." 

"What  they  wanted  was  ownership  of  the  water,  in  order  to  take  it  to  the 
big  businessmen  in  Quere'taro,  because  Governor  Garrrido  Patro'n  promised 
them  new  wells  in  exchange  for  their  support  of  his  election  campaign, 
that  water  is  going  to  go  off  to  the  industrial  zone  and  the  business 
owners,"  the  campesinos  said. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  at  the  end  of  the  1960s  an  important 
industrial  center  began  to  be  developed  in  the  city  of  Quereta'ro,  and  in 
four  decades  five  industrial  parks  have  formed:  Bernardo  Quintana,  El 
Tepeyac,  Quere'taro,  Benito  Dua'rez  and  El  Marque'z.  These  parks  are 
overflowing  with  multinational  corporations  such  as  Coca-Cola,  Daewoo, 

Dohn  Deer,  Kimberly  Klark,  Arbill  and  many  others. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  agreement  between  the  El  Bata'n  authorities 
and  the  government,  the  members  of  other  nearby  ejidos  and  communities 
feel  that  such  an  agreement  should  not  be  respected,  as  "the  aquifer  is 
not  just  in  El  Bata'n,  but  stretches  across  the  El  Rinco'n  and  Quiotillos 
region  as  well  as  part  of  Puerta  de  Alegri'as.  The  El  Bata'n  authorities 
cannot  negotiate  away  an  aquifer  that  belongs  to  an  entire  region." 

Others  warned  of  the  danger  of  allowing  overexploitation  of  the  aquifer, 
and  cited  the  example  of  the  Laguna  Servi'n  area.  Eight  sources  of  fresh 
water  have  already  been  lost  there,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
communities  have  suffered  the  illegal  ransacking  of  their  forests. 

One  campesino  denounced  the  fact  that  since  1993  the  ejidos  and 
communities  in  the  San  Duan  del  Ri'o,  Laguna  Servi'n  and  San  Pablo  regions 
have  faced  logging  in  their  forests  "with  the  consent  of  the  Semarnat 
(Federal  Secretariat  of  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources)  and  Profepa 
(Federal  Office  of  Environmental  Protection)."  This  situation  "escalated 
with  the  beginning  of  the  Vicente  Fox  administration."  According  to  one 
speaker  from  the  region,  2,500  acres  of  forest  have  been  cleared  at  the 
margins  of  the  law." 

Fie  accused  former  governor  Ignacio  Loyola,  who  has  said  on  several 
occasions  that  these  forests  should  be  exploited,  of  promoting  the  massive 
logging.  At  the  same  time,  the  logging  has  been  promoted  by  politicians 
from  the  leftwing  Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution  (PRD)  such  as  Marti 'n 
Mendoza  Villa  and  Duan  Tovar,  a town  councilman  in  Amealco. 

The  campesinos  held  the  Kimberly  Klark  paper  company  responsible.  Among 
the  company's  stockholders  is  former  governor  and  current  Profepa  head 
Ignacio  Loyola  Vera. 


The  region's  inhabitants  accuse  Loyola  Vera  of  taking  advantage  of  his 
job  as  a public  servant.  Instead  of  supporting  the  poor  people,  they  said, 
he  is  facilitating  the  sacking  of  the  region's  natural  resources, 
including  water,  to  the  benefit  of  the  rich. 

An  older  campesina  woman  said:  "I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to 
defend  our  water.  Why  is  the  governor  going  to  take  our  water  away?  It 
doesn  't  matter  to  him  if  he  ends  up  killing  people  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  him  to  take  the  water.  If  he  wants  to  sell  something,  he  should  sell 
his  house,  or  if  he  has  power  over  his  wife  then,  well,  he  should  sell  her 
but  I don't  even  think  he  owns  her  life  because  we  all  owe  our  lives  to 
God.  I am  against  them  threatening  us." 

Another  housewife  said  that  the  ejido  commissioner  listen  to  the  women 
of  the  community,  but  rather  just  some  male  ejido  members  that  sold  out. 
She  asked  if  the  men  didn't  need  water,  too. 

"We  women  do  need  water.  We're  old  now,  we're  married.  I've  been  living 
here  for  71  years  and  we  have  never  faced  the  kind  of  problems  we're 
facing  now.  It  pains  me  greatly  that  the  water  is  going  to  be  taken  away, 
because  it  is  the  only  thing  we  have  here  in  Bata'n.  Our  ancestors 
defended  the  land  and  it  falls  upon  us  to  defend  the  water,"  she  said, 
sobbing. 

The  campesinos,  angry  about  the  political  parties'  manipulations,  warned 
that  they  are  not  going  to  participate  in  the  upcoming  elections,  as  "the 
people  from  the  government  ignore  all  of  us."  They  are  all  interested  in 
struggling  to  defend  the  water.  "We  are  interested  in  water,  not  money, 
because  we  can't  eat  money." 

The  experience  that  the  campesinos  related  seemed  to  lift  the  spirits 
of  the  Zapatista  spokesman,  now  named  by  the  Other  Campaign  as  "Delegate 
Zero."  He  said  he  saw  in  this  struggle  an  example  of  what  is  coming  across 
the  country:  the  looting  of  natural  resources  that  are  the  common  property 
of  communities  for  the  benefit  of  the  businessmen,  with  the  government 
playing  the  role  of  middleman. 

"The  system  takes  from  the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich,  their  progress  is 
our  misery,"  said  the  Zapatista  representative . 

Marcos  exhorted  those  present  not  to  give  up  the  struggle.  "If  they  take 
the  water  from  here  they  are  going  to  take  other  things  with  it:  the  trees 
the  climate.  You  will  no  longer  have  all  the  things  that  can  be  planted 
today.  It's  not  about  the  price.  If  they  take  the  water  it  would  be  like 
arriving  with  a knife  and  telling  you,  I am  going  to  cut  out  your  heart 
and  give  you  20,000  pesos  for  it.  How  much  is  one's  heart  worth?  Two 
million,  20  million  pesos?  As  soon  as  they  take  it,  everything  is  going  to 
start  to  die.  Bata'n  will  die  without  water;  the  trees,  the  animals,  the 
crops,  the  sky,  they  will  all  die,  because  everything  is  being  sustained 
there.  If  they  take  the  water,  it's  not  like  taking  a few  pears,  or  taking 
a few  trees;  they  are  taking  the  heart  of  this  land." 

Marcos  said  that  he  will  ask  the  adherents  to  the  Other  Campaign  in 
Quere'taro,  including  the  students  at  the  Autonomous  University  of 
Quere'taro  (UAQ),  to  organize  brigades  to  support  the  encampments.  He 
referred  to  the  existence  of  support  brigades  for  Chiapas  and  suggested 
that  they  could  also  work  in  these  nearby  camps,  because  "the  struggle  is 
right  here."  This  support  would  include  the  adherents'  accompaniment  in 
the  camps  and  also  economic  contributions,  with  which  the  movement  can 
move  forward.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  business  interests  succeed  in  taking 
El  Bata'n's  water,  a piece  of  the  country  will  die,  and  that  cannot  be 
allowed . 

The  dissent  one  feels  in  this  state  is  profound.  The  indignation  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  so  much  repression  broke  the  silence,  and  could  be 
heard  from  the  mouths  of  indigenous  people,  campesinos,  intellectuals, 
youths  and  workers. 

At  first  glance  everything  here  is  "normal."  The  workers,  most  of  them 
migrants  from  other  regions  of  the  country  and  a great  number  of  them 
women,  show  up  at  the  factories  every  day,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
worst  of  working  conditions  and  low  salaries.  The  indigenous  and  the 
peasant  farmers  might  seem  to  be  resigning  themselves  to  the  seizure  of 
their  lands  and  the  scorn  that  they  deserve  from  the  rich  urban  classes. 
Nevertheless,  a force  that  seems  to  well  up  from  deep  within  and  to  come 


from  times  long  past  is  crying  out  that  it  is  vital  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  rebuild  a new,  different  country. 
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How  to  Keep  Tribal  Officers  on  the  lob 
March  16,  2006 

Congressional  Delegation  Weighs  in  on  How  to  Keep  Tribal  Officers  on  the 
lob 

South  Dakota's  congressional  leaders  say  it's  wrong  and  something  needs 
to  be  done.  Indian  reservations  in  South  Dakota  stand  to  lose  dozens  of 
tribal  police  officers  this  fall  when  Department  of  lustice  grants  run  out. 
But  does  anyone  have  a solution  that  might  keep  the  officers  on  the  job? 

Sergeant  Mitch  Wisecarver  is  one  of  88  officers  charged  with  patrolling 
1800  miles  of  road  and  protecting  50,000  people  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation.  It's  a tall  task  under  the  best  circumstances,  but  things  are 
far  from  ideal  right  now.  Unless  something  changes  Pine  Ridge  will  lose  28 
officers  this  fall  when  a Department  of  lustice  grant  runs  out. 

Today  South  Dakota's  congressional  delegation  weighed  in  on  the  issue. 
According  to  Senator  Tim  lohnson,  "part  of  the  problem  of  course  is 
President  Bush  proposing  the  elimination  of  the  COPS  program  which  is 
currently  being  used  to  fund  those  law  enforcement  officers." 

Pine  Ridge  Police  Chief,  Ron  Duke,  says  Department  of  lustice  money 
known  as  COPS  grants  became  available  in  the  mid  1990' s.  It  was  an  effort 
to  put  more  police  on  the  streets.  At  the  same  time  he  says  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  who's  responsible  for  tribal  law  enforcement  has  not  kept 
up  its  responsibilities. 

Representative  Stephanie  Herseth  says  using  these  COPS  grants  has  set 
the  stage  for  the  current  problem. 

"The  use  of  COPS  grants  funding  from  the  1990 's  was  used  to  compensate 
for  a formula  of  funding  that  the  B.I.A.  treated  tribes  throughout  the 
great  plains  differently  and  inequitably,"  she  said. 

Senator  lohn  Thune  says  what  he's  focusing  on  is  a long  term  solution. 
"They're  in  consultation  with  my  office,  obviously  with  the  entire 
delegation  to  see  what  we  can  do  in  terms  of  providing  more  secured, 
permanent,  predictable  funding,"  Thune  said. 

No  matter  how  many  officers  are  in  uniform.  Sergeant  Wisecarver  says  he 
will  remain  committed  to  providing  the  best  community  protection  he  can 
even  if  he  doesn't  have  the  help  he  needs. 

Police  Chief  Duke  says  he  will  go  back  to  Washington  later  this  month  to 
testify  before  congress,  hoping  to  get  more  money  that  would  let  him  keep 
his  officers  on  the  job. 
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Mescalero  couple  sues  over  daughter's  hair 
Source:  AP 
March  17,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE  - A Mescalero  Apache  couple  allege  their  daughter  suffered 
emotional  distress  when  the  producers  of  a TV  miniseries  cut  her  hair 
without  permission. 

Danny  and  Tina  Ponce  have  sued  Turner  Films  Incorporated  in  US  District 
Court  in  Albuquerque.  They  seek  damages  to  be  determined  at  trial. 

They  contend  their  then  8-year-old  daughter  Christina's  hair  was  cut 
last  year  to  make  her  look  like  an  American  Indian  boy. 

The  girl  was  an  extra  in  the  TNT  miniseries  "Into  the  West." 

The  Ponces  say  their  daughter's  hair  was  cut  by  a stylist  during  a 
production  shoot  near  Carrizozo. 

They  say  tribal  tradition  prohibits  cutting  a Mescalero  Apache  girl's 
hair  before  a coming  of  age  ceremony  held  after  the  child  reaches  puberty. 

A TNT  spokeswoman  declines  comment  on  the  lawsuit. 

Copyright  c.  2006  KRQE  News  13  - LIN  TV  Corp. 
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One  year  later,  still  no  answers  on  shooting  of  Winnipeg  teen 
by  Drum  Staff 
March  20,  2006 

More  than  a year  after  the  fatal  shooting  of  an  Aboriginal  teenager  by  a 
Winnipeg  cop,  there  is  still  no  word  on  when  a review  of  the  investigation 
will  be  completed. 

A spokesperson  for  the  Calgary  police  department,  which  is  reviewing 
Winnipeg  police's  investigation  into  the  fatality,  said  he  couldn't 
predict  when  the  findings  would  be  returned  to  Winnipeg. 

"All  I can  say  is  we  do  have  it  and  we  are  looking  at  it."  Brad 
Swidzinky  said  Feb.  17.  "There  is  no  firm  target  date  (for  completion  of 
the  review) . " 

Several  dozen  people  attended  a vigil  Ian  31  at  the  site  where  Dumas  had 
been  shot  exactly  one  year  earlier.  The  ceremony  paid  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Dumas,  who  was  18  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  and  speakers 
repeated  the  need  to  expose  what  really  happened.  They  also  said  that  the 
fact  that  the  cop  who  shot  him  was  Me'tis  didn't  change  the  issue. 

At  the  time  it  had  been  reported  that  one  of  the  three  cops  who  had 
approached  Mathew  Dumas  during  the  lafternoon  on  Dufferin  Avenue  had 
thought  the  140-pound  teenager  was  holding  a knife.  It  was  later  shown 
that  the  presumed  weapon  was  a screwdriver. 

This  month.  Grand  Chief  Chris  Henderson  of  the  Southern  Chiefs 
Organization  (SCO)  said  the  lack  of  transparency  surrounding  the  delays  is 
"very  unsatisfactory."  Calgary  police  have  indicated  there  been  "some 
complications"  but  revealed  very  little  else. 

Henderson  said  SCO  is  entitled  to  get  involved  in  the  issue  because  one 
of  the  members  of  Dumas's  family  comes  from  a member  First  Nation.  Also, 
he  said,  the  the  Dumas  family  are  working  class  people  who  don't  have  the 
resources  to  pursue  the  issue  without  undergoing  economic  hardship. 

The  police  officers  involved  in  shooting  are  backed  by  their  union, 
their  union's  lawyer  and,  ultimately,  the  city.  SCO  is  merely  trying  to 
counter  some  of  this  imbalence,  Henderson  said. 


"We  are  re-commiting  ourselves  as  an  organization  to  support  Matthew's 
family  when  and  if  an  inquiry  is  called." 

An  inquiry  can't  be  called  until  after  Calgary  police  complete  their 
review  and  release  their  findings. 

Dumas's  shooting,  which  came  less  than  a month  after  another  shooting  by 
police  in  Northern  Manitoba,  touched  off  a storm  of  controversy. 

Eventually  Winnipeg  Police,  who  have  a history  of  conflict  with  Aboriginal 
people,  offered  to  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs  observer  status  in  the 
investigation,  but  AMC  rejected  the  offer  saying  that  much  of  the 
collection  of  facts  had  already  been  completed. 

The  province,  in  a matter  not  directly  related  to  the  Dumas  shooting, 
announced  in  late  December  that  it  would  set  up  a new  office  to  handle 
complaints  against  police  involving  Aboriginal  people.  The  office,  to  be 
set  up  within  a year,  is  to  help  First  Nations  and  Me'tis  file  complaints 
with  the  Law  Enforcement  Review  Agency.  The  idea  had  been  suggested 
several  years  ago  by  SCO. 

Henderson  said  establishment  of  the  office  was  an  "incremental  step" 
that  could  lead  to  greater  reforms,  but  the  underlying  fact  surrounding 
the  Dumas  investigation  is  that  the  Winnipeg  police  shouldn't  be 
investigating  themselves. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Manitoba  Drum. 
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Tribal  police  car  impounded 
By  Jomay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
March  19,  2006 

RAPID  CITY  - A Rapid  City  business  has  impounded  an  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
Police  Department  vehicle  because  of  an  unpaid  two-year-old  $16,000  bill 
run  up  by  a separate  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  program. 

OST  Police  Chief  Ron  Duke  confirmed  that  an  emergency  police  vehicle  - a 
2005  Ford  Expedition  SUV  - is  sitting  on  the  lot  at  Great  Western  Tire  in 
Rapid  City. 

Duke  said  that  on  March  9,  OST  police  officers  went  to  the  Rapid  City 
business  with  an  $800  check  to  cover  costs  of  the  vehicle's  mechanical 
repair. 

"They  wouldn't  accept  it,"  Duke  said. 

Duke  said  that  another  OST  entity,  the  Head  Start  program,  had  run  up  a 
$16,000  bill.  He  said  Great  Western  was  using  the  tribal  emergency  vehicle 
as  leverage  for  payment  of  the  two-year-old  bill.  He  said  he  has  since 
contacted  tribal  attorney  Robert  Gray  Eagle  of  Pine  Ridge,  along  with 
South  Dakota  Attorney  General  Larry  Long  and  Rapid  City  Mayor  Jim  Shaw,  to 
handle  the  matter. 

Duke  said  the  other  tribal  program  responsible  for  the  arrears  in 
payment  was  not  connected  to  law  enforcement  or  the  police  department. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  it  has  come  to  this,  but  we  need  that  vehicle," 
Duke  said. 

A Great  Western  Tire  manager  asked  that  all  questions  about  the  OST 
police  vehicle  be  directed  to  owner  Jerry  Arendsee  on  Monday.  Arendsee  was 
not  available  Friday. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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BIA  Hail  Closure  moves  inmates  far  from  Home 


Way  to  go,  BIA. 

First  you  let  tribal  jails  become  incubators  for  a downward  spiril  into 
a lifetime  of  incarceration , and  sometimes  deathtraps  for  our  people. 

Then,  to  "solve"  the  problem,  you  close  the  hellholes  you  created. 

Heaven  forbid  you  spend  a few  dollars  to  improve  the  jails.  Instead,  you 
send  misdemeanor  tribal  offenders  to  a "better"  jail,  only  a few  hundred 
miles  from  the  family  and  community  that  *might*  just  give  them  a reason 
to  want  to  come  back  home  as  something  better  than  a more  efficient 
criminal . 

And  this  is  justice  and  responsibility  we're  supposed  to  "trust?" 

http: //www. sit rib. com/ci_3611254?source=rss 

Ute  tribal  leader  protests  closing  of  BIA  jail 

At  Fort  Duchesne:  U.S.  says  it  was  an  economic  decision; 

inmates  will  now  be  far  from  families 

By  Christopher  Smart 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

March  17,  2006 

The  U.S.  government  failed  in  its  responsibility  to  the  Ute  Tribe  when  it 
permanently  closed  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  jail  recently  at  Fort 
Duchesne,  a tribal  leader  alleges. 

Maxine  Natchees,  chairwoman  of  the  tribe's  ruling  Business  Committee, 
says  the  February  closing  of  the  24-bed  eastern  Utah  facility  means 
families  will  be  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  because  inmates  convicted 
of  misdemeanors  will  be  housed  at  BIA  detention  centers  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico. 

"This  is  a big  concern  for  our  people,"  she  says.  "The  federal 
government  has  a fiduciary  responsibility  to  the  tribe  but  has  provided  no 
funding  [for  the  jail]." 

The  closure  is  fallout  from  a 2003  assessment  of  the  73  jails  in  Indian 
Country  by  the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general.  An  April  2004 
interim  report  sums  up  the  concerns: 

"For  many  years,  the  BIA  detention  program  has  been  characterized  as 
drastically  understaffed,  underfunded  and  poorly  managed,"  it  states.  "In 
most  facilities,  basic  jail  administration  procedures  are  not  followed  and 
many  detention  managers  and  staff  have  not  received  professional, 
certified  training  in  detention  procedures." 

Although  the  inspector  general  cites  deaths,  suicides  and  escapes  in 
various  jails,  none  was  attributed  to  the  Fort  Duchesne  facility. 

Closing  the  30-year-old  jail  on  the  Uintah-Ouray  Reservation  was  a cost- 
cutting and  efficiency  measure,  said  Chris  Chaney,  deputy  bureau  director 
for  the  BIA  office  of  Law  Enforcement  Services.  The  Fort  Duchesne  facility 
was  one  of  three  BIA  jails  closed  this  year,  he  said. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  our  facilities  are  safe  and  appropriate  for 
inmates,"  Chaney  added.  "The  Ute  facility  needs  major  repairs  and 
construction.  We  don't  believe  it's  cost  effective  to  make  them." 

In  addition,  the  "closure  is  necessary  due  to  insufficient  staffing," 
according  to  a 3an.  27  letter  from  BIA  to  Natchees.  The  jail  had  only 
three  officers  but  needed  20  to  operate  safely,  states  the  letter  from 
Guillermo  Rivera,  BIA  associate  director  of  corrections. 

Defendants  charged  with  misdemeanors  will  be  housed  35  miles  away  at  the 
Duchesne  County  jail  in  Duchesne.  After  tribal  court  sentencing,  inmates 
will  be  transferred  to  BIA  facilities  in  Moffat  County,  Colo.,  or  Gallup, 
N.M. 

Suspects  in  felony  cases  never  were  housed  at  the  Fort  Duchesne  jail. 
Those  cases  are  adjudicated  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Housing  inmates  at  faraway  jails,  Natchees  said,  is  a hardship 
for  Ute  families. 

"The  bottom  line  is  we  are  very  unhappy  with  the  way  this  was  handled." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Tournament  of  Tribal  Champions 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Rusty  Iron  stretched  himself,  his  six  foot  slender  frame  sliding  out  of 
bed.  It  was  early  Thursday  morning  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  South 
Dakota.  It  was  time  to  throw  his  things  into  the  small  Nike  athletic  bag 
he  had  by  his  bed.  He  grabbed  his  old  worn  leather  basketball,  and  his  new 
high  tops  from  their  box  and  put  them  in  the  bag,  then  he  washed  his  face. 

The  house  was  a small  three  bedroom  wooden  frame  house,  one  of  the  ones 
built  by  HUD  in  the  1960's,  one  of  last  remaining  things  still  left  over 
from  President  Johnson's  War  on  Poverty. 

They  were  Lakota,  some  called  them  Sioux's.  His  Mom  called  to  him  to 
come  her  room  across  the  hallway  of  the  small  house.  He  went  to  her  room 
and  looked  through  her  open  door. 

Her  hair  was  hanging  free,  it  was  early  before  she  had  a chance  to  braid 
it,  there  were  some  streaks  of  gray  in  it.  "Are  you  leaving  now.  Son",  she 
said . 

"I  think  they  are  coming,  they  should  be  here  pretty  soon.",  he  said. 

She  reached  under  her  star  quilt,  a handmade  one  given  to  her  some  years 
ago.  Their  people  were  known  for  these  quilts.  She  called  him  over  and 
slid,  $40  dollars  into  his  hand.  She  touched  his  cheek  and  told  him,  "Take 
it  just  in  case." 

He  was  going  to  say  something  but  didn't.  He  put  it  in  his  socks  and 
went  to  the  kitchen.  He  made  a jam  sandwich  and  drank  some  milk.  His 
younger  brother,  Joey,  came  in  just  having  woke  up  and  asked  him,  "Are  you 
going  to  play  basketball  again?" 

"Yeah,  we  are  going  to  Fort  Duchesne,"  Rusty  said. 

"Where  is  Ft.  Duchesne,  Rusty?" 

"It's  in  Utah,"  Rusty  replied. 

"Where  is  Utah?"  his  little  brother  of  six  asked. 

"It  is  thataway,"  Rusty  pointed  back  over  his  shoulder  with  his  thumb 
while  looking  into  the  icebos,  "it's  a long  ways  from  here.  It  is  like 
going  on  the  way  to  California  about  9 hours  sitting  in  the  car." 

"Wow,  that  is  a long  way,  from  here,"  his  brother  said. 

"Yeah  it  is,"  as  Rusty  grabbed  a package  of  boloney  and  Kraft  cheese 
slices,  sixteen  of  them  and  stuffed  them  into  his  Nike  bag.  Just  then  the 
horn  of  the  van  let  him  know  it  was  time  to  go.  Rusty  yelled,  "See  you. 
Mom",  and  ran  out  the  door  before  he  could  hear  her  reply. 

It  was  early,  maybe  six  or  so.  Pine  Ridge  is  cold  this  time  of  morning. 

He  got  in  the  old  85  van  with  the  big  picture  window  on  the  side.  There 
were  already  others  in  the  van  as  he  got  in.  Scabby  was  driving,  and 
Selway  who  was  long  legged  and  weighed  300  pounds  sat  at  shotgun,  he  had 
the  front  passenger  seat.  Fast  Horse  and  Thundershield,  tall  skinny  guys 
like  Rusty  were  sitting  right  behind  them  and  were  already  back  to  sleep 
in  their  seats. 

"Just  us  five  going?"  Rusty  said  as  he  got  in. 

Selway,  the  big  guy  said,  "Yep,  no  body  else  could  make  it." 

Rusty  got  the  bench  seat  in  the  far  back  and  settled  in  for  the  ride. 

The  van  was  about  to  pull  out,  when  his  little  brother  came  running  out  of 
the  old  house. 

"Wait!  Wait!  You  forgot  these!"  He  was  holding  a white  laundry  bag  over 
his  head  running  to  the  van.  It  was  the  basketball  jerseys. 

Selway  grabbed  the  bag  through  the  open  window  and  told  Joey.  "Your  ok, 
kid,  you  going  to  be  a real  Frybread  Warrior  some  day".  They  waved  at  Joey 
as  he  stood  there  watching  them  leave. 

"I  hear  Fort  Washakie  has  a pretty  good  team".  Fast  Horse  said  as  they 
left  South  Dakota  into  Wyoming  away  from  Pine  Ridge. 


They  settled  in  for  the  long  ride  and  as  they  head  on  down  the  road,  the 
begin  a mish  mash  of  talk  between  themselves. 

"Yeah,  one  of  those  Arapaho  boys  made  All  State  this  year  for  Wyoming, 
they  should  be  pretty  good.  They  got  nothing  better  to  do  at  Wind  River 
then  play  ball  all  day,  isinit?"  Rusty  said.  One  of  the  things  you  have  to 
know  about  the  way  Indians  talk  is  they  emphasize  and  drag  out  the 
"isinit".  It  should  be  isn't  it,  but  you  have  to  have  to  say  it  slow  and 
say  it  they  it  is  spelled. 

"You  know  you  guys  are  gonna  have  to  run,  you  can't  quit,  no  gets  to 
slack  off,  no  one  gets  a break.  You  guys  are  gonna  have  to  do  it  because 

we  got  no  backup You  have  to  carry  the  ball  so  no  one  slacks  off." 

Selway  said. 

They  all  looked  at  Selway  and  laughed,  because  he  was  tall,  6'8"  but 
weighed  320,  so  he  was  a big,  big  guy.  He  usually  just  stood  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  and  didn't  run  any  place,  the  rest  would  do  the 
hustling  back  and  forth,  feeding  him  the  ball.  He  could  sure  shoot  though. 

"Those  Navajo  boys  have  an  all  star  team  from  all  over  the  rez,  some  guy 
from  Shiprock,  a guy  from  Flag,  and  one  who  played  from  CEA."  someone  said. 

"Where's  that  CEA?",  Rusty  asked. 

"It's  the  College  of  Eastern  Arizona  down  by  Phoenix."  another  said. 

"I  heard  about  him,  Haskie  or  something  like  that;  didn't  he  used  to 
play  for  that  one  team,  the  Window  Rock  Scouts,  we  played  him  last  year  in 
Denver  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  All  Indian  Tourney."  Rusty  remembered. 

"Yep,  Uh,  uh,  he  made  all  star  that  time.  His  name  is  Hoskie,  he  can 
sure  shoot  the  tre's."  said  Fast  Horse. 

Shawn  Thundershiled  sat  up  and  said,  "Them  Navajo  guys  are  short,  but 
they  sure  can  run  and  gun.  We  will  have  to  make  them  hurt  on  the 
backboard . " 

"Southern  Ute  or  Towoac  or  were  they  from  Ignacio,  Colorado  took  it  last 
year,  they  are  coming  to  play  again,  they  are  all  back  I think,"  Scabby 
said . 

"That  one  kid,  Anthony,  that  Jicarilla,  he  sure  can  jump... he  is  your 
man  Sel...got  to  take  him  down."  Thundershield  commented. 

"Piece  of  cake,  got  it  made  in  the  shade."  Salway  said. 

"TMF  from  BYU  , what  is  their  name... the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers,  are 
they  are  coming  up?"  Fast  Horse  asked. 

"They  are  usually  pretty  good.  They  got  a couple  of  Ojibway  boys  from 
Minnesota  that  can  hit  from  just  about  anywhere."  Selway  replied. 

"Oh,  yeah,  I heard  about  them  guys,  they  look  like  tall  trees.  Ojibways 
are  from  Ohio,  if  I remember  right ....  probably  shirt  tail  Indians  I bet." 
Scabby  said. 

"What's  their  names  again?".  Rusty  asked. 

"Not  sure,  but  they  have  made  a name  for  themselves."  Someone  said. 

"Anybody  bring  anything  to  eat?"  Selway  asked.  No  one  said  anything. 

"I  think  everything  we  have  is  going  for  gas,  it's  $1.95  at  the  store... 
brought  a siphon  hose  just  in  case,"  Scabby  said.  Everyone  laughed. 

The  drive  is  long,  and  monotonous hours  pass  and  the  cheese  is  half 

gone  and  boloney  skins  are  laying  all  over  the  floor.... 

"How  far  do  we  have  to  go?"  someone  asked. 

"Not  too  much  longer  I think".  Scabby  said,  "Do  you  remember  Johnny 
Angel,  that  really  big  Shoshone  guy?" 

"Yeah,  he  used  to  be  pretty  good  20  years  ago  when  he  was  young,  now  he 
is  an  old  man."  Selway  said. 

Scabby  continued,  "I  hear  he  has  a son,  named  Quanah,  who  plays  pretty 
good,  fot  the  moves  just  as  tall  too." 

"Well  we  will  have  to  see  how  he  plays.  Remember  Chapoose?"  Selway  said. 

"Yeah,"  said  Fast  Horse. 

"He  has  two  sons  now  that  play  too,  they  are  really  fast  and  tall" 

"Who  do  they  play  for?"  Rusty  asked. 

"They  play  for  the  Nighthawks  from  Fort  Duchesne.  They  used  to  have  one 
short  guy,  what  was  his  name... I can't  remember  it".  Scabby  said. 

Selway  came  back  and  said,  "I  know  who  you  are  talking  about,  he  is 
still  is  playing,  he  can  sure  handle  the  ball." 

"Who  you  talking  about?"  Rusty  asked. 

"You  know  that  one  guy  with  a crewcut,  he's  a firefighter  during  the 


summer  with  that  Indian  hot  shot  crew  from  there."  someone  said. 

"Oh,  you  mean  OB  Juan,  that  short  stubby  guy,  yeah  he  was  pretty  good." 
Selway  said. 

"Is  he  still  playing?"  Scabby  queried. 

"How  did  he  get  a name  like  that,  from  Star  Wars?"  asked  Rusty 

"Yeah  he  is  still  is  their  point  guard  and  they  just  call  him  OB  Juan, 
but  his  real  name  is  OP  Taylor." 

Laughter. . . later. 

"Damn  I feel  old,  OB  Juan  used  to  play  back  in  77,  hell  that  was  23 
years  ago  and  he  is  still  their  point  guard?".  Scabby  said, "Are  you  sure 
it  isn't  his  son?" 

"NO,  it  is  him,"  Selway  stated. 

"I've  got  to  see  this  guy,  I am  going  to  run  him  ragged."  Fast  Horse 
said . 

After  a long  drive,  the  van  pulled  into  the  community  gym  parking  lot  at 
Fort  Duchesne.  These  gyms  serve  as  the  community  centers  on  reservations, 
they  use  them  for  meetings,  gatherings,  pow  wows  and  basket  ball 
tournaments  and  then  they  are  packed. 

"There  are  a lot  of  cars  here,  some  from  Oklahoma,  there  are  some  from 
California,  Oregon,  New  Mexico."  Shawn  Thundershield  said. 

"Look  at  those  girls  over  there,  I wonder  where  they  are  from?"  Fast 
Horse  said,  "Can  you  see  them?" 

"YEAH,  I can  see  that  ONE,  the  tall  one... I want  to  get  to  know  that  one 
" Rusty  said. 

"Hold  your  horses.  Rusty  Iron.  They  all  look  good  from  far  away."  Salway 
" Your  Mom  wouldn't  like  it  you  ended  up  in  another  state  shacked  up  with 
some  old  lady."  They  all  laughed  out  loud. 

"What's  the  plate  say?  Washington?",  Thundershield  said,  "She  must  be 
Colville,  maybe,  Salish  Kootenai ...  or  Siletz." 

"I  don't  care,  but  she  is  the  one  I saw  in  my  dreams  last  week,"  Rusty 
said,  "See  she  is  waiting  for  me."  The  guys  just  laughed. 

The  van  with  Indian  drums  painted  on  the  side  parks  and  they  pile  out. 
They  all  walk  slowly  across  the  cracked  sidewalk  to  the  rust  colored  gym 
building.  They  come  in  from  the  East  side  and  line  up  walking  single  file 
past  the  concession  stand.  They  stop  at  the  bracket,  all  five  Sioux  boys. 

Looks  like  32  teams  from  all  over  and  32  women's  teams  too.".  Fast  Horse 
says  as  he  ties  his  long  hair  back. 

Selway,  goes  to  the  office  door  and  picks  up  their  passes,  they  put  them 
on.  As  they  walk  past  the  two  Indian  girls  collecting  money  at  the  gym 
door,  they  take  on  a more  easy  stride,  like  warriors  walking  single  file. 
They  take  their  time,  stepping  as  one  and  find  an  open  spot  at  the  far 
side  of  the  gym.  That  spot  will  be  their  home  until  Saturday.  The  gym  is 
crowded,  a women's  game  is  going  on. 

It  is  their  time  and  place,  they  have  come  to  play  ball.  "Look  at  all 
those  Indian  ball  players,  they  are  from  all  over,"  Rusty  says,  "and  all 
those  girls." 

In  the  old  days  the  different  tribes  met  on  the  plains,  Ute,  Crow, 
Cheyenne,  Navajo,  Apache,  Colville,  Southern  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Blood, 
Cree,  Winnebago,  Ponca  and  many  others.  Enemies  and  allies  they  were, 
counting  coup,  fighting  and  in  it  proving  themselves ...  but  this  is  not 
unlike  that. 

Wunkus  reaches  into  his  bag  and  pulls  out  his  old  leather  ball.  The 
girls  look  at  them  taking  a long  look  at  them.  The  old  folks  have  seen  it 
all  before.  The  other  teams  size  them  up. 

Rusty  thinks  to  himself.  We  have  come  to  play... we  are  good  and  you  can 
tell  by  the  way  we  walk. . .this  is  our  gym... we  are  the  ones  who  are  gonna 
take  the  Tournament  of  Tribal  Champions. 

The  little  kids  sitting  on  the  bleachers  laugh,  as  a pile  of  red  baloney 
skins  falls  out  of  Rusty  Iron's  gym  bag  onto  the  gym  floor.  He  starts  to 
walk  down  court. 

The  referee,  Johnny  Angel  blows  his  whistle,  a time  out  is  called  and  he 
comes  over  and  calls  out  to  the  tall  slender  young  man.  Rusty  goes  back 
over  to  the  bleachers. 

"You  need  to  pick  up  your  baloney  skins,"  Johnny  Angel  says. 

So  it  goes  with  Indian  basketball  players  and  the  Tournament  of  Tribal 


Champions  at  Font  Duchesne  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation. 

One  of  the  crowd  watches  these  tall  Lakota  boys  stride  in  and  step  down 
the  sidelines  of  the  court.  "Hey  who  are  those  guys?" 

A young  guy  from  the  Toadlena  Hilltoppers,  a Navajo  team  says,  "I  hear 
they  are  from  Pine  Ridge" 

"What  are  they  called ....  let  me  see... they  are  the  "Frybread  Warriors" 
from  Pine  Ridge,  maybe  they  should  call  themselves  the  "Baloney  Skins". 

The  crowd  laughs  as  the  whistle  blows .... "Let ' s play  ball!" 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Chasing  a Butterfly 

Dust  above  the  rose  bush  there. 

No,  by  the  fish  pond  now. 

Underneath  the  lilac  tree. 

Always  just  gone  somehow. 

A fluttering  of  the  wings 
That  comes  and  goes 
From  whence  to  where. 

Who  knows??? 

Dust  beyond  the  fancy  there. 

Within  mind's  grasp,  but  now 
What  seemed  so  close  to  pen  is 
Always  just  gone  somehow. 

A flickering  thought 
That  comes  and  goes. 

From  whence  to  where. 

Who  knows??? 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2005. 
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Census  Bureau  starts  test  to  improve  count  of  American  Indians 
By:  CHET  BROKAW  - Associated  Press 
March  17,  2006 

EAGLE  BUTTE,  S.D.  - American  Indians  living  on  reservations  often  pose  a 
multitude  of  problems  for  census  takers:  They  live  in  sparsely  populated 
rural  areas  without  regular  addresses  and  often  mistrust  government 
officials . 

As  a result,  the  head  count  of  Indians  had  some  of  the  highest  error 
rates  for  any  minority  group  in  the  country.  The  Census  Bureau  wants  to 
change  that  by  the  2010  count  - by  making  it  personal. 

The  new  methods  include  lobbying  from  tribal  leaders  and  an  emphasis  on 
door-to-door  visits  by  enumerators,  rather  than  the  mail  form  sent  to  most 
Americans . 

"We  know  there  was  a huge  undercount  on  the  reservations,  mainly  because 


when  they  came  to  the  reservations  they  didn't  ask  to  come.  They  showed  up 
uninvited/'  said  Don  Loudner,  a member  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe.  "If 
the  Indian  people  don't  know  who  you  are,  they  aren't  going  to  tell  you 
nothing.  They  don't  trust  you." 

Census  Bureau  Director  Louis  Kincannon  arrived  Wednesday  on  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  for  the  formal  kickoff  of  a project  that 
will  test  the  new  counting  methods  for  use  on  reservations  across  the 
nation . 

Nearly  all  the  enumerators  who  will  visit  houses  are  themselves 
residents  of  the  Cheyenne  River  reservation,  located  in  northern  South 
Dakota,  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  One  benefit  is  they  know  the  terrain. 

"Sometimes  they  are  really  hard  to  get  to.  You  might  need  four-wheel 
drive,"  said  Marjorie  Gunville,  an  enumerator. 

Counters  who  visit  houses  also  will  enter  information  into  hand-held 
electronic  devices  that  include  Global  Positioning  System  technology  to 
identify  the  exact  position  of  each  household. 

Tribal  officials  are  encouraging  residents  to  cooperate  because  an 
accurate  count  ensures  that  each  tribe  gets  its  fair  share  of  federal 
funding  for  housing,  welfare,  health,  day  care  and  a wide  range  of  other 
programs . 

Many  Indian  people  have  been  reluctant  to  disclose  how  many  people  live 
in  their  homes  because  houses  in  some  government  programs  are  supposed  to 
hold  only  a certain  number  of  people,  Loudner  said. 

Publicity  campaigns  will  emphasize  that  census  information  is 
confidential,  so  answers  cannot  be  used  to  affect  anyone's  eligibility  for 
government  assistance  programs,  said  Susan  Lavin,  the  Census  Bureau's 
regional  director  in  Denver. 

"We  just  keep  harping  on  the  need  to  cooperate,"  said  Barbara  Dupris, 
who  has  been  handling  publicity  for  the  census  test. 

Tribal  Chairman  Harold  Frazier  also  has  written  a letter  encouraging 
people  to  cooperate,  and  that  letter  will  be  handed  to  the  person  who 
answers  census  questions  for  each  household,  she  said. 

All  households  will  get  only  the  short  form,  with  only  eight  questions, 
which  could  prompt  better  cooperation.  The  long  form,  with  50  questions, 
will  be  done  through  monthly  samples  to  get  an  ongoing  detailed  picture  of 
the  population. 

In  1990,  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  it  missed  about  4.5  percent  of  the 
American  Indian  population;  the  national  rate  was  1.6  percent.  More 
alarming  to  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  is  that  an  estimated 
12.2  percent  of  all  Indians  living  on  reservations  were  missed. 

The  Census  Bureau  believes  the  reservation  count  improved  in  2000,  but 
it  was  still  less  accurate  than  the  national  average. 

Kincannon  planned  to  meet  Thursday  with  officials  of  tribes  from  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska  before  attending  a ceremony  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  only  test  on  an  Indian  reservation  before  the  2010  census. 

"This  is  to  see  if  the  things  we  plan  to  use  are  going  to  work,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  North  County  Times  - Lee  Enterprises. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  MUSIC  AWARDS 
LAUNCHES  NATIONAL  VOTING  AND  INVITES  MEDIA 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  NOMINATION  SELECTION  PROCESS 

Awards  Show  Presented  By  Seminole  Hard  Rock  Hotel  & Casino 
Nominees  To  Be  Announced  April  15th 


The  Eighth  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards,  or  NAMMYS,  has  commenced 


the  nomination  selection  process  with  the  launch  of  its  national  voting 
campaign.  Over  150  national  recordings  were  submitted  for  nomination 
consideration  and  are  now  featured  on  the  NAMMYS'  website,  www.nammys.com, 
where  registered  Advisory  Board  members  can  listen  to  select  music  tracks 
from  each  recording  before  casting  their  vote.  The  NAMMYS,  in  cooperation 
with  Digital  Endeavors  are  issuing  complimentary  memberships  to  national 
and  local  media  interested  in  participating  in  the  nomination  selection 
process.  For  further  information,  contact  Nammys@aol.com. 

With  native  roots  from  Alaska  to  New  Zealand,  over  30  awards  categories 
display  the  depth  and  diversity  of  this  year's  growing  Native  American 
music  scene.  Awards  categories  include;  Best  Rock/Pop  Recording, 
Dazz/Blues  Recording,  Gospel/Christian  Recording,  Instrumental  Recording, 
Traditional  Recording,  Pow  Wow  Recording,  Rap/Hip  Hop  Recording,  and 
Spoken  Word  among  others.  The  voting  deadline,  for  both  paper  ballots  and 
website  votes  is  April  1st,  2006.  Nominees  will  be  announced  by  Friday, 
April  15th,  2006.  An  estimated  one  million  people  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  national  voting  process  upon  its  completion  in  Dune. 

The  NAMMYS,  which  USA  Today  urged,  "to  take  seriously"  and  Indian  Country 
Today  has  called  "Awesome  & Incredible"  promises  to  deliver  another 
magical  evening  of  pride  and  musical  excellence  this  year.  The  Native 
American  Music  Awards  has  been  acclaimed  for  having  "all  the 
professionalism  and  production  values  of  much  larger  events  like  the 
Grammy  Awards  and  the  American  Music  Awards"  (American  Federation  of  Radio 
Television  Artists) . 

The  Eighth  Annual  Native  American  Music  Awards  is  scheduled  to  return  to 
the  Seminole  Hard  Rock  Hotel  & Casino  in  Hollywood,  Florida  on  Dune  8th, 
2006. 

Visit  www.seminolehardrockhollywood.com  or  www.Nammys.com 
for  more  information. 

511  Avenue  of  the  Americas  Suite  371  New  York  NY  10011 
PH  (212)  228-8300  www.nativeamericanmusic.com 
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lames  lamerson.  Standing  Rock  Councilman,  dies  Feb.  16 
Teton  Times 

February  22-March  1,  2006 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Standing  Rock  Tribal  Councilman  lames  lamerson,  died 
Feb.  16,  at  the  Prairie  Knights  Casino  of  an  apparent  heart  attack. 

lamerson.  who  was  elected  to  the  tribal  council  as  Running  Antelope 
District  Councilman  in  the  fall  of  2005,  was  serving  his  fourth,  four-year 
term  as  a tribal  councilman. 

Fie  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  tribal  flags  flew  at  half 
mast  on  Friday,  Feb.  17  in  his  honor.  He  is  survived  by  his  four  children. 

lamerson' s seat  will  have  to  be  declared  vacant  in  an  upcoming  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribal  Council  meeting. 

Nominating  petitions  must  then  be  filed  by  candidates  seeking  the  office 
of  Running  Antelope  District  Councilman,  and  a special  election  will  be 
held  to  fill  the  council  seat. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 
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Communities  mourn  death  of  OCN  chief 
CBC  News 
March  16,  2006 

About  2,000  people  gathered  in  northern  Manitoba  Thursday  to  pay  their 
final  respects  to  well-respected  aboriginal  chief  Francis  Flett. 

Flett,  57,  died  last  week  after  due  to  complications  of  diabetes. 

Hundreds  of  local  residents  and  dozens  of  government  officials  and  First 
Nations  leaders  attended  his  funeral,  held  Thursday  in  the  hockey  arena  on 
the  Opaskwayak  Cree  Nation,  which  he  led  for  more  than  a decade. 

"Among  family  and  friends,  I think  if  everybody  could  make  it,  I don't 
think  the  building  would  be  big  enough  to  hold  us  all,"  said  Wabowden 
Mayor  Reg  Mead,  who  drove  four  hours  attend  the  service. 

Flett's  casket  was  draped  with  a hand-made  quilt.  A traditional  eagle 
staff  and  an  RCMP  honour  guard  led  the  procession  of  aboriginal  chiefs  and 
family  into  the  arena. 

Band  Coun.  Nathan  McGillivary  recalled  Flett's  dedication  to  improving 
the  First  Nation's  relationship  with  the  nearby  community  of  The  Pas. 

"Francis  was  very  instrumental  in  developing  that  positive  attitude  and 
bridging  that  gap  between  our  cultures  and  communities,"  said  McGillivary, 


who  grew  up  with  Flett. 

Across  the  Saskatchewan  River  in  The  Pas,  flags  flew  at  half-mast  in 
Flett 's  honour.  The  Pas  Mayor  Gary  Flopper  said  he  will  always  remember 
Flett  as  a generous  man  with  a good  sense  of  humour. 

"I'm  going  to  miss  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  the  grin.  Fie  had  lots  of 
good  sayings  and  funny  jokes,"  said  Flopper,  who  had  worked  with  Flett  for 
more  than  11  years. 

"Fie  gave  an  awful  lot.  Fie  always  thought  of  other  people  before  he 
thought  about  himself,  and  I think  that's  what  stands  out  in  my  mind  the 
most . " 

Flett  was  first  elected  to  lead  the  Opaskwayak  Cree  Nation  in  1992,  and 
was  re-elected  three  times.  Fie  also  served  as  grand  chief  of  the  Manitoba 
Keewatinowi  Okimakanak,  which  represents  northern  First  Nations,  and 
regional  vice-chief  for  the  national  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

Fie  leaves  behind  his  wife,  adult  children  and  several  grandchildren. 
Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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American  Indian  woman  saw  changes  on  reservation 
By:  YVETTE  URREA  - Staff  Writer 
March  19,  2006 

In  her  95-year  lifetime,  Eva  Linton  Rehner  saw  many  changes  in  the  local 
Indian  communities  - and  she  helped  bring  about  some  of  those  changes  for 
the  betterment  of  the  tribal  band,  her  family  said. 

She  died  Thursday  of  natural  causes  at  the  Silverado  Senior  Facility  in 
Escondido,  where  she  had  been  living  in  her  last  years. 

"For  the  past  three  years,  she  was  the  oldest  living  elder  on  the  Pala 
Reservation  ...  one  of  her  girlfriends  is  now  the  oldest,"  said  her  only 
son,  Theodore  Linton  of  Pala. 

Rehner  was  born  on  Ian.  24,  1911,  on  the  Santa  Ysabel  Indian  Reservation 
as  part  of  the  Luiseno  Mission  Indians,  said  Linton. 

Those  were  difficult  times  for  Indians  because  young  children  were 
gathered  up  and  sent  away  to  U.S.  government-run  Indian  boarding  schools 
where  they  wore  uniforms,  boys  had  to  cut  their  hair,  and  they  learned 
American  customs  as  part  of  their  education,  he  said. 

Rehner  went  to  the  Sherman  Indian  School  in  Riverside  County  when  she 
was  about  12  years  old,  Linton  said.  She  told  him  the  students  were 
disciplined  when  they  spoke  their  own  language  and  it  was  "kind  of  on  the 
brutal  side,  but  she  got  an  education  there,"  Linton  said. 

When  she  finished  her  studies,  she  moved  to  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood  area  to  work  as  a nanny.  While  there,  she  went  to  a USO  club  and 
met  sailor  Robert  Joseph  Rehner,  an  American  from  Pennsylvania,  whom  she 
married  in  1935  on  the  Pala  Indian  Reservation.  She  ultimately  stayed  at 
Pala,  while  he  went  on  to  complete  his  tours  of  duty. 

She  opened  a general  store  on  the  reservation  that  she  operated  until 
1988,  the  year  her  husband  died. 

While  in  her  60s,  Rehner  noted  that  her  husband,  who  was  retired 
military,  didn't  have  to  pay  sale  taxes  on  the  military  base  and  wondered 
why  Indians  would  have  to  pay  sale  taxes  since  it  was  federal  land.  So, 
she  sued  the  state  for  requiring  Native  Americans  to  pay  sales  tax  on  the 
reservation  and  won,  Linton  said. 

Linton  said  he  remembers  it  was  pretty  hectic  at  the  time  having  to  deal 
with  all  the  attorneys,  but  she  was  proud  of  it  when  she  prevailed.  Later, 
she  tried  to  sue  the  state  again  to  keep  Indian  retailers  exempt  from 
having  to  get  a state  license  to  sell  alcohol,  but  she  lost  that  battle. 


Linton  said. 

Rehner  was  also  an  environmentalist  and  was  always  concerned  and  vocal 
about  things  that  affected  the  reservation  such  as  dust  pollution  from 
uncovered  passing  quarry  trucks,  he  said.  Eventually,  the  trucks  had  to 
cover  their  loads  and  take  other  steps  to  keep  the  dust  under  control. 

"She  always  had  a good  point  and  people  would  listen  to  her,"  Linton 
said.  "In  the  Indian  way  of  life,  the  elders  are  still  respected  by  the 
younger  people,  and  that's  why  she  was  listened  to." 

Linton  said  his  mother  was  headstrong  and  persistent  and  would  "get 
things  done." 

Tribal  Chairman  Robert  Smith  said  Rehner  "was  well-respected"  on  the 
reservation.  Smith  said  everyone  knew  her  because  for  years  her  store  was 
the  only  one  open  on  Sundays. 

Rehner  is  survived  by  Linton,  his  wife  Mary  Ann  Linton,  four 
grandchildren  and  six  great  grandchildren. 

A viewing  and  rosary  for  Rehner  will  be  held  from  4 to  8 p.m.  Thursday 
at  the  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Pala.  The  funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Friday  at  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Pala. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  North  County  Times  - Lee  Enterprises. 
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March  14,  2006 

Lisa  Chavis  Butler  - Rowland 

Lisa  Chavis  Butler,  42,  of  760  Horne  Road,  died  March  10,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Benson  Chapel  Baptist  Church  in 
Rowland,  the  Revs.  Alton  Ray  Oxendine,  Kenny  Mitchell  and  B.J.  Hunt 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  mother,  Corina  Chavis  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Joshua 
Bartow  Butler  and  Kelvin  Michael  Chavis,  both  of  Pembroke;  a daughter, 

April  Nichole  Chavis  of  Pembroke;  eight  sisters,  Marie  Chavis  of  Rowland, 
Joyce  Lowery  and  Core  Lee  Hunt  and  Annie  Lee  Oxendine,  all  of  Lumberton, 
and  Judy  Lynn  Hunt,  Francis  Oxendine,  Annie  Mae  Lepine  and  Betty  lane 
Oxendine,  all  of  Orrum;  a brother,  David  Chavis  of  Rowland;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home,  760  Horne  Road,  Rowland. 

March  15,  2006 

Berta  G.  Lowery  - Lumberton 

Berta  G.  Lowery,  80,  of  2961  Bragg  St.,  died  March  12,  2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Praise  and  Worship  Ministries  on 
N.C.  71  in  Red  Springs,  the  Revs.  Ricky  Deese,  Kenneth  Locklear,  Mickey 
Lowery  and  Brother  Wilson  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Graham  family  cemetery  on  Granford  Road,  Pembroke. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  lames  "Jim"  Lowery;  her 
parents.  Bethel  and  Fodie  Bell  Graham;  two  sisters,  Alice  Jacobs  and  Leola 
Locklear;  two  brothers,  Granford  Graham  and  Sanford  Graham;  and  a grandson, 
Jason  Sampson. 

Surviving  are  three  daughters,  Jeanette  Harris,  Josephine  Sampson  and 
Linda  Sue  Locklear  and  her  husband,  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Locklear,  all  of 
Lumberton;  two  sons,  Ronald  Lowery  and  Donald  Lowery,  both  of  Florida;  two 
sisters.  Flora  Bell  Rowan  of  Pembroke  and  Betty  Walker  of  Wilmington;  11 
grandchildren;  15  great-grandchildren;  and  a special  friend,  Judy  Locklear 
of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 


Home  in  Lumbenton  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 


Margaret  Locklear  Scott  - St.  Pauls 

Margaret  Locklear  Scott,  84,  of  349  Waldron  Road,  died  March  11,  2006  , 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Eugene  Scott,  Montana  Locklear  and  Anthony  Oxendine  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  four  daughters,  Dorthy  Emanuel  Locklear  of  Shannon,  Evon 
Geddis  of  Adam  Run,  S.C.,  Eva  Mae  Colon  and  Sally  Thomas  Scott,  both  of 
Fayetteville;  two  sons,  Johnny  Scott  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Lonnie  Wade 
Scott  of  Fayetteville;  two  sisters,  Sally  Locklear  of  Red  Springs  and 
Gladys  Emanuel  of  Maxton;  two  brothers,  Glenn  Locklear  and  Mack  Locklear, 
both  of  Shannon;  24  grandchildren;  47  great-grandchildren;  and  a great- 
great-grandchild  . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Karen  Locklear  Jones  - Fairmont 

Karen  Locklear  Jones,  46,  of  76  Amerilla  Road,  died  March  12,  2006,  at 
Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  McDonald  Holiness  Church,  the 
Revs.  Smith  Locklear  and  Wendell  Hunt  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Vision  of  Hope  Church  Cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Hughes  Jones  of  the  home;  two  sons,  Johnathan 
Jones  of  Lumberton  and  Percell  Hunt  of  Fairmont;  her  parents,  Theodore  and 
Harriet  Locklear  of  Fairmont;  four  brothers,  James  Earl  Locklear  of 
McDonald,  Allen  Locklear  of  Rowland,  Theodore  Locklear  Jr.  of  Lumberton 
and  Donald  Ray  Locklear  of  Fairmont;  four  sisters,  Deanna  Locklear,  Linda 
Oxendine  and  Jessica  Locklear,  all  of  Fairmont,  and  Marilyn  Sampson  of 
Lumberton;  and  four  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Floyd 
Funeral  Services  of  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
2312  Fairgrove  Road,  Fairmont. 

March  20,  2006 

Robert  Lee  Chavis  - Midland 

Robert  Lee  "Buster"  Chavis,  45,  of  5346  Highway  24/27,  died  March  17, 
2006. 

A graveside  service  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Chavis  family  cemetery 
in  Maxton,  the  Rev.  Leroy  Gales  officiating. 

Chavis  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Feb.  8,  1961. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  William  Robert  Chavis;  and  a 
brother,  Vernon  Jr.  Oxendine. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Shelley  Snipes  of  the  home;  a son,  Joshua  Lynn 
Chavis  of  Matthews;  a daughter.  Tiffany  Lynn  Chavis  of  Maxton;  a 
stepdaughter,  Anna  Cummings  of  Maxton;  his  mother,  Betty  L.  Chavis  of 
Maxton;  two  brothers,  Carlton  Ray  Chavis  of  Charlotte  and  Chris  Chavis  of 
Mt.  Holly;  three  sisters,  Jennifer  Chavis  Johnson  and  Roberta  Chavis,  both 
of  Maxton,  and  Janet  Chavis  Gibson  of  Charlotte;  and  four  grandchildren, 
Kaitlyn,  Dylon,  Dane  and  Dakota. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the  home  of  his  mother,  2705  Dan's 
Place,  Maxton.  Arrangements  by  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NIC. 

March  14,  2006 

Margaret  L.  Scott 

ST.  PAULS  - Mrs.  Margaret  Locklear  Scott,  84,  of  349  Waldron  Road,  died 
Saturday,  March  11,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 


Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Daughters,  Dorthy  Locklear,  Evon  Geddis,  Eva  Colon  and 
Sally;  sons,  Johnny  and  Lonnie;  sisters,  Gladys  Emanuel  and  Sally 
Locklear;  brothers,  Glen  Locklear  and  Mack  Locklear;  24  grandchildren;  47 
great-grandchildren;  and  a great-great-grandchild . 

March  15,  2006 

Berta  G.  Lowery 

LUMBERTON  - Ms.  Berta  Graham  Lowery,  80,  of  2961  Bragg  St.,  died  Sunday 
March  12,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  today  in  Praise  and  Worship  Ministries  in  Red 
Springs.  Entombment  in  Graham  family  cemetery  in  Pembroke.  Revels  Funeral 
Home  of  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Jeanette  Harris,  Josephine  Sampson  and  Linda 
Locklear;  sons,  Ronald  and  Donald;  sisters.  Flora  Rowan  and  Betty  Walker; 
11  grandchildren;  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

Donnie  C.  Oxendine  Jr. 

LUMBERTON  - Donnie  Carroll  Oxendine  Jr.,  54,  of  365  Odum  Road,  died 
Saturday,  March  11,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 
Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church. 
Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Son,  Joseph  Pomranky;  daughters,  Kareana  McGirt,  Tiffany 
and  Terry;  brothers,  Spencer,  James,  Bentford,  Gerald  and  Dennis;  sisters 
Shelvie  Barton  and  Frances;  four  grandchildren;  and  a fiancee,  Cele 
Pomranky. 

March  16,  2006 

Kim  Locklear  Jr. 

RED  SPRINGS  - Kim  Locklear  Jr.,  68,  of  7708  Red  Springs  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  March  14,  2006,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Friday  in  Island  Grove  Baptist  Church  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Son,  Richard;  daughter,  Kimberly;  brothers,  James  Earl, 
Floyd  and  James;  sisters,  Rosetta  Chavis,  Junaita  Johnson  and  Helen;  and 
four  grandchildren . 

March  20,  2006 

Esther  C.  Jacobs 

LAURINBURG  - Mrs.  Esther  Cheek  Jacobs,  79,  of  1203  Sunset  Ave.,  died 
Saturday,  March  18,  2006. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  retired  from  Waverly  Mills. 

Services:  Funeral,  11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  East  Laurinburg  Baptist  Church. 
Burial  in  Hillside  Memorial  Park. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  McDougald  Funeral  Home  & Crematorium  in 
Laurinburg. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Ann  Lowery  and  Gay  Hendrix;  sister,  Betty 
Johnston;  three  grandchildren;  seven  great-grandchildren;  and  two  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Memorials:  City  of  Laurinburg  Relay  for  Life  Team,  P.0.  Box  249, 
Laurinburg,  NC  28353,  or  to  Hospice  of  Scotland  County,  P.0.  Box  1033, 
Laurinburg,  NC  28353. 

Linda  Lowery 

MAXTON  - Mrs.  Linda  Lowery,  51,  of  14  Oxendine  School  Road,  died 
Saturday,  March  18,  2006,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Light  of  Truth  Holiness  Church. 
Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Husband,  Huse;  sons,  Wayne  Pate  and  Robert  Pate;  brothers, 
James  Cummings  and  James  Pate;  and  sisters,  Harvelene  Revels  and  Gail 


Berdeau . 


Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

March  17,  2006 
Florence  Mary  Raisch,  73 

Florence  Mary  Raisch,  73,  of  Minneapolis,  formerly  of  Bemidji  and  Cass 
Lake,  died  on  Wednesday,  March  15,  2006,  in  Minneapolis.  No  services  are 
planned . 

March  19,  2006 

Glen  Beaulieu  Sr.,  64 

Glen  "Glenny  3oe"  Beaulieu  Sr.,  64,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Friday,  March 
17,  2006,  at  the  MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  4 p.m.  on  Tuesday  at  St  Mary's  Mission  in  Red 
Lake  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  in  Red 
Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  funeral  on  Tuesday. 

Burial  following  cremation  will  be  in  the  Beaulieu  Family  Burial  Grounds 
in  Red  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of 
Bemidji . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

March  14,  2006 

Lynn  Marie  Spottedwolf 

Lynn  Marie  Spottedwolf,  (Wicahpi  Ekta  Inajn  Win-Faces  the  Stars  Woman) 
surrounded  by  those  who  loved  her,  began  her  journey  to  the  Spirit  World 
on  Friday,  March  10,  2006  at  her  home  in  Fort  Totten. 

Lynn  was  born  on  March  9,  1955  to  Winona  Alberts  Fox  and  David  Demarrias 
She  was  raised  by  the  late  Laidman  Fox,  Sr.  During  her  life,  Lynn 
particularly  was  devoted  to  helping  others,  especially  children  and  the 
elderly.  She  helped  raise  her  many  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren . 

Wake  Services  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  14,  2006  at  the  Crow  Hill 
Recreation  Center  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  A traditional  funeral  service 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  15,  2006  at  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation 
Center  beginning  at  10:00  a.m.  with  Derome  Lebeau  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery  at  Crow  Hill. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Amy  Longie,  Woodrow  Longie,  Fred  Longie  Dr., 
Travis  LaRock,  Dacom  Villanueva,  Philip  Alberts,  Dale  Alberts,  Dusti 
Goodbird,  Latoya  Goodbird  and  Brooks  Goodbird.  Honorary  pallbeareres  will 
be  Lonna  Dackson,  Marcella  Knutson,  Antoniette  McDonald,  Andrea  Iceman, 
Stanley  Cavanaugh,  Danice  Belgarde,  Mildred  Hill,  Arlene  Belgarde,  Docelyn 
Casillas,  Dessica  D.  McKay,  Doy  Yankton,  Lisa  and  Leah  Killsplenty,  Doe 
and  Holly  Fox,  Dohn  and  Deff  Strait,  George  and  Maurice  Alberts,  Mona 
Leftbear,  Dosie  McKay,  Cissy  McKay,  Mona  Chaske,  Nevada  Goodbird,  Derry 
Guy,  Cody  Fox,  David  Riggles,  Nadean  Goodbird,  Desmond  and  Desiree  Cameron 
Wambdi  Four,  Stephanie,  Alexa,  Doninic  and  Darin  Alberts,  and  all  of 
Lynn's  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren,  cousins  and  friends. 

Lynn  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Sarah  Alberts,  Kyann  Dacob 
Spottedwolf  and  Doyelle  Spottedwolf;  grandchildren,  Noah  Spottedwolf, 
Latisha  Longie  and  Nadean  Goodbird;  adopted  son,  Chris  McCloud;  mother, 
Winona  Fox;  sisters;  Lenore  Whitlightning,  Lavonne  Alberts,  Laverne 
Ironroad,  Linda  (Rob)  Strieker,  Leann  Fox,  LaDonna  Fox;  brothers,  Laidman 
(Dulie)  Fox  Dr.,  Leonard  (Tara)  Fox,  Lee  (Lorraine)  Fox,  Greg  (Debbie) 
Demarris,  Day  (Dan)  Demarrias,  Gary  Demarrias,  Matt  Demarrias  and  Rueben 
Demarrias;  special  friend,  Raynard  Iceman;  special  niece,  Melvine  Merrick; 
aunts,  Sally  (Walter)  Cavanaugh,  Virginia  Lancelotta,  Linda  (Guy)  Alberts, 
Marie  (Bill)  Martin,  Ethleen  Demarrias,  Dolly  Azure  and  Esther  Redfox; 
uncles,  Christopher  (Gloria)  Alberts,  Quentin  Alberts,  Guy  Demarrias,  Abe 
Demarrias,  George  Demarrias,  and  Roland  Fox;  grandparents;  Adrian  and 
Virginia  Foote,  Ephriam  and  Mary  Hill;  adopted  sisters,  Ila  Redowl, 


Roberta  Ramsey,  Pauline  Boxer,  Loretta  Hall,  Penny  Knudson,  Wanda  Dohnson, 
Doreen  Yellowbird  and  Reba  Mack;  adopted  brothers,  Craig  Brown,  Darren 
Demarce,  A1  Demery,  Willie  Broncho,  Day  Greene,  Noah  Horse,  Dohn  Crossdog, 
Richard  Street,  Swen  Baker,  Todd  Lebeau,  Doe  Laferty,  Tip  Topponhoffer, 
Dasper  Youongbear,  T.D.  Plentychief  and  Russel  McDonald;  adopted  aunts, 
Sheila  Thompson  and  Myra  Pearson;  adopted  uncles.  Bob  Greywater,  Calvin 
Campbell,  Don  Belgarde  Dr.,  Frank  Lovejoy  and  Don  Buffalo;  many  nieces  and 
nephews,  grandchildren  and  cousins  . 

Doining  her  in  the  spirit  world  are  her  son,  Eldon  M.  Spottedwolf; 
fathers,  Laidman  Fox,  Sr.,  and  David  Demarrias;  grandson,  Carson  Goodbird; 
sister,  Valerie  Merrick;  nephews,  Dustin  Strait  and  Doseph  Goodbird,  Devin 
Fox;  uncles,  Roger  Allen  and  Doseph  Alberts;  grandparents,  George  and 
Alvina  Alberts,  Susie  and  Doe  Fox,  Matt  and  Dessie  Demarrias  and  many 
other  relatives. 

Nelson  Funeral  Home  of  Minnewaukan  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Dames  Doseph  Yankton,  Sr. 

Dames  Doseph  Yankton,  Sr.,  87,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND  died  on  Monday,  March 
13,  2006  at  his  home. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

March  16,  2006 
Dulius  Big  Bear 

CANNON  BALL  - Dulius  Big  Bear,  17,  Cannon  Ball,  died  March  14,  2006,  at 
St.  Alexius  Medical  Center,  Bismarck.  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  March  20,  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Rev. 
Buford  "Boots"  Marsh  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Elizabeth  Catholic 
Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

A wake  begins  at  5 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center. 

Dulius  was  born  Sept.  25,  1988,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Samuel  Hundley 
and  Melva  Big  Bear.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball  and  was  a 
senior  in  high  school.  He  enjoyed  playing  basketball,  and  played  for 
Dakota  Oyate  Eagles  at  Solen  High  School. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Tina  and  Gabe  Plante,  Cannon  Ball;  three 
sisters,  Stephanie  Plante,  Cannon  Ball,  Dennifer  Big  Bear,  U.S.  Navy,  and 
Christina  Big  Bear,  Fort  Yates;  one  brother,  Brandon  Plante,  Cannon  Ball; 
his  aunt,  Antoinette  Plante,  Cannon  Ball;  and  special  friend.  Do  Beth 
Eagle. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Harold  Murphy 

PORCUPINE  - Harold  "Mike"  Murphy,  76,  passed  to  the  Spirit  World  March 
11,  2006,  at  his  home  in  Porcupine,  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation. 
Mass  of  Christian  Burial  and  traditional  Dakota  prayers  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  Friday,  March  17,  at  St.  Dames  Catholic  Church,  Porcupine,  with  the 
Rev.  Bill  Cosgrove  as  celebrant  and  Brother  George  Maufort  as  deacon. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dames  Cemetery,  Porcupine. 

Visitation  and  rosary  will  be  held  one  hour  before  the  funeral  service 
on  Friday  at  the  church. 

Harold  Michael  Murphy  was  born  May  23,  1929,  in  Porcupine,  the  son  of 
Doseph  Murphy  and  Elizabeth  Ramsey.  Mike  served  his  country  in  the  United 
States  Army  from  Dan.  16,  1952,  to  Oct.  15,  1953,  receiving  the  Korean 
Service  Medal  with  two  bronze  service  stars  and  the  United  Nations  Service 
Medal.  On  Dune  11,  1966,  he  married  LaVonne  Haider,  and  they  had  two 
children . 

Mike  served  many  years  as  a tribal  councilman  for  the  Porcupine  District 
and  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a cattle  rancher  in  Porcupine. 

Mike  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Damie  Murphy  and  her  daughter,  Corina 
(Murphy)  Bernal,  Porcupine;  son,  Michael  "Dim  Bob"  Murphy  and  his  son. 
Derrick,  and  daughter.  Summer,  Porcupine;  step-son,  Michael  Haider  and  his 
wife,  Patricia,  and  their  children,  Kara  Mithlo  and  Heather,  Shawn  and 
Eric  Haider,  Blanchard,  Okla.;  and  sister,  Arlene  Murphy,  Porcupine. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  four  brothers,  Thomas,  Ernest 
iames,  Bernard  "Tiny"  and  Patrick  Murphy;  and  sister,  Iola  Murphy  Clifton. 

Go  to  www.weigelfuneral.com  to  share  memories  of  Mike  and  sign  the 
online  guestbook. 

Weigel  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Tedra  Tikanye 

CANNON  BALL  - Tedra  Lee  Tikanye,  33,  Cannon  Ball,  died  March  12,  2006, 
at  IHS  Hospital,  Fort  Yates.  Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Saturday, 

March  18,  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  Brother  Perry 
Snuffer  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  lames  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4 to  8 p.m.  Friday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  and  two  hours  before  the  service  at  the  activity  center. 

Tedra  was  born  Aug.  2,  1972,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  Duane  and  Theola  (Long 
Chase)  Tikanye.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball,  and  attended 
Mormon  school  in  Idaho.  As  a small  girl,  she  grew  up  in  Cannon  Ball  and 
was  raised  by  her  grandparents,  Christine  and  loseph  Long  Chase. 

She  liked  to  play  cards,  bingo  and  other  games  and  enjoyed  baking  and 
cooking.  She  married  Clarence  Burchum  in  Fort  Yates. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents;  two  sisters,  Krista  Two  Hearts,  Bismarck, 
and  Fay  Tikanye,  Cannon  Ball;  three  brothers,  Bernard  Two  Hearts,  Bismarck, 
Francis  Long  Chase,  Bismarck,  and  Todd  Tikanye,  Cannon  Ball;  her  favorite 
aunt  and  uncle,  Thelma  and  Byron  Bull  Bear  Sr.,  Bismarck;  aunt  and  uncle, 
Susan  and  Dennis  Gagnon,  Bagley,  Minn.;  two  uncles,  Henry  Long  Chase  Sr., 
and  Douglas  Long  Chase,  Bismarck;  former  husband,  Clarence  Burchum;  and 
special  friend,  Doris  "Chico"  One  Horn. 

Tedra  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  paternal  father,  Emery  Tikanye;  uncle, 
Paul  Long  Chase;  grandparents,  loseph  and  Christine  Long  Chase;  aunt, 
Kathleen  Long  Chase;  and  cousins,  Tyron  Long  Chase  and  LaVonne  lones. 

March  17,  2006 

Mary  Weasel 

Mary  R.  Weasel,  43,  Mobridge,  S.D.,  died  March  15,  2006,  at  Beverly 
Healthcare  Center,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune. 

March  16,  2006 

lames  loseph  Yankton  Sr. 

Yankton,  lames  loseph  Sr.,  87,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND.  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March  17,  2006  at  10:00  a.m.  at  St. 

Michael's  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael,  ND. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  at  St.  Michael's  Recreation  Center  on  Thursday, 
March  16,  2006  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  with  the  Rosary  and  Prayer  Service 
at  8:00  p.m. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  ND. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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February  22-March  1,  2006 
Kathleen  Cadotte,  56 

MOBRIDGE  - Funeral  services  for  Kathleen  Cadotte  age  56,  was  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  9,  2006  at  10:00  AM.  CT  at  the  Wakpala  Community  Center  in  Wakpala. 
Rev.  Gene  Canon,  Mother  Danny  Westerlund,  Vern  Fritz,  and  the  Standing 
Rock  Lay  Ministers  officiated. 

Burial  was  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wakpala.  Visitation 
will  be  from  1:00  PM  to  5:00  PM,  CT  on  Wednesday,  February  8,  2006  at 
Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  with  a prayer  service  beginning,  at  5:00  PM 


at  the  Funeral  Home. 

Services  will  then  move  to  the  Wakpala  Community  Center  where  an  all 
night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7:30  PM,  CT.  Kathleen  passed  away  on  Feb. 
4,  2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

Kathleen  Cadotte  was  born  on  January  27,  1950  to  Clarence  A.  and 
Catherine  (Cady)  Cadotte  in  Mobridge,  South  Dakota.  She  lived  in  Mobridge 
until  moving  to  Long  Beach,  California  in  1957.  She  attended  school  in 
Long  Beach  and  graduated  from  Long  Beach  Polytechnic  High  School  in  1968. 
While  res  iding  in  California  she  attended  the  to  Mobridge  in  1970  to  take 
care  of  her  maternal  grandparents  while  she  worked  at  the  White  Horse 
Inn  and  at  the  Mobridge  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaners. 

She  moved  to  Rapid  City  in  1973  where  she  and  her  special  friend  met, 
Rudolph  Gabe.  They  then  moved  to  Blackfoot,  SD  until  the  end  of  1977.  They 
returned  to  Mobridge  in  1978  where  they  had  their  daughter  Susan.  Kathy 
moved  back  to  Rapid  City  in  1979  where  she  worked  as  a housekeeper  at  the 
Motel  6. 

In  1985  she  returned  to  Mobridge  where  she  lived  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  Kathy  worked  for  Rosella  Jackson  at  the  Wheel  Family  Restaurant 
as  a cook  until  1990  and  also  at  the  Harvest  Restaurant  until  it's  closing. 

Kathy  loved  to  bake,  go  fishing,  cook,  and  listen  to  KLND  Radio  Station. 
She  would  spend  numerous  hours  with  her  "sunshine  boys"  coloring,  reading, 
and  doing  other  arts  and  crafts  with  them.  It  was  the  love  for  her 
grandchildren  that  prompted  her  to  become  a volunteer  "Grandma"  at  the 
Wakpala  Head  Start.  She  volunteered  there  from  September  2000  until  May  of 
2005. 

She  loved  spending  time  with  family  and  friends.  She  had  a big  heart, 
always  helping  those  in  need.  Her  heart  and  home  were  always  open  whenever 
someone  needed  them.  She  became  "Mom"  and  "Grandma  Kathy"  to  many  people. 
She  was  a happy  woman  who  always  had  a smile  on  her  face  even  when  things 
got  rough. 

Kathleen  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Susan(Lloyd)  DeMarrias  of 
Mobridge,  South  Dakota  and  Yvette  Gray  of  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota;  her 
father,  Clarence  A.  Cadotte  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota;  sisters, 
Karen(Donald)  I-linsley  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  Lillian  Bissett,  and 
Linda(Bob)  Voorhees  of  Long  Beach,  California:  brothers,  Gerald  Cadotte  of 
Mobridge,  South  Dakota  and  Richard(Kim)  Cadotte  of  Mitchell,  South  Dakota; 
grandchildren.  Michael  of  Kansas  Citv,  Missouri.  DeMarrias  of  Mobridge, 
South  Dakota;  Kelly  Swallow  and  Mega  May  Plenty  Chief  of  Fort  Yates,  North 
Dakota.  Rose  Gabe  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  she  is  also  survived  by 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Catherine  Cadotte:  four 
brothers.  Clarence  John  Cadotte,  Gilbert  David  Cadotte,  Ivan  Lawrence  Gabe, 
and  Phillip  Dale  Benoist,  maternal  grandparents.  George  and  Amelia  Cady  & 
paternal  grandparents,  Benjamin  and  Rose  Cadotte:  numerous  aunts  and 
uncles;  special  friend,  Rudy  Gabe,  and  several  other  family  members. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Gerald  Cadotte,  Dakota  DeMarrias,  Lloyd  DeMarrias, 
Paul  Hinsley,  Reece  Stretches,  Terry  Phillips,  T.J.  Geigle,  and  Wade  Three 
Legs. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Irene  Hagen,  Roy  Rough,  John  Carrion, 

Vern  Fritz,  Janice  Bearsheart,  Alva  Gabe,  Reece  Stretches,  Terry  Gabe, 
Wakpala  Head  Start,  St.  Alexius  Medical  Center  ICU  doctors  and  nurses,  and 
all  family  and  friends. 

Antoinette  C.  "Babe"  LaDeaux,  41 

MANDERSON  - Antoinette  C.  "Babe"  LaDeaux,  41,  died  Tuesday  Feb.  14,  2006, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Lee.  LaDeaux,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Tony  LaDeaux, 
Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  Lonnie  Cottier,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Austin  Lay,  Rapid 
City;  five  daughters,  Linda  LaDeaux,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Sheila  LaDeaux, 
Rapid  City,  Irene  LaDeaux  and  Dora  LaDeaux,  both  of  Scottsbluff,  and  Gina 
Cottier,  Tucson;  two  brothers,  Leon  LaDeaux,  Manderson,  and  Abraham 
LaDeaux  Jr.,  Rapid  City;  and  five  sisters,  Lisa  Looks  Twice.  Manderson, 
Marla  Sharp.  Tucson,  Melanie  Janis,  Kyle,  Bernadine  LaDeaux,  Wounded  Knee, 
and  Angela  LaDeaux,  Custer. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  18,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev. 


Stan  Czarnecki  officiating.  Burial  was  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Manderson.  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tatum  Allyn  LeCompte,  infant 

LAPLANT  - Funeral  for  Tatum  Allyn  LeCompte,  ten  month  old  daughter  of 
Casper  LeCompte  and  Danielle  Shaving  was  at  2:00  PM,  CT  at  the  UCC  Church 
in  LaPlant,  South  Dakota  on  Fri.,  Feb.  10,  2006.  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and 
Byron  Buffalo  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  LaPlant  UCC  Cemetery.  Tatum 
passed  away  on  Feb.  6 in  LaPlant. 

Tatum  Allyn  LeCompte  was  born  on  March  22,  2005  to  Danielle  Shaving  and 
Casper  LeCompte. 

Tatum  was  diagnosed  with  a genetic  disorder  Trisomy  18  (Edwards 
Syndrome).  This  is  a chromosomal  disorder  resulting  in  multiple  minor 
physical  defects  ;and  major  organ  defects.  In  Tatum's  case  it  had  been 
confirmed  that  her  heart  and  lungs  could  not  be  repaired. 

Tatum  was  not  expected  to  survive  her  birth  she,  came  home  after  3 weeks 
in  NICU  and  was  taken  care  of  by  her  Grandmother,  Linda  who  loved  Tatum 
very  much;  her  main  focus  during  this  time  was  making  her  comfortable, 
teaching  her  to  smile,  laugh,  and  talk  to  her  all  of  the  things  she  did 
would  be  memories  that  would  carry  them  through  the  tough  times  to  come. 

They  are  often  asked  about  the  future.  What  is  Tatum's  prognosis  now? 

Can  they  fix  her  heart?  Our  answers  were  always  the  same.  Tatum  has  T 18 
and  this  is  not  a survivable  chromosome  disorder.  The  Doctor's  we  took  her 
to  told  us  because  her  heart  does  not  function  well  and  will  probably  be 
the  cause  of  her  passing."  T18  causes  low  immunities;  these  children  are 
very  susceptible  to  colds  and  pneumonia. 

Tatum  continued  to  beat  the  odds  and  Doctor's  and  other  health  care 
providers  were  surprised  of  her  stubborn  determi-nation  to  change  the 
views  of  T18  facing  challenges  and  survival  rates.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
time  she  gave  us.  Tatum  was  hospitalized  on  Ian.  19.  2005  at  Sioux  Valley 
Children's  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls,  the  Doctors  said  Tatum  would  not 
survive  very  much  longer,  Tatum  came  home  Feb.  4,  2006. 

There  had  been  times  when  Tatum  had  been  much  sicker  but,  in  her  usual 
way,  she  would  bounce  back.  This  was  not  to  be  the  case  this  time,  as 
Tatum  had  decided  it  was  time  to  get  her  Angel  wings  for  the  final  chapter 
in  her  life  in  this  world  on  February  6,  2006.  Her  passing  was  sudden  and 
peaceful,  at  home  in  her  crib  with  her  Grandma  Linda,  Grandpa  Delaine  and 
her  Nurse  Dune  by  her  side.  Tatum  had  a short  but  good  life  and  was  loved 
by  all  her  relatives  and  everyone  who  know  her. 

Tatum  is  survived  by  her  twin  sister,  Stace  Daymes  LeCompte;  and  Autumn 
Schuy  Shaving,  mother,  Danielle  Shaving;  father,  Casper  Le  Compte; 
grandmother,  Linda  Frazier;  grandfather.  Delaine  Buffalo;  great 
grandmother.  Dean  Roberts;  great  grandfather,  Floyd  Hill;  great 
grandmother,  Florene  Shaving;  aunt,  Allyn  Shaving;  uncle.  Tell  Mound; 
cousin,  Tigh  Mound;  grandmother,  Dixie;  grandfather,  Marvin  LeCompte; 
great  grandfather,  Ivan  LeCompte;  uncles,  Colt,  Clint,  Brad,  and  CD;  aunts, 
Chelsey,  Calee,  and  Kelsie  LeCompte. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  Grandpa,  Schuyler  Roberts;  grandfather, 
Faron  Shaving;  and  great  grandpa,  Lawrence  Shaving. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Haiden  H.  Kinyon  and  Shilo  P.  Hill  Robideau. 
Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Taten  Thompson,  Riley  Thompson,  Breanna 
Roberts,  Heather  Haskell,  Breanna  LeCompte,  Kaden  Rousseau,  Sunni  Lynn 
Rousseau.,  Ashantii  and  Daniel,  Dr.  Blackbird,  Denay  Hill,  Gracelyn  and 
Derri  Curley,  Terri  and  Rikki  Haskell,  Taylor  Shaving,  grandmothers, 

Aundra,  Dawn,  and  Tara  Hill;  grandpa  Marvin  and  Moody  Hill,  Norma  Shaving, 
Darlene  and  Doni  Bowker,  Dorothy  Bowker,  Orally  Bowker,  Doan  Curley,  Bella 
Meeter,  Theresa  Lofton,  Donni  and  Shirty  Dupree,  Carole  Dupree,  Sarah 
Clown,  Sheyenne  Dupree,  Leatrice  Penny,  Scott  Dupree,  Taysen  LeCompte, 

Bret  LeCompte,  Chuck  LeCompte(Sharon) , Hank  LeCompte(Sue) , Dessica,  Angel, 
and  Chris,  Woody  Klein(Steve),  Doey.  Gregory,  and  Dillian,  Beth 
Dohnson(Dake),  Zeth  and  LaCee,  Susie  Wirkuty(Dustin) , Barb  LeCompte. 
Carolyn.  Tyler,  Vetal  Dr.,  and  Donathan,  uncles,  Gerald  Takes  the  Knife, 
Dust  Fiddler,  C.D.  Miner,  Dimmy  Dewett,  Tuffy  Thompson,  Marty  Thompson, 
Lucas  Fiddler;  grandpa,  Larry  Fiddler  and  Tanya  Fiddler,  Dohn  Moon,  and 
Gladys  Looking  Horse. 


Ronald  L.  Yellow  Horse,  58 

OGLALA  - Ronald  L.  Yellow  Horse,  58,  Oglala,  died  Monday.  Feb.  13,  2006, 
at  Chadron  Hospital  in  Chadron,  Neb.  Survivors  include  two  sons,  George 
Yellow  Horse,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Steve  Yellow  Horse,  Oglala:  two  daughters, 
Annette  Yellow  Horse  and  Tonnie  Yellow  Horse,  both  of  Oglala;  five 
brothers,  Donald  Yellow  Horse.  Wounded  Knee,  NVesley  Yellow-  Horse,  Oglala, 
Jamie  Yellow  Horse,  Winnebago,  Neb.,  Morris  Yellow  Horse,  Slim  Buttes,  and 
Willard  Yellow  Horse,  Manderson;  one  sister,  Wildean  Yellow  Horse,  Rapid 
City;  and  16  grandchildren. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  18.  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  was  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes.  Sioux 
Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Carmelita  Clara  Many  Wounds,  7 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Carmelita  Clara  Many  Wounds,  7,  died  Fri.,  Feb.  17, 
at  her  home.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  11:01  AM,  Monday,  February 
20,  2006,  at  SI  Peter's  Catholic  Church  with  Brother  George  Maufort, 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  SI  Peter's  Catholic  Church  Cemetery. 

Carmelita  was  born  March  23,  1934  a Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  to  William 
and  Emma  (Loans  Arrow)  White  Cloud.  She  was  raised  by  her  grandmother 
Fannie,  and  attended  grade  school  in  Chamberlain,  South  Dakota.  She  earned 
her  GED  and  in  199:  she  graduated  from  Sitting  Bull  College  with  a BS  in 
General  Studies  through  Mine  State.  She  met  and  married  her  husband  Perry 
in  1958  and  they  lived  in  Oakland  California,  Sioux  City  and  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  before  returning  in  1973.  She  was  employed  as  a dorm  matron  and 
college  a clerk  at  the  bookstore  at  Sitting  Bull  College,  Fort  Yates  She 
retired  in  2000  to  enjoy  being  with  he  grandchildren . Carmelita  enjoyed 
bingo  casino,  traditional  dancing,  powwows  and  bead  work. 

She  is  survived  by  six  daughters,  Jackie  (Manley)  White  Cloud,  Tracey, 
Marie,  an  Anita  (Dustin)  Many  Wounds,  all  of  For  Yates  and  Phyllis  Johnson, 
Watertown,  South  Dakota,  Linda  (Gary)  Formanek  Tama,  Iowa;  three  sons; 

Kipp  (Cindy)  Whit  Cloud,  Flandreau,  South  Dakota,  William  (Sharon)  Many 
Wounds  Dr.,  Fort  Yates,  Duane  White  Cloud.  Michigan;  14  grandchil-  dren, 
Krystal  Looking  Horse,  Kuyamawan  Looking  Horse,  Sheree  Good  Left,  Daniel 
Many  Wounds,  Tonia  Hall,  Loretta  Kim  White  Cloud-Walking  Hawk,  A.J.  White 
Cloud,  Jamie  Johnson,  Dannie  Johnson,  Karmin  Many  Wounds,  Kayla  Looking 
Horse,  Ivan  Looking  Horse,  Jr.,  Leslie  White  Cloud,  Wamniornni  White 
Cloud;  eight-  great-grandchildren;  nephew,  Clayton  "Ski"  White  Cloud; 
sister,  Victoria  Ireland.  Carmelita  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents, 
William  White  Cloud  and  Emma  Loans  Arrow,  her  husband.  Perry  Many  Wounds, 
sister,  Margaret  Fidelia  White  Cloud,  brother,  Jerome  White  Cloud, 
grandmother,  Fannie  Grey  Horn. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  North  Dakota. 
March  1-8,  2006 

Shaleesha  Maraya  Rose  Twinn,  14 

WAKPALA  - Funeral  for  Shaleesha  Twinn  age  14,  was  at  1:00  AM,  CT  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  25.  at  the  A.  J.  Agard  Multipurpose  Building  in  Fort  Yates, 
North  Dakota.  Rev.  Lindsey  Dwarf,  Rev.  Neil  Two  Bears  and  Pastor  Myrtle 
Good  Left  will  be  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  the  Good  Left  Family  Cemetery  of  Rural  Fort  Yates.  There 
was  an  all  night  wake  service  on  Feb. 24  at  the  A.  J.  Agard  Multipurpose 
Building  in  Fort  Yates. 

Shaleesha  passed  away  in  Wakpala  on  Sat.,  Feb.  18. 

Shaleesha  Maraya  Rose  Twin  was  born  on  October  2,  1991  in  Bismarck, 

North  Dakota  to  Lisa  Clark  and  Frank  Twinn.  She  was  currently  attending 
the  8th  grade  in  Wakpala  and  she  attended  elementary  school  in  Fort  Yates, 
North  Dakota. 

Shaleesha  stayed  in  Wakpala  with  her  grandparents.  Bill  & Wanda  Cadotte 
who  she  loved  very  much.  She  had  many  friends  and  liked  to  joke  around 
with  people.  She  was  known  for  her  lovely  smile  and  eyes.  She  always 
thought  of  others  first.  She  also  enjoyed  hanging  out  at  her  great  grandma 
Rose's.  She  loved  and  cherished  her  great  grandma  Rose.  She  was  Rose's 


baby  SlushSlush.  She  enjoyed  listening  to  music  and  hanging'  out  with  hen 
friends.  She  enjoyed  riding  horse  with  her  cousin  Lil'  Harley  and  playing 
with  her  sister  Shayla  & Brother  Devin.  Shaleesha  was  the  fifth 
generation  when  she  was  born  which  was  the  first  time  out  of  the  entire 
family.  She  participated  in  wrestling  and  boxing  which  she  enjoyed.  She 
also  made  the  B honor  roll,  which  made  her  family  proud. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Lisa  & Frank  of  Fort  Yates,  ND; 
grandparents.  Bill  & Wanda  Cadotte  of  Wakpala,  SD  and  grandmother, 

Patricia  Four  of  Fort  Yates,  ND;  great-great  grandmother.  Rose  Good  Left 
of  Fort  Yates,  ND;  Sister,  Shayla  Left  Hand  of  Fort  Yates,  ND;  brother, 
Devin  Dwarf  of  Fort  Yates,  ND:  two  special  God-mothers,  Marlys  Twinn  and 
Marlene  Twinn  of  Fort  Yates,  ND;  and  numerous  aunties,  uncles,  grandpas, 
grandmas,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  great-great  grandpa,  Luke  Good 
Left;  great  grandpas,  Harvey  Sr.  and  George  Sr.  Good  Left;  greatgreat 
grandmothers  Eva  Koch  and  Dora  Two  Bears;  grandma,  Mercy  Good  Left; 
grandpa,  Eugene  Four,  Sr.;  and  paternal  grandpa,  Clayton  Twinn,  Sr. 

Casketbearers,  Bryan  Dogskin,  Tonisha  Good  Left,  Kit  Weed,  Loran  Rough 
Surface,  Heidi  Three  Legs,  Anthony  Four,  Travis  Twinn,  and  Frank  Twinn,  Dr. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Bill  & Wanda  Cadotte,  Great-great 
grandmother  Rose  Good  Left,  Special  cousins,  Lil  Havey,  Holy  Elk  Face,  and 
Isaiah  Standing  Crow:  aunts,  Averil  Cadotte,  Michele  Clark,  Marlys  Twinn, 

& Gina  Four;  uncles,  Clayton  Twinn  & family,  Terrence  Twinn  & family, 

Robert  Twinn  & family;  Grandma  Patricia  Four  & family;  Daniel  Twinn  & 
family,  Donald  Twinn  & family,  Mike  Twinn  & family,  Juanita  Yellow  Wolf  & 
family,  Felix  Kidder  & family,  Verna  Dunn  & family,  Curtis  McKay  & family, 
Henrietta  Twinn  & family,  Marlene  Twinn  & family,  all  aunties,  uncles, 
grandparents,  and  friends  and  the  Wakpala  School  8th  Grade  Class.  All 
musicians  are  invited  to  participate. 

Annie  Thunder  Hawk,  86 

Annie  Thunder  Hawk,  86,  Cannon  Ball,  North  Dakota,  died,  Wednesday,  Feb. 
22,  at  her  home.  Funeral  Services  were  held  on  Wednesday,  March  1,  at  the 
Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball  with  Brother  George  Maufort, 
officiating.  Burial  was  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Annie  was  born  January  11,  1920,  at  Cannon  Ball,  North  Dakota,  to  John 
and  Eva  (Kuntz)  Brave  Bull.  She  was  raised  and  edu  cated  in  Cannon  Ball 
and  married  Wallace  George  Thunder  Hawk  in  1939.  After  her  marriage,  they 
moved  to  Bismarck  in  1942  and  she  worked  as  a waitress  at  the  Sweet  Shop. 

In  1956  they  moved  back  to  Cannon  Ball  where  she  was  a cook  for  the 
Headstart  Program.  Annie  loved  to  cook,  and  make  numerous  arts  and  crafts, 
attend  pow  wows  v~  ows,  and  listen  to  gospel  music.  She  especially  loved 
watching  her  children  and  grandchildren  participate  in  sporting  events. 

She  is  survived  by  four  daughters  and  three  sons-in-law,  Betty  and 
Herman  Elk,  Darlene  and  Donald  Medicine  Horse,  all  of  Fort  Yates,  Bernetta 
and  Randy  Pickner,  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  Alma  Thunder  Hawk,  Cannon  Ball; 
three  sons  and  one  daughter-inlaw,  Wallace  "Butch"  Thunder  Hawk  Jr., 
Bismarck,  George  Thunder  Hawk,  Cannon  Ball,  Michael  "Bud"  Thunder  Hawk, 
Cannon  Ball;  one  sister,  Josie  Barrett,  Fort  Yates;  one  brother,  George 
and  Johnelle,  Brave  Bull,  Solen;  49  grandchildren;  63  great-grandchildren; 
six  great-great  grandchildren  and  many  special  nieces  and  nephews. 

Annie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Wallace,  her  parents,  3ohn 
and  Eva  Brave  Bull,  daughter,  Evelyn  Eagle,  son,  John  Thunder  Hawk, 
brothers  3ohn  and  Frank  Brave  Bull,  infant  sister,  Susan;  half  sisters, 
Annie,  Isabelle,  Molly  Brave  Bull,  grandchildren,  Dennis,  Sherry,  Mary 
Standing  Bear,  Todd  Lee  White  Lightning,  Ann  Agnes  Red  Dog,  Wendell 
Pickner;  great-grandchildren,  Marisa  Iron  Road,  Veronica  Thunder  Hawk,  and 
baby  boy  Jaycee  Elk  and  baby  boy  Thunder  Hawk. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  North  Dakota. 

Evelyn  Slides  Off,  38 

RAPID  CITY  -Funeral  arrangements  for  Evelyn  Slides  Off  age  38,  formerly 
of  Eagle  Butte,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  South 
Dakota . 

Evelyn  passed  away  on  February  23,  at  the  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in 


Rapid  City,  South  Dakota. 


Veldon  Hollow  Horn,  41 

RED  SCAFFOLD  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Veldon  Hollow  Horn  age  41,  are 
pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Hollow  Horn  passed  away  on  February  25,  2006  at  the  Rapid  City 
Regional  Hospital. 

Myrna  Lea  Martin,  47 

Myrna  Lea's  spirit  went  home  to  be  with  Our  Lord  on  lanuary  14,  2006. 

Her  long  lasting  battle  now  over,  she  quietly  passed  into  the  hands  of  God 
Myrna  is  survived  by  her  son,  lerome  Isaiah  Martin,  grandchildren,  Emilio, 
Saraya  and  Leanna  Martin,  sister  Brandeis  Borgheinck  and  her  father, 
Anthony  Borgheinck,  Uncle  Darrell  Martin,  Westiminster,  CO  and  Aunts 
Millie  Corrigan,  Arvada,  CO  and  Cheryl  Wolfburg,  Duluth,  MN  and  a Great 
Aunt  Therese  Martin,  Ft.  Yates,  ND  and  many  cousins  and  friends. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  mother  Corrine  Martin  Borgheinck,  her 
grandparents,  lerome  and  Mary  Louise  Martin  and  an  Uncle  loaquin  T.  Martin 
and  the  father  of  her  son,  Richard  Lucero. 

It  is  a comfort  to  know  you  are  resting  safely  in  the  hollow  of  God's 
hands;  only  God  knows  best  and  has  called  you  home  and  relieved  you  from 
your  hard  fought  battle,  that  you  so  valiantly  and  silently  endured. 

It  broke  our  hearts  to  see  you  go,  but  you  did  not  go  alone,  for  part  of 
us  went  with  you,  on  the  day  God  called  you  home. 

Date  of  Birth:  Sunday,  December  14,  1958  Pierre,  South  Dakota 
Date  of  Death:  Saturday,  lanuary  14,  2006  Denver,  Colorado 
Mass  of  Christian  Burial:  Saturday,  Feb.  4,  10:00  am  at  Arvada  Chapel  of 
the  Angels  Officiating:  Father  Tony  Short 

Honorary  Pallbearers:  Emilio  Martin,  Walter  1.  Beaver,  Darrell  1.  Martin 
Anthony  Borgheinck,  Eric  Martin,  Scott  Martin,  Myrna ' s sister.  Aunts, 

Great  Aunt,  Cousins  and  Friends 
Inurment:  Mt.  Oliver  Cemetary 

In  Memory  lames  Francis  lamerson,  65 
IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF:  lames  Francis  lamerson  was  Born:  August  26,  1941 
Passed  Away:  February  16. 

Funeral  Services:  7:00  P.M.,  Wednesday,  February  22,  2006  at  Kesling 
Funeral  Chapel  Clergy:  Fr.  Norman  Blue  Coat. 

Honorary  Casket  Bearers:  Charles  lamerson,  lohn  Hoven,  loe  White 
Mountain,  Sr.,  Kent  lohannason,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Alvin  Bull  Bear,  lames 
Fitzgerald,  lerry  Peterson,  lody  Wilkinson,  Kenneth  lamerson,  Harvey 
Renville,  Richard  Long  Feather,  lohn  lohnson  & Family,  Ray  lohnson  & 
Family,  Clint  Rose  & Family,  Clifford  Kills  Crow  & Family,  Lori  & Dave 
Wutzke,  loe  McNeil,  Emily  Yellow  Earrings,  Alan  Flying  Bye,  Gary  Rau  & 
Family,  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribal  Council  Representatives,  Running 
Antelope  District  Members,  Roland  Silk,  Arland  Hodgekiss,  Fast  Horse 
Family,  Tom  Iron  and  all  lames 's  friend  at  the  Prairie  Dog  Cafe. 

Place  of  Burial:  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  1:00  P.M./CT,  Thursday, 
February  23,  2006  Sturgis,  South  Dakota. 

lim  lamerson  grew  up  in  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota  and  graduated  from 
McLaughlin  High  Shool  and  was  honored  as  an  All-Conference  Defensive  Back 
football  player.  After  high  school  lim  carried  on  a family  military 
tradition  by  joining  the  United  States  Marine  Corp  and  received  an 
Honorable  Discharge,  lim  has  joined  his  little  brother,  Kenneth,  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  Vietnam  in  April  1967.  lim  was  so  proud  of  his 
reservation  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  always  be  a leader  to  serve 
his  people.  We  thank  his  family  for  his  contribution. 

Respectfully,  Tom  Iron,  Vietnam  Veteran,  February  16,  2006. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

March  15,  2006 

Louis  DuBray  had  impressive  record 
By  lo  Hall 


Monday,  March  13,  2006,  was  declared  as  a "Day  or  Mourning"  in  memory  of 
Louis  DuBray  Dr.  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  It  was  another  way  of 
saying,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Louis  served  his  nation  in  the  U.S.  Army,  entering  service  on  Dan.  29, 
I960,  and  becoming  a part  of  the  620th  Engineer  Company.  Following  his 
discharge,  he  returned  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  and  from  1970  to 
1972  was  in  Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  completed  a surveying,  cartographic 
drafting  program  at  the  Engineering  Drafting  School. 

Returning  to  his  ranch  at  Patch  Skin  Buttes  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation,  he  served  as  District  6 Tribal  Council  Representative  for  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  1992  to  2000,  as  well  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
CRST.  He  also  served  on  CRST  Police  Commission.  While  serving  on  the 
tribal  council,  Louis  was  honored  by  his  District  6 in  LaPlante  for  his 
dedicated  hard  work  in  getting  the  DTAC  Bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  Senate. 

Louis,  whose  native  name  was  Mni  Kola  Kiya  (Friend  of  the  Water),  died 
Tuesday,  March  7,  2006,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Eagle 
Butte.  He  was  65. 

Louis  Benjamin  DuBray  Dr.  was  born  on  Dan.  20,  1941,  to  Louis  Sr.  and 
Elsie  (Rivers)  DuBray  in  Pierre.  He  attended  school  at  St.  Doseph's  Indian 
School  in  Chamberlain  and  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  graduating  in  1959  and 
entering  military  service  the  following  year. 

On  Oct.  18,  1969,  he  married  Rita  White  Bull  in  Pierre  and  they  made 
their  home  in  Mobridge  until  he  moved  to  Denver.  Back  on  his  ranch,  he 
worked  as  a rancher,  head  chainman  and  rodman  for  surveying  crews.  He  also 
did  a lot  of  welding  and  mechanical  work.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  having 
catfish  fries,  and  playing  cards. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Michael  DuBray  and  Richard  DuBray,  both  of 
rural  Mobridge,  and  Marcus  White  Bull  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.;  daughters, 

Wanda  DuBray  and  Daime  DuBray,  both  of  Eagle  Butte;  granddaughters,  Sasha, 
Austin,  Skyla,  Sierra,  Donni  and  Devon;  grandsons,  Kelly,  D.T.,  Rylan, 
Brody  and  Colin;  great-granddaughter  K'sha,  and  great-grandson  Adam; 
brothers,  Elroy,  LeRoy  and  Fred  DuBray;  sisters,  Andrea  Patterson  and  Lynn 
LeCompte-Night  Pipe;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

His  wife  Rita,  brother  Richard  and  his  parents  preceded  Louis  in  death. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Louis  was  celebrated  Monday,  March  13,  at 
All  Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  Father  Brian  Lane  was  celebrant 
Courtney  Fisher,  Amanda  Fischer  and  Diane  (DuBray)  Kim  were  readers.  K'sha 
Red  Bear  and  Elsie  DuBray  were  gift  bearers. 

Collette  Ganje  was  organist  and  Ross  DuBray  was  pianist  for  the 
selections  "The  Dance"  and  "Go  Rest  High  On  That  Mountain."  Susie  Payne 
was  soloist  for  "Daddy's  Hands."  Wambli  Williams  sang  the  "Lakota  Honor 
Song."  Guitarist  Frankie  Thompson  played  and  sang,  "The  Cowboy  Rides  Away. 
Wakinyan  Maza  was  the  drum  group. 

Casketbearers  were  Ross  DuBray,  Scottie  Fischer,  Kansas  DuBray,  Deremy 
Patterson,  Wambli  Williams,  Francis  DuBray,  Beau  DuBray,  Frank  White  Bull, 
Wilbur  White  Bull,  Tony  Rivers  III,  And  Brian,  Kevin  and  Wayne  Night  Pipe. 

Honorary  bearers  were  all  the  Tribal  Council  members,  past  and  present, 
Tom  Daschle,  the  IHS  staff,  the  ITBC  board  and  staff  and  all  Louis' 
friends,  relatives  and  neighbors.  They  were  all  special  to  him. 

Burial  was  later  Monday  in  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

On  Sunday,  there  was  a processional  meeting  at  the  four-mile  junction  to 
go  into  Eagle  Butte  for  an  evening  prayer  service  at  the  church.  Local 
military  participation  was  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Lakota  Akicita. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

March  14,  2006 

Kenneth  Dames  Brown 

Wakpala  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Kenneth  Dames  Brown,  age  41,  of 
Wakpala,  S.D.,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Kenneth  died  Sunday,  March  12,  2006,  due  to  a one-car  rollover  near 
McLaughlin,  S.D. 


March  18,  2006 


Harley  Lone  Eagle 

Mesa,  Ariz.  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Harley  Lone  Eagle,  age  50,  of 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  formerly  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  are  pending  with  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Mr.  Lone  Eagle  passed  away  on  March  16,  2006  in  Mesa. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Lacquetta  Snow-Goodbird 

Funeral  services  for  Lacquetta  loan  Snow-Goodbird,  54,  of  Sisseton,  SD 
were  held  last  Wednesday  morning,  March  15,  2006  at  Eagles  Wing  Baptist 
Church  in  Agency  Village,  SD  with  the  Rev.  Jerome  Renville  officiating. 
Special  music  was  provided  by  Rodney  Renville. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Rodney  Renville,  Creighton  Renville,  Lonnie 
Rodlund,  Romeo  Renville,  Brian  Rodlund,  Darrell  Renville,  Cecil  Renville, 
Jr.,  Gabe  Rodlund,  Dustin  Snow,  and  Darrick  Snow.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
were  Cheryl  A.  Renville,  Mary  Jo  Keeble,  Natasha  Rodlund,  Lori  Neilan, 
Monica,  Vergie,  Maxine,  and  all  of  Lacquetta' s friends  and  relatives. 

There  was  an  all-night  wake  service  Tuesday  at  Eagles  Wing  Baptist 
Church . 

Interment  is  at  the  Renville  Family  Cemetery  in  Agency  Village,  SD. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Lacquetta  was  born  on  January  3,  1952  to  Clifford  and  Tina  (Renville) 
Snow  in  Sisseton,  SD.  She  grew  up  and  attended  schools  at  Agency  Village 
and  Sisseton.  After  her  education,  Lacquetta  moved  to  Kansas  City,  MO, 
where  she  worked  at  various  jobs  and  was  a homemaker. 

Lacquetta  lived  in  Kansas  City  for  27  years  before  returning  to  live  in 
the  Sisseton  area  where  she  stayed  until  her  death. 

She  liked  to  play  Bingo,  care  for  her  guinea  pig,  and  go  on  long  drives. 
Lacquetta  also  liked  playing  cards,  planting  flowers,  and  gardening. 

Lacquetta  passed  away  on  March  12,  2006  at  a Watertown  hospital  after  a 
lengthy  illness. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Arnold  Goodbird  of  Sisseton;  six  children 
- Curt  Snow  of  Agency  Village,  Darrick  Snow  of  Agency  Village,  Latricia 
Snow  of  Kansas  City,  MO,  Lacquetta  West  of  Kansas  City,  MO,  Tina  West  of 
Kansas  City,  MO,  and  JoEvelyn  West  of  Tyler,  TX;  one  sister,  Connie 
Rodlund  of  Sisseton;  five  brothers  - Rodney  Renville  of  Agency  Village, 
Lonnie  Rodlund  of  Agency  Village,  Brian  Rodlund  of  Agency  Village, 
Creighton  Renville  of  Agency  Village,  and  Romeo  Renville  of  Agency 
Village;  and  13  grandchildren. 

Lacquetta  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Clifford,  one  son, 

Dimitri  West,  one  grandson,  Remy  Snow,  and  her  paternal  and  maternal 
grandparents . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

March  14,  2006 
Karen  Larrabee 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Karen  Larrabee,  58,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Thursday,  March  9, 
2006,  at  her  home.  A prayer  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  today  at 
Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  CST  Wednesday,  March  15,  at  Elk  Horn 
Congregational  Church  in  Little  Eagle,  with  the  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear, 


Mother  Danny  Westerlund  and  all  Standing  Rock  lay  ministers  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  3:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  Good  Shepherd  Cemetery  in  rural 
Little  Eagle. 

Michael  D.  Witt 

PINE  RIDGE  - Michael  D.  Witt,  51,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  March  11, 
2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ardith  Witt,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sons,  Santee 
Witt,  Martin,  Seth  Witt,  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  3oe  Witt,  Bismarck,  N.D.,  and 
Sage  Mahpiya,  Pine  Ridge;  two  daughters,  Mozelle  Witt,  Grand  Forks,  and 
Danya  Witt,  Pine  Ridge;  his  parents,  Nate  and  Eva  Witt,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
brothers,  3hon  Goes  In  Center,  Rapid  City,  and  Christopher  Witt,  Pine 
Ridge;  six  sisters,  Deborah  Bordeaux  and  Angela  Stover,  both  of  Pine  Ridge 
Geraldine  Goes  In  Center  and  Nancy  Miller,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Margaret 
Witt,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Mary  Witt,  Korea;  and  three  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  15,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  March  16,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating 
Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  15,  2006 
Kenneth  lames  Brown 

WAKPALA  - Kenneth  lames  Brown,  41,  Wakpala,  died  Sunday,  March  12,  2006, 
as  a result  of  a one-car  rollover  near  McLaughlin. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CST  Friday,  March  17,  at  the 
community  center  in  Bullhead. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  at  5 p. 
m.  CST  to  follow  in  procession  to  Bullhead.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Saturday,  March  18,  at  the  community  center,  with  Mother  Danny  Westerlund, 
the  Very  Rev.  Leslie  Campbell  and  lay  readers  Marge  Hawk  and  Beatrice 
Skinner  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  Cemetery  in  Bullhead. 
Georgia  "Joy  Leau"  Davis 

SLIM  BUTTES  - Georgia  "Joy  Leau"  Davis,  69,  Slim  Buttes,  died  Monday, 
March  13,  2006,  in  Slim  Buttes.  She  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Lester  "Bo"  Davis,  Slim  Buttes,  and 
Linfred  Davis  Jr.  and  Phillip  Davis,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  two  adopted  sons, 
Ray  Bucko,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Louie  Janis,  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter,  Theresa 
Bettel-  youn.  Slim  Buttes;  one  sister,  Bernice  Alcon,  Denver;  and  17 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  March  16,  at  Brother 
Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  17 
at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ray  Bucko  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Mike  Carlow  Jr.  Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Carol  L.  Mesteth 

MANDERSON  - Carol  L.  Mesteth,  39,  Manderson,  died  Sunday,  March  12,  2006 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Curtis  Mesteth,  D.L.  Mesteth  and  Shane 
Mesteth,  all  of  Manderson;  her  father.  Max  Mesteth,  Manderson;  two  sisters 
Christine  Mesteth  and  Maxine  Mesteth,  both  of  Manderson;  five  stepbrothers 
A.V.  Fire  Thunder,  Bluch  Fire  Thunder  and  Burnell  Stands,  all  of  Manderson 
Harlan  Stands,  Pierre,  and  Ray  Stands,  Fallon,  Nev.;  and  four  stepsisters, 
Lucy  Running  Horse  and  Leah  Fire  Thunder,  both  of  Manderson,  Lita  Running 
Hawk,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Ingrid  One  Feather,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  March  16,  at  Wounded 
Knee  District  School  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
March  18,  at  the  school.  Burial  will  be  at  Mesteth  Family  Cemetery  in 
Manderson . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


March  16 , 2006 


Grace  R.  Hollow  Horn 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Grace  R.  Hollow  Horn,  84,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Tuesday, 
March  14,  2006,  at  Castle  Manor  Nursing  Home  in  Hot  Springs. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  lames  Hollow  Horn  Sr.,  Pine  Ridge,  William 
Hollow  Horn  and  Theodore  Hollow  Horn,  both  of  Wounded  Knee,  and  Ellison 
Moody,  Columbia,  S.C.;  seven  daughters,  Deloris  Hatchet,  Mary  Bull  Bear, 
Elizabeth  Yellow  Horse,  Alva  Forney  and  Bernadine  Hollow  Horn,  all  of 
Wounded  Knee,  Sharron  Larrabe,  Chadron,  Neb.,  and  Corrina  White  Whirlwind, 
Manderson;  one  sister,  Edith  Wounded  Horse,  Wounded  Knee;  and  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Church  of  God  in  Wounded 
Knee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  at  the  church,  with 
the  Rev.  Stanley  Hollow  Horn  Dr.  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Dohnson 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  17,  2006 

Mary  Rose  Weasel 

MOBRIDGE  - Mary  Rose  Weasel,  43,  Mobridge,  died  Wednesday,  March  15, 
2006,  at  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

March  15,  2006 

Ray  Thompson 
1933  - 2006 

A traditional  honoring  ceremony  for  Ray  Thompson,  73,  Overbrook,  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Haskell  Cultural  Center  in  Lawrence.  He  was 
cremated . 

Mr.  Thompson  died  Wednesday,  March  8,  2006,  at  his  home. 

He  was  born  Feb.  9,  1933,  in  Dones,  Okla.,  the  son  of  Curtis  Donovan  and 
Lydia  Augusta  Moore  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a member  of  the  Muskogee  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma.  He 
was  a longtime  cattle  rancher  in  southwest  Douglas  County  and  a 55-year 
member  of  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  Local  763  in  Lawrence. 

He  married  Shirley  Lee  Bryant  on  May  17,  1953.  She  survives,  of  the  home 
Other  survivors  include  a son,  Ray  Thompson  II,  Overbrook;  two  daughters 
Gina  Baun,  Overbrook,  and  Doni  Murphy,  Pomona;  four  grandchildren;  and  a 
great-grandchild . 

The  family  suggests  memorials  to  the  Haskell  Indian  Nations  Health 
Center,  2415  Mass.,  Lawrence  66046,  or  sent  in  care  of  Rumsey-Yost  Funeral 
Home,  which  is  handling  arrangements . 

Online  condolences  may  be  sent  to  www.rumsey-yost.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawrence,  KS  Dournal-World . 

March  14,  2006 

Corrina  Dorothy  Turtle 

Funeral  services  for  Cortez  resident  Corrina  Dorothy  Turtle  will  be  held 
at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  15,  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel.  Interment 
will  follow  at  the  Cortez  Cemetery. 

Corrina  was  born  to  Winston  Turtle  Sr.  and  Mary  Turtle  on  Nov.  9,  1966, 
in  Shiprock,  N.M.  Corrina  went  to  be  with  her  relatives  and  her  creator  on 
March  11,  2006,  at  the  age  of  39. 

Corrina  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma.  She  was  Dineh.  Through  the  kindness  of  her  heart  and  good  spirit 
she  was  able  to  touch  many  lives,  and  left  many  happy  memories  of  those 
who  knew  her.  She  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Cortez. 


In  1990,  she  was  blessed  with  a son,  Orin  Ralph  Turtle,  who  is  now  15. 
Corrina  was  a loving  mother  and  cherished  her  son  greatly. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Orin  Ralph  Turtle  account  at 
Southwest  Colorado  Federal  Credit  Union. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home.  For  further 
information,  log  on  to  www.ertelfuneralhome.com  and  click  on  the  obituary 
section . 

Copyright  c.  2006,  the  Cortez  lournal. 

March  15,  2006 
Alexis  Burroughs 

Alexis  Skenay'ah  Burroughs  of  Grove  died  Sunday,  March  12,  2006,  in  a 
traffic  accident  near  Pampa,  Texas.  She  was  14. 

Burroughs  was  born  March  28,  1991,  in  Woodward  to  Randy  and  Carole 
(Killion)  Burroughs.  She  was  a life-long  resident  of  Grove.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  ninth  grade  class  of  Grove  High  School. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Future  Business  Leaders  of  America,  Family 
Career  Community  Leaders  of  America,  Native  American  Performing  Arts 
Troupe,  the  Indian  Heritage  Club,  the  Speech  and  Drama  Club  and  a student 
council  reporter.  She  was  also  a member  of  the  Long  House  Religion. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  of  Grove;  one  sister.  Amber  Michelle 
Burroughs  of  Six  Nations  Reservation,  Canada;  one  niece.  Bo  Alexis  lacobs. 
Six  Nations  Reservation;  her  grandparents  Phillips  and  lanet  Burroughs  of 
Miami;  her  adopted  grandmother,  Susie  Nuckolls  of  Wyandotte,  and  her 
godparents,  Stanley  and  Maria  Western  of  Bartlesville. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  Claude  Howard  Killion. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Council  House  Cemetery  with 
tribal  speaker  Ronnie  White  officiating. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mark  Burroughs,  Austin  Schmidt,  Drew  Ericson, 

Kessler  lacobs,  Michael  Marling  and  Casey  Merciez. 

The  wake  will  be  from  1 p.m.  today  until  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  family 
home,  614  West  5th  Street  in  Grove. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cooper-Althouse  Funeral  Home  in 
Miami . 

March  17,  2006 
Mark  Waterman 

Mark  Edward  Waterman  of  Independence,  Mo.,  died  Tuesday,  March  14,  2006, 
at  the  Veteran's  Administration  Medical  Center  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  after 
an  illness.  He  was  89. 

Waterman  was  born  Duly  1,  1916,  in  Webb  City,  Mo.,  to  Edward  and  Edna 
(Handley)  Waterman.  He  lived  in  Ottawa  County  all  of  his  life,  moving  to 
Independence  from  Miami. 

He  was  a World  War  II  veteran  of  the  Army,  where  he  served  as  an 
engineer  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

He  was  a carpenter  for  40  years  and  a teacher  in  Kansas  City  for  five. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  a member  of  the  Osage 
Burial  Detail.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  the  Akdar  Shrine  and 
the  Eastern  Star.  He  was  a lifetime  member  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  a past  post  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  40  et  8. 

Survivors  include  four  grandchildren  and  their  spouses,  Mark  Russell 
Waterman  of  Independence,  Mo.,  Phillip  Craig  and  Dottie  Waterman  of 
Oronogo,  Mo.,  Michael  Wayne  and  Stacy  Waterman  of  Galena,  Kan.,  and  Terri 
Lynn  Waterman  of  Oklahoma  City,  11  great-grandchildren  and  three  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Don  Edward  Waterman;  his  parents, 
and  one  granddaughter,  Sherri  lean  Waterman. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Ottawa  Indian  Cemetery,  east  of 
Miami . 

Military  rites  will  be  conducted  by  the  American  Legion  Post  No.  147 
Funeral  Detail  of  Miami. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  8 p.m.  today  at  the  Paul 
Thomas  Funeral  Home  of  Miami. 

Dale  Dilliner 

Mark  Edward  Waterman  of  Independence,  Mo.,  died  Tuesday,  March  14,  2006, 
at  the  Veteran's  Administration  Medical  Center  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  after 
an  illness.  He  was  89. 

Waterman  was  born  Duly  1,  1916,  in  Webb  City,  Mo.,  to  Edward  and  Edna 
(Handley)  Waterman.  He  lived  in  Ottawa  County  all  of  his  life,  moving  to 
Independence  from  Miami. 

He  was  a World  War  II  veteran  of  the  Army,  where  he  served  as  an 
engineer  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

He  was  a carpenter  for  40  years  and  a teacher  in  Kansas  City  for  five. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  a member  of  the  Osage 
Burial  Detail.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic  Lodge,  the  Akdar  Shrine  and 
the  Eastern  Star.  He  was  a lifetime  member  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  a past  post  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  40  et  8. 

Survivors  include  four  grandchildren  and  their  spouses,  Mark  Russell 
Waterman  of  Independence,  Mo.,  Phillip  Craig  and  Dottie  Waterman  of 
Oronogo,  Mo.,  Michael  Wayne  and  Stacy  Waterman  of  Galena,  Kan.,  and  Terri 
Lynn  Waterman  of  Oklahoma  City,  11  great-grandchildren  and  three  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Don  Edward  Waterman;  his  parents, 
and  one  granddaughter,  Sherri  Dean  Waterman. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Ottawa  Indian  Cemetery,  east  of 
Miami . 

Military  rites  will  be  conducted  by  the  American  Legion  Post  No.  147 
Funeral  Detail  of  Miami. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  8 p.m.  today  at  the  Paul 
Thomas  Funeral  Home  of  Miami. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Miami  News-Record. 

March  15,  2006 

Alene  Atchavit  Roach 

WALTERS  Funeral  for  Alene  Atchavit  Roach,  83,  Walters,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Friday  at  Brown  Baptist  Indian  Church,  Walters  with  the  Rev.  Reeves 
Nahwooks  officiating. 

Mrs.  Roach  died  Monday,  March  13,  2006  in  Walters. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  Brown  Baptist  Indian  Church 
Walters.  Burial  will  be  at  Walters  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  March  4,  1923  in  a teepee  in  Cotton  County  near  Walters  to 
Robert  "Hevah"  and  Charlotta  (Tahhahwah)  Atchavit.  She  attended  school  in 
Temple.  She  married  Wiley  Roach  in  Comanche  County.  He  died  in  1973.  She 
worked  in  the  Fort  Sill  warehouse  on  post,  was  owner  and  operator  of 
Walters  Cleaners  and  was  a homemaker.  She  was  a member  of  the  Comanche 
Nation  and  the  Brown  Baptist  Indian  Church. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Anthony  G.  Nahquaddy  and  wife,  Lisa,  Keschena 
Wis.;  three  daughters:  Marie  E.  Taunah,  Duncan;  Carlotta  and  husband, 
Clifford  E.  Ototivo  Dr.,  of  the  home;  Lola  A.  Ototivo,  Walters;  one 
brother,  Robert  Atchavit,  Dr.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas;  three  sisters:  Amelia 
Codopony,  Apache;  Roberta  Red  Elk,  Geronimo;  Denice  Bigbee,  Stillwater;  20 
grandchildren:  Florene  Ototivo,  Rudy  Ototivo,  Damie  Ototivo,  Alma  Parker, 
Dora  Codynah,  Sheri  Poolaw,  Carlotta  Ramos,  Leon  Taunah,  Tammy  Ototivo, 
Timothy  Lance  Ototivo,  Henson  Ototivo,  Lanette  Kopaddy,  Terence  Ototivo, 
Shalene  Aitson,  August  Kakkak,  Woody  Nahquaddy,  Clear  Dawn  Nahquaddy, 

Stacy  Nahquaddy,  Travis  Nahquaddy  and  Quenton  Nahquaddy;  40  great- 
grandchildren, four  great-great-grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  three  brothers:  Wilbur, 

Melford  and  Clifford;  and  three  great-grandchildren : Amber  Sky  Ototivo- 
Kopaddy,  Connie  Alene  Ototivo  and  Dace  Lee  Notinokey. 


Deborah  Woothtakewahbitty 

ELGIN  Funeral  for  Deborah  Woothtakewahbitty,  47,  Elgin,  will  be  at  2 p.m 
Thursday  at  the  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Gary 
Tahmahkera,  pastor  of  Scotland  United  Methodist  Church  of  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  officiating. 

Mrs.  Woothtakewahbitty  died  Sunday,  March  12,  2006,  at  her  home. 

A prayer  service  will  be  from  7 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

Services  are  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Dec.  31,  1958,  in  Spokane,  Wash,  to  Glenn  and  Laura  Lemmon 
Groce.  She  grew  up  in  Spokane,  attending  schools  there.  On  Feb.  26,  2005, 
she  married  Tim  Woothtakewahbitty  in  Faxon,  and  the  family  made  their  home 
east  of  Elgin.  She  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Tim  Woothtakewahbitty  and  mother-in-law, 
Tince  Woothtakewahbitty,  both  of  the  home;  her  mother,  Laura  Groce,  Conrad 
Mo.;  three  daughters:  Jennifer  McGee  and  husband,  Travis,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Janice  Groce,  California;  and  Jessica  Norris  and  fiance',  Jonathan 
Isgrigg,  Elgin;  one  son,  Jason  Cappuccio,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  one  brother,  Gary 
Groce,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  two  sisters:  Vikki  Loski,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Diana 
Magnus,  Montana;  four  grandchildren:  Raven  Bean,  Micah  and  Myah  Isgrigg 
and  one  on  the  way,  Rebecca  Isgrigg;  as  well  as  numerous  other  relatives 
and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  her  grandparents  and  one  sister 
Rebecca  Lowe. 

March  16,  2006 

Dennis  Dean  Popetsaitke 

CAMILLUS,  N.Y.  - Funeral  for  Lance  Cpl.  Dennis  Dean  Popetsaitke,  51, 
Camillus,  N.  Y.  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday  at  Rainy  Mountain  Kiowa  Indian 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Susan  Nahwooksy,  Interim  Pastor,  officiating. 

He  died  Saturday,  March  11,  2006  at  his  home  in  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

Burial  will  be  at  Rainy  Mountain  Kiowa  Tribal  Cemetery  under  direction 
of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

Dennis  Dean  Popetsaitke  was  born  March  31,  1954,  at  the  Lawton  Indian 
Hospital  to  Lola  Mae  "Rebecca"  Popetsaitke.  He  grew  up  in  Mountain  View 
and  attended  schools  there.  On  July  10,  1972,  he  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corp.  and  served  his  country  during  the  Vietnam  War  era.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  Aug.  2,  1975,  and  moved  to  the  Syracuse  area 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  a proud  member  of  the  Kiowa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Survivors  include  two  sons:  Dennis  Paul  Popetsaitke,  Oklahoma  City;  and 
Jordan  Christopher  Wood,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  two  sisters:  Kathy  Kawaykla, 
Carnegie;  and  Denise  James,  of  San  Ramone,  Calif.;  a brother,  George 
Tsoodle,  Ardmore;  and  three  grandchildren : Glorieta,  Hunter  and  Flair 
Popetsaitke . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother;  stepfather.  Navy  Paul  Tsoodle; 
one  brother,  Robert  Charles  Cannon;  and  a grandchild. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

March  16,  2006 

Milan  Ricker 

Wake  services  for  former  Seminole  County  resident  Milan  Todd  Ricker  are 
scheduled  for  8 p.m.  Wednesday  with  funeral  services  at  2 p.m.  Thursday 
at  Snake  Creek  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Officiating  the  services  will  be  Rev.  George  L.  Mooney  and  Rev.  T.J. 
Fixico.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Snake  Creek  Indian  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Schumacher  Funeral  Home  of 
Okemah.  Ricker,  39,  died  Sunday,  March  12,  2006  at  Integris  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  born  June  22,  1967  in  Poplar,  Mont.  To 
Alan  D.  Miller  and  Mary  Ricker. 

He  moved  to  Oklahoma  in  his  early  teens  and  attended  Shawnee  Middle 


School  and  graduated  from  Strother  High  School  in  1985. 

Ricker  also  attended  and  graduated  from  Okmulgee  Tech  as  an  auto  paint 
and  body  repairman.  His  father.  Rev.  Alan  D.  Miller,  preceded  him  in 
death . 

Surviving  is  his  wife  Angela  H.  Ricker  of  the  home;  stepmother,  Carol  A. 
Miller  of  Shawnee;  brothers,  Alvin  D.  and  Alex  D.  Miller,  both  of 
Shawnee;  sisters,  Angela  D.  Salceda  of  Seminole,  Anna  M.  Miller  of 
Shawnee  and  Andrea  D.  Mitchell  of  Earlsboro;  mother,  Mary  Red  Eagle  of 
Poplar,  Mont,  and  brothers,  Tyrone  and  Tracy  Ricker,  both  of  Poplar, 

Mont . 

Pallbearers  for  the  services  will  be  Shawn  West,  Blue  Boy  Bear,  Dywane 
Star,  Michael  Red  Wolf,  Lance  Waspkinoa,  Dosiah  Miller,  Steven  Stone 
and  Roger  Brown. 

Honorary  bearers  are  Dosey  D.  Miller,  Alvin  D.  Miller,  Antonio  Salceda, 
Alex  D.  Miller,  Tommy  Mitchellm  and  Quincy  Brown. 

March  18,  2006 

Marilyn  Little 

Funeral  services  for  former  Wewoka  resident  Marilyn  (Loman)  Little  are 
scheduled  for  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Wewoka  Indian  Methodist  Church  with  Rev. 

Doe  Lowe  and  Rev.  Derry  Byrd  to  officiate. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Little,  74,  died  Thursday,  March  16,  2006  in  Tecumseh  after  a long 
illness.  She  was  born  March  14,  1932  in  Snow,  Okla.  to  Drex  Loman  and 
Helen  (Culbert)  Loman. 

She  attended  Sequoyah  School  and  later  attended  Gordon  Cooper  Vo-Tech 
in  Shawnee.  Little  received  her  LPN  license  and  worked  for  St. 

Anthony's  Hospital.  Little  was  a member  of  Caney  Chapel  Methodist  Church 
and  worked  with  the  Children's  Ministry  of  Oklahoma  Indian  Missionary 
Conferences.  She  married  Charles  Little  in  Shawnee,  where  they  made 
there  home  for  many  years. 

Her  parents  and  two  sisters,  Corene  and  Rachel  preceded  her  in  death. 

Surviving  is  her  husband  Charles  of  Shawnee;  two  sons,  Donathan 
Whitefox  of  Oakland,  Calif,  and  Sam  Little  of  Oklahoma  City;  four 
daughters,  Wynona  Dry  of  Tahlequah,  Phyllis  Little  of  Anadarko,  Sherri 
Hones  of  New  York  and  Nia  Pasqual  of  Sell,  Ariz.  and  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 
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March  17,  2006 
Teresa  Deadrick  Reyes 

DEADRICK  - Reyes  Teresa  Deadrick  passed  away  February  28,  2006  at  home. 
She  was  born  September  11,  1930  on  Isleta  Pueblo  to  San  Duan  and  Suzanna 
(Lente)  Cherino. 

Teresa  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  51  years,  Robert  Deadrick;  her 
poodle.  Prince;  her  brothers,  Philip  Cherino  and  his  family,  Philip  Hr., 
Irma,  and  lulie;  her  brother-in-law.  Dames  P.  Deadrick  and  his  wife,  Sandy 
and  their  daughter,  Ann  Michelle  and  husband,  Keith  and  their  children, 
Thomas  Keith  and  Anna;  her  sister.  Prudence  Lenete  and  her  family,  Debbie 
and  husband,  Cecilia  and  her  family,  Sarah,  Chenoa,  and  Amay,  Micheal  and 
his  wife,  Lee  Ann  and  children,  Teresa  and  her  husband,  and  family,  Doseph 
Dr.;  her  sister,  Marie  Piegler  and  her  family,  Donna,  Diane,  Wanda,  and 
their  children. 

Teresa's  husband  would  like  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  members  of 
both  families  in  the  time  of  his  bereavement,  for  all  the  support  they 
gave  him.  A special  thanks  to  Father  Hilaire  Valiquette,  OMF  for  his 
lovely  Services  for  my  beloved  wife  Teresa.  May  God  Bless  them  everyone. 

Memorial  Services  for  Teresa  were  held  Friday  March  3,  2006  at  St. 
Augustine  Church.  Inurnment  has  taken  place  at  Fairview  Memorial  Park  in 
Albuquerque.  Services  were  under  the  care  and  direction  of: 

Strong-Thorne  Mortuary  1100  Coal  Ave  SE  Albuquerque,  NM  87106 
(505)  884-8800. 
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March  14,  2006 

Henry  Tso 
Sanostee 

Aug.  23,  1953  - March  13,  2006 

Henry  Tso,  52,  of  Sanostee  died  Monday,  March  13,  2006,  at  Northern 
Navajo  Medical  Center  of  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Aug.  23,  1953,  in  Morenci, 
Ariz . 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  on  Hwy.  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Helen  S.  Begay 
Two  Grey  Hills 

April  20,  1931  - March  13,  2006 

Helen  S.  Begay,  74,  of  Two  Grey  Hills  died  Monday,  March  13,  2006,  in 
Newcomb.  She  was  born  April  20,  1931,  in  Black  Horse  Valley. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  on  Hwy.  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  15,  2006 

Michael  Charley 
Upper  Fruitland 

Dune  15,  1957  - March  12,  2006 

Our  beloved  son,  husband,  father,  brother  and  grandfather,  Michael 
Charley,  48,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  away  from  this  life  to  take  his 
place  in  Heaven  on  Sunday,  March  12,  2006,  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born 
Dune  15,  1957,  in  Farmington  to  Mark  Charley  and  the  late  Fannie  Charley. 

Mickey  lived  in  Farmington  all  of  his  life  while  enjoying  spending  time 
with  family  and  friends.  He  also  liked  to  go  fishing,  making  Kachina  dolls 
and  playing  cards.  Mickey  was  a home  body;  he  liked  to  do  household  chores 
In  addition,  he  enjoyed  spending  time  with  grandchildren  and  taking  care 
of  his  dad.  He  always  found  a way  to  make  people  laugh.  He  was  a self- 
employed  roofer  and  worked  for  various  contractors  in  San  Duan  County. 

Mickey  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  dearly  beloved  mother,  Fannie 
Charley,  a brother,  and  many  aunts  and  uncles;  and  stepbrother,  Richard 
Barton . 

Mickey  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  23  years,  Anna,  and  their  two 
children,  Mikannda  and  Marven  of  the  family  home;  and  older  sons,  Virgil 
and  Vernon  Charley,  in  addition  to  being  stepfather  to  Leanna  Coolidge, 
LeWayne  Dennison  and  grandchildren,  Deena  Charley,  Mark  Russell  Charley  II 
Brianna  Charley,  David  Doseph-Michael  Charley,  Doshuah  and  Zachariah 
Coolidge,  Cheynne  and  Leah  Dennison.  Also  left  behind  is  sister,  Vera 
Miller;  stepsister,  Mary  Tsinnie;  and  stepbrother,  Kenneth  Miller. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  March  16,  at  Brewer,  Lee 
and  Larkin  Chapel  in  Farmington,  with  Pastor  Larry  Jack  officiating. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Virgil  and  Vernon  Charley,  LeWayne  Dennison,  Alden 
Blackhat,  Brandon  Blackhat  and  Stanford  Collidge. 

Michael  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute 
St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com 

March  17,  2006 

Maybelle  G.  Dim 
Farmington 

Dune  19,  1953  - March  14,  2006 

Maybelle  G.  Dim,  52,  of  Farmington,  passed  from  this  life  into  eternal 
life  Tuesday,  March  14,  2006.  She  was  born  Dune  19,  1953,  in  Otis 
Community  to  Charley  G.  and  Helen  Begay. 

Maybelle  attended  Brethren  in  Christ  Christian  School  and  graduated  from 
Wingate  High  School.  She  enjoyed  rug  weaving,  watching  basketball  games. 


watching  sports,  and  being  with  her  grandchildren.  Maybelle  was  a loving 
and  caring  wife,  mother,  daughter,  grandma,  and  sister.  She  will  be  deeply 
missed  and  loved  by  all. 

Maybelle  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Carl  Dim;  sons,  Tyrone  lames  Dim 
and  Derome  lames  Dim;  daughters,  Carleta  Ann  lim  and  Collista  Helen  lim; 
five  grandchildren;  mother,  Helen  G.  Begay;  sisters,  Bessie  Yazzie  and 
Sarah  Yazzie. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Charley  G.  Begay;  sister,  Mary 
White;  and  brother,  Robert  G.  Begay. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  at  Bloomfield 
Assembly  of  God  Church,  211  E.  Oak  in  Bloomfield,  with  The  Rev.  Ron  Corley 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Mission 
Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Randy  Begay,  Myron  Begay,  lerry  Begay,  Brandon  Harrison, 
Marques  Harrison,  and  Wesley  White. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Carl  Dim,  Tyrone  Dim,  Derome  Dim,  Carleta  Dim, 
and  Collista  Dim. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  you  for  all  your  donations  and  prayers. 
Maybelle  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Helen  S.  Begay 
Newcomb 

April  20,  1931  - March  13,  2006 

Helen  S.  Begay,  74,  of  Newcomb  passed  from  this  life  on  Monday,  March  13 
2006,  in  Newcomb.  She  was  born  April  20,  1931,  in  Black  House  Valley. 

Helen  was  a well  known  rug  weaver  using  the  Two  Grey  Hills  style.  With 
this  special  talent  and  skill,  she  supported  her  family. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Glenn  and  Lillie  Brown; 
husband,  Tom  S.  Begay;  daughters,  Rena  S.  Charley  and  Lena  Begay;  son, 
Norman  S.  Begay;  sister,  Florence  Brown;  brothers,  Raymond  Brown  and 
Dohnson  Frank;  granddaughter,  Agnes  Bia;  and  great-granddaughter,  Daveah 
Bia . 

Helen  is  survived  by  her  children,  Lorena  Bia  and  husband,  Harrison, 

Paul  S.  Begay  and  wife,  Miranda,  and  Etta  May  Begay;  and  the  love  her  life 
14  grandchildren;  and  eight  great-grandchildren,  whom  she  loved  very  much 
and  always  greeted  each  one  of  them  with,  "Shi  yaazhi."  Also  surviving  are 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  Lewis  Brown,  Bobby  Brown,  Dames  Brown  Sr.  and 
Lucy  Begay;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  at  the  Newcomb 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Newcomb.  Interment  will  be  at  the  family 
cemetery  in  Black  House  Valley. 

Helen  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
on  Hwy . 491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Calvin  Yazzie 
Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Aug.  21,  1962  - March  10,  2006 

Calvin  Yazzie,  43,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  died  Friday,  March  10,  2006,  in 
Red  Valley.  He  was  born  Aug.  21,  1962,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  at  Red  Valley 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Red  Valley.  Burial  will  be  at  Red  Valley 
Community  Cemetery. 

Calvin  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock 
on  Hwy.  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  19,  2006 

Doris  Spencer  Lee 
Mentmore 

Feb.  27,  1928  - March  14,  2006 

Doris  Spencer  Lee,  78,  of  Mentmore,  died  Tuesday,  March  14,  2006,  in 
Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  27,  1928,  in  Defiance,  to  Sam  Doe  and  Rachel 
Spencer. 

She  was  born  to  the  Dziltl'ahnii  Clan  (Mountain  Recess  People)  and  born 


for  Tsi ' naajinii  Clan  (Black  Streak  of  Forest  People). 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  March  20,  at  the  family 
residence,  18  C Spencer  Valley  in  Mentmore,  with  the  Rev.  Larry  lack 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in  Gallup. 

Arrangements  are  with  Rollie  Mortuary,  401  E.  Nizhoni  Blvd.  in  Gallup, 
(505)  863-4452. 
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March  15,  2006 
Pahe  Denet  Yazzie 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Pahe  Denet  Yazzie,  88  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  March  16  at  St.  Mary  Catholic  Church.  Father  lohn  Mittelstadt 
Father  loe  Redinbo  and  Deacon  Sherman  Manuelito  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  on  family  land  in  Buffalo  Springs,  NM.  Visitation  will  be  at  10:30 
a.m.  to  11  a.m.  on  Thursday,  March  16  at  the  St.  Mary  Catholic  Church.  A 
rosary  will  be  recited  at  6:30  p.m.  today,  March  15  at  St.  Mary  Catholic 
Church . 

Yazzie  died  on  March  11  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  on  3uly  17,  1917  in 
Chinle,  AZ  into  the  Bitter  Water  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the 
Water/Bead  People  Clan.  Pahe  retired  from  Fort  Wingate  Ordinance  after 
more  than  30  years  of  employment.  He  served  as  a U.S.  Marine  Corps  Code 
Talker  during  WWII.  His  valor  of  Bougainville  and  Saipan  earned  him  the 
respect  and  praise  of  his  fellow  marines.  He  received  a Medal  of  Good 
Conduct  and  recently  was  awarded  the  Congressional  Silver  Medal  of  Honor. 
He  spent  his  later  years  as  the  patriarch  of  a large  family,  raising 
cattle  and  sheep  in  Buffalo  Springs,  NM. Survivors  include  his  daughter, 
Deborah  Baldwin  of  Gallup;  son,  Wilfred  D.  Yazzie  of  Tohatchi;  brother, 
Paul  D.  Yazzie  of  Chinle,  AZ;  13  grandchildren;  12  great-grandchildren; 
two  great-great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Caroline  Yazzie;  parents, 

Dineh  D.  Yazzie  and  Ason  D.  Yazzie;  sons,  Carlos  D.  Yazzie  and  David  D. 
Yazzie;  sisters,  Helen  Chee  Ben,  Sarah  Bia  and  Dolly  Harvey;  brothers, 
Hoskie  Tsosie  and  3oe  D.  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Aragon,  Jamian  Baldwin,  Jonathan  Baldwin, 
Ryan  Becenti,  Joshua  N.  Claw,  Cecil  Pinto  Jr.,  Eric  0.  Yazzie  and  Phillip 
D.  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Jeanette  Manuelito 

TOHATCHI  - Funeral  services  for  Jeanette  Manuelito,  77  will  be  at  10  a.m 
on  Thursday,  March  16  at  the  Tohatchi  Christian  Reformed.  Pastor  Stanley 
Jim  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in  Red  Willow,  NM. 

Manuelito  died  on  March  13  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  on  July  27,  1928 
in  Tohatchi  into  the  Bitter  Water  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Irene  Allison,  Delaine  Manuelito, 
Lorraine  Manuelito,  Margie  Silver  and  Carmen  Wounded  Knee  all  of  Tohatchi; 
sons,  Laurence  Manuelito  of  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Leo  Manuelito  of  Kirtland,  NM, 
Notah  Manuelito  Jr.  of  Albuquerque;  brother,  Herbert  C.  Barton  Sr.,  of 
Milan,  NM;  16  grandchildren;  16  great-grandchildren. 

Manuelito  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Notah  Manuelito  Sr.; 
parents,  Becenti  Bedoni  and  Glehasbah  Barton;  brothers,  Eugene  Barton, 
Frank  Barton  Sr.,  Percy  Barton,  Robert  Barton  and  Tom  Barton;  sister,  Mary 
Barton . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Herbert  Barton  Jr.,  Joseph  Barton,  Wilbert  Barton, 
Donovan  Manuelito,  Laurance  Manuelito  Jr.,  Michael  Manuelito  and  Jeremy 
Silver. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  16,  2006 
Frankie  Marianito 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Frankie  A.  Marianito,  69  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  March  18  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  in  Gallup.  Father 


Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Sunset  Memorial  Park 
Cemetery  in  Gallup.  A rosary  will  be  recited  at  St.  Michael's  Catholic 
Church  on  Friday,  March  17  at  6 p.m. 

Marianito  died  on  March  15  in  Window  Rock.  He  was  born  on  May  15,  1936 
in  Crownpoint.  He  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  and  attended  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  on  a Ford  Foundation  scholarship.  He  earned  a B.S 
Degree  in  Education  from  Northern  Arizona  University,  with  extra  graduate 
hours  toward  his  Master's  Degree  in  Education  at  NAU.  He  retired  from  the 
Navajo  Nation  after  serving  39  years  in  administrative  and  management 
positions.  He  received  most  excellent  work  performance  awards  and  was 
honored  for  his  dedication,  commitment  and  loyalty  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

He  was  a player-manager  of  the  Wingate  Valley  Boys,  and  a professional 
rodeo  announcer.  He  was  a Rodeo  Man  on  the  Year  and  was  a Gold  Card  member 
with  NNRCA,  and  was  voted  Rodeo  Announcer  of  the  Year  by  SWIRA.  He  was  a 
avid  deer  and  elk  hunter,  and  enjoyed  fishing,  camping,  playing  his  guitar 
telling  jokes  and  announcing  rodeos.  He  was  an  active  member  of  St. 
Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Barbara  3. 

Marianito;  daughters,  Verna  "Squeeky"  Marianito  of  Window  Rock,  Linda 
"Pigeon"  Marianito  of  Tucson,  AZ  and  Sharon  "Babe"  Marianito  of 
Albuquerque;  parents,  Mary  F.  Marianito  of  Church  Rock;  brothers,  Daniel 
Marianito  of  Albuquerque  and  Anthony  and  Fred  Marianito  of  Church  Rock; 
sister,  Winona  Kaye  of  Church  Rock;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Marianito  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Michael  T.  Marianito;  sister 
Dolly  Ann  Murphy;  father,  lohn  Marianito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Craig  lames  Marianito,  Kevin  Murphy,  Dyron  Murphy, 
Patrick  Murphy,  Roderick  Marianito  and  Tyrone  Kaye. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Na'Nizhoozhi  Center 
2205  E.  Boyd  in  Gallup. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Cathy  Yazzie 

GALLUP  - Funeral  Mass  for  Cathy  Lee  Yazzie,  39,  will  be  at  10  p.m. 
Friday,  March  17  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  The  Very  Rev.  Lawrence  1. 
O'Keefe  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Visitation  will  be  between  8 and  9:30  a.m.,  Friday,  March  17  at  Rollie 
Mortuary  Palm  Chapel. 

Yazzie  died  March  13  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  19,  1966  in  Gallup 
into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  Water  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  in  1984.  She  worked  in  the 
Comcast  warehouse  department  for  15  years  and  enjoyed  watching  television 
and  was  a Dallas  Cowboys  fan  and  avid  wrestling  fan.  Her  hobbies  included 
collecting  photos,  shopping  and  attending  family  functions. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Ervin  lohn  of  Gallup;  daughter,  Vanessa  lohn 
of  Gallup;  father,  limmie  Yazzie  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Carol  Chavez  of  Los 
Lunas,  N.M.  and  Nova  Shah  of  Rio  Rancho. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Milton  lohn  and  her  mother 
Imogene  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kevin  Daw,  William  Daw,  Cruz  Galaviz,  Pat  Gonzales, 
limmy  lames  and  Melvin  lohn. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  17,  2006 
Teddy  Chico 

TOHLAKAI  - Funeral  services  for  Teddy  Chico,  90  will  be  at  1 p.m., 
Saturday,  March  18  at  the  Indian  Bible  Church  in  Flagstaff.  Pastor  Mike 
Calvin  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Citizens  Cemetery  in 
Flagstaff.  Visitation  will  be  on  Friday,  March  17  from  2 to  6 p.m.  at  the 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup. 

Chico  died  on  March  14  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  on  Nov.  15,  1915  in 
Kinlichee,  Ariz.,  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Gap  Pass 
Clan.  He  graduated  from  high  school  and  attended  the  Sherman  Institute  in 
California.  He  was  a U.S.  Army  veteran,  and  he  served  in  the  European 
theatre,  Normandy,  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  worked  at  the  Navajo  Army 
Depot  in  Flagstaff  for  30  years  before  he  retired.  He  became  a rancher. 


avid  hunter  and  was  a New  York  Yankees  fan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Melvin  W.  Chico  and  Alvin  Larry  Charlie  both 
of  Tohlakai;  daughters,  Lu  Ella  Harvey  and  Annie  Sneezer  both  of  Tuba  City, 
Gloria  Dodge  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  Julie  Day  of  Parma,  Ohio;  brother,  Joe 
Chico  of  Gallup;  sister,  Esther  Wilson  of  Kinlichee,  AZ;  20  grandchildren; 
36  great  -grandchildren. 

Chico  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mabel  Haven  Chico. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  American  Legion 
Hall  in  Flagstaff. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sennida  Andersen 

PINE  HILL  - Memorial  services  for  Sennida  Joyce  Andersen,  29  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  March  18  at  the  Garcia  Church  of  God  in  Pine  Hill. 
Reverend  Herman  Nells  will  officiate. 

Andersen  died  on  March  8 in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  She  was  born  on  April  3, 

1976  in  Zuni,  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Leonard  Andersen  of  Crownpoint;  parents, 
Clara  Garcia  and  Tony  Jake  Jr.  both  of  Ramah,  NM;  brothers,  Asa  Jake  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  sisters,  Dorenta  Dean  and  Laverda  Benjamin  both  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  grandparents,  Benita  Garcia  and  Lillie  Beaver  both  of 
Ramah,  NM. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Garcia  Church  of 
God,  off  Rt  128  on  BIA  Rt  206,  Unit  5 in  Pine  Hill,  NM. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  18,  2006 
Miguel  Sarracino 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO  - Funeral  services  for  Miguel  Carlos  Dominguez 
Sarracino,  21  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  March  20  at  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  City 
Cemetery  in  Gallup. 

Sarracino  died  on  March  12  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  was  born  on  Dec.  4, 
1984  in  Van  Nuys,  California  into  the  Sage  Brush  People  Clan  for  the 
Mexican  People  Clan.  He  was  a welder  and  his  hobbies  were  playing  baseball 
and  basketball. 

Survivors  include  his  mother.  Sherry  Sarracino;  brothers,  Shane  Marcus, 
Duke  Marcus  and  Cornelius  Marcus  all  of  Price,  Utah;  sisters,  Alicia 
Sarracino  of  Twin  Lakes,  NM,  Desiree  Sarracino  of  Gallup  and  Franchesca 
Marcus  of  Price,  Utah;  grandparents,  Shirley  B.  Kee  of  Albuquerque. 

Sarracino  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandmother,  Anna  King  and 
great-grandfather,  John  King;  brother,  Cisco  Marcus. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nicky  Lucero,  Michael  King,  Mark  Sands,  Travis  Sands, 
Casey  Becenti  and  Broderick  Charley. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Iyanbito  Chapter 
House  following  burial  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Billy 

WINSLOW  - Funeral  services  for  Mary  Billy,  92  were  at  2 p.m  today,  March 
18,  at  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Catholic  Church  in  Holbrook.  Burial  followed 
at  the  Community  Cemetery  in  Holbrook,  Ariz. 

Billy  died  on  March  15  in  Winslow,  Ariz.  She  was  born  in  Kearns  Canyon 
and  grew  up  in  both  Kearns  Canyon  and  Low  Mountain.  She  attended  school  in 
Kearns  Canyon,  and  worked  for  many  years  as  a housekeeper  for  families  in 
Flagstaff.  In  1932  she  met  and  married.  She  and  her  husband  lived  in 
Bellmont  until  1970  when  they  moved  to  White  Cone  and  settled  in  Tuba  City 
in  1972.  She  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Ellouise  Baloo  of  Holbrook  and  Regina 
Keetso  of  Tuba  City;  son,  Irving  Billy  of  Tuba  City;  sisters,  Mae  Zah  and 
Bessie  Tso  Nez,  both  of  Low  Mountain;  brother,  Guy  Multine  Jr.  of  Indian 
Wells;  15  grandchildren;  many  great-great  grandchildren. 


Doris  Lee 


MENTMORE  - Services  for  Doris  Spencer  Lee,  78,  will  be  at  11  a.m., 
Monday,  March  20  at  the  family  residence,  18C  Spencer  Valley.  Pastor  Larry 
lack  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Lee  died  March  14  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  27,  1928  in  Defiance  into 
the  Mountain  Recess  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  Forest  People  Clan 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Amos  2.  Lee,  Daniel  2.  Lee,  lerome  2.  Lee, 
Samuel  2.  Lee,  all  of  Mentmore,  David  Lee  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Ioann  Lee, 
Dorthy  Pozernick,  Kathleen  Vega,  all  of  Mentmore;  sisters  Sally  lack  of 
Red  Rock,  N.M.  and  Elizabeth  S.  Yazzie  of  Spencer  Valley;  brothers,  lim  2. 
Spencer  of  Grants,  Leonard  Spencer  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Sam  Spencer  of  Hansen 
Idaho,  Woody  Spencer  of  Spencer  Valley,  23  grandchildren  and  19  great- 
grandchildren . 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  limmy  Lee,  parents,  Sam  loe 
Spencer  and  Rachel  Spencer;  daughter  Shirley  Harry;  son,  Steven  Lee; 
sister,  Sarah  S.  Bahe;  brothers,  Kee  Tso  Spencer,  Lee  Spencer  and  Tommy 
Spencer  and  three  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lotham  Harry,  Amos  Lee,  Daniel  Lee,  lerome  Lee, 
Samuel  Lee,  Delbert  Pozernick,  Keith  Pozernick  and  David  Lee. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Willie  H.  Begay 

THOREAU  - Funeral  services  are  pending  for  Willie  H.  Begay,  64. 

Begay  died  on  March  16  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  was  born  on  August  15,  1941 
in  Smith  Lake,  N.M.  into  the  Bitter  Water  Clan  for  the  Hairy  People  Clan. 

A family  donation  meeting  will  be  today,  March  18  at  5 p.m.  at  the 
Thoreau  Chapter  House. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  20,  2006 
Sam  Billy 

BESH  BI  TOH  - Funeral  services  for  Sam  Billy,  101  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
today,  March  20  at  the  Bethel  Navajo  Baptist  Church  in  Steamboat,  Ariz. 
Leonard  Pete  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Besh  Bi  Toh  family  plot 

He  was  born  on  October  15,  1904  in  Besh  Bi  Toh.  He  was  a rancher  and 
homemaker. 

Survivors  include  his  daughers,  Delores  Brown  of  Steamboat,  Louise  Logg 
of  Greasewood,  Ariz.,  Laverne  Goldtooth  of  Teestoh,  Ariz.,  and  Ella  Billie 
of  Albuquerque,  NM;  brothers,  lohn  Billy  of  Besh  Bi  Toh,  Ariz.,  Henry 
Billie  of  Crownpoint  and  Dennis  Billy  of  Albuquerque;  38  grandchildren;  95 
great  grandchildren;  5 great-great  grandchildren . 

Billy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Maggie  Billy;  daughter,  Sarah 
Billy;  son,  Howard  Billy  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Willander  Charley,  Daniel  Nelson,  Patrick  Logg, 
lonathan  Logg,  Luther  Brown  and  Lexy  Billy. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Steamboat  Chapter 
House  following  funeral  services. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  18,  2006 

Teddy  Chico 

Teddy  Chico,  91,  of  Tohlakai,  N.M.,  died  Tuesday,  March  14,  2006,  in 
Phoenix. 

Mr.  Chico  was  born  on  Nov.  15,  1915,  in  Kinlichee,  Ariz.  His  maternal 
clan  was  Mexican  People.  His  paternal  clan  was  Coyote  Pass. 

Mr.  Chico  fought  in  the  World  War  II,  in  the  European  Theatre  with  Co.  G 
513  paratrooper/infantry . He  was  a member  of  the  American  Legion,  a life 
member  of  the  VFW  and  a member  of  the  Arizona  Airborne  Association.  He 
retired  after  33  years  at  the  Navajo  Army  Depot. 

Mr.  Chico  was  an  avid  hunter,  rancher  and  a N.Y.  Yankee  fan. 

He  is  survived  by  daughters  Luella  Harvey  and  Gloria  Dodge;  son  Melvin 
Chico;  stepdaughters  Annie  Sneezer  and  lulie  Day;  stepson  Larry  Charlie; 


20  grandchildren  and  38  great-grandchildren . He  is  also  survived  by  sister 
Esther  Wilson  and  brother  Doe  Chico. 

Mr.  Chico  was  preceded  in  death  by  wife  Mabel  Chico,  and  his  parents 
Hosteen  (Naa-Nee-aa-lii)  Chico  and  Azsha  (Kin-ya-tsi-si-kad)  Chico. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Saturday,  March  18,  at  1 p.m.  at  Indian 
Bible  Church,  10  W Cherry  Ave.  in  Flagstaff.  Burial  will  be  at  Citizens 
Cemetery,  veterans  section.  Reception  afterward  will  be  at  the  American 
Legion . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 

March  14,  2006 

Maxine  Ferguson 
1938  ~ 2006 

Annie  Maxine  Harris  Ferguson,  age  67,  of  Neola,  passed  away  March  7, 
2006,  at  the  Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

She  was  born  August  26,  1938,  in  Ft.  Duchesne,  to  Clarence  L.  Dr.  and 
Winifred  Eleanor  Kitchen  Harris.  She  married  Frank  Ferguson  and  they  were 
later  divorced. 

Maxine  worked  as  the  financial  administrator  for  the  Ute  Tribe  Headstart 
for  many  years,  retiring  in  2003.  She  had  a special  love  for  the  people 
that  she  worked  with  and  spoke  of  them  often.  She  enjoyed  shopping, 
gardening,  collecting  rocks  and  antiques,  putting  together  puzzles,  going 
on  rode  trips,  fishing,  hunting  and  being  in  the  outdoors.  She  was  a "big 
tease",  often  displaying  her  special  sense  of  humor.  She  loved  her  cat 
"Skeemer"  and  lived  for  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  who 
called  her  "Grandma  Annie"  or  "Sick  Grandma".  She  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Maxine  is  survived  by  her  children,  Doreen  (Lane)  Daggett,  Vernal;  Tammy 
Kosec  (Gale  Wilkins),  Neola;  Sherry  (Roger)  Richens,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Everett 
Harris,  Neola;  grandchildren  and  spouses.  Windy  Rae  & Sheldon  Barney; 
Nicole  & Beau  Hacking;  Darvis  & Chanel  Wall;  Brian  & Ashley  Fyke;  Cole  & 
Lindsey  Horrocks;  Frank  & Erica  Richins;  Neesha  Richins;  15  great- 
grandchildren, and  several  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  brothers,  Woodrow  Daniel 
Harris,  Everett  Harris,  and  an  infant.  Barton  Harris. 

Funeral  services  held  11:00  a.m.,  Saturday,  March  11,  2006,  at  the  Neola 
LDS  Chapel.  Interment  in  the  Ft.  Duchesne  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt , UT. 

March  16,  2006 

Graci  Kaila  Plentywounds 

FORT  HALL  - Graci  Kaila  Plentywounds,  3-month-old  infant  daughter  of 
Bryan  and  Kelly  Dames  Plentywounds,  died  Sunday,  March  12,  2006,  at  her 
home. 

A prayer  service  will  be  conducted  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  15,  at  the 
Hawker  Funeral  Home,  132  S.  Shilling  Ave.,  Blackfoot.  A burial  service 
will  be  conducted  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  March  16  at  the  Good  Shepherd 
Mission  Church  in  Fort  Hall. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Gibson  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Dournal. 

March  17,  2006 

Robert  Stanley  Van  Sickel 

Robert  Stanley  Van  Sickel,  73,  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  Thursday,  Feb. 
16,  2006  at  his  home  in  Lipan,  Texas. 

A memorial  "Roast  him  and  toast  him"  was  held  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  20, 
2006  at  Silverado  Cowboy  Church  in  Weatherford,  Texas. 

It  was  Bob's  desire  to  be  cremated  and  his  remain  scattered  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Northwest. 


Robert  Stanley  Van  Sickel  was  born  Duly  27 , 1932  at  Newcastle,  Wyo., 
Black  Hills  territory.  His  parents  were  Oren  Carmie  Van  Sickel  and  Verna 
Louise  Statler.  He  was  one  of  seven  siblings. 

Bob  married  Barbara  Beltz  in  1954  and  they  had  four  children,  Robert 
Wade,  Donald  Lee,  Delbert  Anson,  and  Tamara  Kay. 

He  went  to  school  and  graduated  at  Pasco,  Wash.  He  was  all-state  in 
three  sports,  football,  baseball  and  basketball,  which  was  his  favorite. 

He  lettered  in  track,  tennis,  boxing  and  choir. 

He  was  offered  a scholarship  at  SMU  in  basketball,  but  he  joined  the 
Marines  and  served  in  Korea  three  and  a half  years  in  demolition. 

Bob  had  many  successful  careers  in  his  life.  Heavy  equipment 
construction  operating  engineer  local  12  from  1955-1975.  From  cat  skinner 
to  supervisor  to  project  manager  on  many  freeways  and  the  California 
aqueduct . 

In  1975  he  moved  to  Salmon,  Idaho  to  work  for  his  brother,  Charlie,  in 
his  "Mile  High  Logging  Company." 

He  began  training  racehorses  in  1978-1995.  Bob's  horses  won  600  races 
throughout  the  Northwest.  "Stepping  Dynamite"  stood  out  as  the  love  of  his 
training,  winning  29  races  at  every  distance  available  to  run. 

Bob's  passion  was  taking  rejected  horses  and  bringing  them  back  sound 
enough  to  win.  He  had  a great  love  and  wisdom  for  horses  and  tried  to  see 
what  his  horse  saw  out  of  his  eyes.  Some  of  the  local  horses  he  trained 
were  Blue  Angel  Eyes,  Regulator  and  Mr.  Merits. 

Bob  Marcellas  owned.  "Stepping  Dynamite"  and  team  roped  on  him  winning 
many  awards.  When  it  became  time  to  retire  him,  he  became  the  shining  star 
of  the  Reno  Hippo  therapy  program,  Reno  Nev. 

Bob  participated  in  all  rodeo  events,  but  his  love  was  steer  wrestling 
and  he  won  a Great  Western  series  Saddle  in  1962. 

Bob  continuously  played  basketball  throughout  his  life,  loving  the  game 
and  the  fellowship.  He  played  in  tournaments  all  over  the  Northwest  and 
proudly  accepted  the  2003  Oldest  Player  award  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  Indian 
World  Tournament  at  71  years  young. 

Bob  dearly  loved  ranching,  1997-2000,  at  Oreana  Kamloops  ranch. 

March  21,  2001  he  married  Bitsy,  who  he  loved  deeply  and  with  that 
marriage,  acquired  an  extended  family,  Mark  Edward  Bass,  Clay  O'Brien 
Cooper  and  Bubblegum,  and  numerous  others  Bitsy  loved. 

They  both  gave  their  lives  to  the  Lord  and  served  him  in  their  walk 
together.  As  Bob's  health  faded,  his  faith  grew  stronger  and  he  used  his 
music  to  reach  out  with  God's  love. 

With  help  from  friends  Bob  started  a Salmon  Idaho  Chapter  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Cowboys  and  served  as  president,  2004-05.  F.C.C. 
hosted  the  young  pro  team  at  Salmon,  Idaho  2005  and  plans  are  made  for 
Duly  2006.  It  was  Bob's  goal  to  attend  the  Young  Pros  Training  Camp 
Danuary  2006.  He  accomplished  that  by  serving  breakfast  every  morning  with 
a great  big  smile. 

Bob  loved  to  play  his  guitar  and  sing,  entertaining  everyone  with  his 
"big,"  bass  voice. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Second  Timothy  4-7  "I  have  fought  the  good  fight.  I have  finished  the 
race.  I have  kept  the  faith." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

March  16,  2006 

C.  Max  Thomas  Isis  Wallowing  Bull 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Traditional  Indian  funeral  services  for  C.  Max  Thomas 
Isis  Wallowing  Bull,  41,  will  be  held  today,  March  16,  2006,  at  10  a.m. 
the  Helen  Baker  residence,  311  Old  Wind  River  Highway  in  Fort  Washakie.  A 
wake  will  be  held  at  the  Helen  Baker  residence.  Interment  will  be  in  the 
Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

He  died  March  12,  2006,  in  Ethete. 

He  was  born  May  9,  1964,  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  the  son  of  Helen  Crispin 
Baker  and  Clyde  Wallowing  Bull. 

He  was  raised  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  and  resided  at  Fort 


Washakie.  He  attended  schools  at  Font  Washakie,  Busby  High  School,  Kicking 
Horse  Dob  Corps  in  Ronan,  Mont.,  and  Central  Wyoming  College. 

He  was  employed  as  a heavy  equipment  operator. 

He  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  with  his  brother,  Ted,  traditional  arts 
and  crafts,  auto  mechanics,  cooking  using  his  own  recipes,  visiting  with 
friends  and  family  and  bringing  smiles  and  laughter  to  his  grandchildren 
and  everyone  else  he  met. 

Survivors  include  his  companion,  Pam  Enos;  daughters,  Terrasina 
Wallowing  Bull,  Danielle  Big  Man,  Robyn  Enos,  Stephanie  Tillman,  Stephanie 
and  Rebecca  Pease,  Anna  Isis,  Dulia  Abeyta  and  Albertina  Isis;  sons,  Dohn 
and  Mike  Abeyta,  Daniel  Antelope,  Loren  Wallowing  Bull;  sisters,  Doleen 
Carol  Isis  Iron,  Claydene  Isis  Wallowing  Bull  and  Shasta  Isis  Wallowing 
Bull,  Dessica  and  Lucinda  Wallowing  Bull,  Annette,  Kathy  and  Rose  Crispin, 
Brookie,  Gloria,  Carol  and  Ruby  Goggles,  Becky  Knutson,  Virginia  Daniels, 
Ruth  Thayer,  Caroline  Mills,  Danet  Hardin,  Connie  Tyler,  Ruby  and  Pauline 
Posey,  Rose  Sears,  Lodine  Headley  Talks  About,  Faline  Headley;  brothers, 

Ted  Isis  Rivera,  Stephen,  Shawn  and  Dohn  Headley  Dr.,  Melvin,  Dustin  and 
Hayes  Goggles,  Nelson  White,  Floyd  and  Quinn  Phillips,  Bob  Tyler,  Dohn, 

Lyle  and  Eddie  Wadda,  Don  Lee  Crispin,  Clinton  and  Micah  Daniels,  William 
Wagon,  Ivan,  Danny  and  Ernie  Posey,  Buddy  Large  and  Hermas  Wallowing  Bull; 
seven  grandchildren,  his  grandmother,  Helen  Cedar 

Tree,  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  other  families. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  stepfather,  Raymond  Isis;  sister, 

Glenita  Crispin;  brothers,  Charles,  Ed  and  Fred  Crispin,  Everette  Daniels, 
Willard  Goggles  Sr.,  and  Dan  and  Ken  Wallowing  Bull  Sr.,  grandparents, 
Thomas  Crispin  Dr.,  and  Desse  and  Dohn  Swallow  and  numerous  other  family 
members . 

Traditional  Indian  funeral  services  for  C.  Max  Thomas  Isis  Wallowing 
Bull,  41,  will  be  held  today,  March  17,  2006,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Helen  Baker 
residence,  311  Old  Wind  River  Highway  in  Fort  Washakie.  Interment  will  be 
in  the  Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

Services  are  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Rita  Gail  Shakespeare 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Rita  Gail  Shakespeare,  45,  will  be  held 
today,  March  15,  2006,  at  2 p.m.  at  Blue  Sky  Hall  with  Bryce  Roberts 
officiating. 

She  died  March  10,  2006,  at  the  family  home  after  a lengthy  illness. 

She  was  born  March  10,  1961,  in  Clinton,  Okla.,  the  daughter  of  Roberta 
and  Larry  Black  Sr. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  was  raised  in  Watonga,  Okla.,  where  she  attended 
grade  school  and  attended  Riverside  Indian  High  School  of  Anadarko,  Okla. 

She  was  a great  storyteller,  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  cooking,  reading 
books,  working  puzzles  and  was  a great  mastermind  at  them.  She  always 
opened  up  her  heart  and  doors  for  people  in  need  and  loved  her  children 
and  grandchildren  dearly. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Cedric  Shakespeare  Sr.,  of  Ethete; 
daughters,  Cecelia  and  Maria  Shakespeare  of  Ethete;  sons,  Cedric  Dr.,  and 
Stanley  West  Shakespeare;  sisters,  Mary  Whitehat,  Kim  Dohnson  and  Norma 
Black  of  Watonga,  Okla.;  brother,  Cecil  Black  of  Watonga,  Okla.;  two 
grandchildren,  an  uncle  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Larry  Black  Dr.;  an  uncle, 
Calvin  Magpie  and  grandparents,  Minnie  and  Paul  Black  Bear  Sr. 

Services  are  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 

March  16,  2006 

Hannah  Martin 

Hannah  Dessica  Courtney  Martin,  16,  of  Hardin,  a student  at  Hardin  High 
School,  died  in  a car  accident  on  March  8,  2006. 

She  was  born  Feb.  10,  1990,  in  Naples,  Fla.,  to  Patsy  Ann  Yellow  Tail 
and  Don  G.  Martin.  She  belonged  to  the  Whistling  Water  Clan. 


She  played  flag  football  and  was  on  the  Hardin  volleyball  and  basketball 
teams  and  in  the  Ski  Club.  She  received  the  President's  Award  and  the 
Montana  State  Governor's  Award  for  academic  achievement.  She  had  won  a 
vocal  competition  and  came  in  third  place  for  Miss  Pre-Teen  Montana. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  sisters,  Kim  Mickler,  Barbara  Martin, 

Tracy  Bolinger  of  Indiana,  Penny,  Tammy  and  TT;  brothers,  Daniel,  Erin  and 
Travis  Martin  of  Montana;  and  grandparents,  Teresa  Ewell  Hebert  of  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  and  Donald  L.  Martin  of  Indiana,  Ed  File  Steel,  Ramona 
Cliff,  Helen  Striker,  Lenora  Stiffarm,  Matthew  Stiffarm,  Ben  Striker, 

Connie  lackson,  Virjama  Wyles  and  Dim  and  Barb  Wentz. 

Visitation  was  on  Saturday  at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  in  Billings. 

Visitation  was  on  Sunday  and  Monday  at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  in  Hardin. 

Prayer  service  was  on  Monday  at  Church  of  the  Open  Bible  in  Hardin. 

Funeral  Mass  was  on  Tuesday  at  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Church  in  Lodge  Grass. 
Burial  services  were  in  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Outpost. 

March  19,  2006 

Lester  D.  Colman 

TURTLE  LAKE  - Lester  D.  Colman,  38,  went  to  be  with  the  Creator  on 
Friday,  March  17,  2006,  in  Missoula  after  suffering  a bout  of  pneumonia. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  Lester  was  born 
on  Nov.  11,  1967,  in  St.  Ignatius,  to  Sam  and  Dorothy  (Adams)  Colman. 

Raised  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  and  in  western  Montana,  Lester  went  to 
school  in  Ronan,  Superior  and  Poison. 

After  he  completed  his  education  he  worked  as  a fisherman  on  the  boats 
in  Alaska  and  as  a firefighter  for  the  tribes.  It  was  here  that  he  earned 
his  nickname  "Sawdust." 

Lester  enjoyed  being  with  his  family  and  friends.  He  was  an  avid 
outdoorsman;  Lester  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing.  In  his  opinion  there  was 
no  better  place  to  be  than  the  woods,  as  they  were  always  quiet  and 
peaceful . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Sam  and  Dorothy;  a brother,  Rick 
Lozeau;  an  uncle,  Homer  Colman;  aunt  and  uncle  lack  and  Sugar  Stiner; 
niece  Nicole  Colman;  and  numerous  cousins. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter  Tiffany;  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Wayne 
(Debby  Courville)  Colman,  Linda  (Chuck)  Zeiler,  Amos  Colman,  Glenda  (Bodge 
Whitworth)  Colman  and  Arnold  (Dernell)  Colman;  his  aunts  and  uncles,  Alvin 
"Snuse"  and  Christine  McClure,  Cecile  Lumpry  and  Russell  Husband;  as  well 
as  a large  extended  family  of  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

A wake  began  Saturday  at  the  Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  in  St. 
Ignatius  and  will  move  at  noon  Sunday  to  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius 
where  an  evening  prayer  service  will  be  held  at  8 p.m.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Longhouse  with  Pastor  Tom  Anderson 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  3ocko  Cemetery  in  Arlee. 

Pallbearers  are  Charlie  Bird,  Bull  Durgeloh,  Doe  Cahoon,  Dave  Kudlock, 

Dim  O'Neill  and  3ohn  Green.  Honorary  bearers  are  Lyle  Colman,  Lance  Colman, 
Carmen  McClure,  Aaron  Felix,  Gary  Stiner  and  Marvin  Colman. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  16,  2006 

Irene  3.  Austin 

Former  luneau  resident  Irene  3.  Austin,  77,  died  March  7,  2006,  at  the 
Pioneers'  Home  in  Sitka,  with  her  son  and  grandson  by  her  side. 

Koote',  Naax'  oos  tee,  of  the  Eagle  moiety,  Wooshkeetaan  clan, 

Takdeintaan  Yutxee,  she  was  born  on  Nov.  25,  1929,  to  Howard  and  3essie  H. 
Gray. 

She  grew  up  in  Hoonah  and  attended  Sheldon  3ackson  High  School  in  Sitka, 
graduating  in  1947.  She  married  3ames  "3im"  Austin  3r.  on  March  20,  1950. 
They  made  their  home  in  Hoonah  as  newlyweds,  and  a year  later  they  had  a 
son . 


They  moved  to  Duneau,  where  they  lived  for  about  25  years.  She  went  to 
work  for  the  state  of  Alaska.  Upon  retirement,  they  moved  back  home  to 
Hoonah  and  became  owners  of  a local  business  establishment,  the  Kooteeya 
Bar. 

Family  members  said,  "Irene  loved  music;  as  a young  lady  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Sheldon  Dackson  choir  and  also  the  Presbyterian  Church  choir 
in  Hoonah.  While  living  in  Duneau,  she  enjoyed  many  'jam  sessions'  with 
their  dear  friends;  Richard  and  Teresa  Stitt." 

Family  members  also  said  she  enjoyed  listening  to  Billy  Vaughn  music  and 
Hawaiian  music,  especially  Don  Ho.  "She  was  thrilled  to  meet  Don  Ho  in 
person,"  they  said. 

She  and  her  husband  traveled  to  Hawaii  numerous  times  following  their 
retirement.  According  to  family  members,  it  was  still  her  dream  to  make 
another  trip  back  to  Hawaii  with  her  husband. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  infant  brother,  Gerald  Gray; 
sister,  Lila  Fawcett;  brother,  Gerald  P.  Gray;  adopted  brother,  Richard 
Stitt;  and  uncle,  Eli  Hanlon  Sr. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  55  years;  son,  Darrel  Austin  Sr.; 
grandson,  Darrel  "Saa  kaa"  Austin  Dr.;  uncle,  Sam  Hanlon  Sr.;  aunt, 

Cecelia  "CeCe"  Unick;  brother,  Howard  Gray  Dr.;  sister,  Harriet  (Ralph) 
Knudson;  brother,  Robert  (Dackie)  Gray  Sr.;  brother,  Dennis  (Liv)  Gray  Sr. 

; and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  extended  family  and  many  friends. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

March  16,  2006 

Paul  Russell  Walluk 

Kenai  resident  Paul  Russell  Walluk,  died  Wednesday,  March  8,  2006,  due 
to  an  automobile  accident.  He  was  8. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Funeral  services  will  held  at  2 p.m. 
Saturday,  March  18,  at  the  Alaska  Native  Lutheran  Church,  1420  Cordova  St. 
in  Anchorage.  Pastor  Karen  Sonray  will  officiate. 

Additional  services  will  be  held  at  Christ  Lutheran  Church  in  Soldotna 
with  burial  in  Kenai  Cemetery  at  a date  to  be  announced. 

Memorial  donations  maybe  given  to  either  of  the  following  accounts. 

Credit  Union  One  account  No.  468403  or  Wells  Fargo  account  No.  7833148591. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Anchorage  Funeral  Home  and  Peninsula  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Kenai. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

March  13,  2006 

Marcus  Harold  Loon,  of  Grassy  Narrows 

Marcus  Harold  Loon,  a resident  of  Grassy  Narrows,  Ontario,  passed  away 
on  March  13,  2006  at  St.  Boniface  Hospital  in  Winnipeg. 

He  was  born  February  19,  2006  in  Kenora,  Ontario. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  Leon  Fobister  and  Chasity  Loon,  his 
grandparents  Marcia  Fobister,  Dohn  C.  Kokokopenace  and  Marion  Loon,  great 
grandmothers  Susan  and  Nancy  Fobister,  as  well  as  many  uncles,  aunts,  and 
relatives.  A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  House  #48,  Grassy  Narrows  on 
Thursday,  March  16,  2006  in  the  afternoon. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  March  18,  2006  in  the 
afternoon,  with  interment  to  take  place  at  Grassy  Narrows  Cemetery. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS 
Funeral  Service  Saturday,  March  18,  2006  in  the  afternoon  Grassy  Narrows. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

March  15,  2006 

Clayton  Cyr 

CLAYTON  DOEL  CYR  DR.  April  18,  1969  - March  11,  2006  Suddenly  on  March 


11,  2006  with  his  beloved  wife  Nadean,  eldest  sons  Tony  and  Willie  at  his 
side  and  surrounded  by  his  many  horses,  the  Creator  sent  a Spirit  Horse  to 
carry  Clayton  home. 

Predeceased  by  his  Grandfather  Antione,  and  Anthony,  Nan  Rose  Alma, 
Godparents,  Alex  and  Edith,  Uncle  Ken,  and  niece  Rachel. 

Clayton  is  survived  by  his  beloved  wife  Nadean,  children  Anthony, 

William,  Courtney  and  Taylor.  Parents  Clayton  and  Lillian,  Grandmother 
Agnes,  Sisters  Annette,  and  Catherine  (Kelly)  and  their  children  Samantha, 
Paul  and  Kellie-Rae.  In-laws  Dean  and  Noella  Strongeagle,  children  Derwin, 
Dason,  Shannon  (Derome),  and  Dustin.  Aunt  Ruth  Anne.  Adopted  brothers,  Don, 
Preston,  Braydon,  Pierre,  and  George,  numerous  Uncles,  Aunts,  nieces, 
nephews  and  friends. 

A Traditional  Wake  & Service  will  be  held  at  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua 
Memorial  Hall.  Wake,  Wednesday,  March  15  starting  at  3:30  p.m.  and  Service, 
Thursday,  March  16  at  10:30  a.m.  with  Elder  Ray  Lavalle  and  Harry  Francis 
officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at  Asham's  Beach.  Grandpa,  Uncle  Ken,  and 
special  friend  Glen  await  you  on  the  other  side  with  your  buffalo  runners. 
Thunder,  Star,  Tramp,  Friday,  Wally,  Dim  and  D.D. 

March  18,  2006 

Edward  Pasap 

PASAP,  EDWARD  1948  - 2006  Edward  D.  Pasap  of  the  White  Bear  First 
Nations  passed  away  suddenly  on  March  16,  2006  in  Regina,  SK.  Ed  was 
passionate  about  hunting  and  living  life.  He  was  a politician  and 
businessman.  He  provided  the  example  and  lead  of  a man  with  an  excellent 
work  ethic  and  was  an  advocate  of  tough  love.  He  was  a self-made  man  from 
the  school  of  hard  knocks.  He  always  expected  the  best  from  everyone  he 
encountered.  He  was  a brave  man  and  loved  to  share  his  knowledge  of 
hunting,  trapping  and  fishing  with  his  sons,  nephews,  grandchildren  and 
friends . 

He  was  a strong  advocate  for  the  people  in  order  for  change  to  occur.  He 
loved  being  social  by  sharing  and  telling  stories  of  his  adventures  and 
misadventures.  He  always  strived  to  do  his  best. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children  Dwayne  Bigstone  (Laurie),  Carl  Pasap 
(Dawn),  Charles  Bigstone,  Tim  Pasap  (Claudette),  Dames  Pasap,  Natasha 
Walker-Pasap,  and  Kevin  Hotomani  and  his  grandchildren  Chris,  Curtis, 
Beverly,  Shacquille,  Daymes,  Baby  Dwayne,  Davin,  Tofina,  Seneca,  Phoenix, 
Mystique,  Haley,  Clydee  and  Doeby.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  brothers  and 
sisters:  Carol  Eichhorn  (Tom),  Maurice  McArthur,  Louis  "Buddy"  McArthur 
(Rose),  Diane  Pasap  (Bill),  Doreen  Pasap,  Carol  Anne  Standingready  (Lloyd), 
Sandra  Carter  (Clifford),  Eugene  Pasap,  Steve  McArthur,  Donna  McArthur, 
Ronnie  McArthur,  Wayne  McArthur,  Grant  McArthur,  Lyle  McArthur  (Audrey), 
Barbara  Pasap,  Kelvin  Pasap,  Roderick  Pasap,  Clarence  Pasap,  adopted 
brother  Eldon  Lonethunder  and  special  cousin  Edward  Pelletier.  He  is  also 
survived  by  his  Auntie  Rosabelle  Standingready  and  Uncle  Doe  McArthur  and 
step-dad  Norman  Pewean.  Grandpa  & Uncle  Ed  has  75  nieces  and  nephews,  93 
grandchildren  and  7 great  grandchildren.  He  is  pre-deceased  by  grand- 
parents Dohn  & Philomene  McArthur  and  Willy  & Mina  Pasap,  beloved  father 
Stephen  McArthur  and  mother  Ethel  Pasap,  brothers  Ross  Pasap,  Richard 
Pasap,  Patrick  Pasap,  Courtney  McArthur,  Greg  Pasap  and  sister  Roberta 
Pasap  "Baby  Girl". 

The  wake  will  be  held  Mon.  March  20  at  5pm  and  the  funeral  service  will 
be  held  Tues.  Mar  21  at  2pm  at  the  community  hall  located  on  the  White 
Bear  First  Nations.  All  welcome  to  attend  the  feast  prior  to  services. 
Calvin  McArthur  will  be  officiating.  Send  condolences  to 
pasapahunter@yahoo. ca . 

Funeral  arrangements  by  Orsted  Funeral  Homes.  Should  you  wish  any 
additional  information  please  call  (306)  577-8331. 

March  20,  2006 

Perry  Michael  Desjarlais 

DESDARLAIS  - On  Wednesday,  March  15,  2006,  Perry  Michael  Desjarlais, 
late  of  the  Piapot  First  Nation,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  20  years. 


Predeceased  by  his  grandmother  Doan  Desjarlais,  and  grandfather  Delbert 
Crane,  mother  Laureen  Crane  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

Perry  is  survived  by  his  great  grandmother  Philomene  Moise,  grandfather 
Arnold  Desjarlais,  grandmother  Myrtle  Crane  (Robert),  father  Ken 
Desjarlais,  brother  Kenny  Rae,  sisters  Naomi,  and  Sky-Ann,  numerous 
aunties,  uncles,  cousins,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

A Traditional  Wake  will  commence  at  5:00  P.M.  on  Monday,  March  20,  2006 
in  the  Community  Hall  of  the  Piapot  First  Nation.  Burial  will  take  place 
at  2:00  P.M.,  Tuesday,  March  21,  2006  at  the  Piapot  Cemetery. 

I give  you  this  one  thought  to  keep,  I am  with  you  still,  I do  not  sleep. 
I am  a thousand  winds  that  blow.  I am  the  diamond  glint  on  the  snow.  I am 
as  sunlight  on  ripened  grain.  I am  the  gentle  autumn  rain  when  you  awaken 
in  the  morning  hush.  I am  the  swift  uplifting  rush  of  quiet  birds  in 
circled  flight.  I am  the  soft  stars  that  shine  at  night.  Do  not  think  of 
me  as  gone.  I am  with  you  still  in  each  new  dawn 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  Phone:  757-8645 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

March  16,  2006 
Bernard  Eagle  Speaker 

MR.  BERNARD  SYKES  EAGLE  SPEAKER  passed  away  suddenly  on  Saturday,  March 
11,  2006  at  the  age  of  31  years. 

Left  to  mourn  is  his  loving  wife  Lisa;  6 children:  Marshall,  Taliyah, 

Baby  Ryder,  Tia,  Wiley  and  Rome;  2 step-daughters  Alexis  and  Katelyn. 

Sykes  was  also  blessed  to  spend  his  life  with  his  3 sisters:  Jessica 
(Dana),  Jillian  (Tyson)  and  Amber.  Sykes  was  blessed  with  a large  family 
which  included  2 uncles  Morton  (Joan)  and  Seymour;  3 aunts  Ruth  (Dennis), 
Joanne  (Dexter)  and  Abbie  (Quyen)  as  well  as  numerous  cousins  and  extended 
family. 

Sykes  was  predeceased  by  his  mother  Julia,  grandfather  Orton,  brother 
George,  sister  Alice,  uncle  David  and  auntie  Kim. 

Sykes  was  a special  man  with  a big  heart;  he  lived  his  life  for  his 
children.  In  his  short  life  he  accomplished  a lot  to  be  proud  of.  In  his 
younger  years  he  enjoyed  playing  hockey.  He  started  in  Tiny  Mites  then 
moved  up  to  Pee-Wee,  moved  to  junior  hockey  and  played  a short  time  for 
the  Kainai  Chiefs.  Sykes  also  loved  to  Rodeo;  he  started  boy  steer  riding 
at  the  age  of  8 years  old  and  continued  into  Saddle  Bronc  riding  in  his 
teen  years.  He  rode  broncs  from  high  school  right  into  the  IRCA.  Sykes 
also  travelled  in  his  younger  years  with  his  grandparents  from  Pow-Wow  to 
Pow-Wow  traditional  dancing.  Sykes  graduated  from  Kainai  High  School  in 
1995;  he  then  went  for  training  at  L.C.C.  to  gain  his  oil  and  gas  tickets 
so  he  could  gain  employment  on  the  oil  rigs.  At  the  time  of  his  passing  he 
was  employed  by  Precision  Drilling. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  OLD  SAIPOYI  SCHOOL  GYM,  Standoff  on 
Friday,  March  17,  2006  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  The  Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  at  OLD  SAIPOYI  SCHOOL  GYM,  Standoff  on  Saturday,  March  18, 

2006  at  1:00  P.M.  with  Pastor  Ruby  Anhelher  officiating. 

Interment  will  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery,  Standoff. 

March  17,  2006 
Lori  Shade 

MRS.  LORI  SHADE  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  Bill  Shade  of  the  Blood  Reserve 
passed  away  suddenly  on  Sunday,  March  12,  2006  at  the  age  of  42  years. 

The  Family  Service  will  be  held  at  CORNERSTONE  FUNERAL  HOME,  2800  Mayor 
Magrath  Drive  South,  Lethbridge  on  Sunday,  March  19,  2006  at  4:00  P.M. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  OLD  AGENCY  HALL,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Sunday,  March  19,  2006  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  with  Deacon  Clayton 
Twigg  officiating. 

The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  on  Monday,  March  20,  2006  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Father  Pawel 
Andrasz  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  1,  2006 
Kiowa  aiden  p' a/leaf  moon 
Yuchi  Wadaa/big  summer  moon 

Algonquin  Suquanni  kesos/moon  when  they  set  Indian  corn 
Anishnaabe  Iskigamizige-giizis(oog)/broken  snowshoe  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Chiapas95-En,  Iron  Natives  and  Frostys  Amerindian 

Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


"You  might  as  well  expect  the  rivers  to  run  backward  as  that 
any  man  who  was  born  free  should  be  contented  penned  up  and 
denied  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases." 

Chief  Joseph,  Nimiputimt  (Nez  Perce) 

(Hin-mah-too-yah-lat-kekt,  Thunder  Rolling  Down  the  Mountain) 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Journey 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


If  your  neighbor  called  and  told  you  two  other  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
were  in  flames , and  embers  were  flying  all  over,  you'd  go  out  and  do  what 
you  could  to  protect  your  home  from  becoming  part  of  the  inferno. 

If  you  were  on  a vessel  at  sea  that  was  taking  water  and  about  to  sink, 
you'd  get  yourself  and  loved  ones  in  a lifeboat. 

Anytime  you  are  warned  by  anyone  near  a disaster  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  avert  or,  at  the  very  least,  diminish  the  impact  of  that  event  in 

order  to  protect  your  home,  family,  loved  ones  and  way  of  life,  it  is 

imperative  you  do  so,  or  find  yourself  face-to-face  with  the  devil  you 
elected  to  ignore. 

The  miners  kept  a caged  canary  with  them  to  alert  them  to  dangerously 
high  levels  of  carbon  dioxide  and  other  silent  killers. 

All  of  us  have  such  a canary,  and  for  purely  reasons  of  power  and  greed 

our  leaders  and  others  throughout  the  globe  are  blithely  ignoring  it. 

The  Inuit,  Gwich'in  and  other  native  peoples  living  on  or  near  the  arctic 
have  been  warning  us  the  arctic  is  polluted  and,  even  worse,  melting  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Sunday,  March  19  the  CBS  program  '60  Minutes'  featured  a reknowned 
scientist  employed  in  a government  agency  who  produced  reams  of 
scientific  data  that  absolutely  confirm  the  warnings  of  the  Inuit  and 
others.  Instead  of  having  his  findings  lauded  and  rewarded,  the  Bush 
Administration  has  censured  him.  By  the  way,  the  administration  official 
responsible  for  the  gag  order  and  large  marking  pen  used  to  delete 
"sensitive"  remarks  is  not  a scientist.  He  is  a journalist  who 
"earned"  his  position  by  writing  glowing  reports  about  his  new  boss. 

You,  too,  can  ignore  the  canary.  After  all,  you  won't  be  around  to  pay 
the  consequences.  Your  grandchildren  and,  quite  possibly,  your  children 
will . 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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String  of  Warm  Winters  Alarms  'Sentries  for  the  Rest  of  the  World' 

By  Doug  Struck 

Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 
March  22,  2006 

PANGNIRTUNG,  Canada  - Thirty  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  hunter  Noah 
Metuq  feels  the  Arctic  changing.  Its  frozen  grip  is  loosening;  the  people 
and  animals  who  depend  on  its  icy  reign  are  experiencing  a historic 
reshaping  of  their  world. 

Fish  and  wildlife  are  following  the  retreating  ice  caps  northward.  Pola 
bears  are  losing  the  floes  they  need  for  hunting.  Seals,  unable  to  find 
stable  ice,  are  hauling  up  on  islands  to  give  birth.  Robins  and  barn  owls 
and  hornets,  previously  unknown  so  far  north,  are  arriving  in  Arctic 
villages . 

The  global  warming  felt  by  wildlife  and  increasingly  documented  by 
scientists  is  hitting  first  and  hardest  here,  in  the  Arctic  where  the 
Inuit  people  make  their  home.  The  hardy  Inuit  - described  by  one  of  their 
leaders  as  "sentries  for  the  rest  of  the  world"  - say  this  winter  was  the 
worst  in  a series  of  warm  winters,  replete  with  alarms  of  the  quickening 
transformation  that  many  scientists  expect  will  spread  from  the  north  to 
the  rest  of  the  globe. 

The  Inuit  - with  homelands  in  Alaska,  Canada,  Greenland  and  northern 
Russia  - saw  the  signs  of  change  everywhere.  Metuq  hauled  his  fishing 
shack  onto  the  ice  of  Cumberland  Sound  last  month,  as  he  has  every  winter 
confident  it  would  stay  there  for  three  months.  Three  days  later,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  the  ice  break  up,  sweeping  away  his  shack  and  $6,000  of 
turbot  fishing  gear. 

In  Nain,  Labrador,  hunter  Simon  Kohlmeister,  48,  drove  his  snowmobile 
onto  ocean  ice  where  he  had  hunted  safely  for  20  years.  The  ice  flexed. 
The  machine  started  sinking.  He  said  he  was  "lucky  to  get  off"  and  grab 
his  rifle  as  the  expensive  machine  was  lost.  "Someday  we  won't  have  any 
snow,"  he  said.  "We  won't  be  Eskimos." 

In  Resolute  Bay,  Inuit  people  insisted  that  the  dark  arctic  night  was 
lighter.  Wayne  Davidson,  a longtime  weather  station  operator,  finally 
figured  out  that  a warmer  layer  of  air  was  reflecting  light  from  the  sun 
over  the  horizon.  "It's  getting  very  strange  up  here,"  he  said.  "There's 
more  warm  air,  more  massive  and  more  uniform." 

Villagers  say  the  shrinking  ice  floes  mean  they  see  hungry  polar  bears 


more  frequently.  In  the  Hudson  Bay  village  of  Ivujivik,  Lydia  Angyiou,  a 
slight  woman  of  41,  was  walking  in  front  of  her  7-year-old  boy  last  month 
when  she  turned  to  see  a polar  bear  stalking  the  child.  To  save  him,  she 
charged  with  her  fists  into  the  700-pound  bear,  which  slapped  her  twice  to 
the  ground  before  a hunter  shot  it,  according  to  the  Nunatsiaq  News. 

In  the  Russian  northernmost  territory  of  Chukotka,  the  Inuit  have 
drilled  wells  for  water  because  there  is  so  little  snow  to  melt.  Reykjavik 
Iceland,  had  its  warmest  February  in  41  years.  In  Alaska,  water  normally 
sealed  by  ice  is  now  open,  brewing  winter  storms  that  lash  coastal  and 
river  villages.  Federal  officials  say  two  dozen  native  villages  are 
threatened.  In  Pangnirtung,  residents  were  startled  by  thunder,  rain 
showers  and  a temperature  of  48  degrees  in  February,  a time  when  their 
world  normally  is  locked  and  silent  at  minus-20  degrees. 

"We  were  just  standing  around  in  our  shorts,  stunned  and  amazed,  trying 
to  make  sense  of  it,"  said  one  resident,  Donald  Mearns. 

"These  are  things  that  all  of  our  old  oral  history  has  never  mentioned," 
said  Enosik  Nashalik,  87,  the  eldest  of  male  elders  in  this  Inuit  village. 
"We  cannot  pass  on  our  traditional  knowledge,  because  it  is  no  longer 
reliable.  Before,  I could  look  at  cloud  patterns  or  the  wind,  or  even  what 
stars  are  twinkling,  and  predict  the  weather.  Now,  everything  is  changed." 

The  Inuit  alarms,  once  passed  off  as  odd  stories,  are  earning 
confirmation  from  science.  Canada's  federal  weather  service  said  this 
month  that  the  country  had  experienced  its  warmest  winter  since 
measurements  began  in  1948.  Nationwide,  average  temperatures  this  winter 
were  7 degrees  above  normal.  Some  of  the  larger  temperature  increases  were 
in  the  arctic  north. 

"That  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  long-range  forecasts  that  indicate 
the  effects  of  global  warming  will  be  most  felt  in  the  north,"  said 
Douglas  Bancroft,  director  of  Oceanography  and  Climate  Science  for 
Canada's  federal  fisheries  department. 

"What  we  see  is  very  clear.  We  are  going  to  see  a reduction  in  the 
overall  arctic  ice.  It  doesn't  mean  it  goes  away.  But  it  brings  profound 
changes,"  he  said  by  telephone  from  Ottawa,  the  Canadian  capital.  "Weather 
will  get  stormier  because  the  more  open  water  you  have,  the  easier  it  is 
for  storms  to  brew  up." 

Bancroft  said  there  would  also  be  significant  changes  in  the  region's 
ecosystems . 

"You  have  species  that  adapted  over  40,000  years  to  a certain  regime," 
he  said.  "Some  will  make  it,  and  some  won't." 

Satellites  at  NASA  have  measured  a meltdown  of  the  ice  sheets  in 
Greenland  and  Antarctica  in  the  past  decade.  With  other  NASA  data, 
scientists  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  say  the  retreat  of  the  ice  caps  in  2006  may 
be  as  large  as  last  year's,  which  they  say  was  likely  the  biggest  in  a 
century.  Earth's  average  surface  temperatures  last  year  tied  those  of  1998 
the  highest  in  more  than  a century,  NASA  says. 

In  this  month's  issue  of  the  journal  Science,  a team  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  researchers  said  the  Bering  Sea  was  warming  so  much  it  was 
experiencing  "a  change  from  arctic  to  subarctic  conditions."  Gray  whales 
are  heading  north  and  walruses  are  starving,  adrift  on  ice  floes  in  water 
too  deep  for  feeding.  Warmer-water  fish  such  as  pollock  and  salmon  are 
coming  in,  the  researchers  reported. 

Off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  ice  on  Northumberland  Strait  was  so  thin 
and  unstable  this  winter  that  thousands  of  gray  seals  crawled  on 
unaccustomed  islands  to  give  birth.  Storms  and  high  tides  washed  1,500 
newborn  seal  pups  out  to  sea,  said  Derry  Conway,  a marine  mammal  expert 
for  the  federal  fisheries  department  in  Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

"We  are  seeing  dramatic  changes  in  the  weather  systems,"  Conway  said. 

"To  be  honest,  we  don't  really  understand  what  are  the  potential  impacts. 
If  you  look  back  in  history,  there  have  been  warming  periods  that  have 
gotten  back  to  normal.  But  we  don't  know  if  that  will  happen  this  time." 

Metuq,  the  hunter,  fears  the  worst.  "The  world  is  slowly  disintegrating, 
he  said,  inside  his  heated  house  in  Pangnirtung,  a community  of  1,200 
perched  on  a dramatic  union  of  mountain  and  fjord  on  Baffin  Island.  Seal 
skins  stretched  on  canvas  dried  outside  his  home.  The  town  remained 
treacherous.  Rain  in  February  had  frozen  solid,  and  there  had  been  almost 


no  snow  to  coven  it. 

"They  call  it  climate  change/'  he  said.  "But  we  just  call  it  breaking 
up." 

The  troubles  for  the  Inuit  are  ominous  for  everyone,  says  Sheila  Watt- 
Cloutier,  head  of  the  International  Circumpolar  Conference,  an 
organization  for  the  155,000  Inuit  worldwide. 

"People  have  become  disconnected  from  their  environment.  But  the  Inuit 
have  remained  through  this  whole  dilemma,  remained  extremely  connected  to 
its  environment  and  wildlife,"  she  said.  "They  are  the  early  warning.  They 
see  what's  happening  to  the  planet,  and  give  the  message  to  the  rest  of 
the  world." 
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Urban  Indians  fear  loss  of  health  clinics  under  Bush  budget 
By  ANGIE  WAGNER  / The  Associated  Press 
March  25,  2006 

When  Jennifer  Carter  moved  from  her  reservation  to  Pierre,  S.D.,  a few 
years  ago,  she  went  from  seeing  Indians  like  her  every  day  to  barely 
seeing  any.  But  the  first  time  she  visited  the  South  Dakota  Urban  Indian 
Health  clinic,  she  knew  she  had  found  her  place. 

There,  she  met  Indians  just  like  her,  people  she  could  relate  to  and  who 
made  her  feel  comfortable.  They  were  from  various  tribes.  They  no  longer, 
or  never  did,  live  on  a reservation. 

"When  you  all  get  together,  it's  like  home,"  said  Carter,  a single 
mother  of  four  who  used  to  live  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation  in 
Eagle  Butte.  "It  makes  me  feel  like  home." 

To  urban  Indians,  that  connection  to  their  culture  often  means  as  much 
as  the  medicine  they  are  prescribed. 

But  now  that  relationship  is  threatened  by  President  Bush's  2007  budget 
proposal  to  zero  out  the  $33  million  allocation  for  urban  Indian  health 
clinics.  At  least  17  of  the  34  clinics  across  the  country  may  have  to 
close  their  doors,  while  the  rest  would  be  forced  to  cut  services. 

In  Nebraska,  the  Nebraska  Urban  Indian  Health  Coalition  is  on  the  list. 
Its  Web  site  says  it  serves  three  Indians  in  three  communities:  Omaha, 
Lincoln  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Listed  services  include  behavioral  health,  primary  health  care, 
transportation,  domestic  violence  intervention  and  drug  education. 

Some  60  percent  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  live  in  urban 
areas,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau.  And  for  years  - decades  in  some 
cities  - they  have  been  receiving  health  care  at  clinics  in  or  near  the 
cities  where  they  live.  Providing  health  care  to  all  Indians  has  been  part 
of  the  government's  trust  responsibility. 

"Many  tribes  are  viewing  this  as  an  assault  on  trust  responsibility," 
said  Geoffrey  Roth,  executive  director  of  the  National  Council  of  Urban 
Indian  Health. 

Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  noted  during  a Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  hearing  last  month  that  even  though  the  proposed  cuts  could  be 
restored,  "I  think  some  of  these  cuts  ...  clearly  sends  out  the  wrong 
signal  to  Indian  Country  as  to  what  our  belief  and  our  fulfillment  of  our 
obligation  to  Native  Americans  is  all  about." 

Urban  Indian  health  care  clinics,  located  in  21  states,  are  funded  by 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  but  operate  as  private  clinics  under  contract 
with  the  government.  Whether  a city  has  an  urban  clinic  depends  on  the 
population,  health  status  and  poverty  level  of  Indians.  They  are  located 


in  cities  as  large  as  New  York  and  as  small  as  Butte,  Mont. 

Clinics  differ  in  their  services  - some  offer  primary  care,  others  just 
referrals  - but  most  have  programs  vital  to  Indians.  Many  offer 
comprehensive  medical  care  ranging  from  dental  and  vision  to  mental  health. 
Most  have  alcohol  addiction  and  diabetes  programs,  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  those  diseases  among  Indians. 

The  amount  patients  pay  for  services  varies  from  clinic  to  clinic.  Some 
are  free;  others  have  a sliding  fee  schedule.  Last  year,  the  clinics 
treated  more  than  106,000  Indians. 

Compared  to  the  U.S.  population  as  a whole,  urban  Indians  have  a 178 
percent  higher  death  rate  from  alcohol  abuse  and  a 54  percent  higher  death 
rate  from  diabetes,  according  to  a 2004  study  by  the  Seattle  Indian  Health 
Board's  Urban  Indian  Health  Institute. 

At  the  Hunter  Health  Clinic  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  outreach  workers  who  help 
diabetics  with  exercise,  diet  and  foot  care  would  lose  their  jobs,  and 
mental  health  and  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  programs  would  be  cut,  said 
Susette  Schwartz,  clinic  chief  executive  officer. 

Isabelle  Gyongyossy,  a 78-year-old  Oglala  Sioux  patient  at  the  Hunter 
clinic,  has  diabetes  and  heart  disease.  She  takes  eight  pills  a day,  uses 
a walker  and  isn't  sure  how  she  will  cope  if  she  can  no  longer  use  the 
clinic's  programs. 

"If  they  take  the  funding  away.  I'll  have  to  pay  for  a lot  of  things.  I 
won't  have  any  food,"  she  said. 

Urban  clinics  also  offer  services  many  other  clinics  don't,  such  as 
transporting  patients  to  and  from  appointments,  something  many  older 
patients  need. 

In  Bush's  2007  budget  proposal,  it  is  suggested  that  urban  Indians  can 
go  to  community  health  centers  instead,  since  those  centers  are  slated  to 
receive  a $181  million  increase  that  would  build  or  expand  300  sites. 

Alex  Conant,  spokesman  for  the  White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  noted  the  increase  and  said:  "Urban  Indians,  like  all  Americans, 
continue  to  benefit  from  the  president's  initiatives  to  make  health  care 
more  affordable  and  available." 

But  clinic  directors  and  urban  Indians  say  increasing  community  health 
center  funding  doesn't  solve  the  problem. 

Urban  Indians  may  be  reluctant  to  seek  care  from  a non-Indian  clinic. 
Instead,  those  patients  will  likely  wait  to  receive  medical  attention 
until  their  condition  deteriorates,  and  then  they  will  fill  emergency 
rooms.  Many  urban  Indians  are  too  far  away  from  reservations  to  return 
there  for  medical  care  through  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

"They  just  won't  get  primary  care  because  they're  not  going  to  drive 
those  kinds  of  miles,"  Schwartz  said.  "They  don't  have  money  for  gas.  A 
lot  of  them  are  disabled  and  unable  to  get  around." 

Community  health  centers  are  already  "stretched  to  the  limit,"  said  Amy 
Simmons,  spokeswoman  for  the  National  Association  for  Community  Health 
Centers.  The  proposed  program  expansion  isn't  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  urban  Indians,  Daniel  Hawkins,  the  association's  vice  president  for 
federal,  state  and  public  affairs,  said  in  a recent  letter  to  Bush. 

"My  fear  is  losing  our  Indian  identity,"  said  Schwartz,  the  Wichita 
clinic  CEO.  "We  would  be  able  to  stay  open,  but  would  lose  our  Native 
American  programs." 

At  the  Wichita  clinic,  which  also  operates  as  a community  health  clinic, 
urban  Indians  receive  free  services  and  prescriptions . Some  2,700  Indians 
visited  the  clinic  last  year. 

If  the  funding  is  dropped,  urban  Indians  there  could  get  health  care 
from  the  community  clinic.  But  they  would  miss  the  cultural  connection 
they  enjoy  now  because  most  Indian  workers  would  lose  their  jobs,  Schwartz 
said . 

"We  have  so  many  people  who  don't  know  exactly  why  they're  so  messed  up 
and  out  drinking  and  abusing  until  they  talk  to  someone  who  understands 
Indian  history.  There's  generations  of  anger  that  only  someone  who 
understands  can  connect  the  dots,"  Schwartz  said. 

Marjorie  Bear  Don't  Walk,  executive  director  of  the  Indian  Health  Board 
of  Billings,  Mont.,  said  if  Bush's  proposal  is  approved,  her  clinic  will 
be  out  of  business. 


"We  don't  turn  away  anybody.  All  of  the  chairs  are  filled  in  the  lobby 
and  we  only  have  clinic  from  1 to  5,"  she  said.  "Most  of  them  will  have 
nowhere  to  go." 

Cynthia  Durosek,  who  is  both  a patient  and  a temporary  employee  at  the 
Billings  clinic,  wonders  what  will  happen  to  all  the  people  who  rely  on 
the  clinic  for  transportation,  and  to  the  patients  in  mental  health  and 
substance  abuse  programs. 

"All  these  urban  clinics,  they  belong  to  the  Indians,"  said  Jurosek,  a 
Crow  Indian.  "It's  where  they  can  go  and  feel  good  about  themselves. 
They're  treated  with  respect.  And  that's  what  I will  lose  here. 

"I  will  lose  people  who  are  truly  interested  in  helping  me  get  well." 

Urban  Indian  health  clinics 

President  Bush  has  proposed  in  his  2007  budget  eliminating  the  $33 
million  that  goes  to  these  34  urban  Indian  health  clinics.  At  least  17 
will  most  likely  have  to  close  if  the  funding  is  eliminated. 

ARIZONA: 

Native  Americans  for  Community  Action  - Flagstaff 
Native  American  Community  Health  Center  - Phoenix 
Tucson  Indian  Center 

CALIFORNIA: 

American  Indian  Health  & Services  Corp.  - Santa  Barbara 

American  Indian  Health  Project  - Bakersfield 

Fresno  Native  American  Health  Center 

Indian  Health  Center  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  - San  lose 

Native  American  Health  Center  - Oakland 

Sacramento  Native  American  Health  Center 

San  Diego  American  Indian  Health  Center 

United  American  Indian  Involvement  - Los  Angeles 

COLORADO: 

Denver  Indian  Health  and  Family  Services 
ILLINOIS: 

American  Indian  Health  Service  of  Chicago 
KANSAS : 

Hunter  Health  Clinic  - Wichita 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

North  American  Indian  Center  of  Boston  - Jamaica  Plain 
MICHIGAN: 

American  Indian  Health  and  Family  Services  of  SE  Michigan  - Detroit 
MINNESOTA: 

Indian  Health  Board  of  Minneapolis 
MONTANA: 

Helena  Indian  Alliance 

Indian  Family  Health  Clinic  - Great  Falls 
Indian  Health  Board  of  Billings 
Missoula  Indian  Center 
North  American  Indian  Alliance  - Butte 

NEBRASKA: 

Nebraska  Urban  Indian  Health  Coalition  - Omaha 
NEVADA: 

Nevada  Urban  Indians  - Reno 
NEW  MEXICO: 

First  Nations  Community  Healthsource  - Albuquerque 


NEW  YORK: 

American  Indian  Community  House  - New  York 


OREGON: 

Native  American  Rehabilitation  Association  of  the  Northwest  - Portland 
SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

South  Dakota  Urban  Indian  Health  - Pierre 
TEXAS: 

Urban  Inter-Tribal  Center  of  Texas  - Dallas 
UTAH: 

Indian  Walk-In  Center  - Salt  Lake  City 
WASHINGTON: 

N.A.T.I.V.E.  Project  - Spokane 
Seattle  Indian  Health  Board 

WISCONSIN: 

Gerald  L.  Ignace  Indian  Health  Center  - Milwaukee 
United  Amerindian  Health  Center  - Green  Bay 
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Wampanoags  await  decision  on  tribal  recognition 
March  22,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  Mashpee  Wampanoag  tribe  expects  a decision  from  the 
federal  government  by  month's  end  on  its  three-decade-old  fight  to  win 
formal  recognition. 

"We're  playing  the  part  of  expectant  parents,"  said  Glenn  Marshall, 
chairman  of  the  tribe's  council.  "We've  been  waiting  for  the  birth  of  a 
sovereign  nation,  even  though  we've  been  operating  as  one  since  the 
Europeans  landed  here." 

The  decision  comes  after  a long  and  sometimes  bitter  fight  for  federal 
recognition  that  was  begun  in  1975  by  the  1,468-member  Cape  Cod  tribe. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  expected  to  announce  its  preliminary 
decision  on  March  31,  Marshall  said.  After  a one-year  probationary  period, 
a final  decision  on  the  tribe's  status  would  be  made  in  March  2007. 

If  the  BIA  formally  recognizes  the  Wampanoags,  Marshall  said,  it  would 
pave  the  way  for  the  tribe  to  receive  much-needed  federal  funding  for 
vital  needs  such  as  health  care,  housing  and  education. 

Tribal  officials  have  also  said  they  would  consider  building  a casino  if 
they  win  federal  recognition.  Such  a move  would  likely  spur  a battle  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

"It's  well  within  the  list  of  things  the  tribe  might  consider  should  the 
state  ever  allow  gaming,"  said  Scott  Ferson,  a tribal  spokesman. 

The  only  federally  recognized  tribe  in  Massachusetts  is  the  Wampanoag 
Tribe  of  Gay  Head-Aquinnah  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  has  also  expressed 
interest  in  possibly  developing  a gaming  facility. 

The  Mashpee  Wampanoags  must  meet  seven  criteria  to  win  federal 
recognition,  including  whether  it  has  kept  up  its  political  and  cultural 
identity  during  its  history. 


"We've  got  documentation  all  the  way  back  to  the  1600s/'  said  Marshall, 
noting  his  tribal  ancestors  greeted  the  Pilgrims  and  helped  them  survive 
early  hardships. 

If  the  BIA  rules  that  the  Wampanoags  fall  short  in  any  of  the  seven 
categories,  the  tribe  would  have  30  days  to  address  the  problem  areas, 
Marshall  said. 

"You're  always  a little  bit  suspect  because  it  is  a government  bureau," 
he  said.  "It  is  awful  tough  for  us  to  be  real  confident  or  real  excited." 

The  tribe  sued  the  Department  of  Interior  in  2001  to  speed  the 
government's  review  process.  The  government  agreed  in  court  last  year  to 
deliver  its  preliminary  ruling  on  the  Wampanoags  by  the  end  of  this  month. 

"Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied,"  said  Marshall.  "We  believe  the  we 
should  be  taking  our  rightful  place  in  history  with  this  decision." 

There  were  concerns  among  some  tribal  members  that  the  Wampanoags'  past 
ties  to  disgraced  Washington  lobbyist  Jack  Abramoff  could  undermine  their 
push  for  federal  recognition. 

During  2003  and  2004,  the  tribe  paid  $50,000  to  Abramoff' s firm  for  help 
lobbying  for  federal  recognition.  Unlike  some  other  tribes,  the  Wampanoags 
were  satisfied  with  the  lobbying  firm's  work,  according  to  Ferson,  who 
characterized  the  issue  as  mostly  a distraction. 
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Blumenthal  seeks  intervener  status  in  Schaghticoke  appeal 
by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  27,  2006 

FIARTFORD,  Conn.  - State  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal  is  seeking 
intervener  status  in  an  appeal  filed  by  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation 
that  asks  a federal  court  judge  to  restore  the  tribe's  federal 
acknowledgement . 

Blumenthal  filed  a motion  March  20  with  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Peter 
Dorsey,  who  has  overseen  the  tribal  nation's  federal  recognition  process 
for  almost  two  decades. 

The  STN  filed  a 32-page  administration  appeal  Jan.  12  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  New  Flaven,  naming  as  defendants  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
recently  resigned  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  Interior  Associate 
Deputy  Secretary  James  Cason,  the  BIA,  the  Office  of  Federal 
Acknowledgement  and  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals. 

The  appeal  cites  violations  of  due  process  and  improper  political 
influence  by  Connecticut  politicians  in  overturning  the  BIA's  recognition 
decision.  The  appeal  alleges  that  the  defendants  breached  their  federal 
trust  obligation  to  the  tribe,  "violated  their  own  regulations, 
disregarded  prior  precedent,  ignored  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation,  and  allowed  their  decisions  to  be  based  on 
political  influences  from  state  and  federal  government  officials  and 
others  rather  than  solely  on  the  administrative  record." 

The  STN  gained  federal  recognition  in  January  2004  under  the  tenure  of 
former  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Aurene  Martin,  Bad 
River  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa. 

But  in  an  unprecedented  action,  the  BIA  reversed  its  decision  in  a 
reconsidered  final  determination  on  Columbus  Day  last  October,  saying  the 
tribe  now  failed  to  meet  some  of  the  criteria  for  federal  recognition  that 
it  had  previously  fulfilled.  The  decision  to  reverse  the  tribe's  federal 
status  was  made  by  the  current  non-Native  associate  deputy  secretary,  who 


notified  the  tribe  of  his  decision  by  fax. 

Blumenthal,  who  has  often  accused  unnamed  BIA  officials  of  acting 
illegally  by  succumbing  to  political  pressure  and  the  federal  recognition 
process  of  being  "fatally  flawed  and  corrupt/'  said  in  a March  20  press 
release  that  the  Indian  agency  and  his  office  are  now  allies. 

"Our  goal  in  intervening  is  to  buttress  the  BIA's  ruling.  The 
Schaghticoke  application  was  fatally  flawed,  falling  far  short  of  federal 
criteria  for  tribal  recognition  . . . For  the  first  time,  the  federal 
government  is  an  ally,  not  an  adversary,  in  this  fight  to  uphold  federal 
rules  on  Indian  tribal  recognition,"  Blumenthal  said. 

Blumenthal  accused  the  BIA  of  violating  its  own  rules  when  it  granted 
the  tribe  federal  acknowledgement  in  2004.  In  his  release,  however, 
Blumenthal  said,  "My  office  asks  only  that  the  BIA  be  required  to  adhere 
to  its  own  rules,  which  it  did  in  denying  the  Schaghticoke  petition." 

The  attorney  general's  motion  is  basely  largely  on  the  claim  that  the 
state  is  entitled  to  intervene  because  its  "interest  may  be  impaired"  if 
the  court  restores  the  tribe's  federal  acknowledgement.  If  that  were  to 
happen,  the  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a 
federally  recognized  sovereign  nation,  including  the  right  to  pursue  land 
claims  filed  in  1998  for  the  restoration  of  approximately  2,200  acres  of 
mostly  undeveloped  land  abutting  its  400-acre  reservation  on  Schaghticoke 
Mountain  in  Kent.  The  colonial  government  set  aside  2,500  acres  for  the 
Schaghticoke  in  1736.  The  land  claims,  filed  under  the  1790  Non- 
Intercourse  Act,  assert  that  the  property  was  illegally  sold. 

The  attorney  general's  motion  was  filed  collectively  on  behalf  of 
defendants  in  the  land  claims  - the  town  of  Kent,  the  private  Kent  School 
and  Connecticut  Light  & Power  Co.,  which  flooded  a tribal  cemetery  during 
construction  of  a hydroelectric  facility  in  the  early  20th  century, 
according  to  documents  filed  with  the  BIA. 

Eric  Wiechmann,  the  tribal  nation's  attorney,  said  the  tribe  will 
definitely  respond  to  the  attorney  general's  motion  within  the  required 
21-day  period  with  a motion  arguing  either  to  deny  the  state's  request  for 
intervention  or  to  restrict  the  intervention  in  a way  to  prevent  the 
interveners  from  delaying  a decision. 

"Since  our  appeal  was  based  on  how  the  agency  handled  our  petition,  I'm 
not  sure  what  their  relevance  is  here.  What  we  do  not  want  is  to  delay 
this  thing  by  having  any  of  these  parties  rehash  all  the  point  they  made 
before.  That  would  be  unfair  to  the  tribe,"  Wiechmann  said. 

The  court  is  not  likely  to  allow  that  to  happen,  he  said. 

"You  have  to  remember  that  this  all  goes  back  to  a ruling  by  Dudge 
Dorsey  when  he  said  the  Interior  Department  was  not  living  up  to  its 
duties  for  a timely  process  of  determination  of  our  petition  and, 
therefore,  he  was  going  to  take  over  our  petition  in  connection  with  the 
three  land  claims  in  Kent.  So,  they  are  parties  to  the  land  claims;  but 
that's  not  what's  being  decided  at  this  state. 

"What  we're  talking  about  is  whether  we're  federally  recognized;  and 
once  we're  federally  recognized  then  we'll  go  on  to  the  second  part,  which 
is  the  land  that  we  owned  in  1790,  which  was  illegally  transferred  away 
from  the  tribe,"  Wiechmann  said. 

The  judge  does  not  have  to  respond  to  the  tribe's  next  motion  within  a 
specific  time  frame,  but  Wiechmann  said  he  believes  Dorsey's  decision  will 
come  "fairly  quickly  since  there  are  certain  issues  that  have  to  be 
addressed,  including  when  the  BIA  is  going  to  release  to  us  the  record  or 
database  their  used  in  deciding  the  Schaghticoke  decision." 

A Freedom  of  Information  Act  complaint  has  been  filed  against  the  BIA 
for  denying  access  to  the  documents. 
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Environmental  group  says  coal  company  harming  Navajo-Hopi  aquifer 
By  BOB  CHRISTIE 
Associated  Press  Writer 
March  22,  2006 

PHOENIX  (AP)  - Groundwater  pumping  by  the  operator  of  the  Black  Mesa  coa 
mine  in  northeastern  Arizona  threatens  the  water  supply  for  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  tribes  more  than  the  government  admits  and  a new  federal  permit 
should  be  denied,  an  environmental  group  says. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  says  a review  of  federal 
monitoring  data  shows  that  the  aquifer  under  the  Navajo  Nation  is  being 
damaged  by  pumping  of  the  Peabody  Western  Coal  Co.  Wells  levels  are 
dropping,  springs  are  drying  up,  and  there  are  signs  that  water  is  being 
contaminated,  said  David  Beckman,  a senior  attorney  with  the  NRDC. 

Peabody  also  is  asking  for  permission  to  greatly  increase  the  amount  of 
water  it  pumps  from  the  aquifer,  the  NRDC  said. 

"Not  only  has  Peabody's  water  use  been  massive  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  but  in  their  application  they  are  applying  to  use  even  more 
water,"  Beckman  said. 

But  a spokeswoman  for  Peabody  disputed  the  findings,  saying  extensive 
studies  over  more  than  30  years  have  shown  that  the  aquifer  is  "healthy 
and  robust."  Beth  Sutton  also  said  the  application  for  a so-called  life- 
of-mine  permit  only  asks  to  use  the  water  on  an  interim  basis,  until 
another  supply  can  be  secured. 

"The  claims  have  long  been  refuted  by  long  term  studies,"  she  said  of 
the  NRDC  study.  "The  issues  are  mainly  moot." 

Regardless,  the  mine,  the  power  company  it  supplies  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Indian  tribes  where  it  sits  all  agree  that  a new  water  source  is 
needed  and  have  been  working  for  years  to  secure  it,  Sutton  said. 

The  mine,  in  the  heart  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  provides  coal  to  Southern 
California  Edison's  massive  Mohave  Generating  Station  near  Laughlin,  Nev. 

The  plant,  the  mine  and  a 273-mile  pipeline  that  carries  coal  slurry 
between  the  two  has  been  shut  down  since  3an.  1 because  SCE  did  not 
upgrade  its  pollution  control  devices  as  required  by  the  1999  settlement 
of  a lawsuit  brought  by  consortium  of  environment  groups.  The  NRDC  was  not 
a party. 

Most  of  the  water  is  used  to  transport  the  coal.  It  is  ground  up,  mixed 
with  pumped  groundwater  and  then  sent  from  northeast  Arizona  to  the  plant. 

The  Navajo  Nation  wants  the  water  use  stopped  too,  and  has  told  the  mine 
that  repeatedly.  But  it  also  has  worked  with  Peabody  on  studies  on  another 
supply,  said  George  Hardeen,  a tribal  spokesman. 

"The  preliminary  hydrology  reports  show  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
that  use,"  Hardeen  said  of  the  alternative  supply.  "So  when  the  plant  goes 
back  on  line,  there  is  a very  good  chance  that  the  water  supply  will  be  a 
different  one. " 

Beckman  said  there  are  no  assurances  of  that. 
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Colvilles  reject  mine  development  proposal 
Associated  Press 
March  24th,  2006 


NESPELEM,  WASH.  - Colville  Indians  have  voted  to  reject  a proposal  to 
build  a molybdenum  mine  on  Mount  Tolman  on  the  tribes'  Eastern  Washington 
reservation . 

Results  certified  Thursday  show  1,254  enrolled  members  voted  to  keep  a 
1995  mining  moratorium  in  place,  while  847  voted  for  the  proposed  mine  on 
the  mountain  some  consider  sacred. 

Proponents  said  the  proposed  mine  would  employ  about  450  people  and 
bring  as  much  as  $240  Million  a year  in  royalties  to  the  tribe. 

But  Tribal  Chairman  Harvey  Moses  Dr.  says  members  were  more  concerned 
with  the  environment  and  the  tribes'  culture  and  traditions. 

Moses  says  he  believes  the  proposal  failed  because  of  mining's 
reputation  on  the  reservation,  which  was  cut  in  half  after  gold  was 
discovered  in  northern  Okanogan  County  in  the  late  1800s. 

The  Colvilles  have  gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  a proposed  gold  mine 
on  Buckhorn  Mountain  near  the  Canadian  border  in  Okanogan  County  and  have 
feuded  with  a Canadian  company  over  smelter  pollution  in  the  Columbia 
River . 

Tribal  member  Sonny  George  of  Inchelium  says  he  opposed  the  molybdenum 
proposal  because  the  large-scale  project  would  have  negative  impacts  on 
surrounding  communities,  yet  few  of  the  high-paying  technical  jobs  would 
have  gone  to  tribal  members. 
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Tribes,  state  focus  on  water 
By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 
Star-Tribune  correspondent 
March  25,  2006 

LANDER  - Negotiations  over  the  500,000  acre  feet  of  senior  water  rights 
annually  belonging  to  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  tribes  are  well 
under  way,  although  tribal  and  state  leaders  aren't  revealing  much. 

The  Northern  Arapaho  and  Eastern  Shoshone  won  that  water  right  in  a 
titanic  legal  struggle  that  was  finally  resolved  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Much  of  the  water  has  long  been  used  by  irrigation  districts  in  Fremont 
County. 

At  a question-and-answer  session  this  week  in  Fort  Washakie,  Gov.  Dave 
Freudenthal  said  he  was  looking  for  state  and  federal  involvement  in 
contributing  money  to  put  the  tribes'  water  rights  to  work.  The  key  is 
whether  negotiations  can  wind  up  with  something  to  benefit  the  tribes  and 
other  Fremont  County  users. 

"It  has  to  be  to  the  benefit  of  all,  or  it  will  be  too  easy  to  kill," 
Freudenthal  said. 

The  governor  said  he'd  like  to  see  the  federal  government  pay  for  water 
improvements  and  projects  that  benefit  the  tribes,  while  the  state  could 
pay  for  projects  to  benefit  the  non-Indian  irrigation  districts. 

Discussions  have  addressed  a range  of  issues,  including  instream  water 
flows  to  re-establish  the  Wind  River  fishery,  drinking  water  systems  for 
the  reservation,  storage  reservoirs  and  improvements  to  irrigation  systems 
to  maximize  conservation  and  efficiency. 

Freudenthal  said  he  was  more  than  content  to  let  the  locals  iron  out  all 
the  details. 

Earlier,  the  governor  said  the  tribes  had  "the  best  water  rights  in  the 
state,"  and  asked  for  patience  as  the  negotiations  proceed,  because  the 
outcome  will  be  critically  important  to  Wyoming. 


"I'm  convinced  that  oun  future  will  revolve  around  water/'  Freudenthal 
said . 

On  Friday,  the  Legislature's  Select  Committee  on  Tribal  Relations 
received  a wide  range  of  information  about  water  issues  and  concerns 
during  hearings  in  Lander. 

Cassel  Weeks  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Business  Council  said  the  tribes 
are  concerned  that  the  "clock  is  ticking  and  solutions  are  becoming  more 
expensive"  regarding  water  projects  in  the  Wind  River  drainage. 

Weeks  complained  that  the  antiquated  irrigation  system  on  the 
reservation  is  in  terrible  shape,  with  massive  water  losses  n up  to  60 
percent  n in  unlined  ditches.  Such  losses  have  created  wetlands  that  have 
damaged  otherwise  good  agricultural  lands  with  both  seepage  and  alkaline 
contamination.  Weeks  said. 

"There's  no  point  in  building  dams  if  we  can't  deliver  the  water,"  he 
said . 

Weeks  said  there  also  has  to  be  recognition  that  drinking  water  and 
recreation,  as  well  as  irrigation,  are  important  uses.  Weeks  also  noted 
that  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reservoirs  off  of  the  reservation  often  have 
nice  recreation  facilities,  but  that  reservation  reservoirs  don't. 

Weeks  added  that  the  reservation  sees  little  or  no  benefits  from  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  or  from  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  water  management  projects. 
He  complained  that  the  operations  and  maintenance  fees  collected  by  the 
BIA  are  largely  spent  on  paperwork  and  salaries,  not  on  irrigation  system 
improvements . 

Help  may  be  on  the  way,  thanks  to  state  and  federal  programs  focused  in 
upgrading  the  irrigation  systems  on  the  reservation. 

Mike  Besson,  director  of  the  Wyoming  Water  Development  Commission,  said 
rehab  work  will  start  in  the  fall  on  the  reservation's  irrigation  systems. 
He  said  construction  costs  have  risen  drastically,  but  added  the  work 
would  dramatically  increase  the  system's  efficiency  and  conserve  water. 

"When  you  replace  a open  ditch  with  pipe,  your  operations  and 
maintenance  costs  go  way  down,"  Besson  said.  As  soon  as  the  irrigation 
season  stops,  work  will  begin  on  the  diversion  gates,  he  said. 

Mitch  Cottenoir,  water  chairman  for  the  Eastern  Shoshone,  said  the 
tribal  water  engineer's  office  will  take  the  lead.  Everything  will  be 
coordinated  through  the  state,  BIA  and  the  tribal  water  office,  he  said. 

Cottenoir  said  it  has  been  three  years  since  money  for  the  project  was 
appropriated,  with  another  $1.75  million  coming  for  construction. 

"This  is  an  ongoing  process,"  he  said.  Cottenoir  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Legislature  and  the  state's  congressional  delegation  would  keep  the 
money  coming. 
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Tribe  deserves  equal  treatment 
By  George  Weeks 
March  22,  2006 

DETROIT  - In  its  long  quest  for  equal  treatment  in  Lansing  on  gaming,  the 
Kalamazoo-area  Gun  Lake  Tribe,  smallest  of  the  state's  12  federally- 
recognized  tribes,  has  faced  opposing  firepower  from  some  top  guns  of  the 
Michigan  GOP. 

Among  them:  presumptive  gubernatorial  nominee  Dick  DeVos  - who  earlier 
signed  on  as  an  opponent  but  is  not  currently  trumpeting  the  issue  - and 
assorted  GOP  congressmen  and  senatorial  hopefuls. 

Democratic  Gov.  Jennifer  Granholm,  wavering  as  she  tends  to  do  on  some 


controversial  issues,  reserves  judgment  on  whether  she'll  sign  a 
legislatively-approved  Gun  Lake  compact  for  a casino  that  Republican  Gov. 
John  Engler  (citing  a personal  conflict  because  some  of  his  buddies  were 
pushing  it)  declined  to  sign  as  he  had  for  the  other  tribes. 

Formally,  the  Gun  Lake  Tribe  is  the  Match-E-Be-Nash-She-Wish  Band  of 
Pottawatomi  Indians,  named  after  a 1700s  Great  Lakes  regional  chief/war 
lord.  His  name  meant  a feared,  powerful  bird  - although  he  was  dubbed  "bad 
bird"  by  the  feds  for  fighting  their  ill-advised  removal  efforts  to 
relocate  his  people  out  west  via  the  Trail  of  Tears. 

(Though  many  sources  spell  the  name  of  similar  tribes  "Potawatomi, " Gun 
Lake  uses  the  spelling  "Pottawatomi.") 

Gun  Lake  Chairman  D.K.  Sprague,  a 62-year-old  retired  railroad  worker 
who  steered  the  305-member  tribe  to  federal  recognition,  is  hardly  a 
powerful  bird  in  21st  century  politics.  Big  bucks  are  against  him. 

But  Sprague,  in  his  low  key  way,  is  slogging  around  the  state  talking  to 
newspaper  editorial  boards  and  others  who  will  hear  his  pitch  to  counter 
arguments  of  such  groups  as  "23  Is  Enough"  - dubbed  to  reflect  combined 
number  of  Michigan's  Indian  and  Detroit  casinos. 

Says  Sprague,  whom  I interviewed  last  week  at  the  Grand  Traverse  Resort 
near  Traverse  City  (owned  by  the  Grand  Traverse  Band  of  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa  Indians):  "Although  23  Is  Enough  is  used  to  getting  their  way  in 
west  Michigan,  they  will  not  succeed  in  denying  the  tribe  its  sovereign 
rights  which  are  protected  by  federal  law  and  are  not  dependent  on 
political  contributions." 

He's  right.  Facts  are,  as  Granholm  and  ex-Engler  administration 
officials  say  privately,  under  terms  of  federal  recognition  and  gaming 
regulations,  the  horse  is  out  of  the  barn;  one  way  or  another  Gun  Lakers 
will  have  a casino;  and  it  makes  sense  for  the  state  to  negotiate  a 
compact  that  produces  revenue  for  the  state  and  communities  surrounding 
the  casino  as  casinos  do,  big  time. 

This  is  far  from  the  biggest  issues  pending  in  Lansing.  But  it's  worthy 
of  note  in  aftermath  of  the  Washington  scandal  involving  disgraced 
lobbyist  lack  Abramoff,  whose  ripped-off  clients  included  the  Mt. 
Pleasant-based  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe  that  paid  him  a reported  $14 
million  to  use  his  levers  in  Congress  and  the  Bush  administration  to, 
among  other  things,  fight  the  Gun  Lake  bid. 

According  to  Sprague,  the  Saginaw  tribe  under  current  leadership,  as 
well  as  other  Michigan  tribes  with  casinos,  now  support  Gun  Lake's  bid. 

As  Chairman  Frank  Ettawa-geshik  of  the  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of 
Odawa  Indians  told  me  Friday,  there  should  be  "a  level  playing  field"  in 
Lansing  for  Gun  Lake,  whose  bid  for  a state  compact  is  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  Kalamazoo  Regional  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Among  vocal  opponents  of  Gun  Lake  casino  is  U.S.  Rep.  Pete  Hoekstra,  R- 
Holland,  who  in  1993  succeeded  in  getting  the  "just  and  equitable 
treatment"  that  he  said  the  Manistee-based  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa 
Indians  deserved  for  federal  recognition. 

In  2002,  Hoekstra  told  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  "we  need  to  put  up 
roadblocks"  to  Gun  Lake's  casino  bid. 

As  of  this  writing,  Hoekstra 's  office  had  no  comment  on  how  he  views  the 
Manistee  band's  casino,  other  than  to  say  he's  "consistently  opposed" 
gambling.  But  when  he  testified  in  1993  to  add  the  Manistee  band  to  those 
tribes  that  already  had  recognition  - and  casinos  - he  surely  knew  there 
was  a casino  around  the  Little  River's  bend. 

Gun  Lake's  opponents  say  enough  is  enough. 

I ' d say  fair  is  fair . 
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South  Dakota  tribe  hopes  for  economic  push  from  defense  contract 
3ENNY  MICHAEL 
Associated  Press 
March  25,  20060 

MISSION,  S.D.  - It's  the  sort  of  operation  one  could  easily  overlook  in  a 
big  city:  15  to  30  people  making  and  testing  circuit  boards  for  a Defense 
Department  contractor. 

But  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  home  to  some  of  the 
poorest  people  in  America  and  a staggering  unemployment  rate,  the  planned 
facility  could  be  the  seed  that  blooms  into  economic  development  and  new 
opportunities  for  the  young. 

The  project  to  create  the  Advanced  Electronics  Rosebud  Integration 
Center  received  $1.8  million  in  the  defense  spending  bill  President  Bush 
signed  Dec.  30.  The  Rosebud  reservation  is  being  helped  by  a partnership 
with  an  Alabama  company  and  federal  rules  that  favor  disadvantaged 
businesses . 

"It's  an  exciting  time  for  us,  and  I just  hope  that  it'll  work,"  said 
Rodney  Bordeaux,  tribal  president.  "I'm  pretty  optimistic  that  it  will 
work. " 

Todd  County,  home  of  much  of  the  south-central  South  Dakota  reservation, 
has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  nation's  poorest  counties.  According 
to  the  2000  U.S.  Census,  nearly  half  the  people  in  Todd  County  live  in 
poverty. 

Phil  Two  Eagle,  director  of  the  tribe's  Resource  Development  Office, 
estimates  that  80  percent  of  the  members  on  the  reservation  are  unemployed. 
School  officials  estimate  that  about  15  percent  of  each  freshman  class 
drops  out  of  high  school. 

The  push  for  the  center  began  in  2004,  when  Barth  Robinson,  a tribal 
member  who  works  for  Radiance  Technologies  of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  contacted 
Two  Eagle. 

Robinson,  who  is  the  son  of  a diplomat  and  grew  up  overseas,  is  now  the 
project  manager.  He  said  that  for  him  it  was  "just  time  to  migrate  back" 
to  the  land  where  his  mother  was  raised. 

But  at  the  same  time  Radiance,  which  produces  a variety  of  defense  and 
computing  products  and  has  several  Defense  Department  contracts,  was 
looking  for  small  or  disadvantaged  businesses  to  work  with,  said  George 
Clark,  president  of  Radiance.  Federal  regulations  require  large  government 
contractors  to  work  with  such  businesses  as  partners  or  subcontractors. 

Several  tribes  have  businesses  involved  in  government  contracting 
because  of  the  rules,  including  Nebraska's  Winnebago  Tribe  and  North 
Dakota's  Spirit  Lake  Nation. 

Clark  said  his  fast-growing  company  expects  to  fall  under  those  rules 
soon,  and  added  that  Pentagon  contractors  also  get  financial  incentives 
for  partnering  with  tribal  businesses. 

The  tribal  council  and  South  Dakota's  congressional  delegation  gave 
their  support  to  the  partnership  and  helped  push  the  legislation  through, 
although  at  less  than  the  $3  million  funding  originally  proposed. 

Work  at  the  center  will  begin  when  a building  and  staff  are  in  place, 
Robinson  said.  He  expects  the  building  to  be  finished  by  summer's  end,  and 
staff  training  will  begin  once  the  building  is  completed. 

Robinson  said  he  thinks  the  tribal-owned  firm  eventually  will  expand 
from  defense  to  commercial  work.  Two  Eagle  said  he  expects  to  see  100  jobs 
at  the  plant  within  three  years,  adding  to  tribal  businesses  that  include 
a casino,  a truck  stop,  a 30-megawatt  wind  farm,  a bottled-water  company, 
a lumber  company  and  a buffalo  ranch. 

Because  of  the  skills  necessary  to  work  at  the  center,  Robinson 
anticipates  that  the  tribe  will  hold  a job  fair  to  recruit  workers  from 
outside  the  reservation  at  first.  But  the  company  also  hopes  to  find  and 
train  employees  from  within  the  tribe,  he  said. 

The  2000  U.S.  Census  reported  that  there  were  11,310  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
members  living  on  the  reservation,  but  tribal  officials  say  the  population 
is  much  higher. 


Sinte  Gleska  University,  the  tribal  college,  will  be  involved  with 
training  tribal  members  to  work  at  the  center,  and  plans  to  develop  a 
school  of  engineering,  said  Shawn  Bordeaux,  business  and  economic 
development  officer  for  the  college. 

The  facility,  whose  employees  will  earn  at  least  $15  an  hour,  could  give 
young  people  on  the  reservation  the  motivation  they  need  to  continue  their 
education,  said  Shawn  Bordeaux,  a relative  of  the  tribal  president. 

Shawn  Bordeaux,  who  used  to  work  for  Ho-Chunk  Inc.,  the  economic 
division  of  Nebraska's  Winnebago  Tribe,  remembers  Ho-Chunk' s CEO  flaunting 
his  Porsche  around  town  so  young  tribal  members  could  see  something  to 
work  toward. 

He  said  Ho-Chunk  has  made  around  $100  million  a year  for  the  tribe  by 
running  businesses,  including  a gas  company,  and  several  Internet 
businesses,  and  that  he  envisions  Rosebud's  six-year-old  economic  arm,  the 
Rosebud  Economic  Development  Company,  giving  his  tribe  a similar  future. 

"The  big  story  is  making  these  dreams  come  true  in  front  of  the  kids," 
he  said.  "Anything  we  can  get  that's  concrete,  physical,  that  they  can  see 
themselves  is  going  to  do  wonders  for  them." 
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Cherokee  chief  calls  for  an  'Indian'  Nation  by  blood 
March  20,  2006 

An  Indian  nation  should  be  composed  of  people  who  are  Indian  by  blood, 
the  leader  of  the  second  largest  tribe  in  the  U.S.  said  last  week. 

During  his  State  of  the  Nation  address,  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief 
Chad  Smith  criticized  the  tribe's  highest  court  for  engaging  in  what  he 
considers  to  be  judicial  activism.  He  said  the  ludicial  Appeals  Tribunal, 
in  a 2-1  decision  on  March  7,  overturned  the  will  of  the  Cherokee  people 
by  opening  up  the  tribal  rolls  to  the  Freedmen,  the  descendants  of  African 
slaves  who  were  made  citizens  of  the  tribe  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  response  to  the  ruling,  the  Cherokee  Nation  began  accepting 
applications  from  Freedmen  whose  ancestors  appeared  on  the  Dawes  Roll,  the 
document  used  to  establish  tribal  citizenship.  Although  tens  of  thousands 
may  be  eligible,  only  10  applied  as  of  last  week.  The  Oklahoman  reported. 

But  in  Smith's  view,  none  of  them  should  qualify  because  they  do  not 
have  Cherokee  Indian  blood.  He  said  Cherokee  voters  barred  Freedmen  from 
citizenship  when  they  approved  a new  tribal  constitution  in  1975. 

"Many  Cherokees,  including  those  who  wrote  the  constitution  in  1975, 
believed  that  Cherokee  voters  understood  that  a vote  to  approve  the  1975 
constitution  would  exclude  Freedmen  from  citizenship,"  Smith  said  in  his 
address  made  to  the  tribal  council  on  March  13.  "Many  of  those  voting  to 
exclude  the  Freedmen  believe  that  an  Indian  nation  should  be  composed  of 
Indians . " 

Smith  said  he  wasn't  excluding  anyone  - Af rican-American  or  otherwise  - 
who  can  demonstrate  he  or  she  has  Indian  blood  as  recorded  by  the  Dawes 
Roll.  "They're  unquestionably  entitled  to  Cherokee  Nation  citizenship,"  he 
told  the  council. 

Freedmen  without  Indian  blood  aren't  in  the  same  class  because  they  were 
"compensated"  with  allotments  after  the  Civil  War,  he  argued.  "Some 
Cherokees  believe  the  Freedmen  who  did  not  help  rebuild  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  the  last  100  years  should  not  reap  the  benefits  that  the 
Cherokees  have  earned,"  he  said. 

Smith's  line  of  though  runs  counter  to  the  court  decision.  The  two 
Smith-appointed  judges  said  Article  III  of  the  constitution,  the  section 


dealing  with  citizenship,  doesn't  include  a blood  requirement  and  doesn't 
include  any  restrictions  on  the  Freedmen.  The  constitution,  however,  does 
include  Shawnee  Indians  and  Delaware  Indians,  who  were  also  made  citizens 
of  the  tribe  after  the  Civil  War. 

"There  is  no  ambiguity  to  resolve,"  lustice  Stacy  L.  Leeds  wrote.  "The 
words  'by  blood'  or  'Cherokee  by  blood'  do  not  appear." 

Any  changes  in  Cherokee  citizenship  must  be  done  "in  the  open,"  the 
court  added.  "It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  silence,"  the  decision  stated. 

The  court  left  open  the  possibility  that  Cherokee  voters,  sometime  in 
the  future,  could  rewrite  the  rules.  Seizing  on  that  language.  Smith 
advocated  a constitutional  convention  or  a referendum  vote  in  order  to 
resolve  the  issue. 

That  call  drew  opposition  from  Marilyn  Vann,  a Freedman  descendant  who 
traces  her  citizenship  to  the  Dawes  Roll.  She  attended  last  week's  council 
meeting  and  was  appalled  by  Smith's  comments. 

"Is  the  Cherokee  nation  a 'race'  or  a 'nation'?"  she  said.  "The  federal 
government  does  not  have  government  to  government  relationships  with 
'races'  but  with  nations." 

With  over  200,000  on  the  rolls,  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  country  in  terms  of  membership.  And  since  the  constitution 
doesn't  contain  a blood  quantum  requirement,  any  Dawes  Roll  descendant  is 
entitled  to  citizenship  regardless  of  how  far  removed  from  that  Indian 
ancestor . 

The  system  prompted  Sen.  Tom  Coburn  (R-Oklahoma),  during  his  Senate 
campaign  against  former  Congressman  Brad  Carson,  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  to  joke  that  the  "the  average  Cherokee  [blood]  quantum  is  1/512." 

But  as  part  of  its  requirements,  the  Cherokee  Nation  requires  applicants 
to  obtain  a Certificate  of  Degree  of  Indian  Blood,  or  CDIB,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  That  means  the  Freedmen,  whose  blood  quantum  was 
not  recorded  on  the  Dawes  Roll,  were  unable  to  vote  and  receive  other 
tribal  benefits  until  the  court  decision  earlier  this  month. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  isn't  the  only  tribe  in  Oklahoma  dealing  with 
Freedmen  issues.  The  Seminole  Nation  made  headlines  in  2002  after  tribal 
voters  adopted  a constitution  that  explicitly  removed  African-American 
descendants  from  the  rolls  unless  they  could  demonstrate  Indian  blood. 

The  BIA  refused  to  approve  the  constitution,  sending  the  tribe  into  a 
leadership  dispute  that  lasted  several  months.  The  tribe  was  eventually 
forced  to  reinstate  the  Freedmen. 

The  Creek  Nation  is  the  target  of  a lawsuit  filed  by  one  of  its  Freedmen. 
A federal  judge  held  a four-week  trial  last  fall  and  is  expected  to  rule 
in  the  coming  months. 
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Tribal  court  ruling  may  establish  standard  for  membership  claims 
By  The  Associated  Press 
March  21,  2006 

OKMULGEE  - A Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  tribal  court  issued  a ruling  that 
attorneys  say  could  pave  the  way  for  future  claims  allowing  some 
descendants  of  freed  slaves  to  become  citizens  of  the  55,000-member  tribe. 

While  the  decision  does  not  completely  clarify  whether  all  black 
freedmen  descendants  will  be  allowed  into  the  tribe,  it  could  set  a 
precedent  for  future  claims,  attorney  Damario  Solomon  Simmons  said  Monday. 

Simmons  said  the  decision  was  "a  narrow  one"  that  nonetheless  gave  a 
basis  that  other  freedmen  seeking  enrollment  in  the  tribe  could  use. 


"No  Creek  constitutional  or  treaty  questions  that  we  brought  up  were 
addressed/'  Simmons  said.  "The  judge  basically  said  the  applications  of  Mr. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Johnson  should  have  been  processed." 

Due  process  denied,  plaintiffs  say 

The  two  plaintiffs  in  the  case  - Fred  Johnson  of  Tulsa  and  Ron  Graham  of 
Okmulgee  - claimed  they  were  denied  due  process  of  their  enrollment 
applications  when  they  sought  citizenship  in  the  Creek  Nation  nearly  20 
years  ago,  according  to  tribal  court  documents. 

They  claimed  that  not  only  were  they  denied  a fair  process,  but  that 
they  both  qualified  for  citizenship  because  their  ancestors'  blood  status 
was  changed  to  freedmen  status  as  a matter  of  office  procedures  of  the 
time. 

In  his  five-page  decision.  Creek  Nation  Judge  Patrick  Moore  noted  that 
both  plaintiffs  had  received  more  than  one  denial  to  their  citizenship 
claims . 

He  cited  a 2001  tribal  law  that  changed  the  approval  for  citizenship  by 
creating  a citizenship  board  to  oversee  enrollment  applications. 

The  2001  law  restricted  citizenship  determination  only  to  the  Creek 
rolls  and  prohibited  the  use  of  earlier  documents  to  prove  Creek 
descendancy . 

Moore  said  both  Graham  and  Johnson  sought  citizenship  prior  to  that 
law's  amendment. 

As  a result,  they  were  entitled  to  have  their  enrollment  applications 
reviewed  based  on  the  requirements  of  earlier  laws. 

Applications  sent  back  to  board 

Moore  ordered  Graham's  and  Johnson's  applications  back  to  the  Creek 
Nation  citizenship  board  so  it  could  comply  with  the  tribe's  citizenship 
laws  that  were  in  effect  when  both  plaintiffs  initially  applied  for 
enrollment . 

"By  not  considering  and  failing  to  apply  the  laws  of  the  Muscogee  Nation 
that  were  in  effect  when  plaintiffs  application  for  enrollment  were 
initially  presented,  the  citizenship  board  acted  contrary  to  the  law  and 
in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner,"  Moore  said. 

The  Creek  Constitution  stipulates  that  citizens  must  be  of  Creek  blood 
descent . 

The  decision  affirming  Graham's  and  Johnson's  citizenship  claim  comes  in 
the  wake  of  the  Cherokee  Nation's  Judicial  Appeals  Tribunal  decision 
earlier  this  month  which  expanded  tribal  citizenship  to  include  freedmen 
descendants . 
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Man  charges  tribe's  enrollment  commission  with  improprieties 
Says  unauthorized  standards  violate  constitution 
Sam  Lewin 
March  20,  2006 

A former  official  with  an  Oklahoma  tribal  town  is  charging  that  his 
tribe's  election  commission  is  fudging  rules  on  enrollment,  allowing  the 
membership  to  almost  double  in  less  than  a year. 

"The  majority  of  us  around  here  have  known  each  other  since  birth  and 
most  all  of  us  know  each  other  by  name,"  David  Yargee,  a member  of  the 
Thlopthlocco  Tribal  Town,  tells  the  Native  American  Times.  "Nowadays  we 
don't  know  who  any  of  the  other  members  are." 


While  historically  affiliated  with  the  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation,  the 
tribal  town  has  independent  federal  recognition  and  sovereignty.  The 
Thlopthloccos  are  located  a few  miles  outside  of  the  town  of  Okemah.  Like 
many  tribes,  the  Thlopthlocco  trace  tribal  membership  maternally.  At  least 
until  recently,  Yargee  said. 

"Our  enrollment  has  ballooned  to  six  hundred  people,"  he  said.  "We  don't 
have  that  many  people." 

Yargee  says  he  was  appointed  to  the  election  commission  last  year,  but 
shortly  afterwards  saw  that  he  was  ignored  when  it  came  to  being  informed 
of  future  meetings  and  other  tribal  business. 

The  job  of  the  enrollment  commission  is  to  receive  applications  from 
potential  members,  review  their  lineage,  and  authorize  or  turn  down  their 
inclusion  in  the  tribe.  Yargee  said  the  current  commission  has  been 
allowing  in  members  that  can  only  prove  paternal  lineage.  According  to 
Yargee,  the  reason  for  the  relaxed  standards  is  "for  the  sake  of  federal 
dollars...  but  it's  against  our  constitution." 

Yargee  said  he  has  asked  Mekko  George  Scott,  the  current  leader  of  the 
Thlopthloccos,  for  an  explanation. 

"I  wanted  to  know  what  the  procedures  and  polices  were.  They  never 
responded  to  me,"  he  said. 

Contacted  by  this  newspaper,  Doe  Harjocee,  a former  member  of  the 
election  commission,  said  he  has  heard  that  commissioners  were  allowing  in 
unauthorized  members  but  has  not  seen  any  proof,  adding  that  he  is  in  ill 
health  and  has  not  recently  been  able  to  leave  his  home  as  much  as  he 
would  like.  He  also  said  Scott  "changes  his  story  around  too  much  on 
things . " 

Yargee  also  said  that  Thlopthlocco  administrators  have  not  been 
forthcoming  about  recent  trouble  involving  federal  investigators.  The 
tribe  operates  a casino  containing  several  hundred  slot  machines.  In  2003 
the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  told  the  Thlopthloccos  that  they 
were  in  violation  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  for  not  filing 
audits  for  the  casino  between  2000  through  2002.  According  to  federal  law, 
an  outside  audit,  to  be  conducted  annually,  is  required  and  a copy  of  the 
results  must  be  submitted  to  the  NIGC. 
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The  Bois  Forte  Band  of  Chippewa  chairman  wants  to  re-examine  membership 

eligibility 

BY  STEVE  KUCHERA 

March  21,  2006 

There  was  a time  when  North  America  wasn't  crisscrossed  with  state  and 
national  boundaries. 

With  that  in  mind  Kevin  Leecy,  chairman  of  the  Bois  Forte  Band  of 
Chippewa,  wants  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  to  reconsider  who  is  eligible 
for  tribal  membership. 

The  tribe's  constitution  requires  members  to  have  at  least  one-quarter 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Indian  blood  and  prohibits  people  enrolled  in  other 
tribes  or  people  who  aren't  American  citizens. 

"At  one  time  we  were  one  nation  - the  Ojibwe  nation,"  Leecy  said.  "As  we 
broke  off  into  bands  from  Michigan  to  Montana  and  into  Canada  we  were 
separated.  We  need  to  realize  that  these  are  imaginary  borders  to  our 
people.  We  have  relatives  on  each  side  of  the  border." 

Leecy' s proposal  would  keep  the  one-quarter  blood  quantum  requirement, 
but  not  limit  it  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  - which  comprises  the 


Bois  Forte,  Fond  du  Lac,  Grand  Portage,  Leech  Lake,  Mille  Lacs,  and  White 
Earth  bands. 

"We're  proposing  including  other  Ojibwe  blood,  including  members  of 
Ojibwe  tribes  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  the  First 
Nation  Ojibwe  tribes  in  Canada,"  Leecy  said. 

Leecy's  isn't  the  first  effort  to  change  the  tribe's  membership 
requirements,  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  Executive  Director  Gary  Frazer  said. 
There  have  been  sugges-  tions  to  lower  the  one-quarter  blood  quantum 
requirement  or  allow  adoptions  into  the  tribe.  There  also  have  been 
suggestions  to  make  membership  requirements  more  stringent. 

The  tribe's  executive  committee  has  never  agreed  on  a proposal. 

"Hopefully  someone  like  Kevin  will  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
address  it,"  Frazer  said. 

Leecy  plans  to  present  his  proposal  to  the  tribe's  legislative  committee 
in  the  coming  weeks.  Amending  the  tribe's  constitution  would  require  the 
approval  of  tribal  members. 

If  the  proposal  gets  as  far  as  a membership  vote.  White  Earth  Band 
members  probably  would  decide  its  fate.  The  band  accounts  for  about  half 
of  the  tribe's  40,000  members. 

"I  commend  Chairman  Leecy  for  putting  it  on  the  table,"  White  Earth 
Chairwoman  Erma  Vizenor  said.  "We  need  to  make  changes  in  the  membership. 
We're  self -terminating  by  the  blood  quantum  criteria  we  have  at  the 
present  time." 

Vizenor  said  she  thinks  Leecy's  proposal,  while  good,  doesn't  go  far 
enough  for  White  Earth. 

"I  know  we  are  a part  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  but  we're  also 
independent  nations,"  she  said.  "An  independent  nation  like  White  Earth 
should  have  the  authority  to  determine  who  our  members  are.  If  there  are 
any  changes  to  the  constitution,  that's  what  I would  push  for." 

The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  is  not  the  only  tribe  examining  the  issue 
of  membership  eligibility. 

"This  is  a big  problem  throughout  Indian  County,"  said  Gary  Johnson, 
director  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Superior ' s First  Nation  Center. 

"We  just  went  through  a big  battle  down  on  my  reservation  (Lac  Courte 
Oreilles)  about  changing  this." 

Lac  Courte  Oreilles  went  to  a compromise  combining  family  lineage  with  a 
lower  blood  quantum  requirement. 

The  one-quarter  blood  quantum  requirement  was  pushed  onto  tribes  decades 
ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a way  to  reduce  the  services  it  was 
providing  to  Indians,  Leecy  said. 

"It's  about  time  to  do  things  on  our  terms  instead  of  things  that  were 
put  on  us  by  the  BIA  and  the  federal  government,"  Leecy  said.  "People 
don't  always  marry  within  their  own  tribe.  As  people  intermarry,  the  blood 
quantum  gets  thinner.  At  some  point  we  need  to  address  this." 

The  BIA  no  longer  sets  membership  criteria  for  tribes,  BIA  spokeswoman 
Nedra  Darling  said. 

"We  used  to  handle  membership  for  tribes,  but  that  is  now  a function 
they  handle  themselves,"  she  said. 

Proposals  to  change  membership  eligibility  can  be  controversial . Three 
years  ago  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  in  Montana  voted  not 
to  change  their  one-quarter  blood  quantum  rule. 

Supporters  of  changing  the  requirement  to  one  of  family  lineage  noted 
that  blood  quantum  requirements  can  divide  families  into  tribal  members 
and  nonmembers. 

Some  opponents  of  the  proposal  worried  that  eliminating  the  blood 
quantum  requirement  would  increase  the  demand  for  tribal  services. 

One  problem  with  many  attempts  to  change  membership  rules,  Johnson  said, 
is  that  they  are  motivated  by  economic  self-interest  rather  than  concern 
about  Indian  culture. 

"One  of  the  things  people  don't  talk  about  is  what  makes  an  Indian 
person,"  he  said,  noting  that  a full-blooded  Indian  may  not  interact  with 
his  or  her  tribe  while  someone  ineligible  for  membership  can  be  highly 
active  in  the  community. 

"It's  not  a fair  system,"  Johnson  said.  "I  think  with  your  membership 
comes  certain  responsibilities  to  attend  ceremonies,  to  participate  in 


elections,  to  participate  in  the  community  itself.  I think  what  the  tribes 
need  to  do  is  take  a look  at  what  it  means  to  be  a member  of  the  tribe." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Duluth  Superior. 
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RED  LAKE  BAND  OF  CHIPPEWA:  'Tribe  membership'  beyond  Minnesota 
Proposal  would  make  North  Dakota  Ojibwe  eligible; 

White  Earth  vote  ultimately  could  be  deciding  factor 
By  Steve  Kuchera 
Duluth  News  Tribune 
March  24,  2006 

There  was  a time  when  North  America  wasn't  crisscrossed  with  state  and 
national  boundaries. 

With  that  in  mind,  Kevin  Leecy,  chairman  of  the  Bois  Forte  Band  of 
Chippewa,  wants  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  to  reconsider  who  is  eligible 
for  tribal  membership. 

The  tribe's  constitution  requires  members  to  have  at  least  one-quarter 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Indian  blood  and  prohibits  people  enrolled  in  other 
tribes  or  people  who  aren't  American  citizens. 

"At  one  time  we  were  one  nation  - the  Ojibwe  nation,"  Leecy  said.  "As  we 
broke  off  into  bands  from  Michigan  to  Montana  and  into  Canada,  we  were 
separated.  We  need  to  realize  that  these  are  imaginary  borders  to  our 
people.  We  have  relatives  on  each  side  of  the  border." 

One-quarter 

Leecy' s proposal  would  keep  the  one-quarter  blood  quantum  requirement 
but  not  limit  it  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  - composed  of  the  Bois 
Forte,  Fond  du  Lac,  Grand  Portage,  Leech  Lake,  Mille  Lacs  and  White  Earth 
bands . 

"We're  proposing  including  other  Ojibwe  blood,  including  members  of 
Ojibwe  tribes  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  the  First 
Nation  Ojibwe  tribes  in  Canada,"  Leecy  said. 

Leecy's  isn't  the  first  effort  to  change  the  tribe's  membership 
requirements,  MCT  Executive  Director  Gary  Frazer  said.  There  have  been 
suggestions  to  lower  the  one-quarter  blood-quantum  requirement  or  allow 
adoptions  into  the  tribe.  There  also  have  been  suggestions  to  make 
membership  requirements  more  stringent. 

The  tribe's  executive  committee  never  has  agreed  on  a proposal. 

"Hopefully,  someone  like  Kevin  will  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
address  it,"  Frazer  said. 

Leecy  plans  to  present  his  proposal  to  the  tribe's  legislative  committee 
within  the  coming  weeks.  Amending  the  tribe's  constitution  would  require 
the  approval  of  tribal  members. 

Fate  may  be  up  to  White  Earth 

If  the  proposal  gets  as  far  as  a membership  vote.  White  Earth  Band 
members  likely  would  decide  its  fate.  The  band  accounts  for  about  half  of 
the  tribe's  40,000  members. 

"I  commend  Chairman  Leecy  for  putting  it  on  the  table,"  White  Earth 
Chairwoman  Erma  Vizenor  said.  "We  need  to  make  changes  in  the  membership." 

Leecy's  proposal,  while  good,  doesn't  go  far  enough  for  White  Earth, 
Vizenor  said.  "I  know  we  are  a part  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  but 
we're  also  independent  nations,"  she  said.  "An  independent  nation  like 
White  Earth  should  have  the  authority  to  determine  who  our  members  are.  If 
there  are  any  changes  to  the  constitution,  that's  what  I would  push  for." 


The  one-quarter  bloodquantum  requirement  was  pushed  onto  tribes  decades 
ago  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a way  to  reduce  the  services 
it  was  providing  to  Indians,  Leecy  said. 

"It's  about  time  to  do  things  on  our  terms  instead  of  things  that  were 
put  on  us  by  the  BIA  and  the  federal  government,"  Leecy  said.  "People 
don't  always  marry  within  their  own  tribe.  As  people  intermarry,  the  blood 
quantum  gets  thinner.  At  some  point,  we  need  to  address  this." 

The  BIA  no  longer  sets  membership  criteria  for  tribes,  BIA  spokeswoman 
Nedra  Darling  said. 

"We  used  to  handle  membership  for  tribes,  but  that  is  now  a function 
they  handle  themselves,"  she  said. 
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Study:  Native  rights  have  improved  Yet, 

Native  Americans  have  not  served  on  city  council 
By  Erny  Zah  The  Daily  Times 
March  21,  2006 

Editor's  note:  The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  released  a 
report  earlier  this  year  entitled,  "The  Farmington  Report:  Civil  Rights 
for  Native  Americans  30  Years  Later."  The  report  gave  the  city  of 
Farmington  accolades  for  making  improvements  in  race  relations  with  Native 
Americans,  but  also  cited  areas  in  which  the  city  could  improve.  This  is 
the  first  installment  in  a five-part  series  examining  the  report's 
findings . 

FARMINGTON  - Despite  a local  population  nearing  20  percent,  a Native 
American  has  yet  to  sit  on  the  Farmington  city  council,  according  to  a 
civil  rights  report  released  in  January. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report,  "The  Farmington 
Report:  Civil  Rights  for  Native  Americans  30  Years  Later"  stated  that 
"there  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  social  relations  and  civil  rights 
in  the  Farmington  community  from  three  decades  ago." 

Some  of  the  improvements  include  a better  working  relationship  between 
the  city  and  the  Native  American  population.  But  since  there  is  not,  nor 
has  there  ever  been,  a Native  American  serving  on  the  city  council,  the 
New  Mexico  Advisory  Committee,  the  group  that  penned  the  report, 
recommended  "the  city  carefully  study  its  city  council  election  structure, 
to  facilitate  the  potential  election  of  a Native  American  to  Farmington's 
city  council." 

The  city  did  reestablish  its  council  districts  in  2001,  but 
redistricting  wasn't  based  on  ethic  population  pockets,  but  population 
size,  said  Farmington  City  Clerk  Gina  Morris. 

But  redistricting,  even  if  it  could  be  implemented,  wouldn't  necessarily 
ensure  the  election  of  a Native  American  to  the  city  council. 

"One  of  the  major  problems  is  that  Native  Americans  are  scattered  among 
all  the  precincts,"  said  Rep.  Ray  Begaye,  D-Shiprock.  "When  it  comes  to 
voting,  there  is  no  voting  block  for  Navajos." 

Additionally,  voter  turnout  in  municipal  elections  has  been  low  in 
recent  years. 

In  the  last  municipal  election  Farmington  had  a 25  percent  voter  turnout. 
Of  that  number  it  is  unknown  how  many  Native  Americans  voted  because  when 
registering  to  vote,  ethnicity  isn't  required  information. 

Also,  some  experts  contend  that  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  political 


process  keeps  many  Native  Americans  away  from  the  polls. 

"In  the  legacy  of  our  history,  that  wasn't  an  option,"  said  Laura  Harris 
executive  director  of  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity  in  Albuquerque. 

"It  takes  years  to  overcome  a legacy  of  not  being  a part  of  the 
political  process.  Native  Americans,  as  well  as  non-Indians,  we  have  to 
see  ourselves  as  having  something  to  offer,"  she  said.  "The  American 
political  system  needs  our  cultural  values  and  world  view." 

A key  component  in  overcoming  historical  exclusion  is  voter  education, 
including  information  about  how  to  run  for  office,  said  Albuquerque 
community  activist  Bineshi  Albert. 

"There's  a bit  of  learning  curve,"  said  Albert  of  the  process  of  running 
for  city  council. 

Albert  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Native  American  Voter  Alliance 
state  conference  held  in  Albuquerque  last  week. 

She  added  that  Albuquerque  Indians  are  grappling  with  the  same  issues 
regarding  representation  on  city  council. 

"I  think  for  a lot  of  people  it's  a big  difficult  thing,"  she  noted. 

That  sentiment  is  shared  by  one  local  official  who  pointed  to  the 
significant  differences  between  municipal  government  and  tribal  government 

"The  process  is  real  different  than  what  the  Navajo  people  are  used  to 
with  chapter  and  tribal 

government,"  said  Shiprock  Chapter  President  Duane  "Chili"  Yazzie,  who 
noted  that  getting  a Native  American  elected  to  city  council  will  be 
challenging. 

"It's  never  been  done,  so  the  first  time  is  always  the  hardest  time,"  he 
said.  "It's  a learning  process.  Something  that  will  take  time." 

In  an  effort  to  help  the  process  along,  Shiprock  officials  say  they  hope 
to  bring  the  Native  American  Voters  Alliance  to  San  luan  County  "to  help 
encourage  and  empower  Native  Americans  to  have  a voice  in  city  government. 

In  the  mean  time.  Mayor  Bill  Standley  said  the  lack  of  Native-American 
representation  on  city  council  has  not  deterred  him  from  giving  careful 
consideration  to  Native  American  opinions  and  issues. 

"We  have  made  great  progress  in  the  last  30  years  and  in  the  last  10 
years,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  he  has  committed  himself  to  understanding  Native  American 
culture  so  he  can  better  serve  the  city's  Native  Americans  and  meet  their 
needs . 

But  as  for  getting  Native  Americans  on  the  city  council,  he  said, 

"I  wish  I knew  the  answer  that  would  give  us  some  idea  (of  how)  to  fix 
that  problem." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
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Lawmaker  seeks  to  certify  Indian  art 
By  Associated  Press 
March  24,  2006 

A bid  to  stop  counterfeit  merchandise  from  infiltrating  the  American 
Indian  arts  and  crafts  market  in  New  Mexico  has  hit  a roadblock,  but  one 
lawmaker  is  continuing  to  push  for  a certification  stamp  she  hopes  will 
protect  Indian  artists. 

Rep.  Patricia  Lundstrom,  a Gallup  Democrat,  represents  an  area  that 
thrives  on  tourism  and  the  Indian  art  market.  Her  hometown  is  a hub  for 
collectible  jewelry  made  by  artists  from  nearby  Zuni  Pueblo,  the  Navajo 
Nation  and  the  Hopi  reservation  in  eastern  Arizona. 

For  years,  she  has  heard  complaints  about  imitation  art  sold  in  Gallup 


and  elsewhere  in  New  Mexico. 

But  her  plan  to  set  aside  $70,000  for  the  state  to  study  and  propose 
rules  to  establish  a certification  stamp  for  arts  and  crafts  made  by 
Indians  in  New  Mexico  was  shot  down  by  Gov.  Bill  Richardson,  who  vetoed 
the  money  from  a budget  bill. 

"It  just  really  bothers  me,"  Lundstrom  said.  "Of  all  things  to  veto  for 
goodness  sake,  particularly  as  prominent  as  Indian  art  is  to  this  state." 

Richardson's  top  budget  adviser.  Department  of  Finance  and 
Administration  Secretary  lames  limenez,  said  the  governor  was  generally 
supportive  of  the  idea.  But,  limenez  added:  "The  governor  had  to  make  some 
very  hard  decisions  in  balancing  the  budget.  Unfortunately,  that  was  just 
one  appropriation  out  of  many  that  had  to  be  sacrificed  at  that  point  in 
time  to  balance  the  budget." 

State  and  federal  laws  already  prohibit  misrepresenting  fake  Indian  art 
or  jewelry  as  authentic,  but  Lundstrom  said  those  laws  aren't  enough. 

The  Gallup  Democrat  wants  to  create  a board  made  up  of  federal  officials 
who  oversee  the  Indian  arts  and  crafts  industry,  trade  representatives  and 
others  who  would  work  with  the  state  to  design  a certification  mark  and 
develop  a plan  for  implementing  it. 

Based  on  the  board's  recommendations,  Lundstrom  would  introduce 
legislation  in  2007  to  put  the  program  in  place. 

One  other  state,  Alaska,  sponsors  a similar  program  guaranteeing  buyers 
that  items  bearing  a "Silver  Hand"  seal  are  handcrafted  by  an  Alaska 
Eskimo,  Aleut  or  other  Indian  artist. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Border  artifacts,  cultural  sites  are  in  danger 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
March  21,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Archaeological  and  historical  sites  along  the  U.S.  border 
with  Mexico  and  other  valuable  cultural  resources  are  being  destroyed, 
including  areas  held  sacred  by  Native  Americans,  according  to  a new  report 
from  a presidential  advisory  panel. 

The  culprits:  dynamic  population  growth  and  urbanization  in  Arizona, 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California,  combined  with  increased  cross-border 
traffic  and  illegal  immigration  through  the  region  and  related  border 
enforcement . 

Unless  many  of  these  cultural  and  natural  resources  along  the  U.S.- 
Mexican  border  are  better  protected,  and  soon,  they  will  not  be  available 
for  future  generations,  the  panel  warns. 

"It's  impossible  to  preserve  everything,"  said  Paul  Ganster,  chairman  of 
the  Good  Neighbor  Environmental  Board,  a committee  of  academics  and 
representatives  of  local  governments,  non-profit  groups,  tribes  and 
federal  agencies  that  advises  the  White  House  and  Congress  about  issues 
along  the  border. 

But,  Ganster  said,  "we  should  want  to  preserve  for  future  generations 
the  opportunities  we've  had  to  enjoy  these  areas  that  remind  us  of  our 
historical  and  cultural  past  and  (that)  relate  to  who  we  are  and  where 
we've  come  from." 

"Once  changed,  they  are  obliterated  forever,"  he  added. 

For  example,  the  volunteer  Arizona  Site  Steward  Program  documented  more 
than  50  acts  of  vandalism  to  sites  in  southern  Arizona  during  2005,  the 
board  said,  including  pothunting,  surface  collection  of  artifacts,  illegal 


dumping  of  trash,  removal  of  petroglyphs,  fence-cutting  and  damage  from 
off-road  vehicles. 

In  El  Paso  County,  Texas,  vandals  at  the  Hueco  Tanks  Historic  Site  have 
defaced  pictographs  (rock  paintings)  in  the  past  15  years,  causing  what 
the  report  calls  "irreparable  destruction." 

Increasing  awareness 

The  advisory  panel's  recommendations  have  no  force.  But  they  are  being 
distributed  to  government  officials,  landowners  and  others  to  help 
increase  awareness  of  the  problems  and  to  generate  coordinated  public  and 
private  efforts  to  preserve  the  historic  sites  and  lands. 

The  "border  region"  is  defined  in  the  report  as  areas  in  the  four  states 
that  are  within  60  miles  of  the  U.S. -Mexican  line.  In  the  almost  10,000 
years  of  settlement  in  the  region,  the  report  says,  there  are 
archaeological  sites  and  cultural  areas  that  include  Native  American 
villages,  historic  mission  churches  and  Mexican  and  U.S.  territorial-era 
ranches,  as  well  as  historic  mining  districts,  frontier  towns,  and  early 
railroads,  roads  and  trails. 

Among  the  panel's  recommendations: 

- Increase  monitoring  activities  at  archaeological  sites. 

- Increase  partnerships  among  preservation  groups,  governments  and 
private  groups  to  buy  sensitive  land  with  valuable  cultural  and  natural 
resources  and  to  manage  growth. 

- Create  more  incentive  programs  and  funding  to  encourage  private 
landowners  and  developers  to  voluntarily  protect  cultural  resources. 

- Increase  public  attention  to  the  effects  of  illegal  immigration  across 
tribal  lands  and  give  greater  attention  to  the  special  practices  and 
activities  linked  to  locations  of  cultural  significance. 

- Minimize  off-road  driving  and  creation  of  new  roads  by  the  U.S.  Border 
Patrol,  and  increase  "training  of  Border  Patrol  personnel  in  cultural 
sensitivity  and  appreciation  of  the  border  region's  diverse  cultural 
heritage . " 

Call  for  exemptions 

The  report  also  calls  for  reconsidering  exemptions  from  federal 
environmental  laws  given  to  some  border-security  projects.  For  example, 
the  report  points  out  that  a border-fence  project  in  the  San  Diego-Tijuana 
area  was  exempted  from  such  laws. 

"This  large  triple-fencing,  approximately  30  miles  long,  will  destroy  or 
cover  an  (ancient)  archaeological  site,  and  will  affect  several  endangered 
plant  species,"  the  report  states. 

As  for  vandalism,  the  potential  for  financial  gain  combined  with  the  low 
probability  of  getting  caught  keeps  looters  active  despite  federal  and 
state  laws  that  include  civil  and  criminal  penalties. 

"In  many  cases,  numerous  aspects  of  daily  life,  from  spiritual  practices, 
to  daily  diet,  to  creation  of  handcrafted  objects  from  local  materials, 
are  affected,"  the  report  states. 

But  the  damage  goes  beyond  looting.  The  changing  land  uses  also  threaten 
Native  Americans  whose  dependence  on  natural  resources  for  cultural 
practices  goes  beyond  economics. 

Many  of  the  committee's  conclusions  were  influenced  by  the  27-member 
board's  field  visit  in  October  to  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  which  shares 
75  miles  of  border  with  Mexico.  In  all,  there  are  26  Native  American 
tribes  in  the  border  region  of  the  four  states. 

'Lack  of  understanding' 

Tohono  O'odham  Vice  Chairman  Ned  Norris  Hr.,  a member  of  the  advisory 
panel,  said  he  believes  there  has  been  "a  lack  of  concerted  understanding 
about  tribes  and  tribal  governments  and,  more  particularly,  how  border 
issues  impact  tribes." 

That's  why  Norris  invited  his  board  colleagues  to  Arizona  so  that  they 
could  see  the  results  of  increasing  numbers  of  undocumented  immigrants 
crossing  tribal  lands,  coupled  with  the  federal  government's  increased 
border-security  efforts. 

His  tribe  estimates  that  as  many  as  1,500  undocumented  migrants  cross 


its  lands  each  day,  leaving  about  6 tons  of  trash,  including  backpacks, 
blankets,  water  bottles,  plastic  sheeting  and  even  automobiles. 

The  increase  in  human  activity  also  has  led  to  creation  of  unofficial 
roads,  trails  and  paths,  and  increased  damage  to  culturally  important 
natural  areas  and  vegetation  and  sacred  sites.  One  area  cited  by  Norris, 
and  in  the  committee's  report,  is  the  Baboquivari  Peak  area,  which  he  said 
"is,  in  fact,  sacred  to  our  people." 

"We  believe  our  creator  lives  in  this  mountain,"  he  said,  adding  that 
pilgrimages  are  made  there  for  spiritual  purification  and  strengthening. 

Collaborative  planning 

Some  areas  could  be  declared  National  Heritage  Areas,  which  are 
designated  by  Congress  as  containing  natural,  cultural  and  recreational 
resources  that  are  nationally  distinctive  and  significant. 

Such  a designation  is  intended  to  encourage  collaborative  planning  and 
preservation  of  cultural  resources  that  also  can  stimulate  economic  growth. 

Once  designated,  an  area  is  eligible  to  receive  up  to  $10  million  in  50 
percent  matching  funds  over  15  years.  Only  one  exists  in  the  border 
region:  the  Yuma  Crossing  National  Heritage  Area. 

Overall,  the  advisory  panel's  report  says  that  the  full  extent  of 
destruction  to  historical  and  cultural  sites  is  unknown  because  of  the 
vast  and  remote  areas  of  the  border  region  and  because  of  the  lack  of 
resources  for  exhaustive  monitoring. 

It  notes,  for  example,  that  there  are  3,984  known  archaeological  sites 
known  in  Pima  County,  butonly  12  percent  of  the  land  there  has  been 
investigated . 

Similarly,  staffers  from  the  1.7  million-acre  Coronado  National  Forest 
in  southern  Arizona  estimate  that  only  10  percent  of  that  forest  has  been 
surveyed . 

Mary  Estes,  a resource  protection  specialist  with  Arizona's  Office  of 
Historic  Preservation,  part  of  the  Parks  Department,  said  the  state  and 
other  public-land  managers  are  working  to  make  people  more  aware  and  get 
them  involved  in  cultural-resource  preservation  through  stronger  public 
education . 

Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Reservation  students  play  Scrabble  in  Dakota  language 
Associated  Press 
March  25,  2006 

HANKINSON,  N.D.  - Teams  from  Sioux  reservation  schools  in  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Manitoba  have  been  competing  in  Scrabble,  using  the 
Dakota  Sioux  language. 

The  tournament  made  its  debut  Friday  at  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  tribe's 
Dakota  Magic  Casino  pavilion  near  Hankinson. 

The  game  is  part  of  the  tribe's  campaign  to  revitalize  the  Dakota 
language,  now  spoken  fluently  by  a dwindling  number  of  elders.  One  survey 
predicted  the  last  fluent  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Dakota  speaker  would  die  in 
2025. 

"With  these  efforts,  we'll  try  to  prolong  that,"  Darell  DeCoteau,  a 
school  board  member  of  the  Enemy  Swim  Day  School,  said  as  he  gestured  to  a 
nearby  Scrabble  board.  "This  will  probably  push  that  back  a little  bit." 

"Start  in  the  middle,"  David  Seaboy  told  a group  of  middle-school 
students  from  the  Enemy  Swim  Day  School  at  Waubay,  S.D.  "Everybody  help 
somebody  make  a word." 


The  first  word  to  take  shape  was  sa,  pronounced  "shah"  - the  color  red. 

After  a few  minutes  of  frantic  consultation  with  "The  Official  Dakotah 
Scrabble  Dictionary,  a team  built  on  the  base  to  form  the  word  sapa, 
pronounced  "shah-pa,"  or  dirty,  a word  worth  seven  points. 

"This  is  a good  stimulant  for  the  mind,"  said  Seaboy,  63,  one  of  a group 
of  Sisseton-Wahpeton  elders,  all  fluent  in  the  language,  who  wrote  the 
207-page  Dakota  dictionary. 

The  Dakota  Scrabble  initiative  was  authorized  by  Hasbro,  the  maker  of 
Scrabble,  and  supported  financially  by  the  company's  chairman,  Alan 
Hassenfeld . 

Hasbro  gave  permission  for  30  educational  versions  of  the  game.  Each  set 
was  hand  crafted  by  tribal  members.  The  tiles  were  made  of  stone  mined 
from  a quarry  near  Milbank,  S.D. 

Unable  to  find  a maker  of  a leather  board,  the  creators  settled  on  a 
vinyl  version  made  in  Fargo.  Otherwise,  all  the  materials  are  natural  and 
native  to  the  area. 

Project  organizers  got  permission  from  Hasbro  to  make  up  to  500  home 
versions  of  Dakota  Scrabble,  Tammy  DeCoteau  said.  There  has  been  much 
interest  in  the  game  on  reservations,  she  said. 

Seaboy,  who  grew  up  with  Dakota  as  his  first  language,  was  pleased  by 
what  he  saw  Friday.  The  Scrabble  tournament  was  the  culmination  of  a 
scholastic  Dakota  language  bowl,  now  in  its  fourth  year. 

"What  strikes  me  is  the  reaction  of  the  kids,"  he  said,  "how  hungry  they 
are  to  learn  and  understand  their  native  language." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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A book  for  all  seasons  and  a challenge  to  a governor 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

March  20,  2006 

What  weighs  nine  pounds  and  is  red  all  over? 

No,  it's  not  a very  large  Indian  baby.  The  question  is  always  "spoken" 
so  the  sound  "read"  comes  out  "red."  Of  course,  we  all  knew  the  answer  to 
that  question  while  still  in  elementary  school.  What's  black  and  white  and 
read  all  over?  A newspaper,  of  course. 

But  the  book  that  weighs  nine  pounds  is  a hefty,  1,120  pages  book  named 
"Tiller's  Guide  to  Indian  Country"  and  if  you  haven't  seen  it  yet  you 
really  don't  know  what  you  are  missing. 

The  book  was  first  published  in  1996,  but  with  the  fast  changes  taking 
place  in  Indian  country  the  second  and  expanded  version  came  out  in  2005. 
It  was  edited  and  compiled  by  Veronica  Tiller,  PhD,  and  a member  of  the 
Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  of  New  Mexico. 

Using  websites  and  shoe  leather.  Tiller  set  out  to  publish  the  most 
comprehensive  list  of  Indian  tribes,  nations,  villages,  pueblos,  and 
rancherias  ever  put  into  one  book.  In  the  foreword  Tiller  wrote,  "In 
addition  to  the  research  and  inquiries  conducted  from  our  offices,  we  also 
dispatched  a small  army  of  field  researchers  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
my  sisters  and  nieces  to  visit  more  than  220  reservations  and  Indian 
communities  in  the  'Lower  48'  states.  From  treaty  fishing  grounds  at  the 
very  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River  in  Oregon  to  the  bottom  of  the  Grand 
Canyon;  from  the  Las  Vegas-style  Indian  casinos  of  San  Diego  County  to  the 
tribal  bison  herds  on  the  high  plains  of  Montana  and  the  Dakotas;  and  from 


the  Florida  Everglades  to  the  island  chain  of  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine, 
we  'kicked  the  tires'  of  Indian  country  USA  for  this  2005  edition  of 
Tiller's  Guide." 

I love  this  book  because  when  Tiller  gave  it  the  name  "Guide,"  she  knew 
exactly  what  the  book  was  about.  It  is  a guide  through  Indian  Country  like 
no  other.  Pick  any  tribe  in  the  United  States  or  Alaska  and  if  you  want  to 
know  the  size  of  the  tribe,  how  many  of  its  members  have  college  degrees, 
what  are  its  main  sources  of  economy  or  what  its  basic  language  is,  you 
will  find  it  all  in  Tiller's  "Guide  to  Indian  Country." 

As  a publisher  of  a newspaper  for  many  years  I found  this  book  to  be  the 
bible  of  my  business.  Dust  helping  my  writers  find  the  correct  spelling  of 
an  Indian  tribe  can  be  most  difficult  because  many  of  the  tribes  spell  out 
their  names  in  their  own  language. 

Every  Indian  nation  is  pinpointed  on  a map  showing  where  it  is  located 
within  the  state.  The  Guide  will  tell  you  the  total  land  area  of  the  tribe, 
the  population  and  total  enrollment  and  even  how  many  people  are  in  the 
workforce.  Does  the  tribe  have  a casino?  Does  it  have  a high  school?  How 
about  an  Indian  college?  The  answers  to  all  of  these  questions  are 
explained  in  detail.  Oh  yes,  and  the  book  is  also  beautifully  illustrated. 

I seldom  tout  any  book  or  product  unless  I find  it  to  be  essential  to 
Indian  country.  This  book  fills  that  bill.  I would  highly  recommend  it  to 
anyone  working  in  Indian  affairs,  to  every  high  school  and  college  on  and 
off  the  Indian  reservations  of  America,  and  to  all  public  libraries. 

BowArrow  Publishing  Company  of  Albuquerque,  NM  publishes  this  book. 

South  Dakota's  abortion  law 

When  Governor  Mike  Rounds  signed  HB  1215  into  law  it  effectively  banned 
all  abortions  in  the  state  with  the  exception  that  it  did  allow  saving  the 
mother's  life.  There  were,  however,  no  exceptions  for  victims  of  rape  or 
incest.  His  actions,  and  the  comments  of  State  Senators  like  Bill  Napoli 
of  Rapid  City,  SD,  set  of  a maelstrom  of  protests  within  the  state. 

Napoli  suggested  that  if  it  was  a case  of  "simple  rape,"  there  should  be 
no  thoughts  of  ending  a pregnancy.  Letters  by  the  hundreds  appeared  in 
local  newspapers,  mostly  written  by  women,  challenging  Napoli's 
description  of  rape  as  "simple."  He  has  yet  to  explain  satisfactorily  what 
he  meant  by  "simple  rape." 

The  President  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation, 
Cecilia  Fire  Thunder,  was  incensed.  A former  nurse  and  healthcare  giver 
she  was  very  angry  that  a state  body  made  up  mostly  of  white  males,  would 
make  such  a stupid  law  against  women. 

"To  me,  it  is  now  a question  of  sovereignty,"  she  said  to  me  last  week. 

"I  will  personally  establish  a Planned  Parenthood  clinic  on  my  own  land 
which  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  where  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  has  absolutely  no  jurisdiction." 

Strong  words  from  a very  strong  lady.  I hope  Ms.  Fire  Thunder  challenges 
Gov.  Rounds  and  the  state  legislators  on  this  law  that  is  an  affront  to 
all  independent  women. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
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Guest  column:  Oneidas  need  to  provide  answers 
March  21,  2006 

Oneida  Nation  Chairman  Gerald  Danforth  has  it  right.  He  stated  in  his 
March  15  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  guest  column  that,  "There  are  many 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered  and  explained,  far  more  then  [sic]  can 
be  addressed  in  this  column." 

The  fact  that  the  Oneidas  defaulted  on  the  $137,065  service  agreement 
payment,  which  was  due  Hobart  as  per  the  Oneida  Tribe-village  of  Hobart 
service  agreement,  went  unaddressed  in  Mr.  Danforth' s piece.  The  fact  that 
as  of  March  16,  the  Oneidas  had  not  yet  paid  Hobart  a one-time  $100,000 
special  payment,  as  agreed  to  in  the  same  service  agreement  and 
voluntarily  dedicated  by  the  village  to  reconstruct  specific  roads  used 
almost  exclusively  by  tribal  residents,  went  unaddressed.  The  fact  that 
the  Oneidas  have  asserted  control  over  the  abandoned  railroad  right-of-way 
that  traverses  Hobart  from  end  to  end  and  have  not  paid  property  taxes  - 
not  just  to  the  village,  but  to  the  school  districts,  the  county,  and  to 
Northeast  Wisconsin  Technical  College  - went  unaddressed. 

If,  however,  the  Oneidas  do  not  own  the  abandoned  railroad  bed,  then 
they  need  to  explain  to  adjacent  tax-paying  law-abiding  property  owners  - 
as  well  as  to  the  village  of  Hobart,  to  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Corp.,  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  name  but  a few  - why  they  should  not  be  held  liable  for 
damages  incurred. 

The  village's  resources  and  funds  don't  even  approach  the  magnitude  and 
depth  of  those  of  the  Oneida  Tribe.  Nonetheless,  we  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  any  discussions  or  meetings  that  the  tribe  may  request.  The 
current  Village  Board  has  bent  over  backwards  during  the  last  two  years  in 
our  attempts  to  collaborate  with  the  Oneida  Tribe  with  a first-ever 
service  agreement  - with  which  the  village  has  faithfully  complied;  with 
monthly  bi-lateral  meetings;  and  with  village  officials  attending  tribal 
governmental  functions. 

However,  as  I have  personally  stated  to  Chairman  Danforth,  Vice- 
Chairwoman  Kathie  Hughes,  Business  Committee  member  Trish  King,  and  other 
tribal  officials,  with  respect  to  the  inexplicable  denial  of  simple 
utility  easements  to  legitimate  property  owners,  "It  doesn't  matter  what 
race  or  what  creed  you  are.  People  don't  treat  other  people  like  this." 

I hold  everyone  to  the  same  standard  to  which  I hold  my  own  family,  my 
own  friends,  my  fellow  citizens  and  myself.  The  citizens  of  the  village  of 
Hobart  can  go  to  the  bank  with  my  pledge  that  I will  hold  the  Oneidas  - 
indeed  everyone  - accountable  for  their  actions.  That's  the  way  it  should 
be;  that's  the  way  it  will  be. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  the  issue  of  the  abandoned  railroad  and 
associated  rights-of-way  has  been  an  agenda  item  on  countless  occasions  at 
countless  meetings.  That  this  is  some  kind  of  a surprise  to  the  Oneidas  is 
well,  surprising.  Yes,  there  are  many  questions  that  need  answers  and  the 
current  Village  Board  is  sparing  no  effort  at  getting  those  answers.  Be  it 
known  to  the  tribe  that  they  have  a standing  invitation  to  provide  answers 
at  any  time. 

Richard  Heidel  is  president  of  the  village  of  Hobart. 

Copyright  c.  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  a Gannett  Company. 
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Attention  News  Editors: 

Media  advisory  - Assembly  of  First  Nations  Special  Chiefs  Assembly  on 
renewal  to  be  held  in  Gatineau,  Quebec  from  March  27-29,  2006 

OTTAWA,  March  23  /CNW  Telbec/  - First  Nations  leaders  from  across  the 


country  will  gather  in  Ottawa,  ON  next  week  for  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  Special  Chiefs  Assembly  on  AFN  Renewal.  The  Assembly  is  an 
opportunity  for  First  Nations  to  examine  recommendations  that  stem  from 
the  AFN's  Renewal  Commission  report  - "A  Treaty  Among  Ourselves"  - and 
discuss  potential  changes  to  the  national  organization.  Discussions  will 
focus  on  Accountability;  Universal  Vote;  New  Structures;  Relationships; 
and  Administrative  Improvements  and  Efficiencies. 

The  Assembly  will  be  held  at  the  Hilton  Lac-Leamy  in  Gatineau,  Quebec 
from  March  27-29,  2006. 

Event:  Assembly  of  First  Nations  Special  Chiefs  Assembly  on  Renewal 

Date:  Monday,  March  27  - Wednesday,  March  29,  2006 

Location:  Hilton  Lac-Leamy  (3  boul.  du  Casino,  Gatineau,  Quebec) 

Media  Opportunities: 

Monday,  March  27  at  9:45  am  Opening  Address  by  AFN  National 
Chief  Phil  Fontaine 
Foyer  A,  Hilton  Lac-Leamy 

Monday,  March  27  at  12  noon  Press  Conference  with  AFN  National 
Chief  Phil  Fontaine 
(on-site,  room  tba) 

Tuesday,  March  28  at  10:30  am  Press  Conference  to  launch  the 
AFN's  Non-insured  Health  Benefits  Booklet 
with  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine,  AFN 
Regional  Chief  for  Ontario  Angus  Toulouse 

and  AFN  Regional  Chief  for  the  Northwest  Territories  Bill  Erasmus 
(on-site,  room  tba) 

Federal  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  3im  Prentice  has  been  invited  to 
address  the  Chiefs  during  the  Special  Assembly  and  details  will  be 
provided  once  confirmed. 

Media  can  register  on-site  with  valid  identification.  There  is  no  cost 
for  media  to  attend  this  event.  The  Special  Chiefs  Assembly  will  be 
webcast  live  on  the  AFN's  website  at  www.afn.ca. 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  the  national  organization 
representing  First  Nations  citizens  in  Canada. 

For  further  information:  Don  Kelly,  AFN  Communications,  Director, 

(613)  241-6789  ext.  320  or  cell  (613)  292-2787;  Ian  McLeod,  AFN  Bilingual 
Communications  Officer,  (613)  241-6789  ext.  336  or  cell  (613)  859-4335 
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March  22,  2006 

The  Honourable  3im  Prentice,  P.C.,  M.P. 

Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  and 

Federal  Interlocutor  for  Me'tis  and  Non-Status  Indians 

Room  407,  Confederation  Building 

House  of  Commons 

Ottawa,  ON 

K1A  0A6 


Dear  Minister: 


A series  of  recent  media  reports  leave  the  impression  that  you  may 
doubt  whether  the  previous  Liberal  government  actually  committed  the 
money  that  would  be  necessary  just  over  $5  billion  over  five  years 
to  implement  the  "Kelowna  Accords"  with  respect  to  Canada's 
Aboriginal  peoples. 

This  commitment  is  so  fundamental,  it  is  vital  to  dispel  any  such 
doubt . 

As  the  federal  Minister  of  Finance  at  the  time  of  the  Kelowna  First 
Ministers'  Meeting  involving  the  Prime  Minister,  all 
provincial/territorial  Premiers  and  the  leaders  of  five  national 
Aboriginal  organizations,  I can  confirm  that  as  of  that  meeting 
(November  24th,  2005)  the  fiscal  framework  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  included  a total  of  $5,096  billion  to  address  obligations 
arising  from  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Kelowna  Accords". 

The  Kelowna  meeting  was  the  culmination  of  more  than  18  months  of 
hard  work  led  by  former  Prime  Minister  Martin  in  collaboration  with 
Aboriginal  organizations  and  all  provincial  and  territorial 
governments  to  put  together  a serious  plan  to  bridge  unacceptable 
socio-economic  gaps  between  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  Canadians. 

The  resulting  Accords  focused  on  issues  related  to  health,  education, 
housing  and  water,  economic  development  and  governance. 

In  the  government's  2005  Economic  and  Fiscal  Update,  issued  on 
November  14th,  the  importance  of  the  then-upcoming  Kelowna  meeting 
was  specifically  mentioned,  together  with  an  undertaking  to  provide 
the  needed  financing.  There  was  more  than  enough  unused  fiscal  room 
in  our  framework  to  accommodate  the  expected  sum.  When  the  Kelowna 
meeting  actually  took  place  (10  days  later),  the  money  was  booked  - 
$5,096  billion. 

The  fiscal  treatment  of  the  Kelowna  Accords  was  quite  similar  to  how 
we  handled  special  federal  funding  of  $755  million  to  help  grain  and 
oilseed  producers  in  the  farm  sector.  In  both  cases,  formal 
announcements  were  not  ready  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  November 
14th  Fiscal  Update,  but  both  were  signalled  in  that  Update  and 
flexibility  was  built  into  our  framework  to  cover  the  anticipated 
expenses.  By  November  24th,  both  initiatives  had  become  ready  to  go, 
announcements  were  made,  and  the  money  for  both  was  booked. 

I am  pleased  that  your  government  has  proceeded  with  our  $755  million 
commitment  to  help  farmers.  In  that  same  spirit,  it  is  important 
that  you  also  follow  through  on  our  parallel  commitment  to  Aboriginal 
peoples  delivering  the  funding  that  was  most  certainly  set  aside 
for  this  compelling  purpose  on  November  24th. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ralph  Goodale 
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Halt  called  to  industrial  development 
Tb  News  Source 
March  20,  2006 


Regional  Aboriginal  leaders  are  demanding  the  province  put  a halt 
to  all  industrial  development  in  Northern  Ontario's  Boreal  forest. 

The  group  wants  the  province  to  enforce  a moratorium  until  a 
meaningful  consultation  agreement  between  industry  and  First  Nation 
groups  is  in  place.  Spokesman  Dohn  Cutfeet  says  the  Supreme  Court  has 
reaffirmed  the  First  Nation's  position  that  they  must  be  consulted 
before  any  development  takes  place.  And  he  says  now  it's  up  to  the 
province  to  follow  through,  regardless  of  the  cost. 

A lawyer  with  the  Sierra  Legal  Defence  Fund  says  if  the  government 
doesn't  rectify  the  situation,  legal  action  is  a possibility.  Cutfeet 
says  the  aboriginal  way  of  life  must  be  protected  and  it's  time  first 
nations  people  receive  the  benefits  of  their  traditional  lands,  that 
have  been  enjoyed  by  industry  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  group  is  hoping  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  David  Ramsay  will 
have  some  answers  for  them  Tuesday  when  he  meets  with  NAN  officials 
in  Thunder  Bay. 
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Local  program  faces  axe 
by  Sarah  Bissonette 
March  22,  2006 

WASAUKSING  - In  two  months,  the  funding  for  a much-needed  support  group 
for  eight  former  Indian  residential  school  students  in  Wasauksing  is 
scheduled  to  end.  It's  a deadline  for  which  program  co-ordinator  Roberta 
Dudge-Clements  has  been  preparing  the  clients  in  the  last  couple  of 
meetings . 

Getting  nervous 

"They  are  getting  really  nervous  with  May  coming.  I tell  them  I may  not 
be  working  here,  but  I will  still  be  at  the  First  Nation  office.  I tell 
them  they  can  still  come  and  talk  to  me,"  said  Ms  Dudge-Clements,  who 
feels  that  the  program  is  helping  the  former  students.  Ms  Dudge-Clements 
took  on  the  co-ordinator  job  last  Dune. 

The  program,  called  Pshe  genda  gok  Miikaans,  or  Sacred  Pathways,  was 
started  in  2004  as  a two-year  initiative  with  a $221,000  grant  from  the 
federal  government's  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  (AHF).  Funding  for  the 
program  is  only  scheduled  to  continue  until  May  31,  but  Ms  Dudge-Clements 
said  that  they  are  looking  for  additional  funding. 

Major  new  funding 

The  closing  of  the  program  should  be  averted  by  implementation  of  a 
settlement  package  on  which  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  and  the  federal 
government  agreed  in  principle  late  last  year,  because  the  package 
includes  major  new  funding  for  the  AHF. 

However,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  agreed  timeline  for  implementation 
of  the  agreement  will  be  met,  averting  the  shutdown  of  support  groups  such 
as  the  one  in  Wasauksing,  because  of  the  uncertainties  arising  from  the 
presence  of  a new  federal  government  in  Ottawa. 

Anishinabek  Nation  Grand  Chief  Dohn  Beaucage  has  told  the  North  Star 
that  several  days  ago  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  made  a commitment  to 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  that  the  agreement  will  be  honoured, 
including  $125  million  in  new  funding  for  the  AHF. 

But  what  is  not  yet  known  is  when  this  will  happen,  or  whether  the 
government  will  provide  interim  funding  for  the  AHF  if  necessary  to 
prevent  disruption  of  programs. 


There  are  no  other  programs  of  this  kind  operating  currently  at  a local 
First  Nation  community. 

Healing  processes 

The  Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation  (AHF)  is  a not-for-profit  organization 
created  in  1998  by  the  federal  government  as  part  of  Gathering  Strength, 
the  policy  established  by  the  government  for  dealing  with  aboriginal 
issues . 

Part  of  the  foundation's  mandate,  as  stated  on  its  website  is  "to 
encourage  and  support  Aboriginal  people  in  building  and  reinforcing 
sustainable  healing  processes  that  address  the  legacy  of  physical  abuse 
and  sexual  abuse  in  the  Residential  School  system,  including 
intergenerational  impacts." 

The  foundation  was  started  with  a $350  million  budget.  It  funds 
community  projects  that  address  the  impact  of  Indian  residential  schools 
through  such  approaches  as  counseling  programs  or  documenting  the  stories 
of  former  students. 

The  AHF  received  an  additional  $40  million  last  year. 

Foundation  spokesperson  Wayne  Spear  said  that  all  the  money  has  been 
allocated  for  multi-year  projects.  The  last  ones  are  set  to  end  on  March 
31,  2007,  at  which  time  the  AHF  could  be  closed. 

In  a settlement  package  for  former  students  that  was  accepted  in 
principle  and  signed  by  the  federal  government  and  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  last  November,  the  AHF  is  allocated  $125  million  over  five  years. 
When  the  agreement  in  principle  was  signed,  a timeline  was  established 
under  which  it  was  to  be  approved  by  cabinet  and  submitted  to  the  courts 
for  approval  by  May  1,  with  payments  to  start  rolling  out  later  this  year. 

But,  with  a new  federal  government  having  come  to  power  after  the 
January  23  election,  there  is  a chance  that  this  timeline  may  not  be  met. 

Across  Canada  the  AHF  has  funded  1,345  programs  worth  just  over  $377 
million,  out  of  4,612  proposals  that  were  submitted.  Some  of  the  approved 
programs  have  been  completed  already. 

With  the  foundation  still  receiving  requests  for  funding,  it  is 
directing  interested  community  groups  to  alternative  funding  agencies  that 
they  can  contact,  such  as  the  United  Church  Healing  Fund. 

"We  have  to  plan  based  on  what  we  know.  We  anticipate  there  will  be 
money,  but  we  have  to  plan  with  what  we  know,"  said  Mr.  Spear,  the  AHF 
spokesman . 

In  Wasauksing,  there  are  eight  female  former  Indian  residential  students 
taking  part  in  Sacred  Pathways.  The  youngest  member  is  66  years  old. 

The  group  meets  twice  a month  at  the  Wasauksing  Youth  Building,  where 
they  feel  comfortable.  The  participants  also  leave  the  reserve  for  events 
such  as  language  seminars,  women's  workshops  at  the  Friendship  Centre  in 
Parry  Sound,  or  visiting  former  schools. 

"The  language  workshops  help  them  to  relearn  their  language  and  give 
them  the  courage  to  speak  it,  and  just  affirm  their  native  language.  Some 
workshops  have  a healing  circle.  There,  they  tell  what  happened  to  them 
and  it  helps  them,  and  there  are  also  counselors  present,"  said  Ms  Dudge- 
Clements . 

She  said  that  the  prevailing  emotion  of  the  group's  members  is  anger. 

"When  you  think  about  it,  really,  they  are  still  living  in  their 
childhood,  because  in  their  childhoods  they  were  not  allowed  to  laugh  and 
play,"  she  said. 

"That's  what  I focus  on  when  they  get  angry  at  me,  make  silly  requests 
or  get  angry  at  each  other.  I think,  'they  can't  help  it,  this  is  how  they 
were  taught  at  residential  schools.'" 

She  said  that  the  group  members  open  up  about  their  experiences  when 
they  go  on  outings,  such  as  a trip  they  took  last  year  to  the  former 
Mohawk  residential  school  in  Brantford. 

"We  had  three  survivors  in  the  group  who  attended  there  as  kids,"  she 
said . 

"It  took  them  almost  an  hour  to  get  inside.  They  sat  outside  and  worked 
up  to  going  inside.  That's  when  they  started  talking." 

Ms  Dudge-Clements,  a trained  counselor,  said  that  "if  I didn't  have  that 
counseling  background,  I probably  would  have  left  after  the  first  meeting. 


I'm  dealing  with  eight  different  personalities  on  a daily  basis." 

The  counselor  also  has  a personal  connection  to  the  residential  schools. 
At  the  second  meeting  with  the  group,  she  was  told  by  one  of  her  clients 
that  her  own  mother  had  been  in  a residential  school. 

While  the  group  members  struggle  to  regain  their  language  and  culture, 
they  also  have  to  contend  with  being  shunned  by  some  members  of  the 
community.  It  is  the  same  sentiment  some  faced  when  trying  to  return  to 
the  reserve  after  leaving  the  schools,  when  they  were  thought  to  be 
outsiders . 

"From  what  I see  in  the  community,  they  do  feel  resentment  towards  the 
survivors,  because  they  are  getting  all  the  money  direct  from  the 
Aboriginal  Healing  Foundation,"  said  Ms  ludge-Clements . 'They  don't 
understand  what  the  survivors  went  through.  That's  why  we've  had  community 
workshops  and  meetings  at  the  Wasauksing  Community  Complex,  to  present  the 
residential  school  students'  stories  to  the  community  so  that  they  do  have 
the  understanding." 

Residential  schools,  for  First  Nations  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  16,  were  in  operation  in  Canada  before  Confederation  in  1867.  From 
1874  to  1969,  the  schools  were  funded  by  the  federal  government  but  run  by 
church  organizations.  After  the  federal  government  took  over 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  the  schools  in  1969,  many  were  closed 
in  the  mid-1970s,  but  the  last  one  wasn't  shut  down  until  1996. 

In  the  federal  government's  1998  Statement  of  Reconciliation,  it 
acknowledges  that  the  schools  were  operated  during  a time  when  "attitudes 
of  racial  and  cultural  superiority  led  to  a suppression  of  Aboriginal 
culture  and  values." 

While  abuse  in  the  former  Indian  residential  schools  has  been 
acknowledged  through  civil  and  criminal  court  cases,  and  through  an 
alternative  dispute  resolution  process  put  in  place  to  settle  cases 
outside  of  courtrooms,  not  all  students  were  physically  or  sexually  abused. 

One  survivor  of  the  residential  schools,  a member  of  the  Shawanaga  First 
Nation  who  did  not  wish  to  be  named  because  he  has  a civil  lawsuit  before 
the  courts  and  has  been  advised  by  counsel  not  to  discuss  details,  is  not 
pleased  with  the  AHF.  While  he  had  been  contacted  by  the  North  Star 
previously,  it  wasn't  until  this  series  of  articles  began  to  be  published 
at  the  start  of  this  month  that  he  consented  to  be  interviewed,  "because 
the  AHF  is  not  set  up  to  help  the  survivors." 

This  survivor  told  the  North  Star  that  he  and  other  former  Indian 
residential  school  students  met  in  Ottawa  in  the  1990s  to  lay  out  a 
framework  for  the  AHF.  He  said  that  this  framework  was  not  used. 

He  told  the  North  Star  that  in  his  view  grant  funds  were  wasted  at  the 
start  of  the  AHF  program,  when  counselors  spent  more  time  talking  about 
their  own  issues  than  listening  to  those  they  were  supposed  to  help,  and 
the  survivors  were  not  being  involved. 

"The  criteria  were  they  were  supposed  to  have  four  gatherings  a year  and 
make  inroads  with  the  residential  school  survivors.  So,  me  and  my  cousin, 
who  were  really  in  a residential  school,  we  knew  about  it,  but  we  were 
never  approached,"  he  said. 

Anishinabek  Nation  Grand  Chief  John  Beaucage  said  the  AHF  is  both  for 
former  students  and  for  their  families,  because  the  impacts  of  the  schools 
started  more  than  a century  ago  and  span  generations.  The  impact  on  the 
last  generation  of  survivors  and  their  children  is  due,  in  part,  to  a lack 
of  parenting  skills  as  a result  of  being  taken  away  from  their  own 
families.  In  his  view,  the  programs  funded  by  the  foundation  are  working. 

"You  have  a hundred  years  of  residential  schools  and  we're  trying  to  fix 
that  in  10  years,"  said  Mr.  Beaucage. 

Additional  money  for  the  AHF  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  settlement 
package  on  which  agreement  in  principle  was  reached  last  year.  The  package 
also  includes  a common  experience  payment,  which  is  a $10,000  base  amount 
for  the  first  year  a student  was  in  one  of  the  residential  schools,  plus 
an  additional  $3,000  for  each  subsequent  year;  the  future  creation  of  a 
$60  million  truth  and  reconciliation  commission,  including  the 
establishment  of  a national  archive  and  research  centre;  $20  million  for 
commemorative  events;  and  an  independent  assessment  process  for  former 
students  who  claim  that  they  experienced  sexual  or  physical  abuse  while 


attending  the  schools. 

Today,  there  are  about  87,000  former  residential  school  students  still 
alive  across  Canada,  down  from  107,000  in  1998.  An  estimated  20  former 
residential  students  die  every  week,  said  the  AHF ' s Mr.  Spear. 

The  declining  number  of  former  students,  and  the  time  it  has  taken  for  a 
settlement  so  far,  has  some  former  students  wondering  if  the  government  is 
waiting  for  them  to  die  off. 

Under  the  agreement  in  principle,  the  common  experience  payment  is  to  be 
available  for  all  former  students  who  were  alive  as  of  May  31,  2005.  If  a 
former  student  died  after  May  2005,  the  payment  could  be  paid  out  to  third 
parties  in  accordance  with  the  deceased's  will  or  with  provincial  or 
federal  regulations. 

Mr.  Spear  said  that  if  the  agreed  funding  for  the  AHF  does  come  through, 
that  would  enable  the  foundation  to  continue  its  work  until  2012. 

For  more  information  on  the  Agreement  in  Principle  call  1-800-816-7293. 
The  National  Survivors  Support  Line  is  available  24  hours  a day,  seven 
days  a week  at  1-866-925-4419. 

Copyright  c.  2006  North  Star  Publishing. 
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SIX  NATIONS  BLOOD  BATH  AVERTED 
THANKS  TO  POPULAR  SUPPORT 

MNN.  March  23,  2006.  It  was  a victory  for  the  power  of  the  people! 

It  was  a victory  for  Indigenous  land  rights.  It  was  a victory  for 
all  those  struggling  for  recognition  of  Indigenous  jurisdiction. 

Since  mid-February  the  Rotinoshon ' non : we/Iroquois  have  been 
protesting  the  construction  of  a luxury  residential  subdivision  on 
their  land  called  "Douglas  Estates"  near  Caledonia  Ontario.  With  the 
Canadian  and  provincial  governments  intent  on  ignoring  our  rights, 
there  were  no  options.  We  had  to  stop  the  construction  ourselves. 

Our  people  braved  freezing  rain,  snow,  sleet  and  ankle  deep  mud. 

Many  slept  in  tents  and  cars  to  keep  the  barricades  manned. 

Supporters  carried  in  pots  of  food  and  truckloads  of  firewood.  We're 
in  it  for  the  long  haul!  We  are  continuing  the  fight  that  our 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents  fought  and  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  are  prepared  to  continue  if  the  colonization  doesn't 
stop. 

Henco  Industries,  the  developer  that  is  squatting  on  our  land,  went 
to  court  and  got  an  injunction.  Judge  David  Marshall  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Court  thought  he  had  a fool  proof  plan  to  get  rid  of  the 
people  protesting  Ontario's  persistent  violation  of  Six  Nations 
Territory.  On  March  16  he  issued  a strange  convoluted  order.  He 
announced  that  at  2:00  on  Wednesday,  March  22nd,  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  OPP  would  come  in.  They  would  read  the  order  to 
us.  Anyone  who  didn't  leave  immediately  would  be  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  police  station  where  they  would  be  photographed,  fingerprinted 
and  released.  He  also  ordered  that  anyone  who  returned  would  be 
charged  and  placed  on  probation  for  a year.  The  trouble  is  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  about  due  process  and  the  honor  of  the  Crown.  He 
didn't  mention  a hearing  or  a trial.  Neither  Ontario  nor  Henco  was 
required  to  prove  they  owned  the  land  in  question.  This  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  report  that  Judge  Marshall  and  the  Crown 
Prosecutor,  Owen  Young,  both  claim  parts  of  our  land 
themselves . 

The  people  weren't  frightened  by  Marshall's  attempt  to  bully  us 
with  his  bogus  order.  We've  seen  it  all  before.  Everyone  rallied  to 
support  us.  By  2:00  on  Wednesday  hundreds  of  people  had  converged  at 
Douglas  Estates.  The  Women  locked  arms  together  on  the  front  line. 


It's  our  duty  under  our  constitution,  the  Kaianereh ' ko:wa/Great  Law, 
to  protect  the  land  for  our  future  generations.  We  were  going  to  do 
our  best.  We  weren't  alone.  All  across  Turtle  Island  from  the  Dene 
of  the  Northwest  Territories,  the  Western  chiefs  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  natives  and  non-natives  alike  bombarded 
everybody  they  could  with  the  message:  "Stop  the  OPP  bloodbath".  It 
did  not  happen  because  as  2:00  came  and  went  people  continued  to 
arrive  to  stand  with  us. 

We  lead  ourselves,  which  we  had  every  right  to  do.  That's  autonomy 
and  freedom  of  expression.  We  found  out  that  we  all  follow  the  same 
philosophy.  We  all  want  to  protect  the  natural  world  and  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  together.  We  all  have  the  same  vision,  to  preserve 
our  sovereignty  in  order  to  protect  our  land  to  ensure  a future  for 
our  people,  as  creation  intended  us  to  do.  We  are  not  Canadians  and 
not  Americans.  We  have  always  rejected  the  genocidal  colonial 
European  vision. 

Super  Indian  Cop,  Dim  Potts,  a self-described  expert  on  us,  pulled 
himself  and  his  Aboriginal  mercenaries  out  of  the  protest  at  the  last 
minute.  He  had  set  up  a squad  of  his  own  people  to  attack  their 
brothers  and  sisters  at  Six  Nations.  He  said,  "They  aren't  going  to 
have  any  weapons",  like  we're  supposed  to  believe  that  the  OPP  is 
unarmed!  That's  who  he  said  was  their  back  up.  If  anything 
happened,  the  Aboriginal  inductees  would  take  the  flack  and  act  as 
human  shields  for  the  provincial  gestapo.  Looks  like  he  read  Ward 
Churchill's  "A  Little  Matter  of  Genocide"  and  decided  to  be 
Ontario's  'Little  Eichmann'.  "We  have  a court  order  to  do  this",  he 
said.  That's  the  plan  that  was  outlined  in  his  report  on  "Dealing 
with  Indigenous  Protests  and  Occupations"  that  fell  into  the  hands  of 
MNN.  It  came  from  one  of  its  most  valued  and  trusted  sources. 

The  OPP  have  no  jurisdiction  on  land  claimed  by  the  Rotinoshon ' non :we 
because  we  never  gave  any  to  them  in  accordance  with  our  nation-to- 
nation  agreement.  The  Ontario  courts  used  to  recognize  that  back  in 
the  1920 's  before  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  deposed  the  traditional 
Rotinoshon ' non :we  government. 

Colonial  practices  have  gotten  worse  since  then.  The  popular  action 
on  Wednesday  has  turned  the  tide,  we  hope.  Maybe  Ipperwash  made  them 
think,  finally!  We  will  no  longer  be  lead  into  the  ovens  by  sell- 
outs like  Dim  Potts!  When  we  pull  together  and  assert  ourselves,  we 
will  win  by  standing  on  our  principles.  Our  path  has  been  blocked 
for  so  long.  We  removed  the  'log'  on  the  road,  chopped  it  up  and 
used  it  for  firewood.  Yes,  we  are  going  to  find  non-destructive  ways 
to  get  Turtle  Island  back.  Every  time  we  neglected  our 
responsibility,  hard  times  came  upon  us.  But  our  duties  and 
responsibilities  were  still  there. 

We  lost  our  way  because  there  was  so  much  dust  on  our  constitution. 
Generations  were  forbidden  to  speak  our  language.  They  were 
interpreting  everything  through  residential  school  eyes.  The 
Kaianereh ' ko:wa  was  being  used  to  control  the  people  as  if  it  was 
colonial  law  instead  of  helping  us.  The  servants  of  the  colonialists 
try  to  make  the  people  serve  them.  On  Wednesday  no  leaders  showed  up 
because  the  minds  of  the  "leaders"  are  the  minds  of  the  colonialist. 

In  the  early  1800 's  there  was  a Judge  Marshall  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  whose  reasoning  is  relied  on  to  this  day  by  courts  that 
are  trying  to  defend  Indigenous  rights  in  an  honorable  way.  If 
Ontario's  Judge  David  Marshall  is  a blood  descendant,  he's  certainly 
not  philosophical  kin.  This  guy  believes  in  "big  gun"  injunctions. 

He  can't  be  bothered  with  little  details  like  legal  proof.  He  was 
determined  to  charge  people  even  if  he  didn't  know  who  they  were. 

His  orders  were  all  made  out  mostly  to  fictional  people  called  "John 
and  Jane  Doe".  He  wanted  to  sentence  them  without  a hearing  or  a 
trial.  He  threatened  them  with  criminal  records,  bad  credit  ratings, 
inability  to  borrow  money,  border  crossing  trouble  and  lots  more. 
Sounded  like  he  said  something  like,  "We'll  even  hose  you  down  with 
bad  water  if  we  have  to".  But  he  really  wanted  to  "atomize"  us! 

Oops!  Hey!  Isn't  that  genocide  again?  He  seemed  to  want  to  dump 


every  kind  of  threat  in  his  quiver  to  stop  us  from  exercising  our 
rights  and  to  perfect  Henco  Industries'  theft  of  our  land. 

These  kinds  of  things  always  attract  scammers  as  well  as  serious 
supporters.  This  time  we  got  one,  Pat  Holly,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
trustee  of  Mohawk  Nation  Grand  River  and  maybe  even  Mother  Earth 
itself!  He  sure  didn't  look  like  a clan  mother!  But  this  white  guy 
thought  he  had  a good  thing  going.  He  had  two  native  fronts.  Maybe 
he  thought  no  one  would  find  out  he'd  been  caught  selling  fake  Indian 
and  Metis  status  cards  in  the  United  States.  He  served  Henco 
Industries  with  Notices  of  International  Claim  for  $110  million  US 
through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

He  wanted  a check  made  out  to  Pat  Holly,  Bill  Squires  and 
Thedawahka.  Then  the  whole  issue  would  go  away.  This  sounds  almost 
as  legitimate  as  the  previous  "sales"  of  Six  Nations  land.  Maybe 
this  guy  has  an  option  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  too! 

People  are  still  at  the  site.  They  intend  to  stay.  They  invite 
supporters  to  come  and  stand  with  them.  The  injunction  is  not  legal 
and  is  going  to  be  challenged.  We  have  the  support  of  people  across 
the  whole  of  Turtle  Island  and  beyond.  Today  even  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  Prentice  sent  a representative  to  the  site  to  open  up  a 
dialogue.  They  told  him,  "Give  us  your  name.  We'll  call  you 
sometime".  I wonder  if  he  would  open  up  a dialogue  if  someone  came 
to  squat  on  his  land  and  tried  to  kick  him  off? 

Kahentinetha  Horn  - MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News  - kahentinetha2@yahoo.com  - 
coming  soon  www.mnn.mohawknationnews.com 
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Mba  first  nations  want  review  on  baby  death 
Broadcast  News 
March  25,  2006 

SANDY  BAY  FIRST  NATION,  Man  - A Manitoba  First  Nation  northwest  is 
demanding  a review  after  the  death  of  a premature  baby  at  a hospital  in 
Portage  La  Prairie. 

Chief  Irvin  Mclvor  says  a woman  in  her  20s  was  left  alone  in  an 
examination  room  earlier  this  month  and  was  forced  to  give  birth  herself, 
despite  screaming  for  help. 

He  says  the  baby,  born  about  three-and-a-half  months  premature,  fell  to 
the  floor  and  died. 

Officials  with  the  regional  health  authority  have  refused  comment  on  the 
incident . 

But  spokeswoman  Winnie  Pauch  (pouch)  says  there  have  been  ongoing 
efforts  to  improve  communications  with  aboriginal  communities  about 
hospital  procedures. 

Mclvor  has  written  to  hospital  administrators,  demanding  a review  of  the 
incident  and  family  members  have  written  Winnipeg's  medical  examiner, 
asking  for  a copy  of  the  autopsy  report. 

Mclvor  says  there've  been  other  incidents  where  aboriginal  people  have 
received  questionable  treatment. 

Copyright  c.  Broadcast  News  2006. 
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Eliminate  Canada-U.S.  border  for  natives:  Chippewa  leader 
CBC  News 
March  22,  2006 

A Minnesota  native  leader  is  working  to  bring  in  new  rules  that  would 
allow  aboriginal  people  to  freely  cross  the  Canada-U.S.  border,  as  they 
did  before  Europeans  colonized  North  America. 

Chippewa  Chief  Kevin  Leecy  submitted  his  proposal  to  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  tribe's  legislative  committee,  saying  European  settlers  were  the 
ones  who  created  boundaries  like  the  border. 

"We  have  Minnesota-Chippewa  tribe  members  who  may  have  parents  from 
across  the  border,"  said  Leecy. 

"There  are  Chippewa  tribes,  I know  you  call  them  First  Nations,  but  the 
blood  is  still  Ojibwa,  even  across  the  border  because  these  are  water-ways 
And  that's  how  we  traveled  as  aboriginal  people,  is  through  the  water-ways 
" he  said. 

Leecy' s proposal  would  include  all  people  with  Chippewa-Ojibwe  heritage, 
including  those  in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

If  it  gets  approval  from  the  full  tribal  executive  committee,  it  will  go 
to  a special  election  to  all  Minnesota  Chippewa  tribe  members  as  early  as 
this  fall. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Native  protesters  occupying  construction  site  vow  to  stand  their  ground 
GREGORY  BONNELL 
March  22,  2006 

CALEDONIA,  Ont . (CP)  - Native  protesters  occupying  a southern  Ontario 
construction  site  vowed  to  stand  their  ground  Wednesday  as  a court-imposed 
deadline  to  vacate  the  proposed  subdivision  passed  without  police 
intervention . 

Six  Nations  members  from  a nearby  reserve,  claiming  the  land  was  stolen 
from  them  by  the  Canadian  government  some  200  years  ago,  have  been  camped 
out  at  the  site  entrance  since  Feb.  28. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  deadline  passed  without  immediate  police  action, 
but  protester  Janie  Jamieson  wasn't  declaring  victory. 

"If  you  go  by  history,  they  come  in  in  the  evening,  not  in  broad 
daylight,  but  when  there's  no  media,  no  reporters,"  said  Jamieson. 

"We've  been  here  for  22  days  now  anyways...  So  it's  just  a wait  and  see 
kind  of  thing. " 

Last  week,  an  Ontario  Superior  Court  judge  ruled  the  occupiers  had  until 
2 p.m.  Wednesday  to  leave  before  facing  contempt  of  court  charges. 

The  developer,  Henco  Industries,  had  obtained  an  injunction  to  remove 
the  occupiers  two  weeks  earlier  from  the  Douglas  Creek  Estates,  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  Caledonia,  Ont.,  about  25  kilometres  southwest  of 
Flamilton,  which  the  protesters  have  refused  to  obey. 

Ontario  Provincial  Police  said  police  were  bound  to  follow  the  legal 


ruling. 

"The  OPP  respects  the  order  of  the  court/'  said  Const.  Paula  Wright. 
"We're  legally  bound  to  obey  the  court  order  so  we  shall  undertake  our 
responsibilities  in  the  safest  manner  possible." 

"This  is  a complex  issue  and  the  safety  of  all  those  involved  is 
paramount.  Our  goal  is  a peaceful  resolution." 

About  400  protesters,  some  clad  in  camouflage,  gathered  on  the  site  as 
Wednesday's  deadline  came  and  went,  but  the  numbers  had  dwindled  to  around 
50  by  early  evening. 

The  protesters  had  laid  out  several  cords  of  wood  and  had  a bonfire 
going  to  keep  warm. 

A lone  police  cruiser  was  stationed  down  the  road  from  the  protest. 

A camper,  several  tents,  and  a large  shelter  marked  the  entrance  to  the 
planned  subdivision  where  at  least  10  homes  have  already  been  either 
partially  or  fully  built.  Placards  reading  "this  country  needs  a true 
history  lesson"  and  "the  acts  of  terrorism  on  natives  stop  now  Canada" 
dotted  the  site. 

A Canadian  flag  was  flown  upside  down  on  a makeshift  pole. 

"It  is  our  territory,"  said  Damieson.  "Dust  because  it  has  passed  title 
illegally  throughout  the  years  doesn't  mean  that  it  isn't  ours." 

The  protest  has  attracted  a dozen  native  "warriors"  from  New  York  State 
anxious  to  protect  aboriginal  land  rights,  said  one  man  who  identified 
himself  only  as  Sahtekaientes . 

"There's  more  coming,"  said  Sahtekaientes,  40,  who  lives  on  a U.S. 
reserve  across  from  Cornwall,  Ont. 

"We  know  exactly  what  your  government  is  all  about.  We've  been  through 
this  before." 

Federal  officials  have  said  they  have  no  plans  to  intervene  in  the 
occupation . 

A government  spokeswoman  said  the  development  is  part  of  a land  claims 
suit  filed  in  1995  that  involves  continuing  negotiations  between  the  Crown 
and  Six  Nations. 

On  Friday,  Dustice  David  Marshall  told  the  protesters  they  could  avoid 
charges  if  they  leave  the  site  when  police  come  to  enforce  the  court  order. 

Failure  to  do  so  would  result  in  police  arresting  the  protesters  and 
photographing  and  fingerprinting  them,  then  releasing  the  group  on  a six- 
month  suspended  sentence. 

If  the  protesters  returned  to  the  construction  site  during  that  time, 
they  face  jail  time,  warned  Marshall. 

Copyright  c.  Canadian  Press  2006. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yahoo!. 
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Counterinsurgency  in  Chiapas  During  the  Other  Campaign 
by:  Mary  Ann  Tenuto-Sanchez 

As  Delegate  Zero  (aka  Subcomandante  Marcos)  travels  through  Mexico  with 
the  Other  Campaign,  drawing  large  crowds  and  generating  energy  and 
enthusiasm  below  and  to  the  Left,  another  story  is  unfolding  in  Chiapas;  a 
story  of  counterinsurgency  against  the  Other  Campaign. 

La  Dornada,  Mexico's  left  of  center  daily  newspaper,  reported  on  March 


16,  2006  that  Mexico's  Interior  Minister,  Carlos  Abascal  Carranza,  met 
with  the  Pacification  and  Harmony  Commission  (Cocopa,  for  its  initials  in 
Spanish)  and  told  those  present  that  the  Mexican  Army  had  stopped  watching 
the  "conflict  zone"  of  Chiapas.  Cocopa  is  the  commission  created  by  law  to 
facilitate  peace  in  Chiapas.  It  is  composed  of  federal  legislators  from 
the  principal  political  parties.  According  to  the  article,  Abascal  said 
that  in  Chiapas  the  Army  only  attends  to  the  needs  of  a state  with  "border 
state"  characteristics.  For  anyone  who  has  been  to  Chiapas  recently,  this 
is  obviously  pure  propaganda,  one  weapon  in  the  counterinsurgency  arsenal. 
Subcomandante  Marcos  responded  to  Abascal' s "lie"  the  following  day  during 
his  talk  in  Aguascalientes,  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  state  with  the  same 
name.  Marcos  said  that  "70,000  federal  troops  maintain  a circle  to  harass 
and  intimidate  the  communities  which  are  support  bases  of  the  Zapatista 
National  Liberation  Army  (EZLN).  At  no  time  have  the  federal  Army's 
principal  barracks  inside  the  so-called  'conflict  zone'  disappeared.  To 
the  contrary,  they  have  reinforced  their  positions  by  regrouping.  The 
federal  Army  has  not  left  the  state  of  Chiapas  nor  the  'conflict  zone,'  it 
has  simply  withdrawn  from  some  positions  to  become  stronger  in  others, 
specifically  in  the  Canyons  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Chiapas."  Marcos 
further  alleged  that  where  the  federal  Army  has  withdrawn  its  positions, 
it  has  left  behind  armed  paramilitary  groups  to  clash  with  Zapatista 
supporters . 

Chiapas  Support  Committee  members  and  friends  just  returned  from  two 
weeks  in  Chiapas,  mostly  in  the  conflict  zone.  We  saw  the  same  old  olive 
green  military  barracks  and  camps  that  we  have  seen  for  the  last  eleven 
years.  We  saw  the  soldiers  from  those  camps  patrolling  the  roads  that  run 
right  through  civilian  Zapatista  villages;  none  of  them  near  the  border. 

The  counterinsurgency  campaign  taking  place  against  the  Other  Campaign 
includes  not  only  propaganda  like  that  of  Abascal,  but  detentions,  threats, 
false  accusations  and  harassment  by  paramilitary  groups  against  Zapatista 
communities  and  participants  in  the  Other  Campaign.  It  also  includes  the 
closing  (once  again)  of  Enlace  Civil's  bank  accounts.  The  HSBC  Bank  in  San 
Cristobal  de  las  Casas  closed  the  bank  accounts  of  Enlace  Civil,  the 
nonprofit  which  works  with  civilian  Zapatista  communities  on  health  and 
education  projects.  HSBC  is  the  second  bank  to  close  Enlace  Civil's 
accounts  and  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the  orders  to  close  the 
accounts  are  coming  from  government  officials.  HSBC  opened  the  accounts 
with  full  knowledge  that  the  money  in  the  accounts  came  from  international 
solidarity  for  projects  in  civilian  Zapatista  communities.  BBVA-Bancomer 
closed  all  of  Enlace' s accounts  last  year. 

Damaso  Villanueva  Ramirez,  a San  Cristobal  activist,  was  arrested  and 
jailed  on  false  charges  of  destroying  a cell  phone  antenna  in  San 
Cristobal.  He  was  involved  in  protests  by  neighborhood  residents  against 
the  antenna  and  against  electric  rates  and  the  privatization  of  water.  He 
participates  in  the  Other  Campaign  and  distributed  information  about  it  in 
San  Cristobal's  Zocalo.  He  has  since  been  released. 

As  Marcos  plainly  stated  in  his  reply  to  Abascal,  the  federal  Army  works 
hand-in-hand  with  paramilitary  groups.  The  activity  of  these  groups  began 
to  increase  after  the  Other  Campaign's  September  15,  2005  Plenary.  La 
lornada  published  a story  in  its  December  12,  2005  edition  citing  a 
document  entitled  "Putting  Two  and  Two  Together,"  by  the  Center  of 
Political  Analysis  and  Social  and  Economic  Investigation  (Capise,  for  its 
initials  in  Spanish).  According  to  that  document,  paramilitary  membership 
of  several  organizations,  Opddic  and  Cioac-off icial,  has  grown 
considerably  with  the  inclusion  of  new  groups  of  people,  some  of  them 
criminal  elements. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  Capise  arose  due  to  several  ugly 
incidents  involving  alleged  land  disputes  between  Zapatista  supporters  and 
new  members  of  Opddic  and  Cioac.  In  October  2005,  the  Organization  for  the 
Defense  of  Campesino  and  Indigenous  Rights  (Opddic,  for  its  initials  in 
Spanish)  announced  that  it  intended  to  dismantle  the  autonomous  Zapatista 
county  of  Olga  Isabel  in  the  official  government  county  of  Chilon.  In 
November,  the  Independent  Central  of  Farmworkers  and  Campesinos  (Cioac- 
official)  blamed  the  EZLN  for  the  death  of  six  of  its  members  in  a land 
dispute.  The  Zapatistas  from  November  17  County  flatly  denied  any 


involvement  and  government  authorities  agreed. 

According  to  the  La  Jornada  article,  the  Capise  investigation  showed 
that  the  Oppdic  and  the  CIOAC  are  increasing  their  numbers  by  promising 
land  titles  to  people  from  other  organizations  who  have  disputes  with  the 
Zapatistas  over  land;  specifically,  land  recuperated  by  the  Zapatistas  as 
a result  of  the  January  1994  Uprising.  The  Opddic  is  affiliated  with  the 
PRI  political  party  and  has  control  of  the  official  county  government  of 
Chilon.  Cioac  is  affiliated  with  the  PRD  political  party  and  has  control 
of  the  Las  Margaritas  County  government.  They  are,  therefore,  able  to 
promise  land  titles  in  those  counties. 

The  two  above  incidents  were  published  in  newspapers  and  by  the  relevant 
Good  Government  Junta.  The  EZLN  has  also  published  actions  taken  against 
organizations  participating  in  the  Other  Campaign,  such  as,  Desmi,  Fray 
Bartolome  Human  Rights  Center,  Sipaz,  Maderas  del  Pueblo,  etc.  (La  Jornada, 
March  3,  2006) . Most  recently,  the  home  of  the  Caritas  director  and  her 
husband  in  San  Cristobal  was  broken  into.  And,  Ernesto  Ledesma,  none  other 
than  the  director  of  Capise,  had  his  San  Cristobal  home  broken  into.  This 
level  of  repression  against  civil  society  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
early  years  of  the  Uprising  before  Fox  (president  of  Mexico)  and  Salazar 
(governor  of  Chiapas)  toned  down  the  rhetoric  in  order  to  attract  foreign 
investment . . 

The  Chiapas  newspaper,  Cuarto  Poder,  recently  published  a new  story 
about  the  Opddic.  (Cuarto  Poder  leans  to  the  right  and  towards  the  PRI.) 
However,  according  to  the  story,  one  member  of  Opddic  was  kidnapped  and 
another  killed  in  Busilja  (Ocosingo)  and  Opddic  blamed  the  Zapatistas 
(Cuarto  Poder,  February  25,  2006) . The  Busilja  incident  has  not  been 
clarified  either  by  government  authorities,  by  Zapatista  authorities  or  by 
the  Other  Campaign.  This  incident,  however,  bears  a striking  similarity  to 
the  incident  with  the  Cioac-official  last  November. 

What  has  not  been  published  are  reports  we  heard  while  in  Chiapas  (March 
1-14,  2006)  from  international  peace  observers  (peace  campers)  about  the 
on-going  harassment  of  Zapatista  communities  by  paramilitary  groups. 
According  to  "Report:  Opddic:  Operation  Land  Displacement"  published  by 
Capise,  OPDDIC  was  founded  on  May  20,  1998  in  the  community  of  El  Censo  in 
Ocosingo  County.  The  organization  was  started  by  and  is  headed  by  Pedro 
Chulin  Jimenez,  who  is  originally  from  Taniperla  and  is  a former  PRI 
deputy  in  the  Chiapas  state  Congress.  He  is  currently  running  for  office 
again  in  Ocosingo  County  and  his  name  is  plastered  all  over  the  city  of 
Ocosingo.  Both  El  Censo  and  Taniperla  are  within  Ricardo  Flores  Magon 
autonomous  Zapatista  county,  adjacent  to  the  Chiapas  Support  Committee's 
sister  county  of  San  Manuel,  which  has  had  significant  problems  with 
Opddic  in  the  past.  The  most  dramatic  incident  occurred  in  August  2002 
when  200  armed  Opddic  members  attacked  the  Zapatista  community  of  Nuevo 
Guadalupe  Quexil  in  San  Manuel,  leaving  several  Zapatistas  severely 
injured . 

Mary  Ann  Tenuto-Sanchez  is  a member  of  the  Chiapas  Support  Committee  in 
Oakland,  California  and  just  returned  from  two  weeks  in  Chiapas.  You  may 
contact  her  by  email  at:  cezmat@igc.org 
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"Chiapas  Today"  Bulletin  No.  498 
CIEPAC;  CHIAPAS,  MEXICO 
March  15th,  2006 

A YEAR  OF  DEATHS  ON  THE  ARIZONA  DESERT 
(2004-2005) 

Migrating  from  or  through  Mexico  to  the  United  States  without  visas,  473 
persons  died  last  year  along  the  border  before  reaching  their 
destination.  Most  died  of  exposure  to  the  elements  (i.e.,  they  froze  to 
death  in  the  mountains  or  died  from  heat  stroke  and  dehydration  in  the 
desert  or  they  drownedin  canals  or  rivers).  Some  were  murdered.  The 
10-year  total  of  border-area  migrant  deaths  is  over  3,000.  They  died 
looking  for  work.  Looking  for  one  of  the  4-D  jobs  (dirty,  dangerous,  dull, 
domestic)  that  Americans  disdain.  At  home  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
meanwhile,  economic  policies  have  destroyed  millions  of  jobs  in  the 
countryside  and  in  the  cities  . 

A fact  studiously  ignored  in  the  United  States  (see,  for  example.  Time 
magazine's  February  6,  2006  cover  story  on  migration),  is  that  the  US  has 
promoted  the  same  economic  policies  that  have  wrought  disaster.  But  the 
chickens  have  come  home  to  roost  with  a vengeance.  There  has  been  a 
significant  upsurge  (300%  in  ten  years)  of  emigration  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  People  can't  find  jobs  at  home  and  American  policy  makers 
shun  asking  why. 

The  response  in  the  US  has  been  a partial  gamut  of  options:  beefed-up 
border  security,  raising  walls,  threats  of  sanctions  to  employers  who  hire 
undocumented  migrants,  persecuting  day  laborers  in  Wal-Mart  parking 
lots.  All  options  are  exercised.  Except  one.  The  only  one  that  would 
make  a significant  advance  in  solving  the  migratory  crisis,  i.e.,  a 
thorough  revision  of  economic  policies.  Open-market,  neoliberal  policies 
enshrined  in  free-trade  agreements  make  it  illegal  for  Mexico  and  the 
Central  American  countries  to  protect  certain  strategic  and  vulnerable 
parts  of  their  economies.  Protecting  economies  would  entail  the  use  of 
tariffs  and  duties  to  keep  out  competing  goods  from  (principally)  the 
United  States.  Yet  by  protecting  their  economies,  countries  such  as  Mexico 
would  be  able  to  resume  successful  industrialization  programs  that  created 
jobs.  Likewise,  protecting  the  rural  sector  from  cheap,  highly  subsidized, 
US  agricultural  products  would  help  reestablish  livelihoods  on  small  farms, 
allow  people  to  stay  on  the  land  and  preclude  the  need  to  migrate  to 
survive.  Yet  it  appears  that  exploring  such  options,  the  real  root  cause  of 
emigration,  is  verboten  in  the  United  States.  It's  not  even  seriously 
discussed  in  academic  circles. 

While  the  blinders  remain  on,  "sealing  the  border"  will  continue  to  be  an 
attractive  alternative  for  American  policy  makers,  even  though  it  is 
certain  to  fail  in  the  long  run.  Other  stopgap  measures,  such  as  President 
Bush's  "guest  worker"  program,  and  similar  initiatives  pending  before  the 
US  Congress,  will  not  make  more  than  a token  dent  in  granting  legal  status 
to  a fraction  of  the  estimated  500,000  Mexicans  who,  without  visas,  cross 
the  border  successfully  every  year  and  find  jobs. 

While  hundreds  of  thousands  of  migrants  succeed,  hundreds  die  every 
year.  Studying  the  following  list  is  one  way  to  comprehend  the  human 
tragedy  transpiring  as  summertime  temperatures  on  the  desert  reach  118-120 
degrees  F.  (48-49  degrees  C.).  It  is  only  a partial  register  of  the  people 
who  died  in  fiscal  year  2004-2005,  since  it  was  gathered  along  a single 
stretch  of  the  2,000  mi  (3,200  km)  border,  i.e.,  the  busy  Arizona  sector. 

In  addition,  most  human  and  migrant  rights  activists  say  that  the  number  of 


dead  grossly  underestimates  the  true  number  of  migrants  who  die  each  year, 
since  the  register  is  only  of  bodies  found.  Many  more  migrants  are 
separated  from  the  group  because  some  physical  impairment  prevents 
continuing  the  walk,  get  disoriented  in  unfamiliar  desert  or  mountainous 
terrain  and  eventually  die  from  exposure,  but  their  remains  are  never 
found.  It  is  common  for  migrants  to  relate  that  they  frequently  passed 
human  remains  during  their  trek. 

Although  the  economic  policies  that  the  United  States  promotes  (and 
demands)  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  are  behind  the  hundreds  of  tragedies 
compiled  in  the  following  table,  reading  the  names  of  the  dead  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  died  can  only  lead  us  to  question  why  the 
Mexican  government  doesn't  do  more  to  protect  its  citizens.  Why  aren't 
serious  diplomatic  efforts  made  to  stop  immoral  operations  that  force 
migrants  into  inhospitable  terrain  in  a vain  attempt  to  "discourage" 
crossings?  Why  does  the  Fox  government  back  down  to  American  pressure  and 
stop  the  distribution  of  pamphlets  with  life-saving  tips  on  surviving  the 
3-4  day  trek  from  the  border?  Can  we  imagine  what  the  response  of  the  US 
government  would  be  if  this  many  Americans  were,  for  whatever  reason, 
needlessly  losing  their  lives? 

The  following  list  was  compiled  by  the  Tucson  groups  Human 
Rights  Coalition  / Without  Borders  Indigenous  Alliance,  for  fiscal 
2004-2005  (October  1-September  30). 

NOTE: 

Due  to  the  fact  that  this  bulletin  contains  a formated  table,  which  may  be 
deformated  if  sent  by  e-mail,  we  refer  you  to  the  following  link  where  the 
table  is  located  on  the  web: 

http://www.ciepac.Org/bulletins/ingles/ing498.htm#tablal 

CIEPAC  is  a member  of  the  Movement  for  Democracy  and  Life  (MDV)  of  Chiapas, 
the  Mexican  Network  of  Action  Against  Free  Trade  (RMALC)  www.rmalc.org.mx. 
Convergence  of  Movements  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Americas  (COMPA  ) 
<http://www.sitiocompa.org>www. sitiocompa.org.  Network  for  Peace  in 
Chiapas,  Week  for  Biological  and  Cultural  Diversity 

chttp : //www. la net a . ape .org/ biodiver sid ad >www. lanet a . apc.org/biodiversidad, 
the  International  Forum  "The  People  Before  Globalization",  Alternatives  to 
the  PPP 

http: //usuarios. tripod .es/xelaju/xela. htm, 

and  of  the  Mexican  Alliance  for  Self-Determination  (AMAP)  that  is  the 
Mexican  network  against  the  Puebla  Panama  Plan.  CIEPAC  is  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Center  for  Economic  Dustice 

<http://www.econjustice.net/>http://www. econjustice.net  and  the  Ecumenical 
Program  on  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  (EPICA) 
<http://www.epica.org/>http://www.epica.org. 

Note:  If  you  use  this  information,  cite  the  source  and  our  email  address. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  persons  and  institutions  who  have  given  us  their 
comments  on  these  Bulletins.  CIEPAC,  A.C.  is  a non-government  and 
non-profit  organization,  and  your  support  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  able  to 
continue  offering  you  this  news  and  analysis  service.  If  you  would  like  to 
contribute,  in  any  amount,  we  would  infinitely  appreciate  your  remittance 
to  the  bank  account  in  the  name  of: 

CIEPAC,  A.C 
Bank:  Banamex 
Account  number:  7049672 
Sucursal  386 

San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

You  will  also  need  to  use  an  ABA  number:  BNMXMXMM 
Thank  you!  CIEPAC 

Note:  If  you  wish  to  be  placed  on  a list  to  receive  this  English  version 
of  the  Bulletin,  or  the  Spanish,  or  both,  please  direct  a request  to  the 
e-mail  address  shown  below.  Indicate  whether  you  wish  to  receive  the  email 
or  the  "attached  file"  (Word  7 for  Windows  95)  version. 

Email : cmailto : ciepac@laneta . ape . org>ciepac@laneta .apc.org 


Web  page:  <http://www.ciepac.org/>http://www. ciepac.org/  (Visit  us:  We 
have  new  maps  on  the  situation  in  Chiapas,  and  a chapter  with  more 
information  on  the  PPP) 
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subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english,  or 
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are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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Audience  challenges  probe  of  Croud  death 
NEWS  TRIBUNE 
March  21,  2006 

A good  prosecuting  attorney  tries  to  accomplish  justice,  and  justice  has 
nothing  to  do  with  race,  Washington  County  (Minn.)  Attorney  Douglas 
Johnson  told  members  of  the  Duluth  American  Indian  Commission  on  Monday. 

But  many  on  the  commission  and  in  the  audience  refused  to  believe  that 
race  played  no  part  in  David  Croud's  death  last  year,  or  in  the  decision 
not  to  charge  any  of  the  police  officers  who  arrested  him. 

"No  matter  what  we  do,  we're  going  to  be  found  guilty,"  commission 
member  Anthony  LaDeaux  said. 

"You're  dealing  with  a whole  community  who  doesn't  trust  you,"  one 
audience  member  told  Johnson,  Duluth  Police  Chief  Roger  Waller  and 
representatives  from  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Criminal  Apprehension. 

The  four  were  at  the  meeting  to  explain  how  the  BCA  investigated  Croud's 
death  and  why  Johnson  did  not  recommend  filing  criminal  charges  against 
police  officers. 

Johnson  said  there  was  no  evidence  that  police  used  excessive  force 
while  arresting  an  intoxicated  Croud  in  downtown  Duluth. 

"I  don't  know  what  I can  say  to  convince  you,"  Johnson  said.  "I  believe 
in  my  heart  we  gave  it  a fair  hearing." 

Not  everyone  at  the  meeting  agreed,  bringing  up  questions  of  race  and 
witness  statements  about  police  actions. 

There  were  inconsistencies  in  some  witness  statements,  BCA  agent  David 
Bjerga  said. 

Croud,  29,  died  six  days  after  being  taken  into  custody  by  police.  Dr. 
Thomas  Uncini  of  Hibbing  ruled  that  Croud  died  after  insufficient  oxygen 
reached  his  brain  because  of  cardiopulmonary  arrest  triggered  by  acute 
alcohol  intoxication  and  a drug  given  him  at  St.  Mary's  Medical  Center. 

Earlier  in  the  meeting  the  commission  agreed  to  write  a letter 
supporting  an  effort  by  the  Women  in  Construction  Training  Program  to  get 
grant  money  to  help  build  a new  home  for  David  Croud's  brother  Jim,  who  is 
trying  to  gain  custody  of  David  Croud's  children. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Duluth  Superior. 
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Sub j : Penpal  Requests:  left  Brown  & Lionel  Demontiney 


Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Greetings, 

These  Native  American  prisoners  would  be  very  happy  to  receive  mail. 
If  you  can  put  their  information  on  a penpal  site  or  help  them  in  any 
other  way  to  make  friends,  they  would  appreciate  it  very  much. 

1) 

leff  Brown 
# 206006 

Crossroads  Correctional  Center 
PO  Box  916 
Shelby,  MT  59474 

Age  22,  Date  of  Birth: 

Height  6.4  ft 
weight  205 

Nation:  Assinaboin  Sioux  + Grovon 
Hobbies:  Basketball  and  working  out. 

Will  write  anyone 


2) 

Lionel  Demontiney 
#2079096 

Crossroads  Correctional  Center 
PO  Box  916 
Shelby,  MT  59474 

Age:  22  Date  of  Birth:  15-MAY-83 
Height  6.2  ft 
Nation:  Cree 
Loves  traveling. 


Thank  you  very  much, 

Brigitte 
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First  Thunder 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

I await  the  first  sound  of  thunder  the  long  passing  of  winter  it  is  far 
off  my  land  Land  of  the  Navajo,  Dinetah  Standing  here  in  the  early  light 
of  day  I can  see  the  clear  blue  sky  I look  toward  my  homeland  so  so  far 
away 

Wind  take  me  to  the  mountain  to  a place  of  high  mountain  streams  I hear 
the  song  of  bluejays  and  robins  they  sing  in  the  rustle  of  the  trees  in 


the  midst  of  the  place  I call  home. 

I can  see  them  standing  there  those  two  friends  of  mine  standing  in  the 
forests,  mesas  and  dusty  roads  there  Those  two  Twin  Heroes,  from  the 
Navajo  Way,  they  call  me  like  an  old  song,  the  words  quietly  come,  you  are 
a child  you  are  a child  of  our  grandmothers  you  have  survived  so  that  we 
may  live. 

Renew  me  as  a small  child  on  green  grass  in  a high  mountain  meadow  let 
me  hear  the  song  of  my  mother  she  sang  walk  this  way  my  child  go  in  beauty 
let  it  find  a way  before  you. 

Come  back  to  us,  walk  in  these  places  we  have  known  we  fought  many 
creatures  and  saved  a place  for  you  there  is  an  eight  sided  hogan,  a home 
waiting  for  you  go  with  beauty  and  find  your  song  to  sing. 

Child  Born  for  Water  and  Monster  Slayer  whisper  in  the  wind  We  wait  for 
you  brother  come  home  to  us  hear  the  first  thunder. 

It  is  time  for  coyotes  and  winter  to  go  to  leave  to  go  away  far  from 
here.  We  come  to  bring  hard  and  soft  rain  to  this  land  of  the  Navajo. 

You  are  our  brother  you  must  come  they  say 

I can  see  them  far  off  they  wait  in  the  mountains  of  home  in  the  valleys 
canyons  and  in  each  place  there  take  me  away  and  let  me  find  a place  in 
the  songs  of  my  fathers  let  me  dance  in  these  places  the  home  of  my 
mothers  let  me  drink  from  waters  they  have  tasted  take  me  there  I say  they 
look  at  me  from  far  off 

Child  born  for  Water  with  gentleness  says  come  my  brother  Monster  Slayer 
stands  proudly  and  motions,  come  here  You  are  our  brother  and  this  place 
calls  your  name  it  is  not  complete  unless  you  come  I see  them  there 
patiently  waiting  beckoning  me  come  home 

Yasho,  they  say,  listen  listen  it  is  near  a time  for  new  life  and  long 
summer  days  it  is  time  for  a life  here  in  your  homeland  come  our  brother, 
share  a place  with  us  and  listen  it  is  far  off  but  yet  it  is  near  any  time 
now  they  say. 

First  thunder,  the  sound  I remember  they  wait  and  say  you  will  hear  it 
all  over  our  land  Come  sit  with  us  share  the  sound  ending  the  cold  cold 
winter 

Life  begins  anew  with  First  Thunder  come  my  brother,  they  say  I stand 
here  and  looking  toward  home  I am  far  away  but  I can  see  all  this  from 
here  sometimes  there  is  no  sound  like  First  thunder  to  us  Dine,  the  Navajo 
Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Del  "Abe"  Hones  Poem:  The  Narragansett  Indians"  
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Sub j : The  Narragansett  Indians 

The  following  poem  is  one  of  Abe's  pieces  published  in  the 
"KEEPERS  OF  THE  FIRE"  book  by  photographer  Dominic  Alessandra? 

--  Posted  here  with  permission  of  the  author. 

THE  NARRAGANSETT  INDIANS 

For  more  than  thirty  thousand  years 
(Proved  by  archaeology) 

These  People  of  Rhode  Island 
Have  a long,  rich  history. 

The  first  accounts  of  contact 
Penned  in  Fifteen  twenty-four 
Told  of  a large  population 
Of  farmers,  hunters  and  more. 

Considered  as  "great  Warriors" 

Paid  tribute  by  other  Bands 
Protecting  their  neighbor  Tribes 
In  those  ancient  Tribal  Lands. 


They  had  winter  homes,  a "long  house" 

Where  they  gathered  from  the  cold 
Maybe  twenty  families  together 
A kind  of  "commune"  from  days  of  old. 

They  would  move  back  to  the  shore 
In  the  warming  time  of  spring 
Build  Wigwams  and  Wetus 
Which  was  temporary  housing. 

They  would  dig  out  large  canoes 
That  could  hold  up  to  forty  men 
Fishing  and  farming  until  the  cold 
When  they'd  move  inland  again. 

They  had  battles  with  the  Peuqot 
The  Mohawk  and  Mohegan 
Smallpox  and  the  Colonists 
Almost  wiped  out  this  Indian  Nation. 

With  Chiefs  Miontonimo's 

And  Canonchet's  missions  unfulfilled 

Both  of  them  were  executed 

And  most  of  their  people  lost  or  killed. 

Today,  on  twenty-five  hundred  acres 
With  twenty-five  hundred  living  there 
There's  just  one  more  Indian  Legacy 
That  is  cruel,  unjust,  unfair. 
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New  experiences  created  through  old  tribal  stories 
Stephanie  Paterik 
The  Arizona  Republic 
March  19,  2006 

Tim  Terry  3r.  dragged  a white-painted  finger  from  the  corner  of  his  eye 
to  his  cheek,  hair  feathers  twirling  in  the  breeze,  as  he  told  the  ancient 
Pima  story  of  creation. 

Around  the  campfire  sat  the  Edgar  family  of  Ireland,  wrapped  in  white 
beach  towels  still  damp  from  the  resort  swimming  pool.  The  McHale  family 
of  Pennsylvania  sipped  drinks  at  a nearby  patio  table.  Three  New  Jersey 
co-workers  on  business  paused  on  their  way  to  the  lobby  to  see  what  the 
fuss  was  about. 

"We  don't  have  a word  for  love  in  our  language,"  Terry,  a 40-year-old 
Pima,  shared  with  the  group,  "because  we  don't  tell  people  we  love  them, 
we  show  them." 

This  is  Sheraton  Wild  Horse  Pass  Resort  & Spa's  latest  attempt  at  giving 
guests  a cultural  experience.  All  winter,  members  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa 
tribes,  known  collectively  as  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community,  have  been 
sharing  stories  with  tourists  who  pass  through  the  $359-a-night  hotel. 

Anywhere  from  a dozen  to  100  people  participate  in  the  storytelling 
nightly  at  a fire  pit  sandwiched  between  the  lobby  bar  and  the  pool. 
Sheraton  is  sticking  to  tradition;  storytelling  ends  this  weekend  because 
the  Pima  and  Maricopa  people  tell  the  tales  only  in  winter. 

Gila  River  Indian  Community  owns  the  hotel,  which  sits  on  the 


reservation  just  south  of  Phoenix,  land  filled  with  mountain  views  and 
cactus.  Since  it  opened  in  2002,  the  property  has  staked  out  its  niche  as 
a cultural  hotel  and  aggressively  courted  tourists  who  want  a Western 
experience. 

It  is  estimated  that  18  percent  of  people  who  visit  the  state  want  to 
participate  in  cultural  activities  while  here,  including  going  to  museums, 
historic  sites  and  festivals. 

Many  want  to  experience  Native  American  culture  in  particular,  said  Dawn 
Melvin,  Native  American  tourism  development  manager  for  the  state.  Her  job 
was  created  two  years  ago  to  help  Arizona's  22  tribes  market  their 
attractions . 

"The  whole  mystique  of  the  Native  American  culture  is  part  of  the  lure 
of  Arizona,"  she  said.  "I  think  it's  always  been  an  attraction,  both 
domestically  and  internationally." 

Dan  Hoffman,  36,  stayed  at  the  Sheraton  while  visiting  from  Englishtown, 
N.D.  He  was  drawn  in  by  Terry's  storytelling  on  a recent  Tuesday  night. 

"You  feel  it,  to  hear  a guy  chanting,"  he  said.  "It's  like  an  oasis  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert,  which  is  really  nice." 

Mena  Edgar,  visiting  with  her  family  from  Ireland,  said  that  she 
appreciated  the  hotel's  "cultural  aspect."  "It  helps  keep  the  history," 
she  said. 

It's  not  just  tribes  promoting  culture.  The  Arizona  Office  of  Tourism 
incorporated  an  image  of  a Tohono  O'odham  basket  weaver  in  a national  ad 
campaign  starting  this  month. 

Arizona's  heritage  is  woven  into  Westin  Kierland  Resort  & Spa  in  Phoenix. 
Annotated  historical  photos  are  hung  throughout  the  lobby. 

Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale  Resort  & Spa  at  Gainey  Ranch  opened  a Native 
American  museum  in  its  lobby  several  years  ago.  The  Hopi  were  looking  for 
a venue  to  educate  the  community,  and  the  resort  saw  an  opportunity  to 
provide  a unique  amenity  for  guests,  spokeswoman  Ann  Lane  said. 

The  hotel  employs  two  Hopi  to  run  the  museum,  tend  an  indigenous  garden, 
give  tours  and  work  with  groups.  Another  woman  operates  a gift  shop  and 
makes  custom  silver  jewelry. 

Fort  McDowell  Yavapai  Nation  opened  a Radisson  Resort  & Spa  on  its  land 
northeast  of  Scottsdale.  It  also  owns  a golf  course,  casino  and  theme  park 
where  groups  can  barbecue,  ride  horses  and  imagine  they  are  in  the  Old 
West.  The  community  is  sponsoring  the  2008  Super  Bowl  in  Glendale  and 
advertising  its  "story":  the  history  of  the  people  and  how  tourism  dollars 
are  helping  them. 

White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe's  tourism  director  went  to  England  in 
November  to  tell  media  about  Fort  Apache  and  the  area's  hunting,  fishing 
and  skiing.  Colorado  River  Indian  Tribes  attended  a Utah  tourism 
conference  in  February. 

Fort  McDowell  leaders  said  operating  a cultural  hotel  on  the  reservation 
is  an  advantage  because  it  is  authentic.  Terry,  who  works  as  a youth 
counselor  as  well  as  a Gila  River  storyteller,  said  that  the  tourism 
industry  has  to  walk  a fine  line  between  attracting  guests  and  selling  out 
the  tribe. 

He  is  careful  not  to  share  every  detail  of  his  people's  oral  history, 
sacred  stories  passed  on  to  him  by  his  grandfather.  He  gives  tourists  what 
he  calls  "the  Reader's  Digest  version." 

The  payoff  is  educating  outsiders,  something  he  sees  as  a positive  step. 

"When  you  go  to  other  (Valley)  resorts,  you'll  see  hoop  dancing,  which 
came  from  the  Great  Plains,"  he  said.  "There  is  a rich  culture  already 
here  that  can  be  shared  in  a respectful  way.  We  want  to  share  it;  we  don't 
want  to  be  disrespectful." 

Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Race  to  Preserve  a Dying  Language  - Thunder  Bay  Source 
Tb  News  Source 
March  24,  2006 

There  are  fewer  than  1,000  speakers  of  Michif  in  the  world,  and  many  of 
them  are  dying  faster  than  their  words  can  be  recorded. 

Delegates  from  across  Canada  came  to  the  Metis  Nation  of  Ontario's  fifth 
National  Michif  Language  conference  in  Thunder  Bay  last  weekend,  where 
Metis  leaders,  speakers  and  cultural  preservationists  gathered  to 
celebrate  their  language  and  talk  about  strategies  for  saving  it. 

Metis  people  across  Canada  have  been  struggling  to  protect  their  Michif 
language  for  years,  and  as  the  sun  sets  on  the  federal  government's  multi- 
million dollar  Aboriginal  Languages  Initiative,  the  pressure  was  on  to 
move  faster.  The  program  provides  funding  and  support  to  First  Nations, 
Inuit  and  Metis  communities  to  save  dying  languages. 

"We  all  expected  (the  program)  to  continue,  and  now  it"s  uncertain," 
said  Bruce  Dumont,  the  Metis  Nation  minister  of  culture  and  heritage. 

"It's  fitting  that  we're  hosting  this  conference  in  Thunder  Bay,  because 
this  area  served  as  a rendezvous  place,  or  a crossroads  for  our 
forefathers.  We  too  are  at  a crossroads  with  a new  government  that  is  far 
from  clear  in  their  stance  (on  Aboriginal  language  preservation)." 

On  March  31  the  Aboriginal  Languages  Initiative  ends.  Allan  Clarke, 
director  of  Aboriginal  Affairs  for  Canadian  Heritage  said  the  only 
decision  that  will  be  made  at  that  time  will  be  whether  or  not  to  renew 
the  program.  He  said  they're  very  hopeful  that  will  happen,  but  if  so 
there  will  be  many  changes. 

"One  program  can't  be  the  only  thing  we  have,'  he  said.  'So  far  not 
enough  attention  has  been  placed  on  results.  We're  going  to  take  steps 
towards  moving  money  quicker, and  being  more  reasonable  about  controls  that 
we  put  on  the  funding.  We  have  to  be  more  flexible  and  responsive  but 
maintain  accountability.  That  didn't  happen  with  the  ALI,  but  it  can  now." 

He  said  they're  looking  at  the  next  generation  of  programming  as  more 
distinctive  between  its  three  major  nation  groups:  First  Nations,  Inuit 
and  Metis.  Programming  and  funding  would  be  tailored  to  specific  needs 
rather  than  a "one-size-fits-all"  policy. 

For  the  Metis  Nation,  that  means  finding  more  ways  to  teach  the 
complicated  language  to  their  people  and  the  world.  Michif  is  a blend  of 
French  and  Cree,  with  many  regional  dialects  remaining  different  from  one 
another.  Besides  a lack  of  syntactical  consistency,  few  Michif  speakers 
know  both  Cree  and  French.  Without  standardization,  the  language  is 
difficult  to  explain  and  even  harder  to  learn. 

France  Picotte  of  the  Metis  Nation  of  Ontario  said  she  remembered  being 
a little  girl  and  speaking  what  she  was  told  was  "bastard  French." 

"Most  people  speaking  it  didn't  even  realize  it  was  its  own  language," 
she  said.  "They  assumed  many  of  the  words  were  very  old  French,  when  in 
fact  they  were  very  old  Cree." 

Metis  Nation  of  Ontario  project  coordinator  Carey  Calder  said  the 
reality  of  the  rapid  decline  of  speakers  is  one  that  shocks  them  at  times. 

"For  example,  we  had  the  idea  of  having  a Michif  translator  here  to 
translate  everything  through  earpieces,  and  realized  that  just  wasn't 
possible,"  she  said. 

Calder,  who  is  originally  from  Thunder  Bay,  doesn't  speak  Michif  but 
said  she'd  love  to  learn.  She  explained  that  growing  up  her  family,  like 
many  others,  downplayed  their  Metis  heritage. 

"They'd  say,  well  you  don't  even  look  Aboriginal,  so  you  don't  even  have 
to  tell  anybody,"  she  said.  "It  wasn't  maybe  until  the  last  15  years  that 
we  really  started  to  be  proud  to  be  Metis." 

Thunder  Bay  has  a large  Metis  population  due  to  the  area's  thriving  fur 
trade  posts  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  French  fur  traders 
married  local  Aboriginal  women  and  created  a culture  of  people  who 
struggled  with  identity  since  the  days  of  Louis  Riel.  Often  lumped  into 
cultural  and  language  categories  with  their  sister  First  Nations,  the 


Metis  Nation  has  lately  been  stepping  up  their  cultural  preservation 
tactics . 

Technology  has  helped;  CD-ROMs  and  interactive  websites  teach  Michif  to 
youngsters  and  a 24  hour  Web  radio  station  playsMetismusic  and  language 
all  over  the  world. 

Metis  Nation  of  Ontario  president  Tony  Balcourt  said  even  if  they  don't 
get  the  government  support  they  need,  there's  no  reason  to  stop  trying. 

"Even  if  we  just  use  tape  recorders  to  record  elders  speaking,  that 
costs  us  next  to  nothing,"  he  told  the  crowd.  "So  let's  just  get  out  there 
and  do  it,  not  just  talk  about  it." 

The  House  returns  the  first  week  of  April,  and  Clarke  is  hoping  Canadian 
Heritage  Minister  Beverley  Oda,  originally  from  Thunder  Bay,  will  have 
good  news. 

Copyright  Thunder  Bay's  Source  c.  All  Rights  Reserved  2006. 
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Gardener  cultivates  Native  American  corn  variety  from  Lewis  and  Clark  era 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
March  20,  2006 

For  hundreds  of  years,  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  villagers  farming  river  bottoms 
in  what  is  now  North  Dakota  traded  corn,  beans  and  squash  with  nomadic 
tribes  that  hunted  along  the  Yellowstone  River. 

Lewis  and  Clark  survived  the  bitter  winter  of  1804-05  on  produce  that 
Mandan  farmers  bartered  for  blacksmithing  services  and  trade  goods.  More 
than  12  varieties  of  corn  were  cultivated  and  adapted  to  the  fierce 
climate  of  the  upper  Missouri  long  before  Euro-Americans  brought  their  own 
crops  to  the  Northern  Plains. 

Now,  in  the  final  year  of  the  bicentennial  commemoration  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition,  retired  educator  Deff  Dietz  of  Billings  wants  to 
bring  back  the  most  colorful  native  corn  variety  - Mandan  Red. 

He  grew  a small  crop  last  summer  from  seeds  obtained  at  Knife  River 
Villages  National  Historic  Site  near  Stanton,  N.D.  Dietz  plans  to  offer 
seeds  from  his  crop  to  garden  clubs  or  4-H  clubs  interested  in  planting 
their  own  patch  this  spring.  He  hopes  growers  will  keep  a diary  of  their 
corn's  progress  and  share  the  information  with  him  and  other  planters 
after  the  harvest. 

Most  of  his  first  crop  was  dedicated  to  seed  production,  but  Dietz  and 
his  wife,  Sandra,  parched  a little  just  to  get  the  flavor. 

"It  tastes  just  like  corn  nuts,"  he  said.  "You  put  a little  salt  on  it, 
and  it  tastes  pretty  good." 

Mandan  Red  is  basically  a flour  corn,  Dietz  said.  Next  year  they  hope  to 
grind  some  of  the  kernels  into  meal  for  cornbread. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  have  purple  cornbread?"  he  asked. 

Deep  maroon  to  purple 

Describing  Mandan  Red  as  "red"  is  a bit  of  an  understatement.  The  cobs, 
about  half  the  size  of  the  yellow  corn  grown  in  most  local  gardens,  sprout 
kernels  ranging  from  deep  maroon  to  nearly  purple. 

"One  of  the  real  surprises  was  the  beautiful  purple  stalks,"  Dietz  said. 

"Even  the  tassels  were  purple,"  Sandra  Dietz  added.  "When  we  braided 
them  to  hang  up  to  dry,  our  hands  turned  purple." 

"Another  thing  that  surprised  me  is  how  fragrant  it  was,"  Dietz  said. 
"When  you  walked  through  the  garden,  there  was  this  beautiful  sweet 
fragrance. " 


A longtime  Lewis  and  Clark  buff,  Dietz  had  been  looking  for  native  corn 
seeds  for  a year  or  two  before  the  bicentennial  commemoration  began  in 
2004.  He  got  his  chance  that  fall  while  visiting  North  Dakota  for  the 
Circle  of  Cultures  Bicentennial  National  Signature  Event  in  Bismarck. 

A native  garden  had  been  planted  at  the  Knife  River  Villages  Site 
northwest  of  Bismarck,  and  Dietz  stopped  to  talk  with  a park  ranger  about 
the  plants. 

"I  asked  if  by  any  chance  she  had  some  extra  seeds,"  he  said.  "After 
rummaging  through  an  office  drawer,  she  found  a few  and  gave  them  to  me." 

There  weren't  very  many,  and  Dietz  treated  them  as  if  he'd  been  handed  a 
rare  treasure. 

"The  amount  of  seeds  about  fit  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,"  he  said.  "There 
couldn't  have  been  more  than  a quarter  cup." 

Preparing  for  spring  planting,  he  scoured  Gilbert  L.  Wilson's  "Buffalo 
Bird  Woman's  Garden,"  a book  published  in  1917  describing  Native  America 
gardening  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  Last  May  21,  he  planted  the  seeds  on  a 
farm  between  loliet  and  Edgar  that  had  belonged  to  his  parents. 

Buffalo  Bird  Woman,  a Hidatsa  woman  who  died  in  her  90s  in  1932,  had 
recommended  building  hills  at  least  three  feet  apart,  advising  that  the 
corn  cobs  would  be  smaller  if  the  stalks  were  near  enough  to  touch.  Dietz 
planted  his  closer  than  that,  reasoning  that  because  he  had  so  few  seeds, 
the  plants  would  have  a better  chance  of  pollinating  each  other  if  they 
were  closer  together. 

Rabbits,  deer  and  raccoon  seemed  drawn  to  the  sweet  smelling  corn,  so 
the  plot  was  protected  by  an  electric  fence. 

Corn  comparison 

At  the  same  time  he  planted  the  Mandan  Red,  Dietz  put  in  sweet  corn  and 
ornamental  corn  in  separate  patches.  Then  he  was  set  to  spend  the  summer 
watching  and  comparing. 

"The  Mandan  corn  germinated  much  more  quickly,"  he  said. 

His  "corn  diary"  notes  that  the  Mandan  corn  began  to  sprout  within  a 
week  of  planting.  It  didn't  get  as  tall  as  other  corn  he  planted.  Dietz 
estimated  it  grew  to  about  4 1/2  feet  tall,  while  the  sweet  corn  averaged 
about  7 feet  and  the  ornamental  corn  topped  out  between  8 and  10  feet.  He 
noticed  some  signs  of  disease  on  the  sweet  corn,  but  the  Mandan  corn 
remained  healthy. 

"I  think  it's  very  well  adapted  to  our  area,"  he  said. 

From  planting  to  harvest  was  104  days.  The  corn  was  ready  for  picking  at 
95  days,  he  said,  but  he  decided  to  let  it  dry  on  the  stalks. 

The  yield  was  50  cobs  - enough,  he  hopes,  to  share  seeds  with  other 
gardeners  who  want  their  own  personal  link  to  the  world  of  the  Mandan  and 
Lewis  and  Clark. 
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— "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  April  3,  2006  14:51:29  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


BellSouth  Mosaic  Career  Fair 

Date:  Narch  3,  2006  8:12  AM 
From:  Daughtry,  Chuck 
Sub j : Mosaic  Career  Fair 

BellSouth  is  co-sponsoring  a minority  career  fair  for  college  students  in 
the  Southeast.  It's  entitled  the  Mosaic  Career  Fair,  planned  for  April  7, 


2006,  8:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  ET  at  BellSouth' s Midtown  II  location  (725  W. 
Peachtree  St.  - Auditorium)  in  Atlanta.  This  event  is  co-sponsored  with 
the  American  Advertising  Federation  and  is  the  third  event  of  its  kind 
sponsored  by  BellSouth. 

The  Mosaic  Career  Fair  targets  minority  college  students  from  the 
Southeast,  who  are  interested  in  entry  level  career  opportunities  and 
internships  in  advertising,  marketing  and  other  communication  related 
fields.  If  you  know  of  promising  minority  students,  who  are  interested, 
please  forward  the  information  to  them.  Encourage  them  to  RSVP  and  attach 
their  resume,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  space  is  limited.  (Student 
registration  deadline  is  March  27,  2006.) 

Visit  the  American  Advertising  Federation  web  site  to  register: 
http://www.aaf.org/multi/mosaic_fair.html 

This  event  is  free  for  both  students  and  recruiters  and  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  connect  the  best  and  brightest  students  with  top  companies 
in  the  area.  A full  day  (8:00  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.)  is  planned,  with  a seminar 
addressing  interviewing  skills,  networking  and  resume  writing  tips, 
interviewing  opportunities  with  the  recruiters,  lunch  for  the  students  and 
more. 

The  attached  link  to  the  Mosaic  Career  Fair  web  site  includes  the 
recruiter  and  student  registration  forms  and  additional  information. 
http://www.aaf.org/multi/mosaic_fair.html 


UCAN  Pow  Wow  2006 

Date:  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006  10:51  pm 
From:  Dale  M.  <MailDale@webtv. net> 

Sub j : Fwd:  UCAN  Pow  Wow  2006 

Date:  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006  08:35  pm 

From:  United  Cherokee  Ani-Yun-Wiya  Nation  <ucanonline@bellsouth . net> 

Sub j : UCAN  Pow  Wow  2006 

Good  Day  to  All, 

Below  is  the  information  about  our  upcoming  Pow  Wow.  We  have  all  become 
family  through  the  years  and  pray  you  can  attend. 

On  Saturday,  April  22nd,  we  will  distribute  our  monthly  Angel  Food  Program 
at  the  National  Guard  Armory  for  those  who  involved  with  that.  We  had  the 
choice  of  coming  all  the  way  back  to  the  Tribal  Center  or  not  do  the  Food 
Program  for  April.  Thankfully,  the  National  Guard  Armory  is  allowing  us 
to  use  their  property  next  door  to  the  Pow  Wow  Grounds  to  distribute  that 
weekend.  We  will  need  help  to  move  the  distribution  as  fast  as  possible, 
so  if  you  are  on  the  grounds  and  feel  like  helping  we  would  appreciate  it. 
There  is  also  a wedding  service  planned  for  Saturday. 

We  are  asking  Jessie  Zavala  to  give  the  Sunday  Morning  Service. 

There  is  a renewal  of  vows  planned  for  Sunday  also. 

As  always,  we  will  feed  everyone  working  (drumming,  dancing,  security, 
front  gate,  parking  on  the  grounds,  etc.)  one  meal  a day.  We  do  not 
include  a drink  in  this  as  the  drink  concessions  is  our  Youth  Society's 
fundraiser  each  year.  Last  year  the  children  purchased  a swing  set, 
basketball  set  and  tether  ball  set  for  the  smaller  children.  Children 
play  on  it  daily.  Good  job  and  humble  thanks!! 

We  have  some  wonderful  friends  and  family  who  are  going  to  share  their 
talents  with  us. 

Brenda  Roland  will  be  our  Story  Teller 

Jimmy  Webster  - Flute 

Wayne  Johnson  - Flute 

Jamie  Russell  - Guitar 

and  Koh-Teh  - Guitar  and  Flute 

Mike  Serna  will  also  be  on  the  grounds  with  his  flute. 


We  are  thankful  and  blessed  and  appreciate  each  individual  who  blesses  our 
grounds . 

We  appreciate  any  contributions  or  efforts  that  are  made  in  advance  that 
help  our  Pow  Wow  a success!! 

United  Cherokee  8th  Annual  Festival  & 

Native  American  Pow  Wow 

Location:  National  Guard  Armory 
3550  Creek  Path  Road 
Guntersville,  Alabama  35976 

Directions:  From  US  Hwy  431  in  Guntersville  (at  the  Floliday  Inn)  take 
AL  Hwy  79  South  .7/10ths  mile  to  Cherokee  Elem.  School,  Turn  right 
on  Willow  Beach  Rd.,  Turn  Left  on  Creek  Path  Road  to  Pow  Wow. 

Non-Competition  Dancing  / Drums  Welcome 
Posting  of  the  Colors: 

UCAN  VeteranPs  Society  & Honor  Guard 

The  Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 

Host  Drums: 

Thunderheart  Singers  & Prayer  Stone  Drum 
We  are  also  expecting 
The  Sacred  Hoop  Singers 
The  Little  Warriors  Drum 

MC-Whitewolf  Newman, 

AD  - TBA 

Head  Man-Terry  Smith 
Head  Lady-Katie  Smith 

Calendar  of  Events 

Friday,  April  21st 
GRAND  ENTRY  9:00  AM 

Children's  Day,  Dancing,  Singing,  various  demonstrations  of  crafts. 

Story  Tellers,  Flute  Playing,  Archery,  Flintknapping 

Saturday,  April  22nd 

Dancing,  Drumming,  Demonstrations 

Gates  Open  8:00  AM  til  5:00  PM  - PUBLIC  WELCOME 

GRAND  ENTRY  10:00  AM 

Sunday,  April  23rd 

Gates  Open  10:00  AM  til  5:00  PM  - PUBLIC  WELCOME 
GRAND  ENTRY  12:00  Noon  (Noon  til  5:00  PM) 

Everyone  knows  there  is  to  be  no  drugs  or  alcohol  on  our  grounds. 

Grounds  Security  & EMT  Service  will  be  provided. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the 

United  State  Disaster  Relief  Command 

for  helping  with  the  security  this  year. 

Concessions  Available,  Shower  Facilities,  Handicap  Facilities 
Primitive  Camping  Available 

The  tall  mountains  and  the  valley  floors,  this  is  our  church. 

We  worship  there  so  our  Indian  way  of  life  can  exist. 


Penn  Cove  Water  Festival 

Date:  2006/02/28  Tue  PM  11:04:52  EST 

From:  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia  <imburgia@whidbey.com> 

Sub j : Tribal  Invitation... 


Official  All  Tribe  Open  Invitation ...  Feel  Free  To  Copy  & Send!  We 
Welcome  You ! ! ! 

You  and  your  families  are  invited  to  attend  our  annual  Historical 
"Penn  Cove  Water  Festival!"  This  is  a time  to  open  our  hearts  in 
friendship  and  sharing.  A time  to  welcome  our  First  Nations  Neighbors! 
We  will  be  joining  our  Ancestors  on  Whidbey  Island  in  the  town  of 
Coupeville  by  welcoming  you  and  sharing  our  gifts  and  talents  together. 
We  wish  for  you  to  mark  this  day  on  your  calendars  and  copy  and  send 
this  invitation  far  and  wide!  We  request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
with  open  arms. 

THE  PENN  COVE  WATER  FESTIVAL  WILL  BE  HELD  ON  SATURDAY,  MAY  6TH,  2005. 

IT  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  COUPEVILLE,  WA.  ON  WHIDBEY  ISLAND.  THE 
HOURS  WILL  BE  FROM  11AM  TO  6PM.  THERE  WILL  BE  CANOE  RACES,  PERFORMERS, 
FRY  BREAD,  VENDORS,  CHILDRENS  ACTIVITIES,  CARING  FOR  THE  EARTH 
EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAYS  & MORE!!! 

The  Penn  Cove  Water  Festival  has  been  going  on  for  generations.  It  is 
the  ONLY  well  known  Native  American  Event  on  Whidbey  Island!  We  wish  to 
see  it  continue  for  our  children  and  our  childrens?  children.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  us  to  experience  this  special  time  together  so  our 
ties  will  remain  unbroken.  What  can  you  do?  Come  and  Share!  loin  us! 

We  respect  all  of  you.  We  want  you  to  encourage  your  canoe  racers  and 
other  canoes,  your  talented  men,  women  and  children  who  only  you  know 
personally.  Your  Veterans,  dancers,  singers,  drums,  artists, 
environmentalists ...  and  any  and  all  who  are  willing  to  come  and  share 
with  us!  Please  call  us  to  sign  up  ASAP!  Thanks. 

We  always  have  great  hospitality  with  treats  and  coffee  for  signed-up 
participants.  We  will  be  prepared  to  hand  out  free  tee  shirts  to  all 
who  register  as  canoe  racers  and  bring  thier  teams  and  canoes.  Cash 
Prizes  for  canoe  winners!  These  gifts  as  well  as  a free  after  Festival 
Dinner  put  on  by  the  town  of  Coupeville  are  all  ways  of  saying,  ?We 
Honor  You ! ? 

The  canoe  races  will  take  place  down  at  the  park  as  always.  We  will 
have  free  programs  with  maps  to  help  everyone.  The  main  Festival 
activities,  other  than  the  canoe  races,  will  take  place  in  town  only  a 
short  walk  from  the  park... we  also  have  in  place  a shuttle  bus  that 
will  stop  at  the  park  and  in  town  regularly  to  pick  up  and  drop  off  all 
who  wish  to  use  it.  We  encourage  all  of  you  who  attend  to  come  and  join 
us  in  both  places!  Experience  Everything! 

The  Live  Entertainment  will  be  onstage  near  the  museum  and  the  dock  in 
town.  There  will  be  Storytellers  for  children  as  well.  Art,  food  and 
craft  vendors  will  be  present  in  town.  We  would  love  to  invite  all  of 
you  to  our  annual  event.  It  is  a wonderful  time  to  make  new  friends  and 
to  share  our  gifts  and  talents.  A True  Celebration...  Rain  or  Shine! 

See  you  There! 

To  Contact  us  for  any  questions,  sign-ups  or  whatever. . .Please  call... 

Susan  Berta- (360)678-3451  or  susan@orcanetwork.org. .. For  Canoe  Races 
Cheryl  Bradkin-(360)678-5239  or  bradkin@whidbey.net... 

Food,  Arts  & Craft  Vendors 

Lynda  Imburgia- (360)321-7863  or  imburgia@whidbey.com... 

Tribal  Liason/Performers 

Benye  Weber- (360)678-4602  or  jOhnwebernahma@coupeville.net... 

Any  Questions?? 

**No  Alcohol  or  Drugs  Allowed ...  This  is  a Family  Event! 

**Visit  our  Website! 

http: //www. pen ncovewat erf estival . com/ index. php 


Indian  Summer  Festival 


Date:  Mon,  13  Mar  2006  03:32:18  -0600 
From:  Dale  M.  <MailDale@webtv. net> 

Subject:  Indian  Summer  Festival 

http: //www. indiansummer.org/ 

INDIAN  SUMMER  FESTIVAL  SEPT.  9-11 

MILWAUKEE  - Indian  Indian  Summer  Festival  celebrates  this  year's  theme, 
"Gathering  by  the  Waters," 

Sept.  9-11  at  Milwaukee's  beautiful  lakefront  Flenry  Maier  Festival  Park. 

Festgoers  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  cultural  demonstrators,  five  entertainment 
stages  with  a wide  range  of  music,  lacrosse  games  and  demonstrations,  fine 
arts  area,  marketplace,  American  Indian  foods,  herbal  area,  voyageurs 
encampment,  and  more.  Families  appreciate  the  fact  that  since  festival 
areas  where  cultural  activities  occur  are  blessed  and  thus  considered 
sacred,  alcoholic  beverages  are  allowed  only  in  the  areas  around 
contemporary  music  stages. 

New  this  year  is  a "Gathering  by  the  Waters  Parade,"  to  be  held  on 
Saturday  at  3 p.m.  Veterans  groups,  marching  bands,  tribal  "royalty," 
tribal  governments,  schools  drum  groups,  dancers  and  American  Indian 
organizations  will  walk  together  from  the  southern  end  of  the  festival 
grounds  to  the  pow-wow  arena  on  the  north  end.  American  Indian  nations  and 
organizations  can  download  a registration  form  at  www.indiansummer.org  or 
phone  414-229-5880. 

The  festival's  entertainment  stages  will  present  a vast  range  of  music, 
including:  Asani,  three-person,  all-women,  drums  and  rattle;  Keith  Secola, 
folk;  Brule,  contemporary;  Eagle  and  Hawk  (Canada)  rock;  C-Weed,  county  & 
western;  Litefoot,  rap  and  Red  Feather  Woman,  folk. 

Other  entertainment  includes  a Pawnee  stomp  group;  Winston  Wuttunee, 
comedian;  Aztec  dancers;  and  an  Aztec  storyteller. 

This  year,  the  presentation  for  the  third  Indian  Summer  Film  and  Video 
Image  Awards  and  the  second  Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  will  be  presented 
at  an  awards  ceremony  on  Saturday,  Sept.  10.  The  excitement  is  building 
for  both  events,  which  will  draw  some  of  the  "best  and  brightest"  to 
Milwaukee.  The  music  and  film  & video  awards  programs  are  the  result  of  a 
partnership  between  Indian  Summer  Festival  (North  America's  largest 
American  Indian  festival),  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - Milwaukee 
Office  of  American  Indian  Student  Services.  Screenings  of  the  winning 
films  and  videos  will  be  part  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum's  special 
programming  on  American  Indians.  This  film  festival  will  be  part  of  the 
museum  experience,  included  free  with  museum  admission.  Films  also  will  be 
viewed  at  the  Holiday  Folk  Fair  in  November. 

The  music  awards  are  sponsored  by  Mohican  North  Star  Bingo  and  Casino.  The 
Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  and  the  Film  and  Video  Image  Awards  are 
presented  at  the  same  awards  ceremony,  sponsored  and  produced  by  Looking 
Glass  Productions. 

For  the  second  time,  Olympic-style,  amateur  boxing  will  be  part  of  the 
festival  action.  Indian  Summer's  Regional  Boxing  Tournament,  sponsored  by 
the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Indian  Summer  Festivals  and  the  Mohican  Boxing  Club  are  co-hosting 
the  invitational.  There  will  be  lacrosse  demonstrations,  and  3-on-3 
basketball  tournament  with  prize  money. 

While  Indian  Summer  has  hosted  a collegiate  lacrosse  tournament  in  the 


past,  this  year  the  emphasis  is  on  youth  players,  with  members  of  area 
lacrosse  high  school  teams  participating. 


Festivalgoers  are  drawn  to  the  drama  and  pageantry  of  the  festival's 
competition  pow-wow,  with  more  than  $37,000  in  prize  money.  The  pow-wow 
amazes  with  its  glorious  mix  of  sights  and  sounds.  During  special 
"Intertribal"  dances,  audience  members  are  invited  to  join  in  the  dancing. 
Grand  Entries  are  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  1 and  7 p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 p.m. 
Sunday. 

Friday,  a fiddle  and  jig  competition  will  be  held,  and  will  include  a new 
junior  division.  A hand  drum  contest,  launched  last  year,  will  continue 
this  year. 

A spectacular  fireworks  display  is  now  being  planned  for  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

In  addition,  Indian  Summer  Festival  continues  to  expand  its  photo  tribute 
to  American  Indians  in  Wisconsin  who  are  veterans.  A "Mission  Welcome 
Home"  area  for  veterans  will  provide  a meeting  place  and  information  on 
veterans  benefits.  All  veterans,  whether  they  are  American  Indian  or  not. 
Are  invited  to  the  center,  as  well  as  all  families  of  service  personnel. 

Visitors  to  the  festival  can  watch  people  from  many  different  American 
Indian  nations  demonstrate  traditional  skills  that  were,  in  many  cases, 
learned  from  parents  or  grandparents.  Families  can  watch  and  ask  questions 
as  artisans  do  quillwork,  demonstrate  basket  making,  explain  finger- 
weaving, carve  totem  poles,  and  weave  blankets.  The  popular  hands-on 
workshops  for  all  ages  where  visitors  can  make  drums,  rain  sticks,  gourd 
artworks  and  dream  catchers  again  will  be  offered  at  The  Gathering  Place. 

Indian  Summer's  villages,  where  traditional  dwellings  are  recreated,  bring 
to  life  time-honored  traditions.  Nearby,  a rustic  encampment  captures  the 
daily  life  of  the  traders  and  settlers  that  lived  and  worked  with  American 
Indians . 

The  Circle  of  Fine  Art  Exhibition  displays  fine  art  with  American  Indian 
themes.  Many  of  the  country's  best-known  American  Indian  artists  display 
works  for  viewing  and  for  purchase.  The  range  of  media  represented  by  this 
elite  group  of  artists  truly  makes  this  a "festival  within  a festival." 

The  Indian  Summer  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  popular  areas  at  the 
festival.  Vendors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  offer  an  array  of 
Native  American-inspired  crafts,  artwork,  books,  music,  pottery,  blankets, 
jewelry,  toys  and  beads. 

Eating  always  is  a favorite  festival  activity.  Traditional  American  Indian 
foods  are  available,  including  Indian  Tacos,  Buffalo,  Venison,  Turkey, 

Wild  Rice,  Corn  Soup,  Wojape  (pudding),  and  Fry  Bread  in  a variety  of 
flavors.  Festgoers  can  choose  from  American  Indian  Foods,  Pizza,  Chili, 
Burgers,  Hot  Dogs,  Popcorn,  Ice  Cream  and  other  desserts. 

On  Sunday,  there  is  a non-denominational  Prayer  Ceremony  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
festival's  pow-wow  arena.  Those  attending  the  ceremony  are  admitted  to  the 
festival  free  of  charge.  Admittance  to  the  festival  grounds  for  the 
ceremony  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  No  one  will  be  admitted  free  after  10  a.m. 

Dylan's  5K  Run  & Walk  for  Autism  again  is  a part  of  the  festival  on  Sunday. 
The  event  is  a 5K  Run  & Walk  around  the  Summerfest  grounds,  followed  with 
free  entry  into  Indian  Summer  Festival  and  an  awards  ceremony  at  the 
Miller  Stage.  The  goal  of  Dylan's  Run  is  to  heighten  awareness  of  Autism 
Spectrum  Disorders,  raise  funds  for  the  Autism  Society  of  Southeastern 
Wisconsin  (ASSEW)  and  autism  research.  For  more  information  contact  the 
Autism  Society  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin  at  (414)  427-9345  or  visit 
assew@execpc . com 


During  the  day  on  Friday,  the  grounds  are  only  open  to  school  children  and 
their  teachers.  At  the  end  of  Education  Day,  those  groups  exit  the  grounds, 
and  the  test  re-opens  to  the  general  public  at  4 p.m. 

In  partnership  with  Indian  Summer  Festivals,  the  Milwaukee  Indian 
Education  Committee  (MIEC)  will  be  collecting  donations  of  new  school 
supplies  at  the  entrance  to  the  festival  on  Friday,  from  4-6  p.m.  and 
again  prior  to  the  prayer  ceremony  on  Sunday,  from  9:30-10  a.m.  Entrance 
to  the  festival  is  free  during  these  times. 

Major  sponsors  for  the  festival  include  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino,  Oneida 
Bingo  and  Casino,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Looking  Glass  Productions,  North 
Star  Casino,  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe,  Stockbridge  Munsee,  Von 
Briesen  & Roper,  S.C.  and  Lake  of  the  Torches. 

Regular  festival  hours  are  4 p.m.  to  midnight  Friday,  noon  to  midnight 
Saturday,  and  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sunday.  Ticket  prices  are  $9  (advance) 

$10  (gate)  for  adults,  children  12  and  under  are  free.  The  Indian  Summer 
office  is  located  at  10809  W.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Suite  #101,  West  Allis,  WI 
53227.  For  more  information,  phone  (414)  604-1000  or  visit  the  Web  site  at 
www. indi an summer .org 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  March  17,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

April  22,  2006:  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow  at 
Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.  Virgina  Beach,  Virginia. 

For  more  information  contact  Debra  Vick  at  757-427-2990 
or  e-mail:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  29,  2006:  South  Umpqua  27th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
at  South  Umpqua  High  School, 

Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon. 

For  more  information  contact  Dames  Marshall  at  541-672-0314 
or  e-mail:  rogercub@wizzards . net 

Dune,  2-3  2006:  AICA  Pow  Wow.  AICA  has  had  to  make  a choice  between 
keeping  the  wonderful  camp  grounds  for  their  event  or  keeping  their 
Fathers  Day  date.  They  have  chosen  to  keep  the  site  and  move  the  weekend 
they  hold  their  event  to  the  first  of  Dune. 

This  is  the  same  great  gathering  with  the  same  great  people  involved  at 
the  same  great  place.  So  mark  your  calendar  now  and  come  to  North  Carolina 
a few  weeks  earlier  this  summer  for  a great  Southern  Style  Dance. 

We  will  post  more  information  as  the  date  gets  closer  for  now  we  wanted 
the  new  date  to  get  out  to  everyone  as  soon  as  possible. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  March  17,  2006 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 


APRIL  2006 


April  4,  2006:  Native  American  Society  Inter-Tribal  Celebration 
Location:  11200  SW  8th  St.  GC  Ballrooms  Florida  International  University 
Miami,  FL  33199 

Event  Detail:  The  Native  American  Society  will  be  holding  their  fourth 
annual  Inter-Tribal  Celebration  on  April  4,  2006  from  5pm-10pm  in  the 
FIU  GC  Ballrooms. 

We  will  be  having  different  aspects  of  native  culture:  art,  music,  dancing 
and  more.  Please  join  NAS  and  the  FIU  community  to  celebrate  beauty  of 
Indigenous  culture. 

Contact:  Jennifer  Camacho  305-297-0037,  email:  nas@fiu.edu, 
webaddress:  www.fiu.edu/~nas 

April  7-8,  2006:  Eastern  Washinton  University  Pow  Wow 
Location:  460  N.  6th  St.  Cheney  High  School  Cheney,  WA  99004 
Event  Detail:  Grand  entry  on  Friday  the  7th  is  at  7pm  and  on 
Saturday  the  8th  grand  entry  is  at  1pm  and  7pm. 

Vendor  space  available  contact  Nora  Redfox  at  509-280-5821. 

Contact:  Sean  Garcia  509-359-6660,  email:  ewunasa@yahoo.com 


April  8-9,  2006:  27th  Annual  UMass  Amherst  Powwow 

Location:  Curry  Hicks  Cage  University  of  Massachusetts  Amherst,  MA  01003 
Event  Detail:  Our  27th  annual  powwow  date  has  been  moved 
from  Sept.  18-19,2005! 

This  change  was  requested  by  our  current  students  so  that  we  as  a community 
with  our  families  and  friends  can  congradualte  our  graduating  students  and 
welcome  prospective  students  who  be  visiting  the  campus  at  that  time. 

New  Date:  Saturday  April  8-  Sunday  April  9,  2006, 

Time:  10AM-6PM  (rain  or  Shine)  Location:  Curry  Hicks  Cage  (a  gym  on  campus) 
Grand  Entries  at  noon  both  days 

Admission:  5.00  general  public,  2.00  5 colleges  students  w/ID, 

Free:  Senior  Citizens,  Free:  Children  12  and  under 

For  hotel  reservations  contact  the  Campus  Center  Hotel  at  413-549-6000 
Dancers:  Day  Money  and  Competition  Prize  Money IDancers  can  only  register 
for  one  or  the  other,  not  both) 

For  vendor  contracts  please  email  dvincent@acad.umass.edu 
or  michelle@acad.umass.edu  or  call  413-577-0980  or  fax  to  413-577-0950. 
Please  wait  until  the  2nd  week  of  September  to  request  a vendor's  contract. 
Vendor  fees:  Crafts/Arts  100.00,  Food  150.00  Non-Profit  Native  concerns 
info  booths  50.00.  There  is  a 10.00  charge  for  each  electric  hookup  needed. 
Please  submit  your  interest  to  vend  by  October  30th,  2005. 

Food  vendors  must  have  required  libility  insurance  and  must  submit  a copy 
of  a current  food  licence  and  foods  items  for  sale  (fax  413-577-0950). 
Intersted  drum  groups  and  performers  please  fax  your  info  sheet  with  your 
required  fees  and  tech  requirements  and  hotel  room  requirements 
(We  do  NOT  cover  travel  cost)  and  hotel  rooms  are  limited  to  3 doubles 
for  2 nights  for  Drum  Groups  and  2 double  for  2 nights  for  Performers. 

Drum  groups  need  to  have  at  least  five  singers  in  order  to  be  considered. 
Please  submit  your  query  by  September  30th,  2005. 

Contact:  Native  American  Student  Services  413-577-0980, 
email:  native@acad.umass.edu 

April  15,2006:  22nd  Annual  Apple  Blossom  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Me  Gee  Park  Collisum  Farmington,  New  Mexico  87401 

Contact:  Carmelita  Munoz  (505)  326-5115,  email:  carmelitam2004@yahoo.com 

April  22,  2006:  6th  Annual  "Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People"  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  2345 
Event  Detail:  11am  - 7pm,  MC  - Clark  Stewart,  HM  - Michar  Richardson, 

HF-  Nokomis  Lemons,  AD  - Thomas  Lewis,  Host  Drum  - Falling  Water, 

Guest  Drum  - Edisto  River  Singers.  Traditional  Pow  Wow, 

American  Indian  dancing,  educational  displays  and  exhibits,  arts  & crafts, 
and  authentic  foods.  FREE  ADMISSION  AND  PARKING!!! 


Contact:  Debra  Vick  757  427-2990,  email:  dvick@vbgov.com 


April  8,  2006:  American  Indian  Student  Association  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Blakeslee  Stadium  Minnesota  State  University,  Mankato,  MN  56001 
Event  Detail:  Grand  Entries:  1:00  and  6:00  p.m.  Feast  for  ALL  at  5:00  p.m. 
Vendors  Welcome  - must  call  in  advance  to  reserve  spot. 

Rain  site:  Shellberg  Gym 

Contact:  Josh  Maudrie  or  Jennifer  Simon  507-389-5230, 
email:  joshua.maudrie@mnsu.edu 

April  8,  2006:  16th  Annual  Kathryn  M.  Buder  Center  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  Field  Flouse 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63130 

Event  Detail:  Contest  Dancing,  Free  Admission,  More  Details:  TBA. 

Contact:  Kathryn  M.  Buder  Center  for  American  Indian  Studies  314-935-6288, 
email:  cyarholar@wustl.edu, 

webaddress : http : // gwbweb . wustl . edu /buder /events . html 

April  8-9,  2006:  New  Faces  of  An  Ancient  People:  Third  Annual  Traditional 
American  Indian  Powwow 

Location:  Mt.  Nittany  Middle  School  656  Brandywine  Drive,  State  College 
Pennsylvania  16801 

Contact:  3ohn  Sanchez  814-863-7994,  email:  apache@psu.edu, 
webaddress:  www.powwow.psu.edu 

April  15,2006:  22nd  Annual  Apple  Blossom  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Me  Gee  Park  Collisum  Farmington,  New  Mexico  87401 

Contact:  Carmelita  Munoz  (505)  326-5115,  email:  carmelitam2004@yahoo.com 

April  21,  2005:  8th  Annual  Rice  University  Powwow 

Location:  6100  Main  Street  Rice  University  Intramural  Field  # 7 

Houston,  TX  77005-1827 

Event  Detail:  Free  Admission,  Gourd  Dancing  6:30  PM,  Grand  Entry  7:30  PM, 
Food  and  Concessions  - Indian  Tacos!  Contests  - All  Categories 
(Contests  will  be  at  Committee's  discretion)  SPECIAL  CONTEST  - sponsored 
by  Head  Man  for  men  and  women  dancers  Prize  Drawings, 

Vendor  Space  - $20  + Raffle  Item 

Contact:  Elyse  Walker  713-348-1209,  email:  ewalk@rice.edu, 
webaddress : http : //www. ruf . rice.edu/~natamer/ 

April  21,  22,  23,  2006:  ASUs  20th  Annual  Spring  Competition 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  East  6th  Street  and  South  Rural  Road 
Tempe,  AZ  85280-0248 

Event  Detail:  Friday:  5:30  p.m.  - Gourd  Dance  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry 
Saturday:  11:30  a.m.  & 5:30  p.m.  - Gourd  Dance  1 p.m.  & 7 p.m.  - 
Grand  Entry  Sunday:  11:30  a.m.  - Gourd  Dance  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry. 

This  is  a SMOKE-FREE  event. 

No  smoking  is  allowed  anywhere  on  Pow-Wow  grounds.  SMOKE-FREE  event. 
Contact:  Lee  Williams  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu, 
http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  22,  2006:  Birthday  Dance  In  Honor  0 Kelsi  L'u  Beth  Monroe,  Powwow 
Location:  14826  Hwy  172  North,  Sky  Ute  Pavilion,  next  to  the  Sky  Ute  Casino 
Ignacio,  Colorado  81137 

Event  Detail:  Head  Staff  MC-George  Elton  Howell, Sr. -Pawnee,  Oklahoma 
AD-3im  Newton, 3r. -Ignacio. Colorado  Head  Singer-Herb  Adson-Pawnee,Oklahoma 
Head  Boy  Dancer-  Joshua  Big  Bear  Hand-Pawnee,  Oklahoma 
Head  Girl  Dancer-Cheyenne  Velasquez-Ignacio, Colorado 
Host  Gourd  Dance  Society-Four  Corners-Ignacio, Colorado 
Honor  Color  Guard-Southern  Ute  Veterans-  Ignacio,  Colorado 
2:00  PM  Gourd  Dance  5:00  PM  Supper  7:00  PM  Grand  Entry/War  Dance 
^Everyone  Welcome,  Singers,  Dancers, & Princesses* 

**Teen  Girls  Southern  Traditional  Contest**  lst-$300  2nd-$200  3rd-$100 
Sponsored  by  the  Howell-Monroe  Family  & So.  Ute  Tribe. 

No  Alcohol&Drugs  Allowed.  Not  Responsible  for  accidents,  thefts,  injuries 


or  short  funded  travelers. 

Contact:  Thella  Beth  Howell-Monroe  970-563-4281, 
email:  thellabeth@hotmail.com 

April  22,  2006:  6th  Annual  "Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People"  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  2345 
Event  Detail:  11am  - 7pm,  MC  - Clark  Stewart,  HM  - Michar  Richardson, 

HF-  Nokomis  Lemons,  AD  - Thomas  Lewis,  Host  Drum  - Falling  Water, 

Guest  Drum  - Edisto  River  Singers.  Traditional  Pow  Wow, 

American  Indian  dancing,  educational  displays  and  exhibits,  arts  and  crafts 
and  authentic  foods.  FREE  ADMISSION  AND  PARKING!!! 

Contact:  Debra  Vick  757  427-2990,  email:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  28,  2006:  Native  American  Student  Assoc. --LSU--POWWOW 
Location:  LSU  Parade  Grounds-located  off  Dalrymple  & Highland  Rd. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man:Vance  Beaver--Head  Lady:Shauna  Bushiey-- 
Head  Gourd:Doc  Mann--Arena  Director :Thomas  Dardar--MC:  Herb  Johnson-- 
Host  Drum:Medicine  Tail — Gourd  dancing  12pm  and  6pm — 

Grand  Entry  1pm  and  7pm  Public  Invited  All  Drums,  dancers,  and  princesses 
welcomed  Bring  your  own  lawn  chairs--  children  welcome 
Absolutely  NO  alcohol.  Drugs  or  Pets  also. 

Contact:  Derek  Naquin  985-791-9259  and  Dr.  Bill  Archambeault  225-578-1374 
Pam  Bloom  225-755-7723,  email:  pbloom@lsu.edu 

April  29,  2006:  South  Umpqua  27th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Location:  South  Umpqua  High  School  501  Ne  Chadwick  Lane 
Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon  97457 

Event  Detail:  Enter  additional  details  here  Title  Nine  Traditional 
non  competitive  Public  invited  no  charge  Doors  open  12  noon  Children's 
Grand  Entry  2:00  p.m.  Dinner  4:30  p.m.  GRAND  ENTRY  6:00  p.m. 

Contact:  James  Marshall  541-672-0314,  email:  rogercub@wizzards.net 

April  28th  to  29th  2006:  Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Location:  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds  Marion,  KY  42064 
Event  Detail:  us  60  onto  120  in  Marion  follow  powwow  signs 
Contact:  Kamama  Sutton  270-965-9432  www.mantlerock.org, 
email:  kamamasutton@aol.com 

April  29-30  2006:  1st  Annual  RNC  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Olive  Hill  34  Ponderosa  Drive  Olive  Hill,  KY  41164 

Event  Detail:  This  is  our  1st  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  We  would  be 

Honored  to  see  all  our  Brothers  and  Sisters  there.  Come  join  us  and  have 

a good  weekend.  Mitakuye  Oyasin. 

Contact:  Cille  Shaner  606-286-5604,  email:  lrrpslady@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : www. rncpowwowinfo. bravehost . com 

April  30,  2006:  Drums  Along  the  Hudson 

Location:  218th  St.  Shorakapok  (Inwood  Hill  Park)  New  York,  NY  10034 
Event  Detail:  Drums  Along  the  Hudson:  A Native  American  Festival  and 
ShadFest  is  a day-long,  free  to  the  public  event  featuring  Manhattan's 
only  open-air  powwow,  a festival  of  world  drumming  and  dance  on  a 
mainstage  and  food  and  craft  fair.  Drums  draws  thousands  of  people  every 
year.  Potential  vendors  should  contact  Sarah-Jane  at  Lotus  Music  & Dance 
(212-627-1076)  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  a space  at  the  event. 

Contact:  Sarah-Jane  Ripa  212-627-1660,  email:  sripa@lotusarts.com 
webaddress:  www.lotusarts.com 

April  29  & 30,  2006:  Regional  Native  Community  Spring  PowWow 
Location:  34  Ponderosa  Dr.  Olive  Hill,  KY  41164 
Event  Detail:  We  have  25  vending  spaces  available. 

A vending  application  can  be  printed  from  our  web  site. 

Vending  fee  is  $70.00  and  you  must  have  at  least  75%  of  your  items  must 
be  hand  made  - exceptions  are  listed  on  our  web  site. 

All  dancers  are  welcome  and  other  drum  groups  are  welcome  to  play  for 


blanket  money.  Hope  to  see  you  there. 
Contact:  Morning  Rain  Danysh,  304-272-5722, 
email : morningrain@f rontiernet . net 
webaddress : www. rncpowwowinfo. bravehost . com 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  March  17,  2006 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 

http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

APRIL  2006 

April  4 - 5,  2006 

2006  Aboriginal  and  Minority  Supplier  and  Procurement  Fair 
Toronto,  ON 
(819)  827-  1237 

April  7th,  2006 
Ripple  Effects: 

Aboriginal  Awareness  Training  Seminar 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

403-242-1618 

April  7 - 9,  2006 

2006  Indigenous  Minor  Hockey  Tournament 
Winnipeg,  MB 
Phone:  (204)  925-5622  or 
Email:  masrc@sport.mb.ca 

April  10  - 13,  2006 

Four  Day  First  Nations  "Inner  Child  Workshop" 

Coast  Edmonton  Plaza 
Edmonton,  AB 

Room  Reservations:  1-800-663-1144 
Lyle  S.  Willier 
Phone:  1-866-456-6022 
Email:  fdc007@shaw. ca 

April  18-20,  2006 

Moving  Towards  Best  Practices  in  Oil  & Gas  and  Aboriginal  Partnerships 
Radisson  Hotel  Calgary  Airport, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

www. iqpc . com/na-2428-01 

800-882-8684 

April  20  - 21,  2006 

Aboriginal  Forum:  Safe  Water  For  First  Nations 
Toronto,  ON 

Ph. 800.443. 6452  or  416.925.0866 
April  22,  2006 

6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 

11am  -7pm 

Red  Wing  Park 

1398  General  Booth  Blvd. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 

Info,  contact  Debra  Vick  (757)  427-2990 

or  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  18-20,  2006 

Moving  Towards  Best  Practices  in  Oil  & Gas  and  Aboriginal  Partnerships 
Radisson  Hotel  Calgary  Airport, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

www. iqpc . com/na-2428-01 

800-882-8684 


April  21, 22, 23,  2006 
Twentieth  Annual 
Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  480-965-5224 
Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  24  - 25,  2006 

5th  Annual  insight  Aboriginal  Oil  & Gas  Conference 

Edmonton,  AB 

1-888-777-1707 

April  24  - 27,  2006 

Four  Day  First  Nations  "Inner  Child  Workshop" 

Best  Canadian  Motor  Inn 

North  battleford,  SK 

Room  Reservations:  1-306-445-7747 

Lyle  S.  Willier 

Phone:  1-866-456-6022 

Email:  fdc007@shaw. ca 

April  28  - 30,  2006 
Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds 
Marion,  Kentucky 
Phone:  (270)  965-9432 
Email:  Kamamasutton@aol.com 

April  27  - 29,  2006 

Designing  Inclusive  Schools:  A Conference  to  Develop  Strategies  to 
Integrate  Anti-Racism  Principles  and  Actions  within  Educational 
Institutions . 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
(204)  953-5820 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  March  17,  2006 

http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
APRIL  2006 

* 5-8  34th  Annual  Symposium  on  the  American  Indian  & Powwow. 
Northeastern  State  Univesity  Center,  Tahlequah,  OK. 

Info:  (918)  456-5511 

* 6-8  Cherokee  of  Georgia  26th  Annual  Spring  Powwow. 

Cherokee  of  Gerogia  Tribal  Grounds,  St.  George,  Ga. 

Info:  912-843-2230  or  email:  ebrock63@hotmail.com 

* 6-9  1st  annual  Northeast  Florida  Powwow.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Info:  (904)  803-9931. 

* 8 Cannes  Brulee  Powwow.  Native  American  Village, 

Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum,  Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA. 

Info  (504)  468-7231. 

* 8 16th  Annual  Kathryn  M.  Buder  Center  Powwow.  St.  Louis,  MO. 
Info:  (314)  935-6288  or  cyarholar@gwb .wustl . edu 

or  http : //gwbweb .wustl . edu /buder /events . html 

* 8 Cherokee  Fleritage  Day  Powwow.  Gainesville  Convention  Center, 
Fainesville,  TX.  Info:  (940)  482-3381  dougwalp@advantexmail.net 

* 21-23  40th  Annual  LIHA  (LA.  Indian  Fleritage  Assn)  Powwow. 

Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375 
or  email:  andi4769@aol.com  or  www.liha-news.com 

* 21-23  20th  Annual  Spring  Competition  ASU  Powwow.  Tempe,  AZ. 
Info:  (408)  965-5224 

* 22  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow, 


Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth,  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 22  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 27-29  Gathering  of  Nations.  Albuquerque,  NM.  Info:  (505)  836-2810 

* 28-30  Mantle  Rock  Powwow.  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  KY. 
Info:  kamamasutton@aol.com  270/965-9432  or  270/965-5882 

* 29-30  AICC  Powwow.  CSU-Fresno,  CA.  Info:  (559)  85-2705 

* 29  Louisiana  State  University  - Native  American  Students  Assoc.  Powwow 
LSU  Parade  Grounds,  Baton  Rouge,  LA.  Info:  Derek  (985)791-9259 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  March  17,  2006 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . php 

APRIL  2006 

April  14  - 16,  2006 
Chilliwack  Pow  Wow 
Chilliwack,  BC 
Call  (604)  824  9927 

MAY  2006 

May  6,  2006 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Traditional  Graduation  Pow-Wow 

University  of  Manitoba 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Call  (204)  474-8850 

Website:  http: //www. umanitoba . ca/ student/ a sc /events/ pow- wow. html 
3UNE  2006 

Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

Honouring  Our  Youth  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
New  Liskeard,  Quebec 
Call  (819)  723-5206 
Email  dawnish2467@hotmail.com 

DULY  2006 

Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Khowutzun  Warmland  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Duncan,  BC 
Call  (250)  709-2248 
Email  lejdej@hotmail.com 

Duly  26  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 

Call  (418)  843-5550 

Email  louiskarl . sioui@cnhw. qc . ca 

Website  www. wendake . cawww. wendake . ca/t our isme/eng/car ref our- des- nations/ 
car ref our-des- nations . htm 

Duly,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 
Sioux  Narrows,  ON 

Duly,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 


Nestor  Falls,  ON 


AUGUST  2006 
August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 
Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage.org 

August  19-20,  2006 

Ojibwa  Keeshigun  Native  Festival 

Thunder  Bay,  ON 

Call  Krista  Power-Metcalfe  (807)  473-2357 
Email  krista . power-metcalfe@fwhp . ca 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  2-4,  2006 

Wabigoon  Lake  Ojibway  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Wabigoon  Lake,  ON 

Call  Mary  Rose  (807)  938-6684 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 
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The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
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Gary  Smith,  lanet  Smith,  Chiapas  95  Moderators,  CIEPAC,  Del  "Abe"  Hones, 
Debbie  Sanders,  Hohnny  Rustywire,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Chuck  Daughtry, 
Dale  Mitchell,  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia 
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suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Roessel  helped  give  a voice  to  Navajos 
Betty  Reid 

The  Arizona  Republic 
March  21,  2006 

ROUND  ROCK  - When  Robert  Roessel  arrived  in  Navajo  country  in  the  1950s, 
he  quicklyrealized  that  something  was  missing:  a voice. 

So,  the  man  whom  locals  called  Ba ' 'o'lta'i ' , or  teacher,  made  it  his 
mission  to  be  the  voice  that  would  represent  the  Navajos'  need  for  a 
better  education. 

And  it  was  a fiery  voice  that  penetrated  the  nearby  Chuska  Mountains 
with  the  red  bands,  sprinted  east  across  Indian  country,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  and  reached  the  white  marble  halls  of  the  nation's 
Capitol.  The  federal  government  reacted  to  Roessel 's  work  by  reforming 
Navajo  education  in  the  late  1960s. 

That  legacy  is  being  remembered  as  family,  friends  and  co-workers  mourn 
Roessel,  who  died  on  Feb.  16  of  lung  cancer.  He  was  79. 

Born  in  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  Roessel  lived  among  the  nation's  largest 
tribe,  the  Dine',  in  a tiny  remote  community  of  Tse  ni  Kani,or  Round  Rock. 

Ferlin  Clark,  president  of  Dine'  Community  College,  described  Roessel  as 
a tireless  intellect  and  visionary  who  advocated  the  presence  of  Navajo 
culture  and  language  in  school  curriculum. 

When  Roessel  became  Dine'  Community  College's  first  president,  he  did 
not  bring  national  political  experts  or  doctorates  to  the  young 
institution.  Instead,  he  invited  Navajo  politicians  and  healers  to  lecture. 

When  the  educator  spoke,  people  listened,  Clark  told  a 400-member 
audience  at  a memorial. 

"A  commanding  voice,  echoing  across  Navajo  land,  heard  by  you  and  many 
others,  a voice  honored  by  the  sacred  mountains,  acknowledged  by  the 
spirits  of  sacredness,  Diyin  Dine',  the  holy  people,"  Clark  said.  "A 
powerful  hand  that  wrote  plans  for  education,  that  shook  hands  of  medicine 
people,  tribal  leaders,  congressmen,  presidents,  teachers  and  students." 

Roessel,  who  maintained  a four-decade  partnership  with  Arizona  State 
University-College  of  Education,  set  the  stage  for  the  first  Native 
community  college  at  Tsaile/Wheatfields  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  He 
founded  the  Center  for  Indian  Education  at  ASU,  where  he  received  his 
doctorate  in  education  in  the  early  1960s  and,  four-decades  later,  the 
university's  Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 

Roessel 's  strong  advocacy  to  have  the  Navajos  run  their  own  schools 
meant  that  more  of  them  joined  governing  school  boards  in  the  1960s.  It 
grew  into  an  even  louder  and  stronger  pulpit  for  local  schools  to  stop  the 
federal  government  from  sending  thousands  of  Navajo  kids  far  away  from 
home  to  get  educated. 

"Bob  had  a skill.  He  could  move  a politician,  he  could  dissolve 
bureaucracy  and  just  by  his  nature  and  voice,  his  ideas,  he  could  move 
mountains  with  it,"  said  Peterson  Zah,  adviser  to  ASU  President  Michael 
Crow.  "You've  got  to  have  someone  like  that  to  do  the  things  Bob  did." 

Life  for  the  young  educator  started  in  Round  Rock  when  he  married  a 
young  Navajo  woman  named  Ruth  Wheeler  in  1955.  Interracial  marriages  were 
rare,  but  Roessel  saw  to  it  that  he  fit  in,  and  the  Dine'  came  to  address 
him  as  "Nahaa  daani'"  or  "our  in-law."  That  came  with  duties  of  giving  back 
to  the  bride's  family.  Roessel  embraced  the  Navajo  Nation. 


Roessel  had  a passion  for  poetry  and  carried  index  cards  in  his  shirt 
pocket.  He  scribbled  notes  to  himself  that  he  later  wrote  into  speeches, 
communication  with  members  of  Congress  or  a letter  to  the  editor  at  The 
Navajo  Times. 

When  President  Kennedy  sent  his  War  on  Poverty  commission  to  Arizona  in 
1965,  it  heard  plenty  about  Roessel 's  school,  which  had  a Navajo 
curriculum.  That  led  to  the  tribe's  first  Navajo  Community  College  to  open 
in  1969,  which  later  changed  its  name. 

Since  Dine'  College  opened,  34  colleges  followed,  including  Haskell 
Indian  Nations  University. 

When  he  should  have  retired,  Roessel  joined  Zah ' s first  Navajo 
chairman's  staff  in  the  early  1980s.  He  raised  $9  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  Navajo  Education  Center  in  Window  Rock  and  watched 
more  high  schools  open  on  the  reservation. 

Roessel  never  forgot  Round  Rock.  He  coached  the  Rabbits  baseball  team, 
which  later  was  renamed  the  Braves.  Stella  Goldtooth,  now  63,  was  the 
team's  teenage  slugger.  Her/  daughter  Sheila,  28,  met  Roessel  in  1998  as  a 
Northern  Arizona  University  graduate. 

The  younger  Goldtooth  understood  this  was  the  non-Indian  in-law  who  made 
good  on  his  responsibility. 

"To  me.  Bob  wasn't  just  some  white  guy  who  came  to  Round  Rock.  To  me,  he 
was  Navajo,"  Goldtooth  said.  "The  way  he  ate  Navajo  food,  the  way  he 
participated  in  Navajo  curing  rituals,  the  way  he  inspired  young  people 
here  to  be  proud  of  who  they  are.  Bob  was  Navajo." 

Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Dustin  Schwartz  remembered: 

"He  was  just  a warm,  energetic,  fun-loving  person" 

By  David  Postman  and  Warren  Cornwall 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporters 
March  28,  2006 

Dustin  Schwartz,  known  as  "Sushi,"  loved  to  dance  and  was  thrilled  with 
Seattle's  techno-music  scene. 

When  Dustin  Schwartz  was  3 years  old  he  wowed  his  extended  Seattle 
family  with  his  dancing  at  his  uncle  Steve's  wedding. 

Nearly  20  years  later,  his  final  night  was  spent  dancing  with  friends  at 
a Capitol  Hill  rave. 

"He  was  happy,  and  he  went  down  doing  what  was  making  him  happy,"  said 
his  uncle,  Steve  Schwartz. 

Dustin,  known  since  high  school  as  Sushi,  had  wandered  in  life  a little 
in  recent  years.  But  when  he  found  the  city's  techno  music  scene  he 
quickly  adopted  it  as  his  community  - taking  to  it  with  the  determination 
his  family  has  always  marveled  at. 

"There  was  no  quit  in  Dustin,"  Steve  Schwartz  said.  "The  tenacity  could 
well  be  interpreted  as  stubbornness.  He  was  doing  what  he  wanted  and  you 
know,  hat's  off  to  him  because  it  seems  he  was  succeeding  in  it." 

He  certainly  had  left  his  mark  since  his  friend  Kevin  Hanson  took  him  to 
his  first  rave  in  November. 

"He  had  the  best  time  of  his  life.  I'm  sure  that's  what  pulled  him  in," 
said  Hanson,  22.  "Being  in  the  rave  scene,  he  was  just  accepted  as  who  he 
was . " 

The  family  is  holding  a private  service.  He  is  survived,  his  mother  said, 
by  a large,  multi-generational,  extended  family  in  Seattle. 

Schwartz,  22,  was  an  Alaska  Native  who  was  adopted  when  he  was  1 by 
Debra  Schwartz.  She  said  that  her  son  had  a twin  and  they  were  separated 


at  birth  and  adopted  by  different  families. 

Dustin  was  one  of  six  people  killed  by  a gunman  at  a Capitol  Hill  house 
early  Saturday  morning  - a gunman  believed  to  be  a twin  himself,  Kyle  Huff. 

Hanson  was  supposed  to  meet  Schwartz  there,  but  was  delayed  when  he  got 
lost.  As  Hanson  neared  the  house,  he  heard  the  blare  of  sirens. 

"I'm  just  thankful  I'm  still  alive,"  Hanson  said. 

In  high  school,  Schwartz's  mother  said,  everyone  thought  Dustin  was  of 
Dapanese  descent,  so  he  took  to  calling  himself  Sushi. 

She  said  he  had  always  loved  music  and  dancing.  Dustin  had  a knack  for 
picking  up  music  and  foreign  languages.  He  was  a practical  joker,  rode 
horses  and  was  the  family's  "free  spirit,"  his  uncle  said. 

"He  was  just  a warm,  energetic,  fun-loving  person,"  Steve  Schwartz  said. 

For  high  school,  Dustin  attended  Missouri  Military  Academy.  He  served  a 
stint  in  the  Navy  and  was  stationed  in  Dapan.  Recently,  he  was  studying 
Dapanese  and  looking  for  a way  to  return  to  Dapan,  his  mother  said. 

She  said  Dustin  told  her  about  the  raves.  But  it  wasn't  until  the  news 
broke  of  Saturday's  shooting  that  she  learned  how  well-known  "Sushi"  was 
among  Seattle's  young  techno  music  scene. 

In  the  rave  world,  Schwartz  was  a spirited  jokester  who  made  friends 
easily,  said  Hanson. 

"His  main  goal  in  life  was  to  be  as  well  known  in  Seattle  as  possible," 
Hanson  said. 

On  MySpace.com,  Schwartz  had  a personal  Web  site  that  declared  "I  GOT  IN 
THE  RAVE  SCENE  AND  I LOVE  IT!!!!!!!!!!" 

Dason  Robertson,  manager  of  a University  District  club  popular  with  the 
crowd,  said  Schwartz  had  "discovered  the  open  arms  of  this  community."  He 
said  Schwartz  had  talked  to  him  recently  about  his  newfound  friends. 

"He  just  wanted  to  say,  'Thank  you,'  just  to  be  that  accepted.'." 

The  extent  of  Dustin's  social  network  surprised  his  mother. 

"Growing  up  is  also  about  separation,  and  this  is  the  venue  he  chose  to 
gravitate  toward,"  she  said.  But  he  never  lost  touch  with  his  family, 
including  grandparents  and  cousins  and  aunts  and  uncles. 

His  mother  said  Schwartz  has  been  living  at  home.  Hanson  said  Schwartz 
had  also  stayed  some  nights  at  a shelter  in  the  University  District  or  on 
friends'  couches. 

Hanson  and  Schwartz  met  and  became  friends  in  2004  while  they  were  both 
at  Dob  Corps,  a federal  job  training  program,  Hanson  said.  Schwartz,  who 
once  worked  as  a mail  clerk  for  a Seattle  law  firm,  had  recently  been 
doing  odd  jobs. 

Schwartz's  MySpace  journal  hosts  a growing  collection  of  remembrances 
for  the  young  man.  A number  of  them  recalled  him  as  a joyful  and  fun 
person,  and  a presence  in  the  rave  scene. 

Hanson  recalled  that  each  time  they  attended  a rave,  including  the  event 
that  preceded  the  shooting,  the  two  would  tell  each  other,  "I  hope  this 
never  ends." 

David  Postman:  360-943-9882  or  dpostman@seattletimes.com 
Warren  Cornwall:  206-464-2311  or  wcornwall@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Seattle  Times  Company 
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March  21,  2006 

Linda  Lowery 
Maxton 

Linda  Lowery,  51,  of  14  Oxendine  School  Road,  died  March  18,  2006,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Light  of  Truth  Holiness  Church, 
the  Revs.  Dimmy  Locklear,  Kenneth  Revels  and  Doc  Robbins  officiating. 


Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Huse  Lowery  of  Maxton;  two  sons,  Wayne  Pate 
and  Robert  Pate,  both  of  Maxton;  two  brothers,  lames  W.  Cummings  of  Maxton 
and  lames  D.  Pate  of  Raeford;  and  two  sisters,  Harvelene  Revels  and  Gail 
Berdeau,  both  of  Raeford. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

March  22,  2006 

lohn  Edward  Hunt 
Pembroke 

lohn  Edward  "Pistol"  Hunt,  70,  of  405-B  Locklear  St.,  died  March  18, 
2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton, 
the  Revs,  lames  Blanks  and  Ernest  Graham  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  Pleasant  Grove  Church  Cemetery  on  U.S.  501  in  Rowland. 

Hunt  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  luly  3,  1935,  a son  of  the  late 
lohnny  Hunt  and  Mary  Margaret  Locklear  Hunt. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  stepparents,  Sam  Hunt  and  Maggie  lones 
Hunt;  four  brothers,  loe  F.  Hunt,  David  Hunt,  Henry  Lee  Hunt  and  lerry 
Hunt;  and  a sister,  Aggie  Nora  Hunt. 

Surviving  are  10  sisters,  Frances  Hunt  and  Gladys  Hunt,  both  of 
Lumberton,  Cleo  Hunt  of  Fairmont,  Betty  lacobs  of  Baltimore,  Annie  Wassil 
of  Pembroke,  Helen  Campbell  of  Rowland,  Betty  Hyatt  of  Lumberton,  Rose 
Mary  Hunt  of  Hope  Mills,  Eldis  Hunt  of  Maxton  and  Martha  Karopchinsky  of 
Baltimore;  six  brothers,  R.D.  Hunt  and  Wilbert  Hunt,  both  of  Parkton, 
limmy  Ray  Hunt  of  Lumberton,  lohnny  Hunt  of  St.  Pauls,  Samuel  Hunt  of 
Baltimore  and  Larry  Hunt  of  Morehead  City;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

March  24,  2006 

David  Allister  Locklear 
Maxton 

David  Allister  Locklear,  68,  of  1762  Preston  Road,  died  March  21,  2006, 
at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Preston  Gospel  Chapel,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Oxendine,  Brother  Tracy  Bullard  and  Brother  Dell  Harris 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Preston  Cemetery  in  Maxton. 

Locklear  was  a member  of  Preston  Gospel  Chapel. 

The  family  said:  "He  was  an  excellent  mechanic  and  enjoyed  working  on 
old  tractors  in  his  shop  at  his  home.  He  loved  working  in  the  garden  and 
talking  to  whomever  stopped  by.  He  was  a devoted  husband,  father  and 
grandpa . " 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  46  years,  Josephine  Locklear  of  the  home;  two 
sons,  Tony  A.  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  and  David  D.  Locklear  and  his 
wife,  Zonya,  both  of  Maxton;  a daughter,  Shana  L.  Bullard  and  her  husband, 
Hilton,  of  Maxton;  his  father,  Wade  Locklear  of  Maxton;  his  mother,  Nettie 
Locklear  of  Laurinburg;  a brother,  Charles  E.  Locklear  of  Laurinburg;  two 
sisters,  Alene  L.  Smith  and  Annie  Jean  Allen,  both  of  Orangeburg,  S.C.; 
three  grandchildren,  John  Kirk  Locklear,  Preston  David  Locklear  and  Zoe 
Nicole  Locklear,  all  of  Maxton;  and  a host  of  relatives  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

March  27,  2006 

Betty  Oxendine 
Red  Springs 

Betty  Oxendine,  69,  of  10945  N.C.  211,  died  March  23,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Heritage  Funeral  Home  in  Red 
Springs,  the  Revs.  Shelly  Dial  and  Jimmy  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will 


follow  at  Oxendine  Cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Clyde  Oxendine  of  the  home;  four  sons,  Ricky 
Chavis  of  Maxton,  Gregory  Chavis  of  Wagram,  Milburn  Chavis  and  Kim 
Oxendine,  both  of  Red  Springs;  two  daughters,  Darlene  Davis  of  Shannon  and 
Nina  Oxendine  of  Red  Springs;  three  brothers,  Jervis  Brewer,  Aaron  Brewer 
and  Willie  Brewer,  all  of  Maxton;  four  sisters,  Lorraine  "Rena"  Oxendine 
of  Red  Springs,  Patsy  Ann  Jones  of  Shannon  and  Cheryl  Cummings  and 
Jeanette  Locklear,  both  of  Maxton;  14  grandchildren;  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Alexandra  Page  Lowery 
Lumberton 

Alexandra  Page  Lowery,  6 months,  of  551  Cedar  Grove  Road,  died  March  21, 
2006,  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Saturday  at  Floyd  Memorial  Chapel,  the  Rev. 
James  Dodson  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Floyd  Memory  Gardens. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Lakeshia  Marie  Bell. 

Surviving  are  her  father,  Brandon  Lowery  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Isaiah 
Lowery  of  the  home;  her  grandmother,  Karen  Bell  of  Lumberton;  her 
grandparents,  Randy  and  Debbie  Lowery  of  Lumberton,  her  great-grandparents 
Wright  and  Doris  Williams  and  Willie  and  Shirley  Williams,  all  of 
Lumberton;  and  her  great-grandmother,  Orpah  Bell  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary 
and  Crematory  in  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  131  McLean  Road, 

Lumberton . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

March  23,  2006 
David  A.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - David  Allister  Locklear,  68,  of  1762  Preston  Road,  died  Tuesday 
March  21,  2006,  in  his  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Preston  Gospel  Chapel.  Burial  in 
Preston  Cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Wife,  Josephine;  sons,  Tony  and  David;  daughter,  Shana 
Bullard;  father,  Wade;  mother,  Nettie;  brother,  Charles;  sisters,  Alene 
Smith  and  Annie  Allen;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Melanie  E.  Locklear 

Mrs.  Melanie  Evans  Locklear,  29,  of  Fayetteville,  died  Tuesday,  March  21 
2006. 

Mrs.  Locklear  was  the  co-owner  of  Great  Harvest  Bread  Co. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Jernigan-Warren  Funeral  Home  chapel. 
Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  Michael;  daughter,  Makayla;  father,  James;  mother, 
Kathy;  brother,  Brian  Evans;  and  maternal  great-grandmother.  Pearl  Kirby. 

Memorials:  Michael  Locklear  Family,  c/o  James  Evans,  P.0.  Box  98475, 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Warner  Robins,  GA  31098. 


March  25,  2006 
Betty  Oxendine 

RED  SPRINGS  - Mrs.  Betty  Oxendine,  69,  of  10945  N.C.  211,  died  Thursday, 
March  23,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Heritage  Funeral  Home  in  Red  Springs 
Burial  in  Oxendine  Cemetery  in  Pembroke.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight  at  the 
funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  Clyde;  sons,  Ricky  Chavis,  Gregory  Chavis,  Milburn 
Chavis  and  Kim;  daughter,  Darlene  Davis  and  Nana;  sisters,  Patsy  Jones, 
Cheryl  Cummings,  Jeanette  Locklear  and  Lorraine;  brothers,  Aaron  Brewer, 


Willie  Brewer  and  Jervis  Brewer;  14  grandchildren;  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . 

March  26,  2006 

Linda  L.  Oxendine 

RAEFORD  - Ms.  Linda  Ruth  Locklear  Oxendine,  47,  of  198  Ranch  Road, 
formerly  of  Scotland  County,  died  Thursday,  March  23,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  1 p.m.  Monday,  Crumpler  Funeral  Home  chapel,  Raeford. 
Burial,  Rowell  family  cemetery,  Aberdeen.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight  at 
the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Son,  Jimmy  Bullard;  daughters,  Jennifer  Rowell,  Jamie 
Tucker,  Maria  Love  and  Davida  Bielke;  parents,  Silas  and  Ellaree  Locklear; 
brothers,  Jerry  Locklear,  David  Locklear  and  Silas  Locklear;  sisters,  Lela 
Hunt,  Ruth  Harris,  Patricia  Bullard  and  Stella  Locklear;  20  grandchildren; 
and  companion.  Hank  Henderson. 

March  27,  2006 

Grace  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Ms.  Grace  Locklear,  74,  of  1264  Piney  Grove  Road,  died 
Saturday,  March  25,  2006,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery.  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Sister,  Naomi. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

March  25,  2006 

Lucille  Jenkins  Beck 

Cherokee  - Lucille  Jenkins  Beck,  81,  of  the  Birdtown  community,  Cherokee 
died  Thursday,  March  23,  2006,  at  her  residence. 

A native  and  resident  of  Cherokee,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Myrtle  and  Crawford  Jenkins.  She  was  a graduate  of  Mars  Hill  College  and 
was  the  owner  of  Jenkins  Grocery,  a business  built  by  her  family  over  60 
years  ago.  She  operated  the  business  until  she  retired  several  years  ago. 
She  was  active  in  Bethabara  Baptist  Church  and  Cherokee  Senior  Citizens, 
where  she  leaves  many  dear  friends  and  loved  ones.  In  addition  to  her 
parents,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Jarvis  "Jerry"  Beck. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Jerri  Beck  Crowe  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
Diane  B.  Hyatt  of  Cherokee  and  two  much-loved  grandchildren,  Jerry  Hyatt 
of  Cherokee  and  Samantha  H.  Cabe  of  Chapel  Hill. 

Visitation  will  be  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Crisp  Funeral  Home  in 
Bryson  City. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Bethabara  Baptist  Church 
The  Rev.  Mitchell  Smiley  will  officiate.  The  body  will  be  taken  to  the 
church  one  hour  prior  to  the  service. 

Burial  will  be  in  Swain  Memorial  Park. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  may  be  made  to  Bethabara  Baptist 
Church,  1056  Adams  Creek  Road,  Cherokee,  NC  or  to  the  charity  of  your 
choice. 

March  26,  2006 
Brittany  Nichole  Dugan 

Cherokee  - Brittany  Nichole  Dugan,  19,  of  Dugan  Road,  died  unexpectedly 
Friday,  March  24,  2006. 

Brittany  was  born  in  Hiawassee,  Ga.,  and  had  lived  all  her  life  in  Swain 
County.  She  was  a 2005  graduate  of  Cherokee  High  School  and  was  attending 
Southwestern  Community  College.  An  avid  Carolina  Tarheels  fan,  she  loved 
beading.  She  was  a member  of  Bethabara  Baptist  Church.  Brittany  was  a 
waitress  at  the  Riverside  Cafe. 

Surviving  are  her  father.  Dean  Dugan  of  Cherokee;  mother,  Angela 
McKinney  of  Cherokee;  sisters,  Ashely  Dugan  of  Cherokee  and  Kristin  McGaha 


of  Cherokee;  fraternal  grandparents , Joyce  C.  and  Derry  W.  Dugan  of 
Cherokee;  maternal  grandparents,  Shirley  McKinney  of  Apacholia,  Fla.,  and 
Betty  and  George  McKinney  of  Blue  Ridge,  Ga.;  niece  and  nephew,  Makala  and 
Ezra  McGaha;  aunts,  Lucy  Dugan  and  Jerelyn  Curtice,  both  of  Cherokee  and 
Sherry  Perkins  of  Ellijay,  Ga.;  first  cousins,  Hyapatia  Burrell  of  Ellijay 
and  Rusty  Perkins  of  Maryville,  Tenn. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Bethabara  Baptist  Church, 
with  the  Revs.  Mitchell  Smiley  and  Danny  Lambert  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  Birdtown  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Sunday  at  Melton-Riddle 
Funeral  Flome,  Sylva,  where  the  body  will  remain  until  placed  in  the  church 
at  11  a.m.  Monday. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

March  19,  2006 

In  Loving  Memory  Flarlan  "Butch"  Oakgrove 

Ozaa  waa  naa  gwad-Yellow  Cloud  King  Fisher  Clan 
Born  December  23,  1945  Red  Lake,  MN 
Died  March  18,  2006  Minneapolis,  MN 

Services  George  Ross  officiating  services  March  21  and  22,  2006  Redby 
Community  Center  March  23,  2006  Office  of  Indian  Ministries  3045  Park 
Avenue  South  Mpls,  MN  Funeral  will  be  held  on  March  24,  2006  Lakewood 
Cemetary 

Harlan  Oakgrove  and  his  twin  brother  were  born  on  December  23,  1945  in 
Redby,  MN  Francis  and  Julia  (Johnson)  Oakgrove.  He  grew  up  in  Redby,  MN 
and  moved  to  Minneapolis,  MN  after  graduation.  He  worked  at  U Case  and 
became  a bus  driver  for  MTC  in  1978.  He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his 
grandchildren  and  visit  family  and  friends.  He  is  survived  by  his 
significant  other:Mary  Kaspari,  daughters,  Janelle  (Tom)  Minneapolis,  MN, 
Jeanna  (Vern)  Oakgrove,  New  Jersey,  Julian  and  Jacinda  Oakgrove 
Minneapolis,  MN,  step  children,  Chris  Collette,  Kelly  Barsness,  and  Marcie 
(Brian)  Molhelski.  Grandchildren:  Josh,  Jocelyn,  Jerrith,  Jerome,  Mallory, 
Joseph,  and  Jerilynn.  Brothers:  Bill,  Pete,  Ted  (Michelle),  Collins 
(Minnie)  Oakgrove,  Sisters:  Agnes  (John)  Smith,  Gertrude  (Sam)  Redeagle. 

His  Uncle  Harry  (Susan)  Johnson,  Aunt  Philomene  Oakgrove,  several  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

He  is  proceeded  in  death  by  his  father  Francis,  mother  Julia  (Johnson) 
Oakgrove,  brothers:  Marvin,  Arlan,  Larry,  Francis  and  Johnson  Oakgrove. 
sisters  Florence  and  Nancy. 

Bradshaw  Funeral  Home  Minneapolis  is  assisting  with  arrangements . 

Glen  "Glenny  Joe"  Beaulieu  Sr. 

Glen  "Glenny  Joe"  Beaulieu,  Sr.,  64,  of  Red  Lake,  died  Friday,  March  17, 
2006  at  the  MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  ND. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  4 pm,  Tuesday,  March  21st,  2006  at  St  Mary's 
Mission  in  Red  Lake,  MN  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating.  A wake  will 
begin  on  Monday,  March  20th  at  10:00  am  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  in  Red  Lake 
and  will  continue  until  the  funeral  on  Tuesday.  Interment  following 
cremation  will  be  at  the  Beaulieu  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Red  Lake,  MN 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

Active  Pallbearers  will  be  Kenny  Johnson,  Ernest  Johnson,  Jr.,  Robert 
Curtis  Newago,  Raymond  Oliver,  Joe  Parkhurst,  and  Luvern  Lussier,  with 
alternates  Jack  Desjarlait,  and  Stuart  Desjarlait. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Vicki  Spears,  Mary  Sumner,  Amy  Boswell, 
Shirley  Oliver,  Georgette  Robinson,  and  Emily  Parkhurst. 

He  was  born  December  6,  1942  in  Red  Lake,  MN  the  son  of  Gabriel  Louis 
and  Susan  Marie  (Dudley)  Beaulieu.  He  attended  schools  in  Red  Lake.  He 
then  Commercial  fished  in  Red  Lake,  and  was  a logger  in  the  Red  Lake  area. 
He  married  Myrna  Lussier  on  December  13,  1971  in  Clearbrook,  MN.  He  worked 
for  the  Red  Lake  Alcohol  Rehabilitation  Program  as  a Chemical  Dependency 
Counselor  and  then  went  to  work  at  the  Halfway  House  in  Red  Lake.  He  also 
worked  at  the  Red  Lake  Comprehensive  Health  Transportation  Services  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  For  many  years  he  made  rough  boxes  for  burials  in 


the  Red  Lake  Reservation. 

He  loved  to  hunt,  fish,  and  enjoyed  making  chainsaw  carvings.  He 
especially  loved  to  spend  time  with  his  family,  and  to  teach  his  grandkids 
to  hunt  and  fish. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Myrna  Beaulieu  of  Red  Lake;  2 sons,  Glen 
(Patty)  Beaulieu,  Dr.,  and  John  Beaulieu,  both  of  Red  Lake;  5 daughters, 
Mary  (Myron)  Lussier,  lane  (Fred)  Shingobe,  Reva  Beaulieu,  Lisa  (Merle) 
Beaulieu,  and  Ivy  Beaulieu,  all  of  Red  Lake;  3 special  grandchildren, 
Quentin  & Chassity  Roy,  and  Gabriel  Beaulieu  of  Red  Lake;  21 
Grandchildren;  and  numerous  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a grandson.  Merle  "Chatter" 
Wakanabo;  and  many  aunts  and  uncles,  including  a special  aunt,  Mary  Louise 
Parkhurst . 

March  26,  2006 

Byron  lames  Northbird 

"Gii-New"  "Miskwaa-Na-Way-Benaise" 

Byron  lames  Northbird,  6 months  old,  of  Cass  Lake,  MN,  died  Wednesday, 
March  22,  2006  at  the  Fairview  Children's  Hospital  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 

Traditional  funeral  services  will  be  10:00am,  Monday,  March  27,  2006  at 
the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake,  MN  with  Spiritual  Leader  Tom 
Stillday  Sr.  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  4:00pm,  Saturday,  March  25, 
2006  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake,  MN,  and  continue 
until  the  time  of  the  service.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Buck  Lake 
Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake,  MN  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral 
Home  of  Bemidji. 

He  was  born  on  September  18,  2005  in  Minneapolis,  MN  the  son  of  Russell 
and  Sharon  (Littlewolf)  Northbird.  He  lived  in  the  care  of  his  family  and 
the  staff  of  the  Fairview  Children's  Hospital  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 

He  is  survived  by:  his  parents,  Russell  and  Sharon  Northbird  of  Cass 
Lake,  MN;  Brothers,  Ashton  Northbird;  Erik  Northbird;  Russell  Northbird  Dr 
, all  of  Cass  Lake,  MN;  Sisters,  Kristie  Northbird;  Ashley  Northbird,  both 
of  Cass  Lake,  MN;  Paternal  Grandparents,  Gerald  and  Suzanne  Northbird  of 
Cass  Lake,  MN;  Maternal  Grandparents,  Gilbert  Starr  and  Marilyn  Littlewolf 
of  Cass  Lake;  Great  Grandfather,  Tom  Stillday  Sr.  of  Ponemah,  MN;  and 
numerous  aunties,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be:  Marvin  Littlewolf,  Gilbert  "Bert" 
Littlewolf  Sr.,  Brandon  "Doe"  Raisch,  Ashton  Northbird,  Gerald  Northbird 
Dr.,  Donas  Russell-Darryl  Northbird. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be:  Byron's  brothers,  sisters,  aunties, 
uncles,  and  cousins. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

March  25,  2006 

Dana  Lea  Martineau  Wewenibiikwe 

Dana  Lea  Martineau  Wewenibiikwe,  27,  of  Cloquet  passed  away  suddenly  on 
March  23,  2006  at  her  home.  She  was  born  on  March  19,  1979  in  Duluth  to 
Tony  and  Gwen  (Martineau)  Dick.  She  was  a member  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band 
of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa.  Dana  was  a very  good  person  who  did  everything 
she  could  to  help  others.  She  loved  her  family  and  friends  especially 
Bingo,  'Aubs'  and  her  kids. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Brandon  and  her  father,  Tony  Dick. 

Dana  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Isaiah  and  Alex;  daughter,  Sophia;  fiance' 
Iyawbance  'Aubs';  mother,  Gwen  (Steve);  sister,  Marella  (Alvin);  brothers, 
Steven  and  Dana;  grandmother,  Evelyn  Olson;  sister-in-law,  Opitchee 
(Shane);  brothers-in-law,  Biisaa  and  Dan;  father  and  mother-in-law.  Mush 
and  Winnie;  nephews,  Alvin,  Keenan,  Egiwaateshkang  and  Danny;  nieces, 
Namida  and  Tehya,  also  many  uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and  other  relatives. 

VISITATIONS  p.m.  Sunday,  March  26,  2006  and  will  continue  throughout 
the  evening  until  the  traditional  service  which  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  March  27,  2006  in  the  Sawyer  Center,  3243  Moorhead  Road,  Sawyer. 
Interment  at  Sts.  Mary  & Doseph  Cemetery,  Sawyer. 


Arrangements  with  Handevidt  Funeral  & Cremation  Service,  Cloquet 
(218)879-4636. 

To  leave  an  online  condolence  please  visit  www.handevidtfh.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

March  21,  2006 

Carole  D.  White  (Hart),  60 

Carole  D.  White  (Hart),  60,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  March  18, 
2006,  at  her  home. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  old  Bug  School  in 
Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Anselm  Thevarkunnel  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  the  old  Bug  School  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Thursday.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
spring  in  Prince  of  Peace  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

March  22,  2006 

Harlan  Oakgrove,  60 

Harlan  (Butch)  (Azaa  wa  naa  gwad  - Yellow  Cloud)  Oakgrove,  King  Fisher 
Clan,  60,  died  on  Saturday,  March  18,  2006,  at  his  home  of  cancer. 

A funeral  will  be  held  on  Friday  at  Lakewood  Cemetery  in  Minneapolis.  A 
wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  the  Redby  Community  Center  in  Redby  with 
George  Ross  officiating. 

A wake  will  also  be  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Office  of  Indian  Ministries 
in  Minneapolis. 

The  Bradshaw  funeral  Home  of  Minneapolis  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

March  25,  2006 

Francis  Wayne  Feather,  66 

Fancis  Wayne  Feather,  66,  died  on  Monday,  March  20,  2006,  in  Rochester. 
A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  today  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in 
Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

The  Snustad  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Byron  Dames  Northbird,  6 months  old 

Byron  Dames  Northbird,  "Miskwaa-Na-Way-Benaise, " 6 months  old,  of  Cass 
Lake,  died  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006,  at  Fairview  Children's  Hospital 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Traditional  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the 
Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Spiritual  Leader  Tom 
Stillday  Sr.  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in 
Cass  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Monday.  Burial 
will  be  in  Buck  Lake  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Marie  White,  78 

Marie  White,  78,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006, 
in  St.  Paul. 

A traditional  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Sunday  at  the  Facility 
Community  Center  in  Cass  Lake. 

A wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Community  Center. 

Burial  will  be  in  Fineday  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Cass  River. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 


March  23,  2006 


Mary  Weasel 

Mary  R.  Weasel,  43,  Mobridge,  S.D.,  formerly  of  Little  Eagle,  S.D.,  died 
March  15,  2006,  at  Beverly  Healthcare  Center,  Mobridge. 

Services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  March  24,  at  the  Blue  Gym, 

Little  Eagle.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Little 
Eagle. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 

March  26,  2006 
Alverda  Iron  Bird 

Alverda  Iron  Bird,  57,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  March  25,  2006,  at 
Medcenter  One,  Bismarck. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

March  27,  2006 
Bernice  Three  Irons 

MANDAREE  - Bernice  Three  Irons,  85,  Mandaree,  died  March  25,  2006,  at 
the  Rockview  Good  Samaritan  Nursing  Home,  Parshall. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  29,  at  the  Water  Chief 
Hall,  Mandaree. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford 
City. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 

March  22,  2006 

Geraldine  Montclair  was  strong-willed  person 
By  Jo  Hall 

Take  it  from  those  who  knew  Geraldine  Montclair.  Geraldine  was  "...a 
very  strong-willed  woman,  often  giving  orders  to  everyone  who  was  around 
her."  But  Geraldine  balanced  it  with  her  wit,  her  intelligence  and  great 
sense  of  humor. 

Now,  Geraldine  will  no  longer  order  them  about.  She  died  Sunday,  March  5 
2006,  at  her  home  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  at  the  age  of  76. 

Geraldine  was  born  Dec.  11,  1929,  at  the  old  Cheyenne  Agency  along  the 
Moreau  River  to  Charles  William  and  Olive  E.  (Larabee)  Gabe.  She  spent  her 
childhood  along  the  Missouri  River,  where  they  homesteaded  on  the  Standing 
Rock  Reservation  by  Wakpala.  She  attended  school  at  St.  Elizabeth's 
Mission,  where  she  lived  part  of  the  time  while  attending  Wakpala  School. 
She  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade,  which  was  quite  a feat  back  then.  She 
would  refer  to  the  Wakpala  School  as  "her  old  alma  mater"  and  had  been  a 
majorette  there. 

When  she  was  18,  she  married  Clifford  M.  Strongheart  and  together  they 
had  five  children.  They  then  went  their  separate  ways,  but  remained 
friends . 

Then  she  met  the  love  of  her  life,  Roy  L.  Montclair  Sr.  and  they  had 
five  children  while  living  in  Pierre,  Provo,  Utah,  Eagle  Butte  and 
Mobridge.  She  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  Fort  Yates. 

She  was  proud  to  be  a member  of  The  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  She  also  enjoyed  taking  a chair  to  the  river  or  lake  to  fish  and 
relax. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  S.  Marvin  (Cindy)  Strongheart  of  Mobridge, 
Lloyd  Montclair  of  Fort  Yates  and  Roy  (Charla)  Montclair  III  of  Riverton, 
Utah;  five  daughters,  Linda  (Dean)  Flahaven  of  Gillette,  Wyo.,  loan 
(Cliff)  Ellefson  of  Billings,  Mont.,  loDee  (Sid)  Bearsheart  of  Snake  Creek 
Renee  (Bill)  Davis  of  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  Mary  Mathern  of  Billings;  33 
grandchildren,  43  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

Also  surviving  are  her  adopted  sister  and  brothers.  Mavis  Anne  Brockway 
of  Homassassa,  Fla.,  loey  and  Robert  Gabe  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  her  brother 
Wilbur  Charles  Gabe  and  sister-in-law  Beatrice  Gabe,  and  one  stepson,  Roy 


Montclair  of  Fort  Yates. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  daughter  Sarah,  one  son 
Bruce,  stepson  Norman  M.,  her  husband,  two  brothers,  Rudolph  Sr.  and 
Richard  Gabe,  and  one  sister,  Lucille. 

Funeral  services  for  Geraldine  were  Thursday,  March  9,  at  the  Community 
Center  in  Wakpala,  beginning  with  an  all  night  wake  on  Wednesday  evening 
with  Bishop  Barry  Glum  officiating.  Renee  Davis  was  soloist  for  "She." 
Music  was  also  provided  by  Sisters  in  Flarmony,  Lloyd  and  Frank  Thompson 
singing,  "Great  Speckled  Bird"  and  the  drum  group  "Dancing  Spirit." 

Casketbearers  were  Michael  Crowfeather,  Bruce  A.  Strongheart,  Revelry  L. 
Ellefson,  Sylvan  Strongheart  Dr.,  Michael  Montclair,  Ben  Montclair,  Sidney 
Davis  and  D.D.  DeWolf.  Granddaughters  serving  as  honorary  bearers  were 
Eloise  Takes  The  Gun,  Arlene  Hodgekiss,  Margorie  Dalphus,  Alida  Arpan, 
Irene  Flagen,  Christine  Chasing  Bear,  Roseland  Sandland,  Lillian  Benoist 
and  Beverly  Floward. 

Burial  was  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Denise  White  Eyes  made  friends  easily 
By  Do  Hall 

Denise  Velara  White  Eyes  lived  a full  and  rewarding  life  in  her  45  years 
She  was  happy  living  in  Eagle  Butte,  made  friends  easily  and  tried  to  be 
good  to  everyone  she  met.  "She  was  well  liked,"  friends  and  relatives  said 
of  her.  They  felt  the  loss  when  Denise  made  her  journey  to  the  Spirit 
World  on  Monday,  March  6,  2006,  at  her  home  in  Eagle  Butte. 

She  was  born  March  19,  I960,  to  Mary  Dane  Thompson  and  the  late  Levi  Elk 
Nation  in  Faith.  She  lived  in  the  Thunder  Butte  Community  on  the  Cheyenne 
River  reservation.  When  she  was  7,  she  was  adopted  by  Lawrence  and  Velara 
(Keegan)  Maynard  of  Dupree.  During  her  first  to  eighth  grade,  she  attended 
St.  Doseph's  Indian  School  in  Chamberlain.  She  attended  high  school  in 
Sturgis,  where  she  graduated.  When  Denise  was  19,  her  adopted  mother, 
Velara,  died  and  Denise  moved  back  to  her  mother,  Mary  Dane  Tiokasin  in 
Fort  Yates,  N.D.  From  there,  she  moved  to  Eagle  Butte  in  1993. 

On  Feb.  29,  1996,  Denise  was  united  in  marriage  to  Orville  White  Eyes  Sr 
in  Eagle  Butte.  During  her  time  in  Eagle  Butte  she  worked  for  the  Cheyenne 
River  Elderly  Nutrition  Service. 

Denise  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  10  years,  Orville  White  Eyes  Sr.  of 
Eagle  Butte;  mother,  Mary  Dane  Tiokasin  of  McLaughlin;  nine  brothers  and 
sisters,  Inez  Morris  of  Bismarck,  N.D.,  Dames  Elk  Nation  and  Carol  Elk 
Nation,  both  of  Eagle  Butte,  Michelle  Dogskin  of  Fort  Yates,  Phyllis  Hurst 
who  is  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  stationed  in  Iraq,  Norma  Tiokasin-Alexander 
of  Bismarck,  Berna  Tiokasin  of  Prattville,  Ala.,  and  Virgil  Tiokasin  of 
McLaughlin;  four  adopted  brothers,  Larry  Maynard  of  Eagle  Butte,  Ronnie 
Maynard  of  Toronto,  S.D.,  Buster  (Nancee)  Maynard  of  Box  Elder  and  Dohn 
(Kathleen)  Maynard  of  Eagle  Butte;  and  four  stepchildren,  Lillian,  Waylon 
and  Orville  White  Eyes  Dr.,  all  of  Pierre,  and  Gwen  Foote  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn . 

Her  adopted  parents,  Lawrence  and  Velara  Maynard,  maternal  grandparents, 
Dohn  and  Denny  Thompson,  three  brothers,  Kenneth  Elk  Nation,  Dennis 
Hardison  and  Richard  Maynard,  and  her  father,  Levi  Elk  Nation,  preceded 
her  in  death. 

Funeral  services  for  Denise  were  Saturday,  March  11,  at  St.  Dohn's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Deffry  Barnes  officiating. 
Paulette  R.  High  Elk  gave  the  eulogy. 

Vernon  "Cheeto"  Mestes  and  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle  provided  special  music. 
Wakinyan  Maza  was  the  drum  group. 

Casketbearers  were  Virgil  Tiokasin,  Tony  Marshall,  Calvin  Edwards  Sr., 
LaMar  Avery,  Bob  Eagleman,  Ronald  Love joy,  Greg  LeBeau  and  Alan  Eagleman. 
All  of  Denise's  friends  and  relatives  were  honorary  bearers. 

Burial  was  in  the  Eagle  Butte  City  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Friday  evening  at  the  church. 


Kenneth  Hollow  worked  in  construction 
By  Do  Hall 


Kenneth  names  Hollow  attended  United  Tribes  College  from  1988  to  1990, 
received  his  certificate  in  carpentry  and  began  his  career  in  construction 
work.  From  1989  to  2004,  he  was  foreman  as  a steel  building  erector  at 
every  site  he  worked. 

His  work  included  four  gymnasiums  in  Bear  Soldier,  Little  Eagle,  Dupree 
and  Cannonball.  He  helped  construct  the  ALCO  building  and  some  storage 
units  in  Mobridge,  the  Grand  River  Casino  and  Resort,  a Veterans  Center  in 
Nebraska,  and  a three-story  water  shed  in  Glen  Ullin,  N.D.  In  White  Shield, 
N.D.,  he  rebuilt  garages.  He  was  also  a co-owner  of  Lone  Pine  Construction 
with  Emanuel  "Lance"  Plenty  Chief. 

In  Grand  Forks,  after  the  1999  flood,  he  helped  remodel  apartments, 
houses  and  garages. 

Ken  returned  to  college  from  2004-2005  and  received  his  Associates  of 
Applied  Science  in  Carpentry,  during  which  time  he  was  also  the 
Construction  Technology  instructor.  He  and  his  carpentry  club  rebuilt 
historical  buildings  by  replacing  decks  and  making  them  handicap 
accessible,  built  a house  and  remodeled  a park  in  Mandan,  N.D. 

A one-car  rollover  near  McLaughlin  resulted  in  Ken's  death  on  Sunday, 
March  12,  2006,  at  the  age  of  41. 

He  was  born  Aug.  13,  1964,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  to  Violet  "Sally" 

(Hollow)  Taken  Alive  and  Virgil  Foote.  He  met  his  wife,  Minnie  Plenty 
Chief,  while  he  was  attending  United  Tribes  College  and  their  union 
brought  seven  children. 

Survivors  are  his  wife,  Minnie  Plenty  Chief-Hollow  of  Wakpala;  his 
children,  Victoria,  Melissa,  Corrina,  Kenneth  Dr.,  Charnell,  Shauna  and 
Courtney  Hollow;  sisters,  Lisa  (Shawn)  Harrison,  LeeAnn  (Doe)  Porras,  Mary 
Foote  and  Lisa  Foote;  brother  Leland  (Kathy)  Brown  Dr.;  father,  Virgil 
Foote;  special  stepfather,  Ralph  Taken  Alive  Sr.;  father  and  mother-in-law, 
Steve  and  Rebecca  Left  hand;  special  sister,  Wanda  White  Eagle;  brothers- 
in-law,  Emerson  Plenty  Chief  and  Lance  Plenty  Chief;  sisters-law,  Maurena 
Plenty  Chief  and  Violet  Plenty  Chief;  maternal  grandmother,  Dosephine 
Hollow;  and  many  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  and  his  special  nieces,  Erika  and 
Sami  Shields  and  Kenzie  and  Lynsey  Brown. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandmother,  Evelyn  Foote; 
maternal  grandfather,  mike  Hollow  Dr.;  brother,  David  Michael  Brown;  his 
best  friend  and  classmate.  Freeman  Hairy  Chin,  and  his  best  friends,  Tony 
Weasel  and  Cyril  Dewett. 

Friends  and  relatives  filled  the  Community  Center  in  Bullhead  to 
overflowing  when  Ken's  funeral  was  held  Saturday,  March  18,  2006.  Mother 
Danny  Westerlund,  the  Very  Rev.  Leslie  Campbell  and  Lay  Readers  Marge  Hawk 
and  Beatrice  Skinner  officiated.  Lloyd  Thompson  and  the  Strangers  provided 
special  music.  The  drum  group  was  Running  Antelope. 

Casketbearers  were  Loren  Archambault,  Lance  Plenty  Chief  Sr.,  Dohn 
Beheler,  Leo  Rosebud,  Larry  Brown,  Kenneth  Spotted  Horse,  Terry  Elk  Nation 
and  Ivan  Brown  Otter.  Honorary  bearers  were  the  graduating  carpentry  Class 
of  2005,  Bear  Soldier  Security,  Young  Guns  Boxing  Club,  First  Dakota 
Enterprises,  the  Spirit  Riders  and  all  Ken's  other  friends  and  family. 

Burial  was  in  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Bullhead  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Earlier,  family  and  friends  gathered  at  the  funeral  home  in  Mobridge  on 
Friday  afternoon  to  follow  in  procession  to  Bullhead  for  prayer  services. 

Karen  Larabee  services  held  in  Little  Eagle 
By  Do  Hall 

Funeral  services  for  Karen  Larrabee,  58,  of  Eagle  Butte  were  Wednesday, 
March  15,  at  the  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Church  in  Little  Eagle.  The  Rev. 
Leslie  Bobtail  Bear,  Mother  Danny  Westerlund  and  Standing  Rock  lay 
ministers  officiated.  Charles  Brown  and  other  singers  provided  special 
music . 

Casketbearers  were  Derek  Has  Horns,  Maurice  Garreau,  Nathan  Benoist, 

Wayne  Bobtail  Bear,  Leon  Brown  Otter  Dr.,  Brian  Yellow  Earrings,  Alfred 
Has  Horns  Dr.  and  Blair  Has  Horns.  Karen's  friends  were  honorary  bearers. 

Burial  was  in  Good  Shepherd  Cemetery  in  rural  Little  Eagle  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  A prayer  service  was  held  at 
the  funeral  home  on  Tuesday. 


Karen  died  Thursday,  March  9,  2006,  at  her  home  in  Eagle  Butte. 

She  was  born  May  20,  1947,  to  Leonard  Noisy  Hawk  and  Isabel  Uses  Arrow 
in  Little  Eagle.  She  attended  grade  school  in  Little  Eagle  and  high  school 
at  St.  Elizabeth's  Mission. 

Karen  then  moved  to  Rosebud  where  she  met  her  first  husband,  George 
Cloudman.  After  his  death,  she  married  Benjamin  Larrabee,  who  is  also  now 
deceased.  She  had  a special  friend,  Vincent  Neiss. 

Survivors  are  her  mother,  Isabel  Uses  Arrow  Has  Horn;  sister,  Wanda 
(Wayne)  Fast  Horse;  brother,  Benny  Has  Horn;  three  uncles,  Everette 
(Beatrice)  Noisy  Hawk  of  Pierre,  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Gilford  Noisy  Hawk  of  Pierre;  one  aunt,  Sylvia  Noisy  Hawk  of  Denver,  Colo. 

; half-brothers  and  sisters,  Ethelyn  Sargent  of  Eagle  Butte,  Selby  Noisy 
Hawk  Sr.  of  Pierre,  Steve  Noisy  Hawk  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Haven  Colombe 
of  Eagle  Butte,  Majil  Noisy  Hawk  of  Minneapolis,  Elgene  Noisy  Hawk  of 
Rapid  City,  Major  Noisy  Hawk  of  Wasica,  Minn.,  and  Lynette  Decker  of  Erie, 
Pa. 

Karen  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  two  husbands;  her  father,  Leonard 
Noisy  Hawk;  brothers,  Alfred  Has  Horns,  Bernard  Earrings,  Dalton  and  Barry 
Noisy  Hawk;  two  sisters,  Beverly  Earrings  and  Diana  Ann  Has  Horns; 
grandmother,  Angeline  Uses  Arrow;  grandfather,  Cebert  Uses  Arrow; 
grandparents,  Edward  and  Nancy  Noisy  Hawk;  six  aunts  and  four  uncles. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

March  22,  2006 

Mary  Rose  Weasel 

Mobridge  - The  funeral  for  Mary  Rose  Weasel,  age  43,  of  Mobridge  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle.  Burial  in  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle  under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge, 

S.D. 

An  all-night  wake  service  at  7:30  p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Blue  Gym. 

Mary  Weasel  passed  away  on  March  15,  2006,  at  the  Beverly  Healthcare 
Center  in  Mobridge,  S.D. 

March  25,  2006 

Harley  Lone  Eagle 

Mesa,  Ariz.  - Funeral  for  Harley  Lone  Eagle  50  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  formerly 
of  Eagle  Butte,  will  be  Monday  at  the  Congregational  Parsonage  in  Bridger, 
S.D.  at  10  a.m.  MT.  Burial  will  be  at  the  UCC  Cemetery  in  Bridger  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  MT  at  the  H.V.3.  Cultural 
Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Harley  passed  away  on  March  16,  2006,  in  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Lynas  Low  Dog 

San  Dose,  Calif.  - Lynas  Low  Dog,  age  61,  San  lose,  Calif.,  and  formerly 
of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006,  at  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Hospital  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Luce  Funeral  Home,  Eagle  Butte. 

March  26,  2006 

Alverda  Iron  Bird 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Alverda  Iron  Bird,  age  57  of 
Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Alverda  Iron  Bird  passed  away  on  March  25,  2006,  at  MedCenter  One  in 
Bismarck,  N.D. 

March  27,  2006 

3oe  Yellow  Fat 

McLaughlin  - 3oe  Yellow  Fat,  17,  of  McLaughlin  died  March  24  at  St. 
Alexius  Medical  Center  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 


Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Evan  Davies 

Evan  R.  Davies,  52,  of  Seattle,  WA,  formerly  of  Waubay,  SD  died  Tuesday, 
March  14,  2006  at  his  residence. 

Memorial  services  were  held  on  Saturday  morning,  March  25,  2006  at  St. 
lames's  Episcopal  Church  in  Enemy  Swim  with  the  Rev.  Les  Campbell 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Peever  Cemetery,  Peever,  SD  at  a 
later  date. 

There  was  a prayer  service  held  Friday  evening  at  the  church  in  Enemy 
Swim. 

Evan  was  born  on  July  11,  1954,  in  Vancouver,  WA  to  Evan  T.  and  Maxine 
(Coldwell)  Davies.  He  grew  up  in  the  Sisseton  and  Waubay  area  and 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Waubay. 

Evan  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp.  then  spent  several  years  working 
the  oil  fields  in  California.  Evan  also  worked  on  fishing  boats  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska.  Evan  spent  the  last  several  years  working  construction  in 
the  Seattle,  WA  area. 

Grateful  for  having  shared  his  life  are  three  brothers  - Bennis  & 
(Teresa)  Davies  Groton,  SD,  Gary  Davies  Fayettville,  NC,  Darrell  Davies  of 
Waubay;  two  sisters  - Linda  (Virgil)  Lewandowski  of  Waubay,  and  Tammy 
(Michael)  Ervin  of  lones,  OK;  one  step  brother;  Dennis  lackson  of  Waubay; 
and  two  step  sisters  - Liz  (Glen)  Anderson  of  Sisseton,  and  Denise  lackson 
of  Sioux  Falls, . He  is  also  survived  by  several  aunts,  uncles,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Evan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  and  maternal  and  paternal 
grandparents . 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Mohs  Funeral  Home  of  Webster. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

March  25,  2006 

Michelle  Iron  Shield,  Mitchell 

Michelle  Dawn  Iron  Shield,  33,  Mitchell,  died  on  Wednesday,  March  22, 
2006,  at  Avera  Queen  of  Peace  Hospital,  Mitchell. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Fort  Thompson  Community 
Center,  Fort  Thompson.  Burial  will  be  in  Christ  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Fort 
Thompson.  Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  today  and  Sunday  at  the 
Community  Center. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Hickey-Wevik  Funeral  Chapel, 
Chamberlain . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

March  22,  2006 
Marie  Kills  Back 

PORCUPINE  - Marie  Kills  Back,  60,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  March  18, 
2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Elmer  Kills  Back  Dr.,  Porcupine;  one  daughter 
lulie  Kills  Back-Eagle  Bull,  Chandler,  Ariz.;  one  brother,  Bert  Sherman, 
Florida;  four  sisters,  Edna  Baily,  Mae  Sherman,  Mary  Sherman  and  Ella 
Sherman,  all  of  Alaska;  46  grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-grandchildren 
A two-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP 
Office. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  25,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Rose  Weasel 

MOBRIDGE  - Mary  Rose  Weasel,  43,  Mobridge  and  formerly  of  Little  Eagle, 
died  Wednesday,  March  15,  2006,  at  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  CST  Thursday,  March  23 
at  Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle.  Family  and  friends  will  follow  in  procession 
from  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  at  6:30  p.m.  CST  Thursday. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  March  24,  at  Blue  Gym,  with  Mother 
Danny  Westerlund,  the  Very  Rev.  Leslie  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk 
and  all  Standing  Rock  Episcopal  lay  ministers  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle. 

March  23,  2006 

Paul  T.  Goodshield 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Paul  T.  Goodshield,  65,  Sioux  Falls,  died  Saturday,  March 
18,  2006,  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Michaele  Lindeman,  Bismarck,  N.D.;  four 
grandchildren;  two  sisters,  Marie  Hawkins,  Rapid  City,  and  Grace  Briggs, 
Batesland;  and  a special  friend,  Kathy  Reardon,  Sioux  Falls. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Serenity  Springs  Funeral  Chapel  of  Rapid 
City  and  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

March  25,  2006 

Isiah  Ian  Fire  Thunder 

RAPID  CITY  - Isiah  Ian  Fire  Thunder,  3,  Rapid  City,  died  Wednesday, 

March  22,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Rachel  Fire  Thunder,  Rapid  City;  two 
brothers,  Shane  Spotted  War  Bonnet  Hr.,  St.  Francis,  and  Cruz  Lopez,  Pine 
Ridge;  his  grandparents,  Benjamin  and  Gloria  Fire  Thunder  and  Darlene  Fire 
Thunder  and  Christopher  Stanley,  all  of  Rapid  City,  Thomas  and  Eileen 
Crandall,  Lompok,  Calif.,  and  Louie  and  Melvina  Winters,  Pine  Ridge;  his 
grandmothers,  Helen  Red  Feather,  Denver,  and  Carol  Eagle  Pipe,  Sioux 
Falls;  and  his  grandfather,  Lloyd  Larrabee,  Denver. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Sunday,  March  26,  at  Mother 
Butler  Center  in  Rapid  City,  with  a 7 p.m.  wake  service.  Services  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  27,  at  Mother  Butler  Center,  with  the  Rev.  Paul 
Sneve  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery  in  Rapid  City. 

Serenity  Springs  Funeral  Chapel  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

lames  Kills  In  Water 

OGLALA  - lames  Kills  In  Water,  85,  Oglala,  died  Thursday,  March  23,  2006 
at  the  State  Veterans  Home  in  Hot  Springs.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Hannah  Running  Eagle,  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Tuesday,  March  28,  at  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in 
Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Rhoda  Mesteth  officiating.  Burial  with  full 
military  rites  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Harley  Lone  Eagle 

MESA,  Ariz.  - Harley  Lone  Eagle,  50,  Mesa  and  formerly  of  Eagle  Butte,  S 
D.,  died  Thursday,  March  16,  2006,  in  Mesa. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Sunday,  March  26,  at  H.V. 
Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at 
the  4-mile  junction  near  Eagle  Butte  at  4 p.m.  Sunday  to  follow  in 
procession . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  27,  at  Bridger  Congregational 
Parsonage,  with  Deacon  Ted  Knife  Sr.  and  Byron  Buffalo  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  UCC  Cemetery  in  Bridger. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


March  26,  2006 


Alverda  Iron  Bird 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Alverda  Iron  Bird,  57,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Saturday,  March 
25,  2006,  at  Medical  Center  One  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

March  21,  2006 
Inez  Rivers 

Inez  K.  Rivers  of  Miami  died  at  5:30  a.m.  Saturday,  March  18,  2006,  at 
the  Higher  Call  Nursing  Home,  Quapaw,  after  an  illness.  She  was  97. 

Inez  was  born  Sept.  12,  1908,  near  Hope,  Ark.,  to  Lee  and  Dovie 

(Livingston)  King.  The  family  moved  to  Nashville,  Ark.,  where  Inez 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1925.  Since  an  early  age  she  had  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  her  membership  now  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Miami.  Until  10  years  ago,  she  worked  with  the  youth  of 
the  church.  She  has  been  a member  of  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star  for  70  plus 
years.  She  is  a past  Worthy  Matron  and  member  of  Muskogee  Chapter  14.  For 
many  years  she  belonged  to  and  worked  with  the  Indian  Capital  Porcelain 

Artists  of  Oklahoma.  In  I960,  she  received  her  license  from  the  National 

League  of  Nursing. 

She  married  Alton  Rivers  in  1925  and  they  immediately  made  their  home  in 
Durant,  Okla.,  where  he  was  a student  at  Southeastern  State  Teachers 
College,  thus  beginning  69  years  of  marriage  and  life  in  Oklahoma  until  he 
passed  away  on  Dune  20,  1994,  in  Muskogee,  Okla. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  sisters,  Leona  Rivers,  Marie  Downes 
and  Clois  Criss  and  by  one  brother,  Desmond  King.  She  was  also  preceded  in 
death  by  one  grandson,  Dohn  Alan  Rivers. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Ruth  and  Robert  Evans  of 
Canyon  Lake,  Texas;  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Alton  and  Conni  Rivers  of 
Miami,  Okla.;  four  granddaughters,  Carol  Bramlett  of  Conroe,  Texas,  Donna 
Clark  of  Grosbeck,  Texas,  Sue  Ann  Vaughn  of  Antlers,  Okla.,  and  Safia 
Hussain  of  New  York  City,  N.Y.;  two  grandsons,  Henry  Rivers  of  Miami,  Okla 
, and  David  Evans  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  and  eight  great-grandchildren, 
Lindsay  and  Sara  Vaughn,  Evan,  Haley,  Sean,  and  Corey  Clark,  and  Robert 
and  Brian  Bramlett.  And,  as  she  wrote  in  her  own  prepared  obituary, "dear 
nieces  and  nephews." 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006, 
at  First  Baptist  Church  Chapel  in  Miami  with  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Horton 
and  the  Rev.  Doe  Don  Olds  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Muskogee  Cemetery 
where  an  Eastern  Star  service  will  be  held  at  3:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  March 
22,  2006. 

The  family  suggests  memorials  to  the  Oklahoma  Library  for  the  Blind  or 
the  donor's  favorite  charity. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Miami  News-Record. 

March  23,  2006 

Donald  Sittingbull 

A graveside  service  for  Donald  Sittingbull,  73,  formerly  of  Canton,  will 
be  10  a.m.  Friday  in  Zion  Mennonite  Cemetery,  south  of  Canton.  George 
Akeen  will  officiate.  Arrangements  are  by  Haigler  Funeral  Home  Inc. 

He  was  born  Nov.  25,  1932,  near  Canton  to  Stacy  and  Gertrude  LittleBird 
Sittingbull  and  died  Monday,  March  13,  2006,  in  Los  Angeles. 

He  attended  grade  school  at  Canton,  then  attended  Concho  Indian  School 
through  high  school.  He  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps,  serving  from  1951  to 
1955.  He  was  stationed  in  Dapan.  He  received  his  discharge  in  1955,  and 
made  his  home  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  a member  of  Union  Church,  Los  Angeles 

Surviving  are  his  adopted  daughter,  Renee  Estrada  of  Los  Angeles;  two 
nieces,  Carol  Botts  and  Mitzi  Denkins  of  Lawton;  and  two  nephews,  Donald 
and  David  Miller,  both  of  Lawton. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Enid  News  & Eagle. 

March  23,  2006 
Donald  Sittingbull 

LOS  ANGELES  - Graveside  service  for  Donald  Sittingbull,  73,  Los  Angeles, 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  Zion  Mennonite  Cemetery,  south  of  Canton, 
with  George  Akeen  officiating. 

Mr.  Sittingbull  died  Monday,  March  13,  2006,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Arrangements  are  under  direction  of  Heigler  Funeral  Home,  Canton. 

He  was  born  Nov.  25,  1932,  near  Canton  to  Stacy  and  Gertrude  LittleBird 
Sittingbull.  He  attended  Concho  Indian  schools  and  then  enlisted  in  the  U. 
S.  Marine  Corps  and  served  from  1951  through  1955.  He  was  stationed  in 
Japan  and  when  he  was  discharged  in  1955,  he  lived  in  Little  Japan  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  was  a member  of  Los  Angeles  Union  Church. 

Survivors  include  an  adopted  daughter,  Renee  Estrada;  two  nieces:  Carol 
Botts  and  Mitzi  Jenkins;  two  nephews:  Donald  Miller  and  David  Miller;  and 
other  relatives  and  friends. 

Marvin  'Stomach'  L.  Yackeyonny  Sr. 

ANADARKO  Funeral  for  Marvin  "Stomach"  L.  Yackeyonny  Sr.,  67,  Anadarko, 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  with  Edward 
Eschiti  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Mr.  Yackeyonny  died  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006,  at  an  Anadarko  care 
center. 

Burial  will  be  at  Walters  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  April  10,  1938,  to  Kye  and  Dorothy  Kosechata  Yackeyonny.  He 
served  as  a medical  corpsman  in  the  Navy  in  1956  and  was  a pathologist  at 
Comanche  County  Memorial  Hospital.  He  later  became  a brick  mason,  retiring 
in  1996.  He  was  a member  of  the  Brick  Layer  Union. 

Survivors  include  three  sons:  Keith  Yackeyonny,  Cache;  Marvin  Yackeyonny 
Jr.,  Lawton;  and  Marlin  Yackeyonny;  two  daughters:  Kay  Mopope  and  Carol 
McIntosh,  both  of  Lawton;  eight  sisters:  Shirley  Kay  Guydelkon,  Pam 
Morales,  Arlene  Wells,  and  Jenelle  and  Jenice  Poemoceah,  all  of  Lawton; 
Judith  Dela  Rosa  and  Nita  Pewenofkit,  both  of  Anadarko;  and  Birdie 
Templeton,  Seattle;  10  grandchildren;  two  great-grandsons;  several  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins;  and  many  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers:  Kermit  and  Kye  Jr 
a granddaughter,  Rachel  Irene  Solis;  and  his  grandparents:  Oliver 
Poemoceah  and  Mary  Tafeperdy  and  Owen  Yackeyonny. 

March  25,  2006 

Alexis  Jade  Kopaddy 

Funeral  for  Alexis  Jade  Kopaddy,  infant  daughter  of  Brandi  Kopaddy, 
Lawton,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel 
with  the  Rev.  Tim  Nestell  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  6 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Alexis  died  at  birth  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006,  in  a Lawton  hospital. 

Burial  will  be  in  Cache  Creek  Cemetery,  Apache. 

She  was  of  Comanche  and  Apache  descent  and  was  a member  of  the  Comanche 
Nation . 

Survivors  in  addition  to  her  mother  include  three  brothers:  Brandon, 
Michael  and  Micha;  two  sisters:  Breonna  and  Makalah;  grandmother,  Rosalie 
Printup;  great-grandmother,  Patricia  Cisco;  grandparents:  Darin  and  Dusty 
Cisco,  Susan  and  Randall  Ware,  Lindy  A.  Tofpi,  Lula  M.  Cisco  and  Bobby 
Cisco;  two  aunts:  Jackie  Kopaddy  and  Hallie  Cisco;  an  uncle,  Francis 
Cisco;  and  many  close  cousins  and  other  family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great-grandfathers : Lindbergh  Tofpi  and 
Jewel  Cisco;  and  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Murphy. 

Friends  may  call  from  3 to  6 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  funeral  home. 


March  21,  2006 


Donald  Wolf 

Graveside  services  for  Konawa  native  Donald  Ray  Wolf  were  held  today  at 
11  a.m.  at  the  Wolf  Family  Cemetery.  Services  were  under  the  direction  of 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home,  Konawa. 

Wolf,  54,  died  Thursday,  March  16,  2006  at  Arkansas  Heart  Hospital  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  was  born  Dune  15,  1951  in  Konawa  to  Amos  and 
Hattie  (Harjo)  Wolf. 

He  married  Patsy  Cole  on  Feb.  21,  1970  in  Del  City  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  since  1988. 

Wolf  worked  in  the  oil  field  and  construction  field  as  an  ironworker 
and  enjoyed  playing  the  guitar,  fishing  and  raising  fighting  chickens. 

His  parents  preceded  him  in  death. 

Surviving  is  his  wife  Patsy  of  the  home;  one  daughter,  Cheryl  Do 
Stokes  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  and  three  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  for  the  services  were  Phillip  Crane,  Travis  Honsinger, 

Robert  Honsinger,  Stan  Honsinger,  Lawrence  "Fuzz"  Wolf  and  Leonard 
"Red"  Wolf. 

Messages  of  condolence  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
www. swearingenfuneralhome.  com. 

March  27,  2006 

Anthony  Turner  Dr. 

ALVARADO,  TEXAS  - Funeral  for  former  Lawton  resident  Anthony  "Tony" 
Turner  Dr.,  5,  Burleson,  Texas,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Clayton  Kay- 
Vaughn  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Alvarado,  Texas,  with  Toby  A.  Taptto- 
Blackstar,  Sure  Foundations  Ministries  of  Lawton;  the  Rev.  Dimmy  Scott, 
pastor  of  Happy  Hill  Baptist  Church  of  Alvarado,  Texas;  and  the  Rev.  Carry 
Williams,  pastor  of  Boulevard  Baptist  Church  of  Burleson,  Texas; 
officiating. 

Anthony  died  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006,  in  Alvarado,  Texas. 

A graveside  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Saddle  Mountain 
Kiowa/Comanche/Apache  Intertribal  Cemetery,  Saddle  Mountain,  Okla.,  under 
direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home,  Lawton. 

He  was  born  Oct.  4,  2000,  in  Galveston,  Texas,  to  Anthony  Allen  Ray 
Turner  Sr.  and  Tina  Louise  Turner.  The  family  lived  in  Newkirk  and  Lawton 
before  settling  in  Burleson,  Texas.  He  was  of  Kiowa  descent. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  of  the  home  in  Burleson,  Texas;  his  mother 
Quinlan,  Texas;  his  step-mother,  Glenda  Turner;  four  sisters:  Angela, 
Lonnie,  Tiffany  and  Leanne  Turner;  a stepsister,  Dessica  Bagg;  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Donna  Ahdokabo  Morrison,  Lawton;  and  maternal 
grandmother,  Margaret  Gallups,  Little  Elm,  Texas;  three  uncles:  Mike 
Turner,  Meers;  Alfred  Turner,  Cache;  and  Tim  Turner,  Fallon,  Nev.;  an  aunt 
Annie  Morrison,  Lawton;  as  well  as  numerous  cousins,  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Claude  Turner,  and 
two  uncles. 

Friends  may  call  from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home  in 
Alvarado,  Texas. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

March  25,  2006 

The  Rev.  Doe  K.  Nez 
Shiprock 

Dune  15,  1931  - March  20,  2006 

The  Rev.  Doe  K.  Nez,  74,  of  Shiprock,  went  with  His  Heavenly  Father  on 
Monday,  March  20,  2006,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  on  Dune  15,  1931,  in 
Shiprock.  He  was  born  to  the  Tachiinii  (Red  Running  into  the  Water  People) 
and  born  for  Kiiyaa ' aanii  (Towering  House  People). 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Keyahannie  Nez  and  Lorraine 
Nez;  and  his  loving  wife  of  45  years,  Marie  Antonio  Nez. 


The  Rev.  Nez  leaves  behind  his  daughters,  Yvonne  Doe  and  husband,  Robert 
of  Kirtland,  Zipporah  Oliver  and  fiance',  Lawrence  S.  Bidtah,  of  Shiprock, 
Bernice  D.  Atso  and  husband,  Robert  of  Lakewood,  Calif.,  and  Karen  George 
and  husband,  Deffery  of  Mitten  Rock,  Ariz.;  grandchildren,  Charlotte  Atso 
and  family,  Pamela  L.  Begay  and  husband,  Manessah,  Delmona  Oliver  and 
fiance',  Daniel  Chavez,  Yolanda  Oliver  and  Alessandra  Oliver;  numerous 
great-grandchildren,  and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  his  family,  friends,  community  and  most  of  all  his  church 
members . 

The  Rev.  Nez  proudly  served  the  Lord  as  a pastor  of  the  Navajo  Full 
Gospel  Church  in  Shiprock  for  over  30  years,  and  he  loved  the  Lord  Desus 
with  all  his  heart! 

A Celebration  of  Life  for  the  Rev.  Nez  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today, 
Saturday,  March  25,  at  the  Navajo  Full  Gospel  Church  in  Shiprock. 
Officiating  will  be  Pastor  Kee  Becenti.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
family  plot  in  Shiprock.  A reception  will  follow  at  the  Restoration 
Outreach  Worship  Center,  on  Mesa  Farm  Road  in  Shiprock. 

Pallbearers  are  K.  C.  Benally,  Carson  Sell,  Irvin  Shaggy,  Keith  Shaggy, 
Billy  Oliver  and  Ron  Nez. 

Rev.  Nez  is  in  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road 
6100,  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

March  26,  2006 

Manuel  Tso  Sr. 

Shiprock 

March  28,  1932  - March  22,  2006 

Manuel  Tso  Sr.,  73,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life  Wednesday,  March 
22,  2006.  He  was  born  March  28,  1932,  in  Nageezi  to  the  late  Clarence  and 
Mary  Tso. 

Manuel  held  several  occupations  throughout  his  life.  He  served  for  the 
United  States  Army,  which  placed  him  in  the  Korean  War.  He  also  served  as 
an  officer  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Police  Department  and  retired  as  a heavy 
equipment  operator  for  BHP. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Carol  Tso;  daughters,  Lorraine  Tso,  Rosey 
Foster  and  Charmaine  Hosteen;  sons,  Kirby  Tso,  Roedall  Tso  and  Manuel  Tso 
3r.;  brother,  Paul  Tso;  sisters.  Rose  Scott  and  Kenna  Trujillo  and  several 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

March  27,  2006 

Leatricia  Brianne  Claw 
Fruitland 

Han.  29,  1983  - March  23,  2006 

Leatricia  Brianne  Claw,  23,  of  Fruitland,  died  Thursday,  March  23,  2006. 
She  was  born  on  Dan.  29,  1983,  in  Shiprock. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County 
Road  6100,  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
March  21,  2006 
Alice  Begay 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Graveside  services  for  Alice  Begay,  47  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  March  22  a the  Emmanuel  Mission  in  Arizona.  Pastor  Armond 
Martinez  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Emmanuel  Mission  in  Arizona 
Memorial  service  will  be  today,  March  21,  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Silver  Creek 
Mortuary  in  Tse  Bonito,  Arizona. 

Begay  was  born  in  August  2,  1958  in  Sweetwater,  Ariz.  She  graduated  from 
Southwestern  College  in  Kansas.  Begay  was  employed  with  the  Hilltop 
Christian  School  for  12  years.  Her  hobbies  included  camping,  fishing, 
hiking,  traveling  and  loved  teaching  pre-school  children. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Bettty  Begay  of  Sweetwater;  brothers, 
Freddie  Begay  of  Sweetwater  and  David  Belone  of  Window  Rock. 


Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  Darlene  Ann  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Richard  Gleason,  Freddie  Begay,  Dim  Gleason  Dr., 
Dames  Gleason  III,  David  Belone  and  Ray  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Silver  Creek 
Mortuary  Chapel  today,  March  21,  at  7 p.m.  and  at  the  Emmanuel  Mission 
following  services. 

Dessie  Shonie 

PINON,  Ariz.  - Funeral  service  for  Dessie  Shonie,  94,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  March  22  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Burial  will  be  on 
family  land  in  Pinon,  AZ. 

Shonie  died  on  March  16  in  Phoenix,  AZ.  She  was  born  on  May  10,  1911  in 
Pinon,  AZ  into  The  Tangle  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  Forest  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Tom  Shonie  of  Burntcorn,  AZ;  eight 
children;  sisters,  Dane  Smith  of  Burntcorn,  AZ;  100  grandchildren;  200 
great  grandchildren;  100  great-great  grandchildren. 

Shonie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Warren  and  Vivian  White; 
daughter,  Mae  T.  Yazzie;  sons,  Bruce  D.  Arthur,  Kee  D.  Athur  and  Henry 
Shonie;  sister,  Alta  T.  Bert;  brothers,  Steven  Tsinnijinnie,  Gordon 
Tsinnijinnie  and  Albert  T.  Ranger. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Dessie  Shonie' s 
residence  following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  22,  2006 
Willie  Begay 

THOREAU  - Funeral  service  for  Willie  H.  Begay,  64  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  March  23  at  the  Thoreau  Church  of  God.  Ray  and  Florence  Barker 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  on  March  16  in  Denver,  CO.  He  was  born  on  Aug.  15,  1941  in 
Smith  Lake,  NM  into  the  Bitter  Water  Clan  for  the  Hairy  People  Clan. 

Willie  went  to  school  at  Intermountain  Indian  School  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  He  worked  in  Los  Angeles  for  six  years  and  Northwest  NM  Solid  Waste 
Authority  for  eight  years  and  Giant  Industries.  He  retired  in  October  2004 
He  was  a member  of  the  Thoreau  Church  of  God.  Willie  was  a fan  of  the 
Thoreau  Hawks.  His  hobbies  included  working  outside,  repairing  tires  and 
spending  time  with  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elsie  Begay  of  Thoreau;  daughters,  Carolyn 
Begay,  Darissa  Henio,  Geneva  Tso  and  Genevieve  Wilson  all  of  Thoreau  and 
Virginia  Charley  of  Smith  Lake;  mother,  Alice  Doeban  of  Smith  Lake; 
brothers,  Dimson  Doeban  and  Eddie  McCarthy  both  of  Smith  Lake,  and  Cecil 
Saunders  of  Thoreau;  sisters,  Mabel  Doeben  and  Allen  Saunders  both  of 
Smith  Lake;  22  grandchildren;  three  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Tom  Begay;  grandson,  Carlos 
Charley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Calson  Charley,  Calvin  Charley  Dr.,  Carl  Charley, 
Kevin  Charley,  Kyle  Charley,  Paul  Charley  Dr.,  Micah  Tapaha  and  Duan  D. 
Wilson . 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Thoreau  Church  of 
God  Fellowship  Hall  following  services. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Paul  Dames 

SANDERS,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Paul  Dames,  82  will  be  at  11  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  23  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in 
Sanders.  Elders  of  the  church  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family 
land  in  Sanders.  Visitation  will  be  on  Thursday  from  10  to  11  a.m.  at  the 
Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Dames  died  on  March  18  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  on  May  10,  1923  in  Sanders 
into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  for  the  Zuni  Red  Streak  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Kenneth  Spurlock  of  Phoenix  and  Roger  Dames 
of  Pinedale,  Wyo.  daughters,  Rosemary  Dohns  of  Gallup  and  Lorraine  Curlee 
of  Columbus,  Ga;  24  grandchildren;  24  great  grandchildren . 

Dames  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Betty  Dames;  parents  Mary  and 


Ikee  names;  three  sons;  four  brothers;  two  sisters;  one  grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leland  Iashie,  Darrell  Ashely,  Sampson  Spencer, 
Emerson  Shirley,  William  Slim  and  Benjamin  Shirley. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Church  of  Desus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  Sanders,  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Betty  Dune  Gipe 

WINDHAM,  Mont.  - Funeral  services  for  Betty  Dune  Gipe,  79  will  be  on 
Saturday,  March  25  at  the  Windham  Town  Hall.  Burial  will  be  in  Stanford, 
Mont . 

Gipe  died  on  March  20  in  Lewistown,  Mont.  She  was  born  on  April  5,  1926 
in  Lewistown.  She  graduated  from  Moccasin  Montana  High  School.  Betty  and 
her  husband.  Bill  owned  and  operated  the  Fort  Courage  Trading  Post  in 
Houck,  Ariz.,  from  1969  to  1982.,  where  they  raised  their  children. 
Survivors  include  her  sons.  Bob  Gipe  of  Puyallup,  Wash.,  Dan  Gipe  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  Tim  Gipe  of  Lewistown,  Mont.,  and  Deff  Gipe  of  Monument 
Valley,  Ariz.,  daughter,  Lori  Gipe  of  Portland,  Ore.;  brother,  Ray 
Krumbeur  of  Ballentine,  Mont.;  sister,  Shirley  Herrin  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.; 
six  grandchildren;  four  great  grandchildren . 

Gipe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Bill  Gipe;  daughter,  Debra 
Her. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

March  24,  2006 
Colby  Shirley 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Colby  McCoy  Shirley,  21  months,  will  be  at  1 
p.m.j  Saturday,  March  25  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  lake  Yazzie  Sr.,  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Shirley  died  March  20  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dune  4,  2004  in  Gallup 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Wilmer  Shirley  Sr.,  and  Pherstephanie 
Begay,  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  brothers,  Lambert  Shirley,  Leander  Shirley, 
Brandon  Shirley  and  Kory  Shirley,  all  of  Twin  Lakes,  Wilmer  Shirley  Dr., 
of  Mariano  Lake  and  Christopher  Dake  of  Bread  Springs;  sisters,  Florence 
King  of  Gamerco  and  Tracey  Begay  of  Breadsprings;  grandparents  Louise 
Becenti  of  Breadsprings  and  Stella  Shirley  of  Twin  Lakes. 

Shirley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather  Arthur  Shirley,  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Bennett,  Lambert  Shirley,  Christopher  Dake  and 
Kevin  Smith.  The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Twin 
Lakes  Chapter  House  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lowery  Dohnson 

SAWMILL,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lowery  Dohnson,  32,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  March  25  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Fort  Defiance. 
Father  Gilbert  Schneider  OFM  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a 
family  plot  in  Sawmill. 

Viewing  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services  and  a rosary  will  be  recited 
at  5:30  p.m.,  Friday,  March  24,  at  Our  Lady  of  Blessed  Sacrament  Church. 

Dohnson  died  March  19  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  March  26,  1973  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Dohnson  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School.  He  joined  the  U.S. 
Special  Forces,  and  was  awarded  many  ribbons  and  awards.  In  high  school  he 
lettered  in  football,  baseball  and  wrestling. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Larry  Frank  Dohnson  and  Trent  W.  Dohnson; 
parents,  Lawrence  Dohnson  and  Patricia  Dohnson;  brother,  Lem  Dohnson; 
sisters,  Lynn  Dohnson-Linbald  and  Laura  Dohnson-Nez. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Lilliam  M.  Mitchell,  Bert 
Graymountain  Dr.,  and  Frank  Dohnson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Chapter  House  after  services. 


March  25,  2006 


Rose  Perry 

CORNFIELDS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Rose  M.  Perry,  77,  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Monday,  March  27  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ganado.  Rev.  Paul  Stone 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Cornfields  Community  Cemetery. 
Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Perry  died  March  24  in  Ganado.  She  was  born  Sept.  3,  1928  in  Cornfields 
into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 

Perry  graduated  from  Ganado  Mission  School  in  1950  and  received  her 
nursing  degree  in  1952.  She  entered  the  U.S.  Army  Nursing  Corp.  and  became 
a Lieutenant.  She  was  active  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ganado. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Doseph  L.  Perry.  Sr.;  sons,  Doseph  L. 

Perry  Dr.,  from  Albuqerque,  Eugene  R.  Perry  from  Goodyear,  Ariz.;  sister 
Alberta  M.  Lano  from  Cornfields  and  two  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son.  Marlin  Perry;  parents  Desbah  Lano 
and  Harry  Lano  Sr.;brothers  Harry  Lano  Dr.  and  Dimmy  Lano  Sr.;  sisters, 

Amy  Dodge,  Maybelle  Woody,  Elizabeth  Lano,  Margaret  Lano,  Mary  Lano  and 
Ruth  M.  Lano 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Cornfields  Chapter 
House  at  6 p.m.  on  Saturday,  March  25. 

Emmanuel  Haswood 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Emmanuel  Haswood,  59,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  March  27  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Dennis  Ashcroft  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  in  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Haswood  died  March  22  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Feb.  13,  1947  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  One  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Haswood  enjoyed  being  in  the  mountains,  baking,  doing  wood  work  and 
collecting  antiques.. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Lillian  Haswood  of  Crownpoint;  mother,  Dennie 
Stevens  of  Lupton;  son,  Emmanuel  Haswood  II  of  Vanderwagen;  daughters, 
Michell  Haswood  of  Crownpoint,  Vikki  Slim  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  sister,  Duanita 
Claw  of  Albuquerque;  brothers,  Asa  Haswood  Dr.  of  Lupton,  Wallace  Haswood 
of  Tuba  City  and  Louis  Louie  of  Lupton. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Asa  Hawood  Sr.,  and  Elizabeth 
Goodluck  Haswood. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Frank  Begay 

ROUGH  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Frank  Begay,  80,  will  be  at  1 p.m.,  on 
Monday,  March  27  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Begay  died  March  23  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Duly  22  in  Tachee,  Ariz., 
into  the  Red  Running  in  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  today,  March  25  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Dohn  and 
Betty  Nez  residence,  1/4  mile  south  of  the  old  Salina  Trading  Post. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Rose  Begay  of  Rough  Rock;  sons,  Frankie 
Begay  of  Lukachukai,  Raymond  Begay  of  Cameron  Ariz.;  daughters,  Dudy 
Golding  of  Phoenix,  Frances  Lee  of  Chinle  and  Betty  Nex  of  Tselani,  Ariz.; 
brothers  Dohnny  Y.  Begay  of  Gallup,  Keith  Y.  Begay  of  Va.;  11 
grandchildren  and  16  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers  Kee  Begay,  Kits  Y.  Begay; 
sisters  Hasbah  Dames,  Addie  Lee,  and  his  parents. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bahe  Begay 

CHANDLER,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Bahe  Yazzie  Begay,  61,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.,  today,  March  25  at  the  family  plot  in  Cowsprings,  Ariz.,  at 
Lee  Earl  Begay's  residence.  Burial  will  follow. 

Begay  died  March  22  in  Chandler.  He  was  born  May  10,  1945  in  Dinnebitoh, 
Ariz.,  into  the  Tobacco/Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Chiracahua  Apache  Clan. 


Begay  went  to  Tuba  City  Boarding  School,  and  graduated  from  Sherman 
Indian  School  in  Riverside,  Calif.  He  was  employed  as  a diamond  cutter  in 
Chandler  for  over  20  years  and  received  awards  for  his  excellent  work.  He 
was  also  a cabinet  worker  and  love  working  with  wood  and  playing  mucical 
instruments . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Christopher  Begay  of  Chandler;  daughter,  Lori 
Lopez  of  Chandler  jbrothers,  Lee  Earl  Beg;ay  of  Cowsprings  and  Kee-Herbert 
Begay  of  Kayenta;  sisters,  Marie  Peterson  of  Teec  Nos  Pos  and  Rita  Begay 
of  Cowsprings,  and  three  grandchildren. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Lester  Begay  and  Catherine 
Begay;  sister,  Jeannie  Bah  Begay,  one  brother,  Leonard  Begay  and  his 
grandparents,  Doe  and  Mabel  Isaac  and  Asdaan  Chishi  and  Hastin  Binaa  A'din 

Pallbearers  will  be  Richard  Lopez,  Cepeda  Begay,  Daniel  Smith,  Dr., 
Nicholas  Smith,  Deswood  L.  Yazzie  and  Harry  Marks. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Lee  Earl  Begay's 
residence  in  Cowsprings. 

March  27,  2006 

Fernando  Gutierrez 

STEAMBOAT  Ariz.  - Services  for  Fernando  Rene  Gutierrez,  35,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  28  at  the  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in 
Steamboat.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Nelson  family  cemetery  in  Steamboat. 

Gutierrez  died  March  23  in  Ganado.  He  was  born  Aug.  14,  1970  in  Fresno 
into  the  Red  Bottom  Clan  for  the  Yaqui  Clan. 

Gutierrez  graduated  from  Ganado  High  School  in  1989.  He  joind  the  U.S. 
Army  in  1990  and  spent  two  years  including  a tour  of  duty  to  Germany.  His 
hobbies  included  spending  time  in  the  outdoors,  camping,  being  with  family 
and  friends,  reading  science  fiction  books  and  watching  movies. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Janice  Gutierrez  of  Lower  Greasewood;  sons, 
Matthew  Gutierrez  and  Robert  Gutierrez, both  of  Lower  Greasewood;  daughters 
Doreen  of  Cornfields  and  Jasmine  of  Lower  Greasewood;  brothers,  Ralph 
Patrick  Cayedito  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  sister,  Deborah  Cayedito  of 
Steamboat  and  one  grandchild. 

Gutierrez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Loretta  Carino; 
grandfather,  Gary  Hildreth. 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Steamboat  Veterans  Assocaiton. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  late  Loretta 
Carino's  house  in  Steamboat. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Clifton  Bia 

TSE  BONITO  - Services  for  Clifton  A.  Bia,  57,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  March 
28  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission  in  Fort  Defiance.  Father  Lee  Alan  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Veteran's  Cemetery. 

Bia  died  March  24  at  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dec.  19,  1948  in  Fort 
Defiance,  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Big 
Water  People  Clan. 

Bia  worked  for  the  Navajo  Times,  General  Dynamics,  he  was  a mailman,  a 
ranch  hand  and  a paratropper  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  rode  saddle  broncs  and 
bareback  in  rodeos.  He  was  also  a coal  miner.  He  enjoyed  rodeos,  movies, 
crossword  puzzles,  art  and  loved  to  take  hikes. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Elvira  Werner;  brother,  Gabriel  T.  Bia 
of  Window  Rock;  sisters,  Victoria  Bomen,  Grace  Bia,  both  of  Tohatchi, 
Theresa  Begay  of  Fort  Defiance,  Gail  Tsosie  of  St.  Michaels,  Christine 
Hatch  of  Towoac,  Colo.,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Bia  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  William  C.  Bia,  and  Mary  H. 
Bia;  sister,  Wilma  Lily;  brother,  Michael  H.  Bia. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jarrett  Bia,  Carl  Bia,  Victor  Williams,  Shawn  Bia, 
Allen  Harragarra  and  Jerold  Tom. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Good  Shepherd 
Parish  Hall  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Clarence  Charley 


SMITH  LAKE  - Services  for  Clarence  Charley,  40,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
today,  March  27  at  the  First  Navajo  Church,  10  miles  north  of  Thoreau. 

Dimmy  Etcitty  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Smith  Lake 
cemetery. 

Charley  died  March  19  in  Smith  Lake.  He  was  born  April  10,  1965  in 
Crownpoint . 

Charley  attended  Borrego  Pass  Elementary  School.  He  enjoyed  traveling, 
working  outside,  riding  horses,  helping  others  and  taking  care  of 
livestock. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Kee  Garcia  Dr.,  of  Twin  Lakes,  Glenn 
Thompson  of  Thoreau;  sisters  Virginia  T.  Becenti  of  Smith  Lake,  Lena 
Delgarito  of  Albuquerque  and  Rena  McCorkey  of  Rock  Springs. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Doe  Henio,  mother  Elizabeth 
Garcia;  brothers  Patrick  Bitsue,  Thomas  Charley,  Roger  Charley  and  one 
sister,  Emiley  Garcia. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kee  Dohn  Garcia,  Dason  Thompson,  Randall  Clark,  Dean 
Tsosie,  Olson  Platero  and  Eugene  Becenti. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Smith  Lake  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Albert  Benally 

PINE  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Albert  Benally,  48,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  March  28  at  the  Indian  Holiness  Mission.  Rev  Mrs. Carl  Noggle  Dr. 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Wide  Ruins  community  cemetery. 

Benally  died  March  21  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Oct.  27,  1957  into  the  Big 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Dimmie  Benally;  sisters,  Marie  Benally 
and  Louise  Ashley. 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Guy  Benally  and  Mary 
Benally  and  his  grandmother,  Lena  Yazzie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
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March  21,  2006 
Mary  Billy 

Mary  Billy,  92,  died  Wednesday,  March  15,  2006  in  Winslow. 

She  was  born  in  Kearns  Canyon  and  grew  up  in  both  Kearns  Canyon  and  Low 
Mountain.  She  attended  school  in  Kearns  Canyon.  Following  school  she  worked 
for  many  years  as  a housekeeper  for  many  families  in  Flagstaff.  In  1932 
she  met  and  married  Dohn  Billy  at  Kearns  Canyon  Catholic  Church.  Following 
their  marriage  they  made  their  home  in  Kearns  Canyon  before  moving  to 
Bellmont  in  1940.  They  lived  in  Bellmont  until  1970  when  they  moved  to 
White  Cone  and  then  in  1972  they  settled  in  Tuba  City.  During  these  years 
she  was  a mother,  grandmother  and  homemaker. 

Mary  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Ellouise  Baloo  of  Holbrook,  and 
Regina  Keetso  of  Tuba  City;  one  son,  Irving  Billy  of  Tuba  City;  sisters, 

Mae  Zah  of  Low  Mountain  and  Bessie  Tso  Nez  of  Low  Mountain;  one  brother, 

Guy  Multine,  Dr.  of  Indian  Wells;  15  grandchildren  and  many  great,  great 
great  and  great  great  great  grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday,  March  18  at  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Catholic  Church  in  Holbrook.  Burial  was  in  the  Holbrook  Cemetery. 

For  those  who  have  special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private 
condolences,  or  sign  an  online  guest  book  at  www.owensmortuary.com. 

March  24,  2006 

Vera  Dunlap 

Vera  Dunlap,  85,  died  Tuesday,  March  14,  2006  in  Whiteriver. 

She  was  born  October  10,  1920  in  San  Carlos  to  Stanley  and  Mary  Simmons. 
Vera  attended  school  in  San  Carlos.  After  school  she  was  employed  at  the 
East  Fork  Mission  as  a cook  and  later  she  worked  as  a cook  at  the 
Whiteriver  Hospital.  It  was  here  that  she  met  her  future  husband,  Willie 


Dunlap.  They  were  married  Oct.  2,  1947  in  Whiteriver  at  the  Open  Bible 
Lutheran  Church.  Shortly  after  they  were  married  they  moved  to  Globe  where 
Willie  was  employed  with  the  mine  as  a truck  driver.  After  11  1/2  years 
they  moved  home  to  the  reservation.  Vera  again  went  to  work  for  the  East 
Fork  Mission  as  a cook.  She  later  had  to  resign  for  health  reasons.  Vera 
became  a full  time  homemaker  for  her  four  children.  She  loved  to  cook  for 
her  family  and  friends.  She  also  enjoyed  making  quilts  and  cloths.  She  was 
a gentle  person  with  a big  heart.  She  will  be  dearly  missed. 

She  is  survived  by  her  five  children.  Dune  of  Whiteriver,  Harold 
(Barbara)  McAlester,  Okla.,  Paul,  David  and  Kristy  all  of  Whiteriver; 
three  grandsons  and  two  granddaughters;  six  great  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  25  at  the  Open 
Bible  Lutheran  Church  in  Whiteriver.  A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m 
Thursday,  March  23.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Whiteriver  Cemetery. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements. 

For  those  who  have  special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private 
condolences,  visit  www.owensmortuary.com. 

Connie  Palmer 

Connie  Palmer  of  Whiteriver,  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  March  15, 

2006  at  the  Whiteriver  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Feb.  9,  1946  in  Whiteriver.  Connie  retired  from  the  Elderly 
Service  with  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  in  the  summer  of  2005.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Canyon  Day  Miracle  Church  and  loved  to  praise  the  Lord 
She  will  be  dearly  missed  by  her  relatives  and  friends. 

Connie  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Leonard  Palmer;  son.  Starling  Cheney; 
daughters  Starla  Cheney,  Raechelle  Tortice;  godchildren,  Reese  Peaches,  Dr 
, Angelica  Clay,  Arnoldlita  Walker;  daughter-in-law,  Ermalyn  Fall;  sisters 
Doann  Susan,  Delores  Alchesay,  Dudy  Dazen;  10  grandchildren,  and  many 
friends  and  relatives. 

Connie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Helen  Larzelere;  father, 
Benjamin  Palizote;  sons,  Bryan  B.  Kinney,  Roddey  Kinney;  daughter,  Roberta 
Kinney;  niece,  Virginia  Begay;  grandsons,  Mickey  F.  Altaha,  Bryan  T.  Moody 

A two-night  wake  will  be  held  at  her  residence  (Cradleboard  House  No. 

26)  in  Whiteriver  Friday,  March  24  at  10  a.m.  A celebration  of  her 
graduation  into  God's  Kingdom  will  be  Sunday,  March  26  at  1 p.m.  at  the 
Canyon  Day  Miracle  Church  with  Bishop  Leroy  Tate  officiating.  Interment 
will  be  at  Whiteriver  Cemetery  in  Whiteriver. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

March  21,  2006 

Bryce  Wyasket,  age  37 
1968  ~ 2006 

Bryce  Wyasket,  age  37,  of  Ft.  Duchesne,  died  March  7,  2006,  at  the 
Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center  of  complications  from  a lengthy  illness. 

He  was  born  August  13,  1968,  in  Roosevelt,  to  Francis  and  Esther 
Patterson  Wyasket. 

Bryce  was  a true  "Rock  and  Roller"-  he  was  a fan  of  the  rock  group  KISS. 
He  liked  music,  playing  his  guitar,  watching  movies,  and  reading  science 
fiction  books.  He  was  a Star  Wars  and  Star  Trek  fan.  He  will  always  be 
remembered  going  everywhere  with  his  disc  player  and  headphones  on.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

Bryce  was  a Christian;  he  believed  in  Desus  Christ.  Bryce  loved  watching 
and  taking  care  of  his  nephews  and  nieces.  He  will  always  be  remembered  as 
"Uncle  Bryce". 

He  is  survived  by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Floyd  Wyasket,  Roosevelt; 
Patrick  Wyasket,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Deborah  W.  (Donathan)  Manning,  Whiterocks 
Road;  Paul  Wyasket,  Lillian  Wyasket,  both  of  Ft.  Duchesne;  Elston  (Mary) 
Wyasket,  Spanish  Fork;  Ruth  Wyasket,  Ft.  Duchesne;  and  Desse  Wyasket, 
Logan.  Bryce  has  left  behind  many  nephews  and  nieces  whom  he  loved. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  and  two  brothers,  Anthony  and 
Gerald  Wyasket. 


Graveside  services  held  10:00  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  9,  2006,  at  the  Ft. 
Duchesne  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

March  21,  2006 

Robert  Healy  Sr. 

Robert  Healy  Sr.  was  born  Duly  4,  1904,  to  Alice  ToyToy  and  David  Healy 
in  Battle  Mountain,  Nev.  He  attended  school  in  Carson  City  at  the  Stewart 
Indian  School  where  he  learned  agriculture  and  ranching  fundamentals.  In 
1921  he  moved  to  Elko  with  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters.  He  married 
Lillian  Dixon  in  1928.  They  lived  at  the  Elko  Indian  Colony  for  several 
years.  They  had  seven  kids. 

In  1940  they  moved  to  the  South  Fork  Lee  Reservation,  where,  along  with 
Dohn  and  Harry  Tom,  Ray  Yowell,  Sam  Dick,  Willie  Woods,  Dohn  Couchum  and 
Percy  Bill  they  founded  the  South  Fork  Cattle  Association.  In  1941  he 
purchased  20  head  of  cattle.  While  raising  cattle  he  worked  at  the  Lee 
School  and  drove  the  school  bus  for  seven  years. 

In  1964  he  moved  to  the  Odgers  Ranch  in  Butte  Valley.  With  the  help  of 
several  ranchers,  they  moved  his  cattle  over  Harrison  Pass.  For  four  days 
they  rode  horseback  moving  his  cattle.  He  worked  raising  cattle,  alfalfa 
and  many  grandchildren . He  worked  at  the  Odger  Ranch  until  his  late  90s. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  daughters,  Alice  Healy  and 
Barabara  Davis;  son,  Robert  Healy  Dr.;  his  beloved  wife,  Lillian;  grandson, 
Ronald  Brady;  sisters,  Stella  Dones,  Minnie  Dick,  Inez  Rodriguez,  Dorothy, 
Oma,  and  Virginia  Healy;  and  brothers,  Ralph  Healy  and  Pacheo  Gibson. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Pauline  Belka;  sons,  Harvey  Healy 
(Charlotte),  Gordon  Healy,  Edna  Brady  and  Louella  Dackson.  He  had  many 
grandchildren,  several  great-grandchildren,  and  three  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

Since  he  never  "officially"  retired  from  ranching,  he  was  always  the 
boss.  He  still  made  decisions  for  the  family  and  the  ranch.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  family. 

Viewing  will  be  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006,  from  1-4  p.m.  at  Burns 
Funeral  Home.  Services  will  be  on  Thursday,  March  23,  at  1 p.m.  at  the 
Elko  Indian  Colony  Gym.  Graveside  will  follow. 

A traditional  feed  at  the  Elko  Indian  Colony  Gym  will  follow  graveside. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Elko  Daily/Elko,  NV. 

March  27,  2006 
Graci  Plentywounds 

FORT  HALL  - Graci  Kaila  Plentywounds,  3 month  old  infant  daughter  of 
Bryan  and  Kelly  Dames  Plentywounds  died  Sunday,  March  12,  2006  at  her  home. 
Graci  was  born  November  25,  2005  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  She  was  the  last  of 
five  children. 

In  her  short  time  in  this  world,  Graci  was  loved  by  her  parents  and 
family.  She  will  be  remembered  for  her  precious  smile  and  big  beautiful 
brown  eyes  and  long  eyelashes.  She  was  a blessing  to  her  family  and 
brought  love,  joy  and  happiness  into  their  lives.  She  will  be  dearly 
missed  by  all  whose  lives  she  touched. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Bryan  and  Kelly  Plentywounds;  one 
brother,  Kyle  (10);  three  sisters,  Adora  (8),  Teagan  (2),  Kallie  (1); 
maternal  grandmother,  Lynn  Stone;  paternal  grandmother,  Marlene  (Alrenzo  Q. 
) Gould;  paternal  grandfather,  Lyle  Plentywounds,  Sr.,  great  grandparents, 
Theodore  and  Ramona  Walema;  and  numerous  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  aunt,  Allene  D.  Martinez; 
grandmother,  Marcella  Stone  Edmo;  a grandfather,  Everette  G.  McConnell; 
great  grandparents  Leonard  and  Lydia  Stone,  great  grandmother.  Princess 
Small;  paternal  grandfather,  Claude  Plentywounds,  a great  grandmother,  Amy 
Kaiyou;  grandmother  Zelma  Coby  and  grandfather,  Raynard  Bell;  grand  mother, 
Karen  Gould;  great  grandparents,  Reginald  and  Evelyn  Sequints  Gould  Parr; 


and  an  uncle  Brian  K.  Gould. 

A prayer  service  was  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  15,  2006  at  the  Hawker 
Funeral  Home.  Graci  will  be  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission  Church  in  Fort 
Hall  Thursday,  March  16,  2006  from  10  a.m.  until  time  of  service.  Funeral 
service  will  be  conducted  at  1 p.m.  Burial  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  at 
the  Gibson  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

March  22,  2006 

Elwood  His  Bad  Horse  Evans 

SPOKANE,  Wash.  - Elwood  Carr  His  Bad  Horse  Evans,  54,  of  Spokane, 
formerly  of  Busby,  Mont.,  died  Thursday,  March  16,  2006. 

Traditional  wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  22,  in  the 
Busby  White  River  Cheyenne  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  11  a. 
m.  Thursday,  March  23,  in  the  Busby  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow 
in  the  Wolf  Name  Family  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin,  Mont.,  is  in  charge. 

March  23,  2006 
Connie  Red  Bird 

HARDIN  - Constance  Margaret  Red  Bird,  52,  of  Hardin,  formerly  of  Lame 
Deer,  died  Monday,  March  20,  2006. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  March  24,  in  the  Lame  Deer 
Baptist  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  March  25,  at 
the  church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Ridge  Bear  Family  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  is  in  charge. 

Tyrone  Ten  Bear 

CROW  AGENCY  - Tyrone  Larson  Ten  Bear,  64,  of  Crow  Agency,  died  Tuesday, 
March  21,  2006,  in  the  Crow/Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Service  Hospital. 

He  was  born  on  March  14,  1942,  to  Joseph  Max  Ten  Bear  Sr.  and  Gladys 
Stray  Calf  at  the  Ten  Bear  Home  in  the  Two  Leggins  Area.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Sore  Lip  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Piegan  Clan.  His  grandfather 
Charlie  Ten  Bear  Big  Ox  gave  his  Indian  name,  Iipiakaat  lip  Achkeduss 
"Magpie  Long  Tail  Feathers"  to  him.  Tyrone  attended  the  Hardin  School 
System,  graduating  from  Hardin  High  School  in  1961.  While  in  school, 

Tyrone  was  a member  of  the  National  Honors  Society,  the  Boys  State 
Delegation  and  Key  Club,  and  also  was  a manager  for  the  Hardin  Bulldogs 
Boys  Basketball  Team. 

Tyrone's  love  for  the  Bulldogs  continued  until  his  death.  Because  of  his 
health  in  his  later  years,  he  would  listen  on  the  radio  to  all  the  Bulldog 
games.  Tyrone  attended  Montana  State  University,  where  he  excelled 
academically.  Tyrone  was  a member  of  the  ROTC  Program.  He  helped 
established  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Indian  Club  of  Montana 
State  College,  now  known  as  Montana  State  University-Bozeman . Tyrone  was  a 
Marksman  Sharp  Shooter,  earning  many  medals,  and  an  alternate  for  the 
Montana  State  Olympic  Rifle  Team,  a trade  he  learned  from  his  grandfathers 
Austin  Stray  Calf  and  Charlie  Ten  Bear  Big  Ox,  who  assisted  in  his  child 
rearing. 

Tyrone  married  Linda  Ann  Yarlott  on  Oct.  4,  1965,  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.  He 
worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
building  of  the  Black  Canyon  Apsaalooke  Youth  Camp.  He  worked  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  as  a surveyor  of  the  Pryor  Mountains.  Tyrone 
served  as  a Secretary  of  the  Crow  Tribe  in  1974  for  two  years.  He  worked 
for  the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  a consultant  for  many  of  the 
tribal  officials  of  the  Crow  Tribe.  Tyrone  was  a key  figure  in  the  107th 
Meriden  Agreement,  establishing  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  Casino, 
resubmitting  the  Abandoned  Mines  Program.  He  lectured  at  several  law 
schools,  including  Harvard  Law,  about  tribal  treaties  and  sovereignty 
issues . 

Tyrone  was  a proud  grandpa,  speaking  a lot  of  his  two  sets  of  twin 
grandchildren  (Noah  and  Jonah)  (Hannah  and  Anna).  Tyrone  would  baby-sit 


his  own  grandchildren,  not  allowing  other  people  to  raise  his  "pride  and 
joys."  His  latest  # 1 was  Sena  Do. 

He  was  a recent  member  of  the  Zion  II  Church  and  the  Native  American 
Church,  serving  as  the  National  President.  Tyrone  instilled  and  pushed 
education  in  his  children  and  grandchildren . 

His  parents;  four  brothers,  Doe  Max  Hr.,  Carl  Sylvester,  Tommy  Ten  Bear 
and  Thomas  Big  Lake;  and  two  sisters,  Shirley  Ten  Bear  Dawes  and  Nancy 
Dolene  Ten  Bear,  preceded  Tyrone  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  41  years,  Linda;  six  sons,  Dackson 
(Leeann)  and  Dale  Dean  Pretty  on  Top  of  Lodge  Grass,  Tylynn  (Shanna), 

Thomas  (Mary)  and  Terrance  (Daychelle)  Ten  Bear  of  Crow  Agency  and  Miles 
(Rochelle)  Fighter  of  Fort  Smith;  one  grandson  that  he  raised  and 
considered  as  his  own,  Tyrel  Ten  Bear;  six  daughters,  Larsena  (Miles) 
Burshia  of  Hardin,  Dolene  of  the  family  home,  Dorcella  (Dominc)  Flatmouth 
of  Dunmore,  Dawanda  Little  Coyote  of  Ashland,  Hilary  Steffan  of  Hardin  and 
Kateria  Davis  of  Crow  Agency;  his  sisters,  Mary  (Gale)  Three  Irons,  Sophie 
(Leon)  Pretty  On  Top,  Gladys  (Woodrow)  Brien,  Shirley  Fighter,  Elizabeth 
Plain  Feather,  Dorcella  (Ronnie)  Little  Light,  Sandra  (Preston)  Grant, 
Patricia  Little  Light,  Pricella  Gardner,  Virginia  He  Does  It  and  Clara 
Smells;  his  brothers,  Carl  (Edwina)  Venne,  Dominic  "Flat  Bed"  Stevens, 

Fred  (Elenor)  Smart  Enemy  Dr.,  Marty  (Phalene)  He  Does  It,  Ricky  Fighter, 
Sr.,  Clyde  (Nellie)  Little  Light,  Donald  Spotted  Tail,  Ronnie  (Ruby)  Big 
Man  and  Melvin  (Kathleen)  Three  Irons;  his  adopted  mother,  Elizabeth  Smart 
Enemy;  his  aunts,  Phyllis  Well  Known,  Leda  Falls  Down,  Carol  (Dohn) 
Bullinsight  and  Darlene  (Dewayne)  Bixby;  his  uncles,  Dexter  (Mercelene), 
Adali  (Norma),  Frank  (Agnes)  and  William  (Donna)  Falls  Down,  Curtis 
(Samantha)  Rides  Horse  and  Art  (Anabelle)  Alden;  26  grandchildren  and  four 
great-grandchildren;  as  well  as  his  extended  family,  including  the  Ten 
Bear,  Big  Man,  Alden,  Long  Tail,  Yarlott,  Morrison,  Old  Bear,  Half,  House, 
Hogan,  Wilson,  Stewart,  Dancing  Bull,  Dackson,  Coyote  Runs,  Big  Medicine, 
Annette  Birdinground,  Ralph  Iron  and  Fred  Alden  families. 

Our  family  is  very  large;  if  we  have  missed  you,  please  accept  our 
apology.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Friday,  March  24,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  Multi-purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Hardin 
Fairview  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Austin  Two  Moons  Dr. 

LAME  DEER  - Austin  Two  Moons  Dr.,  51,  of  Lame  Deer,  died  Tuesday,  March 
21,  2006,  at  the  Lame  Deer  Clinic. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  March  26,  at  the  Lame  Deer 
Catholic  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  March  27,  at 
the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  services  will  follow  at  the 
Two  Moons  Cemetery  at  Rosebud  Creek. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge. 

March  25,  2006 

Austin  Two  Moons  Dr. 

Walking  Eagle  ' Voaxaetamenestetse ' 

LAME  DEER  - On  March  21,  2006,  Austin  Two  Moons  Dr.  journeyed  into  the 
spirit  world  to  his  relatives  that  have  preceded  him  in  death.  Austin  Dr. 
was  a direct  descendent  of  Chief  Two  Moons.  Austin  was  a member  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe.  He  was  born  on  Dec.  29,  1954,  to  Austin  Two  Moons, 
Sr.  and  Hilda  Hart  Two  Moons.  He  grew  up  in  the  Busby  and  Rosebud  Creek 
area  with  his  brothers.  After  his  father's  passing,  Austin  Dr.  received 
his  father's  Hereditary  Chief  position.  He  was  a member  of  the  Kit  Fox 
Society  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

Austin  started  out  working  as  a firefighter  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs;  his  group  was  Cheyenne,  he  also  worked  at  the  Busby  High  School 
as  a teacher's  aide  and  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  for  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe.  He  was  currently  working  for  Western  Energy.  He  began 
working  for  Western  Energy  in  1979  and  was  a heavy  equipment  operator  for 
26  years.  Austin  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandparents,  Burt 
and  Margaret  Rising  Sun  Two  Moons;  and  maternal  grandparents,  Frank  Hart 


and  Alice  Hairless  Beaver  Hart;  his  parents;  his  brothers,  Kenneth  and 
John;  and  one  sister,  Betty  Do  Two  Moons. 

Austin  met  his  wife,  Wilma  Shoulderblade  Two  Moons,  in  1976,  and  they 
were  married  on  Dan.  9,  1981.  Austin  and  Wilma  have  three  children, 

Reannna  Kaye,  Austin  III  and  Dustin  Dohn  Two  Moons.  They  made  their  home 
in  the  Muddy  Creek  area. 

He  attended  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Schools  in  Busby  and  graduated 
as  a State  Champion  Basketball  player  in  1973.  He  attended  college  at  the 
University  of  Montana  in  Missoula. 

Austin  spent  his  final  years  attending  basketball  games,  and  loved 
watching  his  two  sons  play  basketball.  He  enjoyed  attending  tournaments 
and  he  loved  his  grandchildren  and  spent  a lot  of  time  with  them.  Austin 
valued  his  Cheyenne  traditions  he  enjoyed  and  attended  powwows,  hand  games 
and  camping  at  the  annual  Sundance.  He  was  well  known  through  out  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  and  was  loved  by  everyone  he  knew.  He  was  a 
very  respected  and  admired  man  whom  we  loved  and  will  miss  very  much. 

Austin  was  a good  husband  and  loved  his  wife,  children  and  grandchildren 
He  was  a hard  worker  and  provided  his  family  very  well. 

Austin  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Wilma;  his  three  children,  Reanna 
(Douglas)  Bixby,  Austin  (Tonya)  and  Dustin  (Lacey),  all  of  Lame  Deer; 
grandchildren  Reneka  and  Shaneka  Bixby,  Trustin,  Dasmyn,  Tamia,  Destiny, 
Asia,  D'Andra  Two  Moons,  and  Cameron  Sooktis;  brother  William  (Arvelos) 
and  George  Two  Moons  of  Lame  Deer;  his  niece,  Betty  Do;  and  nephews,  Loren 
Dason,  Alden,  Brian,  and  George  Dr.;  his  uncles,  Eugene  (Thelma)  Hart, 
Frank  Hart  and  Martin  Hart;  grandmother  Eva  Hart  Small;  and  Aunt  Margaret 
Hart  Shoulderblade.  Austin's  special  cousin  was  Thomas  (Charlotte) 
Rockroads  of  Busby.  His  relatives  are  the  Rockroads,  American  Horses, 
Walkers,  Bradys,  Russells,  Littlebirds  and  Harts.  His  adopted  Sister  Ann 
Gillespie  of  Oregon,  and  adopted  brother,  Dave  Dersey  of  Helena.  Forgive 
us  if  your  name  is  not  mentioned;  he  had  numerous  relatives. 

For  30  years,  he  was  a special  family  member  of  the  Shoulderblade  family 
He  is  also  survived  by  his  brothers-in-law,  Don  L.  (Ruthie)  and  Francis 
Shoulderblade;  sisters-in-law,  Mary  Shoulderblade,  Wendelind  (Lawrence) 
Neiss;  and  mother-in-law.  Fern  Shoulderblade,  all  of  Lame  Deer.  He  was  a 
special  uncle  to  Lawrence  Dr.,  and  Clayton  Neiss,  Keith,  Halona,  Thomas, 
Hadley,  Starla,  Clint,  Renecia,  Derek,  Tiffany  Shoulderblade  and  Anna  R. 
Weaselbear . 

A traditional  wake  service  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  March  26,  at  7 p.m., 
at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  March  27,  at  1 p.m.,  at  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  in 
Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Two  Moons  family  cemetery  at  Rosebud 
Creek.  Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  Two  Moon  family  at  www. 
stevensonandsons.com  Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements . 

Winifred  I.  Woodhead 

SHERIDAN,  Wyo.  - Winifred  I.  Woodhead,  86,  of  Sheridan,  died  Wednesday, 
March  22,  2006,  at  Westview  Health  Care  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Saturday,  March  25,  at 
Champion  Ferries  Funeral  Home  in  Sheridan.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  2 
p.m.  Saturday,  at  Champion  Ferries  Funeral  Home. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Eagles'  Section  of  the  Sheridan  Municipal 
Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

March  24,  2006 

Yvonne  Running  Crane 

Yvonne  Ann  (Meineke)  Running  Crane  of  Great  Falls  died  March  19,  2006  at 
Park  Place  Health  Care  Center  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  57.  Yvonne  Running 


Crane 

Yvonne  was  born  to  Dess  and  Doris  Meineke  in  Browning,  Montana,  April  10, 
1948.  She  spent  most  of  her  life  in  Browning  and  in  later  years  moved  to 
Great  Falls.  In  1968  she  married  William  Mitchell  Running  Crane  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  She  received  her  formal  education  at  the  Blackfeet  Community 
College  (BCC),  (Browning)  and  at  the  University  of  Great  Falls  (Great 
Falls)  where  she  obtained  a Bachelor's  degree  in  Human  Services.  She  was  a 
GED  instructor  for  14  years  for  the  W.I.N.  Program,  BCC,  and  the  Blackfeet 
Head  Start  Program.  Yvonne  enjoyed  horse  racing,  making  Native  American 
traditional  costumes  and  dolls,  crafts,  cooking,  camping,  her  family  and 
many  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  sons  Dess  Running  Crane  (Amber)  and  Steven  Running 
Crane  both  of  Great  Falls;  grandsons.  Dale  and  Dustin  Running  Crane, 

Roland  Cobell  Dr.,  Cody  and  Chris;  granddaughters,  Kylee,  Tallesia  (Lil 
Tinsey),  Cheyenne  and  Lana;  sisters,  Connie  (Deraid)  Rosenberger  of 
Issaquah,  Wash.,  Doris  (Roger)  Running  Crane,  Susan  (Ervin)  Carlson,  and 
Irene  (Bill)  Goss  and  brother,  Dack  (Dolene)  Meineke  all  of  Browning. 

Rosary  will  be  Friday,  March  24  at  7 p.m.  at  Glacier  Homes  Community 
Center  and  the  funeral  service  will  be  Saturday  at  11  a.m.  in  Browning  at 
the  Little  Flower  Parish.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Big  Moon  Cemetery  at 
Badger  Creek. 

Yvonne  is  loved  very  much  and  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Leo  Charles  Spotted  Eagle 

Leo  Charles  Spotted  Eagle  died  in  Browning  at  the  age  of  86  of  natural 
causes  at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital.  Leo  Charles  Spotted  Eagle 

Leo  was  retired.  Leo  was  born  Aug.  12,  1920,  at  Big  Badger  and  was 
raised  in  the  upper  Big  Badger.  Leo  was  married  to  Ether  Marie  Mittens. 

Leo  graduated  from  Flandreau,  S.D.,  in  1942.  Leo  worked  at  Hamby's  Tire 
Shop  and  Browning  Mercantile  for  a good  many  years.  He  was  well  liked  by 
all  the  elders  because  he  was  fluent  in  the  Blackfeet  language.  He  also 
worked  for  the  Blackfeet  Writing  Company  and  the  calendar  plant.  He  worked 
for  HIP  program.  His  last  place  of  employment  was  at  Glacier  Park  Inc., 
which  he  enjoyed.  He  was  an  usher  and  greeter  at  Church  of  Little  Flower. 
Leo  loved  to  fish,  picnic,  listen  to  Indian  music,  stickgames  and  drive 
his  pickup  truck  going  for  rides  to  the  mountains. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife;  the  niece  he  raised,  Rebecca  Evans;  the 
nephews  he  raised,  Roger  Dale  Vielle  and  Winfred  Mittens;  his  sister 
Marisha  Hall  and  brother  Dames  Spotted  Eagle. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  March  23.  Rosary  will  be 
recited  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center.  Burial  will  be  at  the 
Mittens  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

March  27,  2006 
Richard  Duane  Small  Dr. 

ROCKY  BOY  - Box  Elder  native  Richard  Duane  Small  Dr.,  58,  of  Rocky  Boy, 
an  economic  development  planner  for  the  Chippewa  Cree  tribe  who  enjoyed 
powwows  and  Native  American  traditional  dancing,  died  of  complications 
from  diabetes  Saturday  at  Northern  Montana  Care  Center  in  Havre. 

Services  are  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Mary  Church  Catholic  Church  at  Rocky 
Boy,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of 
Havre  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  sisters  Cynthia  Small  and  Nadine  Small;  brothers 
Leonard  Small,  Harlan  Small  and  Marcus  Small,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  Nathan 
Small  of  Havre  and  Nolan  Small  of  South  Dakota;  and  adopted  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  22,  2006 

Harold  Gordon  Gunlock 

POLSON  - Harold  Gordon  Gunlock,  89,  of  Poison,  entered  the  Kingdom  of 


Heaven  on  March  6,  2006,  after  a courageous  year's  battle  with  multiple 
health  complications.  He  spent  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  at  the  St. 
Joseph's  Retirement  Community  and  later  at  the  Evergreen  Care  Center  in 
Poison.  He  had  been  a resident  of  the  Mission  Valley  for  more  than  50 
years . 

Born  May  21,  1916,  in  Columbus,  N.D.,  he  was  the  son  of  Shell  and 
Magdalena  (Lena  Schumann)  Gunlock.  The  family  resided  in  the  Columbus- 
Portal  area  for  a number  of  years. 

After  the  premature  death  of  his  father  in  1926,  Harold  and  his  older 
brother,  Kenneth  (now  deceased),  quit  school  to  help  their  mother  manage 
the  family  farm  and  raise  the  younger  siblings.  He  hopped  trains  to 
California  at  age  15  in  an  attempt  to  earn  money  for  the  family. 

He  returned  to  the  Columbus  area,  and  on  Duly  1,  1936,  and  married  his 
lifetime  friend  and  schoolmate,  Lillie  0.  Arneson.  They  would  have 
celebrated  their  70th  wedding  anniversary  this  year.  The  newlyweds  moved 
to  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  to  seek  work  on  the  Chisholm  Ranch  as  there  was 
no  work  during  the  Depression  in  North  Dakota.  They  returned  to  North 
Dakota  and  later  purchased  the  old  Soderquist  place  north  and  west  of 
Columbus,  where  they  raised  dairy  cows  and  dryland  farmed. 

They  made  the  big  move  to  Montana  in  1954,  settling  in  the  Post  Creek 
area  near  St.  Ignatius,  and  ran  a dairy  farm  there  for  40  years,  dryland 
farmed  and  later  raised  beef  cattle,  before  selling  the  home  place  and 
moving  to  Poison. 

Harold  was  fiercely  devoted  to  his  family  and  work,  and  instilled  his 
work  ethics  and  values  in  all  his  children.  Known  for  his  million-dollar 
smile,  honesty,  hard  work  and  love  of  horses,  he  never  did  really  "retire. 

" Up  until  last  year  he  still  had  his  Percheron  horse  hobby.  (His  32-year- 
old  horse  pal,  Pat,  is  still  living.) 

Harold  took  many  ribbons  for  his  Percherons  and  Belgiums.  They 
participated  in  many  shows,  parades  and  wagon  trail  rides  together.  One  of 
his  fondest  memories  was  the  Bison  Trail  Covered  Wagon  Excursions.  Harold 
was  well-respected  in  the  ranching  community  and  shall  be  missed  by  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  his  touching  their  lives  in  his  own  special  way. 

Harold  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brother,  Kenneth 
(previously  of  St.  Ignatius);  and  many  distant  relatives  and  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  devoted  wife,  Lillie  of  St.  Joseph's  Retirement 
Community,  Poison;  sons,  Eugene  Gunlock  (Esther  Anne)  and  Daren  Gunlock 
(Debbie),  all  of  Poison;  daughter,  Sandra  Gunlock  Baker  (Robin)  of  Lehi, 
Utah;  eight  grandchildren,  Dan  Gunlock  (Jamie)  of  Missoula,  Shelly  Buhr 
(Jamie)  of  Ronan,  Sheri  Kennedy  (Rob)  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Troy  Gunlock 
(Cortnee)  of  Kalispell,  Trevor  Gunlock  and  Brook  Gunlock  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Shane  and  Courtney  Baker  of  Lehi,  Utah;  seven  great-grandchildren, 
Allyson  Buhr,  Alexandra  Baker,  Aubrey,  Jordan,  Dalan  and  Madison  Kennedy, 
and  Wyatt  Gunlock;  brothers,  Wayne  Gunlock  of  St.  Ignatius,  Merle  Gunlock 
of  Williston,  N.D.,  Leland  Anderson  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  and  Clarence 
Anderson  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  sister,  Phyllis  Holte  of  Hayden  Lake, 

Idaho;  cousin,  Elsie  Nygaard  of  Ronan;  other  out-of  state  cousins;  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  devoted  care  of  the  doctors  and 
staff  at  St.  Patrick  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Community  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's 
Community  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Retirement  Community,  Evergreen  Care 
Center  and  Dr.  Paul  Gochis  and  Dr.  Craig  Panos.  Thank  you  all  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts. 

A memorial  service  to  honor  and  celebrate  Harold's  life  will  take  place 
at  11  a.m.  April  15,  at  the  Senior  Citizens  Center  in  Ronan.  The  family 
requests  memorials  be  made  to  St.  Joseph's  Retirement  Community,  11  17th 
Ave.  E.,  Poison,  MT  59860. 

Shrider's  Mortuary  of  Ronan  has  assisted  with  arrangements  and  cremation. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  27,  2006 
Richard  Small 

ROCKY  BOY  - Richard  Duane  Small  Jr.,  58,  of  Rocky  Boy  died  Saturday, 


March  25,  2006,  at  North  Montana  Care  Center  in  Havre  from  complications 
of  diabetes. 

A vigil  service  began  Sunday  at  the  St  Mary  Church  Catholic  Church  at 
Rocky  Boy.  A rosary  took  place  at  7 p.m.  Sunday.  The  Traditional  Catholic 
service  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  church  with  Father 
Peter  E.  Guthneck  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Richard  was  born  April  7,  1947,  in  Fort  Belknap  to  Richard  and  Sylvia 
(Maine)  Kucate.  He  was  educated  in  Box  Elder  and  graduated  from  Havre  High 
School  in  1967.  He  attended  Northern  Montana  College  for  two  years  and 
also  college  later  in  California. 

He  lived  in  California  for  eight  years. 

Richard  worked  as  an  economic  development  planner  for  the  Chippewa  Cree 
Tribe.  He  enjoyed  powwows  and  Native  American  traditional  dancing.  He  was 
proud  of  his  Native  American  heritage  of  Chippewa-Cree  and  Assiniboine. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  brother,  Shelden  Kelly 
Small . 

Survivors  include  his  sisters,  Cynthia  and  Nadine  Small  of  Rocky  Boy; 
brothers  Leonard,  Harlan  and  Marcus  Small,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  Nathan  Small 
of  Havre  and  Nolan  Small  of  South  Dakota;  niece  and  caregiver,  Linelle 
Standing  Rock  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  adoptive 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

March  26,  2006 

Marvin  Anderson,  53 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Marvin  Anderson,  53,  died  of  stomach  cancer  March  20, 
2006,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A memorial  service  was  at  Eagle  River  Church  of  God.  His  cremated 
remains  will  be  scattered  beside  his  mother,  Annie  Anderson,  at  Chignik 
Lake. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  born  Aug.  28,  1952,  in  Chignik,  to  William  and  Anne 
Anderson.  He  fished  with  his  father  as  a boy  and  later  on  ran  his  own 
seine  boat  in  the  Chignik  area.  He  loved  being  on  the  water  and  continued 
subsistence  and  sportfishing  throughout  his  life. 

His  family  said:  "Marvin  was  a committed  Christian.  He  loved  lesus  and 
told  others  about  God's  love  throughout  his  life.  He  was  born  again  at 
Chignik  Bible  Chapel  in  1983."  Mr.  Anderson  attended  Glennallen  Bible 
College  from  1984-85. 

"Marvin  was  always  a hard  worker,"  his  family  also  said.  He  was  employed 
by  Nabors  Alaska  Drilling  Inc.,  Tidewater  Marine  and  the  Alaska  Marine 
Highway  System.  He  earned  a 100-Ton  Masters  in  Boating  in  2000. 

He  met  Lyla  lones  in  1995  in  Anchorage.  They  were  married  in  1998  in 
Ketchikan . 

His  family  also  said:  "He  loved  his  wife  and  daughter  very  much.  He  was 
a good  husband  and  loving  father.  He  had  a good  sense  of  humor  and  enjoyed 
joking  and  teasing  with  his  family  and  friends.  Marvin  was  a very  kind  and 
loving  person  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  friends." 

Mr.  Anderson  also  enjoyed  traveling. 

He  was  a member  of  Eagle  River  Church  of  God  and  Bristol  Bay  and  Far 
West  Native  corporations . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lyla  Anderson  of  Anchorage;  daughter, 

Ashley;  sisters  and  brothers-in-law,  Katherine  and  Richard  Dohnson,  Minnie 
Skonberg,  Elaine  and  John  McClean,  Lorraine  and  Mark  Bunnell,  and  Marie 
Ashcraft;  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  Lars  and  Lana  Anderson,  Bill  and 
Alana  Anderson,  Dohn  Anderson  and  Kathy  Sakar,  Howard  Anderson,  and  Adrian 
Anderson;  father.  Bill  Anderson  Sr.;  aunts  and  uncles,  Nick  O'Domin, 

Maggie  O'Domin,  Caroline  Yates,  and  Gus  Kalmakoff;  and  brother-in-law  and 
sister-in-law,  Charlie  and  Karen  lones. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Annie  Anderson;  grandfathers, 

Nick  O'Domin  and  Dan  Anderson;  and  uncle,  Thomas  Yates. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 


Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

March  21,  2006 
Emma  Fannie  Horton 

Skagway  resident  Emma  Fannie  Horton,  86,  died  March  15,  2006,  at 
Bartlett  Memorial  Hospital  in  Duneau. 

She  was  born  Duly  10,  1919,  in  Dundas  Bay.  A resident  of  Duneau  most  of 
her  life,  she  was  a fish  cannery  worker  and  homemaker. 

Her  Tlingit  name  was  Ka  oo  klaa.  She  was  Wooshkeetaan  descending  from 
the  Shark  Backbone  House  of  Glacier  Bay.  Her  Father  was  T ' akdeintaan,  from 
the  Sockeye  House. 

She  attended  school  in  Hoonah  and  at  Wrangell  Institute.  She  was  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Tlingit-Haida  Indians  of  Alaska,  a lifetime  member 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  Camp  No.  2 Duneau,  and  a Sealaska  and 
Goldbelt  Corp.  shareholder. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Willie  and  Fannie  Horton; 
longtime  companion,  Knute  Tronstad;  brothers,  Alfred  Horton  Sr.,  and  Frank 
and  Walter  Dackson;  aunt,  Mary  Benson;  uncle.  Dames  Houston;  sisters,  Ruth 
Lokke,  Esther  Moses,  Goldie  Moses  and  Margaret  Howard. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Derry  Horton,  Penny  (Ben)  Coronell, 

Ann  Dohnson  and  Carolyn  (Dohn)  Martin;  brother,  William  (Martha)  Horton  Sr 
; and  11  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

A combined  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  memorial  and  funeral  service  was 
held  March  20  at  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  Hall  in  Duneau. 

Pallbearers  were  Ernest  Dohnson,  Gilbert  Dohnson,  Walter  Dewell,  Dr., 
Stephen  Petershoare,  Dohn  Dames,  Dan  Krajewski,  Stewart  Knudson,  Gary  See, 
Aaron  Danielson  and  Ernest  Williams.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  Dohn  Martin 
Sr.,  Harold  Martin,  Cyril  George,  Sr.,  Pat  Mills,  Ronald  Williams,  Dohn 
Hanlon,  Herman  Davis,  and  Marian  George. 

The  family  may  be  contacted  at  P.0.  Box  21195,  Duneau,  AK,  99802,  or  by 
calling  (907)  586-1763  or  (907)  957-1905. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
March  19,  2006 

Dennis  Kevin  Sandy,  of  Northwest  Angle  #33 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  sudden  passing  of  our  son, 
brother,  father,  husband  and  best  friend.  Dennis  Kevin  Sandy  passed  away 
on  March  19,  2006;  he  was  31  years  old. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  grandparents  Fred  and  Alice  Sandy,  uncles 
Frank  Sandy  Sr.,  Stanley  Bird  and  one  nephew  Esau  Sandy. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Deanna  and  their  children  Doshua  Kenneth 
Dames  Sandy  (Miisawaygabo) , Dylan  Oscar  Theodore  Sandy  (Miskwanaquot) , 
Dennis  Aaron  Vincent  Sandy  (Waabshkabinese) , and  Aliyah  Ivan  Morgan  Major. 
His  parents  Ken  and  Geraldine  Sandy,  his  sisters  Geri  (Todd),  Diane 
(Donny),  Shelly  (Michael),  his  brothers-in-law  Kevin  (Roberta),  Dason, 
sisters-in-law  Heather  (Gene)  and  Danine,  eleven  nieces  and  ten  nephews, 
uncles  Ron  (Dosephine),  Leslie  (Delores),  Peter,  aunts  Matilda,  Elizabeth, 
Eleanor  and  Elsie,  many  cousins  and  numerous  friends. 

Dennis  grew  up  at  Northwest  Angle  where  he  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing 
and  raising  his  boys.  His  life  was  happiest  when  he  was  at  home  with  his 
family  and  teaching  his  children  what  his  dad  taught  him.  Dennis  grew  up 
with  Wesley  Nelson,  his  best  friend  and  brother.  They  shared  each  others 
passion  for  the  outdoors,  and  spent  a lot  of  their  days  hunting  and 
fishing,  laughing  and  joking.  He  was  a fun  loving  man  who  enjoyed  playing 
jokes,  who  made  people  laugh,  he  was  the  guy  who  could  bring  a smile  to 
anyone's  face.  Dennis  also  had  a special  friendship  with  Basil  Greene. 
Their  days  were  spent  on  the  lake  commercial  fishing  where  they  would  mix 
work  with  laughter,  always  joking  and  poking  fun  at  each  other. 

We  have  all  suffered  a huge  loss  but  we  are  left  with  special  memories 
of  laughter  and  complete  happiness. 

A Wake  will  be  held  at  Dennis'  home  at  Northwest  Angle  on  Wednesday, 


March  22,  2006  at  3:00  p.m.  and  a Funeral  is  set  to  begin  on  Thursday, 

March  23,  2006  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the  Northwest  Angle  Church. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donny  Albany,  Wesley  Nelson,  Basil  Greene,  Kevin 
Major,  Peter  Bird  and  Jonathan  Mymko. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Ron  Everson,  Norbert  Powassin,  Steve 
Powassin,  Joe  Powassin,  and  Jason  Major. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital 
for  their  efforts. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS 

Funeral  Service  Thursday,  March  23,  2006  at  1:00  p.m.  Northwest  Angle 
Church . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

March  22,  2006 
Peter  Quewezance 

QUEWEZANCE  - In  loving  memory  of  Peter  Moses  amopinehsiyens  Hummingbird. 
March  8,  1979  March  17,  2006. 

Peter  will  be  sadly  missed  by  loving  parents  Therese  Papequash  (Don)  and 
John  Shingoose  (Bones).  Children  Aaron  and  Kyla  Ray.  Sisters  Leona,  Marion 
and  Sherry.  Brothers  Rodney  and  Robert.  Special  nieces  and  nephews,  Farrah, 
Melissa  (Derek),  Rachel,  Talia,  Taija,  Baby  Dave,  Dylan,  Teo,  Raymond, 
Dakota  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  aunties  and  uncles. 

The  wake  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006  at  4:00  p.m.  in  The 
Gathering  Place,  4001  3rd  Avenue  North,  Regina,  Sk.  The  funeral  service 
will  be  on  Thursday,  March  23,  2006  at  2:00  p.m.  in  The  Gathering  Place, 
with  burial  to  follow  at  Riverside  Memorial  Park. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

March  21,  2006 

Franklin  Wells  (Grey  Horse  Rider) 

FRANKLIN  WELLS  (GREY  HORSE  RIDER),  beloved  husband  of  Veronica  Wells, 
passed  away  after  a lengthy  battle  with  cancer  at  the  Tom  Baker  Cancer 
Centre  in  Calgary  on  Thursday,  March  16,  2006  at  the  age  of  54  years. 

Franklin  is  survived  by  his  loving  and  devoted  wife  of  35  years, 

Veronica  Wells;  his  sons:  Chad  (Cora)  and  Lome;  daughters:  Tanya  (Pat), 
Letitia  (Rod)  and  Germaine;  grandchildren : Chloe,  Sara,  Ryan,  Tanis,  Jager, 
Sylvesta,  Zenty,  Justice,  Isaiah  and  Jack  and  adopted  grandchildren : 

Kelsey,  T.J.  and  Summer.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  brothers:  Melvin 
(Doris),  Bedford,  Roland  (Mae),  Cyril  (Patti),  Campbell  (Arlene),  Lloyd 
(Velma),  Evans,  Winslow  and  Patrick(Lori  Ann);  sisters:  Rosaline,  Delores 
(Roy),  Vivian  and  Rose  Marie  (Van  Nyugen);  mother  in-law  Mary  Louise  Oka; 
sister  in-law  Nita  Wells,  along  with  numerous  sisters  and  brothers  in-law, 
nieces,  nephew  and  many  adopted  children. 

Franklin  was  born  on  January  25,  1952  in  Cardston,  Alberta.  Franklin 
received  his  early  education  at  St.  Paul's  Residential  School,  Cardston. 
Nita  and  Wayne  played  a key  role  in  his  up  bringing  and  with  their 
continuous  encouragement  and  support  to  pursue  a higher  education,  he 
received  his  High  School  Diploma  from  Henry  Wisewood  School  in  Calgary  and 
continued  on  at  Mount  Royal,  LCCC  and  with  diesel  electric  in  Grande 
Prairie.  In  1971  Franklin  met  the  love  of  his  life,  Veronica  and  together 
they  started  their  family.  Franklin  began  his  electrical  career  at  Kainai 
Industries  in  1972  and  later  moved  his  family  to  Fort  McMurray  where  he 
was  employed  with  Syncrude  Canada.  He  once  again  moved  his  family  to 
Edmonton  and  then  made  his  permanent  residence  in  the  Bull  Horn  area  in 
1979. 

Franklin  had  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  participate  in  all  aspects  of 
life.  He  was  a Special  Constable  for  the  Blood  Tribe,  he  participated  in 
rodeo  as  a steer  wrestler  for  many  years.  He  was  a member  of  Old  Agency 
Drum  group.  He  helped  and  supported  his  children  to  successfully  complete 
their  hockey  years  and  continued  his  support  by  serving  as  president  of 
the  Kainai  Braves  Hockey  Club.  He  and  his  wife  traveled  extensively  to 


pow-wows  and  handgames  that  he  enjoyed  so  much.  His  spiritual  journey  led 
him  to  serve  as  Rector  in  the  1986  Cursillo.  He  served  as  Blood  Tribe 
Council  for  one  term. 

Franklin  became  the  first  journeyman  and  only  Master  Electrician  on  the 
Blood  Reserve.  With  his  excellence  and  skill  he  became  a successful 
entrepreneur  by  establishing  "Franklin  Wells  Electric." 

Franklin's  full  time  passion  was  spending  time  with  his  family.  He  was  a 
devoted  father,  husband  and  grandfather,  who  never  failed  to  miss  an 
anniversary,  birthday,  family  holiday  dinner,  hockey  practice,  piano  and 
figure  skating  recital  or  a tournament  for  any  of  his  children.  His 
devotion  to  his  grandchildren  could  not  be  measured.  His  mission  was  to 
spoil  them  and  give  them  back  to  the  parents.  No  matter  what  the  occasion, 
he  always  encouraged  all  of  them  to  be  the  best  they  can  be.  Franklin  left 
us  his  words  of  wisdom,  his  guidance,  knowledge  and  most  of  all  his  sense 
of  humor.  He  was  a very  humble  man  who  practiced  unconditional  love  and 
never  hesitated  to  help  others  in  need..  His  wealth  of  family  and  friends 
looked  up  to  him  for  direction  to  face  the  challenges  their  paths  laid 
before  them.  Franklin  guided  many  to  pray,  as  he  was  a man  of  faith,  and 
touched  all  our  lives  in  a way  we  will  never  forget,  because  his  passion 
to  help  those  who  fled  to  him  for  help  were  never  forgotten,  nor  turned 
away. 

Franklin  was  predeceased  by  his  grandson  Michael;  niece  Lori  Shade; 
mother  Phyllis;  sisters:  Elizabeth  and  Mildred;  brothers:  Albert  Wells  Dr. 
and  Wayne  Wells;  aunt  Rosie  Tail  Feathers;  uncles:  Harvey,  Kenneth,  Gerald, 
Allen  and  Fred  Tail  Feathers,  Art  and  Bob  Wells;  his  grandparents:  Fred 
and  Ethel  Tail  Feathers  and  Dim  and  Annie  Wells;  father  in-law  Mike  Oka 
and  by  his  father  and  step-mother  Pat  and  Bibianne  Eagle  Child. 

Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  on  Tuesday,  March  21, 
2006  from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m.  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's 
Anglican  Church  , Cardston  on  Tuesday,  March  21,  2006  from  7:00-11:00  p.m. 
and  then  continue  at  Franklin's  residence.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at 
Senator  Gladstone  Hall  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006  at  11:00  a.m.  with 
Father  Ignatius  Tran  officiating.  Interment  in  St.  Paul's  Cemetery 


Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  8,  2006 

Porno  chidodapuk/flowers  moon 
Klamath  kapchelam/gathering  moon 
Zuni  Li'dekwakkya  lana/great  sand  storm  moon 
Lakota  Wihakakta  Wi/moon  when  youngest  girl  is  fat 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Native 

American  Poetry  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


We  are  vanishing  from  the  earth,  yet  I cannot  think  we  are  useless  or 
Usen  [God]  would  not  have  created  us.  ...  For  each  tribe  of  men  Usen 
created.  He  also  made  a home.  In  the  land  created  for  any  particular 
tribe  He  placed  whatever  would  be  best  for  the  welfare  of  that  tribe." 
Thus  it  was  in  the  beginning:  the  Apaches  and  their  homes  each  created 
for  the  other  by  Usen  himself.  When  they  are  taken  from  these  homes 
they  sicken  and  die.  How  long  will  it  be  until  it  is  said  there  are 
no  Apaches?" 

Geronimo  (Goyathlay),  Chiricahua 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

I just  ran  an  editorial  about  my  own  pain  when  a friend  committed 
suicide.  What  I did  not  mention,  and  should  have,  is  that  she  was  a 
meth  user. 


I have  another  friend  who  is  trying  to  tear  himself  away  from  this 
devil  today. 

It  crushes  your  heart  to  know  the  despration  this  evel  plants  in  a 
person's  soul. 

In  Volume  13,  Issue  50  I ran  a poem  titled,  "I  am  Meth."  I ask  evryone 
to  reread  that  poem. 

Read  the  lead  article  in  this  issue,  "Tribes  across  the  Nation  confront 
Horrors  of  Meth." 


Understand  this.  You  may  be  able  to  take  meth  once  and  walk  away  from 
it.  If  you  take  it  twice,  even  years  apart,  it  owns  you.  It  literally 
alters  the  way  your  brain  functions  - forever.  It's  like  a lock.  The 
first  time,  the  key  is  inserted.  The  second  time  the  lock  is  opened  with 
the  key  broken  off  inside. 

You  can't  put  the  water  back  in  a lake  once  the  dam  has  breached  and 
you  can't  undo  what  meth  has  done  to  your  brain. 


If  you  are  not  already  a victim  of  meth,  don't  even  try  it.  Mom,  Dad, 
Auntie,  Uncle,  family  . . . you  have  a sworn  obligation  to  protect  and 
save  the  next  generation.  Start  now  by  keeping  our  youth  out  of  the 
firey  hell  of  meth  abuse. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  (' - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 


wotanging(3bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Tribes  across  Nation 
confront  Horrors  of  Meth 

- HERALD  EXCLUSIVE: 

The  Red  Lake  Nation 

- Norton  denies  Fraud 

or  Major  Problem  with  Trust 

- G.A.O.  sees  $20  Billion 
Oil  Royalties  loss 

- Gonzalez  focuses  on  Indian  Country 

- BIA  working  on 

Tribal  Lands  Succession 

- Ute  Irrigation  Project 
needs  $20M  in  repairs 

- Tribes  to  receive  more  Money 

- Racial  tensions  persist 
at  Apache  Junction  School 

- Edison  moves  to  reopen 
big  Desert  Power  Plant 

- American  Indians 

cite  Voter  Intimidation 

- State  Abortion  Law 


- Eagle  feathers  confiscated 

- Gun  Lake  Tribe  won't  join 
in  rally  on  Statue 

- Navajo  Nation 

visits  Lawrence  Livermore  Lab 

- Study  set  on  American  Indian 
Center  proposal 

- GIAGO:  Driving  the  snakes 
out  of  South  Dakota 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Tribal  Governments  change 

- Floats  decorated 
entirely  by  broken  Treaties 

- Keeping  a lid  on  emotions 

- Natives  deserve  fair  Share 
of  Resource  Revenues 

- Natives  await  word  from  Tories 
on  Cash  injections 

- FNs'  Emergency  Planning 
confronts  special  demands 

- Indian  Brook's  Fisheries  Deal 


wouldn't  apply  on  Reservations 

- Indian  Students 

sue  School  District  for  Racism 

- Lower  Brule  plan 
Missouri  River  Project 

- Tribe  amends  Lawsuit 
seeking  Sovereignty 

- Agency  once  again 
rejects  Hoopa  Membership 

- Mashpee  Wampanoag 

win  Preliminary  Recognition 

- Graving  Yard  talks 
deemed  'very  productive' 

- Seattle  deal  with  Muckleshoots 
over  Cedar  River 

- Appeal  for 

Indian  Education  Support 


a $5-Million  Secret 

- B.C.  Apology  Bill  a first  in  Canada 

- Media  gets  failing  Grade 
on  Ipperwash 

- Reading  Zapatista  'Other  Campaign' 

- Dominion, Water  Politics  and  'Otra' 

- Residents  file  lawsuit 
over  Tribal  Gas  Tax 

- Eagle  feathers  confiscated 

- Turtle  Mountain 

to  banish  Serious  Criminals 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Killed  con  feared  for  Life 

- Rustywire:  Morning  Coffee 

- Lee  Goins  Poem:  When  The  Ink  Flows 

- New  Smithsonian  Web  site 
explores  Winter  Counts 


RE:  Tribes  across  Nation  confront  Horrors  of  Meth 


Date:  Mon,  3 Apr  2006  09:32:44  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="METH" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. azcentral . com/news/ articles/0331indian-meth . html 

Tribes  across  nation  confront  horrors  of  meth 

Dennis  Wagner 

The  Arizona  Republic 

March  31,  2006 

PERIDOT  - There  is  something  haunting  about  the  hillside  house  in  this 
windswept  Apache  community  on  the  ruddy  mesas  east  of  Globe:  It  is  the 
memory  of  a young  man,  David  Dudley,  beaten  to  death  at  a meth  and  booze 
party  on  a January  night  in  2005. 

The  entryway  is  a photographic  shrine  to  the  20-year-old  who  dreamed  of 
becoming  an  X-ray  technician. 

"We  just  kind  of  made  it  David's  wall,"  explains  the  father,  Dennis 
Dudley.  "We  light  candles  every  time  we  come  home." 

Mary  Jane  Dudley  sits  in  the  living  room,  surrounded  by  half-finished 
Apache  baskets.  For  a long  time  after  her  son's  death,  she  couldn't  find 
the  will  to  weave.  Now,  she  performs  the  ancient  craft  to  lose  herself  in 
memories . 

"From  the  time  I wake  up  to  the  time  I go  to  bed  is  when  I think  about 
him,"  she  says.  "I  haven't  stopped  crying." 

Police  reports  say  David  was  punched,  kicked  and  bashed  with  a beer 
bottle,  then  dragged  into  a wash  and  left  to  die.  Dennis  blames  meth.  He 
walks  outside  to  a front-yard  ramada.  Beneath  the  roof,  a large  mound  of 
dirt  is  covered  with  silk  flowers. 

"I  didn't  know  where  to  put  him,  so  we  buried  him  out  here,"  Dudley 
whispers  into  a desert  breeze.  "We  put  this  here  to  remind  the  community 
there  has  to  be  something  done  against  drugs." 

'Crisis  in  nation' 

Like  high  desert  wildfire,  methamphetamine  is  sweeping  through  Indian 
country,  tearing  families  apart. 

From  the  Gila  River  community  south  of  Phoenix  to  the  Navajo  Nation,  the 
drug  known  as  "glass"  has  become  public  enemy  No.  1 on  many  reservations, 
fueled  by  severe  poverty,  alcoholism  and  boredom  that  afflicts  most  of  the 
nation's  571  federally  recognized  tribes. 

"Status  quo  is  a life  six  years  shorter  than  any  other  American  group," 
San  Carlos  Apache  Chairwoman  Kathy  Kitcheyan  told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  during  a February  hearing.  "(Indians  are)  318  percent  more 


likely  to  die  from  diabetes  and  670  percent  more  likely  to  die  from 
alcoholism.  It's  63  babies  born  in  my  tribe  last  year  addicted  to 
methamphetamine,  and  this  is  just  one  tribe.  Nationally,  Indian  country  is 
under  attack  from  crystal  meth." 

"It's  probably  almost  reached  epidemic  proportions,"  agrees  Doe  Garcia, 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  governor  of  New 
Mexico's  Ohkay  Owingeh.  "It's  crisis  mode.  Not  just  our  crisis.  It's  a 
crisis  in  the  nation." 

Anecdotes  tell  of  extent 

Meth  addiction  exploded  so  rapidly  among  indigenous  tribes,  and  record 
keeping  is  so  sporadic,  that  no  comprehensive  statistics  are  available. 

But  anecdotes  abound: 

- On  the  Navajo  Reservation  this  week,  an  81-year-old  medicine  woman  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  dealing  meth  with  her  daughter  and  granddaughter . 
Ninety-four  percent  of  the  tribal  members  who  responded  to  a recent  poll 
described  the  drug  as  a severe  problem. 

- At  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community,  tradition  counselors  oversee 
"talking  circles"  where  addicts  pass  an  eagle  feather  and  sing  native 
songs  as  part  of  spiritual  therapy.  The  tribes  also  conduct  anti-drug 
powwows  and  are  building  a $13  million  residential  center  for  modern 
treatment . 

- In  New  Mexico,  the  Ohkay  Owingeh  tribe  is  reviving  the  ancient  practice 
of  banishment  to  remove  meth  dealers. 

- In  North  Carolina,  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees  has  a hotline  to 
report  dealers  and  to  announce  regular  anti-drug  rallies. 

Despite  such  efforts.  Native  American  officials  nationwide  report  a 
meth-induced  surge  of  violence,  theft,  juvenile  sex  and  drug  babies. 

Federal  authorities  say  foreign  narco  cartels  are  now  targeting  tribal 
lands  as  distribution  beachheads.  U.S.  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  has 
scheduled  a hearing  on  the  scourge  next  week  before  the  Indian  Affairs 
committee. 

- At  Wyoming's  Wind  River  Reservation,  25  tribal  members  were  busted  last 
May  in  connection  with  a drug  ring. 

Seeking  help 

Young  Shoshones  and  Arapahos  were  viewed  as  a fresh  market  by  cartels, 
says  Jeffrey  Sweetin,  regional  special  agent  in  charge  for  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  "We  had  an  organization  headed  by  Mexican  drug 
traffickers  who  specifically  targeted  the  Wind  River  Reservation,"  Sweetin 
adds.  "Young  kids  get  free  dope,  and  after  a few  times  they'll  grow  into  a 
user  population.  . . . There's  an  entire  generation  of  Native  Americans 
vanishing. " 

As  a result,  even  tribal  leaders  who  might  otherwise  distrust  outsiders 
are  seeking  help.  In  Arizona,  DEA  agents  work  with  reservation  police. 
Indian  health  care  officials  clamor  for  funding  to  pay  for  meth  babies  and 
stabbing  victims.  Social  services  directors  plead  for  treatment  programs. 

Still,  some  tribes  are  making  headway.  On  the  San  Carlos  Reservation, 
leaders  criminalized  meth,  which  was  not  an  illegal  drug  under  arcane 
tribal  codes.  Hand-painted  placards  warn  against  drug  use  along 
reservation  highways.  A new  prevention  program  will  stress  Apache 
traditions . 

Yet  meth  has  caught  up  with  alcohol  as  the  substance  of  choice,  and  drug 
babies  are  now  common.  Social  services  Director  Terry  Ross  says  the  most 
recent  infant  was  born  without  feet  to  a 14-year-old.  "We  don't  have  the 
resources,"  he  adds,  shrugging  helplessly. 

Carlos  Guezada-Gomez,  director  of  health  services  in  San  Carlos,  says 
unemployment  and  poverty  have  caused  a "cultural  brokenness,"  but  the  Ndee, 
or  people,  have  not  given  up. 

"The  community  is  really  being  annihilated  if  we  don't  go  back  and  have 
people  center  themselves  and  really  feel  good  about  who  they  are  as 
Apaches, " he  adds . 
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HERALD  EXCLUSIVE:  The  Red  Lake  Nation 
Tribal  Chairman  Floyd  "Buck"  Dourdain  talks  about  the  year  that's  passed 
since  a horrific  school  shooting  dropped  his  people  into  the  national 
spotlight 

By  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
Herald  staff  writer 

Red  Lake  Tribal  Chairman  Floyd  "Buck"  Dourdain  Dr.  invited  Herald 
columnist  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  to  sit  down  with  him  recently  and  talk  at 
length  about  the  March  21,  2005,  school  shooting  and  its  impact  on  the  Red 
Lake  Indian  Reservation.  Their  hours-long  discussion  represents  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  most  in-depth  media  interview  with  Dourdain  since  the 
shooting. 

March  21,  2005,  what  some  are  calling  the  worst  day  in  the  history  of 
the  Ojibwe  people  in  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  a young  gunman  killed  nine  people 
and  then  took  his  own  life.  Floyd  "Buck"  Dourdain  Dr.,  chairman,  was  at 
the  helm  of  the  tribal  government  as  the  tragic  events  unfolded.  He  tells, 
for  the  first  time,  his  story. 

Dourdain  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  Little  Rock  community,  one  of 
four  districts  on  the  806,000-acre  Red  Lake  reservation.  The  reservation 
is  settled  among  the  white  birch  bark  aspen  and  sweet  maple  trees  that 
crowd  the  shores  of  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  the  region.  Misk  wagami- 
wazaga-iganing,  or  Red  Lake,  named  for  its  scenic  sunsets,  lazes  quietly 
under  a coat  of  melting  ice  waiting  for  the  summer  sun  to  peel  back  the 
cold  white  and  expose  hungry  walleye. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  big  lake  stands  an  old  building  that  houses  the 
tribal  government  and  the  post  office.  Dourdain  was  born  42  years  ago  in 
that  very  building  when  it  was  an  Indian  Health  service  hospital.  When  you 
leave  the  humble  tribal  headquarters  and  turn  left,  the  modern  Red  Lake 
High  School  stands  just  across  a short  area  of  bare  ground  from  the 
headquarters,  providing  an  easy  view  of  students  coming  and  going  from  the 
high  school. 

It  was  at  that  school  in  the  middle  of  Red  Lake  that  16-year-old  Deff 
Weise,  a Red  Lake  member  and  student  at  the  high  school,  came  with  guns  in 
hand  and  hate  in  his  heart.  In  that  instant,  the  Ojibwe  people  were 
catapulted  into  national  and  world  headlines.  They  would  hold  a place  in 
history  as  the  school  with  the  second-largest  number  of  students  killed  in 
a shooting. 

"There  was  no  way  anyone  could  foresee  the  March  21  shootings,"  the 
tribal  chairman  said.  The  school  was  as  well-prepared  as  any  school  in  the 
state.  They  had  uniformed  security  guards,  cameras  and  a system  for 
emergencies.  Even  though  they  weren't  armed,  two  security  guards  did  their 
jobs  above  and  beyond  what  was  expected.  One  was  killed,  and  the  other  was 
able  to  alert  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  building,  he  said.  "They  did 
everything  they  possibly  could  to  avoid  trouble  at  the  school." 

Tribal  resources 

Even  before  March  21,  and  early  in  the  Dourdain  administration,  the 
Tribal  Council  had  begun  a two-year  assessment  of  social  issues,  never 
anticipating  that  this  evaluation  might  include  the  magnitude  of  a tragedy 
that  was  to  come.  The  assessment  emphasized  tribal  programs,  education, 
law  enforcement,  courts  and  tribal  finances. 

Dourdain,  who  was  involved  in  youth  programs  prior  to  his  election  as 
tribal  chairman,  talked  about  the  role  of  tribal  leadership  in  nurturing 
young  leaders.  Tribes,  he  said,  are  in  an  era  of  gaming  chairmen  and 
corporate  councils  that  place  a lot  of  emphasis  on  building  a bigger  and 


better  casino  and  creating  more  jobs,  yet  they  are  "cutting  kids  down  from 
rafter"  and  drug  dealers  are  running  rampant.  If  you  look  at  the  entire 
spectrum,  there  were  areas  in  which  the  reservation  was  lagging,  he  said. 
He  wanted  to  change  that. 

"The  shootings  were  the  worst  nightmare  the  tribe  could  imagine,"  the 
chairman  said.  Unfortunately,  a lot  of  that  evaluation  and  restructuring 
was  put  on  the  back  burner  as  a result  of  the  shooting. 

"We  went  into  crisis  mode.  We  had  the  world's  eye  on  us,  and  we  were 
trying  to  see  past  a backdrop  of  10  people  losing  their  lives,"  he  said. 
That  deadly  March  21  marker  changed  their  focus  to  the  needs,  safety  and 
mental  health  of  the  Red  Lake  community,  lourdain  said. 

The  community  was  in  mourning.  In  a closed  community  such  as  Red  Lake, 
which  guards  its  sovereignty  jealously,  tribal  members  know  everyone  on 
the  reservation  or  they  are  related  to  each  other.  They  needed  privacy  to 
mourn  their  looses,  the  chairman  said. 

Unfortunately,  the  tribe  was  overwhelmed  by  the  hundreds  of  reporters 
and  journalists  who  came  to  the  reservation.  The  media,  he  said,  didn't 
respect  tribal  boundaries,  and  few  understood  the  meaning  of  sovereignty 
or  what  it  meant  to  be  a closed  reservation. 

The  media  essentially  said,  "Who  in  the  hell  are  you  to  tell  us  where  we 
can  or  cannot  go?"  They  pressed  hard  for  access  to  the  homes  and  families 
of  the  victims  some  slipped  into  funerals  and  wrote  of  the  tears  and  pain. 
The  passport  they  wielded  was  their  right  of  a free  press,  lourdain  said. 

Holly  Cook,  a tribal  member  and  lobbyist  in  Washington,  D.C.,  came  home 
to  assist  with  the  media.  The  tribe  needed  a strategy  to  deal  with  this 
army  of  huge  transmitter  trucks  and  media  descending  on  the  reservation. 
They  needed  a strategy  to  help  the  Red  Lake  community  maintain  its  privacy 
while  they  tended  to  their  families  and  prepared  for  funerals. 

It  was  going  to  be  a very  disruptive  and  chaotic  time,  he  knew.  The 
tribe  tried  to  make  it  as  painless  as  possible  for  the  people,  lourdain 
said,  but  it  was  painful  to  even  look  into  the  next  day  and  it  was 
unbearable  to  think  about  what  laid  ahead. 

The  media  and  the  tribe  didn't  see  eye  to  eye. 

During  the  crisis,  lourdain  said  he  was  told  a Red  Lake  woman  was  having 
a particularly  difficult  time  with  the  deaths.  So,  the  chairman  drove  to 
her  house  to  comfort  her.  It  was  like  other  times  when  tribal  relatives 
and  friends  gather  around  those  who  are  hurt  or  mourning,  he  said.  As  he 
visited  with  the  woman  and  her  family,  he  could  hear  the  whomp,  whomp, 
whomp  of  a helicopter.  People  standing  outside  or  standing  beside  their 
cars  looked  up  and  saw  the  giant  machine  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  near 
the  house. 

Someone  yelled,  "It's  the  media."  Everyone  started  running.  Some  jumped 
in  their  cars  and  drove  off.  Others  ran  for  cover  in  the  house.  He 
couldn't  help  but  smile  at  the  commotion  the  media  caused. 

The  media  became  an  enemy. 

Guilt  and  blame 

As  the  council  tried  to  maintain  the  business  of  the  government,  the 
magnitude  of  the  shootings  overwhelmed  some  of  them.  One  councilman 
grieved,  "Have  we  failed  our  kids?  Where  did  we  go  wrong?  All  of  the 
things  we  have  here,  yet  we  still  failed  our  kids." 

"Money  and  things  aren't  always  the  answer,"  lourdain  said.  "You  can't 
throw  money  at  a problem.  There  are  so  many  things  and  programs  that  you 
can  apply  for  right  now.  The  council  just  talked  about  a healthy-marriage 
grant  program.  I guess  it  teaches  people  how  to  be  married.  I wonder,  he 
mused,  what  the  next  grant  would  be:  How  to  properly  get  divorced?  You  can 
apply  for  money  for  everything  under  the  sun." 

A mother  in  the  community  came  to  him  during  that  time.  She  told  him, 
"We've  failed  our  kids.  We  have  our  own  agenda,  our  jobs,  casinos  and  all 
the  things  we  do  as  adults  and  all  the  things  we  do  for  ourselves,  but 
somewhere  along  the  line  we've  forgotten  to  save  time  for  our  children. 

Now  look  at  what  happened." 

"I  am  a younger  chairman,"  lourdain  said.  "I  have  a series  of  advisers 
and  people  I rely  on.  I would  turn  to  one  of  those  people  and  see  them  in 
tears  and  weeping.  Some  were  the  strongest  oaks  I knew  and  they  were  just 


devastated  and  stunned.  I would  see  in  their  eyes  they  were  in  shambles 
and  seemed  to  be  saying,  'Buck,  help  us.'" 

It  was  a time,  lourdain  said,  when  they  did  a lot  of  self-blaming  and 
felt  guilty  because  of  the  shootings.  "We  have  very  well-funded 
communities.  We  have  prevention  and  treatment  programs  for  drugs  and 
alcohol,  the  schools  have  special  education  programs,  psychologists, 
'schools  within  a school,'  so  why  did  this  happen?  Those  are  the  questions 
the  tribe  will  grapple  with  for  years  to  come,"  the  chairman  said. 

Son  charged 

Unfortunately,  the  crisis  mode  would  only  grow  more  intense  as  lourdain 
himself  was  touched.  His  son,  Louis,  was  charged  in  connection  with  the 
shootings  less  than  a week  later,  on  March  27.  That  left  the  chairman  in  a 
precarious  position.  He  needed  to  be  on  top  of  what  was  happening.  He  was 
responsible  to  the  community,  yet  he  had  a responsibility  to  his  family. 

lourdain  recused  himself  from  any  investigative  process  or  any  reports 
about  the  shootings  because  of  the  charges  against  his  son.  "I  basically 
stepped  aside  and  said  I'm  going  to  maintain  the  powers  of  the  office,  but 
I cannot  be  involved  in  anyway,  shape  or  form  in  the  investigations  or 
anything  that  it  entails  unless  of  course,  the  council  needs  me,  and  then 
they  will  call  me,"  he  said. 

It  is  evident  that  lourdain  is  close  with  his  family  and  his  son,  Louis. 
So,  the  following  days  would  be  particularly  difficult  for  him.  One  of  the 
frustrations  the  chairman  experienced  was  Louis'  image  in  the  media.  He 
was  demonized,  he  said. 

It  was  a federal  government  case  against  a juvenile.  There  are  certain 
rights  that  all  juveniles  enjoy  in  the  judicial  system,  and  the  federal 
government  enforces  them,  lourdain  said.  The  same  rules  of  law  apply  to 
any  juvenile  charged  on  a federal  Indian  reservation.  "There  was  no 
privilege  granted  to  my  son,"  he  said. 

"It  was  implied,"  he  thought,  "that  because  he  was  the  chairman's  son, 
there  was  a special  deal  and  special  considerations.  There  wasn't." 

The  entire  family  was  devastated  by  the  arrest  of  Louis.  "We  were  a 
normal  family  on  the  reservation.  The  kids  went  to  school.  They  weren't  in 
trouble.  We  worked  and  obeyed  the  laws.  Now,  our  whole  world  was  turned 
upside-down,  broken  and  displaced,"  he  said. 

One  day,  Louis  was  a kid  playing  video  games,  and  the  next  day,  he's 
potentially  going  to  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  extracted 
from  the  reservation  without  an  opportunity  for  closure  or  an  opportunity 
to  attend  funerals  of  loved  ones  and  family  members,  and  he  was  held  in  an 
adult  holding  facility,  lourdain  said. 

He  said  there  was  no  way  he  could  abandon  his  son  because  he  said  he 
knew  he  wasn't  responsible  for  what  happened  at  the  Red  Lake  school. 

"I  know  my  son  didn't  use  the  Internet  any  more  than  any  other  kid  and 
he  used  it  as  a form  of  entertainment,  a chance  to  talk  with  friends, 
download  music,  go  to  sites  and  play  games.  He  wasn't  sitting  at  the 
computer  talking  about  horrible  crimes  all  the  time.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  he  had  an  enormous  amount  of  discussion  on  the  Internet  and  a very 
small  amount  actually  was  about  anything  of  a violent  nature,  but  that's 
the  piece  that  was  focused  on. 

"They  said,  'Look  at  this.  This  is  horrible.  We  need  to  charge  this  kid.' 
Later  on,  I think  the  government  realized  maybe  we  should  have  gone 
another  route.  We  are  finding  all  kinds  of  kids  do  this,"  lourdain  said  in 
defense  of  his  son. 

Louis'  brother  and  mother  experienced  a great  deal  of  stress  and 
depression  as  a result  of  the  shootings  and  subsequent  arrest  of  their  son 
and  brother.  Louis'  mother  has  migraine  headaches,  and  one  child  is 
withdrawn . 

lourdain  added  his  name  to  the  candidates  running  for  tribal  chairman  in 
May.  It's  going  to  be  tough,  an  uphill  battle,  he  said,  but  he  owes  it  to 
his  son,  Louis.  He  needs  people  to  know  he  believes  in  Louis. 

Surviving  the  year 

How  did  lourdain  get  through  the  year? 

First  and  foremost,  his  strength  came  from  the  support  and  prayers  of 


family  and  friends.  Standing  beside  his  desk  in  the  tribal  chairman's 
office,  lourdain  took  off  his  suitcoat  and  slipped  into  a black  velvet 
beaded  vest  with  symbolic  richly  colored  flower  designs  covering  the  front. 
This  vest  was  a token  of  appreciation  from  the  Warrior  Society  and 
Veterans  after  March  21.  About  the  same  time,  he  went  to  Canada  and  the 
chief's  from  Long  Plains  First  Nation  reserve  presented  him  with  a 
Woodlands  Ojibwe  traditional  chiefs  headdress.  He  said  other  tribes  around 
the  nation  have  supported  him,  too. 

Culture  plays  a strong  role  in  the  direction  lourdain  has  taken  in  life. 
He  uses  his  Indian  name  Bezhig  Nii  Gaa  Nii  Gaabow  (One  standing  in  front) 
with  pride.  The  Ojibwe  culture  has  provided  him  an  alternative.  The 
culture  has  given  him  a purpose  in  life.  It  provides  clan  structure  and  a 
blueprint  for  the  duties  he  would  carry  on  throughout  his  life,  he  said. 

Although  he  has  not  gone  through  the  Midawin  (Grand  Medicine  Society), 
he  follows  the  teachings  of  its  society.  He  also  is  a Sacred  Pipe  carrier 
and  dances  traditionally. 

For  him,  being  a pipe  carrier  means  a responsibility  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people.  It  means  communicating  with  the  spirit  world  to  ask  for 
strength  and  good  things  for  the  people. 

lourdain  was  given  his  pipe  by  an  elder  of  the  community  who  was  an 
elder  and  knew  he  would  be  passing  on  soon.  The  elder  said  "someday,  you 
are  going  to  need  this  pipe.  It  will  help  you  if  you  burn  and  offer 
tobacco.  This  pipe  will  help  you  help  your  people." 

lourdain  said  he  doesn't  take  the  pipe  out  in  public,  but  keeps  it  in 
the  family. 

Of  the  pipe,  he  said,  there  is  a strict  code  of  conduct  and 
responsibilities  for  keeping  it.  That's  why  some  people  shy  away  from  it. 
Some  think  they  are  not  deserving  of  this  sacred  object.  It's  a huge 
responsibility. 

Shooting  anniversary 

On  March  21  this  year,  the  tribe  wanted  a quiet  day  without  speakers, 
outsiders  and  especially  the  media.  They  closed  offices  and  opened  the 
school  so  people  could  come  and  visit  each  other.  They  provided  food.  The 
day  was  sunny,  just  like  that  day  in  2005.  This  day  was  somber  and  quiet, 
but  there  were  smiles  and  hugs,  too. 

It  was  a sad  day  because  it  marked  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  their 
loved  ones  and  it  was  time  to  let  them  go. 

"We  are  being  tested,  and  we  will  be  stronger  for  it,"  lourdain  said. 
"There  are  better  days  ahead,  regardless  of  who  is  here  in  the  leadership 
role.  We  can't  go  backwards  because  we've  been  there  and  suffered  the 
worst  possible  fate  of  any  tribe." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Norton  cites  legacy  of  cooperative  conservation 
By  1UDITH  KOHLER 
Associated  Press  writer 
March  29,  2006 

DENVER  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  criticized  by  environmentalists 
as  pushing  a pro-development  agenda  by  the  administration  during  her  five- 
year  tenure,  said  she  remains  proud  of  her  efforts  to  build  consensus  on  a 
range  of  issues. 

In  an  interview  with  The  Associated  Press,  Norton,  who  is  stepping  down 
March  31  for  personal  reasons,  said  the  department  has  worked  with  hunters. 


anglers,  farmers  and  ranchers  on  protecting  wetlands  and  endangered 
species.  A report  released  by  her  office  Thursday  said  Interior  provided 
$2.1  billion  in  grants  since  2002  to  states,  landowners  and  groups  to 
preserve  wildlife  habitat  and  save  species. 

"We  started  out  with  the  idea  of  cooperative  conservation  and  that  the 
federal  government  could  work  best  as  partners  with  local  citizens.  We  put 
our  money  where  our  money  is  and  increased  grant  programs  that  had  those 
goals,"  Norton  said. 

Critics,  including  some  Western  wildlife  and  outdoors  groups,  have 
challenged  Norton's  assertions  that  she  has  sought  input  from  all  groups. 
Some  have  joined  environmentalists  in  decrying  the  pace  and  scale  of 
energy  development  in  the  Rockies,  where  most  states  are  seeing  record 
natural  gas  drilling  rates. 

"Under  Norton  there's  been  intense  pressure  on  all  the  (Bureau  of  Land 
Management)  field  offices  to  drill  more,  drill  faster  and  to  sweep  aside 
protections  for  wildlife,"  said  Erik  Molvar  a wildlife  biologist  and 
executive  director  of  the  Biodiversity  Conservation  Alliance  in  Laramie, 
Wyo . 

Steve  Smith  of  the  regional  office  of  The  Wilderness  Society  in  Denver 
said  new  guidelines  for  deciding  whether  local  governments  have  valid 
claims  to  roads  crossing  federal  land  were  issued  this  week  without  public 
or  congressional  debate.  Environmentalists  fear  counties  will  win  claims 
to  roads  in  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges  and  wilderness  areas. 

"It's  often  seemed  that  attempts  at  communication  and  collaboration  were 
more  means  to  announce  things  that  have  already  been  decided,"  Smith  said. 

Referring  to  the  thousands  of  disputed  rights  of  way  riddling  federal 
lands  in  the  West,  Norton  said  she  issued  the  new  policy  based  on  what  she 
believes  was  a well-reasoned  ruling  by  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Denver. 

"It  doesn't  give  the  counties  everything  they  wanted.  It  doesn't  give 
environmental  groups  everything  that  they  wanted,"  Norton  said. 

She  has  defended  her  decisions  on  energy  development,  a priority  of  the 
Bush  administration,  saying  it  is  taking  place  on  land  designated  by 
Congress  for  multiple  uses.  She  said  Friday  that  her  department  has 
increased  funding  for  inspections  and  monitoring  to  ensure  that  companies 
follow  environmental  laws. 

"We  want  to  do  a better  job  of  planning  to  take  wildlife  and  other 
environmental  protection  factors  into  account,"  Norton  said.  "There  are 
improvements  we've  made  but  it's  something  that  needs  to  continue  to 
improve. " 

She  said  the  Interior  Department  is  forming  a new  advisory  council  to 
study  wildlife  issues,  including  the  impacts  of  energy  development. 

Reeves  Brown,  executive  director  of  Club  20,  which  represents  22  western 
Colorado  counties,  said  he  believes  Norton  has  struck  the  right  balance 
between  meeting  the  country's  growing  energy  needs  and  environmental  and 
cultural  concerns. 

Brown  said  a hallmark  of  her  tenure  was  her  insistence  that  downstream 
states  use  only  the  water  they're  entitled  to  under  the  1922  Colorado 
River  Compact.  The  Colorado  River,  which  supplies  seven  states,  starts  in 
western  Colorado. 

Norton,  a former  Colorado  attorney  general,  was  the  first  woman  to  head 
the  agency  that  includes  the  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  oversees  507  million  acres,  or  one  out  of  every  five  acres 
nationwide. 

Norton  said  she  has  talked  several  times  with  Idaho  Gov.  Dirk  Kempthorne 
also  a Republican,  since  President  Bush  nominated  him  to  succeed  her. 

"(Kempthorne)  is  someone  I've  worked  with  a lot.  He  cares  a great  deal 
about  issues  important  to  the  West.  He  has  a great  background  for  Interior 
" Norton  said. 

Remaining  issues  at  Interior  include  the  lawsuit  over  the  federal 
government's  handling  of  federal  royalties  owed  American  Indians. 

Estimates  of  unpaid  royalties  on  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  resources  from 
Indian  range  as  high  as  $27.5  billion. 

Norton  said  the  Interior  Department  has  revamped  the  computer  system  and 
regulations  and  established  a repository  to  collect  all  the  records  from 


Indian  lands  nationwide. 

"We  have  found  no  fraud  or  major  systemic  problems.  Yes,  there  are 
accounting  errors  here  and  there/'  Norton  said. 

Another  issue  looming  over  the  department  is  a lobbying  scandal 
involving  Indian  gaming  licenses  overseen  by  the  agency.  Former  lobbyist 
lack  Abramoff,  who  represented  the  tribes,  said  in  e-mails  made  public 
that  he  had  an  inside  track  at  the  Interior  Department.  His  clients 
donated  to  the  advocacy  group  Council  of  Republicans  for  Environmental 
Advocacy,  co-founded  by  Norton. 

There's  been  no  suggestion  of  any  wrongdoing  by  Norton.  She  said  she 
hasn't  been  involved  with  the  group  since  becoming  secretary  and  has 
little  contact  with  Italia  Federici,  the  council's  president. 

"I  have  talked  with  her  a few  times  over  the  last  five  years  and  did  a 
few  events  for  her  group,"  Norton  said.  "That  has  not  had  any  impact  on 
our  Indian  gaming  decisions  as  far  as  I can  tell." 

Norton  said  she  has  no  immediate  work  plans  after  leaving  her  post 
except  to  travel  and  relax  for  a while.  She  said  while  she's  flattered 
that  her  name  comes  up  as  a possible  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  or 
Colorado  governor,  she  has  no  plans  to  run  for  office. 

She  said  she  and  her  husband  will  eventually  return  to  Colorado,  but 
doesn 't  know  when. 

Copyright  c.  2006  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune  - Lee  Publications,  Inc. 
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G.A.O.  Sees  Loss  in  Oil  Royalties  of  at  Least  $20  Billion 
By  EDMUND  L.  ANDREWS 
March  29,  2006 

WASHINGTON,  March  28  - Incentives  for  oil  and  gas  companies  that  drill 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  cost  the  federal  government  at  least  $20  billion 
over  the  next  25  years,  according  to  the  draft  of  a Congressional  report 
obtained  on  Tuesday. 

The  new  estimates,  prepared  by  the  Government  Accountability  Office, 
also  warn  that  $80  billion  in  revenue  could  be  lost  over  the  same  period 
if  oil  and  gas  companies  won  a new  lawsuit  that  seeks  a further  reduction 
in  their  royalty  payments. 

The  report,  delivered  in  a private  briefing  late  Monday  to  House  and 
Senate  staff  members,  startled  some  of  the  program's  longtime  supporters 
and  infuriated  some  critics. 

The  report  is  the  first  attempt  by  a government  agency  to  calculate  the 
soaring  costs  of  a 10-year-old  program  that  was  created  to  encourage 
deepwater  drilling  when  energy  prices  were  low. 

The  program,  known  as  royalty  relief,  allows  companies  to  avoid  paying 
the  government  royalties  on  much  of  what  they  produce  from  federal  leases 
in  deepwater  areas  of  the  gulf. 

The  Interior  Department  acknowledged  last  month  that  it  would  forgo 
about  $7  billion  in  royalties  over  the  next  five  years  - even  though  it 
expected  energy  prices  to  remain  near  record  highs. 

The  G.A.O.,  the  nonpartisan  investigative  arm  of  Congress,  came  up  with 
much  higher  cost  estimates  but  over  a longer  stretch  of  time. 

On  a related  matter,  the  agency's  investigators  cautiously  endorsed  the 
Interior  Department's  explanation  about  why  royalty  collections  for 
natural  gas  had  climbed  far  more  slowly  than  market  prices. 

Such  royalties  were  almost  no  higher  in  2005,  when  gas  prices  reached 
records,  than  in  2001. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  in  January  that  the  main  reason  appeared  to 


be  a widening  gap  between  the  sales  prices  that  companies  were  reporting 
to  the  government  and  the  prices  they  were  reporting  to  their  own 
shareholders . 

The  G.A.O.  disputed  that,  saying  that  the  weak  revenue  collections  last 
year  appeared  to  result  primarily  from  a decline  in  gas  production  that 
was  more  severe  than  the  drop  indicated  in  the  Interior  Department's 
published  statistics. 

The  G.A.O.  said  the  Interior  Department's  explanation  was  "quick  and 
reasonable,"  and  that  royalties  in  2005  had  been  held  down  by  both  a 
general  decline  in  offshore  production  and  the  damage  wrought  by 
Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita. 

But  the  Congressional  office  cautioned  that  its  analysis  was  based  on  a 
reshuffling  by  the  Interior  Department's  Minerals  Management  Service  of 
its  published  royalty  statistics. 

"We  conducted  limited  verification  of  M.M.S.  data  and  did  not  audit  the 
accuracy  of  underlying  M.M.S.  records,"  the  G.A.O.  said. 

On  the  larger  question  of  the  overall  cost  of  royalty  relief,  the  G.A.O. 
noted  that  the  Interior  Department,  which  runs  the  offshore  leasing 
program,  had  never  carried  out  a "robust"  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the 
original  program  or  of  incentives  added  in  the  last  five  years. 

In  what  the  G.A.O.  said  was  a preliminary  analysis,  it  estimated  that 
the  government  would  lose  about  $20  billion  as  a result  of  leases  already 
signed . 

But  that  loss  would  quadruple  to  $80  billion  if  the  suit  by  energy 
companies  succeeded. 

In  the  lawsuit,  filed  by  Kerr-McGee  Exploration  and  Production  the 
company  argues  that  the  Interior  Department  does  not  have  the  authority  to 
suspend  the  royalty  incentives  if  prices  for  oil  and  gas  climb  above 
certain  "threshold"  levels. 

Members  of  Congress,  including  some  who  have  supported  the  energy 
industry,  said  the  G.A.O.  figures  raised  new  questions  about  the  royalty 
relief  program. 

"I  am  extremely  concerned  about  information  that  has  recently  come  to 
light,"  Senator  Deff  Bingaman,  Democrat  of  New  Mexico,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  wrote  in  a letter  on 
Tuesday  to  the  departing  interior  secretary.  Gale  A.  Norton. 

"I  write  to  inquire  as  to  what  you  plan  to  do  to  address  this  situation 
and  these  significant  potential  losses  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  nation." 

Critics  of  the  program  said  they  were  infuriated. 

"Every  day,  the  news  for  taxpayers  gets  unbelievably  worse,"  said 
Representative  Carolyn  B.  Maloney,  Democrat  of  New  York,  who  has  assailed 
the  royalty-collection  program  for  years.  "When  will  we  put  a stop  to 
this?" 

The  actual  cost  of  such  royalty  relief  has  been  shrouded  in  mystery 
almost  since  its  inception. 

Last  month,  the  Interior  Department  confirmed  that  the  costs  were  about 
to  soar  as  a result  of  leasing  blunders  in  the  late  1990' s and  a court 
decision  in  2003. 

The  G.A.O. 's  most  optimistic  prediction  calls  for  a loss  to  the 
government  of  $20  billion  in  royalties,  even  though  this  assumes  that 
energy  prices  will  be  above  the  "threshold  levels"  over  the  next  25  years. 

Half  of  that  stems  from  a blunder  during  the  Clinton  administration, 
when  officials  omitted  the  price-threshold  restriction  from  all  offshore 
leases  signed  in  1998  and  1999. 

The  other  half  results  from  the  legal  victory  by  energy  companies  in 
2003,  which  more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  royalty-free  oil  and  gas  they 
could  produce. 

But  those  costs  would  be  eclipsed  if  Kerr-McGee  won  its  new  lawsuit 
against  the  Bush  administration.  The  G.A.O.  estimated  that  a Kerr-McGee 
victory  would  cost  $60  billion  over  25  years,  on  top  of  the  $20  billion 
the  government  is  already  expected  to  give  up. 

The  G.A.O.  said  it  based  its  estimate  on  the  assumption  that  crude  oil 
would  sell  for  about  $45  a barrel,  a level  well  below  the  $66.07  next- 
month  futures  price  in  New  York  on  Tuesday,  and  that  oil  and  gas  prices 
would  climb  2.1  percent  a year. 


Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Gonzalez  focuses  on  Indian  Country 

Appoints  prosecutor  with  experience  in  Native  issues, 

meets  with  tribal  leaders,  announces  tactics  to  help  tribal  police 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Native  American  Times 

March  29,  2006 

Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  has  in  recent  days  appointed  a member 
of  a federal  Native  American  advisory  board  to  a top  position  with  the 
Justice  Department,  met  with  tribal  leaders  and  announced  two  crime- 
fighting initiatives  aimed  at  helping  Indian  Country. 

Thomas  E.  Moss  has  been  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Idaho  since  the  fall  of  2001.  In  addition  a long  time  legal  practice.  Moss 
is  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Native  American 
Issues  and  Border  and  Immigration  Law  Enforcement.  His  new  position  is  as 
a member  of  the  Attorney  General's  Advisory  Committee  of  United  States 
Attorneys . 

Moss  is  an  experienced  prosecutor  who  has  served  with  "distinction," 
Gonzalez  said  in  a statement.  "The  advisory  committee  plays  an  invaluable 
role  in  providing  strong  advice  and  counsel  as  the  [Justice]  Department 
works  to  make  our  nation  safer  and  more  secure.  Together,  we  will  work  to 
combat  terrorism,  reduce  violent  crime  and  drug  trafficking,  prevent 
cybercrime  and  child  exploitation,  prosecute  government  and  corporate 
corruption,  and  protect  the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans." 

The  appointment  comes  after  a recent  visit  Gonzalez  made  to  the  Yakama 
Reservation  in  Washington  State,  participating  in  a roundtable  discussion 
with  federal,  state  and  tribal  law  enforcement  regarding  methamphetamine 
enforcement  and  other  tribal  justice  issues  in  Indian  Country. 

"I  think  it  is  important  to  get  a first-hand  view  of  the  tribal  justice 
system  on  the  Yakama  Reservation,"  Gonzalez  said.  "The  tribe  is  doing  good 
work  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  this  special  place  and  protect  those  who 
call  it  home  from  the  threats  of  violence  and  drug  abuse,  but  there  remain 
serious  problems  that  require  additional  attention." 

Gonzalez  also  touted  two  new  initiatives  targeted  specifically  to  help 
Native  Americans  fight  crime.  The  Methamphetamine  Investigation  Training 
for  Tribal  Law  Enforcement  will  help  tribal  law  enforcement  officers  with 
training  on  how  to  conduct  successful  and  safe  methamphetamine 
investigations.  The  second  initiative  is  a cold  case  review,  with  the 
Yakamas  the  first  tribe  to  take  part.  Federal  officials  will  review  those 
unsolved  homicides  from  the  tribe  that  might  benefit  from  new 
investigative  resources  and  recent  technological  advancements  in  forensic 
science. 

As  part  of  the  cold  case  review  initiative,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  will  make  available  the  services  of  both  its  Violent  Crime 
Apprehension  program  and  its  National  Center  for  Analysis  of  Violent  Crime. 

The  tribe  may  have  been  selected  for  the  cold  case  review  because  of  a 
rash  of  unsolved  homicides  dating  back  almost  two  decades  in  some  cases. 
Eleven  women  died  mysteriously  on  the  reservation  in  the  1980s  and  early 
1990s.  Two  of  the  11  deaths  under  suspicious  circumstances  - one  by 
hypothermia,  the  other  by  drowning  - have  not  been  labeled  homicides.  The 
other  nine  appear  to  be  homicides,  with  methods  including  gunfire, 
stabbing,  beating  and  strangulation. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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BIA  Working  On  Tribal  Lands  Succession 
By  Colin  Fogarty 
PORTLAND,  OR  2006-03-29 

Several  hundred  tribal  representatives  turned  out  for  a meeting  today 
Wednesday  in  Portland  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  agency  is 
working  on  a century-old  problem  with  the  way  tribal  land  is  passed  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Colin  Fogarty  reports. 

19th  century  treaties  between  the  government  and  tribes  commonly  gave 
individual  tribal  members  parcels  of  land. 

When  that  owner  died,  the  property  was  divided  among  the  heirs  equally, 
and  then  again  and  again  for  so  many  generations  that  that  same  parcel 
could  wind  up  with  several  hundred  owners. 

It's  called  fractionation,  and  in  2004  Congress  passed  a bill  to 
streamline  the  process  or  at  least  prevent  further  subdividing. 

Now,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  racing  to  get  administrative  rules 
in  place  by  Dune. 

The  agency's  Michelle  Singer  is  hoping  tribal  input  will  give  the  end 
product  more  credibility. 

Michelle  Singer:  "In  fact,  I've  referred  to  the  regulations  as  not  just 
drafts,  but  rough  drafts,  and  that  whenever  possible  we  are  going  to  make 
the  changes  that  people  are  asking  us  to  make." 

But  many  of  the  tribal  representatives  at  the  meeting  complained  the 
federal  government  should  have  sought  their  input  earlier,  and  said  the 
agency  is  trying  to  solve  a problem  quickly  that  took  generations  to 
create. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  OPB. 
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Ute  irrigation  project  needs  $20M  in  repairs 
GAO  report  also  criticizes  other  BIA  projects 
By  Doe  Hanel  | Herald  Denver  Bureau 
April  2,  2006 

DENVER  - An  irrigation  project  serving  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe 
needs  $20  million  in  repairs,  according  to  a Congressional  audit  released 
last  week. 

KEY  CONCERNS  IN  REPORT 

- Fees  aren't  high  enough  to  maintain  project. 

- Cash  reserves  depleted  in  2004. 

- Fees  proposed  to  double  to  $17  per  acre  this  year. 

- Project  carries  old  contracts  that  charge  only  $1  per  acre. 


PINE  RIVER  IRRIGATION  PRODECT 


- Serves  11,885  acres  on  the  Southern  Ute  reservation. 

- Run  by  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

- Eighty-five  percent  of  customers  are  American  Indian. 

- The  project  is  different  from  the  Pine  River  Irrigation  District, 
which  serves  non-Indian  land. 

Nationwide,  irrigation  projects  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  need 
perhaps  $850  million,  according  to  a report  from  the  Government 
Accountability  Office,  Congress'  nonpartisan  research  office.  The  local 
and  national  figures  may  change  once  the  bureau  refines  its  estimates, 
according  to  the  GAO  and  the  bureau. 

The  report  also  criticizes  some  BIA  projects  for  poor  management. 

"In  many  cases,  BIA  officials  with  oversight  authority  lack  expertise, 
while  those  with  expertise  lack  authority,"  the  report  stated. 

The  BIA  runs  16  irrigation  projects,  a program  that  began  in  the  1880s 
as  part  of  the  American  Indian  assimilation  policy. 

One  of  those  is  the  Pine  River  Irrigation  Project.  It  serves  the 
Southern  Ute  tribe  but  is  run  by  the  BIA,  a federal  agency.  The  tribe  has 
no  part  in  its  management,  said  Chuck  Lawler,  who  leads  the  Southern  Ute 
Water  Management  Division. 

The  Pine  River  Irrigation  Project  is  separate  from  the  Pine  River 
Irrigation  District.  PRID  is  a non-Indian  entity  that  delivers  water  from 
Vallecito  Reservoir,  and  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Congressional  report. 

The  audit  found  "crisis-style  management"  only,  with  no  preventive 
maintenance  and  a $20  million  backlog  of  cleanup  work.  The  project  ran  out 
of  cash  reserves  in  2004,  the  audit  said.  The  bureau  had  been  using  its 
other  departments,  like  road  maintenance,  to  subsidize  the  water  project. 

The  audit  is  fair  and  accurate,  said  Ross  Denny,  superintendent  of  the 
BIA's  Southern  Ute  Agency.  Denny  provided  faxed  answers  to  written 
questions  from  the  Herald. 

Prices  are  going  up  for  Pine  River  project  users. 

The  BIA  charges  $8.50  per  acre  for  water,  which  a 1999  study  found  some 
users  couldn't  afford.  The  project  still  carries  some  contracts  from  the 
1930s  that  charge  only  $1  per  acre  irrigated,  according  to  last  week's 
audit.  The  BIA  has  proposed  doubling  the  fees  to  $17  this  year,  the  audit 
said.  Fees  have  not  been  raised  since  1992. 

However,  Pine  River  sent  water  users  a letter  Feb.  24  announcing  a raise 
in  the  base  rate  "from  $8.50  to  only  $13  per  acre,  to  lessen  the  financial 
impact  on  our  water  users,"  Denny  wrote. 

About  15  percent  of  the  acreage  served  by  the  project  is  owned  by  non- 
Indians,  but  the  audit  found  BIA  officials  do  not  meet  with  non-Indian 
customers . 

Denny  said  the  BIA  last  met  with  water  users  on  April  4,  2000. 

"There  was  a lot  of  opposition  expressed  during  the  meeting  regarding 
the  rate  increase,  and  subsequently  an  increase  was  not  initiated,"  Denny 
wrote . 

Instead  of  a formal  meeting,  the  BIA  sent  water  users  a packet  with 
information  on  the  rate  increases.  And  BIA  staffers  are  available  to  talk 
to  water  users,  Denny  wrote. 

The  Pine  River  project  had  lower  maintenance  needs  than  most  of  the 
other  systems  analyzed  in  the  report.  The  Wapato  project  in  Montana  needs 
more  than  $180  million,  according  to  the  GAO.  Montana  Republicans  Sen. 
Conrad  Burns  and  Rep.  Dennis  Rehberg  raised  the  issue,  which  led  to  the 
GAO  report. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  houses  the  BIA,  did  not  respond  to 
the  GAO's  request  to  comment  on  the  report. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  to  receive  more  money 
April  2,  2006 
By  Gazette  News  Services 

RIVERTON  - Members  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  tribes 
will  receive  extra  money  next  month  as  the  result  of  their  recent  $10.5 
million  settlement  with  the  federal  government. 

The  settlement  stems  from  a lawsuit  in  which  the  tribes  say  the  federal 
government  mismanaged  the  tribes'  mineral  estates  by  failing  to  collect 
proper  royalties  from  October  1973  to  December  2000. 

Next  month,  members  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  will  each  receive  an 
additional  $545  on  top  of  their  standard  $140  payment.  Members  of  the 
Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe  will  receive  an  additional  $1,175  on  top  of  their 
standard  $325  payment. 

Tribal  officials  say  the  tribes'  case  against  the  federal  government  is 
still  far  from  over.  The  tribes  hope  to  collect  mismanaged  funds  from  1916 
to  1973  as  well 
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Racial  tensions  persist  at  Apache  Junction  school 
Associated  Press 
April  1,  2006 

Racial  tensions  at  Apache  Junction  High  School  prompted  a district 
official  to  make  a bold  move. 

Superintendent  Greg  Wyman  decided  to  ban  students  from  wearing  flags  of 
any  kind  in  any  form.  But  the  policy,  supposed  to  last  until  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  didn't  last  the  day. 

Wyman's  decision  came  a day  after  a group  of  Hispanic  students  at  the 
school  took  down  the  American  flag  from  a pole,  raised  the  Mexican  flag, 
then  watched  as  white  students  took  it  down  and  burned  it.  A shoving  match 
ensued . 

On  Friday,  emotions  among  students  ran  high.  They  wore  Mexican  and 
American  flags  to  school,  and  some  say  the  tension  between  Hispanics  and 
whites  was  palpable. 

By  the  end  of  classes  Friday,  Wyman  declared  students  would  not  be 
allowed  to  wear  flags  of  any  kind,  whether  on  clothing,  jewelry  or 
otherwise. 

He  also  canceled  a school  dance  scheduled  for  Saturday. 

The  no-flag  policy  set  off  a firestorm  of  phone  calls  from  outraged 
parents  who  said  it  violated  rights  of  free  expression.  Some  said  it  was 
downright  unpatriotic. 

By  late  Friday,  after  meeting  with  school  and  district  officials,  Wyman 
reversed  part  of  his  decision.  The  dance  is  still  off,  but  the  no-flag 
policy  was  reversed. 

A district  spokeswoman  cited  calls  from  parents. 

Angela  Morrissey,  whose  two  daughters  attend  the  school,  called  Wyman, 
and  even  Apache  Junction's  mayor,  to  complain.  Neither  called  her  back, 
she  said. 

Two  of  Morrissey's  daughters  are  in  the  on-campus  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps,  a group  of  students  preparing  for  military  careers.  A 
member  of  the  JROTC  program  was  involved  in  Thursday's  fight. 

"My  problem  with  this  is  that  you're  taking  away  our  children's  right  to 


show  pride  in  their  country,  whatever  country  that  is,"  Morrissey  said 
before  the  policy  was  reversed.  She  would  not  give  her  daughters'  names 
for  fear  they'd  be  confronted  Monday. 

Banning  flags,  she  said,  "is  not  going  to  (make  the  situation)  go  away." 

Stories  about  what  may  have  set  off  the  no-flag  policy  Friday  are 
conflicted . 

Morrissey  said  her  daughters  came  home  in  the  afternoon  saying  they  had 
seen  ethnic  "gangs"  fighting  at  lunchtime,  Hispanics  wearing  white  T- 
shirts  and  Mexican  flags,  and  a carload  of  white  kids  driving  by  the 
school  flashing  a Nazi  salute. 

In  an  e-mail  to  the  East  Valley  Tribune  newspaper,  Apache  function 
senior  Ari  Kalan  said  tension  at  the  school  was  thick,  with  a few  students 
shouting,  "White  pride!"  and  others  carrying  Mexican  and  American  flags. 

But  the  letter  the  superintendent  sent  to  parents  announcing  the  short- 
lived policy  gave  few  details. 

"Students  continue  to  make  poor  choices  that  worsen  the  situation,"  he 
wrote . 

District  spokeswoman  Carol  Shepherd  would  not  elaborate.  She  said  there 
were  no  reports  of  violence  and  added,  when  she  was  on  campus,  she  didn't 
see  any. 

The  flag-burning  incident  Thursday  seemed  to  have  been  set  off  by  a 
series  of  pro-immigration  rallies  across  the  nation  and  Arizona  for  more 
than  a week. 

An  estimated  20,000  protested  on  March  24  in  central  Phoenix  against  a 
bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  that  would  have  made 
felons  out  of  about  11  million  illegal  immigrants  in  America. 

Half  a million  people  came  out  against  it  in  Los  Angeles  and  300,000  in 
Chicago.  Thousands  of  high  school  students  statewide  have  also  left  class 
to  protest  it. 

The  bill  significantly  changed  when  it  reached  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Monday  and  now  includes  the  makings  for  a guest-worker 
program. 
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Edison  Moves  to  Reopen  Big  Desert  Power  Plant 

The  utility  was  forced  to  shut  down  the  Mohave  generating  station  in 
Nevada  because  of  pollution  issues. 

By  Marc  Lifsher,  Times  Staff  Writer 
March  28,  2006 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.  and  two  Indian  tribes  have  taken  a 
tentative  step  toward  reopening  the  giant  Mohave  power  plant  in  Nevada 
that  was  shut  down  due  to  pollution. 

Before  being  taken  off  line  in  January,  the  coal-fired  plant  was  a major 
source  of  electricity  for  Southern  California. 

Under  a proposed  agreement  with  Edison,  the  Navajo  nation  and  the  Hopi 
tribe  of  northern  Arizona  would  supply  the  1,585-megawatt  plant  in 
Laughlin,  Nev.,  with  water  from  tribal  lands  and  coal  from  the  Black  Mesa 
mine,  which  is  owned  by  the  tribes  and  operated  by  Peabody  Energy  Corp.  In 
return,  Edison  and  its  partners  in  the  Mohave  power  plant  would  make  a 
series  of  payments  to  the  tribes. 

The  proposal  faces  several  major  hurdles,  including  winning  the 
endorsement  of  the  two  tribal  councils.  Congress,  the  Interior  Department, 
Edison's  Mohave  partners  and  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

What's  more,  Edison  would  need  to  install  about  $1  billion  worth  of 


pollution-control  equipment  to  satisfy  a 1999  consent  decree  requiring  the 
utility  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  from  the  plant,  which  was  one 
of  the  biggest  sources  of  air  pollution  in  the  Southwest  and  contributed 
to  the  haze  that  obscures  views  at  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

The  most  controversial  part  of  the  proposed  deal  would  allow  Peabody  to 
continue  to  draw  water  from  the  Navajo  Aquifer,  which  the  Indians  rely  on 
for  drinking,  farming  and  livestock.  The  water  would  be  used  at  the  Black 
Mesa  mine  to  transport  pulverized  coal  through  a 273-mile  pipeline  to  the 
power  plant. 

The  proposed  agreement,  outlined  in  a March  7 memo  and  not  yet  binding 
on  the  parties,  also  would  require  the  tribes,  Edison  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  a new  water  source  for 
the  coal  pipeline. 

Allowing  Peabody  to  continue  using  water  from  the  aquifer  could  endanger 
a precious  resource  in  the  parched  desert  region,  said  David  Beckman,  a 
senior  attorney  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 
Last  week,  his  group  issued  a report  that  it  said  contradicted  government 
findings  that  Peabody's  pumping  did  not  exceed  legal  limits. 

"Peabody  has  long  claimed  it  intended  to  cease  pumping  from  the  [Navajo] 
aquifer,  but  this  impending  deal  puts  the  lie  to  that  claim,"  Beckman  said. 

Peabody  spokeswoman  Beth  Sutton  disputed  the  council's  report:  "The 
Navajo  Aquifer  remains  healthy  and  robust." 

Edison,  the  tribes  and  Peabody  all  declined  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
agreement,  which  was  first  reported  by  the  Gallup,  N.M.,  Independent. 

Mohave  produced  about  7%  of  Southern  California's  electricity  before 
being  mothballed  New  Year's  Day  after  Edison  failed  to  comply  with  the 
1999  consent  decree,  which  settled  a lawsuit  brought  against  the  plant's 
owners  by  a coalition  of  environmental  groups. 

Bill  Hedden,  executive  director  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Trust,  which 
spearheaded  the  lawsuit  against  Edison,  said  he  was  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  parties  in  the  coal  and  water  negotiations  could  overcome  "a  million 
complications"  before  dealing  with  Mohave's  air  pollution  problems. 

The  closure  of  the  power  plant  was  a blow  to  the  local  tribal  economies. 
The  plant  was  the  only  customer  for  coal  from  the  Black  Mesa  mine,  and  600 
high-paying  jobs  - mostly  filled  by  Navajos  - were  eliminated  when  the 
Mohave  plant  closed.  In  addition,  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  governments  lost  the 
millions  of  dollars  they  received  each  year  in  royalty  payments  from  the 
mine. 

Edison,  a unit  of  Rosemead-based  Edison  International,  owns  56%  of  the 
Mohave  plant  and  was  its  operator.  The  remaining  ownership  is  divided 
among  three  partners,  including  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and 
Power . 
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American  Indians  Cite  Voter  Intimidation 
By  MARY  CLARE  3AL0NICK,  Associated  Press  Writer 
March  28,  2006 

American  Indian  Charon  Asetoyer  says  that  when  she  went  to  vote  a few 
years  ago,  a white  man  gave  her  the  finger  and  asked  her  in  vulgar  terms 
what  she  was  doing  there. 

She  says  she  told  him  she  had  a right  to  vote,  and  she  went  back  to  her 
car  to  wait  for  him  to  leave.  Only  when  he  sped  away  did  she  walk  inside. 

"It's  outright  racism,"  said  Asetoyer,  who  lives  on  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation  in  impoverished  Charles  Mix  County,  where  Indians  are 
about  one-third  of  the  population. 


While  the  federal  Voting  Rights  Act  has  brought  them  a long  way  from  the 
days  when  some  states  required  that  they  be  "civilized"  to  cast  ballots, 
many  Indians  around  the  country  say  they  still  face  intimidation, 
restrictive  voting  requirements  and  long  distances  to  reach  polling  places. 

During  the  2004  election.  Senate  Democratic  Leader  Tom  Daschle's 
campaign  obtained  a restraining  order  in  Charles  Mix  County  against  GOP 
poll  watchers,  accusing  them  of  intimidating  Indian  voters.  The 
Republicans  denied  that,  saying  the  move  was  purely  political.  Daschle 
lost  to  Republican  lohn  Thune. 

With  parts  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  set  to  expire  in  2007  unless 
Congress  reauthorizes  them,  some  Indians  say  that  the  current  federal  and 
state  protections  need  to  be  preserved  and  strengthened,  too. 

They  cite,  for  example.  South  Dakota's  new  voter  identification  law, 
which  requires  photo  identification  at  the  polls,  a problem  for  many  on 
the  reservations  who  do  not  have  IDs.  The  law  permits  those  without 
identification  to  sign  an  affidavit,  but  opponents  argue  there  is 
confusion  about  what  is  allowed.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
challenged  other  voter  ID  statutes  seen  as  burdensome  to  Indians  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  Minnesota. 

"The  tribes  are  still  very  concerned  about  the  targeted  efforts  to 
disenfranchise  their  vote,"  said  lacqueline  lohnson,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Some  Indians  want  the  Voting  Rights  Act  changed  to  bring  more  counties 
around  the  country  under  closer  federal  scrutiny  and  to  expand  bilingual 
assistance  at  polling  places.  Other  suggest  a larger  number  of  polling 
places,  more  Indian  poll-watchers  and  more  general  oversight  on  Election 
Day. 

"If  those  federal  protections  weren't  there,  Indians  wouldn't  have  a 
chance  at  voting,"  said  former  Republican  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell 
(news,  bio,  voting  record)  of  Colorado,  a member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe.  "The  law  probably  ought  to  go  farther." 

Chris  Nelson,  who  as  South  Dakota's  Republican  secretary  of  state  is 
chief  election  officer,  pointed  to  a big  increase  in  Indian  turnout  in  the 
past  few  years  and  said  he  has  seen  little  evidence  of  voter  intimidation. 
Nelson  said  some  federal  protections  on  South  Dakota's  reservations  could 
safely  be  removed. 

Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  changes  in  election  policy  in  most  of  the 
South  and  other  places  around  the  country  with  a history  of  discrimination 
need  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Dustice  Department.  That  list  includes  South 
Dakota's  Shannon  and  Todd  Counties,  with  large  numbers  of  Indians. 

But  Nelson  said:  "Has  the  preclearance  requirement  done  anything  to 
improve  the  ability  of  Indians  to  vote  in  those  counties?  The  answer  is 
no. " 

The  debate  comes  as  Indians  show  growing  electoral  clout. 

During  the  2002  Senate  race  in  South  Dakota,  Democratic  Sen.  Tim  lohnson 
(news,  bio,  voting  record)  won  re-election  by  524  votes  with  help  from  a 
huge  increase  in  turnout  on  reservations.  In  Washington  state,  a surge  of 
Indian  votes  helped  lift  Democratic  Sen.  Maria  Cantwell  (news,  bio,  voting 
record)  to  victory  in  2000.  In  Arizona,  reservations  helped  seat 
Democratic  Gov.  lanet  Napolitano  in  2002. 

lohnson  said  that  Congress  will  have  to  maintain  some  protections  to 
keep  Indian  voting  levels  high. 

"There's  still  a lack  of  trust  and  confidence  between  Native  Americans 
and  state  institutions,"  he  said,  "and  keeping  some  federal  oversight  is 
something  that  Native  Americans  want  to  have." 
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State  abortion  law  wouldn't  necessarily  apply  on  reservations 
March  28,  2006 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  (AP)  - If  South  Dakota's  abortion  ban  stands,  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  President  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  says  she  wants  to  set  up  a 
clinic  that  performs  abortions  outside  the  reach  of  state  law  but  inside 
the  state  - on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation. 

According  to  South  Dakota  Attorney  General  Larry  Long,  the  relationship 
between  federally  recognized  American  Indian  tribes  and  the  states  means 
abortion  clinics  could  operate  inside  the  state  even  after  the  law  would 
take  effect. 

Crimes  committed  by  or  against  tribal  members  on  tribal  land  are  federal 
or  tribal  issues,  depending  on  the  severity.  Long  said. 

"If  the  victim  is  a tribal  member  or  the  perpetrator  is  a tribal  member, 
then  it's  an  event  that's  outside  state  jurisdiction,  irrespective  if  it's 
an  abortion  or  any  other  crime,"  he  said. 

Only  crimes  committed  on  tribal  land  by  non-Indians  against  non-Indians 
are  handled  by  the  state.  Long  said. 

The  South  Dakota  Legislature  passed  and  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  signed  a 
measure  banning  all  abortions  except  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  The 
measure  did  not  include  exceptions  for  rape  or  incest. 

"In  our  culture,  children  are  sacred,  but  women  are  sacred,  too,  and 
somebody  who  has  been  victimized  by  rape  or  incest  should  have  options," 
said  Fire  Thunder,  one  of  16  leaders  of  the  South  Dakota  Campaign  for 
Healthy  Families. 

The  group  has  announced  plans  to  gather  at  least  16,728  signatures  to 
put  the  ban  before  voters  in  November. 

At  first  Fire  Thunder,  a former  nurse,  said  she  would  open  a Planned 
Parenthood  clinic  in  Sioux  Falls  but  later  said  it  could  be  tribally 
operated . 

In  response,  Sarah  Stoesz,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota,  said  her 
group  has  no  plans  to  close  its  clinics  in  Rapid  City  and  Sioux  Falls  or 
to  open  any  new  ones.  Only  the  Sioux  Falls  clinic  performs  abortions. 

"While  the  idea  of  a future  collaboration  with  President  Fire  Thunder 
is  certainly  possible,  we  do  not  intend  to  pursue  such  an  effort  at  this 
time,"  Stoesz  said. 

Fire  Thunder  said  she's  concerned  that  the  only  clinic  that  performs 
abortions  is  up  to  six  hours  away. 

Rapid  City  attorney  Charlie  Abourezk,  who  has  represented  both  Fire 
Thunder  and  the  tribe,  said  he  thought  her  idea  could  work. 

"My  view  of  it  is  that  if  the  medical  providers  and  doctors  are  Native 
American,  regardless  of  whether  the  woman  receiving  the  abortion  is  Indian 
or  non-Indian,  it  may  be  legal,"  Abourezk  said. 

The  state  Health  Department  says  Indians  had  72  of  the  814  induced 
abortions  in  the  state  in  2004,  or  about  9 percent.  That's  about  the  same 
percentage  of  Indians  as  in  the  state's  population. 
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ACLU:  Winner  seeks  to  discourage  Indians 


School  discriminates,  suit  alleges 
DAN  HAUGEN 

dhaugen@argusleader . com 
March  29,  2006 

A federal  lawsuit  filed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  alleges 
systematic  discrimination  against  Native  American  students  in  the  Winner 
School  District. 

According  to  the  complaint,  school  officials  discipline  Native  Americans 
far  more  harshly  than  other  students  in  an  effort  to  discourage  them  from 
attending  the  district's  schools. 

Among  the  tactics  alleged  in  the  lawsuit  is  coercing  kids  to  sign 
confessions  for  breaking  rules,  which  are  then  given  to  a county 
prosecutor  for  use  in  bringing  criminal  charges. 

School  administrators  declined  to  comment  and  deferred  questions  about 
the  lawsuit  to  the  district's  lawyer,  who  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 

Jennifer  Ring,  director  of  the  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas,  said  the  case 
highlights  two  national  trends:  the  increasing  use  of  police  to  handle 
minor  school  discipline  issues  and  the  crisis  in  education  facing  many 
Native  Americans. 

"We  do  not  consider  this  case  to  just  be  about  Winner,"  Ring  said. 

But  the  civil  liberties  organization  said  Winner  schools  represent  one 
of  the  most  egregious  examples  it's  found  anywhere. 

"What  we  found  shocked  even  us,"  said  Catherine  Kim,  a national  staff 
lawyer  for  the  ACLU  who  spoke  with  others  at  a press  conference  Tuesday  in 
Sioux  Falls. 

Kim  said  Native  American  students  in  Winner  are  three  times  more  likely 
than  white  students  to  be  suspended,  and  10  times  more  likely  to  be 
referred  to  law  enforcement. 

The  Winner  School  District  is  situated  just  east  of  the  Rosebud  Indian 
Reservation . 

Native  Americans  represent  about  30  percent  of  the  district's  elementary 
students,  but  they  make  up  only  14  percent  of  high  school  students. 

Ring  said  the  numbers  support  the  ACLU's  claims  that  the  school's 
disciplinary  tactics  are  siphoning  Native  American  students  out  of 
classrooms  and  into  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  class-action  lawsuit  was  filed  in  Pierre  on  Monday  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  parents  and  students.  It  names  the  school  district,  as  well  as 
its  superintendent  and  two  principals  as  defendants. 

Taylor  White  Buffalo  was  in  fifth  grade  in  April  2004  when  he  got  in  a 
playground  scuffle  with  a classmate. 

A white  classmate  allegedly  pushed  White  Buffalo  repeatedly  during  an 
argument  over  a basketball,  the  lawsuit  said.  White  Buffalo  responded  by 
punching  the  other  boy. 

The  Native  American  student  was  led  to  the  principal's  office  and 
coerced  into  signing  an  affidavit  saying  that  he  punched  the  white  student 

Police  arrested  White  Buffalo,  and  his  confession  was  used  to  charged 
him  with  simple  assault,  the  lawsuit  says. 

"I  don't  care  for  the  way  they  handled  this,"  said  Dale  White  Buffalo, 
the  boy's  father,  who  spoke  at  the  press  conference. 

He  said  the  school  called  their  home  and  said  to  come  immediately  if 
they  wanted  to  say  goodbye  to  their  son  before  they  took  him  to  jail. 

Dana  Hanna,  attorney  general  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  said  the 
administrators  use  fear  and  intimidation  to  coax  confessions  out  of 
students . 

The  lawsuit  is  not  asking  for  any  monetary  settlement.  Instead,  it  asks 
for  a federal  injunction  to  halt  the  alleged  practices. 

"We  want  them  to  start  treating  these  children  like  children,"  Hanna 
said . 

Reach  reporter  Dan  Haugen  at  331-2335. 
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Tribe  project  could  revive  river  habitat 

Lower  Brule  Sioux  plan  dike  to  restore  land's  lost  attributes 
BEN  SHOUSE 

bshouse@argusleader . com 
March  29,  2006 

VERMILLION  - The  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  is  planning  an  innovative 
project  on  the  Missouri  River,  hoping  to  both  preserve  buried  cultural 
sites  and  restore  a type  of  habitat  that  almost  has  vanished  from  the 
reservation . 

3oel  Bich,  an  employee  of  the  tribe,  said  construction  could  begin  this 
year  on  a shallow-water  dike  on  Lake  Sharpe. 

The  dike  would  run  parallel  to  the  shore,  preventing  erosion  just  like  a 
conventional  structure. 

But  between  the  dike  and  the  shore  would  be  an  area  of  shallow,  still 
water  where  sediment  would  settle  and  the  tribe  could  add  native  plants 
such  as  cottonwood,  chokecherry  and  American  plum. 

"We're  trying  to  create  some  habitat  that  flat-out  doesn't  exist  on  a 
reservoir  like  Lake  Sharpe,"  Bich  said. 

He  described  the  plan  at  the  Missouri  River  Institute's  annual  symposium 
here  Tuesday,  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota's  Coyote  Student  center. 

Lake  Sharpe  was  created  with  the  closure  of  Big  Bend  Dam  in  1963. 

But  with  that  creation  came  the  destruction  of  almost  7,000  acres  of  the 
tribe's  best  land,  90  percent  of  the  reservation's  cottonwoods  and  70 
percent  of  its  native  plants  and  game,  according  to  Brian  Molyneaux,  a USD 
anthropologist  who  presented  along  with  Bich. 

"It  was  all  cottonwood  forest.  You  can't  lose  that  and  expect  the 
culture  to  thrive,"  he  said. 

Raising  the  water  above  the  natural  river  channel  also  creates 
conditions  for  erosion,  especially  in  winter,  when  ice  forms  on  the 
reservoir  and  expands  outward,  cutting  into  the  bank. 

"There  is  virtually  no  shoreline  over  large  sections  of  the  reservation. 
All  you  have  is  bare,  eroding  cliff,"  Molyneaux  said. 

Erosion  also  can  unearth  the  remnants  of  thousands  of  years  of 
habitation,  including  Native  American  artifacts  and  human  remains. 

Molyneaux  said  he  has  been  consulting  with  the  tribe  for  several  years 
about  the  best  way  to  prevent  that. 

The  brute-force  solution  to  the  erosion  problem  is  to  add  riprap  - large 
slabs  of  stone  that  prevent  erosion  but  create  a "dead  zone,"  he  said. 

The  proposal  still  would  protect  the  bank,  but  also  give  the  tribe  a 
shot  at  restoring  an  ecosystem  that  has  been  all  but  lost. 

Bich  said  the  first  project  will  be  a 1,000-foot  dike  near  the  town  of 
Lower  Brule. 

Construction  could  begin  this  summer,  and  a larger  project  could  kick 
off  later  in  the  year. 

The  tribe  has  plantings  of  21  native  species  that  could  be  used  to 
revegetate  the  area,  he  said. 

"If  they  work  well,  we  could  envision  lots  of  the  shoreline  protected 
over  the  years,"  he  said. 

Bich  said  that  to  his  knowledge  this  has  not  been  tried  on  any  large 
reservoir . 

3eff  Schuckman,  a fisheries  manager  for  the  Nebraska  Game  and  Parks 
Commission  who  attended  the  symposium,  said  Nebraska  has  had  success  with 
similar  projects  on  a smaller  scale  during  the  past  10  years. 

He  said  structures  on  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  and  Willow  Creek  Reservoir 
near  Pierce,  Neb.,  reduced  bank  erosion  and  created  fish  habitat. 

He  said  the  Lower  Brule  project  could  have  the  added  benefit  of  creating 
a good  fishing  spot  for  walleyes  or  smallmouth  bass. 

"It's  a lot  more  ecologically  friendly  approach  to  taking  care  of 


shoreline  erosion/'  he  said. 

Reach  reporter  Ben  Shouse  at  331-2318 
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Tribe  amends  lawsuit  seeking  sovereignty  in  Isabella  County 
April  1,  2006 

MOUNT  PLEASANT,  Mich.  Thousands  of  mid-Michigan  residents  might  be  living 
in  "Indian  country"  without  knowing  it. 

That  would  be  the  case  if  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe  wins  its 
lawsuit  against  the  state. 

The  tribe  last  year  asked  a federal  judge  to  declare  about  200  square 
miles  of  land  in  Isabella  County  as  Indian  country  - based  on  treaties 
from  1855  and  1864. 

Lawyers  for  the  state  said  that  if  the  tribe's  suit  was  successful, 
thousands  of  non-Indians  would  find  themselves  living  in  a sovereign 
Indian  nation. 

The  tribe  has  revised  its  suit,  asking  that  state  officials  be  barred 
from  exerting  criminal  or  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  tribe  "in  a manner 
not  allowed  in  Indian  country." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Agency  once  again  rejects  Hoopa  membership 
The  Times-Standard 
March  31,  2006 

EUREKA  - Once  again  the  Humboldt  County  Association  of  Governments  has 
rejected  a motion  to  include  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe.  The  vote  was  a 4-to-4 
tie,  along  the  same  lines  that  voted  against  the  tribe's  membership  in 
December . 

"It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  clear  they  should  be  a member,"  Areata  City 
Councilman  Dave  Meserve  told  the  Times-Standard  on  Friday,  adding  that 
there  are  2,200  people  and  105  miles  of  roads  within  the  Hoopa  Tribe. 

The  HCAOG  board  is  a joint  powers  agency  that  is  largely  responsible  for 
state  highway,  local  street  and  road  improvements,  public  transportation 
resources  and  the  roadside  call  box  program.  The  county  and  each  of  the 
member  cities  have  a vote  on  the  board. 

Voting  against  the  inclusion  Thursday  were  representatives  from  Humboldt 
County,  Rio  Dell,  Ferndale  and  Fortuna,  while  Eureka,  Areata,  Blue  Lake 
and  Trinidad  voted  for  membership. 

Meserve  said  a subcommittee  will  meet  within  a few  weeks  "to  look  at 
whether  there  should  be  some  sort  of  threshold  for  membership." 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  voted  in  Danuary  to  support  the  inclusion  of 
the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  into  the  joint  powers  authority,  a move  that 


directly  contradicted  the  vote  of  its  own  representative  to  that  authority 
- 2nd  District  Supervisor  Roger  Rodoni. 

The  HCAOG  board  had  a series  of  deadlocked  votes  on  whether  to  include 
the  Hoopa  Tribe  at  its  meeting  in  December.  Normally,  tribes  are  not 
considered  public  agencies  and  are  therefore  not  eligible  to  participate, 
but  Hoopa  was  declared  a public  agency  in  the  1980s  under  a bill  written 
by  then  state  Assemblyman  Dan  Hauser  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  allowing 
Hoopa  to  take  part  in  HCAOG. 

The  tribe  has  been  trying  for  18  years  to  get  onto  the  board. 

Following  the  December  vote,  Hoopa  Tribal  Chairman  Clifford  Lyle 
Marshall  said  the  tribe  is  in  all  respects  a government,  and  that  it 
deserves  to  be  on  the  authority's  board. 

"The  (deadlocked)  vote  is  of  concern  because  the  Legislature  has  found 
us  as  a matter  of  law  to  have  met  all  the  requirements  of  membership,"  he 
said . 

The  law  making  Hoopa  a public  agency  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Hoopa  Valley  Business  Council,  as  the  governing  body  of  the  Hoopa 
Valley  Indian  Tribe,  may  participate  as  a legislative  body,  pursuant  to 
subdivision  (b)  of  Section  65101  on  the  Humboldt  County  Association  of 
Governments  and  for  that  purpose  may  enter  into  a joint  powers  agreement 
with  the  parties  thereto  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a public  agency  for 
purposes  of  Article  1 (commencing  with  Section  6500)  of  Chapter  5 of 
Division  7 of  Title  1.  The  legislature  finds  and  declares  that  the  unique 
circumstances  of  Humboldt  County  necessitate  this  special  law." 

Copyright  c.  2005  Times  - Standard. 
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Mashpee  Wampanoag  tribe  wins  preliminary  recognition  from  government 
April  1,  2006 

WASHINGTON  The  American  Indian  tribe  whose  ancestors  greeted  the  Pilgrims 
in  present-day  Massachusetts  is  a step  closer  to  the  federal  recognition 
it  has  sought  for  three  decades. 

The  Mashpee  Wampanoag  (WAHM' -puh-NOH ' -ahg)  tribe  has  won  preliminary 
approval  for  federal  recognition,  which  is  expected  to  become  final  a year 
from  now.  Such  a designation  would  make  it  the  564th  recognized  Indian 
tribe  in  the  nation. 

Tribal  officials  say  they  met  all  seven  of  the  government's  criteria  for 
recognition,  including  proving  the  tribe  has  maintained  a political  and 
cultural  identity  throughout  its  history. 

Considerable  power  comes  with  federal  recognition,  which  would  make  the 
tribe  a sovereign  entity.  The  Wampanoag  have  acknowledged  an  interest  in 
casino  gambling  and  acquiring  undeveloped  land. 
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Mediator  says  first  graving  yard  talks  'very  productive' 
by  ANDREW  BINION 
April  2,  2006 

PORT  ANGELES  - The  man  hired  to  mediate  graving  yard  talks  between  the 
state  and  Lower  Elwha  Klallam  tribe  said  Friday  that  the  first  two  days  at 
the  table  were  encouraging. 

John  Bickerman,  a Washington,  D.C. -based  mediator,  called  the  meetings 
between  local,  state,  federal  and  tribal  officials  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  "very  productive." 

The  mediation  meetings  were  held  in  Tacoma  and  were  closed  to  the  public 
"I  am  cautiously  optimistic  we  will  reach  a resolution,"  he  told  the  PDN 
But  Bickerman  said  there  was  not  a set  timeline  for  the  talks  to 
continue . 

"Nope,"  he  said  when  asked  if  he  knew  when  the  parties  would  meet  again 
for  more  mediation. 

Bickerman  was  hired  after  Gov.  Chris  Gregoire  and  Lower  Elwha  Tribal 
Chairwoman  Frances  Charles  agreed  in  December  to  begin  formal  negotiations 
to  settle  the  dispute  that  started  in  August  2004. 

That  was  when  workers  excavating  an  inland  dry  dock  to  be  used  to  build 
anchors  and  pontoons  for  the  Flood  Canal  Bridge  uncovered  human  remains 
from  an  ancestral  Native  American  village  at  the  22.5-acre  site  on  the 
Port  Angeles  waterfront. 

Since  then,  the  $86.8  million  the  state  Department  of  Transportation 
spent  on  the  project  has  gone  for  naught,  most  of  the  work  has  relocated 
to  Tacoma  and  Seattle  and  repairs  on  the  bridge  - a major  economic 
lifeline  for  the  North  Olympic  Peninsula  - won't  be  finished  until  at 
least  2009. 
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Seattle  makes  deal  with  Muckleshoots  over  Cedar  River 
By  Craig  Welch 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
March  29,  2006 

The  city  of  Seattle  has  agreed  to  limit  its  future  use  of  water  from  the 
Cedar  River,  to  turn  over  1,200  acres  of  land  to  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  and 
to  let  tribal  members  hunt  in  small  groups  near  the  river's  headwaters. 

To  resolve  a years-long  dispute  over  hunting  rights  and  protection  of 
fish  on  the  river,  which  supplies  Seattle  with  drinking  water,  the  city 
also  has  agreed  to  pay  the  tribe  $18  million  for  wildlife  research  in  the 
watershed  and  to  renew  its  efforts  to  build  a sockeye-salmon  hatchery. 

The  agreement  settles  a lawsuit  the  tribe  filed  in  2003  over  the  city's 
right  to  divert  up  to  350  million  gallons  of  water  a day  from  the  river. 
The  city  now  uses  only  about  100  million  gallons  a day,  but  the  tribe 
feared  the  city  might  use  a lot  more  in  the  future. 

Linder  the  agreement,  the  city  has  committed  to  not  take  more  than  124 
million  gallons  a day  from  the  river  - even  decades  from  now,  said  Martin 
Baker,  a policy  adviser  for  Seattle  Public  Utilities. 

The  city  uses  less  water  than  it  did  20  years  ago,  even  though  the  city 
has  grown.  Baker  said.  So  the  city  doesn't  think  it  will  need  more  water 
in  the  future. 

And  King  County  suburbs,  which  get  most  of  their  water  from  the  city  of 
Seattle,  have  formed  an  alliance  to  obtain  their  water  from  other  sources, 
such  as  Lake  Tapps  or  a pipeline  from  Tacoma. 


The  negotiations  also  allowed  the  city  and  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  to 
resolve  other  long-standing  issues,  including  the  tribe's  demands  for 
traditional  hunting  rights  and  reparations  for  damage  to  the  river  as  a 
result  of  hydropower  production. 

Until  now,  the  city  had  barred  the  tribe  from  accessing  what  was 
traditionally  Muckleshoot  land,  saying  it  needed  to  protect  the  watershed. 

Under  the  agreement,  tribal  members  will  be  allowed  to  hunt  there  in 
groups  of  fewer  than  20  with  advance  notice.  But  they  can't  use 
snowmobiles  or  off-road  vehicles,  and  they  will  have  to  keep  dead  animals 
away  from  water  supplies. 

The  city  also  plans  to  deed  at  least  three  parcels  of  land  to  the  tribe: 
two  near  the  Green  River,  and  one  sacred  site  high  in  the  Cedar  River 
watershed.  Tribal  officials  said  the  land  will  allow  tribal  members  more 
access  for  picking  berries  and  gathering  firewood. 

Approval  by  both  the  Seattle  City  Council  and  the  Muckleshoot  tribal 
council  still  is  required. 

The  City  Council  is  expected  to  take  up  the  issue  in  May. 

Craig  Welch:  206-464-2093  or  cwelch@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Tribal  college  leader  appeals  for  Indian  education  support 
Citing  success,  Gipp  tries  to  secure  federal  commitment 
Sam  Lewin 
March  28,  2006 

A plea  from  the  head  of  a tribal  college,  asking  Congress  not  to  take  a 
budget  shortfall  out  on  Indian  education,  and  delivered  to  a member  of  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 

"My  message  is  simple:  culturally  appropriate  higher  education  for 
Indian  people  works,  and  Indian  people  today  want  quality,  culturally 
appropriate  higher  education  as  never  before,"  David  Gipp,  the  president 
of  United  Tribe  Technical  College,  said  during  a recent  event,  dubbed  a 
"listening  session,"  held  in  the  North  Dakota  town  of  Fort  Yates. 

U.S.  Senator  Byron  Dorgan,  a Democrat  from  North  Dakota  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  called  the  session. 

"The  student  population  on  our  reservations  is  on  the  rise,  and  that's  a 
good  thing,  but  it  also  means  it's  more  important  than  ever  to  step  up  the 
investment  in  the  educational  experience  that's  available  to  them,"  Dorgan 
said . 

Gipp,  a member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux,  pointed  out  that  the  American 
Indian  community  is  very  young,  with  over  half  the  population  under  the 
age  of  25.  In  addition  to  serving  that  segment,  Gipp  said  education  is 
"vitally  necessary  to  allow  tribal  nations  to  rebuild  their  economies, 
long  neglected  by  the  United  States.  The  skills  learned  in  higher 
education  help  rebuild  infrastructure  and  reestablish  vital  tribal 
government  services,  as  well  as  improve  local  economies  and  business 
institutions . " 

There  are  currently  35  tribal  colleges  in  the  country,  and  Gipp  said 
their  success  in  recruiting  and  educating  Native  students  is  being 
compromised  at  the  federal  level. 

"We  remain  concerned  that  the  present  administration  does  not  fully 
support  the  financial  assistance  and  scholarship  programs,  such  as  Pell 
grants,  that  so  many  of  our  students  need  for  their  education,"  Gipp  said. 

Democrats  are  not  the  only  ones  to  question  the  Bush  Administration's 
commitment  to  Indian  youth.  Arizona  Republican  Senator  John  McCain  has 


also  been  critical,  and  he  and  Dorgan  in  February  introduced  legislation 
to  fund  an  increase  in  counseling,  professionals  and  suicide-prevention 
materials  to  rural  tribal  communities  hit  hard  by  a wave  of  teen  suicides. 

"Native  Americans,  a group  that  includes  American  Indians,  Alaska 
Natives,  and  Native  Hawaiians,  continue  to  confront  tremendous  challenges 
in  obtaining  basic  services  such  as  health  care,  housing  and  education," 
stated  a letter  earlier  this  month  signed  by  both  men. 

Gipp  outlined  nine  key  areas  he  believes  are  essential  for  members  of 
Congress  to  understand  regarding  Indian  education.  Here  is  the  text  of  his 
speech  explaining  those  nine: 

1. We  greatly  need  institutional  stability  for  our  tribal  colleges  and 
universities.  We  cannot  be  subject  to  the  changes  in  budget  priorities 
that  have  plagued  our  efforts  to  improve  our  educational  programs  in  the 
recent  past.  It  is  also  unacceptable  that  adult  vocational  and  technical 
training  funds  have  been  so  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years.  These  are 
funds  that  allow  tribal  communities  to  grow  and  prosper,  and  help  make 
them  a vital  part  of  the  states  in  which  they  exist. 

2.  We  need  the  best  technology  possible  for  our  institutions.  Technology 
is  a window  to  the  future  for  our  people.  Our  institutions  and  our  tribal 
citizens  are  certainly  as  important  as  other  non-Indian  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  their  students,  and  these  efforts,  again,  can  produce 
great  payoffs  for  our  nation.  We  cannot  continue  to  have  our  educational 
needs  be  neglected  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  federal 
government  in  general. 

3. Our  tribal  colleges  need  the  best  facilities  possible.  Construction 
funds  fo  basic  educational  needs,  such  as  science  buildings,  residences 
and  other  education  facilities  have  lagged  far  behind  our  student  growth. 
Yet,  sadly,  we  have  not  seen  any  commitment  to  meet  these  needs  from  the 
present  administration. 

4.  We  remain  concerned  that  the  President's  Executive  Order  on  tribal 
colleges  and  universities  issued  several  years  ago  is  not  being  fully 
carried  out.  For  example,  a Presidential  task  force  on  higher  education  in 
Indian  Country  was  supposed  to  be  formed  more  than  two  years  ago,  but 
although  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
Secretary  of  Education  Margaret  Spellings,  our  national  Indian  education 
organizations  have  not  received  any  communication  back  about  carrying  out 
this  important  effort.  We  appreciate  any  efforts  your  office  can  make  sure 
that  this  important  process  moves  forward. 

5.  We  remain  concerned  that  the  present  administration  does  not  fully 
support  the  financial  assistance  and  scholarship  programs,  such  as  Pell 
grants,  that  so  many  of  our  students  need  for  their  education.  As  we  have 
found  at  United  Tribes,  the  federal  government  is  paid  back  many  times 
over  for  the  federal  funds  used  to  support  higher  education  among  tribal 
citizens.  We  understand  that  other  priorities  exist,  such  as  the  war  in 
Iraq.  But  the  needs  of  Indian  Country  cannot  be  allowed  to  take  a back 
seat  to  the  needs  of  foreign  citizens,  especially  when  we  know  that  Indian 
people  volunteer  for  the  military  at  a rate  higher  than  any  other  racial 
group  in  the  United  States. 

6.  We  must  continue  to  make  sure  that  our  tribal  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  providing  students  with  the  tools  they  need  to  be  successful 
in  tribal  and  non-tribal  postsecondary  educational  institutions.  Too 
often,  we  know  that  our  students  need  remedial  help  to  succeed  in  our 
tribal  colleges  because  they  did  not  receive  the  kind  of  education  they 
have  a right  to  expect  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

7.  We  also  continue  to  be  concerned  about  making  sure  that  our  Tribal 
citizens  are  successful  in  non-Indian  institutions  of  higher  instruction. 
For  example,  I am  a 1972  charter  delegate  and  present  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Indians  Into  Medicine  program  (InMed)  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  Yet,  I understand  that  funding  for  that  program  is  in 
jeopardy.  Our  program  has  assisted  more  than  60%  of  all  Indian  medical 
doctors  in  the  United  States  to  receive  their  degrees.  This  program  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  discontinued-  it  is  too  vital  a resource  for  Indian 
people  throughout  the  United  States.  The  death  rate  of  our  American  Indian 
population  from  preventable  and  treatable  diseases  is  simply  unacceptably 
high. 


8. We  must  make  sure  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  reauthorization  effort 
goes  forward  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  the  needs  of  Indian  students 
are  fully  recognized  and  provided  for  in  that  Act.  For  example,  the  TRIO 
programs  that  provide  vital  student  support  services  and  other 
institutional  support  to  many  of  our  tribal  colleges  should  be  fully 
funded,  and  reauthorized,  to  make  certain  that  we  can  continue  to  assist 
poor  students  who  otherwise  would  not  have  a chance  to  make  higher 
education  a reality.  UTTC  has  not  received  TRIO  funding  for  two  years  in  a 
row,  although  we  need  those  funds  to  address  the  needs  of  a growing 
college  age  population.  All  of  the  needs  of  the  tribal  colleges  should  be 
met . 

9. In  another  area,  tribal  colleges  should  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
have  funds  set  aside  for  vital  research  that  benefits  us  that  is  conducted 
through  grants  made  available  through  many  different  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  federal  government.  We  need  to  develop  our  own  scholars 
and  professionals,  such  as  teachers,  engineers,  scientists,  doctors  and 
other  professionals  that  will  be  assisting  our  communities  to  grow  and 
prosper.  AIHEC  will  soon  be  recommending  legislation  that  will  provide 
such  set-asides  throughout  the  research  programs  funded  through  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  we  urge  your  support  for  this 
legislative  effort. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Eagle  feathers  confiscated 
Local  Native  American  tribes  upset 
March  30,  2006 

McALLEN  - Native  Americans  see  golden  eagle  feathers  as  a gift  from  the 
spirits  but  some  have  been  confiscated  by  federal  agents. 

An  agent  for  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  went  undercover  at  a local  pow-wow, 
working  to  expose  the  illegal  use  of  eagle  feathers. 

Federal  agents  say  it  is  against  the  law  for  people  to  have  the  feathers 
unless  they  are  a member  of  certain  tribes.  The  agent  who  confiscated  the 
feathers  said,  "It  is  a serious  thing.  The  government  has  me  here  to 
investigate.  These  are  protected  animals.  They  are  protected  under  state 
and  federal  laws." 

Native  Americans  say  the  feathers  are  considered  a gift  from  God. 

Roberto  Soto  is  a Lipan-Apache  Indian.  The  agent  took  feathers  that  have 
been  in  his  family  for  generations. 

"It  would  be  like  someone  telling  me  I can't  worship  god;  like  someone 
taking  the  bible  and  saying  it's  illegal;  like  I can't  pray,  or  carry  a 
cross,"  Soto  said.  "In  many  ways,  we've  been  stripped  of  who  we  are  as 
native  people. " 

Only  members  of  federally  recognized  tribes  are  allowed  to  use  the 
feathers.  There  is  only  a handful  of  recognized  tribes  in  the  state,  and 
none  in  the  Valley. 

Soto  said,  "I  might  never  see  the  day  of  our  tribe  being  recognized. 
There's  a lot  of  paperwork,  a lot  we  have  to  prove." 

Until  their  tribes  are  recognized,  the  feathers  are  off-limits.  Native 
Indians  say  that  means  they  will  be  having  their  pow-wows  in  secret. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Mobile  Video  Tapes,  Incorporated . All  rights  reserved. 
Copyright  c.  2006  KRGV-TV  5,  Harlingen-Weslaco-McAllen-Brownsville,  Texas 
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Gun  Lake  tribe  won't  join  in  rally  on  statue  - Kalamazoo  Gazette 
By  Kathy  Jessup 

kjessup@kalamazoogazette . com  388-8590 

A Native  American  rally  to  protest  a Bronson  Park  statue  will  go  on  as 
planned  Monday  even  though  a West  Michigan  Potawatomi  Indian  group  is 
declining  to  participate. 

John  Shagonaby,  tribal  council  treasurer  for  the  Match-E-Be-Nash-She- 
Wish  Band  of  Potawatomi,  or  Gun  Lake  Band,  said  Tuesday  that  his 
organization  believes  "it's  an  inappropriate  time  to  do  a rally"  in  light 
of  talks  that  are  under  way  with  Kalamazoo  city  and  county  officials  over 
the  future  of  the  65-year-old  "Fountain  of  the  Pioneers"  artwork. 

"We  recognize  that  it's  people's  right  to  have  this,  but  we're  not 
participating,"  Shagonaby  said  of  the  rally,  which  has  been  promoted 
nationally  by  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

"We  are  at  the  table  discussing  this,  which  is  a good  thing,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  think  things  are  stalemated  by  any  means." 

At  issue  is  a 1940  Alfonso  Iannelli  cast-concrete  statue  at  the  west  end 
of  Bronson  Park's  central  fountain.  It  shows  figures  of  a Native  American 
and  a settler  who  is  facing  west  and  appears  to  be  holding  a raised  staff 
or  sword  over  the  Indian's  head. 

While  some  have  claimed  the  Indian  is  bowed  or  kneeling  before  the 
settler,  his  full-length  headdress  appears  to  be  unbent. 

Statue  critics  say  the  artwork  degrades  Native  Americans,  depicting  them 
as  subservient  to  the  white  settler,  and  should  be  removed  from  the  public 
park. 

Supporters  of  retaining  the  65-year-old  artwork  say  it  depicts  the 
history  of  European  settlers'  westward  movement  that  pushed  Indians  from 
their  native  lands  and  that  removing  it  would  amount  to  revising  history 
and  censoring  art  meant  to  provoke  interpretation. 

Potawatomis  representatives,  historic  preservationists,  businesses, 
government  and  other  interested  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  met 
behind  closed  doors  for  two  hours  Monday.  Shagonaby  said  he's  not  sure 
when  a resolution  will  be  announced. 

The  Potawatomi  official  said  his  tribe  is  troubled  with  the  artwork  in 
its  current  state. 

"When  this  statue  was  commissioned  and  dedicated,  we  can't  find  any 
proof  that  there  was  any  Native  American  involvement,"  Shagonaby  said. 
"It's  not  historically  correct  and  it  does  not  tell  the  story  that  a lot 
of  Potawatomi  stayed  in  this  area.  We  resisted  and  there  was  nothing  noble 
about  it.  We  didn't  go." 

Despite  their  concerns,  local  Potawatomi  leaders  haven't  called  for  the 
statue's  removal. 

"We're  not  going  to  do  any  knee  jerks,"  Shagonaby  said.  "Those  aren't 
helpful  to  the  solution." 

Despite  efforts  at  a resolution,  a rally  scheduled  for  5 p.m.  Monday  in 
Bronson  Park  will  continue,  said  Thomas  Brown,  a Western  Michigan 
University  graduate  student  from  Parchment  and  member  of  the  Delaware 
Nation's  Kechemeche  tribe.  Brown  said  the  national  American  Indian 
Movement,  a Minneapolis-based  Native  American  advocacy  group,  is  not  able 
to  provide  a speaker  for  the  event,  however,  because  of  scheduling 
conflicts . 

Brown  said  that,  although  he's  not  Potawatomi,  the  Bronson  Park  statue 
debate  "transcends  tribal  lines." 

"It's  not  just  an  issue  here  in  Michigan  but  for  tribes  all  over  the 
country,"  he  said.  "It's  degrading  and  it  presents  a negative  imagery  much 
like  school  mascots  and  pro  sports  teams  (that  are  based  on  Native 


American  themes)." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  Used  with  permission. 
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NAVA30  NATION  VISITS  LAWRENCE  LIVERMORE  NATIONAL  LAB 
By  Steve  Grey 

Members  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  visited  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  in  Lawrence,  California  last  week.  Flonorable  Lawrence  T.  Morgan, 
Speaker  of  the  Council,  headed  the  delegation  from  the  Navajo  Nation, 
which  also  included  Council  delegates  Mel  R.  Begay,  Ralph  Bennett,  Young 
3eff  Tom  and  Tom  M.  White,  Hr.  The  Navajo  Nation  has  the  largest  tribal 
legislative  council  comprised  of  88  members  within  a tribal  government  of 
8,000  employees. 

Of  the  556  federally  recognized  tribes  the  Navajo  Nation  is  the  largest 
energy-producing  tribe  in  the  country.  It  has  vast  amounts  of  coal,  oil 
and  gas  along  with  other  natural  resources  within  the  27,000  square  miles 
of  Navajo  land  which  spreads  across  three  states.  The  Navajo  Nation  is 
larger  than  many  states  such  as  West  Virginia. 

The  visit  was  made  to  discuss  with  senior  laboratory  officials 
partnership  and  collaboration  opportunities  and  to  tour  the  Laboratory. 

The  tribal  delegation  mentioned  that  national  laboratories  are  truly  a 
national  resource  and  that  tribes  can  benefit  tremendously  from  partnering 
with  them.  The  delegation  mentioned  that  utilizing  the  Laboratory  as  a 
third  party  technical  advisor  would  help  the  tribe  as  it  makes  important 
decisions.  The  tribal  delegation  got  a chance  to  visit  the  National 
Ignition  Facility,  National  Atmospheric  Release  Advisory  and  the  Advanced 
Simulation  Computing  centers. 

Speaker  Morgan  mentioned  that  he  was  very  impressed  with  the  research 
facility  and  impressed  with  the  number  of  Navajo  students  that  had  worked 
at  Lawrence  Livermore  National  Laboratory  over  the  years.  He  mentioned 
that  the  tribe  faces  many  technical  issues  daily  and  has  a major  need  for 
science  and  technology  personnel  from  the  tribe  to  address  such  issues. 

The  Speaker  was  also  pleased  that  the  DOE/LLNL  field  office,  located  in 
Shiprock,  N.M.,  is  still  serving  the  tribes  in  and  around  Navajo.  The 
office  is  a facility  that  serves  both  DOE  and  its  National  Laboratories  as 
it  works  with  tribes.  Steve  Grey,  manager  of  the  office  recently  served  as 
DOE  Indian  Affairs  Director  at  the  Washington,  D.C  headquarters . 

The  delegation  heard  first  hand  about  some  of  the  work  the  Laboratory  is 
doing  with  clean  coal  technology,  C02  sequestration  regarding  emissions, 
membrane  technology  and  other  energy  research.  A $2.5  billion  state  of  the 
art  power  plant  with  a 500-mile  transmission  line  is  being  proposed  to  be 
built  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Speaker  Morgan  mentioned  that  the  power  would 
be  shipped  to  markets  in  California,  Nevada  and  southern  Arizona  which 
impacts  many  of  people  at  the  Laboratory.  The  nation  already  provides  coal 
to  six  other  regional  power  plants.  This  is  the  largest  venture  any  tribe 
has  pursued  and  along  with  that  comes  topics  of  emissions,  water,  and 
other  environmental  issues.  The  delegation  had  many  questions  about 
education  and  opportunities  for  tribal  members  in  the  National  Laboratory 
system. 

The  Speaker  thanked  Laboratory  officials  for  the  invitation  and  for 


upholding  the  Department  of  Energy  Indian  Policy  to  work  directly  with 
tribes.  The  Laboratory  was  the  first  National  Laboratory  to  sign  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  a tribal  institution  (Dine'  College)  and 
with  a tribe  (Navajo).  That  agreement  still  holds  today.  Ron  Cochran, 
Laboratory  Executive  Officer,  hosted  the  visitors  and  said  that  the 
Laboratory  is  very  proud  of  its  record  to  work  with  tribes  such  as  the 
Navajo  Nation.  Mr.  Cochran  offered  his  continued  support  on  behalf  of  the 
Laboratory. 
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Study  set  on  American  Indian  center  proposal 

Marketing  firm  will  report  on  feasibility  of  converting  Federal  Building 

By  Rick  LaFrombois 

Wausau  Daily  Herald 

rlaf romb@wdhprint . com 

March  29,  2006 

Thomas  Marks  & Associates,  a Wausau-based  marketing  firm,  has  been  hired 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  developing  an  American  Indian  cultural  and 
educational  center  in  the  Wausau  area. 

The  study,  being  paid  for  with  $35,000  in  donations,  will  also  determine 
whether  the  downtown  Federal  Building  would  be  well-suited  to  house  the 
center. 

The  Native  American  Tourism  Organization  of  Wisconsin  toured  the  Federal 
Building  in  January  along  with  civic  leaders.  The  city  took  ownership  last 
year  of  the  historic  building,  which  needs  major  restoration  and 
modernization . 

A group  of  civic  leaders  - including  Wausau  Mayor  Jim  Tipple,  former 
Mayor  Linda  Lawrence  and  Compass  Properties'  Mark  Craig  - pitched  the  idea 
last  summer  along  with  Ray  DePerry,  then-president  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Inter-Tribal  Council,  which  is  a consortium  of  10  federally  recognized 
tribes  in  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michigan.  Soon  after,  the  Tribal  Council 
endorsed  the  idea,  as  did  Wausau's  City  Council. 

Proponents  say  the  center,  which  Craig  estimates  would  cost  between  $4 
million  and  $6  million  to  develop,  would  be  a major  draw  for  Wausau  and 
would  help  build  a bridge  between  tribal  and  non-tribal  communities. 

Tom  Marks,  owner  of  Thomas  Marks  & Associates,  said  he  was  approached  to 
study  the  project  because  of  his  firm's  experience  in  working  with  the 
tribal  community. 

His  first  goal  is  to  determine  if  there  is  a need  for  the  cultural  and 
educational  center  and,  if  so,  what  will  go  into  it. 

"This  is  really  a report  that  takes  into  consideration  a lot  of  what  the 
11  tribes  of  Wisconsin  want  in  here,"  he  said.  "That's  really  an  essential 
element . " 

Marks  plans  to  visit  four  similar  centers  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  to  gain 
insight  into  how  they  are  operated  and  funded. 

Organizers  expect  to  have  results  of  the  feasibility  study  in  hand  by 
the  Inter-Tribal  Council's  May  18  meeting. 

If  the  study  finds  the  site  will  work,  a capital  campaign  is  planned  for 
later  this  year. 

The  tribal  and  nontribal  partnerships  developed  through  the  process  of 
creating  the  cultural  center  would  prove  invaluable,  DePerry  said. 

And  the  center  would  help  American  Indians  from  the  region  preserve 
their  culture  and  languages. 


The  center  would  be  operated  by  the  tribes  and  would  not  cost  taxpayers 
a dime,  Craig  has  said.  The  city  would  receive  a payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
for  use  of  the  Federal  Building,  which  it  would  lease  for  the  center's  use. 
Under  terms  of  the  lease,  the  building  could  not  be  used  as  a casino. 
Tribes  also  are  being  asked  whether  they  want  to  turn  a portion  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  center  into  an  embassy  of  sorts,  Craig  said.  Each 
of  Wisconsin's  11  tribes  could  have  an  office  in  the  building,  which  would 
serve  as  a conduit  for  intergovernmental  communication. 

"It's  part  of  the  vision  now,  and  we're  going  to  do  what  we  can  to  make 
it  a reality,"  Craig  said.  "That's  what  the  federal  building  was  for  - our 
government . " 

If  all  11  tribes  had  offices  in  the  center,  current  issues  would  blend 
with  tribal  history  and  make  tribal  education  more  easily  accessible  to 
central  Wisconsin  residents  and  state  residents  as  a whole,  he  said. 

"People  are  pretty  excited  around  the  state,  and  they're  just  hoping  we 
can  pull  this  together.  And  I'm  confident  we  can,"  Craig  said. 

Project  leaders  hope  to  raise  another  $15,000  to  create  architectural 
renderings.  The  $35,000  raised  so  far  is  an  indication  the  Wausau 
community  is  ready  to  embrace  the  project,  DePerry  said. 

Tribal  representatives  are  sure  to  take  notice  at  the  May  meeting,  he 
said . 

"That  says  to  me  ...  we  have  this  very  beautiful  idea,  and  we  think  that 
we  can  pull  this  off,"  DePerry  said. 

There  are  about  50  American  Indian  residents  in  Lincoln  and  Marathon 
counties  and  49,000  in  the  state,  according  to  2000  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
data . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Wausau  Daily  Herald,  a Gannett  Company. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 
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March  27,  2006 

Ah,  St.  Patrick's  Day  has  passed  us  by,  but  in  the  wee  city  of  Rapid  City 
an  untimely  blizzard  the  day  after  caused  the  annual  parade  to  be 
postponed  until  the  following  Saturday. 

I remember  that  as  a student  at  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission  boarding 
school  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  the  nun  who 
was  our  teacher,  would  give  all  of  the  students  a green  strip  of  paper  to 
clip  to  their  bibbed  overalls  so  that  we  wouldn't  get  pinched  for  not 
wearing  the  green.  Her  name  was  Sister  Patricia  and  I think  this  is  a play 
on  the  name  Patrick. 

In  our  Catechism  class  we  were  told  that  St.  Patrick  lived  in  the 
Emerald  Isles  and  was  famous  for  driving  all  of  the  snakes  from  the  land. 
Chief  Day  Boy,  a fellow  student  at  HRM,  wished  that  the  good  Saint  had 
come  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  one  spring  day. 

His  name  was  actually  Aloysius  Day  Boy  but  we  called  him  "Chief"  for 
some  strange  reason.  We  were  playing  softball  in  front  of  Red  Cloud  Hall 
when  Chief  Day  Boy  spotted  a huge  snake.  After  close  observation  he 
determined  that  it  was  a bull  snake  that  closely  resembles  a rattlesnake. 

He  made  a grab  for  it  and  missed  and  found  out  soon  enough  that  even  a 
bull  snake  can  bite.  It  chomped  down  on  the  fleshy  part  of  his  right  hand 
and  sent  him  screaming  to  the  infirmary.  Where  was  St.  Patrick  when  you 
needed  him? 

As  I said,  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  will  go  on  this  coming  Saturday 


because  it  is  a tradition  late  or  not.  But  you  see  St.  Pat's  Day  isn't 
even  a legal  holiday.  People  still  go  to  work  and  the  schools  are  still 
open.  The  post  office  and  the  banks  keep  operating.  And  yet,  all  around 
the  town  one  sees  shamrocks  and  everybody  wears  something  green.  It's  a 
nice  day  to  have  and  some  of  the  guys  drinking  green  beer  in  the  local  pub 
seem  to  enjoy  it  immensely. 

But  there  is  a legal  holiday  in  South  Dakota  that  gets  little  attention 
from  the  general  population.  The  day  became  a holiday  in  1990,  sixteen 
years  ago.  It  is  called  Native  American  Day,  and  it  was  recognized  by  the 
state  legislators  and  the  governor  as  a legal  holiday. 

Perhaps  because  I had  something  to  do  with  it,  the  local  media  hardly 
mentions  it.  You  see,  I have  been  critical  of  the  South  Dakota  press  and 
electronics  media  for  more  than  30  years.  It  appears  the  media  moguls  in 
this  state  have  very  thin  skins.  They  can  dish  it  out  and  ruin  a lot  of 
lives  in  the  process,  but  don't  you  dare  ever  criticize  them.  You  will  be 
forever  censored  if  you  do. 

Indian  activists  called  the  State  of  South  Dakota  the  Mississippi  of  the 
North  in  the  1970s.  And  yet,  20  years  later  it  became  the  only  state  out 
of  50  to  set  aside  a special  day  to  honor  the  Native  Americans. 

Native  American  Day  replaced  Columbus  Day  16  years  ago,  and  yet  many  of 
the  department  store  chains  located  in  this  fair  city  still  advertise 
Columbus  Day  instead  of  the  day  that  replaced  it.  Some  of  the  local  banks 
now  put  up  signs  at  their  drive  up  windows  proclaiming  that  they  will  be 
closed  on  Oct.  12  to  celebrate  Native  American  Day. 

After  all  of  these  years  it  seems  that  Native  Americans  are  the 
invisible  people  although  in  Western  South  Dakota  we  make  up  nearly  25 
percent  of  the  total  population.  After  observing  the  television 
advertising  by  Golden  West  Telecommunications  Co.,  and  determining  that 
all  of  the  participants  were  non-Indians,  I called  the  director  of  the 
company,  Dwight  Flatt,  and  mentioned  this  to  him.  He  immediately  called  in 
his  advertising  agency  and  set  about  to  include  Native  Americans  in  his 
company's  commercials.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Golden  West  also  gives  their 
employees  a holiday  on  Native  American  Day. 

An  Indian  friend  of  mine  from  another  state  was  visiting  me  one  day  when 
a commercial  for  South  Dakota  State  University  aired.  The  ad  showed 
various  people  in  various  jobs  and  asked  the  rhetorical  question,  "What  do 
all  of  these  people  have  in  common."  My  guest  said,  "They're  all  white?" 

It  is  a shame  because  SDSU  has  had  several  very  influential  American 
Indians  graduate  from  that  fine  institution.  And  at  a time  when  the  Indian 
children  of  this  state  badly  need  role  models,  where  are  the  ads  lauding 
these  Indian  graduates?  Roe  v.  Wade  is  not  the  problem  in  South  Dakota; 
the  problem  is  white  v.  Indians. 

Like  most  of  the  Lakota  people  in  this  state,  I try  to  wear  something 
green  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  but  I also  try  to  attend  the  wonderful  Black 
Hills  Pow  Wow  that  is  celebrated  on  Native  American  Day  each  year  in  Rapid 
City. 

When  the  advertising  agencies  of  America,  especially  in  states  with 
large  Indian  populations,  understand  that  not  all  of  its  citizens  are 
black  or  white,  perhaps  they  will  then  color  us  (Indians)  into  their 
advertising  so  that  we  will  no  longer  be  the  invisible  people. 

In  the  meantime,  I intend  to  enjoy  the  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade 
on  Saturday. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribal  governments  change,  not  always  for  better 
Column  by  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 

In  Indian  Country,  tribal  governments  seem  at  times  to  be  hurtling  toward 
great  change,  with  some  tribes  on  a steady  course  and  others  careening 
wildly.  The  engine  is  power  - power  that  is  bolstered  by  casino  money; 
power  that  results  in  some  leaders  voting  in  hefty  paychecks  and  too- 
generous  benefits  for  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  checks  and  balances  often  seem  to  stumble  over  each  other, 
stymieing  rather  than  furthering  good  government. 

One  of  those  checks  could  be  a free  press.  But  many  reservation 
newspapers  are  funded  by  the  tribe,  and  the  salaried  staff  doesn't  want  to 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 

Without  a free  press,  some  tribal  memberships  have  found  a way  to  bring 
tribal  governments  to  account.  The  recall  of  tribal  council  members  and 
chairs  is  becoming  common. 

The  most  recent  is  the  recall  of  D.C.  Crawford,  chairman  of  the 
Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota.  His  council  voted  him  out 
amid  allegations  that  he  misappropriated  $698,000  since  2003,  reported  the 
Indian  Country  Today  newspaper  of  Rapid  City,  S.D.  Crawford  strongly 
denied  the  charges. 

Last  year,  I covered  the  recall  of  Valentino  "Tino"  White  from  his  post 
as  tribal  chairman  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Sioux  tribe.  He  was  accused  of 
abusing  power.  White  did  not  appear  at  the  Dune  23  hearing  to  defend 
himself,  and  the  membership  moved  ahead  with  action.  Myra  Pearson  was 
elected  in  his  place. 

Eli  Hunt,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Leech  Lake  Ojibwe  Tribe  of  Minnesota, 
was  recalled  in  2002.  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  South  Dakota,  has  been  served 
with  recall  petitions,  but  they  were  found  unjustified.  So  Fire  Thunder 
continues  to  be  the  first  female  chairman  of  this  Lakota  nation  in 
southwestern  South  Dakota. 

I don't  know  about  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  tribal  chairmen.  I 
only  know  they  were  put  on  the  chopping  block  - some  escaped  the  ax, 
others  are  history.  The  bottom  line  is  that  recall  seems  to  be  a growing 
method  of  toppling  tribal  governments. 

Does  having  the  threat  of  recall  hanging  over  their  heads  make  tribal 
leaders  more  accountable?  In  my  experience  with  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  in  North  Dakota,  recall  is  a roll 
of  the  dice.  Some  rumors  about  a particular  leader  may  be  true,  but  others 
are  only  as  real  as  a scary  ghost  story. 

When  my  mother  and  aunt  were  alive,  they  and  their  friends  would  bend  my 
ear  about  the  wrongdoings  of  the  tribal  council.  After  I was  riled  up 
enough,  I would  check  out  their  accusations.  But  many  times,  what  they'd 
heard  was  based  on  rumor.  In  reservation  communities  where  we  know  each 
other  well,  we  get  bits  and  pieces  of  a rumor,  then  start  to  chew  on  those 
tidbits  until  we've  formed  a story  into  something  that  pleases  us. 

Watching  the  government  squirm  can  be  entertaining. 

Of  course,  not  all  rumors  are  untrue,  and  some  councils  should  squirm. 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes'  tribal  council  has  done  poorly  with  finances. 
From  information  gleaned  from  an  elder's  newsletter,  I found  our  tribe  is 
about  $80  million  in  debt.  This  growing  debt  is  fed  by  council  members' 
salaries  that  far  exceed  the  wage  of  the  average  person  on  the  reservation. 
In  addition  to  those  hefty  salaries,  councilmen  also  are  allocated  pickup 
trucks  and  other  things  that  are  paid  for  with  tribal  money. 

"How  can  they  justify  this?"  I asked  a council  member  from  White  Shield, 
N.D.  The  council  members  are  managing  large  budgets  and  deserve  big 
salaries,  I was  told.  They  are  like  the  executives  of  big  corporations. 

But  those  national  CEO's  don't  live  in  areas  where  you  get  a meal  for  $5 
or  pay  $300  or  $400  a month  for  a house. 

A free  press  on  the  reservations  is  sorely  needed  but  hard  to  build. 


Tribal  government  skirmishes  are  covered  by  mainstream  press  when  there  is 
a major  crime  or  a recall  petition,  but  other  than  that,  there  is  little 
day-to-day  coverage  by  off-reservation  media.  That  is  where  hometown, 
reservation-type  newspapers  could  come  in.  They  can  change  tribal 
government.  If  the  press  is  not  controlled  by  the  tribal  government,  it 
could  cause  that  tribal  officials  to  pause  and  have  second  thoughts  before 
misappropriating  funds  or  abusing  power. 

There  are  some  downsides  to  a free  press  on  reservations.  The  press  has 
to  be  free  to  provide  both  sides  of  a story  and  be  unencumbered  in  the 
process.  To  be  unencumbered,  they  need  funding  from  sources  other  than  the 
tribe.  Unfortunately,  there  are  few  reservation  newspapers  that  can  keep 
themselves  afloat  with  revenue  from  subscriptions  and  advertising. 

There  is  also  the  issue  of  bias.  If,  for  example,  a tribal  member  can 
own  and  manage  a newspaper,  would  not  his  or  her  biases  be  evident  in  the 
writing?  It  is  hard  not  to  let  your  own  experience  color  what  you  write. 

But  "the  perfect  is  the  enemy  of  the  good,"  as  the  saying  goes.  A 
newspaper  that  makes  an  good  effort  is  better  than  a whole  community  in 
the  dark. 

Traditionally,  tribes  did  have  good  governments,  but  they  were  different. 
I remember  listening  years  ago  to  Byron  Wild,  Sahnish  councilman  from 
White  Shield,  N.D.  He  was  one  of  the  old  guard  on  the  council.  These  old 
men  had  to  have  their  arms  twisted  to  take  a council  seat.  Not  everyone 
met  the  criteria;  they  had  to  be  respected,  fair,  generous,  strong  and  a 
good  leader. 

Too  bad  that  some  of  our  tribal  governments  have  changed,  and  we've  come 
so  far  from  that  kind  of  requirement.  And  it's  too  bad  that  we've 
incorporated  so  much  of  the  non-Indian  kind  of  government,  where  power  and 
money  have  come  to  be  the  new  culture  of  some  tribal  governments. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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There  will  be  floats  decorated  entirely  by  broken  treaties 
What  good  is  American-Indian  awareness  if  we're  lying  to 
ourselves  about  how  we  treat  American  Indians? 

By:  lay  Richards 
Section:  Opinion 
March  29,  2006 

Perhaps  no  other  indigenous  groups  in  human  history  receive  more  contempt 
and  obloquy  than  American  Indians.  All  throughout  American  society, 
especially  at  colleges  and  universities,  you  see  the  names  of  American- 
Indian  tribes  used  as  logos  and  mascots  for  athletic  teams.  As  we  all  know, 
the  U is  a willing  participant  in  this  tradition. 

Because  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  ironic  that  the  U is  holding 
American-Indian  Awareness  Week  this  week. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  we  use  the  proud  and  dignified  Ute  Nation  as 
a logo  and  talisman  for  our  sports  teams.  The  fact  that  the  U uses  the  Ute 
Nation  for  its  symbols  is,  in  fact,  unimportant  in  and  of  itself.  However, 
that  the  U still  employs  American-Indian  symbols  in  an  effort  to  rev  up 
team  spirit  speaks  to  the  larger  insult  that  American  society  places  upon 
American  Indians  as  a whole.  To  take  what  some  people  see  as  sacred  and 
commercialize  it  is  insulting,  regardless  of  how  many  permission  slips  you 
get.  Indeed,  how  would  Mormons  feel  if  a collegiate  sports  team  were  named 


"The  Doe  Smiths?" 

It  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  sports,  but  with  attitudes.  Our  history 
books  teach  us  that  white  pilgrims  arrived  on  North  America  and  bought  and 
traded  with  the  indigenous  populations  peacefully.  The  Thanksgiving 
holiday,  an  American  institution,  is  understood  to  be  an  exemplar  of 
American  Indians  selling  land  for  the  Pilgrims  to  live  on. 

In  his  book  The  Manufacturing  of  Consent,  intellectual  Noam  Chomsky 
tells  a story  about  walking  through  a national  park  during  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday,  and  coming  across  a statue  of  an  American-Indian 
woman . 

The  inscription  read:  "Here  lies  an  Indian  woman,  a Wampanoag,  who  gave 
of  herself  that  this  nation  might  grow." 

Chomsky  says,  "Of  course  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  she  'gave  of 
herself'  for  that  noble  purpose.  Truthfully,  the  inscription  should  read, 
'Millions  of  American  Indian  people  were  slaughtered  in  one  of  the  worst 
cases  of  genocide  in  human  history  so  that  this  nation  might  grow.'" 

What  would  our  response  be  if  we  went  to  Germany  and  saw  a gravesite 
that  read:  "Here  lies  a woman,  a lew,  that  gave  of  herself  that  this 
nation  might  grow?" 

It  means  nothing  to  simply  say,  "We  are  going  to  remember  American 
Indians  this  week."  If  the  U faculty,  administrators  and  students  really 
cared  about  American  Indians,  they  would  demand  that  our  logo  be  changed- 
not  fight  to  keep  it.  We  would  learn  about  American-Indian  history  more 
than  just  one  week  a year-and  we  would  become  aware  of  contemporary 
American-Indian  politics  and  fight  to  lift  their  plight. 

The  country's  2.1  million  American  Indians-about  400,000  of  whom  live  on 
reservations-have  the  highest  rates  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  disease 
of  any  ethnic  group  in  America. 

Arizona  Sen.  lohn  McCain  said,  "Any  objective  observer  would  say  that 
our  treatment  of  Native  Americans  is  a national  disgrace." 

This  disgrace  is  best  understood  by  looking  at  one  of  America's  most 
well-known  national  landmarks.  Mount  Rushmore. 

Atop  Mount  Rushmore  sits  the  carved  heads  of  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Jefferson  and  Teddy  Roosevelt.  It's  a symbol  of  national  pride  and  South 
Dakota's  No.  1 tourist  attraction. 

Few  know  this,  but  Mount  Rushmore  was  erected  over  sacred  Lakota  Indian 
land  that  was  stolen  from  a broken  treaty. 

In  essence,  the  respect  this  nation  has  for  its  indigenous  peoples  is 
summed  up  quite  nicely:  It  lies  beneath  the  asses  of  four  American 
presidents . 

That  is  our  awareness. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Daily  Utah  Chronicle. 
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Keeping  a lid  on  emotions 

By  Lee  Prokaska 

The  Hamilton  Spectator 

March  27,  2006 

Native  land  claims  can  take  decades  to  resolve.  They  are  complex  and 
contentious.  They  can  be  very  emotionally-charged.  It's  not 
surprising  that  aboriginal  groups  become  frustrated  by  the  snail's 
pace  of  progress  in  these  claims. 

The  concerns  of  those  protesting  the  construction  of  a subdivision 
south  of  Caledonia  cannot  be  resolved  satisfactorily  in  a day,  a week 
or  even  a year.  Regardless,  we  need  dialogue  in  this  situation  -- 
that's  why  it's  good  to  hear  the  federal  government  has  sent  a 
mediator  to  Caledonia.  Respectful  attitudes  have  prevented  escalation 


of  the  situation  so  fan.  We  hope  that  continues. 

All  are  demonstrating  commendably  extreme  caution.  The  police  have 
the  authority  of  the  courts  to  remove  the  protesters,  but  have  kept 
their  distance.  It's  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  aboriginal 
land  disputes  don't  have  to  turn  into  Ipperwash  or  Oka.  They  don't 
have  to  become  violent,  confrontational  and  destructive  of  lives, 
careers  and  communities. 

We  cannot  know  for  sure  whether  this  attitude  comes  of  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  aftermath  of  Ipperwash  and  the  killing  of  native 
protester  Dudley  George  by  a police  sniper. 

But  it  is  certain  that  this  situation  in  Caledonia,  led  by  the  moral 
authority  of  the  Six  Nations  clan  mothers,  lacks  the  macho-style,  in- 
your-face  approach  of  other  disputes.  It's  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  has  contributed  to  the  peacefulness  of  this  protest. 

The  protesters  --  including  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations 
Confederacy  --  maintain  the  Douglas  Creek  Estates,  a subdivision 
being  built  by  Henco  Industries  Ltd.,  is  on  part  of  the  Haldimand 
tract  that  was  deeded  to  the  Six  Nations  in  1784  and  still  belongs  to 
them. 

The  fact  the  Six  Nations  elected  band  council  is  not  leading,  or 
sharing  leadership,  of  the  protest  is  a strong  indicator  of  the  chasm 
that  continues  to  exist  between  elected  leaders  and  the  traditional 
leaders  who  do  not  accept  as  legitimate  leaders  those  who  are 
elected.  That  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the  situation. 

As  was  the  case  when  natives  occupied  the  Red  Hill  Valley,  Douglas 
Creek  Estates  has  the  potential  to  be  a flashpoint.  It  didn't  explode 
the  valley;  we're  hoping  cool  heads  will  prevent  it  in  Caledonia,  too. 
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Natives  deserve  fair  share  of  resource  revenues 
COLLEEN  SIMARD 
March  27,  2006 

PROBABLY  one  of  the  biggest  myths  about  aboriginal  people  is  we're  a 
drain  on  the  Canadian  taxpayer.  That's  pretty  funny  since  lots  of  us 
pay  taxes,  too.  But  that  old  nugget  sure  gets  tons  of  play  by  certain 
groups  and  politicians. 

So  let's  pick  up  a magnifying  glass  and  inspect  this  little  piece  of 
muck  a bit  closer. 

First  off,  Canada  does  gain  a great  deal  of  revenue  through  taxation 
In  fact.  Revenue  Canada  said  it  received  about  $125  billion  in  tax 
revenue  in  2003/2004  alone. 

Some  experts  said  prior  to  the  $5. 1-billion  Kelowna  accord  last 
November  that  Ottawa  allocates  $8  billion  a year  to  aboriginal 
people.  Seems  like  a lot,  but  think  about  this:  Remember  grade  school 
geography  and  all  those  vivid  maps,  charts  and  wonderful  talks  about 
Canada's  vast,  rich  land  and  resources?  Not  much  has  changed  since 
grade  school. 

Canada's  still  a leader  in  natural  resource  exports,  especially  to 
the  U.S.  In  fact,  according  to  Natural  Resources  Canada  in  2003,  our 
Canadian  economy  --  measured  as  gross  domestic  product  or  GDP  --  was 
about  $1.1  trillion. 

Of  that,  about  12.6  per  cent  --  or  $141.8  billion  dollars  --  came 
from  our  natural  resources.  This  doesn't  include  agriculture, 
fishing,  hunting  and  trapping  industries  that  year.  For  now,  let's 
focus  on  forestry,  mining  and  energy. 

Canada  has  10  per  cent  of  the  world's  forest  resources,  and  that's  a 
pretty  impressive  commodity.  In  2003,  the  forest  sector  contributed 
$33.7  billion  to  the  economy.  Direct  employment  created  by  the  forest 


industry  was  2.4  per  cent  of  total  employment  in  Canada.  The  forest 
tourism  industry  also  accounts  for  several  billion  dollars  annually. 
Natural  Resources  Canada  said,  "Canada's  forests  are  the  engine 
behind  an  industry  worth  $81.8  billion." 

Surprise,  surprise  --  Canada  is  also  one  of  the  largest  mining 
countries  in  the  world,  producing  about  60  different  minerals  and 
metals.  The  mining  and  mineral-producing  industry  contributed  $45.3 
billion  dollars  to  the  economy  in  2003. 

Diamond  mining  produced  11.2  million  carats,  and  made  Canada  the 
third-highest  diamond-producing  nation  in  the  world  that  year. 

About  80  per  cent  of  Canada's  mineral  production  is  exported.  In 
2003,  Canada's  mining  and  mineral  industry  created  direct  employment 
of  2.5  per  cent  of  our  nation's  total  employment.  Now,  let's  not 
forget  about  energy. 

Energy  resources  --  crude  oil,  natural  gas  and  electric  power  -- 
added  $62.8  billion  into  the  Canadian  economy  in  2003.  That  year  we 
also  exported  97  per  cent  of  our  energy  resources  to  the  U.S. 

Now  imagine  if  Canada's  aboriginal  people  --  almost  three  per  cent  of 
Canada's  population  --  were  given  a 10  per  cent  fee  from  those 
natural  resource  revenues.  That  would  amount  to  about  $14  billion  a 
year.  That's  double  what's  budgeted  now. 

The  economic  impact  of  our  natural  resources  is  something  that 
benefits  Canadians  every  day,  but  rarely  is  any  thought  put  into  why 
those  resources  are  available  so  freely. 

As  sure  as  the  paper  this  is  written  on,  here's  the  truth.  Treaties 
aren't  a bill  of  sale  from  indigenous  people,  but  an  agreement  to 
share  this  nation  with  its  original  inhabitants. 

Treaties  are  contracts  between  distinct  nations.  This  is  why  the 
Canadian  government  has  an  obligation  to  uphold  these  agreements  in 
exchange  for  access  to  this  land  and  its  resources. 

Our  leaders  of  the  past  were  looking  to  the  future  --  even  though 
they  believed  nobody  could  actually  own  this  land.  They  wanted  to 
ensure  their  children  could  have  access  to  the  benefits  the  newcomers 
offered:  education,  medicine,  and  the  right  to  self-determination. 

The  natural  resources  Canadians  enjoy  are  thanks  to  the  treaties. 

Much  of  our  economy,  business,  industry  and  employment  are  built  on 
our  resources.  Canadian  taxes  shouldn't  be  used  to  pay  the 
obligations  of  the  Canadian  government.  It's  money  gained  through 
natural  resources  production  that  should  be  used. 
csimard@shaw. ca 

Copyright  c.  2006  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Anxiety  building  as  natives  await  word  from  Tories  on  cash  injections 
SUE  BAILEY 

GATINEAU,  Que.  (CP)  - Tension  is  growing  as  native  people  fear  the 
Tories  are  set  to  dilute  or  delay  big-ticket  Liberal  promises  while 
imposing  new  accountability  rules. 

Phil  Fontaine,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  says 
he  knows  the  new  government  needs  time  to  set  its  own  course.  Still, 
he  stressed  Monday  the  need  for  real  change  on  reserves  coupled  with 
respect  for  aboriginal  rights. 

"If  we  don't  act  on  these  commitments  then  the  country's  going  to  be 
left  dealing  with  a problem  that  becomes,  at  some  point,  unmanageable. 

"We  must  not  undo  the  good  work  that  has  been  done,"  he  told  a 
meeting  of  about  200  chiefs  and  leaders. 

Fontaine  also  signalled  that  any  new  reporting  standards  forced  on 
First  Nations  without  their  input  will  be  challenged  as  a "Charter 
violation . " 


There  is  increasing  speculation  that  the  new  Federal  Accountability 
Act  - the  first  bill  expected  from  the  Tories  - will  apply  to  First 
Nations . 

In  an  interview  last  month,  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Him  Prentice 
confirmed  that  the  bill  will  be  far-reaching. 

"Clearly  as  we  move  forward  and  have  discussions  with  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  and  other  aboriginal  leaders  on  accountability  we 

need  to  take  into  account  the  framework  that's  going  to  apply  to  all 
of  Canada,"  he  said. 

Cross-country  protests  over  lack  of  input  helped  drive  the  Liberals 
to  drop  similar  efforts  on  reserves. 

Fontaine  cited  a recent  auditor  general's  report  that  blasted  Ottawa 
for  burdening  First  Nations  with  dozens  of  audits  - many  of  which  are 
never  read. 

"Our  governments  are  more  accountable  than  most  governments  in 
Canada . " 

A better  solution  would  be  to  create  an  independent  native  auditor 
general  who  could  assess  band  governments,  Fontaine  says. 

Potential  conflict  is  also  brewing  over  whether  the  Tories  will  douse 
hopes  for  major  cash  injections. 

They're  now  reviewing  a $5-billion  deal  to  ease  grinding  poverty 
signed  last  fall  in  Kelowna,  B.C.,  by  native  leaders,  premiers  and 
the  former  Liberal  government. 

A $2-billion  draft  agreement  to  compensate  those  who  attended  Indian 
residential  schools  is  also  still  in  talks. 

"We're  just  getting  a bit  anxious  and  hopeful  that  a decision  will  be 
taken  on  both  counts,"  Fontaine  said. 

At  least  four  former  students  - many  of  them  elderly  or  sick  - die 
each  day  without  justice,  he  added. 

Ottawa  has  admitted  that  abuse  in  the  once-mandatory  network  of 
church-run  schools  was  widespread. 

Fontaine  pointed  out  that  grain  and  oilseed  producers  were  swiftly 
assured  by  the  Tories  that  $755  million  announced  by  the  Liberals 
would  be  paid. 

Prentice  has  repeatedly  said  he  supports  "the  goals"  of  Kelowna,  but 
has  studiously  avoided  making  any  cash  commitments. 

One  thing  is  clear:  aboriginal  people  are  not  among  the  Tories' 
stated  priorities.  They  include  cleaning  up  government,  an  allowance 
of  $1,200  for  each  child  under  six,  guaranteeing  health-care  wait 
times  and  a tough  law-order  platform. 

The  current  vacuum  of  information  on  native  issues  is  making  some 
people  nervous. 

"There's  just  so  many  things  that  need  to  be  changed,  and  to  educate 
this  new  government  on,"  says  Chief  Dudith  Sayers  of  the  Hupacasath 
First  Nation  near  Port  Alberni,  B.C. 

"We  have  no  idea  where  they're  coming  from  on  anything,  and  it's  kind 
of  scary." 
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First  Nations'  emergency  planning  confronts  special  demands 
CBC  News 
March  29,  2006 

The  medical  officer  of  health  for  First  Nations  in  Alberta  says  those 
communities  are  on  par  with  the  rest  of  the  province  when  it  comes  to 
planning  for  a pandemic. 


Dr.  Wadieh  Yacoub  said  work  began  on  emergency  pandemic  plans  in  2000. 

He  added  that  special  measures  had  to  be  put  in  place  to  deal  with  the 
specific  circumstances  in  First  Nations,  such  as  higher  rates  of  chronic 
disease  and  isolation.  He  said  there  are  communities  that  are  working  to 
improve  their  communication  in  the  case  of  a pandemic. 

"These  are  the  ones  where  there  is  no  scheduled  flight.  And  so  we're 
working  on  the  area  of  communication  with  these  remote  communities  to 
ensure  that  we  are  able  to  communicate  with  staff,  they  have  access  to  the 
command  centres  ..." 

Yacoub  said  the  isolation  can  be  an  advantage  because  few  people  would 
travel  in  and  out  of  remote  communities.  But  he  added  they  could  face 
serious  challenges  if  people  return  to  those  reserves  from  larger  centres 
and  carry  a pandemic  with  them. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Indian  Brook's  fisheries  deal  a $5-million  secret 
By  MARY  ELLEN  MacINTYRE  Truro  Bureau 
March  30,  2006 

INDIAN  BROOK  - Neither  Canadian  taxpayers  nor  the  people  of  this  First 
Nations  community  will  be  told  the  full  story  of  negotiations  that 
produced  a highly  controversial  $5-million  fisheries  deal,  says  one  of  the 
negotiators . 

"The  Made  in  Nova  Scotia  Process  is  without  prejudice  a private  and 
confidential  process,"  said  Bruce  Wildsmith,  who  acts  as  a negotiator  for 
the  13  Mi'kmaq  chiefs  of  Nova  Scotia. 

He  takes  part  in  formal  negotiations  with  federal  and  provincial 
negotiators  on  treaty  rights  and  issues  of  concern  to  all  parties. 

Sometime  last  year  his  group  put  together  a commercial  fisheries  plan 
for  Indian  Brook  despite  the  community's  flat-out  rejection  of  a previous 
offer  from  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans. 

Either  the  Made  in  Nova  Scotia  group  approached  eight  councillors  in 
Indian  Brook  to  enter  into  negotiations,  or  the  councillors  approached  his 
group.  Mr.  Wildsmith  would  not  say  which  is  the  case. 

Either  way.  Chief  Alex  McDonald  and  four  other  councillors  were  excluded 
from  the  talks. 

Mr.  Wildsmith  wouldn't  say  whether  he  thought  it  odd  to  enter  into 
discussions  with  a group  that  did  not  include  one  of  the  very  chiefs  for 
whom  he  negotiates. 

"I  can't  get  into  how  we  got  to  that  point  . . .it's  confidential," 
said  Mr.  Wildsmith. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the  deal  between  Indian  Brook  Fisheries  Inc.  and 
the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  has  confounded  residents  of  this 
community  near  Shubenacadie  since  the  deal  was  accepted  in  October. 

The  few  details  that  have  leaked  out  have  astounded  them. 

A spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  confirmed 
Wednesday  the  eight  councillors,  headed  by  Stephen  Michael,  were  not  in  a 
legal  position  to  say  they  represent  the  band  council. 

"The  difficulty,  my  understanding  is,  is  Fisheries  (and  Oceans)  is 
recognizing  those  eight  councillors  as  the  band  council,"  said  Ross  Blanch, 
who  heads  up  funding  services  in  the  Atlantic  region  for  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs. 

He  said  the  councillors,  who  are  also  directors  of  Indian  Brook 
Fisheries  Inc.,  can't  legally  represent  the  band. 

"They  simply  don't  represent  the  band  council  and  they  can  only 


represent  the  band  by  getting  authority  from  a duly  convened  meeting." 

The  contribution  agreement  for  the  $5-million  fisheries  deal  was  signed 
by  the  eight  councillors  and  David  Bevan,  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
fisheries  and  aquaculture  management  for  DFO,  in  December. 

The  address  of  the  Shubenacadie  band  office  in  Indian  Brook  was 
contained  within  that  document  and  all  cheques  and  correspondence  were 
supposed  to  be  sent  there. 

The  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  document  when  a change  of  address  came 
through . 

"We  were  instructed  to  send  the  information  to  another  address/'  Cathy 
Stewart,  head  of  aboriginal  fisheries  with  DFO  in  Halifax,  confirmed 
Wednesday.  The  agreement  even  has  a clause  allowing  for  a change  of 
address . 

The  request  was  made  in  a letter  and  came  from  the  company,  which 
members  of  Made  in  Nova  Scotia  and  DFO  consider  to  be  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  band. 

One  source  within  the  community  says  the  address  given  by  the  company  is 
a post  office  box  belonging  to  Mr.  Michael,  who  is  the  head  of  Indian 
Brook  Fisheries  Inc. 

Ms.  Stewart  was  disturbed  to  hear  reports  that  the  cheques  are  signed  by 
two  band  signing  officers  - one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Michael  - but  they  are  not 
deposited  into  band  accounts. 

"The  cheques  are  made  out  to  Shubenacadie  First  Nation  and  they  need  two 
signatures,"  she  said. 

"What  happens  to  them  after  that,  we  have  no  knowledge  of,"  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  so-called  renegade  councillors,  who  allegedly  want 
nothing  to  do  with  Chief  McDonald  and  three  other  band  councillors, 
continue  to  say  they  will  reveal  everything  about  Indian  Brook  Fisheries 
Inc.  in  two  weeks'  time. 
mmacintyre@herald . ca 
Copyright  c.  Flalifax  Flerald  2006. 
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B.C.  bill  on  apologies  that  avoid  legal  fallout  a first  in  Canada 
TERRI  THEODORE 
March  28,  2006 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - Sorry  will  no  longer  be  the  hardest  word  if  the 
British  Columbia  government's  new  Apology  Act  passes  into  law.  The 
province  has  become  the  first  in  Canada  to  introduce  legislation  to 
allow  people  and  organizations  to  make  an  apology  without  fearing 
legal  liability. 

"There  are  times  when  an  apology  is  very  important  and  appropriate 
but  the  legal  implications  have  long  been  uncertain,"  Attorney 
General  Wally  Oppal  said  as  the  bill  was  introduced  Tuesday. 

"The  Apology  Act  is  designed  to  promote  the  early  and  mutually 
beneficial  resolution  of  disputes  by  allowing  parties  to  express 
honest  regret  or  remorse." 

lason  Gratl,  a lawyer  and  president  of  the  B.C.  Civil  Liberties 
Association,  said  the  bill  could  be  used  to  address  historical 
uncertainties  such  as  the  Chinese  head  tax  or  even  the  recent  sinking 
of  the  Queen  of  the  North  ferry. 

"Certainly  we  would  like  to  see  those  responsible  for  B.C.  Ferries 
apologize  generally  for  the  ordeal  of  the  passengers  and  those  lost 
in  that  unfortunate  incident,"  Gratl  said. 

Up  until  this  legislation,  Gratl  said  people  felt  uncomfortable 
apologizing  because  of  concerns  they  would  be  held  legally  liable. 

"This  act  effectively  separates  expression  of  apology  or  remorse  from 


the  acceptance  of  financial  responsibility." 

Oppal  told  the  legislature  an  integral  part  of  the  bill  is  that 
evidence  of  an  apology  is  not  admissible  in  legal  proceedings. 

The  act  was  spawned  by  Vancouver  MLA  Lome  Mayencourt,  who  earlier 
proposed  a private  member's  bill  on  the  apology  issue. 

"It  allows  people  to  do  what  is  natural,  which  is  to  say  'sorry'  and 
get  on  with  things,"  Mayencourt  said  of  the  latest  legislation. 

He  said  there  are  similar  laws  in  Australia  and  California,  where 
liability  lawsuits  have  been  significantly  reduced. 

"You  can't  solve  problems  between  two  people  without  an  apology,"  he 
said . 

Gratl  said  the  legislation  also  appears  to  allow  companies  or 
individuals  to  fix  a situation,  such  as  an  environmental  spill, 
without  admitting  liability.  Gratl  made  no  judgment  about  whether 
that  was  a good  or  bad  thing. 

In  February,  acting  B.C.  Ombudsman  Howard  Kushner  wrote  a report 
titled  "The  Power  of  an  Apology:  Removing  the  Legal  Barriers." 

The  report  encouraged  apologies  when  a person  had  been  treated 
unfairly  by  a public  agency. 

"My  experience  as  Ombudsman  has  demonstrated  to  me  the  power  of  an 
apology  in  settling  disputes,"  Kushner  said  in  a release. 

"However,  too  often  I hear  from  public  agencies  that  they  will  not 
apologize  for  fear  that  their  apology  will  be  used  against  them  as 
acknowledgement  of  liability  in  any  potential  civil  action." 

Kushner  said  he  is  delighted  the  bill  allows  people  to  do  what  comes 
naturally  when  someone  else  has  been  wronged. 

"That  is  to  stand  up,  account  for  themselves,  apologize  and  let  both 
parties  move  on,"  he  said.  "It's  a very  empowering  piece  of 
legislation . " 
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Ryerson  University  journalism  Professor  John  Miller  surprised  himself 
when  he  began  to  look  at  how  the  mainstream  media  reported  the  occupation 
of  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  in  1995. 

"The  language  in  the  report  I deliberately  toned  down  because  I wanted 
people  to  focus  on  what  I found.  But  I'll  tell  you  that  I was  quite 
shocked  by  what  I found,"  he  said.  "And  I had  to  keep  pinching  myself  and 
saying,  'That  was  10  years  ago.'  But  I've  done  a lot  of  studies  about 
media  coverage  about  black  people,  Vietnamese  people  and  the  connection 
with  crime  and  I know  now  from  looking  at  Ipperwash  that  the  stereotyping 
and  unconscious  racism  towards  Native  people  in  this  country  is  worse  than 
towards  any  other  group.  It's  pretty  bad  towards  any  other  group,  but 
towards  Native  people  it's  dreadful." 

Aboriginal  Legal  Services  of  Toronto  (ALST)  is  an  agency  that  advocates 
for,  and  assists,  urban  Aboriginal  people  in  Canada's  largest  city.  ALST 
has  standing  at  the  Ipperwash  inquiry  and  was  able  to  get  funding  from  the 
inquiry  commission  for  a study  of  media  coverage.  Miller  was  contacted  to 
do  the  research.  He  looked  at  19  daily  newspapers,  Maclean's  magazine  and 
four  wire  services.  His  76-page  report  is  available  at  the  inquiry's  Web 
site  -ipperwashinquiry.ca 

"I  wanted  to  look  at  some  of  the  coverage  from  before  the  park  but  I 


also  wanted  to  look  at  it  for  about  a month  afterwards,  where  there  was 
evidence  available  that  the  Stoney  Pointers  were  telling  the  truth.  That 
they  had  a right  to  be  there  and  they  weren't  armed.  But  almost  nobody 
picked  up  on  it,"  he  said. 

He  concludes  in  the  report  that  "the  Ipperwash  crisis  was  not 
journalism's  finest  hour." 

By  doing  a statistical  analysis  of  what  sources  reporters  used  and  what 
lens  was  used  to  look  at  the  information.  Miller  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a vast  majority  of  the  work  was  based  on  stereotypes.  And  those 
stereotypes  got  in  the  way  of  what  should  be  every  journalist's  most 
sacred  goal:  the  search  for  the  truth. 

Most  reporters,  he  concluded,  "framed"  the  story  long  before  they  ever 
arrived  at  the  scene. 

Miller  was  asked  to  define  what  he  meant  by  framing. 

"It  just  means  the  context  of  the  story,  how  it's  portrayed.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  frames  was  'Natives  as  troublemakers . ' How  did  I 
determine  that?  I determined  that  by,  if  the  story  was  cast  as  a police 
story  rather  than  a land  claim  story.  It  was,  you  know,  the  Stoney 
Pointers  were  up  to  something  that  required  the  police  presence  and  build 
up,  police  action,"  he  replied.  "So  they  were  someplace  they  weren't 
supposed  to  be  and  were  causing  trouble.  If,  however,  it  said  they  were 
there  out  of  frustration  that  their  land  claims  hadn't  been  settled  then 
it  was  framed  as  a land  claim  story.  Or  if  it  was  emphasized  that  they 

were  rebels  or  a splinter  group  from  the  main  band  then  they  were  again 

cast  in  a negative  light  and  not  even  authorized  by  the  their  own  band." 

And  the  more  senior  reporters  -those  who  are  allowed  to  express  their 
personal  opinions  in  columns-seemed  to  be  the  worst  offenders. 

"The  opinion  articles,  especially,  were  written  purely  on  the  basis  of 
stereotypes.  Almost  as  if  the  columnists-and  some  of  them  were  very 
prominent  columnists-say,  'We  know  how  people  feel  about  this.  This  is 
just  another  instance  of  Oka-like  terrorism.  They  leapt  to  that  conclusion 
without  any  evidence,"  Miller  said.  "The  wonder  to  me  is  why  is  this  stuff 
published.  Who  made  the  judgement  to  put  this  tripe  in  the  paper?  Is  there 

no  standard  of  accuracy  for  columns?  The  only  reason  they'd  put  this  in 

the  paper  is  they  say,  'Well,  we  all  know  about  Native  people  and  this  is 
just  more  of  the  same.'" 

Non- journalists  fared  much  better  than  the  columnists. 

"When  the  letters  to  the  editor  are  separated  out  from  the  opinion 
columns  and  editorials,  they're  much  more  supportive  and  more  reasonable 
towards  what  happened  at  Ipperwash,"  he  said.  "There  were  more  of  the 
letters  that  were  at  least  expressing  doubt  that  the  police  were  right. 
They  say,  'We  didn't  see  any  evidence  of  guns.  How  can  you  write  this 
stuff  when  the  facts  are  still  in  dispute.'" 

All  of  this  reinforces  Miller's  belief  that  cross-cultural  training  is  a 
very  important  part  of  journalism  training.  He  has  been  involved  in  such  a 
course  at  Ryerson  for  several  years. 

"It's  the  only  course  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  It  draws  somewhat  from 
similar  courses  in  the  United  States  where  there's  much  more  consciousness 
that  this  needs  to  be  addressed.  You  know,  avoiding  the  journalistic 
impulse  to  make  up  your  mind  what  the  story  is  as  soon  as  you  get  the 
assignment  is  something  that  takes  practice  because  we  all  do,"  he  said. 
"We  all  immediately  start  framing  the  story  and  deciding  who  we're  going 
to  talk  to.  But  when  you  don't  know  the  culture,  you  have  to  withhold 
judgement  for  a little  bit  until  you  do  some  initial  investigating." 
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Reading  the  Zapatista  "Other  Campaign"  Via  the  Internet: 

Part  I - Guanajuato 

The  Commercial  Media  Ignores  a Major  News  Story  as  Subcomandante  Marcos 
Puts  Capitalism  on  Trial  By  A1  Giordano  The  Other  Journalism  with  the 
Other  Campaign  in  Mexico  March  29,  2006 

In  recent  weeks,  readers  throughout  the  world  - in  English,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  French  and  German  - have  suffered  the  Commercial  Media's 
Information  Blockade  of  the  most  important  and  newsworthy  story  emanating 
from  Mexico:  the  daily  march  of  the  Zapatista  "Other  Campaign"  through 
five  of  Mexico's  31  states.  And  readers  in  Spanish  have  had  to  look  hard 
for  the  coverage  among  a handful  of  alternative  media  and  community  radio 
station  websites,  and  the  important  narrative  provided  by  Authentic 
Journalist  Hermann  Bellinghausen  of  the  Mexico  City  daily  La  Jornada, 
almost  never  on  page  one,  buried  in  the  "Politics"  section  among  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  money-drenched  presidential  campaign  that  will 
culminate  in  Mexico  in  July.  Narco  News'  coverage  by  the  Other  Journalism 
with  the  Other  Campaign  has  been  sidelined  due  to  lack  of  transportation 
for  its  volunteer  reporters  - a problem  we  hope  to  solve  soon  - but 
meanwhile  what  has  happened  along  the  rebel  road?  What  follows  is  a 
summary  based  on  reports,  in  Spanish,  by  our  colleagues  in  the  alternative 
media . 

For  the  past  eighteen  days,  Zapatista  Subcomandante  Marcos'  six-month 
long  march  throughout  Mexico  has  traveled  the  states  of  Guanajuato  (home 
state  to  Mexican  President  Vicente  Fox,  where  he  was  once  governor), 
Aguascalientes,  Jalisco  (and  its  capital  of  eight  million  residents, 
Guadalajara),  and  Nayarit,  the  pacific  coastal  land  where,  in  the  1970s, 
the  Mexican  Party  of  Communists  (distinct  from  the  better-known  Communist 
Party)  was  born  in  rebellion  and  is  very  much  alive  - but  below  Commercial 
Media  radar  - today.  In  many  of  the  stops  along  the  way  the  man  known  as 
"Delegate  Zero"  has  met  with,  and  heard  from,  members  of  important 
indigenous  communities,  including  of  the  Huichol  ethnic  group, 
internationally  known  for  its  millenarian  use  of  the  peyote  cactus  as  a 
medicinal  plant.  Not  so  known  - again,  we  live  under  an  Information 
Blockade  - is  the  fighting  tradition  of  the  Huichol  people,  which  has 
shown  its  face  along  the  Other  Campaign  trail  in  these  lands.  And 
particularly  in  Jalisco,  Marcos  again  found  urban  industrial  workers,  as 
he  encountered  along  previous  stops  in  the  states  of  Puebla  and  Quere'taro, 
among  others  - such  as  the  rebel  tire-makers  of  the  Euskadi  factory  that, 
as  a result  of  a 2001  strike,  became  half-owners  of  their  own  jobs  and 
means  of  production  - ready  to  join  forces  with  a Mexican  countryside  on 
the  verge  of  a national  uprising. 

What  has  occurred  since  January  1 is  a kind  of  people's  tribunal  in 
which  Marcos  - the  Quixotic  prosecutor  against  an  entire  economic  system 
that  projects  itself  as  invincible  - sits  silently  inside  his  black  ski- 
mask  for  hours  each  day  and  night  listening  to  the  testimony  of  "the 
simple  and  humble  people  who  fight"  in  every  corner  of  the  Mexican 
Republic,  taking  notes  and  inventory  of  the  materia  humana  that  he  hopes 
to  forge  into  a "national  rebellion"  - coming  soon  to  a country  that 
borders  the  United  States  of  America?  He  does  this  unarmed  and  relatively 
freely  in  the  sense  that  the  Mexican  State  of  Vicente  Fox  so  far  has 
adopted  a strategy  of  ignoring,  rather  than  imprisoning,  the  rebel  leader 
who  with  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  (EZLN,  in  its  Spanish 
initials)  declared  war,  "from  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  Southeast"  of 
Chiapas,  upon  the  federal  government  in  1994;  a guerrilla  movement  that 
attracted  significant  national  and  international  support. 

For  the  past  eighteen  days  your  correspondent  and  his  colleagues  of  the 


Other  Journalism  have  been  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  reader  trying 
to  follow  this  road  story:  dependent  on  a scattershot  series  of  raw  audio 
recordings,  photos  posted  to  Internet  sites  often  without  explicatory 
captions,  and  scarce  written  chronicles  - all  of  them  in  Spanish  - to  try 
to  piece  together  what  has  been  going  on  in  this  nomadic  laboratory  of 
revolt.  Here  is  a brief  summary  of  the  information  that  so  far  appears 
online. 

Guanajuato:  "The  Wealthy  Only  Want  More" 

Marcos  left  the  state  of  Quere'taro  on  March  10,  where  he  had  listened 
to  rural  farmers  in  the  Sierra  Gorda  (and  formulated  an  explanation  of  how 
"middlemen"  on  behalf  of  the  super-rich  are  seeking  to  take  every  last 
square  meter  of  land  away  from  those  who  work  it),  to  indigenous  Mexicans 
already  displaced  to  the  city  (where  he  waxed  about  the  possibilities  of 
this  rebellion-in-formation  jumping  over  the  wall  into  the  United  States), 
to  urban  industrial  workers  (where  he  laid  plans  for  a national  worker's 
gathering  that  will  meet  in  Mexico  City  on  April  29  and  then  march  in  the 
nation's  capital  on  May  Day)  and  where  the  EZLN  joined  the  water  war  of  El 
Bata'n  by  farmers  and  ranchers  defending  their  life's  blood  from  Coca-Cola, 
Kimberly  Clark  and  other  multinational  corporations  that  seek  to  dry  the 
countryside  to  feed  an  industrial  park  many  miles  away.  Those  four  reports 
- plus  the  video  newsreels  now  being  edited  about  those  struggles  - 
offered  the  kind  of  Other  Journalism  coverage  plus  translation  that  this 
road  team  would  have  liked  to  offer  in  the  subsequent  states  of  the  tour 
but  without  gas  nor  a gas-tank  could  not. 

>From  there.  Delegate  Zero  entered  President  Fox's  state  of  Guanajuato: 
one  of  the  Mexican  regions  where  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
of  1993  has  provoked  a gigantic  exodus  of  Mexican  workers  and  farmers  into 
the  United  States  as  it  has  devastated  working  conditions  in  the  factories 
and  farms  below. 

In  his  first  report  from  the  Other  Guanajuato,  La  Jornada's  Bellinhausen 
wrote : 

".the  Other  Campaign  today  enters  the  Otomi'  lands  of  Guanajuato  and 
hours  later  in  the  Grand  Chichimeca  region,  territories  and  peoples  that 
officially  do  not  exist.  In  Guanajuato,  as  in  Aguascalientes,  and  until 
recently  in  Quere'taro  and  Tlaxcala,  the  indigenous  peoples  are  considered 
to  be  extinct.  Now  you  can  see  that  they  are  not.  And  not  only  that.  All 
indications  are  that  they  possess  a more  robust  notion  of  identity  and 
belonging  than  the  majority  of  mixed-blood  people  in  this  region  that  are 
decidedly  transnationalized  by  the  governments  of  the  PAN  (National 
Action)  party  and  their  systematic  emigration  to  the  United  States." 

There,  Marcos  heard  from  indigenous  Otomi 's  (the  ethnic  group  of  96- 
year-old  Narco  News  School  of  Authentic  Journalism  professor  and 
Guanajuato-native  don  Andre's  Santiago  de  Va'squez,  elder  of  Mexico's 
Indigenous  National  Congress)  about  their  battle  to  protect  their  sacred 
hill,  Pinal  de  Zamorano  (they  call  it  "the  navel  of  the  world"  reports 
Bellinghausen)  from  the  Mexican  telephone  company  Telmex  which  seeks  to 
erect  communications  antennas  there. 

Marcos  responded  to  their  plight  with  some  choice  words  for  the  owner  of 
Telmex,  the  magnate  Carlos  Slim,  who  Forbes  magazine  recently  listed  as 
the  wealthiest  man  in  Latin  America  and  who  received  the  national  phone 
company  from  the  Mexican  government  of  President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari 
only  15  years  ago.  Marcos  explained: 

"His  name  is  Carlos  Slim.  It  has  just  been  reported  that  he  is  the 
third-wealthiest  man  on  earth.  That  is  to  say,  he  can  buy  all  of  Mexico. 

And  one  would  think  that  since  he  already  has  a lot  of  things  that  he 
would  be  content.  But  no.  He  wants  more.  The  rich  are  like  that.  But  just 
the  same  our  ancestors  taught  us  that  we  have  to  be  very  cautious,  because 
the  wealthy  know  no  bounds.  Don't  think  that  if  Slim  has  a million  pesos 
he  will  be  happy.  No.  He  wants  two,  three,  ten,  100,  a thousand.  And 
although  he  might  be  owner  of  the  whole  world  he  will  then  want  other 
planets,  because  the  rich,  the  capitalists,  are  like  that." 

Kind  reader:  Have  you  ever  read  words  like  those  in  the  New  York  Times? 
Or  Associated  Press?  Or  seen  someone  say  them  on  the  TV  news?  For  that 
matter,  how  often  do  you  read  words  like  that  in  "alternative"  media 


outlets?  Or  on  the  corporate  Internet  of  AOL  and  Slim's  own  Prodigy 
company?  And  if  not,  ask  yourself,  please,  why  aren't  such  words  reported? 
Is  it  because  the  words  are  untrue?  Are  the  super-wealthy  magnates  like 
Carlos  Slim  or  his  business  partner  Bill  Gates  content  with  the  riches 
they  already  have?  Or,  as  Marcos  says,  do  they  just  keep  wanting  more  and 
more?  And  if  those  words  are  true,  why  must  they  never  be  reported  in  the 
Mass  Media?  Are  they  not  news?  And  this  is  why  a media  from  below  is  so 
urgent  to  cultivate.  Anyway,  you  read  those  words  here. 

Here  are  some  more  words,  which  Marcos  said  to  the  indigenous  gathered 
in  Guanajuato  about  how  President  Vicente  Fox  and  others  don't  understand 
- nor  want  to  understand  - any  of  Mexico's  62  living  indigenous  languages: 

"But  if  you  speak  in  English  to  Fox  you  will  se  that  he  understands  it 
and  he  doesn't  speak  his  stupidities  in  Spanish,  because  not  only  is  his 
language  English,  in  his  heart  he  is  a gringo.  It  doesn't  matter  what 
color  someone  has,  but,  rather,  where  someone  is  looking." 

Hmmmm.  There's  something  else  to  think  about.  Not  even  the  president  of 
Mexico  will  know  what  is  happening  in  his  own  country  if  it  is  not  also 
reported  in  English. 

A Campaign  Against  the  PAN  Party,  Too 

When  the  Zapatista  "Other  Campaign"  is  mentioned  in  the  Mexican  press, 
and  in  some  liberal  or  "leftish"  reports  in  other  languages  than  Spanish, 
it  usually  involves  Marcos'  critiques  of  Mexico's  Democratic  Revolution 
Party  (PRD,  in  its  Spanish  initials)  of  presidential  candidate  Andre's 
Manuel  Lo'pez  Obrador,  which  many  reports  categorize  as  "leftist."  One  can 
read  and  hear  this  spin  both  from  conservative  mass  media  - enchanted  with 
what  they  view  from  above  as  an  internecine  division  on  the  Left  - and 
from  sympathizers  of  Lo'pez  Obrador  aghast  that  Mexico's  most  popular 
radical,  the  Zapatista  Marcos,  is  not  supporting  the  supposed  candidate  of 
the  Left. 

But  the  Commercial  Media  (and,  sadly,  some  less  conservative  media 
sources)  have  maintained  their  blockade  of  the  other  side  of  the  story: 
that  Marcos  and  the  Other  Campaign  criticize  just  as  harshly  the  other 
political  parties  and  candidates  in  Mexico.  The  Zapatista  critique  of 
Fox's  PAN  party  was  particularly  harsh  in  Guanajuato  this  month  as  it  has 
been  in  other  states  governed  by  the  PAN  from  Yucata'n  to  Quere'taro  along 
the  Other  Campaign  trail. 

Of  the  PAN  party,  in  Guanajuato,  and  its  conservative.  Catholic,  and 
"free  market  capitalist"  bases,  Marcos  said: 

"Behind  this  party  that  today  governs  the  country  we  see  the  double 
morality  of  he  who  claims  to  be  worried  about  the  family  and  at  the  same 
time  promotes  the  growth  of  pornography  and  bordellos  in  those  places  that 
it  governs.  In  the  places  where  the  National  Action  Party  governs  people 
have  explained  to  us  how  the  number  of  houses  of  prostitution,  pornography 
and  the  traffic  of  minors  for  sexual  commerce  grows.  The  paradox  is  that 
these  are  people  who  say  they  are  very  Catholic  and  who  go  regularly  to 
mass,  probably  to  ask  forgiveness  for  all  the  sins  they  commit  during  the 
rest  of  the  week. " 

The  next  day  in  the  Other  Guanajuato,  when  the  PAN  government  of  the 
state  prohibited  Marcos  from  visiting  with  political  prisoners  held  there, 
Marcos  sharpened  his  attack  on  the  PAN,  calling  for  a national  and 
international  boycott  of  the  state  and  also  of  all  election  campaign  signs 
and  materials  by  the  PAN  party.  After  all,  even  the  authoritarian  and 
repressive  PRI  regime  of  Oaxaca  state  allowed  Delegate  Zero  to  enter  - as 
can  be  seen  in  the  Other  Journalism's  video  newsreels  - the  prisons  of 
Tehuantepec  and  Ixcotel  to  speak  with  political  prisoners  and  attack  that 
same  regime.  Marcos  was  also  able  to  enter,  in  January,  a prison  in  the 
PRI-governed  state  of  Tabasco  to  visit  other  political  prisoners. 

But  in  PAN-led  Guanajuato,  where  politicians  speak  of  "freedom",  the 
prison  doors  remained  shut.  Thus,  Marcos  then  called  for  "a  boycott  and 
sabotage"  of  all  PAN  campaign  materials  and  events. 

"Repression,  Dirty  Tricks,  and  Looting  Without  Limit" 

During  three  days  in  Guanajuato  (just  three  days  out  of  170  in  which  the 
Other  Campaign  traverses  Mexican  territory).  Delegate  Zero  heard  from 
citizens  opposing  government  plans  to  impose  garbage  dumps  on  their  lands. 


from  indigenous  confined  to  what  are  essentially  US-style  "reservations" 
not  even  recognized  as  such  by  the  government.  He  also  heard  from  many  of 
the  330  miners  of  the  Santa  Fe  Mine  Engineering  Cooperative  who,  according 
to  Bellinghausen,  "exposed  a history  of  repression,  dirty  tricks  and 
looting  without  limit"  that  they  have  lived  while  their  government  steals 
their  silver  mine  to  deliver  it  to  a Canadian  company.  He  heard  from 
youths  who  suffer  police  repression  for  their  style  of  dress.  In  Salamanca 
where  people  live  in  the  shadow  of  an  industrial  park,  he  heard  the  story 
of  environmental  pollution  that  invades  the  daily  lives,  nostrils  and 
lungs  of  the  residents.  That's  where  the  multinational  corporation  Techem 
operates  its  factories  that  produce  chemical  products  such  as  the 
insecticide  Maliathon.  As  one  citizen  told  Marcos: 

"The  air  is  pestilent,  unbreathable.  And  that  doesn't  even  tell  of  how 
it  is  when  there  are  explosions  in  the  factory,  there  is  no  regulation. 
Look,  I've  been  sick  in  the  throat  for  days  and  the  doctor  says  I don't 
have  any  infection.  But  that  is  how  I always  feel." 

Bellinghausen  reported: 

"The  rate  of  cancer  and  leukemia  in  children  including  the  unborn  are  at 
scandalous  levels.  In  the  meeting  of  no  more  than  200  neighbors,  some 
complain  of  constant  illness  and  many  have  lost  family  members  to  cancer 
due  to  the  chemical  contamination  by  Techem." 

These  "stories  of  pain"  as  Marcos  calls  them  have  been  told  throughout 
the  17  states  through  which  he  has  traveled  and  listened.  But  they  are  not 
told  by  the  Commercial  Media.  Perhaps  one  motive  for  the  silence  is  that 
the  very  same  companies  on  which  the  Commercial  Media  depends  for 
advertising  are  those  responsible  for  so  much  of  the  pain.  As  Marcos 
explained  some  weeks  ago  in  Puebla,  after  hearing  from  "maquiladora" 
(sweatshop)  factory  workers  that  make  jeans,  jackets  and  other  products 
for  sale  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere: 

"And  so  it  goes  that  in  that  in  the  production  of  merchandise,  in  that 
pair  of  pants  or  that  jacket,  there  is  a story  written  that  was  covered  up 
the  moment  that  they  painted  the  pants  blue  and.  with  the  residues  they 
also  contaminated  the  water  of  the  Valley  of  Tehuacan.  And  at  the  hour 
that  they  contaminated  this  water  it  affected  the  people,  the  communities 
that  depend  on  those  springs.  And  it  also  hurt  them  because  when  they  lost 
the  water  and  they  lost  the  land,  they  had  to  migrate  to  the  United  States 
and  look  for  work  there.  And  if  they  walk  through  one  of  the  big  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  see  that  pair  of  pants  or  that  jacket  there  in  the 
store  windows  with  the  logo  of  a U.S.  company,  together  with  a price  tag 
in  U.S.  dollars,  they  know  that  it  was  produced  here  in  Mexico  by  their 
own  family  members,  here  in  Tehuacan. 

"But  this  story  is  not  known,  compa~eros  and  compa~eras,  it  is  not  known 
In  a single  pair  of  pants,  in  a single  jacket,  in  a pound  of  sugar,  is 
also  the  suffering  of  the  workers  who  put  that  product  there  and  that  is 
not  seen.  And,  above  all,  the  exploitation  is  not  seen.  And  those  who  keep 
the  wealth  that  this  merchandise  produces  are  not  seen  either." 

(For  another  excellent  report  from  the  Other  Campaign  trail  in  Puebla 
and  the  story  of  the  sweatshop  workers,  see  John  Gibler's  story  in  Z-Net, 
"Maquila  Violence  in  Mexico.") 

Where  the  Story  Is  Told 

A reader  that  understands  the  Spanish  language  can  listen  directly  to 
audio  files  of  the  comments  by  Marcos  - and  in  many  cases  by  the 
struggling  people  who  tell  him  their  stories  - in  each  of  the  states 
visited  so  far  via  the  pages  of  pirate  radio  stations  KeHuelga  and  Radio 
Pacheco  in  Mexico  City.  There  are  also  many  photographs,  audio  and  video 
tapes,  and  irregular  reports  from  alternative  media  correspondents 
traveling  with  the  Other  Campaign  caravan  at  Chiapas  Indymedia. 

The  Enlace  Zapatista  site  - the  Subcomandante ' s own  weblog  - is  another 
very  well  organized  collection  of  audio  and  video  recordings,  photos  and 
sometimes  transcripts  of  the  meetings  Marcos  has  held  across  the  country. 

A partial  list  of  "alternative  media"  covering  the  Other  Campaign  to 
varying  degrees  appears  at  this  link.  Not  listed  on  that  page  (perhaps 
because  the  dominant  tendency  among  alternative  media  covering  the  Other 


Campaign  is  vaguely  anarcho)  is  some  of  the  best  reporting  in  Spanish  from 
the  Other  Campaign  trail.  It  comes  from  members  of  the  aforementioned 
Mexican  Party  of  Communists.  And,  likewise,  the  Communist  Party  of  Mexico 
has  its  own  coverage  of  the  Other  Campaign,  too.  (This  journalist  of 
anarcho-syndicalist  tendencies  very  much  appreciates  the  ability  and  work 
ethic  of  our  communist  brothers  and  sisters  to  write  coherent  narratives 
of  the  news:  something  that  many  members  of  more  libertarian  tendencies 
could  and  should  learn  from.) 

And  of  course,  there  is  the  Other  Journalism  with  the  Other  Campaign, 
the  only  project  that  uses  the  word  journalism  to  describe  what  we  do,  and 
that  reports  not  only  in  Spanish,  but  also  in  English  and  also  Italian, 
French,  German  and  Portuguese.  But,  as  stated,  we  are  sidelined,  for  now, 
waiting  for  the  next  tank  of  gas.  spectators  like  any  other  reader  out 
here. 

In  the  meantime,  in  he  coming  days,  we  will  try  to  offer  similar 
summaries  from  the  states  of  Aguascalientes,  Jalisco,  and  Nayarit  to  keep 
readers  updated  on  the  progress  of  this  Other  Campaign  that  - as  is  clear 
to  anyone  paying  attention  enough  to  bypass  the  blockade  by  Commercial 
Media  - is  changing  the  history  of  Mexico  and  of  all  Ame'rica. 

We  leave  you,  for  now,  with  another  quote  from  Subcomandante  Marcos  from 
the  Other  Guanajuato.  Again,  not  something  you  are  likely  to  read  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  or  the  Washington  Post: 

"Our  proposal  is  that  we  defeat  the  government  and  the  big  businessmen. 

We  don't  want  to  spend  more  time  petitioning  or  sending  delegations  to  a 
government  that  not  only  does  not  listen  to  us,  but  also  deeply 
disrespects  us;  a government  for  which  we  are  leftovers.  The  people  from 
below,  the  humble  and  simple  people,  are  in  their  way,  preventing  them 
from  being  able  to  take  control  of  the  country  and  convert  the  flag  into  a 
prostitute. " 

As  journalists,  we  are  also  workers,  who  have  watched  our  profession  and 
the  stained  flags  of  "press  freedom"  and  "freedom  of  speech"  turned  into 
prostitutes,  with  the  Commercial  Media  as  the  whorehouses.  Meanwhile,  we, 
as  authentic  media  workers  who  don't  lie  in  order  to  make  a buck,  are 
stuck  in  the  same  place  as  the  rest  of  the  public:  Forced  to  seek  out 
"alternate  routes"  and  dig  through  miles  of  pavement  along  the 
"Information  Highway"  to  deduce  what  is  going  on  where  history  is  being 
made. 

This  reporter  merely  spent  hours  pecking  through  Internet  sites  on  your 
behalf,  kind  reader.  But  as  workers  we  would  really  prefer  to  be  reporting 
from  the  scene  of  the  news.  Soon,  we  hope.  soon. 
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Potable  Politics 

Will  water  put  the  Zapatismo  into  Mexico's  big  city  politics? 


by  Van  Ferrier 

The  4th  World  Water  Forum  has  drawn  to  a close  in  Mexico  City,  but  the 
debate  over  who  will  provide  clean  drinking  water  in  regions  throughout 
the  country  has  only  just  begun.  In  Guadalajara,  Mexico's  second  most 
populous  city,  drinking  water  is  a private  business.  The  local  water 
company  was  sold  to  multi-national  corporations  in  1998,  since  then  the 
price  of  water  has  doubled,  causing  public  uproar. 

The  Dalisco  state  government  and  the  federal  government  devised  a plan-- 
called  Arcediano--to  build  an  elaborate  water  diversion  scheme  costing 
nearly  $US  1 billion. 

Mexican  President  Vincente  Fox  is  expected  to  visit  Guadalajara  in  April 
to  finalize  the  deal  that  will  divert  water  from  Rio  Santiago.  However, 
Jalisco's  state  water  authority  and  non-governmental  organizations  have 
warned  that  Arcediano  is  doomed  to  fail;  their  studies  show  the  river  is 
highly  contaminated  with  heavy  metals.  The  project  is  also  expected  to 
flood  a large  section  of  forestland  that  is  already  threatened  by  poorly 
planned  urban  sprawl. 

"We're  in  a difficult  position  here,"  says  a Guadalajara  taxi  driver. 
"Nobody  wants  to  privatize  water  but  nobody  trusts  the  government  to 
manage  the  water."  Scientists  say  there  are  other,  cleaner,  and  more 
affordable  ways  to  bring  potable  water  to  the  city,  leading  citizens  to 
demand  an  alternative  plan. 

Guadalajana  is  not  alone  in  its  struggle  for  clean  water.  With  a 
population  of  over  100  million,  Mexico  has  fewer  than  five  million 
citizens  who  live  in  cities  with  a high  availability  of  water.  According 
to  Mexico's  Secretary  of  Social  Development  (SEDESOL),  26  million  Mexicans 
live  in  cities  where  water  availability  is  "extremely  low." 

A column  in  Guadalajara's  Pu'blico  newspaper  argues  that  Mexico  needs  a 
broader  approach  to  its  commitment  to  clean  water,  tying  in  the  scietific 
and  technological  components,  with  the  legislative  and  the  educational 
components.  Despite  the  hype  of  the  forum  and  the  vocal  concern  of 
citizens  in  Mexico's  cities,  however,  political  candidates  at  the  local, 
state  and  federal  level  have  been  largely  silent  on  the  issue. 

La  otra  campa~a  could  offer  a response  to  the  politicians'  silence  and 
give  citizens  a voice.  Over  the  past  four  months,  la  otra  campa~a  ("the 
other  campaign")  led  by  Subcomandante  Marcos  (whose  name  has  recently  been 
changed  to  Delegado  Zero)  has  been  travelling  across  Mexico.  The  aim  of 
the  campaign,  leading  up  to  the  Duly  2nd  presidential  election,  is  to  gain 
a better  understanding  of  citizens'  concerns  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Denouncing  all  political  candidates  in  favour  of  direct  action  to 
protect  indigenous  rights  and  local  self-dermination,  Marcos  has  tapped 
into  widespread  political  cynicism  and  is  building  support  for  reducing 
the  plight  of  Mexico's  indigenous  people. 

According  to  University  of  Guadalajara  sociology  professor  Dr.  Jorge 
Regalado,  citizens  across  the  country  are  looking  for  the  kind  of 
resistance  the  Zapatistas  have  developed  in  their  home  state  of  Chiapas. 

"The  people  from  the  government  ignore  us.  We  are  interested  in  water, 
not  money,  because  we  can't  drink  money,"  says  a campesino  woman  in 
Quere'taro  in  central  Mexico. 

When  la  otra  campa~a  visited  Quere'taro  in  central  Mexico,  Marcos 
proposed  that  followers  form  brigades  to  stop  the  drilling  of  14 
industrial  wells  in  El  Bata'n,  which  threaten  to  disrupt  the  area's  most 
important  aquifier. 

Such  calls  to  action  are  not  uncommon  in  rural  areas  where  the 
Zapatistas  have  advanced  local  self-determination  in  autonomous 
communities  they  call  Caracoles.  However,  residents  of  Guadalajara  have 
difficulty  seeing  the  relevance  of  a peasant-based  movement  in  a 
cosmopolitan  city  of  eight  million  people. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  question  facing  la  otra  campa~a  is  how  to  inspire 
Mexican  solidarity  along  the  principles  of  an  open  social  movement. 
According  to  Regalado,  one  of  the  major  drawbacks  to  the  Zapatista 
movement  is  the  fact  that  the  Sixth  Declaration  of  the  Lacondon,  the 
Zapatistas'  constitution  from  below  and  to  the  left,  excludes  a 
significant  portion  of  Mexican  society. 


"People  are  tired  of  political  corruption  and  feel  the  economy  is  not 
fair  to  the  average  person,  but  the  Zapatistas'  are  limiting  their  message 
to  an  indigenous  struggle  and  excluding  the  rest  of  us,"  says  a student  in 
Guanajuato. 

Dr.  Dorge  Regalado  says  one  of  Marcos'  central  objectives  should  be 
creating  the  "urban  Zapatista." 

The  potential  is  here,  says  Regalado.  He  notes  that  despite  its 
traditionally  conservative  voting  record,  the  citizens  of  Guadalajara  have 
demonstrated  the  power  and  potential  of  citizen-based  movements  before. 
After  organizing  a massive  movement  of  "the  indebted"  following  the  peso 
crisis  in  the  mid  1990s,  Regalado  says  Guadalajara  and  the  state  of 
Jalisco  have  the  ability  to  pull  together  a diverse  crowd  around  common 
goals. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  adherents  to  la  otra  campa~a  may 
achieve  the  results  they  seek  by  showing  the  applicability  of  the 
Zapatistas'  "other  way"  to  Mexico's  big  city  problems  like  water 
accessibility. 
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Thurston  County  residents  file  lawsuit  over  tribal  gas  tax 
March  29,  2006 

LINCOLN  (AP)  - A group  of  Thurston  County  residents  filed  a federal 
lawsuit  Tuesday  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  an  agreement  between 
Nebraska  and  the  Omaha  Indian  Tribe. 

The  agreement,  which  took  effect  Oct.  1,  allows  the  tribe  to  impose  a 
tribal  tax  on  motor  vehicle  fuel  sales  occurring  on  the  Omaha  Reservation. 
However,  it  has  been  extended  to  include  six  gas  stations  not  on  the 
reservation  but  situated  in  nearby  Pender. 

That  is  wrong,  according  to  the  lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Lincoln . 

The  lawsuit  filed  by  owners  of  two  Pender  gas  stations  and  other 
residents  not  living  on  the  reservation  alleges  that  the  state  cannot 
force  non-Indians  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Omaha  tribe  for  fuel  sales  that 
don't  occur  on  the  reservation. 

"Anyone  who  fills  their  car  with  gas  in  Pender  has  been  forced  to  pay 
unconstitutional  and  unlawful  tribal  taxes  to  the  Omaha  Tribe,"  Teri 
Lamplot,  a Pender  resident  and  chairwoman  of  the  Thurston  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  said  in  a statement.  She  is  one  of  the  nine  who  filed  the 
lawsuit . 

Attorney  General  Ion  Bruning's  spokeswoman  Mary  Nelson  declined  to 
comment  on  the  lawsuit. 

The  lawsuit  seeks  unspecified  damages  and  a permanent  injunction 
stopping  the  collection  of  the  tribal  tax  in  Pender. 

Gov.  Dave  Heineman,  in  a March  16  letter  attached  to  the  lawsuit, 
defended  the  agreement.  The  letter  was  sent  to  Patrick  and  Doanne  Hoyt, 
owners  of  NEKSA  Oil  in  Pender  and  two  of  the  nine  who  filed  the  lawsuit. 

"During  the  negotiations  between  the  state  of  Nebraska  and  the  Omaha 


Indian  Tribe,  it  was  agreed  the  retail  fuel  outlets  in  the  village  of 
Pender  would  be  included,  as  if  they  were  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Omaha  Indian  Reservation,"  Heineman  said  in  the  letter. 

The  governor's  spokesman  referred  all  questions  to  the  attorney 
general ' s office . 

The  lawsuit  says  state  law  and  the  14th  Amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  related  to  due  process  and  equal  protection  are  being 
violated . 

"The  problem  is  that  the  tribe  and  the  state  are  imposing  a tribal  tax 
on  non-Indians  off  the  reservation,  and  they  simply  lack  the 
constitutional  or  sovereign  authority  to  do  that,"  said  attorney  Gene 
Summerlin,  who  is  representing  the  Thurston  County  residents. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement,  the  Omaha  Tribe  received  $108,550  in  fuel 
taxes  between  Oct.  1 and  Dec.  31  last  year. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  tribe  agreed  to  waive  the  exemption  from  the 
state  fuel  tax  that  each  tribe  member  received  before  the  agreement.  In 
exchange,  the  tribe  was  allowed  to  charge  its  own  tribal  tax,  equal  to  the 
state's  fuel  tax,  which  currently  is  26.1  cents  per  gallon. 

The  state  further  agreed  to  collect  the  tribal  tax  and  remit  what  is 
owed  to  the  tribe. 

In  addition  to  loel  and  Teri  Lamplot  and  Patrick  and  loanne  Hoyt,  others 
filing  the  lawsuit  are  Richard  and  Donna  Smith,  owners  of  Smith  Farm 
Service,  Inc.,  in  Pender;  Leon  Bruns;  Larry  Krusemark;  and  Leonard  Peters. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  City  Journal. 
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Eagle  feathers  confiscated 
Local  Native  American  tribes  upset 
March  30,  2006 

McALLEN  - Native  Americans  see  golden  eagle  feathers  as  a gift  from  the 
spirits  but  some  have  been  confiscated  by  federal  agents. 

An  agent  for  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  went  undercover  at  a local  pow-wow, 
working  to  expose  the  illegal  use  of  eagle  feathers. 

Federal  agents  say  it  is  against  the  law  for  people  to  have  the  feathers 
unless  they  are  a member  of  certain  tribes.  The  agent  who  confiscated  the 
feathers  said,  "It  is  a serious  thing.  The  government  has  me  here  to 
investigate.  These  are  protected  animals.  They  are  protected  under  state 
and  federal  laws." 

Native  Americans  say  the  feathers  are  considered  a gift  from  God. 

Roberto  Soto  is  a Lipan-Apache  Indian.  The  agent  took  feathers  that  have 
been  in  his  family  for  generations. 

"It  would  be  like  someone  telling  me  I can't  worship  god;  like  someone 
taking  the  bible  and  saying  it's  illegal;  like  I can't  pray,  or  carry  a 
cross,"  Soto  said.  "In  many  ways,  we've  been  stripped  of  who  we  are  as 
native  people. " 

Only  members  of  federally  recognized  tribes  are  allowed  to  use  the 
feathers.  There  is  only  a handful  of  recognized  tribes  in  the  state,  and 
none  in  the  Valley. 

Soto  said,  "I  might  never  see  the  day  of  our  tribe  being  recognized. 
There's  a lot  of  paperwork,  a lot  we  have  to  prove." 

Until  their  tribes  are  recognized,  the  feathers  are  off-limits.  Native 
Indians  say  that  means  they  will  be  having  their  pow-wows  in  secret. 
Copyright  c.  2005  Mobile  Video  Tapes,  Incorporated.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Turtle  Mountain  tribal  officials  vote  to  banish  serious  criminals 
April  1,  2006 

BELCOURT.  (AP)  - The  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  Tribal  Council  has 
voted  to  banish  or  withhold  tribal  services  from  people  involved  in 
illegal  drugs, crimes  against  children,  sex  crimes  and  other  serious 
offenses . 

The  council  vote  was  unanimously  Thursday  to  enact  the  "exclusion  and 
removal"  ordinance  on  the  reservation. 

"It's  primarily  intended  for  any  individual  who  may  violate  the  peace, 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  tribal  membership,"  said  Tribal  Chairman  Ken 
Davis . 

The  ordinance  says  people  who  commit  an  offense  within  tribal 
jurisdiction  first  will  be  warned  that  they  could  be  banished  from  the 
reservation.  A second  offense  could  lead  to  banishment  for  up  to  three 
years,  and  a third  offense  could  lead  a permanent  ban  from  the  reservation. 
The  ordinance  covers  Indians  and  non-Indians,  tribal  officials  said. 
Tribal  members  could  be  banned  from  health  and  education  services  on  the 
reservation.  "They  won't  lose  their  membership,  and  they  won't  lose  their 
eligibility  for  services,  but  they  will  lose  their  access  to  these 
services,"  Davis  said. 

Nonmembers  may  be  banished  from  the  reservation  for  lesser  infractions, 
Davis  said. 

"If  a nonmember  is  found  guilty  of  drug  possession,  he  could  be  banished 
immediately,"  he  said. 

The  ordinance  is  not  retroactive,  meaning  people  living  and  working  on 
the  reservation  who  have  earlier  drug  or  sex-related  convictions  will  not 
be  banished  unless  they  commit  new  crimes,  Davis  said. 

At  least  seven  Minnesota  Indian  bands  have  either  passed  or  used 
banishment-type  laws.  Another  tribe,  the  Lummi  Nation  in  Washington  state, 
said  in  2004  that  it  would  use  banishment  more  often  to  deal  with  drug 
problems . 

"It  is  becoming  an  approach  on  some  reservations,"  Davis  said.  "Even 
non-Indian  courts  have  used  this  approach,  where  they've  said  'Get  out  of 
town  and  don't  come  back.'" 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Killed  con  feared  for  life 

Father  of  9 found  hanging  dead  in  Hull  detention  centre  told  sister 
of  death  threats,  family  says 
By  30N  WILLING,  OTTAWA  SUN 


GIRALD  PAPATIE  phoned  his  sister  from  the  Hull  detention  centre  last 
Sunday  and  told  her  if  he  didn't  call  again  before  8 a.m.  Monday,  he 
was  probably  dead. 

His  sister  received  a call  Monday  morning  but  it  wasn't  from  Papatie. 

It  was  from  the  police. 

Hail  staff  had  found  Papatie,  a 54-year-old  father  of  nine,  hanging 
dead  in  his  cell. 

After  police  received  a coroner's  report  about  the  death,  they 
launched  a murder  investigation. 

Quebec  provincial  police  spokeswoman  Chantal  Mackels  said 
investigators  anticipate  laying  first-degree  murder  charges  against  a 
45-year-old  man  sometime  next  week.  Police  won't  release  information 
about  the  alleged  killer  until  he's  been  formally  charged. 

Girald's  older  brother,  Dules  Papatie,  said  yesterday  that  Girald 
feared  for  his  life  while  he  was  incarcerated  at  the  Hull  jail  for  a 
drunk  driving-related  charge. 

"For  the  last  month,  he  was  calling  his  sister  about  his  life  being 
threatened  by  people,"  Dules,  56,  said.  "He  kept  calling,  crying  for 
help.  I guess  nobody  took  it  serious,  other  than  his  sister  who  tried 
to  help  him." 

Their  sister,  Nellie  Ratt-Papatie  of  Maniwaki,  tried  to  get  help  for 
her  brother.  His  family  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  in 
protective  custody. 

Girald,  a resident  of  the  Rapid  Lake  Indian  reservation,  about  130  km 
north  of  Maniwaki,  has  six  daughters  and  three  sons  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  21. 

He'd  had  a feeling  that  he  would  be  hurt  after  he  was  jailed  at  the 
end  of  February,  Dules  said,  noting  his  brother  made  his  concerns 
known  to  prison  officials.  So  when  the  family  learned  that  Girald  had 
apparently  committed  suicide,  they  didn't  believe  it. 

'WASN'T  SUICIDAL' 

"I  said  it  can't  be  because  he  wasn't  suicidal,"  Dules  said. 

An  autopsy  determined  the  cause  of  death  was  strangulation  and  police 
had  reason  to  believe  it  was  suspicious. 

Dules,  who  also  lives  at  Rapid  Lake,  said  he  met  with  his  family  this 
week  to  discuss  the  incident  and  decide  what  to  do  next.  They're  not 
convinced  the  jail  did  everything  it  could  to  keep  Girald  safe  and 
they're  seeking  legal  advice. 

Another  family  member,  who  refused  to  be  identified,  said  he  is 
looking  forward  to  hearing  about  what  happened  from  a friend  who  is 
currently  housed  at  the  jail. 

A spokeswoman  for  Quebec's  public  security  ministry  said  she  couldn't 
disclose  information  about  internal  investigations  at  the  jail. 
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morning  coffee... by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

The  light  of  early  morning  is  dark  blue,  the  stars  fade  away  as  the  band 
of  pink  comes  from  the  East.  Stepping  outside  the  air  is  cool,  and  the 
sound  of  sparrows  fills  the  air  as  they  sit  in  the  trees  singing. 
Everything  is  fresh,  the  pile  of  cedar  wood  is  not  far  off  and  there  are 
three  big  chuncks,  these  form  a fire  place,  and  after  a little  work  there 
is  a cooking  fire. 

The  old  sheepherder  coffee  pot  with  a cup  of  Folgers  is  added  to  cool 
mountain  water  and  left  to  sit  on  the  fire.  The  coals  glow  and  the  smell 


of  cedar  and  coffee  begin  to  fill  the  air. 

Sitting  for  a bit,  the  valley  below  begins  to  wake,  but  it  is  quiet 
still,  the  air  fresh  and  sky  blue.  Closing  my  eyes  I can  see  my  youth  on 
the  mountain  at  sheep  campon  the  rez,  the  rustle  of  trees  and  bleeting  of 
sheep.  The  taste  of  potatoes  cooked  in  an  iron  skillet. 

Watching  the  fire  I can  see  the  flames  dance  back  and  forth,  and  the 
taste  of  bacon  and  potatoes  comes  to  mind.  Nothing  like  the  taste  of  food 
cooked  outside,  the  taste  of  it  stays  with  you  for  moments  like  this. 

So  I sit  and  watch  the  day  begin  a new  and  start  to  peel  some  potatoes 
one  at  a time  and  cut  them  up  while  sitting  outside.  The  coffee  is  brewing. 
The  sliced  potatoes  drop  into  a pan  of  water  and  there  are  those  sheep 
dogs  watching  me  wondering  if  they  will  have  a taste  of  what  is  to  come. 

The  bacon  is  sizzling,  and  potatoes  are  put  in  and  begin  to  cook. 

The  coffee  is  poured  out  nice  and  slow  and  fills  my  cup.  It  is  just 
right,  the  taste  of  it,  sheepherder  coffee,  with  a few  grounds  left  in. 

The  smell  of  it  is  good  and  looking  around  it  is  the  beginning  of  new  day. 
Hozhogo. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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When  The  Ink  Flows 

There  is  a poem  hidden  within  my  little  pen 

They  are  only  thoughts  that  are  held  deep  within 

When  the  ink  flows  words  with  feelings  seem  to  appear 

Words  that  I cannot  speak  suddenly  become  crystal  clear 

Writing  becomes  an  extension  of  a poet's  soul 

Deep  emotions  from  the  silent  tongue  seem  to  roll 

The  pen  has  many  faces  happiness  and  sorrows 

It  speaks  of  yesterday  today  and  tomorrow 

The  pen  tells  of  a child  at  play  or  a man  that's  grown  old 

There  are  so  many  stories  that  the  pen  has  never  told 

The  pen  can  be  bought  for  pennies  or  cost  so  much  more 

Price  doesn't  matter  as  long  as  it  records  what  walks  through  life's  door 
It  all  starts  with  just  a feeling  then  magically  it  grows 
Anything  can  happen  when  the  ink  flows. 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  1994. 
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New  Smithsonian  Web  site  explores  Winter  Counts 
By  LISE  BALK  KING 
The  Native  Voice 
March  2006 

"The  educators  have  equipment  - they  have  hardware,  they  have  software  - 
but  what  they  felt  they  were  lacking  was  content.  There  was  not  much  that 
was  culturally  relevant.  So,  we  were  really  inspired  to  get  the  material 
out  there  so  they  could  explore  and  interpret  things  for  themselves.  We 


know  that  there  are  people  in  the  communities  who  still  hold  cultural 
knowledge,  and  by  having  access  to  this  old  source  material,  we  hope  that 
people  will  be  inspired  to  share  that  knowledge  with  their  families  and 
their  communities." 

Lise  Balk  King:  How  did  the  idea  for  this  website  come  into  being? 

Candace  Greene:  I was  working  with  some  colleagues  on  a book  about  Lakota 
Winter  Counts.  There  are  sixteen  different  Winter  Counts  here  at  the 
Smithsonian.  Scholars  come  and  study  them  and  Lakota  people  come  and  study 
them;  but  for  people  who  couldn't  come  here,  they  really  weren't 
accessible.  So  we  decided  to  do  a book. 

While  we  were  doing  the  book,  I went  with  a colleague  to  visit  four 
reservations:  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  Cheyenne  River  and  Standing  Rock.  We 
did  presentations,  usually  at  the  tribal  colleges,  to  let  people  know  what 
we  were  doing  and  see  if  people  were  interested  in  this  material,  and  to 
ask  if  they  had  any  concerns  about  it  being  published  and  presented. 
Everywhere  I went,  people  were  very  knowledgeable  and  really  enthusiastic 
about  the  winter  counts  and  about  the  book. 

But  a lot  of  educators  and  teachers  said  to  us  is,  "Can  you  put  it  on 
the  web?  That  is  a medium  that  really  appeals  to  the  young  people."  So,  we 
came  home  and  applied  to  the  Smithsonian  Women's  Committee  and  received  a 
grant  from  them  to  develop  the  website.  It  was  directly  in  response  to 
what  Lakota  educators  were  expressing  interest  in  that  the  website  got 
developed . 

Balk  King:  So  this  Native  American  project  is  not  coming  out  of  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (NMAI)?  What  is  your  working 
relationship  with  them? 

Greene:  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Smithsonian  has  enormous 
Indian  collections  that  were  being  developed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
have  continued  to  grow  up  until  the  present  time.  When  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  joined  the  Smithsonian,  the  collections  were  not 
transferred  to  them. 

They  already  had  a large  collection  and  a very  clear  mission  of  their 
own,  which  was  public  outreach,  exhibition,  presentations  of  contemporary 
Native  culture  and  Native  perspective.  And  Natural  History  has  collections 
from  around  the  world,  so  we  wouldn't  want  holes  in  it,  we  wouldn't  want 
to  loose  our  American  Indian  material. 

We  tend  to  focus  more  on  the  research  of  the  collections  and  making  the 
collections  accessible  to  people  (for  research).  Our  strength  is  the  time 
period  in  which  many  of  these  materials  were  assembled  - many  of  them  were 
collected  directly  from  Native  people  who  gave  explanations  about  (the 
items  collected).  It's  the  documentation  that  makes  the  material 
particularly  useful,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Winter  Counts.  Most  of  the 
ones  that  we  have  at  the  Museum  are  copies  that  were  made  by  the  original 
keepers  during  the  19th  Century.  We  also  have  the  drawings  that  explain 
what  all  of  the  Winter  Count  symbols  meant.  (Copies  like  ours  were  made  by 
the  keepers  specifically  for  people  who  were  interested  in  Indian  culture. 

When  we  were  originally  going  to  publish  this  material  as  a book,  we 
started  with  our  own  collection  here  at  Natural  History.  It  is  very 
related  to  the  materials  at  the  NMAI.  We  have  some  explanatory  text,  they 
have  an  original  Winter  Count  with  pictures  that  might  not  have  had  a text 
So,  by  putting  our  materials  together,  it  made  both  of  our  collections 
richer . 

Balk  King:  It  makes  me  wonder  what  other  incredible  riches  of  culture  and 
history  you  have  hidden  away  there  that  have  not  yet  been  exposed  and  made 
available  to  the  people. 

Greene:  The  collections  are  enormous.  A lot  of  what  makes  them 
"discovered"  is  recognizing  the  significance  of  the  material,  and  that  is 
really  a on-going  process.  Along  with  our  artifact  collections,  we  have 
huge  collections  of  photographs  and  of  language  materials. 


Balk  King:  Wow. 


Greene:  Certainly  right  now  the  language  materials  are  of  huge  interest  to 
the  Native  American  communities.  And  we're  participating  with  a number  of 
places  in  developing  those  language  materials  and  making  them  accessible 
to  those  people. 

Balk  King:  Where  do  you  go  for  more  access  to  the  collections?  What 
resources  are  available  at  your  museum? 

Greene:  Well,  our  archives  database  is  available  on-line.  Our  artifact 
database  is  being  developed  to  go  on-line.  Many  thousands  of  images  are 
available  on  our  website  now  as  well.  You  can  search  under  terms,  names  of 
individuals...  a lot  of  people  are  looking  for  photos  of  family  members... 
or  things  relating  to  their  native  languages  or  artwork. 

Balk  King:  It  is  really  important  that  you  are  making  these  resources 
known  and  available  to  everyone. 

Greene:  There  is  an  enormous  amount  that  people  can  do  from  home  now.  They 
don't  need  to  come  to  Washington. 

Balk  King:  What  was  the  intention  when  out  set  out  to  create  this  Winter 
Count  website?  What  did  you  want  to  project? 

Greene:  Our  goal  was  to  make  this  primary  source  material  of  these  Winter 
Counts  and  the  explanatory  text  available  to  the  community  it  originated 
in,  and  then  we  quickly  realized  that  a lot  of  other  people  were  also 
interested.  All  of  the  Lakota  people  we  talked  with  were  happy  about 
sharing  this  more  widely.  We  did  not  intend  to  interpret  or  explain  or 
comment . 

This  is  not  a research  product  trying  to  "explain  the  Lakota  and  their 
Winter  Counts."  It's  really  primarily  a chance  for  these  sources  to  speak 
for  themselves.  We  started  with  the  data  - the  pictures  and  the  text.  And 
there  are  different  ways  to  explore  that  on  the  website.  Then  we  realized 
that  if  this  information  is  open  to  the  world,  a lot  of  people  have  no 
idea  of  who  the  Lakota  are,  where  they  are,  and  they  don't  know  what  a 
Winter  Count  is.  So,  we  did  add  some  explanatory  text  which  is  under  the 
section  "What  are  Winter  Counts?" 

"Who  are  the  Lakota"  is  another  section  that  we  added  for  background.  At 
that  point,  we  were  doing  some  historic  explanation  of  who  the  Lakota  were 
and  we  said,  "That  sounds  like  they  don't  even  exist  anymore."  That  was 
really  the  wrong  impression.  So,  we  were  able  to  get  a little  bit  more 
funding  to  do  some  video  interviews  so  that  contemporary  Lakota  people 
could  speak  and  instead  of  us  as  anthropologists  talking  about  the  Winter 
Count,  we  have  community  members  talking  about  them. 

I see  the  website  as  having  two  primary  source  materials  where  Lakota 
speak  for  themselves.  One  is  the  Winter  Counts,  that  are  19th  Century 
products  ("Historical  Overview"  section).  And  the  other  is  people  who  are 
interviewed  in  the  21st  Century  ("Contemporary  Perspectives"  section). 

It's  meant  to  be  just  a taste  of  Lakota  perspectives. 

Balk  King:  It  seems  that  there  has  been  a shift  in  the  anthropological 
world  from  the  paternalistic,  patronizing  way  of  explaining  things  to 
having  people  give  their  own,  first  person  interpretations  of  cultural 
materials . 

Greene:  Absolutely.  There's  quite  a shift  to  seeing  whomever  you  are 
working  with  as  "collaborators"  rather  than  "informants."  "Informants"  was 
this  horrible  word  that  was  used  in  the  past.  It  was  like  it  was  a one-way 
passage  of  information.  I think  that  everyone  now  feels  that  there  is  much 
more  of  a collaboration.  There  need  to  be  common  goals  of  sharing 
information  and  making  materials  available. 

The  community  gives  us  knowledge.  And  we  take  knowledge  that  was  given  to 


us  in  the  past  from  previous  generations  and  make  them  accessible  to  the 
community  again.  It  is  very  much  a two-way  street  that  is  going  on. 

Balk  King:  Anthropologists  don't  exactly  have  the  best  reputation,  from 
the  historical  perspective,  in  Indian  communities. 

Greene:  I think  that  is  very  true.  In  some  way  it's  ironic,  because  of  all 
of  the  people  who  did  terrible  things  to  Indians,  anthropologists  were  not 
among  the  worst.  However,  I think  it  is  because  what  anthropologists 
touched  on  was  peoples'  cultures  and  their  identity,  which  is  really  such 
a precious  commodity.  Interfering  with  people  and  seeming  to  take  people's 
culture  was  in  some  ways  even  more  painful  than  taking  their  land.  That's 
my  take  on  it. 

Balk  King:  So,  tell  me  what  you  think  an  anthropologist  should  be  and  can 
be  in  light  of  the  modern  relationship  of  being  a "collaborator . " 

Greene:  As  an  anthropologist  here  at  the  Museum,  I have  ready  access  to  a 
lot  of  resources  that  left  communities  long  ago.  The  knowledge  may  or  may 
not  have  survived  in  the  communities,  but  often  the  physical  objects  did 
not.  I see  a role  that  I play  as  making  those  materials  accessible  to 
people  again.  Easily  accessible.  The  Winter  Count  website  is  only  one 
project  that  is  an  example  of  this  goal.  It  is  often  a shared  experience 
in  that  the  community  of  origin  can  explain  the  material  and  put  them  in  a 
context  so  that  they  are  not  "curiosities,"  but  really  a part  of  a culture 
that's  lived. 

Balk  King:  It  also  sounds  like  there  has  been  a real  shift  in  the 
philosophy  of  anthropology. 

Greene:  Yes,  absolutely. 

Balk  King:  What  if  someone  out  in  the  communities  decided  they  wanted  to 
become  an  anthropologist?  What  would  you  recommend? 

Greene:  It  certainly  is  a field  that  a lot  of  Native  people  are  going  in 
to  because  they  start  with  an  interest  in  their  own  heritage. 

One  of  the  things  that  anthropology  provides  is  that  it  is  like  learning 
another  language  - you  learn  that  there  are  other  ways  of  doing  things, 
which  often  gives  one  insight  into  one's  own  life.  We  begin  to  understand 
that  our  cultures  are  things  that  we  have  chosen,  that  there  are  other 
ways  that  things  can  be  done.  That  often  makes  one  value  one's  culture 
more  and  not  take  it  for  granted.  That's  an  aspect  of  anthropology  that 
really  helps  everyone,  is  in  terms  of  learning  to  have  respect  for 
different  ways  of  living.  One's  own  and  others. 

In  terms  of  working  with  one's  own  community,  there  are  many  really 
important  opportunities.  Many  Native  languages  are  really  endangered. 
Anthropology  has  a field  of  linguistics  which  is  the  study  of  languages. 

It  is  also  an  opportunity  to  figure  out  how  language  preservation  programs 
can  be  developed,  of  where  the  resources  are,  and  ways  to  bring  the 
language  back  to  a community  (or  at  least  to  preserve  a good  record  of 
what  it  was,  if  the  language  has  so  few  speakers  that  it  is  not  going  to 
survive) . 

Anthropology  is  a way  for  Native  people  to  take  ownership  of  all  aspects 
of  things  dealing  with  their  lives.  Many  Native  people  have  taken 
ownership  of  caring  for  their  physical  health  in  health  care  programs. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Native  people  shouldn't  be  managing  their  own 
programs  in  cultural  health  and  cultural  preservation  and  cultural 
knowledge.  The  NMAI  is  really  a wonderful  thing,  but  it  is  based  in 
Washington,  DC.  Lots  of  communities  are  interested  in  developing  museums 
and  interpretive  centers  in  their  own  communities. 

Balk  King:  So  there  are  a lot  of  opportunities  for  people  to  get  an 
education  and  make  a career  out  of  helping  to  preserve  your  own  tribe, 
culture,  history,  language,  traditions? 


Greene:  And  it  is  not  an  overcrowded  field  at  this  point.  There  are  a lot 
of  opportunities  and  a lot  of  good  training  programs  out  there.  There  are 
universities  around  the  nation  that  love  to  recruit  Native  students  for 
their  anthropology  departments. 

Balk  King:  How  can  we  reconcile  the  two  very  different  way  of  viewing  the 
world,  and  our  places  in  it,  in  terms  of  the  study  of  anthropology  and  of 
cultural  preservation? 

Greene:  Let's  go  back  to  the  Winter  Counts.  The  entry  for  the  Winter  of 
1833-34  records  "The  Years  the  Stars  Fell."  This  is  the  single  event  that 
appears  in  every  single  Lakota  Winter  Count  that  I have  ever  seen,  (as 
well  as  other  tribes'  Winter  Counts,  including  the  Kiowa  on  the  Southern 
Plains  and  the  Blackfeet  of  the  Northern  Plains).  The  thing  that's  sort  of 
wonderful  about  it  is  that  this  is  the  way  that  Euro-American  scholars 
were  able  to  correlate  the  Wintercounts  with  their  calendar,  because  it 
was  also  an  event  that  was  widely  recorded  in  their  history.  They  know  it 
as  the  Leonid  Meteor  Shower  of  the  Winter  of  1833-34.  So,  when  one 
encounters  a Winter  Count  that  has  no  text,  no  explanation  with  it,  you 
start  looking  for  a picture  of  stars...  and  you  say,  "Hmmm,  that's  probably 
1833-34. " 

It  was  the  single  point  that  sort  of  pulls  everybody's  history  together. 

I think  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  they  became  able  to  accept  them,  the 
Winter  Counts,  as  factual  history. 

Balk  King:  They  had  to  have  "proof." 

Greene:  Well,  they  had  to  have  something  they  could  understand.  The  White 
Buffalo  Calf  Woman  was  not  a thing  they  could  understand.  Not  necessarily 
"proof,"  it  was  a shared  understanding. 

Balk  King:  That  is  a good  place  to  start. 

Lakota  Winter  Counts,  an  online  exhibit  created  by  Candace  Greene  and 
Robert  Leopold,  has  been  selected  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  UN 
World  Summit  Awards  (www.wsis-award.org),  an  international  competition. 

The  awards  coincide  with  the  2005  UN  World  Summit  on  the  Information 
Society  to  be  held  in  Tunis  in  November  (http://www.itu.int/wsis).  More 
than  150  countries  around  the  world  are  expected  to  nominate  digital 
content  in  eight  categories,  including  e-culture,  e-entertainment, 
e-government,  e-health,  e-inclusion,  e-learning  and  e-science.  Lakota 
Winter  Counts  will  be  representing  the  US  in  the  "e-culture"  category. 

To  see  US  entries  in  other  categories, 

see  http : //www.mailarchive. com/digit a Id ivide@mailman . edc . org/msg03104. html 
Copyright  c.  2003,  all  rights  reserved.  Native  Voice  Media. 
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Roessel  helped  give  a voice  to  Navajos 
Betty  Reid 

The  Arizona  Republic 
March  21,  2006 

ROUND  ROCK  - When  Robert  Roessel  arrived  in  Navajo  country  in  the  1950s, 
he  quicklyrealized  that  something  was  missing:  a voice. 

So,  the  man  whom  locals  called  Ba ' 'o'lta'i ' , or  teacher,  made  it  his 
mission  to  be  the  voice  that  would  represent  the  Navajos'  need  for  a 
better  education. 

And  it  was  a fiery  voice  that  penetrated  the  nearby  Chuska  Mountains 
with  the  red  bands,  sprinted  east  across  Indian  country,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  River  and  reached  the  white  marble  halls  of  the  nation's 
Capitol.  The  federal  government  reacted  to  Roessel 's  work  by  reforming 
Navajo  education  in  the  late  1960s. 

That  legacy  is  being  remembered  as  family,  friends  and  co-workers  mourn 
Roessel,  who  died  on  Feb.  16  of  lung  cancer.  He  was  79. 

Born  in  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  Roessel  lived  among  the  nation's  largest 
tribe,  the  Dine',  in  a tiny  remote  community  of  Tse  ni  Kani,or  Round  Rock. 

Ferlin  Clark,  president  of  Dine'  Community  College,  described  Roessel  as 
a tireless  intellect  and  visionary  who  advocated  the  presence  of  Navajo 
culture  and  language  in  school  curriculum. 

When  Roessel  became  Dine'  Community  College's  first  president,  he  did 
not  bring  national  political  experts  or  doctorates  to  the  young 


institution.  Instead,  he  invited  Navajo  politicians  and  healers  to  lecture. 

When  the  educator  spoke,  people  listened,  Clark  told  a 400-member 
audience  at  a memorial. 

"A  commanding  voice,  echoing  across  Navajo  land,  heard  by  you  and  many 
others,  a voice  honored  by  the  sacred  mountains,  acknowledged  by  the 
spirits  of  sacredness,  Diyin  Dine',  the  holy  people,"  Clark  said.  "A 
powerful  hand  that  wrote  plans  for  education,  that  shook  hands  of  medicine 
people,  tribal  leaders,  congressmen,  presidents,  teachers  and  students." 

Roessel,  who  maintained  a four-decade  partnership  with  Arizona  State 
University-College  of  Education,  set  the  stage  for  the  first  Native 
community  college  at  Tsaile/Wheatfields  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  He 
founded  the  Center  for  Indian  Education  at  ASU,  where  he  received  his 
doctorate  in  education  in  the  early  1960s  and,  four-decades  later,  the 
university's  Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 

Roessel 's  strong  advocacy  to  have  the  Navajos  run  their  own  schools 
meant  that  more  of  them  joined  governing  school  boards  in  the  1960s.  It 
grew  into  an  even  louder  and  stronger  pulpit  for  local  schools  to  stop  the 
federal  government  from  sending  thousands  of  Navajo  kids  far  away  from 
home  to  get  educated. 

"Bob  had  a skill.  He  could  move  a politician,  he  could  dissolve 
bureaucracy  and  just  by  his  nature  and  voice,  his  ideas,  he  could  move 
mountains  with  it,"  said  Peterson  Zah,  adviser  to  ASU  President  Michael 
Crow.  "You've  got  to  have  someone  like  that  to  do  the  things  Bob  did." 

Life  for  the  young  educator  started  in  Round  Rock  when  he  married  a 
young  Navajo  woman  named  Ruth  Wheeler  in  1955.  Interracial  marriages  were 
rare,  but  Roessel  saw  to  it  that  he  fit  in,  and  the  Dine'  came  to  address 
him  as  "Nahaa  daani'"  or  "our  in-law."  That  came  with  duties  of  giving  back 
to  the  bride's  family.  Roessel  embraced  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Roessel  had  a passion  for  poetry  and  carried  index  cards  in  his  shirt 
pocket.  He  scribbled  notes  to  himself  that  he  later  wrote  into  speeches, 
communication  with  members  of  Congress  or  a letter  to  the  editor  at  The 
Navajo  Times. 

When  President  Kennedy  sent  his  War  on  Poverty  commission  to  Arizona  in 
1965,  it  heard  plenty  about  Roessel 's  school,  which  had  a Navajo 
curriculum.  That  led  to  the  tribe's  first  Navajo  Community  College  to  open 
in  1969,  which  later  changed  its  name. 

Since  Dine'  College  opened,  34  colleges  followed,  including  Haskell 
Indian  Nations  University. 

When  he  should  have  retired,  Roessel  joined  Zah ' s first  Navajo 
chairman's  staff  in  the  early  1980s.  He  raised  $9  million  for  the 
construction  of  the  Navajo  Education  Center  in  Window  Rock  and  watched 
more  high  schools  open  on  the  reservation. 

Roessel  never  forgot  Round  Rock.  He  coached  the  Rabbits  baseball  team, 
which  later  was  renamed  the  Braves.  Stella  Goldtooth,  now  63,  was  the 
team's  teenage  slugger.  Her/  daughter  Sheila,  28,  met  Roessel  in  1998  as  a 
Northern  Arizona  University  graduate. 

The  younger  Goldtooth  understood  this  was  the  non-Indian  in-law  who  made 
good  on  his  responsibility. 

"To  me.  Bob  wasn't  just  some  white  guy  who  came  to  Round  Rock.  To  me,  he 
was  Navajo,"  Goldtooth  said.  "The  way  he  ate  Navajo  food,  the  way  he 
participated  in  Navajo  curing  rituals,  the  way  he  inspired  young  people 
here  to  be  proud  of  who  they  are.  Bob  was  Navajo." 

Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Grace  Locklear 


Lumbenton 

Grace  Locklear,  74,  of  1264  Piney  Grove  Road,  died  March  25,  2006,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Kelly  Sanderson  and  Charles  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  Mt.  Olive  Church  Cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  on  Duly  12,  1931,  to  the  late  Prather  and  Carrie 
Locklear.  She  was  a member  of  Mt.  Olive  Baptist  Church  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  a sister,  Naomi  Locklear  and  her  husband,  Ralph,  of 
California;  a nephew  and  niece,  Barnard  and  Debbie  of  California;  three 
great-nieces  and  nephews,  Deffery,  Dessica  and  Lexie,  all  of  California;  a 
special  friend,  Deanette  Locklear;  and  a host  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Services  being  handled  by  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home. 

April  3,  2006 

Roshell  Locklear 
Red  Springs 

Roshell  Locklear,  81,  of  3244  Old  Lowery  Road,  died  March  30,  2006,  at 
Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Galilee  Baptist  Church  in  Red 
Springs,  the  Revs.  Tony  Hunt,  Ray  Bryant  and  Terry  Locklear  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Locklear  was  the  church  mother  of  Galilee  Baptist  Church. 

The  family  said:  "She  was  a loving  mother,  grandmother  and  a friend  to 
all  who  knew  her." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Early  G.  Locklear;  and  a son, 
Derry  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  five  sons,  Donald  Locklear  of  Maxton,  Dames  Locklear, 

Ervin  Locklear,  Charles  Locklear  and  Michael  Locklear,  all  of  Red  Springs; 
six  daughters,  Margaret  Dones  and  Sally  Sampson,  both  of  Lumber  Bridge, 

Dean  Locklear  of  Shannon,  Danice  Locklear  of  Red  Springs,  Debra  Locklear 
and  Dora  Locklear,  both  of  the  home;  three  sisters,  Allie  Mae  Oxendine  of 
Lumberton,  DoAnn  Locklear  of  Rennert  and  Rosie  Mae  Chavis  of  Maxton;  28 
grandchildren;  23  great-grandchildren;  two  great-great-grandchildren;  and 
a special  pet,  China. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home. 

Pauline  Locklear  Dial 
Pembroke 

Pauline  Locklear  Dial,  66,  of  2280  Prospect  Road,  died  March  30,  2006, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  the 
Revs.  Donnie  West,  Eliah  Rageon  and  Keith  Ranson  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Deese  family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  three  daughters,  Regina  McMillian,  Paulita  Lynn  Dial  and 
Linda  Solis,  all  of  Pembroke;  five  sons,  Hubert  Ray  Deese,  Mike  Adam  Dial, 
Raymond  Deese,  Eartle  Ray  Deese  and  Doseph  Paul  Dial,  all  of  Pembroke;  a 
brother,  Doug  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  two  sisters,  Doan  Carol  Demery  of 
Pembroke  and  Rose  Marie  Bell  of  Fayetteville;  12  grandchildren;  and  a 
great-grandchild . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Vanessa  Hammond  Oxendine 
Monroe 

Vanessa  Hammond  Oxendine,  46,  of  Monroe,  died  March  29,  2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Matthews  Church  of  God,  the  Rev. 

Rick  Brackett  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Forest  Lawn  East  Cemetery. 

Oxendine  was  born  Sept.  25,  1959,  in  Fairmont  to  the  late  Ernest  and 
Hazel  Lowry  Hammond.  She  was  a dedicated  member  of  Matthews  Church  of  God 
and  worked  as  a contractor  for  Time  Warner  Cable. 

The  family  said:  "She  was  a loving  and  devoted  companion,  mother, 
grandmother,  sister  and  friend." 


Surviving  are  a sister  who  raised  her,  Ernestine  Locklear  and  her 
husband,  Dimmy,  of  Fairmont;  her  companion  of  more  than  20  years,  Regina 
Deadmon  of  Monroe;  three  daughters,  Shonda  Hunt  of  Monroe,  Tasha  Hunt  and 
husband,  David  Caulder,  of  Charlotte  and  Chandra  Barker  and  husband,  Dason 
of  Clemmons;  two  brothers,  Gary  Hammond  and  his  wife,  Shirley,  of  Matthews 
and  Terry  "Bud"  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Loretta,  of  Charlotte;  two  sisters, 
Kathy  Lovelace  and  her  husband,  Garry,  of  Matthews  and  Penny  Locklear  and 
her  husband,  Linwood,  of  Indian  Trail;  a foster  brother,  Stan  Hunt  of 
Lumberton;  and  five  grandchildren,  Danielle  Barker,  Dohn  Michael  Driggers, 
Dason  Barker,  Aaron  Caulder  and  Tara  Locklear. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  American  Cancer  Society,  500  E.  Morehead  St., 
Suite  211,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  28202,  or  to  the  Lupus  Foundation  of  America, 
2000  L.  Street  N.W.,  Suite  710,  Washington,  D.C.,  20036. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Heritage 
Funeral  Home,  4431  Old  Monroe  Road. 

On-line  condolences  may  be  made  at  www. heritagefuneral . net . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NIC. 

March  28,  2006 
Robert  V.  Strong 

Robert  V.  Strong,  27  years  old  formally  of  Red  Lake  Died  March  24,  2006. 
He  resided  in  Minneapolis  where  he  mostly  lived  his  whole  life. 

Wake  will  begin  at  the  Little  Rock  Center  Wednesday  afternoon  and  will 
continue  until  time  of  service.  The  funeral  will  be  held  Friday  2:00  p.m. 
at  the  St.  Mary's  Church. 

He  was  born  on  August  15,  1978  in  Red  Lake,  MN  the  son  of  Arlene 
Beaulieu  and  Robert  Strong. 

He  is  survived  by  sister  Michelle  (Clinton)  May  of  Red  Lake,  Special 
Aunt  Alberta  "Birdie"  Senogles  of  Red  Lake,  Grandmother  Alice  Beaulieu  of 
Minneapolis,  MN.,  Grandparents  Floyd  & Dorothy  Butenhoff  of  Barnsville,  MN 
.,  and  two  nieces  and  two  nephews. 

Active  Casketbearers  are  Chris  Strong,  Ion  Anderson,  Doug  Strong,  Alex 
Hernandez,  Calvin  Beaulieu  3r.,  Terry  Senogles,  Kevin  Beaulieu  and  Brian 
Beaulieu . 

Honorary  Casketbearers  are  Alberta  Senogles,  Beverly  Strong,  Christine 
Beaulieu,  Arlene  Beaulieu,  Georgianna  Beaulieu,  and  Mary  Ann  Beaulieu. 

He  is  proceed  in  death  by  his  mother  Arlene  Beaulieu,  Father  Robert 
Strong,  Grandparents  Simon  & Susan  Strong,  Grandfather  Calvin  Beaulieu  Sr. 
and  nephew  Clinton  Mitchell  May. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 
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Lindsey  Sam 

Lindsey  Dale  Sam,  19,  of  Onamia,  died  Saturday,  March  18,  2006,  near 
Onamia . 

Funeral  services  were  March  22  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Lee  Staples 
officiating.  Burial  was  in  Vineland  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  with  the 
Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  in  Onamia. 

Lindsey  is  survived  by  his  parents  Steve  and  Roberta  of  Onamia;  brothers 
Steve  L.  Sam  II  and  Charlie  Sam  both  of  Onamia;  sister  Shawna  Sam  of 
Onamia;  grandparents  Diana  Lemieux  of  Odanah,  Wis.,  and  Elfreda  Mae  Sam  of 
Onamia;  great-grandmother  Dennie  Weyaus  of  Onamia;  nieces  Marissa  and 
Angel  both  of  Onamia;  nephew  Lonnie  Doe  of  Onamia. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother  Lawrence  Doseph  Sam  and 
grandfathers  Robert  Lawrence  Lemieux  Sr.,  and  Ben  Louis  Sam. 

Lindsey  Dale  Sam  was  born  on  May  18,  1986,  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  to  Steve 
Sam  and  Roberta  Lemieux.  They  moved  to  Onamia  where  Lindsey  attended  both 
Onamia  and  Nay  Ah  Shing  schools. 

He  was  currently  employed  at  Grand  Casino.  Lindsey  liked  to  repair  cars 
and  would  often  work  on  them  for  his  relatives  and  friends.  In  the  summer 


he  would  work  construction  with  his  father.  Playing  basketball,  weight 
lifting,  snowmobiling,  going  to  car  shows  and  pow-wows  was  how  he  liked  to 
spend  his  time. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

March  29,  2006 
Robert  V.  Strong,  27 

Robert  V.  Strong,  27,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Friday,  March  24, 
2006,  in  Minneapolis. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Friday  at  St.  Mary's  Mission  Church 
in  Red  Lake. 

A wake  will  begin  this  afternoon  at  the  Little  Rock  Center  in  Red  Lake 
and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Friday  at  the  church. 

April  2,  2006 

lane  Whitefeather,  85 

lane  Whitefeather,  85,  of  Ponemah,  died  Saturday,  April  1,  2006,  at 
MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

March  29,  2006 
Harold  Yellow  Bird 

WHITESHI ELD- Harold  Yellow  Bird,  72,  White  Shield,  died  March  27,  2006, 
at  his  daughters'  home  in  Underwood.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m. 
Friday, March  31,  at  Ralph  Wells  Memorial  Complex,  White  Shield. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Kenton,  Commerce,  Calif.,  and  Royce, 
Parshall;  daughters,  Lesalie  Holt,  Long  Beach  Calif.,  and  Rhonda  Yellow 
Bird-LaCroix,  Underwood;  three  step-daughters,  Maxine  Mikkelson,  Betty 
Burg,  and  Donna  Larson;  nine  grandchildren;  five  great-grandchildren;  and 
two  sisters,  Darlene  Meyers,  and  Joyce  Krueger,  both  of  White  Shield. 

April  3,  2006 

Terrance  Michael  Red  Owl 

Terrance  Michael  Red  Owl,  22  of  Fort  Totten,  died  on  Friday  evening, 
March  31,  2006  at  his  home. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  home.  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 
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Sybil  Mae  Iron,  73 
"Ti  el  wota  pi  win" 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Funeral  services  for  Sybil  Iron,  73  , were  held  Sat., 
March  4,  at  2:00  PM,  CT  at  the  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Church,  Little 
Eagle. 

Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear  and  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  were  officiating. 
Sybil  Archambault  passed  away  February  25  at  Beverly  Health  Care  Center  in 
Mobridge . 

Sybil  Mae  Iron  was  born  on  Aug.  7,  1932  to  John  and  Elizabeth  Katie  (Red 
Legs)  Iron  in  rural  Little  Eagle  S.D.  She  was  raised  in  Little  Eagle  and 
attended  Day  School  and  High  School  in  Fort  Yates.  N.D. 

Through  her  lifetime  our  Mother  and  her  parents  and  brother  were 
musicians  and  sang  in  church  as  a group.  She  was  gifted  with  a talent  to 
sing.  Everyone  loved  to  hear  her  sing,  which  she  enjoyed  very  much.  She 


was  also  a great  support  to  the  pow-wow  drum  groups  with  her  voice.  She 
was  also  a proud  supporter  of  all  local  veteran  groups. 

In  the  mid  50's  she  met  Miles  Little  Dog  and  they  lived  in  Chicago  for  a 
time  and  then  came  back  to  Little  Eagle  where  she  has  since  resided.  Later 
she  married  Maurice  Archambault  and  together  they  lived  in  Little  Eagle. 

Sybil  had  a strong  love  for  nature  and  environment  and  even  in  the  face 
of  hard  times.  Sybil  made  sure  to  stay  in  the  area  for  her  family  and 
relatives . 

Sybil  enjoyed  making  star  quilts,  and  enjoyed  singing  at  the  church  and 
pow-wow' s.  She  made  a lot  of  friends  while  attending  the  pow-wow. 

Sybil  is  survived  by  sons;  Bryan  Swift  Cloud  of  Little  Eagle,  Fred 
Little  Dog  of  Swift  Bird,  Frank  Archambault  of  Oxford,  WI,  Emil  Little  Dog 
of  Terrehaute,  ID  and  Derry  Archambault  of  Springfield,  MI,  daughters  Leta 
Little  Dog  of  McLaughlin  and  Priscilla  Little  Dog  of  Timber  Lake,  SD, 
adopted  children;  Alex  High  Elk  of  Green  Grass,  Kenneth  Madison  of  Lower 
Brule,  Marlys  Madison  of  Little  Eagle,  Adrian  Kills  Crow  of  Little  Eagle, 
adopted  grand  daughter  Shelly  McGuinness  and  one  brother  Tom  Iron  of 
McLaughlin,  34  grandchildren  and  27  great  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  husband  Miles  in  1973  , 
son,  Walter  Little  Dog,  Sr.,  three  daughters  Linda  Kaye  Iron,  Veta  Iron, 
Leta  Iron  and  brothers;  Leslie,  Louelle,  Nelson,  Derry  and  one  sister 
Priscilla . 

Casketbearers  will  be  Allen  Little  Eagle,  Sr,  Emanuel  Red  Bear,  Donavan 
Red  Legs,  Sr.  Trinny  Bird  Necklace,  Mike  Iron,  Wayne  Thompson,  Adrian 
Kills  Crow,  Carlin  Brings  Horse,  Sr,  Vigil  Taken  Alive,  William  Yellow 
Earrings  and  Todd  Cameron. 

Lay  Readers  are  Ted  Eagle,  Sylvan  "Chuck"  Brown  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle  and 
Verdilia  American  Horse. 

Honorary  bearers  are  Dohanna  Ducheneaux,  Gary  & Karen  Alexander,  Vernon 
& Theo  Iron  Cloud  family.  Gene  Cadotte  & family,  Ken  Maxon  & Family,  Mary 
Lee  Eisenbrauer,  Mary  Weitzel,  Dosephine  White  Mountain,  Evelyn  Uses  Arrow, 
Helmina  Makes  Him  First,  Dosephine  Madison  & family,  Blance  Lawrence  & 
family,  Paul  Lofgren,  Aljoe  spotted  Elk  & family,  Richard  Ramsey  & family, 
CeCelia  Black  Dog,  Ira  Blue  Coat  & family,  Arvol  Looking  Horse  & family, 
Salina  High  Elk  & family,  Dosephine  High  Elk  & Family,  Charles  & Edith 
White,  Harriet  Ducheneaux  & family.  Great  Aunt  Grace  Damerson  & family. 
Great  Aunt  Lilian  Brown  Sogge,  Uncle  Charles  (Chuck)  Brown,  Etta  Taken 
Alive,  Mary  Village  Center,  Dohn  Hoven  & family,  Marie  Brave  Crow,  Adeline 
Bendickson,  Phyllis  White  & family,  Isaac  Dog  Eagle  & Family,  Majo  Delrio 
& family,  Clarice  Miner,  Dorothy  Miner  & family,  Rita  Iron  Cloud  & family, 
Maria  Iron  Cloud  & Antoine  Iron  Cloud,  Mazie  Shelton  & family,  Gladys 
White  Shield,  Delila  Damerson,  Velma  Little  Eagle  & family,  Stella  Buffalo 
& family,  Ted  Eagle  & family,  Dohn  Eagle  & family,  Beverly  Scott,  Tom  Van 
Norman,  Richard  Long  Feather  & family,  Esterlyn,  Pauline  McLaughlin  & 
family,  Sybil  Foster  & family,  Beverly  Health  Care  Center,  Mobridge 
Regional  Hospital  Staff,  Dr.  Robert  Marciano,  West  River  Health  Clinic 
McLaughlin  Staff,  Adele  & Dale  Little  Dog  & family,  Ray  & Lisa  Morrison, 
American  Horse  Family,  Archie  Foul  Bear  & family.  Young  Bear  family. 

Circle  Bear,  family,  Susie  Long  Elk  & family,  Nina  Mata,  Charles  Murphy, 
Marie  Hays,  Ron  His  Horse  is  Thunder,  Cedric  Good  House  & family,  Hagel 
Calbertson  & Leo  Smith,  Brown  Otter  lady,  Mary  Dane  Foster,  Brandi  Smith, 
Tom  & Heilda  Ducheneaux,  Terrace  & Kay  Thompson,  Isabel  Has  Horns  & family, 
Sylvia  Calbertson  & family  and  American  Legion  Post  #239,  Dora  Bruguier, 
Marcel  Taken  Alive,  Kenneth  Walks  & family,  Barbara  Keller,  Marion  Egna, 
Estherlyn  Beston. 

Organist  will  be  Gladys  Hawk.  Soloist  Charlie  Brown.  Special  Music  by 
Harvey  Hawke  Eagle,  Byron  Buffalo  and  American  Horse  Family.  Honor  Song: 
Wohwoju  Hotain 

Denise  Valera  White  Eyes,  45 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Funeral  services  for  ' Denise  Velara  White  Eyes  age  45, 
will  be  Saturday,  March  11,  2006  at  11:00  AM,  MT  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota.  Father  Deffry  Barnes  will  be 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Eagle  Butte  City  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota.  There  will  be 


an  all  night  wake  service  beginning  at  7:00  PM,  MT  on  Friday,  March  10, 
2006  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota.  Denise 
White  Eyes  passed  away  on  March  6,  2006  at  her  residence  in  Eagle  Butte, 
South  Dakota. 

Denise  Velara  White  Eyes  was  born  on  March  19,  1960  to  Mary  lane 
Thompson  and  the  late  Levi  Elk  Nation  in  Faith,  South  Dakota.  Denise,  as 
she  was  called,  lived  in  the  Thunder  Butte  Community  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
Reservation.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  old  she  was  adopted  by  Lawrence  and 
Velara  (Keegan)  Maynard  of  Dupree,  South  Dakota.  During  her  first  to 
eighth  grade  years  she  attended  the  St.  loseph's  Indian  school  in 
Chamberlain,  South  Dakota.  She  continued  her  education  and  attended  and 
graduated  from  High  School  at  Sturgis,  South  Dakota.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  years  old,  Denise's  adopted  mother,  Velara  passed  away.  It  was  at 
this  time  she  moved  back  to  her  mother,  Mary  lane  Tiokasin  in  Fort  Yates, 
North  Dakota.  She  then  moved  to  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota  in  1993.  On 
February  29,  1996  Denise  was  united  in  marriage  to  Orville  White  Eyes,  Sr. 
at  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota.  During  her  time  in  Eagle  Butte  she  worked 
for  the  Cheyenne  River  Elderly  Nutrition  service. 

Denise  lived  a full  and  rewarding  life.  She  was  happy  in  Eagle  Butte  and 
made  many  friends.  She  was  a well  liked  person,  and  she  always  tried  to  be 
good  to  everyone  she  met  up  until  the  time  of  her  journey  into  the  Spirit 
World.  Denise  will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  husband  and  her  mother.  Not  to 
mention,  her  brothers  and  sisters;  and  numerous  cousins,  nieces,  and 
nephews . 

Denise  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  10  years,  Orville  of  Eagle  Butte, 
South  Dakota;  her  mother,  Mary  lane  Tiokasin  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota; 
nine  brothers  and  sisters,  Inez  Morris  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  lames 
Elk  Nation  Lyle  Elk  Nation,  & Carol  Elk  Nation  all  of  Eagle  Butte,  South 
Dakota,  Michelle  Dogskin  of  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  Phyllis  Hurst,  who 
is  in  the  United  Sates  Air  Force,  stationed  in  Iraq,  Norma  Tiokasin- 
Alexander  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  Berna  Tiokasin  of  Prattville,  Alabama 
and  Virgil  Tiokasin  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota;  four  adopted  brothers, 
Larry  Maynard  of  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota,  Ronnie  Maynard  of  Toronto, 
South  Dakota,  Buster  (Nancee)  Maynard  of  Box  Elder,  South  Dakota,  and  lohn 
(Kathleen)  Maynard  of  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota;  four  stepchildren, 
Lillian,  Waylon,  & Orville  White  Eyes,  Dr.  all  of  Pierre,  South  Dakota  & 
Gwen  Foote  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  adopted  parents,  Lawrence  & Velara 
Maynard;  maternal  grandparents,  Dohn  and  Denny  Thompson;  three  brothers, 
Kenneth  Elk  Nation,  Dennis  Hardison,  & Richard  Maynard;  and  her  father, 
Levi  Elk  Nation. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Virgil  Tiokasin,  Tony  Marshall,  Calvin  Edwards,  Sr 
LaMar  Avery,  Bob  Eagleman,  Ronald  Lovejoy,  Greg  LeBeau,  and  Alan 
Eagleman . 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Ronnie  Maynard  Calvin  & Doyce  Edwards, 
Larry  Maynard,  Sister  Donata,  Buster  & Nancee  Maynard,  Delbert  Traversie, 
Dohn  & 'Kathleen  Maynard,  Dames  Elk  Nation,  Annette  MaynardHerren,  Lyle 
Elk  Nation,  Greg  & Charlotte  LeBeau,  Carmen  Annis,  Germaine  Means,  Violet 
Lone  Eagle,  Dames  Swan,  Lillian  White  Eyes,  Mona  Demery,  Gwen  Foote, 

Harvey  & Fern  Hawk  Eagle,  Eugene  Chasing  Hawk,  Arbana  Thompson,  Marvin  & 
Dewell  High  Elk,  Ghetto  High  Bear,  Caroline  Sands,  Charlie  & Germaine  Dunn 
Ronald  & Norma  Lovejoy,  Tommy  Thompson,  Larry  Earring,  Wesley  & Doris  Wolf 
Kristi  Thompson,  Kenny  Brings,  and  all  of  Denise's  relatives  and  friends. 

Eulogy  will  be  by  Paulette  R.  High  Elk.  Drum  group  will  be  Wakinyan  Maza 
Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Vernon  "Cheeto"  Mestes  and  Harvey  Hawk 
Eagle. 

Doran  Morris,  former  Omaha  chairman,  dies  at  63 
Thursday,  March  9,  2006 

Doran  L.  Morris  Sr.,  a former  chairman  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska, 
died  Sunday  from  complications  due  to  diabetes,  and  kidney  and  heart 
failure.  He  was  63. 

Morris  led  the  tribe  during  the  1980s,  During  this  time,  the  tribe 
regained  land  it  Iowa  and  opened  its  casino  on  trust  land  in  Iowa.  He  was 
active  in  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  National  Indian 


Gaming  Association  and  the  Mni  Sose  Intertribal  Water  Rights  Coalition. 

Services  are  being  held  today  at  the  Omaha  Nation  School  in  Macy. 

Louis  DuBray  Jr.,  65 

"Mni  Kola  Kiya"  (Friend  of  the  Water) 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Mass  of  Christian  burial  for  Louis  Benjamin  DuBray  Dr.  age 
65,  was  at  10:00  AM,  Monday,  March  13  at  the  All  Saints  Catholic  Church. 
Fr.  Brian  Lane  officiated.  Burial  was  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  in 
Sturgis . 

Mr.  DuBray  passed  away  on  March  7 at  the  I.H.  S.  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte 
Louis  Benjamin  DuBray  Dr.  was  born  on  January  20,  1941  to  Louis  Sr.  and 
Elsie  (Rivers)  Dubray  in  Pierre,  SD.  Louie  attended  school  at  St.  Josephs 
Indian  School  at  Chamberlain,  SD  and  Cheyenne  Agency  graduating  in  1959. 

On  January  29,  1960  he  entered  the  US  Army.  While  in  the  Army  Louis  was 
part  of  the  620th  Engr  Co.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  January  10,  1963 

Following  his  discharge  he  returned  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation 
where  began  ranching.  On  October  18,  1969  he  married  Rita  White  Bull  at 
Pierre  SD.  Following  their  marriage  they  lived  in  Mobridge.  SD  and  form 
1970  to  1972  Denver,  CO.  where  he  completed  a surveying,  cartographic 
drafting  program  at  the  Engineering  Drafting  School  and  finally  settled  on 
their  ranch  at  Patch  Skin  Buttes  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  where 
he  lived  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  served  as  District  6 Tribal  Council  Representative  for  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe  1992-2000  as  well  as  Vice  Chairmen  of  the  CRST  and 
served  on  CRST  Police  Commission.  While  serving  on  the  tribal  council, 
Louis  was  honored  by  his  district  #6  in  LaPlante  for  his  dedicated  hard 
work  in  getting  the  JTAC  Bill  passed  by  the  US  Congress  and  Senate. 

Louis  worked  as  a rancher.  Head  chainman  and  Rodman  for  surveying  crews. 
Louis  did  a lot  of  welding  and  mechanical  work.  Louis  enjoyed  fishing  and 
having  Catfish  fry's  and  playing  cards.  He  is  survived  by  his  sons  Michael 
DuBray  and  Richard  DuBray  of  rural  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  Marcus  White 
Bull  of  Ft.  Yates,  North  Dakota,  daughters  Wanda  DuBray  and  Jaime  DuBray 
both  of  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota.  Granddaughters  Sasha,  Austin,  Skyla, 
Sierra,  Jonni  and  Devon,  Grandsons  Kelly,  J.T.,Rylan,  Brody  and  Colin. 
Great  granddaughter  K'sha  and  great  grandson  Adam.  Brothers  Elroy,  LeRoy 
and  Fred  DuBray.  Sisters  Andrea  Patterson  and  Lynn  LeCompte-Night  Pipe  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  wife  Rita,  and  brother 
Richard . 

Monday,  March  13,  2006  has  been  declared  as  a "Day  of  Mourning"  by  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  in  memory  of  Louis  Dubray. 

Hobbies  or  other  activities:  fishing,  playing  card  games,  catfish  fries. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Ross  Dubray,  Scottie  Fisher,  Kansas  Dubray,  Jeremy 
Patterson,  Wambli  Williams,  Francis  DuBray,  Beau  DuBray,  Frank  White  Bull, 
and  Wilbur  White  Bull  Tony  Rivers  III,  Brian,  Kevin  and  Wayne  Night  Pipe. 

Readers  Courtney  Fisher,  Amanda  Fischer  and  Diane  (DuBray)  Kim.  Gifts: 
K'sha  Red  Bear  & Elsie  DuBray.  Organist:  Collette  Ganje  Pianist:  Ross 
DuBray  "The  Dance"  "Go  Rest  High  On  That  Mountain",  Soloist  Susie  Payne 
singing  "Daddy's  Hands"  Wambli  Williams  "Lakota  Honor  Song"  Guitarist 
Frankie  Thompson  singing  "The  Cowboy  Rides  Away",  Drum  Group"Wakinyan 
Maza" 

Honorary  Bearers  are  All  Tribal  Council  Members  from  Past  and  Present, 
Tom  Daschle,  Tex  Hall,  Tom  & Judy  Fredericks,  Lori  Jewett,  Greg  Bourland, 
Harold  Frazier,  Ramona  Simon,  June  Lamb,  Stacey  Keller,  Kirby  Burgee,  Manz 
Kraft,  Jade  Williams,  Eddie  Jewett,  I.H.S.  Staff,  Doug  White  Bull,  Reuben 
White  Bull,  Jake  White  Bull,  Hobart  & Roxie  Lone  Hill,  Jim  & Donna 
Peterson,  Harold  & Geraldine  Condon,  Jaime  & Gracie  Murray,  Roger  & Mona 
Rae  Lawrence  & family,  Katherine  (Lawrence)  Clown,  Duane  & Brenda  Gray, 
Clay  & Debbie  - Claymore,  Ramona  DuBray,  Frankie  & Bunny  Thompson,  Jerry  & 
Carmen  Chase,  Elaine  LeCompte,  Kelly  Ward,  Nate  Anderson,  Kenny  Provost, 
Gay  Kingman,  Twila  & Dwight  Souers,  Richard  Charging  Eagle,  Marlene 
Laundreaux  & family,  Verna  LeCompte  & family,  Germaine  Means  & family, 
Arbana  Thompson,  Charlie  & Doris  Soiseth,  Sandy  & Vince  Catudio,  Steve  & 
Suzie  Payne,  Eagle  Butte  State  Bank  employees,  Lavonne  Condon,  Fetus  & 
Kristy  Fischer  & family,  Marie  Kost,  Gib  LeBeau,  Gib  & Julie  Marshall, 


Albert  White  Bull,  Diana  Densen,  Eagle  Hunter,  Dosie  Chase,  Kathy  LaBonte, 
Art  Zimiga,  Dick  & Peggy  Gallipo,  Heddy  Laurenz  August,  Allan  LaPlante, 
LeRoy  & Toni  LaPlante,  Lou  Marshall,  A1  & Danice  Aberle,  Marcella  LeBeau, 
Benita  Clark,  Colette  Iron  Hawk  and  Red  Traversie,  Pauline  Webb,  Bonnie 
Miller,  Dave  Bald  Eagle,  Ed  & Delma  Widow,  lames  & Alida  Chasing  Hawk, 
Robert  McLaughlin,  Lee  Lawson,  Mona  Demery,  I.H.S.  Nurses  of  Eagle  Butte, 
Dr.  Fairbanks,  Richard  "Bucky"  Means,  Dune  LeCompte,  ITBC  Board  & Staff, 
Marcella  & Gib  LeBeau,  Dean  & Emma  Lou  Reeves,  Pallbearers  and  all  Louie's 
special  Friends,  Relatives,  and  Neighbors. 

Edward  1.  Iron  Eyes,  75 

MOBRIDGE  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Edward  1.  Iron  Eyes  will  be 
Friday  at  2:00  PM  at  St.  Peters  Catholic  church  in  Ft.  Yates.  Fr.  Bill 
Cosgrove  officiating. 

Burial  was  in  the  church  cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral 
Home  of  Mobridge. 

Mr.  Iron  Eyes  passed  away  on  March  7,  2006  at  the  Beverly  Health  Care 
Center  in  Mobridge. 

Edward  1.  Iron  Eyes  was  born  on  February  25,  1931  to  Edward  & Agnes 
(Chasing  Bear)  Iron  Eyes  in  Wakpala,  SD.  Eddie  attended  Standing  Rock 
Elementary  School  and  Graduated  in  1950  from  Fort  Yates  High  School.  He 
moved  to  Porcupine,  ND  and  later  to  Fort  Yates  where  he  lived  until  1960 
when  he  moved  to  Mobridge  until  1963.  He  moved  to  Rapid  City  until  1975 
and  then  lived  in  Seattle,  WA.  until  1999.  He  then  entered  the  Beverly 
Health  Care  Center.  Eddie  enjoyed  reading  playing  the 

Sweepstakes  and  watching  T.V  He  also  enjoyed  playing  Bingo  at  the  care 
center.  He  was  a championship  boxer  in  his  earlier  years. 

Eddie  is  survived  by  one  son,  Alan  (Randi)  Iron  Eyes  and  four 
grandchildren;  Ekita,  Sherry,  A. 3.  and  Orock  Iron  Eyes  of  Seattle,  WA.  One 
brother  Everett  Iron  Eyes  of  Fort  Yates,  three  sisters  Bernice  Iron  Eyes 
of  Fort  Yates,  Delores  Hayes  of  Rapid  City  and  Geraldine  Silk  of  Fort 
Yates . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  one  brother;  Frederick  Iron 
Eyes,  and  two  sisters;  Celia  Iron  Eyes  and  Thelma  Iron  Eyes  Kidder. 

Casketbearers  are  Lenhart  Silk,  Henry  Martin,  3.C.  Kill  Spotted,  E.3. 

Iron  Eyes,  3r.,  Cody  Dorome  Iron  Eyes,  Dames  Iron  Eyes,  Sr.,  Dean  Gillis. 

Special  Music  by  Elliott  Ward  & Betty  Archambault. 

Geraldine  Montclair,  76 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Funeral  Services  for  Geraldine  Montclair,  76,  was  at 
11:00  AM,  Thurs.,  March  9 at  the  Community  Center  in  Wakpala.  There  was  an 
all  night  wake  on  Wednesday  starting  at  6:00  PM  at  the  Community  Center. 

Bishop  Barry  Glum  officiated.  Burial  was  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  Geraldine  passed 
away  March  5 at  her  home  in  Fort  Yates.  Geraldine  Gabe  was.  born  on 
December  11,  1929  along  the  Moreau  River,  which  was  at  the  old  Cheyenne 
Agency  to  Charles  Wm.  and  Olive  E.  (Larabee)  Gabe.  She  spent  her  childhood 
along  the  Missouri  River,  where  they  homesteaded  on  the  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  by  Wakpala. 

Geraldine  attended  school  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Mission,  where  she  lived 
part  of  the  time,  while  attending  Wakpala  School.  She  graduated  from  the 
8th  grade,  which  was  quite  a feat  back  then,  at  the  "old  alma-mater" 
Wakpala,  where  Geraldine  was  also  a majorette.  Geraldine  married  Clifford 
M.  Strongheart  at  the  age  of  18,  and  together  had  5 children.  They  then 
went  their  separate  ways,  but  remained  friends. 

She  met  the  love  of  her  life,  Roy  L.  Montclair  Sr.  and  they  had  5 
children.  They  lived  in  Pierre,  S.D.,  Provo,  Utah,  Eagle  Butte,  SD, 
Mobridge,  S.D.  and  later  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  Ft.  Yates,  N.D. 

Geraldine  was  proud  to  be  a member  of  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints.  Geraldine  was  a very  strong-willed  woman,  often  giving 
orders  to  everyone  who  was  around  her.  She  was  witty,  smart,  and  had  a 
great  sense  of  humor. 

Geraldine  is  survived  by  3 sons,  S.  Marvin  (Cindy)  Strongheart  of 
Mobridge,  SD.  Lloyd  Montclair  of  Ft.  Yates,  ND.  Roy  (Charla)  Montclair  III 
of  Riverton.  Utah,  5 daughters,  Linda  (Dean)  Flahaven  of  Gillette,  WY, 


Doan  (Cliff)  Ellefson  of  Billings,  MT,  DoDee  (Sid)  Bearsheart  of  Snake 
Creek,  Renee  (Bill)  Davis  of  Pocatello,  ID,  Mary  Mathern  of  Billings,  MT. 
Also  33  grandchildren,  43  great  grandchildren  and  1 great  great  grandchild 
Also  surviving  are  her  adopted  sister  and  brothers.  Mavis  Anne  Brockway 
of  Homassassa,  FL,  loey  & Robert  Gabe  of  Albany,  NY,  plus  her  brother 
Wilbur  Chas.  Gabe  and  sister-in-law  Beatrice  Gabe  and  1 step-son  Roy 
Montclair  Hr.  of  Ft.  Yates. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  daughter,  Sarah,  one  son, 
Bruce  D.,  step-son  Norman  M.,  her  husband  Roy  Sr.,  2 brothers,  Rudolph  Sr 
and  Richard  Gabe,  and  one  sister,  Lucille. 

Casketbearers  are  Michael  Crowfeather,  Bruce  A.  Strongheart,  Revelry  L. 
Ellefson,  Sylvan  Strongheart  Dr,  Michael  Montclair,  Ben  Montclair,  Sidney 
Davis  and  D.D.  DeWolf.  Flonorary  Bearers  All  granddaughters : Eloise  Takes 
The  Gun,  Arlene  Flodgekiss,  Margorie  Dalphus,  Alida  Arpan,  Irene  Hagen, 
Christine  Chasing  Bear,  Roseland  Sandland  Lillian  Benoist,  Beverly  Howard. 

Soloist  Renee  Davis  singing  "She"  Sisters  In  Harmony,  Lloyd  & Frank 
Thompson  singing  "Great  Speckled  Bird",  Drum  Group  "Dancing  Spirit". 

Copyright  c.  2006  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

March  28,  2006 

Alverda  Iron  Bird 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Alverda  Iron  Bird,  57,  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D., 
will  be  Saturday,  April  1,  2006,  at  11  a.m.  MST  at  the  H.V.I.  Cultural 
Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  the  Cultural  Center  starting  at  7 p.m. 
MST  in  Eagle  Butte.  Alverda  died  March  25,  2006. 

March  29,  2006 

Doe  Paul  Yellow  Fat 

McLaughlin  - Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Doe  Paul  Yellow  Fat,  17,  of 
McLaughlin  will  be  Friday,  12  noon  CST  at  the  McLaughlin  School  Gym. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Assumption  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Kenel  under 
the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  A rosary  service  will 
be  held  Thursday  evening  at  the  church  in  Kenel  at  7 p.m.  CST. 

Doe  passed  away  March  24,  2006. 

March  31,  2006 

Lynas  T.  Low  Dog 

San  Dose,  Calif.  - Lynas  Low  Dog,  61,  San  lose,  Calif.,  and  formerly  of 
Eagle  Butte,  died  March  22  at  the  V.A.  Hospital,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Funeral  services  are  10  a.m.  MST  Monday,  April  3,  at  H.V.  Johnston 
Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte,  with  Father  Barnes  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  2:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery,  Sturgis,  directed  by 
Luce  Funeral  Home,  Eagle  Butte. 

All-night  wake  will  begin  7 p.m.  Sunday,  April  2,  at  the  Cultural  Center 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  Tuesday  for  Paula  (Ross)  McRae 

Paula  Lynne  (Ross)  McRae,  age  42,  of  Granite  Falls,  MN,  died  Friday 
morning  at  her  residence.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  at  2:00 
p.m.  at  the  Upper  Sioux  Community  multi-purpose  building.  Burial  will  be 
in  Doncaster  Cemetery. 

Visitation  and  reviewal  begins  at  2:00  p.m.  Monday  and  continues  up 


until  the  time  of  services,  also  at  the  multi-purpose  building. 

Wing-Bain  Funeral  Home  of  Granite  Falls  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
Paula  Lynne  (Ross)  McRae  was  born  on  January  23,  1963,  in  Aberdeen,  SD, 
the  daughter  of  Anthony  Henry  and  Marilyn  Gaye  (Blue)  Ross.  She  attended 
school  in  Sisseton,  SD  through  the  12th  grade  and  then  attended  Southwest 
State  University  in  Marshall,  MN. 

In  1974,  at  an  All  Tribes  Service,  Paula  was  baptized  at  the  Assembly  of 
God  Church  in  Granite  Falls.  She  proudly  served  her  country  in  the  United 
States  Navy  from  1982-1987,  during  which  time  she  attended  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  in  Norfolk,  WV. 

Paula  was  united  in  marriage  to  Kennie  McRae  and  has  been  a resident  of 
the  Granite  Falls  community  since  her  honorable  discharge. 

Paula  loved  to  sew,  attend  pow  wows,  and  spend  time  with  her  family 
(especially  her  grandchildren).  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Friday, 

March  31,  2006,  Paula  was  called  from  this  life  at  her  residence.  She  was 
42  years  of  age. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  - LaToya  Renee  Ross  McRae,  Sheena  Leigh 
Fos,  Jesse  Fox  (McRae),  and  Loretta  Faith  McRae;  one  brother  Timothy  L. 
Blue;  sister,  Wendy  H.  Ross;  her  adopted  mother  Ellita  Gouge; 
grandchildren  - Isaiah,  Alexander,  and  Aaliyah;  special  friend  Gary  Dean 
LaBatte;  and  extended  family. 

Preceding  her  in  death  were  her  parents,  two  sisters  Antoinette  Ross  and 
Patience  Ross,  and  an  infant  daughter.  Blessed  be  her  memory  among  us. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

March  28,  2006 

Alex  Frazier,  Huron 

Alex  Frazier,  68,  Huron,  died  Saturday,  March  25,  2006,  at  Sioux  Valley 
Hospital,  Sioux  Falls. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Yankton  Sioux 
Tribe  Gymnasium,  Wagner.  Burial  will  be  in  Holy  Fellowship  Episcopal 
Cemetery,  rural  Greenwood,  with  military  honors.  Wake  services  will  begin 
tonight  at  the  gym. 

Crosby- Jaeger  Funeral  Home,  Wagner,  is  handling  arrangements . 

April  3,  2006 

Myron  Whitney,  Lower  Brule 

Myron  L.  Whitney,  39,  Lower  Brule,  died  Saturday,  April  1,  2006  at  Sioux 
Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Funeral  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Lower  Brule  Community  Center, 
Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Lower  Brule. 
Wake  services  will  start  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  community  center. 

Hickey-Wevik  Funeral  Home,  Chamberlain,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

March  28,  2006 

Alverda  Iron  Bird 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Alverda  Iron  Bird,  57,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Saturday,  March 
25,  2006,  at  Med  Center  One  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  March  31,  at  H.V. 
Johnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  meet  at 
the  four-mile  junction  at  5:30  p.m.  Friday  to  follow  in  procession  to 
Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  April  1,  at  the 
cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  Jeffry  Barnes  and  Mother  Marion  Rectenwald 
officiating  and  traditional  services  by  Frances  Yellow,  Juan  Mancias  and 
Sam  Ladeaux. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Thunder  Butte. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Clayton  Paul  Elling 


LITTLE  EAGLE  - Clayton  Paul  Elling,  53,  Little  Eagle,  was  missing  since 
Thursday,  March  9,  and  his  body  was  found  Thursday,  March  23,  near  Little 
Eagle. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  CST  Friday,  March  31,  at 
Wakpala  Community  Center.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  April  1, 
at  the  community  center,  with  the  Rev.  Tony  Grossenburg  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Bede's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Flome  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  31,  2006 

Dixie  L.  Standeford 

Mrs.  Dixie  Lenora  (Brannan)  Standeford,  76,  a resident  of  rural 
Barnsdall  and  wife  of  Mr.  Donald  L.  Standeford,  died  at  3:40  a.m.  on  March 
30. 

A wake  for  Mrs.  Standeford  will  be  held  on  Sunday  April  2 at  the  home  of 
her  son,  Mr.  Michael  Standeford,  538  NW  Sunset,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 
Graveside  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Monday  April  3 at 
the  graveside  in  the  Martin  Cemetery,  northeast  of  Nowata.  Mr.  Curtis 
Zunigha,  Mr.  Martin  Thomas  and  Mr.  John  Sumpter  will  officiate.  Committal 
prayers  and  interment  will  be  directed  by  The  Arnold  Moore  Funeral  Service. 

Dixie  Standeford  will  lie  in  state  in  the  home  of  her  son,  Michael 
Standeford,  at  538  N Sunset,  Bartlesville,  Okla.  where  friends  may  call 
for  their  visitation  until  she  is  removed  to  the  graveside  for  final  rites 
on  Monday  morning. 

Dixie  Lenora  Brannan  was  born  May  3,  1929  in  Rural  Nowata  County.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Glenn  Brannan  and  Delphia  (Parret)  Brannan. 
Dixie  was  reared  and  began  her  education  in  the  Palestine  School  and  was 
graduated  with  the  Senior  Class  of  1947  from  the  Nowata  High  School.  In 
1963  she  and  Mr.  Donald  L.  Standeford  were  married  and  they  made  their 
home  in  Roseburg,  Oregon.  They  returned  to  Oklahoma  in  1980  and  lived  near 
Grand  Lake  before  coming  to  Barnsdall,  Okla.  where  they  have  remained  for 
23  years.  Dixie  was  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  the 
Osage  Tribal  Agency  in  Pawhuska  from  which  she  was  retired. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Survivors  are  her  husband,  Donald  L.  Standeford  of  the  Barnsdall  home;  a 
son  and  daughter-in-law  Michael  and  Karen  Standeford,  Bartlesville;  a 
daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mrs.  Janet  and  Michael  Decker,  Barnsdall,  Okla.; 
eight  grandchildren;  16  great  grandchildren;  one  great  great  grandchild; 
and  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Arthur  (Arlene)  Yelton,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  Ms. 

Nancy  Carol  Walker,  Bartlesville,  Mrs.  Tom  (Laura)  Maddux,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
and  Mrs.  C.  T.  (Wanda)  King  also  of  Tulsa,  Okla.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  father  and  mother. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

April  1,  2006 

Vada  Evelyn  (Wyatt)  Mantooth 

Funeral  services  for  Wewoka  resident  Vada  Evelyn  (Wyatt)  Mantooth  are 
scheduled  for  2:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Free  Will  Baptist  Church,  Wewoka,  with 
Bro  Richard  Terry  to  officiate. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Oakwood  Cemetery  with  service  arrangements 
under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Vada  passed  from  this  live  at  the  age  of  79  years,  on  Thursday,  March 
30,  2006.  She  was  born  October  24,  1926,  to  Frank  R.  Wyatt  and  Bonnie 
(Spears,  Thomas)  Wyatt. 

She  attended  school  at  Sasakwa,  Bakersfield,  Calif,  and  Seminole  Jr. 
College  and  was  a member  of  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  VFW,  Rebekah  Lodge, 

Daisy  Garden  Club,  and  Advisory  Committee  of  Mental  Health,  a long  time 
member  of  First  Freewill  Baptist  Church,  Wewoka. 

Vada  was  employed  by  various  businesses  in  the  Wewoka  area,  including 
Morgan  Ford,  Matheny  Motors,  the  Extension  Office,  County  Clerks  Office 


in  the  Seminole  County  Count  House,  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Department  of  Agriculture,  from  which  she  retired  in  1988. 

After  retirement  she  worked  part-time  for  Seminole  County  District  #3 
and  Wewoka  Cham-ber  of  Commerce. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Virgil  Mantooth  3r.  whom  she 
married  Sept.  4,  1942,  also  her  parents  Frank  R.  Wyatt,  1967,  Bonnie 
Wyatt  1959,  brother  Lee  3.  Wyatt  1986,  William  Carl  Wyatt  2003,  half 
brothers  Harlan  Thomas,  Willie  Wyatt,  half  sister  Velma  (Thomas)  Tipton. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Gary  Mantooth  and  wife  Melanie,  Bolivar,  Mo. 
and  Terry  Mantooth,  Wewoka;  five  grandchildren,  Anna  Mantooth,  Norman, 
Lauren  Mantooth,  Wewoka,  Chris  Mantooth,  Parkland,  Fla.,  Brent  Mantooth 
Cushing  and  T.  3.  Mantooth,  Norman;  three  great-grandchildren,  Tyler  Byrd, 
Taylor  Mantooth,  and  Trevor  Mantooth;  one  brother,  Bobby  Wyatt  and  wife 
Fern  of  Oklahoma  City  and  a host  of  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  and 
friends . 

In  lieu  of  flowers  please  make  contributions  to  American  Can-cer 
Society  in  Vada's  honor. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

March  29,  2006 
LizBeth  Cappuccilli 

CAPPUCCILLI  - LIZBETH.  The  beautiful  and  vivacious  LizBeth  Cappuccilli, 
48,  passed  February  15,  2006,  from  glioblastoma,  a brain  cancer,  at  Paloma 
Blanca,  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  also  a patient  of  Ambercare  Hospice.  Born 
and  raised  in  Syracuse,  NY;  graduated  Henniger  High,  1975;  attended 
Onondaga  Community  College.  LizBeth  enjoyed  living  in  Albuquerque  since 
1989,  employed  at  The  Bell  Group  where  she  won't  be  forgotten.  Hard- 
working working  girl,  she  will  be  remembered  for  kindness  and  generosity 
she  showed  all  in  need,  and  for  making  people  smile.  An  enlightened 
spiritual  soul;  voracious  reader;  accomplished  at  yoga;  interested  in 
people  of  all  cultures,  receiving  rare  honor  of  acceptance  into  San  3uan 
Pueblo. 

Liz  is  survived  by  her  beloved  dogs.  Red,  Fire,  Ginger;  grandfather, 
Gerard  (3erry  Martin)  Moretti  and  wife,  Dottie  of  Los  Angeles;  step- 
grandfather,  Robert  Kalska  of  Syracuse;  mother,  lohanna  Moretti  Harris  and 
husband,  Walter  of  CoCoa  Beach,  FL;  father,  Alfred  Cappuccilli  of 
Skaneateles,  NY;  sisters,  Ioanna  Cappuccilli  Lovetti  and  friend,  Adam  Tim 
Taylor  of  Cerrillos,  NM,  Deborah  Doran  and  husband,  Tom  of  Oswego,  NY; 
brothers,  Allen  (Alfred)  Cappuccilli  and  wife,  Betty  of  Alhambra,  CA,  Dean 
Cappuccilli  of  Syracuse;  nephews,  Rob,  Bill,  David  Doran,  and  Sean 
Cappuccilli;  three  step-sisters;  and  seven  step  nieces  and  nephews; 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins. 

LizBeth  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  beloved  grandmother,  Santa  Kalska; 
godparents,  Gloria  Bombard,  3.  Anthony  Cappuccilli;  and  cousin,  3oseph 
Lovette,  all  of  Syracuse.  Sunrise  Funeral  Options  graciously  attended  her 
remains . 

A moving  Memorial  was  held  on  February  23,  2006  at  Battleship  Rock 
National  Park,  presided  by  Karen  3ones  Meadows  of  Placitas.  A second 
Memorial  is  planned  for  April  22,  2006  in  Skaneateles,  NY  at  St.  Mary's  of 
the  Lake  Church. 

Mary  (Montoya)  Lemons 

LEMONS  - Mary  (Montoya)  Lemons,  age  81,  passed  away  Thursday  evening  at 
the  home  of  her  son,  Homer  Dodge,  3r.  She  was  born  on  May  14,  1924,  at 
home  at  the  San  3uan  Pueblo,  NM. 

Mary  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  more  than  30  years,  lames  Lemons;  her 
son,  Homer  and  his  wife,  Pat;  granddaughter,  Marina  Vigil;  grandsons  Barry, 
Alex,  and  Christopher;  and  five  great-grandchildren;  her  sisters,  Gertie 
Sanchez,  May  Naranjo;  and  brother,  Paul  Montoya. 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Severiano  (Sid)  and  Ella 
Montoya;  and  two  brothers,  Sidney  and  Gene.  Mary  will  be  remembered  as  a 
loving  life  partner  and  wife,  an  understanding  and  supportive  mother  and 
an  indulgent  and  present  grandmother. 


Cremation  has  taken  place  and  interment  will  be  at  Santa  Fe  National 
Cemetery  at  a later  date. 

Sunrise  Funeral  Options  2400  Southern  Blvd.  SE  Rio  Rancho,  NM. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

March  30,  2006 

Leatricia  Brianne  Claw 
Fruitland 

Jan.  29,  1983  - March  23,  2006 

Leatricia  Brianne  Claw,  23,  of  Fruitland,  died  Thursday,  March  23,  2006, 
in  Upper  Fruitland,  as  a result  of  a car  accident.  She  was  born  Jan.  29, 
1983,  in  Shiprock,  to  Edison  Clah  and  Marie  K.  Nez. 

Leatricia  attended  and  graduated  from  Kirtland  Central  High  School.  She 
had  been  employed  by  Special  Care  at  Home  for  about  one  year. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Edison  Claw;  and  her 
grandmother,  Emma  Buck. 

Leatricia  left  behind  many  who  will  miss  her:  mother,  Marie  K.  Nez  of 
Fruitland;  sisters,  Velia  K.  Begay  and  husband,  Harrison  Begay  Jr.,  of 
Farmington,  and  Charmaine  K.  Smith  and  husband,  Hanson  M.  Smith,  of  Chinle 
Ariz.;  brother,  Robinson  C.  Claw;  and  four  nieces,  Valentina,  Valerissa, 
Valkeshia  Begay,  and  Kiara  S.  Smith. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  29,  at  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  Stake  Center  in  Kirtland,  with  Bishop 
Elseworth  conducting.  Following  the  service,  she  was  laid  to  rest  at 
Shiprock  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  were  Gilbert  Dale,  Philbert  Dale,  Robinson  Claw,  Hanson 
Smith,  Matthew  Johnson  and  Herman  Morgan  Jr. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Marie  Nez,  Velia  Begay,  Charmaine  Smith,  and 
Valentina,  Valerissa  and  Valkeshia  Begay. 

Arrangements  were  with  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road 
6100  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Mary  Fasthorse 

April  15,  1907  - March  27,  2006 
Gadaahi 

Mary  Fasthorse,  98,  of  Gadaahi,  died  Monday,  March  27,  2006,  at  San  Juan 
Manor  in  Farmington.  Mary  was  born  April  15,  1907,  in  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Mary  is  survived  by  her  son,  Richard  Morgan  Sr.;  sisters,  Helen  B. 

Morgan  and  Jane  Gray;  grandchildren,  Bruce  Morgan,  Beverly  Morgan,  Lucinda 
Begay,  Cindy  Jim,  Roland  Morgan  and  Richard  Morgan  Jr.;  23  great- 
grandchildren; and  four  great-great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  31,  at  the  Desert  View 
Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock,  with  Wayne  Whitehair  officiating. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Mary  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Highway  491 
(505)  368-4607. 

Ned  Plummer  Jr. 

March  9,  1941  - March  27,  2006 
Naschitti 

Ned  Plummer  Jr.,  65,  of  Naschitti,  passed  away  Monday,  March  27,  2006, 
in  Farmington.  He  was  born  March  9,  1941,  in  Tohatchi,  to  Ned  and  Bikisbah 
Plummer.  Born  to  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  and  born  for  the  Folded  Arms 
People  Clan. 

Ned  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  son,  Bryce  J.  Plummer;  sisters 
Sena  Clark,  Evelyn  Plummer,  and  Marlene  Plummer;  and  brothers,  Edward 
Plummer,  Harold  Plummer,  Hugh  Plummer,  and  James  Stewart. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Julia  Hubbell  of  Naschitti;  daughters,  Nedra 
Joe  of  La  Plata,  and  Trudy  Plummer  of  Fruitland;  sisters,  Alice  Barber  of 
Brimhall,  Pearl  Begay  of  Tohatchi,  and  Rita  Yazzie  of  Yahtahey;  brothers, 
Abraham  Plummer  of  Dilcon,  Ariz.,  Herman  Plummer  of  Brimhall,  Marshall 
Plummer  of  Farmington,  and  Richard  Plummer  of  Brimhall;  and  10 
grandchildren . 


Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  31,  at  Rollie  Mortuary 
Palm  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Rehoboth  Christian 
Cemetery  in  Rehoboth. 

Pallbearers  are  Darren  Barber,  Douglas  Begay,  Edison  A.  Begay  Dr.,  Arvis 
C.  Livingston,  Abe  Plummer  Dr.,  Dewayne  Plummer,  Flerman  Plummer  Dr.  and 
Nate  Plummer. 

Flonorary  pallbearers  are  Alvin  Captain,  Cornell  Paquin,  Ned  Plummer  III, 
Franklin  Tso,  George  Tso  and  Henry  Tso. 

Arrangements  are  with  Rollie  Mortuary,  401  E.  Nizhoni  Blvd.  in  Gallup, 
(505)  863-4452. 

April  1,  2006 

Wilbert  "Tweety"  Pioche 
Shiprock 

Aug.  9,  1949  - March  28,  2006 

Wilbert  "Tweety"  Pioche,  56,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Tuesday,  March  28, 
2006,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Aug.  9,  1949,  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  to 
Robert  Pioche  Sr.  and  Habah  Pioche.  He  was  born  for  the  Sleepy  Rock  People 
clan  and  born  to  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  clan. 

Wilbert  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sister,  Carmelita  Pioche; 
and  brothers,  Robert  Pioche  Dr.  and  William  F.  Pioche. 

Wilbert  is  survived  by  daughter,  Candice  Pioche  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  son, 
Robert  Pioche  of  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.;  grandson,  Brandon  Pioche  of  Shiprock; 
sisters,  Katherine  Curley  of  Upper  Fruitland,  Esther  P.  Saucedo  of  Gallup, 
and  Pascaleta  White;  brother,  Albert  Pioche  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.;  and 
girlfriend,  Gloria  Dohns  of  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  April  3,  at  Rollie 
Mortuary  Palm  Chapel  in  Gallup,  with  the  Very  Rev.  Lawrence  I.  O'Keefe 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in  Gallup. 

Pallbearers  are  Cleofus  Curley,  Herman  Curley  Hr.,  Albert  Pioche  Dr., 

Ian  Pioche,  Sean  Pioche  and  Andrew  Saucedo. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Wilfred  M.  Begay,  Phillip  Perkins  Sr.,  Albert 
Pioche  Sr.,  Robert  F.  Pioche,  Artie  Sanderson,  Bobby  White  and  Cecil  White. 

Arrangements  are  with  Rollie  Mortuary,  401  E.  Nizhoni  Blvd.  in  Gallup, 
(505)  863-4452. 

William  Weaver 
Shiprock 

Dune  23,  1941  - March  28,  2006 

Our  beloved  husband.  Daddy,  brother.  Papa  and  uncle,  William  Weaver,  64, 
of  Shiprock,  entered  the  pearly  gates  of  Heaven  Tuesday,  March  28,  2006. 

He  was  born  Dune  23,  1941,  in  Towaoc,  Colo.,  to  Willie  Weaver  and  Pearl 
Dohnson.  He  was  born  into  the  Descheeni  clan  and  born  for  the  Kinlacheeni 
clan . 

He  worked  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Police  Dept,  for  seven  years,  BHP 
Billiton  for  23  years  and  retired  from  BHP.  He  then  worked  six  more  years 
as  a security  guard  for  Chief  Security,  GuardsMark  and  Shiprock 
Alternative  Schools  Inc. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Willie  Weaver  and  Pearl 
Dohnson;  grandparents,  Archie  Atcitty  and  Elizabeth  Atcitty;  son,  Simon 
Weaver;  daughter,  Corrina  Weaver;  grandson,  William  Bryan  Weaver;  uncle, 
Harrison  Begay;  father-  and  mother-in-law,  Fred  BlueEyes  Sr.  and  Lillie 
BlueEyes . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bettylene  Weaver;  stepfather,  Tom  Dohnson; 
sons,  William  Weaver  Dr.  and  wife,  Louise,  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  Wallace 
Weaver  of  Gallup,  Willis  Weaver  and  wife,  Martha,  of  Shiprock,  Tommie 
Nelson  Dr.  and  wife,  Marilyn,  of  Farmington,  and  Darryle  Nelson  and  wife, 
Deborah,  of  Shiprock;  daughters,  Covinna  Weaver  of  Gallup,  Thelda  Williams 
and  husband,  Otis,  of  Aneth,  Utah,  Patty  Weaver  and  husband,  Arnold,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz;  and  32  grand-babies. 

He  has  nine  sisters  and  four  brothers.  His  sisters  are  Vicky  Bedonie  and 
husband.  Nelson,  Mable  Lee  and  husband,  William  Sr.,  Ada  Bitah  and  husband 
Donald,  Susan  Ramone,  Danet  Begay,  Freda  Dohnson,  Tammy  Dohnson,  Dolene 
Ashley  and  Shirley  Weaver.  His  brothers  are  Robert  Weaver  his  and  wife. 


Pearl,  Doe  Ramone,  Anthony  Johnson  and  wife,  Genevieve,  and  Wallace  Weaver. 

Pallbearers  are  William  Weaver  Dr.,  Doe  Ramone,  William  Lee  Dr.,  Chip 
Johnson  and  Donovan  Johnson,  and  alternate  is  Willard  Lee. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Willis  Weaver,  Tommie  Nelson  Dr.,  Darryle 
Nelson,  Benny  Yazzie  Sr.,  William  Lee  Sr.,  Nelson  Badonie,  Donald  Bitah, 
Danny  Tully,  Anthony  Johnson,  Robert  Weaver,  Larry  Tully,  Tommie  Nelson 
III,  Dustin  Nelson,  Micah  Bowman,  Jason  Bowman  and  Justin  Bowman,  and  all 
of  his  former  Slow-pitch  and  Fast-pitch  softball  teammates. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  1,  at  Bethel 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  Shiprock 
Community  Cemetery  in  Shiprock. 

A special  thank  you  to  Dr.  Jeffrey  Neidhart,  Dr.  Kim  Mohs,  and  all  the 
wonderful  nurses. 

William  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  and 
Crematory,  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688; 
brewerleelarkin . com 

April  2,  2006 

Marci  Notsinneh 
Dulce 

Jan.  20,  1959  - March  30,  2006 

Marci  Notsinneh,  47,  of  Dulce,  died  Thursday,  March  30,  2006.  She  was 
born  Jan.  20,  1959. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  April  3,  at  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Dulce.  Interment  will  follow  att  he  Dulce 
Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory, 

103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 

March  28,  2006 
Michael  Slinkey 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Michael  Francis  Slinkey,  53,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  29  at  Fort  Defiance  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schneider,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Fort  Defiance 
Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.,  today,  March  28  at  the  church. 

Slinkey  died  Thursday,  March  23  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  3,  1952  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks 
Around  People  Clan. 

Slinkey  attended  Fort  Defiance  Elementary  School  and  graduated  from 
Window  Rock  High  School.  He  worked  for  Navajo  Nation  Forestry.  His  hobbies 
included  hunting,  fishing  and  playing  baseball. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Francis  M.  Slinkey  of  Gallup;  daughters. 
Charity  Slinkey,  Michelle  Slinkey,  both  of  Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  Eldon 
Slinkey,  Gerald  Slinkey,  Richard  Slinkey,  all  of  Fort  Defiance;  sisters, 
Rita  Hernasy  and  Linda  Slinkey,  both  of  Fort  Defiance,  mother,  Ella  Mae 
Slinkey  of  Fort  Defiance,  grandmother,  Maggie  Slinkey  of  St.  Michaels;  and 
four  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Richard  Slinkey  Sr.;  brother 
Ronald  Slinkey  and  grandparents  John  E.  Watchman,  Onebah  Watchman  and  Mark 
Slinkey  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darrell  Scott  House,  Eldon  Jones,  Dwight  A.  Slinkey, 
Eldon  Slinkey,  Gerald  Slinkey,  and  Joe  Valdo. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lilly  Smith 

TWO  WELLS,  N.M.  - Services  for  Lilly  Gray  Smith,  52,  will  be  at  1 p.m., 
Wednesday,  March  29  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Smith  was  born  Sept.  15,  1953  in  Two  Wells  into  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan. 


Smith  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Chichiltah.  She  was  employed  with  Tobe 
Turpen's  and  Anasazi  Traders.  Her  hobbies  were  knitting,  spending  time 
with  grandkids  and  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  John  C.  Smith  of  Two  Wells;  daughters, 
Barbara  Smtih,  Libby  Smith  and  Lolita  Smith,  all  of  Two  Wells;  mother, 
Angela  Gray;  brothers,  Frankie  Gray,  Raymond  Gray,  Johnny  Gray  and 
Coolidge  Gray  of  Vanderwagen  and  Calvert  Gray  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Loretta 
Watson  and  Loreen  Gray  of  Vanderwagen  and  four  grandchildren. 

Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Charley  Gray,  son  LeDale  C. 
Smith  and  sister  Linda  DuBoise. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Randy  Gray,  Ricky  Gray,  Chuck  Gray,  Tyrone  Gray, 

Mike  Marvin  and  Charleton  Dennison. 

The  family  will  meet  at  Chichiltah  Chapter  House  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lorraine  Begay 

CRESTVIEW,  N.M.  - Services  for  Lorraine  Begay,  49,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  29  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  in  Gallup.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  city  cemetery  in  Gallup. 

Visitation  will  be  from  4-6  p.m.  and  a rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m. 
today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Begay  died  March  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  7,  1956  in  Crestview 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  Forest  People  Clan. 

Begay  was  a homemaker,  silversmith,  rug  weaver  and  a member  of  the 
Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  John  Begay,  Dr.,  Harold  Begay  and  Terry 
Begay;  daughters,  Berlene  Samuels,  Lisa  Ann  Begay  and  Hope  Raelynn  Toni; 
parents,  Tom  and  Della  Begay;  brothers  Ernest  Begay,  Roger  Bega;y,  Lester 
Begay  and  Kee  Doe;  sisters,  Laverna  Plummer,  Eunice  Dim,  Lucille  Begay  and 
six  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents  Dohn  Begay  Sr.,  and  Mary 
Billie 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  30,  2006 
Ned  Plummer  Dr. 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Ned  Plummer  Dr.,  65,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Friday 
March  31  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Derry  Begay  will  officiate 
Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Christian  Cemetery  in  Rehoboth. 

Plummer  died  March  27  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  March  9,  1941  in 
Tohatchi  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dulia  Hubbell  of  Naschitti;  son  Ned  Plummer, 
III  of  Fruitland;  daughters,  Nedra  Doe  of  La  Plata,  N.M.  and  Trudy  Plummer 
of  Fruitland;  sisters,  Alice  Barber  of  Brimhall,  Pearl  Begay  of  Tohatchi, 
Rita  Yazzie  of  Yahtahey;  brothers  Abraham  Plummer  of  Dilcon,  Herman 
Plummer  and  Richard  Plummer,  both  of  Brimhall,  and  Marshall  Plummer  of 
Farmington;  and  10  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ned  Plummer  and  Bikiabah 
Plummer;  son  Bryce  D.  Plummer;  sisters,  Sena  Clark,  Marlene  Plummer  and 
Evelyn  Plummer;  brothers,  Edward  Plummer,  Harold  Plummer,  Hugh  Plummer  and 
Dames  Stewart. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darren  Barber,  Douglas  Begay,  Edison  A.  Begay  Dr. 
Arvis  C.  Livingston,  Abe  Plummer  Dr.,  Dewayne  Plummer,  Herman  Plummer  Dr., 
and  Nate  Plummer. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  31,  2006 
Laverne  Begay 

PINE  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Laverne  C.  Begay,  88,  will  be  at  10  a 
m.  on  Saturday,  April  1 at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Rev.  A.  Brenda  Morgan  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  March  26  in  Lower  Greasewood,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dune  15, 

1917  in  Pine  Springs  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Honey  Combed 


Rock  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  lames  C.  Begay  of  Pine  Springs,  Kenneth 
Begay  of  Page,  Ariz.;  daughter,  Maxine  Francisco  of  Prewitt,  nine 
grandchildren,  and  15  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Danny  Begay;  brothers  Sam  Dick, 
Chee  Mitchell  and  Adolph  Tso. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ray  Kanuho 

TEETSO,  Ariz.  - Funeral  prayer  services  for  Ray  Kanuho  were  held  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  March  30,  at  St.  loseph's  Catholic  Church,  Winslow,  Ariz. 
Celebrant  was  Father  Frank  Chacon. 

Ray  Kanuho,  85,  of  Teesto,  Ariz.,  died  March  27.  He  was  a Native 
American  Church  Roadman  and  a World  War  II  veteran.  He  was  of  the  Big 
Water  Clan  and  born  for  the  Manygoats  Clan.  He  was  born  and  raised  on  the 
Din  Nation.  He  is  survived  by  his  sister;  Amelia  (Kanuho)  Yazzie  of  Teesto, 
Ariz.;  children  Parson  Kanuho,  Roseann  lones,  Delores  Malone,  all  of 
Teesto,  Ariz.  , Eloise  Joseph  of  Winslow,  Kathy  Kanuho  of  Phoenix,  and 
Gilbert  Ray  Kanuho  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

He  is  survived  by  many  cousins,  relatives,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers;  Dennis  Kanuho  and  Andrew 
Kanuho;  his  sister  Helen  (Kanuho)  Joey;  his  first  wife  of  34  years,  Louise 
Jackson  Kanuho;  his  second  wife,  Nellie  Iyua  Kanuho;  his  parents,  Hosteen 
Lil  Yellowhair  and  Lillie  Kanuho. 

Contributions  may  be  made  in  Ray's  memory  to:  Delores  Malone,  P.0.  Box 
372,  Winslow,  Ariz  86047. 

April  1,  2006 

Wilbert  Pioche 

SHIPROCK  - Services  for  Wilbert  "Tweety"  Pioche,  56,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  April  3 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  The  Very  Rev.  Lawrence  J. 
O'Keefe  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Pioche  died  March  28  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Aug.  9,  1949  in  Fort 
Defiance,  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Sleepy 
Rock  People  Clan. 

Surivors  include  his  son,  Robert  Pioche  of  Fort  Campbell,  Kent.; 
daughters,  Candice  Pioche  of  Tucson;  sisters,  Katherine  Curley  of  Upper 
Fruitland,  Esther  P.  Saucedo  of  Gallup,  Pasoaleta  White;  brother,  Albert 
Pioche  of  Window  Rock  and  one  grandson. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Robert  Pioche.  St.,  Habah 
Pioche;  brothers,  Robert  Pioche  Jr.  and  William  F.  Pioche  and  one  sister, 
Carmelita  Pioche. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cleofus  Curley,  Herman  Curley  Jr.,  Albert  Pioche  Jr., 
Ian  Pioche,  Sean  Pioche  and  Andrew  Saucedo. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Frank  Hanna  Sr. 

STANDING  ROCK,  N.M.  - Services  for  Frank  Hanna  Sr.,  92,  will  be  at 
11  a.m.,  Monday,  April  3 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Wilson  Morgan  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  family  land  in  Standing  Rock. 

Hanna  died  March  30  in  Standing  Rock.  He  was  born  Jan.  15  in  Standing 
Rock  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  into  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Standing  Rock  and  was  a self-employed  coal 
miner.  He  was  active  with  the  school  board  and  DNA  Legal  Services. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Mary  Hannah  of  Standing  Rock;  son,  Raymond 
Hannah  of  Standing  Rock;  daughters,  Ethelyn  H.  Becenti  of  Farmington, 
Eleanor  H.  Foster  of  Fort  Defiance,  Evelyn  H.  Jim  of  Cudeii,  N.M.,  Emma 
Hanah  of  Flagstaff;  brother,  Henry  Hannah  of  Crownpoing,  20  grandchilder, 

22  great-grandchilden  and  two  great-great-grandchildren. 

Hanna  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Mark  and  Glizbah  Hannah; 
sons,  Frank  Hanna  Jr.,  Rick  Hannah  and  David  Hanna. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Melvin  Foster  Jr.,  Richard  DeCrane,  Robert  Hannah, 


Johnny  Hannah,  Lambert  Becenti  and  Troy  Becenti. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  3,  2006 
Virgil  Lee 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Virgil  "Roy"  Lee,  37,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  April  4,  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Fort  Defiance. 
Father  Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Fort  Defiance 
Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  from  3-5  p.m.  today,  April  3 at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Lee  died  March  29.  He  was  born  Nov.  18,  1968  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan 
for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Lee  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1987.  He  was  employed  with 
the  Resource  Enforcement  Navajo  Nation  Ranger's  Dept.  He  was  a member  of 
NNRCA,  AIRCA,  SWIRA,  RMIRA  USTRC  in  the  Team  Roping  Event.  His  hobbies 
included  roping,  horseback  riding,  hunting,  and  doing  auto  body  work. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Vonda  Rae  Lee  of  Fort.  Defiance;  sons,  Virgil 
Koy  Lee,  Rowan  Royd  Lee,  both  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughter,  Vironda  Kai  Lee 
of  Fort  Defiance;  parents,  Irene  Watchman  and  stepfather  Alvin  Willis, 
both  of  Fort  Defiance;  Eddie  Lee  and  stepmother,  Della  Lee,  both  of  Rock 
Point,  Ariz.;  brothers  Delbert  Benally  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Thomas  Burnside  3r., 
of  Fort  Defiance  and  Michael  Lee  of  Rock  Point;  sisters,  Marianna  Benally 
of  Fort  Defiance  and  Gaila  Lee  of  Round  Rock,  Ariz.,  grandmother  Louise 
Wachman  of  Fort  Defiance. Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents 
Roscoe  Watchman,  Guy  Lee,  Annie  Wilson  and  one  brother,  Aldrick  Willis. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dwayne  Salaway,  Jasper  Curley,  Warren  Roan,  Bryan 
Watchman,  Jeremiah  Johnson  and  Raymond  Howard. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Chapter  House  after  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  30,  2006 

Helen  McCabe-Nofchissey 

Helen  McCabe-Nofchissey,  95,  of  Flagstaff,  died  Sunday,  March  26,  2006. 

She  was  born  April  9,  1910,  in  Tolani  Lake.  She  made  Flagstaff  her  home. 

Ms.  McCabe-Nofchissey  was  a beloved  mother,  grandmother,  and  great- 
grandmother to  many  who  will  miss  her. 

Ms.  McCabe-Nofchissey  is  survived  by  her  children,  Blanche  (Benny) 
Montoya,  of  Flagstaff;  Mildred  Gilbert,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.;  Anna 
Beardsley,  of  Bosque  Farms,  N.M.;  Jack  Nofchissey  Jr.,  of  Fort  Defiance; 
and  Alan  Nofchissey  of  Flagstaff;  19  grandchildren;  and  several  great- 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  Friday  at  10  a.m.  at  Black  Falls  Bible  Church. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Natoni  Cemetery  near  the  Black  Falls  Bible  Church.  A 
visitation  will  be  Thursday  from  6 to  8 p.m.  at  the  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary 
in  Flagstaff. 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  29,  2006  9:43  AM  MST 
Elizabeth  Goseyun 

Elizabeth  Talkalai  Goseyun,  52,  died  March  19,  2006.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Miles  James  Talkalai  and  Louise  Kozie. 

She  was  a temporary  employee  with  the  San  Carlos  Forestry  Service  and 
worked  in  housekeeping  at  Heritage  Health  Care  and  Apache  Gold  Casino. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Ronald  Goseyun  Sr.;  two  daughters,  Wanda 
Talkalai  and  Dorothy  Engle;  four  sons,  Daniel  Engle  Jr.,  Elk  Victor, 

Timothy  Ward  Jr.,  and  Timmy  D.  Ward;  three  stepchildren,  Matthew  Goseyun, 
Ronald  Goseyun  Jr.,  and  Rhonda  Goseyun;  four  brothers,  Robert,  Hardy, 


Loren  and  Rayburn  Talkalai;  one  sister,  Elva  Talkalai,  and  23 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  March  26  at  San  Carlos  Miracle  Church. 
Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Morris-David ' s Safford  Funeral  Flome 
handled  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

March  31,  2006 
Walter  Nashio  Sr. 

Walter  Nashio  Sr.,  died  March  24,  2006  in  Whiteriver. 

He  was  born  April  26,  1919  in  Cibecue.  He  will  be  dearly  missed  by  all. 
Walter  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Iris  Nashio;  children  Yolanda  Nashio, 
Queenie  Nashio,  Orin  Mickey  Nashio,  Joanna  Nashio,  Hubert  Goclanney,  Sr., 
Phillip  Goclanney,  Paully  Goclanney,  Helena  Bonito;  Gregg  family.  Haven 
family,  Goclanney  family,  Seymour  family,  Ethelbah  family,  Quesada  family, 
Henry  family.  Quay  family.  White  family,  Allen  family,  Loftis  family, 
Schroder  family,  Kirkwood  family,  Barlow  family,  Nashio  family; 
goddaughter,  Annie  Alchesay  with  children  Glenda  Pusher,  Karen  Tessay, 
Philbert  Tessay,  Almira  Cosen,  Gary  Tessay  with  many  grandchildren.  From 
children  to  grandchildren,  to  great  to  numerous  great-great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

Walter  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Nathan  and  Nellie  (Haven) 
Nashio;  nine  children,  six  grandchildren,  two  step-daughters,  two  sisters 
and  a brother. 

A wake  will  be  held  starting  at  11:30  a.m.  Friday,  March  31  at  his 
residence  in  Eastfork.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday, 
April  1 at  the  Riverside  Church  with  Pastor  Valentina  Begay  officiating. 
Interment  will  be  at  the  Mission  View  Cemetery  in  Eastfork. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  arrangements . 

Vincent  E.  Nez 

Vincent  E.  Nez,  48,  of  Whiteriver,  died  Sunday,  March  26,  2006,  in  Mesa. 
He  was  born  Nov.  4,  1957,  at  Whiteriver,  the  son  of  Israel  and  Irene 
(Lewis)  Nez.  He  was  raised  and  attended  school  in  Whiteriver,  graduating 
in  1975.  He  attended  Pima  Community  College  for  one  year.  He  had  worked 
for  several  plumbing  companies.  Arrowhead  Construction  and  WMAT  Housing 
Authority  and  Utility.  He  enjoyed  doing  car  and  Star  Wars  models,  hunting 
and  fishing.  He  was  a member  of  East  Fork  Lutheran  Church. 

Vincent  is  survived  by  his  companion,  Marvena  Pahe;  daughter,  Tabatha 
Marie  Johnson  of  Lakewood,  Washington;  son,  Elijah  Blue  Johnson  Nez  of 
Whiteriver;  sister,  Cynthia  Riley  of  Whiteriver;  three  brothers,  Oliver 
Nez  of  Whiteriver,  Dennis  Nez  of  Tucson  and  Jerome  Nez  of  Whiteriver;  and 
four  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a brother  Kenneth  Nez  and  two 
nephews,  Dustin  and  Erwin  Nez. 

A wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  March  31,  at  Arthur  and  Cindy 
Riley's  residence  on  Riverside  Circle  in  Whiteriver.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  8 a.m.  Saturday,  April  1 at  their  residence,  with  Pastor  Fidel 
Dazen  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Mormon  Hill  Cemetery  in  San  Carlos. 

Arrangements  were  handled  under  the  direction  of  Black's  Mortuary  of 
Show  Low.  Light  a memory  candle  at  www.vincentnez.us-memorials.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

March  28,  2006 

Vincent  Cuch,  age  87 
1918  ~ 2006 

Vincent  Cuch,  age  87,  of  Ft.  Duchesne  died  March  20,  2006  at  his  home. 
Vincent  was  born  December  16,  1918  in  Ft.  Duchesne  to  Jasper  Weech  and 
Rebecca  Arrowchis  Cuch.  He  married  Margaret  Accawanna.  She  died  July  21, 
1988. 

Vincent  liked  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  being  in  the  outdoors  and 


watching  professional  wrestling  on  TV.  He  enjoyed  participating  in  Pow 
Wows,  Sundances  and  traditional  singing.  He  found  enjoyment  in  watching 
his  grandchildren,  doing  yard  work  and  building  sheds.  He  was  an  avid 
baseball  fan,  attending  tournaments  as  much  as  possible. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  Eldra  (Morton)  Masawiestewa,  Phoenix, 

AZ;  Marilyn  Cuch,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Ruby  (Phil)  Clifford,  South  Dakota;  Aldric 
Ron  Cuch,  Sr.,  Ft.  Duchesne;  LouAnn  (Martin)  Reed,  Roosevelt;  16 
grandchildren  and  15  great  grandchildren,  brothers  and  sisters,  Henry  Cuch 
Mildred  Cuch,  Alice  Dushane,  all  of  Ft.  Duchesne. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  wife,  children,  Stanford, 
Herbert,  Carlin,  Marvella,  Verlaine  and  baby  daughter,  Jackie,  brothers, 
Jason,  Wilbur,  Jasper,  Dr.,  sister,  Frances  Secakuku  and  baby  brother  John 
William,  grandsons  Delyle  Cuch,  Ileana  Wyasket,  granddaughter,  "Coffee 
Beans"  Cuch. 

Funeral  services  held  Thursday,  March  23,  2006  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
Hullinger  Mortuary.  He  will  be  taken  to  his  home  Wednesday  at  5 p.m. 

Burial  in  the  Ft.  Duchesne  Cemetery. 

Vivian  Joy  Sireech  Powaukee,  age  55 
1950  ~ 2006 

Vivian  3oy  Sireech  Powaukee,  age  55,  of  Roosevelt,  died  March  22,  2006 
at  a Salt  Lake  City  Hospital. 

She  was  born  December  4,  1950  in  Roosevelt  to  John  and  Emma  Mart  Sireech 

She  married  Daryl  L.  "Butch"  Powaukee  March  20,  1970  in  Logan. 

Vivian  was  a valued  school  teacher  in  the  Uintah  County  School  district 
for  over  27  years,  and  was  nominated  "Teacher  of  the  Year"  in  1989.  She 
loved  children  and  "adopted"  many  as  her  own.  She  valued  her  Indian 
traditions  & culture,  and  always  taught  her  children  and  grandchildren  to 
follow  the  Indian  way.  Vivian  enjoyed  traveling  to  Wendover,  Pow  Wows,  and 
supporting  her  children  and  family  at  the  Sundances,  and  Beardances.  She 
also  enjoyed  visiting  relatives  & shopping,  but  her  favorite  pastime  was 
playing  "Hand-Games."  She  was  an  excellent  cook  and  fry-bread  maker,  and 
often  used  those  skills  at  her  many  concessions  stands. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church,  and  was  a very  spiritual 
person  who  gave  thanks  everyday.  She  was  very  caring  and  loving  to 
everyone  and  everything,  and  carried  on  even  though  she  had  many  health 
problems . 

Vivian  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Butch  of  Roosevelt;  sons  and 
daughters,  Bart  (Quana)  Powaukee,  Roosevelt;  Margo  (Reffel)  Kanip,  Wendy 
Flores,  and  Carlo  Chimburas,  all  of  Indian  Bench;ll  grandchildren  and  3 
great  grandchildren,  a brother,  Gerald  (Katherine)  Peabody,  Towaoc,  CO;  a 
niece  and  nephew,  Julia  and  Freddie  Ice,  and  many  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers  and  sisters,  Sophia  S. 
Accuttoroop,  Rose  S.  Toponotes,  Henry  Sireech,  Louise  S.  Kanip,  Sarah  lane 
S.  Lonebear,  Richard  L.  Sireech,  Phillip  Sireech,  Emma  Sireech,  and 
Leeland  Alhandra. 

Funeral  services  held  Monday,  March  27,  2006  at  10:00  AM  at  the  Fort 
Duchesne  Gym. 

Burial  in  the  Fort  Duchesne  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

March  29  2006 
Manuel  Perry  Phillips 

WAPATO  - Manuel  Perry  Phillips,  41,  went  to  his  Creator  Monday  March  27, 
2006  in  Toppenish. 

Manuel  was  born  on  December  2nd,  1964  in  Toppenish  to  Elery  and  Mabel 
(Whitefoot)  Phillips. 

In  his  early  years  he  was  an  avid  fisherman  and  hunter. 

"Truly  a walking  testimony" 

Manuel  is  survived  by  his  sister;  Deanna  Phillips  (William  Condon);  one 
brother,  Theodore  Roy  Phillips;  nephew,  Darrel  Elery  Iness;  niece,  Naedeen 
Maggie  Lynn  Iness;  other  sisters  Babette  Phillips,  Patsy  Whitefoot,  Marie 


Olney,  and  Gloria  Tallman;  other  brothers,  Daimie  Harvey,  Kenny  Harvey, 
Robert  Harvey,  Elias  Harvey,  Lorenzo  Harvey;  brother  and  sisters  of  the 
Charley  family  of  Warmsprings,  OR;  Elders,  William  and  Pauline  Miller  of 
Wapato,  Rosaline  lames  of  Nespelem,  Vernette  Phillips  of  Toppenish, 

Darlene  Phillips  of  White  Swan,  Lorretta  lohnson  of  Nespelem,  loe  and  Mel 
Sampson,  Columbus  Beavert,  Odie  and  Elliott  Phillips,  Clyde  and  Sidney 
Wallahee.  As  well  as  many  other  nieces  and  nephews. 

Manuel  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Elery  and  Mabel  (Whitefoot) 
Phillips  and  his  grandparents;  Mathew  and  Maggie  (lohnson)  Phillips,  Elias 
and  Lillie  (Yoke)  Whitefoot;  one  brother,  Roger  Gary  Phillips. 

A dressing  service  was  held  Tuesday  at  2pm  at  Merritt  Funeral  Home.  He 
then  was  transported  to  the  All  Tribes  Christian  Life  Center  for  a short 
service.  Overnight  services  were  held  at  the  family  home  located  at  491 
Batali  Road  in  Harrah.  Friends  and  family  will  depart  the  home  Wednesday 
at  9am  to  proceed  to  Yesmowit  Cemetery  in  the  Medicine  Valley. 

Merritt  Funeral  Home  was  asked  to  care  for  the  funeral  arrangements . 

Babtist  Paul  Lumley,  Sr. 

WAPATO  - Our  family  is  celebrating  the  life  of  Babtist  Paul  Lumley,  Sr. 
who  went  to  be  with  the  Creator,  our  Lord  Desus  Christ,  on  March  27,  2006 
at  the  age  of  87.  Babtist,  aka  Paul  Wahpat,  was  born  on  August  23,  1918 
and  was  adopted  by  David  and  Sarah  Lumley.  He  graduated  from  White  Swan 
High  School.  On  Duly  31,  1938,  he  married  Viola  Pahrman  and  they  began 
their  68-year  journey  full  of  family  and  love  together. 

Babtist  was  an  exceptional  provider  for  his  family.  He  worked  for  the 
CCC;  then  as  a bus  driver  and  mechanic  for  the  White  Swan  school  district; 
he  spent  several  years  working  for  Yakama  Nation  Roads  & Forestry;  he 
worked  years  in  the  timber  industry  for  the  White  Swan  Logging  Co;  and 
then  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  a Tribal  Councilman  and  Tribal  Dudge  with 
the  Yakama  Nation.  As  a skilled  laborer  and  extremely  hard  worker,  he  and 
his  eldest  son  built  and  ran  their  own  construction  company,  Lumley  & Son, 
and  before  he  retired  he  was  employed  with  Pace  Alternative  School  in 
Wapato,  WA.  With  the  exception  of  several  minor  surgeries,  Babtist  never 
missed  a single  day  of  work  and  instilled  in  his  family  and  friends  the 
strong  work  ethic  and  commitment  he  practiced  each  and  every  day. 

Babtist  dearly  loved  to  spend  time  outdoors  and  he  and  family  have  many 
cherished  memories  of  hunting,  camping,  fishing,  card-playing,  and  berry- 
picking in  the  mountains. 

Babtist  was  musically  talented:  as  a young  man  he  was  part  of  a band  and 
he  enjoyed  singing  in  church  - he  loved  to  perform  solos.  Babtist  has 
always  been  a Christian.  He  made  sure  his  family  went  to  church  every 
Sunday  so  that  they  would  know  Desus  as  their  personal  Lord  and  Savior.  He 
loved  the  beauty  of  nature;  the  colorful  flowers  and  the  peace  of  the 
mountains.  He  will  always  be  loved  and  remembered  for  his  warm  smile  and 
charming  sense  of  humor. 

He  is  survived  by  his  beloved  wife  Viola  Lumley  of  Wapato;  his  children: 
Lila  Lumley  of  Wapato;  Babtist  Paul  Lumley,  Dr.  of  White  Swan;  Dudy  Garcia 
(Moses  Garcia)  of  Yakima;  David  Lumley  (Kathy  Lumley)  of  Wapato;  Luana 
Lumley  (Francis  Lame  Bull)  of  Wapato;  and  Elva  King  of  Wapato,  a niece  he 
raised;  and  numerous  loving  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  and 
cousins.  He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter  Violet  Rau  of  Toppenish. 

Services  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  30,  2006  at  All  Nations  Center 
on  West  Wapato  Road  at  9:30  am.  Services  of  Committal  will  follow  at 
Reservation  Community  Memorial  Park  with  a celebration  of  life  and  dinner 
reception  afterwards  at  All  Nations  Center. 

He  was  such  a special  man,  touching  the  lives  and  hearts  of  so  many 
people.  We  call  him  Dad,  Grandpa,  Husband,  Uncle,  Son,  Brother,  Cousin, 
and  Friend.  We  will  never  forget  the  life  lessons  he  taught  us  or  the 
blessed  time  we  spent  together.  We  will  love  and  miss  you  deeply  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives,  but  we  know  that  you  wait  for  us  in  Heaven! 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

April  3,  2006 


Galela  Dane  Teton 

FORT  HALL  - Galela  lane  Teton,  50,  died  peacefully  in  hen  sleep  on 
Saturday,  March  18th,  2006  at  her  home  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

She  was  a traditional  Sundancer  and  enjoyed  visits  with  her  children  and 
grandchildren.  Cremation  has  taken  place  per  her  request,  followed  by  a 
private  traditional  memorial  service  at  the  gravesite  of  her  daughter 
Feather  'Sage'  Tendoy  where  her  ashes  were  spread  on  Monday,  March  20th  at 
the  Gibson  Cemetery. 

Galela  was  born  October  31st,  1955  to  Bernese  Blanche  Edmo  and  Burdick  E. 
Teton  in  Lander,  Wyoming. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  Galela  was  a homemaker.  She  had  previously 
worked  as  a casino  housekeeper,  flagger,  construction  laborer  and  a line 
worker  in  food  processing. 

Growing  up,  she  attended  schools  in  Fort  Hall,  Blackfoot,  Browning, 
Montana  and  later  at  Salt  Lake  Community  College  and  ISU  College  of 
Technology. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Brian  Eschief,  her  twin  daughters  Fern 
Breeze  Tendoy  and  Fawn  Blanche  Tendoy-Bache  (Shoni);  grandsons  Keenan  Lee 
Tendoy  and  LaTrell  Hevewah,  and  a granddaughter  Shayla  Sage  Tendoy-Bache; 

5 nephews  Doaquin,  Gerrit,  Tyrell,  Rydon  and  Bryce;  and  2 nieces  LaDean 
and  Angel. 

Galela  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  a daughter  Feather  'Sage' 
Tendoy,  a sister  Clarice  'Marie'  Teton,  half-brothers  Dalon,  Alden  and  a 
half-sister  Margie  and  numerous  aunts  and  uncles. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

April  1,  2006 

Rosalie  Alicia  Sage  LeBeau 

ETHETE  - Graveside  services  for  lifelong  Fremont  County  resident  Rosalie 
Alicia  Sage  LeBeau,  59,  will  be  held  today,  March  31,  2006  at  10  a.m.  at 
Sage-Redman  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

She  died  March  29,  2006  at  her  home  in  Mill  Creek. 

She  was  born  on  March  6,  1947  in  Fort  Washakie,  to  Dospeh  and  Hazel 
Trosper  Sage. 

She  married  Hubert  Gregg  LeBeau  on  September  1,  1970  in  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho.  They  had  been  married  35  years  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church.  She  was  always  very 
supportive  and  involved  in  education  for  the  youth. 

She  enjoyed  gardening,  flowers,  watching  basketball  and  her  family.  She 
helped  raise  and  care  for  her  grandchildren . Most  importantly,  she  knew 
the  importance  of  raising  a family  and  was  a stay-at-home  mom  who 
successfully  raised  seven  daughters. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Gregg;  seven  daughters,  Kimberly  LeBeau 
of  Wyola,  Mont.,  Alanita  White  of  Fort  Washakie,  Cheri  LeBeau  of  Laramie, 
Andrea  Clifford  of  Mill  Creek,  Elizabeth  LeBeaux  of  Riverton,  Crystal 
C' Bearing  of  Riverton,  Emery' 1 LeBeau  of  Laramie;  one  adopted  daughter, 
Cornelia  Young;  one  son  Arlen  LeBeau,  3r.;  20  grandchildren;  three  great- 
grandchildren; four  sisters,  Doetta  Armour  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Symrna 
Sage-Winn  of  Ethete,  Valina  and  Arydenne  Sage,  both  of  Mill  Creek;  three 
brothers,  Gerald  Sage,  Dr.,  Byron  Sage,  and  William  Sage  all  of  Ethete; 
three  aunts  and  one  adopted  brother,  Dennis  Whiteman. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  first  husband,  Alan  St. 
Clair;  two  brothers,  Allison  Sage,  Sr.,  and  Doseph  Dr.;  two  sisters, 

Vernita  and  Veeda  Sage,  four  uncles  and  two  aunts. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

March  28,  2006 

Maude  Leda  Williamson 

HARDIN  - Maude  Leda  Williamson,  57,  of  Hardin  passed  away  Saturday 
evening  March  25,  2006  in  Billings,  following  a short  illness. 


She  was  born  Han.  26,  1949,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Dexter 
Williamson,  Dr.  and  Hugh  and  Bertha  Little  Owl.  She  grew  up  in  the  area 
and  attended  local  schools,  before  completing  her  high  school  education  in 
Chilocco,  Okla.  She  later  attended  the  University  of  Idaho.  As  a young 
person,  she  took  part  in  traditional  Indian  dancing. 

Maude  married  Kenneth  Tonieeta  in  1979  and  the  couple  later  divorced. 

She  was  a quick  learner,  who  worked  at  numerous  jobs.  She  worked  at  Indian 
Health  Service  for  several  years  in  a position  she  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Pentecostal  Church,  Whistling  Water  Clan,  a 
child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  a member  of  the  Tobacco  Society.  She  loved 
to  cook  and  bead.  Her  parents;  sister,  Annie  Rose  Cashen  and  Gladys  Takes 
the  Horse;  brothers,  Melvin,  Oliver  and  Virgil  Williamson;  and  aunt, 

Marion  Bends  preceded  Maude  in  death.  Survivors  include  her  son,  Scott 
Toineeta  of  Hardin;  her  daughter,  Alfretta  (Henry)  Reed  of  St.  Xavier, 
five  children  whom  she  raised  as  her  own,  Philamine  (Mark)  Nomee,  Lena 
(ID)  Bull  Chief,  laime  (Vincent)  Bad  Bear,  Tammie  and  William  Cashen; 
sisters,  Natalie  (Dewaine  Little  Whiteman)  Little  Owl,  Tawny  (Tl)  Reed, 
Cora  Bends,  Lavern  (Tronson)  Big  Hair,  Olive  Williamson,  Ada  (Floyd)  Horn, 
Senora  lean  Takes  Horse  and  lanice  (Victor)  Singer;  brothers,  Garlon 
(Pansy)  Williamson,  Lawrence  (Blue  Sky)  Big  Hair,  Sr.,  Greeley  (Stella) 

Not  Afraid,  Keith  (Elizabeth)  Reece  and  Carl  (Edwina)  Venne;  step  sister, 
Lauren  (Vincent)  Spint;  step  brother,  Larry  (Linda)  Little  Owl;  her 
grandchildren,  Brianna,  George,  Angelina,  Tarynn,  Dl,  Tyrese,  Tamryn, 
Hezekiah,  Chrislynn  and  Nicholas;  her  aunt,  lulia  Not  Afraid;  her  adopted 
children,  Preston  (Clarisa)  Old  Crow,  Donnie  and  lohnny  Harjo,  Sargie  He 
Does  It,  lennifer  Shane,  Harrison  and  Willamina  Old  Elk;  as  well  as  member 
of  her  extended  family  including  the  Lion  Shows,  Falls  Down,  Bad  Bear,  Not 
Afraid,  Bends,  Caplett,  Horn,  Other  Bull,  He  Does  It,  Goes  Ahead,  Bear 
Ground  and  her  Tobacco  Society  family,  Emma  Coffee  Smells  families.  Our 
family  is  large;  if  we  have  forgotten  you,  please  accept  our  apology. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  March  29,  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

April  2,  2006 
Marie  Bird  Chief 

BUSBY  - Marie  Bird  Chief,  56,  of  Busby  died  Thursday,  March  30,  2006,  in 
the  Billings  St.  Vincent  Hospital. 

Traditional  wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Monday,  April  3,  in  the 
Busby  White  River  Cheyenne  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
1 p.m.  Monday  April  4,  in  the  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Busby 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
April  3,  2006 
Esther  Marie  Logan 

PABLO  - Esther  Marie  Logan,  45,  went  to  be  with  the  Ancestors  early 
Saturday  morning,  April  1,  2006,  as  the  result  of  an  auto  accident. 

Esther,  the  daughter  of  Christine  Lozeau  and  lames  Logan,  was  born  Duly 
9,  1961,  in  Seaside,  Ore.  Raised  primarily  on  the  West  Coast  and  in  the 
Portland  area,  she  came  back  to  the  Flathead  Reservation  many  times  to  see 
her  large  extended  family  before  settling  in  Pablo.  She  was  attending 
Salish  Kootenai  College  and  had  just  made  the  High  Honor  Roll.  A peer  and 
mentor  in  the  Portland-area  drug  and  alcohol  programs,  she  was  well  known 
and  respected  within  the  community. 

She  enjoyed  hanging  out  with  her  friends  and  being  with  her  family  as 
well  as  making  people  smile. 

Esther  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Christine  Marie  Lozeau  and 
lames  Logan,  and  sister  lulia  Green. 

She  leaves  behind  her  husband,  Danny  Gonzalez;  brothers  and  sisters 
lames  Logan  of  Portland,  Ore.,  Charles  Logan  of  Poison,  Derek  Gibbs  of 


Poison,  Margaret  Lozeau  of  Pablo,  Maria  Dackson  and  Rosanna  Logan,  both  of 
Portland,  and  Serena  Hill  of  Goldendale,  Wash.;  as  well  numerous  cousins, 
nieces,  nephews,  aunties  and  uncles  from  across  the  Northwest  including 
Clara  Bourdon,  Pat  Lozeau,  Vicky  Lozeau,  Kenny  Lozeau,  Rosanna  YellowHair, 
Punkin  and  Dunner  Parazoo. 

A wake  will  begin  Monday  afternoon,  April  3,  at  the  Longhouse  in  St. 
Ignatius  with  a rosary  service  at  8 p.m.  Tuesday. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Church  followed  by  interment  at  Pleasant  View  Cemetery  in  St.  Ignatius. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  31,  2006 

Vera  Garrison,  71 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Vera  Millie  Garrison,  71,  died  March  25,  2006,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  at  12:30  p.m.,  with  a service  at  1:30  p.m.  today  at 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Norman  H.V.  Elliott  will  officiate. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel.  An  obituary  will  be 
published  later. 

Herbert  Herrmann,  74 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Herbert  E.  Herrmann,  74,  died  March  24,  2006,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center,  surrounded  by  his  family.  He  died  of  heart  failure 
complicated  by  other  health  problems. 

A service  of  remembrance  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Evergreen  Memorial 
Chapel,  737  E St . , with  the  Rev.  Andy  Heer  officiating. 

Mr.  Herrmann  was  born  Dune  16,  1931,  in  Koggiung  to  Charlie  and  Anna 
Larson  Herrmann. 

He  was  a commercial  fisherman  in  Naknek  and  had  worked  on  the  oil 
pipeline  as  a heavy-equipment  mechanic.  He  had  also  worked  as  engineer  for 
Herman  Herrmann  Lighterage. 

His  family  wrote  that  he  was  a kind  person  who  often  fed  and  housed 
people  if  they  had  no  place  to  stay. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  52  years,  Dolly  (Krause)  Herrmann; 
daughters,  Linda,  Cheryl,  Sandra  and  Verna;  son,  Charles;  sons-in-law, 

Lyle  Heath,  Dave  Crownheart  and  Kelly  Thomas;  grandchildren,  Zeb,  Dez,  Eve, 
Doseph,  Charles  and  Christy;  great-grandchild,  Nikki;  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,  Henry  and  Helen;  many  nieces,  including  Adelheid;  many  nephews, 
including,  Dason  and  Georgie;  and  many  friends  throughout  Alaska. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Herman  Herrmann  Sr.,  and  a 
daughter,  twin  to  his  son  Charles. 

Irene  Evan,  95 
Marshall 

Marshall  resident  Irene  Catherine  Evan,  95,  died  March  23,  2006,  at  her 
home  in  Marshall,  surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 

She  was  born  Oct.  15,  1910,  to  Oney  and  Flora  Amouak  in  Pilot  Station. 

Her  Inupiaq  names  were  Napaiyungak  and  Pikoluq. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Irene  lived  a long  and  prosperous  life.  She  told 
stories  of  when  she  saw  her  first  Pilot  Bread  cracker,  apple  and  orange. 

She  didn't  know  they  were  for  eating  and  used  the  cracker  for  a skip  rock 
and  the  apple  and  orange  for  a ball.  She  also  told  of  the  first  airplane, 
motor  and  snowmachine  that  came  to  Marshall.  As  she  grew  older,  she 
experienced  major  changes. 

"Known  mostly  as  Gram,  she  was  a mother  not  only  to  her  children  but  to 
others  as  well.  She  loved  to  sew,  skin-sew,  crochet  and  knit.  She  also 
loved  to  Eskimo  dance  with  her  late  husband,  Vernon,  and  taught  Inupiaq 
songs  learned  from  her  mother.  She  spoke  both  Yup'ik  and  Inupiaq  fluently. 
Irene  also  could  name  all  the  Yup'ik  and  Inupiaq  names  for  family, 
relatives  and  friends  and  would  explain  who  they  were  named  after. 

"Irene  worked  for  the  Nushagak  Cannery  in  Dune  1941.  In  the  summer  of 


1964  and  1965,  she  worked  for  fish  canneries.  She  worked  for  the  State 
School  beginning  in  1971  with  her  husband  Vernon.  Irene  also  worked  at 
Kemp  Palucci  Seafoods  in  the  summers  of  1975  and  1976.  She  also  traveled 
to  Fairbanks  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks. 

"Irene  was  very  healthy  and  strong  until  the  end.  Her  health  came  from 
taking  good  care  of  herself.  She  loved  to  eat  dried  and  smoked  fish, 
blueberries  and  tea,  which  were  the  staples  that  contributed  to  her  great 
health . " 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  57  years,  Vernon  Evan; 
brothers  and  sister,  John,  Tom,  Willie,  Anthony  and  Peter  Oney  and  Emily 
Jackson;  grandchildren,  Marvin  Boliver,  Arthur  Owletuck,  Michael  Shorty 
and  Paula  Shorty;  first  husband,  Charlie  Owletuck;  sons,  Frank  Owletuck 
and  David  Kinzy;  and  daughter,  Dora  Shorty. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Dorothy  Hunter;  children,  Alvin  Owletuck 
Sr.  and  wife  Martha,  Agnes  Boliver,  Camille  and  Gabriel  Evan  and  Grace 
Hoeldt;  many  grandchildren;  and  many  other  relatives,  including  Terri  and 
Bill  Manumik. 

Lars  Soosuk,  85 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Lars  Soosuk,  85,  died  March  28,  2006,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center. 

No  local  service  is  planned.  A service  and  burial  will  be  in  Unalakleet. 

A friend  wrote,  "Lars  Soosuk  was  born  March  24,  1921,  in  Unalakleet.  Mr. 
Soosuk  was  a wonderful  storyteller,  and  his  life  was  rich  with  experiences. 
He  often  told  the  story  that  his  mother  told  him  about  his  birth.  Mr. 

Soosuk  said  that  his  mother  broke  with  Native  tradition  by  having  her  baby 
in  the  newly  built  hospital  in  Unalakleet.  Mr.  Soosuk  said  he  was  the 
first  baby  boy  to  be  born  in  the  new  hospital  and  was  named  after  the 
missionary  responsible  for  building  the  hospital. 

"As  a boy,  Mr.  Soosuk  was  a reindeer  herder,  worked  on  a mink  farm  and 
worked  on  a freighter  on  the  Ungalik  River.  Shortly  before  his  19th 
birthday,  he  was  drafted  into  the  U.S.  Army.  After  military  training,  Mr. 
Soosuk  was  sent  to  Roseberg,  Ore.,  where  he  resided  for  20  years. 

"After  his  return  to  Unalakleet,  Mr.  Soosuk  worked  for  the  Unalakleet 
water  system  from  1972  until  he  retired  in  1986.  Mr.  Soosuk  always  wanted 
to  be  an  electrician,  and  at  the  age  of  65,  he  obtained  his  license.  Mr. 
Soosuk  enjoyed  spending  time  at  his  campsite,  fishing,  carving  boats, 
making  dog  sleds  and  making  fish  hooks. 

"Illness  forced  Mr.  Soosuk  to  come  to  Anchorage  in  2000.  Here  he  shared 
a room  with  his  brother,  Allan,  at  Providence  Extended  Care  Center.  The 
Alaska  Palliative  Care  Symposium  2006  will  be  dedicated  in  the  name  of 
Lars  Soosuk.  Many  wonderful  people  from  Nome  to  Anchorage  were  actively 
working  to  return  Mr.  Soosuk  to  Unalakleet  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Soosuk  was  very  clear  that  his  only  wish  was  to  go  home  to  Unalakleet. 
Knowing  that  so  many  people  were  trying  to  grant  his  wish  gave  Mr.  Soosuk 
great  joy  and  peace  in  his  final  days.  Lars  was  a gentle,  kind,  soft- 
spoken  yet  strong  man.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  know  him." 

Survivors  include  his  nephews,  Frank  Katchatag,  Melvin  Sutherland  and 
Doe  Katchatag,  and  niece,  Marilyn  Oyoumich. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

April  1,  2006 

Harvey  Shade  Sr.,  74 
Soldotna 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Harvey  Fred  Shade  Sr.,  74,  died  March  28,  2006,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A service  of  remembrance  and  memorial  gathering  were  Friday  at 
Witzleben's  Bragaw  Chapel. 

Mr.  Shade  was  born  Nov.  19,  1931,  in  Silver  Salmon,  north  of  Dillingham, 
to  Henry  and  Mary  Shade.  He  lived  in  Dillingham  until  1971,  in  Anchorage 
from  1970  to  2003,  and  Soldotna  since  2003. 

Mr.  Shade  was  a lifelong  Bristol  Bay  fisherman.  He  also  worked  as  a 


power-plant  operator  in  Dillingham,  Alaska  Village  Electric  in  Anchorage, 
and  Arco  Alaska  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  He  also  worked  for  Southcentral  Foundation 
He  retired  in  1985  from  Arco  Alaska  and  in  2002  from  Southcentral 
Foundation . 

Mr.  Shade  enjoyed  flying,  fishing,  hunting,  camping  and  loved  to  make 
ulus  and  tinker  around  on  cars. 

His  family  said:  "Dad  was  a very  well-liked  person  and  had  many  friends 
at  home  and  work.  As  a young  man  growing  up  in  Clarks  Point,  he  learned  to 
commercial  fish.  He  continued  to  fish  until  he  retired.  He  was  also  taught 
by  his  family  to  live  the  subsistence  lifestyle.  As  a young  man,  he  was  a 
pilot  at  the  age  of  15,  along  with  his  brothers,  and  flew  all  over  the 
Bristol  Bay  area.  He  had  a great  sense  of  humor  and  enjoyed  visiting  with 
friends  and  family  and  enjoyed  a good  laugh.  He  was  recognized  as  a chief 
clan  elder.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  success  of  his  kids  and  grandkids." 

Mr.  Shade  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Alma  Shade;  brother  Henry  and  wife 
Donna  Shade  of  Dillingham;  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  Harvey  Dr.  and  Wanda 
of  Anchorage,  Steven  and  Carol  of  Dillingham,  George  and  Debbie  of  Sutton, 
Douglas  and  Desire  of  Dillingham;  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Cheryl  and  Rory 
Vanderpool;  daughter-in-law,  Lynda  Nicholson,  and  family;  stepsons,  Don 
and  Dim  Burns;  25  grandchildren,  29  great-grandchildren;  and  many  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Mr.  Shade  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Herman  Shade;  sisters, 
Dolly  Brannon  and  Doris  Sifsof;  and  sons,  August,  Gordan  and  Carvell  Shade 

Family  members  and  friends  may  leave  memorial  tributes  at  www.mem.com. 

Vera  Garrison,  71 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Vera  Millie  Garrison,  71,  died  March  25,  2006,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A visitation  and  service  were  Friday  at  All  Saints'  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  Norman  Elliott  officiated.  Pallbearers  were  lohn  Kinneeveauk, 

Mark  Sequak,  Amos  Kakaruk,  Charlie  Kinneeveauk,  Dustin  Berestoff  and  Chuy 
Vong.  Burial  will  be  in  the  spring  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park. 

Mrs.  Garrison  was  born  Sept.  1,  1934,  in  Point  Hope  to  Kitty  and  Mark 
Kinneeveauk.  She  was  a retired  Certified  Nursing  Aide.  She  enjoyed  sewing 
and  bingo. 

Her  family  wrote,  "She  was  a great  mother  and  sister,  wonderful  aunt,  a 
great  caregiver  and  a wonderful  person  all  around." 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Vera  Kakaruk  of  Anchorage;  sons,  lohn 
Kinneeveauk  of  English  Bay,  Charlie  Kinneeveauk  of  Anchorage;  sister, 

Edith  Sequak  of  Anchorage;  nephews,  Mark  Sequak,  Brandon  Kinneeveauk, 
William  Kinneeveauk,  all  of  Anchorage;  and  nieces,  Annie  Sequak,  Desiree 
Kakaruk  and  Katherine  Kinneeveauk,  all  of  Anchorage. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

March  28,  2006 
Theresa  Anaquod 

ANAQUOD,  THERESA  - It  is  with  great  sadness  that  the  family  announces 
the  passing  of  our  dear  mother,  grandmother,  great  grandmother  and  great- 
great  grandmother,  Theresa.  She  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  age  of  79 
years  with  family  by  her  side. 

She  is  predeceased  by  her  parents,  l.B.  Kaisowatum  and  Nympha  Kaisowatum 
(nee  Dieter);  her  late  husband,  Morris;  son,  Billy;  two  daughters,  Elaine 
and  Rosanna  in  infancy.  She  is  also  predeceased  by  her  brothers,  Angus, 
lohn  Louis,  Raymond;  sisters,  Margaret,  Rose,  Bertha,  Bernadette,  Angeline 
and  Louise. 

Theresa  leaves  behind  to  cherish  her  memory  her  brother,  Ambrose  (Anne); 
her  children,  daughters,  Marlene,  Angie  and  Eva;  sons,  Philip  (Evelyn), 

Don  (Lisa);  as  well  as  numerous  grandchildren,  greatgrandchildren,  great- 
great  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  and  extended  family. 

A Wake  will  be  held  at  4:00  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  March  29,  2006  at  Piapot 
First  Nation  Band  Hall,  Piapot  First  Nation,  SK.  Traditional  Funeral 


Service  will  be  held  at  10:00  A.M.  on  Thursday,  March  30,  2006  at  Piapot 
Band  Hall  with  traditional  feast  to  follow  and  interment  to  follow  feast 
at  Muscowpetung  Anaquod  Family  gravesite.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  in 
Theresa's  name  may  be  made  to  the  Arthritis  Society. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements . 359-7776 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

March  28,  2006 
Delores  Small  Legs 

In  Loving  Memory  of  DELORES  SMALL  LEGS  who  passed  away  peacefully, 
surrounded  by  her  family,  at  the  Peter  Lougheed  Centre  in  Calgary,  Alberta 
on  March  25,  2006.  Delores  was  born  August  27,  1962  in  Pincher  Creek, 
Alberta  to  the  late  Fred  and  Martha  Small  Legs.  She  is  survived  by  her 
children:  one  daughter  Krystal  3an  (Chris);  one  son  Fred  John  Layne  and  a 
very  special  friend  Allie  Carrier.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  brothers 
and  sisters:  Vivian  (Doug),  Connie  (Harry),  3oe  (Leona),  Owna  (William), 
Edwin  (Shelley),  Alfred  (Berylann),  Barb  (Cochise)  Irma  (Duke)  and  Anne 
(Melvin)  and  numerous  aunties,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  great  nieces  and 
great  nephews. 

Delores  was  predeceased  by  her  brothers:  Wallace  in  1973,  Stanley  in 
1982,  Ivan  inl984;  and  her  sister  Kathryn  1983. 

Delores  (Fia)  was  raised  in  our  traditional  way  of  life.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  to  compete  in  the  Ladies  Fancy  Dancers  Event  where  she  attended 
a number  of  pow-wow's  throughout  Canada  and  United  States.  She  called  a 
number  of  friends  her  second  family  and  she  had  a very  good  sense  of  humor 
that  was  enjoyed  by  those  who  knew  her  from  all  over.  She  was  very  proud 
of  all  her  family's  accomplishments,  whether  it  was  from  educational  or 
personal  achievements. 

Delores  received  her  education  in  Brocket,  Calgary,  Glenwood  and  Pincher 
Creek,  Alberta;  Seattle,  Wash,  and  Mission  B.C.  She  moved  to  Calgary  and 
took  various  courses  at  the  Bow  Valley  College.  At  her  passing  she  resided 
in  Calgary,  Alberta  with  her  daughter.  We  would  like  to  thank  the  staff  of 
the  Peter  Lougheed  Centre  for  their  care  and  support.  The  Wake  Service 
will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  in  Fort  Macleod,  Alberta  from  4:00  - 
9:00  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  March  28,  2006  and  from  4:00  -10:00  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  March  29,  2006  at  the  Piikani  Community  Hall.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Parish  Church  on  the  Piikani  Nation  on 
Thursday,  March  30,  2006  at  1:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the  Brocket  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  15,  2006 

Cree  kiskipizun/gray  goose  moon 
Hopi  kwiyamuyaw/windbreaks  moon 
Blackfeet  matsiyikkapisaii ' somm/frog  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  atsilusgi/f lower  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian,  Irin  Natives  and  NativeLit-L 

Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


"This  is  our  land;  this  is  our  home. 

"We  gave  up  95  percent  of  our  land  with  guns  at  our  heads.  In  return 
there  were  very  few  things  the  government  was  obligated  to  do,  most  of 
which  they  have  never  done.  They  have  never  honored  their  treaties.  We 
do  not  feel  that  they  want  us  to  live." 

Fay  Givens,  Executive  Director  of  American  Indian  Services  Inc. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

i Tourney  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


The  Tory  plan  in  Parliament  for  First  Nations  was  barely  worth  one  line 
in  the  throne  speech  that  defined  the  new  government's  path.... 

The  new  government  "will  seek  to  improve  opportunity  for  all  Canadians, 
including  Aboriginal  Peoples  and  new  immigrants,"  it  said. 

That's  it. 

Not  one  word  was  uttered  about  aboriginal  housing,  health  or  education 
issues . 

Not  one  single  reference  was  made  regarding  funding  promises  made  by  the 
Liberals . 

From  where  I sit  I don't  believe  this  was  an  accidental  slight,  I 
believe  it  reflected  the  true  nature  of  a beast  that  is  just  marking  it's 
new  territory. 

I also  think  it  will  take  concerted  pressure  from  a united  aboriginal 
community  to  wring  one  single  concession.  I hope...  I pray  I am  wrong. 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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RE:  McCain's  'one  good  shot'  stalls  in  Congress 


Date:  Thu,  6 Apr  2006  08:51:33  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
filename="TRUST  REFORM  STALLS" 


http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

http: //www. indiancountry.com/content . cfm?feature=yes&id=1096412744 

McCain's  'one  good  shot'  at  trust  reorganization  stalls  in  Congress 
by:  lerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
March  31,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  "one  good  shot"  promised  by  Sen.  John  McCain  on  trust 
reform  reached  an  impasse  March  28  as  Indian  leaders  disagreed  on  the 
elements  of  reform  legislation  aimed  at  trust  asset  management  issues.  The 
hearing  on  titles  II  through  VI  of  an  ambitious  Senate  bill,  S.  1439, 
followed  a March  1 hearing  that  set  the  table  for  a federal  monetary 
payment  to  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  beneficiaries  - title  I of  S. 
1439. 

According  to  documents  generated  by  Congress,  courts,  attorneys,  federal 
agencies  delegated  by  the  U.S.  government  to  manage  the  IIM  accounts,  and 
various  other  investigators,  the  individual  Indian  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  have  been  shortchanged  of  earnings  due  them  from  the  trust  by 
federal  mismanagement  of  both  the  accounting  system  and  the  underlying 
revenue-producing  assets  - land,  timber,  oil  and  other  natural  resources. 
As  part  of  its  stewardship  of  the  resources  it  holds  in  trust  for 
individual  Indians,  the  federal  government  established  the  IIM  accounts  to 
receive  the  revenue  streams  flowing  from  the  resources  to  the  individual 
holders  of  the  resources  - the  named  beneficiaries  of  the  IIM  trust. 

Title  I,  concerning  compensation,  and  titles  II  through  VI,  concerning 
the  fine  points  of  trust  asset  management,  are  joined  at  the  hip  in  the 
109th  Congress  by  more  than  their  sequential  presence  in  S.  1439.  As 
McCain  stated  at  the  start  of  the  hearing,  his  colleagues  in  Congress  will 
not  approve  a monetary  payment  for  losses  in  the  IIM  trust  unless  they  are 
confident  a "Cobell  II"  will  not  ensue,  based  on  issues  left  unsettled  in 
the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  that  has  entered  its  10th  calendar  year.  The 
Arizona  Republican,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
offered  titles  II  through  VI  in  part  to  reassure  his  colleagues. 

But  first  they  needed  the  unified  support  of  Indian  country.  "We're 
never  going  to  pass  this  legislation  unless  we  have  agreement,"  he  told 
the  morning's  second  panel  of  witnesses:  Tex  Hall  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  in  North  Dakota,  3im  Gray  of  the  Intertribal  Monitoring  Association 
in  New  Mexico,  Clifford  Lyle  Marshall  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  in 
California,  Austin  Nunez  of  the  Indian  Land  Working  Group  in  Arizona  and 
Majel  Russell  of  the  Crow  Tribe  in  Montana.  The  first  panel  had  been 
government  witnesses  from  Interior,  the  named  defendant  in  the  Cobell 
lawsuit,  offering  multiple  major  points  of  complex  disagreement  with  S. 
1439. 

McCain  was  counting  on  the  Indian  witnesses  for  the  show  of  unity  that 
would  impress  congressional  members.  He  certainly  got  a partial  showing  of 
unity  as  Hall,  Gray  and  Marshall  essentially  agreed  that  the  structure  and 
recommendations  of  S.  1439  are  strong.  But  unanimity  was  always  unlikely 
in  view  of  the  sweeping  nature  of  titles  II  through  VI:  establishing  a 
trust  asset  management  policy  review  commission,  an  Indian  trust  asset 
management  demonstration  project,  a program  for  the  purchase  and 


consolidation  of  fractional  land  interests,  a restructuring  of  the  BIA  and 
the  termination  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee,  and  an  audit  of  the 
Indian  trust  funds. 

Nunez  concentrated  on  resource  mismanagement  issues,  the  mismanagement 
of  the  actual  revenue-generating  resources  (land,  oil,  timber,  etc.)  as 
distinct  from  mismanagement  in  the  system  of  accounting  for  and  paying  out 
the  revenue.  (The  latter  is  the  subject  of  Cobell,  narrowly  considered.) 
Resource  mismanagement  issues  are  sure  to  slow  down  the  progress  of  S. 

1439  in  Congress,  Hall  said. 

By  the  time  Nunez  said  the  magic  words  - "I  disagree  with  Chairmen  Hall 
and  Gray"  over  a place  for  resource  mismanagement  issues  in  S.  1439  - 
McCain  had  left  the  hearing  room,  not  to  return.  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D., 
as  the  committee  vice  chairman,  offered  a perfunctory  remark  or  two  and 
gaveled  the  meeting  to  a close.  It  had  lasted  less  than  one  hour. 

With  that  settled,  attention  now  turns  to  Congress  and  its 
appropriations  committees,  as  well  as  the  White  House.  Appropriators  in 
past  Congresses  have  threatened  action  on  Cobell  behind  the  scenes,  but 
without  following  through  on  the  public  record  at  least.  The  public  record 
now  includes  a suggested  dollar  amount  for  payment  to  the  IIM 
beneficiaries:  a figure  of  $5  billion  surfaced  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Great  Plains  Tribal  Chairman's  Association.  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  General  Counsel  David  Mullon,  teleconferenced  into  the  meeting, 
did  not  confirm  the  $5  billion  figure,  which  tribal  leaders  associated 
with  McCain. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE:  NAs  urged  to  Rally  in  DC  for  Trust  Case"  

Date:  Wednesday,  April  05,  2006  06:44  pm 
From:  Bill  McAllister  <bmcallister@cox.net> 

Sub j : NATIVE  AMERICANS  URGED  TO  RALLY  IN  WASHINGTON  FOR  TRUST  CASE 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

NATIVE  AMERICANS  URGED  TO  RALLY  IN  WASHINGTON  FOR  TRUST  CASE 

WASHINGTON,  April  5 - Native  drummers  will  summon  American  Indians  from 
across  the  nation  to  Washington  April  11  for  a crucial  court  hearing  and  a 
rally  over  the  government's  mismanagement  of  their  trust  accounts. 

Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  historic  Cobell  versus  Norton 
lawsuit  over  the  government's  admittedly  broken  trust  program,  has  urged 
that  Native  people  join  her  for  a hearing  over  the  government's  effort  to 
remove  the  judge  who  has  presided  over  the  lawsuit  for  the  past  10  years. 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
also  be  considering  an  injunction  that  was  issued  over  the  lack  security 
around  the  Interior  Department's  computer  systems  which  hold  trust  data. 

"These  two  oral  arguments  are  critical,"  Ms.  Cobell  said.  "The 
government's  basic  idea  is  that  since  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  is 
holding  them  accountable  for  what  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  recognized  as 
'unconscionable'  actions  and  'malfeasance,'  the  judge  should  be  ousted. 

The  fact  is  that  Dudge  Lamberth  has  patiently  and  impartially  presided 
over  our  lawsuit." 

After  the  court  hearing  concludes,  drummers  from  Montana's  Blackfeet 
Nation  and  other  tribes  will  lead  a procession  from  the  courthouse  to  the 
front  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian.  There  Ms.  Cobell,  attorney 
Keith  Harper  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  Chairman  Tex  Hall  of  the 
Mandan,  Hidatsa  & Arikara  Nation  and  co-chairman  of  the  Trust  Reform  and 
Cobell  Settlement  Workgroup,  Chief  Dim  Gray  of  the  Intertribal  Monitoring 
Association  and  Mary  Dohnson,  a Navajo  woman,  will  speak. 

Ms.  Dohnson  has  a remarkable  story  to  tell.  She  lives  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  in  southern  Utah  on  land  where  oil  wells  have  been  pumping 
non-stop  for  decades.  Yet,  as  she  has  testified  in  the  Cobell  lawsuit, 
she  has  received  very  little  money  under  the  government-administered  oil 
leases  for  her  lands. 

At  3 p.m.  former  Senate  leader  Tom  Daschle  of  South  Dakota  will  join 
with  the  Native  leaders  for  a discussion  of  the  Cobell  litigation  at  the 
Center  for  American  Progress,  1333  H St.  NW,  10th  floor.  The  event  is  open 


to  the  public. 

Individuals  who  wish  to  attend  the  CAP  event  are  requested  to  RSVP  at 
www. americanprogress .org/cobellrsvp 

"We  have  planned  a number  of  events  around  the  court  hearing  because  so 
many  Indians  have  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  show  the  importance  of  our 
court  fight  and  to  oppose  the  government's  continuing  efforts  to  roll  back 
the  court  victories  that  we  have  won/'  Ms.  Cobell  said. 

Bill  McAllister 
Cobell  Litigation  Team 

Daniella  Leger  <dleger@americanprogress.org> 

Center  for  American  Progress 
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Bad  medicine 
April  5,  2006 

Suit  challenges  that  Native  Americans  are  still  waiting  for  the  health 
care  they've  been  promised  In  the  summer  of  2004,  Native  American  activist 
Kay  McGowan  spotted  David  Santacroce  at  a cocktail  party.  Santacroce 
directs  the  University  of  Michigan  Clinical  Law  Program  that  gives 
students  hands-on  training  with  clients  who  otherwise  could  not  afford 
legal  representation . 

McGowan,  a cultural  anthropologist,  author  and  university  instructor  who 
is  a member  of  the  National  Urban  Indian  Coalition,  told  Santacroce  she 
had  a great  potential  case  for  him  - suing  the  federal  government  to 
provide  promised  health  care  to  Native  Americans. 

"If  I had  a dollar  for  every  person  who  has  come  up  to  me  with  a glass 
of  wine  in  their  hand  and  told  me,  'I  have  a great  case  for  you,'  I would 
be  a rich  man,"  Santacroce  says. 

But  Santacroce  listened.  And  later  he  and  his  students  researched  the 
issue.  What  they  found  was  a repeatedly  recognized  legal  obligation  based 
on  treaties,  codified  in  legislation,  and  reaffirmed  by  Congress  and  court 
decisions  for  the  federal  government  to  provide  health  insurance  to  all 
Native  Americans. 

On  April  6,  the  U-M  Clinical  Law  Program  plans  to  file  a class  action 
suit  in  Federal  District  Court  in  Detroit  on  behalf  of  Native  Americans 
living  in  this  area.  If  successful,  the  suit  would  force  the  government  to 
provide  health  care  for  them  and  set  a legal  precedent  that  could  have 
ramifications  for  every  Native  American  in  the  United  States. 

The  statistics  on  the  state  of  health  care  for  American  Indians  are 
staggering. 

According  to  the  2004  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report  "Broken 
Promises,"  compared  to  the  general  population  Native  Americans  are  more 
than  seven  times  as  likely  to  die  from  alcoholism,  more  than  six  times  as 
likely  to  die  from  tuberculosis,  four  times  as  likely  to  die  from  diabetes, 
nearly  three  times  as  likely  to  die  from  accidents,  and  52  percent  more 
likely  to  die  from  pneumonia  or  influenza.  They  have  the  poorest  cancer 
survival  rates  of  any  racial  group.  The  American  Indian  poverty  rate  is 
three  times  the  national  average  and  their  life  expectancy  is  71,  nearly 
five  years  less  than  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  population. 

As  a result  of  federal  assimilation  initiatives,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  4.1  million  Native  Americans  now  live  in  urban  areas.  In  metropolitan 
Detroit,  there  are  more  than  38,000  Native  Americans,  as  many  as  27,000 
without  health  insurance.  Despite  this,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  budget  of  the  federal  Indian  Health  Services  is  spent  on  Indian 


reservations.  These  inequities  exist  in  the  face  of  the  government's 
promises  to  provide  health  care  to  all  Native  Americans. 

There  is  one  federal  government-funded  health  care  clinic  to  care  for 
the  38,000  Native  Americans  in  southeast  Michigan.  It  provides  basic 
medical  care  and  outpatient  programs  for  such  health  issues  as  substance 
abuse.  But  by  the  admission  of  its  own  director,  it's  not  comprehensive. 

And  it's  not  free.  Patients  pay  according  to  a sliding  scale  based  on 
income. 

"Really,  nothing  is  free,"  says  Lucy  Harrison,  Director  of  the  American 
Indian  Health  and  Family  Services  of  Southeast  Michigan  on  Lawndale,  near 
Michigan  and  Lonyo.  "There  is  no  longer  a free  clinic.  The  Indians  who 
come  here  are  the  sickest  and  the  poorest  in  southeast  Michigan. 

Those  people  who  don't  have  a dime  in  their  pocket,  of  course,  we  have 
to  write  that  off." 

Those  who  need  more  than  basic  services  are  referred  to  specialists 
where  they  often  are  faced  with  costs  they  have  no  way  to  meet. 

"They're  in  a boat  with  no  oars  - absolutely,"  Harrison  says.  "You  can 
make  referrals  all  you  want,  but  if  there's  no  money  - that's  what  the 
problem  is.  Yet  the  law  said  that  we  would  provide  health  and  education." 

American  Indians  are  adamant  that  they  do  not  want  charity.  They  want 
justice.  Indians  ceded  or  were  forcibly  removed  from  more  than  400  million 
acres  of  their  land. 

"This  is  our  land;  this  is  our  home,"  says  Fay  Givens,  executive 
director  of  American  Indian  Services  Inc.,  an  Indian  support  group  based 
in  Lincoln  Park. 

"We  gave  up  95  percent  of  our  land  with  guns  at  our  heads.  In  return 
there  were  very  few  things  the  government  was  obligated  to  do,  most  of 
which  they  have  never  done.  They  have  never  honored  their  treaties.  We  do 
not  feel  that  they  want  us  to  live." 

Harrison  says  that  this  concept  is  especially  relevant  in  the  Detroit 
area . 

"We  were  the  first  people  in  the  nation  here,"  she  adds.  "When  Cadillac 
rowed  that  boat  up,  this  was  our  territory." 

There  are  also  social  and  cultural  barriers  in  place  that  contribute  to 
health  care  disparities.  Indians  were  actively  at  war  with  the  United 
States  for  most  of  the  19th  century  and  efforts  to  wipe  out  Native 
Americans  and  their  traditions,  beliefs  and  culture  were  very  nearly 
successful.  Is  it  really  surprising  that  they  remain  wary  of  the 
government  and  its  programs? 

In  the  late  1940s,  the  federal  government  began  what  is  called  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Relocation  Program,  moving  Indians  off 
reservations  and  into  urban  settings.  In  the  early  1950s,  Congress 
increased  funding  and  enhanced  the  program.  Participants  received  two 
years  of  benefits  for  either  on-the-job  or  vocational  training.  The 
program  continued  through  the  1970s. 

While  some  argued  that  the  program  put  Indians  on  the  road  to 
independence,  others  argued  that  it  forced  Indians  from  their  homes  and 
did  not  improve  their  living  conditions. 

"They  moved  half  the  Indian  people  in  America  into  the  cities,"  says 
Givens.  "It  was  a social  experiment  to  assimilate  us  and  clearly  it  hasn't 
worked . " 

McGowan  is  Givens'  sister.  She  serves  as  a staff  anthropologist  for  the 
National  Urban  Indian  Coalition.  She  represents  American  Indians  at  the 
United  Nations  through  the  National  Indian  Youth  Council  and  is  a member 
of  the  National  Indian  Health  Care  Advisory  Board. 

She  and  Givens  were  born  in  Mississippi  and  are  members  of  the  Choctaw 
Mississippi  Band.  They  grew  up  in  Detroit.  McGowan  says  that  Indians  don't 
want  to  be  assimilated. 

"We  don't  want  in,"  she  says.  "We  don't  want  to  adopt  what  the 
mainstream  sees  as  priorities.  We  have  our  own  priorities  - our  families, 
religion,  generosity.  We  cling  tenaciously  to  our  own  values. 

We  are  who  we  are  and  we  do  not  want  to  become  part  of  the  mainstream. 

It's  insulting  to  us  to  become  part  of  the  melting  pot." 

What  Indians  have  encountered  is  a continuing  cycle  of  poverty  and 
racism.  According  to  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report: 


"Persistent  discrimination  and  neglect  continue  to  deprive  Native 
Americans  of  a health  system  sufficient  to  provide  health  care  equivalent 
to  that  provided  to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans.  ... 

Unfortunately,  in  this  country,  race  matters  when  it  comes  to  medical 
treatment.  ...  Studies  show  that  people  of  color  are  less  likely  to 
receive  certain  medical  procedures.  Much  of  the  unfair  treatment  and 
mistreatment  stems  from  deeply  rooted  social  inequities." 

Those  inequities  in  southeast  Michigan  would  be  largely  addressed  if  the 
U-M  Clinical  Law  Program  lawsuit  is  successful.  The  suit  would  require  the 
federal  government  to  provide  comprehensive  health  care  for  Detroit-area 
Indians  without  cutting  funds  for  reservation-based  health  clinics.  A 
successful  ruling  could  no  doubt  set  a precedent  that  would  lead  to 
increased  funding  for  urban  Indians  across  the  United  States. 

The  U-M  Clinical  Law  Program  is  bringing  the  suit  on  behalf  of  the  class 
and  four  named  plaintiffs,  three  Native  Americans  and  American  Indian 
Services . 

"The  federal  government  made  promises  and,  as  their  very  own  document 
says,  they  broke  those  promises,"  Santacroce  says.  "The  government  made  a 
pact  with  these  communities,  in  exchange  for  the  surrender  of  their  lands, 
to  take  care  of  them.  And  they  are  not  doing  it." 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  established  by  Congress  in  1957,  does, 
in  fact  say  that.  In  "Broken  Promises"  the  commission  wrote: 

"The  federal  government  has  a special  relationship  with  Native  Americans 
commonly  referred  to  as  a 'trust'  relationship,  requiring  the  government 
to  protect  tribal  lands,  assets,  resources,  treaty  rights,  and  health  care 
among  other  obligations.  ...  This  health  care  obligation  requires  the 
government  to  provide  medical  treatment  to  all  Native  Americans  living  in 
the  United  States." 

Indian  Health  Services,  the  federal  agency  under  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  that  is  charged  with  providing  health  care  to 
American  Indians,  would  not  disagree  either.  While  the  agency's  Web  site 
states  that  health  care  is  not  an  entitlement,  an  IHS  official  says  there 
is  both  a moral  and  legal  obligation  to  provide  it. 

"I  think  there's  definitely  a moral  obligation,"  says  Diane  Dawson, 
public  affairs  specialist  at  IHS  in  Washington.  "I  know  what  you're  asking 
and  certainly  our  answer  is  that  there  is  a legal  obligation." 

Dawson  says  that  the  reason  health  care  for  American  Indians  is 
inadequate  is  simple:  It  is  not  well  enough  funded. 

"No,  not  to  meet  the  needs,"  she  says.  "I  think  it's  pretty  well 
understood  that  it's  not,  but  we  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we've  got 
and  we  appreciate  everything  we  get." 

But  a good  effort  is  not  good  enough,  Santacroce  says. 

"I  don't  doubt  that  any  individuals  within  IHS  and  in  the  government  are 
doing  their  best  to  deliver  medical  services,"  he  says.  "The  point  is  that 
their  best  is  legally  insufficient  and  that  sits  at  their  doorstep. 

When  the  law  requires  the  government  to  do  something,  they  have  to  do 
something.  'We  don't  have  the  money'  is  not  a defense.  It's  as  simple  as 
that . " 

Santacroce  says  that  while  there  have  been  a handful  of  cases  on  the 
subject  of  Native  Americans'  health  care  brought  in  the  United  States  and 
that  the  government  has  raised  the  issue  of  limited  resources  as  a defense 
the  issues  raised  in  those  cases  were  different  from  this  one. 

He  says  that  no  one  has  ever  filed  a lawsuit  matching  the  scope,  reach 
or  specific  grounds  of  the  one  being  filed  in  Detroit. 

In  a back-lot  building  at  American  Indian  Services  on  Southfield  Road  in 
Lincoln  Park,  washers  and  driers,  a couple  of  stoves  and  a television  set 
sit  waiting  for  pickup  by  those  in  need  of  them.  Dust  after  midday,  a 
generous  baker  arrives  with  a donation:  Dozens  of  loaves  of  bread  and 
cartloads  of  assorted  baked  goods.  According  to  McGowan,  everything  will 
be  distributed  to  those  in  need  before  the  end  of  the  day. 

"Urban  Indian  Centers  are  really  the  end  of  the  line  for  Indian  people," 
she  says.  "When  you're  homeless  and  you've  lost  your  job  and  your  house, 
you  would  come  into  an  organization  like  ours  and  we  would  link  you  up 
with  the  organizations  that  can  help  you." 

Givens  says  that  health  care  for  American  Indians  is  poor  across  the 


board,  but  it  is  better  on  reservations.  That  provides  a limited 
opportunity  for  some. 

"We  have  a lot  of  cases  where  individuals  have  severe  health  problems 
and  our  Indian  health  clinic  in  Detroit  has  a limited  array  of  services/' 
she  says.  "We  would  have  to  send  these  folks  back  to  their  home  reserves. 
Some  of  them  have  to  wait  six  months,  a year,  two  years  - every  tribe  is 
different  - to  re-establish  their  residency  before  they  get  health  care. 
Some  of  them  die  before  they  establish  their  residency. 

"The  federal  government  moved  us  to  these  cities.  They  moved  us  here  and 
now  they're  not  providing  for  us.  We  gave  up  our  land.  In  return,  this  was 
one  of  the  things  they  were  supposed  to  do.  We  were  supposed  to  be  their 
wards  - their  children  that  they  take  care  of.  They  don't  take  care  of  us. 

For  Native  Americans,  it  is  both  an  issue  of  discrimination  and  of 
survival . 

"We're  living  in  a hostile  environment,"  Givens  says.  "It  never,  never 
ends.  You  see  people  wearing  Chief  Wahoo  T-shirts.  The  sports  teams  with 
Indian  nicknames.  We  are  the  last  people  who  still  have  that  ax  to  grind." 

"Most  people  don't  get  up  in  the  morning  and  think  about  extinction," 

McGowan  says.  "The  Iowa  tribe  has  119  people.  The  happiest  event  in 
their  lives  is  when  a baby  is  born,  because  that  means  they  might  survive. 
There  is  nobody  else  in  America  that  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  thinks 
about  extinction.  We  think  about  will  we  be  here  four  generations  or  five 
generations  from  now.  Will  we  and  can  we  exist?  Our  survival  may  be  riding 
on  this  ability  to  get  health  care.  That's  the  way  we're  looking  at  this." 

For  Santacroce,  it  is  an  issue  of  making  the  federal  government  do  what 
he  believes  it  is  obligated  to  do. 

"You  can't  give  someone  a peanut  and  say  you're  feeding  him,"  he  says. 

"The  fact  is  that  for  many  people  in  this  community,  there  is  no  health 
care.  There  is  no  peanut.  And  the  government  has  an  obligation.  And  maybe 
they  prefer  that  it  go  away.  Well,  most  people  who  make  promises  and  then 
break  them  feel  that  way.  It  doesn't  mean  the  promise  goes  away." 
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Health  conference  addresses  diabetes  woes  among  Native  Americans 
BY  LEE  PULASKI  - LAKE  POWELL  CHRONICLE 
April  8,  2006 

PAGE  - Native  Americans  and  health  experts  from  northern  Arizona  came  to 
Page  for  a two-day  conference  on  March  28  and  March  29  that  addressed  the 
issue  of  diabetes,  which  is  afflicting  Native  American  tribes  in  large 
numbers.  The  Tuba  City  Regional  Health  Care  Center  directed  the  conference 
designed  to  share  ideas  and  collaborate  on  how  to  eventually  conquer  the 
disease. 

Leaders  from  three  American  Indian  tribes  attended  a dinner  at  Courtyard 
by  Marriott  and  gave  those  in  attendance  inspirational  words  to  help  them 
in  the  fight  against  diabetes.  Besides  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley 
Dr.,  American  Indians  were  represented  by  Hopi  Chairman  Ivan  Sidney  and 
Paiute  Chairman  Dohnny  Lehi  Sr. 

Even  though  the  leaders  gave  some  words  of  wisdom  that  helped  health 
officials,  the  most  moving  speaker  by  far  was  a Tuba  City  woman  named 
Lucille  Krause.  Her  daughter  was  diagnosed  with  diabetes  at  an  early  age, 
and  she  had  to  leave  the  conference  early  to  find  out  her  current 
condition . 


A mother ' s worry 


"My  daughter  is  now  22,"  Krause  said.  "She  was  only  13  years  old  when 
she  was  diagnosed  (with  diabetes)." 

Krause's  daughter  was  in  a private  school  at  the  time,  and  the  two  of 
them  did  not  have  contact  very  frequently. 

"She  wasn't  eating,  and  I didn't  know  why.  The  school  didn't  know," 

Krause  said.  "One  day,  she  stopped  eating  (completely),  and  she  said,  'Mom, 
I need  you  to  come  see  me.'  When  your  child  tells  you  that,  you  don't  care 
if  you  don't  have  the  money.  You  don't  care  how  you  get  there,  but  you  get 
there . " 

Krause  took  her  daughter,  the  youngest  of  three,  back  home  to  Tuba  City. 
She  took  her  daughter  to  Flagstaff  Medical  Center  for  some  tests,  but  the 
doctors  did  not  immediately  tell  Krause  what  was  wrong.  Krause's  daughter 
went  back  to  the  private  school,  and  soon  after,  she  got  a call  that  told 
her  that  her  daughter  had  diabetes. 

"I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on,"  Krause  said.  "How  could  my  child  have 
diabetes?  I didn't  drink;  I didn't  smoke.  I chewed  Skoal,  but  that 
couldn't  have  done  it,"  she  opined  as  the  audience  burst  into  laughter. 

"Looking  at  myself,  I never  had  to  deal  with  that.  The  only  disease  in 
my  family  was  heart  failure,"  Krause  continued,  adding  that  she  asked  her 

ex-husband  if  there  was  a history  of  diabetes;  he  claimed  there  wasn't. 

"I  didn't  know  where  to  turn.  I didn't  know  who  to  talk  to,"  she  said. 
"When  they  diagnosed  her,  (her  blood  sugar)  was  at  1,000,  and  you  know  how 
high  that  is.  If  we  had  not  found  out,  she  could  have  just  kept  on 

sleeping.  She  would  have  gone  to  sleep  and  not  woke  up." 

It  is  important  for  Native  Americans  to  find  out  if  they  have  this 
disease,  and  if  they  do,  it  needs  to  be  treated  and  kept  in  check,  Krause 
said.  Keeping  a healthy  lifestyle  is  important,  as  well.  Krause  was  raised 
in  the  traditional  Navajo  ways,  which  involved  rising  early  and  performing 
chores  outside  like  tending  the  sheep. 

"From  the  sixth  grade  through  high  school,  I ran  a mile  every  morning," 
she  said.  "Besides  that,  we  ran  a mile  to  school  just  so  we  could  catch 
the  bus.  That  was  the  childhood  life  I had." 

It  is  important  to  keep  traditional  ways  as  a part  of  life,  Krause  said, 
because  healthy  eating  and  exercise  are  giving  way  to  other,  less 
important  tasks. 

"I  got  a call  a few  days  ago.  My  daughter,  she  stopped  taking  her 
insulin  for  two  days,  and  you  know  what  happens  to  your  body;  it 
dehydrates,"  Krause  said.  "We  took  her  to  the  hospital,  and  (her  blood 
sugar)  wasn't  very  high,  but  she  was  dehydrated." 

Krause's  daughter  was  having  problems  with  her  liver  and  kidneys;  the 
kidneys  were  failing,  Krause  said.  After  she  spoke,  Krause  had  to  hurry 
back  to  Tuba  City,  because  her  daughter  was  coming  home,  and  she  wanted  to 
find  out  if  her  child  would  be  all  right. 

"I  really  hope  that  she  will  be  all  right,"  Krause  said.  "I  hope  we  will 
all  be  all  right.  Dust  get  out  there  and  walk  with  your  children." 

Back  to  the  old  ways 

Shirley  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  diseases  out  there  that  need  to 
be  contended  with,  but  diabetes  is  an  issue  particularly  for  his  people. 

"This  is  a very  important  issue  that  has  brought  us  together  today," 
Shirley  said.  "We're  here  to  talk  about  the  prevention  of  diabetes,  one  of 
the  monstrosities  out  there  affecting  our  families,  our  relatives,  our 
nations  and  other  people  in  the  world." 

The  key  to  conquering  the  disease,  Shirley  said,  is  not  necessarily  tied 
to  modern  medicine.  Some  prevention  methods  can  be  found  in  some  of  the 
traditional  rituals  that  Navajo  people  practice,  he  said. 

As  modern  culture  merged  with  the  Navajo  way  of  life,  Shirley  said,  it 
introduced  certain  foreign  elements  that  have  been  bad  for  his  people. 

"In  the  20th  and  21st  centuries,  we've  kind  of  gotten  away  from  that  as 
a foreign  element  was  introduced  to  us,"  Shirley  said.  "Some  of  us  took  it 
up,  with  pop  and  candy,  being  couch  potatoes  sitting  in  front  of  the 
television.  This  is  what  I feel  has  infiltrated  our  way  of  life.  I tell 
this  to  my  children.  The  pop  that  we  drink,  as  far  as  I know,  there  is 
nothing  good  about  it.  What's  good  about  pop,  other  than  it  tastes  good? 
There  is  no  food  value  - zilch,  zero.  Sugar  water  is  all  it  is." 


Sugary  substances  have  contributed  to  his  people  contracting  diabetes, 
as  well  as  having  a high  rate  of  tooth  decay,  Shirley  said.  However, 
eating  things  like  meat,  cornbread,  herbs,  and  vegetables  in  lieu  of 
unhealthy  food  and  drink  is  the  key  to  preventing  diabetes,  he  opined. 

"I  really  believe  that  going  back  to  our  way  of  life,  even  in  this  day, 
would  go  a long  way  toward  prevention,  not  just  of  diabetes  but  a lot  of 
other  diseases  that  plague  us  as  humans,"  Shirley  said. 

He  noted  that  exercise  is  beneficial  to  preventing  diabetes,  even  if 
it's  not  in  the  early  morning  per  Navajo  tradition. 

"Even  if  you  just  run  a little  each  day,  that  will  go  a long  way  toward 
giving  you  good  health,"  Shirley  said.  "Some  say  if  you  can't  do  that,  at 
least  walk  a mile  a day." 

Leader  is  survivor 

When  Sidney  took  the  podium,  he  pointed  out  that  he  knows  what  it  is 
like  to  live  with  a disease  that  can  potentially  kill  you.  While  he  has 
never  known  the  suffering  caused  by  diabetes,  Sidney  is  a cancer  survivor. 

"I  was  in  Tucson  for  my  annual  checkup.  He  gave  me  a clear,  mental  result, 
" he  said.  "I  was  my  worst  defeat  the  day  I was  told  that  I had  cancer 
(because  of  a negative  attitude).  The  first  thing  that  came  into  my  mind 
was,  'How  long  do  I have  to  live?'  and  'What  did  I not  do  that  I wanted  to 
accomplish? ' " 

Sidney  noted  this  way  of  thinking  can  also  take  place  in  people  with 
diabetes,  especially  those  that  have  to  take  insulin  or  go  on  dialysis  to 
keep  the  disease  in  check. 

"Some  people  have  given  up  before  they  even  got  started,"  he  said. 
"Medicine  is  continually  working,  thank  heavens,  but  we,  as  an  Indian 
nation,  are  still  faced  with  distances  because  we  are  isolated.  It  is  my 
vision,  working  with  all  of  you,  to  bring  the  best  medical  facilities  onto 
our  own  reservations  and  being  served  by  our  own  people.  We  can't  be  the 
second  best." 

Sidney  fought  his  cancer  for  two  years,  twice  as  long  as  expected 
because  his  doctors  did  not  eradicate  all  the  cancer  in  his  first  round  of 
chemotherapy  treatments.  He  had  to  drive  himself  to  Flagstaff  three  days  a 
week  for  treatments,  a long  distance  from  the  Hopi  tribe. 

"I  know  how  I survived.  I had  the  will  to  continue  on,"  Sidney  said. 

It  is  important  for  scientists  and  health  experts  to  find  a way  to 
conquer  diabetes,  Sidney  said,  because  it  is  killing  many  people, 
including  his  own  Hopi  brethren. 

"Diabetes  is  among  the  leading  cause  of  death  for  our  people  today,"  he 
said.  "We  all  know  that,  as  Native  people,  we  are  survivors.  We  have 
survived  conquest.  We  have  survived  poverty.  We  have  survived  whatever  has 
faced  us,  and  we  are  here  today.  We  cannot  be  conquered,  but  together,  we 
can  be  stronger." 

Sharing  is  important 

The  diabetes  conference  is  essential,  in  Lehi's  view,  because  sharing 
information  is  the  key  toward  finding  answers  about  this  disease. 

"It  is  good  for  all  three  tribes  to  be  together  and  share  what  we  know 
and  how  we  can  help  each  other,"  he  said.  "I  am  thankful  for  that." 

The  search  for  answers  can't  be  left  in  the  hands  of  one  tribe  or  one 
group  of  people,  Lehi  said.  That  is  why  a cross-cultural  approach  is 
necessary. 

"One  strand  of  rope  is  not  enough  to  hold  our  people  together,"  he  said. 
"But  three  strong  cords  of  rope  is  unbreakable.  We  have  the  Hopi  Nation 
here  and  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Paiute.  Together,  we  are  unbreakable. 

We  are  here  to  help  each  other." 

Lehi  recalled  one  session  of  the  conference  that  morning  where  the 
female  presenter  referred  to  "outhouses." 

"Sometimes  we  fall  into  outhouses,"  he  said,  recalling  the  presenter's 
words.  "What  we  have  to  do  is  help  each  other.  If  the  Paiute  fall,  the 
Navajo  can  come  and  pick  you  up.  If  the  Navajo  fall,  the  Hopi  can  run  in 
and  pick  you  up.  We  have  to  help  each  other." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Lake  Powell  Chronicle. 
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Health  cuts  concern  Indian  leaders 
Tribal  Issues  By  BECKY  SHAY 
The  Billings  Gazette 
April  7,  2006 

Tribal  leaders  will  have  to  unite  across  reservation  and  state  lines  to 
stop  federal  cuts  to  Indian  health  care  budgets,  two  American  Indian 
leaders  said  Wednesday  at  a health  conference  in  Billings. 

President  Bush's  proposed  2007  budget  would  cut  $33  million  from  the 
Indian  Health  Service  budget  that  funds  34  urban  Indian  clinics  across  the 
nation.  If  those  clinics  are  closed,  tribal  members  likely  would  have  to 
return  to  their  home  reservations  to  receive  health  care.  But  the 
reservation  clinics  and  hospitals  are  barely  able  to  provide  services  for 
those  people  eligible  for  care,  let  alone  an  influx  of  others,  Montana  and 
Wyoming  tribal  leaders  said. 

Darryl  Red  Eagle,  a council  member  of  the  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine-Sioux 
Tribes,  said  there  are  already  medical  "horror  stories"  because  of  not 

enough  funding  for  health  care  services  to  his  tribe. 

Dental  care  is  available  only  on  an  emergency  basis.  Red  Eagle  said,  and 
if  someone  needs  braces  the  system  is  backed  up  until  2017.  A tribal  elder 
recently  rode  to  Billings  in  the  back  of  a pickup  to  get  her  medical  care. 
Red  Eagle  said.  A man's  gallstones  were  not  considered  a matter  of  "life 
and  limb,"  so  he  could  be  referred  off -reservation  for  care  until  a duct 
ruptured  and  he  became  infected.  The  man  is  in  Billings  recovering  but  had 

to  have  part  of  his  pancreas  removed  and  is  on  dialysis.  Red  Eagle  said. 

Red  Eagle  held  up  his  left  arm  and  rubbed  the  elbow  where  bone  chips 
float,  a condition  that  sometimes  hampers  use  of  his  arm  but  that  isn't 
critical  enough  to  make  him  eligible  for  IHS  treatment. 

Attending  the  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council  Health  Conference 
this  week  in  Billings  gave  Red  Eagle  hope  that  with  strategic  planning  and 
creativity,  the  potential  cuts  can  be  stopped  and  maybe  even  some  new 
programs  established. 

"There  are  solutions,  but  it  takes  a community  to  gather  our  funding," 
Red  Eagle  said.  "There  is  strength  in  numbers.  We're  bringing  all  of  our 
resources  and  numbers  together." 

Anthony  A.  Addison  Sr.,  co-chairman  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  on  the 
Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming,  said  there  is  a requirement  in  treaties 
between  the  government  and  tribes  for  federal  funding  to  provide  health 
care. 

"We  need  to  come  together  in  a unified,  collaborative  effort  to  do  our 
best  to  address  these  issues,"  Addison  said.  "Even  though  money  is  not 
allocated  at  levels  we  need  ...  it  never  has  been  funded  at  those  levels." 

Diabetes,  heart  disease,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  cancer  are 
debilitating  young  and  old  alike,  Addison  said.  Those  are  ailments  that 
don't  stop  at  reservation  boundaries  but,  in  most  cases,  are  more 
prevalent  in  Indian  Country.  Part  of  the  problem,  he  said,  is  that  too 
often  people  have  to  wait  until  a condition  is  advanced  before  health  care 
is  available. 

"There  are  preventative  measures  that  can  be  done,"  Addison  said.  "But 
there's  just  not  enough  money  to  do  it." 

The  seventh  annual  health  conference  started  Wednesday  and  wraps  up 
today.  Organizers  said  more  than  200  registered  for  the  conference,  which 
is  being  held  at  the  Billings  Hotel  and  Convention  Center. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  is  "Gathering  our  people,  gathering  our 
knowledge,  for  a healthier  tomorrow."  Red  Eagle  spoke  at  the  opening 


session  of  the  conference,  wearing  his  war  bonnet  and  ribbon  shirt.  Those 
are  symbols  of  leadership,  he  said,  and  it  is  up  to  tribal  leaders  to 
promote  their  cultures,  healthy  lifestyles  and  hope. 

The  hope  now.  Red  Eagle  said,  is  that  more  money  can  be  found  to  take 
care  of  his  people. 

"There  is  hope,"  he  said.  "The  reason  we  still  have  hope  is  because  of 
our  creativity  as  tribes  and  our  desire  to  succeed." 

Both  men  said  they  learned  through  the  conference  that  there  are 
successful  programs  they  can  bring  to  their  tribes.  But,  they  said,  it 
will  take  resourcefulness  and  hard  work  for  tribal  leaders  to  find  way  to 
subsidize  health  care  and  keep  their  communities  healthy. 

"There's  still  a lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done,"  Addison  said.  "A 
lot  of  lobbying  efforts  to  address  the  funding  issue.  We  really  need  these 
increases  for  a better  lifestyle." 
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Mething  up  Dine'  children 

McDonald-Lonetree  says  impact  of  drug  will  be  felt  for  generations 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  4,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Twenty-five  percent  or  more  of  the  children  in  Tuba  City 
have  been  exposed  to  methamphetamine,  some  through  the  use  and  sale  of 
meth  in  the  schools. 

Public  Safety  Chairperson  Flope  MacDonald-LoneTree,  in  testimony  to  be 
presented  Wednesday  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
regarding  methamphetamine  in  Indian  Country,  refers  to  the  award-winning 
documentary  " 'G'  Methamphetamine  on  the  Navajo  Nation,"  and  research  by 
Dr.  Thomas  3.  Drouhard  of  Tuba  City  Regional  Flealth  Care  Corp. 

In  addition  to  finding  that  one-quarter  of  Tuba  City's  children  were 
exposed  to  meth,  Drouhard  also  found  that  unlike  most  illegal  drugs  whose 
users  tend  to  be  majority  male,  half  the  meth  users  were  female. 

Drouhard  said  this  has  an  immediate  consequence  on  the  next  generation, 
especially  when  the  users  are  pregnant  or  mothers  of  young  children. 

Meth  use  also  correlates  directly  with  a dramatic  increase  in  child 
abuse  and  violence,  according  to  MacDonald-LoneTree. 

"With  only  about  30  officers  available  at  any  given  time  to  respond  to 
calls  on  our  reservation,  which  is  the  size  of  West  Virginia,  and  very 
limited  detention  facilities,"  she  said,  "we  have  almost  no  ability  to 
crack  down  on  meth  traffickers,  much  less  on  meth  users  who  have  engaged 
in  criminal  activity,  including  domestic  violence  or  child  abuse,  where  it 
is  critically  important  to  separate  the  perpetrator  from  the  victim." 

With  unemployment  on  the  Navajo  Nation  at  more  than  40  percent  and 
generally  limited  economic  activity,  MacDonald-LoneTree  said,  "we  must 
look  to  the  federal  government  to  honor  its  treaty  obligations  and  its 
responsibility  to  the  first  citizens  of  this  great  nation  and  provide 
adequate  funding  to  address  this  crisis." 

The  bottom  line,  she  said,  is  that  in  order  to  address  the  growing 
crisis,  funding  increases  for  Indian  Country  public  safety,  health  care, 
education  and  housing  must  substantially  exceed  the  rate  of  inflation 
currently  3.4  percent,  with  the  medical  rate  from  8-12  percent. 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  been  receiving  only  about  12  percent  of  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  public  safety  funds,  though  the  2000  Census  showed  it  had 
one-third  of  the  national  on-reservation  Indian  population,  she  said. 


MacDonald-LoneTnee  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  on  Valentine's 
Day  regarding  the  lack  of  safe  and  adequate  detention  facilities  in  Indian 
Country. 

In  her  testimony  approved  Monday  by  the  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Committee,  MacDonald-LoneTree  said  that  without  proper  funding  the  Navajo 
Nation  cannot  implement  the  first  prong  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration's  strategy  for  addressing  the  meth  crisis. 

The  DEA  strategy  includes  three  elements: 

* Enforcement,  through  various  interdiction  efforts,  and  dismantling 
meth  trafficking  operations  and  organizations; 

* Community  engagement  and  prevention,  including  engaging  schools, 
churches,  chapter  houses,  businesses  and  families  in  an  effort  to  raise 
awareness  to  the  dangers  posed  by  meth;  and 

* Follow-up  through  treatment.  Because  meth  has  a high  rate  of  addiction 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  just  put  traffickers  in  jail,  it  is  also  necessary 
to  help  those  who  are  addicted  to  break  the  addiction  and  to  heal. 

"Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  well-developed  empirical  data  regarding 
meth  abuse  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,"  MacDonald-LoneTree  said.  However, 
anecdotal  data  from  the  medical  and  public  safety  communities,  as  well  as 
Indian  Health  Service  data,  shed  some  light  on  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

She  said  Navajo  Public  Safety  services  report  a significant  rise  in 
violent,  domestic  and  property  crimes,  with  many  of  the  perpetrators 
involved  in  meth  use. 

The  research  is  consistent  with  research  conducted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  which  found  that  87  percent  of  responding  law 
enforcement  agencies  reported  an  increase  in  meth-related  arrests  starting 
in  2002,  she  said. 

Of  the  counties  surveyed,  58  percent  said  meth  is  the  largest  drug 
problem  they  face,  compared  to  cocaine  (19  percent),  marijuana  (17 
percent)  and  heroin  (3  percent).  Seventeen  percent  of  the  counties  said 
that  more  than  half  their  prisoner  population  is  due  to  meth-related 
crimes,  while  another  50  percent  said  that  at  least  20  percent  of  their 
inmates  were  in  jail  for  such  crimes. 

Of  those  responding  to  the  survey,  70  percent  reported  an  increase  in 
robberies  or  burglaries  due  to  meth  use,  while  63  percent  reported  an 
increase  in  domestic  violence.  Also,  53  percent  reported  an  increase  in 
assaults  and  27  percent  reported  an  increase  in  identity  theft. 

MacDonald-LoneTree  said  IHS  first  began  tracking  meth  encounters  in  1997 
when  31  were  recorded.  By  2005,  there  were  more  than  5,000  encounters. 

"Methamphetamine  use  puts  our  children  and  therefore  our  future  at 
risk,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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American  Indian  women  and  activism  (Part  one) 

Donna  Langston 
April  6,  2006 

Editor's  Note:  Donna  Langston  is  chair  of  the  Ethnic  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Denver.  Her  piece  examines  the  role  of  Native 
American  women  in  three  key  events:  the  occupation  of  Alcatraz  Island,  the 
Fish-in  movement,  and  the  occupation  at  Wounded  Knee.  Look  for  part  two 
tomorrow. 

American  Indian  political  activism  in  the  1960s  took  place  during  a time 
when  many  groups  were  actively  organizing,  groups  with  branches  of  their 
movement  dedicated  to  civil  rights  pursuits  and  branches  of  more  radical 


Power  groups.  Among  civil  rights  groups  of  the  time  were  African  American 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP),  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  conference 
(SCLC),  led  by  Martin  Luther  King,  and  women's  groups  like  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW).  Civil  rights  groups  most  often  focused  on 
lobbying,  education,  and  creating  legal  change.  Power  groups  responded  to 
the  limits  of  civil  rights  groups  with  more  radical  rhetoric  and  actions. 
Numerous  power  groups  advocated  Black  Power,  Brown  Power,  Red  Power,  and 
Radical  Feminism  - groups  such  as  the  Black  Panthers,  Brown  Berets, 
American  Indian  Movement  (AIM),  and  New  York  Radical  Feminists. 

Many  groups  borrowed  strategies,  tactics,  theory,  and  vision  from  the 
African  American  movement.  While  similarities  in  goals  and  tactics  can  be 
found  among  groups  of  this  time  period,  American  Indian  groups  differed 
from  others  in  a number  of  key  areas,  and  also  drew  on  their  own  unique 
history  of  continued  resistance  and  conflict  over  land  and  resources.  One 
major  difference  was  that  their  focus  was  less  on  integration  with 
dominant  society,  and  more  on  maintaining  cultural  integrity.  While 
African  Americans  had  been  denied  integration,  American  Indians  had  faced 
a history  of  forced  assimilation  . American  Indians  also  faced  problems 
that  differed  from  other  groups,  since  they  were  owners  of  land  and 
resources.  A central  focus  of  their  activism  was  on  gaining  enforcement  of 
treaty  rights,  not  civil  rights.  The  Indian  movement  focused  more  on 
empowering  the  tribe,  not  individuals,  the  more  common  reference  point  for 
civil  rights  groups. 

At  a time  when  white  student  groups  advised  against  trusting  anyone  over 
30,  American  Indian  youth  actively  pursued  bonds  with  their  elders  and 
looked  to  them  for  cultural  knowledge  and  leadership.  While  elders  had  a 
revered  status,  they  did  not  necessarily  hold  positions  of  tribal 
authority.  Many  tribal  councils  were  governed  by  members  of  a middle 
generation  who  had  survived  boarding  school,  but  did  not  always  understand 
the  traditional  values  of  elders  or  the  interest  among  youth  in 
reconnecting  to  their  heritage.  Divisions  also  existed  among  Indians  based 
on  geographical  residence;  reservation  or  urban.  The  status  of  Indians  on 
reservations  was  sometimes  compared  to  that  of  Southern  Blacks,  while 
members  of  urban  diasporas  were  more  often  attracted  to  the  rhetoric  of 
power  groups. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI),  founded  in  1944,  was 
one  of  the  prominent  Civil  Rights  groups  of  the  American  Indian  movement 
during  this  time  period.  Unlike  earlier  groups,  NCAI  membnership  was 
restricted  to  people  with  Indian  ancestry,  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
(BIA)  employees  were  barred  from  leadership  positions.  Ruth  Bronson 
(Cherokee)  was  the  first  executive  secretary  of  the  NCAI  and  served  in 
this  position  until  1956.  In  general,  the  NCAI  worked  on  issues  more 
pertinent  to  reservation  Indians  than  urban  communities.  NCAI  campaigns 
included  voting  rights  in  the  Southwest  where  Indians  were  prohibited  from 
voting  in  state  and  local  elections.  Among  the  lobbying  victories  of  this 
time  period  were  the  1965  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Act,  the 
1968  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  1972  Indian  Education  Act,  the  1975 
Indian  Education  Assistance  and  Self-Determination  Act,  the  1978  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act,  and  the  1978  Religious  Freedom  Act. 

Another  primary  issue  the  NCAI  lobbied  against  was  the  1953  Termination 
Act  passed  by  Congress  and  singed  by  President  Eisenhower  for  the  express 
purpose  of  dissolving  the  legal  status  of  all  tribes.  In  a 1947  report  by 
William  Zimmerman,  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  tribes  were 
divided  into  categories  of  immediate  or  eventual  termination.  The  process 
began  with  the  termination  of  the  Paiutes  of  Utah  in  1954.  Tribes  were 
refused  building  permits  for  hospitals  and  schools  since  this  might 
encourage  some  to  remain  on  their  land  rather  than  relocate.  Congress 
would  only  consider  compensation  for  stolen  land  and  resources  to  those 
tribes  who  were  willing  to  develop  a termination  plan.  The  termination 
policy  occurred  in  a time  period  of  widespread  fear  that  American  values 
were  under  threat  from  outside  the  country  and  from  within.  Indians  who 
had  not  assimilated  into  dominant  culture  were  viewed  as  un-American  by 
some.  In  I960,  Dillon  Meyer,  who  had  directed  the  3apanese-Am  erican 
relocation  campus  during  World  War  II,  was  named  Commissioner  of  Indian 


Affairs . 

One  part  of  the  Termination  policy  was  the  Relocation  Program  begun  in 
1952.  This  program  offered  one-way  bus  fare  and  the  promise  of  assistance 
in  finding  jobs  and  housing  in  urban  areas  for  reservation  Indians, 
usually  younger  tribal  members  with  more  employable  skills.  In  1940,  13 
percent  of  Indians  lived  in  urban  areas,  but  by  1980  more  than  half  were 
urban.  The  BIA  estimated  that  200,000  Indians  were  relocated  under  this 
program,  while  the  Indian  Removal  Act  of  1830  had  forced  less  than  half 
this  number,  89,000,  to  relocate.  The  high  point  of  termination  policy 
occurred  during  the  period  from  1952  to  1962.  With  the  election  of  Kennedy 
and  democratic  administrations,  the  government's  termination  policy  went 
into  remission.  By  the  late  1960s,  both  Johnson  and  Nixon  had  renounced 
termination.  It  was  formally  overturned  in  1972,  twenty  years  after  it  had 
been  initiated.  A renewed  interest  in  tribal  values  was  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  the  Relocation  Program  was  supposed  to  achieve. 

Both  Af rican-American  and  Indian  militancy  had  increased  with  migration 
to  urban  areas.  The  growth  in  urban  Indian  populations  unwittingly  set  the 
stage  for  a renewed  radicalism  among  youth. 

In  the  African-American  movement,  a younger  group  of  students, 
disillusioned  with  the  limits  of  civil  rights  approaches,  branched  off  of 
the  older  SCLC  to  form  the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC)  This  type  of  split  also  occurred  in  the  American  Indian  Civil 
Rights  movement,  as  students  formed  their  own  organization  separate  from 
the  NCAI.  The  National  Indian  Youth  council  (NIYC)  was  founded  in  1961 
after  an  NCAI  conference  in  Chicago  during  which  disputes  between  Oklahoma 
and  Great  Plains  tribes  and  disputes  between  tribal  leaders  who  dominated 
NCAI  and  younger  urban  Indians  occurred.  After  the  Chicago  meeting,  a 
group  gathered  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  to  form  NIYC.  Shirley  Hill  Witt 
(Iroquois)  was  one  of  the  founders.  While  the  NCAI  had  held  conventions  in 
big  cities,  NIYC  began  to  hold  meetings  on  reservations.  Every  Youth 
council  meeting  included  traditional  tribal  songs  and  drum  ceremonies. 

The  group  employed  non-violent,  humorous,  and  symbolic  ridicule  of  white 
society  through  their  publication  ABC,  Americans  Before  Columbus.  Perhaps 
influenced  by  Third  World  Liberation  movements  of  the  time,  they  perceived 
the  status  of  reservations  to  be  that  of  internal  colonies  under  the  rule 
of  the  BIA.  NIYC  supported  African-American  groups  and  borrowed  many  of 
their  ideas  and  rhetoric.  One  of  the  founders  of  NIYC,  Clyde  Warrior 
(Cherokee)  spent  the  summer  of  1961  working  with  SNCC  voter  education 
projects.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Indian  activists  to  use  revolutionary 
rhetoric  and  publicly  labeled  the  BIA  as  a white  colonialist  institution. 
The  term  Red  Power  was  first  used  by  Vine  Deloria,  Dr.  (Lakota)  at  a 
national  NCAI  conference  in  1966.  The  public  first  became  aware  of  the 
term  in  a 1967  news  broadcast  that  featured  Clyde  Warrior  promising  that 
the  NIYC  would  lead  an  uprising  that  "would  make  Kenya's  Mau  Mau  look  like 
a Sunday  school  picnic."  Indian  militancy  borrowed  heavily  from  African- 
American  models.  Sit-ins  provided  a model  for  the  fish-ins,  "red  power" 
responded  to  the  earlier  term  "black  power,"  and  "red  Muslims"  was  a term 
used  by  some  Indian  militants  like  Gerald  Wilkinson  (Cherokee/Catawba),  a 
leader  in  the  NIYC.  One  of  the  first  actions  the  students  joined  was  the 
Fish-in  Movement  in  Washington  State  in  1964.  A movement  of  open 
resistance  had  begun  that  would  support  new  tribal  achievements. 

In  1968,  two  more  youth-led  power  groups  emerged,  one  on  the  West  Coast 
and  one  in  the  Midwest.  Lehman  Brightman  (Lakota),  Director  of  the 
American  Indian  Studies  at  the  University  of  California  campus,  formed  the 
Bay  Area-based  United  Native  Americans,  whose  members  played  a role  in  the 
occupation  of  Alcatraz.  Though  they  envisioned  themselves  as  a national 
organization,  most  of  their  support  was  in  the  Bay  Area.  They  are  credited 
with  publishing  the  first  inter-tribal  militant  newspaper.  Warpath,  in 
1968  and  issued  a call  for  war  on  the  BIA. 
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American  Indian  women  and  activism  (Part  two) 

Donna  Langston 
April  7,  2006 

Editor's  Note:  Donna  Langston  is  chair  of  the  Ethnic  Studies  Department  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Denver.  This  portion  of  her  essay  on 
American  Indian  women  and  activism  explores  the  takeover  of  Alcatraz.  Part 
one  ran  of  her  piece  ran  yesterday  and  part  two  runs  Monday. 

A group  of  young  community  members  in  urban  Minneapolis  formed  the 
American  Indian  Movement  (AIM),  also  in  1968.  Modeled  after  the  Black 
Panthers,  they  initially  responded  to  the  issue  of  urban  police  harassment 
and  found  themselves  targeted  by  the  FBI.  By  the  late  1960s,  Indians  in 
Minneapolis  formed  a third  of  the  state's  Indian  population,  more  than  any 
single  reservation  in  the  state.  Most  of  the  Indians  in  Minneapolis  were 
Anishinabe.  While  the  membership  base  of  the  NIYC  was  comprised  primarily 
of  students,  AIM  initially  drew  a relocated  urban  underclass  to  their 
movement . 

Power  groups  led  a number  of  effective  symbolic  actions  that  challenged 
and  educated  society.  Power  groups,  led  by  youth,  often  from  urban 
backgrounds,  organized  separately  from  whites  and  focused  on  the  need  to 
reeducate  members  in  traditional  tribal  ways.  Spiritual  practices, 
personal  appearance,  and  hair  length,  for  example,  indicated  independence 
from  white  values.  Some  divisions  occurred  as  charges  of  being  "uncle 
tomahawks"  (a  sell-out,  similar  to  the  Af rican-American  term  of  "Uncle 
Tom"  in  meaning),  or  "apples"  (red  on  the  outside,  white  on  the  inside) 
were  applied  to  American  Indians  in  the  BIA,  tribal  bureaucrats,  educated 
professionals,  and  to  those  with  light  skin,  of  lesser  blood  quantum,  or 
who  were  otherwise  deemed  not  "Indian  enough."  FBI  infiltrators  encouraged 
these  divisions. 

The  first  red  power  action  that  garnered  national  and  international 
attention  was  the  1969  occupation  of  Alcatraz  Island.  Other  occupations 
followed  this  one,  including  one  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  the  1972 
occupation  of  the  BIA  in  Washington  D.  C.,  and  the  1973  occupation  of 
Wounded  Knee.  Post-Alcatraz  inter  tribal  groups  aimed  their  protest  at 
national  sites  and  symbols. 

The  occupation  of  Alcatraz  Island  galvanized  Indian  pride  and 
consciousness,  and  heralded  a new  era  in  American  Indian  activism.  This 
landmark  occupation  began  in  November  1969  and  ended  nineteen  months  later, 
in  Dune  1971.  There  had  been  an  earlier  four-hour  symbolic  takeover  of 
Alcatraz  in  March  1964,  organized  by  Belva  Cottier  (Lakota),  which 
garnered  regional  media  attention  . The  group  of  forty,  from  the  Bay  Area 
Council  of  American  Indians,  drove  claim  stakes  into  the  ground  (a  broom 
handle  was  used  for  one)  symbolizing  the  discovery  sticks  Lewis  and  Clark 
had  used.  The  group  offered  the  government  forty-seven  cents  an  acre  for  a 
total  of  $9.40  for  the  island.  The  occupying  party  of  forty  included 
twenty-six-year-old  Russell  Means  (Oglala  Lakota)  and  his  father.  Belva 
Cottier  also  pressed  a claim  to  the  island  through  the  courts  under  the 
Fort  Laramie  Treaty  that  gave  Indians  the  right  to  claim  abandoned  federal 
property,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  court.  The  action,  led  by  Belva 

Cottier,  remained  a topic  of  conversation  among  urban  Bay  Area  Indians 
long  afterward. 

A number  of  prominent  leaders,  including  Wilma  Mankiller  and  Russell 
Means,  had  grown  up  in  California,  after  their  families,  along  with  others 
from  tribes  throughout  the  United  States,  moved  there  as  part  of  the 
federal  government's  Relocation  Program.  In  1958,  four  out  of  the  eight 
original  Relocation  Centers  were  in  California:  at  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
San  Dose,  and  Los  Angeles.  Consequently,  California  was  a hotbed  for 
Indian  activism.  As  many  Lakota  resided  in  California  as  on  reservations 
in  South  Dakota.  The  Indian  population  in  California  was  82  percent  urban 
in  contrast  to  states  such  as  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Alaska,  and  North 


Carolina,  where  Indians  were  more  than  70  percent  rural.  Urban  residents 
at  this  time  had  more  education  and  lower  rates  of  unemployment:  11 
percent  in  urban  areas,  compared  to  40  percent  and  higher  in  rural 
reservation  settings.  Being  an  urban  Indian  had  become  an  important 
identity.  Moreover,  the  Indian  population  had  also  become  a younger  group 
ove  rail.  An  unintended  consequence  of  this  concentration  of  young  Indians 
in  urban  areas  was  an  increase  in  American  Indian  militancy.  Urban 
militancy  was  matched  by  a resurgence  of  nationalism  on  reservations . 

The  1969  occupation  of  Alcatraz,  which  gained  national  and  international 
media  coverage,  was  led  by  students  from  California  campuses  and  supported 
by  community  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Indian  Center.  Indian  Centers  in 
urban  areas  were  another  unanticipated  consequence  of  the  government's 
urban  Relocation  Program.  In  urban  settings,  Indian  Centers  and  bars 
maintained  social  contact  for  participants.  Dust  weeks  before  students 
moved  to  occupy  Alcatraz,  the  San  Francisco  Indian  Center  had  burned  down 
and  members  discussed  the  possibility  of  building  a new  center  on  Alcatraz 

An  initial  landing  on  Alcatraz  occurred  on  9 November  1969  and  was 
followed  by  a larger  landing  on  20  November  by  ninety  students  who  began 
the  hard  work  of  building  an  infrastructure  to  support  a long-term 
occupation.  The  prison  on  the  island  had  been  shut  down  several  years 
earlier.  Conditions  on  the  island  were  desolate:  no  electricity,  no 
running  water.  The  occupiers  pointed  out  that  similar  conditions  could  be 
found  on  many  reservations.  All  supplies  had  to  be  carried  across  the  bay 
through  Coast  Guard  blockades.  The  work  of  women  was  essential  in  the 
daily  running  of  the  island,  including  running  the  community  kitchen, 
school,  and  health  center.  Yet  male  figures  such  as  Richard  Oakes  (Mohawk) 
head  of  San  Francisco  State  Native  American  Student  group,  and  bartender 
and  twenty-three-year-old  Dohn  Trudell  (Santee  Lakota),  who  ran  the  radio 
broadcast  from  Alcatraz,  received  more  media  attention  at  the  time  and 
remain  better  known  to  this  day. 

An  average  of  approximately  100  occupiers  remained  on  the  island  on  a 
continuous  basis,  but  thousands  of  Indians  from  across  the  country  visited 
Alcatraz,  a symbol  of  renewed  cultural  pride  and  more  militant  stances 
regarding  self-determination.  More  than  56,000  Indians  took  part  in  the 
occupation.  The  occupiers  adopted  the  name  Indians  of  All  Tribes, 
characterizing  their  backgrounds. 

Prominent  leaders  among  the  student  occupiers  included  Richard  Oakes  and 
LaNada  Boyer/Means  (Shoshone  Bannock),  the  head  of  the  Native  American 
Student  Organization  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  campus. 
Richard  Oakes  occupied  the  island  for  a few  short  months  in  the  beginning, 
but  LaNada  Boyer/Means,  at  age  twenty-two,  was  in  the  initial  landing 
party  and  occupied  the  island  from  beginning  to  end.  In  Danuary  of  1968, 
she  had  been  the  first  Indian  student  admitted  to  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  She  later  chaired  the  Native  American  Student 
Organization  that  led  the  occupation.  She  wrote  a $300,000  grant  proposal 
that  sought  to  turn  Alcatraz  into  a cultural  education  center.  Also 
present  were  Madonna  Gilbert/Thunderhawk  (Cheyenne  River  Lakota)  and  Dohn 
Trudell,  who  would  later  become  leaders  in  AIM. 

The  protesters  used  humor  and  symbolism  to  deliver  political  messages 
through  a document  proclaiming  their  intent  to  establish  a Bureau  of 
Caucasian  Affairs  ridiculing  the  BIA,  whose  policies  were  routinely 
criticized  by  some  Indian  leaders.  Occupiers  also  shot  toy  bow  and  arrows 
at  Coast  Guard  boats.  Among  the  original  student  group  of  seventy-eight 
occupiers  were  two  informers,  a condition  that  plagued  Indian  groups.  The 
student  occupiers  of  Alcatraz  were  not  armed,  as  opposed  to  those  later 
occupiers  at  Wounded  Knee.  The  Alcatraz  occupation  also  occurred  within 
the  liberal  environment  of  the  Bay  Area,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
conservative,  rural.  South  Dakota  environment  the  later  Wounded  Knee 
occupation  faced. 

Students  were  the  original  occupants  of  the  island,  but  community 
members  on  the  mainland  such  as  Adam  Nordwell/Fortunate  Eagle  (Anishinabe) 
and  Grace  Thorpe  (Sac  Fox),  daughter  of  Olympic  athlete  Dim  Thorpe, 
provided  the  support  that  made  the  occupation  possible.  Grace  Thorpe 
procured  a generator,  water  barge,  and  ambulance  service,  as  well  as 
coordinated  publicity,  including  visits  by  Hollywood  stars  such  as  Dane 


Fonda,  Marlon  Brando,  Anthony  Quinn,  and  Candice  Bergen.  She  also  handled 
public  relations  on  Alcatraz  and  at  the  later  Fort  Lawton  occupation.  She 
helped  to  secure  property  for  the  site  of  Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl  (DQ) 
University,  the  first  university  of  American  Indian  and  Chicano  students, 
near  Davis,  California.  Her  activism  began  with  Alcatraz;  as  she  recalls, 
"Alcatraz  made  me  put  my  furniture  into  storage  and  spend  my  life  savings. 
Grace  Thorpe  went  on  to  work  as  a lobbyist  with  NCAI  and  attempted  to  get 
factories  located  on  reservations  so  people  would  be  able  to  have  jobs 
without  leaving  their  lands.  She  returned  to  her  reservation  in  1980  and 
served  as  a tribal  judge  and  health  commissioner.  Thorpe  remained  an 
activist  throughout  her  life.  In  her  sixties,  with  only  her  social 
security  checks,  she  started  a fight  against  what  she  called  "radioactive 
racism"  in  her  own  tribal  government,  which  was  considering  storing 
nuclear  waste.  In  1993  she  founded  the  National  Environmental  Coalition  of 
Native  Americans. 

Another  community  member,  fifty-year-old  nurse  Stella  Leach  (Colville), 
ran  the  health  clinic  and  was  a leader  in  the  occupation  toward  the  end. 
Dr.  Dorothy  Lone  Wolf  Miller  (Blackfoot),  the  Director  of  Scientific 
Analysis  Corporation,  used  her  office  as  the  headquarters  for  Indians  of 
All  Tribes  and  procured  an  education  grant  to  start  Rock  School  on  the 
island  and  to  set  up  the  island  health  clinic.  She  also  printed  the 
newsletter  of  the  occupation.  Numerous  community  members,  such  as  twenty- 
three  year  old  Wilma  Mankiller,  had  volunteered  support  for  the  occupiers 
from  the  mainland  and  visited  the  island.  Wilma  credits  Alcatraz  with 
being  the  catalyst  for  her  initial  political  awareness,  stating,  "It  gave 
me  the  sense  that  anything  was  possible.  Who  I am  and  how  I governed  was 
influenced  by  Alcatraz." 

The  government  offered  the  occupiers  a cultural  center  at  Fort  Mason 
next  to  Fisherman's  Wharf,  but  the  protesters  wanted  title  to  the  island 
itself.  Stella  Leach  warned  the  government  that  they  would  create  another 
Wounded  Knee  Massacre  if  they  tried  to  remove  the  protesters.  Some 
criticized  the  atmosphere  on  the  island  during  the  last  few  months  as 
being  a combination  of  constant  powwows  and  street  fighting.  It  has  been 
argued  that  violence  and  chaos  increased  as  the  occupation  changed  from 
mostly  students  to  a larger  base  of  people  from  the  streets.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  how  many  infiltrators  might  also  have  contributed  to 
dissension . 

The  federal  government  was  eventually  able  to  outwait  and  outmaneuver 
the  Alcatraz  occupiers  and  finally  removed  them  from  the  island  on  11  Dune 
1971,  but  the  landmark  protest  had  left  its  impact.  Many  more  occupations 
were  to  follow  in  areas  across  the  country  for  the  next  few  years, 
including  a three  month  occupation  in  March  1970  at  Fort  Lawton  in 
Washington  state  that  was  successful  in  procuring  land  for  the  Daybreak 
Star  Cultural  Center;  and  occupation  near  Davis,  California,  that  was 
successful  in  establishing  DQ  University  in  1971;  an  occupation  of  Ellis 
Island;  a 1970  Thanksgiving  occupation  of  the  Mayflower  by  AIM;  and 
numerous  occupations  of  BIA  offices,  including  the  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.C.  These  later  occupations  were  all  for  short  periods  of 
days  or  weeks. 

Alcatraz  helped  to  shape  public  opinion  and  influence  public  policy.  A 
top  aide  to  President  Nixon  later  cited  at  least  nine  major  policy  shifts 
that  resulted  from  the  occupation  of  Alcatraz,  including  passage  of  the 
Indian  Self  Determination  and  Education  Act,  revision  of  the  Johnson 
O'Malley  Act  to  improve  Indian  education,  and  passage  of  the  Indian 
Financing  Act  and  an  Indian  Health  Act,  and  the  return  of  Mount  Adams  to 
the  Yakima  in  Washington  State  as  well  as  the  return  of  48,000  acres  of 
the  Sacred  Blue  Lake  lands  to  Taos  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico.  Nixon  had  also 
quietly  signed  papers  ending  the  Termination  policy  during  the  occupation. 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  Alcatraz  raised  political  consciousness,  as 
noted  by  John  Trudell:  "Alcatraz  made  it  easier  for  us  to  remember  who  we 
are."  Before  Alcatraz,  Indian  activism  had  been  more  tribal  and  regional, 
with  a focus  on  specific  treaty  issues.  Alcatraz  remains  the  longest 
occupation  of  a federal  site  by  Indians  to  this  day.  Alcatraz  her  aided  an 
inter  tribal  militancy  that  awakened  the  American  public  to  the  status  of 
American  Indians.  Cross-country  marches  by  Indian  groups  continue  to  use 


Alcatraz  as  their  starting  point,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  a new 
movement  and  of  a newfound  pride  and  racial  consciousness. 
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Native  leaders,  religious  group  break  ground  on  Oklahoma  burial  site 
Organizers:  Unique  project  could  help  return  thousands  of  remains 
CLINTON  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
April  4,  2006 

In  what  organizers  say  is  the  initial  step  in  creating  likely  the  first 
such  location  in  the  country,  a non-denominational  religious  group  joined 
some  of  Oklahoma's  Native  American  spiritual  leaders  in  breaking  ground  on 
a burial  site  for  ancestral  remains. 

The  ceremony,  held  April  1st  and  attended  by  some  200  people,  was  "a 
culmination  of  years  of  dreaming  and  visibly  showing  the  goodwill  of  many 
neighbors,"  said  Lawrence  Hart,  a longtime  Cheyenne  peace  chief  in  the 
tradition  of  legendary  figures  like  Black  Kettle  and  White  Antelope,  men 
renowned  for  not  carrying  weapons  and  instead  using  words  to  solve 
disputes.  Hart  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  and  a Mennonite  minister. 

The  ceremony  that  gave  Hart  such  optimism  was  organized  by  Religions  for 
Peace-USA,  a New  York  City-based  organization  that  "envision[s]  a world  in 
which  people  of  distinct  religious  communities  live  together  in  respect 
and  mutual  support,  creating  paths  to  peace  and  justice,"  according  to 
their  website. 

The  group  has  launched  the  "Return  to  the  Earth  Project"  to  bring  Native 
American  remains  to  their  proper  resting  place.  Executive  director  Bud 
Heckman  says  that  the  Native  American  Graves  and  Repatriation  Act-the  1990 
legislation  designed  to  return  funerary  items  to  their  tribes  of  origin- 
is  "slow  and  under  funded,"  and  that  100,000  remains  cannot  be  identified 
as  belonging  to  a federally-recognized  tribe.  In  short,  they  are  without  a 
resting  place. 

"These  once-beloved  mothers,  fathers,  friends  and  children  are  still 
waiting  to  be  returned  and  honored  with  dignity,"  Religions  for  Peace-USA 
said  in  a statement.  "The  Return  to  the  Earth  Project  supports  Native 
Americans  in  burying  unidentifiable  ancestral  remains  currently  held  in 
museums,  libraries  and  government  depositories." 

The  groundbreaking  took  place  at  the  Cheyenne  Cultural  Center  in  Clinton, 
founded  by  Hart  in  1977.  Officials  hope  that  some  day  it  will  house 
remains  originating  from  states  in  the  south-central  Plains. 

"The  ceremony  went  very  well,"  Heckman  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

Hart  said  about  the  ceremony  that  he  was  "hopeful  that  it  would  provide 
a much  needed  positive  and  hopeful  moment  of  reconciliation  after  years  of 
suffering  after  the  years  of  anguish  and  suffering  by  Native  American  over 
this  issue." 

"Religious  communities  have  a unique  responsibility  to  Native  Americans 
for  their  history  of  silence  or  even  collusion  in  historic  wrongs  against 
Native  American  peoples,"  Heckman  said. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Interior  nominee  makes  D.C.  rounds 

Indian  leaders  are  optimistic,  urge  quick  action  on  pressing  issues 
Sam  Lewin 
April  4,  2006 

The  man  nominated  as  the  new  head  of  the  Department  of  Interior  met  this 
week  with  senators,  although  he  declined  to  discuss  what  transpired  during 
the  meetings. 

Idaho  Gov.  Dirk  Kempthorne,  tapped  by  President  Bush  as  the  new  interior 
secretary,  would  replace  departing  Secretary  Gale  Norton  if  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Norton  resigned  on  March  5. 

Members  of  the  American  Indian  community  are  watching  Kempthorne,  54, 
for  clues  as  to  how  he  would  act  regarding  the  long-standing  Indian-trust 
lawsuit . 

After  meeting  with  the  senators  in  Washington,  DC,  Kempthorne  said  it 
would  be  inappropriate  to  talk  publicly  on  contentious  topics. 

"I  must  wait  until  the  hearing  itself  before  I make  comments  on  specific 
issues,"  Kempthorne  was  quoted  as  saying  by  the  Billings  [Montana]  Gazette. 
"That's  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate,  that's  the  process,  and  so  right 
now  this  is  just  an  opportunity  to  say  hello  again  to  a number  of  my 
former  colleagues  and  affirm  that  I look  forward  to  working  with  them." 

While  reception  to  the  nomination  has  generally  been  friendly  in  Indian 
Country,  officials  warn  that  there  is  much  work  that  is  separate  from  the 
Indian  trust  controversy 

"Overall  needs  of  Native  Americans  remain  unmet,  such  as  basic 
inf rastructure  in  their  communities,  quality  affordable  housing,  education 
and  health  care,"  said  Gary  Gordon  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing 
Council.  "As  12%  of  Native  Americans  lack  plumbing  facilities,  11%  lack 
kitchen  facilities,  90,000  Native  families  are  homeless  or  under-housed 
and  14.7%  of  homes  are  overcrowded,  [Kempthorne]  must  be  ready  to  take  on 
these  challenges." 

Gordon  also  said  he  hoped  that  Kempthorne,  who  is  expected  to  win 
confirmation  easily,  would  quickly  appoint  a new  deputy  secretary  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a position  that  has  been  vacant  for  a year. 

Shortly  after  the  nomination  was  announced,  officials  with  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe,  based  in  the  Idaho  town  of  Lapwai,  gave  to  the  Native  American 
Times  a statement  from  tribal  leader  Rebecca  Miles  about  the  tribe's 
history  with  the  governor. 

"We  have  had  a good  working  relationship  with  the  governor  that  focuses 
on  cooperation.  It  is  also  a respectful  relationship,"  Miles  said. 

Another  Idaho  tribe,  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  also  had  positive  things  to  say 
about  the  Bush  nominee. 

"Coeur  d'Alene  has  constructed  a solid  foundation  working  with  Gov. 
Kempthorne  on  a wide  range  of  issues  including  gaming  and  environmental 
concerns,"  said  Quanah  Spencer,  the  tribe's  public  affairs  director. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribes  looking  at  proposed  land  rules 
By  lODI  RAVE 
Lee  Enterprises 
April  4,  2006 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - Harrison  Tsosie  of  the  Navajo  Nation  doesn't  like 
Washington  bureaucrats  telling  the  tribe  how  to  manage  15  million  acres  of 
tribal  land  held  in  trust  by  the  federal  government. 

And  now  a new  federal  law  and  proposed  Interior  Department  policies  are 
changing  all  the  rules  governing  56  million  acres  of  trust  lands  around 
the  country. 

"The  big  concern  of  the  Navajos  is  this  notion  the  federal  government 
holds  land  in  trust,"  said  Tsosie,  Navajo  Nation  deputy  attorney  general. 
"It  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  federal  government  to  have  pervasive 
control  over  all  activities  within  the  Navajo  Nation." 

Tsosie  arrived  in  Portland  with  about  200  other  tribal  representatives 
from  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  on  Wednesday  to  attend  an  all- 
day comment  session  with  Interior  Department  staff  members.  The  task  at 
hand:  Try  to  understand  the  complex,  sweeping  list  of  proposed  regulatory 
changes  about  to  dramatically  alter  the  landscape  of  trust  fund  management 

Tribal  representatives  pored  through  a 2.7-pound  binder  filled  with 
draft  regulations  affecting  anyone  who  owns  land  in  Indian  Country.  The 
binder  only  addressed  changes  brought  about  by  passage  of  the  2004 
American  Indian  Probate  Reform  Act.  Now  a year  later,  the  law  is  taking 
effect . 

The  proposed  regulations  discussed  Wednesday  will  help  make  the  probate 
reform  act  a reality.  They're  supposed  to  be  finalized  lune  20.  "I  don't 
know  when  we've  ever  done  anything  - when  you  look  at  the  binder  with  the 
drafts  in  it  - that  extensive  at  one  time,"  said  Michelle  Singer,  an 
Interior  Department  staff  attorney.  "It's  huge." 

The  probate  reform  act  affects  land  ownership  rights  for  hundreds  of 
tribes  across  the  country  and  some  245,000  individuals. 

Many  of  the  tribal  representatives  in  Portland  said  the  new  changes  were 
alarming. 

"I  feel  they've  overwhelmed  the  tribes  with  all  these  regulations,"  said 
Sharon  Red  Thunder,  realty  specialist  with  the  Colville  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Washington.  "They've  given  us  such  little  time  to  comment  and  be 
consulted  when  they've  been  working  on  these  trust  reform  regulations  for 
years . " 

The  reform  act  will  affect  probate  and  life  estates,  selling,  exchanging 
or  buying  land,  grazing  permits,  land  leases,  record  and  title  documents, 
administrative  appeals  and  new  fees  for  managing  trust  funds. 

The  Interior  Department  will  release  more  policy  changes,  leaving  tribes 
to  grapple  with  the  regulatory  changes  brought  on  by  the  American  Indian 
Probate  Reform  Act. 

"It  was  passed  in  2004  but  there  wasn't  a lot  of  education  in  Indian 
Country,"  said  Majel  Russell,  an  attorney  representing  Montana  and  Wyoming 
tribal  leaders.  "DOI  didn't  come  out.  I think  they  did  one  pamphlet  that 
we  all  got  as  Indian  landowners.  It  was  a good  pamphlet.  But  that  was  it. 
We  haven't  had  a lot  of  training  or  consultations." 

Probate  and  life  estate  changes  are  drawing  some  of  the  heavier 
criticisms.  It's  now  paramount  that  a landowner  has  a will  if  they  want  to 
control  the  future  of  their  landholdings. 

Typically,  if  a landowner  dies,  their  spouse  or  all  surviving  children 
will  inherit  the  land.  Not  anymore.  If  a will  isn't  in  place,  the  spouse 
won't  inherit  the  land.  They'll  only  have  use  of  it  while  living. 

And  in  cases  where  a landowner  owns  less  than  5 percent  of  a 
fractionated  parcel,  the  oldest  child,  grandchild  or  great-grandchild  will 
inherit  it  - not  all  the  children,  as  in  the  past. 

Another  contested  provision  allows  the  Interior  Department  to  purchase 
land  during  the  probate  proceeding  without  the  heirs'  consent  if  the 
holding  is  less  than  5 percent  - this  doesn't  apply  if  a person  has  a will 

If  a will  doesn't  exist,  the  land  falls  under  new  federal  probate  codes. 
State  probate  codes  will  no  longer  be  followed.  "It's  a total  radical 
change  from  the  way  probates  work  now,"  said  Russell. 


Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  announced  last  spring  that  it 
would  stop  doing  wills  for  landowners.  Confusion  will  likely  ensue  in 
months  to  come,  said  Russell,  considering  few  Indians  have  wills. 

Amanda  Wilbur,  an  attorney  who  lives  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  said  only  about  5 percent  of  Indian  landowners  in  South  Dakota 
have  wills.  Across  the  country,  it's  about  10  percent,  she  said. 

The  massive  trust  reform  initiative  is  being  spurred  on  by  the  near 
decade-long  landmark  lawsuit  filed  in  1996  against  the  Interior  Department 
by  Elouise  Cobell  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  in  Montana. 

The  suit  provoked  a court  mandate  requiring  the  Interior  Department  to 
provide  a historical  accounting  of  land  and  money  accounts  mismanaged  for 
tribes  and  individual  landowners  dating  back  to  1887. 

The  Portland  consultation  meeting  marked  the  end  of  a 90-day  comment 
period  tribes  had  to  voice  concerns  over  proposed  regulatory  changes.  So 
far,  hundreds  of  comments  have  been  made  to  staff,  which  has  been  sorting 
through  them  on  a continual  basis. 

"We're  going  to  try  and  turn  them  around  in  a couple  weeks,"  said  Singer. 
"We  want  to  get  the  next  comment  period  started."  That  will  happen  after 
department  staffers  publish  a second  draft.  More  consultations  will  follow, 
she  said. 

Staff  members  will  then  produce  a second  draft  of  regulatory  changes, 
giving  tribes  and  landowners  another  opportunity  to  comment  on  changes. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Beer  sales  get  unanimous  OK 
By  Dan  Daly,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
April  5,  2006 

STURGIS  - After  listening  to  nearly  two  hours  of  comment  - some  for,  most 
against,  and  much  of  it  impassioned  - the  Meade  County  Commission  voted  5- 
0 to  approve  a beer  license  for  a new  Sturgis  motorcycle-rally  bar  and 
campground  near  Bear  Butte,  a sacred  site  to  many  American  Indians. 

Entrepreneur  lay  Allen,  owner  of  the  Broken  Spoke  Saloon,  bought  600 
acres  of  land  north  of  the  butte.  He  plans  to  open  a new  Broken  Spoke 
Saloon  and  Sturgis  County  Line  Campground  on  the  site  for  the  2006  Sturgis 
motorcycle  rally.  Later,  he  hopes  to  open  a concert  venue  as  well. 

But  opposition  to  Allen's  plan  has  been  intense.  Diverse  American  Indian 
groups  including  the  Sturgis-based  Bear  Butte  International  Alliance  and 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  of  Montana  oppose  the  project.  The  Meade 
County  Commission  received  633  letters  on  the  subject.  There  was  even  an 
op-ed  piece  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  decrying  Allen's  proposal. 

Tuesday's  commission  meeting  culminated  a day  of  prayer  and  protest  by 
Indian  groups  that  began  at  Bear  Butte  and  ended  on  the  streets  of  Sturgis. 

More  than  400  marchers,  singing  and  chanting  "Save  Bear  Butte,"  walked 
in  a slow  procession  behind  a Lakota  drum  group  and  spiritual  leader  Arvol 
Looking  Horse.  The  march  ended  at  the  front  entrance  of  Meade  County 
Courthouse. 

Protesters  carried  signs  that  read  "The  End  is  Near,  lay  Allen  is  Here" 
and  "Develop  Your  Mind,  Not  Sacred  Sites." 

Inside,  the  courtroom-turned  commission  room  had  space  for  only  70 
people.  Most  of  the  crowd  waited  outside  through  the  entire  meeting. 

About  25  journalists  crowded  into  the  jury  box-turned  press  gallery  as 
lay  Allen  made  his  case  for  approval  of  the  beer  license  - and  20 
opponents  tried  to  persuade  the  commission  to  deny  the  license. 

Allen's  attorney,  Bryce  Flint,  told  the  commission  that  the  bar  itself 
would  be  2-1/2  miles  north  of  the  base  of  Bear  Butte.  He  noted  that  other 


licensed  biker  bars  and  music  venues,  including  one  across  the  road  from 
the  Sturgis  County  Line  property,  are  as  close  or  nearly  as  close  to  Bear 
Butte . 

Among  those  who  spoke  on  Allen's  behalf  was  Sasha  Mullins,  who  works  for 
the  Broken  Spoke.  She  described  her  boss  as  a big-hearted  person  who  wants 
to  develop  a harmonious  environment  for  his  employees  and  his  patrons. 

Flint  noted  that  Allen's  beer-license  request  meets  both  legal  tests  set 
down  by  state  law  - character  of  the  applicant  and  location  of  the 
establishment.  He  said  Allen,  who  operates  Broken  Spoke  Saloons  at 
motorcycle  events  in  four  states,  has  been  found  to  be  a responsible 
businessman.  Flint  also  said  the  neighboring  landowners  support  his  right 
as  a landowner. 

The  Meade  County  Commission  apparently  agreed.  There  was  little 
discussion  among  the  five  commissioners  before  the  5-0  vote.  Dean  Wink  was 
the  only  commissioner  who  spoke  to  the  crowd. 

"I'm  not  convinced  that  Meade  County  needs  another  biker  bar,"  Wink  said. 
"I  do  feel  strongly...  that  private  property  rights  have  been  eroded."  He 
said  Allen's  proposal  meets  the  standards  set  by  the  state  and  the  county 
and  therefore  deserves  a beer  license.  "I  have  a problem  deviating  from 
the  standards  we've  set  down." 

The  decision  came  despite  a series  of  passionate  speeches  from  Indian 
people  who  talked  of  the  sacredness  of  Bear  Butte  and  its  role  in  their 
cultural  history.  They  spoke  about  the  need  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of 
Bear  Butte  so  that  future  generations  of  Indian  pilgrims  will  have  a place 
to  fast,  pray  and  cleanse  their  spirits. 

Speakers  compared  Bear  Butte  to  lerusalem,  to  Mecca,  to  the  Christian 
Bible  and  to  Mount  Sinai. 

"Bear  Butte  is  a sacred  place,  and  we  need  to  keep  it  as  our 
grandfathers  (kept  it),"  said  Looking  Horse,  who  is  revered  in  Lakota 
religion  as  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  calf  pipe.  "When  we  sit  on  top  of 
Bear  Butte,  we  communicate  with  our  creator." 

Carter  Camp  of  the  Intertribal  Coalition  to  Defend  Bear  Butte  also  spoke. 
His  group  is  pushing  for  a five-mile  buffer  around  Bear  Butte.  He  told  the 
commissioners  that  generations  of  American  Indian  soldiers  who  fought  for 
the  United  States  have  come  home  to  Bear  Butte  to  heal  their  spirits.  He 
said  every  biker  that  goes  to  the  new  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  will  go  rumbling 
past  Bear  Butte.  "The  location  of  this  could  not  be  worse,"  he  said. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  which  traces  its  very  survival  to  Bear 
Butte,  has  been  buying  land  around  Bear  Butte  for  years,  L.  lace  Killsback, 
a member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council,  said.  He  said  the  tribe 
has  about  700  acres  set  aside,  and  it  is  trying  to  buy  more. 

Others  said  they  have  no  objection  to  lay  Allen  opening  a biker  bar  for 
the  Sturgis  rally  - but  not  at  this  location. 

The  Sturgis  County  Line  proposal  also  apparently  renewed  some  of  the 
debate  in  Meade  County  about  the  Sturgis  motorcycle  rally,  lesse  Levin,  a 
non-Indian  rancher  who  lives  30  miles  east  of  Sturgis,  told  the 
commissioners  that  she  is  disgusted  by  the  trash,  dust  and  drunken  bikers 
that  she  has  seen  at  her  place. 

"When  is  enough  going  to  be  enough  for  us  in  Meade  County?"  she  asked 
the  commissioners. 

State  Sen.  Stan  Adelstein,  R-Rapid  City,  who  chairs  the  House-Senate 
Tribal  Relations  Committee,  also  spoke  against  the  measure,  as  did  Bruce 
Ellison,  a Rapid  City  attorney. 

Ellison  said  the  United  States  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom.  "We  have  to  figure  out  a way  in  which  we  can  co-exist,"  he  said. 
Contact  Dan  Daly  at  394-8421  or  dan.daly@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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State  agrees  to  buy  2nd  Seminole  War's  Lake  Okeechobee  battlefield 
By  BILL  KACZOR 
Associated  Press 
April  4 2006 

TALLAHASSEE  - Debate  over  who  won  the  Battle  of  Lake  Okeechobee  169  years 
ago  drags  on,  but  victory  finally  was  at  hand  Tuesday  for  the  Seminole 
Tribe  and  others  who  have  been  fighting  to  preserve  the  historic  site. 

Gov.  Deb  Bush  and  the  Florida  Cabinet  unanimously  agreed  to  spend  $3.2 
million  to  purchase  145.5  acres  where  Seminole  and  Miccosukee  Indians  and 
escaped  black  slaves  fought  hand-to-hand  with  the  U.S.  Army  on  Christmas 
Day  1837. 

"This  was  the  largest,  bloodiest  battle  of  the  Second  Seminole  Indian 
War,"  said  state  Rep.  Richard  Machek,  D-Delray  Beach,  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  purchase.  The  war  was  part  of  U.S.  efforts  to  remove  American 
Indians  from  Florida,  then  just  a U.S.  territory  with  large  expanses  of 
unexplored  land. 

Preservationists  have  been  afraid  rapid  growth  in  the  city  of  Okeechobee 
would  turn  the  site  into  a subdivision  or  shopping  area.  It  is  wedged 
between  a commercial  area  and  a 300-home  development. 

The  state  is  buying  the  site  from  the  Rowland  Foundation,  created  to 
benefit  orphanages  and  religious  organizations,  through  the  Florida 
Forever  program  designed  to  preserve  endangered  lands.  It  will  become  a 
state  park. 

Plans  include  controlled  public  access  with  living  history  events  such 
as  reenactments  of  the  battle.  It  also  will  serve  as  a community 
educational  resource  and  heritage  tourist  destination. 

W.S.  Steele,  historic  preservation  officer  for  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Florida,  which  has  a reservation  nearby,  said  he  has  been  fighting  to 
protect  the  site  for  21  years  and  others  longer  than  that. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  joined  the  effort  in  2000 
by  listing  the  battlefield  as  one  of  the  country's  11  most  endangered 
historic  sites. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  it  was  the  most  desperate  single  battle  in 
the  annals  of  Indian  warfare,"  Steele  said.  "It  has  been  described  as  the 
largest  battle  of  the  fiercest  war  ever  waged  by  the  U.S.  government 
against  native  American  people." 

About  1,100  soldiers  and  militia  troops  led  by  Col.  Zachary  Taylor 
fought  with  around  400  Indians  and  escaped  slaves. 

The  Army  suffered  heavier  casualties,  26  dead  and  112  wounded  compared 
to  11  dead  and  14  wounded  on  the  Indian  side. 

The  battle  was  declared  a victory  in  Washington,  though,  because  the 
Indians  were  driven  from  the  battlefield.  As  a result,  Taylor  earned  the 
nickname  "Old  Rough  and  Ready."  He  also  won  a promotion  and  fame  that 
helped  catapult  him  to  the  presidency  in  1848. 

The  Seminoles  and  their  allies,  however,  avoided  capture  and  removal 
from  Florida,  found  sanctuary  in  the  Everglades  and  never  surrendered. 

Steele  brought  several  artifacts  recovered  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
Cabinet  meeting.  They  included  one  of  only  two  Seminole  pipes  from  that 
era  known  to  exist,  military  buttons,  musket  balls  and  a lead  flint  jaw 
from  a gun. 

"It  was  the  terminating  and  decisive  battle  of  a 200-year  conflict  that 
began  in  the  1680s  and  did  not  really  end  until  1858,"  Steele  told  the 
Cabinet.  "The  significance  of  this  battlefield  cannot  be  overstated." 
Copyright  c.  2006,  Sun-Sentinel  Co.  & South  Florida  Interactive  Inc. 
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ALA  intellectual  freedom  conference  program  focuses 
on  Native  American  perspectives  and  libraries 
April  4,  2006 

CHICAGO  - The  exclusion  of  Native  American  perspectives  from  mainstream 
American  culture  is  the  topic  of  an  intellectual  freedom  program, 
"Acknowledging  Native  Perspectives  on  the  American  Experience,"  to  be 
presented  during  the  American  Library  Association  (ALA)  Annual  Conference 
in  New  Orleans,  Dune  22-28. 

The  program  will  look  at  ways  in  which  libraries  and  librarians  can 
preserve  and  promote  access  to  Native  American  historic  and  contemporary 
perspectives  that  have  often  been  excluded  from  mainstream  American 
scholarship  and  culture.  It  will  address  the  self-perpetuating  cycle  of 
bias  that  has  dismissed  Native  American  viewpoints,  perpetuated 
stereotypes,  and  diminished  Native  Americans'  place  in  America's  history 
and  heritage. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Intellectual  Freedom  Round  Table  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  in  collaboration  with  the  American  Indian 
Library  Association  and  the  ALA  Office  for  Literacy  and  Outreach  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Library  Services  to  American  Indians. 

Four  speakers  will  discuss  the  legal,  educational,  social  and  cultural 
perspectives  of  Native  Americans:  Arlene  Nanquin,  a member  of  the  Council 
of  Elders  of  the  Pointe-au-Chien  Tribe,  Terrebonne  Parish,  La.;  Richie 
Plass,  a musician,  poet,  traditional  dancer,  activist,  and  a member  of  the 
Menominee  Stockbridge/Munsee  Tribe  who  lives  on  the  Oneida  Reservation, 
Wis.;  Christine  Rose,  the  executive  director  of  Students  and  Teachers 
Against  Racism  (STAR)  and  Changing  Winds  Seminars,  from  Fairfield,  Conn.; 
and  Rennard  Strickland,  of  Osage  and  Cherokee  heritage,  the  Philip  H. 

Knight  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Law  School,  Eugene, 

Ore . 

Following  the  speakers,  a panel  of  four  Native  American  librarians  will 
discuss  how  libraries  are  working  to  respond  to  Native  American  issues 
through  their  collections,  programs  and  services.  The  panelists  include: 
Naomi  Caldwell-Stone,  enrolled  member  of  the  Ramapough  Lenape  Nation, 
assistant  professor.  Graduate  School  of  Library  and  Information  Science, 
University  of  Rhode  Island;  Carlene  Engstrom,  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribe,  director  of  the  D'Arcy  McNickle  Library  at  Salish  Kootenai 
College,  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.;  Maria  Escalante,  director  of  Library 
Services  at  the  College  of  the  Menominee  Nation,  Keshena,  Wis.;  and 
Richenda  Wilkinson,  multicultural  librarian,  Oregon  State  University, 
Corvallis,  Ore. 

The  program  will  be  held  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Saturday,  Dune  24,  2006,  in  the 
Morial  Convention  Center,  New  Orleans. 

Copyright  c.  2006  American  Library  Association.  Copyright  Statement. 
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Telemedicine  links  Omaha  Tribe's  veterans  to  VA  specialists 
By  Michele  Linck  Dournal  staff  writer 
April  4,  2006 

Omaha  Tribal  Chairwoman  Eleanor  Baxter  and  A1  Washko,  the  director  of  the 


Veterans  Administration  Hospital  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  sign  an  agreement 
Thursday,  giving  local  Native  American  veterans  access  to  the  medical 
specialists  they  need  without  leaving  Thurston  County. 

Wehnona  St.  Cyr,  director  of  tribal  health  and  of  the  tribe's  Carl  T. 
Curtiss  Health  Education  Center,  said  the  agreement  will  create  a 
telemedicine  link  between  the  center's  clinic  in  Macy,  Neb.,  and  doctors 
at  the  VA  hospitals  in  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Patients  who  come  to  Macy  will  be  aided  by  specialists  at  the  VA 
hospitals  via  a video  camera  for  problems  ranging  from  dermatology  to 
cardiology,  St.  Cyr  said. 

She  said  the  system,  which  will  be  up  and  running  around  May  1,  will 
benefit  about  500  American  Indian  veterans  in  Thurston  County;  about  200 
already  have  signed  up,  filling  out  the  VA  hospital  system  forms.  The  VA 
has  trained  several  clinic  staff  members  to  help  with  the  process,  so 
others  can  be  enrolled  as  they  come  to  use  the  service. 

All  American  Indian  veterans  qualify  to  use  the  telemedicine  consulting, 
but  eligibility  for  further  treatment  through  the  VA  system  would  be 
determined  by  their  military  service  and  the  VA's  complex  benefits  ranking 
system. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  City  Journal. 
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Census  testing  needs  support 
April  4,  2006 

The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  admits  readily  that  it  has  had  difficulty  getting 
accurate  counts  of  the  people  who  live  on  American  Indian  reservations 
full  time  or  part  time. 

But  the  Bureau  will  try  to  do  better  in  the  2010  census. 

An  experiment  going  on  right  now  on  the  Cheyenne  River  reservation  in 
South  Dakota  holds  promise  of  demonstrating  a repair  of  the  census  methods 
ill-suited  for  use  on  reservations. 

The  problem  is  undercounting.  It  is  the  Census  Bureau  itself  that 
suspects  people  aren't  being  identified  - it  just  doesn't  know  how  many. 

Tribal  members  on  the  Cheyenne  River  reservation  should  do  what  they  can 
to  help  make  this  experiment  work. 

The  incentive  is  increased  funding  for  a variety  of  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  residents.  If  several  hundred  - and  in  the  case  of  some 
tribes,  thousands  - of  people  fall  through  the  cracks  of  any  given  census, 
the  tribe  loses  out  by  just  that  fraction  of  the  sum. 

It's  easy  for  that  to  happen  on  reservations . Varying  from  tribe  to 
tribe  and  where  reservations  are  located  in  relation  to  cities,  there  is  a 
certain  mobility  from  the  reservation  to  a city  or  perhaps  another 
reservation  and  then  back  home. 

According  to  Don  Loudner,  a member  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  who  is 
advising  a Census  Bureau  committee  and  serving  as  its  vice  chairman,  this 
is  a prime  way  that  undercounting  happens.  Members  who  regard  a certain 
reservation  as  home  are  elsewhere  when  the  counting  happens. 

Also,  Loudner  pointed  out,  there  are  drawbacks  in  relying  on  a mail 
system  of  distributing  forms  and  having  the  on-site  enumerating  be  done  by 
outsiders . 

The  outsider  comes  to  the  reservation  and  encounters  people  who  keep 
information  to  themselves,  such  as  how  many  people  are  in  a family.  How 
are  you  defining  family,  Mr.  Not  One  of  Us? 

It  is  a common-sense  approach  that  that  the  test  of  counting  methods  now 
being  done  on  the  Cheyenne  River  reservation  is  being  done  almost  entirely 


by  people  who  live  there. 

That  method  may  end  up  being  practiced  on  every  reservation  or  tribal 
land  in  the  country,  if  the  Cheyenne  River  experiment  indicates  its 
effectiveness.  The  test  began  on  March  13  and  will  be  done  in  May. 

Then  will  come  the  time  for  evaluation. 

Among  other  things  being  tried  out  is  that  all  the  forms  will  be  the 
short  version,  having  only  eight  questions.  The  long  version  only  put 
people  off  in  2000  when  it  was  trotted  out  on  reservations  by  outsiders. 

The  hope  is  that  the  Cheyenne  River  research  is  successful  and  its 
result  will  be  useful  the  next  time  around,  a mere  four  years  from  now. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tulalips  want  university  on  reservation 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
April  4,  2006 

TULALIP  - Tribal  leaders  are  hoping  state  officials  will  consider  the 
Tulalip  Indian  Reservation  as  a prime  spot  in  the  northern  Puget  Sound 
area  for  a public  four-year  university. 

"We're  willing  to  strike  a good  deal  with  the  state  if  they  build  a 
four-year  university  in  Tulalip,"  said  state  Rep.  John  McCoy,  D-Tulalip. 

McCoy  is  a tribal  member  and  manager  of  Quil  Ceda  Village,  the  tribe's  2, 
000-acre  commercial  center  and  home  to  the  Seattle  Premium  Outlets  and  the 
Tulalip  Casino. 

He  did  not  offer  details  of  the  deal  the  tribe  is  developing. 

McCoy  did  say  the  tribe  has  identified  three  sites  within  the 
reservation  as  possible  locations  for  a university. 

Two  of  the  three  are  within  Quil  Ceda  Village. 

In  2004,  a Snohomish  County  committee  on  economic  development  suggested 
that  a four-year  university  would  bolster  the  county's  economy. 

The  Evergreen  State  College  in  Olympia,  which  opened  in  1967,  is  the 
last  public  four-year  school  to  open  in  the  state  since  Western  Washington 
University  in  1899. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2006  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Lost  in  translation 

Student  strives  to  keep  tribal  languages  alive 
By:  Ana  Breton 
April  4,  2006 

You  will  soon  be  able  to  prevent  endangered  languages  from  extinction 
right  from  your  home  computer. 

Benjamin  Tucker,  a graduate  student  from  the  University  of  Arizona,  is 
developing  a new  Web  site  that  helps  children  and  adults  to  learn  tribal 
languages  phonetically. 


Tucker  presented  his  linguistics  research  at  the  second  annual 
Conference  on  Endangered  Languages  and  Cultures  of  Native  America  last 
Friday  in  the  Officer's  Club. 

Tucker  created  an  interactive  dictionary  in  which  people  can  read  and 
hear  the  tribal  language  Mohave  at  the  same  time. 

"I  was  saddened  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  30  remaining  Mohave 
speakers  left  at  a local  Indian  tribe  in  Colorado/'  he  said.  "So  I decided 
to  do  something  about  it." 

Lyle  Campbell,  director  of  the  Center  for  American  Indian  Language,  is 
encouraging  Tucker  to  develop  his  teaching  materials  because  he  doesn't 
want  languages  to  disappear. 

"People  are  really  worried  that  certain  languages  are  becoming  extinct," 
Campbell  said.  "Particularly,  tribal  members  are  concerned  because,  once 
they  lose  their  language,  they  lose  their  culture." 

Campbell  said  that  out  of  the  135  native  tribal  languages  spoken  in  the 
United  States,  more  than  half  of  them  are  going  disappear  in  the  next 
century. 

Only  20  of  the  tribal  languages  have  children  actively  learning  them,  so 
documents  that  revitalize  them  faster  are  in  desperate  need,  Campbell  said. 

Victor  Golla,  professor  of  ethnic  studies  at  Humboldt  State  University, 
delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the  conference  and  said  that  proper 
documentation  is  vital  to  keep  cultures  alive. 

"Literature  is  crucial  because  it  contains  an  entire  tribe's  rituals, 
myths,  beliefs  and  social  organizations,"  Golla  said.  "If  we  don't 
document  them,  we  are  doomed." 

Tucker's  Web  site  is  still  in  development  stages.  More  information  can 
be  found  at  www.arizona.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Utah  Chronicle. 
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Abenaki  recognition  to  be  official  today 
By  Terri  Hallenbeck 
Free  Press  Staff  Writer 
April  6,  2006 

MONTPELIER  - A decade  ago,  Danet  Ancel,  the  legal  counsel  to  Gov.  Howard 
Dean,  opposed  official  state  recognition  of  the  Abenaki.  Wednesday 
afternoon,  lanet  Ancel,  the  state  legislator,  stood  on  the  House  floor  and 
told  her  colleagues  that  the  time  has  come  to  extend  that  recognition. 

"Simply  put,  it's  the  right  thing  to  do,"  Ancel  said. 

Moments  later,  the  House  gave  preliminary  approval  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  to  a bill  that  would  officially  recognize  the  Abenaki  as  a minority. 
The  status  is  partly  about  pride  but  also  will  allow  members  of  the  tribe 
to  apply  for  designated  scholarships  and  market  crafts  labeled  American 
Indian . 

The  House  is  scheduled  to  take  a second  vote  today  on  the  bill,  which 
has  passed  the  Senate.  If  the  Senate  concurs  with  relatively  minor  changes 
the  House  made,  the  bill  will  go  to  Gov.  Dim  Douglas,  who  is  expected  to 
sign  it. 

Like  Ancel,  Douglas  is  among  those  whose  tune  has  changed  dramatically 
on  the  issue.  Until  recently,  state  officials  vociferously  fought  Abenaki 
recognition  out  of  fear  that  it  would  enhance  the  tribe's  chances  for 
federal  recognition,  which  could  lead  to  land  claims  and  casinos. 

Those  fears  evaporated  when  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  denied  the 
St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band  of  Abenaki's  application  for  federal  recognition 
in  November.  Ancel  joined  the  list  of  one-time  opponents  who  now  believe 


state  recognition  will  have  no  impact  on  land  claims. 

"I'm  ecstatic/'  Fred  Wiseman,  tribal  historian  for  the  St. 

Francis/Sokoki  Band  of  Abenaki  in  Swanton,  said  after  the  vote.  The 
Abenakis'  battle  for  recognition  in  Vermont  has  lasted  more  than  30  years. 

Rep.  Kathy  Lavoie,  R-Swanton,  told  her  fellow  Flouse  members  that  she's 
seen  many  changes  in  recent  years  that  indicate  better  relations  between 
the  Abenaki  and  other  Vermonters  in  Franklin  County.  When  she  moved  there 
22  years  ago,  Lavoie  said,  there  was  tension  between  Abenaki  and  non- 
Abenaki  children  in  schools.  When  Monument  Road  in  Swanton  was  closed 
because  of  a dispute  over  burial  grounds  a few  years  ago,  property  owners 
were  scared,  she  said. 

Since  then,  she  said,  attitudes  have  changed  on  the  playgrounds  and  over 
burial  grounds.  She  has  seen  people  go  from  hiding  their  Abenaki  heritage 
to  announcing  it. 

"The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize  the  Abenaki  people,"  Lavoie  said. 
"They  are  my  neighbors.  They  are  my  friends." 

Rep.  Francis  Brooks,  D-Montpelier , chairman  of  the  House  General, 

Housing  and  Military  Affairs  Committee,  said  that  ability  to  proudly 
pronounce  one's  heritage  was  key  to  him.  He  described  when  an  Odanak 
Abenaki  from  the  Northeast  Kingdom  came  to  his  committee  to  testify  on  the 
bill. 

"He  said,  'Hello,  my  name  is  Richard  R.  Bernier  and  I am  an  Abenaki," 
Brooks  said.  "One  could  feel  the  pride.  Also,  one  could  feel  the  desire  to 
be  recognized  as  a Vermonter  and  an  Abenaki." 

Wiseman  set  up  a video  camera  on  the  House  floor  Wednesday  to  capture 
the  historic  moment,  just  as  he  did  last  year  in  the  Senate.  This  time  he 
came  with  a tripod,  a longer  boom  microphone  and  a second  camera.  His  wife 
Anna  Roy,  was  in  the  balcony  taping  from  that  vantage  point. 

Wiseman  was  watching  closely  to  see  what  Ancel  would  do.  He  remembered 
vividly  her  statement  in  1995:  "The  position  of  the  state  is  that  in  the 
late  1700s  the  Abenaki  ceased  functioning  as  a tribe  and  although  they 
have  regrouped,  it  still  doesn't  meet  the  legal  test." 

The  statement,  proving  the  state's  intention  to  fight  the  Abenaki,  was  a 
low  point,  Wiseman  said.  That  made  her  remarks  Wednesday  in  favor  of 
recognition  especially  important,  he  said. 

Ancel  said  she  concurred  then  with  the  Attorney  General's  Office  in 
believing  that  state  recognition  would  lead  to  federal  recognition,  and 
she  strongly  opposes  casinos  in  Vermont.  Although  the  St.  Francis/Sokoki 
Band  might  still  appeal  the  federal  decision,  Ancel  said,  the  Attorney 
General's  Office  has  told  her  the  decision  is  unlikely  to  be  overturned. 
"Because  of  that,  the  whole  picture  has  changed,"  she  told  the  Democratic 
caucus  during  a debate  on  the  issue  Tuesday. 

Douglas  supports  the  legislation  under  the  same  premise,  said  his 
spokesman,  lason  Gibbs. 

Although  all  advance  indications  were  that  the  legislation  would  pass 
Wednesday,  3eff  Benay,  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on 
Native  American  Affairs  and  longtime  supporter  of  recognition,  was  nervous 
until  he  received  word  by  telephone  that  it  had  passed.  "I  was  anxiously 
waiting,"  he  said.  "I  am  really  so  pleased  that  this  was  a unanimous  vote. 

He  said  he  planned  to  be  in  the  audience  for  the  final  vote  today. 
Contact  Terri  Hallenbeck  at  229-9141 
or  thallenb@bf p . burlingtonf reepress . com 
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Tribes  to  negotiate  recognition 
By  Gregg  Simmons 
Staff  Writer 


CHEROKEE  PHOENIX 
APRIL  2006 

TAHLEQUAH,  Okla.  - Representatives  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  met  Jan.  18  to  discuss  strategies  to  help  the 
Delaware  regain  federal  recognition. 

Melanie  Knight,  CN  executive  officer,  said  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  find  the  interests  of  each  party  so  they  can  work  on  the  terms  on 
an  agreement. 

In  February  2005,  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  the  Delaware 
were  not  a federally  recognized  tribe. 

The  Federally  Recognized  Indian  Tribe  List  Act  of  1994  provides  Indian 
tribes  may  be  recognized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  administrative 
procedures  set  forth  in  Part  83  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulation  or  a 
decision  of  a U.S.  Court. 

Since  1866,  when  both  tribes  signed  treaties  with  the  U.S.,  each  has 
repeatedly  been  in  the  courts  to  interpret  the  treaty  incorporating  the 
Delaware  into  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Knight  said  since  1996  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  had  been  spent  on  attorney  fees  surrounding  this 
issue . 

In  1866,  the  U.S.  agreed  to  a treaty  with  the  Delaware  for  the  sale  of 
lands  in  Kansas  in  exchange  for  removal  to  Indian  Territory.  They  were 
guaranteed  rights  to  participate  in  any  general  council  or  territorial 
government  and  peaceable  possession. 

The  treaty  also  allowed  for  two  payments,  one  for  the  preservation  of 
their  tribal  laws,  customs  and  usages  not  inconsistent  with  those  of  the 
CN  and  a second  payment  to  settle  within  the  Cherokee  territory  and  become 
native  Cherokees. 

"We  entered  into  this  agreement  in  1866  that  now  we  may  be  agreeing  to 
somewhat  modify,"  Knight  said.  "I  think  both  parties  are  open  to 
negotiating  that  and  seeing  what  the  agreement  looks  like  while  at  the 
same  time  making  sure  that  their  own  interests  are  protected." 

When  an  agreement  between  the  tribes  is  reached,  the  CN  would  consent  to 
jointly  seek  congressional  approval. 

The  two  tribes  have  already  found  some  common  interests  and  are 
developing  positions  on  a number  of  issues  before  they  meet  again  to  begin 
negotiating  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

"Where  it  presents  some  difficulties  is  that  when  we  made  the  agreement 
in  1866  it  was  for  the  Delaware  to  come  live  in  Cherokee  Nation,"  she  said 
"So  they  have  made  their  home  here,  and  now  it  presents  some  challenges 
with  regard  to  programs  that  operate  based  on  a geographic  representation . 
Knight  said  the  CN  is  negotiating  with  an  open  mind. 

"I  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  identify  those  areas  where  we 
readily  agree  and  we  can  set  those  items  aside  and  concentrate  on  the 
items  that  are  going  to  take  more  work." 
gregg-simmons@cherokee.org  - (918)  453-5351 
Copyright  c.  2006  Cherokee  Phoenix. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Watching  the  Mayflower  drop  anchor 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

April  3,  2006 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

There  was  a cartoon  floating  around  Indian  Country  several  years  ago  of 
two  Indian  men  crouched  on  a hill  watching  the  Mayflower  dropping  anchor 
in  what  is  now  Plymouth  Rock. 


In  the  cartoon  one  Indian  is  saying  to  the  other,  "Do  you  think  we 
should  start  thinking  about  creating  some  immigration  laws?" 

Of  course,  the  cartoon  was  funny  then  and  is  funny  now.  The  Indians  in 
the  cartoon  were  attired  in  the  regalia  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northern 
Plains,  but  I suppose  that  is  how  most  Americans  see  Indians  in  general 
never  mind  that  the  Indians  of  the  East  Coast  dressed  in  an  entirely 
different  manner. 

I would  venture  to  say  that  no  other  segment  of  the  American  population 
was  affected  by  immigration  as  much  as  the  American  Indian.  Lands  occupied 
for  centuries  by  the  indigenous  people  were  opened  up  (stolen)  and  a flood 
of  settlers  converged  wiping  out  the  livelihood  of  the  people  and  forcibly 
removing  many  tribal  groups  to  unwanted  and  unproductive  lands. 

What  caused  the  infamous  Trail  of  Tears?  It  was  the  greed  of  the 
immigrant  settlers  salivating  over  the  rich  farmlands  and  homes  of  the 
Cherokee  people.  With  the  full  support  of  the  United  States  government 
thousands  of  happy  and  productive  Indian  families  were  uprooted  from  their 
homelands  and  marched  to  Oklahoma  Territory.  Many  of  the  elders  and  young 
died  on  this  infamous  death  march.  A lot  of  recent  immigrants  profited 
from  this  callous  takeover  of  Indian  lands. 

Since  9/11  the  American  people  have  been  taking  a second  look  at  the 
porous  borders  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Congress  is  atwitter 
with  grandiose  ideas  about  how  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  immigrants.  But 
the  one  factor  looming  largest  in  the  newly  hatched  schemes  is  greed. 

Farms  and  factories  would  have  serious  economic  problems  if  their  source 
of  cheap  labor  were  suddenly  cut  off. 

Latin  American  immigrants,  legal  and  otherwise,  have  staged  mass 
protests  in  hopes  of  changing  the  minds  of  the  lawmakers  set  upon  bringing 
new  laws  to  curb  illegal  immigration.  I find  it  a little  ironic  that  the 
protestors  are  flying  American  flags  upside  down  while  vigorously  waving 
the  flag  of  Mexico. 

I often  wonder  why  so  many  thousands  of  people  left  their  homelands  in 
Norway,  Germany,  Ireland,  France  and  so  many  other  countries  to  settle  in 
a land  where  the  only  obstacle  to  expansion  and  untold  wealth  was  the 
indigenous  people.  How  many  Americans  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  Indians  were  shipped  to  the  lands  in  the  West  Indies  as  slaves?  There 
they  died  by  the  thousands  and  they  also  died  by  the  thousands  while  being 
used  as  slave  labor  in  the  newly  formed  Colonies.  Unable  to  find  the  cheap 
labor  for  the  cotton  fields  of  America  and  the  sugar  cane  fields  of  the 
West  Indies,  black  Africans  were  rounded  up  by  the  millions  and  brought  to 
America  as  slave-immigrants. 

America  found  it  hard  to  classify  Native  Americans  in  those  days.  They 
were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  they  were  not  immigrants.  What 
were  they?  They  were  an  obstacle  standing  in  the  path  of  Manifest  Destiny. 
Their  lands  had  to  be  taken  illegally  or  purchased  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  influx  of  immigrants. 

If  America  is  a shining  beacon  of  hope  for  legal  immigrants  perhaps  the 
laws  should  be  adjusted  to  make  it  a reality  for  the  illegal  immigrants. 
They  also  see  America  as  a place  where  dreams  can  be  lived.  Ironically, 
most  of  the  illegal  immigrants  are  Indians,  or  Indios  as  they  are  known  in 
Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South  America.  Most  of  their  ancestors  did  not 
come  over  on  the  Mayflower  or  on  the  Spanish  galleons.  They  were 
indigenous  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I admit  being  surprised  when  I visited  Spain  and  observed  that  the 
people  did  not  look  like  the  indigenous  people  of  the  Americas  and  their 
restaurants  did  not  serve  enchiladas  and  tacos.  No,  the  brown  people  of 
the  Americas  are  Indios  and  their  cuisine  of  hot  chili  peppers  and 
tortillas  are  also  indigenous  foodstuffs.  I still  hear  people  say  they  are 
going  to  a certain  restaurant  to  eat  "Spanish  food."  What  would  the 
cuisine  of  Italy  be  without  a vegetable  grown  by  the  Indios  called  the 
"tomato?"  For  that  matter  all  of  the  chocolate  connoisseurs  attending  the 
Winter  Olympics  in  Turin,  Italy  would  not  have  had  that  succulent  treat  if 
not  for  the  indigenous  people  of  the  Americas. 

If  the  citizens  of  Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  countries  want  to 
immigrate  to  America  they  should  do  it  legally  even  though  the  first 
immigrants  faced  no  such  provisions.  If  there  were  no  jobs  available,  they 


would  not  come.  The  first  immigrants  would  not  have  come  if  there  were  no 
land  available.  And  as  Molly  Ivins  suggested  in  her  column  today,  simply 
arrest  those  people  doing  the  hiring  and  it  would  effectively  end  illegal 
immigration . 

It  is  written  that  many  of  the  original  immigrants  came  to  this  country 
in  search  of  freedom  of  religion.  It  is  a sad  chapter  in  our  history  that 
although  they  found  freedom  of  religion  they  chose  to  suppress  and  destroy 
the  religions  of  the  indigenous  people. 

Many  Indians  look  at  that  cartoon  of  the  two  Indians  watching  the 
Mayflower  drop  anchor  and  wonder  "what  if?" 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Hawk-eyed  birders  see  nature's  glory 
Column  by  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
April  4,  2006 

This  was  an  extraordinary  weekend,  and  I missed  it  ...  well,  I missed  an 
incident  of  major  importance,  anyway. 

While  I was  looking  down  at  dirty  dishes  and  unvacuumed  floors,  I should 
have  been  looking  up  at  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  eagles,  hawks  and 
other  birds  migrating  through  the  Red  River  Valley. 

Glinda  Crawford,  a retired  professor  of  sociology  at  UND,  called  me  on 
Saturday.  She  was  so  excited  that  she  could  hardly  contain  herself.  "Come 
over,"  she  said.  "There  are  hundreds  of  hawks,  eagles  and  birds  migrating 
over  Grand  Forks." 

At  one  point  in  the  vigil  of  Glinda  and  her  husband,  UND  biology 
professor  Richard  Crawford,  they  saw  a kettle  of  27  hawks  soaring. 
Incidentally,  a "kettle"  of  birds  isn't  a new  kind  of  soup.  It's  a word 
that  describes  the  circling  of  hawks  in  a kettle-like  shape,  as  the  birds 
soar  high  above  the  earth  on  air  thermals. 

As  Glinda  described  this  birder's  prized  event,  I was  wondering  why  I 
hadn't  seen  it.  Had  I really  thought  I needed  to  finish  my  housecleaning? 

"Why  are  people  here  watching  the  river?"  Glinda  asked  me.  True,  the 
cresting  Red  and  Red  Lake  rivers  also  show  the  power  of  nature;  but  right 
now,  there  is  an  open  corridor  in  the  valley  with  thousands  of  birds 
passing  through.  If  people  would  just  look  up  from  their  TVs,  they'd  see 
this  extraordinary  event  happening  right  here  in  our  urban  Grand  Forks 
neighborhoods,  she  told  me  with  a little  edge  to  her  voice. 

"Yes,  yes,"  I thought,  not  even  trying  to  make  another  excuse  for 
missing  the  bird  migration  and  beginning  to  feel  wounded.  Salt  poured  in 
with  each  new  bird  that  she  described. 

In  their  neighborhood  alone,  the  Crawfords  saw  28  bald  eagles,  290  red- 
tailed hawks,  5 rough-legged  hawks  and  1 broad-winged  hawk.  An 
extraordinary  day. 

From  an  e-mail,  I learned  that  Grand  Forks  was  only  a blip  on  the 
migration  radar.  In  the  Pembina  Valley,  the  event  was  expanded  tenfold. 
Birders  in  the  Pembina  Valley  reported  seeing  245  bald  eagles,  three 
golden  eagles,  21  northern  harriers,  two  northern  goshawks,  1 Cooper's 
hawk,  86  sharp-shinned  hawks,  3,244  red-tailed  hawks,  three  rough-legged 


hawks,  six  merlins  and  one  great  horned  owl. 

It  was  "one  of  those  glorious  hawk  migrations  that  we  occasionally  see 
on  the  Red  River/'  Rich  Crawford  said.  But  hawks  and  other  birds  don't 
send  out  invitations  to  their  migration,  and  it's  only  a one-  or  two-day 
event . 

Ouch!  I wasn't  there. 

It  is  significant  that  the  red-tailed  hawks  returned  in  large  numbers. 

In  last  couple  of  years,  there  was  some  worry  about  the  health  of  red- 
tailed hawks  because  some  were  dying  of  West  Nile  disease.  The  migration 
Saturday,  Glinda  said,  was  an  indication  that  they  are  healthy  and  growing 
in  numbers. 

I'm  relatively  new  to  birding,  as  I am  to  identifying  wild  prairie 
plants.  I know  some  plants  by  the  names  given  to  me  by  the  elders,  but  now 
I've  learned  many  of  the  botanical  names,  too. 

Plants  are  easy  to  identify  with  a good  plant  book,  and  they  don't  fly 
away  when  you  try  to  photograph  them.  But  birds  are  a bit  different.  They 
don't  sit  still  for  a photo. 

I've  learned  some  things  about  birds  now  - how  to  identify  them  by  their 
outlines,  beaks,  legs,  colorings  and  so  on.  I'm  still  not  very  accurate, 
though,  because  those  darn  birds  don't  stop  in  midair  for  you  to  take  a 
good  look,  nor  do  they  pose  for  pictures.  I have  many  photos  of  the  tail 
end  of  a bird. 

But  I'm  learning. 

Birders  amaze  me.  On  some  of  our  prairie  tours.  Rich  could  identify 
birds  flying  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air.  When  I went  out  with  the 
Crawfords  out  on  the  prairie.  Rich  knew  the  names  of  the  birds,  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  I told  my  sister  with  a laugh.  He's  that  good. 

Last  week,  I was  on  assignment  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota 
and  saw  many  hawks,  swans  and  geese,  too.  And  there  were  a good  number  of 
bald  eagles. 

On  Monday,  a friend  gave  the  prayer  for  the  opening  of  the  37th  Annual 
UND  Indian  Association  Time-Out  week.  He  saw  a golden  eagle  flying  down 
the  road  in  front  of  him  near  Red  Lake,  he  told  me.  It  was  carrying  a mink. 
It  was  a pretty  big  eagle,  he  said. 

That  reminded  me:  In  was  about  the  same  place,  my  sister  and  I saw  a 
giant  golden  eagle  too.  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  birds  I've  ever  seen.  It 
was  magnificent,  and  one  of  those  bird  sightings  you  never  forget. 

The  elders  say  that  the  spirits  put  different  people  and  events  in  your 
path  to  help  you,  give  you  strength,  build  your  character  and  so  on.  So,  I 
thank  the  friends  who  gave  me  the  gift  to  help  me  recognize  the  people  in 
the  bird  world. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Manitoba  Hydro  and  Nisichawayasihk  reach  deal 
by  Drum  Staff 
March  30,  2006 

Manitoba  Hydro  and  the  Nisichawayasihk  Cree  Nation  (NCN)  have  reached  a 
tentative  agreement  for  construction  of  a $1.2  billion  dam  project,  which 
is  being  described  as  having  benefits  for  both  parties  as  well  as  the 
environment . 

"This  partnership  represents  a ground-breaking  model,"  Bob  Brennan, 
chief  executive  officer  for  Manitoba  Hydro,  who  believes  the  Wuskwatim  Dam 


agreement  could  serve  as  a model  for  similar  types  of  developments 
involving  First  Nations. 

The  deal  still  has  to  be  approved  by  Nisichawayasihk  members  in  a vote 
scheduled  for  the  first  part  of  Dune. 

The  dam  will  be  built  on  land  that  isn't  part  of  the  Nisichawayasihk 
(NCN)  reserve  but  is  part  of  the  band's  traditional  use  territory.  Because 
of  that  NCN's  ability  to  control  use  and  veto  projects  there  is  not 
universally  accepted. 

Elvin  Thomas,  who  was  the  band's  lead  negotiator,  said  the  issue  would 
have  wound  up  in  court  if  Manitoba  Hydro  had  attempted  to  build  a dam 
without  meeting  NCN's  conditions. 

Thomas  said  he  did  not  use  any  other  agreement  anywhere  as  a model  in 
the  negotiations. 

"Hydro  threw  many  experts  at  us,"  Thomas  said  in  an  interview  following 
the  announcement  made  in  Winnipeg  on  Thursday,  March  30.  In  turn,  NCN's 
was  bolstered  partly  by  hired  experts  but  to  an  even  greater  extent  by  the 
resolve  of  its  own  people,  said  Thomas,  who  holds  university  degrees  in 
arts  and  education  and  had  taken  a year  of  law  school. 

Brennan  said  Manitoba  Hydro,  which  is  a provincial  government-owned 
corporation,  acted  differently  than  a private  corporation  would  have.  It 
sought  the  support  of  NCN  early  on  and  worked  for  an  agreement  that  was  in 
NCN's  interest.  Private  corporations  would  be  less  committed  to  securing 
local  support.  The  process  began  in  1997  when  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  were  in  power.  The  PC's  under  Gary  Filmon  and  the  NDP  under 
Gary  Doer  were  both  supportive  of  Manitoba  Hydro's  approach,  he  said. 

The  dam  will  be  built  in  northern  Manitoba  where  the  Burntwood  River 
flows  into  Wuskwatim  Lake.  Less  than  half  a square-kilometre  of  land  will 
be  flooded.  Construction  will  take  six  years  and  through  the  agreement  $8. 
6 million  is  being  spent  on  the  Atoskiwin  Training  and  Employment  Centre 
of  Excellence,  which  in  2003  began  providing  residents  of  NCN  and  several 
other  northern  communities  with  the  skills  they  will  need  to  work  on  the 
project.  So  far  about  300  people  have  been  trained.  Linder  agreements  that 
are  being  negotiated,  hiring  preference  will  be  given  to  qualified  workers 
from  specified  Aboriginal  communities.  Also,  there  will  be  provisions  for 
NCN  businesses  to  secure  contracts  on  the  project  without  having  to  go 
through  a competitive  tender-and-bid  process. 

NCN  has  also  created  its  own  company,  Taskingahp  Power  Corporation  and 
NCN  has  various  ownership  options,  which  could  see  it  owning  up  to  33%  of 
the  power  project.  There  are  also  options  for  NCN  to  withdraw  at  the  25- 
year  and  50-year  anniversaries  and  it  would  then  get  its  original 
investment  back. 

A series  of  consultation  meetings  will  be  held  prior  to  the  vote  in  the 
NCN's  home  community  of  Nelson  House  as  well  as  in  Thompson,  South  Indian 
Lake,  Leaf  Rapids,  Brandon  and  Winnipeg.  The  dates  for  these  sessions 
haven't  been  finalized.  The  ratification  vote  will  be  Dune  14  with  an 
advance  poll  on  Dune  7. 

Chief  Derry  Primrose  said  that  the  agreement  meets  three  criteria  that 
were  important  to  his  council.  It  produces  maximum  economic  benefits  for 
to  the  people  of  his  First  Nation,  the  financial  risk  to  the  band  is  low, 
and  there  will  be  minimal  impact  on  the  environment. 

The  deal  has  the  potential  to  eventually  provide  the  band  with  millions 
of  dollars  every  year,  he  said. 

"This  is  an  important  milestone  and  historic  opportunity  for  our  First 
Nation,"  said  Primrose,  who  has  been  chief  for  12  years. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Manitoba  Drum. 
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Universal  vote  is  important 
By:  Colleen  Simard 
April  4,  2006 

Waiting  for  changes  in  aboriginal  politics  can  often  be  as  difficult  as 
watching  paint  dry. 

Dust  look  at  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations'  proposed  universal  vote.  The 
'one  vote  for  every  Indian'  idea  to  choose  an  AFN  leader  got  put  on  the 
backburner  last  week. 

Apparently,  with  an  AFN  election  looming  just  around  the  corner,  our 
chiefs  across  the  nation  decided  they  don't  want  to  deal  with  it  until 
2009.  Wonderful,  just  wonderful. 

The  idea  to  open  up  the  vote  to  all  status  Indians  instead  of  just 
chiefs  has  been  bounced  around  for  years,  but  this  is  actually  the  closest 
it's  ever  gotten  to  reality.  Well,  here's  an  easy  way  to  see  why  having  a 
universal  vote  is  important. 

Walk  up  to  an  aboriginal  person  you  may  or  may  not  know  and  respectfully 
ask  for  a moment  of  their  time.  Then  inquire  which  aboriginal  political 
group  or  leader  represents  them. 

Now,  if  you're  lucky  they'll  name  a local  or  national  aboriginal  leader 
or  a political  group's  acronym  - AFN,  AMC,  MORN,  ACW,  NWAC,  CAP,  MMF . You 
get  the  idea.  But  they  might  not  know  of  any  political  leaders  or  groups 
at  all. 

And  frankly,  don't  be  surprised  if  they  don't  have  an  interest  in  native 
politics.  It's  sad,  but  it  happens.  But  most  people  can  usually  name  the 
chief  of  their  home  reserve. 

The  reason  many  of  us  often  can't  remember  some  leaders  and  groups  is 
because  we  don't  see  the  difference  they  make  in  our  lives.  Why  should  we 
care  if  we  didn't  vote  for  them?  It's  pretty  basic,  but  this  is  why  the 
AFN  needs  to  open  up  the  vote  to  their  membership. 

I've  actually  thought  of  phoning  up  one  of  these  organizations  myself 
and  asking  them  a few  pointed  questions.  Like  where  have  they  been  sending 
my  newsletter,  because  I've  been  checking  my  mailbox  for  ages  and  it's  not 
there? 

Or  I could  ask  if  they  could  check  their  membership  list,  and  see  if  my 
name  is  on  it.  What?  No  membership  list?  Ever?  They  really  should  have  one 
And  you  know,  holding  a membership-based  election  would  solve  that  problem 
And  please,  don't  use  the  added  expense  excuse,  because  it  just  doesn't 
cut  it. 

I will  not  accept  the  fact  that  somehow  the  AFN  found  money  for  a 
conference  in  Gatineau,  Que.,  last  week,  but  doesn't  see  the  benefit  of 
spending  the  money  to  hold  an  inclusive  election.  No,  not  good  enough. 

It's  exactly  why  the  Canadian  government  doesn't  take  our  leadership 
seriously  and  wiggles  out  of  promises  it  makes.  We  can't  even  get  our 
people  united  enough  to  be  a strong  political  force.  It's  the  old  divide 
and  conquer  routine. 

If  you  take  a look  at  a couple  of  history  books  you'd  see  the  British 
used  it  on  the  Indians  - the  ones  in  India  - hundreds  of  years  ago.  They 
turned  different  caste  groups  and  leaders  against  each  other.  Land  and 
money  was  given  to  certain  groups  to  breed  distrust  and  internal  feuds. 
They  encouraged  foolish  spending,  so  less  money  was  available  for  real 
political  planning  or  combat. 

This  strategy  prevented  alliances  between  the  Indians  that  could  make 
groups  more  powerful,  and  produced  little  opportunity  for  change.  It 
diluted  any  chance  to  cultivate  real  collective  power  the  Indians  could 
use  to  overthrow  the  Brits. 

Sound  familiar?  Think  about  it  my  (ahem)  Status,  non-Status,  Metis,  on- 
reserve,  off-reserve,  male  and  female  friends. 

C'mon  leaders.  It's  good  to  keep  your  local  values  in  mind,  but  focus 
and  seek  a collective  agreement  on  issues  that  affect  us  all.  First  item 
on  the  agenda  should  be  giving  the  people  a vote,  and  finally  giving  our 
national  organization  some  teeth.  Otherwise  it's  back  to  watching  paint 
dry. 
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Home  ownership  touted  as  solution  to  First  Nation  housing  crisis 
CBC  News 
April  4,  2006 

Aboriginal  leaders  in  Manitoba  are  calling  for  a radical  new  approach  to 
housing  on  reserves,  pointing  to  private  home  ownership  on  a northern 
reserve  as  an  example  of  an  alternative  approach  that  works. 

The  Opaskwayak  Cree  Nation,  near  The  Pas,  introduced  private  home 
ownership  several  years  ago.  Today,  more  than  100  band  members  own  their 
own  homes. 

Cecilia  Ross,  who  owns  her  own  home  on  the  reserve,  says  homeowners  feel 
better  about  themselves,  compared  with  band  members  who  live  in  housing 
provided  by  the  reserve. 

"When  you  own  your  own  house,  you  maintain  it.  You  don't  wait  until 
there's  big  holes  in  the  walls  - you  fix  it  right  away,"  she  said.  "You've 
got  goals,  you  know  - like  my  door,  I have  to  change  it  this  year.  And 
that's  why  you  work." 

However,  some  band  officials  say  the  federal  government  makes  it  too 
difficult  for  people  to  own  homes  on  reserves.  Band  Coun.  Maureen  Brown, 
who  returned  to  OCN  after  owning  her  own  home  in  the  city,  says  the 
process  to  buy  a home  on  the  reserve  is  too  complicated. 

"Dust  the  simple  process  of  applying  for  a loan  to  buy  a home  became  an 
incredible  task.  That  was  one  of  the  things  that  my  husband  and  I noticed 
right  away,"  she  said. 

"We  never  had  any  problems  applying  for  a loan  to  buy  a home  [in  the 
city],  but  a home  on  the  rez  is  different.  It's  insulting.  We're  more  than 
capable  of  getting  our  own  loan." 

Silas  Lathlin,  OCN's  director  of  housing,  says  it  can  take  up  to  a year 
to  process  the  paperwork  for  a home  purchase. 

"The  process  is  so  long,  like,  the  paperwork  - tons  and  tons  of 
paperwork  has  go  to  back  and  forth,"  he  said.  "Some  of  those  people  get 
frustrated  and  they  give  up." 

Band  Coun.  Glen  Ross  says  home  ownership  is  key  to  solving  the  housing 
crisis  on  reserves,  so  it's  imperative  Ottawa  change  the  rules  governing 
reserve  housing.  Ross  says  hundreds  of  band  members  are  waiting  for  band- 
owned  housing,  but  OCN  can  only  build  about  a dozen  homes  this  year. 

"That's  why  we  need  the  private  sector  in  our  community  even  more  than 
any  social  housing  we  could  ever  have,"  he  said,  adding  that  he  hopes  to 
introduce  rental  apartments  to  the  reserve,  as  well. 
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Cree  plan  huge  wind  farm 

1,100  windmills;  Power  project  might  spark  confrontation  with  Quebec 
KEVIN  DOUGHERTY 
The  Gazette 
April  5,  2006 


A Cree  band  on  names  Bay  and  a private  Toronto-based  company  have  set 
in  motion  plans  to  build  a $3-billion  wind  energy  project  that  would 
be  Canada's  largest  wind  park. 

The  Chisasibi  band's  project  would  generate  1,650  megawatts  of  wind 
power  with  1,100  windmills,  and  would  be  the  first  time  in  Quebec  a 
First  Nations  band  has  become  a partner  in  a wind  enterprise  on  its 
own  land. 

But  the  ambitious  project  might  spark  a confrontation  with  the  Quebec 
government  before  it  gets  off  the  ground. 

A spokesperson  for  Natural  Resources  Minister  Pierre  Corbeil  said 
yesterday  that  until  now,  Hydro-Quebec  has  been  the  sole  buyer  of  all 
wind  energy  generated  in  the  province.  "We  proceed  through  a bidding 
process,"  Mathieu  St-Amant  said,  explaining  that  the  government-owned 
utility  chooses  projects  among  contending  bidders. 

St-Amant  said  the  approach  of  the  Cree  and  their  Toronto  partners  - 
selling  in  export  markets  and  to  private  buyers  in  Quebec  - was  "a 
surprise  to  me." 

Later,  he  added  the  plans  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  federal 
government  and  Quebec.  "There  are  a lot  of  things  to  look  at  first," 
he  said.  "We  won't  comment." 

No  one  from  Chisasibi  or  from  Ventus  Energy  Inc.,  the  senior  partner 
in  the  joint  venture  - known  as  Yudinn  Energy  Limited  Partnership  - 
has  returned  The  Gazette's  requests  for  interviews  about  the  project. 

But  documents  pertaining  to  the  project  are  publicly  available  on 
various  government  Internet  sites  and  on  Ventus  Energy's  website. 

Ventus  is  owned  by  its  founders,  president  and  CEO  lohn  Douglas  and 
chief  financial  officer  leff  Denner. 

Its  board  includes  former  Ontario  premier  David  Peterson,  whose  law 
firm  Cassels  Brock  prepared  a filing  to  the  National  Energy  Board  for 
the  partnership.  The  lawyer  who  handled  the  file  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

The  partnership  has  filed  an  application  with  the  National  Energy 
Board  to  export  to  the  United  States  up  to  204  megawatts,  or  1.7 
terawatt  hours,  of  electricity  from  its  wind  farm,  which  would  be 
built  in  a 500-kilometre-long  corridor  on  Cree  land  near  the  existing 
Hydro-Quebec  transmission  lines  along  La  Grande  River  and  the 
Laforge/Brisay  area. 

Ventus  and  Yudinn  have  also  applied  to  the  Canadian  Environmental 
Assessment  Registry  for  an  environmental  assessment  of  the  first  part 
of  the  project,  known  as  the  Brisay  Wind  Park,  where  150  windmills 
would  generate  225  megawatts  of  wind  energy. 

Building  adjacent  to  Hydro-Quebec's  massive  15,000-megawatt  lames  Bay 
hydroelectrical  development,  constructed  in  the  1970s,  means  the 
project  would  have  ready  access  to  the  utility's  transmission  network. 

As  well,  the  winds  are  strong  in  the  sector  and  it  is  away  from  built- 
up  areas. 

The  Ventus  website  says  its  "vision  is  to  be  a leading  wind  energy 
power  producer  in  Canada  within  a five-year  period." 

The  company  has  the  backing  of  equity  investors,  including  the  Cl 
Investments  and  AGF  mutual  funds,  and  the  E2  Venture  Fund,  controlled 
by  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  Local  1976. 

Ventus  announced  in  lanuary  a joint  venture  with  Metis  Energy  Corp. 
of  Labrador  to  build  a $2. 5-billion,  1,000-megawatt  wind  farm  in 
Labrador . 

And  it  has  agreements  to  build  wind  farms  with  Kwesawek  Energy  Inc., 
a venture  of  the  Fort  Folly  Mi ' kmaq  First  Nation  in  New  Brunswick  and 
the  Pays  Plat  Ojibway  First  Nation  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior . 

"These  partnerships  make  Ventus  the  world's  largest  developer  of 
aboriginal  wind  energy  energy  projects,"  the  company  says  in  the  NEB 
submission . 

Ventus  is  not  an  energy  producer.  It  is  a small  investment  company 
with  about  six  employees.  Construction  of  its  first  two  wind  farms, 
generating  110  megawatts,  is  to  begin  this  summer  in  Prince  Edward 
Island . 


The  Yudinn  partnership's  NEB  and  environmental  filings  do  not  set  out 
construction  timetables  for  the  lames  Bay  wind  project. 

But  its  NEB  brief  does  explain  that  Yudinn  intends  to  finance  the 
project  by  negotiating  power-purchasing  arrangements  to  guarantee 
financing. 

Yudinn  would  contract  out  the  work  in  an  EPC  - engineering, 
procurement  and  construction  contract  - and  once  completed,  the 
project  would  be  sold  as  an  income  trust  managed  by  Ventus. 

"Ventus  hopes  to  be  a leading  wind  power  (independent  private 
producer)  in  Canada  within  five  years,"  the  company  adds  in  its  NEB 
submission,  noting  that  at  the  end  of  2005  Canada's  total  installed 
wind-energy  capacity  was  about  682  megawatts. 

Hydro-Quebec  has  accepted  offers  to  build  an  additional  1,244 
megawatts  of  wind  generation  in  the  Gaspe  region  and  in  2007  will 
announce  another  2,000-  megawatt  wind  purchase,  leading  to 
construction  of  additional  wind  parks. 

Yudinn  plans  to  sell  its  electricity  at  the  U.S.  border  and  to 
domestic  customers  in  Quebec  over  Hydro-Quebec's  transmission  lines. 
kdougherty@thegazette . canwest . com 
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Yukon  government.  First  Nations  make  up  on  Children's  Act 
CBC  News 
April  4,  2006 

The  Council  of  Yukon  First  Nations  and  the  Yukon  government  are  working 
together  again  on  the  territory's  Children's  Act  review,  just  weeks  after 
aboriginal  leaders  quit  the  process. 

CYFN  leaders  patched  up  their  differences  Monday  in  a meeting  with  the 
Yukon  Paty  government.  It  marks  the  second  time  the  council  of  chiefs  has 
broken  off  its  participation  in  the  review  of  the  act,  only  to  return  a 
few  weeks  later. 

"Now  that  we're  coming  to  an  agreement  on  how  we  can  proceed  then  under 
the  mandate  from  the  chiefs,  this  office  is  now  proceeding  with  moving 
ahead  on  the  Children's  Act  with  the  government  on  a government-to- 
goverment  basis,"  said  CYFN  Grand  Chief  Andy  Carville. 

Carville  says  Yukon  Premier  Dennis  Fentie  agreed  to  move  beyond  merely 
consulting  First  Nations  on  the  review,  but  rather  working  with  CYFN. 

When  asked  about  the  review  on  Monday  Fentie  denied  the  most  recent 
breakup  further  delayed  the  act,  which  is  more  than  a year  behind  schedule. 

"It  never  was  off-track,  governments  will  come  to  crossroads  where  there 
is  disagreement  on  whatever  it  may  be,  the  beauty  of  the  Yukon  Forum  and 
our  relationship  with  First  Nation  governments,  we  effectively  work  those 
areas  out  and  proceed,"  he  says. 

"That's  why  we're  able  to  deliver  a collaborative  form  of  governance  in 
the  territory  as  we  committed  to  do  in  2002." 

The  agreement  between  the  two  governments  comes  as  Fentie' s Yukon  Party 
mandate  ends,  in  November.  It's  a point  not  lost  on  Carville. 

"It's  hard  to  say  there  could  be  some  politicking  going  on  but  for  me 
it's  just  about  moving  forward  on  a government-to-government  basis,"  he 
says . 

As  for  when  the  new  legilsation  will  be  ready,  neither  Fentie  or 
Carville  would  commit  to  a date. 
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A Call  to  Action 
Monday,  April  03,  2006 

The  Coalition  in  Support  of  Indigenous  Sovereignty  and  the  Coalition 
Against  Revenue  Canada  Aggression  have  issued  an  Action  Alert. 

In  the  event  the  OPP  takes  action  against  the  SIX  NATIONS  Encampment 
and/or  if  any  MOHAWK  TERRITORY  is  invaded  by  police  or  military  Our 
supporters  will  GATHER  TO  PROTEST: 

When:  4:30pm  on  the  day  the  violation  of  sovereignty  takes  place. 
Where:  Revenue  Canada  Building,  1 Front  Street  West  (At  Yonge  St.), 
Toronto 

We  strongly  object  to  recent  and  proposed  government,  court,  police 
and  military  actions  regarding  the  sovereign  territories  of 
Akwasasne,  Kahnawake,  Kanehsatake,  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  and 
Tyendinega . 

These  actions  include: 

The  selling  and  leasing  of  lands  that  were  never  surrendered  to 
private  developers. 

Past  and  proposed  raids  by  police  and  military  aimed  at  destroying 
the  Mohawk  tobacco  trade. 

The  impending  enforcement  of  an  injunction  barring  Rotinosoni 
(Iroquois)  people  from  camping  on  their  own  territory  in  order  to 
clear  it  for  private  developers. 

Applying  Canadian  tax  law  on  the  sovereign  territories  of  other 
nations . 

Refusal  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  traditional  community 
leadership  and  entering  into  legal  agreements  exclusively  with  band 
councillors  and  chiefs  funded  by  Ottawa  and  controlled  by  federal 
legislation . 

Employing  bureaucratic  and  unjust  practices  concerning  the  processing 
of  land  claims. 

Refusal  of  the  federal  government  to  negotiate  on  a nation  to  nation 
basis,  thus  permitting  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  province 
of  Ontario  to  evict  Rotinoshoni  people  from  their  land. 

We  oppose  any  police  or  military  action  on  these  territories.  We 
furthermore  call  on  the  federal  government  to  live  up  to  its  treaty 
obligations  and  negotiate  with  legitimate  community  leadership  from 
these  territories  on  a nation-to-nation  basis  in  order  to  peacefully 
and  respectfully  resolve  all  disputes. 

For  more  information:  www.urgentcalltoaction.com 
Coalition  in  support  of  Indigenous  Sovereignty:  Amber  O'Hara 
Hundreds  of  Aboriginal  women  Missing  or  Murdered  in  Canada!! 
www.missingnativewomen.org 

URGENT  CALL  TO  ACTION!  (Mohawk  Territories  and  Six  Nations) 
www . urgent c a lltoact ion . com 
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Native  standoff  is  a provincial  matter:  Ottawa 
By  Carmela  Fragomeni 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 


April  7,  2006 

The  federal  government  says  the  five-week  native  occupation  of  a 
Caledonia  construction  site  is  a provincial  matter. 

Deirdre  McCracken,  a spokesperson  for  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  Dim 
Prentice,  said  yesterday  the  blockade  "has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
federal  government. 

"This  isn't  a lands-claim  matter.  The  actual  root  of  the  problem  is 
not  a land  claim.  For  the  time  being,  it's  a protest." 

Dozens  of  natives,  with  backing  from  the  Six  Nations  traditional 
chiefs  and  clan  mothers,  but  not  their  elected  band  council,  took 
over  the  new  subdivision  site  on  Feb.  28.  A Superior  Court  judge  in 
Cayuga  ordered  the  protesters  off  after  the  developer  won  an 
injunction,  but  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  have  yet  to  evict  them. 

McCracken  said  the  issue  is  now  a police  matter  and  police  fall  under 
provincial  jurisdiction. 

Flaldimand  Mayor  Marie  Trainer  disagreed.  She  travels  to  Ottawa  this 
afternoon  to  meet  Prentice  and  Diane  Finley,  Haldimand-Norfolk  MP  and 
Minister  of  Human  Resources  and  Social  Development.  "Everything  to  do 
with  natives  has  to  do  with  the  federal  government.  The  natives  don't 
want  to  leave  until  they  are  assured  something  will  happen  with  their 
land  claim,"  said  Trainer.  She  wants  to  hear  "from  minister 
Prentice's  own  lips"  what  he  has  to  say  about  it  before  commenting 
further. 

Prentice  and  Finley  were  unavailable  to  speak  to  The  Spectator. 

Trainer  plans  to  tell  Prentice  just  how  dire  the  situation  has  become 
in  Caledonia  and  request  financial  assistance  for  residents  affected 
by  the  occupation  --  from  construction  workers  to  those  who  bought 
houses  now  inaccessible  to  them.  About  500  Caledonia  residents  staged 
a rally  on  Wednesday,  demanding  authorities  end  the  occupation. 

lanie  lamieson,  speaking  for  the  native  protesters,  said  she  was  not 
surprised  by  Ottawa's  response.  "It  seems  like  they're  apprehensive 
of  taking  responsibility  for  what's  happening  here.  We  deal  on  a 
nation-to-nation  basis.  Part  of  the  issue  here  is  constitutional 
jurisdiction,  which  the  OPP  doesn't  have." 

McCracken  said  the  federal  government  is  talking  with  the  Six  Nations 
band  council  about  two  land  claim  issues  and  is  awaiting  a fact- 
finding report  to  see  how  it  can  help  with  the  standoff  which 
is  "really  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province." 

The  elected  council  is  opposed  to  the  protest,  but  has  included  the 
land  at  issue,  known  as  the  Plank  Road  Tract,  as  one  of  29  land 
claims  registered  with  Ottawa.  The  two  current  claims  it  is  trying  to 
settle  do  not  include  Plank  Road. 

Hamilton  Mountain  MPP  Marie  Bountrogianni,  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs,  said  earlier  this  week  Premier  Dalton 
McGuinty  remains  committed  to  furthering  co-operation  with  Ontario's 
First  Nations,  but  will  not  get  involved  in  the  standoff.  She 
declined  comment  yesterday, 
cf ragomeni@thespec . com 
905-526-3392 
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Sewage  spill  cuts  off  water  on  Saskatchewan  reserve 
CBC  News 
April  6,  2006 

About  1,000  people  on  a reserve  in  northern  Saskatchewan  have  been 
without  tap  water  since  Monday,  when  raw  sewage  from  an  overflowing 
storage  tank  contaminated  their  water  treatment  plant. 

They're  expected  to  wait  several  more  days  for  safe  water. 


Canoe  Narrows,  about  420  kilometres  northwest  of  Saskatoon,  is  home 
to  the  Canoe  Lake  Cree  Nation.  It's  the  latest  in  a list  of  native 
communities  with  water  problems. 

Chief  Guy  Lariviere  said  no  alarms  sounded  during  the  breakdown, 
allowing  effluent  to  spill  into  water  treatment  reservoirs  for  up  to 
four  hours. 

The  plant's  operator  cut  off  the  water  supply  as  soon  as  he  noticed 
the  problem,  Lariviere  said. 

The  band  council  has  moved  elders,  pregnant  women,  young  children  and 
people  with  chronic  health  problems  out  of  the  village  to  stay  with 
family  and  friends  in  other  settlements  or  in  hotels  in  Meadow  Lake, 
about  100  kilometres  to  the  south,  he  said. 

Lariviere  said  the  sewage-tank  problem  has  been  fixed  and  workers  are 
starting  to  clean  the  water  system.  Meanwhile,  the  water  can't  be 
used,  nor  can  it  be  made  safe  by  simply  boiling  it. 

The  band  has  brought  in  tanker  trucks  of  water  from  Prince  Albert, 
and  people  in  the  neighboring  community  of  Ian's  Bay  have  opened 
their  homes  to  let  people  shower  and  do  laundry. 
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BC  drops  appeal  of  landmark  court  ruling  that  found  province's 
approach  to  sharing  revenues  and  forest  resources  is  illegal 

VANCOUVER,  April  6 /CNW/  - Days  before  it  was  to  appeal  a landmark  BC 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  found  the  province  was  "intransigent"  in  how 
it  proposed  sharing  forest  revenues  and  resources  with  the  Fluu-ay-aht 
First  Nation  on  Vancouver  Island,  the  BC  Government  has  abandoned  the 
legal  fight. 

"This  is  a milestone,"  Huu-ay-aht  chief  councilor  Robert  Dennis  said 
Thursday.  "While  the  province  continues  to  suggest  that  the  Supreme  Court 
case  was  wrongly  decided,  the  fact  is  that  it  has  abandoned  the  appeal. 

The  case  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  be  extremely  disappointed 
should  the  province  continue  behaving  as  if  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
wrongly.  That  would  be  a gesture  of  bad  faith  and  would  not  bode  well  for 
us  reaching  a just  and  equitable  resolution  over  a soon-to-expire  interim 
agreement  covering  forestry.  If  the  province  fails  to  respect  the  Supreme 
Court,  we're  in  for  a long  fight.  We  are  determined  that  we  will  stop  any 
illegal  logging  in  our  territory." 

Dennis  called  the  province's  abandonment  of  the  appeal  a "vindication" 
for  the  Fluu-ay-aht,  but  also  a victory  for  all  First  Nations  that  signed 
Forest  and  Range  Agreements  with  the  province.  He  noted  that  the  province 
has  signed  at  least  16  further  FRAs  with  BC  First  Nations  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  "Formula-based  offers  of  cash  and  forest  tenures 
are  illegal,"  he  said.  "We  hope  this  now  means  we  can  reach  a lasting, 
equitable  agreement. 

We're  ready  to  talk,  provided  the  letter  of  the  law  is  applied."  The 
struggle  over  forest  revenues  and  resources  took  a major  turn  in  November 
2003,  when  the  government  offered  the  Huu-ay-aht  the  equivalent  of  $500 
cash  and  54  cubic  metres  of  timber  per  registered  band  member  per  year 
over  five  years.  The  government  insisted  the  population-based  formula  was 
the  only  tool  at  its  disposal.  The  Huu-ay-aht  rejected  the  offer, 
repeatedly  saying  that  it  did  reflect  the  volume  or  value  of  timber  being 
stripped  from  their  lands.  The  Huu-ay-aht  Nation,  BC  and  Canada  are  well 
advanced  in  treaty  talks,  and  BC  has  long  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
Huu-ay-aht's  claim. 

In  court  documents  the  Huu-ay-aht  asserted  and  the  province  never 


challenged  that  forest  company  plans  called  for  5.4  million  cubic  metres 
of  timber  to  be  removed  from  the  nation's  traditional  lands  over  five 
years.  For  that,  the  province  would  collect  on  average  $28.6  million  in 
annual  stumpage  payments.  Under  its  formula-based  FRA  proposal,  the 
province  offered  the  Huu-ay-aht  $280,000  annually,  or  less  than  one 
percent  of  what  the  province  collected  in  stumpage.  A one-time  offer  of 
30,500  cubic  metres  of  timber  per  year  over  five  years  was  also  made,  one 
that  would  have  seen  the  Huu-ay-aht  allocated  about  2.8  percent  of  what 
companies  proposed  to  log.  Vancouver  lawyer  Greg  McDade  called  the 
province's  dropping  of  the  appeal  "a  wonderful  outcome"  for  the  Huu-ay-aht 
and  an  important  day  for  all  First  Nations  as  they  consider  future  options 
with  the  province.  "Last  May  the  Supreme  Court  of  BC  ruled  completely  in 
the  Huu-ay-aht 's  favour,"  McDade  said. 

"The  court  found  that  the  province  acted  illegally  in  not  taking  into 
account  the  strength  of  the  Huu-ay-aht  claim  or  the  degree  to  which  its 
rights  and  interests  were  being  effected  before  offering  it  cash  and 
timber.  Not  only  did  the  court  say  that  was  wrong,  but  it  chastised  the 
province  for  its  'complete  failure  of  consultation'  over  the  strength  of 
the  Huu-ay-aht  claim." 
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Land  claim  could  also  disrupt  plan  to  build  new  bridge  over  Grand  River 

:eff  outhit 

GUELPH  (Apr  8,  2006) 

Plans  for  a new  Highway  7 to  Guelph  have  been  stalled  by  a First 
Nations  claim  to  the  Grand  River,  and  that's  not  the  only  potential 
impact . 

The  same  land  claim  could  disrupt  a proposed  regional  bridge,  linking 
Fairway  Road  in  Kitchener  to  Kossuth  Road  in  Cambridge  by  2009. 

"We  claim  ownership  of  the  river  banks  and  beds,"  said  Ilo-Ann  Greene, 
director  of  lands  and  resources  for  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River. 

"We  need  meaningful  consultation.  We  have  legitimate,  long-standing, 
outstanding  claims." 

The  Six  Nations  claim  to  the  Grand  River,  and  a huge  swath  of  land  on 
either  side,  is  not  new.  The  Brantford-based  First  Nation  is  trying 
to  negotiate  a compensation  settlement  with  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments. 

That  all  changed  with  a 2004  Supreme  Court  ruling  which  says 
governments  must  consult  with  First  Nations  on  projects  that  could 
adversely  affect  aboriginal  rights  or  titles. 

Citing  this  ruling,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  put  plans  for 
Highway  7 - which  include  a new  bridge  over  the  Grand  - on  hold  last 
summer. 

This  delay  is  to  consult  with  Six  Nations  and  with  Mississaugas  of 
the  New  Credit,  spokesperson  Bob  Nichols  said  yesterday. 

Consultations  have  concluded  with  the  Mississaugas  but  consultation 
with  Six  Nations  is  "ongoing  and  progressing,"  Nichols  said. 

Waterloo  regional  Chair  Ken  Seiling  does  not  know  if  the  Six  Nations 
claim  to  the  Grand  River  will  disrupt  regional  bridge  plans. 

"We  hope  that  we  can  resolve  whatever  issues  there  may  or  may  not  be, 
and  get  on  with  it,  because  it's  an  important  project  for  us," 

Seiling  said. 

He  said  the  province  "hopes  to  reach  agreement  with  Six  Nations  in 
the  near  future"  and  said  Highway  7 planning  will  resume  "as  soon  as 
this  issue  is  resolved." 

Project  manager  3ohn  Stephenson  said  Six  Nations  officials  were 
consulted  last  September  about  the  proposed  regional  bridge,  and  will 


be  consulted  again. 

He's  not  aware  the  aboriginal  land  claim  has  any  impact  on  regional 
bridge  planning. 

"We've  had  nothing  formal  in  that  direction/'  he  said. 

Greene,  however,  said  she  was  notified  just  days  ago  that  Waterloo 
Region  is  planning  a new  bridge,  and  is  about  to  pick  a design. 

It  would  be  the  first  new  bridge  over  the  Grand  since  1963. 

"What  kind  of  a footprint  is  the  bridge  going  to  have?  How  will  it 
affect  the  fisheries?  What  about  the  riverbed?  How  much  damage  is  it 
going  to  do  to  the  bank?  Is  there  archeological  sites  in  there?  How 
much  disturbance  is  this  going  to  create?"  Greene  asked. 

"We  have  a real  connection  to  the  river,  it's  a spiritual  connection. 

Greene  said  Six  Nations  is  not  out  to  delay  Grand  River  bridges  but 
intends  to  assert  its  land  claim  by  reviewing  plans. 

This  may  include  technical,  political  and  public  reviews,  of 
undetermined  length,  she  explained. 

"We  have  a whole  process  that  has  to  be  followed,"  she  said. 

She  could  not  say  what  position  Six  Nations  might  take  on  the 
bridges,  whether  Six  Nations  wants  compensation,  or  what  action  might 
be  taken  if  new  bridges  are  built  without  Six  Nations  consent. 

"I  can  tell  you,  people  won't  be  very  happy,"  Greene  said. 

"If  they  do  that,  then  they've  infringed  (on)  our  rights  and 
interests . " 
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B.C.  must  put  aboriginal  face  on  new  child-welfare  strategy,  says  Hughes 
DIRK  MEISSNER 
April  8,  2006 

VICTORIA  (CP)  - British  Columbia  needs  to  put  an  aboriginal  face  on  its 
child  protection  system,  says  a report  that  concludes  budget  cuts  and 
constant  changes  stretched  child  welfare  to  the  breaking  point. 

Former  judge  Ted  Hughes  says  the  provincial  and  federal  governments  must 
help  aboriginals  build  their  own  child  protection  system,  which  includes 
providing  materials  as  necessary  as  computers  that  connect  them  with  the 
government  and  their  own  villages. 

Aboriginal  children  in  British  Columbia  are  almost  10  times  more  likely 
to  be  in  government  care  than  non-aboriginal  children,  and  half  of  the 
more  than  9,000  B.C.  children  in  care  today  are  aboriginal. 

"The  challenge  facing  us  all  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  aboriginal 
children  who  are  at  risk  of  harm  by  finding  ways  to  make  sure  their 
families  and  communities  are  in  a position  to  keep  their  children  safe  and 
well,"  said  Hughes's  report,  released  Friday. 

Hughes  made  62  recommendations  in  his  report  commissioned  by  the  B.C. 
government  after  Premier  Gordon  Campbell  admitted  his  government  did  not 
properly  review  the  deaths  of  more  than  700  children  after  it  made  cuts  to 
the  Children  and  Family  Development  Ministry  in  2002. 

Six  recommendations  were  aimed  directly  at  strengthening  child 
protection  among  B.C.'s  aboriginals. 

Hughes  said  his  call  for  the  creation  of  a children  and  youth 
representative  who  reports  independently  to  the  legislature  - in  the  same 
way  as  the  province's  auditor  general,  privacy  commissioner  and  ombudsman 
- requires  an  aboriginal  voice. 

At  least  one  of  three  senior  positions  in  the  representative's  office 
should  be  an  aboriginal  person  with  experience  in  child  welfare,  Hughes 
said . 


"An  aboriginal  person  with  real  life  experience  in  an  aboriginal 
community  can  speak  from  a place  of  respect  that  allows  for  the  delivery 
of  tough  messages,  when  that  is  what  is  required,"  Hughes's  report  said. 

The  report  also  recommended: 

- The  provincial  government  should  collaborate  with  aboriginal  people  to 
develop  a governance  structure  for  the  aboriginal  child  welfare  system.  - 
Provincial  and  federal  governments  should  provide  aboriginal  agencies  with 
modern  information  technology  and  the  same  training  opportunities  as  are 
offered  to  ministry  staff.  - An  aboriginal  emergency  response  team  should 
be  formed  to  help  an  agency  facing  a crisis  such  as  the  death  of  a child. 

- The  government  should  recruit  more  aboriginal  people  to  work  in  the 
Ministry  of  Children  and  Families. 

Aboriginals  welcomed  Hughes's  recommendations,  especially  his  call  for 
more  attention  from  the  federal  and  provincial  governments. 

"We  look  forward  to  how  we  can  work  with  both  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  on  improving  the  system,"  said  Francis  Frank,  president  of  the 
Nuu-chah-nulth  Council,  which  represents  14  First  Nations  on  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

"I  like  the  fact  he  touches  on  issues  about  modernizing  our  technology 
for  our  communities  so  we  have  more  direct  communication,"  he  said. 

The  internal  workings  of  the  tribal  council's  child  welfare  agency,  Usma, 
was  a major  focus  of  a coroner  inquest  last  February  into  the  death  of 
toddler  Sherry  Charlie. 

Sherry  was  beaten  to  death  by  her  uncle  in  September  2002  while  in  the 
care  of  Usma,  which  was  working  with  the  B.C.  government. 

Ryan  Dexter  George,  32,  pleaded  guilty  to  manslaughter  in  2004  and  was 
sentenced  to  10  years  in  prison. 

Francis  said  the  tribal  council  expects  the  government  to  implement 
Hughes's  62  recommendations. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Canadian  Press. 
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Federal  accountability  act  must  not  infringe  on  First  Nations  rights 

OTTAWA,  April  7 /CNW  Telbec/  - Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief 
Phil  Fontaine  today  expressed  his  concerns  that  the  government's  proposed 
federal  accountability  legislation  - to  be  tabled  next  week  - must  not 
infringe  on  First  Nations'  rights  or  on  First  Nations  governments.  He 
called  on  the  government  to  work  with  First  Nations  to  develop  appropriate 
and  culturally  relevant  structures  and  a more  effective  reporting 
structure,  to  ensure  that  First  Nations  remain  accountable  to  First  Nation 
citizens,  as  well  as  the  federal  government,  and  to  ensure  that  the  First 
Nations  right  to  self-government  continues  to  be  supported  by  the 
government  of  Canada.  "First  Nations  are  committed  to  accountability,  and 
the  AFN  has  in  fact  been  working  for  more  than  two  years  now  on  a new 
approach  that  ensures  accountability  of  First  Nations  governments  to  their 
citizens  as  well  as  accountability  from  the  federal  government  to  First 
Nations,"  said  the  National  Chief.  "We  have  been  working  cooperatively  and 
constructively  with  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  General  to  implement  her 
excellent  recommendations  on  better  First  Nations  reporting  requirements, 
as  well  as  working  towards  the  creation  of  an  independent  First  Nations 
Auditor  General  and  an  independent  First  Nations  Ombudsperson.  These  are 
exciting  initiatives  that  are  being  driven  by  First  Nations  and  supported 
by  the  Auditor  General,  and  they  must  not  be  de-railed  by  unilateral, 
imposed  approaches." 

The  Auditor  General  stated  in  a 2002  report  that  the  current 
accountability  problem  for  First  Nations  is  not  a lack  of  reporting; 
rather.  First  Nations  are  "over-burdened  with  reporting  requirements  that 


require  First  Nations  to  file  on  average  168  reports  a year  - or  three  per 
week  - which  only  account  for  spending  and  do  not  provide  any  useful 
information  on  whether  or  not  programs  are  actually  working  to  improve  the 
lives  of  First  Nations  citizens.  The  AFN  initiated  an  Accountability  for 
Results  project  drawing  on  key  principles  identified  by  the  Auditor 
General,  which  include  the  need  for  clear  roles  and  responsibilities  for 
all  parties;  the  need  to  provide  appropriate  resources  and  capacities  so 
the  responsible  party  can  meet  its  responsibilities;  and  better  reporting 
that  assesses  results  and  provides  for  change,  when  necessary. 

The  National  Chief  noted  that  information  to  date  about  the  upcoming 
federal  accountability  legislation  is  causing  some  concern  amongst  First 
Nations . 

"There  are  indications  that  provincial  and  municipal  governments  that 
receive  cash  transfers  from  the  government  of  Canada  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  scrutiny  from  the  Auditor  General  under  the  proposed 
legislation,"  stated  the  National  Chief.  "If  the  government  of  Canada  is 
committed  to  recognizing  First  Nations  rights  in  accordance  with  Canada's 
Constitution,  - including  the  right  of  self-government  - they  will  ensure 
this  double  standard  is  not  included  in  the  proposed  legislation  and  will 
work  with  us  to  build  accountability  structures  that  are  acceptable  to 
everyone . " 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  the  national  organization  representing 
First  Nations  citizens  in  Canada. 

For  further  information:  Don  Kelly,  AFN  Communications  Director,  (613) 
241-6789  ext.  320,  cell  (613)  292-2787;  Ian  McLeod,  AFN  Bilingual 
Communications  Officer,  (613)  241-6789  ext.  336,  cell  (613)  859-4335 
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Ottawa  ordered  to  appear  at  UN 

Amnesty  International  blows  whistle  on  failure  to  recognize  the 
Lubicon's  right  to  self-government 
By  MICHELLE  MARK,  EDMONTON  SUN 

Canada  will  be  forced  to  answer  to  the  UN  this  spring  for  its 
decision  not  to  recognize  the  self-government  rights  of  Alberta's 
Lubicon  First  Nation. 

Lubicon  adviser  Fred  Lennarson  said  yesterday  the  federal  government 
has  been  ordered  to  appear  before  the  United  Nations  committee  on 
Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  rights  on  May  5 and  8 in  Geneva, 

Switzerland . 

In  preparation  for  the  hearing.  Amnesty  International  made  a 
submission  to  the  UN  on  March  27,  pleading  the  case  of  the  Lubicon 
people. 

"Obviously,  I think  this  is  a good  thing,"  Lennarson  said,  adding  he 
expects  the  submission  will  lead  to  many  others,  including  one  from 
the  Lubicon  band  itself. 

The  federal  government  has  refused  to  recognize  the  Lubicon's  right 
to  self-government  and  says  the  northern  Alberta  band  has  to 
negotiate  the  matter. 

Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  was  unavailable  for 
comment  yesterday. 

"We  haven't  seen  any  reaction  from  the  government  of  Canada,  which  is 
going  to  have  to  happen  in  order  for  this  to  be  fixed,"  Lennarson 
said.  He  added  Amnesty  International's  report  to  the  UN  sends  a very 
strong  message  that  human  rights  violations  won't  be  tolerated. 

"Canadians  should  be  concerned  with  international  opinion  if  they're 
not  concerned  with  human  rights  in  Canada." 

In  its  report.  Amnesty  International  said  the  Lubicon  Cree  have  never 
entered  into  a treaty  relationship  with  the  state  which  now  asserts 


control  over  their  traditional  lands  and  territories. 

In  1990,  the  Human  Rights  Committee  said  logging  and  oil  and  gas 
development  taking  place  in  the  hunting  and  trapping  territory  of  the 
Lubicon  Cree  without  the  community's  consent  constituted  a violation 
of  the  Lubicon' s right  to  maintain  and  practise  their  culture. 

At  the  time,  the  Canadian  government  assured  the  committee  that  it 
was  seeking  a settlement  that  would  protect  the  rights  of  the  Lubicon 
people. 

To  date,  no  such  settlement  has  been  reached. 
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U.S.  and  Canadian  cross-border  issues  aired  at  Akwesasne. 

By  Dohn  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
April  5,  2006 

Betty  Cooper  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  was  on  hand  at  the 
first  International  Indigenous  Cross-Border  Security  Summit  held  in 
Cornwall,  Ontario.  Hosted  by  another  tribe  divided  by  the  international 
boundary,  the  Mohawk  Akwesasne,  the  March  17-18  event  included  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations, 
as  well  as  United  States  and  Canadian  government  and  law  enforcement 
officials . 

Canadian  and  United  States  law  enforcement  and  border  patrols  were 
represented  at  the  International  Indigenous  Cross-Border  Security  Summit 
in  Ontario  last  month.  The  event  was  hosted  by  the  Mohawk  Akwesasne,  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 
Blackfeet  Councilwoman  Betty  Cooper  attended  and  is  seen  with  conference 
moderator  Paul  Morris. 

Cooper  presented  a workshop  on  the  Blackfeet  approach  to  border  security, 
part  of  a larger  workshop  that  described  the  multi- jurisdictional  work  of 
law  enforcement  among  Akwesasne,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Cooper  reports  a tribal  caucus  was  held  from  which  the  press  was  barred. 
"It  was  a caucus  of  50  tribal  leaders,"  Cooper  said,  "and  at  the  end  they 
agreed  to  make  plans  for  the  first  Native  ID  card."  Cooper  explained  the 
Indian  nations  have  until  Dec.  31,  2007,  to  meet  the  passport  deadline  of 
the  United  States.  "The  indigenous  nations  don't  want  the  passport,"  she 
said.  "They  want  their  own  card,  so  we're  putting  that  out  to  the  Canadian 
and  U.S.  officials." 

Other  issues  discussed  at  the  summit  included  cross-border  movement  of 
indigenous  personal  possessions  of  spiritual  or  traditional  nature, 
indigenous  policing  practices  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  law 
enforcement  and  cooperation. 

Cooper  said  those  at  the  conference  have  returned  home  to  tell  their 
communities  about  the  issues,  get  feedback,  and  return  for  another 
cross-border  conference  within  90  days. 
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Me'tis  land  claims  case  about  to  hit  the  courtroom 
by  Drum  Staff 
March  31  , 2006 

About  200  Metis  from  across  Canada  are  meeting  in  Winnipeg  this  weekend 
for  their  national  council's  conference,  which  will  conclude  with  a 
procession  Monday  morning  to  the  courthouse  where  a landmark  land  claim 
case  will  be  heard. 

The  case  asserts  that  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  did  not 
live  up  to  an  1870  agreement  to  provide  the  Metis  with  1.4-million  acres 
of  land  along  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  rivers. 

The  court  case,  which  could  potentially  result  in  a multi-billion  dollar 
settlement,  is  expected  to  last  up  to  six  weeks.  Legal  preparations  for 
the  case  began  20  years  ago.  Some  of  the  land  that  would  have  gone  to  the 
Metis  is  in  Winnipeg,  although  the  Metis  don't  expect  to  be  given 
ownership  of  downtown  high-rises.  Instead,  they  are  hoping  for  a 
reasonable  settlement,  says  Robert  McDonald,  director  of  public  and  media 
relations  for  President  Clem  Chartier  of  the  Metis  National  Council. 

Issues  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  weekend  conference  include  a study  on 
traditional  land  use,  updates  on  harvesting  and  land  issues,  and 
discussion  of  litigations  involving  the  Metis.  On  Saturday  evening  there 
will  be  a banquet  honoring  Metis  veterans  and  on  Sunday  evening  there  will 
be  a celebration  at  the  Forks  - the  juncture  of  the  Red  and  Assiniboine 
Rivers  - where  there  will  be  a variety  of  activities.  On  Monday  morning  at 
8 a.m.  there  will  be  a gathering  at  the  statue  of  Louis  Riel  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature,  which  will  be  followed  by  a three- 
block  procession  to  the  courthouse  where  the  trial  is  to  begin  at  10  a.m. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Manitoba  Drum. 
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Probe  of  reservation  homicides  is  much  welcome  and  long  overdue 
April  4,  2006 

U.S.  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  on  Wednesday  gave  a huge  boost  to 
improving  intergovernmental  cooperation  and  communication  between  the 
Yakama  Nation  and  the  federal  government. 

During  a Toppenish  press  conference,  Gonzales  promised  a cold-case 
review  of  a series  of  unsolved  homicides  on  the  Yakama  reservation  that 
date  from  at  least  1980.  In  so  doing,  federal  agencies  such  as  the  FBI  and 
U.S.  Attorney's  Office  will  look  at  cases  "that  might  benefit  from  new 
investigative  resources  and  recent  technological  advancements  in  forensic 
science. " 

What  was  particularly  significant  about  the  announcement  was  the 
attorney  general's  acknowledgement  of  past  jurisdictional  and  cultural 
friction  between  the  FBI,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  tribal  members. 
While  such  friction  may  still  exist,  the  underlying  assumption  is  that 
he's  going  to  work  toward  easing  that  it  in  new  attempts  to  find  answers 
to  long-standing  questions. 

As  reported  earlier,  at  least  a dozen  women,  and  perhaps  many  more,  have 
been  discovered  dead  on  the  reservation  since  the  1970s.  Some  have  been 
confirmed  murders,  while  others  died  under  circumstances  that  have  never 
been  determined  or  weren't  considered  criminal. 

Connected  or  not,  such  a deplorable  series  of  events  cries  out  for 
closure,  particularly  for  the  families  of  the  victims.  These  women  are 
more  than  grisly  statistics;  they  were  human  beings.  If  the  federal 


government  now  has  resources  to  vigorously  pursue  the  cases,  it  is 
imperative  they  be  marshaled  as  quickly  and  effectively  as  possible. 

Tribal  police  Chief  Davis  Washines  welcomed  the  attorney  general's 
initiative  and  said  he  would  be  reviewing  cold  cases  with  his  detectives 
to  determine  which  should  be  reopened.  That  is  a much  more  productive 
approach  than  the  one  of  years  past,  when  many  tribal  members  said  they 
didn't  trust  federal  agents  enough  to  talk  to  them. 

Now  Gonzales  can  lead  the  way  to  meaningful  and  diplomatic  federal 
involvement  that  could  ease  tensions  of  the  past  felt  by  tribal  government 

It's  a good  step  toward  building  trust  between  the  two  governments  and  a 
long  overdue  effort  to  reopen  unsolved  and  tragic  cases. 
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Tribe  would  like  to  see  constitutional  review  create  probate  code. 

By  Dohn  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
April  5,  2006 

Tribes  around  the  United  States  are  now  under  a Dune  20  deadline  to 
create  their  own  probate  codes  or  accept  one  imposed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Much  of  the  Intertribal  Monitoring  Association's  Listening 
Conference  March  21-22  in  Lawton,  Okla.,  was  focused  on  extending  the 
deadline  by  a year  and  working  to  create  the  networks  necessary  to  effect 
changes  in  tribes'  codes  that  would  suit  them. 

"As  a board  member,  I take  an  interest  in  going  to  the  different  tribes 
and  participating  in  the  listening  conferences,"  said  Blackfeet 
Councilwoman  Betty  Cooper.  The  Blackfeet  rep  spent  two  days  in  Commanche 
country  at  Lawton,  then  moved  to  the  Osage  Tribe  for  more  testimony. 

"I  talked  to  the  Osage  about  Trust  reform,  and  I picked  up  many  changes 
they  had  made  in  their  tribal  government." 

From  the  March  23  meeting  at  Osage,  Cooper  traveled  to  Tulsa,  Okla., 
March  24  to  continue  the  meeting  with  the  ITMA. 

"It  was  proposed  that  the  ITMA  contact  the  Washington,  D.C.  Trust  office 
and  ask  for  an  extension  to  Dune  20,  2007,  adding  one  year,"  Cooper  said. 

Cooper  said  she  talked  to  Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  at  Lawton,  and 
was  told  getting  the  extension  is  likely.  Cooper  added  that  Blackfeet 
Councilman  Day  St.  Goddard  and  the  Montana  Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders 
Association  were  also  asking  for  an  extension. 

The  main  issue  with  probate  reform,  said  Cooper,  is  land 
fractionalization . The  newly  proposed  code  is  a complex  system  that  awards 
land  and  holdings  to  the  spouse  of  an  enrolled  member  when  he  or  she  dies, 
regardless  of  whether  the  spouse  is  enrolled  or  not.  If  the  spouse  isn't 
enrolled,  the  land  goes  to  the  individual  as  a "living  estate." 

When  that  person  dies,  the  land  goes  to  the  eldest  living  child.  If  the 
child  is  a member,  the  land  goes  to  him;  if  not,  it  also  goes  into  a 
"living  estate"  to  the  non-member  child.  If  there  are  both  enrolled  and 
non-enrolled  children,  the  eldest  enrolled  child  gets  preference. 

Having  already  planned  a constitutional  review,  Councilwoman  Cooper  said 
the  top  issue  should  be  creating  a Blackfeet  probate,  or  inheritance,  code 
She  said  the  code  should  address  cultural  issues  and  should  deal  with 
fractionalization . 

In  order  to  adopt  such  a code,  however,  the  Tribe  must  hold  a 
Secretarial  Election  run  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "The  regulations 
require  committees  across  the  reservation,  with  chairs,  to  address  the 
constitutional  review,"  said  Cooper. 

"They  submit  everything  to  the  BIA,  and  they  send  all  the  members  over 


18  years  old  a registration  form.  The  members  return  the  forms  and  that 
makes  up  the  pool  of  voters;  that  is  the  group  that  votes  on  the 
constitution . " 

Many  tribal  members  don't  understand  that  they  have  to  register  with  the 
Bureau  to  vote.  Cooper  noted.  Two-thirds  majority  of  the  voting  pool  is 
enough  to  change  the  tribal  constitution.  "So  what  we're  doing  is  the 
committees  will  urge  the  people  to  register  with  the  BIA." 

A total  of  seven  committee  chairs  have  been  established.  Cooper  said. 
Alex  Gladstone  chairs  the  East  Glacier  Park  committee;  Louise  Gobert 
chairs  the  Seville  committee;  Karen  Davis  chairs  the  committee  from  Heart 
Butte;  Debbie  Whitegrass  Bullshoe  is  the  chair  of  the  Starr  School 
committee;  Babb's  committee  is  chaired  by  Bob  Burns;  and  the  Browning 
committee  sports  two  chairs  - Pat  Calf  Looking  Sr.  and  lohnel  Harrison- 
Burgess . 

"All  the  chairs  and  their  committees  are  the  driving  force  behind  the 
constitutional  review,"  said  Cooper.  "We  want  everybody's  opinion, 
enrolled  members  and  even  descendants.  Descendants  have  valid  concerns, 
and  we  cannot  exclude  them.  On  the  reservation  we  have  people  of  all 
backgrounds,  but  not  one  of  them  has  been  sentenced  to  live  here." 

The  Blackfeet  Constitutional  Review  meeting  is  set  for  Monday,  April  10, 
at  the  Tribal  Conference  Room.  A meeting  of  the  committee  chairs  begins  at 
4 p.m.,  and  the  open,  public  meeting  starts  at  5:30  p.m.  For  more 
information,  call  Betty  Cooper  at  Blackfeet  Tribal  Headquarters,  338-7521. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers  . 
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Sub j : Penpal  Request:  Gordon  Redtomahawk 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  find  enclosed  a new  penpal  request,  from  a Native  American  Prisoner 
incarcerated  in  Montana. 

He  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  help  him  make  friends,  and 
put  his  request  on  free  penpal  sites. 

Thank  you, 

Brigitte 

Date:  Tuesday,  April  04,  2006  09:44  pm 

GORDON  DEWAYNE  REDTOMAHAWK 

#46738 

Crossroads  Correctional  Center 
PO  Box  916 
Shelby,  MT  59474 

Height  5ft8 
Weight  190  lbs 
Brown  eyes  and  hair 
28  years  old 

Nation:  Cheyenne  and  Sioux 
Date  of  Birth  02-OCT-77 

Hobbies:  writing,  drawing,  meeting  people,  basketball  and  outdoor  work 
Straight  forward  and  honest,  looking  to  write  others  who  are  the  same, 
any  age,  will  write  everyone  and  anyone.  "I  don't  care  how  a person  looks 
because  it's  what's  inside  that  counts  as  long  as  they  are  comfortable 


with  themselves,  they  are  welcome  to  be  my  friends". 
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Shiprock  & Tse  Nalyehe  & The  Twin  Heros 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

The  Navajo  Way  the  life  of  our  people,  it  is  the  oral  history,  legends 
and  how  we  live  through  ceremonies,  a way  of  life  that  includes  the  land, 
people  and  every  part  of  it.  It  is  full  of  stories  about  the  earth,  people 
and  events  that  happened  long  before  I was  born. 

Some  of  these  involve  many  places  known  to  the  Navajo  People  and  one  of 
these  is  the  place  of  Spider  Woman  also  called  Changing  Woman  and  their 
home  in  Canyon  De  Chelly.  She  raised  two  small  boys,  twins  they  were  and 
they  lived  in  a country  where  there  were  many  hazards  and  dangers.  It  was 
a time  of  monsters  that  roamed  the  earth  and  traveled  all  over  the 
Southwest  in  our  country  eating  young  children,  men  and  women. 

Some  of  these  creatures  were  Big  Giant-Yei  Tso  who  lived  by  Mount  Taylor 
near  Grants,  New  Mexico,  another  was  the  Winged  Monster  Birds  who  lived  on 
the  Shiprock  in  the  Four  Corners  area  and  flew  around  and  ate  all  kinds  of 
men.  There  was  also  Big  Snake  and  many  others. 

My  father  was  Navajo,  born  to  the  Tsiinabiilnii-the  Mountain  People  Clan 
on  is  mother's  side.  His  father  was  from  the  Maaiideshgishnii-Coyote  Pass 
People,  who  came  from  over  by  Jemez  in  Northern,  New  Mexico  a long,  long 
time  ago.  This  was  his  home. 

When  I was  young  my  father  took  me  to  a high  place  on  the  Chuska 
Mountains,  we  had  finished  taking  some  things  for  my  Shimasani-Grandma  to 
the  high  mountain  sheep  camp  and  on  the  way  back  down  stopped  at  a cliff's 
edge  on  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  land  dropped  straight  down  to  the 
east  side  of  the  mountain. 

We  got  there  over  a road  that  came  up  from  Toadlena,  a small  community 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  road  came  from  there.  He  had  helped 
construct  it  with  other  family  men  during  the  CCC-ID  (Civilian 
Conservation  Corps-Indian  Department)  camp  days  of  the  Depression  in  the 
1930' s.  He  did  not  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  Depression  was  as 
Navajos  had  their  own  way  of  life  and  were  not  seriously  affected  by  the 
outside  world  during  that  time. 

As  I stood  there  I could  see  the  outline  of  the  Shiprock  pinnacle  to  the 
North,  The  colors  were  blue  on  the  East  Side  and  pink  on  the  West  due  to 
the  low  spot  of  the  sun  in  the  afternoon.  It  sticks  out  coming  out  of  the 
ground.  There  are  flat  lands  all  around  it,  and  it  points  straight  up  into 
the  sky.  I looked  at  my  father  and  he  pointed  to  the  pinnacle  and  said 
that  is  where  the  Tse  Nalyahe  (Winged  Monster  Birds)  stayed  on  top  of  that 
place,  what  we  now  call  Shiprock.  I could  see  it  and  it  was  high  off  the 
ground . 

What  did  the  birds  do? 

They  flew  all  over  everything  you  can  see  from  here.  He  motioned  with 
his  arm  sweeping  from  North  to  South,  below  us  was  the  expanse  of  the  land 
laid  out  flat  giving  us  a wide  view  from  Shiprock  in  the  North,  to  Chaco 
Canyon  way  to  the  East  and  South  looking  toward  Laguna  and  Zuni  beyond  the 
where  you  can  see,  what  some  call  the  horizon.  It  means  you  can't  see  but 
it  is  just  over  the  edge  of  where  the  earth  meets  the  sky,  just  beyond 
there . 

He  said  the  Tse  Nalyehe-Monster  birds,  they  were  like  dragons  in  a way, 
but  not  like  them  in  other  ways,  they  would  fly  around  and  look  for  men. 
They  would  pick  them  up  and  carry  them  away.  He  grabbed  me  from  behind  and 
pulled  up  my  shirt  and  showed  how  they  came  from  behind,  that  was  how  it 
was  done. 


In  those  days  there  were  just  the  Indian  people  living  here,  no  one  else 
was  here  then,  all  of  the  people  were  afraid.  He  told  me  the  tribes  wore 
their  own  tribal  outfits  fitted  with  jewelry,  sash  belts,  silver  and 
turquoise  beads.  The  bird  flew  to  Laguna  and  took  a man  from  there  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  rock,  and  then  threw  him  down  on  the  pinnacle.  The 
bird  also  flew  to  Zuni  and  those  Indians  were  afraid  of  them.  Those  birds 
flew  all  over  Dinetah-Navajoland  where  Navajos  lived  looking  to  eat  anyone 
they  found.  There  was  no  safe  place. 

The  man's  body  was  broken  when  he  hit  the  rough  rocks  and  all  the 
turquoise  bead  necklaces  broke  and  the  silver  and  turquoise  would  fly 
every  which  way.  The  birds  would  eat  the  person;  there  were  two  of  them  he 
said.  They  would  fly  out  and  look  for  people  to  eat  everyday  and  so 
everyone  hid. 

We  were  lucky  our  family  had  the  forest  and  mountain  to  hide  in  and  so 
we  survived,  if  we  had  been  caught  we  would  not  be  here.  I looked  north  at 
the  distant  Shiprock,  on  top  of  that  place  and  could  see  the  silver  and 
turquoise  flying  all  over. 

What  about  the  birds,  what  happened  to  them? 

My  father  pointed  to  the  West  and  said  it  started  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain.  There  is  a place  called  Canyon  De  Chelly  and  a Navajo  mother 
hid  her  two  twin  boys  from  the  monsters.  They  were  special  boys  and  she 
found  a place  there  where  she  could  hide  them  and  raise  them. 

There  were  many  different  kinds  of  monsters,  some  would  come  to  her 
place  and  say  what  are  these?  They  look  like  kids'  footprints. 

She  told  them  she  put  them  there  herself  so  that  she  could  pretend  there 
were  children  around.  She  showed  them  how  she  did  this.  My  father  got  on 
the  ground  cupping  his  hand  and  pushed  it  into  the  soil,  then  used  his 
fingers  to  make  toe  prints.  She  did  this  he  said. 

The  Twins  could  see  them  from  their  hiding  place,  and  after  the  monsters 
looked  at  them  closely  they  would  leave. 

As  the  boys  got  older  they  wanted  to  seek  out  their  father  which  they 
did  and  that's  him  he  is  with  the  setting  sun. 

At  first  he  did  not  know  whether  they  were  his  children  and  gave  them 
some  hard  tests  that  ordinary  men  could  not  do.  The  boys  passed  these 
tests  with  the  help  of  the  Wind  and  some  animal  creatures  and  by  this 
received  gifts  and  weapons  as  had  never  been  handled  by  men  before. 

My  father  said  they  received  these  things  because  you  have  to  run  each 
morning,  do  all  that  you  are  told  and  you  will  have  a strong  body  and  good 
spirit  to  take  you  anywhere.  This  is  what  these  two  boys  had  done.  They 
were  swift  and  fast. 

These  two  boys  came  to  be  called  the  Twin  Heroes,  every  Navajo  knows 
about  them,  their  names  are  Monster  Slayer  and  Child  Born  for  Water,  and 
they  took  up  the  challenge  to  fight  the  monsters.  The  first  ones  they 
fought  were  the  Monster  birds,  and  went  to  certain  places  all  over  our 
land  to  get  certain  things  to  help  them.  You  will  learn  this  as  time  goes 
on . 

He  related  the  necessity  of  sweat  baths,  of  flint  from  Star  Mountain  to 
use  for  shields,  the  importance  of  respect  for  animals  and  creatures  as 
these  grandfather  animals  gave  the  twins  gifts  and  powers  by  their 
willingness  to  learn. 

Can  I learn  these  things? 

He  said,  now  days  we  don't  have  all  these  things  for  us  anymore  because 
people  don't  want  to  do  these  things.  It  is  hard  and  people  don't  believe 
it  and  live  it  as  they  used  to.  There  is  drinking  at  ceremonies  and  bad 
things  people  do,  so  us  ordinary  men  have  not  been  able  to  do  these  things. 
That  is  why  we  have  medicine  men. 

Do  you  think  I could  do  these  things? 

He  looked  at  me  and  said  you  can  do  anything  you  want... it  is  up  to  you. 

The  Twin  Heroes  set  out  for  Shiprock  and  through  the  power  of  walking  on 
rainbows  they  were  able  to  run  to  the  top  of  the  Shiprock  pinnacle. 

How  could  this  be  done,  I marveled  at  the  thought,  to  be  able  to  walk 
and  run  on  rainbows.  He  told  me  at  one  time  our  people  were  fast  enough  to 
catch  a rainbow  but  now  days  we  don't  run  like  that  anymore. 

If  you  are  fast  you  can  catch  it,  but  he  said  in  his  time  he  had  not 
seen  it  done,  but  maybe  someone  would  do  it  again.  Is  this  why  there  are 


two  rainbows  for  each  twin,  I asked.  He  did  not  say. 

On  top  of  the  Shiprock,  the  Twin  Heroes  waited  for  the  first  bird  to 
come  and  it  brought  someone  to  the  rock.  They  hid  in  the  rocks  and  shadows 
waiting  with  bows,  quivers  and  their  shields  of  flint  to  protect  them. 

The  Twins  saw  a man  hanging  in  the  air  under  the  bird  and  he  was  thrown 
against  the  rocks.  He  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  bird  that  took  him  to 
the  far  side. 

The  Monster  bird  then  flew  off  and  circled  the  rock  gliding  around  the 
top  of  Shiprock,  when  it  saw  them.  The  Twin  Heroes  putting  their  shield  in 
front  of  them  and  waited  and  the  bird  flew  at  them.  It  attacked  them 
trying  to  throw  them  from  their  spot. 

Those  quivers;  the  bags  to  hold  the  arrows  were  made  of  deerskin,  he 
said.  They  were  not  ordinary  deerskin  but  one  that  had  been  run  down  and 
suffocated  leaving  no  mark  on  the  skin.  These  kind  are  still  used  by 
medicine  men  today. 

How  do  you  catch  a deer  like  that? 

By  running  after  it,  he  said.  He  said  our  people  have  done  it  for 
centuries;  these  bags  are  used  to  hold  sacred  things.  These  quivers  held 
straight  lightning,  zigzag  lightning  and  spotted  lightning,  some  of  the 
gifts  from  their  father. 

The  Twin  Heroes  used  these  to  shoot  at  the  bird.  When  they  did  the 
lightning  arrows  would  come  back  to  them  by  magic  as  if  reaching  out  and 
then  returning. 

I looked  to  the  North  and  the  land  was  flat  and  peaceful,  the  rock  and 
everything  around  us  was  now  red  and  pink  with  the  setting  sun.  My  father 
bent  on  one  knee  and  pulled  out  an  imaginary  arrow  from  his  quiver  and 
showed  me  how  it  was  shot. They  must  have  had  great  magical  power  to  do 
this . 

No,  my  father  said,  they  had  lived  right  and  were  doing  this  for  the 
people.  This  power.  Dine  Bidzeel,  is  the  power  of  the  Navajo  people  and  is 
still  there  in  ceremonies  through  prayer  and  their  good  life  seeking 
Hozhoji,  the  Beautyway.  They  were  restoring  balance  to  life.  This  gave 
them  strength  to  fight  for  us.  I could  see  this  battle,  how  it  would  be  to 
have  been  there  and  watched  it  from  a hidden  spot  way  up  there  on  Shiprock. 
The  blue  twilight  was  descending  on  us  and  the  pink  had  turned  to  blue  as 
the  sun  dipped  in  the  west. 

You  see  those  rocks  south  of  the  Shiprock  there,  I could  see  them 
faintly  but  I knew  they  were  there.  Those  rocks  the  way  they  sit,  go  in  a 

straight  line  south  from  the  rock,  it  is  called  the  Shiprock  wall.  Some 

White  men-Beliganas  say  it  is  lava  that  went  into  a crack  and  the  ground 
around  it  blew  away  leaving  it. 

They  don't  know  that  was  the  blood  of  the  monsters,  when  wounded  it  bled 
in  a straight  line  and  this  blood  turned  into  ugly  hard  stone  making  the 
wall.  This  blood  it  is  the  same  all  over  our  land. 

He  pointed  to  the  Southeast  and  said  there  is  a place  called  Grants  when 
another  Giant,  Yei  Tso,  was  killed  he  was  so  big  he  bled  all  over  and  that 
is  why  there  is  lava  all  around  that  land. 

I thought  he  must  have  been  a real  giant  to  leave  all  that  behind 

because  it  surrounds  the  place,  all  broken  up  and  ugly. 

My  father  said  the  monster  was  wounded  and  flew  South  of  Shiprock  and 
crashed  into  the  ground,  and  it  is  still  laying  there. 

Can  you  see  it? 

I strained  to  look  into  the  fading  light  of  dusk  way  up  there  by 
Shiprock  now  all  blue  colored. 

It  is  called  Ugly  rock-Tse  Bita  hee,  as  it  truly  is  ugly.  It  is  full  of 
holes  and  all  misshaped.  I will  take  you  there  and  show  you  sometime. 

The  night  sky  had  come  upon  us  and  the  rock  was  a distant  black  form, 
lonely  and  quiet. 

How  it  must  have  been  to  see  such  a thing,  the  fight  and  battle.  My 
father  said  there  is  more  to  this  than  I can  say  right  now  about  some 
other  things  that  happened  and  the  children  of  the  Winged  Monster  Birds. 

Children,  you  mean  the  birds  had  small  ones  too? 

Yes,  he  said,  that  is  why  the  bird  went  to  the  other  side. 

What  happened  to  them? 

I will  have  to  tell  you  that  another  time,  it  is  late,  but  those 


children  are  still  here. 

I looked  at  him.  You  mean  those  monsters  are  still  around? 

The  night  sky  was  hiding  unknown  creatures,  I could  see  them. 

No,  he  said,  they  have  changed  from  that  time. 

I said,  where  we  were  standing  was  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  in  an 
open  area  and  it  would  be  easy  for  such  a bird  to  sweep  down  on  us. 

No  my  father  said,  it  is  time  to  go  home,  it  is  late  and  so  we  left. 

I learned  later  the  rest  of  the  story  but  that  is  for  another  time.  I 
can  see  them  out  there  those  two  twins.  Monster  Slayer  and  Born  for  Water. 

I wondered  if  they  could  see  me  standing  there  with  my  father  talking 
about  them. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Canoes 

This  canoe  travels  one  way,  through  the  river  of  time. 

From  my  island,  I can  look  back  and  see  you  on  your  island  there,  where  I 
have  been. 

Sometimes  I wish  you  could  hurry  along  and  join  me  here. 

If  you  could  hurry,  you  might  avoid  the  rivers  of  blood,  our  canoes 
sometimes  cross. 

Avoid  the  rapids,  caused  by  cauldrons  of  racism,  faith,  politics  and  greed. 
If  only  we  could  meet  halfway,  but  I cannot  paddle  my  canoe  back. 

There  are  unknown  islands  up  ahead  and  I must  go. 

Still,  I can  leave  my  notes  for  you,  to  speak  to  you  while  you  journey; 
Leaving  warnings  and  advise,  of  safe  harbors,  with  love. 

Perhaps  you  will  heed  and  find  them  somehow. 

What  you  will  remember  or  read  when  you  arrive  here,  I cannot  know. 

As  we  stare  from  these  islands  in  the  stream,  across  at  one  another. 

By  the  time  you  reach  this  island,  I will  have  paddled  on. 

Journey  safely  and  remember  the  islands  where  you  have  been; 

Leaving  your  own  notes  behind. 

John  D.  Berry,  Berkeley,  CA  2006  c. 
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2009  games  will  play  up  tribes'  past 

By  Joey  Bunch 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

April  2,  2006 

Parker  - Wrestling  alligators.  Catching  arrows  in  flight.  Throwing  a 
tomahawk  from  a galloping  horse.  Fishing  with  spears.  They  are  all  North 
American  pastimes,  played  long  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  much  less 
the  invention  of  baseball. 

And  in  July  2009,  these  sports  of  yesteryear  will  return,  all  part  of 
the  first  Native  American  Indian  Historical  Games  that  will  be  held  in 
Parker . 


The  games  will  unite  tribes  from  across  the  U.S.,  providing  a unique 
chance  to  reconnect  Native  Americans  with  their  heritage  and  offer  a more 
accurate  portrayal  of  how  they  lived  and  played,  organizers  say. 

"This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  describe  who  we  are,  where  we  came 
from,"  said  Ken  Klaudt,  an  elder  in  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  tribes, 
and  commissioner  of  the  games. 

Centuries  ago,  many  of  the  games  were  played  for  entertainment,  honed 
from  survival  and  battle  skills. 

EVENTS 

The  Native  American  Indian  Historical  Games,  to  be  held  in  Parker  in 
Duly  2009,  will  include  31  events  billed  as  the  "first  games  ever  played 
on  the  American  continent." 

# Indian  stickball  (from  which  American  football,  basketball,  soccer, 
ice  hockey  and  lacrosse  derived  their  rules) 

# Indian  dodgeball 

# Lacrosse 

# Greatest  Brave  Marathon  (canoeing,  running,  swimming,  horseback  riding, 
bow-and-arrow) 

# Horseback  buffalo  robe  keepaway  game 

# Indian  polo  (riding  horse  bareback  while  chasing  a ball  with  a short 
stick) 

# Thirty  horses  and  dogs  race  among  tribes 

# Horseback  relay  among  tribes  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Parker 

# Scouts  individual  horse  race 

# Scouts  trick  bareback-riding 

# Tomahawk  throwing  (standing  and  on  horseback) 

# Knife-throwing  (standing  and  on  horseback) 

# Bow-and-arrow  contest  (standing  and  on  horseback) 

# Spear-throwing  (standing  and  on  horseback) 

# Blow-gun  contest  (standing  and  on  horseback) 

# Old  Indian  wrestling  (tethered  mouth-to-mouth) 

# Alligator  wrestling 

# Village  teepee  (take  down,  move,  put  back  up) 

# Reflex  catching  of  in-flight  spears  and  arrows 

# Eskimo  team  blanket  toss 

# Fishing  contest  with  harpoon  and  spear 

# Dogsled  race  involving  Eskimos  and  Northern  Plains  tribes 

# Wilderness  scout  long-distance  foot  relay  race 

# Scouts  competitive  wilderness  survival  contest 

# Old  native  competitive  swimming,  diving  and  fishing 

# Hunters  wild  game  foot-tracking  contest 

# Scouts  night:  retrieving  prize  from  enemy's  village. 

# Wilderness  scouting  and  guiding  contest 

# Tribal  dance  contests  (hoop,  trick,  fancy,  traditional.  Southwest  snake, 
Hawaiian  fire) 

# Women  and  men  thoka  game  (similar  to  hockey) 

# Canoe  challenge 

Source:  North  American  Indian  Historical  Games 

They  formed  the  basis  for  modern-day  sports  such  as  football,  basketball, 
hockey  and  polo. 

Neil  Cloud  of  Ignacio,  a 73-year-old  Southern  Ute  historian,  only  knows 
these  sports  from  books  and  research.  Soon,  he  will  see  his  ancestors'  way 
of  life  recreated  when  the  games  are  played. 

"Seeing  it  is  believing  it,"  he  said.  "In  some  regards,  it's  all  about 
scientific  observation,  so  that  people  can  see  what  went  on  in  the  olden 
days.  If  they're  not  interested,  then  it  may  be  lost  to  history." 

Arby  Little  Soldier,  55,  a Lakota  Sioux  who  grew  up  on  a reservation  in 
North  Dakota,  has  spent  the  past  38  years  on  the  professional  rodeo 
circuit,  competing  in  steer-wrestling,  calf-  roping  and  team-roping. 

But  now,  he  is  recruiting  athletes  for  several  Indian  games,  including 
buffalo  robe  keepaway,  where  10  braves  on  each  team  play  a version  of 
football  on  bareback,  using  a bison  hide  as  the  ball,  which  they  try  to 
drape  over  totem  poles  at  each  end  of  a 600-yard  field. 

Competitors  can  leap  onto  the  carrier's  horse  to  try  to  wrestle  away  the 


robe,  but  if  they  fall,  they  have  to  remount  their  own  horse  to  continue 
playing. 

The  strenuous  game  has  become  a difficult  sell  to  young  riders.  Little 
Soldier  admits. 

"They  have  watched  so  much  TV  that  the  ways  of  the  Native  Americans  seem 
weird  to  them,"  he  said.  "They  would  rather  grow  up  to  be  Michael  Iordan." 

Organizers  are  hoping  to  have  560  tribes  represented  at  the  games, 
drawing  athletes  from  local  and  regional  meets. 

Klaudt  envisions  the  event  drawing  150,000  people,  music  stars  and  a TV 
audience  to  this  wealthy,  predominantly  white  suburb  south  of  Denver.  The 
financial  impact  of  the  five-day  event  is  expected  to  be  in  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  games  will  shine  a better  light  on  Colorado's  legacy  with  Native 
Americans,  said  Parker  Mayor  David  Casiano. 

"This  state  hasn't  had  the  best  history,  in  many  cases,  in  how  it's 
dealt  with  Native  Americans,"  said  Casiano,  a history  buff. 

Many  Indians  were  driven  off  their  ancestral  lands  to  make  room  for  gold 
miners,  white  settlers  and  the  railroad. 

On  Nov.  29,  1864,  territorial  Gov.  John  Evans  organized  an  Indian- 
fighting  regiment  that  massacred  a Cheyenne  Indian  camp,  mostly  women, 
children  and  the  elderly,  at  Sand  Creek  in  what  is  today  Kiowa  County. 

"Hopefully,  this  (event)  can  help  begin  to  heal  some  old  wounds,"  Klaudt 
said . 

The  2009  games  will  be  a bookend  to  the  unrelated  North  American 
Indigenous  Games  to  be  played  this  summer  in  several  Denver-area  venues. 
That  event  is  an  Olympic-style  competition  for  indigenous  people  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  in  16  events,  such  as  boxing,  volleyball  and  soccer. 

The  Historical 

Games  had  been  set  for  New  York  City  next  year,  but  Klaudt  pulled  the 
event  because  organizers  fell  behind  in  planning  and  promoting  the  games. 

Parker  beat  out  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle  and  Billings,  Mont., 
for  the  event.  Klaudt  cited  the  town's  support  in  making  the  decision. 

"Their  enthusiasm  left  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  best  people  to 
have  this,"  Klaudt  said. 

The  games  will  be  played  at  Colorado  Horse  Park's  300-acre  campus. 

Meanwhile,  organizers  will  need  the  extra  time  to  train  athletes,  hold 
regional  competitions  and  recruit  sponsorships  as  well  as  proffer  the 
television  rights,  Klaudt  said. 

Klaudt,  62,  a member  of  the  Southern  Gospel  Music  Hall  of  Fame,  says  he 
will  use  his  show-business  connections  to  expand  the  2009  games  into  a 
major  musical  event. 

His  friends,  including  Willie  Nelson,  Dolly  Parton  and  the  Oak  Ridge 
Boys,  are  expected  to  perform  during  the  five  days  of  the  Parker  games. 

"We'll  have  exciting  historical  Indian  games  during  the  day,  and  good 
old  country  and  gospel  music  at  night,"  Klaudt  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Good  Day  to  All, 

Below  is  the  information  about  our  upcoming  Pow  Wow.  We  have  all  become 
family  through  the  years  and  pray  you  can  attend. 

On  Saturday,  April  22nd,  we  will  distribute  our  monthly  Angel  Food  Program 
at  the  National  Guard  Armory  for  those  who  involved  with  that.  We  had  the 
choice  of  coming  all  the  way  back  to  the  Tribal  Center  or  not  do  the  Food 
Program  for  April.  Thankfully,  the  National  Guard  Armory  is  allowing  us 
to  use  their  property  next  door  to  the  Pow  Wow  Grounds  to  distribute  that 
weekend.  We  will  need  help  to  move  the  distribution  as  fast  as  possible, 
so  if  you  are  on  the  grounds  and  feel  like  helping  we  would  appreciate  it. 
There  is  also  a wedding  service  planned  for  Saturday. 

We  are  asking  Jessie  Zavala  to  give  the  Sunday  Morning  Service. 

There  is  a renewal  of  vows  planned  for  Sunday  also. 

As  always,  we  will  feed  everyone  working  (drumming,  dancing,  security, 
front  gate,  parking  on  the  grounds,  etc.)  one  meal  a day.  We  do  not 
include  a drink  in  this  as  the  drink  concessions  is  our  Youth  Society's 
fundraiser  each  year.  Last  year  the  children  purchased  a swing  set, 
basketball  set  and  tether  ball  set  for  the  smaller  children.  Children 
play  on  it  daily.  Good  job  and  humble  thanks!! 

We  have  some  wonderful  friends  and  family  who  are  going  to  share  their 
talents  with  us. 

Brenda  Roland  will  be  our  Story  Teller 

Jimmy  Webster  - Flute 

Wayne  Johnson  - Flute 

Jamie  Russell  - Guitar 

and  Koh-Teh  - Guitar  and  Flute 

Mike  Serna  will  also  be  on  the  grounds  with  his  flute. 

We  are  thankful  and  blessed  and  appreciate  each  individual  who  blesses  our 
grounds . 

We  appreciate  any  contributions  or  efforts  that  are  made  in  advance  that 
help  our  Pow  Wow  a success!! 

United  Cherokee  8th  Annual  Festival  & 

Native  American  Pow  Wow 

Location:  National  Guard  Armory 
3550  Creek  Path  Road 
Guntersville,  Alabama  35976 

Directions:  From  US  Hwy  431  in  Guntersville  (at  the  Floliday  Inn)  take 
AL  Hwy  79  South  .7/10ths  mile  to  Cherokee  Elem.  School,  Turn  right 
on  Willow  Beach  Rd.,  Turn  Left  on  Creek  Path  Road  to  Pow  Wow. 

Non-Competition  Dancing  / Drums  Welcome 
Posting  of  the  Colors: 

UCAN  VeteranPs  Society  & Honor  Guard 

The  Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 

Host  Drums: 

Thunderheart  Singers  & Prayer  Stone  Drum 
We  are  also  expecting 
The  Sacred  Hoop  Singers 
The  Little  Warriors  Drum 


MC-Whitewolf  Newman, 


AD  - TBA 

Head  Man-Terry  Smith 
Head  Lady-Katie  Smith 

Calendar  of  Events 

Friday,  April  21st 
GRAND  ENTRY  9:00  AM 

Children's  Day,  Dancing,  Singing,  various  demonstrations  of  crafts. 
Story  Tellers,  Flute  Playing,  Archery,  Flintknapping 

Saturday,  April  22nd 

Dancing,  Drumming,  Demonstrations 

Gates  Open  8:00  AM  til  5:00  PM  - PUBLIC  WELCOME 

GRAND  ENTRY  10:00  AM 

Sunday,  April  23rd 

Gates  Open  10:00  AM  til  5:00  PM  - PUBLIC  WELCOME 
GRAND  ENTRY  12:00  Noon  (Noon  til  5:00  PM) 

Everyone  knows  there  is  to  be  no  drugs  or  alcohol  on  our  grounds. 
Grounds  Security  & EMT  Service  will  be  provided. 

We  would  like  to  thank  the 

United  State  Disaster  Relief  Command 

for  helping  with  the  security  this  year. 

Concessions  Available,  Shower  Facilities,  Handicap  Facilities 
Primitive  Camping  Available 

The  tall  mountains  and  the  valley  floors,  this  is  our  church. 

We  worship  there  so  our  Indian  way  of  life  can  exist. 


Penn  Cove  Water  Festival 

Date:  2006/02/28  Tue  PM  11:04:52  EST 

From:  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia  <imburgia@whidbey . com> 

Sub j : Tribal  Invitation... 

Official  All  Tribe  Open  Invitation ...  Feel  Free  To  Copy  & Send!  We 
Welcome  You ! ! ! 

You  and  your  families  are  invited  to  attend  our  annual  Historical 
"Penn  Cove  Water  Festival!"  This  is  a time  to  open  our  hearts  in 
friendship  and  sharing.  A time  to  welcome  our  First  Nations  Neighbors! 
We  will  be  joining  our  Ancestors  on  Whidbey  Island  in  the  town  of 
Coupeville  by  welcoming  you  and  sharing  our  gifts  and  talents  together. 
We  wish  for  you  to  mark  this  day  on  your  calendars  and  copy  and  send 
this  invitation  far  and  wide!  We  request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
with  open  arms. 

THE  PENN  COVE  WATER  FESTIVAL  WILL  BE  HELD  ON  SATURDAY,  MAY  6TH,  2005. 

IT  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  COUPEVILLE,  WA.  ON  WHIDBEY  ISLAND.  THE 
HOURS  WILL  BE  FROM  11AM  TO  6PM.  THERE  WILL  BE  CANOE  RACES,  PERFORMERS, 
FRY  BREAD,  VENDORS,  CHILDRENS  ACTIVITIES,  CARING  FOR  THE  EARTH 
EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAYS  & MORE!!! 

The  Penn  Cove  Water  Festival  has  been  going  on  for  generations.  It  is 
the  ONLY  well  known  Native  American  Event  on  Whidbey  Island!  We  wish  to 
see  it  continue  for  our  children  and  our  childrens?  children.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  us  to  experience  this  special  time  together  so  our 
ties  will  remain  unbroken.  What  can  you  do?  Come  and  Share!  loin  us! 

We  respect  all  of  you.  We  want  you  to  encourage  your  canoe  racers  and 
other  canoes,  your  talented  men,  women  and  children  who  only  you  know 
personally.  Your  Veterans,  dancers,  singers,  drums,  artists. 


environmentalists ...  and  any  and  all  who  are  willing  to  come  and  share 
with  us!  Please  call  us  to  sign  up  ASAP!  Thanks. 


We  always  have  great  hospitality  with  treats  and  coffee  for  signed-up 
participants.  We  will  be  prepared  to  hand  out  free  tee  shirts  to  all 
who  register  as  canoe  racers  and  bring  thier  teams  and  canoes.  Cash 
Prizes  for  canoe  winners!  These  gifts  as  well  as  a free  after  Festival 
Dinner  put  on  by  the  town  of  Coupeville  are  all  ways  of  saying,  ?We 
Honor  You ! ? 

The  canoe  races  will  take  place  down  at  the  park  as  always.  We  will 
have  free  programs  with  maps  to  help  everyone.  The  main  Festival 
activities,  other  than  the  canoe  races,  will  take  place  in  town  only  a 
short  walk  from  the  park... we  also  have  in  place  a shuttle  bus  that 
will  stop  at  the  park  and  in  town  regularly  to  pick  up  and  drop  off  all 
who  wish  to  use  it.  We  encourage  all  of  you  who  attend  to  come  and  join 
us  in  both  places!  Experience  Everything! 

The  Live  Entertainment  will  be  onstage  near  the  museum  and  the  dock  in 
town.  There  will  be  Storytellers  for  children  as  well.  Art,  food  and 
craft  vendors  will  be  present  in  town.  We  would  love  to  invite  all  of 
you  to  our  annual  event.  It  is  a wonderful  time  to  make  new  friends  and 
to  share  our  gifts  and  talents.  A True  Celebration...  Rain  or  Shine! 

See  you  There! 

To  Contact  us  for  any  questions,  sign-ups  or  whatever. . .Please  call... 

Susan  Berta- (360)678-3451  or  susan@orcanetwork.org. .. For  Canoe  Races 
Cheryl  Bradkin-(360)678-5239  or  bradkin@whidbey.net... 

Food,  Arts  & Craft  Vendors 

Lynda  Imburgia- (360)321-7863  or  imburgia@whidbey.com... 

Tribal  Liason/Performers 

Benye  Weber- (360)678-4602  or  jOhnwebernahma@coupeville.net... 

Any  Questions?? 

**No  Alcohol  or  Drugs  Allowed ...  This  is  a Family  Event! 

**Visit  our  Website! 

http: //www. pen ncovewat erf estival . com/ index. php 


Indian  Summer  Festival 

Date:  Mon,  13  Mar  2006  03:32:18  -0600 
From:  Dale  M.  <MailDale@webtv. net> 

Subject:  Indian  Summer  Festival 

http: //www. indiansummer.org/ 

INDIAN  SUMMER  FESTIVAL  SEPT.  9-11 

MILWAUKEE  - Indian  Indian  Summer  Festival  celebrates  this  year's  theme, 
"Gathering  by  the  Waters," 

Sept.  9-11  at  Milwaukee's  beautiful  lakefront  Henry  Maier  Festival  Park. 

Festgoers  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  cultural  demonstrators,  five  entertainment 
stages  with  a wide  range  of  music,  lacrosse  games  and  demonstrations,  fine 
arts  area,  marketplace,  American  Indian  foods,  herbal  area,  voyageurs 
encampment,  and  more.  Families  appreciate  the  fact  that  since  festival 
areas  where  cultural  activities  occur  are  blessed  and  thus  considered 
sacred,  alcoholic  beverages  are  allowed  only  in  the  areas  around 
contemporary  music  stages. 

New  this  year  is  a "Gathering  by  the  Waters  Parade,"  to  be  held  on 
Saturday  at  3 p.m.  Veterans  groups,  marching  bands,  tribal  "royalty," 
tribal  governments,  schools  drum  groups,  dancers  and  American  Indian 
organizations  will  walk  together  from  the  southern  end  of  the  festival 
grounds  to  the  pow-wow  arena  on  the  north  end.  American  Indian  nations  and 


organizations  can  download  a registration  form  at  www. indiansummer .org  or 
phone  414-229-5880. 

The  festival's  entertainment  stages  will  present  a vast  range  of  music, 
including:  Asani,  three-person,  all-women,  drums  and  rattle;  Keith  Secola, 
folk;  Brule,  contemporary;  Eagle  and  Hawk  (Canada)  rock;  C-Weed,  county  & 
western;  Litefoot,  rap  and  Red  Feather  Woman,  folk. 

Other  entertainment  includes  a Pawnee  stomp  group;  Winston  Wuttunee, 
comedian;  Aztec  dancers;  and  an  Aztec  storyteller. 

This  year,  the  presentation  for  the  third  Indian  Summer  Film  and  Video 
Image  Awards  and  the  second  Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  will  be  presented 
at  an  awards  ceremony  on  Saturday,  Sept.  10.  The  excitement  is  building 
for  both  events,  which  will  draw  some  of  the  "best  and  brightest"  to 
Milwaukee.  The  music  and  film  & video  awards  programs  are  the  result  of  a 
partnership  between  Indian  Summer  Festival  (North  America's  largest 
American  Indian  festival),  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - Milwaukee 
Office  of  American  Indian  Student  Services.  Screenings  of  the  winning 
films  and  videos  will  be  part  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum's  special 
programming  on  American  Indians.  This  film  festival  will  be  part  of  the 
museum  experience,  included  free  with  museum  admission.  Films  also  will  be 
viewed  at  the  Holiday  Folk  Fair  in  November. 

The  music  awards  are  sponsored  by  Mohican  North  Star  Bingo  and  Casino.  The 
Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  and  the  Film  and  Video  Image  Awards  are 
presented  at  the  same  awards  ceremony,  sponsored  and  produced  by  Looking 
Glass  Productions. 

For  the  second  time,  Olympic-style,  amateur  boxing  will  be  part  of  the 
festival  action.  Indian  Summer's  Regional  Boxing  Tournament,  sponsored  by 
the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Indian  Summer  Festivals  and  the  Mohican  Boxing  Club  are  co-hosting 
the  invitational.  There  will  be  lacrosse  demonstrations,  and  3-on-3 
basketball  tournament  with  prize  money. 

While  Indian  Summer  has  hosted  a collegiate  lacrosse  tournament  in  the 
past,  this  year  the  emphasis  is  on  youth  players,  with  members  of  area 
lacrosse  high  school  teams  participating. 

Festivalgoers  are  drawn  to  the  drama  and  pageantry  of  the  festival's 
competition  pow-wow,  with  more  than  $37,000  in  prize  money.  The  pow-wow 
amazes  with  its  glorious  mix  of  sights  and  sounds.  During  special 
"Intertribal"  dances,  audience  members  are  invited  to  join  in  the  dancing. 
Grand  Entries  are  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  1 and  7 p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 p.m. 
Sunday. 

Friday,  a fiddle  and  jig  competition  will  be  held,  and  will  include  a new 
junior  division.  A hand  drum  contest,  launched  last  year,  will  continue 
this  year. 

A spectacular  fireworks  display  is  now  being  planned  for  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

In  addition,  Indian  Summer  Festival  continues  to  expand  its  photo  tribute 
to  American  Indians  in  Wisconsin  who  are  veterans.  A "Mission  Welcome 
Home"  area  for  veterans  will  provide  a meeting  place  and  information  on 
veterans  benefits.  All  veterans,  whether  they  are  American  Indian  or  not. 
Are  invited  to  the  center,  as  well  as  all  families  of  service  personnel. 

Visitors  to  the  festival  can  watch  people  from  many  different  American 
Indian  nations  demonstrate  traditional  skills  that  were,  in  many  cases, 
learned  from  parents  or  grandparents.  Families  can  watch  and  ask  questions 
as  artisans  do  quillwork,  demonstrate  basket  making,  explain  finger- 
weaving, carve  totem  poles,  and  weave  blankets.  The  popular  hands-on 


workshops  for  all  ages  where  visitors  can  make  drums,  rain  sticks,  gourd 
artworks  and  dream  catchers  again  will  be  offered  at  The  Gathering  Place. 

Indian  Summer's  villages,  where  traditional  dwellings  are  recreated,  bring 
to  life  time-honored  traditions.  Nearby,  a rustic  encampment  captures  the 
daily  life  of  the  traders  and  settlers  that  lived  and  worked  with  American 
Indians . 

The  Circle  of  Fine  Art  Exhibition  displays  fine  art  with  American  Indian 
themes.  Many  of  the  country's  best-known  American  Indian  artists  display 
works  for  viewing  and  for  purchase.  The  range  of  media  represented  by  this 
elite  group  of  artists  truly  makes  this  a "festival  within  a festival." 

The  Indian  Summer  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  popular  areas  at  the 
festival.  Vendors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  offer  an  array  of 
Native  American-inspired  crafts,  artwork,  books,  music,  pottery,  blankets, 
jewelry,  toys  and  beads. 

Eating  always  is  a favorite  festival  activity.  Traditional  American  Indian 
foods  are  available,  including  Indian  Tacos,  Buffalo,  Venison,  Turkey, 

Wild  Rice,  Corn  Soup,  Wojape  (pudding),  and  Fry  Bread  in  a variety  of 
flavors.  Festgoers  can  choose  from  American  Indian  Foods,  Pizza,  Chili, 
Burgers,  Flot  Dogs,  Popcorn,  Ice  Cream  and  other  desserts. 

On  Sunday,  there  is  a non-denominational  Prayer  Ceremony  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
festival's  pow-wow  arena.  Those  attending  the  ceremony  are  admitted  to  the 
festival  free  of  charge.  Admittance  to  the  festival  grounds  for  the 
ceremony  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  No  one  will  be  admitted  free  after  10  a.m. 

Dylan's  5K  Run  & Walk  for  Autism  again  is  a part  of  the  festival  on  Sunday 
The  event  is  a 5K  Run  & Walk  around  the  Summerfest  grounds,  followed  with 
free  entry  into  Indian  Summer  Festival  and  an  awards  ceremony  at  the 
Miller  Stage.  The  goal  of  Dylan's  Run  is  to  heighten  awareness  of  Autism 
Spectrum  Disorders,  raise  funds  for  the  Autism  Society  of  Southeastern 
Wisconsin  (ASSEW)  and  autism  research.  For  more  information  contact  the 
Autism  Society  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin  at  (414)  427-9345  or  visit 
assew@execpc . com 

During  the  day  on  Friday,  the  grounds  are  only  open  to  school  children  and 
their  teachers.  At  the  end  of  Education  Day,  those  groups  exit  the  grounds 
and  the  fest  re-opens  to  the  general  public  at  4 p.m. 

In  partnership  with  Indian  Summer  Festivals,  the  Milwaukee  Indian 
Education  Committee  (MIEC)  will  be  collecting  donations  of  new  school 
supplies  at  the  entrance  to  the  festival  on  Friday,  from  4-6  p.m.  and 
again  prior  to  the  prayer  ceremony  on  Sunday,  from  9:30-10  a.m.  Entrance 
to  the  festival  is  free  during  these  times. 

Major  sponsors  for  the  festival  include  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino,  Oneida 
Bingo  and  Casino,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Looking  Glass  Productions,  North 
Star  Casino,  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe,  Stockbridge  Munsee,  Von 
Briesen  & Roper,  S.C.  and  Lake  of  the  Torches. 

Regular  festival  hours  are  4 p.m.  to  midnight  Friday,  noon  to  midnight 
Saturday,  and  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sunday.  Ticket  prices  are  $9  (advance) 

$10  (gate)  for  adults,  children  12  and  under  are  free.  The  Indian  Summer 
office  is  located  at  10809  W.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Suite  #101,  West  Allis,  WI 
53227.  For  more  information,  phone  (414)  604-1000  or  visit  the  Web  site  at 
www. indi an summer .org 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  March  17,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 


American  Culture. 


April  22,  2006:  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow  at 
Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.  Virgina  Beach,  Virginia. 

For  more  information  contact  Debra  Vick  at  757-427-2990 
or  e-mail:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  29,  2006:  South  Umpqua  27th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
at  South  Umpqua  High  School, 

Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon. 

For  more  information  contact  Dames  Marshall  at  541-672-0314 
or  e-mail:  rogercub@wizzards.net 

Dune,  2-3  2006:  AICA  Pow  Wow.  AICA  has  had  to  make  a choice  between 
keeping  the  wonderful  camp  grounds  for  their  event  or  keeping  their 
Fathers  Day  date.  They  have  chosen  to  keep  the  site  and  move  the  weekend 
they  hold  their  event  to  the  first  of  Dune. 

This  is  the  same  great  gathering  with  the  same  great  people  involved  at 
the  same  great  place.  So  mark  your  calendar  now  and  come  to  North  Carolina 
a few  weeks  earlier  this  summer  for  a great  Southern  Style  Dance. 

We  will  post  more  information  as  the  date  gets  closer  for  now  we  wanted 
the  new  date  to  get  out  to  everyone  as  soon  as  possible. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  March  17,  2006 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 

APRIL  2006 

April  21,  22,  23,  2006:  ASUs  20th  Annual  Spring  Competition 
Location:  ASU  Band  Practice  Field,  East  6th  Street  and  South  Rural  Road 
Tempe,  AZ  85280-0248 

Event  Detail:  Friday:  5:30  p.m.  - Gourd  Dance  7 p.m.  - Grand  Entry 
Saturday:  11:30  a.m.  & 5:30  p.m.  - Gourd  Dance  1 p.m.  & 7 p.m.  - 
Grand  Entry  Sunday:  11:30  a.m.  - Gourd  Dance  1 p.m.  - Grand  Entry. 

This  is  a SMOKE-FREE  event. 

No  smoking  is  allowed  anywhere  on  Pow-Wow  grounds.  SMOKE-FREE  event. 
Contact:  Lee  Williams  480-965-5224,  email:  letspowwow@asu.edu, 
http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  22,  2006:  Birthday  Dance  In  Honor  0 Kelsi  L'u  Beth  Monroe,  Powwow 
Location:  14826  Hwy  172  North,  Sky  Ute  Pavilion,  next  to  the  Sky  Ute  Casino 
Ignacio,  Colorado  81137 

Event  Detail:  Head  Staff  MC-George  Elton  Howell, Sr. -Pawnee,  Oklahoma 
AD-Dim  Newton, Dr . -Ignacio. Colorado  Head  Singer-Herb  Adson-Pawnee,Oklahoma 
Head  Boy  Dancer-  Doshua  Big  Bear  Hand-Pawnee,  Oklahoma 
Head  Girl  Dancer-Cheyenne  Velasquez-Ignacio, Colorado 
Host  Gourd  Dance  Society-Four  Corners-Ignacio, Colorado 
Honor  Color  Guard-Southern  Ute  Veterans-  Ignacio,  Colorado 
2:00  PM  Gourd  Dance  5:00  PM  Supper  7:00  PM  Grand  Entry/War  Dance 
^Everyone  Welcome,  Singers,  Dancers, & Princesses* 

**Teen  Girls  Southern  Traditional  Contest**  lst-$300  2nd-$200  3rd-$100 
Sponsored  by  the  Howell-Monroe  Family  & So.  Ute  Tribe. 

No  Alcohol&Drugs  Allowed.  Not  Responsible  for  accidents,  thefts,  injuries 
or  short  funded  travelers. 


Contact:  Thella  Beth  Howell-Monroe  970-563-4281, 
email:  thellabeth@hotmail.com 

April  22,  2006:  6th  Annual  "Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People"  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA.  2345 
Event  Detail:  11am  - 7pm,  MC  - Clark  Stewart,  HM  - Michar  Richardson, 

HF-  Nokomis  Lemons,  AD  - Thomas  Lewis,  Host  Drum  - Falling  Water, 

Guest  Drum  - Edisto  River  Singers.  Traditional  Pow  Wow, 

American  Indian  dancing,  educational  displays  and  exhibits,  arts  and  crafts 
and  authentic  foods.  FREE  ADMISSION  AND  PARKING!!! 

Contact:  Debra  Vick  757  427-2990,  email:  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  28,  2006:  Native  American  Student  Assoc. --LSU--POWWOW 
Location:  LSU  Parade  Grounds-located  off  Dalrymple  & Highland  Rd. 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70803 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man:Vance  Beaver--Head  Lady:Shauna  Bushiey-- 
Head  Gourd:Doc  Mann--Arena  Director :Thomas  Dardar--MC:  Herb  lohnson-- 
Host  Drum:Medicine  Tail — Gourd  dancing  12pm  and  6pm — 

Grand  Entry  1pm  and  7pm  Public  Invited  All  Drums,  dancers,  and  princesses 
welcomed  Bring  your  own  lawn  chairs--  children  welcome 
Absolutely  NO  alcohol.  Drugs  or  Pets  also. 

Contact:  Derek  Naquin  985-791-9259  and  Dr.  Bill  Archambeault  225-578-1374 
Pam  Bloom  225-755-7723,  email:  pbloom@lsu.edu 

April  29,  2006:  South  Umpqua  27th  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Location:  South  Umpqua  High  School  501  Ne  Chadwick  Lane 
Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon  97457 

Event  Detail:  Enter  additional  details  here  Title  Nine  Traditional 
non  competitive  Public  invited  no  charge  Doors  open  12  noon  Children's 
Grand  Entry  2:00  p.m.  Dinner  4:30  p.m.  GRAND  ENTRY  6:00  p.m. 

Contact:  lames  Marshall  541-672-0314,  email:  rogercub@wizzards . net 

April  28th  to  29th  2006:  Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Location:  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds  Marion,  KY  42064 
Event  Detail:  us  60  onto  120  in  Marion  follow  powwow  signs 
Contact:  Kamama  Sutton  270-965-9432  www.mantlerock.org, 
email:  kamamasutton@aol.com 

April  29-30  2006:  1st  Annual  RNC  Spring  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Olive  Hill  34  Ponderosa  Drive  Olive  Hill,  KY  41164 

Event  Detail:  This  is  our  1st  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  We  would  be 

Honored  to  see  all  our  Brothers  and  Sisters  there.  Come  join  us  and  have 

a good  weekend.  Mitakuye  Oyasin. 

Contact:  Cille  Shaner  606-286-5604,  email:  lrrpslady@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : www. rncpowwowinfo. bravehost . com 

April  30,  2006:  Drums  Along  the  Hudson 

Location:  218th  St.  Shorakapok  (Inwood  Hill  Park)  New  York,  NY  10034 
Event  Detail:  Drums  Along  the  Hudson:  A Native  American  Festival  and 
ShadFest  is  a day-long,  free  to  the  public  event  featuring  Manhattan's 
only  open-air  powwow,  a festival  of  world  drumming  and  dance  on  a 
mainstage  and  food  and  craft  fair.  Drums  draws  thousands  of  people  every 
year.  Potential  vendors  should  contact  Sarah-Iane  at  Lotus  Music  & Dance 
(212-627-1076)  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  a space  at  the  event. 

Contact:  Sarah-Iane  Ripa  212-627-1660,  email:  sripa@lotusarts.com 
webaddress:  www.lotusarts.com 

April  29  & 30,  2006:  Regional  Native  Community  Spring  PowWow 
Location:  34  Ponderosa  Dr.  Olive  Hill,  KY  41164 
Event  Detail:  We  have  25  vending  spaces  available. 

A vending  application  can  be  printed  from  our  web  site. 

Vending  fee  is  $70.00  and  you  must  have  at  least  75%  of  your  items  must 
be  hand  made  - exceptions  are  listed  on  our  web  site. 

All  dancers  are  welcome  and  other  drum  groups  are  welcome  to  play  for 
blanket  money.  Hope  to  see  you  there. 


Contact:  Morning  Rain  Danysh,  304-272-5722, 
email : morningrain@f rontiernet . net 
webaddress : www. rncpowwowinfo. bravehost . com 
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APRIL  2006 

April  22,  2006 

6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow 

11am  -7pm 

Red  Wing  Park 

1398  General  Booth  Blvd. 

Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451 

Info,  contact  Debra  Vick  (757)  427-2990 

or  dvick@vbgov.com 

April  18-20,  2006 

Moving  Towards  Best  Practices  in  Oil  & Gas  and  Aboriginal  Partnerships 
Radisson  Hotel  Calgary  Airport, 

Calgary,  Alberta 

www. iqpc . com/na-2428-01 

800-882-8684 

April  21,22,23,  2006 
Twentieth  Annual 
Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  480-965-5224 
Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
URL:  http://powwow.asu.edu 

April  24  - 25,  2006 

5th  Annual  insight  Aboriginal  Oil  & Gas  Conference 

Edmonton,  AB 

1-888-777-1707 

April  24  - 27,  2006 

Four  Day  First  Nations  "Inner  Child  Workshop" 

Best  Canadian  Motor  Inn 

North  battleford,  SK 

Room  Reservations:  1-306-445-7747 

Lyle  S.  Willier 

Phone:  1-866-456-6022 

Email:  fdc007@shaw. ca 

April  28  - 30,  2006 
Mantle  Rock  Powwow 
Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds 
Marion,  Kentucky 
Phone:  (270)  965-9432 
Email:  Kamamasutton@aol.com 

April  27  - 29,  2006 

Designing  Inclusive  Schools:  A Conference  to  Develop  Strategies  to 
Integrate  Anti-Racism  Principles  and  Actions  within  Educational 
Institutions . 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
(204)  953-5820 


Whispering  Winds 

http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 


Updated  March  17,  2006 


A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 


APRIL  2006 

* 22  6th  Annual  Celebration  of  Life  for  All  People  Pow  Wow, 

Red  Wing  Park  1398  General  Booth,  Blvd.  Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Info:  (757)  427-2990. 

* 22  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow,  Winston  Prep  School, 

New  York  City,  NY.  Info:  (201)  587-9633. 

* 27-29  Gathering  of  Nations.  Albuquerque,  NM.  Info:  (505)  836-2810 

* 28-30  Mantle  Rock  Powwow.  Crittenden  County  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  KY. 
Info:  kamamasutton@aol.com  270/965-9432  or  270/965-5882 

* 29-30  AICC  Powwow.  CSU-Fresno,  CA.  Info:  (559)  85-2705 

* 29  Louisiana  State  University  - Native  American  Students  Assoc.  Powwow 
LSU  Parade  Grounds,  Baton  Rouge,  LA.  Info:  Derek  (985)791-9259 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  March  17,  2006 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/pow_wows . php 

MAY  2006 

May  6,  2006 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Traditional  Graduation  Pow-Wow 

University  of  Manitoba 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Call  (204)  474-8850 

Website:  http: //www. umanitoba . ca/ student/ a sc /events/ pow- wow. html 
3UNE  2006 

Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

Honouring  Our  Youth  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
New  Liskeard,  Quebec 
Call  (819)  723-5206 
Email  dawnish2467@hotmail.com 

DULY  2006 

Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Khowutzun  Warmland  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Duncan,  BC 
Call  (250)  709-2248 
Email  lejdej@hotmail.com 

Duly  26  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 

Call  (418)  843-5550 

Email  louiskarl . sioui@cnhw. qc . ca 

Website  www. wendake . cawww. wendake . c a/t ou r i sme/eng/ca r ref our-des- nations/ 
car ref our-des- nations . htm 

Duly,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 
Sioux  Narrows,  ON 

Duly,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 
Nestor  Falls,  ON 


AUGUST  2006 


August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 
Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage. org 

August  19-20,  2006 

Ojibwa  Keeshigun  Native  Festival 

Thunder  Bay,  ON 

Call  Krista  Power-Metcalfe  (807)  473-2357 
Email  krista . power-metcalfe@fwhp . ca 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  2-4,  2006 

Wabigoon  Lake  Ojibway  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Wabigoon  Lake,  ON 

Call  Mary  Rose  (807)  938-6684 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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— "RE:  Roberta  Giago"  

Date:  Sat,  8 Apr  2006  10:18:59  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" ROBERTA  GIAGO" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. rap id city journal . com/articles/ 2006/04/08/ news/ local/ news09.txt 

Roberta  Giago  dies  in  accident 

Roberta  Giago,  36,  daughter  of  American  Indian  writer  and  publisher  Tim 
Giago,  was  killed  Tuesday  in  a car  accident  in  New  Mexico. 

Roberta  Giago  grew  up  and  spent  most  of  her  life  in  New  Mexico.  She  was 
the  mother  of  four  children  and  lived  near  Albuquerque. 

Doris  Giago  of  Brookings  said  Friday  that  she  had  spoken  to  Tim  Giago 
after  the  accident  and  that  he  was  leaving  for  New  Mexico. 

Doris  Giago  said  her  ex-husband's  daughter  had  recovered  from  a serious 
illness  and  was  taking  classes  at  a community  college  at  the  time  of  her 
death . 

"She  had  a difficult  time,  but  she  was  working  to  improve  things,"  Doris 
Giago  said.  "And  I know  she  loved  her  daughters  very  much." 

Tim  Giago  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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April  4,  2006 

Troy  Chavis  3r. 

Shannon 

Troy  Chavis  3r.,  54,  of  10451  Rennert  Road,  died  April  1,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Anthony  Oxendine  and  Rocky  Williamson  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Ethel  May  Chavis  of  the  home;  three  sons,  Russ 
Chavis  and  Roy  Lee  Chavis,  both  of  Rex-Rennert,  and  Fairley  Chavis  of 
Saddletree;  three  daughters.  Penny  Chavis,  Troylene  Chavis  and  Jolene 
Chavis,  all  of  Rennert;  his  mother,  Mattie  Bell  Chavis  of  Rennert;  two 
sisters,  Catherine  Deese  of  Shannon  and  Linda  Locklear  of  Red  Springs; 
seven  brothers,  Donald  Lee  Locklear  of  Saddletree,  Robert  Chavis,  Earl 
Chavis,  Don  Chavis  and  Donovan  Chavis,  all  of  Rennert,  Jerry  Chavis  of 
Jacksonville  and  Darnell  Chavis  of  Red  Springs;  and  15  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

April  5,  2006 

Horace  Locklear 
Greensboro 

Horace  Locklear,  67,  of  1804  McCormick  St.,  died  March  31,  2006,  at 
Moses  Cone  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  4 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Cherokee  Chapel  Methodist  Church 
in  Red  Springs,  the  Revs.  Jimmy  Locklear,  James  Woods,  Doug  Chavis  and  Mr. 
Prentice  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Clarence  and  Ester  Locklear; 


two  brothers,  Shirley  Locklear  and  Harlee  Locklear;  and  a son,  Clarence 
Locklear  III. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Rufina  Locklear  of  the  home;  three  daughters. 
Ester  Locklear,  Norma  lackson  and  her  husband,  Eulias,  and  Karen  Locklear, 
all  of  Greensboro;  a son,  Harris  Locklear  Dr.  of  Greensboro;  five  sisters, 
Carol  Moore,  Margret  Hornburg,  Frances  Lovitt,  lanet  Bethea  and  Dinah 
Butcher;  two  brothers,  Clarence  Locklear  Dr.  and  Purcell  Locklear;  nine 
grandchildren;  and  host  of  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

April  6,  2006 

Moses  Oxendine 
Pembroke 

Moses  Oxendine,  70,  of  891  Faith  Road,  died  April  2,  2006,  at  Duke 
University  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Green  Pine  Freewill  Baptist 
Church,  the  Revs.  Clifford  Locklear  and  Andrew  Oxendine  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Garden  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Gladis  Oxendine  of  Pembroke;  three  daughters, 
Gloria  Oxendine,  Patrice  McMillian,  both  of  Pembroke,  and  Zelda  Burnette 
of  Lumberton;  four  sons,  Terry  Oxendine,  Lance  Oxendine,  lermie  Oxendine 
and  Perry  Oxendine,  all  of  Pembroke;  three  sisters,  Ila  lones  of  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  Evelen  Maynor  of  Red  Springs  and  luliet  Brayboy  of  Maxton;  three 
brothers,  lames  Oxendine  of  Pembroke,  Lawton  Oxendine  of  Milwaukee,  and 
Everitt  B.  Oxendine  of  St.  Claire  Shores,  Mich.;  and  10  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

April  4,  2006 
Horace  Locklear 

GREENSBORO  - Horace  Locklear,  67,  of  1804  McCormick  St.,  formerly  of 
Pembroke,  died  Friday,  March  31,  2006,  in  Moses  H.  Cone  Memorial  Hospital. 

Services:  Funeral,  4 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Cherokee  Chapel  Methodist  Church 
in  Red  Springs.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Rufina;  daughters.  Ester,  Norma  and  Karen;  son, 
Harris;  sisters,  Carol  Moore,  Margret  Hornburg,  Frances  Lovitt,  Dinah 
Butcher  and  lanet  Bethea;  brothers,  Clarence  and  Purcell;  and  nine 
grandchildren . 

April  5,  2006 

Moses  Oxendine 

PEMBROKE  - Moses  Oxendine,  70,  of  891  Faith  Road,  died  Sunday,  April  2, 
2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Green  Pine  Freewill  Baptist  Church 
Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Wife,  Gladis;  daughters,  Patrice  McMillian,  Zelda  Burnette 
and  Gloria;  sons,  Terry,  Lance,  lermie  and  Perry;  sisters,  Ila  lones, 
Evelen  Maynor  and  luliet  Brayboy;  brothers,  lames,  Lawton  and  Everitt;  and 
10  grandchildren. 

April  9,  2006 

lohn  A.  Lowery 

PEMBROKE  - lohn  Albert  Lowery,  72,  of  1103  Oxendine  Road,  died  Wednesday 
April  5,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Monday  in  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Graham  family  cemetery. 


Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Flora;  sons,  Ray  Acosta  and  Steven;  daughters, 

Pauline  Dacobs,  Wettea  Locklear  and  Twila;  brother,  Earl  Cummings;  and 
sister,  Eva  Cummings. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

April  10,  2006 
Dohn  D.  Calhoun 

Cherokee  - Dohn  D.  Calhoun,  69,  of  the  Big  Cove  community,  died  Saturday, 
April  8,  2006,  at  his  residence. 

A native  of  Swain  County,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Flenry  Morgan  and 
Amanda  Driver  Calhoun.  Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Anna  Marie 
Swayney  and  brother,  Robert  Lee  Calhoun. 

Fie  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Lucille  Cucumber  and  Stacey  Lambert,  both 
of  Cherokee  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Straight  Fork 
Baptist  Church.  The  Rev.  Charles  Ray  Ball  and  Dames  "Bo"  Parris  will 
officiate,  with  burial  in  Calhoun  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Monday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Flome  to  await  the  service  hour. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

April  4,  2006 

Dane  "Bikwaanakwadook"  Whitefeather 

Dane  Whitefeather,  85,  of  Ponemah,  whose  Indian  name  was 
"Bikwaanakwadook"  which  means  cloud  shape  woman,  died  April  1,  2006  at 
Meritcare  Flospital  in  Fargo,  ND. 

Traditional  Indian  Services  will  be  held  at  12:00  P.M.  on  Thursday, 

April  6th  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota  with 
Spiritual  Leader  Thomas  Stillday,  Dr.  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  on 
Tuesday,  April  4th  at  12:00  P.M.  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  services.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Family  Burial 
Grounds  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota. 

Cease  Family  Funeral  Flome  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Dexter  Stillday,  Curtis  Dohnson,  Darris 
Kingbird,  Tyrone  Natewa,  Robert  Natewa,  Dr.,  and  Gary  M.  "Scruff"  Dohnson, 
and  alternative  Rudy  Dohnson.. 

Flonorary  pallbearers  will  be  all  of  her  grandchildren. 

She  was  born  on  May  6,  1920  in  Ponemah,  MN,  the  daughter  of  Dohn  and 
Lola  (Iceman)  Thomas. 

She  was  raised  and  lived  in  Ponemah  all  of  her  life.  She  attended  the 
Cross  Lake  Boarding  School  in  Ponemah.  She  married  Louis  Whitefeather  in 
1940  at  Ponemah.  She  liked  spending  time  with  her  family,  especially  when 
taking  care  of  her  grandchildren . She  enjoyed  playing  Bingo,  going  to  the 
casinos,  beading,  and  attending  Pow  Wows  and  basketball  games.  She  had 
spent  the  last  3 years  at  the  Dourdain  Perpich  Extended  Care  Facility  in 
Red  Lake. 

She  is  survived  by  her  2 daughters  Mary  Lou  (Tom)  Stillday  and  Rita  Dane 
(Rudy)  Dohnson,  both  of  Ponemah,  MN;  9 grandchildren;  26  great 
grandchildren;  5 great  great  grandchildren;  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Louis  Whitefeather  on  October 
28,  1968;  her  parents  Dohn  and  Lola  Thomas;  her  sisters  Bridget,  Mary, 

Dane,  and  Carrie  Sullivan,  and  Dane  Thomas;  and  4 brothers  Murphy  Sullivan, 
Edgar  Thomas,  Alfred  Thomas,  Sr.,  and  Murphy  Thomas,  Sr. 

April  5,  2006 

Kimberly  Pierre 

Kimberly  Pierre,  39,  of  Red  Lake,  MN  died  Tuesday,  March  4,  2006  at 
Fairview  University  Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 


Arrangements  are  pending  at  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

Aopril  4,  2006 
lane  Whitefeather,  85 

lane  Whitefeather , 85,  of  Ponemah,  whose  Indian  name  was 
"Bikwaanakwadook"  which  means  cloud  shape  woman,  died  on  Saturday,  April  1, 
2006,  at  MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  noon  on  Thursday  at  the 
Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  Spiritual  Leader  Thomas  Stillday 
Ir.  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Thursday.  Burial  will  be  in  Family 
Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

April  8,  2006 

Kimberly  Laureen  Barrett  Pierre,  39 

Kimberly  Laureen  Barrett  Pierre,  whose  Ojibwe  name  was  "Woman  of  the 
woods,"  39,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  April  4,  2006,  at  Fairview 
University  Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Monday  at  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Little  Rock  Community  Center 
and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Monday  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

April  5,  2006 
Ramona  White 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Ramona  White,  75,  of  Winnebago  died  Tuesday,  April  4, 
2006,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Alfred  Gilpin  Building  in  Macy, 
Neb.  Burial  will  be  in  Omaha  Tribal  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  today 
and  will  continue  until  service  time  Saturday  at  the  Native  American 
Church  in  Macy. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  in  Pender, 
Neb . 

April  6,  2006 
Ramona  White 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Ramona  White,  75,  of  Winnebago  died  Tuesday,  April  4, 
2006,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Alfred  Gilpin  Building  in  Macy, 
Neb.,  with  Mr.  Rufus  White  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Omaha  Tribal 
Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  today  and  will  continue  until  service  time 
Saturday  at  the  Native  American  Church  in  Macy.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  in  Pender,  Neb. 

Ramona  was  born  Duly  9,  1930,  in  Winnebago,  to  Henry  and  Edna  (Levering) 
Cline.  She  married  Melvin  White  Sr.  in  1951.  Melvin  passed  away  in  1984. 
During  her  life,  she  worked  for  Standard  Brands  and  Sherman  Produce  before 
retiring  due  to  a neck  injury. 

She  was  known  as  a kind  and  giving  person.  Everyone  called  her  "Grandma. 

" She  was  also  a mother  to  the  children  of  her  brothers  and  sister,  who 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  was  loved  by  all  and  will  be  deeply  missed. 

She  is  survived  by  a son  and  his  wife,  Melvin  and  Mary  White  Dr.  of 


Winnebago;  grandchildren , Jesse  White  and  his  wife.  Sunshine  of  Winnebago, 
Kelly  White  of  California,  and  Ramona  White  of  Winnebago;  a brother  and 
his  wife,  Edward  and  Eunice  Cline  of  Macy,  Neb.;  and  two  sisters,  Karen 
and  her  husband,  Harold  LaPointe  and  Eunice  Walker,  all  of  Sioux  City. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Melvin;  brothers, 
Richard  and  Oren  Cline;  and  a sister,  Minerva  Cline  Morris. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  City  Journal. 

April  7,  2006 

Terrance  Michael  RedOwl 

Terrance  Michael  RedOwl,  22,  of  Fort  Totten,  began  his  journey  to  the 
Spirit  World  on  Friday,  March  31,  2006. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Terrance  will  be  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic 
Church,  Fort  Totten  on  Saturday,  April  8,  2006  at  10:00  a.m.  Fr.  Charles 
Leute,  O.P.  will  celebrate  the  Mass  assisted  by  Deacon  Tony  McDonald. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  Jerome's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Crow  Hill,  ND.  The  Wake 
and  Prayer  Service  for  Terrance  will  be  at  the  Fort  Totten  Recreation 
Center  on  Friday  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  with  the  Rosary  at  7:00  p.m.  Music 
will  be  provided  by  Bernice  Juerez  and  also  the  Drum  Grou,  Bearshield.  The 
Procession  to  the  Recreation  Center  will  leave  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Friday  from 
the  Wal-Mart  Parking  Lot.  Serving  as  active  casket  bearers  for  Terrance 
will  be  Richard  Feather,  Stacy  Feather,  Jr.,  Calvin  Feather,  Randell 
Feather,  Sheldon  Dogskin  and  Tyler  TwoHearts.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will 
be:  Curtis  RedOwl,  Nellie  RedOwl,  Aaron  IronHeart,  Alisha  LaVallie,  John 
Shiek,  Joel  Wagner,  Shirlene  Feather,  Jonelle  Walking  Eagle,  Wanda 
Waanatan,  Austin  LittleWind,  Elton  TwoHearts,  Robert  Green,  Tyson  Sherman, 
Nikki  Callousleg,  Jaimie  LittleEagle,  Christopher  LittleElk,  Wesley  Wright 
Nico  Ross,  Kristen  Ross,  Stacey  Anderson,  Tristen  Alberts,  Crystal 
Mozenski,  Cheryl  Feather,  Ila  Feather,  Mary  Mindt,  Joseph  "Joe  Kool" 
Cavanaugh,  Lionel  LittleWind,  Brian  Alberts,  Alonzo  Green,  Delwyn 
LittleWind,  Tauney  IronHorn,  Joan  WhiteLightning,  David  Warner,  Ramone 
IronShield,  Austin  LaVallie,  Antoine  LaVallie  V and  Kaleb  OldRock. 

Terrance  Michael  RedOwl  was  born  on  July  21,  1983  at  Mercy  Hospital, 
Devils  Lake,  the  son  of  Theresa  TwoHearts  and  Tim  RedOwl.  He  attended  Four 
Winds  Elementary  School  up  until  the  3rd  grade.  He  then  went  to  PILC 
(Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center)  in  South  Dakota  and  graduated  from  the  8th 
grade  in  May  of  1997.  He  also  attended  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  in 
South  Dakota  for  one  semester.  Terrance  completed  his  GED  on  May  16,  2000 
while  attending  the  Quentin  Burdick  Job  Corp  in  Minot.  Terrance  returned 
to  Fort  Totten  and  attended  the  CCCC  (Cankdeska  Cikana  Community  College) 
in  Fort  Totten,  taking  carpentry  classes  for  one  semester  and  he  also 
worked  at  Sioux  Manufacturing  for  a time.  The  most  enjoyable  times  of 
Terrance's  life  were  playing  basketball  and  entering  tournaments.  He  also 
liked  to  draw  and  spend  time  with  his  nieces  and  nephew,  other  family 
members  and  friends.  He'll  be  forever  loved  and  missed  by  all. 

Those  Terrance  shared  his  life  with  were  his  father,  Tim  RedOwl,  Wamblee 
South  Dakota;  sisters,  Nellie  RedOwl,  Devils  Lake.  Kristen  Ross,  Sheyenne, 
ND;  brothers,  Curtis  RedOwl  also  Devils  Lake,  Nico  Ross,  Fort  Totten; 
grandmothers,  Anna  TwoHearts,  Fort  Totten  and  Vastana  TwoLance  of  South 
Dakota;  grandfather,  Christopher  Albert,  Fort  Totten;  nieces.  Misty  and 
Hallie  Keo,Alyssa  IronHeart  and  Kailyn  RedOwl;  nephew,  Keandre  RedOwl  all 
of  Devils  Lake;  aunts,  Juanita  Maye,  Moorhead,  MN,  Theodora  Maye,  Fargo, 
Budene  Eback  and  Colleen  Cook  both  of  Fort  Totten,  Jane  White  Eagle  and 
Karen  Sitting  Holy  of  South  Dakota;  uncles,  Edward  LaVallie,  Antoine 
LaVallie  IV  andTyrell  Alberts  all  of  Fort  Totten,  Ambrose  Alberts, 
Bismarck;  cousin,  Rachel  Bissonatte,  South  Dakota;  numerous  cousins, 
uncles,  aunts  and  grandparents. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Theresa  TwoHearts  on  April  21, 
2005;  aunt,  Carrie  TwoHearts;  maternal  great  grandparents;  Rachel  and 
Michael  TwoHearts  Sr.  and  George  and  Alvina  Alberts;  paternal  great 
grandmother,  Nellie  RedOwl.  Friends  may  sign  the  online  register  book  at 
www.gilbertsonfuneralhome.com. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

April  6,  2006 
Pauline  One  Horn 

FORT  YATES  - Pauline  A.  One  Horn,  79,  Fort  Yates,  died  April  1,  2006,  at 
Medcenter  One,  Bismarck.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  April 
8,  at  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Rev.  John  Floberg 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  James  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  begins  at  5 p.m.  Friday  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  at 
Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  and  continues  one  hour  before  the  service  at 
the  Activity  Center. 

Pauline  was  born  Feb.  6,  1927,  at  Cannon  Ball,  to  Edward  and  Maggie 
(High  Bear)  One  Horn.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball  and 
attended  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church.  She  Married  Joseph  Holy  Elk  Face  and 
they  later  were  divorced. 

She  is  survived  by  four  daughters  and  two  sons  in-law,  Gwen  and  Emery  St. 
John,  Fort  Yates,  Johanna  Holy  Elk  Face,  Denver,  Letha  Holy  Elk  Face  Fort 
Yates,  and  Ella  Jane  Black  Cloud  and  Jeff  Cluchie,  both  of  Grafton;  four 
sons  and  three  daughters-in-law,  Warren  Holy  Elk  Face,  Bismarck,  Jesse  and 
Stephanie  Black  Cloud,  Cannon  Ball,  Lyle  and  Joanne  Red  Tomahawk,  Fort 
Yates,  and  Harlan  and  Valerie  Holy  Elk  Face,  Fort  Yates;  43  grandchildren; 
26  great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

Pauline  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Douglas  and  Dora  One 
Horn,  and  Henry  and  Mary  High  Bear;  her  parents,  Edward  and  Maggie  One 
Horn;  one  stillborn  daughter;  son,  Allen  Red  Tomahawk;  two  sisters,  Edith 
Bull  Bear  and  Lucy  Shell  Track;  two  brothers,  Steven  and  Lucas  One  Horn; 
two  nieces,  Bernice  Shell  Track  and  Delia  White  Eagle. 

April  7,  2006 

Terrance  RedOwl 

FORT  TOTTEN  - Terrance  M.  RedOwl,  22,  Fort  Totten,  died  March  31,  2006. 
Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  8,  at  Seven  Dolors 
Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Jerome's  Catholic 
Cemetery,  Crow  Hill. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Tim  RedOwl,  Wamblee,  S.D.;  two  sisters, 
Nellie  RedOwl,  Devils  Lake,  and  Kristen  Ross,  Sheyenne;  two  brothers, 

Curtis  RedOwl,  Devils  Lake,  and  Nico  Ross,  Fort  Totten;  and  his 
grandparents,  Anna  TwoHearts,  Fort  Totten,  Vastana  TwoLance,  South  Dakota, 
and  Christopher  Albert,  Fort  Totten. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake. 

April  8,  2006 
Lawrence  Red  Fox 

Lawrence  Red  Fox,  40,  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  died  April  7,  2006,  at  St. 

Alexius  Medical  Center,  Bismarck. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Wilfred  Wolf  Necklace 

FORT  YATES  - Wilfred  D.  Wolf  Necklace,  (a.k.a  Spike  Dogskin),  55,  Fort 
Yates,  passed  away  April  4,  2006,  at  his  home.  Services  will  be  held  at  11 
a.m.  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with 
the  Rev.  Marlon  Hunte  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  James  Episcopal 
Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Monday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  with  a wake  beginning  at  5 p.m.  in  the  Youth  Activity  Center. 

Spike  was  born  May  12,  1950,  at  Mandan,  to  Theodore  and  Grace  (Rainbow) 
Dogskin.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball  and  graduated  as  a 
Solen  Dragon  in  the  late  60's.  Throughout  his  lifetime.  Spike  worked  at 
the  Sioux  Manufacturing  Company,  Fort  Totten,  United  Tribes  Technical 
College,  Bismarck,  Prairie  Knights  Casino,  Fort  Yates,  Solen-Cannon  Ball 
Public  Schools,  just  to  name  a few.  For  the  last  four  years.  Spiked  worked 


as  a custodian  with  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  Headstart  Program.  Spike 
enjoyed  playing  horseshoes,  volleyball,  basketball,  softball,  and  he  loved 
playing  lead/bass  guitar  for  the  "Country  Sons  Band."  Spike  was  also  a 
grass  dancer  in  the  early  60's.  Most  of  all  he  enjoyed  raising  his 
grandkids . 

He  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Vida  Rose  Dogskin,  Fort  Yates;  one  son, 
Steven  (Stacy)  Dogskin,  Cannon  Ball;  one  sister,  Alverda  Chopper,  Cannon 
Ball;  three  brothers,  Delbert  Cloud,  and  Dallas  (Alice)  Dogskin,  all  of 
Spirit  Lake,  and  Clayton  (Rogene)  - Yutap-i,  Cannon  Ball;  nine 
grandchildren,  Shilo  White  Eagle,  Stefan  B.  Silk,  Samuel  B.  Silk  Dr.,  Sire 
Beau  Silk,  Kristen  Rose  Valencia,  Sidney  D.  Dogskin,  Destiny  D.  Dogskin, 
Brenden  D.  Dogskin  and  Sage  Conica;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wilfred  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Edwin  White 
Eagle  Dr.  and  Timothy  Dogskin;  and  one  grandchild,  Dayden  Ty  Dogskin. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 

April  8,  2006 

Terrance  Michael  Red  Owl 

Red  Owl,  Terrance  Michael,  22,  of  Fort  Totten.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial 
will  be  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten  on  Saturday,  April  8 
at  10  a.m. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  ND. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 

April  5,  2006 

Doe  Yellow  Fat  was  proud  to  be  in  National  Guard 
By  Do  hall 

Doe  Paul  Yellow  Fat,  17,  a junior  at  McLaughlin  High  School,  enlisted  in 
the  National  Guard  on  Nov.  23,  2005.  He  became  a member  of  the  Detachment 
200th  Engineer  Company,  Mobridge  unit,  and  it  was  something  of  which  he 
was  very  proud. 

Doe  was  active  in  sports  at  school  in  cross-country  and  basketball.  He 
liked  horses  and  fishing. 

A car  accident  ended  his  promising  future.  Doe  died  Friday,  March  24, 
2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

He  was  born  Oct.  18,  1988,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  to  Cordell  and  Dudi 
(Martin)  Yellow  Fat.  He  spent  his  early  childhood  in  Kenel.  The  family 
moved  to  McLaughlin  in  the  early  1990s  and  it  was  where  he  attended  school. 

Doe  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Cordell  and  Dudi  Yellow  Fat  of 
McLaughin;  three  brothers,  Cordell  "CD"  Yellow  Fat,  Katlin  (LeRose  White) 
Yellow  Fat  and  Frank  Yellow  Fat,  all  of  McLaughlin;  two  sisters,  Allison 
(Carlos  Martinez)  Martin  and  Bobbi  Rey  (Kent  Yellow  Earrings)  Yellow  Fat, 
both  of  Kenel;  his  Godparents,  Dustin  Yellow  Fat  and  Crystal  Vermillion; 
and  his  nieces  and  nephews,  Dendaya,  Reyonna,  Precious,  Dajuan,  Landen  and 
Reymin . 

His  grandparents.  Hank  and  Elsie  Martin  and  Raymond  and  Dorothy  Yellow 
Fat,  preceded  him  in  death. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Doe  was  celebrated  Friday,  March  31,  in  the 
McLaughin  School  gym.  Father  Kerry  Prendiville  was  celebrant.  Brian  Taken 
Alive  was  staff  carrier.  Hank  Taken  Alive  and  Troy  Thorson  were  special 
speakers.  Music  was  provided  by  Michelle  Walking  Elk  and  Lakota  Thunder 
was  the  drum  group. 

Casketbearers  were  Keaton  Vermillion,  Kass  Gayton,  Eric  Archambault, 
Tipton  Hertel,  Tyson  Maxon,  Bill  Walking  Elk,  Bruz  Van  Dusen,  Francis 
Eagle  Staff,  D.D.  St.  Dohn  and  Evan  Long  Feather. 

Honorary  bearers  were  the  McLaughlin  High  School  Class  of  2007,  Boys 
Basketball  team.  Cross  Country  team,  all  his  cousins,  grandmothers  and  all 
his  other  friends  and  relatives. 

Burial  was  in  the  Assumption  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Kenel  under  the 
direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  home  of  Mobridge.  Military  honors  were 
provided  by  the  South  Dakota  National  Guard. 


A rosary  service  was  said  the  preceding  evening  at  the  church  in  Kenel. 

Lynas  Low  Dog  saw  intense  fighting  in  Vietnam 
By  Ho  Hall 

Lynas  Thomas  Low  Dog,  a native  of  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  was  in  the  thick 
of  battle  in  Vietnam.  He  entered  service  in  the  U.S.  army  on  Nov.  30,  1965 
and  was  discharged  n Nov.  30,  1967.  He  took  his  basic  training  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  transferred  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  for  advanced 
training,  completing  his  ATP  21-114,  Code  of  Conduct,  CBR  training  and  MIL 
Dustice  SE  and  E. 

From  Duly  2,  1966,  to  Duly  12,  1967,  Lynas  served  in  Vietnam  as  a member 
of  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division.  While  in  Vietnam  he  was  in  Plicken  area 
in  the  Central  Highland  of  Vietnam  where  there  was  intense  fighting.  After 
he  completed  his  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  he  was  awarded  the  National 
Defense  Service  Medal,  Combat  Infantry  Medal,  Vietnam  Service  Medal, 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  and  also  received  a Purple  Heart.  He  was  wounded  in 
four  places  while  in  action. 

When  he  was  discharged,  Lynas  was  PFC  E-3.  He  remained  active  as  a 
Reservist  for  four  years.  He  returned  home  to  Eagle  Butte  for  a short  time 
then  decided  to  travel,  rodeoed  as  a bareback  rider  earning  numerous 
awards,  and  eventually  settled  in  San  Dose,  Calif. 

In  1993  Lynas  became  disabled  with  a service-connected  disability.  He 
spent  a lot  of  time  with  the  Alano  Club  in  San  Dose,  Calif.,  and 
considered  the  club  his  second  family  because  it  gave  him  so  much  support. 
His  illness  progressed  and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  travel. 

Lynas  entered  the  Spirit  World  at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
on  Wednesday,  March  22,  2006,  at  the  age  of  61. 

He  was  born  Feb.  11,  1945,  to  Clyde  and  Lena  (LeBeau)  Low  Dog  at 
Cheyenne  Agency.  He  attended  school  at  the  old  Cheyenne  Agency  until  the 
agency  was  flooded  by  the  reservoir  and  the  family  moved  to  Eagle  Butte 
where  he  continued  his  education.  He  received  his  GED  and  was  drafted  into 
the  Army. 

After  his  military  service  and  traveling  about,  he  settled  in  the  state 
of  Oregon  in  the  late  1970s.  He  went  to  work  as  an  ironworker,  working  his 
way  up  to  Dourneyman  and  excelled  in  welding. 

In  1981,  Lynas  began  his  career  in  rodeo  as  a bareback  rider.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Rodeo  Cowboy  Association,  All  Indian  Rodeo  Cowboy 
Association  and  the  Pro  Rodeo  Cowboy  Association.  He  competed  with 
American  Indian  Cowboy  champions  such  as  Mike  Tsosie,  George  Martinez,  Dim 
Sharpe,  Dohn  Cauliflower,  Charles  White  Feather,  Bob  Logue,  Ted  Nuce  and 
many  others. 

Many  trophy  buckles  were  won  by  Lynas  during  his  rodeo  career.  He  rode 
at  the  Cow  Palace  in  South  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Denver,  Colo., 
Bakersfield,  Calif.,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Prescott,  Ariz., 
and  other  places. 

In  1989  Lynas  met  Catalina,  who  became  his  special  friend.  He  lived  in 
San  Dose  until  his  death. 

He  leaves  his  mother,  Lena  LeBeau,  of  Eagle  Butte;  sisters,  Ramona 
Benoist  of  Rapid  City  and  Corrine  Low  Dog  Danise  of  Pierre;  brothers, 
Melford  Benoist  of  Eagle  Butte,  Don  Lance  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Marchmont 
Low  Dog  of  Rapid  City  and  Carideo  Low  Dog  of  Dupree;  and  his  friend 
Catalina  of  Fresno,  Calif. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Clyde  Low  Dog,  brothers  Richard 
Benoist  and  Sean  Low  Dog,  grandparents  Henry  and  Nellie  LeBeau,  Thomas  and 
Sophie  Low  Dog,  and  his  great-great-grandfather  Chief  Low  Dog. 

Funeral  services  for  Lynas  were  Monday,  April  3,  at  the  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Deffry  Barnes  and  Sister  Addie 
Morris  officiating.  Music  was  provided  by  Sisters  in  Harmony,  Frankie 
Thompson,  Toni  and  Byron  Buffalo,  Winona  Washburn  and  Harvey  Hawk  Eagle. 

Casketbearers  were  Donovan  Hart,  Darren  Lance,  Gary  Stranger,  Richard 
Estes,  Dohn  Lafferty,  Derome  LeBeau,  Larry  Haskell,  Alan  Eagleman,  Robert 
Eagleman  and  Earl  Marcelle.  Honorary  bearers  were  the  staff  of  the  Palo 
Alto  VA  Hospital,  Cheyenne  River  Lakota  Akita,  Pro  Rodeo  Association, 

Alano  Club,  and  all  his  camp  friends  and  relatives. 

Burial  was  later  Monday  in  the  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 


Sturgis  under  the  direction  of  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Sunday  evening  at  the  cultural  center. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

April  6,  2006 

Merldean  Laundreaux 

Whitehorse  - Funeral  services  for  Merldean  Laundreaux,  72,  Whitehorse, 
Saturday,  April  8,  1 p.m.  MT  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Eagle  Butte.  Fr. 
Jeffrey  Barnes  officiating. 

Burial,  St.  Andrews  Cemetery,  Whitehorse,  under  direction  of  Kesling 
Funeral  Home,  Mobridge.  There  will  be  a prayer  service  Friday,  8 p.m.  at 
Kesling  Funeral  Home.  There  will  be  visitation  two  hours  prior  to  the 
service  on  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Laundreaux  passed  away  at  her  home  in  rural  Whitehorse,  April  2, 
2006. 

April  9,  2006 
Lawrence  Red  Fox 

McLaughlin  - Funeral  for  Lawrence  Red  Fox,  age  40  of  McLaughlin,  will  be 
Thursday,  April  13,  2006,  at  1 p.m.  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  McLaughlin. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle 
under  the  direction  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 
Lawrence  died  April  7,  2006. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 

April  4,  2006 

Curtis  P.  Bear  Robe 

OGLALA  - Curtis  P.  Bear  Robe,  29,  Oglala,  died  Sunday,  April  2,  2006,  in 
Oglala  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps . 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Sadie  Bear  Robe,  Oglala;  his  parents, 
Cecil  and  Carmalita  Bear  Robe,  Oglala;  one  brother,  Donnie  Bear  Robe, 
Oglala;  and  four  sisters,  Christy  Bear  Robe,  Allen,  Selena  Bear  Robe, 
Oglala,  Jolene  New  Holy,  Horton,  Kan.,  and  Jewel  Gurle,  Spokane,  Wash. 

A two-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  April  6,  at 
Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
April  8,  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon 
officiating  and  traditional  services  by  Richard  Broken  Nose.  Burial  will 
be  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nancy  Lee  Cloud  Eagle  Garreaux 

RAPID  CITY  - Nancy  Lee  Cloud  Eagle  Garreaux,  58,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday, 
March  31,  2006,  in  Rapid  City.  Survivors  include  her  son,  Gibson  Garreaux 
Jr.,  Rapid  City.  Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kirk  Funeral  Home  of 
Rapid  City. 

Daryle  L.  Crow 

GERING,  Neb.  - Daryle  L.  Crow,  34,  Gering,  died  Saturday,  April  1,  2006, 
in  Oglala,  S.D.,  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Plenty  Wolf-Crow,  Gering;  two  sons, 
Daryle  Conquering  Bear,  Sterling,  Colo.,  and  Daryek  Cross  Dog,  Calico, 

S.D.;  one  stepson,  Edward  Pourier,  Lakewood,  Colo.;  four  stepdaughters, 
Allison  and  Shannon  Blaine,  both  of  Gering,  Magdaline  Pourier,  Lakewood, 
and  Amanda  Pourier,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  his  parents,  Robert  and  Diane  Crow, 
Oglala;  five  brothers,  Roderic  Crow,  Patrick  Crow  and  Brian  Featherman, 
all  of  Oglala,  Perry  Crow,  Wakpamni  Lake,  S.D.,  and  Pernell  Crow, 

Kentucky;  four  adopted  brothers,  Ben  Scabby  Face  and  Jay  Helper,  both  of 
Oglala,  Pat  Lynch,  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Vincent  Helper,  Ukiah,  Calif.;  and 


seven  sisters,  Gloria  Scabby  Face,  Shanna  Helper,  Linda  Helper  and  Avis 
Crow,  all  of  Oglala,  Tessie  Cromwell,  Nice,  Calif.,  Colleen  Crow,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  Cathy  Crow,  Kentucky. 

A two-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  Thursday,  April  6,  at 
Loneman  School  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  April  8,  at 
the  school,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating  and  traditional  services 
by  Lee  Plenty  Wolf.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in 
Oglala . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 
Daniel  Strong  Heart 

WAKPALA  - Daniel  Strong  Heart,  49,  Wakpala,  died  Wednesday,  March  29, 
2006,  at  his  home.  An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  CDT  Thursday, 
April  6,  at  the  Community  Center  in  Wakpala. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge  at  4:30 
p.m.  Thursday  to  follow  in  procession  to  Wakpala.  Services  will  be  at  11  a. 
m.  Friday,  April  7,  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  in  Wakpala,  with 
the  Rev.  Rich  Nultemeier,  Mother  Danny  Westerlund,  Elsie  Uses  Many,  Margie 
Hawk  and  all  Standing  Rock  lay  readers  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Cemetery  in  Wakpala. 

April  5,  2006 

Nancy  Lee  Cloud  Eagle  Garreaux 

RAPID  CITY  - Nancy  Lee  Cloud  Eagle  Garreaux,  58,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday, 
March  31,  2006,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Gibson  Garreaux  Jr.,  Rapid  City. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Thursday,  April  6,  at  Mother  Butler 
Center  in  Rapid  City,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Services  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Friday,  April  7,  at  Mother  Butler  Center,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Sneve 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Friends  may  sign  Nancy's  guest  book  at  www.kirkfuneralhome.com. 

Wilfred  Littleton 

LANTRY  - Wilfred  Littleton,  73,  Lantry,  died  Sunday,  April  2,  2006,  at 
Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center  in  Sturgis. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Sunday,  April  9,  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  5 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  four-mile 
junction  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  church.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  April  10,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Jeffry  Barnes,  Mother 
Marion  Rectenwald,  Dora  Bruguier  and  Earl  Red  Bird  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  James  Cemetery  in  Bear  Creek. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  6,  2006 

Daryle  L.  Crow 

The  wake  services  for  Daryle  L.  Crow  that  were  set  to  begin  today,  April 
6,  have  been  canceled.  A one-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  April  7,  at  Loneman  School  in  Oglala. 

Services  remain  as  originally  scheduled,  2 p.m.  Saturday,  April  8,  at 
the  school. 

April  7,  2006 

Bryan  Blue  Bird  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Bryan  Blue  Bird  Sr.,  70,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  April  4, 
2006,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sandra  Blue  Bird,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sons, 
Belleron  Blue  Bird,  Ryan  Blue  Bird,  Tommy  Blue  Bird  and  Bryan  Blue  Bird  Jr. 
, all  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  stepson,  Lonnie  Richard,  Pine  Ridge;  three 
daughters,  Theresa  Blue  Bird,  Carla  Blue  Bird  and  Brenda  Blue  Bird,  all  of 
Pine  Ridge;  one  adopted  son,  Christopher  Blue  Bird,  Pine  Ridge;  one 


adopted  daughter,  Deanette  Richard,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sisters,  Edna  Apple 
and  Geraldine  Blue  Bird,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Regina  Grabbing  Bear,  North 
Platte,  Neb.,  and  Margie  Blue  Bird,  Minneapolis;  31  grandchildren;  and  10 
great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  April  8,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  April 
10,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  Marei  Kingi  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  8,  2006 

Reddy  lone  (Richard)  Anne 
(Zintkala  Waste  Win) 

RAPID  CITY  - lone  was  born  on  December  20,  1947  in  Linz,  Austria  to 
Bernice  (Swallow)  and  John  B.  Richard.  After  a courageous  battle  with 
cancer,  lone,  age  58,  went  to  the  Spirit  World  on  April  5,  2006  surrounded 
by  George,  her  loving  husband  of  39  years,  her  mother,  her  children, 
sisters,  grandchildren,  and  cousins.  lone,  proudly  at  the  side  of  her 
husband  George,  left  her  home  of  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  at  the  age  of  18 
to  pursue  a life  of  education  and  employment,  which  she  enjoyed  in 
Northern  California  for  almost  twenty  years.  lone  graduated  with  a four 
year  degree  in  Accounting  from  National  College  of  Business,  then  entered 
public  service  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  Rapid  City,  SD.  After  18 
years  with  the  IRS,  she  retired  in  2005.  lone  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  leading  ground  breaking  work  in  a new  component  of  the  IRS  which 
focused  on  Indian  Gaming  in  the  Great  Plains  Area.  lone  was  elected  to  be 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Employees  Treasury  Union,  as  well  as 
serving  as  the  Union  Steward.  lone  served  as  adjunct  faculty  for  Oglala 
Lakota  College  in  the  Accounting  Department  for  many  years. 

lone  was  very  proud  that  she  was  honored  by  her  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  for 
her  years  of  service  as  a Lakota  woman.  lone  excelled  in  designing  and 
creating  pow-wow  fancy  dance  and  jingle  dress  outfits,  making  beaded 
moccasins  and  leggings,  and  she  designed  and  sewed  her  own  wardrobe  for 
many  years.  lone  loved  the  pow-wow  trail  and  was  sad  to  miss  the  Denver 
March  Pow-wow  this  year.  In  her  belief  of  the  Lakota  way  of  life,  lone 
held  naming  ceremonies  for  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren, 
honoring  pow-wows,  horse  races,  contest  prizes,  and  many  other  activities 
to  share  her  way  of  life  with  friends  and  relatives.  lone  was  a volunteer 
who  helped  teach  people  learn  how  to  read,  and  she  looked  forward  to 
learning  to  speak  the  Lakota  language  as  well  as  becoming  a shawl  maker  in 
her  retirement.  lone  was  seen  as  a role  model  to  her  sisters,  cousins  and 
nieces;  and  she  was  a good  example  of  a strong,  compassionate,  caring, 
talented,  brave,  brilliant,  creative,  loving  wife,  mother,  grandma,  great- 
grandma,  sister,  daughter,  aunt,  cousin  and  friend. 

lone  will  join  her  father,  Dohn  B.  Richard;  her  grandsons,  Andrew  and 
Doaquin;  and  many  relatives  in  the  Spirit  World. 

lone  is  survived  by  her  husband  George;  daughters,  Anne  Reddy  of  Rapid 
City;  Molly  Lopez,  Debra  Garcia,  and  Cathy  Reddy,  all  of  Denver,  CO;  and 
her  son,  Paul  Reddy  of  Englewood,  CO.  lone  was  very  involved  with  her 
granddaughters ' life  and  loved  them  with  all  of  her  heart,  Marisa  and 
Rachel;  and  her  great-granddaughter  Doslyn,  all  of  Rapid  City,  SD;  her 
twelve  grandchildren;  and  her  8 great-grandchildren;  her  mother,  Bernice 
Swallow  Stone;  her  brothers.  Doe  (Nita)  Richard  and  Glen  Richard;  her 
sisters,  Linda  (Floyd  Butler)  Richard,  Debra  (Alex)  White  Plume,  Michelle 
(Steve)  Tyon,  Denise  Richard,  and  Tami  (Antonio)  Stone. 

Wake  services  for  our  beloved  Wife,  Grandma,  Great-Grandma , Mother, 
Daughter,  Sister,  Cousin,  and  Friend,  lone  Reddy,  Zintkala  Waste  Win 
(Beautiful  Bird  Woman),  will  be  on  Sun.,  April  9,  2006,  from  5:00  p.m.  to 
10:00  p.m.  (refreshments  will  be  served)  with  a Rosary  Service  at  7:00  p.m. 
at  the  Serenity  Springs  Funeral  Chapel,  3808  Sheridan  Lake  Rd,  Rapid  City. 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Mon.,  April  10,  at  the  Mother  Butler 
Center,  with  Father  David  Matzko,  S.D.  officiating,  with  dinner  to  follow. 
Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Cemetery,  Porcupine. 


Baby  Yellow  Honse-LaRoche 

RAPID  CITY  - Baby  Yellow  Horse- LaRoche,  infant , Rapid  City,  was 
stillborn  Thursday,  April  6,  2006,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  parents,  Joseph  LaRoche  and  Jenna  Yellow  Horse,  Rapid 
City;  one  brother,  Emmanuel  Bear  Runner,  Rapid  City;  one  sister,  Sammi 
Bear  Runner,  Rapid  City;  paternal  grandparents:  Howard  and  Ellen  LaRoche, 
Rapid  City;  and  maternal  grandparents,  Verdell  Yellow  Horse,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  Coleen  Swann,  Rapid  City. 

A one-night  wake  service  began  Friday,  April  7,  at  Red  Shirt  School. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  school.  Burial  will  be  at  Christ 
Church  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Red  Fox  Lawrence 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Lawrence  Red  Fox,  40,  McLaughlin,  died  Friday,  April  7, 
2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Raymond  R.  Broken  Rope 

ALLEN  - Raymond  R.  Broken  Rope,  55,  Allen,  died  Wednesday,  April  5,  2006 
at  Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Mercy  Makes  Good,  Allen,  and  two  brothers, 
Frank  Broken  Rope,  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Alvin  Broken  Rope,  Mallott,  Wash. 
Graveside  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  April  10,  at  Mediator 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle,  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

April  6,  2006 

Erwin  Dee  "Ye  Kop't"  Aunko,  Sr. 

TULSA  Funeral  for  Erwin  Dee  "Ye  Kop't"  or  "Twin  Mountain"  Aunko,  Sr.,  43 
Tulsa,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel 
with  the  Rev.  Sharon  Taptto,  the  Rev.  Willie  J.  Doyeto,  the  Rev.  John 
Heidebrecht  and  the  Rev.  Toby  A.  Blackstar  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  6 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  funeral  home  chapel. 
Mr.  Aunko  died  Monday,  April  3,  2006  in  a Tulsa  Hospital. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Saddle  Mountain  Kiowa  Tribal  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Jan.  23,  1963  in  Lawton,  to  Tim  and  Norma  Jean  Charles  Aunko 
He  was  of  Kiowa  and  Choctaw  decent  and  a member  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Lucius  Aitsan,  the  first  ordained 
Kiowa  Indian  Baptist  minister.  He  was  given  the  name  "Ye  Kop't"  which 
means  twin  mountain  and  Stephen  Hall  gave  approval  of  the  naming  of  the 
twin  boy's,  Edwin  and  Erwin.  He  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Tulsa, 
graduating  from  McClain  High  School  in  1982.  He  was  a certified  nurse's 
aide  and  worked  as  a Mental  Health  Tech. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters:  Julia  Aunko  and  Kaylah  Aunko  Alexander, 
both  of  Tulsa;  two  sons:  Erwin  Dee  Aunko  Jr.;  and  Elias  "Eli"  Timothy 
Aunko,  both  of  Tulsa;  two  sisters:  Lisa  Gayle  Aunko  and  Shonda  Linette 
Wakefield,  both  of  Tulsa;  three  brothers:  Robert  John  Aunko,  Broken  Arrow; 
twin  brother,  Edwin  Lee  Aunko  and  Lucius  Aunko;  both  of  Owasso;  a 
granddaughter,  Zoey  Ayn  Alexander,  Tulsa;  two  nieces;  four  nephews;  and 
many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents,  and 
great-grandparents . 

Website:  www. comanchenation . com/funeralhome. html 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

April  7,  2006 
Frances  Yazzie 

Frances  Rose  Yazzie,  77,  of  Prewitt,  passed  away  on  Monday,  April  3, 


2006,  in  Gallup. 

She  was  born  on  Dec.  22,  1928,  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  and  for  the  Red 
Running  into  the  Water  People  in  the  Prewitt  area. 

Mrs.  Yazzie  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  many  years  Harry  Yazzie  of 
Prewitt;  her  sons  Gary  Yazzie  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Dan  Yazzie  of 
Albuquerque  and  Mike  Yazzie  of  Haystack,  N.M.;  her  daughters  Bernice  Joe 
of  Santa  Fe  and  Genieva  Becenti  of  Mexican  Springs,  N.M.;  her  sister  Anita 
Abeita  of  Prewitt;  20  grandchildren  and  13  great-grandchildren . She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  George  and  Mary  Parkett;  her  sons  Don 
Yazzie,  Curtis  Yazzie  and  Steven  Yazzie;  her  brothers  Grant  Parkett  and 
Lee  Parkett  and  her  sisters  Betty  Abeita,  Marie  Apachito,  Mary  Largo  and 
Margaret  King. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  today,  Friday,  April  7,  2006,  at  10  a.m. 
at  Compassion  Mortuary  in  Grants  with  Pastor  Edward  Kee  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dwayne  D.  Begay,  Louis  Gene  Hudson,  Adrian  Abram 
Mescale,  Jason  Chapo,  Mike  Yazzie,  Gary  Yazzie  and  Dan  Yazzie. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Cibola  County  Beacon,  Grants  NM. 

April  5,  2006 

Laurence  Herman  Monarco 
Dulce 

Aug.  2,  1935  - April  1,  2006 

Laurence  Herman  Monarco,  70,  of  Dulce  passed  away  Saturday,  April  1, 
2006,  in  Pagosa  Springs,  Colo.  He  was  born  Aug.  2,  1935,  in  Dulce. 

Services  for  Herman  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  April  5, 
at  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Dulce,  with  Pastor  Johnson  M.  Jackson 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  Dulce  Community  Cemetery. 

Herman  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  E.  Ute  Street,  Farmington.  (505)  325-8688. 

April  6,  2006 

Annie  A.  Julian 
Crownpoint 

Nov.  23,  1924  - April  2,  2006 

Annie  A.  Julian,  81,  of  Crownpoint,  passed  away  Sunday,  April  2,  2006, 
in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  Nov.  23,  1924,  in  Rehoboth,  to  Jack  and  Mary 
Anderson . 

She  was  born  to  the  Towering  House  People  clan  and  for  the  Black  Streak 
of  Forest  People  clan. 

Annie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  Julian;  her  parents;  son 
Timmy  Julian  Sr.;  brothers,  Charles  Anderson  and  Ralph  Anderson;  and 
sisters,  Dorothy  Anderson,  Etta  DeGroat,  Sadie  Julian  and  Mary  Peshlakai. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Diana  Delgarito  of  Gallup,  Ena  James 
of  Farmington,  Irma  Julian  of  Crownpoint,  Mattie  Julian  of  Kirtland, 
Juanita  Martinez  of  Crownpoint,  Elsie  Sam  of  Crownpoint,  and  Gladys  Yazzie 
of  Crownpoint;  brother,  Raymond  Anderson  of  Crownpoint,  Tex  Anderson  Sr. 
of  Mariano  Lake  and  Emerson  DeGroat  of  Pinedale;  and  sister,  Norma  Etcitty 
of  Smith  Lake. 

Services  for  Annie  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Thursday,  April  6,  at 
Crownpoint  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Crownpoint,  with  minister  Charlie 
Gray  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Crownpoint  Community 
Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  are  Torcelleo  Anderson,  Robert  Dixon  Jr.,  Rudy  Dixon,  Felix 
Martinez,  Shane  Martinez  and  Garrett  Yazzie. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Ray  Delgarito,  Zachery  Delgarito,  Jerrald  James 
Jerry  James,  Timmy  Julian  Jr.,  Karlix  Martinez,  Mike  Martinez,  Pohil 
Martinez,  Art  Yazzie  Jr.,  Eric  Yazzie  and  Steve  Phelps. 

Arrangements  are  with  Rollie  Mortuary,  401  E.  Nizhoni  Blvd.  in  Gallup, 
(505)  863-4452. 


Dustin  Deal 
Durango,  Colo. 

Oct.  8,  1989  - April  2,  2006 

Our  beloved  Dustin,  16,  went  home  to  be  with  his  creator  on  Sunday, 

April  2,  2006. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Marilyn  Blackie  and  Melvin  Deal;  brothers, 
Brandon  and  Neil  Pettigrew  and  Melvin  Dr.;  sisters,  Marlene  Washburn  and 
Melvina  Deal;  grandmothers,  Rosie  Ann  Begay  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  and 
Bessie  Deal  of  Upper  Fruitland;  a niece  and  a nephew;  and  many  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins. 

Celebration  of  life  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  April  7,  at 
Bethel  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock,  with  Laura  Washburn 
officiating.  His  final  resting  place  will  be  at  the  Shiprock  Community 
Cemetery. 

April  8,  2006 

Fern  Smart 
Hogback 

April  24,  1924  - April  4,  2006 

Our  beloved  mother,  sister,  auntie  and  grandmother.  Fern  Smart,  81,  of 
Hogback,  entered  the  Pearly  Gates  of  Heaven  on  Tuesday,  April  4,  2006. 

Fern  was  born  April  24,  1924,  in  Hogback,  to  Carl  and  Elouise  Benally.  She 
was  of  the  Kiyaani  clan,  born  for  the  Tachiini  clan. 

Fern  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband.  Dim  Smart; 
brother,  Lewis  Benally;  sisters,  Lula  Atcitty,  Mae  Lee  and  Rose  Shorty; 
daughters,  Lillie  Tully  and  Fannie  Smart;  son,  Wilfred  Smart; 
granddaughters,  Sheryl  Dohnson  and  Pamela  Smart;  and  grandson,  Mark  Tully. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Robert  Smart  and  wife,  Betty,  Herbert  Smart 
and  wife,  Lola,  Doe  Smart  and  wife,  Charlene,  Ned  Smart  and  wife,  Rosita, 
Franklin  and  fiance',  Bernice  Benally,  all  of  Shiprock,  and  Alfred  Smart 
of  Hogback;  daughter,  Shirley  Cisco  of  Hogback;  sisters,  Annie  Allen  and 
Lucille  Lapahie,  both  of  Hogback,  and  Nellie  Badonie  and  husband,  Bennie, 
of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.;  30  grandchildren;  12  great-grandchildren;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  Saturday,  April  8,  at  the 
Bethel  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock,  with  Pastor  Dohn  Greydanus 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery, 
Veterans  section. 

Pallbearers  are  Elijah  Smart,  Gabriel  "Ricky"  Smart,  Alroy  Dohnson, 
Derrick  Allen,  Shonnie  Yazzie  and  Tyrone  Yazzie.  Alternate  pallbearers  are 
Navy  EM2  (SW)  Dolene  Smart,  Christopher  Smart  and  LCPL  Philbert  Gray. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Robert  Smart,  Herbert  Smart,  Doe  Smart,  Ned 
Smart,  Shirley  Cisco,  Franklin  Smart,  Alfred  Smart,  Lisa  Begay,  Annie 
Allen,  Lucille  Lapahie  and  Nellie  Badonie. 

A special  note  of  appreciation  is  extended  to  Dr.  Christopher  Percy  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  and  the  personnel  at  Cedar  Ridge  Inn. 

Fern  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home,  Highway  491  in  Shiprock, 
(505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 

April  4,  2006 
Lorraine  Smith 

STANDING  ROCKF  - Funeral  services  for  Lorraine  Morgan  Smith,  74,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  April  5 at  the  Church  of  God  in  Standing  Rock. 
Derry  Domingo  and  David  Lee  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Rehoboth 
Cemetery  in  Rehoboth. 

Smith  died  on  March  31  in  Tempe,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Feb.  28,  1932  in 
Toyei,  NM  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Smith  attended  school  in  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  She  worked  at  Intermountain  in 
Brigham,  Utah;  Standing  Rock  Community  School  and  retired  from  the  BIA 
after  43  years  of  service.  Her  hobbies  included  sewing,  traveling  with 
family,  rodeo,  weaving,  cooking,  caring  for  her  grandchildren  and  she  also 


worked  with  various  ministries. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Irvin  C.  Smith  of  Standing  Rock;  son, 

Alvin  Smith  of  Mulholland  Wells;  daughters,  Corraine  Smith  of  Albuquerque, 
Laura  Smith  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Sherry  Smith  of  Standing  Rock,  and 
Charlotte  Smith  of  New  Orleans,  La.;  brother  Wilson  Morgan  of  Standing 
Rock;  sisters,  Nellie  Morgan  Billie  of  Nahodishgish,  Martha  Morgan  of 
Crownpoint,  Lena jean  Morgan  of  Fort  Defiance,;  10  grandchildren  and  five 
great  grandchildren. 

Smith  was  preceded  in  death  her  parents,  Tom  Morgan  and  Hadesbah  Capitan 
Morgan;  son,  Verne  Morgan;  brother,  Harrison  Morgan;  sister,  Irene  M. 
Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Chuck  Morgan,  Shawn  Smith,  Kyle  Smith,  Lyle  Smith, 
Leora  Smith,  and  Erwin  Smith. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Rehoboth  Fellowship 
Hall  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Phillip  Stewart  Sr. 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Funeral  services  for  Phillip  E.  Stewart  Sr.,  67,  will  be 
at  10  a.m  on  Wednesday,  April  5 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  St.  Michaels.  Brother  Shelley  Prows  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  on  family  land  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  Tse  Bonito  Chapel,  today,  April  4 from  5-7 
p.m. 

Stewart  died  on  April  1 in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  March  19,  1939  in 
Red  Lake,  Ariz. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sonya  B.  Stewart;  sons,  Phillip  E.  Stewart 
Dr.  of  Navajo,  NM;  Vernon  S.  Stewart  of  Window  Rock;  daughters,  Philene  S. 
Herrera  of  Gallup,  Victoria  F.  Stewart  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  brothers.  Nelson, 
Alfred,  Al,  Harry,  Willis,  and  Franklin  Stewart;  sisters  Minnie  Baldwin 
and  Eleanor  Dim;  and  13  grandchildren . 

Stewart  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Benjamin  and  Ruth  Stewart; 
grandparents,  Carl  and  Nasbah  Blackgoat  Begay;  daughter,  Lynette  R. 

Stewart;  brothers,  Benjamin  Stewart  Dr.,  Wilson  Stewart  Sr.,  and  Leonard 
Stewart  Sr.;  sister,  Mae  R.  Upshaw. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benjamin  Stewart,  Eric  Stewart,  Ricardo  Herrera, 

Leon  Stewart,  Christopher  Baldwin  and  Ruskey  Thomas. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  LDS  Church 
following  services 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sam  Kayonnie 

MANYFARMS  - Services  for  Sam  Lee  Kayonnie  Sr.,  71,  will  be  held  at  10  am. 
on  Thursday,  April  6 at  the  Many  Farms  Catholic  Church  in  Many  Farms. 

Father  Blane  Grein,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  plot  in 
Many  Farms. 

Kayonnie  died  April  1 in  Tucson.  He  was  born  Danuary  22,  1935  in  Rough 
Rock  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around 
People  Clan. 

Kayonnie  was  a union  worker,  silversmith,  rancher,  competed  in 
teamroping  and  enjoyed  going  to  song  and  dances. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alta  Kayonnie  of  Many  Farms;  sons,  Raymond 
Kayonnie  of  Shiprock;  Sam  Kayonnie  Dr.  of  Shiprock,  Kenneth  Kayonnie  of 
Many  Farms,  Daniel  Kayonnie  of  Many  Farms;  daughters,  Ella  Wheeler  of  Many 
Farms,  Charlene  Kayonnie  of  Many  Farms,  Brenda  Kayonnie  of  Nazlini, 

Arietta  Kayonnie  of  Phoenix;  sisters,  Mary  Thomas  of  Many  Farms,  Lorraine 
Wauneka  of  Many  Farms;  38  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

Kayonnie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Hosteen  Kayonnie  and  Ason 
Honaghahnii;  brothers, Steven  Sam,  Richard  Kayonnie;  sister,  Bessie  Ben. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Kayonnie,  Sam  Kayonnie  Dr.,  Kenneth  Kayonnie, 
Donald  Thomas  Dr.,  Lawrence  Kayonnie  and  Theron  Badonie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  family  residence  in 
Many  Farms. 

Tse  Bonito  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Sandra  Dim 

LUKACHUKAI  - Services  for  Sandra  M.  Jim,  40,  will  be  at  10  a.m  on 
Wednesday,  April  5 at  the  St.  Isabelle's  Church  in  Lukachukai.  Father 
Blaine  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Lukachukai  Community  Cemetery. 
Visitation  will  be  held  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary,  today,  April  4. 

Dim  died  March  31  in  Chinle.  She  was  born  Nov.  20,  1965  in  Shiprock  into 
the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  The  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Chee  Dim;  sons,  Tyrone,  Tyson  and  Tyrell 
Jim;  daughter,  Cassandra  Dim;  mother,  Elsie  Mayleman;  brothers,  Milford 
Gleason,  Delvin  Mayleman,  Kelvin  Mayleman  and  Ross  Johnson;  sister, 
Rossandra  J.  Halona;  and  2 grandchildren. 

Jim  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents  John  and  Bessie  Mailman; 
Nellie  Clichee  and  Helen  Tyler. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Chee  Jim,  Aaron  Nez,  Kenneth  Yazzie,  Chris  Yazzie, 
Gabriel  Holona,  Ricky  Clichee,  Ross  Johnson  and  Delvin  Mayleman. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  two  and  one-half  miles  NW 
of  Mustang  Store  in  Lukachukai. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  has  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  5,  2006 
Annie  Julian 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Annie  A.  Julian,  81,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  at  Crownpoint  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Minister  Charlie  Gray 
will  be  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery 
in  Crownpoint. 

Julian  died  April  2.  She  was  born  Nov.  23,  1924  in  Rehoboth,  N.M.  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  Forest  People  Clan. 

Julian  enjoyed  weaving,  playing  cards,  collecting  stuffed  animals,  going 
to  powwows,  watching  game  shows  on  television  and  helping  out  in  the 
community  and  spending  time  withher  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters;  Diana  Delgarito  of  Gallup,  Ena  James  of 
Farmington,  Mattie  Julian  of  Kirtland,  Irma  Julian,  Juanita  Martinez, 

Elsie  Sam  and  Gladys  Yazzie  all  of  Crownpoint;  brothers,  Raymond  Anderson 
of  Crownpoint,  Tex  Anderson  Sr.  of  Mariano  Lake;  Emerson  DeGroat  of 
Pinedale;  sister,  Norma  Etcitty  of  Smith  Lake,  24  grandchildren  and  19 
great  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Tom  Julian;  parents.  Jack  and 
Mary  Anderson;  son  Timmy  Julian  Sr.;  brothers,  Charles  Anderson  and  Ralph 
Anderson;  sisters,  Dorothy  Anderson,  Etta  Degroat,  Sadie  Julian,  and  Mary 
Peshlakai . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Torcello  Anderson,  Robert  Dixon  Jr.,  Rudy  Dixon, 

Felix  Martinez,  Shane  Martinez,  and  Garrett  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  6,  2006 
Larry  Liston 

SHEEPSPRINGS  - Services  for  Larry  Liston,  46,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Friday,  April  7 at  Sheep  Springs  Pentecostal  Church.  Evangelist  Albert 
Tsosie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sheep  Springs  cemetery. 

Liston  died  March  30.  He  was  born  Sept.  13,  1959  in  Shiprock,  N.M.,  into 
the  Folded  Arm  People  Clanfor  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Liston  attended  schools  in  Toadlena,  Tohatchi  High,  and  Shiprock  High 
Schools.  He  worked  in  the  construction  field. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Lyle  Liston  and  Lionel  Liston,  both  of 
Naschitti,  N.M.;  daughter  Kayla  Liston  of  Naschitti;  mother  Nellie  Liston 
of  Sheep  Springs;  sisters,  Delora  Johnson  of  Sheep  Springs  and  Lula  Liston 
of  Naschitti;  brothers,  Alfred  Liston  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Gary  Liston  and 
Nofred  Liston,  both  of  Sheep  Springs. 

Liston  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Jonathan  Liston. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Larrison  Bryant,  Wilbur  Johson,  Nofred  Liston, 

Norman  James,  Jones  Yazzie  and  Nathaniel  Bryant. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Sheep  Springs  Chapter 
house  after  the  services. 


Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Clyde  Hillis 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Clyde  Paul  Hillis,  55,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  April  8 at  the  Navajo  Bible  Church  in  Fort  Defiance.  Pastor  Ray 
Dean  Baker  and  Don  Fredericks  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Veterans  Cemetery  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Visitation  will  be  from  5-7  p.m.  Friday,  April  7 at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Hillis  died  April  4 in  Fort  Defiance.  Fie  was  born  Duly  11,  1950  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Hillis  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1968  and  New  Mexico 
Highlands  University  in  1970.  He  served  in  the  Marines  during  Vietnam  and 
received  a Purple  Heart.  He  joined  the  IBEW  with  Local  640  and  retired 
with  Local  611.  He  owned  Hillis  Electric.  His  hobbies  included  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  camping,  horseback  riding  and  farming. 

Survivors  include  his  son  Clyde  Hillis  II  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughters. 
Autumn  Hillis,  Iris  Hillis,  both  of  Fort  Defiance,  Amber  Hillis  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  mother,  Katherine  Hillis  of  Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  Carl  Hillis, 
Mervyn  Hillis,  both  of  Fort  Defiance,  and  Russell  Hillis  of  Phoenix; 
sisters,  Alberta  Scarcella  of  Jerome,  Ariz.,  Lydia  Bennett  of  Flagstaff; 
and  one  grandchild. 

He  was  receded  in  death  by  his  father,  Carl  Hillis  Sr.  of  Cornfields; 
son  Hoske  Hillis;  brothers,  Allen  Hillis,  Lowell  Hillis;  and  grandparents, 
Hoska  and  Florence  Cronemeyer  of  Sanders,  Ariz.,  and  Claude  and  Hasbah 
Hillis  of  Cornfields. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Hillis,  Marc  Hillis,  Patrick  Hillis,  Allen 
Bennett,  Alfred  Dempsey  and  Erwin  Anderson. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Fort  Defiance 
Chapter  House  after  services. 

Tse  Bonito  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Bernice  White 

LUPTON  - Services  for  Bernice  White,  58,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on 
Friday,  April  7 on  family  land  in  Lupton,  Ariz.  Sister  Terry  Goodin  will 
officiate.  Visitation  will  be  held  before  services  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel 
on  April  7 from  9 a.m-10  a.m. 

White  died  on  April  2 in  Twin  Buttes.  She  was  born  Nov.  3,  1946  in 
Lupton,  Ariz.  for  the  Salt  People  Clan  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

She  attended  school  in  Sanders.  She  was  a homemaker  who  enjoyed  arts  and 
crafts,  beading,  sewing,  reading  books,  and  was  well-known  for  her  jokes. 

Survivors  include  her  son  Larry  White  of  Lupton;  daughter  Brenda  Tabaha 
of  Lupton;  sisters,  Nancy  Deanette  White,  Grace  Martinez,  and  Mary 
Watchman,  all  of  Lupton. 

White  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  John  and  Annie  White; 
grandparents,  Hosteen  Nez  and  Chi-bae  Nez;  brothers,  Eddie  White  and 
Richard  White. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Lupton  Chapter  house 
after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Melvin  Smiley 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Melvin  "Sid"  Smiley,  60,  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  April  7 at  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Fort  Defiance.  Pastor 
Rodger  Davis  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Navajo  Veterans 
Cemetery  in  Fort  Defiance.  Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to 
services . 

Smiley  died  on  April  3 in  Window  Rock.  He  was  born  Sept.  1,  1945  in 
Tohatchi . 

He  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1964.  He  lettered  in 
football,  baseball  and  basketball.  He  was  employed  with  D.N.A  Legal 
Services,  B.I.A  Roads  Dept.,  and  operatedheavy  equipment.  He  enjoyed 
coaching,  playing  sports  and  his  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  his  brother  Louis  Smiley  of  Window  Rock;  sisters. 


Alberta  B.  Arlington  of  Window  Rock,  Winifred  Roubideaux  of  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
D.,  Kathy  Scott  of  Window  Rock  and  Norma  D.  Watts  of  Window  Rock;  25 
grandchildren  and  15  greatgrandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Karen  Willie;  father,  Frank  Smiley; 
mother  Nora  B.  Smiley;  sisters,  Ella  Mae  Tom  and  Roselyn  Smiley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mario  Watts,  Benjamin  Phillip-Stewart,  Adrian  Watts, 
Calvin  Arnold  Dr.,  Wesley  White,  and  Nathan  Watts. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Fort  Defiance  following  services. 

Eva  Smith 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Eva,  L.  Smith,  48,  will  be  at  1 p.m.,  Friday, 
April  7 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Kee  and  Arlinda  Keyanna  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family  land. 

Smith  died  April  2 in  Mariano  Lake.  She  was  born  Duly  11,  1957  in  Gallup 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters.  Amber  Martin,  Ashley  Martin,  Stacey 
Martin  and  Tamara  Martin,  all  of  Albuquerque;  son,  Barrett  Smith  of 
Albuquerque;  sisters,  Nancy  Bitah  of  Window  Rock,  Darlene  Smith  of 
Albuquerque;  brothers.  Dames  Smith  of  Window  Rock,  Dohnson  Smith  of 
Albuquerque . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Dohn  Smith,  mother  Lida  Smith 
and  one  brother,  Dason  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Frances  Yazzie 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Frances  Rose  Yazzie,  77,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  April  7 at  Compassion  Mortuary  in  Grants.  Pastor  Edward  Kee  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Thoreau  CommunityCemetery . 

Yazzie  died  April  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dec.  22,  1928  in  the  Prewitt 
area  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Harry  Yazzie  of  Prewitt;  sons,  Gary 
Yazzie  of  Oklahoma  City,  Dan  Yazzie  of  Albuquerque,  Mike  Yazzie  of 
Haystack,  N.M.;  daughters,  Bernice  Doe  of  Santa  Fe,  Genieva  Becenti  of 
Mexican  Springs;  sister  Anita  Abeita  of  Prewitt;  20  grandchildren  and  13 
great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  George  and  Mary  Parkett;  sons, 
Don  Yazzie,  Curtis  Yazzie  and  Steven  Yazzie;  brothers.  Grant  Parkett  and 
Lee  Parkett;  sisters,  Betty  Abeita,  Marie  Apachito,  Mary  Largo  and 
Margaret  King. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dwayne  D.  Begay,  Louis  Gene  Hudson,  Adrian  Abram 
Mescale,  Dason  Chapo,  Mike  Yazzie,  Gary  Yazzie  and  Dan  Yazzie. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . Go  to  www. 
compassionmortuary . com  to  send  condolences. 

April  7,  2006 

Tommy  Hardy 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Tommy  Hardy  will  be  Saturday,  April  8 at  10 
a.m.  at  the  Good  Sheperd  Mission  in  Fort  Defiance.  Pastor  Milton  Shirleson 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  on  family  land  in  Wildcat,  N.M. 

Hardy  died  April  3.  He  was  born  Nov.  6,  1950  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the 
Water's  Edge  Clan  and  born  for  the  Towering  House  Clan. 

Hardy  attended  and  lettered  in  sports  at  Window  Rock  High  School,  upon 
graduation  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marines,  and  won  medal  awards.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Damon  Boxing  team,  and  was  an  avid  fisherman,  enjoyed 
camping,  hiking,  he  was  a rancher  and  a member  of  the  Twin  Warriors 
Society  and  N.R.A.  of  America.  He  retired  from  service  as  a wildland 
firefighter  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Forestry  Dept,  and  the  BIA.  He  was 
employed  at  the  USPHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Defiance. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Sharon  Hardy;  sons,  Brandyn  Hardy  and  Colin 
Hardy;  brothers,  Andrew  Hardy,  Timothy  Hardy  and  Wayne  Hardy;  sisters, 
Arlene  Yazzie,  LaCinda  Hardy,  and  Charlene  Curley  and  one  grandchild. 


Hardy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Navajo  Code  Talker-Tom  C. 
Hardy;  mother  Helen  Clark  Hardy;  brother's  Ronald  Harvey  and  Freddie  Hardy 

Pallbearers  will  be  Andrew  Hardy,  Robert  Archuleta,  Frankie  Archuleta, 
Tommy  Archuleta,  Len  Foster,  and  Darryl  Bahe. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Rock  Springs  Chapter 
after  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Laura  Dale 

Saturday,  April  8 at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Naschitti.  Father  Doe 
Radinbo  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  held  tonight  at  St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church  in 
Naschitti  at  7 p.m. 

Dale  died  on  April  4.  He  was  born  May  12,  1919  in  Naschitti  into  the 
Tangle  People  Clan  and  born  for  the  Mud  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Albert  Dale,  Bobby  Dale,  Ronald  Dale  and 
Cedric  Dale,  all  of  Naschitti,  lames  Dale  of  Farmington,  and  Wallace  Dale 
of  Albuquerque;  daughters,  Karen  Dale  of  Farmington,  Martha  Daw  of  Tuba 
City,  Marie  Maloney  of  Shonto,  Lula  Walters  of  Fort  Defiance;  brothers, 
Tony  Begay  of  Tohatchi  and  Stanley  Neal  Tsosie  of  Naschitti;  32 
grandchildren  and  two  great  grandchildren. 

Dale  was  preceded  in  death  by  husband  Hoskie  Dale;  daughter  Catherine 
Burunda;  son  Ernest  Dale  Sr.;  parents,  Tom  Tsosie  and  Nesbah  Francisco; 
sisters,  Eva  Arviso  and  Laura  Woody;  brothers,  Howard  Tsosie  and  William 
Peter  Tsosie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  8,  2006 
Leonard  Muskett 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Leonard  lames  Muskett,  38,  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
on  Monday,  April  10  at  the  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Rev.  Keith 
Bultuis  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery. 

Muskett  died  on  April  4.  He  was  born  May  25,  1967  in  Rehoboth  for  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan  and  born  into  the  Folded  Arms  PeopleClan. 
Muskett  graduated  from  Crownpoint  High  School  and  attended  Vocational 
school  in  Phoenix  where  he  earned  a degree  in  welding.  His  hobbies  were 
arts  and  crafts,  playing  his  guitar,  bingo  games  and  enjoying  his 
grandchildren . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Kiona  Hailstorm  of  Albuquerque;  son  Laniel 
lames  Muskett  of  Albuquerque;  parents,  Emma  M.  Muskett  of  Thoreau; 
brothers,  Larry  Muskett  of  Thoreau  and  Leroy  Muskett  of  Albuquerque; 
sisters,  Lorraine  Johnson,  Lena  Muskett  and  Louann  Muskett  all  of 
Crownpoint,  Lenora  Plummer  of  Bloomfield,  and  Angie  Holtsoi  of  Rehoboth. 
Muskett  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Willie  Muskett;  paternal 
grandparents,  Ben  Muskett  and  Emma  C.  Muskett;  maternal  grandparents,  John 
B.  Charley  and  Mary  B.  Charley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kyle  Plummer,  Clintus  Johnson,  Jermaine  Cayatineto, 
Darryl  Holtsoi,  David  R.  Charles  and  Sampson  Mariano. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Assembly  of  God 
Church  in  Crownpoint  following  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  10,  2006 
Henry  Etcitty  III 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Henry  Etcitty  III,  39,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  April  11  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Bobby  Arviso  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family  land  in  Peach  Springs,  N.M 

Etcitty  died  April  3 in  Missoula,  Mont.  He  was  born  May  22,  1966  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  into  the  Zuni  Red 
Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Henry  Etcitty  Jr.  of  Standing  Rock, 
Shirley  Ellsworth  of  Crownpoint;  sisters,  Ursa  Lee  Arviso  of  Tohajiilee, 
Alta  Leigh  Etcitty  of  Crownpoint,  Ursula  Martin  of  Albuquerque;  brothers. 


Quinn  Etcitty  of  Farmington,  Ulrich  Etcitty  of  Crownpoint;  and  grandmother, 
Bernice  Etcitty  of  Standing  Rock. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Alta  Begay-Ellsworth,  lay 
Ellsworth  and  Henry  Etcitty. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alfred  Bates  lr.,  Eugene  Capitan,  Doren  Ellsworth, 
Ralph  Ellsworth,  Shawn  Ellsworth,  Quinn  Etcitty,  Ulrich  Etcitty  and  Kyle 
Shirlson . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

April  6,  2006 
Myran  1.  Andrews 

Myran  1.  Andrews,  46,  of  the  Lehi  Indian  Community  Mesa,  AZ,  passed  away 
on  March  29,  2006.  Visitation:  Friday  April  7,  2006  at  6:00  PM  at  the  Lehi 
Community  Center,  1225  E.  Oak  St  Mesa. 

Private  Traditional  Services  will  be  held  on  Saturday  April  8,  2006  at 
the  Lehi  Indian  Cemetery. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 

April  4,  2006 

Chancey  M.  Salway 

Chancey  Montana  Salway,  15,  of  Flagstaff  passed  away  April  1,  2006.  He 
was  born  Duly  20,  1990,  in  Tuba  City. 

Chancey  was  a sophomore  at  Coconino  High  School.  He  was  an  active  boy 
who  loved  to  Skateboard,  Pow  Wow  dance  (both  grass  and  hop  dancing),  break 
dance,  play  basketball,  swim,  run,  ride  bikes  and  play  with  his  dogs. 

Fuzzy  (deceased)  and  Pollen. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  mother  Natalie  H.  Lee,  stepfather  Marvin 
Lee,  father  Chuck  Salway,  stepmother,  Marilyn  Salway;  grandparents  Alice  M. 
Huskie,  Dolly  Not  Afraid,  Bucky  Salway  and  Lillie  Salway;  sisters  Teshaine 
Peterson,  Leshaine  Peterson,  and  Rainey  Salway;  brothers  Miles  Lee,  Reno 
Lee  and  Taylor  Salway.  He  is  also  survived  by  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and 
cousins . 

Chancey  will  be  missed  by  all  his  family,  who  dearly  loved  him. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Grace  Fellowship  Church, 
with  burial  to  follow  in  Citizens  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

April  5,  2006 

Cornelia  (lohnson)  Dale 

Cornelia  (lohnson)  Dale,  68,  of  Peridot  died  March  20,  2006,  at  Banner 
Thunderbird  Medical  Center  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  in  San  Carlos. 

She  had  worked  as  a community  liaison  for  the  Whiteriver  School  District, 
a radio  announcer  in  Show  Low  to  update  the  Whiteriver  community,  a 
nurse's  aide  at  Whiteriver  Indian  Health  Service  and  a community  health 
representative  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Troy  Bonito  of  Canyon  Day  and  Timothy 
"Ernie"  Bonito  of  Whiteriver;  three  daughters,  Marilyn  Salter  of  Peridot, 
Anna  Sampson  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Marsha  Quay  of  Canyon  Day;  two 
brothers.  Breezy  lohnson  Sr.  of  Canyon  Day  and  Sylvester  lohnson  of 
Phoenix;  two  sisters,  leanette  Massey  and  Genevieve  Seymour  of  Canyon  Day; 
21  grandchildren  and  22  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  March  25  at  Canyon  Day  Miracle  Church. 
Interment  was  in  Canyon  Day  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 


April  4,  2006 


Aliena  Poowegup,  age  46 
1960  - 2006 

Aliena  Kandi  Tahguv  Poowegup,  age  46,  of  Ft.  Duchesne  died  March  26, 

2006  at  the  Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

Aliena  was  born  Ian.  11,  1960  in  Roosevelt  to  Allen  and  Gertrude  Tabbee 
Tahguv.  She  married  Aaron  Poowegup,  they  later  divorced. 

Aliena  enjoyed  the  mountains,  traveling,  going  to  rock  and  roll  concerts, 
cooking  and  spending  time  with  her  family.  She  loved  to  ride  "Harley 
Motorcycles  and  loved  to  attend  the  Sturgis  in  South  Dakota. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  Terhra  (Melvin  Redcap)  Bryant,  Ft. 
Duchesne;  Jasmin  Tahguv,  mother  Gertrude  (Bruce)  Iorg,  Indian  Bench; 
brothers,  Zane  (Trena  Gardner)  Tahguv,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Benjamin  Tahguv, 

Indian  Bench;  sister  Vallerie  (Scott  Reed)  Tahguv,  Roosevelt,  cousins 
Thomas  Tahguv,  Zana  Tahguv,  Cameron  Reed,  Katana  Tahguv,  Maurice  LaRose, 
Vato  Tahguv,  and  great  nephew  Shawn  Tahguv,  Brian  Tabbee  and  Lisa  Edeim. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Allen,  grandparents,  Berdie  and 
William  Tabbee. 

Graveside  services  were  held  Thursday,  March  30  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Ouray- 
Tabbee  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Patrick  Joseph  Padia,  age  53 
1952  - 2006 

Patrick  Joseph  Padia,  age  53,  of  Ft.  Duchesne  died  March  26,  2006  at  his 
home  in  Ft.  Duchesne. 

Pat  was  born  September  2,  1952  in  Roosevelt  to  Peter  Joseph  and  Marjorie 
Pigeon  Padia.  Pat  married  Lorna  Mills  in  Vernal,  they  later  divorced.  He 
then  married  Charlene  Pine  Nov.  18,  1983. 

Pat  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  especially  fishing  and  hunting.  He  liked  to 
attend  the  Sundance,  watch  movies  and  had  a talent  with  complicated 
puzzles.  The  thing  he  loved  to  do  more  than  anything  was  to  spend  time 
with  his  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Charlene,  SLC;  sons,  Jodell  Mills  Padia,  CO; 
Antonio  Jesus  Padia,  Emilio  Rey  Padia,  Ian  Ross  Padia,  all  of  Ft. 

Duchesne;  one  grandchild,  Ava  Henry,  a sister  Linda  Garcia,  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  siblings,  Claudia  Mary  Padia, 

Ila  Louise  Padia,  Margaret  Jewell  Padia,  grandparents,  Jim  Atwine,  Claudia 
Allison  Pigeon,  Mary  Myers. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Friday,  March  31  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary . 

Burial  in  the  Ft.  Duchesne  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

April  5,  2006 

Peter  John  Pekelo  Mamizuka  Sr. 

YAKIMA  - Peter  John  Pekelo  Mamizuka  Sr.  of  White  Swan,  WA  went  to  the 
creator  on  April  4,  2006.  He  was  born  in  Kaneohe,  HI  on  February  22,  1954. 

He  graduated  from  Castle  High  School  and  enlisted  in  the  Army  shortly 
after.  He  was  last  stationed  in  Kansas  where  he  met  his  wife  Melissa.  They 
raised  three  children,  Karen,  Peter  Jr.  and  Brandon.  After  being  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Army  after  5 years  of  service,  he  returned  to  Hawaii 
and  attended  Hawaii  CC  obtaining  his  AA  while  working  two  jobs. 

Pete  loved  to  work  on  cars  and  was  employed  for  many  years  by  John 
Northrup  as  a mechanic.  Most  recently  he  worked  for  Silgan  as  a slitter 
operator/mechanic . His  greatest  joy  in  life  was  spending  time  with  his 
family,  especially  his  seven  grandchildren . He  also  loved  being  in  the 
mountains  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  camping,  hunting,  fishing  or 
chasing  horses. 

Pete  was  a hard  working  man  always  willing  to  help  anyone  in  need, 
without  being  asked.  He  touched  many  lives  in  a positive  way  with  his 


loving  and  kind  heart. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Samson  Mamizuka  Sr.  and  Abbie 
Alapai,  uncle  Harry  Mamizuka  Sr.,  and  brothers,  Samson  Mamizuka  Dr.,  Day, 
Tony,  Les  and  Dale  Heemsah. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Melissa,  his  daughter,  sons,  and 
grandchildren:  Kaia  Yallup,  Celisse  Cunningham,  Ka'io,  Aryn,  Kalena, 
Te'ane,  Sterling  Mamizuka;  12  sisters  and  9 brothers. 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  the  home  of  Barbara  Heemsah,  whom  he  loved 
as  his  mother,  12  noon  on  February  5,  2006  at  1491  Blue  Heron  Rd.  Burial 
will  take  place  at  Hawaiian  Memorial  Park,  Kaneohe,  Hawaii.  In  lieu  of 
flowers,  please  send  donations  to  the  Yakama  Warriors  Association. 

April  7,  2006 

Roy  Sye  Tahmalwash 

WHITE  SWAN  - Roy  Sye  Tahmalwash,  17,  of  Yakima  died  Wednesday  morning 
April  5,  2006  in  White  Swan. 

Roy  was  born  May  18,  1988  in  Toppenish,  WA  to  Bobby  Tahmalwash,  Dr.  and 
Lisa  Sam.  In  Dune  of  2005,  he  graduated  from  Dob  Corp  in  Culinary  Arts. 

Roy  worked  at  the  Heritage  Restaurant  as  a dish  washer  and  prep  cook.  He 
loved  cooking,  writing  his  own  lyrics,  huckleberry  picking,  playing 
basketball  and  football,  dancing,  martial  arts  and  hanging  out  with 
friends . 

Roy  is  survived  by  his  mom  and  step  dad,  Lisa  Margaret  Sam  and  Marvin 
Martinez,  Dr.;  his  dad  and  stepmom,  Bobby  Sye  and  Yvette  Tahmalwash; 
sisters,  Tahsheena  Sam,  Tee-xa  ksh  Martinez,  and  Wilma  Martinez  (step 
sister);  brothers,  Loquish  Martinez,  Wilkins  Sam,  Marvin  Martinez  III 
(step  brother),  Nick  Martinez,  and  Curtis  Bill  (step  brother);  nephews, 
Dyron  Ethan  Ghostdog,  Khylige  Wyman  Robinson,  Keeshawn  Wyman  and  Brydon 
Martinez  Bobb;  grandmothers  and  grandfathers,  Doanne  Tahmalwash,  Charolett 
Wyman,  Mary  Ellen  & Oliver  Pimms,  Dolores  Wyman,  Margaret  Wyman  Isador, 
Dohnny  Wyman,  Charles  & Sandy  Wyman,  Dr.,  Phyllis  Yallup,  Lydia  Sam,  Terry 
& Gladys  Squiemphen,  Linda  & Chipmunk,  Hazel  Canapo  and  Monica  Yallup; 
great  grandmothers,  Virginia  Canapo,  Verna  and  Elsie  Sam;  uncles,  Cheyney 
Dohn,  Charles  Dohn,  Dason  Campo,  Anthony  Dohn,  Dody  Dohn,  Douglas  Dohn, 
Dohnny  Ray  Tahmalwash,  Edward  Allen  Tahmalwash,  and  KC  Tahmalwash;  aunts 
Danette  Wyman,  Anne  Sam,  Lillian  Compo,  Marie  Anne  Wyena,  Mary  Miller, 
Dennifer  Ann  Tahmalwash,  Martha  Carmen  Tahmalwash,  Karen  Rose  Tahmalwash, 
and  Nancy  Tahmalwash;  cousins,  Owen  Ray  Tahmalwash,  Dason  Tahmalwash, 
Bazil-lu  Doanne  Windy  Boy,  Rodney  Tahmalwash,  Roberta  Arlene  Tahmalwash, 
Minnie  Mable  Tahmalwash,  Reese  Baxter  Tahmalwash,  Max  Leo  Tahmalwash, 
Latasha  Bette  Dohn,  Bob  Tahmalwash,  Simon  Walter  Tahmalwash,  Clint 
Tahmalwash,  Caleb  Nelson  Alysinisous  Tahmalwash,  Danet  Wyena,  Harry  Wyena, 
Tsaa  Tahmalwash,  Ty  Louis  Tahmalwash,  Garren  Trent  Tahmalwash,  and  Katlene 
Kim  Tahmalwash.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandfather, 
Bobbie  Tahmalwash,  Sr.,  step  grandfather  and  grandmother,  Wilkins  and 
Doanne  Dohn,  grandfather.  Dale  Sam,  Shannon  Compo,  William  Wyman,  Patricia 
Wyman,  Doseph  Wyman,  Sr.,  Dames  Wyman,  grandmother,  Lydia  Sam,  and  uncle, 
Simon  Peter  Tahmalwash. 

A dressing  service  was  held  at  the  Toppenish  Creek  Longhouse  in  White 
Swan  on  Thursday  April  6,  2006  at  4:00  p.m.  Burial  will  be  at  sunrise  on 
Friday  April  7th  in  the  Toppenish  Creek  Cemetery  at  White  Swan. 

Merritt  Funeral  Home  has  been  asked  to  care  for  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

April  7,  2006 

Theora  "Thopeyk"  Pongah  Galloway 

FORT  HALL  - Theora  "Thopey"  Pongah  Galloway,  52,  our  beloved 
mother/grandma  was  tragically  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  on  March 
24th,  2006. 

On  Danuary  11,  1954,  Dietz  Pongah  Sr.  of  Fort  Hall  and  Theresa  Marsh 
Pongah  of  Owyhee,  Nevada  brought  her  into  this  world.  While  in  her  youth, 
she  attended  schools  in  the  Blackfoot  area. 


In  1970,  she  married  Lester  Sam  Galloway,  but  later  divorced.  Born  into 
this  marriage  were  three  daughters  Ursula  Rae  (Donavon)  and  DoAnn  (Barney 
Dr.)  Galloway,  Dune  (Michael)  Apodaca,  one  son:  Donavon  (Cinder)  Teton  and 
other  daughter  Morgan  Pongah  of  California;  stepson  Waylin  and  Lester 
Galloway. 

She  went  on  to  become  self-employed;  she  owned  her  own  business  by 
creating  her  unique  designs  of  precious  work.  She  enjoyed  spending  time 
with  all  her  family  and  friends.  She  especially  enjoyed  time  with  all  of 
her  grandkids:  Michael  Ethan,  Teresa  Ashley  Rose,  Karolyn  Rae  "Beary," 
Matthew,  Rainessa  Dawn,  Dominica  "Nika-Pooh, "Hidew  Dann,  and  her  newest 
grand-baby  DawnLee  Rae. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  and  grandchildren,  sisters  Lorena  " 
Chumpley, "Leona  "Bear,"  Velma  "Tosie"  all  of  Fort  Hall;  her  brother:  Lyle  " 
Coke"  Pongah  Sr.  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  numerous  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Preceding  her  in  death  are  her  parents,  brothers  Steven  "Stompo," 

Delbert,  Edmond,  Thurman  and  Harrison  "Pete"  Shoyo  and  one  infant  sister. 
Nephews:  Lyle  "Auger"  Pongah,  VaShawn  Redwoman,  and  Ueland  Redwoman,  two 
nieces:  Leatrice  "Tadda"  Taquena,  infant  Melody  Pongah.  Two  grandsons: 
Blaine  Lyle  Pongah  and  Doshua  Shane  Apodaca. 

For  those  that  knew  her  and  for  those  who  got  the  chance  to  know  her  - 
they  knew  what  kind  of  person  she  really  was  and  we  will  miss  her  company. 
She  will  always  be  loved  and  will  forever  be  missed  by  all.  Our  beloved 
Mother/Gramma  Theora  joined  spirits  with  her  nephew  Ueland  on  his  29th 
birthday.  Together  they  entered  the  spirit  world  to  join  our  relatives. 

Traditional  visitation  was  at  DoAnn  Galloway's  residence  on  1087  Teepee 
Street,  Fort  Hall,  from  Tuesday  afternoon  on  March  28th,  until  burial  at 
the  Sand  Hill  Cemetery  located  on  Siler  Road  on  Wednesday,  March  29th  at  2 
p.m. 

All  funeral  arrangements  for  Ueland  and  Theora  were  family  directed. 
Ueland  Redwoman 

FORT  HALL  - On  March  24,  1977  our  Heavenly  Father  had  blessed  Velma 
Pongah  and  Cleary  Perry  Redwoman  with  a son  Ueland  Redwoman  born  in  Crow 
Agency,  Montana. 

On  March  24,  2006,  Ueland  left  to  make  his  journey  home  to  be  with  his 
father,  brother  and  the  rest  of  his  loved  ones  who  have  passed  on. 

October  27,  1999  Ueland  married  the  love  of  his  life  Colista  Eagle  and 
to  this  marriage  two  greatest  gifts  were  brought  into  this  world,  Ueliyas 
Perry  Glenn  and  Cohl  Edmund  Everett  whom  he  loved  and  cherished  dearly. 

Ueland  attended  Fort  Hall  Elementary  and  Sho-Ban  High  School.  He  loved 
spending  his  time  riding  bike  with  his  boys,  taking  them  to  the  park  and 
visiting  their  "Damma  Chumpley."  In  his  spare  time  Ueland  loved  working  on 
his  Deep  with  Bernie  whom  he  looked  up  to  like  a father  and  spending  time 
with  his  friends  and  family. 

Ueland  is  survived  by  his  wife,  his  two  sons,  his  mother  Velma,  Lavern 
"Bernie"  Dim,  a sister  Michelle  (Dared  Tarness),  an  uncle  Lyle  "Coke" 
Pongah,  aunts  Leona  "Bear"  Dim,  Lorena  "Chumpley"  Pongah,  Ivy  Waterhouse, 
Rosella  Pongah,  Montana;  nephew's  Arlin  Redwoman,  Thurston  Redwoman, 

Daniel  Tarness  and  Ethan  Plentywounds;  Nieces  Amanda  Moss,  Anna  Redwoman 
and  Latreece  Tarness.  Cousins  Freddy  Pongah,  Rosette  Pongah,  Quincy  Pongah, 
Quinten  Pongah,  Tara  Pongah,  Ursula  Galloway,  Doanne  Galloway,  Dune 
Galloway,  Ellery  Broncho,  Monnie  Broncho,  A1  "Moose"  Broncho,  Kirsten 
Pongah,  Elwin  Pongah  Dr.,  Talissa  Pongah,  Virginia  "Bucky"  Pongah,  Sheldon 
Smith.  Leonard  Mad  Plume  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  a brother  Vashawn  Redwoman, 
Paternal  Grandparents  Eugene  Redwoman  and  Cora  Horse  Rhoades;  Maternal 
Grandparents  Dietz  Pongah  Sr.  and  Theresa  Marsh  Pongah;  Uncles;  Steven  " 
"Stompo"  Pongah,  Elwin  "Duggie"  Pongah;  Dietz  "Dunnie"  Pongah  Dr.  Cousins; 
Lyle  "Auger"  Pongah;  Leatrice  "Tada"  Taquena;  Melody  Pongah;  Nephews  Dosh 
Apodaca  and  Blaine  Tate.  An  Aunt  Theora  "Thopie"  Pongah  accompanied  him  on 
his  journey. 

Ueland  and  Theora  were  taken  to  Doanne  Galloway's  residence  for  viewing 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  March  28  located  at  1087  Teepee  Street  in  Fort 
Hall.  Prayer  service  was  at  6 p.m.  Tuesday,  March  28  at  the  Galloway 


residence. 

Funeral  services  were  Wednesday,  March  29  at  2 p.m.  at  Sandhill  Cemetery 
in  Fort  Flail. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  family. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

April  7,  2006 

Mary  Lucielle  Willow,  19 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  , will  be  held  Saturday,  April  8,  2006, 
at  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  with  Fr.  Hilbert  officiating.  Interment  will  be 
in  the  Sacajawea  Cemetery  at  Fort  Washakie. 

A Rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  today  at  St.  Stephens  Mission  with  a 
wake  to  follow  at  Deland  and  Phyllis  Robertson's  residence,  1088  17  Mile 
Rd.,  Arapahoe. 

She  died  April  3,  2006,  after  an  automobile  accident. 

She  was  born  Aug.  12,  1986,  in  Riverton,  the  daughter  of  Ernest  Willow 
Jr.,  and  Penny  Marie  Green. 

At  the  age  of  6 months,  she  was  adopted  by  Deland  and  Phyllis  Robertson 
and  was  raised  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation.  She  attended  Arapahoe 
School,  Wyoming  Indian  Junior  High  and  Wyoming  Indian  High  School. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  employed  by  Wind  River  Casino  at  the 
public  relations  desk. 

She  enjoyed  being  with  her  daughters,  family  and  friends;  cookouts, 
fishing  trips,  traveling  and  volleyball. 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Shane  Thomas  Spoonhunter;  her  daughters. 
Serene  and  Jaylee  Spoonhunter;  her  parents.  Deland  and  Phyllis  Robertson 
and  Ernest  Willow  Jr.,  and  Marie  Green;  sisters  and  their  husbands,  Sonya 
Stamp,  Sheryl  Headley,  Annie  Willow,  Ivy  Spoohunter  and  Rita  Brown; 
brothers,  David  Robertson,  Jermaine  Bear  and  Deland  Robertson  Jr.; 
grandparents,  Ernest  and  Lucielle  Willow,  Elsie  Norah,  Starr  Weed  Sr., 
Aloysius  Willow,  Marshall  Allen  and  Gladys  Jefferson;  numerous  aunts, 
uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandparents,  Rita  and  Floyd  Green,  Ted  and 
Ivy  Robertson,  Alfred  Norah,  Mike  Willow,  Sydney  Willow  Sr.,  Salina 
C'Bearing,  Dan  Friday,  Louis  and  Teddy  Ernest,  Leonard  Friday,  Jane  Baker; 
great-grandparents,  Sydney  and  Emma  Willow,  Neroy  and  Sadie  Friday  and 
Ethal  Tillman;  a nephew  and  her  godparents,  Grace  and  Douglas  Willow. 

Services  are  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

April  4,  2006 

Ma'Pno  "Turtle"  (Mah-en)  Wolfname-Arvizo 

BUSBY  - Ma'Pno  (Mah-en)  "Turtle"  Wolfname-Arvizo  was  born  and  left  us  to 
make  his  place  in  Heaven  on  Sunday,  April  2,  in  the  Billings  Clinic.  He  is 
the  7th  decendent  of  Chief  Dullknife.  Turtle  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Julia  Renee  Arvizo  and  Corry  Daniel  Wolfname;  great-grandparents,  Martha 
Wolfname  and  Berniece  Mast;  and  grandmothers,  Lenora  Wolfname  and  Renee 
Ramirez;  brother,  Dorian  Pongah  of  Lamedeer,  sisters,  Mianna  Wallery  of 
Helena  and  Korilynn  Wolfname  of  Billings. 

Ma'Pno  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandfathers,  Shakey  Wolfname 
and  Pedro  Ramirez;  uncles  Sunny  Bigback  Jr.,  Chase  Yellowrobe  and  Tony 
Wolfname  Jr. 

Lord,  the  child  you  formed  within  my  womb. 

Was  taken  suddenly  from  us... 

And  all  that's  left  is  emptiness 
And  questions  running  free. 

We  would've  been  good  parents 
We  would've  loved  this  child  so  much... 

We  would  have  given  all  we  have 


For  his  precious  tender  touch. 


We  pray  for  strength  and  wisdom. 

As  we  face  these  trying  days... 

Lord,  help  us  understand  the  truth. 

And  trust  in  all  Your  ways. 

We  may  not  know  the  reason 
Our  child  is  not  with  us... 

But  we  know  He's  safe  in  heaven. 

With  You,  for  eternity. 

Please  tell  our  child  we  love  him. 

And  we'll  see  him  in  the  sky... 

We'll  hold  him  close  forever. 

And  sing  him  lullabyes. 

No  more  tears  or  hardship. 

No  more  pain  to  bear... 

Face  to  face  we'll  see  him; 

Dust  tell  him  we'll  be  there. 

"Vaya  con  Dios' 

"ne  ma  este" 

A graveside  service  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  at  the  Wolfname  Cemetery 
in  Busby.  Arrangements  for  Ma'Pno  are  in  the  care  of  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel. 

April  7,  2006 

Frederick  Alden,  III 

CROW  AGENCY  - Frederick  Alden,  III,  43,  of  Crow  Agency,  a devoted 
husband  and  father  died  Tuesday  evening  April  4,  2006  in  the  St.  Vincent 
Hospital  of  complications  associated  with  a stroke. 

Alachiwakiixiaqssaash  "Known  to  Pray"  was  born  Oct.  31,  1962,  in  Crow 
Agency,  a son  of  Frederick  and  Ruth  House  Alden,  Dr.  His  adopted  parents, 
William  and  Sarah  House,  raised  him.  He  grew  up  in  the  Crow  Agency  area 
and  attended  schools  in  Crow  Agency,  St.  Xavier,  Intermountain  School  and 
Plenty  Coups  High  School.  While  in  school,  he  excelled  in  basketball, 
football  and  running  marathons. 

Fred  was  a talented  horseman,  who  broke,  trained,  raced  and  owned 
numerous  horses;  a talent  he  learned  from  his  father.  He  also  ran  cattle 
on  his  father's  ranch.  He  enjoyed  fishing  and  hunting,  however,  his 
passion  was  watching  his  children  participate  in  traditional  dancing  and 
sporting  events  for  the  Hardin  Bulldogs.  He  recently  became  interested  in 
drumming  and  was  a part  of  the  Wranglers  Drum  group. 

He  married  Cindy  Bear  Cloud  in  1981  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in 
Crow  Agency.  He  was  a member  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  Four  Square  Church,  Big 
Lodge  Clan  and  was  a child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan.  He  was  a man  of  few 
words,  but  when  he  spoke,  his  sense  of  humor  would  be  evident.  He  often 
volunteered  to  supervise  open  gym  for  Crow  Agency  area  youth.  His  father, 
Fred  Alden,  Dr.;  adopted  father  William  House,  Sr.;  adopted  son,  Ryan 
Harjo;  aunt,  Hannah  Big  Man;  uncle  Thomas  Medicine  Horse;  brother,  Gary 
Plenty  Buffalo;  and  grandparents,  Fred  (Maude)  Alden,  Sr.,  Franklin  House, 
Dohn  Plenty  Buffalo  and  Doe  Alden,  Sr.,  preceded  Fred  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Cindy;  daughters,  April  (Regis)  Hogan, 

Kristy  (Dennis  Bastien,  Dr.),  Yolanda  (Colley  Willow)  and  Marcel  Alden; 
sons,  Emery  Yallup,  Taylen  and  Fred  Alden  IV;  adopted  sons,  Andrew  House, 
Clay  Spotted,  Dohnny  and  Donnie  Harjo,  Kevin  White,  Brandon  Alden,  Mike 
and  Gary  Plenty  Buffalo;  adopted  daughters,  Carylene  Takes  the  Gun,  Dea 
Good  Luck,  Brandi  Bird  in  Ground,  Nicole  Two  Leggins  and  Tia  Harris;  his 
mother,  Ruth  Alden;  adopted  mother,  Sarah  House;  his  brothers,  Rick 
(Brenda)  Fighter,  Sr.,  Pat  (Carol),  Leon  (Mary)  and  Aaron  (Martha)  Alden, 
Alex  (Rhonda)  Bird  in  Ground,  Dr.,  Alden,  Ben  (Eldora)  and  Tim  Big  Man, 
Lloyd  (Latonna)  Long  Soldier,  Lance  (Renita),  Steven  (Leann)  and  William 
House;  his  sisters,  Susan  (Aaron)  Red  Star,  Dana  and  Kaylene  Alden,  Gladys 
(Woodrow)  Brien,  Dacklyn  (Mike)  Ware,  Verna  (Franklin)  Defferson,  Marie 


(Brian)  Rogers,  Farrell  White  Hip,  Colleen  (Marlon)  Black  Eagle,  Ann 
(Gary)  Little  Light,  Rena  (McKinley)  Sees  the  Ground,  Williamenia  (Edmond) 
Old  Crow  and  Fara  (Avery)  Pretty  on  Top;  his  adopted  sister,  Angie  Howe; 
grandparents,  Mae  House,  Ruth  Backbone  Alden,  Caroline  Miller,  Gloria 
(Doe)  Medicine  Crow,  Mary  Carpenter  and  Alice  Bear  Cloud;  21  grandchildren 
including  the  four  youngest,  Renee  Marie,  Keyonna,  Kylei  and  Baby  Regis; 
aunts  and  uncles,  Grace  Hummingbird,  Irene  Reed,  Vera  White  Clay,  Donna 
Pretty  on  Top,  Fannie  Plenty,  Mary  Iron,  Bruce  and  Raymond  House,  Lavone 
Tall  Bull,  Hoslyn  Three  Irons,  Anita  Old  Coyote,  Francine  and  Linda 
Morrison,  Davine  Castro,  Laura  Rides  Horse,  Larry,  Benito  and  lames 
Morrison,  Frances,  Clara,  Daphanie,  Lorie,  Alvin  and  Doe  Alden,  Hr.;  his 
special  friends,  Gary  Dawes,  Gerald  Reed,  Dean  Pretty  on  Top,  Curtis 
Little  Light,  Orrin  Pickett,  Deno  Hernandez  and  William  Hugs;  as  well  as 
members  of  his  extended  family,  including  the  Alden,  House,  Three  Irons, 
Morning,  Goes  Ahead,  Big  Hail,  Bird  Hat,  Nomee,  Morrison,  Blaine,  Bull 
Tail,  Black  Eagle,  Bear  Crane,  Big  Medicine,  Pretty  Paint,  Stray  Calf,  Red 
Wolf,  LaForge,  Little  Nest,  Old  Horn,  Humphrey,  Hugs,  Bad  Bear,  Iron  Man 
and  Denny  families.  Our  family  is  very  large;  if  we  have  missed  you, 
please  accept  our  apology. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Saturday,  April  8,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Multi-Purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Huanita  Carol  Fisher 

God  called  another  Angel,  Huanita  "Nita"  Carol  Fisher,  69,  home,  on 
April  5,  2006.  She  was  born  in  Lame  Deer  and  was  the  daughter  to  Langburn 
"Happy"  Fisher  and  Gladys  BearTusk.  Nita  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  her  Indian  name  was  "He'ovu'ehe"  (Yellow  Woman). 
She  attended  school  in  Lame  Deer  and  Busby  and  was  a graduate  in  1954  at 
Colstrip  High  School.  She  had  lived  in  different  places,  including  Lame 
Deer;  Oakland,  Calif.;  Denver;  as  well  as  Browning. 

Huanita  was  affectionately  known  as  Gram  to  everyone.  She  enjoyed  arts 
and  crafts  and  loved  to  collect  turtles,  angels,  red  peppers  and 
particularly  the  donkey  Eeyore  from  Winnie  the  Pooh.  She  had  a wonderful 
sense  of  humor  and  was  an  excellent  cook.  Nita  loved  her  children  and 
always  provided  day  care  to  her  family  and  extended  family. 

Huanita  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  sister,  Erma  Fisher;  niece, 
Audrey  Fisher;  and  many  members  of  the  Fisher  and  Eastman  families. 

Nita  is  survived  by  her  sisters;  Nathel  Show  and  Edie  Adams  (George); 
brother,  Eugene  (Anna)  Fisher,  Sr.;  sons,  Marlon  (Beth)  Fisher  and  Raygene 
LaRance  (Lori);  her  daughter,  Vicky  (Hesse)  Soto;  grandchildren  she  raised, 
Nisha,  Heremy,  Maria,  Brittany  and  Brooklyn;  stepfather,  Phillip  Whiteman 
Sr.;  adopted  brother,  Edwin  Dean  Whiteman;  12  grandchildren  and  11  great- 
grandchildren. Also  her  aunt,  Bertha  Freeman;  and  an  uncle,  Rueben 
BearTusk. 

A vigil  service  will  be  on  Sunday,  April  9,  at  7 p.m.,  at  Dahl  Funeral 
Chapel.  Services  will  be  held  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  2 p.m.,  at  Dahl 
Funeral  Chapel.  Graveside  will  take  place  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery. 

Reception  following. 

April  8,  2006 

Thunder,  Carol  Red 

POPLAR  - Carol  Red  Thunder,  51  of  Poplar,  died  Thursday,  April  6,  2006, 
at  the  Frances  Mahon  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Glasgow. 

A visitation  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  Sunday,  April  9,  with  a prayer 
service  at  7 p.m.,  at  the  Poplar  Assembly  of  God  Church.  Funeral  services 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  April  10,  at  the  Poplar  Assembly  of  God  Church. 

Burial  will  take  place  at  the  Red  Thunder  Family  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  5,  2006 


Lester  (Two  Feathers)  Dean  Couture 

POLSON  - Lester  (Two  Feathers)  Dean  Couture,  26,  of  Pablo  died  of 
injuries  suffered  in  a vehicle  accident  near  Pablo  on  Monday,  April  3, 

2006. 

Fie  was  born  on  Duly  29,  1979,  in  Poison  to  Wesley  Dean  Couture  and 
Debbie  Lee  Bell.  Lester  grew  up  in  Pablo  and  attended  schools  in  Pablo, 
Ronan  and  Two  Eagle  River.  He  won  the  Montana  Golden  Gloves  boxing  at  age 
16,  and  was  proud  of  winning  the  roll-over  contest  at  Mission  Valley 
Speedway. 

He  married  Alice  Moran  in  Coeur  d'  Alene  on  Nov.  21,  1998.  He  liked  to 
hunt  and  fish  and  spend  time  with  his  children  and  family  and  friends. 
Lester  also  liked  to  take  long  drives  in  the  mountains  and  back  roads,  and 
loved  Karaoke. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandmother  Nadine  Couture;  niece  Deanna 
Whitworth,  and  cousin  Roman  Bell. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Alice  Couture  of  Pablo;  five  children  Daylan, 
Kelan,  Dulian,  and  twins  Shaylin  and  Donovan,  all  of  Pablo;  brothers 
Chaney  Bell  of  Turtle  Lake,  Michael  Tenas  of  Ronan,  Deremey  Couture  of 
Billings,  Casey  Couture  of  Billings,  and  Dalen  Bell  of  Pablo;  sisters  Amy 
Collicott  of  Turtle  Lake,  Kyndra  Collicott  of  Phoenix,  Chrystal  Couture  of 
Billings,  Amber  Couture  of  Billings;  stepfather  Pat  Collicott;  father  and 
mother-in-law,  Mike  and  Evelyn  Moran;  grandparents  Roy  and  Danice  Couture 
of  Ronan  (Roy  died  April  4),  Gene  Bell  of  Ronan,  Virginia  Ness  of  Pablo, 
Peggy  Collicott-Morigeau  of  Turtle  Lake  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Thursday  April  6,  in 
the  Elmo  Hall.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Dayton  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Grogan  Funeral  Home,  Poison. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lake  Country  Leader  Advertiser/Poison,  MT. 

April  7,  2006 

Kathy  'Mousie'  Flamand 

BROWNING  - Kathy  "Mousie"  (Hall)  Flamand,  55,  of  Browning,  a retired 
employee  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  died  after  a long  illness  Wednesday  en 
route  to  a hospital  in  Browning. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning.  Funeral 
Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery.  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  26  years,  Ken;  her  children,  Galen 
(Dee)  Hall,  Christy  (Craig)  Horn,  Dohn  "Tubs"  Hall,  Ryan  Flamand,  Dessica 
Flamand,  Dason  Flamand  and  Porcupine;  her  mother.  Hazel  Pambrun  Hall;  her 
grandsons,  Austin  Douglas,  Ty  St.  Goddard,  Terry  Don  Hall,  Craig,  Will  and 
Donas  Horn;  a granddaughter,  Tara  Horn;  her  sisters  and  brothers  Ethyl 
"Sissy"  Grant,  Carol  "Penny"  (Carl)  Bird,  Bonnie  Matt,  Dohn  (Lisa)  Hall, 
Laurie  (Larry)  Belkham,  Steve  Hall,  Mike  Hall,  and  Susie  (Gary)  Spotted 
Bear;  aunts  and  uncles  Verda  Edwards,  Cora  Hughes,  Gertrude  Running  Fisher, 
Elva  Augare,  Lorraine  (Bill)  Rumney,  William  (Ruby)  Hall,  Merlin  (Betty 
Ann)  Hall,  and  Truman  (Doy)  Hall;  as  well  as  numerous  relatives  and 
friends . 

Mousie  was  born  Aug.  4,  1950,  in  Browning,  the  daughter  of  Dohn  and 
Hazel  Hall,  and  was  raised  on  Badger  Creek  at  the  family  ranch.  She 
married  Ken  Flamand  in  1979.  She  attended  Browning  Public  Schools  and 
Flandreau  Indian  School. 

Mousie  worked  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  for  28  years,  and  most  recently 
worked  as  a coordinator  for  the  Circle  of  Care  until  she  retired  due  to 
her  health.  She  enjoyed  beading,  quilting,  reading,  camping  and  being  with 
her  grandsons,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  dad,  Dohn  C.  Hall;  mother-in-law 
Madeline  (Buzzy)  Gray;  a sister,  Karen  Hall;  brothers-in-law  Derry  Matt 
and  Clement  Valandra;  a nephew,  Craig  MacDonald;  aunt  Audra  Pambrun  and 
uncle  Fred  Pambrun;  and  grandparents  Bill  and  Minnie  (Whiteman)  Hall, 

George  and  Essie  (Merchant)  Pambrun. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  6,  2006 
Donna  Arkinson 

ROCKY  BOY  - Donna  Lee  Arkinson,  56,  died  Friday,  March  31,  2006,  at 
Presbyterian  Flospital  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  of  cancer. 

Her  wake  service  began  Wednesday  evening  with  her  funeral  service 
scheduled  for  11  a.m.  today  at  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  in  Rocky  Boy 
with  Pastor  Arden  Barden  officiating.  Burial  was  to  follow  at  Rocky  Boy 
Cemetery. 

Donna  was  born  March  30,  1950,  in  Browning  to  Edward  and  Cora 
(Bullchild)  Arkinson.  At  19,  Donna  gave  birth  to  her  first  son  Joseph 
Derek  "Scout"  Moran,  who  was  adopted  and  raised  by  Doe  and  Marilyn  Moran 
of  Arlee.  Two  years  later,  she  met  and  married  Saul  Mckenzie  Basil  of 
Cache  Creek,  British  Columbia,  Canada.  She  gave  birth  to  three  children. 

Although,  Donna  had  many  struggles  throughout  her  life,  she  was  always 
full  of  life.  She  enjoyed  being  around  family  and  friends.  Donna  raised 
her  children  in  a positive  manner.  In  the  early  1990s,  Donna  surrendered 
and  gave  her  life  over  to  the  Lord  upon  the  death  of  her  cherished  niece, 
Meghan  Bear  Medicine. 

After  she  was  diagnosed  with  Lupus,  Donna  continued  to  overcome  trials 
and  tribulations  of  health  issues  and  fulfilled  her  sacred  role  as  mother 
and  grandmother. 

Donna  was  an  active  member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and  enjoyed 
participating  in  prayer  services.  In  October  2005,  Donna  was  diagnosed 
with  small  cancerous  cells  in  her  lungs.  She  had  undergone  12  rounds  of 
chemotherapy  and  two  rounds  of  radiation.  She  spent  her  56th  birthday  in 
the  hospital  with  her  family  and  friends,  and  passed  away  the  following 
day. 

Donna  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Edward  and  Cora;  son,  Derek 
Moran;  grandson,  Darius  Jacob  Lee;  husband,  Saul  Mckenzie  Basil;  sisters, 
Martina  and  Leona  Arkinson;  and  brothers,  Edward  "Donnie"  and  Joseph 
Arkinson . 

Survivors  include  her  daughters.  Dawn  Marie  Black  of  El  Reno,  Okla.,  and 
Terri  Ann  George  of  Bellingham,  Wash.;  son.  Shannon  Small  Feather  of 
Vancouver,  Wash.;  adopted  children,  Corlina  Arkinson  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and 
Austin  Cornelius  of  Sacramento,  Calif.;  15  grandchildren:  Tashina,  Sahara, 
Cheyenne,  Sundancewind , Cree,  the  twins-  Rocky  Boy  and  River  Sage  all  of 
El  Reno,  OK.  Cheryl,  Anne,  Antoinette,  Michael  and  Pat  of  Bellingham,  WA. 
Dimitri  and  Mckenzie  of  Kent,  WA.  Crimson  Ocean  Dawn  of  Omak,  WA.  and 
newly  born  Willem  Lee  of  Vancouver,  WA.  Sisters:  Corlene  Arkinson  of  Cut 
Bank,  MT;  Joanne  Arkinson  of  Billings,  MT.  Brothers:  Tom  Arkinson  of  Cut 
Bank,  MT  and  Victor  Arkinson  of  Billings,  MT.  Cree  relatives  of  the 
Arkinson  Family  from  the  Blackfeet  relatives  and  the  Bear  Medicine  and 
Bullchild  family. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 
April  10,  2006 
Gene  Russette 

ROCKY  BOY  - Gene  Arthur  Russette,  69,  of  Rocky  Boy  died  Sunday,  April  9, 
2006,  at  the  Big  Sandy  Nursing  Home  of  heart  problems. 

His  wake  service  will  begin  today  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Lutheran  Church  with 
his  funeral  service  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  also  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Lutheran 
Church  with  Father  Pete  Guthneck  and  Pastor  Arden  Barden  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Russette  Family  Cemetery. 

Gene  was  born  Jan.  3,  1937,  in  Rocky  Boy  to  Mike  and  Helen  (Champagne) 
Russette.  He  was  raised  in  Rocky  Boy  and  attended  schools  there  and  at  St. 
Pierre,  S.D. 

Gene  married  Frances  Mann  in  Havre  in  1959.  They  made  their  home  in 
Rocky  Boy  and  raised  their  children.  Gene  worked  for  Dry  Fork  Farms  for 
more  than  20  years  and  at  Morsette  Construction. 

Gene  enjoyed  visiting  at  Jitterbugs,  driving  his  Dodge  and  putting  up 
with  his  grandson  Pete.  He  also  enjoyed  spending  time  and  teasing  with  his 


longtime  friends  Doey  LaMere  and  Charolette  Nault  and  Vedette. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  son,  Pete  Russette;  daughter, 
Cheryl  Gean  Russette;  brothers.  Tiny,  Lester  and  Walter  Russette;  and 
sisters,  Wanda  and  Leota. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Frances  Russette  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters. 

Ivy  (John  Edwin)  Meyers  and  Tina  Russette,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  sons, 

Lawrence  "Chief"  Russette  and  Russell  G.  Russette,  both  of  Rocky  Boy; 
sisters,  Erma  Racine  of  Browning  and  Pauline  (Doey  LaMere)  Russette, 

Loretta  Russette  and  Madeliva  Russette,  all  of  Rocky  Boy;  brothers,  lames 
(Bernice)  Russette,  Calvin  (Carol)  Russette  and  Duce  (LaRae)  Russette,  all 
of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Thomas  (Sheila)  Knife  of  Sandy  Lake  Reserve,  Canada;  18 
grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Pearl  Zumbaum 

ROCKY  BOY  - Pearl  lean  Zumbaum,  57,  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Havre,  died  Friday, 
April  7,  2006,  at  Benefis  Health  Care  in  Great  Falls  of  cancer. 

Her  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Darlene  Berger's 
residence  in  Rocky  Boy  with  Pastor  Marvin  Russette  officiating. 

Pearl  was  born  Oct.  3,  1948,  in  Fort  Belknap  to  Phillip  Elkhead  and 
Marion  (Russette)  Saddler.  She  was  raised  in  Rocky  Boy,  attending  grade 
school  there.  She  also  attended  school  in  St.  Pierre,  S.D.,  and  college  in 
Mandan,  N.D.,  and  Northern  Montana  College  in  1980. 

She  married  Russell  L.  Zumbaum  in  1967  at  Rocky  Boy.  They  worked  in  a 
carnival  for  10  years,  while  living  in  Bismarck,  N.D.  In  1978,  they  moved 
to  Rocky  Boy  and  then  to  Havre,  where  Pearl  worked  at  the  Lutheran  Home  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  and  later  transferred  to  Northern  Montana  Hospital  and 
Northern  Montana  Care  Center. 

Her  hobbies  include  crocheting,  reading  and  taking  care  of  her  pets. 

Pearl  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  sister,  one  nephew  and 
both  grandparents . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Russell  of  Havre;  son,  Russell  L.  (Dawn) 
Zumbaum  Dr.  of  Have;  sister.  Faith  Saddler  of  Webster,  Wis.;  brother, 

Robert  (Peggy)  Russette  of  Minneapolis;  sister.  Rose  (Andy)  Bellile  of 
Hayward,  Wis.;  niece,  Charlene  Sutherland  of  Webster,  Wis.;  sister,  Edwina 
(Tony)  Saddler  of  Havre;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

April  10,  2006 
Dohn  D.  Calhoun 

Cherokee  - Dohn  D.  Calhoun,  69,  of  the  Big  Cove  community,  died  Saturday, 
April  8,  2006,  at  his  residence. 

A native  of  Swain  County,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Henry  Morgan  and 
Amanda  Driver  Calhoun.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Anna  Marie 
Swayney  and  brother,  Robert  Lee  Calhoun. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sisters,  Lucille  Cucumber  and  Stacey  Lambert,  both 
of  Cherokee  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Straight  Fork 
Baptist  Church.  The  Rev.  Charles  Ray  Ball  and  Dames  "Bo"  Parris  will 
officiate,  with  burial  in  Calhoun  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  back  to  the  church  at  4 p.m.  Monday  by  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  to  await  the  service  hour. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

April  7,  2006 

Edward  Mayo  Sr. 

Well-known  Koyukon  Athabascan  from  Rampart,  Edward  Mayo  Sr.,  died  April 
4,  2006,  at  his  residence  in  Fairbanks. 

Born  Duly  16,  1912,  near  Rampart,  where  he  was  raised,  Edward  was  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Alaska.  While  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Fairbanks 
where  he  moved  his  family  for  education  and  economic  reasons  many  years 


ago,  Ed  always  went  back  to  the  Yukon  to  participate  in  the  subsistence 
lifestyle. 

During  his  life,  Ed  was  a fisherman,  hunter,  gold  miner,  dog  musher, 
business  owner  and  operator,  and  he  worked  for  many  years  for  the  state  of 
Alaska.  He  spent  many  early  years  mushing  and  caring  for  sled  dogs, 
entering  the  North  American  Sled  Dog  Championship  races  several  times  when 
the  starting  line  was  on  the  Chena  River. 

Later  in  life,  he  especially  loved  spending  time  at  his  fish  camp  near 
Rampart.  He  just  loved  spending  time  with  his  family.  He  will  also  be 
remembered  as  a role  model  to  many  people  who  struggle  to  live  a sober 
lifestyle  while  trying  to  make  a living  in  the  city.  What  he  truly  enjoyed 
in  his  latter  years  was  a good  game  of  bingo,  especially  if  he  won  now  and 
then.  That's  where  he  collected  most  of  his  friends  because  he  rarely 
turned  down  a chance  to  "sponsor"  someone  to  a game. 

His  family  and  friends  said:  "He  loved  his  family  - especially  his 
grandkids."  His  grandkids  loved  to  visit  him  because  he  always  had  a 
special  stash  of  candy  and  gum.  Others  said  that  "he  was  always  willing  to 
lend  a helping  hand  when  he  could  and  never  turned  you  down  for  anything 
unless  he  didn't  have  it.  He  took  many  people  in  at  his  former  home  in 
Graehl  as  well  as  his  small  apartment  downtown."  He  didn't  like  to  see 
anybody  sleeping  on  the  streets  - especially  if  they  asked  him  for  a place 
to  stay  the  night. 

Surviving  family  members  include  his  daughters,  Peggy  Wright  of  Rampart, 
Lillian  Folger  of  Tanana  and  Ruth  Macchione  of  Fairbanks;  sons  and  their 
wives,  Clyde  and  Kathy  Mayo  and  Fred  and  Laura  Mayo  of  Fairbanks,  Eddie 
and  Terry  Mayo  of  Anchorage,  and  Leonard  and  Louise  Mayo  of  Cantwell, 

Harold  Greenway  and  lohn  Greenway  of  Fairbanks;  56  grandchildren,  95 
great-grandchildren,  and  26  great-great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Edward  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Katherine  Paul  Greenway  Mayo; 
his  parents,  Charlie  Mayo  Sr.  and  Margaret  Pitka  Mayo;  daughters,  Thelma 
and  Eleanor;  son,  Alfred  Mayo;  granddaughter,  Sheryl;  sister,  Kitty  Mayo 
Evans;  brothers,  Charlie  Mayo  Dr.,  Arthur  Mayo  and  Lee  Mayo;  and  great- 
grandson,  Henry  Arthur  Thomas. 

A funeral  and  potlatch  will  start  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday,  April  8,  at  the 
David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall  in  Fairbanks. 

The  funeral  service  will  continue  in  Rampart  on  Monday  with  burial  and 
potlatch . 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

April  5,  2006 
Dorothy  Wallace 

Dorothy  Wanamaker  Wallace,  whose  Tlingit  name  was  Natstklaa  of  the 
Kaagwaaantaan  clan,  died  April  2,  2006,  surrounded  by  family  and  friends 
at  her  north  Douglas  home.  She  died  three  weeks  after  suffering  a stroke. 

Wallace  was  born  in  the  Chichagof  Island  community  of  Chatham  on  Duly  27, 
1916,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  Wanamaker.  She  was  baptized  at 
St.  Michael's  Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral  in  Sitka  and  moved  to  Duneau  in 
1926,  when  her  father  got  a job  working  at  the  Alaska-luneau  gold  mine. 

She  married  William  Leslie  lack  in  1936.  After  his  death,  she  married 
Amos  Louis  Wallace,  a master  carver  and  fisherman. 

She  started  to  raise  her  family  in  luneau  during  the  Great  Depression. 
During  World  War  II,  her  volunteer  homefront  job  was  making  bandages  for 
the  Red  Cross.  She  was  a fish  processor  at  Hawk  and  Excursion  inlets  for 
more  than  20  years.  She  also  worked  at  the  Purity  bakery  and  was  a 
housekeeper  at  the  Governor's  Mansion  for  Gov.  William  Egan.  Her  main  job, 
however,  was  being  a housewife  as  she  raised  her  12  children. 

She  earned  her  General  Educational  Development  diploma  in  the  early 
1980s.  She  was  named  to  the  luneau  GED  Hall  of  Fame  for  her  work  in  adult 
education  and  recruitment  of  students  into  the  program. 

She  was  a lifelong  member  of  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  Camp  2,  where  she 
dedicated  her  life  to  the  advancement  of  Alaska  Native  rights.  Her  last 


elected  position  was  as  camp  mother  in  November  2004. 

She  was  active  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  served 
on  the  church  council  and  the  restoration  committee.  She  also  was  renowned 
for  the  quality  of  her  Easter  bread  and  her  beadwork. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husbands;  her  sister,  Phyllis 
Varrelman;  brothers,  William  and  Matthew  Wanamaker;  her  daughters,  Lois 
Hoover,  Kathleen  Boone  and  Merle  Ross;  and  her  infant  children,  Sonja 
Wallace,  Lawrence  William  lack  and  Lois  Laraine  lack. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sisters,  Eunice  Akagi  of  luneau  and  Katherine 
Goade  of  Seattle;  daughters,  Beverly  Brisco  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and 
Marjorie  Peters  of  Anchorage;  sons,  Kenny  lack  of  Cordova,  Roger  lack  of 
Edmonds,  Wash.,  Daryle  lack  of  luneau  and  Brian  Wallace  of  luneau;  and 
many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

The  pallbearers  are  Kenny  Perkins,  lohn  Wilson,  Brandon  Dixson-lack, 

Dean  George,  Andy  Ebona  and  Michael  Ross.  The  honorary  pallbearers  are 
Wells  Gabier,  Sam  Wanamaker,  Roger  lack,  Daryle  lack,  David  Goade,  Alan 
Munro,  Ray  Wilson,  Frank  Peters  and  A1  McKinley. 

The  Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  Camp  2 memorial  service  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.  Friday,  April  7,  at  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  Hall,  and  the 
funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  at  St.  Nicholas  Russian  Orthodox 
Church . 

Memorial  contributions  can  be  sent  to:  Brian  Wallace,  PO  Box  020478, 
luneau,  AK  99802-0478. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  luneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
April  7,  2006 
Ian  Dwight  Peigan 

PEIGAN,  IAN  DWIGHT  (BIRDIE)_Born  April  3,  1972  in  Regina,  Sk.  Passed 
away  peacefully  on  April  5,  2006. 

Predeceased  by  his  father  Dwight  Peigan,  Mushum  lames  Peigan,  Kokum 
Mable  Peigan,  Grandma  Mary  Bird.  Uncles  Ian  Peigan,  Paul  Bird,  Barry  Toto, 
adopted  Brother  Glen  Anaquod  Ir.  (Streak).  Special  loving  friend  Trish 
Des jarlais . 

Survived  by  his  loving  wife  Charmaine,  son  baby  Ian,  daughter  Anissa 
Pompana  (Daphne  Pompana).  Loving  mother  Hanya  Peigan,  Grandpa  Henry  Bird. 
Sisters  Melodie  (lamie)  Brittain,  Vanessa  (lustin)  Leggott,  Anne-Marie 
(Cleon)  Peigan,  Yolanda  (Conrad)  Merasty,  Diana  (Greg)  Peigan.,  Chiara 
Nunnelly.  Brothers  lames  Peigan,  Terry  (Gina)  Bird.  Adopted  Brother  Dino 
lohnson.  Adopted  family  Glen  and  Lillian  Anaquod  and  family.  He  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  many  special  friends.  Aunties,  Uncles,  Cousins,  Nieces  and 
Nephews . 

Wake  will  be  on  Friday,  April  7,  2006  at  Kaniswapit  School  Muscowpetung, 
5:00  p.m.  No  children.  Funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1:00  p.m.  Saturday, 
April  8,  2006  Kaniswapit  School. 

Burial  to  follow  at  Ashams  Beach,  Pasqua  First  Nation. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

April  8,  2006 
Stanley  Black  Water 

MR.  STANLEY  BLACK  WATER  beloved  husband  of  Mrs.  Teresa  Black  Water  of 
the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away  at  St.  Michael's  Health  Centre  on  Friday, 
April  7,  2006  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 

Arrangements  entrasted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  22,  2006 

Assiniboine  Tabehatawi/frog  moon 
Pima  Oam  Mashath/the  yellow  moon 
Mvskogee  Tasahcee-rakko/big  spring  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En,  A I Injustice, 

and  The  Big  Lie  2 Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


"There  have  been  17  decisions  in  this  case,  and  we've  won  every  one  of 
them. " 

"But  the  government  still  delays  this  case  at  every  chance  . . . They  will 
try  every  trick  that  you  can  believe." 

"If  this  had  happened  in  the  private  sector,  there  would  be  people  in 
jail . " 

Elouise  Cobell,  Blackfeet,  Lead  Plaintiff  in  the  Trust  Fund  Lawsuit 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


The  Lovely  lanet  offers  some  thoughts  about  the  proposed  American  Indian 
embassy. . . . 


Indian  country  is  abuzz  with  talk  about  a renewed  proposal  to  establish  an 
Embassy  of  Tribal  Nations  to  represent  US  Native  American  tribes  as 
sovereign  nations.  The  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  has  up  $1 
million  in  a challenge  grant  toward  the  estimated  $12M  cost  of  purchasing 
a house  on  Embassy  Row  in  Washington  DC,  and  the  Prairie  Island  Sioux 
Community  and  former  BIA  chief  Dave  Anderson  have  each  contributed  $50,000. 

The  reasons  establishing  a credible  Tribal  Nations  presence  among  the 
world's  embassies  are  numerous.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  that  it's  one 
more  step  toward  advancing  the  sovereignty  of  Indian  tribes.  But  there 
are  other  advantages,  too. 

At  present,  the  only  resource  Indians  have  for  dealing  with  the  US 
government  is  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA).  While  the  BIA 
employs  Indians,  and  its  stated  purpose  is  to  represent  Indian  nations' 
interests,  that  duty  is  severely  compromised  by  its  employees  primary 
allegiance  to  the  US  government,  which  has  repeatedly  shown  that  its 
interests  remain  the  erradication  of  Indians  as  an  identifiable  cultural 
and  political  community. 

A representative  group  that  truly  represented  Indian  nations  and  that  had 
the  ear  not  only  of  the  US  government,  but  of  the  world,  could  make  a 
positive  difference  in  how  Indians  are  perceived  and  treated.  Legislators 
who  need  information  about  Indian  nations  in  their  own  or  other  states 
would  have  a resource  other  than  a US  administrative  agency. 

Is  it  worth  diverting  $12M  from  other  pressing  Indian  country  needs? 
Possibly,  if  that  investment  results  in  the  enforcement  of  treaty 
agreements,  a world-wide  sounding  board  when  our  women  are  sterilized,  our 
lands  are  taken  our  consent  or  fair  payment,  and  our  nations 's  resources 
negotiated  away  in  sweetheart  corporate  deals  --  and  still  our  landowners 
are  not  paid.  Our  Indian  nations,  who  have  given  so  much  to  those  who 
settled  in  America,  may  finally  be  treated  equally  to  the  poorest 
third-world  nations  overseas. 
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Cobell  discusses  lawsuit  against  U.S.  government  over  Indian  trust  income 
By  MICHAEL  MOORE  of  the  Missoulian 
April  8,  2006 

When  Elouise  Cobell  finally  decided  to  sue  the  U.S.  government  for 
mishandling  a century's  worth  of  trust  income  it  held  for  Indians,  she 
thought  the  lawsuit  might  last  three  years. 

In  two  months,  the  case  that  bears  her  name  will  have  been  in  the  court 
system  for  10  years.  Although  some  of  the  issues  have  been  resolved,  the 
case  is  nowhere  near  resolution.  Cobell  said  Friday  during  a conference 
appearance  in  Missoula. 

"There  have  been  17  decisions  in  this  case,  and  we've  won  every  one  of 
them,"  Cobell  said.  "But  the  government  still  delays  this  case  at  every 
chance  ...  They  will  try  every  trick  that  you  can  believe." 

The  most  recent  delay  involves  an  effort  by  the  government's  attorneys 
to  remove  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  from  the  case.  The  judge  has 
offered  up  some  harshly  worded  rulings  against  the  government,  but  Cobell 
said  the  judge's  rulings  have  simply  reflected  the  government's 
overwhelming  malfeasance  in  handling  the  Indian  trust  accounts. 

"If  this  had  happened  in  the  private  sector,  there  would  be  people  in 
jail,"  Cobell  said  on  the  final  day  of  a Blackfeet-sponsored  conference 
focused  on  racism  in  towns  bordering  Indian  reservations.  "If  other 
people's  money  was  handled  this  way,  people  would  be  in  jail  ...  They 
would  be  closed  down  in  a New  York  second." 

Estimates  have  placed  the  actual  loss  of  money  owed  to  Indians  through 
their  trust  lands  at  about  $13  billion,  but  with  interest  the  bill  is 
closer  to  $175  billion  to  $200  billion.  Cobell  said  it's  unlikely  the  case 
could  be  settled  for  anywhere  near  that  amount,  but  she  has  proposed  a 
figure  of 

$27.5  billion  as  part  of  an  effort  by  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  to 
legislate  a settlement  in  the  case. 

The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  about  500,000  Indians  who  were  entitled 
to  trust  payments  from  natural  resource-related  royalties  accruing  from 
use  of  their  land.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  was  supposed  to  keep 


track  of  the  money  and  make  payments,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Cobell  agitated 
for  years  about  the  failed  trust,  but  finally  turned  to  the  legal  system 
after  a meeting  with  officials  from  the  U.S.  attorney  general's  office 
made  it  clear  that  the  government  had  no  interest  in  setting  things  right. 

Cobell,  who  is  now  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Community 
Development  Corp.,  said  filing  the  case  filled  her  with  dread. 

"I  said,  'This  is  the  U.S.  government  that  you're  suing,'  " she  recalled. 
"I  called  a friend  and  told  her  I just  didn't  think  I could  do  it.  And  she 
said,  'If  you  don't  do  it,  who  will?'  " 

And  that  was  the  message  Cobell  sent  on  Friday.  She  urged  conference 
attendees  to  write  their  congressional  representatives  and  urge  a 
resolution  to  the  lawsuit. 

"The  only  way  to  get  this  done  is  if  we  stay  right  there  in  their  faces," 
she  said. 

Reporter  Michael  Moore  can  be  reached  at  523-5252 
or  at  mmoore@missoulian.com 

Copyright  c.  2005  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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REMOVING  JUDGE  FROM  TRUST  CASE  WOULD  SEND  'WRONG  SIGNAL'  APPEALS  COURT  TOLD 
WASHINGTON, 

April  12 

Removing  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  from  the  Indian  Trust  case  he 
has  overseen  for  the  past  decade  would  send  "the  wrong  message"  to  the 
federal  officials  who  have  acknowledged  mismanaging  the  trust,  a federal 
appeals  court  was  told  Tuesday. 

Lawyers  for  Indians  who  filed  a class  action  lawsuit  over  the 
government's  handling  of  thousands  of  individual  Indian  Trust  accounts 
acknowledged  that  Lamberth  has  used  pointed  language  to  describe  the 
Interior  Department's  conduct.  But  they  told  the  court  that  the  judge's 
words  were  fully  supported  by  the  evidence  in  the  case. 

If  Lamberth  is  removed  from  the  case,  "it  will  send  a very  clear  message 
to  the  government  that  all  of  their  malfeasance. .. is  exonerated,"  said 
Keth  Harper,  a lawyer  for  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund.  "We  think  that 
would  fundamentally  undermine  the  appearance  of  justice  and  justice 
itself. " 

"That  is  the  wrong  message  to  send,"  Harper  told  the  three- judge  panel 
that  is  considering  the  government's  unusual  request  to  remove  Lamberth 
from  the  case.  The  panel  did  not  indicate  when  it  might  rule  on  that 
request  or  two  others  appeals  that  the  Justice  Department  has  filed  on 
rulings  by  Lamberth. 

In  urging  the  appeals  court  to  keep  Lamberth  on  the  case.  Harper  cited 
the  government's  own  admissions  of  "egregious  misconduct"  and 
misstatements  by  government  lawyers  before  the  judge. 

As  for  the  government's  claims  that  the  judge  had  overstepped  his  role. 
Harper  defended  Lamberth,  saying  that  the  jurist  was  "citing  the  record  of 
the  case"  in  his  sometimes  pointed  language. 

"We  are  treated  as  less  deserving,"  said  Harper  when  asked  about 
Lamberth 's  complaint  that  Interior  remains  insensitive  to  Indians.  "It's 
true  that  the  words  are  troubling  but  only  because  they  aptly  describe  the 
conducct  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  and  in  managing  the  trust,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

Harper  pointed  out  that  the  injustices  raised  by  the  lawsuit  are  also 
deeply  troubling  to  Native  Americans. 

Harper  and  Dennis  Gingold,  the  lead  attorney  for  the  Indians,  defended 
the  two  other  Lamberth  actions  that  were  under  attack  by  the  government. 


Harper  told  the  appeals  court  judges  that  Lamberth  acted  properly  in 
ordering  the  government  to  inform  trust  account  beneficiaries  and  others 
that  its  trust  records  were  not  accurate.  That's  what  government  witnesses 
had  told  the  judge,  he  said. 

Gingold  argued  that  the  judge  had  more  than  sufficient  reason  for 
believing  the  Interior  Department's  Internet  connections  needed  to  be 
severed  in  order  to  protest  the  security  of  trust  records.  The  lawyer  said 
the  vulnerabilities  of  the  department's  lax  computer  security  posed  a 
serious  risk  to  the  trust  records. 

An  Republican  appointee  of  President  Ronald  Reagan,  Judge  Lamberth  was 
previously  the  chief  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office 
in  Washington.  That  is  the  section  of  the  Justice  Department  that  has 
handled  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Indians'  lawsuit. 

After  the  hearing  Elousie  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit, 
followed  a group  of  Blackfeet  and  Cheyenne  drummers  to  the  front  of  the 
National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  near  the  federal  courthouse. 

There  Mary  Johnson,  a Navajo  woman  who  has  testified  she  gets  little 
money  from  the  oil  wells  on  her  Utah  home,  spoke  briefly.  "We  have 
suffered  a lot  of  things,"  she  said  through  a translator.  "It's  wrong  that 
the  government  has  tried  remove  Judge  Lamberth  because  he  tried  to  hold 
them  accountable." 

Later,  at  a forum  at  the  Center  for  American  Progress,  former  Senate 
leader  Tom  Daschle  of  South  Dakota,  applauded  Cobell,  Harper  and  Tex  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  & Arikara  Nation  in  North  Dakota  as 
"pioneers"  for  their  efforts  to  resolve  the  long-troubled  Indian  trust. 

"Time  is  of  the  essence,"  Daschle  said  during  a discussion  carried  on 
CSPAN-TV.  "It  is  essential  that  Congress  pass  something  this  session"  to 
resolve  the  trust  lawsuit,  he  said, 
contact:  Bill  McAllister  703  385-6996 
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Trust  fund  case  goes  before  appeals  court  again 
April  12,  2006 

Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  trust  fund  lawsuit,  renewed  he 
call  to  appoint  a receiver  to  oversee  the  money  and  assets  of  500,000 
individual  Indians  as  a federal  appeals  court  considered  the  case  on 
Tuesday. 

At  a forum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Cobell  said  she  supports  S.1439,  the 
Indian  Trust  Reform  Act.  The  bill  would  settle  the  class  action  suit  she 
filed  in  1996  and  make  changes  at  the  Interior  Department  in  hopes  of 
fixing  the  broken  trust. 

But  Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  questioned  whether  the 
department  is  up  to  the  job  after  more  than  a century  of  mismanagement, 
during  which  an  accounting  of  at  least  $13  billion  has  never  been  provided 
"Can  the  government  really  reform  itself?"  she  asked  at  a Center  for 
American  Progress  panel  moderated  by  former  Sen.  Tom  Daschle  (D-South 
Dakota)  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

"Drastic  mismanagement,"  she  added,  calls  for  "drastic  measures,"  such 
as  the  appointment  of  a temporary  receiver  to  fix  the  system.  "That's  how 
it's  done  in  the  real  world,"  she  said. 

Cobell's  comments  came  after  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  heard 
arguments  in  the  latest  series  of  appeals  in  the  long-running  case.  During 
the  three-hour  hearing,  attorney  Keith  Harper  of  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund  noted  that  the  plaintiffs  have  asked  for  a receiver  but  their 


motion  has  been  denied. 

"We  do  not  have  the  most  basic  aspects  of  a trust/'  Harper,  a member  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  told  the  panel  of  three  judges.  "We  are  treated  as 
less  than  deserving  of  the  rights  attributed  to  all  others." 

Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  in  private  practice  who  is  co-counsel  on  the 
case,  decried  the  lack  of  security  protections  for  the  computer  systems 
that  house  billions  in  Indian  trust  fund  data.  Hackers  have  been  able  to 
break  into  the  system  and  change  information  without  being  detected  by 
Interior . 

"The  Indians  didn't  ask  for  their  property  to  be  put  in  trust,"  Gingold 
told  the  court.  He  cited  an  investigation  by  the  department's  inspector 
general  that  found  "numerous  instance  of  fraud  and  mishandling  of  trust 
funds"  just  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  Bush  administration  took  the  case  to  the  appeals  court  to  raise 
three  issues.  The  first  is  a preliminary  injunction  that  requires  the 
disconnection  of  Indian  trust  systems  from  the  Internet;  the  second  is  a 
notice  the  government  is  required  to  send  to  all  Indian  beneficiaries  that 
warns  them  of  "unreliable"  trust  data;  and  the  third  is  an  unprecedented 
motion  to  remove  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  from  the  case  by  assigning  it  to 
another  judge. 

The  appeals  court  appeared  most  resistant  to  overturning  the  injunction. 
The  judges  balked  when  Department  of  Justice  attorney  Marc  Stern  argued 
that  the  Interior's  computer  systems  can't  be  disconnected  under  "any 
circumstances . " 

"If  someone  is  stealing  money  from  the  Indians,  it  wouldn't  require  an 
injunction?"  asked  Senior  Judge  Laurence  H.  Silberman,  a Reagan  appointee. 

On  the  second  issue,  the  court  appeared  to  be  concerned  about  the 
procedural  and  factual  basis  that  led  Lamberth  to  order  distribution  of 
the  notices.  Judge  David  S.  Tatel,  a Clinton  appointee,  questioned  why 
Interior  has  to  warn  Indian  people  about  unreliable  information  "even  on 
matters  that  have  nothing  do  with  trust  accounts." 

The  last  issue  also  posed  even  tougher  questions  for  the  court.  In  a 
lengthy  decision  accompanying  the  order  for  the  notices,  Lamberth  called 
Interior  "the  morally  and  culturally  oblivious  hand-me-down  of  a 
disgracefully  racist  and  imperialist  government  that  should  have  been 
buried  a century  ago,  the  last  pathetic  outpost  of  the  indifference  and 
anglocentrism  we  thought  we  had  left  behind." 

Department  of  Justice  attorney  Peter  Keisler  said  Lamberth 's  language  is 
proof  that  he  has  pre- judged  Interior  without  facts  on  the  record.  "We 
have  not  been  shown  to  be  the  hand-me-down  of  a racist,  imperialist 
government,"  he  told  the  court. 

Tex  Hall,  the  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  of 
North  Dakota  and  an  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiary,  said  he  was 
"appalled"  by  the  attempt  to  remove  Lamberth.  Hall,  who  attended  the 
appeals  court  hearing  along  with  a couple  of  dozen  beneficiaries  and  their 
supporters,  has  previously  testified  in  the  case  about  the  hardships 
endured  by  account  holders  and  the  lack  of  information  they  receive  from 
their  trustee. 

"You  will  receive  a check  and  not  know  what  it's  for,"  he  said  the 
Center  for  American  Progress  forum.  "The  system  needs  to  be  fixed.  It  is  a 
broken  system." 

Hall,  the  former  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
joined  Cobell  in  support  of  the  trust  reform  bill.  He  said  real  reform 
requires  trust  management  standards  and  independent  oversight.  "The 
standards  are  the  bread  and  butter,"  he  said. 
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After  long  struggle,  Vermont  recognizes  Abenaki  rights 
by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  14,  2006 

MONTPELIER,  Vt . - Barring  last-minute  hitches,  the  Abenaki  could  receive 
long-sought  state  recognition  in  a formal  signing  ceremony  as  early  as 
April  18.  Supporters  of  the  northern  Vermont  tribe  are  hoping  to  have 
Vermont  Gov.  Dames  Douglas  sign  the  recognition  bill  on  the  state  House 
steps  to  celebrate  the  end  of  an  often  bitter  decades-long  struggle  that 
has  had  some  impact  on  national  politics. 

The  festivities  are  expected  to  bring  in  Abenaki  from  around  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  where  two  bands  occupy  small  reservations  in  Quebec. 

The  traditional  territory  of  the  Abenaki  people  ran  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  what  is  now  New 
England . 

The  recognition  fight  led  by  the  St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band  of  the  Abenaki 
Nation  of  Missisquoi  reached  its  culmination  April  5 when  the  Vermont 
House  of  Representatives  voted  130  to  1 for  a version  of  a bill  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  just  under  a year  earlier.  But  the  House  made 
some  minor  changes  in  language,  and  the  bill's  supporters  waited  nervously 
for  a final  Senate  vote  on  April  13,  after  press  deadline. 

The  tension  increased  when  some  rival  tribal  leaders  made  last-minute 
telephone  calls  to  senators  objecting  to  some  of  the  bill's  language.  Deff 
Benay,  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
an  ally  of  the  St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band,  fretted  that  the  calls  might 
induce  Senate  leaders  to  withdraw  the  bill.  If  it  failed  to  pass  this  year, 
he  told  Indian  Country  Today,  such  a favorable  alignment  of  forces  would 
be  highly  unlikely  to  arise  again  in  the  near  future. 

Legislative  support,  he  said,  was  swelled  by  a wave  of  sympathy  over  the 
deaths  of  two  of  the  bill's  longtime  supporters.  Veteran  state  Sen.  Dulius 
Canns,  a strong  recognition  advocate  with  Abenaki  heritage,  passed  away  a 
year  ago  just  before  the  Senate  voted  on  the  bill.  The  unanimous  passage 
was  seen  as  a personal  tribute  to  him.  Benay  said  the  bill  was  also 
considered  a memorial  to  University  of  Vermont  professor  Dames  Petersen, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  and  specialist  on  early  Indian 
settlements  in  the  state,  who  was  murdered  that  summer  in  Brazil. 

Ironically,  state  recognition  also  became  easier  when  the  Interior 
Department  rejected  the  Abenaki  Nation  of  Missisquoi 's  petition  for 
federal  acknowledgement.  Some  state  legislators  who  based  their  opposition 
on  fears  of  a tribal  casino  or  land-claims  suits  concluded  the  federal 
action  ruled  out  those  prospects  and  switched  to  supporting  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  relieves  some  embarrassment  for  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Howard  Dean,  former  governor  of  Vermont  and  2004  candidate  for 
his  party's  presidential  nomination.  As  governor.  Dean  strongly  opposed 
recognition,  a position  he  still  defended  even  while  energetically 
pursuing  Native  support  for  his  candidacy.  The  St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band 
made  his  Indian  record  an  issue  in  the  2004  primaries,  ultimately 
endorsing  former  Gen.  Wesley  Clark.  Some  Republican  critics  have  thrown 
this  record  against  Dean  in  his  current  position,  as  he  actively  recruits 
Indian  support  for  the  Democratic  Party.  He  could  expect  state  recognition 
to  make  the  issue  moot. 

Dust  to  make  sure,  though,  the  state  legislation  excludes  recognition  as 
grounds  for  any  land  claims.  It  limits  the  benefits  to  applications  for 
grants  and  to  the  labeling  of  Abenaki  craftsmen  as  Native  artists  under 
federal  legislation.  A number  of  Abenaki  were  making  a living  pursuing 
traditional  crafts  but  were  unable  to  market  their  products  as  Native-made 
without  having  at  least  state  recognition. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a Vermont  Commission  on  Native  American 
Affairs,  to  assist  in  aid  applications  to  state  and  federal  agencies, 
including  the  U.S.  Education  Department  and  the  federal  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board.  Benay  said  that  some  last-minute  critics  objected  that  the 
commission  would  have  no  state  budget.  He  retorted  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  depend  on  state  funding. 


The  bill  primarily  benefits  the  Abenaki,  who  have  an  active  tribal 
council  and  who  have  raised  a strong  voice  in  the  state  since  the  1970s 
under  the  forceful  leadership  of  the  late  Homer  St.  Francis.  The  daughter 
of  St.  Francis,  April  Rushlow,  led  the  band  in  protests  in  2000  when  home- 
builders excavated  a Native  cemetery  in  Swanton,  near  the  site  of  a 
historic  Jesuit  mission  to  the  Sokoki.  The  band  and  local  leaders  later 
negotiated  a widely  praised  protocol  for  dealing  with  accidental 
disinterments . 

The  bill  also  recognizes  "other  Native  Americans"  as  a state  minority. 
Although  the  term  "minority"  also  raised  some  objections,  Benay  said  it 
would  trigger  some  legal  benefits.  One  of  the  tasks  for  state  Indians  will 
be  to  sort  out  claims  for  Native  status  from  groups  and  individuals  not 
affiliated  with  the  Abenaki,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  quite  hostile  to 
them. 

Benay  noted  that  several  hundred  of  the  state's  1,700  Abenaki  had  well- 
documented  connections  to  the  Odanak  Band  in  Quebec.  By  coincidence,  as 
the  recognition  bill  neared  final  reading,  representatives  of  Canada's 
Odanak  and  Walinak  Abenaki  Bands  held  a public  meeting  in  northern  Vermont 
to  acquaint  expatriate  members  with  a pending  claims  settlement  with  the 
Canadian  government.  Members  of  the  bands  will  vote  later  in  April  on  a $2 
million  offer  to  each  to  settle  century-old  timber  rights. 

State  Rep.  Michael  Marcotte,  who  attended  the  meeting,  told  a local 
reporter  that  his  grandparents  hid  their  Native  roots  because  at  the  time 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  burning  crosses  to  intimidate  French  Canadians  and 
Indians.  "They  were  meant  to  feel  ashamed  of  their  heritage,  their 
religion,"  he  said. 
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Citizen  army'  marching  on  Window  Rock 
Group  wants  to  stop  'water  grab' 

By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  6,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  C Aquifer  for  Dine',  a grassroots  group  opposing  use  of 
the  aquifer's  water  to  slurry  coal  from  Black  Mesa  Mine,  is  coming  to  town 
for  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Spring  Session  armed  with  a petition  "to 
stop  the  Navajo  water  grab." 

C Aquifer  for  Dine'  President  Calvin  Johnson,  Vice  President  Laura  Chee, 
and  adviser  Anna  Marie  Frazier,  said  Navajos  from  throughout  the  western 
and  central  portions  of  the  reservation  came  together  Sunday  at  Leupp 
Chapter  House  and  expressed  total  opposition  to  recently  disclosed  plans 
to  pump  and  pipe  Navajo  groundwater  from  the  C-Aquifer  for  industrial  use 
associated  with  Peabody  Western  Coal  Co.'s  Black  Mesa  Mine. 

The  grassroots  group,  dedicated  to  preservation  and  protection  of  the  C- 
aquifer,  said  Navajo  residents  from  Leupp  and  neighboring  communities 
organized  under  the  umbrella  of  Dine'  Care.  The  new  organization  received 
the  support  of  To  Nizhoni  Ani,  another  Navajo  grassroots  group  defending 
the  use  of  the  Navajo  Aquifer  on  Black  Mesa. 

Citizen  army 

"Together,  these  organizations  and  communities  will  converge  on  Window 
Rock  for  the  Spring  Session  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  which  is 
expected  to  consider  the  recent  plans  to  dewater  the  C-Aquifer  for  coal 
transportation  purposes, "according  to  Frazier. 


"The  united  citizen  army  of  Navajoland  will  also  take  Navajo  Nation 
President  Doe  Shirley  to  task  for  his  lead  role  in  developing  these  plans 
and  agreeing  to  drop  a tribal  lawsuit  against  Peabody  for  short-changing 
the  tribe  in  coal  royalties  by  $600  million/'  she  said. 

The  Leupp  Chapter  and  other  local  self-governing  communities  in  the 
Western  Navajo  Agency  have  passed  resolutions  in  recent  years  opposing  the 
planned  depletion  of  the  C-Aquifer,  "and,  in  fact,  have  had  several 
meetings  with  President  Shirley  to  address  these  critical  concerns.  Yet, 
Dr.  Shirley  has  proceeded  ahead  with  the  secret  negotiations  and  planning, 
" the  group  said. 

"And  now  the  C Aquifer  for  Dine'  are  coming  to  town,  armed  with  (a) 
petition  to  stop  the  Navajo  water  grab  in  Window  Rock  come  Spring  Session 
2006."  The  session  begins  April  17. 

The  group  said  the  C-Aquifer  plans  were  the  result  of  years  of  secret 
negotiations  conducted  behind  closed  doors  by  Southern  California  Edison, 
Peabody,  Salt  River  Project,  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

The  Department  of  Interior  facilitated  the  private  mediation  sessions  in 
which  affected  Navajo  communities  were  not  even  invited  to  the  table,  they 
said . 

'Critical  mistake 

But  it's  not  just  the  Dine'  who  have  begun  to  question  the  high-level 
negotiations  between  the  power  companies  and  the  tribes.  Former  Hopi  Vice 
Chairman  Caleb  Johnson  said  a recent  issue  of  the  Hopi  newspaper, 
Tututveni,  reported  on  a draft  of  the  coal  and  water  lease  agreements 
which  Hopi  Tribal  Chairman  Ivan  Sidney  was  negotiating  with  Mohave 
stakeholders . 

"Apparently,  it  was  not  to  be  released,  but  fortunately  someone  got  a 
copy  of  it,"  Johnson  said. 

One  item  of  major  importance  to  the  Hopi  Tribe,  according  to  Johnson, 
was  an  agreement  by  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes  "to  drop  existing  lawsuits 
and  waive  all  possible  past,  present  and  future  legal  claims  for  damage  to 
groundwater . " 

"If  this  is  the  case,  I would  say  that  this  was  a critical  mistake"  by 
Chairman  Sidney  and  President  Shirley,  according  to  Johnson. 

"Peabody  Coal  has  always  been  most  interested  in  this  for  two  reasons," 
he  said.  "A  lawsuit  was  filed  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  against  Peabody  about  10 
years  ago.  The  Hopi  Tribe,  later  on,  joined  in  this  lawsuit.  Should  the 
tribes  be  successful,  this  would  bring  to  the  tribes  $600  million. 

"Then  there  is  another  lawsuit,  the  RICO  case,  which  would  bring  in 
three  times  that  amount.  According  to  the  article,  the  agreement  states 
that  these  cases  will  be  dismissed  with  prejudice  when  Mohave  returns  to 
service.  What  this  means  is  that  these  lawsuits  will  never  be  put  in  court 
again,"  Johnson  said. 

Level  with  the  people 

"My  impression  after  the  recent  election  of  the  Hopi  chairman  was  that 
this  negotiating  effort  to  reopen  Mohave  power  plant  had  been  terminated 
with  Mr.  Wayne  Taylor's  defeat. 

"In  addition,  my  impression  was  that  the  Hopi  people  were  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  goal  of  the  Black  Mesa  Trust  to  close  the  Mohave  power 
plant  for  good  in  order  to  save  the  water  for  our  home  use,"  Johnson  said. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  president  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  have  made  a critical  mistake.  I challenge  both  of  them  to 
visit  every  Hopi  village  and  Navajo  chapter  and  level  with  the  common 
people  on  this  issue. 

"When  Mr.  Sidney  was  elected,  he  made  a commitment  to  the  people  that  he 
would  keep  them  informed.  As  to  this  date,  he  has  not  kept  this  promise," 
Johnson  said. 

"In  addition,  the  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation  is  up  for  re-election 
and  I would  suggest  that  he  also  level  with  his  people.  These  elected 
leaders  can  no  longer  hide  behind  the  door  of  confidentiality.  The  draft 
is  out  and  there  is  no  good  news  in  it  for  the  two  tribes,"  he  said. 
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Native  parents  get  pep  talk  from  tribal  leader 

Shirley:  Take  responsibility  for  your  children 

KINLICHEE  AZ 

Native  American  Times 

April  13,  2006 

The  head  of  the  Navajo  Nation  attempted  to  inspire  parents  and 
grandparents  when  he  made  an  appearance  at  a conference  in  Kinlichee, 
encouraging  them  to  take  an  active  role  in  their  children's  lives. 

"If  we  do  our  jobs  as  parents,  we  can  reach  those  heights  and  beyond  and 
have  gifted  children,"  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  told  about  250  people.  "However,  if 
we  don't  help  our  kids,  they'll  have  a hard  time." 

Shirley  described  a ripple  effect,  with  parents  needing  to  feel  positive 
about  their  own  accomplishments  and  in  turn  passing  those  feelings  of  well 
being  over  to  their  offspring.  The  flip  side,  Shirley  said,  is  that 
children  are  going  astray  because  their  parents  don't  believe  in 
themselves . 

"When  this  happens,  kids  use  drugs  and  get  into  mischief,"  he  said. 

"When  kids  take  this  avenue,  it's  unfortunate.  However,  going  back  to  our 
basic  principles  of  compassion  and  love  is  what  will  help  them  through 
these  periods  of  struggle." 

Shirley  said  that  raising  a child  in  a one-parent  home  is  a major 
challenge  but  it  is  valuable  to  teach  children  to  strive  to  be  independent 
and  self-sufficient  rather  than  dependent  on  parents  and  grandparents  late 
into  their  lives. 

"We  can  be  self-sufficient  and  be  fortunate,  return  and  help  people  in 
our  family,  our  community,  our  nation,"  he  said. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  was  "Partnership,  achievement, 
responsibility,  empowerment,  nurturing  and  teamwork."  In  addition  to 
Shirley,  other  Navajo  officials  speaking  to  the  parents  included  Leland 
Leonard,  executive  director  of  the  Navajo  Department  of  Education,  Char 
Dames  of  the  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  and  Evelina  Woody,  a senior 
education  specialist  who  explained  how  to  read  test  scores. 
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Battling  child  abuse  on  reservations 

March  begun  years  ago  leads  to  concrete  partnerships,  action  plan 
WINDOW  ROCK  AZ 
Rick  Abasta 
April  14,  2006 

Ask  any  expert:  Child  abuse  on  the  reservation  is  a crime  perpetuated 
against  the  innocent,  often  times  involving  psychological  and  physical 
pain  against  children. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Navajo  Housing  Authority  partnered  with  the 
Navajo  Nation  Division  of  Social  Services,  Dawn  of  Recovery,  Fort  Defiance 
Agency  Head  Start  and  the  Window  Rock  Indian  Market  to  march  against  this 


crime  against  children. 

Nia  Francisco,  community  involvement  specialist  for  the  Navajo  Nation 
Division  of  Social  Services  in  Ft.  Defiance,  said  they  have  been  marching 
against  child  abuse  since  the  1980s,  which  originally  began  in  Ft. 

Defiance  before  ending  at  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Chambers. 

"When  the  walk  was  from  Ft.  Defiance  to  Window  Rock,  it  was  always  at 
the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Chambers  and  we  didn't  have  that  many  people," 
Francisco  said.  "We  would  have  to  invite  the  delegates  to  come  and  speak 
and  that's  the  only  way  they  would  come  out  of  the  council  chambers." 

Since  moving  the  route  for  the  marchers  from  the  starting  point  at 
Karrigan  Day  Care  in  St.  Michaels  to  the  Window  Rock  Indian  Market,  she 
said  there  has  been  more  involvement  from  the  public. 

"Three  years  ago,  we  decided  to  march  from  St.  Michaels  to  the  flea 
market  and  the  result  was  seeing  more  people.  With  the  loud  speakers 
reaching  vendors  and  buyers,  it  brought  out  a bigger  audience  than  we 
usually  had,"  Francisco  said. 

Statistics  of  child  abuse  on  the  Navajo  Nation  don't  reflect  many  other 
cases,  which  often  go  unreported,  she  said.  Her  advice  was  to  report 
instances  of  abuse,  even  if  it  means  reporting  a family  member. 

"In  2004,  there  were  more  reported  cases  of  neglect,  physical  and  sexual 
abuse.  The  verbal  abuse  and  medical  neglect  cases  are  reported,  but 
they're  not  as  high  as  the  neglect  cases,"  Francisco  said. 

The  statistics  for  child  abuse  on  the  reservation  come  all  Navajo  Nation 
Division  of  Social  Services  intake  systems,  she  said,  which  are  instances 
child  protective  services  involvement. 

"This  is  all  substantiated  and  investigated  by  social  workers  that  yes, 
this  abuse  is  happening,"  she  said.  "I  don't  get  statistics  on  how  many 
actually  become  court  cases  and  become  adjudicated. 

"This  means  that  more  unreported  cases  are  higher  in  number  than  the 
substantiated  cases  of  abuse,"  she  added.  "Child  abuse  is  defined  as  a 
caregiver  intentionally  injuring  a child,  or  the  child  suffering  in  your 
care. 

"There  has  to  be  some  intent  behind  the  abuse,  it's  an  intentional  act," 
she  said. 

There  are  distinct  differences  between  child  abuse  and  disciplining  your 
child,  Francisco  added.  Effective  discipline  involves  more  teaching, 
informing  your  child,  talking  with  them  and  demonstrating  proper  behavior, 
she  said. 

"It's  a back  and  forth  thing,  communication  between  child  and  parent. 
It's  more  like  socializing  your  child.  Showing  them  the  rules  of  society 
and  how  to  follow  those  rules,"  Francisco  said. 

The  other  component  to  child  abuse  is  neglect,  when  the  parent  is  not 
meeting  the  child's  basic  needs. 

"As  humans,  we  have  basic  needs  - shelter,  clothing,  food,  security,  a 
safe  place  to  live,  nurturing,  human  warmth  - those  are  all  basic  needs," 
Francisco  said.  "When  it  comes  to  child  neglect,  those  needs  are  being 
unmet . " 

She  said  we  continue  learning  throughout  our  lives  and  the  secret  to 
fighting  child  abuse  is  getting  the  right  information  and  using  it. 
Engaging  our  personal  wisdom  in  the  choices  we  make  can  make  a difference, 
she  added. 

"The  children  can't  speak  for  themselves.  As  adults,  we  all  know  better, 
we  have  to  make  choices  in  the  best  interest  of  the  children,"  Francisco 
said . 

Information:  dv_doodah@yahoo.com,  or  call  928-729-4282. 
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Tribe  revives  idea  of  an  American  Indian  embassy 
April  13,  2006 

A Minnesota  group  is  reviving  the  idea  of  having  an  American  Indian 
embassy  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community,  which  owns  the  Mystic  Lake 
Casino,  has  put  up  $1  million  in  challenge  grant  to  buy  a building  on  the 
Massachusetts  Avenue  - known  as  "Embassy  Row."  The  goal  is  to  raise  $12 
million  dollars  to  buy  the  building  to  house  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  - the  nation's  oldest  American  Indian  advocacy 
organization . 

Supporters  said  having  an  Embassy  of  Tribal  Nations  in  the  country's 
capital  will  help  recognize  the  reality  of  Indian  sovereignty. 

Vernon  Bellecourt  and  other  American  Indian  Movement  leaders  from 
Minnesota  floated  the  idea  when  they  occupied  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  Washington  in  1972. 

Bellecourt  said  he  is  glad  to  see  it  being  revived,  as  long  as  "it  does 
something  for  Indian  people  and  it's  not  just  another  building  with  a 
name. " 

So  far,  the  idea  has  received  the  biggest  support  in  Minnesota.  The 
Prairie  Island  Sioux  Community,  owners  of  the  Treasure  Island  Casino,  and 
former  BIA  chief  Dave  Anderson,  founder  of  the  Minnesota-based  Famous 
Dave's  BBQ  chain,  have  each  contributed  $50,000  toward  the  cause. 

The  building  in  question  is  a modern  five-story  office  building,  which 
is  now  the  home  of  the  National  Cable  & Telecommunications  Association, 
next  to  the  Embassy  of  Chile. 

Having  the  building  could  at  least  provide  American  Indian  leaders  who 
come  to  Washington  with  an  office,  said  Jackie  Johnson,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Indian  Congress.  Right  now,  the  organization  leases 
offices  above  the  Luna  Grill  Diner,  sharing  a block  with  a psychic  reader 
and  a tattoo  and  body  piecing  place. 

"It's  a tremendous  financial  leap  for  a historically  under-funded  non- 
profit," Johnson  said  of  the  effort  to  buy  a building. 

Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Vice  Chairman  Glynn  Crooks  said  that  while  he 
understands  that  tribes  across  the  nation  have  pressing  social,  health  and 
education  needs,  there's  enough  wealth  in  Indian  Country  to  create  an 
Embassy  of  Tribal  Nations. 

"I  know  there  are  many  tribes  that  aren't  able  to  give  that  much,  but  I 
also  know  that  there  are  a lot  of  tribes  that  can,"  he  said. 

American  Indian  Congress  President  Joe  Garcia,  who  would  be  the  de-facto 
"ambassador,"  called  the  Minnesota  tribe's  gift  "a  huge  step  in  securing  a 
home  in  Washington." 

He  said  for  too  long,  Indian  concerns  have  been  represented  in 
Washington  mainly  by  the  BIA,  an  agency  that  falls  under  the  Interior 
Department . 

"It's  amazing  that  you  can  have  every  other  country  represented  in 
Washington,  but  not  the  people  who  were  here  to  greet  the  'first 
visitors,'  " Anderson  said.  "It  would  be  historic." 

Copyright  c.  2006  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Agave  harvest  renews  tribal  food  tradition 

ROASTED:  The  plants,  also  known  as  a tequila  ingredient. 


are  cooked  in  a pit  for  three  days. 

By  PAUL  DeCARLO 
The  Press-Enterprise 
April  14,  2006 

For  centuries,  Cahuilla  men  scoured  the  mountains  above  the  Coachella 
Valley,  harvesting  a plant  they  would  eat,  weave  into  sandals  and  even 
into  baby  cradles. 

The  traditional  quest  for  the  sweet-tasting  agave  continues  today  and 
next  weekend  during  the  Malki  Museum's  12th  annual  harvest  and  tasting. 

The  harvest  will  be  led  at  10  a.m.  today  by  U.S.  Forest  Service 
archaeologist  Daniel  McCarthy  along  Flighway  74,  depending  on  weather 
conditions . 

On  April  22,  agave  will  be  prepared  at  the  museum  on  the  Morongo  Indian 
Reservation . 

Both  events  are  open  to  the  public.  Each  costs  $10. 

Flistoric  accounts  hold  that  the  plants  were  buried  in  a hand-dug  dirt 
pit  for  three  days. 

Logs  burned  under  rocks  covered  with  agave,  leaves  and  grass,  allowing 
the  stalks  to  steam,  according  to  Temalpakh,  a 1972  book  by  Palm  Springs- 
based  anthropologist  Lowell  Bean  and  Cahuilla  elder  Katherine  Siva  Saubel. 

"It's  symbol  of  a lot  of  the  cultural  revival  that's  going  on,"  said 
Bean,  a Cahuilla  scholar.  "It  brings  people  back  to  the  past." 

The  plant  is  also  an  ingredient  of  tequila,  said  Jacob  Ritchey,  a 
publications  manager  for  the  museum. 

As  many  as  a dozen  native  American  tribes  will  be  at  the  roast.  Bean 
said . 
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Press  Release 

Source:  Raytheon  Conpany 

Raytheon  loins  Effort  to  Help  Native  American  Firms  Win  Defense  Business 
April  11,  2006 

EL  SEGUNDO,  Calif.,  April  11,  2006  /PRNewswire/  - An  effort  to  promote 
participation  in  defense  contracts  by  businesses  owned  by  Native  Americans 
has  been  launched  by  Raytheon  Company  and  the  National  Center  for  American 
Indian  Enterprise  Development  (NCAIED) . 

The  purpose  of  the  Procurement  Technical  Assistance  Center,  located  at 
the  headquarters  of  Raytheon  Space  and  Airborne  Systems  (SAS),  is  to  help 
Native  American  suppliers  win  business  from  Raytheon  and  other  defense 
contractors.  For  the  past  five  years,  the  value  of  Raytheon  subcontracts 
with  businesses  owned  by  American  Indians  has  exceeded  $75  million 
annually. 

"Raytheon  enjoys  a long-standing  relationship  with  the  National  Center," 
said  Dina  Hyde,  vice  president  for  supply  chain  at  SAS.  "We  are  engaged  in 
an  extensive  effort  to  increase  procurement  opportunities  for  businesses 
owned  by  Native  American  individuals  and  tribes.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
this  partnership  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  identify  and  work  with  more 
Native  American  firms." 

The  Procurement  Technical  Assistance  Center  is  funded  primarily  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency.  SAS  provides  in-kind  support,  use  of  its 
facilities  and  some  funding. 

"The  center  represents  a great  partnership  among  the  Native  American 
community,  Raytheon  and  the  Department  of  Defense,"  said  Ken  Robbins, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  NCAIED.  "This  is  a huge  step 
in  the  economic  progression  of  American  Indian  communities  that  will  be 


served  by  the  center." 

The  NCAIED  is  the  first  national  organization  dedicated  solely  to 
developing  American  Indian  self-sufficiency  through  business  ownership.  It 
has  nine  offices  throughout  the  U.S.  More  information  is  available  at 
http://www.ncaied.org  or  at  (800)  462-2433,  extension  243. 

Raytheon  Space  and  Airborne  Systems  (SAS)  is  the  leading  provider  of 
sensor  systems  giving  military  forces  the  most  accurate  and  timely 
information  available  for  the  network-centric  battlefield.  With  2005 
revenues  of  $4.2  billion  and  13,000  employees,  SAS  is  headquartered  in  El 
Segundo,  Calif.  Additional  facilities  are  in  Goleta,  Calif.;  Forest,  Miss. 

; Dallas,  McKinney  and  Plano,  Texas;  and  several  international  locations. 

Raytheon  Company  (NYSE:  RTN  - News),  with  2005  sales  of  $21.9  billion, 
is  an  industry  leader  in  defense  and  government  electronics,  space, 
information  technology,  technical  services,  and  business  and  special 
mission  aircraft.  With  headquarters  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Raytheon  employs 
80,000  people  worldwide. 

Contact 

Faith  Jennings 
310.334.2553  office 
310.977.1963  mobile 
faith_jennings@raytheon . com 

Source:  Raytheon  Conpany 
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Push  is  on  for  Medal  of  Honor  for  'Chief' 

Soldiers  from  platoon  agree  Waubay  native 
deserves  more  recognition  for  wartime  bravery 
By  Dames  MacPherson 
Associated  Press  Writer 
April  9,  2006 

WAHPETON,  N.D.  - People  in  Wahpeton,  N.D.,  remember  Woodrow  Wilson  Keeble 
as  a giant  but  gentle  man  with  a blistering  fastball  and  a passion  for 
poetry,  art  and  gardening.  Those  who  served  with  him  during  the  Korean  War 
see  him  differently. 

Master  Sgt.  Keeble  was  the  toughest  man  they  ever  met,  they  say.  A man 
who  could  pick  up  another  soldier  with  one  arm.  A man  who,  while  seriously 
wounded,  saved  their  lives  by  taking  out  more  than  a dozen  of  their 
enemies . 

Nearly  25  years  after  his  death  and  50  years  after  his  military  service, 
fellow  soldiers,  family,  friends,  tribal  leaders  and  politicians  continue 
to  urge  Congress  to  award  Keeble,  a member  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 
Tribe,  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Keeble  would  be  the  first  Sioux  Indian  to  get  the  Medal  of  Honor,  said 
his  stepson  Russell  Hawkins  of  Sisseton. 

A total  of  3,461  such  medals  have  been  awarded  since  1861,  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Society  Web  site  says.  The  Defense  Department 
determines  eligibility. 

Keeble 's  men  called  him  "Chief." 

"Soldiers  have  told  me  he  was  a true  warrior,  had  no  fear  of  death,  but 
had  a love  for  life,"  Hawkins  said.  "They  said  the  safest  place  to  be  was 
with  him." 

Saving  lives:  The  soldiers  remember  the  day  - Oct.  20,  1951,  when. 


bleeding  through  his  bandages  from  wounds  suffered  in  battle  days  before, 
Keeble  scrambled  up  a steep,  rocky  hilltop,  armed  with  a rifle  and  some 
grenades.  He  instructed  fellow  soldiers  - pinned  down  by  enemy  artillery 
and  machine  gun  fire  - to  stay  put. 

When  it  was  over,  the  soldiers  say,  Keeble  alone  had  taken  out  three 
machine  gun  emplacements  and  two  trenches  of  Chinese  riflemen.  At  least  15 
enemy  soldiers  lay  dead.  Hill  675-770  was  secured. 

Keeble,  then  34,  had  shrapnel  and  bullet  wounds.  He  could  have  been  sent 
back  home,  but  he  returned  to  action  within  a few  days  even  though  he  was 
barely  able  to  lift  a weapon,  his  fellow  soldiers  said. 

Ervin  Koehler,  who  was  a 21-year-old  private  at  the  time,  said  he 
remembers  every  detail  of  the  day  Keeble  took  the  hill  and  saved  his  life. 
"That's  a day  you  don't  forget,"  he  said. 

Koehler,  who  lives  in  Great  Bend,  N.D.,  said  he  fired  bursts  from  a .30- 
caliber  machine  gun  to  provide  cover  for  Keeble. 

"He  was  a great  fighting  man  - a man  who  you  wanted  on  your  side," 
Koehler  said. 

When  an  artillery  shell  whistled  overhead,  Koehler  said,  Keeble  yelled 
at  him  to  take  cover  as  he  lobbed  grenades  in  a machine  gun  nest. 

"He  told  me  to  move,  and  I did,"  Koehler  said.  "He  was  saving  our  lives. 
I would  give  my  life  for  that  man." 

Honors:  In  the  few  days  leading  up  to  the  1951  attack,  Keeble  earned 
three  Purple  Hearts  and  a Silver  Star.  For  his  actions  on  Oct.  20,  he  was 
awarded  the  Army's  second-highest  commendation,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  But  the  men  he  served  with  believed  Keeble  was  deserving  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  they  twice  recommended  him  for  it  during  the  war.  Both 
times,  the  recommendations  either  languished  or  were  lost.  No  one  knows 
why. 

South  Dakota  native:  Keeble  was  born  in  Waubay  and  attended  what  was 
then  Wahpeton  Indian  School  in  North  Dakota.  He  worked  at  the  school  after 
graduation  and  became  a legend  in  town  as  an  amateur  league  baseball 
pitcher,  with  an  alleged  100  mph  fastball. 

Hawkins  said  his  stepfather  was  recruited  by  the  Chicago  White  Sox  but 
instead  joined  the  Army's  164th  Infantry  in  North  Dakota  during  World  War 
II. 

Veterans  at  the  post  talk  just  as  often  about  Keeble' s fastball,  or  his 
copper  sculpture  of  the  Last  Supper,  as  they  do  his  war  record.  VFW 
members  say  Keeble  already  is  North  Dakota's  most  decorated  veteran,  but 
also  deserves  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Keeble  never  sought  the  commendation  for  himself. 

"He  was  a real  gentle-natured  person,"  Hawkins  said.  "He  never  brought 
any  attention  to  himself,  although  his  presence  was  real  dominant." 

Larger  than  life:  Keeble' s military  record  listed  his  height  at  just 
over  6 feet.  Most  who  knew  him  remember  him  being  at  least  a half -foot 
taller. 

"It's  kind  of  hard  to  explain,  but  he  looked  so  powerful  it  was  easy  to 
exaggerate  his  size,"  Hawkins  said. 

"He  was  the  toughest  man  I'd  ever  met,"  said  Alva  Odle,  79,  who  served 
with  Keeble  in  the  1st  Platoon,  George  Co.  "Chief  wrestled  around  with  us 
like  a big  bear.  He  was  pretty  well  built.  But  he  wouldn't  hurt  us.  He'd 
just  roll  us  around." 

His  men  said  he  could  pick  up  the  back  of  a jeep. 

"I've  forgot  a lot  over  the  years,  but  I haven't  forgot  that  time  or 
Chief,"  said  Odle,  a retired  tax  driver  in  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

"He'd  fight  a buzz  saw,"  Odle  said.  "But  I never  heard  him  cuss,  or 
anything  like  that.  He  was  well  organized  with  his  men.  He  kept  everybody 
in  good  spirits." 

Keeble  was  at  least  10  years  older  than  most  of  the  men  he  served  with 
in  Korea,  and  he  had  been  in  combat,  his  commander  said.  He  was  awarded  a 
Purple  Heart  and  other  medals  on  Guadalcanal  during  World  War  II. 

"Chief  obviously  had  loads  of  experience,"  said  Lt.  William  Nichols  of 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  the  1st  Platoon's  leader.  "You  could  sense  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing." 

On  the  days  leading  up  to  the  battle  near  Kumsong,  "two  of  the  six 
officers  in  the  company  had  been  killed,  and  the  rest  were  wounded," 


Nichols  said.  He,  himself,  had  been  shot  in  the  leg  and  had  been  at  a 
medic  station  during  the  final  attack  on  hill. 

"No  one  was  really  running  the  company,  everybody  was  fighting  but 
nobody  was  there  to  manage,"  Nichols  said. 

Except  for  Chief. 

Nichols  said  he  interviewed  his  men  one-on-one  after  the  battle  that  day 
for  a report. 

"Everybody  I talked  with  was  pretty  consistent  on  what  happened,"  he 
said.  The  only  deviation  was  the  body  count  of  enemy  soldiers,  he  said. 

"There  was  no  question  if  he  had  not  wiped  them  out,  we  never  would  have 
taken  that  hill,"  Nichols  said.  "They  were  well  dug  in  and  there  were  a 
lot  of  them.  They  would  have  wiped  us  all  out." 

Nichols  continues  to  support  a Medal  of  Honor  for  Keeble. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  think  it  was  denied  Keeble  because  of  his  race. 
Nichols  says  that's  not  true. 

"The  rumor  was  that  someone  had  put  limits  on  the  number  of 
congressional  medals  that  got  awarded,"  Nichols  said.  "Apparently,  he 
could  have  been  denied  because  the  quota  had  been  reached." 

1st  Sgt.  Doe  Sagami,  of  Chicago,  tried  for  more  than  50  years  to  get  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  Keeble.  He  died  last  year. 

Discharge:  Keeble  was  discharged  from  the  Army  in  1946.  He  died  in  1982, 
at  the  age  of  65.  He  is  buried  at  Sisseton,  with  a simple  soldier's 
headstone. 

"He  had  seven  strokes  and  the  eighth  one  killed  him,"  Hawkins  said.  His 
war  wounds  left  him  partially  paralyzed  and  unable  to  speak  at  age  42,  and 
contributed  to  his  death,  his  stepson  said. 

Keeble  wrote  notes  to  communicate  with  his  wife.  Blossom.  He  also  wrote 
poetry  and  kept  a journal. 

After  he  left  the  military,  Keeble  worked  as  a counselor.  He  also  did 
landscaping  work,  and  often  mowed  peoples'  yards  and  cemeteries  for  free, 
Hawkins  said. 

A picture  and  a plague  dedicated  to  Keeble  are  on  display  at  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  post  in  Wahpeton,  N.D.  Some  of  his  copper 
sculptures  also  are  there.  A picnic  shelter  is  dedicated  to  him  at  a city 
park  in  town. 

Trying  again:  Sens.  Kent  Conrad,  D-N.D.,  and  Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D.,  have 
been  working  on  getting  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  Keeble  for  the  past  few 
years,  Johnson  said  the  request  is  awaiting  action  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

Merry  Helm,  a Fargo  writer  and  filmmaker,  is  producing  a documentary  on 
Keeble.  Hawkins  said  that  should  help  bring  even  more  attention  to  the 
effort . 

For  the  soldiers  who  served  with  him,  it  won't  come  too  soon. 

"We  didn't  call  it  the  1st  Platoon,  we  called  it  Chief's  Platoon," 

Orcutt  said.  "That's  respect." 
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Gazette  Opinion:  Don't  let  Bush  cut  health  care  for  urban  Indians 
April  10,  2006 

Urban  Indian  health  clinics  are  a lifeline  for  tribal  members  who  live  in 
cities  off  reservations.  The  Bush  administration  has  proposed  to  sever 
that  lifeline. 

The  entire  budget  savings  from  eliminating  all  the  urban  Indian  health 
clinics  in  the  country  would  be  $33  million.  About  $4  million  of  that 


amount  would  be  money  that  Montana  clinics  are  counting  on  as  their  core 
funding. 

Tribal  leaders  convening  in  Billings  last  week  for  the  annual  health 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council  said 
that  the  loss  of  urban  clinic  funding  would  require  people  to  drive  longer 
distances  for  care  on  reservations  and  would  further  tax  inadequate  Indian 
health  resources.  There  are  already  plenty  of  horror  stories  about  long 
waits  and  difficulty  accessing  care  at  Indian  Health  Service  facilities 
that  have  more  needy  patients  than  money. 

At  the  Indian  Health  Board  of  Billings,  1127  Alderson  Ave.,  director 
Marjorie  Bear  Don't  Walk  worries  that  many  of  her  clients  wouldn't  get 
care  at  all  if  the  clinic  closed  because  they  have  no  transportation  and 
little  money.  The  clinic  doesn't  charge  and  it  doesn't  turn  anyone  away. 

"We're  in  need  of  expanding,  and  we're  about  to  be  done  in,"  Bear  Don't 
Walk  said. 

5 Montana  clinics  at  risk 

Nationwide,  U.S.  census  data  show  that  60  percent  of  American  Indians 
live  in  cities  off  reservations.  Thirty-six  urban  Indian  health  centers 
operate  40  sites  in  21  states.  The  five  Montana  clinics  - in  Billings, 
Butte,  Missoula,  Helena  and  Great  Falls  - have  been  providing  care  for 
three  decades. 

Sen.  Max  Baucus  was  among  senators  who  signed  a letter  of  support  for 
the  urban  clinics  and  called  on  a Senate  appropriations  subcommittee  to 
maintain  the  clinics'  funding.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Sens.  Conrad 
Burns  and  Byron  Dorgan,  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Appropriations  subcommittee.  An  aide  to  Burns  has  said  that 
getting  the  clinics  funding  they  need  will  be  a high  priority  for  Burns. 

Urban  clinics  receive  barely  more  than  1 percent  of  all  Indian  Health 
Service  funding,  according  to  Geoffrey  Roth,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Council  of  Urban  Indian  Health  who  made  a brief  stop  in  Billings 
last  week.  Roth  is  concerned  that  the  cut  to  urban  clinics  could  be  the 
start  of  more  attempts  to  diminish  Indian  health  funding. 

Burns'  key  role 

Burns,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  that  will  work  on  the 
budget  for  Indian  health  programs,  is  in  a key  position  to  save  the  clinic 
funding.  Burns  has  an  opportunity  here  to  show  leadership  by  ensuring  that 
support  for  these  urban  Indian  clinics  is  sustained  without  cuts  and,  if 
possible,  enhanced.  Burns,  Baucus  and  Rep.  Denny  Rehberg  should  stand 
together  on  this  issue. 

The  urban  clinics  fill  an  important  niche  in  our  local  and  national 
health  care  system.  Thirty-three  million  dollars  is  barely  a blip  in  the 
multitrillion-dollar  federal  budget,  yet  it  is  life  to  these  clinics  and 
the  low-income,  uninsured  urban  Indians  they  serve. 
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American  Indian  tribes  will  need  strategic  planning,  creativity  and 
unified  efforts  to  prevent  funding  cuts  for  American  Indian  health  care  in 
President  Bush's  proposed  fiscal  year  2007  budget,  tribal  leaders  said  at 
an  annual  conference  last  week,  the  Billings  Gazette  reports  (Shay, 


Billings  Gazette,  4/7).  Bush's  proposed  budget  would  eliminate  the  Urban 
Indian  Health  Program,  which  funds  primary,  preventive  and  behavioral 
health  care  for  the  60%  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  that  reside 
in  urban  areas,  for  savings  of  $33  million  (Kaiser  Daily  Health  Policy 
Report,  2/14).  The  funding  provides  services  to  34  Indian  clinics  across 
the  country,  and  if  they  are  closed,  many  American  Indians  would  have  to 
seek  care  from  reservation  clinics,  the  Gazette  reports.  At  the  seventh 
annual  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council  Health  Conference  in 
Billings,  Mont.,  Darryl  Red  Eagle,  a council  member  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Assiniboine-Sioux  Tribes,  said  reservation  health  care  services  are  un 
derfunded.  He  added  that  dental  care  is  available  only  on  an  emergency 
basis  and  that  patients  in  need  of  orthodontic  services  will  not  be  able 
to  be  seen  by  a doctor  until  2017.  Anthony  Addison,  co-chair  of  the 
Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming,  said 
diseases  such  as  cancer,  diabetes  and  cardiovascular  problems,  as  well  as 
illicit  drug  and  alcohol  use,  are  prevalent  among  American  Indians,  and  he 
attributed  lack  of  immediate  care  as  part  of  the  problem.  "We  need  to  come 
together  in  a unified,  collaborative  effort  to  do  our  best  to  address 
these  issues.  Even  though  money  is  not  allocated  at  levels  we  need  ...  it 
never  has  been  funded  at  [the  proposed]  levels,"  Addison  said  (Billings 
Gazette,  4/7). 

"Reprinted  with  permission  from  http://www.kaisernetwork.org. 
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Legality  of  reservation  clinic  is  questioned 
April  9,  2006 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - A suggestion  by  the  tribal  president  to  open  a women's 
clinic  offering  abortion  services  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation 
might  be  in  conflict  with  tribal  law,  according  to  a retired  tribal  chief 
judge. 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  President  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  proposed  the  clinic 
in  response  to  a new  state  law  that  would  ban  almost  all  abortions  in 
South  Dakota.  She  said  the  reservation's  sovereign  status  would  allow 
physicians  to  perform  abortions  at  a clinic  there,  despite  state  law. 

But  Patrick  Lee  of  Rapid  City,  a retired  chief  judge  for  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  and  current  instructor  in  tribal  law  at  Oglala  Lakota  College, 
challenged  that  idea  Saturday  in  a Forum  piece  in  the  Rapid  City  Journal 
and  in  an  interview. 

Lee  said  offering  abortions  would  conflict  with  tribal  law  and  a 
pervasive  respect  for  life  among  the  Oglala. 

"Life  is  sacred  - the  winged,  two-legged,  four-legged.  You  hear  constant 
references  to  respect  for  life,"  Lee  said.  "Its  the  tribal  law.  She  could 
ask  the  tribe  to  change  the  law.  And  that  would  be  an  uphill  battle." 

Lee  said  a specific  portion  of  the  juvenile  code  clarified  the  tribes 
respect  for  the  unborn:  "a  child  conceived,  but  not  born,  is  to  be  deemed 
an  existing  person  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  interests  and 
welfare  to  be  protected  in  the  event  of  its  subsequent  birth." 

Lee  said  that  as  tribal  judge  in  the  1990s,  he  used  that  part  of  the 
code  to  issue  an  order  to  police  that  pregnant  women  who  were  abusing 
alcohol  could  be  charged  with  child  abuse. 

The  order  was  used  primarily  as  leverage  in  counseling  efforts  with 
those  women,  Lee  said. 


Meanwhile,  Fire  Thunder  might  be  the  object  of  another  impeachment 
attempt . 

Kathy  lanis,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council,  said  she  spoke 
last  week  to  a tribal  member  who  was  organizing  an  impeachment  complaint 
against  Fire  Thunder. 

Twice  in  the  past  year,  the  tribal  council  has  dismissed  impeachment 
complaints  filed  against  Fire  Thunder. 

Information  from:  Rapid  City  Dournal,  http: //www. rapidcityjournal . com 
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American  Indian  women  and  activism  (Part  three) 

Donna  Langston 
April  10,  2006 

Editor's  Note:  Donna  Langston  is  chair  of  the  Ethnic  Studies  Department  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Denver.  The  final  installment  of  her  essay 
examines  activism  as  a whole,  with  a look  at  the  landmark  fish-in  protests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Fish-in  protests  began  as  a response  to  Washington  state  policy  that 
tried  to  use  state  laws  to  restrict  Indian  fishing  rights  guaranteed  by 
federal  treaties.  The  1854  Medicine  Creek  Treaty  guaranteed  Northwest 
Indian  tribes  unrestricted  use  of  natural  resources,  an  important  right 
since  fishing  traditionally  formed  the  basis  of  diets,  culture,  and 
spirituality.  With  high  poverty  rates,  the  ability  to  fish  continued  to  be 
a significant  contributor  to  family  survival.  The  fish-ins  protested  the 
discrepancy  between  treaty  rights,  which  guaranteed  fishing  on  and  off 
reservations  and  official  state  policy  that  supported  the  routine  arrest 
of  Indians  when  they  fished  off  the  reservation.  In  1974,  after  a decade 
of  protest,  the  United  States  v.  Washington  State,  more  popularly  known  as 
the  Boldt  decision  (after  Dudge  Flugh  Boldt),  recognized  the  treaty  rights 
of  tribes  regarding  fishing.  This  landmark  decision  allocated  half  the 
salmon  harvest  to  the  tribes. 

The  fish-ins  started  out  as  nonviolent  civil  disobedience,  but  after 
violence  from  state  and  city  law  enforcement,  game  wardens  and  white 
vigilantes,  including  the  use  of  tear  gas,  clubs,  beatings,  and  shootings, 
Indians  responded  in  self-defense.  In  most  cases,  it  was  women  who  carried 
the  arms  during  the  fish-ins.  Regional  newspapers  carried  photos  of  older 
women  with  rifles,  quoting  them  as  saying,  "No  one  is  going  to  touch  my 
son  or  I'm  going  to  shoot  them."  Coastal  tribes  had  a strong  sense  of 
sovereignty  and  would  routinely  escort  IRS  staff  off  their  reservations  at 
gunpoint.  In  the  fall  of  1970,  at  the  Puyallup  fish-in  camp,  spokesperson 
Ramona  Bennett  was  quoted  as  saying,  "We  are  armed  and  prepared  to  defend 
our  rights  with  our  lives.  If  anyone  lays  a hand  on  that  net,  they  are 
going  to  get  shot.  . . we're  serious.  There  are  no  blanks  in  our  guns." 

The  armed  women  in  this  protest  movement  faced  violence  from  state 
officials  and  white  vigilantes;  armed  men  at  the  later  occupa  tion  of 
Wounded  Knee  were  met  by  with  massive  federal  paramilitary  forces. 

There  were  shoot-outs  and  firebombing  at  fish-ins,  though  most  injuries 
were  born  by  the  protesters.  Both  Hank  Adams  (Anishinabe)  from  NIYC,  and 
Tribal  Chair  Ramona  Bennett,  spokesperson  for  the  Puyallup  fish-ins,  were 
shot  by  white  vigilantes,  Ramona  while  seven  months  pregnant.  Statements 
from  public  officials  such  as  Governor  Dan  Evans  who  declared  that  Indian 
treaties  were  worthless,  bolstered  the  violence  of  state  officials  and 
vigilantes.  State  attorneys  even  challenged  the  tribal  status  of  the  small 
tribes.  The  BIA  did  not  defend  Indian  fishing  rights,  even  though  it  is 
supposedly  obligated  to  assist  tribes  in  claims  against  the  state. 


Organizers  had  pursued  civil  protest  because  it  seemed  more  effective  than 
meetings  with  bureaucrats  in  overturning  policy. 

Women  were  key  public  figures  in  the  fish-in  movement,  not  an  unusual 
role  for  them  in  Northwest  Coastal  tribes.  Women  comprised  the  majority  of 
protesters  and  half  of  those  arrested.  One  of  the  first  protests  occurred 
in  1961:  of  twenty-seven  protesters,  only  eight  were  men.  When  men  were 
arrested,  women  ran  the  fishing  boats.  Danet  McCloud  (Tulalip)  was  one  of 
the  key  leaders  in  the  fish-in  movement.  Her  name  is  as  important  in 
history  as  that  of  Rosa  Parks.  One  event  that  spurred  McCloud's  activism 
occurred  in  1961,  when  state  game  wardens  broke  into  her  home  searching 
for  deer  meat.  Another  motivating  factor,  according  to  McCloud,  was  the 
need  to  keep  busy  in  order  to  deal  with  overwhelming  grief  after  her 
sister  died  in  1961.  Women  leaders  initially  met  resistance  from  male 
leaders  of  large  tribes  such  as  the  Yakama.  When  she  turned  to  them  for 
support,  McCloud  was  made  fun  of  because  she  was  a woman  and  a half-blood. 
As  McCloud  summarized,  "Now  you  hear  them  talk  and  they  act  m acho,  they 
act  belligerent,  they  act  rough,  but  when  it  comes  right  down  to  the 
bottom  line,  they  couldn't  fight  their  way  out  of  a paper  bag.  The  only 
people  I've  ever  seen  them  fight  are  Indian  women  and  children.  And  yet 
they're  controlling  everything  now.  Establishment."  McCloud  acknowledges 
that  one  of  her  most  consistent  sources  of  support  was  female  elders. 

In  1964  Danet  McCloud  and  Ramona  Bennett  founded  the  Survival  of 
American  Indians  Association  to  raise  bail  funds  and  moved  their  regional 
movement  to  some  national  prominence,  as  Hollywood  stars  like  Marlon 
Brando  and  Dick  Gregory  lent  their  support,  going  so  far  as  to  be  arrested 
themselves  at  fish-ins.  By  1964  the  movement  was  also  supported  by  college 
students  including  Hank  Adams  and  other  staff  members  of  the  NIYC. 

The  fish-ins  unified  the  small  fishing  tribes  in  the  state:  the  Makah, 
Nisqually,  Puyallup,  and  Muckelshoot,  among  others.  According  to  Vine 
Deloria,  the  state  avoided  confrontations  with  the  larger  tribes,  but 
concentrated  on  smaller  ones  that  had  fewer  resources  with  which  to  defend 
themselves . 

lanet  McCloud  went  on  to  found  the  Northwest  Indian  Women's  Circle, 
which  focused  on  issues  such  as  sterilization  abuse  and  problems  with  the 
foster  care  placement  and  adoption  of  Indian  children.  McCloud  was  a 
founding  member  of  WARN,  Women  of  All  Red  nations,  and  more  recently,  the 
Indigenous  Women's  Network,  a coalition  that  covers  tribes  from  Chile  to 
Canada.  At  a major  AIM  conference  following  Wounded  Knee,  McCloud  proposed 
that  one  of  the  main  issues  AIM  should  work  on  was  the  need  for  Indian  men 
to  lead  the  fight  against  domestic  violence  in  their  communities.  Russell 
Means  says  that  he  still  regrets  that  they  didn't  act  on  her  suggestion. 

Along  with  McCloud,  Ramona  Bennett,  Chair  of  the  Puyallup  Tribe  for 
seven  years  from  1971  to  1978,  played  a pivotal  role  in  this  movement.  At 
a time  of  few  female  tribal  chairs,  Ramona  faced  attempts  to  exclude  her 
from  the  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Conferences.  At  her  first  conference 
for  this  group,  she  had  to  fight  her  way  into  the  room.  On  her  way  out  of 
the  meeting,  she  saw  Ada  Deer  of  the  Menominee  sitting  outside  the  door 
where  she  had  been  told  to  wait  with  the  wives  of  tribal  chairmen.  Ramona 
completed  a Bachelor's  degree  from  Evergreen  University  and  a Master's  in 
Education  from  the  University  of  Puget  Sound.  To  get  a sense  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  times,  Ramona  remembers  an  incident  where  she  requested 
Kotex  pads  to  use  for  flesh  wounds  from  supporters  in  Seattle  The  people 
bringing  the  supplies  brought  a case  of  tampons  instead.  When  Ramona 
pointed  out  the  error,  they  made  the  case  that  the  tampons  could  be  used 
for  Molotov  cocktails.  . . and  so  they  were  kept. 

In  Duly  1968,  AIM  was  co-founded  by  Mary  Dane  Wilson  (Anishinabe)  Clyde 
Bellecourt  (Anishinabe)  and  Dennis  Banks  (Anishinabe)  in  Minneapolis.  The 
group  initially  planned  to  use  the  name  Concerned  Indian  Americans,  but 
then  rejected  it  since  the  acronym  would  have  been  CIA.  Roberta  Downwind 
suggested  the  name  AIM  since  "you  say  you  aim  to  do  this  and  that."  Pat 
Ballinger,  known  as  the  mother  of  AIM,  chaired  the  St.  Paul  chapter.  AIM 
was  modeled  after  the  Black  Panthers.  Members  wore  red  jackets  to  patrol 
the  Twin  Cities  community  monitoring  police  harassment.  AIM  rhetoric  was 
often  couched  in  spiritual  terms.  Members  of  AIM  saw  it  foremost  as  a 
spiritual  movement.  By  1971,  it  had  become  a national  organization  with 


seventy-five  chapters , but  was  in  decline  by  1979.  The  official  symbol  of 
AIM  was  an  American  flag  flown  upside  down.  They  staged  media  events  that 
carried  powerful  symbolic  messages,  such  as  the  1970  takeover  of  the 
Mayflower  on  Thanksgiving,  where  they  buried  Plymouth  Roc  k under  several 
inches  of  sand  and  received  their  first  national  media  coverage.  In  Dune 
1971,  they  threatened  to  hold  the  Statue  of  Liberty  hostage.  The  media 
responded  to  the  image  of  male  warriors.  Some  viewed  the  long  hair, 
feathers,  and  militant  rhetoric  as  being  more  exciting  to  the  white  media 
than  to  reservation  populations. 

In  1972,  AIM  was  one  of  eight  groups  that  organized  the  Trail  of  Broken 
Treaties'  cross-country  march.  The  march  was  patterned  after  the  1963 
March  on  Washington  of  the  African-American  Civil  Rights  Movement. 

Marchers  planned  to  arrive  in  Washington,  D.C.  during  the  final  weeks  of 
the  presidential  campaign  and  present  their  grievances  to  both  candidates. 
Three  groups  - Alcatraz,  Pacific  Northwest,  and  Oklahoma  - were  led  by 
spiritual  leaders  with  stops  at  historical  sites  such  as  Sand  Creek  and 
Wounded  Knee.  Tongue-in-cheek,  AIM  proclaimed  that  the  plan  was  to  retake 
the  country  from  West  to  East  like  a wagon  train  in  reverse.  AIM's 
national  news  editor  Anita  Collins  (Paiute  Shoshone)  served  as  secretary 
of  the  events,  and  Lavonna  Weller  (Oklahoma  Caddo),  first  woman  president 
of  NIYC,  served  as  treasurer. 

When  the  group  reached  the  Capitol,  AIM  occupied  the  BIA  office.  An 
occupation  had  not  been  originally  planned,  but  when  the  group  of  700-1, 

000  marchers  arrived  at  BIA  headquarters  in  November  1972,  they  found  that 
anticipated  accommodations  had  not  been  made.  Their  numbers  were  not  large, 
compared  with  recent  anti-war  demonstrations  in  the  Capitol  of  a quarter 
million.  If  the  protest  had  remained  peaceful,  it  might  have  received 
little  media  attention  and  had  little  impact.  But  when  riot  police  tried 
to  remove  protesters  from  the  building,  police  were  pushed  into  the 
streets  and  the  doors  blocked.  A human  barricade  of  multiracial  supporters 
kept  police  at  bay.  On  the  third  day,  leaders  were  given  $66,000  in  travel 
money  to  leave  town.  Madonna  Gilbert/Thunderhawk  and  Russell  Means 
collected  documents  from  BIA  files.  They  left  this  occupation  with  U-Hauls 
full  of  1.5  tons  of  documents  that  would  reveal  the  widespread  practice  of 
sterilization  abuse  and  other  abuses.  AIM  leaders  were  1 ater  criticized 
because  the  marchers  got  $25-$100  each  while  each  leader  was  accused  of 
receiving  $5,000-$10,000  of  the  total  money. 

AIM  served  as  a portable  response  unit  in  the  Midwest.  When  injustices 
were  ignored,  community  members  sometimes  called  on  AIM  to  raise  awareness. 
Murders  and  sexual  assaults  of  Indians  in  border  towns,  when  committed  by 
whites,  had  seldom  been  prosecuted.  Some  family  members,  tired  of 
government  and  tribal  cold  shoulders,  called  on  AIM.  In  February  1972,  AIM 
responded  to  the  murder  of  Raymond  Yellow  Thunder  (Lakota)  in  Gordon, 
Nebraska.  His  family  had  been  unable  to  get  tribal  attorneys  or  the  BIA  to 
investigate  his  death,  so  one  of  his  nephews  contacted  the  organization. 

AIM  demanded  another  autopsy,  which  found  that  the  cause  of  death  was  not 
exposure  but  a brain  hemorrhage  from  being  beaten  to  death.  A thousand  AIM 
members  arrived  in  Gordon  for  a two-day  protest  at  City  Hall,  accompanied 
by  a call  to  boycott  stores  and  businesses.  After  these  activities, 
officials  began  to  investigate  the  death.  After  Gordon,  AIM  activists 
remained  in  rural  South  Dakota. 

They  were  called  into  a similar  situation  by  Sarah  Bad  Heart  Bull 
(Lakota)  when  her  son  Wesley  was  knifed  to  death  by  a white  that  was 
released  with  no  charges.  One  hundred  AIM  members  showed  up  in  en  masse  at 
the  courthouse  in  Custer,  South  Dakota.  As  Bad  Heart  Bull  attempted  to  get 
past  the  crowd  and  into  the  courthouse,  police  officers  pushed  her  down 
the  steps,  using  a nightstick  on  her  throat.  Seeing  an  elder  mistreated  in 
this  manner  incited  a riot.  The  police  officers  threw  tear  gas  grenades; 

AIM  set  fire  to  the  courthouse  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Dennis  Banks 
and  Russell  Means  were  brought  up  on  riot  charges,  though  they  were  inside 
the  courthouse  when  the  incident  occurred.  Sarah  Bad  Heart  Bull  got  a 
three-to-five-year  sentence  for  rioting  and  served  five  months.  Her  son's 
murderer,  in  ironic  contrast,  received  a mere  two  months'  probation  and 
served  no  time.  Incidents  such  as  these  gave  AIM  a high  public  profile. 

Russell  Means  characterized  South  Dakota,  at  this  time,  as  being  "the 


Mississippi  of  the  North."  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  South  Dakota  was  run 
by  a tribal  Chair,  Dick  Wilson,  whom  many  viewed  as  corrupt,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  impeach  him.  Pine  Ridge  had  a murder  rate  700  times  that  of 
Detroit.  Dick  Wilson's  private  army,  called  "goons,"  created  an  atmosphere 
where  arson,  beating,  and  murder  were  common.  Half  of  the  BIA  police 
moonlighted  as  goons.  Dick  Wilson  had  banned  all  AIM  activities  on  the 
reservation  and  declared  on  open  war  against  supporters.  The  most  radical 
support  to  remove  Dick  Wilson  came  from  female  elders  such  as  Gladys 
Bissonette  and  Ellen  Moves  Camp.  As  Gladys  Bissonette  recalled,  "When  we 
marched  there  were  nothing  but  us  women."  They  publicly  picketed  against 
Wilson  in  an  atmosphere  of  an  internal  civil  war.  Older  women  from  Pine 
Ridge  called  AIM  to  their  reservation  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  a 
group  led  by  Dennis  Banks  and  Russell  Means  arrived  in  Februa  ry  1973. 
Mostly  older  women,  many  who  had  lost  children  or  grandchildren  during 
Wilson's  regime,  packed  the  meeting  in  Calico.  Mary  Crow  Dog/Brave  Bird 
and  Russell  Means  remember  that  the  Wounded  Knee  Occupation  was  the  idea 
of  older  women.  Gladys  Bisonette  argued,  "Let's  make  our  stand  at  Wounded 
Knee,  because  that  place  has  meaning  for  us,  because  so  many  of  our  people 
were  massacred  there." 

The  occupiers  might  have  intended  that  Wounded  Knee  serve  as  political 
theater,  but  official  response  was  massive.  Federal  forces  were  used 
without  the  required  presidential  proclamation  and  executive  order. 

Phantom  jets  made  daily  surveillance  passes  overhead.  One  occupier  who  was 
also  a Vietnam  Vet  noted  that  they  took  more  bullets  in  seventy-one  days 
at  Wounded  Knee  than  he  had  seen  in  two  years  in  Vietnam.  Public  opinion 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  A 1973  Harris  Poll  revealed  that  98 
percent  of  the  public  had  heard  of  Wounded  Knee,  and  51  percent 
sympathized  with  the  Indians.  During  the  ten-week  siege,  of  the  350 
occupiers,  fewer  than  100  were  men.  Women  had  spearheaded  the  dissent  at 
Pine  Ridge  and  performed  all  tasks,  including  carrying  weapons.  One  photo 
of  Anna  Mae  Aquash  (Mimac)  shows  her  digging  a bunker  with  a golf  club. 
Women  also  ran  the  medical  clinic  . Most  of  the  primary  negotiators  with 
the  government  were  female  elders,  including  Bisonette  and  Moves  Camp. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  arrested  after  Wounded  Knee,  nearly 
every  AIM  member,  and  185  federal  indictments  were  issued.  More  male 
leaders  faced  serious  charges,  as  women  in  court  might  not  pass  for 
dangerous  terrorists,  especially  older  women.  A reign  of  terror  followed 
on  the  reservation  with  Dick  Wilson's  goons  serving  as  a death  squad. 
Within  the  next  two  years,  250  mostly  traditionalists  were  killed  on  the 
reservation,  and  sixty-nine  AIM  supporters,  a third  of  them  women.  Gladys 
Bisonette  lost  her  son,  Pedro  Bissonette,  the  president  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Civil  Rights  Organization,  when  BIA  police  killed  him  in  October 
1973.  Her  daughter,  Jeanette  Bisonette,  was  shot  dead  on  the  way  home  from 
Pedro's  funeral.  No  indictments  ever  occurred  against  the  goons. 

Eighty-five  women  were  charged  after  Wounded  Knee.  Two  of  the  several 
major  trials  after  Wounded  Knee  were  of  women  leaders.  Madonna 
Gilbert/Thunderhawk  (Lakota)  and  Lorilei  Decora/Means  (Ho  Chunk).  Madonna 
Gilbert,  a cousin  of  Russell  Means  and  thirty-three-year-old  mother  of 
three  at  the  time  of  Wounded  Knee,  was  from  the  Cheyenne  reservation  in 
South  Dakota.  She  had  spent  nine  months  at  the  Alcatraz  occupation  in  1970 
to  1971  and  worked  as  a teacher  in  survival  schools,  another  project  of 
Red  Power  groups.  After  Wounded  Knee  she  co-founded  WARN  with  Janet 
McCloud  and  others.  Lorelei  Decora/Means  was  the  state  director  of  Iowa 
AIM  at  age  nineteen.  She  joined  AIM  at  age  sixteen,  and  joined  McCloud  and 
Gilbert  in  the  formation  of  WARN.  Neither  of  the  women  were  present  during 
their  trials,  they  were  too  busy  organizing  on  reservations.  They  received 
scant  media  coverage  or  organizational  support  compared  to  the  amount  the 
men  received.  Funds  were  sought  from  white  feminists,  but  they 
were  offered  with  strings  attached;  namely,  that  the  Indian  women  were  to 
make  Indian  men  more  accountable  regarding  sexism.  Legal  battles 
bankrupted  the  movement.  AIM  excelled  at  bringing  media  attention  to 
problems,  but  the  leadership  was  rarely  united.  Some  of  this  division 
might  have  been  enhanced  by  the  constant  presence  of  FBI  agents.  There  had 
been  six  FBI  agents  at  Wounded  Knee  and  several  at  the  Washington  D.  C. 

BIA  occupation  and  other  events. 


The  issue  of  sexism  was  raised  at  Wounded  Knee  amid  criticism  of  male 
dominance  and  opportunism.  One  response  was  the  founding  of  WARN  shortly 
afterwards  in  1974.  While  the  media  remained  fascinated  with  the 
stereotype  of  male  warriors,  many  of  the  male  leaders,  such  as  Dennis 
Banks,  acknowledged  that  women  were  the  real  warriors.  John  Trudell  has 
reflected  on  the  times,  saying,  "We  got  lost  in  our  manhood."  Mary  Crow 
Dog/Brave  Bird  said  that  women  were  honored  for  having  children  and  doing 
good  beading.  But  she  also  recalls,  "It  is  to  AIM's  everlasting  credit 
that  it  tried  to  change  men's  attitudes  toward  women.  In  the  movement  we 
were  all  equal."  Moreover,  Indian  women  had  an  interesting  way  of  calling 
men  on  sexism  that  was  not  open  to  white  women.  They  argued  that  acting 
sexist  was  a sign  of  being  assimilated.  Acting  sexist  was  a way  of 
exhibiting  ignorance  of  Indian  traditions. 

Indian  women  also  had  run-ins  with  white  women.  A great  deal  of 
paternalism,  and  very  little  awareness  of  Indian  women's  priorities,  were 
exhibited  by  most  white  women.  Communication  problems  were  common,  as 
white  women  assumed  superiority  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  doing  things. 
As  Bea  Medicine  (Lakota)  has  noted,  "Indian  women  do  not  need  liberation, 
they  have  always  been  liberated  within  their  tribal  structure."  White 
women  expected  that  Indian  women  with  a gender  consciousness  would 
automatically  lend  their  support  to  issues  which  white  women  prioritized, 
but  they  seldom  expressed  an  interest  in  a reciprocal  relationship.  As 
Laura  Waterman  Wittstock  (Seneca)  noted,  "Tribalism,  not  feminism,  is  the 
correct  route.  Few  white  feminists  were  able  to  grasp  the  nationalist 
content  of  Indian  women's  activism 

A number  of  Indian  women's  groups  formed  in  the  early  1970s.  A civil 
rights  oriented  group  formed  in  1977  out  of  the  International  Women's  Year 
conference  and  was  funded  by  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Program.  Ohoyo, 
the  Choctaw  word  for  women,  lasted  just  a couple  of  years,  but  produced  a 
number  of  conferences  for  professional  women.  A split  between  the  D.C. 
staff,  more  closely  aligned  with  white  feminist  interests,  and  grassroots 
members,  more  identified  with  nationalist  concerns,  became  evident  and  the 
group  disbanded  in  1985. 

WARN,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a more  radical  focus.  Made  up  of  three 
hundred  women  from  thirty  nations  at  their  founding  conference,  WARN 
shared  a similar  philosophy  with  AIM  (Emery  1981,  8).  Many  of  its  efforts 
focused  on  struggles  over  energy  resources  and  sterilization  abuse 
uncovered  in  BIA  confiscated  documents.  Some  felt  that  WARN  attracted 
urban  young  college-educated  women  more  than  others.  The  Northwest  Indian 
Women's  Circle  was  founded  in  1981  by  lanet  McCloud  and  worked  on  issues 
connected  to  Indian  women  and  children. 

Indian  women's  groups  raised  different  issues  than  their  counterparts  in 
white  women's  groups.  Sterilization  abuse,  as  mentioned  previously,  was 
uncovered  when  AIM  took  BIA  documents  during  their  1972  occupation.  From 
these  files,  they  learned  that  forty-two  percent  of  Indian  women  had  been 
sterilized,  the  majority  without  their  consent.  In  1980,  sterilization 
abuse  was  the  theme  of  the  Longest  Walk  across  America.  Another  issue  for 
Indian  women's  groups  was  that  of  adoption.  In  earlier  times,  children  had 
been  taken  away  from  Indian  families  at  young  ages  and  shipped  to  boarding 
schools  at  great  distances.  Today,  Indian  children  are  placed  in  foster 
care  and  adoption  at  high  rates.  Sometimes  the  reasons  children  are 
removed  from  homes  are  based  in  cultural  differences  and  differing  family 
models  that  value  extended  families  among  Indians.  Indian  women's  groups 
have  also  raised  awareness  of  their  high  infant  mortality  rates,  and  the 
fact  that  Indians  have  the  highest  school  dropout  r ate  of  any  group  in 
the  United  States.  Indian  women's  groups  also  organized  around  land  and 
resource  struggles. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  last  thousand  years  of  European  history  have 
been  more  uniformly  patriarchal  than  most  of  Indian  history.  Many  nations 
are  matrilineal  and  have  female  gods  and  messiahs.  Women  currently 
comprise  25  percent  of  the  top-level  governmental  leadership  positions  in 
Indian  nations,  a figure  not  yet  reached  in  the  United  States  or  many 
other  countries. 

While  some  white  feminists  view  motherhood  with  suspicion  and  claim  that 
it  is  a key  site  of  women's  oppression,  many  Indian  women  find  the  role 


empowering.  The  high  status  of  motherhood  results  in  less  stigma  for 
unmarried  Indian  mothers  than  it  does  for  women  in  dominant  society,  and 
some  Indian  women  have  not  been  as  receptive  to  family  planning  services. 
Being  a mother  or  grandmother  increases  one's  status  in  Indian  country. 
White  women  are  also  more  likely  to  view  aging  as  something  that  decreases 
women's  status.  Aging  may  not  hold  the  negative  connotation  to  the  same 
degree  in  traditional  Indian  communities  where  it  is  a sign  of  power  and 
status,  something  women  might  look  forward  to. 

Indian  women  are  more  likely  to  organize  around  issues  that  impact 
children  as  well  as  women;  they  also  organize  around  issues  regarding 
tribal  rights.  Inter-generational  organizing  among  women  is  also  more 
likely  to  occur  than  in  white  women's  groups.  Many  female  elders  find  that 
their  status  as  elders  enhances  their  political  participation  and 
contributions  to  future  generations.  Due  to  lower  life  expectancies, 

Indian  women  may  be  perceived  as  elders  at  younger  ages  than  the  dominant 
population.  The  women  who  participated  in  political  events  of  the  1960s 
and  1970s  are  now  our  revered  elders.  Elders  do  not  last  forever  in  any 
community.  It  is  important  that  their  contributions  receive  recognition  in 
their  lifetime  and  in  generations  to  follow. 
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Arctic  ice  pack  losing  ground 
By  CHRIS  TALBOTT,  Staff  Writer 
April  10,  2006 

The  Arctic  Ocean  ice  pack  has  not  rebounded  from  record  minimums  recorded 
last  summer,  causing  scientists  to  worry  that  the  planet's  global  warming 
"canary  in  the  coal  mine"  is  in  a tightening  spiral  of  decline. 

Abnormally  high  temperatures  across  the  Arctic  basin  most  of  this  winter 
have  slowed  the  production  of  new  ice,  according  to  Mark  Serreze  of  the 
National  Snow  and  Ice  Data  Center  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  The  ice 
pack  lost  an  area  the  size  of  Alaska  in  2005  and  has  thinned  dramatically 
in  the  last  four  years. 

Serreze  said  conditions  are  now  right  for  another  record-breaking 
minimum  following  this  summer's  melt,  provided  there  isn't  a cold  snap. 

"It's  just  not  recovering  this  winter,"  Serreze  said.  "And  the  basic 
reason  it's  not  recovering  is  the  Arctic  Ocean  has  been  so  darn  warm." 

Weather  data  shows  surface  temperatures  across  much  of  the  Arctic  were  4 
to  5 degrees  above  normal  September  through  December.  The  pack  has  been  at 
or  near  record  minimums  every  month  this  winter  and  Serreze  said  Wednesday 
the  latest  data  for  March  also  shows  a record  minimum. 

Satellite  images  of  the  sea  ice  date  back  to  1978.  By  using  other  data, 
Serreze  and  his  fellow  researchers  believe  the  sea  ice  is  at  its  smallest 
in  more  than  a century. 

The  ice  pack  covered  more  than  3 million  square  miles  in  the  mid-1970s. 
That  figure  had  been  whittled  down  to  about  2 million  square  miles  by 
September,  according  satellite  observations.  More  than  500,000  square 
miles  of  ice  disappeared  last  summer  alone,  according  to  Serreze. 

"In  the  past  four  years  or  so,  we've  really  seen  the  bottom  drop  out  of 
the  system,"  he  said. 

He  and  his  Colorado  colleagues  now  predict  the  summer  ice  pack  could 
disappear  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Canadian  researchers  in  a 2005 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  report  predicted  ice-free  summers  in  no  more 
than  15  years. 

Loss  of  the  ice  would  have  dramatic  impacts  locally  and  globally.  Some, 
such  as  unfettered  shipping  across  the  top  of  the  world,  might  be 


considered  positives.  Other  impacts--the  loss  of  wildlife  dependent  on  the 
ice  pack  and  the  accompanying  traditional  subsistence  hunting 
opportunities- -will  be  considered  negatives. 

The  melting  will  also  change  some  of  the  globe's  natural  systems, 
accelerating  climate  change  in  ways  that  can  be  anticipated  but  not 
predicted  with  certainty. 

A growing  number  of  scientists  believe  changes  in  temperature,  currents, 
water  salinity  and  other  variables  have  altered  the  Arctic's  natural 
rhythms  so  much  that  they  are  now  the  driving  force.  Change  begets  change. 

These  changes- -manmade  or  not--have  knocked  the  system  into  a state  of 
decline  with  a loss  of  ice  mass  now  at  about  8 percent  a year,  according 
to  multiple  researchers.  Like  a wobbly  top,  each  successive  spin  becomes 
more  erratic. 

Sea  ice,  for  instance,  is  reflective  and  sends  much  of  the  sun's 
radiation  back  into  space.  Remove  the  ice  and  the  sun's  heat  is  absorbed 
by  the  darker  ocean  water,  raising  the  Arctic's  average  temperature  and 
hampering  future  ice  growth. 

"And  the  next  loop  may  bring  even  more  change,"  said  Igor  Polyakov,  a 
research  professor  at  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks'  International 
Arctic  Research  Center. 

Point  of  no  return 

The  acceleration  of  sea  ice  decline  has  some  scientists  hypothesizing 
that  the  Arctic  system  has  crossed  a "tipping  point,"  and  a state  of 
decline  is  the  new  normal. 

Ronald  W.  Lindsay  and  linlun  Zhang  of  the  University  of  Washington's 
Polar  Science  Center  wrote  in  a 2003  paper:  "It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
large  changes  ...  of  the  early  1990s  have  forced  the  system  into  a new 
state  in  which  very  large  extents  of  summer  open  water  and  winter  first- 
year  ice  are  the  norm.  ...  The  gradually  increasing  winter  air 
temperatures  may  reflect  a global  warming  signal  that  will  preclude  a 
return  to  the  old  regime." 

That  the  sea  ice  is  declining  is  as  clear  as  the  blue  ocean  seen  by 
satellites  from  above.  What's  causing  that  decline  remains  up  to  debate. 

The  ice  has  been  steadily  declining  for  decades,  researchers  have  found. 
But  it  has  done  so  in  halting  steps,  Serreze  said.  A low  year  might  be 
followed  by  a high  year,  but  the  cumulative  average  still  dwindled  over 
time. 

Serreze  said  he  believes  evidence  shows  a "greenhouse  forcing  effect"  is 
evident  in  the  Arctic.  Manmade  gases  have  accumulated  in  the  atmosphere 
over  the  decades.  Large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  have  helped  change 
the  weather,  warming  some  areas  and  cooling  others. 

In  the  Far  North,  Serreze  said,  a warming  of  temperatures  was  the  first 
domino  in  a chain  reaction  that  has  brought  us  to  the  point  where  his 
canary  sits  unsteadily  upon  its  high-latitude  perch. 

"It  just  looks  more  and  more  like  what  we're  going  to  see,"  Serreze  said 
of  the  effect. 

"You're  forcing  it  to  warm  up  with  greenhouse  gases.  And  a significant 
signal  of  that  is  sea  ice." 

Others  aren't  ready  to  lump  the  blame  on  man  and  greenhouse  gases.  Many 
agree  that  temperature  deserves  to  be  considered,  but  point  to  another 
increase  in  temperature  during  the  1930s  had  little  effect  on  the  sea  ice. 

This  led  some  scientists  to  look  at  other  mechanisms  that  could  cause 
changes.  As  it  turns  out  there  are  several  possible  culprits.  And  all 
might  play  their  own  little  part  in  the  ice  pack's  decline. 

Ignatius  Rigor,  a professor  at  Washington's  Polar  Science  Center,  said 
wind  and  its  effects  upon  current  have  had  more  to  do  with  Arctic  change 
than  temperature.  Only  time  can  prove  him  right. 

"If  it's  purely  temperature-driven,  then  it's  toast,  it's  gone,"  Rigor 
said.  "If  the  wind  does  play  a bigger  role,  then  there's  a chance." 

Rigor  said  his  research  showed  circulation  changes  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
in  the  late  1980s  and  early  '90s  drastically  changed  the  composition  of 
sea  ice. 

"Most  of  the  older,  thicker  sea  ice  got  flushed  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
he  said.  "So  what  you're  left  with  is  younger,  thinner  ice. 


"The  younger,  thinner  ice  doesn't  have  enough  mass  to  withstand  a summer 
melt . " 

A matter  of  time 

There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  sea  ice:  first-year  ice  and  multi-year 
ice . 

Cold  temperatures  each  winter  create  first-year  ice.  It  measures  no 
thicker  than  2 yards,  is  fragile  and  lately  has  tended  to  melt  each  summer 
barring  a cold  snap. 

Multi-year  ice  accumulates  with  the  help  of  successive  cold  winters  and 
storms,  which  Rigor  said  cause  ridging  and  rafting.  As  ice  floes  pile  upon 
one  another,  the  pack's  thickness  grows  and  adds  to  a central  pack  that 
can  withstand  short-term  weather  variability. 

Rigor  created  an  animation  clip  that  showed  what  he  believes  are  the 
dramatic  effects  of  a change  in  what  climate  researchers  refer  to  as 
Arctic  Oscillation,  the  system  of  currents  that  control  polar  water  flow. 
Those  current  changes  pushed  most  of  the  Arctic's  multi-year  ice  through 
Fram  Strait  east  of  Greenland  and  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  where  it  melted. 

So  the  Arctic  is  now  dominated  by  first-year  ice,  which  is  much  more 
susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  temperature. 

"I  associate  a lot  of  the  climate  change  we're  seeing  in  the  Arctic 
right  now  with  the  fact  we  had  a high  Arctic  Oscillation  event  in  the  '90s 
and  we're  kind  of  seeing  the  memory  of  that,"  Rigor  said. 

Others  view  water  temperature  as  a possible  culprit.  Polyakov  said  his 
research  shows  warmer  Atlantic  water  has  been  entering  the  Arctic.  And  he 
pointed  to  the  studies  of  others  who  think  Pacific  Ocean  water  is  also 
infiltrating  the  Arctic,  increasing  the  warming  trend. 

What  we  found  in  2004  and  one  year  later  in  2005  is  the  Arctic  Ocean  is 
becoming  warmer  and  warmer,"  he  said. 

Lindsay  and  Zhang  in  their  tipping  point  paper  tied  most  of  these 
variables  together: 

* The  ice  pack  was  "preconditioned"  by  gradually  increasing  fall,  winter 
and  spring  temperatures  over  the  past  six  decades.  The  warmth  hindered 
the  growth  of  first-year  ice,  which  no  longer  survived  through  the 
summer. 

* The  multi-year  ice  that  remained  was  then  flushed  into  the  Atlantic. 
Current  changes  that  caused  this  have  reverted  to  normal. 

* These  changes  have  caused  a feedback:  Reduced  ice  cover  leads  to  warmer 
water,  which  further  reduces  ice  coverage. 

Lindsay  and  Zhang  call  their  ideas  a hypothesis,  but  Rigor  can  see  a 
future  in  which  all  of  these  variables  are  blended  together  to  create  a 
complete  picture. 

"It  may  sound  like  we  disagree  and  have  these  different  biases,  but  I 
really  think  when  it  comes  down  to  it  and  we  figure  it  out  20  years  from 
now,  we're  going  to  make  those  puzzle  pieces  fit  together,"  he  said. 

Chris  Talbott  can  be  reached  at  459-7575  or  ctalbott@newsminer.com. 
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International  law  protects  Native  American  interests 
By  RUSSELL  A.  MILLER 
GUEST  COLUMNIST 
April  11,  2006 

With  29  tribes  in  Washington  and  five  in  Idaho,  the  Pacific  Northwest's 
Native  American  communities  play  an  essential  part  in  the  region's 


contemporary  political  and  cultural  life.  There  have  been  a number  of 
significant  policy  disputes  between  the  federal  government,  the  states  and 
their  Native  American  populations,  most  notably  involving  water  rights. 
Long  viewed  as  strictly  domestic  matters,  these  issues  now  reverberate  in 
international  law. 

The  case  of  the  Dann  sisters  is  a poignant  example.  Mary  (now  deceased) 
and  Carrie  Dann,  Western  Shoshone  Elders,  have  long  sought  access  to 
Western  Shoshone  ancestral  lands,  including  much  of  present-day  Nevada  and 
extending  to  parts  of  Idaho,  Utah  and  California.  When  denied  access  by 
the  U.S.  courts,  the  Dann  sisters  continued  their  struggle  as  a matter  of 
international  human  rights  law. 

In  a strongly  worded  rebuke  to  the  United  States  in  2002,  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  (a  body  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States)  found  that  the  inadequate  process  afforded  the  Dann 
sisters  by  the  U.S.  Indian  Claims  Commission  constituted  a violation  of 
the  protections  they  were  owed  under  the  American  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man. 

Now,  in  a ruling  on  March  10  of  this  year,  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the 
Elimination  of  Racial  Discrimination  has  joined  the  fray.  The  United 
Nations  claimed  to  have  credible  information  that  calls  into  question  the 
U.S.  government's  assertion  of  federal  ownership  of  nearly  90  percent  of 
Western  Shoshone  lands.  In  a landmark  ruling,  the  United  Nations  expressed 
concern  about  the  U.S.  claim  to  the  land  by  theory  of  "gradual 
encroachment"  and  urged  the  United  States  to  "freeze,"  "desist"  and  "stop" 
activities  that  threaten  Western  Shoshone  ancestral  lands.  Diplomatic 
exchanges  rarely  take  such  an  urgent  and  stern  tone. 

The  U.N.  ruling  signals  that  international  law  is  emerging  as  a means  of 
promoting  and  protecting  Native  American  interests,  including  their  rights 
to  live  as  a distinct  community;  to  practice  and  revitalize  cultural  and 
religious  traditions;  to  participate  meaningfully  in  the  political  and 
policy  decisions  that  affect  them;  to  enjoy  the  use  of  traditional  lands 
and  to  govern  themselves  in  sovereign  autonomy. 

Professor  S.  lames  Anaya,  the  world's  leading  expert  on  this  emerging 
body  of  international  law,  recounts  in  his  seminal  book  on  the  subject 
that  "the  political  philosophy  for  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  is  expressed 
in  the  Great  Law  of  Peace,  which  describes  a great  tree  with  roots 
extending  in  the  four  cardinal  directions  to  all  peoples  of  the  Earth."  If 
that  tree  were  international  law,  the  roots  reaching  out  to  the  world's 
indigenous  peoples,  including  the  Pacific  Northwest's  Native  Americans, 
have  been  deepening  and  strengthening. 

Russell  A.  Miller  is  the  Alan  G.  Shepard  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Idaho  College  of  Law. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2006  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Sovereignty  can  have  its  growing  pains 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

April  10,  2006 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

One  of  my  recent  columns  on  sovereignty  in  Indian  Country  found  its  way 
on  to  the  Crow  Nation's  tribal  email  system  and  prompted  some  encouraging, 
but  realistic  comments. 

One  commentary  drew  my  immediate  attention  because  since  I had  worked 
for  the  tribal  government  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  many  years  ago  and 
having  experienced  first  hand  the  obstacles  often  placed  in  the  path  of 


anyone  trying  to  bring  about  much  needed  improvements,  his  sharp  comments 
went  directly  to  the  heart  of  sovereignty. 

Also,  as  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  a newspaper  based  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  one  that  covered  the  good,  the  bad  and  the  ugly  of 
tribal  politics  and  social  interplay,  my  association  with  tribal 
governments  had  a tendency  to  change  every  two  years  when  a new 
administration  took  office. 

My  column  was  intended  to  point  out  the  big  picture  on  why  tribal 
sovereignty  is  so  important  in  Indian  Country.  But  there  are  many  smaller 
factors  that  can  create  real  problems.  The  man  writing  to  me  will  remain 
anonymous  because  he  does  work  for  the  Crow  Nation  and  his  job  could  be 
jeopardized  for  speaking  his  mind. 

The  first  thing  he  pointed  out  is  that  some  tribes  can  be  "oppressive 
and  dysfunctional."  He  talked  about  how  tribal  administrations  change 
every  four  years,  or  on  some  reservations  (Pine  Ridge  for  example),  every 
two  years. 

The  downside  of  this  is  that  whenever  a new  administration  steps  in  most 
of  the  employees  and  directors  of  the  major  programs  are  replaced.  This, 
of  course,  negates  any  continuity  within  the  structure  of  the  tribe.  If 
there  is  not  a continuous  governmental  structure  the  knowledge  gained  by 
those  program  directors  about  to  be  replaced  is  lost.  The  tendency  then  is 
to  start  all  over  again  after  each  tribal  election. 

More  often  than  not  many  employees  are  hired  according  to  whom  they  are 
related  to  within  the  new  government.  "It's  not  what  you  know,  but  who  you 
know,"  opens  the  door  to  employment.  And  because  family  ties  are  so 
important  within  the  makeup  of  a tribe,  those  related  to  the  tribal 
leaders  often  are  first  in  line  for  the  jobs.  Many  times  these  "relatives" 
have  little  or  no  experience  at  the  job  positions  they  are  called  upon  to 
fill. 

The  tribal  chairmen  or  chairwomen  are  king  and  queen.  I will  never 
forget  a comment  made  to  me  many  years  ago  by  the  newly  elected  chairman 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Elijah  Whirlwind  Horse.  I worked  for  Elijah  as 
his  Director  of  Public  Relations.  After  his  first  week  in  office  and  after 
employee  after  employee  came  to  his  office  with  hats  in  hand  hoping 
against  all  hope  to  keep  their  jobs,  he  said,  "I  never  realized  how  much 
power  the  tribal  chairman  has;  even  the  janitors  are  coming  to  me  begging 
to  keep  their  jobs." 

The  writer  from  Crow  Nation  continued,  "People  are  fired  and  replaced 
indiscriminately  based  on  the  will  of  the  chairman  so  no  one  feels  stable 
in  their  jobs  and  they  become  concerned  about  whether  they  look  good 
rather  than  whether  they  are  doing  a good  job." 

I hope  the  good  people  of  the  Crow  Nation  do  not  take  this  personally 
because  I could  be  writing  about  any  number  of  Indian  nations  across 
America.  The  problems  brought  up  by  this  member  of  the  Crow  Nation  could 
have  been  brought  up  by  a member  of  the  Cherokee,  Blackfeet,  Nez  Perce, 
Oglala,  Sicangu,  Navajo,  or  by  any  member  of  the  other  500  Indian  nations 
in  this  country. 

Any  on  many  reservations  the  people  have  a tendency  to  gossip  and  on  a 
reservation  where  everybody  knows  everybody,  that  gossip  can  become  quite 
vicious  and  hurtful.  Those  whose  lives  are  stuck  in  place  often  direct  the 
gossip  at  those  making  a success  of  their  lives.  And  jealousy  can  be 
carried  to  extremes  on  many  Indian  reservations . As  one  writer  said, 
"lealous  people  will  cut  you  down  every  chance  they  get." 

Further  disruption  often  occurs  because  some  people  that  are  powerfully 
politically  connected  do  not  believe  that  the  rules  and  the  laws  are  meant 
for  them.  They  believe  that  because  they  are  "connected,"  they  are  immune 
to  the  laws  others  must  live  by. 

Others  take  total  advantage  of  their  connections  by  showing  up  for  work 
only  when  they  feel  like  it  and  they  can  often  be  found  sitting  at  the 
slot  machines  in  the  tribe's  casino  during  working  hours. 

These  same  people  often  secure  funds  to  travel  to  conventions  all  over 
the  country  and  spend  the  time  shopping  or  sitting  in  the  bars  drinking 
rather  then  attending  the  daily  sessions  of  the  convention.  Many  years  ago 
I wrote  a column  labeling  these  people  as  "Holidaylndians . " Times  haven't 
changed  them  that  much  except  now,  with  more  money  to  spend  from  the 


casino  profits;  they  travel  more  often  and  extensively. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  often  difficult  to  expect  tribal  members 
that  have  gone  out  to  get  an  education  to  return  to  this  environment 
lacking  in  productivity  and  honesty.  If  one  is  used  to  coming  to  work  on 
time  and  working  the  full  eight  hours,  it  can  be  very  discouraging  to  see 
employees  drawing  the  same  wages  or  even  higher  wages  sitting  around  doing 
nothing,  coming  to  work  whenever  they  please,  and  leaving  work  whenever 
they  feel  like  it. 

Change  of  habits  has  to  happen  from  the  top  down  in  tribal  government. 

As  I have  written  so  often  over  the  years,  it  will  take  strong, 
intelligent,  honest  and  able  leaders  to  bring  about  a change  in  direction 
for  so  many  tribes. 

Attaining  true  sovereignty  is  not  an  impossible  goal  but  until  all  of 
the  faults  listed  above  are  addressed  and  corrected,  it  will  never  happen 
in  my  lifetime. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Panel  probes  diversity  and  multicultural  issues 
April  8,  2006 

Diversity  is  more  than  race,  it's  differences,"  a panelist  said  at  UND's 
multicultural  education  panel  on  Thursday. 

Differences  can  be  as  beautiful  as  thousands  of  prairie  flowers  nodding 
their  heads  in  a spring  breeze.  Unfortunately,  differences  among  humans 
can  also  be  "stink"  weeds  growing  in  the  ditches  along  the  road. 

Listening  to  this  prestigious  group  of  educators  expound  on 
multicultural  issues,  I could  see  diversity,  differences 
(multiculturalism)  can  grate  on  the  nerves,  cause  fear  of  the  unknown, 
frustration,  anger  at  times  and  even  competition  for  resources  and  claims 
for  positions. 

These  are  complex  issues  and  questions  and  difficult  to  answer. 

The  panelists  of  the  37th  Annual  UNDIA  Time-Out  Week  & Wacipi  chewed  on 
issues  like  this  - sometimes  with  a worldview,  sometimes  with  a regional 
view  but  most  often  from  a UND  perspective  and  they  came  up  with  a variety 
of  answers. 

The  panelists  and  moderator  were  Janet  Ahler,  moderator  and  retired 
professor;  graduate  students,  Darlene  Enno,  Laura  Zucca,  Elizabeth  Yellow 
Bird-Demaray  (my  sister);  staff  at  UND,  Linda  Rains,  Leigh  Jeanotte  and  M. 
C.  Diop. 

One  of  the  questions  put  to  the  panel  was  "What  more  can  we  do  at  UND  to 
increases  (diversity)  awareness?" 

Perhaps  it's  already  done.  The  university  has  a claim  to 
multiculturalism  already.  President  Charles  Kupchella  says  UND  is  the 
premier  American  Indian  institution.  There  are  more  than  400  Indian 
students  attending  the  university  so  this  proclamation  isn't  a step  out 
into  space.  And  this  is  Indian  country  - the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska 
and  Montana.  Just  in  the  university  recruiting  territory  there  are  some  25 
tribes  - mostly  Lakota,  Dakota,  Nakota  and  Chippewa  or  Ojibwe  people,  and, 
of  course,  we  also  have  the  Sahnish  (Arikara),  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  tribes. 
The  university  has  about  31  programs  - most  funded  externally  - 


specifically  for  Native  people. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  American  Indians  are  an  integral  part  of 
UND's  multicultural  face. 

So,  you  have  to  wonder  how  strange  it  is  to  be  studying  multiculturalism, 
diversity  and  even  racism  in  a place  that  already  claims  to  be  a premier 
American  Indian  institution.  The  university  has  spent  years  recruiting 
Native  people  to  UND. 

Unfortunately,  as  some  of  the  panelists  said,  there  is  need  for 
understanding  of  all  races,  cultures  and  differences.  That  isn't  evident. 
The  two-hour  panel  had  at  the  most  12  people  in  the  audience.  By  the  time 
the  session  ended,  the  panel  outnumbered  the  audience  by  7 to  1.  This  is 
19  people,  including  the  panelists  from  is  a student  population  of  more 
than  13,000,  staff  and  professional  staff  of  about  2,000. 

Poorly  attended,  I would  say. 

As  an  outsider,  I wondered  if  this  was  an  indication  of  UND's  commitment 
to  multiculturalism . 

The  panel  answered  questions  - for  many  of  the  answers  it  was  not  the 
first  time  these  answers  were  suggested. 

Here  are  some  of  their  suggestions: 

* Orientation  for  all  students  and  teaching  staff  at  the  university  about 
multiculturalism  and  diversity.  One  of  the  panelists  suggested 
professional  teaching  staff  members  visit  reservations  and  do  more  than 
just  tour  but  actually  participate  with  the  people  in  their  events  during 
the  year. 

* Bring  people  from  the  tribal  colleges  in  to  teach  university  classes. 

* Bring  Native  leaders  in  to  speak  to  classes 

The  only  student  to  attend  the  multicultural  education  panel  was  a 
first-year  Lakota  man  from  Cheyenne  River.  He  asked  the  panel  about  the 
mascot  and  logo  issue.  When  he  first  arrived,  he  said,  he  was  asked  in 
class  where  he  stood  on  the  issue.  He  said  at  first  he  didn't  know  what 
they  were  talking  about,  but  it  was  intimidating  and  certainly  out  of  line 
for  the  class,  the  panelists  said. 

This  young  student's  question  about  handling  the  logo  issue  was  handed 
over  to  the  panel.  It's  one  of  the  pitfalls  students  shouldn't  have  to 
face  when  they  come  to  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  they  said. 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  professors  at  UND  understand  the  need  to  change 
the  name  and  logo.  One  of  the  teaching  staff  said:  "Having  the  logo  is  an 
antithesis  of  what  we  teach  in  our  classes."  They  feel  the  logo  is  an 
obstacle  to  learning  for  American  Indian  students. 

A concluding  view  of  the  panel  is  the  question:  "Is  this  university 
ready  to  be  called  a premier  American  Indian  university?"  Are  they  ready 
to  grow?  I have  been  to  many  panel  discussions,  sessions  and  conferences 
that  have  dealt  with  the  logo  and  mascot  issue  or  multicultural  issues.  I 
have  found  the  audience  is  usually  people  who  understand  the  negative 
effects  on  students.  Those  people  who  don't  want  to  hear  what  is  happening 
to  Native  students,  don't  attend  sessions  like  the  one  on  Thursday,  but 
there  are  those  brave  men  and  women  who  continue  to  discuss  and  educate  to 
all  who  will  listen. 

The  bright  side  is  that  that  group  who  understands  and  respects  is 
growing. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Why  is  ethanol's  price  rising? 

April  15,  2006 

In  North  Dakota,  taxis,  buses  and  commuter  trains  aren't  on  every  street 
corner,  nor  we  can  go  out  into  the  street  to  hail  a cab  as  in  the  big 
cities.  Our  transportation  often  must  take  us  across  the  state  or  get  us 
to  the  next  town. 

We  depend  on  cars,  SUVs  and  pickups  to  get  around  our  rolling  prairie 
and  Plains.  Some  of  these  big  gas-guzzlers  are  pretty  necessary  for  off- 
and  back-road  travel. 

So,  in  our  area,  the  price  of  gas  quickly  can  put  a kink  in  our 
pocketbooks.  And  when  the  price  jumps  as  high  as  it  did  last  summer  - it 
seems  to  be  heading  in  that  direction  this  summer,  too  - we  are  strongly 
affected . 

My  sister  told  me  that  she  thought  we  in  the  media  partly  were 
responsible  for  the  rising  cost  of  gasoline.  I looked  at  her  over  the  top 
of  my  glasses  and  waited.  Gas  prices,  she  continued,  seem  to  start 
climbing  after  the  media  says,  "Higher  gas  prices  expected."  The  next  day, 
it's  one  gas  station  after  another.  Like  baby  ducks  jumping  in  a prairie 
pothole,  the  stations  raise  their  prices  until  gas  is  another  nickel 
higher. 

Hmm,  I replied.  I filled  my  tank  last  night  when  it  was  5 cents  cheaper; 
why  didn't  you?  (It's  always  good  to  keep  the  sister  on  her  toes  with 
annoying  and  sisterly  jabs.) 

My  "Ruby"  - my  Toyota  - luckily  is  pretty  good  on  gas,  but  it  it's  not 
the  Honda  Civic  hybrid  that  gets  50  mpg.  Hey,  even  the  traditional  Civic 
gets  40  mpg.  Of  course,  we  don't  know  how  that  little  hybrid  "bug"  will  do 
in  our  sometimes  20-below-zero  winters  or  how  it  will  stand  up  to  some  of 
those  country  roads  that  can  get  pretty  sloppy  after  a daylong  rain.  But 
that  mileage  is  great. 

Then,  there's  E-85  ethanol  gasoline. 

When  I first  read  about  E-85,  I wondered  if  it  was  "good"  gas.  I grew  up 
with  brothers  who  measured  the  power  of  their  cars  by  the  octane  in  their 
tanks.  Anyway,  I tried  that  E-85  in  my  2004  Toyota  while  driving  from 
Grand  Forks  to  Nebraska  last  year.  When  I reached  Lincoln,  Neb.,  I asked 
my  friends  about  E-85.  They  told  me  that  cars  had  to  be  specially  equipped 
to  use  that  gas. 

I didn't  put  any  more  E-85  in  my  car,  and  when  I got  back  to  Grand  Forks 
I took  it  to  the  dealership  to  find  out  of  if  I was  "equipped."  No,  the 
dealer  told  me.  My  Toyota  is  not  "equipped." 

Oops . 

Anyway,  there  a growing  number  of  flexible-fuel  cars  that  come  "equipped 
" but  certainly  a majority  of  cars  are  not.  These  flexible-fuel  vehicles, 
as  well  as  the  new  gas-and-electric-power  hybrids,  seem  to  strut  because 
they  are  the  elite  and  proud  to  be  "greenies." 

When  I see  the  commercial  with  the  hunky  looking  farmer  who  goes  into  a 
field,  pulls  off  an  ear  of  corn  and  sticks  it  into  his  gas-guzzling  pickup 
tank,  I think,  "Yes,  we  can  beat  the  oil  crisis."  That  fuel  takes  the 
field  right  into  the  tank.  We  can  put  cornfields  all  over  the  state.  North 
Dakota's  new  oilfields  of  tomorrow. 

Before  we  talk  any  more  about  corn  fuel,  I found  that  other  countries 
have  extremes  in  gas  prices.  For  example,  oil-producing  Venezuela  has  gas 
for  12  cents  a gallon.  Yes,  12  cents  a gallon  - even  lower  than  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  it's  91  cents  a gallon.  Why  is  it  so  cheap  in  those 
countries?  Because  the  oil  is  produced  by  government-owned  companies. 

Then  again,  in  other  counties  such  as  the  Netherlands  and  Norway,  gas  is 
$6.48  and  $6.27  a gallon,  respectively.  Norway  is  an  oil-exporting  country 
like  Venezuela;  but  gas  in  Norway  has  high  taxes  attached. 

But  are  we  being  fooled  by  the  cheaper  cost  of  corn  fuel  ethanol?  Why 
does  the  price  of  E-85  follow  the  price  of  oil?  I am  seeing  the  price  of 
E-85  rise  as  fast  as  that  of  regular  gas.  During  an  editorial  board 
meeting,  I asked  state  officials  that  question  about  E-85  pricing.  It's 
priced  at  what  the  market  will  bear,  they  told  me. 

I'm  not  comfortable  with  that  answer,  though.  I think  government 
officials,  as  well  as  corporate  heads  and  stock  market  gurus,  could  set  a 


lower  price  if  they  chose,  especially  with  an  American-grown  fuel  such  as 
E-85 . 

So,  governor,  state  and  national  officials.  I'll  ask  again:  Why  can't  we 
produce  our  own  corn-fuel  ethanol  and  have  prices  like  21  cents  a gallon? 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Harjo:  For  smart  Indian  women  who  ain't  no  holla  back  girls 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  14,  2006 

Have  you  noticed  the  blonde-versus-blonde  smackdown  on  music  video 
channels  and  radio  stations  over  the  past  year?  The  current  installment  is 
"Stupid  Girls"  by  Pink,  who  parodies  Paris  Hilton,  Jessica  Simpson  and 
other  Barbies,  and  calls  out  those  wannabe  celebs  who  worship  them. 

Yes,  I know  it's  an  intra-tribal  thing  among  young  white  women,  but  it's 
instructive  for  Native  girls  and  women,  too.  After  all,  we  do  live  in  the 
same  world. 

As  Pink's  song  encourages  girls  to  be  themselves  and  give  up  plastic 
role  models,  think  Pocahontas  (the  fictional  character,  not  the  historical 
figure)  and  the  mythical  Cherokee  princess  and  the  cartoon  butter  maiden. 

As  she  sings  of  the  "stupid  girls"  who  roll  over  and  play  dumb,  strive 
to  be  size  zero  and  long  to  be  famous,  think  of  the  young  women  who  are  on 
some  payrolls  in  Indian  country  for  the  convenience  of  politicians,  and 
the  girls  who  want  to  be  just  like  them. 

Some  of  the  words  to  "Stupid  Girls"  go  this  way: 

"Maybe  if  I act  like  that,  that  guy  will  call  me  back. 

What  a paparazzi  girl,  I don't  wanna  be  a stupid  girl. 

Baby  if  I act  like  that,  flipping  my  blonde  hair  back. 

Push  up  my  bra  like  that,  I don't  wanna  be  a stupid  girl." 

Be  aware,  readers  of  faint  heart,  that  "Stupid  Girls"  contains  strong 
language,  which  won't  be  reprinted  here.  Also  beware  of  the  video  send-up, 
which  has  nearly  as  much  grinding  and  writhing  around  as  the  people  and 
activities  it  satirizes. 

If  you  feel  you  may  be  offended  by  lowdown  language  or  low-class  images, 
don't  tune  in  to  the  audio  or  video  versions.  I'm  not  recommending  the 
products;  just  commenting  to  Native  women  and  girls  on  an  aspect  of 
popular  culture. 

Here's  a comment  for  the  boys  and  men,  too.  Yes,  it's  hypocritical  for 
girls  and  women  to  dress  or  dance  suggestively  and  then  get  mad  at  you  for 
noticing. 

Here's  something  else  for  the  boys  and  men.  Suggestive  dress  or  dancing 
is  not  necessarily  a signal  that  a sexual  advance  is  permissible  or 
welcome,  and  is  never  a license  for  force.  And  even  if  you  think  "no" 
might  mean  "yes,"  why  take  the  chance  of  ruining  a relationship,  your 
career  or  your  life? 

Back  to  you,  girls  and  women.  Be  clear  and  direct  and  think  for  yourself. 
Pink's  song  mocks  the  girls  who  travel  in  packs  and  favors,  "Outcasts  and 
girls  with  ambition  . . . What  happened  to  the  dreams  of  a girl  president; 
She's  dancing  in  the  video  next  to  50  Cent." 

In  one  poignant  line,  she  asks:  "Where,  oh  where,  have  the  smart  people 
gone?" 

"Disasters  all  around. 


World  despaired. 

Their  only  concern. 

Will  I ****  up  my  hair?" 

I started  paying  attention  to  spunky  white  ladies  singing  to  ditzy  ones 
in  2005,  when  I first  heard  Gwen  Stefani's  "Hollaback  Girl." 

Actually,  it  took  a while  for  me  to  understand  the  refrain,  "I  ain't  no 
hollaback  girl."  I thought  it  was  about  the  oil  company  with  mega- 
overcharges on  its  government  contracts  in  Iraq:  "I  ain't  no  Halliburton." 
How  advanced,  I thought  - a musical  statement  against  war  profiteering. 
As  I listened  more  closely,  I thought  I heard,  "I  ain't  no  Holly  Baxter. 
Who  is  or  was  Holly  Baxter?  I conjured  up  an  image  of  a 1950s  television 
housewife/mom.  That  could  be  it  - a statement  about  fictional  perfection 
setting  an  artificial  standard  for  normality. 

No,  the  word  "girl"  is  in  the  refrain. 

Maybe  I heard,  "I  ain't  Dan  Hollenbeck,  girl."  Is  the  song  really  about 
the  CBS  reporter  who  was  a victim  of  Sen.  loseph  McCarthy's  political 
witch-hunting? 

OK,  so  this  is  about  my  hearing,  too,  but  that's  a subject  for  another 
day. 

As  I tried  to  catch  the  lyrics,  I realized  it  wasn't  about  any  of  those 
things.  According  to  the  Urban  Dictionary,  a "holla  back  girl"  is: 

"1.  A girl  willing  to  be  treated  like  a doormat  or  booty  call"  or  "2. 
Gwen  Stefani  use:  A person  who  verbally  postures  (hollers  back)  in  an 
argument  and  does  not  step  up  and  fight." 

Stefani  asserts  that  she  will  fight  and  is  not  a hollaback  girl.  She 
calls  this  her  "attitude  song."  Some  of  the  lyrics  go  this  way: 

"A  few  times  I've  been  around  that  track. 

So,  it's  not  just  gonna  happen  like  that. 

Cause  I ain't  no  hollaback  girl, 

I ain't  no  hollaback  girl." 

In  the  "Hollaback  Girl"  video,  Stefani  is  dressed  as  a cheerleader, 
leading  the  squad  in  the  call  and  response,  complete  with  pom-poms  and 
explicit  words. 

"I  heard  that  you  were  talking  ****, 

And  you  didn't  think  that  I would  hear  it. 

People  hear  you  talking  like  that,  getting  everybody  fired  up. 

So  I'm  ready  to  attack,  gonna  lead  the  pack. 

Gonna  get  a touchdown,  gonna  take  you  out. 

That's  right,  put  your  pom-poms  down,  getting  everybody  fired  up." 

Both  Pink  and  Stefani  have  their  musical  personas  fighting  and  reaching 
for  footballs,  which  is  fine,  if  that's  the  game  you  really  want  to  play  - 
but,  ouch.  And  that's  different  from  men  how? 

I think  there's  some  confusion  between  equal  opportunity,  which  is  a 
worthy  goal,  and  sameness,  which  is  not.  Women  need  to  have  an  equal 
chance  to  run  our  world.  But  if  women  are  to  run  it  in  the  same  way  that's 
brought  us  to  the  current  state  of  affairs,  why  bother? 

Nonetheless,  I'm  glad  that  these  singer/songwriters  are  engaging  in 
internal  self-correction  and  girl-power  empowerment.  That  can  only  help  us 
all. 

I'm  out  of  space  now,  but  next  time  I want  to  analyze  the  Oscar-winning 
song.  If  I've  heard  the  lyrics  correctly,  it's  about  the  confessed  felon 
and  disgraced  lobbyist  lack  Abramoff.  What's  its  title?  Oh,  yes:  "It's 
Hard  Out  Here  for  a Pimp." 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee, 
is  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Compensation  the  right  move 
By  Robert  Howard 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 
April  13,  2006 

The  province's  acknowledgment  that  compensation  is  owed  to  people 
caught  in  the  middle  of  the  native  land  claim  dispute  in  Caledonia  is 
good  news  and,  frankly,  unexpected  given  that  the  protest  is  just  six 
weeks  (a  mere  heartbeat  by  government  standards)  old. 

Regular,  working  people  have  lost  their  entire  source  of  income 
because  of  the  standoff  between  native  protesters  on  one  side  and  the 
courts  and  police  on  the  other.  Upwards  of  200  people  - tradespeople 
such  as  carpenters,  plumbers,  roofers  and  bricklayers  - have  lost 
their  paycheques.  The  developers  and  homebuilders  - self-described 
small-town  guys  without  deep  pockets  - see  their  life  savings  and 
investments  being  held  hostage  indefinitely. 

Ontario  Aboriginal  Affairs  Minister  David  Ramsay  says  the  province  is 
willing  to  consider  compensation  and  that  government  officials  and 
affected  developers  and  contractors  were  meeting  yesterday  to 
consider  a specific  proposal.  When  the  minister  is  quoted  on  that, 
it's  safe  to  assume  that  cabinet  has  agreed  that  compensation  will  be 
offered,  and  now  it's  just  a matter  of  working  out  numbers. 

A compensation  offer  is  absolut 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

April  29,  2006 

Passamaquoddy  Ponatom/spring  moon 
Abenaki  Sogalikas/sugar  maker  moon 
Mohawk  Onerahtokha/budding  time  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  American  Indian  Dustive,  Rez_Life,  Frostys  Amerindian, 
Chiapas95-En,  Indian  Heritage-L,  NetRez-L  and  Metis  Mailing  Listsj 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


"Not  one  Indian  nation  has  been  contacted  on  how  to  protect  the  border, 
or  how  to  control  undocumented  people  coming  onto  their  lands." 

"Our  leaders  are  our  ceremonial  people.  The  tribal  governments  cannot  be 
too  pushy  with  the  United  States  government.  They  can't  take  a radical 
stance  because  the  United  States  could  create  sanctions  against  them; 
the  elected  tribal  officials  operate  under  the  mandates  of  the  BIA." 
lose  Matus,  Yaqui,  Director  of  the  Indigenous  Alliance  Without  Borders 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ lourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


| for  self. 
- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

Mohawk  are  being  attacked  by  Ontario  Provencial  Police  in  a manner 
hauntingly  reminiscent  of  the  1995  attacks  at  Ipperwash  Park  that  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Dudley  George.  Understand  this  - the  Mohawk  are  protesting 
a housing  construction  site  on  unceeded  Mohawk  Territory.  The  Ontario 
Government  argues  otherwise,  but  cannot  prove  the  land  was  ever  ceeded. 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  blatant  disregard  for  Mohawk  Territory  that 
lead  to  the  Oka  Crisis  in  1990. 


The  Mohawks  and  other  Native  Peoples  who  came  to  Caledonia  to  support  the 
Mohawks  will  not  back  down.  This  is  Mohawk  Territory.  There  is  no  reason 
to  respond  to  the  court  order  to  vacate  the  property  except  to  appease  the 
dominant  society  - and  we  have  all  seen  what  that  gets  you... 

Another  beating  or  theft. 

Every  person  reading  this  editorial  needs  to  stand  with  the  Mohawk. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w= 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Battling  HIV/AIDS  and  Suicide 
among  Native  Youth 

- Bear  Butte  update 

- Cobell  Trust  Case 
enters  critical  phase 

- Indian  Programs  to  take  a hit 
in  Bush  Budget 

- Tribe  works  to  have 
Dohnson-O'Malley  restored 

- Rights  vs.  Rights  of  Way 

- Osages  sue  Oklahoma 

- Pawnee  Soldier 

seriously  injured  in  Iraq  bombing 

- Students  dropped 

from  local  Test  Reports 

- GIAGO:  Saving  Indian  Children 
in  here  and  now 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

The  Queen  of  the  Drive-Inn 

- Indigenous  caught 

in  Web  of  Border  Policies 

- Rising  Tide  in  Mexico 

- Marcos  asks  the  People  to 
Listen  to  Each  Other 

- Water  Level  drops 

near  threatened  First  Nation 

- Occupation  to  stop 
outside  construction 


- Sixteen  arrested  in  Police  raid 
on  Native  Protest 

- Natives  block  Rail  Line 

- Six  Nations: 

'They've  started  a war!' 

- Canadian  Natives  vow 
to  press  Land  Protest 

- NYM:  Stop  Attacks 
on  Native  Peoples 

- B.C.  and  First  Nations 
choose  Cooperation 

- Teen  dies  at  School 

- Probe  of  Student's  Suicide 
continues 

- Murder  charge  filed 
in  2003  Meth  Lab  Fire 

- Ex-cop  sentenced  for  Murder 
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Battling  HIV/AIDS  and  suicide  among  Native  youth 

Teens  invited  to  Pawnee  fundraiser,  Indian  child  welfare  group  encourages  health  awareness  day 
Sam  Lewin 
April  17,  2006 

Events  taking  place  in  the  next  month  aim  to  spotlight  to  two  issues  that 
health  officials  say  do  not  get  enough  attention  in  Indian  Country:  HIV 
and  AIDS  and  teen  suicide. 

In  Pawnee  an  HIV/AIDS  prevention  group  is  hosting  a "BUH"  session.  BUH 
stands  for  Battling  stigma  Uniting  Indian  youth  against  HIV/AIDS. 

"We're  going  to  get  the  word  on  HIV/AIDS  prevention  out  to  our  children," 
said  Dune  Hamilton,  committee  organizer  for  PANI  HOPE,  the  organization 
sponsoring  the  event. 

The  BUH  takes  place  Saturday,  May  6,  at  the  Pawnee  Multi-Purpose  room. 

The  event  is  replete  with  cultural  performances,  including  the  Riverside 
Apache  Fire  Dancers.  Officials  say  they  will  give  a cash  prize  to  the 
family  that  comes  costumed  in  the  most  traditional  dress.  Students  from 
boarding  schools  Riverside  Indian  School  in  Anadarko  and  Sequoyah  High 
School  in  Tahlequah  are  also  slated  to  attend. 

For  more  information  call  Hamilton  at  (918)  762-2193. 

The  Pawnee  event  takes  place  about  a month  after  the  United  Methodist 
Native  American  International  Caucus  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention  held  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first-ever  national 
conference  for  Native  youth  addressing  AIDS  and  HIV  awareness  and 
prevention . 

"If  one  youth  becomes  HIV  infected,  it  puts  the  whole  community  at  risk," 
said  the  Rev.  Alvin  Deer,  the  Creek/Kiowa  head  of  the  caucus.  "We  feel 
that  this  potential  community  endangerment  is  more  dangerous  to  our 
communities  than,  say,  us  worrying  whether  the  bird  flu  will  come  to 
America . " 

Two  days  after  the  Pawnee  BUH  is  National  Children's  Mental  Health 
Awareness  Day,  May  8.  Officials  with  the  National  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Association,  a group  with  the  stated  mission  of  being  "dedicated  to  the 
well-being  of  all  American  Indian  children  and  families,"  are  encouraging 
tribes  to  use  the  day  to  address  the  high  rate  of  suicide  among  Native 
youngsters . 

American  Indian  and  Alaska  Natives  youth  have  a 2.5  times  higher  rate  of 
suicide  compared  with  that  of  other  young  people,  according  to  a report 
from  Indian  Health  Service. 

"I  does  not  have  to  be  this  way,"  said  Terry  Cross,  the  Seneca  executive 
director  of  the  association.  "Many  of  the  resources  need  to  bring  change 
are  within  the  families  and  the  youths  themselves.  In  every  Indian 
community  there  are  concerned  and  caring  advocates  that  can  and  do  make  a 
difference,  and  many  tribal  communities  are  taking  advantage  of  a federal 
grant  program  to  accomplish  more  positive  outcomes  for  their  children." 

Cross  said  that  over  the  past  decade  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  Administration  has  awarded  grants  to  almost  40  different 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  area  to  improve  the  lives  of  youngsters 
and  their  families. 

The  association's  website  is  www.nicwa.org, 
and  their  number  is  (503)  222-4044. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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with  everything  going  on  in  the  Six  Nations.. we  cant  forget  what  is 

happening  here  either... 

please  pray  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  at  Bear  Butte! 

Bear  Butte  update-Carter  Camp 
Ah-ho  My  Relations, 

Many  things  have  happened  since  I sent  out  the  last  update  from 
the  "Intertribal  Coalition  to  Defend  Bear  Butte"  but  one  thing  has 
overshadowed  everything  else,  lay  Allen  HAS  BEGUN  CONSTRUCTION  on 
the  huge,  600  acre,  "biker  bar/concert  venue"  only  a few  hundred 
yards  north  of  the  Sacred  Mountain!!  We  have  posted  some  of  the 
pictures  on  our  web  site  www.defendbearbutte.org  but  I warn  you 
they're  ugly.  He  began  the  construction  well  before  the  county 
granted  him  the  license  to  sell  booze  so  both  he  and  we  knew  how  the 
vote  would  go. 

Last  Tuesday  over  a thousand  Indian  people  gathered  to  pray  on  Bear 
Butte  and  march  to  the  Meade  County  Courthouse  to  show  the  County 
just  how  serious  a step  they  were  taking  when  they  vote  to  approve 
the  liquor  license  for  lay  Allen.  We  were  led  by  Treaty  Council 
Chiefs  Oliver  Red  Cloud  and  Floyd  Hand  and  many  other  traditional 
Chiefs  and  Headsmen.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Council  came  to 
stand  with  us,  as  did  Councilmembers  from  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud, 
Cheyenne  River  and  Lower  Brule.  A group  of  Akicita,  Eagle  Staff 
Carriers,  were  followed  by  a group  of  veterans  in  camo  dress 
carrying  the  American  Flag  and  the  black  MIA  flag  alongside  the 
Tribal  flags.  Walking  in  front  of  us  all  in  pride  and  dignity  was 
the  19th  generation,  "Keeper  of  the  Sacred  Pipe  Bundle",  Chief  Arvol 
Looking  Horse. 

As  is  always  the  case  as  the  morning  dawned  on  Tuesday  those  of  us 
who  organized  the  protest  wondered  how  many  people  would  take  time 
from  their  weekday  schedule  and  travel  from  the  reservation 
homelands  to  stand  with  us  for  the  sacred  mountain.  At  first  the 
parking  lot  held  a few  knots  of  people  standing  around  talking  and 
shaking  hands  greeting  each  other.  Then  as  the  ten  o'clock  starting 
time  came  closer  more  and  more  cars  began  to  arrive  and  the  lot 
began  to  fill.  A school  bus  from  Takini  pulled  in  and  the  energy  all 
around  rose.  Then  up  the  road  came  our  invited  escort  of  bikers  on 
their  big  Harleys  who  had  ridden  in  from  Denver.  Veterans  in  their 
fatigues  began  to  assemble  and  a speaker  system  was  mounted  on  Tom 
Cook's  flatbed  truck  and  the  drum  placed  in  the  middle.  Six  or  eight 
young  men  jumped  up  on  the  truck  to  sing  an  opening  prayer  song 
before  our  honored  Sicangu  Elder,  Lorraine  Iron  Shell  Walking  Bull, 
an  honored  woman  who  has  been  steadfast  in  her  work  to  defend  Bear 
Butte,  offered  a prayer  to  the  Mountain  for  all  of  us. 

After  the  opening  prayers  I was  called  upon  to  explain  the  recent 
history  of  our  struggle  and  how  the  gathering  was  organized.  As  I 
looked  around  I was  struck  by  the  singular  honor  that  I was  being 
given  to  speak  at  such  a historic  gathering  of  Indian  people.  Our 
people  gathered  in  a large  circle  as  the  prayers  began  so  I was  able 
to  look  into  the  crowd  and  recognize  strong  traditional  leaders  and 
Sundance  Chiefs  like  Rick  Two  Dogs,  Wilmer  Mesteth,  Keith  Horse 
Looking,  Russell  Eagle  Bear  and  others.  (I  shouldn't  have  begun 
mentioning  names  because  so  many  were  there  that  my  poor  memory  will 
fail  to  mention  some  notable  people  like  Rocky  Afraid  of  Hawk  and 
his  wife  Pam  who  are  founding  members  of  the  Coalition.)  I say  these 
things  to  tell  you  how  truly  awe  inspiring  the  gathering  was  to  me 
as  I stood  facing  Mato  Paha  and  a thousand  brave  Indian  people  who 
were  determined  to  save  our  mountain  that  day. 

It's  hard  for  me  to  describe  the  many  inspiring  talks  were  given  in 
front  of  the  mountain  that  morning.  Organizers  like  Debra  White 
Plume  of  our  Coalition  and  Owe  Aku,  Anne  White  Hat  of  the  BBIA  and 
Sicangu  Way  of  Life  spoke  for  all  of  us  who  have  spent  the  past  year 
getting  ready  for  this  struggle.  Alex  White  Plume,  Vice  Chair  of  the 
Oglala  Lakota  Nation  spoke  of  his  nations  determination  to  defend 
the  entire  Black  Hills  and  the  Oglala 's  willingness  to  take  a stand 


for  Bean  Butte.  The  Thunderhawk  drum  then  sang  a special  strongheart 
song  for  Crazy  Horse  that  Chief  Floyd  Hand  requested  before  he  told 
the  people  to  stand  strong  no  matter  how  hard  it  gets.  He  told  us 
the  entire  Teton  Nations  Treaty  Council  was  behind  us  and  that  if  we 
stay  together  we  can  win.  Then  Chief  Red  Cloud  spoke  to  us  about  how 
his  Grandfather  had  fought  for  the  Black  Hills  and  drove  the 
whiteman  out  of  them.  He  said  Mato  Paha  still  belongs  to  our  people 
and  that  we  must  fight  for  her  in  the  name  of  our  future 
generations.  Then  Chief  Looking  Horse  came  forward  to  offer  a 
wonderful  prayer  to  and  for  Bear  Butte  and  all  the  red  nations.  With 
that  the  hearts  of  the  people  soared  and  we  happily  began  to  get 
into  cars  for  the  caravan  to  Sturgis. 

The  caravan  was  led  from  Bear  Butte  by  our  biker  allies,  followed  by 
a van  with  our  own  security  men  and  the  flatbed  truck  with  the  drum 
and  singers.  Following  them  was  a long  caravan  of  cars,  pickups, 
school  bus  and  tribal  Elders  vans.  It  was  well  over  a hundred  cars 
and  from  where  I was  we  could  barely  hear  the  drum  and  singers  as  we 
slowly  drove  into  Sturgis.  Once  in  Sturgis  we  dismounted  in  the  park 
to  march  the  final  eight  or  ten  blocks  into  town.  Now  the  truck  with 
the  drummers  went  first,  then  Chief  Arvol  striding  alone  in  his 
Headress  and  Chief's  shirt.  Behind  him  were  the  Eagle  Staff 
Carriers,  including  me  with  the  Coalition  Staff,  behind  us  the 
veterans  marched  with  the  American,  Tribal  and  MIA  flags.  Then  a 
thousand  beautiful  people  came,  the  young  ones  chanting  "Save  Bear 
Butte!"  "Save  Bear  Butte!"  all  the  way  through  town. 

The  route  the  local  cops  had  planned  out  for  us  went  down  a small 
side  street  and  only  came  on  the  main  thoroughfare  the  final  block 
or  so.  However  my  son  Poj  Camp  was  in  charge  of  security  and  he  had 
mapped  out  a different  route:),  at  the  right  corner  he  turned  the 
lead  truck  left  so  now  the  march  was  going  past  the  Broken  Spoke 
Saloon  and  turning  right  down  the  main  drag!  At  first  I could  see 
every  cop  grab  their  mics  and  report  what  had  happened,  the  lead 
cops  were  already  going  down  the  sidestreet  alone  while  the  Indians 
were  marching  right  past  the  B.S. Saloon!  Then  we  turned  down  the 
main  street  and  spread  out  across  the  entire  street  instead  of  one 
way,  I loved  it  as  now  we  could  then  march  where  all  of  Sturgis  had 
to  see  us. 

As  we  reached  our  destination  the  drum  began  the  AIM  song  and  all 
the  women  sang  in  chorus.  Chief  Looking  Horse  began  to  dance  and  all 
the  Staff  Carriers  and  Flag  carriers  danced  behind  him  to  the  steps 
of  the  community  building  where  we  were  to  gather.  It  was  a powerful 
march  and  as  we  made  our  way  into  the  building  I could  feel  the 
energy  and  power  of  my  people,  all  with  one  mind  and  united  in 
purpose. 

After  a meal  we  once  again  assembled  to  march  the  final  three  blocks 
up  the  hill  to  the  courtroom  where  the  hearing  would  be  held.  The 
only  difference  in  the  march  order  was  we  were  led  by  a Cheyenne 
River  police  car  manned  by  two  young  Lakota  policemen  who  were  also 
sundancers  and  traditional  men.  As  we  began  the  drums  sang  warrior 
songs  for  us  and  the  women  trilled  their  encouragement  to  be  strong 
when  facing  an  enemy.  Once  again  Arvol  led  us  up  to  the  courthouse 
door  and  we  gathered  in  a large  circle  around  him,  dancing  with  our 
staffs  until  the  songs  were  finished  then  whooping  in  defiance  to 
let  the  wasicu  know  we  had  arrived. 

In  a way  the  following  hearing  was  a farce  and  at  the  same  time  a 
wonderful  thing.  It  was  a farce  because  the  outcome  was  a foregone 
conclusion.  It  was  wonderful  because  so  many  leaders  of  our  people 
were  able  to  tell  the  world,  on  the  record,  about  our  Sacred 
Mountain  and  what  she  means  to  our  Nations.  Our  rally  filled  the 
street  outside  while  seventy  of  our  people  were  able  to  fit  into  the 
crowded  auditorium  inside.  Elders,  Chiefs  and  Tribal  leaders 
explained  for  over  an  hour  the  history  of  Bear  Butte,  her  place  in 
our  beliefs  and  ceremonies  and  how  the  noisy,  drunken  biker  bar 
would  forever  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  places  upon  her. 

Tribe  after  Tribe,  leader  after  leader  gave  testimony,  we  told  them 


how  bad  the  location  was  for  a beer  bar  and  just  what  the  mountain 
meant  to  our  various  Nations.  We  told  them  of  ten  thousand  years  of 
peaceful  worship  that  has  taken  place  on  Bear  Butte  and  how  the 
spirits  and  medicine  on  the  mountain  would  be  threatened  by  the 
noise  and  filth  of  lay  Allen's  proposal.  It  was  wonderful  to  hear. 

On  behalf  of  the  bar  a lawyer  spoke  briefly,  a town  racist  spoke,  a 
bar  maid  testified  that  Allen  was  a good  boss  and  Allen  testified 
that  he  respected  Indians.  Based  on  everything  they  had  heard  that 
day  the  Meade  County  Commissioners  then  voted  unanimously  to  give 
lay  Allen  a liquor  license.  Not  one  commissioner  had  ears. 

Adding  to  this  alarming  development  is  the  fact  that  the  Meade 
County  Commissioners  have  renewed  all  the  liquor  licenses  for  the 
other  booze  and  concert  venues  surrounding  Bear  Butte.  Plus  the 
State  legislature  refused  to  even  hear  the  bill  introduced  by  Indian 
legislators  to  establish  a buffer  zone  around  Bear  Butte. 

Even  though  we  expected  these  bad  developments  they  are  none  the 
less  disappointing  and  show  us  all  that  Indian  people  will  not  be 
heard  in  the  normal  channels  of  political  discourse  in  South  Dakota. 

These  actions  only  serve  to  make  it  even  more  vital  that  the  people 
gather  at  the  time  of  the  "Sturgis  Bike  Rally"  to  show  America  that 
if  they  destroy  this  sacred  place,  they  also  destroy  we  Indians  as  a 
people.  We  must  gather  to  show  them  that  the  destruction  of  our 
sacred  mountain  is  an  act  of  genocide  against  the  indigenous  people 
of  this  land  just  as  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  was  to  our 
Grandparents . 

If  you  care  to  help  us  please  visit  our  web  site 
www.defendbearbutte.org  and  sign  up  for  the  long  hot  summer  that 
faces  our  people.  We  had  one  thousand  Tuesday,  this  summer  we  need 
ten  times  that  many,  I hope  you  will  be  one  of  us. 

Carter  Camp,  Inter-Tribal  Coalition  to  Defend  Bear  Butte 

Kris 

"Someone  must  speak  for  them.  I do  not  see  a delegation  for  the  four 
footed.  I see  no  seat  for  Eagles.  We  forget  and  we  consider  ourselves 
superior,  but  we  are  after  all,  a mere  part  of  the  Creation." 

Oren  Lyons,  ONONDAGA 
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Cobell  trust  case  enters  critical  phase 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  14,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  issues  before  the  court  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  class 
action  lawsuit  over  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  are  accounting 
issues.  The  plaintiff  class  has  demanded  that  the  government  account  for 
deposits  and  withdrawals  for  approximately  500,000  accounts  over  as  many 
as  119  years.  The  accounts  have  been  established  by  the  federal  government 
for  individual  Indians  over  the  years. 

The  accounts  receive  revenue  from  the  lease  of  property  assets  - oil, 
water,  land,  timber  - that  are  also  held  in  trust  for  individual  Indians 
by  the  government.  Billions  of  dollars  flow  through  the  accounts  annually, 
depending  on  economic  factors.  The  government's  much-criticized  management 
of  the  property  assets  is  not  before  the  court  in  Cobell. 

Many  Indians  use  their  IIM  account  as  a kind  of  bank,  much  as  a 
shareholder  uses  stock  dividends:  relying  on  it,  with  plans  to  spend  it 


once  it  comes  in.  But  tales  of  delays  in  IIM  check  issuance  are  legion. 

The  holders  of  multiple  trust  property  assets  have  no  way  of  knowing  from 
lump-sum  checks  what  the  separate  assets  have  produced  in  revenue,  masking 
the  lease  rates  settled  on  by  the  government.  But  again,  while  the 
government's  mismanagement  of  trust  assets  has  generated  a world  of  media 
attention,  the  issues  before  the  court  in  Cobell  are  issues  of  accounting 
for  balances  in  the  IIM  trust. 

The  government  and  its  delegate  agency,  the  Department  of  Interior,  must 
reform  the  IIM  accounting  systems  for  the  future  and  reconcile  its 
accounting  from  the  past.  The  past  or  historical  accounting  cannot  be 
performed  in  full  because  of  missing  records.  The  plaintiffs  have 
therefore  asked  the  courts  for  a restatement  of  the  accounts  that  would 
restore  a considerable  sum  to  Indian  beneficiaries  - $27.5  billion  if  the 
plaintiffs  get  their  way.  An  independent  accounting  firm  estimated  in  2002 
that  the  government  owes  IIM  account  holders  between  $10  and  $40  billion 
for  its  mismanagement  of  the  accounts.  Legislation  now  before  Congress  to 
settle  the  accounts  may  weigh  in  with  a lesser  figure,  if  the  warning  of 
one  of  its  sponsors  that  Indians  will  be  disappointed  by  a legislated 
restatement  of  accounts  holds  true. 

For  10  calendar  years  now,  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  federal  circuit  has  presided  over  the  case.  He  has  held  two 
Interior  secretaries  in  contempt,  ordered  a full  historical  accounting, 
forbade  the  statistical  accounting  methods  favored  by  Interior,  ordered 
the  disconnection  of  Interior  computers  over  security  concerns,  ordered 
Interior  to  notify  IIM  beneficiaries  that  the  figures  recorded  in  their 
accounts  may  not  be  credible  and  routinely  scolded  the  government  for  the 
conduct  of  defense  attorneys,  as  well  as  Interior,  for  the  actions  (and 
inaction)  of  employees.  He  has  been  overturned  on  appeal  on  the  contempt 
citations,  the  order  for  a historical  accounting  and  the  ban  on  sampling. 

On  April  11  in  appeals  court,  government  attorneys  argued  their  motions 
to  reconnect  Interior  computers,  end  the  notifications  and  hold  Lamberth 
accountable  for  his  aggressive  language  - in  other  words,  the  government 
hopes  to  remove  him  from  the  case  because  his  language  in  court  orders  and 
opinions  suggests  he  cannot  be  impartial.  The  government  made  especially 
much  of  a passage  from  a decision  in  which  Lamberth  characterized  Interior 
as  "the  morally  and  culturally  oblivious  hand-me-down  of  a disgracefully 
racist  and  imperialist  government  that  should  have  been  buried  a century 
ago . " 

Keith  Harper,  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  attorney  who  has  logged 
marathon  hours  on  the  case,  argued  that  Lamberth' s language  is  simply 
suitable  to  the  government's  conduct  in  the  case.  Dismissing  the  judge 
would  send  a message  of  exoneration  for  Interior,  he  added. 

The  court  has  not  established  a date  for  its  decision,  but  Department  of 
Justice  attorneys  said  the  government  hopes  for  an  urgent  disposition  of 
its  three  motions. 

Outside  the  courtroom,  following  a march  to  the  nearby  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  Chairman  Tex  Hall,  an  IIM 
account  holder,  also  brought  up  practical  concerns,  among  them:  How  can 
any  other  judge  get  up  to  speed  on  the  long-running  case  with  its  many 
complexities  and  almost  countless  documents? 

"It  was  real  difficult,"  he  said  of  the  hours  in  court,  "and  especially 
the  motions  to  remove  a judge.  A judge  that's  been  there  for  10  years  and 
understands  the  Cobell  case  better  than  . . . [any]  other  legal  person  in 
America  perhaps.  And  so  I just  think  it's  a bad  precedent  ...  Judge 
Silberman,  you  know,  kept  reading  over  and  over  the  inflammatory  remarks 
[of  Lamberth]  on  not  being  impartial  [the  government's  allegation],  and 
then  of  course  Keith  Harper  got  up  and  I thought  did  a tremendous  job.  And 
being  an  attorney,  and  stating  they've  lost  several  cases  themselves,  so 
it  is  a balance,  he  does  have  balanced  decisions  ...  So  again  in  closing  I 
just  thought  that  Keith  just  did  a wonderful  job  as  being  an  attorney,  but 
also  being  an  American  Indian.  When  he  started  using  the  word  'we'  - you 
know,  'we  have  been  wronged  for  all  this  time'  - and  maybe  the  judge  felt 
a certain  reason  because  of  all  of  the  not  complying  with  the  court  orders, 
that  he  had  to  use  the  language  that  he  did." 

He  said  if  the  judge  is  removed  from  the  case,  10  years  of  work  would  be 


for  nothing  and  litigation  would  have  to  begin  all  oven  again.  "And  also 
there's  a piece  of  legislation  ...  before  Congress.  That  [Lamberth's 
removal]  could  move  the  dollar  figure  [of  a legislated  settlement]  a lot 
further  down.  There's  a tremendous  amount  of  stakes  here  ...  But  I'm 
hopeful.  I hope  and  pray.  I hope  Indian  country  does  the  same.  This  is  a 
serious  time  for  the  case  . . . Every  Indian  in  America  needs  to  get  up  on 
this,  this  case,  because  it's  coming  down  to  the  fourth  quarter  ...  fourth 
quarter  of  the  game." 

At  the  same  gathering  before  the  museum,  Victoria  Graves,  an  IIM  account 
holder  from  Oklahoma,  said  she  hopes  to  see  Lamberth  retained  on  the  case. 
She  also  hopes  Congress  will  pass  a legislated  settlement,  and  she's  not 
overly  particular  about  the  settlement  amount.  "I  think  more  importantly  I 
want  a healthier  future,  with  mutual  respect  between  governments  - 
government  to  government.  Native  Americans'  government  and  the  federal 
government,  state  and  local  government  ...  We  need  justice  for  people.  We 
need  to  set  a precedent.  We  need  to  make  an  example  of  this." 

At  a Center  for  American  Progress  forum  on  Cobell,  the  case's  namesake, 
lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell,  said  she  supports  the  legislative 
settlement  effort  going  forward  in  Congress.  She  renewed  a call  to  put 
Interior's  IIM  accounts  in  temporary  receivership.  "Drastic  mismanagement, 
as  in  this  case,  really  needs  drastic  measures  to  fix  ...  I'm  a banker.  I 
know  how  financial  institutions  are  fixed.  When  there's  a big  problem  with 
financial  institutions,  they  bring  in  somebody  from  the  outside  to  fix  the 
system  and  put  the  other  players  on  the  bench  until  that  is  fixed.  That's 
how  it's  done  in  the  real  world." 

Emphasizing,  however,  the  unreal  world  of  IIM  trust  accounting.  Harper 
said  there  is  no  accounts  receivable  system  in  place  for  the  accounts;  no 
way  to  know  if  lease  payments  have  been  made.  It's  an  accounts  receivable 
system  based  on  trust,  he  said  with  heavy  irony. 

Hall  related  one  of  the  heartbreaking  cases  of  delayed  trust  payments 
from  the  IIM  trust  - an  older  woman  with  diabetes  wanted  to  put  her  IIM 
check  into  the  purchase  of  a van  with  a hydraulic  lift  to  enable  her  to 
get  around  a little,  the  one  thing  she  wanted  most,  according  to  Hall. 

She  waited  and  waited  as  diabetes  increasingly  immobilized  her.  The 
long-delayed  check  arrived.  Hall  said,  but  not  until  after  she  had  passed 
away. 

Harper  said  one  of  the  best  things  about  a legislated  settlement  is  that 
all  living  IIM  beneficiaries  would  see  an  immediate  per  capita  payment  of 
some  amount,  meaning  no  one  else  would  pass  away  without  getting  at  least 
some  of  the  money  that  should  have  been  theirs  all  along. 
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Indian  programs  to  take  a hit  in  proposed  Bush  budget 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  17,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  president's  fiscal  year  2007  budget  is  an  attack  on 
Indian  country  and  reflects  skewed  priorities,  according  to  some  U.S. 
senators . 

"What  is  lacking  is  not  the  money;  what  is  lacking  is  the  political  will. 
Native  Americans  deserve  better  than  that  kind  of  low  priority, " said  Sen. 
Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D. 

Johnson  joined  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota  in  an  attempt  to 
restore  $1  billion  to  the  budget  for  Indian  country.  The  measure  was 
defeated  along  a party-line  vote,  Johnson  said.  He  added  that  the 


administration  can't  afford  the  $1  billion  at  the  same  time  it  awards  tax 
cuts  to  those  who  earn  more  than  $1  million. 

The  two  most  egregious  cuts  in  Bush's  budget,  according  to  Johnson,  are 
the  zeroing  out  of  the  Johnson-O'Malley  and  urban  Indian  health  programs. 

"The  Johnson-O'Malley  program  was  already  underfunded  in  last  year's 
budget,  but  now  we  are  fighting  just  to  maintain  those  levels  since  the 
president  has  zeroed  the  program  out.  Budgets  are  about  priorities,  and 
education  shouldn't  be  an  afterthought,"  he  said. 

The  Johnson-O'Malley  grant  program  serves  about  93  percent  of  all 
American  Indian  students  in  public  schools  in  23  states. 

Johnson,  during  a recent  news  conference  that  focused  on  American  Indian 
budget  programs,  criticized  the  administration  and  promised  to  work  to 
restore  some  of  the  cuts. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Johnson  O'Malley  program 
was  shifted  from  the  BIA  education  program  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

"There  are  efforts  in  the  Bush  administration  to  move  programs  from  one 
box  to  another.  They  are  trying  to  kill  42  education  programs  and  they 
claim  a different  department  will  run  the  program.  They  moved  the  box  but 
took  away  the  funding.  It  is  very  unlikely  it  would  be  funded. 

"Budgets  are  about  priorities,  and  the  president's  are  backwards,"  he 
said . 

Johnson,  in  a letter  to  Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Interior  and  other  agencies,  encouraged  the  senator  to  support 
continued  funding  of  the  Johnson  O'Malley  program. 

"If  the  federal  government  is  committed  to  promoting  self-determination 
in  Indian  communities,  we  cannot  cut  funding  for  programs  critical  to  the 
education  of  Indian  children. 

"At  a time  when  tribes  are  working  hard  to  improve  the  status  of  their 
communities,  the  president's  FY  '07  budget  requests  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  calls  for  a $65  million  decrease  from  FY  '06.  Indian 
communities  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  the  JOM  grant  program  as  well.  If 
Indian  communities  are  to  succeed,  Indian  children  must  succeed  in  their 
education.  The  tutoring,  counseling  and  other  special  resources  provided 
to  Indian  students  through  JOM  grants  are  critical  to  Indian  children's 
success  in  grade  school,"  Johnson  said. 

In  addition  to  cuts  in  some  education  programs,  additional  funds  will  be 
required  to  reorganize  the  BIA  programs  by  eliminating  line  officers  at 
the  local  level  and  combining  the  duties  with  regional  officers.  The 
proposal  is  estimated  to  cost  an  additional  $14  million  and  is  opposed  by 
the  tribal  governments. 

"The  Bush  administration  is  doing  this  administratively  and  the  South 
Dakota  tribes  are  adamantly  opposed.  To  move  education  people  away  from 
local  communities  and  schools  works  against  responsiveness. 

"They  are  going  about  this  with  no  meaningful  consultation.  They  spring 
initiatives  on  us  without  listening  to  the  tribes  themselves  and  then 
there  is  no  meaningful  consultation." 

Johnson  said  it  will  be  difficult  to  change  the  plan  because  it  is  an 
administrative  move,  which  is  difficult  to  legislate  against. 

"The  process  is  wrong  as  well.  Bush  needs  to  spend  more  time  listening 
to  the  tribes,"  he  said. 

Another  issue  facing  Indian  country  that  needs  more  funding  to  combat  is 
the  rise  in  the  use  and  distribution  of  methamphetamine  on  the 
reservations . 

"Indian  country  is  hit  especially  hard;  it  extends  beyond  [the]  user  and 
hurts  the  entire  community." 

Within  the  Patriot  Act  reauthorization  is  legislation  based  on  the 
Combat  Meth  Act  of  2005.  This  provision  limits  access  to  large  quantities 
of  cold  medicines  that  contain  pseudophedrine. 

"We  must  do  all  we  can  to  stem  the  tide  on  this  drug.  We  need  to  make 
sure  the  bill  is  implemented  and  fully  funded." 

Training  is  available  for  tribal  law  enforcement  officers  through  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  combat  the  growing  use  of  meth.  Again,  Johnson 
said,  underfunding  law  enforcement  creates  an  environment  where  the 
limited  number  of  officers  are  overworked. 

The  Bush  administration  proposes  to  help  fund  education  with  revenues 


acquired  through  the  sales  of  300  million  acres  of  public  lands.  Most  of 
Indian  country  will  be  affected  by  this  proposal,  whether  it  involves  the 
sale  of  taken  lands  or  lands  located  within  a tribe's  original  homeland. 

"I  am  opposed  to  the  Bush  proposal;  it's  only  a proposal  and  I will  do 
all  I can  to  make  sure  doesn't  occur.  To  sell  off  part  of  our  heritage  for 
a one-time  windfall  ...  we  need  a way  to  fund  all  education,  but  not  by 
selling  off  the  land." 
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Oklahoma  tribe  works  to  have  Dohnson-O'Malley  restored 
Creeks  blast  feds  for  messing  with  1934  law 
Sam  Lewin 
April  19,  2006 

One  Oklahoma  tribe  is  launching  head  on  into  a battle  with  federal 
officials  seeking  to  cut  Indian  programs.  The  tribe  has  taken  the  unusual 
step  of  publishing  and  publicly  distributing  a "position  paper"  on  the 
proposed  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  calling 
it  a "broken  trust"  by  the  BIA.  Especially  galling  to  the  Muscogee  (Creek) 
Nation  are  plans  to  freeze  funding  for  the  Dohnson-O'Malley  program. 

In  all,  the  budget  is  $2.33  billion,  which  is  $65  million  less  than  the 
current  budget. 

The  Creeks  say  their  Dohnson-O'Malley  program  serves  14,500  students 
enrolled  in  46  Oklahoma  public  schools.  There  are  70  school  districts  in 
the  tribe's  service  area,  but  the  Creek's  position  paper  states  that 
because  of  a "1994  'student  count  freeze'  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Muscogee  Creek  Nation  DOM  program  has  not  been  able  to 
provide  services  to  the  remaining  twenty-four  schools  districts  due  to 
funding  elimination...  by  freezing  the  student  count,  the  BIA  has  taken 
upon  itself  to  say  which  child  deserves  to  be  served." 

The  tribe  says  the  key  issue  behind  Dohnson-O'Malley  is  preserving 
tribal  heritage. 

The  tribe's  "leaders  believe  that  the  survival  of  the  Muscogee  Nation  is 
dependent  upon  the  survival  of  the  traditional  language  and  culture.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  establishing  a positive  self-identification  and 
serves  as  the  conduit  for  involvement  of  the  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children  and  the  corner  stones  for  students  to  strive  towards 
excellence  in  education  and  achievement  in  life,"  states  the  position 
paper.  "These  two  elements  of  the  language  and  culture  are  areas  that  are 
incorporated  into  the  very  groundwork  behind  the  statutory  authority  of 
the  Dohnson-O'Malley  program." 

The  BIA  has  defended  their  spending  plan.  Associate  deputy  secretary  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  Dames  Cason  said:  "We  have  worked  in 
consultation  with  tribal  leaders  to  develop  a BIA  budget  that  more 
accurately  reflects  their  needs  and  priorities."  The  agency  also  says  that 
funding  for  Dohnson-O'Malley  can  be  shifted  from  the  BIA  to  the  Department 
of  Education.  Virginia  Thomas,  the  president  of  the  National  Dohnson- 
O'Malley  Board,  has  criticized  that  proposal.  Thomas  recently  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  that  the  Department  of  Education's 
Indian  education  program  "is  run  directly  through  the  school  districts  and 
is  not  subject  to  tribal  control." 

Dohnson-O'Malley  was  the  brainchild  of  Senator  Hiram  W.  Dohnson  and 
Representative  Thomas  P.  O'Malley.  The  legislation,  passed  in  1934, 
mandates  that  Congress  provide  federal  assistance  to  supplement  local 
efforts  in  order  to  educate  Indian  children  in  public  schools. 

Since  then  it  has  been  used  with  countless  students.  Each  program  is 


required  to  have  a committee  made  up  of  the  parents  of  the  Indian  students 
that  are  eligible  for  the  program. 

The  Creeks  want  the  program's  budget  restored  the  1994  level  of  $24 
million . 

"Tribes  are  serving  an  increase  in  students  yet  are  receiving  the  same 
dollar  amount  based  on  the  1994  student  count.  It  is  now  at  the  point  of 
reducing  services  or  reduce  the  number  of  children  to  be  served/'  states 
the  position  paper.  "If  a child  meets  the  criteria  of  eligibility  stated 
in  the  federal  regulations  that  govern  the  30M  programs,  they  should  be 
served  and  counted  as  all  other  eligible  students." 

There  is  some  political  support  for  the  Okmulgee-based  tribe. 

lohnson-O'Malley  is  "very  important  to  tribes,"  said  Sen.  Tim  Johnson, 
D-S.D.  "The  program  is  run  by  tribes,  is  dependent  on  input  from  parents, 
and  covers  a broad  range  of  educational  needs  of  Indian  students  including 
education  in  Indian  culture  and  history,  remedial  instruction,  retention 
programs,  as  well  important  personal  needs  such  as  books  and  eyeglasses." 

lohnson  said  he  would  work  with  other  lawmakers  to  lobby  Congress  to 
have  the  program  restored,  although  e recent  attempt  to  return  $1  billion 
to  the  BIA's  budget  failed  in  the  Senate. 
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Rights  vs.  rights  of  way 

Tribes  deny  they're  overcharging  energy  industry 

By  Kim  McGuire 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

April  19,  2006 

American  Indian  tribal  leaders  told  government  officials  Tuesday  they've 
been  unfairly  accused  of  overcharging  energy  companies  for  rights  of  way 
for  pipeline  and  utility-transmission  lines. 

Representatives  of  tribes  from  across  the  nation  are  in  Denver  this  week 
for  a three-day  joint  hearing  between  the  federal  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  U.S.  Energy  Department  for  a federal  study  on  the  tribal 
right-  of-way  issue. 

Several  tribal  leaders  say  the  study  has  fostered  false  accusations  that 
they  are  trying  to  disrupt  the  energy  market. 

"These  issues  that  have  been  raised  are  a dagger  to  the  very  heart  for 
rights  to  be  who  we  are,"  said  David  Lester,  director  of  Council  of  Energy 
Resource  Tribes,  a Denver-based  tribal  organization. 

The  study  is  focusing  on  how  the  tribes  have  been  historically 
compensated.  It  will  also  recommend  standards  to  determine  fair 
compensation  and  assess  tribal  sovereignty  interests.  The  study  is  due  to 
be  sent  to  Congress  on  Aug.  7. 

"We  are  making  every  effort  to  talk  to  the  tribes,  talk  to  the  tribal 
leaders  and  talk  to  the  tribal  representatives,"  said  Bob  Middleton, 
director  of  the  Interior  Department's  office  of  Indian  energy  and  economic 
development . 

Authorized  by  the  federal  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005,  the  study  has 
galvanized  the  tribes  and  the  energy  industry  - each  struggling  to  balance 
tribal  sovereignty  with  energy  demands.  The  industry  says  it  may  be  forced 
to  pass  increased  right-of-way  costs  to  consumers  if  the  tribes  are  able 
to  negotiate  lucrative  contracts. 

The  Navajo  Nation  and  El  Paso  Corp.  are  locked  in  a bitter  dispute  over 
how  much  the  Houston-based  company  should  pay  for  the  right  to  cross 
tribal  lands  with  a 900-mile  pipeline. 


Carol  Harvey,  a representative  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  tribe,  said  the 
Navajo  dispute  is  the  only  one  that  the  industry  can  cite  in  the  current 
right-of-way  debate. 

"This  injustice  is  compounded  given  the  lack  of  tribal  technical 
expertise,"  Harvey  said.  "Tribes  across  the  country  are  having  to  retain 
consultants  and  outside  counsel  to  assist  them  in  protecting  their  rights. 
Staff  writer  Kim  McGuire  can  be  reached  at  303-820-1240 
or  kmcguire@denverpost.com. 
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Osages  sue  state 

Allege  broken  trust  in  compact  dealings 

PAWHUSKA  OK 

Native  American  Times 

April  21,  2006 

The  Osage  Nation  has  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  state  of  Oklahoma, 
charging  that  emergency  rules  passed  by  state  commission  are  a "direct 
violation"  the  tribe's  compact,  the  Osages  said  in  a statement. 

The  tribe's  argument  is  that  they  signed  an  agreement  with  the  state  in 
good  faith,  but  that  Governor  Brad  Henry's  administration  changed  the 
terms  after  the  fact. 

"The  state  is  showing  their  disregard  for  dealing  with  the  Indian  tribes 
by  passing  these  restrictive  rules,  in  direct  contempt  for  the  agreements 
they  have  already  made.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Osage  Nation  has  no 
choice  but  to  protect  commerce  on  our  reservation  by  filing  this  claim  in 
Federal  Court,"  said  Osage  chief  Dim  Gray. 

State  officials  recently  announced  they  would  not  enforce  the  emergency 
rules,  passed  by  the  Oklahoma  Tax  Commission,  until  May  1 in  order  to  give 
time  for  further  renegotiations. 

"The  time  to  negotiate  was  before  the  rule  was  passed,  not  after.  They 
were  only  interested  in  dictating  another  rule,  which  will  damage  commerce 
on  the  reservation,  and  are  now  calling  for  negotiation  after  they  have 
clearly  broken  the  compact.  This  does  not  show  good  faith,  and  this  action 
will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  government  of  the  Osage  Nation,"  Gray  said. 

This  is  the  second  time  this  year  the  tribe  has  gone  to  court  over  a 
compact  broken  by  the  state.  The  first  was  in  February  when  a judge  agreed 
that  the  tribe's  compact  requires  state  authorities  to  enter  into 
arbitration . 

The  tribe  says  that  since  the  first  batch  of  emergency  rules  was  passed 
in  February  they  have  seen  a significant  decline  in  tribal  tax  revenue. 
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Pawnee  soldier  seriously  injured  in  Iraq  bombing 
"We  are  praying  for  him" 

Sam  Lewin 


April  19,  2006 

An  American  Indian  soldier  originally  from  Oklahoma  has  been  seriously 
injured  in  an  Easter  Sunday  bomb  attack  in  Iraq. 

Pvt.  Joshua  P.  Stein  is  now  recovering  in  Germany  following  the  assault 
on  his  unit  by  insurgents  using  an  Improvised  Explosive  Device.  Stein,  a 
member  of  the  Pawnee  Nation,  suffered  two  broken  arms,  burns  and  other 
injuries  in  the  attack.  Doctors  have  amputated  both  of  his  legs  above  the 
knee. 

Stein's  mother  is  Sandy  Kaulaity  of  Perkins,  Oklahoma.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  Yvonne  and  Hershall  Kaulaity.  Stein's  aunt,  Carol  Kaulaity, 
said  her  sister  has  flown  to  Germany  to  be  at  her  son's  bedside. 

"Joshua  is  a spirited  boy,"  Carol  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "Sandy 
said  he's  still  himself  after  everything  that  has  happened  to  him.  He's 
joking  and  making  everyone  laugh.  They  asked  him  to  wiggle  his  fingers  and 
he  flipped  them  off.  That's  the  type  of  spirited  guy  he  is." 

Stein  serves  in  the  Army's  Echo  Company,  1st  Battalion,  66th  Armored 
Regiment.  He  had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Hood  and  was  dispatched  to  Iraq 
last  fall.  After  living  in  Perkins  for  a stint  as  a youngster  he  moved  to 
stay  with  his  father,  who  has  a home  overseas. 

Stein  has  a wife  and  a two-year-old  daughter.  His  wife  is  pregnant  and 
expecting  another  child  in  August.  She  has  joined  her  mother-in-law  in 
Germany. 

Carol  Kaulaity  said  her  sister  reported  that  upon  waking,  the  first 
thing  Stein  asked  was  "did  the  other  guys  make  it  through?"  He  was 
informed  that  they  did. 

Stein  now  faces  intense  physical  therapy.  He  will  soon  be  transferred 
stateside  for  further  medical  treatment  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center. 

"It  hurts  because  we  know  what  happened  and  we  are  praying  for  him," 
said  Carol  Kaulaity.  "My  sister  said  he  knows  that  people  prayed  for  him." 
You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 
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Scores  of  some  minority  students  dropped  from  local  test  reports 

Some  test  scores  unreported  in  county  White  students'  scores 

excluded  at  Ithaca's  B3M 

By  KERRIE  FRISINGER 

Journal  Staff 

April  19,  2006 

ITHACA  - In  Tompkins  County  and  nearby  districts,  no  test  scores  for 
Hispanic  and  Native  American  students  were  factored  independently  into 
school  progress  reports  in  2003-04,  due  to  a loophole  in  federal  law. 

Six  of  12  schools  in  the  Ithaca  district  were  the  only  ones  in  the  area 
to  report  the  results  for  black  or  Asian  students,  according  to  an 
Associated  Press  analysis. 

In  all,  around  9,940  students  from  12  local  school  districts  and  a 
handful  of  special  schools  took  standardized  tests  in  2003-04.  More  than 
730  of  those  scores,  most  of  which  belonged  to  students  from  racial 
minorities,  were  excluded  from  required  categories. 

That's  because  the  federal  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  allows  schools  to 
avoid  reporting  on  some  trends  in  academic  progress  if  the  numbers  of 
children  tested  in  specified  subgroups  fall  below  a threshold.  In  New  York 
state,  the  cut-off  is  30  children  in  a school. 

By  putting  up  fewer  categories  for  scrutiny,  schools  encounter  fewer 
opportunities  to  miss  a federal  target  and  face  penalties.  Another 
required  category  evaluates  the  scores  of  the  entire  school  population  as 


a whole,  including  too-small  subgroups,  but  that  figure  does  not  provide 
specific  insight  into  the  performance  of  poor,  disabled  or  minority 
students  who  have  traditionally  scored  lower  on  standardized  tests  and 
whom  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  aims  to  help. 

The  threshold,  though,  helps  small  schools  such  as  those  in  Lansing 
avoid  unfair  sanctions,  said  Superintendent  Mark  Lewis. 

If,  for  example,  50  percent  of  students  needed  to  pass  a math  test  in 
order  for  the  school  to  earn  the  government's  "adequate  yearly  progress" 
approval,  the  school  would  fall  short  if  only  six  students  in  a group  of 
10  failed,  versus  the  51  students  who  would  need  to  fail  in  a group  of  100 

"The  sanctions  that  come  with  No  Child  Left  Behind  are  rather  severe," 
Lewis  said.  "If  such  a small  percentage  of  your  student  enrollment  fails 
to  meet  adequate  yearly  progress,  should  the  boom  be  lowered  on  the  whole 
school?" 

In  2003-04,  the  subgroup  results  of  11  black,  20  Asian,  one  Native 
American  and  five  Hispanic  students  overall  were  excluded  from  reports  on 
Lansing's  elementary,  middle  and  high  school.  Between  67  and  95  percent  of 
Lansing  students  that  year  passed  various  standardized  tests,  rates  that 
all  exceeded  standards. 

While  some  scores  may  not  end  up  on  official  reports,  the  schools  track 
where  individual  students  struggle  on  exams  and  pair  them  with  academic 
intervention  teachers  if  necessary,  Lewis  said. 

In  the  Ithaca  City  School  District,  both  regular  middle  schools  tested 
enough  black  and  Asian  students  to  report  for  the  subgroups  in  2003-04. 
Northeast  and  South  Hill  elementary  schools  had  subgroups  for  Asian 
students,  while  Belle  Sherman  and  Beverly  3.  Martin  elementary  schools 
reported  for  black  students.  B3M  was  also  home  to  one  of  the  few  subgroups 
of  white  students  that  were  excluded  locally. 

Kim  Fontana,  director  of  staff  development  for  Ithaca  schools,  said  many 
more  subgroups  should  start  to  appear  on  reports  because  schools  are  now 
required  to  test  all  students  in  grades  three  through  eight,  rather  than 
just  fourth  and  eighth.  That  could  cause  declines  in  overall  progress,  she 
said,  but  it  will  also  cast  a stronger  light  on  the  performance  of 
individual  students,  especially  those  who  have  traditionally  fallen  behind 
their  peers. 

"This  is  the  promise  of  the  legislation,"  Fontana  said.  "The  goal  that 
every  subgroup  gets  addressed,  that's  a good  thing." 

Contact : kfrising@ithaca journal . com 
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Saving  the  Indian  children  in  the  here  and  now 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

April  17,  2006 
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The  first  time  I heard  the  word  "brainwashing,"  was  during  the  Korean 
Conflict.  Back  then  several  GI ' s underwent  this  procedure  while  prisoners 
of  war.  Afterwards,  they  shifted  their  allegiance  to  the  North  Koreans  and 
Chinese. 

The  analogy  would  be  like  removing  someone's  brain,  washing  it  clean  of 
all  it  contained  and  then  re-programming  it  with  a different  set  of  values 
philosophy,  religion,  and  political  beliefs.  This  happened  to  many  Native 
Americans.  It  happened  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  mission 
boarding  schools. 

It  is  happening  again  today  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South 


Dakota . 

The  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  proposed 
building  a Planned  Parenthood  Clinic  on  the  reservation  after  the  nearly 
all-white  legislative  body  of  South  Dakota  passed  HB1215  banning  all 
abortions  in  the  state  and  made  no  exceptions  for  rape  or  incest.  Fire 
Thunder  immediately  became  a target  of  the  anti-abortion  movement  and 
worse  yet,  a target  of  some  of  her  own  people. 

Let's  stop  for  a minute  and  look  at  what  Fire  Thunder  had  in  mind.  First 
of  all  and  foremost,  she  wanted  a Planned  Parenthood  Clinic  that  would 
help  the  women  of  the  reservation  find  treatment  for  the  myriad  of 
problems  they  face,  problems  that  include  rape,  incest,  teen  pregnancies, 
AIDS,  other  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  and  terrible  spousal  and 
boyfriend  abuse.  And,  as  a last  resort,  the  opportunity  to  obtain  an 
abortion  in  a case  of  rape  or  incest. 

The  teen  pregnancy  rate  on  the  reservation  is  far  above  the  national 
average.  The  number  of  babies  born  with  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  caused  by 
alcoholic  and  drug  addicted  mothers  is  steadily  increasing  and  many  of 
those  babies  have  since  grown  into  adults  that  are  wreaking  havoc  with  the 
lives  of  innocent  people. 

Some  violent  FAS  teenagers  appear  to  have  no  conscience.  They  often  rob, 
kill,  abuse  and  maim  without  remorse.  And  as  their  numbers  grow  so  will 
the  increase  in  violent  crimes.  Far  too  many  girls  of  high  school  age  are 
dropping  out  of  school  because  they  got  pregnant.  These  are  problems  that 
have  grown  to  epidemic  proportions  and  as  a former  nurse.  Fire  Thunder  has 
had  a front  row  seat  to  this  ongoing  disaster.  Planned  Parenthood  offers 
lessons  and  products  specifically  for  birth  control. 

Rather  than  debate  the  issue  in  a mature  manner,  some  are  already 
calling  for  Fire  Thunder's  impeachment.  Fire  Thunder  saw  a problem.  She 
expressed  her  concerns  and  suggested  a possible  solution.  Is  expressing  an 
opinion  now  an  impeachable  offense?  I would  say  only  to  those  who  have  a 
political  agenda.  The  juvenile  code  some  dissenters  are  using  against  Fire 
Thunder  has  never  been  enacted  into  law.  And  even  if  it  had,  it  can 
certainly  be  amended  to  coincide  with  the  more  traditional  beliefs. 

Let's  get  back  to  brainwashing.  Some  of  the  Indian  people  vehemently 
opposed  to  a Planned  Parenthood  Clinic  are  devout  Catholics  or  of  other 
religious  denominations.  When  they  first  took  up  the  mantle  of 
Christianity  they  stepped  outside  of  the  beliefs  of  their  ancestors.  They 
embraced  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  foreigners  who  came  to  the  shores  of 
this  continent  determined  to  convert  the  Indian  people  to  their  own 
beliefs  and  to  force  them  to  denounce  their  own  cultural  and  traditional 
beliefs . 

There  are  far  too  many  children  on  Indian  reservations  that  have  been 
abandoned  and  left  to  be  raised  by  their  grandparents,  or  worse,  left  in 
the  hands  of  social  welfare  agencies.  Until  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act 
came  along  these  unfortunate  children  were  often  adopted  out  to  non- 
Indians,  especially  to  white  church  groups  who  then  passed  them  on  to 
members  of  their  parish. 

Louis  Winters,  a friend  of  mine  and  former  classmate  from  Holy  Rosary 
Indian  Mission,  with  the  help  of  then  Senator  Tom  Daschle,  set  up  a home 
for  abused  and  abandoned  children  in  Pine  Ridge  Village.  He  has  had  to 
fight  with  all  of  his  might  to  secure  funds  and  help  every  year  to  feed, 
clothe  and  heal  these  damaged  children.  Where  were  all  of  those  Lakota 
people  now  attacking  Ms.  Fire  Thunder  when  "Louie  Boy"  Winters  needed 
their  help? 

Fire  Thunder  is  a strong  woman.  As  such  she  has  drawn  the  wrath  of  some 
male  politicians  who  fear  her  forward-looking  ideologies.  She  is  the  first 
woman  ever  to  be  elected  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  She  has 
taken  a strong  stand  for  the  rights  of  women.  Could  it  be  that  some  Lakota 
men  fear  that  their  women  may  have  found  a voice? 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  would  derail  Fire  Thunder's  idea  of  having  a 
Planned  Parenthood  Clinic  on  the  reservation  should  start  making  an  effort 
to  help  those  children,  some  of  them  still  babies,  that  have  been 
abandoned  and  abused.  These  children  are  alive  in  the  real  world  and  in 
dire  need  of  any  kind  of  help. 

One  Lakota  wicasa  wakan  (Holy  Man)  told  me  on  the  condition  that  I 


protect  his  anonymity,  that  those  people  attacking  Fire  Thunder  do  not 
know  their  own  cultural  history  and  he  used  the  term  I used  at  the 
beginning  of  this  column.  He  said,  "They  have  been  so  'brainwashed'  into 
thinking  like  the  white  man  that  they  can  no  longer  think  as  an  Indian. 
Traditionally  Indian  men  never  interfered  with  the  rights  of  a woman  to  do 
whatever  it  was  she  chose  to  do  when  it  came  to  having  or  not  having  a 
child.  He  always  assumed  that  the  woman  knew  what  she  was  doing  and  didn't 
need  direction  from  any  man." 

One  can  only  hope  that  those  critics  who  have  been  so  brainwashed  as  to 
abandon  their  traditional  beliefs  will  go  back  to  their  roots  and  look  at 
this  proposed  clinic  with  an  open  mind. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine.  He  can  be 
reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at  2050  W.  Main  St. 
Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and  former  publisher  of 
the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
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An  unsung  hero:  The  Queen  of  the  Drive-Inn 
Column  by  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
April  19,  2006 

On  Monday,  Larson's  Drive  Inn  in  Larimore,  N.D.,  opened  for  the  2006 
season.  This  year's  opening  is  the  beginning  of  a new  era  for  this  eatery. 
Marlene,  the  owner  and  manager,  retired  after  some  26  years,  and  her 
daughter,  Sandra,  took  Marlene's  place  at  the  Drive  Inn. 

This  simple,  small-town  drive-in  is  an  example  of  those  rare  rural 
outlets  that  are  growing  while  others  shrink  or  go  out  of  business.  Rural 
depopulation  and  migration  to  bigger  cities  are  closing  doors  faster  than 
the  businesses  can  catch  their  second  wind. 

Before  so  many  people  moved  away,  small  towns  provided  services  such  as 
restaurants,  movie  theaters  and  other  amenities  to  their  community.  Many 
of  these  niceties  now  are  gone,  but  Larson's  Drive  Inn  is  unique.  It  has 
grown  with  the  community,  just  as  Marlene  became  central  in  the  community. 

Marlene  told  me  that  she  and  her  husband.  Art,  saw  the  place  years  ago 
and  decided  back  then  they  wanted  a drive-in  - something  from  the  era  that 
they'd  lived. 

Marlene  and  Art  fell  in  love  during  the  1960s  and  still  are  together 
after  all  these  years  - another  theme  that  seems  to  be  disappearing  with 
new  ways. 

Their  dating  included  roller-skating  near  Bachelor's  Grove  in  the  1960s. 
That's  roller-skating,  not  in-line  skating.  Their  vintage  roller  skates 
hang  on  the  wall  in  the  Drive  Inn. 

My  guess  is  that  some  of  the  young  people  who  are  frequent  customers 
wonder  about  the  theme  - the  old  Coke  pictures,  vintage  wallpaper  and  food 
from  a timeless  era. 

If  you  sit  in  your  car  with  headlights  turned  on,  a carhop  will  show  up 
at  your  car  window,  take  your  order  and  bring  it  to  you  on  a tray  that's 
hung  on  your  window.  I haven't  seen  a carhop  do  that  at  Larson's  yet,  so  I 
keep  getting  a vision  of  a ponytailed  teenager  in  a short  skirt,  rolling 
out  the  drive-in  door  on  skates  with  "Rock  Around  the  Clock"  blaring  in 
the  background.  It's  a scene  right  out  of  1962,  "American  Graffiti"-style. 

Marlene  told  me  one  day  that  she  probably  would  continue  cooking  and 
serving  food  there  until  she  left  this  world.  Well,  in  December,  she 
suffered  congestive  heart  failure  and  was  hospitalized  for  eight  days. 


During  her  stay  in  the  hospital,  she  realized  that  it  was  time  to  cut  down 
on  the  stress  in  her  life,  she  told  me. 

As  we  talked  Monday,  she  stopped  visiting  and  walked  over  to  clear 
tables  (the  restaurant  was  full),  then  started  to  wash  dishes  until  her 
daughter  made  her  go  back  to  visiting.  I had  to  smile  to  myself;  hard  work 
is  so  typical  of  our  era. 

When  Marlene  started  the  drive-in,  she  decided  she  would  get  her  workers 
from  the  local  high  school.  "I  am  good  to  them  and  treat  them  like  family, 
and  they  respond,"  she  said. 

By  that,  she  means  she  listens  to  them  and  rewards  the  young  people  with 
parties  and  gifts  on  Christmas  for  their  good  work  habits.  When  they 
graduate  from  high  school  - once  a young  person  works  at  Larson's,  he  or 
she  tends  to  stay  on  throughout  the  high  school  years  - they  get  a quilt 
in  their  favorite  color.  Then,  when  they  marry  and  have  children,  those 
events  are  remembered  with  handmade  quilts. 

When  I saw  Marlene  on  Monday,  she  was  finishing  the  fifth  of  six  quilts 
she  was  making  for  her  girls.  Each  of  these  quilts  take  more  than  two  days 
to  complete;  but  then,  she's  an  expert  at  putting  them  together. 

When  men  or  women  from  our  community  are  killed  while  serving  in  the 
military,  Marlene  and  a group  called  "Military  Comfort  Quilts"  sew  quilts 
for  the  family.  She  called  me  when  Pvt.  Sheldon  Hawk  Eagle  was  killed  so 
she  could  present  his  family  with  a quilt. 

She  and  her  daughter  bring  foreign  exchange  students  into  their  homes 
and  have  done  so  for  several  years.  Some  of  them  work  at  the  Drive  Inn.  It 
is  a good  study  in  the  American  culture,  she  said. 

She  opens  the  doors  of  the  Drive  Inn  during  high  school  games  so  that 
young  people  can  get  hamburgers,  fries  and  sodas  after  vigorous  activities 
such  as  volleyball  or  basketball.  One  of  the  favorite  foods  that  Sandra, 
her  daughter,  invented  is  called  "smothered  fries."  That's  fries  with 
cheese,  taco  sauce  and  other  toppings  - calorie-laden  but  good. 

Marlene  Larson  is  one  of  the  unsung  heroes  of  our  community.  She  is 
someone  who  has  helped  young  people  and  her  town;  she  has  made  life  better 
for  this  region. 

It  is  good  to  see  she  is  stepping  back  and  taking  time  for  herself. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Indigenous  caught  in  web  of  border  policies 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  21,  2006 

TUCSON,  Ariz.  - Indigenous  communities  living  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
are  caught  in  the  web  of  bi-national  politics,  the  struggle  to  survive  and 
a growing  racism  fueled  by  fear  in  the  United  States,  said  Dose  Matus, 
Yaqui,  and  director  of  the  Indigenous  Alliance  Without  Borders. 

Matus  said  the  current  racism  and  hysteria  in  the  United  States  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  Hispanic  population  is  growing  rapidly  in  America. 

"There  are  those  that  think  that  if  something  isn't  done,  that  people  of 
color  are  going  to  take  over,"  Matus  told  Indian  Country  Today. 

"The  bottom  line  is  they  are  afraid  that  undocumented  workers  will 
become  citizens  and  change  control  of  America;  that  America  will  become 
controlled  by  brown  people." 

Matus  joined  100,000  protesters  marching  in  downtown  Phoenix  on  the  Day 
of  Immigrant  Rights,  April  10,  who  delivered  a powerful  message  of  migrant 


rights  to  Arizona  lawmakers  at  the  state  capitol. 

Matus  said  the  rising  racism  in  America  is  reflected  in  the  U.S.  border 
wall  being  constructed,  which  will  damage  Indian  sacred  places  and  destroy 
the  fragile  ecosystem  of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Further,  24-hour  stadium 
lights  in  the  desert  will  upset  the  pattern  of  animals  that  feed  at  night. 

"The  people  will  still  be  coming  in.  It  is  not  going  to  stop  them;  it 
will  just  mean  that  smugglers  will  make  more  money." 

Meanwhile,  describing  civilian  patrols  at  the  border,  Matus  said 
Minutemen  and  Border  Guardians  members  are  racists.  However,  he  praised 
the  Minutemen  for  bringing  attention  to  border  issues,  which  activists 
have  been  struggling  to  do  for  years. 

Besides  indigenous  coming  north  for  work,  there  are  eight  tribes  with 
communities  on  both  sides  of  the  international  border  between  California 
and  Texas:  Kumeyaay,  Cocopah,  Tohono  O'odham,  Yaqui,  Gila  River  Pima, 
Yavapai,  Ysleta  del  Sur  (Tigua)  and  Kickapoo  tribes. 

"Crossing  the  border  was  never  a big  issue  for  indigenous  prior  to  the 
current  border  hysteria  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  20  years," 
Matus  said. 

Further,  Matus  said  none  of  the  Indian  tribes  living  along  the  border 
between  California  and  Texas  has  been  contacted  by  the  U.S.  government  and 
involved  in  border  policy-making. 

"Not  one  Indian  nation  has  been  contacted  on  how  to  protect  the  border, 
or  how  to  control  undocumented  people  coming  onto  their  lands." 

Matus  said  the  U.S.  government  must  involve  traditional  communities  and 
ceremonial  leaders  in  planning  for  border  laws,  and  not  just  Indian  tribal 
councils,  which  are  designed  to  work  with  the  U.S.  government. 

"Our  leaders  are  our  ceremonial  people.  The  tribal  governments  cannot  be 
too  pushy  with  the  United  States  government.  They  can't  take  a radical 
stance  because  the  United  States  could  create  sanctions  against  them;  the 
elected  tribal  officials  operate  under  the  mandates  of  the  BIA." 

Currently,  Matus  said  segments  of  the  international  border  wall,  already 
constructed  in  towns  between  New  Mexico  and  California  - Agua  Prieta, 
Douglas,  Nogales  and  San  Diego  - have  only  served  to  push  undocumented 
migrants  into  treacherous  terrain.  These  are  the  lands  where  migrants  can 
easily  die  in  summer,  the  mountains  of  southern  California  and  Arizona 
deserts,  including  Tohono  O'odham  and  Cocopah  tribal  lands  in  Arizona. 

"There  is  also  a lot  of  smuggling  of  humans  and  a lot  of  smuggling  of 
drugs,"  Matus  said,  adding  that  tribal  members  living  on  the  border  face 
increased  fear  of  smugglers.  But,  he  said,  U.S.  Border  Patrol  agents  are 
adding  to  the  problem. 

"The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  is  harassing  people  and  involved  in  high-speed 
chases.  They  are  violating  basic  civil  rights  and  instilling  fear  into 
residents.  The  border  patrol  comes  to  their  homes  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  wanting  to  know  who  they  have  in  there." 

At  the  center  of  the  complex  issues  of  border  politics  and  race  are  the 
indigenous  people  of  the  Americas. 

"The  poorest  of  the  poor  are  Indians.  A large  portion  of  those  coming 
across  on  foot  are  Indians  from  Chiapas,  Veracruz  and  Sonora,"  Matus  said, 
referring  to  the  states  in  southern  and  northern  Mexico. 

For  the  past  30  years,  Matus  has  struggled  to  secure  border  passage  for 
Yaqui  ceremonial  leaders. 

Matus  said  immigration  and  customs  officials,  searching  for  drugs  at  the 
border,  have  destroyed  Yaqui  ceremonial  deer  heads  and  masks. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  border  passage  for  Yaqui  ceremonial  leaders, 

Matus  and  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribal  Council  negotiated  an  agreement  with 
immigration  officials  and  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Nogales,  Mexico.  With  this 
agreement,  the  Pascua  Yaqui  Tribal  Council  agreed  to  be  responsible  for 
those  Matus  escorted  across,  including  Yaqui  deer  dancers,  deer  singers, 
Pascola  dancers  and  traditional  musicians  who  play  the  violin  and  harp. 

However,  as  border  officials  changed  positions,  the  problems  returned. 

"One  of  the  problems  is  immigration  officials  consider  indigenous  from 
Mexico  to  be  Mexicans,  but  indigenous  who  live  in  Mexico  say,  'We  are 
Indians . " ' 

Meanwhile,  at  the  border,  Yaqui  and  other  indigenous  from  south  of  the 
U.S.  border  are  expected  to  secure  visas  to  enter  the  United  States. 


But  Matus  pointed  out  that  the  solvency  requirement  means  providing 
proof  of  a job,  utility  payments,  ownership  of  property  or  a letter  from 
an  employer.  These  are  documents  which  Yaqui  villagers  do  not  have. 

Further,  the  visa  fee  is  $100,  plus  the  additional  cost  of  a Mexican 
passport  of  $30  and  the  cost  of  photos.  Since  many  Yaqui  in  the  eight  Rio 
Yaqui  villages  near  Obregon  work  as  goat  herders  or  cattle  herders  for  200 
pesos  or  $10  a day,  visas  are  cost-prohibitive.  Most  of  the  40,000  Rio 
Yaqui  live  in  traditional  homes  without  running  water  or  electricity. 

Until  about  three  years  ago,  most  Yaqui  from  Sonora  came  to  the  United 
States  to  work,  saved  their  money  and  then  returned  home  to  their  village. 
Now,  however,  more  Yaqui  youths  are  staying  in  the  United  States  because 
of  the  lack  of  jobs  in  Mexico. 

Matus  described  one  youth  from  Rio  Yaqui. 

"He  has  a law  degree  and  he's  packing  chickens  in  Oklahoma.  He  couldn't 
find  work  in  Mexico.  Well,  he  could  get  a job  as  a goat  herder  or  work  in 
the  fields,  but  he  said,  'I  didn't  go  to  school  to  do  all  that."' 

Matus  said,  "Sometimes  they  get  the  American  dream  of  the  American 
paycheck  and  say,  'I'm  not  going  back."' 

When  asked  if  indigenous  along  the  border  are  winning  or  losing  the 
battle  for  their  rights,  Matus  responded,  "Everyone  in  America  is  losing 
the  battle." 
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In  the  southern  state  of  Oaxaca,  Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador,  or  "AMLO," 
as  he  is  affectionately  known  across  Mexico,  is  approaching  the  podium  to 
speak  to  13,000  supporters.  But  first,  he  must  be  cleansed.  A short 
medicine  woman,  wearing  the  traditional  dress  of  the  Mixtec  Indians,  swats 
him  with  green  branches  and  perfumes  him  with  copal  incense.  Lopez  Obrador 
stands  respectfully  still  with  his  eyes  closed  while  assembled  crowds  howl 
with  delight. 

The  Mexican  presidential  election  is  in  full  swing,  and  Lopez  Obrador 
is  one  of  three  major  candidates  running  for  the  office.  Barring  the 
possibility  of  massive  electoral  fraud,  external  meddling  or 
assassination,  AMLO  will  likely  become  the  next  president  of  Mexico. 

But  these  are  not  unthinkable  "what  ifs."  In  1988,  by  all  accounts, 
massive  fraud  denied  candidate  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas  the  presidency.  And  in 
1994,  the  popular  leading  candidate  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio  was  gunned  down 
in  the  streets  of  Tijuana  in  a murder  that  has  never  been  solved. 

Mexicans  are  all  too  aware  of  the  seamy  history  of  direct  or  covert  U.S. 
involvement  in  shaping  or  overturning  the  outcome  of  elections  throughout 
Latin  America.  President  Bush,  in  advance  of  last  week's  Cancun  summit 
meeting,  met  with  Mexican  journalists  and  pledged  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  involved  in  the  Mexican  election  and  would  work  with  the 
choice  of  the  Mexican  people.  But  U.S.  progressives  should  remain 
vigilant.  It's  been  many  decades  since  a leftist  president  was  tolerated 


on  oun  southern  border. 

Mexicans  go  to  the  polls  on  Duly  2 to  elect  their  next  president  to  a 
constitutionally  mandated  single  six-year  term,  along  with  628  members  of 
Congress.  Six  years  ago  voters  elected  Vicente  Fox,  the  first  president  in 
71  years  who  was  not  from  the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRI), 
Mexico's  traditional  ruling  party.  The  2000  election  was  largely  free  of 
irregularities , thanks  in  large  part  to  Mexico's  independent  and 
well-resourced  Federal  Election  Institute. 

Fox,  who  ran  as  the  candidate  of  the  conservative  National  Action  Party, 
or  PAN,  as  it  is  called  in  Spanish,  remains  personally  popular.  While  his 
legislative  agenda  has  been  thwarted  in  the  PRI  dominated  legislature, 
Mexicans  give  him  credit  for  serving  honorably  and  not  personally  looting 
the  treasury,  as  many  of  his  predecessors  have. 

Fox  has  vocally  supported  Bush  administration  free  trade  policies  such  as 
the  proposed  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  --  earning  the  accusation  of 
being  a "lapdog  of  empire"  from  Venezuelan  President  Hugo  Chavez.  At  the 
same  time.  Fox  has  distanced  himself  from  U.S.  policies  in  Iraq  and  been 
openly  critical  of  U.S.  immigration  policy  and  proposals  to  build  a wall 
along  the  U.S. -Mexican  border. 

Running  for  president  as  the  nominee  on  the  PAN  ticket  is  44-year-old 
Felipe  Calderon,  who  served  in  Fox's  cabinet  as  energy  secretary. 

Calderon's  candidacy  has  sputtered,  and  he  recently  removed  his  top 
campaign  staff  and  changed  his  campaign  slogan  for  the  third  time. 

The  PRI  candidate  is  Roberto  Madrazo,  a long-time  fixture  of  national 
politics.  Madrazo  grew  up  in  the  governor's  mansion  in  the  oil-rich  gulf 
state  of  Tabasco,  where  his  father  also  served  as  governor  and  later  as 
PRI  party  president,  positions  his  son  would  later  hold.  Madrazo  inherits 
the  remarkable  PRI  political  machinery,  with  its  legendary 
get-out-the-vote  and  steal-the-vote  capacity.  While  claiming  that  he 
represents  a reformed  and  chastened  PRI,  his  campaign  has  been  hampered  by 
lackluster  campaigning  and  tainted  by  his  reputation  for  bullying  and 
arm-twisting. 

Mexicans  wonder  out  loud  about  how  Madrazo  could  be  so  rich  after  two 
generations  of  public  service.  Internet  savvy  Mexicans  have  been 
circulating  the  Google  Earth  coordinates  (19  14'  22.79"  N,  99  10'  16.50" 

W)  to  view  Madrazo' s 14, 000-square-foot  home  on  a 3.6-acre  estate 
overlooking  Mexico  City,  one  of  five  houses  and  multiple  sports  cars  that 
Madrazo  reported  on  his  financial  disclosure  statements. 

Madrazo' s wealth  is  a startling  contrast  to  austere  Lopez  Obrador,  a 
widower  who  lives  in  a modest  apartment  and  who  drove  his  own  compact  car 
to  work  when  he  served  as  mayor  of  Mexico  City,  the  continent's  largest 
metropolis.  While  Madrazo  grew  up  in  a life  of  privilege,  AMLO  is  the  son 
of  a shopkeeper  who  worked  in  his  youth  as  an  advocate  for  indigenous 
groups  in  Tabasco.  In  the  1980s,  he  led  efforts  to  successfully  force  the 
oil  industry  to  pay  reparations  for  damaging  indigenous  lands. 

Polls  show  Lopez  Obrador  opening  up  a lead  over  his  rival  candidates.  A 
mid-March  poll  conducted  by  El  Universal  showed  Obrador  as  the  preference 
of  36  percent  of  voters,  with  Calderon  at  27  percent  and  Madrazo  at  14 
percent . 

Meanwhile  Subcommander  Marcos,  the  visible  leader  of  the  Zapatista 
rebellion  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  has  launched  the  "other  campaign."  He 
is  traveling  to  all  the  states  of  Mexico  to  raise  issues  left  out  of  the 
main  campaigns.  He  accuses  all  three  major  party  candidates  of  being  all 
the  same  --  and  predicts  Lopez  Obrador  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  his 
promises . 

U.S.  analysts  want  to  cast  Lopez  Obrador  as  part  of  the  leftist  tide 
sweeping  Latin  America,  with  the  recent  election  of  Evo  Morales  in  Bolivia 
and  Michelle  Bachelet  in  Chile.  But  Lopez  Obrador  quickly  dismisses  any 
comparisons  to  trends  or  leaders  in  other  countries.  His  role  model,  as  he 
cautiously  points  out,  is  Mexico's  beloved  Benito  Duarez,  the  Zapotec 
Indian  from  humble  origins  who  as  president  unified  the  country  during  a 
time  of  external  aggression  and  repelled  French  invaders  in  1867. 

Lopez  Obrador 's  outsider  and  independent  status  was  confirmed  in  April 
2005  when  national  legislators  from  the  PRI  and  PAN  tried  to  prevent  him 
from  running  on  a minor  legal  matter.  But  their  tactic  backfired  as 


millions  of  Mexicans  took  to  the  streets  to  support  AMLO,  forcing 
opposition  party  leaders  to  back  off.  AMLO  has  polled  as  the  presidential 
front-runner  ever  since. 

Unlike  the  other  two  candidates,  AMLO's  campaign  doesn't  bus  in 
banner-waving  supporters,  and  provide  free  food  and  T-shirts  to  bolster 
his  campaign  appearances.  His  popularity  is  rooted  in  his  plain-spoken 
commitment  to  address  the  growing  inequalities  of  Mexican  society.  His 
campaign  slogan,  "For  the  Good  of  All,  First  the  Poor,"  powerfully 
connects  with  the  half  of  Mexico's  population  who  live  in  poverty  and  feel 
forgotten . 

From  the  outside,  Mexico  appears  to  have  had  a decade  of  stability.  But 
the  reality  is  that  poverty  and  insecurity  are  rising.  Real  wages  have 
plummeted,  and  many  communities  in  rural  Mexico  are  now  ghost  towns  after 
being  devastated  by  the  loss  of  2 million  agricultural  jobs.  Mexican 
farmers,  after  NAFTA,  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  imports  flowing  in 
from  subsidized  U.S.  farmers,  particularly  in  corn. 

A Lopez  Obrador  presidency  would  likely  lead  to  some  significant  changes 
in  U.S-Mexican  relations.  For  instance,  AMLO  would  not,  like  President 
Fox,  carry  the  banner  of  U.S.  free  trade  policies  at  meetings  throughout 
Latin  America.  In  fact,  one  of  AMLO's  "50  promises"  calls  for  a 
renegotiation  of  the  provisions  of  the  1994  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  that  deal  with  the  importation  of  corn  and  beans. 

AMLO  would  also  reverse  the  drift,  initiated  under  President  Fox,  of 
privatizing  the  public  sector  and  opening  up  Mexican  oil  production  to 
foreign  investment.  AMLO  has  made  some  business  leaders  nervous  by  his 
proposal  to  make  public  the  beneficiaries  of  the  1994  bank  bailout. 

As  Lopez  Obrador  stays  in  the  lead,  the  attacks  from  other  campaigns 
are  turning  more  vicious.  Both  Madrazo  and  Calderon  attack  AMLO  as  an 
authoritarian  and  messianic  populist.  Calderon  told  a recent  rally  that 
Lopez  Obrador  was  an  enemy  of  foreign  investment.  "I'm  the  one  who  can 
make  an  economy  grow,"  Calderon  claimed.  "All  he  knows  how  to  do  is  chase 
jobs  away." 

Calderon's  campaign  has  recently  been  running  television  spots  to  link 
Lopez  Obrador  to  the  left  revolutionary  politics  of  Venezuela's  President 
Chavez.  The  ads  show  clips  of  both  Chavez  and  AMLO  criticizing  President 
Fox  and  imply  that  they  are  working  together.  AMLO  denounces  these  ads, 
pointing  out  that  he  has  never  met  or  spoken  with  Chavez. 

We  should  expect  the  attacks  to  increase  and  should  be  vigilant  for 
signs  of  U.S.  involvement.  After  all,  the  stakes  for  U.S.  corporate  elites 
are  high. 

If  there  is  a tide  sweeping  Latin  America,  it  involves  citizens  electing 
leaders  who  will  no  longer  subordinate  the  health  and  economic  security  of 
their  people  to  a Washington-driven  corporate  free  trade  agenda.  Mexico  is 
about  to  join  their  ranks. 

Chuck  Collins  is  the  co-author  of  "Economic  Apartheid  in  America:  A Primer 
on  Economic  Inequality  and  Insecurity"  (New  Press).  He  currently  lives  in 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  and  is  covering  the  Mexican  election. 
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In  Anencuilco,  Morelos,  the  Zapatista  Subcomandante,  Speaking  on  the 
Political  System,  Draws  a Line  in  the  Sand 

By  Bertha  Rodri'guez  Santos 

The  Other  Journalism  with  the  Other  Campaign  in  Morelos 

April  17,  2006 

NarcoNews 

ANENCUILCO,  MORELOS:  A profound  feeling  of  connection  between  the  local 
people  and  the  Zapatista  delegate  of  the  commission  promoting  the  Sixth 
Declaration  of  the  Lacandon  Jungle,  Subcomandante  Marcos,  was  expressed  in 
these  lands  in  which  the  noble  and  valiant  spirit  that  guided  the 
revolutionary  struggle  of  General  Emiliano  Zapata  Salazar  can  still  be 
perceived  among  the  peasant  farmers  and  the  people  from  below. 

The  gestures  of  affection  toward  the  Zapatista  delegate  occur  after  and 
despite  the  history  that  gave  birth  to  this  movement:  the  violence  of  the 
rich  toward  the  peasantry,  the  repression,  the  blood,  the  suffering,  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  committed  suicide  because  they  no  longer  have  any 
way  to  survive  the  economic  crises,  the  lack  of  work  and  hunger,  the  brazen 
theft  of  their  land;  the  stories  cut  short  of  those  souls  devoured  by  a 
system  that  has  placed  humanity  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 

The  people  make  clear  that  a visit  from  Marcos  to  any  part  of  the  country 
is  a special  event,  especially  the  forgotten  people  of  the  countryside. 

Marcos'  words,  far  from  the  politicians'  elaborate  discourses,  come  out  calmly, 
often  with  a large  dose  of  humor,  and  break  with  the  worn-out  and  empty 
language  heard  in  the  mass  media.  Not  reading  from  any  script,  Marcos  shares 
these  words  as  if  talking  among  friends.  At  other  times,  however,  they  are 
strong  words  charged  with  rebellion. 

In  this  way,  he  is  able  to  connect  with  the  people.  As  Professor  Alberto 
Hijar  told  the  Other  Journalism,  Marcos  - unlike  many  activists  and 
politicians  - uses  "the  chueco  (literally,  'crooked')  language  of  the  common 
people."  Through  his  voice,  the  people  understand  better  what  the  Other 
Campaign  is  all  about. 

Delegate  Zero's  tour  consists  of  listening,  thinking  and  synthesizing  the 
experiences  of  anguish,  pain,  death  and  suffering,  as  well  as  the  dreams  and 
aspirations  of  those  who  have  nothing  and  with  these  experiences  put 
together  what  it  is  we  want  to  make  of  this  world  and  this  country  before  it 
slips  completely  from  between  out  fingers. 

The  Other  Campaign  is  a challenge  to  imagination,  tolerance  and 
intelligence;  it  is  a trial  by  fire  that  will  test  the  authenticity  that 
exists  between  discourse  and  practice,  between  words  and  deeds,  between  the 
ego  and  essence  of  the  human  being  and  its  most  noble  aspirations:  Liberty, 
Justice  and  Democracy. 

It  is  a commitment  from  those  who,  with  their  own  work,  add  their  little 
grain  of  sand  to  help  build  an  other  Mexico.  And  among  all  the  voices  trying 
to  forge  that  other  country,  one  can  hear  the  campesinos  - the  peasant 
farmers  - calling  Delegate  Zero  by  their  own  names  like  Tata  (a  term  the 
indigenous  of  Michoaca'n  state  use  to  show  someone  respect)  Marcos;  Brother 
Marcos  as  some  of  the  church-based  communities  in  Tetelcingo,  Morelos  region 
call  him;  a sensitive  man,  and  also  a guerrilla.  The  people  often  call  him 
"Comandante  Zero,"  Comandante  Zeta,  et  cetera,  despite  the  fact  that  Marcos 
himself  explains  to  them  that  his  is  not  a comandante  but  a subcomandante,  a 
sub-commander,  a "zero  to  the  left"  as  he  said  when  he  began  the  tour.  (The 
nickname  "Comandante  Zero"  also  noticeably  irritates  him  because  the  people 
who  use  it  don't  realize  that  this  was  the  nom  de  guerre  of  former 
Nicaraguan  Sandinista  Ede'n  Pastora,  who  later  allied  himself  with  the 
US-backed  "contra"  paramilitaries . ) 


Other  say  that  Marcos  is  no  longer  Marcos,  but  the  incarnation  of  something 
we  all  wish  we  were:  Zorro,  Robin  Hood,  Chucho  el  Roto,  a poet  in  love,  a 
lover  of  life  and  enemy  of  boredom  and  solemnity.  Whatever  he  is,  Marcos 
himself  at  times  takes  on  the  role  of  an  indigenous  person,  a woman,  et 
cetera,  when  he  speaks  of  "we  the  indigenous"  or  "we  the  women." 

Sometimes,  community  representatives  are  the  ones  who  best  explain  what  is 
hurting  Mexico  from  below  and  the  way  in  which  they  would  like  to  live;  they 
are  the  ones  who  show  Marcos  this  country's  true  wealth.  They  give  him 
poems,  they  include  him  in  their  chinelo  dances  (an  ancient  custom  of 
mocking  the  whites  by  dressing  up  as  European  kings),  they  hang  necklaces 
around  his  neck  made  of  mayflowers  or  Guiechachi,  give  him  cuexcomates,  or 
old-fashioned  clay  jars  used  for  storing  corn,  and  in  the  Huichol  towns  they 
even  presented  him  with  a gift  of  two  colorful  bracelets,  one  with  an  image 
of  the  sacred  peyote  plant  which  he  still  wears  as  he  takes  notes  on  the 
testimonies  of  the  people  in  struggle  in  each  state. 

In  Tetelcingo,  Morelos,  the  Catholics  sang  to  him:  "In  this  corner  of 
Ame'rica,  the  future  is  being  born,  a man  with  young  blood  goes  through  the 
valleys  saying  that  on  this  fertile  land,  a new  man  is  being  born." 

In  Morelia,  Michoaca'n,  the  young  people  chanted  as  they  marched:  "Mar-cos 
es-  un  in-sur-gente,  lo-quiere-  toda-  la  gente,  yo-  tam-bie'n  soy- 
za-pa-tista,  mar-xis-ta-leni-nista"  ("Marcos  is  an  insurgent,  all  the  people 
love  him,  I too  am  a Zapatista,  a Marxist,  a Leninist.") 

The  men  of  the  fields,  sometimes  choked  up  with  emotion,  show  their 
commitment:  "If  I am  the  only  one  left  it  still  won't  matter,  they  will  have 
to  pass  over  me,  but  they  will  not  pass  on  to  my  land."  They  assure  that 
they  will  fight  to  the  end  to  protect  their  land,  their  natural  resources 
and  their  rights. 

At  other  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Willow  Gorge,  in  the  middle  of  a 
Cuernavaca  residential  neighborhood,  the  gift  is  for  everyone.  It  is  an 
unforgettable  lesson.  Flora  Guerrero,  Carlos  Pe'rez,  Alberto  Mora,  Azalea 
Calleja,  Ruth  limenez  and  Astrid  Arias  chained  themselves  to  an  oak,  a 
guava,  a laurel  and  other  shade-giving  trees,  to  prevent  construction 
equipment  that  had  arrived  to  to  begin  work  on  a bridge  from  uprooting  them. 

On  April  10,  around  9 in  the  morning,  the  neighbors  and  others  organized  by 
the  environmental  group  Guardians  of  the  Trees,  camped  out  since  April  5 in 
the  entrance  to  the  gorge,  witnessed  the  arrival  of  four  state  police 
vehicles,  mounted  police,  as  well  as  20  elite  "grenadier"  police. 

With  the  police  arrived  two  ambulances,  predicting  that  the  demonstrators' 
removal  would  be  a violent  one.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  the  Other  Campaign 
caravan  traveled  to  the  site,  the  police  left,  "running  like  hens." 

"They  saved  our  lives.  They  saved  us  from  the  repression,"  the 
environmentalists  would  later  say. 

Through  the  gorge  runs  the  Salto  de  San  Anto'n  River,  extremely  polluted 
by  the  wastewater  from  the  city  once  considered  a land  of  "eternal  spring." 
There  are  many  ahuehuete  Cyprus  trees  and  amate  fig  trees  there,  as  well  as 
a great  diversity  of  flora  and  fauna,  including  iguanas  and  macaws. 

The  presence  of  veteran  guerrilla  Fe'lix  Serda'n,  who  fought  with  Rube'n 
laramillo  for  the  rights  of  the  Zacatepec  sugar  plantation  workers,  lifted 
the  demonstrators'  spirits,  as  did  the  machetes  of  the  Atenco  peasant 
farmers . 

From  community  to  community.  Delegate  Zero  offers  his  words  after  listening 
to  the  participants,  sometimes  in  short  presentations  and  sometimes  long 
ones.  At  all  of  these  events  he  touches  on  the  great  themes  of  the 
anti-capitalist  Other  Campaign,  often  incorporating  the  histories  of  local 
struggles.  The  details  change  - he  never  gives  the  same  speech  twice  - but 
the  big  issues  such  as  the  problem  of  the  parties  and  the  political  system 
appear  in  many  forms,  over  and  over.  For  example,  sometimes  in  rural  or 
indigenous  communities  he  will  tell  the  story  of  how  the  Zapatista  Army  of 
National  Liberation  (EZLN  in  its  Spanish  initials)  was  founded  and  grew 
before  the  1994  uprising. 

"Lend  Us  Yours  Ears  to  Listen  to  Others" 

In  Anenecuilco,  the  Morelos  town  where  Zapata  lies  buried.  Delegate  Zero 
drew  a line  in  the  sand  between  the  traditional  form  of  doing  politics  - 
which  in  these  times  is  characterized  by  wasting  millions  of  pesos  on 


electoral  propaganda  in  the  hopes  of  winning  the  presidency  - and  the  Other 
Campaign . 

Referring  to  the  electoral  season  our  country  is  currently  in,  he  compared 
the  political  parties  with  employees  of  the  old  rich  hacienda  owners:  "Up 
there,  they  have  something  we  call  foremen,  to  make  a reference  to  the 
haciendas  in  the  time  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  which  Emiliano  Zapata's  peasant 
movement  destroyed.  For  us,  these  are  today's  political  parties." 

He  speaks  of  the  modern  version  of  the  old  company  stores,  owned  by  the  rich 
farmers  and  where  instead  of  money,  the  peons  used  tokens  to  acquire  the 
products  necessary  to  survive  the  slavery  of  the  farms.  "Commodities  are  the 
basis  of  this  system  that  we  are  confronting,"  says  Marcos,  and  adds:  "This 
capitalist  system  converts  everything  into  commodities  and  in  these  times, 
during  this  year  and  these  months,  we  are  now  seeing  politics'  conversion 
into  a commodity.  In  that  sense,  just  like  before,  they  offer  some  clothes, 
some  shoes,  a bit  of  shampoo.  And  now  they  offer  candidates  and  political 
parties . 

"Lately,  the  policy  proposals,  the  organizations  that  are  fighting  over 
the  government,  trying  to  govern,  don't  matter.  If  there  is  a lesson  to  be 
learned,  which  is  what  we  have  to  do  with  the  politicians'  proposals  as  part 
of  the  Other  Campaign,  it  is  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them." 

Speaking  to  the  cooperativists  and  the  practitioners  of  liberation  theology, 
among  other  adherents,  Marcos  explained:  "That  is  to  say,  the  politicians 
are  not  really  proposing  a transformation  of  the  conditions  that  we  are 
suffering.  And  so,  as  politics  is  no  longer  about  moving  forward,  they  offer 
us  some  food  or  products  to  buy  our  votes,  they  offer  us  a candidate,  and 
now,  not  even  a real  political  party.  And  an  advertising  campaign  is  built 
around  that  candidate." 

"We,"  he  continued,  "we  as  workers,  whether  from  the  countryside  or  the 
city,  as  teachers,  as  students,  even  as  grassroots  Christian  communities, 
are  the  consumers  who  have  been  given  a credit  card  called  a voter  ID  and 
which  can  only  be  used  every  three  or  six  years.  That  credit  card  is  then 
ceded  to  the  winning  candidate  so  that  he  can  use  it  and  profit  for  three 
years,  for  six  years." 

In  the  middle  of  an  advertising  war  between  the  presidential  candidates, 
he  said:  "During  this  period  we  act  even  more  as  consumers.  They  try  to 

convince  all  of  us  that  the  product  we  will  be  consuming  is  the  good  one, 

but  the  truth  is  that  a landless  peasant  farmer,  a street  vendor  or  someone 
selling  juice  in  the  market  is  not  the  same  as  a big  media  owner,  a 
landowner,  the  owner  of  Coca-Cola  or  its  managers." 

"So,  the  same  candidate,  the  same  product  tries  to  convince  many  different 
people.  If  we  analyze  this  well,  we  will  see  that  the  street  vendor  or  the 
landless  peasant  does  not  want  the  same  thing  as  the  big  landowner  or  the 
owner  of  a shopping  mall." 

Marcos  explains:  "We  find  that  this  product  that  is  being  sold  in  the 

elections  changes.  When  it  speaks  with  businessmen  it  tells  them,  'I  am  the 

good  one';  when  it  speaks  with  the  peasant  farmers,  'I  am  the  good  one';  as 
it  speaks  to  the  consumer,  it  says,  'I  am  the  good  one.'" 

Delegate  Zero  speaks  about  something  that  everyone  wants  to  hear,  and  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  "There  is  this  trap,  the  politician  that  says,  I 
am  going  to  govern,  I am  going  to  lead  this  country  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
'for  the  good  of  all.'  'So  that  things  get  done,'  as  (Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party,  or  PRI,  candidate  Roberto)  Madrazo  says.  'For  the  good 
of  all,'  (Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution,  or  PRD  candidate  Andre's 
Manuel)  Lo'pez  Obrador  says.  And  as  for  (Felipe)  Caldero'n,  the  National 
Action  Party's  (PAN's)  candidate,  I don't  know  if  he  has  managed  to 
formulate  any  kind  of  proposal;  he  just  looks  at  the  audience  and  smiles 
with  his  eyes.  He  who  keeps  his  hands  clean  can  better  wash  the  plates,  that 
is  what  the  PAN's  candidate  proposes.  What  we  are  proposing  in  the  Other 
Campaign  is  the  complete  opposite  of  this.  First,  we  are  not  selling  a 
product,  not  even  a candidacy,  a party  or  a national  product.  Rather,  what 
we  are  doing  is  trying  to  build  is  something  else  from  below,  and  this  other 
thing  is  completely  radical  in  its  difference  with  what  is  happening  up 
there . " 

He  alludes  to  something  that  is  always  in  view  but  which  many  people  pass 
over:  "It  is  not  about  convincing  different  people  of  the  impossible;  anyone 


who  is  below  knows  that  as  his  or  her  misery  progresses,  so  progresses  the 
wealth  up  above.  If  there  is  a pattern  we  are  finding  in  our  tour  through 
Morelos,  it  is  this:  residential  areas  and  big  shopping  malls,  and  right 
next  to  this  the  deepest  misery  and  desperation.  In  this  way  the  conquista  - 
as  we  say,  a War  of  Conquest  just  like  500  years  ago  - becomes  more  and  more 
brutal  and  bloody.  As  we  say,  as  if  the  rich  didn't  have  enough,  as  if  six, 
seven  houses,  cars,  vacations  in  other  countries,  good  cloths  and  all  that 
didn't  satisfy  them  and  they  still  wanted  more. 

The  Zapatista  illustrates:  "And  so  what  happens  is  that  there  are  people 
that  have  a lot  of  money,  and  they  say,  'we  can  sell  them  things  at  high 
prices.'  But  there  are  also  people  with  little  money,  and  one  would  think, 
'well,  they  will  at  least  leave  them  alone. ' But  they  want  all  the  money  we 
have  as  well." 

He  touches  on  sensitive  issues:  "So,  there  is  this  line  over  on  the  side  of 
politics  from  above  that  says,  'gamble  everything  you  have,'  even  if  it  is 
very  little,  on  the  hope  that  someone  up  there  can  resolve  your  problem.  And 
when  that  bet  needs  to  be  made  again  every  three  or  six  years,  the  result 
for  us  is  that  we  have  less  and  less  money  in  our  pockets,  at  suppertime  we 
have  less  food  on  the  table  and  that  food  is  of  lower  quality.  But  now,  in 
addition  to  this,  a new  kind  of  destruction  and  death  appears  that  wasn't 
here  before,  and  it  is  particularly  painful  in  Morelos,  which  has  always 
been  emblematic  for  its  natural  wealth.  The  water,  the  forests  and  the  air 
have  in  fact  been  converted  into  more  commodities.  That  is  why  Morelos  is 
being  settled,  not  by  big  landowners  such  as  those  that  Zapata  rebelled 
against  in  earlier  times,  but  with  tourist  developers  and  real  estate 
entrepreneurs.  Where  there  were  once  haciendas  and  later  ejidos  (communal 
farms)  and  communities,  residential  zones,  shopping  malls  and  tourist 
centers  are  being  erected  over  communal  lands." 

Again  he  utilizes  irony  and  humor:  "We  might  think  that  capitalism  is  going 
to  take  care  of  nature  at  least  to  be  able  to  enjoy  it,  but  capitalism  is  so 
stupid,  and  its  top  representative  here  is  (Governor)  Estrata  Cagui. 

Cajigal.  Caguijal,  we'd  say,  because  he  is  just  fucking  it  all  up  (cagando 
in  Spanish)  all  the  time  in  his  rush  to  make  money,"  he  said,  unleashing 
side-splitting  laughter  among  the  crowd. 

Marcos  reveals  the  relationship  between  the  politicians  and  the  capitalist 
system:  "It  is  all  about  making  money,  it  doesn't  matter  what  is  getting 
destroyed,  and  it  doesn't  matter  that  this  destruction  even  goes  against 
their  interests  sometimes.  If  someone  thinks  that  capitalism  is  somehow 
rational,  when  the  process  of  destruction  runs  rampant  as  it  is  doing  now, 
everywhere,  that  person  realizes  that  it  is  not  rational  at  all.  Capital  is 
a big,  stupid  criminal." 

He  argues:  "We  could  make  the  effort  to  try  to  convince  capital  to  be  more 
rational,  to  think  things  through  better,  to  not  be  such  an  idiot.  And  so, 
there  is  another  line  with  regards  to  this  zone  destruction  that  the  country 
is  becoming,  which  says,  'we  are  going  to  try  to  humanize  capitalism,  to 
rationalize  it,  to  make  it  good.'  That  is  the  proposal  that  they  are  playing 
with  up  there. " 

But  Marcos  emphasizes:  "We  who  are  in  the  Other  Campaign  think  that  this 
is  useless,  that  it  is  not  going  to  produce  any  results  because  capitalism's 
basis  is  in  its  origin.  Dust  as  at  was  born  spilling  blood,  sludge  and  shit, 
so  it  has  grown  up  and  so  it  continues  developing." 

"We  Are  Not  Talking  About  Switching  Governments,  but  Rather  Switching 
Systems" 

"So,  we  say,  'we  are  going  to  do  something  else,'  we  as  Zapatistas  and  we 
together  with  all  of  the  organizations,  groups,  and  collectives  that  are  in 
the  Other  Campaign,  families  that  have  appeared  here,  individuals  such  as 
those  that  have  shown  up,  we're  betting  on  the  hope  that  down  below  we  are 
going  to  find  many  small  groups,  because  the  success  of  the  electoral 
marketplace  depends  on  the  fact  that  there  are  people  voting  for  someone. 

They  are  fighting  over  millions  of  people  and  we  are  talking  to  ten,  fifteen 
people  when  sometimes,  as  one  compa~ero  was  saying,  we  were  expecting  100 
and  then  suddenly  a whole  crowd  shows  up  from  someone  else.  It's  great!  We 
are  betting  on  this  and  everyone  feels  that  his  or  her  struggle  is  very 
small,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  oppose  that  which  is  very  large.  The  Other 


Campaign  says,  'yes,  we  are  small  but  if  we  are  able  to  unite  all  of  this 
strength  we  won't  be  so  small  anymore,  we  won't  be  so  few,  and,  above  all, 
we  won't  have  to  be  separate." 

The  Zapatista  spokesman  personalizes  things;  he  is  direct:  "That  is  what  the 
Other  Campaign  is  trying  to  do:  we  are  going  to  listen  to  the  people,  we  are 
going  to  find  them  and  we  are  going  to  find  that  which  is  'other.  ' We  have 
already,  in  other  states,  met  the  'other'  church,  and  here  we  are  speaking 
to  the  ecclesiastical  communities  that  have  given  off  so  much  light  and 
continue  to  shine  in  Morelos.  Once,  there  was  a man,  don  Sergio  Me'ndez  Arceo 
(the  late  bishop  of  Cuernavaca  and  a pioneer  of  liberation  theology),  who  we 
might  say  synthesized  and  concentrated  this  light  and  never  doubted.  He 
could  have  been  like  (ultra-rightwing  bishop  of  Mexico  state)  One'simo 
Zepeda,  but  Sergio  Me'ndez  Arceo  chose  to  be  Sergio  Me'ndez  Arco.  He  decided 
not  to  be  a minister  or  preacher  for  a church  that  was  in  the  service  of  the 
powerful  and  preached  resignation  to  the  poor." 

Marcos  provides  details  on  how  the  movement  is  being  built:  "What  we  are 
saying  is  that  we  are  going  to  unite  this  other  church  with  the  other  gays 
and  lesbians,  with  the  other  workers'  movement,  with  the  other  peasant 
farmers'  movement,  with  the  other  student,  youth,  women's  and  Indian 
peoples'  movement,  and  we  will  find  that  two  paths  open  for  us  beginning  this 
year,  in  2006:  the  path  that  leads  to  the  destruction  of  our  land  and  of  us 
as  Mexicans,  or  the  path  that  makes  possible  the  construction  of  something 
else,  of  another  country." 

Delegate  Zero  shares  one  certainty:  "What  will  end  up  marking  us,  defining 
us,  will  be  the  product  of  this  massive  listening  at  a national  level  with 
the  people  from  below.  That  is  what  is  going  to  say  what  we  are,  what  we 
want,  and  where  we're  going." 

He  assures  the  people:  "That  is  why  the  Sixth  Declaration  from  the  Lacandon 
Dungle  starts  with  a basic  definition,  which  is:  we  are  against  those  from 
above;  they  are  our  enemies.  We  do  not  want  to  change  them  or  humanize  them, 
or  tell  them  not  to  be  so  cruel  or  give  them  courses  in  humanitarianism . 

What  we  want  is  to  destroy  them  and  those  who  serve  them,  the  political 
parties . " 

"When  the  Sixth  Declaration  and  the  Other  Campaign  defines  its  enemy,  it 
defines  its  horizon.  We  are  not  talking  about  switching  governments,  but 
about  switching  systems,  at  when  the  time  comes  to  switch  systems, 
everything  else  comes  as  well:  changing  land  ownership,  changing  ownership 
over  politics,  defining  what  politics  does,  and  among  other  things  defining 
what  to  do  with  religion,  with  the  belief  that  each  person  has  or  doesn't 
have,  and  this  begins  to  produce  other  effects  as  well." 

He  dispels  some  uncertainties:  "We  already  know  what  we  don't  want.  We  don't 
want  this  system  because  it  gives  pain  to  everyone,  and  charges  them  for  it, 
too.  That  is  the  most  absurd  thing  about  this  year's  elections:  they  are 
selling  us  pain  and  then  they  are  charging  us  for  it,  and  they  will  keep 
charging  us  for  the  next  six  years  if  we  let  them.  But  we  who  are  in  the 
Other  Campaign  won't  let  them." 

He  arrives  at  the  heart  of  the  issue,  the  marrow  that  sustains  this 
movement.  "We  are  talking  about  an  other  politics,  and  that  is  what  is  at 
stake  here.  All  of  us,  all  these  political  organizations  of  the  left  and 
other  movements  are  here  to  make  an  other  politics  and  we  trust  the  people 
to  understand  that  this  is  different  and  the  value  it  has,  no  matter  that 
person's  size,  if  that  person  is  and  old  man  or  woman  whom  no  one  respects, 
if  it  is  a boy  that  everyone  scorns  or  push  to  the  side  because  they  think 
he  has  no  judgment,  it  doesn't  mater  if  it  is  an  indigenous  person  who  can't 
speak,  read  or  write;  the  important  thing  is  one's  heart  and  our  goal  of 
building  a new  country." 

He  offers  straightforward  analysis:  "The  Other  Campaign's  call  would  not  be 
so  dramatic  if  it  didn't  go  through  what  it  is  going  through  right  now.  We 
say;  'we  are  not  talking  about  a long-term  project.'  Up  there,  the  sectors 
of  the  moderate  left,  so  moderate  that  they  have  crossed  into  the  right,  the 
intellectuals,  say,  'yes,  what  those  from  the  Other  Campaign  are  planning  is 
very  pretty  and  good,  just  like  Gandhi  and  ancient  Christianity,  and  that  is 
what  will  happen  in  a hundred  years,  but  right  now  we  need  to  resolve  this 
and  this.'  No,  the  country  won't  last  that  long.  Our  call  is  so  dramatic 
because  we  say:  'if  we,  if  the  others  that  we  are  don't  do  what  we  have  to 


do,  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  what  we  see  right  now,  nothing  left  of 
that  which  we  fight  for.'" 

The  subcomandante  makes  commitments:  "This  is  what  we  are  proposing:  what  is 
going  to  happen,  we  will  all  see  it  no  matter  how  old  we  are.  It  is  not 
something  that  is  going  to  change  throughout  many  years  and  that  perhaps  our 
children  or  grandchildren  will  live  to  see.  Rather,  it  is  something  we  have 
to  do;  we  have  to  see  why  it  is  necessary  as  we  all  make  ourselves  actors  in 
this  process.  We  make  ourselves  its  conductors." 

He  invites  those  listening  to  make  the  movement  theirs  and  to  fight  for  this 
space  through  communication:  "We  must  enter  the  Other  Campaign  and  win  our 
space  there,  construct  it  and  defend  it  as  women,  as  children,  as  young 
people,  as  elderly  people,  as  Indian  peoples,  as  workers,  as  students,  as 
teachers,  as  homosexuals,  as  lesbians,  as  whatever  each  person  is.  We  have 
to  conquer  that  space,  defend  it  and  convince  the  Other  Campaign  of  our 
existence.  And  we  wage  that  conquest  in  two  ways,  with  the  fist  and  with  the 
word,  and  the  Other  Campaign  has  chosen  the  word." 

"At  this  step,  just  as  you  have  given  us  the  gift  of  your  word,  from  now  on 
we  ask  that  you  also  give  us  your  ears  in  order  to  listen  to  others." 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english , or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 
are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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Water  level  drops  near  flood-threatened  First  Nation 
CBC  News 
April  18,  2006 

Emergency  workers  on  the  Red  Earth  First  Nation  in  northern  Saskatchewan 
heard  good  news  on  Tuesday,  even  though  flood  waters  had  already  poured 
into  eight  homes  and  threatened  others. 

Officials  said  levels  in  the  Carrot  River  had  dropped  about  10 
centimetres  near  the  reserve,  which  is  about  240  kilometres  northeast  of 
Saskatoon . 

However,  the  waiting  isn't  over  for  about  900  people  who  live  on  the 
reserve  but  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Prince  Albert  and  Saskatoon  on 
Friday  and  Saturday. 

It  could  still  be  days  before  they  get  the  word  that  it's  safe  to  return. 

Dwayne  Rowlett,  a spokesman  for  the  Saskatchewan  Watershed  Authority, 
said  Tuesday's  water  readings  were  promising,  but  the  community  is  not  out 
of  the  woods  yet. 

"This  is  our  first  report  of  water  levels  going  down,"  he  said.  "I  think 
we  want  to  see  a couple  reports  of  water  going  down  before  we  start  to 
relax  a little  bit." 

Emergency  workers  at  the  reserve  are  now  able  to  use  four-wheel  drive 
vehicles  on  the  road  connecting  two  settlements. 

It  had  been  closed  due  to  high  water. 

The  eight  houses  were  being  pumped  out  earlier  in  the  week.  There  was 
concern  another  half-dozen  homes  could  be  at  risk  if  the  marshy  areas 
behind  them  continued  to  fill  with  water. 

Chief  Miller  Nowakayas  said  residents  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
their  homes  and  their  personal  belongings. 

Richard  Kent,  an  emergency  organizer  with  the  Prince  Albert  Grand 
Council,  said  the  chief  and  band  did  a good  job  of  organizing  teams  before 


the  flood  hit.  Pumping  continues  and  evacuees  may  know  by  the  weekend 
whether  they  can  return  home,  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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This  occupation  to  stop  outside  construction  on  our  land  has  been 
going  on  for  over  6 weeks.  Here's  an  update.  Your  continued  concern 
and  support  is  needed.  Kahentinetha  Horn 

CANADA'S  '3  BLIND  MICE'  WANT  TO  APPEASE  SQUATTERS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 
THOSE  'BAD'  SIX  NATIONS  INDIANS. 

MNN.  April  17,  2006.  Ontario  has  a population  of  about  10  million. 
It's  growing  so  that  within  a very  short  time  there  will  be  13 
million.  They  have  to  take  over  Indian  lands  to  accommodate  these 
people.  They  don't  want  the  Haldimand  Tract  to  be  in  dispute.  They 
want  investors  from  all  over  the  world  to  have  no  fear  of  putting 
their  money  into  towns,  homes,  golf  courses,  highways  and  industries 
throughout  Rotino ' shon : ni  land  in  southern  Ontario. 

They  should  instead  be  working  on  a plan  to  make  Indians,  who  will 
never  relinquish  title  to  our  lands,  to  become  their  partners  in  all 
of  these  developments.  The  Crees  of  Quebec  were  made  beneficiaries 
in  the  lames  Bay  Agreement  instead  of  being  robbed.  If  millions  of 
people  are  coming  onto  our  land,  we  demand  a say  in  what's 
happening.  As  the  land  is  held  by  the  Indigenous  Women,  they  need 
our  permission  to  do  anything.  We  must  be  consulted  on  everything 
that's  going  to  be  done  on  all  of  the  Haldimand  Tract. 

Ontario  and  Canada  can't  do  anything  without  consulting  us,  the 
Confederacy.  They  can't  go  running  to  their  illegal  band  council 
puppets . 

If  you  read  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  you  would  think  everything 
is  "hunky  dory".  They  state  there  is  going  to  be  a buy-out  of  Henco, 
land  is  going  to  be  returned  to  the  Indians  and  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  are  going  to  take  down  their  command  post.  There 
is  even  going  to  be  a campaign  to  educate  our  tenants  about  us. 

Indian  Affairs  even  brought  some  puppet  chiefs  from  British  Columbia 
into  the  circus  to  guide  the  Six  Nations  into  the  Canadian  way  of  how 
land  claims  should  be  dealt  with.  They're  putting  out  the  lie  that 
Douglas  Creek  Estates  is  "privately  held"  land  which  is  being  claimed 
by  Six  Nations  people.  It  is  and  always  has  been  communally  held 
sovereign  land. 

The  land  under  the  protection  of  the  Haldimand  Proclamation  is 
384,451  hectares  of  land  which  is  six  miles  on  both  sides  of  the 
Grand  River  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  The  whole  tract  consists 
of  over  1 million  hectares.  The  land  was  stolen,  natural  resources 
were  fraudulently  extracted  on  numerous  occasions  over  the  centuries 
and  funds  were  misappropriated  and  invested.  Sometimes  they  were 
outright  unauthorized  loans  made  to  such  institutions  as  McGill 
University  and  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada.  They  never  paid  back 
these  loans.  This  creates  a major  bias  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary 
against  the  Six  Nations.  We  need  an  international  mediator  that  is 
neutral,  has  no  interest  in  the  outcome  and  is  acceptable  to  both 
parties . 

Canada  says  they  are  not  accountable  for  actions  of  the  British  Crown 
before  Canada  was  founded  in  1867!  They've  been  running  that  lie  for 
years.  This  is  like  the  colonial  practice  of  sleazy  business  men  who 
abandon  one  bankrupt  company  and  start  fresh  with  a new  one. 

The  1978  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Succession  of  States  says  you  can't 
get  out  of  your  obligations  by  turning  yourself  into  another  state. 


The  consent  of  the  other  parties  is  required  before  a successor  state 
can  escape  the  obligations  undertaken  by  a predecessor  state.  We 
never  gave  that.  Canadians  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  they're  the 
ones  who  benefited  from  Britain's  agreements  with  us.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  people  who  are  Indigenous  to  Britain  and  stayed  behind 
should  have  to  compensate  the  Indigenous  people  of  Turtle  Island  for 
the  benefits  they  got  as  the  people  who  immigrated  to  our  land 

It  is  sad  that  Canada  refuses  to  decontaminate  its  laws  and  get  rid 
of  colonial  thinking.  Those  people  negotiating  on  behalf  of  Canada 
could  be  presenting  the  kind  of  partnership  and  solidarity  that  could 
lead  to  a strong  economic  partnership.  It  should  be  based  on  Canada 
honoring  its  agreements  with  Indigenous  people.  When  people  work 
together  in  a positive  way  more  can  be  achieved. 

This  proposed  solution  means  that  millions  of  more  dollars  and 
decades  of  more  effort  will  be  misspent  on  legal  battles.  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  throw  documents  and  legal  arguments  at  each 
other?  There  is  no  dispute.  We  own  this  land.  Is  Canada  going  to 
continue  to  harass  and  imprison  the  brightest  and  best  of  our  young 
people?  When  is  Canada  going  to  allow  us  human  rights? 

The  Spectator  is  moaning  on  and  on  about  losses  to  non-native 
developers,  carpenters,  plumbers,  roofers,  brick  layers  and  home 
owners.  It  completely  ignores  our  losses  over  the  past  two 
centuries.  We  have  been  denied  our  own  economic,  social  and 
political  system. 

Most  of  Six  Nations  people  are  opposed  to  the  band  council. 
Negotiations  are  still  at  the  point  of  an  OPP  gun.  They  are  itching 
to  try  out  their  fancy  weaponry  and  enforce  an  illegal  court  order  on 
us.  We  never  gave  consent  for  Canada  and  Ontario  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  us.  They  complain  that  this  standoff  "is  giving 
rise  to  disrespect  for  the  law  and  the  police!"  However,  they 
represent  the  country  that  has  totally  disrespected  our  laws  and 
agreements  to  conduct  a nation-to-nation  relationship. 

The  OPP  has  no  respect.  When  will  they  come  clean  on  exactly  what 
they  did  at  Ipperwash  when  they  killed  Dudley  George  over  a land 
issue?  We're  waiting  to  hear  them  say,  "We're  going  to  talk  instead 
of  shoot  you". 

As  stated  by  the  Australian  court  in  Mabo,  "we  were  not  a "legal 
desert"  when  the  British  arrived".  The  idea  that  only  British 
colonists  or  their  descendants  like  Australians  and  Canadians  were 
the  only  people  who  had  "law"  is  a legal  fiction. 

At  the  Sunday  April  16th  emergency  meeting  [an  emergency  for  Canada], 
the  band  council  voted  7 to  6 in  favor  of  turning  land  matters  over 
to  the  Rotino ' shon : ni  Confederacy.  In  other  words,  we'd  like  to  see 
them  keep  the  same  standards  of  excellence  that  they  had  back  in  the 
1920' s.  Council  meetings  were  open  to  the  public  and  were  fully 
recorded  so  that  the  public  had  a better  understanding  of  the  Six 
Nations  people.  The  newspapers  then  were  not  advocates  for  any 
side.  They  were  not  a propaganda  sheet  for  the  government  and  the 
police  like  they  are  now. 

The  band  council  decision  to  hand  matters  concerning  land  over  to  the 
traditional  Confederacy  council  that  Canada  violently  deposed  in  1924 
is  a political  breakthrough . It  suggests  that  Canada  can  no 
longer  "buy"  enough  support  to  keep  up  its  pretense  that  their  puppet 
government  is  legitimate.  It  shows  that  even  those  people  who  take 
part  in  the  band  council  elections  are  aware  of  the  frauds  that  were 
perpetrated  on  the  Six  Nations  people. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Canada  will  respect  the  right  to  self- 
determination  of  the  Six  Nations  people.  The  Minister  of  Indian 
affairs  still  has  a right  to  veto  it.  This  Indian  Act  provision 
violates  international  law  and  is  ultra  vires  the  Six  Nations.  We 
don't  really  need  the  Minister's  consent  or  a resolution  from  the 
illegal  band  council  to  do  anything!  The  band  councilors'  move 
reflects  the  attempt  by  the  Six  Nations  people  to  express  their  will 
in  terms  that  Canada  must  accept.  Canada  and  Ontario  were  told  to 
honor  our  wishes.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  recognized 


that  "aboriginal  rights"  must  be  interpreted  as  understood  by  the 
Indigenous  people. 


How  do  you  think  Indian  Affairs  responded  to  this? 

Their  point  man,  Dave  'Colonial'  General,  did  not  vote  in  favor  of 
this  resolution.  Instead  he  read  out  his,  Canada  and  Ontario's 
schemes  on  how  to  resolve  the  occupation.  They  want  an  extension  to 
the  current  Douglas  Creek  Estates'  injunction  to  May  24th  2006 
[rather  than  disposing  of  it  because  it's  illegal].  They  want  a poll 
to  be  conducted  of  all  members  18  years  of  age  and  older  on  whom 
should  oversee  the  land  issue.  Will  it  be  the  traditional 
Confederacy,  the  band  council  or  a jointly  appointed  committee?  The 
band  council  is  supporting  the  Confederacy  and  Dave  General  is  still 
pushing  the  colonial  agenda.  Hey,  Dave,  whose  payroll  are  you  on 
anyway? 

Dave,  Canada  and  Ontario,  the  Three  Blind  Mice,  want  to  send  a notice 
out  on  April  19th.  The  want  the  poll  to  take  place  on  May  22nd, 
on  "Bread  and  Cheese  Day"  [when  everybody  gets  constipated.  Let's 
hope  that's  not  how  they  vote!].  This  is  when  Queen  Victoria 
distributed  bread  and  cheese  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  After  she 
died  the  practice  fell  into  disrepute.  It  was  revived  in  the  late 
1920 's  when  the  people  were  struggling  to  control  the  Agricultural 
Hall  they  had  built  and  was  illegally  confiscated  by  the  band 
council . 

Dave  asks  for  this,  "in  good  faith  [so  that]  all  parties  will  honor 
the  result  of  the  poll". 

Dave  and  the  other  mice  know  full  well  that  this  is  an  old  deceptive 
trap.  It  is  like  the  time  in  1686  when  Marquis  de  Denonville  invited 
the  Rotino ' shon : ni  for  a peace  meeting  in  Montreal.  When  they 
arrived,  most  of  our  people  were  either  killed  or  forced  into  galley 
slavery  or  died  in  prisons  in  France.  Is  Dave  trying  to  invite  all 
the  Six  Nations  people  to  his  peace  treaty  and  trick  us  into 
sanctioning  this  land  theft?  We  are  very  suspicious  of  voting  in  any 
polls  or  election  run  by  his  colonial  master.  We  have  our  own  way  of 
making  decisions  which  includes  all  people  of  all  ages  according  to 
the  Kaianereh ' ko :wa . 

Only  about  3%  will  take  part  and  they  are  all  employed  by  the  band 
council.  Dave  and  his  puppet  masters  want  an  agreement  with  Henco 
Industries,  a colonial  court  date  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
appointment  of  a polling  officer  [we  thought  polls  were  for  dogs]  and 
to  get  the  vote  done  right  away. 

Let's  ask  them  this!  Would  the  colonial  people  agree  to  be 
dispossessed  of  their  lands  and  homes  on  the  basis  of  a poll?  We 
don't  think  so. 

There  are  22,000  members  of  the  Six  Nations  community.  A legitimate 
poll  should  have  at  least  13,000  to  14,000  people  voting.  Only  500 
people  voting  would  be  completely  illegal  according  to  international 
law.  A valid  poll  would  sanction  the  traditional  chiefs  to  speak  on 
our  behalf.  There  has  to  be  complete  disclosure  and  fully  informed 
consent  of  a majority  of  the  people.  Otherwise  it  would  be  the 
decision  of  a small  group  of  elitists  who  are  likely  pawns  of  the 
outside  interests. 

They  want  to  use  such  a fraudulent  vote  as  showing  that  we  have 
agreed  to  cede  the  entire  Haldimand  Tract.  Dave  and  his  cohorts  want 
to  say,  "We  have  settled  this  conflict  once  and  for  all.  We  have 
relinquished  all  our  interests  except  for  where  our  people  actually 
live.  Dust  think,  we  will  get  some  cheese,  beads,  promises  of  some 
money  and  a few  parcels  of  land",  or  words  to  that  effect.  Remember, 
the  vote  will  be  run  by  Indian  Affairs.  To  be  fair  and  legal,  it 
should  be  run  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  people  say  emphatically  once  again,  "We  aren't  leaving  until  all 
the  land  is  in  our  name  and  we  have  control  over  it.  Any  settlers 
who  want  to  occupy  and  use  our  land  has  to  consult  us  and  get  our 
permission,  according  to  law.  Start  showing  us  some  good  faith!" 

Kahentinetha  Horn 


MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
Kahentinetha2@yahoo.com 

Contact:  Dick  Hill  519-865-7722;  Hazel  Hill  at  519-445-1351  on  519- 
445-0719;  thebasketcase@on.aibn.com;  Jacqueline  House  905-765-9316 
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Sixteen  arrested  in  police  raid  on  native  protest 
Officers  retreat  to  avoid  violence 
By  JENNIFER  GRAHAM  The  Canadian  Press 
April  21,  2006 

CALEDONIA,  Ont . - The  spectre  of  a deadly  standoff  that  scarred  Ontario's 
conscience  11  years  ago  sprang  back  to  life  Thursday  as  police  mounted  a 
dramatic  pre-dawn  raid  against  a group  of  native  protesters  staking  their 
claim  to  a disputed  tract  of  land. 

No  sooner  had  police  arrested  16  protesters  in  the  early-morning 
darkness,  hundreds  more  members  of  the  nearby  Six  Nations  reserve 
scrambled  to  the  scene  to  take  up  their  defence  of  land  they  say  was 
stolen  from  them  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 

"We're  not  asking  for  anything  more  than  what  belongs  to  us,"  said  Six 
Nations  member  Buddy  Martin,  who  was  among  the  hundreds  of  protesters 
taking  up  residence  on  the  land. 

"What  are  you  supposed  to  do  when  no  one  will  listen?  It  doesn't  matter 
what  you  do,  it  almost  brings  you  to  tears.  It's  hard  to  keep  it  together." 

The  dispute  was  eerily  reminiscent  of  the  1995  clash  at  Ipperwash 
Provincial  Park,  where  a police  sniper  took  the  life  of  protester  Dudley 
George,  touching  off  a controversy  that  continues  to  this  day. 

"We,  unfortunately,  are  in  the  situation  where  we  have  no  negotiating 
power,  if  you  will  - we  are  caught  in  the  middle  of  this  situation," 
provincial  police  deputy  commissioner  Maurice  Pilon  told  a news  conference. 

"We  are  going  to  maintain  peace  in  the  area,  and  that  is  our  primary 
focus  at  this  time." 

As  nightfall  neared,  a busload  of  supporters  from  other  Ontario  reserves 
arrived  on  the  scene,  and  more  were  expected  through  the  night  at  a tent 
city  which  had  begun  to  resemble  a makeshift  refugee  camp  dotted  with 
Mohawk  flags. 

Huge  truckloads  of  gravel  and  makeshift  barricades  adorned  with  flags 
blocked  the  main  road  into  the  disputed  territory,  a 40-hectare  tract 
where  some  250  homes  are  slated  for  construction. 

Well  aware  of  the  political  impact  Ipperwash  had  on  the  Conservative 
government  of  Mike  Harris,  Liberal  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  denied  Thursday 


that  he  knew  police  were  poised  to  storm  the  makeshift  encampment  some  25 
kilometres  south  of  Hamilton. 

"This  police  action  comes  completely  independent  of  me,  my  office  and  my 
government,"  McGuinty  said. 

By  midday,  protesters,  many  with  bandannas  over  their  faces,  had 
blockaded  the  main  road  with  a dump  truck  and  a massive  pile  of  flaming 
tires,  which  sent  a huge  plume  of  thick  black  smoke  into  the  sky. 

Officers  used  considerable  restraint  and  the  least  amount  of  force 
required,  said  Pilon,  who  noted  that  protesters  were  armed  with  axes  and 
clubs.  Three  officers  were  treated  for  minor  injuries,  including  one  who 
was  struck  on  the  head  with  a bag  of  rocks. 

"They  swarmed  every  which  way,  I couldn't  even  hazard  a guess  how  many 
cops,"  said  Clyde  Powless,  a protester  who  was  on  the  scene  when  police 
moved  in.  Occupiers  have  been  unarmed  since  the  situation  began,  he  added. 

Federal,  provincial  and  native  officials  were  set  to  meet  Friday  to 
restart  negotiations,  but  it's  time  for  Ottawa  to  also  get  involved,  said 
Ontario  Native  Affairs  Minister  David  Ramsay. 

Ramsay  said  he  has  suggested  to  federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim 
Prentice  that  he  send  a personal  envoy  to  help  find  a resolution  to  the 
dispute. 

Speaking  in  Montreal,  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  said  his  government 
is  keeping  tabs  on  the  conflict,  but  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
concession . 

"It's  a situation  we're  obviously  watching  carefully,"  Harper  said.  "We 
obviously  prefer  to  have  peaceful  resolutions,  but  I gather  there  has  been 
some  attempt  at  that  and  the  situation  is  quite  complex  on  the  ground." 

Police  were  still  hopeful  that  a violence-free  solution  remained  within 
reach . 

"The  community  of  Caledonia  and  Six  Nations  have  lived  together 
peacefully  for  many  years.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  need  to  regain  that 
sense  of  peace  and  harmony,"  Pilon  said. 

Supporters  from  near  and  far  were  expected  to  descend  on  the  scene 
overnight  and  through  the  weekend. 

"There's  people  on  their  way  from  all  over  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
said  protester  and  native  supporter  Dave  Heatley,  who  used  the  Internet  to 
contact  native  groups  and  reserves  elsewhere  in  Canada  in  an  effort  to 
attract  support. 

"There's  a few  hundred  people  here  nowj  I think  as  things  progress, 
you'll  see  it  swell  to  a lot  more  than  what's  here  now.  The  longer  they're 
here,  the  more  people  they're  going  to  draw." 

Near  Montreal,  the  Kahnawake  Mohawk  Peacekeepers  briefly  snarled  traffic 
Thursday  when  they  raised  a banner  and  flags  on  a bridge  in  a show  of 
solidarity  with  the  Six  Nations. 

The  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  Territory  is  the  largest  populated 
First  Nation  in  Canada  with  more  than  21,000  members,  more  than  half  of 
whom  live  on  the  reserve. 

Copyright  c.  2005  The  Halifax  Herald  Limited. 
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Natives  block  rail  line 
April  21,  2006 

CALEDONIA,  Ont . (CP)  - A native  standoff  over  a disputed  tract  of 
southwestern  Ontario  land  spawned  a sympathy  protest  Friday  that  halted  at 
least  a dozen  CN  freight  trains  and  disrupted  Via  Rail's  passenger  service 
in  one  of  Canada's  busiest  travel  corridors. 

About  50  Mohawks  from  the  Tyendinaga  reserve  near  Belleville,  Ont., 


about  200  kilometres  east  of  Toronto,  lit  bonfires  on  either  side  of  a CN 
track  to  show  their  support  for  hundreds  of  native  protesters  at  a housing 
development  in  Caledonia,  south  of  Hamilton. 

Acrid  black  smoke  billowed  from  the  scene,  just  west  of  the  small 
Ontario  community  of  Marysville.  A pair  of  school  buses  were  being  used  to 
block  a small  road  leading  to  the  rail  tracks. 

Provincial  police  officers  were  watching  the  protest,  but  keeping  their 
distance,  staying  at  least  500  metres  away. 

The  genesis  for  the  protest  near  Belleville  came  early  Thursday,  several 
hundred  kilometres  to  the  southwest  in  the  town  of  Caledonia,  where  a 
police  raid  aimed  at  ending  a seven-week  native  occupation  turned  it 
instead  into  a full-blown  standoff. 

At  least  16  people  were  arrested  in  the  raid,  but  by  Friday  morning  the 
number  of  protesters  had  swelled  dramatically,  blockading  a main  highway 
with  burning  piles  of  tires,  makeshift  barricades  and  massive  piles  of 
gravel . 

At  least  12  freight  trains  were  waiting  to  get  through  the  protest  near 
Belleville,  which  CN  Rail  intends  to  fight  by  seeking  a court  injunction 
that  would  allow  the  trains  to  pass  unimpeded  through  the  area,  said  CN 
Rail  spokeswoman  Dulie  Senecal. 

"We're  going  into  court  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  end  this 
blockade,"  Senecal  said. 

Via  Rail  said  trains  operating  between  Toronto  and  Kingston,  Ont.,  were 
being  replaced  by  chartered  buses  that  would  stop  at  Via  stations  along 
the  route.  A statement  from  the  company  warned  that  some  delays  would  be 
likely. 

Tyendinega  Mohawk  spokesman  Shawn  Brant  said  the  Mohawks  would  remain  at 
the  bonfires  "until  proper,  dignified  and  respectful  talks"  are  held  to 
resolve  the  dispute  in  Caledonia,  a bedroom  community  of  about  10,000 
people  25  kilometres  south  of  Hamilton. 

Politicians  and  aboriginal  leaders  were  scheduled  to  meet  Friday  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  standoff,  but  the  location  of  the  meeting  was  being 
kept  secret. 

Several  Caledonia  schools  remained  closed  Friday  as  a safety  precaution, 
but  school  boards  in  the  area  said  they  would  reopen  on  Monday  provided 
tensions  at  the  occupation  site  don't  escalate. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Canoe  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Six  Nations:  'They've  started  a war!' 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  21,  2006 

The  recent  massive  early  morning  police  raid  on  an  encampment  of  Indian 
protesters  at  Six  Nations  Reserve  in  Canada  left  little  doubt  that 
authorities  in  that  country  are  ready  to  play  hardball  over  Indian  claims, 
particularly  when  people  make  a stand  over  long-simmering  disputes. 

The  police  action  struck  with  abrupt  violence  the  morning  of  April  20. 
Armed  and  with  weapons  drawn,  hundreds  of  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
invaded  the  encampment,  clashing  with  activists  at  approximately  4 a.m. 

Arrests  took  place  and  at  least  one  clan  mother  was  reported  as  injured 
during  the  assault.  The  Six  Nations  quickly  regrouped  and  within  hours, 
hundreds  more  arrived  to  reinforce  and  retake  the  disputed  property.  Tires 
were  set  ablaze  on  the  main  road.  Highway  6,  which  runs  through  town. 

As  of  the  deadline  for  this  edition,  it  is  being  reported  that  as  many 
as  1,000  OPP  are  suiting  up  in  riot  gear  for  another  charge  on  the 
compound,  while  perhaps  as  many  Native  protesters  have  come  in  to  support 


their  compatriots. 

Canada,  it  would  appear,  has  another  Indian  war  in  the  making. 

Reports  confirmed  that  the  warriors  at  the  encampment  kept  their  no- 
weapons stance  as  police  moved  in.  However,  the  early  morning  raid 
unleashed  a massive  wave  of  sympathy  for  the  beleaguered  Native  occupants, 
who  were  quickly  reinforced  by  Six  Nations  residents,  who  formed  a solid 
line  and  "walked  back"  the  police  from  the  contested  camp  area. 

The  OPP  raid  was  the  worst  possible  move  to  make  at  this  juncture;  it 
has  already  produced  an  intense  radicalization  at  the  Six  Nations  Reserve, 
and  a response  is  forthcoming  from  other  Haudenosaunee  communities. 

The  "end-game"  raid  attempt  on  the  encampment  was  predictable  after 
talks  between  the  protesters  and  Canadian  authorities  broke  down  two  days 
earlier.  What  is  less  predictable  is  the  reaction  by  activists  and 
warriors  across  the  Six  Nations,  where  the  argumentation  against  peaceful 
protest  and  in  favor  of  physical  confrontation  will  no  doubt  intensify. 

Shame  on  Canada.  Shame  on  a policy  of  carrot-and-stick  against  Natives 
that  promises  justice  but  only  delivers  the  violence  of  the  haughty  and 
mighty. 

Canada,  like  most  every  country  in  the  Americas,  sometimes  has  to  face 
the  reality  of  its  sordid  policy  of  dismantling  the  rightful  land 
properties  of  Native  peoples.  Sometimes  brusquely  - by  war  - but  in  the 
past  century,  mostly  by  stealth  and  encroachment.  First  Nations  peoples 
have  seen  first  "the  Crown"  and  then  Canada  pretend  to  own  lands  that  were 
clearly  Indian  property  and  over  which  Indian  title  has  not  been 
relinquished . 

Like  most  tribal  peoples  with  small  populations  surrounded  by  huge 
numbers  of  non-Natives,  the  often  divided  governments  on  the  Six  Nations 
Reserve  have  not  always  been  able  to  save  reservation  properties  from 
being  annexed  by  local  townships,  but  in  the  ever-present  tribal  memory 
the  lands  in  question  have  not  been  relinquished  but  have  been  taken  by 
force  or  by  trickery  - an  insult  of  cultural  memory  and  these  days  a 
contentious  issue  as  the  Indian  population  grows  and  new  families  want  to 
expand  their  generations  within  Indian  jurisdictions. 

At  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  within  Ontario  - the  most  populous 
Indian  community  in  Canada  - the  tenacious  reality  of  tribal  memory  over 
land  ownership  and  lingering  questions  over  the  theft  of  Indian  lands, 
first  by  the  British  Crown  and  then  the  Canadian  government,  exploded  into 
a physical  standoff  between  some  traditional  authorities  based  on  the 
Haudenosaunee  Confederacy,  backed  up  by  warrior  groups  from  various  Indian 
communities,  and  the  local,  provincial  and  federal  police  forces. 

The  standoff  at  the  encampment  to  stop  a housing  complex  on  contested 
land  is  going  into  its  second  month.  While  the  occupying  group  had 
announced  a no-guns  policy,  the  potential  for  further  violence  is  high,  as 
local  residents  continue  to  clamor  for  police  action. 

The  contention  over  the  particular  tract  of  land  goes  back  165  years.  It 
is  one  of  several  under  claim  by  the  Six  Nations  Band  Council  and  forms 
part  of  the  nearly  95  percent  of  Six  Nations  Reserve  lands  taken  with 
impunity  after  promised  and  granted  by  Canada.  The  Six  Nations  Reserve 
contains  46,500  acres  currently,  less  than  5 percent  of  the  land  granted 
to  people  of  Haudenosaunee  nations  who  had  fought  as  allies  to  Britain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  study  of  land  holding  by  Native  and  non-Native  experts  is  quite 
precise,  and  yet  opinions  on  recovery  strategies  vary  among  groups  - 
within  and  outside  the  reserve. 

In  the  present  case,  protest  was  triggered  by  the  construction  of  a 
massive  housing  subdivision  in  Caledonia,  the  Douglas  Creek  Estates  (Henco 
Industries),  of  which  10  out  of  a projected  600  houses  have  been  built.  A 
number  of  clan  mothers  and  other  traditional  authorities,  based  in  the 
confederacy,  along  with  young  leaders,  sought  to  challenge  a new  reality 
that  would  seem  to  finalize  a process  of  encroachment  over  one  of  several 
contested  tracts.  They  called  for  an  encampment  on  the  land,  a call 
accompanied  by  intense  emotion  among  Indian  people  of  all  political 
persuasions;  and  many  have  responded,  including  warrior  groups  from 
reservations  across  the  Northeast. 

The  encampment,  which  has  fluctuated  between  several  dozen  to  several 


hundred  people,  asserts  a position  that  the  land  has  been  effectively 
"reclaimed . " 

The  Canadian  government  should  pay  off  the  developer  and  all 
construction  should  cease.  This  strict  Haudenosaunee  position,  appreciable 
for  its  righteousness,  leaves  little  room  for  compromise  at  this  time  and 
is  seen  by  some  media  as  recalcitrance  on  the  part  of  a warriors'  movement 
that  has  had  serious  clashes  with  Canadian  law  enforcement  in  the  past. 

There  had  also  been  reasonable  concern  for  the  multimillion  dollar 
business  investment  made  by  the  developer  in  the  case,  Henco  Industries, 
who  merely  intended  to  operate  within  a legality  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
government,  which  has  ignored  legitimate  claims  of  many  Indian  bands  for 
decades . 

Tellingly,  the  painstaking  research  conducted  by  an  office  of  the  band 
council  over  the  years  has  uncovered  a good  case  that  the  disputed  land 
tract  - Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road  - was  never  intended  for  sale  but 
only  for  lease  by  the  Six  Nations  government  of  the  reserve  during  the 
1840s. 

Six  Nations  land  issues  expert  Phil  Montour  shared  this  with  our 
network:  "The  last  correspondence  of  record  with  the  government  of  Canada 
as  relates  to  the  Hamilton/Port  Dover  Plank  Road  lands  was  in  a Six 
Nations  meeting  as  held  at  the  Onondaga  Council  House  on  October  31,  1844, 
in  which  the  Chiefs  explicitly  stated:  'the  Plank  Road  Lots  from  the  River 
at  the  Caledonia  Bridge  to  the  Walpole  Townline,  that  is  lots  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Road,  be  kept  and  that  the  lands  comprising  the  pieces 
described  be  leased  and  not  sold."' 

Hopefully,  increased  reconciliation  of  strategic  objectives  can  be 
forthcoming  among  the  various  Indian  entities  represented  in  the  issue. 

An  online  report  by  Kahentinetha  Horn,  an  impassioned  Mohawk  voice  from 
Caughnawaga,  detailed  the  rejection  by  the  confederacy  group  at  the 
encampment  of  some  interesting  points  offered  by  the  government:  "Ontario 
representative,  Doug  Carr,  assistant  deputy  minister  and  secretary  of 
aboriginal  affairs,  told  [the  encampment  leaders  and  band  council 
representatives]  what  the  Ontario  government  was  prepared  to  offer  which 
in  part  was  a land  swap  of  6,500  acres  (some  land  in  Cayuga,  Burtch  and 
another  parcel  for  the  130  acres  at  Douglas  Creek."  The  government  would 
also  see  that  "water  mains  from  the  house  development  site  be  extended 
into  Six  Nations  as  well." 

An  impromptu  vote  by  band  council  members  at  an  earlier  meeting  with  the 
traditional  group  saw  the  majority  of  the  elected  council  agree  to  "let 
the  confederacy  council  'take  the  lead'  on  the  Douglas  Creek  estates," 
according  to  Horn.  The  confederacy  group  turned  down  the  offer  by  the 
government,  reiterating  their  two  main  demands:  Henco  should  stop  building 
for  a 90-day  moratorium  and  the  government  should  indemnify  Henco  for  its 
loss.  As  for  the  land,  it  is  to  be  considered  "reclaimed"  into  Indian 
jurisdiction . 

This  hard-line  stance  by  confederacy  representatives  is  not  likely  to  be 
accepted  by  the  government,  which  instead  has  chosen  the  typical  path  of 
unilateral  law  enforcement  generated  partly  by  increasing  pressure  from 
local  anti-Native  groups  and  from  Henco,  which  is  suing  the  OPP  to  enforce 
the  eviction  of  the  camp. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Ontario  government,  however,  lessons  are  not  easily 
learned.  One  crucial  restraint  on  the  government  should  have  been  the 
lingering  blotch  of  scandalous  conduct  of  the  OPP  at  the  Ipperwash  Camp 
protest  of  September  1995,  when  an  unarmed  38-year-old  Chippewa  man  was 
shot  to  death  by  a pumped-up  constable.  That  case  of  a judicially 
unjustified  killing  of  an  unarmed  Native  activist  remains  in  the  courts 
and  much  in  the  news,  and  has  even  hounded  Canadian  foreign  diplomats 
abroad . 

One  would  have  thought  no  Canadian  police  force  would  want 
responsibility  for  another  Ipperwash,  but  it  seems  the  historical  trend  of 
stealing  Indian  land  and  then  holding  it  with  force  remains  very  much  a 
part  of  Canada's  dishonorable  history. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Canadian  natives  vow  to  press  land  protest 
Railroad  wins  injunction  against  related  blockade 

CALEDONIA,  Ontario  (Reuters)  - Demonstrators  at  a native  Indian 
blockade  in  southwestern  Ontario  vowed  on  Friday  to  resist  further 
attempts  to  remove  them  from  a housing  construction  site  in  a land- 
claims  dispute  that  has  raised  painful  memories  of  earlier 
confrontations  that  turned  fatal. 

At  a related  demonstration  in  eastern  Ontario,  Canadian  National 
Railway  officials  won  a court  order  Friday  to  end  a protest  that  has 
stalled  freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  a busy  line  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal. 

Indian  leaders  were  attempting  ease  tensions  at  the  demonstration  in 
the  small  town  of  Caledonia,  about  100  kilometers  (60  miles) 
southwest  of  Toronto,  a day  after  police  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  remove  demonstrators. 

"We  can't  stand  down.  We  can't  roll  over,  or  we'd  be  betraying  the 
unity  of  our  people,"  said  Neecha,  an  Ojibwa  who  had  come  from  Sioux 
Lookout  in  northern  Ontario  to  support  demonstrators  in  Caledonia. 

Protesters,  most  from  the  nearby  Six  Nations  reserve,  say  the  housing 
site  is  on  land  stolen  from  the  Six  Nations  Confederacy  in  1841.  The 
land  was  part  of  a large  parcel  granted  to  the  Confederacy  in  the 
1780s  for  supporting  the  British  Crown  during  the  American  Revolution. 

Some  of  the  estimated  200  demonstrators  had  their  faces  covered,  and 
young  men  patrolled  on  ATVs.  Officers  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  kept  their  distance  from  the  blockade,  but  could  be  seen 
throughout  the  small  rural  town. 

"Our  perimeter  is  secure,  and  we  hope  for  a peaceful  resolution,"  OPP 
Sgt.  Dave  Rektor  said. 

On  ario  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  called  for  a peaceful  end  to  the 
dispute,  but  said  people  must  obey  the  law. 

A metal  barrier,  pile  of  ruble  and  bonfire  blocked  a road  into  the 
occupied  40-hectare  (100  acre)  construction  site,  but  the  mood 
appeared  somewhat  calmer  than  Thursday,  when  protesters  burned  tires 
and  tipped  over  a van  after  fighting  with  police. 

The  protest  began  in  February,  but  tensions  flared  Thursday  with  an 
early-morning  police  raid  that  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  16  people 
and  minor  injuries  on  both  sides. 

The  standoff  has  rewakened  memories  of  a 1995  dispute  at  Ontario's 
Ipperwash  Provincial  Park,  when  police  opened  fire  on  native 
protesters,  killing  one.  In  1990  a Quebec  provincial  police  officer 
was  killed  at  a similar  protest  in  Oka,  near  Montreal. 

Provincial  and  federal  officials  were  reportedly  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  on  Friday  in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
the  dispute,  but  details  of  the  talks  were  not  immediately  available. 

Many  of  the  demonstrators  are  believed  to  be  from  outside  Caledonia's 
local  native  community,  and  the  Metis  Nation  issued  a statement 
saying  traditional  leaders  of  the  Six  Nations  had  asked  other  people 
to  stay  away  while  talks  were  under  way. 

The  Six  Nations  Confederacy,  also  known  as  the  Iroquois  Confederacy, 
is  made  up  of  the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Seneca  and 
Tuscarora  peoples. 

The  Caledonia  blockade  spurred  a sympathy  protest  near  Marysville, 
Ontario,  where  Mohawk  demonstrators  blocked  CN  Rail's  main  line 
between  Toronto  and  Montreal,  disrupting  freight  and  passenger 
service. 

CN  Rail  obtained  a court  injunction  Friday  to  end  the  protest  that 


has  forced  it  to  park  20  freight  trains  and  caused  Via  Rail  to  use 
buses  to  transport  passengers  on  one  of  the  service's  busiest  routes. 

CN  said  it  still  wanted  a peaceful  end  to  the  rail  dispute,  but  "it 
will  take  all  measures  open  to  it  under  the  law  to  protect  its  right 
to  operate  its  rail  service  without  obstruction  or  hindrance." 

It  is  not  known  when  the  blockage  will  be  cleared,  and  Via  Rail  said 
it  had  suspended  further  passenger  bookings  to  Ottawa  and  Montreal  on 
Friday  and  through  the  weekend. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Reuters.  All  rights  reserved. 
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NATIVE  YOUTH  MOVEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL  STATEMENT 

STOP  THE  TERRORIST  ATTACKS  ON  NATIVE  PEOPLES 

KKKANADA  CALLS  FOR  POLICE  AND  MILITARY  REINFORCEMENT  ONTO  NATIVE 
WOMEN,  CHILDREN  AND  WARRIORS  OCCUPYING  DISPUTED  INDIAN  LAND 
NYM  TAKES  SOLIDARITY  ACTION  TO  SUPPORT  SIX  NATIONS 

(Neskonlith  Reserve,  unceded  Secwepemc  Territory/Saturday  April  22, 
2006)  The  Secwepemc  Native  Youth  Movement  has  set  up  an  information 
picket  along  the  Trans  Canada  Highway  (Hwy  #1)  at  Neskonlith  Reserve, 

5 KM  west  of  Chase,  BC  to  show  solidarity  with  our  Brothers  and 
Sisters  at  Six  Nations,  near  Caledonia,  Ontario.  We  have  set  up  camp 
and  posted  billboards,  banners  and  Warrior  flags  to  get  the  message 
out  to  the  10,000+  travellers  per  day  that  drive  this  highway.  The 
billboards  read:  "Stop  OPP  Terrorism"  "OPP  out  of  SIX  NATIONS" 

On  Thursday,  April  20,  2006  over  150  heavily  armed  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  (OPP)  with  M-16's  and  riot  gear  moved  in  to  try  and  end  the  52- 
day  occupation  at  Six  Nations.  The  Six  Nations  have  been  occupying 
the  land  of  disputed  Douglas  Creek  Estates  luxury  housing  development 
since  Feb.  28th.  This  Land  has  always  belonged  to  Six  Nations  but 
KKKanada  and  Ontario  have  made  land  deals  without  true  ownership, 
with  stolen  Land. 

The  OPP  arrested  16  Natives,  assaulted  women,  threw  tear  gas  at  them 
and  tasered  some  during  the  arrest  but  police  retreated  as  Natives 
chased  them  off  and  more  Natives  arrived.  KKKanada  has  called  for 
massive  police  and  military  reinforcement.  There  is  over  3000  OPP 
and  RCMP  (Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Pigs)  and  1000  military  just  waiting 
for  KKKanada  to  give  them  word  to  move  in  for  another  assault. 

The  Six  Nations  (sovereign  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Seneca 
and  Tuscarora  Nations)  has  called  for  support  and  to  let  the  World 
know  that  terrorist  attacks  are  happening  here  in  KKKanada  against 
the  Original  Peoples  of  the  Land. 

This  land  is  all  Indian  Land.  We  have  a common  struggle  with  our 
Brothers  and  Sisters  at  Six  Nations;  we  never  surrendered  our  land  to 
anyone.  We  claim  jurisdiction  throughout  our  whole  territory. 

STOP  POLICE  TERRORISM  - OPP  OUT  OF  SIX  NATIONS- - -NATIVE  LAND 

Contact  information 

NATIVE  YOUTHMOVEMENT 

Voicemail  (604)  682-3269  ext.  7845 

nymcommunications@hotmail . com 

NYM  Communications 
NATIVE  YOUTH  MOVEMENT 
FIGHT  FOR  LIFE 

WARRIORS  UNITE  FROM  ALASKA  TO  ARGINTINA 
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B.C.  and  first  nations  choose  cooperation  over  confrontation 
Vancouver  Sun 
April  22,  2006 

CREDIT:  Adrian  Wyld,  Canadian  Press 

Native  protesters  control  a barricade  near  Caledonia,  Ont.,  on  Friday 
as  they  continue  their  standoff  with  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  The 
police  are  trying  to  get  the  natives  to  leave  a housing  development 
they've  occupied  for  seven  weeks. 

The  Liberal  government  experienced  a conversion  of  sorts  in  2002  over 
land  claims  negotiations  with  British  Columbia's  first  nations.  It 
decided  to  stop  insisting  that  natives  agree  to  "cede,  release  and 
surrender"  their  historic  rights  in  return  for  any  deal. 

The  language  has  been  used  in  past  treaties  to  affect  certainty  and 
finality  in  agreements.  Certainty  is  vital  for  economic  development 
and  political  stability. 

But  Geoff  Plant,  attorney-general  at  the  time  and  the  minister 
responsible  for  land  claims,  said  he  believed  that  real  certainty 
could  only  be  achieved  through  a durable  relationship  in  which  all 
parties  believed  they  were  being  treated  fairly  over  time. 

That  view  has  been  validated  again  this  week  as  an  ongoing  native 
protest  in  Caledonia,  Ont.,  turned  into  an  ugly  confrontation  with 
police. 

The  prevailing  view  for  years  was  that  since  few  first  nations  in 
B.C.  had  ever  signed  treaties,  it  created  a climate  of  uncertainty 
here  that  was  hindering  investment  and  holding  back  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  native  communities. 

As  we  see  in  Ontario,  however,  the  existence  of  treaties  does  not 
guarantee  that  successive  generations  of  first  nations  will  believe 
their  hereditary  rights  are  being  satisfied. 

In  B.C.,  the  decision  to  abandon  the  quest  for  certainty  through 
extinguishment  was  accompanied  by  a new  strategy  of  building  little 
bridges  that  has  proved  far  more  successful  than  the  all-encompassing 
treaty  process,  which  continues  to  grind  on  at  great  expense  with 
limited  progress. 

The  new  strategy  is  based  on  the  notion  that  many  economic  and  social 
aspirations  of  native  communities  can  be  addressed  now  on  a piecemeal 
basis  without  waiting  for  a treaty  that  may  never  come. 

The  result  has  been  dozens  of  economic  development  agreements  with 
bands  around  the  province  that  have  created  a source  of  income  for 
ordinary  families  rather  than  just  lawyers  and  consultants. 

There  has  also  been  a will  to  pursue  agreements  to  turn  over 
responsibility  for  children  and  family  services  to  native-run 
organizations . 

We  have  also  seen  a recognition  by  the  province  that  first  nations 
have  a legitimate  right  to  be  consulted  in  developments  by  others 
that  affect  their  interests. 

These  steps  can  only  be  taken  in  concert  with  the  building  of  trust 
and  capacity. 

First  nations  have  to  learn  to  trust  that  the  government  truly 
recognizes  their  rights  and  the  need  to  bring  natives  up  to  the 
standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  Canadians. 

Premier  Gordon  Campbell  has  shown  a laudable  interest  in  gaining  that 
trust  and  backed  that  interest  with  a $100-million  economic 
development  fund. 

Along  with  fiscal  resources,  first  nations  also  have  to  build  the 
capacity  to  handle  their  own  affairs  in  communities  that  are 
encumbered  with  more  than  their  share  of  complicated  and  deep-seated 
social  problems.  Meanwhile,  treaty  negotiations  are  being  pursued 


where  progress  seems  possible  but  with  the  new  recognition  that  they 
are  not  the  only  way  forward. 

Progress  is  still  neither  easy,  nor  without  many  wrong  steps.  But  as 
we  are  reminded  again  by  the  bitter  dispute  in  Ontario,  the  future 
prosperity  of  all  British  Columbians  depends  on  building  bridges  with 
aboriginal  communities  scattered  around  the  province. 

Copyright  c.  The  Vancouver  Sun  2006 
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Teen  dies  at  school 
By  Brian  Hassler 
Staff  Writer 
April  18,  2006 

FARMINGTON  - For  the  second  time  in  the  past  seven  months,  a student  at 
Navajo  Prep  has  died. 

Farmington  police  confirmed  that  a student,  a senior,  was  found  at 
Navajo  Prep  when  police  were  dispatched  to  the  school  at  5:12  p.m.  on 
Monday  in  response  to  a possible  suicide  attempt. 

"The  Farmington  police  are  investigating  an  apparent  suicide  at  Navajo 
Prep,"  said  Det.  Sgt.  Robert  Perez  of  the  Farmington  police. 

Upon  arrival,  police  found  the  female  student  still  alive  and  sent  the 
student  to  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center,  but  the  student  didn't 
survive  and  was  declared  dead  soon  after. 

Perez  was  unable  to  provide  additional  information  concerning  the 
student  that  was  found  because  the  family  of  the  student  lives  on  the 
reservation.  Navajo  Nation  police  officers  were  still  searching  for  the 
next  of  kin  Monday  evening. 

Information  concerning  whether  the  student  was  male  or  female,  the  age 
of  the  student  and  where  the  student  was  found  couldn't  be  released,  but 
Perez  confirmed  that  only  one  student  was  involved. 

"Right  now  the  Farmington  Crime  Scene  Investigators  are  putting  it  all 
together  and  don't  have  all  of  the  information  concerning  what  happened 
and  how  it  happened,"  said  Perez. 

Additional  information  should  be  made  available  following  notification 
of  the  next  of  kin. 

On  October  26,  also  a Monday  evening,  Kyle  Valenzuela,  17,  was  found  in 
his  dorm  room  dead  after  having  hung  himself  with  his  own  belt  at  7 p.m. 

Valenzuela  was  found  by  the  dorms  resident  assistant,  though  police 
declined  to  comment  at  the  time  on  whether  a note  was  found  explaining  why 
Valenzuela  had  killed  himself. 

"We  aren't  at  the  point  that  we  know  why  he  did  it,  but  we  are 
definitely  dealing  with  a suicide,"  said  Farmington  police  officer  Robert 
Miller.  "There  was  no  foul  play  involved." 

Following  Valenzuela's  suicide,  administrators  elected  to  close  the 
school  for  a week  and  brought  in  grief  counselors  to  help  the  students 
handle  the  situation. 

Brian  Hassler  is  The  Independent's  Four  Corners  reporter  based  in  Shiprock. 
Contact  him  at  (505)  360-7862  or  via  email  at  brianhassler@hotmail.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Probe  of  student's  suicide  continues 
By  Brian  Hassler 
Staff  Writer 
April  19,  2006 

FARMINGTON  - More  details  have  surfaced  while  police  are  conducting  two 
investigations  on  the  apparent  suicide  of  a female  student  at  Navajo  Prep 
on  Monday  afternoon. 

The  first  investigation  concerns  the  suicide  of  a female  student  on 
Monday,  while  the  second  investigation  will  check  for  any  relation  between 
this  suicide  and  the  suicide  that  occurred  at  the  school  on  Oct.  26. 

"It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  is  the  second  suicide  and  that  is 
something  that  we  are  going  to  look  into,"  Det.  Sgt.  Robert  Perez,  of  the 
Farmington  Police  Department.  "The  school  is  interested  in  determining  the 
root  cause  of  this  and  we  haven't  made  determination  if  this  is 
anunrelated  incident  or  if  it  is  related." 

"Based  on  the  interviews  we've  had,"  added  Perez.  "We  will  take  the  next 
step  and  identify  if  there  is  a connection  on  our  own,  but  so  far  we  can't 
really  say  that  there  is  or  isn't  one." 

School  officials  are  conducting  an  investigation  of  their  own  into  the 
suicide,  said  Perez,  and  police  will  make  use  of  that  information  as  well. 
Police  will  also  have  to  wait  until  they  have  completed  their 
investigation  of  Monday's  suicide  before  fully  investigating  the 
conditions  at  a school  that  has  seen  two  students  commit  suicide  since 
late  October. 

Police  were  contacted  at  5:12  p.m.  on  Monday  afternoon  about  the  body  of 
a 16-year  old  female  student  that  had  been  found.  The  student  was  then 
transported  to  San  luan  Regional  Medical  Center  and  was  alive  when  she  was 
transported . 

Family  members  of  the  student  were  contacted  on  Tuesday  by  the  school, 
the  hospital,  and  then  police  officers,  while  the  body  of  the  student  has 
since  been  sent  for  an  autopsy. 

Upon  arriving  on  the  scene,  officers  found  no  drugs  or  paraphernalia  and 
no  evidence  of  foul  play.  Perez  added  that  it  was  still  being  considered 
an  apparent  suicide  and  that  they  were  looking  for  information  to  support 
or  dispute  that  fact. 

Sources  within  the  school  point  to  a planned  cover-up  by  school 
officials  with  fears  that  enrollment  will  go  down  when  parents  take  into 
consideration  the  suicides  that  have  occurred  at  the  school. 

Currently,  students  can  leave  the  campus  for  the  remainder  of  the  week 
if  their  parents  choose  to  pick  them  up,  and  concerns  over  the  atmosphere 
at  the  school  remain. 

"They  had  a meeting  and  talked  about  'getting  their  stories  straight' 
for  the  police  and  the  reporters,"  said  one  parent.  "Students  were  getting 
yelled  at  and  told  to  be  quiet  so  that  they  could  have  this  meeting." 

Parents  point  to  concerns  over  an  atmosphere  at  the  school  that  they 
feel  is  contributing  to  the  suicides  that  occurred  earlier  in  the  week  and 
in  October. 

On  Oct.  26,  Kyle  Valenzuela,  17,  hung  himself  with  his  belt  in  his  dorm 
room  at  Navajo  Prep,  and  administrators  closed  the  school  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week  and  allowed  students  to  return  home. 

Messages  left  for  Navajo  Prep  administrators  were  not  returned. 

Brian  Hassler  is  The  Independent's  Four  Corners  reporter  based  in  Shiprock. 
Contact  him  at  (505)  360-7862  or  via  email  at  brianhassler@hotmail.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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First-degree  murder  charge  filed  in  2003  meth  lab  fire 

The  Norman  Transcript 

By  Tom  Blakey 

Transcript  Staff  Writer 

April  20,  2006 

Murder  charges  were  filed  Wednesday  in  connection  with  a Dan.  18,  2003, 
trailer  fire  in  far  east  Norman  that  injured  four  people,  two  fatally. 
Investigators  say  the  fire  resulted  from  the  operation  of  a meth  lab  that 
exploded  with  the  four  inside  the  16-foot  camper  trailer. 

Christopher  Lee  Ward,  28,  Norman,  was  charged  in  Cleveland  County 
District  Court  with  first-degree  murder  in  the  death  of  Dennifer  Renee 
Schultz,  20. 

A warrant  was  issued  Monday  for  Ward's  arrest. 

The  explosion  occurred  shortly  after  midnight  southwest  of  the 
intersection  of  Tecumseh  Road  and  144th  Avenue  Northeast.  The  land  is  in 
the  Norman  city  limits  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee 
Tribe . 

Schultz  died  Dan.  25,  2003,  at  the  Integris  Baptist  Burn  Center  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Also  killed  from  fire-related  injuries  was  Daniel  Isaac  Long,  16.  Long 
died  Dan.  22,  2003,  at  the  Burn  Center. 

Ward  was  hospitalized  with  second-degree  burns  over  18-and-a-half 
percent  of  his  body,  officials  said.  Also  injured  was  Christy  Tiger,  who 
was  hospitalized  with  second-degree  burns  over  10-and-a-half  percent  of 
her  body. 

At  the  time  of  the  fire,  several  families  were  living  on  30  acres  of 
land  southwest  of  Tecumseh  Road  and  144th  Avenue  Northeast,  in  three  or 
four  different  structures.  The  camper  trailer  was  in  a location  that  was 
remote  from  the  other  structures,  according  to  fire  investigators. 

The  four  victims  were  inside  the  trailer  when  it  exploded,  and  were 
severely  burned.  Afterward,  the  four  made  their  way  to  a nearby  house, 
where  they  initially  were  treated.  The  four  were  transferred  to  the 
Integris  Baptist  Burn  Center  in  Oklahoma  City,  two  via  Medi  Flight  and  two 
by  ambulance. 

The  Norman  Fire  Department  responded  to  the  fire  call,  which  came  in  at 
12:32  a.m.  The  trailer  was  a total  loss,  officials  said. 

The  fire  was  investigated  by  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribal  Police  and 
Norman  Fire  Department.  The  FBI  also  joined  in  the  investigation  as  a 
jurisdictional  matter,  with  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribal  Police  under  the 
authority  of  the  federal  government. 

Schultz  was  a resident  of  the  Prague  area  most  of  her  life.  At  the  time 
of  the  fire,  she  attended  Seminole  State  College  and  was  a cheerleader. 

She  worked  at  Love's  Country  Store  in  Seminole. 

Long  lived  in  Newalla,  Wisconsin,  North  Carolina  and  then  returned  to 
Newalla.  He  attended  Little  Axe  School.  He  is  survived  by  his  father, 

Danny  Long  of  Newalla,  and  his  mother,  Susan  Long  of  Wichita,  Kan. 

Tom  Blakey  366-3540 
tblakey@normantranscript . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Norman  Transcript. 
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Ex-cop  gets  time  in  prison 

NOME:  Owens,  denying  guilt,  gets  101  years  for  killing  Sonya  Ivanoff. 

The  Associated  Press 
April  18,  2006 

NOME  - Former  Nome  police  officer  Matthew  Owens,  still  protesting  his 
innocence,  was  sentenced  Monday  to  a total  of  101  years  for  the  murder  of 
19-year-old  Sonya  Ivanoff. 

Owens,  30,  bucked  his  lawyer's  advice  not  to  address  the  court  before 
sentencing. 

"I  pleaded  innocent  from  Day  One,  and  that's  not  gonna  change.  I am  not 
guilty,"  he  said. 

"I  know  that  the  family  suffers,  but  I'm  not  the  reason  for  their 
suffering,"  Owens  said. 

A jury  in  Kotzebue  found  Owens  guilty  in  December  of  first-degree  murder 
in  the  Aug.  11,  2003,  death  of  Ivanoff,  an  office  worker  who  had  moved  to 
Nome  from  her  home  village  of  Unalakleet  about  a year  before  she  died. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Ben  Esch  gave  Owens  99  years  for  the  murder. 

Esch  gave  him  two  additional  years  for  evidence  tampering  - for  stealing 
a police  car  in  an  attempt  to  divert  the  murder  investigation  away  from 
himself. 

Owens,  a Nome  police  officer  at  the  time,  was  accused  of  picking  Ivanoff 
up  in  his  police  cruiser,  then  killing  her  on  the  outskirts  of  town  with  a 
single  shot  to  the  head. 

The  victim's  father,  Larry  Ivanoff,  argued  Monday  that  Owens'  parole 
should  be  restricted  so  he  could  never  be  released  from  prison. 

"My  whole  family  still  has  a tough  time  with  this,"  he  said.  "My  wife  is 
still  crying  on  my  shoulder.  A person  who  has  done  such  an  awful  thing 
should  never  be  allowed  to  be  in  public  again." 

Owens  will  be  eligible  for  parole  in  34  years. 

During  Monday's  proceedings  in  a densely  packed  courtroom,  prosecutor 
Rick  Svobodny  pointed  to  the  sentence  required  in  Alaska  for  murdering  a 
police  officer. 

"If  you  kill  a police  officer  you  get  99  years,"  Svobodny  said.  "For  a 
police  officer  on  active  duty,  to  commit  the  worst  crime,  it  should  be  the 
same  sentence,  and  he  should  get  99  years  of  incarceration . " 

Svobodny  said  Owens  was  not  a cop  gone  bad  but  was  bad  to  begin  with, 
using  his  position  of  authority  to  meet  women,  entice  them  into  his  patrol 
car  and  coerce  them  into  having  sex  with  him. 

Owens'  public  defender,  Steven  Wells,  angrily  responded  that  his  client 
didn't  commit  the  crime  and  denounced  Svobodny  for  speculating  on  his 
client's  nature. 

Wells  said  he  would  appeal. 

After  the  courtroom  cleared,  the  victim's  tearful  family,  friends  and 
supporters  silently  hugged. 

"I  think  finally  we  can  move  on,"  said  the  victim's  mother,  Maggie 
Ivanoff.  "I'm  thankful  that  no  other  family  has  to  go  through  what  we  went 
through  with  him." 

At  the  trial,  witnesses  testified  they  saw  Sonya  Ivanoff  getting  into  a 
police  car  early  on  the  morning  she  disappeared.  Owens  was  one  of  two 
officers  on  duty  at  the  time. 

Her  body  was  found  at  the  end  of  an  access  road  near  gold  dredges  about 
three  miles  from  downtown.  She  had  been  shot  once. 

Alaska  State  Troopers  eventually  took  over  the  investigation,  and  Owens 
was  arrested  in  October  2003. 

At  his  first  trial,  a Nome  jury  was  unable  to  reach  a unanimous  verdict. 
The  retrial  was  moved  to  Kotzebue,  where  jurors  found  him  guilty  after 
about  three  days  of  deliberation. 

The  city  of  Nome  last  year  settled  a wrongful  death  lawsuit  filed 
against  it  by  the  Ivanoff  family.  Terms  have  not  been  disclosed. 
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Prisoners  sue  for  the  right  to  use  a sweat  lodge 
By  GARRY  RAYNO 
Union  Leader  Staff 
April  22,  2006 

Concord  - Steam  from  a Native  American  sweat  or  purification  lodge  may 
soon  be  rising  from  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  state's  two  men's  prisons. 

Two  state  prisoners  have  sued  Department  of  Corrections  officials  in 
federal  court  claiming  their  right  to  practice  their  Native  American 
religion  has  been  infringed  because  they  have  been  denied  the  use  of  a 
sweat  lodge.  They  claim  the  construction  and  use  of  a sweat  lodge  is 
fundamental  to  their  religion. 

Sweat  lodge  ceremonies  are  held  for  the  purification  of  the  participants 
They  are  typically  held  in  a structure  made  of  cedar  or  willow  saplings 
covered  with  canvas  tarps  or  blankets. 

Rocks  are  heated  in  a fire  pit  outside  and  then  moved  into  the  structure 
where  water  is  poured  over  them  to  create  steam. 

Prison  officials  repeatedly  denied  requests  for  sweat  lodges,  saying  the 
use  of  heated  rocks  and  the  disorienting  effects  from  inhalants  pose  a 
risk  to  security,  health  and  safety. 

Department  of  Corrections  spokesman  Jeff  Lyons  said  security  is  the 
first  priority.  "We  look  at  the  impact  any  kind  of  ritual  ceremonies  would 
have  on  security.  First,  we  want  to  make  sure  the  public  is  safe  and  the 
other  inmates  and  staff  are  safe." 

Lyons  said  the  number  of  prisoners  who  practice  the  Native  American 
religion  is  no  more  than  20.  Fie  said  the  number  is  much  smaller  than  some 
of  the  other  religious  organizations  that  serve  prisoners. 

Prayer  Feather  Farrow,  who  is  held  at  the  Berlin  prison,  first  sued 
corrections  officials  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Concord  in  2002,  while 
Denis  Paul  Gagne,  who  is  held  at  the  Concord  prison,  sued  officials  in 
2003. 

A trial  is  scheduled  to  begin  Duly  6 at  9:30  a.m.,  but  negotiations 
between  the  Attorney  General's  Office  and  a lawyer  for  Farrow  and  Gagne 
are  ongoing.  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Paul  Barbadoro  has  made  the  legal 
determination  the  two  men  are  entitled  to  a sweat  lodge  but  the  conditions 
need  to  be  negotiated,  said  Manchester  attorney  Lawrence  Vogelman,  who 
represents  Farrow. 

Disputes  between  prisoners  who  practice  Native  American  religion  and 
prison  officials  are  common,  particularly  after  Congress  approved  the 
Religious  Land  Use  and  Institutionalized  Persons  Act  of  2000  that  aims  to 
protect  the  religious  rights  of  inmates  held  in  state  and  local 
institutions.  A number  of  states  have  been  forced  through  the  federal 
courts  to  allow  the  purification  ceremonies. 

Under  the  act,  prison  regulation  must  not  impose  a substantial  burden  on 
a prisoner's  ability  to  practice  his  or  her  religion.  Prison  officials 
have  the  burden  of  proving  why  the  restriction  is  needed  and  that  it  is 
the  least  restrictive  possible. 

In  a status  report  filed  with  the  federal  court  in  January,  Senior 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Michael  Brown  outlines  concerns  raised  by 
prison  officials  and  discussions  between  officials  and  the  two  men's 
spiritual  adviser.  Medicine  Story. 

As  a result  of  the  negotiations,  prison  officials  have  developed  a draft 
policy  that  would  permit  a sweat  lodge  at  the  Northern  Correctional 
Facility  in  Berlin.  The  draft  was  filed  with  the  court  at  the  end  of 


February,  but  no  settlement  has  been  reached  to  date. 

Lyons  referred  all  questions  about  the  federal  suit  to  Brown.  Brown  did 
not  respond  to  messages  left  at  his  office  yesterday. 

The  draft  policy  would  have  the  sweat  lodge  constructed  in  a 40-by-20- 
foot  area  under  the  guidance  of  an  approved  Native  American  volunteer.  The 
department  would  fence  in  the  area  to  protect  it. 

The  policy  also  delineates  the  materials  needed  for  the  sweat  lodge, 
including  sage,  cedar  and  sweet  grass  to  be  used  for  smudge  as  well  as  a 
ceremonial  pipe  with  kinnick-kinnick  to  be  smoked  as  part  of  the  service. 

A water  hose  would  also  be  needed  for  fire  protection.  Firewood  would 
have  to  be  delivered  to  the  prison,  cut,  split  and  seasoned,  and  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  prison,  which  is  forbidden  by  law  from  spending  state 
money  for  religious  purposes. 

Participation  in  sweat  lodge  ceremonies  would  be  restricted  to  Native 
American  card  holders  who  attend  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Native 
American  Circle  meetings  during  the  quarter.  The  inmates  would  have  to  be 
at  least  at  medium  security  status  as  well. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  could  postpone  a scheduled  purification 
ceremony  due  to  weather,  wind  direction,  security  issues  or  fire  safety 
standards . 

The  ceremonies  would  be  held  quarterly,  and  participants  would  be 
required  to  keep  the  area  snow-free  in  the  winter  and  maintain  the 
facility. 

Vogelman  said,  "We're  still  having  some  discussions  with  the  (Attorney 
General's  Office).  At  some  point,  we  may  all  have  to  get  together  to  reach 
a settlement." 
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EASTER  LILIES. 


EASTER  lilies,  pure  and  fair. 

Bloom  for  us  today; 

Whispering  words  of  love  and  hope 
In  their  saintly  way. 

For  the  winter,  dark  and  drear. 

Now  is  past;  and  see 

How  from  sleep  the  earth  awakes! 

Every  shrub  and  tree 

Bursts  into  a shower  of  green; 

And  the  April  sky 

Laughs  and  smiles,  and  softly  cries; 
"Ah,  you  did  not  die 


"When  the  winter  chilled  you  so. 
Hiding  you  from  sight! 


No,  you  only  slept,  and  now 
Is  the  Easten-light . 


"Strong  and  fair  and  sweet  you  rise; 
While  a joyous  band 
Of  flowers  and  tender  little  buds 
Springs  up,  through  all  the  land." 

Oh,  the  world  is  fair  and  bright. 

And  the  earth  is  gay; 

For  peace  and  joy  and  love  and  hope 
Make  glad  our  Easter-day! 


THE  EXHIBITION  FRIDAY  NIGHT. 


The  educational  department  gave  another  of  its  very  pleasant  and 
popular  entertainments  last  Friday  evening. 

Albert  Minthorn  of  No.  10,  was  the  first  to  speak.  The  advice  given 
to  young  men  by  President  Porter  of  Yale  was  rendered  by  him  in  a strong 
and  impressive  manner. 

Adam  Spring's  recitation  "A  small  boy's  chance"  made  us  smile,  while 
the  "The  Little  Shaking  Quakers"  by  a class  from  the  normal  room  in 
which  Myron  Moses  was  the  conspicuous  figure,  brought  down  the  house  in 
a round  of  applause  which  made  them  repeat  a part  of  it. 

Doseph  Spanish  tried  hard  to  have  us  understand  that  "School  does 
pay."  He  brought  out  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  audience  by  his 
earnestness  and  hang-to-it-ive-ness,  although  some  could  not  help  being 
amused  at  intense  efforts  to  master  his  stage  fright.  He  will  make  a 
Demosthenes  yet.  The  greatest  of  orators  had  more  stammering  to  overcome 
than  our  friend  Doe. 

This  was  appropriately  followed  by  "Never  give  up,"  rendered  by  Alex. 
Upshaw,  without  hesitation  and  in  forcible  tones,  showing  that  he 
understood  and  meant  every  word  he  was  saying. 

Peter  Cadot,  a No.  3 pupil,  quite  surprised  his  hearers  by  his 
excellent  rendition  of  "The  Retort,"  and  Bunn  Armstrong  made  his 
audience  feel  that  "Boys  have  Rights"  as  well  as  any  body. 

Celinda  Metoxen,  No.  1 pupil,  made  a creditable  effort,  and  Chas. 

Cusick,  of  No.  2,  brought  out  the  point  very  forcibly  in  his  recitation 
that  the  "Ripe  Fruit  is  at  the  top."  Charles  Thompson  of  No.  7 rendered 
a serio-comic  selection  "Neighbor  Dim." 

Flora  Campbell  was  extremely  dignified,  graceful  and  womanly  in  her 
rendition  of  Talmage's  "Wreck  of  the  Huron"  winning  the  admiration  of 
all  before  her. 

"False  ideas  of  Liberty"  by  Doseph  Martinez,  was  well  spoken,  and 
"Leedle  Yacob  Strauss"  by  Thomas  Balmer,  provoked  the  risibles  of  all. 

The  best  and  strongest,  the  highest  in  tone  and  culture,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  evening  was  left  to  the  last  - Wendell  Phillips' 
"Christian  Citizenship"  given  by  Thomas  Blackbear.  When  we  remember 
Thomas  as  "Tommy,"  knowing  no  English,  and  see  what  he  has  mastered  by 
earnest  effort  and  a steady  high  purpose  in  mind,  we  could  but  feel  proud. 
The  choir  sang  very  pretty  selections,  notably  "Bright  and  Early" 
with  cornet  refrain  in  the  distance. 

Dulius  Brown,  Ida  Warren  and  Anna  Lockwood  each  in  turn  pleased  the 
audience  by  a solo  showing  culture  of  voice  most  gratifying.  Capt.  Pratt 
made  a few  remarks  commendatory  of  the  evening's  entertainment,  and  the 
school  was  dismissed. 
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Peach  trees  are  in  bloom  in  some  parts  of  the  Indian  Territory. 


An  aged  gentleman  writes  from  Michigan,  "Please  to  continue  to  send 
me  your  little  paper.  Although  I am  an  old  man  I should  feel  lonesome 
without  it." 


John  Baptiste  has  found  remunerative  work  at  his  home  in  Winnebago. 

John  is  a first  class  worker,  and  it  will  not  take  long  for  his  employer 
to  find  that  out. 


Charles  Wheelock  has  branched  out  from  his  tribe,  the  Oneidas,  and 
gone  into  the  mercantile  business  on  his  own  hook,  in  DePere,  Wis.  Three 
cheers  for  Charles!  THAT'S  the  way  to  do.  Next! 


A business  letter  from  William  Paisano,  of  Laguna,  N.M.,  gives  the 
gratifying  news  that  his  brother  Ulysses,  who  used  to  be  our  little 
Ulysses,  has  sowed  more  wheat  than  any  other  man  of  his  village  this 
year.  Their  Governor  Santiago  died  recently. 


Nimrod  Davis  writes  from  the  Fort  Shaw  school,  Montana,  where  he  has 
recently  gone,  that  he  likes  it  very  much  there  as  "he  agrees  with  the 
climate."  He  has  charge  of  the  small  boys.  He  means  to  keep  up  to  the 
times,  so  subscribes  for  both  *Red  Man*  and  HELPER. 


The  seventy-three  boys  who  went  to  country  homes  on  Saturday  went 
without  escort  of  employee.  Laban  Locojim,  and  Apache  of  Arizona,  was 
placed  in  charge  and  we  have  heard  of  no  mishaps  in  getting  through 
Philadelphia,  even  though  the  stations  there  are  in  a mixed  up  state 
owing  to  extensive  building  operations. 


One  of  the  good  English-speaking  boys  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  mother  of  his  quarters  and  said,  "I  have  a spell  of  the  outing 
system,"  meaning  that  he  wished  to  try  going  out  into  the  country  for  a 
while.  The  mother  looked  at  him  and  began  "O-u-t-i-n-g  s-y-s-t-e-"  "No, 
no,"  interrupted  the  boy,  "I  know  how  to  *spell*  it,  I say  I have  a 
spell  of  it."  "Oh,  etc.  etc." 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  beautiful  tribute  from  Maryetta  3. 
Reeside  of  Anadarko,  Ok.  Ty.:  March  30,  1893. 

EDITOR  INDIAN  HELPER: 

On  Saturday,  March  25th,  loshua  Given  was  buried  near  Anadarko.  The 
services  were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Anadarko  and  were 
attended  by  a large  number  of  white  people  as  well  as  Indians.  The 
Indians  seemed  much  affected  as  they  viewed  his  body.  Lone  Wolf  stopped 
and  kissed  the  dead  face.  They  controlled  their  grief  in  the  Church,  but 
as  we  drove  away  afterwards  we  heard  wailing  in  the  camps.  Mr.  Given  was 
exceedingly  well  educated  and  a true  Christian  gentleman.  We  consider 
his  death  a great  loss  to  the  Kiowas. 


The  *New  York  Sun*  very  wisely  suggests  that  there  is  nothing  which 
should  receive  more  careful  attention  than  a common  cold.  This 


common-place  malady  runs  into  all  sorts  of  more  serious  troubles, 
pneumonia  being  the  worst.  That  disorder  results  in  a greater  number  of 
deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York  every  winter  than  any  other  disease  in 
the  catalogue.  From  every  point  of  view  pneumonia  is  to  be  feared.  It 
has  killed  many  thousands  in  the  United  States  where  cholera  or  smallpox 
has  killed  one,  and  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary.  Throwing  off  of  underflannels  too  soon  may  send  us  to 
our  graves.  Let  us  be  careful! 


Lena  Green,  ex-Carlisle  student  at  Hampton,  has  been  spending  a 
winter  in  Connecticut.  She  says,  at  Hampton  the  girls  go  to  school  all 
day  except  on  Monday  when  they  wash.  Each  girl  washes  her  own  clothes 
just  as  they  want  to,  and  makes  them  as  white  as  snow  if  they  want  to. 

If  they  make  a mistake  about  getting  their  clothes  to  the  sewing-room  in 
time  for  mending  they  get  a mark  and  have  to  scrub.  Lena  says,  "I  never 
did  scrub  while  I was  there  yet  for  being  bad.  There  are  not  many  Indian 
student  as  at  Carlisle  but  there  are  a great  many  colored  people  and 
they  are  graceful  and  pleasant  to  us  just  as  if  we  were  brothers  and 
sisters . " 


How  very  easy  it  is  for  semi-educated  people  to  smile  at  the  peculiar 
pronunciation  of  some  of  the  Indian  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
sounds  of  English  vowels,  but  the  Indians  have  much  room  for  an 
occasional  smile  at  their  so-called  cultivated  white  brothers  and 
sisters  when  they  call  the  weather  "hawt"  for  "hot"  and  say  a "fahn  day" 
for  "fine  day,"  and  "Oi  nevah  saw  such  a funny  thing  in  moi  loif."  It  is 
a very  nice  thing  to  get  our  vowels  just  right  and  as  far  as  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  is  able  to  observe,  the  Indians  hit  as  nearly  as 
some  others  in  this  vicinity. 


Presley  Houk's  country  teacher  writes  of  him,  "His  conduct  has  been 
exceptionally  good.  He  has  a good  mind  and  has  been  a studious  pupil, 
anxious  to  improve."  Presley,  we  are  proud  to  say  is  a printer. 


One  of  the  boys  wrote  in  a home  letter  "Last  month  I heard  the  finest 
violinder  in  the  world,"  referring  to  Remenyi.  Another  says  "I  hope  you 
will  success  with  my  sincerely  letter.  Yours  respectfully  son." 


(P-  3) 

Saturday  was  pay  day. 

Second  exercise  is  healthful. 

Easter  day  was  cool  but  fine. 

Alfred  Laravie  has  gone  home. 

Howard  Gansworth  has  entered  the  carpenter  shop. 

The  first  dress  parade  of  the  season,  Wednesday  night. 

The  fire  plugs  have  shed  their  unsightly  winter  jackets. 

There  is  music  in  the  robin's  chirp  these  beautiful  evenings. 

The  roller  skates  were  out  in  full  array,  Friday,  it  being  a holiday. 
Those  blue  wheel-barrows  add  brilliancy  to  the  task  of  the  day  laborer. 
Fishing  poles  and  angle  worms  are  making  ready  for  the  trouting  season. 
Miss  Lida  Standing,  of  the  West  Chester  Friend's  school,  spent  Sunday 
at  home. 

We  are  keeping  off  the  grass  better  this  year  than  ever  before  and 
the  grass  shows  it. 

It  took  1110  eggs  to  give  all  a taste  on  Easter.  Each  one  had  two  eggs. 
The  white-apron  brigade  was  out  for  an  extra  drill  on  Friday,  and 
marched  beautifully. 

William  Denomie  took  his  place  as  adjutant,  at  his  first 
dress-parade,  Wednesday  evening. 

The  carrying  of  the  hats  *a  la  militaire*  in  going  in  and  out  of 
chapel  is  a marked  improvement. 

Dr.  Dixon  addressed  the  pupils  of  No.  3 on  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol  upon  the  system,  last  Tuesday. 

Bob,  our  best  carriage  horse,  has  gone  to  his  long  home.  He  became 
afflicted  with  a serious  malady  which  ended  his  days. 


If  a line  of  boys  can  pick  the  parade  clean  in  twenty  minutes,  how 
long  would  it  take  one  boy  to  do  the  same  work?  Too  long. 

Brigman  Cornelius  has  entered  the  printing  office  and  goes  to  work 
with  a will  determined  to  master  the  art. 

Willie  Swartz,  lohnnie  Given's  schoolmate  of  town,  was  his  guest  at 
supper  Wednesday  evening. 

Howard  and  Leander  Gansworth  were  made  very  happy  this  week  by  the 
entering  of  their  little  brother  Willard  and  sister  Alberta  as  pupils. 

The  Second  Nine  of  the  school  is  beginning  the  base-ball  season  in 
the  lead.  A game  of  Friday  with  the  1st  nine  resulted  in  a score  of  10 
to  6 in  favor  of  the  Second.  Who  ate  the  pot  pie? 

Mr.  Campbell  is  wearing  his  arm  in  a sling  and  Mr.  Foulke  is  carrying 
a stiff  neck,  on  account  of  a run-away  of  Captain's  Belle  attached  to 
the  phaeton.  Both  tried  to  catch  the  horse  but  she  flew  through  the  gate 
and  on  to  town.  No  very  serious  damage  was  done. 

Mr.  Guy  Williamson,  who  has  been  sojourning  at  the  Carlisle  school 
for  a few  months  as  assistant  disciplinarian,  left  for  his  home  in  the 
west  on  Tuesday.  The  boys  liked  Mr.  Williamson  for  his  gentleness  of 
manner,  and  he  has  left  other  friends  who  wish  for  him  great  success  in 
all  that  he  undertakes. 

lohnnie  brings  the  encouraging  news  from  Bethlehem  that  Mr.  D.B.  is 
cultivating  a mustache. 

The  latest  spelling  for  section  is  c-e-x-h-e-n  as  found  in  an 
examination,  paper  and  Europe  is  spelled  y-o-u-r-i-p-e. 

A jail  bird  was  caught  on  the  grounds  last  week.  He  was  arrested  and 
is  now  in  his  proper  place  of  abode  in  town. 

Miss  McAdam  has  returned  from  Iowa,  where  she  was  summoned  to  the 
dying  bed  of  her  father.  He  passed  away  before  she  reached  her  home. 

The  platform  in  the  chapel  was  decorated  with  plants  and  flowers 
Sunday,  which  were  contributions  from  various  rooms  on  the  grounds. 
Leander 's  second  finger  has  bad  luck.  He  again  caught  it  in  the 
press,  but  he  does  not  propose  to  be  scared  out  of  his  trade,  for  he 
keeps  pluckily  at  work. 

Miss  Henry,  of  Canton,  China,  now  a student  at  Wilson  College,  who  is 
visiting  Miss  Pratt  was  introduced  on  Wednesday  to  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  printing  office.  She  has  found  out  what  pi  is  and  has  seen  a 
type-louse. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass,  the 
colored  orator  and  statesman,  arrives  and  is  to  give  before  our  pupils 
his  great  lecture  "Self-made  Men."  The  particulars  of  the  occasion  may 
be  given  next  week. 

Jerome  Kennerly  our  smallest  pupil  now,  is  a regular  little  question 
box,  and  all  are  delighted  to  answer  his  bright  questions  if  they  can. 

He  has  learned  to  spell  cat,  but  when  asked  if  he  could  spell  dog, 
replied  "Yes,  I can  spell  dog,  's'  dog." 

The  open-air  concert  the  first  of  the  season  given  by  the  band,  on 
Friday  evening  was  a treat.  With  the  band  in  the  band-stand,  the  girls 
adorned  in  their  neat  white  aprons  and  an  occasional  bright  ribbon, 
promenading  on  the  walks,  and  the  boys  in  aesthetic  groups  on  the  grass 
plat  here  and  there,  what  more  hopeful  and  inspiring  environment  could 
the  Man-on-the-band-stand  wish  for? 

Janitor  Dion's  watch  played  him  an  April-fool  trick  on  Wednesday 
although  it  was  five  days  after  the  date.  The  hands  pointed  to  11:45 
when  it  was  only  10:45,  and  Sam  as  faithful  as  the  clock  itself  rang  the 
bell  for  school  to  close.  The  mistake  was  discovered  almost  immediately, 
however,  and  he  did  not  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet  while 
going  to  town  and  back  (in  just  eighteen  minutes)  to  get  the  hands  fixed. 
Mr.  Standing's  thoughts  on  Saturday  night  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania 
farmers  being  among  the  most  successful  of  the  many  homesteaders  he  met 
in  various  parts  of  the  west,  is  a stunner  to  those  people  who  claim 
that  the  farming  learned  by  Indian  boys  in  Pennsylvania  does  them  little 
good,  as  the  land  and  climate  and  conditions  are  so  different  at  their 
western  homes.  A little  of  the  hard  common  sense  learned  from  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers,  we  think,  will  do  no  one  any  injury.  If  there  is 
anything  more  to  be  learned  after  our  boys  begin  farming  operations  in 


the  west,  let  them  mix  it  with  the  Pennsylvania  experience  and  they  will 
be  sure  to  succeed. 


P-4 

A DISGUSTED  CIGARETTE  SMOKER. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  wishes  that  the  thousands  of  Indian  boys  on 
the  reservations  who  loaf  around  the  trading  posts  half  their  time 
puffing  these  deadly  little  poison  bags  only  knew  what  was  in  them.  A 
revenue  agent,  late  of  Chicago,  where  millions  of  cigarettes  are 
manufactured,  was  spoken  to  on  the  subject. 

He  said: 

"I  used  to  be  a confirmed  cigarette  smoker,  but  now  you  could  not 
induce  me  to  touch  one  of  them." 

"Why,  how  is  that?" 

"Well,  it's  because  I went  into  a large  manufacturing  place  in 
Chicago,  and  what  I saw  there  sickened  me  of  the  imitation  smokers." 

"How  are  they  made,  and  of  what?" 

"Of  all  that  is  vile,  and  injurious  and  mean.  Cigar  butts  picked  up 
from  the  streets,  barks  of  certain  kinds,  tobacco  stems  and  refuse,  are 
heaped  together  in  one  filthy  pile,  and  then  saturated  with  opium,  which 
gives  the  cigarette  that  soothing  effect  desirable  to  all  smokers.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  if  all  cigarette  smokers  could  see  as  I have  seen  how  one 
of  the  greatest  firms  in  Chicago  manufactures  cigarettes,  the  trade  in 
the  same  would  soon  fall  off,  or  cease  entirely." 


"As  to  the  great,  good,  magnanimous  acts  which  have  been  performed  by 
some  men,  trace  them  up  to  motives,  and  then  estimate  their  value;  a few 
would  gain,  many  lose  by  this  test." 

CAN'T  RUB  IT  OUT. 


"Don't  write  there,"  said  a father  to  his  son,  who  was  writing  with  a 
diamond  on  the  window. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  you  can't  rub  it  out." 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  us  that  in  our  conduct  we  are  daily  writing  that 
which  we  cannot  rub  out? 

If  we  make  a cruel  speech  to  our  teacher  or  caretaker  or  friend  it 
writes  itself  upon  their  hearts  and  hurts  every  time  they  think  of  it. 
We  can't  rub  it  out. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  16  letters. 

My  10,  7,  9 means  twenty  hundred. 

My  3,  8,  1 is  a young  bear. 

My  5,  2,  12  is  to  drink  lightly  with  the  lips. 

My  15,  16,  12  is  to  have  a short  sleep. 

My  14,  13,  6,  4 is  to  wear  a collar  upon. 

My  5,  16,  11  is  a rude  word  to  begin  a remark  with. 

My  whole  is  the  most  famous  summer  resort  in  the  United  States  for 
Indians,  and  where  better  medicine  is  found  than  at  any  mineral  springs 
in  the  world. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Be  kind  to  the  cows. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups, 
on  separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 


(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 

one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home."  Without  accompanying  extra  for 
postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 


For  THE  RED  MAN,  an  8-page  periodical  containing  a summary  of  all 
Indian  news  and  selections  from  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject, 
address  RED  MAN,  Carlisle  Pa.  Terms,  fifty  cents  a year  of  twelve 
numbers.  The  same  premium  is  given  for  ONE  subscription  and  accompanying 
extra  for  postage  as  is  offered  for  five  names  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a blog  with  space  for 
comments  linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 

♦indicates  word  between  asterisks  is  italicized  in  the  original  text. 

Barbara  C.  Landis 
PO  Box  1451,  Carlisle  PA  17013 
Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 
Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 
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Macheveant 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

He  came  into  my  office;  his  hands  were  rough  and  dark.  His  glasses  were 
taped  together  and  his  straw  cowboy  hat  had  seen  better  days. 

Macheveant 
Macheveant,  he  said. 

My  grandmother,  I have  come  to  check  on  her  land. 

Indian  allotments  they  are  called;  each  piece  of  land  has  it's  own  story, 
and  the  Indian  people  received  individual  pieces  of  land  from  the 
goverment  so  they  could  become  farmers,  these  were  typically  40  acres  in 
size. 

They  are  unique  as  they  carry  the  name  of  the  original  allottee,  one 
Indian  woman  by  tne  name  of  Macheveant  received  her  40  acres  under  the 
Indian  Allotment  Act  in  1899,  and  she  moved  on  there,  on  a high  prairie 
where  there  was  a spring  and  it  was  all  green  and  covered  with  grass... way 
back  then. 

He  stood  there  with  some  yellowed  papers  in  his  hands.  Under  the  brim  of 


his  hat  I could  see  his  eyes,  they  were  brown  and  he  was  a quiet  talker. 

There  was  a touch  of  gray  in  his  long  hair  jammed  under  this  hat,  but 
his  eyes  were  clear. 

He  said  when  I was  small  I used  to  stay  with  her,  she  didn't  talk 

English,  we  used  to  go  the  store  with  her  and  I could  read  and  tell  her 

what  was  on  the  cans  and  she  would  choose  which  ones  to  eat. 

At  the  store  counter  I put  my  thumbprint  next  to  hers  on  the  bill.  He 

held  the  old  papers  on  the  table  and  rolled  his  thumb  showing  me  how  it 
was  done. 

You  see  I know  she  couldn't  talk  English  and  that  she  couldn't  read  or 
write  it,  either.  I want  to  know  what  happened  to  her  land.  I want  to  know 
how  the  road  and  irrigation  canal  got  on  there.  I want  to  put  water  on 
that  land  but  the  white  man's  irrigation  company  said  they  wouldn't  put 
any  irrigation  pipe  to  serve  it. 

Right  now  the  way  they  have  changed  the  ditch  the  pipe  runs  up  to  the 
border  of  our  land  and  then  stops.  It  doesn't  line  up  with  the  ditch  and 
so  no  water  will  get  to  it. 

The  irrigation  company,  the  ones  with  a secondary  water  right,  they  want 
to  put  an  irrigated  pipe  across  the  land  to  carry  water  across  it,  but  we 
can't  use  any  of  that  water  they  say.  They  will  not  provide  any  water  for 
it,  since  it  will  serve  other  non-Indian  water  users  further  down.  It  will 
not  serve  this  piece  of  land. 

They  came  to  me  and  asked  if  they  could  lay  a pipe  across  the  land.  They 
told  me  if  I want  water  I can  take  it  out  of  the  ditch,  the  Deep  Creek 
ditch  and  water  the  land  from  there.  The  land  of  my  grandmother, 

Macheveant  used  to  have  a spring  and  water  a long  time  ago,  but  for  fifty 
years  or  more  it  has  no  water  on  it,  like  it  was  supposed  to. 

I understand  that  Indian  lands  have  first  priority  for  water.  We  have 
the  primary  water  right,  i know  that  an  Indian  water  right  under  the 
Winters  Doctrine  means  we  have  the  right  to  use  the  water  first.  I know 
this,  so  I am  wondering  why  this  land  has  had  no  water  all  these  years. 

Indian  Water  is  a Class  I water  right,  the  best  one  there  is  above  all 
else,  and  yet  the  water  that  should  be  going  to  it,  is  going  to  other 
peoples  land  on  the  Deep  Creek  ditch.  Why? 

The  old  house  where  she  lived  is  still  there,  the  water  pump  is  dry  now, 
the  water  goes  next  door  to  those  white  guys  that  moved  on  there. 

All  we  have  is  sage  growing  and  they  put  the  road  across  there.  I want 
to  know  how  did  they  get  it  get  done,  how  did  they  do  it?  We  talked  for 
little  bit,  I was  busy  with  other  things  and  looking  at  him  I wanted  him 
to  go  away,  I am  too  busy  to  help  you.  Maybe  you  could  come  back  later  I 
said  and  we  could  go  over  it. 

He  looked  at  me  and  I could  see  his  eyes  under  the  brim  of  his  hat,  they 
were  clear  and  bright.  The  woman  I went  to  she  told  me  you  know  about 
these  things,  and  I would  like  to  know  about  it.  These  papers  come  from 
way  back,  1934  or  so,  I want  to  know  how  those  things  got  on  our  land  and 
if  she  was  paid  for  it. 

I looked  at  him  and  had  to  really  listen,  to  put  out  of  my  mind  the 
paperwork  in  front  of  me  and  listen  to  this  grandson  as  he  told  me  about 
how  he  wondered  how  she,  Macheveant  could  have  given  permission  when  he 
was  her  eyes  and  ears  so  many  years  ago. 

He  had  to  have  been  8 or  9 way  back  then  in  those  days,  the  1930' s,  he 
said  she  was  already  old  back  in  those  days.  He  told  me  about  their  place, 
about  the  spring  and  how  the  ditch  first  came  across  the  land  and  the 
white  men  who  knocked  their  fence  down  to  cross  the  land.  They  never  put 
it  back  up  and  it  is  nothing  but  pieces  of  old  rotten  wood  now.  The  land 
is  no  longer  fenced. 

The  house  is  abandoned  now  and  is  just  wood  siding.  Asking  a few 
questions  I looked  at  the  map  and  found  the  area  he  was  speaking  about.  It 
was  going  to  take  some  effort,  he  could  not  offer  me  anything  more  than 

his  time  and  a glimpse  into  the  life  he  knew  as  a child. 

Now  he  had  interest  in  the  land  with  his  brothers  and  had  been  wondering 
about  the  road  and  ditches  and  the  fence  that  was  taken  down  many  years 
ago  and  never  put  up. 

We  went  through  old  records  and  after  some  time  found  a paper  she  had 

put  her  thumb  to.  There  it  was  Macheveant,  and  it  was  witnessed  by  some 


government  man  who  signed  it. 

About  half  way  down  it  said  she  was  paid  $12.00  way  back  then.  He  just 
stood  there  with  his  bony  knuckles  and  felt  the  numbers  with  his  fingers. 

How  could  she  have  sold  it,  she  talked  about  the  place  all  the  time.  She 
could  not  read,  and  she  must  not  have  known  what  it  was  she  put  her  mark 
to.  He  studied  it  for  a long  time.  She  got  cheated,  he  said,  they  took  the 
land . 

I guess  a lot  of  things  like  that  happened  back  then.  He  held  the  paper 
and  his  lips  curled  back  and  he  said  she  would  not  have  sold  it  for  $12.00. 
I didn't  say  anything,  but  let  the  whole  thing  sink  into  him. 

I could  see  that  he  was  thinking  that  on  a day  like  this  a long  time  ago, 
she  must  have  been  come  into  the  Indian  agency  and  after  some  talk  which 
sounded  good  to  the  ears,  put  her  mark  on  the  paper  and  received  cash 
money  for  it.  She  probably  went  to  the  store  to  settle  an  account  or 
bought  some  peaches. 

In  time  she  learned  she  had  sold  her  birthright,  the  land  of  her  father, 
Indian  land.  They  put  a highway  next  to  her  house.  Through  the  middle  of 
that  forty  acres  the  irrigation  ditch  cut  across  it,  and  after  time  had 
eaten  the  soil  down  making  a ravine  30  feet  deep  and  the  water  still  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  it.  Deep  Creek  they  call  it  now,  the  Deep  Creek 
ditch . 

He  talked  for  a little  bit  about  a man,  his  grandfather.  He  could  barely 
remember  him  but  said  the  old  man  walked  through  waist  high  grass  growing 
on  that  land  and  remembered  the  old  man  carried  him  on  his  shoulders  many 
years  ago,  more  than  a lifetime  ago. 

His  brown  eyes  twinkled  as  he  talked  about  how  he  played  out  in  the  area 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  remembered  a wagon  trail  and  the  people  would 
wave  when  they  went  by.  The  place  had  cottonwood  trees  then  and  was  all 
green,  no  whitemen  lived  by  them  then.  I could  see  this  as  he  talked  about 
it . 

I have  been  to  that  place  now.  It  is  without  water,  the  trees  died  and 
the  old  house  leans  in  the  wind  just  a shell  of  what  it  once  was.  The  Deep 
Creek  ditch  cuts  like  a scar  across  this  land  and  he  said  I own  a part  of 
it  still,  just  the  corner  where  the  house  sits,  the  rest  is  gone. 

He  looked  at  the  paper  and  rubbed  his  finger  across  her  thumbprint  mark 
made  many  years  ago  and  then  he  stood  up  and  said,  if  she  knew  what  it  was 
for  she  never  would  have  sold  it.  He  pushed  his  hair  back  under  this  hat, 
and  I could  see  his  cheekbones  were  high  and  his  skin  dark  brown. 

He  didn't  say  much,  just  turned  and  walked  to  the  door  saying  thanks, 
but  there  was  no  thanks  in  his  voice.  He  walked  out  the  door  and  went  home, 

thinking  about  that  indian  land,  the  place way  back  there. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Whale  Dream 

I was  standing  on  the  shore 
Saw  big,  dark  fins 
First,  the  Porpoises 
Next,  the  Orcas 
Then,  a Great  Grey  Whale! 

People  were  everywhere 
Cheering  on  the  sights 
whale  came  up 
Right  to  the  shoreline 
Huge  tail  slapping  the  water 


I was  spellbound,  just  watching 
All  water  was  alive 
Full  of  swimming  mammals 
Rejoicing  with  us 
Wanting  to  get  closer 

Then  the  canoes  came 
Family  canoes  and  war  canoes 
Tribal  groups  dressed  in  full  regalia 
Honoring  this  sacred  moment 
Offering  smoke  and  prayers 

When  I awoke,  I tried  to  go  back  to  sleep 

I wanted  to  be  back  there 

Within  the  dream,  with  friends 

Water  friends,  earth  friends,  even  sky  friends 

The  Eagles  watched  and  screached 

I can  still  hear  thier  voices  in  my  heart. 

Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia 
April  10,  2006  § 

--  To  coni 
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Mailing  List:  Metis  <metis@yahoogroups . com> 

Cool,  this  is  great 

Thomas  Greywolf  <wepunkwteme@yahoo.com>  wrote: 

Red  Nation  Web  Television  Channel! 
http : //www . rednation . com 

RED  NATION  CELEBRATION 
Contact:  SPIRIT  WORLD  PRODUCTIONS 
loanne  Shapiro/  (818)  904-9256 
spiritworldproductions@worldnet . att . net 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

RED  NATION  WEB  TELEVISION  CHANNEL 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  INDIAN  CHANNEL  FEATURING  ALL  AMERICAN  INDIAN 
PROGRAMMING  SET  TO  MAKE  ITS  NATIONWIDE  DEBUT  ON  MAY  1,  2006 

Los  Angeles,  April  17,  2006-Red  Nation  Web  Television  Channel,  is  slated 
to  make  its  nationwide  debut  on  May  1,  2006,  says  loanelle  Romero,  founder 
and  creative  director  of  the  new  web  channel.  "Our  aim  is  to  make  this 
year,  2006,  the  year  the  American  Indian  emerges  on  national  web 
television.  Our  continuing  efforts  should  make  the  industry  and  the  public 
aware  that  it's  time  to  further  broaden  knowledge  and  cultural  diversity 
on  TV... time  to  THINK  INDIAN."  This  is  the  first  American  Indian  web 
television  channel  promoting  America  Indian  films,  music  videos, 
documentaries  (long  and  short  forms)  pilots,  drama  series,  music  specials 
and  commercials.  Romero  declares.  "I  simply  got  ti  red  of  being  told  NO 
when  I proposed  this  idea  to  the  industry  and  I,  and  others,  got  together 
and  decided  that  it  was  time  for  us,  RED  NATION  as  individuals  and  as  an 
organization,  to  do  something  about  it." 

loanelle  Romero,  humanitarian,  actress,  producer/director  and  activist, 
is  spearheading  this  ground-breaking  project.  Apache,  Cheyenne  and  lewish 
descent,  Romero  starred  in  the  first  American  Indian  woman's  story  ever 
produced  for  TV.  Made  for  CBS  in  1977,  A GIRL  CALLED  HATTER  FOX  brought  a 


lot  of  attention  to  contemporary  Indian  problems.  Later  in  her  career, 
Romero  directed  the  first  American  Indian  Award  Winning  Holocaust  film, 
AMERICAN  HOLOCAUST:  WHEN  ITS  ALL  OVER  I'LL  STILL  BE  INDIAN. 

The  new  American  Indian  Red  Nation  Web  Channel  is  all  about  airing 
quality  American  Indian  entertainment.  It  will  draw  from  the  vast  pool  of 
American  Indian  filmmakers,  actors,  producers  and  other  entertainment 
entities  to  bring  best  of  the  work  created  by  these  members  of  the 
industry  to  the  forefront  and  to  audiences  who  can  appreciate  and  enjoy 
their  projects.  In  building  its  place  in  show  business.  Red  Nation  Web 
Television  intends  to  compete  with  all  other  networks  in  creating  a 
bankable  market  in  support  of  American  Indian  talents,  and  instill  an 
image  of  a heritage  that  was  and  is  still  so  important  to  the  development 
of  our  country's  heritage  and  growth. 

The  initial  offering  on  the  Red  Nation  Web  Channel  will  be  the  first 
produced  in  the  U.S.  American  Indian  drama  series  HOME,  HOME  ON  THE  REZ, 
starring  Larry  Sellers,  loanelle  Romero,  Elaine  Miles,  Elizabeth  Sage  and 
Conroy  Chino.  It  will  air  on  May  1,  2006  on  http://www.rednation.com 

Produced  in  association  with  Spirit  World  Productions.,  it  will  be 
followed  by  an  ever-growing  agenda  of  top  quality  entertainment  using  all 
native  casting  and  production  as  did  the  popular  BILL  COSBY  television 
series . 

The  Red  Nation  Web  Television  Channel  hopes  to  reach  millions  of  viewers 
and  to  develop  future  productions  through  the  organization's  family 
company  the  Red  Nation  Media  Entertainment  Company.  "In  this  day  and  age, 
to  have  the  American  Indian's  contemporary  image  on  web/tv  is  more 
important  than  any  other  time  in  history,  not  only  for  economic  status, 
but  to  make  a giant  step  forward  for  our  generation  and  for  generations  to 
come.  We  are  aiming  for  a slow  but  steady  growth  in  this  unique  endeavor 
but  we  believe  in  our  ventures  limitless  possibilities,"  says  Romero. 

MEDIA  ALERT:  On  MAY  1,  2006,  watch  for  the  debut  of 

Red  Nation  Web  Television  Channel! 
http : //www . rednation . com 

10ANELLE  ROMERO  is  also  founder  of  Award-winning  Spirit  World  Productions, 
the  Annual  Red  Nation  Celebration  Concert  Series,  the  Annual  Native  Women 
In  Music,  Red  Nation  Records,  the  Annual  Warriors  Against  AIDS  Awareness 
Concert  and  the  Annual  Red  Nation  Film  Festival 

(the  first  and  only  American  Film  Festival  held  during  Indigenous  Nations 
Heritage  Month  in  Los  Angeles). 

- "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  May  1,  2006  14:51:29  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Penn  Cove  Water  Festival 

Date:  2006/02/28  Tue  PM  11:04:52  EST 

From:  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia  <imburgia@whidbey.com> 

Sub j : Tribal  Invitation... 

Official  All  Tribe  Open  Invitation ...  Feel  Free  To  Copy  & Send!  We 
Welcome  You ! ! ! 

You  and  your  families  are  invited  to  attend  our  annual  Historical 
"Penn  Cove  Water  Festival!"  This  is  a time  to  open  our  hearts  in 
friendship  and  sharing.  A time  to  welcome  our  First  Nations  Neighbors! 


We  will  be  joining  our  Ancestors  on  Whidbey  Island  in  the  town  of 
Coupeville  by  welcoming  you  and  sharing  our  gifts  and  talents  together. 
We  wish  for  you  to  mark  this  day  on  your  calendars  and  copy  and  send 
this  invitation  far  and  wide!  We  request  the  honor  of  your  presence 
with  open  arms. 

THE  PENN  COVE  WATER  FESTIVAL  WILL  BE  HELD  ON  SATURDAY,  MAY  6TH,  2005. 

IT  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  COUPEVILLE,  WA.  ON  WHIDBEY  ISLAND.  THE 
HOURS  WILL  BE  FROM  11AM  TO  6PM.  THERE  WILL  BE  CANOE  RACES,  PERFORMERS, 
FRY  BREAD,  VENDORS,  CHILDRENS  ACTIVITIES,  CARING  FOR  THE  EARTH 
EDUCATIONAL  DISPLAYS  & MORE!!! 

The  Penn  Cove  Water  Festival  has  been  going  on  for  generations.  It  is 
the  ONLY  well  known  Native  American  Event  on  Whidbey  Island!  We  wish  to 
see  it  continue  for  our  children  and  our  childrens?  children.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  us  to  experience  this  special  time  together  so  our 
ties  will  remain  unbroken.  What  can  you  do?  Come  and  Share!  loin  us! 

We  respect  all  of  you.  We  want  you  to  encourage  your  canoe  racers  and 
other  canoes,  your  talented  men,  women  and  children  who  only  you  know 
personally.  Your  Veterans,  dancers,  singers,  drums,  artists, 
environmentalists ...  and  any  and  all  who  are  willing  to  come  and  share 
with  us!  Please  call  us  to  sign  up  ASAP!  Thanks. 

We  always  have  great  hospitality  with  treats  and  coffee  for  signed-up 
participants.  We  will  be  prepared  to  hand  out  free  tee  shirts  to  all 
who  register  as  canoe  racers  and  bring  thier  teams  and  canoes.  Cash 
Prizes  for  canoe  winners!  These  gifts  as  well  as  a free  after  Festival 
Dinner  put  on  by  the  town  of  Coupeville  are  all  ways  of  saying,  ?We 
Honor  You ! ? 

The  canoe  races  will  take  place  down  at  the  park  as  always.  We  will 
have  free  programs  with  maps  to  help  everyone.  The  main  Festival 
activities,  other  than  the  canoe  races,  will  take  place  in  town  only  a 
short  walk  from  the  park... we  also  have  in  place  a shuttle  bus  that 
will  stop  at  the  park  and  in  town  regularly  to  pick  up  and  drop  off  all 
who  wish  to  use  it.  We  encourage  all  of  you  who  attend  to  come  and  join 
us  in  both  places!  Experience  Everything! 

The  Live  Entertainment  will  be  onstage  near  the  museum  and  the  dock  in 
town.  There  will  be  Storytellers  for  children  as  well.  Art,  food  and 
craft  vendors  will  be  present  in  town.  We  would  love  to  invite  all  of 
you  to  our  annual  event.  It  is  a wonderful  time  to  make  new  friends  and 
to  share  our  gifts  and  talents.  A True  Celebration...  Rain  or  Shine! 

See  you  There! 

To  Contact  us  for  any  questions,  sign-ups  or  whatever. . .Please  call... 

Susan  Berta- (360)678-3451  or  susan@orcanetwork.org. .. For  Canoe  Races 
Cheryl  Bradkin-(360)678-5239  or  bradkin@whidbey.net... 

Food,  Arts  & Craft  Vendors 

Lynda  Imburgia- (360)321-7863  or  imburgia@whidbey.com... 

Tribal  Liason/Performers 

Benye  Weber- (360)678-4602  or  jOhnwebernahma@coupeville.net... 

Any  Questions?? 

**No  Alcohol  or  Drugs  Allowed ...  This  is  a Family  Event! 

**Visit  our  Website! 

http://www.penncovewaterfestival.com/index.php 


Indian  Summer  Festival 

Date:  Mon,  13  Mar  2006  03:32:18  -0600 
From:  Dale  M.  <MailDale@webtv. net> 
Subject:  Indian  Summer  Festival 


http: //www. indiansummer.org/ 


INDIAN  SUMMER  FESTIVAL  SEPT.  9-11 

MILWAUKEE  - Indian  Indian  Summer  Festival  celebrates  this  year's  theme, 
"Gathering  by  the  Waters," 

Sept.  9-11  at  Milwaukee's  beautiful  lakefront  Flenry  Maier  Festival  Park. 

Festgoers  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  cultural  demonstrators,  five  entertainment 
stages  with  a wide  range  of  music,  lacrosse  games  and  demonstrations,  fine 
arts  area,  marketplace,  American  Indian  foods,  herbal  area,  voyageurs 
encampment,  and  more.  Families  appreciate  the  fact  that  since  festival 
areas  where  cultural  activities  occur  are  blessed  and  thus  considered 
sacred,  alcoholic  beverages  are  allowed  only  in  the  areas  around 
contemporary  music  stages. 

New  this  year  is  a "Gathering  by  the  Waters  Parade,"  to  be  held  on 
Saturday  at  3 p.m.  Veterans  groups,  marching  bands,  tribal  "royalty," 
tribal  governments,  schools  drum  groups,  dancers  and  American  Indian 
organizations  will  walk  together  from  the  southern  end  of  the  festival 
grounds  to  the  pow-wow  arena  on  the  north  end.  American  Indian  nations  and 
organizations  can  download  a registration  form  at  www.indiansummer.org  or 
phone  414-229-5880. 

The  festival's  entertainment  stages  will  present  a vast  range  of  music, 
including:  Asani,  three-person,  all-women,  drums  and  rattle;  Keith  Secola, 
folk;  Brule,  contemporary;  Eagle  and  Hawk  (Canada)  rock;  C-Weed,  county  & 
western;  Litefoot,  rap  and  Red  Feather  Woman,  folk. 

Other  entertainment  includes  a Pawnee  stomp  group;  Winston  Wuttunee, 
comedian;  Aztec  dancers;  and  an  Aztec  storyteller. 

This  year,  the  presentation  for  the  third  Indian  Summer  Film  and  Video 
Image  Awards  and  the  second  Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  will  be  presented 
at  an  awards  ceremony  on  Saturday,  Sept.  10.  The  excitement  is  building 
for  both  events,  which  will  draw  some  of  the  "best  and  brightest"  to 
Milwaukee.  The  music  and  film  & video  awards  programs  are  the  result  of  a 
partnership  between  Indian  Summer  Festival  (North  America's  largest 
American  Indian  festival),  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - Milwaukee 
Office  of  American  Indian  Student  Services.  Screenings  of  the  winning 
films  and  videos  will  be  part  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum's  special 
programming  on  American  Indians.  This  film  festival  will  be  part  of  the 
museum  experience,  included  free  with  museum  admission.  Films  also  will  be 
viewed  at  the  Holiday  Folk  Fair  in  November. 

The  music  awards  are  sponsored  by  Mohican  North  Star  Bingo  and  Casino.  The 
Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  and  the  Film  and  Video  Image  Awards  are 
presented  at  the  same  awards  ceremony,  sponsored  and  produced  by  Looking 
Glass  Productions. 

For  the  second  time,  Olympic-style,  amateur  boxing  will  be  part  of  the 
festival  action.  Indian  Summer's  Regional  Boxing  Tournament,  sponsored  by 
the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Indian  Summer  Festivals  and  the  Mohican  Boxing  Club  are  co-hosting 
the  invitational.  There  will  be  lacrosse  demonstrations,  and  3-on-3 
basketball  tournament  with  prize  money. 

While  Indian  Summer  has  hosted  a collegiate  lacrosse  tournament  in  the 
past,  this  year  the  emphasis  is  on  youth  players,  with  members  of  area 
lacrosse  high  school  teams  participating. 

Festivalgoers  are  drawn  to  the  drama  and  pageantry  of  the  festival's 
competition  pow-wow,  with  more  than  $37,000  in  prize  money.  The  pow-wow 
amazes  with  its  glorious  mix  of  sights  and  sounds.  During  special 
"Intertribal"  dances,  audience  members  are  invited  to  join  in  the  dancing. 


Grand  Entries  are  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  1 and  7 p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 p.m. 
Sunday. 

Friday,  a fiddle  and  jig  competition  will  be  held,  and  will  include  a new 
junior  division.  A hand  drum  contest,  launched  last  year,  will  continue 
this  year. 

A spectacular  fireworks  display  is  now  being  planned  for  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

In  addition,  Indian  Summer  Festival  continues  to  expand  its  photo  tribute 
to  American  Indians  in  Wisconsin  who  are  veterans.  A "Mission  Welcome 
Home"  area  for  veterans  will  provide  a meeting  place  and  information  on 
veterans  benefits.  All  veterans,  whether  they  are  American  Indian  or  not. 
Are  invited  to  the  center,  as  well  as  all  families  of  service  personnel. 

Visitors  to  the  festival  can  watch  people  from  many  different  American 
Indian  nations  demonstrate  traditional  skills  that  were,  in  many  cases, 
learned  from  parents  or  grandparents.  Families  can  watch  and  ask  questions 
as  artisans  do  quillwork,  demonstrate  basket  making,  explain  finger- 
weaving, carve  totem  poles,  and  weave  blankets.  The  popular  hands-on 
workshops  for  all  ages  where  visitors  can  make  drums,  rain  sticks,  gourd 
artworks  and  dream  catchers  again  will  be  offered  at  The  Gathering  Place. 

Indian  Summer's  villages,  where  traditional  dwellings  are  recreated,  bring 
to  life  time-honored  traditions.  Nearby,  a rustic  encampment  captures  the 
daily  life  of  the  traders  and  settlers  that  lived  and  worked  with  American 
Indians . 

The  Circle  of  Fine  Art  Exhibition  displays  fine  art  with  American  Indian 
themes.  Many  of  the  country's  best-known  American  Indian  artists  display 
works  for  viewing  and  for  purchase.  The  range  of  media  represented  by  this 
elite  group  of  artists  truly  makes  this  a "festival  within  a festival." 

The  Indian  Summer  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  popular  areas  at  the 
festival.  Vendors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  offer  an  array  of 
Native  American-inspired  crafts,  artwork,  books,  music,  pottery,  blankets, 
jewelry,  toys  and  beads. 

Eating  always  is  a favorite  festival  activity.  Traditional  American  Indian 
foods  are  available,  including  Indian  Tacos,  Buffalo,  Venison,  Turkey, 

Wild  Rice,  Corn  Soup,  Wojape  (pudding),  and  Fry  Bread  in  a variety  of 
flavors.  Festgoers  can  choose  from  American  Indian  Foods,  Pizza,  Chili, 
Burgers,  Hot  Dogs,  Popcorn,  Ice  Cream  and  other  desserts. 

On  Sunday,  there  is  a non-denominational  Prayer  Ceremony  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
festival's  pow-wow  arena.  Those  attending  the  ceremony  are  admitted  to  the 
festival  free  of  charge.  Admittance  to  the  festival  grounds  for  the 
ceremony  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  No  one  will  be  admitted  free  after  10  a.m. 

Dylan's  5K  Run  & Walk  for  Autism  again  is  a part  of  the  festival  on  Sunday 
The  event  is  a 5K  Run  & Walk  around  the  Summerfest  grounds,  followed  with 
free  entry  into  Indian  Summer  Festival  and  an  awards  ceremony  at  the 
Miller  Stage.  The  goal  of  Dylan's  Run  is  to  heighten  awareness  of  Autism 
Spectrum  Disorders,  raise  funds  for  the  Autism  Society  of  Southeastern 
Wisconsin  (ASSEW)  and  autism  research.  For  more  information  contact  the 
Autism  Society  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin  at  (414)  427-9345  or  visit 
assew@execpc . com 

During  the  day  on  Friday,  the  grounds  are  only  open  to  school  children  and 
their  teachers.  At  the  end  of  Education  Day,  those  groups  exit  the  grounds 
and  the  fest  re-opens  to  the  general  public  at  4 p.m. 

In  partnership  with  Indian  Summer  Festivals,  the  Milwaukee  Indian 
Education  Committee  (MIEC)  will  be  collecting  donations  of  new  school 


supplies  at  the  entrance  to  the  festival  on  Friday,  from  4-6  p.m.  and 
again  prior  to  the  prayer  ceremony  on  Sunday,  from  9:30-10  a.m.  Entrance 
to  the  festival  is  free  during  these  times. 

Major  sponsors  for  the  festival  include  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino,  Oneida 
Bingo  and  Casino,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Looking  Glass  Productions,  North 
Star  Casino,  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe,  Stockbridge  Munsee,  Von 
Briesen  & Roper,  S.C.  and  Lake  of  the  Torches. 

Regular  festival  hours  are  4 p.m.  to  midnight  Friday,  noon  to  midnight 
Saturday,  and  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sunday.  Ticket  prices  are  $9  (advance) 

$10  (gate)  for  adults,  children  12  and  under  are  free.  The  Indian  Summer 
office  is  located  at  10809  W.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Suite  #101,  West  Allis,  WI 
53227.  For  more  information,  phone  (414)  604-1000  or  visit  the  Web  site  at 
www.indiansummer.org 


Date:  2006/04/17  Mon  PM  05:41:21  EDT 

From:  "lohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub j : FW:  Symposium  2007  - Preserving  Aboriginal  Fleritage:  Technical 

Mailing  List:  NetRez-L  <Netrez-l@listproc .wsu . edu> 

FYI 

Hello : 

I am  pleased  to  send  you  the  Announcement  and  Call  for  Contributions  for 
this  upcoming  conference  organized  by  the  Canadian  Conservation  Institute 

Symposium  2007  - Preserving  Aboriginal  Heritage:  Technical  and  Traditional 
Approaches . 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Canadian  Conservation  Institute  (CCI)  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
Symposium  2007  Preserving  Aboriginal  Heritage:  Technical  and  Traditional 
Approaches  will  take  place  in  Ottawa  on  September  24-28,  2007.  This 
international  conference  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  Aboriginal  people 
(First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit)  and  conservation  specialists  to  learn  from 
one  another  - in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  - about  traditional, 
technical,  ethical,  and  intangible  aspects  of  the  conservation  of  Aboriginal 
material  culture.  An  Advisory  Committee  comprising  members  of  First  Nations, 
Inuit,  and  Metis  communities  across  Canada  is  providing  input  and  guidance 
to  the  CCI  organizing  committee. 

Symposium  2007  will  be  a unique  venue  for  sharing  concerns  and  approaches 
and  for  discussing  state-of-the-art  preservation  practices.  People  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  experiences  will  present  their  knowledge  and 
expertise.  With  an  eye  to  the  future,  exchanges  will  also  focus  on  best 
practices  for  collaboration  and  on  ways  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  both  the 
Aboriginal  and  the  museum  communities  to  care  for  Aboriginal  cultural 
objects . 

OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAM 

The  diverse  program  will  include  ceremonies  respectful  of  Aboriginal 
traditions;  oral  presentations  and  papers  (including  case  studies  and 
reports  on  best  practices);  panel  discussions;  small  discussion  groups; 
tours  of  museums  and  conservation  laboratories;  hands-on  demonstrations;  a 
poster  presentation  session;  and  a trade  fair.  An  optional  fifth  day  will 
offer  concurrent  workshops  on  the  care  and  preservation  of  different  types 
of  objects,  preventive  conservation,  and  traditional  crafts  and 
technologies.  A day  trip  to  an  Aboriginal  cultural  centre  is  also  being 
planned.  The  main  sessions  will  take  place  at  Library  and  Archives  Canada, 
395  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  will  be  presented  in 
English  or  French  with  simultaneous  translation. 


CONTRIBUTORS  AND  PARTICIPANTS 


Symposium  2007  incorporates  and  welcomes  multiple  perspectives,  including 
international  viewpoints.  Potential  contributors  and  participants  include 
Aboriginal  individuals  involved  with  heritage  objects,  staff  and  volunteers 
working  in  Aboriginal  community  cultural  centres.  Elders  and  Aboriginal 
community  leaders,  community-  based  and  institutional  researchers, 
academics  and  students,  museum  and  archival  conservation  specialists, 
private  practitioners  in  conservation,  museum  collection  managers,  and 
museum  directors. 

CALL  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

We  invite  contributions  such  as  oral  presentations,  technical  papers  (oral 
presentations  accompanied  by  an  article  to  be  published  in  the  Symposium 
Postprints),  posters,  hands-on  demonstrations,  short  practical  workshops  or 
courses  on  the  following  themes: 

* Mutual  Learning,  Respect,  and  Ethics 

* Working  Together 

* Technical  and  Traditional  Approaches 

* Long-term  Impact 

Submissions  should  include  a title,  500-word  summary,  and  the  type  of 
contribution  being  proposed,  along  with  the  author's  name,  address,  and  a 
1-paragraph  biography.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  January  15,  2007. 

We  look  forward  to  a rich  and  exciting  Symposium,  and  in  sharing  these  five 
days  with  you!  Registration  will  begin  in  March  2007.  For  more  information 
on  the  Symposium,  including  details  on  its  major  themes,  and  for  Guidelines 
on  preparing  a submission,  visit  the  CCI  Web  site  at: 
http: //www. cci-icc . gc . ca/ symposium/ callforcontributors_e. aspx  . 

Information  on  the  Symposium  is  also  available  by  contacting: 
symposium_2007@pch . gc . ca  . 

Further  details  on  the  Program  or  Call  for  Contributions  can  be  obtained 
from: 

Carole  Dignard,  Program  Chair,  Canadian  Conservation  Institute,  1030  Innes 
Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1A  0M5,  Canada;  Tel.:  (613)  998-3721  ext.  151; 
e-mail:  carole_dignard@pch . gc . ca  . 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear.  Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children. 

John  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Association  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large,  2001-2004 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  April  14,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

Dune,  2-3  2006:  AICA  Pow  Wow.  AICA  has  had  to  make  a choice  between 
keeping  the  wonderful  camp  grounds  for  their  event  or  keeping  their 
Fathers  Day  date.  They  have  chosen  to  keep  the  site  and  move  the  weekend 
they  hold  their  event  to  the  first  of  Dune. 

This  is  the  same  great  gathering  with  the  same  great  people  involved  at 
the  same  great  place.  So  mark  your  calendar  now  and  come  to  North  Carolina 
a few  weeks  earlier  this  summer  for  a great  Southern  Style  Dance. 

We  will  post  more  information  as  the  date  gets  closer  for  now  we  wanted 
the  new  date  to  get  out  to  everyone  as  soon  as  possible. 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  April  14,  2006 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/event s_n at iveameric an/ 


NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 


MAY  2006 

May  6-7,  2006:  SC  Indian  Affairs  Commission  UNITY  POWWOW 
Location:  State  Capitol  Building  - Columbia  SC  Gervais  St. 

Columbia,  SC  29205 

Event  Detail:  South  Carolina  Indian  Affairs  Commission  Unity  Gathering 
Saturday,  May  7,  2006  University  of  South  Carolina  "Let's  Learn  Together": 

A symposium  on  Repatriation  Issues 

Contact:  Terence  Little  Water  803-414-2981, 

email : terence_littlewater@southcarolinaindianaf fairs . com 

webaddress : www. southcarolinaindianaf fairs . com 

May  6-7,  2006:  Virginia  Indian  Nations  Pow-Wow/Gathering 
Location:  Chickahominy  Tribal  Grounds  8200  Lott  Cary  Road 
Providence  Forge,  VA  23140 

Event  Detail:  Pow-Wow/Gathering  featuring  Native  American  dancers, 
singers,  drummers,  artisans  and  crafters. 

Grand  Entry  on  Sat  § 12  noon/Sun  @ 1 p.m.  Cultural  demonstrators 
including  flute  music  and  backwoods  survival.  Historical  and  educational 
exhibits  to  be  featured,  with  tribal  members  on  hand  to  discuss  their  early 
history  and  current  tribal  initiatives.  Browse  among  traditional  Native 
American  artisans  and  crafters  and  enjoy  traditional  Native  American  and 
festival  (hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  fish,  bbq,  etc)  foods. 

Traditional  tribal  Pow-Wowj  Pow-Wow  etiquette  to  be  observed. 

Special  guests  to  include  British  delegation  representating  the 
Jamestown  2007  British  committee.  Congressional  dignitaries 
expected  to  attend.  Event  rain/shine.  No  pets  permitted  on  grounds. 

Free  parking  and  shuttle  transportation  to  grounds. 

Elderly  seating  available.  Family  event. 

Directions/more  information:  http://www.vitalva.org. 

Contact:  Keith  Wynn  804-966-2448,  email:  kdeerhorn@aol.com 

May  12-13,  2006:  Fredericksburg  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Historic  Ft.  Martin  Scott  1606  East  Main  Street 
Fredericksburg,  Texas  78624 

Event  Detail:  In  1999  the  Comanche  family  of  Chappabitty  and  Quassycheeky, 
along  with  the  Fredericksburg  Intertribal  Powwow  organization  co-sponsored 
and  founded  the  first  annual  powwow  to  honor  an  unbroken  treaty  between 
the  Comanche  Nation  and  the  German  settlers  of  Fredericksburg.  It  was 
because  of  the  warm  relationship  between  the  Comache  and  the  Germans  that 
family  ancestors  as  well  as  the  treaty  survived.  Our  powwow  is  organized 
and  run  in  the  traditional  family  style  and  held  outside  at  historic 
Ft.  Martin  Scott. 

Contact:  Nick  Bradford  830-997-8925,  email:  fbgpowwow@juno.com, 
webaddress : www. fredericksburgintertribalpowwow.org 

May  12-13,  2006:  Augusta  Pow  Wow 
Location:  AJCC  33  Road  Evans,  GA  30809 

Contact:  Billy  Medeiros  706-394-1221,  email:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  12-14,  2006:  Echota/Cherokee  Tribe  of  Florida  Mothers  Day  Pow  wow 
Location:  Long  Hair  Clan  Tribal  Grounds  4749  County  Road  274 
Altha,  Florida  32421 

Event  Detail:  Traditional  Pow  Wow  at  our  new  Tribal  Grounds  in 
Altha,  Florida.  Vendors  Needed.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome,  open  to 
the  public,  primative  camping  available. 

Contact:  Bill(Chief  Walking  Buffalo)  Truax  (850)762-2217 
email : f lorida_echota_longhair_clan@yahoo . com 
webaddress : http : //www. buff a lot a Iks . allthingsnative.com 

May  13  & 14  2006:  Huntsville  Powwow 

Location:  Cahaba  Shrine  Park  6001  Pulaski  Pike  Huntsville,  Alabama  35805 
Event  Detail:  Free  Admission,  Need  vendors.  Vendor  fee  is  $100  all  drums 


welcome,  all  dancers  welcome 

Contact:  Betty  Abbou  256  882  9651,  email:  Abbou8@aol.com 

May  19-21,  2006:  Cumberland  Plateau  5th  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Putnam  County  Fairgrounds  Cookeville,  Tennessee  38506 
Event  Detail:  Take  1-40  to  exit  287.  Go  North,  take  a left  on 
Veterans  Drive, (3rd  light)  Next  to  Ryans  Steak  House  Restaurant. 

Go  about  1/4  mile  and  take  a right  into  the  fairgrounds .We  will  have 
signs  posted  on  or  before  May  18th.  We  apologize  for  any  inconvenience 
for  the  new  location,  but  we  have  outgrown  our  previous  location,  and  we 
truly  hope  this  will  be  so  much  better  and  bigger  then  in  the  past  years. 
Contact:  Linda  or  Carol  931-544-4908-  372-0495,  email:  iicpowwow@yahoo.com 

May  19-21  2006:  26th  Annual  Tuscarora  Nation  of  North  Carolina  Festival 
Pow  Wow 

Location:  Tuscarora  Nation  Tribal  Grounds  Maxton,  North  Carolina  28364 
Event  Detail:  Tribal  Vendors  Welcome.  Grand  Entry  Friday  6pm,  Contest 
Saturday  12pm  Contest  Sunday  12pm  Contest. 

Contact:  Chief  Leon  Locklear  910-844-3352, 
email : tuscarorachief@earthlink. net 

May  20,  2006:  2nd  Annual  Catawba  Senior  Powwow 

Location:  985  Avenue  of  Nations  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina  29730 

Event  Detail:  Traditional  powwow,  10  am  to  4 pm.  Fund  raising  event. 

Master  of  Ceremony:  Donald  Rodgers,  Arena  Director:  Monty  Branham, 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Pat  Blue,  Head  Lady  Dancer:  Mandy  George, 

Host  Drum:  Edisto  River  Singers.  Grand  Entry:  11  am. 

All  dancers  welcome,  intertribals,  specials.  Native  American  food, 
arts  and  craft,  Catawba  pottery. 

Vendors  contact:  Jeanette  Largo, 803-328-3672,  bluelargol0@hotmail.com 
Contact:  Dim  Largo  email:  largo711@hotmail.com 

May  20,  2006:  4th  Annual  UC  Merced  Powwow  Sponsored  by:  CIEA 
Central  Valley  Chapter 

Location:  Will  be  held  @:  UC  Merced  Campus,  U.C.  Merced  P.O.  Box  2039 
Merced  CA.  95344  Campus  Physical  Address:  5200  N.  Lake  Rd. 

Merced,  CA.  95343 

Event  Detail:  No  Contest  Powwow.  Admission  Fee:  Free. 

Booths  & fees:  25  vendors  spaces  available  2 food  booth  spaces  available. 
Fees  not  determined  yet  comments  Youth  "Make  n Take"  Vill-  age  10a.m. -5p.m 
Traditional  meal  5p.m.,  Bring  chairs  &/or  blankets. 

Drug  free  & Alcohol-  Free  event.  Open  Gourd  Dane-  ing  10a.m.  - 12p.m. 

Grand  Entry  1p.m.,  Dinner  break  5p.m.  Evening  Grand  Entry  6p.m. 
end  @ 10p.m.  Directions  Hwy  99  Southbound  exit  16th  St.  Northbound 
exit  R&V  St.  follow  signs  for  Hwy  59  North  Turn  right  @ Bellview, 

Lake  Rd.(L)  to  UC  Merced  Campus  entrance  & follow  signs  to  Powwow 
Contact:  Mike  Hermann  (209)726-9620  / cell#(209)617-9727 
email:  cieacvchapter@hotmail.com 

May  20,  2006:  Spring  Bear  Powwow  and  Indian  Market 

Location:  Regis  University  Fieldhouse  3333  Regis  Blvd.  (54th  Ave) 

Denver,  CO  80211 

Event  Detail:  9am-9pm  Admission  and  parking  FREE.  All  dancers  and  drums 
welcome  (no  contests)  All  Indian  vendors.  Cultural  food  concession  support 
the  powwow  committee.  Native  radio  sponsor:  alterNativeVoices.org 
Contact:  Bear  (303-648-3414,  email:  info@ravendancers.org 

May  20,  2006:  Pueblo,  Colorado  Fundraiser  and  Contesting  Powwow/ 

Indian  Market 

Location:  Pueblo  Community  College  900  West  Orman  Ave  Pueblo, 

Colorado  81004 

Event  Detail:  Spring  Powwow  in  beautiful  Pueblo,  Colorado.  Fry  bread, 
dancing,  merchants,  music  and  more. 

Contact:  Shelley  719-406-5247,  email:  sdgauna@aol.com 


May  20th,  2006:  1st  Annual  Intertribal  Gathering  Powwow 
Location:  Cabrillo  College,  Shaffer  Amphitheater  6500  Soquel  Dr. 

Aptos,  CA  95003 

Event  Detail:  Non-competition  powwow.  Northern  Drum:  The  ManKillers. 
Southern  Drum:  Drum  & Feathers.  Head  Man:  Gilbert  Blacksmith. 

Head  Woman:TBA.  American  Indian  Veterans  Association. 

The  Medicine  Warrior  Dance  Troupe.  Gourd  Dance  11am.  Grand  Entry  12pm. 
Veterans  Honoring.  Guest  Speakers:  Dr.  Darryl  Babe  Wilson, 

Pamina  Yellow  Bird  and  Corena  Gould.  Traditional  craft  demonstrations. 

Drug  and  alcohol  free  event.  Hosted  by  Santa  Cruz  Indian  Council  and 
Cabrillo  College  Grey  Wolf  Society. 

Contact:  Santa  Cruz  Indian  Council  831-425-4404 
email : info@santacruz-indiancouncil.org, 
http://www.santacruz-indiancouncil.org  Event  Website 

May  20-21,  2006:  Appalachian  American  Indians  of  WV  Powwow 

Location:  State  Fair  Grounds,  Fairlea,WV  24901 

Event  Detail:  Family  event, no  drugs  or  drinking,  free  admission. 

All  are  welcome. 

Contact:  Nancy  Hardiman  304-536-3188,  email:  tribelink@hotmail.com 
webaddress:  aaiwv-ani.org 

May  20-21,  2006:  The  Gathering  Of  Eagles  Powwow 
Location:  1111  Indian  Cave  Road  Blaine,  Tennessee  37709 
Event  Detail:  AMERICAN  INTERTRIBAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  TENNESSEE  NATIVE 
AMERICAN  INDAIN  COUNCIL  INC.  PRESENTS  A Native  American  Gathering 
May  20,  21,  2006  at  Indian  Cave  Park,  Blaine,  Tennessee.  Dancers, 

Drummers,  Story  Tellers,  and  more  are  welcome!  Your  spiritual  uplift 
is  appreciated..  Vender  Space  Available,  feel  free  to  contact  us 
by  phone  or  E-mail.  Wado  Mitakuye  Oyasin. 

Contact:  Chief  Richard  Dykes  865-828-4455, 

email:  dredbear9@aol.com  webaddress:  American  Intertribal  Association 
May  20-21  2006:  Red  Strom  Powwow  Festival 

Location:  Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center,  1000  Richmond  Terrace 
Staten  Island,  NY  10301 

Event  Detail:  Flute  Playing,  Story  Telling,  Tepee  Setups,  Dance, 

Staten  Island  Traveling  Zoo,  Demonstrations  and  More.  For  More 
Info  call:  718  727-5956  Also  Available  Native  American  Food, 

Crafts  and  Jewelry  *Admission  Free*  Rain  or  Shine(Dancers  are  Welcome, 

Day  Money  is  Available  for  dancers) *This  event, is  made  possible  in  part 
by  an  Encore  Grant  from  the  Council  on  the  Arts  & Humanities  for 
Staten  Island  (COAHSI),  with  public  funding  from  the  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts. 

Contact:  Margie  Boldeagle  718-727-5956, 
email:  rboldeagle@si.rr.com 

webaddress : http : //www . nativeamerican . bravehost . com 

May  26-28  2006:  Upper  Current  River  PowWow 

Location:  Cultural  Center  East  10th  St.  Salem,  MO  65560 

Event  Detail:  Traditional  PowWow....  Special  Guest  Larry  Sellers 

(Cloud  Dancing  of  Dr.  Quinn  Medicine  Woman).  Open  to  the  Public, 

ALL  DRUMS  WELCOME!!!  HEAD  STAFF:  MC  Don  Hoffman,  Cherokee/Choctaw  - 
Host  Drum  Young  Bucks,  Omaha  - Arena  Director  Bruce  McGeehee,  Cherokee  - 
Head  Man  Dancer  Lorenzo  "ZO"  Stabler,  Omaha  - Head  Lady  Dancer  Becky  Brison 
Cheyenne  - Head  Gourd  Dancer  Tony  Flores,  Sr,  Luiseno/Osage  - 
Tiny  Tots  Contest,  Saturday  Evening... 

Local  Lodging:  Walnut  Motel  573-729-3121,  Ranch  Hotel  573  729-3157, 

RV  & Tent  Camping,  2 miles  away  at  The  Commons  (573)  729-3841. 

Contact:  John  Watson  573  729-2233,  email:  office@westerncherokeenation.org, 
this  one  should  be  www.westerncherokeenation.org/events.shtmlEvent  Website 

MAY  26-28,  2006:  OLD  FORT  POW-WOW 

Location:  Lod  Fort  Location  Is  On  The  South  West  Service  Road  Of  1-40  At 
Exit  73  Old  Fort,  North  Carolina 


Event  Detail:  Enter  additional  details  here  Or  Write  To  Blue  Ridge 
Intertribal  Pow-wow  Association  @ 114  Oak  Ave.  Spruce  Pine  N.C.  28777-2720 
Contact:  Mable  Benjamin  813-765-3073,  email : gcecil@tampabay . rr . com 

May  26-29,  2006:  De-Un-Da-Ga  Powwow 

Location:  Custaloga  Town  Scout  Reservation  7 Boy  Scout  lane 
Carlton,  PA  16311 

Event  Detail:  Dance  Sessions:  Saturday  & Sunday  1:00-4:00  and  7:30-??? 
Camping:$7.00  per  person,  includes  admission,  hot  showers, ect. 

Camping  trailers  welcome  (no  hook-ups  or  dump  station.) 

No  scheduled  events  for  Friday  or  Monday.  NO  early  camping, 

NO  ground  fires.  NO  PETS, NO  DRUGS, NO  ALCOHOL, NO  FIREWORKS  CAN  BE  PERMITTED 
ON  THE  GROUNDS. 

Contact:  Daren  Krug  814-437-1651,  email:  darennvikki@csonline.com 

May  27-29,  2006:  24th  Annual  Moon  When  The  Ponies  Shed 
Location:  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds  4100  Columbia  St. 

Hilliard,  Ohio  43026 

Event  Detail:  MC-lerry  Dearly, AD-Ken  Irwin, Sr.  Host  Drum-Many  Voice. 
Sponsored  by  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio  Po  Box  07705 
Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705 

Contact:  NAICCO  614-443-6120,  email:  naicco@aol.com 
May  27-29,2006:  13th  Cherokee  Festival 

Location:  Temple  University  580  Meeting  House  Rd  Ambler,  PA  19034 
Event  Detail:  Enter  additional  details  here  The  13th  Cherokee  Festival 
will  have  3 full  days  over  the  Memorial  Day  Weekend-May  27,28,29,2006. 
Gates  open  at  10:00  AM  - Grand  Entry  12  Noon. 

Contact:  Chief  Buffy  215-549-4191,  email:  buffy@ICDC.com 

May  27,  2006:  Native  American  Program  Spring  Festival  Powwow 
Location:  Central  Oregon  Community  College  2600  College  Way  Bend,  OR  97701 
Event  Detail:  This  years  Native  American  Program  Spring  Festival  will 
feature  a one  day  Pow  Wow  at  the  Mazama  Gymnasium  on  the  Central  Oregon 
Community  College  campus  here  in  Bend  Oregon.  This  FREE  event  will  be  held 
on  Saturday  May  27,  2006  from  9am  to  10  pm.  There  will  be  some  limited 
FREE  vendor  space  for  those  who  would  like  to  bring  their  Native  American 
food,  crafts,  products,  and  or  artwork  to  the  event.  Space  is  limited  so 
please  contact  us  right  away  to  reserve  your  place.  There  will  also  be  a 
Native  American  Art  Show  as  well,  if  you  have  art  to  show,  please  keep  in 
touch  as  details  are  coming  soon.  This  is  to  be  a non-competitive  benefit 
Pow  Wow  so  although  there  are  no  prizes  being  offered,  many  visitors  will 
get  the  chance  to  dance  in  the  circle.  Those  Dancers  and  Drummers  who  are 
approved  in  advance  will  be  paid  and  fed,  but  again  space  is  limited  so 
please  if  you  are  a dancer  or  you  have  a dance  group  that  would  like  to 
attend,  contact  us  right  away.  If  you  need  a place  to  camp  or  stay,  we  may 
even  be  able  to  help  with  arrangements.  We  are  seeking  an  experienced  MC 
to  host  our  event  and  you  can  always  look  on  this  web  page  for  more 
information  as  it  becomes  available. 

Contact:  Neely  or  Cody  541-318-3787, 

email:  nperisich@cocc.edu,  Cody  Yeager  (cyeager@cocc.edu) 
webaddress : http : //nativeamerican .cocc.edu 

May  27-28,  2006:  First  Annual  Hilo  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Wailoa  River  Park  Hilo,  Hawaii  96771 

Event  Detail:  Head  Man  Dancer,  Lynn  Burnette,  Sr.  Loveland  Colorado 
Lakota,  Rosebud  Sioux.  Head  Woman  Dancer,  Ann  Shouting  Cardston  Alberta 
Canada  Blood  Tribe,  Blackfoot  Confederacy  of  Canada.  Host  Drum, 

Wild  Rice  Honolulu  Hawaii.  Masters  of  Ceremonies,  Michael  Horse  Berkeley 
California  Yaqui,  Mescalero  Apache,  Zuni.  Oliver  Shouting  Cardston  Alberta 
Blood  Tribe  Blackfoot  Confederacy  of  Canada.  Arena  Director,  Dan  McDaniel 
Mountain  View  Hawaii  Choctaw.  For  more  information 
please  email  us  at  info@hilopowwow.com 
Contact:  Liz  De  Roche  808-968-6688 


May  27th  and  28th,  2006:  First  Annual  Hilo  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Location:  Wailoa  Park  Hilo,  Hawaii  USA  96720 
Contact:  808-933-9772  email:  info@hilopowwow.com 

May  28,2006:  Malki  Fiesta 

Location:  Morongo  Indian  Reservation,  Malki  Museum  Banning, 

California  92220 

Event  Detail:  traditionnal  food,  bird-singers  and  dancers,  crafts... 
Contact:  951-849-7289  email:  malkimuseum@aol.com 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 
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MAY  2006 

May  2 - 4,  2006 
Leading  From  Within: 

National  Aboriginal  Leadership  Conference 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
Phone:  1-866-454-7630 

May  2 - 5,  2006 

Effective  Strategies:  Health  Conference  - Building  Healthy  First 
Nations  Communities 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
204-896-3449 

May  2 - 5,  2006 

Effective  Strategies:  Education  Conference  - Aboriginal  Youth: 
Empowerment /Self -Determination 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
204-896-3449 

May  10-12,  2006 

2nd  World  Indigenous  Youth  Leadership  Conference 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Phone:  780-939-4587 

Email : visionsforsuccess@hotmail . com 

May  11  - 12,  2006 

Aboriginal  Forum:  Safe  Water  For  First  Nations 
Vancouver,  BC 

Ph. 800.443. 6452  or  416.925.0866 
May  16  - 18,  2006 

Vision  Quest  2006  Economic  Conference 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Ph. 800. 557. 8242  or  204.942.5049  Carmen 
May  29th,  2006 

CCAB's  Annual  Ontario  Golf  Tournament 
Oakville,  Ontario 
416-961-8663  ext.  222 


May  30,  2006 

IANE  Golf  Tournament 

Dakota  Dunes  Golf  Links, 


Dakota  Whitecap  First  Nation 
1 PM  Shot-gun  Start 
Contacts : 

Milt  Tootoosis  at  (306)  566-2190 
Dustin  Albert  at  (306)  373-4777  X 218 
Oliver  Cameron  at  (306)  221-5609 
web  site:  www.iane.ca 
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* 6-7  Spring  Corn  Festival  sponsored  by  Museum  of  Indian  Culture. 
Allentown,  PA.  Info:  (610)  797-2121  www.lenape.org 

* 6-8  35th  Annual  Stanford  University  Powwow.  Palo  Alto,  CA. 

Info: (605)  725-6944 

* 12-13  4th  Annual  Roger  Tully  Memoiral  Contest  Powwow.  Chambers,  AZ. 
Info:  (505)  979-0028 

* 12-14  Florida  native  American  Indian  Society  Mother's  Day  Powwow. 
Withlacoochee  River  Park,  Dade  City,  FL. 

Info:  (352)  583-5024  or  mbmartin352@earthlink.net 

* 19-21  Tunica-Biloxi  Powwow.  Chief  Doseph  A.  Pierite  Powwow  Grounds, 
Tunica-Biloxi  Reservation,  Marksville,  LA.  Info:  (800)  946-1946  x 2034. 

* 19-21  Cumberland  Plateau  5th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow. 

Putnam  County  Fairgrounds,  Cookeville,  TN. 

Info:  Linda@931- 544-4908  or  Carol@931-372-0495 

* 20  Memorial  Dance  for  lake  and  Cathy  Chanate. 

Cherokee  Nation  Powwow  Grounds,  Tahlequah,  OK. 

Info:  (918)  207-5493  or  (918)  456-8135 

* 20-21  2nd  Annual  Flonoring  Our  Children  Inter-Tribal  Powwow. 

Wayne  County  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  IN.  Info:  (765) -647-4947. 

* 20  1st  Annual  Intertribal  Gathering.  Santa  Cruz  Cty  Fairgrounds, 

Watsonville,  CA.  Info:  831-425-4404.  info@santacruz-indiancouncil.org 

or  http: //www. santacruz-indiancouncil . org 

* 27-28  Memorial  Day  Weekend  Powwow  sponsored  by  American  Indianist 
Society,  INC.  4H  Camp  Marshall,  Spencer,  MA.  Info:  508-966-2593 

* 27-29  13th  Cherokee  Festival.  Temple  University,  Ambler  Campus, 

Ambler,  PA.  Info:  buffy@ICDC.com  or  (215)  549-4191. 

* 27-29  24th  Annual  Moon  When  The  Ponies  Shed  Powwow  sponsored  by 
the  Native  American  Indian  Center.  Franklin  County  Fairgrounds, 

Flilliard ,OFI . Info:  (614)443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

* 27-28  First  Annual  Hilo  Inter-Tribal  PowWow.  Wailoa  River  Park, 

Hilo,  HI.  Info:  info@hilopowwow.com 

* 27-29  Intertribal  Powwow.  DFK  Memorial  Park  & Marina,  Yonkers,  NY. 

Info:  (914)  668-5493 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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MAY  2006 

May  6,  2006 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Traditional  Graduation  Pow-Wow 

University  of  Manitoba 

Winnipeg,  MB 

Call  (204)  474-8850 

Website:  http: //www. umanitoba . ca/ student/ a sc /events/ pow-wow. html 


DUNE  2006 


Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

Honouring  Our  Youth  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
New  Liskeard,  Quebec 
Call  (819)  723-5206 
Email  dawnish2467@hotmail.com 

DULY  2006 

Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Khowutzun  Warmland  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Duncan,  BC 
Call  (250)  709-2248 
Email  lejdej@hotmail.com 

Duly  26  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 

Call  (418)  843-5550 

Email  louiskarl . sioui@cnhw. qc . ca 

Website  www. wendake . cawww. wendake . c a/t ou r i sme/eng/ca r ref our-des- nations/ 
car ref our-des- nations . htm 

Duly,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 
Sioux  Narrows,  ON 

Duly,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 
Nestor  Falls,  ON 

AUGUST  2006 

August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 
Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage.org 

August  19-20,  2006 

Ojibwa  Keeshigun  Native  Festival 

Thunder  Bay,  ON 

Call  Krista  Power-Metcalfe  (807)  473-2357 
Email  krista . power-metcalfe@fwhp . ca 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  2-4,  2006 

Wabigoon  Lake  Ojibway  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Wabigoon  Lake,  ON 

Call  Mary  Rose  (807)  938-6684 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 
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Gary  Smith,  Kris,  Carter  Camp,  Frosty  Deere,  Kahentinetha  Horn, 

Dana  Aldea,  Chiapas95,  Danet  Smith,  Barbara  Landis,  Debbie  Sanders, 

Dohnny  Rustywire,  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia,  Wallace  Clark,  Dale  Mitchell 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Rights  vs.  rights  of  way 

Tribes  deny  they're  overcharging  energy  industry 

By  Kim  McGuire 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

April  19,  2006 

American  Indian  tribal  leaders  told  government  officials  Tuesday  they've 
been  unfairly  accused  of  overcharging  energy  companies  for  rights  of  way 
for  pipeline  and  utility-transmission  lines. 

Representatives  of  tribes  from  across  the  nation  are  in  Denver  this  week 
for  a three-day  joint  hearing  between  the  federal  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  U.S.  Energy  Department  for  a federal  study  on  the  tribal 
right-  of-way  issue. 

Several  tribal  leaders  say  the  study  has  fostered  false  accusations  that 
they  are  trying  to  disrupt  the  energy  market. 

"These  issues  that  have  been  raised  are  a dagger  to  the  very  heart  for 
rights  to  be  who  we  are,"  said  David  Lester,  director  of  Council  of  Energy 
Resource  Tribes,  a Denver-based  tribal  organization. 

The  study  is  focusing  on  how  the  tribes  have  been  historically 
compensated.  It  will  also  recommend  standards  to  determine  fair 
compensation  and  assess  tribal  sovereignty  interests.  The  study  is  due  to 
be  sent  to  Congress  on  Aug.  7. 

"We  are  making  every  effort  to  talk  to  the  tribes,  talk  to  the  tribal 


leadens  and  talk  to  the  tribal  representatives/'  said  Bob  Middleton, 
director  of  the  Interior  Department's  office  of  Indian  energy  and  economic 
development . 

Authorized  by  the  federal  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005,  the  study  has 
galvanized  the  tribes  and  the  energy  industry  - each  struggling  to  balance 
tribal  sovereignty  with  energy  demands.  The  industry  says  it  may  be  forced 
to  pass  increased  right-of-way  costs  to  consumers  if  the  tribes  are  able 
to  negotiate  lucrative  contracts. 

The  Navajo  Nation  and  El  Paso  Corp.  are  locked  in  a bitter  dispute  over 
how  much  the  Houston-based  company  should  pay  for  the  right  to  cross 
tribal  lands  with  a 900-mile  pipeline. 

Carol  Harvey,  a representative  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  tribe,  said  the 
Navajo  dispute  is  the  only  one  that  the  industry  can  cite  in  the  current 
right-of-way  debate. 

"This  injustice  is  compounded  given  the  lack  of  tribal  technical 
expertise,"  Harvey  said.  "Tribes  across  the  country  are  having  to  retain 
consultants  and  outside  counsel  to  assist  them  in  protecting  their  rights. 
Staff  writer  Kim  McGuire  can  be  reached  at  303-820-1240 
or  kmcguire@denverpost.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Denver  Post.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Leslie  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Leslie  Locklear,  80,  of  7200  Deep  Branch  Road,  died  April  14,  2006,  at 
Highsmith-Rainey  Hospital  in  Fayetteville  after  an  extended  illness. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Berea  Baptist  Church,  the  Rev. 
Chris  Hunt  officiating.  The  body  will  lie  in  state  at  the  church  for  one 
hour  before  the  funeral  service.  Burial  with  full  military  rites  will 
follow  in  the  Dial  family  cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Locklear  was  born  Aug.  13,  1925,  to  the  late  Louvenia  Emanuel  Locklear 
and  Jasper  Locklear. 

He  was  a World  War  II  veteran.  After  graduation  from  Pembroke  State 
College,  his  career  as  an  educator  in  the  public  schools  in  Robeson  County 
spanned  more  than  30  years  until  his  retirement.  He  was  a sports 
enthusiast  and  a member  of  the  original  football  team  at  Pembroke  State 
College.  Locklear  was  active  in  community  baseball  leagues  for  several 
years.  A member  and  deacon  at  Berea  Baptist  Church,  he  was  a teacher  for 
the  Who  So  Ever  Will  Sunday  school  class.  Upon  retirement,  he  continued 
his  interest  and  support  of  sports. 

As  well  as  his  parents,  he  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  three  brothers, 
John  Locklear,  Riley  Lee  Locklear  and  Marshall  Locklear;  and  two  sisters, 
Gussie  L.  Canady  and  Lucy  Ann  Locklear;  his  first  wife,  Gladys  Oxendine; 
and  his  second  wife,  Fannie  Dial  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Gary  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Darla,  and  Ertle 
Knox  Chavis  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  both  of  Lumberton;  a daughter,  Jackie 
Chavis  Godwin  of  Pembroke;  three  sisters,  Margaret  Oxendine  and  Dora  Lee 
Cryer,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Mary  L.  Sampson  of  Pembroke;  a special 
maternal  aunt,  Lottie  Emanuel  Chavis  of  Pembroke;  three  grandchildren, 
Donna  Godwin  Oxendine  and  her  husband,  Timmy,  Gavin  Drake  Locklear  and 
Christy  Moore;  two  great-grandchildren , Dustin  Godwin  and  Desarae  Locklear 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  American  Heart  Association,  P.O.  Box  2636, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  27515-2636,  or  the  American  Cancer  Society,  930  B 
Wellness  Drive,  Greenville,  N.C.,  27834,  in  memory  of  Leslie  Locklear,  P.O 
Box  193,  Pembroke,  N.C.,  28372 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 


Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke  and  other  times  at  the  home  on  7200  Deep  Branch 
Road,  Pembroke. 

Rodney  Locklear  Dr. 

Raeford 

Rodney  Locklear  3 r.,  90,  of  390  Kaylee  Lane,  died  April  6,  2006,  at  home 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Macedonia  Holiness  Church  in  Red 
Springs,  the  Revs.  Robin  Hammonds,  Marvin  Locklear,  Dames  H.  Woods  and 
Scott  Hammond  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Reba  Locklear  of  the  home;  a sister,  Hattie 
Mae  Bullard  of  Lumberton;  two  grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home. 

Ethel  Mae  Locklear 
Alpine,  Tenn. 

Ethel  Mae  Locklear,  70,  formerly  of  Robeson  County,  died  April  13,  2006, 
at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church  in  Rennert 
the  Revs.  Anthony  Oxendine  and  Rocky  Williamson  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Troy  and  Maggie  Locklear;  a 
daughter-in-law,  Melinda  Locklear;  and  12  brothers  and  sisters. 

Surviving  are  a daughter.  Marline  Locklear  Phifer  and  her  husband,  Derry 
of  Cookeville,  Tenn.;  two  sons,  Leon  Locklear  of  Detroit,  Mich,  and  Harold 
Locklear  of  Statesville;  a brother.  Redell  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  three 
sisters,  Magdeline  Revels  of  Fayetteville,  Mattie  Belle  Chavis  and  Wanda 
Salena  Locklear,  both  of  Rennert;  eight  grandchildren,  Tanya  McCarrell, 
Melissa  Simpson,  Sammie  Ferrell,  Mark  Greer,  Crystal  Locklear  Douglas, 
Stephanie  Locklear,  Robert  E.  Locklear,  Leah  Locklear  Parent;  and  11 
great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton  and  other  times  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Redell 
Locklear,  5312  McDuffie  Crossings  Road,  Lumberton. 

Brenda  Hunt  Locklear 
Fairmont 

Brenda  Hunt  Locklear,  56,  of  114  Commanche  Road,  died  April  12,  2006,  at 
Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Fayetteville. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Floyd  Funeral  Services'  Chapel  in 
Fairmont,  the  Rev.  Kenny  Smith  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Piney 
Grove  Church  Cemetery  in  Fairmont. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Willie  Damion  Locklear  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  and 
Dames  Dason  Locklear  of  the  home;  three  daughters,  Doyce  Locklear  Bethea 
and  Dackie  Locklear,  both  of  the  home,  and  Linda  Locklear  of  Fairmont;  six 
brothers,  Tony  Martin  Lewis  and  Michael  Dial,  both  of  Fairmont,  David  Earl 
Dial  Dr.  of  Texas,  Steve  Allen  Dial,  Thomas  Hunt  and  D.D.  Hunt,  all  of 
Lumberton;  six  sisters,  Rachael  Hunt,  Laura  Dial,  Vina  Lee  Dial,  Connie 
Dial,  Dianne  Dial  and  Linda  Gail  Dial,  all  of  Lumberton;  and  11 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  of  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home,  114  Commanche  Road, 
Fairmont . 

Bobby  Locklear 
Maxton 

Bobby  Locklear,  59,  of  Maxton,  died  April  12,  2006. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Church  of  the  Living  God  in 
Maxton,  the  Revs.  Willie  Scott  and  Luke  Dacobs  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Sandy  Ridge  Holiness  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Mike  Locklear  of  Maxton;  a daughter,  Nichole 
Locklear  of  Maxton;  his  father.  Evert  Locklear  of  Maxton;  a sister, 

Deborah  Chavis  of  Maxton;  eight  brothers,  Panuel  Locklear,  Adrian  Locklear 
Alpheus  Locklear,  Derry  Locklear  and  Charles  Locklear,  all  of  Maxton,  Glen 
Locklear  of  Pembroke,  Kenneth  Locklear  of  Laurinburg  and  Carl  Locklear  of 


Mississippi;  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Crumpler  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

April  19,  2006 

John  C.  Locklear 
Rowland 

John  C.  "D.C."  Locklear,  56,  of  516  Midway  Road,  died  April  15,  2006,  at 
the  Autumn  Care  of  Raeford. 

The  funeral  will  be  4:30  p.m.  today  at  Gospel  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Kenneth  Revels  and  Roger  Adkins  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  Nov.  7,  1949. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Castoe  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Terri  Marie  Locklear  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  his 
mother,  Margaret  Ann  Locklear;  six  brothers,  Willie  Locklear,  Ronald 
Locklear,  Dessie  Locklear  and  Dennings  Locklear,  all  of  Rowland,  Kenneth 
"Charlie"  Locklear  of  Maxton  and  Odell  Locklear  of  Raleigh;  six  sisters, 
Doris  Locklear  and  Debbie  Locklear,  both  of  Rowland,  Shirley  Deese  and 
Peggy  Baker,  both  of  Pembroke,  Anita  F.  Locklear  of  Leland  and  Sandra  L. 
Terry  of  Rockingham. 

Viewing  will  be  one  hour  before  the  service  at  the  church. 

Margolus  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Margolus  Oxendine,  71,  of  3017  Pine  Log  Road,  died  April  17,  2006,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Rev.  Charles  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  Oxendine  family  cemetery  on  Oak  Grove  Church  Road. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Nora  0.  Oxendine  of  the  home;  a son,  Terry 
Oxendine  of  Waldorf,  Md.;  two  daughters,  Margolane  Parker  of  Melfa,  Va., 
and  Sheree  Buck  of  Belle  Haven,  Va.;  three  sisters,  Sadie  Cummings  of 
Fayetteville,  Elzetta  Lowry  of  Pembroke  and  Loleta  Blanks  of  Lumberton; 
three  brothers,  Derry  Oxendine  of  Winston-Salem,  Charlie  Oxendine  of 
Pembroke  and  Michael  Ray  Oxendine  of  Minnesota;  six  grandchildren;  and  two 
great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

April  20,  2006 

Quessie  Dacobs  Hunt 
Fairmont 

Quessie  Dacobs  Hunt,  93,  of  903  Walnut  St.,  died  April  17,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Reed  Branch  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Ricky  Burnett,  Dames  Earl  Hunt  and  Donnie  Lee  Hunt  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Melvin  Gerald  Dacobs  of  Polaski,  Va.;  two  daughters 
Betty  Dacobs  and  Eunice  Hunt,  both  of  Fairmont;  eight  grandchildren;  19 
great-grandchildren;  and  a great-great-grandchild. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Eunice 
Hunt,  303  Eldorado  Road,  Fairmont. 

Anthony  Bruce  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Anthony  Bruce  "Duice"  Locklear,  19,  of  606  Idlewood  Drive,  died  April  15 
2006. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Rev.  Lesaundri  Hunt  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Gail  B.  Locklear  of  the  home;  a son,  TyAnthony 


Denaleigh  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  his  grandmother,  Lucille  Burnett  of 
Lumberton;  three  sisters,  Priscilla  Lynn  Locklear,  Audrey  Rose  Locklear 
and  Cressy  Gail  Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton;  a special  friend,  Lisa 
McCormick;  an  uncle.  Oral  Wallace  Burnett;  two  aunts,  Debra  Lynn  Burnett 
and  Vivian  Shull;  three  nephews  and  a niece. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Thursday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

April  24,  2006 

Royal  Hardin 
Lumberton 

Royal  Hardin,  68,  of  329  Barber  Shop  Road,  died  April  19,  2006,  at 
Sunbridge  Nursing  Center  in  Pembroke. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Revs.  Dufrene  Cummings  and  Mickey  Lowery  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  in  the  Oxendine  Cemetery  on  Oak  Grove  Church  Road. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Sarah  F.  Hardin  of  Lumberton;  a daughter,  Linda 
Ruth  Hardin  of  Lumberton;  two  sons,  Bryan  K.  Hardin  of  Lumberton  and 
Jeffrey  Wayne  Hardin  of  Raleigh;  four  brothers,  Clarence  Ray  Hardin,  Dames 
Vonnie  Hardin,  Horace  Ray  Hardin,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Larry  Hardin  of 
Fairmont;  two  sisters,  Lula  M.  Locklear  of  Lumberton  and  Margret  Lowry  of 
Pembroke;  seven  grandchildren;  and  a great-grandchild. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Saturday  at  Revels 
Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

April  19,  2006 
Anthony  B.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Anthony  Bruce  "Duice"  Locklear,  19,  of  606  Idlewood  Drive, 
died  Saturday,  April  15,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Lumberton.  Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Son,  TyAnthony;  mother,  Gail;  sisters,  Priscilla,  Audrey 
and  Cressy;  and  grandmother,  Lucille  Burnett. 

Margolus  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Margolus  Oxendine,  71,  of  3017  Pine  Log  Road,  died  Monday, 
April  17,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  1 p.m.  Thursday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Lumberton.  Burial  in  Oxendine  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home  and  at  other  times  at  the 
home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Nora;  son,  Terry;  daughters,  Margolane  Parker  and 
Sheree  Buck;  sisters,  Sadie  Cummings,  Elzetta  Lowry  and  Loleta  Blanks; 
brothers,  Derry,  Charlie  and  Michael;  six  grandchildren;  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Quessie  D.  Hunt 

FAIRMONT  - Mrs.  Quessie  Jacobs  Hunt,  93,  of  903  Walnut  St.,  died  Monday, 
April  17,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Reedy  Branch  Baptist  Church. 

Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral  Services  in  Fairmont  and  at 
other  times  at  the  home  of  Eunice  Hunt,  303  Eldorado  Road. 

Survived  by:  Son,  Melvin  Jacobs;  daughters,  Betty  Jacobs  and  Eunice; 
eight  grandchildren;  19  great-grandchildren;  and  a great-great-grandchild . 

April  22,  2006 

Royal  Hardin 

LUMBERTON  - Royal  Hardin,  68,  of  329  Barber  Shop  Road,  died  Wednesday, 


April  19,  2006,  in  Sunbridge  Care  Rehab  in  Pembroke. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Lumberton.  Burial  in  Oxendine  Cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Sarah;  daughter,  Linda;  sons,  Bryan  and  Jeffrey; 
brothers,  Clarence,  James,  Horace  and  Larry;  sisters,  Lula  Locklear  and 
Margret  Lowry;  seven  grandchildren;  and  a great-grandchild. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

April  20,  2006 

Joseph  D.  Chingwa 

Joseph  D.  Chingwa,  83,  of  Petoskey,  walked  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  2006, 
at  Tendercare  of  Gaylord. 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday,  April 
22,  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Catholic  Church  with  the  Rev.  Dennis  Stilwell 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Francis  Cemetery  with  military  rites 
and  the  traditional  pipe  and  drumming  ceremony. 

Visitation  will  be  held  6-8  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  21,  at  the  Stone 
Funeral  Home  in  Petoskey,  with  the  rosary  to  be  recited  at  7 p.m. 

Joseph  was  born  on  July  28,  1922,  in  Petoskey,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Jennie  Chingwa.  He  graduated  from  Petoskey  High  School  in  1940. 

On  June  5,  1941,  Joseph  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  served  his  country 
with  pride,  fighting  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  and  through  various  other 
French  campaigns.  On  Sept.  14,  1944,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  action  in 
Germany  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Army  with  a Purple  Heart, 
Combat  Infantryman  Badge,  the  European-Af rican-Middle  Eastern  Campaign 
Ribbon  and  the  American  Defense  Service  Ribbon  with  two  Battle  Stars. 

He  was  a member  of  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  parish  of  Petoskey,  the  Little 
Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  Indians,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
the  American  Legion. 

Joseph  loved  to  read  and  spent  many  hours  in  the  library. 

He  is  survived  by  a sister,  Margaret  Carey,  of  Petoskey;  a brother, 
Franklin  (Ann)  Chingwa,  of  Petoskey;  niece,  Joann  Carey  of  Petoskey;  two 
nephews,  William  (Kayla)  Vandergriff  of  Battle  Creek,  and  Albert  (Amy) 
Carey  of  Petoskey;  great-niece,  Christina  (Donald)  Kellogg,  of  Petoskey; 
and  two  great-great-nieces,  Isabelle  and  Jennamarie  Kellogg;  and  a great- 
great-nephew,  Thomas  Kellogg. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Petoskey  News-Review. 

April  19,  2006 

Rose  Lucille  Hamilton 

Rose  Lucille  Hamilton,  whose  Ojibwe  name  is  "Gagaabineshiinhikwe, " which 
means  "Forever  Lasting  Thunderbird  Woman,"  57,  of  Cohasset,  Minn.,  died  on 
Thursday,  April  13,  2006,  at  St.  Mary's  Medical  Center  in  Duluth. 

Traditional  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sunday  at  the  Ponemah 
Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  Spiritual  Leader  Greg  Kingbird 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements 

April  23,  2006 

Peter  G.  Greenleaf,  Jr. 

Peter  Gordon  Greenleaf,  Jr.  (Niiyo-benaiise  "Four  Thunderbirds" ) , 55  of 
Bemidji  died  Thursday,  April  20,  2006  at  the  Hennepin  Co.  Medical  Center 
in  Minneapolis,  MN. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  10:00  am,  Tuesday,  April  25,  2006  at  the 
Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  spiritual  leader  Tom  Stillday. 

A wake  will  begin  Saturday,  April  22,  2006  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  until  moving  to  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  Monday 
evening  and  until  the  time  of  service  on  Tuesday  at  the  Ponemah  Community 


Center.  The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

He  was  born  September  25,  1950  in  Red  Lake,  MN  the  son  of  Peter  and  Emma 
Greenleaf.  He  grew  up  in  Bemidji  and  graduated  from  Bemidji  High  School 
in  1969.  IN  1970  he  enlisted  in  the  US  Navy,  serving  two  tours  in  Viet 
Nam.  He  received  several  commendations  for  exceptional  service,  of  which 
he  was  always  very  proud.  In  1972  he  married  Mary  Morlan  at  St.  Philip's 
Catholic  Church  in  Bemidji,  MN.  He  was  discharged  from  the  US  Navy  in 
1974  and  attended  Bemidji  State  University.  He  then  worked  for  Red  Lake 
Builders  and  other  area  contractors  before  starting  Greenleaf  Masonry, 
currently  P & A Construction,  which  he  operated  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  a member  of  the  VFW  and  the  American  Legion,  Cass  Lake,  MN. 
He  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  with  his  many  friends  and  watching  Nascar 
on  TV.  He  loved  working  in  his  garage  at  home  in  the  company  of  his  dogs 
Mugsy  and  Bogey  and  listening  to  rock  n'  roll  music.  Pete  especially 
enjoyed  attending  his  grandsons'  wrestling  matches  and  spending  quality 
time  with  his  daughters  and  special  son  Monte,  and  all  of  his 
grandchildren . 

He  is  survived  by  special  friend  and  companion:  Amber  Ahola;  Daughters: 
Jennifer  of  Bemidji;  Sara  (Josh)  Seelye  of  Bemidji;  Simone  and  Elaine  of 
Cass  Lake;  Terra  of  Bemidji;  Maggie  Greenleaf  of  Bemidji;  Special  son: 
Monte  King  of  Bemidji;  Sisters:  Marcella  Howard  of  Bemidji;  Avanell 
(Richard)  Schoelkoph  of  Williston,  ND;  LaVonne  (Lee)  Whitefeather  of 
Bemidji;  Brothers:  Alan  Greenleaf  of  Duluth,  MN;  Lars  (Tammy)  Greenleaf 
of  Moorhead,  MN;  Ervin  Greenleaf  of  Colorado;  7 grandchildren  and  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  daughter  Carrie,  brothers  Lance, 
Terry  and  Ralph,  sisters  Elizabeth,  Eleanor  and  Cecelia  and  his  maternal 
and  paternal  grandparents  and  granddaughter  Allyson  Wind. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Brian  Maxwell,  Michael  Staples,  Kevin 
Henderson,  Bob  Wittner,  Bob  Matthews  and  Matt  Hopkins. 

ActiveCasketbearers  will  be  Dick  Abbott,  Dan  Chambers,  Monte  King,  Tom 
Morlan,  Aaron  Weitzel  and  Allen  Weitzel. 

Bradley  Cloud 

Bradley  Cloud,  42,  of  California,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died  Friday, 
April  21,  2006  in  California. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

April  15,  2006 
Elliott  C.  Ricehill 

Elliott  C.  Ricehill,  Sr.  66,  of  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  died  April 
9,  2006,  at  the  Black  River  Falls  Hospice,  of  a lengthy  illness,  and 
complications  from  diabetes. 

Services  were  held  Tuesday  evening,  April  11th,  with  Mr.  Robert  Armell, 
Sr.  officiating,  at  the  Native  American  Church  in  Winnebago,  Nebraska. 

The  Winnebago  Wake  & Burial  Program  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
Burial  was  at  the  Winnebago  Cemetery. 

Elliot  was  born  in  Winnebago  on  October  6,  1939.  He  attended  Winnebago 
High  School,  and  Buena  Vista  College  in  Buena  Vista,  Iowa.  He  was  married 
on  October  30,  1977.  Mr.  Ricehill  lived  in  Winnebago  until  he  moved  away 
in  the  late  1950's,  to  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota;  Sisseton,  South  Dakota; 
and  finally  to  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

Elliot  was  employed  as  a Legal  Assistant  in  North  Dakota,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

He  is  survived  by:  Melcomb  Powers  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Guy  Powers,  Jr.  of 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa;  Dennis  Hunt  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Paul  Big  Fire  of 
Winnebago;  and  Charles  Ricehill  of  Florida. 

Elliot  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 


April  18,  2006 


Rose  Lucille  Hamilton,  "Gagaabineshiinhikwe, " 57 

Rose  Lucille  Hamilton,  whose  Ojibwe  name  is  "Gagaabineshiinhikwe, " which 
means  "Forever  Lasting  Thunderbird  Woman,"  57,  of  Cohasset,  Minn.,  died  on 
Thursday,  April  13,  2006,  at  St.  Mary's  Medical  Center  in  Duluth. 

Traditional  funeral  services  were  held  on  Sunday  at  the  Ponemah 
Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  Spiritual  Leader  Greg  Kingbird 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

April  23,  2006 

Peter  Gordon  Greenleaf,  3r.  55 

Peter  Gordon  Greenleaf,  Dr.  (Niiyo-benaiise  "Four  Thunderbirds" ) , 55,  of 
Bemidji  died  Thursday,  April  20,  2006,  at  the  Hennepin  County  Medical 
Center  in  Minneapolis. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  spiritual  leader  Tom  Stillday. 

A wake  began  Saturday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake 
until  moving  to  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  Monday  evening  and  until  the 
time  of  service  on  Tuesday  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center. 

April  23,  2006 

Bradley  Cloud,  42 

Bradley  Cloud,  42,  of  California,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died  Friday, 
April  21,  2006  in  California. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

April  24,  2006 
Frank  A.  Tebo 

WALTHILL,  Neb.  - Frank  A.  Tebo,  59,  of  Walthill  died  Saturday,  April  22, 
2006,  at  Winnebago  Hospital  in  Winnebago,  Neb. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Blackhawk  Community  Center  gym  in 
Winnebago,  with  the  Rev.  Ricky  Dacob  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 
Winnebago  Cemetery.  Visitation  began  Sunday  and  will  continue  until 
service  time,  the  wake  conducted  by  Dohn  Blackhawk,  at  the  BHCC  gym. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Winnebago  Wake  & Burial  Services 
in  Winnebago. 

Frank  A.  Tebo  was  born  Dan.  17,  1947,  in  Winnebago,  the  son  of  Louis  and 
Rachel  Tebo.  He  graduated  from  Central  High  School  in  Sioux  City  and 
attended  U.C.L.A.  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from 
Dan.  20,  1964  through  Duly  6,  1965,  with  the  82nd  Airborne  and  101st 
Airborne,  Special  Unit  He  married  Charlene  Brown  in  1981.  Mr.  Tebo  was 
employed  as  a Winnebago  Tribal  Game  Warden  for  numerous  years.  Most 
recently,  he  was  a sheet  metal  worker. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  25  years,  Charlene  K.  Tebo  of  Walthill; 
his  children,  Dunior  A.  Tebo,  Dacob  D.  Tebo,  Heno  Tebo,  Leta  Blackbird  and 
Charles  Blackbird,  all  of  Winnebago  and  Randy  Tebo  of  South  Dakota;  13 
grandchildren;  a great-grandchild;  and  his  siblings,  Randy  Tebo  Sr.  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  Richard  Tebo  of  Washington  and  Marsha  Tebo  of  Sioux  City. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Louis  and  Rachel  Tebo;  a 
daughter;  Clara  Old  Coyote,  Louis  Tebo  Dr.,  Margie  Tebo,  Conrad  Tebo  and 
Lois  Tebo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Terry  Walker,  Tom  Parker,  Roberto  Gorrin  Sr.,  Mark 
Aldrich,  Tyrone  Cloud  and  Mike  Merrick.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Don 
Wells,  Rick  Greeny,  Sonny  Dawey  and  Mark  Whitehead. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  City  Dournal. 


April  18,  2006 


Timothy  G.  "Tim"  Cavanaugh 

Timothy  G.  "Tim"  Cavanaugh,  Hoksina  Waca  Iyokipi  (Boy  Likes  to  Dance)  68 
of  Fort  Totten,  ND  our  beloved  father,  grandfather  and  great  grandfather 
passed  into  the  Spirit  World  on  Thursday,  April  13,  2006  at  his  home. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Tim  will  be  on  Thursday,  April  21,  2006  at 
10:00  a.m.  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Fr.  Charles  Leute, 
O.P.  and  Fr.  Paul  Ruge,  assisted  by  Deacon  Tony  McDonald  will  celebrate 
the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St.  lerome's  Catholic  Cemetery,  rural  Fort 
Totten.  A Wake  service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  20,  2006  beginning 
at  5:00  p.m.  at  the  Fort  Totten  Recreation  Center  with  a Rosary  and  Prayer 
Service  at  8:00  p.m.  The  Procession  to  the  Fort  Totten  Recreation  Center 
will  leave  the  Wal-Mart  Parking  Lot  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Serving  as 
Active  Pallbearers  will  be:  Cornelle  Good  Thunder,  Titus  Wolff,  Kendall 
Cavanaugh,  Ira  A.  Cuch,  lames  Goodhouse,  Leander  "Russell"  McDonald,  Mark 
Mindt  and  Robert  T.  Cavanaugh.  Serving  as  Flonorary  Pallbearers  will  be 
Marie  Baker,  Hector  Bunn,  Tony  and  Vina  McDonald,  Betty  Flynn,  Gordon  Bone, 
Elmer  Brown,  Andy  and  Sharon  Gray,  Kayleen  LittleWind,  Ambrose  "Buddy" 
Longie,  lohn  Taylor,  Dale  Fitzke,  Edward  Langstaff,  Lonnie  Wise  Spirit  Sr., 
Myrtle  Pratt,  Terry  and  Antoinette  Halsey,  Donald  Belgarde,  Sr.,  Rita 
lackson,  Ronald  and  Lorna  Walking  Eagle,  Cecil  and  Carol  Longie,  Waylon 
and  Renita  Shaw,  Donald  Lone  Fight,  Delores  Lohnes,  Eunice  Whiteman, 

Raymond  Yellow  Wolf,  Leroy  Landreau,  Winfield  Chaske,  Sr.,  Pat  Langstaff, 
Carol  Howling  Wolf,  Demus  McDonald,  ludy  Geske,  Adam  Bachmeier,  Lawrence 
Littleghost  Sr.,  Marie  Rainer  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Demarce  Sr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bill  Monette,  IHS  Staff  and  Help  Nurse  and  Carmen  Tronson  and  the  Hospice 
Care  Staff.  Music  will  be  provided  by  Tony  and  Vina  McDonald  and  the  All 
Nation  Singers. 

Timothy  G.  Cavanaugh  was  born  on  December  14,  1937  at  Fort  Totten  the 
son  on  Percy  G.  and  Elizabeth  (TwoHearts)  Cavanaugh.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  Fort  Totten  area,  attending  the  Calvary  Square  Boarding 
School.  Timothy  was  united  in  marriage  to  Kathleen  M.  McDonald  on  November 
22,  1958  at  Fort  Totten.  They  established  their  home  in  Fort  Totten  for  a 
time,  then  moved  to  Bismarck  where  Tim  attended  the  United  Tribes 
Technical  School.  They  later  moved  to  Dallas,  Texas  where  they  lived, 
worked  and  also  attended  school.  They  returned  to  Fort  Totten  where  they 
spent  the  rest  of  their  days.  Kathleen  died  on  December  12,  1997.  Tim  was 
one  of  the  first  CHR's  for  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  as  a driver  and  caring 
for  the  elders.  He  was  the  director  of  the  TWETP  (Tribal  Work  Experience 
Training  Program)  for  many  years.  He  worked  for  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Program  and  then  for  Dakotah  Tribal  Industries  until  he  retired.  In  his 
younger  days,  Tim  was  a prize  winning  grass  dancer  and  always  enjoyed 
going  to  pow-wows  all  over  the  country.  He  enjoyed  being  with  his  friends 
and  family  playing  Bingo  or  going  to  the  Casino.  When  he  was  at  home  he 
enjoyed  watching  wrestling  on  TV  and  especially  loved  to  visit  on  the 
telephone  with  all  his  family  and  many  friends.  But  to  Tim,  the  most 
precious  moments  were  time  spent  with  his  children,  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchildren.  He  was  so  proud  of  them  all  and  spoke  of  them  often 
to  others  with  great  love  and  affection.  Tim  was  so  very  loved  and  will  be 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Tim  is  survived  by  his  children,  Cecilia  Cavanaugh,  Grand  Forks,  ND, 

Agnes  (Cornelle)  Cavanaugh,  Claudette  (Tim)  Cottonwood  all  of  Fort  Totten 
Conrad  (Ella)  Cavanaugh,  Wood  Lake,  ND  Adeline  Cavanaugh,  Bismarck,  ND; 
adopted  children,  Karlita  Knight,  Florence  Mesteth,  Paula  (Wilbert) 

Corbine,  Holly  Cavanaugh,  Cheryl  Bull,  Ioann  Larvie  and  Marion  Howard; 
eleven  grandchildren,  lames  Goodhouse,  Kenzie  Goodhouse,  Kenny  Goodhouse, 
Kerry  Goodhouse,  Kendall  Goodhouse,  Elizabeth  Walker,  Khloe  Cavanaugh, 
Kelsin  Cavanaugh,  Kyle  Langstaff,  Nathan  Langstaff  and  Demetre  Harrison; 
adopted  grandchildren,  Presley  Howard,  Alicia  Tomahawk,  Kayleen  LittleWind, 
Damian  Blackbird,  Manuel  Medicine  Stone,  Mattie  Medicine  Stone,  David 
Medicine  Stone,  Bryce  Medicine  Stone  and  Tony  Medicine  Stone;  great 
grandchildren,  Trevon,  laydin,  Shayleen  and  lames  Ir.  Goodhouse,  Lestate 


Howard,  Ashley  Wise  Spirit,  Innocent  Wolff,  Sam,  Kathleen  and  Claudette 
Shively;  god  children,  Doseph  "Doe  Cool"  Cavanaugh  and  Kim  Arttus; 
brothers,  George  Cavanaugh  of  St.  Michael,  lames  Cavanaugh,  Robert 
Cavanaugh  and  Roman  Cavanaugh  all  of  Fort  Totten;  sisters,  Delores  Yankton, 
St.  Michael,  Myra  Quinn  of  Fort  Totten;  adopted  brothers,  Gordon  Bone  of 
Sioux  Valley,  Manitoba  Canada,  Ben  Elk  Eagle,  Dupree,  South  Dakota;  many 
nieces  and  nephews  also  survive. 

Timothy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  wife,  Kathleen;  son, 

Timothy  lr.;  adopted  son,  Dion  WhiteBear;  brother,  Dominic  Cavanaugh  and 
his  faithful  canine  companion  of  many  years.  Bear. 

Friends  may  sign  the  on-line  register  book  at  www.gilbertsonfuneralhome. 
com . 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  lournal. 

April  19,  2006 
loseph  Grey  Bear 

loseph  Grey  Bear  Sr.,  77,  Fort  Yates,  died  April  14,  2006,  at 
IHSHospital,  Fort  Yates.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  April  21, 
at  ADAgard  Multipurpose  Building,  Fort  Yates. 

Burial  will  be  at  Grey  Bear  Family  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Daris  Danis 

Daris  Danis,  53,  Green  Grass,  S.D.,  died  April  11,  2006,  at  Sioux  Valley 
Hospital,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  MDT  Thursday,  April  20,  at  St.  Peter's 
Episcopal  Church,  McLaughlin,  S.D. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 

April  18,  2006 

Peter  Two  Bulls,  Dr. 

Custer  - Peter  Two  Bulls,  Dr.  passed  away  April  9,  2006  at  Custer,  SD. 
Peter  was  born  November  1,  1935  in  Red  Shirt,  SD. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Red  Shirt  School  on  April  14,  2006. 
Traditional  services  were  held  by  Sam  Two  Bulls. 

Grateful  for  sharing  his  life  are  Peter  Two  Bulls  III,  Marvin  Two  Bulls, 
Lois  Two  Bulls,  Shelley  Two  Bulls,  Terry  Two  Bulls,  Darnell  Two  Bulls  and 
many  grandchildren,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Military  rites  were  provided  as  Peter  was  a Marine  Corp  veteran  of  the 
Korean  War.  Pallbearers  were  Sheldon  Two  Bulls,  Gerald  Two  Bulls,  Ambrose 
Belt,  Dr.,  Ruben  Fast  Wolf,  Leslie  Two  Bulls,  Frank  Two  Bulls,  Dr.,  Curt 
Two  Bulls,  Rick  Mousseau  and  Dirk  Gamier. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 

April  18,  2006 

Dennifer  White  Temple's  life  was  'one  of  love' 

By  Do  Hall 

Dennifer  Louise  White  Temple  of  Sioux  Falls  and  formerly  of  Bullhead 
lived  a brief  24  years,  most  of  it  in  the  close  company  of  her  family. 
"Dennifer 's  life  was  one  of  love,"  her  family  said,  remembering  her  happy 
smile . 

Dennifer  died  Sunday,  April  2,  2006,  at  her  home  in  Sioux  Falls. 

She  was  born  Duly  8,  1981,  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  to  Mary  White  Temple  and 
Richard  Standing  Crow.  She  grew  up  surrounded  by  family  and  friends  while 
living  in  Eagan,  Minn.,  Bullhead,  and  in  California  before  the  family 
settled  in  Sioux  Falls.  In  Sioux  Falls,  she  attended  the  Children's  Care 
Hospital  and  School.  She  graduated  from  CCHS  in  Dune  of  2003  and  spent  the 


remainder  of  her  life  in  the  close  company  of  family. 

Survivors  are  her  mother,  Mary,  and  stepfather  Tim  Stead  Sr.  of  Sioux 
Falls;  stepsisters  Nancy,  Tammy  and  J.C.  Stead,  all  of  Sioux  Falls; 
stepbrother  Dr.  Stead  of  Sioux  Falls;  and  her  maternal  grandparents, 

Emmett  and  Lillian  White  Temple  of  Bullhead. 

Her  father  and  paternal  grandparents , Virgil  and  Justine  Standing  Crow, 
preceded  Jennifer  in  death. 

A traditional  wake  service  for  Jennifer  was  held  Saturday,  April  8,  at 
the  White  Temple  residence  east  of  Bullhead.  Traditional  burial  services 
were  Sunday,  April  9,  at  the  White  Temple  Family  Cemetery  near  Bullhead 
under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Casketbearers  were  Ethan,  Skyler,  Michael  and  Loren  White  Temple,  Justin 
Returns,  Tim  Stead  Jr.  and  Andrew  and  Bernhard  Good  Iron. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

April  19,  2006 

Joseph  Grey  Bera 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - The  funeral  for  Joseph  Grey  Bear  Sr.,  age  77,  of  Fort 
Yates  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Multipurpose  Building  in  Fort  Yates. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Grey  Bear  Family  Cemetery,  located  north  of  Fort 
Yates . 

An  all-night  wake  service  starts  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Multipurpose 
Building. 

Joseph  Grey  Bear  entered  the  spirit  world  on  April  14,  2006,  at  the 
Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Daris  Janis 

Green  Grass  - The  funeral  for  Daris  Janis,  53,  of  Green  Grass  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  MDT  Thursday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  McLaughlin.  Burial 
will  be  under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

There  will  be  an  all-night  wake  starting  at  7 p.m.  MDT  Wednesday,  April 
19,  2006,  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church. 

Daris  passed  away  Tuesday,  April  11,  2006,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in 
Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  held  Monday  for  Lucia  Salazar 

Funeral  service  for  Lucia  Olette  Salazar,  infant  daughter  of  Tonia  Gill 
and  Victor  Salazar,  of  Sioux  Falls,  SD,  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon, 

April  17,  2006  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center  in  Agency  Village,  SD,  with 
Filmore  Simon  CLP  and  Amos  Roberts  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Mike  Lawrence  and  Gaylord  Gill,  Jr.  Honorary 
Pallbearers  were  Tyrone  Lawrence,  Sydney  Lawrence,  Cassie  Lawrence, 
Elizabeth  Torres,  Jocelyn  Gill,  Ricky  Lynn  Wilson,  Sage  St.  John,  Quinn 
DuMarce,  Megan  Renville,  Blaine  DuMarce,  and  Arealia  Wilson. 

There  were  family  wake  services  on  Saturday  and  all  night  Sunday. 
Interment  ias  at  the  Traditional  Sundance  Cemetery  in  rural  Buffalo  Lake, 
SD. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  of  Sisseton,  SD,  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Lucia  was  born  on  March  6,  2006,  to  Tonia  Gill  and  Victor  Salazar  in 
Sioux  Falls,  SD.  Lucia  passed  away  on  April  14,  2006,  at  a hospital  in 
Sioux  Falls. 

Lucia  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Tonia  Gill  of  Sioux  Falls,  and  Victor 
Salazar  of  Sioux  Falls;  two  sisters,  Koyake  Kohl  of  Sisseton,  and  Kianna 
Gill  of  Sioux  Falls;  her  maternal  grandmother,  Rita  Wilson  of  Sisseton; 


hen  paternal  grandmother,  Lucia  Soria  of  Veracruz,  Mexico;  and  numerous 
uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins. 

Lucia  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  Gaylord  Gill, 
Sr.,  paternal  grandfather,  Margarito  Salazar,  and  maternal  great 
grandparents,  Baine  and  Duanita  Wilson. 

Volume  37,  Issue  17 
Wednesday,  April  26,  2006 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

April  19,  2006 
Orlando  Big  Owl  Dr. 

PORCUPINE  - Orlando  A.  Big  Owl  Dr.,  41,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  April 
15,  2006,  in  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Orlando  Big  Owl  Sr.  and  Eleanor  Big  Owl, 
Porcupine,  and  one  sister,  Germaine  McArdle,  Indiana,  Pa. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic 
Church  Hall  in  Porcupine. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  April  20,  at  the  church 
hall.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  22,  at  the  church  hall, 
with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Big  Owl  Family  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Doseph  Grey  Bear  Sr. 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - Doseph  Grey  Bear  Sr.,  77,  Fort  Yates,  died  Friday, 
April  14,  2006,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  Thursday,  April  20, 
at  AD  Agard  Multipurpose  Building  in  Fort  Yates.  Family  and  friends  will 
gather  at  3:30  p.m.  Thursday  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge,  S.D.,  to 
follow  in  procession  to  Fort  Yates. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  CDT  Friday,  April  21,  at  the  multipurpose 
building,  with  the  Rev.  William  Cosgrove  officiating.  Desse  Taken  Alive 
will  conduct  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  12:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Grey  Bear  Family  Cemetery  five 
miles  north  of  Fort  Yates. 

Daris  Danis 

GREEN  GRASS  - Daris  Danis,  53,  Green  Grass,  died  Tuesday,  April  11,  2006, 
at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  in  McLaughlin.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  April  20,  at 
the  church,  with  Mother  Danny  Rectenwald  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat 
officiating. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  20,  2006 
Ben  G.  Little  Moon 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Ben  G.  Little  Moon,  67,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Tuesday,  April 
18,  2006,  in  Wounded  Knee.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Dohn  Little  Moon,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Alvin 
Little  Moon,  Denver;  four  daughters,  Daneen  Afraid  of  Hawk,  Allen,  Doanne 
Afraid  of  Hawk,  Fort  Totten,  N.D.,  Dean  Afraid  of  Hawk,  Devils  Lake,  N.D., 
and  Tina  Afraid  of  Hawk,  Oneida,  Wis.;  two  brothers,  Walter  Little  Moon 
and  Moses  Little  Moon,  both  of  Wounded  Knee;  and  23  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  April  23,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 

April  25,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Little  Moon  Family  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


April  21,  2006 


Faron  Yellow  Horse 

OGLALA  - Faron  D.  Yellow  Horse,  22,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  April  17,  2006, 
in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Willann  Lame,  Chadron,  Neb.;  his  adopted 
mother:  Linda  Yellow  Horse,  Oglala;  four  brothers,  Dino  Yellow  Horse, 
Oglala,  Flaco  Yellow  Horse,  Rapid  City,  and  Shane  Lame  and  John  Lame,  both 
of  Chadron;  and  two  sisters,  Roberta  Little  Spotted  Horse,  Oglala,  and 
Rose  Little  Spotted  Horse,  Rapid  City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  April  23,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  25,  at 
Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  22,  2006 
Cleo  Tatro 

MOBRIDGE  - Cleo  Tatro,  90,  Mobridge,  died  Thursday,  April  20,  2006,  at 
Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  CDT  Sunday,  April  23,  with  an  8 p.m. 
prayer  service,  at  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge.  Services  will  be  at  11 
a.m.  CDT  Monday,  April  24,  at  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  Mobridge,  with 
the  Rev.  Doug  Westerlund  and  the  Rev.  Dennis  Fonkert  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Mobridge. 

April  24,  2006 

Duane  C.  Two  Bulls 

KYLE  - Duane  C.  Two  Bulls,  42,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  April  19,  2006,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Daniel  Two  Bulls  and  Duane  Lund,  both  of 
Kyle;  one  daughter,  Eileana  Two  Bulls,  Kyle;  his  father  and  stepmother, 
Francis  Two  Bulls  Sr.  and  Dorothy  Two  Bulls,  Pine  Ridge;  his  mother,  Adele 
Brown  Bull,  Kyle;  seven  sisters,  Eileen  Long  Soldier,  Connie  Lund  and 
Noreen  Two  Bulls,  all  of  Kyle,  Melissa  Two  Bulls,  Calico,  Andrea  Akers, 
Lynette  Two  Bulls,  and  Veronica  Two  Bulls,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  four 
brothers,  Francis  Two  Bulls  3r.,  and  Manuel  Two  Bulls,  both  of  Parmelee, 
Leslie  Two  Bulls,  Kyle,  and  Sean  Two  Bulls,  Allen. 

First-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle.  Second-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday, 
April  25,  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Red  Shirt.  Services  will  be  at  10 
a.m.  Wednesday,  April  26,  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  with  the  Two  Bulls 
family  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal  Cemetery  in 
Red  Shirt,  SD. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Jessie  Bear  Killer 

ALLEN  - Jessie  Bear  Killer,  68,  Allen,  died  Saturday,  April  22,  2006,  at 
Lead-Deadwood  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

April  18,  2006 

Frank  'Grandpa'  Little  Axe 

The  Norman  Transcript 

Frank  "Grandpa"  Little  Axe,  99,  of  Little  Axe,  died  Sunday,  April  16,  in 
Norman.  Services  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Cornerstone  Baptist  Church 
with  the  Rev.  Bryce  Scott  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Little 
Axe  Family  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home,  Tecumseh. 
Visitation  will  be  held  at  Cooper  Funeral  Home  tonight  from  5 until  8.  The 
casket  will  not  be  opened  during  the  funeral  service. 


Mr.  Little  Axe  was  born  Feb.  17,  1907,  in  Little  Axe  to  Billy  and  Agnes 
(Blanchard)  Little  Axe.  He  was  raised  in  Little  Axe  and  resided  there  his 
entire  life  of  99  years.  He  married  Edna  Little  Charley  in  Little  Axe.  He 
worked  for  the  University  of  Oklahoma  for  26  years  and  retired  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Golf  Course  in  1972.  Mr.  Little  Axe  was  also  a 
farmer.  He  was  a member  of  the  Cornerstone  Baptist  Church,  where  he  mowed 
the  lawn  and  did  maintenance  until  he  was  97  years  old.  Family  members 
remember  how  he  enjoyed  fishing,  shooting  pool,  golfing,  exercising, 
lifting  weights,  riding  his  tractor  and  watching  OU  football  and 
basketball  games.  He  also  enjoyed  watching  bull  riding  and  Western  movies. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  on  May  5,  1965;  his  parents;  and 

one  daughter,  Aileen  Ellis. 

Surviving  relatives  include  his  daughter  and  son-in-law  Lorene  and 
Charles  Little  Dim  of  Little  Axe;  grandchildren  Clint  lason  and  Lisa 
Little  Dim  of  Little  Axe,  Dina  Adele  and  Mike  Bread  of  Little  Axe,  Chuck 

Little  Dim  of  Little  Axe,  Phillip  Steven  and  Pam  Ellis  of  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

, Christy  Lorraine  and  Tim  Sams  of  Tecumseh,  Kevin  Mark  Ellis  of  Shawnee, 
Shannon  Dana  and  Donnie  Smith  of  Tecumseh,  and  Holly  Diana  Ellis  of 
Shawnee;  15  great-grandchildren;  one  great-great-grandson;  many  nieces, 
nephews,  his  extended  church  family  and  personal  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Norman  Transcript. 

April  19,  2006 

Ethel  Irene  Bonebrake  Self 

Ethel  Irene  Bonebrake  Self,  93,  died  Sunday,  April  16,  2006,  in 
Concordia  Care  Center  in  Bentonville,  Ark. 

Services  were  in  Yale  at  10:30  a.m.  today  in  the  Davis  Funeral  Home,  and 
interment  was  in  Lawson  Cemetery  in  Yale. 

Backstrom-Pyeatte  Funeral  Home,  Bentonville,  Ark.,  handled  the 
arrangements . 

She  was  born  in  Ralston  and  lived  in  Oklahoma  most  of  her  life,  although 
she  lived  for  some  time  in  Missouri,  California  and  for  19  years  in 
Arkansas . 

At  age  17  she  married  lack  C.  Self,  and  they  had  three  daughters  and  one 
son . 

She  completed  seventh  grade  and  taught  herself  to  sew,  knit,  crochet,  do 
bead  work  and  make  jewelry.  She  wrote  poems  and  published  poems,  including 
two  books  of  poetry.  She  also  volunteered  in  many  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  She  was  three  times  Mrs.  Senior  Citizen  of  Benton  County. 

Her  husband,  father,  mother,  four  sisters  and  two  brothers  preceded  her 
in  death. 

Survivors  include  all  of  her  children,  seven  grandchildren,  four  great- 
grandchildren and  three  great-great  grandchildren. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Bentonville  Church  of 
Christ  or  Gideon  Bibles. 

April  21,  2006 

Bernard  Kendrick  Deer 

Bernard  Kendrick  Deer,  40,  of  Oklahoma  City,  died  Tuesday,  April  18, 

2006,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Services  are  scheduled  for  Saturday  at  2 p.m.  in  the  Ba-Kho-3e  Chen 
Tribal  Complex,  with  the  Rev.  Tom  Morris  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 
the  Iowa  Tribal  Cemetery,  Perkins. 

Strode  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

He  was  born  Aug.  12,  1965,  to  Francis  R.  Deer  Sr.  and  Lena  Rose  Small, 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

A member  of  the  Open  Arms  Full  Gospel  Church,  he  was  a chef  who  loved  OU 
football  and  basketball,  rock  concerts  and  spending  time  with  his  family. 

He  liked  to  travel  and  traveled  all  over  the  United  States.  He  will  be 
missed  by  those  who  loved  him  so  much. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  mother,  sister,  Tina;  nephew.  Bo  Deer 
and  his  grandson,  Ricardo  Herrera. 


Survivors  include  his  father,  three  brothers,  Michael  H.  Deer  and  his 
wife,  Elnora,  of  Shawnee,  Francis  R.  Deer  Dr.  and  Irene  of  Kingfisher  and 
Russell  K.  Deer  and  Debbie  of  Cushing;  four  sisters,  Cynthia  Franca  and 
Danny  of  Oklahoma  City,  Victoria  Hernandez  of  Oklahoma  City,  Crystal  and 
luan  Venegas  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Patricia  Deer  of  Oklahoma  City;  aunt, 
Laverne  Shores  of  Perkins  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  N.  Deer,  Gerald  Shores,  Gary  Shores,  losiah 
Venegas,  larrett  Sweezy,  and  Richard  Deer. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Stillwater  NewsPress/Stillwater,  OK. 

April  18,  2006 

Curtis  Dean  Haynes 

48-year-old  Seminole  resident  Curtis  Dean  Haynes  passed  from  this  life 
Saturday,  April  15,  at  his  home. 

He  was  born  Aug.  7,  1957,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  Elmer  and  Roxie 
Shirlene  (Miller)  Haynes. 

Curtis  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Seminole  where  he  was  in  self-employed 
maintenance  and  landscaping. 

He  was  a member  of  Snake  Creek  Baptist  Church.  He  graduated  from  Varnum 
High  School  and  Seminole  State  College. 

On  Nov.  28,  1980,  he  married  Carol  Hinds  in  Prague. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carol;  his  parents,  Roxie  and  Elmer  Haynes 
of  Prague;  two  brothers  and  sister-in-law,  Delbert  and  Vickie  Haynes  of 
Muskogee,  lames  Haynes  of  Seminole;  four  sisters  and  brothers-in-law, 
Delberta  and  Andrew  Vallejo  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Andrea  and  Donald  Burrough 
of  Prague,  Karen  Collier  of  Shawnee,  Catherine  and  lustin  Clemons  of 
McLoud;  aunts  and  uncles,  Dewayne  and  Linda  Miller,  Reo  Miller,  Ester 
Fourkiller,  loanne  and  Newman  Factor,  Arlis  and  Sam  Banagas,  Tojuna  and 
Gary  Cole,  Cindy  Miller,  Angeline  and  lustin  Fawcett;  nieces  and  nephews, 
Danita  Vallejo,  April  Haynes,  Verina  Collier,  Nathan  Henry,  Denise  Vallejo, 
Leanne  Collier,  A-yo  Henry  and  Mes-ke  Collier;  numerous  other  family  and 
friends . 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Howard  Harjo,  Michael  Winip,  Nathan  Henry,  A-yo 
Henry,  Karlin  Postoak  and  lason  Fourkiller.  Honorary  casket  bearers  will 
be  Chuck  Hinds,  Delbert  Haynes,  Dewayne  Miller,  Don  Hinds,  lames  Haynes 
and  Reo  Miller. 

Wake  service  will  be  6 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Seminole.  Service  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Freewill  Baptist  Church, 
Prague,  with  the  Rev.  Frankie  Moppin  officiating  assisted  by  Randall 
Miller.  Burial  will  follow  at  Little  Cemetery. 

Frank  "Grandpa"  Little  Axe 

Lifelong  Little  Axe  resident  Frank  "Grandpa"  Little  Axe,  99,  passed 
Sunday,  April  16,  in  Norman.  He  was  born  Feb.  17,  1907  in  Little  Axe  to 
Billy  and  Agnes  (Blanchard)  Little  Axe. 

Mr.  Little  Axe  married  Edna  Little  Charley  in  Little  Axe. 

He  worked  for  The  University  of  Oklahoma  for  26  years  and  retired  from 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  golf  course  in  1972.  He  was  also  a farmer. 

Mr.  Little  Axe  was  a member  of  the  Cornerstone  Baptist  Church,  where  he 
mowed  the  lawn  and  did  maintenance  until  he  was  97. 

Grandpa  enjoyed  fishing,  shooting  pool,  golfing,  exercising,  lifting 
weights,  riding  his  tractor  and  watching  OU  football  and  basketball  games. 
He  also  enjoyed  watching  bull  riding  and  western  movies. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  on  May  5,  1965;  his  parents;  and 
one  daughter,  Aileen  Ellis. 

Surviving  relatives  include  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Lorene  and 
Charles  Little  Dim  of  Little  Axe;  grandchildren,  Clint  lason  and  Lisa 
Little  lim,  Dina  Adele  and  Mike  Bread,  and  Chuck  Little  Dim,  all  of  Little 
Axe,  Phillip  Steven  and  Pam  Ellis  of  Albuquerque,  NM,  Christy  Lorraine  and 
Tim  Sams  of  Tecumseh,  Kevin  Mark  Ellis  of  Shawnee,  Shannon  Dana  and  Donnie 
Smith  of  Tecumseh,  and  Holly  Diana  Ellis  of  Shawnee;  fifteen  great- 
grandchildren; one  great-great-grandson;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  his 
extended  church  family  and  personal  friends. 


Service  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Cornerstone  Baptist  Church  with  the 
Rev.  Bryce  Scott  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Little  Axe  Family 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home,  Tecumseh. 

Visitation  will  be  from  5 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  today  at  Cooper  Funeral  Home. 
The  casket  will  not  be  opened  during  the  funeral  service. 

April  21,  2006 

Bernard  Kendrick  Deer 

Oklahoma  City  resident  Bernard  Kendrick  Deer,  40,  died  Tuesday,  April  18 
in  Oklahoma  City. 

Service  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Bah-Kho-De  Chen  Tribal  Complex  with 
the  Rev.  Tom  Morris  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Iowa  Tribal  Cemetery  in  Perkins  under  the 
direction  of  Strode  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

April  19,  2006 

Frank  Dohn  Chavez 

CHAVEZ  - Frank  John  Chavez,  age  95,  beloved  husband,  father,  grandfather 
brother,  and  friend  was  called  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  April  17,  2006.  He 
was  a life-long  resident  of  Cochiti  Pueblo.  Mr.  Chavez  served  his  country 
proudly  in  the  United  States  Navy  during  World  War  II. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Cipriano  and  Manuelita  Chavez 
and  sister,  Stella  Ann  Chavez. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  65  years,  Dane  L.  Chavez;  son 
Francisco  L.  Chavez  and  wife,  Naomi;  sisters,  Isabel  Montoya,  Margaret 
Arquero,  Vivian  Chavez,  Senadia  Pecos;  six  grandchildren;  14  great- 
grandchildren; six  great-great-grandchildren . He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
his  loving  family. 

Visitations  will  be  held  Wednesday,  April  19,  2006  from  2:00  p.m.  to 
4:00  p.m.  in  the  chapel  of  La  Paloma  Funeral  Home.  A Rosary  will  be 
recited  Wednesday  evening,  April  19,  2006  in  the  family  home,  0028  Cochiti 
Street,  Cochiti  Pueblo  at  7:00  p.m.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be 
celebrated  Thursday  afternoon,  April  20,  2006  at  St.  Bonaventure  Catholic 
Church  in  Cochiti  Pueblo  at  12:30  p.m.  Interment  will  follow  at  Santa  Fe 
National  Cemetery  at  2:30  p.m. 

Services  are  entrusted  to:  La  Paloma  Funeral  Home  1424  4th  Street  Santa 
Fe,  NM  87505  (505)  983-2555. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

April  19,  2006 

Mary  Chee  Boyd 
Farmington 

Dec.  28,  1926  - April  16,  2006 

Mary  Chee  Boyd,  79,  of  Farmington,  passed  away  Sunday,  April  16,  2006, 
in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Dec.  28,  1926,  in  Bisti,  to  George  and  Ya-Na- 
Bah  Peshlakai. 

Mary  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  those  who  knew  her.  She  was  a rug 
weaver,  sheep  herder  and  a hard  worker.  She  loved  all  animals,  and  she 
loved  to  cook. 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Henry  Boyd;  two 
brothers,  Robert  Peshlakai  and  Peter  Nez;  and  a sister,  Helen  Nez. 

She  is  survived  by  son,  David  Boyd  of  Black  Lake;  stepsons,  Andy  Henry 
and  wife,  Bernice,  of  Farmington,  Woody  Henry  of  Crownpoint,  and  Kee 
Yazzie  of  Lake  Valley;  daughters,  Donna  Renally  of  Kirtland,  and  Ella  Boyd 
of  Bloomfield.  Also  surviving  are  17  grandchildren  and  18  great- 
grandchildren . 

Services  for  Mary  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  April  19,  at 
LaVida  Mission,  with  Pastor  Sheldon  R.  Slim  officiating.  Interment  will  be 
at  the  family  cemetery. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Todd  Begay,  Tyrone  Begay,  Berdino  Arthur,  Lionel  Lee 
and  Dave  Boyd.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  all  her  grandchildren,  David 
Boyd  and  Ella  Boyd. 

Mary  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory 
located  at  103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688; 
brewerleelarkin . com . 

April  20,  2006 

Shiloh  F.  Seumptewa 
Fruitland 

Feb.  27,  1984  - April  16,  2006 

Shiloh  F.  Seumptewa,  22,  of  Fruitland,  died  Sunday,  April  16,  2006,  in 
Upper  Fruitland.  He  was  born  Feb.  27,  1984,  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  to  Sam 
Seumptewa  and  Barbara  Begay. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  22,  at  Desert  View 
Chapel  in  Shiprock,  with  the  Rev.  Emma  Smith  officiating.  Interment  will 
follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery  in  Shiprock. 

Arrangement  are  with  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Highway  491, 
(505)  368-4607. 

Freeland  Fred  Alfred 
Nenahnezad 

Duly  10,  1978  - April  19,  2006 

Freeland  Fred  Alfred,  27,  of  Nenahnezad,  died  Wednesday,  April  19,  2006, 
in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Duly  10,  1978,  in  Shiprock. 

Services  are  pending  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 

April  18,  2006 
Desayln  Mink 

CROSS  CANYON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Desayln  Daish  Mink,  17  months,  were 

10  a.m.,  today,  April  18  at  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ganado.  Burial  will 
follow  in  Kinlichee. 

Mink  was  born  Nov.  15,  2004  in  Las  Vegas,  N.M.  into  the  One  Who  Walks 
Around  People  Clan. 

She  was  a healthy  baby  who  enjoyed  parks,  zoos,  aquariums  and  the 
outdoors.  Her  favorite  things  were  her  dinosaurs  and  trucks. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Dosiah  Mink  and  Shannon  Watson;  brother, 
Menkya  Mink;  grandparents,  Dimmie  Watson,  Della  Sage  and  Walter  Mink. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents  Matilda  Damon,  Emma  Mink, 
Allison  Sage  and  great-great-grandmother  Irene  Dohn. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Deremy  Durant,  Ronald  Dohn,  Lindon  Standing  Elk, 
Abraham  Shirley,  Floyd  Chingman  and  Nelson  Sage. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Bertha  Barney's 
residence  in  Cross  Canyon  from  1-4  p.m. 

Ashley  Platero 

COOLIDGE  - Services  for  Ashley  Autumn  Rose  Platero,  15,  will  be  at 

11  a.m.,  today,  April  18,  at  the  Church  of  God  Pentecostal  Church  in 
Thoreau.  Florence  Barker  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Coolidge. 

Platero  died  April  10  in  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.  She  was  born  Oct.  7,  1990 
in  Albuquerque  into  the  White/Anglo  Clan  for  the  Zia  Hairy  People  Clan. 

Platero  was  a 10th  grader  in  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.  She  was  involved  in 
soccer  and  track  and  loved  to  read,  write  and  create  scrapbooks.  She 
received  academic  and  sports  awards  in  Michigan  and  Albuquerque. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  Renell  Platero  of  Albuquerque  and  Karen 
Platero  of  Lincoln  Park,  Mich.;  brothers,  Renell  Platero,  Dr.,  Dermaine 
Platero  and  Doshua  Platero,  all  of  Iyanbito;  sister,  Krystal  Platero  of 
Lincoln  Park,  Mich.;  grandparents,  Thomas  and  Betty  Platero  of  Coolidge. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister,  Alyssia  Platero  and  grandmother, 
Mary  Ann  Willie  . 


Pallbearers  will  be  Renell  Platero  ]r.,  Jermaine  Platero,  Joshua  Platero, 
Frank  J.  Willie,  Cody  W.  Willie  and  Jacob  R.  Willie. 

The  family  will  receive  reltatives  and  friends  at  the  Willie  residence 
in  Coolidge. 

Reginald  Charley 

MANY  FARMS  - Services  for  Reginald  David  Charley,  33,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  April  19  at  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  Chilchinbeto . Allen 
Gene  Parrish  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  private  family  plot 
in  Chilchinbeto. 

Visitation  will  be  held  today,  April  18  from  1-3  p.m. 

Charley  died  April  14  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Nov  1,  1972  in  Ganado  into 
the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Water's  Edge  People  Clan. 

Charley  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School  in  1991.  He  attended  Phoenix 
ITT,  worked  in  Albuquerque  and  was  employed  with  the  Rough  Rock  Community 
School.  He  was  employee  of  the  year  for  2005.  His  hobbies  included  hunting, 
camping  and  fishing. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Louise  Charley  of  Many  Farms,  Ariz.; 
brother,  Ryan  Charley  of  Phoenix;  sister,  Jennifer  K.  Begay  of  Many  Farms; 
grandparents,  Annie  Victor  of  Many  Farms  and  Helen  Charley  of  Chilchinbeto. 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother  Royce  D.  Charley;  father 
David  J.  Charley  AKA  Norman  Charley;  grandfather,  Robert  Charley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ryan  Charley,  Mike  Wilson,  Charlie  Teller  Jr.,  David 
Charley,  Billy  Charley  Jr.,  Ernest  Begay,  Raymond  Charley,  Chaveson  Dean 
and  Dewayne  Chee. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  reception  room  at 
the  Church  of  Nazarene  after  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Katie  Nez 

NAVAJO,  N.M.  - Services  for  Katie  Marie  Nez,  58,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  April  20  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  Chapel.  Gilbert  Schneider  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  private  land  in  Rabbitt  Brush,  N.M. 

Nez  died  April  16  in  Navajo,  N.M.  She  was  born  Feb.  16,  1948  in 
Naschitti,  N.M.  into  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Nez  attended  Crystal  Boarding  School,  Naschitti  Day  School,  Albuquerque 
Indian  School  and  she  resided  in  Navajo  for  40  years.  She  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Irvin  Nez,  Harold  Nez,  Herman  Nez,  all  of 
Navajo;  daughters,  Jerilene  Clark,  Evangline  Sherman,  Angeline  Maqueda, 
Valercita  Castillo,  Valerna  Nez,  all  of  Navajo;  brothers,  Christopher 
Denetdeal,  of  Sanostee,  Paul  Denetdeal  Jr.  of  Sawmill;  sisters,  Pauline 
Tony  of  Sheep  Springs,  Orlena  Henry  of  White  Clay,  Emily  Woodly  of  Sheep 
Springs;  18  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Anthony  H.  Nez,  mother  Bessie 
Bryant  Denetdeal;  brothers,  Leonard  Bryant  Denetdeal,  Wilson  Russell 
Denetdeal;  grandparents,  John  Sally  Bryant. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Victor  Clark,  Carlos  Castillo,  Charlie  Begay  Jr., 
Norman  Sherman,  Herman  Nez  and  Nathaniel  Henry. 

There  will  be  a family  meeting  at  House  #32,  Poplar  Avenue  in  Navajo. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  19,  2006 
Saraphine  Jimmy 

SANDERS  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Saraphine  Leticia  Jimmy,  22,  will 
be  on  Saturday,  April  22,  at  1 p.m.  (DST)  at  Valley  Baptist  Church  in 
Sanders,  Ariz.  Burial  services  will  be  at  the  Nahata  Dziil  community 
cemetery  and  a reception  will  follow  at  Nahata  Dziil  Chapter. 

Jimmy  died  April  15.  She  was  born  August  27,  1983.  Survivors  include  her 
parents  Sarah  Jimmy,  Della  Jimmie,  both  of  Sanders,  Ariz.  and  Rena  Enos, 
her  grandmother  Bah  Yazzie  Jimmie 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather  Hosteen  Jimmie  Sr. 

She  studied  electrical  engineering  at  Mesa  Community  College  and  was 
employed  by  Salt  River  Project  (SRP)  as  a system  operation  coordinator. 


Kathryn  Nez 

TSE  BONITO,  N.M.  - Services  for  Kathyrn  Holmes  Nez,  70,  will  be  at  10 
a.m.,  Friday,  April  21  at  Window  Rock  Methodist  Church.  Rev.  Roger  Tsosie 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  community  cemetery  in  St. 

Michaels . 

Visitation  will  be  4-6  p.m.  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  today,  April  19. 

Nez  died  on  April  17  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Dec.  4,  1935  in  Tse 
Bonito  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter 
Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Franklin  Nez  of  Bloomfield;  daughters,  Mary  C. 
Begay  of  Window  Rock,  Marilyn  E.  Charlee  of  Gallup,  Roxanne  Nez-Woody  of 
Rough  Rock;  brothers,  Frankie  D.  Nez  of  Gilbert,  Ariz ., Vincent  Dahozy, 
Wilson  Dahozy  Sr.,  both  of  Fort  Defiance;  sisters,  Shriley  Yellowhair, 
Edgerton  Littlesinger,  Kathleen  D.  Tom,  all  of  Window  Rock,  Charlotte 
Bighorse  of  Gilbert,  Ariz.,  Louise  C.  Doe  and  Sharon  Miller,  both  of 
Albuquerque;  26  grandchildren  and  25  great-grandchildren . 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Arthur  Nez  Sr.;  son,  Eugene 
Nez;  daughter,  Karen  D.  Lopez;  parents,  Esther  Holmes  Nez  and  William 
Dawes  Dahozy;  sisters,  Stella  Nez,  Lillian  Etsitty  , Irene  Moore;  brothers 
Arthur  Nez  and  Ellison  Dahozy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kyle  Tapaha,  Derrick  Tapaha,  Merlin  Begay,  Erik 
Tsosie,  Roland  Tsosie,  and  Clayton  Nez. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Edison  Anderson 

SAWMILL,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Edison  "Ox"  Anderson  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  April  20  at  Good  Sheperd  Mission  in  Fort  Defiance.  Father  Peter 
Turner  will  officiate.  Bburial  will  be  in  the  family  plot.  Sawmill. 
Visitation  will  be  at  9 a.m.,  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Anderson  died  April  16  in  Sawmill.  He  was  born  Sept.  30,  1945  in  Fort 
Defiance.  He  was  born  of  the  Mud  People  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Anderson  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  class  of  1964,  and 
recieved  his  BA  from  N.A.U.  in  1985,  and  was  working  on  his  masters  degree 
at  W.N.M.U.  He  worked  for  BIA.  At  the  time  of  death  he  was  employed  with 
the  Navajo  Nation.  His  hobbies  included  hunting,  fishing,  traveling, 
reading,  rodeos,  Dohn  Wayne  movies  and  dancing. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Velda  M.  Anderson  of  Sawmill;  son.  Shea  I. 
Anderson;  daughters,  Kellie  Yazzie,  Ettie  Anderson,  Hollie  Kulago  and 
Carrie  Anderson,  all  of  Sawmill  Ariz.;  parents,  Edwin  B.  Anderson  of 
Window  Rock  and  Ruth  S.  Benally  of  Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  Ronnie  Harris 
of  Fort  Defiance,  and  Vernon  Harris;  sister,  Elouise  Spencer,  both  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Randy  Yazzie,  Deremy  Kulago,  Michael  Spencer,  Vernon 
Anderson  and  Steve  Silversmith. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Sawmill  Chapter  House 
after  services. 

April  21,  2006 

Nelson  Begay 

CHINLE  - Funeral  services  for  Nelson  Begay,  45  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
April  22,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  Burial  will  be  at 
the  Community  Cemetery  in  Chinle. 

Begay  died  April  18.  He  was  born  on  Sept.  15,  1951,  in  Ganado  into  the 
Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  Clan. 

Begay  was  a Wingate  High  School  graduate  who  enjoyed  horseback  riding 
and  was  known  for  helping  relatives  on  a daily  basis. 

Survivors  include  his  brother,  Elliot  Brown;  sisters,  Alice  Mitchell  and 
Patsy  Halwood  both  of  Chinle  and  Aurelia  Charles  of  Phoenix. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Charley  H.  and  Louise  Chee 
Begay;  brothers  Alfred  T.  Begay  and  Eddie  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Curt  Mitchell,  Brett  Kyle  Charles,  Dustin  Dalton, 

Doug  Brown  Dr.,  and  Carlton  Mitchell. 

Family  will  receive  relatives  at  Presbyterian  Church  Fellowship  room  at 
6 p.m. 


April  22,  2006 


Alton  Yazzie 

THOREAU  - Funeral  services  for  Alton  Yazzie,  27,  will  be  Monday,  April 
24  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Thoreau  Church  Of  God.  Bishop  Ray  and  Florence  Baker 
will  officiate.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  was  born  March  20,  1979,  in  Gallup  into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  the 
Water  People  Clan.  Fie  died  April  16  in  Phoenix. 

Yazzie  was  a press  operator.  He  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  watching 
football,  playing  baseball  and  exercising. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Allison  Yazzie  of  Hones  Ranch  and  Hanet 
Him  Bridgeman  of  Phoenix;  brother,  Gilbert  Him  of  Thoreau;  sisters. 
Georgette  Him  and  Tasha  Yazzie,  both  of  Phoenix. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandparents,  Howard  and  Rose  Ann  Him. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Hefferey  Him,  Hason  Him,  Paul  Him,  Harison  Him  Hr., 
Lee  Him  and  Andy  Ortiz. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Thoreau  Chapter 
House . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

April  21,  2006 
Derryk  Paul  George 

Derryk  Paul  George,  29,  of  Seven  Mile,  died  Friday,  April  14,  2006,  at 
Whiteriver  IHS  Indian  Hospital. 

Derryk  was  born  May  15,  1976,  in  Phoenix,  the  son  of  Monte  and  Pauline 
(Nash)  George.  He  was  raised  and  attended  school  at  Seven  Mile,  and 
graduated  from  Alchesay  High  School  in  1994.  He  had  worked  as  a clerk  at 
the  Tribal  Court.  He  was  attending  Northland  Pioneer  College  in  Whiteriver 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  loved  horses,  dogs,  and  the  rodeo.  He  had  a 
strong  belief  in  traditional  values  and  ceremonies.  He  liked  children  and 
had  many  friends.  He  was  a member  of  the  East  Fork  Lutheran  Church. 

Derryk  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Monte  and  Pauline  George  of  Seven 
Mile;  two  sisters,  Amy  and  Marcie  George,  both  of  Seven  Mile;  maternal 
grandparents,  Emma  and  Peter  Nash  of  East  Fork;  and  paternal  grandmother, 
Emily  Martine  of  Seven  Mile.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Nat  George,  Hr. 

A wake  service  will  begin  at  10  a.m. Thursday,  April  20,  at  his  home  in 
Seven  Mile.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Saturday,  April  2 at 
Memorial  Hall  in  Whiteriver,  with  Pastor  Gary  Lupe  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  East  Fork  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Black's  Mortuary,  Show  Low. 

Light  a memory  candle  at  www.derrykgeorge.us-memorials.com. 

Dwight  Mikey  Ivins 

Dwight  Mikey  Ivins  of  Cibecue  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  April  12, 
2006  in  Cibecue. 

He  was  born  on  April  10,  1990  in  Show  Low. 

Dwight  is  survived  by  his  Father,  Michael  Ivins  Sr;  mother,  Nayda  Tessay 
Ivins;  brothers,  Hessie  Ivins,  Micheal  Ivins,  Filmore  Ivins,  Michael  Ivins 
Hr.,  Iverson  Ivins,  Micah  Ivins,  Carmichael  Tessay,  Aaron  Foster;  Sisters: 
Tammy  Ivins,  Heather  Ivins,  Shawna  Gooday  Henry,  Renayda  Ivins,  Mikelle 
Ivins,  Deanna  Foster,  Fernessa  Foster.  Dwight  was  preceded  in  death 

by  his  grandparents,  Alexander  and  Emma  Tessay. 

His  body  will  be  brought  home  for  a two-night  wake  at  Michael  and  Nayda 
Ivins' s residence  (110  N.  Another  World  Dr.  No.  72)  in  Cibecue  Thursday, 
April  20  at  10  a.m.  A funeral  service  will  be  conducted  Saturday,  April  22 
at  1 p.m.  at  the  Cibecue  School  Gym.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Red  Mountain 
Ridge  Cemetery  in  Cibecue. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 


Hune  B.  Hohnson 


Dune  B.  Dohnson,  mother  of  Canyon  Day  Lighthouse  Family  Church, 
completed  her  services  for  the  Lord  here  on  earth  Thursday,  April  13,  2006 

She  was  born  on  May  3,  1908  in  Forestdale,  AZ  to  the  late  Bonnito  and 
Sarah  Bonito  of  Canyon  Day. 

Dune  is  survived  by  her  son,  Reno  Dohnson  Sr.  (Former  Chairman  of  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe);  daughters,  Thelma  Riley,  Dena  Ann  Massey, 
Althea  Ivins;  sister-in-law,  Bertha  Dale;  son-in-law,  Dimmie  T.  Riley; 
Daughter-in-law,  Rita  Dohnson;  honorary  daughters,  Eugenia  Riley,  Irene 
Billy,  Mae  Loas;  37  grandchildren,  113  great-grandchildren,  81  great- 
great-grandchildren,  one  great-great-great-grandchild . 

A two  night  wake  will  be  held  at  her  residence  in  Canyon  Day  Thursday, 
April  20  at  1 p.m.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Saturday,  April  22  at  the 
Lighthouse  Family  Church  in  Canyon  Day  with  Pastor  Fernando  Pechuli 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  Canyon  Day  Cemetery  in  Canyon  Day. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

April  19,  2006 
Irene  Towe 

Warm  Springs  resident  Irene  Loretta  Towe  died  April  10,  2006,  at  her 
home.  She  was  73. 

Mrs.  Towe  was  born  April  12,  1932,  in  Warm  Springs  to  parents  Doseph  and 
Gladys  (Miller)  Thompson.  She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs  and 
an  enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  On  Dec.  14, 
1961,  she  married  Dack  Towe  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Mrs.  Towe  farmed,  raised  cattle  and  gathered  sacred  foods.  She  sewed 
traditional  design  clothing.  A wife  and  mother  most  of  her  life,  she  was 
known  as  an  immaculate  housekeeper.  She  supported  all  of  her  children, 
nephews  and  others  by  transporting  and  cheering  them  on  at  boxing  matches, 
rodeos,  basketball  games  and  other  activities.  She  was  baptized  at  the 
Warm  Springs  Presbyterian  Church. 

She  worked  as  the  head  cook  for  the  Boulder  Corral  Cattle  Camp,  and 
served  in  various  tribal  government  and  Defferson  County  offices.  Some  of 
them  included:  the  recreation  committee,  education  committee,  range  and 
agriculture  committee.  Farm  Services  of  Defferson  County,  and  election 
committee. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dack  Towe  of  Warm  Springs;  sons,  Tony  and 
Randy  Boise,  both  of  Warm  Springs;  14  grandchildren;  11  great- 
grandchildren; mother,  Gladys  Thompson  of  Warm  Springs;  sisters,  Lola 
SoHappy,  Chris  Scott  and  Marcia  Minthorn,  all  of  Warm  Springs;  brothers, 
Rico  and  Dennis  Thompson,  both  of  Warm  Springs. 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  April  11  at  the  Agency  Longhouse,  followed 
by  overnight  services.  Burial  was  April  12,  at  the  Agency  Cemetery,  with 
arrangements  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Flome  of 
Madras . 

Copyright  c.  2001-2006  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
April  22,  2006 
Denise  Marie  Gadley 

BUENA  - Denise  Marie  Gadley,  also  known  as  "Mouse",  passed  away  April  19 
2006  in  Buena,  WA.  She  was  born  November  8,  1968  to  Defferey  A Gadley  and 
Rose  Marie  Hoptowit  in  Toppenish,  WA.  She  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the 
Yakama  Nation,  where  she  was  raised  for  most  of  her  life. 

Denise  loved  spending  time  with  friends  and  family.  She  enjoyed  bead 
working,  sewing,  karaoke,  fishing  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  just  having  a 
good  time. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother.  Rose  Marie  Hoptowit  of  White  Swan,  WA, 
and  her  11  brothers;  Rodney  Martin,  Doe,  Deff,  and  David  Gadley,  Robert, 
Raymond,  Carl,  and  Cornelius  Martin,  Dames,  Dohn,  and  Rick  Mulvaney.  She 
is  also  survived  by  3 sister;  Robin,  Michelle,  and  Cindy  and  her  8 
children;  Robert  Longee,  Rose  and  Shadena  Woodward,  Chance  Kidder, 


Benjamin  and  Bocephus  LaFollette,  Ashley,  and  Cody  Gadley  as  well  as  2 
Grandchildren . 

A dressing  service  was  held  on  Friday,  April  21,  2006  at  Merritt  Funeral 
Home  and  overnight  services  were  in  White  Swan.  A funeral  service  will  be 
held  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Saturday,  April  22,  2006  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
Church  in  White  Swan  followed  by  burial  in  the  St.  Mary's  Cemetery. 

April  24,  2006 

Alex  M.  John,  Sr. 

WAPATO  - Alex  M.  John,  Sr.  (56)  of  Wapato  passed  away  in  Wapato  on 
Saturday  April  22,  2006.  He  was  born  in  Tacoma  on  December  23,  1949  to 
Alice  John.  He  worked  as  a chef  at  Heritage  Cultural  Center,  Gearjammer 
Truck  Stop,  Hartline  Cafe  and  Yakamart  in  Toppenish  and  numerous  other 
restaurants  in  the  valley.  Alex  enjoyed  basketball,  softball  and  had 
participated  in  the  rez-nighters  bowling  league.  He  moved  to  the  Yakima 
Valley  in  1986  and  married  Leona  Stahi  on  January  31,  1987. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Leona  of  Wapato;  three  sons,  Mikee  John  of 
Auburn,  Alex  M.  John,  Jr.  and  Tyson  R.  John  both  of  Wapato;  his  mother, 
Alice  John  of  Tacoma;  three  grandchildren;  two  brothers  and  four  sisters. 

Dressing  services  will  be  held  Tuesday  April  25,  2006  at  2:00  PM  at 
Colonial  Funeral  Home.  Overnight  services  will  be  Tuesday  night  at  the 
1910  Shaker  Church  in  White  Swan.  The  funeral  procession  will  leave  the 
1910  Shaker  Church  at  8:00  AM  Wednesday  April  26,  2006  for  interment  at 
the  Yesmowit  Cemetery. 

Colonial  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

April  20,  2006 
Roma  Sheppard 

FORT  HALL  - Romanzetta  B.  Sheppard,  76,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  on 
Wednesday,  April  5,  2006,  of  complications  due  to  diabetes. 

Roma  was  born  on  January  23,  1930,  in  Fort  Hall,  the  daughter  of 
Harrison  and  Pauline  Broncho  Baker.  She  was  a rancher  by  heart  and  loved 
being  outdoors  working  with  her  cattle  and  horses.  In  her  younger  years, 
she  was  an  avid  horsewoman  and  often  took  part  in  the  roundups  on  the  Fort 
Hall  Bottoms. 

Roma  was  a member  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  and  spoke  both  the 
Shoshone  and  Bannock  languages  fluently.  Beginning  in  1950,  she  was 
employed  by  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  as  a clerk-stenographer  in  the 
branches  of  credit  and  law  and  order.  Later,  she  completed  a term  on  the 
Fort  Hall  Business  Council  and  served  for  many  years  as  tribal  secretary. 
She  also  held  positions  with  the  State  Hospital  South  in  Blackfoot,  the 
Fort  Hall  Extension  Service  and  Fort  Hall  Indian  Health  Clinic.  Roma 
eventually  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Department  of 
Technical  Services  and  retired  from  there  in  2001  after  more  than  20  years 
of  service. 

Even  while  working  full  time,  Roma  maintained  a considerable  herd  of 
Hereford  cattle  on  the  Fort  Hall  Bottoms  and  was  a member  of  the  Fort  Hall 
Cattleman's  Association.  When  she  wasn't  working  or  raising  her  family, 
Roma  was  an  accomplished  artist  with  both  a pencil  and  brush,  specializing 
in  painting  landscapes. 

Roma  will  be  remembered  as  a woman  of  few  words  but  a big  heart  and  a 
strong  work  ethic.  She  was  always  there  to  help  her  children  and 
grandchildren  in  times  of  need  and  seemed  to  always  have  room  on  her  ranch 
for  another  animal.  When  she  was  unable  to  ride  horses  anymore,  Roma  could 
often  be  seen  driving  her  four-wheeler  on  the  Fort  Hall  Bottoms  checking 
on  her  cows  during  calving  season  or  fixing  a fence  line.  Losing  her 
ability  to  walk  was  perhaps  most  difficult  for  Roma  as  she  wanted  to  be 
involved  in  all  activities  related  to  her  cattle  operation.  She  refused  to 
give  up  her  herd  even  when  her  failing  health  forced  her  in  December  to 
require  full  time  care  in  a nursing  home. 

Roma  is  survived  by  four  sons,  Buckley  Blackhawk;  Antone  "Dokes"  (Mary) 


DeCola.;  McDonald  "Pooch"  Blackhawk;  and  Cody  Camas  Blackhawk;  five 
daughters,  Dackie  Blackhawk;  Lavenne  (Scott)  Beech;  Gloria  (Barth)  Burrup; 
Christine  Matsaw;  and  Gina  (John)  Whitworth;  one  sister,  Clarice  Baker 
Villa;  an  adopted  brother  David  Baker  Sr.;  11  granddaughters,  Teresa,  Dodi 
and  Denise  Blackhawk;  Paula  TopSky;  Fransisca,  Amanda  and  Natalie  Matsaw; 
Rachel  and  Shelby  Salvacion;  and  Shawna  and  Brandy  DeCola;  four  grandsons, 
Del  Edmo,  Micheal  Whitworth  and  Rod  and  Ryan  Blackhawk;  and  25  great 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sons,  Micheal  Dames  Sheppard  and  Rodney 
Blackhawk;  her  parents;  her  first  husband  Max  Blackhawk;  her  second 
husband  George  K.  Sheppard;  four  brothers,  Udell,  Bryon,  Damon  and  Donald 
Baker;  one  sister,  Eleanor  Baker;  and  three  grandsons  Max  Galloway,  David 
Baker  Dr.  and  Beau  Blackhawk. 

Traditional  Native  American  services  were  held  at  the  Buckley  Blackhawk 
residence  near  the  corner  of  Bench  and  Sheepskin  road  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation  April  7-8. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

April  19,  2006 
Stephen  Paul  Arthur 

RIVERTON  - Traditional  Indian  Funeral  Services  for  Stephen  Paul  Arthur, 
63,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  April  20  at  the  family 
residence,  #119  Mill  Creek  Road.  Graveside  military  rites  will  be  accorded 
at  interment  in  the  Arthur  family  cemetery.  Mill  Creek. 

An  evening  service  and  wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  19 
at  the  family  residence. 

He  died  Sunday,  April  16,  2006  in  Riverton. 

He  was  born  Sept.  12,  1942  in  Ft.  Washakie,  the  son  Doseph  and  Regina 
Pine  Arthur.  He  attended  St.  Michael  Mission,  and  was  a certified  welder 
before  retiring. 

He  enjoyed  being  around  his  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  aunt,  Helen  Cedartree;  daughters.  Holly  and 
Patricia  Addison;  son,  Stephen  Hill;  sisters,  Ruth  Arthur,  Marian  Scott, 
Doann  M.  Arthur,  Cassie  Oldman,  Dulie  Arthur,  Doreen  Arthur,  Annette  Bell, 
Luella  White,  and  Helena  Baker;  brothers,  Wayne  Arthur  Sr.,  Lamont  A. 
Arthur  Sr.,  and  Darrell  Arthur  Sr.;  and  several  other  family  members  as 
well  as  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  Patricia  Ruth  SunRhodes-Arthur; 
his  sister,  Deanie  Gould  Moss;  brothers,  Doseph  Arthur  Dr.  and  Louis  David 
Arthur;  uncles,  Louis,  Dessie,  and  Anthony  Sitting  Eagle  and  Chester 
Arthur;  and  his  adopted  son,  Richard  Lone  Dog  III. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

April  24,  2006 
Dammon  Lee  Willow 

ETHETE  - A funeral  for  Dammon  Lee  Willow,  20,  will  be  held  at  the  Blue 
Sky  Hall  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  25. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Willow  Cemetery. 

There  will  be  a wake  at  the  family  home  at  No.  87  Lone  Bear  Lane  at  7 p. 
m.  today. 

He  died  early  Thursday,  April  20,  2006,  from  injuries  sustained  in  a 
one-vehicle  rollover. 

He  was  born  Duly  27,  1985,  to  Brian  F.  and  Georgia  Ann  (Stewart)  Willow 
in  Ada,  Okla. 

He  grew  up  in  Ethete,  attended  Wyoming  Indian  Schools  and  earned  his  GED 
from  the  Tribal  College.  After  finishing  school,  he  worked  as  a custodian 
at  Arapahoe  School. 

He  enjoyed  playing  basketball  and  Nintendo  games  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  throwing  horseshoes,  boxing  and  fishing. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  his  siblings  Gloria,  Tiffany,  Brian  Dr., 
Shane  Bridger,  Lionel  and  Mary;  his  grandfather  Richard  Willow  of  Ethete; 
and  the  extended  Willow,  Bell,  Brown,  Stewart,  McCulley,  Coachman  and 


Soundingsides  families. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents , and 
four  uncles. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

April  20,  2006 

Malerie  Covers  Up 

LODGE  GRASS  - Malerie  Marie  Covers  Up,  23,  of  Lodge  Grass,  died  April  18, 
2006,  of  injuries  sustained  in  a two-car  accident  south  of  Lodge  Grass. 

Awwaaxawee  Kuush  Diilish  (Walks  to  the  Mountain)  was  born  Feb.  24,  1983, 
in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Dale  Blacksmith  and  Margaret  (Tina)  Covers 
Up. 

She  grew  up  in  the  Lodge  Grass  area  and  attended  schools  in  Wyola  and 
Lodge  Grass.  She  enjoyed  roping  and  barrel  racing,  however,  the  passion  of 
her  life  was  basketball.  She  enjoyed  caring  for  her  younger  sister  and  her 
special  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Pentecostal  Church,  Native  American  Church, 

Piegan  Clan  and  was  a child  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan. 

Her  grandparents,  Theresa,  Marie,  Evelyn  and  Frank  Covers  Up,  Jennie  Bad 
Horse,  Velma  Gros  Ventre,  Paul  Bad  Horse;  aunt  Mildred  Old  Crow;  and 
uncles  Bernard  Jefferson  and  Henry  Blacksmith,  preceded  Malerie  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Margaret  (Tina)  Covers  Up  of  Lodge  Grass; 
her  sisters,  Dalynn  Old  Bull,  Nova  and  Jennierose  Covers  Up;  her  brothers, 
Frank  (Alexandria),  Buzzy  (Rhiannon),  Willie  and  Jack  Covers  Up,  Jr., 

Darrin  (Bobbie  Jo)  Old  Coyote,  Tyson,  Ryan  and  Russell  Blacksmith;  her 
special  nieces  and  nephews  whom  she  cared  for.  Dine'  Cree  Sylvanna,  Ben, 
William,  Keisha  and  Quannah  Covers  Up;  her  grandparents,  Virginia  Covers 
Up,  Hugh  (Jewell),  Louise  and  Evangaline  Whitemanrunshim  Blacksmith,  Cardy 
(Ruby)  Goes  Ahead,  Iola  Caplett,  Ramona  Backbone,  Daisy  (Henry)  Bright 
Wings,  Marjorie  (Sammy)  Hoops,  Veronica  (Brewster)  Pretty  on  Top,  Larry, 
Everett  (Linda)  and  Marlene  Whiteman,  Josie  (Ben)  Stands,  Rudolph  (Ida) 
Tobacco,  Rosaline  Jumping  Bull,  Chester  (Sharolyn),  Robert  and  Paul 
(Bertha)  Nomee,  Jr.;  her  aunts  and  uncles.  Mavis  (Orland)  Little  Light, 
Clarise  (Ron)  Medicine  Crow,  Lauren  (Scott)  Medicine  Horse,  Angie,  David 
and  Lori  Ann  Blacksmith,  Roxann  Old  Crow,  Billie  Jean  and  Lavina  Old  Bull, 
Arbutus,  Manuel  (Linda),  Bernard  (Deliah),  Terrance  (Gwen)  and  Jack  Covers 
Up,  Sr.,  Donna  Jefferson,  Alpha  (Calvin)  Bird  in  Ground,  Regina  (Archie) 
Jefferson,  Traci  Dawes,  Frieda  and  Berthina  Nomee,  Janice  (Alex)  Bear 
Crane,  Geraldine  (Dewey)  Schinderline,  Georgiann  (Tony)  Pisano,  Fatima  and 
Ursula  Bad  Horse,  Cleo  Kindness,  Larry  (Jackie),  Eddie  (Ann  Marie),  Brian 
(Ramona),  Hugh  John  (Janet)  Blacksmith,  Jr.,  C.J.  (Jana)  Not  Afraid, 

Donnie  (Opal)  and  Carleton  (Lori)  Nomee,  Jr.,  Woodson  (Dena)  Far  Away, 
Lawrence  (Bertha)  and  Benny  Old  Bull,  Ben  (Nancy)  and  John  (Susan)  Gros 
Ventre;  her  extended  family,  including  the  Real  Bird,  Nomee, 
Whitemanrunshim,  Good  Luck,  Black  Eagle,  Blacksmith,  Iron,  Bull  Chief, 
Crooked  Arm  and  Black  Elk  families;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins.  If  we  have  forgotten  you,  please  accept  our  apology. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  22,  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Catholic  Church  Gymnasium.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

April  19,  2006 

Josephine  Wild  Gun 

Heart  Butte  homemaker,  Josephine  Mary  Wild  Gun,  86,  died  Wednesday, 


April  5,  2006  at  the  Browning  Community  Hospital  of  natural  causes. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Monday,  April  10  at  St.  Anne's  Church  in 
Heart  Butte.  Burial  followed  in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery. 

Burns  Funeral  Home  in  Browning  handled  arrangements. 

Josephine  was  born  Jan.  1,  1918  in  Big  Badger.  She  attended  Swims  Under 
School  and  Holy  Family  Mission.  In  1937  she  married  Joseph  Wild  Gun  at  St. 
Anne's  Parish.  He  died  Sept.  10,  1996.  She  was  a homemaker  all  her  life 
and  her  life's  work  was  loving  and  raising  her  children. 

She  enjoyed  playing  bingo  and  blackjack,  doing  word  puzzles  and  playing 
solitaire,  going  for  rides  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  she  especially 
enjoyed  family  picnics. 

Survivors  include  a daughter  Arlene  (Wishie)  Augare;  sons  Victor  (Dophy) 
Wild  Gun,  Francis  (Loretta)  Wild  Gun,  Robert  (Cheryl)  Wild  Gun  and  Galen 
Wild  Gun;  a sister  Margaret  Last  Star;  Gene  and  Galen  Blackman;  Bruce 
Little  Dog;  Edwin  Salois;  15  grandchildren;  19  great-grandchildren;  and 
seven  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband;  daughters  Marlene,  Robin, 

Agnes  and  Mildred;  sons  Alvin  and  Gilbert;  a granddaughter  Marlene  Wild 
Gun;  and  a great-grandson  John  Joseph  Wild  Gun. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

April  18,  2006 

Delores  Fisher 

Delores  Barbara  "Cigar"  Fisher,  69,  died  April  15,  2006,  in  Butte.  She 
has  entered  into  eternal  peace. 

She  was  born  on  Dec.  16,  1936,  in  Hays,  to  Mamie  (Shortman)  Fisher  and 
Frank  Fisher.  She  was  a member  of  Gros  Ventre  Tribe.  She  attended  schools 
in  St.  Paul  Mission  in  Hays  and  Flandreau,  S.D.  She  went  on  to  be  a 
nurse's  aide  in  Butte  at  St.  James  Hospital  and  Montana  State  Hospital, 
Warm  Springs.  Delores  got  involved  with  the  Indian  Center  and  became  a 
VISTA  volunteer. 

She  enjoyed  visiting  powwows,  rummage  sales,  bingo,  reading  and  drymeat. 
She  was  always  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand. 

Delores  will  always  be  remembered  for  her  quick  wit  and  giving  her 
opinion  needed  or  not. 

Delores  is  survived  by  her  children,  Mamie  (Ken)  Ahlborn  of  Ravalli,  Tom 
Fisher  of  Butte,  Marie  (Randy)  Walker  of  Fort  Belknap,  Ida  (Joe)  Purvis, 
Louisiana,  Frank  Luna  of  Oregon,  Robert,  Santos  Luna  of  Billings,  Brian 
McDonald  of  Great  Falls,  Cindy  Seamon  of  California,  June  White  of 
Virginia;  22  grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren;  brothers,  James 
Fisher  of  Butte,  Larry  Fisher  of  Helena,  Albert  Fisher  of  Havre  and  Bill 
Fisher  of  Dodson;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

In  keeping  with  her  wishes,  there  will  be  no  services.  She  will  be  laid 
to  rest  with  her  boy,  Ray,  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  in  Butte. 

Express  condolences  at  www.mtstandard.com/obits. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Montana  Standard/Butte,  MT. 

April  20,  2006 
Whitney  Ann  Spotted  Bear 

BROWNING  - Whitney  Ann  Spotted  Bear,  19,  of  Browning,  who  enjoyed  being 
a mother  and  raising  her  two  children,  died  Monday  in  a Kalispell  hospital 
from  injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Her  wake  is  in  progress  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  with  Rosary  at 
7 p.m.  Friday.  Funeral  services  are  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower 
Parish  in  Browning  with  burial  following  in  Holy  Family  Mission  Cemetery. 
Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Cut  Bank  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Survivors  include  a son,  Riley  Dean  Spotted  Bear  and  a daughter,  Kylee  Ann 
Spotted  Bear;  her  mother.  Laurel  Little  Plume;  her  father.  Merle  Spotted 
Bear  Sr.;  brothers  Scott,  Elton,  Edwin,  Loren,  and  Dusty  Spotted  Bear,  and 
her  twin  brother  Merle  Joseph  Spotted  Bear  Jr.;  a sister,  Mildred  Little 
Plume;  and  grandparents  Dennis  Calf  Looking,  and  George  and  Florine 


Spotted  Bear. 

April  23,  2006 

Armand  Dale  Bear  Medicine 

BROWNING  - Army  veteran  Armand  Dale  Bear  Medicine,  42,  of  Browning,  a 
bus  driver  and  custodian,  died  of  pulmonary  embolism  Tuesday  in  Browning. 

A vigil  service  is  7 tonight  at  Starr  School  gymnasium.  His  funeral  is  2 
p.m.  Monday  at  the  gym,  with  burial  in  the  Bear  Medicine  family  cemetery. 

Burns  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Cherie  Arrow  Top  Bear  Medicine  of  Browning; 
daughters  Marguelle  Bear  Medicine  and  Breeann  Bear  Medicine;  sons  Austin 
Bear  Medicine,  Brandon  Bear  Medicine  and  Preston  Bear  Medicine;  sisters 
Denise  Sharp,  Neola  Bear  Medicine  Camilla  Wells  and  Stephanie  Arrowtop; 
brothers  Durand  Bear  Medicine,  Kevin  Bear  Medicine,  Clayton  Whitegrass  and 
Doe  Arrow  Top;  and  his  mother,  Thelma  Whitegrass  Bear  Medicine. 

Joseph  Bell 

LODGE  POLE  - Joseph  Bell,  83,  of  Lodge  Pole,  a rancher  and  retired  World 
War  II  Army  veteran,  died  of  natural  causes  Friday  in  a Lewistown  hospital 

His  wake  begins  Monday  at  his  residence  in  Lodge  Pole,  with  a wake  at  7 
p.m.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge  in  Lodge  Pole. 

Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Beverly  Brown  of  Fort  Belknap,  Linda 
Candelaria  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Kathy  Plain  Feather  of  Pryor,  Belva  Bell 
of  Hardin  and  Alpha  Ironman  of  Lodge  Pole;  sons  Benny  Bell  of  Billings, 
Jerome  Bell  of  Fort  Belknap,  Robert  Healy  and  Jerry  Healy;  sisters  Lona 
Winn  and  Mona  Azure;  brothers  George  Bell,  Hank  Bell  and  Terrance  Bell;  32 
grandchildren  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Vernie  Bell  and  a son,  Verdell 
Bell. 

Tyrone  Gopher 

ROCKY  BOY  - Tyrone  Gopher,  65,  lifetime  resident  of  Great  Falls,  Army 
veteran  and  great-grandson  of  Chief  Rocky  Boy  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe, 
died  of  cancer  Friday  at  Peace  Hospice. 

The  traditional  wake  continues  today  at  Our  Savior's  Lutheran  Church  in 
Rocky  Boy.  Traditional  services  are  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  church  and  the 
time  of  the  traditional  feast  will  be  announced. 

Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  in  Havre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Tyrone  Gopher  Jr.  and  Reuben  Gopher  of 
Big  Arm,  Duane  Gopher  and  Tim  Gopher  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Rachel  Big  Knife  of 
Lewiston,  Idaho;  brothers  and  sisters,  Kenneth  Gopher  and  Clarence  Gopher 
of  Rocky  Boy,  Michael  Gopher  of  Browning,  Ernestine  Gopher  and  Phyllis 
Gray  of  Spokane,  Carol  WhiteSky  and  Andrea  Ramage  of  Denver,  Josephine 
Gopher,  Leona  Gopher,  Jane  Gopher  and  Brenda  Gopher,  all  from  Yakima,  Wash 
, Peggy  Myers  and  Esther  Spotted  Wolf  of  Great  Falls  and  Aline  Pitzer  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  a special  nephew,  Tom  Spotted  Wolf;  his  former  wife.  Ruby 
Big  Knife  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Pete  Gopher  Sr.  and  Annie 
WhiteSky;  a brother,  Pete  Gopher  Jr.;  a grandfather.  Chief  Loud  Thunder  of 
Great  Falls;  and  former  wife,  Louise  Burke  of  Big  Arm. 

Tyrone  died  peacefully  Friday,  April  21,  2006,  surrounded  by  his 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  extended  family  and  friends.  Tyrone 
was  well  known  throughout  Great  Falls,  being  seen  riding  his  bike  wherever 
he  went.  He  befriended  many  people  in  his  travels,  Indian  and  nonlndian. 
Tyrone  performed  many  services  for  the  Native  American  communities 
throughout  Montana  and  Canada  whenever  asked,  giving  ceremonial  names  to 
Indian  children,  hosting  give-away  ceremonies  and  other  Native  American 
ceremonial  tasks.  Tyrone  was  very  proud  of  his  Chippewa  ancestry.  Any 
memorials/donations  can  be  made  through  his  son,  Duane  Gopher  of  Rocky  Boy 

To  send  condolences  to  the  family  online,  please  go  to 
www.greatfallstribune. com/obituaries . 


Tyrone  Gopher 


ROCKY  BOY  - Tyrone  Gopher,  65,  lifetime  resident  of  Great  Falls,  Army 
veteran  and  great-grandson  of  Chief  Rocky  Boy  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe, 
died  of  cancer  Friday  at  Peace  Hospice. 

The  traditional  wake  continues  today  at  Our  Savior's  Lutheran  Church  in 
Rocky  Boy.  Traditional  services  are  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  church  and  the 
time  of  the  traditional  feast  will  be  announced.  Holland  and  Bonine 
Funeral  Home  in  Havre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Tyrone  Gopher  Dr.  and  Reuben  Gopher  of 
Big  Arm,  Duane  Gopher  and  Tim  Gopher  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Rachel  Big  Knife  of 
Lewiston,  Idaho;  brothers  and  sisters,  Kenneth  Gopher  and  Clarence  Gopher 
of  Rocky  Boy,  Michael  Gopher  of  Browning,  Ernestine  Gopher  and  Phyllis 
Gray  of  Spokane,  Carol  WhiteSky  and  Andrea  Ramage  of  Denver,  Josephine 
Gopher,  Leona  Gopher,  Jane  Gopher  and  Brenda  Gopher,  all  from  Yakima,  Wash. 
, Peggy  Myers  and  Esther  Spotted  Wolf  of  Great  Falls  and  Aline  Pitzer  of 
Salt  Lake  City;  a special  nephew,  Tom  Spotted  Wolf;  his  former  wife.  Ruby 
Big  Knife  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  numerous  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Pete  Gopher  Sr.  and  Annie 
WhiteSky;  a brother,  Pete  Gopher  Jr.;  a grandfather.  Chief  Loud  Thunder  of 
Great  Falls;  and  former  wife,  Louise  Burke  of  Big  Arm. 

Tyrone  died  peacefully  Friday,  April  21,  2006,  surrounded  by  his 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  extended  family  and  friends. 

Tyrone  was  well  known  throughout  Great  Falls,  being  seen  riding  his  bike 
wherever  he  went.  He  befriended  many  people  in  his  travels,  Indian  and 
nonlndian.  Tyrone  performed  many  services  for  the  Native  American 
communities  throughout  Montana  and  Canada  whenever  asked,  giving 
ceremonial  names  to  Indian  children,  hosting  give-away  ceremonies  and 
other  Native  American  ceremonial  tasks.  Tyrone  was  very  proud  of  his 
Chippewa  ancestry.  Any  memorials/donations  can  be  made  through  his  son, 
Duane  Gopher  of  Rocky  Boy. 

To  send  condolences  to  the  family  online,  please  go  to 
www.greatfallstribune.com/obituaries . 

April  24,  2006 

Wilda  Marie  England 

BROWNING  - Wilda  Marie  (Spotted  Eagle)  England,  63,  of  Browning,  a drug 
and  alcohol  counselor,  died  of  natural  causes  Friday  at  her  home. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  tonight  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  Center.  Her  funeral  is  2 
p.m.  Tuesday  at  Old  Eagle  Shield  Center,  with  burial  in  Heart  Butte 
Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Robert  England  of  Browning;  a daughter, 
Julie  Hope;  sons  James  Watts  and  Kevin  Hope;  sisters  Patty  Spotted  Eagle, 
Kaye  Kerne  and  Dona  Vaile;  brothers  William  Spotted  Eagle  and  Andrew  Vaile 
Sr. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  18,  2006 
Delores  Barbara  Fisher 

BUTTE  - Delores  Barbara  "Cigar"  Fisher,  69,  entered  into  eternal  peace 
Friday,  April  15,  2006,  in  Butte. 

She  was  born  Dec.  16,  1936,  in  Hays  to  Mamie  (Shortman)  Fisher  and  Frank 
Fisher.  She  was  a member  of  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe.  She  attended  schools  at 
St.  Paul  Mission  in  Hays  and  Flandreau,  S.D. 

Delores  went  on  to  be  a nurse's  aide  in  Butte  at  St.  James  Hospital  and 
at  Warm  Springs  Hospital.  She  got  involved  with  the  Indian  Center  and 
became  a VISTA  volunteer. 

She  enjoyed  powwows,  rummage  sales,  bingo,  reading  and  drymeat.  She  was 
always  ready  to  lend  a helping  hand. 

Delores  will  always  be  remembered  for  her  quick  wit  and  giving  her 
opinion,  needed  or  not. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Mamie  (Ken)  Ahlborn  of  Ravalli,  Tom 
Fisher  of  Butte,  Marie  (Randy)  Walker  of  Fort  Belknap,  Ida  (Joe)  Purvis  of 
Louisiana,  Frank  Luna  of  Oregon,  Robert  Santos  Luna  of  Billings,  Brian 


McDonald  of  Great  Falls,  Cindy  Seamon  of  California  and  Dune  White  of 
Virginia;  20  grandchildren;  six  great-grandchildren;  brothers  Dames  Fisher 
of  Butte,  Larry  Fisher  of  Helena,  Albert  Fisher  of  Havre  and  Bill  Fisher 
of  Dodson;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

In  keeping  with  her  wishes  there  will  be  no  services.  She  will  be  laid 
to  rest  with  her  boy  Ray  at  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  in  Butte. 

William  Isaac  Zens 

POLSON  - William  Isaac  Zens  of  Poison  passed  away  Saturday,  April  15, 
2006,  from  cancer  with  Dorothy  Reum,  his  longtime  companion,  and  Doug  Reum 
at  his  side. 

Bill  was  born  in  a tepee  at  Evaro  to  Tony  and  Agatha  (Pellew  Guardipe) 
Zens  with  Lucy  Pellew  as  midwife. 

Bill  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes.  He  is 
survived  by  his  companion  Dorothy  Reum,  Francis  Amaya,  Steve  Reum,  Velva 
"Honey"  Reum,  Ronnie  Reum,  Fred  Reum,  Doug  Reum  and  all  their  children  and 
families . 

Bill  has  loved  ones  among  the  Guardipe,  Dumonts  and  Tricky  families. 

Anyone  who  came  in  contact  with  Bill  loved  and  cherished  him  for  his  wit 
and  sense  of  humor. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter  Delores  Diane  and  Sarge  Reum  as 
well  as  many  of  his  family  and  ancestors. 

Bill  was  an  avid  hunter  and  loved  fishing.  He  enjoyed  the  mountains  and 
spent  a great  deal  of  his  time  working  in  the  woods. 

He  joined  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  along  with  many  family  members, 
and  fought  for  our  country  during  the  Korean  War  from  1953  to  1955  when  he 
was  honorably  discharged.  He  was  a member  of  the  Marine  Corps  League 
(Hellroaring  Detachment) . 

At  Bill's  request  a rosary  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  at 
the  Arlee  Community  Center. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Docko  Catholic 
Cemetery  where  he  will  be  laid  to  rest  by  his  uncle  Ted  Pellew.  Presenting 
full  military  honors  will  be  the  VFW,  Marine  Corps  League  and  Warrior 
Society. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  24,  2006 
Thomas  Bell 

LODGE  POLE  - Thomas  Doseph  Bell,  83,  of  Lodge  Pole  died  in  Lewistown  on 
Friday,  April  21,  2006,  due  to  natural  causes. 

A funeral  Mass  will  be  Tuesday  at  11  a.m.  in  Medicine  Bear  Lodge.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  Lodge  Pole  Cemetery  with  military  honors.  Wake  will 
begin  this  afternoon  at  Doe  Bell's  residence  with  rosary  recited  at  7 p.m. 
at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge. 

Doe  is  a descendant  of  Dohn  Bell,  Takes  the  Prisoner  and  Little  Chief, 
and  the  son  of  Thomas  (GrosVentre)  and  Mary  Ann  (Assiniboine)  (Thinker) 
Bell.  He  was  raised  and  attended  school  in  Lodge  Pole.  He  served  with 
Company  M of  the  163rd  Infantry  during  World  War  II. 

He  married  Vernie  Chopwood  on  Aug.  15,  1947,  in  Helena.  They  lived  there 
a short  time.  Doe  ranched  most  of  his  life  in  the  Lodge  Pole  area  and 
owned  and  operated  the  reversed  K bar  P Ranch.  He  encouraged  his  children 
to  work  hard,  and  do  well. 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Beverly  Brown  of  Fort  Belknap,  Linda 
Candelaira  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Benny  (Doan)  Bell  of  Billings,  Kathy 
(Roland)  Plain  Feather  of  Pryor,  Derome  (Desiree)  Bell  of  Fort  Belknap, 
Belva  Bell  of  Hardin,  Alpha  (Doe)  Ironman  of  Lodge  Pole,  Robert  (Diane) 
Healy  and  Derry  Healy  of  Fort  Belknap;  brothers,  George  Bell  and  Terrance 
Bell  of  Lodge  Pole,  and  Hank  Bell  of  Fort  Belknap;  sisters,  Leona  Winn  of 
Hays  and  Mona  Azure  of  Butte;  32  grandchildren;  and  numerous  great- 
grandchildren, nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Vernie  Bell  in  1993;  son,  Verdel 
Bell  in  1957;  brothers,  Preston  and  Matt  Bell;  and  sister,  Katherine  Bell 
Whitcher . 


Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 


Tyrone  Gopher 

ROCKY  BOY  - Tyrone  Gopher,  65,  a lifetime  resident  of  Great  Falls, 
veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  great-grandson  of  Chief  Rocky  Boy  of  the 
Chippewa-Cree  Tribe,  died  peacefully  of  cancer  Friday,  April  21,  2006,  at 
Peace  Hospice  surrounded  by  his  children,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins, 
extended  family  and  friends. 

Tyrone  was  well-known  throughout  Great  Falls,  being  seen  riding  his  bike 
wherever  he  went.  He  befriended  many  people  in  his  travels,  Indian  and 
non-Indian.  Tyrone  performed  many  services  for  the  Native  American 
communities  throughout  Montana  and  Canada  whenever  asked,  giving 
ceremonial  names  to  Indian  children,  hosting  give-away  ceremonies  and 
other  Native  American  ceremonial  tasks.  Tyrone  was  very  proud  of  his 
Chippewa  ancestry. 

The  traditional  wake  began  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  Our  Saviour's 
Lutheran  Church  at  Rocky  Boy.  Traditional  services  were  scheduled  for  10  a. 
m.  today  at  the  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  in  Rocky  Boy.  The  location 
and  time  of  the  traditional  feast  will  be  announced. 

Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home  in  Havre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Tyrone  Gopher,  Dr.,  Reuben  Gopher  of  Big 
Arm,  Duane  Gopher  of  Rocky  Boy,  Tim  Gopher  of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Rachel  Big 
Knife  of  Lewiston,  Idaho;  brothers  and  sisters,  Kenneth  Gopher  and 
Clarence  Gopher  of  Rocky  Boy,  Michael  Gopher  of  Browning,  Ernestine  Gopher 
and  Phyllis  Gray  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  Carol  WhiteSky  and  Andrea  Ramage  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  losephine  Gopher,  Leona  Gopher,  lane  Gopher  and  Brenda 
Gopher  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  Peggy  Myers  of  Great  Falls,  Aline  Pitzer  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Esther  Spotted  Wolf  of  Great  Falls;  special  nephew,  Tom 
Spotted  Wolf;  former  wife.  Ruby  Big  Knife  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Pete  Gopher  Sr.  and  Annie 
WhiteSky;  brother,  Pete  Gopher  lr.;  grandfather.  Chief  Loud  Thunder  of 
Great  Falls;  and  former  wife,  Louise  Burke  of  Big  Arm. 

Any  memorials  and  donations  can  be  made  through  his  son,  Duane  Gopher  of 
Rocky  Boy. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

April  18,  2006 

lohn  Eskilida,  38 
Chitina 

Chitina  resident  lohn  Eskilida,  38,  died  of  cancer  April  12,  2006,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

Visitation  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Kluti-Kaah  Hall  in  Copper  Center. 

A funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Saturday  at  Glennallen  Community  Chapel. 

Burial  will  be  at  Chitina  Village  Cemetery.  A gathering  will  be  held  at 
Kluti-Kaah  Hall  after  the  burial. 

Born  lune  11,  1967,  to  Wilbur  and  Marilyn  3oe  in  Glennallen,  Mr. 

Eskilida  attended  Palmer  Baptist  Christian  School,  Glennallen  High  School 
and  Kenny  Lake  High  School.  He  had  many  interests  and  skills  and  a curious 
personality  that  filled  his  life  with  a variety  of  experiences  that  almost 
always  had  a funny  story  attached,  his  family  said.  Mr.  Eskilida  was  a 
Chitina  council  member,  agriculture  technician,  flagman  and  general 
laborer.  He  also  held  a position  with  a Tesoro  service  station  in 
Anchorage  as  a head  mechanic. 

His  family  said:  "lohn  was  a favorite  grandson  of  96-year-old  Maggie 
Billum-Eskilida  of  Chitina  who  raised  him  for  many  years.  She  taught  lohn 
traditional  ways,  and  her  influence  led  him  to  be  a drummer  and  singer  for 
the  Chitina  Dancers  ...  In  recent  years,  lohn  began  to  teach  young  people 
about  fishing,  gathering  and  preparing  traditional  food. 

"The  outpouring  of  concern  and  fellowship  has  been  a tremendous  help  and 
comfort  to  each  of  us,  and  we  know  that  lohn  appreciated  the  many  acts  of 
kindness  shown  to  him.  Being  a true  child  of  God,  his  parting  testimony 
has  proven  to  be  a comfort  and  inspiration  to  his  family  and  friends.  We 


know  by  the  many,  many  visitors  that  John  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him . " 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Wilbur  and  Marilyn  Doe;  brother,  Brian 
Joe;  grandmother,  Maggie  Eskilida;  uncles,  Roy  Eskilida  Sr.,  Billy  Buck, 
Harry  Alexander,  Dim  Samuelson,  Roy  Ewan  and  lames  Segerquist;  aunts, 

Linda  Alexander,  Beverly  Harris,  Millie  Buck,  Ruth  lohns,  Evelyn  Monroe, 
Sandra  Samuelson,  Ella  Charley  and  Lillian  Holley;  stepbrothers,  Bobby 
lackson  and  Bryson  loe  and  his  wife,  Auriela;  and  nieces  and  nephews, 

Byron,  Bryanna  and  Bryson  loe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  loe  Eskilida;  aunts, 

Lillian  Goodlataw,  Helen  Miller  and  Lucille  Williams;  uncle,  Albert 
Charley;  and  13  cousins. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

April  20,  2006 
loseph  Demientieff,  53 

Anchorage  resident  loseph  Peter  Demientieff,  53,  died  of  respiratory 
failure  April  16,  2006,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A funeral  will  be  held  in  McGrath.  No  local  service  is  planned. 

Mr.  Demientieff  was  born  May  25,  1952,  at  St.  loseph  Hospital  in 
Fairbanks . 

He  worked  on  the  North  Slope  during  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
Pipeline,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  at  the  Dimond  Mall. 

Mr.  Demientieff  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  photography,  picking  berries 
and  being  around  friends  and  extended  family.  He  was  a member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

Family  wrote:  "He  was  loved  by  family  and  numerous  friends.  He  was  known 
for  his  friendliness  to  everyone  and  also  how  much  he  loved  his  family." 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Ann  Demientieff  of  McGrath;  sisters, 

Marita  Biddle  of  Rhome,  Texas,  lustina  Penney  of  Alfred,  Maine,  Carol 
Krause  of  Hartly,  Del.,  Mary  Grice  of  Anchorage;  and  brother,  lames 
Demientieff  of  McGrath. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  William  Demientieff;  stepfather, 
Fred  Demientieff;  brother,  George  Demientieff;  and  stepbrother,  "Bo  Bo" 
Demientieff 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  suggests  planting  a tree,  shrub  or 
perennial  in  his  memory. 

Memorials  and  condolences  may  be  directed  to  his  mother,  Ann  Demientieff, 
PO  Box  62,  McGrath,  99627. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

April  22,  2006 

Andrew  Kanaback,  72 
Port  Graham 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Andrew  G.  Kanaback,  72,  of  Port  Graham  died  April  17, 
2006,  in  the  long-term  care  facility  at  South  Peninsula  Hospital  in  Homer. 
Family  members  and  hospital  staff  were  at  his  bedside  for  his  peaceful 
death . 

A service  was  Thursday  at  St.  Herman's  Church  in  Port  Graham. 

Pallbearers  were  Leo  Anahonak,  Elmer  Anahonak,  Ephim  (Moose)  Anahonak  3r., 
Joshua  Anahonak,  Quentin  McMullen  and  Karl  Pulliam. 

Mr.  Kanaback  was  born  Nov.  17,  1933,  in  English  Bay  and  spent  all  his 
life  enjoying  his  homeland,  from  Port  Chatham  to  Port  Graham.  He  enjoyed 
fishing  and  being  outdoors,  living  the  subsistence  lifestyle  in  which  he 
was  raised. 

When  Whitney  Fidalgo  Seafoods  ran  the  Port  Graham  cannery  in  the  second 
half  of  the  1900s,  Andrew  or  Qalaya  (K-lye-ah)  as  he  was  known  could  be 
found  working  as  part  of  the  high  energy  "beach  gang"  or  crewing  on  local 
commercial  fishing  boats. 

After  the  death  of  his  stepfather,  "Uppa  Pete"  Moonin,  Mr.  Kanaback 
cared  for  his  mother,  Mary  Moonin,  in  her  small  home  overlooking  Port 
Graham  Bay.  During  this  time,  he  picked  up  his  second  lasting  nickname  of 
"Unga"  or  "uncle"  from  his  nieces  and  nephews. 


Family  members  say,  "He  was  a grateful  and  loving  son  to  Umma  Mary, 
traits  that  he  carried  throughout  his  life." 

Mr.  Kanaback  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Mary  Moonin;  sister, 
Tania  Anahonak;  father,  Gabriel  Kanaback;  and  stepfather,  Pete  Moonin. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Jennie  and  Victor 
Carlough  of  Port  Graham;  nieces,  Nancy  Pulliam  and  husband,  Karl,  of 
Ninilchik  and  Fenia  Anahonak  of  Port  Graham;  nephews,  Ephim  Anahonak  Dr. 
and  wife,  Darlene,  of  Port  Graham,  Elmer  Anahonak  and  wife,  Anesia,  and 
Leo  Anahonak  and  wife,  Natalie,  all  of  Nanwalek;  11  great-nieces,  nine 
great-nephews,  six  great-great-nephews  and  one  great-great-niece. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

April  21,  2006 

Fred  Demit 

Upper  Tanana  elder  Fred  Demit,  83,  passed  away  April  18,  2006,  in 
Tanacross,  at  home  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends. 

Fred  was  born  Sept.  1,  1923,  in  the  old  village  of  Nabesna,  the  eldest 
of  eight  children.  After  flooding  in  the  early  1940s,  the  village  was 
moved  across  the  Nabesna  River,  becoming  Northway. 

He  spent  much  his  youth  with  the  older  men  in  the  area  such  as  Doe  Demit 
Walter  Northway,  Andy  Tyone,  Bill  John  and  Doe  Mark  at  Tenmile  and  High 
Cache,  nearby  fishing  and  hunting  sites.  He  traveled  by  dog  team  and  boat 
in  the  years  before  the  Alaska  Highway  was  built. 

Fred  went  to  the  first  school  built  in  the  village  until  eighth  grade. 
When  Alaska  was  still  a territory,  he  worked  with  the  Road  Commission,  now 
known  as  the  Department  of  Transportation . For  several  years,  Fred  was  a 
surveyor  at  Scotty  Creek,  and  later  was  foreman  of  a crew  repairing  the 
washed-out  road  to  Northway.  He  helped  in  building  the  Northway  Airport. 
Fred  was  a former  chief  of  the  Tetlin  Village  Council.  He  retired  in  1986 
from  his  maintenance  job  at  the  Tetlin  School.  After  his  wife  died,  he 
moved  to  Tanacross  to  live  with  his  daughter  and  family. 

Although  he  was  quiet  and  soft-spoken,  Fred  loved  to  dance.  He  attended 
all  the  Athabascan  Fiddlers  Festivals  in  Fairbanks  until  recent  years. 
There  is  an  empty  place  where  he  led  the  men  in  the  traditional  dances  at 
home.  Most  of  all,  he  will  be  missed  for  his  traditional  knowledge  and 
wisdom  he  shared. 

Fred  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  of  49  years,  Bella  (Joseph);  sons 
Howard  and  Ray;  mother,  Bertha  Demit-Sinyon;  grandmother,  Annie  John; 
brothers,  Tom  and  Herbert;  sisters,  Jessie  Ervin,  Polly  Hyslop  and  Lucille 
Deason;  granddaughter,  Janet  Demit;  and  grandson,  Damian  Isaac. 

Fred  is  survived  by  his  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Arlene  and  Jerry 
Isaac,  Barbie  and  Orville  Williams  and  Nettie  Warbelow;  his  sons,  Everett 
and  Robert  Perry;  sisters,  Doris  David  and  Freida  Sinyon;  brothers  and 
sisters-in-law,  Robert  and  Angel,  Alex  Sinyon  and  Mena  Paul  and  Freddie 
Sanford;  grandchildren,  Herbie,  Jerry  Isaac  Jr.  "JR,"  Galen,  Angelene, 
Elisha,  Shannon,  Leo,  Levi,  Orvanna,  Melissa  and  Sade;  his  great- 
grandchildren, Shashanna,  Charmaine,  Kayleann,  Keenan  and  Dayton;  and 
numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  today,  at  the  Tetlin  Community  Hall. 

He  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  Tetlin. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

April  24,  2006 
David  Lee  Smith 

Kenai  resident  David  Lee  Smith  died  Thursday,  April  20,  2006,  at  his 
home.  He  was  52. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  in  Marysville,  Wash..  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
buried  at  the  Mission  Beach  Cemetery  in  Tulalip,  Wash. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  Dec.  29,  1953,  in  Arlington,  Wash.,  where  he  was 
raised  and  attended  school  until  the  10th  grade.  He  moved  to  Kenai  on  Oct. 
3,  2001,  where  he  resided  ever  since.  Mr.  Smith  loved  to  fish,  ride  his 


four-wheeler  and  be  outdoors  with  his  friends. 

"David  was  a very  proud  man.  He  was  also  very  proud  of  his  Indian 
heritage  and  where  he  came  from.  Although  David  had  not  seen  his  family  in 
several  years,  he  enjoyed  their  phone  calls  and  the  pictures  he  received. 

He  proudly  displayed  them  throughout  his  home.  He  spoke  of  his  family  with 
great  admiration.  Due  to  his  health  problems  he  had  not  seen  his  family  in 
several  years  but  he  would  give  them  the  world  if  needed.  He  had  many 
friends  that  would  come  by  to  help  him  when  he  needed  it,"  the  family 
wrote . 

Mr.  Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Gus  and  Regina  Smith; 
and  brothers,  Ralph,  John  and  Junior  Smith. 

He  is  survived  by  his  life  partner,  Teresa  Dalton  of  Kenai;  daughter, 
Jimille  Smith  of  Marysville;  son,  Jeremy  Smith  of  Marysville;  daughter, 
Angie  Rowe  of  Snohomish,  Wash.;  granddaughter,  Amanda  Smith  of  Marysville; 
grandson,  Brylee  Post  of  Snohomish;  sisters,  Mary  McCurdy  and  Shirley 
Munger,  both  of  Marysville;  brother,  Ronald  Smith  of  Arlington;  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews  of  Marysville  and  Arlington. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Peninsula  Clarion  Division  of  Morris  Communications, 
Kenai,  AK. 

April  18,  2006 

Lloyd  Sherman  King 

KING,  Lloyd  Sherman  - 1915  - 2006.  With  sadness  we  announce  the  passing 
of  our  father,  granddad  and  great-granddad  who  peacefully  journeyed  home 
to  the  Creator  on  Friday  April  14,  2006,  in  his  91st  year. 

Lloyd  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  of  54  years  Margaret  (Schaerer)  in 
March  2000.  Together  they  taught  us  the  importance  of  family,  respect, 
humility  and  honesty.  Treasured  father  of  Maxwell  and  his  wife  Karen  of 
Hagersville  and  Malcolm  and  his  wife  Natalie  of  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Loving 
Granddad  of  Karl,  Andrea  (Wayne),  Katharine  (Andrew),  Matt,  Alana, 

Jessalyn  & Stephanie.  Special  great-granddad  to  Katie,  Alex,  Jacob,  Myles, 
Sylas,  Julius,  Jazmin  & Falcon.  Dear  brother  of  Bessie  King,  Pauline 
(Gerry)  Carney,  brother-in-law  to  Philnese  King.  Beloved  Uncle  of  Susanne 
Hess  of  Switzerland. 

Lloyd  was  predeceased  by  his  brothers  Basil,  Maxwell,  Elliott  and 
Graham;  and  sisters  Jessie  and  Violet. 

Fondly  remembered  by  his  nieces  and  nephews,  great-nieces  and  great- 
nephews  and  countless  friends  and  colleagues. 

A lifelong  resident  of  the  Mississaugas  of  the  New  Credit  First  Nation, 
Lloyd  was  a farmer  and  an  educator,  a dedicated  observer  of  weather  and  a 
planter  of  trees,  supporter  of  his  church,  historian  and  respected  Elder. 

He  began  his  30-year  teaching  career  in  1945,  teaching  on  the  Six  Nations 
and  New  Credit  reserves.  Always  environmentally  conscious,  he  began 
recording  weather  data  in  his  youth  and  was  an  official  weather  reporter 
for  more  than  50  years.  He  was  an  advocate  of  protection  and  regeneration 
of  native  trees,  and  in  his  later  years,  devoted  to  the  concept  of 
Carolinian  reforestation.  He  was  a founding  member  of  the  Association  of 
Iroquois  and  Allied  Indians  (AIAI),  writing  one  of  the  first  responses  to 
the  1969  federal  White  Paper  on  Indian  Policy.  He  served  from  1974  to  1975 
on  the  People  of  Native  Ancestry  (PONA)  project  for  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  working  to  introduce  Native  issues  to  the  provincial  school 
curriculum.  The  newly  constructed  Lloyd  S.  King  School  at  New  Credit  was 
named  in  his  honour  in  1998.  In  2001,  he  received  the  United  Nations  Year 
of  the  Volunteer  Award  for  his  service  in  collecting  and  reporting  weather 
data . 

The  family  will  receive  visitors  on  Friday  April  21  at  HYDE  & MOTT 
CHAPEL  in  Hagersville  from  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.  and  7 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  The 
funeral  service  will  take  place  at  the  HYDE  & MOTT  CHAPEL  on  Saturday 
April  22  at  1 p.m.,  with  interment  to  follow  at  New  Credit  Cemetery,  R.R.# 
6 Hagersville,  and  a gathering  afterward  at  New  Credit  United  Church  hall 
to  celebrate  his  life. 

In  lieu  of  flowers  donations  can  be  made  to  the  New  Credit  United  Church, 
New  Credit  Library  or  West  Haldimand  General  Hospital  in  his  memory. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

April  19,  2006 

Francis  Clare  Crowshoe 
"A'o'tahko' i'naamm  Soksistsikoi" 

(Golden-Yellow  Cloud) 

FRANCIS  CLARE  CROWSFIOE  peacefully  journeyed  home  to  the  Sacred  Land  on 
April  15,  2006  in  Fort  Macleod,  Alberta. 

Francis  was  born  February  2,  1929  on  the  Piikani  Nation  (Brocket 
Alberta).  He  was  the  second  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Dackie  Sr.  and 
Elizabeth/Missy  (Yellow  Horn)  Crowshoe. 

Francis  is  survived  by  his  wife  Marie  (McHugh)  Crowshoe  and  children, 
Marilyn  (Allan)  Halton,  Beverly  Tanguay  , Harley  (Debra)  Crowshoe,  Rita 
(Brian)  Buck,  Garry  Crowshoe,  Rachel  (Dave)  Franke  , Lindsay  (Danet) 
Crowshoe,  and  Victoria  Crowshoe;  22  grandchildren  and  8 great-grand 
children.  Also  his  brothers  John  Dr.  (Rosie)  Crowshoe,  Carmen  Provost, 
sisters  Glennis  Provost,  Minnie  (Micki)  Thompson,  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews  and  brother  in-law  Mickey  Good  Striker.  Francis  is  also  survived 
by  his  aunts,  Elsie  Crowshoe  and  Margaret  Plain  Eagle  and  uncle  Arthur 
Crowshoe . 

Francis  was  predeceased  by  his  father  Dohn  Dackie  Sr.  Crowshoe,  mother 
Elizabeth/Missy  (Yellowhorn)  Crowshoe;  brothers  and  sisters  Philomene 
Woodman,  Cecile  Smith,  Martin  Woodman;  Alfred  (Cecile)  Edward  (Ann-Marie) 
George  (Karen)  Crowshoe;  Eileen  (Charles)  Grier,  Marion  Crowshoe  and 
Mildred  Good  Striker. 

He  was  a descendant  of  the  renowned  hereditary  High  Chief  Thomas  and 
Lone  Woman  Yellowhorn  and  step  grandfather  Willie  Crowshoe  and  grand 
mother  Laura  Buffalo.  Francis  is  also  survived  by  numerous  relatives 
within  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy. 

Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home  on  Wednesday,  April 
19,  2006  at  3:00  p.m.  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Cyprian's  Anglican 
Church,  Brocket,  Alberta  on  Wednesday,  April  19,  2006  from  5:00  -11:00  p. 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Piikani  Nation  Community  Hall  on 
Thursday,  April  20,  2006  at  1:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the  Brocket  Cemetery. 

April  21,  2006 

Geeorge  Plaited  Hair 

GEORGE  PLAITED  HAIR  passed  away  at  Fort  Macleod,  Alberta  on  Saturday, 
April  15,  2006  at  the  age  of  64  years. 

Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  on 
Friday,  April  21,  2006  at  5:00  p.m.  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  April  21,  2006  at  7:00  p 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  on  Saturday, 
April  22,  2006  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Pawal  Andrasz  officiating. 
Interment  in  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery,  Standoff,  Alberta. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

May  6,  2006 

Cree  aligipizun/frog  moon 
Hopi  hakitonmuyaw/waiting  moon 
Blackfeet  aapistsisskitsaato ' s/flower  (blossom)  moon 
Algonquin  moonesquanimock  kesos/moon  when  women  weed  corn 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 
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Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 
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--  Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
--  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Rez_Life,  FrostysAmerlndian,  Chiapas95-En,  IronNatives, 
Mohawk  Nation  News  and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


I also  must  share  with  you  that  the  owner  of  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  ski 
facility  has  expressed  an  interest  in  a buyout.  For  this  reason,  I 
will  call  a meeting  of  tribal  leaders  within  the  region  to  discuss 
this  important  option." 

However,  if  the  owner  is  unreasonable  or  unwilling  to  negotiate  a fair 
price,  then  we  will  and  must  continue  to  fight  to  save  Dook'o'osliid 
and  our  Dine'  way  of  life." 

Doe  Shirley,  Navajo  Nation  President 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

The  Lovely  lanet  has  a few  words  in  support  of  our  Shoshone  relatives. 


When  is  theft  not  stealing?  It's  when  the  victims  are  members  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  the  property  being  taken  is  land,  and  it  is  accomplished  slowly, 
and  then  legitimized  by  administrative  fiat  of  a U.S.  government  agency. 
It's  when  a larger,  better  armed  country  shoves  its  theft  down  the  throats 
of  a smaller,  less  powerful  nation  --  and  none  of  the  larger  nation's 
citizens  notice,  and  no  other  nations  rise  up  to  say  its  wrong. 

That's  about  to  change.  Since  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  in  1863,  the 
Western  Shoshone  have  done  the  peaceful,  neighborly  thing  and  allowed 
people  not  of  their  country  access  to  passage  across  their  land.  Never 
have  they  agreed  in  a treaty  to  cede  that  land.  Never  has  any  court 
granted  title  to  that  land  to  any  non-Indian.  Only  after  a government 
agency  declared  that  the  land  had  been  taken  by  "gradual  encroachment," 
did  the  Supreme  Court  rubberstamp  the  policy. 

What  do  the  Western  Shoshone  want?  Well,  they  want  title  to  the  85 
percent  of  their  former  land  that  is  held  by  the  US  Government  (they 
aren't  looking  for  the  15  percent  of  the  land  that  white  folks  have 
squatted  on... just  the  government  land).  They  want  to  pursue  the  ranching 
lifestyle  of  their  grandparents . They  want  to  benefit  from  the  minerals 
discovered  on  the  land.  And  they  DARN  sure  do  NOT  want  an  enormous  bomb 
blast  stirring  up  the  radioactive  dust  from  past  nuclear  tests,  nor  do 
they  want  the  nuclear  tests  that  are  sure  to  follow  taking  place  on  their 
ancestral  lands. 

If  you'd  like  to  know  more,  see:  http://www.wsdp.org/backgrnd.htm 
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Western  Shoshone  winning  converts 

GOP  Senator,  shareholders  offer  support  in  crusades  against  Pentagon, 
mining  company 
Sam  Lewin 
April  25,  2006 

A Western  tribe  currently  engaged  in  battles  with  two  powerful 
opponents  - the  largest  gold  producer  in  the  world  and  the  Pentagon  - is 
now  receiving  moral  and  legal  support  from  shareholders  in  the  company 
involved  in  the  former  controversy  and  a Republican  Senator  concerned 
about  the  latter's  plan  for  a huge  explosion. 

The  Western  Shoshone  tribe,  which  claims  millions  of  acres  in  land 
spanning  portions  of  four  states,  has  already  sued  to  prevent  "Divine 
Strake,"  a massive  non-nuclear  blast  that  the  tribe  worries  could  kick  up 
radioactive  matter  still  remaining  in  the  region  following  a series  of 
nuclear  tests  conducted  over  a forty-year  period. 

The  tribe's  lawsuit,  filed  in  federal  court,  names  as  defendants 
officials  with  the  Defense  Department,  National  Nuclear  Security 
Administration  and  Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency. 

Blast  planners  have  countered  that  their  research  shows  there  is  no 
danger  of  nuclear  fallout.  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  is  not  so  sure.  The  Utah 
Republican  has  sent  a letter  to  the  federal  government  seeking  to  confirm 
that  the  test  is  safe. 

"The  more  I look  into  this,  the  more  upset  I become,"  Hatch  said. 

The  tribe's  lawsuit  to  stop  the  scheduled  early  Dune  explosion  was 
joined  by  the  "Downwinders, " a group  of  people  that  say  they  still  suffer 
the  ill  effects  of  nuclear  testing  conducted  in  the  region  from  the  early 
'50s  until  the  early  '90s. 

"The  good  people  who  live  downwind  from  this  test  site  have  already  been 
through  enough,  and  I've  given  them  my  word  that  I'll  never  allow  any 
nuclear  testing  that  could  harm  them  again,"  Hatch  said.  "I  have  directed 
my  staff  to  check  into  this  very  closely,  and  if  I'm  not  satisfied  that 
this  will  be  safe,  I'm  going  to  do  everything  I can  to  put  a stop  to  it." 

Hatch  said  his  letter  was  prompted  by  news  that  the  Dune  explosion  would 
take  place  just  over  a mile  from  previous  testing  sites. 

Other  Nevada  and  Utah  officials  have  also  expressed  concern  over  the 


test . 

Planners  intend  to  detonate  a bomb  consisting  of  ammonium  nitrate  and 
fuel  oil.  The  blast  will  generate  a 10,000-foot  mushroom  cloud.  Officials 
say  the  blast  is  needed  to  determine  capabilities  for  hitting  targets 
buried  deep  underground,  a military  necessity  in  dealing  with  dangerous 
and  aggressive  rouge  states  like  Iran  and  North  Korea. 

Some  members  of  the  tribe,  however,  are  literally  worried  about  their 
health . 

"This  is  our  lives  and  our  children's  lives  that  are  at  stake.  I ask  of 
humanity  what  is  so  divine  about  a weapon  with  a name  like  Divine  Strake 
that  will  contaminate  all  living  life  forms?"  said  Bennie  "BlueThunder" 
LeBeau . 

While  the  controversy  over  the  blast  continues,  the  tribe,  through  a 
group  set  up  by  the  tribal  council  15  years  ago  called  the  Western 
Shoshone  Defense  Project,  have  been  feuding  with  Newmont  Mining  over  gold 
mines  on  tribal  lands.  The  tribe  has  apparently  made  an  impact  with  their 
arguments  as  a group  of  company  shareholders  have  written  to  Newmont  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Wayne  Murdy,  encouraging  the  company  to  "develop  a 
policy  toward  Native  American  peoples  in  the  United  States  and  address  the 
specific  concerns  of  the  Western  Shoshone." 

Seven  people  signed  the  letter. 

"We  are  very  pleased  to  receive  the  support  of  the  shareholders,"  said 
defense  project  attorney  Dulie  Fishel. 

"In  our  meetings  in  Nevada  with  the  Western  Shoshone,  we  listened  and 
learned  a great  deal  about  the  deep  ethical  and  religious  attachment  of 
the  Western  Shoshone  to  their  traditional  lands,"  the  shareholders  wrote 
in  their  letter  to  CEO  Murdey  "We  believe  that  Newmont  Mining  needs  to 
find  ways  in  which  to  respect  fully  the  Western  Shoshone's  claim  to  their 
ancestral  lands.  This  is  necessary  if  Newmont  is  to  ever  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  company  has  the  both  the  consent  of  the  Western 
Shoshone  and  the  'social  license'  to  operate  on  traditional  Western 
Shoshone  lands" 

The  Shoshones  sit  on  one  of  the  largest  gold  depositories  in  the  world, 
the  Carlin  Trend.  The  price  of  gold  has  increase  by  almost  $100  per  ounce 
since  last  year. 

The  shareholders  letter  comes  as  Newmont  moved  its  annual  meeting  from 
downtown  Denver  to  another  area  location  following  reports  that  protestors 
were  planning  on  disrupting  the  meeting.  Company  spokeswoman  Heatheryn 
Higgins  said  security  was  the  rationale  for  relocating  the  meeting,  adding 
that  the  company  is  a convenient  scapegoat  because  of  its  high  profile. 

"Our  mines  are  often  some  of  the  first  industrialization  in  the 
countries  where  we  operate,"  Higgins  wrote  in  an  e-mail  to  the  Denver  Post. 
"This  carries  huge  responsibilities  and  makes  ...  Newmont  a target." 

Newmont  employs  almost  30,000  people.  On  their  website,  the  company  says 
they  have  "significant  assets  or  operations  on  five  continents." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Nevada  tribe  finally  paid  for  health  services  contract 
Wednesday,  April  26,  2006 

After  nearly  a decade  of  fighting  the  federal  government  all  the  way  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  a Nevada  tribe  was  finally  paid  for  a self- 
determination  contract  on  Tuesday. 

In  a settlement  filed  in  federal  court,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  agreed  to  pay  the  Shoshone-Paiute  Tribes  $3.7  million  for 


not  meeting  its  trust  responsibilities.  "The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  Indian  Health  Service  is  liable  for  not  paying  contract  support  costs, 
the  consent  order  stated. 

Once  interest  is  factored  in,  the  tribe  will  receive  over  $6  million  to 
provide  health  services  on  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation,  according  to  Lloyd 
Miller,  the  Washington,  D.C.  attorney  who  won  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
behalf  of  the  Shoshone-Paiutes  and  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Negotiations  are 
ongoing  to  resolve  the  Cherokee's  unpaid  contract  costs.  Miller  said. 

Additionally,  on  behalf  of  the  Zuni  Tribe  of  New  Mexico,  Miller  is 
pursuing  a class  action  against  the  federal  government.  The  tribe  claims 
HHS  and  IHS  underpaid  self-determination  contracts  by  at  least  $200 
million  in  a case  that  could  involve  over  300  tribal  governments. 

All  told,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  at  stake.  But 
the  federal  government,  through  the  Clinton  and  Bush  administrations,  has 
been  reluctant  to  pay  tribes  for  the  cost  of  administering  health  care  and 
other  services  under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act. 

Even  after  the  Supreme  Court  delivered  its  unanimous  8-0  ruling  in  March 
2004,  the  IHS  failed  to  ask  for  more  money  to  fully  fund  the  contracts. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  also  affected  by  the  decision,  finally  asked 
for  additional  self-determination  funds  in  its  budget  for  fiscal  year  2007 

At  the  same  time,  former  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  told  Congress 
that  the  case  won't  force  the  department  to  pay  the  entire  costs  of  the 
contracts  due  to  a subsequent  rider  in  an  appropriations  act. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  Indian  Country  leaders,  the  issue  is  simple.  A 
contract  is  a promise  to  pay,  they  say,  and  the  federal  government  treats 
tribal  and  Alaska  Native  contractors  differently  by  failing  to  fund  the 
entire  contract. 

"Failure  to  adequately  fund  contract  support  costs  is  defeating  the  very 
programs  that  appear  to  be  helping  improve  health  conditions  for  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,"  said  Sally  Smith,  the  chair  of  the  National 
Indian  Health  Board,  said  in  Senate  testimony  a year  ago  this  month. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  of  a similar  mindset.  The  government  "does  not 
deny  that,  were  these  contracts  ordinary  procurement  contracts,  its 
promises  to  pay  would  be  legally  binding,"  Justice  Stephen  G.  Breyer  wrote 
emphasizing  the  disparate  treatment  of  Indian  versus  non-Indian 
contractors . 

Tribes  and  Alaska  Natives  have  backed  legislation  to  clarify  that  IHS 
and  BIA  must  fully  fund  the  contracts.  But  at  Congressional  hearings.  Bush 
officials  say  they  don't  have  the  resources  to  carry  out  their  trust 
responsibilities . 

According  to  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  contract 
support  cost  shortfall  at  the  IHS  and  BIA  exceeds  $162  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  ends  this  October. 

The  IHS,  for  its  part,  doesn't  dispute  that  it  only  pays  about  20 
percent  of  the  contract  support  costs  it  owes  to  tribes  and  Alaska  Natives 

The  Duck  Valley  Reservation  is  serviced  by  the  Owyhee  Service  Unit. 
According  to  the  IHS,  about  1,300  people  are  active  users  and  patients,  a 
figure  that  increases  about  1.8  percent  every  year. 
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Indians  Left  Out  of  Anti-Meth  Bill 
By  Michael  Coleman 
Journal  Washington  Bureau 
April  26,  2006 


WASHINGTON  - A new  federal  grant  program  to  fight  methamphetamine  abuse 
inadvertently  excluded  Native  American  communities  from  the  list  of 
eligible  applicants. 

Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  said  Tuesday  he  is  working  to  fix  the 
mistake. 

President  Bush  recently  signed  the  Combat  Methamphetamine  Epidemic  Act 
of  2005  into  law,  but  tribes  and  pueblos  were  unintentionally  left  out  as 
eligible  applicants  under  two  Department  of  Justice  initiatives  the  new 
law  created:  the  COPS  Hot  Spots  program  and  the  Drug-Endangered  Children 
program. 

Bingaman  said  his  bill,  co-sponsored  by  Sen.  Gordon  Smith,  R-Ore.,  and 
introduced  Tuesday,  would  simply  add  Native  American  governments  to  the 
list  of  eligible  grant  recipients.  Most  of  the  other  recipients  are  state 
governments,  according  to  Bingaman 's  office. 

"We  must  correct  the  law  to  ensure  that  Indian  Country  has  access  to  all 
the  tools  needed  to  fight  this  terrible  problem,"  Bingaman  said. 

Joe  Garcia,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
governor  of  Ohkay  Owingeh  Pueblo  in  northern  New  Mexico,  said  in  February 
that  meth  addiction  is  "killing  our  people  and  devastating  our 
communities."  The  Indian  Health  Service  estimates  that  30  percent  of 
Indian  youth  have  experimented  with  the  drug,  Garcia  said. 

If  adopted,  Bingaman 's  legislation  would  allow  Native  American 
communities  to  apply  for  $99  million  in  funding  for  the  COPS  Hot  Spots 
Grant  Program,  which  helps  local  law  enforcement  agencies  fight  the 
production,  distribution,  and  use  of  meth.  The  money  also  can  be  used  to 
clean  up  toxic  meth  labs. 

The  Bingaman  bill  also  would  make  Native  American  communities  eligible 
for  part  of  a $20  million  Drug-Endangered  Children  Grant  Program  that 
helps  pay  for  services  for  children  who  live  in  a home  where  meth  has  been 
used,  manufactured,  or  sold. 

E-MAIL  writer  Michael  Coleman 

http: //www. abq journal. com/cgi-bin/email_reporter . pi 
Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Budget-Cutting  Endangers  Indian  Clinics 

Bush's  proposal  could  doom  facilities  that  treat  Native  Americans  living  in  cities.  Defenders  see  a 
culture  clash. 

By  Sam  Howe  Verhovek,  Times  Staff  Writer 
May  2,  2006 

HELENA,  Mont.  - Karen  Jester  went  to  a local  emergency  room  several  years 
ago  with  complications  from  diabetes.  When  the  doctor  asked  what  the 
trouble  was,  she  began  by  saying  she  had  heard  her  late  grandfather 
talking  to  her  that  day. 

"They  thought  I was  crazy,  of  course,"  recalled  Jester,  46,  an 
Assiniboine  Indian.  "They  said:  'We  think  you're  depressed.  Here  are  some 
pills . ' " 

Jester  recalled  the  incident  as  a cultural  clash:  To  her,  it  was  natural 
to  invoke  the  spirit  of  an  elder  in  describing  her  condition.  It  is  just 
the  sort  of  thing  she  feels  comfortable  expressing  at  the  Leo  Pocha  Clinic, 
a federally  financed  Indian  health  clinic,  where  Jester  comes  regularly  to 
manage  her  illness. 

The  clinic  is  one  of  five  such  facilities  in  Montana  and  34  across  the 
nation  intended  to  serve  about  70%  of  American  Indians  who  live  in  urban 
areas,  not  on  a tribal  reservation. 

But  in  a budget-cutting  proposal  that  has  set  off  protests  and 


indignation  among  Indians  from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  and  several  smaller 
cities  in  between,  the  Bush  administration  has  proposed  eliminating  funds 
for  these  clinics,  which  served  about  106,000  Indians  last  year. 

Under  the  plan.  Native  Americans  in  urban  areas  would  use  the  already 
overburdened  municipal  clinics,  hospitals  and  other  health  services  that 
most  Americans  use  - and  that  many  Indians  say  have  no  concept  of  their 
traditional  forms  of  care  and  healing,  which  are  often  used  in  tandem  with 
modern  healthcare. 

Alternatively,  under  the  plan,  urban  Indians  could  go  to  federally 
funded  clinics  on  the  reservation  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  are 
registered.  For  many  Indians,  some  of  whom  left  those  reservations  because 
of  crushing  poverty  and  a lack  of  jobs,  the  latter  option  smacks  of  insult. 

"They're  basically  saying,  'Go  back  to  the  Rez, ' " said  Donald  L. 
Clayborn,  executive  director  of  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance,  which  runs  the 
clinic  here.  "There  is  an  absolute  sense  of  frustration  over  that  message. 
They  are  trying  to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  some  of  the  poorest 
people  in  the  nation." 

Federal  budget  officials  deny  that  is  the  case,  arguing  that  the  $33- 
million  subsidy  for  the  inner-city  clinics  provides  an  unnecessary 
duplication  of  services. 

"Unlike  Indian  people  living  in  isolated  rural  areas,"  President  Bush's 
budget  proposal  says,  "urban  Indians  can  receive  healthcare  through  a wide 
variety  of  federal,  state  and  local  providers." 

If  the  cuts  are  adopted  by  Congress,  at  least  half  of  the  34  clinics 
would  face  sudden  closure,  while  the  rest  would  have  to  curtail  services, 
said  Greg  Fine  of  the  National  Council  of  Urban  Indian  Health,  a nonprofit 
alliance  in  Washington. 

Eight  of  the  targeted  clinics  are  in  California,  including  United 
American  Indian  Involvement  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  near  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital;  the  San  Diego  American  Indian  Health  Center;  and  American  Indian 
Health  & Services  Corp.  in  Santa  Barbara. 

"In  our  clinic,  we  do  have  that  real  sense  of  being  in  an  Indian 
environment,"  said  David  Rambeau,  executive  director  of  L.A.'s  United 
American  Indian  Involvement,  which  has  served  about  15,000  Indians  with 
medical  problems  over  the  last  decade  and  receives  about  $800,000  in 
annual  federal  subsidies. 

"If  a person  is  diabetic,  we  not  only  give  them  pills,  we  deal  with 
their  emotional  part,  we  deal  with  the  spiritual  part,"  said  Rambeau,  a 
Paiute  Indian.  "That  is  definitely  part  of  our  program;  that  is  what  would 
be  lost  if  Indian-oriented  clinics  have  to  close." 

Here  in  Helena,  the  state  capital,  the  Pocha  Clinic  clearly  has  more 
than  just  a medical  function:  It  is  something  of  a community  center  built 
around  a clinic,  with  a food  pantry,  an  after-school  program  for  children 
to  learn  about  Indian  heritage,  and  meetings  for  Indians  dealing  with 
substance  abuse.  Indian  quilts,  buffalo  hides  and  other  decorations  line 
the  hallways  in  the  small  building  along  Last  Chance  Gulch,  a downtown 
thoroughfare  whose  name  dates  to  Helena's  19th  century  mining  history. 

"When  you're  Native  American,  it's  honestly  not  that  easy  to  express 
yourself,  especially  in  a crowded  place  like  a hospital,"  said  Dulie 
Gardipee-Chriske,  49,  a Chippewa  Cree  Indian  who  deals  with  chronic  pain 
from  diabetes  and  persistent  swelling,  welts  and  cracking  in  her  legs. 

"If  I lose  this  place,  I'm  someone  that  will  probably  die,"  said 
Gardipee-Chriske,  a former  tribal  liaison  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
explaining  that  she  wouldn't  go  to  an  emergency  room  unless  she  felt 
horribly  sick  or  someone  took  her  there  by  force. 

Jester,  the  Assiniboine  Indian,  left  her  reservation  and  took  a seven- 
hour  bus  ride  to  Helena  when  she  was  15  and  pregnant.  She  was  desperate  to 
find  work  and  a more  hopeful  place  to  raise  her  son.  Jester  said. 

She  found  work  as  a cook  and  a home  health  aide,  but  still  felt  she  was 
living  as  "a  stranger  in  a strange  land."  Here  at  the  clinic,  she  said, 
she  has  not  only  regained  some  of  her  health  but  has  found  a way  to 
reconnect  with  her  Indian  identity. 

"It  would  be  insanity  to  close  a place  such  as  this,"  Jester  said.  "It 
would  be  like  taking  a knife  to  the  Indian  community." 

Directors  at  the  four  other  clinics  in  Montana  - in  Butte,  Billings, 


Missoula  and  Great  Falls  - said  they  worried  that  their  patients  would  be 
swallowed  up  or  ignored  by  the  non-Indian  health  system. 

Indians  suffer  disproportionately  from  diabetes,  obesity,  tuberculosis 
and  alcoholism,  said  Marjorie  Bear  Don't  Walk,  executive  director  of  the 
Indian  Health  Board,  which  operates  the  clinic  in  Billings. 

"A  lot  of  our  work  is  targeted  at  preventing  these  very  problems,"  Bear 
Don't  Walk  said.  "We  have  helped  a lot  of  people,  but  these  are  the  very 
people  we  worry  about  now,  the  kind  of  people  who  could  disappear  into  the 
system,  or  perhaps  maybe  never  even  make  it  into  the  system  at  all." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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U students  join  hundreds  of  others  to  protest  for  urban 
American  Indian  health  care 
By:  Ana  Breton 
April  25,  2006 

In  response  to  the  Bush  administration's  2007  proposal  to  cut  funding  to 
Utah's  Indian  Walk-in  Center  along  with  other  centers  around  the  nation, 
approximately  500  people  walked  about  two  miles  Friday  from  the  Indian 
Walk-in  Center  to  the  Bennett  Federal  Building.  The  federal  building's 
front  lawn  became  host  to  a half-dozen  speakers  after  the  march,  including 
Mayor  Rocky  Anderson. 

An  estimated  600  people,  including  U students,  protested  in  downtown 
Salt  Lake  City  on  Friday  in  defense  of  urban  American  Indian  health-care 
rights  and  funding. 

Representatives  from  various  American-Indian  tribes  and  supporters  from 
student  groups  at  the  U took  part  in  the  "Walk  of  Honor,"  which  started  at 
the  Indian  Walk-In  Center  near  the  Franklin  Covey  Field  and  ended  with  a 
rally  at  the  Bennett  Federal  Building. 

The  march  protested  President  Bush's  2007  budget  proposal  to  cut  funding 
to  the  34  health-care  clinics  that  aid  American  Indians  across  the  nation. 

Utah's  Walk-In  Center,  which  is  the  main  clinic  for  American  Indians  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  would  suffer  an  approximate  80  to  90  percent  cut  from  its 
$1.5  million  budget. 

Members  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Student  Association  and  the  American  Indian 
Science  and  Engineering  Society,  two  prominent  American-Indian  student 
groups  at  the  U,  were  present  at  the  protest. 

"A  lot  of  times,  we  don't  understand  what  is  going  on  and  how  something 
like  this  can  affect  other  people,"  said  Sheldon  Spotted  Elk,  former  vice 
president  of  ITSA  and  a senior  in  social  work.  "We  have  to  show  that  we 
care  so  we  can  make  a difference." 

American-Indian  students  at  the  U are  particularly  worried  because  of 
the  Associated  Students  of  the  University  of  Utah  Senate's  recent 
resolution  mandating  that  all  students  show  proof  of  health  insurance 
before  registering  for  Fall  Semester  classes  in  2007. 

The  proposals  would  make  it  harder  for  these  students  to  receive  health- 
care insurance  and  an  education,  said  Robert  Gallegos,  president  of  the 
Raza  Political  Action  Coalition  (Raz-Pac). 

"There's  certain  benefits  offered  by  the  Indian  Walk-In  Center  that 
would  be  removed,"  he  explained.  "The  Walk-In  Center  doesn't  just  cover 
health  care,  but  they  also  help  educate  the  Native  Americans  about  their 
culture. " 

Mayor  Rocky  Anderson  spoke  at  the  rally  after  the  march  and  said  it 
would  be  unlikely  for  students  and  their  families  to  apply  at  other  health 
clinics  if  the  Walk-In  Center's  budget  is  canceled. 


"Native  American  health  programs  provide  culturally  sensitive  services 
not  available  elsewhere/'  he  said. 

Besides  providing  health  care,  urban  American-Indian  programs  also  raise 
awareness  about  the  needs  in  the  American-Indian  populations,  Anderson 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Utah  Chronicle. 
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This  is  a sample  letter  or  call  only,  please  use  your  own  words. 

Being  respectful,  though  I know  sometimes  it  is  hard. 

Dodie 

Traditional  native  people  and  nations  will  be  gathering  in  Sturgis  in 
Duly,  before,  during  and  after  the  bike  rally,  to  protest  the  desecration 
to  Bear  Butte  Mountain,  considered  a Sacred  Mountain  to  many  Plains  Tribes 
and  which  now  faces  even  a greater  threat  by  the  development  of  a huge 
biker  bar,  campgrounds  and  other  plans  for  similar  establishments  so  close 
to  Bear  Butte. 

For  hundreds  of  years.  Native  People  have  come  to  Bear  Butte,  to  pray, 
in  their  Sacred  Ways  and  with  all  the  noise,  drinking  and  other  related 
problems  that  will  be  associated  with  an  establishment  of  this  type,  the 
area  will  be  desecrated.  The  fall-out  from  such  an  establishment  will  also 
have  a negative  impact  on  the  residents  of  the  area  as  well  and  will  ruin 
what  was  once,  a quiet,  peaceful  and  beautiful  area. 

In  addition,  a scant  2 miles  from  where  the  venue  is  scheduled  is  the 
Fort  Meade  Veterans  Flospital.  These  veterans  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
deserve  to  heal  and  spend  their  last  days  in  peace  too.  We  talk  about 
supporting  our  Veterans  but  we  all  too  often  forget  them,  when  they  come 
home,  maimed  and  with  life-long  health  issues. 

Traditional  People  and  their  supporters,  in  excess  of  10,000  people,  as 
well  as  the  news  media,  and  the  Coalition  to  defend  and  protect  Bear  Butte 
will  be  present  at  this  gathering.  We  also  have  the  support  of  many  bikers 
who  agree  with  us  that  Bear  Butte  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  this 
proposed  development.  We  will  make  our  views  known  and  the  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  upon  all  of  us  as  to  what  will  happen  to  Bear  Butte. 

Your  sponsorship  of  this  rally  will  be  perceived  by  many  people  that  you 
support  events  where  alcohol  and  drugs  are  freely  consumed,  where  loud 
music  interrupts  the  peaceful  sounds  of  the  area  and  the  rights  of 
residents  to  live  in  their  homes  in  peaceful  and  quiet  enjoyment  is  not 

respected  nor  do  you  have  any  respect  for  things  considered  Sacred. 

Is  this  the  image  you  wish  to  portray  to  the  world? 

Our  intent  is  not  to  stop  the  rally  - all  we  have  asked  for  is  a 5-mile 
buffer  zone  so  that  Bear  Butte  may  remain  protected  and  that  native  people 
may  continue  to  come  to  our  Sacred  Mountain  as  we  have  done  for  centuries 
to  pray. 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask?  No  it  is  not  and  reasonable  people  agree  that  a 

5-mile  buffer  would  be  a fair  resolution  to  this  issue. 

Please  think  of  future  generations  and  the  beauty  of  Bear  Butte  and 
withdraw  your  sponsorship  until  a settlement  is  reached  in  fairness  to  all 
and  a five-mile  buffer  zone  is  established  to  keep  our  Sacred  Bear  Butte 
protected . 

Thank  you. 


ADDRESS  TO  CONTACT 

When  sending  emails  to  the  addresses  below,  please 
replace  the  at  in  the  email 
address  with  the  §. 

List  of  Sturgis  Bike  Rally  Sponsors: 

Snap-on  Incorporated 
P.O.  Box  1410 

Kenosha,  WI  53141-1410,  U.S.A. 

262-656-5200 


lames  Ziemer 

President,  CEO  Harely  Davidson 
National  H.O.G.  Office 
P.O.  Box  453 
Milwaukee,  WI  53201 
1-800-CLUBHOG  (1-800-258-2464) 

FAX:  414-343-4515 

FOR  US-BASED  MEDIA  INQUIRIES  please  call  (414) 
343-INFO  (4636). 


lack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow  Proprietor 
Route  1 

Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352. 
877-Spirits 


Sony  dealer 

email  : cs.sas  at  theadvantage.com 


Ford 

Ford  Motor  Company 
Customer  Relationship  Center 
P.O.Box  6248 

Dearborn,  Michigan  48126 
1-800-392-3673 (FORD) 

TDD  for  the  hearing  impaired : 1-800-232-5952 
Monday  - Friday  8:00  AM  - 5:00  PM  local  time 


Geico  Insurance 
Sales  & Service 
1-800-44-CYCLE  (442-9253) 
motorcycle  at  geicomail.com 


South  Dakota  Pork 
National  Pork  Board 
P.O.  Box  9114 
Des  Moines,  IA  50306 
515-223-2600 


Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 
One  Busch  Place 
St.  Louis,  MO  63118 
1 800  342  5283 


The  Real  Security  Company 

email:  Info  at  TheRealSecurityCompany.com 

phone  866/878-TRSC  (8772). 


Take  it  Easy 

(couldnt  find  contact  info) 


Tom ' s T' s 

Lowell  Schwartz  and  Tom  Monahan 


1117  Main  Street 
Sturgis,  SD  57785 
(605)  347-6169 
800-865-9995. 

sturgistshirts  at  hotmail.com 


Coca-Cola 
Dan  Schaefer 

pressinquiries  at  na.ko.com 

404-676-2683 

404-515-6428 

PO  Box  1734 

Atlana,  GA  30301 


Midcontinent  Communications 

1-800-888-1300 

mccomm  at  midco.net 


Pierce  Manufacturing 
1-888-YPIERCE 

contactcenter  at  piercemfg.com 


TDG  Communications 
93  Sherman  Street 
Deadwood,  SD  57732 
605.722.7111 
FAX:  605.722.7112 

Tom  Griffith,  president  - tom  at  tdgcommunications.com 
Nyla  Griffith,  vice  president  - nyla  at 
tdgcommunications . com 

Monte  Amende,  creative  director  - monte  at 
tdgcommunications . com 

Dustin  Floyd,  marketing  executive  - dustin  at 
tdgcommunications . com 

Chad  Blair,  marketing  assistant  - chad  at 
tdgcommunications . com 


Da  Bus 

L.V.  Matt  Bruer 
dabus  at  sturgisweb.com 
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Another  chapter  in  continuing  tobacco  tax  saga 
Oklahoman  Editorial 
April  24,  2006 

IN  THE  latest  installment  of  "As  the  Tobacco  Tax  Turns,"  the  state  House 
of  Representatives  approved  a bill  that  seeks  to  make  nontribal  retail 
stores  more  competitive  with  tribally  owned  or  tribally  licensed 
establishments  that  sell  cigarettes.  It's  sure  not  to  be  the  final  episode. 

The  governor's  office  has  been  hearing  it  from  all  sides  since  before 
voters  approved  a new  tobacco  tax  in  November  2004.  The  volume  has  only 
increased  as  nontribal  retailers  have  seen  their  market  share  diminish, 
particularly  in  the  Tulsa  area,  and  some  tribes  have  accused  Gov.  Brad 
Henry  of  breaking  new  compacts. 

Under  the  new  tax,  nontribal  retailers  pay  a tax  of  $1.03  per  pack.  The 


compacts  allow  a number  of  tax  rates  for  tribal  smoke  shops,  including  one 
of  6 cents  per  pack  for  shops  located  mostly  along  the  state  border.  Some 
tribal  shops  not  located  near  the  border  have  been  buying  cigarettes  with 
6-cent  stamps  and  reselling  them  elsewhere. 

As  a result,  revenue  from  tribal  tax  stamps  has  been  a small  fraction  of 
what  nontribal  retailers  have  generated  - $2.3  million  in  March,  compared 
with  $15.2  million  for  nontribal  retailers  - despite  a nearly  50-50  split 
in  market  share.  Although  the  tax  produced  $183  million  during  2005,  that 
was  about  $80  million  less  than  expected.  Monthly  collections  this  year 
have  been  about  $4  million  below  projections. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  House  last  week  is  a Senate  measure  that  would 
let  retail  stores  charge  only  10  cents  per  pack  more  than  tribally  owned 
stores  if  they're  within  a 25-mile  radius.  A good  idea,  although  at  least 
one  Oklahoma  City  retailer  said  that  radius  isn't  big  enough. 

The  state  also  has  passed  emergency  rules  designed  to  curb  abuses  of  the 
6-cent  stamps,  prompting  legal  challenges.  The  state  has  entered  into 
arbitration  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  an  effort  to  resolve  their 
differences.  Henry  recently  said  of  the  state's  current  situation  with 
tribes,  "The  ultimate  solution  is  going  to  require  a loser." 

Don't  touch  that  remote.  This  soap  opera  figures  to  last  a while. 
Copyright  c.  2006  News  9/The  Oklahoman,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Tribe  to  establish  office  for  elders 
May  1,  2006 

PEMBROKE  - Lumbee  leaders  say  they  will  continue  the  tradition  of 
honoring  older  tribal  members  by  establishing  an  Office  of  Elder  Services. 

The  office  will  provide  workshops  and  seminars  to  educate  elders  on  such 
topics  as  scam  avoidance,  home  safety,  crime  prevention,  craft  production, 
living  wills,  reverse  mortgages  and  new  medical  guidelines. 

"I  encourage  all  tribal  elders  to  take  advantage  of  this  program,"  said 
Tribal  Administrator  Leon  Jacobs.  "Our  goal  is  to  implement  as  many 
beneficial  services  as  possible  to  ensure  that  each  tribal  member  is 
affected  in  some  way  by  the  services  we  offer." 

Vista  volunteers  are  expected  to  help  lead  many  of  the  workshops.  The 
volunteers  already  work  with  older  tribal  members  at  Heritage  Haven  in 
Fairmont  and  the  North  Carolina  Indian  Cultural  Center  in  Pembroke. 

For  example,  elders  are  quilting  on  a weekly  basis.  Some  of  those  works 
will  be  on  display  for  raffle  at  the  three-day  Lumbee  Spring  Powwow  that 
begins  Friday  at  the  Southeastern  Regional  Agricultural  Center/Farmers 
Market  in  Lumberton. 

Wanda  Locklear  will  serve  as  elder  services  coordinator.  She  will  be 
responsible  for  establishing  and  coordinating  activities  for  volunteer 
elders  in  the  14  tribal  districts. 

"This  program  will  continue  to  expose  elders  to  educational,  cultural, 
and  healthier  living  habits,"  said  Tribal  Chairman  Jimmy  Goins. 

Goins  is  heading  up  an  effort  to  get  the  state  to  provide  money  for  the 
new  office. 

For  information,  go  online  to  www.lumbeetribe.com  or  contact  the  Office 
of  Elder  Services  at  521-7861. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian. 
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Tribes  reflect  on  a century  of  accomplishments 

Tulsa  event  commemorates  1906  law 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

April  26,  2006 

If  they  weren't  already  familiar  with  its  history,  the  eighty-plus  peopl 
gathered  to  hear  from  representatives  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  soon 
learned  why  the  Creek  Council  Oak  Park  in  Tulsa  was  chosen  as  the  location 
for  an  event  touting  a century  of  Oklahoma's  American  Indian  history. 

"If  you  can,  visualize  175  years  ago  when  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were 
forced  into  Oklahoma  territory,"  said  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  Principal 
Chief  A.D.  Ellis.  "The  huge  oak  tree  is  alive  and  well  and  the  Muscogee 
(Creek)  Nation  is  alive  and  well  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma." 

The  park  memorializes  the  Lochapokes,  a band  of  Creek  settlers  that 
first  moved  to  the  region  in  1839,  a fitting  location,  officials  said, 
considering  the  tribal  leaders  were  there  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Act  of  1906,  a piece  of  federal 
legislation  that  allowed  for  the  five  tribes-the  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
Chickasaws,  Choctaws  and  Seminoles,  all  originally  from  the  Southeast  - to 
continue  with  their  governments. 

There  were  some  caveats  - the  President  got  to  handpick  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes,  undoubtedly  what  Seminole  Chief  Kelly  Haney  was  referring  to 
when  he  noted:  "There  were  some  things  about  it  that  we  obviously  didn't 
like,"  but  fast-forward  a century  and  historians  now  consider  the  law 
crucial  to  the  development  of  tribal  sovereignty. 

"It's  an  honor  to  look  out  today  at  the  descendants  of  those  five  great 
nations,"  Chickasaw  Lt.  Governor  lefferson  Keel  told  the  crowd  at  the  park 
Elders  were  encouraged  to  sit  in  the  front  row. 

"We  not  only  survived  but  we  are  thriving,"  Haney  said.  "We  survived 
broken  treaties,  wars  and  the  attempted  extermination  of  our  people." 

Haney  said  it's  estimated  there  were  between  five  to  12-million  Native 
people  alive  when  Christopher  Columbus  landed.  By  the  turn  of  the  19th 
century  that  number  had  dwindled  to  just  400,000. 

"Think  about  this,"  Haney  said,  "we  came  this  close  to  being 
exterminated.  Wiped  off  of  the  face  of  this  earth.  Those  were  your 
ancestors . " 

Today  Oklahoma  tribes  strive  to  preserve  their  language  and  culture 
while  remaining  big-time  players  in  state  politics,  and  a major  force  in 
Oklahoma's  economy. 

Rebecca  Lindsey  proves  what  the  Creek's  George  Tiger  termed  the  current 
"rekindling  of  a strong  spirit  among  our  people."  Lindsey,  a 75-year-old 
Creek  grandmother  from  Wewoka,  said  her  20-year-old  grandson  is  now 
learning  Creek  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

"That's  something  I wish  I had  done,"  Lindsey  told  the  Native  American 
Times,  adding  that  she  now  regularly  attends  tribal  meetings  and  cultural 
events . 

"We've  come  along  way,"  agreed  Ann  Hammons,  a Cherokee  from  Tahlequah. 

"This  gathering  has  historical  significance,"  said  Carl  Hornet,  also  a 
Cherokee  from  Tahlequah.  "It  shows  that  Native  tribes  exist  and  they  are 
stronger  than  ever." 

As  she  was  leaving  the  event,  Cheri  Deer,  a member  of  the  Seminole 
Nation,  said  she  was  grateful  to  have  learned  the  significance  of  the 
Creek  Council  Oak  Park. 

"We  really  didn't  know  about  this,"  Deer  said.  "We  are  a part  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  so  it  is  significant  to  us." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Firm  fined  for  cheating  tribe 
April  25,  2006 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  (AP)  - A Texas  company  has  been  fined  $4.6  million  for 
cheating  schools  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  as  part  of  a federal 
program. 

According  to  authorities,  NextiraOne  LLC  of  Flouston  inflated  equipment 
prices,  submitted  false  invoices  and  failed  to  install  and  deliver  some 
services  and  equipment. 

The  firm  was  involved  in  a Federal  Communications  Commission  program 
that  provides  Internet  access  and  other  telecommunications  services  to 
economically  disadvantaged  schools  and  libraries. 

Under  a plea  agreement,  NextiraOne  will  pay  a $1.9  million  criminal  fine. 
A civil  settlement  requires  the  company  to  forfeit  more  than  $2.6 
million  for  uncompensated  work  at  other  school  districts. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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American  Indian  reservations  getting  air  ambulances 
By  CARSON  WALKER 
Associated  Press  Writer 
April  27,  2006 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  (AP)  - Isolated  American  Indians  soon  will  be  closer  to 
emergency  health  care  through  a plan  to  put  air  ambulances  on  reservations 
nationwide. 

The  first  airplanes  will  be  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud 
reservations  in  South  Dakota  by  Duly,  then  Fort  Berthold  in  North  Dakota. 

The  goal  is  to  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to  get  a patient  to  a hospital 
that  can  provide  a level  of  care  not  available  in  rural  areas. 

"If  we  can  start  saving  hours  ...  we  can  start  saving  lives,"  Tex  Hall, 
chairman  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Economic  Alliance,  said  Wednesday  at  the 
announcement  in  Sioux  Falls. 

It  now  can  take  three  or  four  hours  for  some  patients  to  get  to  a 
hospital  because  the  air  ambulance  first  has  to  fly  from  its  hospital  to 
the  reservation  and  then  back  to  the  hospital. 

Hall's  coalition  of  tribes  is  working  with  PassNet  Inc.  of  Plymouth, 
Minn.,  which  secured  investors  and  plans  to  put  fixed-wing  airplanes  on  50 
reservations  over  the  next  five  years  and  cut  that  time,  said  its  CEO, 

John  Warnock. 

"We  want  to  roll  this  out  one  station  a month,"  he  said. 

Funding  for  the  flights  will  come  from  the  federal  programs  under  which 
the  patients  are  covered:  Medicare,  Medicaid,  Indian  Health  Services  and 
the  Veterans  Administration,  Warnock  said. 

Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  president,  said  the  service 
will  allow  patients  to  be  taken  immediately  to  a burn  unit,  for  example, 
instead  of  local  and  regional  hospitals  first. 

The  airplanes  also  will  be  used  to  fly  in  specialists  so  people  can  be 


cared  for  on  the  reservation,  which  will  keep  that  money  from  going 
elsewhere  and  better  serve  people,  said  Fire  Thunder,  whose  tribal  members 
live  on  the  huge  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  southwestern  South  Dakota. 

"We're  going  to  be  able  to  bring  the  experts  in,"  she  said. 

Rep.  Paul  Valandra,  D-Mission,  a member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe, 
mentioned  the  need  to  Warnock  in  December.  The  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge 
health  committees  and  tribal  councils  have  since  approved  it,  and  the 
planes  are  scheduled  to  be  moved  in  by  summer. 

"This  group  moves  at  warp  speed,"  Warnock  said. 

Valandra  said  the  state  also  will  save  Medicaid  money  because  of  the 
ability  to  shop  around  for  the  best  rates  and  specialties. 

Warnock  said  fixed-wing  airplanes  will  be  used  instead  of  helicopters 
because  they  cost  a third  less  to  operate,  are  faster  and  can  fly  in  more 
inclement  weather. 

He  said  that  in  2003,  he  dislodged  a piece  of  food  from  his  4-year-old 
son's  throat,  and  the  seven  minutes  it  took  paramedics  to  arrive  seemed 
like  an  eternity. 

"I  can't  imagine  what  it's  like  to  hold  a child's  hand  for  four  hours," 
Warnock  said. 

Hall,  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  in  Fort  Berthold,  N.D.,  is 
also  former  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  The 
Inter-Tribal  Economic  Alliance,  which  he  now  runs,  is  a national  coalition 
of  Indian  tribes,  Alaska  natives  and  native  Hawaiians. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Navajo  president  creates  task  force  to  battle  federal  budget  cuts 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  21,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Speaking  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  President  3oe 
Shirley  3r.  urged  action  to  prevent  the  Bush  Administration  from  slicing 
$109  million  in  funding  for  the  BIA,  which  would  devastate  Navajo  housing, 
social  services  and  education  programs. 

"President  Bush  proposes  to  eliminate  critical  funding  for  the  BIA  by 
$109  million.  This  will  have  a tremendous,  negative  impact  on  the  Navajo 
Nation  in  terms  of  providing  direct  services  and  funding  contract 
programs,"  Shirley  told  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  in  spring  session. 

Shirley  said  he  would  convene  a task  force  made  up  of  personnel  from 
tribal  divisions  to  devise  a strategic  plan  with  an  aggressive  lobbying 
effort  to  combat  planned  budget  cuts. 

"We  are  working  hard  to  protect  the  Navajo  Nation's  interests  at  the 
federal  level,"  Shirley  told  the  council. 

If  the  Bush  budget  is  approved  by  Congress,  he  said,  the  Navajo  Nation 
will  see  a reduction  in  BIA  school  construction  projects  and  the  Housing 
Improvement  Program,  and  the  elimination  of  Johnson  O'Malley  funding. 

"We'll  also  see  a major  reduction  in  funding  for  our  social  services 
programs.  Specifically,  the  Navajo  Nation  stands  to  lose  approximately  $3. 

3 million  dollars  in  welfare  assistance." 

Shirley  said  the  budget  cuts  will  have  a major  affect  on  tribal  programs. 

"The  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  Hurricane  Katrina  and  Rita  relief 
efforts  have  taken  priority  over  the  federal  government's  obligation  to 
Native  America . " 

Shirley  said  he  provided  testimony  on  March  30  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior,  Environment,  and  Related 


Agencies,  urging  it  to  restore  critical  funding  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

During  his  State  of  the  Nation  address,  Shirley  responded  to  the 
decision  of  the  federal  district  court  to  allow  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
desecrate  Navajos'  sacred  Dook ' o ' osliid  (San  Francisco  Peaks),  near 
Flagstaff,  by  using  wastewater  to  produce  snow  for  skiers.  Dook ' o ' osliid 
is  one  of  the  Navajo's  Four  Sacred  Mountains  and  held  sacred  by  13  Indian 
tribes  in  the  region. 

Shirley  said  the  decision  was  "extremely  heartbreaking  and  devastating 
to  our  Dine'  way  of  life." 

"I  have  authorized  the  filing  of  an  immediate  injunction  and  an  appeal," 
Shirley  said,  urging  the  approval  of  funds  for  the  lawsuit. 

"I  also  must  share  with  you  that  the  owner  of  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  ski 
facility  has  expressed  an  interest  in  a buyout.  For  this  reason,  I will 
call  a meeting  of  tribal  leaders  within  the  region  to  discuss  this 
important  option. 

"Flowever,  if  the  owner  is  unreasonable  or  unwilling  to  negotiate  a fair 
price,  then  we  will  and  must  continue  to  fight  to  save  Dook'o'osliid  and 
our  Dine'  way  of  life." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Cheyfitz,  Gladue:  Why  not  a chapter  for  the  Navajos  living 
on  the  Flopi  partitioned  lands? 
by:  Eric  Cheyfitz  / Cornell  University 
April  21,  2006 

As  reported  in  Indian  Country  Today  ("Shirley  urges  formation  of  urban 
chapters"  by  Brenda  Norrell,  Vol.  25,  Iss.  42),  Navajo  Nation  President 
Doe  Shirley  Ur.  is  encouraging  the  formation  of  urban  chapters  by  Navajos 
living  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Phoenix;  Los  Angeles;  Denver;  Salt  Lake  City; 
and  Chicago,  which  "would  enable  them  to  get  a fair  share  of  resources, 
funding  and  services  from  the  Navajo  Nation." 

"The  Navajo  Nation  coffers  is  your  money,  too,"  Shirley  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  an  address  to  Navajos  living  in  Albuquerque. 

Chapters,  of  which  there  are  110  on  the  Navajo  reservation,  are  the 
basic  political  units  of  the  nation,  electing  representatives  to  the 
Navajo  Nation  Council  and  providing  goods  and  services  to  those  people 
living  within  the  chapter's  district. 

Each  chapter  is  intended  to  represent  the  interests  of  its  members. 
Enrolled  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation  living  in  urban  areas  are  members  of 
chapters  on  the  reservation;  but,  according  to  the  article,  they 
"expressed  frustration,  saying  they  are  treated  by  their  home  chapters  as 
if  they  are  no  longer  members  of  the  community." 

The  issue,  then,  is  one  of  representation . While  they  are  already 
members  of  chapters  on  the  reservation,  urban  Navajos  do  not  feel 
represented  by  these  chapters,  not  simply  because  of  physical  distance 
from  them  but  also  because  the  problems  facing  urban  Navajos  are  not 
identical  to  the  problems  facing  chapter  members  at  home;  and,  clearly, 
institutions  at  the  chapters  (day  care,  senior  centers,  meal  programs, 
etc)  cannot  serve  Navajos  living  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Thus,  urban 
chapters  are  necessary,  the  logic  goes,  to  represent  these  political 
constituencies  with  their  distinctive  agendas. 

If  this  logic  makes  sense,  and  we  think  it  does,  then  why  shouldn't  it 
apply  to  the  Navajos  living  on  the  Flopi  Partitioned  Lands  who,  because  of 
their  distinctive  political  status  brought  about  by  outcome  of  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  land  dispute,  petitioned  the  Navajo  Nation  five  years  ago  for 
recognition  as  a separate  chapter  but  without  success? 


The  Accommodation  Agreement  of  the  1996  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Settlement  Act 
places  HPL  Navajos  under  Hopi  as  well  as  Navajo  jurisdiction. 

While  HPL  Navajos  are  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  they  also  come  under 
Hopi  jurisdiction  (because,  due  to  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Settlement  Act  of 
1974,  they  are  living  on  what  is  now  Hopi  land)  in  both  criminal  and  civil 
matters  relating  to  residency  on  the  HPL  while  remaining  under  Navajo 
jurisdiction  in  other  civil  matters,  particularly  in  the  domestic  sphere. 

Because  of  the  history  of  the  land  dispute,  HPL  Navajos  have  a whole  set 
of  issues  relating  to  the  terms  and  enforcement  of  the  AA  that  are  unique 
to  their  situation,  including  the  crucial  matters  of  grazing  and  religious 
rights . 

Nevertheless,  these  Navajos  have  no  representation  on  the  Hopi  tribal 
council;  and  their  only  representation  on  the  Navajo  tribal  council  is 
through  their  separate  chapters  bordering  the  HPL,  where  they  are 
represented  not  as  a group  but  as  separate  persons. 

Dispersed  over  the  1.85  million  acres  of  the  HPL,  these  Navajos  are 
necessarily  members  of  different  chapters.  Thus,  they,  like  their  urban 
counterparts,  have  no  representation  as  a distinct  group  with  a set  of 
special  concerns. 

Due  to  the  history  of  the  land  dispute,  it  is  clear  that  they  need  such 
representation.  The  most  effective  way  to  achieve  this  would  be  as  a 
separate  HPL  chapter  represented  on  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  where  the 
HPL  Navajos  could  present  their  agenda  as  a community  to  the  nation.  For 
the  Navajo  Nation,  as  a party  to  the  provisions  of  the  1996  Act,  which 
includes  the  AA,  is  the  proper  representative  of  this  group  before  the 
Hopi  Tribe.  Without  such  representation,  which  their  separate  chapters 
cannot  give  them,  the  HPL  Navajos  are  effectively  without  a political 
voice  in  an  arena  where  their  vital  interests  are  at  stake. 

Katherine  Smith,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  and  a life-long 
resident  of  Big  Mountain  on  the  HPL,  wrote  the  following: 

"At  this  point  in  history,  we,  [HPL]  Navajos,  have  no  sovereignty  left. 
We  do  not  have  power  over  our  own  lives  or  stewardship  over  our  natural 
resources.  The  Dineh  who  live  on  the  HPL  under  the  1996  Accommodation 
Agreement,  are  without  proper  political  representation.  Furthermore,  HPL 
residents  are  left  with  no  resources  for  funding  basic  human  services, 
including  community  buildings,  housing,  decent  roads,  electricity  and 
running  water.  Residents  must  drive  long  distances  to  access  health 
services,  schools,  jobs,  haul  drinking  water,  pick-up  mail,  get  gas,  and 
groceries . " 

If  Shirley  is  encouraging  the  formation  of  urban  chapters  so  that 
members  of  these  communities  with  their  distinctive  agendas  arising  from 
their  distinctive  circumstances  can  be  represented  on  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council,  then  he  should  be  supportive  of  the  formation  of  an  HPL  chapter. 

For  while  HPL  residents  live  physically  closer  to  the  nation  than  urban 
Navajos,  they  also  live  in  exile  and  are  in  need  of  the  political 
representation  that  will  give  them  a voice  in  their  own  affairs  and  a 
chance  to  access  the  resources  of  which,  clearly,  they  are  both  deserving 
and  in  great  need. 

Eric  Cheyfitz  is  an  Ernest  I.  White  Professor  of  American  Studies  and 
Humane  Letters  at  Cornell  University.  Marie  Gladue  is  an  enrolled  member 
of  the  Navajo  Nation  and  HPL  resident. 
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Effort  afoot  to  save  Native  American  burial  grounds 


'Sacred  Sites  Run'  aims  to  raise  nation.  Midstate  awareness 
By  CLAY  CAREY 
Staff  Writer 
April  23,  2006 

Ben  Yahola  has  watched  developers  and  vandals  wreck  almost  all  of  the 
sacred  burial  grounds  of  the  Native  American  tribes  around  his  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  home. 

Yahola  had  a feeling  of  responsibility  to  his  Muscogee  ancestors,  a 
desire  to  preserve  Native  American  burial  sites  and  explain  their 
importance  to  the  rest  of  America. 

He  decided  to  do  so  in  the  most  practical  way  he  knew  how  - with  his 
feet . 

Yahola  is  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  Sacred  Sites  Run,  an 
effort  to  attract  attention  to  the  rampant  "destruction,  desecration  and 
ongoing  looting"  of  ancient  burial  grounds. 

"As  Native  Americans,  we  want  people  to  know  there's  a certain  sense  of 
identity  related  to  these  places,"  Yahola  said  during  a program  at  Belmont 
University  yesterday. 

"I  think  tribal  groups  need  to  do  more  (to  educate  the  public  and  fight 
for  site  preservation)  . . . not  only  one  group,  but  all  groups  that  have 
been  through  here,"  Yahola  said. 

His  drive  started  on  the  first  day  of  spring  at  the  Pinson  Mounds  near 
lackson,  Tenn.  Already,  Yahola  has  been  to  Indian  burial  sites  in 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Yahola  and  others  meet  at  the  sites  and  make  a symbolic  run  to  the 
mounds,  or  what  is  left  of  them,  to  collect  handfuls  of  dirt,  he  said. 

When  the  run  is  finished  this  summer,  dirt  from  burial  mounds  in  nine 
states  will  be  brought  to  Wisconsin,  where  it  will  be  used  to  build  a 
smaller  mound  as  a monument  to  desecrated  burial  sites. 

Saturday,  he  added  a few  handfuls  of  dirt  from  local  mound  sites  to  his 
collection.  Along  with  a delegation  of  local  Native  Americans  and 
conservationists,  Yahola  visited  several  area  burial  sites,  including  one 
near  the  Brentwood  Public  Library  and  Fewkes  Mound,  also  in  Brentwood. 

"Mr.  Yahola  is  basically  trying  to  help  raise  awareness  on  a national 
level  on  preservation  of  sacred  sites,"  said  Pat  Cummins,  a Nashville 
resident,  a Cherokee  and  a member  of  the  Nashville-based  Alliance  for 
Native  American  Indian  Rights. 

"There  can  never  be  enough  people  out  there  fighting  for  this  cause. 
There's  not  as  many  people  involved  nowadays  as  there  once  were,"  Cummins 
said.  "I  see  what  Ben  is  doing  as  being  extremely  important  to  Native 
American  people." 

Cummins  said  several  sites  in  Middle  Tennessee,  containing  anywhere  from 
150  to  300  burials,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past  five  years.  "To  us, 
that's  a major  loss,  just  because  of  their  sheer  size,"  he  said. 

Without  a significant  shift  in  culture,  sacred  Native  American  burial 
sites  will  continue  to  fall  to  development,  according  to  Mark  Tolley,  co- 
president of  the  Tennessee  Ancient  Sites  Conservancy. 

Tennessee  is  a "cultural  wasteland"  when  it  comes  to  preserving  those 
sites,  Tolley  said. 

"We  bulldoze  mounds  in  Tennessee,"  he  said.  "Most  of  our  sites  in 
Davidson  County  are  gone.  We  need  to  preserve  what  we  have.  If  we  don't 
act  fast  in  the  next  10  years,  most  of  these  sites  will  be  gone." 

At  times,  Yahola  said,  what  he  has  seen  at  mounds  during  the  run  have 
weighed  heavily  on  his  heart.  At  one,  looters  searching  for  artifacts  had 
dug  a large  hole  right  through  a mound.  At  another,  a casino  had  been 
built  over  a burial  site. 

"Some  of  it,  it's  pretty  hard  to  go  there,"  he  said.  "It  takes  a lot  of 
energy  out  of  me  to  do  this." 

Yahola  put  much  of  the  blame  on  the  nation's  education  system,  which  he 
says  doesn't  teach  children  "about  the  true  America."  The  responsibility 
of  delivering  those  lessons  now  falls  to  individuals,  he  said. 

"We  want  to  be  able  to  educate  people  and  let  them  know  that  we  are  all 
tribal  people,  in  that  we  have  that  connection  to  the  earth,"  Yahola  said. 
"This  is  not  just  an  Indian  problem.  This  is  something  we  all  can  benefit 
from. " 
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NCAA  rejects  two  more  challenges  to  mascot  policy 
May  1,  2006 

The  NCAA  held  firm  to  its  Indian  mascot  policy  on  Friday,  rejecting 
appeals  filed  by  two  schools  whose  "Fighting  Sioux"  and  "Chief  Illiniwek" 
symbols  are  among  the  most  controversial. 

The  decision  by  the  NCAA's  executive  committee  again  cited  the  hostile 
and  abusive  nature  of  the  two  images.  As  a result,  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  and  the  University  of  Illinois  cannot  host  post-season  tournaments 
or  display  Indian-imagery  during  playoffs. 

The  move  sets  up  a possible  court  challenge  by  both  institutions.  But  a 
prominent  Indian  leader  in  North  Dakota  praised  the  NCAA  for  taking  a 
stand . 

"As  places  of  learning,  colleges  and  universities  have  a fundamental 
responsibility  to  create  an  environment  where  every  racial  group  is 
respected,"  said  David  Gipp,  a UND  alumnus  who  is  president  of  the  United 
Tribes  Technical  College  in  Bismarck.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
'honorable'  denigration  of  a race  or  group  of  people." 

Meanwhile,  a third  school  was  placed  on  a five-year  watch  after  it 
removed  all  references  to  Indian  imagery.  Bradley  University  in  Illinois 
will  continue  to  be  known  as  the  "Braves"  name  and  won't  be  subject  to  any 
restrictions  on  post-season  play  during  the  probation  period. 

The  NCAA  policy,  announced  last  August,  doesn't  force  any  of  its  member 
universities  and  colleges  to  eliminate  their  Indian  imagery.  But  five 
schools  have  gotten  rid  of  their  Indian  mascots  rather  than  fight  to  keep 
names  like  "Savages"  and  the  "Red  Men." 

Four  more  schools  have  been  removed  from  the  NCAA's  list  after  gaining 
approval  from  local  tribes.  The  Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Michigan,  the 
Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  and  the 
Ute  Tribe  of  Utah  said  they  have  positive  relationships  with  the 
institutions  that  bear  their  names. 

The  same  couldn't  be  said  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  despite 
attempts  by  its  president,  Charles  Kupchella,  to  garner  tribal  support  for 
the  "Fighting  Sioux"  nickname  and  logo.  As  recently  as  Thursday,  he  went 
on  a media  campaign  to  claim  that  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  backed  the 
symbol . 

But  the  tribe  continues  to  oppose  the  name,  chairman  Ron  His  Horse  Is 
Thunder  told  the  NCAA  that  same  day.  Kupchella  was  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  surprise  by  the  letter,  which  he  became  aware  of  while  holding  a press 
call  to  announce  the  tribe's  alleged  support. 

"Amid  UND's  appeals  of  NCAA  rulings  in  accordance  with  NCAA  policies 
regarding  use  of  American  Indian  athletic  nicknames  and  logos,  the  SRST 
remains  committed  to  protecting  the  integrity  of  the  Dakota  and  Lakota 
(Sioux)  culture  and  spirituality  of  its  members,  especially  for  SRST- 
member  alumni  and  current  students  of  UND,"  His  Horse  Is  Thunder  wrote. 

The  University  of  Illinois  can't  claim  tribal  support  either,  a position 
it  somewhat  backed  itself  into  after  successfully  arguing  before  the  NCAA 
that  the  "Illini"  team  name  was  not  linked  to  any  tribes.  Now  the  school 
is  being  forced  to  explain  how  the  "Chief  Illiniwek"  is  not  hostile  or 
abusive  to  Native  Americans  despite  its  overt  use  of  Indian  imagery, 
including  feathers,  a headdress  and  "dance"  movements. 

Besides  UND  and  Illinois,  four  other  schools  filed  appeals  of  the  mascot 
policy.  But  the  NCAA  has  kept  the  Alcorn  State  University  "Braves,"  the 
Arksanas  State  University  "Indians"  and  the  Indiana  University  "Indians" 


on  the  list.  A final  appeal  by  the  Newberry  College  "Indians"  is  pending. 

Three  more  schools  are  still  waiting  word  on  their  initial  status  before 
the  NCAA.  The  Catawba  College  "Indians/'  the  McMurry  University  "Indians" 
and  William  and  Mary's  "Tribe"  are  being  reviewed  by  NCAA  staff. 
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Morelos  Residents  Fight  Back  Against  a Garbage  Dump  that  Is  Polluting  their 
Land  and  Poisoning  their  Children  With  Protests,  Blockades,  and  Now 
loining  Forces  with  the  Zapatista  Other  Campaign,  the  Citizens  of  Alpuyeca 
Have  the  Government  on  the  Defensive  By  Amber  Howard  The  Other  lournalism 
with  the  Other  Campaign  in  Morelos  April  27,  2006  NarcoNews 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Alpuyeca,  Morelos  are  suffering  from  serious 
health  problems.  Respiratory  diseases,  breathing  problems,  and  skin 
infections  are  the  most  visible  results  of  what  townspeople  say  is  the 
contamination  of  their  water  from  the  Tetlama  open-air  garbage.  This  dump, 
used  by  the  five  surrounding  communities  and  accruing  1,300  tons  of 
garbage  per  day,  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  thirty  years  - too  long, 
according  to  Paloma  Estrada  of  the  Independent  Human  Rights  Commission  of 
Morelos,  who  addressed  Zapatista  Subcomandante  Marcos  earlier  this  month 
at  a meeting  of  the  Other  Campaign  in  Zacatepec. 

"First  we  noticed  that  our  children  were  becoming  sick,"  said  Estrada. 
"Then  we  realized  where  the  pollution  was  coming  from  and  that  it  was 
contaminating  our  water.  Garbage  dumps  should  normally  be  in  use  for  10  to 
20  years.  Anything  after  this  time  can  be  destructive  to  ground  water, 
aquifers,  and  the  soil." 

At  the  meeting  of  workers  in  Zacatepec  - a city  whose  largest  employer 
is  a sugar  refinery  - on  April  12,  another  neighbor  of  the  dump,  Luis 
Montoya  Ortega,  spoke  about  the  consequences  of  pollution  before  the 
assembly  of  more  than  1,000  people.  "One  of  the  most  obvious  contamination 
sites  is  the  Platlaco  River,  which  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the 
state  of  Morelos.  Now  children  aren't  even  able  to  bathe  in  the  water  and 
it  could  be  getting  incrementally  worse,"  he  said.  "Land,  air  and  water  - 
that ' s all  we  want . " 

On  March  14,  a group  of  Alpuyeca  community  members,  including  Montoya 
Ortega,  demanded  the  closing  of  the  dump  by  blocking  the  federal  highway 
between  the  city  of  Cuernavaca  and  Alpuyeca  with  large  boulders,  signs  and 
protesters.  According  to  local  press  reports,  after  approximately  15  hours 
of  unmoving  traffic,  state  and  local  authorities  promised  to  begin  the 
necessary  steps  to  close  the  waste  site.  Rafael  Martinez,  sub-secretary  of 
the  state  government,  mentioned  that  he  would  meet  with  local  mayors  to 
start  to  figure  out  how  to  minimize  the  amount  of  garbage  being 
transferred  there  in  the  months  to  come. 

The  governor  of  Morelos,  Sergio  Estrada  Cajigal  did  not  comment  on  the 
importance  of  shutting  the  garbage  dump  and  simply  demanded  that  the 
highway  be  opened.  Cajigal  was  quoted  by  reporter  Miguel  Angel  Garcia  in 
the  newspaper  La  lornada  de  Morelos:  "I  have  asked  for  police  presence  and 
in  the  case  that  these  uncompromising  people  don't  listen  to  reason,  the 
police  will  have  to  remove  them."  One  of  the  protestors  and  community 
members,  Guadalupe  Zallego,  said  the  blockade  was  necessary  so  that  "the 
deaf  government  of  Estrada  Cajigal  pays  attention  to  us.  We  are  tired  of 
going  to  meeting  after  meeting,  without  arriving  at  anything,  exhausting 
all  the  legal  options  and,  still,  nothing." 

While  Montoya  Ortega  claims  the  government  promised  a definite  closure 


within  90  days  of  their  protest,  Paloma  Estrada  isn't  so  sure.  In  her 
comments  during  an  Other  Campaign  meeting  in  nearby  Tlaquiltenango  on 
April  14,  she  mentioned  that  while  the  closure  of  the  dump  is  important, 
she  believes  that  the  solution  to  the  health  problems  and  other 
contamination  issues  will  only  come  after  significant  long-term  ecological 
and  bacterial  tests  are  complete.  After  the  first  set  of  preliminary  tests 
came  back  saying  the  area  was  contaminated,  the  Independent  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  Morelos  began  working  with  local  authorities,  trying  to  get 
soil,  water,  and  air  tests  done  to  be  able  to  quantify  the  true  damage  of 
the  environment.  So  far,  their  requests  have  not  been  met. 

"Our  struggle,"  highlights  spokeswoman  Estrada,  "isn't  just  about  the 
garbage  dump.  It  goes  beyond  that.  What  we  are  asking  for  is  the  health 
and  wellbeing  of  our  people.  That  is  why  we  are  on  our  feet  and  in  the 
struggle . " 

Estrada  describes  how  the  earth  in  this  agricultural  area  is  porous, 
meaning  any  kind  of  runoff  from  the  dump  seeps  into  the  groundwater.  "If 
the  soil  is  permeated  with  contaminants,  they  are  going  into  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  the  area  produces.  This  is  another  reason  why  the  tests 
need  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible." 

One  of  the  necessary  tests  will  be  to  check  for  heavy  metals  and 
hydrocarbons.  The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  still  waiting  to  hear  back 
from  the  municipal  officials,  but  they  believe  that  their  requests, 
including  reparations  for  health  problems  and  other  damages,  are  both  fair 
and  respectful.  As  Estrada  explains,  "Not  one  of  us  here  agreed  to  make 
Alpuyeca  the  site  of  this  dump.  Now  it  is  not  just  an  ecological  issue,  it 
is  a health  problem.  We  must  have  reparations."  Many  of  the  people 
continue  to  drink  the  water,  unable  to  afford  to  buy  purified  in  bottles. 
"The  important  thing  now  is  to  know  the  level  of  danger  incurred  upon 
consumption.  If  we  are  drinking  water  from  there,  what  happens?" 

The  Human  Rights  Commission,  as  part  of  its  plea  for  reparations,  is 
asking  the  government  for  a clinic  to  take  care  of  the  people  with  health 
problems  due  to  the  pollution,  a grade  school  - currently  the  community 
has  none  - so  that  they  can  educate  the  children  on  ecological  issues,  and 
to  clean  up  the  river. 

Montoya  Ortega  came  to  present  his  story  to  Delegate  Zero  because  he 
sees  the  Other  Campaign  as  "wanting  to  unify  and  create  a strategy  during 
these  times  of  struggle,  so  that  the  government  doesn't  keep  stepping  on 
our  natural  resources,  or  on  the  people.  This  is  what  we  have  in  common 
with  the  Other  Campaign;  this  is  why  we  are  adherents.  I like  its  ideal 
and  struggle  for  just  causes.  We  have  to  do  this  together." 

In  his  speech  on  April  12,  Marcos  echoed  the  sentiment.  "This  voice, 
which  is  small  here  in  Zacatepec,  will  become  huge  and  cross  the  border 
into  the  North." 

Estrada  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission  are  preparing  to  present  their 
struggle  to  the  Indigenous  National  Congress  coming  up  on  the  5th  and  6th 
of  May.  "We  aren't  experts,"  said  Estrada,  "but  we  are  becoming  informed, 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  problem."  She  spoke  about  how  a group  of 
community  members  rented  a bus  and  traveled  to  the  capital  to  see 
different  trash  dumps  and  compare  them  to  their  own.  Another  important 
aspect  is  that  the  process  of  closing  a garbage  dump  isn't  immediate;  it 
most  likely  will  require  twenty  years  of  monitoring.  This  means  someone 
will  need  to  be  there  to  guarantee  that  the  government  complies  with  its 
promises,  that  the  dump  is  closed  down  in  an  ecological  fashion,  and  that 
no  one  continues  to  dump  their  trash  there.  "It  is  a time  bomb,"  Estrada 
declared.  "It's  going  to  take  many  steps,  it  is  a process,  but  we  will  be 
here  for  as  long  as  it  takes." 
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N'Quatqua  blockade  Portage  Road  at  D'Arcy 

Activists  angered  by  chief's  decision  to  enter  forest,  range 
agreement  with  limited  consultation 
April  27,  2006 
By  Cindy  Filipenko 
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More  than  20  members  of  the  N'Qua'tqua  band  and  their  supporters  began 
blockading  Portage  Road  at  the  entrance  to  D'Arcy  on  Monday. 

The  protestors  claim  that  their  elected  representatives  went  against 
the  wishes  of  the  area  residents  and  negotiated  a logging  agreement 
between  The  N'Qua'tqua  Logging  Company  and  the  Pemberton's  CRB  Logging 
Company  to  allow  for  the  removal  of  81  hectares  of  old  growth  forest 
in  CP16  near  Anderson  Lake.  The  protestors'  goal  is  to  prevent 
logging  trucks  from  entering  or  exiting  traditional  N'Qua'tqua 
territory . 

The  area,  which  was  scheduled  to  be  logged  beginning  on  Monday,  April 
24,  is  winter  range  to  mule  deer.  As  well,  it  is  a habitat  for 
bobcats,  cougars,  bears,  wolves  and  many  species  of  birds.  At  least 
two  endangered  species,  the  rubber  boa  and  the  horned  owl,  are  also 
indigenous . 

On  the  highway  sign  reading  "Entering  D'Arcy",  there  is  another  sign, 
it  reads:  "Where  are  you  Rich  Coleman?"  a reference  to  the  forest 
minister.  A few  feet  away  is  a similar  handmade  sign  that 
reads:  "Biologist  Says  No." 

Blockade  spokesperson  Carol  Thevarge  makes  it  clear  that  what's  at 
stake  is  more  than  old  growth  timber;  it's  also  culture,  water, 
animals,  plant  life,  fish  and  the  band's  heritage. 

"This  is  a violation  of  our  title  and  rights,"  said  Thevarge.  "There 
was  no  proper  consultation  process  as  far  as  we're  concerned.  The 
majority  of  the  membership  here  was  never  informed  about  the  process." 

Advertisements  for  consultation  meetings  were  placed  in  publications 
on  the  other  side  of  Anderson  Lake.  These  newspapers  do  not  service 
D'Arcy. 

"The  maximum  number  of  people  they  say  they  got  at  a meeting  was  15. 

We  have  300." 

The  sole  shareholder  of  the  N'Qua'tqua  Logging  Company  is  Chief  Harry 
O'Donaghey.  More  that  80  per  cent  of  O'Donaghey's  constituency  do  not 
agree  with  his  decision  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  log  the  area. 

Thevarge  said  a vote  revealed  81  per  cent  were  against  logging  CP  16. 
Thevarge  added  the  fact  that  their  elected  representative  went  ahead 
and  signed  a FRA  (First  Nations  Forest  And  Range  Agreement)  was  "a 
slap  in  the  face." 

A call  to  the  N'Qua'tqua  band  office  was  met  with  a receptionist 
stating,  "Chief  and  council  are  not  commenting  on  the  issue  at  this 
time.  A press  release  will  be  coming  out." 

Calls  placed  to  CRB  Logging  were  not  returned. 

Protestors  believe  the  FRA  deal  fails  to  meet  the  minimum  standard  of 
consultation  and  accommodation  as  described  by  B.C.'s  Supreme  Court, 
or  by  Canada's  constitution,  and  completely  fails  to  recognize  the 
St'a't'imc  Nation  as  legitimate  decision  making  authority  on  the  land. 
Further,  they  claim  that  the  per-capita  formula  of  benefit  sharing 
does  not  reflect  the  cash  value  of  the  logging  operations. 

"It's  a great  loss  to  the  community.  It's  a loss  for  our  mule  deer 
range,  our  berry  picking  and  natural  food  gathering.  It's  a loss  for 
the  area's  wildlife.  There  are  white  wolves  and  spotted  owls  in  that 
area.  Our  people  are  speaking  up  for  those  who  can't  speak  for 
themselves . " 


"Anecdotal  evidence  and  evidence  from  hunters  show  that  there  are 
very  healthy  mule  deer  populations.  There  are  predators  around  and 
that's  an  indication  that  the  population  is  healthy/'  said  researcher 
Mike  Morley. 

Armed  with  charts  and  photos,  Morley  shows  aerial  shots  of  CP16.  The 
area  was  originally  logged  40  years  ago  by  First  Nations'  loggers  who 
left  stands  of  old  growth  trees  in  place  to  facilitate  the  mule  deer 
winter  range. 

"It  will  be  catastrophic  when  we  have  our  first  snowfall  which  is 
between  one  and  two  feet,"  Morley  said.  "(The  deer)  have  to  expend 
tremendous  energy  to  get  around  in  the  snow.  Without  the  canopy  of 
the  old  growth  forest,  they  expend  up  to  150  per  cent  more  energy. 

They  won't  be  able  to  get  to  food  sources  ? like  old  man's  beard  ? 
because  they  won't  be  there." 

An  independent  study  conducted  by  Philip  J.  Holman,  a retired  forest 
ecosystem  planner  for  the  Ministry  of  Sustainable  Resource 
Management,  concluded  that  the  minimum  biological  requirement  for  the 
survival  of  deer  populations  in  the  region  was  110  ha  of  old  growth. 
Clearly  removing  80  ha  will  have  a dramatic  effect  on  the  habitat. 

"We  don't  own  this  forest  and  it's  not  for  sale.  It  belongs  to  my 
children,  my  grandchildren  and  my  great-grandchildren,"  said  Mariko 
Kage,  who  identified  herself  as  a community  member  and  the  mother  of 
four  St'a't'imc  children. 

While  she  sees  the  logging  as  having  a negative  impact  on  future 
opportunities  such  as  eco-tourism,  her  first  concern  is  over  loss  of 
heritage . 

"I  come  from  Japan  where  I can't  recognize  my  culture.  I lost  my 
homeland  because  it's  covered  in  concrete.  I can't  recognize  it.  And 
I have  nothing  to  go  back  to.  I'm  half  Japanese  and  I still  mourn 
that  loss.  I don't  want  that  to  happen  to  my  kids." 

Aside  from  providing  a rich  hunting  ground  the  area  is  important  for 
spiritual  reasons. 

"My  sons  are  13  and  14,"  said  Thevarge.  "Soon  they'll  be  going  up  the 
mountain  to  find  their  names." 

Finding  their  names  is  part  of  a Vision  Quest,  a four-day  fast  where 
youth  sit  in  the  mountains,  alone  with  the  elements,  and  enter  a 
meditative  state  to  discover  who  they  are  and  the  purpose  of  their 
lives . 

Nineteen-year-old  Conrad  Peters  plans  to  settle  and  raise  a family  in 
D'Arcy  in  the  type  of  natural  environment  he  enjoyed  as  a 
child.  "I've  spent  many  of  my  years  in  the  forest  exploring.  I really 
want  my  own  children  and  their  children  to  be  able  to  do  the  same." 

Peters  is  clearly  frustrated  that  his  chief  has  effectively  sold  out 
his  people. 

"It's  embarrassing  to  elect  someone  who's  thinking  is  opposite  to  the 
people  who  elected  him,"  he  stated. 

Peters,  who  says  he  owes  his  politicization  to  being  fortunate  enough 
to  have  access  to  discussions  with  some  of  the  band's  most  educated 
activists,  intends  to  mobilize  other  youth  to  join  the  blockade. 

While  youthful  energy  is  present  on  the  blockade,  elders  are  just  as 
committed . 

"I  have  heard  elders  say  they  will  die  before  they  allow  them  to  log 
out  our  territory,  and  that's  a big  statement,"  said  Thevarge. 

Thevarge' s mother-in-law,  Mary  Laura  Thevarge,  is  one  of  those  elders 
determined  the  roadblock  will  continue.  "As  long  as  I'm  around,  this 
will  go  on.  When  I first  started  out,  I did  these  things  for  me,  but 
now  I do  them  for  my  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren.  I come  to 
these  meetings  whenever  they  need  me." 

The  elder  Thevarge  said  it's  a matter  of  taking  care  of  her 
country.  "I  call  it  mine.  We  own  it.  It  belongs  to  the  11  St'a't'imc 
bands.  We  are  all  one  people." 
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Standoff  story  skewed  by  the  media 
By  Doan  Miller,  Caledonia 
The  Hamilton  Spectator 
April  29,  2006 

Re:  'A  ghost  town  in  six  months;  ' Caledonia  businesses  becoming 
increasingly  desperate  with  no  sign  of  a resolution'  (April  26) 

Many  of  the  problems  evolving  out  of  the  native  protest  in  Caledonia 
are  being  caused  by  the  media.  I cannot  allow  The  Spectator  to  become 
a cheap  pulp  magazine  by  lowering  its  standards  for  reporting  such  as 
this . 

I have  lived  in  Caledonia  all  my  life  and  respect  the  natives  and 
agree  with  their  protest.  I do  not  think  The  Spectator  should  be 
printing  something  said  by  a person  who  refused  to  identify  himself. 
Calling  these  people  terrorists!  Suggesting  Caledonia  will  be  a ghost 
town.  Poppycock! 

The  blockade  on  Highway  6 did  not  go  up  until  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  tried  to  move  the  natives  off  the  land.  Let's  face  it  --  the 
natives  are  not  going  to  move  off  this  land  and  the  blockade  will  be 
up  until  this  problem  is  resolved  by  the  federal  government  with  a 
fair  solution  for  all. 

The  publicity  on  this  protest  has  been  blown  out  of  proportion  and  has 
caused  hardship  and  ill  feelings  in  the  community.  Put  a check  on  it. 

Sure,  people  are  being  inconvenienced  but  what  about  the  natives?  They 
have  been  inconvenienced  for  over  200  years  and  have  been  ignored  by 
governments  after  being  placed  onto  reserves.  This  is  their  time  and 
they  are  going  to  hang  in  until  this  is  settled. 

The  town  is  not  under  siege,  as  the  media  would  have  us  believe.  I 
still  go  to  Tim  Hortons  for  my  coffee.  I say  good  morning  to  the 
native  who  holds  the  door  open  for  me.  My  mother  used  to  say:  "Don't 
believe  everything  you  read  in  the  newspapers."  She  was  right! 
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Cornered  like  a rat,  Ottawa  finally  agrees  to  negotiate 
Paul  Willcocks 
Sterling  News  Service 
April  29,  2006 

VICTORIA  - If  you  really  want  to  understand  the  native  blockade  in 
southern  Ontario  over  lost  land,  then  pay  attention  to  this  story 
about  two  B.C.  first  nations. 

The  Ontario  conflict  is  about  land.  Six  Nation  Iroquois  say  most  of 
the  land  they  were  awarded  by  the  Crown  long  ago  has  been  taken  by 
government  and  squatters  over  the  years.  They  set  up  a blockade  to 
halt  development  on  one  of  the  disputed  parcels. 

On  the  same  day  that  conflict  appeared  to  be  spinning  out  of  control, 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  sent  out  a release  about  a similar  -- 
but  much  calmer  --  dispute  in  northeastern  B.C. 

The  Blueberry  River  and  Doig  River  bands  were  included  in  the  Treaty 
8 agreements  in  1900  and  awarded  reserve  land  near  Fort  St.  Dohn. 

By  the  1920s  settlers  near  the  town  started  lobbying  the  province  for 
a road  to  Alberta.  The  best  route,  they  said,  would  be  through  the 
reserve. 

So  the  provincial  government  wrote  Ottawa  and  said  it  wanted  32  acres 


chopped  out  of  the  reserve  for  the  road.  The  bands  weren't  using  the 
land  and  the  road  might  even  increase  the  value  of  their  remaining 
property,  the  province  said. 

B.C.  didn't  want  to  pay  for  the  land.  It  just  wanted  Ottawa  to  take 
it  from  the  first  nations  and  hand  it  over. 

The  federal  government  --  supposedly  acting  on  behalf  of  the  first 
nations  --  countered  by  saying  the  province  could  have  the  land  if  it 
fenced  the  roadway.  The  province  said  no,  and  Ottawa  handed  over  the 
32  acres  without  any  conditions.  It  never  told  the  first  nations. 

Eventually  they  found  out  that  their  land  had  been  seized.  And  in 
1995  the  Treaty  8 association  submitted  a formal  claim  for 
compensation.  The  Crown  had  breached  its  legal  and  fiduciary 
obligations  to  the  bands,  the  association  argued.  Compensation  was 
owed . 

The  first  nations  didn't  want  this  to  drag  on,  so  they  launched  their 
appeal  under  a "fast-track"  program  designed  to  speed  resolution. 

This  isn't  a big  case.  There  are  no  large  cost  implications,  or 
important  precedents.  The  federal  government  could  have  accepted  the 
claim,  and  negotiated  a settlement.  Or  it  could  have  denied 
responsibility,  and  left  the  first  nations  to  pursue  appeals. 

Instead,  it  did  nothing.  A year  went  by.  Two  years.  Eight  years.  And 
the  federal  government  wouldn't  respond.  (Remember,  this  is  the  fast- 
track  process . ) 

So  finally  the  first  nations  filed  an  appeal  with  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  an  independent  tribunal  set  up  by  the  federal  government 
in  1991  to  resolve  disputes.  The  federal  government  had  effectively 
denied  the  claim,  the  bands  said,  and  they  wanted  to  challenge  the 
decision . 

And  Ottawa  --  incredibly  --  argued  against  the  treaty  association's 
right  to  an  appeal.  The  claims  commission  had  no  jurisdiction,  the 
federal  lawyers  said,  because  the  first  nations'  claim  for 
compensation  hadn't  been  denied.  It  had  just  been  ignored. 

It's  breathtaking.  You  file  a claim  for  compensation,  are  ignored  for 
eight  years  --  and  then  told  you  have  no  right  to  an  appeal  because 
Ottawa  hasn't  responded. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  tossed  the  government's  argument  out.  If 
you  haven't  responded  in  eight  years,  you've  effectively  denied  the 
claim,  it  told  Indian  Affairs.  We're  going  ahead  with  an 
investigation  and  a ruling. 

And  then  the  federal  government  said  wait  a minute,  we'd  rather 
negotiate  a settlement  after  all.  Talks  are  under  way. 

The  Blueberry  River  and  Doig  First  Nations  were  patient.  The  land  was 
already  a road,  so  it  wasn't  going  to  be  damaged  by  delay. 

And  they  had  seen  the  benefits  of  perseverance.  The  small  bands 
didn't  just  lose  the  32  acres  for  the  road  over  the  years.  Indian 
Affairs  also  handed  over  reserve  mineral  rights  to  settlers  after  the 
Second  World  War  --  just  before  oil  and  gas  reserves  were  discovered. 
After  a 20-year  battle,  and  a Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruling  in  their 
favour,  the  bands  received  $147  million  in  compensation. 

The  situation  in  Ontario  is  more  complicated,  and  the  history  murkier. 

But  there  are  striking  similarities.  The  first  nations  registered 
their  claim  to  the  disputed  land  19  years  ago.  They  launched  a 
lawsuit  in  1995.  And  still  the  issue  is  unresolved,  while  development 
goes  ahead  on  the  land. 

The  rule  of  law  must  be  paramount. 

But  it's  easy  to  understand  why  first  nations  lose  all  faith  in  a 
federal  government  that's  willing  to  stall  for  decades  to  avoid 
dealing  with  claims. 
willcocks@ultranet . ca 
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Six  Nations  negotiates  land  claim  as  standoff  draws  the  world's  notice 
by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  28,  2006 

OHSWEKEN,  Ontario  - As  the  shock  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  raid 
on  land  rights  protesters  spread  across  Canada  and  beyond,  traditional 
Haudenosaunee  Confederacy  chiefs  resumed  intensive  negotiations  with 
provincial  officials. 

Barriers  around  the  contested  construction  site  remained  in  place,  and 
sympathizers  around  the  country  staged  their  own  brief  blockades  of 
strategic  points.  Most  dramatically,  warrior  society  members  from  the 
Mohawk  Tyendinaga  Reserve  in  eastern  Ontario  stopped  rail  traffic  on  a 
central  line  for  12  hours,  disrupting  commuter  service  as  well  as  freight 
shipments.  But  the  sympathy  protests  ended  peacefully  as  First  Nation 
leaders  urged  calm. 

Support  for  the  Six  Nations  protests  came  from  as  far  afield  as  Sweden 
and  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  The  International  Indian  Treaty  Council  filed  a notice 
with  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  on  Human  Rights  and  the  Special  Rapporteur 
on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples.  E-mails  and  Web  blogs  provided 
intense  coverage,  as  did  Canadian  national  newspapers.  Opposition  parties 
raised  questions  in  provincial  and  federal  parliaments.  But  the  mainstream 
media  in  the  United  States  almost  totally  ignored  the  story. 

Negotiations  have  raised  several  ideas  for  compensating  the  Six  Nations 
Reserve  of  the  Grand  River  for  the  disputed  property,  on  which  a local 
construction  firm  wanted  to  raise  a housing  sudivision  called  Douglas 
Creek  Estates.  The  Native  activists  who  occupied  the  site  two  months  ago 
say  the  land  was  taken  illegally  from  Reserve  territory.  According  to  an 
official  of  local  radio  station  CKRZ-FM,  provincial  officials  before  the 
raid  had  offered  600  acres  in  several  other  locations  but  were  turned  down 

Immediately  after  the  police  raid,  negotiators  for  the  Six  Nations 
offered  a buyout  of  the  property.  Local  developers  lohn  and  Donald  Henning 
incorporated  as  Henco  Industries,  have  told  local  papers  they  have 
invested  $6  million  in  the  tract  and  have  partially  completed  10  houses. 

At  last  report,  negotiations  were  in  a lull  as  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  promised  to  appoint  new  representatives  empowered  to 
make  an  agreement.  The  elected  band  council  earlier  voted  to  delegate  its 
negotiating  authority  to  the  traditional  Confederacy  chiefs,  a significant 
gesture  of  unity  between  the  two  rival  governments. 

After  a marathon  session  on  April  23  that  ran  to  4 a.m.,  Mohawk 
traditional  chief  Allen  McNaughton  told  the  Toronto  Sun  newspaper,  "It 
was  a fruitful  day.  There's  still  a few  issues  we  have  to  resolve,  and 
they're  not  minor  ones." 

The  Douglas  Creek  protest,  called  a "reclamation  action"  by  its 
leaders,  has  become  the  focal  point  for  a series  of  long-festering 
complaints  on  land  claims  and  the  quality  of  aboriginal  life.  The  Six 
Nations  Reserve  dates  to  the  Haldimand  Deed  of  1784,  awarded  by  the 
British  Crown  to  its  Haudenosaunee  allies  in  the  U.  S.  War  of  Independence 
The  original  grant  spanned  six  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Grand  River 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  Lake  Erie.  It  totaled  950,000  acres  of 
some  of  the  richest  land  in  Ontario.  Within  11  years,  the  British  reduced 
the  grant  to  275,000  acres,  starting  a process  that  has  left  the  Six 
Nations  with  less  than  5 percent  of  the  original  grant. 

The  Douglas  Creek  site  was  taken  by  the  colonial  government  in  1841, 
supposedly  to  build  a plank  road  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  but  the 
occupiers  say  it  was  improperly  sold.  (Plank  Road,  now  Highway  6,  runs  in 
front  of  the  tract  and  was  blockaded  by  the  protesters  as  of  press  time.) 
The  Six  Nations  council  entered  the  Plank  Road  Tract  as  an  official  land 
claim  in  1987,  four  years  before  it  was  sold  to  Henco.  It  is  one  of  28 
parcels  that  the  Six  Nations  land  claim  research  office  says  carry 
outstanding  obligations  from  the  British  Crown. 

Although  the  elected  band  council  supports  the  claims,  it  did  not 


initially  back  the  Douglas  Creek  occupation,  which  has  been  led  since  Feb. 
28  by  the  traditional  clan  mothers  with  support  from  the  Confederacy 
chiefs.  The  colonial  government  tried  to  replace  the  traditional 
authorities  with  the  elected  government  in  1924,  but  the  two  institutions 
have  since  led  a parallel  and  often  contentious  coexistence.  Their  bitter 
disagreement  over  the  occupation  ended  abruptly  with  the  police  raid,  when 
the  band  council  endorsed  the  Confederacy  chief's  leadership  on  the  issue. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Killing  the  messenger  is  popular  in  the  media 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  lournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

April  24,  2006 

An  article  in  Sunday's  Rapid  City  (SD)  lournal  caught  my  attention.  It 
was  about  the  impending  retirement  of  the  lournal 's  editor,  Peggy  Sagen. 

Sagen,  56,  was  diagnosed  with  ovarian  cancer  and  has  been  waging  a 
gallant  fight  against  it  for  the  past  three  years.  She  said  she  decided  to 
step  back  from  the  day-to-day  job  in  order  to  spend  more  time  with  her 
family.  She  will  continue  part  time  until  a new  editor  is  hired. 

Several  months  ago  I visited  Sagen  in  her  office  at  the  lournal.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  why  a newspaper  that  is  always  editorializing  about 
freedom  of  the  press  is  so  hypocritical  in  supporting  it  editorials.  I 
asked  her  why  my  weekly  column,  which  made  its  debut  in  the  Rapid  City 
lournal  27  years  ago,  was  now  censored. 

Sagen  was  gracious  and  open  during  our  discussion,  but  she  deferred  her 
comments  about  why  my  column  was  censored  in  the  lournal  to  the  publisher. 
Bill  Masterson,  Ir.  It  appeared  to  me  that  she  was  sincerely  upset  over 
having  to  go  against  one  of  the  first  principles  of  journalism:  you  do  not 
kill  the  messenger  because  you  don't  like  the  message. 

During  our  discussion  it  became  clear  to  me  that  if  it  were  up  to  her 
there  would  be  no  such  censorship.  One  of  the  first  lessons  taught  in  1- 
school  is  the  sacrosanct  ideology  of  freedom  of  the  press.  But  such  lofty 
ideals  are  often  sacrificed  by  the  upper  echelons  of  management  for  larger 
profits  or  subverted  by  the  power  of  a publisher  who  too  often  takes 
criticism  of  his  newspaper  personally  and  responds  by  killing  the 
messenger. 

I believe  there  was  a different  breed  of  editors  and  publishers  27  years 
ago  when  my  weekly  column  first  appeared  in  the  Rapid  City  lournal.  There 
was  a "hands-off"  publisher  named  Rusty  Swan  who  did  not  interject  his 
personal  feelings  or  opinions  to  those  folks  laboring  in  the  newsroom.  I 
know  because  I was  working  in  that  newsroom  as  a reporter. 

There  was  an  editor  named  Dim  Kuehn  who  took  a chance  when  he  hired  me 
at  the  urging  of  the  managing  editor,  Dim  Carrier,  who  had  come  to  the 
lournal  from  the  Associated  Press  in  Minneapolis. 

It  was  Carrier  who  hired  me,  but  it  was  Kuehn  who  stood  behind  me  even 
when  threats  from  advertisers  demanded  that  he  stop  my  column.  I know  he 
must  have  discussed  this  with  Swan,  the  publisher,  but  I never  heard  a 
word  from  him  asking  me  to  change  the  tone  of  my  columns. 

But  time  marches  on  and  other  editors  come  and  go.  I immediately  clashed 
with  a new  editor  at  the  lournal  named  loe  Karius.  A practicing  Catholic, 
he  became  upset  when  I wrote  a column  about  the  myriad  of  problems  we 
faced  as  students  at  the  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  while  boarders  there.  He  accused  me  of  being  a "Catholic 
basher"  and  indicated  that  he  would  monitor  my  columns  from  then  on. 


To  me  "monitor"  meant  "censorship"  and  I told  him  that  I was  pulling  my 
column  from  the  Journal.  And  I did. 

After  Karius  moved  on  to  the  Brookings  (SD)  Register,  my  column  appeared 
sporadically  in  the  Journal,  but  when  I openly  criticized  the  Journal  at  a 
conference  for  Indian  students  held  at  Crazy  Horse  Memorial  in  the  Black 
Hills,  the  publisher,  Masterson,  took  it  personally  and  told  his  editor 
that  my  column  would  never  be  published  in  that  paper  again. 

This  year  when  the  Journalism  Conference  for  Native  Americans  was  again 
held  at  Crazy  Horse  Memorial,  sponsored  by  the  Freedom  Forum  and  the  Rapid 
City  Journal,  I had  to  ask  myself  how  a newspaper  and  an  organization  that 
practiced  censorship  could  falsely  present  themselves  as  standards  of 
freedom  of  the  press  to  the  Indian  students  in  attendance.  I found  this  to 
be  the  epitome  of  hypocrisy.  I might  add  that  since  I criticized  Jack 
Marsh  of  the  Freedom  Forum  and  Masterson,  and  rightfully  so  in  my  mind,  I 
have  not  been  invited  back  to  speak  to  the  Indian  students. 

And  the  Freedom  Forum,  that  supposed  bastion  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
expression,  will  not  invite  me  to  speak  to  the  Indian  students  at  its 
annual  Journalism  Conference  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  because, 
according  to  one  of  the  former  Conference  organizers,  Ray  Chavez,  "They 
are  afraid  of  what  you  might  say."  Excuse  me!  Afraid  of  what  I might  say? 
Isn't  that  what  freedom  of  expression  is  all  about? 

I am  not  completely  censored  in  Rapid  City.  The  new  Rapid  City  Weekly 
News  publishes  my  column  periodically. 

When  I published  Indian  Country  Today  I firmly  believed  in  freedom  of 
expression.  Whether  I agreed  or  disagreed  with  a writer  or  whether  a 
writer  called  me  an  SOB,  it  went  into  my  newspaper.  Is  this  a concept  now 
lost  to  the  mainstream  media? 

I wish  Peggy  Sagen  well  in  her  retirement  and  I know  she  would  agree 
with  me  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  much  too  important  to  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  unprincipled.  It  would  seem  that  killing  the  messenger  is 
their  favorite  sport. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.  , Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD. 

He  was  also  the  founder  and  former  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and 
Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A living  link  with  Sitting  Bull 
April  26,  2006 

When  my  sister  and  I arrived  in  New  Town,  N.D.,  this  past  weekend,  it  was 
balmy  and  warm.  But  as  the  days  passed,  the  weather  turned,  as  it  does 
during  a typical  North  Dakota  spring. 

A north  wind  blew  in  rain  and  cold.  It  was  so  cold  and  windy  on  Sunday 
that  I was  surprised  it  didn't  snow.  And  I wished  I had  brought  more  than 
a thin  jacket. 

Tex  Hall,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  was  my 
interview  subject  that  day;  he'll  be  featured  in  a "Prairie  Voices" 
interview  in  an  upcoming  Sunday  Herald.  But  first.  Hall  wanted  to  show  me 
a prize  horse  that  recently  had  been  donated  to  him. 

When  we  caught  up  with  Hall  at  his  ranch  in  the  Badlands  of  the  Fort 
Berthold,  N.D.,  reservation,  he  was  watering  his  horses.  There  is  no  water 
in  some  parts  of  the  reservation,  so  he  has  to  pump  well  water  into  a big 


white  plastic  tank  on  his  pickup  and  haul  it  to  his  livestock  twice  a day. 

Cows  and  new  calves  lazed  near  bales  of  hay.  They  reminded  me  of  sleepy 
lions  in  the  midday  sun  on  the  Serengeti.  The  tiny  calves  - some  born  only 
days  before  - looked  like  fuzzy  black  dogs. 

In  the  middle  of  the  mooing  and  carrying  on  by  the  calves  and  mothers. 
Hall  pointed  to  a small  herd  of  horses. 

Hall  wanted  to  show  my  sister  and  I a stallion  that  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Castle  McLaughlin,  ethnologist  and  curator  of  Harvard's  Peabody 
Museum.  McLaughlin  had  spent  some  years  trying  to  save  a line  of  horses 
whose  bloodlines  can  be  traced  to  the  ponies  owned  by  the  Lakota  Chief 
Sitting  Bull  and  other  Lakota  people. 

Hall's  gifted  Lakota  stallion  was  a standout. 

The  stallion  is  from  a herd  confiscated  by  the  U.S.  government  when 
Sitting  Bull  surrendered  at  Fort  Buford,  N.D.,  in  1881,  Hall  told  us.  Some 
350  of  these  confiscated  horses  were  distributed  to  other  ranchers.  One  of 
those  ranchers  was  Marquis  DeMores,  a French  nobleman  who  established  the 
town  of  Medora,  N.D. 

About  60  of  these  horses,  the  story  goes,  were  crossbred  with  other 
thoroughbreds  including  Percherons,  a famous  farm  and  draft  horse.  A 
number  inadvertently  were  fenced  in  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  National  Park.  Leo 
and  Frank  Kuntz,  brothers  and  local  ranchers,  rescued  these  horses  and 
started  a movement  to  save  more. 

The  movement  is  called  the  Nokota  Horse  Conservancy,  and  it's  located  in 
Linton,  N.D.  Its  Web  site  is  www.nokotahorse.org. 

Hall  named  his  horse  Sitting  Bull.  Sitting  Bull  would  come  to  him  when 
he  called  his  name.  Hall  told  us.  Remember,  a red  car  and  two  strange 
women  were  a little  disconcerting  to  this  horse.  But  he  did  come  to  Tex, 
nuzzled  his  hand  a little  and  moved  over  toward  me. 

I was  on  the  other  side  of  the  car  at  the  time  because  I didn't  want  to 
scare  the  horse.  (That's  my  story,  and  I'm  sticking  to  it!)  At  the  same 
time,  I was  trying  to  take  a picture  of  Hall  and  horse  - but  my  hands  and 
fingers  were  frozen. 

I could  tell  this  Nokota  horse  was  special. 

The  stallion  had  a look  in  his  eye  that  made  me  believe  he  was 
intelligent  and  certainly  in  control  of  his  herd  and  the  situation.  These 
horses.  Hall  said,  are  loyal  to  their  owners  - something  like  the 
relationship  between  a dog  and  his  owner. 

Leo  Kuntz  agreed,  when  I spoke  to  him  later.  These  horses  are  different 
from  those  in  other  wild  herds.  They  are  gentler  and  take  to  their  owners. 
They  are  a rare  breed  of  dark  blue  or  red  roans.  They  generally  are 
square-built,  mulish  in  the  hocks,  and  their  bone  is  rounder  than  others. 

Those  past  owners,  of  course,  would  have  been  the  local  Indians  in  the 
bands  of  Sioux  and  probably  the  three  tribes  on  the  Fort  Berthold 
reservation,  Kuntz  said. 

I knew  the  relationship  between  a horse  and  owner  was  special.  I 
remember  my  father,  who  had  a herd  of  strawberry  roans.  They  were  his 
pride . 

It  is  obvious  that  our  people  gave  horses  special  treatment.  We  had 
almost  as  many  medicines  for  horses  as  we  did  for  humans.  That  close 
relationship  between  man  and  horse  probably  was  cultivated  because  man  and 
horse  lived  closely  and  were  dependent  on  each  other. 

When  I was  a child,  my  grandfather  trained  his  horses  by  daily  contact 
with  them  as  colts.  When  the  colt  was  used  to  the  bridle  and  saddle,  it 
didn't  mind  being  ridden.  It  always  was  gentle,  gentle  handling.  I also 
know  that  we  adopted  the  rodeo  style  of  breaking  horses,  too. 

Hall  knows  about  the  special  relationship  Indian  people  had  with  their 
horses.  His  family  has  been  ranching  for  as  long  as  I can  remember.  He 
cherishes  the  horse  gifted  to  him,  and  Sitting  Bull  seems  to  like  his  new 
home. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Harjo:  Congress  loses  will  for  lobbying  reform, 
needs  to  find  it  for  Indian  rights 
by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 
April  27,  2006 

Not  so  long  ago,  members  of  Congress  brayed  into  every  available 
television  camera  that  Washington's  K Street  and  Gucci  Gulch  would  be 
swept  clean  of  the  debris  left  in  the  wake  of  the  Abramoff  scandal. 

But  the  reform  legislation  emerging  from  the  House  reveals  that  Congress 
locked  its  resolve,  along  with  all  cleaning  utensils  and  disinfectant,  in 
the  broom  closet  and  gave  the  keys  to  the  once  and  future  Abramoff s. 

That  would  be  lack  Abramoff,  confessed  felon  and  carnivorous  lobbyist, 
whose  ongoing  testimony  in  active  federal  investigations  has  some 
congressional  members  and  staffers  shaking  in  their  boots. 

Other  lobbyists  brought  the  Abramoff  excesses  to  light,  but  not  for 
altruistic  reasons.  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him  and  get  his  clients. 

So,  Washington  lobbyists  are  still  feasting  off  Indian  gaming  revenue 
and  channeling  campaign  donations  to  the  campaign  finance  and  lobbying 
reformers.  In  the  meantime,  tribes  are  out  $88  million  in  Abramoff  fees. 

And  that's  not  the  end  of  the  costs  to  Indian  country.  Poor  Indian 
people  are  likely  to  pay  the  greatest  price  in  lost  programs  for  poor 
Indians,  and  the  lobbyists  who  are  doing  anything  about  that  can  be 
counted  on  one  hand. 

Congress  has  ignored  nearly  all  the  recommendations  for  effective 
lobbying  reform,  including  those  from  the  American  League  of  Lobbyists, 
which  testified  earlier  this  year  that  Congress  should  maintain  an  ethics 
office  to  review  reports  filed  by  congressional  members  and  lobbyists,  and 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  should  oversee  it. 

Members  of  Congress  are  tripping  over  each  other  in  their  rush  to  return 
tribal  campaign  donations,  signaling  to  the  general  public  that  there's 
something  wrong  with  Indian  money.  Behind  the  scenes,  the  same  politicians 
are  elbowing  each  other  out  of  the  way  to  get  at  tribal  monies  filtered 
through  the  Republican  and  Democratic  national  committees. 

This  means  a return  to  the  days  of  freewheeling,  backroom  party  bosses, 
which  puts  Native  people  further  away  from  the  access  that  would  allow 
time  to  explain  the  complexities  of  needed  solutions  to  pressing  problems 
in  Indian  country. 

Here's  where  the  high-powered  "pay-to-play"  lobbyists  get  their  power. 
They  bundle  other  people's  money  to  give  to  the  campaigns  and  charities  of 
people  on  Capitol  Hill  who  can  help  their  clients.  The  Indian  clients  pay 
dearly  for  the  photo  ops,  and  Indians  who  can't  pay  don't  even  get  in  the 
door. 

Congressional  representatives  say  that  campaign  contributions  can't  be 
banned  and  use  that  as  an  excuse  to  do  nothing  or  little.  But  the  bundling 
of  donations  by  lobbyists  can  be  restricted  and  full  disclosure  with 
oversight  would  go  a long  way  to  ridding  the  system  of  excesses. 

"You  can't  argue  against  transparency,"  says  Forrest  D.  Gerard,  who  has 
many  legislative  victories  to  his  credit.  What  he  calls  the  "Affair 
Abramoff"  has  caused  him  to  reflect  on  his  long  experience  crafting 
federal  Indian  policy  as  a Senate  staffer,  as  a Carter  administration 
political  appointee  and  as  a lobbyist. 

His  is  a resume  of  firsts.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Indian  bomber  pilots 
in  World  War  II  and  one  of  the  earliest  Capitol  Hill  staffers.  He  was  the 
first  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  and  the  first 
Indian  lobbyist  in  private  practice.  Now  retired,  he  lives  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  with  his  Oglala  Sioux  wife,  Kay,  far  from  his  Blackfeet  Reservation 
in  Browning,  Mont.,  and  their  Washington-area  home  of  four  decades. 


Gerard's  lobbying  firm  was  on  the  cutting  edge  of  negotiated  legislative 
water  and  land  claims  that  involved  "delicate  negotiations  with  the  tribes 
states  where  tribes  are  located,  congressional  delegations  and  federal 
agencies  to  achieve  settlements  acceptable  to  all  parties.  The  principles 
we  developed  in  these  settlements  served  as  the  basis  for  other  tribes  to 
achieve  settlements  on  their  land  and  water  claims." 

Gerard's  firm  was  "deeply  involved  in  the  legislative  dynamics  that  led 
to  the  enactment  of  IGRA,"  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1988.  While 
his  clients  "disagreed  vehemently"  with  the  legislation,  they  took  a 
"politically  practical  position:  if  the  legislation  is  going  to  be  enacted 
do  all  you  can  to  make  the  final  product  favorable  to  tribes." 

He  recalls  that  his  clients  celebrated  the  Supreme  Court's  1987  decision 
in  the  Cabazon  case  "that  affirmed  tribes'  sovereign  rights  to  engage  in 
gaming,  exclusive  of  state  control  and  regulation.  But  there  was  a hue  and 
cry  from  the  western  attorneys  general  and  governors,  stating  that  [tribal 
gaming  is  an]  uncontrolled  activity  and  will  bring  crime  and  prostitution, 
and  they  pushed  their  congressional  delegations  and  that  pushed  us  into 
IGRA,  which  eroded  sovereign  rights." 

Gerard  fears  that  the  current  scandal  "may  ignite  a congressional 
lobbying  reform  frenzy  that  will  hurt  Indian  gaming.  Already,  the 
conservative  media  is  pointing  to  a so-called  'river  of  Indian  gaming 
money'  that  fueled  the  Abramoff  lobbying  and  alleged  illegal  activities  .. 
What  is  an  Indian  gaming  tribe  to  do  when  even  W won't  keep  our  money?" 

He  says  everyone  needs  to  "step  back  from  the  Affair  Abramoff 's 
attendant  dynamics  - the  frenzy  for  reform,  hand-wringing,  self-righteous 
indignation  over  Indian  sovereignty  and  Indian  gaming  and  the  anti-Indian 
groups  seizing  on  this  as  an  excuse  to  modify  Indian  gaming  and  to 
interfere  with  the  tribes'  constitutional  right  to  lobby  and  to  petition 
Congress  for  redress." 

The  way  he  sees  it,  the  tribes  with  gaming  markets  gained  economic  power 
that  translated  into  political  power  and  sought  out  lobbying  firms  that 
they  thought  were  credible,  ethical  and  effective. 

"The  tribes  that  were  really  taken  to  the  cleaners  by  Abramoff  were 
literally  duped  in  their  dealings  with  this  guy,  who  proved  to  be 
unscrupulous,  unethical  and  even  illegal  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
manipulated  Indian  tribal  dealings." 

Gerard  insists  that  the  tribes  that  hired  Abramoff  "were  engaged  in  no 
wrongdoing.  What  those  tribes  were  doing  was  no  different  than  what  scores 
of  corporations  do  every  day,  which  was  to  protect  their  economic  and 

business  turf.  What  they  were  doing  was  trying  to  thwart  the  efforts  of 

other  tribes  and  protect  their  economic  enterprise. 

"Where  this  runs  head-on  into  our  Indian  principles  is  the  whole 

business  of  sharing,  of  helping  our  fellow  Indian  tribes  and  members  - I 

don't  know  if  our  field  wants  to  get  into  that  kind  of  introspective 
exercise.  What  those  tribes  [that  hired  Abramoff]  were  doing  was  trying  to 
prohibit  or  block  or  frustrate  or  thwart  the  sovereign  right  of  other 
tribes  to  engage  in  gaming  as  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  regulated 
by  IGRA.  All  they  were  trying  to  do  was  to  get  into  gaming." 

From  that  standpoint,  said  Gerard,  the  tribes  that  hired  Abramoff  "were 
wrong  and  one  could  use  one  word  to  describe  their  motivation:  greed. 

Those  tribes  that  were  lobbying  to  block  other  tribes  were  doing  quite 
well  in  gaming." 

But  Gerard  decries  those  who  want  to  "make  Indians  pay  a price"  for  the 
scandal,  saying  the  justice  system  will  take  care  of  wrongdoing  and  the 
"tribes'  inherent  systems"  are  making  appropriate  changes  in  leadership. 

He  is  concerned  that  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  John 
McCain  will  use  Indian  rights  as  a trade  bead  in  order  to  get  the 
Republican  nomination  for  president  in  2008.  "He's  still  not  beloved  by 
the  crazy  religious  right  Republicans  and  is  showing  evidence  where  he's 
turning  to  the  right  in  many  areas,  including  Indian  affairs,  to  try  to 
placate  the  right,"  Gerard  said. 

"We're  being  played  off  in  the  broader  political  context  here." 

Instead  of  using  Indians  as  scapegoats,  Gerard  says  Congress  "can  best 
contribute  to  Indian  affairs  today  by  negating  the  Bush  budget  cuts  on 
various  Indian  programs  that  are  vital  to  the  health,  social  and  economic 


welfare  of  many  Indian  tribes,  because  not  all  tribes  are  rich  gaming 
tribes . " 

Even  though  Congress  has  lost  its  will  for  lobbying  reform,  it  needs  to 
find  it  to  uphold  Indian  rights. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  School's  lessons  go  beyond  walls 
April  29,  2006 

BEMID1I  - On  the  outskirts  of  this  community,  a school  only  6 years  old 
could  change  the  way  we  look  at  traditional  education. 

This  week,  I had  the  chance  to  visit  with  Scott  Anderson,  superintendent 
of  the  Schoolcraft  Learning  Community,  for  a Sunday  "Prairie  Voices" 
interview  that  will  appear  in  the  Herald  on  May  7. 

I was  surprised  and  amazed  at  what  I found. 

As  I completed  several  winding  turns  on  the  road  to  the  Concordia 
Language  Village  - the  foreign-language-immersion  summer  camps  that  are 
run  by  Concordia  College  of  Moorhead  - I came  upon  several  buildings 
built  in  the  French  motif,  half-hidden  among  the  tall  aspens  and  forever- 
green  fir  trees. 

Paris  (the  building's  name)  is  the  headquarters  for  Schoolcraft. 
Schoolcraft  is  an  Expeditionary  Learning  Outward  Bound  public  charter 
school  for  the  Bemidji  area.  It  is  Schoolcraft  during  the  winter  and  a 
French  language  camp  during  the  summer. 

It  is  one  of  those  rare  places  that  you  only  dream  of  sending  your 
children.  At  one  time  during  my  career,  I taught  high  school  English.  So, 

I admire  the  men  and  women  who  have  the  patience  and  dedication  to  be 
teachers.  Many  teachers  need  to  be  especially  dedicated  because  in  today's 
school  culture,  some  schools  have  reputations  as  places  where  bullies 
injure  the  spirit  and  physical  bodies  of  their  peers. 

More  than  that,  school  shootings,  rapes  and  beatings  (which  were  unheard 
of  30  or  40  years  ago)  make  the  news  across  the  country.  Some  schools 
appear  to  fall  short  of  goals  to  teach  children  the  basics,  and  as  a 
result,  a national  effort  mandated  No  Child  Left  Behind. 

So,  when  I was  told  Schoolcraft  was  a special  or  different  school,  I 
assumed  it  was  for  young  people  who  were  having  trouble  in  school, 
academically  or  emotionally.  I was  wrong. 

My  first  inkling  that  this  was  not  a typical  public  school  came  while 
watching  several  children  at  play.  When  I arrived  at  Schoolcraft,  several 
youngsters  - perhaps  8 or  9 years  old  - were  playing  some  kind  of  game. 

A tall  pine  tree  seemed  to  be  the  goal.  As  I watched  them,  I saw  something 
strangely  different:  All  of  the  children  were  participating.  None  stood 
apart,  as  often  happens  with  a large  group  of  kids;  and  I saw  none  of  the 
hitting,  shoving  or  rough  teasing  that  you  sometimes  see  in  a group  such 
as  this. 

Instead,  there  was  a feeling  of  harmony,  something  the  school  promotes 
and  teaches  in  the  form  of  conflict  resolution,  beginning  in  kindergarten. 

Anderson  was  standing  on  the  big  cement  patio  that  covers  the  front  of 
Paris,  the  administration  building.  He  was  waiting  to  give  me  a tour. 

Other  classrooms  were  scattered  about  the  wooded  area. 

We  went  first  to  three  classrooms  nearest  Paris.  These  classrooms  were 
for  kindergartners  and  first-graders . There,  we  found  students  sitting 


around  on  the  grass,  leaning  against  the  building  crossed-legged,  lying  on 
the  ground  or  sitting  in  folding  chairs  on  the  patios,  working  on 
assignments . 

The  warm  sun  made  the  outdoor  classroom  most  pleasant.  I was  surprised 
that  none  of  the  kids  squirmed  for  attention.  What  is  the  magic  here,  I 
wondered?  When  I was  in  school,  especially  on  a nice  day  such  as  this,  my 
mind  would  have  wandered  toward  the  window  and  outside.  These  children 
were  outside. 

From  there,  we  strolled  down  among  the  trees  to  an  open  area  near  a lake 
As  I walked,  I couldn't  help  but  listen  to  bird  songs  and  consciously  draw 
in  deep  breaths.  The  air  was  intoxicating. 

Then,  I realized  Anderson  was  talking  to  me.  The  lake  was  used  for 
several  projects,  he  told  me.  One  is  scuba  diving.  While  scuba  diving,  the 
students  learn  math,  biology,  botany,  writing,  reading  and  research,  all 
the  while  enjoying  the  heck  out  of  the  experience. 

The  school  lets  the  children  learn  and  experience.  They  are  creative  and 
far  thinking.  There  is  no  testing,  except  for  state  testing  that  is 
required  of  all  public  school  students.  How  do  they  score  on  those  state 
exams,  I asked?  At  grade  level  and  above,  Anderson  said. 

When  we  finished  the  tour,  my  sister  and  I were  invited  to  eat  with  the 
students.  Because  I need  a little  caffeine  when  I drive,  I looked  for  a 
pop  machine.  They  have  no  pop  or  junk  food.  Lunch  is  served  family-style 
by  teachers.  It  was  a very  healthy  lunch.  (In  fact,  I had  to  stop  to  get  a 
little  junk  food  on  the  way  home.  My  body  couldn't  take  that  much  good 
stuff. ) 

This  model  of  school  seems  ideal  for  American  Indian  children,  I told 
Anderson.  My  mind  was  thinking  about  Red  Lake,  White  Earth  and  other 
Indian  schools.  I wondered  how  these  reservations  could  get  involved. 

For  Schoolcraft  Learning  Community,  parents  enroll  their  children  when 
they  are  less  than  a year  old.  Unfortunately,  they  than  wait  until 
enrollment  day,  when  the  child's  name  is  put  into  a bin  and  names  are 
drawn . 

It's  the  lucky  children  who  get  to  attend  Schoolcraft  Learning  Community 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Me'tis  lawyers  prepare  to  combat  former  PM's  advisor's  testimony, 
by  FP/Drum  Staff 
April  23,  2006 

Me'tis  lawyers  are  getting  ready  to  counter  testimony  that  is  expected 
from  demonized  historian  Thomas  Flanagan,  who  is  expected  to  testify  for 
the  government  side  in  a historic  land  case  now  under  way  in  a Winnipeg 
court . 

Flanagan,  a former  advisor  to  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper,  has  angered 
both  First  Nations  and  Me'tis  with  his  writings.  During  this  year's 
federal  election  campaign  Me'tis  officials  expressed  fear  that  Flanagan 
would  have  a role  in  influencing  policy  if  the  Conservatives  were  elected. 

Dim  Aldridge,  one  of  the  lawyers  representing  the  Manitoba  Me'tis 
Federation,  said  Flanagan  is  expected  to  testify  for  the  government  side 
during  the  first  part  of  the  trial  that  could  take  three  months. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  Flanagan  is  expected  to  make  is  that  the 
Me'tis  received  fair  payment  for  land  that  was  provided  to  them,  but  which 
they  later  sold,  Aldrich  told  delegates  to  a National  Me'tis  Council 


meeting  last  weekend. 

Aldrich  and  Thomas  Berger,  the  two  lawyers  for  the  MMF,  say  they  will 
rely  heavily  on  historical  documents  and  correspondence  to  demonstrate  how 
the  Canadian  and  Manitoba  governments  never  honored  the  intentions  of  an 
agreement  to  provide  the  Metis  with  1.4  million  acres  of  land  along  the 
Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers. 

They  said  that  government  lawyers  will  argue  that  technically  terms  of 
the  agreement  were  met.  Berger,  however,  said  a variety  of  strategies  had 
been  used  to  frustrate  the  Me'tis  people  so  they  would  vacate  the  area  and 
land  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  non-Aboriginal  settlers.  In  the  decade 
after  the  agreement  was  reached,  non-Aboriginal  residents  became  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  Manitoba,  which  in  1870  went  from  a 
territory  of  the  British  Crown  to  being  a Canadian  province. 

The  trial  began  Monday  following  a march  by  Me'tis  from  the  statue  of 
Louis  Riel  on  the  grounds  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature  to  the  Law  Courts 
Building  a short  distance  away. 

Flanagan  has  argued  against  Aboriginal  rights  contending  that  North 
American  Indians  were  merely  the  "first  immigrants"  to  the  continent  and 
he  has  also  argued  against  the  distinctness  of  the  Me'tis  and  concluded 
that  the  hanging  of  Louis  Riel  was  justified.  Flanagan  had  worked  with 
both  Flarper  and  Preston  Manning,  founder  of  the  Reform  party.  He  was  born 
in  the  United  States  but  later  joined  the  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Calgary. 

Copyright  c.  2006  First  Perspective/Manitoba  Drum. 
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Six  Nations  Does  Not  Stand  Alone 
by  Dustin  Podur 
April  24,  2006 

On  Thursday  April  20,  Hazel  Hill,  one  of  the  Six  Nations  Kanienkehaka 
(Mohawk)  leaders  on  the  blockade  at  the  Douglas  Creek  Estates  near 
Caledonia,  told  me  about  her  beating  at  the  hands  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  (OPP)  hours  before.  Early  that  morning,  at  5am,  the 
blockade  ? not  a protest,  as  Hill  emphasized,  but  a reclamation  - of 
about  100  people  from  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  had  been  assaulted  by 
heavily  armed  police.  The  police  came  out  in  force.  Exact  numbers  are 
unknown,  but  eyewitnesses  said  there  were  over  100  police  knocking 
people  down  and  clearing  them  out,  guns  drawn.  They  arrested  15, 
including  a 14-year  old  child.  The  police  were  acting  on  an 
injunction  filed  on  March  10  by  a real  estate  developer,  Henco 
Industries  Limited,  to  clear  the  native  people  - who  had  been  holding 
the  blockade  since  the  beginning  of  March  ? and  facilitate  Henco' s 
scheme  to  build  a few  more  blocks  of  suburban  houses  on  the  site. 

When  Provincial  Court  Dudge  David  Marshall  issued  an  order  to  the 
indigenous  people  to  leave  their  land  by  March  22,  he  reportedly 
asked  the  Clan  Mothers:  "What's  the  matter  with  you  people?  Why  don't 
you  forget  all  about  the  past  and  listen  to  me?"  Dudge  Marshall  was 
evidently  uncompelling,  and  the  indigenous  people  remained  on  the 
blockade.  The  Clan  Mothers,  who  have  led  the  action,  made  the 
decision  that  the  blockade  would  be  unarmed.  "The  men  are  here  to 
defend  us".  Hazel  Hill  told  me,  "but  there  are  no  weapons  here.  We 
told  them  no  weapons  and  they  respect  our  decision."  The  OPP  had  to 
know,  both  from  the  announcements  of  the  Clan  Mothers  and,  no  doubt, 
their  helicopter  and  other  surveillance  of  the  site,  that  the 
blockade  was  unarmed.  This  did  not  prevent  them  from  engaging  in  a 
violent,  disproportionate  pre-dawn  raid  on  the  site.  Victims  reported 
police  use  of  pepper  spray,  tasers,  and  batons. 

But  the  OPP  got  more  than  they  bargained  for  that  morning.  Within 


hours  of  their  raid,  the  indigenous  returned.  At  around  8am  on  April 
20,  they  evicted  the  police  ? who,  after  the  raid,  had  reduced  their 
presence  significantly  ? returning  with  twice  the  number  that  had 
been  removed.  Like  the  original  blockade,  this  was  an  unarmed  action 
by  the  indigenous:  "We  started  moving  in  on  them,"  Hill  said,  "and 
asked  them  to  leave...  then  we  just  walked  them  out." 

At  one  point,  however.  Hazel  Hill  found  herself  alone  with  a few 
police  officers.  One  officer  threatened  her  with  arrest,  citing  the 
injunction  that  protesters  leave  the  territory.  Hill  replied  that  it 
was,  instead,  the  officer  who  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
land  ? Six  Nations  territory  ? and  also,  for  that  matter, 
international  law.  At  that  point,  the  officer  physically  attacked  ? 
and  other  police  joined  in.  Hill  was  quickly  rescued  by  others  from 
the  blockade,  however,  and  the  police  withdrew,  though  not  before 
using  a taser  on  Hill's  rescuers  and  pointing  their  guns  at  them. 

Provincial  and  Federal 

The  OPP's  2-hour  coup,  and  the  government's  handling  of  the  blockade, 
reveals  something  about  Canada. 

The  OPP  are  the  police  for  the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario.  Those  on 
the  blockade  at  Six  Nations  assert  national  rights  and  demand  to  be 
treated  as  such.  The  Canadian  government  refuses  to  treat  the 
indigenous  as  nations.  It  would  rather  treat  them  as  second-class 
citizens  of  municipalities  and  outsource  the  repression  of  the 
inevitable  resistance  to  the  provinces.  But  the  Liberal  provincial 
government,  through  Ontario's  premier  Dalton  McGuinty,  had  said  the 
day  before  the  raid  (April  19)  that  the  government  was  going  to  take 
the  time  to  resolve  the  issue  peacefully.  In  saying  so,  McGuinty  was 
probably  trying  to  distance  himself  from  the  previous  provincial 
government,  the  Conservative  government  of  Mike  Harris,  which  had 
ordered  the  OPP  to  attack  another  native  demonstration  at  Ipperwash 
in  1995.  At  that  demonstration,  an  OPP  sniper  killed  an  unarmed 
indigenous  man  named  Dudley  George.  An  inquiry  into  that  murder  is 
still  ongoing. 

The  afternoon  after  the  April  20  2006  raid,  McGuinty  said  "This 
police  action  comes  completely  independent  of  me,  my  office  and  my 
government."  But  if  he  hadn't  ordered  it,  who  had?  Unless  the  OPP 
acted  on  their  own. 
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May  13,  2006 

Assiniboine  indiwiga/idle  moon 
Abenaki  kikas/field  maker  moon 
Valley  Maidu  kon-moko/seeds,  fish,  geese  moon 
Lakota  Canwahpeto  Wi/Moon  When  Leaves  Are  Green 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En,  NetRez-L,  Rez_Life, 
and  Mohawk  Nation  News  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


I think  the  reason  they  (Navajo  Leaders  of  the  past)  stood  their  ground 
is  they  knew  who  they  were  and  they  knew  where  they  came  from,  what  was 
theirs  and  belonged  to  them.  That's  why  they  didn't  want  to  make  a deal. 
There  was  no  dealing  to  be  made." 

I don't  see  why  we  need  to  jump  with  fear  every  time  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona  or  any  of  these  states,  or  MGS  or  Peabody  say  something. 
Everybody  starts  shaking  in  their  boots  and  then  they  say,  'OK,  what 
else  do  you  want?'" 

Peter  MacDonald,  former  Navajo  Nation  Chairman 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

Ontario  Provincial  Police  attempt  to  force  Mohawk  off  their  ancestral 
lands . 


Police  brutally  attack  villagers  who  support  Marcos  in  Atenco. 

Georgia  State  Parks  Department  makes  special  racist  rules  against  Indians 
only. 

Sacred  Bear  Butte  now  has  a biker  bar  at  its  front  door. 


We've  come  a long  way,  but  we  obviously  have  a long  way  to  go.  Native 
Peoples  throughout  this  entire  hemisphere  have  not  given  in  to  the  jack 
booted  occupation  forces,  and  they  cannot  stand  it.  The  effort  to  arrive 
at  the  final  answer  to  the  "Indian  Question"  remains  and  shall  remain 
unanswered . 

Be  proud. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Opposition  mounts  to  cuts  in  literacy,  health  programs 
Debate  centers  on  what  works  and  what  is  needed 
Sam  Lewin 
May  2,  2006 

Lawmakers  have  sent  a letter  to  the  Bush  Administration,  requesting  that 
funding  for  a family-literacy  program  used  by  several  Oklahoma  tribes  be 
put  back  in  the  federal  budget. 

Meanwhile  health  workers  continue  to  warn  that  up  to  100,000  people 
could  be  impacted  if  planned  health  clinic  cuts  are  implemented. 

Both  claims  are  countered  by  charges  that  the  literacy  program  does  not 
work,  and  that  the  health  cuts  can  be  remedied  through  other  services. 

"Poor  and  disadvantaged  families  cannot  afford  to  lose  supportive 
services  that  help  them  succeed  in  their  classrooms,  fully  participate  at 
work,  and  make  valuable  contributions  to  their  communities,"  said  Rep. 
George  Miller  (D-CA),  in  an  appeal  to  restore  funding  for  Even  Start 
Family  Literacy,  a program  aimed  at  improving  reading  skills  in  low  income 
families  by  combining  childhood  education  programs  with  adult  literacy. 
Many  of  the  adults  in  the  program  do  not  have  GEDs,  and  half  of  the 
participants  are  Flispanic  immigrants,  although  Oklahoma  tribes  like  the 
Poncas  and  the  Cherokees  have  incorporated  Even  Start  into  their  tribal 
services . 

US  Rep.  Dale  E.  Kildee,  a Michigan  Democrat,  said  slashing  Even  Start 
disproportionately  hurts  American  Indians. 

"Even  Start  makes  the  playing  field  a little  more  fair  for  disadvantaged 
and  low-income  families,  including  Native  Americans  for  whom  we  have 
promised  such  opportunities.  The  federal  government  has  a trust 
responsibility  to  Native  Americans,  and  these  cuts  are  a breach  of  that 
trust,"  Kildee  said. 

Even  Start's  budget  has  been  cut  by  56  percent,  from  $225  million  to  $99 
million.  The  Bush  Administration  says  million  of  new  dollars  being 
funneled  into  No  Child  Left  Behind  Program,  including  $200  million  in 
school  improvement  grants,  would  offset  Even  Start's  budget  shortfall. 

There  have  also  been  claims  that  Even  Start  does  not  work  as  well  as  it 
should.  A 2002  federal  report  charged  that  the  program  duplicates  other 
available  services  and  is  not  effective  based  on  national  evaluations. 
Although  Even  Start  is  aimed  at  helping  adults  without  a high-school 
education,  only  17-percent  actually  go  on  to  earn  a GED. 

"I  can't  think  of  anybody  in  the  Congress  who  is  not  for  helping  low- 
income  families  become  literate.  The  problem  is  that  after  three  separate 
evaluations,  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  [Even  Start]  is  not 
succeeding.  People  are  not  becoming  more  literate,"  Bush  said  in  defending 
the  cuts. 

"It's  a well-intended  approach,  but  it  didn't  capture  what  Congress 
intended,"  said  Rep.  Todd  Platts  (R-PA). 

The  push  to  have  all  of  Even  Start's  original  funding  written  back  intto 
next  year's  spending  plan  comes  as  Indian  officials  continue  to  warn  about 
the  consequences  if  $33  million  is  taken  from  urban  Indian  health  care.  On 
their  website,  the  National  Council  of  Urban  Indian  Flealth  states:  "Such  a 
cut  would  result  in  bankruptcies,  lease  defaults,  elimination  of  services 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  Indians  who  may  not  seek  care  elsewhere,  an 
increase  in  the  health  care  disparity  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  and  the  near  annihilation  of  a body  of  medical  and  cultural 
knowledge  addressing  the... needs  of  the  urban  Indian  population  held 
almost  exclusively  by  these  programs." 

Medical  workers  on  the  frontlines  agree. 

"This  would  be  a cut  of  $33  million  for  the  34  urban  Indian  health 
programs  that  are  located  throughout  the  United  States,"  said  Liz  Flunt, 
executive  director  of  the  Indian  Flealth  Center  in  San  lose,  Ca.  "Some  of 
these  programs  have  no  other  source  of  funding  and  would  have  to  close. 
Others  would  have  to  reduce  services  significantly." 


Similar  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  cutting  Even  Start,  the  Bush 
Administration  says  services  provided  at  the  clinics  are  mirrored 
elsewhere.  Although  it  cuts  funding  for  the  the  clinics,  the  proposed 
budget  calls  for  $80  million  more  next  year  for  Indian  Health  Service.  The 
clinics  are  paid  for  by  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  a piece  of 
legislation  passed  several  decades  ago  to  improve  upon  the  lack  of  health 
care  options  in  Indian  Country. 

Defending  the  Urban  Indian  Health  reductions,  officials  from  the  White 
House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  said  in  a statement  that  "after  30 
years  of  federal  funding,  the  2007  budget  proposes  to  phase  out  direct 
funding  for  Urban  Indian  Health  and  redirect  the  dollars  to  improving  the 
health  status  of  the  increasing  population  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  living  in  rural  areas  and  on  reservations." 

The  cuts  would  not  apply  to  the  two  centers  in  Oklahoma,  where  one  is 
located  in  Tulsa  and  the  other  in  Oklahoma  City.  That's  because  in  2004 
then-Oklahoma  Senator  Don  Nickles  authored  legislation  that  changed  the 
way  the  clinics  are  funded.  The  two  centers  combined  serve  an  estimated 
25,000  patients  a year. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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'They're  finally  going  to  get  their  accounting' 

By  30HN  HEILPRIN 
Associated  Press  writer 
May  7,  2006 

LENEXA,  Kan.  - Seventy  feet  beneath  the  prairie,  the  government  is 
filling  limestone  caverns  - protected  by  guards  and  a bomb-sniffing  dog  - 
with  truckloads  of  American  Indian  financial  and  cultural  records. 

What  is  ground  zero  for  an  accounting  that  will  take  seven  years  and 
cost  $335  million  owes  its  existence  to  a bitter  class-action  lawsuit 
brought  against  the  Interior  Department  a decade  ago.  Still,  it's  only  a 
short  version  of  the  historical  accounting  that  Indians  demanded  but  no 
longer  want  - because  they  don't  think  it  can  be  done  properly. 

The  Indians  say  the  government  mismanaged  a trust  in  their  names  for  120 
years  and  now  owes  them  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  dispute  dates  to  1887,  when  Congress  made  the  Interior  Department 
trustee  for  145  million  acres  of  Indian  lands.  Indians  were  supposed  to 
benefit  but  the  government  gave  most  of  the  land  to  white  settlers. 

Today,  Interior  manages  10  million  acres  of  trust  land  for  individual 
Indians  and  46  million  acres  for  tribes.  In  1996,  the  Indians  sued  to 
reconcile  their  historical  accounts.  They,  and  Congress,  demanded  an  audit. 
The  Indians  may  be  owed  a century's  worth  of  grazing  rents,  oil  and  gas 
royalties  and  timber  sales  from  the  land,  plus  interest. 

Both  the  Indians  and  the  Interior  Department  agree  $13  billion  was 
collected  between  1909  and  2001. 

The  Indians  had  claimed  the  unpaid  interest  could  be  more  than  $150 
billion,  but  they've  offered  to  drop  the  whole  thing  if  the  government 
coughs  up  $27.5  billion.  That  money  would  be  spread  among  individual 
Indian  accountholders,  about  a fifth  of  the  nation's  2.5  million  American 
Indians  who  live  mainly  in  the  West. 

No  way,  the  Bush  administration  replied:  The  government  has  been 
forwarding  most  of  the  rents  and  royalties  to  tribes  and  individual 
Indians  all  along. 

"It  could  be  just  $30  million  that's  owed  to  the  Indians,"  said  Ross 
Swimmer,  the  Interior  Department's  special  trustee  for  American  Indians 


and  also  a member  of  Oklahoma's  Cherokee  Nation. 

During  a tour  of  the  Kansas  cave.  Swimmer  and  other  Interior  officials 
were  eager  to  show  that  many  more  Indian  records  exist  than  people  realize. 
They  also  wanted  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
financial  transactions  with  Indians. 

"They're  finally  going  to  get  their  accounting/'  Swimmer  said.  "For  once 
we've  gotten  something  right  for  the  Indians." 

In  an  irony  befitting  an  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland"  legal  war, 
the  government  is  relying  on  the  Indian-demanded  accounting  - actually, 
it's  a statistical  sampling  - to  come  up  with  figures  that  Indians  claim 
lowball  what  they're  owed. 

"It's  a number  in  the  m's,  not  the  b's,"  said  Fritz  Scheuren,  who 
oversees  Interior's  statistical  sampling  and  was  president  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  last  year. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  now  say  too  many  records  have  been  destroyed  to 
come  up  with  an  accurate  figure.  Before  1990,  the  Treasury  Department 
routinely  destroyed  the  Indian  trust's  canceled  checks,  and  court 
documents  attest  to  numerous  destroyed  trust  records. 

"The  documents  that  the  government  has  preserved  are  a fraction  of  those 
that  have  been  lost  and  destroyed,"  said  Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  for 
the  suing  Indians.  "Massive  hard  copy  and  electronic  destruction  ...  make 
the  accounting  legally  and  factually  impossible." 

The  Indians'  biggest  ally  is  embattled  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth,  a former  Reagan  administration  official  whose  strongly  worded 
rulings  condemn  the  Interior  Department.  After  nine  years  presiding  over 
the  case,  Lamberth  concluded  last  Duly  the  agency  is  a "pathetic  outpost" 
that  has  bungled  its  fiduciary  duty. 

"For  those  harboring  hope  that  the  stories  of  murder,  dispossession, 
forced  marches,  assimilationist  policy  programs,  and  other  incidents  of 
cultural  genocide  against  the  Indians  are  merely  the  echoes  of  a horrible, 
bigoted  government-past  that  has  been  sanitized  by  the  good  deeds  of  more 
recent  history,  this  case  serves  as  an  appalling  reminder  of  the  evils 
that  result  when  large  numbers  of  the  politically  powerless  are  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  institutions  engendered  and  controlled  by  a politically 
powerful  few,"  the  judge  wrote. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Interior  Department  wants  Lamberth  removed  from 
the  case  and  another  judge  assigned  to  it. 

Down  the  rabbit  hole,  tractor  trailers  disappear  into  an  obscure  grassy 
knoll  just  off  the  Prairie  Star  Parkway.  Situated  in  an  industrial  park  a 
half  hour  southwest  of  Kansas  City,  the  cave  offers  few  indications  it 
houses  a semi-secretive  government  facility. 

Several  minutes  of  driving  through  the  dark,  and  the  corridors  get 
curiouser  and  curiouser.  A faint  dankness  and  dust  fill  the  nostrils. 

Pocked  walls  climb  into  shadow.  Painters  have  brightened  them,  like 
gardeners  painting  red  roses  white. 

In  dimly  lit  parking  spaces,  trucks  disgorge  box  after  box  of  documents 
to  be  catalogued,  computerized  and  stashed  away. 

Two  years  and  $120  million  into  the  accounting,  the  archive  has  amassed 
140,000  boxes  with  300  million  pages  of  old  leases,  bills,  ledgers, 
account  statements,  school  records,  maps,  letters  and  black-and-white 
photographs . 

In  a space  the  size  of  Kansas  City's  Arrowhead  Stadium  and  managed  by 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  National  Archives,  boxes  extend  close  to 
the  ceiling  and  down  aisles  so  long  they  fade  into  the  caverns  - 
reminiscent  of  the  fate  met  by  Indiana  Dones ' recovered  ark. 

"People  come  in  and  ask,  'Where  is  the  Lost  Ark?"'  said  Deffrey  Zippin, 
deputy  executive  director  of  Interior's  Office  of  historical  Trust 
Accounting. 

The  shelves  are  coated  with  an  electrostatically  charged  powder  to 
resist  corrosion  or  chemical  action.  The  air  within  the  painted  cavern 
walls  is  kept  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  40  percent  humidity.  High- 
efficiency  air  filters  catch  99  percent  of  all  microscopic  particles. 

The  facility  is  leased  for  $900,000  a month  from  Minneapolis-based 
Meritex  Enterprises  Inc.  Its  security  and  climate  controls  are  matched 
only  by  the  National  Archives  itself  in  Washington  and  an  annex  in  College 


Park,  Md. 

The  cavern  teems  with  a small  army  of  federal  contractors  - five 
accounting  firms  and  15  other  businesses  - assisting  about  a dozen 
Interior  and  National  Archives  employees.  Thirty  students  at  Haskell 
Indian  Nations  University,  in  nearby  Lawrence,  use  the  documents  for 
training.  It  is  closed  to  all  but  federal  workers,  contractors,  Indian 
tribal  representatives  and  researchers;  privacy  laws  protect  the  names  of 
living  accountholders . 

The  boxes  come  from  about  100  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
offices  and  National  Archives'  record  centers  around  the  country.  At  a 
nondescript  warehouse  nearby,  100  workers  sort  through  the  boxes  and  log 
their  contents  into  computers. 

The  records  are  an  eclectic  mix:  1943  photographs  of  Navajo  women 
cooking;  a handwritten  appeal  from  a Great  Plains  Indian  for  compensation 
because  some  of  his  cattle  died;  and  a 16-page  list  of  Sioux  Indians 
killed  and  wounded  - bearing  ill-fated  names  like  Black  Moon,  Sore  Eyes 
Woman  and  Afraid  of  Left  Hand  - on  Dec.  29,  1890  at  Wounded  Knee. 

Some  boxes  are  tattered,  faded  or  water-damaged.  A few  were 
decontaminated  because  of  animal  droppings. 

Concerns  about  the  how  the  trust  accounts  are  managed  are  almost  as  old 
as  the  trust  itself. 

In  1915,  the  Joint  Commission  of  Congress  on  Indian  Funds  warned  of 
"fraud,  corruption  and  institutional  incompetence  almost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  comprehension."  In  1928,  the  Interior  Department  found 
Indian  trust  data  unreliable  and  almost  useless.  Dozens  of  other,  scathing 
reports  followed. 

Finally,  in  1994,  Congress  demanded  Interior  fulfill  an  obligation  to 
account  for  money  received  and  disbursed.  A year  later  when  account 
statements  still  hadn't  been  reconciled,  Elouise  Cobell  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  tribe  joined  with  the  Boulder,  Colo. -based  Native  American  Rights 
Fund  and  others  in  filing  suit. 

So-called  "f ractionalization"  of  accounts  is  a major  obstacle  in 
managing  the  trust.  As  ownership  of  the  160-acre  and  smaller  land  parcels 
transferred  from  generation  to  generation,  proceeds  from  the  trust 
accounts  had  to  be  divided  among  more  and  more  descendants.  Interior 
officials  say  90  percent  of  the  transactions  are  for  less  than  $100. 

"In  every  category  it  has  cost  us  more  to  find  the  errors  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  errors  we  found,"  said  departing  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton.  "When  you  consider  that  we  have  millions  of  transactions  under  $1, 
you're  spending  $3,500  to  find  out  if  we  handled  $1  correctly." 

Norton's  plan  for  the  accounting  includes  checking  half  the  57  million 
transactions  and  a quarter  of  the  $5  billion  at  stake  between  1985  and 
2000. 

"We  don't  have  every  single  record  of  every  single  transaction  that  has 
occurred  since  the  1800s.  We  certainly  do  have  enough  records  to  do  a 
complete  accounting,"  she  said. 

Accountants  are  examining  nearly  all  financial  transactions  over 
$100,000  in  the  1985-2000  window.  That  represents  $276  million  - or  about 
5 percent  of  all  the  money  at  stake.  Also  being  checked  is  nearly  every 
payment  an  Indian  tribe  made  to  its  members  or  resulted  from  a lawsuit  or 
settlements.  They  total  $784  million  - or  16  percent  of  the  transactions. 

Another  4 percent  of  the  money  - 19  million  transactions,  most  for  less 
than  $1  - is  considered  interest.  That  represents  $177  million.  All  those 
transactions  are  checked,  too. 

For  the  other  half  of  the  transactions  - three-quarters  of  the  $5 
billion  at  stake  - the  department  uses  statistical  sampling  to  the  check 
the  accuracy.  It's  a method  the  Indians  and  Lamberth  rejected,  but  a 
federal  appeals  court  approved  for  use  as  a tool.  The  courts  must  sign  off 
on  any  final  accounting. 

After  10  years  of  battling  in  court,  no  one  knows  exactly  how  much  was 
collected  or  paid  out  to  the  Indians. 

"The  previous  administration  as  well  as  ourselves  tried  in  good  faith 
to  tackle  this  problem.  It  was  a much  larger  undertaking  than  anyone 
imagined,"  Norton  said.  Early  in  her  tenure,  Norton  half- joked  about  how 
she  divided  her  time.  "Indian  trust,  Indian  trust  and  Indian  trust,"  she 


told  the  AP. 

Geoffrey  Rempel,  an  accountant  working  for  Indian  plaintiffs,  said  the 
evidence  is  undisputed  that  trust  records  were  destroyed  over  the  past 
century,  so  there  is  no  way  Interior  officials  can  claim  to  have  enough  of 
them  for  a proper  accounting. 

"All  they're  doing  is  matching  bad  documents  to  bad  documents,  showing 
you  what  they  want  you  to  see,"  he  said.  "People  would  be  thrown  in  jail 
if  they  audited  banks  like  this.  This  is  completely  unacceptable  - unless 
it's  for  the  Indians." 

Most  people  agree  the  only  acceptable  solution  will  come  from  Congress. 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  House 
Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  co-chaired  a recent 
hearing  to  find  the  quickest  and  fairest  way  to  end  the  dispute. 

Experts  urged  them  to  study  the  legal  arguments  - then  arbitrarily  pick 
a settlement  figure. 

Stuart  Eizenstat,  a former  deputy  Treasury  secretary  in  the  Clinton 
administration,  believes  Congress  should  create  an  Indian  claims 
settlement  commission  to  process  claims,  similar  to  the  reparations  made 
after  World  War  II. 

"It  would  be  a disaster  to  go  back  to  court.  It  would  just  resign  the 
Indians  to  another  decade  of  fruitless  litigation,"  he  told  the  AP.  "This 
cries  out  for  an  administrative,  rough  justice  solution." 

Eizenstat  negotiated  the  historic  agreement  with  Switzerland's  two 
largest  banks  to  pay  Holocaust  survivors  $1.25  billion.  He  said  Congress 
should  pick  a figure  that  errs  on  the  side  of  overpay  to  handle  both 
accounting  claims  and  anticipated  claims  from  Indians  challenging  how  the 
government  actually  managed  the  lands. 

"You  presume  that  if  the  records  weren't  there,  it's  because  of 
mismanagement,"  he  said.  "If  they  themselves  as  trustees  mishandled 
records,  then  they  have  to  handle  the  burden." 

Even  Swimmer,  who  wants  Congress  to  give  Interior  some  "clear  direction 
on  its  responsibilities,"  agrees  with  the  concept  of  a big,  somewhat 
arbitrary  payout. 

"Dust  pick  a number,"  he  told  the  AP.  "It's  reparations,  not  repayment." 
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Tribe  receives  $10M  to  settle  trust  accounting  claims 
By  CLAIR  DOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
May  3,  2006 

CROW  AGENCY  - The  Crow  Tribe  received  $10  million  from  the  federal 
government  on  Monday  to  settle  trust  accounting  claims  against  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior. 

Crow  Chairman  Carl  Venne,  announcing  the  payment  on  Tuesday,  said  the 
money  will  go  toward  the  tribe's  social  and  educational  needs,  help  with 
overall  care  and  development  of  the  reservation  and  its  resources  and 
settle  some  debts. 

Venne,  along  with  Vice  Chairman  Cedric  Black  Eagle,  Majel  Russell,  an 
attorney  for  the  tribe,  and  other  tribal  officials,  discussed  how  the 
tribe  will  spend  the  money  at  a news  conference  at  the  Administration 
Building. 

The  money  is  being  allocated  according  to  a revised  2005  budget  approved 
by  the  Crow  Tribal  Legislature  last  year,  Venne  said. 

The  tribe  and  the  Interior  Department  actually  agreed  to  the  $10  million 


settlement  in  April  2005.  A joint  stipulation  settling  the  case  was  filed 
in  December  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  U.S. 
District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  dismissed  the  case  on  April  7. 

"It  took  this  long"  to  get  the  money,  Venne  said.  "It  was  a long,  drawn- 
out  thing." 

The  tribe  sued  the  Interior  Department  in  2002,  alleging  the  government 
had  mismanaged  its  trust  fund  accounts.  The  suit  involved  accounts  managed 
invested  and  controlled  by  either  the  Interior  Department  or  the  Treasury 
from  1972  to  1992.  The  government  settled  without  admitting  liability. 

The  settlement  does  not  address  other,  major  claims  yet  to  be  resolved, 
Russell  said,  including  water  rights,  alleged  trespass  within  the  Bighorn 
Canyon  National  Recreational  Area,  claims  for  land  created  by  the  movement 
of  the  Bighorn  River  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Crow  Allotment  Act. 

The  tribal  settlement  is  for  the  tribal  trust  accounting  claims,  not 
individual  trust  accounting  claims,  Venne  said.  The  settlement  does  not 
affect  individual  tribal  members'  claims  in  an  ongoing  class-action  suit 
against  the  Interior  Department  called  the  Cobell  case,  he  said. 

The  settlement  money,  Venne  said,  is  aimed  at  improving  education 
opportunities  and  helping  youth. 

"We  need  to  start  looking  after  our  youth,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  take 
care  of  our  social  problems.  ...  We  need  to  rebuild  this  nation." 

With  the  settlement  money,  each  of  the  tribe's  six  districts  will 
receive  $200,000  for  community  projects,  such  as  community  centers,  to 
benefit  youth  and  the  elderly,  Venne  said. 

The  tribe's  three  schools,  in  Wyola,  Lodge  Grass  and  Pryor,  each  will 
receive  $100,000.  The  money  is  to  improve  the  schools  and  to  bring  "pride 
and  integrity"  back  to  the  students'  Crow  heritage,  Venne  said. 

Another  $1  million  will  go  the  Crow  Education  Department  for  a college 
scholarship  program. 

The  Crow  Tribal  Youth  Activities  Complex  project  will  receive  $312,000. 
The  recreation  park  has  plans  for  softball  and  soccer  fields,  a skate  park 
and  basketball  courts.  "A  lot  of  our  young  kids  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
evening,"  Venne  said.  The  park  will  foster  teamwork,  he  said. 

The  Crow  Tribe  also  will  increase  benefits  from  $100  a month  to  $200  a 
month  to  its  elderly  members  on  limited  incomes.  The  revised  budget  said 
the  program  helps  449  elders.  The  Crow  Tribal  Court  will  receive  $500,000. 
"By  having  a strong  court,  the  Crow  Tribe  will  create  it  own  sovereignty," 
Venne  said. 

Another  $500,000  will  go  to  improve  public  health  services  at  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

The  tribal  also  will  spend  $1  million  to  hire  attorneys  for  litigation, 
negotiation  and  tribal  government  development. 

The  tribe  will  pay  $325,000  to  about  60  former  tribal  employees  who  lost 
their  jobs  after  former  Tribal  Chairman  Clara  Nomee  left  office  and 
Clifford  Birdinground  became  chairman.  The  former  employees  sued  the  tribe 
and  the  parties  eventually  negotiated  a settlement  with  a mediator  at  the 
9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  former  employees  have  complained  to 
the  U.S.  District  Court  about  the  lack  of  payment. 

The  tribe  also  will  pay  $912,000  to  the  Bill  Barrett  Corp.  to  reimburse 
the  company  for  money  it  provided  for  mineral  exploration  and  development. 
Venne  said  Barrett  backed  out  of  the  deal  and  the  tribe  needs  to  refund 
the  money.  The  settlement  will  allow  tribal  lands  to  be  released  for 
future  mineral  development,  the  revised  budget  said. 

Venne  said  the  reservation  itself  will  benefit.  About  $175,000  will  be 
spent  "cleaning  up  the  reservation,"  he  said.  The  chairman  plans  to  hire 
more  than  300  young  people  to  clean  up  communities  and  to  paint  houses. 

Another  $100,000  is  to  replace  five  old  cabins  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains 
used  by  tribal  members  for  subsistence  hunting.  Venne  also  said  he  would 
like  to  do  management  plans  for  the  reservation's  three  mountain  ranges, 
the  Bighorns,  the  Pryors  and  the  Wolf  mountains. 

"We  Crows  need  to  take  care  of  our  mountains.  They're  sacred  to  us,"  he 
said . 

Asked  when  there  will  be  a party  to  celebrate,  Venne  smiled  and  said, 
"There's  no  party.  There's  more  work." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Groups  vow  protests  during  motorcycle  rally 
By  Dan  Daly,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
May  3,  2006 

STURGIS  - American  Indian  groups  vowed  Tuesday  to  stage  daily 
demonstrations  in  Sturgis  during  the  2006  motorcycle  rally  to  protest  the 
event's  continuing  eastward  expansion  toward  Bear  Butte,  a sacred  site  to 
a number  of  tribes. 

However,  Carter  Camp  of  the  Intertribal  Coalition  to  Defend  Bear  Butte 
and  Jay  Red  Hawk  of  the  Bear  Butte  International  Alliance  both  emphasized 
Tuesday  that  the  demonstrations  will  be  peaceful. 

In  addition  to  the  rally  week  protests,  the  groups  are  organizing  a 
large,  summerlong  gathering  at  Bear  Butte.  It  could  draw  as  many  as  10,000 
people.  Camp  said. 

Camp  said  the  groups  will  ask  bikers  to  voluntarily  honor  a buffer  zone 
around  Bear  Butte,  staying  away  from  the  rally  campgrounds,  saloons  and 
concert  venues  east  of  Fort  Meade  Veteran's  Affairs  Hospital.  He  believes 
some  bikers  will  side  with  the  groups. 

"Were  not  trying  to  shut  down  the  rally,"  Camp  said.  "We  know  the  rally 
has  an  economic  impact  on  the  state;  we  just  want  a buffer  around  Bear 
Butte . " 

The  vow  to  protest  came  amid  a tense,  sometimes  confrontational  meeting 
of  the  Meade  County  Commission  on  Tuesday  morning  in  Sturgis. 

Despite  pleas  from  the  crowd,  commissioners  voted  5-0  to  approve  a 
liquor  license  for  Gary  Lippold's  new  concert  venue  south  of  Bear  Butte, 
Rock'n  the  Rally  at  Glencoe  CampResort. 

In  many  ways,  Tuesday's  hearing  was  an  angry  replay  of  the  April  4 Meade 
County  Commission  meeting,  when  the  commission  unanimously  approved  a beer 
license  for  the  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  and  Sturgis  County  Line  campground 
north  of  Bear  Butte. 

The  Broken  Spoke  decision  could  be  referred  to  a countywide  vote.  Bear 
Butte  International  Alliance  members  were  scrambling  before  Tuesday's  5 p. 
m.  deadline  to  turn  in  enough  signatures  for  a referendum.  It  isn't  clear 
whether  they  gathered  enough  valid  signatures  in  time. 

At  Tuesday's  hearing,  tempers  flared  over  procedural  questions. 
Commissioners  imposed  a 30-minute  time  limit  for  each  side,  but  only  a 
fraction  of  the  opponents  had  spoken  as  the  time  limit  expired. 

"We're  tired  of  asking  for  justice;  we're  going  to  demand  it,"  Nick 
Tilsen,  executive  director  of  the  Lakota  Action  League,  said  from  the 
podium.  "We  don't  have  a religion,  ...  we  have  a Lakota  way  of  life." 

As  Tilsen  turned  to  address  Lippold  directly,  one  of  the  commissioners 
tried  to  stop  him  from  talking.  "We're  going  to  talk,  and  you're  going  to 
listen,"  Tilsen  declared,  and  continued  his  speech. 

At  one  point.  Sheriff  Ron  Merwin  stood  between  the  commissioners  and  a 
number  of  angry  people  who  were  still  waiting  to  testify  when  the  time 
limit  expired. 

When  commission  Chairman  Bob  Mallow  called  a five-minute  recess,  the 
audience  shouted  at  commissioners  as  they  filed  out  of  the  room  together. 
Eventually,  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  people  waiting  to  speak  were  given  a 
chance  to  testify. 

Tuesday's  Rock'n  the  Rally  hearing  drew  about  120  people,  about  a fourth 
of  the  size  of  the  crowd  at  the  Broken  Spoke  hearing  April  4. 

At  the  start  of  the  hearing,  Lippold  told  the  county  commissioners  that 
he  needs  to  serve  liquor  for  the  hospitality  tents  and  VIP  tents  that 


would  draw  the  upscale  crowds  he  needs  to  make  the  venue  a success.  He  is 
paying  the  county  $500,000  for  the  liquor  license. 

"I  can't  sell  enough  booze  in  10  lifetimes  in  (10  days  per  year)  to  pay 
for  this  liquor  license/'  he  told  the  commissioners.  But  with  the  license, 
he  said  he  will  be  able  to  draw  upscale  crowds  and  stage  country  music 
festivals  at  other  times  of  the  year.  He  vowed  to  do  everything  possible 
to  mitigate  the  noise  and  other  effects  on  Bear  Butte. 

His  attorney.  Dale  Hansen,  told  the  commissioners  that  Lippold's  family 
ties  in  Meade  County  go  back  100  years.  He  said  Lippold's  business 
ventures  employ  100  people  full-time  and  that  he  is  the  biggest  private 
employer  in  Sturgis. 

The  concert  venue  is  a natural  expansion  of  Glencoe,  Hansen  said,  and 
that  Lippold  deserves  a liquor  license. 

But  opponents  - including  Lakota  speakers,  Christian  speakers  and  Meade 
County  ranchers  - talked  at  length  about  Bear  Butte  and  its  role  in 
American  Indian  culture. 

They  also  spoke  about  what  they  see  as  a continuing  lack  of  respect 
shown  by  the  Meade  County  Commission  and  the  biker-bar  culture  of  the 
Sturgis  motorcycle  rally. 

One  speaker,  Nancy  Hilding  of  Black  Hawk,  noted  that  South  Dakota  law 
bars  liquor  sales  on  Sunday  morning  out  of  respect  for  Christians  but  that 
American  Indians  are  denied  the  same  protection  of  their  religion. 

Carl  Meyer  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  was  among  the  non-Indian 
speakers.  So  was  Gail  Arnold,  a Methodist  minister  from  Belle  Fourche. 
Arnold  presented  a letter  from  the  Association  of  Christian  Churches  in 
South  Dakota.  It  said: 

"For  many  years,  state  and  local  governments  have  shown  respect  for  our 
places  of  worship  by  establishing  fair  zoning  practices  and  by  exempting 
our  properties  that  are  used  for  worship  and  education  from  taxation.  ... 
That  is  why  we  were  surprised  and  dismayed  to  hear  that  you  have  granted 
an  alcoholic  beverage  permit  to  an  out-of-state  entrepreneur  for  a Rally 
Park  in  the  vicinity  of  Bear  Butte  State  Park.  . . . Bear  Butte  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a sacred  place  of  prayer  and  meditation  for  several  Native 
American  nations.  The  noise  from  a nearby  rally  park  can  only  disrupt 
religious  practices  on  Bear  Butte." 

After  the  hearing,  protesters  gathered  on  the  courthouse  steps. 

"Tell  our  women  not  to  cry,  because  this  is  only  the  beginning,"  Vic 
Camp  declared  in  an  emotional  rally  on  the  steps  of  Meade  County 
Courthouse.  "This  is  a great  day  to  be  Lakota!" 

Contact  Dan  Daly  at  394-8421  or  dan.daly@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Feds  final  piece  of  Aamodt  puzzle 
By  Brandon  Garcia  The  New  Mexican 
May  2,  2006 

Local  leaders  have  agreed  to  sign  the  proposed  settlement  in  the  40-year- 
old  Aamodt  water-rights  lawsuit,  but  the  most  daunting  task  remains: 
convincing  the  federal  government  to  chip  in  for  a water  system. 

Representatives  from  the  state,  Santa  Fe  County,  non-Indian  well  owners, 
and  the  pueblos  of  Nambe'  , Pojoaque,  San  Ildefonso  and  Tesuque  will  gather 
for  a ceremony  in  the  governor's  cabinet  room  Wednesday  morning  to 
officially  sign  the  settlement  , but  a trip  to  Washington  looms  in  the 
near  future. 

"The  wild  card  is  Congress,"  said  Bill  Hume,  the  governor's  director  of 


policy  and  issues.  "We  need  to  engage  oun  delegation  and  find  their  views 
on  this  and  how  it  needs  to  change  so  they'll  bring  it  to  Congress/'  he 
said . 

The  federal  government  will  be  asked  to  pitch  in  about  $150  million 
later  this  year  for  a water  system  serving  residents  in  the  Pojoaque  basin. 
The  system  - the  cornerstone  of  the  settlement  - also  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  state  and  Santa  Fe  County,  which  will  pony  up  about  $20  million  and 
$10  million,  respectively.  The  system  has  a price  range  of  $172  million  to 
$177  million. 

In  2004,  the  federal  government  squelched  a previous  settlement  proposal 
when  it  refused  to  fund  a $218  million  request  for  a larger  water  system  . 

Hume  said  officials  from  the  pueblos,  county  and  state  will  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  two  weeks  to  discuss  the  settlement  with  the  state's 
congressional  delegation. 

"I  don't  expect  they'll  go  there  and  come  back  with  a ringing 
endorsement,"  he  said,  explaining  that  unlike  many  other  states.  New 
Mexico  is  flush  with  cash.  "They'll  say,  'Since  you're  so  well  off,  why 
don't  you  pick  up  the  cost?'  " 

At  least  one  delegate  shared  Hume's  outlook.  The  Aamodt  settlement  "will 
require  an  appropriate  local  and  state  contribution,"  said  Sen.  Pete 
Domenici,  R-N  .M.  "In  light  of  a tight  federal  budget,  securing  the  funds 
necessary  to  implement  this  settlement  will  be  very  challenging,"  he  said. 

But  a spokeswoman  for  Sen.  Deff  Bingaman,  D-N  .M.,  said  the  Aamodt 
settlement's  impediment  isn't  Congress,  but  the  president.  "The  Bush 
administration  hasn't  been  willing  to  invest  in  Indian  water  projects  in 
the  states,  so  we're  concerned  there  won't  be  support  for  this,"  Maria 
Najera  said. 

Efforts  to  reach  the  Department  of  the  Interior  regarding  the  executive 
branch's  position  were  unsuccessful. 

Under  the  current  proposal,  non-Indians  would  take  15  percent  less 
groundwater  from  their  wells  than  they  currently  use,  unless  they  use  less 
than  half  an  acre-foot  , as  most  do.  In  exchange,  the  pueblos  of  Tesuque  , 
Pojoaque,  San  Ildefonso  and  Nambe'  would  use  water  imported  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  support  development  projects  . The  pueblos  also  have  agreed  to 
not  assert  their  senior  water  rights  during  crises. 

Rules  governing  the  water  master,  the  division  of  the  State  Engineer's 
Office  that  will  enforce  the  agreement  and  the  impairment  fund,  which  will 
pay  restitution  to  non-Indian  wells  harmed  by  pueblos'  pumping,  haven't 
been  determined  . Those  negotiations  are  scheduled  to  take  place  next  fall, 
attorneys  said. 

Peter  Chestnut,  an  attorney  for  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  said  finalizing 
the  lawsuit  "will  still  take  years." 

Disclosure:  New  Mexican  publisher  Robin  Martin  is  a party  to  the  Aamodt 
litigation.  AAMODT  CASE  Background:  The  State  Engineer's  Office  filed  a 
federal  lawsuit  in  1966  to  determine  ownership  of  water  rights  in  valleys 
along  the  Rio  Pojoaque,  Rio  Tesuque  and  Rio  Nambe'  . A central  question: 

How  much  water  are  four  Indian  pueblos  entitled  to  claim?  The  Aamodt  case 
gets  its  name  from  the  alphabetical  listing  of  defendants  in  the  lawsuit, 
many  of  whom  are  non-Indians  . Several  settlement  attempts  have  failed. 
What's  new:  All  parties  to  the  lawsuit  except  the  federal  government  will 
sign  the  settlement  proposal  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  in  the  state  Capitol. 
What's  next:  Representatives  from  the  state,  the  four  pueblos  and  Santa  Fe 
County  will  meet  with  New  Mexico's  congressional  delegation  in  two  weeks 
to  discuss  the  settlement  proposal. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Aamodt  deal  signed  without  federal  support 
By  Brandon  Garcia  | The  New  Mexican 
May  4,  2006 

Local  governments  officially  settled  the  40-year-old  Aamodt  water-rights 
lawsuit  Wednesday,  but  soon  after  the  signatures  were  inked  and  the 
applause  subsided  federal  officials  said  the  U.S.  government  is  being 
asked  to  pay  too  much  for  a regional  water  system. 

"The  U.S.  opposes  any  settlement  that  has  the  federal  government 
providing  the  majority  of  the  funding,"  said  Cynthia  Magnuson,  a 
Department  of  Dustice  spokeswoman. 

lohn  Right,  a spokesman  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  said  "The 
benefits  by  nonfederal  parties  are  disproportionate  to  their  costs,"  he 
said . 

According  to  the  settlement,  the  federal  government  will  be  asked  to 
pitch  in  about 

$150  million  later  this  year  for  a water  utility  serving  residents  in 
the  Pojoaque  basin.  The  system  also  will  be  paid  for  by  the  state  and 
Santa  Fe  County,  which  will  pony  up  about  $20  million  and  $10  million, 
respectively.  The  system  has  a price  range  of  $172  million  to  $177  million 

Two  years  ago,  the  federal  government  was  asked  to  buy  New  Mexico  a $218 
million  water  system.  The  proposal  was  nullified  when  the  feds  declined  to 
foot  the  bill. 

The  way  around  the  federal  government's  opposition  is  through  Congress, 
a top  aide  to  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  said.  "If  we  can  persuade  Congress  that 
this  is  a worthwhile  settlement,  it  will  get  passed,"  said  Bill  Hume,  the 
governor's  director  of  policy  and  issues. 

State  politicians  hope  they  can  convince  Congress  to  pay  for  the  water 
system  during  a trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  two  weeks,  Hume  said. 
Representatives  from  the  state,  Santa  Fe  County  and  the  pueblos  of 
Nambe',  Pojoaque,  Tesuque  and  San  Ildefonso  will  meet  with  the  state's 
congressional  delegation. 

Leaders  from  those  governments,  along  with  Mayor  David  Coss,  gathered 
Wednesday  morning  for  a ceremony  in  the  State  Capitol  to  officially  sign 
the  settlement  proposal  as  representatives  for  non-Indian  well  owners 
watched . 

The  federal  government  filed  the  lawsuit  in  1966  to  determine  the  amount 
of  water  to  which  residents  in  the  Pojoaque  basin  were  entitled.  Previous 
settlements  fell  apart  when  the  thousands  of  defendants  couldn't  agree  on 
how  much  water  different  groups  of  people  should  receive.  As  time  passed, 
more  people  - most  often  the  defendant's  children  - were  added  to  the  suit 
making  the  case  more  complex.  More  recently,  a key  part  of  the  talks  began 
to  hinge  on  the  construction  of  a regional  water  system. 

At  the  ceremony,  Coss  said  he  was  6 years  old  when  the  suit  was  filed, 
but  Santa  Fe  County  Commissioner  Harry  Montoya  did  him  one  turn  better.  "I 
hadn't  even  been  born  yet,"  he  said. 

Representatives  of  the  Pojoaque  Basin  Water  Alliance,  a group  of  500 
non-Indian  well  owners,  didn't  attend  the  ceremony.  Lee  Waite,  one  of  the 
organization's  leaders,  said  he  wants  to  settle,  but  dislikes  the  proposal 
because  it  isn't  complete,  he  said. 

Waite  is  concerned  because  the  rules  that  govern  the  state's  enforcement 
of  the  agreement  and  the  "impairment  fund,"  which  will  pay  restitution  to 
non-Indian  wells  harmed  by  pueblos'  pumping,  haven't  been  determined. 

Those  negotiations  are  scheduled  to  take  place  in  the  fall,  attorneys  said 

Larry  White,  an  attorney  for  Tesuque  well-owners,  called  the  alliance's 
protests  "a  red  herring, " and  government  officials  said  their  endorsement 
of  the  settlement  is  guaranteed  no  matter  how  future  negotiations  unfold. 

Fred  Waltz,  the  alliance's  attorney,  said  he  is  recommending  the 
settlement  to  his  clients  with  the  caveat  that  future  negotiations  end 
with  a fair  conclusion. 

Peter  Shoenfeld,  who  represents  the  Pojoaque  Water  Users  Association, 
said  his  clients  won't  be  able  to  find  a better  settlement  and  should 
agree  to  the  proposal.  "Any  non-Indians  who  don't  sign  up  for  the 


settlement  are  deceiving  themselves/'  he  said. 

After  the  ceremony,  lawyers  and  representatives  for  other  non-Indian 
well  owners  said  nearly  all  their  clients  plan  to  sign  the  settlement. 

According  to  the  state  Engineer's  Office,  the  settlement  calls  for  the 
federal  government  to  acquire  2,500  acre-feet  of  water  a year  for  the  four 
pueblos.  Meanwhile,  Santa  Fe  County  is  responsible  for  finding  750  acre- 
feet  of  water  for  non-Indian  residents  of  the  valley.  Most  of  the  water 
has  already  been  secured,  attorneys  said. 

Under  the  settlement  proposal,  non-Indians  would  take  15  percent  less 
groundwater  from  their  wells  than  they  currently  use,  unless  they  use  less 
than  half  an  acre-foot,  as  most  do.  In  exchange,  the  pueblos  of  Tesuque, 
Pojoaque,  San  Ildefonso  and  Nambe'  would  use  water  imported  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  support  development  projects.  The  pueblos  also  have  agreed  to 
not  assert  their  senior  water  rights  during  crises. 

Disclosure: 

New  Mexican  publisher  Robin  Martin  is  a party  to  the  Aamodt  litigation. 
Contact  Brandon  Garcia  at  995-3826  or  at  bgarcia@sfnewmexican.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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'Tell  Peabody  to  fly  a kite' 

Former  Chairman  McDonald  says  Navajos  'must  control'  their  water 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 
May  3,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - It's  time  the  Navajo  Nation  stood  up,  grabbed  the  reins  of 
a runaway  horse,  and  took  the  matter  of  tribal  water  rights  into  its  own 
hands,  according  to  former  Navajo  Nation  Chairman  Peter  MacDonald. 

Speaking  at  a "Water  for  Din  NOT  Peabody"  public  education  and  awareness 
meeting  in  Dilkon  Monday  afternoon,  MacDonald  who  has  a history  with  water 
rights  told  the  group  his  position  is:  "Anything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
C-aquifer,  or  any  aquifer  for  that  matter,  is  that  the  Navajo  Nation  must 
control  everything. 

"To  begin  with,  Navajos  should  control  and  undertake  the  study 
themselves,  pay  for  it.  Navajo  should  not  only  do  a study,  but  develop  the 
well  and  own  it.  Thirdly,  the  Navajo  Nation  must  control  the  usage  and 
allocation  of  that  C-aquifer. 

"If  anybody  wants  to  use  that  water  that  the  Navajo  Nation  developed, 
then  it's  up  to  the  Navajo  Nation  how  they're  going  to  allocate  that."  If 
Mohave  Generating  Station  or  Peabody  want  water,  he  said,  "Then,  'OK,  how 
much  are  you  willing  to  pay?' 

"Charge  for  the  use  of  the  water.  That's  the  bottom  line  so  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  and  it's  doable,"  MacDonald  said.  "It's  doable  all  the  way 
around.  And  there's  no  reason  why  the  Navajo  Nation  should  beg  and  beg  and 
kneel  down  to  MGS  and  Southern  California  Edison  and  Peabody.  They  don't 
need  to  do  that . " 

A confidential  draft  of  a Mohave  mediation  document  which  recently  came 
to  light  apparently  was  intended  as  a consensus  document  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  a final  agreement  among  parties  involved  in  keeping  Mohave 
Generating  Station  open  and  Black  Mesa  and  Kayenta  mines  operating. 

The  draft  document  calls  for  approval  by  Congress  of  Navajo  and  Flopi 
coal  leases  and  grants  under  new  legislation  called  the  "Navajo-Flopi  Coal 
Leasing  Settlement  Act,"  and  also  assumes  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
will  operate  the  C-aquifer  project. 

At  Monday's  meeting,  members  of  Din  Care,  C Aquifer  For  Din,  and  other 


grassroots  groups  and  community  members  from  Dilkon,  Leupp,  Tolani  Lake, 
Teesto,  and  Birdsprings  called  for  "no  more  secrecy  and  no  more  water 
deals . " 

If  Mohave  reopens,  the  tribes  would  agree  to  drop  the  RICO  and  Arizona 
lawsuits  worth  up  to  $600  million.  The  lawsuits  were  filed  by  the  Navajo 
Nation,  which  was  later  joined  by  the  Hopi  Tribe,  against  Peabody  for 
illegally  influencing  the  U.S.  government  not  to  increase  coal  royalties 
in  the  1980s. 

Also  according  to  the  negotiating  document,  the  tribes  would  not  be 
allowed  to  impose  any  new  taxes  on  the  area  where  the  C-aquifer  wells  and 
pipeline  will  be,  or  to  develop  uses  that  might  interfere  with  C-aquifer 
water  use.  All  claims  for  damages  to  the  Navajo  aquifer  will  be  dismissed 
and  MGS  and  Peabody  held  harmless. 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  recently  released  an  updated  study 
which  it  says  is  based  on  the  federal  government's  own  records  and  shows 
the  N-aquifer  already  has  been  impacted  on  Black  Mesa.  Peabody  says  the 
aquifer  is  in  good  health. 

No  fear 

MacDonald  said  he  was  "shocked  and  surprised"  at  the  Mohave  sequence  of 
events  and  how  it  has  unfolded  because  of  the  history  of  Navajo.  "If  you 
just  go  back  not  even  100  years,  Navajo  leaders  of  the  past,  without  fear, 
they  took  on  the  United  States  government  for  what  they  believed  was 
rightfully  theirs.  And  without  fear  they  took  on  states  as  well  as  BIA 
(Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  and  giant  corporations . 

"The  taxation  that  we  started  back  in  1975,  we  knew  the  corporations 
would  take  us  on.  Sure  enough,  when  we  enacted  that  tax  law,  22 
corporations  filed  a lawsuit  against  us.  They  teamed  up  together.  Not  only 
did  they  file  a lawsuit  against  us  in  Arizona  District  Court,  9th  Circuit, 
but  they  also  filed,  quoting  the  same  lawsuit,  in  Albuquerque  federal 
court,  10th  Circuit  Court. 

"Then  they  did  the  same  thing  in  federal  court  in  Salt  Lake  City.  So  we 
had  three  courts  and  they  knew  they  would  run  us  ragged  or  (we  would)  back 
off  because  we  would  say  it  was  too  expensive,"  he  said. 

But  the  Navajo  Nation  was  undaunted.  "We  beat  them  in  Arizona  District 
Court,  we  beat  them  in  Albuquerque  Federal  District  Court,  we  beat  them  in 
Utah  Federal  District  Court  with  one  exception.  The  federal  district  court 
in  Salt  Lake  City  said,  'Yes,  Navajo  Nation  has  a right  to  tax  with  one 
exception  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  agrees  that  they  should 
tax',"  MacDonald  said. 

"Our  position  was,  'No,  we  don't  need  anybody's  approval.'  So  we 
appealed  that  particular  decision,  the  Salt  Lake  City  decision,  in  the  9th 
Circuit  Court  in  San  Francisco,  and  obviously  we  won  that.  Then  all  of  the 
major  energy  companies,  they  dropped  out." 

Navajo  leaders  of  the  past  stood  strong,  according  to  MacDonald.  "They 
didn't  shake  in  their  boots  when  the  government  or  the  states  or  BIA  or 
corporations  were  coming  at  them.  They  stood  their  ground. 

"I  think  the  reason  they  stood  their  ground  is  they  knew  who  they  were 
and  they  knew  where  they  came  from,  what  was  theirs  and  belonged  to  them. 
That's  why  they  didn't  want  to  make  a deal.  There  was  no  dealing  to  be 
made,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  need  to  jump  with  fear  every  time  New  Mexico  or 
Arizona  or  any  of  these  states,  or  MGS  or  Peabody  say  something.  Everybody 
starts  shaking  in  their  boots  and  then  they  say,  'OK,  what  else  do  you 
want? ' " 

Keeping  Mohave  and  Black  Mesa  up  and  running  is  worth  400  jobs  and  $25 
million  to  the  Navajo  Nation,  according  to  MacDonald. 

"Four  hundred  jobs  could  be  gotten  within  90  days  if  you  work  at  it.  And 
$25  million?  I hear  council  delegates  running  around,  saying,  'One  casino 
will  give  us  $50  million  a year. ' So,  why  shake  in  your  boots  when  all  you 
need  to  do  is  develop  one  casino  and  you  get  $50  million?  Unless  they're 
not  telling  us  the  truth. 

"But  if  a casino  is  going  to  give  us  $50  million  a year,  that's  twice  as 
much  as  what  Peabody  is  giving  us  in  royalty  for  coal  right  now.  I would 
rather  keep  the  coal  and  tell  Peabody  to  go  fly  a kite,"  he  said. 


"I  imagine  the  word  out  all  over  the  Southwest  is,  'Dust  tell  the 
Navajos  they're  going  to  get  jobs,  they're  going  to  get  some  royalty,  and 
you  get  whatever  you  want.'  I think  it's  time  we  get  away  from  that.  We 
could  have  jobs  without  those  people.  We  could  create  our  own  jobs  with 
the  same  project,  but  it  would  be  ours." 

Go  for  the  gold 

MacDonald  said  a project  such  as  the  Desert  Rock  Energy  Project  is  self- 
financing. "Why  do  you  want  to  just  lease  it  to  somebody?  If  it's  good, 
why  not  let  the  Navajo  do  it?  They  say,  'Well,  we  cannot  finance.'  That's 
bologna.  The  people  that  are  going  to  put  that  power  plant  together  don't 
have  a billion  dollars.  They're  going  to  have  to  get  it  financed  just  as 
we  would  have  to  have  it  financed,"  he  said. 

"They're  going  to  collateralize  the  project.  The  project  is  self- 
financing. In  other  words,  the  amount  of  coal  that's  going  to  be  used,  the 
water,  all  of  that  is  financeable.  I'm  sure  they're  going  to  use  the 
project  as  a big  part  of  the  collateral  to  get  their  finances.  Any  tribe 
could  do  that,"  he  said. 

The  Resources  Committee  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  is  to  meet  this 
week  in  Phoenix  with  Sithe  Global  Power  LLC  and  Din  Power  Authority  in  a 
possible  executive  session  work  session  to  hammer  out  questions  regarding 
a proposed  business  site  lease  for  the  Desert  Rock  Energy  Project. 

Resources  recently  tabled  the  legislation. 

Of  the  Mohave  negotiations  and  development  of  the  C-aquifer  project  to 
slurry  coal,  MacDonald  said,  "People  talk  about  Enron  as  the  poster  child 
for  fraud.  Well  this  project  here,  the  C-aquifer  business,  is  worse  than 
that . 

"It's  time  we  get  serious  about  this  water  thing.  My  suggestion  is  for 
them  (Navajo  Nation)  to  get  rid  of  the  amateurs  that  they  have  working  on 
water.  These  people  are  kindergarten  kids  compared  to  people  that  we  need 
that  can  play  in  the  Super  Bowl." 

To  do  the  litigation,  he  said  the  tribe  has  to  get  good  witnesses, 
including  traditional  elders.  "While  they  are  still  with  us,  they  need  to 
get  their  statements.  They  need  to  use  them  because  a lot  of  our  rights 
and  sovereignty  is  based  on  Navajo  history,  Navajo  culture,  our  legends 
and  traditions,"  he  said. 

Also  needed  are  top  engineers,  scientists,  and  anthropologists.  "I  don't 
mean  just  the  local  ones.  I mean  world-renowned  anthropologists,  world 
renowned  geologists,  international  water  experts  not  some  of  these  guys 
running  around  saying  I'm  an  Indian  water  expert,"  MacDonald  said. 

"You  don't  need  Indian  water  experts,  per  se.  You  want  international 
water  experts,  economists  and  agriculturists . The  last  person  you  want  to 
testify  for  you  is  a lawyer.  The  only  time  you  need  a lawyer  is  when 
you're  looking  for  a loophole.  That's  all  they  know,  how  to  find  loopholes. 
In  some  cases  they  don't  even  know  how  to  do  that,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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S.  Ariz.  tribe  settles  water-rights  dispute 
Associated  Press 
May  7,  2006 

TUCSON  - Tohono  O'odham  tribal  leaders  joined  Gov.  Danet  Napolitano  and 
Tucson  officials  in  signing  a water-rights  settlement  that  the  tribe  hopes 
will  make  some  of  its  land  bloom  again. 

The  settlement  will  end  31  years  of  litigation  that  Rosanna  Carlyle  and 
another  tribal  member  had  filed  on  behalf  of  a group  of  San  Xavier 


landowners  to  limit  Tucson's  water  pumping,  which  was  one  reason  the  river 
dried  up. 

The  settlement  doesn't  stop  the  city's  pumping.  But  it  will  assure  the 
tribe  50,000  acre-feet  a year  of  water,  mainly  from  the  Central  Arizona 
Project  and  give  non-Indian  area  residents  some  certainty  about  their 
future  water  supplies,  by  providing  assurances  against  future  O'odham 
water-rights  litigation  and  ending  the  original  lawsuit. 

It  also  will  clear  the  way  for  mining  giant  Asarco  to  start  using  CAP 
water,  an  option  it  had  long  resisted,  to  replace  much  of  the  groundwater 
used  for  its  Mission  Mine  near  Sahuarita. 

Asarco,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  case,  must  first  get  approval  from 
federal  Bankruptcy  Court  to  sign  on  because  it  is  currently  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings . 

A judge  overseeing  the  long-standing  discussions  for  the  Gila  River 
water-rights  adjudication  - which  includes  the  Tohono  O'odham  - must  also 
sign  off  on  the  settlement. 

Officials  hope  the  settlement  will  be  fully  completed  by  Dec.  31,  2007. 

The  water  settlement  will  allow  the  tribe  to  expand  its  existing 
cooperative  farm  just  north  of  San  Xavier  District  offices,  where  the 
ceremony  was  held. 

The  farm,  which  already  uses  about  1,000  acre-feet  of  CAP  water,  should 
ramp  up  to  about  5,000  to  6,000  acre-feet  by  2008.  That's  when  it  will 
expand  to  960  acres  from  its  current  250  acres. 

The  tribe  has  also  started  putting  small  amounts  of  CAP  water  into  the 
Santa  Cruz,  where  it  also  has  reintroduced  some  native  fish  species.  It  is 
also  recharging  some  CAP  water  into  the  aquifer  in  some  arroyos. 

Under  the  settlement,  Asarco  will  pay  $1.5  million  to  San  Xavier 
allottees  and  will  have  the  rights  to  use  up  to  10,000  acre-feet  of  tribal 
CAP  water  at  the  Mission  Mine.  In  return,  the  tribe  will  get  credits 
allowing  it  to  pump  more  groundwater. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BIA  rejects  UKB  Trust  Land  request 

United  Keetowah  Band  says  it  will  appeal  the  decision 
Cherokee  Phoenix 
May  2006 

TAHLEQUAH,  Okla.  (AP)  - The  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs  in  April  denied  the 
United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians'  bid  for  trust  status,  tribal 
officials  said. 

The  decision  erased  plans  to  provide  a home  base  for  the  10,000-citizen 
landless  tribe. 

The  federally  recognized  tribe  asked  for  trust  consideration  on  76  acres 
it  bought  about  two  miles  from  its  Tahlequah  offices.  Disappointed,  UKB 
officials  said  they  would  appeal  the  decision. 

"The  bureau's  evaluation  of  the  request  and  supporting  documents  reveals 
that  there  is  (BIA)  regulatory  and  statutory  authority  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  property  in  trust,"  the  UKB  stated  in  a public  letter  to  the  BIA. 

A copy  of  the  BIA's  response  was  not  immediately  available,  and  BIA 
officials  did  not  respond  to  requests  for  comment.  Jeanette  Hanna, 
director  of  the  BIA's  Eastern  Regional  Office  in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  was 
scheduled  to  make  the  determination  on  the  application. 

"The  BIA's  latest  decision  affirms  countless  other  court  rulings, 
federal  laws,  treaties,  precedents  and  nearly  170  years  of  history.  The 
Cherokee  Nation  is  the  sole  entity  with  jurisdiction  over  Indian  land 
within  our  borders, "Mike  Miller,  CN  communications  officer,  said. 


The  UKB  claims  concurrent  jurisdiction  on  the  CN's  14-county  area.  The 
UKB  also  acquired  support  from  Cherokee  County  commissioners  for  their 
trust  application.  CN  officials  protested  the  commissioners'  position, 
claiming  that  a decision  for  the  UKB  would  jeopardize  the  CN  territorial 
jurisdiction . 

UKB  attorney  lames  McMillin  said  the  BIA  noted  that  the  UKB  was  once 
part  of  the  CN,  which  obliged  the  bureau  to  consult  with  the  CN  on  the  UKB 
application,  although  the  CN  had  no  veto  power  in  the  process.  UKB 
officials  said  the  BIA  failed  to  adequately  consider  the  interests  of  the 
UKB  as  a landless  tribe. 

Acquiring  land  into  trust  is  fundamental  for  federally  recognized  tribes. 
Trust  status  provides  a property  tax  exemption  and  other  federal 
protections  that  would  brand  the  land  as  "Indian  Country." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Cherokee  Phoenix. 
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County,  tribe  still  not  speaking;  Topic  of  prior  discussions  in  question 

By  1IM  SABIN 

419-993-2091 

jsabin@limanews . com 

May  5,  2006 

LIMA  - An  American  Indian  tribe  is  considering  more  sites  in  Allen  County 
after  talks  broke  down  over  the  Gateway  Commerce  Park  earlier  this  month. 

Eastern  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  Chief  Charles  Enyart  said  the  other 
sites  are  getting  more  attention  now  that  Allen  County  has  effectively  cut 
off  communication  over  the  Inter-state  75  site.  But  county  officials 
maintain  they're  still  waiting  on  some  formal  offer  from  the  tribe  for  the 
land . 

"We  are  sorry  that  you  decided  to  end  discussions  which  had  been 
proceeding  in  a positive  fashion,"  Enyart  wrote  in  a letter  to  the  Allen 
County  commissioners,  dated  Tuesday.  "We  will  have  to  pursue  options  with 
other  parties  in  the  lawsuit  for  possible  settlement  of  our  claims  and 
possible  location  of  tribal  development  projects." 

The  tribe  filed  a land  claim  lawsuit  against  the  state,  adding  dozens  of 
other  defendants,  in-cluding  counties,  municipalities  and  individuals, 
last  year.  Allen  County,  Lima,  Fort  Shawnee,  Shawnee  Township  and  the 
Johnny  Appleseed  Metropolitan  Park  District  are  among  those  named,  as  well 
as  Auglaize  County. 

Tribal  representatives  have  visited  Lima  over  the  last  several  months 
and  met  with  county  commissioners  Greg  Sneary  and  Dan  Reiff,  along  with 
attorneys  for  both  sides.  But  the  county  maintains  those  were  talks  about 
a land  purchase,  not  about  settling  the  lawsuit. 

"There  have  been  no  negotiations  relating  to  this  suit.  Whatever 
information  has  come  for-ward  has  come  through  the  city,  not  them,"  Reiff 
said  Thursday. 

Enyart  said  in  a court  affidavit  that  the  tribe  has  been  negotiating 
with  Allen  County,  among  others,  in  support  of  the  tribe's  request  for  an 
extension  for  more  time  to  file  its  next  brief. 

Marc  Fishel,  a Columbus  attorney  representing  Allen  County  and  others, 
sent  a letter  to  tribe  attorney  Mason  Morisset  asking  that  any  such 
negotiations  cease.  Fishel  has  said  he  was  unaware  of  the  meetings  when 
they  were  going  on. 

Based  on  that,  Enyart  said  he  believes  the  tribe's  hands  are  tied. 

"If  we  can't  deal,  then  we'll  be  looking  to  other  places,"  Enyart  said 
Thursday.  "Our  attorney  has  advised  us  that  they  don't  want  to  talk  to  us, 
and  we  need  to  be  looking  at  other  options." 


Enyart  wouldn't  talk  about  where  those  other  sites  could  be,  other  than 
to  say  that  Lima  is  not  out  of  the  running. 

"I  want  to  emphasize,  Lima  is  still  in  the  running.  It's  just  the  sites 
may  change,"  he  said.  Other  tribal  representatives  have  also  declined  to 
comment  on  possible  sites.  The  tribe  has  also  been  looking  to  locate  in 
Massillon,  Monroe,  Lordstown  and  Botkins,  and  has  also  held  talks  with 
Lorain  and  Russells  Point. 

The  tribe  has  been  prepared  to  make  an  offer  for  the  land  since  early 
April,  but  has  been  holding  onto  it  for  fear  of  violating  Fishel's  request. 
Fishel  has  told  The  Lima  News  that  the  tribe  can  contact  him  at  any  time, 
and  Reiff  said  he's  told  tribe  representatives,  including  local  real 
estate  agents  working  for  the  tribe,  that  requests  should  be  sent  to 
Fishel  and  carbon-copied  to  the  county. 

"They  have  been  told.  The  realtor  has  been  told.  The  offer  still  has  not 
come  to  us,"  Reiff  said.  "They  have  been  told  over  and  over  and  over  again 
that  we  have  land  for  sale." 

The  tribe  has  been  poking  around  Lima  for  nearly  three  years,  and  more 
recently  started  ne-gotiating  with  Lima  on  possible  terms  of  an  agreement 
that  would  reimburse  local  govern-ments  for  the  tax  dollars  they  wouldn't 
get  to  collect  if  land  is  taken  into  trust  for  the  tribe.  Lima  officials 
took  those  details  to  the  county  in  March. 

Lima  Finance  Director  Steve  Cleaves  said  the  city  is  still  willing  to 
talk  with  the  tribe,  but  hasn't  since  the  talks  with  the  county  ended. 

"We're  still  open  to  discussion  with  the  Eastern  Shawnee.  We  had  a very 
good  negotiating  relationship  with  them  and  with  the  county  at  the  time 
the  negotiations  were  ongoing,"  Cleaves  said.  When  told  the  county 
maintains  the  talks  didn't  represent  negotiations.  Cleaves  disagreed. 

"I  spent  a lot  of  years  in  a lot  of  negotiations,  and  if  we  weren't 
negotiating  for  the  last  two  and  a half  years,  I don't  know  what  we  were 
doing,"  Cleaves  said. 

Copyright  c.  2004  Lima  News.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ancient  remains  finally  are  reburied 

Mesa  Verde:  Ancestral  Puebloans  and  their  funerary  artifacts  are  placed 

a remote  site  inside  the  national  park 

By  Dim  Erickson 

Rocky  Mountain  News 

May  7,  2006 

TOWAOC,  Colo.  - "A  wrong  has  been  righted,"  a New  Mexico  tribal  leader 
said  of  the  recent  reburial  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  of  the  remains  of 
more  than  1,500  Ancestral  Puebloans. 

The  prehistoric  corn,  squash  and  bean  farmers  had  been  unearthed  in 
archaeological  excavations  spanning  more  than  a century. 

"Finally  they  have  been  reburied  so  they  can  continue  to  make  their 
journey,"  said  Peter  Pino,  tribal  administrator  for  the  Zia  Pueblo  in 
northcentral  New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico's  Zia,  Acoma  and  Zuni  pueblos  and  Arizona's  Hopi  tribe  worked 
with  park  officials  to  finalize  a repatriation  agreement  signed  in 
December . 

Last  month,  Flopi  officials  reburied  1,560  sets  of  human  remains, 
including  455  nearly  complete  skeletons,  said  Linda  Towle,  the  park's 
chief  of  research  and  resource  management. 

Also  buried  were  4,937  related  funerary  objects. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  human  remains  were  unearthed  during 
archaeological  excavations  between  the  1880s  and  the  1960s  at  Mesa  Verde. 


The  bones  are  700  to  1,550  years  old,  Towle  said. 

The  bones  and  artifacts  were  reburied  at  a remote,  undisclosed 
backcountry  site,  she  said  during  the  second  day  of  the  park's  three-day 
centennial  archaeology  symposium.  About  100  people  are  attending  the 
meeting  at  the  Ute  Mountain  casino  in  Towaoc,  11  miles  south  of  Cortez. 

Last  month's  reburial  was  the  culmination  of  a 13-year  negotiation  that 
initially  involved  24  tribes.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  reburials  since 
the  federal  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  was 
passed  in  1990. 

That  law  requires  museums  and  federal  agencies  to  return  American  Indian 
remains,  funerary  items,  sacred  objects  and  other  goods  to  the  descendants 
of  the  dead  or  to  culturally  affiliated  tribes. 

"It's  long  overdue,  and  it's  what  every  human  being  deserves,  whether 
you're  Native  American  or  Anglo,"  said  Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma,  director  of  the 
Hopi  cultural  preservation  office. 

"The  disturbance  of  burial  grounds  is  a violation  of  spiritual  law," 
Kuwanwisiwma  said  Thursday.  "This  particular  reburial  did  ease  our  minds 
that  the  final  journey  would  finally  go  toward  closure." 

Towle  said  the  grave  goods  included  pottery,  beads  and  other  jewelry, 
stone  tools  and  turkey-feather  blankets.  Everything  was  buried  several 
feet  deep,  under  a "huge  mound  of  very  rocky  soil." 

Only  a handful  of  park  employees  know  the  exact  burial  location,  which 
is  inaccessible  in  the  winter  and  is  patrolled  by  park  law  enforcement 
officers  in  the  summer. 

Kuwanwisiwma  said  security  was  a big  concern  for  all  the  tribes  involved 
in  the  repatriation  negotiations. 

He  said  the  Hopis  are  satisfied  with  the  park's  security  measures  and 
feel  confident  that  the  remains  and  grave  goods  are  safe  from  thieves. 

Kuwanwisiwma  was  present  at  the  reburial,  which  he  said  did  not  involve 
a ceremony,  prayers  or  songs.  "It  was  simply  a reburial,"  he  said. 

The  24  tribes  initially  told  park  officials  that  they  believed  their 
people  are  descendants  of  the  prehistoric  Mesa  Verde  dwellers.  Later, 
those  24  tribes  selected  the  Hopi,  Zuni,  Zia  and  Acoma  to  represent  them 
in  the  negotiations. 

The  prehistoric  farmers  of  the  Four  Corners  area  have  long  been  known  to 
archaeologists  as  the  Anasazi.  Federal  officials  and  some  others  now  refer 
to  them  as  the  Ancestral  Puebloans. 

Linder  the  federal  law.  Mesa  Verde  was  required  to  inventory  all  Indian 
human  remains,  grave  goods  and  sacred  objects  in  its  collection,  which 
includes  about  73  million  items.  A team  of  researchers  searched  every  box 
and  cabinet  in  the  collection,  a process  that  took  months  to  complete, 

Towle  said. 

"We  promised  the  tribes  early  on  that  we  would  rebury  their  ancestors  in 
the  park,"  she  said.  "We're  very  pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  that.  We  never  thought  it  would  take  this  long." 

Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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State  archaeologist,  Waccamaw  chief  working  to  rebury  tribespeople 
By  DIM  DuPLESSIS 
j du pies sis@t he state . com 
May  7,  2006 

State  archaeologist  Don  Leader  is  caretaker  for  about  300  Native  American 
remains  that  he  wants  returned  to  tribes  for  reburial. 

Harold  "Buster"  Hatcher,  the  50-year-old  chief  of  the  Waccamaw  tribe  in 


Horry  County,  wants  remains  of  tribal  members  returned  for  reburial. 

They  sat  four  feet  apart  at  a conference  on  the  issue  at  USC  on  Saturday 
but  the  divide  between  the  allies  might  just  as  well  been  miles. 

Leader  doesn't  have  the  legal  standing  to  return  the  remains;  Hatcher 
lacks  the  standing  to  claim  them.  Federal  law  restricts  the  return  of 
remains  to  tribes  that  have  federal  recognition.  Like  many  other  Indian 
groups,  the  395-member  Waccamaw  tribe  is  not  federally  recognized. 

So  it  is  that  Indian  remains  are  locked  away  in  2-by-2  cardboard  boxes 
at  USC's  South  Carolina  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Anthropology.  Leader, 
as  director  of  the  institute,  is  responsible  for  keeping  them  safe  and 
untouched  until  someone  can  let  him  release  them  from  that  limbo. 

Hatcher  said  about  60  of  the  remains  were  taken  from  the  basin  of  the 
Waccamaw  River  as  it  flows  from  Columbus  County,  N.C.,  through  Horry  and 
Georgetown  counties  to  the  sea.  It's  the  path  Hatcher's  ancestors  traveled 
the  place  many  were  buried  and  some  were  dug  up,  often  decades  ago  before 
attitudes  changed  and  laws  enacted  to  prevent  the  grave-robbing. 

"I  believe  some  of  the  people  they  have  in  cardboard  boxes  might  be  my 
great-great-great-great-grandfather  or  my  great-great-great-great- 
grandmother,  " Hatcher  said. 

"They  need  to  be  returned,"  he  said.  "It  hurts.  This  is  blood  of  blood. 
We  want  them  respected.  We  want  to  put  the  ancients  back  in  the  ground 
where  they're  supposed  to  be." 

The  men  said  they  share  good  will,  but  the  journey  home  for  those  long- 
dead  Indians  could  be  years  longer  as  descendants  and  government  officials 
pick  their  way  through  a labyrinth  of  laws  ancient,  federal  and 
international . 

For  their  journey  to  succeed,  they  will  need  to  take  along  patience, 
persistence  and  a lawyer,  said  Sherry  Hutt,  a lawyer  who  manages  the 
National  Park  Service's  enforcement  of  the  National  Graves  Protection  and 
Repatriation  Act. 

Part  of  her  job  is  educating  tribal  members.  Part  of  it  is  educating 
lawyers  about  the  multitude  of  legal  strategies  they  can  use,  and  the  ways 
they  can  collect  damages. 

"Sometimes  until  there's  a monetary  judgment,  people  don't  change  their 
behavior,"  she  told  the  more  than  30  people  who  attended  the  conference 
sponsored  by  the  S.C.  Indian  Affairs  Commission,  a nonprofit  group  based 
in  Columbia. 

The  challenge  faced  by  Hatcher  and  others  can  be  overcome  if  recognized 
tribes  can  be  enlisted  to  use  their  standing  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
remains  to  related  tribes  who  don't  have  federal  recognition,  Hutt  said. 

"Tribes  with  money  who  have  gaming  are  starting  to  assist  tribes  who 
don't,"  she  said. 

Even  if  the  legal  maze  is  solved.  Leader  said  some  of  the  remains  will 
be  difficult  to  return  because  they  can't  be  adequately  identified. 

Many  of  the  remains  are  single  bone  fragments.  Even  when  the  bone  can  be 
identified  as  human  and  its  original  location  is  known,  the  bone  often 
can't  be  tied  to  a specific  tribe  because  different  tribes  lived  in  the 
area  during  the  span  of  years  estimated  for  the  bone's  age. 

Some  of  the  remains  are  of  those  who  died  before  1500,  when  little  is 
known  about  tribes'  identities  or  movements.  "It  becomes  fuzzy  pretty 
quick,"  Leader  said. 

Some  of  the  remains  date  2,000  years.  The  older  the  remains,  the  weaker 
the  ancestral  ties  to  any  one  tribe  today. 

Hatcher  believes  that  with  hard  work  and  cooperation,  he  will  be  able  to 
get  his  people  back  to  the  Waccamaw.  His  tribe  has  set  aside  a burial 
place.  When  the  remains  return,  tribal  members  will  burn  a mixture  of 
sacred  herbs  - sage,  sweetgrass,  tobacco,  cedar  and  deer's  tongue.  And  a 
tribal  member  will  purify  the  grounds  to  remove  ill  feelings  by  wafting 
the  smoke  with  an  eagle's  feather. 

But  then,  Hatcher  will  have  another  problem:  it's  against  federal  law 
for  anyone  to  possess  an  eagle's  feather  unless  they  belong  to  a federally 
recognized  tribe. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  State. 
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Governor  hears  tribal  leaders'  concerns 
By  Nancy  Perkins 
Deseret  Morning  News 

CEDAR  CITY  - Gov.  Don  Huntsman  Dr.'s  visit  with  tribal  council  leaders  of 
the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah  marked  a unique  day  in  state  history,  said 
chairwoman  Lora  Tom. 

"No  governor  has  sat  here  with  us  at  this  table  before,"  Tom  told 
Huntsman  during  their  meeting  Wednesday.  "We've  had  representatives  before, 
but  no  governor.  Let's  start  anew,  government  to  government.  Let's  network 
and  partner  together." 

Huntsman  met  with  the  tribal  leaders  at  the  Cedar  Band  of  Paiute  Tribe 
headquarters,  which  sits  on  reservation  land  in  the  middle  of  Cedar  City. 

"I  appreciate  more  than  you  know  being  here  and  having  you  here," 

Huntsman  told  the  six  tribal  leaders  around  the  table.  "We  should  be  able 
to  work  together  on  economic-development  ideas.  Let's  rally  around  that." 

Leaders  of  Utah's  five  Indian  tribes  each  voiced  concern  over  a lack  of 
economic-development  opportunities  and  jobs  on  reservation  land. 

Glenn  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Shivwits  Paiute  Band,  said  he  had  some 
concerns  and  was  glad  Huntsman  was  there  to  listen.  Rogers  pointed  out 
that  people  constantly  encroach  on  reservation  land  in  Washington  County 
with  off-road  vehicles,  and  little  is  being  done  to  keep  outsiders  from 
tearing  up  sacred  ground. 

"Until  things  are  done,  it's  just  words,"  Rogers  said. 

Huntsman  said  monitoring  those  areas  might  not  be  within  the  state's 
purview.  "We're  here  to  represent  the  state,  not  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  the  federal  government,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  sure  we  need  more  in 
the  way  of  bureaucracy.  We  do  need  to  know  what  you  think  we're 
responsible  for  and  what  the  state  can  do." 

Tribal  sovereignty  and  self-sufficiency  were  central  themes  echoed  by 
each  council  member  in  their  remarks  to  the  governor,  who  took  notes  and 
asked  questions  throughout  the  two-hour  meeting.  Tribal  leaders  mentioned 
options  for  economic  development  that  included  a golf  course  near  Cedar 
City  with  restaurants  and  a cultural  center.  Gaming  or  gambling  operations 
are  another  option,  although  tribal  leaders  said  that  idea  was  on  the  far 
back  burner  and  would  be  considered  as  a last  resort. 

Other  tribal  concerns  centered  around  educating  children,  experiences 
with  discrimination  and  bigotry,  protecting  sensitive  archaeological  and 
cultural  resources,  and  the  lack  of  funding  to  provide  health  clinics  and 
housing  for  tribal  members. 

Huntsman  said  Utah's  economy  is  rebounding  and  providing  opportunities 
for  everyone. 

"We'll  deal  leader  to  leader  so  that  our  children,  the  next  generation 
later  in  life,  will  want  to  work  together,"  the  governor  said. 
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Angela  Brandt 
Havre  Daily  News 
abrandt@havredailynews . com 
May  5,  2006 

ROCKY  BOY'S  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Many  people  are  asking  about  the  status 
of  a planned  ethanol  plant,  the  Chippewa  Cree  tribal  council  chair  said. 

Chair  John  "Chance"  Houle  and  other  officials  said  much  has  been 
accomplished.  They  said  they  could  not  yet  report  on  the  specifics. 

"The  biggest  gorillas  have  been  conquered  and  we're  moving  forward," 
Houle  said  at  Thursday's  tribal  council  meeting. 

Houle  said  he  will  be  able  to  be  more  specific  as  early  as  next  week. 
Those  who  are  involved  with  the  project  said  they  do  not  want  to 
compromise  any  possible  partnerships  with  investors  by  naming  names  before 
contracts  are  signed. 

The  planned  ethanol  plant  has  been  in  the  works  for  almost  two  years. 

"The  main  hurdles  have  all  been  jumped,"  ethanol  plant  project  leader 
Steve  Galbavy  said. 

Neal  Rosette  Sr.,  National  Tribal  Development  Association  chief 
operating  officer,  said  the  tribe  has  been  communicating  with  interested 
investors,  including  a few  major  corporations . 

"I  can't  say  who  yet,  but  all  is  moving  along,"  Rosette  said. 

The  cost  of  opening  the  plant  and  the  first  year's  operation  fees  are 
estimated  to  cost  between  $83  million  and  $87  million.  Tribal  leaders  have 
said  that  the  tribe  wants  to  retain  the  majority  of  the  ownership  of  the 
proposed  ethanol  plant. 

A feasibility  study  conducted  last  year  by  BBI  International  of  Cotopaxi 
Colo,  said  the  reservation  could  support  a plant  that  produces  40  million 
gallons  of  ethanol  per  year. 

The  plant  would  supply  an  estimated  42  full-time  jobs  to  the  Hi-Line  and 
employ  up  to  400  workers  during  construction. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Cowlitz  Tribe  members  prepare  for  a weeklong  canoe  trip 
through  ancient  waters 
By  Sally  Ousley 
May  7,  2006 

LAKE  MAYFIELD  - The  craft  is  modern,  but  the  traditions  are  old. 

At  Ike  Kinswa  State  Park  on  Saturday,  members  of  the  Cowlitz  Tribe 
launched  a fiberglass  replica  of  the  ocean-going  Indian  canoes  of  the  past 

"Salmon  Dancer,"  as  the  31-foot  canoe  is  christened,  took  to  the  placid 
waters  behind  Mayfield  Dam  on  the  upper  Cowlitz  River. 

Tribal  members  and  their  friends  were  practicing  a second  time  for  a 
160-mile  journey  some  of  them  will  make  this  summer  from  Neah  Bay  on  the 
Olympic  Peninsula,  through  the  Strait  of  Duan  de  Fuca  and  into  Puget  Sound 
and  Lake  Washington. 

They  will  be  participating  in  the  2006  Tribal  Canoe  Paddle  Journey. 
According  to  the  event  Web  site,  "the  canoe  journey  experience  is  a 
mixture:  excitement  to  be  there,  exhilaration  to  be  on  the  water  communing 
with  nature,  spiritual  renewal,  tests  of  endurance,  hard  work  ...  " 

"We  need  to  unite  with  our  ancestors  in  the  old  ways  and  to  travel  with 
our  sister  tribes  to  celebrate  with  them,"  Willie  Koch,  Cowlitz  Tribe 
member  from  Salkum  and  canoe  captain,  said  of  the  effort. 

He  said  the  canoe  journey  is  a way  for  most  tribal  members  who  have 
never  had  a chance  to  take  part  in  Cowlitz  traditions.  "To  most  it's  a new 
thing,"  said  Koch,  47.  "Now  they  will  be  able  to  realize  the  importance  of 


what  our  ancestors  did  on  a daily  basis.  This  ties  us  to  the  ways  of  our 
past.  And  it  ties  the  elders  to  the  young  people." 

The  Cowlitz  Canoe  Family,  a group  of  about  70  tribal  and  non-tribal 
members,  purchased  the  previously-owned  canoe  and  are  organizing  the 
effort  to  participate  in  the  journey. 

Before  taking  on  the  open  sea,  tribal  members  are  practicing  on  calm 
water  - lest  they  be  up  the  creek  without  a paddle  once  they're  out  in  the 
open  sea. 

On  a deeper  level,  though,  it  was  important  to  get  the  canoe  in  waters 
of  the  tribe's  aboriginal  homeland  in  Lewis  County. 

"We  are  in  Cowlitz  waters,"  Koch  said.  "This  is  our  Motherland." 

Tribal  Dourneys  began  with  Paddle  to  Seattle  in  1989  and  has  become  an 
annual  event.  More  than  80  canoes  are  participating  this  year,  including 
teams  from  Hawaii  and  New  Zealand,  but  this  is  the  first  time  for  the 
Cowlitz . 

"Salmon  Dancer"  can  handle  up  to  13  paddlers.  Koch  said  he  hopes  to  have 
two  sets  of  crews  by  the  time  of  the  journey,  and  both  men  and  women  will 
participate . 

The  white  and  tan  canoe  is  decorated  with  salmon  and  otters  on  each  side 
and  eagles  on  the  back.  An  eagle  feather  flies  on  the  front  to  guard 
passengers  from  harm.  The  canoe  is  about  4 feet  wide  and  is  designed  for 
rough  water:  it  has  a stabilizer  that  will  prevent  capsizing. 

A chief  from  the  Hoh  tribe  will  serve  as  honorary  skipper,  Koch  said. 
Koch  said  he  participated  in  a canoe  journey  for  the  Hoh  Indian  Tribe  in 
2002.  Since  then,  his  vision  has  been  for  the  Cowlitz  to  have  their  own 
canoe  journey. 

Koch  said  although  tribal  officials  have  not  sponsored  the  canoe's 
journey,  he's  still  hopeful  they  will. 

This  spring,  before  the  tribe  launched  its  canoe  for  the  first  time, 
they  blessed  it  by  wiping  it  down  with  cedar  boughs  and  sage  to  cleanse 
past  bad  experiences. 

To  Koch,  this  is  a real  personal  journey  because  he  suffers  from 
multiple  sclerosis  first  diagnosed  six  years  ago. 

"I  don't  know  how  many  journeys  I have  left,"  he  said.  "This  is  real 
important  to  me. " 
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Living  in  a Red  Day 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

May  1,  2006 

Terri  Blue  is  her  family  name  and  so  is  White  Eyes.  But  if  you  put  the 
names  together  as  she  does  sometimes,  it  comes  out  Terri  Blue  White  Eyes. 
Hmmmm ! 

Anyway,  however  she  writes  her  name  there  should  be  room  in  there  for 
"Dynamic."  That's  right  - dynamic  or  maybe  "Devoted."  For  more  than  20 
years  she  has  spent  her  life  providing  health  care  to  the  sick  and  those 
consumed  by  the  double  scourges  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

"You  can  blame  it  all  on  my  Mom  because  she  was  a health  care  worker  and 
it  sort  of  trickled  down  to  me.  I remember  when  she  worked  at  the  Health 
Clinic  in  Los  Angeles  and  I was  there  to  learn  from  her,"  Blue  said. 

Her  mother,  Duanita  White  Eyes  and  her  brothers  and  sisters,  were 
students  at  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota  when  I attended  school  there.  Her  uncle  Carl  White  Eyes  was 
about  my  age  and  we  were  pretty  good  friends  at  the  mission  school. 


Duanita  is  now  80  years  old  and  according  to  Ms.  Blue,  "she  is  still 
running  around  getting  things  done." 

Ms.  Blue  is  the  Director  of  Anpetu  Luta  Otipi  (Living  in  a Red  Day),  an 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Comprehensive  Substance  Abuse  Program.  The  program 
started  out  many  years  ago  as  Project  Phoenix  but  has  since  merged  to  form 
the  one  program.  Her  office  and  staff  is  located  just  outside  of  Kyle  on 
the  No  Flesh  Road.  It  is  also  a residence  that  houses  beds  for  10 
inpatients . 

"I've  put  in  20  years  with  the  program,  but  one  of  my  staff  members, 

Peggy  Danis,  has  been  here  for  23  years,"  Blue  said. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  funds  the  program  and  when  I asked  Ms.  Blue  if 
they  were  supportive,  she  replied,  "They  say  they  are."  She  was  very 
concerned  about  the  lack  of  support  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  "The 
state  will  not  recognize  our  credentials  as  certified  alcohol  and  drug 
counselors  and  we  feel  excluded  because  in  order  to  get  recognized  by  them 
we  have  to  attend  their  special  training  program  and  since  we  are  Lakota 
and  use  our  own  traditional  and  cultural  values  to  heal  our  people,  we 
just  do  not  fit  in  with  the  state  regulations  at  times,"  she  said. 

Ms.  Blue  believes  in  teaching  her  clients  about  living  in  balance.  "We 
don't  follow  a 12-step  program,  but  instead  we  have  a traditional  concept 
we  call  The  Seven  Directions.  We  try  to  help  our  clients  with  their  mental, 
physical  and  spiritual  self,"  she  said. 

Anpetu  Luta  Otipi  gets  as  many  as  900  referrals  a year.  Of  those  that 
are  accepted  into  the  program  about  90  percent  are  considered  residential 
patients.  "All  of  our  staff  are  certified  alcohol  and  drug  counselors  and 
the  biggest  problem  we  face  on  this  reservation  is  alcoholism,"  Ms.  Blue 
said . 

Because  of  space  and  funding  shortages  the  program  has  alternating 
cycles  of  30  days  for  the  youth  and  30  days  for  the  adults  in  the 
residential  program.  Ms.  Blue  is  particularly  proud  of  the  support  given 
her  program  by  the  Lakota  people  in  her  community.  "Our  clients  have  to 
remain  alcohol  and  substance  free  for  one  year  before  they  can  come  to  us 
and  offer  their  help  as  volunteers,"  she  said. 

But  because  the  reservation  is  a small  community  patients  often  return 
to  the  same  situations  and  lifestyles  that  brought  them  to  the  program  in 
the  first  place.  "Recidivism  is  very  high,  about  85  percent  and  we  are 
really  trying  to  create  a new  approach,  a paradigm  shift  if  you  will," 

Blue  said. 

The  program  has  helped  youngsters  fighting  alcohol  related  problems  as 
young  as  10-years-old . "We  had  to  sneak  in  the  10-year-old's,  because  the 
program  is  designed  to  help  people  from  age  12  on  up.  Two  thirds  of  our 
clients  are  male,  but  we  do  get  a lot  of  women  referred  to  us  from  the 
Department  of  Social  Services.  These  women  have  been  abused  or  have  become 
alcohol  and  substance  dependent  and  have  lost  custody  of  their  children," 
Blue  said. 

"We  have  a hard  time  convincing  the  state  government  that  our  program 
has  to  emphasize  Lakota  values.  Traditional  Lakota  values  like  generosity, 
wisdom,  courage,  respect  and  bravery  guide  all  aspects  of  the  program," 

Blue  said.  "Our  philosophy  includes  the  belief  that  the  Lakota  people  have 
endured  hundreds  of  years  of  grief,  pain  and  loss.  Our  people  have  learned 
to  cope  with  this  loss  through  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol,"  Blue 
believes . 

"It's  been  a long,  hard  fight  for  us  at  Anpetu  Luta  Otipi,  but  we  are 
determined  to  cure  the  serious  addictions  that  have  plagued  our  people  for 
much  too  long  and  sometimes  we  have  to  cry  along  with  them,  but  we  try  to 
lend  them  our  strength  to  heal  themselves,"  Blue  said. 

The  color  "red"  reflects  the  path  many  Lakota  travel  when  they  are 
living  good  and  productive  lives.  It  reflects  the  Good  Red  Road  they  walk 
upon  and  those  who  come  to  Terri  Blue  White  Eyes  for  help  are  looking  for 
a new  life  that  will  bring  them  to  "Living  in  a Red  Day,"  the  Lakota 
equivalent  of  "One  Day  at  a Time." 

Anyone  wishing  to  help  this  wonderful  program  survive  can  call  605-455- 
2331  or  write  to:  Anpetu  Luta  Otipi,  P.0.  Box  275,  Kyle,  SD  57752.  With 
funds  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  cut  for  this  year,  Terri  and  her 
loyal  staff  need  all  of  the  financial  assistance  they  can  get. 


Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine.  He  can  be 
reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at  2050  W.  Main  St 
, Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and  former  publisher  of 
the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Is  there  a generic  Indian  word  for  greed? 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 
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May  8,  2006 

The  jokesters  call  them  "Katrina  cottages"  and  there  are  10,000  sitting 
empty  in  Hope,  Arkansas.  Ironically,  these  mobile  homes  now  resting  in  the 
birthplace  of  former  President  Bill  Clinton,  were  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (they  bought  20,000  trailers  for  $440  million) 
to  house  the  thousands  of  people  left  homeless  by  the  Katrina  Hurricane, 
but  only  half  of  them  were  ever  utilized. 

The  trailer  debacle  was  just  another  mistake  in  the  long  list  of 
mistakes  chalked  up  by  FEMA  after  Katrina.  It  seems  that  FEMA  has 
established  rules  that  disallow  manufactured  homes  from  being  set  up  in  a 
flood  plain,  and  since  New  Orleans  is  below  sea  level,  it  is  considered  by 
FEMA  itself  as  a flood  plain. 

But  all  of  that  aside,  what  would  be  the  most  advantageous  way  to  make 
good  use  of  the  stranded  house  trailers?  Senator  Tim  Johnson  (D-SD)  has  a 
great  idea.  Why  not  move  them  to  where  they  are  badly  needed,  say  the 
Indian  reservations?  Many  of  the  reservations  in  the  west  are  housing  poor 
There  are  supposedly  90,000  families  that  are  homeless  or  are  living  in 
substandard  housing. 

On  reservations  like  the  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  Crow  Creek  and  Standing 
Rock,  some  homes  hold  as  many  as  three  families.  People  without  a home  see 
little  hope  for  the  future.  Homelessness  contributes  greatly  to  the  cycle 
of  poverty  so  prevalent  on  Indian  reservations  in  states  like  South  Dakota 

The  proposal  by  Senator  Johnson  has  merit.  He  has  taken  the  time  to 
visit  many  Indian  reservations  in  the  west,  particularly  in  his  home  state 
and  he  has  observed  firsthand,  the  horrific  living  conditions  of  so  many 
Indian  families. 

I recall  visiting  the  office  of  Andrew  Cuomo  when  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  agency  in  Washington,  DC  and  scratching  my 
head  in  wonder  as  Cuomo  took  me  through  the  halls  of  HUD  showing  me  the 
enlarged  photos  of  the  interiors  and  exteriors  of  the  terrible  housing 
problems  on  South  Dakota's  Indian  reservations 

Some  of  the  photos  showed  the  poverty  stricken  families  sitting  on 
makeshift  beds  that  doubled  as  couches  surrounded  by  all  of  the 
accoutrements  of  the  very  poor.  All  of  the  evidence  of  the  harsh 
conditions  existing  on  these  reservations  was  there  decorating  the  halls 
of  HUD  like  so  many  trophies.  Why  even  post  these  terrible  photos?  What 
purpose  did  they  serve  if  nothing  was  being  done  to  change  the  images? 

The  living  conditions  of  the  very  poor  Indians  in  states  like  South 
Dakota,  compared  to  those  very  rich  casino  Indians,  is  analogous  to  people 
living  in  the  poorest  Third  World  country  to  those  living  in  Beverly  Hills 
California.  In  fact,  there  is  no  comparison.  Some  Indian  tribes  are  making 
so  much  money  from  their  casinos  that  their  members  live  in  4,000  square 
foot  mansions  while  in  South  Dakota  many  tribal  members  live  in  the  worst 


squalor. 

The  very  rich  gaming  tribes  are  not  obligated  to  help  their  brothers  and 
sisters  on  the  poor  reservations  and  in  most  cases,  they  don't.  It  bothers 
some  of  us  greatly  when  we  observe  these  rich  tribes  spending  millions 
promoting  boxing  matches  or  buying  professional  women's  basketball  teams, 
or  just  squandering  their  money  on  golf  courses  and  elaborate  resorts. 

And  even  when  these  rich  tribes  try  to  help,  it  sometimes  causes  more 
problems  than  even  they  anticipated.  Case  in  point,  the  Shakopee  Nation  in 
Minnesota  made  a loan  of  $38  million  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation  recently.  Perhaps  the  loan  should  have  come  to  the  tribe 
in  the  form  of  a grant  because  the  entire  financial  obligations  of  the 
tribe  to  repay  the  loan  was  not  explained  thoroughly  to  the  general 
population  and  once  the  rumor  mills  started  chaos  set  in. 

Tribal  President  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  requested  the  loan  for  all  of  the 
obvious  reasons.  The  tribe  was  heavily  in  debt  and  sinking  deeper  every 
day.  The  loan  would  not  only  help  the  tribe  lift  itself  up  from  the  depths, 
but  it  would  help  them  build  an  addition  to  their  casino  and,  hopefully, 
provide  more  income  and  jobs.  As  I said,  these  good  intentions  were  not 
explained  very  well  reservation-wide  and  soon  rumors  began  to  circulate 
that  the  tribal  council  and  its  president  had  put  up  the  very  land  the 
tribe  walked  upon  as  collateral  for  the  loan.  Impeachment  proceedings  were 
started  and  Fire  Thunder  was  suspended  from  office  for  66  days. 

Fire  Thunder  eventually  set  the  record  straight  and  her  suspension  was 
lifted,  but  all  of  this  turmoil  and  loss  of  valuable  time  could  have  been 
prevented  if  the  communications  between  the  tribal  government,  the 
Shakopee  and  the  people  had  been  more  specific.  Although  Shakopee 's  intent 
was  good,  the  aftermath  was  not.  With  all  of  their  millions  Shakopee 
should  have  sent  a delegation  of  public  relations  people  to  Pine  Ridge  to 
explain  all  of  the  intricacies  of  the  loan,  and  when  things  turned  so  bad 
that  Fire  Thunder  was  nearly  impeached,  Shakopee  should  have  intervened  by 
removing  the  6 percent  interest  rate  it  was  charging  the  tribe  for  the 
loan,  or  by  making  the  loan  an  outright  grant. 

All  that  aside,  I commend  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  for  taking  the  initiative  to 
find  adequate  housing  for  some  of  the  poorest  tribes  in  America  and  as  I 
have  written  in  the  past,  Tim  Johnson  is  one  of  the  very  best  friends  the 
Indian  people  have  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Representative  Stephanie  Herseth 
(D-SD)  is  the  very  best  friend  Indians  have  in  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

I also  say  shame  on  you  to  those  rich  tribes  that  squander  billions  on 
frivolity  while  their  brothers  and  sisters  live  in  extreme  poverty.  Is 
there  a generic  Indian  word  for  greed? 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
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Date:  Wed,  3 May  2006  23:10:14  -0500  (CDT) 

From:  Chiapas  95  Moderators  <chiapas@eco. utexas. edu> 

Subject:  RED  ALERT  Declared  by  Marcos,May  03 

19:30  Subcomandante  Marcos  announced  today  that  he  has  declared  a "red 


alert"  in  the  Autonomous  Municipalities  of  Chiapas  (MAREZ)  due  to  the 
conflict  between  peasants  and  State  forces  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  in  the 
center  of  the  country  [Salvador  Atenco  to  be  exact] 

"We  are  declaring  ourselves  on  "red  alert"  said  Marcos  during  a public 
event  in  the  Plaza  of  Three  Cultures,  in  Mexico  City  and  he  said  that, 
"from  this  moment  on  an  alternative  command  structure  is  in  place  in  case 
anything  were  to  happen  to  me." 

The  Zapatista  Leader  declared  this  after  learning  of  clashes  today 
between  the  community  of  Salvador  Atenco  and  police"clashes  that  have  left 
42  people  injured,  at  least  three  of  them  critically  [as  of  20:45  Reforma 
newspaper  had  posted  that  two  had  in  fact  died  as  a result  of  the  attacks] 

The  Zapatista  army  of  National  Liberation,  who  has  received  numerous 
signs  of  support  from  the  population  of  San  Salvador  de  Atenco,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  controlled  a series  of  autonomous  municipalities  [whose 
centers]  they  refer  to  as  Caracoles. 

Marcos  declared,  "we  are  Atencos,"  with  reference  to  the  population  of 
Salvador  de  Atenco  which  has  for  the  last  several  years  mounted  a number 
of  campaigns  of  resistance  [most  specifically  against  a government 
sponsored  airport] 

"From  this  moment  on  we  are  canceling  all  our  scheduled  events  and  we 
will  instead  dedicate  ourselves,  to  the  extent  it  is  needed,  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  Atenco,"  said  Marcos,  whom  after  his  speech 
ducked  into  an  apartment  in  the  Tlatelolco  area  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mexico  City. 


19:30  El  subcomandante  Marcos,  anuncio'  hoy  que  decreto'  una  "alerta 
roja"  en  los  municipios  rebeldes  de  Chiapas  a partir  de  ma~ana  debido  al 
conflicto  entre  campesinos  y polici'as  en  el  Estado  de  Me'xico,  centro  del 
pai ' s . 

"Nos  estamos  declarando  en  alerta  roja",  dijo  Marcos  en  un  acto 
poli'tico  en  la  Plaza  de  la  Tres  Culturas,  en  Ciudad  de  Me'xico,  y se~alo' 
que  "a  partir  de  este  momento  esta'  funcionado  ya  un  mando  alterno  por  si 
algo  me  pasa". 

El  li'der  zapatista  hizo  esta  declaracio'n  tras  conocer  un  choque  hoy 
entre  campesinos  de  San  Salvador  Atenco  y polici'as,  que  ha  dejado  hasta 
el  momento  al  menos  42  heridos,  tres  de  ellos  graves. 

El  Eje'rcito  Zapatista  de  Liberacio'n  Nacional  (EZLN),  que  ha  recibido 
expresiones  de  apoyo  de  los  pobladores  de  San  Salvador  Atenco,  controla 
desde  hace  varios  a~os  municipios  en  el  sure~o  estado  de  Chiapas  a los  que 
llamada  "caracoles". 

Marcos  aseguro'  que  "en  el  EZLN  somos  'atencos'",  en  relacio'n  a los 
pobladores  de  San  Salvador  Atenco  que  desde  2002  han  realizado  varios 
movimientos  de  resistencia. 

"Desde  este  momento  cancelamos  los  eventos  programados  y vamos  a asistir 
en  caso  de  que  se  necesite  a la  comunidad  de  Atenco",  dijo  Marcos,  quien 
despue's  de  su  acto  pu'blico  entro'  a un  departamento  de  la  zona  de 
Tlatelolco,  norte  de  la  capital  mexicana 
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Police  Brutality  in  Atenco:  Reports  of  Rape  and  Murder  as  the  Number 
Political  Prisoners  and  Disappeared  Passes  400 

The  Other  Campaign  Announces  Mobilizations  Across  the  Country  and  a 
National  Popular  Assembly  for  Saturday 
By  Bertha  Rodri'guez  Santos 

The  Other  Journalism  with  the  Other  Campaign  in  San  Salvador  Atenco 

May  6,  2006 

NarcoNews 

SAN  SALVADOR  ATENCO,  MAY  5,  2006:  Around  400  arrested  - of  which  the 
authorities  have  only  recognized  109,  and  which  include  three  injured  - 18 
people  disappeared  and  five  women  raped.  These  new  figures  must  be  added 
to  the  hundreds  of  injured  and  one  boy  murdered  as  a result  of  the  brutal 
repression  against  the  flower  vendors  of  Texcoco  and  peasant  farmers  of 
San  Salvador  Atenco,  perpetrated  by  municipal,  state  and  federal  police 
from  May  3 onward.  Political  prisoner  Gloria  Arenas  Aji's  relayed  these 
numbers  from  her  tiny  cell  in  Santiaguito  prison  (where  most  of  those 
arrested  were  taken)  to  be  read  to  thousands  of  demonstrators  marching  in 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  Atenco  and  Texcoco. 

The  grief,  courage  and  outrage  of  thousands  of  people  after  the  violent 
repression  against  the  flower  growers  and  members  of  the  Peoples'  Front  in 
Defense  of  the  Land  (FPDT)  exploded  this  afternoon  in  a long  protest  march 
that  left  from  the  University  of  Chapingo  and  continued  until  it  reached 
San  Salvador  Antenco,  almost  six  miles  away.  The  marchers  showed  their 
solidarity  through  the  slogans  the  chanted:  "Brother  Atenco,  the  people 
extend  their  hand  to  you!";  "Atenco,  listen,  the  people  are  part  of  your 
struggle!";  "Atenco  is  not  a barracks,  get  the  army  out  of  it!";  "The  damn 
government  doesn't  like  our  style,  but  they're  fucked,  because  we  are  all 
Atenco ! " 

Not  to  mention  the  tears  of  many  women  farmers  from  Atenco  who  came  out 
to  the  street  to  cheer  on  the  crowd,  which  cried  out  "Justice!  Justice!" 
and  "You  are  not  alone!"  again  and  again. 

They  were  thousands  - some  calculated  more  than  six  thousand  - who  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  especially  from  neighboring  cities 
like  Mexico  City,  and  mobilized  to  support  the  towns  of  Texcoco  and  Atenco. 
Aside  from  the  delegation  from  the  Sixth  Commission  of  the  Zapatista  Army 
of  National  Liberation  (EZLN  in  its  Spanish  initials)  led  by  Insurgent 
Subcomandante  Marcos,  hundreds  of  students  from  the  University  of  Chapingo, 
the  National  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico  and  the  National  Polytechnic 
Institute  marched  down  the  Lecheri ' a-Texcoco  highway. 

For  more  than  three  hours,  members  of  the  Emiliano  Zapata  Popular 
Revolutionary  Union  (UPREZ),  the  Francisco  Villa  Popular  Independent  Front 
(FPFVI),  the  National  Peasant-Farmer  Front  (FNC),  the  National 
Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Plan  de  Ayala  and  the  Promotora  Nacional 
Contra  el  Neoliberalismo  ("National  Promoter  Against  Neoliberalism")  also 
marched . 

>From  prison,  Gloria  Arenas  - accused  of  belonging  to  the  guerrilla 
Insurgent  People's  Revolutionary  Army  (ERPI)  - sent  a communique'  in  which 
she  argues  that  the  repression  unleashed  against  the  two  towns  in  the 
Texcoco  valley  is  a direct  aggression  against  the  Other  Campaign  and  the 
peaceful  movement  led  by  different  social  movements  linked  together 
through  the  EZLN  Sixth  Commission's  tour  that  began  in  January  in  Chiapas. 

Arenas  wrote  that  the  repressive  policies  of  the  governments  run  by  the 
Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution  (PRD,  to  which  Texcoco  municipal  mayor 
Nazario  Gutie'rrez  Marti'nez  belongs),  of  the  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party  (PRI,  to  which  Mexico  state  governor  Enrique  Pe~a  Nieto  belongs)  and 
the  National  Action  Party  (the  PAN  of  President  Vicente  Fox)  will  continue 
against  the  adherents  of  the  Other  Campaign  and  predicted  that  "the 
prisons  will  keep  filling  up."  For  this  reason,  wrote  Arenas,  the  national 
and  international  mobilizations  that  began  yesterday  must  be  continued  and 
reinforced . 


She  announced  that  she  had  begun  a hunger  strike  at  5 o'clock  that 
afternoon  inside  the  prison.  She  called  on  all  women  prisoners  around  the 
country  to  join  the  hunger  strike  until  all  political  prisoners  are 
released . 

A representative  from  Atenco  in  the  municipal  government  was  the  first 
to  take  the  microphone  during  the  demonstration.  He  was  blunt:  "We  oppose 
the  police  entering  people's  homes  and  breaking  things;  they  hit  women  and 
showed  no  respect  for  the  children." 

Another  San  Salvador  Atenco  resident  explained  indignantly  during  a 
conversation  on  the  street  how  on  May  4,  from  7:00  a.m.  on,  some  three 
thousand  Federal  Preventive  Police  agents  and  state  police  officers 
violently  barged  into  several  Atenco  homes.  A helicopter  also  participated 
in  the  operation,  nearly  scraping  the  houses'  roofs  as  it  flew  overhead.  A 
masked  man  rode  in  the  helicopter,  pointing  out  specific  houses  below 
which  police  on  foot  then  forced  their  way  in  to. 

The  man  was  riding  his  bike  but  as  he  realized  how  much  danger  lay  in 
the  streets  he  returned  home,  and  from  his  rooftop  witnessed  the  savage 
beating  the  police  gave  a group  of  students  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
house  across  the  street. 

He  said  the  group  looked  to  be  about  20  college  students  who  traveled  to 
the  town's  auditorium  to  show  their  solidarity  with  the  people  under  siege 
It  is  assumed  that  the  students  planned  to  run  into  the  abandoned  lot 
behind  the  building.  But  some  50  police  broke  down  the  door  to  the  house 
and  entered  violently. 

They  dragged  all  the  youths,  men  and  women  out  of  the  house  and  threw 
them  to  the  ground,  pulling  peoples'  shirts  up  to  cover  their  own  faces. 
The  policed  forced  some  people  a squatting  position  and  put  everyone  in  a 
single  line.  One  of  the  police  began  counting  them  by  hitting  them  in  the 
head  one  by  one  with  a club.  As  he  reached  the  end,  he  said,  "Ay,  I've 
lost  count,  let's  go  back  to  the  beginning,"  and  indicated  to  his  partner 
to  repeat  the  whole  operation.  But  in  the  end,  the  other  policeman  said 
that  he  couldn't  count  either,  and  so  now  they  needed  to  count  down  in 
reverse  order,  beating  the  prisoners  as  hard  as  they  could.  The  prisoners, 
especially  the  girls,  cried  out  for  them  to  stop  the  beating,  but  rather 
than  listening  to  them  the  police  kicked  them  without  mercy,  shouting, 
"shut  up,  you  troublemaking  assholes!" 

"Many  had  lost  consciousness,  and  the  police  kept  beating  them," 
lamented  the  Atenco  resident,  who  guessed  that  the  operation  lasted  until 
2:00  p.m.  "If  as  many  people  as  are  here  today  had  been  there,  we  would 
have  all  come  out  of  our  houses,  but  we  were  very  few.  What's  more,  when 
the  police  saw  that  we  were  watching  everything  they  did,  they  pointed 
their  teargas  guns  at  us  and  ordered  us  to  get  inside  because  if  we  didn't 
they  would  come  for  us." 

The  brute  force  of  the  police  temporarily  silenced  this  town.  Many 
houses  and  businesses  that  were  trashed  have  locked  their  doors.  During 
the  event  at  the  end  of  the  march,  an  elderly  woman  complained  of  the 
barbarity  committed  by  the  police  under  orders  from  all  three  levels  of 
government  (municipal,  state  and  federal),  saying  that  her  son  was  on  his 
way  to  work  when  he  was  arrested,  just  like  many  of  those  in  jail  today. 
"We  mothers  suffer.  We  are  full  of  rage  and  pain,"  burst  out  another  woman 
who  said  her  son  had  only  gone  outside  to  see  what  was  happening  when  they 
took  him. 

In  addition  to  holding  protests,  including  marches  and  road  blockades 
all  across  the  country,  several  organizations  will  hold  sit-ins  in  front 
of  the  Almoloya  Maximum  Security  Prison  in  lua'rez  (where  FPDT  leader 
Ignacio  del  Valle  - "Nacho"  as  the  people  of  Atenco  call  him  - is  being 
held),  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  Santiaguito  prison  where  hundreds  more 
are  detained. 

Ame'rica  del  Valle,  Nacho 's  daughter  and  sister  of  Ce'sar,  one  of  the 
disappeared,  spoke  to  the  demonstrators  by  telephone,  saying:  "Don't  bend 
to  their  pressure;  don't  give  up." 

She  warned  the  municipal,  state  and  federal  governments  that  the  use  of 
force  in  the  town  of  San  Salvador  Atenco  "has  not  defeated  us."  After 
pointing  out  that  "yesterday,  organized  people  defeated  the  police,"  she 
said  that  this  is  not  the  only  place  in  struggle,  as  "there  are  many 


Atencos  throughout  Mexico." 

Ameri'ca  del  Valle  warned  the  Televisa  and  TV  Azteca  television  networks 
- who  only  broadcast  images  of  the  injured  police,  giving  the  impression 
that  these  were  victims  of  the  townspeople's'  "madness,"  and  whose  news 
anchors  incited  and  then  applauded  greater  police  intervention  - that 
"your  poison  will  not  kill  us." 

She  said  that  now  the  people  are  less  willing  then  ever  to  give  up  their 
rights.  "We  have  a great  responsibility  and  we  are  going  to  fight  for  our 
children,  for  our  women,  for  our  elders,  for  the  workers,  for  the 
indigenous  and  the  peasant  farmers.  We  are  going  to  fight  for  all  of  them 
to  the  ultimate  consequences." 

The  young  woman,  who  has  an  arrest  warrant  hanging  over  her,  thanked 
"the  Mexican  people"  from  her  unknown  location.  She  thanked  them  for  their 
solidarity  before  "the  criminals  from  above"  from  whom  she  demanded  "the 
immediate  and  unconditional  release  of  all  political  prisoners,  the  living 
return  of  the  disappeared  and  for  all  police  forces  to  leave  Atenco  and 
Texcoco. 

As  part  of  the  immediate  actions  that  the  Other  Campaign  adherents  have 
put  in  motion  to  achieve  these  goals,  a Popular  National  Assembly  has  been 
programmed  for  May  6 in  San  Salvador  Atenco,  beginning  at  noon. 
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Assembly  of  First  Nations  Statement  on  the  2006  Federal  Budget  - 
First  Nations  Sacrificed  to  Build  a Better  Canada 

OTTAWA,  May  2 /CNW  Telbec/  - "First  Nations  will  remain  in  last  place  as 
a result  of  today's  so-called  "Building  a Better  Canada"  federal  budget. 
This  disappointing  budget  does  not  begin  to  address  the  gap  in  quality  of 
life  between  First  Nations  and  other  Canadians  and  could  increase  the  gap 
through  inaction. 

The  Canadian  public  may  see  a $3.2  billion  figure  dedicated  for 
Aboriginals  in  the  2006  budget,  but  $2.2  billion  was  already  set  aside 
last  November  as  compensation  for  residential  schools  survivors.  We 
welcome  the  money  for  survivors,  but  it  was  a measure  to  provide  redress 
and  acknowledge  liability,  not  a new  measure  to  build  a better  Canada  for 
First  Nations. 

The  money  allocated  to  address  the  critical  socio-economic  and 
infrastructure  gaps  faced  by  First  Nations  is  more  realistically  described 
as  a portion  of  the  two-year,  $450  million  funding  commitment  that  has 
been  earmarked  for  "Aboriginal  Canadians".  That  money  is  a drop  in  the 
bucket  when  compared  to  the  $17  billion  surplus,  and  is  only  a third  of 
the  money  that  had  been  allocated  to  improving  quality  of  life  for  First 
Nations  and  other 

Aboriginal  Canadians  under  the  corresponding  first  two  years  of  the 
Kelowna  targets. 

The  government  committed  in  this  budget  to  measures  that  will  correct 
fiscal  imbalances  at  the  provincial  and  territorial  level.  Nowhere  is 
fiscal  imbalance  more  apparent  than  in  the  critical  under-funding  of  First 
Nations  health,  education,  housing  and  infrastructure,  yet  today's  budget 
perpetuates  the  imbalance  for  our  communities. 

There  is  a critical  need  to  address  First  Nations  health,  social  and 
childhood  development  issues,  yet  First  Nations  are  excluded  from  the 


government's  new  comprehensive  plan  on  wait  time  guarantees.  This  budget 
committed  to  a 6%  escalator  in  health  for  provinces  and  territories,  but 
despite  previous  announcements,  there  was  no  corresponding  escalator  for 
First  Nations  health.  There  is  no  First  Nations-specific  component  in  the 
government's  child  care  plan  and,  while  over  $300  million  was  committed  to 
addressing  diseases  like  tuberculosis  and  HIV/AIDS  in  developing  countries, 
there  was  no  funding  to  address  rising  tuberculosis  and  HIV  infection 
rates  for  First  Nations. 

This  government  stated  today  that  they  will  consult  with  provinces, 
territories  and  Aboriginal  leaders  to  "develop  a new  approach".  The 
approaches  developed  in  Kelowna  were  developed  with  and  supported  by 
Aboriginal  leaders,  provinces  and  territories.  These  were  not  commitments 
from  a particular  party,  but  by  the  federal  and  all  provincial  and 
territorial  governments.  The  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  Dim  Prentice,  has 
stated  publicly  that  he  was  committed  to  "putting  the  wheels  on  Kelowna". 
Why  is  it  now  necessary  to  reinvent  the  wheel? 

This  government  has  consistently  stated  that  they  are  willing  to  discuss 
Kelowna  targets.  We  are  more  than  willing  to  meet  to  discuss  implementing 
measures  that  will  improve  quality  of  life  for  First  Nations,  but  this 
budget  does  not  appear  to  offer  much." 

<< 

Phil  Fontaine 

National  Chief 

Assembly  of  First  Nations 

>> 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  the  national  organization 
representing  First  Nations  citizens  in  Canada. 
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Innu  to  fight  Quebec  logging  permits  Pessamit  region. 

Say  they  weren't  consulted  properly  by  governments 
LYNN  MOORE 
The  Gazette 
May  2,  2006 

The  Pessamit  Innu  will  contest  North  Shore  logging  permits  issued 
by  the  Quebec  government  to  as  many  as  27  forestry  companies,  its 
council  chief  said  yesterday. 

Lawyers  representing  the  band  are  to  be  in  a Montreal  courtroom 
Monday  seeking  to  nullify  permits  issued  to  companies  operating  in 
Pessamit  territory,  Raphael  Picard  said  in  an  interview. 

The  Innu  contend  that  the  Quebec  and  federal  governments  failed  to 
engage  in  a meaningful  consultation  process  with  them  before  issuing 
logging  permits  for  land  claimed  by  the  band,  about  140,000  square 
kilometres,  located  mostly  north  of  Baie  Comeau. 

Picard,  who  is  to  hold  a news  conference  in  Quebec  City  today  to 
discuss  the  band's  legal  recourse  against  Quebec  and  Ottawa  in 
connection  with  the  lames  Bay  agreement,  said  that  the  band  will 
contest  all  permits  issued  this  season  by  Quebec. 

About  27  companies  have  harvesting  rights  on  the  North  Shore 
territory  claimed  by  the  Pessamit,  including  Abitibi-Consolidated  and 
Kruger. 

Only  about  10  "temporary  and  partial"  permits  were  issued  by 
Quebec's  Natural  Resources  Department,  given  the  dispute  over 
consultation  raised  by  the  Innu  and  the  region's  economic  needs,  a 
spokesperson  for  Natural  Resources  Minister  Pierre  Corbeil  said. 

The  band  has  filed  a $3. 1-billion  lawsuit  alleging  the  Quebec  and 
federal  governments,  as  well  as  the  forestry  companies,  have 
illegally  exploited  their  resources. 


The  lawsuit  is  one  of  two  major  legal  offensives  already  launched 
by  the  Pessamit.  The  other  involves  logging  rights  held  by  Kruger. 

On  Friday,  the  Innu  suffered  a setback  on  the  Kruger  front  when 
the  Quebec  Court  of  Appeal  overturned  a lower  court  ruling  that  had 
prevented  Kruger  from  logging  virgin  bor-eal  forest  on  lie  Rene- 
Levasseur  pending  the  outcome  of  a hearing  over  Quebec's  issuance  of 
permits  to  Kruger. 

Picard  yesterday  downplayed  the  impact  of  the  ruling,  saying  that 
the  case  will  be  argued  on  its  merits  as  early  as  this  fall  and  that 
Quebec's  appeal  court  has  historically  proven  "conservative"  in  the 
area  of  constitutional  rights. 

Kruger,  which  was  given  dispensation  to  harvest  fire-damaged  wood  on 
the  island  last  season,  welcomed  the  appeal  court  ruling,  noting  that 
forest  jobs  at  three  North  Shore  mills  rely  on  the  wood,  as  does  a 
Trois  Rivieres  pulp  mill. 
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Sub j : "OVER  AND  OVER,  I'LL  BE  A FOOL  FOR  YOU" 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

"OVER  AND  OVER,  I'LL  BE  A FOOL  FOR  YOU"  - KKK  MARCHES  INTO  CALEDONIA 
TO  SOLVE  "INDIAN  PROBLEM"  AT  SIX  NATIONS. 

MNN.  May  2,  2006.  Things  are  on  schedule!  The  flyers  in  the  hands 
of  Caledonia  residents,  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  a few  Six 
Nations  people  reads: 

Citizens  of  Caledonia  - 

Meeting  tonight  - 7:00  Sharp!  (no  location,  no  date) 

Agenda:  Discussion  of  the  "Indian  Problem".  "What  is  the  final 
solution?" 

Full  dress  meeting.  Wear  your  sheets.  (This  is  no  joke.  This  is 
what  the  flyer  actually  says.  This  ain't  the  movies,  folks.  This  is 
real  life). 

Special  Speaker  - all  the  way  from  Burning  Cross  Mississippi,  Bobby 
Lee  Raspmas,  Veteran  of  the  50's,  60's,  70's. 

Hear  about  the  "Final  Solution".  (How  come  Canada  is  letting  him  in 
and  they  won't  let  Indians  cross  the  border  to  support  us?) 
Three-fourths  of  the  flyer  has  a picture  of  a KKK  meeting  with  sheets 
on . 


We  were  waiting  for  this  one!  This  flyer  was  given  out  for  last 
Friday's  rally  and  march  onto  the  barricades  at  the  site  of  the 
illegal  housing  project  that  the  Six  Nations  People  are  trying  to 
stop.  It's  being  given  out  again  for  the  Friday,  May  5th  rally  at 
7:00  right  at  the  barricades  this  time. 

The  press  has  been  asking  Caledonians  where  the  flyer  came  from  and 
nobody  seems  to  know.  lanie  lamieson  said,  "If  the  non-native 
rioters  come  here  and  it  gets  out  of  hand,  the  OPP  will  declare  they 
can't  handle  it.  Then  the  army  will  be  brought  in".  Based  on  past 
experience  we  suspect  that  even  putting  this  flyer  out  is  supposed  to 
create  a panic.  We've  seen  it  all  before.  The  same  thing  happened 
in  the  Mohawk  Oka  Crisis  of  1990. 

We  have  given  no  reason  for  the  army  or  the  RCMP  to  come  in.  If 
these  rioters  create  chaos,  the  Caledonians  will  be  screaming  for  the 
big  guns  to  come  in.  In  1990  the  people  of  Chateauguay  were  incited 
to  riot  night  after  night  at  the  boundary  of  Kahnawake.  It  was 
exactly  exactly  the  same  kind  of  threats,  screaming,  insults,  trying 
to  rush  the  barricades  and  yelling  for  the  army  to  come  in.  It  split 
the  community  up  and  gave  it  a "red  neck"  label  that  still  taints  its 
reputation  16  years  later.  What  can  be  done?  How  do  the  people  of 


Caledonia  feel  about  being  identified  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan?  Hey, 
neighbors,  can't  you  see  it?  You  are  being  set  up  to  get  a bad 
name. 

David  Peterson,  the  Ontario  negotiator,  has  probably  been  given 
orders  to  demand  that  the  barricades  be  taken  down  before  talks  can 
begin.  They  want  to  create  a situation  so  they  don't  have  to 
negotiate.  "Remove  your  barricades  and  then  we  will  talk",  it  says 
on  the  colonial  script.  Every  time  we  object  to  oppression,  this  is 
the  same  procedure  that  has  been  followed.  Peterson  is  probably 
going  to  try  to  make  it  look  like  the  Indigenous  people  are  being 
stubborn,  belligerent  and  non-compromising.  That's  what  Bernard  Roy 
and  Alex  Patterson  did  in  Kanehsatake  in  1990.  They  were  getting 
angry  because  we  kept  on  wanting  to  talk  about  the  land  issue. 
Throughout  we  were  peaceful  and  non-violent.  They  got  impatient  and 
suddenly  cut  off  negotiations.  Then  the  army  closed  the  perimeter 
around  us  and  kept  us  there  under  siege  for  almost  another  month. 

The  term  "final  solution  to  the  Indian  problem"  was  coined  first  by 
Indian  Affairs  superintendent,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  to  describe  his 
genocidal  policies  in  the  1920's.  It's  not  surprising  to  find  the 
KKK  has  taken  up  the  banner  of  his  cause.  So  they're  not  the  first 
in  line.  Remember  Hitler?  He  found  Canadian  and  U.S.  Indian 
policies  very  inspiring.  Unfortunately,  World  War  II  was  not  enough 
to  end  such  disgusting  initiatives. 

Has  Canada  no  sense  of  pride?  Aren't  they  ashamed  to  be  doing  this 
again?  This  tired  out  old  tactic  is  digging  a hole  for  Canada's 
reputation.  Rather  than  settling  with  the  Indigenous  people,  Canada 
would  prefer  to  use  scare  tactics  to  get  a little  bit  instead  of 
settling  the  big  issues. 

Take  a stand  against  the  KKK.  Take  a stand  against  police  and 
military  solutions  to  legal  problems.  Ask  you  Member  of  Parliament 
how  it  is  that  the  KKK  is  able  to  import  speakers  to  incite  racist 
violence.  This  flyer  was  put  out  a week  ago  and  nothing's  been  done 
since  then.  We  still  need  people  to  stand  with  us.  Any  help  is 
appreciated.  Keep  writing  the  Governor  General,  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Queen  and  everybody  in  the  world.  Tell  them  what's  happening  to 
us . 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
Kahentinetha2@yahoo . com 
www. mnn . mohawknationnews . com 

- — "RE:  The  seige  continues  at  Six  Nations"  

Date:  Thursday,  May  04,  2006  07:45  pm 
From:  frostyca2000  <frosty@ipermitmail . com> 

Sub j : The  seige  continues  at  Six  Nations 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

The  seige  continues  at  Six  Nations.  Your  vigilance  is  important! 

Stay  strong.  Kahentinetha  Horn  www.mnn.mohawknationnews.com 
SIX  NATIONS  WILL  NOT  NEGOTIATE  WITH  TERRORISTS 

MNN.  May  4,  2006.  We  are  the  victims.  Our  land  has  been  stolen. 

Canada  claims  it's  there  to  protect  us.  So,  why  are  we  under  siege? 

It's  like  a bank  robbery,  but  instead  of  running  off  with  the  loot, 
the  thieves  took  over  the  whole  building  and  sold  it  to  somebody 
else.  While  they  were  gone,  we  sneaked  in  the  back  door  and  mounted 
a guard  to  keep  out  the  people  who  had  taken  over  the  stolen  goods. 

They  were  in  the  process  of  fencing  it  to  someone  else.  That's  when 
the  original  crooks  sent  in  their  armed  forces  and  attacked  us  and 
then  held  us  hostage. 

Then  while  they  put  their  guns  to  our  heads,  they  demanded  to 
negotiate  with  us.  For  what?  They  want  all  the  jewels  and  money  in 
the  bank  vault  and  the  bank  too.  Then  they  say  they'll  let  us  go. 

This  is  terrorism!  No  one  should  negotiate  with  terrorists,  we 


heard . 

The  robbers  are  sending  a patsy  in  to  "negotiate"  with  us,  to  tell  us 
about  the  cement  shoes  that  await  us  if  we  don't  tow  the  line.  He's 
bringing  us  the  message  from  the  liars,  embezzlers  and  thieves.  He 
wants  us  to  take  down  our  protective  barricades.  Are  we  crazy  or 
what?  People  all  over  the  world  are  watching  this  hostage  taking  and 
putting  pressure  on  Canada.  Canada  is  trying  to  stop  getting  the 
information  out. 

We  know  a thing  or  two  about  robbers  and  thieves.  We  can't  put  our 
guard  down.  Canada's  got  a stakeout  with  yellow  tape  around  us 
telling  everybody  to  stay  away  so  they  can  make  a secret  deal  with  an 
imposter.  They  took  him  out  to  a steak  dinner  and  to  a hockey  game 
hoping  he  would  sign  a surrender  on  our  behalf.  We  won't  go  along 
with  that.  We  can  get  by  on  baloney.  That's  all  we've  had  to  eat 
for  the  last  200  years.  No  offence  to  the  people  of  Bologna  Italy. 

This  colonial  idiom  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  food.  "Get  your  gun 
toting  goons  out  of  here",  that's  all  we  want  right  now.  If  Canada 
is  going  to  refuse  to  protect  us,  the  least  it  can  do  is  to  stop 
backing  thievery. 

We  want  their  "Big  Don"  ? whoever  is  running  their  gang  - to  tell 
them  to  back  off. 

We  heard  that  there  is  a big  law  somewhere  out  there  that  is  supposed 
to  protect  us.  The  big  Don  knows  about  this.  A long  time  ago  to 
keep  the  peace  they  agreed  to  this  pact.  We  want  everyone  to  shame 
the  big  Don  and  his  gang  into  obeying  the  big  laws. 

We  can't  negotiate  with  these  gangsters.  We  just  want  these  bullies 
to  give  us  back  our  property  and  to  stay  away  from  us. 

If  the  Don  doesn't  go  along  with  this,  we'll  have  to  send  for 
our  'family'  to  come  and  help  us.  They  don't  like  anyone  picking  on 
us.  You  never  know.  There  might  be  repercussions  all  over  the  place 
if  something  happens  to  us.  Now  they're  getting  all  our  neighbors  to 
gang  up  on  us  too.  They  used  to  bitch  and  complain  about  us  but  they 
always  traded  with  us  without  any  trouble.  They  didn't  have  the 
nerve  to  come  in  and  kill  us  because  they  know  that  we  will  do 
whatever  we  have  to  do  to  defend  ourselves.  The  next  thing  they  did 
was  to  hire  some  thugs  from  far  away  to  hang  around  outside  and 
scream  and  threaten  us.  They  want  us  to  react  to  this  so  they  can 
finish  us  off. 

In  the  meantime  the  gangsters  are  ere 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

May  20,  2006 

Mvskogee  kee-hvsee/mulberry  moon 
Porno  umchachich-da/seeds  ripen  moon 
Mohawk  onerahtohko:wa/time  of  big  leaf  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  gahlvsga/planting  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and  Indian  Heritage-L 
Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


What  we  need  is  an  honest  and  fair  settlement  of  the  Cobell  lawsuit. 
But  what  we  also  need  is  an  acknowledgement  from  the  U.S.  government 
that  they  have  lost  and  mismanaged  our  money  and  don't  know  where 
it  is  - plain  and  simple." 

_ Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  and 
past  president  of  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+.  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


A Federal  Appeals  Court  has  reinstated  the  Native  American  Voting  Rights 
Lawsuit  in  South  Dakota  with  the  proviso  that  if  the  city  of  Martin  sees  a 
need  to  redraw  its  voting  districts  it  should  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

In  essence  the  lawsuit  must  go  forward,  but  Martin  has  the  right  to 
gerrymander  the  voting  boundaries  in  such  a way  to  nullify  the  effects  of 
the  lawsuit. 


This  nation  saw  this  same  chess  game  played  with  the  black  vote  in  the 
60s,  and  finally  determined  1)  the  right  of  people  of  black  descent  in 
this  nation  would  prevail  and  2)  it  was  getting  expensive  and  senseless  to 
keep  going  to  court  over  the  same  futile  arguments. 

Isn't  it  high  time  the  same  sensible  decision  that  in  many  states  (and 
districts  within  some  states)  Native  Americans  have  been  excluded  from  the 
electoral  process  and  it's  prudent  to  grant  our  people  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  voting  booth  the  rest  of  the  nation  enjoys? 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Swimmer  calls  Cobell  settlement 
' reparations ' 

- TEX  HALL: 

Swimmer  has  preposterous  Position 

- Group  supports  Indians  in  Office 

- Health  bill  reauthorization 
more  important  now 

- Funding  for  Indian  clinics 
restored 

- Washington  Tribes 
could  escape  Gas  Tax 

- Redden  ruling  could  affect 
Nez  Perce  agreement 

- Tulalip  Tribe  floats  plan 
to  restore  Marsh 

- Yakama  Nation  works 

to  restore  Salmon  Runs 

- No  Final  Rest 

for  Chief  Old  Joseph 

- Appeals  Court  revives 
Native  Voting  Rights  Lawsuit 

- Haudenosaunee  file  brief 
to  support  the  Cayugas 

- Top  court  won't  review 
Cayuga  Land  Claim  Case 

- Prairie  Band  Potawatomi 
regains  Homeland 

- Creeks,  Cherokees 
supplement  learning  Programs 

- Yavapais  remember 
Government  Standoff 

- Mescal  Roast 

showcases  Tribal  Ceremonies 

- Navajo  Education  Committee 
Vice  Chair  Statement 

- They  want  to  lead  Red  Lake 


- AIAI  contract  awarded 

to  Mississippi  Choctaw  unit 

- Santa  Fe  dig  reveals 
City  beneath  City 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

All  creatures  great  and  small 

- SEAN  KIRST:  Land  claim  questions 
remain  unsettled 

- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Tribal  Governments  need  checks 

- OPINION: 

United  Tribes  doing  great  job 

- Fontaine:  No  clawback 

on  Residential  School  Payout 

- Native  Indians  win  compensation 
for  abuse 

- Six  Nations  short  on  supplies 
at  Caledonia 
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Counting  up  what  American  Indians  are  owed 
By  30HN  HEILPRIN  | Associated  Press 
May  7,  2006 

LENEXA,  Kan.  - Seventy  feet  beneath  the  prairie,  the  government  is 
filling  limestone  caverns  - protected  by  guards  and  a bomb-sniffing  dog  - 
with  truckloads  of  American  Indian  financial  and  cultural  records. 

What  is  ground  zero  for  an  accounting  that  will  take  seven  years  and 
cost  $335  million  owes  its  existence  to  a bitter  class-action  lawsuit 
brought  against  the  Interior  Department  a decade  ago.  Still,  it's  only  a 
short  version  of  the  historical  accounting  that  Indians  demanded  but  no 
longer  want  - because  they  don't  think  it  can  be  done  properly. 

The  Indians  say  the  government  mismanaged  a trust  in  their  names  for  120 
years  and  now  owes  them  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  dispute  dates  to  1887,  when  Congress  made  the  Interior  Department 
trustee  for  145  million  acres  of  Indian  lands.  Indians  were  supposed  to 
benefit  but  the  government  gave  most  of  the  land  to  white  settlers. 

Today,  Interior  manages  10  million  acres  of  trust  land  for  individual 
Indians  and  46  million  acres  for  tribes.  In  1996,  the  Indians  sued  to 
reconcile  their  historical  accounts.  They,  and  Congress,  demanded  an  audit 
The  Indians  may  be  owed  a century's  worth  of  grazing  rents,  oil  and  gas 
royalties  and  timber  sales  from  the  land,  plus  interest. 

Both  the  Indians  and  the  Interior  Department  agree  $13  billion  was 
collected  between  1909  and  2001. 

The  Indians  had  claimed  the  unpaid  interest  could  be  more  than  $150 
billion,  but  they've  offered  to  drop  the  whole  thing  if  the  government 
coughs  up  $27.5  billion.  That  money  would  be  spread  among  individual 
Indian  accountholders,  about  a fifth  of  the  nation's  2.5  million  Indians 
who  live  mainly  in  the  West. 

No  way,  the  Bush  administration  replied:  The  government  has  been 
forwarding  most  of  the  rents  and  royalties  to  tribes  and  individual 
Indians  all  along. 

"It  could  be  just  $30  million  that's  owed  to  the  Indians,"  said  Ross 
Swimmer,  the  Interior  Department's  special  trustee  for  American  Indians 
and  also  a member  of  Oklahoma's  Cherokee  Nation. 

During  a tour  of  the  Kansas  cave.  Swimmer  and  other  Interior  officials 
were  eager  to  show  that  many  more  Indian  records  exist  than  people  realize 
They  also  wanted  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
financial  transactions  with  Indians. 

"They're  finally  going  to  get  their  accounting,"  Swimmer  said.  "For  once 
we've  gotten  something  right  for  the  Indians." 

In  an  irony  befitting  an  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  legal  war,  the 
government  is  relying  on  the  Indian-demanded  accounting  - actually,  it's  a 
statistical  sampling  - to  come  up  with  figures  that  Indians  claim  lowball 
what  they're  owed. 

"It's  a number  in  the  m's,  not  the  b's,"  said  Fritz  Scheuren,  who 
oversees  Interior's  statistical  sampling  and  was  president  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  last  year. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  now  say  too  many  records  have  been  destroyed  to 
come  up  with  an  accurate  figure.  Before  1990,  the  Treasury  Department 
routinely  destroyed  the  Indian  trust's  canceled  checks,  and  court 
documents  attest  to  numerous  destroyed  trust  records. 

"The  documents  that  the  government  has  preserved  are  a fraction  of  those 
that  have  been  lost  and  destroyed,"  said  Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  for 
the  suing  Indians.  "Massive  hard  copy  and  electronic  destruction  ...  make 


the  accounting  legally  and  factually  impossible." 

The  Indians'  biggest  ally  is  embattled  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth,  a former  Reagan  administration  official  whose  strongly  worded 
rulings  condemn  the  Interior  Department.  After  nine  years  presiding  over 
the  case,  Lamberth  concluded  last  Duly  the  agency  is  a "pathetic  outpost" 
that  has  bungled  its  fiduciary  duty. 

"For  those  harboring  hope  that  the  stories  of  murder,  dispossession, 
forced  marches,  assimilationist  policy  programs,  and  other  incidents  of 
cultural  genocide  against  the  Indians  are  merely  the  echoes  of  a horrible, 
bigoted  government-past  that  has  been  sanitized  by  the  good  deeds  of  more 
recent  history,  this  case  serves  as  an  appalling  reminder  of  the  evils 
that  result  when  large  numbers  of  the  politically  powerless  are  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  institutions  engendered  and  controlled  by  a politically 
powerful  few,"  the  judge  wrote. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Interior  Department  wants  Lamberth  removed  from 
the  case  and  another  judge  assigned  to  it. 

Semi-secretive  facility 

Down  the  rabbit  hole,  tractor  trailers  disappear  into  an  obscure  grassy 
knoll  just  off  the  Prairie  Star  Parkway.  Situated  in  an  industrial  park  a 
half  hour  southwest  of  Kansas  City,  the  cave  offers  few  indications  it 
houses  a semi-secretive  government  facility. 

Several  minutes  of  driving  through  the  dark,  and  the  corridors  get 
curiouser  and  curiouser.  A faint  dankness  and  dust  fill  the  nostrils. 
Pocked  walls  climb  into  shadow.  Painters  have  brightened  them,  like 
gardeners  painting  red  roses  white. 

In  dimly  lit  parking  spaces,  trucks  disgorge  box  after  box  of  documents 
to  be  cataloged,  computerized  and  stashed  away. 

Two  years  and  $120  million  into  the  accounting,  the  archive  has  amassed 
140,000  boxes  with  300  million  pages  of  old  leases,  bills,  ledgers, 
account  statements,  school  records,  maps,  letters  and  black-and-white 
photographs . 

In  a space  the  size  of  Kansas  City's  Arrowhead  Stadium  and  managed  by 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  National  Archives,  boxes  extend  close  to 
the  ceiling  and  down  aisles  so  long  they  fade  into  the  caverns  - 
reminiscent  of  the  fate  met  by  Indiana  Dones ' recovered  ark. 

"People  come  in  and  ask,  'Where  is  the  Lost  Ark?'  " said  Deffrey  Zippin, 
deputy  executive  director  of  Interior's  Office  of  Historical  Trust 
Accounting. 

The  shelves  are  coated  with  an  electrostatically  charged  powder  to 
resist  corrosion  or  chemical  action.  The  air  within  the  painted  cavern 
walls  is  kept  at  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  40  percent  humidity.  High- 
-efficiency  air  filters  catch  99  percent  of  all  microscopic  particles. 

The  facility  is  leased  for  $900,000  a month  from  Minneapolis-based 
Meritex  Enterprises  Inc.  Its  security  and  climate  controls  are  matched 
only  by  the  National  Archives  itself  in  Washington  and  an  annex  in  College 
Park,  Md. 

The  cavern  teems  with  a small  army  of  federal  contractors  - five 
accounting  firms  and  15  other  businesses  - assisting  about  a dozen 
Interior  and  National  Archives  employees.  Thirty  students  at  Haskell 
Indian  Nations  University,  in  nearby  Lawrence,  use  the  documents  for 
training.  It  is  closed  to  all  but  federal  workers,  contractors,  Indian 
tribal  representatives  and  researchers;  privacy  laws  protect  the  names  of 
living  accountholders . 

The  boxes  come  from  about  100  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
offices  and  National  Archives'  record  centers  around  the  country.  At  a 
nondescript  warehouse  nearby,  100  workers  sort  through  the  boxes  and  log 
their  contents  into  computers. 

The  records  are  an  eclectic  mix:  1943  photographs  of  Navajo  women 
cooking;  a handwritten  appeal  from  a Great  Plains  Indian  for  compensation 
because  some  of  his  cattle  died;  and  a 16-page  list  of  Sioux  Indians 
killed  and  wounded  - bearing  ill-fated  names  like  Black  Moon,  Sore  Eyes 
Woman  and  Afraid  of  Left  Hand  - on  Dec.  29,  1890  at  Wounded  Knee. 

Some  boxes  are  tattered,  faded  or  water-damaged.  A few  were 
decontaminated  because  of  animal  droppings. 


Loss  of  trust 

Concerns  about  the  how  the  trust  accounts  are  managed  are  almost  as  old 
as  the  trust  itself. 

In  1915,  the  Doint  Commission  of  Congress  on  Indian  Funds  warned  of 
"fraud,  corruption  and  institutional  incompetence  almost  beyond  the 
possibility  of  comprehension."  In  1928,  the  Interior  Department  found 
Indian  trust  data  unreliable  and  almost  useless.  Dozens  of  other,  scathing 
reports  followed. 

Finally,  in  1994,  Congress  demanded  Interior  fulfill  an  obligation  to 
account  for  money  received  and  disbursed.  A year  later  when  account 
statements  still  hadn't  been  reconciled,  Elouise  Cobell  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  tribe  in  Montana  joined  with  the  Boulder,  Colo. -based  Native 
American  Rights  Fund  and  others  in  filing  suit. 

So-called  "f ractionalization"  of  accounts  is  a major  obstacle  in 
managing  the  trust.  As  ownership  of  the  160-acre  and  smaller  land  parcels 
transferred  from  generation  to  generation,  proceeds  from  the  trust 
accounts  had  to  be  divided  among  more  and  more  descendants.  Interior 
officials  say  90  percent  of  the  transactions  are  for  less  than  $100. 

"In  every  category  it  has  cost  us  more  to  find  the  errors  than  the  total 
amount  of  the  errors  we  found,"  said  departing  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton.  "When  you  consider  that  we  have  millions  of  transactions  under  $1, 
you're  spending  $3,500  to  find  out  if  we  handled  $1  correctly." 

Norton's  plan  for  the  accounting  includes  checking  half  the  57  million 
transactions  and  a quarter  of  the  $5  billion  at  stake  between  1985  and 
2000. 

"We  don't  have  every  single  record  of  every  single  transaction  that  has 
occurred  since  the  1800s.  We  certainly  do  have  enough  records  to  do  a 
complete  accounting,"  she  said. 

Accountants  are  examining  nearly  all  financial  transactions  over  $100, 
000  in  the  1985-2000  window.  That  represents  $276  million  - or  about  5 
percent  of  all  the  money  at  stake.  Also  being  checked  is  nearly  every 
payment  an  Indian  tribe  made  to  its  members  or  resulted  from  a lawsuit  or 
settlements.  They  total  $784  million  - or  16  percent  of  the  transactions. 

Another  4 percent  of  the  money  - 19  million  transactions,  most  for  less 
than  $1  - is  considered  interest.  That  represents  $177  million.  All  those 
transactions  are  checked,  too. 

For  the  other  half  of  the  transactions  - three-quarters  of  the  $5 
billion  at  stake  - the  department  uses  statistical  sampling  to  the  check 
the  accuracy.  It's  a method  the  Indians  and  Lamberth  rejected,  but  a 
federal  appeals  court  approved  for  use  as  a tool.  The  courts  must  sign  off 
on  any  final  accounting. 

'Dust  pick  a number' 

After  10  years  of  battling  in  court,  no  one  knows  exactly  how  much  was 
collected  or  paid  out  to  the  Indians. 

"The  previous  administration  as  well  as  ourselves  tried  in  good  faith  to 
tackle  this  problem.  It  was  a much  larger  undertaking  than  anyone 
imagined,"  Norton  said.  Early  in  her  tenure,  Norton  half- joked  about  how 
she  divided  her  time.  "Indian  trust,  Indian  trust  and  Indian  trust,"  she 
told  the  AP. 

Geoffrey  Rempel,  an  accountant  working  for  Indian  plaintiffs,  said  the 
evidence  is  undisputed  that  trust  records  were  destroyed  over  the  past 
century,  so  there  is  no  way  Interior  officials  can  claim  to  have  enough  of 
them  for  a proper  accounting. 

"All  they're  doing  is  matching  bad  documents  to  bad  documents,  showing 
you  what  they  want  you  to  see,"  he  said.  "People  would  be  thrown  in  jail 
if  they  audited  banks  like  this.  This  is  completely  unacceptable  - unless 
it's  for  the  Indians." 

Most  people  agree  the  only  acceptable  solution  will  come  from  Congress. 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  Flouse 
Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  co-chaired  a recent 
hearing  to  find  the  quickest  and  fairest  way  to  end  the  dispute. 

Experts  urged  them  to  study  the  legal  arguments  - then  arbitrarily  pick 
a settlement  figure. 


Stuart  Eizenstat,  a former  deputy  treasury  secretary  in  the  Clinton 
administration,  believes  Congress  should  create  an  Indian  claims 
settlement  commission  to  process  claims,  similar  to  the  reparations  made 
after  World  War  II. 

"It  would  be  a disaster  to  go  back  to  court.  It  would  just  resign  the 
Indians  to  another  decade  of  fruitless  litigation,"  he  told  The  AP.  "This 
cries  out  for  an  administrative,  rough  justice  solution." 

Eizenstat  negotiated  the  historic  agreement  with  Switzerland's  two 
largest  banks  to  pay  Holocaust  survivors  $1.25  billion.  He  said  Congress 
should  pick  a figure  that  errs  on  the  side  of  overpay  to  handle  both 
accounting  claims  and  anticipated  claims  from  Indians  challenging  how  the 
government  actually  managed  the  lands. 

"You  presume  that  if  the  records  weren't  there,  it's  because  of 
mismanagement,"  he  said.  "If  they  themselves  as  trustees  mishandled 
records,  then  they  have  to  handle  the  burden." 

Even  Swimmer,  who  wants  Congress  to  give  Interior  some  "clear  direction 
on  its  responsibilities,"  agrees  with  the  concept  of  a big,  somewhat 
arbitrary  payout. 

"Dust  pick  a number,"  he  told  The  AP.  "It's  reparations,  not  repayment." 
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Hall:  Interior's  Swimmer  has  preposterous  position 
by:  Tex  Hall  / National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
May  12,  2006 

Once  again,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior's  special  trustee,  and  by 
extension  the  Bush  administration,  has  chosen  an  especially  preposterous 
position  to  take,  and  I have  to  speak  out. 

Not  because  I feel  the  need  to  on  my  own,  but  because  I have  since  heard 
from  an  overwhelming  number  of  Indian  trust  account  holders  from  across 
the  country  who  feel  that  Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  has  launched  an 
attack  on  them,  too. 

Any  time  Interior  decides  that  the  best  course  of  action  in  a given 
situation  is  to  attack  the  credibility  of  a deceased  but  kind  old  Indian 
lady  whose  only  sin  was  to  unfortunately  contract  diabetes  and  then  ask 
for  help  in  enjoying  the  remaining  days  of  her  life,  we  know  there  is  a 
major  problem  in  decision-making,  and  lack  of  common  sense,  at  the 
department . 

Swimmer  compounds  his  mistake  by  choosing  the  media  to  propagate  his 
unwise  position.  I am  almost  relieved  that  the  special  trustee  didn't  use 
his  phone  calls  to  Indian  Country  Today  to  challenge  whether  this  Indian 
lady  even  had  diabetes  when  she  was  alive. 

The  big  difference  between  Indian  tribal  leaders  and  the  department  is 
that  when  our  citizens  come  to  us  in  pain  and  need,  we  take  them  seriously. 

We  believe  our  own  people  when  they  come  to  us  and  tell  us  what  their 
situation  is.  So,  while  I think  it  is  one  thing  for  the  special  trustee  to 
try  and  attack  me,  I think  it  is  entirely  unfair,  unwise  and  definitely 
dangerous  for  him  to  attack  our  Indian  elders  and  other  Indian  account 
holders . 

We  are  not  going  to  stand  for  it. 

I also  have  to  say  that  if  ever  there  was  a strong  argument  for  settling 
the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit  over  the  government's  mishandling  of  Indian 
Trust  accounts,  the  special  trustee's  actions  have  made  that  clear  too. 

The  special  trustee's  claim  that  this  lady's  trust  account  had  no  money 
in  it  shows  exactly  why  more  than  500,000  Indians  have  joined  Elouise 


Cobell  and  are  suing  the  U.S.  government. 

The  fact  is  that  the  government's  own  records  are  unreliable.  And  the 
system  is  flat-out  broken  and  Indian  people  have  no  faith  in  it. 

It's  no  surprise  that  the  government's  position  all  along  has  been  that 
everyone's  account  is  fine,  and  no  one  is  missing  any  money.  But  we  all 
know  that's  not  the  case. 

You  don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  this,  lust  take  the  word  of  the 
government's  own  officials  who  have  testified  under  oath  to  the  following: 
lohn  M.  Miller,  former  deputy  special  trustee,  said  the  "database  is 
plagued  by  missing  records,  unreliable  information,  severe  security 
deficiencies  and  unverifiable  audit  trails." 

Principal  Deputy  Special  Trustee  Tommy  Thompson  said  that  the  government 
knew  of  serious  "issues  with  the  quality  of  the  data  and  the  integrity  of 
the  data." 

Paul  Holman,  the  first  special  trustee,  has  said  the  "electronic 
databases  ...  do  not  contain  accurate  ownership  information.  They  do  not 
contain  accurate  revenue  and  expense  information  that  can  be  verified." 

"Do  you  believe  that  those  systems  are  reliable?"  he  was  asked. 
"Absolutely  not." 

"Do  you  think  that  the  data  in  the  systems  has  integrity?" 

"No . " 

Deputy  Special  Trustee  Donna  Erwin  has  said  there  is  "no  way  of 
determining  whether  the  majority  of  Individual  Indian  Money  account 
statements  could  be  accurate  or  not." 

Interior's  own  auditor  says  this: 

"Certain  of  these  internal  control  weaknesses  are  so  pervasive  and  so 
fundamental  as  to  render  certain  significant  accounting  systems 
unreliable. " 

More  recently,  a 2005  report  by  Interior's  inspector  general  noted: 
"Interior  procedures  and  control  were  not  adequate  to  ensure  that  Indian 
trust  activities  and  balances  were  properly  recorded." 

The  accounting  firm  of  KPMG  said,  "Inadequacies  in  trust-related  systems 
make  it  impractical  for  the  auditors  ...  to  determine  the  fairness  of 
trust  balances." 

There's  little  wonder  that  most  Indians  don't  believe  the  department 
when  it  claims  it  knows  exactly  how  much  is  in  each  trust  holder's  account. 

What  we  need  is  an  honest  and  fair  settlement  of  the  Cobell  lawsuit.  But 
what  we  also  need  is  an  acknowledgement  from  the  U.S.  government  that  they 
have  lost  and  mismanaged  our  money  and  don't  know  where  it  is  - plain  and 
simple. 

What  we  don't  need  is  for  the  government  to  wage  an  individual  account- 
by-account  attack  on  every  single  Indian  trust  beneficiary. 

Let's  get  some  leadership  at  the  highest  levels  who  can  come  up  with 
real  solutions  to  fix  this  broken  trust.  I pledge  to  do  my  part. 

It's  up  to  the  government  to  do  theirs. 

Tex  G.  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  in  North 
Dakota,  is  a past  president  of  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
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Group  supports  Indians  in  office 
By  Michael  McNutt 
Capitol  Bureau 
May  14,  2006 


Kalyn  Free  is  working  to  make  sure  more  American  Indians  get  a chance  to 
do  as  she  did  and  seek  political  office 

"Indians  especially  here  in  Oklahoma  can  have  a tremendous  impact  on  the 
political  structure  and  on  races/'  said  Free,  a Tulsa  lawyer  and  2004 
congressional  candidate.  "We  have  not  quite  honestly  flexed  that  muscle  in 
Oklahoma  to  any  real  degree  of  certainty,  but  the  possibility's  there." 

Free,  a Choctaw  Nation  member,  is  principal  organizer  of  the  Indigenous 
Democratic  Network  and  its  campaign  financing  arm  known  as  INDN's  List.  It 
is  modeled  after  EMILY'S  List,  which  in  2004  supported  liberal  female 
candidates  including  Free. 

The  group's  mission  is  to  elect  Indians  and  Democrats. 

"What  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  mobilize  the  Indian  voters  and 
Democratic  voters  to  turn  out  and  vote  for  candidates  who  may  not  be 
Indian,  but  who  care  about  the  same  things  that  Indian  Country  cares  about 
and  care  about  the  same  thing  that  Democrats  care  about,"  she  said. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  the  same  values  as  Indians  --  taking  care  of 
the  elderly,  children  and  those  less  fortunate,  providing  health  care  and 
protecting  the  environment  and  Social  Security,  she  said. 

"It  makes  sense  that  we  align  ourselves  with  the  Democratic  Party,"  said 
Free,  42. 

Flowever,  10  of  the  13  Indians  in  the  state  House  of  Representatives  are 
Republican.  One  state  senator  identified  as  an  Indian  is  a Republican. 

Free,  one  of  75  at-large  members  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
said:  "The  Republican  Party  has  no  qualms  or  no  problems,  unfortunately, 
finding  their  token  candidates  to  put  up  to  run  for  public  office.  Indians 
are  traditionally  Democratic  both  in  Oklahoma  and  across  the  country. 
Clearly  85  percent  of  the  national  Indian  vote  goes  to  Democrats;  in  some 
areas  it's  as  high  as  95  percent." 

State  Rep.  Lisa  Billy,  R-Purcell,  said  Indians  in  Oklahoma  are 
identifying  more  with  the  Republican  Party. 

"Native  American  people  are  conservative  by  nature,"  she  said. 

"I  prefer  less  government  interference  in  my  life  as  a Native  American," 
Billy  said.  "We've  seen  the  effects  of  government  on  my  race  of  people, 
and  it  hasn't  always  been  positive." 

Billy,  who  helped  organize  the  Native  American  Caucus,  said  the  number 
of  Indian  legislators  today  could  be  the  most  serving  at  any  one  time. 

Billy,  elected  in  2004  and  who  previously  served  six  years  as  a 
Chickasaw  tribal  legislator,  said  the  Native  American  Caucus  is  a 
bipartisan  effort  open  to  all  legislators.  In  the  House,  the  goal  is  to 
educate  members  about  tribes  and  get  legislators  acquainted  with  tribes  in 
their  districts,  she  said. 

Billy  applauds  Free's  efforts. 

"We  absolutely  need  more  people  to  be  active,"  Billy  said.  "Hopefully 
I'm  doing  that  in  my  district,  whether  they  be  Native  American,  European 
or  whatever  race  they  are." 

Free  had  hoped  to  be  the  first  American  Indian  woman  in  Congress.  She 
was  elected  district  attorney  for  Haskell  and  Pittsburg  counties  in  1998 
and  resigned  in  2002  to  run  for  Congress.  But  redistricting  occurred  and 
she  would  have  had  to  run  against  incumbent  Brad  Carson,  a Democrat,  so 
she  sat  out  that  year's  congressional  race. 

When  Carson  opted  to  run  for  U.S.  Senate  in  2004,  she  ran  for  his  2nd 
Congressional  District  seat.  She  lost  the  Democratic  primary  to  eventual 
winner  Dan  Boren. 

Her  organization,  which  started  in  February  2005,  will  sponsor  a 
training  for  candidates  from  diverse  backgrounds  Dune  10  in  Tulsa. 

Speakers  will  include  U.S.  Rep.  Mike  Honda,  D-Calif.,  and  a former  vice 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  group  is  supporting  at  least  two  legislative  candidates 
this  year.  INDN's  List  gave  $2,500  each  to  Scott  Bighorse  of  Pawhuska,  who 
is  seeking  the  District  36  House  seat,  and  to  Charles  Hoskin  of  Vinita, 
who  is  seeking  the  District  6 House  seat. 

The  organization  also  is  backing  first-time  legislative  candidates  in 
California,  Washington  and  Minnesota. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Oklahoman/News  9,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Health  bill  reauthorization  'more  important  than  ever' 
by:  Jerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  8,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Rep.  Frank  Pallone  Jr.  has  made  a name  for  himself  in  Indian 
country  as  a lawmaker  who  stands  up  for  tribes,  even  though  few  Indians 
populate  his  New  Jersey  district. 

But  as  a member  of  the  Resources  Committee,  the  committee  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  many  Indian-specific 
issues,  the  New  Jersey  Democrat  seldom  misses  a chance  to  advocate  for 
fairness  toward  Indians  in  the  formulation  of  policy. 

A good  example  came  early  in  the  second  session  of  the  current  109th 
Congress,  as  it  became  clear  that  the  federal  budget  would  seek  to  save  on 
health  outlays  by  reducing  Medicaid  benefits  and  increasing  the  program's 
co-payment  and  premium  costs. 

Medicaid  is  the  United  States'  federal/state  program  that  helps  pay  for 
health  care  for  the  needy,  aged,  blind  and  disabled,  and  for  low-income 
families  with  children. 

At  present,  American  Indian  Medicaid  beneficiaries  with  incomes  below 
the  poverty  line  are  not  required  to  pay  premiums,  co-payments  and  other 
forms  of  cost-sharing  with  their  health  care  providers. 

Pallone  criticized  the  "enormous  consequences"  of  the  policy  change  for 
individual  Indians,  the  IHS,  and  tribal  and  urban  health  care  providers. 
"Native  American  beneficiaries  . . . would  be  subject  to  new  out-of-pocket 
costs,"  he  said.  "This  may  cause  them  to  go  without  much-needed  care  and 
contribute  to  worsening  health  outcomes.  Native  American  beneficiaries 
will  then  be  forced  to  seek  care  from  IHS,  tribal  and/or  urban  Indian 
health  facilities,  which  already  suffer  from  severely  limited  resources." 

To  prevent  that,  Pallone  offered  companion  legislation  in  the  House  to  a 
Senate  bill  of  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  that  would  exempt  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  from  the  "more  pay  or  less  service"  demands  of 
the  budget-crunched  Medicaid  program. 

"But  the  budget  problem  is  there,"  Pallone  said.  "It's  inherent  in 
everything  we  do." 

Most  Indian  health  care  funding  comes  out  of  the  domestic  discretionary 
budget,  that  small  percentage  of  federal  expenditures  that  is  being 
targeted  for  cutbacks  through  the  budgeting  process  because  larger  savings 
would  take  politically  daunting  changes  in  law.  The  domestic  discretionary 
budget  is  up  for  renegotiation  every  appropriations  cycle,  meaning  Indian 
health  care  funds  are  on  the  firing  line  every  year  for  as  long  as  the 
federal  budget  remains  in  deficit  mode  (that  is  to  say,  for  the 
foreseeable  future) . 

"One  of  the  things  we've  talked  about  doing  is  making  the  IHS  an 
entitlement,  so  that  it's  not  subject  to  these  appropriations  vagaries," 
Pallone  said. 

He  has  introduced  stand-alone  legislation  to  that  effect,  arguing  that 
the  federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  2007  (which  begins  in  October)  "falls 
well  short  of  the  level  of  funding  that  would  permit  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  programs  to  achieve  health  and  health  system  parity  with  the 
majority  of  other  Americans." 

If  entitlement  status  can  be  gained  for  IHS  funding.  Congress  will  have 
to  fund  the  unmet  health  needs  of  Indian  country.  Tribal  leaders  have  put 
forward  a $19.7  billion  "needs-based  budget"  for  the  IHS,  almost  six  times 
the  Bush  administration's  initial  budget  request  of  $3.2  billion,  and  sure 
to  far  exceed  any  amount  enacted  by  Congress. 


Pallone  acknowledges  steady,  small  budget  increases  to  the  IHS  during 
the  George  W.  Bush  presidency,  but  terms  them  "still  entirely  inadequate" 
to  even  maintaining  the  current  level  of  IHS  services.  The  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  fiscal  year  2007  IHS  budget  remains  under  discussion  in 
Congress . 

In  the  meantime,  Pallone  is  part  of  a cohort  of  congressional  members 
who  are  backing  reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 
"It's  more  important  than  ever,"  he  said  of  the  reauthorization . 

A bill  introduced  in  the  Senate,  Senate  Bill  1057,  would  revise  and 
extend  the  act,  updating  it  to  address  the  current  health  care  needs  of 
Indian  country.  It  is  far  from  a simple  reauthorization,  and  an  IHCIA 
reauthorization  bill  being  developed  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Don  Young,  R- 
Alaska,  is  not  expected  to  be  identical  with  the  Senate  bill  when  and  if 
it  is  introduced.  The  two  bills  would  have  to  be  reconciled  before  a law 
can  be  enacted,  raising  the  prospect  that  on  a legislative  calendar 
already  shortened  by  the  presence  of  November  elections,  IHCIA 
reauthorization  could  run  out  of  time  for  the  second  consecutive  Congress. 

"We  can't  count  on  a last-minute  flurry  [of  legislation  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  at  the  end  of  the  109th  Congress],  because  it  didn't 
work  last  time,"  Pallone  said. 

"Accordingly,  it  is  important  for  us  to  move  soon  so  time  does  not  once 
again  run  out  on  this  legislation.  We  need  to  move  quickly  to  have  this 
bill  voted  on  in  the  House,  reconciled  with  the  Senate  bill  and  sent  to 
the  president's  desk  for  his  signature." 

Pallone  is  also  trying  to  restore  funding  cuts  to  clean  drinking  water 
programs  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Superfund  program  for 
cleaning  up  toxic  pollution.  For  the  first  time  ever,  the  EPA  has 
announced  that  it  is  restoring  a Superfund  site  to  its  list  for  priority 
cleanup.  The  site  affects  the  New  Jersey  state-recognized  Ramapough  Lenape 
Indian  Nation. 

Among  Pallone' s other  Indian-specific  priorities  in  the  109th  Congress 
are  beefing  up  law  enforcement  funding  for  tribes  and  empowering  them  to 
access  U.S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security  programs  for  border  patrols 
outside  state  administrative  channels.  And  like  just  about  everyone  else 
with  an  allegiance  to  Indian  country,  Pallone  has  found  himself  condemning 
the  raids  of  the  Interior  Department  on  Indian  program  funds  and  fending 
off  the  usages  made  by  anti-Indian  interests  of  indicted  lobbyist  lack 
Abramoff's  misdeeds  with  tribal  fees  and  donations. 

Pallone  attended  the  March  1 joint  hearing  of  Congress  announcing  an 
attempt  to  settle  the  trust  funds  lawsuit.  Cobell  v.  Norton,  legislatively. 

He  told  a National  Congress  of  American  Indians  audience  afterward,  "It 
has  become  very  clear  to  me  that  the  Department  of  Interior  seems  more 
interested  in  delaying  negotiations  on  a fair  settlement  so  it  can  try  to 
divide  Indian  country  and  get  Congress  to  force  a settlement  that  is 
unjust.  The  recent  cut  of  $1  million  ...  to  Indian  programs  to  pay  for 
attorney  fees  ordered  by  the  court  [in  Cobell]  is  the  latest  in  the 
unconscionable  tactics  used  by  the  Department  of  Interior." 

As  for  the  time  of  trouble  brought  on  tribes  by  Abramoff,  Pallone  hopes 
tribes  have  overcome  the  worst  of  it. 

"Obviously  the  Abramoff  thing  has  been  used  by  the  opponents  of  Indian 
tribes,  of  Indian  gaming,  to  get  limits  on  gaming,  to  get  limits  on 
political  donations  . . . But  I think  you  just  have  to  keep  pointing  out 
that  tribes  are  the  victims  ...  I think  that  we've  done  a pretty  good  job 
with  their  advocacy  conferences,  where  they've  been  visiting  Congress  and 
explaining  themselves.  I think  they've  had  some  success  ...  they  can 
dissipate  that  negativity." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Funding  for  Indian  clinics  restored 

House  panel's  action  may  keep  Seattle  site  open 

By  CHARLES  POPE 

P-I  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 

May  13,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Turning  its  back  on  the  White  House  once  again,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  restored  $33  million  in  funding  for  urban  Indian 
health  clinics. 

The  decision  Wednesday  by  the  committee  was  good  news  for  the  Seattle 
Indian  Health  Board,  the  nation's  largest  urban  Indian  clinic,  which  would 
have  lost  40  percent  of  its  funding  if  the  White  House's  budget  request 
had  been  approved. 

With  the  money  back  in  the  budget  and  awaiting  Senate  action,  the 
Seattle  clinic  would  collect  about  $3.5  million  to  underwrite  its  programs, 
which  include  primary  care,  dental  care,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  counseling 
and  prenatal  care. 

"These  clinics  are  really  specialized  and  target  issues  that  affect 
tribes,"  said  Rep.  Norm  Dicks,  D-Wash.,  who  along  with  Rep.  Dim  McDermott, 
D-Wash.,  led  efforts  to  keep  the  funding. 

This  year  marked  at  least  the  sixth  time  since  1983  that  federal  funding 
for  the  center  came  under  assault.  Each  of  those  efforts  failed. 

Dicks  called  the  proposal  "one  of  those  mindless  cuts"  that  White  House 
budget  officials  recommend  only  to  have  them  rejected  by  Congress.  The  34 
clinics  across  the  nation  have  broad  support  in  Congress.  McDermott  was 
able  to  get  signatures  of  more  than  40  members  - in  both  parties  - for  a 
letter  demanding  that  funding  be  fully  restored. 

"The  Seattle  Indian  Health  Board  would  have  great  difficulty  surviving 
without  this  federal  program,  and  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  program 
makes  a cost-effective  - not  to  mention  life-saving  - difference  for 
thousands  of  my  Seattle  constituents,"  McDermott  said. 

Although  small  in  dollar  terms  when  compared  with  the  federal  budget, 
eliminating  the  Urban  Indian  Health  program  would  have  significant  real- 
life  effects  in  Seattle,  McDermott  and  Dicks  argued. 

The  Seattle  clinic,  at  611  12th  Ave.  S.,  provides  a full  range  of 
medical,  dental,  lab  and  pharmacy  services  along  with  programs  aimed  at 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

The  White  House  said  closing  the  clinic  would  not  affect  patients 
because  they  can  get  similar  services  at  community  health  clinics. 

The  House  version  will  have  to  be  reconciled  with  whatever  the  Senate 
decides,  but  Dicks  said  he  expects  most  - if  not  all  - of  the  funding  to 
be  approved. 

"These  are  really  good  programs.  If  you  didn't  have  these  clinics  the 
patients  would  end  up  in  the  emergency  room.  And  that's  much  more 
expensive. " 

P-I  Washington  correspondent  Charles  Pope 

can  be  reached  at  202-263-6461  or  charliepope@seattlepi.com. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2006  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Tribes  could  escape  gas  tax 
State  fears  impact  if  more  sue,  win 


JOSEPH  TURNER;  The  News  Tribune 
May  14,  2006 

What  if  you  could  drive  onto  a tribal  reservation  and  fill  up  your  gas 
tank  for  31  cents  a gallon  less  than  you're  paying  now? 

It  isn't  happening  yet,  but  the  prospect  alarms  state  officials.  They're 
fussing  about  a series  of  "what  ifs"  after  a federal  judge's  ruling  late 
last  year  that  the  state  cannot  collect  its  31-cent  tax  on  gasoline  sold 
at  tribal  gas  stations. 

For  now,  the  ruling  applies  to  only  the  Squaxin  and  Swinomish  tribes, 
both  of  which  sued  to  stop  paying  the  state  gas  tax. 

But  what  if  all  the  other  tribes  in  Washington  also  sued  and  won  an 
exemption  from  the  state  tax?  What  if  a tribe  built  or  bought  a refinery 
and  sold  tax-exempt  gasoline  to  stations  around  the  state?  What  if  tribes 
undercut  nontribal  gas  stations  and  sold  gas  for  10,  20  or  31  cents  less 
than  their  competition? 

The  answer:  Washington  state  could  lose  millions  - perhaps  hundreds  of 
millions  - of  dollars  every  year  from  lost  gas  tax  revenues.  That  would 
jeopardize  billions  of  dollars  in  highway,  bridge  and  ferry  projects  the 
state  hopes  to  build  over  the  next  decade. 

"Can  you  imagine  if  they  got  a station  along  1-5  some  places  and  it's  5 
cents,  10  cents  cheaper?"  state  Sen.  Ken  Jacobsen,  D-Seattle,  a member  of 
the  Senate  Transportation  Committee,  said  of  the  tribes. 

"We've  got  to  get  to  a solution,"  he  said,  "because  it  definitely  has  a 
financial  impact  on  the  state." 

So  far,  the  financial  impact  on  the  state  is  negligible.  Last  month,  the 
Squaxins  stopped  paying  the  state  gas  tax,  but  immediately  imposed  an 
equivalent  31-cent  tribal  tax.  So  they're  not  undercutting  the  price  of 
gas  at  nontribal  stations,  but  the  state  is  losing  the  money  it  used  to 
get  from  the  tribe. 

'NO  MAD  DASH' 

"There's  no  change  in  the  price  to  the  public,"  said  Kelly  Croman, 
Squaxin  tribal  attorney.  And  there's  no  "mad  dash"  to  try  to  undercut  the 
price  of  gas  on  the  market,  she  said.  Money  from  the  tribal  tax  is  going 
to  pay  for  roads,  bus  service,  bridges,  police  and  other  tribal  functions, 
she  said. 

But  if  other  tribes  sued  and  were  able  to  buy  gasoline  from  distributors 
without  paying  the  state  tax,  the  loss  to  the  state  could  be  substantial. 
If  10  percent  of  all  gasoline  sales  were  exempt  from  the  state  tax,  the 
state  would  lose  $118  million  a year  by  2010,  said  Amy  Amis,  deputy 
director  for  planning  and  programming  for  the  state  Department  of 
Transportation . 

No  one  knows  how  much  gas  the  tribes  would  sell  - the  Squaxins  and  the 
Swinomish  have  only  one  station  apiece.  And  no  one  knows  if  all  of 
Washington's  tribes  would  ask  the  federal  courts  for  the  same  exemption. 

So  precise  estimates  are  impossible. 

However,  the  state  currently  rebates  about  $4.87  million  a year  to  14  of 
the  state's  29  tribes  because  they  have  long-standing  agreements.  Overall, 
the  state  collects  more  than  $1  billion  a year  in  gas  taxes. 

JUDGE:  no  tax  on  reservations 

The  amount  of  money  refunded  to  the  Nisqually,  the  Tulalip  and  other 
tribes  comes  from  a formula  based  on  the  number  of  tribal  members  who  live 
on  or  near  their  reservations,  average  annual  gasoline  consumption  and  the 
amount  of  the  state  gas  tax. 

That  formula  tries  to  approximate  the  amount  of  gas  purchased  by  tribal 
members  and  exempts  that  amount  from  the  state  gas  tax,  while  still 
collecting  tax  on  gas  sold  to  nontribal  drivers,  said  Art  Farley  of  the 
state  Department  of  Licensing,  which  collects  the  state  gas  tax. 

But  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Thomas  Zilly  ruled  in  November  that  the 
state  didn't  have  the  right  to  collect  state  gas  tax  for  any  gas  sold  on 
reservations,  regardless  of  whether  the  buyer  was  a tribal  member. 

Although  the  state  argued  that  the  gas  tax  ultimately  is  paid  by 
consumers,  Zilly  sided  with  the  tribes'  argument  that  the  burden  of  paying 
the  state  tax  falls  on  retailers.  That's  because  tribal  stations  still 


have  to  pay  the  state  tax  on  all  the  gas  they  bought  from  distributors  and 
have  no  way  of  recovering  that  tax  from  a driver  who  takes  off  without 
paying. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  gives  tax  rebates  to  fuel  suppliers  and 
distributors  who  don't  receive  payment  from  their  customers. 

The  state  has  appealed  Zilly's  ruling,  which  means  other  tribes  aren't 
likely  to  get  a similar  arrangement  as  the  Squaxins  until  the  higher 
courts  have  ruled  on  the  appeal.  The  Spokane  tribe  already  has  asked  for 
similar  treatment. 

The  Puyallup  Tribe,  which  has  no  gas  tax  compact  with  the  state,  is  just 
beginning  to  look  at  the  Zilly  ruling,  said  tribal  spokesman  John  Weymer. 
Currently,  the  Puyallups  collect  the  state  gas  tax  and  give  all  of  it  to 
the  state. 

Governor  seeks  agreement 

Tom  Fitzsimmons,  Gov.  Chris  Gregoire's  chief  of  staff,  said  the  state  is 
negotiating  with  the  tribes,  refineries,  suppliers  and  distributors  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  tax  issue. 

A bill  that  would  have  made  the  tax  payable  by  anyone  who  buys  gasoline 
from  suppliers  passed  the  state  Senate  earlier  this  year  but  died  in  the 
House . 

As  well  it  should  have,  said  Charlie  Brown,  lobbyist  for  the  gasoline 
distributors . Distributors  are  the  ones  who  buy  gasoline  and  deliver  it  in 
tanker  trucks  to  gas  stations  and  other  clients. 

The  bill  that  died.  Senate  Bill  6785,  also  would  have  put  distributors 
in  a bind  by  potentially  making  them  pay  the  gas  tax  30  to  45  days  sooner 
than  they  do  today.  That  would  cost  them  $5  million  a month.  Brown  said. 

A scenario  that  could  be  costly  to  the  state  is  one  in  which  tribes  get 
into  the  refinery  or  manufacturing  business. 

"Theoretically,  a tribal  entity  could  buy  fuel  at  one  of  the  refineries, 
throw  their  own  additive  in  it  and  then  they  might  be  able  to  argue  that 
they  are  a manufacturer,"  Brown  said. 

That  means  tribes  could  sell  tax-free  gasoline  to  nontribal  retailers 
and  the  state  could  lose  huge  amounts  of  tax  revenues. 

"That  makes  the  state  very  nervous,"  Brown  said. 

The  Legislature  has  $12.7  billion  in  transportation  projects  that  are 
relying  on  gas  tax  revenues,  including  a 5-cent  increase  approved  in  2003 
and  a phased-in  9. 5-cent  hike  approved  in  2005. 

The  state  gas  tax  is  scheduled  to  go  up  3 cents  on  Duly  1,  another  2 
cents  in  2007  and  1.5  cents  in  2008.  That  would  make  it  37.5  cents  a 
gallon . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Tacoma  News,  Inc.  A subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Redden  ruling  could  affect  Nez  Perce  agreement  on  Snake  water 
The  Associated  Press 
May  14,  2006 

LEWISTON,  Idaho  Some  Idaho  water  groups  say  a judge's  upcoming  decision 
on  whether  farmers  who  take  water  from  the  Snake  River  for  irrigation  are 
harming  endangered  salmon  could  disrupt  a historic  pact  between  the  state, 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  and  the  federal  government. 

U-S  District  Court  Dudge  Dames  Redden  of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  expected 
to  rule  in  the  case  soon. 

Norm  Semanko,  director  of  the  Idaho  Water  Users  Association  , said 
irrigators  in  southern  Idaho  could  pull  out  of  the  Snake  River 


Adjudication  depending  on  how  Redden  rules. 

The  agreement  is  part  of  a 20-year-old  attempt  to  sort  out  180-thousand 
water  claims  in  the  river  basin  that  makes  up  87  percent  of  the  water  in 
Idaho . 

Despite  Semanko's  concerns,  others  involved  say  they  still  believe  final 
settlement  could  come  within  months. 

Steve  Strack,  an  Idaho  deputy  attorney  general,  says  the  state  is  still 
on  track. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Fisher  Communications,  Inc.  (KBCI  TV) 
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Tribe  floats  plan  to  restore  marsh 

The  Tulalips  hope  to  partner  with  state  and  local  government  to  improve 
remove  dikes  in  Marysville. 

By  Scott  Morris 
Herald  Writer 
May  10,  2006 

MARYSVILLE  - The  Tulalip  Tribes  wants  to  reverse  the  tide  of  dike- 
building on  the  Snohomish  River  delta. 

The  tribe  and  its  federal,  state  and  local  partners  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  public  about  a plan  to  breach  some  of  those  dikes  and  reclaim  the 
estuary. 

Loggers,  farmers  and  industry  built  the  dikes  to  dry  out  all  but  17 
percent  of  the  estuary,  according  to  the  Qwuloolt  Estuary  Restoration 
Project . 

Qwuloolt  means  "great  marsh"  in  Lushootseed,  the  native  language  of  the 
area . 

The  project  would  let  the  tides  reclaim  some  of  that  once-sizable  marsh 
for  young  salmon,  wildlife  and  plants.  To  do  so,  the  project  partners  want 
to  spend  up  to  $4  million  to  remove  large  sections  of  dike,  plus  four  tide 
gates,  on  the  northeast  side  of  Ebey  Slough. 

That  would  allow  tides  to  flood  385  acres  of  former  dairy  pasture  the 
tribes  now  own.  In  spots,  the  water  would  push  in  close  to  Sunnyside 
Boulevard  and  some  newer  neighborhoods  there.  The  project  could  be  ready 
by  2009,  said  Kurt  Nelson,  a biologist  for  the  Tulalip  Tribes. 

The  city  of  Marysville  is  working  closely  with  the  project  so  a trail 
system  can  be  included  to  connect  the  Sunnyside  area  with  the  new  Ebey 
Waterfront  Park,  Mayor  Dennis  Kendall  said.  The  trail  would  go  on  top  of  a 
new  dike  that  would  be  built  farther  inland  at  the  edge  of  the  marsh, 
Kendall  said. 

That  dike  would  be  necessary  to  protect  Brashler  Industrial  Park,  the 
city's  wastewater  treatment  plant  and  some  of  the  Sunnyside  neighborhoods. 

Tribal  officials  remain  open  to  the  trail  idea,  but  no  design  has  been 
chosen.  Nelson  said. 

Residents  will  have  a chance  to  comment  on  three  alternatives,  plus  an 
option  to  keep  the  existing  dikes  intact.  Nelson  said. 

The  cheapest  of  the  three  would  be  to  remove  the  existing  dike  on  that 
section  of  Ebey  Slough,  Nelson  said. 

Another  option  is  to  remove  2,000  feet  of  that  dike,  he  said. 

A third  but  less  likely  option  would  be  to  keep  the  existing  dike  and 
open  two  200-foot  breaches  - big  enough  to  let  the  tide  in  but  small 
enough  for  the  gaps  to  be  spanned  with  footbridges. 

The  initial  idea  was  to  put  a trail  on  top  of  the  existing  dike,  but 
Kendall  said  the  bridges  would  have  proven  too  costly. 

Instead,  the  new  interior  dike  would  suit  the  city's  trail  plans, 

Kendall  said. 


Walking  along  the  dike  earlier  this  month,  Maria  Calvi,  a restoration 
ecologist  with  the  Tulalip  Tribes,  said  the  trail  idea  has  some 
educational  value.  People  could  get  a close-up  view  as  marsh  plants  re- 
establish themselves  over  time,  she  said. 

"It  could  be  a really  good  learning  opportunity  for  what  restoration  is, 
" Calvi  said. 

Estuaries  are  important  transition  zones  for  juvenile  salmon  as  they 
adjust  from  fresh  water  to  salt  water.  Nelson  said.  Young  salmon  eat 
insects  and  shellfish  that  thrive  in  tidal  estuaries.  Nelson  said. 

Other  species,  such  as  starry  flounder  and  perch,  also  need  estuaries, 
he  said. 

The  project  also  would  remove  four  tide  gates  where  Hones  and  Allen 
creeks  spill  into  Ebey  Slough.  Migrating  salmon  could  enter  the  streams 
more  easily,  and  the  tides  would  flush  stagnant  Allen  Creek  and  improve 
the  water  quality.  Nelson  said. 

The  project  was  conceived  to  offset  the  damage  from  4 million  tons  of 
industrial  waste  dumped  from  1964  to  1979  into  the  former  Tulalip  landfill 
at  the  mouth  of  Ebey  Slough. 

Audrey  Hobeck,  a commissioner  for  Diking  District  3,  which  maintains  the 
Ebey  Slough  dike,  supports  the  project. 

Many  of  the  project's  neighbors  didn't  agree  at  first,  but  opposition 
seems  to  have  quieted,  Hobeck  said. 

"When  they  first  talked  about  it,  there  were  a lot  of  fears"  that  their 
properties  would  be  flooded,  said  Hobeck,  who  owns  a metal  fabrication 
shop  in  Brashler  Industrial  Park. 

Over  time,  those  fears  have  lessened,  particularly  when  the  new  interior 
dike  was  included,  Hobeck  said. 

Lingering  worries  have  more  to  do  with  the  fears  of  some  residents  about 
an  influx  of  rats  and  other  rodents  once  the  area  starts  to  flood.  Nelson 
said . 

"I'm  not  sure  how  to  answer  that,"  Nelson  said. 

Now  the  project  partners  want  to  know  what  people  think,  he  said. 

"We  want  a project  that  everybody  can  agree  to,"  Nelson  said.  "That 
might  be  difficult  to  obtain,  but  that's  our  goal." 

Reporter  Scott  Morris:  425-339-3292  or  smorris@  heraldnet.com. 
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Yakama  Nation  works  to  restore  salmon  runs  on  Klickitat  River 
By  PHIL  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 
May  15,  2006 

GLENWOOD  - If  things  go  as  planned,  salmon  and  steelhead  could  soon  reac 
the  upper  watershed  of  the  Klickitat  River  - something  that  hasn't 
happened  in  more  than  a half  century. 

As  Columbia  River  dams  began  decimating  fish  runs  in  the  1950s,  fish 
returns  to  the  upper  Klickitat  suffered  as  well. 

But  new  fish-rearing  practices  and  habitat  restoration  pioneered  by  the 
Yakama  Nation  may  help  change  that. 

After  six  years  of  planning  and  negotiating,  the  state  Department  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  on  Friday  turned  over  operations  of  the  Klickitat 
Hatchery  to  the  Yakama  Nation. 

Although  the  state  still  will  have  a hand  in  the  hatchery  - which 
employs  six  full-time  workers  - the  Yakama  Nation  will  lead  fish 
management  there. 

While  the  state  has  been  successful  in  building  hatchery  stock,  wildlife 


officials  admit  the  tribe  has  developed  superior  fish-rearing  practices  to 
rebuild  native  fish  populations.  And  the  tribe  likely  would  be  more 
successful  in  garnering  federal  funds  to  support  such  a project,  says  Bill 
Tweit,  a state  fisheries  spokesman. 

"They're  the  pioneers  in  that,"  he  says.  "That's  what  they've  been  doing 
at  the  Cle  Elum  Hatchery  for  quite  some  time  now." 

The  smell  of  freshly  cooked  salmon  and  buffalo  meat  hung  in  the  air 
Friday  at  the  Klickitat  Hatchery  just  east  of  Glenwood,  as  tribal  member 
Gerry  Lewis  captured  the  attention  of  more  than  200  well-wishers  with  a 
traditional  Yakama  song.  The  song  thanked  the  Creator  for  everyone  who 
attended  the  open  house  announcing  the  hatchery's  transfer. 

Lewis  followed  with  a prayer,  giving  thanks  for  "the  land  that  we  stand 
upon,  the  air  that  we  breathe  and  the  water  that  we  drink,"  before  those 
in  attendance  were  treated  to  lunch. 

In  February  2005,  the  state  agreed  to  hand  over  to  the  tribe  not  only 
operations,  but  hatchery  facilities  and  the  land  they  sit  on.  Public 
access  to  fishing  and  rafting  would  continue  in  the  area. 

But  the  agreement  stalled  after  Klickitat  County  commissioners  voiced 
disapproval,  citing  a long-standing  boundary  dispute  between  the  tribe  and 
the  county  on  hatchery  property.  Commissioners  also  questioned  the 
project's  possible  environmental  impacts. 

According  to  tribal  officials  and  federal  maps  outlining  reservation 
boundaries,  the  hatchery  property  is  situated  within  the  closed  section  of 
the  Yakama  reservation,  as  is  much  of  the  Klickitat  River.  But  county 
officials  say  otherwise,  citing  maps  from  the  state  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  other  state  agencies. 

County  officials  also  say  they  weren't  included  in  discussions  about  any 
hatchery  changes,  but  should  have  been,  says  Klickitat  County  Commissioner 
loan  Frey. 

Linder  a modified  agreement,  however,  the  tribe  will  lease  the  hatchery 
free  of  charge  for  three  years  while  leading  operations  of  the  50-year-old 
hatchery,  says  Bill  Sharp,  the  tribe's  leading  fish  biologist  on  the 
project . 

Tweit  hopes  that  during  the  three  years,  county  officials  will  see  how 
the  tribe's  plan  will  benefit  everyone  and  be  willing  to  support  a more 
permanent  agreement. 

Taking  such  a lead  will  not  only  help  the  Yakamas  continue  to  restore  a 
fish  sacred  to  their  culture,  but  also  improve  fisheries  for  everyone, 
says  Yakama  Klickitat  Fisheries  manager  Mel  Sampson. 

Now,  fish  reared  at  the  hatchery  return  to  the  hatchery,  where  they 
spawn.  But  the  Yakamas  want  to  proportionally  gather  wild  fish  from  fish 
runs  and  have  them  spawn  at  the  hatchery.  Their  offspring  would  then  be 
placed  in  acclimation  ponds  in  the  upper  watersheds  of  the  100-mile-long 
Klickitat,  where  they  eventually  will  return  and  spawn.  The  cycle  would  be 
repeated,  skipping  every  other  generation  of  wild  fish. 

"Hopefully  it  will  lead  to  more  fish  production  that  will  eventually 
lead  to  more  fisheries  for  everyone,"  Sampson  says. 

The  Klickitat  Hatchery  would  employ  fish-rearing  settings  similar  to 
those  in  place  at  the  Cle  Elum  Hatchery.  The  raceways  would  have 
vegetation  and  be  painted  to  mimic  natural  habitat,  simulating  natural 
river  bottoms. 

In  addition,  repairs  are  needed  at  the  facility  and  the  staff  might  have 
to  be  increased  to  fully  initiate  the  plan,  Sampson  says. 

"The  sophistication  that's  required  is  far  beyond  what  this  facility  now 
has,"  he  says. 

Upgrades  could  cost  nearly  $10  million,  and  money  is  mostly  being  sought 
through  federal  grants,  he  says. 

But  before  those  changes  can  be  made  and  the  project  is  completed,  an 
environmental  impact  study  must  be  conducted.  Sharp  says. 

Tweit,  however,  says  the  project  will  have  only  positive  effects  on  the 
environment . 

Bonneville  Power  and  the  Northwest  Power  and  Conservation  Council  are 
reviewing  the  project's  fish  plan,  which  focuses  on  fall  Chinook  and  coho 
salmon  rearing.  Sharp  says. 

"Principally,  we  are  taking  aggressively  the  appropriate  steps  that  are 


involved/'  Sampson  says.  "The  tribe's  participation  is  going  to  be  for  the 
betterment  of  fish  production." 

Phil  Ferolito  can  be  reached  at  837-6111  or  pferolito@yakimaherald.com. 
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No  final  rest 
RICHARD  COCKLE 
May  14,  2006 

JOSEPH  - When  the  remains  of  Chief  Old  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perce  were  moved 
80  years  ago  to  their  current  grave  site  near  Wallowa  Lake,  historical 
accounts  say  6,000  people  attended  the  ceremony  for  the  venerated  leader. 

But  the  records  avoid  a terrible  subject  that  probably  was  on  everyone's 
mind:  The  chief's  skull  was  gone,  stolen  40  years  earlier  by  a white 
settler. 

One  tale  suggests  it  was  displayed  for  many  years  in  a dentist's  office 
in  Baker  City. 

The  theft  remains  "a  festering  sore"  to  the  tribe,  even  after  so  many 
decades,  said  Vera  Sonneck,  cultural  resources  director  for  the  Nez  Perce 
Reservation  in  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

"It  is  almost  like  a cancer  that  goes  into  remission,  and  that  cancer 
can  come  back  again,"  she  said.  "Yeah,  it  does  hurt.  . . . Indian  people 
do  regard  their  ancestors  dearly." 

If  Old  Joseph's  skull  still  exists,  the  tribe  hopes  to  have  it  returned, 
said  Bobbie  Conner,  one  of  his  descendants  and  the  director  of  the 
Tamastslikt  Cultural  Institute  on  the  Umatilla  Reservation  near  Pendleton. 

That  the  Nez  Perce  lost  their  homeland  was  a terrible  blow,  she  said, 
but  to  have  Old  Joseph's  remains  disturbed  added  insult  to  injury  . 

Old  Joseph,  known  to  the  tribe  both  as  Tuekakas  and  Wellamotkin,  became 
chief  of  the  Wallowa  Band  of  the  Nez  Perce  by  right  of  succession  in  1832. 
He  died  in  October  1871,  the  year  the  first  white  settlers  moved  into 
Wallowa  County  in  northeastern  Oregon. 

Nearly  blind  and  forced  to  ride  double  on  a horse  behind  a young  boy  who 
served  as  his  eyes,  the  aged  chief  desperately  wanted  his  people  to  remain 
in  their  spiritual  homeland,  the  hauntingly  beautiful  mountains,  valleys 
and  canyons  of  what  is  now  Wallowa  County.  But  he  knew  the  pressures  of 
white  settlement  soon  would  become  harder  to  fend  off. 

Old  Joseph  exhorted  his  oldest  son,  Hinmatooyalatkekt,  soon  to  be  known 
as  Chief  Joseph,  never  to  abandon  the  Nez  Perce's  ancestral  home,  wrote 
the  late  Alvin  M.  Josephy  Jr.  in  his  book  "The  Nez  Perce  Indians  and  the 
Opening  of  the  Northwest." 

"My  son,  my  body  is  returning  to  my  mother  earth  and  my  spirit  is  going 
very  soon  to  see  the  Great  Spirit  Chief,"  the  old  chief  said.  "You  must 
stop  your  ears  when  you  are  asked  to  sign  a treaty  selling  your  home." 

The  grieving  Nez  Perce  buried  him  near  what  is  now  the  town  of  Wallowa 
and  suspended  a bell  over  the  grave,  a symbol  of  respect.  But  a white 
settler  stole  the  bell  three  years  later,  and  new  landowners  opened  the 

grave  and  removed  his  skull  in  1886  after  the  tribe  had  been  pushed  out  of 

Wallowa  County,  Josephy  wrote. 

Historians  appear  to  have  lost  track  of  the  skull  after  an  early  report, 

related  by  Josephy,  that  it  was  displayed  in  a dentist's  office  in  the 

early  part  of  the  century.  Sonneck  recalls  a story  from  50  years  ago  that 
two  white  men  in  Nevada  had  the  skull  and  used  it  as  an  ash  tray,  but  she 
doesn't  know  where  it  is  today. 


Body  moved  in  1926 

Old  Joseph's  death  came  at  a time  of  crisis  for  the  Nez  Perce.  The 
tribe's  Wallowa  Band  was  ordered  out  of  Wallowa  County  in  1877  and  faced 
forced  resettlement  on  a reservation  at  Lapwai,  Idaho,  under  what  Native 
American  and  white  historians  contend  was  a fraudulent  1863  treaty  with 
the  government. 

Young  Chief  Joseph  led  750  Nez  Perce  in  an  epic  running  war  with  2,000  U. 
S.  Cavalry  soldiers,  fighting  20  battles  and  skirmishes  and  riding  a 
grueling  1,170  miles  before  defeat  in  the  Bears  Paw  Mountains  of  Montana. 

In  1926,  55  years  after  Old  Joseph's  death,  his  headless  body  was  laid 
to  rest  for  a second  time  near  the  shore  of  Wallowa  Lake.  Moving  the  grave 
became  necessary  because  the  owners  of  the  original  grave  site  were  tired 
of  working  around  it  in  their  farming  operation,  wrote  Harley  Horner,  an 
early  Wallowa  County  historian. 

Ironically,  the  absence  of  a skull  made  it  easy  for  the  shovel-wielding 
white  volunteers,  all  members  of  a civic  group  called  the  Joseph 
Commercial  Club,  to  identify  his  body  from  among  the  remains  of  other 
tribal  members  buried  there,  wrote  Horner,  himself  a club  member. 

"I  said,  'We  will  dig  here  and  if  the  head  is  gone,  it  is  the  right 
one,'"  he  wrote,  adding  that  after  finding  the  body,  "We  had  all  the 
skeleton  but  the  head." 

Before  the  new  grave  was  dedicated,  the  club  went  to  George  P.  Cheney, 
editor  of  the  Record  Chieftain  newspaper  in  Enterprise,  and  urged  him  not 
to  mention  the  theft  in  print.  Horner  argued  that  the  Sept.  26,  1926, 
dedication  would  be  ruined  for  the  Nez  Perce  if  the  story  were  told.  Left 
unspoken  was  the  fear  that  the  Nez  Perce,  then  living  on  the  Umatilla 
Reservation,  the  Colville  Reservation  northwest  of  Spokane  and  the  Nez 
Perce  Reservation  in  Idaho,  might  not  attend  if  word  got  out. 

"End  this  travesty" 

But  the  Nez  Perce  already  knew  and  came  anyway,  said  Conner,  whose 
grandfather  attended  the  ceremony.  Among  the  mourners  were  Yellow  Wolf, 

Otis  Halfmoon  and  the  Black  Eagle  Clan,  all  veterans  of  the  1877  Nez  Perce 
War,  she  said. 

Francis  McFarland,  a Nez  Perce  leader  from  Lapwai  and  a descendant  of 
Old  Joseph,  described  him  during  the  ceremony  as  "a  great  man  of  our 
country.  He  loved  his  children  and  he  loved  his  country  and  he  loved  to 
worship  the  Spirit  of  Heaven." 

The  commercial  club  had  commissioned  a $150  monument  that  was  dedicated 
during  the  ceremony  and  still  stands  over  the  grave,  but  erroneously  gave 
the  year  of  his  death  as  1870.  Many  Nez  Perce  women  openly  wept,  even 
though  Old  Joseph  had  been  dead  for  half  a century,  Horner  wrote. 

But  the  missing  skull  wasn't  mentioned,  probably  because  so  many  on  both 
sides  still  remembered  the  battles,  betrayal,  treachery  and  suffering  that 
ended  with  the  Nez  Perce's  exile  from  Wallowa  County. 

Conner  says  the  time  has  now  come  to  talk  about  it. 

"Probably  that  is  the  one  way  to  make  people  understand  how  we  have  been 
dehumanized,  to  the  degree  that  our  ancestors'  remains  are  souvenirs,"  she 
said . 

She  says  the  return  of  the  skull  would  make  it  possible  for  Old  Joseph 
and  his  son  to  rest  in  peace. 

"Our  heart's  desire  would  be  to  end  this  travesty  by  paying  respect  to 
him  and  reburying  all  of  him,"  Conner  said.  "He  is  our  grandfather.  Quite 
simply,  we  hope  to  lay  our  ancestors  to  rest  as  should  have  been  done  long 
ago . " 
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Appeals  count  revives  Native  voting  nights  lawsuit 
May  8,  2006 

Native  Americans  in  a South  Dakota  reservation  border  city  have  been 
given  another  chance  to  pursue  their  Voting  Rights  Act  lawsuit. 

American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  make  up  nearly  45  percent  of  the 
population  in  Martin,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The  city  is 
located  next  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Reservation . 

Despite  the  high  percentage  of  Native  Americans,  only  two  Indian- 
preferred  candidates  have  been  elected  in  over  two  decades.  That  record 
prompted  Pearl  Cottier  and  Rebecca  Three  Stars,  both  members  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe,  to  file  a lawsuit  against  the  city,  arguing  that  the  voting 
system  dilutes  the  voting  power  of  Native  Americans. 

A federal  judge  dismissed  the  suit  in  March  2005,  ruling  that  the  tribal 
members  failed  to  show  that  city's  redistricting  plan  violated  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  But  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  Friday  disagreed  and 
sent  the  case  back  for  further  review. 

"If  the  district  court  then  finds  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  it  shall 
develop  a plan  under  which  Native  Americans  will  have  a reasonable 
opportunity  to  elect  an  Indian-preferred  candidate,"  Judge  Gerald  W. 

Heaney  wrote  for  the  2-1  majority. 

Should  Cottier  and  Three  Stars  prevail.  Native  voters  could  make  history 
by  electing  their  first  preferred  candidate.  In  court,  the  plaintiffs 
provided  alternatives  to  the  city's  redistricting  plan  to  draw  at  least 
one  majority-Indian  district. 

Evidence  introduced  in  court  also  showed  that  Native  voters  typically 
vote  in  a block.  But  due  to  the  way  the  city's  three  wards  are  drawn,  the 
white  majority  always  prevailed,  the  8th  Circuit  majority  said  on  Friday. 

"The  record  clearly  reflects  that  in  2002,  the  Indian-preferred 
candidates  for  alderman  in  each  of  the  three  wards  lost,"  the  8th  Circuit 
observed.  "In  2003,  the  Indian-preferred  candidates  for  alderman  in  Wards 
I and  III  lost.  And  in  2004,  the  Indian-preferred  candidates  for  alderman 
in  each  of  the  wards  lost." 

"Because  Native  Americans  and  whites  make  up  more  than  99%  of  Martin's 
population,  the  only  conclusion  available  is  that  whites  voted  as  a bloc 
to  defeat  the  Indian-preferred  candidates,"  the  decision  stated. 

One  member  of  the  8th  Circuit,  however,  disagreed  with  the  majority's 
ruling.  Judge  Steven  M.  Colloton,  an  appointee  of  President  Bush,  said 
Cottier  and  Three  Stars  failed  to  provide  evidence  that  their  voting 
rights  were  violated. 

Due  to  the  split,  a rehearing  before  the  8th  Circuit  is  possible.  But 
for  now,  the  American  Civil  Rights  Liberties  Union,  which  filed  the  case 
on  behalf  of  the  tribal  members,  declared  victory. 

"I  am  pleased  that  the  Eighth  Circuit  recognized  their  right  to  finally 
have  a say  in  how  their  town  is  run,"  said  Jennifer  Ring,  the  executive 
director  of  the  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas,  "Nothing  beats  an  actual  seat  at  the 
table . " 

The  ACLU  has  filed  a string  of  voting  rights  and  discrimination  lawsuits 
in  South  Dakota  on  behalf  of  tribal  members.  In  nearly  every  single  case, 
the  Indian  plaintiffs  have  prevailed  in  court  or  reached  a favorable  out- 
of-court  settlement. 

Nationwide,  Native  voters  in  South  Dakota  have  gained  attention  for 
their  ability  to  sway  key  elections.  In  2002  and  2004,  Native  Americans 
helped  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  (D)  and  Rep.  Stephanie  Herseth  (D)  win  their  seats. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz. Com. 
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HAUDENOSAUNEE  FILE  BRIEF  TO  SUPPORT  THE  CAYUGAS 
BY:  BARBARA  GRAY 

INDIAN  TIME  - Vol.  24  #17  - Onerahtohko:wa 
May  4,  2006 

On  April  7th,  the  Mohawk  Nation  along  with  other  Nations  of  the 
Haudenosaunee  Confederacy  filed  an  Amicus  brief  to  support  the  Cayuga. 

In  2001,  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  won  a ground-breaking  victory  in  their  land  claim 
against  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Federal  court  in  Syracuse  Ruled  that 
the  Cayugas  were  entitled  to  nearly  $250  million  in  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  their  lands  through  illegal  treaties  with  New  York  in  the  late 
1700s  and  early  1800s.  These  treaties  violated  the  Indian  Trade  and 
Intercourse  Act  of  1790,  which  was  created  to  protect  Indian  Nations  from 
being  plundered  by  State  governments. 

Before  any  money  was  paid,  the  State  of  New  York  appealed  the  Ruling, 
and  in  2005  the  Federal  Appeals  court  in  New  York  City  overturned  the 
decision.  The  Appeals  court  found  that  the  Cayugas  and  the  United  States, 
who  supported  them  in  the  case,  had  waited  too  long  to  file  their  claim  in 
court,  and  that  providing  compensation  now  would  be  too  "disruptive."  The 
court's  Ruling  applied  directly  to  the  Cayugas,  and  it  rewrote  the  rules 
for  all  the  land  claims  pending  in  New  York.  Under  the  new  rules,  no 
Indian  Tribe  or  Nation  could  count  on  winning  its  case.  Even  Tribes  and 
Nations  seeking  a negotiated  resolution  to  their  land  claims  could  be 
affected . 

The  Cayugas  turned  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  after  their 
efforts  to  convince  the  Appeals  court  failed.  In  February  of  this  year, 
the  Cayugas  asked  the  Court  to  review  their  case.  The  Supreme  Court  can 
choose  whether  or  not  it  will  review  such  cases,  and  they  may  be 
influenced  in  this  decision  not  only  by  those  directly  involved  in  a given 
case,  but  also  by  others  with  a particular  interest  in  the  case. 
Recognizing  the  critical  importance  of  the  case,  the  Mohawk  Nation  Council 
of  Chiefs,  together  with  the  Haudenosaunee,  prepared  a brief  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  ask  it  to  hear  the  case. 

In  their  brief,  the  Nation  and  the  Haudenosaunee  argued  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  take  the  case  because  the  Appeals  court  Ruling  against  the 
Cayugas  conflicted  with  well-established  Federal  law.  The  Nation  argued 
that  the  Cayugas  could  not  be  accused  of  waiting  too  long  to  make  their 
claim  because  the  courts  were  not  open  to  them  until  very  recently.  In 
addition,  the  Nation  argued,  to  bar  the  Cayugas'  claims  would  be  unfair 
because  New  York  had  treated  the  Cayugas  in  such  bad  faith.  The  Nation  and 
the  Haudenosaunee  tied  these  points  in  to  the  broader  history  of  New  York 
State's  efforts  to  remove  all  the  Haudenosaunee  Nations  from  their  lands. 
"The  Mohawk/Haudenosaunee  brief  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  whether 
a court  can  bar  an  Indian  Nation  simply  because  time  has  gone  by,"  said 
Alex  Page,  an  attorney  for  the  Mohawk  Nation  Council  of  Chiefs.  "It's  a 
critical  part  of  the  effort  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  Cayuga 
case  and  restore  some  justice  to  the  Cayugas  and  o ther  Indian  Nations." 

On  the  same  day  the  brief  was  filed,  the  State  of  New  submitted  its 
brief  arguing  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  not  review  the  case.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  reverse  the  Appeals  court  decision,  the  result  will 
be  devastating  to  Native  peoples  who  may  forever  lose  their  rights  to  sue 
for  lands  illegally  taken.  It  is  expected  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
decide  whether  or  not  to  review  the  case  by  the  middle  of  May. 

If  you  would  like  to  read  the  Haudenosaunee  Amicus  Brief,  it  can  be 
found  at  www.mohawknation.org 
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Top  court  won't  review  Indian  land  claim  case 
By  Dames  Vicini 
Reuters  News  Service 
May  15,  2006 

WASHINGTON  (Reuters)  - The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  Monday  let  stand  a 
ruling  that  two  Indian  tribes  are  not  entitled  to  $248  million  as 
compensation  for  New  York  state's  unlawful  acquisition  of  their  land  200 
years  ago. 

The  justices  refused  to  review  a ruling  by  an  appeals  court  that 
overturned  the  monetary  damages  awarded  to  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New 
York  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

Without  comment  or  recorded  dissent,  the  justices  rejected  separate 
appeals  by  the  tribes  and  the  U.S.  government  arguing  the  ruling 
conflicted  with  Supreme  Court  precedent  and  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  such  Indian  land  claims  should  go  forward. 

The  case  stemmed  from  a lawsuit  filed  in  1980  involving  more  than  64,000 
acres  of  land  in  central  New  York  that  the  tribes  said  was  taken  from  them 
in  violation  of  federal  law  and  federal  treaties. 

The  land  was  purchased  in  accordance  with  treaties  between  the  state  and 
the  tribe  in  1795  and  1807.  But  a federal  judge  then  ruled  those  treaties 
were  invalid  because  they  had  not  been  properly  ratified  by  the  federal 
government . 

The  judge  ruled  the  state  could  be  held  liable  for  wrongfully  taking  the 
tribal  land. 

A jury  awarded  the  two  Cayuga  tribes  $36.9  million  in  damages  for  the 
land's  current  worth  and  the  loss  of  two  centuries  of  fair-market  rental 
value.  The  judge  then  added  $211  million  in  interest,  for  a total  award  of 
almost  $248  million. 

The  appeals  court  overturned  the  award  and  cited  the  legal  doctrine  that 
long-neglected  rights  cannot  be  enforced  if  there  has  been  an  unduly  long 
lapse  in  time  in  bringing  the  claim. 

The  appeals  court  cited  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  2005  in  a tax 
case  involving  the  Oneida  Indians  and  the  upstate  New  York  town  of 
Sherrill.  The  court  said  too  many  years  had  passed  for  the  Oneidas  to 
claim  that  reacquired  former  reservation  lands  were  tax-exempt. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Reuters  News  Service.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  regains  homeland 
Gaming  proceeds  achieve  what  state  and  feds  wouldn't 
Sam  Lewin 
May  10,  2006 

It's  small,  but  rich  in  historical  significance  for  a Wichita-based  tribe. 
And  once  again  it  belongs  to  them. 

The  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Nation  has  purchased  a 128-acre  farm  in 
Illinois  that  houses  land  signed  over  to  the  tribe  more  than  150  years  ago. 

"Today  is  one  of  great  joy  and  celebration  for  our  tribe;  and  we  are 
here  to  celebrate  and  share  with  you  the  re-acquisition  of  a piece  of  our 
ancestral  homelands,"  said  Potawatomi  leader  Tracy  Stanhoff.  "If  you  are 
Native  peoples,  then  you  can  imagine  what  we  are  feeling  today  as  we  stand, 
sing  and  pray  upon  this  beautiful  land  - land  that  our  ancestors  lived  on 


and  land  that  we  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  mid-19th  century." 

Chief  Shab-eh-nay,  a leader  of  the  band  that  eventually  became  the 
Prairie  Band  Potawatomi,  secured  the  land  in  what  is  known  as  the  1829 
Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien.  Band  members  were  kicked  off  the  property  a 
few  years  later  and  forced  to  move  to  Kansas. 

Stanhoff  hyped  the  fact  that  the  tribe  was  able  to  regain  the  land 
without  any  outside  help.  The  tribe's  lucrative  casino  in  Kansas  draws 
over  one  million  visitors  a year,  and  help  pay  for  the  acquisition. 

"Over  the  past  few  days,  I have  spoken  with  many  members  of  our  Prairie 
Band  Potawatomi  Nation  and  have  heard  many  similar  stories-stories  that 
tell  us  where  our  people  originated  and  stories  about  the  sad  history  of 
our  forced  removal,"  said  Stanhoff.  "At  the  same  time,  we  are  deeply  moved 
by  the  way  in  which  this  wonderful  community  of  Shabbona  has  always 
remembered  and  held  in  the  utmost  respect  one  of  our  tribe's  great 
leaders-Chief  Shab-eh-nay . " 

The  tribe  has  sought  for  years  to  have  the  land  returned  to  them, 
enlisting  the  help  of  sympathetic  federal  officials  inclined  to  be  of 
assistance. 

"The  Shab-eh-nay  land  and  Shab-eh-nay  himself  have  been  a part  of  the 
tribe's  interest,  history  and  culture  for  more  than  150  years,"  Potawatomi 
historian  Gary  Mitchell  told  a congressional  committee  in  2002.  Two  years 
later  the  tribe  submitted  a proposal  for  the  area  to  Illinois  Gov.  Rod 
Blagojevich.  The  first-term  Democrat  ignored  them. 

In  the  end  it  was  the  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi 's  business  acumen  that 
paved  the  way  for  the  land  return,  which  carried  a price  tag  of  almost  $9 
million . 

"After  more  than  150  years  we  have  a piece  of  our  original  homelands 
back;  and  this  purchase  rightfully  and  successfully  ends  more  than  150 
years  of  our  efforts  by  our  forefathers  to  get  this  land  back,"  said 
Stanhoff. 

Tribal  officials  said  they  would  conduct  development  on  the  land,  but 
they  offered  scant  further  details.  Stanhoff  said  a casino  in  the  region 
was  "not  out  of  the  question." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Creeks,  Cherokees  supplement  learning  programs 
By  Cathy  Spaulding  Phoenix  Staff  Writer 
May  14,  2006 

A grant  from  the  Creek  Nation  could  help  hundreds  of  Muskogee  school  kid 
experience  the  rigors  of  athletics  and  academics  this  summer. 

Muskogee  Public  Schools  has  received  $50,000  from  the  Creeks  to  help 
fund  the  district's  annual  Rougher  Summer  Pride  Camp,  a multi-week  program 
that  combines  athletic  training  with  academic  training. 

The  funding  is  one  way  area  tribes  and  Native  American  organizations  go 
beyond  the  Johnson  O'Malley  Indian  Education  Program  to  help  public 
schools . 

For  example,  in  February,  the  Cherokee  Nation  gave  out  $2.3  million  in 
tag  revenue  to  schools  in  14  counties  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
allocation  amounted  to  38  cents  from  each  dollar  the  nation  raised  on  tag 
revenue  and  were  based  on  the  number  of  Cherokee  students  in  each  district 

As  a result,  Tahlequah  Schools  received  $147,869,  while  Muskogee 
received  $64,316.91. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  also  offers  Learn  and  Serve  subgrants  to  help  public 


school  students  learn  about  Cherokee  culture  and  community  service,  said 
Sammye  Rusco,  the  tribe's  communications  director. 

"The  program  connects  schools  with  community  service  projects,"  she  said. 

In  Danuary,  Cherokee  Nation  awarded  Muskogee  Public  Schools  a $19,000 
subgrant  to  help  Whittier  Elementary  students  learn  about  Cherokee  and 
other  cultures. 

The  Learn  and  Serve  subgrant  funded  a program  in  which  each  Whittier 
teacher  builds  a project  that  may  include  intergenerational  learning  and 
extended  studies  of  Cherokee  history.  Principal  Ed  Wallace  said. 

Whittier  third-grade  teacher  Heather  Moles,  who  is  coordinating  the 
program,  said  she  hopes  "to  see  all  our  kids  get  a greater  appreciation  of 
their  culture  and  heritage." 

She  said  the  school,  which  is  in  the  Cherokee  Nation's  jurisdiction,  has 
a high  percentage  of  Native  American  students. 

Whittier  will  use  part  of  its  funding  for  a cultural  fair  Friday. 

Third-grade  teacher  Amy  Gardner  said  the  cultural  fair,  which  runs  from 
10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  will  feature  a Cherokee  meal  including  Indian  tacos  and 
grape  dumplings. 

The  grant,  which  runs  through  Dune  30,  could  be  renewed  and  expanded  to 
other  schools,  said  Muskogee  Schools  Indian  education  Coordinator  Maxine 
Glory . 

As  for  the  Creek  funding  of  the  Rougher  Pride  camp,  Muskogee  Public 
Schools  Athletic  Director  Bobby  Defferson  said,  "We  would  not  be  able  to 
do  the  camp  without  the  money." 

Defferson  said  he  also  is  working  on  securing  funding  from  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  but  hasn't  heard  from  them. 

Last  year's  seven-week  Rougher  Pride  Camp  drew  up  to  400  students 
between  third  and  12th  grades. 

Native  American  organizations  also  help  fund  school  programs. 

In  2005,  the  Checotah  Indian  Community  Center  agreed  to  donate  $25,000 
for  a new  playground  at  Checotah 's  Marshall  Elementary  School. 

Total  cost  of  the  playground  was  $38,000. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Muskogee  Phoenix. 
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Yavapais  remember  government  standoff 

March  shows  how  far  community  has  come 

Dessica  Coomes 

The  Arizona  Republic 

May  13,  2006 

FORT  MCDOWELL  - The  route  of  Fort  McDowell's  annual  sovereignty  march  is 
ined  with  new  homes  and  community  amenities,  reminders  of  how  the  Yavapai 
Nation  has  prospered  with  its  independence. 

About  400  people  made  the  symbolic  four-mile  trek  through  the 
reservation  early  Friday  to  remember  the  start  of  a May  12,  1992,  standoff 
with  the  federal  and  state  governments  over  gaming  rights. 

Tribal  members  blockaded  trucks  that  would  have  removed  349  slot 
machines  from  the  reservation. 

Fort  McDowell's  eventual  victory  to  keep  its  casino  reaffirmed  the 
tribe's  sovereignty. 

"When  you  become  dependent  on  other  people,  it's  hard  to  determine  your 
own  future,"  President  Raphael  Bear  said. 

As  tribal  members,  employees  and  supporters  walked  Friday  for  the  Fort 
McDowell  Sovereignty  Day  holiday,  they  passed  modern  homes  under 
construction,  the  recently  completed  health  clinic  and  sprawling  farmland. 


The  marchers  started  at  a community  recreation  center  and  ended  at  the 
luxurious  Radisson  Resort. 

Gaming  revenues  have  snowballed  to  sustain  other  prosperous  businesses 
and  community  benefits. 

Felipa  Camacho  walked  under  the  morning  sun  and  remembered  the  day  14 
years  ago  when  FBI  agents  came  into  the  Ba'Ha  Bingo  Center  with  guns, 
bulletproof  vests  and  dollies.  She  was  at  work  when  the  raid  started,  and 
she  tried  to  save  the  money  from  the  machines. 

Camacho  stayed  at  the  casino  all  day  and  all  night,  then  she  and  other 
tribal  members  took  shifts  standing  guard  over  the  machines,  which  were 
stored  in  the  blockaded  moving  trucks. 

She  came  out  to  march  Friday  "to  support  our  tribe  in  remembrance  of  it 
all.  We're  not  going  to  back  down." 

Adults,  teens,  children  and  elders  all  walked  together. 

Times  and  generations  have  changed,  tribal  elder  Tom  Hones  said.  He  grew 
up  on  the  Fort  McDowell  reservation  without  a lot  of  money,  but  children 
today  know  only  prosperity,  and  he  hopes  they  do  not  forget  history. 

"You  have  to  remind  them  day  after  day,  and  then  it'll  soak  in,"  Hones 
said.  "But  it's  going  to  take  awhile.  Maybe  when  they're  my  age." 

Vanessa  Reed,  15,  came  to  the  march  Friday  with  her  friends.  She  said 
her  mother  tells  her  every  day  that  she  had  better  appreciate  her  tribe. 

Reed  said  she  does. 

As  the  marchers  rounded  out  the  route  to  the  casino,  they  passed  two 
haul  trucks  from  Yavapai  Materials,  the  tribe's  sand  and  gravel  company. 

In  1992,  workers  from  the  materials  company  acted  quickly  and  used 
similar  haul  trucks  to  blockade  the  moving  trucks  containing  the  slot 
machines . 

The  tribe  even  created  haul  truck  mementos  to  remember  the  anniversary. 
Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mescal  Roast  showcases  tribal  ceremonies 
Andrew  Poertner 
Record  Managing  Editor 
May  14,  2006 

CARLSBAD  - Songs  of  ancient  battles  and  ancestral  spirits  greeted  the 
descending  shroud  of  night  as  revelers  celebrated  traditions  from  long  ago 
but  not  forsaken. 

Visitors  to  the  Living  Desert  Zoo  and  Gardens  State  Park  in  this  small 
city  in  southeastern  New  Mexico  are  experiencing  a unique  opportunity  this 
weekend  to  taste  the  culture,  history  and  foodstuffs  of  the  Mescalero 
Apache  tribe  as  the  park  hosts  its  20th  annual  Mescal  Roast. 

Friday,  spectators  watched  traditional  Mescalero  Apache  dances  including 
war  dances  and  the  Mountain  Spirit  Dance,  which  tells  the  ancient  story  of 
benevolent  spirits  who  helped  two  brothers  trapped  in  a cave. 

Ken  Britt,  park  superintendent,  said  the  four-day  event  complements  the 
park's  year-round  goal  of  educating  visitors  about  the  surrounding 
environment  and  does  so  in  an  entertaining  manner  people  will  long 
remember . 

"It  fits  together  with  the  park  very  well,"  Britt  said.  "We  tell  the 
stories  of  the  plants  and  the  animals  of  the  Chihuahuan  Desert,  but  what 
we  were  lacking  was  the  story  of  how  the  people  connected  with  the  desert. 

Britt  said  about  250  people  attended  Friday's  event,  and  based  on  past 
years,  he  said  the  park  expects  about  2,500  people  to  visit  this  year's 
roast . 


While  the  colorful  pageantry  is  the  most  visible  attraction  of  the  event, 
there  was  more  to  be  experienced  by  visitors.  Attendees  were  able  to  enjoy 
native  foods  and  purchase  jewelry  and  other  crafts.  At  the  heart  of  the 
event  was  the  roasting  of  the  mescal  plant. 

The  roast,  Britt  said,  is  intended  to  provide  a better  understanding  of 
traditional  methods  used  by  the  Apache  to  survive  the  harsh  Chihuahuan 
Desert.  The  mescal  plant,  also  known  as  agave  or  century  plant,  was  a 
staple  for  the  Apache  who  once  populated  the  Pecos  River  Valley  and 
Guadalupe  Mountains  of  southeastern  New  Mexico. 

Apache  tribal  members  opened  the  ceremonies  on  Thursday  by  blessing  the 
roasting  pit  in  which  the  mescal  is  placed  to  prepare  for  tasting  today. 
Ancient  Mescalero  roasting  pits  are  found  in  the  Guadalupe  Mountains,  now 
considered  protected  archaeological  sites. 

The  main  feast  began  Friday  with  an  interpretive  presentation  and  native 
art  sale,  followed  by  the  Mescal  Roast  feast  dinner  and  dancing.  The 
dinner  was  modeled  after  traditional  feasts  served  during  coming-of-age 
ceremonies  for  young  women  on  the  reservation.  The  ceremonies  were  not  re- 
enactments or  staged  pageants,  but  actual  ritual  observances. 

While  some  of  the  roasted  mescal  will  be  sampled  by  park  visitors  today, 
much  of  it  will  be  taken  back  to  the  reservation  to  be  used  in  spiritual 
ceremonies,  including  coming-of-age  rituals  your  young  girls. 

While  roasting  mescal  has  been  a tradition  for  area  tribe  members  for 
centuries,  it  wasn't  until  20  years  ago  that  the  park  extended  an 
invitation  to  host  an  annual  roast.  Mark  Rosacker,  who  was  the  park's 
animal  curator  for  26  years  before  retiring,  organized  the  first  roast  at 
the  park  and  was  on  hand  for  Friday's  festivities. 

Rosacker  said  the  first  roasts  were  small,  intimate  affairs  which  have 
grown  over  the  years.  Fie  credited  the  event's  success  and  growing 
popularity  to  the  good  will  of  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  hard  work  by  park 
staff,  support  from  local  business  and  also  to  those  attending  the  event. 

"You  each  come  from  a different  place,  you  each  have  a different  heart 
and  mind  . . . and  just  to  have  you  living  and  breathing  here  together  is  a 
special  thing,"  Rosacker  said. 

Among  the  tribal  members  performing  at  the  roast  was  Abraham  Chee. 

Friday  night,  Chee  enlightened  the  audience  on  the  origins  and 
significance  of  war  dances.  He  told  spectators  the  songs  and  dances  honor 
warriors,  including  those  who  fought  long  ago. 

"When  we  sing  these  songs  we  honor  them,  our  forefathers,"  Chee  said. 

The  songs  are  also  for  modern-day  warriors.  Chee  said  the  music 
expresses  a hope  that  those  in  uniform  far  from  home  will  one  day  journey 
back  unharmed. 

"They're  also  praying  for  them,  so  they  can  have  a safe  return  home,"  he 
said . 

The  spiritual  nature  of  the  songs  visibly  touched  many  of  the  audience 
members,  including  Carlsbad  resident  Sherri  Shoulders,  55,  who  said  she 
had  wanted  to  attend  the  roast  for  many  years,  but  this  year's  event  is 
her  first  time  to  experience  the  event. 

"I  live  across  the  street  from  one  of  the  men  who  work  here  and  I've 
been  to  pow  wows  all  my  life,  but  never  the  Mescaleros  and  I wanted  to 
learn  about  their  culture  and  way  of  life,"  Shoulders  said. 

Shoulders  added  she  was  touched  by  the  songs  and  dances  Friday  night. 

She  said  she  found  some  comfort  in  the  ceremony  which  helped  soothe  a 
tragedy  in  her  life. 

"I  lost  my  son  and  it  helps  when  I listen  to  something  spiritual  like 
this,"  she  said. 
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Vice  Chairman  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council's  Education  Committee  Wallace 
Charley  (Shiprock)  released  the  following  statement: 

To  the  Navajo  Nation  People: 

In  the  last  week,  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Education  Committee  has  held 
four  meetings  to  address  the  recent  summary  suspension  of  the  Navajo  Head 
Start  program  by  the  United  States  government,  through  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  On  May  9th,  the  Committee  also  heard  the 
official  performance  audit  report  of  the  Head  Start  Program  from  the 
Navajo  Nation  Auditor  General.  It  was  the  Education  Committee  that 
requested  the  audit  of  this  program  in  2004. 

The  Federal  government  and  the  Navajo  Nation's  own  audit  have  found 
serious  problems  in  the  operation  and  management  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Head 
Start  Program.  In  fact,  the  Committee  has  been  raising  questions  about  the 
program  for  some  time,  but  has  not  received  satisfactory  answers  from  the 
Navajo  Nation  executive  branch.  Hopefully,  the  Federal  suspension,  no 
matter  how  painful,  that  in  the  end,  it  be  a good  thing  if  it  leads  to  a 
better  program  for  our  Navajo  children,  families  and  communities. 

Last  year,  the  Education  Committee  brought  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Council 
legislation  that  made  significant  changes  to  our  tribal  education  laws. 

The  Navajo  Nation  established  its  own  Department  of  Education.  Through 
this  new  law,  we  said  we  can  and  will  take  control  of  our  own  education 
affairs.  While  the  suspension  of  Head  Start  is  a black  eye  to  this  effort, 
we  know  that  achieving  what  is  good  brings  with  it  obstacles  and 
challenges.  This  is  what  our  elders  taught  us  and  what  we  tell  our 
children  today.  We  will  be  tested,  and  that  there  are  times  when  we  must 
admit  our  weaknesses  so  that  we  can  flourish.  We  will  overcome  this 
challenge,  but  will  only  make  progress  if  we  learn  from  it  and  apply  those 
lessons  to  all  our  education  programs. 

The  Education  Committee  met  first  on  Wednesday,  May  3,  2006,  the  day 
after  the  summary  suspension  notice  was  received.  At  that  meeting  the 
Committee  questioned  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley,  Dr.  regarding 
how  this  situation  had  arisen  and  how  it  would  be  addressed.  At  that 
meeting,  there  was  no  final  answer  to  these  important  questions.  The  final 
answers  may  not  be  easy  or  comfortable,  but  if  we  do  not  address  them  our 
programs  cannot  succeed.  The  Committee  will  continue  to  pursue  these 
questions  in  our  roles  as  leaders  overseeing  the  education  of  our  children. 

The  Committee  also  met  on  Monday,  May  8,  2006,  and  heard  from  Navajo 
Nation  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish,  Dr.,  as  the  President  was  on  travel  to 
Washington,  DC  to  meet  with  Head  Start  officials.  While  the  Committee  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  President  was  traveling  to  Washington  with  13  other 
individuals  to  meet  on  this  matter,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  must  incur  so  much  additional  cost  to  fix  a problem  that  should 
have  been  recognized  and  fixed  long  ago. 

Finally,  the  Committee  met  on  Tuesday,  May  9,  2006,  to  receive  testimony 
from  President  Shirley,  the  Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Dustice  regarding  the  meetings  in  Washington. 
Based  on  those  meetings,  we  are  optimistic  that  parts  of  the  suspension 
will  be  lifted  shortly  and  that  the  whole  suspension  could  be  lifted 
before  regular  Head  Start  classes  begin  in  the  Fall.  The  Committee  will  be 
holding  more  meetings  on  the  Navajo  Nation  Head  Start  Program. 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  encourage  Head  Start  families  and 
employees  to  give  us  your  thoughts,  both  positive  and  critical  about  the 
program.  We  want  to  preserve  the  Program's  many  good  characteristics,  but 
quickly  correct  the  Program's  failures. 

The  Education  Committee  has  been  approached  by  many  Head  Start  parents 
who  are  concerned  about  the  program  and,  most  of  all,  about  their  little 
ones.  The  Committee  understand  and  respects  their  concerns. 

Navajo  Head  Start  has  many  great,  long-time  employees.  The  reported 


criminal  records  of  some  employees  should  not  give  a black  eye  to  all  Head 
Start  employees.  Head  Start  employees  who  are  not  the  subject  to  this 
concern  should  remain  to  be  listened  to  and  honored  as  they  have  taken 
care  of  our  children.  I urge  you  to  stick  with  Navajo  Head  Start  as  it 
goes  through  this  challenging  time.  The  outcome  will  be  a better  and 
stronger  Head  Start  Program. 

Head  Start  should  provide  a place  that  is  nourishing  and  safe  for  our 
little  ones.  The  suspension  of  the  Navajo  Head  Start  program  is  a serious 
matter  and  the  Education  Committee  is  taking  it  seriously.  There  is 
nothing  more  precious  than  our  children.  The  Committee  will  not  back  down 
in  its  efforts  to  ensure  that  this  program  is  not  only  restored,  but 
achieves  excellence. 

Sincerely, 

Wallace  Charley,  Vice  Chairman 

Education  Committee  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council 
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IKBI  awarded  contract  in  New  Mexico 
May  11,  2006 

CHOCTAW  - According  to  IKBI  Inc.,  a business  unit  of  the  Mississippi  Band 
of  Choctaw  Indians,  it  will  design  and  build  the  $15-million  Center  for 
Life  Long  Education  and  Dormitory  for  the  Institute  of  American  Indian 
Arts  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  Design  of  the  facility  is  underway  with 
construction  scheduled  to  begin  around  Dune  15.  The  project  is  expected  to 
take  12-14  months  to  complete. . 

Students  and  faculty  will  use  the  new  54,000-square-foot  facility  as 
dormitories  as  well  as  the  campus'  central  gathering  place,  named  the 
Center  for  Lifelong  Education  (CLE).  It  will  feature,  in  two  separate 
buildings;  130  single  occupancy  rooms,  alumni  reception  area,  computer 
labs,  caf?-style  dining,  administrative  space,  classrooms, 
recreational/fitness  and  wellness  space,  conferencing  and  multi-education 
space  and  climate-controlled  archive/artifact  storage.  All  of  this 
overlooks  the  Demez,  Santa  Fe  and  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountain  ranges  and 
will  be  one  of  the  first  LEED  (Leadership  in  Energy  and  Environmental 
Design) -certified  buildings  in  the  Santa  Fe  area. 

"We  are  extremely  proud  that  the  Institute  has  evaluated  our 
qualifications  and  chosen  us  for  the  first  phase  of  their  expansion,"  said 
Dosh  Gamblin,  president  of  IKBI.  "Our  many  customers  throughout  the 
southeastern  U.S.  already  know  we're  committed  to  offering  quality 
services.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  extend  our  solid  reputation  to 
the  west." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mississippi  Business  Dournal. 
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Santa  Fe  dig  reveals  city  beneath  city 
Source:  KRQE  News  13 
May  10,  2006 


SANTA  FE,  N.M.  - Archaeologists  working  in  Santa  Fe  believe  they  have 
made  a world-class  discovery  although  the  public  may  never  get  the  chance 
to  see  it. 

There's  no  doubt  the  civic  center  construction  project  next  to  Santa  Fe 
City  Flail  has  tourists  and  locals  talking.  But  it's  not  the  noisy 
construction  that  interests  them  it's  the  delicate  work  of  the 
archaeological  dig  and  the  mystery  of  what's  being  found. 

"This  is  actually  a world  class  site  because  this  is  a city  underneath  a 
city/'  project  director  and  chief  archaeologist  Steven  Lentz  said.  "So  in 
the  oldest  capitol  in  North  America,  which  is  Santa  Fe,  we  have  another 
older  capital  underneath." 

Between  the  modern  city  and  an  ancient  pueblo  lie  the  remains  of  Fort 
Marcy,  dating  from  the  1850s,  and  the  Spanish  presidio  from  the  1600s. 

"I'm  standing  in  the  courtyard  of  what  was  the  soldiers  quarters  right 
here,"  Lentz  said.  "In  this  well,  for  example,  we  found  a cross  infantry 
insignia,  but  right  next  to  it  we  found  a woman's  filigree  earring." 

Below  that  is  the  bigger  find.  A Native  American  pueblo  covering  more 
than  three  acres  built  around  1175.  But  it's  behind  a tarp,  and  no  one 
from  the  dig  or  the  city  will  talk  about  what  they  found. 

"In  our  negotiations  with  the  pueblo  leaders  we  agreed  to 
confidentiality,  Santa  Fe  Mayor  David  Coss  said. 

Sources  have  told  KRQE  News  13  archaeologists  have  found  more  than  one 
underground  circular  structure  which  may  have  been  used  for  worship.  In 
the  Chaco  Canyon  area  similar  ruins  are  called  kivas. 

Scientists  in  Santa  Fe  also  have  unearthed  remains  which  may  be  the 
ancestors  of  the  Tesuque  pueblo.  Following  their  wishes,  the  remains  are 
processed  on  site  in  a trailer  then  returned  to  rest. 

When  work  on  the  civic  center  is  done,  all  that  will  remain  of  the  dig 
will  be  artifacts  and  mounds  of  data. 

"We  extract  all  of  the  data  from  it,  but  the  data  is  then  preserved 
conceptually,"  Lentz  said. 

While  some  involved  want  to  preserve  Fort  Marcy  and  make  it  part  of  the 
civic  center,  the  mayor  said  that  would  take  more  money  than  the  $40 
million  already  allotted  for  construction. 

Copyright  c.  2006  KRQE  News  13,  Albuquerque,  NM. 
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They  want  to  lead  Red  Lake 

Still  dealing  with  life  after  great  tragic  loss,  three  challengers  are 
set  to  oppose  the  incumbent  chairman  in  Wednesday's  key  election 
By  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
May  14,  2006 

RED  LAKE,  Minn.  - For  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa,  tribal  government  i 
at  a critical  juncture. 

More  than  a year  after  tragic  community  shootings  that  left  10  people 
dead,  including  teen  shooter  Deff  Weise,  the  tribe  still  is  re-evaluating 
its  course.  The  people  are  trying  to  find  solutions  for  problems  on  the 
reservation  and  build  on  new  successes,  such  as  the  recovery  of  its  Red 
Lake  fishery. 

The  incumbent  tribal  council  chairman,  Floyd  "Buck"  lourdain  Hr.,  faces 
challenges  from  three  people:  tribal  secretary  3udy  Roy,  former  tribal 
chairman  Bobby  Whitefeather  and  former  councilman  Francis  "Chunky"  Brun  Sr 

lourdain  said  if  he  didn't  run,  that  would  be  an  admission  of  guilt  for 
his  son,  Louis  lourdain,  who  is  serving  an  unspecified  sentence  away  from 


the  reservation.  The  young  Dourdain  admitted  exchanging  threatening  e- 
mails  with  Weise. 

Dourdain  said  he  wants  to  complete  some  of  the  things  he  started  during 
his  administration.  The  tribe,  he  says,  needs  a continuation  of  a 
government  for  stability. 

For  Brun,  the  impetus  that  drove  him  to  seek  the  tribal  chairmanship  is 
the  death  of  his  youngest  son.  Derrick,  who  was  the  school  security  guard 
killed  in  the  Red  Lake  shootings. 

Whitefeather,  who  spent  eight  years  as  tribal  chairman,  says  his 
administration  made  a noticeable  difference  in  tribal  programs,  and  he 
wants  to  make  a difference  again. 

Although  Roy  isn't  the  first  woman  on  the  Red  Lake  tribal  council,  if 
elected,  she  would  be  the  first  tribal  chairwoman.  When  first  elected 
tribal  secretary  in  1994,  she  was  only  the  third  woman  ever  elected  to  the 
Red  Lake  tribal  council. 

ONLINE  EXTRA:  Dourdain  wants  to  finish  what  he's  started 
By  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
May  14,  2006 

RED  LAKE,  Minn.  - Tribal  Chairman  Floyd  "Buck"  Dourdain  waited  until 
after  the  anniversary  of  the  Red  Lake  school  shooting  to  announce  his 
candidacy  for  re-election  because,  he  said,  he  didn't  want  the  election  to 
be  about  the  March  21,  2005,  tragedy. 

Dourdain  wants  to  run  on  the  strength  of  the  work  he  started  before  that 
event  so  terribly  disrupted  life  on  the  reservation  community. 

During  his  administration,  Dourdain  said,  he  began  a "scathing  look"  at 
law  enforcement  and  how  effective  it  was  on  the  reservation  because  he 
believed  in  holding  people  accountable,  and  the  government  and  agencies 
that  deal  with  social  ills  need  to  be  performing  to  their  potential.  That 
examination  was  cut  short  by  the  upheavel  of  the  shooting. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  issue  Dourdain  will  have  to  overcome  is  the 
conviction  of  his  son,  Louis,  for  his  participation  in  the  school 
shootings.  Louis  reportedly  had  e-mail  conversations  with  shooter  Deffrey 
Weise  about  the  shootings,  although  Dourdain  said  his  son  tried  to 
discourage  Weise 's  violent  talk. 

"If  I stepped  down  or  resigned  or  didn't  run  in  the  next  election  that 
would  be  an  admission  of  guilt  for  him,"  Dourdain  said.  Fie  said  he  has  an 
obligation  not  only  to  Louis  but  to  the  people  to  be  strong. Use  this  link 
to  see  Herald  staff  writer  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  April  2 story  about 
Dourdain:  www.grandforks.com. 

ONLINE  EXTRA:  Brun  driven  by  loss  of  son  in  school  shooting 
By  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
May  14,  2006 

RED  LAKE,  Minn.  - For  Francis  "Chunky"  Brun  Sr.,  the  impetus  that  drove 
him  to  throw  his  hat  in  the  ring  for  the  upcoming  tribal  chair  election 
was  the  death  of  his  youngest  son.  Derrick,  who  was  the  school  security 
guard  killed  March  21  in  the  Red  Lake  shootings. 

"When  Derrick  died,  it  crushed  me,"  Brun  said. 

He  blames  the  violence,  drugs  and  social  problems  on  the  reservation  and 
wants  change.  And  he  can  do  that  as  tribal  chairman,  he  says. 

Brun's  resume  reads  well.  With  three  years  experience  in  the  Navy,  tech 
school  for  accounting  and  a degree  in  business  administration  from  Bemidji 
State  University,  he  was  able  to  find  positions  with  the  tribe. 

In  1966,  Brun  took  his  first  step  into  tribal  politics.  He  ran  for 
tribal  treasurer,  was  elected  and  served  for  four  years. 

Brun  served  under  then-Chairman  Roger  Dourdain,  but  didn't  always  see 
eye-to-eye  with  him.  Perhaps,  Brun  said,  he  was  immature  himself,  because 
some  of  the  elder  councilmen  scolded  him,  too. 

He  was  not  re-elected. 

After  some  negotiations,  he  was  hired  by  Roger  Dourdain  as  director  of 
Indian  Action  a pilot  education  program  that  Red  Lake  was  chosen  to  model. 
Students  received  certificates  and  diplomas  for  building  trades,  he  said. 

Working  for  the  tribe  proved  to  be  difficult  for  Brun.  As  each 
administration  took  the  reins,  he  found  he  was  passed  over  for  promotions 


and  lost  authority.  Finally,  when  Floyd  "Buck"  lourdain  became  tribal 
chairman,  Brun  was  out. 

Brun,  71,  has  lived  on  the  reservation  most  of  his  life.  Unemployment  is 
a big  problem,  he  said.  Even  with  the  casinos,  he  says,  there  isn't  enough 
employment . 

He  is  interested  in  education  after  years  working  with  the  local  schools 
Brun  says  they  need  more  parental  involvement. 

"I  would  go  out  to  the  community  and  say  have  you  had  enough  of  the 
violence  going  on?  Are  you  willing  to  help  me  reclaim  our  reservation  so 
we  can  live  in  peace  without  fear  or  suicide?  The  truancy  and  absenteeism 
before  March  21  was  bad,  but  it's  wors  than  ever." 

Brun  blames  drugs  for  many  of  the  problems.  People  know  who  is  selling 
these  drugs,  he  said.  If  they  don't  do  something  about  drugs  on  the 
reservations,  there  will  be  more  deaths,  he  predicts. 

He  sees  the  need  to  develop  more  jobs  and  industries  on  the  reservation. 
Red  Lake  fishing  is  an  issue  he  will  take  to  the  people.  Another  casino  on 

the  shores  of  the  lake  could  be  an  answer  to  unemployment  on  the 

reservation . 

"I  have  enough  spunk  in  me  to  convince  the  councilmen  of  what  we  have  to 

do,"  he  said.  "I  can't  do  it  alone.  I would  have  to  win  the  majority  of 

the  council." 

ONLINE  EXTRA:  Roy  would  be  first  woman  chair  of  Red  Lake  Ojibwe 
By  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
May  14,  2006 

RED  LAKE,  Minn.  - Although  Dudy  Roy  isn't  the  first  woman  on  the  Red 
Lake  Tribal  Council,  if  elected,  she  would  be  the  first  tribal  chairwoman. 

When  she  was  elected  tribal  secretary  for  the  first  time  in  1994,  she 
was  only  the  third  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council. 

After  a long  career  as  director  of  the  local  Head  Start  program  in  Red 
Lake,  Roy  was  appointed  executive  administrator  for  the  tribe  by  then- 
Chairman  Gerald  "Butch"  Brun  in  1990.  When  Brun  decided  not  to  run  for  re- 
election,  Roy  decided  it  was  time  to  enter  the  political  arena. 

She  was  elected  and  re-elected  as  tribal  secretary  for  the  next  12  years 

Roy  is  from  the  Red  Lake  community.  She  spent  her  life  on  the 
reservation.  She  grew  up  in  the  small  community  of  Shemagan  Creek,  which 
is  the  divider  between  the  Red  Lake  and  Redby  districts. 

Roy  knows  her  community.  Many  of  her  former  Head  Start  students  married, 
have  children  of  their  own  and  have  become  part  of  her  constituency. 

Sitting  on  an  11-man  and  one-woman  tribal  council  was  a little 
disconcerting,  Roy  said  with  a smile,  because  she  grew  up  watching  an  all- 
male council.  But  then,  she  said,  she  remembered  something  she  learned 
from  a well-known  Ojibwe  writer,  Gerald  Visnor.  He  described  the  Ojibwe 
society  as  "a  covert  matriarchy." 

A local  spiritual  leader  reinforced  that  thought.  He  said  the  women  are 
in  charge  of  the  family  and  maybe  it's  time  for  a woman  to  run  the  tribe. 

Women  do  have  a different  view  of  life,  she  said.  She  is  "Migizi-equay" 

- Eagle  Woman  - and  has  a worldview  of  things.  She  sees  more  of  a whole 
than  little  discreet  parts. 

She  talked  about  the  Red  Lake  school  shooting  and  what  seemed  to  stick 
out  in  her  mind  was  the  media.  They  descended  on  the  tribe  in  hordes,  she 
said.  They  were  not  civilized  and  she  was  a little  angry.  What  they  did 
when  they  reached  the  reservation  wasn't  fair,  either,  she  said.  Reporters 
from  Fox  News  drove  down  state  Highway  89  and  focused  their  cameras  on 
some  abandoned  trailers  that  looked  derelict  and  aired  that,  while  in  the 
next  yard,  only  a few  feet  away,  was  a beautiful  well-kept  house  with  a 
manicured  lawn. 

She  agreed,  the  tribe  has  problems  with  drugs,  gangs,  poverty  and  a high 
rate  of  unemployment,  but  it  also  has  great  strengths  too  that  have 
allowed  it  to  endure  all  of  this.  What  people  need  to  know  is  that  Red 
Lake  is  a wonderful  place,  Roy  said,  and  it  has  strong  traditions.  People 
have  ways  of  dealing  with  life  that  are  in  tune  with  the  rhythms  of  the 
day  and  season.  The  Red  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  Midawin  - the  religion  - was 
never  lost  and  it  is  a guide  for  how  they  live. 

Roy  is  seeking  the  tribal  chair  position  because  she  has  spent  her  life 


in  service  to  the  tribe  and  that  experience  in  government  makes  her  a good 
leader.  Her  leadership  is  also  important  for  young  women  because  she  is  a 
role  model  for  them,  she  says. 

ONLINE  EXTRA:  Whitefeather ' s political  followers  seek  his  return  to  power 
By  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
May  14,  2006 

RED  LAKE,  Minn.  - Bobby  Whitefeather,  candidate  for  the  Red  Lake  tribal 
chair  position,  spent  much  of  his  early  career  under  the  tutelage  of 
chairman  Roger  Dourdain,  a well-known  national  leader  who  almost  single- 
handedly  ran  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  for  32  years. 

Whitefeather  cut  his  political  teeth  when  Dourdain  tapped  his  shoulder 
for  his  administration.  He  was  only  24  years  old.  But  his  Vietnam 
experience,  college  background  and  cultural  awareness  helped  him  succeed, 
Whitefeather  thought. 

"Dourdain  took  me  to  Washington,  D.C.,  when  he  testified  and  would  call 
me  up  in  front  of  the  senators.  He  was  unorthodox,  but  somehow  he  pulled 
it  off,"  Whitefeather  said. 

Whitefeather  credits  his  congressional  experience  and  what  he  learned 
from  Dourdain  as  pivotal  in  the  1990  tribal  election  when  he  was  elected 
tribal  secretary. 

Roger  Dourdain  lost  the  election  for  chairman  to  Gerald  (Butch)  Brun  in 
1990.  In  1994  Dourdain  decided  not  to  run  again,  but  encouraged 
Whitefeather  to  run  for  chairman. 

Whitefeather  was  elected. 

Whitefeather  is  proud  of  his  eight  years  as  tribal  chairman.  During  his 
administration  the  tribe  assumed  control  of  tribal  programs  such  as 
natural  resources,  education,  tribal  courts  and  social  services.  "There 
was  a noticeable  differences  in  the  tribal  programs,"  he  said,  with 
quicker  action  than  the  tribe  used  to  get  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  programs. 

Whitefeather  consolidated  several  programs  including  employment  training, 
education  and  social  programs  in  one  building  and  called  it  "New 
Beginnings."  A person  could  go  into  one  door  and  get  all  the  services  they 
needed  in  one  place,  he  said. 

They  also  started  community  meetings  to  ask  people  for  solutions  and 
directions  for  the  tribe.  After  his  administration,  the  meetings  seemed  to 
disappear,  he  said. 

In  2002,  Whitefeather  lost  his  bid  for  tribal  chairman. 

"I  just  sat  at  home  and  watched  the  walleye  grow,"  he  said  with  a smile. 

On  March  21  last  year,  their  whole  reservation  was  turned  upside  down. 
Whitefeather  was  in  his  basement  doing  some  woodwork  when  his  companion 
called  and  said  she  heard  her  brother  was  killed.  Her  brother.  Derrick 
Brun,  was  the  Red  Lake  High  School  security  guard  when  Deff  Weise  walked 
in  determined  to  kill. 

In  was  during  those  dark  hours  when  people  began  to  approach 
Whitefeather  and  urge  him  to  run  for  tribal  chairman. 

He  accepted  the  challenge  with  this:  "We  have  a unique  situation  at  Red 
Lake  in  that  we  can  fix  ourselves.  We  don't  need  to  worry  about  the  'white 
man'  like  other  places.  We  have  a solid  base  of  sovereignty  based  on 
culture,  tradition  and  land.  There  is  no  reasons  for  us  not  to  be 
successful  if  we  take  ownership  of  our  problems,"  Whitefeather  said. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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All  creatures  great  and  small 


Column  by  Donneen  Yellow  Bird 
May  9,  2006 

At  first,  I wondered  if  People  for  Ethical  Treatment  of  Animals  or  PETA 
was  trying  to  beat  a drum  without  a stick  when  a PETA  staffer  wrote  a 
column  about  a man  who  killed  his  girlfriend's  goldfish. 

It  was,  after  all,  just  a fish.  I had  to  remind  myself  that  all  things 
have  a spirit  and  relationship  with  the  Creator. 

The  column  tells  the  story  of  the  children  and  fish  in  this  way:  Michael 
Garcia,  the  boyfriend,  threw  a tank  full  of  goldfish  into  the  television, 
shattering  both  and  warning  his  girlfriend  she  could  be  next.  As  the 
children  ran  into  the  room  upon  hearing  the  loud  noises,  Garcia  stomped  on 
one  fish  and  killed  it  instantly.  The  children  were  attached  to  the  fish 
and  had  named  each  fish  after  themselves. 

Garcia's  lawyers  argued  that  in  this  case,  a fish  is  just  a fish.  But 
the  New  York  appeals  court  upheld  a cruelty  conviction  against  Garcia  and 
sentenced  the  fish  killer  to  two  years  in  prison.  The  court  pointed  out 
the  growing  awareness  of  the  intelligence  of  these  animals  and  their 
importance  in  people's  lives. 

The  column  went  on  to  make  a number  of  claims  about  things  that  fish  can 
do:  talk  to  one  another  underwater,  form  complex  social  relationships,  use 
tools,  learn  by  watching  and  so  on.  Fish  experience  fear  when  being  chased 
and  pain  when  impaled  on  hooks,  PETA  reports. 

PETA  compares  fish  to  domestic  animals.  Would  you  put  a hook  in  your  dog 
or  cat's  mouth?  the  group  asks.  Or  fry  up  your  child's  goldfishPAs  my 
brain  twirled  under  these  notions,  I found  no  instant  answer,  because  it 
was  only  a couple  of  years  ago  that  I fished  for  the  first  time.  And,  I 
remember  we  used  OTHER  fish  as  bait.  That's  sort  of  cannibalistic  on  the 
fish's  part,  wouldn't  you  think? 

I didn't  have  to  put  the  minnow  on  the  hook,  so  I didn't  think  much 
about  it.  But  I did  cook  and  eat  the  walleyes  that  we  caught,  and  dare  I 
say  they  were  delicious.  That  almost  hurts  even  to  say,  considering  what  I 
just  I learned  about  fish. 

I wonder  about  other  animals,  too.  Isn't  it  common  to  make  friends  with 
cows,  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  then  eat  them,  too?  The  mother  of  a friend 
of  mine  lives  on  a farm  near  Grand  Forks.  She  treats  her  chickens  very 
well  and  told  me  she  never  would  eat  one  of  them.  They  live  in  a very  nice 
chicken  coop  - one  specially  built  for  them  - and  they  die  of  old  age. 

The  chickens  are  her  pets,  although  she  does  fry  a few  eggs  for 
breakfast . 

On  the  other  hand,  years  ago  when  I stayed  with  my  aunt,  we  had  the  job 
of  helping  butcher  chickens  in  the  fall.  It  was  an  unpleasant  job,  but  it 
was  food  for  the  winter.  And  during  the  year,  my  aunt  would  identify  the 
old  hens  who  weren't  laying  very  well  and  kill  them  for  chicken  soup, 
chicken  and  dumplings  or  just  stew.  Boiled,  they  are  tender. 

This  was  a trauma,  too,  for  some  children  who  took  part  in  4H  projects. 
They  developed  a relationship  with  the  pig,  sheep  or  cow  that  they  raised 
for  the  county  fair.  Then,  the  animal  became  steaks  and  roasts  for  winter. 

It  is  hard  to  separate  the  animal  from  the  need  to  survive. 

As  children,  we  were  also  pulled  toward  the  PETA  focus.  Look  at  all  the 
childhood  films  and  stories  that  show  animated  or  talking  animals. 

Children's  books  turn  all  kinds  of  animals  into  thinking  and  caring 
beings  and  even  heroes.  Remember  some  of  these  stories?  "Bambi"  (the 
beautiful  fawn  whose  mother  was  killed  by  a hunter),  "Charlotte's  Web" 

(the  spider  and  pig),  "Finding  Nemo"  (a  real  fish  story),  "Ants,"  (there 
were  a couple  of  these),  "The  Lion  King"  (a  wonderful,  inspiring  story 
with  several  animals  as  heroes)  and  even  "Shrek,"  (although  we're  not  sure 
whether  Skrek  is  man  or  beast,  but  Donkey  is  an  animal,  of  course). 

And  then  there's  my  all-time  favorite  "Ice  Age"  (the  mammoth,  sloth  and 
saber-tooth  tiger.) 

As  a Native  person,  I do  remember  the  care  my  brothers,  father  and 
grandfather  took  when  hunting.  When  they  took  a deer,  they  thanked  the 
animal  in  a prayer  for  giving  its  life  that  we  may  survive.  And  animals 
and  birds  such  as  the  eagle,  buffalo,  wolf,  owl  and  others  became  a part 
of  our  ceremonies.  We  readily  acknowledge  these  spirits  and  appreciate 
their  help. 


Things  are  changing,  but  the  short  story  about  the  children  and  their 
relationship  with  their  fish  is  a good  reminder  that  all  things,  man  and 
beast,  should  be  treated  with  respect  and  dignity.  They  have  a spirit  and 
relationship  with  the  Creator. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Land-claim  legal  ground  expected  to  stay  shaky 
SEAN  KIRST 

POST-STANDARD  COLUMNIST 
May  10,  2006 

We  live  in  a complicated,  quickly  changing  time,  when  the  early  history 
of  our  region  can  seem  impossibly  remote. 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  expected  to  decide  over 
the  next  few  days  whether  to  review  a case  linked  to  Central  New  York's 
original,  most  emotional  questions  of  law.  It  is  a reminder  that  relations 
between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  "white"  settlers  who  carved  communities 
from  these  lands  is  hardly  a matter  lost  on  dusty  shelves. 

Inside  Department  of  Interior  visits  Turning  Stone  as  part  of  land  trust 
application . 

Regardless  of  where  you  stand  or  which  side  you  support,  the  issue 
revolves  around  justice,  intertwined  with  commerce.  And  the  court's 
decision,  one  way  or  another,  could  have  far-reaching  effects  on  how  some 
Indian  nations  buy  new  land,  and  how  much  cash  they  have  to  buy  it. 

But  it  won't  end  the  land  claims. 

"This  is  pretty  big,"  said  Clint  Flalftown,  federally  recognized 
representative  of  the  Cayugas  of  New  York,  an  Iroquois  people  who  maintain 
the  last  64,015  acres  of  their  ancestral  homeland  were  illegally  taken  by 
the  state  in  the  1790s  and  early  1800s.  Even  so.  Halftown  said,  this 
week's  decision  is  not  "do  or  die,"  and  he  said  the  Cayugas  will  continue 
to  push  ahead  with  putting  land  in  federal  trust  if  the  Supreme  Court 
turns  away  the  case. 

The  damage,  he  said,  would  come  from  the  precedent,  not  only  for  the 
Cayugas  but  for  all  Iroquois  nations  who  have  gone  to  court  to  press  a 
claim  behind  the  same  essential  issues. 

The  question,  in  its  simplest  form,  boils  down  to  time.  Not  quite  a year 
ago,  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  threw  out  the  Cayuga  land  claim. 
By  a 2-1  vote,  the  court  overturned  a decision  to  provide  the  Cayugas  with 
a $247.9  million  judgment  for  lands  taken  illegally. 

The  circuit  court  based  its  decision  upon  "laches"  - the  idea  the 
Cayugas  waited  far  too  long  to  seek  court  remedies  for  disputes  dating 
back  roughly  two  centuries. 

Linked  with  a separate  Supreme  Court  defeat  for  the  Oneidas,  it  was  a 
devastating  reversal  to  a string  of  court  victories  for  the  Iroquois  over 
the  past  30  years. 

3oe  Heath, lawyer  for  the  Onondaga  Nation,  likes  to  compare  the  Cayuga 
outcome  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  famous  case  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  the  idea  of  African  Americans  as  fully  equal. 

The  judges  ignored  earlier  decisions  and  "made  it  up  as  they  went  along," 
said  Heath,  who  has  helped  the  Onondagas  with  their  own  federal  court 
action  to  assert  ownership  of  a long,  40-mile-wide  swath  of  Upstate  land. 

Harry  Pettingill  Dr.,  however,  contends  those  federal  judges  who  decided 


the  land-claim  cases  finally  came  to  their  senses.  "I  think,  myself,  we've 
got  a 99  percent  chance  of  winning  this  one  completely,"  said  Pettingill, 
historian  for  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Chapter  of  Upstate  Citizens  for  Equality, 
a group  that  has  battled  for  years  against  the  land  claims. 

"History  is  the  whole  key  to  this  thing,"  Pettingill  said.  "I  think  (the 
Supreme  Court)  will  throw  it  out." 

Robert  Odawi  Porter,  an  American  Indian  law  expert  at  Syracuse 
University,  would  agree  with  Pettingill  about  the  role  of  history, 
although  Porter's  vision  is  dramatically  different.  He  said  there's  little 
historical  doubt  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  Indian  land 
were  taken  illegally  by  the  state  in  defiance  of  federal  law,  and  he  said 
the  Iroquois  until  the  recent  past  were  blocked  from  any  avenues  for 
fighting  back  in  court. 

If  anything.  Porter  said,  he  remains  pleasantly  surprised  that  so  many 
federal  judges  had  the  courage  to  support  the  Iroquois,  and  he  described 
the  Cayuga  setback  as  more  representative  of  the  traditionally  harsh 
treatment  of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

"Flip  it  around,"  said  Porter,  a member  of  the  Seneca  Nation.  If 
opponents  of  the  land  claims  were  told  that  an  Iroquois  court  would  have 
the  final  say  on  who  should  rightfully  own  the  land,  would  those  opponents 
truly  believe  they  had  a chance? 

"I'm  actually  pretty  impressed  the  legal  system  has  gotten  it  this  far," 
Porter  said.  Like  Heath  and  Halftown,  he  said  the  land  claims  will  be 
hindered,  but  won't  disappear,  if  the  Supreme  Court  rejects  the  case. 
"You'll  still  have  the  technical  problem  that  Congress  never  ratified  the 
taking  of  Indian  land,"  Porter  said.  "It  still  doesn't  clear  the  title." 

As  for  Dim  Calvin, president  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  he  doubts  it  will  matter  to  his  membership  if  the  Supreme  Court 
hears  the  case  or  not.  Last  week,  the  association  sued  Gov.  George  Pataki, 
claiming  Pataki  has  failed  to  enforce  a mandated  tax  on  the  sale  of 
cigarettes  and  gasoline  to  Indian  retailers. 

"Land  claims  aren't  our  issue,"  Calvin  said.  "Casinos  aren't  our  issue. 
Our  issue  is  fair  taxation,  and  if  the  state  of  New  York  to  going  to  tax 
certain  (items)  at  exorbitant  levels,  it's  not  fair  to  allow  certain 
retailers,  notably  Native  American  retailers,  to  not  charge  that  tax  and, 
in  the  process,  gain  an  unfair  advantage." 

Certainly,  Calvin  said,  he  can  understand  why  so  much  attention  this 
week  is  focused  on  the  Supreme  Court.  But  he  concluded  with  an  observation 
that  may  be  the  only  point  on  which  everyone  over  the  last  200  years,  who 
has  supported  or  opposed  land  claims,  might  agree: 

"Having  lived  through  this  like  I've  lived  through  it  for  the  past  10 
years  or  so,"  Calvin  said,  "it  seems  as  if  nothing  is  ever  over." 

Sean  Kirst  is  a columnist  with  The  Post-Standard. 

His  columns  appear  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

Call  him  at  470-6015  or  e-mail  him  at  skirst@syracuse.com 
or  visit  his  blog  and  forum  at  www. Syracuse. com/kirst . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Tribal  governments  need  checks 
May  13,  2006 

Some  tribal  governments  have  a reputation  as  having  too  much  power  and 
too  little  experience  in  governing.  Inept  and  abusive  governments  can  and 
do  affect  the  tribal  members. 

Unfortunately,  that's  also  true  in  the  federal  and  state  governments.  It 


isn't  uncommon  to  read  of  a congressman  or  senator  tendering  his 
resignation  amid  scandal  or  as  a result  of  unscrupulous  deals.  And  its  no 
secret  that  presidents  have  been  impeached  or  threatened  with  impeachment 
because  they  were  caught  in  some  kind  of  misdeed. 

That  said,  here  is  some  of  what  I learned  about  the  t 
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Potawatomi  te ' minkeses/strawberry  moon 
Western  Cherokee  ansgvti/planting  moon 
Yuchi  deconendzo/mulberry  ripening  moon 
Kiowa  pai  tegpan  p' a/geese  go  north  moon 
Anishnaabe  waabigwani-giizis/blossom  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 
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Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  ■ 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En,  Rez_Life  and 

NetRez-L  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


"It's  become  a crime  for  our  people  to  do  what  they've  done  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years." 

"It's  a damn  shame  that  we  have  to  come  to  this  courthouse  time  after 
time  to  prove  our  right,  to  prove  our  title,  to  prove  our  history,  and 
to  earn  the  respect  of  the  government." 

Doug  Kelly,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Sto:lo  Nation 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

i Journey  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  ..  __  __  ..  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


As  this  issue  was  going  through  the  final  review,  news  from  Canada, 
Caledonia  to  be  more  precise,  came  to  my  attention. 

As  the  Mohawk  and  their  supporters  took  down  barricades  in  support  of  a 
called  for  moratorium  and  cooling  period,  the  oppressors  erected  their  own 
barricade  and  attacked  the  First  Nations  people  gathered  to  protect  their 
land . 


Make  no  mistake  - the  land  in  question  is  Indian  Land. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  - the  land  was  surreptitiously  taken  from  the 
Six  Nations  one  bite  at  a time,  just  as  land  was  taken  from  many  other 
nations  in  what  is  now  Canada  and  the  US.  A good  case  in  point  is  the 
Western  Shoshone  land  the  BLM  now  claims,  in  spite  of  an  unrevoked  treaty, 
and  upon  which  the  Bush  Administration  intends  to  set  off  an  enormous 
test  bomb.  Of  course,  we  know  how  much  faith  to  put  in  treaties  negotiated 
and  signed  by  the  US  or  Canada. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it  - the  provincial  police  are  already  involved 
and  army  intervention  is  threatened,  making  another  Oka  or  Ipperwash 
almost  inevitable.  You  can  absolutely  be  sure  the  First  Nations  Peoples 
will  be  the  ones  attacked,  jailed  and  injured...  or  killed. 

Then,  make  no  mistake  about  it  - some  trumped  up  eminent  domain  crap 
will  be  trotted  out  to  support  Euro-Invader  development,  totally  ignoring 
Indian  eminent  domain  and  the  Great  Law. 


Hitler  often  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  expediency  with  which  the 
American  Christians  removed  the  Native  Americans  and  gave  them  mass  graves 
like  the  one  in  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota.  Hitler  would  truly  enjoy  the 
new  chapters  being  inked  in  North  America. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 
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RE:  OPP  Riot  Police  mass  at  site  of  confrontation 


Date:  Tuesday,  May  23,  2006  03:40  am 
From:  Don  <dbain@telus . net> 

Sub j : OPP  riot  police  mass  at  site  of  confrontation 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

http://www.ctv.ca/20060522/blockade_dispute_060522/20060522 

OPP  riot  police  mass  at  site  of  confrontation 
CTV.ca  News  Staff 
May  22,  2006 

Ontario  Provincial  Police  officers  in  riot  gear  have  massed  at  the  scene 
of  a confrontation  between  natives  and  non-natives  in  Caledonia,  Ont. 

"There's  hundreds  of  people  still  here  at  the  barricades,"  CTV's  Scott 
Laurie  reported  from  Caledonia  late  Monday  night,  adding  the  situation  was 
generally  calm. 

"One  of  the  things  going  around  town  right  now  is  that  people  suspect 
the  natives  are  making  some  sort  of  a a deal,  that  they  would  let  hydro 
crews  in  to  repair  the  damage. 

"The  only  way  to  do  that  (get  hydro  crews  in)  is  to  get  people  to  move 
back,  thus  riot  squads,"  he  said. 

Many  people  have  been  told  don't  show  up  at  work  on  Tuesday  because  of 
the  power  situation,  he  said. 

"If  that's  the  case,  the  people  of  Caledonia  ...  could  show  up  en  masse 
again  tomorrow." 

Caledonia  is  about  14  kilometres  southwest  of  Hamilton  and  is  very  close 
to  the  Six  Nations  reserve. 

Vandalism  and  fire  early  Monday  afternoon  at  a transformer  station  in 
the  town  caused  a blackout  in  Caledonia  and  Norfolk. 

Hydro  One  spokesperson  Laura  Cooke  told  CTV  News  that  crews  found 
significant  damage  to  the  transformer  station  and  determined  that  it  was 
caused  by  vandalism  and  fire. 

Power  is  slowly  being  restored  in  pockets  of  Norfolk,  but  due  to  the 
extent  of  the  damage  in  Caledonia,  restoration  is  not  expected  for  about 
three  days,  she  said. 

Good  start,  bad  finish 

On  Monday  morning,  aboriginal  protesters  dismantled  a blockade  along 
Caledonia's  main  road  then  put  it  back  up  again  after  a confrontation  with 
local  non-natives. 

The  native  protesters  had  removed  the  blockade  on  Argyle  Street  as  a 
Victoria  Day  gesture  of  goodwill  to  help  with  talks  to  end  the  dispute. 

But,  non-natives  then  blocked  the  road  themselves,  arguing  that  the 
natives'  gesture  was  not  genuine. 

Laurie  said  that  as  tensions  rose,  there  was  pushing  and  shoving.  Rocks 
were  thrown.  Laurie  said  it  appeared  that  the  native  protesters  were  using 
parts  of  a hydro  tower  in  their  new  barricade. 

However,  Cooke  said  that  tower  wasn't  related  to  the  power  outages. 

Ontario  Provincial  Police  officers  had  trouble  keeping  the  two  sides 
apart . 

While  police  were  on  the  road  between  the  two  blockades,  members  of  the 
opposing  groups  ventured  off  into  a nearby  field  where  violence  broke  out. 

"Two  melees  which  involved  people  coming  to  blows,  fights,  pepper  spray. 


Police  had  to  get  involved  to  intervene  and  separate  both  sides/'  Laurie 
said . 

"Some  people  were  bloodied;  ambulances  showed  up  to  take  a couple  of 
people  away,  some  officers  were  hurt  as  well." 

Police  eventually  cut  off  both  sides  from  access  to  the  field. 

Due  to  the  situation.  Hydro  One  was  initially  unable  to  access  the 
station  because  of  the  blockade.  In  total,  1,500  Caledonia  customers  have 
been  affected  by  the  outage  and  another  6,300  in  Norfolk  are  without 
electricity. 

Police  officers  eventually  escorted  the  crews  through  blockades  so  they 
could  restore  power. 

A state  of  emergency  and  a possible  curfew  are  being  considered,  Tom 
Patterson,  deputy  mayor  of  Haldimand  County,  told  CTV  Newsnet  on  Monday. 

"That's  possible,"  Patterson  said.  "We  have  an  emergency  plan  in  place 
for  things  like  this  so  we're  going  to  be  looking  at  that." 

However,  no  such  announcement  was  made  by  Monday  evening. 

Non-native  locals  are  upset  because  they  believe  that  the  natives  are 
dictating  how  the  dispute  will  be  resolved,  Laurie  reported. 

The  natives  are  angry  over  the  development  of  land  they  claim  was  taken 
from  them  around  the  1840s.  The  group  has  occupied  the  construction  site 
since  Feb.  28.  The  blockade  went  up  on  Apr. 20. 

David  Peterson 

Former  Ontario  premier  David  Peterson,  who  is  involved  in  negotiating  an 
end  to  the  dispute,  said  he  hoped  the  situation  could  be  resolved 
peacefully. 

"I  think  we  have  to  appeal  to  the  calmer  heads  to  try  to  think  carefully 
about  the  consequences  of  their  actions,"  Peterson  said. 

"It's  the  future  of  the  community  and  the  reputation  of  the  community 
that's  at  stake  here." 

Despite  the  fighting,  Peterson  said  officials  were  still  trying  to 
prevent  it  from  escalating  further. 

"All  of  us  were  praying  and  working  hard  to  try  to  make  sure  something 
ugly  didn't  develop  out  of  this,  like  an  Oka  or  a Wounded  Knee,"  Peterson 
said,  referencing  previous  aboriginal  standoffs  that  ended  in  violence. 

"Hopefully  we  can  get  through  this  in  a peaceful  way  and  start  a 
peaceful,  meaningful  engagement  in  some  of  these  issues.  That  is  the  only 
solution  to  this  problem." 

With  reports  from  CTV's  Scott  Laurie  and  Lia  Rosekat 
Copyright  c.  CTV  2006. 
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Indian  country  not  a priority  for  Bush  administration,  Johnson  says 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  15,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Economic  development  in  Indian  country  is  not  a priority  for 
the  Bush  administration,  according  to  Sen.  Tim  Johnson,  D-S.D. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held  a hearing  on  economic 
development  on  May  10.  After  the  hearing  Johnson,  a member  of  the 
committee,  spoke  with  reporters  by  teleconference. 

On  April  21  Johnson  held  a listening  hearing  in  South  Dakota  with  tribal 
leaders  and  American  Indian  business  leaders.  At  that  hearing  Johnson  said 
there  is  no  political  will  to  fix  the  problems  Indian  country  faces  with 
inf rastructure,  financing  and  other  issues  that  hold  back  economic 
development . 


At  the  news  conference,  Indian  Country  Today  asked  the  senator  what  it 
would  take  to  create  that  political  will. 

Said  Dohnson:  "I  wish  there  was  an  easy  answer  for  that.  I have  to  say 
I'm  profoundly  disappointed  in  the  administration's  unwillingness  to  deal 
in  an  effective  way  with  the  resources  that  are  needed  to  create  a viable 
economy  in  Indian  country;  we  need  a much  stronger  private  sector.  And  the 
tools  that  are  so  essential  - including  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  programs  and  Community  Development 
Financial  Institutions  - are  being  drained  of  money  by  the  Bush 
administration's  recommendations;  these  are  all  modest  programs  - this  is 
no  'Marshall  plan.  ' 

"These  are  modest  programs  that  are  critical  to  developing 
entrepreneurial  skills,  teaching  people  about  business  plans  and  creating 
small  amounts  of  capitalization  for  Indian  entrepreneurs  to  make  progress; 
we  also  need  [the]  BIA  to  be  a help  instead  of  a hindrance  in  terms  of 
leasing  policies  in  Indian  country,  we  also  need  better  funding  in 
education  from  early  Head  Start  all  the  way  throughout  tribal  colleges, 
and  at  each  and  every  turn  the  Bush  administration  has  worked  against  us," 
he  said. 

"I  hope  that  they  will  come  around;  they  haven't  as  yet  in  terms  of 
budget  priorities.  As  I say,  we  attempted  a $1  billion  increase  in  funding 
that  would  have  gone  a long  ways  toward  improving  economic  opportunities 
in  Indian  country,  which  in  turn,  then,  is  beneficial  to  non-Indians  as 
well.  There  are  few  things  that  would  be  of  greater  help  to  non-Indian 
families  than  a much  higher  level  of  prosperity  on  reservations  - that 
rise  in  tide  does  lift  all  the  boats,  that's  more  money  for  everybody  and 
fewer  social  and  economic  problems. 

"I'm  just  terribly  frustrated  that  we  don't  see  a more  ambitious  effort 
out  of  the  White  House  in  support  of  developing  a strong  private  sector 
economy  in  Indian  country.  I'm  going  to  continue  to  speak  out  on  this.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  hold  hearings. 

"I'm  not  going  to  give  up  on  this  White  House,  but  I do  have  to  share 
with  you  that  they  have  plenty  of  money  for  every  other  imaginable  purpose 
other  than  living  up  to  their  treaty  and  trust  responsibilities  and  ending 
this  cycle  of  poverty  and  dependency  we  have  too  much  of  in  Indian  country. 
If  they  can  spend  [a]  billion  dollars  a week,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
spend  $1  billion  a year  in  Indian  country,  to  help  end  poverty  and  help 
our  people.  If  they  can  spend  $21  billion  rebuilding  Iraq  as  foreign  aid, 
why  can't  they  find  $1  billion  to  rebuild  Indian  country  and  help  our 
schools  and  hospitals  and  housing,  and  to  create  jobs?  To  me  this  is  an 
outrageous  set  of  upside  down  priorities." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Supreme  Court  under  fire  from  tribal  leaders 

Dustices  blasted  for  not  taking  case  with  Oklahoma  co-plaintiff 
Sam  Lewin 
May  17,  2006 

The  current  makeup  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  being  called  the 
"most  anti-Indian  court  in  the  history"  of  the  country  as  justices  refuse 
to  hear  a case  featuring  an  Oklahoma  tribe  as  a co-plaintiff. 

The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New 
York  had  hoped  justices  would  review  a Dune  of  2005  ruling  against  their 
land  claims  that  was  issued  by  the  New  York-based  U.S.  2nd  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

The  appeals  court  ruling  turned  what  had  been  victory  for  the  tribes 


into  a defeat:  It  overturned  a 1994  decision  that  awarded  the  tribes  $248 
million  in  damages,  with  a judge  agreeing  that  the  state  illegally  took 
their  land. 

But  justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  without  comment  refused  to  review  the 
appeals  court  case,  delighting  the  tribes'  opponents. 

"For  more  than  25  years,  I have  fought  this  land  claim  by  the  Cayuga 
Indian  Tribe,  and  it  is  extremely  satisfying  to  see  the  highest  court  in 
the  land,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  reject  all  claims  by  the  Cayuga  Nation," 
said  New  York  State  Senator  Michael  Nozzolio. 

Native  American  leaders  saw  it  differently,  blasting  the  high  court  for 
what  they  see  as  an  emerging  pattern  of  anti-Indian  rulings. 

"The  Supreme  Court,  in  refusing  to  accept  the  Cayuga  appeal,  has 
established  itself  as  the  most  anti-Indian  court  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,"  said  lames  W.  Ransom,  a member  of  the  St.,  Regis  Mohawk's 
tribal  council. 

A Cayuga  spokesman  said  the  deck  was  stacked  all  along  against  the  tribe. 

"The  Cayuga  people  are  disappointed  but  not  surprised,"  said  Clint 
Halftown.  "Our  history  has  taught  us  to  expect  little,  and  today's 
decision  confirms  what  we  always  expected  - that  we  can't  and  should  never 
have  trusted  this  process." 

The  Miami-based  Seneca-  Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  joined  with  the  Cayuga 
Nation  in  the  lawsuit  as  part  of  their  claim  to  over  70  thousand  acres  in 
New  York's  Cayuga  County  as  ancestral  homeland.  Their  opponents  in  the 
area-mainly  local  politicians  and  anti-Indian  gaming  groups-say  the  tribe 
is  only  recognized  in  Oklahoma  and  ceded  their  New  York  claim  in  an  1838 
treaty.  Seneca-Cayuga  historians  counter  that  they  left  New  York  years 
before  that,  and  were  not  involved  in  the  1838  signing. 

Even  though  they  have  suffered  a series  of  recent  court  defeats,  the 
Seneca-Cayugas , who  operate  gaming  in  northeastern  Oklahoma,  indicated 
they  are  not  yet  giving  up  their  designs  on  New  York  as  they  filed  an 
appeal  to  construct  a casino  in  the  Cayuga  County  town  of  Aurelius  without 
local  interference.  That  appeal,  if  successful,  would  reverse  an  earlier 
ruling.  The  tribe  has  already  bought  several  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the 
community. 

Officials  in  the  area  dismissed  the  move. 

"The  blunt  response  would  be  that  they're  delusional,"  Aurelius 
Supervisor  Ed  Ide  3r.  told  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

The  legal  wrangling  comes  amid  a contentious  background.  Some  East  Coast 
tribes-and  others  across  the  country-  are  still  fuming  over  a Supreme 
Court  decision  handed  down  in  March  of  2005  against  the  New  York-based 
Oneida  Indian  Nation  that  stated  the  Oneidas  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
assert  jurisdiction  outside  of  its  current  reservation.  In  a lopsided  8-1 
ruling,  justices  essentially  said  that  Oneidas  waited  too  long  to  make  a 
land  claim  to  the  250,000-acres  they  lost  two  centuries  ago. 

"It  continues  to  amaze  me  at  how  biased  courts  have  become  towards 
Natives,"  said  Lorraine  M.  White,  another  member  of  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk 
tribal  council. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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New  interior  secretary  should  settle  with  Indians 
May  16,  2006 

Once  Idaho  Gov.  Dirk  Kempthorne 's  nomination  as  the  next  secretary  of  the 
interior  survives  a couple  of  showboat  attempts  to  block  it,  he'll  inherit 


one  of  the  federal  government's  longest-running  headaches. 

That  would  be  a lawsuit  filed  in  1996  by  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund, 
demanding  an  accounting  for  more  than  a century's  worth  of  federal 
mismanagement  of  tribal  trust  funds. 

The  Indians  claim  they  were  cheated  out  of  $100  billion,  but  have 
offered  to  settle  for  $27.5  billion.  That  may  be  a bargain.  The  Indians 
may  be  owed  a century's  worth  of  grazing  rents,  oil  and  gas  royalties  and 
timber  sales  from  the  land,  plus  interest. 

Various  attempts  at  the  accounting  have  stumbled  through  lost  or 
destroyed  records  and  delay  after  delay  by  the  Department  of  Interior  that 
Kempthorne  will  soon  head. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee  approved  Kempthorne 's 
nomination  on  a voice  vote  last  week.  But  Sen.  Mary  Landrieu,  D-La.,  and 
Sen.  Bill  Nelson,  D-Fla.,  said  they  intend  to  place  a hold  on  it  - a 
privilege  any  senator  can  invoke  to  block  a floor  vote. 

Landrieu  is  protesting  the  Bush  administration's  refusal  to  share  a 
portion  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  royalties  with  Gulf  Coast  states.  Nelson 
is  opposed  to  an  Interior  Department  proposal  allowing  oil  and  gas 
drilling  off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Still,  Kempthorne  is  rated  a shoo-in  for  nomination  and  the  temporary 
glitch  of  the  Landrieu/Nelson  grandstanding  will  be  a cakewalk  compared  to 
settling  the  Indians'  suit  against  the  government. 

For  openers,  he  is  surely  aware  that  his  two  predecessors  - Bruce 
Babbitt  in  the  Clinton  Administration  and  Bush  nominee  Gayle  Norton  - were 
held  in  contempt  of  court  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth,  who 
has  presided  over  the  trial  since  its  beginning.  Lamberth  was  repeatedly 
angered  by  the  agency's  stonewalling  and  handling  of  records  requests. 

The  dispute  dates  to  1887,  when  Congress  made  the  Interior  Department 
the  trustee  for  145  million  acres  of  Indian  lands.  Indians  were  supposed 
to  benefit,  but  the  government  gave  most  of  the  land  to  white  settlers. 

The  department  now  manages  10  million  acres  of  trust  land  for  individual 
Indians  and  46  million  acres  for  tribes. 

As  reported  earlier,  the  suit  seeks  to  reconcile  the  historical  trust- 
fund  accounts.  The  Indians,  and  Congress,  demanded  an  audit. 

The  major  problem  throughout  this  fiasco  is  that  a full  accounting  is 
virtually  impossible  because  of  incomplete  records  after  all  these  years. 

It's  quite  a headache  for  any  interior  secretary  to  inherit.  Maybe 
Kempthorne  can  provide  some  new  insight  and  direction  when  he  takes  over. 
From  what  we've  read  and  heard  he's  a pretty  reasonable,  qualified 
individual . 

Even  Sen.  Landrieu  called  Kempthorne  an  "outstanding"  nominee. 

Fie' 11  need  an  outstanding  tenure  as  interior  secretary  to  help  close  the 
book  on  this  case.  Settlement  continues  to  be  an  option  that  should  be 
explored  to  end  a trial  that  has  dragged  on  for  a decade  while  the 
interior  department  tried  to  reconcile  a century  of  mismanagement. 

The  whole  thing  continues  to  be  a national  embarrassment . 

Members  of  the  Yakima  Herald-Republic  editorial  board  are 
Michael  Shepard,  Sarah  lenkins  and  Bill  Lee. 
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McDonnell:  Connecticut's  campaign  to  exterminate  the  Schaghticokes 
by:  Edward  McDonnell  III 
May  12,  2006 

A genteel  genocide  continues  apace  in  Connecticut;  not  of  a people,  but 
of  a long,  proud  heritage.  The  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  gained  federal 


recognition  in  2004  after  25  years  of  struggle. 

Strident  opponents  exacted  a heavy  price:  less-than-ideal  financial 
backing  from  an  investor  seeking  to  build  a third  casino  in  Connecticut. 
Federal  recognition  and  plans  to  construct  an  entertainment  facility  in 
Bridgeport  only  redoubled  the  state's  century-old  campaign  to  exterminate 
the  Schaghticokes . 

Connecticut's  public  leaders  placed  private  agendas  ahead  of  public 
fairness  by  browbeating  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  into  revoking 
that  recognition  last  October. 

Natives  had  better  stand  together  with  the  Schaghticokes  - emulating  the 
recent  show  of  solidarity  by  the  gracious  tribal  council  chairman  of  the 
Mashpee  Wampanoag  - lest  other  hard-won  sovereignties  suffer  similar 
overthrows . 

In  this  case,  appealing  news  copy  of  old-line  Yankees  defeating  "ragtag" 
minions  of  casino  thugs  hid  the  real  wrongdoing. 

The  only  green  in  the  grass-roots  organization  behind  this  apparent 
popular  outcry  - the  Town  Action  to  Save  Kent  group  - was  the  money  it 
spent  to  scuttle  Schaghticoke  sovereignty  by  surreptitiously  insinuating 
its  way  into  Interior,  the  White  House  and  a standing  committee  of  the  U.S 
Senate. 

TASK  even  finagled  a f ront-of-the-bus  seat  on  presidential  aspirant  lohn 
McCain's  "Straight-Talk  Express." 

Public  figures  - in  and  out  of  government,  from  both  political  parties, 
inside  and  outside  the  Beltway  - harmonized  the  hackneyed  hype  of  "good 
government"  into  a symphony  of  subversion. 

Democratic  Sens.  loseph  Lieberman  and  Christopher  Dodd,  supporters  until 
the  Schaghticokes  attained  recognition,  complained  that  the  federal 
recognition  process  was  "broken." 

An  inspector  general  reviewed  the  recognition  for  six  months  in  mid-2004 
at  Dodd's  behest,  clearing  Interior,  the  BIA  and  the  STN  of  any  wrongdoing 

Instead,  this  independent  investigation  concluded  that  the  process  had 
been  transparent.  Dissatisfied  with  this  outcome,  the  senators  let  their 
Connecticut  cronies  crush  the  Schaghticokes. 

Richard  Blumenthal  placed  political  ambition  ahead  of  his  duty  as 
Connecticut  attorney  general  by  illegally  circumventing  a federal  court 
order  against  covert  lobbying  of  federal  officials  by  interested  parties. 

Blumenthal  subsequently  lied  on  statewide  television,  claiming  that  he 
would  "no  more"  contact  such  officials  during  a proceeding  "than  call  the 
president."  He  basically  did  both.  If  anyone  broke  the  BIA  machinery,  he 
did . 

Republican  Reps.  Nancy  lohnson  and  Christopher  Shays  were  equally 
shameless  in  tampering  with  the  recognition  process  by  co-signing  a letter 
to  Interior,  inappropriately  demanding  an  unwarranted  reversal. 
Representing  the  town  of  Kent  and  surrounding  areas,  including  the  tribal 
reservation,  lohnson  derided  the  Schaghticokes  as  impostors.  She  proposed 
a bill  in  Congress  to  terminate  their  existence.  This  Midwest  native  knows 
as  much  about  Connecticut's  history  as  the  nonresidents  bankrolling  TASK. 

Please  give  lohnson  credit,  however,  for  her  principled  refusal  to 
return  contributions  emanating  from  the  kingmaker  of  Indian  casino  sleaze, 
lack  Abramoff. 

Only  when  she  could  no  longer  use  disgraced  Rep.  Tom  DeLay  to  get  the 
coveted  chairmanship  of  the  powerful  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did 
lohnson  surrender  the  booty. 

Caving  in  to  lohnson,  Shays  turned  his  back  on  10,000  new  jobs  in  his 
district  even  though  87  percent  of  the  people  in  Bridgeport  favored  the 
urban  reclamation  envisioned  by  the  Schaghticokes. 

TASK  stoked  popular  passions  by  warning  that  the  Schaghticokes  would 
build  a casino  in  quaint  little  Kent,  marring  its  beauty  and  overwhelming 
its  infrastructure. 

This  "Town  Auction  to  Sell  Kent"  (a  bill  of  goods)  had  the  deep  pockets 
and  decibels  to  drown  out  assurances  by  the  Schaghticokes  that 
construction  would  occur  50  miles  away  in  Bridgeport  - Connecticut's 
largest  and  poorest  city. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  Republican  Gov. 


Ilodi  Rell  manifestly  overstated  the  housing  congestion  of  Connecticut's 
northwest  corner  as  a reason  to  overturn  recognition.  Only  one  non- 
Schaghticoke  residence  lies  on  the  2,200  acres  currently  under  dispute; 
none  of  the  soil  in  question  has  been  tilled  for  anything  in  200  years. 

The  Kent  School,  prideful  of  its  religious  tradition,  dredged  up  tribal 
lands  to  elevate  the  headmaster's  new  mansion  to  spare  it  from  seasonal 
flash  floods.  This  school  blithely  ignored  state  laws  to  preserve 
artifacts  that  might  have  lain  there. 

Tribal  leaders  looked  on  helplessly  as  the  headmaster,  an  ordained 
Episcopal  priest,  allowed  dump  trucks  to  fill  that  crater  with  solid, 
often  toxic,  wastes. 

The  Rev.  Richardson  Schell  scorned  more  than  the  tribe's  history;  he 
brushed  aside  environmental  concerns  by  placing  that  thinly  covered 
garbage  dump  near  a tributary  of  the  Housatonic  River. 

Publicly  available  information  proves  that  TASK,  Johnson  and  Blumenthal, 
et  al.,  committed  the  very  transgressions  they  themselves  accuse  of  the 
Schaghticokes . 

Nevertheless,  a lie  said  for  the  thousandth  time  is  no  closer  to  the 
truth  than  when  it  was  first  uttered. 

This  invective  against  American  Indians  is  not  about  spillover  costs  of 
casinos.  The  catalyzing  issue  remains  land;  the  STN  lost  95  percent  of 
theirs  through  illegal  sales  by  state-appointed  officials. 

Federal  recognition  remains  a prerequisite  for  the  STN  to  enjoy  the  fair 
hearing  to  which  they  are  entitled.  With  sovereign  status,  the  tribe  can 
enforce  valid  claims  through  the  1790  Non-Intercourse  Act. 

State,  local  and  community  leaders  should  end  their  shameful  shenanigans 
against  the  Schaghticokes.  The  tribe  deserves  a better  reservation  than  a 
rocky  rump  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  The  Schaghticokes  have  always  been 
good  neighbors,  as  most  longtime  Kent  residents  remember,  serving 
Connecticut  in  war  and  observing  the  peace. 

The  extinction  of  a tiny  people  may  not  add  up  to  a whole  lot  for 
everyday  American  citizens.  Yet,  in  a democracy  that  not  so  long  ago 
viewed  a Great  Society  in  terms  of  decency  rather  than  dollars,  "might 
making  right"  poisons  the  fairness  vital  to  its  longevity. 

Edward  3.  McDonnell  III,  CFA,  serves  as  an  unpaid  financial 
adviser  to  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Moves  made  to  dismiss  all  land  claims 
By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 
May  17,  2006 

A state  assemblyman  wants  Gov.  George  Pataki  to  ask  the  courts  to  dismiss 
Indian  land  claims  now  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  acted  on  two 
important  Indian  law  cases. 

"I  urge  you  to  seek  immediate  dismissal  of  any  and  all  Indian  land 
claims  brought  against  New  York  state  in  light  of  the  landmark  decisions 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,"  Assemblyman  David  Townsend,  R-Kirkland,  wrote 
Monday.  Townsend's  district  includes  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  Turning 
Stone  Resort  and  Casino. 

The  Supreme  Court  on  Monday,  upheld  a decision  by  an  appeals  court 
tossing  out  the  64,000-acre  Cayuga  Indian  land  claim,  which  ends  that 
claim  and  throws  out  a $247.9  million  judgment  for  the  Cayugas.  Last  year. 


the  high  count  ruled  that  the  Oneidas  had  waited  too  long  to  claim 
sovereignty  over  land  it  had  purchased  within  their  250 , 000-acre  land 
claim . 

Pataki's  office  did  not  comment  directly  on  Townsend's  letter.  A 
statement  issued  by  Pataki  spokesman  Saleem  Cheeks  said:  "(W)e'll  be 
reviewing  with  the  Attorney  General's  office  what  our  next  steps  will  be 
with  respect  to  the  other  remaining  land  claims  and  land-to-trust 
applications . " 

The  Oneidas  and  Cayugas  have  applied  to  the  federal  government  to  take 
into  trust  their  tribal  lands.  Trust  land  is  owned  by  the  federal 
government  and  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  tribes.  State  and  local 
municipalities  have  no  authority  over  trust  land. 

The  land  claims  filed  by  the  Oneida  nation  and  the  Stockbridge-Munsee 
Band  of  Mohican  Indians  have  been  on  hold  for  months  pending  the  Supreme 
Court's  action  in  the  Cayuga  case. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Trail  dust,  05/20/2006  - The  Enchanted  Mesa:  myth  or  true  tale? 

By  MARC  SIMMONS  | The  New  Mexican 
May  20,  2006 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  landmarks  in  the  Southwest  is  the  Indian 
pueblo  of  Acoma.  Situated  on  a high  mesa  in  west  central  New  Mexico,  it  is 
nicknamed  "Sky  City." 

The  Indians  were  already  living  there  when  Coronado  passed  by  in  1540. 
Then,  the  only  way  to  the  top  was  by  means  of  a steep  stairway  hacked  out 
of  the  mesa's  rocky  wall.  Up  this  difficult  passage,  women  bore  water  jars 
on  their  heads  and  men  carried  earth,  stones  and  timbers  to  build  their 
pueblo. 

The  Acomas  have  not  always  resided  on  this  mesa.  Their  own  legends  say 
that  hundreds  of  years  ago  the  original  village  was  located  on  Katzimo 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  present  village.  Katzimo,  or  the  Enchanted 
Mesa,  as  it  is  now  called,  soars  more  than  450  feet  above  the  surrounding 
valley. 

The  fate  of  that  first  pueblo  was  told  to  writer  Charles  F.  Lummis  in 
1892  by  Martin  Valle,  one  of  the  Acoma  elders,  98  years  old.  According  to 
the  account,  his  ancestors  had  settled  upon  this  commanding  site  because 
of  the  natural  protection  it  offered  from  their  enemies. 

There  was  only  one  place  where  the  straight,  soaring  walls  of  Katzimo 
could  be  scaled.  Near  the  southern  end,  a section  of  the  mesa  rock  had 
split  off,  forming  a sloping  cleft  about  halfway  down  from  the  summit. 
Below  this  the  ancient  Indian  builders  had  pecked  toe  and  finger  holes  to 
allow  for  climbing. 

Up  their  perilous  stone  ladder,  they  somehow  managed  to  carry  huge  pine 
logs  needed  for  roof  beams  of  the  pueblo. 

The  people  of  Katzimo  prospered.  Summers,  all  of  them  came  down  to  the 
valley  floor  to  till  their  fields  of  corn,  beans  and  squash.  At  night, 
they  slept  secure  in  their  skyscraping  village. 

One  spring  day,  the  people  descended  with  their  hoes  to  prepare  the  land 
for  planting.  Only  three  old  women  remained  above  in  the  pueblo. 

In  midafternoon,  a furious  storm  dumped  a torrent  of  rain.  Water  ran 
deep  on  the  ground  and  washed  against  the  base  of  Katzimo. 

It  tore  at  the  sand  and  rock  so  a section  of  mesa  containing  the  stone 
ladder  broke  away  and  fell  to  the  plain. 

When  the  people  returned,  they  found  only  a sheer  face  of  rock.  Their 


access  to  the  village  was  gone.  Hundreds  of  feet  above  on  the  edge  of 
Katzimo,  they  could  see  the  three  old  women  waving  at  them. 

Abandoning  their  homes  and  the  luckless  women,  the  Indians  walked  south 
to  Acoma  mesa,  and  from  scratch,  they  began  building  again.  There  Coronado 
found  their  descendants. 

Charles  Lummis  in  one  of  his  books  publicized  the  story  of  Katzimo  as  he 
had  heard  it  from  Valle. 

He  speculated  that  if  the  formidable  walls  could  be  somehow  climbed, 
then  surely  evidence  would  be  discovered  confirming  the  old  tale  about  a 
lost  pueblo. 

Professor  William  Libbey  of  Princeton  University  was  an  avowed  skeptic. 
In  1897,  he  announced  to  the  press  that  he  would  go  to  New  Mexico,  climb 
the  mesa  and  explode  once  and  for  all  the  myth  of  Katzimo. 

Followed  by  a half-dozen  reporters,  all  eager  to  see  the  "Indian  fairy 
story"  disproved,  the  professor  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Katzimo.  For  the 
ascent,  he  had  brought  great  lengths  of  rope,  pulleys,  a small  cannon  and 
a special  chair. 

Libbey  and  his  helpers  managed  to  shoot  a coil  of  rope  from  the  cannon 
over  the  prow  of  the  cliff. 

The  professor,  strapped  in  his  chair  and  carrying  a camera,  was  lifted 
to  the  crest.  One  of  the  daring  newspaper  men  was  sent  up  next. 

The  pair  explored  for  several  hours.  Upon  returning  to  the  plain  below, 
Libbey  announced  with  smug  conviction  that  he  had  seen  no  ruins  or 
artifacts.  "Romantic  Indian  legend  can  never  stand  the  acid  test  of 
scientific  investigation,"  he  proclaimed  pompously. 

Archaeologist  Frederick  Webb  Hodge  read  about  the  Katzimo  affair  in  the 
newspapers . 

He  felt  sure  Libbey  was  all  wet,  so  he  organized  his  own  expedition  to 
the  mesa  top. 

Once  there,  he  found  evidence  aplenty  that  the  Acoma  story  was  true. 

Over  the  centuries,  wind  and  water  had  brought  down  the  ancient  pueblo  and 

carried  the  remains  over  the  edge.  But  tucked  in  crevices  were  arrow 

points,  stone  tools,  beads  and  pottery  fragments. 

Libbey,  it  seems,  had  been  so  eager  to  establish  his  own  pet  theory  that 

he  was  blind  to  the  relics  that  lay  at  his  feet.  Of  that  silly  error, 

Hodge  wrote  later:  "The  Indian  lore  of  a thousand  years  cannot  be  undone 
by  a few  hours  of  careless  investigation." 

Lummis  tells  us  the  Acomas  were  pleased  over  the  complete  vindication  of 
their  ancient  tradition.  And  he  adds,  "Libbey' s nonsense  had  been  exposed, 
and  Katzimo  truly  deserved  its  modern  name  - The  Enchanted  Mesa!" 

Historian  Marc  Simmons  is  author  of  numerous  books  on  New  Mexico 
and  the  Southwest.  His  column  appears  Saturdays. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
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Coal-fired  plant  cuts  emissions  on  tribal  land 
Rocky  Mountain  News 
May  20,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Navajo  Nation  regulators  say  that  air  quality  in  the  Four 
Corners  region  is  improving  because  a large  coal-fired  power  plant  on 
tribal  land  has  trimmed  its  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  by  nearly  two-  thirds 
during  the  past  two  years.  Reports  from  the  Four  Corners  Power  Plant,  run 
by  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  show  that  the  plant's  stacks  emitted  12,554 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  2005,  according  to  the  Navajo  Environmental 


Protection  Agency.  That's  a reduction  of  more  than  22,500  tons  from  2003. 

Navajo  EPA  Executive  Director  Stephen  Etsitty  said  he  believes  the 
improvement  can  be  traced  to  better  cooperation  between  the  tribe  and 
Arizona  Public  Service  - the  result  of  a voluntary  compliance  agreement 
signed  a year  ago.  As  part  of  the  agreement,  Navajo  EPA  assumed  regulatory 
authority  over  air  quality  issues  for  the  plant.  The  agency  gained  more 
authority  this  spring  when  the  U.S.  EPA  allowed  the  tribe  to  administer 
the  plant's  operating  permit. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
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Not  on  this  River 
The  Brownsville  Flerald 
May  20,  2006 

In  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribal  lore,  a sacred,  boundless  force  would  carry 
common  things  to  faraway  places,  making  the  ordinary  exotic. Diane  Doe,  a 
Brownsville  native  who  is  Yoeme  but  married  into  the  Navajo  tribe,  spoke 
of  the  tale  as  she  talked  of  her  protest  against  government  efforts  to 
secure  the  border.  Looking  over  the  Rio  Grande,  two  men  stripped  and  swam 
across  to  the  U.S.  side  and  back  before  the  Border  Patrol  could  catch  up 
with  them. 

To  Doe,  proposals  to  fence  the  sacred  Rio  Grande  would  be  an  insult. The 
powerful  river  born  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado  is  central  to  the  stories 
generations  of  grandmothers  in  the  women's  tribe  have  passed  down. "I  grew 
up  with  stories  of  the  river,"  Doe  said. Doe,  46,  and  her  niece,  Barbara 
Ratliff,  44,  are  praying  and  fasting  for  four  days  at  Hope  Park  against 
the  militarization  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and  for  peace  and  dignity. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Brownsville  Herald. 
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Cherokee  proposal  could  ban  Freedman 
By  Donna  Hales  Phoenix  Staff  Writer 
May  16,  2006 

TAHLEQUAH  - A Cherokee  Council  committee  voted  Monday  to  send  a proposal 
that  could  ban  Freedmen  as  citizens  to  the  full  council  in  its  Dune 
meeting. 

The  proposal  had  been  tabled  for  60  days  in  late  April  so  more  research 
could  be  done  with  Cherokee  citizens. 

But  Councilor  Dackie  Bob  Martin  had  enough  votes  to  get  his  proposal 
voted  on  in  a reconvened  Rules  Committee  meeting  Monday. 

Martin  proposed  only  Cherokees  listed  on  the  Dawes  Rolls  or  their 
descendants  with  a degree  of  Cherokee  blood  or  adopted  Delaware  or 
Shawnees  could  be  tribal  members. 

Cherokee  Freedmen  are  descendants  of  freed  slaves  who  joined  the 
Cherokees  in  the  1800s,  some  of  whom  were  Cherokees  by  blood. 


The  entire  council  will  vote  in  its  Dune  12  meeting  whether  to  send  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  a vote  of  the  Cherokee  people. 

It  would  have  taken  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  council,  or  10  councilors, 
to  amend  the  agenda  for  the  last  night's  monthly  Council  meeting. 

Martin  couldn't  muster  that  many  votes. 

Councilors  voting  to  take  the  proposal  off  the  table  and  pass  it  to  a 
full  vote  of  the  council:  Don  Garvin,  Cara  Cowan  Watts,  Martin,  Bill 
Dohnson,  Buel  Anglin,  Meredith  Frailey  and  Audra  Connor. 

Those  voting  to  keep  the  proposal  tabled  until  further  research  could  be 
accomplished:  Bill  Dohn  Baker,  David  Thornton,  Chuck  Hoskin,  Dohnny  Keener 
and  Doe  Crittenden. 

Martin  also  proposed  a special  election  in  November  for  a vote  on  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  rather  than  wait  until  the  tribe's 
general  election  in  Dune  2007. 

It  will  take  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  council  to  call  a special  election. 
Reach  Donna  Hales  at  684-2923  or  dhales@muskogeephoenix.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Yuroks  oppose  cell  tower  project  for  Trinidad  Head 
by  Mike  Morrow 
May  18,  2006 

The  Yurok  Tribal  Council  chairman  has  made  it  clear  that  Trinidad  Head 
and  surrounding  areas  should  be  left  alone. 

Howard  McConnell  reiterated  Wednesday  that  plans  to  construct  a 
communications  facility  and  tower  at  Trinidad  Head  violate  the  sacred 
tradition  of  the  area. 

"Trinidad  Head,"  McConnell  said,  "is  not  the  place  for  cell  towers.  This 
has  been  a sacred  site  for  the  Yurok  people  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

"As  the  original  stewards  of  the  headland,  we  have  made  a continuing 
responsibility  to  speak  out  for  it.  The  Creator  made  a pact  with  the  Yurok 
to  manage  this  land  with  the  proper  respect." 

For  more  than  six  months  now,  representatives  of  U.S.  Cellular  and  the 
city  of  Trinidad  have  had  ongoing  discussions  about  the  possible 
construction  of  a communications  tower  at  Trinidad  Head. 

Citizens,  including  the  Friends  of  Trinidad  Head,  have  spoken  against 
the  proposal. 

"The  vistas  of  Trinidad  Head  should  not  be  obstructed  by  private 
communications  towers  operated  by  U.S.  Cellular  or  anything  else," 

McConnell  said.  "Currently,  this  land  is  zoned  as  open  space.  (What)  are 
cell  towers  doing  on  it?" 

Protests  have  been  spirited  and  even  humorous,  as  resident  Victoria 
Sackville  wrote  and  sang  a song  - "There's  No  Place  Like  Trinidad  Head"  - 
to  express  her  displeasure. 

U.S.  Cellular  has  plans  to  install  a 25-foot  by  50-foot  communications 
facility  to  be  located  north  of  an  existing  communications  tower. 

Trinidad  Head  was  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  the 
city  in  1983.  The  existing  communications  site  was  developed  as  a cable 
television  site  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Trinidad  Head.  A weather 
station  also  was  developed,  while  a North  Cellular  telephone  service  pole 
was  approved  in  1997. 

Subsequently,  additional  towers  were  approved  in  2000,  2002  and  2003. 

Cal  North  subleases  for  the  site  with  Sprint  and  Edge  Wireless  and 
claims  current  facilities  are  inadequate. 

McConnell  said  he  recently  wrote  a letter  to  the  BLM,  asking  it  to 


examine  the  actions  of  the  city  of  Trinidad  in  permitting  towers  on 
Trinidad  Head.  He  said  he  expected  an  administrative  hearing  on  the  matter. 

"We  also  are  working  with  the  Tsurai  Ancestral  Society,  the  city  of 
Trinidad,  and  the  California  Coastal  Conservancy  in  finalizing  a 
management  plan  for  the  12.5-acre  Tsurai  Study  Area.  This,  we  anticipate, 
will  begin  the  process  of  transferring  the  area  to  the  Yurok  Tribe. 
Together,  we  will  do  the  right  thing." 

The  Yurok  Tribe  is  the  largest  in  California,  with  more  than  4,900 
enrolled  members,  according  to  McConnell. 

Copyright  c.  2005,  The  Eureka  Reporter.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe's  strife  brings  distrust  of  leaders,  fear  of  dissidents 
By  Chet  Barfield 
UNION-TRIBUNE  STAFF  WRITER 
May  20,  2006 

SAN  PASQUAL  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Business  appears  to  be  bustling  at 
Valley  View  Casino,  even  in  the  midst  of  a $100  million  expansion.  But 
beyond  the  public  view,  the  San  Pasqual  Indian  band  is  struggling  as  a 
tribe . 

Internal  disputes  are  common  on  many  reservations,  but  the  one 
embroiling  this  300-member  tribe  is  unusually  intense,  with  critics 
calling  for  federal  actions  and  investigations. 

The  strife  at  San  Pasqual  is  deep  and  deep-layered.  Much  of  it  is  over 
tribal  enrollment,  an  issue  of  contention  here  for  decades  - long  before 
Indian  gaming  revenue  was  at  stake. 

More  than  money,  this  conflict  is  about  identity  and  credibility.  It's 
also  about  family  feuding,  group  integrity  and  how  a tribe  functions  - or 
not  - as  a government. 

Dissidents  by  the  dozens  distrust  the  elected  leaders  who,  they  contend, 
are  backed  by  off-reservation  families  of  questionable  Indian  lineage. 

The  leaders  and  their  supporters,  in  turn,  are  fearful  of  opponents  they 
describe  as  intimidating  and  potentially  violent. 

Meetings  moved 

A year  ago,  protesters  shut  down  the  tribal  headquarters  for  two  days, 
pounding  drums  and  burning  bonfires.  Since  then.  Chairman  Allen  Lawson  and 
his  executive  committee  have  not  convened  a tribal  meeting  on  the  Valley 
Center-area  reservation. 

They  tried  to  hold  one  at  a nearby  school  in  Duly;  it  immediately 
disintegrated  into  a brawl. 

The  five  officers  meet  at  an  Escondido  law  office,  not  on  the 
reservation.  Issues  requiring  tribal  votes  have  been  conducted  by  mail 
balloting,  in  what  critics  call  a violation  of  San  Pasqual 's  governing 
constitution . 

Sixty-one  members  signed  a petition  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  March  seeking  to  nullify  eight  mail-ballot  resolutions  adopted  from 
Duly  to  Danuary. 

Other  federal  intervention  is  being  sought.  Credit  card  receipts  and 
other  financial  documents  have  been  given  to  the  Interior  Department's 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  An  agency  spokesman  confirmed  last  week  that 
a review  is  under  way  to  determine  whether  a formal  investigation  is 
warranted . 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  is  assessing 
allegations  that  two  of  San  Pasqual 's  five  tribal  casino  regulators  - both 


signers  of  the  mail-balloting  petition  - were  removed  from  their  posts 
this  month  for  political  reasons.  Other  department  heads  also  have  been 
replaced,  evoking  outcry. 

"Something  has  to  change,"  said  Josie  Villalpando,  lead  signatory  on  the 
petition  to  the  Indian  bureau.  "If  you  talk  to  anyone  else,  they  feel  the 
same  way  I do  - very  frustrated,  very  saddened  about  what's  happened  here. 

Frictions  boil  over 

Others  see  it  differently.  "A  minority  is  trying  to  run  the  majority  of 
the  tribe,  and  that  doesn't  work  in  a democracy,"  said  A1  Orosco,  a former 
tribal  councilman. 

Frictions  that  had  brewed  for  years  boiled  over  last  spring,  when 
leaders  thwarted  an  attempt  to  add  212  lineal  descendants  - children  and 
grandchildren  of  members  - to  the  tribal  rolls.  Many  of  the  applicants 
were  young  adults  in  their  20s  and  30s  who  had  grown  up  on  the  reservation 

Four  of  the  five  tribal  officers  boycotted  an  April  2005  meeting  at 
which  the  "lineals"  were  voted  in.  Leaders  called  the  meeting  invalid;  the 
Indian  bureau  agreed,  saying  it  lacked  a quorum  of  three  presiding 
officers . 

Demonstrators  ringed  the  tribal  headquarters . They  held  a recall  to  oust 
Chairman  Lawson  and  two  other  officers,  but  again,  the  Indian  bureau  ruled 
it  procedurally  invalid. 

In  the  year  since  then,  the  protests  have  subsided,  but  not  the 
bitterness . 

Lawson  declined  to  comment  on  the  situation,  as  did  several  leaders  on 
both  sides.  Some  didn't  answer  calls;  others  said  speaking  openly  would 
only  make  things  worse. 

"It's  ridiculous  to  live  like  this.  Everybody's  afraid  to  say  anything," 
said  Dorothy  Tavui,  former  tribal  chairwoman.  "It  really  is  sad  to  see 
adults  behaving  like  this." 

She  said  she  signed  the  petition  to  the  Indian  bureau  because  San 
Pasqual's  constitution  requires  in-person  voting  at  meetings  to  ensure 
accountability. 

Police  presence 

ribal  Councilman  Dave  Toler  said  the  tribe  hasn't  been  meeting  regularly 
as  required  in  the  constitution,  due  to  threats  of  violence.  "We  have  a 
responsibility  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  tribe,"  he  said. 

The  only  tribal  meeting  since  last  summer  was  in  January  at  a hall  in 
Escondido.  It  evoked  tensions  but  no  fights,  with  dozens  of  police 
officers  there.  Another  meeting  at  the  hall  is  scheduled  for  tomorrow, 
with  police  security. 

At  the  Jan.  22  meeting,  the  eight  resolutions  adopted  by  mail  - 
involving  land-use  contracts,  tribal  ordinances  and  tribal  spending,  among 
other  things  - were  approved  in  one  vote.  Opponents  complained  that  some 
members  weren't  notified  of  the  meeting  and  that  the  resolutions  should 
have  been  discussed  individually. 

Those  grievances  were  cited  in  the  petition  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  agency's  Southern  California  superintendent,  James  Fletcher, 
sent  a letter  April  24  warning  that  San  Pasqual  didn't  appear  to  be 
following  its  constitution. 

"The  bureau  has  a trust  responsibility  to  advise  the  tribe  when  its 
actions  are  not  in  compliance  with  its  own  governing  document,"  Fletcher 
wrote.  "It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  voting  process  be  clarified." 

Fletcher  told  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  that  San  Pasqual  is  risking 
its  federal  funding  of  about  $200,000  a year  for  things  such  as  housing, 
education  and  tribal  government  operations. 

"I'm  hoping  that  they  can  settle  their  differences,  but  it  appears  to  be 
worsening,"  he  said.  "If  it  starts  affecting  their  ability  to  deliver 
their  programs,  then  we  would  have  problems  giving  them  money  to  fund 
their  programs." 

Fletcher  said  he  has  recommended  mediation,  but  the  tribe  has  declined. 

Toler,  the  tribal  councilman,  said  that  when  opponents  express  open 
hatred,  it's  hard  to  mediate. 

"The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  show  them  the  honesty,  show  them  the  intent 


There's  good  intent/'  he  said.  "This  council  is  making  every  effort  within 
its  powers  and  its  understanding  to  correct  any  discontent  amongst  the 
tribe . " 

Orosco,  the  former  tribal  officer,  is  chairman  of  the  San  Pasqual 
elders'  group.  He  says  many  fear  the  dissidents.  "Who  wants  to  go  to  a 
meeting  and  get  beat  up?"  he  asked. 

As  a city  councilman  in  Orange  County  in  the  1960s,  Orosco,  76,  said  he 
learned  "you  can  disagree  with  somebody  and  still  be  friends." 

"If  we  could  instill  that  here,  it  would  be  wonderful,"  he  said.  "But 
here  you  have  family  against  family.  It  just  goes  back  so  far." 

Vice  Chairman  Rudy  Contreras,  the  only  officer  supported  by  the 
opposition,  said  San  Pasqual 's  conflicts  can  only  be  healed  by  confronting 
them  openly  and  honestly. 

"You  continue  to  function  as  a government.  You  don't  change  everything 
because  you're  fearful  of  a few  individuals.  You  carry  on,"  he  said.  "If 
we  don't  stand  together  and  stand  strong  and  iron  out  our  problems,  we're 
not  making  them  go  away." 
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Conference  looks  at  federal  Indian  removal  in  Ohio 

Robert  L.  Smith 

Plain  Dealer  Columnist 

May  19,  2006 

It's  a puzzling  paradox  that  a state  so  vivid  with  American  Indian  names 

- Cuyahoga,  Erie,  Tuscarawas,  Wapakoneta  - is  home  to  so  few  American 
Indians.  Native  people  are  believed  to  number  fewer  than  30,000  among 
Ohio's  11  million  people. 

They  were  once  here  in  greater  numbers,  of  course.  Native  cultures 
thrived  for  centuries  in  O-hi-o  ("Beautiful  river"),  then  seemingly 
vanished . 

Such  was  the  effectiveness  of  a federal  effort  to  remove  the  state's 
last  surviving  native  communities  beginning  in  1830.  This  week,  authors, 
historians  and  Ameri  can  Indian  leaders  are  gathering  in  North  west  Ohio 
to  discuss  the  little-publicized  dark  chapter  of  Ohio  history. 

The  Conference  on  Indian  Removal  from  Ohio  runs  through  Saturday  at 
Defiance  College,  Northwest  State  Community  College  and  Sauder  Village. 
Speakers  include  Debbi  Snook,  a Plain  Dealer  writer  who  chronicled  the 
removal  of  the  Wyandot  from  western  Ohio  in  an  award-winning  series  of 
stories  in  2003. 

Learn  more  at  www. defiance  .edu/NAC.html. 
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Alcohol  decision  wrong,  now  is  the  time  for  protest 
Guest  commentary 


BEAR  BUTTE  SD 
Debra  White  Plume 
May  18,  2006 

This  column  is  regarding  a decision  by  commissioners  in  South  Dakota's 
Meade  County  to  approve  the  alcohol  application  of  lay  Allen,  who  proposes 
to  build  a large  bar,  asphalt  parking  lot  and  amphitheater  near  Bear  Butte 

Bear  Butte  is  a sacred  mountain  to  our  Lakota  people,  as  well  as  many 
other  Native  nations.  We  pray  there,  learn  there,  and  receive  healing 
there.  Bear  Butte  is  our  church,  school,  and  hospital. 

While  some  people  may  believe  that  since  there  is  no  development 
actually  on  the  mountain,  it  is  fine  to  build  nearby.  However,  elected 
officials  such  as  the  commissioners  have  a responsibility  not  only  to  the 
people  who  vote  candidates  into  office,  but  to  people  everywhere  who 
depend  on  the  judgment  of  officials  to  take  care  of  social  responsibility. 
There  are  laws  in  place  all  over  the  United  States  protecting  the 
integrity  of  churches,  schools  and  hospitals.  The  commissioners  have  the 
power  to  demand  by  example  that  all  people,  businesses,  organizations  and 
governments  show  their  respect  for  a sacred  mountain  by  voting  "No"  to 
Allen's  application.  This  is  a great  responsibility  that  the  commissioners 
have. 

Lakota  People,  like  everyone  else,  have  the  inalienable  human  right  to 
pray  at  sacred  places.  This  right  is  denied  when  the  decision-makers 
approve  of  action,  which  in  essence,  sanctions  the  desecration  of  sacred 
places.  Opponents  of  the  bar  hoped  that  the  commissioners  would  consider 
the  future  when  making  decisions,  thinking  of  the  coming  generations  of 
not  only  Lakota  people,  but  also  all  Meade  County  residents,  including 
their  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

Bear  Butte  is  a sacred  place,  it  is  a national  historic  site,  it  is  a 
state  park,  and  the  nearby  Bear  Butte  Lake  is  a National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
With  such  designations,  the  commissioners  had  all  these  good  reasons  to 
vote  in  such  a manner  as  to  protect  and  preserve  Bear  Butte  for  the  people 
of  today  and  generations  to  come. 

Many  of  us  attending  the  April  hearing  urged  the  commissioners  to  take 
courage  and  vote  for  the  environment,  creation,  and  the  coming  generations 
We  urged  them  to  stand  against  the  powerful  raging  money  machine  that 
often  drives  small  towns  into  making  disastrous,  regrettable  decisions.  As 
elected  officials,  the  commissioners  must  be  aware  that  the  decision  to 
allow  Allen  the  one  tool  he  needs  to  make  a profit  from  his  endeavor  will 
result  in  great  suffering  for  the  people  who  need  and  cherish  Bear  Butte, 
as  well  as  environmentalists  who  respect  Bear  Butte  for  the  special  place 
that  it  is. 

Aren't  the  60  bars  already  in  the  area  enough? 

Lakota  people  could  have  celebrated  a decision  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  sacred  mountain.  That  was  not  to  be,  and  the  commissioners  approved 
Allen's  alcohol-license  application.  The  power  was  there  for  the 
commission  to  enact  an  honorable  decision,  yet  without  any  discussion,  the 
vote  was  unanimous  to  approve 

Our  work  is  not  done;  we  will  continue  to  resist  the  desecration  of  Bear 
Butte.  We  will  continue  to  make  a stand  for  our  right  to  pray  for  our 
sacred  mountain  when  we  camp  there  with  other  tribes  and  our  supporters 
beginning  on  the  Fourth  of  Duly. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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KILI-FM  radio  off  the  air 


by:  David  Melmen  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  22,  2006 

PORCUPINE,  S.D.  - The  main  source  of  communications  to  an  entire 
reservation  has  been  silenced  and  out  of  business  for  more  than  a month. 

Award-winning  community  radio  station  KILI-FM  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  fell  victim  to  a major  prairie  spring  storm  on 
April  15  and  has  been  off  the  air  since.  The  tower  and  transmission  line 
were  struck  by  lightning. 

Low-level  transmission  was  possible  until  April  23,  when  engineers 
determined  the  tower  would  not  support  any  transmission. 

The  radio  station's  board  of  directors  and  many  other  organizations  and 
individuals  are  now  putting  out  the  call  for  donations  to  match  a grant 
for  a new  antenna  and  transmission  line.  The  estimated  cost  of  a new 
antenna  and  transmission  line  has  climbed  from  $70,000  early  on  to  $200, 
000  most  recently.  The  radio  station  needs  matching  funds  for  a grant  that 
could  help  them  get  up  and  running. 

The  station  broadcasts  programs  related  to  health,  education,  youth, 
agriculture  and  economic  development.  It  also  broadcasts  personal  messages 
keeps  people  informed  about  meetings,  gatherings  and  social  events  and  all 
of  the  Oglala  Tribal  Council's  meetings. 

All  is  not  completely  lost.  The  station  has  an  online  streaming  service 
whose  listenership  has  grown  from  1,000  in  the  past  30  days  to  more  than 
13,000,  according  to  the  Web  site. 

KILI  radio  is  the  go-to  source  for  information  around  the  reservation. 
While  keeping  the  entire  reservation  and  surrounding  areas  informed, 
entertainment  was  also  part  of  the  mix.  Parents  of  students  relied  on  the 
radio  station,  which  provided  youths  an  opportunity  to  host  their  own 
programs,  to  inform  them  of  school  events. 

The  station  serves  nearly  30,000  people,  including  residents  of  Pine 
Ridge  and  American  Indian  residents  of  Rapid  City,  which  has  the  largest 
American  Indian  urban  population  in  the  state,  and  who  come  from  many  of 
the  state's  reservations.  KILI  has  a transmitter  in  Rapid  City,  which  is 
also  off  the  air  because  the  mother  station  is  silent. 

"Since  KILI  has  been  off  we  don't  know  anything  anymore.  We  don't  know 
what's  going  on  anywhere,"  said  Carrie  Romero  at  the  Community  Action 
Program  office  in  Kyle. 

Organizations  like  the  CAP  office  relied  on  the  station  to  announce 
upcoming  events,  meetings  and  other  gatherings.  Romero  said  that  an  event 
at  Kyle  on  Dune  2 may  not  be  well  attended  since  it  can't  be  announced  on 
KILI. 

"If  there  are  district  meetings,  or  a land  committee  meeting  or  any 
meetings,  we  don't  know  what  is  going  on  anymore.  The  council 
representatives  would  get  on  there,  but  now  we  don't  know  about  the  issues 
" Romero  said. 

A large  community  of  listeners  tuned  in  to  KILI  in  the  morning  to  listen 
to  the  elders  speaks,  mostly  in  Lakota. 

"Everyone  listens,"  Romero  said.  She  added  that  most  of  the  news  that 
passes  around  the  reservation  is  a week  old  and  mostly  hearsay  at  that 
point . 

Dave  Pourier,  fifth  member  of  the  executive  committee,  said  he  had  not 
heard  too  many  complaints  in  his  office.  The  major  problem  is  keeping 
everyone  informed,  he  said.  The  council  meetings  are  not  broadcast,  and 
Pourier  had  not  heard  many  complaints  about  that,  he  said.  Pourier  said 
some  people  were  listening  online. 

At  different  times  of  the  day  a listener  could  listen  to  pow  wow  music, 
contemporary  American  Indian  music,  country,  rap,  rock  and  other  styles  of 
music . 

Oglala  tribal  leaders  and  elected  officials  were  given  time  on  the 
station,  as  were  those  who  opposed  the  administration  during  and  after 
elections  to  discuss  both  sides  of  issues.  At  times,  administration 
officials  fell  to  criticism  from  tribal  members,  but  were  always  able  to 
defend  themselves  on  the  air. 

The  radio  station  had  been  broadcasting  at  a lower  power  for  some  time 
as  a safety  precaution  for  the  station  personnel  after  it  was  determined 
the  tower  built  in  1983  was  transmitting  possibly  dangerous  levels  of 


radio  frequency. 

KILI-FM  is  a not-for-profit  broadcast  facility,  and  tax-deductible 
donations  are  welcomed.  For  more  information  or  to  make  a contribution, 
contact  Melanie  Danis  or  Tom  Casey  at  Box  150,  Porcupine,  SD  57772;  or 
visit  www.kiliradio.org. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Court  rules  against  hemp  growing 
By  CARSON  WALKER 
Associated  Press  writer 
May  18,  2006 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - An  American  Indian  treaty  and  United  States  law  do 
not  allow  for  the  cultivation  of  industrial  hemp  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  a federal  appeals  court  ruled  Wednesday. 

Alex  White  Plume,  vice  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  and  members 
of  his  family  planted  hemp  on  their  property  but  it  was  cut  down  and 
confiscated  by  federal  agents. 

Industrial  hemp  is  related  to  marijuana  and  is  used  to  make  rope  and 
other  products.  It  has  only  a trace  of  the  drug  in  marijuana,  but  it  is 
illegal  to  grow  hemp  in  the  United  States. 

The  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  it  empathized  with  the  White 
Plumes  but  concluded  their  enterprise  was  illegal. 

"We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  challenges  faced  by  members  of  the  Tribe  to 
engage  in  sustainable  farming  on  federal  trust  lands  . . . And  we  do  not 
doubt  that  there  are  a countless  number  of  beneficial  products  which 
utilize  hemp  in  some  fashion.  Nor  do  we  ignore  the  burdens  imposed  by  a 
DEA  (Drug  Enforcement  Agency)  registration  necessary  to  grow  hemp 
legally,"  justices  wrote. 

"But  these  are  policy  arguments  better  suited  for  the  congressional 
hearing  room  than  the  courtroom." 

During  oral  arguments  in  December  in  St.  Louis,  the  White  Plumes'  lawyer 
asked  the  appeals  court  to  return  the  matter  to  a lower  court  to  consider 
the  legality  of  their  crop. 

The  family  tried  three  times  to  grow  industrial  hemp  on  Pine  Ridge 
reservation  land  from  2000  to  2002,  only  to  have  the  federal  government 
seize  and  destroy  the  plants. 

A judge  ordered  the  White  Plumes  to  stop  the  plantings  but  they  were 
never  charged  in  criminal  court. 

The  family  could  have  applied  to  the  DEA  for  permission  to  grow  the  crop, 
but  without  that  authorization  the  crop  could  not  be  allowed,  argued 
Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Mark  Salter. 

"The  court  should  be  commended  for  fulfilling  its  constitutional  role  by 
interpreting  an  ambiguous  law  of  Congress,"  he  said  Wednesday. 

The  White  Plumes'  lawyer,  Bruce  Ellison  of  Rapid  City,  argued  the  family 
was  not  growing  a drug  so  it  didn't  need  to  apply  to  the  federal 
government  for  permission. 

Ellison  said  he  knew  of  no  instance  when  the  DEA  granted  a commercial 
hemp  farming  permit.  And  he  said  by  treaty  and  tribal  law,  the  White 
Plumes  had  the  right  to  grow  hemp  without  a DEA  permit. 

The  appeals  court  disagreed,  saying  the  Fort  Laramie  Treaty  of  1868  set 
a number  of  provisions  to  encourage  Indian  farming  but  does  not  address 
hemp  farming. 

White  Plume  and  Ellison  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  - Lee  Enterprises,  Inc. 
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The  head  of  a tribal  museum  says  claims  that  the  Army  purposely 
spread  smallpox  are  recent. 

By  Howard  Pankratz 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 
May  18,  2006 

For  Marilyn  Hudson,  the  administrator  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
Museum  in  New  Town,  N.D.,  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and 
Arikara  Nation  are  sacrosanct. 

Following  the  traditions,  tribal  members  still  recount  how  the  three 
tribes  were  nearly  wiped  out  in  a raging  smallpox  epidemic  in  1837.  It  is 
considered  the  most  traumatic  event  in  the  history  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes,  said  Hudson,  who  is  a member. 

In  its  critical  appraisal  of  University  of  Colorado  professor  Ward 
Churchill  released  Tuesday,  a CU  investigative  panel  looked  at  Churchill's 
claim  that  the  U.S.  Army  deliberately  spread  the  smallpox  among  the 
Indians.  Churchill  claims  the  Army  did  this  by  purposely  distributing 
smallpox-infected  blankets,  didn't  administer  a vaccine  and  sent  the 
infected  Indians  back  to  their  families. 

The  committee  said  Churchill  didn't  commit  academic  misconduct  in  making 
the  allegation  because  early  accounts  of  what  was  said  by  Indians  and 
certain  native  traditions  provided  "some  basis"  for  that  interpretation . 

But  the  committee  concluded  that  the  embattled  professor  had  embellished 
the  smallpox  tragedy,  creating  "myths  under  the  banner  of  scholarship." 

Moreover,  the  committee  said,  Churchill  didn't  respect  the  Indian  oral 
traditions  because  he  did  not  mention  Native  American  oral  sources  - and 
had  no  evidence  that  he  had  done  any  research  in  the  traditions  of  the 
tribes  - in  his  writings  about  the  smallpox  epidemic  before  the 
investigation  began. 

According  to  oral  history  passed  down  by  Jefferson  B.  Smith,  an  esteemed 
leader  of  the  tribes.  Smith  never  blamed  the  Army  for  deliberately 
spreading  smallpox,  Hudson  said. 

"Those  claims  we  have  not  heard  until  recently  - that  there  were  pox- 
infested  blankets  and  things  like  that,"  Hudson  said. 

"They  were  not  part  of  the  oral  history,"  she  said.  "He  (Smith)  said  a 
boat  came  up  the  river  and  he  said  there  was  a sick  white  man  on  board. 

This  person  was  ill  and  then  it  just  spread." 

"The  oral  history  is  heavily  relied  upon  for  many  of  the  customs,  many 
of  the  legends  because  they  are  really  the  cornerstone  of  the  social 
makeup  of  the  tribes,"  she  said. 

Calvin  Grinnell,  a resource  specialist  at  the  Three  Tribes  cultural 
preservation  center,  said  he  understood  that  smallpox  reached  the  tribe 
when  infected  white  settlers  on  a steamship  traveled  up  the  Missouri  River. 

But  some  oral  versions  claim  the  smallpox  was  spread  "through  fault  or 
through  negligence,"  he  said. 

"Two  men  were  assigned  to  travel  upriver  to  bring  the  vaccine  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  they  only  got  as  far  as  South  Dakota,  and  then  they 
decided  to  turn  back,"  Grinnell  said.  "It  could  have  been  prevented." 

Professor  Michael  Yellow  Bird  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  who  grew  up 
on  the  Three  Tribes  reservation,  told  the  CU  committee  that  older  people 
generally  agree  that  the  smallpox  was  deliberately  introduced  by  whites, 
but  they  don't  specify  which  whites  were  involved  - whether  military  or 
traders . 
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Native  Hawaiian  recognition  up  for  Senate  debate 
May  17,  2006 

A new  report  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  galvanizing 
supporters  and  opponents  of  Native  Hawaiian  recognition  as  a bill  to 
extend  the  self-governance  policy  to  the  island's  indigenous  people  heads 
for  a vote. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  panel  issued  a briefing  that  called  for  the 
rejection  of  S.174,  the  Native  Hawaiian  Government  Reorganization  Act.  The 
Republican-dominated  commission  said  the  measure  discriminates  on  the 
basis  of  race  and  divides  Americans  into  different  classes  with  "varying 
degrees  of  privilege." 

"This  runs  counter  to  the  basic  American  value  that  the  government 
should  not  prefer  one  race  over  another,"  said  Gerald  A.  Reynolds,  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  and  a Republican  who  was  appointed  by  President 
Bush. 

But  not  all  members  of  the  panel  agreed  with  the  assessment.  Arlan 
Melendez,  the  chairman  of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  in  Nevada  who  was 
appointed  by  Congress  and  identifies  himself  as  a Democrat,  voted  against 
the  report. 

So  did  Michael  Yaki,  another  Democrat  and  Congressional  appointee  to  the 
commission.  Melendez  and  Yaki,  an  attorney,  are  expected  to  file  dissents 
to  the  report  that  are  due  by  tomorrow. 

Yet  another  member,  Peter  Kirsanow,  a Republican  lawyer  who  was 
appointed  by  President  Bush,  abstained  from  voting.  Kirsanow  currently 
serves  on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  a federal  entity  that  is 
engaged  in  battles  with  tribes  over  sovereignty. 

The  disagreement  highlights  the  controversial  nature  of  the  Native 
Hawaiian  recognition  bill.  Conservative  Republicans  have  launched  a 
campaign  to  ensure  its  defeat,  arguing  that  a Native  Hawaiian  government 
is  illegal  because  they  say  it  would  be  based  on  race. 

"Ours  is  a nation  based  not  upon  race,  not  upon  ethnicity,  not  upon 
national  origin,  but  upon  our  shared  values,  enshrined  in  our  founding 
documents,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution,  upon  our 
history  as  a nation,  and  upon  our  shared  language,  English,"  said  Sen. 

Lamar  Alexander  (R-Tennessee)  in  a speech  on  the  Senate  floor  the  day  the 
report  was  released. 

With  the  bill  headed  for  debate  next  month.  Sen.  Daniel  Akaka  (D-Hawaii), 
the  sponsor  of  S.174,  has  embarked  on  his  own  campaign  to  dispel  what  he 
says  are  myths  and  misconceptions  about  Native  Hawaiian  recognition.  He 
called  the  commission's  report  biased  and  inadequate  because  it  was  based 
on  inaccurate  information. 

"The  commission  never  contacted  its  Hawaii  Advisory  Committee,  which 
includes  members  who  are  experts  in  Hawaii's  history  and  Indian  law," 

Akaka  said  on  the  Senate  floor.  "Not  once  was  the  advisory  committee 
informed  of  the  briefing  or  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  commission's 
report . " 

The  commission  held  a session  on  January  20,  2006,  on  Native  Hawaiian 
recognition.  People  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  were  equally  represented 
although  the  majority  of  comments  received  from  the  public  were  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Despite  the  diverse  views,  the  commission's  report  fails  to  explain  a 
key  legal  and  political  question:  whether  Native  Hawaiian  recognition 
differs  from  recognition  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  The 
report  discusses  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  particular  question 


but  doesn't  provide  a justification  for  excluding  Native  Hawaiians  from 
self-determination  and  self-governance. 

The  disconnect  posed  problems  for  Melendez,  whose  questions  during  the 
Danuary  meeting  underscored  the  possibility  that  opponents  of  Native 
Hawaiians  would  turn  their  sights  on  tribes  and  Alaska  Natives  and  argue 
that  their  governments  are  illegal  as  well. 

"I  think  that  [Native  Hawaiians  aren't]  asking  for  anything  different 
than  what  Native  American  tribes  in  the  United  States  have  been  granted," 
Melendez  said,  according  to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  "And  I don't  see  a 
lot  of  differences  in  the  way  that  they've  been  treated." 

H.  Christopher  Bartolomucci,  a law  professor  at  Georgetown  University 
who  testified  at  the  meeting,  pointed  out  that  the  federal  government  in 
the  past  terminated  its  relationship  with  tribes  and  Alaska  Natives.  But 
he  said  the  tribes  and  Alaska  Natives  never  lost  their  sovereignty  and 
argued  that  Native  Hawaiians  haven't  either. 

"I  find  this  somewhat  ironic  that  it's  okay  to  treat  as  Indian  tribes, 
those  tribes  that  we  pushed  off  their  lands  and  put  into  reservations,"  he 
said.  "But  if  we  went  even  further  and  we  took  away  their  sovereignty,  if 
we  overthrew  a monarchy,  if  we  did  even  more  then  we  can't  treat  them  as  a 
tribe,  we  can't  give  fairness  to  that  kind  of  group?" 

Those  kinds  of  issues  are  likely  to  arise  on  the  Senate  floor.  This  past 
Friday,  Akaka  said  the  bill  will  be  debated  during  the  first  week  of  Dune. 

"This  is  about  establishing  parity  for  Hawaii's  indigenous  peoples  in 
federal  policies,"  he  said.  "This  is  about  clarifying  the  existing 
political  and  legal  relationship  between  Native  Hawaiians  and  the  United 
States . " 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Escaping  the  net  of  the  "Dropout  Nation" 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

May  15,  2006 

"Reading,  riting  and  rithmatic,  taught  to  the  tune  of  a hickory  stick," 
probably  says  more  about  early  America  than  most  of  us  dare  to  remember. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  teachers  to  have  a hickory  stick  or  a ping-pong 
paddle  within  easy  reach  and  to  use  these  tools  to  punish  unruly  children. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  parents  expected  that  their  children  be  paddled  or 
spanked  if  they  acted  up  in  school. 

In  fact,  spanking  at  home  by  both  parents  was  perfectly  acceptable  in 
the  society  when  I was  young.  Although  I don't  recall  either  of  my  parents 
using  this  form  of  discipline  on  me  I observed  it  in  other  families, 
especially  when  I moved  from  the  Indian  reservation  to  the  city. 

The  traditional  Lakota  families  seldom  used  physical  force  to  discipline 
their  children.  A sharp  look  and  a "hiya,"  (no)  usually  did  the  trick.  I 
can  still  hear  my  father's  "hiya"  that  brought  me  to  a halt  if  I was  doing 
something  mischievous. 

I am  sure  that  is  why  it  was  such  a cultural  shock  for  so  many  Indian 
children  when  they  were  shipped  off  to  the  boarding  schools  operated  by 
the  US  Government  and  the  Christian  churches  in  the  1800s  and  into  the 
middle  1900s.  When  I first  saw  a Catholic  priest  beat  a classmate  of  mine 
with  a leather  strap  for  an  infraction  it  was  a very  traumatic  experience 
But  just  as  the  children  of  the  early  settlers  survived  the  hickory 
stick,  many  of  the  Indian  children  survived  the  boarding  schools.  And  if  I 
were  a statistician,  I would  probably  say  that  50  percent  of  them  did  not. 


We  are  now  in  a new  time  and  a new  place.  The  world  has  grown  much 
smaller  thanks  to  the  Internet.  Even  on  remote  schools  far  out  on  Indian 
reservations  the  children  now  have  access  to  computers.  Instead  of  just 
learning  from  books  and  newspapers,  the  children  of  today  have  all  of  the 
vast  resources  of  Google  and  Microsoft  at  their  command. 

And  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  they  don  their  caps  and  gowns  and 
march  to  the  podiums  to  receive  their  high  school  diplomas  or  their 
college  degrees.  If  I spoke  at  a graduation  ceremony  this  year  of  2006,  I 
would  have  this  to  say  to  those  Native  American  high  school  graduates: 

To  those  of  you  seated  before  me  wearing  your  colors  of  graduation,  I am 
very  proud  of  you.  You  have  stuck  with  something  to  its  conclusion. 
Although  many  of  you  have  lived  in  poverty,  oftentimes  never  knowing  if 
there  would  be  breakfast  on  the  table  or  clean  clothes  to  wear,  and 
although  many  of  you  have  tried  to  help  your  parents  overcome  their 
addictions  and  have  had  to  conquer  your  own  fears  in  the  process,  the  fact 
that  you  are  about  to  receive  a diploma  after  12  years  of  discipline, 
commitment,  and  oftentimes  uncertainty,  it  tells  me  more  about  you  as  a 
person  than  about  the  award  you  are  about  to  receive. 

During  these  12  years  of  trials  and  tribulations,  you  have  seen  many  of 
your  closest  friends  walk  through  those  doors  never  to  return.  You  have 
learned  that  50  percent  of  the  children  that  started  out  with  you  12  years 
ago  never  stuck  around  to  finish  school.  You  have  seen  these  friends 
working  at  menial  jobs,  driving  their  own  cars,  and  even  snickering  at  you 
for  your  commitment  to  getting  that  diploma. 

As  John  Reynor  wrote  this  week  in  the  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine, 
many  Indian  schools  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  "Dropout  Nation."  The 
fact  that  you  stood  your  ground  against  all  odds  and  are  seated  here  today 
to  receive  that  diploma  speaks  volumes  about  your  courage  and 
determination . 

Some  of  you  will  go  on  to  colleges  off  of  the  reservation  and  other  will 
take  advantage  of  the  fantastic  opportunities  afforded  them  through  the  36 
Indian  owned  and  operated  colleges  on  the  many  Indian  reservations  in  this 
country.  Colleges  like  Oglala  Lakota  College,  Dine'  College,  Sinte  Gleska 
University,  and  Sitting  Bull  College  are  now  at  your  very  doorstep  and 
these  great  colleges  are  probably  America's  best  kept  secret. 

Right  here  in  Indian  country  you  will  find  great  educators  and  college 
presidents  like  Tom  Short  Bull  of  Oglala  Lakota  College  and  one  of  my 
idols  of  all  time,  Lionel  Bordeaux  of  Sinte  Gleska  University.  These  are 
Lakota  leaders  that  have  paved  the  way  for  you  to  be  able  to  get  a college 
degree  on  your  own  reservation. 

The  "Dropout  Nation"  can  no  longer  tempt  you  or  claim  you.  You  have 
reached  that  first  rung  of  the  ladder  that  will  lead  you  to  a better  life. 
There  are  still  several  rungs  left  to  climb,  but  you  have  survived  the 
hardest  of  times,  the  worst  of  times,  and  the  most  difficult  of  times  to 
earn  that  diploma  you  soon  will  hold  in  your  hands. 

But  as  you  reach  for  the  next  rung  on  the  ladder,  never  ever  forget  who 
you  are  and  where  you  came  from.  You  are  Lakota  and  you  will  always  be 
Lakota  and  you  will  always  live  in  the  light  of  Crazy  Horse,  Red  Cloud, 
Sitting  Bull,  Spotted  Tail  and  all  of  the  other  great  chiefs  and  warriors 
who  made  it  possible  for  you  to  be  seated  here  today.  They  gave  their 
lives  so  that  you  could  live. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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The  world  beyond  death ' s door 
Column  by  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
May  16,  2006 

Tragic  and  untimely  accidents,  such  as  the  head-on  crash  on  Saturday  that 
took  the  lives  of  three  young  people  from  Minnesota  communities,  can  leave 
a wound  in  the  heart  that  will  reopen  again  and  again.  It's  a chronic  pain 
that  never  really  goes  away. 

When  I was  a junior  in  high  school  many  years  ago,  four  young  people 
from  my  class  were  in  an  accident  not  far  from  where  I lived  in  Minot. 

Three  were  injured  and  one  was  killed. 

It  was  the  young  man  who  was  killed  who  became  that  wound  that  never 
healed.  Before  you  think  this  refers  to  a romantic  notion  or  crush.  I'll 
correct  that.  It  wasn't.  Strangely,  I didn't  even  know  the  boy  well.  I 
knew  his  sister  and  that  he  was  a popular  athlete.  I also  knew  him  enough 
to  say  "Hi,"  and  I thought  him  to  be  a good  person. 

While  I don't  remember  the  names  of  some  of  my  classmates  that  many 
years  ago,  and  I don't  remember  the  other  students  in  the  accident,  I 
never  forgot  his  name. 

As  I read  about  the  weekend  accident  near  Fosston,  Minn.,  and  remembered 
the  other  crash  so  many  years  ago,  I wondered  why  the  memory  of  that 
accident  and  the  young  man's  name  stayed  with  me  after  all  this  time. 

For  years,  each  time  I passed  that  sharp  curve  in  the  road  in  Minot  and 
saw  the  deep  gouge  in  the  telephone  pole,  I remembered  the  accident.  Then, 
I'd  wonder  what  had  been  going  through  his  mind  as  his  time  drew  upon  him. 
He  was  only  15  or  16  years  old,  so  he  was  at  the  doorway  of  his  life. 

After  the  accident,  his  sister  graduated  from  high  school  and  probably 
got  married  and  moved  away;  I didn't  keep  track.  For  you  see,  it  wasn't 
really  the  person  that  affected  me  so;  it  was  my  realization  as  a 15-  or 
16-year-old  that  I could  die,  too,  like  this  young  man. 

It  made  me  understand  how  tentative  and  fragile  life  can  be. 

Through  my  years,  I've  gone  through  those  times  when  I think  I can  feel 
what  must  go  through  a person's  mine  when  they're  on  the  brink,  just 
before  they  walk  to  the  other  side. 

Death  is  the  worst  unknown  we  can  grapple  with.  In  my  lifetime,  I have 
seen  it  come  - sometimes  quietly,  sometimes  unjustly,  sometimes  too  soon, 
but  always  with  great  power.  There's  no  saying,  "Dust  wait  a minute"  or 
"Give  me  five  more  minutes." 

The  recent  deaths  of  my  mother  and  aunt  seemed  different.  My  mother 
seemed  to  know  it  was  her  time.  With  her  children  around  her  and  her  life 
being  in  order,  her  illness  and  difficulty  with  her  body  made  the 
transition  seem  easy  for  her. 

My  aunt,  for  her  part,  struggled  and  smiled  and  held  us  around  her.  When 
she  finally  left  us,  I could  feel  her  around  me  as  if  she  was  just  out  of 
sight. 

On  the  walk  of  the  Red  Road,  the  image  of  death  is  put  there  as 
something  you  must  face.  A spiritual  leader  I knew  once  told  me  he  wasn't 
afraid  to  die,  because  he'd  been  to  the  other  world  and  it  was  quiet 
pleasant.  He  predicted  his  death,  and  he  recorded  that  prediction  to  be 
heard  sometime  later. 

When  that  day  came  to  listen  to  the  recording,  he  was  surprised.  He  had 
forgotten  about  the  vision  he  had  years  ago.  When  he  played  it  for  me, 
there  was  a look  on  his  face  - the  past  had  came  forward  and  was  about  to 
consume  him  ...  and  he  knew  it. 

So,  I'm  sure  and  so  sad  that  the  sorrow  of  the  young  people  - and  the 
bereaved  families,  too,  of  course  - will  stay  with  them  for  a long  time. 
Prom  night,  graduation  and  young  love  are  supposed  to  be  things  that 
happen  at  the  start  of  a life,  not  at  an  ending. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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UM  Indian  journalists'  group  gains  national  charter 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
May  21,  2006 

If  an  editor  asked  Adam  Sings  In  The  Timber  to  take  photographs  of  a 
powwow,  the  Crow  called  "Boone"  would  likely  not  deliver  pictures  of 
anyone  dancing. 

"I  refuse  to  shoot  dancers,"  he  said.  That's  because  he  knows  there's 
more  to  the  powwow  scene  than  shooting  the  grand  entry  of  men,  women  and 
youths  dancing  in  the  arena. 

Sings  In  The  Timber,  a journalism  major  at  the  University  of  Montana, 
trusts  he  can  offer  newspaper  readers  a different  perspective.  And  he 
plans  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same  by  choosing  a career  in  the  news 
business . 

He  will  take  that  message  beyond  the  campus  this  fall  as  president  of 
UM's  Native  Journalism  Chapter,  the  first  college  group  to  be  chartered  by 
the  Native  American  Journalists  Association. 

"There  aren't  enough  journalists  of  color  and  there  aren't  enough  in  the 
professional  journalism  community,"  said  Sings  In  The  Timber,  a junior 
majoring  in  photojournalism. 

"The  students  at  the  University  of  Montana  will  be  recognized  as  leaders 
and  trendsetters, " NAJA  President  Mike  Kellogg  said.  "They  have  taken  the 
initiative  to  start  their  journalism  career  on  a very  strong  foundation." 

Although  South  Dakota  State  University  has  had  Native  journalism  groups, 
Montana  is  the  first  to  seek  charter  status  with  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Association.  Denny  McAuliffe,  a UM  journalism  professor,  said 
he  urged  Montana  students  to  beat  University  of  Oklahoma  students  who  were 
also  planning  to  seek  chapter  status. 

Overall,  the  number  of  Native  journalists  working  in  newsrooms  across 
the  country  remains  consistently  low.  In  April,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  annual  report  on  newsroom  diversity  numbers  showed  309 
Natives  working  in  newsrooms,  an  increase  of  14  over  the  prior  year. 

McAuliffe  said  the  ASNE  numbers  likely  over-inflate  the  true  number  of 
Native  journalists  in  newsrooms  where  journalists  self-identify  for  the 
industry  report. 

The  University  of  Montana  arguably  has  one  the  largest  groups  of  Native 
journalists  at  any  college  or  university  in  the  country  with  about  15 
students  declaring  journalism  as  a major.  The  average  university  boasts 
one  or  two  Native  journalism  students,  McAuliffe  said.  "We  work  hard  at  it. 
That's  the  difference." 

McAuliffe  casts  a net  around  fledgling  Native  journalists  throughout  the 
country  by  hiring  them  to  write  for  Reznet  News,  an  online  newspaper  for 
university  and  tribal  college  students. 

The  number  of  tribal  college  students  who  write  for  the  Native  student 
college  Web  site,  however,  has  always  been  low,  he  said.  About  half  the 
Reznet  writers  have  attended  the  American  Indian  Journalism  Institute  in 
Vermillion,  S.D. 

McAuliffe  attributes  the  low  success  rate  of  tribal  college  students  to 
a lack  of  writing  skills. 

"I  wish  it  would  be  so  easy  as  having  more  journalism  classes  at  tribal 
colleges,"  he  said.  "It  really  is  a challenge.  It's  frustrating." 

Sings  In  The  Timber  said  he  and  other  members  of  UM's  NAJA  chapter  plan 
to  go  to  reservations  around  the  state  to  encourage  high  school  students 
to  consider  becoming  reporters  and  photographers. 

"I  don't  think  many  kids  on  the  reservation  understand  what  journalism 


is  and  what  it  can  do  for  them,  and  in  turn,  what  they  can  do  for  their 
communities,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Secret  advice  to  minister:  resurrecting  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act? 
by  FP/Drum  Staff 
May  15,  2006 

Are  government  bureaucrats  whipping  a dead  horse  by  trying  to  resurrect 
the  First  Nations  Governance  Act  - or  are  they  trying  to  sneak  a Trojan 
horse  into  government  decision-making  chambers? 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  leadership  believes  the  discovery  of  a 
bureaucratic  document  marked  "Secret  - advice  to  minister",  shouldn't  be 
taken  too  seriously  and  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  is  placing  his  faith 
in  ministerial  assurances  that  an  FNG-like  approach  won't  be  resurrected. 

The  document  sent  to  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  promotes  the 
goals  of  the  FNGA  and  recommends  there  be  a renewed  effort  to  deal  with 
issues  of  governance  and  accountability. 

The  FNGA  - which  was  reviled  by  many  First  Nations  leaders  but  supported 
by  some  Aboriginal  and  non-Aboriginal  advocates  of  accountability  - died 
in  2003  when  lean  Chretien  was  prime  minister.  His  successor  Paul  Martin 
never  revived  the  approach  but  instead  provided  money  for  development  of 
voluntary  processes. 

The  25-page  document  pointed  to  the  value  of  FNGA  proposals  and  reminded 
Prentice  of  Conservative  Party  policy  statements  and  leader  Stephen 
Harper's  promises  on  accountability  and  funding,  which  were  given  to  the 
Congress  of  Aboriginal  Peoples  (CAP)  during  January's  federal  election 
campaign . 

One  of  AFN's  communications  officials  said  Fontaine  spoke  with  Prentice 
on  Friday  after  being  question  by  a Globe  and  Mail  reporter,  who  had 
obtained  a copy  of  the  document.  The  communication's  official  said  that 
Prentice  assured  Fontaine  that  there  were  no  plans  to  resurrect  the  FNGA. 

"We  hope  that  this  is  a last  gasp  (by  the  bureaucracy) , " said 
communications  officer  Don  Kelly,  who  had  discussed  the  issue  with 
Fontaine,  who  was  unavailable  for  comment  Tuesday  (May  16).  The  document 
was  written  by  a bureaucrat  - perhaps  not  even  an  upper  level  bureacrat  - 
somebody  who  didn't  represent  power  within  government,  he  added. 

CAP,  which  represents  off-reserve  Aboriginals,  endorsed  the 
Conservatives  during  the  election  campaign  and  in  turn  was  promised  a 
shift  in  spending  toward  urban  Aboriginal  people.  CAP  had  also  been  a 
supporter  of  the  FNGA. 

The  FNGA  process  had  been  criticized  as  high-handed,  too  rapid  and 
lacking  in  flexibility.  It  had  been  brought  in  by  Indian  Affairs  Minister 
Robert  Nault,  who  in  some  respects  tried  to  bypass  bands  and  chief's 
organizations  by  going  directly  to  people  through  hearing  and  review. 

The  FNGA  would  have  set  guidelines  - or  minimum  standards  - that  would 
have  had  to  be  met  relating  public  band  meetings,  publication  of  band 
proceedings,  access  to  information,  and  issues  related  to  elections  and 
governance.  Bands  could  set  their  own  rules,  but  these  regulations  would 
have  to  fall  within  the  standards  set  by  the  act  and  bands  that  never 
established  their  own  codes  within  a specified  period  of  time  would  have 
government-developed  codes  imposed. 

Copyright  c.  2006  First  Perspective. 
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Natives  back  protests 

poll:  Civil  disobedience  to  increase,  majority  of  respondents  say 
Kelly  Patrick 
National  Post 
May  15,  2006 

Canada's  Aboriginals  overwhelmingly  back  the  long-running  Six  Nations 
demonstration  in  Caledonia  and  predict  the  number  of  similar  land- 
claims  protests  is  about  to  rise,  a new  survey  has  found. 

According  to  a poll  conducted  for  the  National  Post,  62%  of  natives 
believe  protesters  in  the  Hamilton  bedroom  community  and  in  eastern 
Ontario  --  where  natives  briefly  blocked  a rail  line  in  sympathy  last 
month  --  were  right  to  demonstrate.  That  compares  with  just  12%  who 
said  the  demonstrators  were  wrong. 

"We're  talking  about  a margin  of  5-1  and  civil  disobedience  is 
involved,"  said  Conrad  Winn,  president  of  polling  firm  Compas  Inc., 
which  conducted  the  survey  this  month. 

"A  5-1  ratio  of  support  tells  us  there  is  a real  strong  sense  of  land 
grievance  that  continues  among  Aboriginal  communities  that  won't  go 
away  that  readily." 

The  nationwide  poll  of  295  First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit  respondents 
also  found  61%  predicted  more  land-claims  protests  ahead.  Only  18% 
foresaw  fewer  protests. 

When  viewed  against  a third  poll  question  that  found  natives  give  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  marks  nearly  as  high  as  their  own 
national  leaders,  Mr.  Winn  said  the  native  agenda  that  emerges  is  one 
of  "moderate  rebellion." 

"Their  agendas  are  very  practical,"  he  said.  "They  want  their  land 
rights,  but  they  don't  want  to  overturn  the  government  of  Canada. 
They're  not  revolutionaries . " 

The  survey's  respondents  were  asked  to  grade  four  different  levels  of 
native  and  non-native  government  on  a scale  of  zero  to  100,  with  100 
being  a perfect  score. 

National  native  leaders  won  top  marks  with  an  average  score  of  60 
points,  but  provincial  and  territorial  governments  were  close  behind 
with  an  average  grade  of  57. 

The  federal  government  and  local  native  leaders  tied  with  an  average 
score  of  54. 

"[Aboriginals]  certainly  have  agendas  of  concern,  because  they  think 
the  demonstrators  were  right  to  demonstrate,"  Mr.  Winn  said. 

"And  they  foresee  a lot  more  such  demonstrations.  But  their  reactions 
in  general  are  quite  moderate,  as  evidenced  by  essentially  as  much 
confidence  in  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  as  they  have  in 
their  own  leaders." 

The  standoff  at  Caledonia  began  on  Feb.  28,  when  Six  Nations 
activists  began  blocking  construction  of  a subdivision  on  a 40- 
hectare  parcel  of  land  they  insisted  was  improperly  taken  from  their 
ancestors  more  than  200  years  ago. 

Henco  Industries  Inc.,  the  local  developer  behind  the  disputed 
Douglas  Creek  Estates  project,  obtained  a court  injunction  in  March 
demanding  the  natives  abandon  their  protest.  They  refused. 

On  April  20,  Ontario  Provincial  Police  stormed  the  barricade  in  a 
failed  bid  to  disperse  the  demonstrators. 

The  early-morning  raid  inflamed  tensions  and  prompted  the  Six  Nations 
protesters  to  begin  blocking  the  town's  major  thoroughfare.  Highway  6. 

That,  in  turn,  raised  the  ire  of  locals,  whose  anger  spilled  over  at 
community  meetings  and  at  counter-demonstrations  at  the  road  block. 

The  native  demonstrators  have  since  established  a second,  smaller 
blockade,  while  the  townspeople  and  local  business  groups  have  set  up 
a Caledonia  Citizens'  Alliance  to  publicize  their  side  of  the  dispute. 


Ottawa  and  Queen's  Park  have  also  enlisted  high-profile  negotiators 
to  help  end  the  conflict,  including  former  Ontario  premier  David 
Peterson . 

Talks  to  end  the  standoff  are  said  to  be  progressing  well,  with  some 
published  reports  over  the  weekend  saying  the  barricades  could  come 
down  as  early  as  this  week. 

Constable  Doug  Graham,  a spokesman  for  the  OPP,  said  yesterday 
nothing  had  changed  at  the  site. 

"There  are  no  signs  of  the  blockade  coming  down,"  he  said. 

A spokesman  for  Chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  Phil  Fontaine 
said  he  was  not  available  to  comment  on  the  results  of  the  Compas 
Inc.  poll. 

ABORIGINAL  MEDIA  POLL 

The  survey  was  conducted  from  May  4 to  May  11.  The  results  are 
considered  accurate  to  within  5.7  percentage  points,  19  times  out  of 
20. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  Caledonia  protesters  and  their  eastern 
Ontario  sympathizers  were  right  or  wrong,  19%  said  they  were 
completely  right;  43%  said  they  were  somewhat  right;  15%  said  they 
were  partly  right  and  partly  wrong;  7%  said  they  were  somewhat  wrong; 
and  5%  said  they  were  completely  wrong. 

Approximately  4%  refused  to  answer  and  8%  said  they  did  not  know  or 
had  no  opinion. 

Asked  to  predict  the  number  of  future  land-claims  protests,  22% 
foresaw  a lot  more;  39%  foresaw  somewhat  more;  13%  predicted  no 
change;  10%  predicted  somewhat  fewer;  and  8%  predicted  a lot  fewer. 

On  that  question,  6%  refused  to  answer  and  2%  said  they  did  not  know 
or  had  no  opinion. 
kpatrick@nationalpost . com 
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Aboriginal  elders  join  Eagleridge  protest 
May  16,  2006 

Two  First  Nations  elders  have  thrown  their  support  behind  the  protesters 
who  are  trying  to  stop  the  expansion  of  the  Sea  to  Sky  Highway  through 
Eagleridge  Bluffs  in  West  Vancouver. 

The  two  members  of  the  Squamish  First  Nation  spelled  out  their 
opposition  to  the  project  at  the  site  of  the  tent  city  above  Horseshoe  Bay 
on  Tuesday. 

"The  government  has  no  jurisdiction  in  our  territory, " said  Harriet 
Nahanee,  as  she  waved  a copy  of  a royal  proclamation  from  many  years  ago 
that  detailed  the  First  Nations'  right  to  the  land. 

Nahanee  was  joined  by  hereditary  Chief  Capilano,  who  said  many  members 
of  his  band  are  opposed  to  the  highway  expansion  - which  is  part  of  the 
preparations  for  the  2010  Olympics  in  Vancouver  and  Whistler. 

The  Squamish  First  Nation  has  signed  agreements  with  the  B.C.  government 
on  a number  of  Olympic-related  projects,  and  stands  to  benefit  financially 
from  the  Games. 

But  Capilano  said  he's  opposed  to  the  elected  chiefs  who  made  those 
deals,  declaring  the  land  belongs  to  his  ancestors  and  grandchildren  - not 
the  B.C.  government. 

Capilano  said  many  Squamish  people  have  been  too  afraid  to  speak  out 
until  now.  "Their  livelihood  comes  from  the  elected  chiefs,  so  they're  put 


in  line  as  soon  as  they  stand  up. 

"A  lot  of  them  talked  to  me  and  I know  what's  in  their  hearts.  So  all  I 
can  say  is  that  there  will  be,  if  necessary,  there  will  be  a great  bundle 
of  us  here  if  it  carries  on." 

On  Monday,  a B.C.  Supreme  Court  judge  ordered  the  protesters  to  move  out 
to  allow  the  construction  to  begin  - or  to  face  being  arrested.  The 
Coalition  to  Save  Eagleridge  Bluffs  is  appealing  that  ruling. 

The  protest  camp  went  up  a month  ago,  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
provincial  government  from  building  a new  section  of  highway  through  the 
area  . Instead  the  coalition  wants  the  government  to  build  a tunnel. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Yahoo!  Canada  Co.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Ont.  bans  construction  at  site  of  aboriginal  land  dispute, 
angering  developer 
By  Jennifer  Graham 
May  19,  2006 

TORONTO  (CP)  - The  provincial  government  has  indefinitely  banned 
construction  at  the  site  of  a tense  aboriginal  land  dispute  in 
southwestern  Ontario  despite  angry  objections  from  the  developer. 

The  province  has  sent  a letter  to  the  Haudenosaunee  Six  Nations 
Confederacy  Council  confirming  that  all  work  on  a subdivision  at  the  site 
in  Caledonia,  Ont.,  near  Hamilton,  will  be  halted  for  a period  of  time  to 
be  agreed  upon  by  aboriginal  representatives  and  federal  and  provincial 
officials . 

The  Six  Nations  protesters  have  been  camped  out  on  the  land  since  Feb. 
28,  claiming  it  was  wrongly  taken  from  them  in  the  1840s. 

"We're  trying  to  find  some  ways  to  cool  the  situation  down,"  David 
Ramsay,  Ontario's  minister  responsible  for  aboriginal  affairs,  said  Friday 

The  moratorium  will  "give  us  some  breathing  room"  to  work  out  a longer- 
term  solution,  Ramsay  said. 

But  a lawyer  for  developer  Henco  Industries  said  the  company's  owners 
are  furious  that  they  were  not  consulted  about  the  construction  ban. 

"We're  outraged,"  said  Michael  Bruder. 

He  said  Henco  only  learned  about  the  moratorium  through  an  aboriginal 
website  called  Six  Nations  Solidarity,  which  posted  the  May  17  letter  from 
Ramsay. 

Bruder  said  the  province  apparently  proposed  the  moratorium  and  further 
archeological  assessment  of  the  site  during  discussions  between 
aboriginal  and  government  representatives  to  end  the  dispute,  but  Henco 
made  it  clear  it  did  not  back  either  move. 

"I  sent  a letter  to  the  government  last  Friday  saying  we  would  not  agree 
to  either  of  those  two  conditions,"  he  said. 

But  Ramsay  said  it  was  his  understanding  that  government  officials  have 
been  keeping  Henco  officials  informed  on  the  progress  of  the  talks. 

He  said  the  moratorium  is  aimed  at  convincing  the  protesters  to  remove 
barricades  they  have  set  up  on  the  main  highway  through  Caledonia. 

The  blockade  went  up  April  20  after  provincial  police  unsuccessfully 
raided  the  site  of  the  occupation. 

Six  Nations  spokeswoman  Janie  Jamieson  said  Friday  the  protesters  are 
reviewing  their  options,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  blockade  and  occupation 
will  continue. 

"That  is  something  that  we  did  want,  that  was  requested,"  Jamieson  said 
of  the  moratorium. 

"But  they're  saying,  'If  you  clear  all  of  those  transportation  ways. 


this  is  what  we'll  give  you, ' and  we  haven't  said,  'Yes,  we  agree  to 
that . ' " 

Bruder  said  Henco  is  "fed  up"  with  the  situation,  adding  that  the 
government  has  put  the  company  in  an  untenable  position. 

He  said  the  only  way  out  is  for  the  province  to  buy  the  property  from 
the  company  at  fair  market  value. 

"We've  said  all  the  way  along  that  we  didn't  want  to  sell,  but  they've 
backed  us  into  a corner,"  Bruder  said. 

"What  other  options  do  they  have?  Sit  by  idly  and  watch  their  entire 
life  savings  go  down  the  drain?  They  can't  do  that." 
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Protesters  served  with  injunction 

By  David  Burke 

Reporter 

dburke@whistlerquestion . com 

A B.C.  Supreme  Court  injunction  seeking  the  removal  of  those 
blockading  a planned  N'Quatqua  Logging  Co.  harvest  was  served  on  the 
protesters  late  last  week,  causing  at  least  one  member  to  wonder 
whether  legal  avenues  available  to  the  protest  group  were  running  out. 
The  N'Quatqua  chief  and  council,  meanwhile,  on  Wednesday  (May  17) 
issued  a statement  aimed  at  clarifying  its  position  and  countering 
claims  made  by  the  protesters. 

A woman  who  identified  herself  as  a network  support  person  for  the 
group,  which  calls  itself  the  Voices  of  the  Old  Growth  Alliance,  on 
Monday  (May  15)  said  her  only  hope  for  a positive  outcome  was  that 
the  judge  who  issued  the  injunction  would  side  with  the  group  after 
hearing  their  arguments  in  a Vancouver  courtroom  today  (May  18) . 

She  said  members  of  the  group  still  firmly  believe  that  their  cause 
is  just,  but  the  fact  that  the  protesters  still  had  found  no  legal 
counsel  did  not  bode  well  for  a positive  outcome. 

"If  we  do  not  have  legal  representation,  we  will  probably  need  to 
reach  out  to  a lot  of  supporters  to  appear  in  court  on  our  behalf.  We 
will  represent  ourselves  and  do  our  best  to  have  the  judge  hear  our 
case,"  the  woman  said. 

Members  of  the  group  have  been  camped  out  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Highline  Road  in  D'Arcy  since  April  24.  The  group  is  concerned  about 
the  environmental  impacts  of  logging  the  85-hectare  site  upslope  from 
the  Ponderosa  strata  community,  particularly  on  watersheds  and 
habitat  for  mule  deer.  Members  have  said  they  think  Chief  Harry 
O'Donaghy  and  the  band  council  should  heed  the  results  of  a recent 
vote  in  which  most  voted  no  to  the  logging  operation. 

The  statement  issued  by  Chief  O'Donaghy  and  council  included  the 
dates  of  community  consultations  on  the  logging  operation.  The 
protesters  have  cited  a lack  of  consultation  as  one  of  their  key 
issues . 

"Interest  and  attendance  (at  consultation  meetings)  was  minimal  until 
recently,"  the  statement  from  the  chief  and  council  said. 

It  said  N'Quatqua  Logging  Co.  has  been  in  existence  for  34  years,  "in 
which  time  consultation  was  not  required  nor  requested." 

It  said  the  company's  planned  cut  near  Anderson  Lake  "has 
successfully  passed  all  regulations  regarding  watershed  studies,  mule 
deer  winter  range,  visual  and  stability.  Final  reports  were  presented 
and  available  since  February  2006." 

During  recent  talks  aimed  at  mediating  the  dispute,  it 
said,  "Mediation  and  forestry  issues  seemed  to  be  a front  for 
questions  involving  governance  and  personal  grievances." 


A Forest  and  Range  Agreement  with  the  provincial  government  will  be 
brought  to  a referendum  this  Duly,  it  stated.  However,  "the  current 
cutting  permit  is  not  nor  has  it  ever  been  part  of  the  Forest  and 
Range  Agreement." 

The  statement  said,  "Support  for  the  N'Quatqua  Chief  and  Council  has 
been  privately  delivered  to  council  but  there  remains  a fear  of 
repercussions  so  many  will  not  come  forward." 

The  injunction  was  served  on  Friday  (May  12) . The  courts  gave  the 
group  until  Tuesday  (May  16)  to  prepare  a written  statement.  The 
court  was  then  set  to  convene  today  to  make  a final  determination  on 
the  injunction,  representatives  of  both  sides  said. 
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Council  no  threat  to  first  nation  government 
By  Matthew  Grant 
May  19,  2006 

CARCROSS  - A local  advisory  council  (LAC)  in  Carcross  would  not  undermine 
the  authority  of  first  nation  self-government  or  affect  land  claim 
agreements,  say  government  officials. 

At  a public  meeting  of  the  Carcross  LAC  steering  committee  Wednesday 
evening,  members  of  both  the  Carcross-Tagish  First  Nation  and  the  public 
at  large  heard  from  Lesley  McCullough,  the  Land  Claims  Secretariat 
director  of  policy  and  mandate,  that  an  LAC  would  not  impact  recently- 
signed  first  nation  agreements. 

"The  land  claims  agreement  on  community  planning  will  give  rise  to 
zoning  and  planning  control,"  McCullough  said. 

"It's  a land  use  planning  and  zoning  body;  but  it  wouldn't  create  the 
voice  you're  talking  about  (in  LACs). 

"It's  a different  type  of  scope.  An  LAC  wouldn't  be  doing  land  use 
planning;  that  would  be  done  by  the  land  use  planning  committee,"  she  said. 

The  LAC  committee  was  formed  recently.  It's  looking  to  create  a 
community  advisory  committee  following  the  dissolution  of  the  Carcross 
Area  Advisory  and  Planning  Committee  (CAAPC)  last  week. 

On  May  8,  members  of  the  now-defunct  CAAPC  stated  they  favoured  changing 
the  grassroots  advisory  committee  to  an  LAC,  recognized  through  a cabinet 
order,  because  the  original  advisory  committee  has  been  unable  to  function 
in  its  current  form. 

CAAPC  was  an  ad-hoc  committee  funded  by  the  Yukon  government.  It 
consisted  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Carcross-Tagish  First  Nation 
and  three  members  elected  from  the  community. 

The  reason  CAAPC  was  unable  to  function,  former  elected  members  stated 
in  their  resignation  letter,  was  because  appointed  members  rarely  showed 
up  for  meetings,  meaning  the  organization  did  not  have  the  authority  to 
conduct  its  business. 

In  an  April  19  letter,  Mark  Wedge,  the  chief  of  the  Carcross-Tagish 
First  Nation,  said  his  government  could  not  support  the  formation  of  an 
LAC  at  this  time. 

"On  behalf  of  the  (first  nation),  I am  providing  you  with  official 
notice  that  under  the  Carcross-Tagish  First  Nation  Final  and  Self- 
government  Agreements  with  Canada  and  Yukon,  a process  for  community 
planning  must  be  implemented,"  Wedge's  letter  states. 

"If  the  LAC  proceeds,  the  Carcross-Tagish  First  Nation  will  have  to 
consider  removing  our  first  nation  land  selections  from  the  community 
planning  zones. 

"The  land  use  team  is  currently  reviewing  the  timelines  for  the  Carcross 


community  plans  and  look  forward  to  working  with  the  community." 

According  to  the  Carcross-Tagish  First  Nation  Self-government  Agreement, 
zoning  and  land  planning  in  the  Carcross  area,  including  community 
boundaries,  will  be  agreed  upon  by  a land  use  committee  consisting  of 
members  from  the  first  nation  and  the  Yukon  government. 

"Two  planning  committees,  one  for  Carcross  and  one  for  Tagish,  shall  be 
established  within  14  months  of  (last  fall's  signing  date)  to  direct  the 
preparation  of  local  area  plans." 

The  objectives  of  the  land  planning  committee,  the  self-government 
agreement  states,  include: 

* achieving  safe,  healthy  and  orderly  development  and  patterns  of  human 
activity  within  the  plan  area; 

* considering  the  use  and  development  of  land  and  other  resources  in 
adjacent  areas;  and 

* determining  a process  for  subsequent  review  or  amendment  of  the  local 
area  plans. 

"In  preparing  the  plans,  the  planning  committees  shall  establish  public 
consultation  processes  which  provide  the  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
public  to  express  their  ideas,  concerns  and  views  related  to  the  local 
area  plans." 

According  to  information  published  by  the  Yukon  Department  of  Community 
Services,  an  LAC  acts  as  an  advisory  committee  providing  community  input 
to  the  minister. 

Duties  of  the  LAC  include  (advising)  the  minister  on: 

* what  works  or  services  are  required  within  the  local  advisory  area  and 
how  these  should  be  supplied; 

* the  regulations  deemed  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  residents;  and 

* any  other  matters  of  community  concern. 

On  Wednesday,  department  spokesperson  Michael  Hale  said  an  LAC  is  just 
an  advisory  committee  and  that  the  formation  of  an  advisory  council  would 
not  affect  self-government  and  land  claim  agreements. 

"LACs  don't  do  land  use  planning  or  zoning;  the  authority  for  zoning  and 
planning  rests  with  the  Carcross-Tagish  First  Nation  and  the  Yukon 
government . 

"It's  very  important  to  know  that  an  LAC  will  in  no  way  affect  land 
claims,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  Whitehorse  Daily  Star  2006. 
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Fisheries  trial  begins  for  the  Nuu-chah-nulth. 
by:  David  Wiwchar  / Today  correspondent 
May  12,  2006 

VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia  - After  years  of  research  and  legal  legwork, 
one  of  the  largest  aboriginal  fishing  cases  to  hit  Canadian  courtrooms  has 
begun . 

Hundreds  of  Nuu-chah-nulth  traveled  from  their  remote  villages  on  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  to  witness  the  opening  statements,  along 
with  First  Nations  leaders  from  throughout  British  Columbia  and  Washington 
state . 

Chiefs  draped  in  cedar  capes  lined  with  sea  otter  fur  stood  atop  the 
courthouse  steps,  adding  their  voices  to  the  singing  of  the  Nuu-chah-nulth 
anthem  before  filing  into  British  Columbia  Supreme  Court  on  April  24. 

"As  you  can  see,  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  system  of  government,  Ha'wilth 
Pa'tuk,  is  still  very  strong,"  said  Ahousaht  ha'wiih  (Chief)  and  Assembly 
of  First  Nations'  British  Columbia  Regional  Chief  Shawn  Atleo. 

"We  have  been  struggling  for  our  rightful  place  on  the  west  coast  of 


Vancouver  Island  after  being  dispossessed  of  our  land  and  resources/' 

Atleo  said  to  the  large  crowd  gathered  on  the  steps  of  the  Vancouver  Law 
Courts . 

"This  case  is  about  so  much  more  than  fish.  This  case  is  our  attempt  to 
pursue  reconciliation,  and  doing  everything  we  can  through  peaceful  means 
to  reconcile  with  the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  We  know  who  we 
are  and  where  we  come  from,  and  as  my  late  grandfather  always  used  to  say 
to  us,  'We  cannot  let  it  go."' 

The  Nuu-chah-nulth  first  welcomed  Europeans  to  what  is  now  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia  in  the  1770s. 

Early  explorers  such  as  Juan  Perez  and  Capt.  lames  Cook  depended  on  fish 
purchased  from  Nuu-chah-nulth  to  re-supply  their  vessels,  and  they  noted 
the  well-established  system  of  government,  ownership  and  trading  economies 
in  place. 

A century  later,  Indian  agents  employed  to  map  out  Indian  reservations 
along  the  coast  noted  the  Nuu-chah-nulth ' s heavy  reliance  on  ocean 
resources,  giving  them  some  of  the  smallest  land  bases  on  the  coast. 

Over  the  next  century,  aboriginal  access  to  sea  resources  were 
systematically  eroded  to  the  point  where  very  few  people  are  allowed  to 
fish  for  salmon,  halibut  or  any  other  fish,  shellfish  or  sea  mammal 
species  today. 

"This  is  not  about  establishing  our  rights;  this  is  about  forcing  the 
government  to  properly  recognize  and  respect  our  Ha'wiih,  their  hahoulthee 
[chief's  territory]  and  the  ownership  of  resources  that  have  been  in  place 
since  time  began,"  said  Nuu-chah-nulth  Tribal  Council  President  Francis 
Frank,  who  thanked  the  Coast  Salish  nations  for  allowing  Nuu-chah-nulth 
into  their  territory  to  "fight  this  war." 

"It's  become  a crime  for  our  people  to  do  what  they've  done  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years,"  said  Grand  Chief  Doug  Kelly,  of  the 
Sto:lo  Nation,  and  member  of  the  British  Columbia  First  Nations  Summit 
executive. 

"It's  a damn  shame  that  we  have  to  come  to  this  courthouse  time  after 
time  to  prove  our  right,  to  prove  our  title,  to  prove  our  history,  and  to 
earn  the  respect  of  the  government,"  he  said. 

"The  honor  of  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  people,  their  government,  and  their 
rights  are  not  what  is  in  question  here,"  said  Grand  Chief  Ed  John,  from 
the  Tl'atz'en  Nation,  and  British  Columbia  First  Nations  Summit  executive. 

"It  is  the  honor  of  the  [British]  Crown  that  is  in  question  here,  and 
the  struggle  that  you  are  fighting  is  one  that  we  all  share,  and  we  are 
with  you  in  your  fight  for  justice  and  recognition,"  he  said. 

The  first  phase  of  the  trial  will  focus  on  opening  statements  from 
lawyers  representing  Nuu-chah-nulth,  the  government  of  Canada  and  the 
government  of  British  Columbia. 

Numerous  Nuu-chah-nulth  elders,  chiefs  and  leaders,  and  anthropologist 
and  expert  witness  Barbara  Lane,  will  take  the  stand.  Lane's  testimony 
proved  critical  in  the  1973  Boldt  decision  in  Washington  state,  which 
resulted  in  the  American  tribes  receiving  half  of  all  commercially 
allocated  fisheries. 

In  his  opening  statements  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Madame  Nicole  Garson, 
lawyer  for  the  Nuu-chah-nulth,  John  Rich,  laid  out  the  107  points  of  the 
Nuu-chah-nulth  arguments  and  said:  "This  case  is  about  fishing  and 
reconciliation.  Fishing  resources  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island, 
once  owned  by  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  and  fundamental  to  their  culture,  are  now 
almost  entirely  allocated  to  others.  This  case  is  about  the  plaintiffs' 
right  to  fish,  the  right  to  sell  fish  and  be  fishing  people  as  they've 
always  been. 

"One  hundred  years  of  regulations  have  diminished  Nuu-chah-nulth  access 
to  their  traditional  livelihoods  of  fishing,  and  government  indifference 
to  the  rights  of  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  people  cannot  continue.  The  Crown  has 
a duty  to  provide  substantive  access  to  fisheries  resources.  This  is  not 
just  a plea  for  social  justice;  reconciliation  is  not  just  a political 
objective,  it  is  a necessary  reality,"  Rich  said. 

Similar  to  a traditional  potlatch,  the  Ha'wiih  sat  along  the  front  row 
of  the  courtroom  gallery.  Some  wore  traditional  woven  hats,  which  was 
allowed  by  the  judge  after  she  was  informed  about  the  traditional 


importance  and  meaning  of  the  hats. 

"We  don't  want  our  resources  shipped  to  China  anymore.  We  want  our 
resources  left  right  where  they  are/'  said  elder  Barney  Williams  Sr.  "No 
one  can  tell  us  what  to  do  with  our  resources  and  territories  except  for 
our  Ha'wiih.  We  will  be  successful/'  he  said. 

The  case  is  expected  to  take  years  to  wind  through  the  courts  and  will 
likely  end  up  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Diane  Lake,  a spokesman  for  Fisheries  and  Oceans  Canada,  wouldn't 
comment  on  the  specifics  of  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  case,  but  was  quoted  in  the 
Vancouver  Sun  as  saying:  "the  court  will  be  considering  questions  of  law, 
which  to  date  have  not  been  considered  in  Canada,  such  as  aboriginal  title 
to  seabed." 

John  Hunter,  legal  representative  for  British  Columbia,  agreed  that 
aboriginal  title  over  water  raises  significant  legal  questions. 

"The  plaintiffs  will  present  evidence  that  the  various  participants  in 
this  case  had  at  least  some  sort  of  control  over  these  waters  prior  to 
contact.  The  plaintiffs  will  have  to  prove  that  fishing  various  species 
was  integral  to  their  distinct  culture,"  he  said. 

"This  case  is  about  our  inherent  right  to  fish,  and  our  right  to  catch, 
sell  and  participate  in  a fishing  economy,"  said  NTC  Vice  President 
Michelle  Corfield.  "It  is  based  on  10,000  years  of  traditional  knowledge 
and  our  use  and  occupation.  This  is  where  our  origin  stories  originate 
from.  This  is  our  livelihood.  Fishing  is  about  who  Nuu-chah-nulth  are  in 
all  contexts  - cultural,  spiritual,  economic  and  social." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Translated  by  El  Kilombo  Intergalactico 
Santiaguito,  Almoloya,  May  12,  2006 

To  the  population  in  general: 

We  women,  workers  of  the  country  and  city,  housewives,  students,  etc.; 
political  prisoners  since  the  3rd  and  4th  of  May  of  the  current  year,  are 
enraged  by  the  formal  indictment  handed  down  on  May  10th.  Not  only  were  we 
insulted,  humiliated,  beaten,  tortured,  sexually  abused,  and  raped,  but 
now  we  are  also  prisoners  and  delinquents.  We  have  lived  with  repression, 
not  only  in  social  struggle,  but  also  in  a particular  way  as  women, 
because  if  it's  true  that  the  men  were  beaten  the  hardest,  we  were 
attacked  sexually  and  raped. 

We  were  submitted  to  every  type  of  repression  during  our  detention, 
first  with  insults  like  "you  are  a bitch,"  "goddamn  fucking  bitch,"  "we're 
going  to  rape  you  like  the  bitch  that  you  are,"  etc.;  and  then,  not 
content  to  beat  us,  for  some,  unconscious,  they  threatened  to  kill  or 
disappear  us,  even  to  torture  us  into  giving  names  and  information  of  our 
families  with  the  threat  to  kill  them,  too. 

Nothing  can  heal  us  of  the  sexual  abuse  and  rape  we  suffered;  we  were 
touched,  pinched,  kicked,  hit  with  fists,  batons,  and  shields  on  our 


breasts,  buttocks,  and  genitals.  While  they  continued  threatening  us  we 
were  bitten  on  the  breasts,  nipples,  ears,  lips,  tongue,  etc.;  some  of  us 
were  penetrated  with  fingers  and  objects,  some  were  forced  to  perform  oral 
sex,  all  of  this  while  they  made  fun  of  us  as  women. 

In  addition  to  being  subjected  to  this  abuse,  we  continue  to  be  victims 
of  medical  negligence.  Some  of  us  should  have  been  bandaged  and  cured 
since  the  day  we  arrived,  some  of  us  have  vaginal  infections,  others 
infections  in  our  wounds,  others  of  us  can't  even  sit  down  because  of  the 
blows  we  received,  and  despite  all  this  we  continue  in  hunger  strike, 
because  we  will  not  take  one  step  back  in  this  struggle,  because  we  want 
justice  for  all,  for  everyone,  because  if  we  must  fight  from  this  prison 
that  is  what  we  will  do. 

We  continue  to  stand  in  struggle! 

We  demand  our  liberation! 

We  demand  justice  for  the  physical  and  sexual  abuse  and  rape! 

May  no  one  be  indifferent  to  the  pain  that  we  have  lived! 

Free  political  prisoners! 

Sincerely, 

The  women  political  prisoners,  below  and  to  the  left,  standing  in  struggle 
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The  "Dirty  War"  Returns  to  Mexico 

San  Salvador  Atenco  Attacks  Follow  Blueprint  of  Terror  from  the  70s  and  80s 
By  John  Ross 
Blindman's  Buff 
May  18,  2006 

MEXICO  CITY  (May  20th):  Between  1970  and  1982,  three  Mexican  presidents 
waged  a "dirty  war"  against  dissidents  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
next.  Recently  compiled  documentation  lists  15,000  illegal  detentions 
during  that  terrible  period,  thousands  of  instances  of  torture,  and  the 
forced  disappearance  of  more  than  700  Mexican  citizens  (see  "Disappearing 
the  Disappeared"  upcoming  next  week). 

Nowhere  was  the  dirty  war  more  cruelly  fought  then  along  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Guerrero  state  where  farmers  had  risen  in  rebellion  behind  the 
rural  school  teacher-turned  guerrillero  Lucio  Cabanas  and  his  Party  of  the 
Poor.  Carlos  Montemayor,  author  of  "War  In  Paradise,"  perhaps  the  most 
vehement  expose  of  that  repression,  is  an  assiduous  scholar  of  how  the 
dirty  war  in  Guerrero  was  organized  and  carried  out. 

Writing  in  the  left  daily  La  Jornada,  Montemayor  recently  described  the 
characteristics  of  that  counter-insurgency  campaign  against  farming 
villages  along  the  Guerrero  coast,  and  the  striking  similarities  to  the 


May  4th  assault  on  San  Salvador  Atenco  just  outside  of  Mexico  City  by 
thousands  of  highly  militarized  police  to  quell  a campesino  rebellion. 

According  to  Montemayor's  description,  first  an  overwhelming  force  is 
assembled  with  the  primary  mission  of  totally  subjugating  a rec 
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Mohawk  ohiari : ha/ripening  moon 
Passamaquoddy  nipon/summer  moon 

Blackfeet  pi'kssiiksi  otsitaowayiihpiaawa/moon  when  birds  lay  their  eggs 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  & Native  America  Poetry  Mail  Lists; 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' "| 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 
__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


We  have  a problem  of  two  separate  spiritual  paradigms  and  one  dominant 
culture  - make  that  a dominant  culture  with  an  immense  appetite  for 
natural  resources.  The  animals,  the  trees  and  other  plants,  even  the 
minerals  under  the  ground  and  the  water  from  the  lakes  and  streams, 
all  have  been  expropriated  from  Native  American  territories . " 

The  challenge  of  attempting  to  maintain  your  spiritual  practice  in  a 


new  millennium  is  complicated  by  t 
need  for  your  ceremonial  practice. 
Winona  LaDuke,  Mississippi  Band 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


destruction  of  that  which  you 
Anishinaabeg 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

The  House  has  once  again  approved  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  It's  like  they  really  cannot  hear  that  the  People 
do  not  want  this  or  they  just  do  not  give  a damn  what  you  or  I want. 

Start  with  the  name  - Wildlife  Refuge  does  not  equate  to  oil  sludge 
pond.  It's  supposed  to  be  a wilderness,  not  a despoiled  and  damaged 
landscape  littered  with  wells  and  pipelines. 

Next,  few  actual  analysts  see  any  possibility  of  ever  (ever)  extracting 
enough  oil  to  justify  the  drilling  even  if  you  didn't  care  about  destroying 
a fragile  piece  of  Mother  Earth.  There  simply  is  not  that  much  oil  and 
the  logistics  of  extracting  it  and  transporting  it  are  mind-numbing. 

It  just  isn't  practical  to  get  the  oil  from  ANWR  to  the  refinery.  This 
should  have  been  thought  of  almost  four  decades  ago.  I was  living  in 
Oklahoma  when  thousands  of  working  wells  were  capped.  For  months  the 
highways  were  thick  with  Haliburton  (name  sound  familiar?)  trucks  going 
about  the  business  of  closing  off  the  oil  reserves  there. 

Whatever  our  energy  crisis  may  be,  ANWR  is  not  the  answer.  If  you  agree 
with  me  please  make  sure  your  congress-critter  knows  a vote  for  ANWR  is 
a vote  he/she  will  not  receive  in  the  next  election. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 


(*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

('-')  gars@nanews . org 
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"RE:  Reclaim  the  Sacred  to  survive,  LaDuke  says"  
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Reclaim  the  sacred  to  survive,  LaDuke  says 
by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  23,  2006 

BOSTON  - Winona  LaDuke  has  a crucial  message:  American  Indians  need  to 
reclaim  the  sacred  not  only  to  recover  from  history's  devastations,  but  to 
survive  as  spiritual,  social  and  physical  communities. 

LaDuke  delivered  her  message  with  grace  and  biting  humor  at  a symposium 
on  Indigenous  Rights  in  North  America  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
in  Boston  on  April  24. 

She  is  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded  and  internationally  known  members 
of  the  American  Indian  community,  a two-time  Green  Party  vice  presidential 
candidate,  an  environmental  activist,  scholar  and  writer. 

In  her  talk,  LaDuke  reiterated  the  themes  in  her  latest  book, 

"Recovering  the  Sacred:  The  Power  of  Naming  and  Claiming." 

"We  have  a problem  of  two  separate  spiritual  paradigms  and  one  dominant 
culture  - make  that  a dominant  culture  with  an  immense  appetite  for 
natural  resources.  The  animals,  the  trees  and  other  plants,  even  the 
minerals  under  the  ground  and  the  water  from  the  lakes  and  streams,  all 
have  been  expropriated  from  Native  American  territories, " LaDuke  said. 

"The  challenge  of  attempting  to  maintain  your  spiritual  practice  in  a 
new  millennium  is  complicated  by  the  destruction  of  that  which  you  need 
for  your  ceremonial  practice,"  LaDuke  said. 

LaDuke  is  an  Anishinaabeg,  Ojibway,  enrolled  member  of  the  Mississippi 
Band  of  Anishinaabeg. 

A graduate  of  Harvard  and  Antioch  universities,  she  has  won  numerous 
awards.  She  has  three  children  and  lives  at  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in 
Minnesota . 

About  120  people  attended  the  symposium.  Special  invited  guests  included 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Harvard 
University  Native  American  Program,  leaders  of  local  tribal  offices  and 
organizations  such  as  the  North  American  Indian  Center  of  Boston  and  a 
large  contingency  from  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  tribe. 

The  symposium  was  scheduled  months  ago,  but  happily  coincided  with  and 
became  a celebration  of  a recent  BIA  proposed  finding  to  grant  federal 
acknowledgement  to  the  Mashpee  Wampanoags,  the  tribe  whose  ancestors  were 
the  first  people  to  come  into  contact  with  English  colonists  400  years  ago. 

LaDuke  spent  time  at  Mashpee  during  her  student  days. 

Mashpee  Wampanoag  Chief  Vernon  Lopez  opened  the  event  with  a prayer  of 
thanks  to  the  Creator. 

LaDuke' s overarching  theme  was  the  question  of  how  to  build  a society 
based  on  "the  dignity  of  human  beings  and  the  dignity  of  the  natural 
world . " 

For  American  Indians  that  question  involves  challenging  the  assumptions 
of  the  dominant  American  culture,  which  continues  in  its  frenzy  of 
"development"  to  expropriate,  destroy,  and  mutate  what  is  most  sacred  to 
indigenous  people  - the  land. 

In  urging  the  Indian  community  to  challenge  the  Eurocentric  paradigm, 
LaDuke  emphasized  the  relevance  of  Native  values  and  traditions  for  "where 
we  are  going  as  a society  collectively." 

Her  lecture  unfolded  in  stories. 

She  talked  about  the  Anishinaabegs ' decision  to  take  control  of  their 
future  and  the  projects  her  tribe  has  undertaken  at  White  Earth 
Reservation,  including  a wind  power  project  that  will  eventually  produce 
surplus  electricity  to  be  sold,  the  development  of  an  on-reservation 


school,  protection  of  the  local  wild  rice  from  genetic  modification  and  an 
agricultural  project  the  tribe  hopes  will  produce  70  percent  of  its  food. 

"It  turns  out  those  traditional  foods  are  the  things  for  your  diabetes 
and  that  anything  grown  from  those  heritage  seeds,  whether  they're 
Potawatomi  lima  beans  or  whatever,  all  those  old  variety  have  higher 
levels  [than  the  genetically  engineered  plants]  of  amino  acids  and 
antioxidants  and  all  those  other  things  I can't  pronounce,"  LaDuke  said. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  White  Earth  Land  Recovery  project  that 
LaDuke  founded  and  heads.  The  tribe  has  purchased  from  willing  sellers 
17,000  acres.  Much  of  the  Anishinaabegs ' land  was  taken  by  lumber  companies 
and  a large  section  is  held  as  uninhabited  "public  lands,"  LaDuke  said. 

For  the  land  that  was  taken  illegally,  LaDuke  has  a simple  proposition. 

"You  stole  it,  you  should  return  it,"  LaDuke  said,  to  a great 
spontaneous  burst  of  applause  from  the  audience,  and  shouts  of,  "That's 
right ! " 

Hand-shaking  ceremonies  and  apologies,  if  indeed  they  are  given,  do  not 
further  the  cause  of  reconciliation.  La  Duke  said. 

"So  I bring  this  up  because  this  country  is  good  at  lip  service,  but 
it's  pretty  meaningless.  Reconciliation  involves  a long-term  process,  and 
in  an  indigenous  community's  perspective  the  only  compensation  for  land  is 
land,"  La  Duke  said,  to  another  round  of  applause. 

Her  tribe  has  won  a battle  against  a developer's  attempt  to  build  a golf 
course  on  a sacred  site  in  Duluth,  Minn. 

"One  of  the  first  questions  the  developer  asked  was,  'How  sacred  is 
it?"'  LaDuke  said. 

LaDuke  talked  of  the  Zunis'  struggles  to  protect  the  place  of  the  Salt 
Mother,  a sacred  lake  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  from  coal  development,  and  of 
"the  great  sucking  sound"  of  water  being  diverted  from  the  western 
territories'  aquifers  for  developments  in  desert  areas  where  such 
developments  should  not  happen. 

She  recounted  the  Lakotas'  successful  battle  to  protect  Bear  Butte  from 
the  development  of  a recreational  center  with  a "world-class  shooting 
range . " 

Bear  Butte  is  a sacred  place  where  indigenous  people  pray  and  seek 
visions.  It  is  40  miles  from  Mount  Rushmore  in  South  Dakota. 

"Let  us  say  there  is  this  place  that  is  the  Heart  of  Everything  That  Is, 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  the  most  sacred  place  to  the  Lakota 
people  and  to  many  other  indigenous  people  of  the  region.  And  in  the 
middle  of  it  an  American  government,  after  having  treatied  and  stolen  from 
the  Lakota  people  and  forced  them  into  some  of  the  most  difficult 
challenges  of  any  indigenous  people,  goes  and  carves  four  presidents  in 
the  Heart  of  Everything  That  Is.  And  what  does  that  mean?  To  me,  that 
means,  'We're  here  and  we're  shoving  this  down  your  throats,"'  LaDuke  said. 

The  Lakotas  won  the  battle  after  years  of  struggle,  but  questions  remain, 
LaDuke  said.  Among  the  questions:  Does  the  principle  of  religious  freedom 
on  which  America  was  founded  apply  to  non-Christians  who  have  a different 
understanding  of  the  land? 

"I  think  the  reality  is  if  you  want  to  practice  your  [religion]  and  they 
want  to  put  up  a mine  or  a golf  course  or  a shooting  range  there,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  fight  them,"  LaDuke  said. 

The  symposium  was  organized  by  Amy  Den  Ouden,  assistant  professor  in  the 
University  of  Massachusetts'  anthropology  department,  and  co-sponsored  by 
university  groups  and  the  state's  two  Indian  agencies. 

Den  Ouden  has  organized  several  such  events  since  coming  to  UM  four 
years  ago.  She  has  worked  for  Native  nations  in  Connecticut  on  federal 
acknowledgement  projects  since  1991. 

"[I'm]  overwhelmed  by  the  most  gracious  and  generous  support  the  event 
received  from  the  Native  American  nations  and  organizations  of  the  region, 
by  the  beauty  and  insight  of  Chief  Lopez's  opening  prayer,  and  of  course 
by  the  brilliance  and  power  of  Winona's  lecture,"  Den  Ouden  said. 

Den  Ouden  said  her  intent  in  organizing  such  events  is  to  create  a forum 
where  Native  people's  voices  can  be  heard. 

"[People]  desperately  need  to  hear  and  learn  from  those  voices  - 
particularly  since,  throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States,  there 
have  been  so  many  forces  at  work  to  silence  indigenous  voices  and 


experiences,  and  to  obscure  Native  peoples'  critiques  of  and  challenges  to 
prevailing  Euro-American  accounts  of  United  States  history  and  United 
States  government  policies  toward  Native  American  peoples/'  Den  Ouden  said. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Devils  Tower  gets  new  supervisor 
By  DUSTIN  BLEIZEFFER 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
May  24,  2006 

GILLETTE  - An  American  Indian  and  longtime  U.S.  Forest  Service  employee 
has  been  named  the  new  superintendent  of  Devils  Tower  National  Monument. 

Dorothy  FireCloud,  a member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota, 
most  recently  served  as  acting  district  ranger  in  Hoonah,  Ala.,  and  acting 
deputy  forest  supervisor  at  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest. 

FireCloud  was  appointed  by  Mike  Snyder,  director  of  the  National  Park 
Service's  Intermountain  Region. 

"She  (FireCloud)  understands  the  importance  of  balancing  the  interest  of 
all  Americans  who  use  America's  public  lands,"  Snyder  said  in  a prepared 
statement.  "Maintaining  that  balance  at  Devils  Tower  remains  an  important 
priority  for  the  National  Park  Service." 

Lisa  Eckert,  the  previous  supervisor  at  Devils  Tower,  left  last  summer 
and  is  now  working  in  the  Damaica  Bay  Unit  of  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  in  New  York.  There  was  some  controversy  last  year  when 
Eckert  suggested  adding  a historical  landmark  designation  to  the  monument 
that  would  recognize  the  "Bear  Lodge"  moniker  some  American  Indians 
identify  with  the  tower. 

Some  local  community  leaders  and  U.S.  Rep.  Barbara  Cubin,  R-Wyo.,  came 
out  against  the  designation  and  saw  it  as  an  attempt  to  give  Indians 
unequal  access  to  the  monument. 

Karen  Breslin,  spokeswoman  for  the  National  Park  Service  Intermountain 
Region,  said  the  appointment  of  an  Indian  to  the  supervisory  post  in  no 
way  reflects  any  policy  or  philosophical  changes  at  Devils  Tower. 

FireCloud  underscored  that  point. 

"I'm  hoping  I will  be  able  to  build  some  bridges  there  with  all  the 
different  users  and  stakeholders,"  FireCloud  said  in  a phone  interview  on 
Tuesday.  "I  find  people  have  more  in  common  with  wanting  to  preserve  the 
resource  than  they  have  differences." 

FireCloud,  50,  previously  served  as  team  leader  of  the  Forest  Service's 
national  implementation  team  on  tribal  relations  and  as  regional  tribal 
relations  program  manager  for  the  Forest  Service's  Southwest  Region. 

FireCloud  said  she's  excited  to  take  the  supervisory  post  just  as  the 
monument  will  celebrate  its  centennial. 

"It's  really  an  exciting  time,"  she  said. 

Reporter  Dustin  Bleizeffer  can  be  reached  at  (307)  682-3388 
or  dust in . bleizeffer@casperstartribune . net . 
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Battle  waged  over  Bear  Butte 

Indians  try  to  halt  rising  commercialism  at  sacred  hill 
PETER  HARRIMAN 
pharrima(3argusleader . com 
May  28,  2006 

STURGIS  - The  66th  annual  motorcycle  rally  is  being  ushered  in  by 
controversy  about  two  new  entertainment  venues  rising  from  grasslands 
north  and  south  of  Bear  Butte  State  Park. 

Native  Americans  who  consider  the  butte  sacred  are  joined  by  area 
ranchers  who  have  seen  livestock  sicken  and  die  from  inhaling  dust 
continually  kicked  up  by  motorcycles  cruising  gravel  roads. 

Their  coalition  also  includes  townspeople  who  contend  their  community  is 
being  strip-mined  by  rally  vendors  who  make  millions  of  dollars  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rallygoers  but  leave  little  of  that  money  in 
Sturgis  and  Meade  County,  where  municipal  services  are  strained  to  host 
all  the  bikers  every  August. 

The  widely  focused  discontent  is  summed  up  succinctly  by  Don  Hendrickson 
of  Sturgis.  He  said  he's  seen  every  rally  since  the  first  one  in  1938. 

Hendrickson  stood  nose-to-nose  in  solidarity  with  Anne  White  Hat  of  the 
Bear  Butte  International  Alliance  outside  the  Sturgis  Post  Office  recently 
as  he  signed  a petition  to  block  a liquor  license  for  one  of  the  new 
venues . 

"This  damn  rally  has  gotten  out  of  hand,"  he  said. 

Opponents  are  trying  to  force  a special  election  to  allow  Meade  County 
voters  to  rescind  a malt  beverage  license  issued  by  the  county  commission 
to  Day  Allen  for  his  planned  new  biker  bar  and  concert  venue  called  the 
Sturgis  County  Line  north  of  Bear  Butte. 

They  also  want  to  stop  the  transfer  of  an  existing  liquor  license  within 
the  county  to  Gary  Lippold  for  his  new  concert  amphitheater  south  of  the 
butte,  called  Rock  'N  the  Rally. 

Among  the  discontented  are  Mark  Lone  Hill  of  Rapid  City,  Isaac  Miller  of 
Porcupine  and  Bill  Brooks  of  Sturgis,  who  are  working  on  property  owned  by 
the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  at  the  base  of  Bear  Butte,  over  a hill  from 
Allen's  planned  Sturgis  County  Line.  They  are  sprucing  up  the  grounds  for 
Brooks'  approaching  wedding.  Lone  Hill  and  Miller  are  Oglala  Lakota,  and 
Brooks  said  he  has  ties  to  the  Oglala  reservation  and  Pine  Ridge. 

"I  think  we've  got  enough  bars  in  this  town,  personally,"  Brooks  said. 

As  for  the  amphitheater,  "we  don't  need  that,  either.  You  can  only  go  to 
so  many  concerts." 

Indian  prayer  disrupted 

All  three  say  the  proposed  new  venues  will  interfere  with  Cheyenne  and 
Lakota  who  have  long  prayed  at  Bear  Butte  and  sought  spiritual  insight 
there.  The  butte  is  considered  sacred  by  both  nations,  and  it  figures  in 
the  Cheyenne  creation  story. 

"I  pray  facing  north.  I'm  going  to  look  right  down  into  that  bar," 

Brooks  said  of  Allen's  development. 

Henrietta  Mann,  a member  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne,  who  holds  the  endowed 
chair  of  Native  American  Studies  at  Montana  State  University,  said  Bear 
Butte  is  as  important  to  the  Cheyenne  as  it  is  to  the  Lakota. 

"It  is  the  spiritual  center  of  the  Cheyenne  universe,"  Mann  said.  "It  is 
the  mountain  from  which  we  received  our  teachings  as  a people.  It  is  our 
spiritual  home. 

"We  continue  to  go  to  the  mountain  to  offer  prayers,  to  seek  direction, 
to  give  thanks  for  life,  and  the  sanctity  of  it  is  disturbed  by  the 
pollution  of  noise  and  population  density,  not  to  mention  the  sacrilege  of 
a bar." 

In  issuing  a beer  or  liquor  license,  the  county  commission  takes  into 
account  location  and  the  character  of  the  license-  holder,  said  Curtis 
Nupen,  a Meade  County  commissioner  from  Piedmont.  The  commission  decided 


the  approximately  two  weeks  surrounding  the  rally  leaves  ample  solitude 
the  rest  of  the  year  for  Indians  to  pray  on  the  butte. 

But  Miller  said  that  "in  our  culture,  people  have  to  do  these  things"  at 
times  that  might  conflict  with  the  rally. 

"We  all  pray  to  the  same  God.  These  rites  and  ways  need  to  be  respected, 
he  said. 

Dozens  of  colorful  prayer  ties  - strips  of  fabric  knotted  to  chokecherry 
branches,  fence  posts  and  other  structures  on  the  butte's  south  side  near 
the  state  park  visitor's  center  - testify  to  the  popularity  of  Bear  Butte 
for  such  praying. 

The  butte  also  is  a favored  site  for  the  more  rigorous  hanblecha,  which 
is  the  Lakota  word  for  a one-to-four-day  period  of  fasting,  solitude  and 
contemplation  undertaken  to  achieve  spiritual  insight. 

Ron  His  Horse  Is  Thunder,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  has 
helped  his  brothers  in  hanblechas  at  Bear  Butte. 

"Native  people  believe  we  must  seek  a purpose.  We  go  to  Bear  Butte  and 
fast  and  pray  for  up  to  four  days,  and  we  receive  this  purpose,"  he  said. 

"You  confine  yourself  to  a small  space,  roughly  5-by-5  feet,  and  you 
pray  all  day  long.  Usually  when  they  come  down  they  have  changed.  They 
have  a different  outlook  on  the  world  and  life  around  them.  They  are  much 
more  humble." 

This  spiritual  exercise  in  proximity  to  the  motorcycle  traffic,  concerts 
and  rowdy  revelry  spun  off  from  the  rally  "is  like  a bar  being  next  to  a 
church,"  said  His  Horse  Is  Thunder. 

Even  at  times  far  removed  from  the  rally,  the  presence  of  the  two  new 
proposed  venues  within  several  miles  of  the  butte  - and  the  drinking  and 
partying  they  represent  - would  be  a constant  irritant  to  those  praying  on 
Bear  Butte,  His  Horse  Is  Thunder  added. 

"The  best  solution  would  be  a hard,  fast  buffer,"  he  said. 

'Boisterous  desecration' 

People  upset  by  the  controversy  have  Day  Allen  to  thank.  White  Hat  said 
as  she  circulated  a petition.  She  is  a Sicangu  Lakota  and  lives  near  Bear 
Butte,  where  she  operates  a nonprofit  women's  reproductive  rights 
organization . 

"What  sparked  it  was  his  boisterous  desecration"  of  Bear  Butte,  she  said 

Allen  originally  planned  to  call  his  new  bar  and  concert  venue  "Sacred 
Ground"  because  of  its  proximity  to  Bear  Butte. 

"He's  using  our  sacred  mountain  as  a backdrop  for  his  entertainment 
venue,  and  I resent  that.  Our  elders  are  very  angry  with  him,"  said  Dace 
DeCory  of  Spearfish.  She  is  a Lakota,  enrolled  in  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  and  teaches  Indian  studies  at  Black  Hills  State  University. 

White  Hat  said  Allen  told  Bear  Butte  alliance  members  it  is  naive  for 
Indians  to  try  to  pray  there  during  the  rally. 

"You  can  turn  that  around  and  say  'how  naive'  to  try  to  build  a tourist 
confinement  area  next  to  a sacred  place,"  White  Hat  said. 

Allen,  who  owns  the  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  in  Sturgis,  lives  in  Arizona.  He 
was  traveling  this  week  and  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  according  to 
his  lawyer,  Bryce  Flint  of  Sturgis. 

Good  neighbor  policy 

Lippold,  unlike  Allen,  has  lived  in  Sturgis  since  1985.  He  came  to 
Sturgis  from  Texas,  where  he  was  an  accountant  for  an  offshore  drilling 
company,  and  started  the  Glencoe  CampResort  in  1983  on  land  his  family  has 
owned  since  1906.  Since  moving  to  South  Dakota,  he  has  expanded  his 
operation  and  now  says  his  rally-related  businesses  are  a net  contributor 
to  the  community. 

He  employs  101  people  full  time,  he  said,  and  has  an  annual  payroll  of 
$1.95  million. 

He's  investing  $8  million  in  Rock  'N  the  Rally,  and  a large  part  of  that 
involves  trying  to  be  a good  neighbor,  Lippold  said.  His  crews  have  moved 
1.2  million  cubic  yards  of  dirt  on  the  hillside  of  the  amphitheater, 
partly  to  soften  a steep  grade  but  also  to  fill  in  a saddle  in  the  terrain 
where  sound  could  escape.  After  that  work,  it  is  impossible  to  see  Bear 
Butte  from  the  arena,  he  said. 


Lippold  also  noted  that  sound  consultants  with  the  New  Mexico 
entertainment  firm  with  whom  he  is  partner  have  told  him  sound  leaving  the 
amphitheater  will  be  less  than  the  volume  of  a motorcycle  passing  on  the 
highway.  By  the  time  the  sound  reaches  Bear  Butte  about  three  miles  away, 
all  that  will  be  detectable  is  bass,  which  will  resemble  the  low  rumble  of 
distant  thunder,  he  said. 

'An  issue  of  control' 

Lippold's  enterprises  include  a T-shirt  factory  that  started  in  2000  and 
is  becoming  a big  business.  This  year,  his  goal  is  to  produce  1.2  million 
screen-printed  shirts  for  sale  at  the  Sturgis  rally,  for  clients  at  other 
rallies  and  for  larger  retail  outlets. 

He  didn't  seek  the  liquor  license  to  make  a killing  selling  booze  to 
bikers,  he  insisted.  It  is  a necessary  adjunct  to  attract  sponsors  and 
top-flight  country  music  acts  to  the  festivals  he  plans  to  promote  on  the 
big  summer  holidays  as  well  as  the  rally. 

Lippold  sees  Glencoe,  Rock  'N  the  Rally  and  the  associated  enterprises 
as  a classier  alternative  to  the  rally's  raunchier  aspects. 

"We've  been  here  24  years.  I live  here,"  he  says.  "We  like  to  do  things 
right.  We  always  take  into  consideration  other  people's  concerns.  We've 
got  a record." 

But  he  is  dismissive  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bear  Butte  alliance  to  block 
his  new  concert  venue  and  says  "it's  a power  trip  for  a few  of  them. 

"It's  not  an  issue  of  religious  freedom  or  property  rights,"  he  said. 
"It's  an  issue  of  control." 

The  toll  of  tourism 

Last  Thursday  was  a busy  day  for  key  players  in  the  alliance.  They  met 
at  the  Bear  Butte  visitor's  center  in  the  morning  to  explain  their 
concerns  with  the  two  new  bars  and  the  growth  of  the  rally  in  general. 

Then  they  spent  hours  in  the  hot  sun  in  front  of  the  Post  Office  in 
Sturgis  collecting  petition  signatures  before  hosting  an  evening  meeting 
at  the  Alkali  Community  Center  about  eight  miles  out  of  town,  where  they 
hoped  coffee,  iced  tea  and  cookies  would  entice  ranch  workers  tired  from  a 
long  day  of  branding  to  talk  about  problems  with  the  rally  and  to  sign  the 
petition  to  put  Lippold's  liquor  license  to  a vote. 

Nancy  Kile,  a Sturgis  homemaker,  alliance  member  and  unenrolled  member 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said  the  practically  nuclear  explosion  of 
tourism  during  the  rally  is  degrading  not  only  Bear  Butte's  spirituality 
but  Meade  County's  natural  resources. 

Nupin  acknowledges  the  rally  is  putting  stress  on  Meade  County.  A new  5- 
cent  drink  tax  with  revenue  going  to  Sturgis  and  the  county  would  help 
greatly  in  coping  with  rally  growth  and  attendant  expenses,  he  said.  But 
he  figures  the  Legislature  is  not  likely  to  approve  one. 

The  motorcycle  rally  stands  in  contrast  to  a summer  Corvette  rally  in 
nearby  Spearfish,  according  to  Jessie  Levin,  an  area  rancher.  Spearfish 
"has  not  allowed  it  to  consume  them.  We've  allowed  the  rally  to  consume  us, 
" she  said. 

"We're  saying,  'Wait  a minute,  enough's  enough,'  " Levin  said,  then 
turned  to  Decory  and  asked,  "What's  the  word?" 

"Otah,"  DeCory  answered  in  Lakota,  "when  you're  full  and  can  eat  no 
more. " 

Even  some  bikers  contend  that  the  rally  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

The  final  list  of  signatures  against  Allen's  beer  license  was  carried  to 
the  Meade  County  Courthouse  on  a Harley-Davidson  motorcycle.  Levin  points 
out . 

She  noted  the  coalition  - unusual  for  these  parts  - of  ranchers.  Native 
Americans  and  townspeople  opposed  to  new  rally  development,  and  she  said 
the  axis  of  their  common  interest  is  a Lakota  sacred  site. 

"The  power  of  that  mountain  brought  us  all  together,"  Levin  said.  "The 
power  of  that  butte." 

Reach  reporter  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615. 

Copyright  c.  2006  ArgusLeader.com  All  rights  reserved. 
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Flouse  Votes  to  Allow  Drilling  in  Arctic  Refuge 
By  Duliet  Eilperin 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
May  26,  2006 

The  House  voted  225  to  201  yesterday  to  open  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  to  drilling,  with  proponents  arguing  that  new  domestic  production 
will  ease  the  nation's  energy  crunch. 

The  measure  marks  the  12th  time  since  1995  that  the  House  has  voted  in 
favor  of  opening  the  refuge  to  oil  and  gas  development.  But  it  has  little 
concrete  impact  because  its  backers  have  not  obtained  the  60  Senate  votes 
needed  to  surmount  a filibuster. 

"Once  again,  the  House  has  voted  to  put  Americans  to  work  producing  more 
of  our  own  energy,"  said  House  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  W. 

Pombo  (R-Calif.),  author  of  the  bill  to  allow  drilling  on  the  land,  which 
is  home  to  caribou  and  other  migrating  species.  "And,  once  again,  liberals 
defied  the  common-sense  principle  of  supply  and  demand  by  voting  no. 

That's  a great  way  to  keep  prices  on  the  rise." 

Twenty-seven  Democrats  voted  for  Pombo' s bill,  which  proponents  say 
would  add  10.4  billion  barrels  to  the  nation's  oil  reserves,  and  30 
Republicans  voted  against  it. 

House  Science  Committee  Chairman  Sherwood  L.  Boehlert  (R-N.Y.),  a key 
opponent,  said  that  if  the  nation  had  adopted  stricter  fuel  economy 
standards  for  vehicles  when  they  were  first  proposed  11  years  ago,  they 
would  have  saved  more  oil  than  could  be  produced  in  the  Arctic  refuge. 
Mileage  standards  have  remained  the  same  for  30  years. 

Rep.  Tom  Udall  (D-N.M.),  also  a Resources  Committee  member,  called  "The 
American-Made  Energy  and  Good  lobs  Act"  a shortsighted  approach  to  address 
rising  gasoline  prices. 

"This  shows  once  again  how  bankrupt  the  majority  is  in  finding  new  ideas 
to  solve  our  energy  crisis.  Drilling  in  ANWR  seems  to  be  their  solution 
for  everything,  when  what  we  really  need  is  a bold  and  comprehensive 
national  energy  policy  for  the  21st  century." 

Environmentalists,  who  argue  that  drilling  will  harm  wildlife  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  said  they  are  confident  that  moderate  Republicans 
will  join  with  many  Senate  Democrats  to  block  the  proposal. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 

The  Arctic  Refuge  was  established  in  1960  as  a promise  to  the  American 
people  to  preserve  "wildlife,  wilderness  and  recreational  values."  Vast 
and  remote,  this  19.5  million-acre  refuge  is  the  size  of  South  Carolina. 
While  8.9  million  acres  are  designated  as  wilderness,  the  1.5  million-acre 
coastal  plain,  the  biological  heart  of  the  refuge,  does  not  yet  have 
wilderness  designation.  Oil  drilling  has  been  proposed  on  the  coastal 


plain . 

The  refuge  contains  the  greatest  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life  of  any 
conservation  area  in  the  circumpolar  north.  It  is  home  to  thirty-six 
species  of  land  mammals,  nine  species  of  marine  mammals,  and  at  least 
thirty-six  species  of  fish.  Additionally,  180  species  of  birds  converge  on 
the  refuge  from  six  different  continents  during  their  seasonal  migrations. 

A Porcupine  caribou  herd  with  120,000  members  migrates  throughout  the 
refuge.  The  pregnant  females  come  to  the  coastal  plain  to  give  birth  in 
late  May  and  early  Dune.  The  annual  migration  of  this  herd  is  the  reason 
the  refuge  is  sometimes  called,  "America's  Serengeti." 

All  three  species  of  North  American  bear  (black,  grizzly,  and  polar) 
range  within  the  refuge's  borders.  The  most  consistently  used  polar  bear 
land-denning  area  in  Alaska,  it  is  the  only  national  conservation  area 
where  polar  bears  regularly  den.  The  pregnant  bears  dig  their  dens  in 
November,  and  then  give  birth  to  one  or  two  tiny  cubs  in  December  or 
January.  The  mothers  nurse  and  care  for  their  young  at  the  den  until  March 
or  early  April. 

The  once-endangered  muskox,  an  Ice  Age  relic,  lives  on  the  refuge's 
coastal  plain  and  gives  birth  to  its  young  from  mid-April  through  mid-May, 
when  the  coastal  plain  is  still  fully  covered  in  snow.  The  refuge  also 
contains  North  America's  northernmost  moose  and  Dali  sheep  populations. 
Year-round  residents,  Dali  sheep  have  lived  in  the  Arctic  Refuge  since  the 
Pleistocene . 

Millions  of  birds  come  to  the  refuge  each  year.  Their  migrations  from 
the  refuge  take  them  to  each  of  the  fifty  states,  as  well  as  to  six  of  the 
seven  continents.  About  seventy  species  of  birds  nest  on  the  narrow  Arctic 
Refuge  coastal  plain.  Each  autumn,  this  plain  supports  up  to  300,000  snow 
geese,  which  leave  their  nesting  grounds  in  Canada  to  feed  on  the 
reserve's  cotton  grass  so  they  can  build  fat  reserves  before  heading  south 
to  their  wintering  grounds. 

The  reserve  is  a place  of  wilderness,  where  timeless  ecological  and 
evolutionary  processes  continue  in  their  natural  ebb  and  flow.  It  includes 
the  four  highest  peaks  and  most  of  the  glaciers  in  the  majestic  Brooks 
mountain  range.  It  also  includes  North  America's  two  largest  and  most 
northerly  alpine  lakes-Peters  and  Schrader. 

Compiled  from  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
reports  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Copyright  c.  2006  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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Proponents  of  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  claim  that 
the  oil  industry  could  develop  the  refuge's  1.5-million-acre  coastal  plain 
using  only  2,000  acres.  In  August,  the  Flouse  of  Representatives  passed  an 
energy  bill  (H.R.  4)  removing  the  current  prohibition  on  drilling  in  the 
coastal  plain,  but  limiting  certain  oil  production  activities  to  2,000 
acres.  The  amendment  that  introduced  the  limit,  sponsored  by  New  Hampshire 
Republican  John  Sununu,  stated  (Section  6507(a)(3)):  "The  secretary  shall  . 
. . ensure  that  the  maximum  amount  of  surface  acreage  covered  by  production 
and  support  facilities,  including  airstrips  and  any  areas  covered  by 
gravel  berms  or  piers  for  support  of  pipelines,  does  not  exceed  2,000 
acres  on  the  coastal  plain." 

Some  newspapers  have  editorialized  in  support  of  drilling  in  the  Arctic 
Refuge,  repeating  the  claim  that  it  could  be  done  on  2,000  acres  and 
citing  the  Sununu  amendment  as  a good-faith  effort  to  mitigate  potential 
environmental  damage.  Closer  examination,  however,  reveals  that  the  oil 


industry  could  not  possibly  develop  the  coastal  plain  in  a compact, 
contiguous  2,000-acre  area,  and  the  way  the  amendment  is  worded  would  open 
up  the  entire  refuge  coastal  plain  to  development.  Below  is  a look  at  the 
myths  and  realities  of  the  "2,000-acre  footprint." 

Myth:  The  area  needed  to  drill  for  oil  in  the  Arctic  Refuge  is  about  the 
size  of  an  airport. 

Fact:  According  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  oil  in  the  refuge  is  not 
concentrated  in  one  large  reservoir  within  a 2,000-acre  area  but  is  spread 
across  its  1.5-million-acre  coastal  plain  in  more  than  30  small  deposits. 
[1]  To  produce  oil  from  this  vast  area,  supporting  infrastructure  would 
have  to  stretch  across  the  coastal  plain.  Networks  of  pipelines  and  roads 
obviously  would  fragment  wildlife  habitat. 

Fact:  The  oil  field  industrial  sprawl  on  the  North  Slope,  including  drill 
sites,  airports  and  roads,  and  gravel  mines  has  a footprint  of  12,000 
acres,  but  it  actually  spreads  across  an  area  of  more  than  640,000  acres, 
or  1,000  square  miles.  [2] 

Fact:  Proponents  of  drilling  in  the  refuge  point  to  the  100-acre  Alpine 
oil  field  west  of  Prudhoe  Bay  as  the  state-of-the-art  model  for  developing 
the  refuge.  The  2,000-acre  "limitation"  would  allow  20  oil  fields  the  size 
of  Alpine  scattered  across  the  refuge's  coastal  plain. 

Fact:  Even  if  the  2,000  acres  were  contiguous,  such  an  area  could  cover  a 
lot  of  ground.  For  example,  the  12-lane-wide  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  which 
stretches  more  than  100  miles  across  the  state,  covers  only  1,773  acres. 

[3] 

Fact:  The  so-called  2,000-acre  limitation  would  allow  oil  development  to 
take  up  as  much  area  as  the  following  items,  which  could  be  connected  by  a 
network  of  pipelines  and  roads: 

- 1,500  football  fields;  [4] 

- 20  Mall  of  Americas;  [5]  or 

- 52  airport  runways,  17  times  more  than  at  Dulles  International  Airport. 
(Drilling  proponents  claim  that  development  on  the  coastal  plain  would 
have  a smaller  footprint  than  Dulles  Airport.)  [6] 

Myth:  The  House  bill  would  open  only  2,000  acres  of  the  Arctic  Refuge 
coastal  plain  to  oil  and  gas  leasing,  exploration,  development  and 
production  activities. 

Fact:  The  House  bill  would  open  the  entire  1.5-million-acre  coastal  plain 
of  the  Arctic  Refuge  to  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  exploration,  possibly 
exempting  as  much  as  45,000  acres  from  leasing  at  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton's  discretion.  Drilling  proponents  claim  that  this  exemption  would 
allow  Norton  to  protect  sensitive  areas  on  the  coastal  plain,  but  45,000 
acres  represents  only  3 percent  of  the  area. 

Fact:  The  2,000-acre  limitation  would  not  require  that  the  2,000  acres  of 
production  and  support  facilities  be  in  one  compact,  contiguous  area.  As 
with  the  North  Slope  oil  fields  west  of  the  Arctic  Refuge,  development 
could  be  spread  over  a very  large  area. 

Fact:  The  2,000-acre  limitation  only  addresses  "surface  acreage  covered  by 
production  and  support  facilities."  In  other  words,  it  only  includes  the 
area  where  oil  facilities  actually  touch  the  ground.  Using  Rep.  Sununu's 
math,  the  37  miles  of  pipeline  at  the  Alpine  oil  field  west  of  Prudhoe  Bay 
would  take  up  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  the  Arctic  Refuge 
coastal  plain  - where  the  pipelines'  12-inch-diameter  posts  hit  the  tundra. 
[7]  The  limitation  also  would  not  cover  land  excavated  to  bury  pipelines. 

Fact:  The  2,000-acre  limitation  would  not  cover  seismic  or  other 
exploration  activities,  which  have  significantly  degraded  the  arctic 


environment  west  of  the  coastal  plain.  The  oil  industry  conducts  seismic 
activities  with  convoys  of  bulldozers  and  "thumper  trucks/'  which  drive 
over  extensive  areas  of  the  tundra.  Meanwhile,  exploratory  oil  drilling 
would  require  moving  heavy  equipment,  including  large  rigs,  across  the 
tundra.  Exploration  and  production  wells  could  be  drilled  anywhere  on  the 
entire  1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain. 

Fact:  The  2,000-acre  limitation  would  not  include  gravel  mines  or  roads. 

The  House's  limitation  would  allow  for  20  oil  fields  the  size  of  the  100- 
acre  Alpine  oilfield  west  of  Prudhoe  Bay,  which  required  a 150-acre  gravel 
mine  and  3 miles  of  roads.  More  roads  are  planned.  [8]  Meanwhile,  oil 
companies  in  the  North  Slope  oil  fields  excavated  gravel  from  mines  that 
stretched  over  2,000  acres,  and  then  covered  10,000  acres  of  tundra  with 
gravel  for  roads,  drilling  pads  and  building  foundations.  [9] 

Fact:  Development  would  affect  areas  well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  roads, 
pads  and  other  facilities.  The  journal  Science  reported  in  the  late  1980s 
that  the  cumulative  impact  of  oil  exploration  and  development  has 
indirectly  affected  more  tundra  than  what  was  directly  filled  or  excavated. 
[10]  More  recently,  biologists  found  that  decreased  caribou  calving  within 
a 2.5-mile  zone  of  pipelines  and  roads  show  that  the  "extent  of  avoidance 
greatly  exceeds  the  physical  'footprint'  of  an  oil-field  complex."  [11] 

Bush  Watch  is  a non-advocacy  site  paid  for  by  Politex, 
a non-affiliated  U.S.  citizen. 
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'Cry  for  help'  in  youth  suicide  brings  about  a 'battle  for  hope' 
by:  Jerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  19,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  suicide  rate  among  Indians  ranges  from  one  and  a half  to 
three  times  the  national  average,  and  young  people  aged  15  to  34  make  up 
more  than  two-thirds  of  Indian  suicides.  In  Alaska,  Alaska  Native  teens 
commit  suicide  at  a rate  five  times  higher  per  100,000  than  non-Native 
teenagers.  Among  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  youths  aged  15  to  24, 
suicide  is  the  second-leading  cause  of  death  behind  unintentional  injury 
and  accidents. 

In  the  United  States  at  large,  more  than  half  of  all  who  commit  suicide 
have  never  received  mental  health  treatment;  the  percentage  is  much  higher 
in  tribal  communities,  according  to  Charles  Curie,  of  the  Substance  Abuse 
and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration. 

If  anything  good  can  be  found  in  such  facts,  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  May  17  brought  it  out.  For  one  thing, 

Indians  are  not  alone  in  facing  this  malady  of  the  human  condition  - 
suicide  claims  the  lives  of  approximately  30,000  Americans  annually,  and 
worldwide  it  accounts  for  49.1  percent  of  violent  deaths.  This  means  a 
wide  range  of  sympathy  and  expertise  may  be  available  for  intervention 
purposes  as  mental  health  planning  and  treatment  gets  more  attention.  Just 
as  importantly,  the  one  in  five  or  so  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
teens  who  consider  suicide,  and  the  one  in  six  or  seven  who  actually 
attempt  it,  are  sending  a message  that  is  there  to  be  heard  before  it's 
too  late. 

In  the  words  of  Jerry  Gidner,  deputy  director  for  tribal  services  at  the 
BIA,  "The  youth  of  Indian  country  are  crying  out  for  help." 

The  consensus  of  witnesses  before  the  committee  was  that  Native  youths 
consider  suicide  because  they  feel  sad  and  hopeless,  but  they  also  signal 


their  feelings.  Their  signals  can  become  intervention  points  for  programs 
offered  by  the  IHS,  the  BIA,  the  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
Services  Administration  at  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Congress  under  the  Garrett  Lee  Smith  Memorial  Act,  authorizing  a 
national  suicide  prevention  resource  center.  The  Senate  only  recently  - in 
early  May  - approved  "telemental  health"  legislation  that  would  help  to 
overcome  the  problem  of  timely  intervention  in  rural  communities  that  are 
far  removed  from  cadres  of  medical  professionals. 

Lack  of  intervention  in  rural  and  remote  Native  communities  has 
contributed  to  suicide  in  the  past,  but  modern  research  is  producing  new 
public  health  intervention  models  for  contemporary  use,  said  Gidner  and 
Curie.  Curie  stressed  the  importance  of  collaborating  with  local  agencies 
to  identify  youth  suicide  risk  factors  in  Native  communities  and  then 
introduce  "protective  factors"  for  youth  - heritage,  strong  youth 
initiatives,  a sense  of  family  and  tradition,  "and  help  them  see  what 
their  future  may  hold"  so  they'll  focus  on  that. 

"I  think  we  are  still  engaged  in  a battle  for  hope,"  IHS  Director 
Charles  Grim  maintained,  in  written  testimony  that  filled  out  his  much 
more  brief  oral  remarks.  "For  those  young  people  who  see  only  poverty, 
social  and  physical  isolation,  lack  of  opportunity  or  family  dissolution, 
hope  can  be  lost  and  self-destructive  behavior  becomes  a natural 
consequence.  The  initiative  and  programs  I have  described  are  some  methods 
and  means  to  restore  that  hope  and  engage  youth  and  their  communities  to 
sustain  and  nurture  it.  These  efforts  are  not  sufficient,  in  and  of 
themselves,  to  significantly  change  many  peoples'  living  conditions. 
However,  if  we  can  act  together,  among  agencies,  branches  of  government, 
tribes,  states  and  communities,  I believe  that  the  tide  can  be  turned  and 
hope  restored  to  these  young  people  who  have  lost  hope." 

Grim  repeatedly  emphasized  that  progress  against  suicide  involves 
communities  and  partnerships.  "The  most  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  it's  not  a single  problem.  It's  a single  response  to  multiple 
problems  . . . The  social  complex  factors,  housing,  education,  safety  in  the 
community,  all  those  are  part  of  it.  It  is  just  such  a complex  issue  that 
we  have  to  have  more  partnerships,  I believe." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe's  separate  status  bid  defended 

Rappahannock's  chief  says  other  tribes  in  Va.  shouldn't  be  upset 
BY  PETER  HARDIN 

TIMES -DISPATCH  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
May  26,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  chief  of  a Virginia  Indian  tribe  that  sought  its  own 
bill  in  Congress  for  sovereign  status  says  she  would  be  surprised  if  other 
tribes  were  upset. 

"I  wouldn't  be  upset  if  a tribe  broke  away  and  did  their  own  thing.  We 
are  sovereign  nations  and  certainly  have  that  right,"  Chief  Anne 
Richardson  of  the  Rappahannock  tribe  said  yesterday. 

Last  month.  Rep.  Do  Ann  Davis  introduced  a separate  bill  for  the 
Rappahannock  tribe,  at  its  request.  Davis,  R-lst,  said  the  bill  would  not 
allow  for  casino  gambling. 

An  earlier  House  bill  by  Rep.  Dames  P.  Moran,  D-8th,  for  federal 
recognition  of  six  Virginia  tribes  including  the  Rappahannock  --  has  drawn 
criticism  from  some  who  say  it  would  open  the  door  to  casino  gambling.  It 
has  not  advanced  in  the  House,  despite  its  backers'  claims  it  would 


safeguard  against  casino  gambling. 

Moran  and  the  chiefs  of  three  tribes  seeking  recognition  through  his 
bill  planned  a news  conference  in  Alexandria  today,  tied  to  the  landing 
there  of  the  Godspeed. 

The  Godspeed  is  a reproduction  ship  sailing  to  East  Coast  ports  to 
launch  the  400th  anniversary  next  year  of  Jamestown's  founding.  Moran  and 
the  tribal  leaders  are  working  to  raise  understanding  of  his  sovereignty 
bill. 

When  Davis  introduced  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Rappahannock  tribe, 

Moran  said  it  would  be  a shame  for  Virginia  and  the  tribes  seeking 
recognition  if  her  bill  "hindered  that  effort." 

The  spokesman  for  a nonprofit  group  seeking  fed-  eral  recognition  for 
the  Virginia  tribes  said  at  the  time  that  the  Rappahannock  move  was  "a 
concern"  and  "kind  of  breaks  up  our  little  coalition." 

But  Richardson  said  yesterday  she  expected  both  bills  to  go  forward  in 
Congress . 

She  highlighted  her  goals  in  a brief  interview  and  in  a written  news 
release.  Richardson  recounted  mistreatment,  "systematic  genocide  and 
discrimination"  over  400  years. 

"Now  it's  up  to  the  Congress  to  rectify  that  injustice,  and  hopefully  it 
will  be  in  time  for  2007  so  we  do  not  have  to  be  further  humiliated  as  we 
travel  abroad  to  share  our  history,"  Richardson  said  in  written  statement. 

"With  Virginia  history  being  showcased  around  the  world,  it  will  be  an 
international  embarrassment  if  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  recognized  these 
tribes  after  all  that  has  been  done  to  them." 

As  for  the  casino-gambling  issue,  she  wrote,  "Why  allow  something  to 
stop  the  recognition  we  so  rightfully  deserve  for  something  that  we  don't 
want  in  the  first  place?  If  gaming  was  the  real  problem,  then  I am 
expecting  a very  positive  response  from  Congress." 

Some  members  of  her  tribe  will  visit  Kent  County,  England,  in  Duly.  A 
delegation  of  Virginia  Indian  representatives  will  travel  there  for  a week 
of  cultural  and  scholarly  events  related  to  the  Jamestown  400th 
anniversary . 

Moran's  bill  seeks  federal  recognition  for  the  Rappahannock, 
Chickahominy,  Eastern  Chickahominy,  Upper  Mattaponi,  Nansemond,  and 
Monacan  Indian  Nation.  The  tribes  on  Virginia's  only  reservations,  the 
Pamunkey  and  Mattaponi,  are  not  part  of  his  bill  or  a similar  one 
sponsored  by  Sen.  George  Allen,  R-Va. 

The  six  Virginia  tribes  are  asking  for  the  same  status  held  by  more  than 
560  tribal  governments  nationwide. 

With  350  members,  according  to  Richardson,  the  Rappahannock  tribe  is 
located  in  King  and  Queen,  Caroline  and  Essex  counties.  Its  tribal  center 
and  offices  are  in  Indian  Neck. 

Contact  staff  writer  Peter  Hardin  at  phardin@mediageneral.com 
or  (202)  662-7669. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Richmond  Times-Dispatch . 
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Native  Hawaiians  Seek  Right  to  Self  - Govern 
By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
May  29,  2006 

HONOLULU  (AP)  - Hawaii  politicians  are  scrambling  to  gather  enough  votes 
in  Congress  to  pass  a bill  that  would  grant  Native  Hawaiians  a degree  of 
self-government  and  possibly  a share  of  the  land  ruled  by  their  ancestors. 
After  seven  years  of  debate,  the  proposal  to  recognize  Native  Hawaiians 


as  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  50th  state  - a legal  status  similar  to 
that  of  American  Indians  - has  finally  been  promised  a vote  in  the  Senate. 
The  vote  could  come  as  early  as  next  week. 

Democratic  Sen.  Daniel  Akaka  says  he  has  solid  support  from  his  party, 
but  will  need  help  from  Republicans  to  pass  the  proposal. 

The  bill  provides  a process  to  set  up  a Native  Hawaiian  government  and 
then  start  negotiations  to  transfer  power  and  property  from  state  and 
federal  authorities  to  Hawaiians.  The  form  of  government  and  the  amount  of 
public  land  to  be  granted  wouldn't  be  decided  until  then. 

The  new  government  would  not  be  allowed  to  deny  civil  rights  or  set  up 
gambling  operations  such  as  those  allowed  for  Indian  tribes  on  the 
mainland . 

Akaka  said  the  bill,  which  passed  the  House  in  2000  but  never  made  it  to 
the  Senate  floor,  will  help  right  some  of  the  wrongs  done  by  the  U.S. 
government  in  the  1893  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy. 

"It  clarifies  a political  and  legal  relationship  with  the  United  States, 
and  it  will  bring  parity  to  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Hawaii,"  said  Akaka, 
who  has  Native  Hawaiian  ancestry. 

There  are  about  400,000  people  of  Native  Hawaiian  ancestry  nationwide, 
and  260,000  of  them  live  in  Hawaii.  No  one  would  be  required  to  join  a 
Hawaiian  government  if  the  so-called  Akaka  bill  is  approved. 

A wide  range  of  opponents  stands  in  the  way,  from  Native  Hawaiians  who 
won't  support  anything  short  of  secession  to  lawyers  who  claim  the  bill  is 
a racial  entitlement  program. 

A report  from  the  Washington-based  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
recommended  that  Congress  reject  the  bill  because  it  would  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race.  Some  Republican  senators  argue  that  recognizing  a 
Native  Hawaiian  group  is  creating  a subgroup  with  different  rights  from 
other  Americans. 

Another  opponent,  Honolulu  attorney  H.  William  Burgess,  said  he  fears  a 
breakup  of  the  state  of  Hawaii,  the  relinquishment  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  a new  set  of  race-based  privileges. 

"Hands  are  constantly  being  held  out  for  more  and  more  and  more.  Gimme, 
gimme,  gimme,"  Burgess  said.  "I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  anticipate  this 
government  is  going  to  be  one  which  doesn't  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race. " 

Members  of  the  Koani  Foundation,  a Hawaiian  sovereignty  advocacy  group, 
fear  federal  recognition  would  forever  put  indigenous  people  under  the 
authority  of  the  Interior  Department,  said  director  Kaiopua  Fyfe. 

"More  Hawaiians  are  coming  to  understand  just  how  bad  this  federal 
recognition  would  be.  It  would  be  the  final  nail  in  the  coffin  for 
Hawaiian  issues,"  Fyfe  said. 

Nearly  all  elected  officials  from  both  parties  and  officials  of  all 
state  agencies,  led  by  the  elected  trustees  of  the  Office  of  Hawaiian 
Affairs,  support  the  bill. 

Attorney  General  Mark  Bennett  said  it's  needed  to  help  preserve  the 
language,  identity  and  culture  of  Native  Hawaiians.  Studies  show  Hawaiians 
have  the  lowest  health  and  social  indicators  among  the  state's  diverse 
ethnic  groups. 

"Hawaiians  are  not  asking  for  any  special  treatment.  They're  simply 
asking  to  be  treated  the  same  way  America's  other  native  peoples  are 
treated,"  Bennett  said. 

Public  opinion  is  difficult  to  judge,  with  polls  tending  to  support  the 
views  of  the  organizations  sponsoring  them. 

"There  are  certain  Hawaiians  who  don't  support  it.  Some  people  feel  the 
legislation  doesn't  go  far  enough;  some  people  feel  the  only  way  is  for 
total  independence, " said  Clyde  Namuo,  administrator  for  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs. 

"Certainly  it's  not  a panacea,  but  it  will  give  us  greater  control  over 
our  assets  and  our  destiny  than  we  currently  have,"  Namuo  said. 

If  it  passes  the  Senate,  the  bill  still  would  have  to  get  through  the 
House  again. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Navajos,  Lumbees  hold  emotional  memorial 
A staff  report 
May  26,  2006 

PEMBROKE  - Lawrence  Morgan  said  his  first  visit  to  the  home  of  Lumbee 
Indians  offered  him  an  opportunity  to  connect  with  a tribe  he  knew  little 
about . 

Morgan  is  speaker  for  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.  On 
Thursday,  he  joined  about  three  dozen  members  of  his  tribe  for  a memorial 
service  at  the  Pembroke  town  park  to  honor  American  Indian  veterans. 

The  Navajo  group  stopped  in  Pembroke  as  part  of  a 3,000-mile  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  a Memorial  Day  ride  with  thousands  of  other 
motorcycle  riders. 

"This  is  a very  productive  visit,"  Morgan  said.  "This  gives  us  a chance 
to  meet  with  other  tribal  members.  The  people  here  have  treated  us  well." 

After  a brief  ceremony  in  front  of  a monument  bearing  flags  of  the 
United  States,  the  Lumbee  tribe  and  others,  the  group  dined  on  a barbecue 
lunch.  Tribal  Chairman  Dimmy  Goins  presented  the  group  a sheet  of  tobacco 
grown  by  a Lumbee  farmer. 

Goins  called  it  an  emotional  day.  He  served  two  tours  in  Vietnam  and  was 
an  infantry  squad  leader. 

"It  gives  us  a chance  to  renew  old  friendships  and  show  how  much  the 
Lumbee  veterans  respect  their  fallen  warriors,"  Goins  said.  "I'm  honored 
for  these  guys  to  come  by  and  join  us." 

Larry  Townsend  of  the  tribe's  veteran's  services  office  arranged  the 
visit.  Townsend,  also  a Vietnam  veteran,  wore  an  Army  battle  dress  uniform 
complete  with  Lumbee  military  veteran's  tribal  patches  and  pins. 

Tom  White  3r.  rode  in  on  his  Harley  Davidson  with  the  Navajo  Indians. 
White  is  a friend  of  Robeson  County  Commissioner  Noah  Woods. 

"I  always  heard  about  the  tribe,"  White  said.  "I'm  glad  to  come  here  to 
see  it  for  myself.  It's  beautiful  country." 

Dude  Bullard  of  Prospect  served  in  Vietnam  in  1967-1968  and  received  a 
Bronze  Star. 

He  said  being  around  other  veterans  helps  him  cope  with  the  painful 
memories  of  the  war  nearly  40  years  later. 

"It  brings  back  a lot  of  memories,"  Bullard  said.  "Most  of  all,  our 
fellow  brothers,  the  Navajo  Indians,  have  joined  us  in  commemorating  this 
great  celebration  of  our  veterans.  I'm  glad  they  have  come  by.  Our  Indian 
people  sacrificed  a lot  we  didn't  get  credit  for." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (NC)  Observer. 
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NAVA30  NATION  DELEGATION  HEADS  TO  WASHINGTON  D.C. 

Motorcycle  run  honors  Native  American  warriors 

A delegation  left  Monday,  May  22,  on  the  national  Ride  For  Freedom  XIX  to 
Washington  D.C.,  continuing  the  Navajo  Nation's  tribute  to  fallen  Native 
American  warriors,  which  began  last  week  with  the  4th  Annual  Navajo/Hopi 
Honor  Run. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  a delegation  was  sent  with  the  purpose  of 
honoring  Native  American  warriors  and  advocating  for  Navajo  veterans' 
issues.  This  year,  the  delegation  is  also  extending  the  message  that 
Indian  tribes  and  nations  should  unite  to  honor  Native  American  warriors 
with  a nation-wide  honor  run. 

This  year,  the  delegation  includes  Ray  Barney,  Victor  Dee,  Leonard 
Gorman,  Council  delegates  Curran  Hannon  (St.  Michaels/Oak  Springs),  Ray 
Berchman  (St.  Michaels/Oak  Springs),  LoRenzo  Bates  (Upper  Fruitland),  Tom 
M.  White  Dr.  (Fort  Defiance),  Omer  Begay  Dr.  (Coprnf ields/Greasewood 
Springs/Klagetoh/Wide  Ruins),  and  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan 
(Iyanbito/Pinedale) . This  is  the  second  year  that  Dee,  Hannon,  Bates  and 
Begay  are  riding. 

Along  the  way,  the  Navajo  Nation  delegation  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
Cheyenne  Arapaho  Tribe,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  and  the  Lumbee  Tribe,  as 
well  as  by  the  82nd  Airborne  Division. 

The  journey  began  Monday  at  5 a.m.  from  the  Navajo  Nation  Veterans 
Memorial  Park  in  Window  Rock,  Arizona  with  a protection  ceremony  for  the 
riders  conducted  by  Council  delegate  Rex  Lee  Dim  (Rock  Point).  The 
delegation  left  at  7 a.m.  to  begin  the  ride  across  the  country  with  the 
theme  "Honoring  Our  Fallen  Heroes." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  run,  the  riders  visited  the  Cheyenne  Arapaho 
Tribe  in  Oklahoma.  Angela  Barney-Nez,  from  the  Office  of  the  Speaker,  said 
it  was  a very  poignant  time  for  the  riders  to  arrive  because  their  fallen 
warrior,  Lance  Cpl.  Hatak  Yuka  Keyu  M.  Yearby,  had  just  been  laid  to  rest 
the  day  before. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  riders  were  greeted  by  members  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Nation  and  escorted  from  Interstate  40  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  grounds  where  a 
ceremony  in  their  honor  was  held.  Honor  songs  that  are  rarely  heard  were 
sung  for  the  riders  and  a cedar  blessing  was  performed  for  them. 

On  Thursday,  the  delegation  was  met  by  six  bike  riders  from  the  Lumbee 
Tribe  and  escorted  to  the  tribe's  reservation  for  a ceremony  conducted  in 
their  honor.  The  delegation  was  blessed  by  the  tribe's  medicine  people  and 
welcomed  by  Lumbee  Tribal  President  Billy  Goins.  The  riders  were  also 
presented  with  Lumbee  Tribal  Warrior  pins. 

Later  the  same  day,  the  delegation  joined  Council  delegate  Leslie  Dele 
(Tonalea)  to  present  a Navajo  Nation  Medal  of  Valor  to  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  Dele,  who  served  with  the  82nd, 
participated  in  the  division  review  before  the  riders  arrived. 

Speaker  Morgan  presented  the  medal  to  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  on 
behalf  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  during  a brief  ceremony  at  the 
division's  museum.  The  medal  will  be  displayed  at  the  museum  alongside 
famous  war  memorabilia.  It  honors  those  Navajos  who  served  with  the 
division  in  all  wars. 

The  delegation  is  scheduled  to  meet  with  the  White  House  Office  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  on  Friday  and  will  participate  in  Ride  for 
Freedom  activities  through  the  weekend.  On  Sunday,  the  delegation  will 
join  hundreds  of  thousands  motorcycle  riders  in  a procession  to  the 
nation's  Capitol. 

The  delegation  also  intends  to  spend  the  weekend  advocating  for 
veterans'  issues  with  advocacy  documents  adopted  by  the  Council's  Human 
Services  Committee  and  a petition  regarding  labels  of  Missing  In  Action 
and  Prisoner  Of  War  that  has  been  carried  by  the  delegation  on  its  cross- 
country trip. 

The  advocacy  documents  call  for  a more  holistic  approach  in  addressing 
Navajo  veterans'  needs. 

"We  need  to  make  sure  that  the  federal  Veterans  Administration  knows 
when  it  comes  to  our  veterans,  one  size  does  not  fit  all.  We  require  a 
different  model  for  effective  administration  of  services  for  our 


veterans/'  Speaker  Morgan  said. 
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Tribes  honor  veterans 

"Our  warriors  ensure  our  freedom" 

WINDOW  ROCK  AZ 
George  Flardeen 
May  24,  2006 

Navajo,  Flopi  and  non-Native  soldiers  and  veterans  alike  were  shown  honor 
and  respect  for  their  service  and  sacrifice  during  a torch-lighting 
ceremony  at  the  Navajo  Nation  Veterans  Memorial  Park  under  the  sacred 
Window  Rock  here. 

As  a Navajo  prayer  was  sung  over  loudspeakers,  Dudith  Young,  the 
national  president  of  American  Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc.,  led  a procession 
of  Navajo  Gold  Star  mothers  wearing  new,  fringed,  white  shawls  with  large 
gold  stars  around  the  perimeter  of  the  park  to  its  center  where  a flame 
was  lit  from  the  torch  she  carried. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley,  Dr.,  and  Navajo  Nation  Council 
Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  then  slowly  carried  a large  gold  star  wreath 
from  the  steps  of  the  park  to  the  newly-lit  flame,  and  stood  in  silent 
remembrance  before  stepping  aside. 

The  solemn  moment  was  witnessed  by  about  500  people  who  had  come  to  pay 
their  respects,  including  some  250  motorcycle  riders  who  had  just 
completed  a two-day  Honor  Run  throughout  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  nations  to 
commemorate  soldiers'  and  veterans'  sacrifice. 

Among  them  was  numerous  Navajo  Nation  Council  delegates,  Navajo  Vice 
President  Frank  Dayish,  Dr.,  and  members  of  the  organizations  Carry  The 
Flame  and  Rolling  Thunder,  a national  organization  that  rides  to  promote 
awareness  about  service  men  and  women  who  are  missing  in  action  or  are 
prisoners  of  war. 

"Freedom  is  very  precious  and  we  know  that  freedom  did  not  come  free," 
Shirley  told  the  crowd.  "It  is  our  warriors  who  ensure  our  freedom  and 
protect  our  Navajo  way  of  life." 

"There  are  many  people  we  need  to  remember,"  added  Morgan.  "There  are 
many  who  are  MIA  and  POW." 

Prior  to  the  wreath  laying.  Young  presented  the  shawls  the  mothers  of 
eight  Navajo  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  since  the  start  of  the  wars  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  She  said  she  hopes  to  create  a Navajo  Nation  Chapter 
of  the  organization. 

"While  these  shawls  are  beautiful,"  said  Dennehotso  Navajo  Nation 
Council  delegate  Katherine  Benally,  who  served  as  mistress  of  ceremony, 
"they  are  one  we  hope  we  never  have  to  wear." 

Young  said  that  during  the  early  days  of  World  War  I,  a Blue  Star  was 
used  to  represent  every  man  or  woman  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  war  progressed  and  men  died  in  combat  or  from  their  wounds 
or  disease,  a gold  star  was  used  to  cover  the  blue  star,  she  said.  The 
gold  star  came  to  represent  the  honor  and  glory  accorded  the  person  for 
his  supreme  sacrifice  in  offering  for  his  country  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  and  pride. 

The  Gold  Star  Mothers  was  formed  in  1928  of  mothers  of  soldiers  who  died. 
Their  mission  was  to  unite  in  loyalty  and  love  for  each  other,  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  sacrifice,  inspire  patriotism  and  reverence  for  the 
flag  and  to  assist  veterans. 

King  Cavalier,  president  of  Operation  Carry  The  Flame,  said  that  when 
the  motorcycle  riders  first  came  to  Navajoland  three  years  ago  to  honor 
the  late  Lori  Piestewa,  the  first  Native  woman  soldier  - a member  of  the 


Hopi  Tribe  - to  be  killed  in  American  combat  during  the  opening  days  of 
the  Iraq  war,  "we  didn't  know  the  depth  of  respect  that  the  Navajo  people 
shows  its  warriors." 

He  said  the  Navajo  people  gave  the  riders  a teaching  of  respect  that  is 
renewed  with  each  visit. 

"And  we  thank  you  for  caring  enough  to  teach  us/'  he  said. 

He  said  Operation  Carry  The  Flame  has  two  missions.  One  is  a national 
fundraising  effort  for  an  official  Gold  Star  Mothers  national  monument, 
and  the  second  is  create  scholarships  for  Navigating  Children's  Grief 
training  courses  designed  to  help  children  of  military  parents  deal  with 
the  grief  of  a parent  who  leaves  for  military  service,  is  injured  or  is 
killed.  The  program  is  to  develop  essential  grief  management  skills  for 
school  principals,  teachers,  counselors,  clergy,  organizational  leaders, 
health  care  professionals  and  others  who  interact  with  grieving  children 
from  military  families. 

"We  think  it's  a lot  better  to  help  a child  than  to  fix  an  adult," 
Cavalier  said.  "The  more  people  we  have  in  helping  children,  the  better  we 
all  will  be." 

About  the  author:  George  Hardeen  is  the  communications  director 
of  the  Navajo  Nation. 
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Statement  on  Memorial  Day  from  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker 
Lawrence  T.  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale) : 

During  Memorial  Day,  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  pays  tribute  to  all  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  service  of  this  country  and  to  all  those 
who  have  served  and  are  now  serving. 

As  a society  that  honors  our  fallen  warriors,  let  us  pause  and  remember 
those  who  have  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  our  people. 
Because  of  their  actions  and  the  actions  of  all  veterans  and  service  men 
and  women,  we  are  able  to  enjoy  freedom  where  we  can  practice  our 
traditions  and  speak  our  language. 

We  honor  the  spirit  that  we  see  among  our  people  who  will  fight  for 
their  homeland  and  the  protection  of  their  people.  That  spirit  has  long 
been  evident  and  continues  to  hold  true.  The  fact  that  Native  Americans 
have  the  highest  enlistment  of  any  minority  group  attests  to  that 
spirit . 

There  are  many  who  have  given  their  lives  for  our  freedom.  The  Navajo 
Nation  paid  tribute  to  our  fallen  Native  American  warriors  during  an 
honor  run  held  last  week  and  continues  the  tribute  this  week  with  a 
delegation  headed  to  Washington  D.C.  The  Navajo  Nation  Council  would 
like  to  thank  each  person  and  organization  that  helped  us  in  honoring 
their  memories  and  for  offering  prayers  for  those  who  are  currently  in 
service.  We  would  like  to  thank  the  Cheyenne  Arapahoe  Tribe,  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribe,  the  Lumbee  Tribe,  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  Operation  Carry 
the  Flame  and  Rolling  Thunder  for  sharing  their  hospitality  as  the 
Navajo  Nation  delegation  joins  the  national  run  in  Washington  D.C.  It 
is  our  hope  that  this  is  the  first  of  many  nation-wide  efforts  that  will 


recognize  the  sacrifice  of  our  Native  American  warriors. 
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Area  tribe  recognized  for  effort  to  save  threatened  fish 
Grant  allows  Peorias  to  continue  restoration 
Sam  Lewin 
May  25,  2006 

The  reputation  Native  Americans  have  as  responsible  stewards  of  the  land 
has  led  to  a handful  of  tribes  being  awarded  almost  two  million  dollars  to 
manage,  conserve  and  protect  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in  their 
backyards . 

One  of  the  tribes  receiving  a portion  of  the  grant  is  the  Peoria  Tribe 
of  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

The  money  comes  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  altogether 
totals  $1,752,952. 

"Native  Americans  have  a great  knowledge  of,  and  intimate  connection 
with,  the  land  and  its  wildlife,"  said  Benjamin  Tuggle,  the  director  of 
the  Southwest  Region,  which  comprises  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas.  "Cooperative  programs  ...represent  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
recognition  that  best  conservation  and  environmental  protections  result 
when  tribes,  landowners,  hunters  and  anglers,  local  organizations  and 
communities  work  together." 

The  Peorias  are  being  awarded  $249,997  to  develop  the  culturing 
capability  of  the  Neosho  Madtom,  a fish  that  has  been  on  the  threatened 
species  list  since  1990.  Wildlife  biologists  report  that  the  Neosho  Madtom 
have  features  characteristic  of  all  North  American  catfish,  including 
scale  less  skin  and  a relatively  large  head.  The  decline  of  the  species 
has  been  blamed  on  dams,  dredging  and  water  use. 

The  tribe  is  also  working  to  reintroduce  the  Neosho  Mucket  - a 
freshwater  bivalve  - into  the  Spring  and  Neosho  Rivers,  located  along  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma  state  line. 

The  Peorias  are  based  in  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

The  money  for  the  tribes  involved  in  the  environmental  projects 
originates  from  the  Tribal  Landowner  Incentive  program  and  the  Tribal 
Wildlife  Grant  program. 

In  addition  to  the  Peorias,  here  are  the  other  tribes  involved  in  the 
grants  and  the  projects  they  are  working  on: 

- The  Navajo  Nation  receives  $150,000  for  distributional  analysis  of 
Gunnison's  Prairie  Dog  on  lands  owned  by  the  Navajos  and  Hopis. 

- The  Pueblo  of  Santo  Domingo  in  New  Mexico  gets  $148,348  for  the  Rio 
Galisteo  restoration  project. 

- The  Alabama-Coushatta  Tribe  of  Texas  has  been  awarded  $209,277  for  a 
Fish  and  Wildlife  inventory  and  habitat  preservation  project. 

- The  Pueblo  of  Laguna  in  New  Mexico  receives  $246,100  for  baseline 
characterization  of  resources  and  riparian  habitat  restoration. 

- The  Pueblo  of  Santa  Clara  in  New  Mexico  is  awarded  $249,411  for 
riparian  and  wetland  habitat  Re-Creation  at  Santa  Clara  Pueblo. 

- The  San  Duan  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico's  portion  of  the  grant  is  $249,990 
for  wetland  restoration  at  Ohkay  Owingeh  fishpond. 

- The  Pueblo  of  Taos  in  New  Mexico  gets  $249,829  to  restore  the  Bighorn 
Sheep  population  living  along  the  Northern  Rio  Grande. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  officials  say  the  565  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribes  have  a controlling  interest  in  more  than  52-million  acres  of  tribal 
trust  lands,  along  with  an  another  40-million  acres  held  by  Alaska  Native 
corporations.  They  add  that  a majority  of  this  land  is  relatively 
undisturbed,  providing  a significant  amount  of  rare  and  important  fish  and 


wildlife  habitat. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Suit  alleges  officials  targeted  pueblo 
By  Tom  Sharpe  | The  New  Mexican 
May  25,  2006 

Former  officers  of  Nambe'  Pueblo  are  suing  former  state  tax  officials, 
claiming  they  threatened  to  assess  the  former  officers  more  than  $4.6 
million  if  they  didn't  agree  to  an  audit  of  the  pueblo's  gasoline- 
wholesaling business  in  2002. 

Although  the  "jeopardy  assessments"  were  dismissed,  they  haunted  the 
former  officers'  personal  lives,  the  complaint  says.  Such  assessments  are 
a rare  method  of  collecting  back  taxes  that  can't  be  appealed. 

"They  believed  the  state  of  New  Mexico  was  bent  on  ruining  them 
financially  because  they  were  Native  Americans  who  had  authorized  the 
lawful  gasoline  operation  on  the  Nambe'  Pueblo,"  the  complaint  says.  "All 
four  plaintiffs  feared  arrest  and  loss  of  their  houses,  assets  and 
property. " 

Santa  Fe  lawyers  Daniel  Yohalem  and  Richard  Rosenstock  filed  the 
complaint  May  17  on  behalf  of  David  A.  Perez  Sr.  and  Tony  B.  Vigil,  former 
Nambe'  governors  and  tribal  council  members,  and  Flarold  Porter  and  lames  D. 
Porter,  former  council  members. 

Named  as  defendants  are  T.  Glenn  Ellington,  state  Taxation  and  Revenue 
Department  secretary  from  2000  to  2002;  lames  Burleson,  the  department's 
former  deputy  secretary;  David  Ferguson,  former  director  of  the 
department's  Audit  and  Compliance  Division;  Ricky  A.  Bejarano,  former 
deputy  director  of  the  division,  and  lavier  Lopez,  the  department's  former 
staff  attorney. 

A similar  complaint  was  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  2003.  The 
plaintiffs  prevailed  in  an  appeal  to  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

But  on  May  4,  U.S.  District  ludge  lames  Parker  ruled  the  federal  court 
lacked  jurisdiction  and  dismissed  the  case  without  prejudice.  That  led  to 
the  complaint  filed  last  week  in  state  court. 

In  1999,  the  state  Legislature  allowed  Nambe'  and  Santo  Domingo  pueblos 
to  wholesale  up  to  30  million  gallons  of  gasoline  a year  each  to  off- 
reservation  service  stations  without  paying  the  state  gasoline-excise  tax 
or  the  petroleum-products  loading  fee,  totaling  17  cents  per  gallon  or 
more  than  $5  million  a year  for  each  pueblo.  The  state  later  ended  the 
exemptions,  which  were  aimed  at  promoting  economic  development  on  the  two 
pueblos,  which  have  no  casinos. 

Yohalem  said  when  his  clients  gained  power  of  Nambe' s tribal  council  in 
January  2000,  they  decided  the  gasoline  enterprise  was  not  lucrative 
enough,  got  rid  of  the  Texas-based  contractor  and  hired  the  two  daughters 
of  Ken  Newton,  a former  racetrack  owner  who  ran  the  gasoline  business  for 
Santo  Domingo. 

When  Tom  Talache  succeeded  Perez  as  governor  in  January  2002,  he  and 
Herbert  Yates,  a former  governor,  "claimed  something  illegal  had  been 
happening  in  the  gas  business,"  Yohalem  said.  "But  there  was  no  evidence 
of  that,  and  the  tax  department  just  rushed  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  new 
guys  in  Nambe'  and  illegally  issued  these  tax  assessments,  violating  my 
clients'  civil  rights." 

Ellington,  a former  district  judge  and  now  a private  lawyer,  said  the 
assessments  were  aimed  at  everyone  involved  with  the  tribal  firm  that  ran 
the  gasoline  operation  --  Nambe'  Pueblo  Development  Corp.  --  including 


seven  or  eight  individuals  and  two  corporate  entities.  As  a former  state 
tax  official,  Ellington  said,  he  is  banned  from  talking  publicly  about 
taxpayer  information,  but  the  department  was  concerned  that  the 
development  corporation  would  be  invalidated  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

"There's  just  so  much  I can't  tell  you,  it  makes  it  hard  to  answer  your 
questions,"  he  said.  "I  guess,  in  general,  the  reason  for  the  jeopardy 
assessments  was  to  protect  the  state's  position  in  collecting  motor-fuel 
(taxes)  and  loading  fees." 

In  February  2002,  the  Taxation  and  Revenue  Department  issued  two  notices 
of  jeopardy  assessment  of  taxes,  totaling  $4,677,358,  against  each  of  the 
four  former  officers.  The  complaint  said  the  former  officers  were  targeted 
to  get  around  the  pueblo's  sovereignty  against  a state  investigation,  and 
they  were  told  action  would  stop  if  they  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  an 
audit  of  the  books  of  the  development  corporation  and  opened  their 
personal  financial  records. 

In  April  2002,  the  department  issued  an  abatement  of  the  tax  assessments 
but  did  not  release  the  liens  until  Duly  2003,  the  complaint  said.  It  said 
the  action  continued  to  cause  problems  for  the  former  officers:  Perez  had 
to  postpone  starting  a catering  business  because  a loan  was  held  up. 
Vigil's  daughters  were  told  their  father  was  a crook  and  would  go  to  jail, 
and  Harold  Porter's  attempt  to  buy  a house  in  Las  Cruces  for  his  daughter 
was  blocked. 

Ellington  declined  to  say  the  audit  found  that  no  taxes  or  fees  were  due 
or  that  no  wrongdoing  was  discovered.  Rather,  he  said,  the  department's 
attorney  advised  that  the  state  law  regulating  the  exemption  was  not  clear 
enough  to  collect  the  assessments.  "After  a lot  of  the  investigation  was 
done  and  we  actually  knew  how  the  operation  was  working,  that  was  the 
recommendation  and  decision,"  he  said. 

Contact  Tom  Sharpe  at  995-3813 
or  tsharpe@sfnewmexican.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Court  subjects  Narragansett  Tribe  to  all  state  laws 
May  25,  2006 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  can  enforce  its  laws  against  members  of  the 
Narragansett  Tribe  for  activities  that  occur  on  the  reservation,  a divided 
federal  appeals  court  ruled  on  Wednesday. 

By  a 4-2  vote,  the  1st  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  state  troopers 
acted  legally  when  they  stormed  the  Narragansett  Reservation  on  Duly  14, 
2003,  as  part  of  a dispute  over  cigarette  taxes.  In  a violent  clash  that 
was  caught  on  television  cameras  and  aired  nationwide,  officers  arrested 
several  tribal  members,  including  Chief  Sachem  Matthew  Thomas,  and  seized 
tribal  property  and  cash. 

The  tribe  went  to  court  and  argued  that  the  raid  violated  its 
sovereignty.  But  the  majority  of  judges  on  the  1st  Circuit  said  the  tribe 
freely  surrendered  its  rights  by  agreeing  to  state  jurisdiction  in  a 
special  land  claim  settlement  act  passed  by  Congress  back  in  1983. 

The  Narragansetts  "explicitly  acknowledged  that,  with  certain  modest 
exceptions  not  applicable  here,  'all  laws  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  the  settlement  lands,'"  Dudge  Bruce  M 
Selya  wrote  in  the  34-page  decision,  quoting  the  1983  law. 

An  equally  lengthy  set  of  dissents  filed  by  two  other  members  of  the 
court  sharply  disagreed  with  that  conclusion.  Over  the  course  of  32  pages, 
Dudge  Kermit  V.  Lipez  and  Dudge  Duan  R.  Torruella  blasted  the  state  for 


its  "Rambo-like  raid"  that  ran  roughshod  over  basic  principles  of  tribal 
sovereignty. 

Both  judges  said  the  majority  read  too  much  into  the  1983  law.  Tribal 
waivers  of  immunity  must  be  explicit  and  unambiguous,  they  underscored  in 
their  dissents. 

"It  is  clear  that  when  tested  against  long-standing  principles  of  Indian 
law,  the  sweeping  asseverations  made  by  the  state  regarding  waiver  and 
abrogation  are  lacking  in  substance.  Tribal  sovereignty,  and  concomitantly, 
tribal  sovereign  immunity,  may  not  be  stripped  from  an  Indian  tribe  by 
statutory  silence  or  by  inference  extracted  from  ambiguous  language," 
Torruella  wrote. 

Lipez  highlighted  what  he  called  the  overreaching  nature  of  the 
majority's  decision.  He  said  the  1st  Circuit  has  adopted  principles  that 
erode  the  rights  of  dozens  of  tribes  who  have  settled  their  land  claims 
through  acts  of  Congress  or  who  fall  under  Public  Law  280  or  similar  laws 
that  grant  jurisdiction  to  the  state. 

"Given  this  array  of  laws,  I see  no  way  to  limit  the  majority's 
abrogation  of  the  tribe's  sovereign  immunity,  so  that  it  does  not  also 
call  into  question  the  sovereign  immunity  claimed  by  the  many  tribes  that 
hold  lands  brought  under  state  jurisdiction  by  the  several  settlement 
acts"  or  Public  Law  280,  Lipez  wrote  in  his  dissent. 

The  starkly  contrasting  views  are  sure  to  spark  another  battle  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  Narragansett  Tribe  plans  to  appeal  the  ruling, 
the  lawyer  who  argued  the  case  told  The  Providence  Journal  in  a story 
published  today. 

Dust  two  years  ago,  the  justices  considered  a case  with  a similar  set  of 
facts.  In  California,  a state  that  falls  under  Public  Law  280,  officials 
in  Inyo  County  raided  the  casino  owned  by  the  Bishop-Pauite  Tribe  and 
seized  tribal  property. 

The  high  court,  by  a unanimous  vote,  concluded  that  the  tribe  couldn't 
sue  the  county  for  the  raid.  But  the  justices  left  open  the  question  of 
whether  the  county  can  enforce  state  law  against  the  tribal  government,  a 
key  issue  in  the  Narragansett  case. 

The  1st  Circuit  majority  answered  that  the  tribe  is  indeed  subject  to 
state  law.  "It  is  plainly  not  the  case,  as  the  tribe  would  have  it,  that 
an  Indian  tribe  can  render  any  conceivable  act  on  Indian  lands  (say,  drug 
trafficking)  impervious  to  state  regulation  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
labeling  it  'tribal,'"  Selya  wrote. 

"In  sum,  the  tribe  remains  as  free  as  ever  to  operate  the  smoke  shop;  it 
simply  must  comply  with  state  law  in  the  process,"  the  ruling  continued. 

Despite  the  strong  statements,  the  majority's  repeated  use  of  the  phrase 
"settlement  lands"  appears  to  hold  some  benefit  for  the  tribe.  Lands  taken 
into  trust  for  the  tribe  after  the  1983  act  are  not  considered  "settlement 
lands,"  so  the  state's  laws  may  not  apply  there. 

Tribal  leaders  across  the  nation  have  closely  watched  the  dispute  over 
the  past  three  years.  For  many,  it  brought  to  light  the  harsh  realities  of 
past  and  present  excursions  on  their  rights. 

"It  is  inexcusable  that  a tribal  leader  would  be  target  of  violence  by 
Rhode  Island  law  enforcement  officers,"  said  Brenda  Soulliere  at  the  time 
of  the  incident.  Soulliere  was  vice-chair  of  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  when  the  tribe's  gaming  facility  was  raided  by  the  state  of 
California  in  1981.  The  tribe  later  prevailed  at  the  Supreme  Court. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Feds  face  big  backlog  of  eagle  requests 
By  WHITNEY  ROYSTER 
Star-Tribune  environmental  reporter 
May  24,  2006 

JACKSON  - How  long  it  takes  an  American  Indian  tribe  to  get  dead  eagles 
or  eagle  parts  from  the  federal  government  for  religious  ceremonies  seems 
to  be  a key  issue  for  a federal  judge. 

During  a court  hearing  here  Tuesday,  U.S.  District  Dudge  William  Downes 
repeatedly  asked  witnesses  to  clarify  how  much  time  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  their  application  to  an  eagle  carcass  repository  in  Colorado  and 
when  they  received  a bird  or  bird  parts. 

Witnesses  testified  it  took  up  to  four  years  to  receive  anything. 

A representative  of  the  repository  testified  there  is  a backlog  of 
requests,  as  the  center  does  not  receive  many  eagles,  and  many  are  in  poor 
condition . 

During  what  was  expected  to  be  the  last  day  of  testimony  in  a hearing 
over  whether  to  dismiss  charges  against  Winslow  Friday,  an  Arapaho  man  who 
shot  a bald  eagle  last  year,  both  sides  presented  arguments  to  support 
their  case.  Closing  arguments  are  expected  Thursday,  and  it  is  unclear 
when  Downes  will  rule  on  whether  the  case  should  move  forward. 

Northern  Arapaho  member  Harvey  Spoonhunter  testified  that  he  applied  for 
an  immature  golden  eagle  in  1997,  and  in  2001  was  told  the  repository 
couldn't  obtain  one.  He  said  the  repository  sent  a bald  eagle,  but  the 
head  and  body  were  decayed.  He  said  eagles  from  the  repository  "would  not 
be  acceptable"  for  religious  ceremonies  because  of  their  poor  condition. 

But  Spoonhunter  was  cagey  in  his  responses  to  Downes  when  asked  if  an 
eagle  that  was  shot  would  be  acceptable  for  religious  ceremonies. 
Spoonhunter  first  said  he  would  not  shoot  a bird,  then  said  in  today's 
world  "life  has  changed."  He  said  he's  not  sure  how  birds  are  obtained  for 
ceremonies . 

The  entire  hearing  is  unusual,  as  American  Indians  typically  do  not  talk 
about  their  ceremonies.  Several  elders  from  the  tribe  would  not  testify  in 
the  hearing  because  of  their  cultural  beliefs. 

Daniel  Caldwell,  another  Arapaho  man,  said  he  applied  for  an  eagle  in 
1998  and  got  a response  in  2002.  He  said  the  carcass  was  spoiled. 

Bernadette  Atencio,  supervising  wildlife  repository  specialist  with  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  testified  for  the  government  that  her 
agency  processes  about  25  applications  per  week.  She  also  said  the  waiting 
period  for  an  immature  golden  eagle  is  about  four  years,  and  about  two 
years  for  a bald  eagle. 

Atencio  said  there  are  about  4,000  pending  requests. 

Atencio  also  testified  that  in  her  previous  job,  she  processed  permit 
applications  for  lethal  "take"  of  eagles.  No  permits  were  issued  for 
religious  purposes  during  her  tenure  from  1982  to  1995,  but  no 
applications  were  received. 

Brian  Milsap,  chief  of  the  division  of  migratory  bird  management  for  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  said  there  were  very  few  applications  for 
lethal  "take"  permits  before  2003,  and  since  then  there  have  been  no 
requests . 

Defense  attorneys  have  argued  American  Indians  do  not  know  they  can 
apply  for  permits  to  kill  eagles.  Atencio  testified  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  does  not  advertise  the  permits  because  eagles  are  threatened,  but 
information  is  available. 

Friday,  an  Arapaho  man,  is  charged  with  illegally  killing  a bald  eagle 
on  March  2,  2005,  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation.  He  testified 
Tuesday  he  did  not  check  with  elders  to  see  if  it  was  OK  for  him  to  shoot 
an  eagle  for  a religious  ceremony.  He  also  said  he  shot  the  eagle  because 
he  made  a promise  to  his  dying  grandmother  he  would  participate  in  a 
ceremony  for  which  an  eagle  is  required. 

He  also  said  after  he  shot  the  bird  he  played  video  games,  during  which 
an  Arapaho  game  warden  --  whose  last  name  is  also  Friday  --  approached  him 
about  the  shooting. 

"Maybe  what  I did  was  wrong,  but  I didn't  know  that,"  said  Friday,  21. 

Nathan  Friday,  a cousin  of  Winslow  Friday,  said  he  applied  for  a bird 
from  the  Colorado  repository  in  2001  and  never  heard  anything  back.  Two 


wildlife  officials  said  there  has  never  been  any  record  of  his  application 
or  his  name.  Nathan  Friday  was  sponsoring  the  ceremony  for  which  Winslow 
killed  the  eagle,  though  Nathan  said  he  did  not  ask  his  cousin  to  shoot  a 
bird . 

Defense  attorneys  maintain  Friday  is  protected  under  the  federal 
Religious  Freedom  Restoration  Act  and  should  not  be  penalized.  Prosecutors 
argue  he  broke  the  law,  and  if  charges  are  dropped  it  could  have  dramatic 
impacts  to  eagle  populations,  with  people  killing  them  for  religious 
ceremonies.  Law  enforcement  would  also  have  trouble  determining  who  was 
killing  birds  legally  versus  illegally. 

Bald  eagles  have  recovered  substantially  since  they  were  listed  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  1978.  They  were  reclassified  from  endangered 
to  threatened  in  1995,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biologists  estimate 
there  are  now  more  than  7,700  nesting  pairs  of  bald  eagles  in  the  Lower  48. 

Even  if  they  are  removed  from  the  list,  bald  eagles  would  still  be 
protected  under  the  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act. 

There  is  one  documented  pair  of  nesting  eagles  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation . 

Friday's  charge,  if  it  stands,  carries  a maximum  penalty  of  one  year  in 
prison  and  a fine  of  up  to  $100,000. 

Environmental  reporter  Whitney  Royster  can  be  reached  at  (307)  734-0260 
or  at  royster@tribcsp. com. 

Copyright  c.  1995-2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  - of  Lee  Enterprises  Inc. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Betting  on  an  uncertain  outcome 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

May  22,  2006 

What  is  gambling  in  its  purest  sense?  My  old  friend  Webster  has  this  to 
say  about  it:  To  play  a game  for  money  or  property;  to  bet  on  an  uncertain 
outcome;  to  stake  something  on  a contingency;  an  act  having  the  element  of 
risk  or  something  chancy. 

All  of  these  definitions  came  to  mind  when  I visited  my  tribe's  casino 
recently  because  nearly  half  of  the  people  I saw  doing  "something  chancy," 
were  members  of  my  own  tribe.  This  brings  to  mind  the  question;  is  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  earning  50  percent  of  its  casino  profits  from  its  own 
people? 

And  if  that  is  happening  on  the  poorest  Indian  reservation  in  the  United 
States,  how  many  other  tribally  owned  casinos  are  doing  likewise?  I recall 
visiting  the  casino  on  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Reservation  in  Wisconsin 
where  I spoke  at  the  community  college  and  once  again  was  surprised  to  see 
so  many  Indian  people  seated  at  the  gaming  tables. 

I suppose  the  number  of  Indians  gambling  in  these  reservation  casinos  is 
quite  obvious  because  these  are  smaller  casinos  pretty  far  away  from  the 
metropolitan  areas.  It  would  be  a different  story  at  a casino  the  size  of 
the  Foxwood  Casino  in  Ledyard,  Connecticut.  A very  wealthy  tribe,  the 
Mashentucket  Peqot  that  is  few  in  numbers,  owns  this  casino.  Flowever,  I am 
sure  that  many  Pequot's  are  still  placing  stakes  on  games  of  chance. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  so  many  of  the  new,  federally  recognized 
tribes  have  jumped  into  building  casinos.  Petitions  for  federal 
recognition  have  doubled  since  the  advent  of  Indian  gaming.  Rumors  abound 
that  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  waiting  list,  and  some  that  have  already 
passed  the  bar,  were  supported  financially  by  dubious  business  investors 
and  speculators  while  researching  their  background  in  order  to  pass  the 


federal  investigation  into  their  authenticity. 

And  even  more  sinister,  there  is  also  speculation  that  some  influential 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  accepted  cash  bribes  to  rubber 
stamp  the  recognition  of  these  new  tribal  entities.  Now  that  is  where  an 
investigation  should  begin  and  if  conclusive  evidence  turns  up  that  some 
BIA  officials  did  support  tribal  recognition  for  monetary  compensation, 
those  individuals  should  be  tried  and  prosecuted  and  those  tribes  that 
gained  federal  recognition  illegally  should  have  that  federal  status 
revoked . 

I've  said  it  many  times  in  the  past,  but  I will  say  it  again;  one  of  the 
criteria  for  federal  recognition  should  be  that  a new  tribe  should  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  open  a casino  until  10  years  from  the  date  of 
recognition.  A 10-year  waiting  period  should  be  a standard  part  of  the 
federal  recognition  process.  Now  how  hard  would  it  be  to  add  this 
stipulation  to  the  recognition  process?  It  would  certainly  drive  away  many 
of  the  financiers  and  speculators  looking  to  make  a quick  buck  on  the  new 
tribe's  casino  operations. 

And  if  a tribal  group  is  honestly  seeking  federal  recognition  because  of 
its  historic  connections  as  an  Indian  tribe  with  a recognized  language, 
culture  and  traditions,  its  motives  to  reclaim  this  unique  status  should 
be  pure  and  should  far  outweigh  any  prospects  or  desires  of  opening  a 
casino.  In  other  words,  its  actions  should  be  honorable  rather  than  based 
on  greed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  government,  state  governments,  and 
Indian  governments  are  seeking  to  raise  revenues  by  playing  to  the  worst 
instincts  of  human  nature.  Gambling  is  a game  of  chance.  First  of  all  one 
must  place  a bet  in  order  to  win.  In  order  to  place  a bet  one  must  first 
have  the  money  to  do  so.  Where  does  that  money  come  from?  From  a paycheck, 
a social  security  check,  or  a welfare  check? 

There  is  no  question  that  games  of  chance  always  favor  the  house.  The 
odds  of  winning  a large  amount  of  money  from  gambling  are  slim  and  none. 
Therefore,  the  odds  of  not  having  enough  money  to  pay  the  rent,  or  make 
that  car  payment  or  save  enough  money  to  send  Dane  or  Dohnny  to  college 
can  be  placed  at  slim  or  none. 

I worked  at  Harrah's  Casino  in  Reno,  Nevada  many  years  ago,  years  before 
there  was  ever  a casino  in  Indian  country.  I started  as  a change  boy  in 
the  slot  department,  became  a section  manager  also  in  the  slot  department, 
and  then  moved  on  to  dealing  dice  in  the  pit. 

In  training  sessions  we  (the  dealers)  were  told  more  than  once  that 
people  come  to  gamble  in  the  Reno  casinos  to  lose  money.  If  they  bring 
$400  dollars  to  the  game,  they  will  stay  there  until  that  $400  is  gone.  We 
were  also  told  that  if  people  would  come  with  the  idea  that  they  wanted  to 
win  $400  and  then  quit,  more  often  than  not,  this  would  happen  because 
most  gamblers  almost  always  win  before  they  lose. 

Needless  to  say,  I saw  a heck  of  a lot  more  losers  than  winners  in  my 
days  in  Reno. 

What  would  happen  to  all  of  the  revenues  the  government,  the  states  and 
the  tribes  wanted  to  raise  through  gambling  if  one  day  every  American 
simply  said,  "Starting  today  I will  never  gamble  again." 

I suppose  there  are  too  many  people  out  there  addicted  to  gambling  for 
this  to  ever  happen,  but  one  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  addiction  is 
also  an  illness.  And  as  my  friend  Webster  said,  "Gambling  is  to  bet  on  an 
uncertain  outcome." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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A plea  to  the  pope:  Rescind  the  papal  bulls 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  26,  2006 

Ten  people  really  need  to  read  this  editorial.  They  are  Pope  Benedict  XVI 
and  the  nine  justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Remote  as  the  odds  might 
be,  we  probably  have  a better  chance  of  getting  the  attention  of  the  Holy 
Father  than  of  the  American  jurists.  After  all,  it's  his  business  we're 
talking  about. 

For  some  time  now,  indigenous  intellectuals  have  been  urging  the  Vatican 
to  rescind  the  15th  century  papal  bulls  that  provided  the  ultimate  legal 
justification  for  European  domination  of  the  Natives  of  the  Americas  and 
Africa.  This  call  came  up  with  renewed  force  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  the  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues  at  the  United  Nations.  A panel 
of  speakers  from  the  Haudenosaunee  (Iroquois)  of  New  York  state,  Panama 
and  Ecuador  gave  emotional  testimony  about  the  ongoing  impact  of  the  bulls 
and  the  "doctrine  of  Christian  discovery"  that  they  inspired.  As  one 
speaker,  Tonya  Gonnella  Frichner,  of  the  Onondaga  Nation  Snipe  Clan, 
observed,  this  is  no  antiquarian  issue.  It  is  causing  continuous  and 
increasing  damage.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  cited  the 
doctrine  of  discovery  in  the  first  footnote  of  last  year's  infamous  City 
of  Sherrill  v.  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  decision,  denying  the 
right  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  unilaterally  to  re-establish  sovereignty 
on  its  own  reacquired  aboriginal  territory. 

(This  issue  affects  our  own  self-interest,  since  the  Oneida  Nation  owns 
Four  Directions  Media,  publisher  of  Indian  Country  Today;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Sherrill  is  a major  problem  for  all  Natives  in  the  United 
States.  The  decision  was  twisted  and  expanded  by  the  2nd  Circuit  Court  to 
deny  the  Cayuga  Nation  land  claims  long  after  they  had  been  adjudicated. 

The  Supreme  Court  let  that  ruling  stand,  and  the  mischief  is  bound  to 
continue.  In  the  latest  disaster,  the  1st  Circuit  en  banc  reversed  its  own 
three-judge  panel  and  on  May  24  severely  truncated  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Narragansett  Indian  Nation.) 

As  our  columnist,  Steven  Newcomb,  has  shown  so  ably,  the  makeshift  legal 
arguments  for  European  dispossession  of  Native  America  trace  back  to  the 
doctrine  of  discovery,  somewhat  ambivalently  endorsed  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  in  the  1823  foundation  case  Johnson  v.  M'Intosh.  Although 
subsequent  Supreme  Court  cases  try  to  cover  it  up,  this  doctrine  is  really 
that  of  Christian  discovery,  the  superior  right  of  the  Catholic  monarchs 
of  Europe  to  enlighten  the  pagan  Natives  of  the  New  World  (and, 
incidentally,  take  over  their  land.)  And  this  right  derives  from  a series 
of  papal  declarations  starting  in  1454. 

Robert  A.  Williams  Jr.,  Lumbee,  the  outstanding  Indian  law  scholar  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  Rogers  College  of  Law,  tells  the  story  in  his 
fascinating  book,  "The  American  Indian  in  Western  Legal  Thought"  (1990). 
Although  the  origins  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  crusades,  the  modern 
portion  starts  with  the  effort  of  King  Duarte  of  Portugal  to  take  over  the 
Canary  Islands.  Pope  Eugenius  had  intervened  to  protect  the  Canary 
Islanders,  the  Guanche  - some  of  whom  had  already  converted  - from 
Portuguese  massacres.  But  Duarte  argued  that  the  "nearly  wild"  islanders 
would  benefit  from  his  own  conquest,  which  he  had  begun  "more  indeed  for 
the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  pagans  of  the  islands  than  for  his  own 
personal  gain,  for  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  gain."  Eugenius  bought 
this  line  and  issued  the  bull  "Romanus  Pontifex, " authorizing  Duarte  to 
oversee  conversion  of  the  so-called  barbarians.  Later  versions  also 
confirmed  the  Portuguese  monopoly  of  trade  and  slaving  up  and  down  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

A veteran  of  this  Portuguese  trade  was  a certain  Christopher  Columbus, 
who  approached  Spanish  monarchs  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  the  prospect 
of  a trade  route  outside  of  the  papally  sanctioned  monopoly.  On  the  return 
from  his  first  voyage,  he  was  briefly  detained  and  interrogated  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Azores,  and  the  Portuguese  king  promptly  thanked  the 
Spanish  for  extending  his  own  western  possessions.  Spain  rushed  its 
lawyers  to  the  papal  curia  even  before  Columbus  set  foot  in  Cadiz,  and 
asked  Pope  Alexander  VI,  a Spaniard,  to  confirm  its  rights  in  the  Indies. 

Alexander  complied  with  a series  of  bulls  under  the  heading  "Inter 


caetera."  The  first  gave  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  task  of  converting  the 
heathens  discovered  by  Columbus,  whom,  as  Williams  observes,  he  described 
in  terms  very  similar  to  the  Portuguese  description  of  the  Canary  Island 
natives.  The  second  bull  answered  objections  from  Portugal  by  drawing  a 
line  separating  their  spheres  of  conversion.  This  line  "from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic  Pole"  cut  through  the  western  tip  of  South  America,  which  is 
why  Brazilians  now  speak  Portuguese  instead  of  Spanish. 

Other  monarchs  of  the  era,  notably  the  French  and  English,  found  the 
whole  exercise  ridiculous.  Today  it  would  seem  like  a quaint  artifact,  if 
it  weren't  for  its  enduring  influence  on  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Native 
appeal  to  the  Vatican  is  not  just  symbolic.  It's  an  urgent  matter  of 
preserving  sovereign  rights  against  a renewed  onslaught  by  the  federal 
judiciary.  In  a surprising  twist  to  the  story,  moreover,  the  Holy  See 
providentially  has  the  principles  at  its  disposal  to  give  great  support  to 
Native  rights. 

Williams  recounts  that  even  as  Eugenius  drafted  the  first  of  these  bulls, 
he  drew  on  a theological  and  legal  tradition  that  recognized  the  natural- 
law  rights  even  of  infidels.  This  principle,  derived  by  the  great 
Dominican  theologian  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  from  Aristotle,  held  that  the 
ultimate  divine  sanction  for  political  life  was  God's  creation  of  man  as  a 
rational  and  social  animal.  All  human  beings  possessed  a rational  soul 
with  a natural  urge  to  band  together  in  families,  extended  clans  and 
ultimately  self-governing  communities.  So  all  self-contained  human 
political  units  possessed  the  natural  right  to  dominium,  or  sovereignty, 
provided  they  did  not  egregiously  violate  natural  law  in  their  other 
conduct.  This  is  as  good  a support  for  American  Indian  tribal  sovereignty 
as  we  are  likely  to  find  in  the  Western  legal  tradition. 

The  Vatican  doesn't  even  have  to  repudiate  the  declarations  of  Eugenius 
and  Alexander.  All  it  has  to  say  is  that  the  conditions  of  that  day  no 
longer  exist,  certainly  now  that  the  indigenous  nations  have  demonstrated 
spiritual  strength  that  compares  quite  well  with  Europe.  The  religious 
excuse  for  European  domination  of  aboriginal  people  no  longer  exists  (it 
never  did  for  Native  nations),  and  the  two  societies  should  make  their 
accommodation  to  their  historical  legacy  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect 
for  their  political  existence.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  certainly  lost 
its  way  in  this  regard,  it  could  use  some  guidance  from  another  Supreme 
authority. 

The  Holy  See  is  certainly  aware  that  indigenous  people  are  asking  for 
action  on  these  bulls.  A representative  of  the  Papal  Legation  to  the 
United  Nations  has  discreetly  attended  the  panels  on  the  subject  at  the 
last  few  sessions  of  the  permanent  forum.  Given  the  long  and  complicated 
relation  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Native  peoples  of  the  Americas,  a 
rescission  of  the  bulls  is  the  least  the  pope  could  do. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Memorial  Day  accents  change 
May  27,  2006 

To  this  day.  Memorial  Day  on  the  reservation  often  is  spent  in  racing 
around  to  two  or  three  cemeteries,  cleaning  and  decorating.  We  get 
together,  prepare  food  for  a big  cookout  and  relax  while  we  talk  about  new 
additions  to  the  family  and  exchange  new  potato  salad  or  baked  bean 
recipes . 

But  at  times,  I remember  our  even  more  traditional  celebrations  of  years 
ago,  at  the  center  of  which  always  were  my  mother  and  aunt.  I get 
nostalgic  for  that  old-fashioned  kind  of  celebration  because  it's 


disappearing  a little  more  with  the  passing  of  each  generation. 

For  example,  I remember  when  families  made  the  flowers  by  hand  for 
graves.  This  was  before  the  age  of  Wal-Mart  and  Target.  Today,  it  takes 
only  a short  visit  and  a big  purchase,  and  you're  done  for  the  day.  No 
longer  does  it  involve  weeks  of  winding  crepe  paper  over  tiny  wires  and 
cutting  the  paper  to  make  leaves  and  flowers. 

After  a couple  of  hours  of  that  work,  I used  to  wonder  how  useful  all 
those  paper  flowers  would  be  when  the  hot  sun  faded  them  or  a thunderstorm 
left  them  drooping  like  a flower  garden  you  forgot  to  water. 

I grew  up  in  the  days  of  a different  kind  of  Memorial  Day.  The 
cemeteries  on  the  reservation  used  to  be  in  the  lowlands  near  the  Missouri 
River.  Today,  if  you  look  across  Lake  Sakakawea,  you  sometimes  can 
pinpoint  the  old  cemeteries  on  the  choppy  lake  surface. 

How  different  those  old  graveyards  were,  I thought  not  long  ago,  as  I 
passed  the  military  cemetery  in  Mandan,  N.D.  where  my  brother-in-law  - the 
great-grandson  of  Bear's  Belly,  a well-known  Arikara  leader  - is  buried. 
The  lines  of  the  white,  military  gravestones  were  so  straight  and 
unwavering,  they  looked  like  ivory  keys  on  a grand  piano. 

In  contrast,  the  cemeteries  on  the  reservation  usually  are  covered  with 
prairie  grass  and  fenced,  but  cattle  sometimes  nudge  the  old  fences  and 
visit  the  tombstones.  Once  there,  the  herds  are  like  "bulls  in  a china 
cabinet,"  knocking  over  stones  and  stepping  on  metal  placards. 

As  children  who  attended  to  the  old  cemeteries  near  Elbowoods,  N.D.,  we 
chased  each  other  up  and  down  the  nearby  clay  hills  while  the  grandparents 
and  parents  weeded  and  decorated.  Those  cemeteries  held  the  ancestors, 
some  from  ancient  times. 

I remember  my  grandmother,  in  her  headscarf  and  long  dress,  standing  up 
from  her  stoop  to  shoo  me  from  a grave.  She  was  a gentlewoman,  and  her 
stories  brought  those  ancient  people  to  life  and  certainly  made  us  keep 
our  games  away  from  the  graves. 

Some  of  those  old  headstones  were  chipped,  faded  or  askew.  But  often,  we 
would  follow  the  rows  and  read  the  names  such  as  Little  Cherries,  Feather 
of  Eagle,  Crows  at  Rest,  Crow  Ghost  (a  chief  and  medicine  man)  and  Face 
Looks  Afraid.  We'd  wonder  what  their  lives  were  like. 

If  you  wonder  why  some  Native  cemeteries  probably  wouldn't  meet  the 
standards  of  other  cemeteries  today,  it's  likely  because  we  don't  have 
gravediggers  and  cemetery  caretakers.  Instead,  the  family  gets  someone  to 
prepare  and  dig  the  grave. 

Of  course,  our  way  today  is  quite  different  from  the  Native  way  in  the 
1800s.  In  one  of  stories  from  the  past,  an  elder  woman  from  the  band  was 
said  to  dig  the  grave  and  bury  the  person. 

I am  an  elder,  but  I doubt  I could  dig  through  hard  prairie  down  6 feet. 
And  not  only  did  you  have  to  dig  a deep  grave,  but  also  you  had  to  leave 
in  the  hole  a step  or  seat  to  put  the  the  person  on  (the  Sahnish  in  the 
old  days  buried  their  dead  sitting  up  and  facing  the  east). 

We  still  lay  the  person  so  that  if  they  sat  up,  they  would  be  facing 
east.  But  we  use  the  modern  and  state-sanctioned  caskets  and  vaults. 

I grew  up  with  the  ceremonies.  They  help  us  stay  connected  to  our 
ancestors  and  provide  us  with  an  understanding  of  who  we  are.  That  is 
important.  I add  this  note  because  I recently  got  a letter  from  a reader 
who  said  Native  people  would  be  better  off  if  reservations  (and, 
presumably.  Native  culture)  were  done  away  with. 

I am  rooted  in  the  land  and  the  past;  that's  where  I came  from.  Those 
ancestors  forever  are  a part  of  who  I am.  Forgetting  isn't  an  option. 

That  is  why  when  I feel  our  band  - our  family  - scattering  and  moving 
into  the  ways  of  others,  I have  this  awful  feeling  we  are  forgetting  who 
we  are.  Those  feasts  and  cookouts  still  are  happening  - I count  on  that. 
Yet,  I see  family  celebrations  slowly  are  becoming  what  we've  learned  from 
our  environment,  in  that  they  feature  foods  seen  on  television  and  fewer 
ceremonial  celebrations. 

The  meaning  seems  to  be  seeping  into  the  ground  and  disappearing  like 
the  forgotten  graves  of  ancient  ancestors. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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TallBear:  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder: 

Asserting  political  and  cultural  sovereignty 
by:  Kim  TallBear  / Red  Nation  Consulting 
May  26,  2006 

I am  paying  close  attention  to  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder's  expansive  exercise 
of  tribal  sovereignty  in  response  to  the  South  Dakota  abortion  ban.  Fire 
Thunder,  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  asserts  a tribal  perspective 
at  the  state  and  national  levels,  showing  that  tribes  have  a great  deal  to 
offer  to  the  national  abortion  debate.  We  need  more  tribal  leaders  who 
will  assert  political  and  cultural  authority  on  pressing  American  issues. 

I want  to  raise  a few  points  that  I think  all  of  us  in  Indian  country 
should  consider  as  we  ponder  Fire  Thunder's  actions. 

More  than  two  sides  to  abortion 

For  those  of  us  who  do  not  subscribe  to  certain  Christian  doctrinal 
teachings,  but  who  do  subscribe  to  cultural  imperatives  about  the 
sacredness  of  life,  our  moral  and  political  response  to  terminating  a 
pregnancy  is  not  captured  by  either  of  the  most  vocal  positions  in  the 
American  abortion  wars:  the  "pro-choice"  and  "pro-life"  positions. 

My  Dakota  mother  and  great-grandmother,  for  example,  did  not  let  me 
forget  the  powerful  potential  of  my  body  to  bear  children.  I was  taught 
that  a child  is  sacred,  and  that  an  unwanted  pregnancy  was  to  be 
assiduously  avoided  through  safe-sex  practices  and,  when  I was  younger, 
through  abstinence. 

My  mother  and  great-grandmother  never  used  the  words  "choice"  or  "rights, 
" but  rather  they  spoke  of  "power"  and  "responsibility."  But  my  mother  and 
great-grandmother  also  took  a leap  of  faith  that  I would  have  the  space  to 
be  responsible  for  my  body  - that  I would  not,  for  example,  face  rape. 

At  the  same  time,  I was  raised  with  a politicized  understanding  of  the 
world.  Both  women  and  men  in  my  family  and  in  our  tribe  endured  their 
share  of  hardship,  including  sexual  violence.  I grew  to  understand  that 
within  a colonial  context.  Abortion,  in  that  context,  might  be  considered 
a sad  but  necessary  decision. 

We  differed  from  the  "pro-choice"  position  in  that  we  spoke  of  this  and 
all  reproductive  decisions  not  as  a "right"  or  a "choice,"  but  as  a 
responsibility  that  grew  out  of  the  power  in  women's  bodies.  We  differed 
from  the  "pro-life"  position  in  that  we  recognized  that  the  decision  could 
be  shaped  by  the  hardship  and  violence  that  haunt  Indian  people  to  this 
day.  Our  views  about  the  sacred  nature  of  the  unborn  child  were  not 
synonymous  with  fundamentalist  Christian  views.  From  my  upbringing,  I came 
to  understand  abortion  as  a difficult  topic  with  only  context-specific  and 
imperfect  solutions. 

An  expansive  exercise  of  tribal  sovereignty 

In  her  vow  to  exercise  tribal  sovereignty  and  build  a clinic  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Fire  Thunder  foregrounds  sexual  violence.  She  uses  the 
words  "choice"  and  "rights,"  but  she  also  demonstrates  an  understanding 
that  colonization  has  shaped  the  reality  of  abortion.  South  Dakota's  new 
law  does  not  allow  for  exceptions  in  the  case  of  rape  and  incest.  Fire 
Thunder  reminds  the  American  public  that  Native  women  are  subjected  to 
sexual  violence  at  a much  higher  rate  than  American  women  generally. 

Native  and  other  rural  women  also  lack  access  to  decent  health  care  and 
family  planning  alternatives.  The  result  is  a higher  incidence  of  unwanted 
pregnancy. 

I see  Fire  Thunder's  response  as  not  only  about  individual  women's 


rights  to  abortion,  but  also  about  the  imperative  that  her  tribal 
community  exercises  greater  responsibility  for  American  Indian  life, 
broadly  speaking,  including  the  sacredness  of  the  child  and  for  the 
quality  of  that  life.  She  also  charges  the  state  of  South  Dakota  with  its 
abortion  ban  of  avoiding  responsibility  for  attacking  racism,  colonization, 
sexism  and  poverty  that  make  some  women's  lives  difficult  in  such  a way 
that  abortion  becomes  one  of  the  only  decisions  they  have  left  to  make. 

Bringing  tradition  to  the  debate 

David  Meitner' s April  2006  Indian  Country  Today  article  ["Oglala 
president  takes  center  stage  on  women's  clinic,"  Vol.  25,  Iss.  43]  noted 
that  Fire  Thunder  brings  "traditional  cultural  attitudes  to  the  forefront 
of  the  debate."  But  Fire  Thunder  can't  do  that  alone.  I hope  that  we  in 
Indian  country  will  use  Fire  Thunder's  leadership  as  a starting  point  for 
thoughtful  discussion.  How  can  our  cultural  and  spiritual  perspectives 
inform  our  response  to  the  pressing  issues  of  abortion,  rape  and  the  need 
for  responsible  family  planning  by  both  men  and  women? 

As  I understand  Fire  Thunder,  the  Lakota  care  about  their 
responsibilities  to  each  other  and  to  the  Creator,  yet  those 
responsibilities  have  been  shaped  and  sometimes  distorted  by  the 
historical  links  among  women,  violence  and  colonization.  Fire  Thunder 
attempts  to  strike  a balance  in  her  analysis  of  abortion  that  responds  to 
the  particular  realities  of  her  community. 

She  also  unapologetically  asserts  the  political  sovereignty  of  the 
Oglala  Lakota  Nation  to  make  its  own  decision  about  abortion  law.  Within 
that,  she  inserts  a new  idea  into  an  ongoing  national  debate:  traditional 
Lakota  values  and  perspectives  about  kinship  responsibilities  and 
terminating  pregnancy  should  inform  tribal  law  and  policy.  Fire  Thunder 
takes  a step  toward  asserting  a different  kind  of  sovereignty,  what 
Comanche  Nation  Chairman  Wallace  Coffey  and  American  Indian  legal  scholar 
Rebecca  Tsosie  call  cultural  sovereignty. 

Thus  Fire  Thunder's  emergent  national  voice  has  the  potential  to  offer 
us  something  different  than  the  usual  dichotomous  positions  on  abortion.  I 
hope  that  she  and  the  people  she  represents  will  continue  developing  the 
cultural  piece  of  that  analysis. 

Depth  of  cultural  analysis  is  important  so  that  non-Natives  do  not 
detach  Native  perspectives  from  their  nuanced,  spiritual-political 
foundations  in  order  to  claim  us  for  one  side  or  another  of  the  abortion 
wars . 

American  Indian  tribes  need  to  maintain  a sensitive  balance.  We  must 
exercise  political  sovereignty  by  rejecting  efforts  by  mostly  white,  male 
lawmakers  to  exercise  regulatory  authority  as  if  we  are  not  here. 

On  the  other  side,  we  need  to  be  careful  that  our  particular  cultural 
perspectives  are  not  represented  shallowly  in  support  of  a largely  non- 
Native  political  agenda  that  does  not  necessarily  respond  to  the 
priorities  and  values  of  Indian  country. 

Kim  TallBear,  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate,  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
American  Indian  studies  at  Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  LeeAnn  TallBear  and  great-granddaughter  of  the  late  Agnes 
Dauphine-Heminger . 
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EDITORIAL:  Caledonia  deserves  better 
May  23,  2006 

When  will  politicians  get  it  through  their  heads  that  their  ad  hoc 


methods  of  dealing  with  native  land  protests  don't  work? 

Yesterday,  anger  over  the  continuing  stand-off  in  Caledonia  exploded 
into  the  worst  violence  since  the  aboriginal  barricades  went  up  on  April 
20,  cutting  off  access  to  a part  of  the  town's  main  street  and  the  local 
highway. 

Ironically,  and  sadly,  the  pushing,  shoving,  punching,  threatening  and 
rock  throwing  between  some  native  protesters  and  local  residents  erupted 
just  as  the  dispute  itself  over  a native  land  claim  seemed  to  be  heading 
towards  a settlement. 

Native  protesters  had  even  started  dismantling  one  of  the  barricades  as, 
they  said,  a sign  of  good  faith.  But  some  residents,  apparently  frustrated 
by  the  amount  of  time  the  dispute  has  taken  to  resolve  and  angry  that,  in 
their  view,  the  protesters  were  dictating  the  terms  of  settlement,  lashed 
back. 

This  included  stopping  cars  the  natives  were  letting  through  - 
effectively  blockading  their  blockade. 

Following  that,  the  native  protesters  resurrected  their  own  barriers.  No 
one  wants  violence  and  it's  unfortunate  it  happened  on  a day  former 
Ontario  premier  David  Peterson,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  talks,  reported 
there  had  been  major  progress. 

But  simply  blaming  the  townspeople  after  five  weeks  of  growing 
frustrations,  inconvenience,  traffic  headaches,  damaged  roads  and  economic 
disruption  would  be  unfair.  (And  of  course,  for  the  developers  whose  land 
the  natives  are  occupying  in  support  of  their  claim,  the  situation  is  even 
more  dire.) 

Easy  for  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  and  others  to  appeal  for  calm  - their 
lives  aren't  being  disrupted. 

Yesterday,  one  native  leader  praised  the  restraint  he  said  native 
occupiers  have  shown,  adding,  "our  people  are  responding  without  weapons, 
using  only  their  bodies  to  assert  that  we  are  a sovereign  people  . . . and 
that  we  cannot  be  intimidated." 

Terrific.  The  problem  is  that  both  he  and  McGuinty  need  to  realize  that 
millions  of  Ontarians  (and  Canadians)  do  not  think  aboriginals  , or  anyone 
else,  deserve  brownie  points  for  not  using  weapons  to  settle  a dispute  . 
They  think  that  should  be  a given.  And  they  are  fed-up  with  disputes  like 
this  one  that  drag  on  ad  nauseam  while  politicians  utter  platitudes. 

You  want,  calm,  premier?  Show  us  there  is  one  law  for  everyone  - native 
and  non-native  - that  judges  people  based  not  on  who  they  are,  but  on  how 
they  act. 
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Statement  by  Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine 
on  the  Ongoing  Situation  at  Six  Nations-Caledonia 

OTTAWA,  May  23  /CNW  Telbec/  - "As  National  Chief,  I am  joined  by  my 
fellow  Regional  Chiefs  in  calling  for  calm  from  all  parties  in  the  ongoing 
situation  at  the  Six  Nations-Caledonia  site.  We  are  encouraged  by  media 
reports  that  the  barricades  have  been  taken  down  willingly  by  the  citizens 
of  Six  Nations.  We  applaud  their  patience  and  their  commitment,  and  we 
encourage  all  parties  to  continue  to  work  together  towards  a peaceful 
resolution.  We  believe  that  these  discussions  represent  the  best  way 
forward.  The  need  for  negotiation  and  reconciliation  could  not  be  more 
acute.  We  do  not  want  to  see  any  actions  that  will  cause  tensions  to 
increase  in  the  community. 

The  federal  government  must  show  leadership  to  resolve  this  issue 


because  any  issues  relating  to  First  Nations  lands  are  issues  between 
First  Nations  and  the  federal  government.  The  federal  government  must 
ensure  that  the  discussions  continue. 

As  well,  there  is  a need  to  immediately  address  the  underlying  problems 
that  create  these  kinds  of  situations,  and  that  means  over-hauling  the 
current  land  claims  process.  Under  the  current  process,  Canada  acts  as 
judge  and  jury  in  claims  against  itself.  There  are  approximately  1000 
specific  claims  before  Canada,  300  of  which  have  been  validated  and  must 
work  their  way  through  the  claims  process.  Yet  it  takes  on  average  ten 
years  to  resolve  a legitimate,  specific  claim.  This  is  much  too  long.  Last 
week's  report  by  the  Auditor  General  of  Canada  noted  that  six 
comprehensive  claims  agreements  have  been  concluded  since  2001,  and  it  has 
taken  on  average  29  years  to  finalize  these  claims.  This  is  unacceptable. 

This  is  an  agonizingly  slow  pace  for  First  Nations,  for  whom  land  is 
central  to  our  cultures  and  our  economies.  It  creates  frustration  and 
anger  on  the  ground  and  can  erode  trust. 

Canada  must  work  on  an  new  approach  that  is  faster,  more  fair,  and  just 
to  resolve  the  legitimate  claims  of  First  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
Committee  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Rights  concluded  its  36th 
session  this  weekend  and  called  on  Canada  to,  among  other  things,  're- 
examine its  policies  and  practices  towards  the  inherent  rights  and  title 
of  Aboriginal  peoples,  to  ensure  that  policies  and  practices  do  not  result 
in  extinguishment  of  those  rights  and  titles.'  We  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  this  recommendation.  Work  has  already  been  done  by  the  AFN  and 
government  on  a better  approach  to  claims,  and  this  work  needs  to  be  re- 
invigorated and  implemented. 

The  AFN  is  determined  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  resolve  the  situation 
and  we  are  willing  to  assist  in  any  way  that  may  be  helpful.  There  is  a 
need  to  make  real  progress  on  this  specific  situation  as  well  as  the 
overall  issues  related  to  First  Nations  claims  to  avoid  further  escalation. 
Phil  Fontaine 
National  Chief 
Assembly  of  First  Nations 

>>  The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  is  the  national  organization 
representing  First  Nations  citizens  in  Canada. 

For  further  information:  Don  Kelly,  AFN  Communications  Director,  (613) 
241-6789  ext.  320  or  cell  (613)  292-2787;  Ian  McLeod,  AFN  Bilingual 
Communications  Officer,  (613)  241-6789  ext.  336  or  cell  (613)  859-4335 
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NAN  supports  efforts  of  walkers  from  Kitchenuhmaykoosib  Inninuwug 

THUNDER  BAY,  ON,  May  23  /CNW/  - Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation  (NAN)  - a political 
organization  representing  49  First  Nation  communities  across  two  thirds  of 
Ontario  - supports  the  efforts  of  four  walkers  from  Kitchenuhmaykoosib 
Inninuwug  on  their  journey  from  Pickle  Lake,  ON  to  Queen's  Park,  Toronto, 

ON  to  raise  awareness  of  ongoing  mining  disputes  in  their  traditional 
territory . 

"The  Government  of  Ontario  has  failed  to  implement  consultation  policies 
specifically  outlined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  while  mining  companies  continue 
to  explore  and  drill  on  traditional  lands  within  Dames  Bay  Treaty  9 
territory,"  said  NAN  Deputy  Grand  Chief  Alvin  Fiddler. 

Despite  a community  declared  moratorium  on  resource  development  (October 
2005)  and  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  rulings  to  consult  and  accommodate  with 
First  Nations  prior  to  resource  development,  Platinex  mining  company 
received  permission  from  the  Government  of  Ontario  to  start  drilling  on 
Kitchnuhmaykoosib  Inninuwug  (KI)  traditional  territory  February  2006.  The 
group  of  walkers  - all  from  KI  - are  hoping  to  raise  awareness  of  the 
failure  of  the  Government  of  Ontario  to  update  the  Mining  Act  to  include 


recent  Supreme  Court  rulings,  including  Mikisew  (November  2005),  that 
resulted  in  a $10  billion  lawsuit  against  KI  for  protecting  traditional 
territory  during  a peaceful  protest  that  stopped  Platinex  mining  early 
March  2006. 

Mark  T.  Anderson,  Darryl  Sainnawap,  Wallace  Mosquito,  and  Dylan  Morris 
began  their  journey  to  Queen's  Park  in  Pickle  Lake,  ON  May  9,  2006.  The 
group  that  walks  between  50  and  70km  per  day  travelled  through  Thunder  Bay 
May  21st  and  are  currently  in  the  Nipigon  area.  They  expect  to  reach 
Toronto  by  Dune  21st  - National  Aboriginal  Day  - to  bring  their  message  to 
the  Ontario  Legislature. 

"We  want  our  children  and  grandchildren  to  continue  to  use  the  lands  and 
resources  to  pursue  their  usual  vocations  of  hunting,  trapping,  and 
fishing,"  said  Kitchenuhmaykoosib  Inninuwug  community  member  Mark  T. 
Anderson  who's  leading  the  group  to  Toronto.  "We  want  to  protect  the 
environment  at  the  potential  drilling/mining  site  plus  the  surrounding 
area  which  includes  our  Kitchnuhmaykoosib  Lake." 

The  $10  billion  damage  claim  by  Platinex  is  the  largest  ever  against  a 
First  Nation  and  would  take  KI  200  years  to  pay.  The  case  will  be  heard  in 
Thunder  Bay  Dune  22,  2006.  Platinex  is  hosting  their  Annual  General 
Meeting  at  the  Howard  Dohnson  Hotel  in  Aurora,  ON  Wednesday  May  24,  2006 
at  11:00  a.m. 

For  further  information:  please  contact  Denna  Young,  Director  of 
Communications,  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation,  (807)  625-4952, 

(807)  628-3953  (cellular) 
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First  Nations  bands  threaten  blockade  of  Bear  Mountain 

Natives  demand  archeological  assessment  to  protect  caves,  burial  sites 

Rob  Shaw 

Times  Colonist 

May  25,  2006 

Greater  Victoria  First  Nations  bands  are  threatening  a blockade  and 
legal  action  against  Bear  Mountain  resort,  saying  they  want  to 
protect  grave  sites  and  caves  threatened  by  development. 

The  dispute  centres  around  a number  of  mountain  caves  and  burial 
sites  once  thought  to  be  only  a native  legend  but  discovered  this 
month  by  the  Songhees  First  Nation  on  the  south  side  of  Bear 
Mountain,  in  Langford. 

The  resort,  featuring  luxury  condominiums  and  houses,  a Westin  hotel, 
spa  and  Steve  and  Dack  Nicklaus-designed  golf  course,  has  been  carved 
out  of  forest,  and  is  still  being  developed. 

But  long  before  the  golf  course,  or  even  contact  with  white  European 
settlers,  aboriginals  used  the  area  for  cultural  ceremonies,  a 
campground,  and  a burial  site  of  cairns  (where  bodies  are  placed 
under  large  boulders  for  protection),  said  Songhees  land  manager 
Cheryl  Bryce. 

The  Songhees  say  they  are  worried  about  damage  from  a road  now  being 
built  by  Bear  Mountain,  which  has  a deal  with  five  nearby  landowners 
to  provide  a route  from  the  resort  to  the  Trans-  Canada  Highway.  The 
natives  do  not  want  the  exact  location  of  the  caves  known,  for  fear 
of  scavengers. 

"The  whole  development  is  disrespecting  First  Nations,"  said 
Bryce.  "They  are  destroying  lots  of  areas  that  are  so  important... 
they've  got  their  bulldozers  beside  some  of  them." 

The  Songhees  have  been  asking  for  months  for  an  archeological 
assessment  to  map  potential  graves  and  caves,  which  then  could  be 
preserved  under  B.C.'s  Heritage  Conservation  Act. 


Langford  sent  Bear  Mountain  Development  Corporation  a letter  dated 
Feb.  6 advising  them  an  "archaeologist  should  immediately  review  the 
area  of  work  and  ascertain  if  there  are  any  cultural  sites  that 
should  be  protected." 

The  resort  only  last  week  agreed  with  nearby  property  owners  to  do  an 
assessment,  but  has  no  definite  plans  about  when  the  work  will  be 
done. 

Meanwhile,  construction  has  continued.  "No  we  haven't  stopped,"  said 
Bear  Mountain  CEO  Len  Barrie.  "We  can't  afford  to  stop." 

The  Songhees  say  they  are  prepared  to  seek  a court  injunction  if 
their  concerns  are  not  addressed.  If  that  fails,  Songhees  members, 
the  Tseycum  First  Nation  in  Saanich,  and  the  Tsartlip  First  Nation 
(which  owns  land  adjacent  to  Bear  Mountain)  will  block  access  to  the 
resort,  said  Bryce. 

"We've  tried  to  talk  to  the  developers  and  they  don't  seem  to  be 
listening,"  said  Tsartlip  Chief  Chris  Tom.  "That  might  be  the  only 
step  they  are  going  to  listen  to  and  hear,  a blockade." 

Both  sides  claim  the  other  has  failed  to  make  contact  to  discuss  the 
issue  and  emotions  have  been  running  high.  "You  know,  if  we  want  to 
blow  up  a cave  and  put  up  a hotel  we  will,"  said  Barrie,  before 
adding  he  does  not  believe  any  caves  to  be  on  the  property,  and  the 
resort  would  work  with  First  Nations  if  they  did  find  something. 

"I  bought  the  property,  I own  it,  we  have  the  mining  rights,  so  what? 

Les  Bjola,  project  developer  for  the  $2 . 3-billion,  1,300-acre 
development,  said  he  believes  at  least  one  of  the  suggested  caves  is 
outside  the  resort's  boundary,  south  of  a planned  vineyard  on  a slope 
below  the  signature  19th  hole. 

"There  are  no  caves  on  Bear  Mountain,"  Bjola  said,  gesturing  to  a map 
during  an  interview  at  the  resort. 
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Band  in  Ontario  threatens  to  block  access  to  cottages 
May  25,  2006 

A First  Nations  group  in  Ontario  is  threatening  to  block  access  to  a 
subdivision  on  its  reserve  that  contains  cottages  unless  Ottawa 
quickly  renews  a leasing  agreement  that  brings  money  to  the  reserve. 

The  Chippewas  of  Nawash  First  Nation,  whose  reserve  is  north  of 
Wiarton,  say  they  are  upset  that  the  federal  Indian  Affairs 
Department  has  not  yet  renewed  the  agreement  with  non-natives  who  own 
cottages  on  140  lots  on  their  land.  They  say  they  have  waited  10 
years  for  the  department  to  sign  the  agreement. 

Their  reserve  occupies  part  of  eastern  shore  of  the  Bruce  Peninsula 
on  Georgian  Bay. 

Linder  the  Indian  Act,  the  department  is  responsible  for  administering 
the  leasing  agreement,  but  the  Chippewas  say  their  2,300  band  members 
are  running  out  of  patience.  They  believe  the  delay  in  signing  is  a 
result  of  legal  issues. 

Chief  Chief  Paul  Nadjiwan  said  if  the  agreement  is  not  renewed  soon, 
the  band  will  have  no  choice  but  to  prevent  cottagers  from  entering 
the  reserve.  A "No  Trepassing"  sign  put  up  in  the  subdivision  a few 
weeks  ago  was  taken  down  but  was  replaced  with  a new  one  over  the 
Victoria  Day  weekend. 

Nadjiwan  said  money  from  the  cottagers  cannot  reach  the  community 
unless  the  lease  is  signed. 

"If  there  is  an  agreement,  they  know  that  they  are  welcome,  and  they 
have  always  been  treated  well  by  our  community,"  he  said.  "But  if 
there  is  no  agreement?  Then  they  really  can't  access  the  site." 


Cottagers  in  the  subdivision , called  Hope  Bay,  said  they  are  caught 
in  the  middle,  unable  to  sell  their  cottages  because  they  do  not  have 
a lease  to  the  land  and  unsure  of  what  access  they  will  have  because 
of  the  dispute. 

Paul  Van  der  Camer,  a cottager  in  the  area,  said  the  people  who  lease 
the  cottages  are  not  the  problem. 

"We've  been  there  38  years  we've  enjoyed  it  we  haven't  had  a problem 
until  this,"  he  said. 

"And  it  is  unsettling  because  nobody  knows  what's  going  on." 

Indian  Affairs  has  issued  temporary  permits  to  the  cottagers  for  the 
summer.  The  Chippewas  are  expected  to  meet  with  Indian  Affairs  on 
Monday  to  talk  about  the  issue. 
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Police  arrest  Eagleridge  protesters 
May  25,  2006 

West  Vancouver  police  arrested  at  least  20  protesters  on  Thursday 
morning  at  the  Eagleridge  Bluffs  tent  city  that  went  up  more  than  a 
month  ago. 

They  were  the  people  who  decided  to  stay  and  be  arrested  after  Staff - 
Sgt  3im  Almas  read  aloud  both  the  court  injunction  ordering  them  to 
leave  and  the  subsequent  enforcement  order. 

There  were  about  70  people  at  the  site  at  the  time,  and  most  of  them 
walked  away  across  the  existing  highway  when  he  finished. 

Police  say  those  arrested  will  face  possible  civil  charges  for 
violating  the  court  order. 

Earlier  in  the  morning,  the  leader  of  the  protest  said  he  was  looking 
forward  to  the  arrests. 

"If  this  is  going  down  today,  we  want  it  to  be  memorable.  So  I'm 
hopeful  that  it  is  going  to  be  a media  circus,"  said  Dennis  Perry, 
who  heads  the  Coalition  to  Save  Eagleridge  Bluffs. 

FROM  APRIL  17,  2006:  Olympic  highway  foes  set  up  tent  city 
The  Eagleridge  tent  city  went  up  in  April,  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
construction  of  a new  section  of  the  Sea  to  Sky  Highway  through  the 
rock  bluffs  in  time  for  the  2010  Winter  Olympics. 

They  say  the  highway  project  would  destroy  a sensitive  wetland. 

The  protesters  want  the  provincial  government  to  build  a tunnel 
through  the  area  of  multimillion-dollar  homes  instead  of  logging  and 
blasting  through  the  bluffs.  But  the  government  has  refused,  saying 
it  would  cost  too  much. 

The  contractor  went  to  B.C.  Supreme  Court  earlier  this  month,  seeking 
and  obtaining  an  injunction  ordering  the  protesters  to  move  out  to 
allow  his  crews  to  begin  work. 

FROM  MAY  15,  2006:  Eagleridge  protesters  told  to  get  out  of  the  way 
But  the  campers  refused  to  leave,  and  appealed  the  decision, 
unsuccessfully. 

The  contractor  then  returned  to  court  and  obtained  an  enforcement 
order,  which  is  being  carried  out  at  the  protest  site  on  Thursday. 
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A New  Kind  of  Movement.  Decolonization  and  Revolution 
By  Taiaiake  Alfred 
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This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  excerpts  abridged  and  adapted  from 
Taiaiake  Alfred's  new  book  Wasa'se:  Indigenous  Pathways  of  Action  and 
Freedom.  In  this  book  Alfred  makes  a break  from  his  earlier 
perspective  that,  he  says,  "held  faith  in  what  was,  in  effect, 
a 'traditionalist'  ideology,  which  ignored  the  practical  realities  of 
quite  extreme  dependency  and  complacency  regrettably  rooted  in  the 
fabric  of  contemporary  indigenous  community  life."  Alfred  goes  on  to 
admit,  "We  were  wrong  in  the  noble  and  futile  hope  that  people  can  be 
made  to  change  by  simply  exposing  them  to  ceremonies,  teachings,  and 
truths . " 

Here,  Alfred  advocates  a revolutionary  strategy  that  involves 
confrontation  with  the  racist  agenda  of  the  Canadian  state.  His  ideas 
are  grounded  in  the  diverse  experiences  of  resistance  across  Canada 
and  beyond,  drawing  from  dialogues  with  numerous  radical  indigenous 
activists  ? including  the  rarely  heard  voices  of  indigenous  youth.  We 
have  attempted  to  evoke  the  breadth  of  these  dialogues  in  Wasa'se  by 
incorporating  excerpts  from  the  interviews  dispersed  throughout  the 
book. 

-Deborah  Simmons 

There  is  always  a danger  in  speaking  of  colonization  in  theoretical 
ways,  whether  legal,  political  or  sociological.  Those  of  us  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  rethink  our  own  identities  and  our  nationhood, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  remaking  of  our  relationships  and 
institutions,  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  distance  our  minds  or  our 
hearts  from  the  present  and  personal  realities  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Onkwehonwe  (First  Peoples)  are  living.  The  spiritual  disconnection 
I am  claiming  here  to  be  the  root  problem  of  colonization  has 
affected  us  all  in  painful  and  psychologically  debilitating  ways. 

This  must  be  acknowledged  and  respected. 

Disconnection  is  the  precursor  to  disintegration,  and  the  deculturing 
of  our  people  is  most  evident  in  the  violence  and  self-destruction 
that  are  the  central  realities  of  a colonized  existence  and  the  most 
visible  face  of  the  discord  colonialism  has  wrought  in  Onkwe-honwe 
lives  over  the  years.  Now  we  will  turn  to  gaining  an  intimate 
understanding  of  what  that  disconnection  means,  of  the  personal 
effects  of  colonialism,  and  of  the  hopes  we  have  of  overcoming  those 
effects  by  using  the  strength  within  ourselves,  our  families  and  our 
communities . 

"People  always  used  to  say  I was  optimistic,  but  I'm  really 
frustrated  because  of  the  divisions  among  our  people.  There  are  some 
of  us  that  believe  so  strongly  in  the  culture  and  our  values,  but 
then  there  are  others  that  want  to  sell-out  our  rights,  thinking  that 
it's  going  to  solve  all  of  our  problems  if  we  just  own  land  and  pay 
taxes  like  everybody  else.  I don't  really  worry  about  it  a lot 
though,  because  I think  that  if  you  just  do  what  you  can  to  make 
things  harder  for  the  government,  you're  really  doing  something. 

That's  what  I like  to  do:  make  things  difficult  for  them."  ? 
Tahehsoomca,  former  elected  band  chief  of  a small  Nuu-Chah-Nulth 
community  on  northern  Vancouver  Island 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  quality  of  life  in  most  indigenous 
communities,  getting  a grip  on  the  seriousness  and  intensity  of  the 
effects  I am  referring  to  here  is  difficult.  Our  communities  for  the 
most  part  are  closed  to  outsiders,  and  Settler  scholars  and  the 


corporate  media  have  ignored  our  living  realities  in  favour  of 
reportage  and  scholarship  on  economic  and  bureaucratic  issues;  they 
have  not  conveyed  to  the  mainstream  any  sense  of  the  challenges  we 
face.  It  is  even  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  data  or  statistics  from 
the  colonial  government  institutions  that  claim  the  mandate  to  manage 
our  affairs. 

But  to  give  some  sense  of  the  problems  faced  by  Onkwehonwe 
communities,  consider  the  information  contained  in  a 1999  report  from 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  which  stated 
Onkwehonwe  are  victimized  by  violent  crimes  at  more  than  twice  the 
rate  of  all  American  residents.  The  report  covered  the  years  1992 
through  1996,  a period  before  more  recent  surges  in  drug  abuse  and 
violence  in  Onkwehonwe  communities.  It  found  the  average  annual  rate 
of  violent  acts  among  Onkwehonwe  was  124  per  1,000  people  ages  12 
years  and  older;  this  figure  was  compared  with  61  violent 
victimizations  per  1,000  African-American,  49  per  1,000  Euroamerican, 
and  29  per  1,000  people  of  Asian  ancestry. 

It  is  important  to  note  as  well  that  the  anomie  experienced  by 
Onkwehonwe  youth  generally  is  combined  with  colonial  psychologies  of 
self-hating,  repressed  rage,  drug  and  alcohol  dependency  and  an 
overall  social  climate  of  racism  which  create  a situation  in  which 
they  are  more  likely  than  any  other  group  of  people  to  experience 
interracial  violence.  In  addition,  the  study  found  alcohol  is  a major 
factor  in  the  violent  acts  committed  by  and  against  Onkwehonwe. 

"There's  lots  of  things  that  people  say,  and  the  way  they  are  towards 
Native  people  ? they  don't  give  you  a chance.  They  expect  the 
stereotype,  they  think  that  you  have  no  education,  you  should  be  on 
drugs,  you  should  be  selling  your  body  for  money,  you  should  be 
drinking.  That's  what  I face  a lot:  people  write  you  off.  Even  our 
own  people,  they  have  their  own  stereotypes.  It  just  makes  it  harder, 
and  when  you  don't  do  those  kinds  of  things,  you're  always  kind  of 
having  to  be  proving  it  to  people.  But  you  don't  always  want  to  be 
proving  something  to  people,  you  just  wanted  to  be  treated  fairly, 
heh?"  ? Chris,  Saskatoon  youth 
*** 

Add  to  this  the  main  legacy  of  colonial  dislocation  and  physical 
dispossession  that  have  led  to  widespread  poverty  and  governmental 
neglect:  health  problems.  Onkwehonwe  suffer  health  problems  at  rates 
exponentially  higher  than  that  of  Settler  populations;  epidemic 
diseases,  obesity/diabetes,  HIV/AIDS  and  the  effects  of  Fetal  Alcohol 
Spectrum  Disorder  are  the  primary  concerns. 

Cycles  of  oppression  are  being  repeated  through  generations  in 
Onkwehonwe  communities.  These  social  and  health  problems  seem  to  be 
so  vexing  to  governments;  large  amounts  of  money  have  been  allocated 
to  implement  government-run  organizations  and  policies  geared  towards 
alleviating  these  problems  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for 
example,  but  they  have  had  only  limited  positive  effect  on  the  health 
status  of  our  communities. 

These  problems  are  not  really  mysterious  nor  are  they  unsolvable. 

They  are  the  logical  result  of  a situation  wherein  people  respond  or 
adapt  to  unresolved  colonial  injustices.  People  in  indigenous 
communities  develop  complexes  of  behaviour  and  mental  attitudes  that 
reflect  their  colonial  situation,  and  out  flow  unhealthy  and 
destructive  behaviours. 

"There  is  a spirit  among  young  people  today  that  is  motivated  by  hate 
and  that  is  motivated  by  anger.  There's  a big  sense  of  injustice 
coming  from  our  young  people.  We're  pissed  off  because  we've  been 
shit  on  and  we've  been  abused.  It's  like  waking  up  from  a sleep  and 
then  noticing  that  you've  been  messed  with,  you  know?  And  when  you 
wake  up  out  of  that  sleep,  you're  like  a bear,  you're  fuckin'  angry. 

But  in  terms  of  our  approach,  and  I wouldn't  want  to  use  the 
word  "refined"  here,  but  it  is  a responsibility  to  carry  on  and  to 
conduct  ourselves  properly  ? we're  always  being  watched  by  the 


people,  heh?  So  yeah,  there  is  hatred,  anger  and  destructiveness,  all 
coming  from  our  sense  of  belonging  in  history  and  our  sense  of  where 
these  conflicts  come  from.  It  also  comes  from  a sober  understanding 
of  our  relationship  with  the  Canadian  government:  we  don't  bullshit 
ourselves  into  believing  that  Canada  has  the  best  intentions  for  our 
people."  ? David  Dennis,  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  Native 
Youth  Movement  in  Vancouver  and  other  urban  centres  in  British 
Columbia;  founder  of  the  Westcoast  Warrior  Society 

The  American  legal  scholar  Deborah  Yashar's  survey  of  contemporary 
indigenous-state  negotiations  on  issues  of  land  claims  and  self- 
government  explains  that  discussion  and  negotiation  encompass  a wide 
range  of  topics  and  offer  many  creative  reform  models.  But  a close 
reading  of  her  research  reveals  all  these  processes  ? in  Latin 
America  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  ? fall  short  and  strictly  define  indigenous  peoples  in  the 
context  of  colonial  structures  and  within  the  framework  of 
Euroamerican  values  and  cultures. 

At  this  point,  decolonization  discourses  exclude  the  discussion  of 
what  the  colonizers  consider  to  be  their  exclusive  purview:  elements 
of  statehood.  What's  more,  Yashar's  research  points  out  that  all  of 
the  so-called  decolonization  and  reconciliation  processes  implemented 
so  far  are  premised  not  on  altruism  or  a sincere  desire  on  the  part 
of  Settlers  for  either  justice  or  peaceful  coexistence  with 
Onkwehonwe,  but  on  what  she  calls  the  premises  of  a "neoliberal 
discourse."  This  means  the  promotion  of  the  existing  political, 
economic  and  social  institutions  and  the  integration  of  Onkwehonwe 
into  colonial  society  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  Settlers  ? the 
reduction  of  collective  rights,  the  promotion  of  individual  rights 
and  decentralization  of  governance  to  aboriginal  structures  designed 
to  mimic  colonial  forms  of  authority. 

"We're  all  getting  so  canadianized  that  we  can't  even  stop  to  think 
about  taking  some  kind  of  action  against  the  colonial  state.  We've 
been  so  assimilated  into  that  state  that  we  can  only  look  for  redress 
within  the  parameters  already  established  by  that  state.  I don't  know 
if  it's  going  to  be  this  generation  or  the  next,  but  I don't  believe 
there  is  a lot  of  time  left  for  those  who  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
revolution  and  resistance  and  creating  the  liberated  zones  for 
indigenous  people  to  survive  in." 

Sakej,  Head  of  the  East  Coast  Warrior  Society;  one  of  the  main 
strategists  and  organizers  behind  the  post-Oka  Warrior  Society 
movements  in  the  east  and  west  coast  fishing  disputes  between 
Onkwehonwe  and  the  government  of  Canada 

The  authentic  Onkwehonwe  reaction  to  this  has  been  diverse  in  terms 
of  defining  the  ideal  relationship  of  the  Onkwehonwe  nation  and  the 
state  (there  are  varying  approaches  to  the  practical  implementation 
of  the  nation-to-nation  concept  that  underlies  all  Onkwehonwe  ideas 
of  coexistence).  But  Onkwehonwe  are  united  in  their  demand  of  the 
Settler  state  a recognition  of  cultural  diversity,  political 
autonomy,  collective  identities  and  rights,  legal  pluralism  and 
indigenous  forms  of  political  representation.  Yet  they  have  run  head- 
on  into  the  fundamental  reality  of  state  sovereignty  and  the 
Euroamerican  notion  of  power:  control  and  monological  thinking. 

Onkwehonwe  ideas  and  complex,  pluralistic  beliefs  are  too  complicated 
and  difficult,  it  seems,  for  simple-minded  Settler  institutions  and 
the  elites  who  control  them,  who  reduce  the  world  into  categories  of 
us-versus-them  and  right-versus-wrong.  Aboriginalism,  with  its  roots 
in  this  dichotomizing  essentialism,  plays  the  perfect  foil  to  the 
Euroamerican  mentality.  Settlers  can  remain  who  and  what  they  are, 
and  injustice  can  be  reconciled  by  the  mere  allowance  of  the  Other  to 
become  one  of  Us.  What  higher  reward  or  better  future  is  there  than 
to  be  finally  recognized  as  achieving  the  status  of  a European? 

Disentangling  the  elements  of  the  Settler  state  from  our  lives  any 


time  soon  seems  out  of  the  question  for  many  of  oun  people.  But  I 
wonder  whether  Onkwehonwe  can  even  hope  to  survive  without  respect 
for  our  freedom  and  rights  as  nations  of  people?  Think  of  the 
European  definition  of  sovereignty,  and  try  to  imagine  how  any  people 
could  preserve  themselves  for  long  without  possessing  the  elements  of 
such  a national  existence:  the  power  of  and  cultural  capacity  for 
self-def inition;  a singular  or  unitary  identity;  a shared  belief  in 
their  independence  and  rights  as  a people;  the  capacity  for  self- 
defence;  and  land  and  a connection  to  the  land  that  provides  the 
bases  for  self-sufficiency  and  for  an  independent  existence.  Without 
all  of  these  things,  a people  will  not  be  long  on  this  earth. 

Yashar  has  surveyed  the  current  situation  facing  indigenous  peoples; 
considered  the  rising  tide  of  dissatisfaction  with  aboriginalist- 
integrationist  agendas  pushed  by  aboriginalist  politicians,  as  well 
as  the  expressed  demands  for  recognition  of  national  existences;  and 
concluded  that  we  need  to  come  up  with  different  and  more  complex 
political  mappings  that  are  capable  of  balancing  the  Euroamerican 
preoccupation  with  individual  rights  with  Onkwehonwe' s diverse 
collective  identities,  forms  of  representation  and  evolving 
structures  of  governance.  In  doing  so,  she  hits  on  the  core  obstacle 
to  peaceful  coexistence  in  this  post-modern  imperial  age:  the 
implicit  homogeneity  of  neoliberalism. 

Yet  her  progressive  proposal  is  still  framed  within  the  state.  This 
is  its  fatal  flaw,  reflecting  the  futility  of  all  internalist 
approaches.  The  state  itself  is  incapable  of  relating  to  other 
entities  in  a pluralistic  and  peaceful  way.  Acceptance  of  an 
Onkwehonwe  existence  within  the  colonial  state,  however  creatively 
imagined,  is  a death  sentence  for  that  indigenous  nation.  The 
imperative  of  the  state  by  design  is  homogenization  and  singular 
control  by  the  monopoly  of  force  and  legitimacy.  Without  a 
fundamental  remaking  of  the  state  itself,  there  is  no  chance  to 
reform  the  relationship  of  the  state  to  indigenous  peoples. 

"We  were  so  colonized  intellectually  that  we  never  even  thought 
beyond  what  the  government  told  us  to  think  about.  The  fact  that  some 
of  our  people  started  to  get  educated  opened  up  a lot  of  ideas,  and 
it  led  us  to  start  speaking  out  about  them.  We  were  just  emotionally, 
physically,  intellectually  tied  up  by  the  government  ? everybody  was 
complacent.  It's  only  been  in  recent  years  that  things  have  started 
to  change,  and  lot  of  that  had  to  do  with  Oka.  That  was  something 
that  people  had  never  experienced  before  ? There'll  be  a lot  of 
internal  friction  in  the  next  few  years.  It's  the  young  people  who 
are  standing  up  and  demanding  that  our  leadership  take  a different 
route  and  turn  away  from  what  the  government  is  offering  us."  ? 
Anonymous  woman  from  a West  Coast  First  Nation 
on  Vancouver  Island 

Even  the  state's  moderate  advocacy  of  aboriginalism ' s goals  has  not 
been  acceptable  to  the  conservative  core  of  colonial  society.  Beyond 
the  commonplace  superficial  rhetoric  of  toleration  and  reconciliation 
in  contemporary  neo-colonial  countries,  state  policy  and  the  law 
remain  solidly  sovereign  in  their  effective  denial  of  distinctiveness 
and  autonomy  for  indigenous  nations  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  that 
can  be  construed  as  meaningful  to  the  continuing  existence  of 
Onkwehonwe. 

Negotiation  and  reconciliation  as  defined  and  implemented  thus  far 
are  perversions  of  justice  in  that  Settler  societies  end  up  gaining 
legal  possession  of  not  only  land  and  governing  power,  but  Onkwehonwe 
histories  and  identities,  integrating  the  desirable  and  useful 
elements  into  their  own  social  fabric  at  little  or  no  moral  or 
economic  cost.  In  their  efforts  to  co-opt  First  Nations  politicians 
and  to  legitimize  their  presence  in  this  hemisphere.  Settlers  attempt 
to  take  root  the  only  way  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  by 
seizing  the  indigenous  heritage  of  the  land. 

Through  negotiation  and  the  development  of  compromise  solutions  with 


aboriginal  politicians  who  they  themselves  employ,  the  Settlers  are 
in  effect  buying  the  legitimacy  of  their  state,  although  they  are 
buying  it  from  people  who  have  no  right  or  authority  to  be  selling  it 
in  the  first  place.  In  the  long-term  view  though,  protests 
by  "traditionalist"  Onkwehonwe  who  hold  out  against  validating  the 
colonial  project  through  negotiations  mean  nothing  to  the  colonizers. 
The  token  amounts  of  money  given  and  the  limited  minority-group 
rights  granted  to  indigenous  peoples  are  a very  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  Settlers  to  be  released  from  the  moral  repercussions  of 
conquest  and  for  their  legitimacy  as  nation-states. 

Every  generation  has  to  speak  for  itself,  but  I see  a lot  of 
degrading  of  leadership  today,  right  across  the  country.  I don't  see 
the  kinds  of  leaders  that  were  there  when  I was  young.  We've  got  a 
lot  of  very  active  young  leaders  today,  but  their  goals  are 
different.  They've  caught  the  white  man's  gold  fever.  That's  what's 
happened  with  our  people,  to  put  it  simply?.  Confusion  is  really  the 
main  problem.  I understand  what  goes  through  young  people's  minds 
when  they're  trying  to  find  their  way.  You  know,  I think  it's  very 
difficult  now  for  young  people.  ? Oren  Lyons,  Faithkeeper  of  the 
Onondaga  Nation;  member  of  the  traditional  Rotinoshonni  Longhouse 
government;  activist  in  the  Red  Power  movement  of  the  1960s  and  1970s 

Instrumentally  reforming  indigenous  cultures  to  make  them  more 
amenable  to  this  endeavour,  recognizing  them,  and  then  making  amends 
for  "historical"  injustices  against  those  reimagined  and  now 
aboriginal  artifices  is  the  perfect  colonial  end-game.  It  assuages 
the  guilt  of  colonization  that  allows  Settlers  to  delude  themselves 
into  believing  they  have  transcended  their  own  brutal,  immoral  past 
and  generated  a new  society  free  of  the  sins  of  empire. 

It  is  possible  for  Onkwehonwe  to  cut  through  the  miseducation  and 
colonial  mythologies  presented  to  us  as  truth.  What  is  being 
Onkwehonwe?  From  what  I've  been  told,  and  from  what  I've  seen  in  all 
the  time  I've  spent  among  Onkwehonwe  all  over  the  world,  "being 
Onkwehonwe"  is  living  heritage,  being  part  of  a tradition  ? shared 
stories,  beliefs,  ways  of  thinking,  ways  of  moving  about  in  the 
world,  lived  experiences  ? that  generates  identities  which,  while 
ever-changing  and  diverse,  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  common  ground  of 
our  heritages  as  original  peoples. 

The  great  Palestinian  literary  scholar  Edward  Said  understood  being 
part  of  a culture  as  participation  in  an  ongoing  dynamic  that 
revolves  around  people's  attempts  to  answer  certain  crucial  questions 
about  themselves  in  the  public  life  of  the  community,  questions  such 
as  how  the  central  traditions  of  a people  are  held  onto,  what  is 
considered  as  a tradition  and  how  a people's  history  is  read.  Like 
Said  was  of  his  own  identity  as  a Palestinian,  I am  drawn  to  the  idea 
of  indigeneity  as  practice,  a dynamic  of  reflection  and  dialogue; 

I've  written  in  the  past  about  the  idea  of  a "self-conscious 
traditionalism."  My  sense  is  that  the  notion  of  peoples'  interactions 
with  their  history  is  the  foundation,  but  that  a meaningful 
Onkwehonwe  identity,  one  that  is  consistent  with  Onkwehonwe 
teachings,  must  go  beyond  reflective  practices  to  an  actual  political 
and  social  engagement  with  the  world  based  on  consensus  arrived  at 
through  broad  conversation  among  people  who  are  part  of  that  culture. 

"There  is  something  starting  these  days,  a new  kind  of  movement  among 
the  youth,  something  that  people  may  not  think  is  very  positive  or 
healthy,  but  which  has  to  be  seen  as  a good  thing  in  the  long  run, 
and  that  is  the  take-over  and  occupation  of  band  council  offices.  We 
need  more  of  this  kind  of  activism;  we  need  a real  grassroots 
revolution  in  this  country."  ? Stewart  Phillip,  Okanagan  Nation,  who 
with  his  wife  loan  is  leader  of  the  Union  of  British  Columbia  Indian 
Chiefs  (UBCIC) . 
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Wolfchild  et  al.  v.  United  States: 

An  exclusive  interview  with  attorney  Erick  Kaardal,  attorney,  on  the 
background,  potential  outcome,  and  implications  of  this  high-profile 
lawsuit  seeking  damages  for  breaches  in  U.S.  trust  responsibility  in 
relation  to  the  Mdwakanton  Dakota  Band  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation. 

Notice  to  plaintiffs:  The  deadline  for  application  has  been  extended  to 
Dune  23,  2006 

Part  One  in  a continuing  series  By  Lise  Balk  King  The  Native  Voice 

There  have  been  countless  greivances  - personal,  political  and  legal  - 
against  the  United  States  for  wrongs  done  to  Indian  people  since  the 
formation  of  this  Country.  Many  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  public,  a smaller  number  have  been  tried  in  court,  and  a few  have 
been  actually  been  successful  in  their  effort  to  make  the  government 
accountable  for  the  injustices.  Wolfchild  et  al.  v.  United  States  is  one 
of  those  rare  examples.  This  court  case,  filed  in  the  U.S.  Federal  Claims 
Court  in  Washington,  DC  in  2003  by  the  Minnesota  law  firm,  Morhman  and 
Kaardal,  P.A.,  has  been  successful  in  arguing  that  a breach  of  trust 
responsibility  has  happened,  and  that  certain  compensation  is  due  to  those 
parties  who  have  been  damaged  by  this  breach  of  trust.  These  people  are, 
as  named  in  the  court  case,  all  direct  lineal  descendants  of  the  original 
members  of  a small  band  of  Dakota  Sioux  called  the  "Loyal  Mdewakanton . " 
These  people  signed  a contract  with  the  U.S.  Government,  wer  e given 
tracts  of  land  in  Minnesota,  and  were  promised  the  "exclusive  and  equal 
benefit"  of  said  lands.  The  lawsuit  contends  that  these  benefits  have  not 
followed  the  descendants  "exclusively  and  equally"  as  intended,  and  the 
U.S.  Federal  Court  has  concurred. 

Not  only  does  the  outcome  of  this  lawsuit  promise  payment  of  damages  for 
past  mismanagement  of  trust  responsibilites,  but  it  may  have  far  reaching 
consequences  for  those  Indian  communities  that  have,  up  until  the  decision 
of  this  court  case,  been  the  sole  beneficiaries  of  the  "benefits"  of  the 
original  lands.  They  are  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  and  the 
Prairie  Island  Indian  Communities  of  Minnesota.  Those  lineal  descendants 
who  participate  in  Wolfchild  et  al.  may  be  provided  the  opportunity  to 
become  members  of  these  communities  and  therefore  may  reap  the  current 
benefits  of  "said  lands,"  including  significant  casino  revenues. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shakopee,  owners  of  reportedly  the  second-most- 
profitable  gaming  operation  in  Indian  country,  the  changes  could  be  earth- 
shattering.  Each  of  the  186  members  of  this  community  receive  per-capita 
payments  of  over  one  million  dollars  per  year.  The  current  membership  has 
been  successful  at  severely  restricting  entrance  of  new  members,  including 
those  with  proof  of  adequate  blood  quantum  and  direct  blood  lineage.  It  is 
feasible  that  Wolfchild  et  al.  v.  United  States  could  open  up  Shakopee' s 
membership  to  include  all  lineal  descendants  identified  in  this  lawsuit, 
thereby  re-distributing  their  per-capita  payments  from  under  200  members 
to  over  4,000  members.  The  geographically  less-advantaged  Prairie  Island 
Community  has  not  been  as  successful  in  their  gaming  ventures,  and  has  a 
different  set  of  enrollment  and  per-capita  payment  guidelines. 

This  portion  of  the  lawsuit,  asking  for  compensation  of  "exclusive  and 
equal  benefit"  into  the  future,  has  been  by  nature  controversial . The 
Shakopee  Community  has  been  generous  to  the  other,  less  financially 
successful  Sioux  tribes,  donating  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  worthy 
causes  and  projects.  They  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this  lawsuit 
as  plaintiffs,  as  has  Prairie  Island.  Both  Communities  have  declined  the 
invitation . 


The  third  community  in  question,  the  Lower  Sioux,  has  had  a majority  of 
their  members  enter  into  the  lawsuit  as  Plaintiffs.  In  April,  their 
Council  election  yielded  a three-fifths  majority  in  favor  of  the 
Community's  participation  in  the  lawsuit,  and  they  have  voted  to  have  the 
Community  at  large  join  as  a Plaintiff. 

There  is  a significant  amount  of  work  being  done  to  identify  the  actual 
lineal  descendants  of  the  "Loyal  Mdewakanton"  for  the  purpose  of  compiling 
an  accurate  and  complete  Plaintiffs  list  for  this  case.  If  you  believe 
that  you  are  a direct  lineal  blood  descendant,  you  have  until  Dune  23, 

2006  to  submit  your  application  for  consideration.  All  of  the  information 
relevant  to  this  pursuit,  including  research,  history,  court  documents  and 
rulings,  the  original  1886  and  1889  census  lists  that  form  the  original 
members  of  the  "Loyal  Mdwakanton,"  and  a list  of  current  plaintiffs  can  be 
found  on  the  Morhman  and  Kaardal,  P.A.  website:  www.mklaw.com.  (Please  do 
not  contact  The  Native  Voice  with  your  inquiries.  We  will  direct  you  to 
contact  the  law  firm) 

Lise  Balk  King:  First  of  all,  how  did  this  lawsuit  get  started  and  how  did 
you  come  to  be  involved  in  this  issue  regarding  the  Mdewakanton  Dakota? 

Erick  Kaardal,  P.A.:  Oddly  enough  I was  born  in  Redwood  Falls,  [Minn.], 
and  my  family  has  been  there  for  a long  time.  That's  right  next  to  Morton 
and  Lower  Sioux.  And  my  father  has  a State  Farm  Insurance  Agency  and 
always  had  good  relations  with  the  members  of  Lower  Sioux.  Then  I went  on 
to  go  to  college  and  law  school  and  I started  my  practice  here  in 
[Minneapolis/St.  Paul]  which  included  civil  rights  work. 

My  father,  after  his  retirement,  was  friends  with  a few  elders  from  the 
Lower  Sioux  and  they  heard  about  some  of  the  case  work  that  we  were  doing 
in  the  legal  arena  including  a case  we  had  won  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
involving  civil  rights.  One  of  the  elders,  Morris  Pendleton,  asked  my 
father  if  he  could  meet  with  me  about  issues  of  grievances  or  complaints 
he  had  regarding  how  the  federal  government  was  working  with  the  lineal 
descendants  [of  the  original  Mdwakanton]. 

Then  after  that,  Morris  and  I met  for  about  an  eighteen  month  period  and 
we  worked  through  the  different  grievances  and  issues.  At  times  I was 
thinking  there  wasn't  any  way  I could  help  them  and  other  times  I was 
thinking,  "Well  there  is  some  promise  here."  Then  I started  doing  some 
investigations  factually  and  legally  and  then  it  really  took  off  when 
Morris  introduced  me  to  others  including  Dr.  Barbara  Buttes  (the  lead 
anthropologist  and  historian  for  the  Mdwakanton)  and  that's  when  we 
decided  to  do  it.  At  the  time,  I didn't  expect  to  win,  I just  thought  that 
these  people  deserved  having  their  question,  their  claim,  put  to  a proper 
forum  because  I think  that  they  had  not  been  treated  properly. 

So,  that's  kind  of  where  it  was;  with  a civil  rights  background,  I was 
looking  to  help  people  and  sometimes  it  takes  a lot  of  conversation  to 
figure  out  if  a lawyer  can  help  people.  We  had  that  conversation  and  then 
we  filed  the  lawsuit. 

King:  This  started  in  2003,  so  what  is  the  status  of  the  lawsuit  now? 

Kaardal:  We're  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims.  They  have  jurisdiction 
over  any  Native  American  trust  mismanagement  claims.  When  we  filed  the 
lawsuit,  the  United  States  moved  to  dismiss  on  the  grounds  that  our 
clients  weren't  trust  beneficiaries;  we  made  a cross-motion  for  summary 
judgment  on  the  grounds  that,  if  the  United  States  is  wrong  on  that  then 
they'd  breach  the  trust  because  they  made  the  elementary  mistake  of 
misidentifying  trust  beneficiaries. 

There  are  two  elementary  mistakes  that  a trustee  can  make;  one  would  be 
losing  or  giving  away  the  trust  property  to  the  wrong  person,  or  secondly, 
misidentifying  the  beneficiary.  And  so,  here,  there  has  been  a 
misidentification  of  the  beneficiary  - and  that's  a big  one,  a very 
fundamental  error  - and  so  the  judge  resolved  on  our  cross-motion  that  we 
won  on  liability  at  that  point. 

That  was  October  2004  and  then  the  government  made  a motion  for 
reconsideration  and  they  lost  that  in  November,  2005. 


Now  we're  working  hard  on  the  genealogy,  because  it  is  important  to  us 
and  to  everyone  to  get  resolution  on  this  and  we've  resolved  that  the  best 
way  to  get  an  expeditious  result  is  to  do  the  genealogy  ourselves  and  not 
to  rely  on  the  government.  I know  that  many  other  instances  of  these  cases 
get  resolved  in  the  sense  that  liability  is  established  but  the  settlement 
funds  are  never  distributed  because  the  genealogy  is  not  finished.  Or 
another  way,  the  accounting  is  not  finished  in  the  Cobell  case  and  so 
forth . 

So  in  our  case,  we  saw  that  it  was  very  important,  if  we  want  to  get 
this  case  done  with  justice,  that  we  complete  the  genealogy.  And  to  the 
credit  of  every  plaintiff,  and  we're  going  to  be  at  about  5,000,  each  one 
of  them  understands  that  they  want  to  wait  because  by  waiting  and  making 
sure  that  everyone's  pulled  in  we  can  move  forward. 

King:  In  that  regard,  there  has  been  a lot  of  rumor  about  who  is  eligible, 
how  they're  eligible  and  how  the  number  of  people  affects  the  final 
outcome.  You  just  got  an  extension  for  the  lawsuit,  what  is  that  extension 
for? 

Kaardal:  It's  for  plaintiffs  joining  the  lawsuit.  The  deadline  has  been 
extended  to  Dune  23.  They  can  either  file  a claim  directly  or  they  can  use 
an  attorney  to  file  a claim,  that  would  be  a motion  to  intervene  and  a 
complaint  and  intervention. 

King:  So,  what  are  the  requirements  for  joining  this  suit? 

Kardaal:  The  requirement  for  joining  the  suit  is  to  be  a lineal  descendant 
of  a person  on  the  May  20,  1886  census  inclusive  of  the  1889  supplement; 
there  are  about  264  people  on  the  two  lists.  So,  you  are  qualified  to  be  a 
plaintiff,  in  our  opinion,  if  you  are  a lineal  descendant  of  any  of  those 
264  people. 

King:  How  are  you  expecting  people  to  apply? 

Kaardal:  The  challenge  here  is  - particularly  here  in  South  Dakota,  and  in 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  and  in  Canada  - that  the  connections 
can  be  somewhat  remote  and  so  there's  an  issue  here  of,  what  is  legal  work 
and  what  information  should  someone  know  if  they  are  going  to  get  into 
this  case. 

The  way  I would  describe  it... it's  not  really  legal  work  to  know  who 
your  grandparent  is  or  your  great-grandparent;  so  you  need  to  be  able  to 
self-identify  your  ancestors  and  then  once  you've  done  that,  then  check  on 
the  census  to  see  if  they're  there.  If  they  are,  then  you  know  that  you 
are  a lineal  descendant.  What  the  lawyers  are  really  good  at  is  helping 
prove  something  like  that. 

I think  that  critical  first  step  is  for  people  to  identify  their 
ancestors  and  then  to  see  if  one  of  their  ancestors  is  on  the  '86  or  '89 
list  and  then  once  they  are,  then  we're  here  to  help  guide  the  search  for 
finding  the  documents.  Now,  often,  what  happens  is  people  are  searching 
for  documents  but  it's  not  really  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  link, 
it's  to  figure  out  who  their  ancestors  are. 

Now  in  Minnesota,  there  are  easy  cases.  For  example,  a few  people  at 
Lower  Sioux  have  parents  on  the  list.  So  that's  not  very  hard;  you  just 
have  to  get  your  own  birth  certificate,  your  parent  is  on  the  list  and 
you're  done.  But  because  of  the  history  here,  particularly  the  1,300 
people  who  were  shipped  by  U.S.  Federal  river  boat  from  Fort  Snelling  to 
Crow  Creek  in  1863...  some  of  those  people  leaving  parents  and 
grandparents  behind  end  up  on  the  list. 

These  are  difficult,  challenging  journeys  for  everyone  to  figure  out. 

It's  one  thing  to  know  your  great-grandparents,  but  to  figure  out  who  your 
great-great-grandparents  are,  that's  something. 

For  those  people  who  are,  and  I'll  use  the  phrase  "full"  of  Dakota  blood, 
it's  a difficult  task  to  find  out  who  all  your  Dakota  great-great 
grandparents  are  and  each  of  them  needs  to  be  searched.  We've  had  a case 
where  a person  that  was  Dakota  had  to  search  all  32  great-great 


grandparents,  and  then  on  the  32nd  one  being  searched  found  the  connection 

So  those  who  are  just  kind  of  getting  started,  we're  very  sympathetic 
because  we've  been  doing  it  for  three  years,  helping  people  find  their 
ancestors.  Even  more  importantly,  were  helping  them  prove  their  lineage 
through  Dr.  Buttes  and  her  expert  opinion. 

King:  I've  also  heard  that  folks  who  have  relatives  who  have  already 
successfully  made  a claim  as  a lineal  descendant,  all  they  have  to  do  then 
is  link  their  blood  lineage  to  the  claim  that  has  already  been 
successfully  proven. 

Kaardal:  You  can  imagine  because  not  all  families  are  perfect,  not  any 
family  is  perfect,  but  a lot  of  families  are  less  perfect  than  others,  so 
we  have  a lot  of  families  saying,  "We're  going  to  submit  these  documents 
but  we  don't  want  the  other  family  members  to  use  them,"  and  vice  versa. 

We  have  a rule:  if  you're  not  going  to  let  us  share  documents  to  prove 
other  people's  lineal  descendence,  then  we  don't  want  your  documents. 

We'll  find  their  connections  another  way.  We're  kind  of  tough  on  that  one, 
but  we're  all  in  it  together,  so  we  might  as  well  get  used  to  it. 

King:  There  have  been  some  people  making  claims  about  being  able  to  "get 
people  in  on  this  claim,"  and  even  going  to  the  point  of  charging  money 
for  their  services.  Who  is  an  authority  on  this  lawsuit  and  who  isn't? 

Kaardal:  Dr.  Buttes  is  an  authority.  She's  worked  in  this  area 
professionally  for  20-some  years  and  she  has  a Ph.D.  in  anthropology.  Not 
only  has  she  shown  the  ability  to  collect  relevant  and  important 
information,  but  she's  also  shown  an  ability  to  analyze  the  information 
and  almost  as  importantly  she's  shown  an  ability  to  then  take  the 
information  and  put  it  in  a useful  way.  I am  in  awe  of  Dr.  Buttes'  work, 
because  she's  done  it  and  it's  just  exceptional  work. 

There  are  a number  of  factors  laying  in  favor  of  this  and  that  is, 
basically,  that  people  do  self -identify  Dakota  and  they  have  been  for  a 
long  time,  and  particularly  the  story  of  the  lineal  descendants  has  been 
preserved  at  Lower  Sioux.  People  have  shown  leadership  by  saying,  "If 
we're  going  to  fix  this,  let's  fix  it  right  and  be  done  with  all  the 
litigation,  the  name-calling,  all  these  disputes  about  genealogy.  Do  it 
once,  have  it  done  right,  and  then  move  on."  Because  for  26  years,  since 
1980  when  the  BIA  started  saying  that  lineal  descendants  don't  have  rights 
they  knew  it  was  wrong  and  they  have  been  working  to  get  this  resolved. 

King:  The  BIA  has  been  using  probate  records  since  they  began  accounting 
and  trust  management,  so  how  can  they  then  say  lineal  descendants  doesn't 
count,  because  that's  what  probate  records  are? 

Kaardal:  That's  right.  With  respect  to  the  genealogical  rules  that  we're 
following,  and  we're  kind  of  following  the  BIA  standards,  we've  done  our 
own  independent  research.  Probate  records  are  very  useful  in  helping  a 
person  identify  who  their  ancestors  are,  but  when  it  comes  to  proving  the 
genealogical  connection,  we  have  to  use  documents  that  more  accurately 
reflect  the  parent-child  connection  and  the  records  that  most  accurately 
reflect  the  parent-child  connection  are  documents  that  are  contemporaneous 
with  the  birth  and  those  documents  tend  to  be  birth  certificates,  infant 
baptismal  records,  or  hospital  records  if  you  can  get  them. 

King:  Because  you  can  put  someone  on  your  probate,  who  is  not  necessarily 
[biologically  connected]  you  can  say,  "I  adopted  this  child?" 

Kaardal:  Exactly,  or  particularly  death  certificates,  because  what's  being 
recorded  is  the  death,  it's  not  who  the  parents  are.  So,  with  probate 
records,  if  it's  adjudicated,  maybe  you  have  a good  record  to  support  the 
court's  findings.  We  understand  the  unfairness  and  arbitrariness  of  people 
not  being  trust  beneficiaries  when  they  are  adopted  in,  but  we're  trying 
to  correct  what  we  see  as  a huge  injustice  at  Shakopee.  And,  that  is,  a 


small  group  of  people  has  a co-opted  the  trust  corpus  of  the  federal 
government  and  we're  trying  to  fix  that.  So  it's  not  going  to  be  a perfect 
world  when  we're  done,  but  we're  hoping  it  will  be  a more  perfect  world. 

King:  What  can  you  tell  me  about  those  folks  who  are  out  there  circulating 
false  information  on  the  reservations? 

Kaardal:  We  identified,  through  complaints  that  were  filed  through  our 
office,  that  a Becky  Red  Earth  has  been  transmitting  information, 
apparently  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  and  that 
information  has  not  been  useful.  In  fact,  for  two  years,  we've  kind  of 
been  battling  with  Becky  Red  Earth  providing  information  that  is 
inaccurate. When  she's  out  there  giving  people  bad  information,  the  result 
is  they're  copying  documents,  they're  making  up  lists  and  they're  paying 
FedEx  fees  or  overnight  fees  and  sending  us  information,  but  it's  bad 
information . 

So,  if  you  can  imagine,  over  half  the  stuff  we  received  on  April  20th 
(the  previous  application  deadline)  was  mostly  from  the  Yankton  area  or 
that  part  of  South  Dakota  (where  Red  Earth  is  circulating),  and  it  was  not 
good  information.  So  when  people  were  filling  out  the  cover  sheet  saying 
who  their  ancestor  was  on  the  1886  census,  it  wasn't  a person  actually  on 
the  1886  census. 

(Please  note:  There  are  NO  alternate  or  additional  lists) 

That  is  problematic  for  two  reasons:  one,  these  people  may  think  they're 
qualified  and  they  ar  not,  and  two,  they  may  be  qualified  for  the  suit  but 
they  have  not  done  enough  work  to  prove  their  lineage  and  they  are  saying, 
"Oh,  we're  qualified.  We're  done." 

King:  So  they  think  their  work  is  done  and  actually  it's  not? 

Kaardal:  That's  right.  And  that's  our  principle  concern  and  then  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a damage  that  is  done  if  someone  is  told  that  they're 
qualified  and  then  they  are  not  going  to  be  qualified,  that  they  are  not  a 
lineal  descendant,  then  there  are  unrealistic  expectations. 

Then  on  the  other  side,  and  this  just  makes  me  gasp,  in  one  instance  we 
have  an  affidavit  where  Becky  Red  Earth  has  told  someone  that  they  are  not 
qualified,  where  it  appears  they  will  be  qualified  or  may  be  qualified, 
and  that's  awful.  So,  we  need  to  work  through  that  and  reeducate  these 
people  that  they  need  to  keep  working  until  they  either  prove  or  disprove 
lineal  descendence. 

King:  There's  also  a rumor  that  the  more  people  who  participate  in  this 
lawsuit,  the  less  money  each  peron  will  receive  in  the  eventual  settlement 
Is  this  true? 

Kaardal:  I think  the  fact  is  that  the  judge  has  indicated  (at  the  February 
2005  status  conference)  that  the  case  won't  be  completed  until  adequate 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  Minnesota  Mdewakanton  world  and  everyone  has 
the  chance  to  participate.  So  what  we've  added  to  that  is  this  element 
that  we're  so  concerned  about  due  process  that  we  think  it  includes 
educating  and  informing  everyone. 

King:  Let's  talk  about  family  members  sharing  documents. 

Kaardal:  We  need  to  persuade  the  genealogical  researchers  in  the  families 
to  work  together  to  find  the  necessary  documents.  The  most  successful 
people  in  South  Dakota  in  qualifying  through  very  difficult  journeys  - 
having  to  go  six  or  seven  generations  back  - have  worked  together.  We  have 
had  examples  of  family  members  from  five  or  six  different  reservations 
working  together  to  find  the  critical  documents.  That's  the  best,  that's 
ideal.  Because,  imagine  32  great-  grandparents,  they  could  have  been 
scattered  too;  so  different  family  members  would  know  different 
information  about  different  great-great  grandparents. 

King:  Flow  do  you  win  this  case?  You  have  already  been  told  by  the  court 


that  the  trust  responsibility  has  been  breached,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
responsibility  for  the  U.S.  government  to  repair  that,  correct? 

Kaardal:  That's  right.  I think  the  best  way  to  describe  the  case  is  that, 
principally  it's  about  getting  damages  for  the  past  and  so  we're  trying  to 
establish  these  breaches  so  that  we  can  get  damages  for  the  past 
misconduct  of  the  federal  government.  As  a secondary  matter,  we're  trying 
to  get  prospective  relief  and  fix  it  for  the  future. 

The  way  the  prospective  relief  is  going  to  have  to  work  is...  if  I'm 
speaking  to  a group  of  Mdewakanton,  I always  tell  them  "I'm  looking  at  you, 
because  you  have  many  voices  here  as  lineal  descendants  of  Lower  Sioux  as 
the  Lower  Sioux  Community." 

The  lead  plaintiff  on  the  lawsuit,  Sheldon  Peters  Wolfchild,  is  now  the 
Chairman  of  Lower  Sioux  and  he's  firmly  committed  to  the  case.  The  other 
voice  that  is  very  important  is  the  organization,  or  non-profit 
corporation,  called  the  Minnesota  Mdewakanton  Dakota  Oyate  and  they've 
been  holding  annual  conventions  for  the  last  two  years  and  they're  going 
to  meet  again  on  May  20. 

That's  a voice  for  the  lineal  descendants  and  what  the  lineal 
descendants  need  to  decide  is  what  they  want  for  the  future.  So,  this  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  through  these  two  organizations. 

King:  So,  there  are  two  parts  to  this  lawsuit;  one  is  that  the  plaintiffs 
are  going  to  get  money  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for  past  harms  done 
and  then,  two,  they're  all  looking  at  the  inclusion  as  direct 
beneficiaries  of  the  original  trust  land  revenues  into  the  future. 

There  is  talk  that  this  includes  the  possibility  of  enrolling  in  the 
Shakopee  Community  and  becoming  beneficiaries  of  the  current  casino 
revenues.  Is  this  true? 

Kaardal:  Yes.  But,  there  are  papers  that  very  clearly  stated  that  the 
Shakopee  Community  was  based  on  a constitution  which  was  the  product  of  a 
breach  of  trust  by  the  United  States,  so  there's  an  issue  of  whether  this 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  the  lineal  descendants  to  reorganize  the 
government.  Because  we  have  one  trust  beneficiary  class,  some  lineal 
descendants  think  that  one  government  may  be  appropriate. 

So  you  have  one  genealogical  list,  and  then  you  could  have  some  local 
governments;  then  you  could  have  a Minnesota  Mdewakanton  Nation.  To  think 
about  it,  we're  at  5,000  lineal  descendants  now  and  we  know  there's  a few 
hundred  more  in  communities  that  aren't  participating  in  the  lawsuit.  It 
would  be  a fantastic  thing  to  have  the  Dakota  finally  reunited  after  they 
were  forced  into  the  diaspora  back  in  1862,  1863  and  forward. 

Then  again,  some  of  the  Dakota  aren't  lineal  descendants  of  the  May  20, 
1886  list  who  would  not  be  Minnesota  Mdewakanton  Dakota  Oyate  based  on  the 
1886  statutes  because  the  membership  was  separate.  But,  then  again,  it 
isn't  about  correcting  all  the  world's  problems,  it's  just  about 
correcting  the  injustice  at  Shakopee. 

King:  Am  I correct  in  saying  that  the  settlement  money  from  this  case,  as 
it  stands  now,  is  coming  from  the  United  States  Treasury? 

Kaardal:  Absolutely. 

King:  Because  there  is  a misunderstanding  now  because  some  potential 
plaintiffs  think  that  they  are  getting  casino  money.  So  what  I have  been 
trying  to  qualify  is  exactly  where  that  money  is  coming  from  and  it's 
coming  from  the  United  States  Treasury  for  a breach  of  trust 
responsibility. 

Kaardal:  Exactly,  dollar  for  dollar. 

King:  The  rumors  are  rampant.  Can  you  speak  about  the  amounts  that  people 
may  be  getting? 


Kaardal:  The  only  thing  I know,  because  we  haven't  been  allowed  discovery. 


is  there's  a 2000  Minnesota  Court  of  Appeals  decision  called  Vig  v.  Vig  .. 
and  the  Shakopee  per  capita  payments  were  adjudicated  and  in  the 
adjudication,  the  1998  Shakopee  per  capita  payments  per  individual  were 
$950,000. 

So  the  per  capita  payments  in  1998  were  nearly  a million  per  member,  and 
there  have  always  been  about  185  members.  Right  now  I think  there  are  186. 
At  least  in  1998,  the  per  capita  payments,  apparently  totaled  $185  million 

(Editor's  note:  the  amount  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  be  expected  to 
pay  for  breach  of  trust  responsibility  may  be  based  upon  the  revenues 
generated  by  the  casino  and  the  per-capita  payments  made  to  the  community 
members.  As  these  are  the  recent  "benefits"  of  the  trust  land.) 

I never  had  expected  to  win.  When  we  won  on  liability,  my  reaction  was 
"Wow,  I have  got  a lot  of  responsibilities."  So,  I have  been  much  more 
reactive  about  this  part.  Remember,  I came  to  this  not  as  ambulance  chaser 
I came  to  it  as  a civil  rights  attorney  and  I represented  elderly  people 
forced  out  of  a nursing  home  and  I had  represented  parents  who  had  their 
children  wrongfully  taken  by  child  protection.  And  I represented  interest 
involving  certain  minority  Protestant  sects  who  wanted  to  participate  in 
the  public  school  system.  I've  taken  free  speech  cases. . .yesterday  I won  a 
free  speech  case  in  the  Minnesota  Court  of  Appeals,  so 

I am  very  interested  in  constitutional  issues,  statutory  issues, 
difficult  legal  issues.  So  I think  I'm  a bad  person  to  talk  about  the 
money  because  to  the  people  who  had  approached  me,  it  wasn't  about  the 
money,  it  was  always  about  the  land  and  of  painting  the  political  status, 
the  political  position  of  the  Minnesota  Mdewakanton. 

King:  But  I'm  trying  to  quash  some  rumors  out  there.  This  is  part  of 
what's  fueling  the  family  feuds  regarding  "who  is  getting  on  the  list  and 
who  is  or  isn't  sharing  genealogical  information."  So  what  I am  trying  to 
do  is  look  at  this  realistically  and  realize  that  we're  not  talking  about 
each  person  getting  millions  of  dollars  individually. 

Kaardal:  Again,  I can  say  that  I don't  know  that  because  we  haven't  been 
allowed  to  do  any  discovery.  But  my  advice  to  clients  is  that  the  case 
isn't  going  to  be  completed  until  we  get  all  of  lineal  descendants  in,  so 
we  have  got  to  continue  to  work  on  that.  And  then  after  we  finish  that,  I 
think  we  will  be  allowed  discovery  and  we'll  find  out  what  the  potential 
damages  are. 

My  recommendation  to  people  who  are  prospective  lineal  descendants  is  to 
hurry  up  and  get  their  work  done  and  then  we'll  find  out.  To  me,  the  issue 
of  being  a landowner,  a trust  beneficiary,  at  Shakopee  or  Lower  Sioux 
should  be  sufficient  motivation  to  get  your  documents  together  and  then 
with  respect  to  cash  payment  for  past,  we'll  see  how  that  goes. 

Now  with  respect  to  prospective  relief,  I'm  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  consequence  of  this  case  that  the  lineal  descendants  will  be  receiving 
equal  per  capita  payments  and  whether  that's  a little  money  or  a lot  of 
money  but  I am  going  to  look  at  the  lineal  descendants  and  say,  "It's  up 
to  you.  If  you  decide  for  a reason  that  you're  not  going  to  manage  the 
casino  well,  or  manage  the  casino  at  all,  it's  up  to  you.  Or  you  want  to 
have  one  casino  or  other  businesses  it  might  end  up  being  quite  profitable 
for  you . " 

...to  be  continued ...  check  the  next  issue  of  The  Native  Voice  for  Part  Two 
of  the  interview  with  Erick  Kaardal,  attorney. 
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Leech  Lake  Band  split  on  revival  of  banishment 

A proposal  to  bar  a reputed  gang  leader  from  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation 
is  sparking  arguments  about  an  old  custom. 

Larry  Oakes,  Star  Tribune 
May  22,  2006 

CASS  LAKE,  MINN.  - Last  month,  Minnesota  prison  officials  gave  Leech  Lake 
Indian  Reservation  leaders  some  alarming  information:  Leech  Lake  enrollee 
Wakinyan  McArthur,  27,  a convicted  killer  and  reputed  prison  leader  of  the 
Native  Mob  gang,  was  soon  to  be  released  to  a halfway  house  in  Minneapolis. 

Prison  officials  said  that  surveillance  of  McArthur's  letters  and  calls 
indicated  that  he  planned,  once  free,  to  expand  the  gang  on  the 
reservation,  taking  violent  revenge  on  enemies. 

Although  McArthur's  probation  forbids  him  from  going  to  the  reservation, 
Ojibwe  band  leaders  were  worried  enough  by  what  prison  officials  reported 
to  consider  reviving  an  old  custom:  banishment. 

Advocates  of  a proposal  that  would  allow  police  to  eject  him  from 
reservation  property  say  that  drastic  measures  are  needed  to  stem  the  tide 
of  murder,  drugs  and  violence  on  the  northern  Minnesota  reservation. 

"The  situation  is  dire,"  Tribal  Chairman  George  Goggleye  Dr.  wrote  last 
week  in  a memo  that  asked  the  reservation ' s Local  Indian  Council  advisory 
groups  for  feedback  on  the  idea. 

But  on  Monday,  as  McArthur  was  being  released  from  the  state  prison  at 
St.  Cloud,  the  Indian  Councils,  composed  of  leaders  from  communities  on 
the  reservation,  voted  against  recommending  banishment.  According  to 
Tribal  Attorney  Mike  Garbow,  the  group  said  it  didn't  have  enough 
information  on  exactly  what  banishment  would  mean  and  felt  the  issue 
needed  more  study. 

ast  week,  many  tribal  members  spoke  against  the  proposal  at  a public 
meeting.  Some  said  that  giving  tribal  government  banishment  powers  would 
invite  abuse  of  members'  rights  and  could  be  used  as  a political  weapon. 

Record  of  crime  and  time 

Court  records  say  that  McArthur,  also  known  as  Leroy  White,  also  known 
as  "Con,"  was  11  when  he  first  appeared  in  court.  By  15  he'd  been  charged 
with  truancy,  theft,  burglary,  tampering  with  a motor  vehicle,  assault, 
escape,  and  gun  possession  --  all  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

In  1995,  when  he  was  16,  he  was  charged  with  fatally  shooting  29-year- 
old  Stacy  Rivers  at  a south  Minneapolis  party.  Citing  lack  of  proof  of 
intent,  prosecutors  allowed  him  to  plead  to  unintentional  second-degree 
murder.  He  got  a stayed  12  1/2-year  sentence,  probation  and  time  in  a 
juvenile  home. 

In  1998,  when  he  was  19,  he  was  charged  with  murdering  Derome  Peake,  21, 
outside  a Minneapolis  house  frequented  by  the  Native  Mob.  A jury  acquitted 
him,  but  then  a judge  revoked  his  probation  for  illegal  gun  possession, 
sending  him  to  prison. 

Last  week,  from  the  St.  Cloud  prison,  McArthur  declined  an  interview 
request . 

His  mother.  Flora  White,  said  in  a letter  that  the  justice  system  is 
"setting  him  up  to  fail  before  he  even  gets  out  by  spreading  all  this 
propaganda  about  him."  She  asked  why  the  state  planned  to  release  him 
Monday  if  it  knew  he  intends  to  commit  crimes. 

Corrections  spokeswoman  Liz  Bogut  said  the  department  didn't  have  strong 
enough  evidence  to  keep  McArthur  locked  up  until  his  sentence  expires  in 
2010.  His  release  reflects  the  typical  good-time  reduction  of  the  last 
third  of  his  confinement. 

"These  offenders  are  very  smart,"  Bogut  said.  "They  know  how  to 
circumvent  the  system.  The  letters  are  just  ambiguous  enough  [to  avoid 
sanctions] . " 

One  of  McArthur's  letters  monitored  by  prison  officials  said,  in  part: 

"I  think  it's  a very  good  idea  to  go  up  north  [and]  lay  out  that 
'foundation  of  [family'  and]  structure  a circle  [and]  open  up  shop."  The 
letter  was  part  of  the  presentation  to  Leech  Lake  members  by  a Minnesota 
Department  of  Corrections  investigator. 


Prison  officials  suspect  that  McArthur  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Native 
Mob  in  the  system  for  at  least  two  years  and  has  even  tried  to  order  "hits 
" Bogut  said. 

"He's  talking  about  coming  up  here  to  get  payback  for  those  who 
testified  against  his  brother, " Garbow  said. 

One  of  his  brothers,  Wambli  Ska  McArthur,  31,  is  serving  a life  sentence 
for  fatally  shooting  a man  last  year  at  the  Little  Earth  housing  complex 
in  Minneapolis.  Prosecutors  said  he's  a Native  Mob  leader,  too. 

Another  brother,  Shaun  Emery  White,  22,  is  serving  a 30-year  sentence 
for  participating  in  a mugging  at  a Minneapolis  apartment  building,  during 
which  his  accomplice  shot  and  killed  one  of  their  three  victims. 

Bogut  said  that  Wakinyan  McArthur  will  be  intensely  supervised  and 
tracked  by  a GPS  device.  Probation  rules  will  forbid  him  from  going  to  the 
reservation . 

Ulterior  motives  suspected 

Goggleye's  attempt  to  rally  reservation  leaders  behind  banishment  came 
after  opponents  packed  a forum  in  Cass  Lake.  Encouraged  by  Tribal 
Secretary-Treasurer  Archie  LaRose,  they  said  the  reservation  government 
can't  be  trusted  with  banishment  powers. 

Several  speakers  worried  that  they  or  their  family  members  might  be  next 
Some  saw  it  as  playing  into  the  hands  of  a justice  system  that  imprisons 
disproportionate  numbers  of  Indians.  Others  feared  the  government  might 
banish  political  enemies. 

"You  can't  give  [a  tribal  council]  the  power  to  banish;  they'll  abuse  it 
all  over  the  place,"  said  Gary  Howard,  who  also  told  the  crowd  he'd  met 
McArthur  when  they  were  in  prison  together.  He  was  one  of  several  speakers 
who  acknowledged  having  a criminal  record. 

LaRose,  the  only  one  of  the  five-member  Tribal  Council  so  far  to  come 
out  against  the  proposal,  said  banishment  should  be  invoked  only  by  a 
reservation-wide  vote. 

"This  will  not  stop  at  one  person,"  said  LaRose,  who  is  currently  banned 
from  tribal  casinos  for  allegedly  intimidating  employees  into  giving  him 
unauthorized  access  to  surveillance  equipment  and  tapes. 

In  1994,  he  and  four  others  were  charged  with  robbing  the  Palace  Casino 
near  Cass  Lake.  But  after  juries  acquitted  two  of  the  men,  prosecutors 
dismissed  charges  against  the  other  three,  including  LaRose.  He  says  his 
exclusion  from  the  casinos  is  political  harassment;  other  officials  say 
he's  the  one  playing  politics. 

"The  Tribal  Council  is  doing  all  it  can  to  fight  this  [crime]  onslaught, 
and  Archie  floods  the  room  with  the  dregs  of  society,"  said  Garbow,  the 
tribal  attorney.  "Supporters  [of  banishment]  were  too  intimidated  to 
speak. " 

Larry  Oakes  1-218-727-7344 
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Indians  establish  own  court  system 
Mainly  civil  cases  handled  by  a judge 
By  lose  Luis  limenez 
UNION-TRIBUNE  STAFF  WRITER 
May  28,  2006 

In  a modest  office  above  a downtown  Escondido  storefront,  an  American 
Indian  law  school  graduate  and  a retired  Superior  Court  commissioner  are 
working  on  a project  that  could  significantly  alter  the  region's  justice 
system  for  American  Indians. 

The  Intertribal  Court  of  Southern  California  is  the  latest  in  various 
attempts  to  establish  an  independent  court  to  handle  legal  matters 


generated  on  the  reservations  of  San  Diego  County's  Indian  tribes. 

It  began  in  summer  2005  and  is  open  to  any  tribe. 

The  cases  so  far  have  centered  on  mediating  civil  disputes  and  child- 
custody  issues.  Several  tribes  have  started  using  the  court  as  the  venue 
to  hear  civil  infractions,  ranging  from  being  drunk  in  public  to  illegally 
discharging  a firearm. 

It  also  will  serve  as  the  venue  to  resolve  disputes  for  non-Indians 
visiting  casinos  or  doing  business  on  reservations  that  use  the 
intertribal  court. 

The  tribes  most  active  in  the  intertribal  court  are  clustered  in  North 
County,  such  as  Pala  and  Pauma.  The  wealthier,  more  well-known  tribes  such 
as  Sycuan  and  Viejas  in  East  County  say  they  either  have  not  heard  of  the 
court  or  have  little  or  no  interest  in  joining. 

Funding  is  a primary  challenge  because  the  court  must  find  a revenue 
stream  to  continue  growing.  Because  California  law  applies  on  tribal  lands, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  does  little  to  help  fund  local  tribes  in 
establishing  their  own  courts,  legal  experts  said. 

Temet  Aguilar,  the  tribal  court's  administrator,  is  aware  of  the 
challenges.  But  Aguilar  still  envisions  a day  when  the  court  can  handle 
all  of  the  legal  issues  from  the  county's  18  reservations,  giving  the  more 
than  4,000  Indians  in  the  county  a forum  where  the  norms  of  their  society 
will  be  considered  in  meting  out  justice. 

"When  our  judge  goes  to  their  reservation,  he's  their  judge,"  Aguilar 
said.  "We  do  our  best  to  incorporate  culture  and  tradition  into  the  court 
system. " 

Beginning  steps 

Planning  for  the  intertribal  court  started  in  2002  when  the  Southern 
California  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association  landed  a $150,000  grant  from  the 
Justice  Department  to  use  as  seed  money. 

Aguilar,  a member  of  the  La  Holla  band  of  Luiseno  Indians,  was  a recent 
graduate  of  Arizona  State  University's  Indian  Legal  Program  when  he  was 
tapped  to  start  the  project.  During  those  first  three  years,  Aguilar  did 
everything  from  finding  and  decorating  an  office  to  helping  tribes  rewrite 
laws  and  constitutions  in  order  to  participate. 

There  were  also  plenty  of  meetings  with  local  tribal  leaders  to 
determine  what  services  the  court  needed  to  provide. 

Three  major  issues  that  arose  were  enforcement  of  trespassing  and  other 
quality-of-life  laws;  child-welfare  issues;  and,  family-estate  disputes. 

In  2005,  Aguilar  tapped  retired  Commissioner  Anthony  Brandenburg  to 
become  the  intertribal  court's  first  chief  judge.  Brandenburg  was  a lawyer 
in  private  practice  and  a member  of  the  Encinitas  school  board  during  the 
1980s  before  he  was  appointed  a commissioner  in  1989. 

Brandenburg  traces  his  interest  in  Indian  law  to  a conversation  27  years 
ago  with  a man  on  a reservation  that  led  to  decades  of  free  legal  work  for 
the  tribes. 

When  the  court  started  hearing  cases  in  December,  it  chose  to  resolve 
them  through  mediation  and  arbitration,  Aguilar  said.  The  method  resembles 
the  tradition  of  resolving  disputes  before  tribal  leaders,  but  without  the 
bias  that  could  sometimes  creep  into  the  judgment  of  the  leaders. 

The  intertribal  court  provides  both  sides  an  independent  decision-maker 
with  no  stake  in  the  outcome  who  also  will  consider  their  unique  customs 
and  traditions,  Aguilar  said. 

"There  is  tribal  law  out  there,  but  there  hasn't  been  a judicial  system 
to  enforce  it,"  Aguilar  said.  "The  judge  is  comfortable  getting  on  the 
reservations  and  making  a decision  without  worrying  about  getting  fired  by 
the  tribal  chairman." 

The  court's  proceedings  are  closed  to  the  public,  which  prevents  Aguilar 
from  talking  about  specific  cases.  Aguilar  used  a general  example  to 
illustrate  some  differences  between  the  state  court  system  and  the  tribal 
court . 

In  a child-welfare  case  through  the  state  system,  a child  who  is  taken 
from  the  parents  probably  would  become  a ward  of  the  state  if  the  child 
cannot  be  placed  with  an  immediate  relative,  such  as  a grandparent. 

In  the  intertribal  court,  the  judge  can  consider  the  tribal  tradition 


that  extended  family  members  - such  as  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  - are 
considered  close  relatives  and  place  the  child  with  one  of  them,  Aguilar 
said.  It  also  would  keep  the  child  within  his  or  her  tribe's  culture  and 
traditions . 

In  a probate  case,  the  judge  can  consider  hearsay,  or  second-hand, 
evidence  that  would  not  be  allowed  in  state  court,  Brandenburg  said. 

"Asking  people  to  speak,  even  though  it  may  be  hearsay  or  would  not  be 
considered  as  evidence  in  state  court,  is  allowed  here,"  said  Brandenburg, 
who  estimates  he  hears  about  a dozen  cases  monthly. 

"We're  dealing  with  tribes  that  have  no  written  history,"  Brandenburg 
said . 

Issue  of  sovereignty 

Tribal  courts  have  existed  since  the  early  1900s  when  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  encouraged  tribes  to  create  their  own  justice  systems  to 
deal  with  internal  affairs,  said  Kevin  Gover,  who  teaches  Indian  law  at 
Arizona  State  University. 

In  the  1950s,  with  the  Cold  War  heating  up  and  lawmakers  viewing 
communism  as  a growing  threat.  Congress  passed  "Public  Law  280."  It 
granted  seven  states,  including  California,  jurisdiction  over  tribal  lands. 
Lawmakers  saw  it  as  a way  to  assimilate  the  sovereign  Indian  nations  into 
the  larger  society. 

It  didn't  work. 

Tribes  that  had  established  courts  continued  to  expand  their  judicial 
systems  to  include  police  agencies,  jail  systems  and  appellate  courts.  And 
as  Indian  gaming  has  flourished  in  recent  years,  especially  in  the  West, 
tribes  have  exercised  more  and  more  of  their  sovereignty,  Gover  said. 

"I'm  not  surprised  that  they  are  looking  to  establish  their  own  justice 
system,"  Gover  said  about  the  local  intertribal  court.  "It's  safe  to  say 
most  tribes  want  to  govern  themselves.  It's  part  of  the  evolution  of 
tribal  government  in  California." 

In  Arizona,  the  tribal  and  state  courts  act  as  parallel  institutions 
guided  by  separate  laws,  Gover  said.  For  the  most  part,  tribal  courts  deal 
with  non-Indians  on  minor  affairs,  such  as  infractions  or  small  claims 
cases,  Gover  said.  With  more  serious  issues,  such  as  felonies  or 
multimillion-dollar  lawsuits,  jurisdiction  remains  in  the  federal  courts, 
he  said. 

They  even  differ  on  how  to  handle  misconduct  by  an  attorney.  Gover 
recalled  a recent  Arizona  case  in  which  a tribal  court  suspended  an 
attorney  for  misconduct,  but  the  suspension  was  not  recognized  by  the 
state  bar  association  because  it  found  that  the  tribal  court's  procedures 
differed  greatly  from  the  state's  system. 

Gover  sees  that  reality  changing  as  Indians  on  the  reservation  do  more 
business  with  the  society  that  surrounds  them. 

"As  tribal  courts  grow  and  make  more  decisions,  they  have  an  impact  on 
people  who  don't  live  on  the  reservations,"  Gover  said. 

How  big  and  influential  the  intertribal  court  becomes  in  San  Diego 
County  will  depend  on  how  many  tribes  use  the  venue  and  if  it  can  find  the 
revenue  stream.  Unlike  state  governments,  the  intertribal  court  cannot 
impose  taxes  to  fund  its  operations. 

A spokesman  for  Sycuan,  one  of  the  wealthier  reservations  that  is  known 
for  its  casino  and  resort  east  of  San  Diego,  said  the  tribe  had  not  heard 
of  the  court.  Other  reservations  did  not  return  repeated  messages  seeking 
comment . 

Leon  Acebedo,  head  of  the  lamul  tribe,  said  he  sees  the  intertribal 
court  as  a logical  extension  of  the  tribe's  growth. 

"Anytime  we  can  exercise  one  of  our  sovereign  powers,  it  benefits  our 
people,"  Acebedo  said.  "In  the  future,  I can  see  our  people  resolving  all 
of  their  problems  without  leaving  the  reservation . " 
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Six  Honses  fon  Hen 
by  Dohnny  Rustywine 

The  sheep  camp  had  white  wall  tents,  and  evenyone  slept  on  cots.  It  was 
when  the  wonk  was  done,  that  wond  came  we  wene  to  head  down  the  mountain. 
The  tnuck  was  gone  and  so  we  walked  down  thnough  the  pine  tnees  fon  a 
while  making  oun  own  tnail,  then  slowly  the  pinon  pine  and  cedans  came  and 
we  walked  along  looking  at  the  place  whene  we  lived.  We  came  off  the 
mountain  and  fnom  thene  could  see  the  old  folks  place,  a couple  of  houses, 
and  a bnush  summen  shelten  next  to  the  house.  It  is  called  a Cha'oh,  which 
is  the  outside  living  noom,  cooking  anea  and  sometimes  sleeping  anea  of 
oun  home.  We  could  see  an  old  gneen  Fond  pickup  panked  in  fnont  and  smoke 
coming  fnom  inside  the  Cha'oh.  this  was  my  ginlfniends'  family's'  tnuck,  I 
called  hen  "John  Ginl",  it  was  hen  nickname. 

This  was  my  eighteenth  yean,  and  had  plans  to  attend  school,  but  had 
neceived  my  dnaft  notice.  It  was  1968  and  was  selected  to  senve  in  the 
senvice  fon  my  countny.  We  had  not  leanned  anything  in  school  about 
Vietnam,  it  was  a stnange  place,  just  a wond,  but  the  thought  of  it  was  a 
distant  point  in  the  futune.  I would  wonny  about  it  laten.  I had  neceived 
my  acceptance  letten  fnom  the  Univensity  of  Utah,  so  this  was  to  be  put  on 
hold  until  sometime  laten.  This  was  my  summen  to  enjoy,  to  live  and  take 
it  easy  befone  the  beginning  of  the  nest  of  my  life  was  to  stant. 

My  cousins,  Michael  and  Silas  lived  a little  ways  to  the  west,  maybe  a 
quanten  of  a mile  and  they  wene  walking  with  me.  We  wene  all  young,  stnong 
and  invincible.  The  gneen  Fond  was  known  to  us,  it  belonged  to  the  family 
of  my  ginlfniend  who  lived  not  too  fan  off.  We  had  spent  some  time 
togethen.  I wondened  what  they  wene  doing  at  the  house. 

We  cnossed  the  open  anea  between  the  sheep  connals  and  Cha'oh  and  fnom 
the  smell  of  the  smoke,  meat  was  cooking  and  it  smelled  good.  Looks  like 
we  ane  gonna  eat,  we  said.  When  we  got  thene,  we  could  see  that  this  was 
mone  than  a visit. 

My  gnandfathen,  gnandmothen,  fathen,  mothen  and  my  cousin's  panents  wene 
sitting  thene  as  well  as  a few  of  oun  olden  nelations,  the  Nation's,  wene 
sitting  on  the  gnound,  legs  cnossed  and  talking  with  my  ginlfniend 's 
panents,  hen  bnothens  and  two  of  hen  uncles.  She  was  not  thene  with  them. 
This  was  a gathening,  some  business  was  going  on  hene  and  so  we  out  of 
nespect  to  the  eldens  stood  outside  of  the  cincle  and  wondened  what  was 
going  on.  We  could  smell  the  meat  and  oun  mouths  watened  at  the  thought  of 
it,  but  we  could  not  intennupt  them  to  get  to  it.  We  would  have  to  wait. 

I could  hean  the  talking  of  those  sitting  in  the  cincle;  it  was  low  and 
senious.  I had  been  nespectful  to  hen  so  I knew  it  was  not  about  hen 
cannying  any  child  fon  me,  it  had  to  be  something  else,  but  the  thought 
was  not  lost  on  my  cousin,  Michael.  He  said  to  me,  "What  did  you  do  to 
hen?",  I told  him  "Nothing".  He  said,  "It  doesn't  look  like  it." 

I went  in  slowly  to  the  left  of  the  cincle  tnying  to  look  invisible  and 
sat  next  to  my  fathen.  Navajo  Ginls'  fathen,  said,  8 honses,  4 conchos, 
jaclo  (stnings  of  tunquoise  beads)  and  4 cows.  I sat  thene  and  I knew  it, 
they  wene  discussing  me.  My  fathen  looked  at  me  and  said  quietly,  do  you 
want  this  ginl?  I did  not  know  what  to  say,  what  can  you  say.  I had  just 
finished,  fixing  the  fence  and  was  looking  at  eating,  not  giving  up  the 
nest  of  my  life.  I was  too  young  to  get  mannied.  It  was  too  fast,  too  soon. 
Evenyone 's  eyes  wene  looking  at  me;  they  had  heand  my  fathen  as  if  he  had 
shouted  it  fnom  the  mountain.  I looked  at  my  dad,  my  mom  and  all  those 
thene.  I wasn't  neady  fon  this.  This  as  the  twentieth  centuny,  we  had  a 
night  to  choose  oun  mates.  I heand  Navajo  Ginl's  mothen  say,  "We  want  six 
honses  fon  hen". 

I had  eaten  at  hen  place  a few  times  and  helped  them  with  some  wonk 
anound  thein  house,  hauled  waten  and  wood.  All  that  time  hen  mothen  had 
hungny  eyes  fon  me,  as  a "son-in-law".  They  wanted  to  be  nepaid  fon  the 
food  I had  eaten,  they  wanted  me.  I sat  thene  and  thought  about  my  futune. 


my  place  here  and  all  those  here  and  said.  Thank  you,  for  your  concern  for 
your  daughter  and  myself,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  take  make  a home 
together.  I have  to  go  in  the  service.  Her  mother  said,  they  should  do 
this,  "It  is  a good  match,  he  has  been  with  her".  My  father  looked  at  me 
seriously,  I told  him,  "No".  My  father  took  it  from  there  and  after  a long 
discussion  said  it  was  too  early  for  such  an  arrangement.  Her  mother  was 
not  happy,  she  wanted  those  horses  and  cows.  She  was  mad  and  left  to  sit 
in  the  green  Ford  pickup.  Her  father  was  a good  man,  he  ate  with  us  as 
well  as  her  relations.  He  told  me,  I would  be  welcome  at  their  house 
anytime  and  that  maybe  it  was  too  soon. 

My  father  after  they  left  talked  to  on  being  careful  and  on  respect  for 
her  and  also  in  talking  about  marriage.  He  said  her  mother  had  done  this 
before  to  one  of  her  older  sisters,  and  she  was  now  a Teller  woman  with 
the  family  from  Two  Grey  Hills.  She  had  gotten,  five  horses  for  her.  My 
girlfriend  had  six  sisters  and  though  this  was  the  twentieth  century, 
traditional  wedding  arrangements  took  place.  I did  not  marry  this  young 
girl,  she  is  married  to  another,  but  if  I had  been  a little  older  and  had 
some  oats  of  life  under  my  belt,  I think  I would  have  given  six  horses  for 
her . 
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Anastasia 

You  have  the  most  beautiful  eyes 

I have  ever  seen 

they  are  so  smiling 

they  touch  my  inner  being 

your  lips,  the  satin  touch 

I have  ever  wanted  to  kiss 

someone,  so  often,  so  much 

your  skin,  olive  tan,  so  fair 

your  conversation,  my  heart  I bare. 

Your  personality,  you're  open  and  true 
feels  like  I've  known  forever,  you 
you  have  issues,  so  you  say, 
well  I do  too,  so  that's  okay 
You  smile,  yet  you  keep  your  guard. 

Life's  too  short,  don't  make  it  hard 

Your  eyes  smile,  totally  clear 

When  you  laugh,  you  smile  from  ear  to  ear 

You've  touched  my  heart,  my  inner  soul 

Anastasia,  making  you  happy  is  my  life's  goal 

Lee  Goins 
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May  23,  2006 

Bertha  M.  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Bertha  Mae  Locklear,  83,  of  976  Beam  Road,  died  May  20,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  Keith  Long  and  Tony  Miller  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
Burnt  Swamp  Church  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Duly  6,  1922,  to  the  late  Sherdon  and  Nancy  Dane  Locklear. 
Her  family  said:  "Bertha  was  a dedicated  housewife  and  mother."  She  was 
a member  of  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Adnell  Locklear;  three  sons, 
Marvin  Lee  Locklear,  Marvin  Roscoe  Locklear  and  Leon  "Dohnny"  Locklear; 
four  brothers,  Valdosta  Locklear,  Carlie  Locklear,  Nick  F.  Locklear  and 
George  A.  Locklear;  four  sisters,  Pearlie  Scott,  Katie  Oxendine,  Annie  N. 
Locklear  and  Levester  Locklear;  and  two  grandchildren,  Ernest  "Pappy" 
Locklear  and  Kenneth  Ray  "Papa"  Deese  Dr. 


Surviving  are  four  daughters,  Bertha  Lee  Locklear  of  Pembroke,  Linda  L. 
Wilkins  and  Betty  L.  Oxendine,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Annie  Lois  Locklear 
of  the  home;  a sister,  Martha  A.  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  18  grandchildren; 
and  21  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral 
Home. 

May  24,  2006 

Hilton  Hunt 
Lumberton 

Hilton  Hunt,  77,  of  400  Martin  Luther  King  Drive,  died  May  21,  2006,  at 
Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in 
Lumberton,  the  Revs.  Chris  Hones  and  Ronald  Locklear  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  New  Point  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Ashley,  of  Lumberton;  a son,  Hilton  Hr.  of 
Lumberton;  four  sisters,  Zevonie  Cortopassi  and  Francis  Kmetz,  both  of 
Chicago,  Marnice  Wilkinson  and  Sarah  Aired,  both  of  Lumberton;  and  a 
brother,  Bernice  Hunt  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  228  Parrot  Drive,  Lumberton. 

May  26,  2006 

Heremiah  Emanuel 
Peotone,  111. 

Heremiah  Emanuel,  25,  of  Peotone,  formerly  of  Lumberton,  N.C.,  died 
March  7,  2006,  after  a sudden  illness. 

There  will  be  a graveside  service  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Oxendine  Cemetery 
in  Saddletree. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Eartle  B.  Emanuel,  and  paternal 
grandmother,  Edith  Emanuel  Lawrence. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Victoria  Hopkins  Bullard  of  Peotone;  two 
sisters,  Hessica  Emanuel  of  South  Carolina  and  Debra  Oxendine  of  Pembroke; 
paternal  grandfather,  Eartle  Emanuel  of  Lumberton;  several  aunts  and 
uncles;  and  cousins. 

Flowers  Oxendine  Hunt 
Lumberton 

Flowers  "Dubie"  Oxendine  Hunt,  87,  of  Linkhaw  Place,  formerly  of 
Fairmont,  died  May  24,  2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  7 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral  Services  Chapel,  the 
Revs.  Ricky  Burnett,  Hames  Earl  Hunt  and  Richard  Hunt  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Fairpoint  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Savage  and  Lucy  Ransom 
Oxendine;  her  husband,  Pete  Hunt;  a foster  son,  Buster  Oxendine;  a brother, 
Clyde  Oxendine;  and  four  sisters,  Viola  S.  Brewington,  Rosa  Hunt,  Elena 
Hunt  and  Maggie  Oxendine. 

Surviving  are  a foster  son,  Earl  Hammonds;  a stepson,  Edward  "Pee  Wee" 
Hunt;  and  a host  of  nephews  and  nieces. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Northside  Church  of  God,  Marion  Stage  Road, 
Fairmont,  N.C.,  28340. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  before  the  service  at  the 
funeral  home  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Geraldine  Oxendine,  505 
Franklin  St.,  Fairmont. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

May  23,  2006 
Hilton  Hunt 

LUMBERTON  - Hilton  Hunt,  77,  of  400  Martin  Luther  King  Hr.  Drive,  died 
Sunday,  May  21,  2006,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 


Lumbenton.  Burial  in  New  Point  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Ashley;  son,  Hilton;  sisters,  Zevonie  Cortopassi, 
Frances  Kmetz,  Sarah  Aired  and  Marnice  Wilkerson;  and  brother,  Bernice. 

May  25,  2006 

Flowers  0.  Hunt 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Flowers  Oxendine  Hunt,  87,  of  1170  Linkhaw  Road, 
formerly  of  Fairmont,  died  Wednesday,  May  24,  2006. 

Services:  7 tonight  in  Floyd  Funeral  Services  chapel  in  Fairmont.  Burial 
in  Fairpoint  Free  Will  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Survived  by:  Adoptive  son,  Earl  Hammonds;  stepson,  Edward  Hunt;  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Memorials:  Northside  Church  of  God,  1331  Marion  Stage  Road,  Fairmont,  NC 
28340. 

May  28,  2006 
Carl  Bullard 

MAXTON  - Carl  Bullard,  62,  of  2458  Hezekiah  Road,  died  Friday,  May  26, 
2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  4 p.m.  today  in  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Bullard  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  2 to  4 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Brothers,  Johnnie  and  Vickie. 

May  29,  2006 

Frankie  Oxendine 

MAXTON  - Ms.  Frankie  Oxendine,  24,  of  12  Red  Banks  Road,  died  Friday, 

May  26,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  White  Hill  Baptist  Church  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Alexia  Lowery  and  Deja;  sisters,  Evaleena 
Emanuel  and  Angel;  maternal  grandmother,  Evelyn  Locklear;  and  paternal 
grandmother,  Delesley. 

Onnie  P.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Onnie  Mae  Porter  Locklear,  84,  of  2044  Henry  Hammond 
Road,  died  Saturday,  May  27,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center 
Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Antioch  Baptist  Church  in  St.  Pauls 
Burial  in  Oxendine  cemetery  in  Saddletree. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & Crematory  in  Lumberton. 
Survived  by:  Son,  Gerald;  daughter,  Robin  Chavis;  sisters,  Elizabeth 
Mangiameli  and  Frances  Donohue;  seven  grandchildren;  and  10  great- 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

May  23,  2006 
Preston  Graves 

Preston  "Hombre"  Harold  Graves,  58,  of  Redby,  died  May  20,  2006  at  the 
Red  Lake  Indian  Hospital  in  Red  Lake,  MN. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  2:00  pm  Wednesday,  May  24,  2006  at  the  Red  Lake 
Middle  School  Gym  in  Red  Lake,  MN  with  Fr.  George  Ross,  Fr.  Johnson  Loud, 
Jr.,  Rev.  Bill  Butcher  and  Bishop  Mark  MacDonald  - AK  officiating.  A wake 
will  begin  at  1:00  pm  on  Tuesday,  May  23  at  the  Red  Lake  Community  Center 
and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Wednesday.  Interment 
will  be  at  the  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake,  MN  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

He  was  born  May  31,  1947  in  Red  Lake,  MN  the  son  of  Royce  and  Bernadine 
(Sargent)  Graves,  Sr.  He  graduated  from  Red  Lake  High  School  and  attended 


Riverside  Community  College  and  Bemidji  State  University.  He  was  the 
Redby  District  Rep  for  8 years,  Appt.  Secretary  Red  Lake  Housing  Finance 
Corp.,  Appt.  Secretary  Red  Lake  Housing  Authority  Corp.,  Conservation 
Officer  for  20  + years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  St.  Mary's  Mission  Board. 

He  was  the  owner  of  Preston's  T & T Shop  for  24  years.  He  was  a loving  and 
dedicated  father.  He  was  devoted  to  making  his  children's  lives  better 
and  preparing  them  for  the  future.  He  was  an  avid  sports  participant 
during  his  youth.  He  was  a sports  promoter  and  developer  during  his 
service  to  the  Red  Lake  Nation,  and  became  one  of  Red  Lake's  ardent 
spectators  as  his  children  grew  up  and  became  active  in  sports  and 
excelled  in  basketball  and  baseball.  He  served  as  an  assistant  coach, 
coach  and  manager  of  youth  and  adult  sports  throughout  his  life.  He  gave 
freely  of  his  time  and  resources  to  develop  sports  facilities  and  to 
provide  activities  and  opportunities  for  all  reservation  youth.  He  had  a 
strong  belief  that  "The  children  are  our  future".  In  his  own  words  he 
said,  "You  don't  have  to  be  in  public  office  in  order  to  support  our 
youth".  He  was  a strict  disciplinarian  and  believed  strongly  in  the  wise 
use  of  leisure  time  and  he  was  a constant  force  against  drug  use. 

He  is  survived  by  children:  Shana  Lyons,  Corey  (Teanna)  Graves;  Shalane 
Graves,  Preston,  "Buster"  Graves,  Dr.  and  Reggie  Graves;  Grandchildren : 
Cade,  Delaney  and  Korie  Lynn;  Mother:  Bernadine  (Sargent)  Graves; 

Siblings:  Eloise  (Gordon)  Jallen  of  Pinewood,  MN;  A.  Gary  (Victoria) 

Graves  of  Red  Lake;  Royce  (Diana)  Graves,  Jr.  of  Red  Lake;  Darlene  (Adrian, 
Sr.)  Lussier  of  Red  Lake;  Joseph  (Jill)  Graves  of  Red  Lake;  Bobby  Morrison 
of  Duluth,  MN;  Special  brother:  Francis  (Rusty)  Smith;  Special  Aunt:  Verna 
Graves;  And  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  great  nieces  and  nephews  and 
aunts  and  uncles. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Royce  E.  Graves,  Sr.  and  sister 
Janet  Lea  Graves  and  his  grandparents. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Verna  Graves,  A1  Oliver,  Jim  Oakgrove, 

Dan  Charnoski,  Judy  Roy,  Gordon  Jallen,  Adelma  Oakgrove,  Darrell  Seki,  Sr., 
Julius  Oakgrove,  Rachel  Donnell,  Harlan  Beaulieu,  Jerome  "Joe  Bay"  Strong, 
Henry  Donnell,  Gary  Sargent,  Phil  McDonald,  George  "Billy"  King,  Victor 
Roy,  Sr.,  Mike  Roy,  Victor  Roy,  Jr.,  Jerry  Stevens,  Randy  Jallen,  Jay  Wood, 
Earl  Sargent,  Jr.,  Michael  W.  Barrett,  A1  "Sonny"  English,  Tom  Dudley, 
Larry  Dudley,  Phillip  Johns,  Roger  White,  Jr.,  Jim  Dixon,  Jerry  Beaulieu, 
Kevin  Berg,  Darren  Bradley  and  Drew  Graves. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Matt  Graves,  Byron  Graves  II,  Brandon 
Mountain,  Rawn  Graves,  Ryan  Lussier  and  Royce  Graves  III. 

May  24,  2006 

Douglas  W.  Raincloud 

Douglas  Wayne  Raincloud,  54,  whose  Indian  name  is  "Makadewiigaboo" , of 
Ponemah,  Minn,  died,  Tuesday,  May  23,  2006  at  Red  Lake  Indian  Health 
Service  Hospital  in  Red  Lake,  Minn. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M.,  Friday,  May  26, 
2006  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  Minn,  with  Spiritual 
Leader  Thomas  Stillday  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  May 
24th  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until  the  services. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah,  Minn.  Cease  Family 
Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with  arrangements 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Darwin  Iceman,  Garrett  Nelson,  Tyson  Nelson, 
Chris  Thomas,  Marty  Raincloud,  Mick  Nelson  and  alternates,  Virgil  Jones, 
Keith  Dow,  Earl  Raincloud  and  Kenny  Iceman. 

He  was  born  on  August  6,  1951  at  Red  Lake,  Minn,  the  son  of  Raymond  and 
Lorena  (Wilson)  Raincloud.  He  attended  schools  in  Ponemah  and  Red  Lake 
graduating  from  Red  Lake  High  School  in  1969.  He  worked  in  the  woods 
logging.  He  helped  others  fish  for  several  years  and  did  various  other 
jobs.  He  spent  all  his  life  in  the  Ponemah-Red  Lake  area.  He  enjoyed 
listening  to  Pow  wow  music,  and  attending  Pow  wows. 

He  is  survived  by  his  Mother,  Lorena  Raincloud  of  Ponemah;  daughter, 
Tharen  Iceman  of  Ponemah;  son,  Darwin  Iceman  of  Ponemah;  sister,  Connie 
Raincloud  of  Ponemah;  brothers,  Royce  Wilson  of  Ponemah,  Earl  Raincloud  of 
Kelliher,  Martin  Raincloud  of  Ponemah;  eight  grandchildren;  numerous 


nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Raymond  Raincloud;  sister 
Marlene  Nelson;  grandparents,  Charlie  Hole  in  Day,  Daisy  King,  Joe  Wilson 
and  Elsie  Graves 

May  26,  2006 

Janice  Lynn  (Littlewolf)  Nelson 

Janice  Lynn  (Littlewolf)  Nelson,  56,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  May 
23,  2006,  at  her  home. 

A funeral  was  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Christian  Missionary 
Alliance  Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  George  "Boomer"  Collins  officiating 
A wake  began  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Pike  Bay  Town  Hall  in  Cass  Lake 
and  continued  until  the  time  of  the  visitation  at  noon  on  Thursday  at  the 
church.  Burial  was  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

May  27,  2006 

Pearl  Folstrom 

Pearl  Folstrom,  92,  of  Naytahwaush,  Minn.,  died  on  Monday,  May  22,  2006, 
at  her  home. 

A funeral  was  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  Samuel  Memorial  Episcopal 
Church  in  Naytahwaush.  A visitation  began  at  5:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Samuel 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  and  continued 
until  the  time  of  service  on  Saturday  at  the  church. 

The  Anderson-Mattson  Funeral  Home  of  Mahnomen  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

May  28,  2006 

Florence  E.  (Barrett)  Bailey 

Florence  E.  Bailey,  84,  of  Keewatin,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died  on 
Friday,  May  26,  2006,  at  Miller-Dwan  Medical  Center  in  Duluth. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday  at  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Keewatin  with  Rev.  Ron  Gagne  officiating.  A 
visitation  will  be  held  from  5-7  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  with  recitation  of  the 
rosary  at  6:30  p.m.,  and  will  continue  one  hour  prior  to  Mass  on  Wednesday 
at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  Maple  Hill  Cemetery  in  Hibbing.  The 
Dougherty  Funeral  Home  of  Hibbing  assisted  the  family  with  arrangements . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Russell  Rushfeldt,  Darren  Bailey,  Brian  Bailey,  Jeff 
Jacobson,  Jeff  Bailey,  Gene  Jacobson  and  Craig  Petron. 

She  was  born  on  Aug.  12,  1921,  to  Charlie  and  Mary  (Smith)  Barrett,  in 
Red  Lake.  She  married  Gordon  R.  Bailey  on  Jan.  15,  1942,  and  they 
relocated  to  Keewatin  in  1956.  She  worked  at  the  Keewatin  School  as  a 
crossing  guard  and  playground  supervisor  and  at  the  Androy  Hotel  in 
Hibbing. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Keewatin.  She  enjoyed 
being  with  family,  flower  gardening,  reading  and  watching  cooking  programs 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  Keewatin;  children,  Greg  (Brenda) 
Bailey  of  Chisholm,  Bette  (Art  Prahl)  Bailey  of  Minneapolis,  Candy  (Keith) 
Petron  of  Grand  Forks,  N.D.  and  Cathe  (Jim)  Bozich  of  Keewatin;  and  14 
grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son;  Gordon  Gene  Bailey;  a grandson; 
and  a great-grandson . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

May  23,  2006 

Preston  Harold  Graves,  58 

Preston  "Hombre"  Harold  Graves,  58,  of  Redby,  died  on  Saturday,  May  20, 
2006,  at  Red  Lake  Indian  Hospital  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  Red  Lake  Middle 


School  Gym  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  George  Ross,  Rev.  Johnson  Loud  J r.,  Rev. 
Bill  Butcher  and  Bishop  Mark  MacDonald  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Lake  Community  Center  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Wednesday  at  the  school. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

May  24,  2006 

Douglas  Wayne  Raincloud,  51 

Douglas  Wayne  Raincloud,  51,  of  Ponemah,  died  on  Tuesday,  May  23,  2006, 
at  Red  Lake  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Red  Lake. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck. 

May  26,  2006 

Janice  Lynn  (Littlewolf)  Nelson,  56 

Janice  Lynn  (Littlewolf)  Nelson,  56,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Tuesday,  May 
23,  2006,  at  her  home. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Christian  Missionary 
Alliance  Church  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  George  "Boomer"  Collins  officiating 
A wake  will  begin  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Pike  Bay  Town  Hall  in  Cass 
Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  visitation  at  noon  on 
Thursday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake 
The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

May  26,  2006 
Charles  M.  Lambert 

Charles  M.  Lambert,  59  of  Fort  Totten,  ND  died  on  Tuesday,  May  23,  2006 
at  Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Charles  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  27, 
2006  at  10:00  a.m.  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Fr. 
Charles  Leute,  O.P.  will  celebrate  the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St. 
Jerome's  Catholic  Cemetery,  rural  Fort  Totten.  Visitation  will  be  held  at 
Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church  on  Friday  beginning  at  4:30  p.m.  with  the 
Rosary  and  Prayer  Service  at  8:00  p.m.  Pallbearers  will  be  Roger  Alberts, 
Bruce  Mindt,  Bruce  McKay,  Burton  Robertson,  Marty  Robertson,  and  Gabe 
Smith  Jr.  Honorary  Pallbearers  are  his  'old'  Ft.  Totten  Slow  and  Fast- 
pitch  Softball  teams.  Jay  Robertson,  Everett  'Bo'  Johnson,  Merle  McKay, 
Virgil  Tiokasin,  Ted  Eagleman. 

Charles  M.  Lambert  was  born  on  December  10,  1946  to  Charles  and  Grace 
(Young)  Lambert  in  Ft.  Totten,  ND.  He  attended  his  early  years  of 
schooling  in  the  Ft.  Totten  area.  He  started  his  high  school  education  at 
Marty  Indian  School  in  Marty,  South  Dakota  and  graduated  from  Oberon  High 
School  in  Oberon,  ND  in  1967.  He  obtained  his  Teaching  degree  in 
Elementary  Education  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  Charles  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Darlene  M.  Chaske  in  1967  in  Ft.  Totten.  They  made 
their  home  in  the  Ft.  Totten  area.  Although,  the  marriage  was  short-lived 
they  had  two  children,  Sean  and  Myron.  Charles  worked  for  a year  in  the  Ft 
Totten  school  system.  However,  he  found  other  occupations  such  as  US 
Forestry  Service  and  B.I.A.  Land  Management  type  of  jobs  more  to  his 
liking.  He  met  his  common-law  wife  of  16  years,  Adeline  Herald  and  they 
had  two  children  Geoffrey  S.  and  Charles  M.  They  made  their  home  in  the  Ft 
Totten  and  St.  Michael  area.  Chuck  eventually  moved  back  to  his  mother's 
residence  as  her  caregiver.  Chuck  was  a huge  sports  fan.  He  was  interested 
in  many  sports  but  especially  enjoyed  baseball  and  softball.  He  liked  to 
watch  and  read  about  sports.  Chuck  was  an  avid  reader  of  Literature  and 
was  a fan  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 

Chuck  is  survived  by  sisters,  Lorraine  Robertson  and  Norma  T.  Rainbow; 
brothers,  Vernon  (Velma)  Lambert  and  Allen  McKay  all  of  Fort  Totten; 


children,  Sean  (Patty)  Lambert,  Sheyenne,  ND,  Myron  K.  (Tonda)  Lambert, 
Geoff  (Jessica)  Lambert,  Charles  M.  Lambert  all  of  Fort  Totten;  seven 
grandchildren;  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Eugene  and  Mark 
Edward  Lambert  and  Martin  and  Rudolph  in  infancy;  sister,  Sharon  Lambert. 

Friends  may  sign  the  online  register  book  at 
www.gilbertsonfuneralhome.com 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

May  24,  2006 

Accident  cuts  Corey  Holy's  life  short 
By  Jo  Hall 

Corey  Wallace  Holy  of  Bridger  and  a senior  at  Takini  High  School  led  a 
busy  and  active  life.  He  received  awards  for  academics  and  athletics, 
involved  in  basketball,  cross-country,  track  and  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
program,  but  basketball  was  his  love.  He  began  playing  for  Takini  at  a 
very  early  age  with  Josh  Reindl,  Kirby  Longbrake,  Kaden  Deal  and  Kaleb 
Hollow  Horn  and  played  throughout  his  junior  year.  His  last  tournament  was 
the  DOC  Tournament  in  Huron  in  2005. 

He  sang  with  the  Willow  Creek  Drum  Group  and  was  a grass  dancer, 
traveling  every  summer  with  his  family  to  powwows  throughout  Indian 
Country. 

His  favorite  pastime  was  dribbling  a basketball,  listening  to  rap  music, 
writing  rap  lyrics,  playing  video  games,  hanging  out  with  his  brothers  and 
friends,  and  logging  on  to  MSN  Messenger  just  to  check  in  and  find  out 
what  was  happening. 

An  auto  accident  brought  it  all  to  an  end  when  he  died  of  his  injuries 
Tuesday,  May  9,  2006,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte 
at  the  age  of  18. 

Corey  was  born  Oct.  12,  1987,  in  Eagle  Butte  to  Marvin  and  Veronica 
(Cook)  Holy.  He  received  his  Lakota  name,  Ta  Cannupa  Luta  (His  Red  Pipe), 
from  his  Lala  (grandfather)  Toke  and  Uncle  Joe  Circle  Bear  in  Bridger.  The 
name  has  a lot  of  meaning,  as  his  great-great-grandfather  was  a medicine 
man.  Corey  was  very  knowledgeable  about  his  culture  and  loved  it. 

Corey  leaves  his  mother,  Veronica  Holy  of  Bridger;  brothers,  Collins 
Holy  of  Rosebud,  Justin  Holy,  Clinton  Holy  and  Karsten  Buffalo,  all  of 
Bridger;  sisters,  Jackie  Buffalo  and  Marilee  Holy  of  Eagle  Butte  and 
Veronica  Magpie  of  Tajunga,  Calif.;  paternal  grandfather,  Martin  "Tokla" 
Holy;  aunts,  Veda,  Violet  and  Frieda;  uncles,  Carlos,  Robert  and  Gayle; 
and  cousins  Aaron,  Eugene,  Bud,  Josie,  Lacora,  Tyrone,  Chris,  Merrill 
Catches  Jr.,  Sara  Catches,  Edwin  Schenk,  Candace  Brown,  Dorrie  Brown, 
Jolene  and  Craig  Thompson,  Winona,  Wallace  and  Berwyn  Rooks. 

Also  surviving  are  his  maternal  grandparents,  Cordelia  Dupris,  Florence 
Lafferty  and  Veronica  Iron  Lightening;  Cecelia  Circle  Eagle,  Albert  Cook, 
Joyce  Circle  Eagle,  Doris,  Terry,  Delight  Halfred,  Annabel,  Antoinette, 
Rosie,  June,  Roland,  Mike,  Dale  and  Raymond  Roach,  Bryce,  Norman,  Gaylene 
Roach,  Della  Brings  Plenty  and  Duke  Makes  Room;  and  aunts  and  uncles, 
Cynthia  Cook,  Benita  Clark,  Jay,  Cyril  and  Lyle  Cook  and  Wakiyan  Peta;  and 
great-grandparents,  Marion,  Egna  and  Julia  Rencountre. 

Preceding  and  awaiting  him  in  the  Spirit  World  are  his  father,  Marvin 
"High  Hawk"  Holy;  brother,  Lee  Martin  Holy;  grandparents,  Emerson  Long, 
Mable  Mexican,  Phoebe  Holy,  Camilla  Holy,  Pearl  Holy  and  Martin  Holy  Bull; 
great-grandparents,  Leon  and  Sara  Kills  First  Holy,  Milton  J.  Cook, 
Caroline  Iron  Lightning;  and  uncles  Marcellus  Holy  and  Lee  Holy  Bull  and  a 
host  of  other  cousins  and  other  relatives. 

The  funeral  for  Corey  was  Monday,  May  15,  at  the  Takini  School.  Deacon 
Ted  Knife,  Deacon  Harold  Condon  and  Richard  Charging  Eagle  officiated. 
Casketbearers  were  Lcpl  Carlyle  Brings  Plenty,  Jared  Peneaux,  Laki  Toki, 
Austin  Charger,  Josh  Reindl,  Gilbert  Red  Dog  Jr.  and  Clyde  Mandan.  The 
Takini  School  Senior  Class  of  2006  and  all  Corey's  friends  and  relatives 
were  honorary  bearers. 

Burial  was  Monday  afternoon  in  the  Black  hills  National  Cemetery  near 


Sturgis  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Sunday  evening  at  the  school.  Family  and 
friends  gathered  at  the  Takini  function  to  follow  in  procession  to  the 
school  for  the  wake. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

May  26,  2006 

Henry  Dohn  Fish 

Eagle  Butte  - Henry  Dohn  Fish,  87,  of  Eagle  Butte  died  Tuesday,  May  23, 
2006,  at  the  Fort  Meade  Medical  Center  in  Fort  Meade,  S.D.  Mass  of 
Christian  Burial  will  be  10:30  a.m.  MDT  Saturday,  May  27,  at  All  Saints 
Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Korban  officiating. 

Burial  in  the  United  Eagle  Butte  Cemetery  with  military  honors,  directed 
by  Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte. 

Prayer  service  will  be  7 p.m.  MDT  Friday  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Doanne  Pratt 

Funeral  services  for  Doanne  Marjorie  Pratt,  61,  of  Sisseton,  SD  were 
held  last  Wednesday  morning.  May  24,  2006  at  the  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel, 
Sisseton,  with  Minister  Dackson  Arcoren  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Tony,  Larry,  Dim,  and  Donald  Barker,  Gordie 
Robertson,  and  Steve  Amos.  Honorary  pallbearers  were  Carol  Healy,  Karen 
Brown,  Lottie  Miller,  Diedria  Keeble,  Doanne  Bird,  Reva  Barker,  Roxanne 
Arcoren,  Barbara  Owen,  Feannette  Griffith,  Brenda  Moran,  Mary  Moran,  and 
Naomi  Keeble,  and  all  Doanne's  relatives  and  friends. 

Interment  is  at  the  Sisseton  Cemetery. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Doanne  Marjorie  O'Connell  was  born  on  April  22,  1945  in  Sisseton,  SD  to 
Walter  and  Ruth  (Barker)  O'Connell.  She  attended  school  in  Sisseton  and 
graduated  from  Sisseton  High  School  in  1964. 

Doanne  was  married  to  Duane  Pratt  on  Duly  10,  1965  in  Reno,  Nevada  and 
they  resided  in  California  until  moving  to  Sisseton  in  1971. 

After  their  four  sons  were  born  she  attended  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
Vocational  School.  She  worked  for  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribal  Chairman; 
then  B.I.A.  Realty,  and  retired  from  the  office  of  Trust  Funds  Management 
due  to  ill  health. 

Doanne  enjoyed  taking  care  of  plants,  reading,  being  with  her 
grandchildren,  relatives,  and  friends.  She  also  enjoyed  attending 
congregation  meetings  with  her  husband,  Duane,  who  is  one  of  Dehovah's 
witnesses  and  studying  the  Bible.  She  strongly  believed  and  practiced  what 
Dehovah's  Witnesses  do  and  lived  a good  Christian  life.  She  was  preparing 
to  be  baptized  one  of  Dehovah's  Witnesses. 

Doanne  loved  life  and  had  a good  sense  of  humor  and  loved  to  laugh.  She 
is  already  missed  by  those  who  love  her,  especially  her  husband  of  forty 
years,  and  those  who  knew  her. 

Doanne  Marjorie  Pratt  died  Saturday,  May  20,  2006  at  Fairview  Hospital 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Duane  Pratt  of  Sisseton;  four  sons, 

Trevor  and  Susan  Pratt  of  Wilmot,  Donovan  and  Kim  Pratt,  Doshua  and  Lance 
Pratt,  all  of  Sisseton;  four  granddaughters,  Alicia,  April,  Nicole,  and 
Taylor  and  one  grandson  Damison;  one  great-grandson  Tracy;  one  sister, 
Ramona  Owen  of  Sisseton;  three  aunties,  Doris  Robertson,  Naomi  Parker,  and 
Rosalie  Owen;  two  nieces  and  many  cousins. 

Doanne  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  brother.  Dale  Owen. 


Funeral  services  held  Tuesday  for  Henry  Keeble 

Funeral  services  for  Henry  F.  Keeble,  56,  of  Sioux  Falls,  SD,  formerly 
of  Sisseton,  were  held  this  Tuesday  morning,  Tuesday,  May  30,  2006,  at  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Church,  Agency  Village,  with  Dohn  Cloud  III  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Paul  Keeble,  Donovan  Keeble,  Franklin  Keeble,  Sr 
, Franklin  Keeble,  Dr.,  Ilonas  Keeble,  Dr.  and  Russell  Keeble.  Honorary 
pallbearers  were  Orville  White,  Sampson  DeMarrias,  Darrell  DeMarrias, 
Dennis  Brant,  Sr.,  Elmer  Feather,  Floyd  "Corky"  Nelson,  Debra  St.  Dohn, 
Harriet  Salcedo,  Aileen  Keeble,  Ann  Brown,  Geraldine  Keeble,  Mary  M. 
Keeble,  Todd  Brown,  and  all  of  Henry's  relative  and  friends. 

Pianist  was  Kay  Farmer. 

Interment  is  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Agency  Village. 

There  were  wake  services  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday,  at  the  Community 
Center,  Agency  Village. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Henry  was  born  on  December  5,  1949  in  Sisseton,  SD  to  Donas  and  Stella 
(Sherman)  Keeble.  Henry  attended  Flandreau  Indian  School. 

Henry  was  united  in  marriage  to  Yvonne  Hisgun  at  Wheaton,  Minnesota.  He 
then  attended  school  in  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  where  he  received  a welding 
degree.  He  returned  to  the  Sisseton  area  where  he  worked  as  a security 
guard  for  Dakotah  Pride,  worked  at  the  old  Tiospa  Tribal  School,  and  for 
Robert  Fisher. 

Henry  enjoyed  doing  his  craft  work,  making  teepees,  making  model 
airplanes,  he  also  liked  to  draw,  also  loved  recording  oldies  and 
listening  to  music. 

He  was  a happy  person,  always  laughing  and  telling  jokes.  He  liked 
spending  time  with  all  his  grandchildren . 

Henry  moved  to  Sioux  Falls  three  years  ago  where  he  made  his  home  until 
his  death  on  May  26,  2006  at  Avera  McKennan  Hospital,  Sioux  Falls. 

Henry  is  survived  by  two  sons,  David  Keeble  of  Peever,  Chris  Good  Face 
of  Sioux  Falls;  two  daughters,  Lori  Keeble  of  Peever,  and  Rita  Keeble  of 
Grand  Island,  NE;  one  sister,  Harriet  Keeble  of  Sioux  Falls;  four  brothers 
Donas  Keeble  and  Franklin  Keeble,  Sr.  of  Sisseton,  Willis  Keeble  of 
Yankton,  and  Russell  Keeble  of  Sioux  Falls;  nine  grandchildren;  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Henry  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  two  brothers,  four  sisters, 
and  one  grandson. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

May  23,  2006 
Delores  Between  Lodges 

PINE  RIDGE  - Delores  Between  Lodges,  45,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  May 
18,  2006,  at  St.  Dohn's  Hospice  in  Lakewood,  Colo. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Somerset  "Chico"  Between  Lodges,  Canyon  City 
Colo.,  and  Dakota  Between  Lodges,  Florida;  two  brothers.  Dale  Morrison, 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Michael  Morrison,  Potato  Creek;  and  five  sisters,  Dulia 
Morrison,  Denver,  Annabelle  Between  Lodges,  Karen  Between  Lodges  and  Iris 
Between  Lodges,  all  of  Oglala,  and  Noreen  Between  Lodges,  Detroit. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Henry's  Church  Hall 
in  Potato  Creek.  Services  will  be  at  noon  Wednesday,  May  24,  at  the  church 
hall,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Timothy's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Potato  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  26,  2006 
Henry  Dohn  Fish 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Henry  Dohn  Fish,  87,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Tuesday,  May  23, 
2006,  at  Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  All  Saints  Catholic  Church 
in  Eagle  Butte.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Saturday, 
May  27,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Danusz  Korban  officiating.  Burial 
with  military  honors  will  be  at  United  Eagle  Butte  Cemetery. 


Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


May  27,  2006 
Dennis  D.  Palmier 

PINE  RIDGE  - Dennis  D.  Palmier,  65,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  May  25, 
2006,  in  Pine  Ridge.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Dr.  Barbara  Beery-Palmier , Pine  Ridge;  two 
sons.  Bill  Palmier,  Kyle,  and  David  Palmier,  Wounded  Knee;  four  daughters: 
Timber  Coster,  Sioux  Falls,  Sandra  Yellow  Boy,  Allen,  Cindy  Palmier,  Denby, 
and  Beverly  Caserio,  Deadwood;  one  brother,  Robert  Palmier,  Kyle;  and 
three  sisters,  Verine  Hunter  and  Renee  Danis,  both  of  Kyle,  and  Doan 
Palmier,  Rapid  City. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  May  29,  at  St.  Stephen's 
Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  30, 
at  the  church  hall,  with  Mr.  Dohn  Around  Him  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

May  29,  2006 
Esther  Moves  Camp 

WANBLEE  - Esther  Moves  Camp,  88,  Wanblee,  died  Sunday,  May  28,  2006,  at 
her  home. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Miranda  Rocky  Mountain 

OGLALA  - Miranda  Rocky  Mountain,  41,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  May  26,  2006, 
in  Denver. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

May  25,  2006 

Max  Doseph  Wolfvoice 

FAIRFAX  - Max  Doseph  Wolfvoice,  former  resident  of  Fairfax,  died  Tuesday, 
May  23,  2006,  at  his  home  in  Tulsa.  He  was  60. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  May  26,  at  the  Hunsaker-Wooten 
Funeral  Home  of  Fairfax.  A traditional  Indian  service  will  be  early 
Saturday  morning  followed  by  the  funeral  at  10  a.m.,  also  at  the  funeral 
home.  Burial  will  be  in  Grayhorse  Cemetery. 

Max  Doseph  Wolfvoice  was  born  Dan.  30,  1946,  in  Fairfax,  the  son  of 
Dewey  Wolfvoice  and  Gloria  Patricia  Cox  Wolfvoice.  He  attended  the  Fairfax 
schools,  playing  football  and  track.  He  was  a 1964  graduate  of  Fairfax 
School  prior  to  earning  his  masters  of  psychology  at  Oklahoma  State 
University.  His  enjoyed  watching  sporting  events  and  playing  chess  and 
cards . 

Survivors  include  his  mother;  his  stepfather,  Dohn  Tallchief  of  Fairfax; 
one  son.  Max  "D.R."  Wolfvoice  of  Tulsa;  one  daughter,  Peggy  Sue  Victoria 
Wolfvoice  of  Tulsa;  one  sister,  Tess  Willie  is  Fairfax;  one  brother,  Huey 
Wolfvoice  of  Fairfax  and  one  person  he  helped  raise,  Lena  Boston;  one 
granddaughter,  Betney  Sue  Dotae  Wolfvoice;  four  nieces  and  one  nephew. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  one  brother,  Dolphus  Wolfvoice; 
and  one  son,  Doey. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Dimmy  Harris,  Doe  Harris,  Charley  Harris,  David 
Palmer,  Roy  Lee  Wilson  and  Dohn  Williams. 

May  28,  2006 

Frederick  Burnett  King 

Frederick  Burnett  King,  former  area  resident,  died  Wednesday,  May  24, 
2006,  at  OU  Medical  Center  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  51. 

The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held  Sunday,  May  28  at  noon 
followed  by  the  funeral  service  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Tribal 


Cultural  Center  with  Mr.  Doug  Eagle  presiding.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ponca 
Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Frederick  Burnett  King  was  born  Dec.  9,  1954,  in  Pawnee,  the  son  of 
Funston  King  and  Jennie  Kemble  King.  He  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in 
the  Marland  area  and  lived  there  most  of  his  life  before  moving  to 
Oklahoma  City.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  has  worked  doing  temporary 
service  jobs. 

He  grew  up  in  the  Baptist  Church.  He  enjoyed  playing  basketball. 

He  is  survived  by  two  children,  Joseph  King  and  Pamela  King,  both  of 
Tulsa;  six  brothers,  Chester  L.  Haynes  and  Frank  King,  both  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Douglas  King  and  Robert  LeClair  King,  both  of  Ponca  City,  John  King 
of  Irving,  Texas,  and  Philmore  Haynes  King  of  Anaheim,  Calif.;  four 
sisters,  Liz  Loera  and  Nellie  King,  both  of  Ponca  City,  Cora  Mitchell  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  Laura  Colbert  of  Joplin,  Mo.;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  a sister,  Pauline  Warrior,  and 
two  brothers,  Woodrow  King  and  Levi  Tillman  King. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  James  Page,  Christopher  Sosa,  Francis  King  Jr., 
Daryl  King,  Mike  Page  and  Funston  King. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

May  24,  2006 

Ruby  C.  Redhorn 

Funeral  for  Ruby  C.  Redhorn,  89,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at 
Memorial  Indian  Baptist  Church,  Lawton,  with  the  Rev.  Willie  Doyeto,  the 
Rev.  David  Warren  and  the  Rev.  George  Daunko  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  the  church. 

Mrs.  Redhorn  died  Saturday,  May  20,  2006,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  in  Memory  Lane  Cemetery,  Anadarko,  under  direction  of 
Smith  Funeral  Home,  Anadarko. 

She  was  born  Dec.  8,  1916,  in  Kiowa  County,  to  Carl  and  Bessie  Kokoom 
Callsay.  She  attended  St.  Patricks  Mission  School  in  Anadarko.  She  married 
Clark  Redhorn.  She  was  a member  of  Lawton  Memorial  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  a daughter  and  son-in-law,  Rita  and  Byron  Donahue, 
Lawton;  a son,  Clark  Redhorn  Jr.,  Laveen,  Ariz.;  two  special  sons:  Pratt 
Waquah  and  Wayne  "Kiowa  Prima"  Stine;  21  grandchildren;  77  great- 
grandchildren; 54  great-great-grandchildren;  three  brothers  and  a sister- 
in-law:  Alfred  and  Lucille  Kodaseet,  Muskogee;  Eugene  Persidio  and  Gerald 
Lee  Kodaseet;  two  sisters:  Roxie  Tsotigh,  Pleasant  Valley;  and  Wanda 
Guoddle,  Anadarko;  a son-in-law,  Frank  Armstrong;  and  many  aunts,  uncles, 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband;  a brother,  Frank 
Kodaseet;  a sister,  Josephine  Tsotigh;  a daughter,  Emma  Armstrong;  two 
great-grandchildren : Gabie  and  Sharia  Joyce;  and  a grandson,  William 
Armstrong. 

May  26,  2006 

Marcus  Samuel  Del  Rio 

FORT  WORTH,  Texas  - Funeral  for  Marcus  Samuel  Del  Rio,  30,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  Cedar  Creek  Methodist  Church,  Carnegie, 
with  the  Rev.  Olan  Sam  Horse  officiating. 

Mr.  Del  Rio  died  Tuesday,  May  23,  2006,  in  Fort  Worth. 

Burial  will  be  at  Aunquoe  Family  Cemetery,  Carnegie,  under  direction  of 
Ray  & Martha's  Funeral  Home,  Carnegie. 

He  was  born  Dec.  4,  1975. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Cesar  Del  Rio  and  Ida  Aunquoe  Del  Rio; 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters-in-law,  Cesar  Del  Rio  Jr.  and  Christine; 
Dean  and  Marcel  Del  Rio;  and  Kristian  Del  Rio;  a sister,  Christina  Del 
Rio;  best  friend,  Kristie  Kiker;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and 
friends . 


Blossom  White  Quoetone 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  - Funeral  for  Blossom  White  Quoetone,  80,  Mountain  View, 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  Rainy  Mountain  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev. 
Frankie  Kauahquo  and  the  Rev.  Reeves  Nahwooks  officiating. 

She  died  Tuesday,  May  24,  2006,  in  Carnegie. 

Burial  will  be  at  Saddle  Mountain  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Ray  & 
Martha's  Funeral  Home  of  Mountain  View. 

She  was  born  Ian. 19,  1926,  in  Sedan,  to  Mabel  Longhorn  and  Horace 
Quoetone.  She  attended  school  at  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  and  Lawton  High 
School  in  Lawton.  She  played  basketball,  played  a cornet  in  the  band,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Saddle  Mountain  Softball  Team  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chiefettes.  She  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa  War  Mothers  Chapter  18,  the 
Kiowa  Veterans  Auxiliary,  the  Kiowa  Chieftain  Society,  the  Old  Saddle 
Mountain  Church  and  the  Satanta  Satethieday  Khakomebaugh  Organization.  She 
sat  behind  the  drum,  where  she  served  as  honoree  at  many  pow-wows. 

Survivors  include  five  sons:  Richard  "Red"  Quoetone,  Michael  lack 
Quoetone,  Larry  Quoetone,  Donnie  Ahhaitty  and  Charles  Ahhaitty;  an  adopted 
son,  Virgil  Swift;  two  daughters:  Anita  Stephenson  and  Lori  Williams;  a 
brother,  Landrum  "Burley"  Quoetone;  two  adopted  brothers:  Nipper  Tiddark 
and  Spencer  "Corky"  Sahmaunt;  a sister,  Rita  Gaddy;  an  adopted  sister,  Pat 
Hawk;  15  grandchildren:  Michael  Todd  Stephenson,  Sean  Stephenson,  Rayne 
Nesahkluah,  Tina  Bartkowsky,  Clarence  Quoetone,  Horace  Quoetone,  limmy 
Quoeteone,  Terri  Riley,  Kerri  Sass,  Shannon  Quoetone,  Shelly  Quoetone, 

Carl  Lujan,  loe  Lujan,  Rochelle  Williams  and  Bobby  Williams;  10  great- 
grandchildren : Seth  Stephenson,  Shalie  Stephenson,  Rody  Kimbrell,  lakayla 
Stephenson,  laylen  Nesahkluah,  lounay  Nesahkluah,  Derlin  McPhearson, 
Madison  Riley,  Lauren  Riley,  and  Cameron  Quoetone;  and  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  brothers:  Alfred  "lack" 
and  Walter;  and  five  sisters:  Agnes,  Nona,  Eleanor,  Anita  and  Carol. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

May  23,  2006 

Lana  Joyce  Stone 

Funeral  services  for  Wewoka  resident  Lana  Joyce  (Wood)  Stone  were  held 
at  11  a.m.  today  at  Spring  Baptist  Church  in  Sasakwa. 

Interment  is  to  follow  at  Spring  Baptist  Church  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home.  Lana,  a respected  member  of 
the  Wewoka  community 

concluded  her  life  Saturday,  May  20,  206  at  the  age  of  66.  A loving 
mother,  dependable  friend,  and  dedicated  Christian,  she  will  be  missed  by 
many. 

She  was  born  April  15,  1940  in  Wewoka  to  Daniel  Wood  and  Josephine 
Harjo.  On  May  16,  1959  she  married  Ozie  Stone  and  they  were  married  39 
years  before  his  passing  on  Feb.  28,  1999. 

The  majority  of  Lana's  work  life  was  spent  in  employment  for  a Seminole 
Nation  business  endeavor  and  working  for  the  Wewoka  Public  School  System. 
But  her  greatest  joy  was  caring  for,  serving,  and  ministering  to  others 
through  music  and  her  thoughtful  actions. 

Surviving  are  her  three  children,  Mickey  Stone  and  his  wife  Jeanine  of 
Seminole,  Bob  Stone  and  Becky  Stone  Moore  and  her  husband  Dinty,  all  of 
Wewoka;  three  grandsons,  T.J.  Stone  and  his  wife  Megan,  Terry  Stone  and 
John  Stone  and  one  granddaughter,  C.3.  Stone-Moore. 

Pallbearers  for  the  services  were  Thomas  Harjo,  3r.,  Mark  Holley, 

Scott  Johnson,  Michael  McCurtain,  3im  Stafford  and  Billy  Wood. 

Honorary  bearers  for  the  services  were  Mark  Ervin,  Ben  Harjo,  3r., 

Wayne  Joplin,  Leon  Lusty,  Dohnny  Tiger,  3r.  and  Anthony  Wood. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  much  gratitude  to  Spring  Church,  Sand 
Creek  Church  and  Akasvmkv  Church,  as  well  as  to  the  many  friends  and 
family  members  for  all  their  condolences. 
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May  23,  2006 


Billy  I.  Begay 
Farmington 

Dec.  12,  1921  - May  19,  2006 

Billy  D.  Begay  Sr.,  81,  of  Farmington,  passed  away  Friday,  May  19,  2006, 
in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Dec.  12,  1921,  in  Fruitland. 

Billy  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II,  from  August  1942 
until  September  1945.  After  his  honorable  discharge,  he  went  to  work  in 
the  oil  field  and  worked  there  until  his  retirement.  He  then  returned  to 
his  beloved  homeland  and  herded  his  sheep,  which  he  loved  until  his  health 
no  longer  allowed  him  to  continue.  He  loved  being  on  the  "Rez"  and  it  was 
difficult  to  get  him  to  leave  it  for  any  period  of  time. 

Billy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  lay  Wash  Begay;  his  mother, 
Molly  Wash;  his  ex-wife,  Grace  1.  Begay;  a step-son,  Kenneth  Davis;  six 
brothers  and  two  sisters  and  two  grandchildren.  Beau  and  Blayne  Bekise. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Billy  Begay  Ir.  and  Floyd  Begay  Sr.,  both  of 
Farmington;  three  daughters,  Anita  Deleon,  Rita  Bekise  (Laurence)  and 
Sophina  Pierce  (Luther),  all  of  Farmington  and  a sister,  Elsie  Dobey  (Tom) 
of  Fruitland.  Also  surviving  are  11  grandchildren,  Clark,  Dawana,  Bryan, 
Brandon,  loseph,  Randy,  Scott,  Chris,  Floyd  lr.,  Bryanna  and  lordon,  and 
six  great-grandchildren,  Shaq,  Shadian,  Brittany,  Bryana,  Braylin  and 
lenifer . 

Services  for  Billy  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  23,  2006,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Larry  lack  officiating. 

Interment  will  follow  at  Memory  Gardens. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Luther  Pierce,  lordon  Pierce,  Scott  Begay,  Chris 
Begay,  Randy  Begay,  Clark  Hogue  and  Floyd  lunior  Begay. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Dawana  Begay,  Bryan  Bekise,  Brandon  Bekise 
and  loseph  Benally-Bekise. 

Billy  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory  at 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com 

May  26,  2006 

Esther  loe 
Beclabito 

March  17,  1917  - May  25,  2006 

Esther  loe,  89,  of  Beclabito  died  Thursday,  May  25,  2006,  in  Blanding, 
Utah.  Esther  was  born  March  17,  1917,  in  Beclabito. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  May  27,  at  Desert  View 
Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Community 
Cemetery  in  Beclabito. 

Esther  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Hwy.  491, 
(505)  368-4607. 

May  27,  2006 

Myra  Antonio 
Bloomfield 

Sept.  25,  1910  - May  20,  2006 

Myra  Antonio,  Alh-Ke-Nii-Baah,  passed  away  May  20,  2006  in  Farmington. 

She  was  born  September  25,  1910,  in  Dzilth-Na-O-Dith-Hle  to  Hosteen  Yahze 
and  Selena  Begay. 

Myra  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother,  Tony  Lopez;  one  sister,  Mae 
Canuto;  two  sons,  Cecil  Canuto  and  David  Pine;  a daughter,  Nola  Pine;  and 
two  grandsons,  Vernon  Canuto  and  Buckee  Bitanny. 

Myra  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  LouElla  Bitanny;  a son  Stanley 
Bitanny;  a grandson.  Van  W.  Canuto;  a granddaughter,  Della  Mae  Canuto;  and 
a great-grandson.  Van  N.  Canuto.  Also  surviving  are  numerous  grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews, 
lifetime  friends  and  relatives. 

Services  for  Myra  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  today,  Saturday,  May  27,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Chapel,  with  the  Rev.  Pauline  Platero  officiating. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Brethren-In-Christ  Mission  in  Otis. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Van  W.  Canuto,  Alvin  Benny,  Daniel  Canuto,  Wilbur 


Canuto  Dr.,  Dulius  Canuto,  and  Nelson  Benallyson.  Alternate  pallbearers 
will  be  Stanley  Bitanny  Dr.  and  Benjamin  Bitanny. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  Van  N.  Canuto,  Lou  Ella  Bitanny,  Della  Mae 
Canuto,  Mae  Smith,  Willard  Canuto,  Stanley  Bitanny,  and  Doe  Ned  Bitanny  II 

Myra  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St. 
in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin.com 

May  28,  2006 

Kee  H.  Nez 
Farmington 

Feb.  26,  1923  - May  26,  2006 

Kee  H.  Nez  died  on  Friday,  May  26,  at  San  Duan  Manor  in  Farmington.  Nez 
was  born  Feb.  26,  1923,  at  Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
Hwy . 491,  (505)  368-4607. 

May  29,  2006 

Rockling  Dohn  Todea 
Naschitti 

Aug.  9,  1942  - May  26,  2006 

On  May  26,  2006,  Rockling  Dohn  Todea,  an  optimist,  idealist,  philosopher 
editorialist,  artist  and  guitarist  passed  away  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  Albuquerque  with  his  wife  at  his  side  after  a long  battle  with 
a chronic  illness.  He  was  63. 

Family  and  friends  visited  him  at  his  bedside  where,  for  brief  moments, 
he  was  alert  and  had  the  opportunity  to  be  clever,  comical  and  optimistic 
while  in  significant  suffering  before  his  illness  carried  him  away. 

Rocky  was  born  at  his  home  on  the  mountain  near  Naschitti  on  Aug.  9, 
1942,  into  the  Ozei  Tachii'nii  clan  for  the  Todich ' ii ' nii  clan.  His 
maternal  grandfather's  clan  was  Naalani  Dine',  Comanche. 

In  the  mid  60s,  he  earned  his  degree  in  accounting  at  Heald's  Business 
College  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  and,  in  the  mid  70s,  he  trained  in  music  and 
art  at  Ohlone  College  in  Fremont,  Calif.  On  the  dean's  list,  he  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Fort  Lewis  College  in  1986  and  his  master's  degree 
in  management  and  business  economics  from  the  University  of  Denver  in  1991 

As  a director,  chief  financial  officer  or  fund  specialist,  he  helped 
start  up  the  Alamo  Navajo  School  and  was  the  lead  economist  in  the  Office 
of  the  Chairman  for  the  Navajo  Nation  in  1987.  For  the  Denver  Indian 
Health  and  Family  Services,  he  increased  primary  care  encounters  by  63 
percent  and  increased  counseling  visits  by  a factor  of  two.  For  the  Senior 
Hub  in  Thornton,  Colo.,  he  designed  and  implemented  a self-sustaining  food 
delivery  service  for  home-bound  seniors.  He  developed  collaboration  with 
the  sheriff's  department  and  the  utility  company  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
isolated  seniors  and  he  expanded  Hub's  operating  budget  from  $375,000  to 
$870,000.  For  his  final  employment  at  the  New  Mexico  Loan  Fund,  he 
conceived  the  Dream  Team  initiative  to  provide  intense  technical 
assistance  to  non-profit  organizations.  He  developed  and  implemented  the 
Native  American  Initiative  to  identify  Indian-owned  small  businesses 
throughout  the  state. 

His  volunteer  work  included  campaigning  for  Navajo  chairmen,  sitting  on 
steering  committees  for  the  City  of  Denver,  being  an  active  arts  council 
proponent  and  collaborating  in  initiating  American  Indian  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Denver  and  Albuquerque.  Former  First  Lady  Hillary  Clinton 
recognized  his  contributions. 

Rocky  was  a man  who  simply  enjoyed  helping  people  from  the  elderly  to 
American  Indian  entrepreneurs . He  loved  to  read,  fish,  cook  and  cheer  on 
his  team,  the  Denver  Broncos,  in  the  comfort  of  his  home  or  weathering 
storms  at  Mile  High  Stadium.  He  took  his  role  as  an  American  citizen 
seriously  by  working  with  mayors  and  senators  and  by  actively  writing  his 
congressman  about  injustices  to  American  Indian  people  and  the  economic 
situation  they  faced. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  a formidable  man  who  loved  helping  people  and 
who  put  his  family  and  friends  first. 


Rocky  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Norma  Bell  Todea  of  Naschitti 
and  his  father,  Dohn  Todea  of  Tohatchi. 

He  is  survived  by  his  beloved  wife  of  42  years,  Nancy  Dine'h  Todea;  his 
three  children,  Rwanda  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Rachelle  of  Saint  Michaels,  Ariz. 
and  Nathaniel  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  and  five  grandchildren.  He  is  also 
survived  by  his  three  sisters,  Marilyn  Todea,  Linda  Caddell  and  Sandra 
Vicente;  his  two  brothers,  Kenneth  and  Dohn  Lyons;  and  13  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Services  for  Rocky  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  30,  at  S.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church  in  Tohatchi.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community 
Cemetery  in  Naschitti.  The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after 
the  burial  services  at  Naschitti  Chapter  House. 

Pallbearers  will  include  his  son,  Nathaniel;  his  son-in-laws,  Michael 
Murphy  and  Brett  Huntington  Wilson;  his  grandsons,  Dru  Douglas  Guidry  and 
Naat'aanii  Blue  Todea;  and  his  nephew,  Gilbert  Todea. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  include  his  nephew,  Norman  Lott;  his  wife's 
brother,  lames  Yazzie;  his  brother  in-laws,  Thomas  Caddell  and  Dennis 
Vicente;  and  his  cousin,  Kenneth  Nabahe. 
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May  23,  2006 
Vanessa  Moore 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Vanessa  M.  Moore,  16,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  May  24  at  Rollie  Mortuary  in  Gallup.  M/C  Alexsia  Esquibel  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  City  Cemetery  in  Gallup. 

Moore  died  May  20  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  November  2,  1989  in  San  Diego, 
CA.  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

She  was  a junior  at  Gallup  High  School,  where  she  was  a member  of  the 
Gallup  softball  team  and  involved  in  numerous  school  sponsored  functions. 
She  was  also  a Texas  Longhorn  fan. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  lames  Moore  of  Rockford,  111;  mother, 
Collins  Durelita  of  Iyanbito;  sister,  Felisha  Adams  of  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
brothers,  George  Collins,  Larry  Moore,  Anthony  Ward,  all  of  Iyanbito; 
Enrique  Diaz,  Eiichi  Sandoval,  both  of  Gallup;  lames  Moore  of  Rockford, 
111;  grandmother,  Zelinda  Collins  of  Iyanbito;  grandmother,  Margaret  Ford 
of  Rockford,  111. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  brother,  Benjamin  Shirley;  grandmothers, 
Cecelia  Collins,  Gloria  Shirley;  great-grandmother,  Rena  Collins. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Martine  Arias,  A1  Armijo,  George  Collins,  K1  Corley, 
Frank  Diaz,  losh  Fischer,  lulian  Mayes,  Larry  Moore,  Eiichi  Sandoval, 
Anthony  Ward,  Darrick  Ward,  Anton  Williams. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Kevin  Bahe 

CHINLE  - Services  for  Kevin  Lee  Bahe,  19,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
May  24  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  in  Chinle.  Father  Blane  Grein,  O.F.M.  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Community  Cemetery  in  Chinle. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Bahe  died  May  19  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Duly  13,  1986  in  Chinle  into  the 
Bitter  Water  Clan  People  for  the  Edgewater  Clan  People. 

He  was  a full-time  student  at  Dine'  College  in  Tsaile,  Ariz.,  graduate 
of  Chinle  High  School  class  of  2004.  His  achievements  include  Member  of 
National  Honor  Society,  Cross  Country  2001-2004,  track  team  where  he  was 
named  Navajo  Times  All  Area  All  Stars.  He  received  numerous  plaques  and 
medals.  His  hobbies  included  basketball  and  running. 

Survivors  include  son,  Kaiden  Bahe;  parents,  Gary  and  Paula  Bahe; 
brothers,  Aaron,  Eric,  Kyle,  Garrick,  Brandon,  all  of  Chinle;  sisters, 
Pauline,  Paulette,  Collette,  all  of  Chinle;  grandparents,  Chee  and  Hasbah 
Bahe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandparents,  Kee  and  Harriet  Wagner;  nephew 
Owen  Yellowhair. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Bahe,  Aaron  Bahe,  Alvin  Wagner,  Harry 
Yellowhair  Dr.,  Paul  Hones,  Hr.,  Deremy  Ben. 


The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  family  home  Valley 
Store,  in  Chinle. 

Edison  Seeley 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  services  will  be  announced  at  a later  date  for 
Edison  "Eddie"  Seeley,  49,  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

Seeley  died  May  17  in  Fort  Defiance. 

May  25,  2006 
Tom  Harvey 

WHIPPOORWILL  SPRING,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Tom  Harvey,  80,  will 
be  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  May  25,  at  the  family  plot  five  miles  south  of 
Whippoorwill  Spring.  Tom  Burbank  will  officiate. 

Harvey  died  May  20,  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dec.  6,  1926  in  Pinon, 
Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  and  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Harvey  was  a rancher  and  farmer.  He  also  worked  for  the  railroad.  He  was 
a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and  he  was  the  CAC  for  the 
Whippoorwill  Spring  Chapter. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mae  Harvey;  sons,  Wilson,  Raytin,  Ronald  and 
Sullivan  Harvey;  daughters,  Yolandie  Bloomingdale,  Maureen  Holiday,  Eva 
Harvey,  Annsie  Bahe,  Ella  Mae  Dennetso,  Loretta  Begay,  Hilda  Harvey, 

Rebena  Paul,  Dorothy  Yazzie,  Kathy  Muzzie  and  Caroline  Harvey;  brother, 
Dimmie  Yazzie  of  Pinon,  Ariz.,  sisters,  Helen  Begay  and  Dulia  Tsosie,  both 
of  Pinon;  70  grandchildren  and  25  great-grandchildren.  He  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  parents,  Lucy  and  Frank  Harvey;  sister.  Bah  Yazzie  Kee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wilson  Harvey,  Raytin  Harvey,  Felix  Denetso,  Tyrin 
Teller,  Terence  Dames,  Vesley  Harvey,  Dimmy  Yazzie  and  Derome  Begay  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Eva  Harvey's  residence 
after  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Askie  Yazzie  Sr. 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  Askie  Yazzie  Sr.,  87,  will  be  at 
1 p.m.,  Friday,  May  26,  at  St.  Anne  Mission  in  Klagetoh.  Interment  will  be 
at  Klagetoh  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  be  one  hour  before  the  funeral 
service. 

Yazzie  died  on  May  21,  in  Klagetoh.  He  was  born  on  March  15,  1919  in 
Kinlichee,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  and  for  the  Towering 
House  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  a truck  driver  and  pipe  fitter.  He  was  an  employee  of  Phelps 
Dodge  in  Morenci,  Ariz.,  for  37  years.  His  hobbies  were  oil  painting, 
horseback  riding  and  landscaping. 

Yazzie  is  survived  by  sons,  Askie  Yazzie  Dr.  of  Morenci,  Ariz.,  Alvin 
Leroy  Yazzie  of  Klagetoh,  Ariz.,  Leo  Marvin  Yazzie  of  Littleton,  Colo.; 
daughters,  Arlene  Yazzie  of  Farmington,  N.M.,  Shirley  Dane  Nez  of 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Deborah  Evans  of  Phoenix;  12  grandchildren,  17  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Louise  D.  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Klagetoh  Chapter 
House . 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  26,  2006 
Grace  Henry 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Grace  V.  Henry,  69,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  May  27  at  Naschitti  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor  Phillip 
Destea  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

Henry  died  May  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Oct.  19,  1936  in  Tohatchi  for 
the  Red  House  People  Clan  and  the  Waters  Edge  People  Clan. 

Henry  graduated  from  Rehoboth  Mission  School  in  1955  and  attended  UNM, 
receiving  a Bachelor  of  Science  in  Elementary  Education  and  a Masters  of 
Arts  in  Elementary  Education.  She  was  employed  with  Rehoboth  Hospital  as  a 


nurse's  aid,  BIA  Chuska  Boarding  School,  Tohatchi  Boarding  School, 

Naschitti  Public  School  teaching  elementary  students  and  Adult  Education 
classes  in  Naschitti  and  the  UNM-Gallup  Campus.  Her  hobbies  included 
reading,  needlepoint,  crocheting,  watching  T.V.,  ranching  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Valerie  3.  Denetclaw  of  Naschitti;  son, 
Levon  Henry  of  Naschitti;  sisters,  Ronda  Clichee  of  Naschitti  and  Freda 
Garnanez  and  Eleanor  Light,  both  of  Shiprock;  brothers,  Harrison  Henry  of 
Gallup,  Wilford  B.  Henry  of  Jamestown,  Benjamin  Henry  and  Lawrence  Henry, 
both  of  Naschitti;  and  one  grandchild. 

Henry  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Hazel  C.  Henry  and  Bennie  H. 
Henry. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jeff  Clichee,  Sheldon  Garnanez,  Benjamin  Henry  III, 
Lawrence  Henry  Dr.,  Faren  Light  and  Francis  Yazzie  III. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rockling  Todea 

ALBUQUERQUE-  Services  for  Rockling  Todea,  63,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 

Tuesday,  May  30  at  Tohatchi  Catholic  Church.  Father  3oe  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Community  Cemetery. 

Todea  died  May  26  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  9,  1942  in  Chuska 
Mountain  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter 
Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nancy  D.  Todea  of  Albuquerque;  son, 

Nathaniel  Todea  of  Salt  Lake  City;  daughters,  Rachelle  Todea  of  St. 
Michaels,  Az.  and  Rwanda  Todea  of  Denver;  and  five  grandchildren . 

Todea  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Norma  Bell  and  John  Todea. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Dru  Guidry,  Michael  Murphy,  Gilbert  Todea, 

Naat'aanii  Blue  Todea,  Nathaniel  Todea  and  Brett  Wilson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

May  23,  2006 

Miranda  Navanick 
1957  ~ 2006 

Miranda  Navanick,  age  48,  passed  away  May  18,  2006. 

Miranda  Navanick,  age  48,  of  Randlett,  passed  away  May  18,  2006,  at  the 
Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

She  was  born  December  17,  1957,  in  Roosevelt,  to  Virgil  and  Genevieve 
Williams  Navanick. 

Miranda  enjoyed  fishing,  camping,  going  to  Sundances,  and  helping  people. 
She  loved  her  family  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Miranda  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Sam  (Jody)  Slade,  Sigurd,  UT;  Dennis 
Navanick,  Taylorsville;  brothers  and  sisters,  Wendell  (Sheron)  Navanick  Sr. 
, Ft.  Duchesne;  Patsy  (Darrell)  LaRose,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Yolanda  Nunez, 
Randlett;  Virgil  (Isabell)  Navanick  Dr.,  Towaoc,  CO;  and  Paulette  Navanick, 
Randlett 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  many  brothers  and  sisters. 
Funeral  services  held  10:00  a.m.,  Monday,  May  22,  2006,  at  the  Randlett 
LDS  Chapel. 

Burial  in  Randlett  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

May  17,  2006 
Scott  Courtney 

Warm  Springs  resident  Scott  Anthony  Courtney  died  May  10,  2006,  at 
Mountain  View  Hospital.  He  was  44. 

Mr.  Courtney  was  born  Aug.  2,  1961,  in  Redmond,  to  parents  Terry 
Courtney  and  Jeneil  Nightpipe.  He  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Warm  Springs  and  a longtime  resident  of  Warm  Springs,  but  did  live  in 
South  Dakota  for  some  time. 


He  was  employed  as  a truck  driver  for  Chilkat  Construction.  He  enjoyed 
the  "simple  life"  and  being  with  nature. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Anthony  Courtney  of  St.  Frances,  S.D.;  father, 
Terry  Courtney  of  Warm  Springs;  mother  Jeneil  Nightpipe;  brothers,  David 
Courtney  of  Junction  City,  John  Brunoe  of  Milwaukie,  Ore.,  and  Steve 
Burnette  of  Mission,  S.D.;  sisters,  Teri  Jones  of  Oregon  City,  and  Cher 
Burnette  of  Mission,  S.D. 

A mass  of  Christian  burial  was  held  May  12,  at  Blessed  Kateri  Catholic 
Church  in  Warm  Springs.  Committal  followed  at  the  Agency  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home 
of  Madras. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2006  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 

May  25,  2006 

Calub  Curtis  Gavin  Arthur 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  infant  Calub  Curtis  Gavin  Arthur  will  be 
held  today.  May  25,  2006,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  with 
Pastor  Ron  Coghlin  officiating.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Friday  Cemetery 
in  Ethete. 

He  was  born  and  died  May  22,  2006,  at  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Belinda  Barrera  and  Travis  Arthur; 
sisters,  Laticia  and  Hailey  Barrera,  Suzanna  and  Telia  Addison;  brothers, 
Adrian  Addison  Jr.,  Eliziah  Barrera  and  Ortavious  Arthur;  grandparents 
Virginia  Revere,  Lamont  Arthur  Sr.,  Marlene  Gould,  Paul  Lujan,  Berry 
Barrera  Sr.,  Lind  and  Paul  Revere  Sr.,  Virgil  and  Mary  Jane  Whiteman,  Vic 
and  Corrine  Revere,  Marian  Scott,  Ruth,  Joanne  and  Wayne  Arthur  Sr.,  and 
numerous  aunts  and  uncles. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Gabrilla  Sitting  Eagle. 

Services  are  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

May  25,  2006 

Theda  Mae  Eaglefeathers 

HARDIN  - Theda  Mae  Eaglefeathers,  51,  of  Hardin,  passed  away  May  22, 

2006.  She  was  born  May  11,  1955,  in  Crow  Agency,  to  Claude  Bearquiver  and 
Rosie  Eaglefeathers. 

She  grew  up  in  Busby  and  also  lived  in  Pryor,  Billings  and  Hardin.  Theda 
attended  grade  school  at  St.  Labre  in  Ashland  and  later  attended  Eastern 
Montana  College  in  Billings. 

Theda  enjoyed  cooking  fry  bread  for  Indian  Clubs.  She  was  a kind  person, 
very  generous,  and  always  willing  to  help  family  and  friends.  Theda 
enjoyed  beading  and  sewing.  She  loved  her  grandchildren  very  much. 

Claudia  Bearquiver,  Victor  Bearquiver,  Claude  Bearquiver,  and  Arvanda 
Jill  Stewart  precede  Theda  in  death. 

Theda  is  survived  by  her  children,  Brian  (Edina)  Red  Star,  Sealmer  Red 
Star  Jr.,  Roseen  Red  Star  and  Tina  Hendricks-Red  Star;  grandchildren, 
Rashaun,  Rashaunda,  Rose,  Rosaria,  Sterling,  Raheem,  Kyle,  Rya,  Bubba, 
Richard,  Levi,  Miranda,  Adrienne,  Trae,  Brianne,  Swayd,  Ryder,  Imani-Rose, 
Jerrel,  Dayenara,  Shayann,  Nyleena,  Nariah,  James,  Dylan,  Jasmine,  Sky, 
Kaylie,  Nathan  and  Destiny;  sisters,  Quintina  Hawk,  Martha  Bearquiver, 

Mary  Bearquiver,  Hannah  Bearquiver-Longie  and  Pauline  Eaglefeathers; 
brothers,  Clifford  (Karyl)  Eaglefeathers;  nieces  and  nephews,  Jonathan 
Long  Sioux,  David  Long  Sioux,  Katrina  Eaglefeathers,  Toni  Eaglefeathers, 
Levi  Parker,  Arnold  Stewart,  Silver  Sioux  Calf,  Bo  Sioux  Calf,  Jodean 
Eaglefeathers,  Nathan  Long  Sioux,  Corey  Bearcomesout,  Lorelei  Mann,  Leslie 
and  Erica  Bearcomesout,  Curtis,  Tyree,  Jeremiah,  Amanda  and  Allen  Longie, 
Joshua,  Samantha  and  Garrett  Bearquiver,  Tonia,  Stephanie  and  Airell 
Bearquiver,  Louis  Longie  and  Ajay  Moran;  uncles  Bernard  White  and  Glen 
Eaglefeathers.  She  is  also  survived  by  the  Eaglefeathers,  Seminole,  Red 
Star,  Bearquiver,  Glenmore,  Sioux,  Wolfname,  One  Bear,  Bordeaux,  Homer, 


Weasel  Bear,  Evans,  Sooktis,  Spottedwolf  and  Spear  families.  We  apologize 
to  any  other  families  we  may  have  forgotten. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Thursday,  May  25,  1 to  5 p.m.,  at  the  Dahl 
Funeral  Chapel  of  Hardin  at  524  N.  Cheyenne.  Wake  service  will  be  Thursday, 
7 p.m.,  at  the  Red  Star  residence  in  Muddy  Cluster.  Funeral  service  will 
be  Friday,  May  26,  11  a.m.,  at  the  Busby  gym.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
Busby  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

May  25,  2006 

Chooks  Harrison  Sellars 

Chooks  Harrison  Sellars,  81,  of  Browning,  whose  Blackfeet  name  was  Ksi 
sta  kii  aki  (Beaver  Woman),  died  of  natural  causes  Wednesday,  May  10,  in 
Great  Falls.  She  was  buried  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery  on  Monday,  May  15. 
Chooks  Harrison  Sellars 

Chooks  was  born  on  Oct.  25,  1924,  at  the  old  Harrison  Ranch  near  Babb. 

She  was  the  third  of  eight  children  born  to  Frank  and  Cecile  (Trombley) 
Harrison.  During  her  childhood  she  loved  her  life  growing  up  on  the  ranch 
with  her  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  her  grandparents,  Frank  and  Pipe 
Woman  Harrison.  She  attended  Babb  School,  Cut  Bank  Creek  Boarding  School, 
Haskell  Indian  School  and  Browning  High  School. 

In  1944  Chooks  married  Hank  Racine  and  together  they  had  one  son,  Clyde 
"Beasty"  Racine.  In  1962  she  married  Thomas  "Porky"  Sellars  and  in  1963 
Robin  Rae  was  born.  At  60  years  old,  Chooks  was  blessed  with  her  first 
grandchild,  Shawnee  Rose  Skunkcap.  Soon  to  follow  and  adding  to  her  pride 
and  joy  were  her  grandsons,  Thomas  "TD"  Bear  Child  and  Brandon  Racine,  and 
in  2004  came  her  "Stinky-poo"  Shawnna  Renee  Rose  Diminez.  Being  "Gramma 
Chooksie  Baby"  was  a highlight  in  her  life,  but  she  was  also  cherished  as 
everyone's  favorite  "Aunty  Chooks." 

Chooks'  many  experiences  and  exploits  are  too  numerous  to  list.  She 
lived  her  life  to  the  fullest,  right  to  the  end,  and  her  friends  and 
memories  of  the  old  days  brought  her  the  most  joy.  She  was  truly  a "Golden 
Girl . " 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Porky;  sons  Beasty  Racine,  Tom  Sellars, 
lake  Sellars  and  Pete  Sellars;  daughters  Robin  Bear  Child,  Mona  Zubach, 
Shirley  Salois  and  Dean  McDonald;  brothers  Dohn  Harrison  and  Dim  Harrison; 
sisters  Lucille  Billedeaux  and  Alberta  "Teenie"  Kerr;  24  grandchildren;  33 
great  grandchildren;  15  great-great  grandchildren;  30  nieces  and  nephews; 
and  several  great-nieces  and  great-nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  brother  Frank  "Mick"  Harrison, 
and  sisters  Doris  "Dorrie"  Thomas  and  Donna  "Didsy"  Harwood. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

May  25,  2006 

William  Henry  "Willie"  Weeks  III,  Mato-Sku  (White  Bear) 

WOLF  POINT  - William  Henry  "Willie"  Weeks  III,  Mato-Sku  (White  Bear), 
died  Monday,  May  22,  2006,  of  natural  causes  at  Northern  Montana  Hospital. 

A wake  will  be  held  Thursday  at  4 p.m.  with  a vigil  service  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  Wolf  Point  Community  Hall.  His  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Friday  at  the  Immaculate  Conception  Catholic  Church  in  Wolf  Point. 

Interment  will  be  held  at  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Willie  was  born  on  March  1,  1951,  to  Lillian  Delong  Weeks  and  William 
Weeks  Dr.  Will  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Assiniboine  Sioux  Tribes  of 
Fort  Peck.  He  was  a former  Tribal  Council  member  and  was  the  first 
director  of  TERO.  He  grew  up  in  Wolf  Point,  attending  the  Immaculate 
Conception  school  and  Wolf  Point  High  School.  He  graduated  in  1969.  Will 
is  best  known  for  his  charismatic  personality,  generosity  and  athletic 


abilities . 

He  excelled  at  all  sports,  particularly  basketball.  Willie  was  a key 
factor  on  the  Wolves  1968  Big  32  state  championship  team.  He  was  twice 
named  to  a high  school  All-American  team  and  still  holds  several  scoring 
records . 

Willie  signed  a college  letter  of  intent  to  play  basketball  for  Montana 
State  University.  He  played  basketball  for  the  Bobcats  from  1969-1973, 
where  he  excelled.  He  was  named  All-Big  Sky  Conference  and  was  an  Academic 
All-American.  Later,  Willie  received  a written  invitation  to  try  out  with 
the  San  Diego  Conquistadors  of  the  old  ABA,  while  Wilt  Chamberlain  coached 
the  team.  No  other  Indian  ball  player  in  Montana  played  in  that  caliber  of 
competition . 

Will  married  Diane  Wetsit  on  Oct.  31,  1976,  at  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  in  Wolf  Point.  Together  they  had  three  children.  Will  was  a loving 
and  devoted  father  who  always  encouraged  his  children  to  succeed  in  all 
aspects  of  life.  Will  graduated  from  Washington  State  University  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  history  and  creative  writing  in  1999. 

William  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Lillian  and  William  Weeks 
3r.,  brother;  Robert  "Bobby"  Weeks. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Diane  Wetsit,  of  Crow  Agency;  daughter, 
Natalie  (Charles)  Weeks  O'Neal  of  California;  sons.  Coy  and  Wacy  Weeks  of 
Montana;  grandson.  Venture  O'Neal  of  California;  brothers,  Dennis  Lambert 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Gary  Farnsworth  of  Poplar,  John  Weeks  of  Wolf  Point, 
David  Weeks  of  Waukash,  Wis.,  Tom  Weeks  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Wayne  Weeks 
of  Wolf  Point;  sisters,  Dody  Neutgens,  Dorothy  (Bob)  Balbinot,  Jackie 
Weeks  and  Rita  Weeks,  all  of  Wolf  Point;  and  special  friend,  Cleo  Shumway 
of  Wolf  Point. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  of  Wolf  Point  is  entrusted  with 
arrangements . Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net 
or  www.stevensonandsons.com  . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

May  23,  2006 

Rosemarie  Grant,  55 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Rosemarie  Grant,  55,  died  at  Alaska  Native  Medical 
Center  on  May  21,  2006. 

A celebration  of  life  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  Fairview  Recreation 
Center,  1121  E.  10th  Ave. 

Ms.  Grant  was  born  Duly  9,  1950,  to  Eleanor  Dudy  Morrison  and  Owen 
Charles  Grant  in  Duneau.  She  grew  up  in  Ketchikan  with  brothers  Ted  and 
Owen,  and  sisters,  Sarah,  Dorothy,  Danice  and  Ellie.  She  was  Haida  of  the 
Raven  Clan,  Double-fin  Killer  Whale,  from  the  Brownbear  Howkan. 

She  graduated  from  Ketchikan  High  School  in  1969.  After  graduation  she 
attended  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Ms.  Grant  had  worked  as  executive  assistant  to  Sen.  Frank  Murkowski  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  legal  secretary  for  the  Alaska  State  Department  of  Law, 
and  senior  administrative  assistant  with  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co. 

Family  wrote:  "She  had  many  wonderful  attributes.  ...  She  strived  for 
excellence  and  accomplished  this  in  her  professional  and  personal  life. 
During  her  employment  in  government,  corporate  America,  and  private 
industry  she  was  praised  by  her  employers  for  her  dedication  and  hard  work 
as  evidenced  by  her  numerous  letters  of  recommendations  and  awards. 

"To  all  of  her  family  and  friends,  she  was  considerate  and  always 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others;  she  understood  the  meaning  of  respect 
and  dignity.  She  prepared  wonderful  dishes  and  meals,  which  she  also 
shared  with  others.  She  also  shared  subsistence/Native  food  with  others 
who  may  not  have  the  means  to  obtain  those  treats  - this  brought  much 
satisfaction  to  her. 

"Ms.  Grant's  appreciation  for  her  Alaska  Native  culture  was  evident  in 
her  participation  in  activities.  She  displayed  her  Haida  culture  in  her 
dress  and  jewelry  with  grace.  She  appreciated  other  cultures  and  rituals 
outside  of  her  own;  with  ease  she  joined  their  activities. 


"You  can  hear  Rosemarie's  infectious  laugh,  which  made  people  laugh  with 
her.  Her  family  and  friends  have  been  blessed  with  her  presence." 

Survivors  include  her  sisters,  Sarah  Lutman,  Dorothy  Grant,  lanice 
Eikemo  and  Ellie  Eikemo;  brother,  Ted  Grant;  and  son,  Charles  Renville. 
Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

May  25,  2006 

Sarah  Eben,  89 
Anchorage 

A graveside  service  for  Sarah  Eben,  89,  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at 
Angelus  Memorial  Park  Cemetery.  The  Rev.  Nathan  Toots  will  officiate. 

Mrs.  Eben  died  of  pneumonia  Feb.  12,  2006,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical 
Center. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel.  An  obituary  was 
published  Feb.  16. 

May  27,  2006 

Carl  Abalama,  10 
Quinhagak 

Carl  Dylan  Abalama,  10,  died  May  13,  2006,  in  Quinhagak,  his  hometown. 
Carl  was  born  Aug.  23,  1995,  in  Anchorage. 

He  attended  Fairbanks  Native  Association  Head  Start  and  Kuinerrarmiut 
Elitnaurviat  from  kindergarten  through  third  grade. 

His  family  wrote:  "He  loved  the  Lord  and  showed  his  commitment  to  him  by 
attending  church  and  leading  a remarkably  honest  life.  Carl  made  everyone 
around  him  feel  good  and  was  always  willing  to  extend  his  heart  to  anyone. 
His  unique  smile,  laugh  and  attitude  left  a mark  on  the  corner  of  the 
world  he  touched.  His  gift  for  funny  storytelling  brought  joy  to  those 
around  him.  Those  who  knew  Carl  are  lucky  to  have  encountered  such  a pure, 
cheerful  soul.  He  never  focused  on  the  negative  around  him  but  approached 
any  situation  with  his  trademark  wit  and  positive  outlook.  He  flooded  the 
world  around  him  with  his  infectious  energy  and  jovial  spirit. 

"We  send  Carl  on  to  the  Lord  knowing  that  he  used  his  short  time  on 
Earth  to  the  fullest.  As  his  family,  we  feel  blessed  that  the  good  Lord 
chose  ours  to  raise  him.  We  learned  more  from  him  about  how  to  live  our 
own  lives  due  to  his  pure  and  good  example." 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Curtis  and  Kathy;  sister,  Sonita 
Cleveland;  brothers,  Arthur  and  Daniel;  grandparents,  Annie  Cleveland  and 
Nick  and  Virginia  Abalama;  great-grandparents,  Kenneth  and  Mary  Cleveland; 
uncles  and  aunts.  Bob  Cleveland,  Nick,  Lawrence  and  Ronnie  Abalama,  Carla 
and  Emma  Cleveland,  Vera  and  Harriet  Abalama,  Nina  Furman,  Angelina 
Nergursen,  loan  Boerger  and  Shirley  Kelly;  cousins,  Terrell,  Dana  and 
Christopher  Burke  and  Richard,  Carissa,  and  Reha  Cleveland;  and  many  other 
family  members. 

Carl  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Carl,  and  uncle,  Richard. 
Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Quinhagak  Moravian  Church  bell  fund. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

May  24,  2006 

Matthew/Rick  Maracle  (Powless) 

MARACLE  (Powless):  Matthew/Rick  Suddenly  at  home  on  Sunday,  May  21,  2006, 
Matthew/Rick  went  home  to  the  Creator  in  his  50th  year. 

Beloved  husband  of  Cindy.  Son  of  lessie  and  the  late  Warren  Powless. 

Much  loved  father  of  Sony,  lames  (Michelle),  and  Becky  (Rod).  Cherished 
grandfather  of  Warren,  Thomas,  Kylee,  Chloe,  and  Alexis.  Brother  of  Gail, 
Debbie,  leff,  and  the  late  Rodney.  Also  sadly  missed  by  several  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins,  aunts,  uncles,  and  friends. 

The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Oshweken,  after  7 p.m.  Tuesday.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the 
Chapel  on  Wednesday,  May  24,  2006  at  1 p.m.  Cremation  to  follow. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

May  23, 2006 
Leslie  Churchill 

CHURCHILL  - On  Thursday,  May  18,  2006,  Leslie  Churchill,  Pasqua  First 
Nation,  For  Qu'Appelle,  Sask.,  died  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall, 

Pasqua  First  Nation  on  Wednesday,  May  24,  2006  at  2:00  p.m.  Cremation  to 
follow. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  hall  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

May  24,  2006 

Agnes  Agecoutay 

AGECOUTAY  - On  Friday,  May  19,  2006  Agnes  Agecoutay,  Broadview,  Sask. 

Age  94  years. 

The  funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  in  the  Sakimay  Recreation  Center, 
Sakimay  First  Nation  on  Friday,  May  26,  2006  at  10:00  a.m.  by  the  Rev. 
Wojciech  Wojtkowiak  ami.  Interment  in  the  Sakimay  RC  Cemetery.  A wake  will 
be  held  in  the  Sakimay  Recreation  Center  on  Thursday  evening  with  prayers 
at  7:00  p.m. 

Agnes  was  born  on  the  Sakimay  First  Nation,  May  22,  1911.  She  was  the 
eldest  of  the  Acoose  family. 

Predeceased  by  her  parents  Paul  Acoose,  Madeline(0"Soup) . Two  brothers. 
Riel  and  Fred  Acoose,  and  one  sister  Roseline  Lerat  and  one  brother-in-law 
George  Lerat.  And  one  sister-in-law  Eddi  Redwood,  Her  husband  Ralph  (1972), 
Her  son  lack  (2001),  Margaret  Ann  (1940).  Grandchildren,  Holly  and  Kelvin. 
Daughter-in-law  Doreen  (Delorme).  Son-in-laws,  Cliff  (Howard)  Young,  and 
Francis,  (Sailor)  Redwood. 

She  is  survived  by  4 daughters,  Bernice,  Myrtle  (Young),  Ursula 
(Redwood)  and  Belle  (Young),  4 sons,  Irvin  (Mindie),  Leonard, 
Ralph(lr)(Edna),  lim  (Leanne).  26  grandchildren,  and  their  spouses.  29 
great  grandchildren.  Her  brothers  Raymond,  lames  (Leona),  Edward  (Doreen) 
Acoose  all  from  Sakimay  First  Nation.  Sisters,  Alma  lohns  (Ontario)  and 
Viola  (Norman)  Delorme  from  Cowessess  First  Nation.  Sitsers-in-law  Harriet 
Acoose  from  Saskatoon  and  Lorraine  Acoose  from  Sakimay  First  Nation.  Many 
Nieces,  Nephews  and  cousins  from  Sakimay  and  Cowessess  First  Nations. 

Agnes  is  the  daughter  of  the  famous  marathon  runner  Paul  Acoose,  and  the 
Granddaughter  of  Chief  0"Soup,  who  was  a signatory  to  Treaty  4. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

May  26,  2006 

Walter  Stonechild 

STONECHILD  - Walter  Stoney  Frederick  Asini-awasis  of  Regina  passed  away 
peacefully  at  home  on  May  24,  2006  at  the  age  of  76.  Walter  was  well  known 
for  his  generous  spirit  and  sense  of  humour  his  corny  jokes  and  funny 
stories.  Many  of  the  people  he  helped  survive  a crisis  remember  that  he 
taught  them  how  to  laugh  again.  He  was  committed  to  improving  the  lives  of 
First  Nation's  people  and  of  helping  those  suffering  because  of  alcohol 
abuse  or  drug  addiction. 

Walter  was  born  December  10,  1929  on  the  Muscowpetung  Reserve  in 
Saskatchewan  and  raised  on  the  Peepeekisis  Reserve.  He  attended  the  File 
Hills  Residential  School,  the  Brandon  Residential  School  and  Brandon 
Collegiate.  He  worked  from  1946  to  1978  in  construction  and  became  a 
journeyman  plumber  and  pipefitter,  working  on  many  sites  such  as  IPSCO, 
the  Regina  Co-Op  Refinery,  and  Kalium  Potash.  In  1978  he  moved  on  to  work 
for  the  Saskatchewan  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission,  the  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indians,  Namerind  Housing  Corp.,  the  Indian  and  Metis 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Peepeekisis  Band  Council.  He  has  been  a 
friend  of  Bill  W.  since  May  1,  1959.  He  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of 


the  Native  Alcohol  Council  (NAC)  in  1969.  In  1984  he  helped  organize  the 
Circle  Project.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  Board  members  of  the 
Regina  Friendship  Centre.  In  addition,  he  served  as  an  advisor  for  the 
Department  of  Social  Services,  and  as  a Board  member  for  the  Regina  Plains 
Community  College,  Dr.  Dessie  Saulteaux  Training  Centre,  Peyakowak  (They 
are  Alone)  Committee,  and  the  Sask.  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Commission 
(SADAC).  Most  recently  he  was  a Board  member  for  the  Regina  Native  Youth 
and  was  an  Elder  with  Regina  Treaty  Status  Indians  (RTSIS)  and  with  the 
Regina  Alternative  Measures  Program  (RAMP). 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Lynne,  his  daughters  Kara,  and  Nina  (Dave); 
his  grandsons  Hunter  and  Connor  who  always  called  him  FooFoo;  his  sons 
Walter  Hr.,  Paul,  Raymond,  and  Woody;  his  sisters  Millie,  Bernice  Desnomie, 
and  Isabelle  Dufour;  his  brothers  lames  (Emily),  leffery,  and  Wayne,  and 
numerous  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
nephews,  and  nieces. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  parents  lames  and  Bella,  his  first  wife 
Beatrice  LaVallee,  his  infant  daughter  Karen,  his  daughter  Annette,  his 
sisters  Dorothy  Desnomie  and  Ila  Morris,  and  by  his  brothers  Leon  and 
Dennis . 

The  family  thanks  all  the  special  friends  who  took  time  to  visit  or  call, 
and  also  to  those  who  sent  cards  and  well  wishes  during  Walter's  illness. 
Also  thanks  to  the  people  at  the  Regina  Qu'Appelle  Palliative  Home  Care 
Services  and  MEDIchair  who  helped  us  care  for  Walter. 

Prayers  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  May  28th  at  7:00  p.m.  at  Speers  Funeral 
Chapel,  2136  College  Avenue,  Regina.  A Funeral  Service  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  May  29th,  2006  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the  Eureka  Fellowship  Society, 

1812  Arthur  Street,  Regina,  with  Rev.  Arthur  Anderson  officiating. 

Interment  to  follow  at  3:00  p.m.  at  Peepeekisis  Methodist  Cemetery.  As  an 
expression  of  sympathy,  contributions  may  be  made  to  a charity  of  one's 
choice.  An  online  book  of  condolences  may  be  signed  at 
www . speersf uneralchapel . com 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Speers  Funeral  Chapel  522-3232. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Dune  10,  2006 

Kiowa  pai  ganhina  p' a/summer  moon 
Hopi  wukouyis/major  planting  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  seluitseiyusdi/green  corn  moon 
Algonquin  twowa  kesos/moon  when  they  hill  Indian  corn 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En,  NetRez,  Rez_Life 

and  Indian  Heritage-L  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


In  today's  globalized  world,  the  challenges  we  face  are  complex  and 
carry  dangerous  ramifications  if  we  don't  develop  indigenous  leaders 
with  the  skills  to  build  politically  sustainable  Native  communities. 
LaDonna  Harris,  president  of  the  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


The  Lovely  lanet  comments  on  some  good  news  from  Indian  Country: 


In  our  editorials,  we  often  discuss  institutional  injustice,  internal 
government  bickering,  poverty,  poorly-managed  educational  and  health  care 
needs,  and  a raft  of  other  problems  within  our  tribes  and  nations. 

Often  we  have  pointed  to  the  indigenous  people  of  this  hemisphere  are 
losing  the  very  things  that  make  us  who  we  are  --  our  culture, 
spirituality  and  language. 

In  this  issue,  you  will  read  of  people  and  programs  developed  from  within 
the  indigenous  community  that  support  and  honor  the  preservation  of 
tradition  and  leadership  within  the  Native  American  community.  As  is  seen 
in  our  prison  issue  this  week,  where  the  Crow  Tribe  has  taken  the 
prevention  of  youth  crime  into  its  own  hands,  the  key  is  that  these 
programs  were  developed  and  are  managed  by  the  Native  American  people 
themselves . 

The  American  Indian  Ambassador's  Program  was  developed  by  Americans  for 
Indian  Opportunity  (http://www.aio.org),  to  foster  leadership  growth  in 
the  Native  American  community. 

Joshua  Brown,  from  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  joins  18 
other  young  indigenous  leaders  in  the  American  Indian  Ambassadors  Program. 
Already  the  holder  of  a master's  degree  in  public  administration.  Brown 
co-founded  the  Salish  Language  Immersion  School  and  is  involved  in  a 
language  teacher  training  program.  His  story  follows  in  this  issue. 

In  another  story,  the  Cuna  Indians  of  Panama,  who  had  already  been 
moderately  successful  in  staving  off  dominant  culture  usurpation  of  their 
traditions,  have  developed  additional  policies  that  protect  their  land  and 
their  people's  culture  by  restricting  tourist  development  within  their 
lands . 

This  weekend,  a speaker  at  a pow  wow  I attended  pointed  strongly  to  the 
solution  to  many  of  our  problems  with  our  vanishing  cultures  and 
unattended  needs.  The  way  to  rebuild  our  People  in  a way  that  is  true  to 
our  culture  is  to  do  it  ourselves. 
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News  of  the  people  featured 

St.  Ignatius  man  chosen 
for  prestigious  Program 
Indians  channel  their  ordeals 
into  nonprofit 
ICT : Of  trade  and  terror 
in  the  Americas 
Bush  Admin  silences 
pro-tribal  Spokesperson 
Interior  Secretary 


in  this  issue  

- GIAGO:  Building  a Business 
on  shifting  Sands 

- Police  Brutality  in  Atenco 
is  being  Covered  Up 

- Tories  charged  with  Blackmail 
in  Fishing  Deal 

- Tories  put  brakes 
on  Native  spending 

- Caledonia  problem 


meets  with  Tribal  Leaders 

- Tribal  leaders  lead  protest 
Nevada  Test  Site 

- No  Wastewater  through  Ak-Chin  land 

- Health  Education  Program 
suffers  budget  cut 

- Health  focus  on  N.C.  Tribes'  needs 

- Report  designs  Land  return 

- Judge  Hurd  rules  for  Nation  again 

- Elders  move 

to  restore  calm  at  Six  Nations 

- Apache  Club 

restores  wounded  Spirits 

- JODI  RAVE:  Express  Tribal  Identity 
at  Graduation 

"RE : St.  Ignatius  man  chosen 

Date:  Mon,  5 Jun  2006  19:50:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - - 

filename=" NATIVE  AMBASSADOR" 


didn't  arise  overnight 

- New  faceoff  in  Caledonia 
as  flashes  light  up  sky 

- Grassy  Narrows 

the  other  Native  Blockade 

- Appeals  Court  rules 

in  Indian  probate  dispute 

- Utah  challenges  Court  Decision 
on  Jurisdiction 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Being  held  accountable 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  Navajo  Girl 

- Spiritdove  Poem:  SpringSong! 

- Upcoming  Events 

for  prestigious  Program"  


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.missoulian.com/articles/2006/06/05/news/top/news01.txt 

Native  ambassador:  St.  Ignatius  man  chosen  for  prestigious  national  program 
By  BETSY  COHEN  of  the  Missoulian 
June  5,  2006 

Joshua  Brown  is  one  of  18  individuals  chosen  to  participate  in  the  two- 
year  American  Indian  Ambassadors  Program.  "It's  exciting  to  go  help 
advocate  and  educate  people  about  tribal  communities,"  says  Brown  who  grew 
up  at  the  base  of  the  Mission  Mountains  in  St.  Ignatius. 

A St.  Ignatius  man  has  been  selected  for  a landmark  program  that  helps 
develop  the  nation's  brightest  and  most  promising  young  American  Indian 
leaders . 

Joshua  Brown,  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes, 
is  one  of  18  individuals  picked  to  participate  in  the  American  Indian 
Ambassadors  Program,  which  draws  upon  traditional  indigenous  values  to 
empower  new  generations  of  Native  leaders. 

The  program,  which  began  in  1993,  is  designed  around  four  core  cultural 
values:  Relationships,  responsibility,  reciprocity  and  redistribution. 

Brown,  31,  holds  a master's  degree  in  public  administration  from  the 
University  of  Montana,  is  co-founder  of  the  Salish  Language  Immersion 
School,  and  works  at  Salish  Kootenai  College  designing  a language  teacher 
training  program. 

Brown  said  he  is  honored  by  the  recognition,  and  looks  forward  to 
meeting  and  working  with  like-minded  individuals. 

"I'm  really  excited  about  this,"  he  said.  "For  me,  it  is  an  opportunity 
to  network  and  hopefully  develop  more  of  my  skills  to  do  my  job  much 
better. 

"Each  ambassador  has  to  have  some  kind  of  community  initiative,  and  part 
of  what  the  program  does  is  to  help  make  it  happen  - to  help  with  the 
follow-through . " 

American  Indian  languages  are  Brown's  passion,  and  his  goal  is  to 
develop  a program  that  instructs  educators  on  how  to  teach  languages. 

"In  order  to  revitalize  a language,  you  have  to  have  highly  qualified 
teachers  who  can  teach  in  the  language,"  Brown  said.  "I  want  to  focus  on 
helping  to  improve  their  teaching  skills  - teach  them  how  to  apply 
methodology  and  develop  curriculum." 

The  American  Indian  Ambassadors  Program  is  a two-year  commitment.  During 
that  time  the  ambassadors  will  attend  four  week-long  gatherings  in  New 
Mexico,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hawaii,  and  Bolivia,  where  they  will  meet  with 
leading  Native  decision-makers,  national  policymakers  and  international 


dignitaries . 

Brown  said  he  is  particularly  eager  to  attend  the  trip  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  and  his  fellow  ambassadors  will  lobby  Congress  on  Indian 
issues . 

"For  me  that's  really  exciting  - to  take  my  message  to  our  country's 
leaders,"  he  said. 

His  message  will  be  about  the  importance  of  Native  languages  and  the 
need  to  develop  effective  language  education  programs. 

"I'm  sure  other  things  will  come  up,"  Brown  said.  "There's  all  kinds  of 
new  stereotypes  out  there  about  tribes  - like  all  tribes  are  filthy  rich 
from  casinos,  and  that's  just  not  the  case  in  Montana. 

"Poverty  is  still  a huge  issue  on  our  reservations . " 

The  trip  to  Bolivia  is  also  intriguing,  because  there,  the  ambassadors 
will  learn  about  the  country's  indigenous  peoples. 

While  the  international  stop  is  an  exotic  agenda  item,  the  ambassadors 
program  has  deep  connections  to  indigenous  peoples  around  the  globe.  While 
each  ambassador  is  dedicated  to  developing  their  own  initiative,  the 
program  also  encourages  that  they  develop  an  international  perspective. 

"The  idea  is  to  come  away  with  a better  understanding  of  how  different 
indigenous  groups  around  the  world  are  trying  to  tackle  social  and 
economic  issues,"  Brown  said. 

"In  today's  globalized  world,  the  challenges  we  face  are  complex  and 
carry  dangerous  ramifications  if  we  don't  develop  indigenous  leaders  with 
the  skills  to  build  politically  sustainable  Native  communities,"  said 
LaDonna  Harris,  president  of  the  Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity,  which 
help  create  the  ambassadors  program. 

Of  the  recent  selection  of  American  ambassadors,  Harris  said:  "The  18 
individuals  chosen  already  exhibit  exceptional  leadership  skills,  so  our 
program  aims  to  further  strengthen  their  talents  by  reaffirming  their 
cultural  values,  cultivating  their  community  organizing  skills,  and  build 
a network  of  people  and  resources  they  can  utilize  throughout  their 
careers . " 

Brown  said  he  is  eager  to  learn  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  lessons 
he'll  learn  over  the  next  two  years. 

"I'm  really  excited,"  he  said.  "It's  inspiring  to  be  a part  of  this." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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American 

By:  DEIRDRE  NEWMAN  - Staff  Writer 
Dune  3,  2006 

TEMECULA  - The  collective  discontent  of  American  Indians  who  have  been 
kicked  out  of  their  tribes  and  suffered  other  perceived  civil  rights 
violations  has  inspired  the  formation  of  a nonprofit  organization. 

One  of  the  creators  of  this  organization  lives  in  Temecula  and  knows 
full  well  how  devastating  it  can  be  to  be  evicted  from  a tribe.  Dohn  Gomez, 
who  was  disenrolled  from  the  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Indians  along  with 
130  family  members,  is  protesting  the  tribe's  action  through  two  lawsuits. 
The  first  was  appealed  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
recently  decided  not  to  hear  it,  leaving  the  disenrollment  in  effect. 

The  idea  for  the  American  Indian  Rights  and  Resources  Organization  came 
out  of  a conference  in  Temecula  last  year  that  Gomez  organized  to  bring 
disenrolled  Indians  from  around  the  country  together.  From  the  conference, 
it  was  obvious  that  there  were  a lot  of  American  Indians  who  had 


experienced  the  same  loss,  he  said. 

"It  seems  that,  throughout  Indian  country,  there  are  numerous  issues 
that  revolve  around  the  denial  or  stripping  of  a person's  individual 
rights,"  said  Gomez,  who  is  the  president  of  the  nonprofit  group. 

The  organization  was  officially  formed  in  December  and  had  its  first 
membership  meeting  May  20  in  Sacramento.  About  70  people  attended,  said 
Carla  Foreman-Maslin,  who  was  kicked  out  of  the  Redding  Rancheria  tribe  in 
Northern  California,  along  with  75  of  her  relatives.  The  Maslins  are 
helping  get  the  resource  organization  off  the  ground,  with  Carla's  husband, 
Mark  Maslin,  acting  as  communications  director. 

One  of  the  most  inspirational  parts  of  the  conference,  according  to 
Foreman-Maslin,  was  the  keynote  speech  by  Billy  Mills,  an  American  Indian 
who  was  raised  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and 
won  a gold  medal  in  the  10,000-meter  race  in  the  1964  Olympic  Games. 

"It  was  very  empowering  and  Billy  Mills  gave  a very  inspirational  speech 
about  his  story  . . . about  the  struggles  he  went  through  of  discrimination, 
and  racial  problems  that  he  had  suffered  and  how  he  used  some  of  the 
things  within  him  to  give  us  hope,"  she  said. 

While  the  new  organization  would  definitely  help  those  who  have  been 
disenrolled  from  their  tribe,  it  would  address  American  Indian  rights  on  a 
general  scale,  including  those  who  have  been  barred  from  voting  on  tribal 
matters  and  who  have  been  denied  access  to  health  care,  Gomez  said. 

Those  who  have  been  disenrolled  can  share  information  and  experience 
they  have  gleaned  from  the  ordeal  with  Americans  Indians  who  are  just 
starting  to  go  through  the  process,  Maslin  said. 

"The  first  thing  that  usually  happens  in  these  cases  is  they  go  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  spend  a lot  of  time  and  effort  and,  a lot  of 
times,  money  hiring  an  attorney,"  he  said.  "They  hear  the  same  thing  -- 
that  the  BIA  can't  get  involved  because  it's  an  internal  tribal  matter." 

The  organization  can  also  provide  moral  support  to  disenrolled  American 
Indians,  who  are  not  just  coping  with  the  loss  of  their  identity  but  with 
the  loss  of  hefty  monthly  payments  from  the  tribes  that  have  casinos, 

Maslin  said.  The  Gomez  family  members,  for  instance,  have  incurred  a loss 
of  more  than  $50  million  as  of  March. 

"In  a lot  of  ways,  we're  kind  of  therapists,  too,"  Maslin  said.  "We  know 
a lot  of  the  situations  people  have  gone  through  and  their  reactions.  (We) 
help  them  overcome  and  get  back  on  their  feet  so  they're  able  to  fight." 

The  organization  already  has  a successful  track  record,  Maslin  said.  In 
a few  cases,  some  families  who  have  contacted  the  nonprofit  group  have 
been  able  to  fend  off  disenrollment  attempts,  he  said. 

As  communications  director,  Maslin  lets  members  know  about  upcoming 
rallies  and  demonstrations  in  support  of  American  Indian  rights  and  will 
encourage  members  to  write  letters  to  their  congressman  to  encourage  them 
to  change  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  to  give  it  more  teeth,  he  said. 

"These  tribal  officials  have  learned  that,  yes,  they  have  laws,  but 
(they)  don't  have  to  follow  them,"  he  said.  "We  beg  to  differ.  That's  one 
of  our  objectives  - to  let  them  know  these  laws  are  there  for  a reason  and 
we're  going  to  find  a way  to  make  sure  they're  enforceable." 

Communication  will  be  easier  once  the  organization  has  a Web  site,  which 
is  in  the  works,  Gomez  said. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  North  County  Times  - Lee  Enterprises. 
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Of  trade  and  terror  in  the  Americas 

by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 

Analysis 


May  26,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Ordinary  Americans  pay  their  taxes  each  year  without 
realizing  that  they're  in  part  supporting  more  than  700  military 
installations  and  spy  stations  worldwide.  So  it  can't  be  an  easy  sell  to 
convince  them  their  tax  dollars  also  support  displacing  and  dispossessing 
the  indigenous  peoples  of  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia. 

But  a half-dozen  indigenous  leaders  kept  trying  May  22  in  Washington. 
After  a morning  of  meetings  on  Capitol  Hill  ran  longer  than  planned,  they 
addressed  some  25  representatives  of  church  and  advocacy  organizations  at 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  headquarters . 

They  spoke  in  Spanish  as  Natalia  Cardona,  assistant  coordinator  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee  (an  arm  of  the  FCNL),  translated.  Their 
story,  familiar  to  many  of  those  present  and  filled  out  for  others  by  FCNL 
background  papers,  left  little  doubt  that  U.S.  policy  has  increased  their 
troubles  or  that  America  could  decrease  them  by  standing  down  from  or 
refining  the  U.S.  trade  agreements  with  Peru,  Colombia  and  possibly 
Ecuador. 

Unlikely  as  that  may  seem  right  now,  this  trade  model,  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  is  getting  another  look  in  light  of  the 
immigration  debate.  Advocates  presented  NAFTA  as  a way  to  improve  economic 
opportunities  in  the  developing  world  by  opening  American  markets  to  trade 
with  poorer  countries,  which  in  turn  had  to  open  their  markets  to  American 
exports . 

After  10  years,  one  of  NAFTA's  short-term  failures  - its  failure  to 
create  U.S. -quality  jobs  for  Mexican  workers  - is  glaring  enough  that 
NAFTA  planners  have  forgotten  there  was  ever  a higher  goal  than  a slight 
hike  in  Mexican  wages. 

As  noted  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  minor  gains  in  Mexican  wages  10 
years  after  NAFTA  were  just  enough  to  enable  a Mexican  exodus  north. 

So  with  the  jury  still  out  on  NAFTA,  why  would  the  American  state,  at 
significant  expense  to  its  taxpayers,  seek  to  impose  this  model,  a near- 
twin of  NAFTA,  on  South  American  states? 

One  reason  is  fairly  obvious.  America  shares  no  border  with  Colombia, 
the  epicenter  of  pro-trade  policies  under  President  Alvaro  Uribe  Velez. 

But  Ecuador  does,  and  Ecuador  is  already  absorbing  workers  displaced  by 
Plan  Colombia,  the  Velez  administration's  regimen  of  "structural 
adjustments"  designed  to  render  the  Colombian  economy  worthy  of  U.S.- 
backed  free  market  guidelines. 

Displacement  is  a standing  problem  for  indigenous  communities  in  the 
region,  especially  where  development  threatens  indigenous  lands. 

In  Peru  alone,  said  Rufina  Rivera  Cabezas,  secretary  for  the 
Organization  of  Displaced  Families  in  Lima,  Peru,  more  than  600,000 
indigenous  people  have  been  displaced,  primarily  by  poverty,  land 
development  and  related  territorial  intrusions. 

Another  reason  America  favors  this  trade  model  is  the  war  on  terror 
declared  by  President  George  W.  Bush.  The  Bush  administration  is  eager  to 
stymie  terror  in  South  America  before  it  can  take  on  a global  complexion. 
The  trade  agreements  with  South  American  countries  are  partly  an  economic 
prescription  for  addressing  poverty  as  a progenitor  of  terrorism  in  South 
America . 

But  terror  in  South  America  has  long  been  double-edged.  It  is  a standard 
practice  for  states  there  to  justify  the  use  of  force  against  civil 
dissidence,  on  grounds  the  dissidents  are  fronting  for  terrorist  groups. 

The  charge  came  around  again  on  May  16,  when  Colombian  police  confronted 
farmers  and  indigenous  groups  who  had  gathered  to  protest  the  trade 
agreement  between  Colombia  and  the  United  States.  The  governor  of  Cauca 
province,  as  quoted  by  an  Associated  Press  reporter,  said  "terrorism"  had 
"financed,  organized  and  sponsored"  the  protests.  The  speakers  in 
Washington  May  23  discredited  the  charges  as  a typical  government  tactic. 

Another  U.S.  justification  for  this  trade  agreement  is  the  profit  motive. 
Under  NAFTA,  subsidized  U.S.  agricultural  exports  have  done  few  favors  for 
small  farm  producers,  and  corn  growers  feel  particularly  threatened  in 
South  America.  That  is  why  farmers,  indigenous,  afro-Colombians  and  social 
groups  took  part  in  the  May  16  protests  in  Colombia. 

Indigenous  peoples  in  South  America  have  a limited  ability  to  adapt  to 


the  economic  pressures  introduced  by  subsidized  foreign  produce.  "We  feel 
that  a trade  agreement  will  lead  from  poverty  to  extreme  poverty,  as  well 
as  internal  displacement  and  immigration,"  Rivera  Cabezas  said. 

The  agreements  with  Peru  and  Colombia  have  not  come  to  a vote  in  the  U.S. 
Congress . 
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Longtime  salmon  spokesman  silenced 
By  Craig  Welch 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
Dune  1,  2006 

For  more  than  a decade,  Brian  Gorman  has  been  the  government's  voice  on 
salmon  in  Seattle,  doling  out  news  releases  and  explaining  policies  on 
everything  from  threatened  Puget  Sound  Chinook  to  Columbia  and  Snake  river 
dams . 

But  as  of  this  spring.  Bush  administration  officials  have  directed  that 
all  questions  about  salmon  policy  in  Washington  state  be  handled  by 
political  appointees,  often  as  far  away  as  Washington,  D.C. 

"I  essentially  have  been  told  that  I can't  speak  about  salmon  issues  to 
reporters,"  said  Gorman,  chief  spokesman  in  Seattle  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA),  which  oversees  Northwest 
salmon  policy. 

NOAA  officials  say  the  change  is  merely  a way  to  better  coordinate 
public  information.  But  it's  only  the  latest  example  of  the  Bush 
administration  tightening  how  employees  of  federal  natural-resource 
agencies  handle  politically  charged  topics. 

This  winter,  NASA's  top  climate  scientist  told  The  New  York  Times  that 
the  administration  was  censoring  him  on  global  warming.  In  April, 
scientists  with  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  NOAA  told  the  Washington 
Post  that  public-affairs  officials  were  limiting  their  openness  with  the 
press . 

As  for  Gorman,  a public-affairs  officer  who  has  worked  at  NOAA  for  30 
years,  explanations  vary  for  his  sudden  change  of  roles. 

The  Washington  Post  on  Wednesday  noted  that  the  change  in  Gorman's 
ability  to  talk  about  salmon  came  a day  after  Gorman  was  quoted  suggesting 
that  a judge's  ruling  and  a new  report,  both  rebutting  administration 
positions  on  water  policy  in  Oregon's  troubled  Klamath  Basin,  might  be 
looked  back  upon  as  moments  when  "things  really  turned  around  for  fish." 

Gorman  referred  questions  Wednesday  to  his  boss,  Dordan  St.  Dohn,  the 
NOAA  public-affairs  director  in  Washington,  D.C. 

St.  Dohn  at  first  disputed  there  had  been  a specific  change  at  all, 
saying  he  had  merely  reminded  Gorman  sometime  in  April  that  press 
inquiries  should  be  referred  to  NOAA's  regional  director.  Bob  Lohn,  who 
mostly  works  in  Portland,  or  to  policy  experts  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"My  philosophy  is  that  it  should  be  my  boss  who  is  quoted,"  St.  Dohn 
said.  "I  was  reminding  Brian  that  this  was  our  normal  procedure." 

But  Lohn  said  Wednesday  that  the  decision  was  made  in  direct  response  to 
the  ongoing  controversy  over  the  Klamath  Basin.  The  battle  involves 
several  federal  agencies,  and  "there  was  a desire  to  have  a single  point 
of  contact,"  Lohn  said.  It  was  a "coordination  issue,  not  a gag  order,"  he 
added . 

Lohn  denied  Gorman's  quote  had  played  a role. 

Scott  Rayder,  the  chief  of  staff  for  NOAA,  acknowledged  he  spoke  to  St. 
Dohn  about  having  Lohn  take  over  for  Gorman  as  the  spokesman  on  salmon 


policy. 

"Bob  Lohn  is  the  lead  public  spokesman/'  Rayden  said.  "He's  got  the  big 
regional  picture." 

Even  sOj  on  Wednesday  Lohn  said  that  NOAA  will  reconsider  Gorman's  role, 
because  he  "has  more  experience  and  remains  more  experienced  and  has  a 
greater  knowledge  base"  on  local  salmon  issues  than  people  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

"As  the  Klamath  issue  has  largely  become  more  settled,  we'll  probably 
return  to  more  normal  ways,"  Lohn  said. 

Craig  Welch:  206-464-2093  or  cwelch@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Interior  Secretary  meets  with  tribal  leaders 
Kempthorne  discusses  trust  lawsuit,  tribal  sovereignty 
Sam  Lewin 
May  31,  2006 

The  new  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Interior  has  met  with  leaders  of 
the  largest  American  Indian  group  in  the  country  and  made  a positive 
impression,  officials  say. 

Dirk  Kempthorne  was  sworn  in  as  interior  secretary  on  May  27,  and  the 
following  workday  attended  a meeting  with  members  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"Kempthorne  was  very  approachable  and  I think  we  are  off  to  a good 
start,"  said  Defferson  Keel,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  and  the  NCAI ' s first  vice-president.  "We  talked  about  the  importance 
of  federal  government  consultation  with  tribal  governments  and  having  a 
real  dialogue  with  tribal  leaders.  Tribal  leaders  need  to  be  included  if  we 
are  going  to  find  real  solutions  that  will  work  in  Indian  Country.  I think 
Secretary  Kempthorne  gets  that,  and  he  showed  it  by  meeting  with  us  today." 

"I  am  impressed  with  Secretary  Kempthorne  that  his  first  priority  is  to 
establish  a relationship  with  tribal  leaders,"  said  NCAI  president  Doe 
Garcia.  "Our  meeting  set  the  stage  for  a strong  continuing  relationship." 

Garcia  said  the  conversation  touched  on  the  "importance  of  treaties  and 
tribal  self-determination." 

In  a statement  about  the  meeting,  the  NCAI  said  Kempthorne  was  "very 
interested"  in  Indian  trust  reform  and  the  Cobell  case.  With  Kempthorne 
currently  at  the  helm  the  Indian  trust  class  action  lawsuit-initiated  in 
1996  under  then-interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt-  has  now  spanned  three 
heads  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  two  sides  are  still  far  apart:  Indian  plaintiffs  in  the  case  say  the 
government  owes  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  billion-although  they 
have  offered  to  settle  for  much  less-while  special  trustee  Ross  Swimmer 
says,  "It  could  be  just  $30  million  that's  owed."  Further  complicating 
matters  is  Royce  Lamberth,  the  judge  in  the  case.  The  government  considers 
him  too  biased  towards  the  plaintiffs  and  wants  him  removed. 

There  have  been  calls  for  Kempthorne  to  put  the  whole  case  to  rest. 
Calling  the  lawsuit  a "national  embarrassment, " an  editorial  in  the  Yakima 
Herald-Republic  states:  "Maybe  Kempthorne  can  provide  some  new  insight  and 
direction  when  he  takes  over.  From  what  we've  read  and  heard  he's  a pretty 
reasonable,  qualified  individual...  He'll  need  an  outstanding  tenure  as 
interior  secretary  to  help  close  the  book  on  this  case.  Settlement 
continues  to  be  an  option  that  should  be  explored  to  end  a trial  that  has 
dragged  on  for  a decade  while  the  interior  department  tried  to  reconcile  a 
century  of  mismanagement." 

As  governor  of  Idaho,  Kempthorne  appeared  to  have  a congenial 


relationship  with  the  state's  tribes. 

"We  have  had  a good  working  relationship  with  the  governor  that  focuses 
on  cooperation.  It  is  also  a respectful  relationship/'  Nez  Perce  leader 
Rebecca  Miles  said  shortly  after  President  Bush  nominated  Kempthorne  this 
spring. 

Either  way,  Kempthorne  scored  points  by  getting  together  with  Native 
leaders  on  what  was  essentially  his  first  day  on  the  job. 

"We  appreciated  Secretary  Kempthorne  taking  time  on  his  first  day  to 
meet  with  the  NCAI  leadership,"  said  NCAI  executive  director  Dacqueline 
Dohnson.  "Tribes  want  the  secretary  to  be  an  advocate  and  defender  of 
tribal  rights.  We  had  a good  discussion  about  the  role  of  the  secretary 
and  I was  very  pleased  to  start  out  on  such  a good  note." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribal  leaders  lead  protest  Nevada  Test  Site's  'Divine  Strake' 

By  SCOTT  SONNE R 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Dune  3,  2006 

RENO,  Nev.  (AP)  - Tribal  leaders  were  among  about  50  protesters  who 
rallied  Saturday  against  an  experiment  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  they  fear 
will  produce  a massive  explosion  that  will  spread  radioactivity  across  the 
West . 

The  protest  is  aimed  at  the  federal  government's  proposed  "Divine 
Strake"  project,  the  detonation  of  700  tons  of  explosives  in  an  experiment 
designed  to  study  ground  motion  and  shock  waves  set  off  by  bombs. 

"There  is  nothing  divine  about  something  that  is  built  for  destruction 
of  life,"  said  Carrie  Dann,  a member  of  the  Western  Shoshone  tribe  who 
maintains  the  test  site's  property  belongs  to  her  people. 

"It  is  just  another  weapon  of  destruction.  We  need  to  all  stand  up  and 
say  'Hell  no,  we  don't  want  this  stuff  around  here.'  We  don't  need  it.  We 
have  enough  weapons,"  she  told  fellow  demonstrators  in  front  of  the 
federal  courthouse  in  Reno. 

Several  carried  signs  that  read  "Nevada  is  not  a nuclear  wasteland," 

"War  Industries  Don't  Care"  and  "Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers." 

"The  weapons  designers  have  been  chomping  at  the  bit  to  make  a new  type 
of  weapon,  although  the  U.S.  is  supposedly  'committed'  to  not  developing 
new  nuclear  weapons  in  the  spirit  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation,"  said 
Dohn  Hadder  of  Citizen  Alert  the  statewide  anti-nuclear  organization. 

The  test  originally  planned  for  Dune  2 but  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely.  Officials  said  delaying  the  explosion  would  allow  time  to 
answer  legal  and  scientific  questions  about  whether  it  would  kick  up 
radioactive  fallout  left  from  nuclear  weapons  tests  conducted  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  about  85  miles  northwest  of  Las  Vegas. 

Concerns  first  were  raised  when  Dames  Tegnelia,  director  of  the  federal 
Defense  Threat  Reduction  Agency,  said  the  blast  "is  the  first  time  in 
Nevada  that  you'll  see  a mushroom  cloud  over  Las  Vegas  since  we  stopped 
testing  nuclear  weapons."  He  later  retracted  the  statement,  saying  it  was 
inaccurate. 

Designers  said  the  blast  would  be  of  the  same  material  but  some  280 
times  larger  than  the  bomb  that  destroyed  the  Alfred  P.  Murrah  Federal 
Building  in  Oklahoma  City  in  1995. 

Lee  Dazey  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project  said  the  explosion 
will  create  a plume  10,000  feet  in  the  atmosphere  and  be  carried  downwind. 


She's  especially  concerned  about  the  lack  of  data  National  Nuclear 
Security  Agency  (NNSA)  to  determine  the  radioactive  contamination  in  the 
soils  surrounding  the  blast  area  that  will  be  lifted  by  the  plume. 

"Western  Shoshone  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Cold  War  nuclear  weapon  program 
receiving  doses  of  radiation  from  100  aboveground  tests  estimated  to  be 
six  times  that  of  other  non-Indian  downwind  populations/'  Dazey  said. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Utility  agrees  not  to  run  wastewater  through  Ak-Chin  land 

Carl  Holcombe 

The  Arizona  Republic 

May  31,  2006 

A Pinal  County  utility  company  has  agreed  not  to  discharge  treated 
wastewater  into  washes  that  run  through  culturally  sensitive  Ak-Chin 
Indian  Community  lands.  But  the  compromise  will  likely  cost  future 
customers . 

Tribal  leaders  opposed  an  industrial  use  permit  application  that  Palo 
Verde  Utilities  Co.,  a subsidiary  of  Global  Water  Resources  Inc., 
submitted  to  Pinal  County.  The  company  wanted  to  discharge  treated  water 
into  several  washes  when  it  ran  out  of  storage  space  at  a new  plant  or 
couldn't  sell  it. 

Instead,  Palo  Verde  will  now  pump  the  excess  underground  at  a 
considerable  extra  cost  that  could  end  up  passed  on  to  rate-paying  county 
customers,  said  Trevor  Hill,  president  of  Global  Water.  He  said  it  was  too 
early  to  determine  how  much  more  expensive  it  will  be.  advertisement 
"It  could  mean  a significant  amount  in  capital  and  operational  costs," 
Hill  said.  "But  it's  a good  thing  to  preserve  and  protect  natural 
resources . " 

The  Ak-Chin  didn't  like  the  plan  because  they  feared  that  discharged 
water  would  be  swept  through  washes  where  ancestral  remains  and  artifacts 
are  frequently  found.  Tribal  Council  Chairwoman  Delia  Carlyle  said.  Plants 
unique  to  the  tribe's  religious  and  cultural  life  and  ceremonies  also  grow 
in  the  washes,  she  said. 

The  new  treatment  plant  will  be  built  on  a 16-acre  site  southwest  of 
Maricopa.  It  will  have  the  capacity  to  treat  1 million  gallons  of  sewage 
daily,  with  estimated  expansion  capacity  of  up  to  13  million  gallons  by 
2015.  It  will  serve  areas  south  of  Maricopa  and  northwest  of  Casa  Grande, 
near  the  Stanfield  area,  where  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  are  planned. 

Treated  wastewater  can't  be  used  for  drinking  water  but  can  be  sold  for 
purposes  such  as  agriculture,  manmade  ponds  and  golf  courses.  Hill  said. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Indian  health  education  program  suffers  budget  cut 
By  Associated  Press 
Dune  5,  2006 

DULUTH,  Minn.  (AP)  - The  University  of  Minnesota  Center  for  American 
Indian  and  Minority  Health  is  facing  an  uncertain  future  after  losing  $1.1 
million  in  annual  federal  grants  - 83  percent  of  its  budget. 

"It's  a horrible  situation/'  said  Richard  Ziegler,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  medical  school  in  Duluth.  "One  of  the  main  areas 
the  school  is  known  for  is  training  of  Native  American  physicians.  These  . 

. programs  are  the  fundamental  basis  for  getting  Native  American  students 
interested  in  medicine." 

The  federal  government  gives  schools  three-year  Centers  of  Excellence 
grants  to  help  support  health  training  programs  for  minorities.  There  are 
more  than  30  such  centers  around  the  nation,  including  American  Indian- 
specific  centers  at  the  Universities  of  Minnesota,  Washington  and  Oklahoma 

The  University  of  Minnesota  center  recruits  American  Indian  students  to 
their  medical  schools  in  Duluth  and  Minneapolis. 

Nationally  the  program's  funding  dropped  from  $33  million  in  2005  to  $11 
million  in  2006.  In  Duluth,  the  program  lost  $1.1  million  of  its  $1,325 
million  budget  this  year. 

Doy  Dorscher,  director  of  the  American  Indian  health  program  in  Duluth, 
said  her  federal  funding  was  "all  gone,  every  single  bit  of  it." 

The  Duluth  program  will  start  operating  on  decreased  funding  at  the  end 
of  August,  Dorscher  said. 

The  university  will  increase  financial  support  to  the  center,  Ziegler 
said,  but  it  can't  replace  what  they've  lost. 

However,  the  medical  school  will  provide  $225,000  next  year  and 
university  President  Robert  Bruininks  will  award  another  $150,000  if  it 
can  be  matched  through  other  donations. 

If  that  happens,  the  center  will  have  $525,000  next  year  - less  than 
half  its  normal  budget. 

Established  in  1987,  the  center  begins  recruiting  in  middle  school  with 
study  programs  and  workshops  to  help  students  prepare  for  admission  into 
medical  school.  Once  in  medical  school,  the  center  provides  academic 
counseling,  guidance  from  American  Indian  doctors  and  volunteer 
opportunities . 

American  Indians  make  up  about  3 percent  of  the  U.S.  population, 
according  to  the  2000  census.  Yet  only  0.3  percent  of  students  in  the 
nation's  medical  schools  in  2000  were  American  Indians. 

Of  the  incoming  class  of  medical  students,  the  program  has  admitted  nine 
American  Indians  for  the  Duluth  campus  and  seven  for  the  Twin  Cities, 
Dorscher  said. 

"This  has  been  a highly  successful  program,"  said  Charles  Moldow, 
associate  dean  for  research  and  operations  at  the  University  of  Minnesota- 
Twin  Cities  Medical  School.  "They  reach  out  into  the  high  schools, 
bringing  role  models  and  speakers  to  interact  with  students.  They  are  very 
successful  in  attracting  students." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Health  care  workers,  Indian  leaders 
Dune  4,  2006 

North  Carolina  is  home  to  about  100,000  American  Indians  and  eight  state 
recognized  tribes.  But  when  it  comes  to  good  health,  those  groups  might  as 


well  be  invisible. 

Medical  workers  and  tribal  leaders  gathered  this  weekend  to  discuss  ways 
to  improve  health  and  health  care  for  the  state's  Indians. 

"There  is  a visible  disconnect  between  the  public  health  department  and 
the  tribes/'  Ray  Littleturtle,  a Lumbee  from  Pembroke,  said  at  Saturday's 
meeting  in  Fayetteville.  "The  only  things  that  Indians  get,  they  go  out 
and  get  themselves." 

American  Indians  in  North  Carolina  are  more  likely  to  have  diabetes, 
high  blood  pressure  and  arthritis  than  whites  or  blacks,  according  to 
state  health  statistics. 

They  are  also  more  likely  to  lack  physical  exercise,  go  without  a 
doctor's  care  because  of  cost,  be  without  health  insurance,  and  suffer  14 
or  more  days  of  poor  physical  health  in  the  past  month. 

Participants  in  the  conference  - including  the  state  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  N.C.  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill's  Institute  for  Public  Health  - 
hoped  to  encourage  tribal  leaders  to  guide  their  communities  to  public 
health  services. 

"If  you  say  to  us,  'Public  health  hasn't  done  one  thing  for  our  tribe,' 
we  are  here  to  fix  that,"  said  Ian  Lowery,  Health  and  Human  Services' 
public  health  consultant. 

Some  tribal  leaders  said  a mistrust  of  Western  medicine  and  a failure  by 
both  tribe  members  and  health  care  providers  to  reach  out  can  be  blamed 
for  the  good-health  gap.  Also,  once  Indians  go  to  county  health 
departments,  cultural  differences  can  cause  problems. 

"A  lot  of  times,  we  have  people  in  health  departments  that  know  nothing 
about  American  Indians;  they  don't  know  how  to  relate  to  our  people,"  said 
Missy  Brayboy,  community  services  director  for  the  North  Carolina 
Commission  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mekeisha  Williams  and  Lisa  Macon  Harrison  from  the  UNC  institute  led 
classes  on  the  basics  of  public  health  and  leadership. 

"You  are  the  individuals  that  will  actively  leave  this  room  and  take 
back  this  information  to  your  communities,"  Williams  said.  "If  change  is 
going  to  happen,  it's  going  to  come  from  you." 
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By  ELOISE  OGDEN,  Regional  Editor  mdnregion@srt.com 
Dune  3,  2006 

OMAHA,  Neb.  - A 1,200-page  draft  report,  on  the  potential  return  to  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  about  24,000  acres  of  land  that  were  taken  when 
the  Garrison  Dam  was  built,  was  released  Friday  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers . 

Attorney  General  Wayne  Stenehjem  said  the  blueprint  is  "vastly  better" 
than  an  earlier  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  plan  to  transfer  about  36,000 
acres,  including  camping  sites  and  boat  launching  ramps,  to  the  tribe. 

Stenehjem  said  Friday  he  still  has  questions  about  whether  the  agency 
has  the  legal  authority  to  make  the  transfer.  The  proposal  would  switch 
the  land's  ownership  from  the  corps  to  the  U.S.  Interior  Department,  which 
would  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  tribe. 

"In  the  final  analysis,  (Gov.  Dohn  Hoeven)  and  I will  be  visiting  to 
determine  what  approach  the  state  of  North  Dakota  needs  to  take," 

Stenehjem  said. 

The  land  which  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  project  is  on  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  and  was  taken  more  than  50  years  ago  when  the  dam  was 


constructed . 

Currently,  it  is  used  for  management  practices  ranging  from  wildlife 
management  to  high-density  recreation.  Leased  lands,  currently  used  for 
agriculture,  grazing  and  recreation,  are  also  being  considered  for 
transfer,  corps  officials  said. 

The  draft  report  is  available  on  the  Internet  and  at  several  libraries. 
The  corps  also  is  planning  public  meetings  during  the  week  of  Dune  26-30 
to  receive  oral  or  written  comments  on  the  document.  Meetings  will  be  held 
in  Bismarck,  Riverdale,  Williston,  New  Town  and  Minot.  Locations  and  times 
will  be  announced  later. 

Larry  Danis,  project  manager  with  the  corps'  Omaha  District,  said  that 
no  date  has  been  set  when  or  if  there  would  be  a transfer  of  land  to  the 
tribes . 

"We  learned  a lot  from  the  last  process  that  it  takes  time  for  people  to 
take  a look  at  it  for  all  the  decisions  and  reviews  to  be  made,"  Danis 
said.  "We  do  know  that  should  the  24,000  (acres),  which  is  proposed  right 
now,  is  transferred,  it'll  take  at  least  a year  to  prepare  the  real  estate 
packages.  But  the  start  and  finish  time  of  that  year  is  really  unknown 
right  now." 

Two  years  ago,  Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  asked 
the  corps  to  look  into  the  possible  transfer  of  the  Garrison  Project  lands. 
He  cited  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  Mineral  Restoration  Act,  enacted 
Oct.  30,  1984,  as  basis  for  the  request,  corps  officials  said. 

Hall  requested  36,000  acres  of  land  returned  to  the  tribes.  The  corps 
has  determined  about  24,000  of  the  36,000  acres  would  be  eligible  for 
transfer . 

Hall  said  it  was  a "bittersweet  feeling"  that  the  corps  was  not 
proposing  to  transfer  the  entire  36,000  acres. 

Lake  Sakakawea  flooded  the  rich  Missouri  River  bottomland  that  tribal 
members  farmed,  and  split  the  Fort  Berthold  reservation  in  two.  When  the 
Garrison  Dam  was  being  planned  and  built  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  the  tribe 
was  told  any  lands  that  weren't  needed  to  operate  the  reservoir  would  be 
returned.  Hall  said. 

"That  was  the  promise  that  was  made,"  Hall  said.  "Our  people  fulfilled 
their  end  of  the  bargain  ...  We  gave  up  everything.  We  gave  up  our  way  of 
life  for  a hydroelectrical  dam." 

The  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  Mineral  Restoration  Act  says  the 
Secretaries  of  Army  and  Interior  may  enter  into  agreements  where  any  land 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reservation  acquired  by  the  United 
States  for  construction,  maintenance  or  operation  of  the  Garrison  project 
that  is  no  longer  needed  for  those  purposes  can  be  declared  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

After  Hall's  request  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Army,  Civil  Works,  directed  the  corps  to 
examine  land  use  designations  in  the  master  plan  for  the  Garrison  Project 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  being  able  to  transfer  the  maximum  amount 
of  land  above  the  maximum  pool  elevation  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

Danis  said  Phase  I of  the  project  began  in  early  2005  and  was  completed, 
then  Phase  2 began  in  April  2005  with  public  meetings  held  in  May  2005. 
"We've  been  working  on  this  document  since  then,"  he  said. 

The  corps  received  a large  amount  of  input  from  the  public  during  the 
comment  period,  Danis  said.  That's  really  Appendix  C and  D (in  the  report) 

- all  the  comments  received  and  then  we  summarized  them,"  Danis  said. 

He  said  people  had  some  major  concerns  about  a land  transfer.  "They  were 
specific  to  a lot  of  different  areas  but  a lot  of  the  comments  centered  on 
recreation  areas  and  wildlife  management  areas,"  he  said. 

"We  were  really  pleased  that  people  did  take  the  time  and  gave  us  a lot 
of  good  input.  It  really  worked  out  well,"  Danis  said. 

If  the  land  transfer  takes  place,  Danis  said  funding  would  be  needed  to 
prepare  real  estate  packages. 

Copyright  c.  2006  - The  Minot  Daily  News. 
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Dudge  Hurd  rules  for  Nation  again 
Oneida  Daily  Dispatch 
By  ANDREW  BROWN,  Dispatch  Staff  Writer 
Dune  4,2006 

UTICA  - A federal  judge  ruled  Friday  that  Oneida  County  can  neither 
collect  interest  on  unpaid  taxes  from  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  nor 
foreclose  on  Nation-owned  land. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  David  N.  Hurd  ruled  that  the  Nation's  land  is 
protected  under  the  1793  Nonintercourse  Act,  which  says  that  Indian  land 
is  inalienable  without  Congressional  approval.  He  also  cited  the  Nation's 
tribal  sovereign  immunity  and  the  fact  that  Oneida  County  did  not  notify 
the  Nation  of  the  foreclosures  in  an  appropriate  manner  as  factors  in  his 
decision . 

Hurd's  ruling  in  the  case  was  a near  replica  of  a decision  he  made  last 
October  in  an  almost  identical  case  involving  Madison  County.  In  that  case 
he  also  ruled  that  Madison  County  could  not  foreclose  on  Nation  land. 

"The  Nation  is  a federally  recognized  Indian  Tribe  which  has  not  waived 
its  sovereign  immunity  with  regard  to  its  real  property,"  Hurd  wrote  in 
Friday's  ruling.  "Further,  Congress  has  not  abrogated  that  immunity  with 
regard  to  its  real  property." 

Oneida  County  Attorney  Randy  Caldwell  said  he  was  not  surprised  by 
Friday's  decision,  in  light  of  other  Hurd  rulings. 

"We  respectfully  disagree  with  his  decision,  and  we  are  in  the  process 
of  preparing  our  paperwork  for  the  appeal  to  the  Second  Circuit,"  he  said. 

Nation  spokesperson  Dan  Hartman  said  the  decision  will  not  prevent  the 
Nation  from  remaining  open  to  negotiating  "fair  agreements"  with  both 
counties . 

"The  Oneidas  are  gratified  by  Dudge  Hurd's  decisions  in  the  Madison 
County  and  Oneida  County  cases  and  are  confident  they  will  be  affirmed  on 
appeal,"  Hartman  said.  "These  rulings  resolve  all  of  the  property  tax 
issues  involving  the  Oneida  Nation,  are  binding  on  Madison  and  Oneida 
counties,  and  remove  the  need  for  any  further  litigation  in  state  court." 

The  Nation  has  applied  to  have  17,300  acres  of  its  land  in  Oneida  and 
Madison  counties  taken  into  trust  with  the  federal  government.  In  order  to 
have  its  land  accepted,  the  Nation  cannot  have  tax  liens  on  any  property 
included  in  the  application. 

The  Nation  brought  the  lawsuit  against  Oneida  County  last  Duly.  It 
involves  280  parcels  of  land  the  Nation  owns  in  the  county.  Both  parties 
asked  for  summary  judgment  in  the  case. 

A third  party,  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohicans,  filed  a motion 
to  intervene  in  the  case.  The  group  wanted  the  lawsuit  dismissed,  in  case 
any  of  the  Nation's  parcels  overlap  with  their  six-square  mile  reservation. 
Hurd  denied  the  motion  saying  that  the  group's  interests  would  not  be 
affected  if  the  lawsuit  were  dismissed. 

Hurd  relied  heavily  on  his  earlier  ruling  in  the  Madison  County  case  to 
make  his  decision,  arguing  that  the  1793  Nonintercourse  Act  and  the 
principle  of  tribal  sovereign  immunity  still  apply. 

"There  is  a vast  difference  between  requiring  real  property  owned  by  a 
sovereign  nation  to  be  taxed  and  to  comply  with  local  zoning  and  land  use 
regulations,  and  allowing  ownership  of  real  property  to  be  seized  from 
that  sovereign  nation,"  Hurd  wrote  in  the  Madison  County  decision. 

"The  seizing  of  land  owned  by  a sovereign  nation  strikes  directly  at  the 
very  heart  of  that  nation's  sovereignty  ...  permitting  the  seizure  of 
lands  from  a sovereign  nation  should  require,  at  the  very  least,  a 
specific  act  of  Congress,"  Hurd  said,  "...it  will  not  occur  as  the  result 
of  a ruling  from  this  forum." 


In  Friday's  decision,  Hurd  ruled  that  all  of  the  280  properties  at  issue 
are  within  the  reservation  that  was  established  for  the  Nation  in  the  1788 
Treaty  of  Fort  Schulyer  and  confirmed  in  the  1794  Treaty  of  Canandaigua. 
This  reservation,  Hurd  ruled,  was  never  disestablished. 

Furthermore,  by  only  giving  them  less  than  two  months  notice,  Oneida 
County  did  not  give  the  Nation  enough  time  to  respond  to  the  foreclosure 
warning,  Hurd  wrote.  Although  Oneida  County  officials  operated  within  the 
county's  laws,  Hurd  argued  that  the  county's  process  is  "strikingly 
similar"  to  others  that  have  been  found  to  be  unconstitutional. 

Oneida  County  attorneys  argued  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  City  of  Sherrill  vs.  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  case  allows  them  to 
collect  interest  and  penalties  on  the  Nation's  unpaid  taxes.  Hurd  did  not 
agree . 

"It  would  be  inequitable  to  permit  Oneida  County  to  assess  interest  and 
penalties  for  non-payment  of  taxes  during  a time  when  it  was  the  law  that 
the  lands  were  not  taxable,"  he  wrote. 

Madison  County  Attorney  lohn  Campanie  said  he  was  not  surprised  by 
Hurd's  decision,  either.  He  said  Madison  County  has  already  filed  an 
appeal  of  Hurd's  October  decision,  and  he  expects  the  appeals  of  both 
counties  to  be  heard  together  at  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

"Given  the  tremendous  hardship  these  decisions  impose  on  our  communities 
we  say  'the  sooner  the  better,'"  Campanie  said.  "Our  citizens  continue  to 
pay  more  than  their  fair  share,  while  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York 
has  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  regional  infrastructure  and  services  for 
free. " 

He  added  that  he  is  encouraged  about  the  counties'  cases  at  the  Second 
Circuit  because  of  that  court's  decision  to  dismiss  the  Cayuga  Indian  land 
claim.  The  2005  ruling  reversed  a judgment  by  a lower  court  that  said  the 
Cayugas  were  owed  $247.9  million.  Campanie  said  that  court  noted  that  the 
Sherrill  vs.  the  Nation  Supreme  Court  decision  "dramatically  altered  the 
legal  landscape.'" 

"The  (U.S.)  Supreme  Court  reversed  ludge  Hurd  in  the  Sherrill  case,  and 
its  decision  stands  for  the  proposition  that  taxes  must  be  paid,  and  that 
if  not  paid  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  cannot  use  their 
sovereign  immunity  defensively  or  offensively  to  avoid  foreclosure,"  he 
said.  "Accordingly,  the  counties  have  both  the  right  and  the  remedy." 

Without  the  option  of  foreclosure,  Hurd  suggested  the  county  and  the 
Nation  try  to  resolve  their  issues  through  methods  other  than  legal  action 
without  specifying  what  those  steps  should  be. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  decision,  Hurd  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
telling  Congress  on  Dec.  1,  1862: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  ...  will  be  remembered  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  significance,  or  insignificance  can  spare 
one  or  another  of  us.  The  ...  trial  through  which  we  pass,  will  light  us 
down,  in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation  ....  The  dogmas  of 
the  quiet  past,  are  inadequate  to  the  . . . present  ....  We  must  think  anew, 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves."  [Ellipses  in  court  ruling] 

Hurd  then  added  in  his  own  words: 

"If  the  last  words  are  heeded,  and  the  parties  resolve  the  many  land 
claim  issues  with  good  will  and  friendship  between  nations,  the  citizens 
of  this  time  and  place  will  be  remembered  by  future  generations  with 
admiration  and  gratitude,"  he  wrote.  "In  the  alternative,  future 
generations  will  still  be  coping  with  an  endless  stream  of  federal  and 
state  lawsuits,  land  claims,  and  land  trust  applications." 

Copyright  c.  The  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch  2006. 
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Elders  move  to  restore  calm  at  Six  Nations 
by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
May  26,  2006 

OHSWEKEN,  SIX  NATIONS  RESERVE,  Ontario  - Calmer  heads  regained  control  in 
the  Six  Nations  land  reclamation  standoff  and  road  blockades  began  coming 
down  after  a mid-May  eruption  of  fighting  between  Natives  and  non-Native 
count erblockaders . 

A riot  was  averted  by  elders  as  local  town  of  Caledonia  residents 
pressed  down  on  the  Native  group  when  elders  in  both  communities  took  the 
lead  to  calm  heated  tempers  and  establish  communications  between  sides. 

At  the  height  of  the  tension  on  May  22,  a fire  at  a local  utility 
company  transformer  near  the  Native  encampment  at  the  Douglas  Creek 
Estates  site  shut  down  the  power  supply  to  some  1,500  homes  in  Caledonia 
and  about  four  times  that  number  in  the  surrounding  area,  including  one- 
third  of  the  Six  Nations  reserve. 

Native  protesters  abandoned  an  attempt  to  dig  a trench  across  the 
blockaded  road  after  Ian  Kahehti:io  Longboat  and  her  niece,  Lisa  Van  Every, 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  backhoe  and  told  them  sternly  to  stop. 

Longboat,  a stalwart  supporter  of  the  land  reclamation,  is  a well- 
respected  healer  and  a strong  believer  in  the  traditional  principle  called 
"the  Good  Mind."  She  had  been  talking  to  representatives  of  the 
townspeople.  Van  Every  told  Indian  Country  Today,  when  she  realized  that 
destruction  of  the  road  was  for  them  the  "line  in  the  sand"  that  could  set 
off  further  violence. 

"The  Caledonia  people  were  so  angry  and  screaming  really  racist 
obscenities,  and  wanting  to  just  about  kill  them,"  Longboat  said.  "The 
bulldozer  tearing  up  the  road  was  driving  the  Caledonia  group  crazy.  I did 
not  know  what  else  to  do  to  start  calming  things  down." 

It  was  a crucial  moment  that  defused  potentially  tragic  violence,  coming 
shortly  after  the  Caledonia  counterdemonstrators  had  blockaded  a road  just 
opened  by  the  Native  group.  Several  Natives  in  a car  were  trapped;  the 
driver,  a Native  man,  was  beaten  and  two  elderly  female  Native  passengers 
frightened  by  the  gathering  mob. 

The  incident  sparked  several  running  fistfights.  As  the  groups 
disengaged.  Six  Nations  leaders  returned  to  the  table  with  chief 
provincial  negotiator  David  Peterson,  a former  Ontario  provincial  premier, 
and  agreed  to  a mutual  dismantling  of  the  barricades. 

Traffic  began  to  move  freely  on  Plank  Road  into  the  town  by  the 
afternoon  of  May  23.  Hydro  One,  the  local  utility,  announced  that  power 
was  restored  by  6:30  a.m.  May  24  to  the  8,000  affected  homes.  Peterson 
said  that  cooperation  by  the  two  sides  had  averted  a "near  disaster." 

The  flare-up  on  May  22  resulted  from  an  apparent  miscommunication.  Van 
Every  said.  At  talks  mediated  by  Peterson  the  previous  week.  Six  Nations 
protesters  agreed  to  begin  dismantling  road  barricades.  The  blockades  had 
been  in  place  since  April,  after  Ontario  Provincial  Police  on  April  20 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  end  the  long-running  Native  occupation  of  a 
real  estate  development  in  an  early  morning  raid. 

Inspired  by  traditional  leaders.  Six  Nations  protesters  - including 
warriors  from  other  reserves  - seized  the  Douglas  Creek  site  Feb.  28  in  a 
"reclamation  action."  They  said  the  province  illegally  took  the  land  in 
the  19th  century  from  the  original  Six  Nations  grant  and  in  recent  years 
ignored  land  claims  filed  by  the  reserve's  government.  The  occupation  of 
the  site  continues. 

When  protesters  agreed  May  19  to  begin  removing  the  road  barricades, 
said  Van  Every,  they  intended  to  dismantle  them  gradually  "for  safety 
reasons."  But  an  apparently  unauthorized  press  statement  gave  townspeople 
the  impression  that  the  blockades  would  come  down  immediately.  When  the 
Caledonians  saw  that  some  Native  blockades  remained  on  the  morning  of  May 
22,  they  formed  a human  blockade  on  the  road  toward  town  and  refused  to 
let  Natives  pass,  and  which  mobbed  the  car  with  Native  occupants.  The  Six 
Nations  protesters  quickly  restored  their  barricade,  using  a toppled  Hydro 
One  electrical  tower. 

During  the  daylong  standoff,  townspeople  threw  loaves  of  bread  and 


packages  of  sliced  cheese  at  the  Native  barricade,  mocking  the  bread  and 
cheese  promised  the  reserve  by  Queen  Victoria.  Native  protesters  threw 
them  back.  During  the  day,  the  Caledonians'  human  blockade  grew  to  about 
300  people. 

After  the  Six  Nations  protesters  dragged  the  Hydro  One  electrical  tower 
across  the  road,  they  offered  a truce,  but  the  townspeople  refused.  At 
that  point,  one  of  the  warriors  began  to  trench  the  highway  with  the 
backhoe.  Several  groups  of  townspeople  surged  around  the  intervening  line 
of  Ontario  Provincial  Police  toward  the  Native  line.  A series  of  brawls 
broke  out  and,  according  to  the  local  press,  makeshift  weapons  began  to 
appear.  But  no  major  injuries  were  reported. 

Van  Every  said  that  she  and  her  aunt  heard  reports  of  the  fighting  as 
they  were  shopping  and  hurried  to  the  scene.  "When  we  got  back,  the 
bulldozer  was  revving  up,"  Van  Every  said. 

Although  the  protesters  had  made  the  initial  cut  in  the  road  as  a threat, 
they  were  now  prepared  to  destroy  it  entirely.  Van  Every  and  Longboat  knew 
from  their  Caledonian  contacts  that  the  town  mob  would  have  taken  that  act 
as  the  signal  for  an  all-out  assault. 

"If  that  happened,  it  would  not  be  a good  thing  for  us,"  Van  Every  said. 

"The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  go  and  stand  in  front  of  the  backhoe," 
she  said.  "We  told  that  person  to  turn  off  the  backhoe  and  get  down.  It  was 
kind  of  tense  for  a minute.  Then  he  did." 

After  stopping  the  backhoe.  Longboat  felt  she  had  to  do  more  to  calm  the 
occupiers,  so  she  called  for  a chief  or  clan  mother  to  address  the  crowd. 

An  elderly  woman  came  forward  and  spoke  to  the  group  in  Mohawk.  "She  said 
good  words,"  Longboat  said. 

Longboat  and  Van  Every  then  tried  to  locate  Peterson,  who  at  the  time 
was  trying  to  calm  the  Caledonians.  They  brought  him  across  the  police 
line  to  speak  at  the  reclamation  site.  "He  told  people  to  stop  and  think 
about  what  they  were  doing." 

As  tempers  cooled,  Peterson  and  the  Six  Nations  leaders  agreed  to  resume 
the  negotiations. 

Meanwhile  Peterson  was  confronting  the  townspeople,  attempting  to  pass 
their  blockade.  They  pushed  him  back,  said  the  Toronto  Sun  newspaper,  "all 
the  while  chanting  expletive-filled  orders  to  get  out." 

Peterson  later  called  the  day  "heartbreaking. " 

"It  was  a lot  of  hard  work,  and  a lot  of  blood,  sweat  and  tears  that 
went  into  fixing  the  situation,"  he  told  reporters.  "That  somehow  or  other 
fell  apart." 

That  night,  however,  he  returned  to  negotiations  with  Six  Nations 
leaders  and  the  newly  formed  Caledonian  Citizens  Alliance,  made  up  of 
local  businessmen.  They  focused  on  the  immediate  question  of  removing  the 
blockades.  As  calm  returned,  the  roads  reopened  by  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  on  May  23. 

National  leaders  joined  the  call  for  calmer  heads.  National  Chief  Phil 
Fontaine  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  said  in  a statement,  "The  need 
for  negotiation  and  reconciliation  could  not  be  more  acute.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  any  actions  that  will  cause  tensions  to  increase  in  the  community." 

He  urged  the  federal  government  to  take  a more  active  role  in  a 
situation  exacerbated  by  jurisdictional  confusion.  "The  federal  government 
must  show  leadership  to  resolve  this  issue  because  any  issues  relating  to 
First  Nations  lands  are  issues  between  First  Nations  and  the  federal 
government,"  he  said.  "The  federal  government  must  ensure  that  the 
discussions  continue." 

Fontaine  also  called  for  action  on  the  underlying  problem  of  the  land- 
claims  process.  "Linder  the  current  process,  Canada  acts  as  judge  and  jury 
in  claims  against  itself,"  Fontaine  said.  "There  are  approximately  1,000 
specific  claims  before  Canada,  300  of  which  have  been  validated  and  must 
work  their  way  through  the  claims  process.  Yet  it  takes  on  average  10 
years  to  resolve  a legitimate,  specific  claim. 

"This  is  much  too  long.  Last  week's  report  by  the  Auditor  General  of 
Canada  noted  that  six  comprehensive  claims  agreements  have  been  concluded 
since  2001,  and  it  has  taken  on  average  29  years  to  finalize  these  claims. 
This  is  unacceptable,"  he  said. 

"This  is  an  agonizingly  slow  pace  for  First  Nations,  for  whom  land  is 


central  to  our  cultures  and  our  economies.  It  creates  frustration  and 
anger  on  the  ground  and  can  erode  trust." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Apache  Club  restores  wounded  spirits 
By:  Do  Baeza,  The  Independent 
May  26,  2006 

CIBECUE  - If  you've  never  been  to  Cibecue,  think  of  Sedona  as  it  might 
have  looked  100  years  ago.  Cibecue  is  an  Apache  community  surrounded  by 
high  ridges  of  reddish  sandstone.  Cibecue  Creek  runs  through  town  below 
the  dome-shaped  high  school.  On  the  banks  of  the  creek  are  old  cottonwoods 
and  willow  thickets.  At  the  edge  of  town  ancient  cornfields  are  still 
plowed  and  planted  and  harvested  every  year.  Kids  ride  horses  and  go 
fishing. 

Cibecue  is  a place  of  tradition.  A place  where  children  grow  up  speaking 
the  Apache  language.  A "place  where  wisdom  sits,"  as  an  Apache  saying  goes. 
But,  in  recent  years  that  culture,  language  and  tradition  have  been 
threatened.  As  it  was  in  the  legends,  some  of  the  people  have  been 
influenced  by  corrupt  and  evil  powers.  In  2006  evil  can  take  the  form  of 
meth  or  cocaine,  heroin  or  alcohol,  child  abuse,  broken  families  and 
broken  lives.  In  this  world,  it  is  not  possible  to  insulate  a community 
against  evil  from  within  or  without. 

Lately,  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  Gaan,  the  Mountain  Spirits,  abandoned 
the  People,  just  as  they  had  once  before.  Then  something  wonderful 
happened.  They  came  back.  To  understand  the  importance  of  what  is 
happening  today,  you  must  know  a little  of  the  legend  of  the  Gaan. 

According  to  "The  People  Called  Apache"  by  Thomas  E.  Mails,  the  Creator 
placed  the  Gaan,  or  Mountain  Spirits,  in  the  mountains  to  care  for  the 
land  and  all  living  things.  Gradually,  being  human,  the  Apache  people  gave 
into  corruption  and  crudeness  and  succumbed  to  evil  powers.  The  Gaan  were 
sent  from  their  home  to  the  People  to  teach  them  how  to  live  in  harmony  - 
how  to  cure  the  sick,  govern  fairly,  hunt,  gather,  plant,  harvest,  and  how 
to  punish  those  who  failed  to  live  the  way  the  Creator  intended. 

The  next  time  the  Apache  people  slipped  into  bad  habits,  the  Gaan 
abandoned  them.  But,  being  benevolent  spirits,  they  left  pictures  of 
themselves  on  rocks  and  in  sacred  caves.  Then  they  returned  to  the  place 
of  serenity  where  they  live. 

A few  men  were  determined  to  restore  harmony  by  impersonating  the  Gaan, 
going  by  the  sacred  pictures  they  found.  They  copied  the  masks, 
headdresses,  skirts  and  moccasins  and  used  them  to  perform  dances  and  say 
prayers  that  had  power  to  change  people's  hearts.  Those  dances  are  still 
being  performed. 

When  some  of  the  children  in  Cibecue  began  to  stray  from  tradition  and 
get  into  trouble,  wise  counselors  helped  them  form  dance  groups.  If  the 
Gaan  saved  the  Apache  people  in  the  past,  they  could  save  them  today.  Hedy 
Kelewood,  director  of  educational  support  services  at  Cibecue  School, 
began  to  build  up  the  Apache  Club.  The  Apache  Club  now  has  approximately 
30  members  in  elementary  school,  18  in  middle  school,  and  22  in  high 
school . 

One  of  the  students  whose  life  was  changed  by  his  membership  in  the 
Apache  Club  was  Joseph  Tessay.  He  admits  that  he  was  headed  in  the  wrong 
direction  for  a while.  He  dropped  out  of  school  last  Duly  and  has  had  some 
setbacks,  but  is  now  working  on  his  GED  and  is  dancing.  He  said,  "They 
tell  me  to  be  respectful  and  learn  things  about  my  tradition  and  keep  up 
my  prayers.  The  reason  I stick  with  it  is  to  keep  up  my  grandpa's 


traditions.  He  was  teaching  me  the  way  of  the  warrior  before  he  died.  He 
taught  me  to  pray.  He  took  me  to  the  Holy  Ground.  He  taught  me  how  to  look 
for  wild  medicine  plants.  His  prayers  are  pretty  strong. 

"He  died  in  1996.  When  he  was  alive,  my  family  kept  up  their  traditions. 
After  he  died  everyone  went  their  separate  ways.  Me,  my  dad  and  my  uncle 
are  the  only  ones  who  kept  up  my  grandpa's  traditions." 

Fernanda  Enriquez,  a tenth  grader,  is  in  Apache  Club  and  participates  in 
ceremonial  dances.  She  said,  "I  like  learning  new  stuff.  I respect  my 
elders  more  and  my  parents.  The  best  part  is  going  on  trips." 

Her  mother  and  brother  made  the  beautiful  white  buckskin  dress  and 
moccasins  she  wears  when  she  is  dancing. 

Kelewood  said  she  believes  the  reason  the  Apache  Club  performances  are 
so  powerful  is  that  prayer  is  always  a part  of  it. 

The  kids  who  are  members  have  black  T-shirts  with  "Dischii  Bikoh" 
written  on  them.  It  is  the  Apache  word  for  Cibecue.  They  are  proud  of 
their  club  and  of  their  community. 

Kelewood  said,  "They  are  learning  Apache  family  values,  respect  for 
themselves  and  for  others,  especially  the  elders.  They  are  learning  to 
create.  They  participate  in  the  making  of  their  crowns  and  regalia." 

She  said  they  learn  new  songs  quickly.  "Most  of  them  learned  by 
listening  to  music  they've  heard  their  entire  life.  Others  learned  when 
they  joined  the  club.  One  of  our  goals  is  to  produce  a CD  next  year." 

They  dance  for  different  reasons,  she  said.  Sometime  it  is  for  Sunrise 
ceremonies,  sometimes  for  healing,  or  for  protection.  There  are  so  many 
members,  individually  they  don't  get  a chance  to  dance  very  often.  They 
take  turns.  Their  parents  have  to  sign  permission  slips  for  each  activity 
and  for  them  to  join  the  group.  Parental  participation  is  a big  part  of 
the  club. 

Kelewood  said,  "It's  a whole  community  activity.  The  kids  look  forward 
to  this.  They  make  friends.  It  establishes  relationships.  They  don't  feel 
alone  or  isolated.  We've  heard  that  some  of  the  kids  have  refused  to  drink 
because  they  belonged  to  Apache  Club.  To  be  able  to  use  that  to  save  them 
makes  me  feel  good. 

"This  semester  they've  seen  the  challenges  of  some  of  their  classmates. 
They've  been  there  to  support  each  other.  They  pray  with  them,  talk  to 
them,  tell  them  not  to  give  up.  One  kid  was  into  drinking.  Now  he's 
getting  his  GED  and  is  on  a SWFF  (Southwest  Firefighters)  crew." 

The  club's  most  recent  trip  was  to  Las  Cruces,  N.M.  to  perform  at  the 
university  during  a cultural  event.  They  were  the  only  Apache  group  to 
perform.  On  the  way  back  they  sang  for  their  Apache  brothers  and  sisters 
at  Mescalero.  When  they  finished,  an  old  Mescalero  man  stepped  out  of  the 
casino  at  Inn  of  the  Mountain  Gods.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  said,  "It's 
been  a long  time  since  I've  heard  children  singing  those  songs." 

Kelewood  said,  "Every  place  we  go  to  has  a meaning.  We  go  back  to  our 
culture.  Through  our  prayers  and  our  singing  with  our  kids  we  know 
somebody's  being  healed,  being  comforted." 
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Graduation  is  a time  to  celebrate  your  culture 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
May  28,  2006 

My  younger  brother,  Whitney  Bell,  made  me  proud  the  day  he  walked  across 
the  stage  to  receive  his  diploma  for  a master's  degree  in  communication. 

He  looked  like  he  was  7 feet  tall  as  he  wore  a beautiful,  black-tipped 


eagle  feather  headdress. 

I remember  the  morning  of  his  graduation.  He  rushed  about,  taking  care 
of  last-minute  details.  His  to-do  list  included  making  a visit  to  the 
dean's  office,  because  he  was  told  he  needed  permission  to  wear  his  eagle 
feathers,  traditional  symbols  of  achievement. 

I said:  Don't  ask,  just  do  it. 

But,  understandably,  he  wanted  this  special  day  to  be  more  predictable. 
So  he  went  to  see  college  administrators  at  St.  Cloud  State  University  in 
Minnesota . 

"They  didn't  know  anything  about  eagle  feathers,"  he  said.  "They  didn't 
know  about  my  culture,  or  me." 

Luckily,  there  was  an  Indian  Center  in  St.  Cloud.  School  officials 
called  there  to  get  the  lowdown  on  our  Northern  Plains  tribes,  the  Mandan, 
Hidatsa  and  Arikara.  They  later  called  Whitney  to  say  he  could  wear  his 
headdress . 

I still  remember  all  the  foreign  students  who  wanted  my  brother  to  pose 
for  photographs  with  them.  Was  it  because  he  was  tall  and  handsome?  Or 
were  they  in  awe  of  our  tribal  traditions? 

We  enjoyed  that  day.  But  across  the  country.  Native  students  are 
battling  school  officials  over  the  right  to  wear  sacred  eagle  feathers,  a 
revered  cultural  item  for  tribes  all  over  the  United  States. 

In  some  cases,  school  officials  have  humiliated  Native  graduates. 

Last  year,  a high  school  student  in  Portland,  Ore.,  had  eagle  plumes 
pulled  from  her  head.  And  a student  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  was  removed  from 
his  high  school  procession  because  he  wore  an  eagle  feather. 

This  year,  high  school  students  in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  prevailed.  The  school 
had  banned  wearing  eagle  feathers  with  caps  and  gowns  at  Westwood  High 
School,  where  225  Native  students  attend  classes. 

Ryan  Wilson,  president  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Association, 
said  many  people  in  reservation  communities  can't  believe  Native  students 
face  these  problems,  which  happen  mainly  in  urban  areas. 

But  he  tells  them:  "Trust  me.  It  happens.  It  happens  all  over  the  place. 

A week  ago,  the  Associated  Press  reported  50  students  in  New  York 
"quietly  protested  outside  their  school  Friday,  upset  with  a decision  to 
allow  six  seniors  to  wear  their  traditional  Onondaga  regalia  to  graduation 
next  month." 

Graduation  ceremonies  shouldn't  be  a cultural  battleground  for  Native 
students . 

But  they  are.  More  than  90  percent  of  some  600,000  Native  students 
attend  public  school,  where  decision-makers  often  lack  cultural  knowledge. 
The  problem  becomes  exacerbated,  Wilson  said,  when  Natives  make  up  1 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population  but  are  expected  to  educate  the  other  99 
percent . 

Students  don't  have  that  kind  of  time,  he  said. 

The  Indian  Education  Association  president  issued  a statement 
encouraging  students  to  wear  their  eagle  plumes  and  feathers.  And  don't 
ask  for  permission,  he  said,  "even  if  it's  in  defiance  of  ill-conceived 
school  district  policies." 

Express  your  tribal  identity,  he  said,  especially  on  a day  that  half 
their  Native  classmates  won't  enjoy  because  they  dropped  out. 

School  officials  like  to  argue  that  nothing  can  be  worn  to  dishonor  the 
cap  and  gown.  But  they  fail  to  understand  a sacred  eagle  feather  brings 
honor  to  the  person  wearing  it. 

Others  around  the  feather  benefit,  too. 

At  Wyoming  Indian  School  in  Ethete,  Wyo.,  high  school  graduates  don't 
even  wear  a cap  and  gown.  Instead,  every  student  wears  traditional 
clothing  and  as  many  eagle  feathers  as  they  want. 

If  the  National  Indian  Education  Association  encourages  students  to 
carry  wings  or  wear  a headdress  from  the  revered  bald  or  golden  eagle  - 
even  in  defiance  of  the  rules  - then  educational  institutions  ought  to 
heed  the  message. 

Schools  that  fail  to  recognize  tribal  traditions  reflect  a cultural 
ignorance  reminiscent  of  turn-of-the-century  boarding  schools.  I'd  say 
cultural  arrogance,  but  it  seems  most  people  opposed  to  cultural  integrity 
have  none  themselves. 


When  I graduated  from  the  University  of  Colorado,  I wanted  to  carry  an 
eagle  fan.  I didn't  think  I should  have  to  ask  anyone.  There  was  some 
initial  protest  from  school  officials,  but  my  mom  and  sister  encouraged  me 
to  carry  it  anyway. 

So  I did. 

The  most  memorable  moment  of  my  college  graduation  was  when  I walked 
across  the  stage.  My  friends  and  family  sat  in  the  building  where  I 
attended  journalism  classes.  I heard  my  Aunt  Alyce  "lulu,"  meaning  she 
rattled  a woman's  cry  of  honor  for  me. 

I felt  so  proud.  My  chin  trembled.  I held  back  tears.  I left  the  stage 
with  a college  diploma  in  one  hand  and  an  eagle  fan  in  the  other. 

Jodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian  and  other  Lee 
Enterprises  newspapers.  She  can  be  reached  at  jodi.rave@lee.net  or 
(800)  366-7186,  ext.  299 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Building  a business  on  shifting  sands 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 
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May  29,  2006 

There  are  those  reading  my  weekly  columns  that  assume  I am  anti-gambling 
and  that  is  true  to  a certain  extent. 

I find  it  appalling  that  so  many  Native  Americans  are  losing  money  they 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  in  the  casinos  built  on  their  reservations  intended 
to  improve  economic  opportunities  for  all  members  of  the  tribe.  If  a 
tribal  member  is  employed  at  the  casino  and  is  addicted  to  gambling  that 
employee  will  inevitably  put  every  paycheck  back  into  the  coffers  of  the 
casino.  That  may  improve  the  bottom  line  of  the  casino  but  it  is  hardly 
beneficial  to  those  employees. 

It  is  also  disturbing  to  me  when  tribal  members  that  have  lived  in  peace 
and  harmony,  side-by-side  for  generations,  suddenly  find  themselves  at 
odds  over  tribal  membership.  In  some  areas  of  California  tribal  members 
thought  to  be  questionable  by  their  elected  governments  are  simply  removed 
from  the  tribal  rolls.  In  a recent  case  involving  the  Pechanga  Band  of 
Luiseno  Indians  of  California  that  went  all  of  the  way  to  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court,  those  members  expelled  from  the  tribe  appear  to  have 
permanently  lost  their  status  as  tribal  members.  The  Supreme  Court  merely 
went  with  a lower  court  ruling  that  upheld  the  tribal  government's  actions. 

I believe  that  none  of  this  would  have  happened  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  success  of  the  tribe's  casino.  The  smaller  the  tribe  the  larger  the 
per  capita  checks  awarded  each  month.  I don't  know  if  this  was  the  case 
with  the  Pechanga  Band,  but  there  must  have  been  some  mitigating 
circumstances  that  caused  them  to  remove  certain  tribal  members  from  their 
rolls . 

Before  it  ever  reached  financial  independence  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe  of  eastern  South  Dakota  began  awarding  per  capita  payments  to  tribal 
members.  Soon  the  warehouse  that  distributed  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  commodities  was  closed  because  tribal  members  no  longer  needed 
it.  And  the  tribe  began  to  hire  more  and  more  non-Indians  to  fill  the  job 
vacancies  at  their  casino. 

But  whenever  the  tribe  wants  to  improve  its  economic  base  by  bringing 
other  business  ventures  to  the  reservation  it  still  goes  to  its  cousin- 
tribe,  the  Shakopee  in  Minnesota,  a very  wealthy  tribe,  to  plead  for 


monetary  grants. 

The  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  is  located  between  two  communities  that 
can  be  considered  large  by  South  Dakota  standards.  To  the  south  is  Sioux 
Falls,  the  fastest  growing  city  in  the  state,  and  to  the  north  is 
Brookings,  the  seat  of  South  Dakota  State  University.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  months  the  casino  is  packed  with  gamblers.  And  yet  the  tribe 
appears  to  be  on  shaky  financial  grounds  most  of  the  time.  Are  the  ill- 
conceived  per  capita  payments  standing  in  the  way  of  progress  or  is  there 
a case  of  poor  management  involved  or  both? 

The  FSST  is  now  negotiating  with  South  Dakota  Governor  Mike  Rounds  in 
hopes  of  rewriting  the  gaming  compact  to  allow  for  more  slot  machines. 

This  has  been  an  ongoing  process  that  has  dragged  on  for  several  years. 
They  were  one  of  the  first  tribes  in  South  Dakota  to  sign  a gambling 
compact  with  the  state  and  readily  accepted  the  limit  of  250  slot  machines 
at  that  time.  Unfortunately,  in  their  haste,  the  compact  they  signed  set 
the  standard  for  the  compacts  about  to  be  negotiated  by  all  of  the  other 
tribes  in  the  state  and  although  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  is  very  small,  the 
250  limit  on  slot  machines  was  applied,  not  so  judiciously,  to  all  of  the 
other  tribes  in  the  state.  The  much  larger  tribes  such  as  the  Oglala 
Lakota  with  more  than  25,000  members  living  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
are  still  limited  to  the  250  slot  machines.  The  FSST  moved  forward  with 
its  compact  without  consulting  the  leadership  or  considering  the  vital 
interests  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  state. 

The  compact  they  came  up  with  is  hardly  equitable,  but  once  a precedent 
is  set,  it  is  hard  to  amend  it.  We  can  only  hope  that  in  their  latest 
negotiations  with  the  state  they  are  now  consulting  with  the  other  larger 
tribes  in  the  state.  No  tribe  is  an  island. 

I believe  that  per  capita  payments  to  every  tribal  member  can  also  set  a 
dangerous  trend.  For  one,  if  the  tribe  is  not  financially  secure  yet,  it 
will  never  reach  that  point  if  it  starts  disbursing  funds  to  every  tribal 
member  whether  they  work  or  not.  In  too  many  cases  those  tribal  members 
with  full  time  jobs  think  they  no  longer  have  to  work  once  that  monthly 
check  starts  to  arrive. 

Tribes  that  put  all  of  their  eggs  in  one  basket  are  facing  an  uncertain 
future  at  best.  In  my  mind  a profitable  casino  is  still  a business  built 
on  shifting  sands.  Every  tribe  should  be  looking  at  alternative  business 
ventures  outside  of  gambling.  If  the  plug  were  pulled  on  legalized 
gambling  the  tribes  would  then  have  something  to  fall  back  on. 

For  the  most  part  legalized  gambling  has  carried  mixed  blessings  for  the 
Indian  nations  of  America.  It  has  given  some  tribal  governments  financial 
independence.  It  has  allowed  the  Indian  nations  to  become  more  involved  in 
the  political  process  and  has  made  them  a powerful  lobby,  but  not  always 
with  great  success  (reads  lack  Abramoff ) . 

But  gambling  will  always  be  a shaky  enterprise  based  on  the  whims  of  the 
gamblers  and  the  state  of  the  economy.  So  you  see,  I can  never  be  100 
percent  pro-gaming  because  it  is  adrift  with  too  many  uncertainties  and  it 
often  brings  out  the  worst  in  people  and  tribes.  Money  plus  greed  can  play 
strange  tricks  on  the  minds  of  the  once  downtrodden. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
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with  Newer  Violations  of  Human  Rights 

Political  Prisoners,  Many  Still  Gravely  Wounded,  Are  Held  Incommunicado 
and  without  Access  to  Doctors,  Family  Members  or  Human  Rights  Investigators 
By  A1  Giordano 

The  Other  Dournalism  with  the  Other  Campaign  in  Mexico 
Dune  3,  2006 

Imagine  Mexican  President  Vicente  Fox,  on  the  telephone  with  his  foreign 
political  consultants,  seeking  advice  on  how  to  do  "damage  control"  on  the 
public  relations  disaster  that  began  a month  ago  in  the  towns  of  Texcoco 
and  Atenco  and  just  keeps  growing.  "Hey,  Dick  Morris,  when  I went  to  Los 
Angeles  and  Seattle  they  accused  me  of  being  a rapist."  Or,  "hey,  Rob 
Allyn,  I went  to  Chiapas  and  an  angry  multitude  surrounded  the  restaurant 
and  ruined  my  lunch  with  the  governor."  This  is  a man  so  eager  to  change 
the  subject  from  Atenco  that,  on  his  way  home  from  California  last  month, 
he  mistakenly  claimed  to  reporters  on  his  airplane  that  a vote  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  a dubious  immigration  reform  bill  meant  passage  of  a law  and  a 
victory  for  his  administration,  even  though  the  measure  still  had  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  - where  its  chances  are  nil  - and  where  it 
languishes  still.  When  he  realized  his  error  he  bolted  from  the  press 
cabin,  scowling,  and  cut  short  the  press  conference. 

Fox  clearly  isn't  bothered  by  the  human  side  of  the  problem  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border:  the  illegal  arrests,  warrantless  searches, 
savage  beatings,  sexual  tortures  and  rapes  that  federal  and  state  police 
inflicted  on  May  3 and  4.  (Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  Mexicans  - living 
under  a government  like  this  one  - head  North?)  For  Fox  and  his  gang  it  is 
a political  problem:  All  that  firepower  and  muscle  sent  to  round  up  the 
dissidents  and  still  the  State  failed  to  silence  those  who  dared  to  say 
that  Mexico  is  governed  by  an  illegitimate  authoritarian  regime.  Day  after 
day,  every  new  fact  that  emerges  proves  that  Fox  and  others  who  say  Mexico 
has  transitioned  to  "democracy"  with  "human  rights"  are  lying  cynically 
from  the  same  script  that  defined  the  seventy  years  prior  of  one-party 
rule. 

A politician,  at  a time  like  this,  asks  his  consultants  how  to  spin  the 
story.  And  the  advice  is  always  the  same:  try  to  change  the  subject,  and 
if  there  is  bad  news,  hush  it  up. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what  Fox  would  consider  "bad  news"  from  a PR 
perspective,  and  what  his  government  has  done  to  hide  it,  even  though 
doing  so  has  brought,  again  and  again,  for  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights, 
more  "bad  news"  both  for  the  victims  and  the  victimizers. 

Arnulfo  Pacheco  Cervantes:  Paraplegic  in  Prison  Hermann  Bellinghausen 
reports  in  La  Dornada: 

>>Arnulfo  Pacheco  Cervantes  is,  almost  one  month  after  the  police  raid 
against  the  population  of  San  Salvador  Atenco,  the  living  proof  that  human 
rights  don't  matter  to  the  authorities.  Beaten  brutally  (five  broken  ribs, 
and  large  sores  all  over  his  body),  he  is  in  the  Santiaguito  prison 
accused  of  "felony"  crimes:  "kidnapping"  and  "attacking  public  roads."  The 
most  notable  fact  is  that  Pacheco  Cervantes,  beyond  his  old  age,  has  been 
half-paralyzed  since  prior  to  his  arrest,  and  he  can  barely  talk.  A person 
in  his  condition  can't  even  cross  the  street,  much  less  "attack"  it.  With 
the  goal  of  apprehending  this  dangerous  subject,  the  state  police  raided 
his  home  in  Atenco  on  May  4,  and  dragged  him  from  the  bed  where  he  was 
laying,  while  they  battered  him  and  dragged  him  across  the  floor  to  the 
bus  where  they  threw  him  like  a sack  and  brought  him  here  to  the  prison. 

His  wife,  Floira  Sa'nchez  Valdez,  who  tried  to  explain  to  the  agents  the 
clinical  condition  of  her  husband,  was  also  beaten  and  arrested.  Today, 


don  Arnulfo  is  behind  bans  without  medical  attention,  with  three  broken 
ribs  on  the  right  and  two  broken  ribs  on  the  left;  with  traumatic  wounds 
on  his  head,  pharynx  and  pelvis,  and  he  can't  talk.  He  needs  urgent 
hospitalization.  After  one  month  in  these  conditions,  the  prison 
authorities  have  offered  him  only  paracetamol  pills.  Nothing  more.  And 
they  don't  allow  a doctor  from  outside  of  the  prison  to  see  him,  much  less 
attend  to  him.<< 

So  why  - against  all  human  decency  - isn't  this  wounded,  disabled  man  in 
a hospital?  Why  hasn't  he  been  released,  since  clearly  a paraplegic  can't 
be  guilty  of  a highway  attack?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  follows  the  logic 
of  political  consultants:  If  he  were  to  be  seen,  wounds  and  all,  by  the 
public,  in  the  media,  the  image  would  generate  even  more  justifiable 
outrage.  And  so  he  is  kept  as  a hostage  behind  bars,  to  hide  the  evidence 
of  the  crime  that  the  State  has  committed  against  him.  Nevertheless,  kind 
reader,  thanks  to  our  colleagues  over  at  Ce-actl  and  the  Indigenous 
National  Congress  (Arnulfo  is  an  indigenous  man,  too),  we  are  able  to  show 
you  this  poster  with  the  photograph  that  Vicente  Fox  and  the  other  tyrants 
don't  want  you  to  see.  Click  on  it  for  a bigger  version.  Print  it  out. 

Copy  it.  This  is  the  Mexico  that  those  above  are  trying  to  hide,  even  if 
it  means  continuing  to  harm  this  man  another  day,  then  another,  then 
another,  for  thirty  days  so  far.  How  many  more? 

Magdalena  Garci'a  Dura'n:  Fox  Tried  to  Buy  Her 

On  the  morning  of  May  4,  Magdalena  Garci'a  Dura'n  was  selling  vegetables 
in  the  street.  According  to  La  lornada  correspondent  Israel  Davila,  a 
pick-up  truck  came  by,  swept  her  up,  and  dumped  her  in  the  pile  of  bodies 
on  a police  bus  to  take  her  to  prison.  She's  the  one  in  the  accompanying 
photo,  in  the  violet  skirt  that  is  traditional  for  Mazahua  indigenous 
women  like  Magdalena.  Yes,  that's  her,  the  limp  body  that  the  cop  is 
standing  on  top  of,  as  the  officer  of  the  law  kicks  her  between  the  legs. 

Garci'a  Dura'n,  though,  is  not  just  any  prisoner.  She  is  an  articulate 
social  fighter  and  very  active  adherent  to  the  Zapatista  Other  Campaign. 

On  April  29  she  went  to  the  National  Workers'  Gathering  in  Mexico  City  and 
proposed  that,  at  the  then  upcoming  May  Day  workers'  rally,  that  someone 
from  the  sector  of  indigenous  workers  be  given  the  microphone.  The 
assembly  decided  to  invite  her  to  give  that  speech.  On  May  1,  in  front  of 
the  National  Palace,  Garci'a  told  tens  of  thousands:  "If  they  are  going  to 
kill  us  with  hunger,  better  we  die  for  something  worthwhile." 

Three  days  later,  on  May  4,  they  dragged  Garci'a,  48,  off  to  jail.  She 
was  selling  vegetables.  They  charged  her  with  felony  kidnapping  and 
attacking  a highway. 

She  later  described  what  happened  to  her  upon  arrest  to  human  rights 
investigators  at  the  Comite  Cerezo: 

>>0n  arriving  at  the  van  the  first  thing  that  the  riot  police  did  was  to 
pull  hard  on  the  chains,  spin  me  around  and  force  me  down,  bending  my  head 
and  covering  it  with  an  overcoat  while  the  other  riot  police  kicked  me.  We 
walked  a great  distance.  We  arrived  at  a small  pick-up  truck  and  they 
threw  me  like  sack  on  top  of  the  others  that  came,  I did  not  fall  well,  so 
they  punched  me,  I felt  as  if  I was  drowning  because  they  were  throwing 
more  and  more  people  on  top  of  us  and  they  were  very  heavy.  The  van  was 
delayed  there  for  quite  a while  later  it  started  towards  a truck,  on 
arriving  at  the  truck  again  I was  forced  with  my  head  down  to  climb  into 
the  truck.  They  shouted  at  me,  insulted  me,  hurried  me,  wanted  me  to  walk 
on  top  of  the  people  that  were  already  piled  up  but  as  I could  not  do  it, 
two  riot  police  hauled  me  by  my  plaits,  began  to  ask  my  age  and  insulted 
me  telling  me  that  I was  such  a "horrible  old  woman  to  walk  in  this  chaos" 
that  they  were  going  to  kill  me  like  dog  and  they  threatened  to  cut  off  my 
head.  They  repeated  that  threat  many  times.  They  dragged  me  by  my  hair 
over  all  the  people  to  carry  me  to  the  rear  door  of  the  truck.  I realized 
that  there  were  many  people  injured  and  bleeding.  It  was  terrible.  I was 
asking  that  they  remove  the  people  on  top  because  they  felt  that  they  were 
going  to  die.  Then  when  we  arrived  at  the  prison  they  put  me  down  with  my 
head  bowed,  because  the  media  were  present  and  they  did  not  want  them  to 
see  the  faces.  On  entering  the  prison  they  began  to  question  me,  they  took 
my  cell-phone  off  me  and  they  threw  it  in  the  trash. << 


That  testimony  was  taken  on  May  15,  11  days  after  her  arrest. 

The  first  time  Magdalena  was  heard  from  after  she  was  essentially 
kidnapped  by  the  State  was  six  days  afterwards,  on  May  10  - Mother's  Day 
in  Mexico  - when  she  was  brought  to  her  arraignment  along  with  other 
political  prisoners,  crowded  together  in  a caged  holding  pen.  Through  a 
mesh  fence  and  a hole  in  a fiberglass  window  she  spoke  to  reporters, 
including  a correspondent  for  Prensa  India,  who  shared  with  us  his 
videotape  of  the  moment.  Garci'a  Dura'n  explained: 

"I  am  a Mazahua  woman  who  has  truly  felt  years  of  a life  of  extreme 
poverty,  as  a street  vendor.  And  right  now  since  I don't  have  any  money  to 
pay  and  I have  nothing  to  defend  myself  against  an  accusation  of  a crime  I 
didn't  commit.  I have  to  sell  my  mule  named  Filemo'n  to  be  able  to  save 
myself  from  the  damn  government.  I don't  like  it  that  they  repress  us  this 
way.  First  they  beat  us  and  now  they  frame  us." 

Magdalena's  arrest  has  caused  a particularly  difficult  public  relations 
problem  for  the  Fox  government.  She's  a recognized  indigenous  leader. 

Others  from  her  Mazahua  ethnic  group  immediately  set  up  an  encampment 
outside  the  prison  and  began,  29  days  ago,  a hunger  strike  for  her  release. 
The  problem  for  the  government  is  that  once  she  does  win  release,  she  is 
somebody  with  an  organization,  a high  public  profile,  and  a way  of  talking 
and  connecting  with  the  people  who  will  be  able  to  tell  the  true  story  of 
what  happened  - the  beatings,  the  sexual  tortures,  the  rapes  - with  a 
coherency  that  will  further  demonstrate,  far  and  wide,  that  the  Mexican 
state  is  authoritarian  and  illegitimate. 

So,  what  did  Vicente  Fox  try  to  do  about  this  problem?  Fie  tried  to  buy 
Magdalena  Garci'a.  So  worried  was  he  about  the  inevitable  moment  when 
Magdalena  leaves  prison  and  begins  to  tell  her  story  as  only  she  can  tell 
it.  Fox  dispatched  no  less  than  a member  of  his  presidential  cabinet. 
Indigenous  Affairs  Secretary  Xochitl  Ga'lvez  on  a secret  mission  to  the 
prison.  Ga'lvez,  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  press,  slipped  into  the 
penitentiary  at  10  p.m.  on  a Saturday  night  (not  exactly  "visiting  hours," 
but,  in  any  case,  these  political  prisoners  aren't  allowed  visits  from 
immediate  family  or  doctors,  just  from,  apparently,  federal  cabinet 
secretaries).  May  19,  to  speak  with  political  prisoner  Magdalena  Garci'a. 

According  to  La  Hornada,  Ga'lvez  offered  to  provide  her  with  a lawyer 
for  her  defense. 

"Magdalena  told  her  'no,'  that  she  didn't  believe  that  the  Fox 
government  was  acting  in  good  faith  in  offering  her  a hand  after 
arbitrarily  arresting  her  and  beating  her  unconscious.  'I  already  have 
someone  to  defend  me.  I don't  need  you.'" 

In  the  end,  a mule  named  Filemo'n  proved  more  helpful  to  Garci'a's 
struggle  than  federal  department  head  Xochitl  Ga'lvez  and  her  attempt  to 
co-opt  a political  prisoner  with  an  offered  bribe  of  a legal  defense. 
Ga'lvez  thus  made  herself  accomplice  to  the  ongoing  crime.  After  all,  a 
mule  is  a worker,  but  the  Fox  cabinet  secretary  is  just  an  ass. 

In  any  case,  our  compa~eros  over  at  Ce-actl  and  the  Indigenous  National 
Congress,  who  made  the  poster  with  the  photo  of  the  brutalized  paraplegic 
Arnulfo  Pacheco,  also  made  one  of  the  dignified  face  of  Magdalena  Garci'a 
Dura'n,  that  appears  alongside  this  text.  One  more,  click  the  graphic  for 
a larger  version,  print  it,  copy  it,  distribute  it  widely  for  the  compa~ 
era  who  holds  the  keys  to  her  own  cell  - if  she  would  just  sell  her  soul 
to  Vicente  Fox's  human  rights  violating  cabinet  secretary  - but  who,  when 
confronted  with  two  paths  out  of  prison,  chose  the  one  below  and  to  the 
left. 

A Deeper  Tomb  for  Nacho  and  "the  Leaders" 

Most  of  the  217  people  arrested  on  May  3 and  4 were  brought  to  a state 
prison  known  as  Santiaguito,  where,  despite  all  the  best  efforts  by 
authorities  to  keep  them  silenced  and  incommunicado,  and  to  keep  them 
under  lock  and  key  until  their  visible  wounds  (and  the  gynecological  and 
proctologic  evidence  of  rape)  disappeared,  the  undertow  of  real  facts  has 
already  led  to  17  being  freed  due  to  total  lack  of  evidence  and  another 
172  released  on  $1,400  dollar  bond  while  awaiting  non-felony  charges 
(mainly  "attack  on  public  roads"  which,  supposedly,  these  folks  did  from 


inside  of  the  family  homes  where  they  were  arrested.) 

Of  the  remaining  28  political  prisoners  still  behind  bars,  three  were 
taken  farther  away  from  public  view,  to  the  federal  maximum  security 
prison  known  as  La  Palma,  the  three  that  the  State  considers  leaders: 
Ignacio  del  Valle  (we  know  him  as  Nacho,  a brilliant  compa~ero  who  can  be 
seen  as  he  really  is,  and  not  how  the  mass  media  tries  to  portray  him,  in 
the  Other  Journalism  video  newsreel  "We  Are  All  Atenco"),  Felipe  Alvarez 
and  He'ctor  Gallindo.  You  can  see  from  the  accompanying  photo  how  the 
police  treated  Nacho  when  they  arrested  him.  May  3,  in  Texcoco. 

Not  a single  family  member,  doctor  nor  human  rights  investigator  has 
been  allowed  to  visit  either  of  these  three  compa~eros  in  La  Palma.  On 
Dune  1,  representatives  of  the  European  Association  of  Democratic 
Attorneys  and  the  International  Civil  Commission  of  Human  Rights 
Observation  tried  to  visit  the  men.  They  were  denied  entrance. 

The  judicial  proceedings  (arraignment,  discovery  hearings,  etcetera) 
regarding  the  charges  against  these  men  have  been  held  in  a Star  Chamber; 
behind  closed  doors  with  no  press  access.  "Mexican  law  and  international 
treaties  insist  that  such  hearings  must  be  public,"  Spanish  attorney  Daime 
Azens  told  La  Jornada.  "But  as  we  have  observed,  these  are  secret  trials 
and  that  represents  a serious  violation." 

Last  Saturday,  according  to  the  same  report,  Jose'  Alvarez,  brother  of 
the  political  prisoner  Felipe,  went  to  the  federal  prison  with  all  the 
paperwork  required  to  visit  his  immediate  family  member.  The  authorities' 
excuse  to  deny  him  entry:  He  had  a hole  in  one  of  his  socks. 

What's  more:  the  Mexican  Armed  Forces  have  set  up  a roadblock  on  the 
road  to  La  Palma,  stopping  and  searching  any  and  all  who  try  to  visit  or 
draw  near.  So  while  Vicente  Fox  and  his  functionaries  claim  to  be 
investigating  the  police  abuses  of  human  rights,  federal  fingerprints  can 
be  found  on  the  fear  campaign  to  keep  anyone  from  seeing  or  visiting  these 
men.  At  the  gates  of  the  prison:  a riot  squad  of  the  Federal  Preventative 
Police,  outnumbering  any  small  group  of  people  that  tries  to  find  out  what 
is  happening  there  with  these  prisoners. 

A report  was  broadcast  tonight  among  alternative  media  organizations: 
two  more  political  prisoners  from  Atenco  - Arturo  Sa'nchez  Romero  and 
Mari 'a  Patricia  Romero  Hernandez  - are  scheduled  to  be  transferred  to  the 
federal  lock-up  at  La  Palma  late  tonight. 

None  of  this  is  normal,  even  by  Mexican  authoritarian  standards.  As 
Hermann  Bellinghausen  observed  on  Thursday: 

This  reporter  witnessed  yesterday  the  transfer  of  'six  dangerous 
kidnappers  ' from  Santiago  prison  to  another  prison.  Each  one  was  brought 
in  a different  patrol  car  (good  cars,  in  any  case),  guarded  by  four  agents. 
Their  clothes  were  impeccably  clean.  They  were  recently  bathed.  They  even 
smiled.  A dangerous  gang,  say  the  Judicial  Police.  While  handcuffing  one 
of  them,  the  agent  asked  gently,  "is  it  too  tight?"  No,  it  wasn't  too 
tight,  was  the  response.  And  they  brought  them  in  a small  convoy  towards 
Toluca . " 

In  a land  where  kidnappers,  narcos,  corrupt  politicians,  and  other 
prisoners  receive,  generally,  a kind  of  elite  treatment  while  imprisoned, 
something  very  different  and  haunting  is  happening  to  Nacho  del  Valle,  to 
Hector  Galindo,  to  Felipe  Alvarez  and,  tonight,  apparently,  to  Arturo 
Sa'nchez  and  to  Maria  Patricia  Romero.  A month  after  their  arrests  they 
are  hidden  from  public  view,  from  access  to  doctors,  to  human  rights 
observers,  denied  visits  by  family  members. 

So,  what  is  really  happening  to  these  political  prisoners? 

To  understand  what  the  Mexican  State  of  Vicente  Fox  is  doing  to  these 
men  - and  soon  to  be  one  woman  - one  needs  to  understand:  La  Palma  is  the 
new  Lecumberri.  And  what  was  Lecumberri?  It  was  known  as  the  Black  Palace. 
From  1900  to  1976,  political  prisoners  were  brought  to  the  Black  Palace  in 
Mexico  City  to  be  tortured  by  every  technique  known  to  Pentagon  manuals; 
electric  shocks,  drowning,  rape,  sexual  torture,  torture  of  one  inmate  in 
front  of  another.  Read  the  Wikipedia  entry  on  Lecumberri: 

"Throughout  its  76-year  tenure  as  a prison,  only  two  people  ever  escaped 
alive.  The  first,  Pancho  Villa,  was  a general  of  the  Mexican  Revolution. 

The  second  was  Dwight  Worker,  an  American  convicted  of  smuggling  cocaine. 


With  the  aid  of  his  then-wife.  Worker  escaped  on  December  17th,  1975 
disguised  as  a woman.  They  later  authored  a book  about  their  experiences 
entitled  Escape  (ISBN  0-913374-76-8)." 

"They'd  wrap  me  in  cloth  like  a mummy,  tie  me  to  a plank  and  dunk  me  in 
a tub  of  water  until  I'd  almost  drown,"  said  one  former  inmate  of 
Lecumberri . 

In  another  case: 

".an  unidentified  woman  is  reported  describing  how  six  secret  police 
officers  kidnapped  her  husband,  raped  her,  forced  her  to  watch  as  they 
inflicted  electric  shocks  on  her  14-month-old  daughter  and  taunted  her, 
saying:  'You'll  beg  us  to  kill  you.'" 

Now  that  the  Mexican  government  of  Vicente  Fox,  guided  by  U.S.  political 
consultants  Dick  Morris  and  Rob  Allyn,  has  opted  to  return  to  the  violent 
tactics  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  in  this  country,  is  it  a stretch  to 
consider  the  possibility  - no,  probability  - that  the  same  torture  tactics 
are  being  deployed  today  against  Nacho  del  Valle  and  the  other  compa~eros 
in  Atenco? 

The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  State.  Until  Nacho,  Arnulfo,  Magdalena  and 
the  others  walk  freely  in  the  open  air  and  can  speak  of  their  stories, 
presume  the  worst.  But  one  thing  is  for  certain:  If  not  for  the  Other 
Campaign,  and  the  noise  that  is  being  made  nationally  and  internationally 
for  their  freedom,  these  friends  and  neighbors  would  already  be 
disappeared,  never  to  be  heard  from  again. 

And  that  still  might  happen,  if  good  people  do  nothing  in  this  time  of 
moral  crisis. 
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Tories  charged  with  blackmail  in  aboriginal  fishing  deal 
Peter  O'Neil 

CanWest  News  Service;  Vancouver  Sun 
May  30,  2006 

OTTAWA  - Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper's  government  was  accused 
Monday  of  using  blackmail  in  its  bid  to  strike  a historic  deal  to  end 
the  bitter  and  at  times  violent  14-year  battle  on  B.C.'s  salmon-rich 
Fraser  River  between  commercial  fishing  interests  and  aboriginal 
Canadians . 

The  Commercial  Salmon  Advisory  Board,  which  represents  B.C.  non- 
native fishing  interests,  is  negotiating  a draft  memorandum  of 
understanding  with  a group  of  Fraser  River  aboriginal  groups  that 
would  support  in  writing  a separate  native  commercial  fishery  this 
summer,  CSAB  negotiator  Rob  Morley  confirmed  in  an  interview. 

Negotiations  on  the  proposed  agreement  comes  after  years  of  legal  and 
illegal  protests,  court  battles,  and  inflammatory  political  fights 
since  the  Brian  Mulroney's  Conservative  government  initiated  in  1992 
a "pilot"  program  to  run  separate  commercial  fisheries  for  First 
Nations . 

B.C.  Fisheries  Survival  Coalition  head  Phil  Eidsvik  alleged  Monday 
that  the  industry  is  "unconditionally  surrendering"  on  the  issue 
of  "racial  segregation,"  and  wrote  to  Harper  alleging  the 
government  is  engaged  in  "blackmail"  by  offering  the  fleet  a larger 


quota  if  it  strikes  a deal  to  accept  native-only  commercial  fishing 
agreements . 

His  protest  got  the  support  of  Tory  MP  Dohn  Cummins. 

"It  is  nothing  more  than  blackmail/'  Cummins  said.  "I  think  it 
makes  the  government  look  bad,  and  the  department.  It's  an  unseemly 
use  of  power." 

Cummins  said  the  industry  representatives  are  "out  on  a limb"  in 
negotiating  the  deal,  and  predicted  it  will  collapse  due  to  lack  of 
support . 

Eidsvik,  a failed  Tory  candidate  in  the  2006  election,  said  the 
industry  has  been  told  the  harvest  rate  for  Fraser  River  sockeye 
headed  to  Cultus  Lake  a popular  recreational  area  between  Chilliwack, 
B.C.,  and  Abbotsford,  B.C.,  will  rise  by  about  50  per  cent  if  they 
agree  to  a deal  with  the  natives. 

That  would  ultimately  generate  up  to  $100  million  in  additional 
earnings  this  summer  for  a fleet  that  has  made  little  money  for  more 
than  a decade,  he  estimated. 

A spokesman  for  Fisheries  Minister  Loyola  Hearn,  who  wasn't  available 
for  comment,  rejected  Eidsvik's  charge. 

"This  Minister  has  always  been  a strong  supporter  of  fair  access  and 
allocations,  and  would  certainly  never  instruct  staff  to  behave  in 
the  manner  to  which  you're  referring, " said  Steve  Outhouse. 

The  draft  agreement  is  being  negotiated  between  the  CSAB  and  four 
aboriginal  groups:  the  Sto:lo  Tribal  Council,  the  Sto:lo  Nation 
Society,  the  Chehalis  Indian  Band  and  the  Katzie  First  Nation. 

Chief  Doug  Kelly  of  the  Sto:lo  Tribal  Council  said  ending  the  feud  to 
improve  habitat  at  Cultus  Lake  and  to  agree  on  harvests  serves  the 
interests  of  both  sides. 

"It'll  be  a mess  again  this  year  unless  we  figure  out  a way  of 
working  together,  and  I think  that's  what  brought  the  parties 
together  was  the  crisis  of  last  year." 

Vancouver  Sun 

Eds:  Sto:lo  is  correct. 
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Indian  Affairs  minister  feeling  heat  as  Tories  put  brakes  on  native 

spending 

By  Sue  Bailey 

Thu  Dun  01,  05:43  PM  EST 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - The  desolate  Kashechewan  First  Nation  has  become  a 
flashpoint  for  growing  frustration  over  Tory  aboriginal  policy. 

That  anger  boiled  over  outside  the  Commons  on  Thursday  as  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  turned  his  back  on  a confrontation  with 
leaders  representing  the  tiny  Dames  Bay  community. 

It  started  in  the  daily  question  period  when  New  Democrat  MP  Charlie 
Angus,  whose  riding  includes  Kashechewan,  challenged  Prentice  to 
recognize  a Liberal-signed  deal  to  rebuild  what  he  called  the  flood- 
prone  "rat  hole"  on  higher  ground. 

Prentice  refused.  Instead,  he  countered  over  howls  from  the 
opposition  that  the  Liberals  never  budgeted  millions  of  dollars 
needed  for  the  relocation. 

Former  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Scott  signed  an  agreement  last 
October  pledging  50  new  houses  a year  for  10  years. 

"It  is  shameful  that  the  previous  Liberal  government  would  have 


resorted  to  misleading  the  people  of  Kashechewan  with  empty  promises 
and  with  no  money  set  aside  in  the  budget/'  Prentice  said  Thursday  in 
the  Commons. 

"It  is  a situation  we  will  deal  with." 

Angus  says  the  minister's  staff  told  him  that  it  will  be  at  least 
three  years  before  a new  site  is  selected.  Moreover,  funding  expected 
this  summer  to  repair  existing  homes  and  to  study  potential  sites  has 
been  cancelled,  he  said. 

Kashechewan  Chief  Leo  Friday  says  he's  worried  that  any  delay  will 
provoke  residents,  especially  young  people,  to  acts  of  civil 
disobedience. 

"This  government  is  trying  to  send  my  people  back  to  that  same  shit 
hole  that  we've  been  out  of  for  the  last  months,"  Friday  said  moments 
after  Prentice  refused  to  debate  the  matter  in  front  of  reporters  and 
walked  away. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?" 

Despite  Prentice's  claims  that  money  was  never  budgeted,  Friday  says 
about  $9  million  had  arrived  in  the  community  since  the  rebuilding 
deal  was  signed  last  fall.  It  was  used  to  repair  several  homes,  some 
of  which  were  redamaged  in  the  most  recent  flood. 

The  Cree  community  was  moved  against  its  will  by  Ottawa  to  the  low- 
lying  land  in  1957. 

More  than  1,400  residents  were  evacuated  for  the  third  time  in  two 
years  last  month.  They  are  now  scattered  among  temporary  homes  in 
several  northern  Ontario  cities  and  towns. 

Spring  flooding  caused  sewage  backups  in  buildings,  tainted  drinking 
water  and  shut  down  hydro.  This,  after  photos  of  Kashechewan  toddlers 
riddled  with  skin  infections  blamed  on  dirty  water  made  international 
headlines  last  fall. 

Angus  says  he  and  Kashechewan  leaders  worked  for  months  with  the 
Conservatives  trying  to  iron  out  details  of  a new  plan. 

"If  we  could  (tell)  the  community,  'Yes,  the  minister  needs  more  time 
but  recognizes  the  (Liberal)  agreement,'  we'd  be  more  than  willing  to 
go  back  and  tell  the  people  to  be  patient,"  Angus  said. 

"Fie  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  find  the  money  and  come  up  with  a 
plan.  Fie  has  done  nothing." 

Prentice  insisted  he  is  willing  to  continue  talks  with  Kashechewan 
leaders . 

"We  have  to  patch  that  together,  make  it  workable  and  livable  and 
accelerate  it  as  we  can,"  he  said  when  asked  what  residents  are 
supposed  to  do  in  the  meantime. 

"Clearly,  we  have  to  move  forward  with  a permanent  solution." 

Aboriginal  issues  may  not  be  one  of  the  Tory  government's  stated  five 
priorities,  but  they've  quickly  become  a political  headache. 

Prentice  has  taken  heat  since  the  maiden  Conservative  budget  gutted  a 
$5. 1-billion  plan  signed  by  the  former  Liberal  government,  native 
leaders  and  all  premiers  to  raise  aboriginal  living  standards  over  10 
years . 

The  Tory  budget  commits  just  $150  million  this  year  and  $300  million 
next  year  for  such  goals. 

Another  $600  million  was  earmarked  for  housing  and  aboriginal 
programs  in  the  territories  - but  only  if  surplus  federal  funds,  to 
be  finalized  in  the  coming  months,  exceed  $2  billion. 
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Caledonia  problem  didn't  arise  overnight 
by  FP/Drum  Staff 
May  28,  2006 

One  of  the  myths  that  characterize  news  coverage  of  the  Caledonia  dispute 
is  that  the  developer  is  a victim  - that  the  firm  ended  up  inadvertently 
getting  caught  up  in  a centuries  - old  land  dispute  that  was  drudged  up 
recently. In  fact,  representatives  of  the  Six  Nation  Mohawks  who  have 
blockaded  the  site  say  there  has  been  an  ongoing  effort  for  many  years  to 
raise  the  issue  and  the  developer  chose  to  disregard  warnings  and  walked 
into  the  situation  with  eyes  wide  open. 

"It  is  not  like  this  situation  just  came  about  all  of  a sudden,"  says 
Hazel  Hill,  who  added  that  there  had  been  an  ongoing  effort  for  at  least 
20  years  to  alert  townships  and  other  affected  parties  about  the  land 
dispute.  In  addition,  attempts  at  notification  were  made  last  fall.  "It  is 
not  like  it  just  came  up  over  night." 

Media  coverage  consistently  mentions  that  dispute  dates  back  about  200 
years  but  usually  ignores  efforts  made  by  Mohawks  in  recent  decades,  years 
and  months. 

Hill,  who  has  been  involved  with  the  land  dispute  for  two  decades,  says 
that  townships  and  others  have  been  made  aware  of  the  dispute  and  added 
than  none  of  people  claiming  to  be  landowners  along  a swath  of  the  Grand 
River  can  provide  legitimate  proof  of  land  ownership. 

In  1992  the  developer  of  Douglas  Creek  Estates,  Henco  Industries  Ltd., 
acquired  a company  whose  holdings  included  the  land  it  now  wants  to 
develop.  The  subidivision  was  registered  for  development  in  2005.  In  1995 
Six  Nations  initiated  a legal  case  invlving  the  property.  The  Mohawks 
contend  that  land  along  the  Grand  River  never  was  surrendered. 

Colleen  Thomas  is  a Cree  activist  from  Prince  Albert,  Sask.  concurred 
with  Hill's  assessment,  but  added  that  media  coverage  has  contributed  to 
other  misperceptions  as  well. 

Earlier  this  spring  a group  of  non-Aboriginal  protesters  damaged  two 
police  cars  and  got  into  a scuffle  with  police.  Yet,  only  one  person  was 
arrested  and  photographs  of  this  side  of  the  dispute  didn't  get  front- 
page-type coverage,  as  might  have  expected. 

Thomas  lived  in  Ottawa  for  12  years  prior  to  moving  back  to  Saskatchewan 
a few  years  ago.  She  said  the  levels  of  racism  and  ignorance  toward 
Aboriginal  people  is  as  strong  there  as  in  Saskatchewan,  but  usually  it  is 
more  buried.  In  Ottawa,  for  instance,  native  people  are  not  one  of  the 
largest  minorities.  "It  is  more  vocalized  in  Saskatchewan,"  she  said. 

Ottawa  is  a polite  community,  but  in  Ontario  racism  surfaces  strongly  when 
there  is  an  issue  said  Thomas,  who  added  that  she  was  involved  in  a 
dispute  involving  a First  Nation  that  was  without  a land  base  but  needed 
one . 
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New  faceoff  in  Caledonia  as  flashes  light  up  sky 

By  Dana  Borcea 

The  Hamilton  Spectator 

Dune  5,  2006 

The  fragile  peace  in  Caledonia  was  shattered  last  night  with  events 
apparently  being  sparked  by  an  OPP  cruiser  taking  a wrong  turn. 

Hundreds  of  native  protesters  and  Caledonia  residents  faced  off  again 
at  the  site  of  the  Argyle  Street  barricade  taken  down  about  two  weeks 
ago. 

The  street  was  again  blocked  off  by  human  barricades. 

Caledonia  residents  raced  from  their  homes  to  the  site  after  word 
spread  through  town  that  trouble  was  brewing  at  the  spot  of  the 


former  checkpoint  removed  by  natives  as  a goodwill  gesture  in  the 
negotiations  following  the  land  claim  dispute  at  the  Douglas  Creek 
Estates . 

A provincial  police  officer  addressed  the  growing  crowd  to  disperse 
to  avoid  further  escalation.  Several  hundred  natives  were  already 
positioned  on  Argyle  Street  a few  hundred  metres  away.  The  gathered 
residents  said  the  OPP  officer  told  the  crowd  that  two  officers  -- 
new  to  the  area  --  had  turned  onto  Six  Line,  an  area  police  had 
agreed  not  to  enter  during  this  occupation. 

The  police  cruiser  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a group  of  natives. 

The  OPP  officer  who  urged  the  crowd  to  leave  had  to  shout  to  be  heard 
over  the  yells  of  protest  from  the  Caledonia  residents  who  shouted 
things  like:  "Let  them  go  first,  it  is  their  turn  to  go." 

leff  Hoppe,  a Caledonia  resident,  yelled  to  the  crowd  that  they 
should  disperse.  Later  he  said:  "At  the  end  of  the  day,  somebody  has 
to  go  home.  If  we  try  to  outwait  them,  we  are  going  to  lose." 

Native  spokesperson  lanie  lameson  confirmed  that  a police  cruiser  had 
entered  a no-go  area. 

Around  midnight  two  flashes  lit  up  the  night  sky. 

There  were  unconfirmed  reports  that  the  flash  was  due  to  a car  fire 
near  a transformer  station.  A second  flash  was  attributed  to  a barn 
fire  on  Highway  6 at  Fifth  Line. 

Last  reports  said  that  Argyle  Street  was  re-opened  around  12:30  a.m. 
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Grassy  Narrows  - the  other  Native  blockade 
by  Lyndenn  Behm 
May  28,  2006 

Back  from  Seattle,  where  Grassy  Narrow's  message  shone  from  some  of  the 
city's  most  prominent  buildings,  Bonnie  Swain  is  back  in  her  First  Nation, 
enthusiastically  supporting  the  activist  approach  to  fighting  injustice. 

The  use  of  projection  devices  impressed  Swain,  who  along  with  two  other 
young  adults  from  Grassy  Narrows,  was  in  Seattle  in  April  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  timber  giant  Weyerhaeuser . 

At  night  the  projectors  were  placed  on  public  property  adjacent  to  large 
buildings,  including  the  headquarters  of  Weyerhaeuser ' s real  estate 
division,  and  slides  depicting  the  anti-Weyerhaeuser  message  were 
illuminated,  covering  spaces  more  than  two  stories  high. 

"I  have  never  seen  that  around  here  (in  Canada),"  Swain  says.  "They  did 
it  every  night.  We  were  there  five  nights." 

California-based  Rainforest  Action  Network,  which  is  helping  Grassy 
Narrows  protestors  in  their  battle  with  multi-national  timbering 
corporations,  is  looking  at  introducing  this  strategy  to  Canada  this 
summer. 

In  December  2002  Swain  and  her  younger  sister  Chrissy  set  up  a blockade 
to  stop  logging  trucks  from  harvesting  timber  from  the  area  around  the 
Grassy  Narrows  First  Nation  in  western  Ontario. 

The  protestors  have  since  gotten  support  from  Rainforest  Action  Network, 
which  this  spring  used  shareholders  to  have  Chrissy  nominated  for  election 
to  the  Weyerhaeuser  board  of  directors  at  the  corporation's  annual  meeting 
in  Seattle  April  20.  She  wasn't  elected  - supporters  in  the  environmental 
organization  knew  she  wouldn't  get  onto  the  board  - but  she  got  to  address 
the  meeting. 

Swain,  who  read  a letter  written  by  Chrissy,  said  the  audience  was  quiet 
and  some  people  appeared  shocked  by  their  company's  involvement,  which 


includes  buying  timber  from  Abitibi,  which  is  harvesting  in  Grassy  Narrows 
traditional  use  area. 

"They  just  sat  there.  They  were  stunned  to  hear  the  truth  about  how  they 
were  affecting  us." 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  meeting  and  having  the  Rainforest  Network 
shine  messages  on  the  sides  of  buildings  located  in  high  traffic  area, 
banners  were  placed  in  front  of  homes  built  with  Weyerhaeuser  materials. 
Other  people,  including  the  trio  from  Grassy  Narrows,  handed  out  pamphlets 
to  motorists.  All  of  this  activity  ended  up  catching  the  attention  of  the 
print  and  television  media  in  Seattle.  She  was  accompanied  to  Seattle  by 
two  other  young  adults  from  Grassy  Narrows,  Doscelyn  Pelly  and  Vince  Loon. 

In  Dune,  Grassy  Narrows  will  be  stepping  up  the  fight  with  a summer 
youth  gathering,  which  will  include  workshops  and  a pow-wow.  Details  are 
still  being  developed  but  events  will  be  from  Dune  13  to  18,  Swain  says. 

Rainforest  Action,  says  it  will  be  sending  people  to  the  youth  gathering, 
where  seasoned  activists  will  work  with  youth  and  young  adults  from  both 
Grassy  Narrows  and  other  communities  and  First  Nations.  The  work  will 
benefit  both  Grassy  Narrows  and  other  areas  where  people  choose  to  take  an 
activist  approach.  They  will  learn  "a  whole  range  of  skills"  that  are 
useful  when  staging  activist  campaigns,  says  David  Sone,  old  growth 
organizer  with  the  organization. 

Rainforest  Action  will  also  be  sending  a team  of  interns  to  Grassy 
Narrows  Duly  10-16  for  a week  of  activities  that  will  include  support  for 
the  blockade  and  building  cabins  for  trappers  who  want  to  earn  a 
traditional  livelihood  from  their  territories.  Up  to  100  people  from 
across  North  America  could  be  at  Grassy  Narrows  during  the  week,  Sone  said. 

Sone  also  said  the  use  of  projectors  might  be  introduced  to  Canada  as  a 
strategy.  Potential  locations  include  Toronto  and  Winnipeg. 

Several  departments  within  Winnipeg  Police  and  City  Hall  were  contacted, 
but  none  were  able  to  say  whether  such  tactics  would  be  legal  in  Winnipeg. 
Officials  said  that  to  their  knowledge,  nobody  had  ever  used  a projector 
to  project  a sign  on  to  a building  where  permission  hadn't  been  given  by 
the  owner. 

Brianna  Cayo  Cotter  of  Rainforest  Action  Network's  California  office 
said  the  strategy  was  legal  in  Seattle  so  long  as  the  projectors  were 
placed  in  a legal  parking  area  and  she  said  she  couldn't  see  why  this 
wouldn't  be  legal  in  Canadian  cities  as  well. 

Since  Bonnie  and  her  sister  Chrissy  began  the  blockade  in  December  2002, 
the  blockade  has  gathered  international  attention  as  media  outlets, 
environmental  and  Aboriginal  rights  organizations,  and  websites,  took 
interest.  The  group  Friends  of  Grassy  Narrows  has  been  formed  and 
supporters  of  the  blockade  have  paid  for  speaking  tours  by  Bonnie,  Chrissy 
and  other  blockaders. 

In  March,  Rainforest  Action  announced  that  they  had  sent  letters  to  the 
chief  executives  of  Weyerhaeuser  and  Abitibi  Consolidated  telling  them  to 
"immediately  desist  from  all  logging  and  industrial  resource  extraction" 
on  Grassy  Narrows  traditional  land  or  face  "a  fierce  international 
campaign . " 

Abitibi  logs  the  area  near  Grassy  Narrows  but  Weyerhaeuser  is  the  major 
customer.  Both  companies  operate  mills  in  western  Ontario,  although  during 
the  past  year  Abitibi  has  closed  two  milling  operations  in  Kenora. 

Both  companies  are  major  players  in  the  industry,  with  Abitibi  having 
annual  sales  listed  as  more  than  $3  billion  on  one  website.  Weyerhaeuser, 
which  has  54,000  employees  in  19  countries,  has  more  than  $22  billion  in 
sales.  Grassy  Narrows,  in  contrast,  has  about  1,200  members,  a third  of 
whom  live  outside  of  First  Nation  boundaries. 
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Appeals  count  rules  in  Indian  probate  dispute 
May  30,  2006 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  issued  a ruling  last  week  in  the  case  of 
an  Indian  probate  that  has  been  in  dispute  for  nearly  six  years. 

Matilda  Covington,  a deceased  member  of  the  Confederated  Colville  Tribes 
of  Washington,  left  all  of  her  allotments  to  her  great-grandson,  a minor. 
Two  of  her  grandchildren  subsequently  challenged  the  will  before  the 
Interior  Department. 

An  issue  arose  when  the  probate  was  before  the  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals.  An  administrative  law  judge  ordered  the  disclosure  of  notes  made 
by  Covington  shortly  before  she  changed  her  will. 

The  will  had  been  prepared  with  the  help  of  the  Colville  Tribal  Legal 
Services.  The  director  of  CTLS,  lames  Edmonds,  went  to  court  to  prevent 
the  release  of  the  notes,  citing  privileged  attorney-client  communications, 
confidential  and  protected  work  product. 

A federal  judge  sided  with  Edmonds  but  attorneys  for  DOI  appealed.  They 
argued  that  OHA  judges  can  seek  evidence  that  might  not  otherwise  be 
admitted . 

The  9th  Circuit  disagreed  with  Interior  and  said  federal  regulations 
require  probate  cases  to  be  decided  based  on  the  laws  of  the  state  where 
the  land  is  located.  Washington,  the  court  said,  bars  the  release  of 
privileged  information  such  as  Covington's  notes. 

One  judge  wrote  separately  to  state  that  he  agreed  with  the  analysis  of 
Interior's  regulations.  But  he  said  the  issue  of  privileged  information 
should  be  decided  by  the  Washington  state  courts. 
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But  DWR  wants  guidance  on  reservation  game  laws 

By  Lezlee  E.  Whiting 

For  the  Deseret  Morning  News 

May  30,  2006 

VERNAL  - Dust  who  is  to  enforce  the  law  on  2 million  acres  that 
checkerboard  eastern  Utah's  Uintah,  Duchesene  and  Wasatch  counties  is 
under  review  - but  that  doesn't  mean  the  vast  territory  is  a lawless  zone 
open  to  hunters  who  want  to  roam  the  hills  without  a license. 

Lt.  Torrey  Christophersen  of  the  Division  of  Wildlife  Resources  says 
word  is  spreading  erroneously  that  the  area  in  the  Book  Cliffs  and  other 
exterior  boundary  lands  of  the  Ute  Reservation  are  void  of  any  rule  of  law 
when  it  comes  to  hunting  and  fishing  due  to  a ruling  in  recent  hunting 
case. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  a no-man's  land  in  the  law  enforcement  arena," 
said  Christophersen,  DWR  northeastern  region  law  enforcement  manager.  "We 
are  getting  several  calls  from  some  people  saying,  'We  heard  you  can't  do 
a thing,  we  are  going  hunting  this  fall.'  ...  That  is  absolutely  not  true." 

Eight  government  entities,  including  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  Office, 
are  reviewing  law  enforcement  options  for  the  region  because  the  Utah 
Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled  the  Ute  Tribe  has  jurisdiction  over  the  land. 

Most  of  the  land  is  currently  under  either  U.S.  Forest  Service  or  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  oversight.  The  management  of  big  game  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  hunting  and  fishing  violations  has  been  handled  by  the 


Division  of  Wildlife  Resources.  However,  the  appellate  ruling  in  Reber  v. 
Utah  gives  the  Ute  Tribe,  not  the  state  of  Utah,  jurisdiction  over 
wildlife  law  enforcement. 

That's  why  DWR  officials  in  the  Uintah  Basin  want  guidance  from  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General's  Office  on  the  best  way  to  address  the  prosecution  of 
non-Indians  charged  with  hunting  or  fishing  violations.  Non-tribal  members 
had  previously  gone  to  state  court  for  prosecution,  but  they  now  appear  to 
be  headed  to  federal  court,  as  is  the  case  with  those  who  belong  to  the 
tribe . 

The  jurisdictional  status  change  came  on  the  heels  of  a November  2005 
appellate  court  ruling  that  determined  the  state  had  no  authority  to 
prosecute  Rick  Reber,  54,  formerly  of  Lapoint,  for  hunting  without  a 
license  and  helping  his  son  take  a deer  in  the  Book  Cliffs  in  2002. 

Reber  claimed  his  mixed-blood  Uinta  band  heritage  gave  him  the  right  to 
hunt  and  fish  on  Ute  land.  The  Appeals  Court  made  no  finding  on  claims  of 
Reber 's  heritage  but  did  agree  the  alleged  crime  occurred  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Ute  Reservation. 

Prosecutors  with  the  Utah  Attorney  General's  Office  have  appealed  the 
ruling  to  the  Utah  Supreme  Court.  In  the  meantime,  Christophersen  said  a 
decision  must  be  made  as  to  how  and  where  crimes  committed  within  the 
impacted  areas  will  be  prosecuted. 

One  avenue  under  consideration  would  be  to  prosecute  alleged  offenders 
under  the  Assimilative  Crimes  Act.  The  act  makes  it  a federal  criminal 
offense  to  commit  an  act  on  Indian  lands  that  would  be  a crime  if 
committed  on  lands  subject  to  state  jurisdiction. 

A second  option  involves  use  of  the  Lacey  Act,  which  makes  it  a federal 
offense  to  take  fish  or  wildlife  illegally  on  Indian  lands  in  violation  of 
federal,  state  or  tribal  law,  Christophersen  said. 

Under  either  option,  DWR  officials  could  be  cross-deputized  to  act  in 
place  of  federal  law  enforcement  officers  and  arrest  suspected  poachers. 

Tribal  officials  said  earlier  they  do  not  have  enough  employees  or  the 
financial  resources  to  handle  criminal  prosecution  of  hunting  and  fishing 
violations,  except  for  cases  involving  tribal  members. 

A Memorandum  of  Understanding  signed  between  the  state  and  the  Ute 
Indian  Tribe  in  1999  gave  DWR  conservation  officers  authority  for 
patrolling,  issuing  citations  and  making  arrests  of  non-tribal  members 
when  hunting  or  fishing-related  violations  occurred  within  the  exterior 
boundary  area. 

Non-Indian  offenders  were  prosecuted  in  state  court,  while  tribal 
members  were  seen  in  Ute  Tribal  Court  or  federal  court. 

Christophersen  said  offenders  familiar  with  the  state  court  system  will 
be  in  for  a rude  awakening  now  that  it  appears  they  will  go  before  a 
federal  judge. 

"In  federal  court  there  is  no  plea  bargaining.  Federal  court  is 
completely  different,"  said  Christophersen.  "If  it  is  somebody  who  has  got 
a record  and  is  used  to  the  way  the  state  operates  ...  they  won't  like" 
the  federal  rules. 

Each  year,  the  DWR's  northeast  region  hands  out  an  average  of  750 
hunting  and  fishing  citations  to  non-tribal  members  within  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  reservation.  The  federal  system  handles  considerably 
fewer  hunting-  and  fishing-related  violations  in  a year. 

Sending  all  the  cases  involving  non-tribal  members  to  federal  court 
could  overwhelm  the  system,  Christophersen  said.  That's  why  other  agencies 
have  offered  to  help  carry  some  of  that  load. 

"We  did  get  a commitment  from  the  county  attorneys  and  the  state 
Attorney  General's  Office  that  if  it  does  get  to  that  point  they  will  come 
in  and  help  so  there  is  not  a backlog,"  Christophersen  said. 

The  Utah  Attorney  General's  Office  expects  to  find  out  this  month  or 
next  whether  its  petition  to  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  to  hear  the  case  will 
be  granted.  If  it  is,  it  will  be  late  fall  before  the  case  makes  it  before 
the  high  court,  even  if  it  is  put  on  the  "fast  track"  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation. 

E-mail:  ubsnews@ubtanet.com 
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RE:  Native  Prisoner" 


Date:  Monday,  Dune  5,  2006  8:08  PM 
From:  Danet  Smith  [owlstar@bellsouth.net] 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item  --  Being  held  accountable 

While  this  column  usually  is  devoted  to  suppporting  Native  American 
inmates  and  spotlighting  conditions  in  the  jails  and  prisons  where  they 
are  incarcerated  --  this  week  I want  to  look  at  the  Crow  Agency,  where 
that  nation  is  implementing  strategies  to  divert  Crow  youth  from  criminal 
activity,  so  they  never  become  inmates  in  the  nation's  iron  houses. 

http://www.billingsgazette.net/articles/2006/05/31/news/ state/2 5- 
vandalism2.txt 

Community  involvement  called  key  to  problem 
By  BECKY  SHAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

CROW  AGENCY  --  When  a group  of  tribal  leaders  and  officials  met  recently 
to  begin  responding  to  vandalism  at  the  Catholic  church  in  Crow  Agency, 
they  came  up  with  the  theme  "Not  on  my  rez." 

That  means  no  more  violence,  no  more  crime  and  a fight  against  alcohol 
and  drugs. 

"Everybody  should  be  responsible,"  Tribal  Chairman  Carl  Venne  said. 
"Without  community  involvement,  we're  not  going  to  get  anyplace.  People 
need  to  be  involved. 

"We're  not  just  there  to  punish  kids.  We're  there  to  help  them  along." 
The  May  20  vandalism  at  St.  Dennis  Parish  was  a "wake-up  call  to  all  of  us 
" Venne  said. 

Venne  said  that  for  years  there  have  been  calls  for  all  agencies  with 
jurisdiction  on  the  reservation  to  step  up  to  battle  social  and  criminal 
problems.  That  finally  is  being  done  through  a series  of  new  programs  and 
a greater  police  presence  across  the  reservation,  he  said. 

Gilbert  Walks  Dr.  said  his  children  have  been  accused  of  taking  part  in 
the  vandalism.  Three  generations  of  his  family  have  lived  behind  St. 

Dennis  Parish.  An  alley  and  a row  of  trees  separate  the  back  door  of  the 
church  and  his  house's  door. 

"My  sons  were  blamed  directly,  even  though  they  may  or  may  not  have  been 
participants  of  it,"  he  said. 

The  boys,  whose  names  Walks  refused  to  give,  are  teenagers  who  live  off 
the  reservation  but  are  wanted  by  tribal  authorities  in  connection  with 
the  vandalism.  Walks  said.  He  said  his  boys  are  not  among  three  juveniles 
who  have  been  charged  with  being  delinquent  youths.  The  elder  Walks  served 
time  in  federal  prison  and  is  on  probation. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  vandalism.  Walks  said.  Among  them  are  alcohol 
the  effect  of  media  on  kids  who  want  to  emulate  music  stars  and  act  out 
video  game  violence  and  the  clash  between  haves  and  have  nots,  large  and 
small  families  on  the  reservation. 

"They  all  made  a decision  to  do  what  they  did,"  Walks  said.  It  was  a 
mistake. 

"Like  throwing  a rock  in  a pool  of  water,  the  waves  will  spread,"  he 
continued.  "Little  by  little  it  will  affect  all  of  us." 

It  is  that  type  of  ripple  effect  that  tribal  leaders  hope  to  slow,  in 
part  by  taking  responsibility  both  as  the  Crow  Nation  and  as  individuals. 

Tribal  Vice  Secretary  Darrin  Old  Coyote  said  there  was  a time  when  most 
people  pointed  fingers  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  other  agencies 
and  said  they  were  at  fault  for  reservation  problems. 

Not  on  this  rez  anymore. 

"Today,  we're  starting  to  think  like  a government,"  Old  Coyote  said. 

"We're  being  held  accountable.  We're  taking  steps  to  help  our  Crow 
people. " 

Old  Coyote  has  been  working  closely  with  BIA  and  tribal  police  and  game 
wardens  to  respond  to  problems.  A Fish  and  Game  officer  recently  took 
training  and  next  year  will  teach  gang  resistance  education  in  Crow 
schools.  Old  Coyote  said. 


The  police  department  is  looking  at  ways  to  implement  recommendations 
made  by  a gang  consultant  who  visited  the  reservation  just  a week  before 
the  vandalism,  he  said. 

Curfew  is  now  being  enforced  across  the  reservation.  The  weekday  curfew 
is  9 p.m.  for  kids  younger  than  12  and  10  p.m.  for  those  12  to  17  years 
old.  Weekend  curfew  is  11  p.m. 

"Parents  need  to  be  responsible  for  their  own  kids,"  Venne  said.  "Why 
let  kids  out  after  10  o'clock  anyway?  What  can  they  do  besides  get  into 
mischief?" 

The  administration  is  also  working  with  the  courts  so  juveniles  will 
complete  community  service.  Venne  said  paint  has  been  ordered  and  some  of 
the  first  jobs  will  be  sending  kids  out  --  wearing  bright  orange  jail 
jumpsuits  --  to  paint  over  graffiti. 

"They  need  to  realize  anything  they  do  has  a consequence,"  Venne  said. 

This  week,  employees  from  tribal  housing  are  working  at  the  old  carpet 
mill  to  remove  graffiti,  he  said. 

Venne  said  he  has  authorized  hiring  three  more  tribal  police  officers 
because  he  believes  police  presence  is  a deterrent  to  crime.  He  is  adamant 
however,  that  those  employees  will  work  on  the  reservation,  not  be  sent  on 
special  details  with  the  BIA  to  other  reservations . 

Law  enforcement's  presence  has  been  increased  in  reservation  communities 
including  Lodge  Grass,  where  the  town  is  basically  "shut  down,"  after 
curfew.  Old  Coyote  said. 

"People  are  starting  to  respect  the  police  in  that  community,"  he  said. 

The  tribe  has  hired  200  high  school  students  and  40  college  students  to 
supervise  the  high  schoolers  on  community  projects.  Old  Coyote  said.  The 
group  will  spend  a half-day  next  week  painting  and  cleaning  around  elders' 
houses.  In  exchange,  the  elders  will  share  cultural  stories  with  the 
youths . 

The  tribe  has  also  hired  60  people  to  cut  grass  and  clean  up  in  each 
district  of  the  reservation,  Venne  said. 

Drug  screening  for  tribal  employment  has  changed,  Venne  said.  If  a 
potential  employee  tests  positive,  the  tribe  will  help  that  person  connect 
with  programs,  including  social  services,  Indian  Health  Service  mental 
health  workers  and  chemical  dependency  treatment. 

The  tribe  is  working  to  provide  more  for  people  to  do,  Venne  said. 
Architects  have  started  work  on  a new  sports  complex  in  Crow  Agency. 

The  tribe  and  businesses  such  as  the  casino  are  working  to  provide  more 
activities  as  well.  Old  Coyote  said.  For  example,  last  weekend  there  was 
arrow  throwing,  horseshoes  and  a fishing  derby.  There  is  a youth  rodeo 
each  Wednesday. 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Tuesday,  May  30,  2006  02:04  am 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : April  21,  1893  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 


[Note  to  HELPER  friends:  I apologize  once  again  for  my  lapses  in  sending 
these  HELPER'S  out  - but  this  time  I have  a great  excuse.  IT'S  A GIRL! 
Kaya  Lotus  Bernholz  was  born  May  12,  2006  to  our  daughter,  Stephanie  and 
her  husband,  Marcus.  The  beautiful  71b  2oz,  20"  long-limbed  darling  was 
born  at  home,  in  a birthing  tub  and  mamma  and  papa  and  baby  are  all 
adjusting  very  well  to  family  life.  Thanks  for  your  indulgence  and 
patience.  Barb.] 
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THE  TRUE  HERO 


"WHO  is  the  true  hero?" 

I asked  of  men  one  day; 

"Who  falls  for  fatherland," 

One  valiantly  did  say. 

"Who  loves  his  enemy," 

One  softly  made  reply; 

Said  one  - "Who  fronts  the  danger 
That  others  may  not  die." 

"Nay,  he  who  dies  for  love, " 

A woman  fair  began; 

"Who  heals  affliction's  wounds," 
The  sage's  counsel  ran. 

Vain  their  answers  all, 

A low  voice  spoke  to  me; 

"Who  strives  and  conquers  self. 
The  hero  true  is  he." 


GEOGRAPHY  IN  NUMBER  6 SCHOOL. 

There  are  few  studies  that  carry  the  mind  over  such  a wide  range  of 
known  subjects  and  are  more  helpful  and  broadening  to  the  intellect  than 
the  study  of  Geography. 

Geography  takes  us  in  mind  to  countries  where  men  have  traveled,  and 
helps  us  in  our  language;  in  our  reading. 

It  puts  into  our  hearts  a desire  to  travel  and  see  the  world. 

The  pupils  of  No.  6 are  realizing  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
book  education,  and  have  recently  reproduced  in  the  form  of  compositions 
some  of  the  interesting  things  they  have  learned  and  seen  in  their  book 
travels . 

John  Uyya  lives  in  New  Mexico  when  he  is  at  home:  He  has  seen  some  of 
the  country  between  Carlisle  and  New  Mexico  with  his  natural  eyes,  but 
in  his  book  he  has  taken  a trip  to  Asia,  and  let  us  see  what  he  there 
beheld  with  his  mind's  eye.  When  we  remember  that  No.  6 school  is  only 
half  way  to  the  top  of  the  Carlisle  School  course,  we  can  excuse  some  of 
his  little  mistakes  in  English,  which  really  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
composition,  because  we  see  how  hard  he  has  tried  to  say  it  right. 

John  says: 

"We  went  to  Asia  last  year. 

We  started  in  the  evening. 

We  took  train  which  leaves  from  the  Pennsylvania. 

We  went  west  direction,  in  five  days  we  arrived  New  Mexico. 

We  saw  some  of  the  Carlisle  boys  at  the  station. 

Then  start  off  from  there  to  San  Francisco,  we  got  in  the  evening. 

Soon  we  got  out  in  the  cars,  we  went  near  the  coast  where  the  steam 

ship  stops. 

I was  surprise  to  see  the  ocean  because  I never  saw  before. 

And  then  we  crossed  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  first  place  we  visited  Japan  and  second  China. 

Those  countries  have  very  large  plantations  of  rice  and  tea. 

When  we  got  there  the  people  just  gathering  the  tea-plant  and  leaves. 

While  I was  in  the  field  and  looking  at  the  men  they  were  all  stopped 

and  looked  at  me,  too,  because  they  never  see  the  Indians. 

And  one  of  the  men  asked  me  if  I knew  Capt.  Pratt. 

I told  him  that  is  my  school  father,  and  he  being  laughed,  and  he 
took  me  in  his  own  house,  also  he  gave  me  dinner,  just  bean  and  rice, 
that's  all. 


There  difference  cities  in  Asia,  and  have  large  quantities  of  fruits, 
and  besides  there  are  manufacturers,  which  the  Chinese  people  making, 
many  beautiful  things  with  their  own  hands  not  by  machine. 

They  have  been  so  busy  nearly  every  day. 

The  Chinese  children  are  well  educated  and  learning  trades. 

I think  it  is  very  comfortable  to  live  in  China.  I am  sorry  I cannot 
tell  all  what  I have  seen  in  that  country." 

Dulia  Dames'  essay  upon  Asia  is  an  original  and  interesting  one.  This 
will  be  printed  in  the  next  *Red  Man.* 
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Miss  Cora  M.  Folsom  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Hampton,  (Va)  School 
Exhibit  at  the  world's  Columbian  Exhibition. 


A New  York  City  subscriber  says,  "Enclosed  please  find  ten  cents,  for 
my  annual  subscription  for  the  HELPER.  I have  taken  it  for  three  years 
and  its  weekly  appearance  is  greeted  with  much  delight." 


By  the  *Pipe  of  Peace*  published  at  the  Genoa  Indian  School, 

Nebraska,  we  see  that  Mrs.  Backus,  wife  of  the  Superintendent  and  Mr. 
Parker,  are  at  Winnebago  and  Rosebud  Agencies  gathering  up  pupils. 


Rather  a compliment  to  the  Indian  nine  that  was  defeated  is  it  not? 

The  *Philadelphia  Press*  says  in  regard  to  the  game  with  the  Dickinson 
College  club:  Since  the  game  with  the  Indian  School  team  more  sanguine 
hopes  for  a successful  season  of  base  ball  are  entertained. 


A letter  from  Arthur  Dohnson,  (class  '83)  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
spoke  of  the  delightful  Spring  weather,  fragrant  wild  flowers  and 
promising  crops  in  his  neighborhood  in  the  Indian  Territory  but  in  a 
later  letter  he  said  that  the  storm  was  reported  in  all  the  dailies 
killed  the  early  fruit  buds  and  blackened  the  gardens. 


The  grocery  store  opened  on  the  west  side  by  C.D.  Wheelock  is  the 
only  store  outside  of  the  reservation  conducted  by  an  Oneida.  The  place 
will  be  made  a sort  of  headquarters  for  Oneidas,  who  will  also  be 
furnished  meals  there  if  required.  Mr.  Wheelock  is  a graduate  (not  a 
graduate  but  ex-student.  ED)  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Training  School. 
_[*De  Pere  (Wis.)  News.*) 


The  speech  made  before  our  school  recently  by  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass 
has  been  received  from  him  in  a revised  shape,  and  will  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  Already  requests  have  been  received  for  the  same,  but 
with  apprentice  labor  and  small  conveniences  for  book  printing  it  will 


take  us  several  weeks  to  complete  the  work.  All  requests  will  be 
carefully  filed  and  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  a concert  in  town  on  last  Tuesday  evening  given  by  home  talent  for 
the  benefit  of  the  newly  started  hospital,  our  musical  organization  took 
part,  and  in  connection  with  flattering  notices  of  other  performers  the 
Indian  band  received  its  quota,  as  follows: 

The  Indian  School  band  played  a fantasia  of  Rollinson's,  and  were 
heartily  encored,  as  were  also  the  cornet  solos  by  Dennison  Wheelock, 
which  performances  were  among  the  gems  of  the  entertainment,  the  clear 
and  pure  quality  of  the  tones,  as  well  as  the  ease  which  he  appears  to 
master  the  technique  of  this  difficult  instrument  has  already  given  him 
a wide  and  deserved  reputation.  The  whole  performance  by  the  band  was 
excellent  and  deserving  of  the  wide  reputation  which  it  has  attained. 
-[*The  Evening  Leader.* 

Last  but  not  least  is  to  be  mentioned  the  Indian  school  band,  Mr. 
Dennison  Wheelock,  conductor.  This  organization  is  certainly  a credit  to 
the  school,  to  Mr.  Wheelock  and  to  Carlisle.  Every  time  they  appear  in 
public  they  show  increased  proficiency  and  make  a fresh  "hit."  Both 
their  numbers  were  tremendously  encored,  as  was  also  the  cornet 
solo-polka  by  their  talented  conductor,  Mr.  Wheelock.  -[*Daily  Herald.* 
We  have  heard  the  Indian  band  many  times,  but  we  never  before  heard 
them  play  with  such  ease  and  precision  as  they  did  last  night.  Dennison 
Wheelock' s cornet  soloist,  he  has  no  superior  in  this  section,  except 
Prof.  W.  Paris  Chambers,  and  he  is  no  longer  here.  -[*Evening  Sentinel.* 


When  it  does  not  take  a man  all  summer  to  do  a creditable  piece  of 
work,  he  is  beginning  to  be  of  some  value  to  his  employer.  One  of  the 
printers  will  seize  hold  of  a job;  receive  directions;  remember  every 
word  that  is  told  him  without  asking  to  have  it  repeated;  the  job  grows; 
it  is  up;  proof  taken;  proof  corrected;  on  the  press;  it  is  printed;  it 
is  delivered  to  the  party  ordering,  and  said  jobber  stands  ready  for 
another,  and  all  this  with  a thoughtful  interest  sure  to  win  success. 


Mr.  Standing  writes  very  hopefully  from  Chicago  in  regard  to  the 
Carlisle  school  exhibit.  He  and  Mr.  Gardner  are  getting  things  in  good 
and  attractive  shape,  and  already  the  Indian  exhibit  is  attracting 
attention.  He  thinks  it  will  be  a month  before  the  Indian  School 
building  can  be  ready  for  occupancy,  but  the  Carlisle  school  exhibit  is 
in  the  Liberal  Arts  building  and  well  located.  Freight  for  the 
Exhibition  is  arriving  at  the  rate  of  300  cars  loads  a day  and  there  is 
a complete  jam.  Every  day  makes  its  mark  in  the  appearance  of  things  but 
Mr.  Standing  feels  that  it  will  not  be  finished,  work  as  they  may,  until 
it  is  time  to  close  the  exhibition. 


Robert  Matthews,  (Class  '92),  writes  a very  hopeful  letter  from  his 
Pawnee  home.  He  is  at  present  on  the  school-herd,  until  something  better 
turns  up.  He  likes  his  work,  and  is  not  the  one  to  sit  around  idly 
WAITING  for  something  to  turn  up. 


The  next  holiday  that  some  are  counting  upon  will  be  Decoration  Day. 


(P-  3) 

We  MUST  stop  stealing! 

That  was  a wet  rain  yesterday. 

Barnum's  circus  is  billed  for  Carlisle. 

We  print  an  issue  of  12,000  HELPERS  this  week. 

The  frogs  have  begun  their  Spring  concert  in  earnest. 

Our  Arbor-day  exercises  come  a week  from  tomorrow. 

Don't  be  in  a hurry  to  lay  aside  your  underwear. 

The  storm  of  yesterday  was  a regular  savage  in  its  wildness. 

0,  for  a lenness  Miller  dress  on  such  a day  as  yesterday. 

Flower-beds  are  being  made  in  front  of  the  Girls'  Quarters. 

A colored  gentleman  from  Philadelphia  is  cooking  for  the  school. 
Policing,  which  means  a general  "clean-up,"  is  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
Miss  Birch,  of  Washington,  is  acting  as  dining  room  matron  at  present. 


Belknap  Fox  and  Seth  Clean  Eyes  have  gone  to  their  homes  in  the  West. 

The  gardeners  are  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  campus,  beautifying 
the  same. 

The  Fortnightly  Literary  Club  of  Carlisle  met  at  Mrs.  Pratt's  on 
Monday  evening. 

Our  farm  boys  seem  justly  proud  of  the  name  "hay-seed"  given  to  them 
by  some. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  a band  concert  in  Chambersburg 
on  the  4th  of  May. 

The  school  nine  has  arranged  for  a game  of  ball  with  the  Reading  team 
in  the  near  future. 

Dacob  Dameson  received  a broken  nose  from  a baseball.  He  is  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected. 

Notification  has  been  received  that  the  Carlisle  exhibit  sent  to 
Madrid,  has  arrived  in  New  York  on  its  return  trip. 

A tree  in  front  of  the  Girls'  Quarters  was  blown  over  in  yesterday 
morning's  storm.  Like  some  people  it  was  weak  about  the  roots. 

A patron  writes  of  one  of  the  Indian  boys  who  has  just  gone  to  a 
country  home;  "He  moves  about  as  thought  he  was  all  bones  and  no  joints. 
Two  or  three  thieves  in  a school  of  this  size  can  give  it  a bad 
reputation.  Let  us  all  keep  watch  and  catch  the  thief,  every  time.  There 
is  no  better  cure. 

The  storm  of  yesterday  came  from  the  North  East  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  meet  its  sister  storm  down  in  Texas,  for  it  went  by  here  faster 
than  "2-40  on  a plank  road." 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  made  double-grandpa  this  week,  a baby  boy  and 
girl  both  having  come  to  live  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wetzel. 

Miss  Hilton,  of  The  Oaks,  with  her  bright  little  Sunday  school, 
composed  of  country  children  near  her  home,  visited  the  school  on 
Wednesday.  Some  of  the  little  ones  had  never  been  inside  of  a 
printing-office  before  and  were  much  interested  in  the  process  of  paper 
and  book  making. 

The  pledge  Mrs.  Hammer  repeated  as  being  good  for  old  as  well  as  young: 
"God  helping  me, 

I promise  not  to  buy,  drink  sell  or  give 
Alcoholic  liquor  while  I live; 

From  all  tobacco  I'll  abstain 
And  never  take  God's  name  in  vain." 


Ned  Brace  is  Captain  of  the  small  boys  in  Robert  Hamilton's  absence 
for  a brief  farm  outing.  Now  boys  "brace"  up!  especially  the  printers, 
else  Ned  may  have  you. 

The  young  men  reported  last  week  as  having  attended  the  Y.M.C.A. 
convention  at  Middletown,  have  returned  enthused  with  the  work,  and 
claim  to  have  had  a very  pleasant  time. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Invincible  Debating  Society  are: 
President,  William  Denomie;  Vice-President,  Dulius  H.  Brown;  Secretary, 
Doseph  B.  Harris;  Treasurer,  Levi  St.  Cyr;  Sergeant-at-arms,  Timothy 
Henry;  Reporter,  Martin  Archiquette;  critics,  Mr.  W.  P.  Campbell  and 
William  Leighton. 

Clark  Gregg,  Dames  Hill,  and  Nicodemus  Hill,  all  good  printer  boys, 
went  with  the  farm  party  on  Saturday  morning  for  a summer's  outing.  They 
deserve  it  and  we  hope  they  will  return  richly  rewarded  in  health, 
happiness,  an  abundance  of  experience  and  a pocket  full  of  money. 

A second  installment  of  farm  boys  left  for  country  homes  on  Saturday. 
This  time  the  number  was  49.  There  are  now  352  Carlisle  Indian  pupils  in 
country  homes  gaining  useful  INDIVIDUAL  experience.  There  is  no  better 
school  in  the  world  for  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  who  has  had  little 
experience  outside  of  his  reservation  than  a good  country  home. 

The  Susan  Longstreth  Literary  Society  elected  officers  at  the  last 
meeting.  Miss  Nettie  Fremont  will  be  its  President;  Miss  Daisy  Dixon, 
Vice-President;  Miss  Annie  Boswell,  Recording  Secretary;  Miss  Susie 
Metoxen,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Miss  Maggie  Thomas,  Treasurer;  Miss 
Ida  Powlas,  Reporter  and  Miss  Martha  Napawat,  Marshal,  for  the  ensuing 
term. 


Several  of  our  townsmen  as  well  as  a party  of  State  legislators  from 
Harrisburg  have  tried  their  skill  at  trouting  since  the  season  opened  on 
Saturday.  The  bracing  wind  of  the  first  day  was  almost  too  much  for 
some,  however.  Even  Mr.  Wertz,  who  claims  that  the  electric  thrill 
experienced  when  a trout  nibbles  is  something  unsurpassed,  proposed 
going  home  earlier  than  usual,  but  Captain  felt  that  "this  wind  is  doing 
me  good"  and  continued  to  fish  with  characteristic  persistency,  until  a 
good  catch  was  the  result. 

If  you  are  rich  and  can  find  a better  place  than  this  to  go,  where 
you  can  get  more  for  your  money  than  you  are  getting  here,  by  all  means, 
*go*!  GO  QUICKLY!  But  if  you  have  not  the  money  to  pay  for  your 
education  and  have  to  depend  upon  your  own  brain  and  muscle  to  fight 
your  way  through  as  some  of  the  best  men  who  ever  lived  have  done,  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  does  not  believe  there  is  a place  in  the  country 
where  you  can  get  so  MUCH  for  the  same  amount  of  work  as  right  here  at 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School. 


P-4 

THE  WINE  GLASS. 


Following  Mrs.  Hammer's  informal  but  most  eloquent  address  on  Tuesday 
before  the  half  of  our  pupils  who  attend  class  exercises  in  the  morning, 
"The  Wine  Glass"  is  an  appropriate  selection  for  our  columns.  Mrs. 

Hammer  is  President  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  lectured  in  town  on  Monday  evening  to  a large 
and  appreciative  audience. 

Who  hath  woe?  Who  hath  sor- 
row? Who  hath  contentions? 

Who  hath  wounds  without 
cause?  Who  hath  redness  of 
eyes?  They  that  tarry  long 
at  the  winelThey  that  go 
to  seek  mixed  wine.  Look 
not  thou  upon  the 
wine  when  it  is  red 
color  in  the 
CUPj 
when  it 
moveth  itself 
upright . 

At 

the  last 

it  biteth  like  a 

serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder. 


IN  A PLACE  OF  TRUST. 

Arthur  Two  Strikes,  son  of  Chief  Two  Strikes  who  became  quite 
renowned  during  the  Sioux  difficulty  of  a year  or  two  ago,  afterward 
joined  Troop  L of  the  6th  Cavalry. 

Arthur  was  one  of  the  first  party  of  Sioux  boys  who  came  to  Carlisle 
nearly  fourteen  years  ago.  He  knew  no  English  when  he  came  and  did  not 
remain  to  graduate.  We  are  glad  to  receive  a letter  from  him  so  well 
expressed  showing  that  he  has  a place  of  trust  in  the  Army.  He  says: 

DEAR  CAPT.  R.H.  PRATT,  SIR:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  we 
have  just  only  forty-one  enlisted  men  in  our  Troop  now,  but  there  is  our 
Troop  now,  but  there  is  our  Troop  Commander  went  over  to  reservation 
trying  to  get  some  more  recruits,  at  Rosebud,  S.D. 

It  was  we  use  to  be  fifty-five  of  us  in  our  Troop,  but  now,  this  year 
some  of  them  was  the  purchase  of  discharge  and  went  home,  but  now  this 
time  I have  heard  some  of  them  likes  to  come  back  to  be  enlisted  in 
Troop  again. 

I always  stay  in  the  orderly  rooms,  take  care  of  everything  in  our 
quarters,  because  I don't  like  to  lost  anything  from  the  store-room  and 
either  the  orderly  room  too. 


We  have  evenythings  in  oun  store-room.  There  is  some  carbine, 
revolver,  saber,  saddle,  bridles,  and  some  ammunition  and  so  on. 

I have  no  time  to  do  things  towards  morning.  The  first  thing  we  start 
to  drilling  early;  then  after  that  I got  to  make  out  my  morning  report 
and  sick  report,  then  sent  over  to  Adjutant  office. 

Then  I got  to  march  the  detail  on  to  the  guard  mount. 

I think  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the  man  to  keep  watching  every  little 
things  for  every  day.  I think  we  will  have  a nice  time  pretty  soon. 
That  is  we  are  going  to  have  shooting  target  this  year. 

We  are  commence  about  the  16th  of  May  then  keep  on  till  four  months 
out  about5  16th  of  August. 

Now  I would  like  to  know  how  is  my  friends  at  Carlisle.  I hope  they 
are  all  doing  well  at  the  school.  How  is  it  every  thing  now? 

I hope  all  the  boys  and  girls  are  be  glad  for  this  nicely  beautiful 
Springs  come.  I hope  they  all  be  glad  and  hap-y  too.  I am  very  glad  to 
remember  you  and  all  t3eh  teachers  too. 

From  respectfully  Your  Obedient  Servant. 

ARTHUR  TWO  STRIKES, 

1st.,  Serg't  Troop  L.,  6th.  Cav'y. 


I am  made  of  13  letters. 

My  8,  9,  11,  3,  13  is  the  liquid  part  of  fruit. 

My  6,  2,  5 is  to  knock  lightly. 

My  12,  7,  10,  2,  1 is  an  evergreen  tree. 

My  4 is  a key  in  music. 

My  whole  is  the  key  note  to  a strong  talk  given  by  Capt.  Pratt  last 
Saturday  night. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Swimming  Season. 


STANDING  OFFER. 

Premiums  will  be  forwarded  free  to  persons  sending  subscriptions  for 
the  INDIAN  HELPER,  as  follows: 

1.  For  one  subscription  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a printed  copy  of 
the  Pueblo  photo  advertised  below  in  paragraph  5. 

2.  For  two  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  the  printed  copy 
of  Apache  contrast,  the  original  photo  of  which,  composing  two  groups, 
on  separate  cards  (8x10),  may  be  had  by  sending  30  subscriptions  and  5 
cents  extra. 

(This  is  the  most  popular  photograph  we  have  ever  had  taken,  as  it 
shows  such  a decided  contrast  between  a group  of  Apaches  as  they  arrived 
and  the  same  pupils  four  months  later.) 

3.  For  five  subscriptions  and  a 1-cent  stamp  extra,  a group  of  the  17 
Indian  printer  boys.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  given.  Or,  pretty  faced 
pappoose  in  Indian  cradle.  Or,  Richard  Davis  and  family. 

4.  For  seven  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  a boudoir 
combination  showing  all  our  prominent  buildings. 

5.  For  ten  subscriptions  and  a 2-cent  stamp  extra,  two  photographs, 

one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they  arrived  in  their  Indian  dress  and 
another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after,  showing  marked  and 
interesting  contrast.  Or,  a contrast  of  a Navajo  boy  as  he  arrived  and  a 
few  years  after. 

6.  For  fifteen  subscriptions  and  5-cents  extra,  a group  of  the  whole 
school  (9x14),  faces  show  distinctly.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  prominent  Sioux 
chiefs.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  Indian  baseball  club.  Or,  8x10  photo  of 
graduating  classes,  choice  of  '89,  '90,  '91.  Or,  8x10  photo  of  buildings. 

7.  For  forty  subscriptions  and  7-cents  extra,  a copy  of  "Stiya,  a 
returned  Carlisle  Indian  girl  at  home."  Without  accompanying  extra  for 
postage,  premiums  will  not  be  sent. 


For  THE  RED  MAN,  an  8-page  periodical  containing  a summary  of  all 
Indian  news  and  selections  from  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject, 
address  RED  MAN,  Carlisle  Pa.  Terms,  fifty  cents  a year  of  twelve 
numbers.  The  same  premium  is  given  for  ONE  subscription  and  accompanying 
extra  for  postage  as  is  offered  for  five  names  for  the  HELPER. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http://www.carlisleindianschool.org  There  is  a blog  with  space  for 
comments  linked  among  the  menu  options  on  the  web  pages. 

♦indicates  word  between  asterisks  is  italicized  in  the  original  text. 

Barbara  C.  Landis 
PO  Box  1451,  Carlisle  PA  17013 
Carlisle  Indian  School  Research  Pages 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 
Tel:  717.418.2158  (cell) 

"RE : Rustywire:  Navajo  Girl"  

Date:  Wed,  18  Apr  2006  08:10:07  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : NAVAIO  GIRL" 

http: //www. rustywire. com/love/girl . html 

Navajo  Girl 
by  lohnny  Rustywire 

Come  with  me  tonight  and  I will  show  you  a place  where  there  are  Navajo 
Spaceships,  Star  Mountain,  owls  and  other  things... 

Come  with  me  to  Star  Mountain,  an  ancient  place  where  a star  fell  to 
earth  and  smashed  into  a Mesa  that  bears  the  name  Tso  Sila  Butte, (Star 
Mountain)  a place  to  make  dreams  and  where  they  come  true. 

In  the  still  of  the  night  you  can  see  the  owls  fly,  they  were  placed 
there  to  warn  the  Twin  Fleros,  Monster  Slayer  and  Child  Born  for  Water, 
when  they  came  to  this  site  to  use  the  flint  to  make  shields  and  body 
armor  against  fire  breathing  monsters.  Winged  Monster  Bird  (Tse  Nahl  Ye' 
Fie')  over  by  Shiprock. 

Near  the  spot  of  what  is  now  called  Dine  College,  Tsaile  Arizona,  where 
a Navajo  Spaceship  from  ancient  days  hides  in  one  of  the  buildings  there 
waiting  to  take  flight. 

Tonight  when  the  sky  is  dark  and  trees  very  still  and  no  sound  is  made  I 
will  stand  at  this  place  Star  Mountain  and  become.  Monster  Slayer  and  I 
will  travel  by  shooting  star  to  the  Milky  Way. 

There  I will  meet  Navajo  Girl  from  long  ago  and  we  will  laugh  and  talk 
once  more,  we  will  skip  from  star  to  star  and  dance  from  the  song  of  ages. 
She  will  join  me  tonight  from  long  ago  and  we  will  two  step  until  dawn.  So 
if  you  have  nothing  to  do  and  want  to  join  take  a look  at  the  stars 
tonight,  to  what  is  called  the  Seven  sisters,  Pleides  by  the  Greeks,  and 

look  closely  we  will  be  there laughing. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  lohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE;  Spiritdove  Poem:  SpringSong!"  

Date:  Thursday,  May  25,  2006  03:22  pm 

From:  Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia  <imburgia@WHIDBEY.COM> 

Sub j : SpringSong! 

Mailing  List:  INDIAN-HERITAGE-L@LISTSERV.INDIANA.EDU 

SpringSong! 

Rejoice  in  the  intense  beauty  all  around  us 

The  earth,  the  sky,  the  waters 

Flowers,  birds,  deer,  squirrell 

Fill  your  senses  with  the  sights,  voices,  smells 

Savor  the  tastes 

Embrace  it  all... feel  the  joy! 

Dancing  trees,  talking  waves,  eagles  cry 


Gentle  fawns 

Such  Blessings,  Creators  gifts 

Natures  wonders  freely  given 

Our  Sanctuary,  Holy  place 

Stand  with  bare  feet  upon  the  soft  places 

The  moss,  the  sand,  the  grasses 

Let  the  comfort  of  the  warm  breezes 

Enfold  you... You  are  never  alone. 

Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia(32006 

- — "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  Dune  5,  2006  14:51:29  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 
Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Date:  Fri,  19  May  2006  14:21:42  EDT 

From:  Corinaroberts(3aol . com 

Sub j : Dune  Event  - Powwow  Unites  Nations 

Press  Release 

For  Immediate  Release  through  Dune  18,  2006 

Native  American  Celebration  Unites  Tribes  from  across  the  West 

On  Dune  16,  17  and  18,  2006,  the  athletic  field  at  Moorpark  College  will 
transform  into  a vibrant  display  of  Native  American  song,  dance  and 
marketplace . 

Vendors  call  for  applications  from  as  far  away  as  South  Dakota.  Dancers 
hailing  from  all  over  the  Americas  anticipate  the  celebration.  The  Gourd 
Dance,  originating  with  the  Kiowa  Nation  of  present-day  Oklahoma,  will  be 
held  throughout  the  weekend.  Tepees  will  line  the  athletic  field  and  the 
smell  of  native  foods  will  fill  the  air. 

For  three  days  Moorpark  College  will  be  home  to  the  6th  Children  Of  Many 
Colors  Powwow,  a fund  raising  and  awareness-building  event  hosted  by 
Redbird,  a southern  California  non  profit  Native  American  awareness 
association . 

The  Powwow  is  a celebration  of  American  Indian  culture,  song,  dance, 
arts  and  crafts.  Powwows  are  among  the  few  indigenous  celebrations  that 
are  open  to  the  public.  They  are  a rich  mixture  of  celebration  and 
ceremony.  For  native  people,  they  are  like  giant  family  gatherings.  For 
visitors,  they  are  an  opportunity  to  glimpse  a small  piece  of  the  complex 
picture  that  makes  up  Native  America. 

Redbird  is  asking  a donation  of  $2.00  per  vehicle  to  attend  the  event, 
money  that  will  help  off-set  the  expenses  of  hosting  the  gathering,  and 
create  a scholarship  fund.  For  this  small  price,  visitors  will  witness  a 
mixture  of  traditional  and  contemporary  dances,  songs,  foods  and  craft 
items,  and  they  will  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  the  dance  arena 
first-hand  during  songs  called  Intertribals . 

The  Children  Of  Many  Colors  Powwow  boasts  a star-studded  cast,  including 
popular  actor  Saginaw  Grant  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  as  Head  Gourd  Dancer, 
Thirza  Defoe,  Ojibwe  and  Oneida,  who  recently  appeared  at  the  Autry  in 
Stoneheart,  as  the  Head  Woman  Dancer;  and  Sam  Bear  Paw  of  the  Apache 
Nation,  who  will  just  be  returning  in  time  for  the  gathering  from  a tour 
dancing  throughout  the  United  States,  as  the  Head  Man  Dancer. 

Event  Details: 

Location:  Moorpark  College  Athletic  Field, 

7075  Campus  Park,  Drive,  Moorpark,  CA  93022 
Times:  Friday  6 p.m.  - 10  p.m. 


Saturday  10  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 

Sunday  10  a.m.  - 6 p.m. 

Cost:  $2.00  donation  per  vehicle 
Type  of  Event:  Family/cultural 

Contact:  (805)  217-0364  website:  www. RedbirdsVision . org  email: 

redbirds_vision@hotmail . com 

Redbird 

P.0.  Box  702,  Simi  Valley,  CA  93062 


Date:  Tuesday,  May  02,  2006  03:58  am 

From:  debbieredbear2000  <debbieredbear2000@yahoo. com> 

Sub j : Bear  Butte 

Mailing  List:  Rez_Life  <rez_life@yahoogroups.com> 

From:  Dodie  Finstead 

Date:  Mon  May  1,  2006  8:44  pm 

Sub j : Please  help,  letters  needed  to  sponsers  of  Sturgis  Rally- 
Please  post  far  and  wide. 

This  is  a sample  letter  or  call  only,  please  use  your  own  words. 

Being  respectful,  though  I know  sometimes  it  is  hard. 

Dodie 

Traditional  native  people  and  nations  will  be  gathering  in  Sturgis  in 
Duly,  before,  during  and  after  the  bike  rally,  to  protest  the  desecration 
to  Bear  Butte  Mountain,  considered  a Sacred  Mountain  to  many  Plains  Tribes 
and  which  now  faces  even  a greater  threat  by  the  development  of  a huge 
biker  bar,  campgrounds  and  other  plans  for  similar  establishments  so  close 
to  Bear  Butte. 

For  hundreds  of  years.  Native  People  have  come  to  Bear  Butte,  to  pray, 
in  their  Sacred  Ways  and  with  all  the  noise,  drinking  and  other  related 
problems  that  will  be  associated  with  an  establishment  of  this  type,  the 
area  will  be  desecrated.  The  fall-out  from  such  an  establishment  will  also 
have  a negative  impact  on  the  residents  of  the  area  as  well  and  will  ruin 
what  was  once,  a quiet,  peaceful  and  beautiful  area. 

In  addition,  a scant  2 miles  from  where  the  venue  is  scheduled  is  the 
Fort  Meade  Veterans  Flospital.  These  veterans  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
deserve  to  heal  and  spend  their  last  days  in  peace  too.  We  talk  about 
supporting  our  Veterans  but  we  all  too  often  forget  them,  when  they  come 
home,  maimed  and  with  life-long  health  issues. 

Traditional  People  and  their  supporters,  in  excess  of  10,000  people,  as 
well  as  the  news  media,  and  the  Coalition  to  defend  and  protect  Bear  Butte 
will  be  present  at  this  gathering.  We  also  have  the  support  of  many  bikers 
who  agree  with  us  that  Bear  Butte  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  this 
proposed  development.  We  will  make  our  views  known  and  the  eyes  of  the 
world  will  be  upon  all  of  us  as  to  what  will  happen  to  Bear  Butte. 

Your  sponsorship  of  this  rally  will  be  perceived  by  many  people  that  you 
support  events  where  alcohol  and  drugs  are  freely  consumed,  where  loud 
music  interrupts  the  peaceful  sounds  of  the  area  and  the  rights  of 
residents  to  live  in  their  homes  in  peaceful  and  quiet  enjoyment  is  not 

respected  nor  do  you  have  any  respect  for  things  considered  Sacred. 

Is  this  the  image  you  wish  to  portray  to  the  world? 

Our  intent  is  not  to  stop  the  rally  - all  we  have  asked  for  is  a 5-mile 
buffer  zone  so  that  Bear  Butte  may  remain  protected  and  that  native  people 
may  continue  to  come  to  our  Sacred  Mountain  as  we  have  done  for  centuries 
to  pray. 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask?  No  it  is  not  and  reasonable  people  agree  that  a 

5-mile  buffer  would  be  a fair  resolution  to  this  issue. 

Please  think  of  future  generations  and  the  beauty  of  Bear  Butte  and 
withdraw  your  sponsorship  until  a settlement  is  reached  in  fairness  to  all 
and  a five-mile  buffer  zone  is  established  to  keep  our  Sacred  Bear  Butte 
protected . 

Thank  you. 


ADDRESS  TO  CONTACT 

When  sending  emails  to  the  addresses  below,  please 
replace  the  at  in  the  email 
address  with  the 

List  of  Sturgis  Bike  Rally  Sponsors: 

Snap-on  Incorporated 
P.O.  Box  1410 

Kenosha,  WI  53141-1410,  U.S.A. 

262-656-5200 


lames  Ziemer 

President,  CEO  Harely  Davidson 
National  H.O.G.  Office 
P.O.  Box  453 
Milwaukee,  WI  53201 
1-800-CLUBHOG  (1-800-258-2464) 

FAX:  414-343-4515 

FOR  US-BASED  MEDIA  INQUIRIES  please  call  (414) 
343-INFO  (4636). 


lack  Daniel  Distillery 
Lem  Motlow  Proprietor 
Route  1 

Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352. 
877-Spirits 


Sony  dealer 

email  : cs.sas  at  theadvantage.com 


Ford 

Ford  Motor  Company 
Customer  Relationship  Center 
P.O.Box  6248 

Dearborn,  Michigan  48126 
1-800-392-3673 (FORD) 

TDD  for  the  hearing  impaired : 1-800-232-5952 
Monday  - Friday  8:00  AM  - 5:00  PM  local  time 


Geico  Insurance 
Sales  & Service 
1-800-44-CYCLE  (442-9253) 
motorcycle  at  geicomail.com 


South  Dakota  Pork 
National  Pork  Board 
P.O.  Box  9114 
Des  Moines,  IA  50306 
515-223-2600 


Anheuser-Busch,  Inc. 
One  Busch  Place 
St.  Louis,  MO  63118 
1 800  342  5283 


The  Real  Security  Company 

email:  Info  at  TheRealSecurityCompany.com 

phone  866/878-TRSC  (8772). 


Take  it  Easy 

(couldnt  find  contact  info) 


Tom ' s T' s 


Lowell  Schwartz  and  Tom  Monahan 

1117  Main  Street 

Sturgis,  SD  57785 

(605)  347-6169 

800-865-9995. 

sturgistshirts  at  hotmail.com 


Coca-Cola 
Dan  Schaefer 

pressinquiries  at  na.ko.com 

404-676-2683 

404-515-6428 

PO  Box  1734 

Atlana,  GA  30301 


Midcontinent  Communications 

1-800-888-1300 

mccomm  at  midco.net 


Pierce  Manufacturing 
1-888-YPIERCE 

contactcenter  at  piercemfg.com 


TDG  Communications 
93  Sherman  Street 
Deadwood,  SD  57732 
605.722.7111 
FAX:  605.722.7112 

Tom  Griffith,  president  - tom  at  tdgcommunications.com 
Nyla  Griffith,  vice  president  - nyla  at 
tdgcommunications . com 

Monte  Amende,  creative  director  - monte  at 
tdgcommunications . com 

Dustin  Floyd,  marketing  executive  - dustin  at 
tdgcommunications . com 

Chad  Blair,  marketing  assistant  - chad  at 
tdgcommunications . com 


Da  Bus 

L.V.  Matt  Bruer 
dabus  at  sturgisweb.com 


Indian  Summer  Festival 

Date:  Mon,  13  Mar  2006  03:32:18  -0600 
From:  Dale  M.  <MailDale@webtv. net> 

Subject:  Indian  Summer  Festival 

http: //www. indiansummer.org/ 

INDIAN  SUMMER  FESTIVAL  SEPT.  9-11 

MILWAUKEE  - Indian  Indian  Summer  Festival  celebrates  this  year's  theme, 
"Gathering  by  the  Waters," 

Sept.  9-11  at  Milwaukee's  beautiful  lakefront  Henry  Maier  Festival  Park. 

Festgoers  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  cultural  demonstrators,  five  entertainment 
stages  with  a wide  range  of  music,  lacrosse  games  and  demonstrations,  fine 
arts  area,  marketplace,  American  Indian  foods,  herbal  area,  voyageurs 
encampment,  and  more.  Families  appreciate  the  fact  that  since  festival 
areas  where  cultural  activities  occur  are  blessed  and  thus  considered 
sacred,  alcoholic  beverages  are  allowed  only  in  the  areas  around 
contemporary  music  stages. 


New  this  year  is  a "Gathering  by  the  Waters  Parade,"  to  be  held  on 


Saturday  at  3 p.m.  Veterans  groups,  marching  bands,  tribal  "royalty," 
tribal  governments,  schools  drum  groups,  dancers  and  American  Indian 
organizations  will  walk  together  from  the  southern  end  of  the  festival 
grounds  to  the  pow-wow  arena  on  the  north  end.  American  Indian  nations  and 
organizations  can  download  a registration  form  at  www. indiansummer .org  or 
phone  414-229-5880. 

The  festival's  entertainment  stages  will  present  a vast  range  of  music, 
including:  Asani,  three-person,  all-women,  drums  and  rattle;  Keith  Secola, 
folk;  Brule,  contemporary;  Eagle  and  Hawk  (Canada)  rock;  C-Weed,  county  & 
western;  Litefoot,  rap  and  Red  Feather  Woman,  folk. 

Other  entertainment  includes  a Pawnee  stomp  group;  Winston  Wuttunee, 
comedian;  Aztec  dancers;  and  an  Aztec  storyteller. 

This  year,  the  presentation  for  the  third  Indian  Summer  Film  and  Video 
Image  Awards  and  the  second  Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  will  be  presented 
at  an  awards  ceremony  on  Saturday,  Sept.  10.  The  excitement  is  building 
for  both  events,  which  will  draw  some  of  the  "best  and  brightest"  to 
Milwaukee.  The  music  and  film  & video  awards  programs  are  the  result  of  a 
partnership  between  Indian  Summer  Festival  (North  America's  largest 
American  Indian  festival),  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - Milwaukee 
Office  of  American  Indian  Student  Services.  Screenings  of  the  winning 
films  and  videos  will  be  part  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum's  special 
programming  on  American  Indians.  This  film  festival  will  be  part  of  the 
museum  experience,  included  free  with  museum  admission.  Films  also  will  be 
viewed  at  the  Holiday  Folk  Fair  in  November. 

The  music  awards  are  sponsored  by  Mohican  North  Star  Bingo  and  Casino.  The 
Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  and  the  Film  and  Video  Image  Awards  are 
presented  at  the  same  awards  ceremony,  sponsored  and  produced  by  Looking 
Glass  Productions. 

For  the  second  time,  Olympic-style,  amateur  boxing  will  be  part  of  the 
festival  action.  Indian  Summer's  Regional  Boxing  Tournament,  sponsored  by 
the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Indian  Summer  Festivals  and  the  Mohican  Boxing  Club  are  co-hosting 
the  invitational.  There  will  be  lacrosse  demonstrations,  and  3-on-3 
basketball  tournament  with  prize  money. 

While  Indian  Summer  has  hosted  a collegiate  lacrosse  tournament  in  the 
past,  this  year  the  emphasis  is  on  youth  players,  with  members  of  area 
lacrosse  high  school  teams  participating. 

Festivalgoers  are  drawn  to  the  drama  and  pageantry  of  the  festival's 
competition  pow-wow,  with  more  than  $37,000  in  prize  money.  The  pow-wow 
amazes  with  its  glorious  mix  of  sights  and  sounds.  During  special 
"Intertribal"  dances,  audience  members  are  invited  to  join  in  the  dancing. 
Grand  Entries  are  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  1 and  7 p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 p.m. 
Sunday. 

Friday,  a fiddle  and  jig  competition  will  be  held,  and  will  include  a new 
junior  division.  A hand  drum  contest,  launched  last  year,  will  continue 
this  year. 

A spectacular  fireworks  display  is  now  being  planned  for  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

In  addition,  Indian  Summer  Festival  continues  to  expand  its  photo  tribute 
to  American  Indians  in  Wisconsin  who  are  veterans.  A "Mission  Welcome 
Home"  area  for  veterans  will  provide  a meeting  place  and  information  on 
veterans  benefits.  All  veterans,  whether  they  are  American  Indian  or  not. 
Are  invited  to  the  center,  as  well  as  all  families  of  service  personnel. 


Visitors  to  the  festival  can  watch  people  from  many  different  American 


Indian  nations  demonstrate  traditional  skills  that  were,  in  many  cases, 
learned  from  parents  or  grandparents . Families  can  watch  and  ask  questions 
as  artisans  do  quillwork,  demonstrate  basket  making,  explain  finger- 
weaving, carve  totem  poles,  and  weave  blankets.  The  popular  hands-on 
workshops  for  all  ages  where  visitors  can  make  drums,  rain  sticks,  gourd 
artworks  and  dream  catchers  again  will  be  offered  at  The  Gathering  Place. 

Indian  Summer's  villages,  where  traditional  dwellings  are  recreated,  bring 
to  life  time-honored  traditions.  Nearby,  a rustic  encampment  captures  the 
daily  life  of  the  traders  and  settlers  that  lived  and  worked  with  American 
Indians . 

The  Circle  of  Fine  Art  Exhibition  displays  fine  art  with  American  Indian 
themes.  Many  of  the  country's  best-known  American  Indian  artists  display 
works  for  viewing  and  for  purchase.  The  range  of  media  represented  by  this 
elite  group  of  artists  truly  makes  this  a "festival  within  a festival." 

The  Indian  Summer  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  popular  areas  at  the 
festival.  Vendors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  offer  an  array  of 
Native  American-inspired  crafts,  artwork,  books,  music,  pottery,  blankets, 
jewelry,  toys  and  beads. 

Eating  always  is  a favorite  festival  activity.  Traditional  American  Indian 
foods  are  available,  including  Indian  Tacos,  Buffalo,  Venison,  Turkey, 

Wild  Rice,  Corn  Soup,  Wojape  (pudding),  and  Fry  Bread  in  a variety  of 
flavors.  Festgoers  can  choose  from  American  Indian  Foods,  Pizza,  Chili, 
Burgers,  Flot  Dogs,  Popcorn,  Ice  Cream  and  other  desserts. 

On  Sunday,  there  is  a non-denominational  Prayer  Ceremony  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
festival's  pow-wow  arena.  Those  attending  the  ceremony  are  admitted  to  the 
festival  free  of  charge.  Admittance  to  the  festival  grounds  for  the 
ceremony  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  No  one  will  be  admitted  free  after  10  a.m. 

Dylan's  5K  Run  & Walk  for  Autism  again  is  a part  of  the  festival  on  Sunday 
The  event  is  a 5K  Run  & Walk  around  the  Summerfest  grounds,  followed  with 
free  entry  into  Indian  Summer  Festival  and  an  awards  ceremony  at  the 
Miller  Stage.  The  goal  of  Dylan's  Run  is  to  heighten  awareness  of  Autism 
Spectrum  Disorders,  raise  funds  for  the  Autism  Society  of  Southeastern 
Wisconsin  (ASSEW)  and  autism  research.  For  more  information  contact  the 
Autism  Society  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin  at  (414)  427-9345  or  visit 
assew@execpc . com 

During  the  day  on  Friday,  the  grounds  are  only  open  to  school  children  and 
their  teachers.  At  the  end  of  Education  Day,  those  groups  exit  the  grounds 
and  the  fest  re-opens  to  the  general  public  at  4 p.m. 

In  partnership  with  Indian  Summer  Festivals,  the  Milwaukee  Indian 
Education  Committee  (MIEC)  will  be  collecting  donations  of  new  school 
supplies  at  the  entrance  to  the  festival  on  Friday,  from  4-6  p.m.  and 
again  prior  to  the  prayer  ceremony  on  Sunday,  from  9:30-10  a.m.  Entrance 
to  the  festival  is  free  during  these  times. 

Major  sponsors  for  the  festival  include  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino,  Oneida 
Bingo  and  Casino,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Looking  Glass  Productions,  North 
Star  Casino,  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe,  Stockbridge  Munsee,  Von 
Briesen  & Roper,  S.C.  and  Lake  of  the  Torches. 

Regular  festival  hours  are  4 p.m.  to  midnight  Friday,  noon  to  midnight 
Saturday,  and  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sunday.  Ticket  prices  are  $9  (advance) 

$10  (gate)  for  adults,  children  12  and  under  are  free.  The  Indian  Summer 
office  is  located  at  10809  W.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Suite  #101,  West  Allis,  WI 
53227.  For  more  information,  phone  (414)  604-1000  or  visit  the  Web  site  at 
www. indi an summer .org 


Date:  2006/04/17  Mon  PM  05:41:21  EDT 


From:  "John  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub  j : FW:  Symposium  2007  - Preserving  Aboriginal  Fleritage:  Technical 

Mailing  List:  NetRez-L  <Netrez-l@listproc .wsu . edu> 


Flello : 

I am  pleased  to  send  you  the  Announcement  and  Call  for  Contributions  for 
this  upcoming  conference  organized  by  the  Canadian  Conservation  Institute 

Symposium  2007  - Preserving  Aboriginal  Fleritage:  Technical  and  Traditional 
Approaches . 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Canadian  Conservation  Institute  (CCI)  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
Symposium  2007  Preserving  Aboriginal  Fleritage:  Technical  and  Traditional 
Approaches  will  take  place  in  Ottawa  on  September  24-28,  2007.  This 
international  conference  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  Aboriginal  people 
(First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit)  and  conservation  specialists  to  learn  from 
one  another  - in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  - about  traditional, 
technical,  ethical,  and  intangible  aspects  of  the  conservation  of  Aboriginal 
material  culture.  An  Advisory  Committee  comprising  members  of  First  Nations, 
Inuit,  and  Metis  communities  across  Canada  is  providing  input  and  guidance 
to  the  CCI  organizing  committee. 

Symposium  2007  will  be  a unique  venue  for  sharing  concerns  and  approaches 
and  for  discussing  state-of-the-art  preservation  practices.  People  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  experiences  will  present  their  knowledge  and 
expertise.  With  an  eye  to  the  future,  exchanges  will  also  focus  on  best 
practices  for  collaboration  and  on  ways  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  both  the 
Aboriginal  and  the  museum  communities  to  care  for  Aboriginal  cultural 
objects . 

OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAM 

The  diverse  program  will  include  ceremonies  respectful  of  Aboriginal 
traditions;  oral  presentations  and  papers  (including  case  studies  and 
reports  on  best  practices);  panel  discussions;  small  discussion  groups; 
tours  of  museums  and  conservation  laboratories;  hands-on  demonstrations;  a 
poster  presentation  session;  and  a trade  fair.  An  optional  fifth  day  will 
offer  concurrent  workshops  on  the  care  and  preservation  of  different  types 
of  objects,  preventive  conservation,  and  traditional  crafts  and 
technologies.  A day  trip  to  an  Aboriginal  cultural  centre  is  also  being 
planned.  The  main  sessions  will  take  place  at  Library  and  Archives  Canada, 
395  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  will  be  presented  in 
English  or  French  with  simultaneous  translation. 

CONTRIBUTORS  AND  PARTICIPANTS 

Symposium  2007  incorporates  and  welcomes  multiple  perspectives,  including 
international  viewpoints.  Potential  contributors  and  participants  include 
Aboriginal  individuals  involved  with  heritage  objects,  staff  and  volunteers 
working  in  Aboriginal  community  cultural  centres.  Elders  and  Aboriginal 
community  leaders,  community-  based  and  institutional  researchers, 
academics  and  students,  museum  and  archival  conservation  specialists, 
private  practitioners  in  conservation,  museum  collection  managers,  and 
museum  directors. 

CALL  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

We  invite  contributions  such  as  oral  presentations,  technical  papers  (oral 
presentations  accompanied  by  an  article  to  be  published  in  the  Symposium 
Postprints),  posters,  hands-on  demonstrations,  short  practical  workshops  or 
courses  on  the  following  themes: 

* Mutual  Learning,  Respect,  and  Ethics 

* Working  Together 

* Technical  and  Traditional  Approaches 


* Long-term  Impact 

Submissions  should  include  a title,  500-word  summary,  and  the  type  of 
contribution  being  proposed,  along  with  the  author's  name,  address,  and  a 
1-paragraph  biography.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  Danuary  15,  2007. 

We  look  forward  to  a rich  and  exciting  Symposium,  and  in  sharing  these  five 
days  with  you!  Registration  will  begin  in  March  2007.  For  more  information 
on  the  Symposium,  including  details  on  its  major  themes,  and  for  Guidelines 
on  preparing  a submission,  visit  the  CCI  Web  site  at: 
http: //www. cci-icc . gc . ca/ symposium/ callforcontributors_e. aspx  . 

Information  on  the  Symposium  is  also  available  by  contacting: 
symposium_2007@pch . gc . ca  . 

Further  details  on  the  Program  or  Call  for  Contributions  can  be  obtained 
from: 

Carole  Dignard,  Program  Chair,  Canadian  Conservation  Institute,  1030  Innes 
Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1A  0M5,  Canada;  Tel.:  (613)  998-3721  ext.  151; 
e-mail:  carole_dignard@pch . gc . ca  . 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear.  Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children. 

3ohn  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Association  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large,  2001-2004 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  May  24,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

Dune  24  - 25,  2006:  Native  American  Gathering  at  Parkers  Crossroads  Park 
on  Hwy  22  N at  Exit  108  off  1-40  (half  way  between 
Nashville  and  Memphis  Tennessee  ). 

For  more  information  e-mail  Bluefeather57@aol.com 

Dune  25  - Duly  7,  2006:  Indian  Youth  of  America  Summer  Camps.  IYA  is 

celebrating  it's  30th  anniversary  of  conducting  camps 
for  Indian  Youth.  Wanted  Campers  between  10  and  14. 
Whispering  Pines  Camp  Prescott,  Arizona  cost  $286. 
Application  & Fees  due  Dune  10,  2006. 

Write  of  call:  Indian  Youth  of  America,  PO  Box  2786, 
Sioux  City,  IA  51106.  Phone  712-252-3230. 

Dune  30  - Duly  3,  2006:  139th  Annual  Wacipi  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Oyate  Pow  wow 
For  more  information  contact  Kenny  DuMarge  605-268-5507 

Duly  27  -30,  2006:  140th  Annual  Flomecoming  Celebration  Winnebago  Pow-Wow, 
Winnebago,  Nebraska.  For  more  information  contact 
Derome  LaPointe,  Sr.  402-878-3222  between  8am  & 4:30pm 

Duly  30  - August,  8,  2006:  Indian  Youth  of  America  Summer  Camps.  IYA  is 

celebrating  it's  30th  anniversary  of  conducting  camps 
for  Indian  Youth.  Wanted  Campers  between  10  and  14. 

Camp  Bob  Marshall  Custer  South  Dakota  cost  $255. 
Application  & Fees  due  Duly  15,  2006.  Write  of  call: 
Indian  Youth  of  America,  PO  Box  2786, 

Sioux  City,  IA  51106.  Phone  712-252-3230. 

August  19  - 20,  2006:  50th  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  Powwow,  Boone  County  Fairgrounds 
Belvidere,  Illinois.  8791  SR-76  (Fairgrounds  Rd)\ 

12  miles  East  of  Rockford.  For  more  information  contact 
Dan  Pierson  815-735-5666.  This  dance  is  listed  on  the 
web  at;  http://www.mascoutin.com 


August  19  - 20,  2006:  Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  10th  Annual 
Pow  Wow  to  be  held  at  Willow  Ranch,  282  So.  Hubbard  Rd. 
Lowellville,  Ohio 

(just  off  Rt.  422,  Coitsville,  Township). 

For  more  information  call:  Nancy  Bottiglieri 
at  330-889-3756  or  330-847-8853 
or  e-mail  WhBuffaloEagle@aol.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 
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Dune  8-10  2006:  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  50th  Annual  Summer  Powwow 
Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center  1601  S Water  St. 

Burnet,  Texas  79611 

Event  Detail:  Traders  contact:  956-682-5775  RV's  contact:  512-756-6180 
Tent  Sites  available 

Contact:  David  Eckerman  936-653-3116  email:  davideckerman@eastex.net, 
webaddress : tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

Dune  9-10,  2006:  Occaneechi-Saponi  Spring  Festival  Powwow 

Location:  Downtown  Hillsborough,  Eno  River  Hillsborough,  No.  Carolina  27278 
Contact:  Forest  Hazel  919-304-3723,  email:  OBSN@mebtel.net, 
webaddress : http : //www. occaneechi-saponi . org/ 

Dune  9-10,  2006:  41st  Annual  Will  Rogers  Indian  Club  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Marshfield  Equine  Center  North  Highway  38  Marshfield, 

Missouri  65706 

Event  Detail:  Host  Drum:  Pat  Orbi  & the  Intertribal  Singers, 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Thomas  Muskrat,  Head  Lady  Dancer:  Damie  Goodthunder, 

Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Don  Stroud,  Princess:  Cathy  Deatherage, 

MC:  William  "Dub"  Roark,  AD:  Tom  Snow.  There  is  a $2.00  admission. 

Limited  camping  available.  Bring  your  own  lawn  chairs. 

Dancers  are  invited  to  eat  with  the  Committee. 

NO  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed!!!! 

Contact:  William  "Dub"  Roark  or  Tammie  Durbin  417-256-4698  or  417-634-4801, 
email : curll@consolidated . net subject : 

Dune  9-11,  2006:  Table  Mountain  Rancheria  6th  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  23736  Sky  Harbour  Road  Friant,  California  93626 
Event  Detail:  Tribal  Staff  Members  Includes: 

Headman:  Randall  Paskemin  - Cree 

Headlady:  Felicia  Lone  Bear  - Hidatsa/Mandan, 

MC:  Thomas  Phillips  - Kiowa/Muscogee  Creek, 

Host  Drums:  Blackfoot  Confedracy, 

Powwow  Org.  Name:  Table  Mountain  Rancheria, 

Other  Drums:  Cozad  Singers  West  Coast  Singers, 

Vendor  Info.:  Table  Mountain  Powwow  Committee  Ph#(559)822-2890, 

Arena  Director:,  Art  Martinez,  Vendors:  None, 

Additional  Info.:  Dance  Contest  (Golden  Age,  Adult,  Teen,  Dr.  Categories), 
Drum  Contest:  Hand  Game  Tournament,  Specials:  Womens  Northern  & Southern, 
Traditional  Dance  & Chicken  Dance,  Free  Admission,  Public  Welcome! 

Please  Bring  own  chairs.  No  Pets  allowed!  Fri.-7p.m.,  Sat. -12p.m.  & 6p.m. 
Sun. -12p.m. 

Contact:  Table  Mountain  Committee  (559)822-2890,  email:  CCota@tmr.com, 
webaddress:  www.tmcasino.com 


Dune  9-11,  2006:  Lower  Sioux  Wacipi 


Location:  Lower  Sioux  Reservation  Res.  Hwy.  3 Morton,  Minnesota  56270 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum  Iron  Boy  (MPLS.  MN)  MC  Butch  Felix, 

Lyle  Noisyhawk  Arena  Director  Chaske  LaBlanc  Committee  Singing  Special 
1st  $3000,  2nd  $1500,  3rd  $750  Committee  Hand  Game  Special  1st  $750, 

2nd  $500,  3rd  $250 

Contact:  Kateri  507-697-6185,  email:  kokeefe@lowersioux.com 

Dune  9-11,  2006:  Mother  Earth  Indian  Pow  Wow  Festival 

Location:  Greene  Ball  Flats,  Genesee  Street  Greene,  New  York  13830 

Event  Detail:  Camping  available,  tents,  RVs.  Sorry  no  electric. 

Potluck  dinner  following  closing  of  pow  wow  Saturday  evening  anyone 
attending  is  asked  to  bring  a dish  to  pass.  There  will  also  be  a 
stone  soup  brewing  for  anyone  who  would  like  to  contribute  an  ingredient 
or  two.  All  vendors,  dancers,  drums,  flute  players,  storytellers,  etc. 
are  welcome.  Vending  fee  is  $45  for  the  weekend,  $40  if  you  have  a dancer 
with  you.  There  will  be  no  open  fires,  the  will  be  a social  fire  however. 
Drums  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  Set  up  date  is  Dune  9, 
all  are  welcome  to  anytime  after  10am.  Gates  open  to  the  public  on 
Saturday  at  10am,  closing  at  6pm.  Grand  entry  is  at  noon  sharp! 

All  are  invited  to  a weekend  of  fun,  dancing,  being  with  family, 
and  making  new  friends.  Hope  to  see  you  there. 

Contact:  Golden  Eagle  or  Waukea  607-843-5602(h)  607-843-7429, 
email:  motherearthdrumandsingers@yahoo . com,  3461  County  Rd.  32 
Oxford,  N.Y.  13830 

Dune  9-11,  2006:  Standing  Bear  Powwow 

Location:  Bakersfield  College  1800  Panarama  Dr.  Bakersfield,  Ca.  93305 
Event  Detail:  Dune  9,5pm-10pm/  Dunel0, 10am-10pm/  Dunell,  10am-5pm  $5.00 
adults, 10yrs  and  under  free,  65  vendors  arts  / craft  / educational 
demonstrations/  health  services  / foods  / dance  contest. 

Contact:  Gene  Albitre  661  589  3181,  email:  earawhide@sbcglobal.net 

Dune  9-llth,  2006:  138th  annual  White  Earth  Nation  Celebration  and  Pow  Wow 
Location:  White  Earth  Reservation,  Box  418  White  Earth,  Minnesoa  56591 
Event  Detail:  Traditional  Pow  Wow  Specials  each  session  with  Cash  Prizes, 
Mens  Chicken  Dance  Womens  Fancy  Shawl,  Fun  specials  TBA  Grand  Entries: 
Friday  9th,  7 PM,  Saturday  & Sunday  1 PM  & 7 PM.  Feast  Saturday  & 

Sunday  5:30  PM.  No  Alcohol  and  Drugs  allowed,  24  Hr.  Security,  Camping 
available.  Vendors  call  or  email  for  application  and  contract. 

Host  Drum:  White  Lodge  Singers  Invited  Drum:  Bird  Clan  Drum  Split,  tots 
and  Drs  paid  daily,  adult  payouts  on  Sun.  Central  PA  provided.  Singers 
bring  your  own  chairs.  MC's  Murphy  Thomas  & Danny  Seaboy  AD's  Tom  Mason  & 
Mickey  Hodges. 

Contact:  Dennis  Hisgun  218-935-2839,  email:  hisgun2@msn.com 
Dune  10-11,  2006:  Echota  Cherokee  Powwow 

Location:  Sportsman  Lake,  1536  Sportsman  Lake  Rd.  Cullman,  AL  35055 
Event  Detail:  Headlady  - Ellen  Rasco,  Headman  - Allen  Roland, 

MC  - Faron  Weeks,  AD  - Larry  Woods,  Host  Drum  - White  Horse  Singers. 

No  Contest,  Intertribal,  all  dancers  and  drums  welcome. 

Host  Motel  - Days  Inn  256-739-3800,  ask  for  powwow  rate. 

Vendors  contact  Kim  at  1-256-735-0467. 

Contact:  Dennis  256-775-6348,  email:  WolfClanLdy@aol.com 

Dune  10-11,  2006:  Fort  Ancient's  Celebration 

Location:  Fort  Ancient  6123  St  Rt  350  Oregonia,  Ohio  45054 

Event  Detail:  Music,  dancing,  traders,  lectures,  demonstrations,  workshops, 

childrens  activities.  A real  family  event. 

Contact:  Dack  Blosser  513-932-4421,  email:  DBlosser@ohiohistory .org 

Dune  16-17,  2006:  Eagle  Plume  Cultural  Club 

Location:  Standing  Arrow  Powwow  Grounds  Flathead  Rresrvation, 

Elmo,  Montana  59855 

Event  Detail:  Contests  All  Categories,  Run  On  Point  System, 

Grand  Entry  7 Pm  Friday,  Dune  16,  1 And  7 Pm,  Dune  17,  first  10  Drums 


Paid  Each  Session,  open  Stickgames  Friday  and  Saturday. 

White  Bird:  Host  Drum  From  Wellpinit  Washington,  Emcee:  Thomas  Morning  Owl, 
Pendleton  Oregon,  Outgoing  Royalty:  Grandma  Eagle  Plume,  Diane  Michel 
Grandpa  Eagle  Plume,  Dohn  Stanislaw  Camping/  Showers  Available  Limited 
Rv  Spaces  ( First  Come  First  Serve)  Vendor  Space  Available. 

More  Info  Contact  Aggie  Incashola  At  406-675-0292  Drug  And 
Alcohol  Free  Event. 

Contact:  Aggie  Incashola  406-675-0696  Days  406-675-0696  Eves  And  Weekends, 
406-212-2986  Cell  Phone,  email:  proud2bcskt@yahoo.com, 
webaddress : montanarezgirl@hotmail . com 

Dune  16-17,  2006:  Elders  day  Celebration  Powwow 

Location:  15831  E.  hwy  10  Wyandotte,  OK  74370 

Event  Detail:  Friday:  Supper  @ 5:00pm;  Gourd  dance  6-8  pm; 

Stomp  Dance  8:30-12pm  Saturday;  9-lam  games;  2-4pm 

Gourd  dancing;  4:30pm  NDN  wedding;  5:30pm  supper;  7-8pm 

honoring  of  Elders;  8-12pm  war  dance,  camping  available; 

vendors  welcome  for  a donation  of  iten  for  raffle,  raffles;  cake  walk; 

50/50;  arts  @ crafts.  NO  ALCOHOL  OR  DRUGS 

Contact:  Debby  Melton  417-782-3757,  email:  featherdown2000@yahoo.com 

Dune  16-18,  2006:  Redbird's  Children  of  Many  Colors  Powwow 
Location:  Moorpark  College  7075  Campus  Road  Moorpark,  California  93021 
Event  Detail:  Enter  additional  details  here.  Head  Man  - 
Sam  Bear  Paw,  Apache,  Head  Woman  - Thirza  Defoe,  Ojibwe/Oneida, 

Head  Gourd  Dancer  - Saginaw  Grant,  Sac  and  Fox, 

Host  Northern  Drum  - Wild  Horse,  Host  Southern  Drum  - Hummingbird  Singers 
M.C.  - Michael  A.  Reifel,  San  Carlos  Apache,  All  Drums  Welcome, 

All  Dancers  Welcome  Open  Gourd  Dancing  - All  Gourd  Dancers  Welcome, 
Exhibition  Dances,  Food,  Craft  and  Information  Booths  Traditional  Lodges 
Welcome  Dancer  Camping  Available  RV  and  Handicapped  Parking  Suggested 
Donation  $2.00  Per  Vehicle  Powwow  to  Benefit  Scholarship  Fund  and  Elder 
Housing  Project 

Contact:  Corina  Roberts  805  217-0364,  email:  redbirds_vision@hotmail . com 
webaddress : www. RedbirdsVision.org 

Dune  17,  2006:  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  Festival  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Oklahoma  State  University-Okmulgee  Softball  Field 
Okmulgee,  OK  74447 

Event  Detail:  2:00  PM  - Gourd  Dance,  5:00  PM  - Supper/Registration 
Opens,  6:30  PM  - Gourd  Dance,  7:30  PM  - Registration  Closes,  8:00  PM  - 
Grand  Entry,  Social  & Contest  Dancing,  Contests  - Tiny  Tots; 

Dunior  Boys  & Girls;  Women's  Cloth,  Buckskin,  Dingle,  Fancy  Shawl,  and 
Golden  Age;  Men's  Straight,  Fancy,  Grass,  Traditional,  and  Golden  Age; 

Drum  Contest  (Wireless  microphone  will  be  provided.),  HMD  - Dustin  Yearby, 
HLD  - Alicia  Watashe,  MC  - Rob  Daugherty,  HGD  - Lyle  Deere, 

HS  - Dohn  Arkeketa,  HND  - Redland  Singers, 

Color  Guard  - Mvskoke  Nation  Honor  Guard,  Vendor  Space  10  X 10  $40.00 

No  Admission  Fee,  No  Supper  Fee,  No  Parking  Fee,  No  Contest  Fee 

Contact:  Pete  G.  Coser  (918)  732-7727,  email:  pcoser@muscogeenation-nsn.gov 

Dune  17-18,  2006:  2nd  Annual  United  Metis  of  America  Zibiodey  Band  Pow  wow 
Location:  Eagles  Crest  on  Northwest  side  of  Eagle  Creek  Park  Fishback  Rd 
Entrance  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46278 

Event  Detail:  Plenty  of  signs  will  guide  you  in  to  the  grounds. Come  and 
dance  and  enjoy  with  us.  Access  details  are  printed  on  the  web  page. 
http://www.arthurmedicineeagle.com/EAGLECREEK2006.html  "One  fee  for 
Pow  Wow  and  no  park  fees."  Vendors  Welcome  to  apply.  Set  up  Friday 
Dune  16th  http : //www. art hur medic ineeagle. com/VENDORSAPPLICATION2006. html 
Contact:  Arthur  317-248-8458,  e-mail:  arthurmedicineeagle@hotmail . com 
www . arthurmedicineeagle . com/EAGLECREEK2006 . html 

Dune  16-18,  2006:  2006  Competition  Powwow  and  Festival 

Location:  Edgewater  Park  7600  West  Memorial  Shoreway  Cleveland,  Ohio  44109 
Event  Detail:  06/16/06  - 06/18/06:  2006  Competition  Powwow  and  Festival. 


Cleveland.  Father's  Day  Weekend  Dune  16-18,2006  Edgewater  Park, 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Friday,  Dune  16th  3pm  Gates  Open,  7pm-  10pm  Native  American 
Concert,  Saturday,  Dune  17th  and  Sunday  Dune  18th  11  am  Gates  open, 
lpm  Grand  Entry,  6pm  Grand  Entry(Saturday  only)  8pm  Grounds  close. 

RAIN  OR  SHINE,  PUBLIC  WELCOME,  BRING  YOUR  OWN  LAWNCHAIR!  All  weekend 
Traditional  Dancing,  Dewelry,  Craft  and  Art  Vendors,  Educational 
Demonstrations,  stroytelling.  Traditional  Regalia,  Teepees,  Raffles  and 
More!  Adults  $10.00,  Seniors  $8.00,  Children(4-12)  $7.00  Discount  2-  day 
and  3-day  passes  available  at  the  Gate  or  in  advance.  Call,  e-  mail  or 

visit  our  website  for  further  information 

Contact:  Robert  Roche  216-351-4488,  e-mail:  aiecinc@aol.com, 
webaddress:  www.aiecc.net 

Dune  16-18,  2006:  21st  Annual  Bear  Creek  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Olmsted  County  History  Center  1195  West  Circle  Dr  SW 
Rochester,  MN  55901 

Event  Detail:  Honoring  Our  Warriors:  The  Men  and  Women  of  Our  Armed  Forces 
Gathering:  Friday  @5pm  - Soldiers  Field  Veterans  Memorial  300  7th  Street  SW 
Grand  Entry:  Saturday  @lpm  and  7pm,  Sunday  @lpm. 

Specials:  6am  Friday  to  6am  Saturday  - Honor  Guard  @ the  S.F. 

Memorial  -Friday  Night-  Ceremony  @ S.F.  Memorial  -Saturday-  Angel  the  bald 
Eagle,  National  Eagle  Center  -Saturday  night-  Special  Forces/Recon 
Demonstration  -Sunday-  Royalty  Competition  2006-Open  Mic  for  veterans  and 
service  members  throughout  the  event  **Additional  Specials  TBA** 

Head  Color  Guard:  173rd  Airborne,  Arena  Director:  Cy  Delorme, 

Head  Man:  Dave  Larsen,  MC:  Dan  King  Spiritual  Leader:  Phil  Brown, 

Head  Lady:  Valerie  Larsen,  Host  Drum:  Native  Wind  Public,  All  Veterans, 
and  those  currently  serving,  are  welcome.  Cost:  $5  Button  Donation  $1  off 
with  Rochester  Fest  Button. 

Hosted  by  the  Native  American  Center  of  SE  MN,  Inc. 

Contact:  Kathy  Timmers  507-367-2697  or  507-732-5941, 
e-mail:  nacsemn@earthlink.net,  webaddress:  www.nacsm.org 

Dune  16-18,  2006:  Tribal  Crossroads  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Grayson  County  Agricultural  and  Recreation  Park  5 miles  south 
of  Leitchfield  on  Hwy  259  Leitchfield,  Ky  42729 

Event  Detail:  Honored  Elder  - Samuel  T.  Holiday,  Navajo  Code  Talker 
Guest  Performer  - Dave  Trezak  Head  Man  Dancer  - Grady  Shadowhawk  Dones 
Host  Drum  - Friendly  Voices  Co-Host  Drum  - Birds  of  the  Feather 
Head  Vet  - Ronnie  Dohnson  Arena  Director  - Tom  Pablo 

Historian  - Ernie  Walters  Camping  Pow  Wow  Luck  of  the  Draw  Dancers  Program 
Contact:  Gary  Nutt  270-286-8545,  email:  kyshores@direcway.com, 
www . kyshores . com/powwow 

Dune  16-18,  2006:  Sky  Ute  Casino  4th  Annual  Contest  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Sky  Ute  Casino  14826  Hwy.  172  North  Ignacio,  CO  81137 
Contact:  Andrea  Taylor  970-563-0030, 

e-mail : Andrea .Taylor@SkyUteCasino. com,  Mikki . Roubideaux@SkyUteCasino.com 

Dune  17,  2006:  YELLOWFISH  DESCENDENTS  POW  WOW 
Location:  Comanche  Nation  Community  Building  Apache,  OK  73006 
Contact:  Lura  Asah  Dones  (405)942-3837,  email:  nativechic49@yahoo.com, 
www.tiptopwebsite.com/numunuchik. 

Dune  17-18  or  3rd  weekend  in  Dune  2006:  Honouring  Our  Youth  Pow  wow 
Location:  Timiskaming  First  Nation  box  501 
Notre-dame  du  Nord  Quebec,  Canada  D0Z  3B0 

Event  Detail:  No  Admission.  Please  only  authentic  Anishinabe  Crafts  & Food 
booths.  Take  highway  11  north  from  North  Bay  Ontario,  Canada  to  New 
Liskeard.  Then  take  highway  65  east  to  Notre-Dame  Du  Nord  just  across  the 
boarder.  First  5 drums  registered  will  recieve  an  honourarium.  All  staff 
carriers,  color  guard,  flag  carriers,  veterans  and  dancers  will  recieve 
an  honourarium. 

Contact:  Dawn  Wabie  819-723-5206,  email:  dawnish2467@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : www. algonquinnation . ca 


Dune  17-18,  2006:  2nd  Annual  Eagle  Creek  Gathering 
Location:  Eagle  Creek  Park-  Eagles  Crest  7201  Fishback  Road 
Indianapolis,  IN  46728 

Event  Detail:  Fathers  Day  Dune  18  Dads  admitted  free  Armed  Forces  and 
family  free  admission  (limit  6).  We  are  seeking  vendors  who  also  can 
demonstrate  their  skills  and  or  crafts. 

Contact:  Arthur  317-248-8458,  e-mail:  arthurmedicineeagle@hotmail.com, 
webaddress : www. art hur medic ineeagle . com/EAGLECREEK2006. html 

Dune  17-18,  2006:  KCTC  8th  Annual  Alumni  Pow  Wow 

Location:  KCTC  5160  Summers  In  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon  97603 

Event  Detail:  All  vendors,  drums  and  dancers  welcome.  Vendor  space  is  free 

with  donation  for  the  raffle. There  is  a parade  the  morning  of  the  17th. 

17th  lunch  served  at  11am  and  grand  entry  is  at  lpm-when  ever.  18th  brunch 
begins  at  9am-llam.  Grand  entry  at  1pm  til  5pm.  MC  David  West. Camping 
available.  No  showers. 

Contact:  Tony  Ford  541-883-2795,  email:  tony.ford@klamathtreatment.com 
Dune  17-18,  2006:  Sixth  Annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Powwow 

Location:  1371  Caverns  Road  500'  off  of Interstate  81  - Exit  269  in  Virginia 
Quicksburg, (Mt . Dackson)VA  22847 

Event  Detail:  Doin  us  for  the  Sixth  Annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Powwow. 

This  is  a traditional/non  competitive  dance.  Day  money  is  offered  in  lieu 
of  prize  money.  Dancers  that  come  to  this  powwow,  come  to  dance  and  enjoy 
each  other.  Primative  camping  available  on  site  for  participants. 

Evening  meal  served  for  powwow  participants  Saturday  evening. 

Flost  Drum:  Black  Bear  - MC:  Clayton  Old  Elk  Arena  Director:  Day  Hill 
Head  Man:  Danny  Gear  Head  Woman:  Karenne  Wood 

Invited  Drum:  White  Buffalo  Singers.  Admission  $ 5.00  - under  12  free. 

Gates  open  at  10  am  both  days  - Grand  Entry  at  Noon. 

Gourd  Dancing  Sunday  morning  at  11  AM. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only  - vendor  spaces  filled. 

NO  DRUGS  ALCOHOL  OR  PETS  PLEASE. 

Contact:  The  Silver  Phoenix  540-477-9616,  email:  sphoenix@shentel.net 

Dune  23-25,  2006:  18th  Annual  Trade  Days  Festival 

Location:  Old  Trade  School  228  Modoc  Road  Trade,  TN  37691 

Event  Detail:  Ron  Colombe  ~ Emcee ; Host  Drums:  Southern  Xtreme(Cochiti,  NM) 

and  Bad  Water  (Alabama);  Tim  Deane  ~ Tipi  display;  Tommy  Clontz  ~ primitive 

skills  & weapons;  Katrina  Big  Mountain  ~ Hoop  Dancer. 

Contact:  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180  home,  email:  nativeway@mindsPring.com, 
webaddress:  www. NativeWayProductions . comEvent  Website 

Dune  23-25,  2006:  7th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  & Village  Park  New  Windsor,  IL  61465 
Event  Detail:  Head  Northern  Drum:  Niwiwan  Nekamowak-  Greshem,  WI. 

MC-Don  Hoffman  (Uncle  Don's  Toy  Drive.)  Head  Man  Dancer:  Dohn  Richmond 
Head  Lady  Dancer:  Penny  Richmond  Head  Veteran:  TBA  Arena  Director:  TBA 
This  is  a alcohol  and  drug  free  event.  Pets  not  allowed  by  public. 

Friday  5-10pm,  Saturday  10-10pm,  Sunday  10-5pm  Adults  $5,  Seniors  $3, 
Children  16  and  under  free  with  paying  adult.  Princess,  Lil'  Princess, 
Warrior,  & Lil ' Warrior  contests.  Presented  by  Central  Illinois 
One  People  Organization,  Inc. 

Contact:  Deannie  Herbert  309-667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco.net, 
webaddress:  www.ciopo-inc.com 

Dune  24,  2006:  Memorial  Dance  for  Nelson  Wolfchief  Dr  & Dohn  Tallbear 
Location:  Concho  Community  Hall  Concho,  Oklahoma 

Event  Detail:  M.C.-eddie  Wilson,  Hs  - Moses  Starr,  Hmd-darryl  Flyingman, 
Hld-linda  Bigsoldier,  Honorary  Veteran-melvin  Miles,  Ad-  Frankie  Gilbert, 
Cohost-watonga  Cheyenne  Veterans,  Color  Guard-buddy  Bond  Color  Guard  All 
Veterans  Welcomed  2:00  Painting  Ceremony,  3:00  Gourd  Dancing,  5:00 
Supper  Special  Contest  Sponsored  By:  Sherry  Wells  "Golden  Age  Men  And 
Women  Contest  60  & Older"  All  Drums  Welcomed  & No  Charge  For  Vendors 


Contact:  Sherry  Wells  405-422-5365,  email:  pstoledo92@yahoo.com 


Dune  24-25,  2006:  5th  Annual  Mending  The  Sacred  Hoop  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Calzorn  Recreation  Center  300  W.  Russell  Rd.  Tecumseh,  MI  49286 
Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry  Times  are  Sat  1 & 5 pm  and  Sun  1 pm  Gates  open 
at  10  am  both  days,  admission  will  be  $5  adults  $3  seniors,  $2  students, 
family  day  passes  and  weekend  passes  also  available. 

Contact:  Abel  Cooper  (517)263-3233,  email:  lehnahweh@msn.com 

Dune  24-25  2006:  5th  Annual  Native  American  Gathering 
Location:  3622  hwy  70e  Crossville,  TN  38555 

Event  Detail:  This  is  our  5th  Annual  Pow  wow.  It  is  going  be  at  a different 
place.  With  primitive  camping.  Vendor  spots  are  full.  But  we  Welcome  all 
dancers  and  drums.  Tanasi  Thunder  will  be  our  host  drum,  and  Warriors  Path 
is  our  guest  drum.  The  Veterans  Honor  Society  will  be  there.  Along  with 
Walden  Puddles  Rehabilation  Center.  With  wildlife  on  display.  There  will 
also  be  lots  of  other  entertainment.  Bring  your  lawn  chairs  and  blankets. 
Come  and  have  a great  time.  Grand  entry  will  be  at  12  and  6 on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  1 adults  5.00  and  children  3.00  under  5 free. 

Contact:  Kim  and  Dana  Sappier  931-529-1962,  Bert  Cox  931-260-1050, 
email:  dreamcatcher40f@yahoo.com 

Dune  24-25,  2006:  Native  American  Unity  Gathering 
Location:  Parkers  Crossroads  City  Park  From  1-40  take  Exit  108 
(between  Memphis  & Nashville),  go  North  on  Hwy  22  City  Park  is  on  Right 
Parkers  Crossroads,  Tennessee 

Event  Detail:  Dune  24-25,  2006  Starts  at  10:30a. m to  ????? 

This  is  going  to  be  our  second  Unity  Gathering  this  year. We  are  hopeing 
you  will  help  us  make  this  Unity  Gathering  as  succssfull  as  our  last. 
Everyone  is  welcome  no  matter  the  age.  Come  with  your  family,  friends, 
or  with  a group. There  is  NO  admissions  fee.  You  are  welcome  to  come  and 
join  in  on  all  the  dancing  and  singing  we  will  be  having. We  will  have 
Drummers  and  Story  Telling. Come  and  listen  to  the  storys  of  our  Native 
people  and  listen  to  the  wonderful,  relaxing  sounds  of  the  drums. We  will 
be  having  Unity  events  for  all  ages  through  out  the  day. Come  and  join  in 
on  all  we  will  be  having.  Remember  it's  FREE  so  come  and  enjoy. 

All  Dancers,  Singers,  Story  Tellers,  and  Drummers  who  would  like  to  join 
is  welcome  for  Free.  Vendors  that  would  like  to  come  and  set  up  can  for  a 
Fee  of  $25.00  for  both  days. Vendors, Dancers, Drummers, Singers,  and  Story 
Tellers  If  you  would  like  to  join  in  contact  She  Wolf  (Letha)  at  the 
number  or  email  address  by  Dune  1,2006  so  we  do  not  over  book  and  we  can 
get  the  reciepts  to  the  vendors  by  the  date  of  the  Unity  Gathering.  If  you 
E-mail  we  ask  you  to  leave  your  number  and  or  address  so  we  can  contact  you 
back.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  our  Unity  gathering  Feel  free  to  call 
or  e-mail. 

Contact:  She  Wolf  (Letha  Mcdonald  1-731-279-4774, 
email:  WolfClansSheWolf@aol.com 

Dune  30-Duly  2,  2006:  19th  Anniversary  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Thunderbird  Entertainment  Center,  15700  East  State  Highway  9 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73026 

Event  Detail:  The  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  and  Thunderbird  Entertainment 
Center  will  host  it's  19th  Anniversary  Celebration  and  Pow  Wow  this  summer. 
Our  Emcee  this  year  will  be  Mr.  Sammy  Tonkei  White. 

Head  Man:  Mr. Terry  Tsotigh.  Head  Lady:  Ms.  Tanya  Moore. 

Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Mr.  Ed  Yellowfish. 

Host  Gourd  Clan:  Comanche  Little  Ponies. 

Head  Northern  Drum:  Buffalo  Horse  Singers.  Head  Southern  Drum:  (tba) . 

Head  Drum  Dudge:  Mr.  Randy  Moore.  Arena  Director:  Mr.  Dennis  Little  Axe. 
There  will  be  contests  in  all  categories  with  over  $45,000.00  in  prize 
money  to  be  given  away.  There  is  booth  space  available  for  many  vendors. 

We  hope  everyone  will  come  and  join  us  for  this  great  event. 

Contact:  Mr.  Rick  Fraizer  (405)  360-9270, 
email : rfraizer@shawneecasinos . com 


This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 
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Dune  7 - 10,  2006 

11th  Annual  Dreamspeakers  International  Aboriginal  Film  Festival 
Citadel/Stanley  A.  Milner  Library  Theatre 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

More  information:  info@dreamspeakers.org 
Website:  www.dreamspeakers.org 

Dune  8,  2006 

25th  Anniversary  YMCA  Women  of  Distinction  Awards  Dinner 
TCU  Place-Saskatoon,  Sask 
Phone:  (306)  244  - 0944 

Dune  8-10,  2006 
50th  Annual  TIHA 

(Texas  Indian  Flobbyist  Association)  Pow  Wow 
Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Centre,  Burnet  TX 
Contact:  David  Eckerman  (936)  653  -3116 

Dune  9-11,  2006 

138th  White  Earth  Celebrations 

White  Earth,  Minnesota 

Powwow  Committee:  (218)  935-2839 

Dune  9-11,  2006 

5th  Annual  United  Metis  Traditional  Gathering  & Pow  Wow 
Eagle  Creek  Park,  Indianapolis  Indiana 
Contact:  Dave  Big  Heart  Arnold  (317)  381-9581 
E - mail:  chairman.nimkii@unitedmetis.org 
WebSite:  www.unitedmetis.org 

Dune  9 - 11,  2006 

15th  Honoring  Oir  veterans  Contest  Pow  Wow 
The  Bays  Mill  Softball  Field,  Brimley  Michigan 
Info  : (906)  248  - 3241  ext  1106 

Dune  10,  2006 

Henry  Ochipwao  Memorial  Trail  Ride-Rain  or  Shine 

Little  Pine  First  Nation,  Sask 

Steve:  (306)  895-2120 

Derome:  (306)  398-2400 

Rodney:  (306)  398-4933 

Dune  10  & 11,  2006 

Aundeck  Omni  Kaning  First  Nations 

Dosh  Memorial  Youth  Ball  Tournament 

At  The  Micheal  Dames  Madahbee  Ball  Park 

Contact:  Irene  or  Yvonne  Nahwegahbow  (705)  368-1936 

Dune  10  & 11,  2006 

17th  Annual  Barrie  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Barrie  Fair  Grounds 

Barrie,  ON 


Info:  (705)  - 721  - 7689 

Dune  10-11,  2006 
Echota  Cherokee  Pow  Wow 
Sportsman  Lake  - Cullman,  Alabama 
Host  Drum:  White  Horse  Singers 
NON-Competition 

Info:  Dennis  or  Wayne  (256)  775-6348 

Dune  10  - 11,  2006 

Fort  Ancient's  Celebration 

Fort  Ancient,  7 miles  SE  of  Lebanon  Ohio 

Dack  Blosser  (513)  932-4421  or  1-800-283-8904 

E - mail:  jblosser@ohiohistory .org 

mnysmiles@aol . com 

Dune  10-11,  2006 

Touchwood  Agency  Tribal  Council  Annual  Golf  Tournament 
York  Lake  Golf  Course 
Yorkton,  Sask 

Todd  Bitternose:  (306)  835-2937  or  835-7766 
Sheila  Kay  - Machiskinic:  (306)  835-2937  or  835-7638 

Dune  12  - 13,  2006 

4th  Annual  Aboriginal  Financial  Management  Forum  presented  by 
Insight  Information 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
1-888-777-1707 

Dune  13  - 15,  2006 

6th  Annual  Inuvik  Petroleum  Show 

Inuvik,  NT 

Phone:  867-777-8618 

Dune  13  - 16,  2006 

Caring  for  the  Caregiver  Conference  2006 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
204.255-5648  Stephanie  Sinclair 
Email:  nightloon@hotmail.com 

Dune  13-16,  2006 

Aboriginal  Business  Partnership  Conference 
Hosted  by  RREDA  & Treaty  4 Task  Force 
Queensbury  Convention  Centre 
Regina  Exhibition  Park,  Regina  Sask 
FHQTC-Dackie  Miller  (306)  332-8238 
RREDA-Harold  McArthur  (306)  791-4700 
Register:  Bonnie  Rockthunder  (306)  522-2811 

Dune  13-16,  2006 

Caring  for  the  Caregiver  Conference  2006 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
Stephanie  Sinclair:  (204)  255-5648 
Email:  nightloon@hotmail.com 

Dune  14,  2006 
0_Chiese  Treaty  Day 
0_Chiese  First  Nation 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  Alberta 
Info  : 1 (888)  256  - 3884 
(403)  989  - 3943 

Dune  14-16,  2006 

CASHRA  2006  National  Conference: 

The  Next  Wave-The  Future  of  Human  Rights  In  Canada 


Fredericton,  New  Brunswick 

Contact:  1-888-471-2233  or  506-453-2301 

Dune  15  - 18,  2006 
O'Chiese  First  Nation  Sundance 
Rocky  Mountain  Flouse,  Alberta 
Info  : 1 (888)  256  - 3884 
(403)  989  - 3943 

Dune  16  - 18th,  2006 

21st  Annual  Bear  Creek  Traditional  Powwow 
Flonoring  Our  Warriors: 

The  Men  and  Women  of  Our  Armed  Forces 

Olmsted  County  Flistory  Center 

1195  West  Circle  Dr  SW 

Rochester,  Minnesota 

Phone:  507-367-2697  or  507-732-5941 

E-Mail:  nacsemn@earthlink.net 

Dune  16  - 18,  2006 
Riverbank  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park 
Lansing,  MI. 

E-mail:  robin_menefee@yhoo.com 
For  traders  E-mail:  cole@ia4u.net 

Dune  16  - 17,  2006 

Residential  School  Survivors  Gathering 
Cold  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta 
Cold  Lake  First  Nation  Band  Flail 
Info  : (780)  639  - 4659 

Dune  17th,  2006 
Flistory  in  the  Flills 

Location:  Cypress  Flills  Interprovincial  Park  - Alberta 

Time:  Venues  open  10-5 

Cost:  Free 

More  information: 

Miywasin  Society  of  Aboriginal  Services 

www.miywasin.ab.ca 

403-526-0756 

Dune  16  - 18,  2006 

Heart  Lake  Treaty  Days 

Slow  Pitch,  Hand  Games,  Fish  Derby, 

Talent  Show  & Texas  Hold  Em_  Tournaments 

Heart  Lake,  Alberta 

Info  : Christina  (780)  623  - 2130 

Dune  16-18th,  2006 

21st  Annual  Bear  Creek  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Honoring  Our  Warriors:  The  Men  and  Women  of  Our  Armed  Forces 
Olmsted  County  History  Center 
1195  West  Circle  Dr  SW 
Rochester,  Minnesota 

Phone:  (507)  367-2697  or  (507)732-5941 
E-Mail:  nacsemn@earthlink.net 

Dune  16-18,  2006 

6th  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Witchekan  Lake  Powwow 

Near  Spiritwood,  Saskatchewan 

Contact:  (306)  883-2787 


Dune  16  - 18,2006 


Upper  island  Women  of  Native  Ancestry 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Cumberland,  British  Columbia 
Info  : (250)  334  - 9591 

Dune  16  - 18  2006 

Manitou  Rapids  Traditional  Powwow 

Manitou  Rapids  First  Nation 

Emo,  Ontario 

Info  : (807)  482  - 2479 

Dune  16  - 18,  2006 

15th  Annual  Traditional  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Grand  Celebration 
Hinckley,  Minnesota 
1-800-472-6321  press  0 

Dune  17  & 18,  2006 

11th  Annual  Gathering  & 3rd  Annual  Pow  Wow 
Misery  Mountain  Ski  Chalet 
Peace  River,  AB 

Contact:  Dennis  Whitford  or  Laurie  Hand  (780)  624-6460 
Dune  17,  2006 

E-mail:  Ironchild  Memorial  Trail  Ride-Rain  or  Shine 

Little  Pine  First  Nation,  Sask 

Ron:  (306)  895  - 2018 

Derome:  (306)  398  - 2400 

Rodney:  (306)  398  - 4933 

Dune  17th,  2006 
History  in  the  Hills 

Location:  Cypress  Hills  Interprovincial  Park 
Alberta  Time:  Venues  open  10-5  Cost:  Free 
For  More  Information: 

Miywasin  Society  of  Aboriginal  Services 

www.miywasin.ab.ca 

Phone:  (403)  526-0756 

Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

4th  Annual  Timiskaming  Gathering  of  the  Clans  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Timiskaming  First  Nation  Sacred  Grounds,  Ontario 
Info  : - (819)  723  - 5206 

Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

1st  Annual  memorial  Hand  Game  Tournament 
English  Bay  Treaty  Grounds,  Cold  Lake,  Alberta 
Theresa  Grandbois  (780)  594  - 6437 
Shirley  Memnook  (780)  594  - 6354 

Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

Honoring  Our  Youth  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
New  Liskeard,  Quebec.  Notre-Dame  Du  Nord 
Dawn  Wabie  - (819)  723  - 5206 

Dune  17  - 20,  2006 

2006  National  Social  Work  Conference 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
(902)  429-7799 

Dune  17  & 18,  2006 
National  Aboriginal  Day 

Aboriginal  Gathering  & Competition  Pow  Wow 

Peace  River,  Alberta 

(780)  624-6462  or  (780)  624-2443 


Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

6th  Annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Pow  Wow 

Intersection  of  Interstate  81  and  exit  269  Mt.  Dackson  VA 
The  Silver  Phoenix  Trading  Post  (540)  477  - 9616 
E - mail:  sphoenix@shentel.net 

Dune  17  - 18,  2006 
South  Bay  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Wikwemikong  Unceded  Indian  Reserve 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
General  Info:  (705)  - 859  - 2385 

Dune  19  - 22,  2006 

International  Indigenous  Business  and  Entrepreneurship  Conference 

Sandia  Resort  & Casino 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Info:  http://iibec.mgt.unm.edu 

Dune  19  - 22,  2006 

International  Indigenous  Business  and  Entrepreneurship  Conference 

Sandia  Resort  & Casino 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Info:  http://iibec.mgt.unm.edu 

Dune  20,  2006 

2nd  Annual  Canada  - Wide  Cleansing  Ceremony 
Ramada  Hotel  & Conference  Centre  on  Kingsway 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
9:30am  to  11:30am 

Caroline  Thompson  (780)  930  - 4038 
Email:  cthompson@chiphospitality 

Dune  20,  2006 

Mikisew  Cree  Nation  Treaty  days 
Fort  Chipewyan,  Alberta 
Info  : 1 (800)  668  - 1634 

Dune  21,  2006 

Official  Commemoration 

Canada  Place  9am  - 3pm 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Heather  Poitras  (780)  495  - 6728 

Email:  poitrash@inac.gc.ca 

www. inac .gc .ca/nad 

Dune  21  & 22,  2006 

National  Aboriginal  Day  & Treaty  Day  in  Saskatoon 
Annuities  will  be  given  out 
Honoring  Our  Community 

Grand  Entry  (21)  at  11am/  (22)  Payments  at  10am 
Friendship  Park  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
Mae  Henderson:  (306)  244  - 0174 

Dune  21,  2006 

Frog  Lake  Treaty  Days 

Frog  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta 

Info:  Vicki  (780)  943  - 3737 

Dune  21,  2006 

Royal  Eagles  Annual  BBQ 

Park  at  102  and  Dasper  Ave  11am  - 2pm 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Syrena  (780)  - 448  - 6708 


Dune  21,  2006 
Aboriginal  Day 

Three  Events:  Pipe  Ceremony  & Commemoration 
@ Wandering  Spirit  Gravesite  at  11:00am 

Mini  Pow  Wow  @ St.  Mary_s  Community  School  at  Noon  to  5pm 

Rising  to  Success  Banquet  and  Talent  Demonstration  @ Gold  Ridge  Cent 

Gold  Eagle  Casino  § 6pm  to  12:00pm 

Ray  Fox  (306)  937  - 6898 

Dune  20  - 22,  2006 

Lands  & Resources  Secretariat  Presents: 

_Only  a Matter  of  Time_  First  Nation  Water  Summit 
Saskatoon  Inn  & Convention  Centre,  Saskatoon  Sask 
Chris  Morin  (306)  956  - 6945 
Roxanne  Baldwin  (306)  956  - 6927 
Patrick  Derocher  (306)  236  - 8518 
Carla  Nokusis  (306)  956  - 1038 

Dune  21  - 22,  2006 

Aboriginals  and  the  Canadian  Military:  Past,  Present  & Future 
The  Canadian  Forces  Leadership  Institute  is  pleased  to 
Celebrate  National  Aboriginal  Day  2006  by  hosting  the  First 
Conference  on  Aboriginal  Contributions  to  the  Canadian 
Military  Experience 
Kingston,  Ontario 

Melanie  Denis  (613)  541  - 5010  ext  3868 

E-mail  : mailto:aca.aborig.conference.autoch@forces.gc.ca 

Dune  21  - 22,  2006 

Wanuskewin  Fleritage  Park  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
Info  : (306)  - 931  - 6767 

Dune  22  - 25,  2006 
O'Chiese  First  Nation  Sundance 
Rocky  Mountain  Flouse,  Alberta 
Info  : 1 (888)  256  - 3884 
(403)  989  - 3943 

Dune  22  - 25,  2006 

8th  Annual  IMAGeNation  Aboriginal  Film  and  Video  Festival 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Info:  Skeena  Rice  (604)  871  - 0173 

www . imag-ination . com 

Dune  23  - 25,  2006 

Saddle  Lake  Cree  Nation  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Saddle  Lake  Cree  Nation,  Alberta 
Info  : 1 (800)  396  - 2167 

Dune  23,  2006 

Pancake  Breakfast  8:30am-ll:00am 

Canadian  Native  Friendship  Centre 

11205-101  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Dean  (780)  479-1999 

Email:  deanbrown@shawbiz . ca 

Dune  23,  2006 

Smudging  The  Streets  7am-10am 

Edmonton-North 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Kevin  Peacock  (780)  474-8937 


Dune  23,  2006 


Sakimay  First  Nations  Treaty  Day 
Sakimay  Pow  Wow  Grounds  & Community  Complex 
Sakimay  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Cindy  Bunnie  (306)  697-2831  ext:  111 
Carol  Sangwais  (306)  697-2831  ext:  145 

Dune  23-25,  2006 

Saddle  Lake  Cree  Nation  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Saddle  Lake,  Alberta 
Contact:  (780)  726-3829 

Dune  23-25,  2006 

18th  Annual  Trade  Days  Festival 

Old  Trade  School,  Modock  Road, 

Trade,  Tennessee 

Derry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings 
E-mail : mailto : nativeway@mindspring.com 

Dune  23-25,  2006 

7th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Rodeo  Grounds  & Map,  Village  Park, 

Village  of  New  Windsor, 

New  Windsor,  Illinois 

Deanne  Herbert  (309)  667-2214 

E-mail : mailto :tribtres@winco. net 

Dune  23  - 25,  2006 

Sakimay  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 

Sakimay  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 

Randall  Sparvier  or  Chief  Lindsay  Kaye  (306)  697  - 2831 

Dune  23  - 25,  2006 
R.S.E.S.  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Canoe  Creek,  British  Columbia 
Info:  (250)  459  - 2404 

Dune  24,  2006 

Wandering  Spirit  8th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Calgary,  Alberta 

Host  Drum:  Fly  in  Eagle 

Info:  Dackie  Soppit  (403)  210  - 4924 

Email : wand eringspiritawareness@s haw. ca 

Dune  24-25,  2006 

Edmonton  NAD  Weekend  Festival  10th  Anniversary 
"Celebrating  Diversity" 

10:00am-6:00pm 

Provincial  Legislature  Grounds 
100800-97  Ave 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Dean  (780)  479-1999 

Dune  24-25,  2006 

Battle  River  Horse  Club  Pony  Chuckwagon  Race  Meet 

& Dackpot  Roping/Gymkhana-Tentative 

Little  Pine  First  Nation-HK  Memorial  Race  Track 

Little  Pine  First  Nation,  Sask 

Ron:  (306)  895-2018 

Derome:  (306)  398-2400 

Rodney:  (306)  398-4933 


Dune  24-25,  2006 

Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Cal  Zorn  Recreation  Centre,  300  W.  Russell  Rd. 


Tecumseh,  Michigan 

Abel  Cooper  (517)  263  - 3233 

E - mail:  lehnahweh@msn.com 

Dune  24-25,  2006 

5th  Annual  Native  American  Gathering  & Pow  Wow 
Davenport's  Field  - 3622  Hwy.  70  E. 

Crossville,  Tennesee 

Dana  Sappier  (931)  - 788  - 3917 

Dune  26,  2006 
5th  Annual 

CCAB  Circle  for  2015  Golf  Tournament 
Red  Wood  Meadows  in  Calgary  AB 
Casandra  Bowers  (416)  961-8663 
Frank  (416)  961-  8663  x222 

Dune  27-30,  2006 

Achieving  Objectives:  A New  Approach  to  Land  Claims  Agreements  in  Canada: 
Hilton  Lac  Leamy,  Gatineau. 

Info:  http://www.consilium.ca/news.html 

Dune  29,  2006 

SIIT  Annual  Scholarship  Golf  Tournament 
Dakota  Dunes  Golf  Links 
Whitecap  First  Nation,  Sask 
Randell  Morris  (306)  244  - 4444 
E-mail:  mailto:morris@siit.sk.ca 

Dune  30  - Duly  2,  2006 

Beaver  Lake  Treaty  Days 

Beaver  Lake,  Alberta 

Info:  Marilyn  Gladue  (780)  623  - 4276 

Dune  30  - Duly  2,  2006 
Cariboo  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Williams  Lake,  British  Columbia 
Dohn  or  Cathy:  (250)  305  - 2365 

Dune  30  - Duly  2,  2006 

White  Bear  Summer  Pow  Wow 

White  Bear  Pow  Wow  Grounds,  Saskatchewan 

Dason  Lamb  (w)  (306)  577-2461  (h)  (306)  577-2505 

Dune  30  - Duly  2,  2006 

Alexander  1st  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Alexander  Arbor  Grounds,  Alexander  First  Nation,  Alberta 

Info  : (780)  939  - 5887 
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* 8-10  50th  Annual  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Summer  Powwow. 
Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX. 

Info:  (936)  653-3116, 

Traders  (956)  682-5775  or  tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

* 9-10  41st  Annual  Will  Rogers  Indian  Club  Powwow.  Marshfield  Equine 
Center,  Marshfield,  MO.  Info:  (417)  634-4801  or  (417)  256-4698 

* 10-11  Fort  Ancient's  Celebration.  Fort  Ancient  State  Memorial, 
Oregonia,  OH.  Info:  513-932-4421  or  jblosser@ohiohistory . org 

* 10  & 11  Echota  Cherokee  Powwow.  Sportsman  Lake,  Cullman  AL, 

Info  256-775-6348  or  205-338-2080,  Vendor  256-735-0467. 


WolfClanLdy@aol . com 

* 15-18  First  Annual  Wild  Winda  Buffalo  Preserve  Educational  Powwow. 
Freemon,  IN.  Info:  (260)  459-0137 

* 16-17  Mowa  Choctaw  Powwow.  1080  West  Red  Fox  Road,  Mt.  Vernon,  AL. 

Info:  (241)  944-2388  or  Chatawarriorl@aol . com 

* 16-18  6th  Children  of  Many  Colors  Powwow.  Moorpark  College  Athletic 
Field,  Moorpark,  CA.  Info:  (805)  217-0364 

email : redbirds_vision@hotmail . com 

* 16-18  Osage  River  Powwow.  Miller  County  Fairgounds,  Eldon,  MO. 

Info:  www.osageriverpowwow. com 

* 16-18  Redbird's  2006  Children  Of  Many  Colors  Intertribal  Powwow. 

Moorpark  College,  Moorpark,  CA.  Info:  805)  217-0364 

Email:  redbirds_vision@hotmail . com  or  www.RedbirdsVision.org 

* 16-18  Riverbank  Traditional  Powwow.  Louis  Adado  Riverfront  Park 
Lansing  MI.  EMAIL:  robin_menefee@yhoo.com  for  traders 

EMAIL:  cole@ia4u.net 

* 16-18.  Tribal  Crossroads  Powwow.  Grayson  County  Agricultural  and 
Recreation  Park,  Leitchfield,  KY.  Info:  270-286-8545. 

Email:  kyshores@direcway.com  or  http://www.kyshores.com/powwow 

* 16-18  21st  Annual  Bear  Creek  Traditional  Powwow  "Flonoring  Our  Warriors" 
Olmsted  County  Flistory  Center,  Rochester,  MN. 

Info:  (507)  367-2697,  nacsemn@earthlink.net,  or  our  www.nacsm.org 

* 17-18  Sixth  Annual  Shenandoah  Valley  Powwow.  500'  West  of  Interstate  81 
at  Exit  269  (Shenandoah  Caverns  Exit).  Mount  Dackson,  VA. 

Info:  540-477-9616 

* 17-18  2nd  Annual  Eagle  Creek  Gathering.  Eagle  Creek  Park, 

Indianapolis,  IN.  Info:  (317)  248-8458;  arthurmedicineeagle@hotmail.com 
or  http : //www . arthurmedicineeagle . com/EAGLECREEK2006 . html 

* 23-24  2nd  Annual  Eastern  Native  American  Charity  Powwow. 

Whippoorwill  Hollow  Organic  Farm,  Walnut  Grove,  GA.  Info:  (770)  466-7517 

* 23-25  7th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Powwow.  Village  park  & Rodeo 
Grounds,  New  Windsor,  IL.  Info:  309  667-2214 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
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Dune  16  - 18,  2006 
Noongam  Traditional  Powwow 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
Email  noongampowwow@yahoo.com 
Website  www.noongam.50megs.com 

Dune  16  - 18,  2006 

Witchekan  Lake  First  Nation  Pow-wow 

Witchekan,  Saskatchewan,  15  miles  NW  of  Spiritwood 

Call  Barb  Tipewan  or  Christina  Gamble  at  (306)  883-2787 

Email  babstip@hotmail.com 

Dune  17  - 18,  2006 

Honouring  Our  Youth  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
New  Liskeard,  Quebec 
Call  (819)  723-5206 
Email  dawnish2467@hotmail.com 

DULY  2006 


Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Khowutzun  Warmland  Traditional  Pow  Wow 


Duncan,  BC 

Call  (250)  709-2248 

Email  lejdej@hotmail.com 

Duly  26  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 

Call  (418)  843-5550 

Email  louiskarl . sioui@cnhw. qc . ca 

Website  www. wendake . cawww. wendake . ca/tourisme/eng/ 
car ref our-des- nations/ carrefour-des-nations . htm 

Duly,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 
Sioux  Narrows,  ON 

Duly,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 
Nestor  Falls,  ON 

AUGUST  2006 

August  5-6,  2006 

Wabusk  4th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Cochrane,  Ontario  POL  1C0 

Call  (705)  272-4497  ext  57  or  34 

Email  ahowifc@puc.net  or  kevinhmy@puc.net 

August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 
Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage.org 

August  19-20,  2006 

Ojibwa  Keeshigun  Native  Festival 

Thunder  Bay,  ON 

Call  Krista  Power-Metcalfe  (807)  473-2357 
Email  krista . power-metcalfe@fwhp . ca 

SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  2-4,  2006 

Wabigoon  Lake  Ojibway  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Wabigoon  Lake,  ON 

Call  Mary  Rose  (807)  938-6684 

September  9 - 10,  2006 
Akwesasne  International  Pow  Wow 
Akwesasne  Mohawk  Nation 
Call  (613)  575-2467 
Email  akwesasnepowwow@yahoo.com 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 

NOVEMBER  2006 

November  3-5,  2006 
Hunting  Moon  Pow  Wow 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Call  (414)  847-8015 
Email  lknaack@paysbig.com 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Frosty  Deere,  Chiapas95,  Dana  Aldea,  Dohnny  Rustywire, 

Lynda  Spiritdove  Imburgia,  Danet  Smith,  Barbara  Landis,  Debbie  Sanders, 
Corina  Roberts,  Debbie  Redbear,  Dodie  Finstead,  Dale  Mitchell, 

John  D.  Berry,  Carole  Dignard 
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suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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May  30,  2006 

Onnie  Mae  Porter  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Onnie  Mae  Porter  Locklear,  84,  of  2094  Henry  Hammonds  Road,  died  May  27, 
2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Antioch  Baptist  Church  in  St. 

Pauls,  the  Revs.  Clyde  Freeman  and  Romie  Revels  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Oxendine  Cemetery  in  Saddletree. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Gerald  Locklear  of  Raynham;  a daughter,  Robin 
Chavis  of  Lumberton;  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  Mangiameli  and  Frances  Donohue, 
both  of  Lumberton;  seven  grandchildren;  and  10  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  Inc.  in  Lumberton. 


Frankie  Oxendine 
Maxton 

Frankie  Oxendine,  24,  of  12  Red  Banks  Road,  died  May  26,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  White  Hill  Baptist  Church  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  two  daughters,  Dei  Tyana  Oxendine  and  Alexia  lade  Lowery, 
both  of  Maxton;  two  sisters,  Evaleena  Dee  Emanuel  and  Angel  Kee  Oxendine, 
both  of  Maxton;  her  mother,  Evelyn  Locklear  of  Maxton;  and  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Delesley  Oxendine  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Dune  5,  2006 

Willa  Mae  Sampson  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Willa  Mae  Sampson  Oxendine,  80,  of  1214  Robert  Bessie  Road,  died  May  31, 
2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Bayside  Freewill  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Dames  Mitchell  Cummings,  Chris  Dones  and  Dames  Sampson 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

The  family  said:  "She  was  a devoted  mother  and  grandmother  to  Normie  and 
Isaiah  Hunt  and  family." 

She  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  Sept.  6,  1925. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  41  years,  Leondas  Oxendine; 
and  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Sandra  McNeill  and  her  husband,  Glen,  and 
their  daughter,  Glena,  all  of  the  home;  two  sisters,  Margie  Hunt  and 
Gertrude  Hunt,  both  of  Lumberton;  three  grandchildren;  six  great- 
grandchildren; and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary 
and  Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

Dohn  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Dohn  Locklear,  57,  of  2213  Norment  Road,  died  May  30,  2006,  at  Columbus 
County  Hospital  in  Whiteville. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  God's  Temple  Church  of  Lumberton. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Lowry  family  cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Surviving  are  a daughter.  Crystal  Locklear  of  the  home;  three  brothers, 
Earl  Locklear  and  Early  Locklear,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Virgil  Lowery  of 
Pembroke;  three  sisters.  Flora  Mae  Cook  and  Virgie  Capps,  both  of 
Rockingham,  and  Betty  Lowery  of  Pembroke;  and  two  grandsons. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

Dune  1,  2006 
Leon  Hunt 

RALEIGH  - Leon  Hunt,  55,  of  3055  Hunt  Leigh  Drive,  formerly  of  Pembroke, 
died  Saturday,  May  27,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Debra  Locklear;  sons,  Robert  Locklear,  Christopher 
and  Deffrey;  daughter,  Debbie;  mother,  Frances;  brothers,  Lenwood,  Richard 
and  Melvin;  sister,  Lena  Campbell;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

Dune  2,  2006 

Dohn  Locklear  Dr. 

LUMBERTON  - Dohn  Locklear  Dr.,  57,  of  2213  Norment  Road,  died  Tuesday, 


May  30,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.,  Saturday  in  God's  Temple  Church.  Burial  in 
Lowry  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Flome. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Crystal;  brothers,  Earl,  Early  and  Virgil; 
sisters.  Flora  Cook,  Virgie  Capps  and  Betty  Lowery;  and  two  grandsons. 

Willa  S.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Willa  Mae  Sampson  Oxendine,  80,  of  1214  Robert  Bessie 
Road,  died  Wednesday,  May  31,  2006  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center 
Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Saturday  in  Bayside  Freewill  Baptist  Church. 
Burial  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd 
Mortuary  & Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Sandra  McNeill;  sisters,  Margie  Hunt  and  Gertrude 
Hunt;  four  grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

Dune  5,  2006 

Melton  S.  Locklear 

Melton  Sidney  Locklear,  46,  of  Fayetteville,  died  Friday,  Dune  2,  2006, 
in  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Reeves  Funeral  Home  chapel  in  Hope 
Mills.  Burial  in  Fayetteville  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Mother,  Cleadell;  sisters,  Amelia  Huggins,  Tammy  Nichols 
and  Amanda  Hardin;  and  brother.  Heath  Dodson. 

Odis  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Odis  Locklear,  63,  of  112  Oxendine  Circle,  died  Friday,  Dune 
2,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Floyd  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  in  St 
Anna  Church  cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & Crematory  in  Lumberton. 
Survived  by:  Brother,  Avery;  sisters,  Ida  Carter,  Wanda  Gilchrist, 

Dollie  Chavis,  LaRuth  and  Elizabeth. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Dune  3,  2006 

George  Goggleye 

George  Goggleye,  91,  of  Inger,  Minn.,  died  Tuesday,  May  30,  2006,  in 
Deer  River,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday.  Visitation  will  be  held  at  2 
p.m.  today  at  the  Inger  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  Inger  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  on  Oct.  31,  1914,  in  Inger,  where  he  was  raised.  He  married 
Maggie  Tuttle.  He  was  employed  by  the  Bug-O-Nay-Ge-Shig  School  as  a 
cultural  teacher. 

His  hobbies  included  Ojibwe  crafts.  He  had  14  children,  51  grandchildren 
112  great-grandchildren  and  13  great-great-grandchildren . 

He  is  survived  by  Lorraine,  George  Sr.,  Beatrice,  Theresa,  Robert  Sr., 
Russell  Sr.,  Edwin  Sr.,  Norman,  Doreen  and  Gloria. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  wife;  children,  Alice,  Dorothy, 
Vernon  and  Stella;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Dune  5,  2006 

Herman  Doseph  Strong  Dr. 

Herman  Doseph  Strong  Dr.,  34,  of  Redby,  MN  went  on  to  meet  the  Great 
Spirit  on  Friday,  Dune  2,  2006  in  Bemidji,  MN. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  1:00pm,  Wednesday,  Dune  7,  2006  at  the  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake,  MN  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  Dune  6,  2006  at  the  Redby  Community 
Center  in  Redby,  MN  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service.  Interment 
will  be  at  the  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake,  MN  under  the 


direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Flome  of  Bemidji. 

Fie  was  born  on  May  31,  1972  in  Red  Lake,  MN  the  son  of  Jackie 
(Whitefeather)  Donnell  and  Herman  Strong  Sr.  He  enjoyed  the  great 
outdoors  and  spending  a lot  of  time  with  his  loved  ones. 

He  is  survived  by:  his  mother,  Jackie  (Lloyd)  Donnell  of  Redby,  MN; 
Father,  Herman  Strong  Sr.  of  Redby;  Brothers,  Jeremy  (Marlou)  Strong  of 
Redby;  Giles  Strong  of  Maine;  Michael  Whitefeather  of  Redby;  Sisters, 

Dawn  (Kevin)  Whitefeather  of  Redby;  Michelle  (Garritte)  Lawrence  of  Redby; 
Special  friend  and  love  of  his  life,  Brenda  White;  Numerous  Nieces  and 
Nephews . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by:  his  brother,  maternal  grandparents  Leroy 
and  Mary  Jane  Whitefeather,  Paternal  Grandparents,  Mary  and  Burton  Strong, 
5 uncles,  and  3 aunts. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be:  Brandon  Fairbanks,  Clarence  Spears  Jr., 
Leroy  White  Jr.,  Donald  Needham  Jr.,  Daniel  Strong,  Adrian  Clark, 
Alternates:  Darwin  Strong,  Chuck  White,  and  Herman  Strong  Sr. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be:  Jeremy  Strong,  Michael  Whitefeather, 
Martin  Whitefeather,  Ralph  Spears  Jr.,  Harlan  Strong,  and  Jerome  Strong  Sr 

Vanessa  Rose  Stillday 

Vanessa  Rose  Stillday,  (25)  of  Ponemah,  MN  died  Friday,  June  2,  2006  at 
Bemidji,  Minnesota. 

Traditional  Indian  Services  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M.  on  Thursday,  June 
8,  2006  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota  with 
Spiritual  Leader  Thomas  Stillday,  Jr.  officiating.  A wake  will  begin 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  and  will  continue  until 
the  services.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah, 
Minnesota.  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family 
with  arrangements . 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Dexter  Stillday,  Brian  Stillday,  Wesley 
Cloud,  Jr.,  Donald  Stillday,  Corey  Whitefeather,  Sr.,  Steven  Rutledge, 
Delvin  Cloud  and  alternate,  Robert  Gibbs,  III. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Dallas  Stillday,  Alvie  Stillday,  Chris  Cloud, 
Derrick  Seki,  Wesley  Cloud,  James  Cloud,  Sr.,  Elliot  Cloud,  Sr.,  and  Jerry 
Stillday. 

She  was  born  on  November  3,  1980  in  Red  Lake,  Minnesota  the  daughter  of 
Ervin  Jude  Tonce  and  Patricia  Ann  Stillday.  She  attended  school  in 
Ponemah  and  Fond  Du  Lac.  She  worked  at  the  Red  Lake  Casino,  Thief  River 
Casino  and  the  Red  Lake  I.G.A. 

She  enjoyed  playing  cards,  dominos,  listening  to  music,  attending  Pow 
wows  and  going  to  the  Casino.  She  loved  being  with  her  family  and  friends 
She  especially  loved  being  with  her  nieces  that  she  held  so  dear  to  her 
heart . 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Brandee  Jo  McArthur  of  White  Earth,  MN; 
mother,  Patricia  Stillday  of  Ponemah;  brother,  Dallas  (Judy)  Stillday  of 
Ponemah;  and  sister.  Heather  (Derrick)  Stillday. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Ervin  Tonce;  brother,  Patrick 
Stillday,  Sr;  Uncle  Alvin  Stillday;  grandparents;  and  a special  friend, 
Kevin  Jones,  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

June  1,  2006 
Kayonica  Lee  BirdHorse 

Kayonica  Lee  BirdHorse,  4 1/2  months,  of  St.  Michael,  ND  passed  away  at 
her  home  on  Sunday,  May  28,  2006. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday  beginning  at  3:00  p.m.  at  Kayonica 
Lee's  home,  rural  St.  Michael.  Services  and  burial  in  St.  Michael's 
Catholic  Cemetery  will  be  held  on  Friday  morning.  The  Procession  to 
Kayonica  Lee's  home  will  leave  from  the  Wal-Mart  Parking  Lot  at  2:00  p.m. 
on  Thursday.  Serving  as  active  pallbearers  for  Kayonica  will  be  Crystal 
Blueshield,  Jodee  Touche,  Rae  Ann  Jerome  and  Geri  DuMarce.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  all  of  her  family  and  relatives. 

Kayonica  Lee  BirdHorse  was  born  on  January  11,  2006  at  Mercy  Hospital, 


Devils  Lake. 

Kayonica  is  survived  by  her  loving  family;  mother,  Kami  BirdHorse,  St. 
Michael,  father,  Dody  Gaking,  Fort  Totten;  sister,  lade;  brothers,  lacob 
and  loseph;  grandma,  Monica  Owlboy,  Thompson;  grandpas:  Kermit  BirdHorse, 
Bradley  Thompson;  great  grandparents,  Francis  and  Lillie  Owlboy  Sr.  all  of 
St.  Michael;  special  aunts,  Kelli  BirdHorse  and  Brittany  Owlboy;  special 
cousin,  Kaylynnzah  Ann  BirdHorse;  aunts.  Erica  Philbrick,  Danielle  Owlboy, 
uncles,  Wess  BirdHorse,  C.  1.  Owlboy;  cousins:  Hansome,  Wess  lr., 

Princeton  and  Malik;  She  is  also  survived  by  many  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  paternal  grandparents,  lohn  and  Marie 
Gaking  and  paternal  great  grandparents , Robert  and  Alice  BirdHorse. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  lournal. 

lune  2,  2006 

Stanley  See  Walker 

Stanley  "Babe"  See  Walker,  29,  Bismarck,  died  May  29,  2006,  near  Solen. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  3,  at  A.D.  Agard 
Memorial  Building,  Fort  Yates,  with  the  Rev.  Dames  Red  Tomahawk 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Reed  Cemetery,  Fort  Yates. 

A wake  service  begins  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  A.D.  Agard  Memorial 
Building. 

Stanley  was  born  Sept.  1,  1976,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  Stanley  and  Arverdell 
(Running  Bear)  See  Walker,  the  second  of  four  children.  He  attended 
Headstart  in  Fort  Yates.  The  family  moved  to  Mandaree,  where  he  attended 
the  next  few  years.  During  this  time  he  was  tested  and  moved  up  a grade 
for  his  academic  excellence.  Due  to  his  grandparents  illness,  his  mother 
moved  back  to  Fort  Yates  where  he  attended  middle  school.  The  family  then 
moved  to  White  Shield.  He  played  for  the  White  Shield  Warriors.  He  was  an 
outstanding  three-point  shooter,  guard,  and  earned  awards  for  the  most 
assists.  The  family  moved  back  to  Fort  Yates  where  he  graduated  in  1994  at 
the  age  of  16  as  an  athlete  and  honor  student. 

He  competed  in  math  and  science  fairs,  played  Warrior  basketball  and 
made  it  to  state.  He  continued  his  education  at  United  Tribes,  Bismarck, 
for  general  studies.  He  played  basketball  for  the  Thunderbirds,  coached  by 
Kevin  Finley.  He  went  to  Clearfield  Dob  Corps  Center,  Utah,  for 
electronics  and  later  switched  to  security  training.  He  then  attended 
Southwest  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  for  culinary 
arts  and  computer  applications  for  two  years. 

He  began  working  at  the  Prairie  Knights  Casino  as  security.  He  had  to 
quit  because  of  his  allergies,  which  he  battled  all  his  life.  He  was 
asthmatic  and  was  allergic  to  90  percent  of  elements.  He  started  working 
at  Prairie  Knights  Casino  again  on  the  Count  Team  where  he  was  still 
employed  at  his  untimely  passing.  During  this  time  the  love  of  his  life 
was  born,  Kashton  Michael  See  Walker.  Although  his  hours  of  work  were 
difficult,  6 a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  he  never  complained  and  watched  his  son. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Kashton  See  Walker,  Cannon  Ball;  his  daughter, 
Samaya  White  Lightning,  Fort  Yates;  his  parents,  Stanley  Sr.  and  Arverdell 
See  Walker,  Fort  Yates;  two  sisters,  Everetta  (Damie)  Laundreaux,  Fort 
Yates,  and  Renay  See  Walker,  Phoenix;  two  brothers,  Marcus  (Patrice)  See 
Walker,  Bismarck,  and  Martin  See  Walker,  Fort  Yates;  two  special  god- 
children, Qynn  Azure  and  Mirah  See  Walker;  his  favorite  niece,  Dosephine 
Laundreaux;  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  first  cousins;  his  maternal  aunt, 
LaVonne  Running  Bear;  his  maternal  uncle,  Virgil  Running  Bear;  his 
paternal  aunts,  Theresa  Maldanado,  Margaret  Zamora  and  Dorothy  Condon;  his 
paternal  uncles,  Raphael  See  Walker  and  Matthew  (Carol)  See  Walker;  his 
adopted  brothers,  Reuben  Running  Bear,  Doel  Running  Bear,  Royce  and 
Everett  Fool  Bear  and  Vincent  Chapman  Dr.;  his  paternal  grandmother.  Rose 
Goodleft;  and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Agatha  Holy  Bull. 

Stanley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Doseph  and 
Grace  (Fool  Bear)  Caske/Running  Bear;  his  paternal  grandparent,  George  and 
Rose  (Belland)  Pretty  Feather-See  Walker;  his  uncles,  Leo,  Leonard  and 
Reuben  Running  Bear;  his  aunt,  LaDene  Chapman;  his  cousins,  Charles  and 
Yana  Running  Bear;  and  numerous  paternal  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and 


cousins . 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 

Dune  1,  2006 
Kayonica  Lee  BirdHorse 

Kayonica  Lee  BirdHorse,  4 1/2  months,  of  St.  Michael,  ND  passed  away  at 
her  home  on  Sunday,  May  28,  2006. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday  beginning  at  3:00  p.m.  at  Kayonica 
Lee's  home,  rural  St.  Michael. 

Services  and  burial  in  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Cemetery  will  be  held  on 
Friday  morning.  The  Procession  to  Kayonica  Lee's  home  will  leave  from  the 
Wal-Mart  Parking  Lot  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Thursday.  Serving  as  Active 
Pallbearers  for  Kayonica  will  be  Crystal  Blueshield,  Dodee  Touche,  Rae  Ann 
Derome  and  Geri  DuMarce.  Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  all  of  her  family 
and  relatives.  Kayonica  Lee  BirdHorse  was  born  on  Danuary  11,  2006  at 
Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake. 

Kayonica  is  survived  by  her  loving  family:  Mother:  Kami  BirdHorse,  St. 
Michael;  Father:  Dody  Gaking,  Fort  Totten;  Sister:  Dade;  Brothers:  Dacob 
and  Doseph;  Grandma:  Monica  Owlboy  Thompson;  Grandpas:  Kermit  BirdHorse, 
Bradley  Thompson;  Great  Grandparents:  Francis  and  Lillie  Owlboy  Sr.  all  of 
St.  Michael;  Special  Aunts:  Kelli  BirdHorse  and  Brittany  Owlboy;  Special 
Cousin:  Kaylynnzah  Ann  BirdHorse;  Aunts:  Erica  Philbrick  Danielle  Owlboy; 
Uncles:  Wess  BirdHorse,  C.  D.  Owlboy;  Cousins:  Hansome,  Wess  Dr., 

Princeton  and  Malik.  She  is  also  survived  by  many  relatives.  She  was 
preceded  in  death  by  her  paternal  grandparents,  Dohn  and  Marie  Gaking  and 
paternal  great  grandparents,  Robert  and  Alice  BirdHorse. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 

May  31,  2006 

Services  held  Thursday  for  Alfreda  Thompson 
By  Do  Hall 

The  funeral  for  Alfreda  Mae  Thompson,  74,  of  Eagle  Butte  was  Thursday, 
may  25,  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  Father  Deffry 
Barnes  and  Mother  Marion  Rectenwald  officiated.  Wakiyan  Maza  was  the  drum 
group.  Traditional  services  were  conducted  by  Orrie  Charger.  Sisters  in 
Harmony  and  the  Thompson  brothers  provided  special  music. 

Casketbearers  were  Rolland  Collins  Dr.,  Anthony  Collins  Sr.,  Bernard 
Collins,  Terry  Collins  Dr.,  Charles  Foster  Dr.,  Floyd  High  Hawk  Dr.,  Rufus 
Charger  III  and  Dohn  Fanue.  Honorary  bearers  were  the  CHRs,  Elderly 
Nutrition  staff,  CRST  Support  Services,  Rapid  City  ICU  and  Beverly 
Healthcare  Center  and  all  her  friends  and  relatives. 

Burial  was  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  LaPlant  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Wednesday  evening  at  the  church  in  Eagle 
Butte.  Family  and  friends  gathered  at  the  four-mile  junction  late 
Wednesday  afternoon  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  church. 

Alfreda  died  Friday,  May  19,  2006,  at  the  Rapid  City  regional  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Sept.  26,  1931,  at  the  old  Cheyenne  Agency  to  Lawrence  and 
Florence  (Grazier)  Bowker. 

Survivors  are  her  sister,  Yvonne  Nicholas;  two  brothers,  Vernon  Bowker 
and  Robert  Bowker;  her  children.  Bill  Dr.  and  Marilyn  Collins,  Rolland 
Collins  Sr.,  Elizabeth  Collings,  Terry  Sr.  and  Danet  Collins,  Dackie  and 
Duane  Standing  Bear,  Evonne  and  Shane  Eagle  Horse;  and  a grandson,  Floyd 
High  Hawk  Dr. 

She  was  predeced  in  death  by  her  parents,  Lawrence  and  Florence  Bowker; 
brothers  Richard  Bowker,  Calvin  Bowker,  Kenneth  Bowker,  Ernest  Bowker, 

Lyle  Bowker  and  Rolland  Bowker;  sisters  Dolly  Do  Davidson,  Ernestine 
Bowker,  Roberta  Bowker,  Verna  Bowker  and  Berdina  Bowker;  husbands  Ruphus 
Charger  Dr.,  Bill  Collins  Sr.,  and  Gilford  Thompson;  one  daughter, 

Patricia  Ann  Collins;  and  one  grandson,  Alonzo  Collins. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Ruby  Seaboy 

Funeral  services  for  Ruby  P.  Seaboy,  84,  of  Waubay,  SD,  were  held  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  May  30,  2006  at  the  St.  lames  Episcopal  Church,  Enemy 
Swim,  SD  with  Fr.  Charles  Chan,  Fr.  Les  Campbell,  and  Vernon  Cloud 
officiating. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Todd  O'Riley,  Kimberly  Cloud,  Kenny  Seaboy, 

David  Flammond,  Christopher  Seaboy,  Mike  Seaboy,  Kevin  Barse,  and  Donnie 
Bury. 

Flonorary  pallbearers  were  Alta  German,  Myrtle  LaFromboise,  Anglia  Lee, 
Marlys  Robertson,  Norma  Richards,  Flora  Renville  and  all  Ruby's  friends 
and  relatives. 

Interment  is  at  the  St.  lames  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Enemy  Swim 
A wake  service  was  held  on  Monday  at  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  and 
visitation  Tuesday  morning  at  St.  lames  Guild  Flail. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel,  Sisseton,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ruby  was  born  on  July  5,  1921  on  a farm  southeast  of  Campbell's  slew  to 
Beaman  and  lulia  (Sanford)  Owen.  She  was  the  youngest  of  three  daughters. 

She  attended  school  through  the  seventh  grade  at  the  Breske  School  Flouse 
at  Waubay  and  then  finished  her  education  at  the  Pierre  Indian  School  at 
Pierre,  SD. 

She  married  Edward  Seaboy  on  May  27,  1940. 

The  couple  made  their  home  in  Watertown,  then  later  moved  to  Waubay  and 
raised  five  children. 

Ruby  worked  as  a teacher's  aid  for  several  years,  she  also  helped 
coordinate  the  Meals  on  Wheels  program  on  the  Lake  Traverse  Reservation, 
and  was  head  cook  at  Enemy  Swim  Day  School  for  15  years.  She  retired  in 
1985. 

Ruby  kept  busy  with  hobbies  of  cooking,  crocheting  and  embroidery.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Ladies  Aid  at  St.  lames  Episcopal  Church. 

Her  husband,  Edward,  passed  away  October  13,  1988. 

She  entered  the  Bethesda  Home  at  Webster,  SD  on  May  12,  1997.  She  passed 
away  at  the  Bethesda  Home  on  May  28,  2006. 

Ruby  is  survived  by  two  sons  Edward  D.  Seaboy,  Dr.,  of  Waubay;  Beaman  V. 
Seaboy  of  Peever;  Stepson  Orville  Seaboy  of  Summit;  and  three  daughters 
Donna  O'Riley  of  Waubay;  Sharon  L.  Cloud  of  Waubay,  and  Bonita  Flammond  of 
Waubay;  18  grandchildren;  50  great  grandchildren;  and  four  great-great 
grandchildren . 

Ruby  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  husband,  two  sisters 
Minnie  Klebe  and  Lavera  Owen,  a granddaughter  Kris,  and  a grandson  Wade. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

May  30,  2006 

Faith  Traversie,  Wagner 

Faith  Feather  Traversie,  (Pte  San  Toka  He  Win),  Wagner,  died  Sunday,  May 
28,  2006,  at  Wagner  Good  Samaritan  Center. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday  at  the  South  Housing  Gym, 
Wagner,  with  burial  in  the  family  cemetery  at  Greenwood.  Wake  services 
will  begin  Thursday  at  the  gym  in  Wagner. 

Crosby-Iaeger  Funeral  Home  of  Wagner  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

May  31,  2006 


George  C.  Allen  Dr. 

RAPID  CITY  - George  C.  Allen,  Dr.,  39,  of  Rapid  City  passed  into  the 
spirit  world  on  Friday,  May  26,  2006. 

George  is  survived  by  his  Ina,  Marie  Allen  of  Rapid  City;  his  father, 
George  Allen  Sr.,  of  Idaho;  his  sisters,  Dackie  (Allen)  Branch,  Shirley 
Schultz,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Wanda  Quick  Bear  of  Denver,  CO;  his  brothers, 
Walter  Quick  Bear  Dr.  of  Rapid  City,  Richard  Quick  Bear  of  Denver,  CO,  and 
Tony  Quick  Bear  of  South  Carolina.  George  is  also  survived  by  his  four 
daughters,  Shaynah  Blackburn  of  Oklahoma,  Tawna  Ghost  of  Hot  Springs, 

Tehya  and  Shantee  Rhodes  of  Kansas  and  one  granddaughter,  as  well  as 
numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

Rosary  will  be  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  1,  2006,  followed  by  an  all  night 
wake  at  The  Mother  Butler  Center.  Funeral  Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday, 
Dune  2,  2006,  at  St.  Isaac  Dogues  Catholic  Church,  in  Rapid  City. 

Friends  may  offer  online  condolences  at  www. kirkfuneralhome.com. 

Margaret  A.  Chief  Eagle 

PINE  RIDGE  - Margaret  A.  Chief  Eagle,  32,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  May 
27,  2006,  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Robert  Weitzel,  Curran  Weitzel  and  Trenton 
Weitzel,  all  of  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  one  daughter,  Peyton  Weitzel, 
Scottsbluff;  her  father,  Clare  Not  Help  Him,  Oglala;  her  mother,  Mary  Two 
Eagles,  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Timothy  Chief  Eagle  and  Chance  Chief 
Eagle,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Dacob  Not  Help  Him,  Oglala;  and  five 
sisters,  Bianca  Dack  and  Kehala  Thomas,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Clarissa  Not 
Help  Him  and  Sally  Not  Help  Him,  both  of  Oglala,  and  Peggy  Danis,  Kyle. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  1,  at  the  Chief 
Eagle  home  in  Slim  Buttes.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dune  3,  at 
the  Chief  Eagle  home,  with  Pat  Danis  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Chief 
Eagle  Family  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Miranda  Rocky  Mountain 

SCOTTSBLUFF,  Neb.  - Miranda  Rocky  Mountain,  43,  Scottsbluff,  died  Friday, 
May  26,  2006,  in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Roger  Rocky  Mountain  and  Deandre  Rocky 
Mountain,  both  of  Scottsbluff;  one  daughter,  Rebekah  Rocky  Mountain, 
Scottsbluff;  her  father,  Steven  Rocky  Mountain,  Minneapolis;  her  mother, 
Rebecca  Rocky  Mountain,  Scottsbluff;  one  brother,  Gregory  White  Dress, 
Scottsbluff;  and  three  sisters,  Kim  Gonzalez,  Norfolk,  and  Alana  Cervantes 
and  Leah  White  Dress,  both  of  Omaha. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dune  1,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala,  S.D.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dune  2, 
at  the  hall,  with  Madeline  Terry  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Makasan 
Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  2,  2006 
Sandra  A.  Little  Moon 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Sandra  A.  Little  Moon,  38,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Wednesday, 
May  31,  2006,  in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Brian  Hill  Dr.,  Pierre,  and  Caleb  Little 
Moon,  Wounded  Knee;  one  daughter,  Larissa  Little  Moon,  Wounded  Knee;  her 
mother,  Cecelia  Spotted  Bear,  Wounded  Knee;  six  brothers,  Doseph  Little 
Moon,  Thomas  Little  Moon,  Ted  Little  Moon  and  Doseph  Spotted  Bear,  all  of 
Wounded  Knee,  Leon  Little  Moon,  Gordon,  Neb.,  and  Eddie  Spotted  Bear, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  and  one  sister,  Marie  Little  Moon,  Denver. 

A one-night  wake  begins  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Dune  5,  at  Lakota  Memorial 
Chapel  of  the  Nazarene  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday, 
Dune  6 at  the  chapel,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Cash  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  Fast  Horse  Creek  Community  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

Dune  2006  * Cherokee  Phoenix 
Doe  Gordon  Harris,  Dr,  45 

Doe  Gordon  Harris,  Dr.,  was  born  Tuesday, March  21,  1961,  and  went  home 
to  the  Lord  on  Tuesday, April  25,  2006,  when  he  passed  in  his  sleep  at  home 
in  Tucson, Arizona . 

He  is  survived  by  his  spouse  Andrea  of  the  home;  two  children, Alicia 
Marie  (7)  and  Brandon  Michael  (6)  of  Rio  Rancho,  New  Mexico;  his  parents 
Mary  and  Larry  Birmingham  of  Tahlequah;  Doe  and  Ruby  Harris  of  Stilwell; 
his  sister  Gloria  Lee  Anderson  of  Broken  Arrow  OK;  and  his  stepsister  Dosi 
Lynn  Francis  of  Collinsville.  He  also  left  nephews,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins 
and  in-laws,  as  well  as  a multitude  of  friends.  Gordon  treasured  and  loved 
so  many  and  we  miss  him  greatly.  After  graduating  from  Tulsa  Hale  High 
School,  he  attended  OSU  in  Stillwater,  then  Northeastern  State  University 
in  Tahlequah,  where  he  earned  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Chemistry. 

He  also  spent  one  year  in  medical  school  at  Oklahoma  State  Osteopathic 
School  of  Medicine  in  Tulsa  OK. 

He  last  worked  for  Eberline  Services'  Los  Alamos  NM  office  as  Project 
Manager,  responsible  for  the  consulting  services  business.  He  provided 
waste  management  expertise  for  clients  at  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory.  He  took  pride  in  more  than  15  years  experience  cleaning  up  our 
radioactive,  solid,  hazardous,  and  mixed  waste,  for  he  wanted  so  much  for 
our  earth  to  be  as  environmentally  clean  as  he  could  help  make  it.  He  was 
certified  as  an  Environmental  Quality  Lead  Auditor  and  eagerly  shared  his 
knowledge  with  his  co-workers  and  staff  with  the  goal  of  having  a job  done 
well  according  to  regulations. 

He  loved  his  children  very  much  and  is  watching  from  heaven  now,  with 
pride  as  they  grow  into  the  wonderful  people  he  saw  in  them. 

Gordon  had  accepted  Desus  Christ  as  his  Lord  and  Savior.  Although  he  may 
not  have  used  these  exact  words,  he  said,  "What  you  are  is  God's  gift  to 
you,  what  you  do  with  yourself  is  your  gift  to  God."  (Danish  proverb) 

Gordon  was  buried  on  Tuesday,  May  2,  2006,  at  Clear  Springs  Cemetery 
near  his  maternal  Grandparents  Chester  and  Fannie  McLemore. 

Arne  Lynn  Dohanson, 

Arne  Lynn  Dohanson,  aka  Tis  Mai  Crow,  formerly  of  Mt.  Pleasant, MI, 
passed  away  April  28,  2006  at  Summit  Medical  Center  in  Hermitage,  TN. 
Funeral  services  were  arranged  by  Martin  Wilson  Funeral  Home  in  Speedwell, 
TN,  with  burial  at  Braden's  Chapel  Cemetery. 

Internationally  known  for  his  work  in  and  devotion  to  herbal  healing  and 
education,  he  authored  the  book  "Native  Plants,  Native  Healing, 

Traditional  Muskogee  Way,"  taught  classes,  spoke  at  symposiums,  and  in 
general  shared  his  knowledge  of  herbal  healing  in  a multitude  of  ways.  He 
was  especially  concerned  with  preserving  the  environment  these  plants 
needed  to  survive. 

He  was  well  known  for  his  artistic  skills  in  beadwork,  jewelry  making, 
and  doll  making.  He  was  especially  known  for  his  Grizzly  Bear  Claw 
necklaces  and  has  various  pieces  of  artwork  on  display  in  galleries 
worldwide. 

Surviving  are  his  father,  Robin  Dohanson,  sisters  Tina  (Raymond)  Spencer 
Cindy  (Bob)  Garrett,  Robin  Grace,  Doann  Martin,  and  Dackie  (Gary)  Martin, 
all  of  Michigan,  and  numberous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Lela  Dohanson,  two  uncles, Arne 
Dohanson  and  William  Cook,  his  maternal  grandparents,  George  Cook  and 
Leona  Henry,  and  his  paternal  grandparents,  Mildred  and  Oscar  Dohanson. 

In  Memoriam 
Leona  Flute,  81 

Nov.  3,  1924,Adair  County,  Okla.  - 
May  2,  2006, Marble  City,  Okla. 

Homemaker 


Willie  A.  Johnson,  80 

March  29,  1923,  Peggs,  Okla.  - 

Feb.  3,  2004,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

City  of  Tulsa  employee 

Frankie  Lee  Johnson,  54 
March  8,  1946,  Tulsa,  Okla.  - 
May  1,  2000,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Retired  U.S.  Army 

Charles  "Rock"  Locust,  54 

July  15,  1951,  Tahlequah,  Okla.  - 

April  17,  2006, Wagoner,  Okla. 

Truck  driver 

This  listing  is  complimentary  to  Cherokee  Nation  citizens. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Cherokee  Phoenix. 

May  26,  2006 

Dennis  Leroy  "Chiefie"  Christie 

TAHLEQUAH  - Dennis  Leroy  "Chiefie"  Christie  passed  from  this  life 
Wednesday,  May  24,  2006,  in  Tahlequah,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  He  was  born 
Nov.  27,  1931,  in  Tahlequah,  to  Ned  and  Lillie  Mae  (Thompson)  Christie. 

Chiefie  grew  up  in  the  Proctor  area,  graduating  from  the  eighth  grade  at 
Oil  Springs.  He  then  moved  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  graduated  from  Haskell 
High  School.  Soon  after  graduating  high  school,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  Chiefie  honorably  served  our  country  in  the  U.S.  Army,  U.S.  Navy  and 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  early  1960s,  he  moved  back  to  the  Proctor  area  and  began 
carpenter  work.  Chiefie  married  his  sweetheart  of  10  years,  Reata  Mae 
Whaler,  on  June  17,  1982,  in  Stilwell.  He  and  his  family  has  since  resided 
in  the  Proctor  area.  Chiefie  was  a member  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post 
10  in  Little  Kansas.  He  raised  pigs  and  goats,  enjoyed  fishing,  and  loved 
his  dogs.  Buddy  and  Shadow. 

Dennis  "Chiefie"  Christie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Reata  Christie  of  the 
home;  a daughter  and  son-in-law,  LaDonna  and  Jeff  Johnson;  a granddaughter, 
Monica  Lynn  Johnson;  and  numerous  extended  family  and  friends. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ned  and  Lillie  Christie,  and 
sister  Lucille  Batt. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  May  27,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Thompson  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  include  Dewayne 
Whaler,  Ronnie  Whaler,  Kendall  Whaler,  Bosco  Whaler,  Kevin  Whaler  and 
Stephen  Whaler.  Honorary  pallbearers  include  George  Mouse,  Joe  whaler, 

Jeff  Johnson,  Coco  Mouse,  Randall  Bird,  Kerry  Whaler  and  Bummy  Russell. 
Funeral  arrangements  directed  by  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

June  1,  2006 

Jeffery  Owen  Bear 

MUSKOGEE  - Jeffery  Owen  Bear,  42,  of  Checotah,  formerly  of  Arlington, 
Texas  and  Tahlequah,  died  Sunday,  May  28,  2006  in  Tulsa. 

Services  for  Bear  will  be  held  at  11:30  a.m.,  Thursday,  June  1,  2006,  at 
Grace  Ministries  Church  in  Muskogee  with  Rev.  Ryan  Gray  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  2:30  p.m.,  in  the  Greenlawn  Cemetery,  under  the 
direction  of  Smith  Funeral  Home  of  Checotah. 

Jeff  was  born  Oct.  4,  1963,  in  Muskogee,  to  Nukus  H.  Bear  and  Lana 
(Herndon)  Weese.  He  was  a member  of  the  Grace  Ministries  Church  in 
Muskogee.  He  attended  Tahlequah  Public  Schools,  was  an  avid  OU  Sooners  and 
Dallas  Cowboys  football  fan,  and  was  a deer  hunter.  He  was  a carpenter, 
plumber  and  laborer,  working  for  Security  Alarms  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Nukus  Bear  of  Checotah;  his  mother,  Lana 
Weese  of  Checotah;  a brother,  Thomas  Avery  Bear  and  wife  Sherida;  a nephew, 
Avery;  two  nieces,  Emily  and  Taylor  Bear,  all  of  Tahlequah;  his  maternal 


grandfather,  Houston  Avery  Herndon  of  Checotah;  several  uncles,  aunts  and 
cousins;  and  a best  friend,  his  little  dog,  Chiquita  (Chi-Chi). 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandparents.  Turner  and  Emily 
Bear  Sr.;  and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Gladys  Herndon. 

Pallbearers  are  Steve  Coon,  Allen  Bear,  Brad  Smith,  Rusty  Stonebarger, 
Kenny  Palmer,  Christopher  Shurtleff  and  Chad  Carrier. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Brother  Gerald  Ledford,  Avery  Bear,  Hershal 
Lucas,  Dennis  Brock  and  Security  Alarm  employees. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

May  30,  2006 

lack  Robinson  Sr. 

lack  B.  Robinson  Sr.  of  Miami  died  Saturday,  May  27,  2006,  at  Hillcrest 
Specialty  Hospital  in  Tulsa  after  a lengthy  illness.  He  was  78. 

Robinson  was  born  Feb.  27,  1928,  in  Miami  to  Asa  and  Kathryn  (lenison) 
Robinson.  He  attended  Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M  College  for  one  year.  He 
lived  in  the  Miami  area  his  entire  life. 

He  owned  and  operated  Robinson  Real  Estate  until  his  retirement.  He  also 
worked  for  First  National  Bank  & Trust  Company  and  Security  Bank  & Trust 
Company,  both  of  Miami.  He  served  as  mayor  of  the  City  of  Miami  as  well  as 

second  chief  of  the  Ottawa  Tribe.  He  was  a 32nd  Degree  Mason  and  a former 

member  of  the  Rotary  Club.  He  was  a member  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Peggy  Ferguson,  in  2002.  He  was 

also  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  one  sister. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  lack  Robinson  Ir.  of  Dallas,  Texas;  one 
sister,  lanelle  Rogers  of  Rocky  Comfort,  Mo.;  one  brother.  Bill  Robinson 
of  Pawhuska,  two  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

Memorial  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Northwest  Baptist  Church  in 
Miami . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  of 
Miami . 

Memorials  are  suggested  to  the  American  Kidney  Foundation. 

Ron  Froman 

Ron  Froman  of  Miami,  former  Chief  of  the  Peoria  Tribe,  died  Sunday,  May 
28,  2006,  at  his  home  from  a long  illness.  He  was  65. 

Ron  was  born  lune  29,  1940,  in  Miami  to  Guy  and  Gertrude  (Helm)  Froman. 
He  graduated  from  Miami  High  School. 

He  served  in  the  Army  as  a Russian  interpreter  during  the  Vietnam  War 
from  1962  to  1965. 

After  serving  in  the  Army,  he  graduated  from  from  Oklahoma  State 
University  with  a business  degree  in  accounting. 

During  his  career,  he  was  co-founder  and  executive  director  of  the 
National  Indian  Housing  Council.  He  also  served  as  the  executive  director 
of  the  Creek  Housing  Authority,  business  director  of  the  athletic 
department  of  Oklahoma  State  University  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Peoria  Housing  Authority.  He  served  as  Chief  of  the  Peoria  Tribe  and  one 
of  his  major  accomplishments  was  the  construction  of  the  Peoria  Ridge  Golf 
Course,  which  is  a premier  golf  course  in  the  four-state  area.  After 
serving  as  Chief  of  the  Peoria  Tribe,  he  started  a consulting  firm  that 
assisted  numerous  tribes  throughout  the  state  in  financial  matters. 

He  enjoyed  bird  hunting,  stomp  dancing  and  all  the  ceremonial  tribal 
activities . 

He  is  survived  by  his  beloved  wife,  Winifred  "Winky"  Froman,  of  the 
home;  three  daughters  and  two  sons-in-law,  Susan  and  Sean  Lang  of  Denks, 
Becky  Do  and  Brian  Whitlow  of  Broken  Arrow,  and  Sara  Froman  of  Tulsa;  one 
stepson  and  wife,  Brett  and  Rhonda  Barnes  of  Miami;  one  stepdaughter  and 
husband,  Sheila  and  Bo  Osborn  of  Perkins;  five  grandchildren;  four 
stepgrandchildren;  one  sister,  Elizabeth  Hargrove  of  Tulsa;  three  brothers 
and  their  wives.  Bill  and  Linda  Froman  of  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  David  and 
Audrey  Froman  of  Miami  and  Edward  and  Phyllis  Froman  of  Miami. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  an  older  brother.  Bob  Froman, 
and  a twin  brother,  Donnie  Froman. 


Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Miami 
on  Steve  Owens  Blvd.  Burial  will  be  in  Shawnee  Cemetery  in  White  Oak. 

Family  visitation  will  be  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Paul  Thomas 
Funeral  Flome  in  Miami. 

Memorials  are  suggested  to  Fleaven  and  Earth  Flospice  in  Miami. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Miami  News-Record. 

Dune  1,  2006 

Carol  Do  Sherman  DeLeon 

Funeral  for  Carol  Do  Sherman  DeLeon,  51,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10:30  a.m. 
Friday  at  Smith  Funeral  Chapel,  Anadarko  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Miller 
officiating. 

Mrs.  DeLeon  died  Sunday,  May  28,  2006,  at  her  home. 

Burial  will  be  in  Memory  Lane  Cemetery,  Anadarko. 

She  was  born  Nov.  11,  1954,  in  Alabama,  to  Virgil  and  Myrtle  Tanequelde 
Sherman.  She  received  her  bachelor's  degree  in  criminal  justice  from 
Cameron  University.  She  was  employed  as  a bookkeeper  by  the  Kiowa  Tribe  . 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Cal,  Lawton;  a daughter  and  son-in-law, 
Tiya  and  Kohner  Rosario,  Lawton;  two  sons  and  daughters-in-law:  Shea  and 
Tavya  Marrow,  and  Mytle  and  Crissy  DeLeon,  all  of  Lawton;  five 
grandchildren;  two  sisters  and  brothers-in-law:  Sevelta  and  Bob  Dieckman, 
Nebraska;  and  Lela  and  Mike  Wires,  Ohio;  two  brothers  and  a sister-in-law: 
Ernie  and  Terry  Sherman,  Lawton;  and  Pete  Sherman,  California;  and  many 
aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  grandparents. 

Lena  Mae  Lorentz  Longhat 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  Lena  Mae  Lorentz  Longhat,  23,  Anadarko,  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  Friday  at  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  Anadarko,  with  the  Rev.  Sonny 
Ware  and  the  Rev.  Gary  White  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  D.D.  Methvin  United 
Methodist  Church,  Anadarko. 

Ms.  Longhat  died  Monday,  May  29,  2006,  west  of  Anadarko. 

Burial  will  be  at  Rainy  Mountain  Kiowa  Tribal  Cemetery  under  direction 
of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  of  Lawton. 

She  was  born  Dec.  2,  1982,  in  Lawton,  to  Sheila  Lorentz  and  Everett 
Longhat.  She  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Anadarko,  where  she  attended 
schools  and  graduated  from  Anadarko  High  School  in  2001. 

Survivors  include  two  children:  Myron  X'avier,  and  Mya  Dominique 
Tartsah;  her  mother  and  stepfather,  Sheila  Lorentz  and  Donald  Morton, 
Anadarko;  her  father,  Everett  Longhat  and  companion,  Carole,  Carnegie;  her 
paternal  grandparents,  Eddie  and  Lula  Longhat,  Anadarko;  three  sisters: 
Stacia  King-Robinson  and  Marlon,  Oklahoma  City;  Andrea  King  and  companion, 
Brian  Pendarvis,  Anadarko;  and  Deidre  Morton,  of  the  home;  two  brothers: 
Derrick  Lorentz  and  companion,  Keri  Obe,  Anadarko;  and  Donovan  Morton,  of 
the  home;  paternal  aunts:  Sonya  Longhat,  Hattie  Longhat  and  Gayla  Longhat; 
paternal  uncles:  Kevin  Longhat,  Mickey  Longhat,  Kendrick  Longhat  and 
Charles  Longhat;  maternal  aunts:  Lori  Komalty  and  Philip,  Anadarko;  and 
Vickey  Lorentz,  Phoenix,  Ariz;  maternal  uncles  and  their  spouses:  Arthur 
Lorentz  Sr.  and  Annabelle,  and  A1  Lorentz  and  Tina,  all  of  Geary;  Dohn 
Lorentz  and  Claudia,  Yuma,  Ariz.;  special  cousins:  Bear,  CeCe,  David  and 
Starr  Komalty,  all  of  Anadarko;  Logan  Lorentz,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Vickey  "lil 
Vic",  Zach  and  Art  Lorentz  III,  all  of  Geary;  nephews:  Andre'  King,  Tyus 
Brown  and  Damon  Mooney;  and  many  other  relatives  and  close  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandparents,  Arthur  Lorentz 
Sr.  and  Cecelia  Lorentz;  two  aunts:  Edie  Longhat  and  Francis  Longhat;  and 
an  uncle.  Dale  Longhat. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Dune  1,  2006 


Dr.  Rita  S.  Lovato 


LOVATO  - RITA  S.  Dr.  Rita  S.  Lovato,  67,  a resident  of  Albuquerque,  died 
Wednesday,  May  24,  2006. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Martine  Lovato  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
Pueblo.  Originally  from  New  York,  she  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Barbara 
Levine  of  New  York;  brother,  Barry  Levine  of  Washington  D.C.,  and  his 
children,  Adam,  Kiera,  Surell,  Lindsay,  and  Daniel. 

Rita  was  the  owner  of  Silver  Hills,  a prominent  wholesale  American 
Indian  jewelry  company  featuring  handmade  jewelry  with  emphasis  on  the 
Santo  Domingo  Pueblo.  Rita  was  a Fulbright  Fellow  and  an  award  recipient 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  She  was  a member  of  several 
museum  foundations  and  a regular  donor  to  Native  American  jewelry 
exhibitions  across  the  world.  Rita  was  also  the  founder  and  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Native  American  Jewelry.  A lecturer,  professor,  collector, 
and  artist,  her  influence  in  Native  American  jewelry  will  carry  on  for 
generations  to  come,  and  she  will  be  remembered  as  "one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  articulate  spokespeople  on  the  subject  of  American 
Indian  jewelry." 

Memorial  Services  will  be  held  Sunday,  June  4,  2006  at  10:00  a.m.  at 
Rita's  home,  332  Los  Ranchos  NW,  87107.  In  lieu  of  flowers  contributions 
may  be  made  to  the  Rita  Levine  Lovato  Scholarship  Fund,  332  Los  Rancheros 
NW,  Albuquerque,  NM  87107  to  benefit  college  students  from  the  Santo 
Domingo  Pueblo. 

French  Mortuary  1111  University  Blvd.  NE  843-6333. 

Lester  K.  Taylor 

TAYLOR  - Lester  K.  Taylor  died  at  home  Sunday,  May  21,  2006  after  a long 
illness.  Memorial  Services  will  be  held  Saturday,  June  3,  2006  at  2:00  p.m. 
at  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center,  2401  12th  Street  NW,  on  the 
intersection  with  Menaul. 

Instead  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  that  donations  be  made  in  Les ' s 
honor  to  Futures  for  Children,  an  Albuquerque-based  nonprofit  organization 
that  has  provided  mentoring  to  more  than  15,000  American  Indian  students 
from  tribes  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  (http://www.futurechild. 
org/give/online;  800-545-6843  or  505-831-2828). 

French  Mortuary  1111  University  Blvd.  NE  843-6333. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

May  31,  2006 

Kee  H.  Nez 

Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Feb.  26,  1923  - May  26,  2006 

Kee  H.  Nez,  83,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  died  on  Friday,  May  26,  2006,  at 
San  Juan  Manor  in  Farmington.  Mr.  Nez  was  born  Feb.  26,  1923,  in  Red 
Valley. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  June  1,  at  Desert  View 
Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Community  Cemetery  in 
Red  Valley. 

Arrangements  are  with  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Hwy.  491, 
(505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 

May  30,  2006 
Fred  Mute 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Fred  Mute,  84,  will  be  10  a.m.,  at  St.  John 
Evangelist  Church,  Houck.  Father  Cormac  Antram  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Mute  died  May  26  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  15,  1923  in  Sanders,  Ariz. 
into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Mute  attended  Sanders  Public  Schools.  He  was  employed  with  Army  Supply 
Depot  and  did  seasonal  work  with  the  Union  Pacific,  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and 
Southern  Pacific.  Fred  retired  from  the  Navajo  Nation  Headstart  as  a bus 


driven  in  Houck.  His  hobbies  included  welding,  mechanics,  ranch  work, 
breaking  horses  and  wood  hauling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Stella  Pinto  of  Houck;  son,  Mark  Stevens  Dr. 
daughter,  Martinez  G.  Yazzie  of  Houck;  brother,  Tom  D.  Mutte  Sr.  of 
Zuni;  sisters,  Alice  L.  Mute  of  Sanders  and  Lily  Whitegoat  of  Window  Rock; 
nine  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Mute  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Stanie  C.  Mute;  and  parents, 
Richard  & Hasbah  Mute;  brothers.  Tommy  Dames  Sr.  and  Doe  Mute  Sr.;  and 
sisters,  Mattie  Watchman  and  Mary  L.  Yellowhorse  and  twograndchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Anthony  Nez,  Marcus  Stevens,  Lucus  Stevens,  Melvin 
Chester  and  Glen  Coleman  Dr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leo  Shorty 

BECENTI  - Services  for  Leo  Shorty,  62,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 

May  31  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Dimmy  Etsitty  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Shorty  died  May  26  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  Duly  29,  1943  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna  Shorty  of  Becenti;  sons,  Amos  Shorty 
and  Daniel  Shorty  Sr.  both  of  Crownpoint;  daughter,  Diane  Tsosie  of 
Becenti;  brother,  Leonard  Shorty  of  Becenti;  sisters,  Dorothy  Baptiste  of 
Tohatchi,  Annie  Charley  of  Shiprock,  Esther  Charley  of  Farmington,  Marilyn 
Shorty  of  Crownpoint,  Grace  Begay,  Irene  Charleston,  Lillian  Kalleco,  Mae 
Manuelito  and  Bernice  Shorty  all  of  Becenti;  nine  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren . 

Shorty  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Helen  C.  and  Doe  Shorty; 
brother,  Raymond  Shorty. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

May  31,  2006 
Charlie  Mitchell  Dr. 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Charlie  Mitchell  Dr.,  93,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dune  1 at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Father  Dohn  Matintosh  will 
officate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot,  Tohatchi. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Mitchell  died  May  26  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  15,  1914  in  Coyote 
Canyon  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan.  Mitchell  was  employed  with 
Wingate  Army  Depot,  Navajo  Nation  Tribe  and  the  railroad.  His  hobbies 
included  ranching,  farmering,  horse  breaking,  silversmithing  and  roping. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Leo  Mitchell  Sr.  and  Lee  Mitchell  Sr.  both 
of  Tohatchi;  brothers,  Charlie  Yazzie  of  Coyote  Canyon  and  Doana  Mitchell 
of  California;  13  grandchildren;  23  great-grandchildren  and  one  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Mitchell  Dr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mae  Mitchell  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Mitchell,  Lee  Mitchell  Dr.,  Dwayne  C. 
Mitchell,  Shawn  D.  Mitchell,  Derrick  Mitchell  and  Pierce  Mitchell  Sr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Albert  Ross 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Albert  Ross,  67,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
Dune  1 at  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael's,  AZ.  Burial  will  be 
at  the  family  cemetery  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  9 to  9:45  a.m.,  Thursday,  Dune  1. 

Ross  died  May  28.  He  was  born  Feb.  7,  1939. 

Ross  attended  the  St.  Michael's  Mission,  Albuquerque  Indian  School  and 
Albuquerque  Business  College  where  he  graduated  from.  He  served  in  the  U.S 
Marine  Corps.  He  was  a former  Navajo  Nation  Council  Delegate  and  current 
St.  Michael's  Chapter  President.  Albert  was  a member  of  the  Navajo  Area 
Indian  Health  Board  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Indian  Heath 
Board.  He  is  also  credited  with  helping  begin  the  Navajo  Peacemaker  Court 
with  retired  Navajo  Nation  Supreme  Court  Dustice  Robert  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 


at  Parish  Hall. 


Dune  1,  2006 
Kee  Begay  Sr. 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Kee  D.  Begay  Sr.,  86,  will  be  1 p.m., 
Friday,  Dune  2 at  the  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church,  Chinle,  Ariz. 
Blaine  O'Grien  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Community 
Cemetery. 

Begay  died  May  30  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  March  24,  1920  in  Black 
Mountain,  Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater 
People  Clan. 

Begay  was  employed  as  an  ordnance  worker.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and 
retired  from  Cottonwood  Day  School. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise  G.  Begay;  sons,  Tony  D.  Begay, 

Stanley  Begay,  Dennis  Begay,  Kee  D.  Begay  Dr.,  Derry  Begay,  and  Nathaniel 
Begay,  all  of  Chinle;  daughters,  Susie  Yazzie,  Sarah  Dames  of  Many  Farms, 
Ariz.,  Alta  Zenonian  of  Farmington,  Marlene  Tsosie,  Charlene  Begay,  Elvira 
Martin  and  Irma  Tsosie;  brother,  Don  Begay  Sr.;  sister,  Kate  Dale;  63 
grandchildren  amd  44  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  hjis  parents,  Dagachee  and  Bah  Begay; 
daughters,  Dulie  A.  Irving  and  Rita  Allen;  and  sister.  Rose  Guy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Anthony  Begay,  Derry  Dames,  Derrick  Allen,  Richado 
Tsosie,  Keith  Tsosie  IV  and  Fernando  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Chinle  Elementary  School. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Thelma  Baldwin 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Thelma  Gaddy  Baldwin,  82,  will  be  10  am 
Friday,  Dune  2 at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Father  Flann  O'Neil  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Wide  Ruins  Community  Cemetery. 

Baldwin  died  May  29  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  7,  1923  in  Wide  Ruins 
into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Blackrock  Gaddy-Big  Water  People 
Clan . 

Baldwin  attended  Wide  Ruins  Boarding  School.  She  served  on  the  Wide 
Ruins  Boarding  School  Parent  Advisory  Committee.  Her  hobbies  included 
weaving  Wide  Ruins  vegetable-dyed  rugs,  pottery,  quilting,  sewing, 
crocheting,  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Larry,  Ivan,  D'Wayne  Baldwin  of  Wide  Ruins; 
daughters,  Bessi  B.  Yazzie  of  Gallup,  Dorothy  Baldwin  of  Sanders,  Ariz., 
Elsie  Baldwin  of  Wide  Ruins  and  Suzy  Baldwin  of  Window  Rock;  brothers, 

Dack  Gaddy  of  Houck,  Ariz.  and  Dohn  Gaddy  of  Wide  Ruins;  sister,  Marie  Y. 
Dohn  of  Wide  Ruins;  19  grandchildren;  17  great-grandchildren;  13  great- 
great  grandchildren;  and  eight  great-great-  great  grandchildren . 

Baldwin  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husdand,  Tom  D.  Baldwin;  sons, 

Henry  Baldwin  Sr.,  Albert  D.  Baldwin,  Donah  D.  Baldwin  and  Robert  D. 
Baldwin;  and  daughters,  Sylvia  and  Dulie  Baldwin. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ivan  Baldwin,  Ethan  Mintz,  Dohn  Gaddy,  D'Wayne 
Baldwin,  Clark  Barker  and  Trae  Baldwin. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  2,  2006 
Tashawn  Charley 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Tashawn  Dames  Charley,  infant,  will  be 
10  a.m.,  today  at  St.  Isabel  Church,  Lukachukai,  Ariz.  Father  Blane  Grein 
will  officate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lukachukai  Community  Church. 

Charley  died  May  25  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Aug.  22,  2005  in  Chinle  into 
the  Dear  Springs  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Dennifer  Davis  and  Troy  Charley;  brothers 
Derome  Davis  and  Deriah  Davis;  grandparents,  Marian  Lee  and  Larry 
Goldtooth  both  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  Thomas  Charley  and  Lillie  Nez  both  of 
Lukachukai . 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Ellen  May  Nez. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Troy  Charley,  Dacqueline  Chee,  Ernest  Yazzie  and 
Thomas  Charley. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
lames  Barker  Sr. 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  lames  Barker  Sr.,  85,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  lune  3 at  Church  of  God,  Sanders,  Ariz.  Florence  Baker  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Community  Cemetery,  Houck. 

Barker  Sr.  died  May  27  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  21,  1920  in  Sanders, 
Ariz.  into  the  Zuni  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  for  One 
Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan. 

Barker  Sr.  was  employed  with  the  Sanders  Elementary  School,  as  a bus 
driver  and  on  the  railroad.  His  hobbies  included  hunting  and  farming. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Agnes  Barker  of  Houck;  sons,  Emerson  Barker, 
Anderson  Barker  and  Donah  Barker,  all  of  Houck;  daughters,  Evangline 
Barker  of  Houck,  Anglea  lack  of  Phoenix  and  Monica  Footracer  and  Lula  M. 
McConnell,  both  of  Sanders,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Frank  of  Window  Rock,  Fred  of 
Touela,  Utah,  Charles  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Steve  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Bennie 
Barker  of  Sanders;  and  13  grandchildren. 

Barker  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Treva  and  sons,  Wilson, 
Fred  and  lames  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Charles  Barker,  Chad  Dennison,  Clay  Dennison,  Fred 
Barker,  Leland  Ashley  and  Delson  Roger. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Houck  Chapter  House. 

lune  3,  2006 

Lillie  Tsinajinnie-Morgan 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Lillie  Tsinajinnie-Morgan,  55,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  lune  5 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City 
Cemetery. 

Tsinajinnie-Morgan  died  May  30  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  22,  1951  in 
Steamboat,  Ariz.  into  the  Black  Streak  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote 
Pass  People  Clan. 

Tsinajinnie-Morgan  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  reading, 
writing,  cooking,  crossword  puzzles,  sewing  and  music. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Leander  Vicenti  of  Brimhall  and  Dewayne 
Tsinajinnie  of  China  Springs;  daughter,  Ernestine  Dixson  of  Brimhall; 
brother,  Larry  Tsinajinnie  of  Gallup;  sister,  Mary  Pablano  of  Gallup;  and 
six  grandchildren. 

Tsinajinnie-Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dameson  B. 
Morgan;  son,  Darrell  Vicenti;  parents,  Helen  Tsinnijinnie  and  Max 
Tsinajinnie;  sister,  Gaylene  Mitchell  and  brother,  Albert  Tsinajinnie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leander  Vicenti,  Larry  Tsinajinnie;  Ervin  Smith, 
Tyrone  H.  Dixson,  Ronnie  Antonio  and  Paul  Shorty. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Gallup  Church  of  God. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Dune  2,  2006 
Geraldine  D.  Gordon 

In  loving  memory  of  Geraldine  D.  Gordon  also  known  as  Bum  of  Whiteriver 
went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  May  27,  2006  at  the  Whiteriver  Indian  Health 
Service  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Dune  18,  1950  in  Whiteriver,  to  the  late  Dohn  Danford  and 
Geneva  Alchesay. 

Geraldine  is  survived  by  her  companion,  Richard  Palmer;  stepfather, 
Spencer  Alchesay;  daughter,  Charlotte  Gordon;  grandson:  Kevin  Kendelay; 
brother,  Dohnny  Danford  Sr.;  sisters,  Rosalita  Wool,  Caroline  Danford, 
Margarita  Gloshay,  Carol  Velasquez;  Aunts;  Melissa  Bonito,  Agnes  Declay; 

15  cousins,  23  nieces  and  nephews;  many  extended  friends  and  relatives. 


Geraldine  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Dohn  Danford;  mother, 
Geneva  Alchesay;  sister,  Clarice  Griggs;  brother,  Harold  White;  and  nephew 
Donnie  Danford. 

A one  night  wake  will  be  held  at  Spencer  Alchesay' s residence  at  Yucca 
Flatt  in  Whiteriver,  Saturday,  Dune  3 at  11  a.m.  Home  service  will  be 
Sunday,  Dune  4 with  Pastor  Edmund  Cosay  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at 
Whiteriver  Cemetery. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

Dune  2,  2006 
Mary  Hart  Waters 

Mary  Hart  Waters,  80,  passed  away  May  29,  2006  at  Kindred  Hospital  in 
San  Diego,  California.  She  was  born  in  Gadsden,  Arizona  in  1926.  Mary 
retired  as  a housekeeper  at  YRMC. 

Surviving  Mary  are  her  husband,  Floyd  Waters,  of  Winterhaven,  Calif.; 
daughters,  Nancy  (Dames)  Hart  French,  of  Avondale,  Ariz.,  Peggy  (Dohn) 
Defferson,  of  Winterhaven,  and  Benita  (Mike)  Waters,  of  Winterhaven.  She 
is  also  survived  by  her  uncle.  Dose  Robles,  of  Somerton,  Ariz.,  11 
grandchildren,  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Mary  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Tom  Hart;  mother,  Lola  Robson; 
daughter,  Marsha  Waters;  granddaughter , Darien  Murdock;  and  great-grandson 
Thai  Townsend,  Dr. 

Services  are  Monday,  Dune  5 at  West  Cocopah  Reservation  starting  at  5 p. 
m.  Cremation  will  be  Tuesday  at  5 a.m.  Final  resting  place  will  be  Cocopah 
Burial  Grounds  West  Reservation. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shaun  French,  Dustin  French,  Michael  French,  Thai 
Townsend,  Tomas  Defferson,  and  Dohn  Defferson. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Floyd  Waters,  Mike  Throssell,  David  Huck,  Dohn 
Christman,  Dose  Robles,  Caine  Palone,  Videl  Townsend,  Rita  Waters,  Alex 
Waters,  Dohnny  Waters,  Dames  French,  Doshua  Amador,  and  Wallace  Antone. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

May  30,  2006 

Emma  Dane  Hevewah-Reyes  'Bulldog' 

BLACKFOOT  - Emma  Dane  Hevewah-Reyes,  "Bulldog,"  born  Sept.  2,  1952,  to 
Lucille  Hevewah  and  Francisco  Largo,  passed  away  on  Thursday,  May  11,  2006 
from  an  extended  illness  at  her  residence  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

Emma  spent  her  entire  life  in  the  Blackfoot  area,  working  in  the  potato 
processing  industries  and  various  labor  jobs. 

She  met  her  husband,  Pete  Reyes,  whom  she  loved  very  much,  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

She  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  laughing,  kicking  up  her  heels,  playing 
her  guitar,  enjoying  the  company  of  friends  and  family  and  collecting  her 
Elvis  memorabilia. 

In  her  younger  years,  after  the  passing  of  both  her  parents,  she  was 
adopted  by  her  maternal  grandparents,  Dohn  Sr.,  and  Dane  Nephi  Hevewah, 
and  was  raised  on  Marshal  Road. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  her  parents,  grandparents,  uncles, 
aunties,  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces.  She  is  survived  by  her 
Aunt  Eloise  Hevewah  Little;  Uncle  Dohn  Hevewah  Dr.;  cousins,  whom  are  her 
brothers  and  sisters;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  whom  all  loved  her 
dearly;  numerous  paternal  family  throughout  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  a 
special  friend  and  her  daughter,  whom  she  shared  her  life  with  until  her 
passing. 

Her  body  was  taken  to  her  Aunt  Eloise  Little's  residence  Saturday,  May 
13,  2006,  at  2 p.m.,  on  West  Ferry  Butte  Road.  Traditional  funeral  prayer 
services  were  at  dusk  at  8 p.m.  by  family.  Everyone  who  knew  her  was 
welcome  to  attend. 

Burial  was  at  the  Sandhill  Cemetery  Monday,  May  15  at  2 p.m.  The  family 


can  be  contacted  at  782-0273  or  782-0042. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

May  31,  2006 
Gayle  Stone  Dim 

FORT  HALL  - Gayle  Stone  Dim,  77,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  at  her  home 
in  the  Gibson  area  on  Monday,  May  29,  2006. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  under  the  direction  of  Hawker  Funeral 
Home  and  will  be  announced. 

- Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

May  31,  2006 

Dohn  Bear 

WOLF  POINT  - Dohn  Bear,  41,  died  May  28,  2006,  at  the  home  of  a friend, 
of  natural  causes. 

An  evening  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Dune  2,  at  Clayton 
Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Dune  3,  at  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Chelsea  Cemetery.  There  will  be  a celebration  meal 
at  the  Wolf  Point  Community  Hall  following  the  burial  services. 

Dune  1,  2006 

Beulla  Sioux  Calf 

LAME  DEER  - On  Duly  16,  1926,  a very  special  child  was  born  to  Fred  and 
Flora  Roundstone  of  Busby.  During  her  youth,  she  enjoyed  horseback  riding 
with  her  friend  Rose  Eaglefeathers . Mom  was  the  youngest  of  four  children. 
Mom  was  a caregiver,  mother,  grandma  who  loved  people. 

Mom  was  struck  by  Cupid  on  Aug.  10,  1954,  when  she  met  the  love  of  her 
life.  Max  Sioux  Calf.  Together,  they  had  six  children:  Theresa  Ant 
(deceased),  Curtis  Ant  (deceased),  Sixxx  LeBeau  (Cindy),  Vangie  Hajisk 
(Gilbert),  Colleen  Spang  (Ron),  La  Force  Sioux  Calf.  Mom  had  two  sons  from 
a previous  marriage:  Alvin  and  Clinton  Bird  Hat.  She  is  also  survived  by 
19  grandchildren,  Leslie,  Sundance  and  Danell  Ant,  Curtiss,  Candy  and 
Tonweyin  Bird  Hat,  Silver,  Bo,  Patra,  Desta,  Kegan,  Kamilla  Sioux  Calf, 
Latoya  Standing  Rock,  Brittany  Solis,  Dre,  Adriano,  Sixxx  Dr.,  LeBeau, 

Roni  and  Fonz  Spang  and  Breanna  Stops;  four  great-grandchildren.  Crystal 
Star,  Dordan,  Angelia  and  Dustine. 

Mom  is  also  survived  by  cousin  Mildred  "Hazel"  Thunder  Bull  and  many 
nieces,  nephews  from  the  Lakota  side.  Mom  also  loved  her  daughters-in-law, 
Debra  Upham,  Pauline  Eagle  Feathers,  Lynda  Beaudry,  Zandra  Apple,  Carmen 
Welch,  Elizabeth  Braided  Hair,  and  one  son-in-law,  the  late  Alvin  Big 
Lefthand . 

Mom  lived  a long,  fruitful  life.  Every  day  she  woke  up  was  a challenge. 
Mom  lost  both  her  legs  due  to  diabetes  but  that  never  kept  her  down.  Mom 
danced  with  her  best  friend  Ellen  Kaline  (a.k.a.  Golden  Girls).  She  liked 
going  to  bingo  and  seeing  all  her  casino  friends.  The  Charging  Horse 
Casino  was  her  passion  and  she  was  always  happy  there. 

Colleen  and  I would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  helped  care  for  our  mom: 
Deaconess  Dialysis  Unit,  Big  Horn  Hospital  - Swing  Bed  (Laura,  Bubble  Gum), 
Northern  Cheyenne  Dialysis  Drivers,  Chris  Rochelle,  Hank  Big  Fire,  Tex 
Curley  and  Kim  Hiwalker.  Mom,  now  you  can  ride  into  the  sunset  with  Daddy. 
Not  goodbye,  we  will  see  you  again. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Friday,  Dune  2,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Beulla 
Sioux  Calf  residence.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Sioux  Calf  Cemetery  three 
miles  west  of  Lame  Deer.  Condolences  can  be  made  to  the  Sioux  Calf  family 
at  www.stevensonandsons.com.  Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 


May  30,  2006 


Sharon  Patacsil 

ROCKY  BOY  - Sharon  M.  (Dusty  Bull)  Patacsil,  whose  Indian  name  was 
Medicine  Rock  Woman,  58,  an  educator  of  Rocky  Boy,  died  of  cancer  on 
Sunday,  May  28,  2006,  at  Benefis  Hospital  in  Great  Falls. 

A wake  service  will  begin  today  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Rocky 
Boy.  Her  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  with 
burial  at  the  Patacsil  family  cemetery. 

Sharon  was  an  avid  reader.  She  enjoyed  fishing.  Native  artwork,  her 
collection  of  road  runners  and  Native  dolls,  shopping  for  shoes  and  coats, 
movies,  basketball  games,  baby  pageants,  going  to  pow-wows,  her  dogs  - 
Buttons,  Pepper,  Sparky,  Nika,  Coco,  Casino,  Speedy  and  Benji,  and  most  of 
all,  her  grandchildren . 

Sharon  was  born  in  Browning  on  Feb.  25,  1948.  She  graduated  from 
Browning  High  School  in  1966. 

In  1968,  she  married  Mario  Patacsil,  in  Havre.  Sharon  earned  her  B.A. 
degree  in  elementary  education  at  the  Northern  Montana  College  in  Havre  in 
1972.  She  taught  school  at  Head  Start  in  Rocky  Boy  before  moving  to 
Seattle  in  1976.  While  in  Seattle,  she  was  the  author  of  "DayBreak  Star 
Preschool  Activities"  education  books,  which  became  the  foundation  of  the 
Day  Break  Star  Head  Start  program  for  United  Indians  of  All  Tribes 
Foundation.  She  became  the  executive  director  of  the  program,  earning 
national  recognition  for  her  educating  accomplishments.  Sharon  also  was 
the  director  of  the  Washington  state-funded  pre-school  program,  which  she 
directed  in  conjunction  with  the  Day  Break  Star  Head  Start  for  20  years. 

In  1995,  Sharon  earned  her  master's  degree  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  In  1996,  Sharon  and  Mario  moved  back 
to  Rocky  Boy.  Sharon  became  the  special  education  teacher  at  Rocky  Boy 
Elementary  School,  and  then  was  the  personnel  director  at  Rocky  Boy  School 
In  2001,  Sharon  earned  an  administrative  endorsement  at  Montana  State 
University-Bozeman,  and  then  was  principal  of  Rocky  Boy  Elementary  School. 
Sharon  was  a loving  and  caring  person.  Sharon  was  well-respected  for  her 
education  leadership.  She  strongly  believed  in  quality  education  for  all 
children.  She  was  a loving  wife  for  38  years  and  a loving  mother,  sister, 
aunt,  grandmother,  great-aunt. 

Sharon  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Anthony  and  Gladys  Dusty 
Bull;  brothers,  Darrell,  Donald,  and  Bernard;  and  sister,  Ella  Mae. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Mario  Patacsil,  Sr.;  sons,  Mario 
(Lucilla)  Patacsil  3r.  and  Shane  (Dorrina)  Patacsil  of  Rocky  Boy; 
grandchildren,  Shania  Isiah,  Ariana,  Shane  Dr.,  Mario  III,  and  Sharon,  all 
of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters,  Anna  Lee  Pemberton,  Gloria  Old  Person,  Yvonne  Upham 
of  Browning;  brothers,  Darryl  Anywaush  of  Granite  Falls,  Minn.,  Dennis 
Anywaush  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Harold  Dusty  Bull  of  Browning. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

May  22,  2006 

Kyla  Jewel  Namaypoke  (Oshie),  of  Kenora 
Waabishkipinensiik  - Ojijaak  Ododem 
January  25,  1990  - May  22,  2006 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  and  sadness  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  Kyla 
Suddenly  on  May  22,  2006,  the  Creator  summoned  our  precious  Jewel  to 
become  an  Angel. 

Kyla  Jewel  was  predeceased  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  Bobby  Namaypoke; 
and  paternal  grandfather,  Jimmy  Oshie;  great  grandfather  Harry  Namaypoke 
of  Manitou  Rapids;  great  grandparents,  Charlie  and  Gertie  Oshie;  Joe  and 
Minerva  Copenace;  Uncles  Maynard  Oshie,  Arnold  Oshie,  and  Melvin  Oshie; 
Walter  Oshie,  Alex  Copenace,  Edward  Copenace,  aunties  Maggie  Medicine, 

Nora  May  Crow,  cousin  and  best  friend  Evanah  Mandamin.  Kyla  leaves  to 
mourn  her  parents,  James  Oshie  and  Jacqueline  Oshie;  her  brother  Calvin 
Oshie,  brother  Bobby  Mandamin  and  his  wife  Amanda  Medicine  and  their 
children  November  and  Lily,  and  brothers  Ivan  Mandamin,  Jordan  Nash  and 


Taras  Cowley,  Uncles  Robert  John  Namaypoke,  wife  Lorna  Oshie  and  their 
children  Michelle  and  Bobby  Waylon  Namaypoke,  wife  Debbie  and  child 
Shaylon,  Garnet  and  wife  Mary  lane,  children  Mario,  Summer,  and  Star. 
Aunties  Verna  and  husband  Farrell  White  and  their  children  Brandon,  Reena 
Rae,  lessi,  and  River.  Leona  Namaypoke  and  husband  Farrell  Desrosiers, 
their  children  Karrah  Dawn,  Shayde,  and  Wyatt.  Shannon  Namaypoke  and 
husband  Steve  loseph,  children  Rayne,  Zoe,  Deneah,  and  Crystal.  Aunties, 
Brenda  and  husband  Aaron  Morrison,  children  Aileen,  Royden,  Destiny,  and 
Erin,  Lorna  and  husband  Robert.  Darlene  and  husband  Floyd  Mandamin, 
children,  Farrah,  April,  Little  lames.  Precious,  Gemisi,  and  Tyson.  Uncle 
Byron  and  Sharon,  Little  Byron  and  Angelina.  Uncle  Carey  Oshie.  Great 
grandparents  Kathleen  Crow  and  Mary  Paypompee,  and  grandparents,  Flarry  and 
Ann  Windigo;  Eva  Oshie.  There  are  other  numerous  relatives  who  loved  her 
dearly  not  mentioned  here. 

Kyla  also  leaves  her  boyfriend  of  two  years  Sammy  Paypompee.  Her  best 
friends,  Rianna  White,  Rayne  Namaypoke,  Alicia  Medicine,  Whitney  Nash, 
Reena  Rae,  Andrew  Crow,  her  aunt  and  confidante,  Rosie  Green  and  many  more 
of  her  age.  Her  friends,  who  called  her  "Kyla  Beans"  say  she  loved  to 
laugh  and  joke  around  when  they  were  with  her.  Her  favorite  music  group 
was  "Smile  Empty  Soul",  and  her  favorite  color  was  blue,  and  the  number 
twelve.  Kyla  was  good  with  computers,  and  she  loved  chatting  with  friends 
on  the  internet.  She  adored  and  loved  her  younger  brother  Calvin  and  her 
little  nieces  November  Sky  and  Lily  Maggie. 

Wake  Service  to  start  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  25,  2006.  Funeral 
Service  to  be  held  on  Friday,  May  26,  2006  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
Northwest  Angle  #37  Community  Complex.  Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation 
Centre  (Kenora)  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

A Traditional  Ceremony  will  be  held  for  Wabishkipinensiik  and  will  be 
officiated  by  grandfather  Harry  Windigo  of  Stanjikoming  First  Nation. 

lames  and  Jacqueline  Oshie  would  like  to  thank  those  many  who  have  come 
to  show  love  and  support  in  their  time  of  need. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements. 

May  26,  2006 

Emile  Leonard  Fontaine,  of  Grassy  Narrows,  ON 

Emile  Leonard  Fontaine,  a resident  of  Grassy  Narrows,  Ontario,  passed 
away  on  Friday,  May  26,  2006  in  Grassy  Narrows,  Ontario. 

A full  and  complete  obituary  to  follow. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

May  31,  2006 
Vanessa  Dawn  Delorme 

DELORME,  VANESSA  DAWN  - Born  April  19,  1975,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  Passed 
away  on  May  28,  2006. 

Vanessa  was  predeceased  by  her  Grandparents : Mary  Angelina  Mintuck, 
Clifford  Sangwais,  Rosalie  Sangwais;  Brothers:  Wilfred  Kevin  Delorme,  Chad 
George,  Terry  George;  Sisters:  Wanda  Lee  Delorme,  Pamela  George;  Aunts: 
Audrey  Mintuck,  Candace  Sangwais,  Sheryl  Ann  Mintuck;  Uncles:  Vern 
Sangwais,  Larry  Mintuck. 

She  leaves  to  mourn  in  her  passing.  Children:  Kayla,  Shanise,  Hailly  and 
Montana  Delorme;  Mother:  Marlene  Delorme/Rutherford  (Howard);  Father: 

Terry  Sangwais  (Debbie);  Brothers:  Brian  (Fran)  Delorme,  Eldon  (Tammy) 
Delorme;  Sisters:  Tina  Delorme,  Lana  Delorme;  Uncles:  Victor  (Charlotte) 
Tanner  (special  uncle),  Murray  Ross  (Rocks)  Mintuck,  Wallace  Alexson 
(Florence),  Lyle  Sangwais;  Aunties:  Deena  Francis,  Carol  (Wayne)  Mintuck, 
Theresa  (Kevin)  Tanner;  Special  Aunties:  Linda,  Marilyn,  Bonnie  and  Debbie 
Tanner;  Special  Cousin  (sister)  Tiffany  Tanner;  Nieces  & Nephews:  Michael, 
Greg,  Colin,  Brianna,  Chad,  Tianna,  D.3.,  Desiree,  Jillian,  Brennan, 
Cherish,  Sheryl,  Brendan,  Shawn,  Lashanda,  Shania,  Justice,  Keenan, 
numerous  cousins  and  relatives. 

Wake  will  be  held  Wednesday,  May  31,  2006  at  5:00  P.M.  Funeral  Services 


on  Thursday  Dune  1,  2006  at  11:00  A.M.  at  Marieval  Parish  Hall  on 
Cowessess  First  Nations.  Broadview,  Saskatchewan. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

June  17,  2006 

Zuni  ik'ohbu  yachunne/turning  moon 
Mvskogee  kvco-hvsee/blackberry  moon 
Yuchi  cpaconendzo/blackberry  ripening  moon 
Anishnaabe  ode ' imini-giizis/strawberry  moon 
Cree  sagipukawipizun/moon  when  the  leaves  come  out 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Native  American  Poetry, 

Indigenous  Peoples  Literature  and  Chiapas95-En  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


When  many  of  our  schools  are  not  making  adequate  yearly  progress, 
why  would  you  decrease  the  staff  on  the  ground  to  provide  technical 
assistance?" 

Robert  Cournoyer,  Chairman  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


Some  good  news  came  out  of  the  discussions  with  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Details  are  provided  by  The  Lovely  Janet... 


Regular  Wotanging  Ikche  readers  know  that  the  state  of  Georgia's  Parks 
Department  and  the  state's  resident  Indians  (federally  enrolled , state 
enrolled,  and  unenrolled  people  of  Indian  heritage)  have  been  wrangling 
over  what  standards  should  apply  to  Indians  involved  in  events  on  Park 
premises,  and  who  should  develop  those  standards. 

Brief  background:  After  an  incident  in  2004  that  was  essentially  about 
two  Indians  in  a "who's  the  REAL  Indian"  dispute  at  a Native  American 
park-sponsored  event,  the  Park  service  quietly  sent  out  a memo  that 
outlined  some  very  stringent  restrictions  on  who  could  present  as  an 
Indian,  or  even  DRESS  as  an  Indian  or  claim  heritage  at  Park  events,  and 
specifically  banned  pow  wows.  A couple  of  individual  Indians  found  out 
about  it  when  asking  about  a pow  wow  permit  at  a park,  then  quietly  went 
away  when  they  were  refused.  Finally,  earlier  this  year,  an  Indian,  Larry 
Mindler,  decided  he  wasn't  going  to  just  tuck  his  tail  and  slink  off.  He 
protested.  He  gathered  other  Indians  to  protest  at  board  meetings  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  Even  the  press  and  an  advocacy  group 
got  involved. 

As  you  can  see  from  Larry's  note,  the  matter  is  resolved.  First  the  state 
decided  pow  wows  could  be  held  on  a non-state-sponsored  basis  in  the  parks 
as  space  permitted.  Now  the  entire  issue  of  a special  process  for 
state-sponsored  Indian  events  has  been  dropped. 

After  an  initially  rocky  start,  Larry  has  contracted  for  a pow  wow  at 
Ft.  Yargo  State  Park  (just  north  of  Atlanta)  the  last  weekend  in  August, 
not  only  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  but  with  active  assistance 
from  some  of  its  staff. 

With  Larry,  I'd  like  to  thank  the  Indian  people  of  Georgia  and  surrounding 
states,  who  were  willing  to  stand  up  to  an  unjust  policy,  to  an  advocacy/ 
mediation  group,  ProFreedom  America,  who  helped  defuse  initial  hostility 
and  suspicion,  and  start  productive  discussion,  and  to  officials  at  the 
State  of  Georgia's  Parks  Department,  for  their  willingness  to  change  in  a 
way  that  benefits  our  people. 


+/// 

Janet  Smith 

owlstar@bellsouth . net 
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News  of  the  people  featured 

- Georia  Parks  update 

- Crow  Tribe  Youth  Basketball  Camp 
a huge  success 

- One  Nation  still  on  the  move 

- Cobell  Lawyer  explains 
flaws  in  BIA  Accounting 

- Interior  Department 
wins  key  Court  battle 

- Supreme  Court  rejects 
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in  this  issue  

- GIAGO:  Gonzaga  honors  Editor 
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- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Laughter  best  N A Medicine,  too 

- SOTA:  Opposition  to  Biker  Bar 
at  Bear  Butte 

- RODRIGUEZ:  A simple  Guide 
to  Anti-Assimilation 

- COMMENTARY:  Federal  Recognition 


another  Tribal  Land  Claim 

- Chairmen ' s Ass ' n 

sues  over  Edu.  Reorganization 

- North  Dakota  Indian  Students 
being  left  behind 

- Rally  venue  gets  Liquor  License 

- UK  Telegraph: 

Can  Indians  defeat  Sen.  Burns? 
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on  Colville  River 
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- Help  most  welcome 
for  Indian  Stations 
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Where  did  it  go? 

- DODI  RAVE:  Indian  Home  loan 
gives  couple  a start 

- YELLOW  BIRD:  Women, 

we  need  your  voice  in  Office 

- GABE  MENTUCK:  I am  still  an  Indian 

"RE : Georia  Parks  update" 


isn't  Recognition 

- WINDSPEAKER: 

The  Cost  of  Negilgence 

- Six  Nations  Claim:  Lost  lands 

- High  rates  of  violence 
seen  among  Canada  Natives 

- Treaty  no.  9 of  1906: 
Commemoration  denounced 

- Former  B.C.  FN  Leader 
running  for  AFN  leadership 

- Court  rules  in  favor  of 
Native-only  Fishery 

- NARCO  NEWS: 

The  World  is  going  to  Hell... 

- Alex  Benhumea  Dies 

a Month  after  Atenco 

- Upper  Sioux  Reservation 
goes  'Zero  Tolerance' 

- Third  Murder  this  Year 
on  Reservation 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Help  Wanted:  Native  American 
Prisoners  Network 

- Rustywire:  Indian  Song 

- Lee  Goins  Poem: 

You  are  my  Soulmate 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Arapaho  tongue  seen  as  at  risk 
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From:  "Wisdom  Bear"  <GatheringofNationsGeorgia@Yahoo . com> 

Sub j : Good  morning  All 

Good  morning  All 

This  is  an  update  to  let  you  know  what  has  been  going  on  at  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Georgia  State  Parks  and  Historic  Site. 

I now  have  a signed  contract  with  Georgia  State  Parks  to  do  the  powwow 
event  in  Fort  Yargo  State  Park,  Winder  Georgia. 

My  understanding  with  Steve  Saunders,  Assistant  Chief  Operations  Manager 
for  the  Georgia  State  Parks  is  that  they  have  completely  removed  any 
recommendations  and  or  draft  policies  or  policies  in  regard  to  Native 
American  events  in  the  State  Park  System.  They  are  now  considering  events 
on  a per  events  basis.  This  has  to  do  with  how  big  the  Park  is  that  you 
want  to  have  an  event  in  and  whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of  handling 
the  traffic  flow. 

I want  to  thank  all  that  emailed,  called  and/or  supported  this  endeavor 
to  get  the  Georgia  State  Parks  to  come  into  the  21st  century.  Thanks  is 
also  due  to  ProFreedom  America,  who  helped  craft  the  first  steps  of  this 
agreement  - clarification  that  pow  wows  were  permitted  as  concessions  and 
an  agreement  to  re-examine  the  "Indian  policy,"  and  to  Becky  Kelley, 
Director  of  Georgia  State  Parks  and  Recreation,  Dohn  Thompson,  Chief  of 
Operations  and  Steve  Saunders,  assistant  for  their  cooperation  as  we 
worked  out  this  agreement. 

Also  I would  like  to  make  an  open  invitation  to  all  that  are  in  the  area 
on  August  the  25th  26  and  27th  of  2006  to  attend  the  powwow  at  Fort  Yargo 
State  Park  in  Winder,  Georgia  so  that  we  may  show  the  state  that  we  do 
have  interest  in  this  park  system  and  our  Native  American  events.  Attached 
to  this  e-mail  is  also  a flier  for  the  event  that  you  can  printout  and  use 
for  yourself  and  or  print  copies  and  give  to  your  friends. 

Once  again  thank  you  for  your  help  in  whatever  manner  you  chose  to  help. 
Larry  Mindler 
"Wisdom  Bear" 


RE:  Crow  Tribe  Youth  Basketball  Camp  a huge  success 
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Sign-ups  for  tribal  basketball  camp  exceeds  expectations 
By  LAURA  TODE 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Dune  9,  2006 

The  Crow  Tribe's  multipurpose  building  in  Crow  Agency  vibrated  with  the 
sound  of  what  seemed  like  1,000  bouncing  basketballs  earlier  this  week 
during  a three-day  basketball  camp  for  children  in  kindergarten  through 
the  eighth  grade. 

Every  one  of  the  little  dribblers  dreams  of  growing  up  to  take  center 
court  at  the  tipoff  of  a home  game.  Basketball  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Crow 
people,  but  until  this  week  a basketball  camp  had  never  been  held  on  the 
reservation . 

In  addition  to  the  camp,  a 24-hour  high  school  basketball  tournament 
started  Thursday  afternoon. 

Hardin  High  School  Head  Coach  Mike  Erickson,  who  helped  organize  the 
tournament,  said  the  turnout  for  the  camp  exceeded  expectations.  He 
planned  for  250,  but  more  than  420  applications  came  in  from  across 
Bighorn  County.  He  said  about  125  children  were  turned  away  because  their 
applications  were  turned  in  late.  Some  20  teams  registered  to  play  in  the 
24-hour  tournament.  Monday,  during  registration  for  the  camp,  a long  line 
of  parents  and  their  children  stretched  out  the  doors  of  the  Crow  tribal 
multipurpose  building  and  wrapped  around  the  parking  lot. 

"In  the  back  of  my  mind  I knew  it  could  be  this  big,  I just  didn't  know 
it  would  be  this  big  this  year,"  Erickson  said. 

High  school  players  and  coaches  from  Hardin  and  other  schools  on  the 
Crow  reservation  staffed  the  camp,  and  MSU-Billings  basketball  standout 
Buddy  Windy  Boy,  from  Lodge  Grass  - almost  a celebrity  on  the  reservation 
- also  volunteered  to  coach. 

"This  is  great.  I never  had  things  like  this  on  the  rez  when  I was  a 
kid,"  Windy  Boy  said  between  drills. 

The  camp  and  24-hour  tournament  were  sponsored  by  the  Crow  tribe,  along 
with  Running  Strong  for  Native  American  Youth.  The  grass-roots  nonprofit 
group  from  Alexandria,  Va.,  donated  funds  to  provide  a T-shirt,  basketball 
shoes  and  a basketball  for  each  camp  participant. 

Running  Strong  was  started  by  Olympic  gold  medalist  Billy  Mills,  an 
Oglala  Lakota  Sioux  who  was  raised  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota.  In  the  1964  Olympics  in  Tokyo,  he  won  the  10,000-meter  race, 
setting  an  Olympic  record  of  28  minutes  and  24.4  seconds. 

The  Center  Pole  Foundation  in  Crow  rounded  up  more  than  50  volunteers 
and  donated  $2,000  for  snacks. 

"We  are  teaching  them  how  to  ...  empower  themselves  through  work,"  said 
Center  Pole  Executive  Director  Peggy  White.  "In  order  for  them  to  have  a 
good  basketball  team  they  have  to  work." 

In  addition  to  teaching  ball-handling  skills  and  defense,  volunteers 
provided  guidance  on  core  values,  including  citizenship,  honesty, 
responsibility  and  respect.  The  youth  were  also  encouraged  to  place 
education  first  and  basketball  second.  The  student  displaying  the  best 
sportsmanship  during  the  camp  received  a free-standing  basketball  goal. 

"You  can  relate  a lot  of  basketball  back  into  life,  like  teamwork  and 
not  giving  up  when  it  gets  hard,"  Windy  Boy  said. 

The  basketball  camp  wrapped  up  Wednesday  with  an  American  Indian  prayer, 
ceremony  and  traditional  singing  and  drumming. 

Contact  Laura  Tode  at  ltode@billingsgazette.com  or  657-1392. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Billings  Gazette. 
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One  Nation  still  on  the  move 

Group  touts  poll  showing  opposition  to  "reservation  shopping" 

Sam  Lewin 
Dune  6,  2006 

The  anti-tribal  sovereignty  group  One  Nation  is  touting  a recent  series 
of  events  as  proof  that  the  organization  is  beginning  to  spread  its 
message. 

One  Nation  executive  director  Barb  Lindsay  is  circulating  an  e-mail 
stating,  "We  made  the  news  in  Maine,"  that  trumpets  the  Magic  City  Morning 
Star's  word-for-word  republication  of  a press  release  from  the  group.  The 
statement  concerns  efforts  by  One  Nation  to  convince  federal  officials  to 
overturn  a section  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act. 

The  paper's  publishers  describe  the  Magic  Morning  Star  as  "the  only 
online  newspaper  covering  the  Katahdin  area  of  Millinocket,  East 
Millinocket,  and  Medway,  Maine....  the  product  of  a collective  of 
independent  volunteer  media;  reporters,  columnists,  and  editors  who  have 
come  together  to  provide  timely  news  coverage  of  events  in  the  Katahdin 
area,  a service  that  is  not  currently  available  from  other  sources." 

The  group  is  also  circulating  a graph  published  in  New  York's  Lockport 
Union  Sun  and  Dournal  showing  each  state's  gross  gambling  revenue,  and 
comparing  that  to  how  much  is  spent  on  treatment  for  gambling  addiction. 
According  to  the  graph  Oklahoma  spends  a million  dollars  on  gambling 
treatment,  while  gambling  grosses  top  one  billion.  Nevada,  dominated  by 
non-Indian  casinos,  grosses  over  ten  billion  per  year  in  gambling  revenue 
but  spends  less  than  Oklahoma  on  gambling  treatment,  $820,000. 

Oklahoma  officials  have  estimated  that  up  to  51,000  Oklahomans  are 
"pathological"  gamblers. 

A statement  from  the  office  of  State  Rep.  Lance  Cargill  R-Harrah  issued 
in  the  fall  of  last  year  reported  that  "Oklahoma  does  not  yet  have  any 
certified  gambling  treatment  programs  and  earmarks  only  7 cents  per  capita 
on  gambling  treatment,"  but  also  pointed  out  that  "once  Oklahoma's  lottery 
is  launched,  a portion  of  that  revenue  will  go  to  gambling  treatment, 
potentially  increasing  state  spending  on  treatment  to  21  cents  per  capita. 

One  Nation  is  also  buoyed  by  a poll  showing  voters  are  strongly  opposed 
to  the  concept  of  "reservation  shopping."  According  to  the  poll: 

- Fifty-five  percent  of  Americans  oppose  Indian  tribes  acquiring  lands 
far  from  their  historic  homelands  to  build  casinos. 

- Seventy-nine  percent  expressed  concerns  that  casino  companies  and 
developers  are  exploiting  the  special  historical  status  of  Native 
Americans . 

- Eighty  percent  of  voters  said  the  possibility  of  developers  and 
lobbyists  contributing  money  to  politicians  in  exchange  for  land 
recognition  is  of  personal  concern  to  them 

- Eighty-five  percent  of  participants  said  they  would  like  to  see  the 
government  assist  Native  Americans  in  economic  development  other  than 
casinos . 

Flart  Research  Associates  and  Public  Opinion  Strategies  conducted  the 
poll.  The  release  being  circulated  by  One  Nation  does  not  include  a margin 
of  error  or  the  demographics  of  the  people  queried  for  the  survey. 

One  Nation  has  its  roots  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  fishing  protests  of 
the  1970s.  The  organization  also  has  a branch  in  Oklahoma,  listing  the 
Oklahoma  Petroleum  Marketers  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  as 
some  of  its  members. 

Lindsay,  the  national  group's  executive  director,  has  claimed  in  the 


past  to  be  a member  of  a non-federally  recognized  Indian  tribe  called  the 
Western  Cherokee,  based  in  Salem,  Missouri.  In  late  2004  however,  the 
tribe  released  a statement  that  they  "cannot  find  any  record  of  Ms. 

Lindsay  in  our  files."  They  release  also  stated:  "One  Nation  is  not 
recognized  nor  supported  by  the  Western  Cherokee  nor  will  it  ever  have  any 
support  from  the  Western  Cherokee.  The  anti  Native  American  approach  of 
One  Nation  should  be  questioned  by  all  people. . .these  actions  only  seem  to 
be  designed  to  create  an  unfounded  fear  in  people,  in  a time  that  healing 
needs  to  take  place." 

Lindsay  has  also  criticized  the  Native  American  Times  for  referring  to 
One  Nation  as  "anti-tribal  sovereignty,"  demanding  in  an  e-mail  that  our 
publication  make  a "retraction  or  correction  to  the  article  calling  us  an 
'anti-tribal  sovereignty'  group;  do  it  soon.  Then  cease  and  desist  doing 
this . " 

The  letter  came  in  reaction  to  a story  detailing  One  Nation's  effort  to 
encourage  elected  officials  to  eliminate  what  the  group  terms  "loopholes" 
in  tribal  campaign  contributions. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  reports  that  in  the  2004 
election  cycle,  tribes  made  just  one-third  of  one  percent  (0.3%)  of  the 
total  nationwide  campaign  contributions. 

In  her  e-mail,  Lindsay  also  wrote,  "Is  your  goal  to  cause  divisiveness 
and  ill  will?  Calling  names  is  for  schoolchildren." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  Country  Today 
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Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  with  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  has  been  part 
of  the  attorney  team  working  on  Cobell  v.  Norton  since  the  inception  of 
the  lawsuit,  which  seeks  an  accurate  accounting  from  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  accounts,  as  well  as 
reform  of  IIM  accounting  systems  and  a restatement  of  the  accounts. 

Congress  is  currently  considering  legislation  that  would  restate  the 
accounts  and  settle  other  outstanding  points  of  contention  between  the 
litigants . 

Keith  Harper:  Now  let  me  just  run  through  some  numbers.  If  you're  talking 
a 20  percent  error  rate,  based  on  all  their  [Interior  Department's] 
numbers.  Because  there's  certain  things  that  people  think  of  as  variables 
that  aren't  variables.  The  government  concedes  that  between  1909  and  about 
2000,  $13  billion  without  interest  came  through,  was  deposited  into  the 
Individual  Indian  [Money]  trust.  That's  their  number.  Among  other  places, 
that  was  stated  in  their  proposed  findings  and  conclusions  for  trial  one 

point  five I'm  not  making  this  up.  This  is  their  number.  ...  They've 

testified  to  that  routinely  ...  $13  billion  between  1909  and  2000.  ... 

Interestingly,  if  you  take  the  normal  interest  rates  utilized  by  the  BIA 
with  respect  to  how  they  actually  invested  these  funds,  those  are  the 
interest  rates  that  ought  to  be  utilized.  But  I see  some  talk  sometimes  of. 
Oh,  we  should  use  a 3 percent  interest  rate.  We  should  use  a 4 percent  - 
no,  we  shouldn't  use  any  interest  rate  except  for  the  actual  interest  rate. 


And  those  are  identifiable.  ... 

You  take  that  and  you  go  back  to  1887,  and  you  get  a flow  of  what  the 
interest  rate  was,  actually  - that  was  actually  utilized.  And  that's  the 
way  to  do  it,  right  ...  so  we're  using  actual  data  from  them.  And  if  you 
take  that  $13  billion,  and  you  give  the  actual  interest  rate,  then  all  you 
have  to  do  is  figure  out  what  the  error  rate  is.  That's  all  you  have  to 
figure  out.  Because  everything  else  is  nonvariable.  And  if  you  do  it  that 
way,  based  on  their  own  $13  billion,  a 10  percent  error  rate  is  $14.8 
billion.  A 20  percent  error  rate  is  $29.7  billion  dollars 

What  are  we  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  20  percent  error  rate?  We're 
talking  about  - despite  the  fact  that  the  government  has  conceded  in 
report  after  report  - that  they  have  no  internal  controls,  none.  They  have 
no  accounts  receivable  system.  They  have  fraud.  They  have  corruption.  ... 

With  respect  to  the  historical  accounting,  no  internal  controls,  fraud, 
corruption,  pervasive  in  the  institution,  use  of  Indian  trust  fund  as 
slush  money,  slush  funds.  This  is  all  from  their  own  reports.  To  say  that 
there  is  a 20  percent  error  rate  means  that  they  properly  collected, 
invested  and  disbursed  to  the  correct  beneficiary  80  percent  of  the  monies 
Now  given  what  we  know  of  the  record  of  malfeasance  from  the  very 
beginning,  that  is  very  high,  to  say  80  percent  reached  the  right  person. 

. . Four  out  of  five  times  they  actually  collected,  invested  and  disbursed 
properly?  I mean,  you  know,  I've  got  a lot  of  bridges  I can  sell  you  if 
you  believe  that,  you  know,  I mean  given  what  we  know  about  this  system 
and  given  what  they've  already  documented.  Now  nothing  they're  doing,  with 
respect  to  their  accounting,  is  actually  getting  close  to  testing  these 
issues.  Collections,  investments,  disbursements  - they  don't  test  them. 

For  example,  they  say  a disbursement  transaction  is  supported  if  it  is  on 
their  ledger.  So  they  have  it  on  their  ledger,  and  it's  considered 
supported  because  it's  on  the  ledger.  You  see,  there's  no  check  on  it. 

They  need  some  supporting  documentation.  ...  The  notion  that  they  could 
have  no  supporting  documentation  and  still  consider  it  accounted  for  is 
exactly  what  you  don't  do  in  an  accounting. 

ICT : ...  Are  you  really  not  confident  in  what  Ross  Swimmer  [the  Department 
of  Interior's  special  trustee  for  the  Indian  trust]  and  the  folks  [at  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  within  the  Interior  Department]  are  doing, 
in  terms  of  just  reform? 

Harper:  I am  absolutely  not  confident.  ...  There  is  no  reason  to  have  any 
confidence,  first  of  all.  ... 

ICT:  And  this  is  - the  court  tested  this?  Is  this  what  the  court  tested? 

Harper:  Precisely.  Yeah,  oh  yeah.  It's  all  in  the  findings  of  the  District 
Court.  So,  so  Ross  Swimmer  ... 

ICT:  Well,  let's  say  Swimmer  says  Anadarko  [agency]  has  tested  OK,  we're 
pretty  happy  with  where  we're  at  with  the  Anadarko  system,  because  they've 
brought  some  system  online  and  [it]  seems  to  work? 

Harper:  ...  I anxiously  await  their  ability  to  demonstrate  in  a court  of 
law  that  the  Anadarko  agency  [trust  accounting  system]  works.  ...  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  our  sources  as  well.  And  they're  not  through 
the  filter  of  the  administration.  ... 
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Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  with  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  has  been  part 


of  the  attorney  team  working  on  Cobell  v.  Norton  since  the  inception  of 
the  lawsuit,  which  seeks  an  accurate  accounting  from  the  Interior 
Department  of  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  accounts,  as  well  as 
reform  of  IIM  accounting  systems  and  a restatement  of  the  accounts. 

Congress  is  currently  considering  legislation  that  would  restate  the 
accounts  and  settle  other  outstanding  points  of  contention  between  the 
litigants . 

Keith  Harper:  Now  let  me  just  run  through  some  numbers.  If  you're  talking 
a 20  percent  error  rate,  based  on  all  their  [Interior  Department's] 
numbers.  Because  there's  certain  things  that  people  think  of  as  variables 
that  aren't  variables.  The  government  concedes  that  between  1909  and  about 
2000,  $13  billion  without  interest  came  through,  was  deposited  into  the 
Individual  Indian  [Money]  trust.  That's  their  number.  Among  other  places, 
that  was  stated  in  their  proposed  findings  and  conclusions  for  trial  one 

point  five I'm  not  making  this  up.  This  is  their  number.  ...  They've 

testified  to  that  routinely  ...  $13  billion  between  1909  and  2000.  ... 

Interestingly,  if  you  take  the  normal  interest  rates  utilized  by  the  BIA 
with  respect  to  how  they  actually  invested  these  funds,  those  are  the 
interest  rates  that  ought  to  be  utilized.  But  I see  some  talk  sometimes  of. 
Oh,  we  should  use  a 3 percent  interest  rate.  We  should  use  a 4 percent  - 
no,  we  shouldn't  use  any  interest  rate  except  for  the  actual  interest  rate. 
And  those  are  identifiable.  ... 

You  take  that  and  you  go  back  to  1887,  and  you  get  a flow  of  what  the 
interest  rate  was,  actually  - that  was  actually  utilized.  And  that's  the 
way  to  do  it,  right  ...  so  we're  using  actual  data  from  them.  And  if  you 
take  that  $13  billion,  and  you  give  the  actual  interest  rate,  then  all  you 
have  to  do  is  figure  out  what  the  error  rate  is.  That's  all  you  have  to 
figure  out.  Because  everything  else  is  nonvariable.  And  if  you  do  it  that 
way,  based  on  their  own  $13  billion,  a 10  percent  error  rate  is  $14.8 
billion.  A 20  percent  error  rate  is  $29.7  billion  dollars 

What  are  we  talking  about  when  we  talk  about  20  percent  error  rate?  We're 
talking  about  - despite  the  fact  that  the  government  has  conceded  in 
report  after  report  - that  they  have  no  internal  controls,  none.  They  have 
no  accounts  receivable  system.  They  have  fraud.  They  have  corruption.  ... 

With  respect  to  the  historical  accounting,  no  internal  controls,  fraud, 
corruption,  pervasive  in  the  institution,  use  of  Indian  trust  fund  as 
slush  money,  slush  funds.  This  is  all  from  their  own  reports.  To  say  that 
there  is  a 20  percent  error  rate  means  that  they  properly  collected, 
invested  and  disbursed  to  the  correct  beneficiary  80  percent  of  the  monies. 
Now  given  what  we  know  of  the  record  of  malfeasance  from  the  very 
beginning,  that  is  very  high,  to  say  80  percent  reached  the  right  person.  . 
. . Four  out  of  five  times  they  actually  collected,  invested  and  disbursed 
properly?  I mean,  you  know,  I've  got  a lot  of  bridges  I can  sell  you  if 
you  believe  that,  you  know,  I mean  given  what  we  know  about  this  system 
and  given  what  they've  already  documented.  Now  nothing  they're  doing,  with 
respect  to  their  accounting,  is  actually  getting  close  to  testing  these 
issues.  Collections,  investments,  disbursements  - they  don't  test  them. 

For  example,  they  say  a disbursement  transaction  is  supported  if  it  is  on 
their  ledger.  So  they  have  it  on  their  ledger,  and  it's  considered 
supported  because  it's  on  the  ledger.  You  see,  there's  no  check  on  it. 

They  need  some  supporting  documentation.  ...  The  notion  that  they  could 
have  no  supporting  documentation  and  still  consider  it  accounted  for  is 
exactly  what  you  don't  do  in  an  accounting. 

ICT : ...  Are  you  really  not  confident  in  what  Ross  Swimmer  [the  Department 
of  Interior's  special  trustee  for  the  Indian  trust]  and  the  folks  [at  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  within  the  Interior  Department]  are  doing, 
in  terms  of  just  reform? 


Harper:  I am  absolutely  not  confident.  ...  There  is  no  reason  to  have  any 
confidence,  first  of  all.  ... 


ICT : And  this  is  - the  court  tested  this?  Is  this  what  the  court  tested? 

Harper:  Precisely.  Yeah,  oh  yeah.  It's  all  in  the  findings  of  the  District 
Court.  So,  so  Ross  Swimmer  ... 

ICT:  Well,  let's  say  Swimmer  says  Anadarko  [agency]  has  tested  OK,  we're 
pretty  happy  with  where  we're  at  with  the  Anadarko  system,  because  they've 
brought  some  system  online  and  [it]  seems  to  work? 

Harper:  ...  I anxiously  await  their  ability  to  demonstrate  in  a court  of 
law  that  the  Anadarko  agency  [trust  accounting  system]  works.  ...  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  our  sources  as  well.  And  they're  not  through 
the  filter  of  the  administration.  ... 
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Interior  Department  wins  key  court  battle 
- Contra  Costa  Times 

Dudge  suppresses  reports  detailing  how  officials 
mismanaged  tribes'  funds,  destroyed  records 
By  Dohn  Heilprin 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Dune  10,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  Interior  Department  won  a victory  Friday,  persuading  a 
federal  appeals  court  to  suppress  three  reports  that  had  presented 
evidence  of  Interior  officials  failing  to  report  problems  and  destroying 
records  used  in  managing  American  Indian  money. 

The  documents  pertain  to  a massive  class-action  lawsuit  American  Indians 
filed  against  the  department  a decade  ago,  saying  the  government  owed  them 
an  accounting  because  it  mismanaged  a trust  in  their  names  for  120  years. 
The  Indian  plaintiffs  say  they  are  owed  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  author  of  the  reports,  Alan  Balaran,  was  appointed  by  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  as  a "special  master"  in  1999.  Balaran  supervised  the 
exchange  of  information  between  parties  in  the  lawsuit  and  investigated 
document  destruction. 

Balaran 's  reports  to  the  judge,  including  observations  from  personal 
visits,  found  the  department  had  destroyed  Indian  records,  sometimes 
purposefully,  at  federal  depositories  and  Indian  reservations  in  the  West. 

Keith  Harper,  a lawyer  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs  suing  the  department, 
said  Friday,  "Most  of  the  facts  in  those  reports  have  been  conceded  as 
true"  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Interior  officials  nonetheless  asked  a federal  appeals  court  to  strike 
Balaran 's  reports  from  the  record,  saying  he  had  improperly  hired  as  an 
expert  witness  a former  Interior  contractor  who  had  accused  the  department 
of  fraud. 

The  former  contractor  was  allowed  to  draft  or  edit  portions  of  Balaran 's 
findings  about  whether  Interior  was  adequately  securing  Indians'  trust 
fund  data,  the  department  said. 

Dustices  rebuked  Balaran 's  use  of  the  contractor,  though  it  only 
extended  to  one  of  the  reports  to  the  court,  because  it  made  Balaran  seem 


potentially  biased. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more  biased  way  of  conducting  and 
reporting  upon  an  investigation/'  wrote  Chief  Judge  Donald  Ginsburg  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

An  Interior  spokesman  declined  comment  Friday,  saying  the  ruling  spoke 
for  itself. 

Balaran  resigned  two  years  ago,  saying  the  government  wanted  him  off  the 
case  after  he  found  evidence  that  private  landowners  near  the  Navajo 
Nation  got  as  much  as  20  times  more  money  than  Indian  landowners  from  gas 
pipeline  companies  for  rights  to  cross  their  land. 

Those  findings  have  not  been  disputed  by  the  government  in  the  lawsuit. 
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U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejects  another  tribal  land  claim 
June  6,  2006 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  acted  on  its  second  Indian  land  claim  in  less  than 

a month  on  Monday,  this  time  refusing  to  hear  the  Seneca  Nation's  lawsuit. 

Without  comment,  the  justices  rejected  a petition  filed  by  the  Seneca 
Nation  and  the  Tonawanda  Band  of  Seneca  Indians.  The  tribes,  backed  by  the 
federal  government,  said  the  state  of  New  York  purchased  more  than  40 
islands  in  the  Niagara  River,  including  the  19,000-acre  Grand  Island, 
without  Congressional  approval. 

A federal  judge  sided  with  the  state.  The  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
agreed  in  September  2004,  ruling  that  the  Senecas  didn't  hold  title  to  the 
islands  at  the  time  they  were  sold  to  New  York  because  the  tribes  had 
already  given  them  up  in  treaties  with  the  British. 

"Since  we  find  that  the  islands  were  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
'property  of  the  Seneka  nation'  as  of  the  1794  Treaty  of  Canandaigua,  and 
that  therefore  New  York's  title  remained  undisturbed  by  that  treaty,  we 
conclude  that  its  'purchase  "of  the  islands  did  not  violate  the  Non- 
Intercourse  Act,"  the  2nd  Circuit  wrote. 

The  high  court's  action  leaves  the  negative  decision  in  place.  It  marks 
the  second  time  a 2nd  Circuit  ruling  against  a tribal  claim  will  go 
unheard  - just  last  month  the  justices  refused  to  consider  the  64,000-acre 
Cayuga  case. 

Tribal  leaders  in  New  York  are  troubled  by  the  developments.  Jim  Ransom, 
a chief  of  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe,  called  the  current  Supreme  Court 
"the  most  anti-Indian"  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mohawks  are  just  one  of  several  tribes  with  claims  to  millions  of 
acres  in  New  York.  The  Oneida  Nation  is  still  in  court  after  more  than  30 
years  while  the  Onondaga  Nation  only  recently  filed  suit. 

The  Seneca  Nation  has  previously  settled  two  land  claims,  separate  from 
the  Grand  Island  suit.  Meanwhile,  the  Cayuga  Nation  and  the  Oklahoma-based 
Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  lost  their  case  when  the  2nd  Circuit  said  they  too 
long  to  file  their  claim. 

Other  tribal  land,  hunting,  fishing  and  other  claims  throughout  the 
country  could  face  similar  fates  if  the  courts  adopt  stances  set  by  the 
2nd  Circuit.  But  tribal  leaders  note  that  each  case  is  different,  as  noted 
by  the  fact-specific  examination  of  treaties,  laws  and  history  in  the 
Seneca's  Grand  Island  lawsuit. 

In  more  Supreme  Court  news,  the  justices  refused  one  other  Indian  law 
cases  on  Monday.  It  involved  a former  employee  of  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Nation  of  Arizona  who  tried  to  sue  the  tribe  after  she  was  fired.  The 
Arizona  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  tribe  retained  sovereign  immunity 
from  suit  and  that  the  state  courts  lacked  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  case. 
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Chairmen's  association  sues  over  education  reorganization  plans 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
Dune  2,  2006 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - Tribes  in  North  and  South  Dakota  have  filed  a lawsuit 
against  the  BIA  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  planned  education  reorganization . 

The  plan  developed  by  the  OIEP  would  remove  six  line  officers  from 
reservations  in  both  states  and  replace  them  with  three  higher  management 
officers  to  be  located  in  Rapid  City  and  Pierre,  both  in  South  Dakota,  and 
Minot,  N.D.  Each  location  is  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  of  the  schools 
served  by  the  BIA. 

The  tribes  that  make  up  the  Plains  region  argue  that  the  realignment 
will  make  it  difficult  to  conduct  education  business  from  a distance. 

The  BIA  has  also  not  given  clear  evidence  to  tribal  leaders  about  the 
funding,  especially  concerning  the  source  of  the  funding. 

The  restructuring  also  includes  the  hiring  of  senior  executive  service 
management  position  at  a cost  of  $100,000  per  person,  according  to  tribal 
officials . 

"This  restructuring  plan  comes  at  a time  when  BIA  schools  and  tribal 
schools  are  experiencing  severe  budget  constraints  and  lack  the  funds  to 
provide  basic  services  for  children,"  said  Harold  Frazier,  chairman  of  the 
Great  Plains  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association  and  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe. 

"This  plan  will  clearly  cost  more  and  result  in  fewer  services  to  our 
children,"  he  said  in  a prepared  statement. 

The  loss  of  line  officers  will  occur  only  in  the  Plains  region,  which 
includes  nearly  50  percent  of  high  school  students  in  all  BIA  operated 
schools.  The  Plains  also  has  the  second-highest  concentration  of  students 
in  the  BIA  system.  Only  the  Navajo  Nation  has  the  largest  total  number  of 
students . 

Schools  in  the  region  have  reduced  staff  in  order  to  meet  financial 
responsibilities  because  of  either  budget  cuts  or  no  increase  in  funding 
levels.  Money  from  programs,  such  as  cultural  or  arts,  have  to  be  used  to 
accommodate  the  requirements  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act,  according  to 
tribal  education  officials. 

GPTCA  members  have  opposed  this  reorganization  from  its  inception,  yet 
claim  they  have  had  no  satisfaction  from  the  BIA,  and  very  limited 
consultation  on  the  proposal. 

The  complaint,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Sioux  Falls,  seeks  a 
restraining  order,  injunction  and  writ  of  mandamus  that  would  require 
consultation  before  the  reorganization  with  all  tribal  governments  of  the 
region  and  to  halt  the  restructuring  until  all  laws,  regulations  and 
policies  governing  Indian  education  have  been  complied  with. 

"When  many  of  our  schools  are  not  making  adequate  yearly  progress,  why 
would  you  decrease  the  staff  on  the  ground  to  provide  technical 
assistance?"  said  Robert  Cournoyer,  chairman  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

Cournoyer  said  that  moving  the  line  officers  away  from  the  schools  would 
be  tantamount  to  moving  the  superintendent  of  any  other  school  system  a 
distance  away  from  the  schools. 

Three  schools  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation  requested 
additional  funding  to  operate  the  transportation  systems.  They  were  denied 
the  funding  by  BIA  and  the  OIEP,  according  to  Frazier.  The  three  schools 
cut  staff. 


"Our  requests  were  denied  and  yet  we  can  spend  millions  on  new 
administrative  positions/'  Frazier  said. 

BIA  spokesman  Nedra  Darling  said  the  bureau  has  received  the  complaint, 
but  there  was  no  comment  from  the  BIA  or  the  OIEP  before  press  time. 

Plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit  are  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe;  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe;  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe;  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe;  Turtle 
Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians;  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe;  Marty  Indian 
School  on  the  Yankton  Reservation;  Loneman  District  School;  Porcupine 
School;  and  Wounded  Knee  School  District,  all  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation . 
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Indian  students'  scores  still  low 
By  ZACHARY  FRANZ 
Bismarck  Tribune 
Dune  8,  2006 

American  Indian  students  in  North  Dakota  lag  behind  the  general 
population  and  are  about  equal  to  Indian  students  in  other  states, 
according  to  a pair  of  recent  reports  based  on  standardized  tests  from  the 
2005-06  school  year. 

The  tests  show  improvement  by  American  Indian  students  in  some  areas, 
but  demonstrate  that  significant  disparities  still  exist  in  education. 

Some  people,  however,  question  the  value  of  standardized  tests  to  Indian 
children . 

On  the  North  Dakota  State  Assessment,  50  percent  of  Indian  students 
measured  "proficient"  in  reading,  compared  to  75  percent  of  the  general 
population.  In  math,  47  percent  of  Indian  students  achieved  the 
"proficient"  level,  while  73  percent  of  all  students  hit  that  mark.  In 
both  fields,  Indian  students  showed  slight  improvements  over  last  year. 
Math  scores  for  Indian  student  have  more  than  doubled  since  two  years  ago. 

The  North  Dakota  State  Assesment  is  given  to  students  in  grades  3-8,  and 
11.  It  is  used,  in  part,  to  measure  schools'  compliance  with  federal 
standards  under  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act. 

Another  test,  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  shows  how 
states  compare  to  one  another.  For  the  first  time  in  2005,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  compiled  a report  - the  National  Indian  Education 
Study  - specifically  to  present  the  results  of  American  Indian  students  on 
the  NAEP.  The  study  examined  the  scores  of  about  7,200  American  Indian- 
Alaska  Native  students  in  fourth  and  eighth  grades  in  reading  and  math. 

The  report  establishes  a national  average  for  Indian  students  and  also 
compiles  state  figures  for  the  seven  states  with  the  highest  percentage  of 
Indian  students.  North  Dakota  is  one  of  those  seven  states. 

In  reading.  North  Dakota  Indians  in  fourth  grade  scored  just  below  the 
national  average  for  Indian  students  - 198  versus  204.  By  comparison,  the 
average  score  of  South  Dakota  Indians  was  194,  and  Montana  measured  201. 

At  the  eighth  grade  level.  North  Dakota  Indians  scored  248,  one  below  the 
national  average  for  Indian  students.  South  Dakota  and  Montana  scored  247 
and  238,  respectively. 

In  math,  too.  North  Dakota  Indians  scored  slightly  below  the  national 
average.  The  fourth  grade  average  in  North  Dakota  was  221,  while  the 
national  average  was  226.  In  eighth  grade.  North  Dakota  scores  averaged 
260,  and  264  was  the  national  average. 

But  not  everyone  is  sold  on  the  merit  of  standardized  tests  as  a 
yardstick  for  education.  Bobby  Ann  Starnes  is  the  president  of  Full  Circle 


Material  and  Curriculum,  a Helena,  Mont. -based  organization  that  strives 
to  improve  Indian  education.  Not  only  do  standardized  tests  fail  to 
accurately  measure  schools'  progress,  they  actually  impede  progress,  said 
Starnes,  who  holds  a doctorate  in  teaching,  curriculum  and  learning 
environments  from  Harvard  and  has  22  years  experience  teaching  on 
reservations  and  elsewhere. 

"Some  people  think  that  standardized  tests  measure  things  worth  knowing, 

, "Starnes  said.  "I'm  not  one  of  those  people." 

A recent  University  of  Montana  report  tells  of  a class  on  Montana's 
Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  that  took  exams  last  year.  One  reading  section 
discussed  a Zamboni  - the  machine  used  to  groom  ice  rinks.  After  the  test, 
several  students  asked  the  teacher  what  a Zamboni  was  - no  one  in  the 
class  had  ever  heard  of  such  a thing,  the  report  says.  Zambonis  are  rare 
on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 

"Those  tests  are  biased  in  favor  of  middle-class,  suburban  kids," 

Starnes  said.  "The  tests  are  not  fair.  They're  not." 

Mary  Rousseau,  the  director  of  higher  education  for  the  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  tribe,  agrees. 

"That  is  just  my  personal  opinion  - I don't  think  they  are  fair  to 
Native  students,"  Rousseau  said  of  the  tests. 

Starnes  said  that  the  tests,  and  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  that 
requires  them,  stifle  creativity  by  forcing  teachers  to  prepare  students 
for  exams  instead  of  teaching  life  skills.  Last  time  her  class  was 
scheduled  to  take  standardized  tests,  Starnes  said  she  spent  two  weeks 
teaching  them  test-taking  strategy. 

"Those  were  two  weeks  teaching  kids  to  fill  in  bubbles, "she  said.  "That 
was  totally  wasted  time,  except  that  my  kids  didn't  feel  stupid  when  they 
took  the  test . " 

The  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Bush  in 
2002.  The  act  requires  that  students  be  tested  at  several  grade  levels  to 
determine  how  they  compare  to  government  standards  in  reading  and  math. 
Schools  that  do  not  meet  those  standards,  or  fail  to  make  adequate  yearly 
progress  in  the  language  of  NCLB,  are  targeted  for  "program  improvement." 

Failure  to  make  AYP  for  consecutive  years  may  neccessitate 
orginizational  changes,  such  as  a revised  curriculum,  a longer  school  year, 
a change  in  the  way  federal  money  is  allocated,  or  even  new  management. 

Proponents  of  NCLB  argue  that  it's  working  - that  scores  are  improving 
and  that  kids  are  getting  a better  education.  Greg  Gallagher,  standards 
and  achievement  director  for  North  Dakota's  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  said  that  NCLB  is  beneficial  because  it  sets  clear 
expectations,  provides  a means  of  making  sure  those  standards  are  being 
met,  and  shows  how  schools  are  doing  in  a meaningful  way. 

"We're  seeing  attention  to  reading  and  to  mathematics,  and  that's  good, 
"Gallagher  said. 

To  get  off  of  the  "program  improvement"  list,  a school  must  make  AYP  for 
two  consecutive  years.  Thirteen  schools  in  the  state  have  made  it  off  the 
list  in  the  last  three  years,  and  almost  all  of  them  had  a high  percentage 
of  Indian  students,  said  Laurie  Matzke,  director  of  the  Title  I program 
for  the  North  Dakota  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

"Those  are  examples  of  what  can  and  should  be  done,"  Matzke  said. 

Furthermore,  Gallagher  said,  the  government  works  hard  to  ensure  that 
the  tests  are  not  biased.  A bias  review  committe  comprised  of  people 
familiar  with  a community's  demographics  examine  every  question  to  find 
and  eliminate  potential  bias,  he  said. 

"The  research  would  indicate  to  us  that  we  have  fair,  valid  and  reliable 
assessment  tools,"  Gallagher  said. 

He  discounts  the  idea  that  NCLB  prohibits  creativity  in  teaching,  noting 
that  the  act  doesn't  specify  any  certain  teaching  method. 

"No  Child  Left  Behind  does  not  mandate  how  instruction  occurs,"  he  said. 
"It  focuses  on  content,  not  delivery." 

NCLB  brings  accountability  to  schools,  Gallagher  said.  It  makes  sure 
kids  are  learning  the  things  they  need  to  know  and  helps  identify  schools 
that  aren't  getting  that  job  done. 

Starnes  doesn't  agree. 

"That  is  probably  the  argument  that  makes  me  more  angry  than  any  other 


argument/'  she  said.  "Teachers  aren't  saying  they  don't  want  to  be 
accountable.  Standardized  tests  don't  make  people  accountable." 

Starnes  said  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  community  and  school 
administrators  to  make  sure  the  school  is  doing  a good  job. 

"I  think  it's  a false  argument  to  say  you  need  the  federal  government  to 
come  in  and  tell  you  you're  doing  a good  job/'  she  said.  "We're  forcing  a 
one-size-fits-all  system.  I call  it  the  boarding  school  approach  of  the 
21st  century." 

Ryan  Wilson  is  the  president  of  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association  in  Washington,  D.C.  He,  too,  is  critical  of  the  NCLB's  impact 
at  schools  with  a large  Indian  population. 

"We  agree  with  the  goals,  not  with  the  implementation,"  he  said. 

"Schools  have  aligned  curriculum  to  meet  those  tests.  That's  not  teaching, 
that's  coaching." 

NCLB  makes  it  more  difficult  for  teachers  to  teach  in  a style  that  works 
best  for  Indian  students,  he  said. 

"The  whole  'row  of  chairs  facing  one  teacher  at  the  chalkboard'  has 
never  worked  with  Indian  kids,"  Wilson  said.  "Research  has  shown  that 
contextual,  experiential  lessons  work  best  with  Native  learners.  NCLB  has 
given  us  less  opportunity  to  do  that." 

Gallagher  maintains  that  is  not  the  case.  He  argues  that  teachers 
couldn't  just  teach  for  the  test,  because  they  don't  know  what  will  be  on 
it . 

"Teaching  to  the  test  - that  almost  sounds  like  rhetoric  to  me,"  he  said. 
"It's  not  that  teachers  should  teach  to  the  test,  it's  that  they  should 
teach  to  the  standards." 

Of  the  477  schools  in  North  Dakota,  393  made  Adequate  Yearly  Progress, 
the  NCLB  standard,  according  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
report.  There  were  40  schools  that  did  not  make  that  standard,  and  there 
was  insufficient  data  to  determine  whether  the  remaining  44  schools  made 
AYP . 

Reach  reporter  Zach  Franz  at  250-8261  or  zach.franz@jbismarcktribune.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Rally  venue  gets  liquor  license 
By  Dan  Daly,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Dune  10,  2006 

STURGIS  - For  the  third  time  in  little  more  than  two  months,  the  Meade 
County  Commission  unanimously  approved  Sturgis  motorcycle  rally  alcohol 
licenses  - despite  objections  from  American  Indians  who  decry  commercial 
encroachment  on  Bear  Butte,  which  they  hold  as  sacred. 

Commissioners  voted  4-0  Friday  morning  to  approve  a liquor  license 
transfer  from  Mad  Mary's  Steakhouse  near  Piedmont  to  entrepreneur  Day 
Allen's  new  biker  bar  and  rally  campground  north  of  Sturgis. 

Allen,  who  plans  to  call  his  venue  the  new  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  and  the 
Sturgis  County  Line  campground,  struck  a deal  last  year  to  buy  600  acres 
of  pasture  land  along  S.D.  Highway  79  north  of  Bear  Butte.  Dirt  work  is 
now  under  way  at  the  north  end  of  the  property,  and  Allen  said  he  plans  to 
build  a 100-foot-by-  150-foot  rally-  week  bar  there  for  this  year's 
Sturgis  rally  in  August.  Later  plans  include  a possible  concert  venue  at 
the  south  end  of  the  property. 

In  April,  the  commissioners  granted  Allen  a beer  license  for  the  same 
venue.  A month  ago,  they  granted  a full  liquor  license  to  Rock'n  the  Rally 
at  Glencoe  CampResort,  a large  concert  facility  south  of  Bear  Butte. 


On  Friday,  Allen's  attorney  Bryce  Flint  came  to  the  commission  with  a 
request  for  a full  liquor  license.  And  because  of  a legal  quirk,  Allen's 
new  beer  license  was  one  of  several  Meade  County  licenses  up  for  renewal. 

"Nothing  has  changed  since  April  - character  and  location  are  the  same," 
Flint  told  the  commissioners. 

This  time,  however,  opponents  did  raise  some  new  legal  questions. 

Opponents  suggested  that  Allen's  project  did  not  meet  environmental  and 
historic -preservation  requirements . 

Allen,  an  Arizona  resident  who  operates  establishments  at  motorcycle 
events  nationwide,  was  not  at  Friday's  hearing.  Flint  said  Allen  was 
working  at  the  Laconia  Bike  Week  event,  which  starts  today  in  New 
Hampshire. 

lack  Hoel  of  Sturgis  restated  his  earlier  support  of  Allen's  plans.  He 
said  suggestions  by  Indian  groups  that  the  county  create  a no-development 
buffer  zone  around  Bear  Butte  would  violate  the  South  Dakota  Constitution. 
"In  the  name  of  religion,  you  cannot  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others,"  he 
said . 

Opponents  restated  their  objections.  American  Indian  speakers  spoke 
emotionally  of  the  need  for  peace  and  quiet  at  a site  where  Indians  have 
participated  in  Sun  Dances  and  other  religious  rites  for  centuries. 

"I  believe  liquor  licenses  exploit  the  weakness  of  humanity.  Bear  Butte 
is  about  developing  the  (strength)  to  overcome  these  human  weaknesses," 
Rosalie  Little  Thunder  said. 

Non-Indian  residents  of  Meade  County  such  as  Jessie  Levin  spoke  against 
the  alcohol  licenses.  They  said  the  burgeoning  popularity  of  the  Sturgis 
rally  has  pushed  the  noise,  dust  and  disruption  onto  the  country  roads 
east  of  Sturgis. 

Opponents,  particularly  attorneys  Thomas  Van  Norman  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe  and  Bruce  Ellison  representing  Meade  County  residents, 
raised  legal  questions. 

Ellison  cited  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act, 
which  protects  the  sites  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  from  damage,  denigration  or  encroachment.  Bear  Butte  has  been  on 
the  register  since  1973. 

Ellison  suggested  that  Allen's  project  has  improperly  gone  forward 
without  the  required  review  by  historic-preservation  officials. 

Steve  Rogers,  historic-preservation  coordinator  with  the  South  Dakota 
Historic  Preservation  Office,  said  state  and  federal  laws  can  require  an 
official  review  of  projects  near  historic  sites.  However,  when  asked  about 
the  Bear  Butte  issue,  Rogers  said  he  believes  that  neither  law  would  apply 
in  the  case  of  Sturgis  County  Line. 

Rogers  said  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
requires  review  only  if  there  are  federal  funds  or  some  other  federal 
involvement  in  the  project.  A few  years  ago,  the  preservation  act  was  one 
of  the  tools  used  to  stop  construction  of  a rifle  range  near  Bear  Butte. 
However,  the  rifle  range  involved  federal  Community  Development  Block 
Grants . 

There  is  a state  law,  Rogers  said,  that  requires  a review  of  any  project 
that  could  harm,  threaten  or  encroach  on  sites  listed  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places.  However,  the  encroachment  must  come  at  the 
hand  of  state  government  or  some  sub-entity  such  as  a county  or  city. 

Road  projects  and  even  building  permits  have  triggered  a Historic 
Preservation  Office  review.  But  Rogers  said  he  knows  of  no  case  where 
issuing  a liquor  license  constituted  municipal  encroachment. 

Meanwhile,  Van  Norman  and  others  noted  that  they  found  no  record  that 
Allen  received  a storm-water  permit  for  construction  or  industrial-storm- 
water-runoff  permit  from  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources. 

"I  am  not  clear  that  any  state  or  federal  permit  has  been  issued 
regarding  storm-water  runoff  . . . and  there  are  a lot  of  environmental  issues 
that  we  need  to  think  about,  and  impacts  to  adjacent  landowners  all  over, 
as  well  as  the  people  who  have  used  that  since  the  beginning  of  their 
history,"  Van  Norman  said. 

DENR  spokesman  Kim  Smith,  contacted  by  the  Journal  on  Friday,  said  he, 
too,  could  not  find  a permit  application  in  Allen's  name.  He  said  the 


permit  could  be  in  a corporate  name  or  the  name  of  a contractor.  The 
staffer  who  handles  those  permits  was  out  of  the  office  Friday,  Smith  said 

DENR  administers  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  regulations 
regarding  storm-water  runoff  at  construction  sites  and  industrial  areas.  A 
storm-water  permit  is  required  if  1 acre  or  more  is  disturbed  during 
construction . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Will  the  Indians  of  Little  Bighorn  ambush  a senator? 

By  Alec  Russell  at  Little  Bighorn 
Dune  9,  2006 

The  site  of  General  George  Custer's  last  stand  is  little  changed  since  h 
led  five  companies  of  the  7th  Cavalry  to  their  doom. 

White  cairns  in  the  scrub  mark  the  fallen.  Tourist  signs  warn  of 
rattlesnakes.  Otherwise,  the  battlefield  of  the  Little  Bighorn  is  as  it 
was  on  Dune  25,  1876  when  Sitting  Bull's  warriors  secured  a last  great 
victory  for  the  American  Indians  against  the  white  man,  killing  "Long 
Hair"  and  more  than  200  of  his  men. 

Now,  130  years  later,  American  Indians  are  once  again  at  the  centre  of  a 
convulsion  in  the  rolling  hills  of  Montana. 

This  time,  however,  the  potential  scalp  is  not  of  a soldier  but  a 
politician . 

The  local  senator,  Conrad  Burns,  is  on  the  rack  over  charges  that  he 
misdirected  federal  funds  intended  for  poor  Indian  tribes. 

His  is  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  Republican  seats  in  the  country  and 
his  re-election  battle  in  November  could  decide  the  fate  of  the  Senate.  If 
the  Republicans  lose  control.  President  George  W Bush's  humiliation  would 
be  total. 

Mr  Burns  insisted  this  week  that  this  election  was  no  more  risky  than 
its  three  predecessors.  "I  always  worry,"  he  said  as  he  campaigned  in  the 
town  of  Billings,  40  miles  west  of  Little  Bighorn.  "I've  never  had  a 
runaway  victory. " 

This  time,  however,  it  really  looks  different,  and  the  big  threat  he 
faces  is  Washington-style  Indian  trouble.  He  appeared  set  for  a fourth 
term  before  he  became  linked  to  the  convicted  lobbyist,  Dack  Abramoff, 
whose  influence-peddling  scams  have  sparked  one  of  Washington's  biggest 
corruption  scandals. 

As  head  of  the  Senate's  interior  appropriations  sub-committee,  Mr  Burns, 
71,  steered  - 1.6million  in  federal  funds  intended  for  poor  Indian  tribes 
to  a wealthy  tribal  client  of  Abramoff' s. 

The  beneficiaries,  the  Saginaw  Chippewas  of  Michigan,  run  lucrative 
casinos  ensuring  each  member  receives  about  - 37,000  a year,  untold  riches 
compared  to  the  penury  of  most  Indian  tribes. 

Many  of  Montana's  Indians,  who  make  up  10  per  cent  of  the  population, 
say  there  is  a rich  historical  irony  to  the  scandal.  They  suggest  it  is  in 
the  long  tradition  of  "white  men"  tricking  them. 

"Conrad  Burns  has  been  in  office  too  long,"  said  a senior  member  of  the 
Crow  Tribe,  whose  reservation  adjoins  the  Little  Bighorn  battlefield.  "He 
thinks  he  can  walk  on  water  but  he  can't." 

During  the  Indian  wars,  the  Crow  tended  to  side  with  the  US  government 
against  their  old  enemies  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  and  their  ancestors  were 
Custer's  scouts. 

With  Mr  Burns  under  attack,  the  Indian  leaders  now  find  they  have  a lot 
of  local  clout.  They  pick  their  words  carefully. 


"We  are  not  endorsing  anyone  yet/'  said  Andrew  Old  Elk,  secretary  of  the 
tribal  government.  But  as  in  so  many  reservations,  where  alcoholism  and 
now  methamphetamine  addiction  have  blighted  generations,  there  is 
disillusionment . 

"Meth  addiction  is  very  bad  and  alcohol,"  Mr  Old  Elk  said.  "It's  not 
getting  better.  In  a close  race  we  can  make  the  difference." 

Mr  Burns,  a craggy  ex-livestock  auctioneer,  has  moved  to  distance 
himself  from  the  scandal,  returning  - 80,000  he  accepted  from  Abramoff  and 
his  clients.  He  insists  that  the  controversial  grant  to  the  Chippewas  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  links  with  Abramoff,  who  once  boasted  that  Mr 
Burns's  Senate  sub-committee  would  do  anything  he  asked. 

He  also  played  down  Republican  jitters  about  a November  disaster.  "There 
is  a little  acidity  to  the  landscape,"  he  said.  "But  it's  not  a Republican 
or  a Democrat  issue.  Rather  it  is  against  the  whole  of  Congress.  They  say 
we  are  doing  a lot  of  talking  and  not  a lot  of  work." 

If  Mr  Burns  is  beaten,  he  will  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  political 
scalps  to  be  claimed.  It  seems  a safe  bet  that,  unlike  at  Little  Bighorn, 
this  time  the  Crow  nation  will  have  backed  the  winning  side. 
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Eskimo  Troops  Brace  for  Iraq 

Alaskan  Guard  units  are  called  up  for  the  first  time  in  decades.  Villages  worry  about  losing  men. 
By  Sam  Howe  Verhovek,  Times  Staff  Writer 
Dune  5,  2006 

KONGIGANAK,  Alaska  - For  nearly  50  years  during  the  Cold  War,  being  in 
Alaska's  National  Guard  meant  a potential  front-line  deployment  - right  at 
home.  "Our  greatest  adversary  was  our  next-door  neighbor,"  said  Guard  Ma j . 

Mike  Haller.  Guard  units  around  the  state  trained  regularly  for  a Soviet 
invasion . 

The  Soviets  never  did  invade,  and  units  in  the  far  western  reaches  of 
the  Alaskan  bush  were  never  activated. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  Guard  reserve  troops  in 
tiny  Yupik  Eskimo  villages  such  as  Kongiganak  are  being  called  up,  and 
this  time  they  are  being  sent  halfway  around  the  world  - to  Iraq. 

The  Iraq  deployment  in  western  Alaska  comes  at  an  especially  poignant 
time:  Late  spring  is  known  as  "breakup"  in  the  Alaskan  bush,  when  the 
ever-lengthening  days  finally  melt  the  snow  and  ice  that  have  blanketed 
the  tundra  for  more  than  half  the  year  and  kept  it  eerily  quiet. 

But  as  the  Yupik  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim  River  ready 
themselves  for  the  hunting,  fishing  and  seal-catching  that  still  provide  a 
significant  component  of  people's  diets  here,  they  find  themselves 
preparing  for  a breakup  of  an  almost  unfathomably  different  sort. 

In  this  village  of  386  people,  six  men  have  been  notified  to  report  for 
duty  next  month.  Though  all  the  men  knew  they  could  be  called  when  they 
signed  up  years  ago  for  Guard  duty  - an  important  source  of  cash  here  - 
several  said  they  were  struggling  to  adjust  to  the  reality. 

"When  I signed  up,  I never  thought  I would  go  to  war;  I mean,  you  never 
really  think  of  Alaska  being  at  war  with  anybody,"  said  Harold  Azean,  23, 
a Guard  specialist. 

Ben  Lupie,  30,  a Kongiganak  carpenter  who  is  also  going  to  Iraq,  said  he 
was  optimistic  that  all  the  men  would  come  back  alive. 

"Us  being  a hunting  people,  I think  it  gives  us  an  advantage,"  he  said, 
going  into  an  impressive  series  of  mimes:  the  light  prancing  of  a caribou. 


the  ripple  of  a fish  just  below  the  surface  of  a river,  even  the  flapping 
wings  of  the  ducks,  cranes  and  geese  that  are  just  arriving  on  spring 
migration . 

"We  notice  the  tiniest  motions,"  Lupie  said.  "So  I think  we'll  be  aware 
if  something  suspicious  is  up,  and  we'll  know  how  to  react." 

The  call  to  Kongiganak  comes  as  the  National  Guard's  involvement  in  Iraq 
is  set  to  wind  down  - there  are  now  23,000  Guard  troops  there,  and  the 
Pentagon  announced  recently  that  it  was  hoping  to  phase  out  Iraq  rotations 
of  the  National  Guard,  perhaps  as  early  as  2007.  The  call-up  of  the 
Kongiganak  men  has  not  been  affected  by  the  recent  news;  once  a unit  is 
activated,  it  has  to  be  on  duty  for  at  least  a year,  with  two  weeks'  leave 
time  for  each  person. 

In  World  War  II,  Alaskan  Guard  troops  served  in  both  the  European  and 
Asian  theaters,  and  some  units  were  stationed  along  the  Aleutian  Islands 
in  anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Japan.  For  decades  after  the  war,  Alaskan 
Guard  units  avoided  being  called  up  to  other  locations  because  U.S. -Soviet 
tensions  were  the  dominant  geopolitical  factor:  They  were  perfectly 
positioned  right  where  they  were. 

"During  the  Cold  War  years,  our  National  Guard  was  considered  forward- 
deployed,"  said  Haller,  the  Guard  spokesman.  "We  were  the  tripwire." 

Since  then.  Guard  units  here  have  avoided  duty  in  places  such  as  Kosovo, 
or  the  Middle  East  in  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  War,  because  they  were  the 
most  distantly  located  and  expensive  to  activate.  Those  factors  have 
played  into  the  Alaskan  units'  late  entry  into  Iraq,  when  Guard  units  from 
densely  populated  Eastern  states  have  seen  multiple  tours.  But  today,  with 
all  branches  of  the  reserve  stretched  to  the  limit  by  the  war  in  Iraq,  it 
has  at  last  become  bush  Alaska's  turn. 

Of  the  670  soldiers  called  up  in  Alaska,  600  are  due  to  go  to  Iraq  and 
70  to  Afghanistan,  Haller  said.  They  are  to  ship  out  in  early  July  and 
spend  about  three  months  training,  with  exercises  intended  to  "increase 
unit  cohesion"  and  acclimate  them  to  hot  weather,  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  my  head  around  this,  that  we  are  going  from  one  of 
the  coldest  places  on  Earth  to  one  of  the  hottest,"  said  Eric  Phillip,  39, 
who  joined  the  National  Guard  in  1985  and  had  planned  to  retire  from  it 
this  year  - a plan  that  he  is  obligated  to  shelve  now.  "I  get  hot  just 
thinking  about  it." 

Phillip  added,  "I  don't  even  know  how  to  explain  it  to  my  boys."  He  has 
two  sons,  Aatem,  6,  and  Tuyan,  who  will  turn  2 this  month.  "I  just  say, 
'I'm  going  way  far  away  to  help  little  kids  like  you  be  able  to  go  to 
school  just  like  you  do. ' " 

Kongiganak  and  other  bush  villages  are  hardly  a hotbed  of  support  for 
the  war  in  Iraq.  When  prodded,  many  say  they  think  the  war  has  made  the 
world  less  safe,  not  more. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  they  are  protesting  the  call-up  either. 

"The  Yupik  are  a 'don't-go-against-the-flow'  people.  You  learn  how  to 
move  with  the  current  of  the  river  or  you  don't  survive,"  said  Phillip's 
wife,  Karen,  35,  a schoolteacher.  "So  nobody  is  actually  speaking  out 
against  the  war.  It's  like  speaking  out  against  the  weather." 

Previous  National  Guard  call-ups  have  drawn  from  Alaska's  cities  and 
towns  served  by  a road  system  stretching  from  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks. 

The  call-up  in  the  marshy  delta  country  to  the  west  reaches  villages  so 
remote  that  there  are  only  two  ways  to  get  here  most  of  the  year  - by 
airplane  or  snowmobile  - and  a third  from  May  to  September,  or  perhaps 
October  in  a warm  year  with  a late  freeze-up:  the  river. 

So  in  places  with  Eskimo  names  such  as  Kongiganak,  Kwigillingok  and 
Manokotak,  elder  leaders  and  wives  find  themselves  planning  how  to  carry 
on  without  strong  young  men  who  serve  as  vital  providers  of  food. 

Some  people  here  say  the  land  and  waters  around  them  provide  80%  of 
their  food:  meat  from  migrating  caribou  as  well  as  seals  and  walruses; 
fish,  including  the  thousands  of  pike  hanging  out  to  dry  and  cure  on 
clotheslines  in  bright  sunshine;  and  the  brief  riot  of  late-summer 
vegetation,  including  Arctic  berries  and  wild  plants  such  as  celery  and 
spinach . 

There  are  no  cars  or  trucks  at  all  in  Kongiganak,  but  people  here  are 
hardly  opposed  to  modern  ways.  They  get  around  on  snowmobiles  and  all- 


terrain  vehicles  and  live  in  low-slung  homes  with  corrugated  steel  roofs, 
some  painted  a bright  red,  green  or  blue. 

They  watch  CNN  and  Fox  News,  via  satellite  television,  though  sometimes 
the  volume  is  turned  off  so  they  can  listen  instead  to  the  village  CB 
radio  network  that  appears  to  keep  everyone  abreast  of  local  news. 

At  Eric  Phillip's  parents'  home  on  a recent  day.  Bill  O'Reilly  of  Fox 
News  was  talking  noiselessly  above  a screen  banner  that  said  "Immigration 
Debate,"  while  a Yupik  elder  announced  on  the  radio  that  two  village  men 
had  just  brought  in  a seal  and  walrus  catch,  and  that  people  were  welcome 
to  come  by  and  take  a share  of  the  meat. 

The  sky  stayed  light  until  nearly  11:30  p.m.,  and  children  played 
basketball  at  the  Yupik  K-12  school,  a large  building  with  red  trim  that 
is  the  only  place  in  Kongiganak,  other  than  the  tribal  council  office, 
with  running  water.  (Residents  go  to  the  council  quarters  to  do  their 
laundry  and  take  showers.) 

Phillip  said  he  had  never  lived  away  from  Kongiganak,  unless  you  count 
the  three  months  he  once  spent  in  a crab  boat  on  the  icy  Bering  Sea. 

"It's  certainly  going  to  be  different,"  Phillip  said.  "It's  my  big 
chance  to  see  a whole  different  part  of  the  world,  is  the  way  I try  to 
look  at  it . " 

But  Karen,  his  wife,  said  she  found  it  very  hard  to  reconcile  herself  to 
the  idea.  "I  don't  want  him  to  go,  of  course,"  she  said.  "A  lot  of  the 
wives  feel  that  way.  A lot  of  them  are  wondering,  'Why  do  you  listen  to 
the  Army?  Why  don't  you  listen  to  me?'  " 

Eric  Phillip  and  his  brother.  Tommy  Dr.,  who  is  helping  build  a water 
pipeline  to  serve  the  village,  said  that  they  were  deeply  conflicted  about 
going  but  that  they  knew  they  had  made  a binding  commitment. 

"We  all  raised  our  right  hands  and  told  the  Army  we  were  capable  of 
serving  the  country  if  called,"  Eric  Phillip  said  over  a dinner  one  night 
of  fresh-caught  caribou  and  dried,  salted  pike.  "I  can't  just  walk  off 
this  deal  like  you  can  walk  off  a job.  It  doesn't  work  that  way." 

For  Karen  Phillip,  the  hardest  moment  was  during  a family  preparation 
meeting  in  April,  when  a National  Guard  sergeant  asked  her  and  her  husband 
to  measure  the  heights  of  their  two  children  and  mark  them  with  a pencil 
against  a wall.  Then  they  had  to  guess  how  much  higher  the  lines  would  be 
when  Eric  came  back. 

"I  think  it's  the  military  way  of  getting  you  to  try  to  adjust  to  the 
reality  of  being  away,"  Karen  Phillip  said.  "I  guess  that's  what  it  is. 

But  when  I had  to  think  about  it  in  those  terms,  I really  lost  it." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Seminole  Tribe  snags  priceless  letter 

The  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida  is  showcasing  a 232-year-old 
letter  addressed  to  its  founder  by  a British  official. 

BY  ROBERTO  SANTIAGO 
rsantiago@MiamiFlerald . com 
Dune  5,  2006 

It  is  not  often  that  a priceless  document  is  sold  at  a bargain  price,  but 
that  is  what  happened  to  Willard  Steele,  a Seminole  Tribe  historian  who 
had  an  amazing  stroke  of  luck  a few  months  ago. 

A stamp  dealer  was  auctioning  off  a stamp  from  1774,  which  just  happened 
to  be  attached  to  a well-preserved  envelope  and  letter  addressed  to  "The 
Cowkeeper,  the  founder  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,"  from  a British 
government  official,  requesting  peace  between  the  British  and  the  tribe. 


The  Seminole  Tribe's  Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki  Museum  had  long  wanted  any  document 
addressed  or  belonging  to  the  legendary  warrior  leader. 

"There  is  only  one  we  know  of  in  existence,  and  it  belongs  to  another 
museum,"  Steele  said. 

But  there  it  was  in  all  of  its  232-year  glory  - an  authentic  letter 
addressed  to  the  leader  of  the  tribe,  who  at  the  time  was  named  The 
Cowkeeper . 

The  letter  was  eventually  sold  to  the  museum  for  about  $3,000. 

"I  almost  fell  out  of  my  seat,"  said  Steele,  the  museum's  tribal 
historic  preservation  officer,  who  remembers  running  to  tell  other 
executives  when  he  made  the  discovery. 

The  letter,  considered  one  of  the  most  important  documents  pertaining  to 
the  history  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of  Florida,  is  now  on  exhibition  through 
August  at  the  Seminole  Okalee  Museum  at  the  Seminole  Hard  Rock  Hotel  & 
Casino,  near  Hollywood. 

Written  on  Feb.  9,  1774  - two  years  before  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  - it  was  from  British  official  3ohn  Moultrie,  the  lieutenant  governor 
of  what  was  then  known  as  British  East  Florida. 

The  letter  was  mailed  to  The  Cowkeeper 's  home  just  south  of  Gainesville, 
the  area  that  is  considered  the  birthplace  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Florida . 

In  it,  Moultrie  asked  The  Cowkeeper,  whose  tribe  was  still  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  for  peace.  The  British  had  occupied  lands  in  Georgia 
belonging  to  the  Creek  Nation,  and  the  Creeks  had  fought  back,  killing 
scores  of  British  settlers. 

Tina  Osceola,  executive  director  of  the  Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki  Museum  at  the  Big 
Cypress  Reservation  in  the  Everglades,  said  the  letter  is  also  significant 
because  it  is  the  earliest  document  in  which  a British  official  recognizes 
the  sovereignty  of  what  would  soon  become  the  Seminole  Tribe. 

And  it  also  acknowledges  - by  virtue  of  the  mailing  address  - what 
Seminole  historians  have  said  all  along:  that  the  area  south  of 
Gainesville,  where  The  Cowkeeper  lived,  is  where  the  Seminole  Tribe  was 
based . 

"The  Cowkeeper  is  considered  the  George  Washington  of  the  Seminole  Tribe 
of  Florida,"  Steele  said. 

Although  the  letter  is  almost  2 1/2  centuries  old,  it  is  amazingly  well 
preserved,  due  in  part  to  the  quality  of  the  rag  paper,  which  had  little 
acid  content,  Steele  said. 

"Thank  goodness  it  was  not  made  out  of  pulp  paper,"  he  said. 

After  August,  the  letter  will  be  placed  in  the  vault  of  the  Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki  Museum,  preserved  at  a temperature  of  between  68  and  72  degrees  and  40 
percent  humidity,  Steele  said. 

"To  understand  the  magnitude  of  this  letter,  it  would  be  akin  to  a U.S. 
historian  discovering  a letter  addressed  to  George  Washington  from  King 
George  III  requesting  peace,"  Steele  said.  "It  is  that  significant." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Miami  Herald. 
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Native  owned  business  aims  to  keep  children  out  of  harm's  way 
ALBUQUERQUE  NM 
Harlan  McKosato 
Dune  8,  2006 

Protecting  children  is  a fundamental  value  for  any  community. 

Protecting  children  in  Native  American  communities  is  no  different.  In 
fact,  a law  has  been  in  place  for  more  than  16  years  specifically  designed 
to  help  protect  Indian  children  on  reservations . But  even  today  Indian 


children  are  still  being  placed  in  perilous  situations. 

"Our  children  are  our  future  and  we  are  responsible  as  their  protectors 
to  ensure  they  are  safe,  healthy,  and  happy,"  said  Michelle  Justice, 
founder  and  President  of  Personnel  Security  Consultants,  Inc.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  and  her  office  is  located  in  Albuquerque. 

In  early  May  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  largest  tribe  in  the  country 
headquartered  in  Window  Rock,  Arizona  was  issued  a notice  of  summary 
suspension  for  their  Head  Start  programs  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  effectively  shutting  down  schools  across  the 
reservation . 

After  monitoring  and  reviewing  the  tribal  Head  Start  and  Early  Head 
Start  operations  in  April,  the  DHHS  reported  the  Navajo  Nation  failed  to 
perform  background  checks  on  hundreds  of  employees. 

After  an  investigation,  106  out  of  612  employees  that  were  checked  had 
criminal  records,  including  charges  from  first-degree  murder,  domestic 
abuse  and  child  abuse,  to  driving  while  intoxicated. 

And  this  is  not  an  isolated  situation  on  reservations  across  the  country 
According  to  Justice,  most  tribes  simply  do  not  have  the  resources, 
technical  support  or  trained  staff  to  adequately  comply  with  current  laws 
mandating  tribes  to  conduct  background  investigations  on  prospective 
employees . 

Also,  many  tribes  do  not  know  how  to  document  a suitability  decision 
after  the  background  investigation  is  completed,  as  in  the  case  with  the 
Navajo  Nation,  said  Justice. 

Elmer  Four  Dance,  Special  Agent  in  Charge  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  Law  Enforcement  office  in  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  said  he 
does  not  believe  the  Navajo  situation  is  indicative  of  all  of  Indian 
Country,  but  it  does  emphasize  the  need  for  compliance. 

"I  would  hope  not,"  he  said  when  asked  if  his  area,  which  covers  53 
tribes  in  eight  Great  Plains  and  Midwest  states,  would  receive  the  same 
type  of  penalties  if  they  were  monitored.  "These  contracts  have  been  in 
place  for  a long  time.  We  need  to  empower  tribes  to  be  in  compliance." 

The  Indian  Child  Protection  and  Family  Violence  Prevention  Act  was 
passed  in  1990. It  is  designed  to  assist  tribes  with  establishing  a variety 
of  protection  and  prevention  programs  on  tribal  lands.  This  includes 
investigation  of  reported  cases  of  child  abuse  and  child  neglect. 

The  law  was  passed,  in  part,  due  to  notorious  child  molester  John  Boone. 
He  was  arrested  and  accused  of  sexually  molesting  as  many  as  142  boys  at 
the  school  from  1979-1987.  The  FBI  had  conducted  an  investigation  on  Boone 
a non-Indian  teacher  at  the  BIA-run  day  school  on  the  Hopi  reservation  in 
Arizona.  He  was  convicted  of  child  abuse  and  sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 

The  law  states  that  all  government  agencies  and  tribes  must  conduct 
background  investigations  for  their  employees  and  contracted  employees. 

"It  is  so  important  for  tribes  and  federal  agencies  to  protect  our 
children,"  said  Connie  Reuer,  co-owner  and  Vice  President  of  Personnel 
Security  Consultants,  Inc.,  from  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  reservation 
in  North  Dakota.  Her  office  is  in  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota.  "Our  goal  is  to 
educate  tribes  and  tribal  leaders  on  their  roles  and  responsibilities." 

While  working  for  the  BIA,  Justice  was  put  in  charge  of  coordinating 
child  abuse  reports,  so  she  saw  firsthand  what  was  needed.  She  also  saw 
how  much  of  the  abuse  could  have  been  prevented  if  tribal  officials  and 
community  members  knew  how  to  report  it.  She  started  the  company  in 
September  of  2004. 

Personnel  Security  Consultants,  Inc.,  is  a woman  and  minority-owned 
small  business.  It  is  an  investigative  firm  specializing  in  personnel 
security  to  assist  federal  agencies  and  tribes  in  meeting  the  requirements 
relating  to  child,  education,  social  service  and  law  enforcement  programs. 

"I  believe  that  people  trust  us  because  we  are  Native  women  who  own  the 
company.  We  know  what  is  going  on  and  how  to  find  solutions  from  our  own 
personal  experience,"  said  Justice.  "When  we  say  'our  children,  our 
issues'  we  know  what  we're  talking  about,  and  I think  people  sense  that." 

Jonathan  Horse  joined  PSC  (www.pscprotectsyou.com)  as  the  Program 
Manager  earlier  this  year.  His  duties  include  marketing,  managing  projects 
and  client  relations. 

"My  job  is  to  get  the  message  out  to  tribes,  schools,  tribal 


organizations  and  others  to  adhere  to  the  federal  mandates  set  up  to 
protect  children  and  communities  and  employees  themselves/'  said  Horse, 
who  is  Kiowa  and  Navajo.  "The  government  is  looking  for  tribes  to  become 
more  self-sufficient,  more  independent  and  economically  stable.  I feel  our 
training  is  an  important  part  of  that  process." 

Stephanie  Birdwell,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  a Regional 
Social  Worker  for  the  BIA  Southwest  Region,  explained  that  the  BIA,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  Indian  Health 
Service,  are  the  catalysts  for  compliance  of  child  protection  laws  on 
Indian  reservations. 

"When  tribes  fail  it  goes  back  to  the  BIA,"  said  Birdwell.  "The 
penalties  vary  greatly.  It's  all  determined  by  'how  critical  to  the 
operations  of  programs  was  the  violation,'  or  whether  it's  something  non- 
negotiable  like  'is  the  safety  of  children  or  families  being  put  at 
risk? ' " 

Dana  Hanna,  Attorney  General  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  tribe  in  South  Dakota 
said  his  tribe  decided  it  was  smarter,  more  efficient  and  less  expensive 
to  set  up  their  own  investigative  office  rather  than  hiring  private  firms. 
"Our  tribal  Office  of  Background  Investigations  is  under  the  Attorney 
General's  office.  We  have  a legal  obligation  to  conduct  background  checks. 

He  said  the  BIA  gave  the  tribe  some  general  direction  but  it  was  PSC  who 
he  called  to  conduct  training,  write  the  tribe's  policies  and  procedures, 
and  to  assist  with  establishing  and  creating  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Office  of 
Background  Investigations. 

"They  are  very  knowledgeable.  They  are  experts  in  their  field,"  said 
Hanna  about  PSC.  "Rosebud  is  doing  a good  job  of  complying  with  federal 
law.  My  office  made  it  a priority." 

Harlan  McKosato  is  a member  of  the  Sac  & Fox  Nation. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Teens  find  the  pulse  of  a people  in  Star  Nation 
By  Domay  Steen 
Rapid  City  Dournal 
Dune  5,  2006 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - Stevens  High  School  officials  approved  an  American 
Indian  student's  request  to  create  a youth  drum  group  to  bring  more 
students  into  the  Lakota  culture  and  connect  with  their  heritage. 

Impressed  by  the  effort,  the  school  bought  a drum  for  the  Star  Nation  Drum 
Group . 

For  about  an  hour  a week  since  December,  Landon  Lupi,  17,  has  met  with 
about  a dozen  other  classmates  to  teach  them  the  Lakota  songs 
traditionally  heard  at  American  Indian  ceremonies,  spiritual  gatherings 
and  at  the  openings  of  powwows. 

Assistant  principal  Bruce  Dordan  said  Lupi ' s personality  and  leadership 
have  inspired  other  students  around  him. 

"He  is  preserving  his  cultural  heritage  and  reaching  out  through  the 
drum  to  bring  other  students  into  the  group,"  Dordan  said.  "He's  a genuine 
sincere  kid  out  there  wanting  to  make  a better  society." 

Like  a choir  master,  Lupi  directs  singers  Daniel  Padilla,  Alex  Whitesell 
Garrett  Burnette,  Shane  Mayer,  Dess  Carroll  and  Blaze  Galles  of  the  Star 
Nation  Drum  group  to  follow  his  lead  during  a recent  practice  session. 

The  Stevens  senior  slowly  sings  to  the  group  the  intricate  phrasing  of 
the  Lakota  song  while  maintaining  a rhythmic  beat  of  the  drum.  Their 
baritone  and  alto  voices  blend  in  harmony  as  they  call  for  the  good 


spirits . 

But  on  the  fourth  verse,  or  push  up,  they  soften  their  voices  as  Whitney 
Two  Bulls,  Tatum  LeBeau,  Sasha  Colhoff  and  Dordin  Bordeaux  - singing  an 
octave  higher  than  the  boys  - bring  the  song  to  a close. 

Lupi  is  pleased  with  the  work. 

"I'm  teaching  the  spiritual  songs  that  you  would  hear  at  religious  get- 
togethers  and  at  sun  dances,  a little  bit  of  the  powwow  songs  and  the  flag 
song,"  Lupi  said. 

The  spiritual  songs  have  a slower  beat,  and  powwow  songs  are  much  faster 
he  said. 

As  they  learned  the  lyrics  and  drumming,  the  boys  were  the  only  ones  at 
the  drum.  But  Lupi  wanted  better  harmony,  a richer  sound  in  the  singing. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  have  girls  sing  with  us,  and  they 
could  learn,  too,"  he  said.  "Plus,  they  sound  a little  better  than  some  of 
the  guys." 

Two  Bulls,  17,  and  a junior,  was  familiar  with  some  of  the  songs  that 
Lupi  taught  them  because  her  parents  sun  dance.  "I  know  some  of  these 
songs  because  I go  to  sweats  and  ceremonies,"  she  said. 

Two  Bulls  said  the  group  has  performed  at  North  Middle  School,  and  there 
are  plans  to  sing  at  a nearby  nursing  home.  "I'd  like  to  show  the  Lakota 
residents  there  that  the  songs  are  going  on  to  the  next  generation,  that 
it  isn't  dying,"  Two  Bulls  said. 

Colhoff,  15,  was  surprised  at  the  interest  generated  by  the  group  at  the 
middle  school  and  in  her  own  home. 

"My  mom  thinks  that  it's  good  that  I'm  trying  to  find  out  about  my 
culture,"  she  said. 

Bordeaux-Morris,  15,  has  been  in  chorus  since  fourth  grade;  music  has 
always  been  an  interest.  But  connecting  to  her  musical  side  with  her 
heritage  has  struck  a chord  with  her  family,  she  said. 

"My  family  really  supports  my  doing  this,"  Bordeaux-  Morris  said. 

Relatives  LeBeau,  17,  and  Mayer,  16,  talked  about  their  family's  pride 
in  their  being  a part  of  the  school's  drum  group. 

"Shane  walks  around  the  house  singing,"  LeBeau  said. 

Whitesell,  18,  said  he  understands  what  Mayer  is  going  through. 

"It  is  like  any  other  type  of  music;  you  have  a song  stuck  in  your  head, 
Whitesell  said. 

Friends  took  Whitesell  to  his  first  drum  practices,  and  before  long,  he 
started  liking  what  he  heard.  "We're  usually  singing  a lot  when  Landon's 
around,"  he  said. 

Burnette,  16  and  a sophomore,  said  his  brother  was  in  a drum  group  and 
that  joining  was  a natural  choice.  "It's  something  we  can  do  to  embrace 
the  culture  and  pass  down  from  generation  to  generation,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Villagers  fight  bridge  on  Colville  River 
NUIQSUT : 

Span  threatens  prime  subsistence  area  and  access  to  whaling  grounds. 

By  ALEX  deMARBAN 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
Dune  6,  2006 

The  North  Slope  village  of  Nuiqsut  is  battling  plans  by  oil  giant  Conoco 
Phillips  to  build  a quarter-mile-long  bridge  over  important  nearby  fishing 
grounds . 

Conoco,  which  operates  the  neighboring  Alpine  field,  says  it  needs  the 


concrete  bridge,  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  village,  to  develop  an 
untapped  oil  deposit  along  the  edge  of  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve- 
Alaska,  according  to  the  company's  Web  site. 

The  1,250-foot  span  --  longer  than  four  football  fields  --  would  be  the 
longest  bridge  on  the  North  Slope.  It  would  cross  a river  channel  that 
links  Nuiqsut  whalers  to  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  hunters  to  ancestral  camps 
along  the  Colville  River. 

Conoco  is  reportedly  redesigning  the  bridge  to  alleviate  the  village's 
concerns,  according  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  But  residents  have  not  seen 
any  new  plan  and  are  skeptical,  said  Dora  Nukapigak,  cultural  coordinator 
for  the  city. 

Conoco  spokeswoman  Dawn  Patience  declined  to  elaborate  on  the  plans 
beyond  information  found  on  the  company  Web  site. 

The  bridge  has  become  ground  zero  in  a mounting  clash  over  industrial 
sprawl  and  cultural  traditions.  The  Inupiat  village  of  411,  eight  miles 
south  of  the  oil  field,  hunts  migrating  caribou,  birds  and  whales  to  fill 
freezers . 

But  Alpine,  estimated  to  have  more  than  500  million  barrels  of  oil,  has 
grown  quickly  since  development  began  in  1997,  giving  rise  to  more 
satellite  fields  than  villagers  expected,  Nukapigak  said. 

Buildings,  pipelines  and  roads  have  sprouted  on  the  horizon  like 
downtown  city  blocks,  Nukapigak  said.  Rumbling  trucks  and  aircraft  are 
scaring  off  food,  making  it  harder  for  villagers  to  feed  their  families. 

The  overpass  above  the  Nigliq  Channel  will  make  it  worse,  she  said.  It 
will  cut  over  one  of  the  village's  most  important  subsistence  areas,  where 
Eskimos  stretch  nets  under  the  ice  every  autumn  to  snag  Arctic  cisco. 

Bridge  and  road  construction  from  the  massive  project  will  fill  the 
river  with  sediment,  residents  fear.  Ice  blocks  in  the  spring  will  jam 
against  columns  and  abutments,  scoring  the  banks  and  riverbed  and  hurting 
sensitive  fish-rearing  habitat.  Trucks  and  18-wheelers  trundling  across 
the  surface  will  scare  off  the  fish  that  remain. 

The  village  is  doing  all  it  can  to  stop  the  bridge,  Nukapigak  said. 

"We're  not  going  to  give  up,"  she  said. 

The  oil  fields  have  produced  some  seasonal  jobs  for  villagers,  said 
resident  Maggie  Kovalsky,  but  the  entire  community  fishes  to  survive.  The 
bridge  will  imperil  fishing  at  a site  where  she's  counted  as  many  as  60 
nets . 

"Our  subsistence  way  of  living  is  right  in  that  area,"  she  said. 

Asked  about  the  company's  relationship  with  Nuiqsut,  Patience  said 
Conoco  officials  consult  daily  with  villagers. 

"We  try  to  do  that  stuff  face-to-face  and  to  have  an  ongoing  dialogue 
with  them  and  we  don't  do  it  in  the  press,"  she  said. 

The  bridge  will  carry  pipelines  and  connect  roads  from  a proposed  drill 
pad  called  CD5  to  the  Alpine  production  facility  about  six  miles  to  the 
east,  the  Conoco  Web  site  says. 

Conoco  planned  to  begin  building  the  bridge  next  January.  But  that  date 
has  moved.  Patience  said.  Conoco  needs  permits  from  agencies  like  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Patience  would  not  say  how  much  the  bridge  will  cost. 

Sediment  from  construction  won't  be  the  only  problem,  said  Lanston  Chinn, 
the  Anchorage-based  CEO  of  Kuukpik,  the  village's  Native  corporation. 

Designed  to  withstand  the  harsh  Arctic  environment,  the  span  includes  12 
piers  and  supporting  structures  that  extend  at  least  70  feet  over  the 
channel,  he  said.  The  abutments  will  block  deep  channels  used  by  whaling 
boats,  cutting  them  off  from  the  Beaufort  Sea,  Chinn  said. 

"They  couldn't  have  picked  a worse  spot,"  he  added. 

Kuukpik,  an  oil  industry  services  company,  has  joined  the  tribal  and 
city  governments  in  opposing  the  bridge,  Chinn  said. 

The  North  Slope  Borough's  planning  commission  voted  against  the  bridge 
in  April.  It  told  the  company  to  find  a different  location  far  upstream 
behind  the  village  or  to  run  pipelines  beneath  the  river. 

Conoco  has  appealed  the  decision  to  the  North  Slope  Borough  Assembly. 

The  assembly  will  vote  on  the  bridge  in  October. 

Conoco,  one  of  the  largest  oil  companies  in  the  U.S.,  has  said  it  can't 
find  another  option,  Chinn  said. 


"We  do  get  tired  of  hearing  the  same  stories/'  he  said.  "You  know,  it 
costs  too  much,  they  can't  do  this,  they  can't  do  that.  It's  just  a mega 
billion-dollar  corporation  and  they're  always  telling  you  why  things  are 
uneconomic  and  unfeasible." 

The  company  filed  a new  plan  with  the  Coast  Guard  about  a week  and  a 
half  ago,  said  lames  Helfinstine,  who  oversees  the  agency's  Alaska  bridge 
program.  The  new  plan  removes  the  abutments  from  the  river  and  banks  and 
sets  them  back  onto  the  shore,  he  said.  That  will  prevent  ice  from  being 
blocked  and  give  whalers  access  to  the  Beaufort  Sea,  he  said. 

"That  should  relieve  some  of  the  concerns,"  he  said. 

Chinn  said  the  two  sides  haven't  communicated  over  the  bridge  for  months 
Things  have  gotten  so  tense  that  Conoco  recently  refused  to  make  its  usual 
donation  to  the  village's  spring  and  Fourth  of  Duly  carnivals,  Nukapigak 
said . 

The  oil  company  removes  about  100,000  barrels  daily  from  Alpine, 
according  to  state  estimates.  That's  worth  about  $7  million  a day  at 
today's  prices. 

Officials  with  the  company  recently  asked  to  meet  with  the  Native 
corporation,  Chinn  said.  He  hopes  it  means  they've  come  up  with  a proposal 
the  village  can  support. 

"We're  trying  to  work  things  through  with  them,  if  at  all  possible,"  he 
said . 

Daily  News  reporter  Alex  deMarban  can  be  reached  at  ademarban@adn.com 
or  257-4310. 
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Independent  Native  News  canceled 
By  ROBINSON  DUFFY,  Staff  Writer 
Dune  7,  2006 

Independent  Native  News,  KUAC's  daily  news  program  focusing  on  issues 
relating  to  Native  Americans,  Alaska  Natives  and  Canada's  First  Nations, 
is  being  taken  off  the  air  because  of  budget  woes  at  the  Fairbanks  public 
radio  station. 

The  show's  final  broadcast  will  be  Dune  30. 

"I  think  the  station  was  hoping  someone  would  step  up  and  take  it  on 
(with  funding  help)  because  we  really  hate  to  see  it  go  away,"  said 
Bonnie-Sue  Hitchcock  the  current  producer  and  "voice"  of  the  five-minute 
program. 

Hitchcock  has  been  involved  with  the  radio  show  since  KUAC  took  over 
production  of  the  program  in  2003.  Before  that  it  was  independently 
produced  by  Nellie  Moore.  KUAC  took  control  of  the  show,  in  part  Moore 
said  at  the  time,  to  help  ensure  the  long-term  viability  of  the  program. 

But  producing  the  daily  show  for  distribution  around  the  country  was  a 
huge  undertaking  for  the  station's  small  staff,  said  Robert  Hannon,  KUAC's 
news  director. 

"We  knew  it  was  going  to  be  an  ambitious  project  to  take  it  on,"  Hannon 
said.  "We  grew  to  appreciate  that  to  sustain  a national  show  demands  an 
amazing  amount  of  resources." 

Resources,  he  said,  that  have  been  dwindling  in  recent  years. 

"We've  gotten  cuts  in  the  state  Legislature  two  years  in  a row,"  he  said 
And  federal  money  has  also  slowed. 

The  station  has  estimated  that  to  continue  producing  the  show  for  a 
national  audience  would  cost  $200,000  a year,  Hannon  said. 

The  five-minute  broadcast,  which  airs  twice  daily  on  KUAC,  is 


distributed  for  free  to  more  than  55  public  radio  stations  across  the 
country  and  Canada.  Stations  in  Alaska,  California,  South  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Minnesota,  Yukon  Territory  and  elsewhere  broadcast  the  show  to  an  audience 
of  more  than  10.3  million  listeners.  It  is  the  only  national  radio  program 
produced  in  Alaska. 

Hitchcock  said  more  than  200  freelance  reporters  from  across  the  nation 
file  stories  for  the  award-winning  show.  Each  day  the  program  features 
three  or  four  stories  covering  a broad  swath  of  topics  including  national 
politics,  news  from  Indian  reservations  around  the  country,  arts,  culture, 
abortion  clinics,  casinos,  and  land  rights  issues. 

Hitchcock  said  Independent  Native  News  has  been  an  important  voice  on 
the  radio  dial,  especially  for  Native  Alaskans. 

"One  of  the  things  the  show  has  really  done  is  put  a lot  of  the  Alaska 
native  issues  on  a national  platform,"  she  said. 

And  KUAC  isn't  going  to  stop  doing  that,  she  said,  although  perhaps  not 
on  a national  scale. 

Hitchcock  will  continue  to  file  reports  on  Native  issues  for  the 
station's  local  news  broadcasts. 

But  those  stories  won't  be  able  to  replace  the  important  service 
Independent  Native  News  offered  to  the  nation,  Hitchcock  said. 

"I  love  this  show  and  I'm  really,  really  sad,"  she  said.  "It's  one  of 
the  best  things  I've  ever  done." 

Staff  writer  Robinson  Duffy  can  be  reached  at  459-7523 
or  rduffy@newsminer . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  MediaNews  Group,  Inc.  & Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Help  most  welcome  for  Indian  stations 
Editorial  Board 
Argus  Leader 
Dune  7,  2006 

Finally,  some  good  news  for  struggling  Native  American  radio  stations. 

A $1.5  million  grant  from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  has 
established  the  Center  for  Native  American  Radio  as  a resource  for  the 
roughly  three  dozen  stations  around  the  country. 

It  won't  provide  any  funding  for  the  stations,  but  it  will  offer  advice 
and  direct  them  to  organizations  for  grants  and  fund-raising. 

"We're  now  this  unified  group.  Before,  the  stations  were  sort  of  on 
their  own,  and  a lot  of  them  felt  isolated,"  said  Peggy  Berryhill, 
director  of  services  and  planning. 

It  comes  at  a great  time  for  South  Dakota.  Of  our  four  Native  American 
stations,  only  one  remains  on  the  air  - KINI-FM  at  St.  Francis,  which 
receives  funding  from  the  Catholic  church  and  donations. 

Three  others  are  down  or  gone: 

- KSWS-FM  at  Sisseton  lost  its  FCC  license  and  is  shut  down. 

- KLND-FM  at  McLaughlin  has  been  off  the  air  since  April  10  because  of 
equipment  problems. 

- KILI-FM  at  Porcupine  has  been  off  the  air  since  April  15,  when 
lightning  hit  near  the  station. 

KILI,  especially,  is  widely  known  to  listeners  throughout  the 
southwestern  part  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  a unifying  force  for  both  the 
Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  reservations . Like  most  Native  American  stations, 
it  provides  a mix  of  community  news  and  announcements,  along  with  cultural 
education  and  entertainment. 


"The  mission  of  most  of  these  stations  is  about  cultural  preservation/' 
said  Berryhill.  "It's  about  economic  development  for  the  reservations. 

It's  about  having  a voice  for  their  communities,  an  independent  media." 
Finally,  some  help. 

Copyright  c.  2006  ArgusLeader.com  All  rights  reserved. 
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$88  million  for  Navajo  housing:  Where  did  it  go? 

By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
Dune  10,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Breadsprings/Church  Rock  Delegate  Ernest  Yazzie  has  asked 
the  Navajo  Nation  Office  of  the  Auditor  General  to  conduct  financial 
audits  of  Navajo  Tribal  Utility  Authority  and  Navajo  Housing  Authority. 

In  a memo  to  Auditor  General  Ryan  Claw,  Yazzie  asked  that  the  audits  be 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  appropriate  federal  agencies. 

"I  have  not  seen  any  housing  improvements  since  1996  to  date,"  he  said 
of  NHA.  "Where  is  the  federal  funding  going?  Hopefully,  your  audits  will 
answer  these  questions." 

U.S.  Rep.  Rick  Renzi,  R-lst  District,  announced  in  Dune  2004  that  the 
Navajo  Nation  had  been  awarded  $88  million  in  Indian  Housing  Block  Grant 
funds,  made  possible  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development . 

The  announcement  came  after  a May  2004  field  hearing  in  Tuba  City, 
attended  by  members  of  Congress  and  representatives  of  several  Indian 
tribes,  to  discuss  severe  housing  conditions  faced  by  Native  Americans. 

At  a recent  NHA  FlexCrete  house  unveiling  in  Ganado,  Renzi  said  another 
congressional  hearing  is  planned  at  Camp  Verde  in  August,  hosted  by  the 
Yavapai-Apache  Tribe.  He  added  that  his  legislation,  H.R.  797,  provided 
that  housing  funds  will  now  be  divided  according  to  the  size  of  the  tribe. 

"This  year,  the  Navajo  Housing  Authority  will  go  from  about  $60  million 
in  funding  to  $84  million  in  funding  because  we  were  able  to  pass  this 
legislation,"  Renzi  said. 

He  also  sponsored  legislation  signed  into  law  in  December  clarifying  the 
intent  of  NAHASDA  and  allowing  tribes  unrestricted  access  to  new  funds, 
even  if  they  still  retain  income  from  previous  years. 

NHA  Performance 

Yazzie  said  in  his  memo  "I  would  like  to  know  how  the  multimillion 
dollar  funding  has  assisted  our  Navajo  people  within  the  last  few  years. 
There  continues  to  be  a dire  need  for  better  housing  for  our  Navajo  people 
despite  the  annual  funding  from  the  federal  government.  " 

NHA'S  2005  Annual  Performance  Report  to  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  states  that  the  NHA  Grants  Management  Department  is  now 
monitoring  all  NAHASDA  activities  to  ensure  that  all  funded  activities 
within  the  Navajo  Nation  Indian  Housing  Plan  are  compliant  with  NAHASDA 
federal  regulations  and  that  projects  are  properly  closed  out. 

The  grants  department  was  implemented  two  years  after  NAHASDA 
legislative  action,  according  to  NHA.  "To  date,  this  department  is  an 
evolving  grant  program  established  to  carry  out  monitoring  and  grant 
compliance  responsibilities,"  NHA  said. 

The  performance  report  stated  that  the  Navajo  Nation  five-year  goals  and 
objectives  are  not  on  schedule  due  to  project  planning  and  implementation 
delays,  attaining  satisfactory  compliance  with  environmental  requirements 
for  certain  projects,  the  lengthy/timely  process  of  Navajo  Nation  land 


clearances  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  internal  tribal  processes 
as  well  as  construction  delays. 

"There  also  were  some  sub-recipients  who  did  not  timely  obligate  their 
funds  or  their  projects  were  stagnate;  this  resulted  in  the  NHA  having  to 
recapture  NAHASDA  funding  and  subsequently  reprogramming  to  other 
organizations  in  order  to  comply  with  NAHASDA  regulations  of  obligation 
funding  within  two  years/'  NHA  said. 

A comprehensive  assessment  is  to  be  conducted  to  analyze  NAHASDA 
programs  successes,  shortcomings,  and  to  identify  opportunities. 

NTUA  concerns 

In  reference  to  NTUA,  Yazzie  said,  "I  would  like  to  know  what 
reorganization  has  taken  place  regarding  the  tribal  enterprise.  Several 
recommendations  were  given  to  the  board  of  directors  during  a recent 
public  hearing  in  Window  Rock." 

NTUA  conducted  the  public  hearing  just  days  prior  to  implementation  of  a 
proposed"temporary"  7.2  percent  surcharge,  drawing  a negative  reaction 
from  the  packed  house. 

NTUA  management  recommended  a surcharge  on  electricity  to  recover  the  $2 
8 million  financial  loss  it  expects  to  incur  as  a result  of  the  closure  of 
Peabody  Western  Coal  Co.'s  Black  Mesa  mining  operations. 

Rather  than  implementing  a full  electric  base  rate  increase  of  around  20 
percent,  NTUA  proposed  the  "temporary"  surcharge,  but  could  not  give  the 
crowd  a timeframe  as  to  how  long  "temporary"  might  be.  Later,  the  NTUA 
board  tabled  the  matter. 

Fort  Defiance  Delegate  Larry  Anderson  has  since  proposed  legislation 
establishing  a moratorium  on  NTUA's  ability  to  impose  rate  increases  and 
has  called  for  creation  of  a citizens  utility  commission. 

Also,  he  said  during  a recent  Economic  Development  Committee  meeting, 

"No  independent  studies  that  can  be  independently  reviewed  and  relied  on 
were  conducted  on  different  types  of  methodologies  for  the  collection  of 
the  surcharge." 

Yazzie  told  Auditor  General  Claw:  "As  an  elected  official,  I am  very 
concerned  that  these  important  issues  are  not  being  addressed.  I believe 
that  with  your  assistance  in  auditing  these  entities,  many  of  these  issues 
can  be  addressed." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Gallup  Independent. 
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Indian  home  loan  gives  couple  a start 
By  DODI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
Dune  10,  2006 

Sylver  and  Craig  Belcourt  and  their  three  children  recently  moved  into 
the  family's  first  home,  a spacious  four-bedroom  purchased  in  Billings. 

The  couple  became  the  first  in  Montana  to  use  a popular  Indian  home  loan 
program  outside  a reservation  border. 

"It  feels  good  to  have  your  own  backyard,"  said  Sylver  Belcourt.  "The 
kids  are  excited  and  happy.  You  feel  really  good  about  yourself,  like  you 
really  accomplished  something." 

The  couple,  both  in  their  mid-20s,  were  approved  for  the  Section  184 
loan,  which  was  made  possible  through  efforts  of  the  Apsaalooke  (Crow) 
Nation  Housing  Authority.  Last  fall,  the  tribe  started  an  application 
process  to  expand  the  Indian  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program,  or  Section  184, 
to  people  living  in  urban  areas  or  near  reservations . 


The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  approved  the  Crow 
application  in  April.  The  Belcourts  learned  of  the  program  after 
contacting  Eleanor  Kindness,  a home  mortgage  lender  at  Wells  Fargo. 

"They  knew  I was  Native  American,"  Kindness  said.  And  they  were  told  the 
mortgage  consultant  helped  American  Indians  with  home  loans. 

Wells  Fargo  niche 

Kindness  is  one  of  seven  national  mortgage  consultants  in  Wells  Fargo's 
Native  American  Lending  Division,  a niche  marketing  program  with  lenders 
in  South  Dakota,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota  and  Oklahoma. 

Kindness  is  the  only  representative  in  Montana.  The  Crow  woman  assists 
buyers  in  the  state  and  Wyoming.  She  told  the  Belcourts  about  how  the  Crow 
expanded  Section  184. 

That  means  any  American  Indian  belonging  to  a state  or  federally 
recognized  tribe  and  living  in  urban  settings  like  Billings,  Great  Falls 
or  Missoula  can  use  the  loan. 

Before  HUD's  approval,  the  Section  184  loans  were  typically  confined  to 
trust  or  fee  lands  within  reservation  borders.  Tribes  across  the  country, 
however,  have  been  expanding  the  service  area  to  cover  Indians  living  away 
from  a reservation. 

"Native  American  homeownership  is  really  big  right  now,"  said  Larry  Lee 
Falls  Down,  an  Apsaalooke  Nation  Housing  Authority  coordinator.  "This  is  a 
nationwide  issue.  All  reservations  are  dealing  with  overcrowding.  We're  up 
to  7.3  members  living  in  a house." 

3,000  loans  made 

About  3,000  Section  184  loans  have  been  made  nationally  to  Indian  home 
buyers  totaling  close  to  $300  million  since  the  first  loan  was  made  on  the 
Fort  Hall  Reservation  in  1995. 

Dune  is  National  Homeownership  Month.  The  Crow  have  several  down  payment 
assistance  programs  to  help  tribal  members,  including  buyers  living  off 
the  Crow  Reservation.  Grant  amounts  range  up  to  $10,000. 

Down  payment  and  closing  costs  remain  the  greatest  barrier  to 
homeownership.  "Most  of  the  tribes  in  Montana  are  doing  a down  payment 
assistance  program  like  ours,"  Falls  Down  said. 

Since  2002,  minority  homeownership  has  climbed  to  more  than  50  percent, 
and  more  than  2.5  million  minority  families  have  become  new  homeowners. 

The  Belcourts  never  tried  to  buy  a home  before.  "You  just  don't  think 
it's  possible,"  said  Sylver  Belcourt,  who  heard  about  the  Section  184 
program  from  an  in-law.  So  she  called  Kindness  at  Wells  Fargo. 

Sylver  still  remembers  when  Kindness  told  her  the  home  loan  was  approved. 
"I  didn't  think  she  was  serious.  I didn't  think  she  got  the  information 
straight . " 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Women,  we  need  your  voice  in  office 
Dune  3,  2006 

As  candidates  line  up  for  positions  in  Grand  Forks,  I am  wondering  why  so 
few  women  are  putting  posters  on  lawns  and  asking  for  votes. 

In  the  11  or  12  years  that  I've  lived  here,  I always  have  been  a little 
annoyed  about  seeing  the  same  faces  - the  same  male  faces  - getting 
elected  and  re-elected  to  public  positions  and  leadership  roles.  "Where 
are  the  WOMEN,  Women,  women  ...?"  I hear  the  echo  in  that  empty  chamber. 

Please,  before  there  is  an  uprising:  This  is  not  to  say  we  have  poor 
officials  in  Grand  Forks.  It's  the  new  and  unheard  voices  that  I'm 


referring  to. 

At  times,  I've  argued  - and  I add  somewhat  lamely  - that  there  was  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  against  my  gender,  and  I've  charged  the  "old  boy" 
system  with  blame.  Now,  those  of  you  who  know  me  know  that  I have  a 
colleague  who  irritatingly  questions  my  off-handed  comments  at  times.  Who 
does  he  think  he  is,  anyway?  My  editor?  (In  fact,  of  course,  that  is  who 
he  is . ) 

In  any  event,  I now  suspect  that  it  may  be  our  history  more  than  the 
"old  boy"  system  that's  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  women  candidates.  In 
other  words,  I think  many  of  us  still  believe  our  place  is  being  a 
helpmate  rather  than  a president,  mayor  or  chairman. 

Clearly,  that  history  of  not  electing  female  candidates  shows  up  in  the 
history  of  Grand  Forks  mayors.  I reviewed  the  number  of  Grand  Forks' 
female  mayors  for  the  city's  past  100  or  so  years.  The  answer,  you  already 
may  know,  is  one:  Pat  Owens,  the  hero  of  the  1997  flood,  is  Grand  Forks' 
only  female  mayor. 

Owens  was  the  mayor's  assistant  for  many  years  before  she  was  elected. 
Aside  from  her,  though,  only  male  engineers  have  run  this  municipal  choo- 
choo  train. 

Why  is  it  important  to  have  leaders  with  diverse  backgrounds?  Because 
diverse  leaders  provide  different  perspectives  and  different  ways  of 
looking  at  problems  and  handling  issues  - perspectives  and  ways  of  looking 
that  could  bring  new  and  better  ideas  to  government. 

That  diversity  should  include  not  only  women,  but  also  ethnic  minorities 
- American  Indians,  Flispanics  and  other  racial  groups  as  well  as  different 
religious  groups,  sexual  orientations  and  so  on. 

These  groups,  after  all,  depend  on  decisions  from  our  governing  bodies 
to  provide  for  their  needs,  too. 

Sometimes,  I see  similarities  between  Grand  Forks  leaders  and  those  of 
some  of  our  reservation  communities.  (I  can  hear  a collective  sucking  in 
of  air  and  see  the  slapped  hand  over  the  mouth  at  that  comparison.)  This 
comparison  comes  to  mind  because  many  of  the  reservations  have  had  very 
few  women  chairmen.  One  example  is  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  Pine  Ridge,  S. 
D.  They  elected  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  in  2004  as  their  first  female  leader 
of  the  tribe. 

I have  been  following  Fire  Thunder's  rise  to  the  top  position  as 
president  of  this  large  Lakota  nation. 

Her  role  as  leader  has  been  difficult.  She  has  been  suspended  at  least 
twice  since  her  inauguration  in  December  2004. 

In  her  latest  encounter  with  the  community,  the  problem  is  Fire 
Thunder's  role  in  and  support  of  the  South  Dakota  Campaign  for  Healthy 
Families.  The  group  supports  a referendum  to  overturn  the  abortion  ban  in 
that  state.  Women  need  choices.  Fire  Thunder  said,  and  promised  to  donate 
her  own  land  as  a site  for  a women's  clinic  in  Kyle,  S.D.,  that  would 
provide  contraception,  education  and  other  services  to  women. 

Fire  Thunder  said  she  didn't  use  the  word  abortion,  the  word  that  caused 
the  latest  suspension  without  pay  pending  an  impeachment,  the  Rapid  City 
(S.D.)  lournal  reported. 

As  a woman.  Fire  Thunder  empathizes  with  women's  issues  - an  empathy 
probably  never  felt  as  deeply  as  her  male  counterparts . 

Women's  roles  have  changed  only  in  the  past  20  to  50  years  at  the  hand 
of  those  women  who  led  the  movements  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  In  Indian 
country,  there  were  exceptions.  In  1934,  when  the  government  mandated  that 
tribes  adopt  constitutions  and  bylaws  then  elect  a group  to  govern,  very 
few  women  were  on  those  councils.  Many  women  didn't  even  try  to 
participate  in  the  government  back  then. 

Instead,  women  were  taught  from  the  time  they  drew  their  first  breath 
their  role  was  to  care  for  the  children,  take  care  of  household  duties  and 
be  a helpmate.  I know  grandmothers,  aunts  and  mothers  who  sincerely 
support  that  idea.  I also  know  gender  roles  weren't  just  among  tribes. 
Non-Indian  women  had  those  ideas,  too. 

However,  when  you  reach  back  into  Indian  history,  you  find  exceptions. 
Among  the  Sioux  and  the  Hidatsa,  some  women  participated  in  war  alongside 
male  warriors  and  made  life  and  death  decisions.  Among  some  of  the  eastern 
tribes,  a council  of  women  had  the  decision-making  power  just  like  a 


tribal  council , and  there  are  other  examples. 

Women  stepping  into  leadership  roles  can  provide  different  perspective 
and  certainly  make  wise  decisions  for  our  communities.  Most  important  for 
our  cities  and  villages  is  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  people  to  seek  out, 
encourage  and  consider  women  in  leadership  roles.  Women,  we  need  your 
voice . 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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I am  still  an  Indian 
by  Gabe  Mentuck 

Gabe  Mentuck  attended  residential  school  at  Labrette,  Saskatchewan  and 
Pine  Creek,  Manitoba. 

Fie  died  at  the  age  of  77  on  May  30,  2006. 

He  farmed  for  most  of  his  life  at  Valley  River  First  Nation  near  Dauphin, 
Manitoba 

Today  I am  a 77-year-old  Indian.  Tomorrow  or  some  other  day  maybe  not 
that  far  down  the  road,  I will  be  a dead  Indian  but  I will  still  be  an 
Indian.  Now  most  Canadians  wouldn't  think  that's  such  a big  deal  since  you 
are  what  you  are  born. 

That's  reality.  That's  truth.  But  reality  and  truth  for  this  77-year-old 
Indian  are  also  the  sentence  I served  in  a Manitoba  residential  school 
where  for  five  years,  nuns  and  priests  tried  to  beat,  torture  and  shame 
the  Indian  out  of  me.  And  while  this  inhumanity  was  forced  on  me,  the 
Government  of  Canada  which  sponsored  it  looked  on  with  approval. 

If  there  hadn't  been  so  much  sexual  and  physical  abuse,  so  many 
destroyed  children  and  families  as  a result  of  Canada's  residential 
schools,  maybe  a century  of  dirt  could  have  been  swept  under  this 
country's  rug.  But  there  was  too  much.  Too  much  cruelty,  too  much 
suffering  and  too  much  institutionalized  evil  to  keep  buried  for  as  long 
as  the  grass  shall  grow  and  the  rivers  flow. 

The  forcible  abduction  of  Indian  children  and  their  imprisonment  in 
residential  schools  is  now  a pat  of  history.  It's  not  a myth  or  rumor. 

It's  real.  Dust  as  real  as  the  scars  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  us  who 
were  victims  of  this  crime  committed  against  our  people. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  even  now,  history  only  seems  ready  to  confront  a 
part  of  the  truth.  There's  still  another  chapter  to  be  written  and  while 
it  may  not  be  as  tragic  and  violent  as  the  others,  it's  the  one  that 
should  damn  well  be  told.  Natives  have  an  oral  history  that's  a big  part 
of  our  tradition  but  doesn't  seem  to  mean  much  in  the  white  man's  world 
where  the  more  words  you  can  put  down  on  paper,  the  more  power  you  have 
and  the  more  money  you  can  make. 

Today's  world  belongs  to  the  lawyers,  bureaucrats  and  politicians  and 
they  are  all  profiting  from  putting  lots  of  words  down  on  paper  about  old, 
poor  residential  school  survivors.  Nobody  asked  me  to  be  a part  of  a get- 
rich-quick  scheme  for  lawyers  and  consultants  but  that's  where  I and 
thousands  of  other  Indians  are  today. 

It  all  began  over  a century  ago  when  European  immigrants  stole  our  land, 
herded  us  onto  reserves  and  still  weren't  satisfied.  No,  it  seems  like 
they  didn't  think  that  even  these  brutal  measures  were  enough  to  deal  with 
what  they  called  the  "Indian  problem"  and  their  "final  solution"  (does 
that  sound  familiar?)  was  to  strip  helpless  Indian  kids  of  thweir 
Indianness  by  robbing  them  of  their  language,  culture  and  family  bonds. 


Maybe  the  Government  of  Canada  thinks  that  was  a good  trade-off.  In 
return  for  our  language,  culture  and  family  ties,  we  Indians  got 
discrimination,  substance  abuse  and  the  highest  poverty  and  suicide  rates 
in  this  country. 

I didn't  know  it  at  the  time  but  I guess  the  Canadian  government 
considered  me  a part  of  the  "Indian  problem"  because  in  1940.  I was 
forcibly  taken  from  my  family  on  the  Valley  River  reserve  and  stuck  into  a 
residential  school  run  by  the  Oblate  Order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Pine  Creek,  Manitoba.  Yes,  I received  quite  an  education  there  alright, 
being  taught  to  feel  guilty,  inferior  and  ashamed  to  be  a "heathen"  and 
"savage" . 

They  beat  me  for  speaking  Ojibway  and  practicing  my  own  culture  and 
crushed  my  spirituality  with  their  religion.  I endured  five  years  of  this 
kind  of  oppression  and  though  the  scars  from  the  physical  abuse  have  faded, 
the  ones  on  my  heart  and  mind  are  still  fresh. 

Still,  maybe  I wouldn't  have  these  scarred  memories  if  I'd  been  a good 
little  apple  - red  on  the  outside  and  white  on  the  inside  - like  so  many 
of  Canada's  so-called  Indian  leaders  whose  pay-cheques  are  signed  by  the 
federal  government. 

Like  lawyers  and  politicians,  most  of  Canada's  Indian  leaders  are  good 
with  words.  But  trying  to  find  some  truth  in  them  is  like  trying  to  find  a 
diamond  in  a pile  of  manure.  It's  a dirty  business  and  the  odds  are 
against  you. 

Today,  the  diamond  that  the  Canadian  government  is  peddling  is  really  no 
more  than  a piece  of  shiny  glass  but  it  sure  as  hell  is  covered  with  a lot 
of  manure,  a lot  of  words  promising  fair  compensation  for  residential 
school  survivors.  In  1998  they  offered  us  an  apology  but  recognizing  that 
shovelling  us  some  words  from  their  pile  wouldn't  shut  us  up,  they  came  up 
with  a billion  dollar  compensation  package  for  the  80,000  or  so  victims 
who  are  still  alive.  The  only  problem  is  that  at  least  half  a billion 
dollars  of  this  payout  is  earmarked  for  legal  fees  and  most  of  the  rest 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  various  commissions,  committees, 
investigations  and  inquiries  that  governments  use  as  substitutes  for 
meaningful  action. 

Time  is  on  the  government's  and  church's  side.  We  survivors  are  dying 
off  at  a rate  of  about  five  a day.  The  longer  this  drags  out,  the  more  the 
lawyers  and  bureaucrats  will  scoop  up  and  the  less  there'll  be  for  the 
poor,  old  and  sick  victims  of  cultural  genocide. 

My  wife,  Teresa,  who  meant  the  world  to  me  through  our  fifty-four  years 
of  marriage  died  four  years  ago.  She  too  was  a residential  school  survivor 
but  she  did  not  survive  long  enough  to  see  justice.  Maybe  I won't  either 
but  in  the  meantime,  I intend  to  keep  shaming  the  lawyers,  politicians, 
bureaucrats  and  Indian  leaders  who  continue  to  profit  from  our  misery.  I 
am  old  and  blind  but  I don't  need  eyes  to  see  that  the  abuse  of 
residential  school  victims  is  still  going  on.  Same  crap,  different  pile, 
and  instead  of  Indian  agents,  nuns  and  priests  doing  the  shovelling,  it's 
a bunch  of  lawyers,  politicians  and  Indian  leaders. 

The  time  will  come  when  we'll  all  be  dead  - all  of  us  who  suffered  the 
physical  and  sexual  abuse  at  the  hands  of  those  who  carried  out  the  "final 
solution"  of  the  "Indian  problem".  Then,  once  all  the  witnesses  are  gone, 
maybe  history  can  be  rewritten  and  this  crime  against  native  humanity  can 
be  given  a couple  of  good  coats  of  whitewash  but,  until  then,  I'm  going  to 
keep  speaking  out  because  my  body  may  be  broken  but  not  my  spirit. 

There's  a saying  that  talk  is  cheap.  Well,  that's  sure  as  hell  not  the 
case  when  it  comes  to  the  lawyers,  bureaucrats,  politicians  and  Indian 
leaders  who  have  made  a lot  of  money  by  talking  about  residential  school 
victims.  And  while  they  talk  and  fatten  their  bank  accounts,  those  they're 
supposed  to  be  helping  get  older,  sicker  or  die. 

I'm  not  saying  there  will  be  nothing  left  once  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  helping  us  finish  helping  themselves.  Next  year  or  maybe  two  or  three 
years  from  now,  whatever  survivors  are  left  will  get  small  slices  of  what 
was  once  a big  compensation  pie.  Yes,  the  one  thing  that  history  has 
taught  us  Indians  is  that  we'll  be  getting  a lot  more  words  before  we  see 
any  money. 

That's  OK.  We're  used  to  it.  We  survived  a lot  of  betrayals  and  we  can 


handle  this  one  because,  in  spite  of  what  the  white  man's  religions  and 
governments  stole  from  us,  the  one  thing  they  couldn't  take  was  our 
identity.  That's  why,  in  spite  of  the  Government  of  Canada's  best  - and 
worst  - efforts,  I can  proudly  say  that  I am  still  an  Indian. 

Copyright  c.  2006  First  Perspective. 
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Gonzaga  honors  an  editor  who  called  for  genocide  of  the  Lakota 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji)  6/5/2006 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

I am  often  confounded  by  the  antics  of  mainstream  newspapers  located  in 
cities  with  large  Indian  populations  that  are  so  prompt  in  picking  up 
Indian  related  news  articles  from  newspapers  as  far  away  as  California 
without  checking  them  for  facts  or  by  not  including  the  concerns  of  local 
Indians  in  the  news  releases. 

Last  Saturday  the  local  daily  in  Rapid  City,  SD  published  an  article 
from  the  LA  Times  concerning  an  exhibit  to  honor  the  150th  birthday  of  L. 
Frank  Baum,  the  infamous  (at  least  in  Indian  country)  author  of  the  Wizard 
of  Oz . 

The  Foley  Center  Library  at  Gonzaga  University  opened  the  exhibit  in  the 
eastern  Washington  city  of  Spokane  called,  "Oz  and  Beyond:  Highlights  from 
the  L.  Frank  Baum  Collection  of  Currie  Corbin."  Of  course,  every  American 
knows  about  the  characters  in  the  book  from  the  movie  with  Dudy  Garland 
that  featured  the  Tin  Man,  The  Cowardly  Lion,  The  Scare  Crow  and  the 
Wicked  Witch  of  the  West.  The  song  "Somewhere  Over  the  Rainbow"  by  Garland 
that  was  almost  cut  from  the  film  has  become  an  American  standard. 

On  the  occasion  of  Baum's  150th  birthday  anniversary  I would  like  to 
point  out  a few  little  known  facts  that  I hope  will  take  some  of  the 
glitter  from  this  exhibit. 

Most  Americans  know  about  one  horrible  day,  at  least  horrible  to  Native 
Americans,  that  occurred  on  December  29,  1890.  It  was  the  day  when  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  7th  Cavalry,  General  George  Armstrong 
Custer's  old  outfit,  turned  their  Hotchkiss  guns,  their  rifles  and  pistols 
on  the  nearly  300  Lakota  men,  women  and  children  at  a creek  called  Wounded 
Knee  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and  slaughtered  them  in 
an  orgy  of  bloodletting  that  was  dreadful  to  behold. 

My  grandmother,  Sophie,  was  a teenage  student  at  Holy  Rosary  Indian 
Mission,  a school  about  10  miles  from  Wounded  Knee,  on  that  day  of  the 
bloody  massacre.  She  recounted  how  soldiers  rode  on  to  the  grounds  of  the 
mission  school  visibly  excited  by  their  actions  and  talking  loudly  about 
their  wonderful  victory.  The  Desuit  priests  at  the  mission  school  made  the 
children  bring  water  and  hay  to  feed  the  hungry  horses  of  the  troopers. 

Grandmother  Sophie  said  she  could  still  see  blood  on  the  gloves  and 
uniforms  of  the  soldiers.  But,  of  course,  no  one  told  the  Indian  children 
at  the  school  of  the  events  of  that  day  even  though  some  of  them  had 
relatives  that  were  among  the  slaughtered. 

Six  days  after  the  massacre,  while  the  frozen  bodies  of  the  Lakota  men, 
women  and  children  were  being  dumped  into  a mass  grave,  L.  Frank  Baum,  the 
editor  of  a weekly  newspaper  in  Aberdeen,  SD,  wrote  an  editorial  calling 
for  the  annihilation  of  any  Lakota  still  alive. 

His  editorial  read  in  part,  "Having  wronged  them  once  perhaps  we  should 
wrong  them  again  and  wipe  these  untamed  and  untamable  creatures  from  the 
face  of  the  earth . " 

Perhaps  it  was  a sign  of  the  times  that  the  white  settlers  wanted  to  see 
all  of  the  indigenous  people  destroyed  but  if  any  editor  had  called  for 


genocide  against  any  race  of  people  other  than  Indians  there  would  have 
been  a huge  public  outcry.  In  an  ironic  way  it  reminds  me  of  the  millions 
who  remained  silent  while  Dews  were  herded  into  concentration  camps  in 
Poland  and  shoved  into  the  gas  chambers.  The  life  of  an  Indian  meant  as 
little  to  the  white  settlers  as  the  lives  of  the  Dews  meant  to  the  Germans. 

Perhaps  it  is  prophetic  and  ironic  that  L.  Frank  Baum  is  honored  by 
Gonzaga  University  because  it  is  also  a Catholic  run  school  as  was  the 
Indian  mission  attended  by  my  grandmother.  There  certainly  was  no  outcry 
by  the  Catholic  missionaries  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  following  the  horrific 
slaughter  of  the  innocent  Lakota  men,  women  and  children  at  Wounded  Knee. 

For  chasing,  running  down,  and  slaughtering  old  men  and  women,  and  for 
firing  point  blank  into  pregnant  mothers  with  children  in  their  arms,  21 
men  of  the  7th  Cavalry  were  awarded  Medals  of  Honor,  America's  highest 
military  award.  The  awarding  of  medals  for  these  acts  of  bestiality  is  a 
blight  on  the  integrity  of  America  and  is  one  mistake  made  at  the  height 
of  impassioned  and  imagined  patriotism  that  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  handing  out  Medals  of  Honor  to  the  soldiers 
who  murdered  the  innocent  men,  women  and  children  at  Mai  Lai  in  Vietnam. 

L.  Frank  Baum  believed  these  actions  to  be  honorable  and  glorious.  Not 
only  did  he  publicly  and  proudly  condone  them,  he  went  one  step  further 
and  in  his  now  infamous  editorial  called  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
remaining  Lakota  people.  Why  should  I care  after  more  than  100  years?  I 
care  deeply  because  many  of  the  Lakota  people  Baum  wished  to  eliminate 
were  my  relatives.  My  grandmother  and  her  parents  (my  great  grandparents) 
and  all  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  made  Baum's  genocidal  list.  L.  Frank 
Baum's  call  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Lakota  people  was  no  better  than 
Adolph  Hitler's  call  for  the  elimination  of  the  Dewish  people  and  yet  Baum 
is  honored  on  his  150th  birthday.  Are  any  newspapers  in  the  state  of 
Washington  protesting  this  outrage? 

I am  aghast  that  our  local  daily  newspaper  would  run  such  an  article  in 
the  land  of  the  Lakota  and  never,  not  once,  mention  the  genocidal 
editorial  of  L.  Frank  Baum.  The  frontier  mentality  of  most  white  editors 
often  blinds  them  to  the  truth. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Dune  24,  2006 

Porno  butich-da/moon  when  bulbs  mature 
Assiniboine  wahequosmewi/full  leaf  moon 
Western  Cherokee  dehaluyi/green  corn  moon 
Potawatomi  msheke ' kesis/moon  of  the  turtle 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Certain  Home,  Certain  Talk,  Rez_Life,  NetRez-L, 

and  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


We  are  told  that  your  religion  was  given  to  you  by  your  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  We  also  have  a religion 
which  was  given  to  our  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
their  children.  We  worship  in  that  way.  It  teaches  us  to  be  thankful 
for  all  favors  we  receive;  to  love  each  other  and  be  united.  We  never 
quarrel  about  religion,  because  it  is  a matter  which  concerns  each  man 
and  the  Great  Spirit.  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion 
or  take  it  from  you;  we  only  want  to  enjoy  our  own." 

Chief  Red  Jacket  (Sagoyewatha) , Seneca 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

This  needs  to  be  said  again.  The  borders  between  the  US  and  Mexico  and 
between  the  US  and  Canada  are  imaginary  lines  placed  there  by  the  European 
invaders . 

Odawa,  Cree,  Pasqua  First  Nation,  Mohawk  (in  both  the  US  and  Canada), 
Blackfoot/Blackfeet  (in  both  the  US  and  Canada)  and  relations  in  the 
hundreds  of  other  Canadian  First  Nations  are  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  Hui  Choi,  Aztec/Mexica,  Tarahumara,  Tohono 
O'odham  (in  both  the  US  and  Mexico),  Cocopah  (in  both  the  US  and  Mexico) 
and  many  others. 

The  hot  spots  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  right  now  lie  to  the  North 
and  South.  In  both  dark  places  the  provincial  police  are  making  phony 
charges  against  the  Peoples  who  want  only  to  live  on  their  lands  that  are 
guaranteed  them  by  treaty.  The  trumped  up  charges  are  then  used  as  the 
basis  for  raids  that  are  terrifying  and  murderous . . . . yes,  murderous.  The 
real  intent  is  to  keep  Indian  Peoples  throughout  Turtle  Island  intimidated 
and  pushed  back  into  corners  where  they  are  neither  seen  nor  heard. 

. . . and  for  those  who  may  be  reading  this  who  are  neither  native  nor 
sympathetic,  your  glibness  is  being  rewarded  by  a government  that  is  short 
changing  veterans  who  were  injured  fighting  its  wars;  and  is  even  now 
developing  a super  highway  from  the  Southwest  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  very 
heartland  of  the  US.  It  will  bypass  all  customs  stops  until  trucks  roll 
into  the  Port  of  Entry  in  Kansas  City,  taking  yet  more  jobs  and  services 
"off  shore" . It  is  no  accident  the  highway  (four  football  fields  wide) 
will  sidestep  the  teamsters,  longshoremen  and  other  organizations  that  are 
working  to  keep  jobs  in  the  countries  where  services  and  goods  are 
rendered.  The  final  leg  will  then  end  in  Canada,  north  of  Duluth.  Before 
you  toss  this  off  as  just  another  stupid  conspiracy  theory,  take  a moment 
to  look  up  NASCO,  the  North  America  SuperCorridor  Coalition  Inc. 

Maybe,  just  maybe  it  would  be  in  everyone's  interest  to  care  about  the 
crimes  against  Native  Peoples  in  Mexico  and  Canada,  regardless  of  where 
you  live.  If  you  sit  wherever  you  are  reading  this  and  say  and  do  nothing, 
do  not  cry  out  when  the  goons  knock  on  your  door.  There  may  be  none  to 
listen  or  care. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('-')  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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RE:  Cobell  files  contempt  charges  against  Kempthorne 


Date:  Tue,  13  lun  2006  08:45:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="COBELL  FILES  AGAINST  NEW  INTERIOR  SECRETARY" 


http: //www. indianz . com/News/ 

http: //www. Washington post . com/2006/06/12/AR2006061200769. html 

Kempthorne  Now  Faces  Interior  Lawsuit 
The  Associated  Press 
lune  12,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - On  the  job  less  than  a month.  Interior  Secretary  Dirk 
Kempthorne  is  already  being  pulled  into  a 10-year-old  class-action  lawsuit 
filed  by  American  Indians  that  has  dogged  the  Interior  Department  through 
the  Clinton  and  Bush  administrations. 

In  a motion  filed  Friday,  plaintiffs  asked  a federal  judge  to  make 
Kempthorne  the  third  successive  Interior  secretary  held  in  contempt  in  the 
lawsuit.  They  charge  the  Interior  Department  has  continued  to  conceal 
computer  security  problems  in  violation  of  a 2005  court  ruling  requiring 
it  to  report  weaknesses  that  could  put  Indian  records  at  risk. 

The  Indians  accuse  the  government  of  mismanaging  more  than  $100  billion 
in  royalties  from  their  lands  since  1887. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  has  found  Kempthorne's  predecessors, 
Bruce  Babbitt  and  Gale  Norton,  in  contempt  and  has  more  than  once  ordered 
the  department's  computers  disconnected  from  the  Internet  to  protect 
Indians'  records.  Norton's  contempt  charge  was  vacated  on  appeal. 

A department  spokesman  said  Monday  that  officials  were  aware  of  the 
motion  and  would  respond  later  in  court  documents. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2006  The  Washington  Post  Company. 

- — "RE:  Native  activists  work  to  protect  sacred  Bear  Butte"  

Date:  Wed,  14  Dun  2006  08:55:48  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Near  Sturgis,  a fight  over  the  sacred 

Development  near  South  Dakota's  Bear  Butte  is  pitting  Indians 
against  those  catering  to  the  annual  biker  rally. 

Chuck  Haga,  Star  Tribune 
Dune  13,  2006 


STURGIS,  S.D.  - As  hen  boys  scamper  about  the  state  park  at  Bear  Butte, 
Anne  White  Hat  gazes  at  the  peak  that  dominates  the  grasslands  off  the 
northern  Black  Hills. 

"I've  grown  spiritually  just  by  being  here,"  she  said. 

For  White  Hat  and  other  Dakota  Indians,  for  the  Cheyenne  and  other 
Plains  Indian  tribes,  this  is  sacred  ground:  guidepost  and  shrine  through 
centuries,  the  place  where  Crazy  Horse  sought  spiritual  guidance  and  where 
today's  warriors  come  for  healing  fasts  after  returning  from  Iraq. 

But  if  the  mountain  is  sacred  to  some,  the  grasslands  surrounding  it  are 
prime  real  estate,  each  August  teeming  with  the  great  leathered  shoal  that 
converges  for  the  Sturgis  Motorcycle  Rally. 

Open-air  watering  holes  such  as  the  Drag  Pipe  and  the  Full  Throttle 
Saloon  already  exist  - for  a week  or  two  a year  - a few  miles  from  Bear 
Butte.  Massive  outdoor  crash  pads  such  as  the  Buffalo  Chip  Campground, 
where  thousands  gather  to  cheer  strippers  and  such  acts  as  Lynyrd  Skynyrd, 
also  have  brought  the  Sturgis  rally  closer  to  the  sacred  site. 

Now,  2 miles  from  the  mountain's  base,  an  Arizona  developer  has  scraped 
the  prairie  and  poured  foundation  for  a new  22,500-square-foot  biker  bar, 
a 150,000-square-foot  asphalt  parking  lot,  a sprawling  biker  campground 
and  an  amphitheater  with  space  for  more  than  30,000  people  and  a stage 
"constructed  to  meet  the  specifications  of  the  biggest  music  acts  known  to 
mankind,"  according  to  his  website.  Dust  to  the  south,  a Sturgis  developer 
is  seeking  a full  liquor  license  for  another  biker  bar,  campground  and 
concert  complex. 

In  response,  Indians  have  organized  the  Bear  Butte  International 
Alliance  to  resist  what  White  Hat  calls  "this  boisterous  desecration." 

They  seek  a 5-mile  buffer  between  the  butte  and  the  annual  partying  near 
the  site  in  western  South  Dakota. 

Last  month,  the  local  county  board  granted  Arizona  developer  Day  Allen  a 
beer  license  for  his  600-acre  development,  then  refused  to  accept 
petitions  asking  that  the  decision  be  put  to  a countywide  vote. 

The  landowners'  right  to  develop  their  property  trumps  the  Indians' 
concerns,  said  Curtis  Nupen,  a Meade  County  commissioner. 

"I  have  granddaughters  who  are  part  Native  American.  I understand  the 
culture  pretty  well,"  Nupen  said.  "Their  religious  rights  are  pretty  well 
looked  after.  But  Bear  Butte  is  enjoyed  by  all  people.  My  sons  and  I have 
climbed  to  the  top. 

"It's  not  just  for  Native  Americans." 

Nupen  said  the  county  requires  only  that  a person  be  of  good  character 
to  establish  a business  in  an  appropriate  location,  and  there  are 
precedents  in  the  Bear  Butte  area. 

"I  don't  enjoy  the  noise  and  the  crowds,  but  it's  something  we've 
learned  to  live  with,"  he  said.  "Most  people  would  rather  not  have  more 
liquor  licenses  out  there,  but  it's  a person's  right  to  start  a business. 
That's  always  been  the  philosophy." 

Hank  Bruch,  75,  has  cattle  on  land  facing  three  sides  of  the  butte. 
"Nobody  likes  the  [rally's]  disruption  of  the  tranquility,"  he  said.  "But 
we  do  believe  in  property  rights.  It's  how  we  make  our  living  out  here." 

Before  the  butte  became  a state  park,  the  Bruchs  and  their  neighbors 
"used  to  go  up  there  for  sunrise  Easter  services,"  he  said.  "It  used  to  be 
for  everybody,  and  a lot  of  what  the  Indians  say  now  is  just  made  up. 

"They  can  make  a new  Vatican  City  out  of  it,  but  that  doesn't  change  the 
history. " 

Sacred  ground 

White  Hat  operates  a nonprofit  women's  health  center  from  her  home  at 
the  base  of  the  butte.  Her  husband.  Day  Red  Hawk,  teaches  horseback  riding 
and  archery  to  children  from  Indian  schools  and  helps  area  ranchers  with 
branding. 

Each  day,  he  sets  out  food  for  spirits  at  the  butte,  and  he  and  White 
Hat  regularly  gather  the  boys  - Flying  Hawk,  7,  Bear  Shield,  3,  and  Winter 
Buffalo,  2 - for  meditation  there. 

"When  these  guys  are  our  age,  what's  the  face  of  this  land  going  to  look 
like?"  White  Hat  asked  as  the  kids  played  in  the  park.  "I  don't  want  my 
babies  to  have  to  stand  in  front  of  those  stone-faced  commissioners  then 


and  see  they  still  aren't  hearing  what  we're  saying." 

Red  Hawk  met  with  Allen  at  the  sprawling  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  in  Sturgis. 
Shuttered  now,  waiting  like  other  establishments  that  exist  only  for  rally 
week,  it  is  one  of  several  "world's  biggest  biker  bar"  complexes  Allen 
owns  in  such  places  as  Daytona,  Fla. 

"We  were  very  respectful,"  Red  Hawk  said.  "We  told  him  it  wasn't  just  a 
native  issue,  but  a community  issue.  Nobody  wants  to  stop  the  rally,  but 
we  don't  want  it  coming  out  here." 

Allen  did  not  respond  to  requests  through  his  Sturgis  attorney  for  an 
interview. 

Some  white  ranchers  have  joined  with  the  Indians,  as  they  did  four  years 
ago  to  stop  construction  of  a firing  range  near  the  butte. 

"It  takes  all  of  us,  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  to  defend  this  land. 
Red  Hawk  said. 

Center  of  the  universe 

In  Dune,  brilliant  patches  of  wild  mustard  and  blue-flowered  flax 
highlight  waves  of  little  bluestem  grass  lapping  at  Bear  Butte.  Sage  and 
pine  scent  the  air.  Grazing  buffalo  crop  new  grass  in  the  draws  beneath 
the  butte's  4,426-foot  summit  as  mountain  bluebirds  and  thrushes  flit 
through  yucca  and  chokecherry  trees. 

In  the  trees  are  tobacco  bundles  and  colorful  prayer  ties.  Ceremonial 
fires  flicker. 

"Feels  good  to  be  here,"  Dodee  His  Bad  Horse  wrote  in  the  visitor  center 
log  in  late  May.  Days  later,  27  Northern  Cheyenne  teenagers  ran  a two-day, 
190-mile  relay  from  their  Montana  reservation  to  Bear  Butte.  Dacob  Tall 
Bull  Dr.,  51,  rode  in  a support  vehicle. 

"I've  fasted  here  twice,"  he  said.  "I  came  with  my  grandfather  in  1963. 
That  left  an  impression  on  me  about  the  importance  of  this  mountain." 

Mato  Paha,  Bear  Mountain,  the  Dakota  call  it,  perhaps  after  a Kiowa 
origin  story  involving  a sleeping  bear.  The  Cheyenne  call  it  Noavosse,  the 
Good  Mountain,  and  they  believe  that  their  prophet  Sweet  Medicine  received 
the  nation's  four  sacred  arrows  there. 

The  Cheyenne  have  been  buying  land  by  Bear  Butte  since  1970,  and  in 
March  members  of  the  tribal  council  celebrated  the  latest  acquisition  by 
raising  their  blue-and-white  flag  over  36  acres  on  the  west  side.  Gathered 
there,  "at  the  center  of  our  universe,"  the  council  adopted  a resolution 
opposing  the  new  rally-related  developments. 

Crazy  Horse  is  thought  to  have  spent  much  time  in  prayer  at  Bear  Butte, 
and  in  1857  the  largest-ever  council  meeting  of  Plains  Indians  brought 
30,000  or  so  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  together  to  discuss  a common  danger:  white 
encroachment . 

In  1874,  George  Custer  visited  Bear  Butte.  Two  years  later,  he  fell  at 
Little  Bighorn  - to  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne. 

"We  have  advocated  nothing  but  peace,"  Red  Hawk  said  of  the  current 
conflict.  "We  want  to  solve  this  ...  through  the  democratic  process." 

In  1897,  homesteaders  filed  a claim  on  the  butte's  eastern  slope,  and  in 
1940  it  was  a tourist  attraction  with  burro  rides  to  the  peak.  The  state 
bought  the  land  in  1961,  created  the  state  park  and  reserved  a portion  for 
Indian  ceremonies. 

As  a state  employee,  park  manager  Dim  Dandreau  declines  to  join  the 
dust-up  over  development.  But  as  a Lower  Brule  Sioux,  he  is  keen  to  talk 
about  the  land  and  the  ceremonies  performed  there.  "It's  every  bit  as  much 
a church  as  any  in  town,"  he  said. 

Many  bikers  who  come  to  Sturgis  "sort  of  identify"  with  the  Plains 
Indians  and  want  to  learn  more  about  their  culture,  Dandreau  said.  "They 
have  a nomadic  lifestyle,  too.  For  the  most  part,  they're  respectful. 

"But  tranquility  is  important  to  the  people  who  come  on  prayer  quests, 
and  during  rally  week  that  tranquility  is  not  there." 

Chuck  Haga  - 612-673-4514 
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From  earth  to  earth,  once  freed  from  study 

Culture  - Native  Americans  retrieve  and  rebury  the  remains  of 

143  ancestors  dug  up  long  ago 

RICHARD  COCKLE 

The  Oregonian 

Dune  17,  2006 

DAYTON,  Wash.  - Wilson  Wewa  raised  his  arms  above  a mass 
grave  Friday  where  the  remains  of  143  Native  Americans  were 
ceremonially  laid  to  rest  on  a windswept  bluff  above  the 
Snake  River. 

"Each  and  every  one  of  us  are  related  somehow  to  these 
people,"  said  Wewa,  an  elder  of  the  Palouse  and 
Northern  Paiute  tribes  who  lives  on  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation . 

The  bodies,  now  concealed  under  reed  mats,  had  been 
unearthed  in  the  early  1960s  to  make  way  for  a reservoir 
rising  behind  the  newly  constructed  Ice  Harbor  Dam.  Since 
then,  they've  been  stored  in  the  anthropology 
departments  of  the  University  of  Idaho  at  Moscow  and 
Washington  State  University  at  Pullman. 

They  were  returned  to  the  tribes  for  reburial  under  the 
federal  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Act,  which  sets  guidelines  for  the  return  of  cultural 
artifacts  by  museums,  federal  agencies  and  others. 

"Now  they  are  home,"  Wewa  told  about  100  people 
gathered  by  the  shallow  pit.  "They  are  not  sitting  in  a 
room  in  a box  on  a shelf.  Their  bones  can  go  back  to  the 
ground  like  it  was  in  the  creation  times.  Our  people  have  to 
go  back  to  the  ground." 

The  ceremony  near  Lyons  Ferry  State  Park  began  in  the 
morning  and  included  speeches  in  English  and  the  Sahaptin 
language  of  the  Northwest  tribes,  interspersed  with  singing. 

None  of  the  bodies  could  be  individually  identified.  Tribal 
members  believe  some  predate  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
and  possibly  the  voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,  said 
Harvey  Moses  Dr.,  chairman  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation's  governing  Business  Council. 

Dealing  "as  best  we  can" 

Dust  how  many  Northwest  tribes  are  represented  is  impossible 
to  know  because  the  original  burial  site  was  a gathering 
spot  for  native  people  from  a wide  region  who  passed  by  over 
the  centuries,  he  said. 

"There  was  no  embalming  way  back  then,"  Moses 
said.  "If  you  died  during  travel,  you  would  be  buried 
where  you  died." 

The  belief  system  of  the  Northwest  tribes  holds  that  bodies 
shouldn't  be  exhumed  after  burial,  he  said. 

"They  never  should  have  been  moved,  period,"  Moses 
said.  "It  is  upsetting,  but  a part  of  the  American  way 
of  life  is  to  do  this,  so  we  are  dealing  with  it  as  best  we 
can . " 

Alvin  Shuster,  a Yakama  tribal  elder,  said  he  sometimes 
wonders  "what  the  other  side  would  do  if  we  went  to 
their  cemeteries  and  dug  their  people  up.  How  would  they 
like  it?" 

A spirit  of  conciliation  seemed  to  override  any  acrimony  at 
the  ceremony. 


"Our  religion  forbids  making  judgments/'  Shuster 
said.  "We  have  to  accept  things  as  they  come.  They  took 
a lot  of  things  away  from  us." 

"No  hard  feelings  to  the  people  who  have  taken  them  out 
of  the  country.  No  hard  feelings/'  said  Charles  Axtell, 
a Nez  Perce  elder  living  in  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

A sad,  telling  frequency 

The  reburial  was  organized  by  the  Confederated  Colville 
tribes  and  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  1.4  million-acre  Colville  reservation, 
where  5,000  tribal  members  live.  The  Colville  confederation 
encompasses  12  tribes,  and  many  are  related  to  tribal  people 
elsewhere  around  the  Northwest. 

Reburials  have  become  increasingly  common  since  passage  of 
the  repatriation  act  in  1990.  The  law  was  restructured  last 
year  to  ensure  that  museums  comply. 

In  April,  Arizona's  Hopi  Tribe  reburied  1,560  sets  of 
human  remains,  among  them  455  nearly  complete  skeletons,  all 
believed  to  be  700  to  1,550  years  old.  Most  had  been 
unearthed  during  archaeological  excavations  between  the 
1880s  and  1960s  at  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  Colorado. 

Stone  tablets  near  Friday's  reburial  site  marked  the 
undated  burial  place  of  135  people  recovered  from  a 
desecrated  native  cemetery  at  the  mouth  of  the  nearby 
Tucannon  River. 

Beside  it  was  another  marker  signifying  the  last  resting 
place  of  an  uncounted  number  of  Palouse  moved  there  in  1962 
from  where  they  were  exhumed  at  the  confluence  of  the  Snake 
and  Palouse  rivers. 

"It  is  just  the  way  the  settlers  and  the  government 
work,"  Moses  said.  "It  is  difficult  to  put  a 
figure  on  how  many  times  this  has  happened,  how  many  times 
it  will  happen." 

The  problem  now  will  be  to  keep  artifact  hunters  away  from 
the  site,  Moses  said,  though  the  remains  appeared  to  consist 
mostly  of  deteriorated  bones. 

To  help  ensure  security,  the  remains  were  partially  buried, 
then  the  grave  was  filled  with  chain-link  fencing  and  rocks 
before  being  fully  covered. 

Richard  Cockle:  541-963-8890;  rcockle@oregonwireless.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Oregonian. 
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It's  wet,  but  it's  theirs 

Most  of  the  1,290  acres  of  land  recently  returned  to  the  Mdewakanton 
tribe  can't  be  developed.  No  matter,  tribe  members  say,  it's  still 
sacred  ground. 

BY  DAVID  HAWLEY 
Pioneer  Press 
PRAIRIE  ISLAND,  Minn. 

Dune  11,  2006 


Technically,  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  nearly  quadrupled  its 
property  holdings  last  month  when  President  Bush  signed  legislation  to 
return  1,290  acres  to  the  tribe. 

Unfortunately  for  the  tribe,  most  of  the  land  they  got  back  is  under 
water  - covered  in  the  navigation  basin  created  by  Red  Wing's  Lock  & Dam 
No.  3 in  the  1930s. 

But  it's  no  less  significant  to  Prairie  Island's  Mdewakanton  Band  of 
Eastern  Dakota. 

"Even  though  most  of  this  land  is  not  visible,  that  doesn't  make  it  any 
less  sacred  or  less  important  to  us,"  said  Alan  Childs  II,  a member  of  the 
community's  tribal  council. 

Tribal  officials  say  the  submerged  property  - about  800  acres  - contains 
hundreds  of  burial  mounds,  the  remnants  of  ceremonial  structures  and  a 
number  of  obliterated  village  sites. 

The  remaining  aboveground  land,  which  includes  a chain  of  small  islands 
and  some  watershed  property  on  the  mainland,  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
tribe's  tiny,  534-acre  reservation  - best  known  to  visitors  as  the  site  of 
Treasure  Island  Resort  & Casino. 

A recent  tour  of  the  mainland  property  required  a heavy-duty  four-wheel 
drive  truck  operated  by  a Prairie  Island  employee  who  was  willing  to  give 
it  a pounding.  Over  the  years,  a few  small  areas  have  been  used  to  grow 
corn  or  hay,  but  most  of  the  parcel  has  been  left  to  nature. 

After  crashing  through  heavy  brush  and  mud,  the  vehicle  stopped  in  an 
area  covered  with  waist-high  vegetation  under  a tree  canopy  so  thick  that 
midday  seemed  like  dusk.  To  venture  outside  the  truck  was  to  invite  an 
attack  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes. 

"This  is  what  most  of  the  parcel  looks  like,"  whispered  Craig  Wills,  the 
tribe's  environmental  specialist,  as  he  gazed  at  the  pristine  silence.  "It 
probably  won't  change  much." 

In  fact,  very  little  seems  destined  to  change  under  the  terms  of  the 
land  transfer,  which  conveyed  ownership  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  the  Department  of  Interior  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  tribe. 

The  transfer  stipulates  that  the  land  can't  be  used  for  human  habitation 
or  for  the  building  of  any  structure  that  isn't  approved  by  federal 
authorities.  It  also  specifically  prohibits  the  building  of  any  gambling 
facility  on  the  property. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  continues  to  have  jurisdiction  over  land-usage 
issues  pertaining  to  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  as  it  does  over  all 
privately  owned  land  along  the  river.  The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  also  retains  jurisdiction  over  one  of  the  natural  lakebeds 
within  the  property. 

Ron  Johnson,  another  member  of  the  tribal  council,  said  there  will  be  an 
effort  to  restore  some  native  vegetation,  grow  a small  amount  of  feed  for 
the  tribe's  buffalo  herd  and  possibly  see  if  wild  rice  can  be  reintroduced. 

"That's  a heritage  there  that  will  be  restored  and  preserved,"  he  said. 

LONG-AWAITED  TRANSFER 

The  fate  of  the  parcel  dates  to  1934,  when  the  Corps  of  Engineers  began 
construction  on  a series  of  locks  and  dams  to  make  the  Upper  Mississippi 
more  suitable  for  commercial  navigation.  At  the  time,  the  Indians  living 
on  Prairie  Island  were  not  a recognized  band  - the  reservation  had  been 
dissolved  after  the  1862  Dakota  Conflict  - and  federal  officials  handled 
condemnation  proceedings  against  individual  property  owners. 

The  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  was  federally  recognized  in  1936.  A 
year  or  so  later,  engineers  realized  that  the  new  lock  and  dam  would  flood 
more  land  than  had  been  acquired  for  the  original  construction  project,  so 
a deal  was  struck  with  the  fledgling  tribal  government. 

In  exchange  for  taking  additional  land  on  the  new  reservation  that  would 
be  flooded,  the  government  promised  to  give  the  tribe  the  1,290  acres  in  a 
section  known  as  "Parcel  D."  That  promise  was  never  kept,  though  federal 
officials  gave  the  tribe  permanent  "surface  usage"  of  the  parcel. 

Over  the  years,  Childs  said  the  arrangement  resulted  in  a few  nagging 
problems  - such  as  conflicts  with  the  state  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  over  hunting  rights  and  occasional  disputes  with  nontribal 
people  who  showed  up  on  the  land. 


More  significant,  however,  was  the  sense  of  lost  heritage  inexorably 
tied  to  lost  land.  "So  getting  it  back  has  always  been  important  to  us," 
Childs  said. 

Doe  Halloran,  a St.  Paul  attorney  hired  by  the  tribe,  said  he  spent 
almost  three  years  working  on  details  for  the  recent  transfer.  His  firm, 
Halloran  added,  had  been  involved  in  efforts  to  re-acquire  the  property 
for  the  tribe  as  far  back  as  1983. 

This  time,  however,  Halloran  said  there  seemed  to  be  universal  agreement 
that  the  transfer  was  appropriate,  fair  and  long  overdue.  Signing  on  were 
Red  Wing,  Goodhue  County,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Rep.  John  Kline,  R- 
Minn.,  who  is  credited  with  pushing  the  legislation  through  the  U.S.  House. 
U.S.  Sens.  Norm  Coleman  and  Mark  Dayton  also  backed  the  federal  transfer. 

"The  political  leaders  and  the  tribal  elders  had  the  will  to  do  this," 
Halloran  said.  "The  rest  is  just  details." 

Tribal  Council  President  Audrey  Bennett  said  the  transfer  represents  a 
gift  to  the  community's  elders  and  particularly  to  its  children,  who 
number  more  than  half  of  the  community's  711  enrolled  members. 

"It's  peaceful  back  there,"  she  said  of  the  remote  parcel.  "That's  why 
our  ancestors  looked  at  it  as  a spiritual  place." 

Copyright  c.  2006  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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Oneida  Nation  leader  takes  aim  at  critics 
by  Lou  Sorendo 
Dune  14,  2006 

It  was  high  time  for  a history  lesson. 

Instead  of  rehashing  the  many  economic  benefits  that  the  Oneida  Nation 
has  bestowed  on  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Ray  Halbritter,  Oneida  Indian  Nation 
representative,  took  a different  tack  during  his  guest  appearance  at  a 
Wednesday  afternoon  luncheon  hosted  by  the  Mohawk  Valley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  Radisson  Hotel-Utica  Centre. 

Halbritter,  whose  Oneida  Nation  is  engaged  in  a bitter  land  claim  battle, 
presented  a historical  picture  of  how  supportive  the  Oneidas  have  been  to 
not  only  the  Mohawk  Valley,  but  to  the  country  itself. 

The  Nation  is  seeking  to  have  its  land  in  Oneida  and  Madison  counties 
put  into  federal  trust,  which  would  exempt  it  from  state  and  local  taxes 
and  regulations. 

In  2005,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  Nation  could  not  longer 
exercise  sovereignty  over  any  of  its  reacquired  lands. 

As  a result  of  the  ruling,  the  Nation  has  asked  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  take  the  Nation's  land  into  trust  - which  is  a real 
estate  transaction  giving  the  federal  government  title  to  the  land 
involved . 

Any  land  held  in  trust  by  the  federal  government  will  be  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Oneida  Nation  and  would  no  longer  be  subject  to  local  taxes 
and  regulations. 

The  land-into-trust  move  has  been  met  with  criticism  by  local  residents 
and  politicians,  and  Halbritter  took  exception  to  that  based  on  the  many 
contributions  the  Oneida  Nation  has  made  in  the  region  throughout  history. 

Halbritter  criticized  government  officials  for  waffling  on  the  land 
trust  issue,  particularly  since  he  had  proof  that  they  were  in  support  of 
developments  such  as  the  Turning  Stone  Resort  & Casino  when  it  was 
constructed  in  1993. 

Halbritter  presented  photos  of  Oneida  County  Executive  Doseph  Griffo 
attending  a ribbon-cutting  of  Turning  Stone.  Halbritter  said  Griffo  - along 


with  a host  of  government  representatives  - knew  the  Oneida  land  was  non- 
taxable  at  that  time. 


'Angry  scar' 

Griffo  has  referred  to  the  land  trust  as  being  capable  of  gouging  an 
"angry  scar"  through  Oneida  County. 

Halbritter  said  the  land-into-trust  approval  is  needed  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior  to  protect  the  Nation's  many  business  enterprises. 

The  Nation  employs  more  than  4,800  people. 

The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  is  third  among  the  top-10  employers  in  central 
New  York,  ranked  only  behind  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca  and  SUNY  Upstate 
Medical  University. 

To  say  the  Oneida  Nation  has  a positive  economic  impact  on  the  Mohawk 
Valley  is  an  understatement.  In  2005,  the  Nation  surpassed  the  4,800  mark 
in  job  creation,  making  it  the  largest  employer  in  Oneida  and  Madison 
counties.  The  Nation's  employees  earned  more  than  $109  million  in  wages, 
while  the  Nation  paid  another  $16  million  in  health  insurance  and  other 
benefits.  The  Oneida  Nation  also  directed  $285  million  into  other 
businesses  around  the  region,  the  state  and  country. 

In  addition,  the  Nation  spent  another  $66  million  in  construction  and 
capital  improvements  for  the  Turning  Stone  and  other  Nation  enterprises. 

Historical  view 

Halbritter  cited  treaties  in  which  the  U.S.  government  agreed  to  never 
make  a claim  to  property  owned  by  Indian  nations,  including  the  Oneidas. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  U.S.  promised  the  Oneidas  that  their 
reservation  lands  would  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Oneida  Nation. 

One-third  of  the  Oneida  population  was  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
while  backing  the  colonists. 

However,  New  York  state  ignored  federal  law  and  illegally  acquired  about 
250,000  acres  of  Oneida  land,  according  to  Halbritter.  The  Oneida  land 
claim  is  based  on  treaties  with  the  U.S.,  federal  law,  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  Treaty  of  Canandaigua  - created  in  1794  - was  a formal 
acknowledgement  by  the  U.S.  government  that  lands  were  to  be  reserved  for 
the  Oneidas. 

"You  can't  take  away  the  truth  of  history,"  Halbritter  said. 

The  Oneida  Nation  leader  said  he  is  astounded  about  how  little  residents 
of  the  Mohawk  Valley  know  about  the  history  of  their  own  region  and  the 
benefits  gained  from  being  affiliated  with  the  tribe. 

Halbritter  criticized  the  fact  that  the  Destiny  USA  project  in  Syracuse 
received  30  years  of  property  tax  exemptions  while  the  Oneida  Nation  is 
under  scrutiny  for  not  paying  taxes. 

He  would  not  elaborate  on  why  he  felt  the  two  parties  were  being  treated 
in  different  ways. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Oswego  County  Business. 
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NMSU  extends  distance  education  program  to  far-flung  pueblos 

New  Mexico  Business  Weekly  - 

by  Haley  Wachdorf 

NMBW  Staff 

Dune  12,  2006 

Students  on  12  American  Indian  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  soon  will  be  able  to 
earn  a degree  from  New  Mexico  State  University  without  ever  leaving  home, 
and  tribal  leaders  are  hopeful  that  this  will  mean  a workforce  better 


equipped  to  manage  burgeoning  tribal  businesses. 

NMSU's  "Digital  Pathways"  program , a $2  million  expansion  of  the 
university's  distance-education  offerings,  is  a collaboration  between  NMSU 
the  Southwest  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  (SIPI)  and  the  New  Mexico 
Tribal  Higher  Education  Commission.  For  most  of  the  pueblos,  it  will  be 
the  first  time  college  courses  have  been  offered  online  to  their  residents 
Distance  education  centers  will  begin  opening  this  fall  on  the  Cochiti, 
Acoma,  Laguna  and  Santa  Domingo  pueblos  as  well  as  the  cluster  known  as 
the  Eight  Northern  Pueblos,  which  includes  Tesque,  San  Ildefonso,  Pojoaque 
Santa  Clara,  Nambe,  Ohkay  Owingeh  (formerly  known  as  San  Duan),  Picuris 
and  Taos. 

IBM  West 

Digital  Pathways  is  part  of  NMSU's  efforts  to  reach  American  Indian 
students,  a demographic  with  low  levels  of  college  completion  in  New 
Mexico.  At  NMSU  in  1998,  only  18.6  percent  of  Native  students  who  entered 
college  graduated  within  six  years,  compared  to  48  percent  of  white 
students . 

On  the  pueblos  and  reservations,  this  results  in  a shortage  of  educated 
Native  workers,  meaning  that  while  many  of  the  tribes  have  created 
business  operations  such  as  casinos,  hotels  and  golf  courses  that  make 
millions  of  dollars  every  year,  they  are  often  not  managed  by  Native 
people. 

That's  why  NMSU,  in  addition  to  bringing  to  the  pueblos  the  28  degrees 
it  usually  offers  to  distance  education  students,  will  create  four  new 
emphasis  programs  especially  designed  to  address  tribal  workforce  issues. 
The  four  programs  will  be  tribal  management,  criminal  justice  with  an 
emphasis  on  tribal  law,  tribal  health  care  and  hotel,  restaurant  and 
tourism  management. 

Carmen  Gonzales,  vice  provost  for  distance  education  and  the  dean  of  the 
NMSU  College  of  Extended  Learning,  says  the  degrees  for  which  NMSU  will 
develop  a tribal  emphasis  option  were  chosen  by  tribal  leaders  who 
identified  critical  shortages  of  business  management  professionals  and 
health  care  workers. 

"A  lot  of  the  tribes  have  businesses  they  are  running,  and  they  aren't 
able  to  find  management  in  the  tribe,"  she  says.  "They  have  to  go  outside 
for  management  positions,  and  they'd  like  to  support  their  own  people  so 
that  at  least  there's  a blend.  Right  now,  there's  not  a blend  at  all.  The 
unskilled  workers  are  the  Native  people  and  the  skilled  workers  are 
outsiders . " 

Darlene  Smart-Herrera,  director  of  education  for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochiti 
and  chair  of  the  tribal  higher  education  commission,  has  dreamt  of  being 
able  to  offer  distance  education  to  students  because  many  find  themselves 
in  a tug-of-war  between  education  and  their  obligation  to  the  tribe. 

"I  think  of  it  as  a greater  opportunity  for  all  of  our  college  students 
and  even  our  high  school  students  who  may  want  to  get  college  credit 
online,"  she  says.  "But  we  also  have  tribal  officials  appointed  every  year 
and  some  of  the  younger  officials  have  given  up  a year  of  school  to  stay 
home  and  take  care  of  their  duties.  So  this  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  take  care  of  their  cultural  obligations  and  continue  with  their 
schooling. " 

NMSU  has  secured  $500,000  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  but  the 
university  will  supply  another  $1.5  million  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  statewide  program.  After  that,  the  university  expects 
that  the  program  will  be  somewhat  self-supporting  through  tuition  and 
possibly  more  grants.  The  hiring  process  has  begun  for  a program  director 
who  will  manage  NMSU's  administration  for  the  program,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  summer,  three  mentors  who  will  work  directly  with  students  in  the 
tribes  and  pueblos  will  be  hired  as  well.  SIPI,  the  state's  largest  tribal 
college,  with  800  students,  will  be  part  of  the  process,  and  SIPI 
instructors  will  teach  some  of  the  courses  offered  through  the  NMSU 
program. 

NMSU's  distance  education  programs  had  an  enrollment  of  2,190  in  2005. 
The  goal  for  the  first  stage  of  the  Digital  Pathways  program  is  to  enroll 
80  students  from  the  pueblos. 


Copyright  c.  2006  American  City  Business  Journals,  Inc. 
and  its  licensors.  All  rights  reserved. 
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DATE:  Wednesday,  Dune  14,  2006 

NAVADO  SOLDIER  WELCOMED  HOME  WITH  HONOR  RUN 

Navajo  Nation  leaders  surprised  a visiting  soldier  with  a motorcycle 
escort  to  a welcome  home  celebration  at  her  home  chapter  of  Steamboat, 
Arizona  on  Dune  10,  2006. 

A dozen  Navajo  Nation  honor  riders,  including  Council  delegates  Larry 
Noble,  Curran  Hannon,  Raymond  Berchman  and  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish, 
surprised  U.S.  Army  Sgt.  Elizabeth  Noble  with  an  escort  home  on  the  final 
leg  of  her  return  trip.  Her  father  - Matthew  Noble  - picked  her  up  on 
Thursday  from  Moreno,  California,  for  a 20-day  leave  to  return  home  to 
accompany  her  younger  brother  to  San  Diego  as  he  follows  the  family 
tradition  by  entering  the  Armed  Forces. 

>From  Klagetoh,  Sgt.  Noble  rode  in  with  the  bikers  to  Steamboat,  Arizona, 
where  her  family  and  friends  awaited  her  with  a huge  meal  and  a ceremony 
where  she  was  honored  with  a plaque  expressing  appreciation  for  her 
service  from  the  Navajo  Nation  Council. 

Presenting  the  plaque  on  behalf  of  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  were  his 
staff  assistant  Angela  Barney  Nez  and  Council  delegates  Hannon,  Berchman 
and  Orlanda  Smith-Hodge. 

Ms.  Nez  read  aloud  a letter  written  in  1944  from  Ma j . General  Paul  D. 
Mueller  expressing  condolences  in  the  loss  of  Pfc.  Bernard  Todecoz. 

Todecoz  was  the  grandfather  of  Sgt.  Noble,  as  well  as  the  late  LCpl.  Kevin 
Joyce  who  was  killed  in  action  last  year. 

"We  know  that  this  family  has  sacrificed.  Commemoration  was  given  to 
this  family  before  and  generations  later,  we  welcome  a warrior  back,"  Ms. 
Nez  said.  "It  takes  us  back  to  appreciate  what  sacrifice  really  means.  We 
learn  to  appreciate  life." 

Sgt.  Noble  expressed  her  appreciation  to  all  who  welcomed  her,  noting 
that  it  was  significant  that  her  leaders  came  out  to  greet  her. 

"It's  a big  deal  for  me  to  ride  a bike,"  she  said.  "I  ride  in 
helicopters  all  the  time,  but  never  a motorcycle." 

Council  delegate  Larry  Noble  announced  that  there  are  now  76  registered 
Navajo  Nation  honor  riders  who  help  with  various  honor  runs  for  Navajo 
Armed  Forces  and  veterans  held  throughout  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"It's  emotional  seeing  all  the  bikers  come  together.  It's  very  moving 
anytime  - not  just  today  - that  I see  them  doing  this  honor,"  Matthew 
Noble  said. 

Since  his  daughter's  leave  was  approved  at  the  last  minute,  preparations 
to  pick  her  up  and  surprise  her  had  to  happen  immediately.  To  the  bikers, 
he  expressed  his  appreciation  saying,  "You  came.  You  dropped  everything. 
Thank  you . " 

He  added,  "I  think  these  honor  runs  need  to  continue." 
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Duluth  church  holds  last  American  Indian  service 

RELIGION :Worshipers  look  for  a new  location  as  a Lakeside/Lester  Park  church  closes 

BY  BRANDON  STAHL 

NEWS  TRIBUNE  STAFF  WRITER 

Dune  12,  2006 

As  the  drumbeats  faded  and  the  chants  gave  way  to  goodbyes,  Sunday  night 
marked  the  last  time  for  the  foreseeable  future  that  local  American 
Indians  could  attend  a Christian  ceremony  that  incorporated  themes  and 
religious  symbols  from  their  culture. 

Once  a month  for  the  past  two  years,  St.  Edward's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Lakeside/Lester  Park  has  offered  "Where  the  Feather  Meets  the  Cross" 
services,  where  40  to  100  parishioners  have  worshiped  using  traditional 
Episcopalian  liturgy  and  songs  mixed  with  American  Indian  drums,  song, 
dance  and  other  traditional  spiritual  ceremonies. 

However,  St.  Edward's,  which  opened  48  years  ago,  will  close  its  doors 
on  Duly  12  because  of  declining  membership  and  an  aging  congregation. 

St.  Edward's  Rev.  Margaret  Thomas,  69,  said  membership  has  dwindled  to 
only  about  20  to  25  people.  Sunday  morning's  service  had  only  17 
parishioners,  barely  enough  to  fill  the  first  two  rows  of  pews. 

"The  people  here  now  are  just  kind  of  old  and  tired,"  Thomas  said.  "Once 
a church  gets  to  a certain  point  where  it's  nothing  but  older  people, 
young  people  just  don't  want  to  come  here...  and  I'm  no  spring  chicken, 
either. " 

Many  of  the  parishioners  lamented  their  church's  closing. 

"It's  terrible  that  this  church  is  closing.  We  all  are  in  mourning," 
said  Dean  Moberg,  Duluth.  "The  congregation  is  like  an  extended  family." 

"I  hate  to  see  it  close,"  said  Marilyn  Minter  of  Duluth.  "The  people  are 
so  nice,  so  great,  and  so  willing  to  help." 

But  the  church  was  an  ideal  place  to  hold  the  American  Indian  ceremonies, 

Thomas  said. 

The  first  and  last  special  services  were  held  around  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  St.  Enmegahbown,  the  first  American  Indian  to  become  an 
ordained  Episcopalian  priest. 

Rev.  Harold  EagleBull,  60,  who  has  officiated  at  the  services  since  they 
began,  said  though  the  Christian  and  American  Indian  ceremonies  are 
visually  different,  many  share  similar  spiritual  symbols  and  themes. 

The  ministers  burn  sage  and  cedar  in  an  abalone  shell,  for  example. 

Similar  to  incense,  Thomas  said,  the  wafting  smoke  is  seen  as  an  offering 
to  God. 

EagleBull  said  an  authentic  eagle  feather  used  in  the  ceremony  is 
similar  to  the  symbolic  dove. 

"It's  a highly  regarded  symbol  of  God,"  he  said. 

EagleBull  didn't  know  when  or  where  new  services  will  begin  again,  but 
hoped  it  would  be  sometime  in  the  fall  and  somewhere  downtown.  Many  people 
who  attend  the  service,  he  said,  live  downtown  and  had  to  take  a bus  to 
the  church.  Others  who  wanted  to  attend  the  service  had  no  way  to  get 
there  at  all. 

He  hopes  a new  location  better  serves  the  needs  of  Duluth's  American 
Indian  population. 

"I  know  they  are  hungry  spiritually,"  he  said.  "I  believe  they  find  a 
real  meaning  in  Native  American  spirituality." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Duluth  News-Tribune. 
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Feds  rush  to  save  ancient  sites 
By  PAUL  FOY 

Associated  Press  writer 
Dune  9,  2006 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  - Government-funded  archaeologists  are  making  a major  push 
to  survey  ancient  sites  across  a remote  stretch  of  southern  Utah  before 
looters  can  scoop  up  the  last  artifacts. 

The  team,  from  the  University  of  Colorado-Boulder,  is  recovering  the 
best  treasures  before  they  disappear  from  the  ground  along  Comb  Ridge,  an 
80-mile  monocline  worshipped  by  American  Indian  cultures  as  the  very  spine 
of  earth. 

Another  team,  from  Colorado's  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  is  shoring  up 
crumbing  walls  of  ancient  dwellings  at  10  sites  in  the  same  the  same 
region,  about  300  miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Those  are  some  of  the  activities  coinciding  with  the  centennial  of  the 
1906  Antiquities  Act,  the  law  that  has  let  presidents  since  Theodore 
Roosevelt  unilaterally  create  national  monuments  to  preserve  the  nation's 
ancient  cultural  sites  and  unusual  geological  features. 

The  act,  which  turned  100  years  old  Thursday,  has  been  used  by  14 
presidents  to  establish  123  national  monuments,  some  of  which  were  turned 
into  national  parks. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  controls  nearly  half  of  the 
land  in  Utah,  will  celebrate  the  act's  centennial  with  other  federal  and 
local  agencies  on  Saturday  at  Edge  of  Cedars  National  Monument  near 
Blanding,  Utah.  The  BLM  manages  the  1.9  million-acre  Grand  Staircase- 
Escalante  National  Monument,  one  of  seven  monuments  in  Utah. 

The  BLM  is  trying  to  get  out  a cautionary  message  to  a growing  number  of 
visitors  who  are  loving  some  ancient  settlements  to  death. 

"It's  like  the  birders.  People  keep  lists  and  want  to  see  these  special 
places,"  said  Shelley  Smith,  BLM  branch  chief  for  recreation,  wilderness, 
cultural  and  fossil  resources.  "We're  starting  to  call  them  the 
'accidental  vandals.'  They  lean  on  the  walls  to  get  a good  picture.  They 
take  a corn  cob  with  them,  a pottery  shard." 

The  University  of  Colorado  is  deploying  crews  of  eight  to  "look  for  any 
signs  of  an  artifact,  or  maybe  a pile  of  rocks  that  might  indicated  a 
storage  bin  that  has  fallen  over,"  BLM  spokeswoman  Adrienne  Babbitt  said. 

The  five-year  survey,  which  started  last  fall,  will  be  the  most 
extensive  conducted  on  BLM  land.  The  work  is  being  funded  by  a $225,000 
Save  America's  Treasures  grant  from  Congress,  $75,000  from  the  Utah 
Legislature  plus  $75,000  from  private  groups. 

The  Mesa  Verde  team  already  has  repaired  one  ancient  ruin  in  Arch  Canyon, 
about  20  miles  west  of  Blanding.  The  remains  of  a three-story  building  had 
only  two  walls  left,  with  one  of  the  walls  undermined  by  an  eroded  foot 
path  made  by  visitors. 

The  team  excavated  dirt  from  the  wall,  reinforced  the  foundation  by 
piling  rocks  back  against  it,  and  plastering  them  with  mud.  They  covered 
up  the  work  so  it  appears  untouched.  The  team  will  repair  other  walls  by 
using  mud  mortar. 

Saturday's  event  at  Edge  of  Cedars  Monument  will  start  with  a pancake 
breakfast  at  no  charge  to  visitors.  It  will  continue  with  displays  of 
Indian  artistry,  guided  tours  of  ancient  Pueblo  settlements  and  an 
afternoon  symposium  at  the  College  of  Eastern  Utah's  San  Duan  campus. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star  Tribune. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

There  is  a new  mindset  in  Indian  Country 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Dune  12,  2006 

There  has  been  abundance  of  viewpoints,  or  as  I like  to  call  them, 
"mindsets,"  about  Native  Americans  over  the  centuries. 

The  mindset  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  Spanish  crew  went  from  one 
extreme  to  another  in  a matter  of  weeks.  First  there  was  curiosity  and 
then  admiration  for  the  innocence  of  the  indigenous  people  and  then  there 
was  the  attempted  exploitation  of  the  innocents  in  a thirst  for  gold  and 
other  riches.  And  then  there  was  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
who  did  not  provide  the  riches  demanded  by  the  invaders.  And  then  there 
was  the  religious  conversion  and  the  enslavement  of  the  survivors.  The 
diseases  brought  to  the  islands  soon  began  to  devastate  the  native 
population  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Up  on  the  mainland  the  new  settlers  exhibited  that  same  initial 
curiosity.  They  brought  the  same  greeds  and  needs.  And  as  history  has 
recorded  a thousand  times  over,  the  same  patterns  of  disease,  land  grabs, 
and  military  might  soon  pushed  the  natives  from  their  lands  and  thousands 
of  the  refugees  died  from  the  diseases  to  which  they  had  no  immunity.  The 
Natives  soon  discovered  that  freedom  of  religion  did  not  apply  to  them. 

For  the  next  400  years  it  was  all  about  conquest  and  as  the  white 
population  exploded  and  the  red  population  diminished,  the  edict  of 
Manifest  Destiny  saw  the  settlers  march  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west 
coast  leaving  a devastated  Indian  population  in  their  tracks.  The 
"mindset"  going  into  the  early  1900s  was  one  of  near  total  disregard  by 
the  settlers. 

In  1881  a book  called  A Century  of  Dishonor  by  Helen  Hunt  Dackson 
brought  the  image  of  the  Vanishing  American  into  a sharper  focus.  The 
census  in  1900  showed  that  there  were  about  250,000  Indians  left  in  the 

land  they  once  ruled.  Some  early  anthropologists  and  archaeologists 

estimate  the  Native  population  at  the  time  of  Columbus  to  be  around  10  or 
11  million.  If  that  were  factual  then  the  near  annihilation  of  the 

indigenous  population  of  America  would  be  the  worst  case  of  genocide  in 

the  history  of  the  world. 

After  Helen  Hunt  Dackson' s book,  the  "mindset"  of  many  Americans  and  of 
Congress  shifted  to  one  of  restricted  benevolence.  On  the  one  hand  the 
mindset  of  total  assimilation  still  ruled  and  on  the  other  saving  the 
remaining  Native  people  became  paramount. 

Between  the  times  her  book  was  published  and  the  Census  of  1900,  certain 
acts  of  Congress  had  already  deprived  the  Indian  tribes  and  individual 
Indians  of  millions  of  acres  of  land.  The  "mindset"  connected  to  greed 
still  held  sway  in  America. 

Starting  in  1900  and  for  the  next  100  years  the  American  mindset  of 
dealing  with  the  indigenous  people  went  from  one  extreme  to  another.  There 
was  an  effort  to  "terminate"  the  Indian  nations,  an  effort  to  "relocate" 
the  Indians  from  the  reservations  to  the  cities,  and  of  course,  there  were 
the  continued  efforts  to  assimilate  them  into  the  mainstream.  Each  of 
these  efforts  had  minimum  successes  and  small  numbers  of  Indians  never 
returned  to  the  reservations  after  relocation  and  others  were  totally 
assimilated  into  the  majority  culture. 

A totally  different  mindset  happened  when  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory 
Act  in  1988  exploded  on  the  scene.  The  new  and  latest  "mindset"  traveled 
down  a two-way  street.  It  not  only  impacted  the  way  non-Indians  looked  at 
the  Indian  people,  it  also  impacted  the  way  Indian  people  looked  at 
themselves . 

Many  Native  Americans  saw  jobs  and  opportunity  on  their  home 
reservations  where  none  had  existed  before  and  in  bunches  they  left  the 
cities  and  returned  to  their  home  reservations.  In  states  such  as  South 
Dakota,  for  example,  while  most  rural  counties  are  experiencing  annual 
losses  in  population  the  Indian  reservations  are  gaining  in  population. 


The  IGRA  saw  some  Indian  nations  become  wealthy  beyond  their  wildest 
dreams  and  others  reach  a level  of  financial  comfort  they  had  never  known. 
Other  reservation  casinos  provided  jobs  and  a little  financial  benefit  but 
not  much  more. 

With  the  new  wealth  came  power  and  in  some  cases  along  with  that  power 
came  corruption.  Fear  of  losing  a foothold  on  this  sudden  wealth  caused 
some  tribal  political  leaders  to  assume  near  dictatorial  rule  over  their 
tribal  members.  Controlling  the  purse  strings  meant  controlling  the  tribe. 
Tribal  leaders  like  Ray  Halbritter  of  the  Oneida  Nation  of  New  York  became 
near-potentates  surrounded  by  and  protected  by  a wall  of  lawyers  and 
accountants . 

There  was  a major  shift  in  the  way  America  looked  at  the  Indian  people 
after  IGRA.  As  newspapers  and  magazines  reported  on  the  billions  of 
dollars  reaped  annually  by  the  Indian  casinos  the  feelings  of  many  shifted 
from  sympathy  to  disengagement.  The  feeling  among  the  non-Indian  was  that 
if  Indians  are  making  so  much  money  they  can  now  fend  for  themselves.  They 
no  longer  need  our  support  or  our  empathy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  much  of 
that  empathy  turned  to  anger.  How  dare  the  once  noble  savage,  the  figment 
of  our  frontier  mentality,  become  wealthy  and  independent?  In  the  new 
mindset  casino  Indians  ceased  to  be  Indians. 

And  as  new  tribes  appeared  in  the  east,  the  locals  never  considered  them 
to  be  Indians.  They  simply  became  a group  of  people  created  by  the  federal 
government,  a group  of  people  that  gave  itself  the  name  of  a tribe  in 
order  to  build  a huge  casino. 

There  is  still  untold  poverty  amongst  many  Indian  tribes  but  the  new 
mindset  of  most  white  Americans  will  not  recognize  it  because  they  are 
blinded  by  the  glitter  of  the  new  Indian  and  his  casinos.  This  mindset  of 
untold  wealth  is  fostered  by  the  ignorance  of  the  public  relations 
departments  hired  by  the  wealthy  tribes  to  promote  their  casinos. 

In  the  end,  wealthy  Indian  nations  have  become  their  own  worst  enemy  and, 
as  it  would  appear  inadvertently,  the  enemy  of  the  poorest  Indian  nations. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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A political  horse  of  a different  color 
DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN 
Dune  13,  2006 

Now  that  the  media  has  decided  to  color  states  to  indicate  how  that  state 
usually  votes  - red  for  Republicans  and  blue  for  Democrats,  and  kept  in 
reserve  (in  case  a state  ever  votes  this  way),  white  for  the  Reform  Party 
and  green  for  the  Green  Party  - I would  argue  that  they've  got  the  colors 
backward  for  the  two  dominant  parties. 

It  might  be  a tad  frivolous  to  put  significance  to  these  colors,  but 
colors  do  have  special  meanings. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  be  better  served  with  red  Democrats  and  blue 
Republicans.  The  meaning  of  the  current  colors  doesn't  seem  to  fit. 

The  media  didn't  come  by  its  decision  easily.  With  the  increasing  use  of 
color  in  the  1960s  by  television  and  some  newspapers,  media  mapmakers 
began  to  use  colors  to  designate  political  parties.  It  was  blue  for 
Republicans  and  red  for  Democrats  at  one  time.  Some  media  outlets  also 


used  other  colors  such  as  yellow  and  white,  but  by  2002,  all  media  outlets 
colored  their  maps  the  same  way:  red  for  Republicans  and  blue  for 
Democrats . 

Colors  are  more  important  in  the  national  elections  than  they  are  in  our 
small-city  elections.  Party  affiliations  on  the  local  government  level  in 
North  Dakota  are  a well-kept  secret,  or  were  at  least  to  me.  My  boss  had  a 
good  laugh  at  my  expense  one  day  when  I naively  thought  one  official  was 
Republican.  It  was  his  wealth  that  threw  me.  Not  knowing  to  which  party  a 
candidate  belongs  can  be  a positive,  I believe.  To  me,  it  means  a 
candidate  takes  a stand  on  an  issue  rather  than  following  the  party  line. 
Such  candidates  are  not  "lemming-like." 

I know  the  meaning  of  color  is  important  to  many  tribes.  For  example, 
most  Plains  tribes  have  color  indications  for  the  four  directions.  I 
should  add  that  if  you  ask  one  Native  person,  he  might  say  it's  red  for 
west,  white  for  north,  black  for  east  and  yellow  for  south  while  another 
Native  leader  might  say  white/north,  red/east,  yellow/south  and  black/west. 

The  consistency  is  that  there  isn't  a consistency  in  the  designation. 

Each  of  the  colors  has  significance  attributed  to  certain  animal  spirits 
and/or  other  meanings  and  are  designated  for  each  direction. 

Strangely,  there  are  commonalties  in  the  meanings  of  colors  between  some 
Native  cultures  and  political  parties.  Conservative  red  is  a powerful 
color  - and  few  Native  spiritual  leaders  would  deny  that  it's  the  same  in 
the  Native  culture.  Red  also  is  about  emotions  and  passion,  while  liberal 
blue  is  calming  like  the  sky  and  also  cold  like  ice  water. 

To  me.  Democrats  seem  to  be  the  hot  party,  while  Republicans  are  the  icy 
"blue  bloods."  Of  course,  I know  that's  a stereotype,  and  I'm  saying  it 
half  in  jest.  (As  for  the  other  half  ...) 

If  we  were  to  designate  colors  for  our  current  candidates  for  City 
Council,  School  Board  and/or  Park  Board,  we  would  have  a rainbow.  Some 
candidates  would  be  magenta  (blue  and  red),  and  a sparkling  magenta  at 
that . 

Put  a little  yellow  into  a blue  candidate,  and  all  of  sudden  we'd  have  a 
"greenie."  I couldn't  identify  a "greenie"  among  those  we  interviewed. 

Then  there  would  be  a candidate  with  one  red  arm  and  one  blue  arm,  a 
greenish  tint  to  his  face  and  white  feet. 

But  on  top,  I would  guess  from  the  interviews  of  the  editorial  board, 
most  of  the  candidates  would  have  a tall,  sparkling  crown  of  tax  mills  to 
symbolize  property  tax  relief. 

I appreciate  the  concentration  on  lowering  property  taxes  because  it  is 
why  some  low-income  people  in  our  community  can't  find  the  low-income 
houses  that  supposedly  were  built  for  them.  There  may  be  some  good  houses 
at  nice  prices,  but  when  you  add  property  taxes,  it  becomes  too  high  for 
some  - certainly  those  with  low  incomes. 

Then  again,  perhaps  "greenies"  would  mean  those  who  have  enough 
greenbacks  (money)  to  buy  a house.  Or  a person  who  turns  "green"  with  envy 
when  they  see  all  those  big  houses  that  they  can't  afford. 

Today  - Election  Day  - will  tell  who  we  are.  I wish  for  a rainbow  of 
many  colors  arching  over  our  city:  To  me,  that  would  mean  we  care  about 
all  the  people. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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From  John  Locke  to  John  Wayne:  Doctrines  of  injustice 


by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
Dune  16,  2006 

We've  been  showing  in  recent  weeks  that  the  two  legal  doctrines  used  to 
dispossess  Indians  don't  have  a leg  to  stand  on.  These  are  the  doctrines 
of  Christian  discovery  and  the  right  of  conquest,  still  - incredibly  - 
cited  more  or  less  openly  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  But  there  is  a third, 
more  deeply  ingrained  in  the  Euro-American  psyche  than  even  these  two, 
although  the  Supreme  Court  has  found  it  too  dangerous  to  fold  into 
constitutional  law.  This  one  could  be  called  the  "right  of  the  most 
productive  user." 

None  other  than  Dohn  Wayne  gave  it  pretty  good  expression.  According  to 
his  movie  biography  Web  site,  he  once  said  of  Indians:  "I  don't  feel  we 
did  wrong  in  taking  this  great  country  away  from  them.  There  were  great 
numbers  of  people  who  needed  new  land,  and  the  Indians  were  selfishly 
trying  to  keep  it  for  themselves." 

This  mainstream  contempt  for  the  rights  of  "selfish"  Indians  has  its 
origin  in  one  of  the  most  influential  works  of  political  philosophy  of  the 
past  three  centuries,  Dohn  Locke's  "Second  Treatise  of  Civil  Government" 
(1690).  Native  intellectuals  widely  and  with  good  reason  see  Locke  as  the 
nemesis.  Although  he  lived  from  1632  to  1704,  he  wrote  the  blueprint  for  a 
political  system  based  on  economic  individualism.  It  provided  the 
framework  for  American  politics  and  created  a disaster  for  Native  tribes 
as  the  principle  behind  the  Dawes  Allotment  Act.  Even  in  the  late  17th 
century,  Locke  shaped  his  theory  with  an  eye  to  the  taking  of  American 
Indian  land. 

Locke  had  both  a practical  and  philosophical  interest  in  American 
Indians  and  probably  knew  more  about  the  tribes  of  his  day  than  any  other 
thinker  of  his  stature.  For  several  years  just  before  the  explosion  of 
Native  resistance  in  1676,  in  what  is  called  King  Philip's  War,  he  was  the 
bureaucrat  in  charge  of  supervising  all  of  Britain's  American  colonies. 
Like  other  writers  of  the  time,  he  also  cited  Indians  as  examples  of  men 
in  the  'State  of  Nature.'  Locke  hypothesized  that  men  living  a violent 
pre-political  life  came  together  in  a compact  to  form  civil  society.  (He 
implied  they  acted  voluntarily  as  individuals  rather  than  through  the 
natural  accretion  of  families  and  clans  described  by  Aristotle;  this  bias 
against  tribal  society  emerged  virulently  in  the  Dawes  Act.)  For  Locke, 
unlike  earlier  writers,  the  purpose  of  this  social  compact  was  the 
protection  of  accumulated  property. 

It  was  in  describing  the  emergence  of  property  that  Locke  drew  most 
heavily  on  American  examples.  Some  of  his  gratuitous  - and  inaccurate  - 
detail,  we  think,  was  aimed  at  more  than  proving  a theory.  Value,  he  said, 
came  from  labor.  So,  although  an  acre  of  land  in  England  and  America  could 
grow  as  much  wheat,  an  English  farm  produced  1,000  times  the  value  of  the 
land  occupied  by  the  hunting-gathering  Indians.  "Thus  Labour  in  the 
Beginning,  gave  a Right  of  Property."  So  settlers  who  could  put  the  New 
World  in  cultivation  had  a superior  right  to  the  land,  supported  by 
Scripture,  than  its  original  Natives. 

The  implications  became  crystal  clear  in  Emmerich  de  Vattel's  "The  Law 
of  Nations,"  a highly  influential  authority  in  the  age  of  Andrew  Dackson. 
After  ridiculing  the  papal  bulls  dividing  the  New  World  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  Vattel  asked  if  other  European  nations  could  take  over  a 
territory  peopled  by  small,  nomadic  bands.  "These  nations,"  he  said  of  the 
Natives,  "cannot  exclusively  appropriate  to  themselves  more  land  than  they 
have  occasion  for,  and  which  they  are  unable  to  settle  and  cultivate." 
Their  nomadic  movements,  he  said,  "cannot  be  taken  for  a true  and  legal 
possession;  and  the  people  of  Europe,  too  closely  pent  up,  finding  land  of 
which  they  make  no  actual  and  constant  use,  may  lawfully  possess  it,  and 
establish  colonies  there." 

Locke  and  Vattel,  of  course,  edited  the  facts  to  fit  their  claim.  They 
ignored  the  extensive  Native  agriculture,  even  as  it  enriched  the  European 
diet,  and  failed  to  recognize  that  North  America  had  been  depopulated  by 
diseases  that  came  from  Europe.  Locke  even  refuted  himself  internally.  At 
first  he  said  that  it  was  the  invention  of  money,  unknown  in  America,  that 
allowed  the  accumulation  of  property.  But  in  a later  passage  he  admitted 
that  Indians  also  used  an  imperishable  means  of  exchange,  wampompeke. 


which  he  named  with  a close  equivalent  of  the  proper  Algonquin.  But 
European  settlers  ignored  these  inconvenient  facts  as  they  eagerly  seized 
an  excuse  for  stealing  the  land. 

The  stereotype  of  the  Indian  as  savage,  nomadic  hunter-gatherer  became 
deeply  engrained  not  simply  from  racism  but  from  deep  economic  and 
psychological  necessity,  as  the  justification  for  dispossession  of  the 
Native.  It  has  a powerful  hold  to  this  day.  New  York  Attorney  General 
Eliot  Spitzer,  now  running  for  governor,  used  an  echo  of  the  theory  in  a 
recent  brief  urging  the  Supreme  Court  to  kill  the  Cayuga  Nation's  land 
claim . 

Remarkably,  though,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  far  more  reluctant  than 
the  popular  mind  to  embrace  Locke's  doctrine.  Lawyers  pressed  the  theory 
forcefully  in  the  seminal  1823  land  rights  case  Johnson  v.  M'Intosh.  They 
filled  their  briefs  with  quotes  from  Locke  and  Vattel.  But  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  didn't  bite.  "We  will  not  enter  into  the  controversy,"  he 
wrote,  "whether  agriculturists,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  have  a right, 
upon  abstract  principles,  to  expel  hunters  from  the  territory  they  possess, 
or  to  contract  their  limits." 

Marshall  might  have  sensed  the  slippery  slope  of  this  doctrine.  If 
farmer-settlers  had  the  right  to  expel  hunter-gatherers,  could  factory- 
farmers  take  over  less  productive  family  farms?  And  can  factories 
expropriate  farmlands?  How  could  anyone  maintain  a property  right  against 
someone  who  could  claim  to  use  the  land  more  productively?  Squatters  from 
the  United  States  used  this  doctrine  with  devastating  effect  on  the 
Spanish  land  grants  during  the  California  gold  rush.  It  echoed  in  what  was 
possibly  the  most  controversial  Supreme  Court  decision  of  recent  times, 
the  Kelo  v.  City  of  New  London  case  upholding  the  city's  right  to  take 
private  homes  through  eminent  domain  to  make  way  for  a luxury  hotel. 

And  how  about  today,  when  Native  enterprises  are  bringing  renewed 
economic  vitality  to  many  stagnant  regions?  From  the  middle  of  Mississippi 
to  central  New  York  to  southeastern  Connecticut,  tribal  businesses  have 
become  some  of  the  largest,  most  profitable  employers  on  the  scene.  By 
Locke's  terms,  wouldn't  they  have  superior  claim  to  the  lands  of  marginal 
farmers  and  struggling  small  businessmen?  At  the  very  least,  isn't  it 
selfish  of  non-Indians  to  oppose  the  full  exercise  of  tribal  rights  on 
land  that  the  Indians  have  already  repurchased? 

We  doubt  that  many  non-Indians,  not  even  John  Wayne  himself,  would 
endorse  a "right  of  the  most  productive  user"  when  it  worked  to  the 
benefit  of  an  Indian  tribe.  And  tribes  don't  have  to  invoke  it.  They  have 
already  earned  their  land  rights  twice  over,  once  as  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  and  a second  time  as  lawful  purchasers  under  the  Euro-American 
legal  system.  None  of  the  doctrines  so  prevalent  in  the  Supreme  Court  or 
mainstream  society  - either  discovery,  conquest  or  Locke's  theory  of 
property  - has  any  countervailing  legitimacy  in  any  tribunal  of  true 
justice. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Colorado  professor  fabricates  Native  history 
June  18,  2006 

It's  not  always  easy  for  university  administrators  to  discern  authentic 
Native  professors  from  those  who  wish  they  were  - or  try  to  be. 

Ward  Churchill  of  the  University  of  Colorado  tops  the  list  of  poseur 
professors.  Throughout  the  years,  he's  become  a magnet  for  lost  Indians 
and  Native  romanticists. 


But  his  disputed  personal  claim  of  being  Cherokee  falls  below  a damning 
list  of  professional  problems. 

And  on  Tuesday,  a CU  committee  recommended  firing  the  ethnic  studies 
professor  for  research  misconduct. 

This  is  no  light  charge. 

It's  the  first  time  the  CU  Standing  Committee  on  Research  Misconduct  has 
voted  to  ax  a professor  in  its  17-year  history. 

The  committee  found  Churchill  guilty  of  plagiarism  and  fabricating 
material  in  his  academic  writings.  Among  his  sloppy  research,  Churchill 
invented  details  about  my  tribe,  the  Mandans. 

Tribal  oral  tradition  deserves  its  due. 

Churchill,  however,  succeeded  in  mangling  it. 

I've  never  been  a fan  of  Churchill,  a professor  I met  as  a journalism 
student  attending  CU  in  Boulder. 

My  mother  was  a Spotted  Bear,  a Mandan-Hidatsa  from  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation  in  North  Dakota.  I'm  a daughter  of  the  Maetsi-Dogah,  or  Knife 
Clan.  My  great-great-grandfather.  Spotted  Bear  - the  son  of  Raven  Chief  - 
descended  from  the  Mandan  villages  typically  built  along  the  tributaries 
of  the  upper  Missouri  River.  My  great-great-grandmother , Stella  Tail,  was 
Hidatsa . 

Most  people  know  my  tribes  through  the  explorers  Lewis  and  Clark,  who 
wintered  with  my  people  in  1804  and  1805.  The  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  villages 
along  the  Knife  River  in  present-day  North  Dakota  were  the  center  of  a 
vast  trade  network  on  the  Northern  Plains. 

By  the  time  Lewis  and  Clark  arrived  in  1804,  we  had  already  been  in 
contact  with  white  traders.  A smallpox  outbreak  hit  our  tribes  in  1782, 
more  than  20  years  before  we  ever  saw  men  from  the  Corps  of  Discovery. 

A smallpox  epidemic  in  1837  nearly  wiped  out  my  Mandan  ancestors, 
reducing  their  numbers  from  about  2,000  people  to  fewer  than  150. 

Our  oral  histories  speak  of  a time  of  incomprehensible  despair. 

This  story  needs  no  embellishment.  But  Churchill  decided  to  make  up  his 
own  details. 

Among  his  fantasies:  The  U.S.  Army  intentionally  spread  smallpox  among 
the  Mandan  by  distributing  infected  blankets  from  an  infirmary  in  St. 

Louis  - goods  hauled  up  the  Missouri  on  the  St.  Peter's  steamboat. 

He  then  pawned  his  lies  to  other  scholars. 

First,  the  army  wasn't  even  posted  around  our  villages  at  the  time 
Churchill  claims.  And  no  proof  exists,  orally  or  in  text,  to  show  blankets 
came  from  a hospital. 

But  our  tribal  people  have  long  said  the  spread  of  smallpox  was 
intentional . 

I recently  talked  with  Gerard  Baker,  a Mandan-Hidatsa  and  leading  oral 
historian  for  our  tribes.  Baker,  park  superintendent  at  Mount  Rushmore,  is 
a fluent  Hidatsa  speaker  and  comes  from  a traditional  family.  He's  also 
lived  and  worked  at  many  of  our  historical  village  sites  along  the 
Missouri . 

Baker  has  talked  with  tribal  elders  and  spent  countless  hours  looking  at 
the  journals  of  the  fur  traders.  He's  convinced  traders  deliberately 
spread  smallpox  to  eliminate  us  as  middlemen  in  the  trade  network. 

Bernard  Pratte  3r.,  captain  of  the  St.  Peter's,  was  the  son  of  an 
American  Fur  Company  owner  who  bought  the  Missouri  branch  in  1834.  Three 
years  later,  Pratte  insisted  on  keeping  a smallpox-ridden  man  on  board  as 
the  crew  made  its  way  toward  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  villages. 

The  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  populations  - known  today  as  the  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  - were  nearly  eliminated  within  months.  The  white  trade 
flourished  in  our  area  well  into  the  1850s,  said  Baker. 

A CU  committee  investigating  Churchill's  work  devoted  44  pages  to 
smallpox  and  Mandans  in  its  125-page  report  released  last  month.  The 
committee  concluded  Churchill's  Mandan  writings  "created  myths  under  the 
banner  of  academic  scholarship." 

Churchill  made  feeble  attempts  after  the  fact  to  acknowledge  the  oral 
history  of  my  people. 

In  his  defense,  he  told  an  investigative  committee  he  never  tried  to 
corroborate  any  of  his  writings  because  he  considered  his  account  to  be 
"rather  self-evident  - such  stories  have  been  integral  to  Native  oral 


histories  for  centuries.  I've  heard  them  all  my  life." 

Among  his  sources,  he  cited  a TV  series,  "Dr.  Quinn,  Medicine  Woman." 

The  committee  said  he  "disrespectfully  introduced  Indian  sources  only 
belatedly  as  a defense  against  this  allegation." 

Far  be  it  for  Churchill  to  seek  out  a real  Native  expert,  such  as  Baker. 

But  Churchill  has  already  done  his  damage  in  trying  to  be  a voice  for 
Native  people.  My  tribe's  oral  history  fades  in  light  of  his  self-made 
scandal . 

The  CU  professor  demonstrates  how  artificial  Native  thought  can  damage 
legitimate  indigenous  views. 

Dodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  406-523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Sioux  issue  takes  a step  back 
Dune  17,  2006 

My  12  years  in  Grand  Forks  doesn't  compare  with  the  length  and  experience 
of  my  sister,  Elizabeth  Yellow  Bird  (Demaray),  who  came  to  Grand  Forks  in 
1971. 

She  graduated  from  UND  in  1976.  After  graduation,  she  went  to  work  for 
UND's  INMED  program.  While  there,  she  was  able  to  complete  her  master's 
degree.  She  then  was  hired  by  the  university  for  several  more  years. 

My  brother,  Don  Yellow  Bird,  graduated  in  1973  and  worked  with  the 
Upward  Bound  and  INMED  programs.  Since  then,  a sister  and  several 
relatives  have  graduated  from  UND. 

Our  family  is  familiar  with  the  UND  campus  and  the  logo  and  mascot  issue. 

Liz  returned  to  the  UND  campus  two  years  ago  to  pursue  a doctorate 
degree.  She  tells  me  each  time  the  mascot  and  logo  issue  hit  the  headlines, 
she  regrets  coming  to  UND. 

While  she  was  at  the  university,  the  "Sammy  Sioux"  logo  was  changed  to  a 
geometric  design.  But  Liz  is  reminded  of  their  work  35  years  ago  each  time 
she  recognizes  some  sports  organization  has  returned  to  using  an  Indian 
depiction  for  their  logo.  When  you  look  at  the  imposing  Engelstad  Arena, 
it's  as  if  the  campus  itself  has  become  one  huge  mocking  logo,  she  said. 

I know  she  is  disturbed  with  what's  happening  on  campus  and  especially 
irritated  with  those  in  power  --  leaders  such  as  the  president  of  the 
university.  Board  of  Fligher  education  members,  attorney  general  of  the 
state  --  who  supposedly  have  the  best  interest  of  all  of  North  Dakota  at 
heart  yet  seem  to  be  using  their  authority  to  try  to  overpower  the  NCAA's 
desire  to  eliminate  stereotypes. 

So  why  does  she  stay?  The  university  offers  something  she  can't  easily 
acquire  anywhere  else.  The  doctoral  program  fits  her  needs,  and  the 
location  of  the  university  allows  her  to  stay  connected  with  home  --  with 
the  family  --  which  is  important  to  her. 

When  Liz  first  came  to  UND,  she  said  there  were  few  American  Indian 
students  on  campus.  She  said  she  remembered  some  better  than  others.  Flere 
are  some  she  remembers  because  they  struggled  with  the  logo  issue:  Ken 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  tribe,  a member  of  that  tribe;  Dave 
Gipp,  president  of  UTTC,  a member  Lakota  Nation;  Twila  Martin  Kekabah, 
former  tribal  chairman  of  Turtle  Mountain,  a member  of  that  tribe;  Art 
Raymond,  former  professor  and  director  of  native  programs  at  UND  and  a few 
others . 

As  a freshman  and  a sophomore,  she  said  she  didn't  help  the  cause  as 
much  as  she  should  have.  They  focused  on  the  "Sammy  Sioux"  logo  that  was  a 
cartoonish  Indian  with  a very  large  nose.  The  atmosphere  on  campus  wasn't 


good,  but  with  the  help  of  Tom  Clifford,  former  UND  president  who  was 
sympathetic  to  Indian  people,  they  were  able  to  change  the  logo  to  a 
geometric  symbol. 

In  a conversation  with  Twila  Kekabah  on  Friday,  she  remembered  the  fight 
over  the  logo  and  mascot. 

"If  we'd  known  then  what  we  know  now  about  the  logo,  we  would  have 
demanded  that  it  be  changed  then,"  she  said.  They  were  lulled  into 
thinking  that  taking  the  "Sammy  Sioux"  logo  off  the  table  and  providing 
education  about  and  by  Indian  people  things  would  change.  They  did  --  a 
little,  she  said.  But  it  seems  "racism  is  starting  to  bubble  to  the 
surface  again." 

They  thought  they  came  a long  way  from  the  1960s,  when  some  fraternity 
students  built  a snow  sculpture  of  a Sioux  woman  breast-feeding  a wolf.  It 
so  angered  a Lakota  man,  George  Whirlwind  Soldier,  that  he  pulled  off  his 
belt  and  knocked  it  to  pieces,  she  said. 

Kekabah  said  she  never  advises  students  to  come  to  UND  and  won't  until 
the  name  is  changed. What  has  evolved  from  those  days  when  things  were 
beginning  to  change?  There  has  been  an  array  of  T-shirts  with  less  than 
complimentary  messages  on  the  front.  Most  were  taken  out  of  the  system, 
but  they  pop  up  occasionally.  The  most  popular  probably  was  "Sioux  suck." 
There  still  is  some  hooting,  hollering  and  threatening  Indian  students. 

The  Engelstad  Arena  and  the  statue  are  another  smirk  and  poke  at  Indians. 

So,  things  haven't  changed  much,  and  some  will  say  have  gotten  worse. 

Those  students  of  the  1960s  are  shaking  their  heads.  They  thought  things 
would  improve  with  understanding  and  education.  It  seems  that  small  group 
of  Indian  people  who  took  on  the  university  to  try  to  bring  about 
understanding  realize  their  efforts  were  for  nil. 

Honor  and  respect  for  all  people  doesn't  seem  to  be  in  the  big  plans  for 
the  state  and  the  university. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Six  Nations  Haudenosaunee  Confederacy 

The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  (OPP)  have  issued  arrest  warrants  for 
seven  (7)  people  from  the  Six  Nations  Reclamation  site.  Charges 
include  attempted  murder,  robbery,  intimidation  and  causing  bodily 
harm. 

The  Haudenosaunee  Confederacy  deliberated  this  issue  during  Council 
on  Saturday  Dune  10th,  2006.  The  individuals  involved  in  these 
incidents  were  brought  before  the  Confederacy  Chiefs  and  Clan 
Mothers,  on  Sunday,  Dune  11,  2006,  to  discuss  and  understand  the 
incidents.  The  Confederacy  Chiefs  and  Clan  Mothers  spoke  with  these 
individuals  about  the  Great  Law  of  Peace  and  how  it  is  to  guide  our 
actions.  Our  investigation  is  continuing.  It  was  decided  that  for 
the  safety  of  all  involved,  these  individuals  would  be  removed  from 
the  site  until  our  investigation  is  complete.  We  are  working  with 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  the  Six  Nations  Police  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  all  people  within  our  respective  jurisdictions. 

Our  investigation  has  indicated  the  "Border  Securtiy"  vehicle  being 
driven  by  the  "police  officer"  was  actually  an  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearm  (ATF)  vehicle  from  the  United  States  of  America.  Two 
officers  in  the  vehicle  were  from  the  United  States  of  America 


accompanied  by  an  officer  with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  We 
have  found  evidence  that  indicates  these  officers  were  in  the  area 
since  April  2,  2006  assisting  in  the  current  policing  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Six  Nations  Reclamation  site.  This  is  particularly 
concerning  due  to  the  reputation  of  the  ATF.  The  Haudenosaunee  are 
dismayed  that  the  OPP  gave  permission  to  these  officers  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  assist  in  this  situation  without  any 
prior  communication  to  our  people,  this  has  incited  an  already  tense 
situation.  We  are  working  with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  to 
clarify  this  situation. 

The  Haudenosaunee  has  legally  binding  treaties  with  the  Crown. 

The  Two  Row  Wampum  belt  and  the  Silver  Covenant  Chain  affirms  the 
parameters  of  the  relationship  between  our  two  governments.  These 
treaties  acknowledge  the  Sovereignty  of  our  people  and  Nation.  The 
Silver  Covenant  Chain  speaks  of  a relationship  between  our  two 
governments  based  upon  Respect,  Peace  and  Friendship.  To  have  a good 
strong  Friendship,  there  needs  to  be  a commitment  to 
exercise  "Kanikonriio"  that  is  the  "Good  Mind"  which  means  equality, 
justice,  and  the  Commitment  to  help  each  other  in  times  of  need.  The 
Two  Row  Wampum  Belt  identifies  the  nation  to  nation  basis  which  are 
people  are  to  deal  with.  The  Two  Row  Wampum  Belt  depicts  our 
governments  operating  within  our  own  "canoes".  This  means  that  each 
of  our  respective  governments  will  continue  to  operate  under  their 
own  laws  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  other 
governments . 

Under  our  treaties  the  only  issues  which  fall  under  the  Crown's 
jurisdiction  are  Murder,  Rape  and  Theft.  According  to  the  Treaty  of 
Fort  Albany  made  with  the  Crown  there  is  an  extradition  process  which 
must  be  followed  in  order  to  address  any  of  these  three  issues. 

Our  people  follow  the  Great  Law  of  Peace  and  are  not  a people  of 
violence.  The  Haudenosaunee  are  committed  to  ensuring  that  the  Great 
Law  of  Peace  is  respected  and  followed  at  the  Reclamation  Site. 
Haudenosaunee  Media  Contact:  April  Powless  (S19)  717-3921 
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Purchase  changes  nothing:  protesters 
Caledonia,  hold  signs  asking  for  law  and  order. 

By  Dohn  Burman,  Paul  Legall  and  Daniel  Nolan 
The  Hamilton  SpectatorCAYUGA 
Dune  17,  2006 

The  Ontario  government  believes  the  purchase  of  the  occupied  Douglas 
Creek  Estates  will  pave  the  way  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
explosive  Caledonia  land  dispute. 

The  province  also  announced  another  $1  million  will  be  paid  to 
Caledonia  businesses  hurt  by  the  dispute. 

But  native  protesters  say  they  will  not  leave  the  subdivision  site 
until  title  is  back  in  their  hands. 

The  government  announced  yesterday  the  land  will  be  held  in  trust 
while  negotiations  over  its  ownership  and  use  continue  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  and  the  Haudenosaunee/Six  Nations. 

"Are  we  going  to  leave?  No.  Not  at  all,"  aboriginal  spokesperson 
Danie  Damieson  said. 

The  purchase,  which  compensates  a corporation,  changes  nothing 
because  the  government  hasn't  "even  begun  to  address  the  land  issue," 
she  said. 

Caledonia  residents  living  near  the  disputed  land  --  an  area  which 
has  been  marred  by  violence,  vandalism  and  near  riots  since  native 
protesters  took  over  the  site  110  days  ago  --  also  say  the  purchase 


changes  nothing  for  them  unless  the  protesters  leave. 

Kevin  Clark,  43,  whose  property  is  near  Douglas  Creek  Estates,  said 
after  the  announcement,  "This  is  far  from  over.  We  still  live  in  a 
state  of  terror.  Nothing  has  changed  for  us  in  110  days." 

He  said  the  occupiers  of  the  site  have  been  harassing  and 
intimidating  residents. 

Members  of  the  Six  Nations  reserve  have  claimed  the  land  as  part  of 
their  territory  and  prevented  the  developers,  John  and  Don  Henning, 
from  completing  a residential  development  on  the  40-hectare  site. 

More  than  100  people  attended  a joint  band  council-Confederacy 
meeting  yesterday  afternoon  at  Six  Nations  Polytechnic  to  get  an 
update  on  negotiations.  Six  Nations  is  negotiating  with  provincial 
appointee  lane  Stewart  and  federal  appointee  Barbara  McDougall. 

Mohawk  Chief  Allen  MacNaughton  told  the  gathering  Henco  almost  became 
part  of  the  negotiations  at  the  end  of  April,  however,  after  20  hours 
of  talks  Henco  balked  at  becoming  part  of  the  talks  because  it  did 
not  want  that  made  public. 

MacNaughton  said  no  financial  figures  were  talked  about  at  the  time 
between  the  province  and  Ontario. 

While  it  was  announced  the  province  is  buying  Henco  out,  MacNaughton 
noted  it  is  only  an  agreement  in  principle  and  it  is  not  a done  deal. 

In  other  developments,  the  crowd  was  told: 

* New  archaelogy  work  has  begun  on  the  site  because  of  native  worries 
it  might  contain  burial  grounds. 

* Six  Nations  farmers  have  moved  onto  the  former  site  of  the  Burtch 
Correctional  Centre  --  which  the  province  agreed  to  hand  over  --  and 
have  planted  267  acres  of  soybeans. 

David  Ramsay,  provincial  minister  responsible  for  aboriginal  affairs, 
told  The  Spectator  yesterday  the  agreement  to  purchase  the  Henco  land 
makes  continued  native  occupation  of  the  site  "a  moot  point  now  that 
the  land  has  been  neutralized." 

Asked  if  the  land  will  be  turned  over  to  Six  Nations,  Ramsay  said  he 
can't  predict  the  final  outcome  for  the  property. 

Michael  Bruder,  a lawyer  for  the  Henning  brothers,  described  the 
purchase  deal  as  a "framework  agreement"  which  will  take  about  two 
weeks  to  finalize  and  will  need  to  be  approved  by  cabinet.  He  said 
the  main  issue  will  be  determining  a fair  market  value  for  the  survey 
which  has  10  houses  in  various  stages  of  construction. 

Two  weeks  ago,  he  told  reporters  the  Hennings  had  expected  to  earn 
about  $45  million  from  the  project. 

Dennis  Brown,  a lawyer  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General, 
announced  the  transaction  when  he  and  other  provincial,  federal  and 
local  officials  appeared  before  Justice  David  Marshall  in  Ontario 
Superior  Court  yesterday. 

Yesterday,  Brown  and  other  parties  assured  the  judge  they  expected  a 
peaceful  resolution. 

But  the  judge  concluded  the  day  with  some  sobering  words. 

He  didn't  want  to  leave  the  impression  everything  was  back  to  normal 
and  that  everybody  should  go  home  happy. 

"This  is  not  a peaches  and  cream  case.  It's  a case  that  has  a nasty 
underside. " 
jburman@thespec . com 
905-526-2469 
plegall(3thespec . com 
905-526-3385 
dnolan@thespec . com 
905-526-3351 

Copyright  c.  Hamilton  Spectator  2006. 
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Nerves  on  edge  at  Six  Nations  as  violence  and  racism  spoil  talks 
by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
Dune  16,  2006 

OHSWEKEN,  SIX  NATIONS  RESERVE,  Ontario  - Nerves  are  fraying  at  the  Six 
Nations  Reserve  of  the  Grand  River  as  sporadic  violence  alternates  with 
secretive  talks  over  the  ongoing  Native  "land  reclamation"  occupation  of  a 
projected  housing  subdivision. 

At  latest  report,  negotiators  were  scheduled  to  hold  their  regular 
Thursday  meeting  on  Dune  15  after  Six  Nations  elders  ordered  the  removal 
of  the  last  barricades  blocking  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  reserve.  But 
tensions  remained  high  as  Native  residents  reported  innumerable  displays 
of  hostility  from  non-Indian  residents  of  nearby  Caledonia,  and  non-Indian 
residents  near  the  Douglas  Creek  Estates  occupation  expressed  fears  of 
attacks  by  the  protestors. 

"The  people  in  Caledonia  are  fed  up.  A lot  of  Six  Nations  residents  are 
fed  up.  We're  all  fed  up,"  said  Lisa  Van  Every,  Mohawk,  an  activist  on  the 
reserve. 

Reserve  elders  expressed  dismay  over  incidents  Dune  9,  in  which 
protestors  swarmed  two  vehicles  near  the  occupation  site,  including  a 
sport  utility  vehicle  apparently  belonging  to  a U.S.  law  enforcement 
agency.  A Six  Nations  resident  commandeered  the  official  SUV.  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  charged  that  he  drove  it  at  one  of  their  officers,  who 
was  injured  as  other  officers  pulled  him  from  its  path.  The  OPP  issued 
seven  arrest  warrants.  The  most  serious  leveled  charges  of  attempted 
murder  and  assaulting  a police  officer  against  Ohsweken  resident  Albert 
Douglas,  30,  alleged  driver  of  the  seized  SUV. 

In  a Dune  11  release,  the  Six  Nation  Haudenosaunee  Confederacy  said  it 
had  brought  the  individuals  named  in  the  warrants  before  confederacy 
chiefs  and  clan  mothers  "to  discuss  and  understand  the  incidents."  It  said 
the  chiefs  and  clan  mothers  "spoke  with  these  individuals  about  the  Great 
Law  of  Peace  and  how  it  is  to  guide  our  actions.  Our  investigation  is 
continuing. " 

In  the  meantime,  it  said,  "for  the  safety  of  all  involved,"  the  seven 
individuals  were  removed  from  the  occupation  site.  Although  the  release 
disavowed  violence,  it  also  cited  treaties  giving  the  Haudenosaunee 
government  jurisdiction  over  most  crimes  within  its  territory  and 
pointedly  stated  "there  is  an  extradition  process  which  must  be  followed" 
for  the  exceptions. 

The  release  raised  questions  about  the  relations  between  the  traditional 
Confederacy  leaders  and  the  Six  Nations  police  force,  which  answers  to  the 
elected  reserve  government  dating  to  1924  and  which  the  OPP  said  was 
cooperating  in  executing  the  warrants. 

Questions  also  deepened  about  the  role  of  the  United  State  officials. 
Although  the  two  U.S.  officers  in  the  "Border  Security"  SUV  were  initially 
described  as  Border  Patrol,  the  Haudenosaunee  said  the  vehicle  actually 
belonged  to  the  former  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  agency.  Ontario 
Police  subsequently  revealed  that  it  was  carrying  classified  documents 
including  lists  of  undercover  officers,  details  of  the  surveillance  of  the 
occupation  and  reports  from  confidential  informants.  According  to  the 
Toronto  Star,  notes  also  dealt  with  investigations  of  human  smuggling 
across  the  Niagara  portion  of  the  U.S.  border.  Copies  of  the  documents 
reached  a Native  newspaper  on  the  reserve  and  the  main  regional  paper,  the 
Hamilton  Standard. 

According  to  the  Haudenosaunee  report,  the  U.S.  officers  were  in  the 
area  since  April  2,  several  weeks  before  the  early  morning  OPP  raid  on  the 
occupation  site  April  20  that  seriously  escalated  the  confrontation. 

Native  protesters  took  over  the  construction  site  on  Feb.  28,  saying  the 
land  had  been  illegally  taken  from  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  in  the  mid-19th 
century.  The  45,000-acre  reserve  is  the  vastly  diminished  remnant  of  the 
Haldimand  Tract,  a 950,000-acre  British  land  grant  to  its  Haudenosaunee 


allies  in  the  American  War  of  Independence.  The  Iroquoian  fighters,  led  by 
the  famed  Mohawk  Chief  Doseph  Brant,  were  driven  from  their  lands  in  New 
York  state  during  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Douglas  Creek  Estate,  a projected  subdivision  of  200  homes  under 
construction  by  local  developers  Donald  and  John  Henning,  is  located  on 
one  of  several  dozen  land  claims  filed  by  the  elected  Six  Nations 
government.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  latest  violence,  the  Hennings'  company, 
Henco,  announced  it  had  lined  up  a deal  with  a national  real  estate 
developer  to  build  an  additional  2,500  homes  around  Caledonia.  It  said 
that  Native  land  claims  "were  not  a concern"  for  the  potential  investor. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Prairie  railway  blockade  set  for  Dune  29 
Press  release  from  Chief  Terrence  Nelson 
of  Roseau  River  First  Nation,  Manitoba 

Ultimatum  meets  Ultimatum!  As  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  and  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  Dim  Prentice  pull  out  of  the  Six  Nations/Caledonia  land 
claim  with  ultimatums  that  the  "barricades  must  come  down,"  First  Nations 
across  Canada  are  issuing  their  own  ultimatums.  Last  week,  100  Ontario 
Chiefs  walked  to  the  site  of  the  land  claim  dispute  and  issued  their  own 
warning  to  Canada.  Today  Union  of  British  Columbia  Chiefs  issued  full 
support  to  Six  Nations.  In  Manitoba,  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs, 
representing  64  First  Nations,  passed  a resolution  supporting  a 24-hour 
railway  blockade  set  for  Dune  29th  2006,  "to  force  the  Canadian  government 
to  establish  a reasonable  time-frame  for  settlement  of  land  claims." 

Chief  Terrance  Nelson  moved  the  resolution  to  "send  a message,  that 
resource  wealth  of  our  lands  are  what  supports  every  Canadian."  Canada  is 
the  third  largest  producer  of  diamonds,  has  10  per  cent  of  the  world's 
forests,  and  mines  60  metals  and  minerals.  Oil  is  now  over  $72  a barrel, 
up  from  $10  a barrel  in  1999,  and  there  are  1.4  trillion  barrels  of  oil  in 
the  tar  sands  plus  hundreds  of  other  oil  and  gas  producing  areas.  Canada 
had  eight  straight  federal  government  budget  surpluses,  a 2005  reported 
net  worth  of  $4.5  trillion,  and  GDP  over  a trillion  dollars.  Today  the 
federal  government  raises  far  more  revenue  from  its  share  of  resource 
royalties  than  it  does  from  income  taxes. 

Roseau  River  will  block  two  railway  lines  going  into  the  United  States. 

At  least  six  other  Manitoba  First  Nations  have  vowed  to  block  railway 
lines  at  the  same  time.  The  financial  cost  of  the  railway  blockades  will 
be  in  the  millions  but  the  real  impact  is  likely  to  be  the  international 
image  of  Canada.  Canada  was  the  United  Nations  choice  as  the  "best  country 
in  the  world  to  live  in"  for  seven  straight  years,  but  while  Canada  was 
number  one  on  the  index,  Canadian  First  Nations  communities  mired  in 
extreme  poverty  were  set  at  the  63rd  level  on  the  UN  scale.  Over  6,000 
First  Nations  land  claims  are  now  in  limbo. 

"What  pisses  me  off  when  I watch  the  Caledonia  violence"  said  an  angry 
Chief  Nelson,  "is  the  immigrants  to  our  lands  didn't  bring  the  diamonds  or 
other  resources  from  Europe  in  their  little  wooden  boats,  yet  they  have 
the  gall  to  demand  we,  the  owners  of  the  land  and  resources,  must  now  pay 
taxes  to  them  on  top  of  their  theft."  Treaties  1 to  11  representatives 
went  home  last  week  from  a Winnipeg  conference  to  seek  support  in  their 
regions  to  initiate  railway  blockades  in  traditional  territories. 
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Indians  say  1787  land  surrender  was  invalid...  shades  of  Caledonia? 
by  Bob  Aaron 

So  you  think  you  have  good  title  to  your  home  in  Toronto? 

Think  again. 

It  turns  out  that  a huge  portion  of  the  City  of  Toronto  is  in  fact 
subject  to  a valid  native  land  claim,  which  affects  the  title  to  millions 
of  Toronto  properties.  I was  reminded  of  this  claim  when  I received  an 
email  from  Stanley  Dantowitz,  a law  clerk  at  Borden  Ladner  Gervais  LLP  in 
Toronto. 

"An  aboriginal  land  claim  in  the  present  city  of  Toronto  (and  to  the 
north  and  east  of  it)  is  not  as  remote  a possibility  as  some  may  believe," 
Dantowitz  wrote. 

Fie  referred  me  to  the  website  of  the  federal  Indian  Claims  Commission  ( 
http://www.indianclaims.ca)  where  I obtained  and  read  the  42-page  report 
on  the  Toronto  Purchase  Claim  made  by  the  Mississaugas  of  the  New  Credit 
First  Nation.  The  report  was  issued  by  commissioner  Daniel  D.  Bellegarde 
in  Dune  2003  and  makes  fascinating  reading. 

In  the  1780s,  the  British  colonial  authorities  in  this  area  became 
interested  in  a tract  of  land  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  which 
included  the  "Carrying  Place"  of  Toronto.  A meeting  was  eventually  held  in 
1787  between  Sir  Dohn  Dohnson,  the  chief  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
and  three  native  chiefs. 

The  parties  concluded  the  meeting  by  signing  an  Indian  surrender  of 

lands  "on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Ontario."  The  surrender  document  was 

essentially  a blank  signed  deed  of  Indian  land  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  intention  was  that  the  dimensions  would  be  inserted  in  the  deed  when 
the  land  was  later  surveyed. 

A year  later,  British  surveyors  arrived  and  ran  into  a dispute  with  a 

local  Mississauga  chief  who  claimed  that  the  natives  had  not  sold  any  land 

east  of  the  Don  River. 

The  British  officials  then  began  to  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
validity  of  the  1787  Toronto  Purchase  surrender,  and  in  1805  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rectify  it. 

That  year,  a new  Toronto  Purchase  agreement  was  signed.  Although  it  was 
portrayed  as  a simple  affirmation  of  the  1787  transaction,  the  record 
shows  that  the  boundaries  were  much  larger  than  those  intended  by  the 
British  to  be  in  the  earlier  deed. 

The  Indian  chiefs  who  signed  it  received  the  magnificent  sum  of  10 
shillings  in  total  for  their  co-operation  in  signing  over  392  square  miles 
of  land. 

In  1998,  the  Mississaugas  of  New  Credit  First  Nation  filed  a land  claim 
alleging  that  the  government  in  1805  failed  to  inform  them  that  the  1787 
surrender  was  invalid. 

They  also  assert  that  the  second  surrender  in  1805,  intended  by  the 
government  to  ratify  the  1787  purchase  and  validate  the  surrender, 
included  more  land  than  was  originally  agreed  to  by  the  First  Nation  in 
the  1787  surrender. 

The  1805  surrender,  for  example,  included  the  Toronto  Islands,  which  the 
First  Nation  claims  were  explicitly  excluded  from  the  1787  surrender.  The 
First  Nation  also  claims  that  they  never  accepted  the  boundaries  laid  out 
under  the  1805  surrender. 

In  2002,  Robert  Nault,  then  minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  informed  the 
chief  of  the  Mississaugas  of  the  New  Credit  First  Nation  that  the  Canadian 
government  accepted  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  1805  surrender 
constituted  a breach  of  a lawful  obligation  of  the  government. 

The  basis  of  the  decision  was  that  the  agreement  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Crown  had  not  been  fulfilled. 


Since  2003,  negotiators  have  been  trying  to  agree  on  what  constitutes 
fair  cash  compensation  for  the  losses  to  the  First  Nation  as  a result  of 
the  1805  Toronto  Purchase. 

A government  statement  at  the  time  announced  that  the  current  ownership 
of  that  land  is  not  in  question  and  is  not  at  issue  in  the  claim. 

Fortunately,  no  one  is  blockading  the  Don  Valley  Parkway  over  the  1805 
land  surrender.  Court  orders  are  not  being  violated  and  everyone  is 
behaving  civilly.  Ultimately,  it  seems  that  blame  will  fall  where  it 
should  - at  the  hands  of  the  government. 

Too  bad  the  Caledonia  natives  couldn't  settle  their  land  claim  in  the 
same  way. 

Now  it  seems  that  those  of  us  who  own  property  in  Toronto  don't  really 
have  good  title  to  it,  but  the  government  is  going  to  bail  us  out  with  our 
own  money. 

I wonder  how  much  all  of  Toronto  is  worth,  from  the  Don  River  to  the 
Etobicoke  Creek?  Maybe  the  British  should  pay  the  claim,  since  they 
created  the  problem  in  the  first  place. 

Bob  Aaron  is  a Toronto  real  estate  lawyer. 

Email  him  atbob(3aaron . ca . 
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'Redstock'  draws  thousands 
By  Susan  Gamble 

Saturday,  Dune  17,  2006  - 01:00 

Local  News  - If  you  didn't  like  the  music  at  the  Concert  for 
Kanenhstaton  on  Friday,  all  you  had  to  do  was  wait  15  minutes. 

So  many  Canadian  and  American  performers  wanted  to  appear  at  the 
giant  event  at  Chiefswood  Park,  nicknamed  Redstock,  the  schedule  had 
to  be  tightened  and  extended  by  two  hours  to  fit  in  almost  40  acts. 

Organizers  ended  up  saying  no  to  some  musicians  after  a swell  of 
support  in  the  arts  world  left  them  with  a packed  program  that  ranged 
from  traditional  drumming  and  flute  music  to  blues  and  an  Elvis 
tribute  artist. 

"We  had  to  turn  away  quite  a few  performers,"  said  Tuesday  Dohnson- 
MacDonald . 

The  hastily-organized  concert  raised  funds  for  Kanenhstaton,  or  the 
Protected  Place,  which  is  how  natives  have  been  referring  to  the 
protest  site  in  Caledonia. 

Money  has  been  needed  for  food,  shelter,  fuel  for  generators,  cell 
phones  and  now,  legal  fees. 

There  was  little  in  the  way  of  politics  at  the  concert  however, 
except  for  those  found  in  song  lyrics. 

Every  15  minutes  a new  performer  or  band  rotated  to  the  stage  and  the 
program  was  extended  from  ten  hours  to  a full  12,  ending  at  midnight. 

Flundreds  turned  up  during  the  afternoon  hours  and  thousands  rolled  in 
during  the  evening. 

"It  has  been  one  of  the  easiest  projects  I've  worked  on,"  Dohnson- 
MacDonald  said,  estimating  that  up  to  8,000  people  had  visited  during 
the  day. 

Final  tallies  weren't  yet  available  at  10  p.m.  but  the  organizer  said 
$18,000  had  already  been  counted. 

"We  tried  not  to  spend  any  money  we  didn't  have  to  and  people  were 
very  generous  with  their  help." 

More  than  100  volunteers  were  on  the  site  to  deal  with  security, 
parking  and  manning  gates  where  all  bags  were  checked  for  contraband. 

The  rules  specified  that  no  alcohol  or  drugs  were  allowed. 

"People  have  been  driving  five  and  six  hours  to  get  here,  coming  from 


Toronto,  London  and  Cornwall." 

And  the  performers  came  from  even  further  afield,  busing  or  flying  in 
on  their  own  dime  from  across  Canada  and  as  far  as  New  Mexico  and 
California.  Many  Six  Nations'  artists  also  played,  including  Duno- 
winner  Derek  Miller,  Mohawk  songstress  ElizaBeth  Hill,  popular 
oldies'  band  Old  Chicago,  country  singer  Rebecca  Miller  and  the 
traditional  Old  Mush  Singers. 

The  day  of  peace  and  unity  was  first  envisioned  by  Tyendinaga 
musician  David  Maracle,  who  was  thrilled  to  look  across  the  sprawling 
grounds  of  Chiefswood  Park  and  see  his  dream  become  a reality. 

Maracle 's  own  father  died  of  a heart  attack  after  making  a rousing 
speech  at  a protest  and  he  feels  a kinship  with  those  fighting  over 
issues  of  land  claims,  water  problems  and  health. 

"We've  got  to  make  something  happen.  Everybody  has  to  stand  and  show 
there's  a lot  of  support  for  native  issues." 

Many  non-natives  turned  out  at  the  concert  to  show  that  kind  of 
support  and  to  enjoy  the  variety  of  music. 

Glen  Marshall  of  Derseyville  --  and  no  relation  to  the  Cayuga  judge 
who  has  been  ruling  on  injunctions  against  the  protesters  --  brought 
his  family  of  five  as  an  act  of  solidarity. 

"I  was  brought  up  in  Caledonia  and  went  to  a school  that  was  40  per 
cent  native,  but  their  history  was  never  told.  Now  I think  the  news 
clips  on  TV  are  just  a version  of  the  story  through  a limited  window." 

Marshall  said  he  can't  help  but  be  disappointed  in  the  events  that 
have  unfolded  in  Caledonia  over  the  last  three  months.  It  points,  he 
said,  to  a need  for  the  government  to  negotiate  settlements  to  the 
various  outstanding  land  claims. 

Don  Brown,  a Halifax  man  who  came  home  to  Brantford  to  deal  with 
cancer,  said  he  attended  the  concert  for  both  musical  and  political 
reasons . 

"This  is  an  excellent  place  by  the  river,"  he  said.  "I  can  see  why 
they  want  to  keep  their  land." 

Caledonia  protest  spokesman  Clyde  Powless  stopped  by  the  concert  in 
the  afternoon. 

"It's  good  to  see  this  many  people  gathered  at  one  place,"  he 
said.  "It's  wonderful  to  know  everyone's  here  supporting  us  from 
coast  to  coast." 

But,  said  Powless,  he  would  see  a different  side  of  the  coin  when  he 
returned  to  the  protest  site  for  what  the  natives  refer  to  as  "Idiot 
Night" . 

"On  Friday  nights  the  people  in  Caledonia  come  out  to  the  barricades." 

Police  have  had  to  intervene  in  numerous  clashes  over  the  past  few 
weeks  when  townspeople  come  to  yell  and  taunt  the  protesters. 
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Stronghold  offers  legal  services  in  Rapid  City 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Dune  10,  2006 

RAPID  CITY  - A civil  legal  service  for  domestic-abuse  victims  on  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  has  opened  an  office  in  Rapid  City. 

Funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  and  administered  by  Cangleska 
Inc.,  a domestic-abuse  program.  Stronghold  Civil  Legal  Services  has 
provided  legal  help  to  more  than  1,100  battered  Lakota  women  from  its 
offices  in  Kyle  and  Martin,  during  2005  and  2006  to  date. 

On  Friday,  staff  attorneys  Lisa  F.  Cook,  Brett  Lee  Shelton  and  legal 


secretary  Rebecca  Brewer  greeted  visitors  at  the  new  office  in  Suite  209 
at  2040  W.  Main  St. 

Shelton  said  that  10,000  to  20,000  American  Indian  people  live  within 
the  city  from  five  different  reservations.  The  Stronghold  organization  can 
offer  battered  women  a haven  after  they  flee  the  reservation  with  their 
children . 

"It  is  a crucial  link  to  provide  services  to  people  who  really  need  it," 
Shelton  said. 

Cook  said  that  statistically,  Indian  women  are  the  most  victimized 
minority  population  in  the  U.S.  The  need  for  legal  services  in  Rapid  City 
will  mirror  those  statistics  on  the  reservation,  she  said. 

Cook  said  that  when  women  leave  a violent  relationship,  often  their 
lives  fall  apart. 

"They  flee  their  homes,  lose  their  housing,  suffer  trauma  and  ongoing 
harassment  from  relatives  of  the  abuser,"  she  said. 

The  legal  services  provided  by  Stronghold  are  available  to  all  victims 
of  battering  and  are  not  limited  by  race  or  gender.  Last  year,  the  legal 
service  group  also  helped  three  battered  men,  she  said. 

Stronghold  legal  staff  offer  help  in  securing  protection  orders, 
restraining  orders,  child  support,  child  custody,  legal  separation, 
divorce,  housing  issues,  property  rights,  collection  actions  and  more. 

It  also  deals  with  employment-discrimination  issues  based  on  a woman's 
status  as  a victim,  and  landlord  and  tenant  issues.  They  also  have  a 
program  that  provides  a place  for  supervised  visits  for  the  noncustodial 
parent  and  their  children.  Cook  said. 

"We're  assisting  women  to  get  healthier  lives,"  she  said. 

In  2002,  Cangleska  received  a U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  grant  to 
provide  civil  legal  services  to  address  the  legal  needs  of  battered  women. 

Karen  Artichoker,  director  of  Cangleska  Inc.,  said  battered  women  often 
face  complicated  legal  struggles  that  threaten  their  health,  safety  and 
other  fundamental  rights. 

Stronghold  was  developed  to  assist  abused  women  through  this  confusing 
maze  of  barriers  that  a batterer  and  the  legal  system  put  between  the 
woman,  her  safety  and  her  children's  safety,  she  said. 

"No  woman  should  have  to  stand  alone  when  dealing  with  domestic  abuse," 
she  said. 

For  information,  call  Stronghold  Civil  Legal  Services  Pine  Ridge  office 
at  867-1035;  or  its  Rapid  City  office  at  716-9126  or  716-2094. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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New  Mexico  court  affirms  Pueblo  jurisdiction 
Dune  15,  2006 

The  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court  on  Wednesday  blocked  the  state  from 
prosecuting  Indians  for  crimes  committed  on  private  lands  within  Pueblo 
reservations . 

The  court  said  the  boundaries  of  Pueblo  reservations  haven't  been 
diminished  by  Congress  even  though  some  private  lands  may  be  owned  by  non- 
Indians.  Therefore,  only  tribes  and  the  federal  government  have 
jurisdiction  to  prosecute  crimes  committed  by  Indians. 

The  decision  came  in  two  cases  where  the  state  prosecuted  Indians  for 
crimes  that  were  committed  on  privately-owned  lands  in  Taos  Pueblo  and 
Pojoaque  Pueblo.  The  state  argued  that  the  lands  no  longer  met  the 
definition  of  Indian  Country. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  disagreed  and  said  Pueblos  are  "dependent  Indian 
communities"  that  fall  under  federal  supervision. 


While  the  case  was  proceeding,  the  House  and  Senate  considered  bills 
that  would  have  clarified  the  issue  in  the  same  way  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled . 
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Hitting  close  to  home 
By  DARED  MILLER 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
Dune  11,  2006 

ETHETE  - The  day  of  the  bust,  a helicopter  chopped  the  80-degree  air 
above  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  and  teams  of  police  moved  across 
the  reservation  like  phantoms. 

"I  seen  helicopters,  and  I know  the  only  time  there  are  helicopters  is 
when  they're  going  to  drug  bust,"  said  Tashina  Medicine  Cloud,  a 19-year- 
old  Northern  Arapaho  who  lives  south  of  Riverton. 

By  week's  end,  43  people  had  been  swept  up  in  Wyoming's  biggest-ever 
drug  bust.  If  convicted,  they  face  years  of  federal  incarceration  for 
running  a mafia-style  methamphetamine  ring  that  targeted  the  reservation 
because  of  perceived  loopholes  in  law  enforcement. 

A similar  bust  a year  ago  netted  two  dozen  suspects,  including  a tribal 
judge,  but  the  latest  crackdown  still  came  as  a shock  to  many.* 

Ethete  resident  Millie  Friday  scoffed  when  she  heard  rumors  about 
another  bust.  "Usually,  they  do  one  big  thing  and  that's  it,"  Friday  said. 

The  sense  of  awe  grew  when  the  U.S.  attorney  for  Wyoming  released  a list 
of  suspects,  including  several  common  reservation  names  and  some  from 
Riverton,  Casper,  Pavillion,  other  states  and  Mexico.  Ten  suspects  were 
still  at  large. 

"It's  surprising  to  see  and  hear  who  all  is  in  there,"  said  Maryjane 
Goggles,  a Shoshone  who  attended  a meth  awareness  conference  last  week  in 
Ethete.  "Maybe  one  is  your  relative  or  your  next-door  neighbor  or  an 
acquaintance. " 

A week  after  the  bust,  reservation  residents  were  still  grappling  with 
the  implications  for  the  Northern  Arapaho  and  Eastern  Shoshone  people  at 
Wind  River. 

For  many,  the  bust  more  fully  revealed  the  scope  of  meth  addiction  on 
the  reservation.  Others  couldn't  see  beyond  the  grief  of  losing  loved  ones 
in  the  police  crackdown. 

The  most  optimistic  hoped  the  bust  is  the  spark  that  eventually  will 
drive  meth  from  the  central  Wyoming  reservation.  Others  were  trying  to 
adjust  to  the  weight  of  another  evil  heaped  on  the  backs  of  the  Arapaho 
and  Shoshone  people. 

The  bust  is  just  one  more  black  eye  for  the  reservation,  they  said. 

"When  they  know  it's  cooled  off,  the  (drug  dealers)  will  come  back," 
said  Cassie  Oldman,  an  elderly  Arapaho  who  lives  in  the  Beaver  Creek 
housing  project  just  south  of  Riverton.  "It's  like  a worm  crawling  back 
into  an  apple." 

An  emerging  problem 

Until  about  2000,  meth  was  nearly  unheard  of  on  the  reservation.  Alcohol, 
long  the  bane  of  the  Arapaho  and  Shoshone,  seemed  the  drug  of  choice. 

Fremont  Counseling  Service  in  Riverton  and  Lander  reported  about  15 
meth-addicted  clients  in  2000.  Today,  the  number  is  around  100,  and  meth 
users  far  outnumber  those  who  seek  treatment  strictly  for  alcoholism,  said 


Becky  Parker,  recovery  services  manager  in  Riverton. 

The  nonprofit  counseling  service  also  sees  more  clients  with  mental 
problems  linked  to  meth-related  losses  of  family  and  pregnancies.  Also  on 
the  rise  is  the  number  of  children  who  suffer  because  their  mothers 
ingested  meth  during  pregnancy,  Parker  said. 

The  tribes  run  two  limited  programs  for  addicts.  Fremont  County,  where 
most  of  the  reservation  is  located,  has  no  inpatient  treatment  centers. 

Meth  users  smoke,  snort  or  inject  the  drug  for  a high  that  can  last  all 
day.  The  highly  addictive  stimulant  can  cause  extreme  paranoia,  delusional 
thinking  and  violence  when  the  high  begins  to  crash.  Long-term  use  can 
lead  to  brain  damage  and  death,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

How  it  worked 

The  drug  gang  at  Wind  River  trafficked  in  a nearly  pure  form  of  meth 
manufactured  in  "super  labs"  probably  located  near  the  U.S. -Mexico  border. 

Authorities  are  clear  that  the  drug  gang  targeted  the  reservation 
because  of  loopholes  in  law  enforcement  jurisdictions  that  granted  a level 
of  immunity  to  the  dealers. 

The  dealers  established  a meth  pipeline  and  funneled  the  drug  from 
Mexico  to  the  reservation,  police  say.  Some  believe  Mexican  men  sought  out 
and  married  American  Indian  women  and  exploited  ties  to  their  families  to 
further  shield  their  operation. 

"The  Native  American  girls  are  easily  lured  in  by  Mexican  men  who  flash 
a little  money,"  said  Diane  Yellowplume,  a Sioux  from  South  Dakota  who 
raises  11  children  and  foster  children  at  Beaver  Creek. 

Authorities  think  the  drug  gang  was  selling  about  7 pounds  of  meth  a 
month.  That's  about  15,872  "hits,"  with  a street  value  of  around  $430,000, 
they  said. 

"We  see  people  on  meth  every  day,"  said  13-year-old  Malia  Means,  a 
ninth-grader  at  Wyoming  Indian  High  School.  "You  know  that  they  are  on  it. 
They're  twitching,  and  their  eyes  are  all  weird." 

'Going  downhill' 

It  was  hard  to  find  anyone  who  was  not  pleased  that  the  alleged  drug 
gang  is  out  of  business.  Even  those  with  relatives  caught  up  in  the  mix 
were  loath  to  say  the  crackdown  was  wrong. 

Shawn-tey  Brown's  three  cousins  were  arrested  in  the  sting.  The  Arapaho 
woman  is  sad  for  her  relatives  but  encouraged  that  law  enforcement  is 
taking  meth  seriously,  she  said. 

"Our  reservation  was  going  downhill,"  said  Brown,  a mother  of  four  who 
said  she  dated  a man  who  hid  his  meth  use  from  her  for  months. 

Yellowplume  said  she's  ecstatic  about  the  arrests,  but  she  still  knows 
of  one  drug  dealer  living  in  her  neighborhood.  "I  feel  they  need  to  do 
more  (busts)  to  get  the  point  across,"  Yellowplume  said. 

Goggles,  the  Shoshone  woman  who  attended  the  meth  conference,  said  the 
authorities  should  make  an  example  out  of  drug  dealers. 

"Us  old  people,  we're  scared,"  said  Goggles,  67.  "If  they  give  them 
stiffer  fines,  stiffer  jail  terms,  maybe  they'll  wake  up  to  realize  what 
they  are  doing." 

Federal  authorities  have  promised  just  that. 

"If  you  choose  to  target  the  citizens  of  the  reservation  and  the 
citizens  of  Wyoming  to  distribute  meth,  Wyoming  law  enforcement  will 
target  you,"  warned  U.S.  Attorney  Matthew  Mead  the  day  the  bust  was  made 
public . 

The  message  may  be  sinking  in.  Drug  dealers  caught  in  last  year's  bust 
and  their  families  were  mostly  stoic  at  initial  court  appearances.  After 
the  recent  bust,  tears  flowed  freely  in  the  courtroom.  Wind  River  Police 
Chief  Doug  Noseep  said. 

"I  think  that  after  this  round,  people  will  finally  realize  that  if  you 
want  to  go  into  that  business,  there's  probably  going  to  be  some 
consequences,"  Noseep  said. 

Children  were  terrified 

Not  everyone  at  Wind  River  was  cheering  the  bust. 


Valorie  Means,  whose  uncle  was  indicted  after  the  raids,  said  no  amount 
of  police  action  will  strip  meth  from  the  reservation.  Meanwhile,  families 
continue  to  lose  mothers  and  fathers  who  are  accused  of  dealing  and  using 
meth . 

"I  thought  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  come  here  and  take  families  apart," 
said  Means,  a 22-year-old  Arapaho  who  lives  at  Beaver  Creek. 

Craig  Oldman,  a 20-year-old  Arapaho  from  Beaver  Creek,  said  the  bust  was 
terrifying  for  children  who  witnessed  the  police  helicopter  and  armed 
officers  barging  into  homes,  arresting  family  members.  And  he  doubts  that 
all  those  arrested  were  the  big-time  drug  dealers  they  are  being  made  out 
to  be. 

"Drug  dealers,"  Oldman  said,  "they  have  all  these  cars  and  money.  These 
guys  they  arrested,  they  didn't  have  nothing." 

Several  tribal  members  criticized  what  they  perceive  as  inequities  in 
punishments  doled  out  in  Fremont  County  drug  crimes.  Goggles  and  others 
noted  that  while  tribal  members  received  long  prison  for  involvement  with 
the  first  drug  ring,  former  Sheriff  Dave  King,  a non-Indian,  was  sentenced 
to  probation  after  stealing  cocaine  from  an  evidence  locker  in  2001. 

Medicine  Cloud,  the  19-year-old  from  Beaver  Creek,  said  drug  arrests 
make  the  tribes  look  bad. 

"We're  supposed  to  be  good  people,"  she  said,  referring  to  her  tribe's 
core  spiritual  believes. 

Gov.  Dave  Freudenthal,  in  a speech  last  week,  warned  against  painting 
meth  addiction  as  a problem  of  the  Wind  River  reservation  alone.  "It  is  a 
state  problem  and  a national  problem,"  he  said. 

What  the  future  holds 

Cassie  Oldman,  who  uses  a wheelchair  and  raises  her  four  young 
grandchildren,  blames  widespread  poverty  on  the  reservation  for  the  appeal 
of  meth.  She  said  tribal  members  snort,  smoke  and  inject  the  drug  to 
escape  a life  that's  "hard  enough"  without  the  pitfalls  of  meth. 

"I've  seen  a lot  of  kids  do  real  good,  and  then  in  a year  they  are  hit 
real  hard  with  this  drug  and  you  don't  even  recognize  them,"  Oldman  said. 

And  while  meth  seems  to  be  hurting  young  adults  the  most  right  now,  she 
predicted  that  the  youngest  Indian  children  will  pay  the  heftiest  price. 

Motioning  toward  a group  of  bare-footed  youngsters  toddling  through 
sagebrush  in  her  yard,  Oldman  said:  "Look  at  all  these  little  kids.  If  the 
leaders  don't  do  nothing  about  meth,  what's  going  to  happen  to  all  of 
them?  Will  they  go  down  the  same  path?" 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune. 
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Subject:  Case  # 06-1405-cv  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  in  Manhattan 

Dear  Supporters, 

The  legal  team  has  filed  the  following  brief  with  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  in  Manhattan.  In  this  case,  the  legal 
team  is  seeking  the  production  of  FBI  documents  which  the  government  is 
withholding  on,  among  other  grounds,  national  security.  This  is  the  first 
of  several  legal  filings  that  have  been  prepared  to  require  the  FBI  to 
produce  the  documents  it  has  been  withholding  for  over  30  years.  Put 
simply,  it  is  our  position  that  the  government  would  not  be  fighting  so 
hard  to  keep  these  documents  secret  unless  it  had  something  to  hide. 

Leonard  Peltier  Legal  Team  and  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 
Please  click  here: 

http: //www. leonardpeltier . net /document s/6162006. pdf 
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Dudge  rejects  Yellowbear  petition 
By  CHAD  BALDWIN 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
Dune  17,  2006 

Convicted  murderer  Andrew  Yellowbear  Dr.'s  contention  that  Wyoming  had  no 
authority  to  prosecute  him  won't  be  considered  by  a federal  judge  until 
the  state  Supreme  Court  rules  on  the  matter. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Clarence  Brimmer  has  rejected  Yellowbear 's  petition 
seeking  to  overturn  his  first-degree  murder  conviction  and  sentence  of 
life  in  prison.  Yellowbear  must  first  take  his  argument  through  the  state 
court  system.  Brimmer  ruled  in  a document  filed  this  week. 

"Mr.  Yellowbear  is  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  young  daughter," 
Brimmer  wrote.  "Charges  of  that  nature  traditionally  involve  violations  of 
state  law.  The  State,  therefore,  is  better  suited  to  resolving  such 
prosecutions . " 

Yellowbear  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  Dune  1 after  being  convicted 
by  a jury  of  first-degree  murder  in  the  death  of  his  22-month-old  daughter, 
Marcela  Hope  Yellowbear,  on  Duly  3,  2004,  in  Riverton.* 

Yellowbear,  a member  of  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe,  contends  that 
because  his  daughter's  death  took  place  in  Riverton  - considered  by  the 
tribe  to  be  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  - the  case  should  have  been  handled  either  by  tribal  or 
federal  courts,  not  state  courts.  The  Northern  Arapaho  and  Eastern 
Shoshone  tribes  supported  that  argument  in  filings  in  federal  court. 

Fremont  County  prosecutors  and  the  state  attorney  general's  office  argue 
that  three  previous  Wyoming  Supreme  Court  rulings  determined  that  Riverton 
is  not  within  the  reservation  and  that  the  state  has  jurisdiction  there. 

While  not  ruling  on  the  merits  of  Yellowbear 's  argument.  Brimmer  noted 
the  previous  state  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the  issue.  And  before  a 
federal  judge  could  consider  the  issue,  Yellowbear  must  appeal  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court,  Brimmer  said. 

"He  has  the  opportunity  to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  this 
conviction  by  direct  appeal  to  the  Wyoming  Supreme  Court,"  Brimmer  wrote. 
"If  he  is  unsuccessful,  he  can  seek  state  court  post-conviction  relief.  If 
he  is  still  without  success  at  that  time,  his  case  will  be  ripe  for  review 
in  the  federal  court." 

If  Yellowbear  were  to  prevail,  the  jurisdictional  issue  could  pose 
problems  for  Fremont  County  and  the  state  of  Wyoming. 

Though  their  argument  has  been  vigorously  disputed  by  the  state  of 
Wyoming  and  Fremont  County  in  the  past,  the  tribes  say  a law  called  the 
1905  Act  defines  land  north  of  the  Big  Wind  River  and  east  of  the  Popo 
Agie  River  as  "Indian  country."  That  includes  the  city  of  Riverton,  but 
not  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  lands  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  Riverton. 

In  simple  terms,  "Indian  country"  is  any  land  granted  by  treaty  or 
allotment  to  American  Indian  nations,  tribes,  reservations,  communities, 
colonies  or  individuals  and  recognized  by  the  federal  government.  Lands 
which  used  to  be  part  of  an  Indian  reservation,  but  are  no  more,  are  said 
to  have  been  ceded  and  that  the  reservation  was  "diminished." 

According  to  research  done  by  Fremont  County  Attorney  Ed  Newell,  the 
historic  position  of  Fremont  County  and  Wyoming  is  that  Riverton  lies 
north  of  the  Big  Wind  River  boundary  of  the  reservation,  and  the  Riverton 
area  was  "diminished"  from  the  reservation  by  the  Wind  River  Cession  Act 
of  1905,  giving  the  state  judicial  and  law  enforcement  systems  authority 
there . 

Newell  said  the  boundary  issue  has  been  decided  three  times  by  the 
Wyoming  Supreme  Court  - in  1957,  1960  and  most  recently  in  1970,  in  a case 


called  State  v.  Moss. 

The  state  has  hung  its  jurisdiction  on  the  Moss  case,  but  some  academic 
and  tribal  legal  experts  believe  that  case  is  "ripe  for  relitigation , " 
according  to  earlier  statements  by  University  of  Wyoming  law  professor  Deb 
Donahue  and  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Tribal  Dudge  Dohn  St.  Clair.  The  legal 
question  of  "diminishment"  of  the  Wind  River  reservation  through  the  loss 
of  Riverton  "could  cut  either  way"  based  on  Donahue's  readings  of  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions. 

State  Editor  Chad  Baldwin  can  be  reached  at  (307)  266-0583  or 
via  e-mail  at  chad . baldwin@casperstartribune . net . 

Copyright  c.  20006  Casper  Star  Tribune. 
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Corrections  Canada  pleas  for  community  help 
"Any  kind  of  support  is  good  for  the  inmate" 

DANE  GEORGE 
Dune  16,  2006 

KUUDDUAQ  - Corrections  Canada  officials  want  Nunavik  communities  to  help 
inmates  when  they're  let  out  of  federal  penitentiaries. 

And  they  came  to  the  Kativik  Regional  Government's  recent  council 
meeting  in  Kuujjuaq  with  a plan. 

But  the  KRG  regional  councilors  saw  many  reasons  not  to  collaborate  more 
with  Corrections  Canada  on  the  release  of  federal  inmates  - among  these,  a 
lack  of  community  resources  and  a concern  for  confidentiality. 

Offenders  may  be  able  to  better  adjust  to  life  outside  of  jail  if  they 
receive  more  support  from  their  communities,  said  Diane  Archambault, 
aboriginal  community  development  officer  for  Corrections  Canada  in  Quebec. 

If  offenders  know  what  their  communities  expect  from  them,  she  said  they 
will  "feel  a need  to  change"  when  they're  serving  time,  she  said. 

"We  are  very  far  away,"  Archambault  told  the  council.  "We  need  to  know 
what  the  communities  want." 

The  way  this  can  be  done,  she  suggested,  is  by  communities  entering  into 
a non-binding  agreement. 

A community  willing  to  help  would  receive  full  information  about  the 
typical  inmate  she  called  "Bobby."  The  community  would  then  work  with 
Corrections  Canada  on  a plan  that  "Bobby"  could  follow  when  he's  on 
release. 

In  the  plan,  the  community  would  say  what  its  members  expect  from 
"Bobby"  when  he  gets  out  and  what  support  they  would  offer  him  in  return. 

This  could  encourage  "Bobby"  to  follow  programs  while  behind  bars,  and 
if  "Bobby"  feels  supported,  Archambault  said  he  might  avoid  risky 
situations  after  release  and  not  re-offend. 

"Any  kind  of  support  is  good  for  the  inmate"  she  said.  "What  we  hope  is 
that  'Bobby'  becomes  a low-abiding  citizen." 

Archambault  said  Inuit  inmates  in  federal  jails  often  refuse  to  follow 
programs  when  they're  serving  time  - although  she  admitted  that  none  are 
provided  in  Inuttitut  in  Quebec. 

The  sole  federal  halfway  house  for  aboriginal  inmates  in  Quebec, 

Waseskun  Lodge,  which  is  located  in  the  Laurentians,  can  provide  services 
to  Inuit  through  translators. 

Corrections  Canada  says  overall,  Inuit  inmates  in  Nunavik  don't  get  the 
help  they  need  before  release;  they're  not  usually  released  on  supervised 
parole  before  the  end  of  their  sentence;  and  they  often  re-offend. 

According  to  Corrections  Canada's  presentation  to  the  KRG  regional 
council,  community  support  and  participation  is  the  key  to  having  inmates 
leave  jail  and  not  re-offend. 

But  councillors  weren't  eager  to  promise  more  collaboration  to 
Archambault  and  her  colleague,  Dean-Marc  Guimont,  a community  resources 
coordinator  with  Corrections  Canada. 

Councilors  told  them  that  there  is  no  person  in  any  of  Nunavik' s 
municipalities  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  overseeing  federal 
inmates'  re-integration,  although  community  re-integration  officers  under 


KRG  supervise  provincial  inmates  on  their  release  back  into  communities. 

Ivujivik  Mayor  and  councilor  Adamie  Qalingo  also  said  confidentiality 
would  be  hard  to  maintain  if  detailed  information  about  an  inmate  was 
released  to  the  community. 

And  Davidee  Nixiaxie  of  Umiujaq  criticized  Corrections  Canada's 
presentation  because  none  of  the  material  was  translated  into  Inuttitut. 
Niviaxie  said  it's  no  wonder  Inuit  don't  understand  the  legal  system. 

"That's  why  Inuit  are  always  in  trouble/'  he  said. 

According  to  a study  by  Corrections  Canada  on  Inuit  in  the  federal 
corrections  system  in  Quebec,  there  are  32  Inuit  men  and  one  woman  in 
federal  institutions,  serving  average  sentences  of  two  to  three  years. 
Three  are  serving  life  sentences  and  one,  designated  a dangerous  offender, 
is  serving  an  indefinite  jail  term. 

The  study  shows  nearly  all  Inuit  inmates  in  the  federal  jail  system  have 
substance  abuse  problems,  personal  and  emotional  problems,  and  that  two 
out  of  three  would  have  trouble  entering  the  work  force. 

Copyright  c.  Nunatsiaq  2006. 
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From  lames  Bay  to  Alberta  - Walking  for  youth 
Tb  News  Source 
Dune  16,  2006 

Last  year,  28-year-old  Edmond  Etherington  was  in  jail.  Growing  up  in 
various  cities  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  Etherington  said  he  fell  into  the 
stereotype  of  the  native  street  youth,  involved  with  drugs  and  drowning  in 
trouble. 

When  he  was  released  last  summer,  Etherington  joined  his  father  on  a 
physical  and  spiritual  journey  across  three  provinces.  For  the  second  time 
his  father  was  walking  from  lames  Bay,  ON  to  Robb,  AB  raising  awareness  of 
Aboriginal  youth  crises,  particularly  on  reserves. 

His  dad  didn't  walk  this  year  but  Etherington  and  his  brother  have  taken 
over  the  reigns,  walking  from  Cochrane,  ON  to  Robb  once  again.  In  every 
community  they  stop  in  they  pick  up  a few  more  walkers,  kids  who  want  to 
change  reserve  life. 

"The  day  I got  out  I joined  the  walk,"  Etherington  said.  "And  it  changed 
my  life.  I got  a different  perspective.  All  that  negative  energy  we  have 
on  reserves  because  most  of  our  parents  went  to  residential  schools  still 
affects  us.  So  now  we  try  to  change  that  negativity  in  a positive  way  so 
(these  youth)  can  be  positive  role  models  in  their  communities." 

They  started  four  weeks  ago  with  seven  youth,  and  are  now  up  to  12.  It 
has  been  a long  road  already;  because  they  are  literally  walking  the 
entire  way,  they  have  some  large  blisters  to  show  for  it. 

"This  walk  is  just  like  life,"  said  Moose  Factory's  Pat  Etherington,  22. 
"We  walk  on  the  road,  and  it's  hard  and  painful...  we  have  our  ups  and  our 
downs.  But  you  have  to  keep  going.  If  you  quit,  you'll  just  be  sitting 
there  on  the  side  of  the  road." 

He  added  that,  like  in  life,  they  were  in  need  of  a little  help  to 
continue  on. 

With  no  vehicle  to  make  it  up  to  isolated  reserves  or  with  which  to  take 
a break,  the  group  sleep  and  eat  wherever  they  can.  Often  they  get  help 
from  communities,  but  they've  also  spent  much  of  their  own  money  on  food 
and  lodgings,  sometimes  pitching  tents  along  the  way. 

"I'm  feeling  kind  of  down  because  of  the  vehicle,  it  would  just  make 
things  a lot  easier,"  said  22-year-old  Trisha  Whiskeychan.  "But  Thunder 
Bay  has  really  helped  us  out." 

Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation  Grand  Chief  Stan  Beardy  said  they  were  in  full 
support  of  the  youth  walkers;  while  they  haven't  provided  a vehicle,  they 
have  encouraged  NAN  communities  to  provide  free  lodging  and  rides  where 
possible . 

"In  order  to  start  to  deal  with  and  understand  the  problem  we  need  to 
continue  to  try  and  raise  awareness  with  the  larger  society  to  say  there 
really  is  something  wrong  when  a group  of  people  in  Canadian  society  loses 


one  young  person  a week/'  he  said. 

Beardy  said  there  have  already  been  23  youth  suicides  in  NAN  territory 
since  Dan.  1. 

"We  need  help  to  deal  with  the  situation/'  he  said.  "We  need  to  develop 
a strategy  for  the  long  term.  If  it  is  ignored,  it  becomes  a real  burden 
on  Canadian  society." 

The  walkers  are  mostly  teenagers  from  northern  reserves,  like 
Attawapiskat,  which  has  a big  problem  with  youth  solvent  abuse,  Constance 
Lake,  Peawanuck  and  Kashechewan.  The  message  is  the  same  with  all  of  them: 
youth  are  bored,  exposed  to  drugs,  alcohol  and  solvents,  and  still 
experiencing  the  effects  of  residential  schools  from  their  parents. 

"I've  got  a couple  of  friends  doing  gas  sniffing,  doing  drugs  and 
alcohol,"  said  a shy,  16-year-old  Sammy  Koosees  from  Attawapiskat.  "I'm 
doing  this  to  try  to  help  them." 

Anyone  willing  to  offer  a place  to  stay,  a ride  or  even  a meal  can 
contact  Etherington  and  his  group  at  (705)  262-4628. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Thunder  Bay  Source. 
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She  was  called  Two  Gray  Hills  Girl 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

When  I was  in  school,  the  girls  in  boarding  school  were  brought  from  far 
off  places  like  Two  Gray  Hills.  In  the  those  days  the  ones  who  dressed  a 
little  odd  and  acted  more  "Dohn",  a slang  term  for  backward 
unsophisticated  Navajos  and  were  called  "Two  Gray  Hills".  This  was  because 
they  did  not  have  good  clothes;  they  wore  floor  length  dresses  that 
covered  the  knees.  The  clothes  were  ill  fitting  and  often  times  not  so  new 
These  girls  were  country  bumpkins,  shy  and  withdrawn,  used  to  family  life 
and  roaming  the  hills  and  places  of  home. 

They  were  part  of  a family,  one  who  could  be  talked  to  and  there  for  the 
old  folks.  These  were  the  daughters,  sisters,  aunts  and  children  of  our 
people,  just  plain  Navajo. 

At  home  in  the  valleys,  mesas  and  places  not  really  known  they  would  do 
the  cooking,  caring  and  this  included  going  to  the  store,  hauling  water, 
chopping  wood,  grinding  corn,  and  herding  sheep.  They  often  times  sat  up 
with  sick  relatives,  checked  on  the  old  couple,  got  up  early  to  build  the 
fire  and  often  times  worried  over  minor  things,  like  when  someone  did  not 
come  home  from  town,  or  from  the  mountain  or  herding  sheep.  These  were 
ones  that  stood  by  the  door,  and  watched  for  those  who  should  be  home  but 
were  not.  These  were  the  ones  who  cared  for  the  little  children,  the  pet 
lambs,  and  quietly  helped  with  the  cooking,  making  bread  and  putting  the 
wood  in  the  stove  for  the  next  morning. 

When  taken  to  boarding  school  they  were  quiet  and  sometimes  laughed  at 
by  the  other  kids  who  came  from  areas  closer  to  town.  I remember  one  such 
girl,  her  hair  was  long  and  black,  and  you  could  not  see  her  face,  because 
she  would  look  down  and  laugh  quietly.  I knew  there  was  a smile  there,  it 
was  not  loud  nor  was  it  to  show  off,  but  a laugh  and  smile  to  one's  self. 

I could  not  see  her  face,  but  I knew  it  was  there.  Her  name  was  Sarah. 

When  strangers  came  she  stood  off  to  the  side  and  quietly  watched  the 

goings  on  that  took  place.  When  the  old  couple  went  to  town  she  was  always 

just  a little  ways  from  Shimasani,  our  grandmother,  ready  to  give  a 
helping  hand,  to  interpret  and  speak  for  them  in  town. 

At  school  she  talked  with  a lisp,  what  some  would  say  was  broken  English 
that  was  fractured  in  some  ways  but  moreso  because  she  spoke  fluent  Navajo 

like  the  old  folks  and  was  with  them  all  the  time.  She  seemed  to  spend 

more  time  with  them  than  anyone  else. 


I remember  I was  about  ten  when  we  were  going  to  the  Shiprock  Fair  with 
the  Tauglechees,  and  Shimasani,  went  into  the  treasure  house  where  she 
stored  the  hard  goods,  jewelry,  silver  and  turquoise.  She  came  out  with  an 
old  flour  bag  that  had  many  knots.  She  untied  them  slowly  and  spoke  about 

the  time  when  she  went  to  Shiprock  to  the  Fair  there  long  ago  for  the  Yei- 

Be-Che.  She  met  a young  man,  she  took  him  by  the  arm  and  would  not  let  him 
go.  He  was  born  way  up  North  somewhere  over  by  a place  called  Slim  Water 
Canyon.  She  made  him  dance  and  later  he  gave  her  his  blanket.  This  man 
became  my  grandfather,  a Shi  Che.  I could  see  him  over  by  the  corral 
putting  the  sheep  in  to  the  East  of  us.  He  was  old  but  the  old  lady's  eyes 
danced  as  she  talked.  She  giggled  and  we  laughed  at  the  thought. 

When  she  was  done  untying  the  knots  she  reached  in  and  took  out  a concho 
belt.  The  conchos  were  big,  with  a turquoise  stone  in  the  middle.  She  took 

this  belt  and  put  it  on  this  young  girl.  The  one  they  called  Two  Gray 

Hills  Girl  at  school,  mocking  her  for  her  backward  ways.  The  belt  had 
twelve  conchos  and  was  too  big,  so  they  took  off  a few  and  it  fit.  When 
she  turned  to  me  she  was  smiling  shyly  and  with  that  Shimasani  told  her 
the  belt  was  hers.  She  stood  there  a little  ways  from  me  and  dressed  in  a 
floor  length  blue  skirt  and  a blue  velveteen  shirt  with  silver  buttons. 

Her  hair  was  wrapped  with  white  yarn  in  the  traditional  ways  and  with  that 
it  did  not  hang  on  her  face.  Sho,  eeii  ni  zhonee',  she  looked  really  good 
my  Shimasani  said. 

She  stood  there  and  it  was  as  if  the  sagebrush  whispered  her  name  and 
the  wind  became  a little  softer.  I will  never  forget  how  she  stood  there 
ready  to  go  to  the  Shiprock  Fair,  this  girl  from  Two  Gray  Hills,  Sarah 
Beday  Cambridge.  She  moved  with  simple  grace  and  beauty. 

In  her  grandmothers  eyes  she  was  all  there  was  meant  to  be  as  a Navajo 
woman.  Yes,  I can  still  her  now,  that  Two  Gray  Hills  Girl  and  there  are 
many  like  her  getting  ready  for  the  Shiprock  Fair,  they  are  quiet  and  seem 
alone  but  they  are  the  pride  of  our  womanhood,  they  walk  in  beauty  and 
come  from  far  off  places.  Look  for  them  in  Shiprock  they  will  be  there, 
standing  quietly  in  the  back  just  behind  the  family  where  they  have  always 
been . 

Johnny  Rustywire 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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The  following  poem  is  one  of  Abe's  pieces  published  in  the 
"KEEPERS  OF  THE  FIRE"  book  by  photographer  Dominic  Alessandra? 

--  Posted  here  with  permission  of  the  author. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin 

We  have  been  Warned  from  Messages 

Passed  down  from  Ancient  Prophecies 

About  the  perils  for  our  Mother  Earth 

And  all  Animals,  Plants,  and  the  Seven  Seas. 

There  is  a path  to  Understanding 
And  ways  to  turn  these  things  around 
With  Beliefs  that  flow  from  Sacred  Sites 
Teachings  of  the  Answers  can  be  Found. 

We  must  put  Hearts  and  Minds  together 
And  join  in  one  Cause  to  Sight  the  Blind 
To  save  our  Mother  from  Destruction 
By  the  wanton  Greed  of  Humankind. 


Some  Ancestors  saw  the  Dangers 

And  sounded  Warnings  through  the  Years 


But  the  Wisdom  of  their  Words 

Was  mostly  lost  and  fell  on  deaf  ears. 


As  Sacred  Sites  are  desecrated 
And  some  destroyed  by  progress  (?) 

The  loss  of  what  lies  beneath 
We  can't  see  and  can  only  guess. 

There  is  a different  World  View 
Now  we  can  look  at  Her  from  Space 
And  some  of  those  far-off  Images 
Show  Her  as  an  ever-changing  Place. 

The  "Heart  of  everything  that  is" 

From  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
Shows  as  the  shape  of  that  "Heart" 

And  Sacred  to  the  Tribe,  Lakota. 

The  Dine  see  Big  Mountain 
As  the  Mothers  life-giving  Liver 
And  as  the  Coal  is  taken  away 
The  poisons  flow  into  Life's  River. 

The  Aborigines  see  the  Coral  Reefs 
As  Mother  Earth's  Blood  Purifier 
And  pollution  of  our  Water/Life's  Blood 
Could  bring  the  end  to  Her  Empire. 

The  Indigenous  of  Rain  Forests 
Know  they  give  our  Mother  Breath 
But  watch  and  know  as  Great  Trees  fall 
We're  headed  for  a sure,  slow  Death. 

The  Gwich'in  of  the  Arctic  Refuge  plain 
Know  this  as  "Where  the  life  begins" 

And  They  know  too,  that  Oil  Drilling  there 
Will  be  one  of  Mankind's  worst  Sins. 

The  way  Mother  Earth  is  treated 
Should  cause  all  Humans  great  concern 
For,  the  balance  of  Nature  is  tipping 
Towards  the  point  of  No  Return. 

We  must  find  other  forms  of  Energy 
And  leave  a safe  World  for  Generations 
Of  our  Children  and  their  Children 
Of  all  of  our  Mother's  Nations. 

The  Indigenous  Peoples  always  knew 
That  we  must  All  make  Connections 
To  Mother  Earth's  Sacred  Chakras 
If  we  can  Hope  to  make  Corrections. 

If  not,  the  "Powers  of  Destruction" 

Will  overwhelm  Us,  One  and  All 
And  Life  on  Earth  as  We  know  it 
Will  take  a Fatal,  Final,  Fall. 

Del  "Abe"  Hones 
11-25-2004 

The  preceding  was  partly  inspired  by  the  words  of  Chief  Arvol  Looking 
Horse.  He  is  the  19th  generation  keeper  of  the  White  Buffalo  Calf  Pipe 
Bundle  and  holds  the  responsibility  of  spiritual  leader  among  the  Lakota, 
Dakota  and  Nakota  People. 


Please  visit  http://www.wolakota.org/menu.html  for  more  info  about  him 
and  his  organization. 

The  Meaning  of  "Mitakuye  Oyasin" 

This  is  a Lakota  expression  that  means  "we  are  all  related" 
(mih-TAHK-e-yeh  oh-YAH-sin).  It  is  often  spoken  as  a closing  for  prayer 
or  as  a parting  comment.  It  is  to  remind  us  of  our  role  and  responsibility 
in  this  world. 

Its  significance  goes  beyond  the  Lakota;  other  Native  American  groups 
have  used  these  words  in  logos  and  printed  material.  When  you  see  colorful 
ribbons  and  streamers  on  regalia  of  any  tribe  or  clan  --  the  four  colors  of 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  white  --  this  is  the  same  representation . By 
reminding  us  of  skin  colors  of  people  on  this  planet,  we  are  to  be  mindful 
of  our  responsibility. 

You  may  also  see  colors  blue  (for  sky  and  Grandfather,  the  Great  Spirit) 
and  green  (for  ground  and  Earth  Mother) .These  remind  us  of  our  relationship 
to  all  that  is.  We  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  all  living  things; 
everything  we  see  and  experience  is  sacred  and  worthy  of  our  respect.  Most 
importantly,  it  reminds  us  that  we  have  been  created  by  Grandfather.  Dust 
by  being,  we  have  importance  and  significance. 

Mitakuye  oyasin 

Thanks  to>  http : //home. earthl ink. net/~jbntr act iv/jackpg/oya sin . html 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Dune  19-25 

Dune  was  the  time  when  the  fishermen  got  their  'a'ei  nets  in  readiness 
for  catching  the  'opelu,  procuring  in  advance  the  sticks  to  use  for 
keeping  its  mouth  open. 


IUNE 
Dune 
Ka' aona 

19 

Sing  with  the  voice  of  the  wind. 

20 

In  the  hidden  places  are  found  the  rarest  of  flowers. 

21 

Summer's  moon  is  rising  now  above  the  mountains. 

22 

Speak  softly  of  your  secret  joys. 

23 

Doy  is  the  visible  expression  of  wonder. 

24 

True  dreams  are  born  of  sea  spray,  of  'ehu  kai. 

25 

Cherish  three  things  above  all  else:  the  life  of  the  land,  the 
well-being  of  the  spirit,  and  the  love  of  those  friends  who  are 
dearest  to  us. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Ancient  tongue,  modern  software 

Kahnawake  AIMS  to  revive  mohawk  language;  All  its  900  public 

employees  must  take  lessons 

CHERYL  CORNACCHIA 

The  Gazette 

Dune  12,  2006 

On  the  winding  streets  of  Kahnawake  these  days,  the  traffic  signs 
read  STOP/TESTAN. 

The  addition  of  Mohawk  is  part  of  "a  quiet  revolution"  that  Grand 
Chief  Michael  Delisle  and  other  leaders  of  the  South  Shore  reserve 
hope  will  revive  their  native  language  and,  by  extension,  the  culture 
of  their  ancestors. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  the  band  council  led  by  Delisle  will  require 
Kahnawake's  900  public  employees  to  enrol  in  Mohawk  language  lessons 
using  interactive  software  purchased  from  a company  in 
Harrisburg, Va . , that  was  just  received. 

Hospital  staff,  peacekeepers,  firefighters,  librarians,  sewer  plant 
operators  and  social  workers  are  being  told  this  week  that  they  will 
begin  on-the-job  Mohawk  language  studies  starting  Sept.  1. 

The  target  is  to  make  30  per  cent  of  Kahnawake's  public  employees 
fluent  speakers  in  five  years,  60  per  cent  in  10  years  and  80  per 
cent  in  15  years. 

Delisle  admitted  that  the  move  has  been  met  with  some  resistance. 

But  he's  adamant  it  is  necessary,  considering  that  only  1,000  of 
Kahnawake's  8,000  residents  can  speak  Mohawk. 

"The  value  of  what  this  could  mean  socially  and  politically  is 
monumental,"  he  said,  adding  that  "so  much  of  who  we  are  is  in  our 
language . " 

"We  want  to  re-establish  it  as  part  of  our  heritage,"  he  added. 

Rosetta  Stone  software  developed  by  Fairfield  Technologies  is  used  by 
millions  of  people  in  150  countries  to  learn  30  major  languages,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  it  will  be  used  to  teach  a native  language. 

Four  other  North  American  indigenous  languages,  including  Inuktitut, 
are  expected  to  follow  soon. 

According  to  UNESCO,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  world's  6,000 
languages  are  endangered,  and  on  average  one  language  disappears 
every  two  weeks. 

The  estimated  300  aboriginal  languages  that  existed  when  Dacques 
Cartier  sailed  up  the 

St.  Lawrence  River  are  now  down  to  175,  only  25  of  which  are  still 
spoken  by  children. 

Funding  for  Kahnawake's  Rosetta  Stone  project  came  from  an  unlikely 
source. 

Three  years  ago,  when  then-Kahnawake  grand  chief  Doe  Norton  sent 
letters  to  more  than  40  businesses  in  the  online  gaming  industry  asking 
for  money  to  help  revive  the  Mohawk  language,  only  one  person  responded. 

Dohn  Moshal,  president  of  Microgaming  Inc.,  the  world's  largest 
online  gaming  software  developer,  contributed  $250,000  U.S.  to  the 
project . 

Moshal,  a Dew  who  lives  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  saw  parallels  between 
the  Mohawk  language  dying  in  Kahnawake  and  Hebrew's  historic  revival. 

With  the  money  Moshal  donated,  the  band  council  hired  Fairfield 
Technologies  to  develop  the  Rosetta  Stone  software. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  first  1,000  CD-roms  arrived  in  the  community, 
featuring  four  local  Mohawk  speakers,  dozens  of  familiar  Kahnawake 
faces  and  places  - and  the  tools  for  change. 

Donna  Goodleaf,  executive  director  of  Kahnawake's  cultural  centre  and 
a Ph.D.  in  linguistics,  said  she  already  has  started  fielding  calls 
from  other  First  Nations  groups  wanting  to  protect  their  languages. 

The  Kahnawake  workplace  language  training  is  flesh  on  the  bones  of  a 


law  the  band  council  passed  in  1999  that  made 

Mohawk  - also  known  as  Kanien'ke:ha  - the  territory's  official 
language . 

Goodleaf  said  she  sees  great  things  ahead  for  Kahnawake  as  the  band 
council  aims  to  see  the  number  of  fluent  Mohawk  speakers  increase 
from  today's  12.5  per  cent  to  between  30  and  35  per  cent  over  the 
next  15  years. 

"There  are  strong  indicators  and  real  passion  among  young  people  that 
make  me  think  this  is  going  to  work/'  she  said. 

Workplace  language  training  is  just  one  of  several  initiatives  that 
got  under  way  in  the  community  over  the  past  eight  years. 

In  1998,  Mohawk  elders  - afraid  that  with  their  deaths,  their 
language  would  also  die  - put  forward  a declaration  calling  for  its 
preservation . 

At  that  point,  Mohawk  Internet  Technologies,  then  a new  Kahnawake 
company  but  now  making  millions  licensing  online  gaming  companies, 
stepped  up  and  gave  $1.25  million  - $250,000  a year  for  five  years  - 
to  the  band  council. 

The  money  could  have  gone  into  badly  needed  improvements  to 
infrastructure  - roads,  sidewalks  and  building  upgrades  - but  instead 
went  into  language. 

First,  Goodleaf  said,  a nine-month  intensive  Mohawk-language  course 
for  adult  learners  at  the  community's  cultural  centre  got  started. 

Then  young-parent  graduates  of  that  course  - now  in  its  third  year  - 
created  "language  nests,"  or  playgroups,  where  Mohawk  is  the  only 
language  spoken. 

Spurred  on,  K103  Mohawk  Radio  and  the  Eastern  Door,  the  community's 
weekly  paper,  offer  regular  Mohawk  language  lessons. 

In  addition,  two  Mohawk-language  television  shows  are  now  being 
produced  in  Kahnawake,  and  one  of  them  - a Sesame  Street  knock-off 
directed  at  the  community's  most  malleable  learners  - has  proved 
especially  popular. 

In  the  1930s  and  '40s,  Delisle  said,  Mohawk  was  what  you  heard 
everywhere  in  the  community  along  the  Old  Malone  Highway. 

Even  some  of  the  English-speaking  and  French-speaking  farmers  who 
settled  on  the  South  Shore  near  Kahnawake  learned  the  language 

But  starting  in  the  1950s,  Mohawk  began  its  modern  decline  - first 
abetted  by  all-pervasive  English  media  and  pop  culture,  then  by  the 
French  language  and  political  changes  in  Quebec,  Delisle  said. 

Mohawk  became  a language  that  was  spoken  only  among  elders  and  in 
the  community's  Long  House. 

Today,  Delisle  admits  that  forcing  the  community's  public  sector 
employees  to  take  Mohawk  language  lessons  is  not  without  controversy. 

As  Tom  Morris,  the  band  official  orchestrating  the  workplace 
training,  said,  there  are  complaints  such  as  "I  don't  have  time" 
and  "How  am  I going  to  do  this?" 

He  explained  some  public  employees  - for  example  hospital  workers  - 
might  not  be  able  to  get  an  hour  on  the  job  to  study  Mohawk  and  they 
could  be  asked  to  study  at  home. 

"People  are  used  to  the  way  things  are,  and  they  don't  like  change," 
he  said. 

But  unlike  federal  and  provincial  government  employees.  Delisle 
noted,  Kahnawake  workers  will  be  learning  their  own  language,  not 
some  "other"  tongue. 

"As  leaders  in  the  community  we  have  to  set  an  example,"  Delisle  said. 
ccornacchia@thegazette . canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  The  Gazette  (Montreal)  2006. 
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Oldest  pow  wow  in  North  America  observes  its  140th  anniversary 
by:  Staff  Reports  / Indian  Country  Today 
Dune  14,  2006 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - The  140th  annual  Homecoming  Celebration  of  the 
Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska  will  be  held  this  summer  at  the  Veteran's 
Memorial  Park  on  U.S.  Highway  75  east  of  Winnebago.  The  celebration  will 
run  Duly  27  - Duly  30. 

This  summer's  pow  wow  commemorates  Chief  Little  Priest  and  Company  "A" 
of  the  Fort  Omaha  Scouts  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska.  Little  Priest 
was  the  last  true  war  chief  of  the  Winnebago  people.  Little  Priest  was 
born  in  Wisconsin  on  the  tribe's  ancestral  lands  but  became  a war  chief  in 
1844  in  northeast  Iowa,  where  the  tribe  had  been  forced  to  move  to  what 
was  then  described  as  "neutral  ground"  by  the  U.S.  government.  The  tribe 
was  moved  several  more  times  in  the  coming  years. 

In  1863,  the  Winnebago  were  forced  to  move  again  to  South  Dakota  to  face 
virtual  starvation  at  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  government.  Seeing  this. 

Little  Priest  and  some  of  his  followers  escaped  down  the  Missouri  to  the 
Omaha  Reservation  in  northeast  Nebraska.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  Little 
Priest  and  46  other  warriors  enlisted  in  a Nebraska  cavalry  regiment  and 
fought  with  Gen.  Alfred  Sully.  In  late  1864,  Little  Priest's  company  of 
Winnebago  scouts  was  assigned  to  a cavalry  regiment  out  of  Fort  Omaha.  In 
1865,  the  band  enlisted  in  Company  A of  the  Fort  Omaha  Scouts  at  Decatur. 

Throughout  these  years.  Little  Priest  and  his  band  fought  alongside  the 
cavalry  in  various  battles  against  the  Lakota  and  other  tribes.  Little 
Priest  remarked  that  it  hurt  him  deep  in  his  heart  to  fight  his  own 
brothers,  but  he  wanted  to  bring  peace  to  his  people  because  he  did  not 
want  to  move  again.  On  Sept.  12,  1866,  Little  Priest  died  of  wounds 
received  in  a battle  with  the  Lakota.  He  is  buried  near  Winnebago. 
Ceremonies  were  held  to  honor  his  death  and  the  veterans  of  Company  A, 
Omaha  Scouts,  and  Nebraska  Volunteers. 

This  year's  homecoming  celebration  continues  that  tradition  of  honoring 
Little  Priest,  the  Company  A Scouts  and  all  veterans  who  have  served  our 
country. 

This  year,  the  town  of  Winnebago  also  offers  visitors  a unique  tourism 
experience  surrounding  the  pow  wow  celebration.  The  Winnebago  Tribe  is 
developing  the  Ho-Chunk  Village,  a new  multi-use  community  being  built  on 
a 40-acre  tract  of  land  in  Winnebago.  The  Ho-Chunk  Village  development 
features  a blend  of  residential,  commercial,  industrial  and  cultural 
assets  that  are  providing  a brand  new  community  for  the  tribe. 

Visitors  will  have  the  opportunity  to  tour  the  Honoring  the  Clans 
Sculpture  Garden,  featuring  a unique  outdoor  plaza  showcasing  the  12  clans 
of  the  Winnebago  Tribe.  Within  Ho-Chunk  Village,  AllNative.com 
headquarters  are  located,  featuring  an  unusual  array  of  American  Indian 
and  Native-themed  merchandise,  clothing  and  gifts. 

A national  Internet  and  catalog  retailer,  AllNative.com  is  owned  by  the 
Winnebago  Tribe.  AllNative.com  offers  a wide  selection  of  jewelry,  art, 
home  decor  and  clothing  for  all  ages. 

The  Winnebago  Tribe  is  also  involved  in  restoring  bison  to  their  native 
grasslands  on  the  reservation.  The  tribe  maintains  a herd  just  across  the 
highway  from  Ho-Chunk  Village,  and  visitors  are  able  to  stop  and  observe 
the  bison  and  their  calves  up  close  and  personal  during  their  visit. 

The  Winnebago  Tribe  maintains  a new  cultural  museum  in  the  community 
honoring  past  tribal  elders,  the  culture,  traditions  and  history  of  the 
tribe's  struggle  during  the  past  century.  The  Winnebago  people  have  been 
noted  for  their  basket  weaving  skills.  Throughout  the  summer,  the  museum 
will  feature  an  exhibit  of  baskets  made  by  the  Winnebago  people.  The 
Winnebago  Cultural  Center  and  Museum  will  be  open  to  the  public  throughout 
the  homecoming  celebration. 

South  of  Winnebago  are  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Missouri  River  Valley, 
part  of  the  Loess  Hills  complex  that  traverses  the  Missouri  River  in  both 


Iowa  and  Nebraska.  This  short  scenic  drive  on  Highway  75  is  part  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  scenic  byway  that  proceeds  south  to  Macy,  home  of  the 
Omaha  Nation,  or  further  on  to  Omaha. 

Dust  across  the  river  in  Iowa,  the  tribe  operates  a large  casino, 
restaurant  and  entertainment  complex.  Winnavegas  Casino  operates  20 
different  table  games  and  just  under  700  slot  machines,  in  addition  to 
offering  a popular  dining  destination  and  regular  entertainment  during  the 
season.  Hotel  accommodations  are  located  near  the  Casino  on  Interstate  29 
at  Sloan,  Iowa,  featuring  53  rooms  at  the  Winnavegas  Inn. 

Winnebago  is  located  on  Highway  77,  20  miles  south  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Visitors  can  reserve  accommodations  in  addition  to  the  Winnavegas  Inn  at  a 
variety  of  hotels  and  motels  located  in  South  Sioux  City  and  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa . 

For  more  information  on  event  details,  contact  Derome  LaPointe  Sr.  at 
(402)  878-3222  Monday  - Friday  from  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  or  visit 
www.winnebagotribe.com. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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INDIAN  SUMMER  FESTIVAL  SEPT.  9-11 

MILWAUKEE  - Indian  Indian  Summer  Festival  celebrates  this  year's  theme, 
"Gathering  by  the  Waters," 

Sept.  9-11  at  Milwaukee's  beautiful  lakefront  Henry  Maier  Festival  Park. 

Festgoers  of  all  ages  will  enjoy  cultural  demonstrators,  five  entertainment 
stages  with  a wide  range  of  music,  lacrosse  games  and  demonstrations,  fine 
arts  area,  marketplace,  American  Indian  foods,  herbal  area,  voyageurs 
encampment,  and  more.  Families  appreciate  the  fact  that  since  festival 
areas  where  cultural  activities  occur  are  blessed  and  thus  considered 
sacred,  alcoholic  beverages  are  allowed  only  in  the  areas  around 
contemporary  music  stages. 

New  this  year  is  a "Gathering  by  the  Waters  Parade,"  to  be  held  on 
Saturday  at  3 p.m.  Veterans  groups,  marching  bands,  tribal  "royalty," 
tribal  governments,  schools  drum  groups,  dancers  and  American  Indian 
organizations  will  walk  together  from  the  southern  end  of  the  festival 
grounds  to  the  pow-wow  arena  on  the  north  end.  American  Indian  nations  and 
organizations  can  download  a registration  form  at  www. indiansummer .org  or 
phone  414-229-5880. 

The  festival's  entertainment  stages  will  present  a vast  range  of  music, 
including:  Asani,  three-person,  all-women,  drums  and  rattle;  Keith  Secola, 
folk;  Brule,  contemporary;  Eagle  and  Hawk  (Canada)  rock;  C-Weed,  county  & 
western;  Litefoot,  rap  and  Red  Feather  Woman,  folk. 


Other  entertainment  includes  a Pawnee  stomp  group;  Winston  Wuttunee, 
comedian;  Aztec  dancers;  and  an  Aztec  storyteller. 

This  year,  the  presentation  for  the  third  Indian  Summer  Film  and  Video 
Image  Awards  and  the  second  Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  will  be  presented 
at  an  awards  ceremony  on  Saturday,  Sept.  10.  The  excitement  is  building 
for  both  events,  which  will  draw  some  of  the  "best  and  brightest"  to 
Milwaukee.  The  music  and  film  & video  awards  programs  are  the  result  of  a 
partnership  between  Indian  Summer  Festival  (North  America's  largest 
American  Indian  festival),  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  - Milwaukee 
Office  of  American  Indian  Student  Services.  Screenings  of  the  winning 
films  and  videos  will  be  part  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum's  special 
programming  on  American  Indians.  This  film  festival  will  be  part  of  the 
museum  experience,  included  free  with  museum  admission.  Films  also  will  be 
viewed  at  the  Floliday  Folk  Fair  in  November. 

The  music  awards  are  sponsored  by  Mohican  North  Star  Bingo  and  Casino.  The 
Indian  Summer  Music  Awards  and  the  Film  and  Video  Image  Awards  are 
presented  at  the  same  awards  ceremony,  sponsored  and  produced  by  Looking 
Glass  Productions. 

For  the  second  time,  Olympic-style,  amateur  boxing  will  be  part  of  the 
festival  action.  Indian  Summer's  Regional  Boxing  Tournament,  sponsored  by 
the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohican,  will  be  held  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  Indian  Summer  Festivals  and  the  Mohican  Boxing  Club  are  co-hosting 
the  invitational.  There  will  be  lacrosse  demonstrations,  and  3-on-3 
basketball  tournament  with  prize  money. 

While  Indian  Summer  has  hosted  a collegiate  lacrosse  tournament  in  the 
past,  this  year  the  emphasis  is  on  youth  players,  with  members  of  area 
lacrosse  high  school  teams  participating. 

Festivalgoers  are  drawn  to  the  drama  and  pageantry  of  the  festival's 
competition  pow-wow,  with  more  than  $37,000  in  prize  money.  The  pow-wow 
amazes  with  its  glorious  mix  of  sights  and  sounds.  During  special 
"Intertribal"  dances,  audience  members  are  invited  to  join  in  the  dancing. 
Grand  Entries  are  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  1 and  7 p.m.  Saturday,  and  1 p.m. 
Sunday. 

Friday,  a fiddle  and  jig  competition  will  be  held,  and  will  include  a new 
junior  division.  A hand  drum  contest,  launched  last  year,  will  continue 
this  year. 

A spectacular  fireworks  display  is  now  being  planned  for  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

In  addition,  Indian  Summer  Festival  continues  to  expand  its  photo  tribute 
to  American  Indians  in  Wisconsin  who  are  veterans.  A "Mission  Welcome 
Home"  area  for  veterans  will  provide  a meeting  place  and  information  on 
veterans  benefits.  All  veterans,  whether  they  are  American  Indian  or  not. 
Are  invited  to  the  center,  as  well  as  all  families  of  service  personnel. 

Visitors  to  the  festival  can  watch  people  from  many  different  American 
Indian  nations  demonstrate  traditional  skills  that  were,  in  many  cases, 
learned  from  parents  or  grandparents . Families  can  watch  and  ask  questions 
as  artisans  do  quillwork,  demonstrate  basket  making,  explain  finger- 
weaving, carve  totem  poles,  and  weave  blankets.  The  popular  hands-on 
workshops  for  all  ages  where  visitors  can  make  drums,  rain  sticks,  gourd 
artworks  and  dream  catchers  again  will  be  offered  at  The  Gathering  Place. 

Indian  Summer's  villages,  where  traditional  dwellings  are  recreated,  bring 
to  life  time-honored  traditions.  Nearby,  a rustic  encampment  captures  the 
daily  life  of  the  traders  and  settlers  that  lived  and  worked  with  American 
Indians . 


The  Circle  of  Fine  Art  Exhibition  displays  fine  art  with  American  Indian 
themes.  Many  of  the  country's  best-known  American  Indian  artists  display 
works  for  viewing  and  for  purchase.  The  range  of  media  represented  by  this 
elite  group  of  artists  truly  makes  this  a "festival  within  a festival." 

The  Indian  Summer  Marketplace  is  one  of  the  most  popular  areas  at  the 
festival.  Vendors  from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  offer  an  array  of 
Native  American-inspired  crafts,  artwork,  books,  music,  pottery,  blankets, 
jewelry,  toys  and  beads. 

Eating  always  is  a favorite  festival  activity.  Traditional  American  Indian 
foods  are  available,  including  Indian  Tacos,  Buffalo,  Venison,  Turkey, 

Wild  Rice,  Corn  Soup,  Wojape  (pudding),  and  Fry  Bread  in  a variety  of 
flavors.  Festgoers  can  choose  from  American  Indian  Foods,  Pizza,  Chili, 
Burgers,  Flot  Dogs,  Popcorn,  Ice  Cream  and  other  desserts. 

On  Sunday,  there  is  a non-denominational  Prayer  Ceremony  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
festival's  pow-wow  arena.  Those  attending  the  ceremony  are  admitted  to  the 
festival  free  of  charge.  Admittance  to  the  festival  grounds  for  the 
ceremony  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  No  one  will  be  admitted  free  after  10  a.m. 

Dylan's  5K  Run  & Walk  for  Autism  again  is  a part  of  the  festival  on  Sunday 
The  event  is  a 5K  Run  & Walk  around  the  Summerfest  grounds,  followed  with 
free  entry  into  Indian  Summer  Festival  and  an  awards  ceremony  at  the 
Miller  Stage.  The  goal  of  Dylan's  Run  is  to  heighten  awareness  of  Autism 
Spectrum  Disorders,  raise  funds  for  the  Autism  Society  of  Southeastern 
Wisconsin  (ASSEW)  and  autism  research.  For  more  information  contact  the 
Autism  Society  of  Southeastern  Wisconsin  at  (414)  427-9345  or  visit 
assew@execpc . com 

During  the  day  on  Friday,  the  grounds  are  only  open  to  school  children  and 
their  teachers.  At  the  end  of  Education  Day,  those  groups  exit  the  grounds 
and  the  fest  re-opens  to  the  general  public  at  4 p.m. 

In  partnership  with  Indian  Summer  Festivals,  the  Milwaukee  Indian 
Education  Committee  (MIEC)  will  be  collecting  donations  of  new  school 
supplies  at  the  entrance  to  the  festival  on  Friday,  from  4-6  p.m.  and 
again  prior  to  the  prayer  ceremony  on  Sunday,  from  9:30-10  a.m.  Entrance 
to  the  festival  is  free  during  these  times. 

Major  sponsors  for  the  festival  include  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino,  Oneida 
Bingo  and  Casino,  Miller  Brewing  Company,  Looking  Glass  Productions,  North 
Star  Casino,  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe,  Stockbridge  Munsee,  Von 
Briesen  & Roper,  S.C.  and  Lake  of  the  Torches. 

Regular  festival  hours  are  4 p.m.  to  midnight  Friday,  noon  to  midnight 
Saturday,  and  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Sunday.  Ticket  prices  are  $9  (advance) 

$10  (gate)  for  adults,  children  12  and  under  are  free.  The  Indian  Summer 
office  is  located  at  10809  W.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Suite  #101,  West  Allis,  WI 
53227.  For  more  information,  phone  (414)  604-1000  or  visit  the  Web  site  at 
www. indi an summer .org 
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FYI 

Hello : 

I am  pleased  to  send  you  the  Announcement  and  Call  for  Contributions  for 
this  upcoming  conference  organized  by  the  Canadian  Conservation  Institute 

Symposium  2007  - Preserving  Aboriginal  Heritage:  Technical  and  Traditional 


Approaches . 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Canadian  Conservation  Institute  (CCI)  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
Symposium  2007  Preserving  Aboriginal  Heritage:  Technical  and  Traditional 
Approaches  will  take  place  in  Ottawa  on  September  24-28,  2007.  This 
international  conference  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  Aboriginal  people 
(First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit)  and  conservation  specialists  to  learn  from 
one  another  - in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  - about  traditional, 
technical,  ethical,  and  intangible  aspects  of  the  conservation  of  Aboriginal 
material  culture.  An  Advisory  Committee  comprising  members  of  First  Nations, 
Inuit,  and  Metis  communities  across  Canada  is  providing  input  and  guidance 
to  the  CCI  organizing  committee. 

Symposium  2007  will  be  a unique  venue  for  sharing  concerns  and  approaches 
and  for  discussing  state-of-the-art  preservation  practices.  People  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  experiences  will  present  their  knowledge  and 
expertise.  With  an  eye  to  the  future,  exchanges  will  also  focus  on  best 
practices  for  collaboration  and  on  ways  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  both  the 
Aboriginal  and  the  museum  communities  to  care  for  Aboriginal  cultural 
objects . 

OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAM 

The  diverse  program  will  include  ceremonies  respectful  of  Aboriginal 
traditions;  oral  presentations  and  papers  (including  case  studies  and 
reports  on  best  practices);  panel  discussions;  small  discussion  groups; 
tours  of  museums  and  conservation  laboratories;  hands-on  demonstrations;  a 
poster  presentation  session;  and  a trade  fair.  An  optional  fifth  day  will 
offer  concurrent  workshops  on  the  care  and  preservation  of  different  types 
of  objects,  preventive  conservation,  and  traditional  crafts  and 
technologies.  A day  trip  to  an  Aboriginal  cultural  centre  is  also  being 
planned.  The  main  sessions  will  take  place  at  Library  and  Archives  Canada, 
395  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  will  be  presented  in 
English  or  French  with  simultaneous  translation. 

CONTRIBUTORS  AND  PARTICIPANTS 

Symposium  2007  incorporates  and  welcomes  multiple  perspectives,  including 
international  viewpoints.  Potential  contributors  and  participants  include 
Aboriginal  individuals  involved  with  heritage  objects,  staff  and  volunteers 
working  in  Aboriginal  community  cultural  centres.  Elders  and  Aboriginal 
community  leaders,  community-  based  and  institutional  researchers, 
academics  and  students,  museum  and  archival  conservation  specialists, 
private  practitioners  in  conservation,  museum  collection  managers,  and 
museum  directors. 

CALL  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

We  invite  contributions  such  as  oral  presentations,  technical  papers  (oral 
presentations  accompanied  by  an  article  to  be  published  in  the  Symposium 
Postprints),  posters,  hands-on  demonstrations,  short  practical  workshops  or 
courses  on  the  following  themes: 

* Mutual  Learning,  Respect,  and  Ethics 

* Working  Together 

* Technical  and  Traditional  Approaches 

* Long-term  Impact 

Submissions  should  include  a title,  500-word  summary,  and  the  type  of 
contribution  being  proposed,  along  with  the  author's  name,  address,  and  a 
1-paragraph  biography.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  January  15,  2007. 

We  look  forward  to  a rich  and  exciting  Symposium,  and  in  sharing  these  five 
days  with  you!  Registration  will  begin  in  March  2007.  For  more  information 
on  the  Symposium,  including  details  on  its  major  themes,  and  for  Guidelines 
on  preparing  a submission,  visit  the  CCI  Web  site  at: 
http: //www. cci-icc . gc . ca/ symposium/ callforcontributors_e. aspx  . 

Information  on  the  Symposium  is  also  available  by  contacting: 


symposium_2007@pch . gc . ca  . 

Further  details  on  the  Program  or  Call  for  Contributions  can  be  obtained 
from: 

Carole  Dignard,  Program  Chair,  Canadian  Conservation  Institute,  1030  Innes 
Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1A  0M5,  Canada;  Tel.:  (613)  998-3721  ext.  151; 
e-mail:  carole_dignard@pch . gc . ca  . 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear.  Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children. 

3ohn  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Association  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large,  2001-2004 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  Dune  15,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 

Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

Dune  24  - 25,  2006:  Native  American  Gathering  at  Parkers  Crossroads  Park 
on  Hwy  22  N at  Exit  108  off  1-40  (half  way  between 
Nashville  and  Memphis  Tennessee  ). 

For  more  information  e-mail  Bluefeather57@aol.com 

Dune  25  - Duly  7,  2006:  Indian  Youth  of  America  Summer  Camps.  IYA  is 

celebrating  it's  30th  anniversary  of  conducting  camps 
for  Indian  Youth.  Wanted  Campers  between  10  and  14. 

Whispering  Pines  Camp  Prescott,  Arizona  cost  $286. 

Application  & Fees  due  Dune  10,  2006. 

Write  of  call:  Indian  Youth  of  America,  PO  Box  2786, 

Sioux  City,  IA  51106.  Phone  712-252-3230. 

Dune  30  - Duly  2,  2006:  1st  Annual  NAC  Inter-tribal  Pow-wow.  Neshoba  County 
Coliseum  Hwy.  15N  Philadelphia  Mississippi. 

For  more  information  contact  Cindy  Davis  at  601-656-2655. 

Dune  30  - Duly  3,  2006:  139th  Annual  Wacipi  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Oyate  Pow  wow 
For  more  information  contact  Kenny  DuMarge  605-268-5507 

Duly  15  - 16,  2006:  8th  Annual  White  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow  Gaston  Lions  Club 
Fairgrounds  Gaston,  Indiana  (10  miles  Northwest  of  Muncie) . 

For  more  information  contact  Cheryl  Grice  765-286-2816 
or  Dason  Davison  765-348-4660 

or  e-mail:  klingonggal@sbcglobal.net  You  can  see  us  on  line 
at : http : //www. geocities . com/ slolwaye_sni@sbcglobal . net /wbs powwow . html 

Duly  27  -30,  2006:  140th  Annual  Homecoming  Celebration  Winnebago  Pow-Wow, 
Winnebago,  Nebraska.  For  more  information  contact 
Derome  LaPointe,  Sr.  402-878-3222  between  8am  & 4:30pm 

Duly  30  - August,  8,  2006:  Indian  Youth  of  America  Summer  Camps.  IYA  is 

celebrating  it's  30th  anniversary  of  conducting  camps 
for  Indian  Youth.  Wanted  Campers  between  10  and  14. 

Camp  Bob  Marshall  Custer  South  Dakota  cost  $255. 

Application  & Fees  due  Duly  15,  2006.  Write  of  call: 

Indian  Youth  of  America,  PO  Box  2786, 

Sioux  City,  IA  51106.  Phone  712-252-3230. 

August  11  - 13,  2006:  29th  Annual  Pow  wow  of  Champions  hosted  by  the  Intertribal 
Indian  Club  of  Tulsa  at  the  Expo  Bldg.  Fairgrounds,  Tulsa,  Ok. 
For  more  information  call  918-321-3460 
or  e-mail:  arts-n-crafts@iicot.org 
See  us  on  line  at:  http://www.iicot.org 


August  19  - 20,  2006:  50th  Annual  O-Sa-Wan  Powwow,  Boone  County  Fairgrounds 


Belvidere,  Illinois.  8791  SR-76  (Fairgrounds  Rd)\ 

12  miles  East  of  Rockford.  For  more  information  contact 
Dan  Pierson  815-735-5666.  This  dance  is  listed  on  the 
web  at;  http://www.mascoutin.com 

August  19  - 20,  2006:  Red  Hawk  American  Indian  Cultural  Society  10th  Annual 
Pow  Wow  to  be  held  at  Willow  Ranch,  282  So.  Hubbard  Rd. 
Lowellville,  Ohio 

(just  off  Rt.  422,  Coitsville,  Township). 

For  more  information  call:  Nancy  Bottiglieri 
at  330-889-3756  or  330-847-8853 
or  e-mail  WhBuffaloEagle@aol.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  Dune  15,  2006 

http://www.crazycrow.com/events_nativeamerican/ 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

DUNE  2006 

Dune  23-25,  2006:  18th  Annual  Trade  Days  Festival 

Location:  Old  Trade  School  228  Modoc  Road  Trade,  TN  37691 

Event  Detail:  Ron  Colombe  ~ Emcee;  Host  Drums:  Southern  Xtreme(Cochiti,  NM) 

and  Bad  Water  (Alabama);  Tim  Deane  ~ Tipi  display;  Tommy  Clontz  ~ primitive 

skills  & weapons;  Katrina  Big  Mountain  ~ Hoop  Dancer. 

Contact:  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180  home,  email:  nativeway@mindsPring.com, 
webaddress:  www. NativeWayProductions . comEvent  Website 

Dune  23-25,  2006:  7th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Rodeo  Grounds  & Village  Park  New  Windsor,  IL  61465 
Event  Detail:  Head  Northern  Drum:  Niwiwan  Nekamowak-  Greshem,  WI. 

MC-Don  Hoffman  (Uncle  Don's  Toy  Drive.)  Head  Man  Dancer:  Dohn  Richmond 
Head  Lady  Dancer:  Penny  Richmond  Head  Veteran:  TBA  Arena  Director:  TBA 
This  is  a alcohol  and  drug  free  event.  Pets  not  allowed  by  public. 

Friday  5-10pm,  Saturday  10-10pm,  Sunday  10-5pm  Adults  $5,  Seniors  $3, 
Children  16  and  under  free  with  paying  adult.  Princess,  Lil'  Princess, 
Warrior,  & Lil'  Warrior  contests.  Presented  by  Central  Illinois 
One  People  Organization,  Inc. 

Contact:  Deannie  Herbert  309-667-2214,  email:  tribtres@winco.net, 
webaddress:  www.ciopo-inc.com 

Dune  24,  2006:  Memorial  Dance  for  Nelson  Wolfchief  Dr  & Dohn  Tallbear 
Location:  Concho  Community  Hall  Concho,  Oklahoma 

Event  Detail:  M.C.-eddie  Wilson,  Hs  - Moses  Starr,  Hmd-darryl  Flyingman, 
Hld-linda  Bigsoldier,  Honorary  Veteran-melvin  Miles,  Ad-  Frankie  Gilbert, 
Cohost-watonga  Cheyenne  Veterans,  Color  Guard-buddy  Bond  Color  Guard  All 
Veterans  Welcomed  2:00  Painting  Ceremony,  3:00  Gourd  Dancing,  5:00 
Supper  Special  Contest  Sponsored  By:  Sherry  Wells  "Golden  Age  Men  And 
Women  Contest  60  & Older"  All  Drums  Welcomed  & No  Charge  For  Vendors 
Contact:  Sherry  Wells  405-422-5365,  email:  pstoledo92@yahoo.com 

Dune  24-25,  2006:  5th  Annual  Mending  The  Sacred  Hoop  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Calzorn  Recreation  Center  300  W.  Russell  Rd.  Tecumseh,  MI  49286 
Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry  Times  are  Sat  1 & 5 pm  and  Sun  1 pm  Gates  open 
at  10  am  both  days,  admission  will  be  $5  adults  $3  seniors,  $2  students, 
family  day  passes  and  weekend  passes  also  available. 

Contact:  Abel  Cooper  (517)263-3233,  email:  lehnahweh@msn.com 

Dune  24-25  2006:  5th  Annual  Native  American  Gathering 
Location:  3622  hwy  70e  Crossville,  TN  38555 

Event  Detail:  This  is  our  5th  Annual  Pow  wow.  It  is  going  be  at  a different 
place.  With  primitive  camping.  Vendor  spots  are  full.  But  we  Welcome  all 


dancers  and  drums.  Tanasi  Thunder  will  be  our  host  drum,  and  Warriors  Path 
is  our  guest  drum.  The  Veterans  Honor  Society  will  be  there.  Along  with 
Walden  Puddles  Rehabilation  Center.  With  wildlife  on  display.  There  will 
also  be  lots  of  other  entertainment.  Bring  your  lawn  chairs  and  blankets. 
Come  and  have  a great  time.  Grand  entry  will  be  at  12  and  6 on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  1 adults  5.00  and  children  3.00  under  5 free. 

Contact:  Kim  and  Dana  Sappier  931-529-1962,  Bert  Cox  931-260-1050, 
email:  dreamcatcher40f@yahoo.com 

Dune  24-25,  2006:  Native  American  Unity  Gathering 
Location:  Parkers  Crossroads  City  Park  From  1-40  take  Exit  108 
(between  Memphis  & Nashville),  go  North  on  Hwy  22  City  Park  is  on  Right 
Parkers  Crossroads,  Tennessee 

Event  Detail:  Dune  24-25,  2006  Starts  at  10:30a. m to  ????? 

This  is  going  to  be  our  second  Unity  Gathering  this  year. We  are  hopeing 
you  will  help  us  make  this  Unity  Gathering  as  succssfull  as  our  last. 
Everyone  is  welcome  no  matter  the  age.  Come  with  your  family,  friends, 
or  with  a group. There  is  NO  admissions  fee.  You  are  welcome  to  come  and 
join  in  on  all  the  dancing  and  singing  we  will  be  having. We  will  have 
Drummers  and  Story  Telling. Come  and  listen  to  the  storys  of  our  Native 
people  and  listen  to  the  wonderful,  relaxing  sounds  of  the  drums. We  will 
be  having  Unity  events  for  all  ages  through  out  the  day. Come  and  join  in 
on  all  we  will  be  having.  Remember  it's  FREE  so  come  and  enjoy. 

All  Dancers,  Singers,  Story  Tellers,  and  Drummers  who  would  like  to  join 
is  welcome  for  Free.  Vendors  that  would  like  to  come  and  set  up  can  for  a 
Fee  of  $25.00  for  both  days. Vendors, Dancers, Drummers, Singers,  and  Story 
Tellers  If  you  would  like  to  join  in  contact  She  Wolf  (Letha)  at  the 
number  or  email  address  by  Dune  1,2006  so  we  do  not  over  book  and  we  can 
get  the  reciepts  to  the  vendors  by  the  date  of  the  Unity  Gathering.  If  you 
E-mail  we  ask  you  to  leave  your  number  and  or  address  so  we  can  contact  you 
back.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  our  Unity  gathering  Feel  free  to  call 
or  e-mail. 

Contact:  She  Wolf  (Letha  Mcdonald  1-731-279-4774, 
email:  WolfClansSheWolf@aol.com 

Dune  30,  2006:  Community  Celebration/Drums  of  Summer  2006 
Location:  Monument  Valley  Tribal  Park  3 miles  east  of  US  highway  163 
Monument  Valley,  Utah  84536 

Event  Detail:  start  at  6 am  to  12:00  midnight  KTNN  live  broad  cast 
"Drums  of  summer  2006" 

Contact:  Stanley  Crank  435  727  5870,  email:  mvsttours2005@yahoo.com 

Dune  30-Duly  2,  2006:  19th  Anniversary  Celebration  and  Powwow 
Location:  Thunderbird  Entertainment  Center,  15700  East  State  Highway  9 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73026 

Event  Detail:  The  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  and  Thunderbird  Entertainment 
Center  will  host  it's  19th  Anniversary  Celebration  and  Pow  Wow  this  summer. 
Our  Emcee  this  year  will  be  Mr.  Sammy  Tonkei  White. 

Head  Man:  Mr. Terry  Tsotigh.  Head  Lady:  Ms.  Tanya  Moore. 

Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Mr.  Ed  Yellowfish. 

Host  Gourd  Clan:  Comanche  Little  Ponies. 

Head  Northern  Drum:  Buffalo  Horse  Singers.  Head  Southern  Drum:  (tba) . 

Head  Drum  Dudge:  Mr.  Randy  Moore.  Arena  Director:  Mr.  Dennis  Little  Axe. 
There  will  be  contests  in  all  categories  with  over  $45,000.00  in  prize 
money  to  be  given  away.  There  is  booth  space  available  for  many  vendors. 

We  hope  everyone  will  come  and  join  us  for  this  great  event. 

Contact:  Mr.  Rick  Fraizer  (405)  360-9270, 
email : rfraizer@shawneecasinos . com 

DULY  2006 

Duly  6-9,  2006:  Annual  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Powwow 

Location:  Sac  & Fox  Nation  Powwow  Grounds  Rt  2,  Box  246  Stroud,  OK  74079 
Contact:  Powwow  Committee  918-968-3526, 
email : shelly_buckner@sacandfoxnation-nsn.gov 


Duly  7-9,  2006:  Bring  Back  the  Spirit  Pow  Wow  Celebration 
Location:  Located  on  Hwy  59  & 102  Rd,  North  Grand  Beach,  Manitoba  R0E  0T0 
Event  Detail:  2006  Competition  Pow  Wow.  Free  Admission  - Everyone  Welcome. 
For  Pow  Wow,  Vendors,  Camping  Information, please  call. 

Contact:  Bonnie  Sypulski  204-589-7877  e-mail:  bringbackthespirit@mts.net 
Duly  7-9,  2006:  24th  Annual  Bear  River  Powwow 

Location:  Indian  Village  Rd  Lac  du  Flambeau  Ojibwe  Rez,  Lac  du  Flambeau, 
Wisconsin  54538 

Event  Detail:  Traditonal  powwow  Grand  Entry  Friday  @ 7pm 

Saturday  1pm  & 7pm  Sunday  @ noon,  weekend  buttons  avaialble  at  the  gate. 

Native  American  Vendors  only  with  Tribal  ID.  (limited  space) 

Host  Drum  High  Noon,  Co  host  Snake  Island,  MC  Doey  Besaw  Menominee  Nation, 
Arena  Director  Bill  Mitchell  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Head  Dancers  TBA  each  session 
Princess  Contest  open  to  members  & Desendents  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Tribe 
Contact:  teresa  mitchell  715-588-2915/715-588-3333, 
email:  littletink69@hotmail.com 

Duly  8-9,  2006:  11th  Annual  Gathering  of  the  People 

Location:  Claude  Thomas  Rd.  VFW  Picinic  Grove  Franklin,  Ohio  45040 

Event  Detail:  Sponsored  by  The  United  Cherokee  of  Ohio  Inc. 

This  is  a Non-competition  cultural  event. 

Grand  Entry  will  be  at  12  & 5pm  on  Saturday  and  1pm  on  Sunday. 

Parking  is  $5.00  a carload. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  crafts  and  food  available. 

Absolutely  No  Drugs, Alcohol, Pets, or  Politics  allowed  on  the  grounds. 

No  Sacred  Items  to  be  Bought,  Sold,  or  Traded  at  this  event. 

Contact:  Grey  Wolf  859-866-0241,  email:  ayastigiwaya@yahoo.com 

Duly  8-9,  2006:  11th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Bush  Farm  Bisopn  Centre  West  Knoyle  Wiltshire,  England  bal2  6ae 
Event  Detail:  Please  Contact  Colin  And  Penny  At  Bush  Farm  On  01747  830263 
Contact:  Steve  Ratty,  Phone:  01452  523904,  email:  info@bisonfarm.co.uk, 
webaddress:  www.bushfarm.co.uk 

Dune  10-11,  Duly  1-4,  Aug  12-13,  Sep  2-4,  Sep  30-Oct  1,  Oct  7-8,  2006: 
Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Indian  Plaza  1475  Mohawk  Trail  (Rte  2)  Charlemont,  MA  01339 
Event  Detail:  Free  camping  for  vendors,  dancers,  singers,  and  musicians  on 
a first-come,  first-serve  basis.  Gates  open  10AM-10PM  with  Grand  Entry 
at  noon  and  closing  ceremonies  at  5:30PM.  This  is  a family  oriented 
community.  Doin  us  for  a fun-filled  educational  weekend. 

Contact:  Harold  413-339-4096, 

email : CharlemontNativeFamily@groups .msn . com, 

webaddress : indianplazagiftshop.com 

Duly  14-15,  2006:  "Drums  on  the  River  1st  Annual  Powwow" 

Location:  Donnaha  State  Park  Rte  67  East  Bend,  NC  27018 
Event  Detail:  "Celebrating  our  Past,  Present,  Future  Sponsored  by 
Nuluti  Equani  Ehi  Tribe  Dancers,  Groups,  Drums,  Traders  Welcome 
Non-Competition  Traditional  Powwow  Dancing,  Food,  Native  American  Crafts, 
MC:  Dohn  Blackfeather , Host  Drum:  TBA,  Head  Dancers:  TBA, 

Hours  10:00am  - 7:00pm  Fri  & 

Contact:  Chief  Dim  Wilson  336-816-7747,  email:  Dim@Neetribe.org, 
webaddress:  Karmadharma413@earthlink. netEvent  Website 

Duly  14-16,  2006:  Bob  Woolery  Memorial  Pow-wow 

Location:  Missouri  State  Fair  Grounds,  Agricultrural  Building, 

Sedalia,  Missouri  65301 

Event  Detail:  Head  singer:  Alex  Esau,  Head  Man:  Tony  Flores  Dr., 

Head  Lady:  Diana  Wendling,  Arena  Director:  Roger  Crane, 

Master  of  Ceromonies:  Bob  Woolery  Dr.  Traders  by  invite. 

(Formerly  known  as  Missouri  State  Pow-wow.) 

Contact:  Bob  Woolery  Dr.  660-826-5608,  e-mail:  dwoolery@aol.com 


Duly  15-16,  2006:  8th  Annual  White  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Gaston  Lions  Club  Fairgrounds  East  of  Gaston, (10  miles  Northwest 

of  Muncie)  Gaston,  IN  47342 

Event  Detail:  Host  Drum:  Red  Shield  Singers,  Head  Veteran  Dancer:  TBA, 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Danny  Walker  of  Indianapolis,  IN, 

Head  lady  Dancer:  Rev.  Kay  Facer  of  Indianapolis,  IN, 

Head  Male  Dunior  Dancer:  Chad  Stone  of  Indianapolis,  IN, 

Head  Female  Dunior  Dancer:  TBA  DANCE 

TIMES:  Sat.  1-4  and  7-?  Sun.  1-4.  Trader  Fees:  $40  for  20x20  space, 

$50  for  oversized  space,  plus  electric,  plus  donation  to  late  night  auction 
Blanket  Trader:  $15  for  1st,  $10  for  each  added  blanket  plus  camping. 
Camping  Fee:  $5  per  person  for  the  weekend. 

Electric:  $15  per  outlet  for  2 days;  $20  for  Fri.  Sat.  & Sun. 

Public  Admission:  $5  per  day.  Children  under  12  Free. 

Family  rate  $15  maximum.  Dancers:  Free,  but  responsible  for  camping  and 
trader  fees,  NO  camping  or  trader  setup  until  noon  Friday, 

Frank  Davison/Scenoral  Steel  Memorial  Crazy  Late  Night  Auction  on 
Saturday,  30  minutes  after  the  final  dance. 

DIRECTIONS:  From  169  Exit  45  - Go  east  to  the  red  flashing  light. 

Turn  left  (north)  to  Gaston,  Approx.  2-1/2  miles. 

Turn  right  onto  Elm  Street.  Fairgrounds  are  approximately  0.8  miles  east 
From  State  Road  3 and  67  - Go  west  on  State  Road  28  to  Wheeling 
(flashing  red  light).  Turn  right  (north)  for  2-1/2  miles.  Watch  for  Gaston 
Lions  Club  Fairgrounds  sign  and  turn  left.  Fairgrounds  are  approximately 
1-1/2  miles  west.  Neither  the  Gaston  Lions  Club  nor  the  White  Buffalo 
Society  will  be  responsible  for  accidents,  injuries,  or  personal  property. 
No  drugs  or  alcohol  are  allowed.  Pets  must  be  on  a leash  at  all  times  and 
kept  at  your  campsite. 

Contact:  Cheryl  Grice  (765)286-2816,  Dason  Davison  (765)348-4660, 

Trader  Information:  Dack  & Rebecca  Devers  (765)759-7684, 
email:  klingongal@sbcglobal.net,  webaddress: 

http: //www. geocities . com/slolwaye_sni@sbcglobal . net /wbs powwow. html 
Duly  22-23,  2006:  Lenape  Village  Powwow 

Location:  Core  Creek  Park  901  Bridgetown  Pike  Langhorne,  PA  19047 
Contact:  Marge  Custer  215-357-4005  ext  17, 
email:  mlcuster@co.bucks.pa.us, 
webaddress : www. churchvillenatu recenter .org 

Duly  22-23,  2006:  "City  By  The  Water"  powwow 

Location:  Bay  County  Fairgrounds  Livingston  St.  Bay  City,  Michigan  48706 
Event  Detail:  Traditional  powwow;  Drums ... "Where  The  Eagle  Soars"  and 
"Sweetgrass" . 

Contact:  Sandi  Harrington  989-684-8311,  email:  natam2000@hotmail.com 

Duly  28-30,  2006:  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  10175  Slater  Ave.  Autry  Museum  of  Western  Heritage, 

Fountain  Valley,  California  92708 

Event  Detail:  Admission:  Adults:$5.00,  Sr.  & Teens:13-17  $3.00, 

Children  6-12  $1.00  Children  5 & Linder  Free,  Head  Staff: 

MC:  Hammond  Motah  Comanche;  Arena  Dir. :Brian  General,  Seneca, 

Head  Southern  Drum:  Southern  Express,  Northern  California 
Head  Northern  Drum:Young  Spirit,  Alberta,  Canada 

Head  Man:Eddie  Roubedeaux  Otoe;  Head  Woman:Leya  hale,  Navajo/Sioux 
Head  G.D.:Tom  Phillips,  Kiowa  Water  Boy  TBA, 

Chairperson :Starr  Robideau  Cheyenne/Chipewa 

Adam  Loya  Gabrielino/Tongva;Chuck  Narcho  Maricopa  B. 

Chairperson : Paula  Starr,  Cheyenne  Shawn  Imitates  Dog,  Lakta 
T.C.:Tracy  Stanhoff,  Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi; 

H.C. :Mrs.Dacke  Autry  Powwow  Hrs.:Subject  to  Change, 

Fri. Duly  28, '06,  Sat. Duly  29, '06,  Gates  Opens:2p.m.  Gates  Opens:  9a.m. 

Gourd  Dance:5p.m.  Gourd  Dance:10a.m.&  6p.m.  Grand  Entry:7p.m. 

Grand  Entry:12p.m.&  7p.m.  Sun.  Duly  30, '06,  Gates  Open:9a.m. 

Gourd  Dance:10a.m.  Grand  Entry :12p.m. - Closing  7p.m. 


Contact:  Ph#(714)962-6673  / Fax#(714)962-6343,  scicgg@earthlink.net 
or  www.indiancenter.orgj  email:  Indiancenter@indiancenter.org 


Duly  28-30,  2006:  Naicatchewenin  Annual  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Naicatchewenin  First  Nation  R.R.  #1  Devlin ^Ontario  Canada  P0W  1C0 
Event  Detail:  Men's  Traditional  Special  *great  Prizes*  first  - 1000, 

Second  - 500,  Third  - 400,  Fourth  - 300,  fifth  - 200,  Sixth  - 100,  Cash, 
Trophies,  Bustles  And  Dackets ....  Starting  On  Friday  And  Throughout 
The  Weekend 

Contact:  G.  Smith  (807) -468-2086,  email:  canadianangel_807@yahoo.com 

Duly  29-30,  2006:  2nd  Annual  inter-tribal  pow  wow  Honoring  our  Children 
Location:  City  County  Park  220  Baker  Hill  Rd  Princeton,  Kentucky  42064 
Event  Detail:  Host  Drum:  NORTHERN  STAR,  Invited  Drum:  MANY  VOICE, 

ESTAYAPI,  Dr.  Head  Male  Dancer:  Wolf  grass  Irwin,  Dr. 

Head  Female  Dancer:  Cheyenne  Dishman,  Head  Male  Dancer:  TBA, 

Head  Female  Dancer:  Amanda  Fox,  Head  Veteran:  TBA, 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  TBA,  Arena  Director:  Kenny  Irwin, 

GRAND  ENTRY  TIMES:  Saturday:  Noon  and  6:00pm,  Sunday:  Noon 

(Feast  provided  for  all  registered  participants)  GENERAL  PUBLIC  WELCOME, 

ADMISSION:  Adult  $5,  Senior  $2,  Children  $3  (0-6)  Free  Dr  boys  grass, 

Drs  girls  fancy  shawl  contest  $200ea,  ALL  CONTEST  PARTICIPANTS  MUST  BE 
TRIBAL  AFFILIATED  All  Drums  and  Dancers  welcome. 

NOT  ALLOWED  Pets,  drugs,  alcohol,  firearms.  Not  responsible  for  accidents, 
thefts,  or  damages . ***RV  and  Rough  camping  available  NO  FIRES  PLEASE*** 
Subject  to  change  without  notice,  RAIN  OR  SHINE  Vendors  please  contact 
Steve  at  270  965  1643 

Contact:  Steve  Richard  270-965-1643,  email:  nativeamericancircle@yahoo. com 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  Dune  15,  2006 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 

http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

DUNE  2006 

Dune  20,  2006 

2nd  Annual  Canada  - Wide  Cleansing  Ceremony 
Ramada  Hotel  & Conference  Centre  on  Kingsway 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
9:30am  to  11:30am 

Caroline  Thompson  (780)  930  - 4038 
Email:  cthompson@chiphospitality 

Dune  20,  2006 

Mikisew  Cree  Nation  Treaty  days 
Fort  Chipewyan,  Alberta 
Info  : 1 (800)  668  - 1634 

Dune  21,  2006 

Official  Commemoration 

Canada  Place  9am  - 3pm 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Heather  Poitras  (780)  495  - 6728 

Email:  poitrash@inac.gc.ca 

www. inac .gc .ca/nad 

Dune  21  & 22,  2006 

National  Aboriginal  Day  & Treaty  Day  in  Saskatoon 


Annuities  will  be  given  out 
Honoring  Our  Community 

Grand  Entry  (21)  at  11am/  (22)  Payments  at  10am 
Friendship  Park  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
Mae  Henderson:  (306)  244  - 0174 

Dune  21,  2006 

Frog  Lake  Treaty  Days 

Frog  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta 

Info:  Vicki  (780)  943  - 3737 

Dune  21,  2006 

Royal  Eagles  Annual  BBQ 

Park  at  102  and  Dasper  Ave  11am  - 2pm 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Syrena  (780)  - 448  - 6708 

Dune  21,  2006 
Aboriginal  Day 

Three  Events:  Pipe  Ceremony  & Commemoration 
§ Wandering  Spirit  Gravesite  at  11:00am 

Mini  Pow  Wow  § St.  Mary_s  Community  School  at  Noon  to  5pm 

Rising  to  Success  Banquet  and  Talent  Demonstration  @ Gold  Ridge  Cent 

Gold  Eagle  Casino  @ 6pm  to  12:00pm 

Ray  Fox  (306)  937  - 6898 

Dune  20  - 22,  2006 

Lands  & Resources  Secretariat  Presents: 

_Only  a Matter  of  Time_  First  Nation  Water  Summit 
Saskatoon  Inn  & Convention  Centre,  Saskatoon  Sask 
Chris  Morin  (306)  956  - 6945 
Roxanne  Baldwin  (306)  956  - 6927 
Patrick  Derocher  (306)  236  - 8518 
Carla  Nokusis  (306)  956  - 1038 

Dune  21  - 22,  2006 

Aboriginals  and  the  Canadian  Military:  Past,  Present  & Future 
The  Canadian  Forces  Leadership  Institute  is  pleased  to 
Celebrate  National  Aboriginal  Day  2006  by  hosting  the  First 
Conference  on  Aboriginal  Contributions  to  the  Canadian 
Military  Experience 
Kingston,  Ontario 

Melanie  Denis  (613)  541  - 5010  ext  3868 

E-mail  : mailto:aca.aborig.conference.autoch@forces.gc.ca 

Dune  21  - 22,  2006 

Wanuskewin  Heritage  Park  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
Info  : (306)  - 931  - 6767 

Dune  22  - 25,  2006 
O'Chiese  First  Nation  Sundance 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  Alberta 
Info  : 1 (888)  256  - 3884 
(403)  989  - 3943 

Dune  22  - 25,  2006 

8th  Annual  IMAGeNation  Aboriginal  Film  and  Video  Festival 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Info:  Skeena  Rice  (604)  871  - 0173 

www . imag-ination . com 

Dune  23  - 25,  2006 

Saddle  Lake  Cree  Nation  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Saddle  Lake  Cree  Nation,  Alberta 


Info  : 1 (800)  396  - 2167 


Dune  23,  2006 

Pancake  Breakfast  8:30am-ll:00am 

Canadian  Native  Friendship  Centre 

11205-101  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Dean  (780)  479-1999 

Email:  deanbrown@shawbiz . ca 

Dune  23,  2006 

Smudging  The  Streets  7am-10am 

Edmonton-North 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

Kevin  Peacock  (780)  474-8937 

Dune  23,  2006 

Sakimay  First  Nations  Treaty  Day 
Sakimay  Pow  Wow  Grounds  & Community  Complex 
Sakimay  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Cindy  Bunnie  (306)  697-2831  ext:  111 
Carol  Sangwais  (306)  697-2831  ext:  145 

Dune  23-25,  2006 

Saddle  Lake  Cree  Nation  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Saddle  Lake,  Alberta 
Contact:  (780)  726-3829 

Dune  23-25,  2006 

18th  Annual  Trade  Days  Festival 

Old  Trade  School,  Modock  Road, 

Trade,  Tennessee 

Derry  Laney  (229)  787-5180  evenings 
E-mail : mailto : nativeway@mindspring.com 

Dune  23-25,  2006 

7th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Rodeo  Grounds  & Map,  Village  Park, 

Village  of  New  Windsor, 

New  Windsor,  Illinois 

Deanne  Herbert  (309)  667-2214 

E-mail : mailto:tribtres@winco.net 

Dune  23  - 25,  2006 

Sakimay  First  Nation  Pow  Wow 

Sakimay  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 

Randall  Sparvier  or  Chief  Lindsay  Kaye  (306)  697  - 2831 

Dune  23  - 25,  2006 
R.S.E.S.  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Canoe  Creek,  British  Columbia 
Info:  (250)  459  - 2404 

Dune  24,  2006 

Wandering  Spirit  8th  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Calgary,  Alberta 

Host  Drum:  Fly  in  Eagle 

Info:  Dackie  Soppit  (403)  210  - 4924 

Email : wand eringspiritawareness@s haw. ca 

Dune  24-25,  2006 

Edmonton  NAD  Weekend  Festival  10th  Anniversary 
"Celebrating  Diversity" 

10:00am-6:00pm 

Provincial  Legislature  Grounds 


100800-97  Ave 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Dean  (780)  479-1999 

Dune  24-25,  2006 

Battle  River  Horse  Club  Pony  Chuckwagon  Race  Meet 

& Dackpot  Roping/Gymkhana-Tentative 

Little  Pine  First  Nation-HK  Memorial  Race  Track 

Little  Pine  First  Nation,  Sask 

Ron:  (306)  895-2018 

Derome:  (306)  398-2400 

Rodney:  (306)  398-4933 


Dune  24-25,  2006 

Mending  the  Sacred  Hoop  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Cal  Zorn  Recreation  Centre,  300  W.  Russell  Rd. 

Tecumseh,  Michigan 

Abel  Cooper  (517)  263  - 3233 

E - mail:  lehnahweh@msn.com 

Dune  24-25,  2006 

5th  Annual  Native  American  Gathering  & Pow  Wow 
Davenport's  Field  - 3622  Hwy.  70  E. 

Crossville,  Tennesee 

Dana  Sappier  (931)  - 788  - 3917 

Dune  26,  2006 
5th  Annual 

CCAB  Circle  for  2015  Golf  Tournament 
Red  Wood  Meadows  in  Calgary  AB 
Casandra  Bowers  (416)  961-8663 
Frank  (416)  961-  8663  x222 

Dune  27-30,  2006 

Achieving  Objectives:  A New  Approach  to  Land  Claims  Agreements  in  Canada 
Hilton  Lac  Leamy,  Gatineau. 

Info:  http://www.consilium.ca/news.html 

Dune  29,  2006 

SIIT  Annual  Scholarship  Golf  Tournament 
Dakota  Dunes  Golf  Links 
Whitecap  First  Nation,  Sask 
Randell  Morris  (306)  244  - 4444 
E-mail:  mailto:morris@siit.sk.ca 

Dune  30  - Duly  2,  2006 

Beaver  Lake  Treaty  Days 

Beaver  Lake,  Alberta 

Info:  Marilyn  Gladue  (780)  623  - 4276 

Dune  30  - Duly  2,  2006 
Cariboo  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Williams  Lake,  British  Columbia 
Dohn  or  Cathy:  (250)  305  - 2365 

Dune  30  - Duly  2,  2006 

White  Bear  Summer  Pow  Wow 

White  Bear  Pow  Wow  Grounds,  Saskatchewan 

Dason  Lamb  (w)  (306)  577-2461  (h)  (306)  577-2505 

Dune  30  - Duly  2,  2006 

Alexander  1st  Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow 

Alexander  Arbor  Grounds,  Alexander  First  Nation,  Alberta 

Info  : (780)  939  - 5887 


:ULY  2006 


Duly  1 - 2,  2006 

Goodfish  Lake  Treaty  Days  & Talent  Show 
Goodfish  Lake,  Alberta 
Info  : (780)  636  - 7018 

Duly  1 - 2,  2006 

12th  Annual  Musee  - Delaware  Nation 
Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Munsee,  Ontario 
Info:  (519)  - 289  - 5396 

Duly  1 - 3,  2006 

Dames  Smith  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

1 Hour  east  from  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Info  : (306)  864  - 3763 

Duly  2 - 9,  2006 

North  American  Indigenous  Games 

Denver,  Colorado 

Sports  & Rec  Department  ( 306)  665  - 1215 
Courage  Bear  (306)  956  - 1043 
www.nascsports.org 

Duly  6th,  2006 

4th  Annual  NCI-FM  Golf  Classic  2006 

Winnipeg,  MB 

204-772-8255 

Duly  7 - 9,  2006 

Alexis  Nakota  Sioux  Nation 

Annual  Competition  Pow  Wow  & Fastpitch  Tournament 
Alexis  Nakota  Sioux  Nation,  Alberta 
Info  : (780)  967  - 2225 
www.alexisnakotasioux.com 

Duly  7 - 9,  2006 

White  Bear  Summer  Pow  Wow 

White  Bear  Pow  Wow  Grounds,  Saskatchewan 

Stephanie  Redstar  (306)  577-2461 

Shelley  Owatch  (306)  577-4577 

Duly  7 - 9,  2006 
Lil  / Wat  Celebrations  Pow  Wow 
Mt.  Currie,  British  Columbia 
Info:  Oscar  Dames  (604)  894  - 6821 

Duly  7 - 9,  2006 

Lil  / Wat  Celebrations  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Mt.  Currie,  Hwy  99  North  of  Whistler,  Lillooet  Lake  Road,  British  Columbia 
Info  : (604)  894  - 6550 

Duly  7 - 9,  2006 
(CANCELLED) 

Bring  Back  the  Spirit  Contest  Pow  Wow  Celebration 

North  Grand  Beach,  Manitoba 

Competition  Pow  Wow 

Info:  Bonnie  Sypulski  (204)  589-7877 

Email : bringbackthespirit@mts . net 

(CANCELLED) 

Duly  7 - 16,  2006 

Calgary  Stampede  Rodeo  and  World  Famous  Chuckwagon  Races 


Calgary,  Alberta 
1-800-661-1767 

Duly  7 - 9,  2006  & September  15-17,2006 
22nd  Great  Mohican  Indian  Pow  Wow 
Mohican  Reservation  Camp  & Festival  Grounds 
Loudonville,  Ohio 

Info:  Chris  Snively  (800)  766-2267 
Duly  8 - 9,  2006 

Island  In  The  Sun  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Beasusoleil  First  Nation,  Christian  Island,  Onta 
Info  : (705)  247  - 2051 

Duly  11  - 13,  2006 

27th  Annual  A.F.N.  General  Assembly 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Toll  Free  : 1 - (866)  - 869  - 6789 

Duly  12th  - Duly  16th,  2006 

First  Annual  Mi'kmaq  of  Bay  St.  George  Pow  Wow 
Flat  Bay,  Bay  St.  George, 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Dust  2 hours  from  the  Ferry  in  Port  au  Basques 
Info:  Linda  at  lmwells@hotmail.com 

Duly  13  - 22,  2006 

2006  World  Lacrosse  Championships 

London  Ontario 

www.2006worldlacrosse.com 

Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Cold  Lake  1st  Nation  Treaty  Days  Festival 
English  Bay  Treaty  Grounds  Cold  Lake,  Alberta 
Info:  (780)  - 594  - 7183 

Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Khowutzun  Warmland  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Duncan,  British  Columbia 
Info  : (205)  709  - 2248 

Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Opwaaganasiniing  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Across  from  Lake  Flelen 
Nipigon,  Ontario 
Info:  (807)  - 887  - 2510 

Duly  14  - 26,  2006 
Whitefish  Bay  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow  Grounds,  Ontario 
Info  : (807)  226  - 5411 

Duly  15  - 16,  2006 
Mississauga  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Blind  River  Pow  Wow  Grounds 
Blind  River,  Ontario 

Info  : (705)  356  - 5355  or  (705)  356  - 1621 
Duly  19  - 21,  2006 

AFOA  Alberta  & AFOA  BC:  Leadership  Forum 
"Establishing  Effective  First  Nation  Governance" 
& Scholarship  Fundraiser  Golf  Tournament 
Waterton  National  Park,  Alberta 
Info:  www.afoaab.com  or  www.afoa.ca 
Email:  smhoward@telusplanet.net 


Tel:  (403)  734-5446 


Duly  20th,  2006 

2nd  Annual  Tribal  Council  Investment  Group  (TCIG)  Networking  Golf  Tournament 
St.  Andrews  Golf  & Country  Club,  Manitoba 
Phone:  204-947-1916  Whelan  Sutherland 

Duly  20-29,  2006 
Capital  X 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1-888-800-7275 

Duly  20  - 23,  2006 
Kainai  Indian  Days 
Standoff,  Alberta 
Ninastako  Cultural  Centre 
Gloria  Wells  (403)  737  - 3774 

Duly  22  - 23,  2006 

Kikino  2nd  Annual  Slow  Pitch  Tournament 
Kikino  Metis  Settlement,  Alberta 
Deliliah  : (780)  623  - 4161 
Cory  : (780)  404  - 3427  (cell) 

Duly  22  - 23,  2006 

27th  Avenue  Champion  of  Champions  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Chiefswood  Park 
Ohswekan,  Ontario 

Info:  (866)  393  - 3001  or  (515)  445  - 4061 

Duly  24  - 29,  2006 
Lac  St.  Anne  Pilgrimage 
Lac  St.  Anne,  AB 

Duly  28,  29,  30,  2006 

2006  Tsuu  Tina  Golf  Classic  Powwow  and  Rodeo 
Rodeo  and  Powwow  info:  (403)  281-4455 
Golf  Classic:  (403)  949-3733 

Duly  28  - 30,  2006 

Kawacotoose  Agency  Contest  Pow  Wow 

Quinton,  Saskatchewan  Pow  Wow  Grounds, 

Quinton,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  (306)  835  - 2166  or  (306)  835  - 2485 
Duly  28,  29,  30,  2006 

2006  Tsuu  Tina  Golf  Classic  Powwow  and  Rodeo 
Rodeo  and  Powwow  info.  - (403)  281-4455 

Golf  Classic  - (403)  949-3733 

Duly  31st,  2006 

AFOA  Canada's  2nd  Annual  Golf 

(AFOA  Scholarship  fund  raising)  Tournament 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

1-866-722-2362 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  Dune  15,  2006 

http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
DUNE  2006 

* 23-24  2nd  Annual  Eastern  Native  American  Charity  Powwow. 

Whippoorwill  Hollow  Organic  Farm,  Walnut  Grove,  GA.  Info:  (770)  466-7517 

* 23-25  7th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Powwow.  Village  park  & Rodeo 


Grounds,  New  Windsor,  IL.  Info:  309  667-2214 


HIILY  2006 

* 7-9  CANCELLED  Bring  Back  the  Spirit  Pow  Wow  Celebration  Inc.-  2006 
Pow  Wow  Competition.  Hwy  59  & Rd  102.  Grand  Beach,  Manitoba. 

Info:  (204)  589-7877 

* 8-9  11th  Annual  Gathering;  Non-Competition  Cultural  Event.  Franklin,  OH. 
Info:  859-866-0241 

* 8-9  7th  Annual  Acorn  Acres  Campgrounds  Pow  Wow  and  Gathering  of  all 
Peoples.  Benton,  PA.  Info:  570-759-3711  or  rd357@bwkip.com 

* 15-17  Nevada  Indian  Days.  Fallon,  NV.  Info:  (775)  423-2949. 

* 22  LIEA  Powwow. Fraternal  Order  Of  Police  (FOP)  Hall.  10777 
Greenwell  Springs  Road,  Baton  Rouge,  LA. 

Info:  225  775  4368  odissanders@cox.net 

* 22-23  11th  Annual  Powwow.  Vellejo,  CA.  Info:  (707)  557-2140. 

* 28-30  38th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow. 

Los  Angeles,  CA.  Info:  (714)  962-6673. 

* 28  Annual  Grand  Mid-Summer  Powwow.  Queens  County  Farm  Museum, 

Floral  Park,  NY.  Info:  (718)  347-FARM 

* 28  5th  Annual  Gathering  of  the  Lodges.  Cesar  Chavez  Community  Ctr 
Gymnasium,  Oakland,  CA. 

Info:  (510)  535-4440  ext.  486  or  vedag@nativehealth.org 

* 29-30  Ganondagan  Native  American  Dance  & Music  Festival  & Indian 
Art  Market.  Ganondagan  State  Historic  Site,  Victor,  NY. 

Info:  (585)  742-1690;  friends@frontiernet.net 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  June  15,  2006 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca/fp_combo_template. php?path=powwows 

Duly  14  - 16,  2006 

Khowutzun  Warmland  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Duncan,  BC 
Call  (250)  709-2248 
Email  lejdej@hotmail.com 

Duly  21  - 23,  2006 
Ohpikiwahasowin  2006  Powwow 
Norway  House,  Manitoba 

Call  Trudy  Hart  (204)  359-5075  or  (204)  359-4729 
Email  thart@frontiersd.mb.ca 

Duly  26  - 30,  2006 

Meeting  Ground  of  Nations  & Pow  Wow 

Wendake,  Quebec 

Call  (418)  843-5550 

Email  louiskarl . sioui@cnhw. qc . ca 

Website  www. wendake . cawww. wendake . ca/tourisme/eng/ 
car ref our-des-nations/car ref our-des- nations . htm 

Duly  29  - 31,  2006 

Best  and  Biggest  Pow-wow  in  BC 

Kamloops,  BC 

Call  (250)  828-9700 

Email  info@kib.ca 

Website  mtpaulcentre.com 

Duly,  2006 

Whitefish  Bay  Pow  Wow 
Sioux  Narrows,  ON 


Duly,  2006 
Onigaming  Pow  Wow 
Nestor  Falls,  ON 

August  5-6,  2006 

Friendship  Days 

Akwesasne,  Ontario 

Call  (613)  932-9452 

Email  ronathahonni@bellnet . ca 

Website  www.tuscaroras.com/nnatc 

August  5-6,  2006 

Wabusk  4th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Cochrane,  Ontario  POL  1C0 

Call  (705)  272-4497  ext  57  or  34 

Email  ahowifc@puc.net  or  kevinhmy@puc.net 

August  5-7,  2006 

Wikwemikong  Annual  Cultural  Festival 
Wikwemikong,  Ontario 
Call  (705)  859-2385 

Email  dpeltier@wikwemikongheritage. org 

August  19-20,  2006 

Ojibwa  Keeshigun  Native  Festival 

Thunder  Bay,  ON 

Call  Krista  Power-Metcalfe  (807)  473-2357 
Email  krista . power-metcalfe@fwhp . ca 

August  26-27,  2006 

Mississaugas  Of  The  New  Credit  20th  Annual  Three  Fires 

Homecoming  Pow  Wow  And  Traditional  Gathering 

Hagersville,  Ontario 

Call  (905)  768-5686 

Email  ogima2000@mailcity.com 

Website  www.newcreditpowwow.com/ 

September  2-4,  2006 

Wabigoon  Lake  Ojibway  Nation  Traditional  Pow  Wow 

Wabigoon  Lake,  ON 

Call  Mary  Rose  (807)  938-6684 

September  9 - 10,  2006 
Akwesasne  International  Pow  Wow 
Akwesasne  Mohawk  Nation 
Call  (613)  575-2467 
Email  akwesasnepowwow@yahoo.com 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 

November  3-5,  2006 
Hunting  Moon  Pow  Wow 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Call  (414)  847-8015 
Email  lknaack@paysbig.com 
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Peter  Webster,  Frosty  Deere,  Leonard  Peltier  Legal  Team  and  Leonard  Peltier 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Retired  Tulsa  firefighter,  powwow  performer,  Anquoe  dies 
Dune  14,  2006 

TULSA,  Okla.  Retired  Tulsa  firefighter  and  long-time  powwow  performer 
Hack  Anquoe  as  died  at  age  73. 

Anquoe  was  president  of  the  Tulsa  Pow  Wow  Club  and  internationally  known 
as  a powwow  performer.  He  was  a member  of  the  Black  Legs  clan  of  the  Kiowa 
tribe  and  was  a Tulsa  firefighter  for  25  years. 

Rosary  will  be  tonight  at  7 at  Ivy  Funeral  Home  Chapel  and  Mass  will  be 
said  tomorrow  morning  at  11  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church. 

Anquoe  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ella,  three  sons,  four  daughters,  two 
brothers,  two  sisters,  12  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren . 
Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006,  WorldNow  and  KTEN.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Native  community  mourns  loss  of  Kiowa  elder 

lack  V.  Anquoe  passes  away  at  73 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

lune  14,  2006 

Family  members  and  lovers  of  Indian  music  alike  are  mourning  the  death 
of  a Tulsa  firefighter,  veteran  and  traditional  dancer. 

The  family  of  lack  V.  Anquoe  reports  he  passed  away  at  his  Tulsa  home  on 
lune  12,  succumbing  to  a lengthy  illness.  Fie  was  73. 

"The  Anquoe  family  would  like  to  thank  all  of  those  friends  and 
individuals  who  have  helped  in  the  past  or  have  felt  his  songs  over  these 
many  years.  Fie  truly  loved  our  Indian  ways  and  Indian  people,"  said  his 
daughter,  Kelly,  who  along  with  three  sisters  and  three  brothers  survives 
her  father. 

lack  Anquoe  also  leaves  behind  two  brothers,  two  sisters,  12 
grandchildren,  three  great-grandchildren,  and  his  wife  Ella. 

Anquoe  was  a member  of  the  Black  Leggings  Warrior  Society,  a group  of 
Kiowa  veterans  that  perform  twice-yearly  traditional  dances.  Fie  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Tulsa  Pow  Wow  Club  and  worked  as  a Tulsa 
firefighter  for  a quarter-century  before  retiring. 

Fie  toured  the  country  as  lead  singer  with  the  Gray  Florse  Singers,  one  of 
the  first  Native  American  drum  groups  in  the  country.  The  group's  "Gourd 
Talkers"  record,  a collection  of  Kiowa  dance  songs,  is  today  considered  a 
classic  in  Indian  music. 

"Anquoe,  who  danced  as  a youngster,  began  singing  in  1945  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  One  of  his  earliest  performances  came  when  an  uncle  arranged  for 
him  to  sing  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  London,  England.  In  1959,  Anguoe  sang 
at  a pow  wow  in  Gray  Florse,  Oklahoma,"  wrote  Craig  Flarris  of  All  Music 
Guide.  "The  Gray  Florse  Singers  were  the  first  drum  group  [from]  the  United 
States  to  compete  in  Canadian  drum  contests.  In  1979,  the  group  placed 
first  in  every  contest  they  entered  at  the  pow  wow  in  Pigeon  Lake,  Alberta. 
In  addition  to  performing  with  the  Gray  Florse  Singers,  Anquoe  has  lectured 
on  Native  American  music  and  culture  at  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  world." 

Anquoe  was  "born  in  Danuary  of  1933  at  the  home  of  his  parents.  Dames 
Asa  Anquoe  and  Anna  Keahbone-Anquoe,  between  Mountain  View  and  Carnegie, 
Oklahoma.  When  I think  of  all  of  the  successes  and  problems  of  the 
twentieth-century  Native  American  Indian  I think  of  my  dad,"  Kelly  said. 

Anquoe's  influence  will  likely  be  felt  long  after  his  death.  An  online 
discussion  forum  on  the  correct  usage  of  Native  American  words  contains  a 
post  from  a woman  crediting  Anquoe  with  teaching  her  the  translation  of 
the  word  "aho,"  - meaning  thank  you,  you're  welcome  and  goodbye-when  she 
was  a small  girl. 

Fie  will  be  buried  at  Calvary  Cemetery  in  Tulsa. 

A quote  from  Dack  Anquoe:  "Where  the  drum  sits  is  holy  ground.  It  is  our 
duty  to  move  the  spirit  [of  the  drum]  to  the  people." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Hundreds  mourn  Spencer 

GHS  basketball  to  retire  jersey  number  41 
By  Elizabeth  Hardin-Burrola 
Staff  Writer 
Dune  13,  2006 

GALLUP  - Brooke  Spencer's  "bright  light"was  extinguished  last  Wednesday. 

On  Monday,  nearly  1,000  people  gathered  in  Gallup's  Sacred  Heart 
Cathedral  to  mourn  the  community's  loss  of  Spencer,  the  recent  Gallup  High 
School  graduate  and  gifted  athlete  who,  in  the  words  of  her  cousin  Kiyoko 
Patterson,  had  a "warm,  radiant  smile"  that  "filled  a room,  a gym,  a 
field"  and  whose  "bright  light  was  extinguished  too  soon." 

The  standing  room  only  crowd  of  mourners  - family  members,  friends, 
former  teammates,  coaches,  teachers,  and  sports  fans  joined  together  to 
remember  the  18-year-old  girl  who  had  always  wanted  to  play  on  the  Lady 
Bengals'  basketball  team,  who  was  planning  to  go  to  college  in  the  fall  to 
study  nursing,  and  who  wanted  to  someday  have  seven  children. 

Spencer  did  achieve  her  goal  of  becoming  a member  of  the  Lady  Bengals, 
and  her  talents  on  the  basketball  court  helped  lead  the  team  to  recapture 
the  New  Mexico  State  5A  Championship  title  for  Gallup  High  School  this 
spring. 

"She  fulfilled  her  dream,  her  goal,  and  she  had  the  time  of  her  life," 
said  Patterson  of  Spencer's  senior  year  on  the  team. 

But  Spencer's  dreams  of  attending  college,  becoming  a nurse,  and 
becoming  a mother  were  destroyed  by  a senseless  act  of  violence  last  week. 
On  Wednesday,  Dune  7,  Spencer  died  after  being  stabbed  several  times, 
allegedly  by  a former  boyfriend  she  had  reportedly  broken-up  with  recently. 

In  the  funeral  service.  Pastor  Andrew  Begaye  said  Spencer  touched  the 
lives  of  people  in  Gallup,  the  state,  the  Navajo  Nation,  and  even  some 
people  across  the  nation.  "Every  life  that  she  touched,"  he  said,  "that's 
why  you ' re  here. " 

Spencer's  own  life,  Begaye  said,  was  touched  by  someone  else.  Spencer 
was  raised  by  a family  with  Christian  faith,  he  said,  and  she  had  a 
personal  faith  in  God. 

"She  had  a life  changing  experience,"  he  said  of  her  belief  in  Christ. 

Patterson,  who  delivered  the  eulogy  on  behalf  of  her  family,  admitted 
that  Spencer's  "devotion  to  God"  had  given  Spencer's  family  some  peace 
over  the  last  difficult  and  painful  week. 

Patterson  talked  about  Spencer's  family;  her  childhood;  her  years  of 
schooling,  first  at  Rehoboth  and  later  at  Gallup  High;  her  love  for 
children;  her  athletic  talent;  the  college  offers  she  had  received;  and 
her  dreams  for  the  future. 

"Brooke  had  a desire  to  help  people,  and  that's  why  she  wanted  to  be  a 
nurse,"  she  said  of  Spencer's  goals. 

In  addition  to  being  a basketball  player,  Spencer  was  a gifted  softball 
player,  added  Patterson,  who  described  her  cousin  as  a strong  catcher  and 
powerhouse  hitter.  During  her  years  on  Rehoboth 's  team,  she  said,  Spencer 
was  named  to  the  Navajo  Times  All-Area  All-Stars  Softball  Team.  Last  year, 
while  playing  for  an  Albuquerque  traveling  softball  team,  Spencer  was 
named  Most  Valuable  Player  during  a tournament  that  sent  her  team  to  a 
national  World  Series  tournament.  Two  days  after  Spencer's  death,  added 
Patterson,  a softball  scholarship  award  letter  arrived  from  Western  New 
Mexico  University  in  Silver  City. 

Spencer  had  also  received  an  offer  to  play  basketball  for  Cochise 
College,  said  Patterson. 

And  of  course  there  was  that  "fairy  tale,  hard-earned"  state  basketball 
championship  with  her  teammates  from  Gallup  High. 

Spencer's  basketball  coaches  also  addressed  the  mourners.  Assistant 
Coach  Rhonda  Ray  compared  Spencer  to  the  eagles  she  had  seen  soaring  in 
sky  the  day  before  and  to  angels,  like  the  angels  in  the  original  drawing 
that  illustrated  the  funeral  program. 

"She's  touched  us  with  her  wings,"  said  Ray.  "She's  soaring  like  an 
eagle,  our  little  angel." 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  emotional  moments  of  the  service  was  when 
Dohn  Lomasney,  the  tough  basketball  coach  that  Spencer  once  dreamed  of 
playing  for,  addressed  the  crowd. 


"I've  been  blessed  and  honored  to  coach  Brooke/'  said  Lomasney,  who 
admitted  he  was  a man  of  few  words  who  struggled  to  find  the  right  thing 
to  say  to  the  mourners. 

Lomasney  said  Spencer  overcame  sickness  early  in  the  year  and  "went  on 
to  be  the  final  piece  to  the  puzzle"  that  allowed  the  Lady  Bengals  to 
recapture  the  state  title.  Spencer's  jersey  number,  41,  will  be  retired, 
he  announced,  in  a special  ceremony  in  the  fall. 

"We  love  you  Brooke,"  Lomasney  said  with  emotion.  "God  bless  you." 

The  service  concluded  with  a family  member  encouraging  the  mourners  to 
not  lose  sight  of  their  belief  in  faith,  love,  peace,  hope,  and  God.  Many 
of  the  mourners  fought  back  tears  as  family  members  sang  a gospel  song  and 
Spencer's  casket  was  carried  from  the  church  sanctuary. 

Reporter  Elizabeth  Hardin-Burrola  can  be  contacted 
at  (505)  863-6811  ext.  218  or  ehardinburrola@yahoo.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

"RE : Sonnet  Klinner"  

Date:  Thu,  15  Dun  2006  17:03:13  -0500 
From:  "Karen  Cooper"  <kcooper@uabmc . edu> 

Sub j : Crossing  of  fancy  dancer 

Sonnet  Klinner  crossed  yesterday  at  1153  PM.  She  went  to  sleep  and 
was  gone.  Am  guessing  she  is  dancing  for  Creator  in  heaven  and  enjoying 
the  drums.  Her  joy  will  be  missed  here,  but  know  that  she  is  in  a much 
better  place. 

FYI:  Arrangements  are  for  open  casket  viewing  (requested  by  father) 
on  Saturday,  Dune  17th  from  1-3  PM  at  Defferson  Memorial  Gardens  in 
Trussville  with  graveside  services  at  3 PM. 

Please  continue  to  keep  this  family  in  your  prayers.  They  need  as 
much  support  as  we  can  give  them. 

"RE;  Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  19  Dun  2006  08:53:50  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
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Dune  14,  2006 

Ancil  Montgomery  Sanderson 
Pembroke 

Ancil  Montgomery  Sanderson  Sr.,  93,  of  2444  St.  Anna  Road,  died  Dune  11, 
2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Locklear  & Son  Funeral  Home 
Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Sanderson  was  born  Dune  20,  1912,  the  son  of  the  late  Willie  and  Mary 
Dial  Sanderson.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elsie  Paul  Sanderson. 

Sanderson  taught  school  for  more  than  40  years.  He  began  his  teaching 
career  in  a one-teacher  school.  He  taught  more  than  1,500  students  during 
his  career.  He  was  the  last  living  member  of  the  Pembroke  Indian  Normal 
School  class  of  1933. 

Surviving  are  his  second  wife  of  36  years,  Yvonne  Locklear  Sanderson  of 
Pembroke;  three  sons,  Roscoe  P.  Sanderson  of  Florida,  and  Ancil  M. 
Sanderson  Dr.  and  Michael  V.  Sanderson  of  Pembroke;  five  grandchildren, 
Deffery  P.  Sanderson  and  Gregory  K.  Sanderson,  both  of  Lumberton,  Andrea 
Kaye  Sanderson  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  Don  Sanderson  of  Hobart,  Ind.,  and 
Ronald  V.  Sanderson  of  Pembroke;  five  great-grandchildren,  Austin 
Sanderson  and  Andrew  Sanderson,  both  of  Charlotte,  Amanda  Sanderson  of 
Lumberton,  and  Brandon  K.  Sanderson  and  Keri  Beth  Sanderson,  both  of 
Hobart;  and  a host  of  relatived  and  friends. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home. 


Ella  lane  Locklear 
Shannon 

Ella  lane  Locklear,  67,  5654  lacqueline  Lane,  died  lune  11,  2006,  at  UNC 
Hospitals  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  God's  Holy  Assembly  in  Shannon, 
the  Rev.  Hedrick  lones  officiating.  Entombment  will  follow  in  the  Locklear 
family  cemetery  in  Shannon. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Wilton  Locklear  of  the  home;  three  brothers, 
Zeb  Locklear  and  lohnny  Locklear,  both  of  Pembroke,  and  Belton  Locklear  of 
Red  Springs;  and  two  sisters,  Mary  M.  Clark  of  Pembroke  and  Exan  Locklear 
of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  and  Cremation  Service  of  Red  Springs. 

Luke  Locklear 
Maxton 

Luke  Locklear,  72,  of  3089  Red  Hill  Road,  died  Dune  10,  2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Gospel  Chapel  in  Maxton.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Preston  Cemetery.  Arrangements  by  Revels  Funeral  Home  of 
Pembroke . 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Carrie  Mae  Locklear  of  the  home;  a son,  Venus 
Locklear  of  Pembroke;  three  daughters,  Nicie,  Lucy  and  Elizabeth  Locklear, 
all  of  the  home;  three  brothers,  Alfred  Locklear  of  Maxton  and  Paul  and 
Silas  Locklear,  both  of  Raeford;  two  sisters,  Inez  Locklear  of  Aberdeen 
and  Virginia  Brooks  of  Pembroke;  and  three  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the  home. 

Dune  16,  2006 

Aline  Hunt 
Fairmont 

Aline  "Boot"  Hunt,  87,  of  4322  E.  White  Pond  Road,  died  Dune  13,  2006, 
at  McLeod  Medical  Center  in  Dillon,  S.C. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  Fairpoint  Freewill  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Dwight  Deal  and  Tracy  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  Pleasant  View  Church  Cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  three  sons,  Martin  Dones,  Bobby  Dones  and 
Durwood  Hunt;  four  brothers;  and  three  sisters. 

Surviving  are  three  sons.  Dames  Hunt  of  Sumter,  S.C.,  Steman  Dones  of 
Charlotte  and  Cletus  Dones  of  Fairmont;  a daughter,  Lottie  Oxendine  of 
Orrum;  a brother.  Dames  P.  "Sack"  Hunt  of  Fayetteville;  11  grandchildren; 
and  12  great-grandchildren . 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Alzheimer's  Association  of  North  Carolina,  400 
Oberline  Road,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  27605. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Friday  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  of  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

Dune  15,  2006 

Aline  Hunt 

FAIRMONT  - Ms.  Aline  "Boot"  Hunt,  87,  of  4322  E.  White  Pond  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  Dune  13,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Saturday  in  Fairpoint  Freewill  Baptist  Church. 
Burial  in  Pleasant  View  Church  cemetery.  Floyd  Funeral  Services  of 
Fairmont . 

Visitation:  7 to  9 p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral  home  and  other  times  at 
the  home. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Dames,  Steman  and  Cletus;  daughter,  Lottie  Oxendine; 
brother.  Dames;  11  grandchildren;  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

Memorials:  Alzheimer's  Association  of  N.C.,  400  Oberlin  Road,  Raleigh, 

NC  27605. 


Dune  18,  2006 


Redmond  Chavis 

LUMBERTON  - Redmond  Chavis,  69,  of  Lumberton,  died  Saturday,  Dune  17, 
2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Catholic 
Church.  Burial  in  Floyd  Memory  Gardens. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 p.m.  Monday  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & Crematory. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Duanita;  sons,  Christopher  and  Dose;  daughters,  Sonia 
Feliciano  and  Samantha;  brothers,  George,  Chalmers  and  Gene;  sister,  Mary 
Huckabee;  16  grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Dune  13,  2006 

Anna  Belle  Cucumber 

Cherokee  - Anna  Belle  Cucumber,  56,  of  the  Wolfetown  Community  died 
Monday,  Dune  12,  2006,  at  her  residence. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Owen  and  Agnes 
Bigwitch  Littlejohn.  She  was  a former  employee  of  Cherokee  Flarrahs'  Casino. 

She  was  survived  by  her  husband  of  35  years,  Alfred  G.  Cucumber;  three 
sons,  Dohnathan  D.  Littlejohn,,  Alfred  Reno  Cucumber,  Eric  Cucumber,  all 
of  Cherokee;  three  daughters,  Gary  Lynn  Littlejohn,  Pauline  Littlejohn, 
Heather  Marie  Cucumber,  all  of  Cherokee;  four  sisters,  Laura  Saunooke  of 
Robbinsville,  Yahnie  Squirrel  of  Cherokee,  Arnessa  Wilnoty  of  Cherokee, 
Betty  Mae  Locust  of  Cherokee;  several  grand  and  great-grandchildren . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Cherokee  United 
Methodist  Church.  The  Rev.  Steve  Phillipi  will  officiate  with  burial  in 
the  Cucumber  Family  Cemetery. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Tuesday  by  Crisp  Funeral 
Home  to  await  the  service  hour. 

Dune  19,  2006 

George  Bradley 

Cherokee  - George  Bradley,  20,  died  Saturday,  Dune  17,  2006. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Rock  Spring  Baptist 
Church,  Cherokee. 

Moody  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium,  Sylva,  is  assisting  the  family. 

Lois  Farthing 

Cherokee  - Lois  Farthing,  83,  of  Cherokee,  died  Sunday,  Dune  18,  2006. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Cherokee  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Cherokee. 

Visitation  will  be  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Monday  at  Moody  Funeral  Home  and 
Crematorium,  714  W.  Main  St.,  Sylva. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

Dune  17,  2006 

Sonnette  Klinner 

KLINNER,  SONNETTE,  age  6,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama  passed  away  Dune  14, 
2006.  She  attended  The  Sunshine  School.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
grandfather,  Charles  Golliver. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  David  and  Amy  Klinner;  grandparents, 

Marcus  and  Imogene  Klinner,  Shirley  Golliver,  Christine  Golliver,  and 
numerous  extended  family  members. 

An  11:00  AM  graveside  service  will  be  held  on  Dune  17,  2006  at  Defferson 
Memorial  Gardens  East,  Reverend  Doseph  Slane  officiating.  The  family  will 
receive  friends  one  hour  prior  to  the  service  at  the  funeral  home. 

In  lieu  of  flowers  donations  may  be  made  to  Camp  Smile  a Mile  Alabamas 
Camp  for  Children  With  Cancer,  in  memory  of  Sonnette  Klinner. 

Defferson  Memorial  Funeral  Home  directing. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Birmingham  News. 

Dune  13,  2006 
Doris  D.  Carlson 

Doris  D.  Carlson,  age  76  of  Redby,  MN.  Died  Dune  8,  2006  at  the  Merit 
Care  Health  Center  in  Fargo,  ND. 

She  was  born  Dune  18,  1939  in  Red  Lake,  MN  to  parents,  Peter  and  Susan 
Graves.  She  married  Carl  Carlson  August  14,  1953  in  Redby,  MN.  And  they 
made  their  home  in  Redby.  She  had  worked  as  a Home  Health  Aid. 

Her  husband,  Carl  proceeded  her  in  death  Nov.  30,  1992. 

Doris  is  survived  by  4 daughters,  Rhonda  Graves  of  Wisconsin;  Mary  Lou 
Carlson,  St.  Doseph,  MN;  Sidney  Carlson,  and  Pearl  Carlson,  both  of  Redby; 

2 sons,  Carl  Carlson,  Dr.,  and  Wayne  Carlson,  both  of  Redby;  Special  niece 
Myrna  Spears,  Redby;  and  3 grandchildren. 

Services  are  at  2 PM.  Tuesday,  Dune  13,  2006,  at  St.  Antipas  Episcopal 
Church,  Redby,  with  Verna  Woods  officiating.  Interment  in  St.  Antipas 
Episcopal  Cemetery,  Redby,  MN. 

Casket  Bearers:  Wesley  Graves,  Harley  Graves,  Dim  Dudley,  Donnie  Spears, 
Mike  Spears  and  Carl  Carlson  III. 

Honorary  Bearers:  Myrna  Spears,  Leah  Spears,  Marie  Spears,  Roxanne 
Graves,  Winnefred  Duarez,  Donna  Spears,  Mary  Kingbird,  Rita  Beaulieu,  and 
Mary  Rose  Skinaway. 

Linda  L.  Kingbird,  49 

Linda  (Daney)  L.  Kingbird,  49,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Dune  11, 
2006,  in  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  this  afternoon  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in 
Cass  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Friday.  Burial 
will  be  in  Fairbanks  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Dune  14,  2006 

Esther  Carole  Wakonabo 

Esther  Carole  Wakonabo,  68,  of  Deer  River,  Minn.,  died  on  Thursday,  Dune 
8,  2006,  in  Deer  River. 

A funeral  was  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  Inger  Community  Center 
in  Inger,  Minn. 

The  Carroll  Funeral  Home  of  Deer  River  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

Dune  14,  2006 
Linda  L.  Kingbird,  49 

Linda  (Daney)  L.  Kingbird,  49,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Dune  11, 
2006,  in  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  George  Ross  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  this  afternoon  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  in 
Cass  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Friday.  Burial 
will  be  in  Fairbanks  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Dune  15,  2006 

Esther  Carole  Wakonabo,  68 

Esther  Carole  Wakonabo,  68,  of  Deer  River,  Minn.,  died  on  Thursday,  Dune 


8,  2006,  in  Deen  River. 

A funeral  was  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  at  the  Inger  Community  Center 
in  Inger j Minn. 

The  Carroll  Funeral  Home  of  Deer  River  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Dune  14,  2006 
Russell  Loud  Hawk 

OGLALA  - Russell  Loud  Hawk,  85,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  Dune  9,  2006,  at 
Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Kenneth  Loud  Hawk,  Oglala,  and  Russell 
Redner,  Olympia,  Wash.;  two  daughters,  Paula  Loud  Hawk  and  Arlette  Loud 
Hawk,  both  of  Oglala;  two  brothers,  Nasan  Backs  and  Tex  Broken  Nose,  both 
of  Oglala;  and  two  sisters,  Eleanor  Slow  Bear  and  Goldie  Eagle  Louse,  both 
of  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Loneman  School  in  Oglala. 
Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Dune  16,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev. 
Agnes  Tyon  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by  Wilmer  Mesteth. 
Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  15,  2006 

Zintkala  To  and  Zintkala  Zi  Win  Spotted  Horse 

PIERRE  - Zintkala  To  "Blue  Bird"  and  Zintkala  Zi  Win  "Yellow  Bird  Woman" 
Spotted  Horse,  infant  twins  of  Rachael  Condon  and  Bronson  Spotted  Horse  of 
Pierre,  were  stillborn  Monday,  Dune  5,  2006,  in  Pierre. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Dune  16,  at  the  Catholic  church  in 
Red  Scaffold,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  and  Deacon  Ted  Knife  Sr. 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at  the  Catholic  church 
cemetery  in  Red  Scaffold. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 
Dune  17,  2006 
Sylvester  Bad  Cob 

WANBLEE  - 83,  Wanblee,  died  Thursday,  Dune  15,  2006,  in  Wanblee.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

Survivors  include  three  sisters,  Sarah  Standing  Bear,  Kadoka,  and  Betty 
Lou  Red  Bird  and  Renabelle  Standing  Bear,  both  of  Wanblee. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Sunday,  Dune  18,  at  Crazy  Horse 
School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  20,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Rob  Kroll  and  Deacon  Gerald  Bush  officiating  and 
traditional  services  by  Mr.  Richard  Moves  Camp  and  Mr.  Russell  Eagle  Bear. 
Burial  will  be  at  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Esther  L.  Charging  Thunder 

OGLALA  - Esther  L.  Charging  Thunder,  73,  Oglala,  died  Thursday,  Dune  15, 
2006,  at  her  home. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Earl  Charging  Thunder,  Oglala;  one 
daughter,  Faye  Charging  Thunder,  Oglala;  three  grandchildren;  and  two 
great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Dune  19,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  21, 
at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Dolin' s Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  19,  2006 


Monte  Ecoffey 


WOUNDED  KNEE  - Monte  Ecoffey,  40,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Sunday,  Dune  18, 
2006,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Matthew  Red  Shirt 

WAKPAMNI  - Matthew  Red  Shirt,  58,  Wakpamni,  died  Saturday,  Dune  17,  2006 
in  Yankton. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  14,  2006 
Dack  V.  Anquoe 

ANQUOE  - Dack  V.  Family  and  friends  mourn  the  passing  of  Tulsa  Kiowa 
traditionalist  in  the  Native  American  Powwow  world.  Dack  V.  Anquoe,  born 
Danuary  28,  1933  in  Mountain  View,  OK,  died  Monday,  Dune  12,  2006  at  his 
home  in  Tulsa. 

He  is  survived  by:  his  wife,  Ella;  sons,  Dackie,  Kelly  and  Redcloud;  and 
daughters,  Robyne,  Liane,  Damie  and  Emilia;  12  grandchildren;  3 great- 
grandchildren; brothers,  Truman  and  Dim;  and  sisters,  Anita  and  Marjorie. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Tamara  Dill.  Dack  was  a 
retired  Tulsa  Firefighter.  He  attended  Riverside  Indian  School,  Marquette 
of  Tulsa  and  Bacone  College.  Fitzgerald  Funeral  Home  will  provide  Rosary 
service  at  7 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Dune  14,  2006. 

Funeral  service  will  be  held  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  at 
11  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Dune  15,  2006. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  World  Publishing  Co.  All  rights  reserved. 

Dune  18,  2006 
Bernadine  Roy 

Bernadine  Roy,  longtime  resident  of  the  Ponca  City  area,  passed  away 
Friday,  Dune  16,  2006,  in  Willow  Haven  Nursing  Home  in  Tonkawa.  She  was  72 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Dune  18,  at  the  Ponca 
Indian  Nazarene  Church.  A noon  meal  will  be  held  Monday,  at  the  Ponca 
Tribal  Cultural  Center  with  the  funeral  services  to  follow  at  2 p.m.  at 
the  Ponca  Indian  Nazarene  Church  with  the  Rev.  Lewis  Headman  presiding. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction 
of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Bernadine  was  born  Dec.  1,  1933,  on  the  Ponca  Tribal  Reservation,  the 
daughter  of  Perry  Crazy  Bear  and  Nora  Cries  for  War  Crazy  Bear.  She 
received  her  education  in  the  Ponca  City  Public  Schools.  Bernadine  was  an 
assistant  teacher  in  the  Ponca  City  area  schools  some  30  years. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Nazarene  Church.  Her  enjoyments 
included  tribal  functions,  singing  church  songs  and  spending  time  with  her 
grandchildren . 

She  is  survived  by  her  two  daughters,  Marcella  Hudson  and  Brazia  Roy, 
both  of  Ponca  City;  three  sisters,  Clairene  Arkeketa  and  Norene  Pappan, 
both  of  Ponca  City,  and  Mildrene  Mihecoby  of  Fletcher;  seven 
grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Mike  Roy; 
daughter,  Vanessa  Roy;  two  sisters,  Duanell  Pappan  and  Rose  Sharon  Blue 
Back;  and  one  brother,  Bennett  Crazy  Bear  Sr. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  grandsons,  Lonnie  Roy,  Mike  Hudson,  P.D.  Hudson, 
Mitchell  Deroin,  Dordan  Deroin  and  William  Arkeketa. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

Dune  14,  2006 

Bill  Haney 

William  Woodrow  "Bill"  Haney,  62,  died  Sunday,  Dune  11.  Wake  service  was 
6:30  p.m.  to  8 p.m.  Tuesday.  Service  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  First 


Baptist  Church  with  Mike  Harjo  and  Alfred  Berryhill  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Little  Cemetery  with  full  military  honors 
performed  by  the  Seminole  Nation  Honor  Guard. 

Swearingen  Funeral  Home  of  Seminole  is  directing  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Dune  16,  2006 

Vernon  'Crib'  Horse 

CARNEGIE  - Funeral  for  Vernon  "Crib"  Horse,  85,  Carnegie,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Cedar  Creek  United  Methodist  Church,  Carnegie. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  church. 

Mr.  Horse  died  Wednesday,  Dune  14,  2006,  in  Carnegie. 

Burial  will  be  at  Saddle  Mountain  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Ray  & 
Martha's  Funeral  Home,  Carnegie. 

He  was  born  Feb.  14,  1921,  in  Lawton,  to  Albert  and  Kessa  Doyebi  Horse. 
He  has  lived  in  Carnegie  the  past  20  years  after  residing  in  Oklahoma  City 
for  many  years.  He  was  a member  of  Cedar  Creek  Methodist  Church  and  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Chief  Huntinghorse. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Danice  Dones,  Anadarko;  three 
granddaughters:  Traci  Creepingbear,  Melissa  Creepingbear  and  Kelli 
Collins;  a niece  Deborah  Starr,  Oklahoma  City;  several  nephews;  many 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren;  an  adopted  daughter,  Denise 
Geimausaddle,  Carnegie,  and  children,  Martina  and  Kane;  and  six  cousins: 
Vivian  Komardley  and  Larry  Kotay,  both  of  Apache;  Dorothy  Gray  and  Stella 
Rivera,  both  of  Carnegie;  Faye  Dones,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  and  Ralph  Kotay, 
Stecker . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents : Huntinghorse  and  Peatmah; 
his  parents;  his  wife,  Margaret;  four  brothers:  Roy  Myers,  Kelly  and 
Richard  Horse;  two  sisters:  Maggie  Madbull  and  Mary  Ruth  Boyiddle;  and  a 
grandson,  Mirac  Creepingbear  Dr. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Dune  13,  2006 

Richard  Leon  Herrod 

Funeral  services  for  Calvin  resident  Richard  Leon  Herrod  will  be  held 
2 p.m.  Friday  at  Tookparfka  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  Herrod  family  cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hudson- 
Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Hudson- 
Phillips  Funeral  Home  Chapel.  Revernd  Malcolm  Tiger  and  Reverend  Doe 
Bruner  will  be  officiating.  Herrod,  55,  died  Dune  12  at  the  Carl  Albert 
Indian  Healt  Facility. 

Herrod  was  born  March  21,  1951  in  Calvin  to  Robert  and  Louise  Herrod. 

He  grew  up  in  Calvin  and  graduated  from  Calvin  Schools.  He  was  employed 
as  a ranch  hand. 

Herrod  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  two  brothers,  Frank  Harjo 
and  Layy  Mchee;  and  one  sister,  Gladysteen  Herrod. 

He  is  survived  by  seven  sisters,  Elouise  Harjo,  Holdenville,  Katie 
Herrod,  Leona  Herrod,  and  Estelle  Herrod,  all  of  Clavin,  Zula  Herrod  and 
Frances  Herrod,  both  of  Ada,  and  Minnie  Mitchell  of  Seminole;  three 
brothers,  Amos  Harjo,  Dr.,  Cyril,  Lewis  Harjo  of  Holdenville,  and  Dohn 
Herrod  of  Ada. 

Paul  bearers  will  be  Robert  Harrison,  Philip  Bear,  Dosh  Harrison, 
Mitchell  Todd  Harjo,  Kenneth  Mehringer,  Anthony  Fish,  Tyrone  Washington, 
Blaine  Harjo,  Chuck  Sweeney,  and  Dacob  Bear. 

Honorary  Paul  Bearers  include  Dan  Simmer,  Samuel  McClure,  Dohnathan 
Herrod,  Robert  Meashintubby,  and  Curtis  Burns. 

William  Haney  Dr. 

Funeral  service  for  lifelong  Seminole  resident  William  Woodrow  "Bill" 


Haney,  Dr.  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  First  Baptist  Church, 
Seminole . 

Interment  with  full  military  rites  performed  by  the  Semi-nole  Nation 
Honor  Guard  is  to  follow  at  Little  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home,  Seminole. 

Wake  services  are  scheduled  for  6:30  p.m.  tonight  at  Swearingen  Funeral 
Home  Chapel. 

Haney,  62,  died  Sunday,  Dune  11,  2006  at  his  home.  He  was  born  Aug. 8, 
1943  in  Seminole  to  William  Woodrow  Haney  and  Hattie  Louise  (Harjo) 

Haney. 

He  attended  school  in  his  younger  years  at  Prairie  Valley  Grade  School 
and  then  at  Sequoyah  Indian  School  at  Tahlequah.  Haney  also  attended 
Hitichitee  Methodist  Church  in  his  youth. 

Haney  was  an  artist  who  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  during 
Vietnam  and  was  a very  active  member  of  the  Seminole  Nation  Honor  Guard 
and  V.F.W. 

His  parents  and  one  sister,  Nona  Haney,  preceded  him  in  death. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Chris  Haney  of  Tecumseh  and  Nick  Haney  of 
Claremore;  one  daughter,  Stephanie  Haney  of  Tahlequah;  three  brothers. 
Chief  Enoch  Kelly  Haney  of  Seminole,  Willie  Haney  of  Morris  and  Terry 
Spencer  of  Mustang;  one  sister,  Greta  Ruminer  of  Seminole;  seven 
grandchildren  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  Glenda  Stephens  of 
Claremore. 

Messages  of  condolence  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at 
www. swearingenfuneralhome.  com. 

Dune  14,  2006 

Michael  Harjo 

Funeral  services  for  Sasakwa  resident  Michael  Dames  Harjo  are  scheduled 
for  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Rock  Springs  Baptist  Church  with  Rev.  Houston 
Tiger  officiating. 

Wake  services  are  scheduled  for  6:30  p.m.  tonight  at  Stout-Phillips 
Funeral  Home  Chapel  and  the  body  will  lie  in  state  until  4 p.m.  Thursday. 
Interment  is  to  take  place  at  Rock  Springs  Cemetery  under  the  direction 
of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Harjo,  49,  died  Monday,  Dune  12,  2006  in  an  Oklahoma  City  hospital.  He 
was  born  Nov.  26,  1956  in  Sasakwa  to  Donah  and  Effie  (Carpitcher)  Harjo, 
and  he  attended  Vamoosa  Schools. 

His  father  (1966);  brother,  Thomas  Harjo;  sister,  DoAnn  Harjo  and 
grandson,  Desmond  Harjo  preceded  him  in  death. 

Surviving  is  his  mother,  Effie  Harjo  of  Wewoka;  five  children,  Sheila 
Carter  of  Altus,  Daniel  Harjo  of  Ardmore,  Doni  Harjo  of  Seminole,  Thomas 
Harjo  of  Ardmore  and  Michael  Harjo  of  Altus;  11  grandchildren;  two 
sisters,  Michele  Harjo  and  Melissa  Dohnson,  both  of  Wewoka  and  one 
brother,  Dimsey  Harjo  of  Wewoka. 

Pallbearers  for  the  services  will  be  Kris  Carter,  Earl  Davis,  Mike 
Factor,  Dewayne  Coon,  Howard  West  and  Louis  Yahola. 

Honorary  bearers  will  be  Doe  Dohnson,  Bryant  Dohnson,  Leon  Morgan, 

Andy  Dohnson  and  Mike  Williams. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

Dune  15,  2006 

Wilbert  Mark 
Mitten  Rock 

April  15,  1911  - Dune  11,  2006 

Wilbert  Mark,  95,  of  Mitten  Rock,  died  Sunday,  Dune  11,  2006,  in 
Shiprock.  He  was  born  April  15,  1911,  in  Red  Rock,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Thursday,  Dune  15,  at  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Red  Valley,  with  Pastor  Howard  Begay 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Red  Valley  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Highway  491, 
(505)  368-4607. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 

Dune  13,  2006 
Billy  Cox  Platero  Sr. 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Billy  Platero  Sr.,  68,  will  be  1 p.m., 
Wednesday,  Dune  14  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Crownpoint . 

Platero  Sr.  died  Dune  9 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Feb.  27,  1938  in 
To'hajiilee  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Platero  Sr.  was  a member  of  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  employed  with  the  BIA 
as  a draftman  in  Albuquerque  and  Gallup  for  25  years  and  was  a member  of 
the  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Billy  Platero  Dr.,  Anderson  Parkett,  Sampson 
Enrico  and  William  Platero  of  To'hajiilee;  daughters,  Anita  Enrico, 

Loretta  Martinez,  Rita  Begay  of  Crownpoint,  Loretta  Platero,  Wendy  P., 
Charolette  P.  and  Yvette  Platero  of  To'hajiilee;  brothers,  Benny,  Albert 
and  Daniel  D.  Platero  of  To'hajilee;  sisters,  LaVerne  P.  Storer,  Lillian  P 
Manuelito  and  Leeannie  Willie  of  To'hajiilee;  38  grandchildren  and  five 
great-grandchildren . 

Platero  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Frances  Ration  Platero 
and  parents.  Dose  and  Alta  Platero. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alden  Billie,  Billy  Platero  Dr.,  Quintin  Williams, 
Sampson  Enrico,  Anderson  Parkett  Sr.  and  Tennison  Descheny. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Onious  Chee 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Services  for  Onious  Orlando  Chee,  1-year  old,  will  be  at 
11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dune  14  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  in  St.  Michaels,  Ariz. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Chee  died  Dune  10  in  Fort  Defiance  and  was  born  May  7,  2005  in 
Albuquerque  into  the  Yucca  Fruit  People  Clan  for  the  Folded  Arms  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  parents,  Orlando  Yazzie  and  Theodora  Chee,  both  of 
Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  Donathan  Chee,  Doshua  Chee,  Bailey  Hoshnic,  all 
of  Fort  Defiance,  Orien  Oalonn,  Tremaine  and  Tarren  Bryant,  all  of  Rock 
Point,  Ariz.;  sister,  Breanna  Hoshnic  of  Fort  Defiance;  grandparents 
Theordore  Chee  Dr.,  Ruby  Chee  and  Louise  Yazzie. 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandfather  Sonntagg  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Dune  14,  2006 
Dohn  Begay 

RABBITBRUSH  - Services  for  Dohn  Begay,  78,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Thursday, 
Dune  15  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Doyle  Hales  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Begay  died  Dune  11  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Dune  16,  1927  in 
Rabbitbrush  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle 
People  Clan. 

Begay  was  employed  with  the  railroad,  old  sawmill,  NFPI,  Navajo  Nation 
ONEO  and  retired  from  Window  Rock  Unifed  School  District.  He  was  president 
grazing  officer  and  planning  board  of  the  Fort  Defiance  Chapter.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Native  American  Church,  Navajo  Medicine  Man's  Assoication 
and  Begay  Brothers  Rodeo  Co.  His  hobbies  included  carpentry,  rodeos, 
farming,  ranching,  basketball,  and  Navajo  ceremonies. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nellie  L.  Begay;  sons,  Curtis  Begay  Sr., 
Kenneth  Begay  Sr.,  Dohn  Begay  Dr.,  Clarence  Begay  and  Virgil  Begay  Sr.; 
daughters,  Priscilla  Smith,  Pearl  B.,  Evelyn  Attakai  and  Nellie  Anne  Begay 
all  of  Rabbitbrush;  46  grandchildren  and  36  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Chinbaa  Muskett  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kendrick  Begay  Sr.,  Leander  Begay,  Aaron  Henry, 
Donyatt  Begay,  Donas  Smith  and  Dulian  Smith. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Fort  Defiance  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  15,  2006 
Priscilla  M.  Begay 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Priscilla  M.  Begay,  65,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dune  17  at  St.  Michaels  Mission.  Father  Gilbert 
Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community 
Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  at  Helen  Davis's  residence,  NHA  Housing  #11, 

Kinlichee  at  7 p.m.,  Friday,  Dune  16. 

Begay  died  Dune  12  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  She  was  born  May  14,  1941  in 
Ganado,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows 
Together  People  Clan. 

Begay  graduated  from  St.  Michaels  High  School.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  Sage  Memorial  Hospital  and  Blessed  Kateri.  She  was 
employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Social  Services  and  the  BIA. 

Survivors  include  his  husband,  Dennison  Begay  of  Kinlichee;  and  brother, 
Michael  Martinez. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Dose  and  Helen  Martinez; 
sisters,  Helena  Yazhe  and  Delores  Dackson;  and  brother,  Doesph  Martinez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Don  Dackson,  Clyde  Martinez,  Francis  Tsosie,  Brandon 
Nez  and  Doseph  Dackson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Kinlichee  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Raymond  Edison 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Raymond  Edison,  30,  will  be  11  a.m.,  Friday, 

Dune  16  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Robert  Arviso  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Sunset  Cemetery. 

Edison  died  Dune  10  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  24,  1976  in  Gallup 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People  Clan. 

Edison  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School  and  attended  UNM  Branch.  He 
was  employed  with  Wal-Mart.  His  hobbies  included  fishing,  playing  video 
games,  and  collecting  movies. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dovanna  Edison;  sons,  Raynaldon  Roy  Edison 
of  Pinedale;  daughters,  Rachelle  Alice  Edison  and  Krischelle  Rae  Edison, 
both  of  Pinedale;  parents,  Roy  Edison  Sr.  of  Pinedale  and  Shirley  Edison 
of  Red  Rock;  brothers,  Harrison  Begay  Sr.  of  Red  Rock,  Roy  Edison  Dr.  of 
Shiprock,  Rene  Edison  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  Reynold  Edison  and  Nathaniel 
Edison  both  of  Pinedale;  sisters,  Carol  Edison  and  Shirleen  Edison  both  of 
Coyote  Canyon;  and  grandmother,  Mary  Begay  of  Red  Rock. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harrison  Begay,  Herman  Edison  Dr.,  Roy  Edison,  Rene 
Edison,  Randall  Edison,  Reynold  Edison  and  Nathaniel  Edison. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Red  Rock  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  17,  2006 
Doe  Benally 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Doe  Benally,  74,  will  10  a.m., 

Monday  Dune  19.  Pastor  Daniel  Cleveland  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Old  Red  Lake  Road,  five  miles  north  of  Fort  Defiance. 

Benally  died  Dune  14  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dan.  27,  1932  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan 

Benally  attended  Fort  Wingate  Elementary  School.  He  was  employed  with 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  BIA,  Branch  Roads  of  Fort  Defiance.  He  enjoyed 
doing  art  projects  and  going  to  revivals. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Ernest  Benally  of  Window  Rock,  Eugene  Abe 
and  Milton  Benally  both  of  Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  Freddie  Benally  of 
Burley,  Idaho  and  Elbert  A.  Benally  of  Fort  Defiance;  sisters,  Elizabeth  B 


Beyale  of  Church  Rock;  and  five  grandchildren . 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  his  wife,  Rosie  Benally;  daughter,  Darlene 
and  Eva  lean  Benally;  son,  Doe  Benally  Dr.;  brothers,  Arkie  Belone,  Ned 
Benally,  Hoskie  Belone  and  sister,  Mae  Dune  Benally;  and  parents, 

Yilhesbah  Belone  Benally  and  Ashley  Benally. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Fort  Defiance  Chapter. 

Dameson  Damie  Saunders 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Dameson  Saunders,  48,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Saunders  died  Dune  14  in  Thoreau.  He  was  born  Oct.  5,  1957  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Two  Came  to  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together 
People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  19,  2006 

Aaron  Anthony  Manuelito 

MESA,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Aaron  Manuelito,  30,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Tuesday 
Dune  20  at  Living  Word  Bible  Church,  3520  E.  Brown  Rd.,  Mesa,  Ariz.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Mesa  Cemetery,  Mesa. 

Visitation  will  be  from  6-8  p.m.,  today. 

Manuelito  died  Dune  15  in  Mesa.  He  was  born  Duly  8,  1975  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Manuelito  graduated  from  Westwood  High  School,  Mesa,  received  a 
certificate  from  I.T.  Technical  Institute  in  Phoenix  and  was  attending 
Mesa  Community  College.  His  hobbies  included  car  shows  and  playing 
basketball . 

Suvivors  included  his  parents,  Dulia  Ann  and  Anthony  Manuelito  of  Mesa; 
brothers,  Terry  Dames  Manuelito  and  Adrian  David  Manuelito  both  of  Mesa; 
sister,  Tonya  Marie  Coakley  of  Mesa;  and  grandparents,  Dohn  D.  and  Helen  R 
Begay  of  Tohatchi  and  Mary  Manuelito  of  Sawmill,  Ariz. 

Manuelito  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Dennis  Manuelito  Sr. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Kevin  Moeckel,  Patrick  Begay,  Augustine  Anderson  III 
Ivan  D.  Short,  Dennis  Manuelito  Dr.  and  Corneleus  Manuelito. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  Living  Word  Bible  Church. 

Norman  Damon 

SAWMILL,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Norman  Damon,  60,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Damon  was  born  Oct.  24,  1946  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter 
Water  People  clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Dune  18,  2006 

Delores  Mae  Ayze 

Delores  Mae  Ayze,  age  52,  of  San  Carlos,  Arizona,  passed  away  Dune  15, 
2006.  A Wake  will  be  held  Monday  Dune  19,  2006  at  6:00  A.M.  at  American 
Indian  Church. 

Services  will  be  held  Monday,  Dune  19,  2006  at  at  10:00  A.M.  at  American 
Indian  Church,  White  Mountain  Ave.,  San  Carlos,  AZ. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Dune  16,  2006 

Dennis  Yazzie 

Dennis  Roy  Yazzie,  57,  of  Blackfalls,  died  Friday,  Dune  9,  2006,  in 


Flagstaff,  of  natural  causes.  Mr.  Yazzie  was  born  at  home  in  Blackfalls  on 
Duly  18,  1948,  to  Haskie  Yazzie  and  Della  B.  Yazzie. 

Mr.  Yazzie  was  a calf/team  roper  when  he  was  growing  up  on  the 
Reservation.  His  family  also  had  a ranch  with  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 

He  worked  for  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  for  several  years,  and  for 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Mr.  Yazzie  is  survived  by  his  son,  Dennison  Roy  Yazzie;  daughter  Cheryl 
Spencer  Yazzie  (Soda);  brothers  Bruce  Yazzie  and  Kenneth  Yazzie  of 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Milton  Yazzie  and  Ervin  D.  Yazzie  of  Blackfalls;  three 
nieces;  four  nephews;  and  one  great-nephew. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Haskie  Yazzie;  sister  Vera 
Nelson;  and  grandmother  Sallie  Lee,  all  of  Blackfalls. 

Graveside  services  will  be  Saturday  at  10  a.m.  MST  at  Blackfalls 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Desert  Memorial  Funeral  Home  in  Tuba 
City. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Dune  19,  2006 

William  (Bill)  F.  Yallup,  Sr. 

TOPPENISH  - On  September  4,  1926,  the  Creator  blessed  Thomas  K.  Yallup 
and  Alice  Stooyat  Charley  with  a son,  William  F.  Yallup.  He  was  born  in  a 
tepee  in  the  tribal  village  at  the  annual  Labor  Day  Rodeo  in  Ellensburg, 
Washington.  On  Dune  17,  2006,  William  completed  his  Circle  of  Life's 
Dourney.  A respected  elder  and  leader  to  his  Yakama  people,  other  tribes 
and  colleagues,  he  generously  shared  his  expressions  of  love  and 
friendship  with  others. 

William's  paternal  grandparents  were  Chief  We  Yallup,  who  descended  from 
the  seventh  Treaty  signer  Wish-Och-Kmpits  and  Annie  Chess.  His  maternal 
grandparents  were  Wesley  Charley  and  Annie  Dim.  William's  Indian  names 
were  Chow  wah  wut  yukt  of  the  Palouse  and  Weal  ul  kaich  of  the  Kah  milt 
pah.  He  spoke  fluent  Yakama  and  English.  William  was  a full-blood  enrolled 
member  of  the  Yakama  Nation. 

William  was  raised  in  the  traditional  manner  of  his  people.  He  listened 
and  learned  from  elders  who  had  links  to  those  who  were  present  during  and 
after  the  Treaty  Days'  signing.  His  teachings  included  politics  which 
became  an  important  element  in  his  life. 

Bill  attended  Toppenish  Schools.  In  his  Senior  Year  he  transferred  to 
Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Oregon,  where  he  graduated  in  1945.  He 
attended  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Yakima  Valley  Dunior 
College;  Sacramento  State  College;  and  Central  Washington  State  College. 

In  1956,  Bill  completed  the  term  of  a deceased  Tribal  Council  member. 

His  father  was  also  on  the  Tribal  Council.  In  I960,  he  was  an  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Tribal  Council.  He  strived  to  learn  all  aspect  of  the 
Yakama  Reservation  and  its  ceded  area.  Bill  knew  that  the  natural 
resources  could  not  speak  for  themselves.  He  was  committed  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  natural  resources  for  the  future  generations  to  come. 

He  served  as  Chief  Dudge  of  the  Yakama  Tribal  Court  from  1965-69  before 
moving  to  Olympia  to  serve  as  the  Indian  Affairs  Coordinator  for 
Washington  State.  At  the  time,  he  was  an  alternate  to  the  Yakama  Tribal 
Council.  In  1973,  his  alternate  status  was  activated  to  membership  on  the 
Yakama  Tribal  Council.  Bill  was  adamantly  committed  to  his  elected  leader 
Oath  of  Office.  Bill  was  honored  to  serve  his  people. 

Bill  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Yakama  Tribal  Council;  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Board,  Budget  & Finance,  Enrollment,  Law  & Order,  Fish  & 
Wildlife,  Timber,  Grazing  and  Overall  Economic  Development,  Housing, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Cultural  and  Public  Relations.  The  Legislative  and 
Legal  Committee  provided  an  opportunity  for  him  to  apply  the  teachings  of 
his  elders  for  the  protection  of  his  people  and  the  natural  resources. 

Bill  was  a statesman  and  a diplomat.  His  work  generated  much  interest 
and  favor  with  Pacific  Northwest  tribes,  state  leaders  and  independent 
private  businesses.  Bill  professionally  communicated  with  contenders  who 
did  not  share  the  same  goals.  Bill's  leadership  abilities  were  recognized 


and  he  was  appointed  to  positions  such  as  being  appointed  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  approved  by  the  Governors  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
to  be  a voting  member  of  the  Pacific  Fisheries  Management  Council  from 
1985-1988.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  appointed  him  to  be  a voting 
member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  for  the  United  States-Canada  Fisheries 
Negotiation  Treaty  and  to  be  a voting  member  of  the  United  States  Salmon- 
Steelhead  Commission.  In  1980,  Washington's  governor  appointed  him  to  be  a 
voting  member  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  Salmon  Advisory 
Council.  In  1973-75,  Washington  State's  governors  appointed  him  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Washington  State  Law  & Justice  Planning  Committee. 

From  a young  age.  Bill  was  athletic.  Fie  grew  up  riding  horses,  he  played 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  ran  track  and  boxed.  He  could  swim  and 
water  ski.  He  loved  golfing.  He  traveled  to  Hawaii,  Canada,  Mexico  and  the 
Bahamas  to  golf  with  friends  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  PGA/Pro  Ams.  His 
home  course  was  Suntides. 

Bill  coached  the  Toppenish  Papooses,  an  independent  basketball  team  that 
played  in  the  Yakima  City  Major  League  and  the  Lower  Valley  League.  The 
Papooses  could  play  with  the  best.  In  1964,  the  Papooses  traveled  to  Japan 
and  Korea  with  the  Harlem  Clowns. 

Bill  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1953-55  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  from  1947-61.  He  belonged  to  the  American  Legion  Logan  Wheeler 

Post  #36.  He  belonged  to  the  Elks  Lodge  #318;  Toppenish  Eagles  2229  and 

the  Moose. 

William  is  survived  in  the  home  by  his  wife  of  46  years,  Martha  and  his 

sister-in-law  Julia  Hill  who  assisted  in  providing  care  to  him;  his  son 

William  Yallup,  Jr.,  Harrah;  Brother  Wally  (Pauline)  Yallup  of  Wapato; 
Sister  Marian  (Nick)  Albert  of  Skokomish;  and  Sister  Vivian  (Woody) 

Harrison  of  Toppenish. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  father  and  mother, 
brothers  Elias  Yallup  and  Snyder  Yallup,  niece  Melinda  Hunt  and  nephew 
Elias  Yallup,  Jr. 

Indian  Health  Service  Doctors;  Toppenish  Memorial  Hospital  and  its 
Emergency  Room  doctors  and  staff,  Yakama  Nation's  Home  Health  Program, 

Lori,  Julie,  Donna  and  Annette;  White  Swan  Ambulance;  The  Toppenish  Fire 
District  #5;  AMR  Ambulance  and  Yakima  Valley  Memorial  Hospital's  Hospice 
all  provided  sensitive  support  and  services  to  Mr.  Yallup.  The  Family  of 
Mr.  Yallup,  whose  life  was  rewarding  and  fulfilling,  is  grateful  to  you 
all  for  the  understanding  and  kindness  you  extended  to  him. 

Traditional  dressing  will  be  at  Colonial  Funeral  Home  at  9:00  A.M. 

Monday,  June  19,  2006.  After  the  dressing,  services  will  move  to  the 
Toppenish  Community  Center  for  overnight  services.  On  June  20,  2006,  at 
8:00  A.M.  services  will  begin;  by  9:00  A.M.  burial  services  will  move  to 
McCoy  Cemetery.  After  Burial,  the  traditional  services  will  continue  at 
the  Toppenish  Community  Center. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  to  Heritage  University  or  a charity  of 
your  choice  would  honor  and  recognize  Mr.  Yallup' s generous  spirit. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

June  15,  2006 

Jerrie  C.  Chavez 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Funeral  services  for  Jerrie  C.  Chavez,  68,  will  be  held 
today,  June  14,  2006,  at  10  a.m.,  at  The  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church 
with  Fr.  Dan  Gannon,  S.J.,  celebrating.  Interment  will  be  in  the  LeClair 
Family  Cemetery  at  Kinnear. 

She  died  June  10,  2006,  at  the  family  home  after  a lengthy  illness. 

She  was  born  July  18,  1937,  in  Sisseton,  S.D.,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Henri  and  Flora  Red  Cloud  Hennessy. 

She  attended  schools  at  Marty,  S.D.,  and  at  St.  Mary  in  Springfield,  S.D. 

She  had  lived  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  since  1947. 

She  worked  at  the  Riverton  Hospital,  was  employed  for  25  years  at  the 
Wyoming  State  Training  School  and  for  the  past  10  years,  was  employed  by 
Ancient  Ways  in  Fort  Washakie. 

She  married  Roy  Jones  in  1958. 


She  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  yard  sales,  collecting  glassware,  camping, 
baking,  cooking,  crafts,  puzzles,  tending  to  her  plants  and  flowers  and 
caring  for  others. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Catherine  Hones  Keene  and  her  husband  of 
Kinnear;  adopted  son,  Orville  St.  Clair  of  Fort  Washakie;  brothers,  Aaron 
and  Cy  Hennessy  of  Washington  state;  stepchildren,  Tom  and  Kenny  Hones  and 
Pam  Hones  Lange;  five  grandchildren,  two  great-grandchildren  and  numerous 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  parents,  a daughter,  Christina 
Hones  Enos,  a brother,  Vincent  Hennessy,  grandparents,  Leo  and  Ruby  Gray 
Cloud  and  one  grandchild. 

Services  are  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Hune  18,  2006 
Evan  Craig  Smith 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Evan  Craig  Smith,  21,  will  be  conducted  at 
10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Hune  20,  2006,  at  Blue  Sky  Hall  with  Father  Kinner 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Friday  Cemetery. 

An  evening  service  and  wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  on  Monday  at  the 
Verna  Thunder  residence  in  Ethete. 

He  died  Thursday,  Hune  15,  2006,  following  an  automobile  accident. 

He  was  born  Sept.  8,  1984,  in  Lander,  the  son  of  Hanell  Thunder  and 
Clarence  Smith.  He  was  a life-long  resident  of  the  Wind  Indian  Reservation 
and  his  given  Indian  Name  was  Medicine  Singer.  He  attended  Wyoming  Indian 
Elementary  and  Hunior  High  schools  and  in  2002  he  graduated  from  Central 
High  in  Rexburg,  Idaho  as  the  class  salutatorian . 

He  had  been  employed  by  Unit  Drilling  Co.  of  Rock  Springs,  and  prior  to 
that  he  worked  for  Three  Sons  Corp.  as  a pipe  layer  and  landscaper. 

He  enjoyed  family  gatherings,  the  yearly  round  ups  and  branding,  fishing, 
hunting  with  his  uncle,  riding  bareback  in  the  annual  Bill  Thunder 
Memorial  Horse  Race,  and  spending  time  with  his  friends  and  godchildren. 

He  devoted  time  to  doing  chores  for  his  grandmother  and  he  had  two  pets. 
Boo  and  Bambeano. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Hanell  Thunder,  Harold  Little  Bear,  and 
Clarence  Smith;  brothers,  Tyson  and  Keith  Smith,  Miguel  Musalem,  Truman 
Trosper,  Kenny,  Darrel,  Bryce,  and  Dawson  Smith,  Silas  and  Dale  Little 
Bear,  Tracy  and  Torry  Burson,  Teake  Thunder,  and  Starr  Ware;  sisters, 
Cortney  Smith,  Maria  Musalem,  Danelle  and  Charles  Lone  Dog,  Vernita 
Thunder  and  William  Lone  Dog,  LaDawn  and  Fred  Armajo,  Trina,  Trisha,  and 
Kimberly  Smith,  Shelly  Warren,  Hoanna  and  Melvin  Arthur,  and  Amy  and  Fawn 
Smith;  grandmothers,  Verna  Thunder,  Clara  Thunder  Antelope,  Caroline 
Goggles,  Alvena  Friday;  grandfather,  Richard  Thunder;  and  numerous  uncles, 
aunts,  and  godparents. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfathers.  Bill  Thunder,  Alex  Smith 
Sr.,  Harold  Luxon,  and  Hoseph  Smith;  grandmother,  Hulia  Smith;  uncle, 
William  Thunder  III;  and  Richard  and  Agnes  Ortiz  and  extended  families. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Ft. 
Washakie . 

Tasha  Hean  Ware 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Tasha  Hean  Ware,  20,  will  be  conducted  at 
10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Hune  21,  2006,  at  Blue  Sky  Hall.  Interment  will  be  in 
the  Friday  Cemetery. 

An  evening  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  St.  Michael  Mission 
in  Ethete  and  a second  evening  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at 
Blue  Sky  Hall.  A wake  will  follow  at  the  Alvena  Friday  Residence,  #661 
Highway  132,  in  Ethete. 

She  died  Thursday,  Hune  15,  2006,  following  an  automobile  accident. 

She  was  born  April  3,  1986  in  Lander,  the  daughter  of  Valerie  and 
Lydrith  Ware.  She  attended  Wyoming  Indians  Elementary,  Middle,  and  High 
schools,  and  Riverside  Indian  School  in  Anadarko,  Okla. 

She  participated  in  the  University  of  Wyoming's  Upward  Bound  Program  and 
was  a volunteer  for  the  2006  National  Indian  Education  Conference. 

She  celebrated  life  in  the  company  of  family  and  friends.  She  had  the 


ability  to  bond  with  children,  a quality  that  made  her  a treasured  person. 
She  loved  watching  movies,  going  with  her  mother  to  the  Wind  River  Casino, 
attending  family  gatherings,  powwows,  and  spending  time  with  her  cousins 
and  special  friends.  She  also  enjoyed  attending  Wyoming  Indian  School 
sports  either  as  a participant  or  spectator. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  sisters.  Little  Shell  Ware  and  Contessa 
Bonds;  brothers,  Nathan  Friday  Sr.,  Turning  Star  Friday,  Norman  Willow  Dr. 
Tyler  Ware,  and  Cody  Pata;  numerous  aunts  and  uncles;  great-grandmother, 
Iva  Hunter;  grandparents,  Lehman  and  Carol  Ware,  Rose  Butler,  Dudy  Knight, 
Alvina  Friday,  John  and  Lucy  Willow,  Verna  Thunder,  Caroline  Goggles, 

Derry  and  Linda  Patchen,  and  Arlen  and  Abraham  Spotted  Elk. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Ben  Friday  Sr.,  Ben 
Friday  Dr.,  Truman  Friday,  Chris  Goggles,  Bill  Thunder,  Virgil  Franklin  Sr 
, Dames  and  Bridgette  Trosper,  Doe  and  Hazel  Sage,  Oliver  and  Evelyn 
Willow,  Arnold  and  Margaret  Headley,  Dosephine  Brown,  and  Aaron  and  Amy 
Tyler  Willow;  uncle,  Colin  Friday  Sr.;  and  aunt,  Maggie  Richards  Friday. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  F. 
Washakie . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Dune  18,  2006 

Anna  Singer  Costa 

CROW  AGENCY  - Anna  Singer  Costa,  age  90  years,  left  to  journey  to  the 
"Other  Side  Camp"  on  Dune  15,  2006. 

She  was  known  to  the  Crow  people  as  "Baapu'xtak  Bialeeitche"  Pretty 
Otter  Women,  she  was  born  Sept.  29,  1915,  to  Victor  Singer  and  Agnes  Owl 
Above.  Annie,  as  she  was  known  to  all,  was  born  into  the  Big  Lodge  Clan 
and  a child  of  the  Piegan  Clan.  She  lost  her  mother  at  an  early  age  and 

for  a brief  time  she  was  adopted  by  Chief  Plenty  Coups  and  his  wife  but 

later  returned  to  be  with  her  brothers:  Amos  Dawes  Two  Leggins,  Claude 

Dawes  Sr.,  Allen  Old  Horn  and  Clifford  Singer  Sr.,  and  were  all  adopted 

and  raised  by  Chief  Two  Leggins  and  her  grandmother.  She  grew  up  there 
with  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Faith  Stewart  Sings  Good  and  Elsie  Lion 
Shows,  in  an  atmosphere  of  caring  and  sharing  that  she  practiced 
throughout  her  lifetime.  As  a young  woman,  she  worked  as  a nurse's  aide 
when  her  father  was  hospitalized  in  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  at  what  was  known  as 
"Sioux  San"  sanitarium  in  the  1940s. 

She  married  Augustine  "Gussie"  Costa  in  1945.  Annie  was  a person  of 
faith  and  a strong  believer  who  never  said  any  disparaging  remarks  to 
anyone.  She  practiced  her  culture  and  faith  without  reservation  or 
judgment.  She  learned  to  speak  English  at  age  35  and  with  the  help  of  Mrs. 
Roper,  learned  to  read  by  reading  the  Bible.  She  wrote  in  her  diary  that 
she  first  read  the  entire  Bible  from  cover  to  cover  in  1961  and  the  last 
time  she  read  the  entire  Bible  was  in  November  2005.  In  that  time  period, 
she  read  the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover  58  times. 

She  decided  to  help  children  so  she  became  a teacher.  At  first  teaching 
Sunday  school  and  through  encouragement  she  worked  very  hard  to  obtain  a 
certificate  through  teacher  training  programs  at  the  Kinsman  Indian  School 
at  Crow  Agency  from  1972  to  1984.  She  worked  at  the  Crow  Public  School 
from  1984  to  1992. 

She  traveled  twice  overseas  to  the  Holy  Land,  Middle  East  in  the  70s. 
Annie  and  her  traveling  companions,  who  were  all  Crow  ladies  and  were 
dressed  in  traditional  Crow  attire,  were  never  searched  or  detained  in  any 
way  while  they  traveled  through  that  troubled  region.  She  often  spoke  of 
the  experiences  while  traveling  to  Derusalem  and  Palestine,  they 
encountered  many  checkpoints  with  armed  soldiers.  When  they  saw  them,  they 
immediately  stopped  their  search  of  their  bus  and  let  them  pass  through. 
They  were  treated  with  respect  everywhere  they  traveled.  Annie's  enjoyment 
in  life  was  going  to  church,  reading  her  Bible,  listening  to  and  singing 
Crow  gospel  hymns.  Annie  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Four  Square  Church. 
Her  father,  Victor  Singer,  and  a group  of  men  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  Four  Square  Church  to  the  Crow  Reservation.  Douglas  and 


Jeanette  Adams  adopted  hen  and  Gussie  into  the  Tobacco  Society. 

Annie's  parents,  brothers,  sisters  and  daughters,  Claudia  "Baby  Blue" 
Dawes,  Agnes  Ann  Singer,  and  son,  Clifford  Singer  Dr.,  Tobacco  Society 
parents,  Douglas  and  Jeanette  Adams  precede  her  in  death. 

Survivors  are:  Larry  and  Verena  Costa  of  Billings;  Conrad,  Becky,  Krista 
and  Elijah  Costa  of  Kansas;  Melissa  and  Precious  Bear  Crane  of  Billings; 
Chase  Costa  of  Billings;  Lori  Ann  Pretty  Paint,  Jeremy,  Selena,  Julinna, 
Harold,  Jeremy  Jr.,  Jeroen,  Lakota,  and  Alliya  of  Crow  Agency;  Victor  and 
Janice  Singer  of  Crow  Agency;  Annie,  Rusty  and  Beyonce  Singer  of  Crow 
Agency;  Terry  Singer  of  Crow  Agency;  Rich,  Elena,  Christen  and  Riley 
Singer  of  Ethete,  Wyo.;  Dianne,  Cliffton  and  Herschel  Singer  of  Lodge 
Grass;  Darren  and  Rhonda,  Ember,  Isaiah  and  DL  Singer,  Carmille,  Brandon 
and  Kinehlei  Armajo  of  Lodge  Grass;  Larry  and  Lisa,  Tennae,  Raenell, 
Clifford,  Cruz,  Robbie,  Justin,  Candace  and  Dana  Singer  of  Rocky  Boy; 
Presston  and  Deirdre  Singer  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Michael,  Derrik  and  Bryan 
Singer  of  Dunmore,  Mont.  Her  adopted  children  include:  Gale  Three  Irons, 
Kenneth  and  Diana  Spint,  Shanna  Ten  Bear,  Joe  and  Lorraine  Bear  Cloud, 

Rick  Horton  and  Donna  Lee  Schwend.  Her  brothers,  sisters,  children  and 
grandchildren  whom  she  considered  and  treated  as  her  own  also  survive  her. 

Visitation  will  be  from  1 to  6 p.m.  Sunday,  June  18,  at  Dahl  Funeral 
Chapel  in  Hardin.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  at  the 
Multipurpose  building  in  Crow  Agency.  Interment  will  be  at  Crow  Cemetery 
following  services. 

Dahl  Funeral  Home  of  Hardin  has  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

June  15,  2006 

George  Kell  Brown 

George  Kell  Brown,  86,  of  Browning  died  of  natural  causes  Monday,  May  29, 
2006  at  his  home. 

Brown  worked  as  a waiter  and  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Leila  Sanchez  of  Browning;  his  sons, 
Patrick  Bird  of  Browning  and  Darrell  Wayne  LaBuff  of  Cut  Bank;  his  brother, 
Hilary  Bankin  Brown  of  Everett,  Wash.;  his  grandchildren,  Brian  Connelly, 
Darryl  Bird,  Marlin  Bird,  Sharon  Mad  Plume  and  James  Mad  Plume,  all  of 
Browning;  and  his  great-grandchildren,  John,  Tyson  and  Ashley. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Evelyn  Brown;  his  grandson, 

Patrick  Bird;  and  his  brother,  Curtis  Brown. 

Rosary  was  recited  at  the  Old  Eagle  Shields  June  1,  and  funeral  services 
were  held  June  2 at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning.  Burial  with 
military  honors  took  place  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery  in  Browning. 

Burns  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Kimberly  Cree  Medicine 

Kimberly  Cree  Medicine,  17,  of  Browning  died  Saturday,  June  3,  2006  of 
natural  causes  at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital.  She  was  a student  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Timothy  and  Angie  Cree  Medicine  of 
Browning;  her  sisters,  Rayann,  Shanell  and  Raynell  of  Browning;  and  her 
grandparents,  Carl  Sr.  and  Carmelita  Cree  Medicine  of  Browning. 

Rosary  was  recited  Thursday,  June  8,  at  the  Church  of  the  Little  Flower, 
and  funeral  services  were  held  Friday,  June  9,  also  at  Little  Flower. 

Burial  took  place  at  the  Cree  Medicine  Cemetery  at  Old  Agency. 

Burns  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

June  16,  2006 


Roger  D.  Spotted  Eagle 

HEART  BUTTE  - Roger  D.  Spotted  Eagle,  51,  who  taught  school  in  Browning 
and  Dixon,  where  he  also  coached  basketball,  died  of  natural  causes 
Tuesday  at  Peace  Hospice  in  Great  Falls.  He  had  been  disabled  for  some 
time. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center,  with  a rosary 
there  at  7:30  this  evening.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  Spotted  Eagle  Cemetery.  Foster  & Durgeloh 
Funeral  Home  of  St.  Ignatius  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  partner.  Laurel  Gray  of  Cut  Bank;  children  Kenny 
Spotted  Eagle  of  Charlo,  Letisha  Spotted  Eagle  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  and 
Wes  Bremner  of  Heart  Butte;  his  mother,  Edith  Spotted  Eagle  of  Heart 
Butte;  brothers  Glen,  Keith,  Emeril  and  Ivan  Spotted  Eagle,  all  of  Heart 
Butte;  and  three  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a stepdaughter,  Whitney. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Dune  16,  2006 
Dames  Pronteau 

ROCKY  BOY  - Ronald  Dames  Pronteau,  43,  died  Sunday,  Dune  11,  2006,  in 
Las  Vegas.  His  death  is  under  investigation  by  the  Clark  County  Coroners 
office. 

His  wake  service  began  Thursday  night  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Senior  Citizens 
Center  and  was  to  continue  today  at  the  Our  Saviour's  Lutheran  Church  in 
Rocky  Boy  with  his  funeral  service  beginning  at  11  a.m.  today. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Ronald  was  born  Dune  28,  1962,  in  Helena  to  Paul  and  Alma  Marie 
(Morsette)  Pronteau.  He  was  raised  and  educated  In  Helena  and  obtained  his 
GED  through  the  CEP  program.  Ron  loved  to  be  on  the  road.  His  travels  took 
him  from  Montana  to  the  West  Coast  and  finally  to  Las  Vegas,  where  his 
travels  ended.  He  became  very  spiritual  and  was  devoted  to  his  Indian 
culture  the  past  few  years.  His  final  journey  has  taken  him  to  eternal 
peace.  Ronald  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Paul  Pronteau;  and 
sisters,  Debbie  and  Marylee. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Alma  Marie  Morsette  Cohee  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo 
; brothers,  Charles  Pronteau  of  Florida,  Paul  Pronteau  of  Rhode  Island,  N. 
Y.,  Richard  Morsette,  Lloyd  Morsette  and  Danny  Pronteau,  all  of  Helena, 
Bobby  Pronteau  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  sisters,  Neva  Pronteau  of  Ohio, 
Wilma  Lavenger  of  Billings  and  Doyce  "Missy"  Pronteau  of  Helena;  daughters 
whom  he  called  his  angels.  Amber  Pronteau  of  Helena  and  Kiera  Pronteau  of 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  several  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Services  and  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  & Bonine 
Funeral  Home. 

Dune  19,  2006 

Dean  LaTray 

LODGE  POLE  - Dean  M.  (Brisbo)  LaTray,  63,  retired  beautician,  died 
Thursday,  Dune  15,  from  injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident. 

A wake  and  rosary  service  will  be  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Two  Kill  Center 
next  to  St.  Thomas  Catholic  Church  in  Lodge  Pole. 

Her  funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Thomas  Catholic 
Church  in  Lodge  Pole. 

Cremation  and  burial  of  the  cremated  remains  will  be  Tuesday  following 
the  services. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Lori  (George)  Henderson  and  Dovey 
(Ronald)  Smith  of  Billings;  brothers,  Chan  Healy  of  Malta,  David  Healy, 
Wayne  Healy,  Daniel  Healy  and  Martin  Flying,  all  of  Lodge  Pole;  sisters. 
Tiny  Healy,  Francine  Flying  and  Tammy  Healy  all  of  Havre,  and  Sharon  Healy 
of  Lodge  Pole. 

Adams  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 


Dune  13,  2006 


Philip  F.  Moreno,  72 
Sitka 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Philip  F.  Moreno  Sr.,  died  May  10,  2006,  at  SEARCFI-Mt. 
Edgecumbe  Flospital  in  Sitka,  surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 

A funeral  was  May  12  at  St.  Gregory's  Catholic  Church,  after  which  a 
graveside  service  was  conducted  at  Sitka  Memorial  Park.  An  Alaska  Native 
Brotherhood  service  was  May  13. 

Mr.  Moreno  was  born  Oct.  16,  1933,  to  the  late  George  and  Emma  (Dohnson) 
Moreno  on  Chief  Shakes  Island  at  Wrangell.  Fie  was  a member  of  Eagle,  Wolf, 
and  Shunqukeidi  Tlingit  Clan. 

He  attended  school  at  Pius  X Mission  in  Skagway,  and  Mt.  Edgecumbe  High 
School  in  Sitka.  He  studied  nursing  and  became  the  first  Native  male 
licensed  practical  nurse  in  Alaska,  his  family  wrote. 

He  married  Harriet  Miyasato  from  Wrangell  in  1954  while  attending  Mt. 
Edgecumbe,  and  they  had  eight  children. 

In  I960,  he  went  to  work  at  the  Sitka  Pulp  Mill,  then  in  1963  went  to 
barber  school,  returned  to  Sitka  and  worked  as  a barber  and  artist. 

He  taught  himself  to  carve  miniature  Tlingit  totems  and  painted 
beautiful  sunsets  of  Mt.  Edgecumbe. 

He  also  worked  as  a barber  and  bull  cook  at  Amchitka  in  1970. 

Family  wrote:  "In  his  later  years  he  was  a resident  of  the  Sitka 
Pioneer's  Home.  He  greatly  enjoyed  entertaining  tourists  and  friends  at 
Victoria's  Cafe  by  telling  stories  and  jokes. 

"He  was  a beloved  father,  brother,  grandfather  and  friend  and  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Walter,  Frederick  and  Dan 
Moreno  Sr.;  sister  Isabella  Sodenberg;  and  son  Gregory  Moreno. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Connie;  brother,  Paul  Moreno;  and  sisters, 
Dulia  Huff,  Mabel  Pike  and  Flora  Boyles;  sons,  George,  Tony,  Phillip  Dr. 
and  Chad  Titell;  daughters,  Lynette  Moreno-Hinz,  and  son-in-law  Carlton 
Hinz,  of  Anchorage,  Rachel,  Paulette  and  Diane,  Rita  Moreno  and  Crysta 
Reed;  grandchildren,  Mark  and  Stephanie  Beckner,  Mary  Moreno,  Renae  Zackar, 
Douglas,  Starrgaven,  Tamarra  Silk,  Dohnny  Dosefsen  Dr.,  Shaleena  and 
Marrisa  Delgado,  Phillip  Moreno,  Elizabeth  Vanderway;  great-grandchildren, 
Kalahi  Moreno,  Kylie,  Gavin  and  Braden  Beckner,  Alicia,  Gregory,  Sharolyn, 
Tatiana  and  Simeon  Zacker  and  Phelonie,  Rainy  and  Seth  Silk;  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews  he  sincerely  loved. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Dune  13,  2006 

Randy  Gambler 

GAMBLER  - Randy  George  "Wakos  "Sunday,  Dune  11,  2006  took  his  journey  to 
be  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  48  years. 

The  wake  will  be  held  in  the  Muscowpetung  School  Gym  on  Wednesday,  Dune 

14,  2006  at  5:00  P.M.  The  Funeral  Service  will  take  place  Thursday,  Dune 

15,  2006,  at  1:00  P.M.  with  Pastor  Bernard  Dack  and  Rev.  Ron  Hooper 
officiating. 

Randy  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Barbara  and  George  Gambler,  his 
sister  Dewel  Gambler  and  brothers  Roy  Obey  and  Brent  Gambler.  He  is 
survived  by  his  loving  companion  Brenda  Strongarm,  and  the  mother  of  his 
children  Doreen  Gambler. 

Randy  will  be  forever  cherished  by  his  children.  Daphne  (Chris)  Lavallee, 
Ashley  (Crystal)  Gambler,  Danica  (Laurie)  Gambler,  Randy  Dr.  Gambler, 

Desse  Gambler,  Meagan  Moose,  Step-children,  Mary  Lou  (Everette)  Wasacase, 
Brandy  (Brooks)  Wasacase,  Ivan  Wasacase,  Tanya,  Allannah,  Curtis  Henry, 
sisters  Geraldine  (Gerald)  Anderson,  Germaine  Obey,  brothers  Kelly,  Lyndon, 
Philip  and  Curtis  Gambler,  adopted  brothers  Delbert  Obey  and  Dohn  Keepness 
and  Ronald  Rosebluff  Sr.,  adopted  sisters  Rose  Gosselin  and  Victoria 
Kaiswatum.  Randy  cherished  each  and  everyone  of  his  grandchildren  with  all 
his  love,  Coby,  Ayla,  Regan,  Chris  Dr.,  Cy  Lavallee,  Tyrin,  Tannin,  Tamryn, 


Gambler,  Kayleigh,  Kyla,  Riley,  Draden  Gambler,  Neveah  and  Brooklan.  He 
will  be  missed  by  the  Sparvier  family  and  Strongarm  family  and  numerous 
aunts  uncles  cousins  and  friends. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 

Dune  14,  2006 
Clarence  Albert 

Clarence  Albert  (Dohns)  Agecoutay  - Oza  Wizi  Makwa  (Brown  Bear).  March 
13,  1954Dune  12,  2006.  It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the 
passing  of  our  Brother,  Uncle,  Friend  and  Companion. 

Clarence  was  predeceased  by  his  parents,  Gordon  and  Lillian  (Dohns) 
Agecoutay,  Grandparents:  Albert  Dohns  and  (Alice  Horsefall)  and  Margaret 
Dohns  (Doe  McKay).  Stanley  and  Katherine  Desnomie,  Alphonse  Agecoutay. 
Uncle;  Robert  and  Stanley  Dr  (Sonhop),  Auntie  Linda  Desnomie  and  nephew 
Greg  Poorman/Blauth . 

Clarence  leaves  to  mourn  his  companion  Danette  Whitebird,  five  brothers 
Morris  (Shirley),  Ka-Nee-KaNeet;  Robert,  Doey  (Cynthia)  and  Eugene  (Dudy). 
Four  sisters:  Sandy  (Buddy)  Starr;  Debra;  Teresa  (Frank);  Lynn  (Kevin), 
and  Many  nieces  and  nephews  and  numerous  relatives.  He  is  also  survived  by 
Mushum  and  Kokum  Tommy  (Dosie)  Dohns. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall, 
Pasqua  First  Nation,  SK.,  on  Friday,  Dune  16,  2006  at  11:00  a.m.  with 
elders  officiating.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Agecoutay  Family  Cemetery, 
Pasqua  First  Nation. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  hall  Thursday  evening. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

Dune  15,  2006 

Donald  Rosebluff 

ROSEBLUFF  - Tragically,  on  Monday,  Dune  12,  2006,  Donald  Dames  Rosebluff 
Dr.  died  at  the  age  of  19  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Kaniswapit  School  Gymnasium, 
Pasqua/Muscowpetung  First  Nation,  Sk.  on  Friday,  Dune  16,  2006  at  2:00  p.m. 
Officiant  Rev.  Ron  Hooper.  Interment  in  the  Muscowpetung  Cemetery.  A wake 
will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  on  Thursday  evening. 

Predeceased  by  his  sisters  Charlene  Rosebluff  and  Clarissa  Keepness  and 
his  grandparents  Douglas  Shingoose  and  Edna  Keepness  and  Tony  and 
Elizabeth  Rosebluff. 

Donald  Dr.  is  survived  by  his  parents  Donald  Rosebluff  Sr.,  and  Laurie 
Keepness  and  his  siblings:  Sheldon,  Travis  (Priscilla),  Tyrone,  Dordan 
(Clarissa),  Melanie  (Darrel),  Amber  (Sheldon)  and  Denise.  Donald  is  also 
survived  by  a special  nephew  Rick  Keepness,  special  brothers  Mike  and 
Shawn  Keepness  as  well  as  his  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services. 

Darrel  Starr 

STARR  - On  Tuesday,  Dune  13,  2006,  Darrel  Derome  (Murr)  Starr, 

StarBlanket  First  Nation,  SK,  died  at  the  age  of  47  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Okanese  Community  Center, 

Okanese  First  Nation,  SK.,  on  Saturday,  Dune  17,  2006  at  2:30  p.m.  with 
the  elders  officiating.  Interment  in  the  StarBlanket  Cemetery.  A wake  will 
be  held  in  the  community  center  on  Friday  evening. 

Predeceased  by  Father  Bertram  and  Mother  Dorothy  Starr  Brother,  Clarence 
Starr  Sisters  Delbina,  Doris,  Leeanne  Starr,  Muriel  Allery,  Nephews  Dwayne 
and  Earl  Starr  and  Bradley  Koochicum.  Inlaws  Darcy,  Sharlene,Disheena 
Dufour . 

Darrel  is  survived  by  loving  wife  Angela  Starr,  Children 
Twilight(Harley) , Doseph,  William,  Miami(Robert) , Darrel  DR,  Mickey. 
Grandchildren  Dashay,  Lashay,  Robert  III  . Brothers  & Sisters  Donald 
(Freda),  Stewart  (Pat),  Billy  (Norma),  Mike  (Stella)  Koochicum,  Sharon 
(Alex)  Strongram,  Sophie  Cambell,  Mike  Pinay,  Brenda  (Clifford)  George  and 
Buffy  St.  Marie.  Special  Nieces  & Nephews  Mike  (Fay),  Chantelle  (Darcy) 


Delorme,  Frances  (Bert)  Elliott,  Terri-AnneStrongarm,  Suzanna,  Loretta 
Goggin-Starr,  Stan  Allery,  Roxanne  (Darrel),  Trent  (Tanya),  Joeline 
Koochicum,  Alicia,  Jackie  Starblanket,  Jeremy,  Brendan  Starr,  Andrew 
Tuckanow.  Great  Grandchildren  Avery,  Hailey,  Asia,  Keira,  Nathaniel, 
Grandchildren  Eric,  Courtney,  Malynda,  Tristen,  Micheal,  Anaya,  Austin 
(Boss), Sierra,  Isaiah,  Melissa,  laden,  Shyla,  Jessica,  Ashley,  Trenton  and 
Numerous  Other  Nephews  and  Nieces  and  Grandchildren  he  loved  so  much. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services. 

June  17,  2006 
Melissa  Albert 

ALBERT  - Melissa  Maryann  Marlene,  May  20,  1982  to  May  31,  2006.  Melissa 
passed  away  May  31,  2006  as  a result  of  a highway  accident.  A woman  of 
great  talents,  presence  and  spirit,  she  accomplished  much  during  her  24 
years.  She  graduated  from  high  school,  danced,  did  wonderful  beadwork,  and 
volunteered.  She  attended  classes  at  FNUC.  She  was  involved  in  many 
communities . 

Mourning  her  loss  and  honouring  her  life:  mother  Brenda  Irene  Albert, 
father  Morris  McCallum,  brothers  Jonathan  and  Clinton  Albert,  Abraham 
McCallum,  Joe  Bitternose,  sister  Tahnee  Albert,  grandparents  Gordon  and 
Marlene  Albert,  Jack  and  Margaret  Samuleson,  Elizabeth  Cooper,  great 
grandparents  Cecile  Albert  and  Leon  Moberly  and  may  special  friends,  aunts 
uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews  who  shared  her  life.  She  was 
predeceased  by  great  great  grandparents  John  and  Caroline  Albert,  Antoine 
and  Christine  Lonesinger,  great  grandparents  Norman  and  Maryann  Albert, 
grandparents  Raymond  Albert,  David  Albert,  Doris  Fineday,  Rose  and  Henry 
Kennedy  and  her  aunt  Carol  Albert.  Her  cats,  Clare,  Eddy  and  Sam,  were 
left  in  the  care  of  her  friends. 

A wake  and  funeral  was  held  for  Melissa  June  1-3  at  the  Sweetgrass  First 
Nation . 

Those  wishing  to  honour  Melissa's  memory  may  donate  to  Carmichael 
Outreach,  1925  Osier  Street,  Regina,  SK.  S4P  1W3. 

June  19,  2006 

Fredeline  Marie  Desjarlais 

DESJARLAIS,  FREDELINE  MARIE  - It  is  with  great  sadness  the  family  share 
the  passing  of  a dear  mother,  grandmother  and  great  grandmother.  Fredeline 
was  called  to  join  the  creator  on  Saturday,  June  17,  2006. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband  Joe  T.  Desjarlais;  her  parents  Baptiste  and 
Georgina  Meechance;  sisters  Gladys,  Edeline,  Esther,  Rose,  Dorothee, 
Victoria;  brothers  August,  Dennis,  Lloyd;  her  children  Lorraine  Sangret, 
Ricky  Desjarlais,  Vincent  Bruce;  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren 
Alvin  Lockhart,  Matthew  Desjarlais,  and  Allan  PaquachanDesjarlais . 

Fredeline  is  survived  by  her  children  Alvin  Sangret,  Cheryle  (Maurice) 
Derek,  Darlene  (Mike),  Denise,  Vernon  (Lisa),  and  Kenny  Manitopyes.  One 
brother  Lennox  Meechance.  Grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  whom  she 
loved  and  cherished  Danielle  and  Ricky,  Sheena,  Bailey,  Colin,  Daniel, 
Keestin,  J.C.  Sheldon,  Melissa  (Wilyam),  Justin,  Nathan,  Tristan,  Joe, 
Cheyenne  and  Jecoby,  Ashton,  Lauren,  Natelle,  Jade,  Derek  Richard  Jr.,  L.J 
, Kerry,  Amber,  Kelsey,  Jaden,  Alexandra,  newborn  Matthew,  Russell, 
Lorraine,  Logan,  Keith,  Racheal,  Sharice,  Ieashia,  Collette,  Stormy,  and 
Damin,  Tionna,  Braxton,  William,  and  Ivory.  Fredeline  was  born  and  raised 
on  the  Red  Pheasant  First  Nation.  She  leaves  to  mourn  numerous  cousins, 
nieces,  nephews,  and  friends.  Special  and  close  to  her  heart,  her  sister- 
inlaw  Vera  Meechance. 

The  family  would  like  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  doctors  and  nurses 
at  the  Regina  General  Hospital,  Palliative  Care  Pasqua  Hospital,  and 
Palliative  Care  Lestock  Hospital  for  caring  for  our  mother.  To  the 
Muskowekwan  First  Nation  Band  Chief  and  Council  for  their  tremendous 
support  through  our  time  of  sorrow.  Special  thanks  to  her  home  care 
workers  Janet  Akan  and  Iris  RaphaelWolfe.  Again  special  thanks  to  Heather 
MacDonald  who  supported  our  family  and  continues  to  do  so.  From  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  with  sincere  gratefulness,  we  thank  those  that  had  been  a 


pant  of  our  mother's  life.  Thank  you  to  all. 

A Wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Dune  19,  2006,  at  the  Muskowekwan  First 
Nation  Band  Hall  commencing  at  4:00  pm  with  Funeral  Services  to  follow  on 
Tuesday,  Dune  20,  2006,  at  2:00  pm.  Burial  will  take  place  in  the 
Muskowekwan  First  Nation  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Lee  Funeral  Home  757-8645. 

Clinton  Leo  Nahbexie 

NAHBEXIE  - Clinton  Leo.  It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the 
sudden  death  of  Clint  Nahbexie.  Born  April  7,  1976,  his  life  was  cut  short 
tragically  Dune  16,  2006. 

Left  to  mourn  his  death  is  his  mother,  Leny  Mansuy,  partner  in  life, 
Rochelle  Huriet,  daughters.  Freedom  Williams  5 years,  Nikita  Nahbexie  22 
months,  Zoe  Nahbexie  3 months.  Sisters,  Dulie  and  Marilyn  Nahbexie,  Pam 
McArthur.  Brother,  Kim  Tokohopie.  Nephews,  Dordan,  Mikey,  Tyler  and 
Dackson.  Nieces,  Heather,  Grace,  Denna,  Paris  and  Halley. 

Clint  is  predeceased  by  his  loving  father,  Gus  Mansuy.  A Wake  will  be 
held  at  the  Whitebear  First  Nations  Hall  5:00  p.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  20,  2006. 
Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dune  21,  2006  from  St 
Francis  R.C.  Church  in  Wauchope,  SK  with  Father  Hengen  officiating. 

Until  we  meet  again  may  the  wind  be  at  your  back.  We  will  always  love 
you.  Arrangements  are  in  care  of  the  Orsted  Funeral  Home,  Carlyle,  www. 
orstedfuneralhomes . com 

Doe  Severight 

SEVERIGHT  - Peacefully,  with  his  family  by  his  side  Doe  A.  Severight  of 
Kamsack,  went  to  be  with  his  Lord  and  Savior  Desus  Christ  on  Tuesday,  Dune 
13,  2006  from  the  Yorkton  Regional  Health  Centre.  He  was  77  years  of  age. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  parents  Frank  and  Maria  Severight;  brothers 
Mickey  Cote  and  Melton  Severight;  sisters  Katherine,  Carrie,  Muriel  and 
Rita  Severight;  children  Susan,  Elvis  Charmaine  and  Clayton  Severight; 
grandchildren  Day  Goforth,  Dered,  Colin,  Marlon  Severight  and  Dohn 
Anderson.  Doe  is  greatly  loved  and  will  be  forever  missed  by  his  loving 
wife  Danet;  his  sons  Hilliard  (Edna),  Ronnie  (Sharon)  and  Daclyn  of 
Regina;  daughters  Maxine  (Eugene),  Rhonda  (Darrell),  Claudette  (Dean)  and 
Gwen  (Gary),  all  of  Cote  First  Nations;  grandchildren  Mona  (Craig),  Dawn 
(Mike),  Angela,  Claudia  (Alex)  and  Carlos  (Ashton)  all  of  Regina,  as  well 
as  Melanie  (Francis)  of  Manitoba,  Niomi,  Gary  (Sasha),  Ariel,  Elvis, 
Bridgette,  Falyn,  Marlon,  Tawni,  Cale,  Raven,  Owen  and  Bradlee;  his  great 
grandchildren  Brittany,  Day,  Shyla,  Delilah,  Chelsey,  Austin,  Elijah, 
Raine,  Regan  and  Connie;  great  great  grandson  Tylan  of  Regina;  and  special 
nieces  and  nephews  Sonia  Severight,  Bonnie  Severight,  Violet  Barnette  and 
her  husband.  Grant  (Myrna)  Severight,  Maynard  Severight  and  Ralph 
(Beatrice)  Cote;  Desrae  Cote  of  Regina. 

The  wake  for  Doe  will  be  held  Monday,  Dune  19th,  2006  from  Cote  Band 
Hall  beginning  at  2:00  p.m.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Dune 
20th,  2006  at  1:00  p.m.  from  Cote  United  Church.  The  interment  will  follow 
in  the  Cote  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Christie-Hill  Funeral  Chapel 
& Crematorium,  Yorkton. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Duly  1,  2006 

Hopi  Kelmuya/fledgling  raptor  moon 
Passamaquoddy  Accihte/ripening  moon 
Zuni  Dayamcho  yachunne/moon  when  limbs  of  are  trees  broken  by  fruit 
Algonquin  Matterllawaw  Kesos/moon  squash  are  ripe,  beans  begin  to  be  edible 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Native  American 
Poetry  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


The  old  Lakota  was  wise.  He  knew  that  man's  heart  away  from  nature 
becomes  hard;  he  knew  that  lack  of  respect  for  growing,  living  things 
soon  led  to  lack  of  respect  for  humans  too.  So  he  kept  his  youth  close 
to  its  softening  influence." 

_ Chief  Luther  Standing  Bear,  Oglala 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


Several  times  over  the  past  fourteen  years  this  newsletter  has  been 
distributed  I have  cautioned  readers  to  be  very  careful  about  taking  to 
heart  things  they  read  and  hear  about  our  people  and  our  nations  from 
sources  other  than  elders  of  those  nations.  The  mainstream  media,  for  the 
most  part,  has  a source  and  agenda  that,  at  best,  has  little  or  no 
connection  to  native  people,  and  at  worst,  is  actively  interested  in 
demeaning  native  people.  The  internet  has  some  valuable  information  and 
some  pure  garbage. 

Unless  you  have  a sure  way  to  filter  the  truth  from  these  sources  take 
small  doses  with  a great  deal  of  suspicion.  The  only  sure  filter  I know 
of  is  elders. 

This  weekend  I was  witness  to  a classic  example  of  what  can  happen  if 
you  cannot  be  100%  sure  of  your  source.  The  source  in  question  was  a book 
acquired  at  a state  park  located  on  a former  tribal  ground.  It  was  soon 
quite  evident  the  book  was  full  of  errors  that  reduced  the  importance  of 
tribal  contributions  and  shifted  credit  for  those  contributions  to  the 
dominant  society.  A speaker  used  that  source  book  as  a basis  for  sharing 
information  about  the  culture  with  the  audience.  As  chance  would  have  it, 
elders  from  that  tribe  were  present,  and  much  offended  by  this  spread  of 
wrong  information  about  their  people.  This  particular  incident  turned  out 
as  well  as  it  possibly  could  - the  elders  were  willing  to  get  past  the 
unintended  insult  and  use  the  situation  as  an  opportunity  for  education. 

Clearly  had  those  elders  not  been  present,  or  if  they  had  simply  turned 
their  backs  and  left  - hundreds  of  people  would  have  been  "taught,"  at  an 
Indian  event,  a history  that  was  factually  incorrect  and  that  reduced  a 
great  Indian  Nation  to  a society  in  need  of  European  "civilization"  in 
order  to  govern  their  own  lives.  As  the  elders  explained,  the  only  way  to 
appropriately  share  Indian  tradition  or  stories,  is  by  learning  them  in 
the  old  ways  - by  word  of  mouth  from  a traditional  person  who  then  gives 
permission  for  them  to  be  repeated.  This  is  how  the  truth  of  our  People 
has  been  protected  for  centuries,  and  how  we  can  go  on  protecting  it. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w== 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
DATE:  Monday,  Dune  26,  2006 


SOLDIERS  WELCOMED  BY  NAVADO  NATION  HONOR  RIDERS 

Two  soldiers  were  greeted  with  a surprise  motorcycle  escort  from  the 
Navajo  Nation  Honor  Riders  and  a welcome  home  celebration  in  their  honor 
at  the  Cornfields  Chapter  on  Sunday,  Dune  25,  2006. 

About  20  bikers  gathered  at  the  Navajo  Nation  Veterans  Memorial  Park  in 
Window  Rock  Sunday  afternoon.  From  there,  they  rode  to  Ganado,  Ariz., 
where  they  met  the  soldiers  and  provided  escort  for  them  to  the  Cornfields 
Chapter  House. 

Pfc .Crystalyn  R Deswood  and  Staff  Sergeant  Marcelle  Williams  were 
presented  with  plaques  expressing  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  Council  by  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan,  who  was  part  of  the 
motorcycle  escort.  Deswood  and  Williams  were  also  presented  with 
certificates  of  appreciation  from  the  local  veteran's  organization. 

"It's  very  surprising  that  this  many  people  showed  up,"  Debra  Begay, 
mother  of  Crystalyn,  said.  She  thanked  the  bikers  for  supporting  all 
veterans  and  military  personnel. 

Betty  Williams,  mother  of  Marcelle,  said,  "I  didn't  realize  how  many 
people  care.  We  still  need  your  prayers  - each  and  every  one  of  you." 

Council  delegate  Orlanda  Smith-Hodge  expressed  her  appreciation  to  the 
bikers  saying,  "It  really  touches  your  heart  when  you  have  people  from 
other  communities  that  are  so  dedicate  to  our  veterans  and  military 
people. " 

She  noted  that  Sanostee  Council  delegate  Derry  Bodie  joined  the 
celebration.  Also  riding  with  the  group,  in  memory  of  their  son,  were  the 
parents  of  the  late  Sgt.  Clifton  Yazzie. 

Marcelle,  who  had  driven  in  from  North  Carolina,  introduced  his  family 
to  the  audience.  He  also  thanked  Crystalyn  for  her  support  while  they  were 
serving. 

"This  really  just  threw  me  off,"  he  said.  "From  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
thank  you . " 

Crystalyn,  who  is  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  thanked 
everyone  for  their  prayers  and  said  those  serving  appreciated  the  support. 


RE:  HARPER:  Swimmer  needs  to  face  trust  failures 


Date:  Mon,  26  Dun  2006  09:49:51  -0700 
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Harper:  Swimmer  needs  to  face  trust  reform  failures 
by:  Kieth  Harper 
Dune  23,  2006 

In  1994,  Congress  was  so  frustrated  by  the  U.S.  Interior  Department's 
inability  to  fix  the  long-troubled  Indian  rust  programs  that  it  created  an 
Office  of  Special  Trustee  to  untangle  the  mess. 

The  idea  was  simple  enough:  Place  an  executive  with  proven  business 
experience  in  charge  of  the  programs.  Congress  made  that  person  a 
presidential  appointee  accountable  for  the  cleanup. 

The  first  two  trustees  were  good  fits,  but  they  proved  so  candid  about 
the  huge  problems  that  Interior  secretaries  in  both  the  Clinton  and  Bush 
administrations  finally  pushed  them  out  of  office.  That's  not  likely  to 
happen  again  any  time  soon.  Why? 

Ross  Swimmer,  the  current  trustee,  has  refused  to  be  an  independent 
voice  of  reform  like  his  predecessors.  He  is  content  to  be  a shill  for  the 
administration . 

The  way  Swimmer,  a former  head  of  the  BIA  in  the  Reagan  administration, 
sees  his  job,  he  is  not  a neutral  overseer  nor  an  advocate  for  Indian 
landowners,  as  the  1994  American  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act 
requires.  He  is  instead  a cheerleader,  a loyal  Bush  partisan  who  will  not 
tolerate  criticism  of  Bush's  programs  and  will  defend  in  knee-jerk  fashion 
the  most  indefensible  government  misconduct. 

Never  mind  that  Interior,  both  under  Swimmer  as  BIA  head  and  more 
recently  in  the  federal  courts,  has  acknowledged  massive  malfeasance  in 
its  handling  of  Indian  trust  funds.  Forget  that  the  courts  have  called 
Interior's  trust  activities  an  "egregious  breach  of  trust," 
unconscionable"  and  "odious." 

If  any  Indian  dares  question  what  the  government  says  is  in  his  trust 
account.  Swimmer  is  there  to  challenge  him.  The  special  trustee  did  that 
recently,  telling  Indian  Country  Today  that  Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  - the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  - was  all 
wrong  in  his  account  of  an  elderly  woman  who  desperately  sought  money  for 
a motorized  wheelchair  from  her  trust  account  [See  "Interior  calls  Hall  on 
accuracy  of  trust  account"  by  Derry  Reynolds,  Vol.  25,  Iss.  47]. 

Swimmer  said  flatly  that  the  unnamed  woman,  who  has  since  died,  had  only 
$13  in  her  account.  No  wheelchair  for  you,  said  Swimmer.  That  was  it.  No 
qualification  about  the  sketchy  and  incomplete  records  that  his 
predecessors  as  Special  Trustee  said  makes  any  such  claim  of  account 
accuracy  impossible. 

No,  Swimmer  simply  ignores  the  facts  that  have  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again  by  report  after  report  - from  the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
the  Interior's  own  Inspector  General,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Comptroller  General  committees  from  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the 
government's  own  auditors  - not  to  mention  the  admissions  by  the  most 
senior  Interior  officials  in  administration  after  administration  - showing 
fraud,  corruption,  trust  record  destruction  and  mismanagement  pervading 
the  Indian  trust. 

Swimmer  nevertheless  presumes  that  all  of  the  hopelessly  unreliable 
information  he  has  is  completely  and  wholly  reliable,  even  though  he  is 
charged  by  law  to  hold  the  government  accountable. 

More  recently,  he  has  attacked  an  unnamed  Navajo  woman  who  says  she  has 
pumping  oil  wells  on  her  land  and  little  to  show  for  the  BIA-negotiated 
leases.  It's  simply  that  there  are  others  now  holding  title  to  the  land, 
says  Swimmer.  If  that  woman  is  Mary  Dohnson  who  testified  in  the  Cobell  v. 
Norton  lawsuit  last  summer.  Swimmer  should  state  the  whole  story  - that  U. 
S.  lawyers  did  not  challenge  a word  of  her  testimony. 


Moreover,  Swimmer  fails  to  explain  why  his  office  has  allowed  an  oil  and 
gas  company  to  use  a pipeline  across  Johnson's  land  for  the  last  five 
years  without  a lease  and  without  paying  her  a dime.  This  is  despite 
repeated  attempts  by  Johnson  and  her  family  to  have  the  issue  addressed  by 
the  Office  of  Special  Trustee. 

Of  course.  Swimmer's  loyalties  are  not  with  the  Indians  he  is  charged 
with  serving,  but  the  very  oil  companies  on  which  he  is  supposed  to 
enforce  the  law.  The  result  - what  one  would  expect  and  what  has  been  the 
experience  of  Indians  for  too  long  - abuse. 

Now  Swimmer  adds  insult  to  injury  by  suggesting  that  Johnson  doesn't  own 
much.  Not  true.  He  is  either  lying  or  ignorant. 

What  Swimmer  has  done  with  these  two  smears,  one  on  a dead  woman  and  the 
other  on  an  elderly  Navajo,  is  to  say  that  no  Indian  should  dare  challenge 
the  government's  handling  of  their  money.  If  you  do,  we're  going  to  smack 
you  down,  just  as  we  have  done  since  this  trust  was  established  in  1887. 

This  is  not  simply  the  ranting  of  a public  official  who  is  wrong,  but 
one  who  has  no  understanding  whatsoever  of  the  role  of  a trustee.  Nor  does 
he  seem  to  comprehend  how  his  own  people  have  been  (and  continue  to  be) 
wronged  by  the  government  that  pays  his  salary. 

In  this  way,  he  has  utterly  failed  in  the  position  that  he  is  charged 
with  serving. 

Swimmer  now  has  the  opportunity  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  can  still 
stand  up  and  tell  the  truth.  He  can  tell  you  that  his  own  experts  placed 
government  liability  in  2002  at  between  $10  billion  to  $40  billion. 

He  can  admit  that  trust  information  is  by  and  large  inaccurate,  as  his 
"data  cleanup"  project  has  demonstrated  with  unmistakable  clarity.  He  can 
concede  that  Interior  is  failing  in  its  most  fundamental  and  essential 
trust  reform  efforts  and  that  still  today  they  don't  have  basic  things 
like  an  accounts  receivable  system. 

Or  he  can  continue  to  obfuscate  and  unconscionably  delay  the  resolution 
of  this  case  and  continue  to  spread  untruths  in  the  press.  This  latter 
course,  however,  is  a precarious  one,  because  no  longer  will  Indian  people 
sit  idly  by  as  we  are  abused  by  this  broken  trust  system  and  this  cabal  of 
bureaucrats.  We  will  make  sure  the  truth  comes  out  and  ensure  that  those 
who  have  hidden  it  and  obstructed  the  litigation  process  will  be  held 
accountable  for  their  misdeeds. 

Keith  Harper  is  a lawyer  for  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  in  Washington 
and  a member  of  the  Cobell  litigation  team. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Hoeven  adamant  about  stopping  land  transfer 
By  LAUREN  DONOVABy  LAUREN  DONOVAN 
June  27,  2006 

North  Dakota's  governor  said  the  state  would  likely  go  to  court  to 
prevent  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  from  transferring  24,000  acres  of 
land  it  no  longer  needs  around  Lake  Sakakawea  to  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes . 

Gov.  John  Hoeven  said  the  plan  isn't  fair  and  could  create  a confusing 
map  of  go  and  no-go  areas  around  the  lake 

Hoeven  made  his  comments  Monday  at  the  first  in  a week-long  series  of 
public  hearings  the  corps  is  holding  on  its  draft  plan  to  transfer  the 
land  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  reservation. 

The  transfer  would  be  the  most  significant  change  in  the  land's  status 
since  it  was  acquired  by  the  corps  back  in  the  '40s  for  construction  of 


Garrison  Dam  and  the  permanent  flood  of  Lake  Sakakawea. 

Hoeven  said  the  transfer  isn't  fair  because  the  majority  of  land  taken 
inside  the  reservation  boundaries  was  privately  owned,  by  both  tribal  and 
non-tribal  members,  not  by  the  tribal  government.  He  also  said  the  land, 
which  is  above  1,854  feet  elevation  and  no  longer  needed  to  operate  the 
dam,  is  now  open  for  public  hunting  and  fishing  and  he  objected  to  taking 
it  out  of  the  public  domain  at  the  same  time  the  state  is  working  to 
provide  more  free  hunting. 

The  governor  said  he's  talked  to  the  Attorney  General  about  the  state's 
options  to  block  the  transfer,  if  it  comes  to  that. 

The  corps  will  decide  whether  to  go  forward  with  the  draft  plan  in  final 
form.  The  corps  said  it  would  not  transfer  another  12,000  acres  inside  the 
reservation  boundary  that  is  leased  for  recreation  sites  and  for  wildlife 
management  areas. 

About  45  people  attended  the  hearing,  far  fewer  than  when  the  plan  was 
originally  opened  to  public  discussion  a year  ago.  Tribal  chairman  Tex 
Hall  made  the  formal  request  in  2004,  saying  it  was  part  of  the  tribe's 
longstanding  quest  to  get  back  land  it  gave  up  for  the  dam. 

Paul  Danks,  who  heads  up  natural  resources  for  the  tribes,  said  he  was 
surprised  by  the  governor's  continued  resistance,  but  said  he  couldn't 
comment  further. 

Danks  said  the  tribe's  position  is  that  it  is  pleased  that  the  corps 
intends  to  transfer  24,000  acres  of  grazing  land  and  that  it  will  continue 
to  request  the  12,000  acres  that  were  left  off  the  table. 

"We  think  it's  great,  we're  a little  disappointed  that  we  didn't  get  the 
full  36,000.  We  will  make  a request  for  the  remainder, "Danks  said.. 

Todd  Hall,  a tribal  member,  said  tribal  people  are  also  citizens  of 
North  Dakota  and  that  issues  like  access  could  be  worked  out. 

He  said  he  would  "pray"  that  Hoeven  changes  his  position,  since  a 
transfer  would  return  the  land  to  local  control. 

Dale  Frink,  state  water  engineer,  said  the  transfer  could  complicate 
water  permits  from  Lake  Sakakawea,  by  adding  another  level  of  government 
to  the  process. 

McLean  County  State's  Attorney  Ladd  Erickson  has  taken  a lead  legal  role 
on  the  matter. 

He  said  the  only  way  to  legally  identify  land  in  North  Dakota  is  by  the 
township  grid  system,  or  by  meets  and  bounds. 

Erickson  said  the  land  would  have  to  be  surveyed  and  platted  at  the  time 
of  transfer,  rather  than  described  by  a simple  elevation  line,  so  that 
counties  would  know  precisely  where  reservation  boundaries  begin  for 
taxation  purposes. 

Erickson  also  said  the  transfer  is  being  done  under  a 1984  Fort  Berthold 
Mineral  Restoration  Act,  which  was  intended  to  transfer  mineral  ownership 
to  the  tribes,  not  land  ownership. 

Terry  Fleck,  who  represented  a statewide  Lake  Sakakawea  friends'  group, 
said  it  would  be  easier  to  agree  to  the  transfer  if  people  knew  how  the 
tribe  planned  to  manage  the  land  and  had  a plan  for  long-term  development. 

"When  24,000  acres  of  land  changes  hands  and  is  managed  differently,  it 
changes  the  face  of  North  Dakota  and  it  changes  it  forever,"  Fleck  said. 

The  hearings  continue  today  at  10  a.m.  in  Dickinson  and  at  5 p.m.  in 
Hazen . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Mohave  Facility  Won't  Be  Reopened 


Edison  says  it  can't  find  a profitable  way  to  operate  the 
heavily  polluting  power  plant. 

By  Marc  Lifsher,  Times  Staff  Writer 
Dune  20,  2006 

After  months  of  negotiations  with  two  Indian  tribes  and  the  world's 
largest  coal  company.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  said  Monday  that  it 
couldn't  find  a profitable  way  to  reopen  its  heavily  polluting  Mohave 
power  plant  on  the  California-Nevada  border. 

Edison  mothballed  the  giant  coal-fueled  generating  station  Dan.  1,  a 
deadline  imposed  by  a settlement  in  an  environmental  lawsuit  that  required 
the  installation  of  about  $1  billion  of  pollution-control  equipment. 

Since  then,  the  Rosemead-based  utility  and  its  minority  partners, 
including  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power,  have  been  working 
to  cut  deals  that  would  reopen  the  plant  - even  as  recently  as  Friday. 
Edison  needed  to  secure  coal  to  operate  the  facility  and  water  to  push 
pulverized  coal  through  a 270-mile  pipeline  from  a mine  in  northeastern 
Arizona  to  the  plant's  Laughlin,  Nev.,  location. 

"It's  simply  not  feasible  to  move  forward  at  this  time,"  Edison  Senior 
Vice  President  Richard  Rosenblum  said. 

Edison,  a subsidiary  of  Edison  International,  told  more  than  200  workers 
at  the  power  plant  Monday  that  they  would  be  laid  off. 

Edison  abandoned  plans  to  revive  the  Mohave  plant  for  a combination  of 
reasons,  including  the  possibility  that  California  would  begin  capping 
emissions  of  greenhouse  gases  that  contribute  to  global  warming,  Rosenblum 
said.  Another  factor  was  the  2026  expiration  of  contracts  with  Nevada  for 
Colorado  River  water  to  cool  Mohave's  turbines,  he  said. 

Edison's  56%  share  of  Mohave's  1,580  megawatts  provided  low-cost 
electricity  to  about  7%  of  the  utility's  13  million  customers.  However, 
the  company  said  Mohave's  loss  shouldn't  threaten  Southland  electricity 
supplies  because  Edison  recently  began  operating  a new  natural-gas-fired 
power  plant  in  Redlands. 

Edison  hasn't  decided  whether  to  decommission  or  sell  the  Mohave  plant, 
Rosenblum  said. 

Edison's  announcement  that  it  wouldn't  push  to  reopen  Mohave  "caught  us 
by  surprise  ...  and  is  not  good  news  for  the  Navajo  Nation,"  tribal 
spokesman  George  Hardeen  said.  The  California  utility  had  given  no 
indication  of  its  change  of  stance  during  negotiations  with  the  tribes 
Friday,  Hardeen  said. 

The  co-owners  of  the  coal,  the  250,000-member  Navajo  Nation  and  the  7, 
000-member  Hopi  tribe,  are  expected  to  lose  hundreds  of  high-paying  mining 
jobs  and  about  $40  million  in  annual  royalty  payments  and  other  revenue 
from  the  mine's  operator,  Peabody  Energy  Corp. 

But  environmentalists  said  they  weren't  surprised  that  Edison  gave  up 
efforts  to  retrofit  a plant  that  was  one  of  the  West's  dirtiest.  Mohave 
spewed  an  average  of  2,000  tons  of  soot  a year  in  2002  and  2003,  obscuring 
views  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  according  to  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Mohave  also  annually  released  an  average  of  19,000  tons  of 
nitrogen  oxides  and  40,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxides  during  the  same  period, 
the  agency  said. 

"We  were  doubtful  that  Edison  would  be  able  to  keep  the  plant  open," 
said  Roger  Clark  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Trust  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  which  sued 
Mohave  under  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  in  1999,  along  with  the  Sierra  Club 
and  the  National  Parks  Conservation  Assn. 

Clark  said  he  hoped  that  Edison  and  other  utilities  would  invest  in  wind 
and  solar  power  projects  to  provide  California  ratepayers  with  clean 
energy  and  compensate  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes  for  lost  jobs  and  tax 
revenue. 

Shuttering  Mohave  is  a step  toward  meeting  Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger's 
goal  of  cutting  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by  25%  from  forecasted  levels  by 
2020,  said  Bernadette  Del  Chiaro,  a statehouse  lobbyist  for  Environment 
California,  a group  backing  a bill  that  would  set  caps  on  carbon  dioxide 
pollution . 

"When  you  find  yourself  in  a hole,  the  first  thing  you  should  do  is  stop 
digging,"  she  said. 

According  to  a survey  released  by  Environment  California  on  Monday, 


carbon  dioxide  emissions  in  the  United  States  nearly  doubled  between  1960 
and  2001,  with  volume  increasing  dramatically  in  the  1990s. 

California's  efforts  to  regulate  greenhouse  gas  emissions  should  make 
Mohave  unattractive  to  potential  buyers,  said  Rob  Smith  of  the  Sierra  Club 

"The  new  owners  would  have  the  same  problems  as  the  current  owners," 
Smith  said.  "Edison  has  had  a hard  time  saying  that  Mohave  is  a bad  idea, 
but  everyone  else  says  that  we  have  to  move  on." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Expansion  of  Alaska  Native  no-bid  deals  sparks  debate 
By  SAM  BISHOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 
Dune  26,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - While  Alaska  Native  corporations  from  southern  and  far 
northern  Alaska  have  dominated  the  move  into  federal  contracting  during 
the  past  decade,  several  Native  firms  from  Interior  Alaska  have  a growing 
share  of  the  work  just  as  some  members  of  Congress  are  questioning  the 
rules  under  which  they  participate  as  minority-owned  businesses. 

Doyon  Ltd.,  the  regional  corporation  for  the  Interior,  has  some  work  at 
Fort  Wainwright  under  the  minority  business  contracting  rules,  but  is 
ramping  up  its  Outside  efforts. 

Meanwhile,  a few  village  corporations  from  the  middle  Yukon  region  are 
already  doing  millions  of  dollars  a year  in  such  business  with  the  federal 
government  across  the  nation. 

The  federal  contracting  rules  that  have  fueled  this  boom,  by  offering 
unique  opportunities  to  Native  American  firms,  are  under  attack  in 
Congress,  though. 

The  growth  of  Alaska  Native  corporation  contracting  has  drawn  criticism 
from  other  firms  that  also  receive  federal  bidding  preferences  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  8(a)  program  due  to  their  ownership  by 
disadvantaged  racial  minorities. 

The  complaints  sparked  a Government  Accountability  Office  investigation 
and,  last  week,  a hearing  by  the  House  Government  Reform  Committee. 

The  most  successful  Interior  Native  8(a)  corporation  in  federal 
contracting  appears  to  be  Khotol  Services  Corp.,  a subsidiary  of  Gana- 
A'Yoo.  Gana-A'Yoo  formed  in  1978  from  the  merger  of  the  Galena,  Kaltag, 
Nulato  and  Koyukuk  village  corporations  and  has  about  1,150  shareholders. 

Calls  to  Khotol 's  office  in  Seattle  went  unanswered  Friday,  but  its  Web 
site  said  the  company  was  formed  in  1997  and  now  has  400  employees.  Its 
projected  2005  revenues  were  $14  million. 

Khotol  operates  and  maintains  a variety  of  state  and  federal  facilities 
in  Galena,  handles  custodial  work  at  Fort  Wainwright  near  Fairbanks, 
provides  food  and  housekeeping  to  the  Coast  Guard  in  Kodiak  and  maintains 
the  grounds,  roads,  railroad  and  runway  at  Fort  Richardson  near  Anchorage. 

Outside  Alaska,  it  provides  custodial  services  at  NASA's  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 

It  provides  food  and  housekeeping  for  Langley  Air  Force  Base  in  Virginia 
for  the  Navy  in  Washington  state  and  at  Indian  Head,  Md.,  and  for  the 
Coast  Guard  in  Houston. 

Another  successful  Interior  8(a)  company  is  Northern  Taiga  Ventures  Inc. 
a subsidiary  of  the  Rampart  village  corporation,  Baan  o yeel  kon  Corp. 

Kevin  Krauklis,  who  runs  the  company  in  Fairbanks,  said  it  averaged 
about  $10  million  in  revenue  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  money  helped  return  about  $700  in  dividends  to  Rampart's  195 
shareholders  in  the  past  two  years,  he  said.  It  has  also  funded  an 


internship  program. 

The  company's  business  is  mostly  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Half  is 
construction.  Another  35  percent  is  professional  services  to  places  such 
as  the  Air  Force's  surgeon  general,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
Army,  he  said.  The  remainingl5  percent  is  in  janitorial  and  landscaping 
work  for  the  Navy,  Marines  and  General  Services  Administration,  he  said. 

Allen  Todd,  Doyon ' s general  counsel,  said  the  corporation  is  doing 
construction  work  on  Fort  Wainwright  under  an  8(a)  contract  in  a joint 
venture  with  American  Mechanical,  which  is  also  owned  by  a Doyon 
shareholder . 

Unlike  other  Native  corporations,  though,  Doyon  hasn't  secured  much  work 
Outside.  The  SBA  lists  three  Doyon  subsidiaries  as  8(a)  qualified,  and  the 
company  has  an  office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"We've  been  working  to  get  them  into  more  8(a)  work,"  Todd  said. 

Critics  in  Congress  are  trying  to  reduce  the  opportunities  that  it  and 
other  companies  might  have  in  the  future,  though. 

All  Native  American  tribal  and  Alaska  Native  private  corporations,  under 
rules  secured  by  Alaska's  congressional  delegation  years  ago,  are  defined 
by  law  as  small,  disadvantaged  businesses. 

Such  companies  also  are  exempted  from  caps  on  the  size  of  sole-source 
contracts  - either  $3  million  or  $5  million  depending  on  the  type  of  work 
- by  which  the  government  must  abide  when  negotiating  with  other  minority 
businesses . 

Alaska  Native  corporations  also  are  exempt  from  limits  on  the  number  of 
8(a)  subsidiaries  they  can  have,  as  long  as  each  business  is  in  a 
different  line  of  work. 

While  the  rules  apply  to  all  Native  American  companies,  Alaska's  Native 
corporations  have  been  the  primary  beneficiaries.  Alaska  Native  firms 
earned  $1.1  billion  in  2004,  representing  13  percent  of  the  federal 
government's  8(a)  awards  that  year,  according  to  the  GAO  report  issued  in 
April . 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  money  from  the  six  largest  federal 
contracting  agencies  came  in  sole-source  awards. 

At  last  week's  hearing,  the  only  member  of  Congress  to  defend  this 
record  was  Alaska's  Republican  Rep.  Don  Young. 

Rep.  Tom  Davis,  R-Va.  and  chairman  of  the  committee,  repeatedly  insisted 
that  the  practice  of  giving  Native  corporations  large  sole-source 
contracts  undermines  the  government's  ability  to  get  the  best  deal  for 
taxpayers . 

"We  just  don't  get  the  same  value"  when  competitive  bidding  is  bypassed, 
he  said.  "Our  question  is,  'Should  we  revisit  the  rules?'" 

Young  and  representatives  from  several  Alaska  Native  corporations  said 
no.  The  government  is  getting  good  deals  through  negotiated  contracts, 
they  said,  and  the  benefits  are  flowing,  as  Congress  intended,  to  often 
impoverished  Alaska  Native  corporate  shareholders . 

"If  the  agencies  come  back  and  say  'We're  not  getting  the  services,' 
then  let's  look  at  it,"  Young  said.  But  that's  not  the  case,  he  said.  The 
GAO  report  found  no  serious  concerns  about  the  quality  of  Alaska  Native 
corporation  work,  he  said. 

Rep.  Donald  Manzullo,  R-Ill.,  said  quality  wasn't  the  issue  that 
provoked  the  hearing. 

"The  issue  is  the  fairness  to  the  other  small  businesses,"  he  said. 

Harry  Alvord,  president  of  the  National  Black  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said 
federal  contracting  is  "booming." 

"However,  if  you  take  away  ANC  volume  from  the  8(a)  contract  awards,  you 
will  find  that  the  8(a)  program  has  been  decreasing  steadily,"  he  said. 

The  decline  amounts  to  about  $2  billion,  he  said. 

"There's  a direct  correlation"  between  the  growth  of  Alaska  Native 
contracting  and  the  decline  of  opportunities  for  other  minorities,  he  said. 

Ann  Sullivan,  representing  Women  Impacting  Public  Policy,  said  that's 
because  federal  contracting  officers  find  it  easier  to  meet  minority 
participation  goals  with  large,  sole-source  contracts  given  to  Native 
corporations . 

Davis,  the  Virginia  congressman,  agreed. 


"We  drive  these  contracting  officers  to  do  a certain  percentage"  of 
business  with  minorities,  he  told  Alaska  Native  corporation  witnesses. 
"Basically,  because  it's  so  easy  to  give  the  contracts  to  you,  they  deny 
them  to  other  people." 

Frank  Ramos,  director  of  small  business  programs  for  the  Defense 
Department,  defended  his  agency's  Alaska  Native  corporation  8(a)  contracts 
by  noting  that  they  total  about  the  same  as  those  held  by  other  minority 
groups  such  as  African-Americans  and  Hispanics. 

Alford,  with  the  black  Chamber,  scoffed  at  the  comparison.  There  are  40 
million  African-Americans  in  the  country,  while  Alaska  Natives  number 
about  125,000,  he  said. 

"And  they're  on  par?"  he  asked. 

Chris  McNeil,  president  of  Sealaska,  the  Southeast  Alaska  regional 
corporation,  took  issue  with  the  assumptions  behind  Alford's  comparison. 

"It  would  be  the  same  if  those  (non-Native)  owners  distributed  the 
benefits  to  those  40  million  people,"  he  said. 

Instead,  traditional  8(a)  companies  create  profits  for  just  a few  people, 
he  said. 

Alaska  Native  corporations  distribute  their  earnings  widely,  he  said, 
and  that's  why  additional  opportunities  were  necessary. 

The  income  from  a subsidiary  might  be  distributed  to  hundreds,  thousands 
and  even  tens  of  thousands  of  shareholders. 

"We  have  14,000-plus  shareholders,"  said  Doyon's  Todd  in  an  interview  on 
Friday.  "For  us  to  benefit  our  shareholders,  we  have  to  make  money  on  a 
larger  scale." 

"Unlike  other  small  businesses,  (Native  corporations)  did  not  simply 
represent  a family  or  a partnership,  but  were  supposed  to  be  engines  of 
economic  growth  for  an  entire  community,"  said  Charles  Totemoff,  president 
of  Chenega  Corp.,  in  testimony  Wednesday. 

That  difference  is  actually  the  key  problem,  Alford  agreed.  Congress  has 
created  a very  successful  development  program  for  a relatively  small, 
specific  minority  community  but  has  allowed  its  funding  to  come  at  the 
expense  of  a business  development  program  that  is  intended  for  all 
minorities,  Alford  said. 

"We  are  different  animals,  we  don't  belong  in  the  same  corral,"  Alford 
said.  "It's  a cancer  to  us  and  we're  not  going  to  get  along  with  it,"  he 
said . 

Totemoff  said  the  8(a)  program  has  "been  around  a long  time"  and  no  one 
objected  when  Native  corporations  picked  up  a few  maintenance  contracts. 

"Now  that  we've  grown,  gained  expertise  and  are  actually  succeeding  in 
getting  federal  contracts  in  substantive  areas,  people  don't  want  to  see 
Natives  at  the  table,"  Totemoff  said. 

In  fact,  Alaska  Natives  secure  a tiny  fraction  of  the  government's  sole- 
sourced  contract  dollars,  others  noted. 

The  "vast  majority"  of  sole-source  contracts  go  to  very  large  companies 
(mostly  defense  contractors),  observed  Bart  Garber  of  Tyonek  Native  Corp., 
a village  corporation  based  across  Cook  Inlet  from  Anchorage. 

Garber's  observation  appeared  to  touch  a sore  spot  for  Davis,  who 
snapped,  "I  don't  need  a lecture  from  you"  on  the  subject. 

"This  committee  has  jumped  all  over  sole-source  contracts,"  Davis  said. 

Davis  also  denied  Totemoff 's  claims  of  prejudice. 

"I  want  you  at  the  table,"  he  said.  "I  just  don't  want  you  to  have  your 
own  table." 

Washington,  D.C.,  reporter  Sam  Bishop  can  be  reached  at  (202)  662-8721 
or  sbishop@newsminer.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  MediaNews  Group,  Inc.  & Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 
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Tribes,  government  in  $226  million  dispute 
Seth  Tupper  The  Daily  Republic 
Dune  23,  2006 

American  Indians  in  South  Dakota  and  federal  bureaucrats  in  Washington 
are  locked  in  a $226  million  dispute  over  a decades-old  land  grab. 

The  squabble  is  rooted  in  the  federal  government's  taking  of  Indian 
lands  for  Missouri  River  dam  projects.  Tribes  along  the  river  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  were  compensated  for  their  losses,  but  the  Crow  Creek  and 
Lower  Brule  tribes  say  the  government  used  the  wrong  methodology. 

The  two  tribes  and  their  three  congressional  representatives  are  now 
asking  for  more  money  - $78  million  for  Crow  Creek,  and  $148  million  for 
Lower  Brule.  The  money  would  be  added  to  federal  trust  funds  created  for 
the  tribes  during  the  1990s. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 
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Tribes  meet  at  "mother  town" 

"This  is  the  place  where  the  people  we  call  Cherokee  began" 

Sam  Lewin 
Dune  23,  2006 

In  what  both  tribes  are  calling  an  "historical"  event,  councilors  with 
the  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina  are  meeting  on  traditional  land. 

The  entire  UKB  council  traveled  from  Oklahoma  to  Kituwah,  a Smoky 
Mountains  locale  situated  between  the  Western  North  Carolina  communities 
of  Bryson  and  Cherokee. 

Kituwah  has  deep  cultural  significance,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "mother  town." 

"Kituwah  Mound  itself  is  said  to  be  the  place  where  God  came  to  give 
laws  to  humans,"  said  UKB  chief  George  Wickliffe.  "It  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  Kituwah  people,  a place  from  which  smoke  from  an  eternal 
fire  emerged  through  a hollow  cedar  trunk.  It  is  where  God  told  us,  'From 
this  day  forward,  you  are  Kituwah.'" 

"This  is  the  place  where  the  people  we  call  Cherokee  began,"  said  Tom 
Belt,  a Cherokee  historian  that  has  studied  the  mound.  "They  were  directed 
by  God  to  come  here,  and  the  very  first  sacred  fire  was  given  to  the 
people  here.  This  place  wasn't  just  a town-this  was  like  the  Vatican.  This 
was  the  holiest  of  holies." 

In  1823,  many  Cherokee  were  removed  from  the  area,  and  the  mound  was 
auctioned  off  to  non-Indians. 

In  1996  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokees-following  the  prodding  of  Indian 
activists  like  Belt-purchased  several  hundred  acres  in  the  area  with  the 
hope  of  preserving  the  mound.  The  mound-  170  feet  in  diameter  and  standing 
five  feet-is  nestled  about  nine  miles  from  the  Eastern  Band's  current 
reservation,  home  to  about  12,000  tribal  members. 

In  addition  to  its  meaning  for  the  Cherokee,  the  mound  is  also  an 
archeologist's  treasure  trove.  Experts  believe  the  area  has  been  populated 
for  at  least  10,000  years. 

Researchers  seeking  to  learn  more  have  also  determined  that  Kituwah  was 
the  location  of  a ceremonial  house  containing  a constantly  burning  flame, 
and  that  the  house  was  rebuilt  every  20  years.  By  studying  the  black  rings 
left  after  each  construction,  officials  speculate  the  home  was  first  built 
in  the  15th  century. 

But  strict  archeology  misses  the  point,  tribal  leaders  say. 


"It  should  be  noted  that  no  amount  of  archaeological  research  can 
adequately  address  the  broader  significance  of  Kituwah  as  a manifest 
symbol  of  Cherokee  identity  and  the  ethos  known  as  the  Keetoowah  Way/'  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  said  in  a statement.  "Such  understanding  of  the  deeper 
meanings  of  Kituwah  must  come  from  the  people  themselves." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 
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Secluded  reservation  community  promotes  healthy  lifestyles 
"We're  rich  in  our  Indian  culture" 

ALAMO  NM 
Rick  Abasta 
Dune  22,  2006 

Secluded  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest  is  the  Alamo 
Indian  Reservation.  The  nearest  gas  station  is  30  miles  away,  in  the  town 
of  Magdalena.  For  the  residents  of  Alamo,  isolation  is  a way  of  life. 

For  this  segment  of  the  Navajo  population,  their  status  as  a satellite 
community  of  the  reservation  usually  means  having  to  wait  for  the  same 
opportunities  afforded  larger  communities.  On  Dune  16,  their  wait  for  a 
new  community  center  finally  ended. 

Alamo  Navajo  School  Board  Inc.  celebrated  the  new  opening  of  a $2.4 
million  facility  funded  through  the  Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and 
Self  Determination  Act  funding,  Indian  Housing  Services  and  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

ANSB  received  $884,000  in  funding  from  the  FY  '02  NAHASDA  funding,  while 
the  remaining  $1.5  million  in  funding  came  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  HIS. 

In  the  center  of  town,  a new  structure  rises  from  the  desert  floor,  a 
combination  of  concrete,  steel  and  postmodern  design  that  would  have 
caught  the  eye  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

The  Alamo  Community  Wellness  Center  is  aesthetically  pleasing  to  the 
eyes,  while  offering  an  amenity  of  activities:  weights,  aerobics, 
basketball,  tabletop  games  and  even  a rock-climbing  wall. 

Of  course,  the  crown  jewel  of  the  new  facility  is  the  gymnasium, 
complete  with  bleachers  and  a stage  for  community  social  gatherings. 

Before  the  grand  opening  celebration  began,  people  toured  the  new  facility 
and  enjoyed  refreshments  in  the  lobby  of  the  wellness  center. 

Over  100  people  attended  the  event,  including  Navajo  Nation  Vice 
President  Frank  Dayish  Dr.  Serving  as  masters  of  ceremony,  Manuel  Guerro 
and  Dackson  Pino  shared  a brief  history  of  the  Alamo  community. 

"Thank  you.  This  community  definitely  needed  this  kind  of  facility," 

Pino  said.  "It's  a dream,  a wish  come  true.  I've  never  seen  anything  like 
this  before  in  Alamo." 

Previously,  a stone  hogan  served  as  the  community  wellness  center. 

Navajo  singer/songwriter  Socie  Saltwater  opened  the  program  with 
traditional  Navajo  songs  and  an  acoustic  number  she  wrote  for  her 
grandparents . Saltwater's  stirring  cover  of  "Proud  Mary"  from  Ike  and  Tina 
Turner  got  the  crowd  charged  up  before  the  guest  speakers  took  stage. 

"I'm  real  happy  you  all  got  this  new  wellness  center.  Workout  and  be 
happy,"  Saltwater  told  the  crowd  before  leaving  stage. 

Michael  Hawkes,  executive  director  of  the  Navajo  Alamo  School  Board, 
said  the  community  of  Alamo  was  rich  in  cultural  diversity. 

"This  is  going  to  be  the  main  gathering  point  for  the  community,  for  all 
cultures  to  come  together  and  be  healthy,"  Hawkes  said. 

George  Willard  was  the  architect  who  designed  the  spacious  facility. 


while  Sam  Wadsworth  Construction  was  contracted  to  build  the  center.  Sam 
Wadsworth  Construction  is  a Native  American  enterprise  and  a significant 
achievement  in  the  eyes  of  Navajo  Nation  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  Dr. 

"I  was  real  happy  to  hear  that  we  had  a Navajo  contractor  building  this 
project/'  Dayish  said.  "We  have  Navajo  people  building  a Navajo  community, 
that's  pride  and  ownership. 

"Let's  take  New  Mexico  and  the  Navajo  Nation  forward.  Thank  you  to  the 
leaders  here  and  the  Navajo  Housing  Authority.  They've  done  an  excellent 
job,"  he  added. 

Also  in  attendance  was  U.S.  Representative  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
Don  Tripp. 

"I've  seen  a lot  of  health  facilities  across  the  state  and  this  is  the 
best  I've  seen,"  Tripp  said.  "The  people  came  together  and  spoke  about 
their  needs  in  the  community." 

He  recalled  breaking  ground  in  Alamo  in  2004,  to  begin  construction  of 
the  facility. 

Dave  Becenti,  quality  inspector  for  the  NHA  Grants  Management  Dept., 
said  the  new  wellness  center  was  a significant  achievement  and  symbol  of 
NAHASDA  funding.  However,  the  new  facility  was  not  the  end  of  construction 
activities  in  Alamo,  he  added. 

"We  should  have  the  new  teacher  and  staff  housing  start  construction  in 
August,"  Becenti  said.  We  completed  11  scattered  sites  in  Alamo  last  year 
from  FY  '02  funding  and  we're  going  to  start  on  15  more  scattered  sites  in 
Aug.  for  FY  '06  funding. 

"The  Navajo  Housing  Authority  is  working  with  the  Alamo  community  and  we 
will  continue  to  work  with  you,"  he  said. 

The  teacher  and  staff  housing  is  funded  by  NAHASDA  in  the  amount  of  $2.2 
million  for  20  new  units.  Becenti  said  ANSB  is  awaiting  FY  '06  release  of 
funds  from  NHA,  which  should  be  available  in  Aug. 

"The  Alamo  community  needs  good,  quality  teachers  and  an  incentive  for 
them  to  stay,"  Becenti  said. 

Native  America  Calling  talk  show  host  Patty  Talahongva  was  the  keynote 
speaker,  sharing  statistics  and  health  related  information  broadcast  over 
the  air  through  the  years. 

"Your  community  is  poor,  with  a 60  percent  unemployment  rate,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Census  2000,"  Talahongva  said.  "But  take  a look  around  and  see 
all  of  your  culture  here,  the  language  and  art. 

"We  need  to  change  our  perspective  and  see  that  we're  rich  in  our  Indian 
culture,"  she  added. 

Healthy  lifestyles  mean  more  than  just  staying  active,  Talahongva  said. 

"Our  Native  men  have  such  a hard  time  going  out  and  getting  help,"  she 
said.  "It's  usually  up  to  the  wife  and  mother  to  get  them  into  the 
hospital  for  the  check  up. 

"Men,  get  out  there  and  get  your  prostate  checked  this  summer," 
Talahongva  encouraged. 

She  spoke  of  the  relationship  of  holistic  wellness,  binding  the 
spiritual,  mental,  physical  and  emotional  health  together  for  a balanced 
lifestyle. 

"Right  now,  inhalants  and  meth  are  ravaging  Indian  Country.  Did  you  know 
8th  - 12th  grade  students  on  meth  are  dying  of  heart  attacks?  Every  time 
we  do  a show  on  meth,  our  phone  lines  light  up,"  Talahongva  said. 

Education  is  the  answer,  she  said,  and  the  self-awareness  that  comes 
with  a healthy  lifestyle. 

"What  did  our  ancestors  eat?  What  did  they  fight  for,"  Talahongva 
questioned.  "They  fought  so  we  could  survive.  Are  we  surviving?" 

About  the  author:  Rick  Abasta  is  the  Public  Information  Officer 
for  the  Navajo  Housing  Authority. 
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Hopi:  Bill  divides  2 tribes 

Sidney  says  completion  of  relocation  process  is  'long  past'  overdue 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Staff  Writer 
Dune  22,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Hopi  Tribal  Chairman  Ivan  Sidney  on  Tuesday  told  the  U.S. 
House  Committee  on  Resources  that  the  Hopi  Tribe  is  opposed  to  amending 
the  Navajo-Hopi  Settlement  Act  and  urged  the  committee  to  reconsider 
moving  forward  with  a bill  that  would  pit  Hopi  and  Navajo  against  each 
other . 

"The  Hopi  Tribe  opposes  the  draft  House  bill,"  introduced  by  U.S.  Rep. 
Rick  Renzi,  R-Ariz.,  Sidney  said.  "It  is  completely  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  reopen  old  wounds  with  the  Navajo  and  rehash 
the  question  of  who  suffered  what  as  a result  of  the  land  dispute. 

"It  is  long  past  time  to  put  all  of  this  behind  us  and  allow  both  tribes 
to  go  on  with  their  full  attention  focused  on  the  business  of  providing 
secure  and  economically  viable  homelands  for  our  respective  people,"  he 
said . 

The  Hopi  Tribe  is  supportive  of  Senate  Bill  1003,  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land 
Settlement  Amendments  of  2005  sponsored  by  U.S.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  of 
Arizona,  according  to  the  chairman. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  previously  testified  in  support  of  S.  1003  when  it  was 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  urging  timely  closure  of 
the  Office  of  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Relocation  and  an  end  to  the  Hopi-Navajo 
land  dispute. 

"The  Hopi  Tribe  supports  the  committee's  efforts  through  S.  1003  to 
bring  to  a close  a difficult  chapter  in  the  long  struggle  of  the  Hopi 
Tribe  to  protect  its  reservation  from  encroachment  and  to  regain  full 
jurisdictional  control  over  Hopi  lands,"  Sidney  said. 

"The  current  reservation  is  but  a small  part  of  the  Hopi's  aboriginal 
lands  and  only  slightly  more  than  60  percent  of  the  land  originally  set 
aside  for  the  Hopi  by  President  (Chester)  Arthur  almost  125  years  ago. 

"Through  a long  history  of  action  and  inaction  by  the  United  States,  the 
Hopi  Tribe  lost  40  percent  of  its  reservation  approximately  911,000  acres 
to  the  Navajo  Nation,"  which  occupies  more  than  17  million  acres  and 
completely  surrounds  the  much  smaller  Hopi  Reservation,  he  said. 

Controlling  rights 

For  more  than  100  years,  the  Hopi  Tribe  has  worked  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  its  lands  to  the  Navajo  Nation  and  to  preserve  the  Hopis'  right  to 
control  its  lands  against  intrusion,  the  chairman  said. 

Beginning  in  1958,  Congress  enacted  a series  of  laws  intended  to  lead  to 
a final  resolution  of  the  disputes  between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  over  the 
lands  of  the  1882  Hopi  Reservation.  The  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Settlement  Act  of 
1974  authorized  litigation  between  the  two  tribes  to  determine  their 
respective  rights  in  the  1882  reservation. 

The  lawsuit  resulted  in  a partition  of  the  reservation  into  lands  held 
exclusively  by  the  Hopi  and  lands  held  exclusively  by  the  Navajo.  The  1974 
act  also  provided  for  the  relocation  of  Hopi  and  Navajo  individuals 
residing  on  that  part  of  the  reservation  partitioned  to  the  tribe  of  which 
the  individual  was  not  a member,  Sidney  said. 

"Since  1974,  the  Hopi  have  waited  patiently  for  the  relocation  process 
to  be  completed  and  for  the  restoration  of  our  full  jurisdictional 
authority  over  the  Hopi  Reservation.  We  are  still  waiting.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  too  patient  and  too  accommodating. 

"All  members  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  who  were  required  to  relocate  off  Navajo 
Partitioned  Land  completed  the  relocation  process  many  years  ago.  However, 
more  than  30  years  following  passage  of  the  1974  act,  we  are  still  waiting 
for  completion  of  Navajo  relocation  off  Hopi  land,"  Sidney  said. 

While  the  Hopi  Tribe  supports  timely  completion  of  the  relocation 
obligations  of  the  United  States  and  eventual  closure  of  ONHIR,  it 


believes  that  the  objectives  of  S.1003  must  be  accomplished  in  ways  that 
do  not  prejudice  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  tribe  under  federal  law. 

In  1995,  the  United  States  entered  into  a settlement  agreement  with  the 
Hopi  Tribe  under  which  the  feds  committed  to  complete  the  relocation 
process  by  Feb.  1,  2000.  Congress  approved  the  agreement  by  enacting  the 
Navajo-Hopi  Land  Dispute  Settlement  Act  of  1996. 

"That  commitment  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,"  Sidney  said,  adding  that  S 
1003  should  not  become  the  means  for  further  weakening  of  the  commitment. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  said  termination  of  the  Office  of  Relocation  is  the 
ultimate  goal,  but  that  that  goal  should  not  become  a substitute  for  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Black  hole 

"The  Hopi  Tribe  does  not  want  to  see  an  incomplete  relocation  obligation 
pushed  off  onto  an  already  overburdened  and  underfunded  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,"  the  chairman  said. 

"Funding  shortages  produce  staff  shortages,  and  the  result  is  that  some 
work  is  unavoidably  shifted  to  the  very  lowest  priority  and  may  in  fact 
never  be  completed. 

"Given  the  Hopi  Tribe's  interests  in  obtaining  full  jurisdiction  over 
all  of  its  reservation  lands,  we  would  not  want  to  see  the  work  of 
completing  relocation  drop  into  some  black  hole  within  the  Interior 
Department,"  Sidney  said. 

Another  issue  is  whether  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  suited  to  carry 
out  relocation  responsibilities  that  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
either  tribe. 

"Will  the  BIA  be  willing  to  step  into  a situation  that  it  might  view  as 
a conflict  of  interest  and  perhaps  a breach  of  the  federal  trust 
responsibility  it  has  to  both  tribes?"  Sidney  asked. 

He  also  questioned  whether  BIA  could  adequately  carry  out  any 
responsibilities  remaining  after  2008,  the  deadline  for  the  Office  of 
Relocation  to  complete  its  work. 

Chairman  Sidney  said  the  relocation  issue  can  be  fully  resolved  "only  to 
the  extent  that  all  Navajos  potentially  qualifying  for  relocation  benefits 
have  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  those  benefits. 

"Making  the  certification  deadlines  unreasonably  short  only  opens  up  the 
possibility  of  legal  challenges  and  delays  by  those  who  believe  their 
circumstances  were  not  fairly  considered." 

He  urged  adequate  funding  to  carry  out  the  relocation  obligations  within 
the  Sept.  30,  2008  deadline. 

Plans  for  HPL 

"There  are  six  planned  communities  on  Hopi  Partitioned  Land,"  Sidney 
said.  He  asked  that  the  Office  of  Relocation  continue  to  have  discretion 
to  use  a portion  of  the  annual  funding  allocation  to  address  the  unique 
burdens  imposed  on  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  people. 

"For  example,  when  a homesite  on  Hopi  land  is  vacated  because  of 
relocation,  that  homesite  must  be  dismantled.  In  addition,  all  of  these 
homesites  are  associated  with  open  solid  waste  dumpsites  that  must  be 
cleaned  up,"  he  said. 

In  past  years,  the  tribe  has  contracted  with  ONHIR  to  cover  the  cost  of 
dismantling  and  cleanup  of  the  site.  He  asked  that  the  funding  continue  to 
be  made  available. 

The  chairman  said  the  communities  planned  for  HPL  to  provide 
opportunities  for  Hopi  people  to  build  new  homes,  to  accommodate  a growing 
population  and  to  move  out  onto  Hopi  Partitioned  Lands,  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  Hopi  homeland. 

"One  of  these  communities.  Spider  Mound,  is  now  in  the  development  phase 
Hopi  people  are  living  at  Spider  Mound  and  need  infrastructure 
improvements"  which  could  be  made  available  through  ONHIR  funding,  he  said 
Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Rare  Disease  stalks  Oklahoma  Choctaw  Indians 
Did  you  know  Dune  is  National  Scleroderma  Month? 

TULSA  OK 
By  Louis  Gray 
Dune  20,  2006 

Native  Americans  rank  high  in  so  many  negative  socio-economic  indicators 
it's  hard  to  keep  up  with  all  of  the  challenges  Indian  people  face  each 
day.  But  for  the  Oklahoma  Choctaw  Indians  of  Southeastern  section  of  the 
state  they  face  a disease  which  seems  to  have  them  earmarked  for 
unthinkable  suffering. 

Scleroderma  is  a disease  which  can  in  some  cases  cause  a thickening, 
hardening  or  tightening  of  the  skin,  blood  vessels  and  some  times  internal 
organs.  The  disease  is  chronic  or  in  other  words  it  can  last  a long  and 
painful  time.  Oklahoma  Choctaws  suffer  this  terrible  malady  at  the  very 
highest  rates  of  any  ethnic  class  in  the  world.  It  is  horrible  disease 
which  some  say  turns  the  afflicted  "into  stone." 

There  have  been  plenty  of  studies  conducted  in  conjunction  with  Choctaw 
tribal  hospitals,  but  at  this  point  there  is  no  cure. 

This  is  disturbing  because  sufferers  can  have  ulcers  or  sores  on  their 
fingers,  loss  of  hair  over  affected  areas  of  their  body,  change  in  skin 
color,  swelling/puffiness  in  fingers/toes,  skin  appears  shiny,  usually 
skin  creases  disappear,  poor  blood  flow  to  extremities  and  digestive  heart, 
lung  and  kidney  problems.  It  is  slow,  painful  and  up  to  now  has  no  way  to 
stem  its  terrible  symptoms. 

Among  sufferers  it  is  known  that  their  body  produced  too  much  of  a 
protein  called  collagen.  Researches  theorize  that  excess  collagen  is 
deposited  causing  thickening  and  hardening. 

As  you  can  imagine  the  Choctaw  know  all  too  well  how  painful  this 
disease  can  be  to  the  afflicted  and  their  families.  But,  they  are  not  idle 
participants  in  the  research  and  study  of  the  disease  which  strikes  them 
hardest  and  more  often. 

One  study  in  combining  modern  day  genetic  marker  research  and  centuries- 
old  tribal  records  purports  to  have  identified  a chromosomal  site 
associated  with  Scleroderma  in  Oklahoma  Choctaws.  The  study  was 
coordinated  by  the  national  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Skin  Diseases  Specialized  Center  of  Research  in  Scleroderma  at  the 
University  of  Texas-Houston  Flealth  Science  Center  say  genetic  ties  to  five 
families  dating  back  to  the  1800' s who  are  thought  to  be  founders  of  the 
disease.  The  study  claims  the  problem  at  least  is  tied  more  to  families 
than  the  Choctaw  people  as  a whole. 

The  newly  formed  Choctaw  Scleroderma  Foundation  was  created  to  serves  as 
a resource  to  American  Indian  communities  battling  this  terrible  disease. 
They  are  joining  the  respected  Harvard  medical  School  to  create  a best 
practices  model  for  private  healthcare  in  Native  American  communities. 

They  also  are  a resource  on  similar  diseases  like  Lupus,  Rheumatoid 
Arthritis,  Vasculitis,  Wegner's  Disease  and  Kawasaki  Disease  which  all 
afflict  Indian  people  in  dramatically  high  numbers. 

The  Choctaw  Scleroderma  Foundation  was  created  as  an  Oklahoma  501  (c)  3 
non-profit  group  in  May  of  2006  to  help  sufferers  and  their  families  to 
know  they  are  not  a lone.  Aimee  Angle-Zahn,  Taloa  Gibson  and  Alicia  Seyler 
are  the  founding  members  of  this  noble  and  needed  organization.  Seyler  and 
Gibson's  Grandmother  died  from  a form  of  Scleroderma.  They  know  what  we 
all  know;  we  need  to  do  all  we  can  before  Scleroderma  takes  one  more  loved 
one.  If  we  own  this  disease  we  must  all  support  research  conducted  by 
groups  like  the  Choctaw  Scleroderma  Foundation  to  search  of  a cure  and  in 
the  near  term  how  to  alleviate  suffering. 

For  more  information  about  this  organization,  please  call  or  write  to  the 
foundation  at  The  Choctaw  Scleroderma  Foundation  attention:  Alicia  Seyler, 


Rural  Route  Box  437  Eagletown,  OK  74734. 

You  can  reach  them  at  choctawscleroderma@gmail.com. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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VA  to  expand  coverage  for  traditional  ceremonies 
Dine'  Bureau 
Dune  19,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Navajo  veterans  who  seek  care  from  traditional  healers  had 
those  services  expanded  this  week. 

In  a ceremony  at  Veterans  Memorial  Park,  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe 
Shirley  Dr.  and  Dr.  Paul  West,  acting  director  of  the  Carl  T.  Hayden 
Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center,  signed  an  agreement  to  add  the 
traditional  Lifeway  or  Inaji  Ceremony  to  a dozen  ceremonies  for  which  the 
VA  now  pays. 

President  Shirley  expressed  his  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo  Nation, 
its  veterans  and  their  families  for  having  the  federal  government  again 
recognize  the  value  traditional  Navajo  healing  ceremonies  play  in  the  life 
of  Navajos  and  Navajo  veterans. 

"There  is  a way  of  treating  the  mind,  spirit,  our  physical  being  in  our 
own  way  of  life  and  it  needs  to  be  recognized,  and  I'm  glad  the  U.S. 
government  is  recognizing  that,"  the  president  said. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  is  truth.  We've  been  truth  since  time  immemorial; 
since  America,  we've  been  here.  The  medicine  that  we  have,  our  way  of  life, 
the  culture,  our  herbs,  it's  all  truth.  It  works.  We've  been  treating 
ourselves  with  our  way  of  life." 

West  said  Navajos  have  fought  in  every  American  war,  placing  themselves 
in  harm's  way  to  protect  their  way  of  life  and  that  of  all  Americans.  He 
said  he  was  honored  and  humbled  to  be  part  of  Thursday's  ceremony  on  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  Veterans  Park  before  the  holy  Window  Rock. 

"Ten  years  ago  we  didn't  recognize  the  impact  your  healing  ceremonies 
had  on  your  people,"  he  said.  "We  recognize  that  today  and  we're  trying  to 
forward  that." 

Medicine  man  Thomas  Morris  Dr.  chanted  a blessing  and  passed  a pipe  with 
mountain  smoke  prior  to  the  signing  ceremony  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Navajo  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  Navajo  Nation  and  Carl  T.  Hayden  Medical  Center  first  agreed  to  have 
the  VA  pay  for  traditional  ceremonies  through  reimbursement  in  1998. 

Twelve  ceremonies  were  authorized. 

A Navajo  Veterans  Health  Needs  Survey  conducted  in  1992-93,  found  that 
returning  Navajo  veterans  used  traditional  ceremonies  for  recovery  more 
than  anything  else.  Many  of  them  reported  that  traditional  forms  of 
healing  are  a necessary  part  of  their  recovery;  however,  many  lacked  the 
financial  resources  to  pay  for  the  ceremonies. 

Shirley  said  Navajos  have  used  traditional  healing  ceremonies  and  herbs 
since  long  before  the  United  States  was  established,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  He  said  the  Navajo  population  continues  to  grow  and  that  the 
culture  is  still  viable  to  its  people. 

The  President  said  the  Navajo  Nation  has  lost  seven  soldiers  in  the  Iraq 
war,  but  Navajos  have  fought  in  every  war  and  will  continue  to  do  their 
part . 

"We've  been  all  over  the  world  being  a part  of  the  United  States 
government  in  trying  to  spread  freedom,  in  trying  to  spread  peace;  so 
we've  been  helping  to  win  wars.  All  the  more  reason  why  there's  a 
recognition  by  the  U.S.  government  that  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  Din  people, 
is  truth,"  Shirley  said. 


"We  appreciate  them  standing  here  with  us,  helping  us  in  the  way  that  we 
need  help.  We're  losing  some  of  our  soldiers  because  white  medicine  isn't 
working.  We  need  to  bring  in  our  own  people,  bring  in  our  own  herbs,  our 
own  way  of  treating  the  mind,  spirit,  the  heart,  and  I really  appreciate 
the  U.S.  government,  through  the  Carl  T.  Hayden  Center  Medical  Center,  for 
recognizing  that." 

Shirley  said  Navajo  veterans  now  can  receive  counseling  for  Post 
Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  in  Chinle  and  Fort  Defiance.  The  Hopi  Tribe 
announced  last  week  that  it  now  provides  PTSD  treatment  to  Navajos 
eligible  for  treatment  at  its  Kearns  Canyon  facility. 

Shirley  also  said  the  Navajo  Nation  hopes  to  see  legislation  passed  to 
help  Navajo  veterans  obtain  a national  cemetery. 

"We  want  to  have  our  veterans  buried  with  dignity  just  as  they  do  in 
Washington  at  Arlington  Cemetery,"  he  said.  "Our  veterans  are  no  different 
We  helped  to  win  wars.  We've  sacrificed  so  that  the  United  States  will  be 
..  truth  in  the  world.  So  that  freedom  will  be  truth  not  only  for  people 
living  in  the  United  States  but  all  over  the  world." 

Morris  said  he  was  glad  to  see  the  agreement  expanded.  "It's  just  like 
what  they  say,  'When  you  break  it,  fix  it.'  We've  been  broken.  Now  fix  us. 
It's  a good  thing  we're  signing  that  agreement  with  you  here  so  vets  can 
be  in  holistic  health  again." 

Ceremonies  already  paid  by  the  VA  include:  Enemy  Way,  Smoke  Ceremony, 
Protection  Prayer,  Night  Way,  Blessing  Way,  Crystal  Gazing,  Hand  Trembling 
Star  Gazing,  Shooting  Way,  Evil  Way,  Flint  Way,  and  Monster  Way. 

For  more  information,  call  Window  Rock  Central 
Administration  (928)  871-6413. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Reservation  petition  drive  set 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Dune  22,  2006 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - An  Illinois  group  has  volunteered  to  help  organize  a 
petition  drive  banning  abortions  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

According  to  a news  release,  Lakota  Native  American  Outreach  of  Wheaton, 
111.,  will  host  a petition  rally  Friday  through  Sunday,  Dune  23-25,  at 
Wounded  Knee.  Its  goal  is  to  have  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  place  an 
issue  on  the  next  election  ballot  seeking  to  amend  the  tribe's 
constitution  to  ban  abortion.  Bill  Bielecki  of  Lakota  Native  American 
Outreach  said  in  the  release. 

Earlier  this  year,  OST  President  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  proposed  a clinic 
in  response  to  South  Dakota's  new  abortion  ban,  which  has  since  been 
referred  to  a statewide  vote  in  November.  Fire  Thunder  said  the  new  state 
law  might  not  apply  to  a clinic  on  the  reservation.  She  also  suggested 
that  women  from  throughout  the  state  could  use  it. 

Last  month,  the  tribal  council  suspended  Fire  Thunder,  pending  an 
impeachment  hearing,  for  proposing  an  abortion  clinic  on  the  reservation 
and  for  allegedly  raising  money  for  the  clinic.  It  also  issued  a gag  order 
on  the  embattled  president.  The  council  also  voted  to  ban  abortions  on  the 
reservation . 

Bielecki 's  group  will  partner  with  other  anti-abortion  organizations  in 
its  effort  to  put  the  issue  to  a vote,  the  news  release  said. 

Eileen  Danis  of  Pine  Ridge,  a former  council  representative  and  a clinic 
opponent,  said  someone  at  Wounded  Knee  had  loaned  the  group  land  to  camp. 

"They  had  contacts  in  Oglala  from  prior  years;  they  heard  the  news  and 


wanted  to  do  a petition  drive/'  Danis  said. 

She  said  she  has  not  met  Bielecki  and  is  not  in  contact  with  the  group 
but  has  seen  drafts  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  and  initiated 
amendment  petition.  They  both  were  well-written,  Danis  said. 

"They  are  helping  out  in  any  way  that  they  can,"  Danis  said. 

Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Indian  chief  cites  'paper  genocide' 

Tribes  say  destruction  of  records  has  held  up  quest  for  sovereignty 
BY  PETER  HARDIN 

TIMES -DISPATCH  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
Dune  22,  2006 

WASHINGTON  --  Six  Virginia  Indian  tribes,  asking  Congress  to  grant  them 
sovereign  status,  yesterday  recounted  a history  of  "paper  genocide"  at  the 
hands  of  the  state. 

"The  state  systematically  worked  to  destroy  us"  in  the  20th  century, 
testified  Chief  Stephen  R.  Adkins  of  the  Chickahominy  Tribe  at  a Senate 
hearing. 

"I  call  it  paper  genocide." 

Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 
seemed  sympathetic  to  at  least  part  of  the  tribes'  plea. 

The  Virginia  tribes  want  to  skirt  a lengthy  administrative  route  to 
sovereignty.  They  are  hindered,  they  say,  because  zealous  state  officials 
destroyed  vital  records  or  reclassified  Indian  people  as  "colored"  many 
years  ago. 

There's  overwhelming  evidence  of  substantial  destruction,  or  corruption, 
of  official  records,  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  agreed  at  one  point  during  a hearing 
on  the  bill. 

He  prefers  that  tribes  go  through  the  administrative  route,  yet  he 
recognizes  there  may  be  extenuating  circumstances  justifying  congressional 
action  in  some  cases,  McCain  said  at  another  point. 

He  said  he  expected  to  hold  another  committee  meeting  to  vote  on  the 
bill,  sponsored  by  Republican  Sen.  George  Allen  of  Virginia.  McCain  did 
not  say  whether  he  would  support  it. 

A U.S.  Department  of  Interior  official  questioned  the  Virginia  tribes' 
bid,  and  his  testimony  collided  with  that  of  a prominent  anthropologist 
from  Virginia. 

R.  Lee  Fleming,  director  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment,  said 
he  was  concerned  by  evidentiary  gaps  in  what  the  Virginia  bill  states 
about  the  tribes'  histories. 

But  Helen  C.  Rountree,  a professor  emerita  from  Old  Dominion  University, 
shot  back  that  her  extensive  research  showed  the  Virginia  tribes  meet  the 
federal  criteria  for  recognition.  "The  people  are  authentic,"  Rountree 
said . 

Since  the  first  bill  to  gain  sovereign  status  for  Virginia  tribes  was 
introduced  in  2000  by  Rep.  Dames  P.  Moran,  D-8th,  some  foes  have  raised 
the  specter  of  casino  gambling  in  Virginia  as  a concern. 

Backers  of  the  bill  say  the  tribes  do  not  intend  to  operate  casinos. 
Moreover,  the  bill  would  not  allow  it  unless  the  state  goes  along,  the 
backers  said,  and  Allen  said  he  did  not  foresee  the  tribes  having  gaming 
operations . 


Sen.  John  W.  Warner,  R-Va.,  a co-sponsor  of  Allen's  bill,  also  attended 
the  hearing  in  support  of  the  tribes'  bid  for  sovereignty. 

Tribes  covered  by  the  bill  are  the  Chickahominy,  Eastern  Chickahominy, 
the  Monacan  Indian  Nation,  the  Nansemond,  the  Upper  Mattaponi  and  the 
Rappahannock. 

Contact  staff  writer  Peter  Hardin  at  phardin@mediageneral.com 
or  (202)  662-7669. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Richmond  Times  Dispatch. 
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Fire  Thunder:  Halting  sexual  violence  should  lead  political  agenda 
by:  Kara  Briggs  / Today  correspondent 
Dune  26,  2006 

Editors'  Note:  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  was  interviewed  in  the  Rapid  City,  S.D. 
office  of  the  First  People's  Fund  on  Dune  16  by  Indian  Country  Today 
"Healthwise"  columnist  Kara  Briggs  and  ICT  senior  editor  Dose  Barreiro. 
Mohawk  midwife  Katsi  Cook,  Mohawk  Bear  Clan  Mother  Louise  McDonald  and 
Lori  Lea  Pourier,  of  the  First  People's  Fund  in  Rapid  City,  also 
participated  in  the  discussion. 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  the  elected  though  currently 
suspended  chairman  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Nation,  believes  that  stopping 
sexual  violence,  domestic  assault  and  incest  - and  caring  for  its  victims 
- needs  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  political  agenda  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation . 

Fire  Thunder  got  in  trouble  with  her  tribal  council  and  some  on  the 
reservation  this  spring  when  she  announced  that  abortions  could  be 
provided  on  the  reservation  under  federal  law  even  if  a proposed  state  ban 
was  enacted  by  voters  next  November. 

"I  got  really  angry  about  a bunch  of  white  guys  in  the  state  Legislature 
making  decisions  about  my  body,  again,"  the  59-year-old  nurse  and  first 
female  chairman  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  told  Indian  Country  Today  in  Dune.  She 
spoke  to  ICT  in  defiance  of  a tribal  council  order  that  she  not  speak  to 
the  media. 

When  she  took  her  stand  for  legal  abortion  this  spring,  a flurry  of 
outside  feminist  and  Christian  Right  opinions  obscured  the  story  of  a 
group  of  Oglala  women,  including  Fire  Thunder,  who  are  incorporating  the 
Sacred  Choices  Wellness  Center  in  Kyle. 

Fire  Thunder  was  suspended  by  the  council  in  late  May  when  outside 
dollars  to  support  the  center  started  arriving  by  mail  at  tribal 
headquarters.  The  council  says  Fire  Thunder  solicited  these  donations, 
while  her  supporters  say  she  didn't.  On  the  same  day  as  her  suspension, 
the  council  voted  to  ban  abortions  on  Pine  Ridge. 

A group  of  tribal  women  who  are  organizing  Fire  Thunder's  proposed 
Sacred  Choices  Wellness  Center  as  a private,  nonprofit  organization  met 
and  agreed  to  honor  the  tribe's  abortion  ban. 

Still,  Fire  Thunder  faces  an  impeachment  hearing  on  Dune  29.  She  plans 
to  fight  for  her  office. 

"The  abortion  issue,"  she  said,  "is  the  key  that  opens  the  padlock  to 
sexual  deviancy  that  is  occurring  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation . " 

Sexual  deviancy  is  what  Fire  Thunder  calls  rape  and  incest:  crimes  that 
are  rarely  adjudicated  on  the  reservation.  The  epidemic  nature  of  the 
abuse  is  noticed  in  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs  where.  Fire 
Thunder  said,  87  percent  of  women  will  disclose  that  they  were  sexually 
abused,  many  as  children.  The  ultimate  end  of  domestic  assault  is  rape, 
what  Fire  Thunder  calls  the  "ultimate  subjugation." 


Most  women  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  she  said,  know  someone  who  has 
been  raped.  And  the  stories  pour  out  as  women  across  the  reservation  start 
to  talk:  stories  about  children  bearing  male  relatives'  babies. 

Rape  victims  in  particular.  Fire  Thunder  said,  need  to  have  the  option 
to  terminate  the  resulting  pregnancy. 

"Having  sex  with  a female  member  of  your  family  was  something  that  we 
banished  for,  speaking  traditionally,"  she  said. 

Lakota  tradition  - not  the  influence  of  little  white  churches  that  dot 
the  countryside  - is  at  the  heart  of  conversations  in  communities  and 
families  across  Pine  Ridge. 

Some,  including  Fire  Thunder,  say  that  historically  Lakota  women  knew 
how  to  perform  abortions  and  caringly  send  that  spirit  back  where  it  came 
from.  Others  disagree,  including  language  and  culture  teacher  Philomine 
Lakota,  who  said  she  can't  find  a word  in  Lakota  for  the  purposeful 
termination  of  pregnancy. 

For  15  years  Lakota  has  held  womanhood  ceremonies  for  about  10  young 
teenage  girls  a year  in  the  hope  of  preventing  unplanned  pregnancies  and 
encouraging  healthy  families.  She  wishes  that  someone  like  Fire  Thunder 
would  raise  money  to  support  these  ceremonies  and  expand  them  so  more 
young  women  could  be  reached. 

Near  the  town  of  Oglala,  community  elders  have  drafted  a petition  which, 
in  part,  reads,  "As  members  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe,  we  are  vehemently 
against  the  murder  of  innocent  babies  any  circumstances." 

As  preparations  for  a Sun  Dance  began,  an  Oglala  woman  said  that  there 
should  be  a tribal  election  about  legal  abortion  - but  only  the  women 
should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Many  of  the  quiet  majority  of  women  who  elected  Fire  Thunder  would  speak 
out,  said  Lori  Lea  Pourier,  of  the  First  People's  Fund  in  Rapid  City,  but 
they  don't  want  to  get  involved  in  the  shrill  tone  that  politics  around 
abortion  has  taken. 

Norma  Rendon,  who  works  in  a domestic  violence  shelter  run  by  the 
nonprofit  Canleska  Inc.,  spoke  scornfully  of  the  men,  including  some 
tribal  council  members  who  have  been  quoted  in  the  local  newspapers,  for 
talking  about  women's  business. 

"I  may  not  be  for  abortion,"  Rendon  said.  "I  had  six  children.  I raised 
all  six  by  myself  without  any  kind  of  financial  or  emotional  support.  But 
I can't  make  that  choice  for  other  women." 

Former  tribal  council  member  Deb  Rooks-Cook,  whose  father  was  once 
tribal  chairman,  remembered  calling  on  the  council  to  take  a stand  against 
sexual  violence  20  years  ago. 

But  he  told  her  not  to  expect  any  response.  She  remembered  him  saying, 
"You're  talking  to  the  perpetrators." 

Two  years  ago,  Rooks-Cook  was  part  of  the  two-thirds  majority  who  voted 
for  Fire  Thunder.  She  supported  her  because  she  believed  that  a woman 
could  solve  the  tribe's  financial  and  organizational  problems.  She  said 
Fire  Thunder,  like  other  politicians,  has  gotten  waylaid  by  other  issues. 

But  Fire  Thunder  said  the  clinic  was  always  going  to  be  run  by  other 
tribal  women  from  the  Kyle  area,  not  by  the  tribe.  The  group  recently  met 
to  discuss  their  future. 

Sacred  Choices  board  member  Emma  Featherman  Sam  said  that  the  newly 
incorporated  organization  would  honor  the  tribe's  abortion  ban.  The  group 
also  renamed  itself  the  Sacred  Choices  Wellness  Center,  which  would  allow 
the  board  to  open  a gymnasium  and  offer  a wider  range  of  medical  care  than 
only  gynecological  care. 

Fire  Thunder  said  she  is  spending  time  in  prayer  and  seeking  guidance  in 
anticipation  of  her  Dune  30  impeachment  hearing.  She  acknowledged  that  her 
term  has  been  tumultuous,  though  other  leaders  say  there  are  people  who 
would  criticize  Fire  Thunder  for  issues  as  innocuous  as  the  color  of  shoes 
she  might  wear  on  a given  day. 

Soon  after  her  election  in  November  2004,  she  was  suspended  after  the 
tribe  was  forced  to  relinquish  management  of  its  Head  Start  Program 
because  of  its  mismanagement  during  the  previous  administration. 

She  was  again  suspended  when  she  secured  a $38  million  loan  from  the 
Shakopee  Mdewakanton,  which  operates  Mystic  Lake  Casino  in  Prior  Lake, 

Minn . 


More  than  $18  million  of  the  loan  was  used  to  pay  pant  of  the  debt 
inherited  from  the  past  administration , Fire  Thunder  said.  Twenty  million 
dollars  went  toward  new  construction  at  the  tribe's  casino  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  in  more  revenue. 

Fire  Thunder  said  she  was  inspired  to  speak  out  against  South  Dakota's 
abortion  ban  by  Tex  Hall,  the  former  National  Congress  of  the  American 
Indian  president,  who  in  1999  brought  the  organization's  first  resolution 
against  domestic  violence.  Fire  Thunder  remembered  tears  filling  her  eyes 
as  Hall,  in  his  customary  cowboy  hat  and  boots,  expressed  outrage  over  the 
abuse  of  women  and  children. 

She  was  left  with  the  belief  that  national  Indian  leaders  must 
acknowledge  abuse  if  communities  are  going  to  end  it.  More  than  that,  she 
talks  about  the  need  for  recognition  of  "women's  sovereignty,"  which  is 
the  right  of  women  to  make  decisions  for  their  own  bodies. 

"We're  in  the  middle  of  a quiet  revolution,"  Fire  Thunder  said.  "And 
it's  awful  painful." 

Kara  Briggs  is  senior  fellow  for  the  American  Indian  Policy 
and  Media  Initiative  at  Buffalo  State  College. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Farmington,  N.M. : Battle  lines  being  drawn 
By  George  Doe 
REZ  BIZ  magazine 

Okay,  now  that  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  has  thrown  some  gas  on  a small, 
smoldering  fire  in  Farmington,  N.M.,  by  considering  boycotting  the  border 
town,  according  to  the  Gallup  Independent  (No  Oprah!  story),  the  stakes 
get  a little  higher. 

This  week  promises  to  be  an  interesting  one  in  the  Four  Corners.  We 
should  know  by  early  this  week,  however,  which  way  the  wind  will  blow  on 
this  one.  If  the  communities  around  Farmington  (Shiprock,  Kirtland,  etc.) 
even  care,  than  we  should  see  some  big  meetings  taking  place.  And  I'm  not 
talking  about  just  20-30  people  - it  should  be  in  the  hundreds.  And  not  a 
chapter  meeting  either  where  they  typically  get  large  crowds  in  the  first 
place.  Large  crowds  will  give  us  an  indication  of  which  way  this  will  all 
go.  Will  it  just  be  more  rhetoric  with  politicians  grandstanding  about  how 
they're  gonna'  fix  this  and  that  when  this  has  the  makings  of  a Rodney 
King- like -situ at ion? 

First,  there's  Farmington's  long-standing  reputation  in  the  native 
community.  It's  not  that  good,  despite  a recent  civil  rights  report  saying 
things  have  gotten  better.  And  the  talk  for  years  among  natives  about 
being  mistreated,  watched,  tailed  for  miles  by  police,  and  sometimes  being 
roughed  up  by  police.  I've  heard  these  stories  first  hand. 

Second,  the  recent  events  in  the  community,  which  occurred  nearly  all  at 
once:  a possible  hate  crime  beating  of  a Navajo,  a cop  shoots  a Navajo  kid 
four  times,  and  then  the  possible  roughing  up  of  a reporter.  The  roughing 
up  of  the  reporter  is  what  did  it  here.  With  Rodney  King  you  had  the  video 
recording  which  gave  credibility  to  the  long-standing  rumors  about  police 
brutality  in  Los  Angeles.  Here  you  have  a reporter,  who  recounts  her 
mistreatment  by  Farmington  police  and  than  being  subjected  to  racially 
insensitive  words.  Thus,  giving  the  rumors  the  credibility  it  needs.  In 
other  words,  people  are  thinking:  "It's  true." 

Realizing  the  stakes  at  hand,  I'm  sure  the  Farmington  cops  came  out  in 
full  force  last  week  to  try  and  squash  the  reporter's  version  of  events. 
They  drove  out  to  Window  Rock  and  met  with  the  Navajo  paper  so  as  to 


refute  the  column  she  wrote  on  the  incident.  And  one  day  after  the  Navajo 
Times  publishes  - with  several  stories  on  Farmington  including  their 
denial  - the  Navajo  Council  calls  a special  meeting  and  suggests  a boycott. 
Chillie  Yazzie,  the  president  of  Shiprock  Chapter,  had  it  right,  he  said 
it's  the  same  story  in  nearly  all  the  bordertowns  around  Navajo.  Yep,  it's 
quite  true. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  Navajo  Council's  public  consideration  of 
boycotting  Farmington  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  It  is  equivalent  to  war. 
Rather  than  sending  troops  to  a small  country,  the  U.S.  always  attempts 
diplomatic  measures,  such  as  an  economic  boycott.  I hope  the  Council  does 
not  back  down  on  this.  The  bordertowns  all  around  the  Navajo  Nation  need 
to  know  that  it  is  the  Navajos  that  build  their  cities,  their  recreation 
areas,  libraries,  and  roads  with  the  taxes  we  pay.  Yet,  we  hardly  get 
anything  back  in  return  - they  keep  most  of  the  tax  dollars  for  themselves. 
This  is  why  Navajos  and  other  natives  must  buy  from  one  another  and  keep 
our  hard  earned  money  on  the  Rez.  We  must  create  our  own  economy  rather 
than  driving  into  bordertowns  and  subject  ourselves  to  intolerance, 
www. REZ-BIZ . com 
www. my space . com/ rez biz 
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New  threat  hits  reservations:  Meth 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
Dune  20,  2006 

Methamphetamine  wasn't  prevalent  on  the  reservation  when  I was  at  the  age 
of  experimentation;  it  was  alcohol  then.  It  wasn't  until  the  1960s  that 
the  drug  also  known  as  "speed"  came  to  America  in  full  force. 

So  I was  surprised  to  learn  that  this  relatively  new  drug  has  caused  so 
many  more  problems  for  our  young  people  on  reservations. 

The  drums  are  sounding  the  alarm,  and  it  is  coming  from  many  directions, 
but  it  was  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians'  "Call  for  Action  to 
combat  the  ever-increasing  problem  of  methamphetamine  use  and  drug 
trafficking  in  Indian  communities"  that  struck  a chord.  After  all,  this 
organization  is  the  largest  national  Indian  organization  in  the  country 
and  represents  most  tribes. 

"Methamphetamine  is  killing  our  people  and  devastating  our  communities," 
said  Doe  Garcia,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 

Reservation  communities  are  making  efforts  to  educate  tribal  members, 
seek  out  dealers  and  users  and  curtail  or  rid  Indian  communities  of  this 
life-threatening  menace,  yet  the  number  of  users  is  increasing. 

At  first,  this  national  edict  seemed  far  away  from  North  Dakota  and  our 
local  reservations. 

But  like  a baby  crocodile,  meth  now  has  grown  into  an  eight-foot  monster 
with  killer  teeth  that  are  gnawing  away  at  fiber  of  our  young  people.  Meth 
use  quadrupled  between  1993  to  2003.  The  use  of  it  has  surpassed  any  other 
illicit  drug  except  marijuana. 

In  1998,  five  labs  were  discovered  in  North  Dakota;  in  2000,  46  labs 
were  discovered  - 22  of  them  in  rural  areas. 

The  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  says  that  meth  labs  are 
destroying  houses  in  reservations  communities.  The  manufacture  and  use  of 
this  highly  poisonous  drug  contaminates  whole  houses. 

Some  2 percent  of  the  Indian  population  is  using  methamphetamine, 
according  to  the  housing  council. 

When  I was  home  near  White  Shield,  N.D.,  over  the  weekend,  the  issue 
wriggled  into  my  everyday  family  conversations. 


If  you  live  in  a place  where  you  know  your  community,  as  is  especially 
true  of  reservations,  you  easily  can  identify  outsiders.  They  are  as  alien 
as  someone  walking  down  the  street  with  green  skin  and  antennas.  Even  if 
you  don't  know  the  person,  there  are  things  about  them  that  lets  you  know 
they  aren't  typical  North  Dakotans  or  from  the  reservation.  I suppose 
that's  true  when  Native  people  go  into  big  cities:  We  are  easy  to  identify 
as  outsiders. 

As  I pulled  up  at  a gas  station  in  one  of  the  reservation  convenience 
stores  this  weekend,  I saw  a car  full  of  men  whom  I knew  were  outsiders. 

The  family  in  the  car  with  me  discussed  the  newcomers.  They  weren't  from 
our  community,  we  knew,  and  we  wondered  what  they  were  up  to. 

Sure,  they  could  be  fishermen  or  just  passing  through.  Lake  Sakakawea  is 
running  well  with  northern  pike  and  walleye,  I hear.  But,  we  are  alert  to 
drug  trafficking  in  our  rural  reservation.  We  know  reservations  are 
considered  a hot  spot  for  drug  trafficking,  because  we  have  limited  funds 
to  pay  more  law  enforcement  officers. 

Since  my  growing  awareness  to  meth,  I'm  looking  suspiciously  at  people 
who  have  traits  such  as  bad  teeth,  erratic  behavior,  weight  loss  and  so  on. 
It  is  hard  to  distinguish  because  some  of  those  traits  can  happen  without 
the  use  of  drugs. 

We  had  a gathering  of  our  family  this  weekend.  We  discussed  a lot  of 
issues,  but  we  realize  that  questions  about  drug  and  alcohol  use  among  our 
young  people  are  important.  We  also  know  that  finding  solutions  isn't 
going  to  be  easy.  The  tribal  council  and  health  care  officials  need  to  get 
behind  the  effort;  but  most  important,  it  also  is  our  responsibility  as 
members  of  this  community  to  pay  attention  to  our  young  people. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Indian  singing  group  harnesses  spirit 
By  DODI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
Dune  20,  2006 

The  Ulali  singers  coo  crisp,  clean,  a capella  harmonies  where  single 
words  seem  destined  to  live  in  a world  of  timeless  melodies,  where  songs 
evoke  beauty  and  emotion. 

"What  I admire  most  is  the  soul,"  said  Michelle  St.  Dohn,  a Toronto- 
based  actor  and  singer.  "They're  instantly  recognizable  even  if  it's  just 
an  opening  note.  They're  so  distinctive.  There's  this  magic  that  happens. 

"I  still  get  goose  bumps  even  after  all  these  years,"  said  St.  Dohn,  who 
has  performed  and  recorded  with  the  group.  "They're  masters  at  what  they 
do. " 

For  nearly  20  years,  Pura  Fe,  Soni  Moreno  and  Dennifer  Kreisberg  have 
developed  the  sounds  of  Ulali  (pronounced  you-la-lee).  The  group  was  born 
from  Pura  Fe,  a Tuscarora  who  started  a singing  group  through  the  American 
Indian  Community  House  in  New  York.  The  once  rock-jazz  fusion  group 
developed  the  sound  it  has  today  after  Pura  Fe  decided  to  do  a show 
without  the  entire  band. 

She  took  the  performance  down  to  a single  drum  and  only  a few  voices. 

She  asked  Moreno,  who  is  Apache  and  Mayan,  to  be  a part  of  that  show.  When 
Pura  Fe's  younger  cousin,  Kreisberg,  joined  the  duo  a few  years  later, 

Ulali  was  born. 


Today,  the  group  borrows  traditional  and  contemporary  sounds  from  tribes 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"Their  work  is  brilliant,"  said  St.  John.  "It's  their  arrangements . The 
way  they  use  their  voices.  The  way  they  construct  their  songs.  The  notes 
they  choose  tap  into  an  emotional  plane. 

"I  go,  'Oww!  I feel  that  right  here.'  I'm  a bit  of  a geeky  fan." 

But  St.  John  isn't  alone  with  the  accolades.  Ulali's  creative  a capella 
harmonies  have  made  them  favored  performers  around  the  country. 

They've  shared  performance  bills  with  world-class  artists,  including 
Sting,  Dackson  Browne,  the  B-52's,  Bonnie  Raitt,  Mary  Chapin  Carpenter  and 
the  Neville  Brothers. 

Ulali,  which  means  the  sound  of  the  wood  thrush,  had  several  songs 
featured  on  the  movie  soundtrack  "Smoke  Signals,"  which  garnered  top 
Sundance  Film  Festival  awards,  including  an  Audience  Choice  Award  and 
Filmmaker's  Trophy. 

The  women  made  their  national  television  debut  when  performing  with 
Robbie  Robertson,  formerly  of  The  Band,  on  the  "Tonight  Show  with  Day 
Leno. " 

Ulali  women  write  and  sing  songs  of  love,  politics  and  broken  hearts, 
words  written  to  reflect  each  of  their  female  beings. 

"I  believe  sometimes,  it's  not  just  us  singing,"  Moreno  said.  "There's  a 
lot  of  spirit  behind  it.  We  all  walk  with  our  ancestors." 

Some  of  those  ancestors  were  singers,  too.  Kreisberg  and  Pura  Fe  -- 
first  cousins  through  their  mothers  --  come  from  a family  where  the  last 
four  generations  consisted  of  seven  singing  sisters. 

Kreisberg  recently  wrote  "The  Deer  Song,"  a commemoration  to  her  Deer 
Clan  people  and  the  women's  voices  before  her.  The  song  will  be  featured 
on  the  group's  upcoming  live  album. 

"Our  nation,  the  Tuscarora  Nation,  we've  lost  a lot,  but  the  one  thing 
we  haven't  lost  is  the  singing,"  Kreisberg  said.  "Everybody,  just  about 
everybody  sings.  It's  like  the  whole  community  sings." 

Ulali  embodies  that  spirit,  which  continues  to  grow  and  change.  Fans  can 
expect  new  artistic  development  from  each  woman. 

Pura  Fe  marked  that  change  when  she  decided  about  a year  ago  to  begin  a 
solo  career  singing  the  blues.  It's  a natural  path,  given  traditional 
music  in  the  Southeast. 

"You  hear  what  you  think  is  the  blues,"  said  Pura  Fe.  But  what  you're 
hearing,  she  said,  is  a blending  of  African  American  and  Indian  culture. 

Pura  Fe  said  the  legendary  folk,  world-blues  singer  Taj  Mahal  put  it 
best:  "When  you  listen  to  blues  and  rock  guitars,  nowhere  in  Africa  do  you 
hear  that  kind  of  sound.  It  is  truly  a Native  expression." 

Her  recent  blues  debut  earned  her  the  title  of  best  female  artist  of  the 
year  during  this  year's  annual  Native  American  Music  Awards. 

Pura  Fe  will  join  the  group  as  her  schedule  permits.  An  audience  in 
Missoula  will  be  treated  to  a performance  of  all  three  when  they  play 
Wednesday  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

Fans  can  expect  to  see  Atahua  Papa,  a Maori  woman  from  New  York,  become 
a regular  group  member  in  Pura  Fe's  absence. 

The  women  plan  to  maintain  Ulali's  signature  sound. 

"When  you  cook  a dish,  like  the  mole  sauce,  you  use  three  different 
kinds  of  chiles,"  Moreno  said.  "If  you  leave  one  out,  the  flavor  changes  a 
bit,  but  it's  still  the  essence  of  it." 

Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  406-523-5299  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net. 

Copyright  c.  The  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Since  graduation  time  is  here  for  Oglala  Lakota  College  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  and  at  the  other  thirty  colleges  located  on 
Indian  reservations  across  western  America,  I wanted  to  know;  what  happens 
next? 

I called  Tom  Short  Bull,  the  president  of  OLC  to  find  out.  Short  Bull  is 
very  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Indian  colleges  and  well  he 
should  be.  As  I have  said  so  often,  the  Indian  colleges  are  one  of  the 
best-kept  secrets  in  America.  They  were  developed  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Indian  people.  If  any  critic  is  looking  for  an  Indian  success 
story  in  America  they  need  look  no  further  than  the  Indian  colleges.  But 
in  spite  of  their  unequivocal  success,  they  are  one  of  the  most  under 
funded  college  systems  in  America. 

White  liberals  with  good  intentions,  have  told  me  on  innumerable 
occasions,  that  the  only  way  Indians  will  ever  pull  themselves  up  out  of 
poverty  is  to  get  an  education.  When  I tell  these  folks  about  the  many 
success  stories  of  the  Indian  owned  colleges  they  are  usually  aghast 
because  they  didn't  know  such  a higher  educational  system  existed  on 
Indian  reservations. 

Short  Bull  takes  pride  in  the  many  RN's  now  working  in  the  Indian 
hospitals  across  America  that  got  their  degrees  from  the  Indian  colleges. 

He  is  extremely  happy  about  the  many  elementary  and  high  school  teachers 
now  working  in  the  reservation  schools  thanks  to  gaining  their  degrees  at 
the  Indian  colleges.  The  colleges  fulfilled  the  two  most  basic  needs  in 
Indian  country  first;  health  and  education.  They  next  took  on  the 
challenges  of  bringing  businesses  and  jobs. 

Marilyn  Kockrow  is  the  Department  Chair/Program  Coordinator  of  the 
Applied  Science  & Technology  Department  of  Oglala  Lakota  College.  She  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  finding  ways  and  means  to  creating 
entrepreneurs  on  the  reservation.  She  said,  "One  of  the  first  things  we 
need  to  do  in  order  to  be  successful  is  to  find  ways  to  bring  houses  here. 
If  we  are  to  build  businesses  we  need  to  be  able  to  find  homes  for  the 
business  builders." 

Kockrow  knows  there  must  be  a business  code  enacted  in  order  to  protect 
prospective  business  owners  and  the  acquisition  of  land  to  build  upon  must 
be  made  much  easier  by  the  tribal  government.  She  said,  "One  thing  that 
discourages  people  wanting  to  open  businesses  here  is  the  difficulties 
they  face  in  trying  to  find  land  or  even  a building.  There  is  plenty  of 
land  but  much  of  it  is  held  in  trust  or  is  a part  of  a fractionated 
heirship . " 

The  next  and  probably  the  biggest  problem  in  securing  a loan  is  that 
funds  through  the  tribe  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  non-existent. 

An  Indian  cannot  walk  into  a bank  in  one  of  the  towns  bordering  the 
reservation  (there  is  no  bank  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation)  and  secure  a 
loan.  If  that  Indian  owns  land  it  is  held  in  trust  by  the  federal 
government  and  cannot  be  used  as  collateral.  And  funds  for  economic 
development  allocated  to  the  BIA  have  been  cut  so  dramatically  that  the 
coffers  are  nearly  empty. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Lakota  Fund  have  limited  resources.  They  often 
give  small  loans,  but  they  are  not  in  a position  to  extend  large  loans.  If 
a person  wanted  to  open  an  auto  repair  shop  it  would  take  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000  to  $100,000  to  get  the  doors  open.  If  all  one  has 
is  a dream  and  nothing  else,  the  dream  usually  ends  at  the  loan  department 
of  a local  bank. 

U.  S.  senators  and  congressmen  have  known  for  years  that  economic 
development  is  key  to  the  survival,  the  revival  and  the  success  of  Indian 
nations.  I'm  not  even  going  to  get  into  casinos  here  because  out  here  in 
Indian  country  the  casinos  are  barely  surviving  and  are  not  making  enough 
in  profits  to  set  up  a pool  of  money  for  business  loans. 

Getting  a loan  through  the  Small  Business  Administration  is  about  as 
difficult  as  getting  the  winning  ticket  in  the  lottery.  South  Dakota  has 


been  setting  aside  tax  money  for  budding  entrepreneurs  called  The  Redi- 
Fund.  My  former  newspaper  labeled  it  The  Whitey-Fund  because  99  percent  of 
the  loans  it  made  went  to  white  people. 

Tom  Short  Bull  and  Marilyn  Kockrow  have  grand  and  attainable  goals  for 
the  college  and  its  efforts  to  train  businessmen  and  women  and  to  assist 
them  in  securing  the  funds  to  build  businesses  on  the  reservation.  All 
they  lack  is  the  money.  Kockrow  said,  "Last  year  we  managed  to  get  $40,000 
from  the  Kellogg  Fund  and  other  sources  and  we  are  trying  to  raise  that  to 
$70,000  next  year."  That  is  just  a drop  in  the  bucket  for  the  college  that 
hopes  to  make  a difference.  It  is  also  a slap  in  the  face  to  these 
dedicated  people. 

Short  Bull  said,  "88  percent  of  our  graduates  stay  on  the  reservation  to 
work."  How  many  college  communities  in  America  can  make  that  same  claim? 

While  the  Bill  Gates'  of  this  country  are  tooling  around  the  world 
handing  out  money  to  poor  people  of  other  nations,  I get  very  angry  that 
they  do  not  take  a look  in  their  own  back  yard.  Why  don't  they  visit  Pine 
Ridge  and  have  a "sit-down"  with  Short  Bull  and  Kockrow  and  talk  to  the 
many  Indian  students  just  itching  to  open  their  own  businesses? 

If  Gates  and  other  billionaires  want  to  meet  people  so  dedicated  to  a 
cause  that  they  place  it  above  all  else,  at  times  even  above  their  own 
health,  they  need  to  meet  Tom  Short  Bull  and  Marilyn  Kockrow  and  then  they 
might  learn  a little  bit  about  the  true  nature  of  the  American  Indian. 

Until  they  do,  they  will  never  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "dedication." 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine.  He  can  be 
reached  at  najournalists@rushmore . com  or  by  writing  him  at  2050  W.  Main  St. 
Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and  former  publisher  of 
the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Sun  shines  on  sacred  ceremony 
Dune  24,  2006 

Something  important  happened  for  the  Sahnish  (Arikara)  people  in  White 
Shield,  N.D.,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  I will  try  to  talk  about  it 
without  violating  the  confidentiality  of  this  important  ceremony,  yet  I 
tell  this  story  so  those  American  Indians  who  couldn't  attend  will  know 
something  important  and  historic  happened. 

After  spending  the  weekend  at  home  in  White  Shield,  I turned  around 
Tuesday  and  drove  back  to  the  reservation  again.  This  time,  it  was  for  a 
ceremony  for  the  Sahnish  Sacred  Bundles  and  their  Keepers.  My  sister  and  I 
stopped  at  my  brother's  and  dropped  off  our  "stuff,"  then  hurried  out  into 
the  country,  where  a sweat  lodge  was  prepared  for  cleansing  the  people  for 
the  ceremony. 

When  we  arrived,  several  keepers  sat  waiting  for  the  fire  to  heat  the 
rocks.  It  was  good  to  sit  among  them  and  listen  to  their  talk.  There  were 
times  when  no  one  spoke,  and  the  bird  songs  were  so  loud  it  was  as  if  the 
birds  were  sitting  on  our  shoulders,  singing  at  top  volume.  I heard  the 
calls  of  a nighthawk  and  sharptail  grouse  in  mix.  We  sat  in  the  middle  of 
newly  cut  prairie  grass  that  brought  the  powerful  fragrance  of  the  little 
sweet  grass  spirits,  and  it  was  intoxicating. 

When  the  men  finished  their  sweat,  we  women  attended  to  our  cleansing. 

It  was  after  11  that  night  when  we  finished,  yet  the  sunset  held  on.  We 
still  could  see  the  glowing  outline  the  prairie  horizon. 

The  next  day,  the  wind  came.  It  was  so  strong  that  people  carrying  in 


their  goods  and  food  were  tossed,  and  sometimes  a kettle  cover  would  fly 
off  and  roll  noisily  across  the  parking  lot.  Women  had  to  hold  onto  their 
dresses  to  keep  them  from  flying  over  their  head. 

Wind,  my  grandmother  told  me,  is  the  spirits.  Yes,  I thought,  they  are 
here.  We  could  see  by  the  dancing,  whirling  wind. 

As  I carried  food  into  the  old  hall  in  White  Shield,  the  wind  tangled  my 
short  hair  into  the  latest  styles.  This  day  of  the  Summer  Solstice  is  a 
historic  day  --  a day  when  Sahnish  Sacred  Bundles  came  together  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years;  the  last  time  it  had  happened  was  so  long  ago 
that  few  could  remember  the  exact  date. 

Indian  people  have  been  through  tremendous  change  and  chaos.  Hundreds  of 
years  ago,  when  many  nations  of  Indians  lived  on  this  land,  we  were 
powerful  because  we  were  held  in  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Our  lives 
changed  as  non-Indians  moved  into  our  land.  There  were  days  followed  by 
years  filled  with  tremendous  transition  and  tragedy.  Aside  from  the  wars, 
the  diseases  that  crept  into  our  villages  probably  were  the  most 
destructive.  Indians  were  able  to  handle  diseases  that  they  were 
accustomed  to,  but  new  and  more  deadly  diseases  came  too  fast  for  the 
medicine  people  to  find  a cure,  and  Indians  were  consumed  by  the  millions. 

In  all  the  turmoil  and  struggle  during  those  troubled  times,  each  band 
of  the  larger  Sahnish  nation  had  their  Sacred  Bundles  for  guidance  --  the 
"crucifix,"  the  sacraments  of  the  people.  Some  say  there  were  13  bundles; 
other  say  there  were  only  12.  These  12  or  13  bands  made  up  the  larger 
nation . 

In  all  this  turmoil,  the  people  were  maintained  by  the  prayers  of  our 
leaders  and  the  power  of  the  Sacred  Bundles.  One  of  the  keepers  told  the 
people  that  day,  "Among  the  destruction  and  turbulence,  the  Bundles 
remained  in  tact.  No  war  or  disease  destroyed  them."  The  Keepers  said  the 
Bundles  belong  to  the  people;  they  provide  a place  and  care  for  them. 

In  the  past  50  years,  however,  five  of  the  Bundles  were  lost. 

Blame  assimilation  and  the  forced  influence  of  boarding  schools  and 
churches,  the  elders  say.  Some  people  were  convinced  by  outsiders  that  the 
culture  and  beliefs  of  the  people  were  useless.  Even  today,  some  scoff  at 
the  Bundles  that  carried  us  through  until  today. This  Sacred  Bundles 
ceremony  was  done  so  that  our  lives  may  be  better,  so  that  our  children 
will  know  and  understand  the  gifts  that  the  Creator  gave  them,  so  that  the 
children  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  the  Bundles  and  so  that  we  will 
learn  once  again  about  these  most  sacred  items  of  the  Sahnish. 

That  night  after  the  ceremony,  my  brother  and  I sat  on  the  patio,  where 
we  could  see  Lake  Sakakawea  gently  swaying  and  moving.  It  was  after 
midnight,  yet  we  still  could  see  the  faint  light  of  the  sun  as  it  spanned 
the  width  of  the  horizon  on  this  the  longest  day  of  the  year  - the  day  the 
Sacred  Bundles  were  brought  to  the  people  once  again. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Stories  teach  how  to  treat  the  earth 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
Dune  25,  2006 

ARLEE  - Storytelling  is  an  art.  And  two  men  who  have  mastered  this  genre 
recently  arrived  in  Montana  - a Mohawk  elder  from  New  York  and  young 
Yup'ik  from  Alaska. 


Although  they've  never  met,  they  shared  the  same  message  with  two 
different  groups.  By  chance,  I was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  both. 

Tom  Porter  was  invited  to  speak  to  youths  at  a cultural  camp  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation  last  week.  I met  a friend  for  coffee  Saturday  and 
then  we  drove  to  the  tipi  encampment  on  a mountain  near  South  Valley  Creek 

It  had  rained  before  we  arrived.  But  the  sun  was  shining.  A morning 
chill  hung  in  the  air  - as  did  the  smoke  from  a burning  fire.  The  air 
smelled  clean.  Porter  would  tell  us  later  the  Thunder  Beings  give  us  fresh 
air.  They  clean  it  with  flaming  arrows. 

My  only  plan  was  to  enjoy  a green  mountain  morning.  I also  looked 
forward  to  being  around  others  feeling  good  about  being  indigenous  - a 
culture  camp  can  do  that  to  you.  It's  a setting  that  can  strengthen 
relationships,  spirituality  and  build  a sense  of  community. 

Most  of  the  tipi-dwellers  had  been  camped  for  nearly  a week.  On  this 
final  day,  no  one  seemed  in  a hurry  to  leave.  The  group  was  waiting  to 
hear  the  Mohawk  elder. 

Porter  and  I met  before  he  talked.  I asked  what  he  planned  to  say.  He 
said  he  usually  didn't  think  too  much  about  what  he  would  say  when  invited 
to  speak. 

The  words,  he  said,  would  come  from  the  heart. 

Even  though  I didn't  know  what  he  would  say,  I asked  him  if  I could  jot 
down  some  notes  while  he  talked.  He  said  OK. 

About  an  hour  later,  he  stood  in  a circle  surrounded  by  youths  and 
adults.  In  the  tradition  of  true  orators,  the  Mohawk  elder  painted 
pictures  with  words.  We  watched  rivers  flow  on  command  by  the  Creator  so 
humans  could  have  fresh  water.  We  visited  the  Thunder  Beings,  little  men 
about  2 feet  tall  who  pound  a giant  drum  to  give  us  rain.  We  heard  birds 
singing  morning  songs  of  thanks  and  greeting  Grandfather  Sun.  We  felt  the 
wind  cover  Mother  Earth  with  winter  snow,  so  she  could  rest. 

The  Mohawks  call  this  a thanksgiving  prayer.  They  do  it  frequently  to 
give  thanks  to  our  mother,  the  earth,  she  who  feeds  all  humans,  trees, 
animals,  birds,  rivers  and  the  sky.  The  story  expresses  an  appreciation  of 
how  all  these  beings  are  interdependent. 

When  Porter  finished,  he  sat  near  me.  I gave  him  strawberries . 

Strawberries  are  good  medicine,  he  said.  He  ate  them. 

I reminded  him  I took  notes.  He  nodded  his  head,  OK.  Can  the  notes  be 
used  in  a newspaper  story?  It's  OK,  he  said. 

I felt  he  shared  a sacred  story.  I asked:  Why  is  it  OK  for  me  to  write 
this? 

People  need  to  hear  it,  he  said. 

When  I went  back  to  work  Monday,  I attended  an  education  conference  at 
the  University  of  Montana. 

I've  learned  to  appreciate  the  unexpected.  But  little  did  I expect  to 
meet  a second  world-class  Native  storyteller  in  less  than  48  hours. 
Conference  organizers  invited  lack  Dalton  from  Alaska. 

He  shared  many  stories,  including  a creation  story  from  the  Yup'iks.  He 
told  how  Raven  created  the  world  and  human  beings.  The  humans  were  told  to 
take  only  what  they  needed  from  the  earth  - and  to  keep  the  rivers  and 
streams  clean.  But  the  humans  became  careless.  So  Raven  punished  them.  The 
humans  thought  they  outsmarted  Raven.  They  became  greedy.  Again,  they  took 
more  than  they  needed. 

With  a heavy  heart.  Raven  punished  them  more  severely  a second  time 
because  the  second  time  was  no  accident.  Raven  brought  death  to  the  people 

People  can  wonder  if  we're  near  the  end  of  our  third  chance,  Dalton  said 

Or  they  can  talk  about  what  it  means  to  be  a human  being  who  knows  how 
to  live  upon  the  earth,  he  said. 

When  Raven  walked  slowly  away  from  the  humans  the  second  time,  the 
people  knew  they  had  to  do  something  to  change  their  ways. 

The  elders  convened.  They  agreed:  We  must  share  the  story  of  what 
happened  here.  We  must  give  it  to  the  next  generation. 

And  that  generation  must  pass  it  on  to  the  next, 
lodi  Rave  reports  on  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-5299  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Atenco's  agony:  Mexico's  other  campaign 
Yadira  Flidalgo 
13  - 6 - 2006 

A violent  assault  by  Mexican  police  on  the  f lower-sellers,  residents  and 
campaigners  in  the  town  of  San  Salvador  de  Atenco  reveals  the  true  face  of 
state  power,  argues  Yadira  Hidalgo. 


The  Mexican  town  of  San  Salvador  de  Atenco  has  a history  of  fierce 
struggles.  In  2002,  early  in  the  term  of  President  Vicente  Fox,  its  people 
opposed  and  eventually  stopped  the  construction  of  an  airport  on  their 
lands,  resisting  in  the  process  the  combined  weight  of  the  Mexican  state 
and  its  big-business  supporters.  The  townspeople's  defence  against  great 
odds  cost  them  several  deaths,  but  the  defeat  they  inflicted  on  the  Fox 
government  has  not  been  forgotten  on  either  side.  Now,  a new  struggle  at 
Atenco  highlights  the  realities  of  power  in  Mexico  in  a period  when  the 
country's  leaders  seek  to  present  a peaceful,  democratic  face  to  the  world 
ahead  of  the  presidential  and  legislative  elections  of  2 Duly  2006. 

Many  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Texcoco  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Mexico 
City  come  to  San  Salvador  de  Atenco  to  sell  their  products,  especially 
flowers,  in  the  area  around  the  traditional  municipal  market.  A tradition 
that  is  generations  old  may  be  coming  to  an  end,  for  the  government  plans 
to  raze  the  area  around  the  market  and  replace  it  with  a modern  shopping 
complex. 

In  pursuit  of  this  plan,  municipal  leader  Nazario  Gutie'rrez  of  the 
Partido  de  la  Revolucio'n  Democra'tica  (Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution 
/ PRD)  - Mexico's  main  centre-left  party  - had  several  local  vendors 
ejected  from  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  April.  This  led  to  opposition 
from  the  vendors,  which  led  Gutie'rrez  to  deploy  a detachment  of  local 
police  on  the  pavements  around  them.  The  flower-sellers  resisted  this 
action  too,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  authorities  in  an 
attempt  to  preserve  their  custom  of  selling  in  the  market.  The  agreement 
they  arrived  at  permitted  them  to  continue  their  activities  from  3 May 
2006  without  being  bothered  by  the  authorities. 

At  7am  that  morning,  the  flower-growers  arrived  to  set  up  their  stalls, 
but  met  a detachment  of  police  apparently  sent  to  impede  their  access.  The 
police  soon  entered  the  market  area  and  started  dragging  the  vendors  away 
from  the  area. 

The  flower-growers  were  not  alone,  however.  They  had  asked  members  of 
the  Frente  del  Pueblo  en  Defensa  de  La  Tierra  (Front  of  People  in  Defence 
of  the  Land  / FPDT)  - the  group  that  had  opposed  the  construction  of  the 
airport  on  their  land  - to  witness  the  installation  of  their  stalls.  After 
the  police  action  had  started,  the  FPDT  defended  the  vendors.  It  was  an 
unequal  struggle:  400  local  police  equipped  with  shields,  helmets  and 
teargas  canisters  against  eighty  civilians  armed  with  machetes,  sticks, 
and  stones. 

A policeman  interviewed  soon  after  was  told  that  he  had  received  orders 
to  "beat  anything  that  moves".  Videos  taken  at  the  scene  showed  the  police 
doing  just  that;  even  local  dogs  and  cars  received  blows  from  police 
batons.  The  police  quickly  were  reinforced  by  state  and  federal  police. 


For  their  part,  the  flower-growers  were  backed  by  local  people  sympathetic 
to  the  FPDT.  Another  video,  shown  repeatedly  on  national  television, 
filmed  the  beating  of  a captured  police  officer.  During  the  confrontation, 
a 14-year-old  boy  died  from  the  impact  of  a police  bullet  fired  at  close 
range . 

The  EZLN:  a media  lynching 

The  Front  of  the  People  in  Defence  of  the  Land  is  one  of  the 
organisations  aligned  with  the  "other  campaign",  led  by  subcomandante 
Marcos  of  the  Zapata  National  Liberation  Army  (EZLN),  or  "Zapatistas"). 
Marcos  has  been  travelling  the  country  since  1 January  2006  with  the 
objective  of  creating  links  among  civic  organisations,  and  to  elaborate  a 
national  plan  of  social  struggle  for  the  country. 

Before  the  Atenco  events,  the  "other  campaign"  had  been  largely  ignored 
by  Mexico's  principal  communications  media.  But  Atenco  gave  the  television 
duopoly  of  TV  Azteca  and  Televisa,  as  well  as  the  major  newspapers  and 
radio  networks,  reason  to  blame  the  EZLN  for  inciting  violence  in  Atenco; 
they  exploited  the  fact  that  Marcos  had  visited  the  town  a week  earlier, 
and  that  he  had  later  been  escorted  into  Mexico  City  by  members  of  the 
FPDT. 

In  the  days  following  the  repression  at  Atenco,  commentators  and 
journalists  heaped  vehement  abuse  on  the  land  campaigners.  The  incessant 
coverage  of  the  beating  of  one  policeman  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
refusal  - except  in  La  Jornada  newspaper  to  show  the  faces  and  bodies  of 
local  people  broken  by  police  batons  and  bathed  in  blood. 

Marcos  compared  the  media's  management  of  this  situation  with  the 
coverage  of  the  infamous  slaughter  of  students  in  Tlatelolco  Square  in 
1968:  "Then,  the  government  said  that  the  army  had  been  attacked,  and  it 
took  a long  time  for  people  to  ask  what  the  army  was  doing  at  a student 
meeting  in  the  first  place,  and  now  the  communications  media  have  not 
thought  to  ask  what  the  police  was  doing  there  in  San  Salvador  de  Atenco." 

A question  of  solidarity 

Once  the  Atenco  repression  had  became  public,  "Delegate  Zero"  (Marcos's 
official  identity  within  the  "other  campaign"),  called  on  the  campaign's 
supporters  to  demonstrate  peaceful  support  for  the  people  of  the  town.  He 
also  announced  that  the  EZLN  had  declared  a "red  alert"  because  of  the 
situation:  this  entailed  closing  the  Caracoles  (autonomous  Zapatista 
communities)  in  the  southern  state  of  Chiapas,  and  suspending  the 
activities  of  the  "other  campaign"  until  further  notice. 

Meanwhile,  Marcos  declared  that  he  would  remain  in  Mexico  City  until  the 
demands  of  the  people  of  Atenco  are  met:  unconditional  liberty  for  those 
arrested  and  the  evacuation  of  the  police  and  security  forces  from  the 
town . 

For  its  part,  the  alternative  media  published  a list  of  217  people 
arrested  and  sixty-nine  missing  after  the  Atenco  confrontations.  This  list 
includes  people  from  institutions  as  diverse  as  the  National  Autonomous 
University  of  Mexico,  human-rights  groups  and  other  NGOs,  and  the 
dissident  media.  It  also  features  five  foreign  human-rights  workers  and 
journalists  who  were  detained  and  expelled:  two  Spanish  citizens,  two 
Chileans,  and  a German;  all  were  deported  to  their  countries  of  origin 
through  obscure  legal  procedures,  but  only  after  reportedly  being 
subjected  to  psychological  and  physical  abuse  by  Mexican  police. 

Three  of  this  group  - Mari 'a  Sostres  and  Cristina  Vails  (from  Spain)  and 
Valentina  Palma  (from  Chile)  confirmed  rumors  that  many  women  arrested  at 
Atenco  had  been  sexually  assaulted.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Mexico's 
national  commission  on  human  rights  has  received  more  than  150  complaints 
related  to  the  incidents  of  3-4  May  2006  at  San  Salvador  de  Atenco.  Seven 
of  these  are  accusations  of  rape,  and  another  sixteen  involve  accusations 
of  other  types  of  sexual  abuse. 

The  gravity  of  the  post-Atenco  situation  has  led  "Delegate  Zero"  to 
break  his  media  blackout  and  grant  interviews  to  the  national  media, 
including  with  La  Jornada  and  the  television  chain  Televisa.  There,  he  has 
emphasised  the  civil  and  peaceful  nature  of  the  "other  campaign",  and 
argues  that  violence  - including  the  assassination  of  a campaign  supporter 


at  San  Bias,  Oaxaca  - is  a product  of  the  current  political  system.  The 
repression,  jailing,  and  even  death  of  "non-conformists",  Marcos  declares, 
only  achieves  the  destabilisation  of  the  country  during  the  pre-electoral 
period . 

The  violence  at  Atenco  and  elsewhere  in  Mexico  augurs  ill  for  Mexican 
democracy,  and  for  the  possibility  of  dialogue  with  the  country's  social 
movements  that  is  one  necessary  component  of  progress  towards  a more  just, 
equitable  and  peaceful  society. 

This  article  was  translated  by  Robert  P Kruger 
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Canada  wants  delay  to  key  aboriginal  UN  treaty 

By  David  Ljunggren 

Reuters 

Dune  19,  2006 

OTTAWA  (Reuters)  - Canada  said  on  Monday  it  wanted  the  United  Nations 
to  delay  a vote  on  a key  draft  treaty  enshrining  the  rights  of 
indigenous  peoples,  a document  which  has  already  taken  20  years  to 
put  together. 

Political  opponents  accused  Canada's  Conservative  government  of 
trying  to  sabotage  the  treaty,  which  is  supposed  to  be  adopted  soon 
by  the  U.N's  new  Human  Rights  Council  in  Geneva. 

But  Ottawa,  which  said  the  treaty  could  wreck  talks  on  granting  its 
native  Indians  control  of  land  and  resources,  said  it  wanted  two  more 
years  of  discussions. 

"We  think  the  text  that  has  been  put  forward  at  this  point  is  not 
one  that  satisfactorily  addresses  a number  of  issues  in  Canada,"  said 
federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice. 

Separately,  officials  said  Canada  would  vote  against  the  document 
unless  major  changes  were  made.  The  draft  treaty  is  opposed  by  the 
United  States,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  like  Canada  have 
significant  aboriginal  populations. 

Canada  has  about  1.3  million  native  Indians,  or  about  4.4  percent 
of  the  overall  population.  Many  live  in  poverty  and  suffer  from  ill 
health  and  high  levels  of  unemployment. 

Some  aboriginal  activists  complain  about  what  they  say  is  centuries 
of  ill-treatment  and  racism  at  the  hands  of  the  majority  population 
and  want  more  control  over  the  resources  on  their  lands,  some  of 
which  are  home  to  rich  mineral  deposits. 

The  government  has  opened  land  claims  talks  with  some  aboriginal 
bands  on  handing  over  rights  to  exploit  resources  but  the 
negotiations  generally  proceed  very  slowly. 

Angus  Toulouse  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  which  groups  many 
of  Canada's  aboriginal  groups,  said  the  treaty  would  boost 
the  "economic,  political  and  resource  rights  of  Canada's  first 
nations . " 

But  Prentice  --  without  giving  details  --  said  the  draft  document 
was  inconsistent  with  both  Canada's  charter  of  human  rights  and  its 
constitution . 

"Frankly,  it's  entirely  inconsistent  with  all  of  the  land  claims 
policies  that  the  government  of  Canada  has  been  using  for  the  past 


generation.  So  clearly  it  requires  more  work/'  he  told  reporters. 

A coalition  of  opposition  parties,  human  rights  activists  and  native 
groups  accused  Ottawa  of  trying  to  sabotage  the  treaty  and  said 
Canadian  diplomats  in  Geneva  were  trying  to  have  the  document  pulled 
off  the  council's  agenda. 

"Canadian  leadership  on  this  issue  is  rapidly  disappearing  . . . 
governments  have  had  more  than  20  years  already.  We  do  not  need  more 
delays  and  dithering  from  the  Canadian  government,"  said  Alex  Neve, 
secretary  general  of  Amnesty  International's  Canadian  wing. 

The  Conservatives  --  who  won  power  in  late  Danuary  --  are  already 
under  pressure  for  killing  off  a C$5  billion  ($4.5  billion)  deal 
struck  last  November  between  the  previous  Liberal  government  and 
aboriginal  leaders.  The  deal  would  have  pumped  more  money  into 
health,  education  and  social  services. 

($1=$1.12  Canadian) 
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Mining  scars  run  deep 

A tiny  mining  company  and  an  impoverished  First  Nations  battle  over 

exploration  in  Ontario's  north  The  outcome  in  court  could  have  far-reaching 

effects  on  devlopment  plans,  writes  Peter  Gorrie 

Court  to  draw  line  between  aboriginal  and  development  rights 

Dun.  20,  2006.  01:00  AM 

PETER  GORRIE 

ENVIRONMENT  WRITER 

KITCHENUYMAYKOOSIB  INNINUWUG,  Ont . - The  bright  green  scar  in  the  forest 
is  a beacon  to  the  pilot  and  six  passengers  crammed  inside  a Beaver 
floatplane  as  it  carves  a steep,  low  turn  over  Little  Trout  Lake. 

A clearing,  perhaps  the  size  of  two  suburban  lots,  has  been  cut  out  of 
what  seems  an  endless  expanse  of  virgin  jack  pine  and  black  spruce. 

The  plane  lands  and  coasts  to  a sagging  dock.  The  visitors,  swatting 
mosquitoes  and  blackflies,  venture  into  a junkyard  of  rusted  tools,  oil 
drums  and  nails;  rickety  tables  and  benches;  lumps  of  pale  blue  foam  and 
bits  of  plastic  and  lumber. 

At  weathering  wooden  racks,  they  finger  a few  of  thousands  of  inch-thick 
rock  cylinders,  stacked  in  neat,  numbered  rows.  These  are  cores  - the 
product  of  tough  days  of  deep  drilling  for  evidence  of  minerals. 

Nearby,  trails,  marked  with  fluorescent  orange  ribbons,  crisscross  the 
soggy,  moss-floored  bush. 

This  is  a mining  exploration  camp  - abandoned,  at  least  temporarily. 
Nearly  600  kilometres  north  of  Thunder  Bay,  it's  far  beyond  roads  and  was 
still  chilly  while  the  GTA  sweated  through  a recent  heat  wave. 

It's  the  unlikely  centre  of  a legal  battle  that  could  change  the  way 
Ontario's  far  north  is  developed. 

Across  this  vast,  little-visited  region,  a young  generation  of 
aboriginal  people  - unimpeded,  they  say,  by  the  fears  that  hobble  their 
elders  - is  challenging  the  way  forests,  minerals  and  hydro  resources  are 
exploited.  In  a far-off  echo  of  the  Caledonia  dispute,  nine  scattered, 
impoverished  First  Nations  have  declared  a development  moratorium  on  lands 
they  claim  as  traditional  territories. 

On  a lumbering  aircraft  like  the  Beaver,  the  scruffy  camp  is  20 
minutes  - across  large,  cold  Big  Trout  Lake  - from  a First  Nation  called 
Kitchenuymaykoosib  Inninuwug,  or  KI. 


KI  objected  to  what  was  going  on  at  the  camp.  That  led  to  the  crucial 
court  challenge.  It  begins  Thursday  in  Thunder  Bay. 

Under  a 1929  treaty,  KI  was  given  a reserve  of  about  8,800  hectares.  Six 
years  ago,  it  claimed  close  to  51,000  more.  The  exploration  camp  is  in 
that  area. 

Nickel  giant  Inco  Ltd.  once  worked  here:  It  left  behind  the  drill  cores. 
Early  this  year,  Inco  sold  its  mining  leases  to  an  Aurora-based  company 
called  Platinex  Inc.  for  $300,000  in  cash  and  shares.  Platinex  hopes  to 
discover  platinum,  a precious  metal  far  more  expensive  than  gold,  that's 
in  hot  demand  for  electronic  gear  and  devices  to  cut  emissions  from  cars. 

According  to  court  documents,  until  last  fall  Platinex  believed  it  had 
community  consent  to  conduct  exploration  drilling.  Even  after  receiving  an 
Aug.  30  letter  that  stated  KI  opposed  the  work,  it  still  hoped  for 
agreement.  It  figured  the  community  was  split  and  the  divisions  could  be 
reconciled.  But  over  the  winter,  all  but  a couple  of  voting-age  residents 
signed  an  anti-development  petition. 

"Whoever  was  for  mining  is  now  against  it,"  says  Eddie  McKay,  who  runs 
the  water  treatment  plant  and  collected  the  signatures. 

In  February,  a drill  crew  contracted  by  Platinex  arrived,  with  the 
province's  approval.  Community  members  crossed  the  then-frozen  lake  to 
protest.  They  describe  encounters  with  drillers  as  peaceful  and  friendly. 

After  a week,  the  crew  hurriedly  departed.  Last  month,  Platinex, 
alleging  violence  and  intimidation,  sued  KI  for  $10  billion  and  a ban  on 
protests . 

KI  sued  back,  demanding  $10  million  and  an  injunction  against 
exploration . 

All  of  this  - apart  from  the  headline-grabbing  size  of  Platinex' s 
claim  - promised  a routine  local  legal  tussle.  After  all,  these  are  not 
mighty  combatants. 

KI  is  poor.  Platinex  is,  like  any  junior  exploration  company,  on  the 
financial  edge:  President  and  CEO  lames  Trusler  stated  in  a pre-trial 
session  it  would  go  bankrupt  without  quick  approval  of  its  exploration 
plan . 

But  KI  has  elevated  the  case  into  one  with  wide  implications. 

First,  it  argues,  when  the  Ontario  government  gave  Platinex  the  go-ahead 
to  drill,  it  ignored  a recent  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  ruling  that 
provinces  must  "consult  with  and  accommodate"  First  Nations  before 
approving  developments  on  land  that  has  been  claimed. 

It  also  wants  the  Ontario  Superior  Court  of  lustice  to  declare  the 
provincial  Mining  Act  - which,  under  "free  entry,"  lets  prospectors  seek 
mineral  riches  almost  wherever  they  please  - violates  Canada's  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms. 

Since  free  entry  doesn't  apply  to  reserves,  KI  would  be  home  free  if  its 
land  claim  was  accepted.  But  claim 
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Assiniboine  Wasasa/red  berries  moon 
Yuchi  Wagakya/middle  of  summer  moon 
Kiowa  Tagunotal  p'a  san/little  moon  of  deer  horns  dropping  off 
Blackfeet  niipoomahkatoyiiksistsikaa  to' s/summer  big  holy  day  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian,  NetRez-L  and 

Native  American  Prisoner  Network  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Native  Americans  and  Alaskan  Natives  still  have  a long  way  to  go  in 
respect  to  homeownership  to  be  on  par  with  the  rest  of  the  country." 
_ Gary  Gordon, 

Executive  Director  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


The  United  States  today  celebrated  one  more  anniversary  of  their 
declaration  of  independence  from  the  taxation  and  religeous  intolerance 
the  so-called  founding  fathers  of  this  country  fled  the  British  Isles  and 
Europe  to  escape.  Never  mind  there  were  already  civilizations  and  beliefs 
in  place  on  this  continent.  The  Euro-centric  view  of  our  ancestors  as 
souless  daemons  prevails  even  today. 

The  religious  persecution  that  drove  settlers  from  Europe  to  the  British 
North  American  colonies  sprang  from  the  conviction,  held  by  Protestants 
and  Catholics  alike,  that  uniformity  of  religion  must  exist  in  any  given 
society.  This  conviction  rested  on  the  belief  that  there  was  one  true 
religion,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  civil  authorities  to  impose  it, 
forcibly  if  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  saving  the  souls  of  all  citizens, 
(http  : //en .wikipedia .org/wiki/Religious_history_of_the_United_States) 

Look  around,  carefully.  Remembering  that  those  refugees  who  settled  in 
this  country  and  established  the  government  of  the  United  States  fled 
civil  enforcement  of  religious  intolerance,  ask  yourself  if  there  is  now  a 
greater  or  lesser  tolerance  for  beliefs  that  do  not  echo  those  of  the 
right-wing  conservatives  that  now  hold  political  sway  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Unless  your  head  is  thoroughly  buried  in  the  sands  of  denial, 
your  answer  must  be,  "There  is  far  less  tolerance." 

Where  did  the  descendents  of  those  who  escaped  intolerance  and 
persecution  lose  steerage  and  become  the  oppressors?  This  is  the  question 
each  and  every  person  who  casts  a vote  at  the  ballot  box  must  ask  and 
search  their  own  conscience  to  determine  if  this  is  the  nation  they  want 
nurturing  their  children  and  grandchildren . 

The  clock  is  ticking.  Time  (especially  the  Euro-centric  view  of  it)  is 
waning.  Decide  wisely  or  you  may  have  "Independence  Day"  only  as  a memory 
of  what  was  and  what  could  have  been. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('-')  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Eye  Of  The  Beholder 

"Independence  Day  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  we  are  all  truly  free, 
we  don't  need  the  government's  permission." Robin  Carneen 

Independence  Day  for  the  Native  Americans 

By  Robin  Carneen  robinc@mcn.org 

When  the  lands  are  given  back  to  us  and  we  don't  have  to  do  fundraisers 
or  occupations  to  get  them  back 

When  the  buffalo  are  not  hazed  and  killed  by  govt  agencies 
When  rocks  are  not  sold  as  souvenirs  on  Alcatraz 


When  Indian  names  and  images  are  not  used  as  Sports  mascots  or  for 
commercial  selling  of  products 

When  we  can  have  equal  time  in  our  classrooms  across  the  United  States, 
to  learn  and  speak  our  languages,  so  they  are  not  lost  forever 

When  we  have  funding  in  our  schools  so  our  children  can  learn 

When  all  tribes  can  be  "recognized" 

When  we  can  keep  our  casino  monies  and  take  care  of  our  own 

When  we  all  have  health  care,  card  carrying  or  not 

When  we  can  have  statues  that  also  commemorate  our  own  people 

When  we  can  change  historical  markers  to  reflect  the  truth  and  not 

glamorize  the  murders 

When  we  can  see  curriculum  in  our  school  books  and  classrooms  that  are 
not  Romanized  and  glossed  over,  when  it  comes  to  what  really  happened  in 
and  around  Indian  Country 

When  we  don't  have  to  ask  permission  to  hunt  and  gather  for  sustenance, 
ceremony,  or  for  medicinal  reasons 


When  all  Sacred  Sites  are  in  place 


When  oun  ancestor's  remains  or  artifacts  are  uncovered,  the  corporation 
or  construction  companies  DUST  STOP  and  find  a different  place  to  build 

When  DD ' s of  commercial  radio  stations  stop  putting  Indian  people  down 

When  we  can  get  our  Indian  Trust  $$$  back  out  of  the  US  Govt's  hands 

When  we  can  get  adequate  and  efficient  housing  for  all  Reservations  and 
rancherias  and  there  is  no  waiting  list 

When  we  can  get  more  of  a variety  of  commodity  foods  and  some  fresh 
food... like  eggs,  milk,  etc 

When  we  can  all  have  enough  land  given  back  to  grow  our  own  foods 

When  we  are  reservations  and  reservations  are  stopped  being  used  as 
toxic  and  nuclear  waste  dumps 

When  the  US  Govt  apologizes  and  is  held  to  answer  for  the  atrocities  and 
genocidal  acts  it  did  against  countless  Native  American  people 

When  our  President  makes  a visit  to  each  Rez  and  realizes  what  he  has 
re-created  in  Afghanistan,  Iraq  and  countries  to  come 

When  our  ceremonies  are  not  sold  by  those  who  disrespect  the  pipe,  the 
sweat  lodge,  the  Sundance  and  the  things  that  help  us  heal 

When  we  can  get  roads,  power,  phones,  and  computers  to  the  Reservations 
and  rancherias  that  are  without  these  things 

When  we  have  a gym,  clinic,  wellness  center,  etc.  on  each  and  every 
Reservation 

When  we  have  our  own  radio  station  on  each  Rez 

When  we  have  more  kids  graduate  from  High  school  and  college 

When  we  have  adults  returning  back  to  school  and  getting  their  GED 

When  we  have  less  or  no  Indians  in  prison  and  jail  or  political 
prisoners  like  Leonard  Peltier 

When  we  have  more  rehab,  preferably  traditional  and  native  way 
facilities 

When  we  have  more  prevention  programs  and  activities  on  the  Rez ' s 

When  poverty  dissipates  and  children  and  adults  do  not  have  to  go  hungry 

When  women  are  not  referred  to  by  the  name  "Squaw"  & men  "Chief" 

When  Winona  La  Duke  sits  as  President  in  the  White  House 
by  Robin  Carneen 

WHEN  WE  CAN  STAND  AND  BE  COUNTED  AND  TREATED  AS  HUMAN  BEINGS  NOT  TROPHY 
SPECIMENS  FOR  COLLEGES,  UNIVERSITIES,  ARCHEOLOGISTS  AND  ANTHROPOLOGISTS  cd 

WHEN  OUR  CHILDREN  FEEL  COMFORTABLE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OFF  THE  REZ... 

WHEN  THOSE  WHO  WANT  TO  BE  NDN  GIVE  BACK  HONOR,  DIGNITY,  AND  RESPECT 
INSTEAD  OF  MAKING  A MOCKERY  OF  OUR  PEOPLE  AND  CEREMONIES. . .AND  ACTUALLY 
GIVE  BACK  TO  THE  PEOPLE ...  THEY  CLAIM  THEY  WANNABE... 


WHEN  EVERY  GRAVE  ROBBER  RETURNS  OUR  BONES  AND  ARTIFACTS  TAKEN  FROM  OUR 


GRAVES... AND  INSTEAD  RESPECTS  OUR  WAYS  AS  THEY  WISH  US  TOO  THEIRS... 


WHEN  WE  CAN  ALL  STAND  SIDE  BESIDE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AS  BROTHERS,  SISTERS,  AND 
AMERICANS  OF  ALL  RACES,  COLORS,  AND  CREEDS  THEN  WE  WILL  TRULY  HAVE  A REASON 
TO  CELEBRATE 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY!!!  cd 

Please  feel  free  to  ad  to  this  list.... 

In  closing,  the  following  page  is  suggested  for  those  who  have  not  read 
the  article  recommending  videos  regarding  Native  American  history, 
written  by  Sharon  Pacione.  Thanks  to  Danara  for  putting  it  on  his  site. 

http: //www. sapphyr . net/na-active. htm 
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Norton  defends  former  aide 

Senate  panel  has  questions  about  ties  to  Abramoff 
By  M.E.  Sprengelmeyer,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Dune  26,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Former  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  defended  her  one-time 
top  deputy,  D.  Steven  Griles,  after  a Senate  committee  reported  it  had 
unanswered  questions  about  his  contacts  with  embattled  lobbyist  Dack 
Abramoff. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  on  Thursday  released  a report  that 
said  it  found  no  evidence  of  any  wrongdoing  by  Norton  in  its  probe  into 
Abramoff' s lobbying  on  behalf  of  Indian  tribes,  including  his  attempts  to 
influence  Interior  Department  decisions. 

The  report  did  cite  lingering  questions  about  Abramoff' s claims  to  have 
cultivated  a close  working  relationship  with  former  Deputy  Secretary 
Griles  through  the  help  of  a woman  named  Italia  Federici,  who  had  known 
Norton  since  the  mid-1990s  in  Colorado. 

Federici  worked  on  Norton's  unsuccessful  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1996, 
and  then  they  teamed  up  again  for  a group  now  known  as  the  Council  of 
Republicans  for  Environmental  Advocacy,  which  tries  to  improve  the  GOP's 
image  on  environmental  issues. 

Norton  had  to  cut  her  ties  to  CREA  once  she  was  nominated  to  become 
Interior  secretary.  Still,  Abramoff  allegedly  directed  tribal  clients  to 
contribute  an  estimated  $500,000  to  the  group  at  the  same  time  he  was 
asking  Federici  to  help  him  arrange  contacts  with  Griles  or  other  Interior 
Department  officials. 

Neither  Griles  nor  Federici  could  be  reached  for  comment.  In  testimony, 
both  denied  any  wrongdoing  and  downplayed  their  contacts  with  Abramoff. 

In  an  e-mail  response  to  questions  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Norton 
said  she  had  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  CREA's  interactions  with  Abramoff. 

And  Norton  dismissed  what  she  called  one  "preposterous  claim"  reportedly 
made  by  Abramoff:  that  he  had  "interviewed  Griles  for  his  position  at 
Interior  and,  in  fact,  helped  him  get  his  job  there." 

"I  worked  with  Steve  during  the  Reagan  administration,"  Norton  wrote.  "I 
had  admired  and  respected  him  for  over  15  years,  and  I did  not  need  any 
outside  influence  to  know  I wanted  Steve  to  be  my  deputy.  Abramoff  played 
no  role,  and  this  claim  just  shows  how  much  he  exaggerated  his  bragging." 

In  his  testimony,  Griles  acknowledged  meetings  with  Abramoff.  He 
adamantly  denied  taking  any  official  actions  to  help  Abramoff  or  his 


tribal  clients,  who  sought  favorable  decisions  from  Interior  on  casinos, 
tribal  compacts  and  other  issues. 

The  committee's  report,  available  online  at  http://indian.senate.gov/ 
public/,  cites  conflicting  testimony  from  Norton's  former  legal  counselor, 
Michael  Rossetti,  who  claimed  that  Griles  attempted  to  interject  himself 
into  matters  affecting  Abramoff's  clients. 

However,  senators  were  left  with  unanswered  questions  about  Griles'  role. 

"Based  on  the  information  in  its  possession,  the  committee  cannot 
definitively  conclude  what,  if  anything,  Griles  did  to  assist  Abramoff's 
clients  on  matters  then  pending  at  Interior, " the  report  states. 

Norton,  who  has  not  announced  her  own  future  career  plans,  said  there's 
no  evidence  that  Griles  did  anything  for  Abramoff. 

"I  was  in  a position  to  see  whether  Steve  influenced  any  decisions  to 
favor  Abramoff  - and  I did  not  see  Steve  take  any  step  in  that  direction," 
Norton  wrote  to  the  News.  "More  broadly,  Steve  did  not  play  any 
significant  role  in  Indian  gaming  decisions." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rocky  Mountain  News  - The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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Reorganization  of  education  office  delayed 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
Dune  26,  2006 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - The  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs  in  the  Plains  region  will  be  delayed  until  court  procedures  have 
taken  place. 

The  OIEP  plan  was  to  remove  six  education  line  officers  and  replace  them 
with  three  that  would  be  located  in  two  offices  in  South  Dakota  and  one  in 
North  Dakota. 

The  tribal  leaders  of  the  Plains  region  opposed  that  plan  and  prepared  a 
legal  strategy  that  asks  the  federal  court  for  a temporary  restraining 
order . 

The  federal  government  and  the  tribes  have  now  agreed  there  is  no 
immediate  need  for  the  restraining  order  because  the  defendants  - the 
Department  of  Interior,  BIA  and  the  education  office  - agreed  to  delay  any 
action  on  the  reorganization  until  Duly  14.  The  delay  will  allow  time  for 
briefs  and  a hearing  to  take  place  in  federal  court. 

Personnel  will  not  be  hired,  but  the  interview  process  may  continue. 

Some  personnel  have  been  given  Reduction  in  Force  notices,  but  according 
to  the  federal  officials  those  do  not  become  effective  before  Aug.  1 for 
the  education  line  officers  and  Aug.  14  for  the  support  staff. 

The  government  will  not  be  allowed  to  extend  any  offers  of  employment  or 
enter  into  any  lease  agreements  until  after  Duly  14. 

Congressional  action  has  caused  the  need  for  a reduction  in  force  for 
some  special  education  coordinators  and  field  education  specialists;  the 
notices  have  already  been  issued.  The  funds  have  been  redirected  to  the 
Local  Education  Agency  and  the  RIF  notices  are  separate  from  the 
reorganization  of  the  OIEP.  They  would  take  place  without  the 
reorganization . 

Part  of  the  original  complaint  against  Interior  was  to  ask  for  a 
preliminary  injunction.  The  government  was  to  have  filed  their  briefs  on 
Dune  23  to  respond  to  the  injunction.  A hearing  date  of  Duly  7 was  set  in 
federal  court  to  address  the  preliminary  injunction. 

Plains  tribal  leaders  have  complained  that  proper  consultation  did  not 
take  place  before  the  reorganization  plan  was  agreed  to  by  Interior.  The 
removal  of  local,  on-site  line  officers  was  one  of  the  major  complaints  of 


the  tribal  leaders. 

The  three  officers,  who  will  replace  six  line  officers,  will  be  located 
in  areas  that  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  schools  that  will  be 
affected . 

lames  Cason,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  Interior,  said  that  the  move 
is  to  upgrade  the  technical  skills  of  the  officers  to  better  support  the 
schools.  He  cited  the  fact  that  some  schools  in  the  Plains  did  not  have 
good  track  records  with  the  Adequate  Yearly  Progress  reports  and  that  more 
technical  assistance  for  the  schools  could  possibly  improve  that  record 
and  benefit  the  students. 

The  three  line  officers  would  be  higher-grade  personnel,  and  support 
staff  would  also  be  more  equipped  to  offer  support  to  the  staff  of  each 
school.  Cason  said  the  same  number  of  personnel  would  be  employed,  but 
that  the  secretarial  staff  would  be  replaced  with  people  who  could  work  in 
a technical  capacity. 

The  Great  Plains  Tribal  Leaders  Association  continues  to  argue  the 
reorganization  will  cost  too  much,  approximately  $11  million  more  than  the 
present  plan,  and  that  any  additional  money  should  be  spent  at  the  school 
level.  Some  tribal  schools  have  had  to  reduce  staff  in  order  to  survive 
financially. 

Cason  said  the  money  that  would  be  needed  for  the  reorganization  does 
not  come  out  of  program  funds. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Senate  panel  restores  urban  Indian  health  program 
Dune  28,  2006 

The  campaign  to  save  urban  Indian  health  clinics  won  another  key  battle 
on  Tuesday  when  a Senate  panel  restored  $33  million  to  the  program. 

Tribal  and  Indian  organizations  have  been  heavily  lobbying  Congress  ever 
since  President  Bush  eliminated  the  program  in  his  fiscal  year  2007  budget. 
They  warned  of  reductions  in  service,  as  well  as  outright  closures,  among 
the  34  urban  clinics  across  the  nation. 

Although  the  fight  isn't  finished,  the  effort  has  seen  cleared  some  big 
hurdles.  In  May,  the  House  passed  an  Interior  appropriations  bill  that 
restored  the  $33  million  program. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  Interior  Appropriations  subcommittee  also  acted  in 
Indian  Country's  favor.  In  its  version  of  the  budget  bill,  the  panel  saved 
the  urban  health  clinics  from  the  cut  that  threatened  their  existence. 

"After  several  months  of  uncertainty  and  following  the  tireless  efforts 
of  Indian  Country,"  said  Geoffrey  Roth,  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Council  of  Urban  Indian  Health,"  urban  Indian  health  care  needs 
have  been  overwhelmingly  acknowledged  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House." 

"The  restoration  of  funds  marks  not  only  a huge  victory  for  all  urban 
Indian  health  programs,  but  also  the  ushering  in  of  a new  era  of  unity  in 
Indian  Country,"  he  added,  citing  the  joint  lobbying  effort  by  his 
organization,  the  urban  clinics  and  other  groups. 

The  campaign  was  supported  by  members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  criticized  the  Bush  administration  for 
failing  to  adequately  justify  the  elimination  of  the  urban  Indian  health 
program. 

In  budget  documents,  the  White  House  said  urban  Native  Americans  will  be 
able  to  seek  care  at  community  health  centers  in  metropolitan  areas  or 
return  to  their  reservations  to  obtain  tribal  services. 

But  key  lawmakers  said  the  reasoning  was  faulty,  citing  Census  figures 
that  show  the  majority  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  live  in 


urban  areas.  Many  Native  people  ended  up  in  cities  due  to  the  federal 
government's  relocation  programs. 

Tribal  and  Indian  health  leaders  also  pointed  out  that  reservation 
health  facilities  remain  woefully  underfunded  and  would  not  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  influx  of  patients  envisioned  by  the  White  House. 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici  (R-New  Mexico) , a member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Appropriations  panel,  is  one  of  the  lawmakers  who  opposed  the  urban  health 
care  cut.  He  said  Indian  programs  "are  some  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  funding  that  the  Department  of  Interior  provides." 

"Health  service  is  also  included  and  if  passed,  will  raise  the  amount  of 
funding  from  the  current  level,"  he  said  yesterday  after  passage  of  the 
bill.  Domenici  also  sits  on  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

Domenici  said  the  bill  will  now  go  before  the  full  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  Thursday.  It  is  likely  to  gain  passage  without  major 
modifications  to  the  Indian  funding  levels. 

Once  the  Senate  passes  the  bill,  it  has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  House 
version.  A joint  conference  committee  will  be  convened  to  hammer  out  any 
differences  before  final  passage  and  before  being  sent  to  President  Bush 
for  his  signature. 

The  Senate's  version  includes  $3.2  billion  for  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
$2.27  billion  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  $217.8  million  for  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Trustee.  More  detailed  amounts  will  be  provided  by 
the  Senate  after  consideration  on  Thursday. 
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Senators  get  an  earful  over  housing  controversy 
Millions  in  grants  withheld  due  to  court  case 
Sam  Lewin 
Dune  29,  2006 

Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  appeared  sympathetic  to  concerns  from 
Indian  leaders  that  withholding  millions  in  housing  grants  could  cause 
major  crises. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Administration-commonly  known  by  the 
acronym  HUD-has  imposed  a freeze  due  to  a lawsuit  over  how  the  agency 
awards  housing  block  grants. 

The  case  began  when  HUD,  believing  they  paid  out  too  much  to  the  housing 
authority  of  the  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  in  Montana,  sought 
to  have  the  money  returned.  The  controversy  centered  on  the  formula  HUD 
uses  to  determine  how  much  each  tribe  gets  in  housing  grants. 

The  Fort  Peck  balked  and  sued  and  the  case  is  now  tied  up  in  court.  HUD 
officials  say  because  of  the  legal  limbo,  they  must  suspend  the  program. 

"...Until  such  a stay  is  granted,  the  Department  is  unable  to  process 
any  further  FY  2006"  housing  grants,  HUD  official  Orlando  Cabrera  wrote  in 
a letter  to  tribal  leaders  dated  Dune  9. 

The  letter  generated  fear,  officials  told  a hearing  of  the  US  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

"Most  tribal  and  tribally  designated  housing  entity  recipients  are 
depending  on  such  funding  to  continue  operating  and  providing  service  to 
their  low-income  members,  and  such  disruption  of  funding  could  lead  to 
some  completely  shutting  down,"  Marty  Shuravloff,  chairman  of  the  National 
American  Indian  Housing  Council  and  executive  director  of  the  Kodiak 
Island  Housing  Authority  in  Alaska,  told  the  committee. 

Dames  Steele,  the  chairman  of  Montana's  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
said  the  court  case  could  extend  the  crisis  if  "the  appeal  goes  into  the 


next  fiscal  yean."  The  money  contained  in  the  suspended  housing  grants 
totals  about  $300-million . 

Also  appearing  before  the  committee,  Cabrera  acknowledged  that  the 
"implications  of  this  are  potentially  far-reaching. " 

Indian  affairs  committee  members  agreed  the  status  quo  is  unacceptable. 

Republican  Senator  Dohn  McCain  of  Arizona,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
said  Congress  could  consider  legislation  to  solve  the  problem  and  force 
the  release  of  the  housing  grants.  Democratic  Senator  Byron  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  the  vice-chair  of  the  committee,  said  the  situation  is 
"almost  unforgivable." 

Indian  Country  housing  has  long  been  a point  of  concern.  The  Senate 
hearing  came  on  the  same  day  as  the  Massachusetts-based  Mashpee  Wampanoag 
tribe  said  their  housing  situation  has  become  so  dire  that  they  are 
forming  their  own  housing  authority.  The  tribe,  which  was  granted 
preliminary  federal  recognition  in  March  and  awaits  a final  determination 
next  year,  has  many  elders  living  in  old,  overcrowded  homes  and  fearing 
foreclosure,  said  tribal  chairman  Glenn  Marshall. 

"Taking  care  of  our  tribe's  housing  needs  is  a top  priority,"  he  said. 
"Being  able  to  build  homes,  produce  rentals,  and  develop  recreation 
programs  within  our  housing  developments  are  all  goals." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Beer  blockade  goes  bust 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff; 
and  Carson  Walker,  The  Associated  Press 
Dune  29,  2006 

WHITECLAY,  Neb.  - It  was  nearly  a typical  day  in  Whiteclay,  Neb.,  as  a 
planned  beer  blockade  fizzled. 

Instead,  blockade  organizers  and  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  officials  agreed  to 
try  to  find  a way  to  stop  the  flow  of  beer  onto  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation,  which  has  banned  alcohol  for  many  years. 

At  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sheridan  County  Sheriff  Terry  Robbins  stood  with 
eight  of  his  deputies  in  Whiteclay.  The  extra  manpower  had  been  brought 
into  the  small  town  because  officials  had  believed  a large  demonstration 
was  taking  place.  About  a dozen  people  arrived  midday  for  the  rally  and 
blockade . 

"We  figured  there  would  be  large  crowds  because  of  news  articles  in  the 
papers,  but  it  was  almost  a normal  day  in  Whiteclay,"  Robbins  said. 

After  arguing  on  a dusty  road  that  serves  as  the  Nebraska-South  Dakota 
boundary,  organizers  of  a proposed  blockade  and  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  acting 
police  chief  Dames  Twiss  agreed  to  try  to  find  ways  to  stop  the  flow  of 
beer  from  Whiteclay  to  the  reservation  border  north  of  town. 

The  agreement  halted  a planned  two-month  blockade  aimed  at  preventing 
tribal  members  and  others  from  bringing  packaged  beer  bought  at  four 
Whiteclay  stores  onto  the  reservation.  Members  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
who  planned  the  blockade  and  Twiss  said  they  would  try  to  meet  - possibly 
as  early  as  today. 

Mark  Vasina  of  Nebraskans  for  Peace,  an  activist  group  that  has  tried  to 
end  alcohol  sales  in  the  border  town,  said  the  day  did  not  end  like  he 
expected  it  would  but  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  outcome. 

"I  think  this  is  a success  because  we  got  a commitment  from  (Twiss)  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  illegal  alcohol  sales,"  Vasina  said. 

Robbins  said  it  was  almost  a normal  day,  except  for  the  dozens  of  law 


enforcement  officers  from  Nebraska  Highway  Patrol,  Sheridan  County  in 
Nebraska,  Shannon  County  in  South  Dakota  and  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  who  patrolled  the  Nebraska-South  Dakota 
boundary  beginning  about  8 a.m. 

"We  were  making  sure  that  we  were  here  to  protect  the  public  and  see 
that  no  laws  were  broke,"  Robbins  said. 

Although  organizers  and  police  went  home  buoyed  by  the  day's  events,  two 
Whiteclay  grocers  suffered  a bad  day  for  business. 

Vi's  Market  and  Whiteclay  Grocery  officials  said  they  took  as  much  as  a 
$5,000  dip  in  sales  when  Pine  Ridge  shoppers  opted  to  avoid  the  hassle  at 
the  proposed  march  and  blockade.  Two  women  stood  at  cash  registers  at 
Whiteclay  Grocery,  waiting  for  customers  who  didn't  come. 

"This  is  what  happens  when  there's  a blockade:  No  one  comes  to  buy 
groceries,"  a clerk  said,  looking  at  the  empty  aisles. 

V.D.'s  Market  owner,  Victor  Clarke,  agreed. 

"And  we  don't  even  sell  alcohol,"  Clarke  said. 

Clarke  employs  eight  people  from  Pine  Ridge  to  manage  and  work  at  his 
store.  He  contributes  to  the  Pine  Ridge  community  and  is  a member  of  its 
chamber  of  commerce,  but  his  business  has  been  hurt  by  the  recent  marches 
as  well  as  the  four  stores  that  sell  beer  and  malt  beverages. 

"It  kills  our  business,  but  what  aggravates  me  is  the  intimidation 
factor  that  my  customers  have  to  go  through  when  they  come  to  my  store," 
he  said. 

Clarke  said  that  there  are  probably  500  alcohol  outlets  within  five 
miles  of  the  entire  reservation.  No  one  is  looking  at  those  border  towns 
that  frame  the  dry  reservation,  he  said.  Shutting  down  Whiteclay  wouldn't 
stop  the  flow  of  alcohol  onto  the  reservation,  he  said. 

"Everyone  - regardless  of  race,  religion,  color  or  creed  - has  a right 
to  make  their  own  choices  in  regards  to  their  own  life  and  what  they  do. 
It's  not  up  to  the  tribe,  the  Nebraskans  for  Peace  or  the  police  to  make 
those  choices,"  Clarke  said. 

At  the  Nebraska-South  Dakota  border,  Twiss  told  blockade  organizer  Duane 
Martin  Sr.  of  the  Strong  Heart  Civil  Rights  Movement  that  his  officers 
could  not  allow  the  blockade  because  of  safety  concerns  if  a motorist 
chose  not  to  stop. 

Twiss  said  it  was  not  clear  whether  the  blockade  would  violate  the 
constitutional  rights  of  people  against  illegal  searches  and  seizures.  "A 
person's  vehicle  is  their  property,"  Twiss  told  Martin. 

Allowing  the  blockade  would  invite  liability  issues,  Twiss  said.  "I've 
just  got  to  make  sure  that  we're  covered  legally,"  he  said.  "If  someone 
decides  not  to  stop,  we're  going  to  be  responsible." 

"Whose  side  are  you  guys  on?"  Martin  asked  Twiss. 

"Don't  try  to  make  me  be  the  bad  guy,"  Twiss  said. 

Martin,  who  said  he  took  on  the  blockade  issue  at  the  request  of  his 
people,  kept  pleading  his  case  with  Twiss,  who  grew  up  on  the  reservation 
and  acknowledged  that  he  drank  illegally  in  Whiteclay  as  a teenager. 

For  years,  the  police  department  has  not  done  enough  to  go  after 
bootleggers  who  buy  large  quantities  of  beer  in  Whiteclay  and  then 
distribute  it  on  the  reservation,  Twiss  said.  He  said  his  department 
doesn't  have  the  money  or  manpower  to  do  more. 

He  vowed  to  work  with  Martin  and  others  to  find  some  way  to  ease  the 
problem. 

The  two  talked  at  the  state  boundary  with  the  Shannon  County,  S.D.,  sign 
only  a few  feet  away. 

At  least  a dozen  law  enforcement  vehicles  were  parked  nearby.  Tribal 
officers  lined  the  gravel  road,  and  just  to  the  south,  Nebraska  State 
Patrol  and  Sheridan  County  officers  stood  by  on  the  state  highway  going 
into  Whiteclay. 

A tribal  police  officer  gave  cold  water  and  sports  drinks  to  the  other 
officers,  who  were  in  the  hot  sun. 

It  appeared  that  fewer  than  a dozen  people  showed  up  to  support  the 
blockade  had  it  been  carried  out.  More  than  a dozen  reporters  and 
photographers  also  were  on  hand. 

Blockade  supporters  had  said  they  didn't  plan  to  arrest  anyone  but  would 
confiscate  any  beer  bought  in  Whiteclay. 


The  plan  was  to  set  up  checkpoints  inside  the  reservation.  Volunteers  in 
Whiteclay  planned  to  use  radios  to  tell  checkpoint  workers  which  vehicles 
should  be  stopped  and  searched  for  beer. 

Robbins  said  he  doubted  the  blockade's  legality,  because  even  if  alcohol 
is  banned  on  the  reservation,  it  is  still  illegal  to  take  it  from  somebody 
else.  And  anyone  in  Whiteclay  radioing  the  description  of  vehicles  to 
people  at  a blockade  would  be  considered  aiding  and  abetting  a theft, 
Robbins  said. 

"It's  still  against  the  law  to  take  anything  from  anybody,"  he  said. 

Also  at  the  scene  was  Indian  activist  and  actor  Russell  Means,  who 
pulled  his  pickup  and  trailer  out  from  the  road  on  the  state  line  and 
stopped  it  across  the  road  into  the  reservation,  indicating  that  it  had 
stalled . 

After  an  officer  approached  Means'  pickup,  there  was  some  doubt  it  had 
mechanical  problems. 

"I'm  not  starting  anything.  I've  got  trouble  here,"  Means  told  a 
reporter.  "I  think  it's  overheated." 

Within  a few  minutes,  someone  brought  jumper  cables,  and  Means'  pickup 
started.  He  then  drove  away. 

Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Pine  Ridge  tribal  president  impeached  for  abortion  support 
By  CARSON  WALKER 
Dune  30,  2006 

PORCUPINE,  S.D.  - The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  voted  9-5  Thursday  to 
impeach  the  tribal  president  for  proposing  an  abortion  clinic  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  survived  two  earlier  attempts  to  remove  her  from 
office  since  she  was  elected  in  November  2004  as  the  tribe's  first  female 
president . 

This  time,  the  issue  was  over  South  Dakota's  new  abortion  ban  that  does 
not  include  exceptions  for  rape  or  incest. 

After  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  signed  the  bill.  Fire  Thunder  vowed  to  work  to 
open  a Planned  Parenthood  clinic  on  the  reservation,  beyond  the  reach  of 
state  law. 

Will  Peters,  a tribal  council  member  who  filed  the  impeachment  complaint, 
said  Fire  Thunder  didn't  have  the  tribal  council's  approval  to  pursue  the 
project . 

"The  bottom  line  is  the  Lakota  people  were  adamantly  opposed  to  abortion 
on  our  homelands.  The  president  was  involved  in  unauthorized  political 
actions,"  he  said  after  the  vote,  which  came  after  two  hours  of  private 
deliberation . 

Fire  Thunder  said  the  two  tribal  members  who  brought  the  complaint 
should  not  have  voted  on  the  impeachment  and  the  council  did  not  follow 
the  proper  procedure  in  bringing  the  action  against  her. 

"I'm  OK,"  Fire  Thunder  said.  "We're  going  to  challenge  it. 

"It's  not  about  abortion.  A lot  of  them  have  personal  stuff  toward  me." 

Peters  said  the  vote  was  over  her  stance  on  abortion  and  nothing  else. 

"The  council  voted  on  the  merits  of  the  complaints,"  he  said. 

The  day  of  testimony,  questioning  and  comments  was  filled  with  applause 
and  hollers  from  Fire  Thunder's  supporters  and  detractors. 

After  the  vote,  there  was  some  confusion  about  whether  the  single  action 
was  final,  which  the  lawyers  concluded  it  was. 


"She's  done.  She's  not  president  anymore/'  one  tribal  member  told  people 
in  the  audience,  who  then  clapped. 

As  council  members  cast  their  votes,  some  onlookers  gasped  at  the  no's 
indicating  disapproval  for  that  member's  support  of  Fire  Thunder. 

While  making  his  case,  Peters  said  Fire  Thunder  also  solicited  donations 
on  behalf  of  the  tribe  and  embarrassed  it  nationally. 

Lakota  values  teach  that  abortion  is  wrong  and  life  is  sacred,  Peters 
told  the  tribal  council  and  the  dozens  of  others  gathered  in  the  community 
center,  many  of  whom  fanned  themselves  in  the  summer  heat. 

"Abortion  is  what  has  drawn  our  tribe  into  the  national  spotlight,"  he 
said.  "She  basically  took  the  whole  tribe  into  this  with  her. 

"We  sat  back  and  it  was  like  watching  a train  wreck." 

The  council  suspended  Fire  Thunder  May  29  and  also  voted  to  ban 
abortions  on  the  reservation.  When  she  entered  the  room  Thursday  morning, 
she  greeted  people  in  the  audience  and  some  tribal  council  members  with 
smiles,  hugs  and  handshakes. 

Fire  Thunder  said  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  removing  her  from 
office. 

She  once  worked  part-time  at  a Planned  Parenthood  clinic  in  California 
that  performed  abortions  and  said  her  support  for  a clinic  comes  from 
concern  for  girls  and  women  who  are  victims  of  rape  and  incest. 

"We  have  a lot  of  14-  and  15-year-olds  getting  pregnant  and  it  did  not 
happen  by  strangers,"  she  said  during  her  statements. 

Fire  Thunder  said  she  never  asked  for  donations  but  people  from  around 
the  country  sent  $14,463  without  solicitation.  That  money  is  being 
returned,  she  said. 

Fire  Thunder  said  she  is  being  punished  for  her  vision. 

"It  was  an  idea.  It  was  an  opinion.  Nothing  is  happening.  There  is  no 
physical  structure,"  she  said. 

American  Indians  had  72  of  the  814  induced  abortions  in  the  state  in 
2004,  or  about  9 percent,  according  to  the  state  Health  Department.  That's 
about  the  same  percentage  of  Indians  as  in  the  state's  population. 

Alex  White  Plume,  the  tribal  vice  chairman,  will  serve  as  president 
until  the  November  election.  Some  people  in  the  audience  applauded  when  he 
came  into  the  room  after  the  impeachment  vote. 

Opponents  of  the  state  abortion  ban  have  gathered  enough  signatures  to 
put  it  to  a statewide  vote  in  November. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Helena  Independent  Record; 
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Tribal  Curse  Haunts  Launch  Pad 
By  Philip  Chien|  Also  by  this  reporter 
Dune  27,  2006 

Can  a launch  pad  be  cursed?  Engineers  laugh  - but  nervously. 

An  Air  Force  launch  site  called  SLC-6  (pronounced  "Slick-6")  at 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  has  become  legendary  in  aerospace  circles  for  an 
eerie  history  of  failed  programs  and  botched  launches. 

Now  on  Tuesday,  the  Boeing  Corporation  will  tempt  fate  and  try  to  launch 
a new  spy  satellite  from  the  unlucky  site  - 40  years  after  the  Air  Force 
built  the  pad  over  an  Indian  burial  ground  in  a rocky  stretch  of 
California  desert. 

"I  wish  them  good  luck  and  hope  they  have  a good  launch,"  says  retired 
NASA  astronaut  Robert  Crippen,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  legend.  "If 
I've  got  one  disappointment  in  my  career,  it  was  I never  had  the  chance  to 


fly  out  of  SLC-6." 

Construction  on  Space  Launch  Complex  6 began  on  March  12,  1966.  The  site 
was  originally  intended  for  the  Titan  III  launch  vehicle,  and  was  to  be 
part  of  the  Air  Force's  Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  or  MOL,  program  - a 
plan  to  put  military  astronauts  in  orbit  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Soviet 
Union . 

According  to  space  historian  Robert  Ash,  construction  workers  building 
the  pad  unearthed  human  remains  from  an  ancient  Chumash  Indian  burial 
ground.  Members  of  the  tribe  asked  the  Air  Force  to  study  the  area  and 
move  the  remains  to  another  location,  but  the  military  brass  ignored  the 
request  and  continued  construction. 

Naturally  this  angered  the  Chumash  tribe,  and,  according  to  local 
legends,  a tribe  leader  put  a curse  on  the  site. 

The  MOL  program  was  cancelled  soon  after  due  to  military  priorities  in 
Vietnam,  and  SLC-6  was  mothballed.  Crippen,  who  was  training  as  one  of  the 
MOL  astronauts  (nicknamed  "Mole  Men"),  found  himself  out  of  a job.  "I  was 
devastated  - it  was  the  end  of  the  world,"  he  recalls.  "It  was  one  of  the 
worst  points  of  my  life." 

Within  a couple  of  months  many  of  the  Mole  Men,  including  Crippen,  were 
recruited  into  NASA's  astronaut  program.  But  Crippen 's  fate  would  remain 
entwined  with  SLC-6. 

In  the  1970s,  the  Air  Force  decided  to  reengineer  the  unused  pad  as  an 
alternate  California  launch  point  for  the  Space  Shuttle.  Problems  plagued 
the  retrofitting  effort,  but  after  seven  years  of  construction  SLC-6  was 
declared  operational,  at  a final  cost  of  $2  billion. 

Crippen  was  scheduled  to  command  the  first  Shuttle  mission  from 
Vandenberg,  when  the  1986  Challenger  disaster  caused  NASA  to  abandon  its 
plans  for  California  launches,  and  SLC-6  was  once  again  mothballed. 

Years  later,  Lockheed  adapted  SLC-6  for  their  Athena  launch  vehicle.  On 
Aug.  15,  1995,  SLC-6' s first  launch  finally  took  place,  29  years  after 
ground  was  first  broken  at  the  site.  The  payload  was  a small  experimental 
communications  relay  satellite. 

The  rocket's  hydraulic  system  failed  shortly  after  launch  and  the 
vehicle  crashed. 

The  curse  of  Slick-6  seemed  to  be  broken  by  a successful  launch  on  Aug. 
23,  1997  of  the  Lewis  spacecraft.  But  a design  problem  in  the  attitude 
control  system  caused  it  to  enter  a flat  spin  in  orbit,  cutting  its  solar 
panels  off  from  the  sun  and  returning  it,  the  next  month,  to  Earth's 
atmosphere  and  a fiery  doom.  SLC-6  had  finally  put  something  into  orbit  - 
but  it  was  all  for  naught. 

The  first  commercial  spy  satellite,  Ikonos,  lifted  off  from  the  pad  on 
April  27,  1999.  The  rocket's  nose  cone  never  separated  and  it  ended  up 
falling  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

One  final  Athena  launch  was  scheduled  for  SLC-6:  a duplicate  of  the 
Ikonos  satellite  that  failed  to  reach  orbit.  This  time  instead  of  just 
crossing  their  fingers  and  hoping  the  curse  would  falter,  the  launch  team 
decided  to  do  something.  According  to  Ash,  the  ground  crew  held  a ceremony 
in  which  a Chumash  priest,  hired  by  Lockheed  Martin,  asked  the  gods  for 
forgiveness  and  to  remove  the  curse.  (Lockheed  denies  such  a ceremony  took 
place.)  On  Sept.  24,  1999  an  Athena  successfully  put  the  Ikonos  satellite 
into  orbit. 

But  the  Athena  turned  out  to  be  a major  marketing  failure.  Instead  of 
the  scores  of  launches  planned,  just  a handful  of  rockets  were  sold,  and 
the  program  was  quietly  cancelled. 

Since  SLC-6  was  built,  the  Air  Force  has  changed  its  policies  about 
construction  over  Indian  artifacts.  Whenever  new  facilities  are  erected  at 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  the  local  community  and  Chumash  leaders  are 
consulted  in  advance.  The  construction  site  is  carefully  scraped  in  inch- 
thick  layers,  and  if  any  artifacts  are  found,  historians  and  experts  are 
called  in  to  determine  their  nature,  and  to  make  the  call  on  whether  to 
move  construction  to  another  site. 

Whether  the  military's  new  sensitivity  is  enough  to  lift  the  SLC-6  curse 
remains  to  be  seen.  It's  aerospace  giant  Boeing's  turn  to  find  out.  The 
company  has  converted  SLC-6  into  a Delta  IV  launch  pad,  the  fourth 
remaking  of  the  site. 


The  Delta  IV  is  one  of  the  largest  rockets  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
one  capable  of  launching  giant  multi-billion  dollar  spy  satellites. 

The  launch  of  the  medium-size  version  of  the  rocket  is  scheduled  for 
Tuesday,  carrying  a top  secret  relay  satellite  for  the  National 
Reconnaissance  Office. 

There's  no  word  on  whether  Boeing  has  hired  a Chumash  priest  to  bless 
the  site.  But  a company  engineer  working  on  the  launch  says  she  has  an 
Indian  feather  on  her  desk  - out  of  respect  for  the  Chumash. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Wired.com. 
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Senate  bill  would  allow  tax-exempt  tribal  bonds 
Dune  26,  2006 

WASHINGTON  (Reuters)  - American  Indian  tribal  governments  would  get 
limited  ability  to  issue  tax-exempt  governmental  bonds  for  projects  such 
as  infrastructure,  housing  and  schools  under  a bill  introduced  on  Monday 
by  two  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  "Tribal  Government  Tax-Exempt  Bond  Parity  act  of  2006"  is  being 
sponsored  by  Montana  Sen.  Max  Baucus  (news,  bio,  voting  record),  the  top 
Democrat  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and  Oregon  Sen.  Gordon  Smith  (news,  bio, 
voting  record),  a Republican  member. 

The  senators  said  in  a press  release  that  the  1982  law  that  governs 
federal  tax  affairs  for  tribal  governments  effectively  excludes  them  from 
issuing  tax  exempt  bonds  because  the  "essential  government  functions"  for 
which  bonds  must  be  issued  are  generally  defined  as  projects  of  state  and 
local  governments  only. 

Due  to  the  difference,  tribal  bonds  generally  require  a higher  interest 
rate  and  prohibitive  debt  service,  they  said. 

"Tribal  governments  should  have  the  same  resources  that  states  and 
cities  have  to  build  decent  public  schools  and  pave  safe  roads,  and  tax- 
exempt  bonds  are  a useful  tool  to  fund  those  essential  projects,"  Baucus 
said  in  a statement. 

"Congress  needs  to  pass  this  bill  and  show  a commitment  to  equality  for 
native  communities,"  he  added. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  recent  years  has  stepped  up  its  audits 
of  tax-exempt  conduit  bonds  issued  by  states  and  other  authorities  on 
behalf  of  tribal  governments,  putting  a cloud  over  the  tribal  financing 
market . 

The  IRS  has  declared  some  of  these  borrowings  for  such  projects  as  hotel 
and  casino  resort-related  facilities  as  taxable.  Last  year,  the  IRS  issued 
a memorandum  stating  that  tax-exempt  bonds  could  be  used  only  to  finance 
"essential  government  functions." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yahoo!  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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St.  Lawrence  County  withdraws  support  of  Indian  land  claim  settlement 
Dune  27,  2006 

St.  Lawrence  County  has  officially  withdrawn  its  support  of  the  St.  Regis 
Mohawk  land  claim  settlement. 

According  to  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  the  County  Legislature  Finance 
Committee  voted  unanimously  last  night  to  follow  Franklin  County  and  the 
town  of  Brasher  in  withdrawing  support  from  the  deal  based  on  recent  court 
decisions  against  tribal  land  claims. 

The  tribe's  claim  goes  before  a Federal  judge  this  month.  The  tribe  has 
been  running  a campaign  to  show  how  their  claim  differs  from  those  of 
other  tribes,  focusing  on  the  economic  impact  the  reservation  has  had 
Copyright  c.  2006  WWTI  NewsWatch  50  - Clear  Channel  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
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Students  paint  against  meth 
By  ED  KEMMICK 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Dune  30,  2006 

WORDEN  - Students  attending  the  Huntley  Project  Summer  Migrant  School  are 
speaking  with  one  voice,  in  four  languages,  in  the  campaign  against 
met hamphet amine. 

Twelve  students  in  the  summer  school  have  been  working  on  a 12-by-8-foot 
painting  that  will  be  their  entry  in  the  Montana  Meth  Project's  "Paint  the 
State"  competition.  In  addition  to  the  students'  own  design,  the  painting 
will  include  the  meth  project's  main  slogan  --  "Meth:  Not  even  once"  --  in 
English,  Spanish,  Blackfeet  and  Crow,  the  languages  spoken  by  the  students. 

Mike  Reiter,  owner  of  the  Project  Merc  in  Worden,  has  agreed  to  let  the 
students  display  their  mural  on  the  side  of  his  store  during  the  judging 
period.  Duly  10-15. 

Teacher  Kathy  Wilkinson  said  she  heard  about  the  competition  at  a 
statewide  migrant  education  convention,  then  talked  to  her  students  about 
it  when  the  summer  session  began  on  Dune  5.  The  project  sounded  fun,  and 
potentially  lucrative.  The  Montana  Meth  Project,  bankrolled  by  software 
billionaire  Tom  Siebel,  is  offering  $3,000  to  first-place  winners  in  each 
Montana  county,  with  a $10,000 

"That  got  them  a little  excited,"  said  Ron  Scherry,  director  of  the 
Worden  migrant  school. 

The  stark  painting,  in  black,  white  and  bright  green,  says  "Light  up 
meth,"  then  "Light  up  death"  beneath  it,  next  to  a skull  painted  with 
glow-in-the-dark  paint.  Along  the  bottom  is  the  "Not  even  once"  message: 
"Meth  ni  una  vez"  in  Spanish;  "Saa-tsi-nits-inii"  in  Blackfeet;  and  "Xaa- 
-wiik-dia-saa-laa"  in  Crow. 

Entries  in  all  56  counties  will  be  displayed  Duly  10-15  and  judged 
during  that  period  by  county  commissioners.  Livingston  artist  Russell 
Chatham  will  choose  the  statewide  winner  on  Aug.  9. 

The  Worden  program  is  one  of  seven  migrant  schools  in  Montana,  open  to 
children  whose  parents  move  across  borders,  state  and  county  lines  or  from 
one  school  district  to  another  because  they  were  working  at  a temporary  or 
seasonal  agricultural  job. 

Scherry  oversaw  the  program  at  McKinley  Elementary  in  Billings  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  has  been  in  Worden  since  2000.  He  has  58  students  in 
preschool  through  12th  grade  attending  the  Summer  Success  program,  which 


nuns  from  Dune  5 to  Duly  14.  Scherry  said  some  of  the  students  hail  from 
Mexico,  but  most  are  from  other  states  or  are  part  of  Montana  families 
that  travel  for  farm  work. 

Migrants  do  more  than  hoe  beets  in  Eastern  Montana  and  pick  cherries  at 
Flathead  Lake.  They  also  pick  huckleberries,  gather  mushrooms,  thin  trees 
and  engage  in  fencing,  irrigating,  shearing,  branding  and  calving. 

Sheylin  McKay,  a 14-year-old  Blackfeet  who  lives  in  Huntley,  said  one 
job  her  parents  have  held  is  picking  and  braiding  sweetgrass.  McKay  said 
it's  been  fun  to  work  with  so  many  other  people  on  the  painting,  and  she's 
looking  forward  to  having  her  family  see  it  when  it's  on  display  at  the 
Project  Merc. 

Liz  Maya,  also  14,  is  from  Billings.  She  said  she  was  born  in  Mexico  and 
moved  to  the  United  States  when  she  was  7 or  8,  when  her  parents  came  here 
to  be  migrant  farmworkers.  They  opened  a restaurant,  Los  Mayas,  in 
Billings  last  year,  but  students  can  attend  the  migrant  school  for  three 
years  from  the  date  of  enrollment,  regardless  of  changes  to  their  family's 
status . 

Maya  pointed  out  with  some  pride  that  she  came  up  with  the  "Light  up 
meth,  light  up  death"  slogan,  but  only  after  she  and  her  fellow  students 
concocted  and  considered  dozens  of  slogans  and  possible  designs.  The 
students  decided  on  their  own  to  adorn  the  painting  with  messages  in  their 
four  languages.  Only  those  older  than  13  at  the  school  have  been  working 
on  the  painting;  all  needed  to  obtain  their  parents'  permission. 

Wilkinson  said  the  students  have  been  enthusiastic  about  the  project, 
telling  their  parents  and  siblings  about  it  and  devoting  a lot  of  time  to 
the  work.  One  student  works  four  days  a week  but  has  been  coming  in  on  her 
day  off  just  to  work  on  the  painting,  Wilkinson  said. 

Contact  Ed  Kemmick  at  ekemmick@billingsgazette.com  or  657-1293. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Tribes  take  their  place  in  nation 
Duly  4,  2006 

On  Duly  4,  1776,  a group  of  people  boldly  declared  independence  from 
Great  Britain  - then  a gigantic  nation  where  the  sun  never  set.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  flags,  fireworks  and  the  colors  red,  white 
and  blue  cover  almost  every  corner  of  this  nation  to  celebrate  this 
historic  day. 

That  declaration  was  written  into  a document  so  mighty  and  powerful  it 
held  this  nation  in  its  huge  fist,  like  a Goliath  that  drove  the  nation 
forward  to  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world. 

We  live  under  this  philosophy  drafted  by  Thomas  Defferson  those  many 
years  ago,  but  where  the  tenets  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  seem  to 
run  amok  is  here:  Was  the  document  just  for  those  brave  souls  who  declared 
they  were  a nation?  When  I lived  and  worked  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Fourth  of  Duly  was  the  holiday  of  holidays.  It  was  patriotism  personified 
with  flags,  colors  and  fireworks  that  exploded  over  the  Washington  Mall  in 
downtown . 

As  a family  with  three  little  children,  we  would  drive  to  a lush  green 
park  across  the  Potomac  River  where  we  could  see  the  Mall  clearly.  The 
fireworks  display  was  held  just  as  dusk  turned  to  dark  night.  It  must  have 
lasted  a couple  of  hours,  and  it  was  so  spectacular  that  people  would 
swoon  at  the  noise  and  sparks.  I remember  the  ending.  It  was  an  enormous, 
breathtaking  American  flag  with  stars  and  sparkles  dripping  down  the  flag. 

That  kind  of  flag  display  didn't  impress  some  American  Indians.  For  them, 
the  American  flag  too  closely  aggrandizes  the  awful  history  of  the  Native 


people  - something  many  learned  not  to  dwell  on  too  long. 

Why  are  there  some  disgruntled  feelings?  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
says  "that  all  men  were  created  equal  and  that  all  were  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  them  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  but  it  didn't  seem  to  apply  to  many  of  the  American 
Indians,  blacks  and  other  ethnic  groups. 

Those  disgruntled  feelings  are  understandable.  In  my  search  for 
historical  information  about  the  glories  of  the  Fourth  of  Duly,  I came 
across  an  article  written  by  Chris  Mato  Nunpa,  Southwest  Minnesota  State 
University,  Marshall,  Minn.  He  gathered  together  many  quotes  and  phrases 
of  Presidents  Defferson,  Monroe,  Dackson  and  Van  Buren  that  would  cause 
some  Native  people  to  stump  the  ground.  I,  too,  ran  across  many  of  these 
quotes  as  I was  researching  a book  about  the  history  of  the  Sahnish 
(Arikara)  people. 

"There's  a lot  of  rage,  a lot  of  bitterness  and  a lot  of  suspicion  and 
distrust"  toward  the  federal  government,"  Mato  Nunpa  says,  based  on  some 
of  the  things  said  and  done  in  early  history. 

That  is  true.  It  is  hard  to  stomach  some  of  the  things  done  to  Native 
people  in  the  name  of  that  "get  out  of  our  way,  we're  coming  through" 
philosophy. 

These  recorded  quotes  and  the  philosophy  of  the  early  leaders  are, 
however,  part  of  our  history  that  needs  to  be  kept  in  perspective.  It  has 
been  a slow  and  painful  movement  by  Native  people  and  other  ethnic  groups 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  yet,  we  have 
made  progress.  There  is  recognition  and  agreement  that  what  was  done  to 
the  Native  people,  black  slaves  and  other  ethnic  groups  was  hypocritical 
and  wrong. 

Tribes  have  taken  their  place  in  the  nation.  We  are  in  a tug  of  war  with 
many  churches  over  the  culture  and  religion,  but  I can  see,  at  least  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  the  values  of  the  culture  and  Native 
spirituality  is  taking  hold.  There  are  Native  people  in  high  places  with 
attache  cases  full  of  law  books  looking  at  treaties  and  policies  made 
about  and  for  tribal  nations.  We  are  journaling  and  participating  in  the 
writing  of  our  own  history  - and  making  changes  to  the  odd  perspective  of 
the  non-Native  as  they  wrote  about  us  many  years  ago. 

On  reservations  the  flag  will  come  into  the  arena  of  powwows  and 
celebrations  alongside  tribal  nation  flags  and  the  traditional  eagle 
feather  flags.  The  reason  these  flags  stand  side  by  side  is  because 
warriorship  is  symbolized  by  a flag,  and  for  us,  that  is  important.  It 
says  our  men  and  women  are  brave,  courageous  and  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  a good  cause. 

Me  and  the  flag?  "I  would  prefer  not  to"  as  Herman  Melville's  Bartleby 
said.  I prefer  not  to  wave  it.  Although  I respect  the  American  flag,  I 
prefer  the  sacred  eagle  feather  as  the  symbol  of  our  people. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Mystery  of  why  Indians  still  don't  trust  'white  men'  resolved 
Or:  Kemosabe,  why  do  you  make  rules  so  Tonto  never  wins  the  race? 
by:  Harold  Monteau  / Monteau  & Peebles,  LLP 
Dune  30,  2006 

"Our  [BIA]  research  revealed  that  most  Native  Americans  view  the  white  man 


as  a deceitful,  avaricious,  exploitive  mass  murderer,  just  as  their 
ancestors  did.  It  remains  unclear  why,  in  an  age  when  so  much  of  their 
culture  has  been  lost  to  time,  this  tradition  remains  as  strong  as  ever." 

- lames  Cason,  Interim  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
("The  Onion,"  May  4,  2006) 

Dear  Assistant  Secretary  Cason:  First  of  all,  let  me  allay  your  fears 
that  we  all  hate  "white  men."  We  don't.  What  we  do  hate  are  the  policies 
and  restrictions  foisted  upon  us  and  our  homelands  by  the  lawmakers  of  the 
prevalent  race  of  human  beings  in  the  United  States,  and  that  just  happens 
to  be  people  of  the  Anglo  persuasion.  Particularly,  males  of  the  species. 

I won't  go  over  past  sins.  I will  leave  that  to  old  AIM  activists  and 
our  "thorn  in  the  side"  Indian  humorists  like  Charley  Hill,  Drew  Lachopa 
and  Don  Burnt  Stick.  (P.S.  - if  you  don't  know  who  these  guys  are  - we 
have  a cultural  gap  issue.) 

The  pervasiveness  of  the  attitude  "revealed"  in  the  above-referenced 
study  is  based  not  only  on  past  treatment  of  Indians  in  this  country,  but 
by  the  way  we  are  treated  right  up  to  today.  "How's  that,"  you  ask?  Well, 
let  me  tell  you. 

The  United  States  passes  laws  that  are  supposed  to  enhance  the  economic 
development  of  Indian  tribes  and  Native  Alaskans.  A few  of  us  use  the  laws 
to  create  corporations  and  go  out  and  compete  in  the  marketplace  around 
the  world,  and  someone  says,  "What's  going  on  - we  can't  have  these 
Indians  and  Natives  making  millions  of  dollars  from  these  'loopholes.' 
Let's  change  the  law."  What  about  the  "loopholes"  for  private  energy 
companies  that  reap  "billions"  in  profits?  Since  when  did  economic 
recovery  for  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  become  a "loophole"?  Yet  Congress 
is  ready  to  hold  hearings  and  change  the  laws,  just  when  we  are  realizing 
some  success. 

The  states  were  in  a panic  in  1988  because  Indian  tribes  beat  them  in 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  we  are  allowed  to  have  "gaming"  on  our  lands 
free  from  state  restrictions . The  private  casino  industry  comes  unglued 
and  demands  that  Congress  not  allow  the  destruction  of  "their  industry" 
and  allow  tribes  to  force  "gambling"  upon  the  states  without  the  states 
having  a say.  It  does  not  matter  that  Indian  gaming  will  pay  for  schools, 
hospitals,  health  insurance,  food,  medicine,  education,  elderly  care, 
youth  programs,  law  enforcement,  court  systems  and  a myriad  government 
services  rather  than  to  enrich  individuals.  Las  Vegas  and  the  states  say, 
"Let's  change  the  law  so  that  Indians  can't  run  gambling  without  the  great 
white  father  looking  over  their  shoulder  and  without  the  permission  of  the 
states . " 

When  Indian  tribes  beat  the  U.S.  attorneys  (our  "trustee")  in  court  and 
in  2002  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  adjusted  its  rules  to  comply 
with  the  court  rulings,  the  Justice  Department  responds,  "Let's  change  the 
rules  to  make  it  illegal  or  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  use  Class  II 
machines  or  make  a decent  profit  at  it,  even  though  the  courts  have  said 
that's  what  Congress  intended."  The  NIGC  (our  trustee)  says  it  has  to 
stand  with  its  "Federal  Family"  and  carry  the  Justice  Department's  water 
and  change  the  rules  so  we  lose,  even  though  we  won. 

The  states  are  in  a panic  again.  The  Indians  are  "buying  back  America," 
they  say.  Be  assured,  we  don't  want  most  of  it  back  because  you  screwed  it 
up  so  badly.  But  maybe  we  should  take  it  back,  as  we  have  acted  more 
responsibly  about  such  issues  as  water  quality,  air  quality,  conservation, 
global  warming  and  historic/cultural  preservation  than  the  states  have.  So 
what  do  you  do?  Well,  the  states  and  counties  want  a law  that  makes  it 
nearly  impossible  for  Indians  to  recover  even  a small  amount  of  their 
original  homelands  by  placing  requirements  that  allow  the  states  and 
counties  (and,  in  some  cases,  private  do-gooders)  to  obfuscate  the  fee-to- 
trust  process  and  in  some  cases  "veto"  the  acquisition  of  what  little  of 
our  former  lands  we  can  afford  to  purchase  back. 

Then  the  Supreme  Court  "makes"  a law  that  says,  essentially,  "If  your 
land  was  stolen  fair  and  square  by  the  states  and  you  didn't  have  the 
knowledge  or  wherewithal  to  start  a claim  within  this  amount  of  time,  once 
the  land  came  up  missing  and  white  people  moved  onto  it  (or  you  moved  off 
it  at  the  end  of  a bayonet),  you  can't  expect  us  to  right  a wrong  that  is 


'old'  and  based  on  'old'  treaties  that  our  'old'  ancestors  signed  with 
your  'old'  ancestors.  (Didn't  you  know  that  you  were  sitting  on  your 
rights  all  this  time?  What  did  you  think  that  pain  in  your  behind  was?  You 
must  have  known  you  were  getting  the  shaft,  and  you  didn't  do  anything 
about  it.)  And  oh,  by  the  way,  you  can't  get  money  damages  anymore  either, 
and  you  can't  go  back  to  buy  a piece  of  the  homelands  we  drug  you  off  of 
because  they  are  too  far  away  from  the  reservation  we  put  you  on." 

Congress  passes  another  law  that  says  that  tribes  can  take  over  services 
that  were  formerly  provided  by  the  government.  Then  Congress  essentially 
says,  "We  expect  you  to  serve  an  ever-increasing  population  with  fewer 
dollars  per  head  than  we  were  spending  when  you  took  it  over."  And:  "Oh, 
by  the  way,  we  can't  give  you  the  amount  we  know  you  need  in  order  to 
maintain  administrative  capability  in  order  to  effectively  run  the 
programs,  and  you  will  have  to  spend  tribal  funds  to  make  it  up."  And:  "If 
you  dip  into  program  dollars  to  pay  for  administrative  shortfalls,  we  will 
make  you  pay  it  back,  penalize  you  and,  possibly,  send  your  leaders  to 
jail."  Then  Congress  asks,  "Why  aren't  more  tribes  engaging  in  self- 
determination  contracting  and  compacting?" 

Why  would  we  want  to  let  our  trustee  out  of  its  responsibilities  and 
then  have  to  use  tribal  funds  to  make  up  for  money  Congress  refuses  to 
appropriate  despite  knowing  we  can't  maintain  adequate  levels  of  services 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  administrative  capabilities  to  run 
services  efficiently  and  competently?  On  top  of  it  all,  the  president  lets 
our  Bureau  of  "Indian"  Affairs  and  our  National  "Indian"  Gaming  Commission 
languish  without  permanent  appointments  because  we  can't  be  appointing 
Indians  to  watch  the  Indians.  They  might  advocate  on  behalf  of  Indians, 
heaven  forbid. 

The  states  are  also  up  in  arms  because  the  federal  government  is 
"giving"  tribal  status  to  "groups"  of  Indians  without  consulting  the 
states  enough,  even  though  the  state  may  have  recognized  the  tribes,  as  a 
matter  of  state  law,  for  centuries.  Our  trustee,  by  its  inaction,  says, 
"Let's  allow  the  states  to  spend  million  of  taxpayer  dollars  to  get  the 
United  States  to  declare  certain  Indian  tribes  dead  and  to  prove  that  we 
killed  them  off  a long  time  ago  - they  don't  exist  anymore  and  the  state 
made  a mistake  in  recognizing,  as  a matter  of  state  law,  that  they  still 
were  a tribe."  Isn't  there  some  international  law  that  prevents  the 
singling  out  of  an  identifiable  group  and  putting  them  under  such 
circumstances  that  are  designed  to  bring  about  their  disappearance?  I seem 
to  recall  something  called  the  "Geneva  Conventions  against  Committing  and 
Complicity  in  Genocide."  In  fact,  how  much  of  state  or  federal  policy  has, 
as  its  goal  or  as  a natural  effect  of  its  application,  the  disappeara  nee 
of  the  Native  groups  of  America?  Perhaps  Congress  should  filter  every  law 
it  passes  affecting  Indian  tribes  and  Native  groups  though  a process  that 
determines  whether  the  law  "places  an  identifiable  group  under  such  living 
conditions  or  circumstances  that  would  facilitate  their  disappearance." 
Much  of  our  present  federal  law  and  policy  would  fail  to  pass  through  that 
filter.  Is  it  legal  to  spend  state  and  federal  taxpayer  dollars  for  an 
illegal  purpose  that  violates  international  and  federal  law?  Looks  legal 
in  Connecticut  and,  apparently,  Washington,  D.C.,  as  long  as  it 
facilitates  the  "final  solution  of  a state's  'Indian  problem."' 

Our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  sisters  and  brothers,  fought  wars  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  in  numbers  far  greater  than  our  proportions  in 
the  general  population.  We  fought  a war  against  tyrants  who  would  have 
annihilated  the  Dewish  nation  and  who  would  have  made  all  other  peoples  of 
the  Earth  servants  of  the  "master  race."  Our  young  men  and  women  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  a war  to  rid  the  world  of  yet  another  terrorist 
regime  that  believes  that  the  destruction  of  the  Dewish  nation  and  other 
"infidels"  is  the  sacred  duty  of  all  of  Islam.  Back  home,  Indian  brothers 
and  sisters  are  being  attacked  by  state  and  federal  politicians  (some  of 
them  Dewish)  and  face  annihilation  by  administrative  fiat  or  legislation. 
Assimilation,  elimination,  annihilation,  equalization  - genocide  has  many 
euphemisms . 

I wish  I had  more  space,  but  the  editor  thinks  I'm  long-winded  as  it  is. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  our  "distrust"  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  present  as  it  does  with  the  past. 


Indian  country,  please  excuse  the  tongue-in-cheek  humor.  If  it  weren't 
so  damned  true,  it  would  be  funny. 

Harold  Monteau  is  a partner  in  the  National  Indian  Law  Firm  of  Monteau  & 
Peebles,  which  practices  federal  Indian  law,  Indian  law,  Indian  economic 
development  and  tribal  sovereignty  enhancement. 

He  can  be  reached  at  www.ndnlaw.com. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

The  bus  keeps  turning  to  the  right 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

Dune  30,  2006 

If  an  American  listens  almost  entirely  to  radio  show  hosts  from  the  far 
right,  the  opinions  will  enhance  that  person's  knowledge,  but  that 
knowledge  will  be  slanted  to  the  right.  The  same  would  be  true  of  anyone 
who  puts  all  of  their  eggs  into  the  basket  of  the  far  left.  The  bus  needs 
to  stay  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

The  influx  of  rightist  radio  shows  bashing  the  media  as  "liberal,"  has 
had  a profound  impact  on  the  people  bombarded  daily  with  this  ridiculous 
accusation.  Repeat  a lie  often  enough  and  it  will  become  truth.  Bill 
O'Reilly  is  notorious  for  this. 

The  abundance  of  rightwing  radio  shows  has  pushed  the  so-called 
"liberal"  media  off  of  the  charts.  Take  the  community  of  Rapid  City,  SD 
for  example.  Listeners  have  little  choice  in  the  programming  stinking  up 
the  free  airwaves.  We  get  to  hear  Rush  "Viagra"  Limbaugh,  Sean  "WMD" 
Hannity,  Bill  "I  Never  Lie"  O'Reilly,  Laura  "The  Shrew"  Ingraham  and 
Michael  "God's  Little  Acre"  Medved,  to  name  just  a few. 

It  has  reached  the  point  in  this  community  that  I listen  to  more  CD's 
than  I do  to  talk  radio.  We  have  reached  the  point  of  saturation  from  the 
far  right  and  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  the  mindset  of  the 
local  population  has  made  that  sharp  right  turn  in  conjunction  with  the 
palaver  they  have  drummed  into  their  dear  little  ears  on  a daily  basis. 

A good  number  of  people  out  here  believe  that,  according  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  man  lived  along  side  of  the  dinosaurs  and 
eventually  killed  them  all.  It  is  thinking  like  this  that  can  set  science 
back  1,000  years.  South  Dakota  is  fast  becoming  the  home  of  the  right  wing 
nuts . 

When  a community  such  as  Sturgis,  SD  can  approve  a liquor  license  for  a 
soon-to-be  raucous  beer  joint  within  shouting  distance  of  one  of  the  most 
sacred  holy  places  of  the  Lakota  and  other  Plains  Indian  Tribes  in  order 
to  draw  larger  crowds  and  make  more  money  from  the  hideous  Sturgis 
Motorcycle  Rally  held  annually  in  the  Sacred  Black  Hills  of  the  Lakota, 
where  do  we  draw  the  line?  Would  the  city  council  of  Sturgis  approve  a 
liquor  license  for  an  establishment  to  be  built  next  to  one  of  their 
churches  or  schools?  Never!  And  yet  they  see  no  problem  in  building  one 
next  to  the  outdoor  church  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  decidedly  right  wing  body  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature, 
along  with  their  right  leaning  Governor  Mike  Rounds,  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  cross  that  line  this  year  and  introduce  legislation  in  the 
guise  of  HB1215  that  would  make  it  a criminal  act  for  a doctor  to  perform 
an  abortion,  even  if  that  abortion  was  to  terminate  a pregnancy  caused  by 
rape  or  incest.  Crowed  a state  legislator,  "It  doesn't  matter  how  the 
pregnancy  happened  because  all  babies  are  sacred."  Tell  that  to  a woman  or 


a girl  that  has  been  raped  or  has  been  the  victim  of  incest.  Another 
legislator  attempted  to  describe  the  differences  between  a simple  rape  as 
opposed  to  a rape  in  general.  Is  there  such  a thing  as  a "simple  rape?" 

The  right  wing  politicians  and  believers  preach  that  there  is  only  one 
way  and  that  is  their  way.  The  rights  of  women  have  been  severely 
diminished  in  South  Dakota  and  I cannot  help  but  applaud  those  fearless 
people  who  took  a petition  across  this  state  to  get  the  abortion  issue  on 
the  ballot  for  the  November  elections. 

Every  one  should  know  that  abortion  is  always  a bad  choice,  but  one  must 
also  consider  each  case  individually  and  the  final  decision,  at  least  in 
my  mind,  should  always  be  left  to  the  woman  and  her  doctor.  Preventing 
teen  pregnancy  should  be  a top  priority  for  those  so  vehemently  opposed  to 
abortion  and  yet  these  same  individuals  are  dead  set  against  allowing  the 
teaching  of  a course  in  sex  education  in  the  schools.  Don't  they  realize 
that  if  a pregnancy  were  prevented  by  birth  control  there  would  be  no 
abortions? 

South  Dakota  got  its  name  on  the  national  calendar  by  passing 
legislation  they  knew  would  be  challenged  by  its  own  citizens.  Surely  they 
also  knew  that  it  would  have  to  go  through  many  legal  hoops  before 
reaching  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  cost  to  the  state  would  be 
enormous.  One  very  serious  citizen  was  willing  to  put  up  1 million  dollars 
to  defend  HB1215,  and  no  single  newspaper  or  radio  station  in  this  state 
was  willing  or  able  to  find  out  the  name  of  this  Good  Samaritan.  Whoever 
he,  she  or  it  was,  they  hid  under  the  veil  of  anonymity. 

And  as  this  state  tilts  further  to  the  right  it  also  drags  the  wishy 

washy  council  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  along  with  it.  With  healthcare  for 

women  on  the  reservation  seriously  wanting  and  with  homeless,  abused  and 
abandoned  children  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  population  and  teen 
pregnancy  near  epidemic  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  this  tribal  council 
chose  to  walk  lockstep  with  the  white,  rightwing  South  Dakota  State 
legislators . 

With  my  choice  of  radio  talk  shows  severely  limited  and  my  freedoms 
eroding  one  by  one,  I think  it  high  time  I took  my  retirement  and  moved  to 
another  state.  South  Dakota  has  been  my  home  since  birth  and  I never 
thought  I would  want  to  leave  it,  but  I cannot  stay  in  the  middle  of  the 

road  if  the  bus  I am  riding  keeps  taking  right  turns. 

But  I won't  leave  because  if  I do,  they  win. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Stereotyping  --  beyond  political  correctness 
Duly  1,  2006 

I've  always  been  reasonably  sure  that  I don't  stereotype  groups  of  people 
- and  I repeat  the  word,  reasonably.  But  if  you're  a longtime  reader, 
you'll  know  that  one  of  my  colleagues  challenges  my  beliefs  from  time  to 
time.  In  fact,  we  have  heated  conversations  about  many  issues  including 
stereotyping. 

And  although  we  often  wander  far  from  a point  of  agreement,  we  usually 
concede  the  value  of  good  and  open  conversation  and  debate.  I would  sooner 
have  an  open  conversation  with  both  points  of  view  on  the  table  than  an 


insincere  talk  that  closes  with  a nice  smile  and  wave.  If  we  stay  away 
from  personalities,  debates  can  be  insightful,  telling  and  eye-opening. 

That  said.  I'll  try  to  get  my  points  about  stereotyping  past  my 
colleague,  who  also  happens  to  be  my  editor. 

Stereotyping,  the  dictionary  says,  is  "a  fixed  or  conventional  notion  or 
conception,  as  of  a person,  group,  idea,  etc.,  held  by  a number  of  people, 
and  allowing  for  no  individuality,  critical  judgment,  etc."  Another  way  to 
put  it  is:  simplifying,  exaggerating,  distorting  or  generalizing  selected 
cultural  attributes  as  being  "natural." 

As  American  Indians  know,  we  are  probably  the  "poster  children"  of 
stereotyping.  True,  many  stereotyping  comments  come  out  of  the  mouths  of 
people  who  are  unaware  of  the  culture  and  lifestyles  of  tribal  nations, 
but  sincerely  want  to  learn,  it  must  be  said.  They  are  good  people  who  do 
not  mean  to  offend  and  would  be  shocked  to  think  they  have  offended. 

I have  to  smile  at  this  point  when  I think  about  some  of  the  questions 
and  comments  I heard  in  my  travels  around  the  nation.  "Tell  us  about  the 
teepees  you  live  in."  "Who  is  your  medicine  man?"  And  my  favorite:  "I  have 
a relative  who  was  a Indian  princess."  These  may  be  stereotypes,  but  they 
also  are  from  people  who  may  be  merely  uninformed.  I take  such  comments 
lightly. 

But  words  such  as  savage  (or  adding  "Fighting"  to  the  name  of  a tribal 
group),  buck,  squaw  and  papoose  do  not  bring  to  mind  the  same  images  as  do 
the  words  man,  soldier  or  baby.  Those,  I do  not  take  lightly. 

Another  stereotype  that  acts  on  me  like  fingers  dragging  over  slate  is 
referring  to  Indians  as  "drunken  Indians"  - and  unfortunately  a common 
stereotype  of  Indian  people.  One  day,  I remember,  my  sister  and  I were  in 
a tribal  casino,  and  a young  man  with  a bottle  of  Budweiser  in  his  hand 
was  commenting  on  Indians,  casinos  and  alcohol  problems.  It  was  funny 
because  I am  strictly  a water,  juice  and  soda-pop  drinker,  but  there  we 
were,  listening  to  him  as  he  expounded  on  "Indians"  through  tangy,  pungent 
beer-breath . 

So  who  is  stereotyping  here:  the  young  man  with  the  beer  or  the 
columnist?  I raise  my  hand  for  that  young  man,  but  I realize  that  if  I 
write  in  a way  that  suggests  all  young  men  drink  Bud  and  make  ill-informed 
comments,  then  I will  have  committed  "stereotyping." 

Here's  the  example  that  started  this  nearly  weeklong  conversation  about 
stereotyping.  Recently,  I wrote  a column  about  methamphetamine  . "I  saw  a 
car  full  of  men  whom  I knew  were  outsiders,"  I wrote. 

And  my  assumption  was  that  the  men  might  be  up  to  no  good.  They  were  not 
from  the  reservation.  My  sisters  and  I could  tell  from  their  dress  and 
actions;  plus,  between  us,  we  know  most  of  the  people  in  our  community.  We 
also  are  aware  of  the  problems  reservations  are  experiencing  currently 
with  meth  and  outside  "visitors." 

So,  that's  not  a stereotype,  I argued. 

It  is  being  aware  of  my  surroundings.  When  I lived  in  Washington,  I knew 
that  women  shouldn't  walk  alone  in  parts  of  the  city.  Knowing  such  things 
is  part  of  being  aware  of  your  environment,  protecting  yourself  and  being 
streetwise. 

People  on  reservations  tend  to  have  low  or  modest  incomes.  Because  of 
that,  do  we  stereotype  the  rich  and  powerful?  Maybe.  Reservation 
environments  aren't  full  of  power  brokers  and  rich  people.  So,  perhaps,  we 
do  stereotype  the  wealthy  because  we  have  felt  the  control  they've  had 
over  our  lives  and  still  do  in  many  ways.  It's  a fact. 

It's  only  been  a few  years  since  reservations  started  being  whistle-stop 
places  for  political  campaigns.  Why?  Because  we  didn't  vote  in  earlier 
years,  so  politicians  could  afford  to  ignore  us.  Many  Indians  separated 
themselves  from  outside  politics. 

But  today,  our  voting  population  is  growing,  and  so  are  the  number  of 
visits  from  political  candidates.  And  the  stereotype  of  the  rich  has  grown 
as  fast  as  the  stereotype  of  outsiders  coming  to  the  reservation  to  cook 
meth . 

Stereotyping  can  be  hurtful  and  a negative  power.  It  separates  groups  of 
people  and  makes  them  adversaries,  taking  them  further  and  further  from 
each  other  and  allowing  less  and  less  intercommunication  that  can  bring 
understanding. 


Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

A terrible  thing  happened  to  two  soldiers  of  the  101st  Airborne  12  miles 
south  of  Baghdad  last  week. 

Pfc.  Kristian  Menchaca,  23,  of  Houston  and  Pfc.  Thomas  Tucker,  25, 

Madras,  Ore.,  were  tortured  and  killed  by  an  al-Qaida  insurgency  group 
after  they  were  kidnapped  during  a shootout. 

Any  human  being  with  an  ounce  of  compassion  finds  this  mindless  act  to 
be  unforgivable.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  most  Americans  to  understand 
why  such  a thing  could  have  happened.  But  it  is  not  too  hard  for  the  Iraqi 
people  to  understand.  Let's  try  to  go  into  the  mind  of  an  Iraqi  man. 

In  America  we  have  a very  short  attention  span.  What  happened  even  six 
months  ago  is  old  news  and  already  forgotten.  Not  so  with  people  of  the 
Muslim  faith.  The  warring  between  the  different  factions,  the  Shiites, 

Kurds  and  Sunni,  goes  back  centuries.  The  differences  continue  today 
because  of  those  very  long  memories. 

Most  Americans  have  nearly  forgotten  Abu  Graib,  the  infamous  prison  in 
Baghdad.  The  Iraqi  people  have  not,  especially  the  Iraqi  male.  America  was 
alerted  to  this  horrendous  situation  when  an  article  by  Seymour  Hersh 
appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  Magazine  describing  it.  CBS  News  then  released 
the  photos  and  the  story  on  its  Evening  News  and  it  grew  from  there. 

The  images  of  Iraqi  men  standing  nude  with  bags  over  their  heads  or 
piled  into  naked  pyramids  was  utterly  humiliating  to  the  Iraqi  men.  And 
the  fact  that  white  American  women  were  pointing  fingers  at  their  nudity 
and  laughing  was  an  outrage  to  all  Iraqi  citizens,  but  much  more  so  for 
the  men. 

It  didn't  matter  to  them  if  only  one  American  soldier  committed  these 
acts  of  embarrassment  and  torture  and  for  President  George  W.  Bush  to  say 
publicly  that  it  was  only  a few  bad  apples  responsible  for  these  acts 
shows  a marked  ignorance  of  the  Muslim  faith. 

The  soldiers  committing  these  atrocious  acts  were  Americans  and  Iraqi 
men,  in  their  humiliation  and  anger,  did  not  distinguish  between  their 
rank  or  gender.  They  did  not  see  just  a "handful"  of  perpetrators.  They 
saw  the  evil  in  all  American  soldiers.  The  most  disgusting  acts  that  could 
be  dreamed  up  by  a conquering  army  to  humiliate  a defeated  people  had  just 
occurred  at  Abu  Ghraib. 

To  the  Iraqi  people  it  was  like  watching  an  American  soldier  pour  salt 
into  an  open  and  bleeding  wound.  It  was  as  bad  or  worse  than  raping  an 
Iraqi  mother  in  front  of  her  husband  and  children.  How  many  American 
soldiers  participated  in  these  acts  was  not  important  to  the  average  Iraqi. 
If  one  is  guilty  all  are  guilty  and  that  is  the  way  it  played  out  to  them. 

An  eye  for  an  eye  is  taken  much  more  seriously  in  some  countries.  Even 
more  so  in  Muslim  nations  that  have  been  at  war  for  hundreds  of  years  over 
such  vile  acts.  Memories  are  long  in  the  Middle  East  and  vengeance  can 
sometimes  wait  for  50  years  or  more  before  perceived  justice  is  extracted. 

An  American  should  know  the  Koran  and  try  to  understand  that  all  people 


on  this  planet  do  not  think  as  Americans  think  nor  act  like  Americans  act. 
Hadn't  they  noticed  that  the  devout  Muslim  women  covered  themselves  from 
the  top  of  their  heads  to  their  feet?  Didn't  that  give  them  a clue  that 
the  body  is  sacred? 

Now  recall  those  pictures  of  Iraqi  men  standing  naked  while  white 
American  men  women  laughed  and  joked  about  their  nudity.  Could  this  have 
been  worse  or  equal  to  forcing  them  to  eat  pork? 

By  no  means  am  I trying  to  make  excuses  for  the  way  Menchaca  and  Tucker 
were  tortured  and  killed.  I merely  want  to  point  out  the  underlying  hatred 
and  unvarnished  anger  that  still  permeates  the  minds  of  so  many  Iraqi  men 
and  women.  Revenge  no  matter  how  horrible  is  justifiable  in  the  minds  of 
those  seeking  it. 

Senators  like  Dohn  McCain  warned  that  if  the  treatment  of  enemy 
prisoners  did  not  improve  and  if  the  United  States  did  not  start  to  abide 
by  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  captured  American  soldiers  could  be 
treated  in  the  same  fashion  or  worse. 

The  Iraqi  people  do  not  fear  life  and  they  certainly  do  not  fear  death. 
This  is  a concept  that  is  not  easily  grasped  by  the  Western  mind.  For  more 
than  400  years  the  settlers  and  later  the  United  States  Army  fought  Native 
Americans  and  they  were  continuously  amazed  at  the  total  lack  of  fear 
shown  by  the  Indian  warriors.  It  was  the  complete  disregard  of  death  that 
made  the  Indians  such  brave  and  ferocious  fighters. 

The  American  army  is  considered  the  invader  and  no  matter  the  reasons 
for  being  in  Iraq,  they  are  still  the  enemy  and  so  many  of  the  mindless 
and  humiliating  actions  carried  out  against  the  Iraqi  population  by  that 
army  have  become  battle  cries  of  hatred  and  revenge  by  the  Nation  of  Islam. 

Abu  Ghraib  was  an  embarrassment  to  America,  but  it  was  a case  of  total 
humiliation  and  degradation  to  not  only  the  Iraqi  people,  but  to  all 
Muslims  throughout  the  Middle  East.  By  desecrating  the  bodies  of  the  Iraqi 
prisoners,  the  American  soldiers  spit  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  Islam. 

And  while  the  terrible  photos  of  the  Iraqi  prisoners  disappeared  from  the 
screens  of  American  television,  they  played  over  and  over  on  Arab 
television . 

When  the  insurgents  posted  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  the  two  Americans 
on  the  Internet,  they  were  referred  to  as  "crusaders."  This  word  means 
little  to  most  Americans  but  it  means  everything  to  Islam. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Dournalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Feds  plan  to  freeze  tribal  housing  grant  funds 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
Dune  29,  2006 

Federal  housing  officials  intend  to  freeze  millions  of  dollars  - possibly 
$300  million  - in  tribal  housing  block  grant  money  until  a court  challenge 
is  resolved. 

But  it  could  takes  months  or  years  to  settle  the  litigation. 

Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal  Chairman  Dames  Steele  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  Wednesday.  And  that  could  jeopardize 
efforts  to  provide  affordable  housing  on  reservations  nationwide. 


"What  will  happen  if  the  appeal  goes  into  the  next  fiscal  year?"  Steele 
asked.  "Will  all  tribes  that  receive  block  grant  funds  have  their  grants 
frozen  for  next  year?" 

Tribal  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  National  American  Indian 
Housing  Council  implored  U.S.  senators  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  officials  to  ensure  that  $300  million  - about  half  of  all  2006 
Native  American  Housing  Block  Grant  funds  - would  be  delivered  to  189 
tribes . 

Steele  joined  four  others  on  the  Senate  panel  to  discuss  matters  of  safe, 
decent  and  affordable  housing  for  Native  people  around  the  country.  Block 
grants  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  money  used  by  tribal  housing  programs. 

Fannie  Mae  recently  reported  homeownership  among  Natives  to  be  41 
percent.  Overall,  homeownership  in  the  United  States  is  about  69  percent. 
"Native  Americans  and  Alaskan  Natives  still  have  a long  way  to  go  in 
respect  to  homeownership  to  be  on  par  with  the  rest  of  the  country,"  said 
Gary  Gordon,  executive  director  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing 
Council . 

Principal  Chief  of  the  Muscogee  A.E.  Ellis  told  the  Senate  committee  his 
tribe  has  a housing  waiting  list  of  between  500  and  700  people,  so 
desperately  needs  the  block  grant  funding  - without  delay. 

The  Senate  oversight  hearing  came  on  the  heels  of  proposed  budget  cuts 
to  Indian  housing  programs,  including  the  National  American  Indian  Housing 
Council  based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Also  looming  large  was  a federal  judge's  ruling  last  month.  In  a May  25 
order,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Richard  Matsch,  District  of  Colorado,  said  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  had  been  unfairly  determining 
federal  appropriations  for  Indian  housing  block  grants. 

The  decision  arose  after  the  Fort  Peck  Housing  Authority,  an  agency  of 
the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  Montana,  filed  suit  against  HUD  for 
demanding  repayment  of  earlier  grants  made  to  the  tribes.  Colorado 
attorney  Dohn  Fredericks  argued  the  department  had  violated  laws  in 
support  of  tribal  housing  programs.  Also,  tribes  that  included  bought-and- 
sold  homes  among  its  housing  inventory  were  being  excluded  from  block 
grant  money. 

"What  HUD  has  been  doing  with  Fort  Peck,  and  other  tribes  with  large 
homeownership  programs,  has  been  unfair,"  said  Fredericks. 

Matsch  agreed.  He  determined  HUD's  interpretation  of  a federal  statute 
was  unreasonable,  resulting  in  haphazard  funding  allocations  "with 
reductions  to  some  tribes  and  windfalls  to  others  - based  on  factors  that 
are  not  related  to  tribal  housing  needs." 

The  court  ruling  prompted  HUD  Assistant  Secretary  Orlando  Cabrera  to 
send  a letter  to  tribal  leaders  on  Dune  9.  He  warned  tribes  the  Fort  Peck 
case  could  affect  current,  past  and  future  block  grants  awarded  under  the 
Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and  Self-Determination  Act  of  1996. 

HUD  may  be  confounding  its  own  legal  difficulties  by  withholding  housing 
block  grant  money  that  tribes  are  qualified  to  receive,  Gordon,  the  NAIHC 
executive  director,  said  in  a Dune  28  letter  to  Cabrera. 

Marty  Shuravloff,  NAIHC  chair,  said  every  tribe  in  the  country  could  be 
affected  by  the  freeze  on  block  grant  funds. 

"It  seems  unfair  that  they're  restricting  funding  to  all  tribes  because 
of  one  suit  by  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes,  which  is  something  most  of  us  would 
support,"  said  Susan  Hammer,  executive  director  of  the  Ute  Indian  Housing 
Authority  in  Fort  Duschesne,  Utah. 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-5299 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Past  and  Present  Oppression  in  Canada 
SooNews  Wire  --  SooNews.ca 
Special  to  SooNews  by  Reginald  Angus  Argue 
Duly  1,  2006 

Erasmus  Darwin  once  stated,  "He  who  allows  oppression  shares  in  the 
crime . " 

There  have  been  many  instances  in  Canadian  history  against  Aboroginal 
people.  From  these  enormous  miscarriages  of  justice  there  have  been  an 
environments  created  in  which  a gigantic  void  has  been  allowed  to  silence 
so  many  of  these  once  proud  and  independent  people. 

Past  Biological  Warfare  Against  Aboriginals 

The  evidence  of  oppression  against  the  Aboriginals  has  existed  since  the 
seven-year  war  in  1760s  within  North  America.  It  first  started  when  the 
British  feared  the  Aboriginal  population  was  going  to  join  with  the  French 
and  throw  them  out  of  Canada.  To  solve  this  problem,  the  British  gave  the 
Aboriginal  Tribes  gifts  such  as  blankets.  Yet,  the  British  failed  to  tell 
the  Aboriginals  that  these  blankets  were  from  a hospital  in  Britain  that 
was  contaminated  with  small  pox.  These  actions  of  bio  warfare,  overnight 
gave  the  British  the  advantage  in  numbers  over  the  French  and  the 
Aboriginals . 

(see  http: //www. ualberta . ca/~pimohte/ClashofWorlds . html) 

Genocide  of  Beothuks 

Chains  of  this  genocide  continue  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  as 
people  are  pulled  through  time  and  space.  In  one  particular  case,  which 
involved  a Tribal  group  of  Aboriginals  from  New  Foundland  called  Beothuk. 
The  Beothuks  were  hunted  down  and  used  as  slaves  or  "shot  on  sight  by  the 
English."  These  actions  continued  until  this  group  of  Aboriginals  no 
longer  existed,  as  they  were  wiped  off  the  earth. 

The  last  surviving  person  in  this  Aboriginal  Tribe,  who  died  in  1829, 
was  called  ' Shanawdihit . ' Before  Shanawiddihit  death  people  were  able  to 
learn  a little  of  her  language  and  culture.  No  longer  will  the  little 
children  be  running  around  and  playing.  Now  we  only  have  memories  of  a 
lost  tribe  and  questions  of  what  great  mysteries  or  secrets  that  this 
Tribe  will  forever  hold  silent. 

(see  http: //www. native -languages . org/beothuk. htm) 

Residential  Schools 

In  1857  a church-inspired  legislation  called  "the  Gradual  Civilization 
Act"  was  passed  in  Upper  Canada,  which  defined  aboriginal  culture  as 
inferior,  stripped  native  people  of  citizenship  and  subordinated  them  in  a 
separate  legal  category  from  non-Indians.  Shortly,  after  Confederation  of 
Canada,  in  1874  this  first  Gradual  Civilization  Act  was  used  as  a 
foundation  to  draw  from  and  was  used  as  an  excuse  to  establish  Residential 
Schools.  It  included  "the  legal  definition  of  an  Indian  as,  an  uncivilized 
person,  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  any  fixed  and  clear 
belief  in  religion"  (Revised  Statues  of  British  Columbia  1960). 

(See  http: //www. nexus magazine . com/ articles/ Canada. html) 

With  this  official  view  of  the  Aboriginals  in  these  miss  guided  people's 
heart,  and  with  the  excuse  that  "conversion  of  any  surviving  native  people 
to  Christianity"  came  the  creation  of  Residential  School  in  1890  that 
lasted  until  1984.  The  reason  for  the  creation  of  these  schools,  which 
were  modeled  off  of  the  Industrial  Schools  out  of  the  United  States,  was 
to  assimilate  the  Aboriginals  (who  were  viewed  as  being  savages  at  that 
time)  into  society. 

In  order  to  permit  the  churches  from  taking  the  children  from  their 
parents,  the  Canadian  Federal  Government  passed  laws,  which  legally 
allowed  the  RCMP  (Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police)  to  enter  in  Aboriginal 
Reservations  and  take  the  children.  The  children  were  then  taken  to 
Residential  Schools,  where  in  the  period  of  existence  of  these  schools 
over  "50,000  corpses  have  literally  and  officially  gone  missing."  One 
witnessed  reported  to  say  that,  "No  one  came  to  check  in  on  us."  This 


ideology  of  not  knowing,  not  seeing  created  an  environment  where 
pedophiles  flourished  unopposed  in.  In  addition  reports  of  torturing, 
medical  experiments,  and  even  sterilization  in  some  of  these  Aboriginal 
children  showed  that  some  considered  these  children  to  be  second-class 
citizens  and  below  them. 

Submitted  are  five  different  quotes  that  come  from  Nexus:  Canadian 
Holocaust  (http://www.nexusmagazine.com/articles/canada.html),  which  will 
unfold  to  people  examples  of  how  Aboriginal  children  were  treated: 

Mary  Anne  Nakogee-Davis  of  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario,  was  tortured  in  an 
electric  chair  by  nuns  at  the  Catholic  Spanish  residential  school  in  1963 
when  she  was  eight  years  old.  She  states:  "The  nuns  used  it  as  a weapon. 

It  was  done  on  me  on  more  than  one  occasion.  They  would  strap  your  arms  to 
the  metal  armrests,  and  it  would  jolt  you  and  go  through  your  system.  I 
don't  know  what  I did  that  was  bad  enough  to  have  that  done  to  me" 

(from  The  London  Free  Press,  London  Ontario,  October  22,  1996). 

A recurring  and  regular  torture  at  the  residential  schools  themselves 
was  operating  on  children's  teeth  without  using  any  form  of  anesthesia  or 
painkiller.  Two  separate  victims  of  this  torture  at  the  Alberni  School 
describe  being  subjected  to  it  by  different  dentists,  decades  apart. 
Harriett  Nahanee  was  brutalized  in  that  manner  in  1946,  while  Dennis 
Tallio  was  "worked  on  by  a sick  old  guy  who  never  gave  me  painkiller"  at 
the  same  school  in  1965. 

"...this  aim  was  genocidal,  for  it  planned  and  carried  out  the 
destruction  of  a religions  and  ethnic  group:  all  those  aboriginal  people 
who  would  not  convert  to  Christianity  and  be  culturally  extinguished.  Non- 
Christian  natives  were  the  declared  targets  of  the  residential  schools, 
which  practiced  wholesale  ethnic  cleansing  under  the  guise  of  education." 

Legislation  permitting  the  sterilization  of  any  residential  school 
inmate  was  passed  in  BC  in  1933  and  in  Alberta  in  1928  (see  "Sterilization 
Victims  Urged  to  Come  Forward"  by  Sabrina  Whyatt,  Windspeaker,  August 
1998).  The  Sexual  Sterlization  Act  of  BC  allowed  a school  principal  to 
permit  the  sterilization  of  any  native  person  under  his  charge.  As  their 
legal  guardian,  the  principal  could  thus  have  any  native  child  sterilized. 
Frequently,  these  sterilizations  occurred  to  whole  groups  of  native 
children  when  they  reached  puberty,  in  institutions  like  the  Provincial 
Training  School  in  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  and  the  Ponoka  Mental  Hospital. 
(Former  nurse  Pat  Taylor  to  Kevin  Annett,  January  13  2000). 

Expressing  the  'virtues'  of  genocide  , principal  of  the  Untied  Church 
school  in  Ahousat  on  Vancouver  Island's  west  coast,  wrote  in  1938:  "The 
problems  with  the  Indians  is  one  of  morality  and  religion.  They  lack  the 
basic  fundamentals  of  civilized  thought  and  spirit,  which  explains  their 
child-like  nature  and  behavior.  At  our  school  we  strive  to  turn  them  into 
mature  Christians  who  will  learn  how  to  behave  in  the  world  and  surrender 
their  barbaric  way  of  life  and  their  treaty  rights  which  keep  them  trapped 
on  their  land  and  in  a primitive  existence.  Only  then  will  the  Indian 
problem  in  our  country  be  solved"  (Rev.  A.  E.  Caldwell  to  Indian  Agent  P.D. 
Ashbridge,  Ahousat,  BC,  November  12,  1938). 

Presently,  there  are  an  estimated  87,500  adult  Aboriginals  who  are  still 
alive  that  went  through  these  Residential  schools.  13,000  individual 
claimants  have  sought  compensation  within  the  court  system  and  alternative 
dispute  resolution  projects  (As  of  November  2,  2004;  See  http://www.irsr- 
rqpa . gc . ca/English/statistics . html) . At  this  time,  that  is  14.8%  of  the 
Aboriginals,  who  attended  Residential  Schools  that  are  still  alive. 

Quoting  the  words  from  Harriett  Nahanee,  "The  residential  schools 
created  two  kinds  of  Indians:  slaves  and  sell-outs.  And  the  sellouts  are 
still  in  charge.  The  rest  of  us  do  what  we're  told.  The  band  council 
chiefs  have  been  telling  everyone  on  our  reserve  not  to  talk  to  the 
Tribunal  and  have  been  threatening  to  cut  our  benefits  if  we  do"  (Harriet 
Nahanee  to  Kevin  Annett,  June  12,  1996). 

(See  http://www.nexusmagazine.com/articles/canada .html) 

The  Quest  for  Justice  and  Equality 

On  September  22,  2004  then  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  called  for 
specific  United  Nations  rules  for  early  intervention  to  protect  people.  In 
this  article,  Mr.  Martin  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Our  common  humanity  should 


be  a powerful  enough  argument  and  that  is  precisely  what  is  missing.  Put 
simply,  there  is  still  no  explicit  provision  in  international  law  for 
intervention  on  humanitarian  grounds." 

Where  is  the  humanity  in  how  Canadian  churches,  corporations,  and  even 
members  within  past  federal  governments  have  been  legally  able  to  get  away 
with  the  genocide  against  the  Aboriginals  in  Canada?  We  must  properly 
address  the  situation  with  the  Aboriginals  in  Canada. 
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Harper  inaccurately  maligns  First  Nations  accountability  - Fontaine 
- Media  release  by  Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief 
23  Dune,  2006 

Prime  Minister  Harper's  comments  on  yesterday's  Mike  Duffy  Live,  in  which 
he  inaccurately  conflated  First  Nations  accountability  and  First  Nation 
women's  rights,  are  disingenuous  at  best  and  malicious  at  worst. 

It  appears  that  Conservative  strategists  are  deliberately  attempting  to 
undermine  the  legitimacy  of  First  Nation  governments  by  falsely  claiming 
that  we  are  not  true  governments  and  that  we  are  unaccountable  to  our 
citizens.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Whether  Conservatives 
want  to  admit  it  or  not.  First  Nations  are  the  true  and  real  founding 
Nations  of  this  country,  and  we  still  possess  our  own  governments  and 
legal  rights  which  are  enshrined  and  protected  by  international  law,  our 
Treaties  and  the  Constitution  of  Canada,  whether  they  will  admit  it  or  not. 

First  Nations  are  committed  to  accountability.  We  have  worked  with  the 
Privy  Council  Office,  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  General  and  officials  from 
other  federal  departments  over  the  last  two  years  to  develop 
accountability  initiatives  for  First  Nations,  including  discussions  about 
a First  Nations  Auditor  General  and  First  Nations  ombudsperson  to  increase 
the  accountability  to  their  own  citizens.  Most  Canadians  agree  with  the 
Auditor  General  that  the  problem  is  in  the  accountability  relationship  the 
federal  government  has  constructed,  not  with  First  Nations  leadership. 

What  we  do  not  believe  in  are  imposed  solutions  that  do  not  account  for 
the  diversity  of  First  Nation  experiences  in  this  country.  That  was  at  the 
root  of  our  opposition  to  both  the  First  Nations  Governance  legislation 
and  including  First  Nations  in  the  current  accountability  legislation. 
Canadians  know  that  less  money  is  spent  per  capita  on  First  Nations  than 
on  the  average  Canadian  citizen.  In  addition,  returning  to  the  idea  of  a 
nine  billion  dollar  budget  obscures  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  that  money 
is  spent  on  departmental  administration  instead  of  programs  for  First 
Nations  and  other  Aboriginal  people. 

We  also  believe  that  Matrimonial  Real  Property  provisions  need  to  be 
overhauled.  We  welcomed  the  appointment  of  Wendy  Grant-Dohn  as  Special 
Ministerial  Representative  on  the  issue  earlier  this  week.  We  caution, 
however,  that  any  real  change  will  only  come  from  widespread  consultation 
with  First  Nations.  The  current  problems  with  Matrimonial  Real  Property 
stem  from  flaws  in  unilaterally  developed  federal  legislation,  like  the 
Indian  Act. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  equate  First  Nations  women's  issues  like  Matrimonial 
Real  Property  with  accountability,  or  to  say  that  the  Opposition  parties 
are  "aligned  against"  accountability  by  not  supporting  Bill  C-2  in  full. 

The  fact  is,  the  vast  majority  of  Members  of  Parliament  is  opposed  to 
imposing  further  burdens  on  First  Nations  and  wants  to  see  concrete  action 
to  improve  the  lives  of  First  Nation  citizens  by  introducing  real  measures 
to  close  the  poverty  gap. 

Instead  of  working  to  drive  a wedge  in  public  opinion  between  First 


Nations  and  the  rest  of  Canada  by  maligning  First  Nations  accountability, 

I invite  the  Prime  Minister  to  work  with  us  to  build  a better  and  more 
inclusive  Canada  for  all  Canadians,  including  First  Nations. 
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Indigenous  peoples  condemn  Canada's  'betrayal' 

ABC  Online 
Dune  27,  2006 

A coalition  of  Indigenous  peoples  from  around  the  world  has  accused 
Canada  of  betrayal  by  campaigning  to  block  a United  Nations  (UN) 
declaration  asserting  their  rights  after  backing  it  for  years. 

The  declaration  has  been  in  negotiation  for  the  past  24  years  and  is 
backed  by  many  European,  Latin  American  and  Asian  states. 

It  is  up  for  approval  in  the  next  few  days  by  the  UN's  new  Human  Rights 
Council . 

But  Canada's  new  conservative  government  announced  last  week  it  wanted  a 
delay  for  at  least  two  years. 

It  said  the  document  could  violate  its  constitution  and  wreck  talks  with 
its  native  population  over  control  of  land  and  resources. 

It  has  presented  a resolution  to  the  47-member  council,  calling  for 
further  consultations  "to  achieve  the  broadest  possible  agreement". 

Australian  stance 

A leading  negotiator  with  governments  on  the  declaration's  text  for  20 
years,  Mohawk  Kenneth  Deer,  says  Canada  is  acting  as  a "surrogate"  in  the 
council  for  the  US,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr  Deer  says  the  three  countries  and  Russia,  which  is  also  seeking  a 
delay,  see  in  the  declaration  a threat  to  government  control  of  mineral, 
oil  and  other  resources. 

An  Australian  group  says  Canada  has  been  actively  lobbying  governments 
around  the  world  to  oppose  the  declaration,  especially  those  in  poorer 
countries . 

The  claim  has  been  backed  by  groups  from  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia  and 
Russia . 

The  US,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  did  not  seek  election  to  the  47-nation 
council,  which  replaces  the  old  Human  Rights  Commission,  but  both  Canada 
and  Russia  are  members. 

The  UN  special  expert  on  human  rights  and  indigenous  peoples,  Rodolfo 
Stavenhagen  of  Mexico,  has  urged  the  council  to  approve  the  declaration. 

"The  adoption  of  the  draft  declaration  . . . would  signal  ...  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world  that  the  members  of  the  Human  Rights  Council  share 
with  them  a comprehensive,  positive  and  constructive  view  of  human  rights, 
" he  said  in  a statement. 

If  approved,  the  declaration  would  go  to  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  New 
York  for  approval. 

It  would  not  be  legally  binding  but  the  coalition  says  it  would  aid 
indigenous  peoples  to  ensure  their  rights  are  observed. 
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Government  falling  behind  in  land  claims 
CBC  News 
Dune  27,  2006 

The  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  hasn't  addressed  all  of  the 
750  unresolved  native  land  claims  because  of  a lack  of  resources, 
information  obtained  by  CBC  News  shows. 

Briefing  notes  to  Minister  Dim  Prentice  show  that  per-capita  spending 
for  services  like  housing  and  clean  drinking  water  on  reserves  has  gone 
down  by  six  per  cent  over  the  last  decade. 

During  the  same  time  period,  however,  the  department's  spending  has  gone 
up  by  36  per  cent. 

The  department  has  been  hampered  by  the  cost  of  resolving  land  claims, 
which  have  tripled  in  the  last  15  years.  It  spent  $536  million  negotiating 
and  implementing  land  claims  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  in  2005. 

Prentice  said  he  will  spend  a part  of  the  summer  addressing  the  rising 
costs  of  settling  land  claims. 

"The  Liberals  left  750  specific  claims  backlogged  in  the  system,"  he 
said.  "That's  not  acceptable  and  we  have  to  deal  with  it." 

Negotiating  costs  soar 

The  lengthy  process  of  negotiating  land  claims  has  sent  costs 
skyrocketing. 

It  took  more  than  30  years  to  negotiate  the  Carcross  Tagish  self- 
government  and  land-claim  agreement  in  the  Yukon.  The  First  Nation 
received  a settlement  package  of  $44  million  over  15  years. 

Carcross  Chief  Mark  Wedge  said  his  community  had  to  take  out  nearly  $3 
million  in  loans  to  cover  its  cost  to  negotiate  the  deal. 

"It  would  be  great  if  Canada  would  consider  forgiving,  or  redirecting  or 
reinvesting  payments  back  into  the  First  Nation  when  there  is  such  a large 
requirement  for  resources  in  the  communities,"  Wedge  said. 

Prentice  has  said  the  government  will  not  forgive  loans  because  it's  not 
fair  to  other  communities  that  have  paid  off  borrowed  money. 
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Caledonia  and  the  case  of  the  missing  prime  minister 
by  Dohn  Zemanovich 
Dune  26,  2006 

Lets  face  it.  Everyone  has  had  enough  of  this  Caledonia  issue. 

Natives  want  their  land  claims  addressed.  The  non-native  Caledonians 
want  peace  and  quiet  in  their  community.  The  OPP  would  rather  not  be  in 
the  position  of  having  to  use  violence  to  secure  the  peace  and  Dalton 
McGuinty  wants  someone  else  to  start  wearing  the  bull's  eye  someone 
painted  on  his  forehead  while  he  took  a nap. 

The  federal  government,  representing  the  citizens  of  Canada,  has  created 
a mess  and  failed  to  deal  with  it.  Historically,  the  federal  strategy  for 


dealing  with  native  issues  has  been  akin  to  standing  in  a leaking  boat  and 
putting  all  one's  resources  into  bailing  water. 

Wouldn't  it  be  simpler  to  locate  the  leak  and  plug  it? 

The  federal  government  is  directly  responsible  for  native  issues  and  the 
land  claims  process,  as  well  as  the  mistreatment  of  natives  over  more  than 
a century  since  Confederation.  That  mistreatment  has  included  tainted 
water  supplies,  the  destruction  of  language  and  culture,  the  residential 
schools  policy  and  numerous  others. 

Expecting  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  to  use  force  to  settle  this 
issue  is  unreasonable  and  will  only  lead  to  increased  violence  and 
confrontation  in  the  future.  The  federal  strategy  of  allowing  blame  to 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  Dalton  McGuinty  may  be  astute  politically  but  is 
morally  reprehensible. 

Violent  actions  have  only  hurt  the  cause  of  natives,  as  they  detract 
from  the  inherent  truth  of  a just  cause.  Numerous  organizations,  including 
the  United  Nations,  have  attested  that  aboriginal  peoples  have  not  been 
treated  with  respect  and  have  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  many 
governments . 

Their  lands  have  been  stolen  and  treaties  and  other  agreements  have  not 
been  respected  or  adhered  to  by  various  governments  - of  all  political 
stripes  - in  Canada.  There  is  enough  blame  for  all  political  parties  to 
share . 

Of  course,  Canadians  haven't  paid  much  attention  of  late.  They  expected 
their  government  was  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  federal  government 
created  a land  claims  process  to  deal  with  land  alienated  from  native 
peoples.  Unfortunately,  the  process  is  flawed  and  woefully  inadequate. 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  pointed  out  on  May  23, 
2006:  "Under  the  current  process,  Canada  acts  as  judge  and  jury  in  claims 
against  itself." 

"There  are  approximately  1,000  specific  claims  before  Canada,  300  of 
which  have  been  validated  and  must  work  their  way  through  the  claims 
process.  Yet  it  takes  on  average  10  years  to  resolve  a legitimate, 
specific  claim.  This  is  much  too  long.  (A  recent)  report  by  the  Auditor 
General  of  Canada  noted  that  six  comprehensive  claims  agreements  have  been 
concluded  since  2001  and  it  has  taken  on  average  29  years  to  finalize 
these  claims.  This  is  unacceptable.  This  is  an  agonizingly  slow  pace  for 
First  Nations,  for  whom  land  is  central  to  our  cultures  and  our  economies. 
It  creates  frustration  and  anger  on  the  ground  and  can  erode  trust." 

The  Caledonia  land  claim  must  be  addressed.  According  to  Phil  Monture,  a 
Six  Nations  land  claim  researcher,  this  particular  claim  has  been  in 
dispute  for  well  over  100  years. 

"In  1890,  they  (Six  Nations)  went  back  to  The  Hague  and  Six  Nations  put 
an  offer  on  the  table  saying  they'd  appoint  their  representative,  Britain 
would  appoint  theirs  and  Canada  would  appoint  theirs,"  Monture  said  in  the 
native  publication  Windspeaker  this  month. 

"Britain  agreed  but  Canada  reneged  and  refused  to  be  party  to  it.  They 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  Buy  time,  hopefully  the  next  election 
will  come  or  the  minister  will  get  shifted  and  we'll  have  to  start  again 
and  the  game  goes  on." 

Is  there  a black-and-white  answer  to  this  land  claim?  No.  Both  sides 
lack  definitive  evidence  of  land  ownership.  When  asked  about  that, 

Monture' s statement  in  Windspeaker  demonstrates  the  flexibility  of  the 
native  position. 

"I  can't  say  that  because  we  still  have  to  sit  down  and  go  through  the 
process.  That's  what  a claim  is.  You  put  your  claim  in  and  then  you  sit 
down  and  to  and  fro  with  the  facts  and  you  work  yourself  to  a stage  of 
agreed  upon  facts  and  that's  something  that  hasn't  been  done  yet." 

The  prime  minister  isn't  the  only  one  who  should  take  leadership.  The 
warriors  also  need  to  change  their  tactics. 

The  recent  escalation  of  violence  at  Caledonia  is  unacceptable. 

Individuals  who  steal  cars  and  try  to  run  over  police  officers  should  be 
held  accountable  for  their  actions.  The  individuals  responsible  for  such 
behaviour  have  done  a great  disservice  to  the  native  cause,  as  it  damages 
the  progress  being  made  in  negotiations  and  ultimately  lessens  the  odds  of 
achieving  a peaceful  resolution. 


These  youthful  warriors  would  be  wise  to  learn  from  the  story  of 
Mistahimaskwa  (Big  Bear) . Big  Bear  sought  peaceful  means  of  resolving 
problems,  including  aggressive  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  government, 
because  he  was  wise  enough  to  understand  that  violence  would  not  help  his 
people.  His  former  warriors,  led  by  his  son  Ayimisis  (Little  Bad  Man)  and 
the  war  chief,  Kapapamahchakwew  (Wandering  Spirit)  effectively  ignored  his 
advice  and  undermined  his  authority.  Such  actions  ensured  the  accelerated 
suffering  of  their  people  and  the  weakening  of  their  cause. 

Some  would  argue  that  the  warriors  in  Caledonia  today  are  effectively 
repeating  this  mistake  by  not  heeding  the  wise  counsel  of  the  elders  who 
ask  that  they  refrain  from  needless  violence. 

If  these  warriors  truly  wish  to  defend  their  people  as  is  their  mandate, 
they  should  be  courageous  and  surrender  to  the  Canadian  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  answer  for  their  actions.  They  should  not  ask  their  brothers 
to  turn  them  over.  They  should  do  it  themselves  despite  their  brothers' 
protection.  There  is  no  weakness  or  shame  in  taking  responsibility  for 
one's  actions  in  order  to  serve  your  family.  Doing  so  is  honorable. 

The  sad  irony  of  this  situation  is  that  both  the  natives  and  non-natives 
in  Caledonia  have  a common  problem:  the  federal  government.  Our  government 
has  not  dealt  with  claims  in  a timely  manner  and,  given  the  First  Nations 
experience  with  governmental  processes,  suspicions  abound  within  the 
community  that  there  is  no  political  will  to  truly  settle  outstanding 
issues.  Can  we  honestly  blame  them?  Where  is  Prime  Minister  Stephen 
Harper? 

Caledonia  is  a wakeup  call  for  the  federal  government.  By  neglecting  its 
responsibilities  to  effectively  and  efficiently  deal  with  land  claims,  it 
has  not  only  empowered  those  with  extremist  political  views  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue,  it  has  effectively  ensured  that  more  confrontations  will 
occur  and  that  more  Canadians  will  experience  conflict  with  aboriginals. 

Prime  Minister  Harper:  The  buck  stops  at  your  desk.  Get  on  with  it. 
Leadership  means  getting  things  done. 

Dohn  Zemanovich  lives  in  Mansfield,  Ont.,  and  is  a non-status  Indian 
of  Cree  heritage  and  the  former  CEO  of  Raven  Investment  Management  Ltd. 
This  story  originally  appeared  in  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
on  Monday,  Dune  26,  2006. 
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Minister  expects  more  Caledonia  standoffs 
Backlog  of  claims  fans  frustration:  Prentice 
Sue  Bailey,  The  Canadian  Press 
Dune  28,  2006 

OTTAWA  - More  Caledonia-type  conflicts  are  brewing  as  the  number  of 
native  land  claims  nears  800  and  the  average  wait  time  for  settlements 
tops  nine  years. 

The  most  complicated  cases  take  longer.  It's  not  unusual  for  the  federal 
justice  department  to  take  five  years  to  draft  a legal  opinion  on  a 
claim's  basic  merits. 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  says  he  plans  a major  "retooling" 
of  a badly  flawed  system  that  critics  blame  for  rising  tensions  and 
stunted  development. 

"The  backlog  is  not  acceptable  and  we're  working  on  it,"  Prentice  said 
in  an  interview. 

"Claims  vary  in  complexity.  But  by  any  measure,  the  current  system  is 


not  working  effectively." 

A three-day  conference  of  experts  starting  today  in  Gatineau,  Que.,  will 
consider  ways  to  push  for  improvements. 

Prentice  says  he's  considering  increased  mediation,  more  skilled 
negotiators  and  other  ways  to  simplify  a notoriously  cumbersome  process. 

More  money  may  also  be  needed  for  a system  that  cost  Ottawa  $536  million 
in  2004-05  to  negotiate,  settle  and  implement  land  claims. 

Prentice  led  more  than  50  public  inquiries  into  such  cases  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  federal  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

He  says  he  appreciates  that  "there's  frustration  out  there." 

It  most  recently  erupted  in  Caledonia,  near  Hamilton,  in  a series  of 
nasty  confrontations  over  a subdivision  on  land  reclaimed  by  Six  Nations 
members . 

In  Manitoba,  a half  dozen  bands  threatened  this  week  to  block  rail  lines 
around  the  province  as  part  of  a 24-hour  protest  over  delayed  land  claims. 

Prentice  blames  the  former  Liberal  government  for  letting  the  number  of 
unsettled  specific  claims  soar  from  about  200  to  more  than  750  over  the 
last  13  years. 

Copyright  c.  The  Windsor  Star  2006. 
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UN  overrides  Canada  over  native  rights 
Associated  Press 
Dune  29,  2006 

GENEVA  - The  new  UN  Human  Rights  Council  on  Thursday  overrode  Canadian 
and  Russian  objections  and  passed  a declaration  to  protect  the  rights  of 
native  peoples  around  the  world,  including  an  assertion  that  they  have  a 
possible  right  to  restitution  for  land  and  resources  taken  from  them. 

By  30-2  vote,  the  body  approved  the  declaration  that  said  indigenous 
people  should  be  free  from  discrimination  and  that  they  have  a right  "to 
consider  themselves  different  and  to  be  respected  as  such."  A dozen 
countries  abstained  and  three  were  absent. 

A coalition  of  indigenous  people  who  had  been  campaigning  heavily  in 
favour  of  passage  had  complained  that  Canada,  a former  supporter  of  the 
declaration,  had  switched  sides  after  the  Conservative  party  ousted  the 
Liberals  earlier  this  year. 

They  said  Canada  thus  joined  the  United  States,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  - all  countries  with  significant  native  populations  - in 
opposing  the  declaration.  The  U.S.,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  however, 
have  no  vote  because  they  are  not  members  of  the  47-nation  council, 
which  began  its  first  session  last  week. 

The  council  replaced  the  widely  discredited  53-country  UN  Human  Rights 
Commission . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Last  witness  testifies  at  Ipperwash  inquiry 
Canadian  Press 
Dune  28,  2006 

FOREST,  Ont.  - After  two  years  and  some  140  witnesses,  testimony  at  an 
often  confrontational  and  controversial  inquiry  into  the  1995  shooting 
death  of  Dudley  George  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  came  to  an  end 
Wednesday. 

And  while  closing  arguments  are  still  two  months  away  and  final 
recommendations  not  expected  before  the  end  of  the  year,  experts  say  the 
inquiry  will  likely  establish  new  credibility  for  the  aboriginal  claim 
that  started  the  standoff  in  the  first  place. 

"I  think  that  there  will  probably  be  very  strong  indications  that  the 
land  belongs  to  the  aboriginal  community,"  said  Tammy  Landau,  a professor 
at  Ryerson  University's  School  of  Criminal  Dustice  in  Toronto. 

The  standoff  in  Ipperwash  began  in  1993  when  a group  of  aboriginals 
occupied  an  army  camp  on  a block  of  land  seized  by  Ottawa  under  the  War 
Measures  Act  in  1942.  In  1995,  they  moved  to  the  adjacent  Ipperwash 
Provincial  Park,  citing  the  presence  of  a burial  ground. 

Under  cover  of  night  on  Sept.  6,  1995,  George  was  shot  and  killed  by 
Ontario  police  Acting  Sgt.  Kenneth  Deane  as  officers  clad  in  riot  gear 
marched  on  the  occupation. 

Deane,  who  died  earlier  this  year  in  a car  accident,  was  convicted  of 
criminal  negligence  in  George's  death,  but  his  trial  offered  only  partial 
closure  to  the  George  family,  said  Landau,  who  specializes  in  aboriginal 
justice  issues. 

"It  really  didn't  allow  all  the  facts  (of  the  standoff)  to  come  out 
who  owned  the  land,  what  were  the  more  broader  systemic  problems  between 
(police)  and  the  aboriginal  community,"  Landau  said. 

"I  think  for  the  community,  they  also  want  (the  inquiry)  for  their 
claims  to  be  vindicated  and  substantiated." 

Many  blamed  the  Ontario  government  of  former  premier  Mike  Harris,  who 
was  accused  by  critics  of  helping  to  direct  the  police  action  that  led  to 
George's  death.  In  addition  to  several  former  cabinet  ministers,  the 
inquiry  heard  testimony  from  Harris  himself,  who  denied  that  he  ever 
exerted  any  influence  over  police. 

The  land,  which  has  never  officially  been  turned  over  to  the  First 
Nations,  remains  closed  to  the  general  public. 

Ontario's  current  Liberal  government  has  been  dealing  with  a tense  and 
occasionally  violent  aboriginal  land  claim  dispute  in  Caledonia,  Ont., 
south  of  Hamilton,  where  First  Nations  members  have  occupied  a housing 
development  site  since  the  end  of  February,  claiming  ownership  of  land 
they  claim  is  rightly  theirs. 

Police  on  the  scene  have  been  criticized  for  inaction,  which  many 
observers  have  attributed  to  lingering  political  fears  of  another 
Ipperwash-style  confrontation. 

Sam  George  said  the  tense  standoff  reminded  him  of  the  confrontation 
that  claimed  his  brother  Dudley's  more  than  10  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  George  family  was  present  Wednesday  for  the  final  day  of 
testimony  at  the  Ipperwash  inquiry,  said  family  spokesman  and  lawyer 
Murray  Klippenstein,  who  added  they  felt  the  hearing  has  done  a good  job 
on  most  issues  of  bringing  out  the  facts. 

"They  feel  like  they're  getting  the  truth  about  the  death  of  their 
brother,  the  truth  about  mistakes  that  were  made,  the  truth  about  possible 
political  interference, " said  Klippenstein. 

"They  think  they  can  start  to  heal." 

Klippenstein  said  he  believes  the  inquiry  has  left  a sense  among  many 
First  Nations  people  that  someone  is  finally  listening  to  their  concerns. 

"(There's)  a sense  that  the  powerful  people  and  powerful  institutions 
that  usually  aren't  accountable  to  them  had  a degree  of  accountability 
now,"  he  said. 

Dustice  Sidney  Linden,  who  presided  over  the  inquiry,  said  the  hearings 
provided  an  opportunity  for  witnesses  to  share  their  view  of  events  in 
1995,  some  for  the  first  time,  but  also  acknowledged  the  situation  was 
emotional . 

"I  was  always  aware  of  the  fact  that  revisiting  events  that  took  place 


over  10  years  ago  may  re-open  wounds  and  rekindle  feelings  and  tensions. 
Linden  wrote  in  a statement. 

"But  I was  always  also  hopeful,  that  through  this  process,  the  inquiry 
might  leave  the  communities  and  individuals  affected  a little  "better" 
than  they  were  when  we  began." 

Closing  arguments  are  scheduled  to  begin  Aug.  21,  with  Linden's 
recommendations  expected  by  year's  end,  and  whatever  they  are,  there's 
reason  for  optimism,  Klippenstein  said. 

"But  I think  that  there's  ground  for  some  hope  and  there's  grounds  for 
steps  forward." 
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Piikani  under  third  party  management 
By  Docelyn  Mercer 
Dune  30,  2006 

Pincher  Creek  Echo  ? The  dire  state  of  governance  on  the  Piikani 
reserve  took  a turn  for  the  worse  last  Friday  after  council  failed  to 
produce  a quorum  to  approve  an  agreement,  which  would  have  seen  the 
band  continue  under  financial  co-management. 

Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  had  given  council  until  4:30  p.m. 
last  Friday  to  have  a co-management  agreement  in  place  or  face  third 
party  management.  The  failure  to  produce  the  agreement  meant  that  as 
of 
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Mvskogee  Hiyucee/little  harvest  moon 
Abenaki  Temaskikos/grass  cutter  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  utsi ' dsata ' /corn  in  tassel  moon 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Docs  List, 

NetRez-L,  Dippity,  Rez_Life,  CERTAIN  Home,  Native  American  Poetry  and 
Iron  House  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Our  relationship  with  Bear  Butte  predates  Meade  County...  It  predates 
America,  it  predates  Columbus." 

This  society  here  - they  obviously  don't  value  our  human  right  to  pray. 
_ Debra  White  Plume,  Inter-Tribal  Coalition  to  Defend  Bear  Butte 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


The  following  article  by  Roberto  Rodriguez  and  Patrisa  Gonzales  is  a series 
of  quotes  that  express  my  personal  feelings  about  Maya,  Quecha,  Hui  Choi 
and  countless  others  of  our  relatives  that  I see  being  maligned  and 
targeted  by  the  conservative  elements  in  this  country  much  the  same  as 
lews  were  by  other  right  wing  extremists  in  other  countries  in  other 
dark  days. 


Date:  Wednesday,  Duly  05,  2006  06:28  pm 
From:  Doc  <Doc@streetmedic . org> 

Sub j : WE  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  ANYWHERE  ON  THIS  CONTINENT 
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* Please  post,  forward  & disseminate  widely.  If  you  would  like  to 
receive  our  column  directly,  write  to  us  at:  XColumn@gmail.com  If  you 
have  trouble  reading  it,  see  attachment. 

COLUMN  OF  THE  AMERICAS 

BY  ROBERTO  RODRIGUEZ  & PATRISIA  GONZALES 
DUNE  19,  2006  (Media  release  upon  receipt) 

"WE  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  ANYWHERE  ON  THIS  CONTINENT" 

* SPECIAL  DOUBLE  EDITION 

Along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  the  body  count  continues  to  pile  up 
daily.  Meanwhile,  the  Minutemen  patrol  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  and 
shameless  politicians  find  it  easy  to  denounce  illegal  immigration  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  nation's  problems  - including  linking  it  with 
"the  war  on  terror." 

Amidst  all  the  clatter,  the  only  views  not  being  heard  are  the  ones 
that  matter  most.  Thus  here,  we  bring  you  a truly  historic  column, 
featuring  the  views  of  those  that  have  come  before  us  to  these  lands: 
American  Indians: 

"The  immigration  issues  are  many  and  are  so  very  complex;  however,  we 
cannot  have  a productive  dialogue  about  anything  when  we  begin  the 
conversation,  thinking  it  is  "us  against  them"  or  when  the  "truth"  is 
only  half  true  or  we  only  use  rhetoric  to  back  our  claims.  We  can't 
resolve  any  of  these  complex  issues  if  we  label  our  neighbor  as  an 
"immigrant"  and  not  as  a relative,  friend  or  human  being." 

Nadine  Tafoya,  friend  and  colleague 

Mescalero  Apache  -Salt  River  Pima  -Maricopa 

"I  feel  that  as  Native  Peoples  of  the  Americas,  we  have  the  right  to 
be  anywhere  on  this  continent  as  we  have  for  generations.  To  hear 
people  telling  my  relatives  that  they  are  "illegal  aliens"  and 
criminals  and  to  get  out  of  our  own  land  is  very  disturbing!" 

Maria  Yellow  Horse  Brave  Heart,  PhD 

President/Director,  The  Takini  Network 

"Indigenous  peoples  haven't  known  any  borders.  Colonial  borders  are 
new.  It's  ironic  that  essentially  white  men  of  privilege  who  created 
the  category  of  white  - that  it  is  they  who  determine  who  gets 
permitted  into  our  lands." 

Winona  LaDuke,  founding  director. 

White  Earth  Land  Recovery  Project 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  the  laws  of  the  indigenous  nations  of  North 
America,  the  Europeans  are  the  original  illegal  immigrants  in  the  area 
of  North  America.  The  United  States...  has,  for  more  than  200  years, 
methodically  and  militarily  violated  indigenous  law,  and  even  solemn 
treaties,  in  order  to  take  over  and  occupy  the  vast  majority  of  the 
lands  of  Indigenous  nations  and  peoples....  it  is  hypocritical  in  the 
extreme  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  now  pretend  that  it  is 


paragon  of  virtue,  and  a country  that  has  always  conducted  itself  on 
the  basis  of  the  rule  of  law." 

Indian  Law  Scholar,  Steven  Newcomb 

"The  movement  to  try  to  force  the  Mexican  people  to  learn  the  English 
language  and  the  culture  and  traditions  of  America  to  stay  in  this 
country  may  not  be  totally  successful.  I can  tell  you  from  firsthand 
experience  that  when  the  federal  government  tried  to  strip  me  of  my 
language  and  traditions,  it  did  only  a partial  job,  because  of  my 
resistance  to  being  subdued.  Today  I am  glad  I have  retained  my 
culture,  traditions  and  the  Keres  language,  for  that  is  where  my  heart 
and  soul  belong. . . . 

Katheirne  Augustine  - Laguna  Pueblo, 
retired  nurse,  excerpts  from  Albq  Tribune 

"Too  bad  WE  didn't  think  of  insisting  that  European  arrivals  speak  OUR 
language.  We'd  all  be  speaking  Ojibwemowin  right  now." 

Patty  Loew 

Assoc.  Prof.,  UW-Madison 

"In  an  important  and  emphatic  way,  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the 
Americas  are  reclaiming  their  continent,  whether  with  the  ballot,  by 
boat,  by  air,  or  on  foot.  Let  us  call  it  repatriation  on  the  march." 

Shirley  Hill  Witt, 

Coauthor,  El  Indio  lesus 

"The  white  supremacists  masquerading  as  patriots  are  building  a fence 
at  the  southern  border  to  keep  out  the  brown  people.  Notice  that  they 
aren't  building  a fence  at  the  northern  border...  Recall  too  that  the 
9-11  terrorists  were  here  legally,  complete  with  freakin'  flyer 
numbers.  I'm  for  all  the  Native  people  to  have  cross-border 
privileges  up  and  down  our  hemisphere,  and  would  close  the  borders 
against  all  the  peoples  from  other  places  who  look  down  on  us." 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo  - Cheyenne  & Hodulgee  Muscogee 

Dir.,  Morning  Star  Institute 

"...  I suspect  at  least  half  those  people  coming  across  that  southern 
border  are  indigenous  peoples  who  have  been  directly  or  indirectly 
affected  by  anti-indigenous  rights  policies  and  U.S.  lead  neo-liberal 
free  trade  regimes  often  resulting  in  the  privatization  of  land.  I am 
concerned  the  U.S-Mexico  border  is  becoming  a war  zone  giving  rise  to 
old  world  colonial  attitudes  spawning  white-lead  vigilante  militias 
with  U.S.  military  support.  Indigenous  peoples  of  the  U.S.  and  our 
tribal  governments  must  demand  border  justice  and  not  be  used  by  the 
homeland  security  program  of  the  U.S.  to  undermine  the  civil  liberties 
of  our  indigenous  peoples  and  mestizo  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Latin  American  countries. 

Tom  Goldtooth,  Exec.  Dir. 

Indigenous  Environmental  Network 

"The  argument  used  by  the  Minute  Men,  that  their  mission  is  to  keep 
terrorists  out  of  the  U.S.,  cannot  be  ignored:  With  terrorist  training 
camps  recently  found  just  north  of  the  U.S. -Canadian  border,  their 
mission  makes  little  sense  and  gives  weight  to  my  belief  that  the 
Minuteman  movement  is  clearly  racist.  So  is  the  new  U.S.  policy  to 
keep  our  southern  relatives  out  by  militarizing  the  border  to  the 
south.  Not  that  troops  are  wanted  on  the  northern  border  either,  but 
why  send  6,000  troops  to  the  southern  border  when  no  terrorists  ever 
have  been  detained  there?" 

loKay  Dowell,  Quapaw-Peoria-Cherokee,  OK 

Eagle  and  Condor  Indigenous  Peoples'  Alliance 

"Indigenous  peoples  are  brothers  and  sisters,  regardless  of  which  side 
of  the  line  drawn  in  the  desert  sand  they  are  from.  Our  historic 
relations  pre-date  any  European  conquest.  Our  'free  trade'  was  much 


less  conflictual,  and  was  on  more  of  an  equal  basis.  Corporate  'free 
trade'  is  the  driving  force  behind  American  politics  and  international 
actions....  It  continues  to  be,  contradictory  to  the  interests  of 
humanity. " 

woliwon  chi  miigwech, 

Karen  S.,  Ypsilanti 

"Are  'immigrants'  the  appropriate  designation  for  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  North  America,  for  enslaved  Africans  and  for  the  original 
European  settlers?  No.  Are  'immigrants'  the  appropriate  designation 
for  Mexicans  who  migrate  for  work  to  the  United  States?  No.  They  are 
migrant  workers  crossing  a border  created  by  US  military  force.  Many 
crossing  that  border  now  are  also  from  Central  America,  from  the  small 
countries  that  were  ravaged  by  US  military  intervention  in  the  1980s 
and  who  also  have  the  right  to  make  demands  on  the  United  States.  So, 
let's  stop  saying  'this  is  a nation  of  immigrants.'  " 

Roxanne  Dunbar-Ortiz  - mixed-Cherokee 

activist,  professor,  writer 

"...  False  and  violent  borders  have  been  imposed  upon  our  many  peoples 
and  upon  the  landscape,  dissecting  our  Mother  Earth,  our  home 
continent,  in  two  and  attempting  to  sever  our  deep  connection  with  the 
land,  and  with  each  other...  We  maintain  our  recognition  and  respect 
for  all  our  Indigenous  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  whom  we  traded,  learned  from,  loved  and  laughed  with  for  a 
millennia.  We  are  Indigenous,  of  this  place  on  Mother  Earth,  called 
Turtle  Island,  the  Middle  Place,  Abya  Yala  and  the  Fourth  World.  And 
we  remain  bonded  together  forever,  knowing  ourselves  as  the  K'iche  and 
Karuk,  Saraguro  and  Cheyenne,  the  Cherokee,  Xicano  and  Chumash,  we  are 
all  relations." 

Tia  Peters 

Zuni,  Seventh  Generation  Fund 

"If  America  is  a shining  beacon  of  hope  for  legal  immigrants  perhaps 
the  laws  should  be  adjusted  to  make  it  a reality  for  the  illegal 
immigrants.  They  also  see  America  as  a place  where  dreams  can  be 
lived.  Ironically,  most  of  the  illegal  immigrants  are  Indians,  or 
Indios  as  they  are  known  in  Mexico,  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Most  of  their  ancestors  did  not  come  over  on  the  Mayflower  or  on  the 
Spanish  galleons.  They  were  indigenous  to  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

Tim  Giago,  president 

Native  American  Journalists  Foundation 

"Americans  can  say,  surely  not  with  pride,  that  our  country  knows  from 
centuries  of  personal  experience  how  unchecked  immigration  devastates 
life  and  why  it's  an  issue  that  deserves  the  best  of  our  thinking  and 
empathy.  These  are  thoughts  that  cross  some  of  our  minds  when  we  hear 
rhetoric  about  the  so-called  invasion  of  illegal  immigrants  (many  of 
whom  are  --  gasp  --  Indians)  and  calls  to  protect  "our"  land.  If  we 
smile  in  response,  it's  not  so  much  out  of  agreement.  We  see  a payback 
coming  home  to  roost." 

David  House  - mixed  Cherokee/Scots-Irish 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

"It's  never  been  clear  to  me  why  animosity  exists  toward  today's 
immigrants,  considering  the  founding  fathers  arrived  as  immigrants. 

Are  today's  anti-immigration  voices  afraid  of  a new  Manifest  Destiny? 

...  Many  Native  prophecies  foretell  the  demise  of  U.S.  indigenous  people 
from  European  invaders.  But  the  stories  also  speak  of  a time  when  the 
land  will  be  reclaimed  by  indigenous  people." 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come." 

Jodi  Rave  reports  on  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises. 

On  Haudenosaunee  citizenship  & naturalization: 

"Naturalization  was  not  race-based  as  the  Haudenosaunee  (Iroquois) 


granted  citizenship  to  other  ethnic  groups.  Once  a person  became  a 
Haudenosaunee  citizen  they  were  expected  to  discard  any  previous 
connection  to  their  birth  nation.  They  had  to  speak  an  Iroquoian 
language,  dress  as  Iroquois,  contribute  to  the  security  of  their  host 
nation  and  provide  for  the  well  being  of  their  new  families  and 
communities  though  a host  of  activities  ranging  from  hunting,  fishing, 
food  preparation  and  home  building.  They  took  part  in  the  elaborate 
ceremonies  which  defined  Haudenosaunee  spirituality  and  were  given 
extensive  instruction  into  the  history,  customs  and  beliefs  of  their 
new  nation. 

In  the  end,  the  Haudenosaunee  people  expected  the  new  citizen  to 
undergo  an  almost  complete  transformation;  physically,  mentally  and 
spiritually.  This  process  worked  extremely  well...  [it]  secured  our 
survival  and  provided  for  our  prosperity...." 

Doug  George-Kanentiio 

Mohawk  writer 

The  Popul  Vuh  - one  of  the  most  important  books  ever  written  on  this 
continent  --  offers  us  a valuable  lesson  and  roadmap  about  migration 
disputes.  The  volatile  conflicts  among  the  Maya  finally  ended  when 
those  who  were  new  to  the  land  accepted  those  who  were  here  before 
them  as  their  guides.  In  this  spirit,  we  do  the  same.  So  too  should 
the  general  public.  Congress  and  the  president. 

* Feel  free  to  send  us  your  views  at  XColumn@gmail.com  or 
608-238-3161.  Our  bilingual  columns  are  posted  at: 
http : //hometown . aol . com/xcolumn/myhomepage/ 

Info  regarding  our  Amoxtli  San  Ce  Tojuan  documentary  and 

origins/migrations  research  can  be  found  at: 

http : //hometown . aol . com/ azt lan ahuac /my homepage/ index . html 
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Cobell  settlement  legislation  adds  backing,  but  settlement  number  still  uncertain 
Washington  in  brief 

by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
Dune  30,  2006 

Congressional  efforts  to  reach  a legislated  settlement  of  the  Cobell  v. 

Norton  lawsuit  gained  new  endorsements  following  a recent  Indian 
organizational  meeting  in  Montana.  The  Council  of  Large  Land-Based  Tribes, 
the  InterTribal  Monitoring  Association  and  the  Inter-Tribal  Economic 
Alliance  join  the  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes,  the  Great  Plains  Tribal 
Chairman's  Association,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians  in  supporting  a legislated  solution. 

Many  of  the  tribes  represented  by  the  organizations  appreciate  the 
efforts  of  Elouise  Cobell,  the  plaintiff  class  and  its  attorney  team  in 
forcing  the  Interior  Department  to  account  for  the  Individual  Indian  Money 
trust.  But  especially  for  the  smaller  tribes  that  make  up  the  membership 
of  USET  and  ATNI,  Interior's  reaction  has  proved  far-reaching,  affecting 
whole  tribes  in  their  ability  to  manage  their  natural  resources  and 
provide  services. 

There  is  no  telling  now  whether  all  the  same  tribes  that  support  a 
legislated  solution  to  Cobell  will  still  support  it  once  a dollar  sum  is 
supplied  in  settlement. 

In  the  Senate,  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  is  close  to  plugging  a dollar 
sum  into  proposed  settlement  legislation,  according  to  Capitol  Hill 
sources  who  required  anonymity  as  a condition  for  speaking  because  the 
issue  is  highly  contentious  and  the  McCain  bill  has  not  been  finalized.  If 
the  bill  is  enacted  into  law  by  Congress,  the  sum  would  serve  to  award  IIM 
account  holders  for  losses  from  their  accounts  in  return  for  legally 
settling  their  accounts,  so  that  no  further  legal  claims  of  similar  nature 
could  be  filed  against  the  government.  An  SCIA  staff  member  said  the 
committee  has  a number  in  mind,  but  as  to  the  specific  number  he  would 
only  add  that  it  includes  a zero.  A Washington  lawyer-lobbyist  on  Indian 
affairs,  also  requiring  anonymity  because  of  the  issue's  contentiousness, 
said  the  number  is  not  likely  to  be  $10  billion,  but  more  like  $6  billion 
to  $8  billion. 

Yet  another  Capitol  Hill  informant  who  required  anonymity  before 
speaking  on  the  sensitive  issue  said  that  Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif., 
chairman  of  the  Resources  Committee  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
sponsor  of  a companion  bill  in  the  House  that  is  identical  to  McCain's  - 
even  down  to  the  left-out  settlement  sum  - has  not  become  comfortable  yet 
with  a range  of  settlement  numbers  that  are  still  on  the  table. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Schaghticoke  appeal  moves  despite  Interior  secrecy  order 
by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
Connecticut  governor  linked  to  TASK  lobbyist 
Duly  3,  2006 

KENT,  Conn.  - Five  months  after  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  asked  a 
district  court  judge  to  restore  the  tribe's  federal  acknowledgment,  the 
case  is  moving  forward  under  an  Interior  Department  secrecy  initiative 
that  would  shield  the  federal  government's  administrative  record  from 
public  scrutiny,  obscuring  the  details  by  which  top  officials  made  the 
unprecedented  decision  to  repeal  the  tribe's  federal  status. 

A Privacy  Act  Protective  Order,  signed  by  New  Haven  U.S.  District  Court 
Senior  Dudge  Peter  Dorsey  on  Dune  12,  states  that  only  the  court  and 
parties  to  the  appeal  will  have  access  to  the  federal  government's 
administrative  record,  but  "no  person  having  access  to  protected  documents 
shall  make  public  disclosure  of  them  or  their  contents  without  further 
order  of  this  court." 

Further,  Interior  Deputy  Secretary  David  Bernhardt  has  asserted 
protective  privileges  over  five  documents  that  could  be  key  in  shedding 
light  on  the  "internal  deliberations"  that  caused  officials  in  Interior, 
the  BIA,  the  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment  and  the  Internal  Board  of 
Indian  Appeals  to  terminate  the  tribe's  recognition. 

The  tribe  was  federally  recognized  by  the  BIA  in  Danuary  2004.  After  an 
appeal  to  the  IBIA  by  the  state  and  other  parties,  and  a year  and  one-half 
of  relentless  opposition  by  state  Attorney  General  Richard  Blumenthal,  Gov. 
Dodi  Rell,  the  state's  congressional  delegation,  other  state  and  local 
officials,  and  an  anti-Indian,  anti-casino  citizens  group  called  Town 
Action  to  Save  Kent,  the  BIA  reversed  the  tribe's  final  positive 
determination  on  Columbus  Day  last  year. 

When  the  tribe  received  federal  acknowledgment,  the  BIA  released  its 
administrative  record  within  weeks.  In  contrast.  Interior  refused  to 
release  the  administrative  record  following  the  repeal  of  the  tribe's 
recognition  despite  several  requests,  STN  attorney  Eric  Wiechmann  said 
Dune  22. 

"I  think  they  were  waiting  to  see  if  we  were  going  to  appeal.  Then  after 
the  appeal  was  filed,  they  said  they  needed  so  many  months  to  complete  the 
record.  Then  when  we  got  to  that  state,  they  didn't  want  to  release  it 
until  after  the  confidentiality  order  was  signed.  Obviously,  we  wanted  it 
earlier,  but  we  didn't  get  it  earlier,"  Wiechmann  said. 

Parties  to  the  appeal  must  sign  a legal  acknowledgment  form  saying  they 
will  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  protective  order  and  will  "return  or 
destroy  any  and  all  protected  documents,  copies  and  notes  in  their 
possession"  to  the  U.S.  attorney  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  are  over. 

The  state,  an  intervener  in  the  proceedings,  will  represent  the  other 
interveners  - the  town  of  Kent,  Connecticut  Light  and  Power  Co.  and  the 
private  Kent  School,  all  of  which  are  defendants  in  the  tribe's  pending 
land  claims  for  2,150  acres  of  undeveloped  land  adjacent  to  its  400-acre 
reservation  on  Schaghticoke  Mountain  in  Kent.  Connecticut's  colonial 
government  set  aside  2,500  acres  for  the  tribe  in  1736. 

The  tribe's  legal  team  currently  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing  the 
record,  particularly  the  five  documents  Bernhardt  is  claiming  as 
privileged,  Wiechmann  said. 

Among  the  privileged  documents  is  a Dec.  21,  2004,  five-page  memorandum 
advising  the  Interior  secretary  about  "options  concerning  the  IBIA 
proceedings,  setting  forth  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  options.  ...  The 


memorandum  conveyed  to  the  client  frank  discussion  and  advice/'  Bernhardt 
wrote . 

However,  a similar  internal  memorandum  outlining  the  pros  and  cons  of 
options  regarding  the  tribe's  federal  acknowledgment  was  released  without 
claim  of  privilege  after  the  BIA  issued  its  positive  final  determination. 

"We  think  we  should  have  a chance  to  see  some  of  the  documents  being 
withheld.  There  is  what  lawyers  call  'very  highly  relevant  documents'  to 
what  we  need  to  do.  The  issue  is  whether  the  relevance  outweighs  the 
claims  for  privacy,"  Wiechmann  said. 

Blumenthal  said  he  was  in  the  process  of  reviewing  the  privileged 
documents . 

"Normally,  I favor  full  disclosure.  We  apparently  just  received  this 
information  and  we're  reviewing  it  to  determine  whether  it  was  subject  to 
disclosure,"  Blumenthal  said  Dune  23. 

Although  the  state  has  "full  intervener"  status,  Blumenthal  said  he  was 
not  sure  whether  he  would  have  the  right  to  request  that  the  documents  be 
disclosed,  if  he  were  to  conclude  that  they  should  be. 

Interior  did  not  respond  immediately  to  a request  for  comment. 

Filed  in  Danuary,  the  tribe's  appeal  names  as  defendants  Interior, 
Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  (who  replaces  former  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  as  defendant).  Interior  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  Dames  Cason,  the 
BIA,  the  OFA  and  the  IBIA. 

The  appeal  claims,  among  other  allegations,  violations  of  due  process 
and  improper  political  influence  on  federal  decision-makers  by  Connecticut 
politicians  and  others. 

The  appeal  alleges  that  Connecticut  officials  used  the  Washington 
lobbying  firms  of  Perkins  Coie  and  Barbour  Griffith  & Rogers  to  circumvent 
a stipulation  in  a court  ruling  that  prohibited  any  of  the  parties  from 
contacting  Interior  officials  without  prior  notice  to  all  the  parties. 

TASK  founders  Dim  Perkins  and  Ken  Cooper  hired  BGR  in  2004  to  help 
overturn  the  tribal  nation's  recognition,  saying  they  would  raise  $1.5 
million  for  the  job. 

E-mails  that  were  released  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  show 
close  coordination  and  planning  between  BGR  Chief  Operating  Officer  Loren 
Monroe  and  Rell's  offices. 

On  Dan.  25,  2005,  for  example,  Philip  Dukes,  Rell's  counsel,  asked 
Monroe  for  help  with  a letter  the  governor  was  writing  to  Sen.  Dohn  McCain, 
R-Ariz.,  chair  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  specifics  relating  to 
content  you  would  like  to  see  in  our  letter  to  Senator  McCain,"  Dukes 
wrote . 

Monroe  replied  that  he  had  consulted  with  McCain's  staff  about  the 
letter. 

"I  was  hoping  to  get  you  our  thoughts  by  today  but  I just  connected  with 
McCain's  staff  a little  while  ago.  I wanted  to  get  their  guidance  on  what 
the  most  effective  tone  and  approach  was  for  the  letter  before  sending  you 
my  recommendations,"  Monroe  responded. 

A few  days  later,  Monroe  sent  Rell  the  letter  he  had  drafted  for  her  to 
send  to  McCain.  The  letter  expresses  Rell's  general  opinion  about  the  lack 
of  "transparency"  and  "potential  illegal  activity"  at  the  BIA,  citing  STN 
as  an  "illegitimate  tribe"  and  its  federal  acknowledgment  as  an  example  of 
"a  broken  federal  tribal  recognition  process." 

Rell's  chief  of  staff,  Lisa  Moody,  apparently  was  aware  of  possible 
problems  in  the  governor's  association  with  TASK  and  BGR. 

In  a Dan.  21,  2005,  e-mail  to  TASK  attorney  Francis  D.  Collins 
concerning  a meeting  at  the  governor's  office  with  TASK  and  BGR,  Moody 
wrote:  "Who  is  involved  with  this  meeting?  We  MUST  be  careful." 

Other  e-mails  released  to  the  tribe's  attorneys  during  discovery  last 
summer  reveal  BGR's  "strategies  of  surrounding  the  Department  of  the 
Interior"  and  contacting  senior  White  House  and  agency  officials  at 
Washington  events  such  as  the  National  Governors  Association  and  the 
Republican  Governors  Association  annual  meetings. 

A web  of  connections  exists  that  is  "really  hard  to  belive,  if  you 
believe  in  a fair  hearing,"  Wiechmann  said. 

"And  it  all  brings  to  light  the  questions  of  why  has  every  legislator 


tried  to  stop  the  process,  tried  to  investigate  the  proceedings,  and 
attacked  the  process  and  people  in  the  worst  language,  saying  it's  corrupt 
and  illegal,  and  then  ignoring  an  investigation  by  the  Inspector  General 
that  said,  'No,  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  process,"'  Wiechmann  said. 

"There  were  tons  of  pressure  and  people  involved  and  we're  going  to 
connect  it  all.  We  think  it's  going  to  support  our  complaint  and  our 
request  that  the  decision  to  rescind  the  tribe's  recognition  be  reversed," 
Wiechmann  said. 
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HUD  hold  on  housing  millions  defies  belief  for  Senate  committee 
Washington  in  brief 

by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
Dune  30,  2006 

The  leadership  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  flat-out  refused 
to  believe  that  a May  25  ruling  in  a Colorado  courtroom  over  $400,000  in 
formula  funds  forced  a decision  at  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
withhold  $300  million  from  tribal  housing  programs  nationwide. 

At  the  Dune  28  oversight  hearing  on  Native  housing  programs,  HUD 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  and  Indian  Housing  Orlando  D.  Cabrera  kept 
explaining  that  the  U.S.  District  Court  decision  on  Fort  Peck's  housing 
inventory  raises  a court-compliance  problem  for  potentially  all  Indian 
Housing  Block  Grants  that  have  ever  been  made  under  the  Native  American 
Housing  Assistance  and  Self-Determination  Act.  To  distribute  any  funding 
under  the  same  formula  would  violate  a judicial  stay,  according  to  Cabrera. 
In  response.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  the  committee  chairman,  said  he 
was  "fully  aware"  of  all  that  but  kept  insisting  that  he  won't  stand  for 
any  form  of  prolonged  delay  in  distributing  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  Indian  housing. 

"Mr.  Cabrera,  we'll  be  getting  involved  in  this.  ...  We  owe  more  than 
that  to  Native  Americans." 

He  added  that  corrective  legislation  is  a possibility  if  no  swifter 
solution  can  be  found,  a hint  Cabrera  discouraged  and  McCain  repeated. 

Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  the  committee  vice  chairman  and  ranking 
Democrat,  was,  if  possible,  even  more  agog  than  McCain  at  HUD's  decision, 
announced  to  tribal  leaders  in  an  inscrutable  epistle  of  Dune  9,  signed  by 
Cabrera.  Dorgan  denied  that  HUD  had  to  withhold  the  $300  million  at  all 
because  it  could  have  created  a reserve  fund  and  drawn  from  that  until  the 
court  dispute  can  be  resolved.  Cabrera  said  no,  he  had  thought  of  that 
right  off  and  consulted  attorneys  about  it.  Dorgan  suggested  attorneys 
might  be  the  problem,  and  later  said  HUD  must  have  gotten  "bad  advice." 
Cabrera  described  a variety  of  efforts  are  going  forward  to  make  sure  the 
interim  in  funding  is  brief.  Dorgan  replied  that  there  never  should  have 
been  an  interim. 

The  committee  met  with  HUD  again  that  afternoon  after  the  hearing,  but 
the  outcomes,  if  any,  could  not  be  ascertained  by  press  time.  Meanwhile, 
in  a news  conference  at  the  offices  of  the  National  American  Indian 
Housing  Council,  newly  installed  chairman  Marty  Shuvraloff  said  tribal 
housing  authorities  without  a reserve  fund  or  other  rainy-day  resources 
might  have  to  close  their  doors  in  the  interim. 
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Activists  gather  at  Bear  Butte 
By  Dan  Daly,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
Duly  4,  2006 

STURGIS  - American  Indian  groups  have  already  begun  gathering  at  the  base 
of  Bear  Butte  for  a planned  summer-long  encampment  to  protest  what  they 
believe  is  the  continuing  encroachment  of  the  Sturgis  motorcycle  rally  on 
their  sacred  mountain,  organizers  said. 

An  opening  ceremony  set  for  1 p.m.  today  will  mark  the  official  start  of 
the  gathering,  said  Debra  White  Plume  of  the  Inter-Tribal  Coalition  to 
Defend  Bear  Butte,  one  of  several  groups  involved. 

The  gathering  will  be  based  at  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  campsite  north  of 
the  butte. 

In  addition,  plans  are  in  the  works  for  an  international  Summit  of 
Indigenous  Nations  set  for  Aug.  1-4  at  Bear  Butte. 

By  the  time  the  Aug.  7-13  rally  is  under  way,  she  said,  thousands  of 
people  could  be  encamped  at  the  Rosebud  site  and  other  tribal  camp  areas 
around  Bear  Butte. 

During  the  rally,  opponents  plan  to  take  their  protest  to  the  streets  of 
Sturgis  amid  the  crowded  carnival  of  motorcycles,  vendors  and  beer  gardens. 

"This  is  in  response  to  the  encroachment.  ...  Every  year,  (the  rally) 
gets  closer  and  closer  to  Bear  Butte,"  she  said. 

Indians  from  a number  of  tribes,  including  the  Lakota,  the  Northern 
Cheyenne,  Osage  and  Ponca  make  pilgrimages  to  Bear  Butte  - known  as  Mata 
Paha  - to  fast,  pray  and  undergo  solitary  vision  quest  ceremonies. 

White  Plume  said  the  roar  and  rowdiness  of  the  Sturgis  rally  makes  that 
difficult . 

Meanwhile,  more  beer  licenses  are  on  the  Meade  County  Commission's 
agenda  for  Friday,  Meade  County  Auditor  Lisa  Schieffer  confirmed. 

The  licenses  are  mostly  for  existing  campgrounds  that  are  being  renewed 
or  issued  to  new  owners,  she  said.  And  none  involve  big  concert  venues 
that  have  been  the  target  of  the  opposition  groups  to  date. 

Flowever,  White  Plume  said,  members  will  likely  attend  Friday's 
commission  meeting  to  state  their  opposition  once  again. 

For  nine  months,  Indian  groups,  their  non-Indian  supporters  and  some 
east  Meade  County  ranchers  have  formed  a loose-knit  coalition  of  opponents 
to  new  Sturgis  rally  week  venues. 

In  recent  years,  the  giant  annual  motorcycle  rally  has  been  on  a 
collision  course  with  the  Bear  Butte  groups. 

Live  music  has  become  increasingly  important  to  rally  bikers,  and  big- 
name  concerts  play  nearly  every  night.  But  that  kind  of  entertainment 
takes  lots  of  land,  and  new  venues  are  blooming  on  the  prairies  east  of 
town . 

The  owner  of  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  is  building  a new  bar  and  campground 
called  Sturgis  County  Line  north  of  Bear  Butte.  Fie  plans  to  later  add  a 
concert  stage. 

Glencoe  CampResort,  south  of  Bear  Butte,  has  added  a large  concert  venue 
called  Rock'n  the  Rally. 

Bear  Butte  groups  have  mostly  directed  their  efforts  toward  persuading 
the  Meade  County  Commission  to  deny  beer  or  liquor  licenses  to  the 
operators  of  the  new  venues.  The  venue  operators  and  their  supporters 
argue  that  as  law-abiding  property  owners,  they  have  a right  to  sell 
alcohol  to  rally  bikers. 

At  every  turn,  the  Meade  County  Commission  has  sided  with  the  venue 
operators . 

Opponents  filed  petitions  to  put  the  Broken  Spoke  license  to  a 
countywide  vote,  but  the  commission  ruled  that  by  law  the  license  decision 


cannot  be  referred.  The  county  faces  a legal  challenge  in  that  case,  and 
4th  Circuit  Judge  Jerome  Eckrich  could  issue  a decision  this  week. 

The  debate  apparently  goes  far  beyond  Bear  Butte  and  Sturgis,  however. 
Organizers  of  the  Summit  of  Indigenous  Nations  in  early  August  have 
invited  representatives  from  as  far  away  as  Canada  and  Ecuador,  White 
Plume  said. 

Topics  will  include  other  fronts  in  the  conflict  between  tribal  groups 
and  non-Indian  land  projects. 

In  northern  Arizona,  for  example,  tribes  are  fighting  a ski  resort 
proposal  in  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  area  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

Farther  south,  on  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  in  Arizona,  the  ancestral 
homeland  of  the  Tohono  O'odham,  or  Desert  People,  would  be  bisected  by  a 
U.S.  government-planned  wall  to  keep  illegal  immigrants  from  entering  the 
United  States. 

Contact  Dan  Daly  at  394-8421  or  dan.daly@rapidcityjournal.com 
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Indigenous  Ceremony  at  Bear  Butte  Faces  Disruption,  'Desecration' 
by  Michelle  Chen 
July  6,  2006 

A fight  to  keep  a motorcycle  rally  from  disturbing  a native  prayer  site 
is  shedding  light  on  a history  of  spiritual  oppression  - and  stoking  the 
movement  to  protect  indigenous  cultural  rights. 

July  6 - This  summer,  two  contrasting  worlds  will  converge  over  a South 
Dakota  mountain  known  as  Bear  Butte,  rocking  its  sublime  landscape  with 
political  dissonance.  Around  its  base,  bikers  will  arrive  in  droves  for 
beer  and  music  at  the  annual  Sturgis  Motorcycle  Rally.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
steep,  hush  slopes,  indigenous  people  of  various  tribal  backgrounds  will 
undertake  a solemn  ceremony  of  deep  worship. 

While  those  paying  spiritual  homage  to  Bear  Butte  have  for  years 
contended  with  the  crush  of  motorcycles  and  amplified  rock  music  from  the 
biker  rally,  tensions  have  recently  intensified  with  emerging  commercial 
developments  in  the  area. 

Plans  are  underway  to  construct  one  of  the  world's  largest  biker  saloons 
along  with  two  amphitheaters  designed  to  seat  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
for  big-name  rock  concerts.  The  expansions,  which  were  recently  approved 
for  alcohol  licenses  by  county  commissioners,  will  capitalize  on  the 
estimated  600,000  visitors  that  Sturgis  will  draw  this  year. 

Native  communities  are  more  concerned  than  ever  that  increased  noise, 
pollution,  traffic  and  crowds  will  bring  the  disruption  to  intolerable 
levels:  Just  a few  miles  away  from  the  teems  of  partying  bikers,  hundreds 
will  seek  solitude  and  meditation  through  an  intense  period  of  prayer, 
known  as  the  "Vision  Quest."  As  part  of  South  Dakota's  Black  Hills  - a 
legendary  expanse  that  natives  say  was  illegally  taken  from  them  over  a 
century  ago  - Bear  Butte  has  traditionally  belonged  to  the  Plains  Indians, 
who  know  the  site  as  Mato  Paha  in  Lakota  and  Nowahwus  in  Cheyenne.  It  has 
been  recognized  as  a worship  ground  by  dozens  of  native  peoples  across 
North  America,  according  to  indigenous-rights  activists. 

Just  a few  miles  away  from  the  teems  of  partying  bikers,  hundreds  will 
seek  solitude  and  meditation  through  an  intense  period  of  prayer,  known  as 
the  "Vision  Quest." 

Bear  Butte  is  protected  as  a state  park,  but  the  grounds  adjacent  to  it 
are  not,  and  the  surrounding  Meade  County  has  no  zoning  laws  to  restrict 
business  development. 


While  proponents  of  the  commercial  expansions  say  they  are  simply  making 
room  for  harmless  recreation,  native  groups  call  the  development 
activities  around  Bear  Butte  desecration  and  a reflection  of  the 
oppression  that  has  haunted  the  site  for  generations. 

"Our  relationship  with  Bear  Butte  predates  Meade  County...  It  predates 
America,  it  predates  Columbus,"  said  Debra  White  Plume,  an  organizer  with 
the  Inter-Tribal  Coalition  to  Defend  Bear  Butte,  a grassroots  group.  "This 
society  here  - they  obviously  don't  value  our  human  right  to  pray." 

On  the  Fourth  of  luly,  the  Coalition,  which  formed  last  year  to  oppose 
the  new  business  developments,  launched  its  "Gathering  of  Nations,"  an 
encampment  of  hundreds  of  native  people  and  their  allies  near  the  foot  of 
Bear  Butte.  Bringing  together  various  tribes  in  a demonstration  of 
spiritual  and  political  solidarity,  the  Gathering  was  inaugurated  with  a 
day  of  prayer  ceremonies,  dances  and  other  traditional  rites. 

"What  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  having  this  gathering,"  said  White  Plume, 
a member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe,  "is  providing  a time  and  a place, 
in  a real  spiritually  powerful  place,  for  all  indigenous  people  facing 
sacred-site-desecration  issues  to  come  together...  and  try  to  come  up  with 
collective  strategy  that  will  help  all  of  us  to  achieve  the  protection  of 
these  places  that  are  important  to  our  people." 

Native  groups  call  the  development  activities  around  Bear  Butte 
desecration  and  a reflection  of  the  oppression  that  has  haunted  the  site 
for  generations. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  as  the  Sturgis  festivities  move  into  high 
gear,  the  Gathering  of  Nations  will  culminate  in  a summit  of  tribal  elders 
and  other  leaders  to  develop  a unified  plan  to  advocate  for  the 
preservation  of  sacred  grounds. 

Unbowed  by  the  opposition,  biker-entrepreneur  lay  Allen  of  the  Broken 
Spoke  Saloon  is  plodding  ahead  with  the  construction  of  a 30,000-seat 
amphitheater  and  a 22,500  square-foot  biker  saloon  sited  on  600  acres  of 
newly  purchased  land.  The  nearby  Glencoe  CampResort  also  has  plans 
underway  to  open  a similar  concert  venue  in  the  coming  months. 

The  Broken  Spoke  website  touts  its  new  venture  as  a campground  where 
"patrons  can  enjoy  a bit  of  respite  and  transformation  from  a beautiful 
oasis."  Allen  emphasized  in  a statement  that  he  originally  planned  to  call 
the  site  "Sacred  Ground"  and  display  an  80-foot  statue  of  a Native 
American  and  a rentable  "teepee  village,"  to  "promote  the  culture  and 
educate  riders  about  American  Indians  and  Bear  Butte."  Though  those  plans 
were  scrapped  amid  opposition  from  native  communities,  he  maintained, 

"This  is  a property-rights  issue.  I have  a right  to  do  what  I'd  like  with 
my  land.  I'm  a respectful  neighbor." 

Thomas  Van  Norman,  an  attorney  with,  and  member  of,  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  tribe,  argued  that  the  Meade  County  Board  of  Commissioners  had 
ignored  opposing  testimony  from  community  members  and  unilaterally  granted 
Allen's  alcohol  licenses.  "Something  on  this  scale  just  shouldn't  be  sited 
that  close  to  this  place,"  Van  Norman  told  The  NewStandard.  "It's  a place 
of  prayer  and  worship,  where  you  need  quiet,  serenity  in  order  to  have 
your  prayers  fulfilled."  The  tribe  is  currently  litigating  various 
challenges  to  the  Board's  licensing  decisions. 

Native  activists  say  their  struggle  goes  beyond  a simple  culture  clash, 
stemming  from  systematic  discrimination  that  has  been  suffocating  native 
places  of  worship  for  centuries. 

While  legal  advocates  press  their  case  in  court,  the  Coalition  has  also 
issued  a demand  for  a five-mile  "no-development  zone"  around  the  site. 
Reiterating  previous  resolutions  by  tribal  councils  seeking  to  block 
commercial  activity  in  the  Black  Hils,  the  proposed  zone  would  provide  a 
buffer  against  bars  and  other  intrusive  enterprises. 

Charmaine  White  Face,  coordinator  of  the  indigenous-rights  group 
Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills  and  a member  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  tribe,  said 
it  was  difficult  to  quantify  the  true  spiritual  impact  of  economic 
development  on  the  experience  of  the  vision  quest.  The  noise,  traffic  and 
drinking  that  accompany  the  rally  are  disruptive,  she  said,  but  for  many, 
"what  is  most  offensive  about  all  of  this  is  the  negative  energy.  And  see, 
that's  not  something  you  can  measure." 

White  Face  said  that  the  disturbances  were  pushing  many  to  visit  the 


site  earlier  in  the  year  instead  of  during  the  traditional  time  of  prayer 
in  the  summer  months,  in  order  to  avoid  crowds. 

For  many  indigenous-rights  advocates,  the  Gathering  of  Nations  serves  as 
a concrete  affirmation  of  native  people's  claims  to  sacred  lands  across 
the  country,  as  well  as  a means  of  engaging  non-native  supporters. 
Humanitarian  and  church  groups  have  rallied  behind  the  effort. 

"[When]  you're  there  physically  defending  it,"  said  Sky  Davis,  an 
organizer  with  the  Inter-Tribal  Coalition  and  member  of  the  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee,  "you  bring  other  people  in  from  other  people's  cultures,  and 
they  can  become  aware  of  the  meaning  and  the  physical  connection." 

In  addition  to  grassroots  initiatives  focused  on  public  education  and 
networking  among  advocacy  groups.  White  Face  said  that  native  activists 
have  also  been  raising  money  to  purchase  land  around  Bear  Butte.  Although 
the  group  continues  to  lay  claim  to  the  Black  Hills  under  a violated 
treaty  agreement,  she  said,  they  are  willing  to  comply  with  "the  laws  of 
the  occupier"  and  pay  for  the  land,  just  to  stave  off  the 
commercialization  and  environmental  destruction  of  the  sacred  area. 

The  long-range  goal,  she  said,  is  to  keep  raising  awareness  around  the 
broken  Treaty  of  Fort  Laramie,  signed  in  1868  and  breached  some  years 
later  through  occupation  by  the  US  military  and  commercial  interests, 
perhaps  one-day  negotiating  equitable  restitution. 

Despite  the  grassroots  and  legal  challenges  to  the  new  developments,  the 
local  government  of  Meade  County  seems  bent  on  giving  the  biker-developers 
a green  light.  Robert  Mallow,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  said 
the  Board  had  granted  the  Broken  Spoke  and  Glencoe  alcohol  licenses  based 
on  the  appropriateness  of  the  locations  and  the  "character"  of  the 
applicants . 

"When  they  meet  all  the  requirements , unless  you  have  a good  reason,  you 
can't  turn  them  down,  basically,"  Mallow  told  TNS,  adding  that  the  Board 
dismissed  a proposal  from  community  members  for  a ballot  initiative  on 
Allen's  license,  because  they  see  it  as  "an  administrative  issue,  rather 
than  a legislative  issue." 

On  the  Broken  Spoke  website,  Allen  claimed  that  the  political  backlash 
was  driven  by  negative  "Hollywood"  stereotypes  of  motorcyclists,  when  in 
reality,  bikers  "are  about  freedom  and  friendship." 

White  Plume  countered  that  Allen  has  been  unresponsive  to  the  Inter- 
-Tribal  Coalition's  call  for  a halt  to  the  development.  And  while  she 
remarked  that  bikers  are  a diverse  group  - and  many  support  indigenous 
rights  - she  nonetheless  argued  that  "half  a million  people  converging 
when  you're  trying  to  pray  will  have  an  impact." 

Native  activists  caution  that  the  struggle  over  Bear  Butte  should  not  be 
dismissed  as  a simple  culture  clash.  The  subtext  of  the  debate,  they  say, 
is  the  systematic  discrimination  that  has  been  suffocating  native  places 
of  worship  for  centuries. 

"This  ain't  even  about  bikers.  It's  about  our  right  to  pray,"  White 
Plume  said.  "It's  about  [the  business  owners]  wanting  to  make  more  money. 
And  they're  saying  their  right  to  make  more  money  and  people's  right  to 
engage  in  a noisy  hobby  is  more  important  than  our  human  right  to  pray." 

Van  Norman,  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  lawyer,  said  that  while  sacred 
lands  like  Bear  Butte  slowly  lose  ground  to  commercial  impingement, 
worship  remains  especially  crucial  in  empowering  native  peoples  to  take 
root  again  in  their  traditional  culture. 

"How  do  people  help  hold  themselves  up,  who  have  had  had  so  much  happen 
to  them,  generation  after  generation  after  generation  - in  terms  of  legal, 
personal  discrimination,  political  ousting  and  lack  of  economic 
opportunity?"  he  asked.  In  embattled  communities,  he  said,  "people  who 
want  to  better  themselves  use  prayer  as  a good  method,  and  they  need  those 
places  kept  intact." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  NewStandard.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ruling  says  state,  U.S.  haven't  removed  enough  pollution  in  Everglades 

By  David  Fleshier 

South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 

Duly  6,  2006 

A court-appointed  special  master  concluded  Wednesday  that  the  state  and 
federal  governments  violated  an  agreement  to  reduce  phosphorus  pollution 
in  the  northern  Everglades,  and  he  recommended  the  construction  of  18,000 
acres  of  marshes  to  help  filter  out  the  chemical. 

Special  Master  Dohn  Barkett,  a Miami  lawyer,  was  appointed  by  U.S. 
District  Dudge  Federico  Moreno  in  a case  being  closely  watched  in 
Washington  as  Congress  considers  how  much  to  spend  on  Everglades 
restoration . 

The  Miccosukee  Tribe  and  a coalition  of  environmental  groups  had  sued 
the  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  and  other  agencies  for  what 
they  said  were  violations  of  a 1992  court  settlement  to  reduce  phosphorus 
washing  into  the  Everglades  from  sugar  cane  fields,  vegetable  farms  and 
other  sources.  As  a plant  nutrient,  phosphorus  promotes  the  growth  of 
cattails,  which  crowd  out  native  Everglades  sawgrass  and  eliminate  the 
habitat  of  snakes,  fish,  frogs  and  birds. 

Last  year,  Moreno  ruled  that  state  and  federal  governments  violated 
phosphorus  standards  each  year  since  1999  at  the  Arthur  R.  Marshall 
Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  northern  Everglades,  and  he 
said  the  state  failed  to  complete  a 16,000-acre  filter  marsh  by  the 
deadline  of  Oct.  1,  2003. 

In  his  report,  Barkett  said  the  water  management  district  should 
complete  an  additional  18,000  acres  of  filter  marshes  within  the  next  four 
years . 

Ernie  Barnett,  director  of  policy  and  legislation  for  the  water 
management  district,  said  the  recommendations  essentially  accepted  the 
district's  and  the  federal  government's  plans  for  phosphorus  cleanup. 
"We're  pleased  to  see  that  he  recognizes  the  bottom  line  that  the  remedies 
we're  doing  are  working,"  he  said. 

The  district  and  the  state  have  built  treatment  marshes  and  worked  with 
farmers  to  reduce  the  runoff  of  phosphorus  from  fields.  More  than  $1 
billion  has  been  spent  on  eliminating  phosphorus,  according  to  a district 
news  release. 

Barnett  acknowledged  the  special  master  had  concluded  the  district 
violated  the  settlement  agreement.  But  he  said  the  "violations"  amounted 
to  particular  events  during  which  phosphorus  standards  were  exceeded,  not 
a general  violation  of  the  agreed-upon  duty  to  clean  up  phosphorus. 

David  Guest,  attorney  for  Earth justice,  which  represented  the 
environmental  groups,  called  the  report  "a  major  step"  toward  cleaning  up 
the  Everglades. 

David  Fleshier  can  be  reached  at  dfleshler@sun-sentinel.com 
or  954-356-4535. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Indian  religious  rites  threatened  by  drought 
By  Dohn  Aguilar,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Duly  4,  2006 

For  nearly  a decade,  Bobbie  Gleason  has  hosted  American  Indian  sweat 
lodge  ceremonies  at  her  home  in  Gilpin  County  - heating  rocks  with  fire 
and  purifying  the  spirits  who  gather. 

"I've  been  doing  this  for  eight  years,  and  I've  never  had  a problem," 
said  Gleason,  who  comes  from  Northern  Cree  heritage. 

But  that  all  came  to  a halt  late  last  month  when  Gilpin  County  officials 
declined  to  exempt  from  their  fire  ban  Gleason's  planned  sweat  lodge 
ceremonies,  in  which  stones  are  heated  over  an  open  fire,  brought  inside  a 
covered  dome,  and  doused  with  water  to  generate  steam. 

In  a Dune  27  letter  to  Gleason,  County  Manager  Roger  Baker  wrote  that 
the  commissioners  "have  no  intention  of  interfering  with  anyone's 
religious  practices"  but  that  "public  safety  concerns"  take  precedence. 

Commissioner  A1  Price  said  that  allowing  ceremonial  fires  in  the  bone- 
dry  county  would  open  the  floodgates  for  other  people  seeking  a way  around 
the  ban,  raising  the  risk  of  an  unwanted  wildfire. 

"It  was  all  or  nothing,"  he  said.  "You  allow  them  to  do  this,  and  you're 
going  to  have  to  allow  campfires  and  voodoo  ceremonies.  Where  do  you 
stop?" 

Ray  Rubio,  who  lives  a short  distance  up  Colorado  119  from  Gleason  and 
hosts  his  own  ceremonies,  resents  Price's  choice  of  words,  saying  they 
show  "disdain  and  scorn"  for  Indian  religious  customs. 

The  52-year-old  Southern  Paiute  member  said  it  was  fire-based  ceremonies 
- like  vision  quests,  sweat  lodges  and  sun  dances  - that  enabled  him  to 
overcome  his  addiction  to  alcohol  and  pursue  a law  career. 

"This  is  our  method  of  prayer.  It's  a social  gathering,  it's  a spiritual 
gathering,  it's  an  act  of  worship,"  Rubio  said.  "It  saved  my  life." 

All  across  Colorado,  Indians  who  rely  on  fire  to  express  their  faith  are 
coming  up  against  challenges  similar  to  those  posed  in  Gilpin  County,  as 
the  open  fire  ban  on  state  lands  enters  its  second  month  and  fire 
restrictions  continue  to  ripple  across  counties. 

Even  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  one  of  only  two  in  the  state, 
requires  that  special  notification  be  given  before  a ceremonial  fire  can 
be  lit. 

During  this  Sundance  season,  many  Indians  are  finding  that  the  only  way 
to  freely  exercise  their  religion  in  a state  starved  for  moisture  is  to 
negotiate  a fire  ban  exemption  with  local  officials,  find  a substitute  for 
fire  or  move  their  ceremonies  to  far  corners  of  the  state. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
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Yakamas  want  compensation  for  lost  salmon 
By  PHIL  FEROLITO 
YAKIMA  HERALD-REPUBLIC 
Duly  3,  2006 

Nearly  a half  century  has  passed  since  The  Dalles  Dam  flooded  Celilo 
Falls,  one  of  greatest  tribal  fishing  sites  on  the  Columbia  River. 

After  fighting  the  dam  project  to  the  bitter  end  and  winding  up  in 
federal  claims  court,  Yakama  leaders  reluctantly  signed  an  agreement 
accepting  about  $15  million  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of  the  fishing  site 
and  trading  post  that  drew  American  Indians  from  across  the  Northwest. 

Dam  gates  closed  in  1957,  and  the  falls,  located  about  eight  miles  east 


of  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  and  much  of  a nearby  village  slipped  beneath  the 
water . 

Many  tribal  fishermen  were  left  without  their  homes  and  way  of  life. 
Stories  abound  of  how  disheartened  tribal  members  stood  crying  at  the 
river's  edge  as  the  water  began  to  rise. 

Today,  a rest  area  and  park  sit  along  the  river's  edge.  Roughly  14 
tattered  homes  and  a newly  built  longhouse  - a tribal  church  - just  south 
of  Interstate  84  are  the  only  remnants  of  the  village  that  once  sprawled 
along  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Three  other  nearby  fishing  sites,  a village  not  included  in  any 
settlement  and  salmon  spawning  areas  also  were  lost  in  the  dam's  flooding, 
says  Tribal  Councilman  Leo  Aleck. 

But  the  agreement  tribal  leaders  signed  with  the  federal  government  in 
1955  compensated  the  tribe  for  only  the  loss  of  the  falls  and  not  natural 
habitat  or  surrounding  areas  where  other  fishing  sites  and  villages  were, 
Aleck  says. 

Now  tribal  leaders  are  considering  whether  to  reopen  a claims  case 
against  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  designed,  built  and  now 
operates  the  dam,  for  the  number  of  juvenile  salmon  killed  in  the  dam's 
turbines  during  the  past  50  years  and  the  loss  of  spawning  areas  due  to 
flooding,  he  says. 

"We  want  an  accounting  for  that,"  he  says.  "That  was  not  in  the  original 
settlement . " 

Regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Yakama  tribal  members,  salmon  not  only  are  a 
staple  in  their  diet  but  also  in  their  spiritual  beliefs. 

The  Dalles  Dam  spans  the  river  two  miles  east  of  the  city  The  Dalles  and 
is  one  of  four  hydroelectric  dams  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration's  grid.  In  addition  to  The  Dalles  Dam,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  also  designed,  built  and  operates  the  Bonneville,  John  Day  and 
McNary  dams,  as  well  as  four  other  dams  on  the  lower  Snake  River. 

Massive  non-Indian  commercial  fishing  and  loss  of  habitat  in  the  mid- 
1800s  led  to  significant  declines  in  salmon  runs  on  the  Columbia  River, 
says  Charles  Hudson,  spokesman  for  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission . 

Fish  conservationists  generally  agree  that  fish  runs  prior  to  that  time 
had  salmon  returns  anywhere  from  10  million  to  16  million  a year,  he  says. 
Today,  he  says  about  2 million  salmon  return  each  year. 

While  dams  also  have  contributed  to  the  declines,  recent  conservation 
efforts  at  the  dams  are  improving  salmon  runs,  says  Matt  Rabe,  Corps  of 
Engineers  head  spokesman. 

Either  way,  Aleck  contends  that  because  the  1855  Treaty  reserves  the 
tribe's  traditional  hunting  and  fishing  rights  in  that  area  of  the 
Columbia  River,  juvenile  salmon  that  were  killed  in  the  turbines  belong  to 
the  tribe. 

Aleck  says  a precedent  already  has  been  set  in  reopening  these  claims 
cases.  After  receiving  only  $20,000  for  a fishing  site  on  Icicle  Creek 
west  of  Leavenworth,  a federal  claims  court  later  in  1956  said  the  payment 
was  too  small  and  awarded  the  tribe  an  additional  $49,000  for  its  loss, 
Aleck  says. 

But  as  far  as  Celilo  Falls  goes,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  says  the  Yakama 
Nation  not  only  gave  up  the  falls  in  the  settlement  but  also  relinquished 
fishing  rights  in  that  area,  says  John  Breiling,  senior  counsel  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineer. 

"The  settlement  was  to  pay  the  tribe  for  the  full  destruction  or 
inundation  of  these  usual  and  accustomed  fishing  stations,"  he  says. 

The  settlement  includes  all  areas  covered  by  The  Dalles  Dam  pool,  which 
runs  to  the  John  Day  Dam  about  20  miles  upriver,  he  says. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  however,  says  the  agency  is  willing  to  provide 
the  tribe  with  information  on  juvenile  salmon  survival  rates  at  The  Dalles 
Dam,  but  isn't  sure  it  can  gather  data  spanning  50  years,  says  Corps  of 
Engineers  spokeswoman  Diana  Fredlund. 

"We  value  our  relationship  with  the  tribe,"  she  says.  "We  are  going  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  work  with  the  tribe.  It's  an  important 
relationship. " 

Many  dams  on  the  Columbia  River  have  passageways  similar  to  fish  ladders 


for  juvenile  fish  to  navigate  past  the  dams  down  riven. 

Instead  of  possessing  fish  passages.  The  Dalles  Dam  utilizes  its 
spillway  and  ice-and-trash  bypass  system  to  help  juvenile  salmon  down 
river,  Rabe  says. 

The  ice-and-trash  system  was  modified  in  1977  to  allow  fish  passage,  and 
in  1995,  the  spillway  was  changed  to  allow  fish  to  pass  as  well,  he  says. 

Data  from  last  year  show  about  90  percent  of  migrating  juvenile  fish 
made  it  past  the  dam  without  any  problem,  he  says. 

But  Aleck  says  not  only  does  he  want  to  know  exactly  how  many  juvenile 
salmon  were  killed  in  the  turbines  over  the  past  50  years,  he  also  wants 
to  know  the  amount  of  power  and  revenue  the  dam  has  generated  since  being 
built . 

Other  dams  on  the  Columbia  River  - with  the  exception  of  federally 
operated  dams  such  as  The  Dalles  - have  to  be  licensed  every  50  years,  and 
the  tribe  is  using  that  timeline  as  a basis  for  its  research  into  The 
Dalles  Dam,  Aleck  says. 

Aleck  plans  to  hold  a 1 p.m.  meeting  Friday  at  the  Eagle  Seelatsee 
Auditorium  in  the  Yakama  tribal  complex  in  Toppenish  to  inform  tribal 
members  of  the  issue. 

If  tribal  members  favor  reopening  a claim,  then  it  will  go  before  the 
tribe's  General  Council,  where  all  major  decisions  are  made  and  elections 
are  held  for  the  14-body  Tribal  Council. 

"We're  going  to  do  it  the  old  way  - Yakama  people,"  Aleck  says.  "What  we 
want  to  do  is  make  (The  Dalles  Dam)  accountable  to  the  Yakama  Nation." 

Phil  Ferolito  can  be  reached  at  837-6111  or  pferolito@yakimaherald.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Flerald-Republic . 
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DATE:  Wednesday,  Duly  05,  2006 

Navajo  Nation  Council  delegates  will  be  arriving  at  the  Council's  Summer 
Session  the  old-fashioned  way  - by  horseback  and  by  wagon. 

This  is  the  seventh  year  that  Willie  Grayeyes  will  be  heading  a horse 
ride,  this  year  beginning  from  Navajo  Mountain,  Utah  on  Duly  10.  Council 
delegates  from  the  Eastern  Navajo  Chapters  are  also  organizing  a horse 
ride  to  begin  Duly  12  from  Huerfano,  New  Mexico.  Both  groups  will  arrive 
at  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  Chamber  in  Window  Rock,  Arizona,  the  morning 
of  Duly  17,  2006. 

Also  arriving  that  morning  will  be  2nd  Annual  Wagon  Ride,  sponsored  by 
Council  delegates  Harriet  K.  Becenti  and  Alice  W.  Benally.  The  wagon  ride 
will  begin  on  Duly  10  from  Nageezi  Chapter. 

The  annual  horse  rides  and  wagon  ride  to  the  Summer  Session  give  Council 
delegates  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  the  Chapters  and  the  people  of  the 
Navajo  Nation.  The  theme  for  the  horse  ride  is  "Honoring  the  Dine'  and 
Their  Way  of  Life." 

The  tentative  schedules  for  the  horse  rides  and  the  wagon  ride  are 
posted  on  the  Council  website  at  the  following  web  addresses: 

COUNCIL  DELEGATES  CONTINUE  ANNUAL  TRADITION 
Navajo  Mountain: 

http://www.navajonationcouncil.org/Duly-pr/Horse-Ride-Nav-Mtn . pdf 
Huerfano : 

http: //www. navajonationcouncil . org/ Duly-pr/Horse- Ride -Huerfano. pdf 
Wagon  Ride: 

http://www.navajonationcouncil.org/Duly-pr/Wagon-Ride.pdf 
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Tribal  council  goes  into  executive  session  to  discuss  Bennett  Freeze 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
Duly  3,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Despite  objections  to  keep  Friday's  special 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  meeting  open  so  the  Navajo  people 
might  have  some  idea  of  what  they're  giving  and  getting  in  a proposed 
Bennett  Freeze  agreement,  IGR  voted  6-2  for  executive  session  at  the 
request  of  the  attorney  general. 

Hopi  tribal  elders  and  religious  leaders  signed  off  on  the  agreement  in 
August  2004.  Navajo  Nation  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie  said,  "You 
may  have  read  a couple  years  ago  where  the  Hopi  approved  the  version  of 
this  settlement  agreement.  It's  called  an  intergovernmental  compact. 

"In  reference  to  the  negotiating,  we  finished  the  negotiations  in 
Danuary.  That's  the  final  copy.  The  Hopi,  for  whatever  reason,  adopted  a 
prior  version,  so  they  will  have  to  go  back"  to  the  tribal  council  to  have 
any  changes  approved,  if  they  so  choose,  he  said. 

Denetsosie  said  he,  attorney  Terry  Fenzel,  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission 
Chairman  Raymond  Bitsui,  the  counsel  for  the  Hopi  tribe  and  others  met  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "At  that  time  we  gave  them  the  documents  and  all 
exhibits . " 

Rather  than  revealing  details  of  the  agreement  at  that  time,  he  said, 
"This  agreement  we  did  not  want  to  bring  to  the  council  until  we  had 
assurance  from  the  federal  government  that  we  would  be  in  a position  to 
concur  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

"Recently,  I've  been  advised  informally  that  they  have  no  objections  in 
reference  to  informal  concurrence  with  the  documents,  so  that  is  the 
reason  why  we  want  to  move  forth  with  the  legislation  adopting  the 
intergovernmental  agreement,"  Denetsosie  said. 

"It  has  been  a longstanding  litigation.  It's  been  since  1974  that  it's 
been  ongoing.  Mr.  Fenzel  has  been  involved  in  every  stage  of  the 
litigation  and  the  negotiation.  We  have  had  two  negotiating  teams  on  this. 

Denetsosie  said  Kelsey  Begaye  and  a prior  legislative  counsel  worked  on 
it  first,  then  when  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  took  office, 
Denetsosie  and  Chief  Legislative  Counsel  Raymond  Etsitty  continued  work  on 
the  negotiations. 

"We've  had  the  assistance  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission,  and 
attorney  Britt  Clapham  has  been  there,"  he  said. 

"With  that  we  will  go  ahead  and  proceed  with  the  substance  of  the  report 
and  I would  like  to  request,  that  because  this  is  ongoing  litigation,  that 
we  go  into  executive  session." 

IGR  member  Hope  MacDonald-LoneTree  (Toh  Nanees  Dizi/Coalmine  Canyon), 
who  represents  constituents  affected  by  the  Bennett  Freeze,  objected.  "I 
would  like  to  request  that  this  session  be  on  record,"  she  said. 

Delegate  Omer  Begay  Dr.  (Cornfields/Greasewood  Springs/Klagetoh/Wide 
Ruins)  opposed  keeping  the  session  open. 

"I  think  the  idea  of  going  on  record  is  a good  intent,  however,  in  the 
long  run  we  would  be  opening  ourselves  to  the  position  that  we're  going  to 
expose  ourselves  to,  and  I don't  want  to  see  that  until  the  settlement  is 
done.  Therefore,  I would  like  to  move  to  go  into  executive  session." 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  asked  for  a second  on 
the  motion.  "As  I understand,  the  report  is  an  hour  and  a half,"  he  said. 
Delegate  Curran  Hannon  (Oak  Springs/St.  Michaels)  seconded  the  motion. 


Before  going  into  executive  session,  in  response  to  a question  from 
MacDonald-LoneTree,  attorney  Fenzel  told  IGR  members,  "I  have  been  the 
lawyer  for  the  Navajo  Nation  for  almost  32  years,  in  a very  important 
piece  of  litigation  that  involves  7 million  acres  of  Navajo  land.  We  are 
at  the  point  where  the  negotiating  team  would  like  to  present  to  the 
council  the  proposed  settlement  at  this  time. 

"The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  can  understand  the 
significance  of  this  only  if  I discuss  the  issues  in  litigation  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of  Navajo  positions,  the  classical  outcomes, 
the  risks  ...  If  we  are  not  in  executive  session,  I will  have  a very  short 
presentation  and  will  not  say  much.  I am  perfectly  happy  to  do  it  either 
way,"  Fenzel  said. 

"As  Mr.  Begaye  has  said,  there  is  a risk  of  waiving  attorney-client 
privilege  anytime  we  bring  this  out  in  a public  meeting,  particularly  if  a 
member  of  the  press  is  present,  and  that  is  precisely  the  risks  that  we 
would  make"by  having  the  discussion  in  open  session,  he  said. 

Executive  session  was  approved  6-2  by  IGR,  with  MacDonald-LoneTree  and 
Leonard  Chee  offering  the  dissenting  votes. 

President  Shirley  sent  a letter  Dune  27  to  Speaker  Morgan  urging  a 
special  session  so  that  council  could  give  its  approval.  "I  believe  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  and  needs  to  be  presented  to  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council  for  their  acquiescence,"  Shirley  said.  "I  believe  the  Flopi  Tribal 
Council  is  doing  the  same." 

Flopi  Tribal  Chairman  Ivan  Sidney  said,  "The  agreement  now  scheduled  for 
presentation  to  the  Navajo  Council  was  delivered  to  Navajo  for  their 
consideration  in  2004.  It  is  not  the  Flopi  who  is  holding  back  the  Navajo 
people ! " 
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American  Indians  may  lose  a path  to  med  school 
Albuquerque  Tribune 
By  MARY  DANE  SMETANKA 
Duly  4,  2006 

American  Indian  doctors  are  rare,  but  Katie  Cannon  knew  one  when  she  was 
growing  up  on  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  northwestern  Minnesota. 
She  liked  Dr.  Ed  LaDue.  Fie  was  always  chewing  gum,  and  he  always  seemed 
happy. 

LaDue  was  one  of  two  Indians  to  enter  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School  in  1972,  when  it  began  making  special  efforts  to  recruit 
Indians.  Cannon,  27,  who  starts  medical  school  this  fall,  could  be  one  of 
the  last  to  benefit  from  federally  funded  programs  that  encourage  the 
search . 

Funding  ends  Sept.  1 for  the  Center  for  American  Indian  and  Minority 
Flealth,  one  of  three  centers  in  U.S.  medical  schools  that  focus  on 
encouraging  Indians  to  go  into  health  professions.  That  will  cut  its 
budget  by  83  percent,  from  $1,325  million  to  $225,000. 

At  risk  are  programs  that  work  with  talented  middle-school  and  high- 
school  youth  and  college  undergraduates.  Those  programs  helped  the 
University  of  Minnesota  graduate  more  than  100  Indian  physicians  since 
1990,  more  than  all  but  one  other  American  university. 

Dr.  Ed  Flaller  was  one  of  the  faculty  members  in  Duluth  who  started 
recruiting  Indians  into  the  Medical  School.  Now  retired,  he  calls  the 
federal  budget  cut  "unconscionable."  Nationwide,  funding  was  eliminated 


for  all  centers  of  minority  health,  except  those  at  historically  black 
colleges . 

"The  people  who  have  been  here  have  been  role  models  and  an  inspiration 
to  students,"  Haller  said.  "I  remember  one  student  who  said  he  had  been 
told  that  he  should  be  a truck  driver.  That  sort  of  thing  just  brings 
tears  to  your  eyes." 

University  officials  hope  that  the  school  can  redirect  enough  money  to 
restore  at  least  half  of  the  cut  funds,  said  Medical  School  Dean  Deborah 
Powell.  The  school  is  lobbying  Minnesota's  congressional  delegation  to  try 
to  get  funding  restored  next  year. 

Powell  credits  the  program  for  the  fact  that  17  of  the  200  students  who 
start  medical  school  on  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth  campuses  this  fall  are 
Indians.  Those  students  come  from  across  the  nation,  drawn  by  the 
opportunity  to  work  on  reservations,  study  with  Indian  doctors  and  take 
classes  dealing  with  issues  such  as  how  medicine  intersects  with 
traditional  healing  practices. 

"To  provide  the  best  health  care  to  patients,  be  they  Caucasian  or 
Somali  or  Hmong  or  American  Indian,  one  has  to  understand  their  culture 
and  beliefs,"  Powell  said.  "We  have  to  have  students  who  come  from  those 
cultures . " 

Dr.  Alan  Johns,  a member  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  was  an  electrical- 
engineering major  on  the  university's  Twin  Cities  campus  in  the  early 
1970s  when  he  got  a call  "out  of  the  blue"  from  Duluth.  Had  he  thought 
about  applying  to  medical  school? 

"I  didn't  know  if  I really  wanted  to  be  a doctor,"  he  said.  Don't  you 
have  to  be  in  a premed  program?  he  asked.  Don't  you  need  better-than- 
perfect  grades?  Convinced  that  he  should  give  it  a shot,  Johns  joined 
LaDue,  who  had  been  working  as  a lab  technician  at  White  Earth,  and 
entered  medical  school  in  1972. 

lohns  said  he  wouldn't  be  a doctor  without  the  program.  He  splits  his 
time  between  teaching  at  the  Medical  School  and  treating  patients  in 
Duluth.  LaDue  practiced  medicine  in  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  for  25  years  before 
his  death  in  lanuary. 

Last  week,  the  center's  endangered  summer  programs  were  in  full  swing, 
lacqueline  Duncan,  a 14-year-old  from  Cold  Spring,  Minn.,  is  thinking 
about  becoming  a nurse. 

"I  was  never  interested  in  the  medical  field;  I thought  it  would  be  too 
hard,"  she  said.  "But  it's  fun  to  learn  about  the  human  body." 

Upstairs,  college  undergraduates  in  the  Native  Americans  into  Medicine 
(NAM)  program  were  learning  how  to  measure  blood  pressure.  Otis  Bitsuie,  a 
21-year-old  Navajo,  came  from  the  University  of  Utah  for  the  summer 
program. 

"Medicine  offers  lots  of  good  opportunities,  and  I'm  pretty  sure  that's 
what  I'll  pursue,"  he  said. 

It's  important  that  Indians  have  contact  with  Indian  doctors,  Bitsuie 
said.  "A  lot  of  natives  don't  have  the  trust  there  (with  doctors  from 
outside  their  culture),"  he  said.  "That  can  make  a very  big  difference.  It 
can  ease  apprehension  if  they  see  a native." 

In  2004,  Katie  Cannon  was  one  of  the  NAM  undergraduates.  "It  boosted  my 
confidence  - this  could  be  reality.  I could  go  to  medical  school." 

Cannon's  path  to  medical  school  was  not  easy.  As  a teen,  she  began 
drinking,  dropped  out  of  school  and  gave  birth  to  her  daughter,  Trudy, 
when  she  was  16.  Eventually  she  graduated  from  high  school  and  went  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Morris,  where  her  father  had  earned  his  degree. 

Cannon  did  well  her  first  quarter  in  college.  But  it  didn't  last.  She 
was  alone  with  her  baby,  missing  her  loving  extended  family.  After  two 
years,  in  academic  trouble,  she  left  Morris  and  returned  to  White  Earth. 

She  worked  in  a tribal  casino  for  a while.  Next  was  a quality-control 
job  in  a factory  that  dehydrated  vegetables.  Watching  an  orange  blur  of 
carrots  roll  by  on  a production  line,  plucking  out  ruined  vegetables,  she 
realized  she  needed  to  return  to  school. 

"I  thought,  'I  need  to  go  back  and  do  something  for  myself  and  other 
people,'  " she  said. 

Cannon  returned  to  Morris.  Another  Indian  student,  seeing  her  talent  in 
calculus,  told  her  she  should  be  a doctor.  Together  they  took  the  first 


step  with  a notoriously  tough  organic-chemistry  class.  Her  friend  dropped 
the  class  (he  is  now  pursuing  a master's  degree  in  public  health).  Cannon 
failed.  Determined,  she  took  it  again  and  got  an  A.  She  did  well  in  her 
other  classes  and  graduated  last  year  with  majors  in  Native  American 
studies  and  anthropology  and  a minor  in  biology. 

She  waited  to  tell  family  that  she  was  aiming  at  medical  school.  "I 
didn't  want  to  disappoint  them/'  she  said.  When  she  did,  her  parents  were 
thrilled.  Her  father  had  been  a good  friend  of  LaDue. 

This  summer.  Cannon  and  other  Indian  students  who  enter  the  Medical 
School  this  fall  are  taking  a histology  (tissues)  course  intended  to  give 
them  a taste  of  the  rigor  and  time-management  issues  that  they'll 
encounter. 

When  Cannon  graduates,  she  wants  to  work  with  Indians. 

"I  remember  what  it's  like  to  go  into  places  and  not  have  people  talk  to 
you,"  she  said.  "I'd  like  to  be  a role  model  for  Native  American  women. 

I'd  like  to  show  them  that  things  can  happen  in  life  and  you  still  make 
good  things  happen." 

She  applied  to  only  one  medical  school.  She  and  Trudy,  now  10,  agreed 
that  Duluth  was  the  only  place  they  were  interested  in. 

"You  see  other  people  who  want  to  do  it,  too,"  Cannon  said.  "You  whave 
companions  in  your  path.  You're  not  alone." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Michigan  tribe  wins  another  ruling  in  state  taxation  battle 
Dune  30,  2006 

A Michigan  tribe  scored  another  court  victory  this  week  in  its  long- 
running  tax  battle  with  the  state. 

Affirming  a federal  judge  who  sided  with  the  tribe,  the  6th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  said  members  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community  can't 
be  forced  to  pay  property  taxes  to  the  state.  By  a 2-1  vote,  the  court 
said  tribal  land  remains  protected  by  an  1854  treaty  signed  with  the 
United  States. 

"As  made  amply  clear  by  Supreme  Court  precedent,  this  court  must  read 
this  ambiguity  in  favor  of  [KBIC]  and  its  members,  and  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  Indian  sovereignty  doctrine  and  the  notion  that  American 
Indian  tribes  enjoy  quasi-sovereignty,"  wrote  Dudge  Eric  L.  Clay  for  the 
majority. 

"This  backdrop  reinforces  [KBIC's]  interpretation  that  the  treaty 
disallowed  involuntary  state  tax  sales,  and  thus  state  taxation,  of  real 
property  held  by  plaintiff  or  its  members,"  the  decision,  dated  Dune  26, 
continued . 

Clay,  a Clinton  nominee,  was  joined  in  the  decision  by  Dudge  Martha 
Craig  Daughtrey,  another  Clinton  pick.  But  Senior  Dudge  Ralph  B.  Guy,  a 
Reagan  nominee,  filed  a dissent  that  said  the  tribe  is  subject  to  state 
taxes . 

Although  Guy's  opinion  was  short,  it  focused  on  a key  question:  Can 
states  can  tax  Indian  land  based  on  language  in  a treaty  or  based  on 
language  in  an  act  of  Congress? 

In  Cass  County  v.  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe,  the  Supreme  Court  focused 
on  the  second  part  of  the  question.  In  the  unanimous  decision,  the 
justices  said  an  act  of  Congress  that  opened  up  a Minnesota  reservation  to 
allotment  was  an  "unmistakably  clear"  sign  that  state  and  local  taxation 
is  allowed. 

In  the  KBIC  case,  there  is  no  such  law  in  place.  But  language  in  the 


1854  treaty  mentions  allotment  of  Chippewa  lands. 

Due  to  the  split  on  a key  issue,  it's  possible  the  case  could  be  reheard 
by  the  full  6th  Circuit.  And  it  could  end  up  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
whose  recent  decisions  have  signaled  that  tribes  will  have  a hard  time 
fighting  off  state  encroachments  on  their  land. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  tribe,  state  taxation  is  an  "an  insult  to  tribal 
sovereignty."  As  far  back  as  1982,  the  tribe  and  the  state  have  been 
battling  over  property  taxes  on  the  59,840-acre  L'Anse  Reservation. 

The  tribe  has  won  nearly  every  step  of  the  way,  at  least  in  the 
courtroom.  It's  the  Michigan  Tax  Commission  that  has  been  putting  up 
roadblocks,  sometimes  in  direct  contravention  to  court  rulings  in  the 
tribe's  favor. 

The  current  case  involves  property  taxes  but  the  state  and  the  tribe  are 
also  at  odds  over  tobacco  taxes,  sales  taxes  and  car  use  taxes.  In  April 
2005,  the  Michigan  Tax  Tribunal  ordered  the  state  to  refund  money  to  a 
tribal  member  for  an  illegal  tax. 
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Rocky  Boy's  Reservation's  long  quest  for  Elwell  water  begins  to  bear  fruit 
By  KIM  SKORNOGOSKI 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
Duly  3,  2006 

ROCKY  BOY  AGENCY  - Construction  crews  are  in  high  gear  laying  pipes, 
digging  dams  and  building  tanks  - all  to  get  ready  for  water  that  won't 
arrive  for  another  decade. 

After  eight  years  of  negotiations  and  jumping  through  bureaucratic  hoops, 
the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  reached  an  agreement  of  its  water  rights  in  1999. 

The  compact  gave  the  tribe  rights  to  10,000  of  the  one  million  acre-feet 
stored  in  Lake  Elwell  and  called  for  building  a water  treatment  plant  and 
a 50-mile  pipeline. 

Even  though  construction  won't  start  until  the  end  of  August  on  the  $267 
million  project,  the  agreement  kick  started  work  on  the  reservation  to 
prepare  for  the  water's  arrival. 

"Everywhere  you  go,  we're  doing  upgrades  to  the  system,"  said  Tony 
Belcourt,  CEO  of  the  tribe's  Chippewa  Cree  Construction  Corporation.  "A 
lot  of  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  are  starting  to  fall  into  place." 

And  none  too  soon  as  the  current  well  system  is  running  dry  because  of 
years  of  drought  and  an  exploding  population.  According  to  the  census,  the 
population  grew  38  percent  from  1990  to  2000.  Conflicting  estimates  put 
the  population  between  2,600  and  4,200. 

Though  its  water  rights  compact  instigated  construction  of  the  pipeline, 
the  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  is  at  the  end  of  it  and  will  be  one  of  the 
last  communities  to  receive  water. 

But  the  work  officials  are  doing  now  to  improve  the  infrastructure  will 
help  ease  water  shortages  in  the  years  prior  to  the  pipeline's  completion. 

"It's  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  reservation's  needs.  We're  growing  so 
fast,"  Belcourt  said.  "Can  we  maintain  the  current  water  until  that  water 
comes?  That  is  the  main  concern." 

Along  with  funds  for  the  pipeline,  the  settlement  with  the  government 
included  money  for  inf rastructure  improvements.  The  on-site  projects  will 
cost  nearly  $50  million,  all  done  or  contracted  out  by  the  Chippewa  Cree 
Construction  Corporation. 

Tribal  vice  chairman  Bruce  Sunchild  said  infrastructure  improvements 
were  rare  before  the  settlement. 


"The  well  system  is  really  limited/'  he  said.  "With  the  drought,  a lot 
of  the  wells  have  gone  dry." 

The  tribe  stores  300,000  gallons  of  water  from  several  wells  in  eight 
tanks  around  the  reservation,  then  pipelines  transport  the  water  to  homes. 

The  current  pipes  were  installed  in  the  mid-1970s  and  are  made  of  clay 
and  asbestos.  Belcourt  said  the  pipes  weren't  made  to  handle  the  water 
pressure  from  the  30-inch  pipeline  crossing  the  Hi-Line. 

As  a result,  much  of  the  work  to  date  has  been  replacing  the  old  line 
with  6-inch  plastic  pipe. 

In  order  to  help  alleviate  a housing  shortage,  the  tribe  received  180 
old  homes  during  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base's  remodel.  But  without  water  and 
sewer  lines,  many  of  those  homes  remain  empty. 

Pipes  are  now  being  laid  to  connect  new  housing  communities  with  the 
main  water  system,  which  will  allow  people  to  move  in  right  away. 

The  tribe  used  some  of  the  infrastructure  money  to  buy  heavy  machinery  - 
dump  trucks,  bulldozers,  graders  and  a roller.  All  that  equipment  will  be 
used  when  the  construction  company  begins  work  on  the  Hi-Line  pipeline. 

The  local  projects  give  construction  crews  on-the-job  experience,  which 
will  be  important  when  they  move  to  the  bigger  pipeline. 

"When  these  projects  are  done  and  they  go  to  work  for  a contractor, 
he'll  love  to  have  them  because  they're  good,  experienced  workers,"  said 
Larry  Kuhlman,  a Colorado  contractor  who  is  supervising  the  construction 
of  two  dams  on  the  reservation. 

The  tribe  hired  college  students  studying  environmental  and  civil 
engineering  to  help  on  the  dam  projects,  giving  them  on-the-job  experience 
as  well. 

"The  unemployment  rate  being  as  high  as  it  is  on  the  reservation,  we'd 
like  to  keep  as  much  of  the  work  here  as  we  can,"  Sunchild  said. 

Located  eight  miles  east  of  Box  Elder  and  19  miles  south  of  Havre, 
Bonneau  Dam  captures  water  from  Box  Elder  Creek  as  it  flows  out  of  the 
Bear  Paw  Mountains  on  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation. 

The  dam  was  completed  in  2005. 

The  two-year,  $10  million  expansion  project  quadrupled  the  size  of  the 
dam,  enlarging  its  capacity  from  1,000  acre-feet  of  water  to  about  4,000 
acre-feet.  An  acre-foot  is  the  amount  of  water  it  takes  to  cover  one  acre 
of  land  one  foot  deep. 

A pipeline  will  connect  Bonneau  to  Brown's  Reservoir,  located  a few 
miles  east  of  Box  Elder.  The  pipeline  will  allow  Brown's  Reservoir  to  be 
filled  either  from  Box  Elder  Creek  or  the  Hi-Line  pipeline. 

Crews  are  currently  working  long  hours  to  raise  the  reservoir  walls  40 
feet  at  the  lowest  point.  The  reservoir's  capacity  will  increase  from  40 
acre-feet  to  700  acre-feet. 

Located  near  the  tribe's  Dry  Fork  Farms,  the  project  will  allow 
sprinkler  irrigation  on  330  acres  at  a time.  Water  was  previously  wasted 
because  it  traveled  through  ditches  to  reach  the  agriculture  land. 

The  new  system  will  allow  the  tribe  to  add  new  crops,  beyond  the  spring 
wheat  and  barley  they  previously  grew. 

The  reservoirs  also  are  near  where  the  Northern  Winz  Casino  is  being 
built  off  Highway  87. 

The  27,000-square-foot  casino  will  hold  400  Vegas-style  gaming  machines 
with  big  jackpots,  he  said.  The  attraction  will  feature  a 100-seat  upscale 
restaurant,  a sports  bar  and  a convenience  store. 

By  next  summer,  the  tribe  hopes  to  have  a hotel  and  RV  park.  Future 
plans  include  building  a golf  course. 

All  those  businesses  will  need  water,  Belcourt  said. 

Additionally,  Brown's  Reservoir  will  be  stocked  with  fish,  opening  the 
area  up  for  recreation,  including  swimming. 

In  order  to  encourage  usage,  construction  crews  will  gravel  and  smooth 
out  the  road  to  the  reservoir. 

"It's  a big  accomplishment,"  Kuhlman  said  of  the  tribe's  work.  "It's 
something  to  be  proud  of." 

Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Kim  Skornogoski  at  791-6574, 

800-438-6600  or  kskornog@greatfal.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  project  draws  'tremendous  interest' 

Betty  Beard 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Duly  5,  2006 

Potential  tenants  already  are  showing  a "tremendous  interest"  in  a 
proposed  11,000-acre  development  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  an 
Ahwatukee  Foothills  developer  told  landowners  in  the  first  in  a series  of 
informational  meetings. 

Developer  Will  Graven  said  a key  component  is  plans  to  develop  the  World 
War  II-era  Memorial  Airfield  on  the  reservation. 

"The  airport  being  brought  back  to  life  will  be  important,"  Graven  said. 
"There  is  definite  interest  (from  potential  tenants) . Definitely  the 
airport  helps." 

Fie  did  not  identify  any  potential  tenants  because  he  said  it  is  still 
too  early. 

About  1,000  people  showed  up  Saturday  for  a lunch  meeting  at  the 
Sheraton  Wild  Horse  Pass  Resort  & Spa,  the  first  in  a series  of  meetings. 
Graven,  president  of  North  American  Building  & Development  LLC  in  Phoenix, 
said  he  spent  at  least  $65,000  on  the  gathering. 

The  proposed  development  would  include  retail,  industrial  and  office 
buildings  and  possibly  housing  for  community  members.  It  would  stretch 
from  the  Santan  Freeway  south  to  Riggs  Road  and  from  Price  to  Maricopa 
Roads,  excluding  the  Firebird  Lake  area. 

Graven  called  the  reservation  land  a "spectacular  location"  and  later 
estimated  the  acreage  could  be  worth  about  $2  billion. 

But  Randall  Ruiz,  acting  director  of  the  Maricopa/Queen  Creek  Landowners 
Association,  said  the  project  is  complex  and  meetings  with  landowners  and 
the  tribal  government  could  take  about  a year.  The  association  and  Graven 
are  partners  in  the  project. 

"The  timing  of  the  project  is  good,  but  it  is  certainly  going  to  be  a 
long  process,"  he  said. 

Sun  Lakes  residents  have  opposed  development  of  Memorial  Airfield 
because  they  fear  it  could  result  in  aircraft  noise.  The  runway  points 
toward  Sun  Lakes. 

Greg  Patterson,  a spokesman  for  North  American,  said  Graven  is  working 
with  two  groups  of  landowners,  those  representing  the  11,000  acres  and 
another  group  that  wants  to  develop  the  airport.  Patterson  said  they  are 
separate  projects. 

Cecil  Antone,  president  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community's  Airport 
Authority  Board,  said  again  Monday  that  there  are  no  definite  plans  to 
develop  the  airport  because  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  Council  has 
not  approved  a master  plan.  Antone  has  said  previously  that  development  of 
the  airfield  is  probably  at  least  five  or  10  years  away. 

Graven  estimates  there  are  about  4,500  people  who  own  land,  either  in 
the  11,000  acres  or  around  the  airport,  as  a result  of  allotments  given 
their  ancestors  in  the  early  1900s.  Several  people  on  Saturday  said  they 
had  not  known  they  owned  land  until  they  recently  received  letters  from 
the  landowners  association. 

Some  questions  raised  Saturday  from  landowners  included  Graven's 
finances,  his  background  in  working  with  Native  American  communities  and 
details  of  how  the  association  would  work  with  landowners.  Ruiz  said 
questions  will  be  addressed  in  later  meetings  or  newsletters. 

Meanwhile,  some  community  members  who  attended  have  mixed  feelings. 


"I  will  believe  it  when  I see  it,"  said  Sheldon  Blackwater,  40,  a 
teaching  assistant.  Blackwater  also  said  he  would  like  to  see  about  half 
the  11,000  acres  remain  as  it  is,  as  desert  or  farms,  and  half  developed. 

Georgette  Chase,  a former  council  member,  said  she  worries  developers 
are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  community  members  who  don't  have  a lot  of 
experience  with  businesses. 

Chase  also  worries  that  too  much  of  the  reservation  will  be  turned  over 
to  developers  and  too  little  left  to  farming.  She  noted  that  acres  of 
former  farms  in  Chandler  and  Gilbert  have  been  turned  over  to  houses. 

"Where  is  the  food  going  to  come  from?  Why  not  Gila  River?  We  have  got 
water  and  land.  We  are  farmers,"  she  said. 

Iris  Matthew-Holmes,  a secretary  at  the  Chandler  Fire  Department,  called 
the  project  "awesome." 

"It  was  a dream  of  my  dad  to  have  something  become  of  his  land," 
Matthew-Holmes  said. 

Landowners,  she  said,  have  not  been  able  to  build  houses  on  their  land 
because  there  isn't  water  or  electricity. 
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Report  looks  at  the  power  of  Indian  businesses 
Billions  in  receipts,  Oklahoma  high  on  list 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Native  American  Times 
Duly  5,  2006 

A new  report  on  the  economic  power  of  Native  business  owners  reveals 
that  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  had  receipts  of  $26.9 
billion . 

The  censes  bureau  study  looks  at  figures  from  2002  and  shows  that 
Oklahoma  tops  the  chart  in  several  categories,  including  states  with  the 
highest  number  of  companies  owned  by  tribal  members.  There  were  17,097 
Native-run  businesses  in  the  state,  second  only  to  California's  38,125. 

The  national  total  is  201,387.  Texas,  New  York  and  Florida  rounded  out  the 
top  five. 

Oklahoma's  Indian  companies  represent  just  over  eight-percent  of  the 
state's  total  businesses. 

The  city  with  the  most  Indian-owned  firms  is  New  York,  with  Los  Angeles 
second  and  the  New  Mexico  town  of  Gallup  ranking  third. 

The  survey  defined  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  native-owned  businesses 
as  firms  in  which  Natives  own  51  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  or  equity  of 
the  business. 

Other  information  from  the  report: 

- Nearly  3-in-10  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  operated 
in  construction  and  other  services  (such  as  personal  services,  and 
repair  and  maintenance). 

- Almost  l-in-8  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  had  paid 
employees.  These  24,498  businesses  employed  more  than  191,270  people  and 
generated  revenues  of  nearly  $22  billion,  or  about  $897,489  per  firm. 

- There  were  3,631  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  with 
receipts  of  $1  million  or  more.  These  firms  accounted  for  1.8  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  native-owned  firms  and 
more  than  64  percent  of  their  total  receipts. 

- There  were  178  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  with  100 
employees  or  more,  generating  nearly  $5.3  billion  in  gross  receipts 


(24  percent  of  the  total  revenue  for  American  Indian-  and  Alaska 
native-owned  employer  firms). 

- American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  businesses  with  no  paid 
employees  numbered  176,889  with  receipts  of  $4.9  billion.  Average 
receipts  of  these  businesses  were  $27,623  per  firm. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe  gets  to  ask  again  on  Duly  12 
By  Venita  Denkins 
Staff  writer 
Duly  2,  2006 

PEMBROKE  - Tribal  leaders  could  be  presenting  their  case  for  federal 
recognition  before  a congressional  committee  sometime  this  summer. 

A hearing  on  the  Lumbee  Acknowledgment  Act  is  scheduled  for  Duly  12  in 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

It  would  be  the  third  time  since  2003  that  tribal  members  have  made 
their  pitch  to  congressional  leaders.  The  last  time  was  in  April  2004. 

The  hearing  will  be  the  latest  effort  to  obtain  federal  recognition,  a 
status  the  Lumbees  have  been  seeking  for  50  years.  Full  recognition  would 
bring  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  education,  health,  housing  and 
economic  development  programs. 

The  Lumbee  Act  of  1956  recognized  the  tribe  as  American  Indian,  but  it 
failed  to  provide  the  benefits  that  other  federally  recognized  tribes 
receive. 

"Congress  never  finished  the  job  that  it  started  in  1956,"  said  Lawrence 
Locklear,  Tribal  Speaker  for  the  Lumbee  Tribal  Council.  "...We  just  want 
the  same  benefits  as  other  federally  recognized  tribes." 

U.S.  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole  and  U.S.  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre  submitted  bills  in 
February  2003  to  give  the  tribe  federal  recognition.  The  bill  stalled  in 
the  Senate  and  remained  in  the  Flouse  Resources  Committee.  McIntyre  and 
Dole  resubmitted  their  bills  in  Danuary  2005.  Those  bills  are  still  in 
committee. 

Tribal  officials  say  their  efforts  have  been  hampered  by  a lack  of  money 
for  lobbyists  and  by  opposition  from  other  tribes  with  political  influence. 

"You  have  other  federally  recognized  tribes  that  do  not  want  us  to  be 
members  of  the  country  club,"  Locklear  said. 

For  the  past  month,  tribal  leaders  have  held  events  to  garner  support 
for  the  recognition  bills  that  are  pending  in  Congress.  Those  events  were 
also  planned  in  observance  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Lumbee  Act, 
which  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  signed  on  Dune  7,  1956. 

"Fifty  years  ago,  it  was  a select  few  who  were  pushing  it,"  Locklear 
said.  "By  getting  members  involved,  it  will  give  tribal  members  a sense  of 
ownership  in  the  federal  recognition  process." 

During  this  weekend's  Lumbee  Homecoming,  tribal  leaders  are  encouraging 
members  to  write  their  congressional  representatives. 

Some  members  of  Congress  think  the  tribe  should  go  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  gain  recognition,  but  that's  not  an  option,  Locklear 
said . 

"We  contend  that  language  in  the  1956  Act  bars  us  from  going  through" 
the  bureau,  he  said. 

"I  think,  ultimately,  the  Lumbee  tribe  will  get  federal  recognition," 
Locklear  said.  "It's  just  the  matter  of  moving  those  stumbling  blocks  out 
of  the  way. " 

Dole  continues  to  make  federal  recognition  a priority,  said  a spokesman 


from  hen  office.  She  is  working  with  Sen.  Richard  Burr,  who  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  to  gain  more  support  from  her  colleagues. 
McIntyre  said  he  is  also  continuing  to  push  the  legislation. 

"The  time  has  long  since  passed  to  right  this  wrong,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  Fayetteville  (NC)  Observer. 
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Entrepreneur  helps  tribes 

Native  roots  drive  wastewater  treatment  firm 
Max  Harman 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Duly  2,  2006 

Himrny  Alvarez  has  found  success  as  an  engineer  and  builder  without 
compromising  his  tribal  values. 

Fie  is  a big  man  with  a long  silver  ponytail  that  is  partially  covered  by 
a trademark  cowboy  hat.  His  warm  demeanor  and  beaming  smile  instantly  put 
anyone  at  ease. 

On  his  office  wall.  Native  American  art  shares  space  with  maps  of 
various  Native  American  reservations  and  a poster  of  "common  activated 
sludge  micro  organisms." 

His  Mesa-based  company,  Plumas  Consulting  Inc.,  designs  and  builds 
wastewater-treatment  facilities  exclusively  for  Native  American 
communities . 

In  doing  so,  he  has  improved  the  health  and  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
whose  communities  often  had  decrepit  sewer  systems  and,  in  some  cases, 
none  at  all.  He  is  known  on  Native  American  reservations  across  the 
country. 

"I've  always  been  proud  of  my  heritage,  and  it  makes  me  feel  good  to 
help  other  Native  Americans,"  he  said. 

In  his  spare  time,  he  makes  traditional  leather  hair  bands  like  the  one 
that  holds  his  silver  hair  back  into  a long  tail.  It's  an  item  that  has 
been  made  by  his  tribe  for  centuries. 

Plumas,  which  means  feather  in  many  Native  American  languages,  has 
benefited  from  Indian  gaming,  which  is  giving  tribes  across  the  country 
the  financial  wherewithal  to  improve  the  inf rastructure  in  their 
communities . 

"The  first  priority  for  the  money  is  to  improve  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  tribal  members,  and  that  has  often  included  new  wastewater  systems, 
,"  he  said. 

Plumas  has  built  such  systems  for  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  Bear  River 
Tribe  and  the  La  Holla  Reservation  in  California,  the  St.  Croix  tribe  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  Sioux  Nation  in  South  Dakota. 

Alvarez  and  his  business  were  honored  Hune  16  with  the  annual  First 
American  Leadership  Award  for  Entrepreneurship  presented  by  the  National 
Center  for  American  Indian  Enterprise  Development. 

He's  currently  working  on  the  design  for  a wastewater-treatment  plant 
that  will  serve  a $300  million  casino  and  resort  hotel  his  tribe  is 
building  near  San  Diego. 

Alvarez,  59,  is  one  of  63  members  of  the  Hamul  Tribe  in  San  Diego  County, 
one  of  13  tribes  that  comprise  the  Kumeyaay  Nation. 

"He's  one  of  the  hardest-working  people  I know,"  said  Hamul  Tribal 
Chairman  Lee  Acebedo.  "He  bends  over  backwards  for  his  clients." 

But  Acebedo  also  knows  Alvarez  as  a good  friend.  "He's  loyal  and  always 
there  for  his  friends,"  he  said. 

Alvarez  moved  to  Arizona  10  years  ago  for  relief  from  painful  rheumatoid 


arthritis  that  was  aggravated  by  San  Diego's  climate.  It  was  about  that 
time  that  he  formed  his  business. 

He  previously  worked  as  a consultant  helping  non-Native  American 
contactors  obtain  construction  work  on  the  reservations. 

Eventually  he  was  approached  by  several  tribes  and  asked  to  form  his  own 
business  to  do  the  work  he  was  arranging  for  the  outside  companies. 

"They  were  more  comfortable  dealing  with  me/'  he  said. 

His  business  now  grosses  between  $5  million  and  $10  million  a year  and 
has  seven  in-house  employees  and  about  20  in  the  field. 

He  maintains  close  contact  with  the  lamul  Tribe,  and  often  returns  to 
the  lamul  Indian  Village  for  ceremonies  and  other  events. 

He  started  working  construction  with  his  father  in  San  Diego  and  used 
those  skills,  plus  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  grants,  to  obtain  degrees  in 
economics  and  engineering  from  the  University  of  California-San  Diego. 

"I  started  with  a pick  and  shovel  out  of  the  back  of  my  car,"  he  said. 

After  college,  Alvarez  spent  a year  at  California  Western  School  of  Law 
in  San  Diego  before  dropping  out  due  to  family  pressures. 

"I  fancied  myself  as  a high-powered  corporate  attorney,  but  it  wasn't  in 
the  cards." 

But  Alvarez  wouldn't  trade  any  of  his  experiences. 

"This  is  the  most  interesting  and  rewarding  work  I've  done  my  entire 
career,"  he  said. 
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S'Klallam  Tribe  is  showing  its  pride 
By  Annie  Tietje 
Duly  5,  2006 

LITTLE  BOSTON  - The  release  of  the  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe's  2005 
annual  report  showed  in  numbers  that  the  tribe  is  improving  and  where  the 
money  was  going.  But  it's  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  indication  of  how 
well  the  tribe  is  doing  culturally  through  statistics. 

The  largest  project  the  tribe  is  working  on,  said  Tribal  Special 
Projects  Director  Greg  Anderson,  is  the  new  Little  Boston  Library,  which 
will  be  finished  in  2007  and  complete  the  House  of  Knowledge  complex.  With 
that  in  the  works,  the  tribe's  budget  committee  will  meet  in  September  to 
review  annual  funds  and  discuss  potential  projects. 

One  proposal  that  is  in  the  works  is  creating  a system  of  trails 
throughout  the  S'Klallam  reservation,  Anderson  said. 

"There  are  no  sidewalks  available,"  he  said.  "The  idea  is  to  create  a 
trail  system  that  will  connect  all  the  areas  of  the  tribe  together.  It 
will  be  a place  to  exercise  and  a safe  way  to  get  around  for  people  who 
live  on  the  reservation . " 

The  projects  aim  to  improve  the  community,  but  there  are  already  several 
programs  in  place  that  are  supporting  traditional  tribal  values. 

"The  tribe  has  seen  a massive  improvement,  particularly  because  of 
education  that  has  been  gained,"  Anderson  said.  "As  the  educational  levels 
have  come  up,  the  tribe  has  expanded  services,  employment  has  expanded. 
That  makes  a big  big  difference  in  the  way  people  in  the  tribe  act." 

The  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  became  self-governing  in  1992,  Anderson  said, 
and  took  over  many  operations  that  had  been  run  by  state  and  federal 
offices.  This  allowed  the  tribe  to  focus  on  programs  that  supported  issues 
its  members  believed  to  be  important,  among  them  was  education. 

The  tribe  now  provides  a myriad  of  educational  programs  that  promote 


learning  at  all  levels. 

"An  additional  goal  for  the  tribe  is  working  to  educate  all  tribal 
members  so  they  can  better  help  the  community/'  said  Tribal  Career  and 
Education  Director  Dill  Metcalf. 

She  said  the  college  programs  offered  by  the  tribe  - a two-year  degree 
through  Northwest  Indian  College  and  a four-year  degree  offered  by  The 
Evergreen  State  College  - have  been  very  popular  with  tribal  members. 

There  are  currently  70  students  enrolled  in  the  two-year  program. 

The  tribe's  educational  center  also  has  Homework  Club  for  grades  first 
through  sixth,  summer  school  and  tutoring  opportunities  for  different  ages, 
among  other  programs. 

"We're  talking  with  Olympic  College  about  a cultural  program, " Metcalf 
said.  "And  we're  working  with  the  school  district  to  implement  cultural 
based  curriculum  about  our  tribe." 

Another  program  that  has  a lot  to  do  with  children  and  culture  that  is 
thriving  is  the  foster  care  program. 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,  we  only  had  three  homes  on  the  reservation  that 
were  licensed  foster  homes,"  said  Marilyn  Olson,  tribal  director  for 
children  and  families.  "Dolene  Sullivan  set  up  our  program.  Since  Danuary 
of  2005,  we  had  13  licensed  families,  and  we  were  ready  to  license  two 
more. " 

The  foster  care  program  works  hard  to  place  children  in  homes  that  will 
keep  them  in  the  tribal  culture,  Olson  said.  Displaced  children  from  the 
tribe  need  to  stay  in  an  environment  that  will  nurture  their  traditional 
beliefs,  and  Olson  said  with  the  licensing  of  more  families,  that  is 
becoming  more  and  more  possible. 

"Most  satisfying  is  the  pride  you  see  right  here,"  Anderson  said.  "You 
can't  measure  that  people  are  more  interested  in  their  culture.  You  have 
to  see  the  change  in  attitude." 

Copyright  c.  2006  North  Kitsap  Herald. 
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Teachers  taught  how  to  teach  writing,  with  the  Blackfeet  culture  in  mind. 

By  Dohn  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
Duly  5,  2006 

"I  targeted  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  because  I taught  at  Heart  Butte  for 
years,  and  my  kids  come  from  Northern  Piegan  in  Canada,"  said  Laurie 
Smith-Small  Waisted  Bear,  co-director  of  Indian  Education  at  the 
University  of  Montana.  She  and  Blackfeet  Community  College's  Woody  Kipp 
spoke  about  their  collaborative  work  at  the  Niitsitapi  Writing  Project 
held  Dune  5-23  at  BCC. 

BCC  instructor  Woody  Kipp  (left)  and  Montana  Writing  Project  instructor 
Laurie  Smith-Small  Waisted  Bear  (fourth  from  left)  worked  with  10  students 
at  the  BCC  Niitsitapi  Writing  Project,  including  (from  left)  Brenda 
Dohnson,  Beth  Lask,  Anne  Campbell,  Missy  Worthy,  Cut  Bank  visitor  Carol 
Morgan  and  Gail  Bear  Child  Everybody  Talks  About.  Photo  by  Dohn  McGill 

"This  is  the  first  time  a writing  project's  been  held  on  an  Indian 
reservation  since  1978,"  Smith-Small  Waisted  Bear  said.  "It's  a summer 
institute  designed  to  create  teacher-consultants  so  they  can  hold  their 
own  writing  projects." 

Smith-Small  Waisted  Bear  noted  there  was  one  other  tribally  based 
writing  project,  that  located  at  Rosebud  Sioux  in  South  Dakota.  It  is 
Smith-Small  Waisted  Bear's  home  and  the  place  she  met  Woody  Kipp  while  he 
was  teaching  there. 


Ten  students  attended  the  Niitsitapi  Writing  Project,  said  Kipp.  "This 
course  prepares  teachers  to  design,  implement  and  evaluate  methods  of 
integrating  writing  instruction  into  content  area  instruction  with 
Blackfeet  ways  of  knowing,"  states  the  course  purpose.  Kipp  and  Smith- 
-Small  Waisted  Bear  noted  the  course  works  directly  into  Montana's  Indian 
Education  For  All  Act. 

While  the  students  spent  nearly  three  weeks  learning  about  Blackfeet 
ways  of  life,  they  presented  their  own  written  works  in  a public  reading 
at  City  Park  in  Browning  Friday  evening.  Dune  23. 

"I  pushed  for  Browning  this  time,"  said  Smith-Small  Waisted  Bear  of  her 
efforts  to  bring  the  writing  project  to  Blackfeet  country,  "but  in  the 
future  we'll  send  invitations  out  to  all  the  tribal  colleges  and  teachers, 
including  non-Natives . " 

Health-related  issues  such  as  diabetes  also  will  be  studied. 

"It  won't  make  a dent  into  the  problem  unless  the  entire  tribe  buys  into 
the  situation  of  respecting  each  other  and  unity,"  Dacobs  said.  "It's  a 
terrible  situation.  Some  people  don't  have  the  level  of  respect  for  life 
or  their  own  life.  That  needs  to  be  reversed." 

In  2005,  at  least  six  of  the  county's  21  murders  involved  Lumbees 
accused  of  killing  fellow  tribe  members,  according  to  the  Robeson  County 
Sheriff's  Office.  Many  cases  were  drug-related , Lumberton  Police  Chief 
Robert  Grice  said. 

"In  order  to  have  an  impact  on  the  homicide  rate,  we  will  have  to  do 
something  about  drugs  and  have  more  resources  to  deal  with  the  aftermath 
of  drug  use,"  Grice  said. 

Dacobs  said  the  problem  shouldn't  be  the  responsibility  of  police  and 
hopes  tribal  members  will  work  together. 

"This  is  not  just  a law  enforcement  problem.  It  is  a family  and  tribal 
situation,"  Dacobs  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Browning  Glacier  Reporter  - Golden  Triangle  News. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mohawk  Athlete  Overcomes  Stabbing 

By  ARNIE  STAPLETON 

The  Associated  Press 

Duly  6,  2006 

DENVER  - 

Waneek  Horn-Miller,  the  most  decorated  athlete  at  the  North  American 
Indigenous  Games  and  one  of  the  world's  best  water  polo  players,  easily 
could  have  called  it  quits  after  she  was  stabbed  in  the  chest  during  the 
1990  Oka  standoff  in  Canada. 

The  soldier's  bloody  bayonet  didn't  take  her  life,  and  she  realized  even 
at  14  that  if  she  allowed  her  heart  to  fill  with  anger  her  spirit  would  be 
as  broken  as  her  body. 

"It  was  awful.  It  was  really  awful.  I got  post-traumatic  stress  disorder 
from  it.  But  you  can't  give  all  your  power  over  to  that,"  Horn-Miller  said. 
"You  can't  give  them  so  much  power  that  they  take  away  your  dreams." 

Her  visions,  nourished  by  a single  mother  of  four,  were  to  rise  above 
the  drawbacks  she  faced  on  the  Kahnawake  Mohawk  Territory  on  the  south 
shore  of  Montreal,  never  to  back  down  from  the  good  fight. 

Her  stabbing  became  the  symbol  of  the  summer-long  standoff  at  the 
Kanesatake  reserve  in  Oka  between  Mohawks  and  Canadian  authorities  over  a 


proposed  golf  course  expansion,  and  it  served  as  the  briquette  for  a life 
of  accomplishment. 

"I  got  stabbed  and  I kept  thinking,  'I  can  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
explaining  to  people  I was  a great  swimmer,  I was  a great  water  polo 
player,  I was  a great  runner,  but  this  happened  to  me  and  that's  why  I 
didn't  go  on,'"  Horn-Miller  said.  "I  mean,  can  you  imagine?  That's  an 
incredible  amount  of  power  to  give  somebody  who's  done  wrong  to  you." 

Instead,  she's  spent  the  last  16  years  excelling  in  athletics  and 
academics,  serving  as  an  inspiration  to  countless  indigenous  peoples. 

The  first  female  Mohawk  to  compete  at  the  Olympic  Games,  she  served  as 
co-captain  of  Canada's  water  polo  team  at  Sydney  in  2000.  She  runs  the 
native  student  center  at  McGill  University  in  Montreal,  where  she  operates 
a sports  camp  for  elite  athletes,  a hook,  really,  to  interest  them  in  a 
secondary  education. 

Along  the  way,  she's  won  dozens  of  gold  medals  at  the  North  American 
Indigenous  Games. 

"For  me  it's  not  about  winning  tons  of  medals.  It's  just  about  being 
involved,"  said  Horn-Miller,  who  swam  in  the  senior  division  in  Denver 
this  week.  "I'm  still  pretty  competitive.  But  these  games  for  me  has 
changed.  I'm  more  of  a role  model." 

And  not  just  for  the  younger  generation. 

"She's  defended  the  sovereignty  of  our  land,"  said  Olympic  champion 
Billy  Mills,  a Lakota  Sioux  Indian.  "She's  defended  the  existence,  the 
culture,  the  tradition,  the  spirituality  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian 
people  during  her  journey." 

Horn-Miller  isn't  shy  about  revealing  the  thick  scar  just  above  her 
heart  as  she  recounts  for  the  thousandth  time  the  sword  that  sliced 
through  her  flesh  on  that  September  night  16  years  ago. 

"It's  something  that's  a part  of  me,"  she  said.  "I  think  it  represents  a 
lot  of  obstacles  that  our  people  faced,  whether  it's  re-traumatization 
through  the  generations  or  personal  trauma.  Mine  just  happened  on  a 
national  stage." 

She  said  she  felt  obligated  to  turn  her  experience  into  empowerment. 

"We  come  from  a people  that  never  back  down,"  Horn-Miller  said. 

"Whatever  nation  you  are,  we've  all  been  through  trauma  and  if  our 
ancestors  didn't  rise  to  the  occasion  every  time  and  didn't  suffer  and 
didn't  struggle  to  survive,  we  wouldn't  be  here.  And  that's  how  we  develop 
that  grit,  that  toughness  deep  down  when  it  really  matters.  We  have  that 
in  us." 

As  the  more  than  7,000  athletes  from  23  states  and  11  Canadian  provinces 
gathered  in  Colorado  this  week,  Horn-Miller  said  she  was  particularly 
proud  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  leave  their  tribes  to  compete  on  such 
a big,  faraway  stage,  some  of  whom  aspire  to  follow  in  her  footsteps  into 
mainstream  competition. 

"It's  scary,  yeah,  it's  terrifying  to  be  the  first.  It's  lonely,"  Horn- 
Miller  said.  "Let  me  tell  you  it  was  lonely  my  entire  career.  Lonely. 
That's  why  these  games  are  so  important  to  me  because  I get  to  look  around 
and  say,  'My  God.  Native  people  everywhere!'" 

And  when  you're  not  the  anomaly,  when  people  are  staring  at  you  not 
because  of  what  you  are  but  because  of  who  you  are,  sport  is  stripped  to 
its  very  core. 

"You're  not  'the  native'  water  polo  player.  You're  not,  'Oh,  look,  it's 
the  native.'  You're  with  everybody  else  and  it's  boiled  down  to  speed, 
strength,  skill,"  Horn-Miller  said.  "That's  what's  special  about  these 
games . " 

Copyright  c.  1995-2006  The  Terre  Haute  Tribune  Star. 
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What  it  means  to  be  Osage 
Louis  Gray 
Duly  6,  2006 

I typically  do  not  go  on  vacations;  like  other  families  my  "off-time"  is 
usually  devoted  to  tribal  events.  This  year  was  no  different,  except  for 
one  little  detail:  My  grandson  was  being  put  into  the  Osage  I Lon  Ska 
dances.  As  some  of  you  know,  it  is  the  traditional  dance  of  the  Osage 
people.  Or  as  the  late  Morris  Lookout  said,  "it  is  the  one  thing  the 
Osages  agree  on . " 

The  dance  itself  is  a celebration  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  first- 
born son  of  an  Osage  family.  Some  translate  I Lon  Ska  as  "The  Playground 
of  the  First  Son."  That  is  pretty  accurate.  Like  other  cultures,  the  Osage 
placed  a lot  of  emphasis  on  the  raising  of  the  first-born  son  because  he 
would  carry  on  the  family  legacy.  And  like  other  cultures,  much  was 
expected  from  the  First  Son.  Even  more  was  expected  from  the  First 
grandson.  It  goes  off  the  chart  for  the  young  Osage  who  is  the  First 
Grandson  of  two  Osage  families.  Meet  Eli  Red  Eagle.  Fie  is  affectionately 
known  as  "Baby  E,"  to  differentiate  between  him  and  his  father,  my  son-in- 
law  Eli  Red  Eagle. 

So  the  ceremony  conducted  by  families  to  put  the  son  into  Osage  society 
is  full  of  anticipation  and  anxiety  to  do  get  it  right.  For  some  this 
means  putting  the  finest  clothes  on  the  child,  basically  doing  the  best 
they  can  to  make  it  special  for  the  legacy.  Planning  can  take  several 
years.  Enter  my  daughter,  Gina  Red  Eagle,  also  know  known  as  "Sissy,"  a 
name  to  denote  the  oldest  daughter  in  our  family. 

On  my  side  Sissy  is  the  daughter  of  Louis  and  Anita  Eaves  Gray  (now 
Maker).  On  her  Pawnee  side  she  is  the  great-  great  granddaughter  of  Rising 
Sun.  On  her  mothers  side  she  is  the  granddaughter  of  Armeda  Lookout  and 
Henry  and  Dora  Lookout.  Sissy  is  also  the  great-great  granddaughter  of 
beloved  Osage  Chief  Fred  Lookout  and  his  wife,  Dulia  Lookout.  Sissy  also 
claims  lineage  to  Chief  White  Hair  on  her  mother's  side. 

From  my  side.  Sissy  is  the  granddaughter  of  the  late  Andrew  "Buddy"  Gray 
and  Margaret  Gray  of  Pawhuska.  From  my  father's  side  she  is  the 
granddaughter  of  Clarence  and  Deannie  Gray.  She  is  also  the  granddaughter 
of  famed  Band  Chief  Wyu  Hawkee.  On  my  mother's  side  is  a direct  descendant 
of  Band  Chief  Wah  tian  Kah  who  is  given  credit  for  making  the  case  for  the 
Osage  people  to  come  to  Oklahoma.  Sissy  is  also  the  niece  of  present  Osage 
Chief  Dames  Gray. 

On  Baby  E's  paternal  side,  he  is  the  grandson  of  Eddy  and  Mattie 
Redeagle  of  Barnsdall.  Eddy  is  also  fresh  off  his  election  to  the  recently 
created  Osage  Congress.  Eli  is  also  the  grandson  of  Ed  Redeagle  Sr.,  or  as 
he  was  known  to  the  Osage  people,  "Uncle  Ed."  Uncle  Ed  Redeagle  was  the 
long  time  cultural  and  political  leader  of  the  Osage  people  as  a Roadman 
of  the  Native  American  Church,  Head  Committee  man  of  the  I Lon  Ska  dances 
for  Pawhuska,  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Osage  Tribe. 

Eli  is  also  claims  Chief  Paul  Redeagle  and  Governor  Doe,  who  led  the 
Osage  people  to  Oklahoma  in  1872. 

This  makes  his  induction  certainly  anticipated,  but  also  nerve-wracking. 
Much  of  the  worry  was  borne  by  Sissy  and  grandmothers  Mattie  Redeagle  and 
Anita  Maker.  They  were  charged  with  the  task  of  making  the  baby's  outfit. 
Anita  is  a well-known  seamstress  and  maker  of  Osage  clothes.  Mattie  was  to 
take  care  of  the  buckskin  leggings,  shirts  and  otter  hide.  Anita  and  Sissy 
would  make  the  suit.  Eddy  and  I would  stay  out  of  the  way  and  agree  to  do 
anything  else  needing  to  be  done. 

Sissy  wanted  to  make  this  day  special,  so  she  planned  to  do  something 
very  rare:  Bring  Baby  E in  on  a horse.  This  has  only  been  done  once  in  the 
last  couple  of  decades.  I remember  Dim  Ed  Thomas  riding  in  on  a horse. 

The  horse  was  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  Osage  family  during 
the  days  when  the  dance  was  first  introduced  to  our  people.  The  horse 
meant  life  itself.  It  provided  transportation  and  wealth  to  any  family  who 
owned  one.  To  give  a horse  was  the  height  of  value  for  both  the  receiver 


and  given.  It  is  rarely  done  nowadays,  not  because  people  don't  respect 
the  old  tradition  or  can't  afford  one,  but  because  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  a horse  into  the  dances  without  risking  injuries  from  a large  animal 
unaccustomed  to  the  sound  of  bells  on  several  hundred  knees.  The  other 
liabilities  and  worries  are  obvious.  As  was  discussed,  no  one  would  fault 
us  for  bringing  the  horse  to  the  door  of  the  dances  and  then  turning  it 
around  to  rest  in  safer  environs.  But  the  tradition  is  to  have  the  son 
ride  in  and  then  turn  the  reigns  over  to  the  recipient  of  the  gift,  in 
this  case  the  drumkeeper. 

Sissy  wanted  Baby  E to  do  the  whole  thing.  Sissy  and  Eli  found  a nice 
little  paint  horse  that,  as  luck  would  have  it,  had  spent  much  of  his  life 
giving  rides  to  youngsters  at  rodeos.  Buggy,  as  Baby  E named  him,  liked 
children.  But  the  grandpas  thought  it  wise  to  get  the  little  horse 
accustomed  to  the  sound  of  bells.  So  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to  Dune  23rd, 

Buggy  rode  Baby  E complete  with  the  sound  of  bells.  Buggy  did  not  flinch. 

Meanwhile  Sissy  and  the  grandmothers  were  pulling  all  niters  working  on 
the  clothes  for  their  grandson. 

I'm  leaving  so  much  out,  but  I'm  trying  to  hit  the  highlights  as  I 
remember  them. 

It  is  Dune  23rd  and  Baby  E is  scheduled  to  go  in  after  the  first  water 
break  in  the  afternoon.  Per  tradition.  Sissy  can  select  an  honored  member 
of  her  family  to  dress  her  son.  She  chose  the  grandmothers.  While 
relatives  all  around  him  E was  dressed  with  love  and  care.  Nervous 
laughter  punctuated  the  afternoon. 

As  we  all  dressed  the  horse  arrived.  His  blanket  was  prepared  and  the 
eagle  feather  tied  to  the  tail.  Buggy  was  ready. 

To  insure  safety,  Eddy  and  Eli  would  walk  on  both  sides  of  the  horse. 

Baby  E was  going  to  ride  the  horse  right  in  to  the  dance  with  his  family 
walking  right  behind  him. 

Wah  Kon  Tah  must  have  smiled  on  us  all  because  everything  went  well  as 
Baby  E rode  the  horse  into  the  dances  in  a time-honored  tradition.  On  Baby 
E's  head  was  the  hundred-year-old  roach  of  Doe  Redeagle. 

Our  Osage  families  sighed  a breath  of  relief  and  felt  good  that,  like 
other  Osage  families  who  placed  their  beloved  children  into  the  dances,  we 
all  did  the  best  we  could. 
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Excavators  utilizing  eco-friendly  techniques  to  probe  sacred  ground 

Macon  Telegraph 

By  Greg  Bluestein 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Duly  6,  2006 

CARTERSVILLE  - In  a lonely  field  a few  feet  from  the  shade  of  a towering 
American  Indian  mound,  a graying  medicine  man  charts  the  progress  of  the 
crew  probing  his  ancestral  stomping  grounds  for  ruins. 

Tim  Thompson,  the  soft-spoken  spiritual  leader  for  the  ceremonial 
Hickory  Ground,  scribbles  measurements  on  a crisp  white  tablet  as  a 
ground-penetrating  radar  system  rolls  across  the  grassy  pasture,  yielding 
a series  of  blips  and  dips  on  a colorless  computer  screen. 

In  a few  days,  the  data  they  painstakingly  record  will  be  used  to  jot  a 
map  of  ancient  structures  and  relics  buried  deep  in  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Etowah  Indian  Mounds  site  in  northwest  Georgia.  Yet  even  if  the  data  can 
pinpoint  exactly  where  American  Indian  artifacts  are  buried,  Thompson 
would  just  as  rather  leave  them  alone. 


"To  uSj  preservation  means  putting  something  in  the  ground  and  leaving 
it  there/'  said  Thompson,  a member  of  the  Henrietta,  Okla. -based  Muscogee 
Nation,  which  once  settled  the  area.  "To  a non-Indian  perspective,  it 
means  keeping  it  pretty." 

As  he  speaks,  the  archaeologist  standing  next  to  him  can't  help  but  sag 
his  shoulders. 

Adam  King  has  dedicated  his  career  to  unearthing  the  ruins  locked 
beneath  the  site  in  hopes  of  shedding  more  light  on  how  the  land's  first 
settlers  lived.  Word  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  excavate  parts  of  the 
site  is,  to  say  the  least,  discouraging. 

"I'd  be  disappointed  if  we  couldn't  excavate,"  he  responded.  "But  it's 
not  my  history  to  do  with  what  I want.  And  I've  come  to  terms  with  that." 

King  is  on  the  vanguard  of  a group  of  conscientious  archaeologists,  a 
class  of  excavators  dedicated  to  studying  ruins  but  also  seeking  to 
cooperate  with  the  natives  who  want  to  keep  the  land  unscathed. 

By  its  very  nature.  King's  hesitancy  to  dig  up  the  ancient  site  clashes 
with  one  of  the  main  tenets  of  excavators:  To  investigate  ruins  and 
uncover  the  secrets  locked  within  the  ground.  Yet  King  and  others  have 
turned  to  a new  set  of  tools  to  scout  for  relics  without  actually 
upsetting  the  ancient  grounds. 

On  one  side  of  the  mounds,  a group  of  University  of  Texas  graduate 
students  pushes  a wheelbarrow-like  instrument  across  stretches  of  land  to 
gauge  the  magnetism  of  the  soil,  to  find  burned  areas  and  filled-in  holes. 
Down  a stretch  of  rocky  path,  students  from  Texas  State-San  Marcos  uses 
the  radar  system  to  delve  how  far  down  the  objects  may  be. 

When  taken  together,  the  remote  access  tools  can  give  scientists  a 
measurement  of  where  and  how  deep  priceless  artifacts  can  be  found.  Last 
year,  the  remote  sensors  generated  a black  and  white  map  on  the  top  of  the 
site's  64-foot  mound,  revealing  what  was  once  a complex  of  buildings. 

"It's  kind  of  like  doing  an  X-Ray.  It's  not  replacing  excavation  but 
allows  us  to  pinpoint  it,  to  be  really  specific,"  said  Chet  Walker,  a 
University  of  Texas  graduate  student  who  spent  a week  scouting  the  area. 

It's  very  different  from  the  techniques  that  once  dominated  the  digging 
scene,  when  scientists  could  cordon  off  entire  areas  and  uncover  vast 
tracts  of  land.  The  Etowah  mounds  were  not  immune  to  this  spree,  and  some 
9 percent  of  the  54-acre  site  were  excavated  in  different  phases  until 
officials  tightened  regulations.  Now  researchers  must  gain  approval  from 
state  officials  and  American  Indian  groups  before  putting  a shovel  in  the 
ground . 

"We  used  to  be  able  to  dig  wherever  the  hell  we  wanted  and  do  with  it 
what  we  wanted,"  King  said.  "Now  it's  not  that  simple.  And  I don't  have  a 
problem  with  that." 

The  area  he  hopes  to  study  fans  out  from  a series  of  clean-shaven  mounds 
that  once  were  a status  symbol  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  in  the  Etowah 
chiefdom.  Temples,  important  cultural  symbols  and  the  homes  of  the  elite 
were  once  constructed  on  the  tops  of  the  mounds,  and  hundreds  - if  not 
thousands  - of  villagers  fanned  out  below. 

Today,  about  30,000  of  the  300,000  mounds  that  once  dotted  the  country 
still  remain. 

"Americans  have  no  sense  that  this  is  their  history,"  said  Kent  Reilly, 
a professor  of  anthropology  at  Texas  State-San  Marcos  who  studies  the 
cultural  and  religious  symbols.  "There's  nothing  sadder  than  to  lose  your 
past.  We  ought  to  be  proud  of  this." 

If  given  the  right  to  excavate.  King  said  he'll  use  the  most  innocuous 
of  techniques.  Researchers  would  dig  squares  that  are  but  one-meter-wide, 
10-centimeters-deep  over  areas  where  research  revealed  there  are  likely 
relics.  Then  the  dirt  would  by  sifted  through  and  immersed  in  water  to 
reveal  even  the  tiniest  of  bone  fragments,  tool  remnants  and  other 
minuscule  objects. 

Despite  King's  best  intentions,  Thompson,  however,  is  not  so  certain. 

A few  years  back,  when  he  brought  25  village  elders  to  the  site,  many 
broke  down  in  emotion  just  looking  at  the  remnants  of  their  ancient 
civilization.  They  would  rather  see  a sacred  site  unscathed  than  see 
remnants  from  its  excavation  locked  in  a museum. 

He  takes  a break  from  jotting  down  measurements  to  walk  the  unscathed 


field,  dotted  only  by  the  occasional  flag  that  marks  the  radar's  progress. 

"This/'  Thompson  said  with  a smile,  "is  our  way  of  preserving." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Denver  games  set  to  propel  vision  of  world  indigenous  competition 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
Duly  2,  2006 

DENVER  - Willie  Littlechild  arrived  in  the  Mile  High  City  on  Saturday 
from  Switzerland,  where  he  shared  his  global  vision  of  sports  for 
indigenous  people  around  the  world. 

Littlechild,  a co-founder  of  the  North  American  Indigenous  Games,  is  at 
the  forefront  of  creating  the  foundation  for  a World  Indigenous  Nations 
Games,  which  would  use  sports  to  bring  attention  to  the  issues  of  300 
million  indigenous  people  from  all  corners  of  the  planet. 

His  vision:  "It's  a celebration  of  life  through  sport  and  culture  for 
indigenous  peoples,  tribes  and  nations." 

Other  sports  enthusiasts  joined  Littlechild  on  Saturday  on  Denver's 
Auraria  Campus  for  an  educational  symposium,  as  some  7,000  indigenous 
athletes  gathered  in  Denver  to  participate  in  the  North  American 
Indigenous  Games  opening  ceremonies  on  Sunday. 

Littlechild  - an  honorary  chief  of  the  Ermineskin  Cree  Nation  and  former 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  - and  others  at  the  symposium 
continually  spoke  of  the  "movement"  many  of  them  feel  swept  up  in. 

"You  remind  us  of  the  importance  of  the  North  American  Indigenous  Games 
to  the  well-being  and  quality  of  life  of  indigenous  people  and  how  these 
games  contribute  to  the  pride  in  our  culture,"  Bruce  Miller,  a student 
adviser  at  the  University  of  Manitoba,  told  the  chief. 

Presenters  at  the  symposium  repeatedly  spoke  of  using  sports  to 
strengthen  the  pride  and  spirituality  of  tribal  youths. 

For  only  the  second  time  since  its  1990  inception,  the  indigenous  games 
are  being  played  in  the  United  States.  Athletes  will  compete  in  16 
sporting  events,  with  13-  to  18-year-olds  making  up  the  core  of 
competitors . 

The  youths  are  arriving  as  teams  from  nearly  every  state  in  the  country 
and  all  Canadian  provinces  for  the  games,  which  run  through  Friday. 

Montana's  team  includes  14  athletes  from  across  the  state. 

"We  must  cleanse  the  spirit  and  soul  of  native  youth,"  said  Mike  Bruised 
Head,  a research  associate  at  the  Kainai  High  School  on  Canada's  Blood 
Reserve.  "We  must  teach  the  young  people  to  respect  their  minds.  We  must 
teach  history  as  we  coach  the  youth  in  the  event  we  call  sports." 

For  nearly  three  decades,  Littlechild,  also  an  attorney,  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  an  international  effort  to  ensure  the  rights  of  indigenous 
people  are  recognized  by  the  United  Nations. 

In  a monumental  30-2  vote  on  Dune  29,  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Council  adopted  a long-awaited  declaration  to  protect  the  rights  of  Native 
peoples  around  the  world.  The  declaration  included  44  articles,  including 
an  assertion  that  indigenous  peoples  have  "the  right  to  maintain,  control, 
protect  and  develop  their  cultural  heritage,  traditional  knowledge  and 
traditional  cultural  expressions. 

Littlechild,  who  helped  draft  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples,  also  included  among  the  rights  the 
recognition  of  "sports  and  traditional  games." 

Canada  and  Russia  were  the  only  two  countries  to  vote  against  the 
measure.  The  United  States  was  not  a member  of  the  47-nation  Human  Rights 


Council . 

Weaning  a headdress,  Littlechild  said  he  was  the  first  on  his  feet  to 
applaud  passage  of  the  declaration.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  jumped  to 
their  feet  also  and  applauded,  he  said. 

Now,  he  and  a cadre  of  sports  advocates  are  working  together  to  bring 
life  to  a shared  vision  for  a World  Indigenous  Nations  Games. 

"How  will  we  create  a national  sports  structure  for  ourselves?"  asked 
Cara  Curie-Hall,  vice  president  of  WIN  Sport  International.  Indigenous 
athletes  and  their  coaches  are  also  looking  for  official  representation  in 
world  sporting  events.  She  quoted  a colleague  who  said,  "We're  only 
invited  to  sing  and  dance  in  opening  ceremonies.  We  don't  want  to  sing  and 
dance  anymore." 

Many  expect  the  games  in  Denver  to  propel  their  vision  forward.  "What 
happens  here  will  impact  future  activities,"  said  Curie-Hall,  who  is  one 
the  country's  leading  voices  for  Native  women  in  sports. 

Keynote  speaker  Billy  Mills,  an  Oglala  Lakota  and  1964  Olympic  gold 
medalist  in  the  10,000  meters  - the  only  American  to  ever  win  the  event  - 
embraces  the  indigenous  games  as  a way  to  build  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
youth.  At  the  same  time,  they  can  allow  a world  exchange  of  ideas  on 
what's  important  to  indigenous  people. 

Running  helped  Mills  overcome  hardships  in  his  life,  including  being  an 
orphan  on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

"It  kept  him  alive,"  said  Gene  Keluche,  chairman  of  the  Native  American 
Sports  Council.  "He  shouldn't  be  here." 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Mexico  on  the  Brink  There's  a Riot  Going  On 

By  DOHN  ROSS 

Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

The  furious  mob  lays  siege  to  the  Senate  building  here.  Rocks  fly  and 
riot  police  wielding  truncheons  wade  into  the  boiling  crowd.  Sirens 
scream  throughout  the  old  quarter  of  this  conflictive  capital.  An  army 
tank  positions  itself  above  the  esplanade  and  turns  its  cannon  towards 
the  protestors.  Special  Forces  troops  in  camou  wave  snub-nosed  machine 
guns  at  frightened  onlookers,  warning  them  to  get  back.  A man  in  a beret 
with  a bullhorn  assures  the  bystanders  that  there  is  no  cause  for  panic. 
It's  all  a Hollywood  movie.  "Vantage  Point  II",  an  updated  version  of  the 
old  presidential  assassination  classic,  starring  Dennis  Quaid  and  Forest 
Whitaker  amongst  other  idols  of  the  silver  screen,  which  was  on  shoot 
last  week  in  Mexico  City's  Centro  Historico. 

But  to  many  jittery  residents  of  the  neighborhood  like  cafe'  proprietor 
Carlos  Diaz,  "Vantage  Point  II"  looked  a lot  like  a dress  rehearsal  for 
what  could  happen  after  the  Duly  2nd  presidential  election  here.  "I  hope 
it's  only  a movie"  Diaz  muses  to  a regular  patron. 


Despite  outgoing  president  Vicente  Fox's  avowal  that  Mexico  is  "at' 
peace",  it  doesn't  really  look  that  way.  As  the  tightest  presidential 
election  in  its  196-year  history  comes  down  to  the  wire,  the  nation  is 
wracked  by  a spasm  of  violent  social  confrontation. 

Item--On  April  21st,  a thousand  elite  state  and  federal  police  descended 
upon  a striking  steel  plant  in  Lazaro  Cardenas  Michoacan,  firing  tear  gas 
and  live  ammunition  wildly.  But  600  strikers  fought  back  with  slingshots 
and  iron  ore  pellets  and  drove  the  police  off  with  heavy  machinery.  Two 
young  workers  were  killed  in  the  melee,  inflaming  a usually  quiescent 
Mexican  labor  movement.  The  strike  at  the  Villacero  steel  plant,  Latin 
America's  largest  steel  bar  manufacturer,  continues  in  its  fourth  month. 

The  violence  in  Michoacan  came  after  outgoing  president  Vicente  Fox's 
labor  secretary  ordered  the  longtime  leader  of  the  national  miners'  union 
to  which  the  steelworkers  pertain,  removed  from  office  and  a reputed 
flunky  for  the  mine  owners  installed.  The  move  was  seen  as  Fox  government 
retaliation  after  Napoleon  Gomez  Urrutia  led  a nationwide  wildcat  strike 
to  protest  the  death  of  65  miners  in  a northern  Mexico  coal  pit.  In 
addition  to  Michoacan,  workers  in  Sonora  have  shut  down  the  nation's 
largest  copper  mines  and  tensions  are  on  the  rise  in  the  region. 

Now  a coalition  of  maverick  unions  whose  memberships  total  in  the 
millions,  have  called  for  an  indefinite  strike  to  protest  Fox's 
intervention  in  sacrosanct  union  autonomy.  Last  month,  the  coalition,  led 
by  the  National  Workers  Union  (UNT)  and  telephone  union  boss  Francisco 
Hernandez  Duarez,  shut  down  key  services  for  an  hour  in  solidarity  with 
the  miners.  The  "indefinite"  strike  is  set  to  begin  Dune  28th  four  days 
before  the  presidential  election  and  could  impact  vital  communication 
systems . 

Item--On  Dune  15th,  thousands  of  striking  school  teachers  in  the  southern 
state  of  Oaxaca  encamped  in  the  central  plaza  of  the  state  capitol  were 
dislodged  by  a coordinated  police  attack  that  left  100  teachers  injured, 
two  of  them  wounded  by  gun  fire--there  are  unconfirmed  reports  of  two 
deaths.  Police  claim  they  found  a cache  of  automatic  weapons  in  the  union 
headquarters--the  union  charges  a frame-up.  Hours  after  the  security 
forces  occupied  the  plaza,  which  is  considered  a world  patrimony  site  by 
the  United  Nations,  the  "maestros",  members  of  the  militant  Section  22  of 
the  National  Education  Workers  Union  regrouped  and  took  the  square  back  - 
where  they  remain  behind  stout  barricades. 

The  teachers  have  been  on  strike  for  a month  demanding  cost  of  living 
increases  and  educational  improvements  in  this  majority  Indian  state.  The 
strikers  have  called  upon  Oaxaca  struggle  groups  to  form  an  autonomous 
popular  assembly,  which  is  now  meeting  behind  the  barricades  in  the 
capital . 

The  union  is  also  demanding  the  resignation  of  Governor  Ulisis  Ruiz,  a 
member  of  the  once-ruling  Institutional  Revolution  Party  (PRI)  and  a 
stalwart  confederate  of  PRI  presidential  standard-bearer  Roberto  Madrazo. 
Oaxaca  is  a PRI  bastion  and  the  striking  teachers  are  urging  members  not 
to  vote  Duly  2nd  and  have  threatened  to  disrupt  the  electoral  machinery. 
About  a quarter  of  Oaxaca's  polling  places  are  in  schools  shuttered  by 
the  strike  and  teachers  have  intermittently  blocked  access  to  the  Oaxaca 
offices  of  Mexico's  maximum  electoral  authority,  the  Federal  Electoral 
Institute.  Governor  Ruiz  has  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  federal 
police  and  the  IFE  is  on  red  alert. 

Item--It  is  now  seven  weeks  since  the  brutal  assault  by  state  and  federal 
police  on  machete-wielding  farmers  in  San  Salvador  Atenco  just  outside 
Mexico  City  in  which  two  young  men  were  killed,  hundreds  beaten  and 
jailed,  and  at  least  23  women  either  raped  or  sexually  abused  by  the 
invading  security  forces.  Although  protests  of  the  atrocities  have  now 
spread  to  34  countries  and  Atenco  has  become  a world-wide  symbol  of 
Mexico's  flagrant  disregard  for  human  rights,  impunity  reigns--23 
low-ranking  police  "officers"  accused  of  abuse  have  been  rewarded  with 
"amparos"  (injunctions)  that  protect  them  from  being  jailed.  Meanwhile, 
police  continue  to  ratchet  up  tensions  by  patrolling  Atenco  and  13 
surrounding  communities  and  the  IFE  concedes  that  setting  up  polling 
stations  could  trigger  another  round  of  rioting. 

The  farmers  of  Atenco  are  allied  with  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National 


Liberation  (EZLN)  and  its  "Other  Campaign",  an  anti-electoral  effort 
aimed  at  building  a national  alliance  of  underclass  struggle  groups  to, 
as  EZLN  mouthpiece  Subcomandante  Marcos  (now  doing  business  as  Delegate 
Zero)  explains  it,  "peacefully  overthrow  the  government." 

Marcos  has  been  barnstorming  the  Mexican  outback  for  months,  preaching 
"peaceful"  class  war  and  encouraging  local  rebellion.  Sub  Zero's  swipes 
at  the  political  parties  and  their  candidates,  particularly  leftist 
front-runner  Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador  and  his  Party  of  the  Democratic 
Revolution  (PRD)  have  tested  Mexico's  free  speech  limits.  As  Election  Day 
nears,  the  bad  blood  between  the  PRD  and  the  Other  Campaign  has  grown 
thicker. 

Pledged  to  camp  out  in  Mexico  City  until  the  government  releases  26 
prisoners  taken  at  Atenco,  Marcos  and  the  "Otra"  have  lost  visibility  as 
the  election  blitz  and  football-soccer's  World  Cup  hullabaloo  cranks  up. 
Marches  and  meetings  in  defense  of  Atenco  have  been  reduced  to 
radicalized  high  school  and  university  students,  some  of  whom  fly  the 
portrait  of  Doe  Stalin  at  public  gatherings,  and  the  Other  Campaign  seems 
to  have  run  out  of  steam. 

Nonetheless,  some  Otra  groups  are  reportedly  planning  to  "interfere"  with 
the  Duly  2nd  balloting  although  what  such  interference  might  consist  of 
is  unclear.  Marcos  is  said  to  have  frowned  on  the  action.  In  Chiapas 
elections,  the  Zapatistas  have  sometimes  dismantled  polling  stations  and 
burnt  ballot  boxes. 

But  its  not  just  Atenco  or  Oaxaca.  "Focos  Rojos"  (red  bulbs)  are  flashing 
all  over  Mexico's  electoral  map.  San  Bias  Atempa  on  the  Oaxaca  isthmus  is 
a potential  Atenco  as  state  authorities  threaten  to  crush  a local 
autonomous  council  that  has  the  support  of  the  Zapatistas'  Other 
Campaign.  On  the  fringes  of  Mexico  City,  gangs  of  "ruteros"  or  freelance 
bus  drivers  battle  savagely  for  hours  over  turf  and  police  are  powerless 
to  intervene.  The  narco  wars  rage  in  Mexican  cities  with  five  beheadings 
in  Tijuana  last  week  rivaling  Baghdad  on  a bad  day--such  bloodshed  does 
not  help  to  turn  out  the  vote.  If  Mexico  had  won  the  World  Cup  the 
streets  would  have  been  filled  with  riotous  jubilation  but  now  that  the 
national  team  has  been  eliminated,  frustration  could  tripwire  angry 
street  rioting. 

The  tensions  are  openly  exploited  by  Mexico's  two-headed  television 
monolith,  Televisa  and  TV  Azteca.  Primetime  newscasts  zoom  in  on 
sensationalist  footage  of  violent  confrontations  like  Atenco  and  Oaxaca 
as  commentators  seek  to  associate  the  discontent  with  the  leftist  Lopez 
Obrador.  Right-wing  candidate  Felipe  Obrador  deluges  the  screen  with  Get 
Lopez  Obrador  spots,  sometimes  four  in  a single  commercial  break,  that 
label  the  leftist  a danger  to  Mexico  in  a not-so-veiled  scheme  to  incite 
the  so-called  "vote  of  fear"--in  1994,  after  the  Zapatistas  rose  and  PRI 
candidate  Luis  Donaldo  Colosio  was  gunned  down  in  Tijuana,  Ernesto 
Zedillo  rode  the  fear  vote  to  big  numbers. 

The  left  daily  La  Dornada  reports  that  the  IFE  has  flagged  43  out  of  300 
electoral  districts  as  hot  spots  where  local  conflicts  could  impede 
voting  Duly  2nd.  Criteria  for  IFE  alarm  include  social  instability, 
public  insecurity,  and  battling  between  political  parties. 

But  the  biggest  trouble  could  come  not  on  Election  Day  but  the  day  after 
if  a closely  fought  vote  is  not  resolved  quickly  and  cleanly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  participants.  With  Lopez  Obrador  and  Felipe  Calderon 
still  nose  to  nose  and  the  PAN's  attack  ads  flying,  emotions  on  both 
sides  are  peaking. 

The  consensus  of  the  pundits  is  that  although  Lopez  Obrador  has  pulled 
ahead  by  three  points  in  late  polling,  this  is  still  a very  close 
election  that  could  be  decided  by  a 100,000  votes  or  less  out  of  an 
expected  43,000,000  ballots  cast  and  the  IFE,  which  in  the  last  days  of 
the  campaign  has  been  lacerated  by  charges  of  favoritism  and  cooking  the 
vote,  will  be  in  the  eye  of  the  storm. 

Should  Lopez  Obrador  be  denied  victory,  a conclusion  that  his  followers 
are  not  likely  to  swallow,  or  should  the  system  "collapse"  as  it  did  in 
1988  to  deny  leftist  Cuauhtemoc  Cardenas  victory,  or  if  the  numbers  come 
up  slow  with  no  clear  winner  emerging  for  days,  Lopez  Obrador's  people, 
with  or  without  their  fearless  leader,  will  go  into  the  streets.  And  it 


won't  be  a movie. 


John  Ross  is  in  Mexico  City  waiting  to  see  How  It  All  Comes  Down  so  that 
he  can  finish  his  latest  cult  classic  "Making  Another  World 
Possible--Zapatista  Chronicles  2000-2006"  to  be  published  by  Nation  Books 
this  October. 
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Marcos  Speaks:  Fox  and  the  IFE  Modified  the  PREP  Results  to  Prepare  an 
Electoral  Fraud 

"We're  not  in  the  electoral  vibe  but  for  ethical  and  moral  reasons,  as 
Zapatistas,  if  we  see  something  is  wrong,  well,  we  have  to  say  it" 

By  Subcomandante  Marcos 

Translated  from  Radio  Insurgente  by  Narco  News 
Duly  4,  2006 

The  following  text  is  translated  from  the  final  part  of  a radio  program  on 
Monday,  Duly  3,  2006,  in  which  Subcomandante  Insurgente  Marcos  of  the 
Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  (EZLN,  in  its  Spanish  initials) 
participated.  The  text  is  from  a broadcast  conversation  between  Marcos 
(Delegate  Zero  of  the  Other  Campaign)  and  show  host  Lucas  of  Radio  620  AM  in 
Mexico  City.  It  can  be  heard  in  full  at  the  following  link: 
http://enlacezapatista.ezln.org.mx/la-otra-campana/371/ 

SCI  Marcos:  "We  want  to  share  a report  that  the  Sixth  Commission  received. 
According  to  the  report  there  has  been  a fraud  in  the  elections  for 
president  of  the  Republic.  The  Federal  Electoral  Institute  (IFE),  in 
complicity  with,  or  better  said,  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  president  of 
the  Republic,  held  back  between  one  million  and  one-and-a-half  million  votes 
so  that  they  could  be  added  to  benefit  the  National  Action  Party  (PAN) 
candidate  Felipe  Caldero'n. 

"According  to  this  report,  on  (Sunday)  afternoon  between  5:30  and  6 p.m. 
Vicente  Fox  called  (Luis  Carlos)  Ugalde,  the  IFE  president,  to  ask  him  to 
change  the  entry  of  results  of  the  PREP,  the  Preliminary  Election  Results 
Program,  in  such  a way  so  that  the  first  results  entered  came  from  the 
polling  places  that  benefited  Felipe  Caldero'n  and,  that  later  they  would 
create  other  votes  for  him.  According  to  this  report,  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Revolution  Party  (PRD),  would  have  had  between  one  million  and  a 
million-and-a-half  votes  more  than  the  National  Action  Party.  But  thanks  to 
this  play  the  results  are  being  changed  to  exactly  what  they  want  them  to 
be.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  PRD  and  its  candidate  will  say  about 
this . 

"If  you  have  any  doubt,  if  you  saw  it  on  television  yesterday,  look  at  the 


message  by  IFE,  by  the  president  of  IFE,  by  Mr.  Ugalde.  Immediately  after 
that,  in  fractions  of  a second,  came  the  message  by  Vicente  Fox,  already 
answering  the  first  message.  It's  clear  that  he  knew  beforehand  what  the  IFE 
would  say  before  the  president  of  the  Institute  said  it.  And  so  according  to 
the  report  we  received  they  made  an  agreement  to  conduct  this  fraud  and  be 
able  to  impose  Felipe  Caldero'n.  That  is  the  report. 

"We  are  not  in  the  electoral  vibe.  But  due  to  ethical  and  moral  reasons,  as 
Zapatistas,  if  we  see  something  that  is  wrong,  well,  we  have  to  say  it,  and 
what  we  are  seeing  is  what  they  are  doing,  a fraud  there  up  above.  You  are 
listening  to  Radio  Insurgente,  the  voice  of  the  voiceless." 

Lucas:  "Well,  some  newspapers  and  magazines  have  announced  that,  not  in  the 
same  way  as  in  1988,  but  in  a more  sophisticated  manner.  The  president  of 
the  council,  of  IFE,  Ugalde,  said  last  night  that  there  were  no 
possibilities  of  saying  who  won.  They  were  preparing,  or  are  preparing,  so 
that  Fox  would  tell  them." 

SCI  Marcos:  "Well,  yes,  this  is  what  we  are  seeing.  We  make  this 
announcement  to  whom  it  may  concern.  They  are  setting  a trap  with  the  PREP 
and  the  Federal  Electoral  Institute.  Fie  wants  Felipe  Caldero'n,  additionally, 
to  protect  the  backs  of  the  presidential  couple  Vicente  Fox  and  Marta 
Sahagu'n  for  all  the  corruption  hey  have  done.  You  are  listening  to  Radio 
Insurgente,  the  voice  of  the  voiceless  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National 
Liberation . " 
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Attention  News  Editors: 

Minister  Prentice  announces  consultations  process  for  aboriginal 
women 

"First  in  a series  of  and 
children  living  on-reserve" 

Dune  20  , 2006 

OTTAWA/CNW  Telbec/  - The  Flonourable  Dim  Prentice,  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  and  Federal  Interlocutor  for 
Me'tis  and  Non-Status  Indians  today  announced  nation-wide  consultations 
on  the  issue  of  matrimonial  real  property  for  Fall  2006. 

'This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  measures  to  protect  the  rights 
and  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  women,  children  and  families  living 
on-reserve,"  said  Minister  Prentice. 

To  assist  in  the  consultations  process.  Minister  Prentice  has 
appointed  Wendy  Grant-Dohn  as  his  Ministerial  Representative.  She  will 
work  with  the  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada  and  the  Assembly 
of  First  Nations  in  developing  a plan  for  consultations  and  help 
facilitate  the  process  while  ensuring  all  interested  parties  are  heard. 

She  will  then  present  recommendations  for  action,  including  possible 
legislative  solutions. 

"Currently,  First  Nations  women  and  children  living  on-reserve  do  not 
enjoy  the  same  level  of  protection  as  other  Canadians.  This  has  been  a 
long-standing  human  rights  issue,  and  it  is  time  we  address  it,"  said 
Minister  Prentice. 

Minister  Prentice  said  that  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  will 


also  be  working  with  a wide  range  of  stakeholders  to  strengthen 
violence  prevention  programming  for  women,  children  and  families.  By 
early  Fall,  the  Department  hopes  to  bring  forward  options  to  improve 
these  programs  and  ultimately  reduce  family  violence.  "The  Government 
shares  the  concerns  of  all  Canadians  regarding  all  forms  of 
discrimination  and  violence  against  Aboriginal  women  and  is  committed 
to  providing  support  where  needed,"  the  Minister  added. 

Information  on  the  consultation  sessions  will  become  available  over 
the  summer.  Please  visit  the  on-reserve  matrimonial  real  property 
site  on  INAC's  website  for  up-to-date  information  at: 
http://www.ainc-inac.gc.ca/wige/mrp/index_e.html 

This  release,  biographical  notes  on  the  Ministerial  Representative  and 
Backgrounders  on  Matrimonial  Real  Property  and  Family  and  Violence 
are  also  available  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.inac.gc.ca. 

For  further  information:  please  contact:  Media  Relations,  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  Canada,  (819)  953-1160. 
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Northern  aboriginal  group  says  line  on  map  has  denied  pipeline  benefits 
Duly  5,  2006 

FIIGH  LEVEL,  Alta.  (CP)  - A northern  aboriginal  group  told  a review  panel 
for  a proposed  $7. 5-billion  pipeline  Wednesday  that  it  has  been  denied  any 
benefits  from  the  project  and  influence  over  its  construction  - simply 
because  of  a line  on  a map  they  never  drew. 

Chief  Dames  Ahnassay  of  the  Dene  Tha  looks  at  the  federal  millions  given 
aboriginals  in  the  Northwest  Territories  and  the  access  and  benefits 
agreements  they've  signed  with  the  natural  gas  project's  proponents.  Fie 
wonders  when  his  people  just  across  the  Alberta  boundary  - and  just  as 
likely  to  be  affected  - will  get  their  share. 

"We  should  be  getting  all  the  benefits  for  us  to  deal  with  the  impact  in 
terms  of  socio-economic  impact  like  they're  doing  up  North,"  Ahnassay  said 
Wednesday  as  hearings  into  the  Mackenzie  Valley  gas  pipeline  began  in  Fligh 
Level,  Alta. 

"But  it's  not  happening  here  and  we  don't  like  it  at  all." 

The  Dene  Tha,  who  signed  onto  Treaty  8 in  1900,  have  about  2,500  members 
over  seven  reserves  in  northwestern  Alberta,  northeastern  British  Columbia 
and  the  southern  end  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

They  argue  that  despite  the  fact  the  proposed  pipeline  would  cross  their 
traditional  lands,  they  have  been  left  out  of  both  regulatory  hearings  and 
benefits  negotiations. 

"We  should  not  be  treated  any  different,"  said  Ahnassay.  "We  should  be 
fully  consulted  right  from  Day  1 just  like  everybody  else.  But  that's  not 
the  avenue  they've  taken. 

"Because  of  our  status  of  where  we're  at,  they're  treating  us  different, 
and  that's  discrimination." 

The  final  leg  of  the  pipeline  and  the  facilities  connecting  it  into 
existing  networks  are  located  in  northern  Alberta,  so  they  are  not 
included  in  the  hearings,  which  have  been  criss-crossing  the  North  since 
early  spring. 

Separate  hearings  are  to  be  held  by  Alberta's  Energy  and  Utilities  Board, 
with  no  guarantee  that  recommendations  made  by  the  federal  panel  will  be 
honoured  or  that  public  hearings  will  even  be  scheduled. 

The  Dene  Tha  have  long  argued  that  separating  the  connecting  facility 
from  the  main  hearings  robs  them  of  any  input.  While  all  other  aboriginal 


groups  have  some  kind  of  representation  on  the  panel,  the  Dene  Tha  are 
restricted  to  making  a presentation. 

They  maintain  the  connecting  facility  is  integral  to  the  pipeline  and 
should  be  considered  by  the  federal  review. 

Ahnassay  doesn't  understand  why  a paper  boundary  imposed  on  his  people 
should  prevent  them  from  having  a say. 

"Treat  us  like  everybody  else  that  lives  along  the  (pipeline),"  he  said. 
"But  they  say,  'Well,  we  kind  of  don't  need  to  talk  to  you  because  Alberta 
is  a whole  different  story. ' " 

The  Dene  Tha  also  say  they  have  been  almost  completely  shut  out  of 
federal  money  to  prepare  for  the  pipeline's  impacts. 

The  Dene  Tha  point  out  that  the  Deh  Cho  First  Nation,  the  only  major 
Northwest  Territories  aboriginal  group  yet  to  sign  onto  the  pipeline, 
received  $4  million  to  prepare  for  the  project.  The  Deh  Cho  also  received 
$30  million  as  part  of  a settlement  to  end  a court  case  challenging  the 
hearings . 

The  federal  government  has  also  promised  to  spend  $500  million  over  10 
years  to  help  aboriginals  in  the  N.W.T.  deal  with  the  pipeline's  impacts. 

The  Dene  Tha  have  received  a total  of  $600,000  - which  didn't  arrive 
until  January  2005,  well  after  other  groups  had  started  receiving  funds. 

The  Dene  Tha  have  taken  their  case  to  Federal  Court,  arguing  that  the 
panel's  hearings  should  be  postponed  until  their  concerns  are  dealt  with. 

A judgment  has  yet  to  be  delivered. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yahoo!  Canada  Co.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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What  does  this  "historic  pact"  mean? 

1.  First  Nations  to  be  given  some  control  over  their  children's 
education.  Way  to  go,  Canada! 

2.  But  ya  gotta  do  it  the  provincial  way  - meet  the  standards  of  the 
province  you're  in. 

3.  You  can  even  turn  it  over  to  the  provincial  system  (like  we  used 
to  do  in  the  1960s) 

4.  That  means  first  you  must  opt  out  of  parts  of  the  Indian  Act  to 
accept  provincial  oversight  - new  legislation  coming  to  make  that 
possible . 

Natives  to  control  own  education 

Historic  pact  between  B.C.  and  Ottawa  seeks 

to  end  high  dropout  rate  for  aboriginal  kids 

Miro  Cernetig 

Vancouver  Sun 

Duly  5,  2006 

VICTORIA  - British  Columbia's  first  nations  will  be  given  direct 
control  over  the  education  of  their  children  in  a historic  agreement 
- more  than  three  decades  in  the  making  - to  be  unveiled  today  by 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments. 

Seeking  to  end  the  high  drop-out  rate  among  native  children  on 
reserves,  a failure  often  linked  to  the  poverty  in  which  many 
Canadian  aboriginals  live,  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
will  allow  first  nations  to  set  up  their  own  school  boards,  certify 
teachers  and  set  curriculum  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  12  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  aboriginal  children  in  the  province. 

"It  means  that  first  nations  parents  and  communities  would  have  the 
right  and  the  responsibility  to  determine  how  their  children  are 
educated  and  to  determine  the  content  of  that  education,"  states  one 
of  the  federal  government's  background  documents  obtained  by  The 


Vancouver  Sun. 

The  deal,  to  be  announced  in  North  Vancouver  by  federal  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  and  Premier  Gordon  Campbell,  is  being 
hailed  as  a first  in  Canada  and  an  "an  important  milestone"  that 
could  be  emulated  in  other  provinces,  according  to  the  draft 
agreement . 

At  least  40  of  the  almost  200  first  nations  in  B.C.,  representing 
about  160,000  people,  have  already  indicated  they  want  to  form  school 
boards.  They  would  be  sanctioned  to  hand  out  provincial  high-school 
graduation  diplomas,  known  as  the  Dogwood. 

The  ground-breaking  deal  also  stipulates  that  first  nations  school 
boards  must  agree  to  an  oversight  system,  the  details  of  which  have 
yet  to  be  spelled  out,  to  ensure  they  meet  provincial  educational 
standards.  In  another  surprise  move,  native  parents  will  get  the 
right  to  take  the  federal  money  allotted  to  each  native  child's 
education  and  move  it  into  the  provincial  school  system  if  they 
choose. 

For  federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  the  deal  represents 
his  first  major  policy  move  since  the  death  of  the  Kelowna  accord, 
the  $5. 2-billion  deal  that  Premier  Gordon  Campbell  and  other  premiers 
and  native  leaders  signed  with  former  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  in 
2004.  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  distanced  himself  from  that  plan, 
promising  he  would  still  meet  its  goal  of  improving  the  lives  of 
natives . 

"I  take  my  hat  off  to  Minister  Prentice,"  said  Campbell,  who  had 
warned  Ottawa  it  risked  tarnishing  the  Crown's  image  if  it  bailed  on 
the  Kelowna  accord's  poverty  alleviation  goals.  "This  has  never  been 
done  before  in  Canada.  It's  a historic  step.  It's  a first  step. 

"There  may  be  times  things  don't  work  as  smoothly  as  we  want  ...  but 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Kelowna  accord,  if  you  want  to  call  it  the 
Kelowna  accord,  is  an  open  partnership  with  first  nations  to  close 
the  gap  that  has  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  society  for  so  long. 
It's  erasing  the  boundaries  of  the  third  solitude  that  first  nations 
live  in.  And  this  is  what  this  will  do." 

The  deal  being  offered  today  is  voluntary  and  there  is  no  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  B.C.  first  nations  as  to  whether  they  will  sign  on. 

While  most  native  leaders  have  been  calling  for  greater  autonomy  and 
control  of  schools,  others  feel  they  aren't  ready  or  fear  giving  up 
their  one-on-one  relationship  with  the  federal  government. 

Under  today's  agreement,  a first  nation  choosing  to  set  up  its  own 
school  board  must  opt  out  of  parts  of  the  Indian  Act  that  allow  the 
federal  government  to  appoint  third  parties  to  run  reserve  schools. 

The  federal  government  will  be  introducing  legislation  to  make  that 
possible  in  the  next  few  months. 

Education  has  been  long  seen  by  native  leaders  across  Canada  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  chronic  poverty  and  unemployment  amongst  the 
country's  approximately  one  million  natives,  who  are  twice  as  likely 
to  be  unemployed  than  other  Canadians. 

Since  1972,  in  a paper  entitled  Indian  Control  of  Indian  Education, 
native  leaders  have  been  "seeking  recognition  by  the  federal  and 
provincial  government  of  first  nations'  jurisdiction  over  education," 
Ottawa  notes  in  its  position  paper. 

But  there  has  also  long  been  a divisive  debate  about  what  is  the  best 
way  for  first  nations  to  take  control  of  schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  native  children  in  reserve  schools  are  faring 
poorly.  According  to  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  "there  has  been 
literally  no  progress  over  the  last  four  years  in  closing  the  gap  in 
high  school  graduation  rates  between  first  nations  and  other 
Canadians.  At  the  current  rate,  it  will  take  28  years  for  first 
nations  to  catch  up  to  the  non-aboriginal  population" 

The  statistics  reveal  a major  disadvantage  for  young  aboriginals. 

Abut  70  per  cent  of  children  living  on  reserve  fail  to  graduate  from 
high  school.  As  well,  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  estimates  that 
10,000  aboriginal  students  who  are  eligible  and  looking  to  attend 
post-secondary  education  are  on  waiting  lists  because  of  underfunding. 


Only  about  "27  per  cent  of  the  first  nations  population  between  15 
and  44  years  of  age  hold  a post-secondary  certificate,  diploma,  or 
degree,  compared  with  46  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  population  within 
the  same  age  group,"  the  assembly  says. 
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B.C.  First  Nations  sign  education  agreement  to  boost  pride  and  the  grad  rate 
By  TERRI  THEODORE 

NORTH  VANCOUVER,  B.C.  (CP)  - After  decades  of  abuse  in  native  residential 
schools,  B.C.  First  Nations  are  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
educate  their  children  with  a new  agreement  on  aboriginal  education. 

"The  purpose  of  (residential)  schools  was  to  take  the  Indian  out  of  the 
kids,"  said  First  Nations  Summit  Chief  Ed  John,  who  himself  went  to  a 
residential  school  for  seven  years. 

The  framework  agreement  between  the  B.C.  and  federal  governments  and 
natives  gives  First  Nations  control  over  their  children's  education. 

After  legislation  has  been  changed  by  both  governments  natives  would  be 
able  to  certify  teachers  and  schools  and  establish  their  own  curriculum 
and  exam  standards. 

John  believes  the  changes  will  allow  them  to  close  the  huge  graduation 
gap  between  natives  and  non-natives. 

"Anything  has  got  to  be  better  than  what  we  have  now,"  he  said. 

"Our  kids  are  dropping  out  like  flies.  What  better  message  (is  there) 
than  having  your  communities  taking  the  responsibility  for  (their)  kids." 

Nathan  Matthew,  the  negotiator  with  the  First  Nations  education  steering 
committee,  told  a news  conference  Wednesday  the  system  is  created  on  the 
ashes  of  the  residential  school  system. 

"The  signing  of  this  education  agreement  today  will  empower  B.C.  First 
Nations  to  deliver  quality  education  on  their  own  terms,"  he  said. 

"Education  that  reflects  First  Nations  culture,  tradition  and  provides 
contemporary  knowledge  and  skills." 

B.C.  Premier  Gordon  Campbell  believes  the  changes  will  increase 
graduation  rates  for  native  children,  which  hovers  below  50  per  cent. 

"It's  very  important  to  recognize  people's  history  and  to  show  respect 
for  their  culture,"  he  said. 

Campbell  pointed  out  the  Nisga'a  nation  in  northwest  B.C.  improved  its 
graduation  rate  to  more  than  60  per  cent  when  it  took  over  its  education 
program. 

He  said  the  goal  is  to  not  only  give  young  First  Nations  the  education 
they  need,  but  to  ground  them  in  their  own  culture  and  traditions,  "so 
they  have  a sense  of  confidence  they  need  to  deal  with  the  world." 

"In  the  past  we  have  failed  young  First  Nations  students,"  the  premier 
said . 

Federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  called  the  program  a model 
for  other  provinces  to  follow. 

"There  are  other  provinces  such  as  Nova  Scotia  and  Alberta,  Quebec,  that 
are  similarly  interested  in  the  concept,"  he  said. 

Prentice  said  the  education  idea  has  been  tested  in  the  past. 

"Everywhere  where  we've  tried  pilot  projects.  . .where  the  First  Nations 
community  has  been  heavily  involved  in  the  education  system,  we've  had 
great  success." 


Neither  Prentice  nor  Premier  Campbell  would  say  what  the  program  may 
cost,  but  said  it  would  be  funded  with  startup  costs  and  on  a per-student 
basis . 

Squamish  First  Nations  Chief  Gibby  Jacob,  who  hosted  the  news  conference, 
said  the  importance  of  the  announcement  is  underscored  by  the  generations 
of  system  failures  natives  have  tried  to  learn  under. 
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Dakota  bands  issue  claim  over  southwestern  Manitoba 
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Manitoba's  Dakota  First  Nations  say  they're  owed  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  oil  and  other  resources  extracted  from 
southwest  Manitoba  over  more  than  six  decades. 

The  Canupawakpa,  Dakota  Plains  Wahpeton,  Dakota  Tipi,  Sioux  Valley 
and  the  Birdtail  Sioux  First  Nations  issued  a statement  Tuesday 
saying  they  "will  no  longer  allow  these  governments  to  run  roughshod 
over  their  aboriginal  title  and  rights." 

The  Dakota  nations  challenged  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
to  discuss  the  issue. 

"We  need  a new  relationship  where  they  recognize  and  negotiate  clear 
understandings  in  relation  to  our  traditional  area,"  the  statement 
said . 

Ken  Chalmers,  chief  of  the  Birdtail  Sioux,  said  all  of  southwest 
Manitoba  - from  Portage  la  Prairie  in  the  east  to  the  Saskatchewan 
border  in  the  west,  and  from  the  Yellowhead  Highway  in  the  north  to 
the  American  border  in  the  south  - is  traditional  Dakota  territory, 
including  the  city  of  Brandon. 

During  an  interview  with  CBC  Manitoba's  Radio  Noon  Tuesday,  Chalmers 
would  not  say  exactly  what  the  bands  hope  to  secure,  saying  that  was 
up  to  the  negotiation  process. 

"To  be  perfectly  blunt  with  you,  I don't  think  no  one's  going  to  give 
our  land  back,"  Chalmers  said. 

"We  see  the  natural  resources  coming  out.  We  see  60  years  of  oil 
development  in  southwestern  Manitoba.  That's  our  traditional 
territory.  We  want  to  address  that  with  the  government,  nation  to 
nation . " 

The  Dakota  do  not  have  any  treaty  rights  or  standing  claims  to  the 
land  under  Canadian  law.  The  bands  involved  have  never  signed 
treaties  with  the  Crown. 

Chalmers  said  that  gives  them  the  same  status  as  First  Nations  in 
British  Columbia,  some  of  which  have  received  large  packages  of  land 
and  money  in  recent  years. 

"It's  all  about  land,  and  we  wish  to  be  consulted  with  all  the 
natural  resources  that  they're  taking  from  our  traditional  territory, 
which  we  never  surrendered  nor  ceded,"  he  said. 

Chalmers  said  the  Dakota  have  felt  like  "poor  second  cousins"  to 
other  Manitoba  bands  that  are  covered  by  treaties. 
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Yukon  programs  target  sexual  violence 
Duly  3,  2006 

The  Yukon  government  is  funding  five  new  programs  that  aim  to  reduce 
sexual  assault  against  First  Nations  women. 

The  government  is  spending  $100,000  in  five  communities  on  the  programs 
to  empower  women,  fight  sexual  assault  and  help  build  healthier 
relationships  and  communities. 

One  six-week  program,  at  the  Skookum  Dim  Friendship  Centre  in  Whitehorse, 
will  have  elders  help  teenagers  address  aspects  of  sexual  violence  such  as 
rape,  stalking,  sexual  harassment  and  child  sexual  abuse. 

"There's  a lot  of  information  out  there,  [but]  they  don't  always  know  so 
we  are  just  supplying  them  with  information"  said  Karen  Keenan,  a program 
co-ordinator  at  Skookum  Dim. 

"As  elders,  they  can  kind  of  bridge  the  gap  between  the  past  and  the 
present . " 

Counsellors  will  also  be  on  hand  to  talk  with  young  people  about 
possible  violent  situations  in  their  lives  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Another  program,  called  "Young  Women  Regaining  their  Power,"  will  run  on 
the  Vuntut  Gwitchin  First  Nation,  a remote  community  in  the  territory's 
north . 

Through  that  program,  15  young  women  will  be  taught  to  recognize 
sexualized  violence  and  effectively  discuss  and  deal  with  it.  They  will 
also  work  on  problem  solving  and  issues  surrounding  body  image  and  self 
esteem. 

The  Ta'an  Kwach'an  Council  and  Kwanlin  Dun  and  White  River  first  nations 
will  also  receive  money  for  similar  programming. 

Each  of  the  programs  will  receive  $20,000. 
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Ruling  against  Teck  Cominco  expected  to  have  cross-border  ripple 
effect 

british  Columbia  news 
Duly  4,  2006 

TORONTO  (CP)  - A U.S.  federal  Appeals  Court  ruling  that  allows  an 
American  native  tribe  to  proceed  with  a lawsuit  against  Canadian 
miner  Teck  Cominco  Ltd.  (TSX:TCK.B)  over  transborder  pollution  could 
have  a huge  ripple  effect  for  U.S.  and  Canadian  companies,  an 
environmental  law  professor  said  Tuesday. 

The  ruling  by  the  San  Francisco-based  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  lets  two  members  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes  go  ahead 
with  their  lawsuit  claiming  that  pollution  from  Teck  Cominco 's  lead 
and  zinc  smelter  in  Trail,  B.C.,  flowed  into  the  United  States  via 
the  Columbia  River,  which  borders  their  reservation. 

"My  sense  is  it's  a big  win  for  environmentalists  and  it's  a big  win 
for  people  like  the  Colville  Tribes,"  said  Austen  Parrish,  an 
associate  professor  at  Southwestern  Law  School  in  Los  Angeles. 

"It's  very  disconcerting  for  Canada's  perspective  ...  and  it's  also 
very  disconcerting  for  big  business  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
National  Mining  Association." 

The  ruling  essentially  upholds  the  U.S.  Superfund  environmental  law 
that  lets  American  citizens  sue  companies  on  foreign  soil  for 
pollution  that  is  created  in  a foreign  country  but  ends  up 


contaminating  the  U.S. 

The  ruling  puts  Canadian  companies  on  alert  that  they  could  be  found 
liable  under  American  laws  if  pollution  from  their  operations  makes 
its  way  to  the  U.S..,  Parrish  said. 

It  also  lets  governments  know  that  citizens  aren't  willing  to  let 
diplomatic  measures  be  the  only  means  by  which  the  two  border 
partners  settle  environmental  disputes,  he  said. 

Canada  doesn't  have  a similar  law,  but  it  may  be  compelled  to 
institute  such  rules  as  it  has  complained  for  years  about  U.S. 
pollution  contaminating  Canadian  resources,  he  said. 

For  example,  Ontario  has  fought  unsuccessfully  to  get  U.S.  coal-fired 
power  plants  and  other  big  polluters  to  clean  up  emissions  that  blow 
northward  and  contaminate  air  in  the  province. 

Already,  Canadian  laws  are  more  "receptive"  to  suing  U.S.  companies 
in  Canadian  courts,  he  said. 

"The  fear  from  American  business  - and  I think  it's  a realistic  fear  - 
is  that  it  will  become  reciprocal,"  Parrish  said. 

Teck  Cominco,  the  world's  largest  zinc  producer,  had  argued  the 
lawsuit  should  be  dismissed  on  the  grounds  that  it's  a Canadian 
company  operating  in  Canada  and  isn't  subject  to  U.S.  environmental 
laws . 

The  court  dismissed  that  view  in  its  ruling  released  Monday. 

The  company  is  examining  the  ruling  to  decide  if  it  will  appeal,  said 
Doug  Horswill,  Teck's  senior  vice-president  of  environmental  and 
corporate  affairs. 

Teck  Cominco  is  also  concerned  about  the  broader  effect  this  ruling 
will  have  on  the  issue  of  transborder  jurisdiction  for  businesses  in 
Canada  and  the  U.S.,  he  said. 

"As  Canadian  citizens  and  corporations  based  here  that  is  definitely 
a concern,"  he  said. 

It's  also  one  of  the  reasons  the  Canadian  government  and  other  major 
business  organizations,  such  as  the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
made  submissions  in  this  case,  he  said. 

There  are  "ways  and  means"  already  in  place  between  Canada  and  the 
U.S  to  deal  with  transborder  pollution,  he  said. 

"Our  position  all  along  is  that  those  mechanisms  are  what  should  be 
used,  there  are  co-operative  ways  of  going  about  these  things  and 
that's  preferable  to  having  one  country  trying  to  exercise  its  law 
inside  another  country,"  Horswill  said. 

Teck  Cominco  is  currently  focused  on  fulfilling  the  agreement  it 
reached  last  month  with  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in 
which  the  company  will  pay  $20  million  US  to  assess  the  impact  of 
decades  of  upstream  pollution  in  the  river  running  from  Canada  into 
the  U.S. , he  said. 

The  company  is  committed  "to  undertake  the  necessary  studies  to 
establish  whether  there  are  risks  to  human  health  and  the  environment 
and  then  to  ultimately  deal  with  those  risks  appropriately  when 
they're  determined,"  Horswill  said. 

Shares  in  Teck  Cominco  rose  82  cents  to  close  Tuesday  on  the  Toronto 
stock  market  at  $67.80. 
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Hundreds  remember  slain  child 
By  ANTHONY  LANE 
Star-Tribune  staff  writer 
Duly  6,  2006 

RIVERTON  - Hundreds  of  people  walked  through  Riverton  on  Monday  to 
remember  Marcela  Hope  Yellowbear.  Most  wore  shirts  with  the  girl's  picture 
and  the  dates  of  her  short  life. 

Born  in  Aug.  15,  2002,  she  died  in  Riverton  on  Duly  2,  2004,  after 
enduring  weeks  of  horrific  abuse. 

The  "Walk  for  Hope"  started  at  the  Wind  River  Casino  just  outside 
Riverton.  Family  of  Marcela' s mother  filled  the  front  of  the  column  of 
walkers,  followed  by  a handful  of  children  carrying  a banner  with  a simple 
message. 

"Prevent  child  abuse,"  the  sign  read. 

Tim  Gist,  an  assistant  Fremont  County  attorney,  walked  near  the  middle 
of  the  group  as  he  pushed  a stroller  holding  his  two  children.  Gist  was 
one  of  the  prosecutors  who  successfully  tried  Marcela 's  father  on  charges 
of  first-degree  murder. 

Gist  said  he  remembers  first  seeing  pictures  of  Marcela 's  body  after  she 
died . 

"Words  could  not  express  what  was  done  to  her,"  Gist  said. 

Andrew  Yellowbear  Dr.  was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  following  his 
conviction . 

Macalia  Blackburn,  Marcela 's  mother,  pleaded  guilty  before  Yellowbear 's 
trial  to  being  an  accessory  to  second-degree  murder.  She  is  scheduled  for 
sentencing  on  that  charge  in  about  two  months. 

Gist  remarked  that  his  own  daughter  and  Marcela  were  only  months  apart. 
Had  Marcela  survived,  he  said,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  two 
later  to  become  classmates. 

A group  of  men  sat  around  a large  drum  in  the  back  of  a pickup  as  the 
others  walked.  Dohn  Yellowplume,  a Northern  Arapaho  who  serves  as  the 
tribe's  drumkeeper,  said  the  eagle  songs  the  group  performed  were  given  as 
"blessings  for  the  people." 

Police  cars  guided  the  walkers  as  they  made  their  way  to  Riverton's  City 
Park.  Ivan  Posey,  chairman  of  the  Eastern  Shoshone  Business  Council,  was 
one  of  several  speakers  to  address  the  group  once  it  arrived  there. 

He  and  others  expressed  desires  that  something  positive  come  of 
Marcela ' s death . 

"There  is  hope  for  better  things  in  our  lives,"  Posey  said,  noting  that 
he  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  both  tribal  business  councils. 

Lupe  Blackburn  also  addressed  the  group,  reading  a poem  written  by  her 
niece,  Macalia  Blackburn. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Lupe  Blackburn  said  she  thought  the  walk  could  help 
raise  awareness  about  domestic  violence. 

Riverton  Mayor  Dohn  Vincent  offered  a similar  view  when  he  addressed  the 
gathering.  He  spoke  of  the  connections  that  formed  in  the  community  after 
Marcela  died. 

"I  think  she's  really  helped  to  unite  people,"  Vincent  said. 
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Arson  suspected  in  burning  down  of  sacred  Karuk  dance  house 
by  Christine  Bensen-Messinger 
Duly  4,  2006 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than  10  years,  the  sacred  dance  house  of  the 


local  Karuk  Tribe,  the  Kaatimiin  dance  house,  was  destroyed,  and  because 
many  tribal  members  think  it  was  intentional,  they  are  planning  to  offer  a 
reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  those  responsible  for  its 
destruction . 

Dulian  Lang,  a spiritual  leader  with  the  Karuk  tribe,  said  he  received  a 
call  from  a friend  early  Sunday  morning  about  the  fire  which  he  said 
firefighters  from  Somes  Bar  and  Orleans  Volunteer  Fire  Department 
responded  to  shortly  before  1:30. 

The  fire  remains  under  investigation,  a cause  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  he  said. 

The  sacred  dance  house,  which  is  located  on  the  Klamath  River  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  county,  was  first  constructed  in  the  early  1970s, 
he  said. 

"It's  a house,  (with)  kind  of  semi-subterranean,  sunken  living  room," 
Lang  said.  "(It  has)  a dance  area,  that's  where  we  have  our  healing 
ceremony  for  children." 

Other  local  tribes,  including  the  Yurok  and  Hoopa  are  also  involved  in 
the  healing  ceremony  for  children,  which  he  said  is  called  the  Brush  Dance 
Ceremony  and  have  already  offered  their  support  in  raising  funds  for  a 
reward  and  rebuilding. 

Lang  estimates  the  value  of  the  structure  itself  at  somewhere  around  $50 
000  including  materials  and  man  hours,  but  said  he  has  difficulty  putting 
a price  tag  on  what  it  means  to  the  tribe. 

"The  spiritual  value  is  kind  of  what  it's  all  about  because  it 
represents  the  culture  of  all  the  local  tribes...  it's  kind  of  invaluable, 
he  said. 

Lang  said  a meeting  has  been  scheduled  with  local  law  enforcement  about 
the  incident  and  it  will  be  contacting  the  FBI  to  get  involved  as  well, 
especially  since  this  is  the  second  time  it  has  been  destroyed. 

"(The  first  time)  somebody  had  gone  in  with  big  heavy  equipment  and 
smashed  it  to  smithereens,"  he  said.  "This  is  twice  in  the  last  10  years. 
It's  a hate  crime." 

The  community  where  the  Karuk  tribe  resides  in  not  large  and  Lang  said 
many  people  already  think  they  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  fire. 

"There  are  definitely  people  who  are  out  to  really  raise  complete  total 
hell  with  us,"  Lang  said.  "These  are  some  really  evil  people." 

After  meetings  with  the  tribal  council  and  law  enforcement  have  been 
conducted,  he  said  he  thinks  a reward  will  be  announced. 

"There  (have)  already  been  offers  from  all  the  other  tribes  ...and  local 
organizations  to  put  the  reward  together,"  Lang  said.  "(And)  other  tribes 
offering  to  help  rebuild.  All  of  the  tribes  have  responded,  that's  always 
a really  great  thing." 

Lang  said  he  is  hopeful  that  if  the  fire  was  intentionally  set,  those 
responsible  will  be  arrested  and  convicted  and  a message  will  be  sent  out 
that  behavior  such  as  this  will  not  be  tolerated. 

"It's  like  a church  burning,  that's  basically  what  it  is,"  he  said. 
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karuk'a' raar. 

Hello  my  name  is  Andre'  Cramblit,  and  I am  a Salmon  River  Native,  a 
Karuk  Tribal  Member.  I am  from  a family  of  Dance  Leaders  from  the  village 
of  Kaatimiin,  the  center  of  the  Karuk  world,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Salmon  and  Klamath  rivers  in  northwest  California.  I was  devastated  to 
learn  of  the  arson  at  Kaatimiin.  This  is  the  third  time  that  this  sacred 
site  has  been  desecrated.  I hope  that  the  Tribal  Council  acts  swiftly  to 
organize  efforts  both  to  restore  and  protect  our  dance  grounds  and  bring 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  to  justice. 

Given  the  seriousness  of  this  matter,  and  the  location  of  the  sacred 
dance  grounds  on  Trust  land,  the  Council  should  coordinate  with  Federal 
authorities  to  carry  out  a thorough  and  swift  investigation.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  its  commitment  to  protecting  these  sacred  ceremonial  grounds, 

I would  suggest  the  council  offer  a $10,000  reward  for  information  that 
leads  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  those  involved. 

My  Great  Great  Aunt  Bessie  Tripp  said  that  that  Kaatimiin,  her  family 
land,  should  be  used  as  a dance  site  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Karuk 
people.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  ensure  that  this  area  is  used  in  the 
proper  manner.  The  Brush  Dance,  Pickyavish,  War  Dance  and  other  ceremonies 
held  at  this  site  since  time  began  must  be  allowed  to  continue  without 
fear  of  further  violation. 

I am  away  from  home  right  now  and  cannot  view  the  destruction  personally. 
I hope  that  things  can  be  repaired  quickly  and  that  Kaatimiin  can  be 
secured  from  future  problems.  I will  be  home  in  mid-luly  and  will  be 
available  to  assist  in  any  way  possible.  Please  spare  no  efforts  to  bring 
those  responsible  for  this  violent  and  reckless  act  to  justice.  I look 
forward  to  receiving  updates  on  progress  in  this  matter. 

This  is  the  local  Field  office  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to 
contact  regarding  this  matter: 

FBI  Sacramento 
4500  Orange  Grove  Avenue 
Sacramento,  California  95841-4205 
http://sacramento.fbi.gov/ 

(916)  481-9110 

There  is  also  a satellite  office  in  Redding. 

You  can  contact  Tribal  Council  Members  to  encourage  their  rapid 
response  to  this  issue 
through  the  tribal  website: 
http: //www. karuk. us/ 

Submitted  by:  Dulian  Lang.  Phone:  707.839.4962. 

E-mail:  <irahiv@yahoo. com> 

Fire  crews  from  Orleans  and  Somes  Bar  in  rural  northeastern  Humboldt 
County  were  dispatched  to  a devastating  structural  fire  at  1:20am  early 
Sunday  morning  to  the  location  of  the  sacred  dance  house  of  the  local 
Karuk  tribe.  The  fire  was  brought  under  control  by  sunrise  but  the 
structure  was  a complete  loss.  Federal  forest  service  investigators 
interviewed  firefighters  and  viewed  the  scene  on  Sunday  as  about  25  native 
individuals,  including  ceremonial  leaders,  adults  and  young  children  held 
an  impromtu  vigil. 

The  cause  of  the  blaze  is  under  investigation.  The  FBI  has  been 
contacted  to  investigate  the  act  as  a case  of  arson  on  federal  lands,  and 
as  a possible  "hate"  crime.  Those  participating  in  the  vigil  were  stunned 
yet  defiant.  "It's  impossible  to  believe  that  any  one  could  stoop  so  low 
as  this,"  said  one  elder.  "This  is  a crime  against  the  spiritual,"  said  a 
young  man  present  at  the  vigil 

A meeting  of  Karuk  tribal  council  members,  ceremonial  leaders  and 
concerned  citizens  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  at  10:00am  at  the  site  of  the 
burned  out  structure.  A reward  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
individual  or  individuals  responsible  for  the  arson  is  expected  at 
Wednesday's  emergency  council  meeting. 


Peter  Webster 


peterweb@bendnet . com 

http: //dist urbingthecomfort able. blogspot . com/ 


"RE : Eyewitness  stands  by  Statement"  
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" POLICE  BEAT,  SHOT  UNARMED  MAN" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http : //nava jotimes . com/ 

Eyewitness  stands  by  statement:  Police  shot  unarmed  man 
By  Valarie  Lee 
Shiprock  Bureau 
Duly  6,  2006 

SHIPROCK  - "Clint  Dohn  was  unarmed.  I never  once  saw  him  swing  a baton  at 
the  officer.  And  I will  live  the  rest  of  my  life  knowing  I saw  a young  man 
needlessly  killed." 

That  is  what  one  eyewitness  to  the  Dune  10  death  of  Clint  Dohn  said 
during  a phone  interview  Wednesday  from  his  home  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

"Rick,"  who  insists  on  remaining  anonymous  out  of  fear  of  retaliation, 
said  he  saw  Farmington  police  officer  Shawn  Scott  shoot  and  kill  Dohn,  21, 
in  the  Wal-Mart  parking  lot. 

Scott  had  responded  to  a domestic  violence  call  placed  by  witnesses  who 
saw  Dohn  beating  his  girlfriend,  Lynn  Negale. 

The  pair  had  earlier  been  shopping  for  birthday  party  supplies  with 
their  4-year-old  daughter,  who  apparently  witnessed  both  her  mother's 
beating  and  her  father's  death. 

"I  read  in  the  (Navajo  Times)  how  Officer  Scott  was  cleared  and  was  just 
sick,"  Rick  said.  "How  they  found  him  innocent  of  killing  this  young  man 
is  something  I just  will  never  understand." 

"Some  of  the  witnesses  said  he  was  swinging  a baton,"  Rick  said,  "and 
that  is  not  true.  He  reportedly  had  the  baton  in  his  hand,  but  I didn't 
see  any  baton  in  his  hand.  He  was  unarmed  and  walking  very  slow  towards 
the  officer." 

In  the  official  investigation  report,  Scott  said  he  tried  hitting  Dohn 
with  his  baton  in  hopes  of  stunning  him. 

Repeated  blows  failed  to  stop  Dohn,  Scott  said  in  his  interview,  a copy 
of  which  was  included  in  the  media  packet  handed  out  when  the  city  issued 
its  report  Dune  22. 

The  San  Duan  County  Sheriff's  Office  handled  the  investigation,  while 
the  Farmington  Police  Department  handled  the  administrative  investigation 
into  the  shooting. 

Sheriff  Detective  Ken  Weisheit  stated  that  he  interviewed  Scott  on  Dune 
12.  The  official  report  quoting  Scott  is  dated  Dune  19,  nine  days  after 
the  shooting  while  all  the  witnesses,  including  Dohn's  girlfriend,  were 
interviewed  within  hours  of  the  incident. 

Scott  was  placed  on  leave  after  the  incident.  According  to  county 
officials,  it  is  standard  procedure  to  give  the  officer  involved  time  off. 
When  the  officer  feels  ready  to  give  his  statement,  they  accommodate  him. 

Scott  said  he  tried  repeatedly  hitting  Dohn  with  his  baton  because  Dohn 
looked  angry  and  was  "clinching"  his  fists. 

Scott  admitted  being  frightened  of  Dohn  because  Dohn  was  taller  and 
heavier. 

Buttons  recovered 

Scott  said  the  buttons  of  his  uniform  were  torn  off  during  the  struggle. 
Crime  scene  technicians  recovered  the  buttons  at  the  scene. 

Scott  said  Dohn  grabbed  him  and  that  he  hit  Dohn  "several  other  times" 
before  returning  to  his  patrol  car  and  drawing  his  weapon. 

During  the  Dune  22  press  conference  to  announce  the  results  of  the 
formal  investigation.  Undersheriff  Mark  McCloskey  pointed  to  a color  photo 


of  John's  thigh  area. 

The  thigh  bears  oblong  bruises,  supporting  Scott's  statements  that  he 
followed  police  procedure  in  hitting  John  in  the  leg  when  he  failed  to 
heed  verbal  commands  to  stop. 

There  were  no  photographs  of  other  areas  of  John's  body,  despite  Scott's 
statements  saying  he  knew  for  sure  he  hit  John  on  the  arm. 

Scott  said  as  the  two  struggled  John  got  a hold  of  his  baton. 

"Officer  Scott  was  afraid  he  could  get  hit  in  the  head  with  the  baton," 
Weisheit  wrote. 

No  weapon 

Rick,  however,  said  John  did  not  swing  a baton  nor  did  he  have  one  in 
either  hand  when  he  saw  them  fighting. 

"That's  what  gets  to  me,  even  now,  is  that  young  man  didn't  have  a baton 
in  his  hands,"  Rick  said.  "I  saw  the  officer  beat  John,  who  was  trying  to 
cover  himself  against  the  blows." 

Rick  believes  Scott  became  angry  with  John  for  fighting  back  and  decided 
to  shoot  him. 

According  to  the  report,  Scott  had  no  injuries  and  declined  medical  help 
at  the  scene. 

On  the  day  of  the  shooting  Weisheit  asked  Scott  if  he  had  any  injuries 
and  Scott  said  "he  did  not,  other  than  one  small  injury  on  his  left 
forearm. " 

"I  wonder  if  John  had  other  bruising  on  his  body  and  they  didn't  mention 
that,"  Rick  speculated. 

Rick  also  gave  his  account  of  what  he  saw  to  the  Farmington  police, 
sheriff's  office  and  the  FBI. 

Questioned  about  Rick's  testimony  at  the  June  22  press  conference,  which 
directly  contradicts  the  officials  findings,  officials  said  anyone  with 
information  should  come  forward. 

No  video 

There  is  no  video  record  of  the  incident,  as  the  Wal-Mart  camera  was  too 
far  away  and,  according  to  police,  Scott's  dash  camera  was  not  turned  on. 

The  video  from  the  Wal-Mart  camera  has  been  turned  over  to  an  expert  to 
see  if  it  can  be  enhanced,  the  city  has  said.  The  results  will  not  be 
known  for  weeks. 

Rick  said  he  finds  the  lack  of  videotape  "a  little  too  convenient." 

"You  can't  tell  me  a (police)  veteran  of  13  years  doesn't  know  to  turn 
on  his  camera.  Fie  knows.  I think  it  was  on  and  they  did  something  to  it 
before  anyone  could  see  it,"  he  said. 

In  the  report,  Scott  tells  Weisheit  he  does  carry  pepper  spray  but  did 
not  use  it  on  John,  and  that  he  (Scott)  is  not  trained  to  use  a Taser. 

Both  are  non-lethal  means  to  subdue  suspects  while  maintaining  a safe 
distance  from  them. 

The  voice  recorder  for  Scott's  patrol  unit  camera  also  was  not  activated, 
Weisheit  said  in  the  report. 

Weisheit  wrote  that  he  and  Scott  "discussed  the  ways  the  in-car  camera 
can  be  activated  such  as  when  the  emergency  equipment  is  engaged,  by  a 
switch  on  the  belt,  or  by  hitting  a button  on  the  camera  in  the  car." 

'Officer  Scott  said  he  did  not  turn  on  the  camera  at  any  point  and  he 
never  turned  on  his  emergency  equipment  so  the  camera  was  not  activated 
during  this  incident." 

The  finding  that  John's  death  was  justifiable  homicide  and  that  Scott 
did  no  wrong  is  not  reassuring  to  Rick. 

"My  community  people  are  fearful  of  going  to  Farmington,"  Rick  said.  "I 
won't  go  back;  I go  to  Flagstaff  to  shop  now.  (Farmington)  is  not  safe  and 
I fear  what  will  happen  to  me  and  other  Navajos. 

"They  can  justify  it  all  they  want,  but  I know  what  I saw  and  I stand  by 
my  take  in  that  that  unarmed  young  man,  Clint  John,  was  killed  and  they 
said  it  was  OK.  It's  not  OK." 

Farmington  police  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  by  press  time  because 
Farmington  Chief  of  Police  Michael  Burridge  Jr.  informed  Tom  Arviso  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Navajo  Times,  in  a June  30  telefax  that  "reporter  Valarie 
Lee  submit  all  questions  for  information  and/or  comment  in  writing  to  the 


office  of  the  Chief  of  Police. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Navajo  Times. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Monday,  Duly  10,  2006  09:33:21 
From:  Danet  Smith  [owlstar@bellsouth.net] 

Sub j : NA  News  Item  --  Action  Request:  MT  Native  American  Prisoners 


Date:  Mon,  10  Dul  2006  10:45:33  +0300 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Action  Requested:  MT  Native  American  prisoners 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

Action  Requested:  MT  Native  Americans  prisoners 

Please  write  to  the  following  contacts,  expressing  your  concern  about  the 
way  Native  American  Prisoners  are  still  treated  at  Shelby,  MT,  and  let 
them  know  that  you  are  aware  of  this  new  case  of  discrimination,  using  the 
following  information: 

MT  DOC  Director  Mike  Ferriter  governor@mt.gov  or  eMail  Director's  Office 
Administrative  Officer  tward@state.mt.us  or  Ted  Ward:  If  you  cannot 
click  on  these  links  please  try  the  link  below  to  send  your  email: 
http : //www . cor . mt . gov/ about /di rector . asp 

Crossroads  Correctional  Center 

Dames  MacDonald,  Warden;  (406)  434-7055 

75  Heath  Road;  Shelby,  MT  59474 

This  is  the  information  received  on  Duly  9th,  2006. 

In  one  of  the  cell  pods  at  Shelby  there  was  a Native  American  that  had  a 
sprained  ankle  and  was  medically  assigned  to  have  a bottom  bunk.  But  a 
white  inmate  took  the  bottom  bunk  and  made  him  climb  to  the  top  bunk. 

This  went  on  for  some  time,  but  then  the  Native  American  prisoner's 
ankle  and  foot  started  to  swell  up  and  turn  black.  The  Doctors  took  him  to 
town  for  treatment;  his  ankle  or  the  area  around  that  part  was  broken,  and 
they  had  to  reset  and  wire  it  together. 

To  cover  the  fact  that  he  was  made  to  climb  on  the  top  bunk  because  of 
the  white  inmate,  they  brought  the  Native  American  to  another  pod,  into 
Manuel  Redwoman's  cell,  and  asked  Manuel  if  he  could  have  Manuel's  bottom 
bunk.  Manuel  told  them  that  he  has  a medical  slip  that  says  he  can  have 
the  bottom  bunk;  however,  he  added  that  the  man  with  the  broken  leg  could 
have  his  bunk  for  a few  weeks,  but  that  he  wanted  the  next  available 
bottom  bunk  because  he  has  the  medical  slip  for  his  damaged  knee  to  have  a 
bottom  bunk  too. 

Two  bottom  bunks  became  available  after  about  two  weeks.  However,  the 
woman  in  charge  of  the  Dog  Trainers  courses  gave  them  to  her  "Dog 
Handlers".  When  she  was  asked  why,  she  was  reported  to  say  something  like, 
well  they  needed  the  bottom  bunks.  The  same  woman  is  ALSO  in  charge  of 
the  Medical  services  and  who  gets  the  medical  beds.  Inmates  with  Medical 
Papers  stating  that  they  need  lower  bunks  are  being  overlooked  and  other 
inmates  without  any  medical  need  who  are  favored  in  her  dog  program  are 
given  these  bottom  medical  bunks.  She  is  the  one  that  pushed  for  the  Dog 
Handlers  Program  which  is  going  badly,  and  she  is  trying  everything  that 
she  can  do  to  make  herself  look  better  by  making  everything  easy  for  the 
Dog  Handlers  in  her  program. 

Manuel  Redwoman  asked  them  to  look  into  getting  him  a bottom  bunk 
because  of  his  medical  need  (his  knee  is  really  hurting  and  getting  worse) 
and  he  has  the  Medical  authorization  to  have  a bottom  bunk.  She  said  that 
she  would  try  to  get  him  into  a bottom  bunk  next  week.  What  will  happen 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Redwoman  said  that  he  will  lose  his  job  when  he  makes  the  transfer 
to  the  new  pod,  as  a result  of  all  this.  But  his  knee  is  really  hurting 


from  having  to  climb  up  to  the  bed  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

Another  serious  problem  is  that  the  woman  with  the  Dog  Program  is 
allowing  the  Handlers  to  wash  the  dogs  in  the  showers  used  by  the  inmates, 
and  possibly  in  the  medical  showers  before  the  patients  use  it. 

This  is  totally  unacceptable  and  a disgrace.  For  instance,  the  Native 
American  inmate  with  the  broken  leg  who  is  still  in  Manuel's  cell  needs  to 
sit  down  to  shower,  and  he  has  to  do  it  after  the  dogs  have  been  washed  in 
there  and  of  course  they  do  not  clean  up  after  the  dogs. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  any  assistance  you  may  provide. 

"RE : Rustywire:  Sweet  Gentle  Earth"  

Date:  Wed,  18  Apr  2006  08:10:07  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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filename="RUSTYWIRE : SWEET  EARTH" 
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Sweet  Gentle  Earth 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

Way  down  there  a place  beyond  brittle  rock 

beyond  the  remains  of  the  Giant  Yei  E Tso 

It  is  there  not  too  far  from  White  Mountain 

Dust  a aways  from  the  ice  cave  in  dark  canyon 

where  night  fall  all  the  time 

there  is  a place  not  far  from  Sky  City 

A thousand  have  walked  the  trail 

Bending  kneeling  touching  it 

soft  earth  mush  in  your  hands 

brittle  red  like  the  sunset 

cool  soft  and  genie  to  the  touch 

on  the  side  of  a hill  it  rests 

feeling  it  in  my  hands  dropping  through  fingers 

it  is  here  from  long  ago 

will  be  here  beyond  tomorrow 

just  a touch  of  eternity 

a drop  of  sand,  rocks  and  pebbles 

gather  it,  sifting  like  gentle  flour 

it  is  heavy  to  carry  a bag 

back  down  the  trail 

carved  by  mud  carriers  seeking  soft  earth 

it  is  hot  and  cold  snow  and  wind 

sage  blows  to  and  fro 

the  weight  of  it  bears  me  down 

home  I go  home  I go  it  rests  there 

standing  in  the  coolness  of  a spring 

kneading  it  gently,  working  it  just  so 

it  is  alive  it  is  alive 

making  is  sing  it  coils  round  and  round 

it  rises  round  and  round  forming  itself 

with  gentleness  and  quiet  solace  it  rises 

form  it  shape  it  make  it  strong 

it  is  a vessel  a bowl  a pot  something  to  use 

indian  paintbrush  blows  in  the  wind 

gathering  it  roughens  the  hands 

boiling  and  almost  letting  it  burn  to  nothing 

black  it  is  natural  colors  to  use  with  yucca 

fine  and  splintered  just  a sliver  a fine  brush 

what  shall  it  be  a soft  gentle  bird 

a soft  mellow  view  of  the  world 

the  look  of  it  is  right  under  the  sun 

throwing  in  the  fire  it  glows  red 


blazing  hot  coals  burn  to  nothing 

there  it  sits 

baked  earth 

baked  earth 

a piece  of  pottery 

a bit  of  earth  borrowed  for  a while 

from  sweet  gentle  earth 

from  sweet  gentle  earth 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Lee  Goins  Poem:  A Poet  Has  Hope"  

Date:  Monday,  Dune  26,  2006  01:26  am 

From:  cherokee2proud  [cherokee2proud@yahoo.com] 

Sub j : A Poet  Has  Hope 

Mailing  List:  N.  A.  Poetry  <nativeamericanpoetry@yahoogroups . com> 

A Poet  Has  Hope 


A poet  has  hope 
and  not  much  else??. 

Sometimes  when  the  government  comes  and  takes  your  youth 
and  wrestle  for  your  very  soul 
Leaving  nightmares  in  place  of  dreams 
What  more  can  they  do  ? 

For  a poet 

Lives  on  hopes  and  dreams 
And 

Sometimes  even  that's  not  enough 

Lee  Goins 
Copyright  c.  2004 

— "RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  — - 

Date:  Sun,  9 Dul  2006  12:03:55  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  10-Duly  16 

Duly  was  the  month  in  which  the  'ohia  fruit  first  ripened. 

IULAI 

Duly 

Hinaia' ele' ele 
10 

My  flute  echoes  the  cry  of  the  wind. 

11 

The  mantis  pauses  for  a moment  in  its  journey  to  bless  those  it 
encounters . 

12 

Night  passes  a veil  of  introspection  over  the  land. 

13 

To  welcome  the  future,  you  must  first  release  the  burdens  of  the  past. 

14 

It  is  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the  evening  that  we  can  most  nearly  know 
our  true  selves. 

15 

The  rainbow,  ke  anuenue,  illuminates  the  land  in  beauty. 

16 

A waterfall  plummets  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  na  pali,  to  be 
reborn  in  mist  far  below. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

— "RE:  Thoughts  On  This  4th  of  Duly,  2006"  

Date:  2006/07/06  Thu  AM  10:58:59  EDT 

From:  "Dohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub j : 4th  thoughts 

Mailing  List:  NetRez-L  <netrez-l@listproc .wsu . edu> 

Thoughts  On  This  4th  of  Duly,  2006, 

By  Dohn  D.  Berry 

Kinsmen,  friends,  colleagues  and  neighbors. 

It  seems  at  least  one  indigenous  scholar,  as  well  as  one  who  wishes  he 
were,  both  with  fancier  letters  after  their  names,  than  my  own,  think  that 
we  can  easily  predict  the  future.  Otherwise,  we  would  not  all  find 
ourselves  where  we  are  today. 

These  scholars,  like  some  renowned  or  infamous  columnists,  selectively 
ask  questions  or  posit  situations  from  our  history,  ancient  and  recent; 
then  gleefully  pull  items  from  our  pasts  out  of  context,  hold  them  before 
our  eyes,  and  practically  shouting  at  us  say?  see,  see  ? how  could  YOU  not 
agree  with  me. 

If  one  wishes  to  be  insulting,  let  him  insult  his  own  colleagues  in  his 
own  institution,  not  insult  tribal  people  in  community,  by  saying  that 
they  cannot  think  critically  or  do  not  understand  politics  or  politicians. 
This  is  not  scholarship,  nor  even  wisdom,  merely  polemics  and/or  politics 
on  their  parts. 

Should  neither  wish  to  be  insulting,  let  neither  suggest  that  if  our 
ancestors,  or  even  ourselves,  would  only  have  chosen  the  path  these 
scholars  now  say  they  clearly  see  with  hindsight,  we  would  not  be  where  we 
all  are. 

I will  just  say,  if  you  only  look  for  evil,  you  will  never  see  good. 

There  is  a balance  in  this  life.  Being  an  indigenous  scholar  is  no 
guarantee  that  anyone  has  found  that  balance,  or  has  it,  or  that  they  are 
correct,  no  matter  what  letters  are  after  their  name.  Being  a columnist 
does  not  guarantee  correctness  either. 

Like  either  of  these  types  of  writers,  I too,  could  build  straw  men, 
they  are  so  easy  to  knock  down,  but  that  proves  nothing.  Anyone  who  has 
paid  any  attention  in  his  or  her  schooling  can  do  it.  None  of  this  means 
that  I am  correct  or  have  balance  in  heart  or  mind,  though  I seek  it 
constantly.  Everyone  must  choose  for  himself  or  herself  and  find  their 
own  balance  and  accept  their  own  responsibilities,  whatever  they  perceive 
them  to  be,  no  matter  what  words,  scholars  or  columnists  may  use. 

It  must  be  said,  here  and  now,  when  looking  out  over  our  land  beyond  my 
window,  I can  only  see  and  say,  that  today  we  are  still  blessed.  Blessed 
by  our  Creator  with  a land  that  to  this  day,  supplies  our  basic  needs.  I 
see  our  women,  children,  families  and  communities  surviving,  and  not  under 
risk  of  direct  attack  at  this  time. 

Yes,  we  could  all  have  more  of  whatever  it  is.  Merely  name  it,  health 
care,  better  food,  better  housing  you  name  it  ? and  yes  ? we  could  all 
probably  improve  ourselves  and  whatever  situation  that  you  might  choose, 
by  accepting  responsibility  as  individuals  and  communities  for  our  own 
resolution  of  problems,  not  blaming  something  or  someone  else  and  getting 
to  work  instead  of  playing  the  blame  game.  It  is  not  a perfect  land,  our 
land,  or  a perfect  world,  nor  any  of  the  human  beings  that  live  upon  it, 
or  govern  it. 

Yet,  I have  traveled  to  other  lands  and  poorer  places  by  far  than  even 
our  own  poorest  places.  It  must  apparently  be  pointed  out  to  some  writers, 
that  in  this,  our  land,  we  are  as  free  as  anyone  can  be,  to  walk  where  we 
will,  say  what  we  wish,  and  yes,  even  suffer  the  consequences  of  our  own 
foolish  words,  or  if  we  choose  a course  of  action  unwisely.  We  may  still 
choose  those  who  govern  us,  yet  we  choose  not  to  vote  and  then  curse  the 


decisions  that  are  made. 

I believe  in  the  in  goodness  and  wisdom  of  our  peoples,  in  their 
understandings  as  communities.  I do  not  presume  to  lead  them  in  the  name 
of  critical  thinking,  or  political  correctness,  nor  speak  for  them  as  a 
columnist  or  a scholar.  They  have  their  own  voices  and  when  they  have 
watched  and  thought  about  those  things,  which  concern  them,  with  their  own 
wisdom,  they  will  let  the  scholars  know,  not  the  other  way  around. 

If  I look  not  so  far,  I can  easily  see  and  hear  those  who  forget  our 
blessing,  who  selectively  cast  distain  and  blame  on  our  history,  our  land, 
our  troops  and  this  our  Nation.  They  pretend  to  ask  us  to  think,  but  only 
if  we  will  think  as  they  would  have  us  think.  Where  in  that  stance,  is 
the  difference  between  them  and  those  they  disagree  with? 

Outside  our  borders,  there  are  those  who  would  kill  us  all  without 
regard;  because  our  faith  is  not  their  faith,  our  values  not  their  values, 
our  ways  not  their  ways.  How  little  indeed  some  things  change  over  time. 

Some  of  these  are  peoples  these  writers  call  our  neighbors.  I remind 
those  writers,  not  all  neighbors  are  good  neighbors,  and  not  all  human 
beings  are  good  human  beings.  They  suggest  to  us  that  we  persuade  our 
communities  to  disengage,  to  stand  down,  to  stand  aside,  to  not 
participate.  They  suggest  to  us  that  we  as  people  or  communities  cannot 
think.  I say  they  are  wrong.  If  we  will  not  participate,  we  indeed  will 
have  no  say  in  what  is  right  or  wrong  with  this  our  country,  our  nation, 
our  land,  and  our  armed  services  in  all  venues. 

I say  we  should  not  choose  to  stand  aside,  and  let  our  people  or  our 
lands  be  assaulted,  or  insulted.  Our  young  men  and  women  who  choose  the 
Armed  Services  are  not  children  that  we  should  choose  for  them  what  they 
do.  They  have  responsibility  for  themselves;  any  free  people  should  not 
wish  it  otherwise. 

Dohn  D.  Berry,  MLIS,  MA, 

Native  American  Studies, 

Library, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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Nosie  talks  preserving  tribal  culture 
Duly  6,  2006 

The  Apache  Spirit  of  the  Mountain  Runners  proudly  announced  activities 
for  this  year's  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run.  This  year's  run  will  start  in  San 
Carlos  and  arrive  on  Mt.  Graham  Treasure  Park  on  Friday,  Duly  28. 

The  2006  Sacred  Run  coordinator  Alicia  Nosie,  18,  a San  Carlos  Apache 
Tribal  member,  spoke  before  tribal  and  state  leaders  at  the  26th  annual 
Arizona  Town  Hall,  whose  theme  was  "Preserving  Arizona's  Tribal  Cultural 
Resources,  Sites  and  Languages." 

Nosie  stated,  "On  behalf  of  the  Native  American  youth  in  Arizona,  we 
thank  the  organizers  of  this  conference  to  include  our  statements  which  we 
believe  are  valuable  to  you  (tribal  and  state  leaders)  and  the  decisions 
you  make." 

She  emphasized  the  past,  present  and  future. 

"I  ask  you  to  keep  the  ties  we  have  with  our  ancestors,  keep  those 
teachings  and  the  knowledge  alive,  for  this  is  what  Usen,  God,  gave  us  in 
the  beginning  . . . trust  us  that  we  will  carry  it  on  also  ...  we  are 
ready  for  the  challenge,  we  do  not  want  to  compromise  who  we  are  and 
become  someone  who  we  are  not."  With  that,  Nosie  personally  welcomed  all 
to  the  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run. 

The  Sacred  Run  activities  will  begin  with  a Sneezy  Boyz  dance  on 


Saturday,  Duly  22.  On  Wednesday,  Duly  26,  there  is  a sweat  for  the  runners, 
dinner  and  a Hip-Hop  concert  with  artists  such  as  Luminous  Flux,  Quese  IMC 
and  Casper. 

On  Thursday,  Duly  27,  a Holy  Ground  blessing  for  the  runners  will  be 
held,  followed  by  dinner  and  entertainment.  On  Friday,  Duly  28,  the  Sacred 
Run  starts  in  downtown  San  Carlos,  and  finishes  at  the  top  of  Mt.  Graham. 

A blessing,  dinner  and  camp  will  take  place  at  Treasure  Park. 

On  Saturday,  Duly  29,  the  event  includes  a gathering,  various  ceremonies 
and  camp  and  Sunday,  Duly  30,  is  the  conclusion  with  a farewell  and  return 
home  for  the  runners. 

Everyone  is  welcomed  to  participate  in  the  Mt.  Graham  Sacred  Run. 

For  more  information  and  how  one  can  participate  in  this  year's  annual 
Sacred  Run,  please  call  Alicia  Nosie  (928)  475-2494  or  email 
dashwootnosie@yahoo . com . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Apache  Moccasin/Arizona  Silver  Belt. 
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Southern  Utes  give  more  money  to  Indigenous  Games 
The  Denver  Business  Dournal 
Dune  30,  2006 

One  of  the  host  tribes  of  Colorado's  upcoming  2006  North  American 
Indigenous  Games  has  contributed  another  $800,000  to  the  athletic 
competition . 

The  Southern  Utes  of  southwestern  Colorado  recently  added  that  amount  to 
the  $1.2  million  it  and  a sister  tribe,  the  Ute  Mountain  Utes,  already 
contributed  to  the  games. 

The  Southern  Utes  operate  several  businesses,  ranging  from  the  Sky  Ute 
Casino  to  home  builder  Tierra  Custom  Homes  LLC.  The  tribe  also  owns  the 
Aka  Energy  Group  LLC  natural  gas  company  and  its  Frontier  Field  Services 
LLC  subsidiary. 

Scheduled  for  Duly  2-8,  the  indigenous  games  are  a Native  American 
version  of  the  Olympics,  with  competitions  in  16  sports  from  lacrosse  and 
archery  to  golf  and  basketball. 

"The  Ute  tribes  have  a long-standing  belief  in  these  games  and  the 
values  they  represent,"  Maurice  "Mo"  Smith,  games  general  manager,  said  in 
a news  release.  Smith  heads  the  games'  nonprofit  organizing  group,  the 
Colorado  Indigenous  Games  Society  (CIGS). 

The  U.S.  Indian  Health  Service  also  recently  teamed  up  with  the  CIGS  to 
provide  medical  and  emergency  services  at  events,  and  promote  health  and 
wellness  at  the  games. 

More  than  7,000  athletes  have  registered  to  compete,  and  the  society 
expects  some  30,000  spectators  at  the  opening  ceremonies  at  Invesco  Field 
at  Mile  High. 

Events  will  be  held  at  Denver-area  venues  such  as  the  National  Western 
Complex,  Denver  Athletic  Club,  Murphy  Creek  Golf  Course  and  The 
Metropolitan  State  College,  as  well  as  high  schools  and  parks.  They  also 
will  be  staged  in  Boulder  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Other  Colorado  businesses  also  have  gotten  behind  the  games,  including 
the  Mobile  Accord  Inc.  marketing  firm.  Six  Flags  Elitch  Gardens  and 
Indian-owned  Nakota  Designs  Inc.,  which  created  the  games'  branding. 
Denver-based  Caddo  Solutions,  another  Indian-owned  business,  provided 
office  supplies  to  CIGS. 

Metro  Denver's  largest  hotel,  downtown's  1,200-room  Adam's  Mark  Denver, 


will  be  the  games'  host  hotel. 

National  companies  sponsoring  or  donating  goods  and  help  range  from 
Everlast  Worldwide  Inc.  and  Nike  Inc.  to  DPMorgan  Chase  & Company. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Denver  Business  Dournal. 
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Saponi  Nation  Tribal  Council  member  and  officer  walks-on. 


Diana  Lynn  Trullinger  of  Willow  Springs,  Missouri  went  home  on  Duly  4th 
2006.  Diana  was  49.  She  enjoyed  making  baskets,  sewing,  cooking,  riding 
four  wheelers  and  checking  the  family  buffalo  herd.  She  made  and  gave 
hundreds  of  stocking  caps  to  the  Western  Sioux  tribes  for  their  long  cold 
winters.  Diana  helped  with  Indian  presentations  at  local  schools. 

She  loved  her  extended  family  more  than  anything  and  wanted  to  see  the 
Saponi  Nation  Federally  acknowledged  as  sovereign.  She  was  the  Tribal 
Secretary  since  1999. 

She  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  her. 
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Duly  4,  2006 

Alice  Locklear 
Rowland 

Alice  Locklear,  76,  of  4889  Cabinet  Shop  Road,  died  Duly  1,  2006,  at 
home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  White  Hill  Freewill  Baptist  Church, 
the  Revs.  Derry  Locklear,  Parnell  Locklear  and  Bobby  Deal  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  Brooks  family  cemetery. 

Locklear  was  born  Dune  10,  1930. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dohn  Will  Locklear;  and  a son, 
Ricky  Nelson  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Billy  Locklear  and  Ronnie  Locklear,  both  of 
Rowland;  six  daughters,  Bonnie  Locklear,  Lola  Locklear,  Dennie  Locklear, 
Linda  Locklear  and  Lisa  Locklear,  all  of  Rowland,  and  Carolyn  Locklear  of 
Maxton;  two  brothers,  Harvey  McMillian  of  Maxton  and  Glenn  McMillian  of 
Wagram;  a sister,  Annie  Lowery  of  Rowland;  Kimberly  Locklear  and  Dames  M. 
Locklear,  both  of  the  home;  21  grandchildren  and  21  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home. 

Duly  5,  2006 

Miracle  Nakiyah  Lynn  Locklear 
Fairmont 

Miracle  Nakiyah  Lynn  Locklear,  infant,  of  614  Bailey  Road,  died  Duly  2, 
2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  graveside  service  will  be  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Mt.  Airy  Baptist 
Church  Cemetery,  the  Rev.  Steve  Strickland  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  Mt.  Airy  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  parents.  Crystal  Lewis  and  Garrett  Locklear  of  the 
home;  maternal  grandparents,  Phillip  and  Alice  Campbell  and  Dames  Lewis; 
maternal  great-grandmother,  Marion  Stroud;  paternal  grandparents,  Donald 
and  Pam  Oxendine  and  Gregory  and  Nancy  Locklear;  and  paternal  great- 
grandparents,  Louie  and  Hilda  Oxendine  and  Roosevelt  Locklear. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Floyd 
Mortuary  and  Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

Duly  6,  2006 

Crassie  Locklear 
Shannon 

Crassie  Locklear,  76,  of  622  Lyndsey  Lane,  died  Duly  3,  2006,  at  Cape 
Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Fayetteville. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church,  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Oxendine,  Roy  Clark  and  Dackson  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  church  cemetery  in  Rennert. 


Surviving  are  her  husband,  Kenneth  Locklear  of  the  home;  14  children, 
Sylivia  Harleson  of  High  Point,  Ronald  Jacobs  of  York,  S.C.,  Harrell  G. 
Jacobs  of  Red  Springs,  Judy  Lewis,  Joyce  Locklear,  Selina  Britt,  Vicky 
Revels  and  Evelyn  Lewis  all  of  St.  Pauls,  Marilyn  Dial,  Cathy  Locklear, 
Dorothy  Locklear  and  Linda  Oxendine,  all  of  Shannon,  Gertrude  Locklear  and 
Ricky  Locklear,  both  of  Lumberton;  28  grandchildren;  and  48  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Crumpler  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

June  7,  2006 

Ruth  Maynor  Oxendine 
Lumberton 

Ruth  Maynor  Oxendine,  86,  of  642  Wire  Grass  Road,  died  July  4,  2006,  at 
Wesley  Pines  Retirement  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  New  Point  Baptist  Church,  the  Revs. 
Chris  Jones  and  Ronald  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Oxendine  was  born  in  Sampson  County  on  Dec.  17,  1919,  daughter  of  the 
late  Aaron  Maynor  and  Virginia  Tyler  Maynor. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Gaston  Maynor;  a granddaughter,  Tara 
Shepard;  a brother;  and  six  sisters. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  James  V.  Oxendine  of  the  home;  four  children, 
Doris  Shepard  of  Jacksonville,  Monty  Oxendine,  Jackie  Harding  and  Sharon  0. 
Bell,  all  of  Lumberton;  two  sisters,  Orpah  Bell  and  Louise  Perry,  both  of 
Lumberton;  a brother,  Howard  Maynor  of  Nevada;  nine  grandchildren;  and 
nine  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Lance  and  Jackie 
Harding,  796  Piney  Grove  Road,  Lumberton. 

July  10,  2006 

R.D.  Hunt 
Parkton 

R.D.  Hunt,  59,  of  267  Mt.  Baldy  Road,  Parkton,  died  July  8,  2006,  at 
Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Fayetteville. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  3 p.m.  Monday  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
the  Revs.  Lesaundra  Hunt  and  Pat  McMillan  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  the  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  in  St.  Pauls. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Sam  Hunt  and  Maggie  Campbell;  a 
son,  Vincent  Hunt;  a daughter,  Lennie  Carol  Hunt;  a sister  Aginora  Hunt; 
and  three  brothers,  John  Hunt,  Henry  Lee  "Buck"  Hunt  and  Jerry  Hunt. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  B.J.  Hunt,  of  Parkton;  two  sons,  Jamie  Hunt  and 
Jeff  Hunt  of  Lumberton;  three  daughters,  Hope  Wilkins  of  High  Point, 

Tabatha  Lee  of  Lumberton,  and  Amanda  Oxendine,  of  St.  Pauls;  five  brothers, 
Wilbert  Hunt,  of  Parkton,  Jimmy  Hunt,  of  Lumberton,  Larry  Hunt,  of 
Oriental,  Johnny  Hunt,  of  St.  Pauls,  and  Samuel  Hunt,  of  Baltimore;  six 
sisters,  Helen  Campbell  of  Rowland,  Betty  "Jo"  Hyatt,  of  Lumberton,  Annie 
Wassil,  of  Pembroke,  Eldis  "Ned"  Hunt,  of  Maxton,  Martha  Karopchinsky  of 
Glen  Burnie,  Md.,  and  Rosemary  Hunt,  of  Hope  Mills;  16  grandchildren;  one 
great  grandchild;  and  a host  of  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Belinda  Ransom 
Lumberton 

Belinda  Ransom,  46,  of  136  Bovine  Drive,  died  July  5,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

A memorial  will  be  6 p.m.  today  at  Locklear  and  Son  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
the  Revs.  Lamarr  Jackson  and  Anthony  Oxendine  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Myron  D.  Hunt  of  Idaho  and  Leonard  Byers  of 
Pembroke;  a daughter,  Krislynn  A.  Byers  of  Pembroke;  a brother,  William  E. 


Ransom  Dr.  of  Pembroke;  and  two  sisters,  Chandra  K.  Ransom  of  Laurinburg 
and  Tara  Ransom  of  Pembroke. 


Kelvin  Dwayne  Locklear  Dr. 

Lumberton 

Kelvin  Dwayne  Locklear  Dr.,  18,  of  259  Bollinger  Ave.,  died  Duly  5,  2006, 
at  Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  The  Rock  Church  of  God,  the  Revs. 
Roosevelt  Scott  and  Prather  Sampson  officiating.  Entombment  will  follow  in 
Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  Mausoleum. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Harvey  "Bill" 
Cummings  and  Viola  Cummings;  paternal  grandfather,  Zeb  Locklear;  and  two 
uncles,  Leroy  Cummings  and  Billy  Cummings. 

Surviving  are  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Cynthia  Thomas  and  Chalmers 
Roller  of  Lumberton;  his  father  and  stepmother,  Kelvin  D.  Locklear  and 
Shelia  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a sister,  Rakel  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a 
brother,  Austin  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a stepsister,  Tanielle  Roller  of 
Lumberton;  two  stepbrothers,  C.D.  Roller  and  Gary  Roller,  both  of 
Lumberton;  paternal  grandmother,  Louise  Perry  of  Lumberton;  and  his 
fiance'.  Sierra  Locklear  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

Duly  4,  2006 
Miracle  L.  Locklear 

FAIRMONT  - Miracle  Nakiyah  Lynn  Locklear,  infant  daughter  of  Crystal 
Lewis  and  Garrett  Locklear,  of  Fairmont,  died  Sunday,  Duly  2,  2006. 

Services:  Graveside,  11  a.m.  Thursday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist  Church 
Cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & Crematory  in 
Lumberton . 

Nursean  P.  Locklear 

ABERDEEN  - Nursean  P.  Locklear,  97,  of  Aberdeen,  died  Sunday,  Duly  2, 
2006,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Church  of  God  of  Prophecy.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Boles  Funeral  Home  in  Southern 
Pines . 

Survived  by:  Son,  Hubert;  brothers.  Dames  Pierce,  Tilmer  Pierce  and 
Cleamiller  Pierce;  sisters,  Sally  Stone,  Margie  Thompson  and  Inez;  16 
grandchildren;  28  great-grandchildren;  and  28  great-great-grandchildren . 

Duly  5,  2006 

Crassie  Locklear 

SHANNON  - Mrs.  Crassie  Locklear,  76,  of  Shannon,  died  Monday,  Duly  3, 
2006,  in  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center  in  Fayetteville. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Thursday  in  Zion  Hill  Baptist  Church  in 
Rennert.  Burial  in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Crumpler  Funeral  Home  in  Red  Springs. 
Survived  by:  Husband,  Kenneth;  children,  Sylvia  Harleson,  Ronald  Dacobs, 
Evelyn  Lewis,  Harrell  Dacobs,  Dudy  Lewis,  Vicky  Revels,  Marilyn  Dial, 

Cathy  Locklear,  Doyce  Locklear,  Gertrude  Locklear,  Dorothy  Locklear,  Linda 
Oxendine,  Ricky  Locklear  and  Selina  Britt;  28  grandchildren;  and  48  great- 
grandchildren . 

Duly  6,  2006 

Christine  S.  Miller 

ROWLAND  - Mrs.  Christine  Sanderson  Miller,  83,  of  172  Farrell  Road,  died 
Monday,  Duly  3,  2006. 


Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Mount  Haven  Christian  & Missionary 
Alliance  Church  in  Lumberton.  Burial  in  Dogwood  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 p.m.  Friday  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & Crematory  in 
Lumberton . 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Buddy  Sanderson,  lames  Sanderson,  William  Sanderson, 
Gary  Sanderson  and  Robert  Sanderson;  daughters,  Helen  Lamb,  Tena  Howell, 
Cathy  Atkisson,  Bert  Freeman,  Sarah  Locklear,  Linda  Sturdivant  and 
Patricia  Pittman;  brother,  William  Hunt;  41  grandchildren;  65  great- 
grandchildren; and  five  great-great-grandchildren . 

Ruth  M.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Ruth  Maynor  Oxendine,  86,  of  642  Wiregrass  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  luly  4,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Newpoint  Baptist  Church.  Burial  in 
church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Husband,  lames;  son,  Monty;  daughters,  Doris  Shepard, 
lackie  Harding  and  Sharon  Bell;  brother,  Howard  Maynor;  sisters,  Orpah 
Bell  and  Louise  Perry;  nine  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren. 

luly  8,  2006 

Kelvin  D.  Locklear  Ir. 

LUMBERTON  - Kelvin  Dwayne  Locklear  lr.,  18,  of  259  Bollinger  Ave.,  died 
Wednesday,  luly  5,  2006,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  The  Rock  Church  of  God.  Entombment 
in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Mother,  Cynthia  Thomas;  father,  Kelvin;  sister,  Rakel; 
brother,  Austin;  and  paternal  grandmother,  Louise  Perry. 

luly  10,  2006 

Quincy  1.  Godwin 

LUMBERTON  - Quincy  lunior  Godwin,  75,  of  5899  Smithmill  Road,  died 
Sunday,  luly  9,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Mount  Moriah  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  Oxendine  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Mortuary  & Crematory  in  Lumberton. 
Survived  by:  Wife,  Normie;  sons,  lames  and  Anthony;  sisters,  Texie 
Stephens,  Grace  Locklear,  Marcie  Sampson  and  Betty  Buchanan;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer, 
luly  7,  2006 
Dennis  Teesaterkie 

Cherokee  - Dennis  Teesaterkie,  of  Cherokee,  died  Saturday,  luly  1,  2006, 
at  Mission  Hospitals,  Memorial  Campus. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

luly  4,  2006 

Darrell  Sigana 

Darrell  Allen  Sigana,  60  of  Minneapolis  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  MN  died 
Tuesday,  lune  27,  2006  the  Benedictine  Health  Care  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  10:00  am,  Wednesday,  luly  5,  2006  at  the  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake,  MN  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  Tuesday  morning  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  and  go  until  the 
time  of  service  on  Wednesday.  Interment  will  be  at  the  St.  Mary's 
Cemetery  in  Red  Lake,  MN  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral 
Home  of  Bemidji. 


He  was  born  August  1,  1945  in  Red  Lake,  MN  the  son  of  Roman  and  Mary 
(Jourdain)  Sigana.  After  he  graduated  from  Red  Lake  High  School  he  moved 
to  the  Twin  Cities.  He  resided  in  Chicago  for  a time  before  moving  back 
to  the  cities.  He  liked  baseball  and  football;  especially  the  Twins  and 
Vikings.  He  was  a beloved  father  and  grandfather. 

He  is  survived  by  3 daughters:  Jacqueline  (Jesse,  Sr.)  Sargent  of 
Minneapolis;  Darci  Sigana  of  Minneapolis;  Mercedes  Sigana  of  Minneapolis; 
Mother:  Mary  Sigana  of  Red  Lake;  7 sisters:  Mona  Sigana,  Carol,  Wanda, 
Cora,  Eldora,  Margaret  and  Molly  Sigana  all  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  3 brothers: 
Sonny,  Johnny  and  Michael  Sigana  all  of  Red  Lake,  MN;  Ex-wife:  Diana 
Cloud-Sigana  of  Minneapolis;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  biological  father  Banji  English,  father 
Roman  Sigana  and  sister  Luann  Sigana. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  NaTasha  Sargent,  Alexia  Sigana,  Jesse 
Sargent,  Jr.,  Darrian  Sargent  and  Cordell  Sigana. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be  Jesse  Sargent,  Sr.,  Marco  Juarez,  Jerry 
Sargent,  Anthony  Shelby,  Sonny  Sigana  and  Michael  Sigana. 

July  5,  2006 

Ernest  William  King 

Ernest  William  King,  50,  of  Redby,  died  on  Sunday,  July  2,  2006,  at 
MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Redby 
Community  Center  in  Redby. 

He  was  born  on  Feb.  2,  1956,  to  Peggy  and  Archie  King  Sr.,  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  grew  up  and  received  his  education.  He  served 
his  country  in  the  U.S.  Army.  After  his  discharge,  he  returned  to  the 
Minneapolis  area. 

In  2001  or  2002,  he  moved  to  rural  Redby  and  worked  at  the  casino  in 
Thief  River  Falls,  Minn. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Derek  of  Iowa;  mother  of  Redby;  brothers, 
Michael  (Kathy)  King  of  Shoreview,  Minn.,  and  Archie  (Annette)  King  Jr.  of 
Redby;  sisters.  Sherry  King  of  Minneapolis  and  Kristi  King  of  Redby;  and 
special  friend,  Gloria  Schoenborn  of  Redby. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  and  brother,  Patrick. 

July  7,  2006 
Charles  Harris 

Charles  Harris,  (63)  of  Redby,  Minnesota  died  Tuesday,  July  2,  2006,  at 
the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

Memorial  Services  will  be  held  1:00  PM,  Friday,  July  7,  2006  at  Eagles 
Nest  Ministry  Center  in  Redby,  Minnesota  with  his  friend  Rev.  John  Keers 
officiating.  Interment  with  full  military  honors  by  the  Blackduck 
American  Legion  was  at  Lakeview  Cemetery  in  Blackduck,  Minnesota  under  the 
direction  of  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck. 

Charles  was  born  December  11,  1942  in  New  York  City,  NY,  the  son  of 
William  and  Dorothy  (Cornet)  Harris.  He  grew  up  in  Harlem,  and  graduated 
from  Charles  Evans  H.S.  in  New  York.  He  joined  the  US  Air  Force  in  1961 
and  relieved  his  Medical  Specialist  diploma.  He  served  until  1965  as  an 
Air  Force  Medical  Service  Specialist  in  Vietnam  and  was  honorably 
discharged  as  an  Airman  3rd  Class.  He  worked  as  a Certified  Nurses 
Assistant  most  of  his  life.  He  worked  at  the  New  York  University  Hospital 
and  for  private  individuals  providing  personal  care.  He  dedicated  and 
spent  his  life  caring  for  others.  He  moved  to  the  Bronx  in  1978  with  his 
mother,  and  cared  for  until  her  death.  He  attended  the  Bronx  Community 
College  from  1995  - 1997.  He  found  fulfillment  through  his  work  for  the 
past  3 years  at  the  Jourdain  Perpich  Extended  Care  Center  in  Red  Lake.  He 
loved  telling  stories,  listening  to  Jazz  music,  and  found  friends  wherever 
he  went. 

He  is  survived  by  his  2 nephews,  William  O'Neill  of  Long  Island,  NY,  and 
Anthony  O'Neill  of  Los  Angeles,  CA;  and  by  his  many  friends. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  1 brother,  and  3 sisters. 


named  Auginaush 

Darned  Auginaush,  5-year-old  son  of  Sarah  Auginaush  and  Derome  Neeland, 
of  Naytahwaush,  died  on  Friday,  Dune  30,  2006,  in  Naytahwaush,  as  the 
result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile-bicycle  accident. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Rice  Lake  Community 
Center  in  Rice  Lake.  A visitation  will  be  held  beginning  at  6 p.m.  on 
Thursday  at  the  Rice  Lake  Community  Center  in  Rice  Lake  and  will  continue 
until  the  time  of  service  on  Friday  at  the  center.  The  Anderson-Mattson 
Funeral  Flome  of  Mahnomen  assisted  the  family  with  arrangements . 

Howard  Maxwell  Hardy 

Howard  Maxwell  Hardy,  70,  of  Cass  Lake,  MN  died  Wednesday,  Duly  5,  2006 
at  the  MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  ND. 

Traditional  Funeral  Services  will  be  at  10:00  am,  Sunday,  Duly  9,  2006 
at  the  Mission  Community  Center  in  rural  Cass  Lake,  MN  with  Spiritual 
Leader  Anna  Gibbs  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  5:00pm  on  Thursday,  Duly  6,  2006  at  the  Mission 
Community  Center  in  Cass  Lake  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service. 
Interment  will  be  at  the  Porcupine  Cemetery  in  rural  Cass  Lake,  MN  under 
the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

He  was  born  on  March  20,  1936  in  Ponemah,  MN  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Critt 
and  Walter  Hardy. 

At  a young  age  Howard's  family  moved  to  Mission  Corner  in  Cass  Lake.  He 
worked  outdoors,  logging,  landscaping,  and  netting  fish.  He  loved  to  hunt, 
fish,  walk,  attend  pow-wows,  ceremonies,  and  sing. 

He  is  survived  by:  Sons,  Howard  Hardy  Dr.  of  Cass  Lake,  MN;  Daniel  Hardy 
of  Cass  Lake,;  David  Hardy  of  Brainerd,  MN;  Deff  (Sara)  Hardy  of  Onamia, 

MN;  Allen  Hardy  of  Cass  Lake,  Daughters,  Carol  (Mike)  Henderson  of 
Marshall,  MN;  Yvonne  Hardy  of  Cass  Lake,;  Cynthia  Guernsey  of  Cass  Lake, 
Mary  (Paul)  Wenell  of  Mille  Lacs,  MN;  28  Grandchildren,  and  1 Great- 
Grandchild.  He  was 

preceded  in  death  by:  his  parents,  brother  Leslie  Hardy,  sister  Helen 
Hardy,  son  Dames  Hardy,  granddaughters  Sierra  Hardy,  and  Savannah  Hardy. 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be:  Daniel  Hardy,  Allen  Hardy,  Kyle  Brown, 
Dustin  Cutbank,  Michael  Cutbank,  and  Dames  Murdent. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  all  of  Howard's  Granddaughters . 

Duly  8,  2006 
Roberta  Headbird 

Roberta  Headbird,  47,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  formerly  of  Cass  Lake,  died 
on  Wednesday,  Duly  5,  2006,  at  Hennepin  County  Medical  Center  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

Duly  10,  2006 

Delia  M.  Moreland  ' Bimosemakwaikwe ' 

"BIMOSEMAKWAIKWE ' (WALKING  BEAR  WOMAN)Delia  M.  Moreland 
'Bimosemakwaikwe'  (Walking  Bear  Woman)  passed  on  to  the  spirit  world  Duly 
8,  2006  at  7:10  a.m.  at  St.  Mary's  Hospice  Center,  Duluth,  Minn.  She  was 
surrounded  by  her  loving  family. 

Delia  was  a proud  member  of  the  Fon  du  Lac  Band  of  Lake  Superior 
Chippewa  and  was  employed  as  a Community  Health  Representative  for  17 
years  until  her  retirement  in  1999.  Prior  employment  included  12  years 
with  the  Edmond  Public  Schools  in  Edmond,  Okla.  and  8 years  as  a Community 
Outreach  Worker  with  the  Oklahoma  American  Indian  Center.  Delia  had  an 
incredible  sense  of  humor  which  she  shared  with  family,  friends  and  all  of 
her  health  care  providers  until  the  end.  She  was  a talented  craftswoman 
producing  traditional  Ojibwe  beadwork  and  birch  bark  baskets  to 
contemporary  wall  hangings  which  now  are  on  display  in  several  museums  as 
far  away  as  Dapan,  Norway  and  Germany.  Much  of  her  artwork  is  also  on 


display  at  American  Indian  Centers  across  the  country  including  her  former 
place  of  employment;  Mino  aya  win  Clinic  on  the  Fon  du  Lac  Reservation. 

She  touched  the  lives  of  many  people  with  her  kindness,  compassion  and 
willingness  to  always  offer  a helping  hand.  We  will  greatly  miss  her 
beautiful  smile,  extraordinary  wit  and  her  love  for  life. 

She  was  the  beloved  mother  of  nine  children;  Paige  K.  Shields  of  Seattle, 
Wash;  Dohn  (Kathy)  Wallace  of  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn.,  Bonnie  (Ronald) 
Wallace  Haglund  of  Cloquet,  Minn.,  Donald  Wallace  of  Cloquet,  Minn.  Robert 
Wallace  of  Dautphe  Germany,  Shirley  (lack)  Wallace  Schleret  of  Cloquet, 
Minn,  luanita  (Mark)  Wallace  of  Edmond,  Okla  and  Esther  Baker  of  Rochester, 
Minn.  Delia's  9th  Child  Nada  K.  loseph  passed  into  the  spirit  world  in  lan. 
of  1999.  She  was  also  a grandmothers  to  18  grandchildren  and  18  great- 
grandchildren . She  was  also  called  'Ma'  by  numerous  extended  family  and 
friends,  sharon  and  lerry  Neufeld  of  Cloquet,  Minn.  We  also  wish  to 
recognize  and  acknowledge  all  relatives  local  and  outstate. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  sisters  Alberta,  Helen,  Mary  (Pat), 
Ramona,  Esther  and  brothers  Robert,  Vincent,  Edward,  and  parents  Peter 
John  and  Elizabeth  Dufault. 

PRIVATE  SERVICE :will  be  Held  Duly  10  and  a Celebration  of  Delia's  life 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Duly  11,  1 p.m.  in  the  ENP  Center  at  the  Fond  du 
Lac  Tribal  Center,  1720  Big  Lake  Road,  Cloquet,  Minn.  Following  a brief 
service  a feast  will  be  offered  and  everyone  is  welcome.  A private 
interment  will  take  place  at  St.  Mary  and  Doseph  Cemetery,  Sawyer,  Minn. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

Duly  4,  2006 

Darrell  Allen  Sigana,  60 

Darrell  Allen  Sigana,  60,  of  Minneapolis,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died  on 
Tuesday,  Dune  27,  2006,  at  Benedictine  Health  Care  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  this  morning  at  the  Red  Lake  Center  and  continue  until 
the  time  of  service  on  Wednesday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary' 
s Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Darred  Auginaush,  5 

Darred  Auginaush,  5-year-old  son  of  Sarah  Auginaush  and  Derome  Neeland, 
of  Naytahwaush,  died  on  Friday,  Dune  30,  2006,  in  Naytahwaush,  as  the 
result  of  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile-bicycle  accident. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Friday  at  the  Rice  Lake  Community 
Center  in  Rice  Lake. 

A visitation  will  be  held  beginning  at  6 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Rice 
Lake  Community  Center  in  Rice  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of 
service  on  Friday  at  the  center. 

The  Anderson-Mattson  Funeral  Home  of  Mahnomen  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Duly  6,  2006 

Howard  Maxwell  Hardy,  70 

Howard  Maxwell  Hardy,  70,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  5,  2006,  at 
the  MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  N.D. 

Traditional  funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Sunday,  at  the 
Mission  Community  Center  in  rural  Cass  Lake  with  Spiritual  Leader  Anna 
Gibbs  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today  at  the  Mission  Community  Center  in 
Cass  Lake  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Porcupine  Cemetery  in  rural  Cass  Lake  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 


Duly  6,  2006 


named  Auginaush,  5 

Darned  Auginaush,  5-year-old  son  of  Sarah  Auginaush  and  Derome  Neeland 
of  Naytahwaush,  died  on  Friday,  Dune  30,  2006,  in  Naytahwaush,  as  a result 
of  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile-bicycle  accident. 

A visitation  will  be  held  beginning  at  6 p.m.  today  at  St.  Phillip's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Rice  Lake  and  will  continue  until  the  funeral  service 
at  11  a.m.  on  Friday.  Burial  will  be  in  Samuel  Memorial  Episcopal  Cemetery 
in  Naytahwaush. 

The  Anderson-Mattson  Funeral  Home  of  Mahnomen  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Duly  7,  2006 

Kenneth  Dale  Defferson,  53 

Kenneth  Dale  (Kenny  D.)  Defferson,  53,  of  Morton,  Minn.,  died  on 
Saturday,  Duly  1,  2006,  at  his  residence. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  St.  Philip's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Rice  Lake  with  Mother  Lisa  Smith  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  today  and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on 
Saturday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Phillip's  Episcopal  Cemetery 
in  Rice  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bagley  assisted  the  family  with  the 
arrangements . 

Duly  8,  2006 

Roberta  Ann  Headbird,  47 

Roberta  Ann  Headbird,  "Debike-Giizis  Ikwe"  - Moon  Woman,  47,  of  Plymouth, 
Minn.,  died  on  Wednesday,  Duly  5,  2006,  at  Hennepin  County  Medical  Center 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A funeral  will  be  at  1 p.m.  on  Sunday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building 
in  Cass  Lake  with  Rev.  Harold  Eaglebull  and  Rev.  Dohn  Rock  officiating. 

A wake  began  on  Friday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  the  service  on  Sunday.  Burial  will  be  in  Prince 
of  Peace  Cemetery  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Duly  4,  2006 
Victor  Crazybear 

Victor  G.  Crazybear,  76,  Dasper,  Mo.,  died  Nov.  7,  2005,  at  Liberty 
Hospital,  Dasper.  Graveside  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday, 

Duly  6,  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Fort  Yates,  with  Victor  Brave 
Thunder  officiating. 

Victor  was  born  March  13,  1929,  at  Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation,  in 
South  Dakota,  to  Peter  and  Marie  (Harris)  Crazybear.  He  moved  to  Missouri 
in  the  early  1960's.  He  lived  in  North  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Holt,  Mo.,  and 
Kearney,  Mo.,  before  moving  to  Dasper  six  months  before  his  death.  He  was 
a commercial  building  maintenance  man  for  40  years,  retiring  in  the  early 
1990' s. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Mark  (Shelly)  Crazybear,  Kearney,  and  Victor 
(Laura)  Crazybear,  Dasper;  and  five  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  wife,  Helen,  who  died  in 
2003. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Duly  6,  2006 
Tanya  Red  Bear 

CANNON  BALL  - Tanya  Marie  Red  Bear,  30,  Cannon  Ball,  died  Dune  30,  2006, 
at  IHS  Hospital,  Fort  Yates.  Services  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  Friday, 


Duly  7,  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Rev.  Canon 
Dohn  Floberg  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Cemetery, 
Bull  Head,  S.D. 

A wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center. 

Tanya  was  born  May  8,  1976,  at  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  to  Oley  Henry  and  Mary 
Lou  (Eagle)  Red  Bear  Sr.  She  attended  grade  school  in  Isabel  and  Waubay,  S. 
D.  She  completed  her  schooling  in  Cannon  Ball  and  graduated  from  Solen 
High  School  in  1994.  She  attended  Sitting  Bull  College.  She  was  employed 
as  a cocktail  server  and  porter  at  Prairie  Knights  Casino  from  1997  to 
2000,  and  as  a teachers  aide  at  the  Cannon  Ball  Headstart. 

She  liked  to  hang  out  with  her  family  and  enjoyed  reading.  Tanya  had  a 
very  big  family  who  loved  her  very  much.  Tanya  took  great  pride  in  taking 
care  of  her  younger  brother,  Scott,  and  her  niece,  Brashel  "Bingo"  Silk. 

Our  cousin,  K.  Dohn  Red  Bear,  meant  a lot  to  her.  He  was  her  confidante 
and  keeper.  In  her  younger  years,  Tanya  loved  to  baby-sit.  She  took  care 
of  the  Red  Tomahawk  children,  Tammy,  Kyle,  Marcy  and  Marcellus,  and 
Darithe  Archambault.  Tanya  also  had  two  god-daughters.  Grade  Red  Bear  and 
Shawna  One  Horn,  whom  she  cared  for  and  loved  very  much.  In  her  later 
years,  she  adopted  Earlwyn  Yellow  Hammer  Sr.  as  her  father;  and  adopted 
brothers,  Dewey  Plenty  Chief,  Doe  Cottonwood,  Gabe  and  Andrew  Thunder  Hawk, 
Ira  and  Riley  Plenty  Chief,  B.D.  Miner  and  Sherman  Standing  Bear;  and 
Wanda  Miner  as  a sister. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mary  Lou;  four  sisters  and  three 
brothers-in-law,  Lori  (Kevin)  One  Horn,  Dulie  (Matthew)  American  Horse, 
and  Madonna  (Bryan)  Silk,  all  of  Cannon  Ball,  and  Denise  Martin,  Grand 
Forks;  five  brothers  and  three  sister-in-law,  Gordon  (Debbie)  Red  Bear, 

Oley  H.  (Magdeline)  Red  Bear  Dr.,  Robin  (Charlotte)  Red  Bear,  Scott  L.  Red 
Bear  and  Allen  Siegfried,  all  of  Cannon  Ball;  and  her  grandmother,  Anna 
Mae  Steele,  McLaughlin,  S.D. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Oley  H.  Red  Bear  Sr.;  her 
brother,  Timothy  E.  Red  Bear;  her  maternal  grandparents,  Melvin  and 
Beatrice  (Cottonwood)  Eagle;  her  paternal  grandparents,  Isaac  Red  Bear  and 
Grace  Brown  Otter;  her  grandfather,  Sampson  Steele;  her  uncles,  Dohn 
Thunder  Hawk  Sr.,  Roland  Brown  Otter  Sr.,  Cletus  Eagle  and  Dohn  Red  Bear; 
her  aunt,  Mary  Brown  Otter;  her  cousins,  Donnie  Crow  Ghost,  Brittany  High 
Elk  and  Burton  "Baby"  Lester;  and  her  adopted  brother.  Dean  Miner. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Duly  7,  2006 
Mark  Sitting  Dog 

Mark  L.  Sitting  Dog,  41,  McIntosh,  S.D.,  died  Duly  4,  2006,  at  IHS 
Hospital,  Fort  Yates. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  8,  at  the  Blue  Gym, 

Little  Eagle,  S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Duly  8,  2006 
Clifford  High  Bear 

Clifford  High  Bear,  65,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Duly  5,  2006,  at  Rapid 
City  Regional  Hospital,  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  MST,  Monday,  Duly  10,  at  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 

Duly  8,  2006 
Nolen  Lee  Bear  King 

Bear  King,  Nolen  Lee,  16,  of  Belcourt,  ND  passed  away  Friday,  Duly  7, 

2006  in  the  Belcourt  Hospital  due  to  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident . 

Elick  Funeral  Home,  Rolla,  ND. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 

Duly  6,  2006 

Sylvan  Strongheart  Dr.  leaves  many  friends  in  area 
By  Do  Flail 

Sylvan  Marvin  Strongheart  Dr.  was  a man  of  many  interests.  He  was  a 
talented  artist,  made  many  drawings  and  did  wood  work,  sharing  much  of  it 
with  his  family  and  friends.  He  did  construction  work  with  big  companies 
and  enjoyed  working  with  concrete.  Always,  he  took  pride  in  whatever  he 
did . 

He  liked  to  "hang  out"  with  his  friends,  Daniel  Yellow  Horse,  Valdin 
Kills  Small  and  Rodney  Sam,  in  Wakpala,  but  he  always  had  all  kinds  of 
time  for  his  nieces  and  nephews. 

"Our  brother  may  have  been  a big  man  but  he  was  a little  angel  to  our 
Grandma  Gerry,"  his  family  said. 

Sylvan  lost  his  life  on  Friday,  Dune  23,  2006,  in  Sundance,  Wyo.,  in  a 
multiple  vehicle  accident.  He  had  been  making  his  home  in  Sundance. 

He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1977,  to  Sylvan  "Marvin"  Strongheart  Sr.  and  Alvina 
(Spotted  Horse)  Howard  in  Bismarck,  N.D.  Most  of  Sylvan's  adolescent  years 
were  spent  with  his  grandparents,  Roy  and  Geraldine  Montclair.  He  attended 
school  in  Idaho,  Pierre,  McLaughlin  and  Wakpala  for  10  years  and  graduated 
from  Wakpala  High  School  in  May  of  1995. 

In  1992  he  lived  in  Little  Eagle  with  his  mother,  Alvina  and  Ken  Howard, 
and  his  brother  and  sister,  Stewart  and  Starla.  During  this  time  he  met 
Melanie  Has  Horns  and  during  this  relationship  a daughter.  Heaven  Rhayne 
Strongheart  was  born. 

In  1998  he  moved  to  Wyoming  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
leaving  many  friends  and  family  in  Little  Eagle. 

Sylvan  worked  for  Anderson  Signs  of  Anderson,  Wyo.,  Niemen  Saw  Mill  of 
Hulett,  Wyo.,  Wagum  Construction  of  Sundance,  Wyo.,  and  Russel 
Construction  of  Douglas,  Wyo.,  where  he  was  a ramrod  foreman. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Laura  Strongheart  of  Sundance;  one  daughter.  Heaven 
Rhayne  Strongheart  of  Delco,  Idaho;  five  stepchildren,  Chandra,  Heather, 
Chad,  Deffery  and  Thomas,  all  of  Wyoming;  parents.  Sylvan  "Marvin" 
Strongheart  Sr.  (Cindy)  of  Mobridge  and  Alvina  (Kenny)  Howard  of  Little 
Eagle;  eight  brothers,  Robert  Strongheart  of  Iowa,  Sylvan  "Mike" 
Crowfeather  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  Doe  Gripne  of  Eagle  Butte,  Stewart  and 
Eli  Howard,  both  of  Little  Eagle,  Will  Strongheart  of  Pratt,  Kan.,  Nathan 
Bleyle  of  Maplewood,  Minn.,  and  Dustin  Peddycord  of  Mobridge;  and  seven 
sisters,  Corrine  Strongheart  of  Aberdeen,  Sarah  Phillips  of  Mobridge,  Denn 
Strongheart  of  Bourbonnais,  111.,  Starla  Andrews  of  Bonesteele,  N.D., 
Sylvia  Strongheart  of  Mobridge  and  Emma  and  Luve  Thompson,  both  of  Rapid 
City. 

Also  surviving  are  his  grandparents,  Chaz  and  Beatrice  Gabe  of 
Whitehorse;  several  aunts  and  uncles  and  33  nieces  and  nephews;  one 
granddaughter  and  one  step-granddaughter . 

Sylvan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandparents,  Roy  and 
Geraldine  Montclair  and  Clifford  Strongheart,  maternal  grandparents,  Eli 
and  Mary  Spotted  Horse,  uncles,  Charles  Spotted  Horse  and  Bruce 
Strongheart,  one  aunt,  Alice  Spotted  Horse;  and  one  stepbrother,  Ken 
Howard  III. 

Memorial  services  for  Sylvan  were  Sunday,  Duly  2,  at  the  Wakpala 
Community  Center  in  Wakpala  with  family  and  friends  officiating. 

Casketbearers  were  Daniel  Yellow  Horse,  Valdin  Kills  Small,  Rodney  Sam, 
Brandon  Crowfeather  Cheauma,  Dean  Flahaven,  Deff  Spotted  Horse,  Brandon 
Andrews  and  Randy  Montclair.  Honorary  bearers  were  D.D.  DeWolfe,  Karen 
Phillips,  Eileen  Crowfeather,  Eli  Howard  and  all  Sylvan's  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Burial  was  at  the  Mormon  Cemetery  in  Wakpala  under  the  direction  of  the 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 


Duly  7,  2006 


Mark  Leland  Sitting  Dog 

Font  Yates,  N.D.  - Funeral  for  Mark  Sitting  Dog,  age  41,  of  McIntosh  at 
10  a.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle. 

Burial  at  Messiah  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge,  S.D.  There  will  be  a prayer  service  starting  at  7 p.m.  on  Friday 
at  Oster  Funeral  Home  and  public  visitation  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 

Mark  passed  away  Duly  4,  2006,  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Duly  8,  2006 

Clifford  High  Bear 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Clifford  High  Bear,  age  65,  of  Eagle  Butte,  at 
10  a.m.  MT  on  Monday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Burial  in  the 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  La  Plant,  S.D.,  under  direction  of  Oster  Funeral 
Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D.  An  all-night  wake  service  starting  at  7 p.m.  MT  on 
Sunday  at  the  Cultural  Center. 

Clifford  passed  away  Duly  5,  2006,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  in  N.D.  for  Daryl  "Deani"  Roberts 

Daryl  "Deani"  Roberts  (Yellow  Tail  Woman)  passed  away  due  to  injuries 
received  in  a car  accident  near  White  Shield,  N.D.  on  Dune  13th,  2006. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Saturday,  Dune  17th,  at  the  Ralph  Wells 
Memorial  Complex,  White  Shield,  ND,  with  Melda  Lambert  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Red  Rock  Eagle  Standing,  Francis  Ross,  Sky  Eagle 
Deer  Dickens,  Mathew  Howling  Wolf,  Andy  Ross,  Dwight  Howling  Wolf,  Eli 
Yellow  Bear,  and  Dohn  Ross. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were  Heather  Floyd,  Chris  Floyd,  Alex  Shetlan, 
Lindsey  Grey  Bull,  Mariah  Martin,  Brittney  St.  Vincent,  Mike  Christensen, 
Daidyn  Henry,  and  all  family  and  friends  who  knew  Deani. 

Interment  is  at  Perkins  Cemetery,  southwest  of  White  Shield  on  Sundance 
Hill. 

Deani  was  born  Danuary  23,  1991,  in  Minneapolis,  MN,  to  Eva  Perkins  and 
Darrell  Roberts,  Sr.  She  moved  to  White  Shield  at  the  age  of  two,  where 
she  attended  Margaret  Breuer  Elementary  School  up  until  the  third  grade. 

In  1999  she  moved  to  Garrison,  ND,  where  she  attended  Bob  Callieas 
Elementary  and  continued  her  education  at  Garrison  High  School. 

Deani  loved  to  hang  out  with  her  many  friends  and  listen  to  her  favorite 
music,  like  Eminem,  System  of  a Dawn,  and  Slipknot. 

She  also  liked  to  swim  at  the  pool  and  chat  on  the  computer. 

She  was  a fancy  shawl  dancer  and  attended  many  pow  wows  with  her  family 
and  her  friends. 

Deani  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Eva  Perkins,  grandfather 
Sybert  Yellow  Bear,  grandmother  Marcelline  Yellow  Face,  Uncle  Glen  Perkins, 
Auntie  Susie  Perkins,  and  step-sister  Lanie  Brave  Crow. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father  Darrell  Roberts,  Sr.;  brothers  - Waylyn 
Luke,  Bismarck,  Steven  Brave  Crow  III,  Bismarck,  Ruebin  Brave  Crow, 
Lawrence,  KS,  Sonny  Roberts,  Redfield;  sisters  - Kasandre  Perkins,  White 
Shield,  Mavis  and  Dosie  Roberts,  Minneapolis,  MN,  Kaylan  Strong,  White 
Shield;  and  nephew  Mataya  Brave  Crow,  Lawrence,  KS. 

Funeral  services  Monday  for  Lawrence  Philbrick 

Lawrence  C.  Philbrick,  90,  Sisseton,  died  last  Thursday,  Duly  6,  2006, 
in  a care  center  at  Sisseton. 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  to  be  held  this  Monday  morning.  Duly  10, 
2006  at  St.  Dolin' s Episcopal  Church,  Browns  Valley,  SD  with  the  Rev. 


Charles  Chan  and  Rev.  Les  Campbell  officiating. 

Pianist  was  Billy  Kohl. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Lynn  " Butch"  Ducheneaux,  Carlos  Kitto,  Dean 
Kitto,  Claude  Keeble,  lames  Philbrick  II  and  Felipe  Martinez.  Honorary 
pallbearers  were  Clyde  Philbrick,  lames  Philbrick,  Rose  St.  lohn,  Dorthea 
Wilson,  Quentin  Philbrick,  Angelic  Magazu  Frenier,  Sarah  St.  lohn,  lade 
Philbrick,  Sonja  Martinez,  lason  Philbrick,  Erica  Philbrick,  Brittany 
Thompson,  Michael  Philbrick,  Raven  Philbrick,  Anthony  Mato  Ohitika  St. 
lohn  Philbrick,  loDawn  Philbrick,  Sage  St.  lohn,  Laura  Frenier,  Thurman 
Frenier,  lr.,  Theresa  Frenier,  Marva  loy  Philbrick,  and  all  of  Lawrence's 
family  and  friends. 

Interment  is  at  the  St.  lohn's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  rural  Browns  Valley. 

Wake  services  were  held  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  community  center. 
Agency  Village,  and  at  St.  lohn's  Guild  Hall. 

The  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lawrence  was  born  on  lanuary  1,  1916  in  Hobo  Creek,  Santee,  Nebraska  to 
Fred  and  Angelica  (Oldman)  Philbrick.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  in 
Santee,  Nebraska.  Following  his  education  Lawrence  moved  to  Sisseton,  SD. 
Lawrence  was  united  in  marriage  to  Hannah  DeMarrias.  He  worked  at  the 
Sisseton  Elevator  for  a number  of  years  and  he  also  worked  for  the  City  of 
Sisseton  until  his  retirement.  He  liked  to  watch  westerns  on  TV  and  he 
liked  to  listen  to  native  music.  He  attended  pow-wows  and  visited  with 
friends  and  family,  liked  to  fish,  loved  tobacco  and  helped  in  raising 
many  children.  Lawrence  was  united  in  marriage  to  Hannah  DeMarrias. 
Lawrence  passed  away  peacefully  on  Duly  6,  2006  at  the  Tekakwitha  Nursing 
Center,  Sisseton,  SD  after  a lengthy  illness. 

Lawrence  is  survived  by  three  children,  Clyde  Philbrick  of  Newton,  Iowa, 
Dames  Philbrick  and  Rose  St.  Dohn  of  Sisseton,  SD;  thirteen  grandchildren, 
and  ten  great  grandchildren. 

Lawrence  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  five  brothers,  Marvin, 
Clinton,  Steve,  Doe,  Charlie,  two  sisters,  Shirley  and  Eva. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

Duly  4,  2006 

Margaret  Renaey  Brave  Heart 

OGLALA  - Margaret  Renaey  Brave  Heart,  29,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  Duly  1, 
2006,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Dewey  Brave  Heart  Sr.,  Oglala;  her 
adoptive  parents,  Ivan  Starr  Dr.  and  Goldie  Starr,  Oglala;  one  brother, 
Dewey  Brave  Heart  Dr.,  Oglala;  two  adoptive  brothers,  Ivan  Starr  III  and 
Derrick  Star  Comes  Out,  both  of  Oglala;  two  sisters,  Devonna  Brave  Heart 
and  Wakinyan  Brave  Heart,  both  of  Oglala;  and  two  adoptive  sisters. 

Promise  Starr  and  Virginia  Starr,  both  of  Oglala. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  6,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  7,  at 
Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Steinmetz  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Roy  W.  White  Butterfly 

MANDERSON  - Roy  W.  White  Butterfly,  85,  Manderson,  died  Thursday,  Dune 
29,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Calvin  White  Butterfly  and  Charles  White 
Butterfly,  both  of  Manderson;  one  adopted  son,  Marty  White  Thunder, 
Porcupine;  six  daughters,  Vivian  White  Butterfly,  Hot  Springs,  Lorna  White 
Butterfly,  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Colleen  Little  Moon  and  Irma  Pino,  both  of 
Manderson,  Linda  Kills  Warrior,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Hattie  White  Butterfly, 
Rapid  City;  one  brother,  Ben  White  Butterfly,  White  River;  and  one  sister, 
Victoria  Fire  Thunder,  Manderson. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  5,  at  Wounded  Knee 
District  School  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  7, 
at  the  school,  with  Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Rockyford. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  6,  2006 
Delores  Black  Bird 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Delores  Black  Bird,  49,  Hot  Springs,  died  Thursday,  Dune 
29,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  sisters,  Katherine  Folkers,  Black  Lake,  Wis., 
and  Karen  Black  Bird  and  Violet  Black  Bird,  both  of  Denver. 

Visitation  will  be  from  noon  until  service  time,  which  will  be  at  3 p.m 
today  at  Wakpamni  CAP  Office,  with  the  Rev.  Rhoda  Mesteth  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Fannie  D.  Scott 

OGLALA  - Fannie  D.  Scott,  62,  Oglala,  died  Tuesday,  Duly  4,  2006,  in 
Oglala . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Thurlow  Scott,  Oglala;  three  daughters, 
Rita  Scott,  Elizabeth  Scott  and  Marybelle  Scott-Ramirez,  all  of  Oglala; 
one  son,  Bruce  Scott,  Oglala;  one  adopted  son.  Bill  Ten  Fingers,  Oglala; 
two  brothers,  Henry  Brings  Him  Back  and  Fred  Brings  Him  Back,  both  of 
Oglala;  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  Titus  and  Sylvia  White  Dress,  both  of 
Oglala;  one  adopted  sister,  Sandy  Flye,  Oglala;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Saturday,  Duly  8,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  10,  at 
Brother  Rene  Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ray  Bucko  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mark  Leland  Sitting  Dog 

MCINTOSH  - Mark  Leland  Sitting  Dog,  41,  McIntosh,  died  Tuesday,  Duly  4, 
2006,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Duly  7,  2006 

Wilson  Kenneth  Danis  Sr. 

KYLE  - Wilson  Kenneth  Danis  Sr.,  79,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  5,  2006 
in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Peggy  Danis,  Kyle;  one  son,  Wilson  Danis  Dr 
Kyle;  one  adopted  son,  Dohn  White  Eyes,  Kyle;  three  daughters,  Kennita 
Danis,  Cheryl  H.  Danis  and  Danelle  Danis,  all  of  Kyle;  one  brother, 
Everette  Danis,  Kyle;  three  sisters,  Evelyn  Danis-Long  Soldier,  Wanblee, 
and  Ora  Danis  and  Mabel  Danis,  both  of  Kyle;  and  one  grandchild. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  9,  at  Little  Wound 
School  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  11,  at  St. 
Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Danis  Family  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  8,  2006 

Clifford  High  Bear 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Clifford  High  Bear,  65,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Wednesday,  Duly 
5,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

An  all-night  wake  willbegin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  9,  at  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly 
10,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  Deffry  Barnes  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  noon  Monday  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  La  Plant. 
Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  9,  2006 

Wilson  Kenneth  Danis  Sr. 

KYLE  - Wilson  Kenneth  Danis  Sr.,  79,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  5,  2006 


in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Peggy  Danis,  Kyle;  one  son,  Wilson  Danis  Dr., 
Kyle;  one  adopted  son,  Dohn  White  Eyes,  Kyle;  four  daughters,  Kennita 
Danis,  Cheryl  H.  Danis  and  Danelle  Danis,  all  of  Kyle,  and  Louella  Two 
Crow,  Rapid  City;  one  brother,  Everette  Danis,  Kyle;  three  sisters,  Evelyn 
Danis-Long  Soldier,  Wanblee,  and  Ora  Danis  and  Mabel  Danis,  both  of  Kyle; 
and  two  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today,  Sunday,  Duly  9,  at  Little 
Wound  School  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  11,  at  St. 
Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Danis  Family  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  7,  2006 
Adrianna  Weaver 

Durango  native  Adrianna  Weaver  died  after  a long  battle  with  cancer  at 
San  Duan  Regional  Hospital  in  Farmington  on  Tuesday,  Duly  4,  2006.  She  was 
32. 

She  was  born  to  Adrian  Weaver  and  Olive  O' Dohn  Lutse  in  Durango  on  Feb. 
27,  1974.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Ignacio.  In  1997,  Miss  Weaver 
moved  to  Kirtland,  N.M.,  where  she  made  a home  with  her  three  children. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe. 

Her  family  said  she  enjoyed  being  with  her  family  and  her  children  at 
family  get-togethers.  Her  hobbies  were  camping,  going  to  church  revivals 
and  going  to  the  movies. 

Her  family  said  Miss  Weaver  was  a humorous  person  who  liked  to  joke 
around  and  laugh.  They  said  they  will  miss  most  her  laughter  and  beautiful 
smile . 

Miss  Weaver  is  survived  by  her  children  Anthony  Beyale,  Adrian  Beyale 
and  Damie  Rivera,  all  of  Kirtland;  sisters  Miranda  Weaver  of  Kirtland  and 
Imogene  White  of  Fruitland,  N.M.;  brother  Calvin  O' Dohn  of  Farmington;  and 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nephews  and  nieces. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.  today.  Duly  7,  2006,  at  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Church  in  Ignacio.  A Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated 
at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  8,  2006,  also  at  St.  Ignatius.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery  in  Ignacio. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Durango  Herald. 

Duly  4,  2006 

Pat  Tallchief 

FAIRFAX  - Pat  Tallchief,  longtime  resident  of  Fairfax,  died  Sunday, 

Duly  2,  2006,  at  Tulsa  Regional  Medical  Center.  She  was  78. 

A rosary  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  5,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Fairfax.  The  funeral  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday,  at 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  with  the  Rev.  Bruce  Brosnahan  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Fairfax  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hunsaker-Wooten  Funeral  Home. 

Pat  Tallchief  was  born  Sept.  27,  1927,  at  Doga  Creek,  near  Fairfax,  the 
daughter  of  Doe  Cox  and  Gladys  Graves  Cox.  She  graduated  from  the  Haskell 
Indian  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 

She  married  Dohn  Tallchief  on  Dan.  6,  1959,  at  rural  Ralston.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  of  Fairfax,  the  Pah-Sue-Lee 
group  and  the  Grayhorse  War  Mothers.  She  was  a master  bead  worker  and  had 
served  many  years  as  head  cook  for  tribal  functions. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  the  home;  one  daughter,  Tess  Willie  of 
Fairfax;  one  son,  Huey  Wolfvoice  of  Fairfax;  an  adopted  son,  Dohn  Bennett 
of  Skiatook;  stepdaughter,  Cecelia  Tallchief  of  Fairfax;  one  sister, 
Genevieve  Moore  of  Pawnee;  10  grandchildren;  14  great-grandchildren;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  first  husband,  Dewey 


Wolfvoice;  two  sons.  Max  and  Dolphus  Wolfvoice;  three  sisters,  Norma  Davis, 
Viola  Cox  and  Cecelia  Harris;  and  one  stepson,  Charles  Tallchief. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Doe  Harris,  Jimmy  Harris,  David  Palmer,  Johnny 
Williams,  and  Tim  Tallchief  and  Tim  Tallchief. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

Duly  4,  2006 

Carl  Raymond  Squire 

Shawnee  resident  Carl  Raymond  Squire,  43,  died  Saturday,  Duly  1,  in 
Shawnee. 

He  was  born  Aug.  8,  1962,  in  Shawnee  to  William  and  Darby  Marie 
(Foreman)  Squire. 

Carl  was  a member  of  Sallateesk  Indian  Baptist  Church  and  a member  of 
the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother.  Darby  Squire,  and  one  brother, 
William  John  Squire. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  William  Squire  of  Shawnee;  three  brothers. 
Burton  Thomas  Harjo  of  Sapulpa,  Sammy  Harjo  of  Norman,  and  Billie  Gene 
Squire  of  Shawnee;  two  sisters,  Charlotte  Veda  Rania  Mauldin  of  McLoud, 
Sharon  Melody  Harjo  of  Shawnee;  one  uncle,  Amper  Foreman  of  Anadarko;  ten 
nephews;  seven  great  nephews;  eight  nieces;  and  seven  great  nieces, 

A wake  service  will  be  7:00  p.m.  Monday  at  Horseshoe  Bend  Community 
Center  with  the  Rev.  Wayne  Wilson  will  officiating  and  with  George 
Blanchard  conducting  Tribal  Rites. 

Burial  will  be  at  Clark  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Cooper  Funeral  Home  405-598-2124. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Duly  6,  2006 

Isis  Marion  Big  Medicine 

The  funeral  for  Isis  Marion  Big  Medicine,  15  months,  of  Watonga,  will  be 
10  a.m.  Friday  at  Union  Baptist  Church,  Watonga.  The  Rev.  Dim  Knowles  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  in  Old  Bear  Cemetery,  Watonga.  Arrangements  are 
by  Russworm  Funeral  Home,  Watonga. 

She  was  born  March  9,  2005,  in  Kingfisher  to  Horace  Joseph  Big  Medicine 
Sr.  and  Newakis  Lynn  Dyer  and  died  Friday,  Dune  30,  2006. 

Surviving  are  her  parents;  two  brothers,  William  Allen  and  Benajah  Icey, 
two  sisters.  Heather  Doe  and  Gracie  Ann,  one  adopted  brother,  Nigel  C. 
Redbird  Hampton,  all  of  the  home;  great-great-grandfathers, 

Cheyenne/Arapaho  Chief  Ralph  Black  Turkey  Whitetail  and  Cheyenne  Chief 
Joseph  Yelloweyes. 

Duly  10,  2006 

Darren  Sapcut 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - Funeral  for  Darren  Sapcut,  42,  Oklahoma  City,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Baggerly-South  Funeral  Home,  Oklahoma  City,  with  DT 
Goombi  officiating. 

Mr.  Sapcut  died  Friday,  Duly  7,  2006,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  6:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Baggerly-South  Funeral  Home, 
Oklahoma  City.  Burial  will  be  at  Clinton  Indian  Cemetery,  Clinton,  under 
direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  April  15,  1964,  in  Oklahoma  City  to  Tommie  Allen  Sapcut  and 
Loretta  Lumpmouth  Sapcut. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Loretta  Lumpmouth  Sapcut;  life  partner, 
Robert  Scoles;  two  sisters:  Jennifer  Sapcut,  Sayre;  and  Karen  Sapcut 
Durham,  Dibble;  a brother,  Clendon  Sapcut,  Oklahoma  City;  a niece,  Cristi 
Cullum;  three  nephews:  Johnny  Duarte,  Cameron  Sapcut  and  Colton  Sapcut;  a 
grand  nephew,  Collin  Sapcut;  a grand  niece,  Caylee  Cullum;  and  a host  of 
close  family  members  and  best  friend,  Teresa  Coleman. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Tommie  Allen  Sapcut;  paternal 


and  maternal  grandparents;  two  uncles:  Meredith  Butch  Sapcut;  and  George 
Sapcut  Dr.;  and  an  aunt,  Lorraine  Sapcut. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Enid  News  & Eagle. 

Duly  6,  2006 

Sheila  Denise  Eckiwaudah 

CYRIL  - Funeral  for  Sheila  Denise  Eckiwaudah,  32,  Cyril,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Apache  United  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Sharon 
Gomez  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  the  church. 

She  died  Sunday,  Duly  2,  2006. 

Burial  will  be  in  Memory  Lane  Cemetery,  Anadarko,  under  direction  of 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Aug.  9,  1973.  She  grew  up  at  the  family  home  in  Cyril.  As  a 
teen  she  became  a Lady  Warrior  and  graduated  from  Anadarko  High  School. 

She  was  employed  by  Wal-Mart  for  seven  years  at  the  customer  service 
counter.  She  then  worked  at  Comanche  Nation  Casino  for  one-and-a-half 
years  as  lead  cashier  and  in  the  vault. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Anthony  Miller;  a daughter,  Ragon  Mashell 
Hornsby;  a son,  Anthony  "Chubbs"  Miller  Dr.;  her  grandfather,  Andrew  Harjo, 
Seminole;  her  parents,  Anthony  and  Elizabeth  Robles,  Cyril;  three 
brothers:  Manuel  Eckiwaudah,  Arnold  Eckiwaudah  Dr.,  and  Andrew  Eckiwaudah; 
a sister,  Arnetta  E.  Hampton;  five  nieces:  Amanda  Tanaquodle,  Madison 
Herrera,  Azaliyah  Hampton,  Lillian  Eckiwaudah  and  Hayla  Wilson;  two 
nephews:  Dayson  Tanequodle  and  Benny  Herrera;  seven  aunts:  Margie  Large, 
Geneva  Bacon,  Darlene  Eckiwaudah,  Karen  Harjo,  Bernice  Harjo,  Patrica 
Martinez  and  Sharon  Ortiz;  and  several  cousins  and  close  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents:  Tennyson  and  Eva 
Eckiwaudah,  and  Ramona  Harjo;  her  father,  Arnold  W.  Eckiwaudah  Sr.;  two 
uncles:  Dennis  Eckiwaudah  Sr.  and  Donald  Eckiwaudah;  and  two  aunts:  Betty 
Combs  and  Colleen  Downs. 

Duly  9,  2006 

Darren  Sapcut 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - Funeral  for  Darren  Sapcut,  42,  Oklahoma  City,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Baggerly-South  Funeral  Home,  Oklahoma  City,  with  DT 
Goombi  officiating. 

Mr.  Sapcut  died  Friday,  Duly  7,  2006,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  6:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Baggerly-South  Funeral  Home, 
Oklahoma  City.  Burial  will  be  at  Clinton  Indian  Cemetery,  Clinton,  under 
direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  April  15,  1964,  in  Oklahoma  City  to  Tommie  Allen  Sapcut  and 
Loretta  Lumpmouth  Sapcut. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Loretta  Lumpmouth  Sapcut;  life  partner, 
Robert  Scoles;  two  sisters:  Dennifer  Sapcut,  Sayre;  and  Karen  Sapcut 
Durham,  Dibble;  a brother,  Clendon  Sapcut,  Oklahoma  City;  a niece,  Cristi 
Cullum;  three  nephews:  Dohnny  Duarte,  Cameron  Sapcut  and  Colton  Sapcut;  a 
grand  nephew,  Collin  Sapcut;  a grand  niece,  Caylee  Cullum;  and  a host  of 
close  family  members  and  best  friend,  Teresa  Coleman. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Tommie  Allen  Sapcut;  paternal 
and  maternal  grandparents;  two  uncles:  Meredith  Butch  Sapcut;  and  George 
Sapcut  Dr.;  and  an  aunt,  Lorraine  Sapcut. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Duly  4,  2006 

Dohn  David  Cordova 

CORDOVA  - Dohn  David  Cordova,  36,  of  Albuquerque,  passed  away  late 
Saturday  afternoon  after  an  extended  illness. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Nikki  and  Faith;  mother,  Ernestina 
Cordova;  sisters,  Micaela  Cordova  and  Patricia  Spitz  and  husband,  Robert 


of  Taos;  nephews,  Dason  and  Dustin;  grandmother,  Birda  Vigil  of  Taos;  and 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  from  Taos  Pueblo,  Town  of  Taos, 

Tesuque  and  Albuquerque. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Valentino  Cordova;  maternal 
grandfather,  Eloy  Vigil;  paternal  grandparents,  Onesimo  and  Manuelita 
Cordova  of  Taos  Pueblo. 

Dohn  was  a gifted  musician  who  spent  his  time  in  Los  Angeles  for  many 
years.  In  the  past  few  years,  Dohn  spent  time  as  a loving  father  who  was 
always  thoughtful  of  others  and  whose  first  concern  was  always  his 
daughters,  Nikki  and  Faith. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  all  their  family  and  friends  for  keeping 
Dohn  in  their  thoughts  and  prayers  during  his  illness. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  Thursday,  Duly  6,  2006,  10:00  a.m.,  at 
Sunset  Memorial  Park,  924  Menaul  Blvd.  NE.  A viewing  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  Duly  5,  2006,  at  French  Mortuary,  Wyoming  Blvd.  Chapel,  from 
5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 

French  Mortuary  7121  Wyoming  Blvd.  NE  823-9400. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Duly  9,  2006 

Cynthia  Rita  Botella  Enjady 

Funeral  services  for  Cynthia  Rita  Botella  Enjady,  86,  of  Mescalero  were 
held  Friday,  Dune  30,  at  St.  Doseph's  Mission  in  Mescalero,  Rev.  Paul 
Botenhagen  officiating,  with  burial  following  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 
Mrs.  Enjady  passed  away  Thursday,  Dune  29,  in  Ruidoso. 

She  was  born  Dune  1,  1920,  at  Mescalero  and  had  lived  there  all  of  her 
life.  She  was  a retired  cook  at  the  Elderly  Center  and  attended  St. 
Doseph's  Mission. 

Surviving  family  members  include  her  daughters,  Helen  Kaydahzinne, 

Lillie  Hunter,  Ethel  Mancito,  and  Roseanne  Enjady;  a son,  Raymond  Enjady; 
32  grandchildren  and  45  great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  children  Elmer  Enjady,  Roszina  Shanta,  and  Bryon  Enjady. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of  Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

Duly  6,  2006 

Doe  Edd 
Farmington 

Aug.  19,  1944  - Duly  4,  2006 

Doe  Edd,  61,  of  Farmington,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Duly  4,  2006,  in 
Farmington.  He  was  born  Aug.  19,  1944,  in  Canyon  Diablo,  Ariz.,  to  Hosteen 
and  Modesta  Edd.  Doe  was  born  for  the  Bitterwater  Clan  and  to  the 
Manygoats  Clan. 

Doe  was  a Vietnam  veteran.  He  was  employed  by  Arizona  Public  Service  for 
34  years  and  he  recently  retired  from  there. 

Doe  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Evelyn  Edd;  special  friend,  Betty  Begay; 
sons,  Don  D.  Edd  and  wife,  Esther,  of  Durango,  Colo.,  Nolan  D.  Edd  and 
wife.  Tiffany,  of  Aztec;  Duane  D.  Edd  and  his  girlfriend.  Inky  Vicenti,  of 
Dulce,  and  Lionel  D.  Edd  of  Farmington;  daughter.  Dune  Edd  of  Shiprock; 
brothers,  Casey  Eddie  and  wife,  Margie,  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  and  Richard 
Ed  and  wife,  Freda,  of  Leupp,  Ariz.;  sister,  Helen  Neztsosie  of  Flagstaff; 
and  seven  grandchildren,  and  one  on  the  way. 

Visitation  for  Doe  will  be  from  4 to  7 p.m.  today,  Thursday,  Duly  6,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  with  services  following  at  7 p.m.  at 
the  funeral  home.  His  son,  Nolan  Edd,  will  officiate.  A second  service 
will  be  on  Saturday,  Duly  8,  at  the  Flagstaff  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  3505 
E.  Soliere  Ave.  in  Flagstaff.  Interment  will  follow  at  Citizens  Cemetery 
in  Flagstaff  with  full  Military  Honors. 

Pallbearers  are  Don  D.  Edd,  Nolan  D.  Edd,  Duane  D.  Edd,  Lionel  D.  Edd, 
Eddie  Belin  and  Arlis  Sloan.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  all  his  co-workers 
at  APS,  his  nephews,  and  his  friends  at  NAC. 


Doe  is  in  the  cane  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory,  103 
E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin.com 

Duly  8,  2006 

Adrianna  Weaver 
Kirtland 

Feb.  27,  1974  - Duly  4,  2006 

Adrianna  Weaver,  32,  was  called  home  by  Our  Heavenly  Father  on  Duly  4, 

2006,  after  a long  and  courageous  battle  with  cancer.  She  passed  away  at 

San  Duan  Regional  Hospital  in  Farmington,  surrounded  by  her  family  and 
loved  ones.  Miss  Weaver  was  born  Feb.  27,  1974,  in  Durango,  Colo. 

Adrianna  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Ignacio,  Colo.,  until  1997,  when  she 

moved  to  Kirtland,  where  she  made  a home  with  her  three  children.  She  was 

a member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe. 

Miss  Weaver  enjoyed  being  with  her  family  and  her  children  at  the  many 
family  get-togethers.  She  will  be  very  deeply  missed.  Her  hobbies  included 
camping,  going  to  church  revivals,  and  going  to  the  movies,  and  her 
favorite  color  was  blue.  She  was  a very  humorous  person  who  loved  to  joke 
around  and  laugh,  and  she  will  be  missed  most  of  all  for  her  laughter  and 
her  beautiful  smile. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Adrian  Weaver,  and  her  mother, 
Olive  O'Dohn  Lutse,  both  of  Ignacio. 

Miss  Weaver  leaves  behind  her  three  precious  children,  two  sons,  Anthony 
Beyale,  5,  and  Adrian  Beyale,  2,  and  daughter,  Damie  Rivera,  13,  all  of 
Kirtland;  two  sisters,  Miranda  Weaver  of  Kirtland  and  Imogene  White  of 
Fruitland;  one  brother,  Calvin  O'Dohn  of  Farmington;  and  numerous  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  nephews  and  nieces. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated  at  10  a.m.  today,  Saturday, 
Duly  8,  at  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church  in  Ignacio.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery  in  Ignacio. 

Alvin  Tom 
Newcomb 

Nov.  25,  1942  - Duly  2,  2006 

Alvin  Tom,  63,  of  Newcomb  died  Sunday,  Duly  2,  2006,  in  Newcomb.  He  was 
born  Nov.  25,  1942,  in  Newcomb. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Saturday,  Duly  8,  at  Newcomb 
United  Pentecostal  Lighthouse  Church,  with  Pastor  Melvin  Yazzie 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Newcomb.  A reception 
will  follow  at  Margaret  Yazzie's  residence. 

Alvin  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Highway 
491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 

Duly  6,  2006 
Karen  A.  Largo 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Karen  A.  Largo,  36,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Duly  7 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Largo  died  Duly  1 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Nov.  11,  1969  in  Pietown  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Largo  attended  Wingate  Elementary  and  High  School.  She  was  employed  with 
Home  Care  Option  and  made  pottery.  Her  hobbies  included  crossword  puzzles 
and  bingo. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Wacey  Delgarito  of  Thoreau;  daughters, 

Rydonna  Delgarito,  Delcita  Delgarito,  Kelly  Delgarito  and  Cheyenne 
Delgarito;  mother,  Alice  R.  Largo  of  Iyanbito;  brothers,  Augustine  Largo, 
Alex  Largo  and  Ernest  Largo  all  of  Iyanbito;  sisters.  Ruby  A.  Morgan  of 
Fort  Wingate,  Kathleen  Largo  and  Kathy  Mariano  of  Iyanbito;  three 
grandchildren . 

Largo  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father.  Shorty  Largo;  sister,  Delphy 
Largo;  and  grandparents,  Mary  and  Dohn  Laco. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Robbie  Martinez,  Nelson  Scott,  Alfred  Martinez, 

Brian  McCray,  George  Tsosie,  Donovan  Martinez,  Derry  Martinez  and  Curtis 
Largo  Sr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Gospel  Lighthouse 
Church . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  7,  2006 
Buck  Dones  Begay 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Buck  D.  Begay,  46,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Duly  7 at  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Prewitt.  Rev.  Sarah  H.  Begay  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Duly  1 in  Butner,  N.C.  He  was  born  Dec.  29,  1959  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Zia  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  Thoreau  High  School.  He  was  employed  with  E.P.O.  Moe  Mine 
Company  and  Nucular  Corporation.  His  hobbies  included  horseback  riding, 
bullriding  and  calf  roping. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Pelare  Dones  Begay  of  San  Carlos,  Ariz.; 
daughter,  Gulian  Begay  of  San  Carlos;  brother,  Randy  Sardo  of  Casamero 
Lake;  sisters,  Lucy  Sardo  of  Prewitt  and  Lucita  Sardo  of  Casamero  Lake; 
and  one  grandchild. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Margerito  and  Francis  Begay 
and  brother,  Woodie  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Pelare  D.  Begay,  Nelbert  Yazzie,  Michael  Calladitto, 
Dustin  Sardo  and  Dimmie  Platero  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Baca  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Larry  Muskett 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Larry  William  Muskett,  37,  will  be  11  a.m., 
Saturday,  Duly  8 at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Associate  Pastor 
Randy  Freeland  will  officiate. 

Muskett  died  Duly  3 in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  Nov.  2,  1968  in  Rehoboth 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan. 

Muskett  graduated  from  Crownpoint  High  School  in  1987  and  received  an 
associate  degree  in  applied  science  in  Automative  Technology  in  1991  from 
UNM-Gallup.  He  was  employed  with  Pep  Boys.  His  hobbies  included 
silversmithing,  playing  guitar  and  going  to  casinos. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Emma  M.  Muskett  of  Thoreau;  brother,  Leroy 
Muskett  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Lenora  Plummer  of  Bloomfield,  Angie 
Holtsoi  of  Rehoboth,  Lorraine  Dohnson,  Lena  Muskett,  and  Louann  Muskett, 
all  of  Crownpoint. 

Muskett  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Willie  Muskett;  brother, 
Leonard  Muskett;  and  grandparents,  Emma  C.  Nuskett  and  Ben  Muskett,  Mary  B 
Charley  and  Dohn  B.  Charley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Charles,  Tom  Curley,  Richard  Plummer,  Clintus 
Dohnson,  Kyle  Slim,  Kyle  Plummer,  Adrian  Curley  and  Dermaine  Cayatineto. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Crownpoint  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Raymond  Doseph  Ashley 

BURNTWATER,  Ariz.  - Service  for  Raymond  D.  Ashley,  35,  will  be  at  10  a.m 
, Saturday,  Duly  8 at  St.  Dohn  Evangelist  Church,  Houck,  Ariz.  Father 
Cormac  Antram  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot, 

Burntwater . 

Ashley  died  Duly  4 in  Burntwater.  He  was  born  April  7,  1971  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Charcoal 
Streaked/Zuni  People  Clan. 

Ashley  attended  Valley  High  School  and  was  employed  with  Geo  Pacific 
Lining  Company.  His  hobbies  included  drawing  and  listening  to  country 
music . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Brian  Doseph  Ashley;  parents.  Rose  Ashley  and 


Tom  Doe  Ashley;  brothers,  Alexander  Ashley  Sr.,  Tommy  D.  Ashley,  Simon 
Ashley  and  Clifford  Ashley;  sisters,  Rosemary  Herbert,  Evelyn  Martin,  Eva 
D.  Ashley  and  Dacqueline  Mann. 

Ashley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Tom  Thomas,  John  Doe 
and  Angela  Sam;  and  brother,  Tom  Doe  Ashley  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Art  K.  Dohnson,  Clifford  Ashley,  Leroy  Gilmore  Sr., 
Brandon  Ashley,  Gary  Yazzie  and  Francis  Tapaha. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Houck  Chapter  House. 

Duly  8,  2006 

Raymund  Largo 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Raymund  Largo,  30,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Duly 
10  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Doe  Gray  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Gallup  City  Cemtery. 

Largo  died  Duly  5 in  Pinedale.  He  was  born  Dune  19,  1975  in  Gallup  into 
the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  Ones  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Gertie  R.  Largo  and  Hank  Brown;  brothers, 
Tyron  Largo  and  Dohn  Dohn  Benally;  sisters,  Victoria  Shirley,  Quintania 
Smith  and  Sue  Bee  Benally;  and  grandmother,  Elva  A.  Largo. 

Largo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Raymond  M.  Largo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Arthur  F.  Shirley  Dr.,  Dulian  Smith,  Dohn  Dohn 
Benally,  Nathaniel  Brown,  Manuel  Largo  and  Sean  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Pinedale  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sarah  A.  Dohnson 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Sarah  A.  Dohnson,  72,  will  be  announced  at 
a later  date. 

Dohnson  died  Duly  7 in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  Sept.  20,  1933  in 
Standing  Rock  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  Ones,  Weaver  People 
Clan . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  10,  2006 

Wiliam  'Willie'  Douglas 

BLACKHAT  - Services  for  William  Douglas,  59,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Duly  11  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Calvin  Tsosie  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Douglas  died  Duly  5 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  2,  1947  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Blacksheep  People 
Clan . 

Douglas  attended  Riverside  Indian  School  in  California.  He  was  a 
silversmith . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nellie  Silver;  brother,  Akee  Douglas;  sister, 
Nellie  Douglas;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Douglas  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Raymond  Silver;  parents, 
Yeconesbah  and  Frank  Douglas. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wilbert  Benally,  Calvin  Tsosie  Dr.,  Harvey  Tom, 

Ernest  Bilogody  Dr.,  Nelson  Naswood  Dr.  and  Roland  Scott. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tse  Ya  Toh  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Erma  Rose  Myers 

CRYSTAL  - Graveside  services  for  Erma  R.  Myers,  71,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  Duly  11  at  family  land  in  Crystal. 

Visitation  will  be  from  6 to  7 p.m.  tonight  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  tonight  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary. 

Myers  died  Duly  7 in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  April  15,  1935  in 
Crystal . 

Myers  attended  Crystal  Boarding  School  and  graduated  from  the  school  for 


the  Blind  and  Deaf  in  Tucson.  She  was  homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  rug 
weaving,  cooking,  sewing  and  herding  sheep. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Edward  Johnson  and  Jonathan  Johnson; 
daughters,  Genevieve  Jimmy;  brothers,  Wilbert  Myers;  sister,  Marie  Janice 
Howard;  15  grandchildren;  and  ten  grandchildren . 

Myers  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Josephine  Begay  and  Grant 
Myers;  son,  Patrick  Johnson;  daughter,  Evelyn  Johnson;  and  brother,  Billy 
Myers . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Wilbert  Myer's  resident. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sarah  A.  Johnson 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Sarah  A.  Johnson,  72,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  July  11  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Pastor  Edgar  B.  Yazzie  will  officiate 
Burial  will  follow  at  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery. 

Johnson  died  July  7 in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  Sept.  20,  1933  in 
Standing  Rock  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  Ones,  Weaver  People 
Clan . 

Johnson's  hobbies  included  rug  weaving,  cooking  traditional  Navajo  foods 
traveling,  gardening  and  hauling  wood. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Joe  Johnson  Sr.  of  Crownpoint;  sons, 
Jackson  Johnson  of  Rehoboth,  Jerry  Johnson  and  Larry  Johnson  both  of 
Standing  Rock;  daughters,  Lucinda  Lee  of  Albuquerque  and  Rena  Wood  of 
Tohajiilee;  sisters,  Irene  Ahasteen  of  Church  Rock;  Eunice  Begay  of 
Steamboat;  Lagina  Healy  of  Crownpoint;  Annie  James  and  June  A.  Kalleco, 
both  of  Standing  Rock;  18  grandchildren;  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Johnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Darlene  James-Arviso  and 
Billy  Arviso;  sons,  Bobby  Johnson  and  Joe  Johnson  Jr.;  and  daughter, 
Geniveve  Johnson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gerald  Begay,  Alex  Benally,  Mervin  James,  Rex 
Kalleco,  Alvin  Lee,  Felix  Smith. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

July  6,  2006 
Melvin  Talakte 

Melvin  "Mel"  Talakte  died  June  28,  2006,  in  St.  George,  Utah. 

He  was  born  on  Nov.  9,  1944  in  the  Village  of  Shungapovy  on  the  Hopi 
Reservation  in  northern  Arizona.  He  was  married  to  Alice  Spencer  Talakte 
for  38  years  and  was  blessed  with  a son,  Jonathan. 

Mr.  Talakte  was  a Vietnam-era  veteran,  a member  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
American  Legion,  a talented  outdoorsman,  marathoner  and  expert  river- 
runner.  His  happiest  times  were  spent  on  the  Colorado  River  with  his  wife, 
son  and  friends. 

His  parents,  Kenneth  and  Dorothy  Talakte  of  Snowflake  and  Shungapovy  and 
Kykotsmovi  Villages  on  the  Hopi  Reservation,  and  sisters  Mathaleen  and 
Tanya  and  brother  Virgil,  precede  Mel  in  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Alice,  son  Jonathan  and  his  wife  Stacy,  a 
grandson,  his  brother  Kenneth  Jr.  of  Montana,  and  his  sisters  and  their 
spouses,  Bertha  Bradley  of  Snowflake,  Pearl  and  Bill  Evans  of  Snowflake, 
Bonnie  Talakte  and  Bill  Havens  of  Phoenix,  Christine  and  Dominic  Sarracino 
of  Phoenix,  and  Catherine  Talakte  of  Flagstaff.  He  also  is  remembered  and 
loved  by  many  friends,  uncles  and  aunts,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews  and 
their  families. 

Viewing  June  30,  2006,  at  the  Desert  Memorial  Funeral  Home  on  Edgewater 
Drive  in  Tuba  City.  Funeral  services  were  July  2,  2006,  at  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  at  Mather  Amphitheater  behind  the  Shrine  of  the  Ages  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

July  5,  2006 


Cherie  Ann  O'Brien  Flores 

Cherie  Ann  O'Brien  Flores  passed  away  surrounded  by  her  family  on  Friday, 
Dune  30,  2006.  She  was  born  at  the  Fort  Yuma  Indian  Reservation  on 
February  5,  1955. 

She  attended  school  in  Yuma,  Phoenix  and  Winterhaven.  She  was  employed 
by  various  schools  and  agencies.  Her  last  position  was  as  secretary  for 
the  Quechan  Headstart. 

Cherie  enjoyed  traveling,  all  types  of  music  and  baking.  She  also  loved 
being  with  her  friends  and  family  and  eating  Tony  Dacal's  nachos.  Her  most 
favorite  past  time  was  playing  bingo  at  Paradise  Casino.  Cherie  will  be 
missed  by  all  those  who  love  her. 

Surviving  Cherie  are  her  son,  Mata  Howard;  brother.  Dames  (Cecilia) 
O'Brien;  niece  and  nephew,  Alyssa  and  Michael  O'Brien  (companion  Deke 
Carlyle);  great  aunt.  Nomine  O'Brien  Hill;  uncles.  Blaze,  Thomas,  and 
Felix  Montague  and  Freddie  Reams;  aunts.  Rose  Dohnson,  Teola  (Damon) 
Andreas,  Vernita  (Elgin)  Sunn,  Connie  (George)  Amador,  Mary  (Doyle) 

O'Brien,  Carlotta  (Dulio)  Sestiaga,  and  Marilyn  Hammond;  and  numerous 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Cherie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Albert  and  Ethel  O'Brien  Dr. 
; sister,  Elizabeth;  and  grandparents,  Robert  and  Salome  Harrison  and 
Albert  and  Emorie  O'Brien  Sr. 

Viewing  will  be  at  Kammann  Mortuary  on  Friday,  Duly  7,  2006  from  3 p.m 
to  4 p.m.  with  memorial  services  following.  Tribal  rights  are  at  the 
Quechan  Big  House  at  6 p.m.  Cremation  will  be  Saturday,  Duly  8,  2006  at  5 
a.m. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  O'Brien,  Peter  Laurenzana,  Larry  Laurenzana, 
Danny  Sestiaga,  Farren  Escalanti,  Bruce  Montague,  Roylen  Hammond  and 
David  Ward. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Wallace  Dugan  Dr.,  Boyd  Hill  Sr.,  Dames  and 
Michael  O'Brien,  Scott  Corbin,  Raymond  Rincon  Sr.,  Dulio  Sestiaga  Dr., 
George  Amador,  Doyle  Escalanti,  Cedric  Shepard  Sr.,  Duan  Castanuela  Sr., 
and  Freddie  Reams. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Yuma  Sun, 
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Duly  4,  2006 

Edith  Cornpeach  Pargeets  Upchego,  age  81 
1924  ~ 2006 

Edith  Cornpeach  Pargeets  Upchego,  age  81,  of  Whiterocks,  passed  away 
Dune  26,  2006,  surrounded  by  her  family  at  the  University  Medical  Center. 

She  was  born  September  11,  1924,  in  Whiterocks,  to  Dap  Cornpeach  and 
Mamie  Copperfield  Cornpeach.  She  was  raised  by  her  stepfather  Myton 
Dohnson  and  mother  after  her  father's  death.  She  attended  Whiterocks 
Boarding  School.  As  a young  woman  she  married  Albert  Pargeets  who  passed 
away  from  rheumatic  fever.  Years  later  she  shared  her  life  with  Henry 
Upchego  - whom  she  married.  She  frequently  traveled  around  the  country 
with  family  & husband  Henry.  They  were  married  for  many  years,  but  he 
subsequently  succumbed  to  a cardiac  arrest  on  December  25,  1976. 

She  was  deeply  traditional  and  strived  to  pass  on  her  Native  American 
teachings  to  her  family.  Edith  was  a member  of  The  Native  American  Church. 
She  was  an  accomplished  beadwork  artist  who  created  many  beautiful  pieces 
for  her  family,  when  she  was  able  to  work  with  her  hands.  Many  of  her 
beadwork  techniques,  she  taught  to  her  family.  In  her  younger  years  she 
was  skilled  in  tanning  buckskin  and  drying  meat.  She  and  her  family 
enjoyed  going  to  the  mountains  to  gather  Indian  potatoes  and  picking 
berries  to  dry  then  in  the  traditional  way.  Edith  enjoyed  attending  pow 
wow's,  gathering  trees  with  family  for  camping  at  the  Sundances  every 
summer. 

Edith  was  the  center  of  her  children  and  grandchildren's  lives.  She 
lived  a long,  fulfilling  and  purposeful  life,  always  surrounded  by  her 
close  family.  She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  her  family  and  friends. 

Edith  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Leon  Cornpeach,  Whiterocks;  Waylon  H. 
Upchego,  SLC;  grandson  whom  she  raised  Theron  (Holly)  R.  Root,  Whiterocks; 


great  niece  Eudora  J.  Nephi,  Elmo,  Montana;  grandchildren,  Adelbert 
Pargeets,  Dr.,  Shaneen  K.  Pargeets,  Jaime  S.  Pargeets-Gone,  Tracy  F. 
Pargeets,  Susan  0.  Pargeets  all  of  whom  are  currently  residing  in 
Albuquerque,  NM;  Richard  (Danyal)  A.  Pargeets,  Sr.,  Whiterocks;  Bruce 
(Judy)  W.  Pargeets,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Thomas  Upchego,  Natalie  Upchego-Larose, 
both  of  Whiterocks;  sister,  Emma  Lou  (Bobby)  Cuch,  Whiterocks;  23  great 
grandchildren,  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  relatives. 

Edith  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husbands,  step-father,  Myton 
Johnson,  daughters,  Christine  Pargeets  Root,  Clarinda  Pargeets  Uncopiuke; 
son,  Adelbert  Pargeets,  Sr.  brothers,  Paul  Cornpeach,  Louis  Cornpeach, 
Burton  Cornpeach,  Almond  Johnson,  Elmer  Johnson,  and  grandson  Elbert 
Pargeets,  Sr. 

Funeral  services  held  10:00  a.m.,  Thursday,  June  29,  2006,  at  the 
Whiterocks  Community  Building.  Burial  in  the  Ft  Duchesne  Cemetery  under 
direction  of  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

July  7,  2006 
Richard  D.  Dann 

Richard  D.  Dann  passed  away  June  25,  2006,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  at 
Woodland  Park  Rehabilitation  Center.  Fie  died  from  a long  illness. 

Richard  was  born  June  10,  1925,  to  Dewey  and  Sophie  Dann  in  Crescent 
Valley,  Eureka  County,  Nev. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Dann;  brother,  Clifford  Dann; 
sister,  Carrie  Dann;  his  children,  Sandy  Dann,  Tim  Dann,  Pearl  Dann, 
Richard  Dann  Jr.,  Fred  Dann,  Frank  Dann  and  Russell  Dann;  10  grandchildren 
and  three  great-grandchildren,  along  with  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Dewey  and  Sophie  Dann;  sisters, 
Mary  Dann  and  Iris  Steve;  brother,  Thomas  Dann;  and  U.S.  Air  Force  MIA 
brother,  Jimmy  Dann. 

Richard  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1943-1947.  Fie  later  worked  and 
taught  for  the  U.S.  government  in  agriculture  and  the  Eureka  County  Road 
Department.  Fie  was  a buckaroo  at  various  ranches  in  northern  Nevada. 
Richard  was  also  self-employed  as  an  independent  hay  contractor,  as  well 
as  a turquoise  miner  with  his  wife,  sons  and  daughter. 

A viewing  will  be  held  at  Burns  Funeral  Flome  on  July  10,  2006,  from  4-5 
p.m.  Graveside  services  will  be  held  at  the  Elko  Veterans  Cemetery  on  July 
11,  2006,  at  10  a.m. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Elko  Daily/Elko,  NV. 

July  5,  2006 

Debbie  Jean  Pubigee  Flernandez 

FORT  FIALL  - Debbie  Jean  Pubigee  Flernandez,  40,  passed  away  at  home  on 
July  2,  2006.  She  was  born  in  1965  and  would  have  been  41  on  July  19. 

A traditional  Native  American  visitation  will  be  held  at  her  residence 
located  on  Eagle  Road  in  Fort  Flail,  today,  July  5,  at  4 p.m.  Traditional 
Native  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  July  6.  Burial  service 
will  be  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Good  Shepherd  Episcopal  Church  cemetery  on 
Mission  Road,  Fort  Flail. 

All  funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  her  husband,  Ralph 
Flernandez,  and  will  be  announced  by  him,  and  not  the  funeral  home  as 
listed  in  a July  3 announcement. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Journal. 

July  5,  2006 

Lorenzo  Lynn  Farmer 

FORT  FIALL  - Lorenzo  Lynn  Farmer,  beloved  son  of  Adrian  and  Crystal 
Farmer,  was  born  March  4,  2006,  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  passed  away 
Thursday,  June  15,  2006,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  due  to  complications 


from  surgery. 

Lorenzo's  short  time  with  his  family  was  a blessing  and  he  touched  many 
lives  in  his  time  here.  He  loved  his  music,  blowing  kisses  to  his  daddy, 
and  was  very  sensitive  over  his  little  feet  and  nose.  Lorenzo  will  be 
missed  very  deeply. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  and  father;  great-grandmother , Carolyn 
Farmer;  grandfathers,  Ricky  (Lilly)  Farmer;  Berto  (Margarita)  Hernandez, 
Paul  (Wendy)  Rodriguez;  uncles,  Harley  Farmer,  Berto  (Amy)  Hernandez, 
Raymond  Rodriguez,  Wilson  March,  "Snoop  Diggity  Dog"  Lewis  March;  aunties, 
Whitney  Farmer,  Angel  Farmer,  Talya  Rodriguez,  Somber  (Ryan)  March-Bant, 
Issa  (Steve)  Hernandez-Sebring,  Iris  Hernandez;  cousins,  Vrianda  Hernendez, 
Omar  Padilla,  Maycee  Hernandez,  Favian  Hernandez,  Tyler,  Nicole  and  Brett 
Sebring,  Marrissa  and  Delayna  March  and  Deremy  Bear  Bant. 

Viewing  was  at  the  Paul  and  Wendy  Rodriguez  home  located  on  East  Ballard 
Road  and  Highway  91  from  Friday,  Dune  16  until  time  of  burial  Saturday, 

Dune  17,  2006,  at  2 p.m.  in  the  Gibson  Cemetery.  Friends  and  family  were 
welcome. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

Duly  6,  2006 
Iva  Bates 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Iva  Bates,  59,  will  be  held  today.  Duly  6, 
2006,  at  10  a.m.,  at  Blue  Sky  Hall  at  Ethete  with  Bryce  Roberts 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Shakespeare  Family  Cemetery,  17  Mile 
Road,  Arapahoe. 

She  died  Duly  1,  2006,  at  the  family  home. 

She  was  born  Dune  22,  1947,  in  Concho,  Okla.,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Otis  Bates  Sr.,  and  Frances  Williams. 

She  grew  up  in  Oklahoma  and  attended  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
in  Pryor,  Okla.,  and  Sulfur  Training  Center  for  the  Blind  and  Hearing 
Impaired  in  Sulfur,  Okla. 

She  was  an  excellent  homemaker,  loved  to  cook  and  enjoyed  quilting, 
cookouts  and  being  in  the  mountains. 

Survivors  include  daughters.  Dune  and  Sherry  Shakespeare  of  Lawton,  Ok., 
Mary  Dewey  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  Debbie-Ray  Whitebuffalo  and  Ava  Hamilton 
of  Boulder,  Colo.;  sisters,  Helen  Younger  of  Anadarko,  Okla.,  Alice  0. 

Bates  of  Lawton,  Okla.,  Mavis,  Alvera  and  Lenora  Willow,  all  of  Ethete  and 
Lori  Benson  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.;  brothers,  Melvin  Bates  of  Geary,  Okla., 
Dorsey  and  Philbert  Willow  of  Ethete,  Crawford  White  Sr.,  of  Fort  Washakie 
and  Nelson  White  Sr.,  of  Ethete;  an  aunt,  nieces  and  nephews  and  many 
other  family  members. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  daughters,  Willma  Marie  Bates 
and  Donna  Shakespeare;  two  aunts  and  an  uncle. 

Services  are  provided  by  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Duly  8,  2006 

Loree  Kandee  Medicine  Horse 

Loree  Kandee  Medicine  Horse,  59,  of  Billings,  formerly  of  Wyola,  passed 
away  Duly  6,  2006,  in  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  following  a short  illness. 

Baachiia  Baxxpaash,  "Medicine  Pine,"  an  Indian  name  given  to  her  by  Ben 
Hillside,  was  born  Oct.  4,  1946,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Violet 
Medicine  Horse.  She  grew  up  and  received  her  education  in  Wyola. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Wyola  Baptist  Church,  Gospel  Baptist  Church  of 
Billings,  Newly  Made  Lodge,  Tobacco  Society,  YWCA  and  People's  First.  She 
loved  to  attend  church,  bowl,  knitting,  crocheting  and  making  shawls.  She 
excelled  in  the  ministry  of  playing  the  tambourine  at  church.  Her 
traditional  activities  included  dancing  and  attending  powwows.  She  enjoyed 
traveling  especially  to  Branson,  Mo.,  Hawaii  and  Disneyland.  A highlight 
of  her  life,  was  meeting  the  Lawrence  Welk  singers  and  having  her  picture 


taken  with  the  group. 

Kandee  worked  for  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital  in  the  food  service 
department  for  28  years,  retiring  in  Dune  of  2006. 

Her  mother,  Violet  Bird  in  Ground;  great-grandmother  Mary  DuChein  One 
Goose;  grandmothers.  Hazel  Medicine  Horse,  Mabel  Pretty  on  Top  and  Flora 
Not  Afraid;  brothers,  Barney  Bird  in  Ground  and  David  Wayne  Williams; 
sister,  Patricia  Medicine  Horse,  aunt-adopted  mother,  Charlotte  One  Goose 
and  uncles  Cleo,  Archie  and  Frank  Medicine  Horse,  Dr.  preceded  Kandee  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  her  sisters,  Magdalene  (Harry)  Moccasin  of  Lodge  Grass 
and  Twyla  (Willis)  Tsosie  of  Wyola;  her  brothers,  Adrian  Medicine  Horse, 

Sr.  of  Lodge  Grass,  Du-Wayne  (Linda)  Bird  in  Ground  and  Deffery  (Margaret) 
Defferson  of  Wyola;  her  special  adopted  grandchildren,  Quadon,  Bronson, 
Gatlin,  Gabriel,  Drew  and  Matthew;  her  adopted  Tobacco  Society  family,  the 
Good  Lucks;  her  aunts.  Dewell  Williams  and  Belva  (Dimmy)  Tushka,  Sr.; 
nieces.  Amber,  Adrianna,  Violet,  Dael,  Latonna,  Nina  Rose,  Leda,  Kristen, 
Gloria,  Charlotte,  Crescentia,  Terryanna  and  Marcell;  her  nephews,  Brent, 
Sean,  Merlyn,  Tolani,  Cardell,  Kyle,  Doseph,  Du-Chein,  Kameron,  Myron  Dr., 
Dames,  Thomas,  Dohn-Dohn,  RD,  Fernando  and  Lance;  special  friend, 

Stephanie  of  Billings;  members  of  her  extended  family  including  Vicki 
(Sam)  Walker,  Myron  (Victoria)  and  Wesley  (Melissa)  Falls  Down,  Dr.,  Scott 
(Lauren)  Medicine  Horse,  Dohn  (Mary)  Grim,  Dim  (Kathy)  Stevens,  Mary 
(Dohn)  Cummins,  Coolidge  (Michelle)  Defferson  III,  Pansy  (Andreas) 
Yellowmule,  Myrna  Medicine  Horse,  Greg  (Christine),  Darin  (Anne),  Ryland 
(Kari)  and  Patricia  Williams,  Miki  (George)  Riddle,  Kaylene  (Myron)  Little 
Light,  Anita  (Duane)  Bull  Chief,  Mike  (Anna)  Old  Crane,  Dewell  (Vincent 
Crooked  Arm.  Dr.)  Lynn  and  Dimmy  (Velena)  Tushka,  Dr.;  as  well  as  a host 
of  Billings  friends. 

We  wish  to  convey  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  staff  at  St.  Vincent 
Hospital,  especially  Food  Services  and  Sam  Hughes,  ICU  and  the  fifth  floor 
group  for  all  of  their  care  and  compassion. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  10,  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Duly  9,  2006 
Flora  Not  Afraid 

LODGE  GRASS  - Flora  Ellen  Not  Afraid,  79,  Crow  matriarch  of  Lodge  Grass, 
passed  away  Duly  7,  2006,  in  the  Billings  St.  Vincent  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Feb.  22,  1927,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Dulia  High  Hawk  Medicine  Horse,  Sr.  She  grew  up  and  received  her  education 
in  Crow  Agency.  Flora  married  Cyril  Not  Afraid  on  Feb.  6,  1946,  in 
Billings  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Lodge  Grass.  The  Lodge  Grass 
School  district  employed  her  as  a cook  for  many  years,  before  she  began 
cooking  for  the  Lodge  Grass  Senior  Citizens  Center.  She  was  a mentor  to 
many  of  her  nieces,  teaching  them  beading,  cooking  and  sewing  skills. 

Flora  was  well-known  for  her  beading  designs  and  was  often  sought  after  to 
offer  advice  on  proper  techniques.  She  made  elk  tooth  dresses  and 
traditional  outfits  from  her  own  tanned  elk  and  deer  hides,  frequently 
outfitting  her  nieces  and  nephews  to  "show  off"  her  skills  at  Pow-wows. 

She  created  her  own  patterns  and  sewed  dresses,  blouses  and  shirts  for  all 
the  children  she  raised. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Native  American  Church,  Big 
Lodge  Clan,  a child  of  the  Peigan  Clan  and  regular  participant  at  Peyote 
Meetings  and  Sun  Dances.  Flora  was  the  original  plaintiff  in  the  landmark 
case.  National  Farmers  Union  Insurance  Company  vs.  the  Crow  Tribe,  which 
in  a 1985  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  recognizing  the  tribal 
civil  court  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians  within  exterior  boundaries  of 
Indian  reservations . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a daughter,  Pamela  Stewart; 
sisters,  Deana  Not  Afraid,  Delphine  Kills  and  Marie  Stops;  and  brothers, 
Thomas  Medicine  Horse,  Dr.,  Frank  Medicine  Horse,  Sr.,  Alex  Medicine  Horse, 
Sr.,  and  Willis  Medicine  Horse,  Sr. 


Survivors  include  her  husband  of  60  years,  Cyril  of  Lodge  Grass;  her 
daughter,  Francine  (Charles)  Amyotte  of  Hardin;  sons,  Leroy  and  Willis  Not 
Afraid  of  Lodge  Grass;  her  adopted  children,  Barbara  (Frank)  Bacon,  Diane 
(Andy)  Russell,  Marlin  (Reva),  Paulette,  Marilyn,  Garland  and  Arvilla  Not 
Afraid,  Elizabeth  (Bruce)  White,  Benito  (Marsha)  Brown,  Robert  Stewart, 
Delmyrna  Yarlott  and  Ceivert  (Jennifer)  LaForge;  seven  grandchildren,  baby 
Cyril,  baby  Marlin,  Jorell,  Remi,  Cyrina,  Cree,  Selina,  Zoe,  Misty  and 
Heidi;  one  great-grandchild.  Harmony;  a life-long  friend,  Violet  Other 
Medicine;  as  well  as  her  extended  family  members,  Larson  (Patti),  Deana 
(Alex),  Myrna,  Tyler  (Susan),  Donald  (Darlene),  Janice  and  Ron,  Elsie 
(Danny),  Preston  (Maria),  Johnann,  Peter,  Thomas,  Randeen,  Rhonda, 
Rochelle,  Lucille  (Alvin),  Thomas,  Clinton  (Deloria),  Pearl  (Larry),  Alma 
(Tommy),  John  (Lavern),  Dennis  (Rebecca),  Gary  (Brenda),  Paul  (Lydia), 
Elaine,  Agnes,  Julia,  Lawrence  Pete  (Caroline),  Willis  Jr.  and  family, 

Alex  Jr.  and  family,  children  of  Violet  Bird  in  Ground,  children  of  Cleo 
Sr.,  Frank  Jr.,  Archie  Medicine  Horse,  Lacy  Takes  Enemy  family.  Not  Afraid 
families  of  Lodge  Grass,  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder,  Willis  Bad  Hand  and  Rick 
(Ethelene)  families  of  South  Dakota. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Monday,  July  10,  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

July  10,  2006 
Merci  L.  Shane 

CROW  AGENCY  - Merci  Lavell  Shane,  58,  of  Crow  Agency,  died  July  8,  2006, 
in  Hardin. 

Uuk'bii'a  "Clay  Women"  was  born  March  9,  1948,  in  Crow  Agency,  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  Shane  Sr.,  and  Mary  Agnes  Big  Lake.  She  was  a direct 
descendent  of  the  Crow  chiefs  Pretty  Eagle  and  Spotted  Horse.  She  grew  up 
in  the  Crow  Agency  area  and  received  her  education  in  Pierre,  S.D.,  and 
later  attended  Bacone  College.  Following  her  education,  she  entered  the  U. 
S.  Army,  served  in  Vietnam  as  a nurse,  and  later  received  her  honorable 
discharge.  She  returned  to  Montana  to  work  for  the  Crow  Agency  Indian 
Health  Service  and  several  nursing  homes  in  Billings.  She  married  Maynard 
Hill  in  1986  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Crow  Agency. 

Merci  was  a member  of  the  Crow  Community  Baptist  Church,  Greasy  Mouth 
Clan  and  was  a child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan. 

She  was  very  proud  of  her  Crow  heritage  and  veteran  status,  often 
leading  parades  as  the  honor  guard.  She  enjoyed  traditional  hand-games  and 
dancing. 

Her  parents,  sister,  Rachel  Shane  and  brother,  Earl  Biss  preceded  Merci 
in  death.  Survivors  include  her  husband,  Maynard  Hill  of  Crow  Agency;  a 
daughter,  Michelle  (Frederick)  Butler  of  Oregon;  two  grandchildren, 
Dominicque  and  Rasheed;  sisters,  Rita  and  Penny  Shane,  Mariam  Shane- 
Stewart,  Zena  (Thurlow)  Bird  in  Ground,  Janet  (Darin)  Little  Light,  Bertha 
Gardner,  Sarah  Armajo  and  Phyllis  Cline;  an  aunt,  Alice  Mae  LaForge;  an 
adopted  sister,  Joy  Matt  and  an  adopted  brother.  Rev.  Newton  Old  Crow. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  in  the  Crow  Community 
Baptist  Church.  Interment  with  military  honors  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

July  5,  2006 

Lesha  Joan  Rider 

Lesha  Joan  Rider,  27,  of  Kalispell  passed  away  Sunday,  June  18,  2006  in 
an  automobile  accident. 


Lesha  was  born  Oct.  27,  1978,  in  Browning  to  Lorenzo  Rider  and  Jeanette 
Koch  (deceased).  Lesha  was  a laborer. 

Lesha  is  survived  by  her  father,  Lorenzo  Rider  of  Kalispell;  brothers 
Loren  Rider  of  Browning  and  Vance  Burky  of  Babb;  grandparents,  Floyd  Rider 
Sr.  and  Mary  Marshall;  her  son,  Christopher  Moench  of  Cut  Bank;  and  her 
sister.  Holly  Cork  of  Spokane,  Wash.  Lesha  is  also  survived  by  a special 
friend.  Little  Man  Marceau  of  Browning. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Jeanette  Koch,  and  brother, 
Lorenzo  Rider  Jr. 

Rosary  was  recited  Friday,  June  23,  at  Glacier  Homes,  and  funeral 
services  were  held  Saturday,  June  24,  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish.  Burial 
was  at  Rider  Cemetery  in  East  Glacier.  Burns  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of 
the  arrangements. 

Lesha  will  be  sadly  missed  by  family  and  friends  who  loved  her  so  much. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

July  7,  2006 
Audrey  Mae  Healy 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Audrey  Mae  (Moore)  Healy,  50,  a homemaker,  died  of 
complications  from  diabetes  Tuesday  at  her  home  in  Fort  Belknap. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Red  Whip  Center  in  Fort 
Belknap.  Her  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church 
in  Fort  Belknap,  with  burial  in  the  Buster  Moore  Family  Cemetery. 

Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wayne  Healy  Sr.  of  Fort  Belknap;  a 
daughter,  Rosella  Mae  Moore  of  Fort  Belknap;  adopted  daughters  Cecelia 
"Coco"  Moore  and  Crystal  Moore  of  Fort  Belknap;  sons  Wayne  "E.J."  Healy  Jr 
, Milo  Montgomery  Moore  and  Manuel  Rego  Garcia,  all  of  Fort  Belknap;  her 
mother,  Ella  Mae  Moore  of  Fort  Belknap;  sisters  Rose  Zavale  of  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  Anita  Moore  of  Fort  Belknap,  Tammy  Moore  and  Lisa  Wedell  of  Fort 
Yates,  N.D.,  and  Mickey  Beally  of  Anadarko,  Okla.;  adopted  sisters  Rosella 
Birdtail,  Ethel  Bear,  Claudia  Bear  and  Wallene  Mamie  Bear,  all  of  Fort 
Belknap;  brothers  Buster  Moore  of  Fort  Belknap,  Sam  Moore  of  Fort  Yates, 
Raymond  Moore  of  Missoula  and  Kelly  Moore  of  Harlem;  adopted  brothers 
Elwood  "Brother"  Bear  and  Jo  Bear  of  Fort  Belknap;  and  three  grandchildren 

July  10,  2006 

Wilbert  "Chief"  Jackson 

FRAZER  - Wilbert  "Chief"  Jackson,  "Walking  Growing  Red  Bear,"  51,  who 
worked  on  various  ranches  and  loved  wild  horse  racing,  died  of  cancer 
Wednesday  at  a Billings  hospital. 

Services  took  place  Saturday  in  Oswego,  with  burial  at  St.  Joseph's 
Cemetery  in  Frazer.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  was  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  children  Wilbert  "Willie"  Jackson,  Carlene  Jackson, 
Michael  Jackson,  James  W.  Jackson  and  Charmaine  Jackson,  all  of  Frazer, 
Mary  Stafne  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Shannon  Nez  of  Havre;  his  mother,  Mary  B. 
Hayes  of  Frazer;  brothers  Clarence  Jackson  and  Emerson  Jackson  of  Frazer; 
sisters  Mary  Sue  Jackson  of  Frazer  and  Wilberta  Toavs  of  Wolf  Point;  and 
20  grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

July  6,  2006 
Audrey  Healy 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Audrey  Mae  (Moore)  Healy,  50,  died  in  her  sleep  due  to 
complication  from  diabetes  at  her  home  in  Fort  Belknap  on  Tuesday,  July  4, 
2006. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  Sunday  in  the  Red  Whip  Center.  Her  funeral 
service  will  be  held  Monday  at  11  a.m.  in  the  Seventhday  Adventist  Church 
on  Rodeo  Drive  at  Fort  Belknap  Agency.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Buster 


Moore  Family  Cemetery. 

Audrey  was  born  on  May  16,  1956,  in  Butte  to  Edward  R.  and  Ella  Mae 
(LongKnife)  Moore.  She  became  a very  family-oriented  daughter,  wife, 
mother,  grandmother  and  adoptive  "Auntie-  Mama"  to  many.  Her  life  is 
celebrated  as  one  having  made  an  impact  and  positively  influencing  the 
lives  of  others.  As  well  as  being  a homemaker,  she  served  several  years 
faithfully  in  the  Fort  Belknap  Police  Department  as  a radio  dispatcher. 
While  a decline  in  her  personal  health  of  recent  years  prevented  regular 
attendance,  she  remained  loyal  to  the  Seventhday  Adventist  Church  and 
received  recent  pastors  at  her  home  frequently.  She  also  continued  to 
orchestrate  regular  family  events  and  holidays  in  and  from  her  home. 

Audrey  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Edward  R.  Moore; 
granddaughter,  Dont'e  Leigh  Moore;  adopted  sister,  Amy  Do  Bear;  and 
adopted  brother,  Dohn  Bear. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wayne  E.  Healy  Sr.  Of  Fort  Belknap; 
daughter,  Rosella  Mae  Moore  of  Fort  Belknap;  sons,  Wayne  "El"  Healy  Dr., 
Milo  Montgomery  Moore  and  Manuel  Rego  Garcia  of  Fort  Belknap; 
grandchildren,  Curtis,  Timothy  and  Tarissa  Ella  Healy  of  Fort  Belknap; 
mother,  Ella  Mae  Moore  of  Fort  Belknap;  sisters,  Rosie  Moore  Zavale  of 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  Anita  Moore  of  Fort  Belknap,  Tammy  Moore  of  Fort  Yates, 
N.D.,  Mickey  Moore  Beally  of  Anadarko,  Okla.,  Lisa  Wedell  of  Fort  Yates,  N 
D.;  adopted  sisters,  Rosella  Birdtail,  Ethel  Bear,  Claudia  Bear,  Wallene 
Bear  and  Mamie  Bear  of  Fort  Belknap;  adopted  nieces/daughters,  Cecelia 
"Coco"  Moore  and  Crystal  Moore  of  Fort  Belknap;  brothers,  Buster  Moore  of 
Fort  Belknap,  Sam  Moore  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  Raymond  Moore  of  Missoula  and 
Kelly  Moore  of  Harlem;  adopted  brothers,  Elwood  "Brother"  Bear  and  Do  Bear 
of  Fort  Belknap;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Fred  Mamaloff,  79 
Kenai 

Lifelong  Kenai  resident  and  Alaska  Native  Fred  D.  Mamaloff,  79,  died 
Dune  30,  2006,  in  Anchorage  after  a long  illness. 

A viewing  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.,  and  a funeral  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at 
Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai.  Pastors  Steven  Myers  and  Bob  Tornquist 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  afterward  at  the  Monfor  Cemetery.  A 
celebration  of  life  will  be  Aug.  19  in  Anchorage. 

Mr.  Mamaloff  was  born  Oct.  30,  1926,  in  Kenai,  where  he  also  grew  up.  He 
attended  Kenai  Territorial  School,  Alberta  Bible  Institute,  Eastern 
Montana  State  College,  Warner  Pacific  College  and  Denver  University. 

On  Sept.  7,  1945,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps,  serving  during 
World  War  II  with  the  10th  Rescue  Squadron.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on 
Nov.  27,  1946. 

Mr.  Mamaloff  worked  for  Libby,  McNeil  & Libby  from  1941  until  1957.  He 
was  ordained  as  a minister  in  1959.  He  worked  for  the  Kodiak  City  Dock  and 
also  for  the  Alaska  Railroad.  In  1970,  he  began  his  work  as  a mission 
speaker.  In  1979,  he  was  a pastor  with  Native  Ministry  in  Anchorage.  He 
had  also  served  as  a pastor  in  Kodiak,  Duneau,  and  Fairbanks,  and  in 
Eureka  and  Crow  Agency,  Mont.  He  served  as  a missionary  to  Alaska  Natives 
for  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  Home  Missions  of  the  Church  of  God,  and 
the  Church  of  God  Native  Ministry.  He  was  active  with  the  First  Church  of 
God,  Church  of  God  Native  Ministry,  American  Indian  Council  and  Native  New 
Life  Fellowship. 

Mr.  Mamaloff  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  siblings,  Manuel,  Nick,  Warren 
Dohn  and  Eugene  Monfor,  and  Nadia  Engelstad  and  Freda  Ross. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Evelyn  of  Anchorage;  daughter  and  son-in-law 
Brenda  and  Dennis  Takes  Horse;  grandsons,  Travis  and  Caleb  Takes  Horse; 
brother  and  sister-in-law.  Bob  and  Christina  Mamaloff;  sisters,  Edna 
Linderman,  Virginia  Trenton  and  Marjorie  Dordan  and  husband,  Ernie; 
sisters-in-law,  Chris  Monfor  and  Mille  Russell;  brothers-in-law,  Alexander 
Ross  and  Edwin  Englestad;  aunt,  Fiocla  Wilson;  and  many  nieces,  nephews. 


and  cousins. 

Donations  rather  than  flowers  may  be  sent  to  Camp  Challenge  Scholarship 
Fund,  4317  Maclnnes,  Anchorage,  99508;  Alzheimers  of  Alaska,  1750  Abbott 
Road,  Anchorage,  99507;  or  Denali  Hospice,  3935  Reka  Drive,  Anchorage 
99508. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Duly  6,  2006 
Freda  A.  Schrock 

Freda  Ann  Semaken  Schrock  was  born  May  26,  1955,  to  Ellen  and  Aloysius 
Peters,  but  was  raised  and  knew  Lucy  and  Benjamin  Semaken  as  her  own 
parents.  Freda  was  taken  from  us  too  soon  in  the  year  of  1979,  but  never 
forgotten.  By  a miracle  she  was  recently  found  and  will  be  properly  laid 
to  rest  in  the  village  of  Nulato  along  the  Yukon  River.  Although  she  was 
missing  for  26  years,  there  were  always  family  and  friends  praying  for  her 

She  was  raised  in  a carefree  upbringing  within  the  community  of  Galena 
with  her  siblings  Amy  and  Mary.  Her  friends  and  family  remember  her  as  a 
sweet,  carefree  friend.  She  attended  Monroe  High  School  with  Flora  Paul, 
Vernielle  Burke,  Albertha  Sommer,  Amy  VanHatten  and  Christine  Pitka- 
Twitchell.  Flora  remembers  how  humorous  and  mischievous  she  was  and  was 
certainly  not  a conformist  among  the  many  rules  and  protocols  at  school. 
She  was  one  to  test  the  waters  and  always  had  something  funny  to  share 
with  us.  Freda  made  life  at  Monroe  tolerable  for  them.  She  definitely  had 
"spirit!"  Her  friend  Verneille  said,  "Freda  is  a young  grandma  and  will  be 
forever  young,  she  knows  we  will  see  her  once  again  someday." 

Freda  was  married  to  Day  Schrock  and  is  survived  by  their  daughter, 
Sharon,  and  her  companion,  Vern,  and  their  children,  Dohn  and  Peter.  Her 
sisters  include  Amy  Demoski,  Dosephine  Semaken,  Marcia  Alexie,  Liza 
Demoski  and  Doanne  Pitka.  Her  brothers  include  Harold  Semaken,  Philip 
"Tucker"  Semaken,  Dackie  Nollner,  Raymond  Stickman,  Doe  Stickman,  Rudy 
Peters,  Mark  Peters  and  A1  Peters. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Lucy  and  Benjamin  Semaken  and 
Ellen  and  Aloysius  Peters;  sisters,  Mary  Stickman,  Agnes  Nickoli,  Shirley 
Ekada,  Dacqueline  and  Molly  Peters;  brothers,  Leonard  and  Donald  Stickman, 
Georgie,  Arnold,  Stephen,  Ronald,  Raymond  and  Fitzgerald  Peters. 

Verneille  said,  "She  can  still  hear  her  loud  laughter  and  see  her 
beautiful  smile."  Freda's  daughter  stated,  "Although  she  was  taken  from  us 
too  soon,  her  spirit  will  live  on  forever  through  her  family." 

A service  of  remembrance  will  be  held  at  noon,  Friday,  Duly  7,  at 
Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

A service  will  be  held  in  Nulato  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday,  Duly  8,  after 

which  Freda  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  Nulato  Cemetery. 

A traditional  potlatch  will  follow. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

Duly  4,  2006 
Frances  Betts  Cropley 

Duneau  resident  Frances  Betts  Cropley,  87,  died  Dune  29,  2006,  in  Duneau 

Born  Dan.  9,  1919,  in  Killisnoo,  she  was  raised  as  the  only  child  of  the 

Rev.  George  Betts  and  his  wife,  Katie.  She  was  of  the  Dei  Shee  Taan  clan. 

Following  her  father's  ministries,  she  spent  her  childhood  in  Angoon, 
Kake,  Hoonah  and  Petersburg.  Family  members  said  she  started  piano  lessons 
at  age  nine  and  was  recognized  as  top  pianist  throughout  high  school. 

They  said,  "Her  love  for  music  lasted  the  remainder  of  her  life." 

She  graduated  from  Sheldon  Dackson  School  in  1940.  After  finishing 
school,  she  returned  to  Petersburg,  where  she  met  and  married  David 
William  Phillips,  who  preceded  her  in  death.  They  had  six  children  and 
raised  them  in  Petersburg.  In  1968,  she  returned  to  Duneau,  where  she 
attended  college  and  rekindled  a relationship  with  her  childhood 
sweetheart,  Ike  Cropley. 


She  worked  for  the  Alaska  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services  and 
retired  after  18  years.  After  retirement,  she  spent  time  traveling  the 
Lower  48,  fishing,  picking  gumboots  and  cockle  hunting.  She  spent  the 
majority  of  her  time  with  her  family  raising  them  with  religion. 

Family  members  said  that  keeping  Tlingit  traditions  and  ways  of  living 
was  very  important  to  her.  They  said  she  modeled  the  simplicity  of 
subsistence  living  by  berry  picking,  putting  up  salmon  for  the  winter  and 
harvesting  seaweed. 

"She  was  known  for  her  generosity  in  sharing  her  abundance  with  friends 
and  family,"  they  said.  "Frances  took  great  pride  in  the  accomplishments 
of  her  children,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  great-great- 
-grandchildren . We  are  so  blessed  to  have  had  her  in  our  lives." 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ike  Cropley;  six  children,  Sally 
Phillips,  Leslie  Phillips,  and  Katherine  Honea  and  husband.  Art,  all  of 
Duneau,  William  Phillips,  of  Petersburg,  Vera  Moeller  and  partner,  LeRoy 
Ellis,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Desy  Phillips,  of  Duneau;  and  dozens  of 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren . 

Friends  and  family  members  are  invited  to  a viewing  from  4 to  6 p.m. 

Duly  5 at  the  Alaskan  Memorial  Park,  followed  by  a memorial  service  at  7 p. 
m.  at  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  Community  Hall  on  Hospital  Drive.  Funeral 
services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Duly  6 at  Chapel  by  the  Lake,  with  interment  to 
follow  at  the  Alaskan  Memorial  Park.  A reception  will  follow  the  burial  at 
the  Church  of  God  on  Thunder  Mountain  Road. 

Hatty  Emma  Eddy 

Duneau  resident  Hatty  Emma  Eddy,  17,  died  Duly  1,  2006,  in  Duneau. 

She  was  born  Dune  1,  1989,  in  Bethel.  She  was  raised  here  and  in  Emmonak, 
Sitka,  Nikolai,  Anchorage  and  Nome,  and  resided  in  Duneau  for  the  last  11 
years . 

She  attended  elementary  school  in  Nome  and  Duneau  - at  Harborview 
Elementary  School  and  Auke  Bay  Elementary  School.  She  went  to  Dzantik'i 
Heeni  Middle  School  and  recently  completed  her  junior  year  at  Duneau- 
Douglas  High  School. 

As  a senior  member  of  All  Nations  Children  Dance  Group,  she  learned 
Tlingit  song,  dance  and  ravenstail  weaving.  She  carried  the  Yupik  names 
Anyaqaq  and  Tobasuq.  She  enjoyed  participating  in  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Youth  Leadership  Group  activities. 

According  to  her  family,  "She  took  pride  in  performing  traditional  songs 
and  dances  with  the  All  Nations  Children  Dance  Group." 

She  was  a Shee  Atika  shareholder.  She  enjoyed  playing  indoor  and  outdoor 
soccer,  berry  picking  and  spending  time  with  friends  and  relatives.  Family 
members  and  friends  said  she  will  be  deeply  missed. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandmothers,  Florence  Eddy  and  Delores 
Moses . 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Gary  and  Bernadette  Eddy;  sister,  Tammy 
Eddy;  grandfathers,  Francis  Eddy  and  Tommy  Moses;  and  numerous  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins. 

The  memorial,  celebrating  her  life,  will  be  at  5:30  p.m.  Duly  6 at  the 
Tlingit  & Haida  Community  Center,  3235  Hospital  Drive,  with  a dinner 
following  the  service.  A graveside  service  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Duly  7 at 
the  Alaskan  Memorial  Park. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Rocky  Eddy,  Dustin  Dones,  Andrew  Roberts,  Hayden 
Eddy,  Mitchell  Wright  and  Thomas  Hoffman.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Chris  McNiel  Sr.,  Cyril  George,  Dim  and  Rita  Bowen,  Gary  and  Marion  Berry, 
Dohn  Moses,  Simon  Moses,  Dorothy  Cornell,  Irene  Roberts,  Barbara  Lewis, 

Tom  Abel  and  Robert  Nielson. 

Duly  6,  2006 

Cherry  Abraham 

Former  Duneau  resident  Cherry  Lynn  (Cranston-Vavalis)  Abraham,  31,  died 
Dune  29,  2006,  at  her  home  in  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

She  was  born  April  4,  1975,  in  Seattle  and  was  raised  in  Seattle  and 
Duneau.  She  was  of  the  Lukaa  xaadi  clan.  Family  members  said  she  was  proud 
of  her  Tlingit  heritage. 


Called  "Cherry,  Cherry  Pie,"  she  loved  her  name  and  loved  everything 
cherries,  said  her  family. 

"She  would  buy  anything  cherry,  even  fabric,"  they  said.  "As  a child  she 
had  an  adventurous  spirit  and  would  roam  around  Chinatown  when  she  lived 
in  Seattle.  Everyone  around  the  block  loved  her  and  would  give  her  treats. 

Her  family  said  that  as  a young  girl  she  knew  how  to  get  around  Seattle 
on  the  bus,  but  she  remained  afraid  of  childhood  clowns.  Often  drawing  her 
into  their  schemes,  her  cousins  told  her,  "If  it  is  in  the  dictionary,  it 
is  real."  According  to  her  family,  she  was  able  to  make  friends  anywhere 
and  keep  them  for  a long  time.  Like  many  of  her  aunties,  she  was  a 
follower  of  Oprah  and  avid  reader;  she  read  all  the  Oprah  book  club  books, 
they  said. 

She  pursued  an  education  in  early  childhood  development.  She  attended 
Haskell  College  in  Kansas  and  later  worked  in  Juneau  for  Headstart, 
assisting  in  piloting  the  Evenstart  program.  In  Connecticut,  she  ran  a 
children's  museum. 

"She  loved  all  her  nieces  and  nephews  and  was  known  to  be  seen  with  a 
car-load  going  to  some  play  area,  doing  arts  and  crafts  or  going  to  movies 
" said  family  members.  "Her  house  was  like  her  very  own  Headstart,  even 
equipped  with  a small  library  to  reinforce  her  passion  for  books." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  John  George  Vavalis;  and 
aunt,  Dorothy  Enbusk  Vavalis. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Andrew  "Andy"  Abraham;  5-year-old 
daughter.  Willow  Ava  Abraham,  of  Old  Lyme;  mother,  Bernice  "Candy" 

Vavalis;  grandmother,  Alice  Vavalis;  brother,  Rick  Vavalis  and  wife,  Sara 
Gregory;  sisters,  Sauhna  Kay  Cranston  and  husband,  Jerramy  McNeil,  of 
Juneau,  and  Destiny  Anna  Cranston  of  Old  Lyme;  nephews,  Kyle  Vavalis, 

Devin  Cranston  and  Jonathan  and  Raymond  Walker;  nieces,  Anastasia  Chase, 
Alicia  Vavalis  and  Ryann  Hobert;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

The  celebration  of  her  life  ceremony  will  be  at  3 p.m.  July  7 at  the 
Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  Hall,  320  W.  Willoughby  Ave.,  in  Juneau. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Mike  Ramsdell,  Chuck  Gordon,  Christopher 
Mercado,  James  Vavalis,  Kevin  Enbusk,  Wes  Johnson  and  Wade  Heitch. 

Cards  can  be  sent  to  Bernice  Vavalis,  4474  Kanata  Deyi  St.,  Juneau,  AK, 
99801. 

July  7,  2006 
Genevieve  Squartsoff 

Former  Juneau  resident  Genevieve  "Gina"  Janet  (Hanlon)  Squartsoff,  69, 
died  June  2,  2006,  after  a brief  illness  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical 
Center  in  Anchorage. 

She  was  born  on  March  7,  1937,  in  Hoonah,  to  Eli  Hanlon  Sr.  and  Jenny 
Hanlon . 

A 40-day  celebration  will  be  at  6 p.m.  July  8 at  the  Tlingit  and  Haida 
Community  Center  on  Hospital  Drive. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
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Cora  "Bubbles"  (nee  Martin)  Beaver 

BEAVER,  Cora  "Bubbles"  (nee  Martin)  - Went  home,  peacefully  to  the 
Creator  on  July  5,  2006  in  her  78th  year,  while  at  Iroquois  Lodge. 

Still  very  much  in  the  hearts  of  husband  Gerald,  children  Terri  and  Mike 
Susan  and  Tannis,  Scott  & Rick,  sister  Dorothy  & brother  Bill. 

Reunited  with  her  late  parents  Tip  (Allen)  and  Susan  Martin  and  dear 
sister  Reta. 

Visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken  after  7 p.m.  Thursday. 
Evening  prayers  7 p.m.  Friday.  Funeral  Service  and  Burial  at  the  Grand 
River  United  Church  on  Saturday  at  2 p.m. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

July  6,  2006 


Maurice  Crow  Spreading  Wings 

Maurice  Crow  Spreading  Wings  (Morris  Crow/Naatsohsowaatsis)-  (Choker 
Clan)  was  born  on  Dune  4th,  1940  to  Doe  and  Florence(Many  Feathers)  Crow 
Spreading  Wings  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital.  Morris  past  away,  at  the 
Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  on  Duly  1,  2006  at  the  age  of  66  years  old. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children  Morris  Dr.,  Robert,  Allen  Crow  and  Ricky 
Bull  Shields.  Daughters  Rachael  Crow  (Rob)  of  Omak,  Wash,  and  Doreen  Bull 
Shields.  He  has  5 grandchildren  and  9 great  grandchildren.  Sisters  Carolla 
Calf  Robe,  Barbara  Scout,  Theresa  (William)  Messinger,  Rosie  (Martin) 

Reyes  of  Seattle,  Wash.  Brothers  Dale  (Sylvia)  Low  Horn,  Calvin  Crow 
(Yvonne),  godson  Marvin  (Teena)  Calf  Robe  and  adopted  son  Rusty 
(Philomina)  Schindler,  aunt  Theresa  Vielle,  Emma  Many  Feathers  and  great 
aunt  Eva  Hindbull.  Morris  was  raised  on  the  Blood  Reserve  by  his 
grandmother  Annie  (Bare  Back  Bone)  Vielle  and  step  grandfather  George 
Vielle,  who  took  him  as  an  infant.  He  would  go  back  and  forth  to  his  Mom 
and  Dad  from  time  to  time  until  the  passing  of  his  Mother  in  1949.  He  also 
spent  a lot  of  time  with  his  great  grandparents  Mr.  & Mrs.  Crow  Spreading 
Wings . 

Morris  received  his  education  at  St.  Mary's  R.C.  Residential  school.  He 
started  working  at  the  age  of  12  years  old  doing  farm  work  in  Vauxhall, 
Taber  and  Airdrie.  Morris  worked  all  his  life,  also  doing  construction  and 
working  in  the  Sawmill  in  B.C. 

He  started  his  life  of  sobriety  in  the  early  70's  and  later  be  cam  an 
addiction  counselor.  He  was  a co-founder  of  St.  Paul's  Treatment  Centre. 
Later  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  for  St.  Paul's  Treatment  Centre.  He 
worked  for  Native  Counselling  Services,  Lethbridge  Friendship  Centre,  and 
also  was  a former  council  member  of  the  Blood  Tribe. 

Morris  is  well-known  for  his  humor,  friendship,  compassion  and 
generosity  to  all  people.  He  was  well  known  through  out  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  a traditional  dancer.  He  won  Calgary  Stampede  as  the 
world  Champion  traditional  dancer  2 or  3 times.  He  won  wherever  he  went  to 
dance.  He  also  won  numerous  team  dance  contest  with  friend  Victor  Running 
Crane.  Morris  had  a passion  for  hunting  which  he  often  taught  his  younger 
brothers  and  his  nephews.  As  a teen  he  would  hunt  to  share  with  the  elders 
of  Standoff  in  the  1950' s.  Morris  was  a proud  man.  Spiritually  was  his 
life.  His  grandparents  Crow  Spreading  Wings  wife  (Na  mi  topaki)  and  Mrs. 
Rides  At  the  Door  his  grandmother  were  both  the  holy  women  who  sponsored 
the  Sundance  (Okan).  Morris  received  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the 
elder  of  the  Blood  Reserve  to  pierce  in  South  Dakota.  Morris  brought  home 
the  piercing  Sundance  in  1985,  which  was  the  very  first  piercing  Sundance 
here  on  Kainai,  21  years  ago.  He  was  with  the  Sundance  for  the  first  2 
days  and  in  Spirit  the  last  2 days.  Due  to  his  compassion  for  all  people 
he  traveled  to  Europe  and  North  Africa  to  share  prayer  and  the  traditional 
healing  ways.  Morris  went  up  Mt.  Sinai  to  place  some  offering  for  world 
peace.  On  his  death  bed  his  request  was  to  pray  for  world  peace  and  unity. 
He  touched  a lot  of  people  all  over  the  world  there  was  a special  in  his 
heart  for  all  of  us  knew  him.  Morris  was  especially  very  fond  of  his 
European  brothers  and  sisters  who  made  a dvd  documentary  of  him. 

Morris  was  in  the  Cadet  most  of  his  teen  years.  He  often  would  go  to 
Vernon,  B.C.  for  Cadet  camp.  He  also  joined  the  Army  reserve  in  Lethbridge 
in  the  1960's.  Morris  loved  to  play  hockey,  ride  horses  and  help  his 
father  when  he  worked  at  different  ranches  in  the  surrounding  areas.  At 
the  time  of  his  mother  passing,  Morris's  brothers  and  sisters  were 
separated,  he  was  raised  with  Carolla  and  Harriet  (deceased),  and  his 
sister  Barbara  was  his  neighbor  for  the  last  25  wonderful  years,  they 
became  very  close. 

He  was  an  inspiration  to  his  nephews  and  nieces,  most  of  them  Sundanced 
with  him.  They  were  all  special  to  him  and  they  all  have  their  own 
memories  of  him. 

Morris  is  also  survived  by  his  extended  family  on  his  mother's  side, 
grandparent  Ruth  Many  Feathers  (Bottle),  Tom  Many  Feathers,  step 
grandfather  Dim  Bottle,  Mrs.  Emil  Wings,  Margaret  Twigg,  Marian  McDonald, 
Margaret  (Bill)  Eagle  Bear,  Frank  Cotton,  great  uncle  and  aunties  Holy 
White  Man  and  Mrs.  Heavy  Shields.  On  Father's  side  grandparents  Annie  Bare 


Back  Bone  (Vielle),  names  Crow  Spreading  Wings,  step  grandfather  George 
Vielle,  great  uncles  and  aunties  Round  Nose,  Crane  Chief,  and  Minnie  Iron 
Horn.  Is  also  survived  by  on  Mother's  side,  Maka's  children.  Cottons, 
Wings,  Twiggs  and  Standing  Alones,  Tom  Many  Feather's  Family,  holy  White 
Man,  Buckskin,  Heavy  Shields  and  Rabbit.  On  father's  side  Crow  Spreading 
Wings,  Shades,  Riders,  Crow  Chiefs,  Vielles,  Soup,  Black  Plume. 

Pre-deceased  by  mother  Florence  (Many  Feathers)  Crow,  Father  Doe  Crow, 
grandparents  Annie  and  Dames  Crow,  Tom  and  Ruth  Many  Feathers,  brothers: 
Doseph  Prairie  Hen  and  Michael  Crow;  Sisters:  Margaret  Crow,  Harriet  Bowen 
(Crow),  and  infant  son.  Uncle's  Henry  Many  Feathers,  George  Many  Feathers, 
Ralph  Bottle,  Reggie  Bottle,  Pete,  Dohn,  Francis  and  Albert  Vielle, 
counsin's  Henry  Many  Feather  jr..  Blaze  Good  Dagger,  Mike  Steele  Sr.  Aunt 
Eva  (Crow)  Prairie  Hen,  Margaret  (Many  Feathers)  Steele  and  Mary  Morning 
Bird . 

The  family  apologizes  if  we  have  missed  any  person  not  mentioned. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Kainai  Sports  Center,  Blood  Reserve 
on  Thursday,  Duly  6th,  2006  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  Duly  7th  at  the  Kainai  Sports  Centre,  Blood 
Reserve  at  11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Klamath  Speluish/return  from  harvest  moon 
Mohawk  Ohiarihko :wa/moon  of  much  ripening 
Lakota  Canpasapa  Wi/moon  when  chokecherries  are  red 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Chiapas95-En,  Frostys  Amerindian,  NetRez-L, 

and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


"Native  Americans  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  in  the  U.S.  in  all  of 
the  conflicts  of  the  last  century  and  this  one." 

"And  they've  been  a greater  percentage  of  armed  forces  than  they  are  of 
the  general  population.  This  is  in  part  a cultural  reflection  on  the 
importance  we  put  on  the  protection  of  our  homes  and  protection  of  our 
families  and  culture." 

Frank  Ettawageshik,  Chairman  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa  Indians 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


The  US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  this  week 
removed  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  from  the  Indian  Trust  case,  a 
longstanding  legal  battle  involving  billions  of  dollars  of  royalties 
individual  Native  Americans  should  have  been  paid  for  their  lands  and 
resources  held  in  trust  by  the  US  Government,  saying  the  judge  appeared  to 
be  biased  against  the  Interior  Department.  Specifically,  the  court  stated 
Lamberth  went  a step  too  far  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  last  July,  when  he  accused  the  government  of  racism.  Of  course, 
the  appeals  court  judges,  appointed  by  the  government  so  accused,  did  not 
comment  on  whether  the  judge  might  have  pointed  that  accusing  finger  in 
the  right  direction 

The  appeals  court  did,  however,  reaffirm  the  Indian  position  in  the 
long-standing  Indian  Trust  Case  that  malfeasance  and  mismanagement  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  lead  to  the  loss  of  Billions  in  Indian  Trust 
monies,  and  must  be  rectified  monitarily  and  new  procedures  with  adequate 
oversight  implemented. 

The  Justice  Department's  constant  waffling  and  numerous  appeals  had  the 
effect  of  wearing  down  the  patience  of  the  appeals  court.  We  recall  that 
only  a few  years  ago.  Justice  Department  lawyers  proved  that  this  same 
appeals  court  could  be  worn  down  by  exhaustive,  repeated  appeals,  causing 
not  just  one,  but  two  judicial  replacements  in  the  Microsoft  case.  It's 
clearly  a "judge  shopping"  strategy  that  resulted  in  the  government 
finally  landing  on  a sympathetic  judge  who  would  make  the  findings  it 
wanted  in  that  case.  We  can  only  hope  these  same  "in  your  face"  tactics 
will  not  intimidate  the  replacement  for  Lamberth  or  alter  what  appears  to 
be  a resolution  that  favors  Cobell,  et  al. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A.  ===w=w== 
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- Attacks  recall  racist  History 
of  New  Mexico  Town 

- A Nation  denied  a Homeland, 
right  here  in  America 

- Indian  Tribe  sues  Opponents 
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"RE : Bush  team  finally  gets 
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COURT  RULINGS  UPHOLDS  BASIC  TENETS  OF  TRUST  CASE,  ELOUSIE  COBELL  SAYS; 
PRAISES  DUDGE  LAMBERTH  FOR  HIS  HEROIC  ROLE  IN  CASE 
Duly  11,  2006 

Statement  by  Elousie  Cobell  of  Browning,  Mont., 

lead  plaintiff  in  Cobell  vs.  Kempthorne  and  a member  of  the 

Blackfeet  Tribe 

WASHINGTON,  Duly  11  - Today's  decisions  reaffirmed  the  basic  tenets  of 
our  case:  that  the  government  owes  substantial  fiduciary  duties  to  the 
more  than  500,000  individual  Indian  Trust  beneficiaries,  that  the  Interior 
Department  has  been  and  continues  to  be  in  "egregious"  breach  of  those 
duties  and  that  the  courts  play  a critical  role  in  remedying  that  breach. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  reiterated  that  the  government's 
conduct  is  unconscionable:  "To  be  sure.  Interior's  deplorable  record 
deserves  condemnation  in  the  strongest  terms.  Words  like  'ignominious'  and 
' incompeten [t] ' ...and  'malfeasance'  and  ' recalcitrance ' are  fair  and 
well-supported  by  the  record." 

We  are  disappointed  that  Indian  trust  case  has  been  reassigned  because 
this  will  end  the  truly  heroic  efforts  of  a sincere  and  devoted  jurist, 
the  Honorable  Royce  C.  Lamberth,  to  remedy  the  century  of  abuse  of  Indian 
people  by  the  Department  of  Interior.  That  abuse  continues  to  this  day. 

The  appeals  court's  opinions  reaffirmed  the  fundamental  basis  of  our 
class-action  lawsuit:  that  the  government  has  abused  trust  beneficiaries 
and  has  failed  to  fulfill  the  most  basic  trust  responsibilities  owed  to  us. 
Further,  the  decisions  emphasize  that  the  government  has  yet  to  perform 
the  basic  accounting  that  it  must  offer  trust  account  holders.  The  rulings 
did  much  to  underscore  the  key  points  that  we  have  been  making: 

"To  be  sure,"  the  court  said,  "we  have  no  doubt  Interior's  trust  account 
information  has  serious  reliability  problems." 

Even  Dudge  Lamberth 's  strongly  worded  opinion  of  Duly  12,  2005,  was 
described  by  the  court  as  "nothing  more  than  the  views  of  an  experienced 
judge  who,  having  presided  over  this  exceptionally  contentious  case  for 
almost  a decade  has  become  "exceedingly  ill  disposed  toward  [a]  defendant' 
that  has  flagrantly  and  repeated  breached  its  fiduciary  obligations." 

In  no  way  do  these  decisions  exonerate  the  behavior  of  the  Interior 
Department,  lessen  the  obligations  owed  to  Individual  Indians  or  shrink 
the  extraordinary  liability  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  court's  rulings  today  make  clear  that  Dudge  Lamberth 's 
finding  that  Interior's  computer  systems  are  insecure  are  indisputable. 
Removing  the  injunction  he  had  ordered  will  cause  further  problems  to  that 
data.  Because  the  computer  security  decision  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  in  Mitchell  II  and  White  Mountain  Apache,  we 
plan  to  petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  relief. 

The  removal  decision  provides  a clear  mandate  for  a new  judge  to  move 
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- Upcoming  Events 

Dudge  Lamberth  dumped"  


promptly  and  directly  to  resolve  this  matter.  We  agree  with  the  court's 
suggestion  that  this  litigation  has  gone  on  too  long.  We  have  attempted  to 
resolve  the  case  out  of  court  and  we  are  continuing  to  do  so. 

Our  success  in  this  case  is  based  on  the  evidence,  facts  and  applicable 
law.  With  any  new  judge,  we  will  continue  to  prevail. 

The  500,000  Native  People  we  represent  should  know  that  the  basic 
foundations  on  which  both  Dudge  Lamberth  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  have 
based  their  many  rulings  against  the  government  remain  intact.  The  fact 
that  the  government  has  breached  its  trust  obligation  to  Native  People  was 
once  again  written  into  law  today.  It  should  give  a new  judge  a roadmap  to 
resolve  this  litigation  expeditiously  and  fairly. 

As  for  Dudge  Lamberth,  he  is,  as  Dennis  Gingold,  the  lead  counsel,  has 
said,  "a  great  judge.  He  had  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth  about  the 
repugnant  behavior  and  deplorable  record  of  the  Interior  trustee  delegates 
We  will  miss  him." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc. 
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HUD  releases  block  grants  for  tribal  housing 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
Duly  9,  2006 

Tribal  housing  authorities  around  the  country  began  receiving  letters 
Friday  from  the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
notifying  them  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  housing  block 
grants  would  be  released  following  a federal  judge's  ruling. 

"They're  trying  to  get  the  funding  out  as  quick  as  they  can,"  said  Marty 
Shuravloff,  chairman  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council.  "I'm 
just  relieved  we've  got  to  the  point  that  the  funds  have  been  released.  It 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  tribes  whose  funds  were  being  withheld  to 
not  receive  those  services." 

The  block  grant  dispute  began  after  the  Fort  Peck  Housing  Authority,  an 
agency  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes  of  Montana,  filed  suit  against 
HUD  for  unfair  block  grant  appropriations . 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Richard  Matsch  of  Colorado  agreed  in  a May  25  ruling 

Matsch  said  HUD's  interpretation  of  a federal  statute  was  unreasonable, 
resulting  in  haphazard  funding  allocations  "with  reductions  to  some  tribes 
and  windfalls  to  others  - based  on  factors  that  are  not  related  to  tribal 
housing  needs . " 

HUD  responded  to  the  court  ruling  by  deciding  to  withhold  all 
undistributed  2006  block  grant  funds  to  nearly  200  tribes  around  the 
country.  HUD  Assistant  Secretary  Orlando  Cabrera  had  warned  tribes  the 
Fort  Peck  case  could  affect  current,  past  and  future  block  grants  awarded 
under  the  Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and  Self-Determination  Act  of 
1996. 

But  Matsch  ruled  otherwise  in  a Dune  30  amendment  to  his  earlier 
decision.  The  court  order,  he  said,  "does  not  extend  beyond  Fort  Peck 
Housing  Authority." 

"This  action  was  not  certified  as  a class  action,"  Matsch  wrote, 

"because  other  Indian  tribes  are  not  parties  in  this  case  and  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  take  a position  with  respect  to  the  rule  as  it  affects 
them. " 

Consequently,  Cabrera  began  notifying  tribes  this  week  that  his 
department  would  resume  processing  the  2006  Indian  Housing  Block  Grant 
awards  "effective  immediately." 

Tribal  leaders  and  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council 


representatives  earlier  had  implored  U.S.  senators  and  HUD  officials  to 
ensure  that  $300  million  - about  half  of  all  2006  Native  American  Housing 
Block  Grant  funds  - would  be  delivered  to  189  tribes. 

Block  grants  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  money  used  by  tribal  housing 
programs . 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  523-5299  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Congress,  President  Still  Ignoring  Obligation  to  Indian  Health  Care 
by  Catherine  Komp 
Duly  13,  2006 

Despite  a widely  acknowledged  obligation  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of 
American  Indians,  the  federal  government  has  allowed  Native  health  and 
healthcare  to  decay  horribly. 

Duly  12  - Despite  the  federal  government's  own  admission  that  the  health 
of  American  Indians  is  below  US  averages,  lawmakers  may  once  again  fail  to 
reauthorize  one  of  the  principal  mechanisms  for  funding  Native  healthcare 
programs . 

When  the  federal  government  brokered  treaties  with  American  Indian 
tribes  during  the  19th  Century,  it  promised  to  provide  health  care  and 
medical  services  in  exchange  for  millions  of  acres  of  land. 

But  today.  Native  Americans  - one  of  the  most  marginalized  demographic 
groups  in  the  US  - continue  to  experience  higher  rates  of  chronic  diseases, 
mortality,  suicide  and  alcoholism.  According  to  public-health  advocates,  a 
deficient  healthcare  infrastructure  and  lack  of  qualified  providers 
largely  contributes  to  tribes'  inability  to  provide  their  communities  with 
the  level  of  care  they  need. 

The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (IHCIA)  was  originally  passed  in 
1976  to  enhance  the  Snyder  Act  of  1921,  another  bill  providing  legislative 
authority  to  fund  Native  American  health  programs.  But  the  IHCIA  expired 
in  2000,  and  thirteen  years  after  the  last  reauthorization.  Congress  has 
yet  to  renew  it. 

Congress  has  continued  to  fund  the  act  through  budget  appropriations  of 
about  $3  billion  per  year.  But  indigenous  advocates  say  this  sum  is 
inadequate,  and  that  without  reauthorization,  it  also  remains  uncertain. 
They  point  to  President  Bush's  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Urban  Indian 
Health  Program  in  the  2007  budget.  Funding  for  the  program,  which  provides 
health  care  for  Native  Americans  living  in  urban  areas,  was  only  recently 
restored  by  the  Senate. 

Health  advocates  also  say  that  tribes  need  a new  bill  to  address 
changing  health  problems  and  needs  on  reservations. 

Dim  Roberts  is  a policy  analyst  with  the  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian 
Health  Board  who  has  worked  on  reauthorization  issues  for  the  last  six 
years.  "It's  been  particularly  during  this  administration  that  we  have  met 
with  a number  of  objections  related  to  different  provisions  of  the  bill," 
he  told  The  NewStandard.  "Unfortunately  we  don't  have  the  political  clout 
that  a lot  of  other  groups  have  to  influence  members  of  Congress,  to  put 
pressure  on  the  administration  to  get  these  folks  to  the  table  to  address 
our  concerns." 

The  current  reauthorization  proposal  would  fund  numerous  programs, 
including  those  that  recruit,  train  and  maintain  American  Indian  health 
professionals;  address  mental  and  behavioral  health  treatment  and 
community  education  on  mental  illness;  and  provide  disease  prevention  and 
cancer  screenings. 


After  several  years  of  education  campaigns,  negotiations  and  compromises 
a version  of  the  IHCIA  Reauthorization  of  2006,  introduced  by  Senator  John 
McCain  (R-Arizona),  passed  out  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  was 
placed  on  the  legislative  calendar  in  March.  It  has  yet  to  be  called  to 
the  floor  for  a vote. 

Representative  Don  Young  (R-Alaska)  introduced  a companion  bill  in  the 
House  a few  months  later,  though  advocates  for  the  bill  are  concerned  it 
could  be  held  up  in  various  committees  and  fail  to  come  to  a vote  this 
session . 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in  2004,  but  conflicts  between 
lawmakers  were  not  resolved  before  the  108th  Congress  ended. 

Most  recently,  the  bill  was  held  up  by  opposition  from  some  lawmakers 
and  interest  groups  to  the  Dental  Health  Aide  Therapist  Program,  which 
trained  people  to  provide  dental  care  in  rural  parts  of  Alaska  where  there 
is  a severe  shortage  of  dentists.  The  pilot  program  was  supported  by  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services  and  the  federal  Indian 
Health  Service,  an  arm  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  that 
provides  health  care  and  related  assistance  to  tribes. 

However,  the  American  Dental  Association,  the  trade  group  that  protects 
dentists'  interests,  led  a vigorous  campaign  opposing  the  program,  citing 
the  "principle  of  patient  safety"  and  arguing  that  the  new  class  of 
dental-health  therapists  was  receiving  inferior  training. 

Though  such  specialists  are  used  in  dozens  of  countries  around  the  world 
the  tribes  had  to  compromise  on  that  provision,  limiting  the  program  to 
Alaska  and  subjecting  it  to  review  after  four  years. 

Tribal  advocates  say  other  provisions  that  held  up  the  bill  related  to 
co-payments  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  coverage  to  third-party  providers  of  health  care  to  tribes. 

The  bills  - both  more  than  300  pages  long  - begin  by  stating,  "Federal 
health  services  to  maintain  and  improve  the  health  of  the  Indians  are 
consonant  with  and  required  by  the  federal  government's  historical  and 
unique  legal  relationship  with,  and  resulting  responsibility  to,  the 
American  Indian  people."  The  language  also  states  that  a major  national 
goal  of  the  US  is  to  raise  the  health  status  of  American  Indians  to  "the 
highest  possible  level." 

But  some  Native  health  advocates  see  this  as  empty  rhetoric.  "We  have  a 
federal  government...  [that]  is  essentially  turning  their  head  on  a 
population  of  the  US  that  is  increasingly  getting  sicker,"  said  Hoe 
Finkbonner,  executive  director  of  the  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian 
Health  Board  and  member  of  the  Lummi  Nation  in  Washington. 

According  to  the  Indian  Health  Service,  American  Indians  experience 
drastically  higher  rates  of  many  health  problems  than  the  rest  of  the  US 
population.  According  to  January  2006  statistics  on  the  agency's  website, 
American  Indians  have  seven  times  the  rate  of  tuberculosis,  more  than  six 
times  the  rate  of  alcoholism,  nearly  three  times  the  rate  of  diabetes  and 
a 62  percent  higher  rate  of  suicide. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  also  estimates  that  more  than  two-thirds  of 
health  care  that  is  needed  for  American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives  is 
denied . 

A 2004  report  on  Native  American  health  issued  by  the  US  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  connected  these  divergent  realities  to  a continued  climate  of 
racism  in  the  US. 

"While  some  disparities  result  from  intentional  discrimination  based  on 
race  or  ethnicity,  more  frequently  discrimination  must  be  inferred  from 
the  continued  existence  of  a chronically  underfunded,  understaffed  and 
inadequate  healthcare  delivery  system,"  wrote  the  report's  authors.  "For 
Native  Americans,  the  existence  of  glaring  disparities  across  a wide  range 
of  health-status,  outcome  and  service  indicators  - combined  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  disparities  mirror  patterns  of  historical 
discrimination  - makes  a convincing  argument  that  the  current  situation  is 
in  fact  discriminatory." 

The  report  found  that  inadequate  federal  funding  was  a major  obstacle  to 
eliminating  disparities  in  Native  American  health  care.  It  stated  that 
annual  increases  in  funding  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  did  not  include 
adjustments  for  inflation  or  population  growth  and  were  significantly  less 


than  those  allocated  to  other  arms  of  the  Health  and  Human  Services  Dept. 

The  lack  of  funding  often  means  Native  health  providers  can  only  offer 
so-called  "life  or  limb"  services  to  the  most  desperate. 

Speaking  on  the  Senate  floor  in  Dune,  Senator  Byron  Dorgan  (R-North 
Dakota)  shared  the  message  of  a tribal  chairman  in  his  state:  "Don't  get 
sick  after  Dune/'  because  the  funding  has  run  out  for  Contract  Health 
Services . 

Dorgan,  who  has  visited  reservations'  health  facilities  and  talked  to 
tribes  about  their  experiences,  told  his  colleagues,  "It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  75  people  stand  in  line  waiting  to  have  a prescription  filled." 
Dorgan  added  that  he  also  visited  a health  care  facility  where  one  dentist 
was  in  charge  of  serving  5,000  people  from  a small  trailer  house. 

Finkbonner  and  Roberts  believe  the  biggest  barrier  to  securing  an 
adequate  level  of  funding  for  Native  health  care  goes  back  to  the  federal 
government's  failure  to  uphold  the  federal  trust  obligation. 

"This  administration  is  treating  the  American  Indian  population  as  a 
special-interest  group,"  said  Finkbonner.  "This  administration...  [chooses] 
to  look  at  it  as  a civil-rights  issue  of  not  wanting  to  treat  Indians 
differently  from  other  races.  So  in  that  regard,  whether  that's  a true 
belief  or  whether  they're  using  that  as  an  argument  to  justify  less 
spending,  the  result  is  the  same:  it's  still  an  underfunding  of  the  Indian 
health  system." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  NewStandard.  All  rights  reserved. 
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WHY  CELEBRATE  MASS  MURDER 
WHY  DO  GROWN-UPS  PLAY  INDIAN 
WHAT  IS  AIM?  WHY  DO  I CARE? 

On  Duly  29th  at  2:30  at  the  Tyron  branch  library  in  Pensacola,  FL  the 
American  Indian  Movement  of  Florida  (Florida  AIM)  and  Natives  and  Allies 
Teaching  Indigenous  Values  Effectively  (NATIVES)  will  host  a forum  on  the 
Festival  of  Five  Flags  in  which  the  Pensacola  community  honors  genocidal 
maniac  Tristan  De  Luna  y Arellano  while  a group  of  them  dress  in  grotesque 
stereotypical  representations  of  what  they  think  Native  people  dressed 
like  while  acting  goofy  and  in  a stereotypical  manner. 

American  Indian  peoples  constitute  less  than  1/2  of  1%  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States.  Yet  30%  of  all  violent  hate  crime  victims 
in  America  are  American  Indians. 

The  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission,  meeting  in  Rapid  City,  SD  in 
the  summer  of  2000  noted  that  statistically  a person  stood  a greater 
chance  of  receiving  the  maximum  sentence  allowable  for  the  killing  of  a 
dog,  than  to  do  any  time  for  killing  an  Indian  in  heavily  Indian  populated 
states  in  America. 

In  every  American  city  and  town  there  are  statutes  and  even  festivals  to 
people,  whose  sole  act  of  distinction  was  the  mass  murder  and  genocide 
against  American  Indians.  Yet  not  a single  statue  in  the  United  States 
honors  Ted  Bundy,  Deffrey  Dahmer,  Adolf  Hitler  or  Pol  Pot. 

The  difference  - Those  without  statues  did  not  kill  Indigenous  peoples. 

In  Pensacola,  the  city  rightly  celebrates  its  rich  history  and  heritage 
through  a festival  known  as  the  Festival  of  Five  Flags.  It,  however, 
honors  mass  murderer  , Tristan  De  Luna  y Arellano.  Arellano  is  noted  for 


the  mass  murder  of  Mixtec  peoples  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico  . Because  of  his 
propensity  of  genocide  against  Indigenous  peoples  he  was  given  charge  of 
the  invasion  of  Ochuse  (Pensacola).  With  some  thirteen  warships  and  1,500 
soldiers  Tristan  De  Luna's  trip  to  Ochuse  can  only  be  described  as  the 
military  invasion  it  was.  Having  suffered  genocide  at  the  hand  of  previous 
genocidal  maniacs  such  as  Hernando  De  Soto,  the  Native  peoples  fled  for 
their  own  survival  - leaving  the  invaders  to  loot  and  pillage  as  they 
desired . 

There  is  no  celebration  in  Pensacola  of  Ted  Bundy,  who  is  a historic 
figure  who  traveled  through  the  city  and  murdered  nearby  and  no 
celebration  of  other  mass  murderers.  It  is  only  those  who  commit  genocide 
against  Indigenous  Peoples  for  whom  statues  are  built  and  festivals  are 
centered  around. 

This  kind  of  perverted  logic  affects  Indigenous  Peoples  today,  as  hate 
crime  murders  of  Natives  get  scant,  if  any  attention.  The  murders  of 
dozens  of  Lakotas  in  hate  crimes  in  the  late  1990 's  in  Rapid  City,  SD  and 
White  Clay,  NE  went  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  media.  Imagine  if  dozens  of 
African-Americans  or  Hispanics  were  killed  in  unsolved  hate  crimes. 

Imagine  the  justifiable  outrrage  and  uprroar.  Yet  the  ethnic  cleansing  of 
Natives  goes  unnoticed-in  part  because  in  America  the  killers  of  Indians 
are  honored  with  statues  and  festivals-like  this  one  honoring  Tristan  De 
Luna  y Arrelano  in  Pensacola. 

This  honoring  of  those  who  committed  genocide  must  stop  and  cannot  be 
tolerated . 

Adding  insult  to  injury,  some  residents  of  Pensacola  take  their  time  to 
play  Indian,  dress  in  grotesquely  stereotypical  garb  and  act  in  manners 
that  can  only  be  described  as  stereotypical.  They  call  themselves  the 
Mayoki  Indians,  a fake  name. 

Imagine  if  in  Germany  the  Germans  decided  to  dress  in  psuedo  Hassidic 
Jewish  Garb  and  act  in  stereotypical  Jewish  fashion  while  celebrating  the 
NAZI  regime's  slaughter  of  lews  and  advancement  of  Germanic  scientific 
thought.  Such  a concept  would  be  found  to  be  repulsive  by  the  majority  of 
the  world. 

Yet  here  in  Pensacola,  the  exact  same  thing  is  being  done.  The  sole 
difference  is  that  the  military  invasion  of  Ochuse  is  the  event  being 
celebrated  and  the  victims  of  Genocide  are  native  peoples  and  not  lews. 
Otherwise,  this  is  the  exact  same  thing.  If  one  is  repulsive  and  should 
never  occur,  neither  should  the  other.  Florida  AIM  is  committed  to  halting 
the  celebration  of  genocide  and  the  grotesque  stereotypical  representation 
of  Indigenous  peoples. 

Lucia  M.  Tryon  Branch  Library 
5740  North  Ninth  Avenue 
Pensacola,  Florida  32504 
For  more  information,  directions  etc  contact 
American  Indian  Movement  of  Florida  at  AIMFL@aol.com 
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Dorgan:  BIA  changing  policy  on  Standing  Rock  fires 
Associated  Press 
luly  16,  2006 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  says  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will 
allow  its  firefighters  to  help  battle  blazes  in  private  structures  on  the 
Standing  Rock  Indian  Reservation,  but  that  the  change  in  policy  does  not 
go  far  enough. 

BIA  firefighters  are  authorized  to  fight  fires  on  grasslands  and  other 
natural  resources,  and  in  government  structures  on  the  reservation.  Dorgan, 


D-N.D.,  said  the  Interior  Department  has  now  agreed  to  issue  a directive 
allowing  the  firefighters  to  battle  blazes  in  private  structures  from  the 
outside,  though  they  will  still  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  buildings. 

Dorgan  said  it  is  a step  forward  but  still  not  enough. 

"The  BIA  has  a trust  responsibility  to  fight  fires  on  reservation  land, 
and  that  just  smacks  of  bureaucratic  incompetence,"  Dorgan  said  of  the 
revelation  last  month  that  BIA  firefighters  were  not  allowed  to  assist  on 
private  structure  fires.  "I  plan  to  ask  Congress  to  light  a fire  under 
these  bureaucrats,  and  that's  one  fire  I'm  sure  they'll  put  out." 

The  reservation  does  not  have  a volunteer  fire  department.  Two 
residences  have  burned  to  the  ground  this  summer. 

"Young  men  with  garden  hoses  - that's  how  we  have  to  fight  our  fires 
down  here,"  said  Tribal  Councilman  Archie  Fool  Bear. 

Sen.  Kent  Conrad,  D-N.D.,  said  the  lack  of  fire  protection  from  the  BIA 
"defies  common  sense."  He  said  officials  are  pursuing  possible  grants  from 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to  help  fund  firefighting  efforts. 

Fool  Bear  said  little  progress  has  been  made  in  organizing  volunteer 
firefighters,  largely  because  the  reservation  has  no  equipment.  A pump 
also  remains  out  at  the  water  treatment  plant,  cutting  capacity  in  half. 
Reservation  residents  have  been  asked  to  conserve  water  until  Monday,  when 
the  pump  can  be  replaced. 

"That  adds  another  threat,"  Fool  Bear  said.  "If  a fire  happens,  you  can 
put  50  fire  hydrants  out  there  and  it  won't  do  any  good  because  there's  no 
pressure.  We  have  a very,  very  sensitive  fire  situation  right  now." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Program  Aims  to  Improve  American  Indians'  Health 
By  Deff  Hansel,  Post-Bulletin,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Duly  8,  2006 

American  Indian,  federal  and  Mayo  Clinic  officials  will  meet  in  Rochester 
Monday  to  mark  a new  direction  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  Mayo's 
Native  American  programs. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  will  publicly  sign  an 
official  Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  that  shapes  a path  for  cooperation  between  Mayo  Clinic  and  IHS. 

"My  hope  is  that  the  tribes,  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  Mayo  will 
have  stronger  working  relationships  that  benefit  the  quality  of  care  that 
patients  receive,"  said  Dr.  Dudith  Kaur,  medical  director  for  Native 
American  Programs  at  Mayo  Clinic's  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center. 

Mayo  will  collaborate  with  IHS  to  try  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  clinic  will  also  work  with  academic  medical  centers  nationwide  to 
encourage  opportunities  for,  and  recruitment  of,  students  interested  in 
biomedical  fields  such  as  research  and  medicine,  Kaur  said. 

There  is  already  a history  of  collaboration  between  the  groups. 

"In  treating  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  patients,  Mayo  Clinic  and 
the  IHS  have  worked  to  integrate  traditional  medicine  practices  into  their 
care  when  this  has  been  requested,"  IHS  Director  Charles  Grim  said  in  a 
statement  release  by  Mayo  Clinic. 

As  collaborative  efforts  continue,  Mayo  and  IHS  will  work  to  improve 
health  care  on  reservations,  Kaur  said. 

The  clinic,  with  cooperation  from  IHS,  is  considering  conducting 
research  targeting  American  Indian  health  issues. 


The  agreement,  planners  hope,  will  lead  to  better  preventive  health 
services,  and  care  that  is  more  cost-effective,  for  American  Indians.  All 
three  of  Mayo  campuses  including  Rochester;  Scottsdale/Phoenix;  and 
Dacksonville,  Fla.,  will  participate  in  the  national  effort  to  improve 
health  care  for  American  Indians  nationwide. 
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Local  Paiute  tribe  challenges  plan  to  export  water, 

citing  potential  impacts 

IEFF  DELONG 

RENO  GAZETTE -DOURNAL 

Duly  14,  2006 

The  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribe  is  challenging  a plan  to  export  water  from 
Honey  Lake  Basin  to  support  development  in  the  North  Valleys. 

Citing  potential  impacts  to  water  quality  at  Pyramid  Lake,  the  tribe  has 
appealed  a decision  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  allow  a 28- 
mile  pipeline  to  cross  federal  land. 

"It  could  have  serious  impacts,"  Tribal  Chairman  Norm  Harry  said  of  the 
water  importation  proposal  by  Vidler  Water  Co.  "We  had  no  alternative"  but 
to  appeal. 

"We  feel  there's  no  impact  to  Pyramid  Lake,"  said  Dorothy  Timian-Palmer, 
Vidler 's  chief  operating  officer.  "We  feel  we  have  a really  great  project. 
We're  moving  forward  as  scheduled." 

The  appeal  claims  the  government's  environmental  studies  on  the  project 
were  inadequate  and  seeks  a stay  to  prevent  BLM's  decision  from  taking 
effect  until  the  appeal,  filed  last  week  with  the  Department  of  Interior, 
is  decided. 

The  importation  project,  expected  to  cost  up  to  $70  million,  would  pipe 
8,000  acre-feet  of  water  a year  from  the  Fish  Springs  Ranch  near 
Susanville  to  the  hills  east  of  Reno-Stead  Airport  for  storage  and 
distribution  in  Lemmon  Valley. 

But  the  tribe  fears  the  project  could  reduce  the  flow  of  groundwater  to 
Pyramid  Lake  and  two  groundwater  basins  within  the  reservation.  Tribal 
officials  say  they  also  are  concerned  wastewater  from  thousands  of  new 
homes  the  imported  water  would  serve  could  ultimately  make  its  way  into 
the  Truckee  River  and  Pyramid  Lake,  impacting  a sensitive  environment. 

Those  concerns  increase  should  Vidler  at  any  time  attempt  to  import  more 
water  than  the  8,000  acre-feet  now  proposed,  Harry  said.  The  company  owns 
rights  to  up  to  13,000  acre-feet,  the  amount  of  water  previously  proposed 
for  importation  in  the  early  1990s.  That  project  died  amid  intense 
controversy  after  then-interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  refused  to  prepare 
any  environmental  studies  on  the  pipeline. 

"We're  looking  at  the  long-term  prospects  of  Vidler  going  beyond"  the 
8,000  acre-feet,  Harry  said.  "Even  at  the  8,000  acre-feet  there  are 
impacts . " 

Timian-Palmer  said  any  move  to  import  additional  water  is  a "remote" 
possibility  that  would  be  at  least  a decade  away,  would  require  a new 
environmental  impact  report  and  a finding  by  Washoe  County  that  any 
additional  water  withdrawn  from  Honey  Lake  Basin  is  sustainable. 

"We  told  the  tribe  we  have  no  expectations  to  import  anything  else,"  she 
said . 

Wastewater  produced  from  expanded  development  would  be  re-used  in  the 
North  Valleys  and  not  impact  the  Truckee  River,  Timian-Palmer  said. 

She  said  the  tribe  is  trying  to  "leverage"  money  or  water  from  Vidler  in 


exchange  for  not  opposing  the  project. 

Harry  denied  that.  The  tribe  is  trying  to  ensure  it  receives  fair 
compensation  for  the  impacts  of  the  water  importation  project,  he  said. 

"The  tribe's  policy  is  to  do  everything  we  can  to  resolve  these  complex 
water  issues  with  our  neighbors  through  negotiation,  not  litigation," 

Harry  said.  "That's  still  our  policy." 
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Wyandotte  Nation  wins  big  decision  on  gaming  in  Kansas 
Duly  7,  2006 

The  Wyandotte  Nation  of  Oklahoma  can  cross  state  lines  and  operate  a 
casino  in  downtown  Kansas  City,  a federal  judge  ruled  on  Thursday. 

In  a 44-page  decision,  Dudge  Dulie  A.  Robinson  handed  the  tribe  yet 
another  victory  in  its  long-running  battle  with  the  state  of  Kansas  and 
the  federal  government.  After  suffering  numerous  setbacks,  the  tribe  has 
won  two  major  court  cases  in  just  the  last  few  months. 

The  third  win  comes  in  a case  against  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission.  The  agency  told  the  tribe  that  it  couldn't  operate  the  casino 
in  Kansas  because  the  site  didn't  qualify  under  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act. 

But  Robinson  said  the  NIGC's  decision  misinterpreted  a key  provision  in 
the  law.  She  said  the  agency  went  too  far  by  determining  that  tribe  didn't 
meet  the  land  claim  exception  of  IGRA  even  though  the  Kansas  City  property 
was  purchased  with  land  claim  settlement  funds. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1988,  only  one  tribe  --  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  New  York  --  has  satisfied  the  land  claim  exception.  Robinson 
said  NIGC's  decision  for  the  Wyandottes  conflicts  with  the  "plain  meaning" 
of  IGRA  and  with  the  Seneca  Nation  decision. 

"The  NIGC  has  required  the  Wyandotte  to  meet  criteria  that  it  has  not 
required  in  other  cases,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  allowed 
lands  to  qualify  for  the  settlement  of  lands  exception  in  circumstances  at 
least  as  suitable  as  the  case  at  bar,"  wrote  Robinson,  citing  the  Seneca 
Nation  decision. 

Robinson's  ruling  means  the  tribe  can  reopen  the  small  Class  II  facility 
in  Kansas  City.  The  casino  had  been  open  only  a few  months  before  the 
state  of  Kansas  raided  it  and  seized  more  than  $1.25  million  in  tribal 
cash  and  equipment. 

The  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a unanimous  decision,  has  since 
ruled  that  the  raid  violated  the  tribe's  sovereignty  because  the  state 
lacked  jurisdiction  over  the  land.  "There  was  no  legal  basis  for  the 
state's  action  and  very  little  likelihood  that  the  state  will  ever  have  a 
legal  justification,"  the  court  said  in  April. 

A few  weeks  later,  Dudge  Robinson  affirmed  that  the  tribe  bought  the 
land,  known  as  the  Shriner  Tract,  with  funds  that  were  authorized  by 
Congress.  She  upheld  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  decision  to  take  the 
half-acre  property  into  trust  but  waited  until  now  to  rule  on  the  legality 
of  gaming  at  the  site. 

Under  IGRA,  tribes  cannot  engage  in  gaming  on  land  taken  into  trust 
after  1988  unless  certain  exceptions  are  met.  The  exceptions  cover  tribes 
in  Oklahoma  with  former  reservations,  newly  recognized  tribes,  restored 
tribes  and  tribes  with  land  claim  settlements. 

If  a tribe  can't  meet  any  exception,  it  can  seek  what  is  known  as  a two- 
part  determination  that  requires  the  approval  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  governor  in  the  state  where  gaming  will  take 
place.  In  the  history  of  IGRA,  only  three  tribes  have  successfully 


navigated  the  process. 

Despite  the  rare  use  of  the  two-part  determination  and  the  land  claim 
settlement  exception.  Congress  is  seeking  to  eliminate  these  provisions 
from  IGRA.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-Arizona)  says  unscrupulous  developers  are 
using  tribes  to  exploit  the  process. 

McCain's  bill,  S.2078,  has  been  cleared  for  the  Senate  floor.  But  it 
would  still  allow  Oklahoma  tribes,  newly  recognized  tribes  and  restored 
tribes  to  open  casinos.  These  exceptions  have  been  utilized  many  more 
times  than  the  two-part  determination  or  land  claim  exception. 
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Groups  want  taxes  collected  from  Indian  enterprises 
Amaris  Elliott-Engel  / The  Citizen 
Duly  7,  2006 

Oral  arguments  were  held  simultaneously  in  two  separate  lawsuits  Friday 
seeking  to  force  the  collection  of  state  taxes  on  sales  of  tobacco 
products  and  gasoline  at  American  Indian  enterprises. 

The  arguments  were  held  in  the  Albany  courtroom  of  state  Supreme  Court 
Dudge  Michael  Kavanaugh. 

A convenience  store  operators  lobbying  group,  the  New  York  Association 
of  Convenience  Stores,  has  sued  Gov.  George  Pataki's  administration  to 
compel  the  enforcement  of  a law  requiring  sales  tax  collection. 

Seneca  County  has  filed  a similar  lawsuit  against  the  state  Department 
of  Taxation  and  Finance,  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York  and  several 
cigarette  wholesalers. 

Seneca  County  argued  Friday  that  those  taxes  are  earmarked  for  Seneca 
County  and  the  non-enforcement  of  the  taxes  deprives  them  of  their 
property,  said  Seneca  County  Attorney  Steven  Getman. 

The  Cayuga  Nation  reiterated  their  stance  that  their  enterprises  are 
sovereign  and  not  subject  to  taxes.  The  state  Attorney  General's  office, 
arguing  on  behalf  of  the  state,  said  there  is  a rational  basis  to  not 
enforce  the  law. 

One  of  the  wholesalers  sued  by  Seneca  County,  Frank  Colucci  Inc.,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  has  entered  a consent  order  and  agreed  to  not  sell  any 
cigarettes  to  Indian  enterprises,  Getman  said. 

Kavanaugh  reserved  decision. 

Getman  said  he  was  "cautiously  optimistic"  that  Kavanaugh  would  rule  in 
favor  of  the  county,  though  he  didn't  have  any  indication  when  his  ruling 
would  come. 

Pataki's  administration  has  refused  to  enforce  a new  law  requiring  sales 
tax  collection  that  was  to  come  into  effect  March  1.  Pataki  officials 
cited  the  need  to  make  revisions  to  the  law,  and  the  governor  himself  has 
argued  that  any  tax  collecting  from  Indian  enterprises  should  come  about 
from  a negotiated  compact. 

Staff  writer  Amaris  Elliott-Engel  can  be  reached  at  253-5311  ext.  282 
or  at  amaris.elliot-engel@lee.net 
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Native  American  veterans  hold  special  place  in  tribe,  country 
BY  BETHANY  ROOT,  NEWS-REVIEW  STAFF  WRITER 
Duly  7,  2006 

From  Pershing's  Indian  scouts  to  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  to  World 
War  II 's  Navajo  codetalkers.  Native  American  soldiers  have  spent  much  of 
the  last  100  years  honoring  and  protecting  the  United  States,  even  when 
the  United  States  didn't  necessarily  honor  and  protect  their  tribes. 

According  to  the  Navy  Historical  Center,  12,000  Native  Americans  served 
in  the  United  States  military  during  World  War  I,  and  44,000  out  of  a 
total  population  of  less  than  350,000  served  with  distinction  in  World  War 
II. 

Frank  Ettawageshik,  chairman  of  the  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands  of  Odawa 
Indians,  said  that  while  Native  Americans  are  citizens  of  the  tribal 
nation  first  and  the  United  States  second,  their  dual  citizenship  comes 
with  dual  responsibilities. 

"Native  Americans  have  served  in  the  armed  forces  in  the  U.S.  in  all  of 
the  conflicts  of  the  last  century  and  this  one,"  he  said.  "And  they've 
been  a greater  percentage  of  armed  forces  than  they  are  of  the  general 
population.  This  is  in  part  a cultural  reflection  on  the  importance  we  put 
on  the  protection  of  our  homes  and  protection  of  our  families  and  culture. 

Some  area  Native  American  veterans  entered  the  military  to  gain 
opportunity.  Others  followed  a family  tradition.  But  all  perpetuated  a 
long  legacy  of  Native  Americans  who  have  put  their  lives  on  the  line,  not 
only  for  their  tribal  nation,  but  for  the  United  States. 

Always  there 

For  David  Kagabitang,  his  experience  as  a Native  American  in  the 
military  was  illustrated  by  one  thing  - his  name.  Most  of  his  military 
brethren  couldn't  pronounce  it,  let  alone  interpret  it. 

"Everybody  thought  my  name  was  funny  and  always  asked  me  what  kind  of 
name  it  was,"  said  Kagabitang,  who  was  born  in  Petoskey  and  now  works  as  a 
mental  health  therapist  for  the  tribe.  "They  wouldn't  call  me  my  regular 
name.  They  called  me  'alphabet'  or  'cabbage,'  and  toward  the  end  they  just 
started  calling  me  'Tang.'" 

In  fact,  when  Kagabitang  was  promoted,  his  sergeant  major  wrote  him  a 
note  that  merely  said,  "Corporal  Tang  has  a nice  ring  to  it." 

Kagabitang  was  used  to  nicknames.  In  high  school,  many  people  called  him 
Kagab,  meaning  "somebody  who  is  always  there,"  he  said. 

And  while  he  was  first  there  for  the  United  States,  he  is  now  there  for 
his  tribe.  The  time  he  spent  in  the  military  helped  motivate  him  to 
reconnect  with  his  culture  once  he  returned  to  the  area. 

Kagabitang  joined  the  Marines  a year  before  he  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1988.  At  the  time,  he  had  varied  reasons  for  choosing  that 
branch  of  the  military,  including  the  fact  that  he  didn't  want  to  end  up 
on  a ship.  Ironically,  that's  where  he  was  stationed  much  of  the  time. 

"Part  of  the  reason  why  I joined  the  military  had  to  do  with  just 
getting  out  of  an  economically  depressed  area,"  said  Kagabitang,  who  was 
living  in  L'Anse  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment.  "I  didn't  see  much  of  a 
future  staying  in  that  town." 

Kagabitang  also  hoped  to  earn  money  for  college  and  to  travel  to  places 
he  wouldn't  normally  have  gotten  a chance  to  see.  But  he  was  motivated  by 
more  than  ambition  and  curiosity. 

"I  grew  up  on  welfare,  so  I thought  I owed  something  back  to  the  state," 
he  said.  He  didn't  want  to  owe  anyone  anything. 

After  going  to  boot  camp  in  San  Diego  and  infantry  school  at  Camp 
Pendleton  in  California,  Kagabitang  served  in  the  1st  Marine  division,  the 
1st  Marine  regiment,  the  1st  battalion,  9th  Marines,  as  part  of  the  fleet 
Marine  force.  Members  of  the  force  would  serve  six-month  tours  of  duty  in 
areas  of  the  world  where  the  United  States  had  interests. 

Kagabitang  went  on  two  tours,  in  1989  and  1991,  both  in  the  Western 


Pacific  region.  He  traveled  to  Thailand,  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong,  but  one  of 
his  most  memorable  experiences  was  helping  to  clean  up  after  Mount 
Penatubo  exploded  in  the  Philippines,  leaving  an  ashy  coating  covering  the 
surrounding  towns  like  dirty  snow,  sometimes  2 feet  deep. 

Part  of  the  Western  Pacific  geographic  area  was  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
Kagabitang's  unit  served  some  time  there  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  in 
1991.  It  was  there,  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  during  a drill,  that 
he  had  an  epiphany. 

"Sitting  in  flight  deck,  we  had  hand  grenades  and  all  this  ammo  packed 
on  us,"  said  Kagabitang,  who  met  only  one  other  Native  American  soldier 
during  his  time  in  the  Marines.  "We  had  rockets  strapped  to  us  and  I was 
thinking,  'I  have  to  do  something  else  with  my  life.' 

"From  the  Native  American  perspective,  I was  thinking  to  myself,  I'm  an 
Odawa.  What  am  I doing  over  here,  going  to  fight  with  this  person  from 
over  here?  What  real  beef  did  I have  with  somebody  over  there?" 

At  that  moment,  Kagabitang  decided  to  get  out  of  the  military.  While  he 
originally  had  been  motivated  by  patriotism  and  a loyalty  to  his  country, 
he  became  more  interested  in  his  heritage,  which  he  previously  had  little 
knowledge  about. 

One  day  soon  after  his  honorable  discharge,  his  uncle  Doe  held  a pipe 
ceremony  for  him,  during  which  Kagabitang  exchanged  his  "war"  colors  - 
Marine  Corps  browns  - for  red,  black,  white  and  yellow,  the  colors  of  his 
tribe.  While  he  later  joined  the  National  Guard  for  five  years,  his  new 
alliance  was  to  his  Odawa  culture. 

"My  new  focus  as  a warrior  wasn't  the  warlike  warrior,  but  the  peaceful 
warrior, " Kagabitang  said. 

After  using  the  GI  bill  to  help  pay  for  room  and  board,  he  received  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  social  work  from  Northern  Michigan  University.  A few 
years  ago,  he  received  a master's  degree  in  the  same  field  from  Grand 
Valley  State  University.  Although  he  worked  at  a Wisconsin  residential 
treatment  center  for  a while,  he  was  hoping  a job  would  open  up  at  the 
tribe.  One  finally  did  in  2000. 

"There  was  some  kind  of  pull  to  get  back  home  and  share  my  experience 
and  education  with  the  community,"  he  explained. 

Kagabitang  has  applied  the  things  he  learned  in  the  military  to  his 
service  to  the  tribe.  Before  his  unit  went  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a general 
spoke  to  them  about  self-sacrifice  and  self-discipline,  and  the  words 
stuck  with  him. 

"The  self-discipline  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  the  self-sacrifice 
meaning  that  sometimes  you  need  to  put  others  ahead  of  yourself,"  he  said. 
"It's  about  the  community,  not  about  you,  because  the  community  supports 
you . " 

"I  try  to  teach  those  things  every  day,  working  with  mentally  ill  and 
substance  abusing  clients,"  he  said.  "They're  the  same  things  you  want  to 
teach  your  kids . " 

Once  he  became  more  involved  in  his  culture,  he  learned  that  veterans 
play  an  important  part  in  the  tribe.  They  carry  the  flags  and  eagle  staffs 
during  many  activities. 

During  his  time  as  a veteran,  Kagabitang  has  walked  with  staffs  on 
Veterans  Day  and  spoken  at  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 

"It's  a great  honor  and  responsibility  that  you're  respected  and  asked 
to  do  that,"  he  said.  "You  hold  the  place  of  honor  in  the  community." 

Warrior  woman 

After  years  of  military  service,  Margaret  Gasco  received  the  ultimate 
compliment  - the  Indian  name  Gascoigne  Ogicchidaa  Kwe,  or  "Muskrat  Warrior 
Woman . " 

She  received  the  name  in  a 2005  ceremony,  after  becoming  a official 
member  of  the  tribe  in  1996. 

"I  was  very  proud  of  that  name,  very  proud  of  it,"  said  Gasco,  who  has 
worked  for  the  tribe's  housing  department  for  four  years. 

After  Gasco  graduated  from  Harbor  Springs  High  School  in  1983  and  held  a 
series  of  odd  jobs  for  four  years,  she  was  eager  to  leave  Northern 
Michigan  and  do  something  different. 

As  a young  man  her  father  had  been  drafted  and  served  for  a few  years  in 


Vietnam,  but  Gasco  didn't  think  hen  parents  would  be  pleased  to  find  out 
she  had  enlisted,  so  she  didn't  tell  them. 

"I  did  it  without  my  parents  knowing,"  she  said.  "Until  my  recruiter 
called  them.  That's  how  they  found  out!" 

Gasco  decided  to  become  a motor  transport  operator  like  her  father.  She 
spent  two  and  a half  years  at  a duty  station  in  Germany,  then  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Campbell  in  Kentucky.  In  1990,  she  was  deployed  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  she  drove  a tractor-trailer  full  of  ammunition  during 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

"I  was  scared  at  first  when  I got  over  there,"  Gasco  said.  "I  was  hit 
with  reality.  The  second  day,  seeing  missiles  going  above  you,  that's  when 
you  realize,  'hey,  this  is  real.'" 

Gasco  wasn't  intimidated  for  long,  though.  Soon,  she  was  living  up  to 
her  Native  American  name,  climbing  the  ranks  to  sergeant. 

"I  liked  everything  about  it,"  she  said.  "That  was  my  place  in  life, 
that  was  where  I felt  I was  meant  to  be." 

But  while  Gasco  put  her  heart  and  soul  into  the  job,  she  was  often 
distracted  by  others  who  were  surprised  about  seeing  a Native  American 
female  truck  driver. 

"I  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  people  who  have  never  met  a Native 
American  before,"  said  Gasco.  "I  was  shocked.  They  always  asked  me,  'what 
are  you? ' 

"It  was  tough,  because  I had  a job  to  do." 

While  Gasco  typically  encountered  mild  curiosity  about  her  status  as  a 
Native  American  soldier,  she  often  came  across  shock  and  sometimes 
animosity  because  of  her  status  as  a female  soldier,  she  said. 

"Being  a truck  driver  and  female,  people  said  'oh,  you  can't  do  this  or 
that,'"  recalled  Gasco,  who  handled  everything  from  5,000  gallon  water 
tankers  to  gas  tankers.  "Oh  yes  I can." 

"They'd  see  me  jump  out  of  a truck  and  think,  'oh  my  gosh,  it's  a 
female,'"  she  added. 

Gasco  was  a natural  talent  at  truck  driving,  but  while  she  was  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  native  men  especially  were  taken  aback  by  seeing  a woman  driving  a 
military  truck. 

During  one  trip,  an  Arab  man  stuck  his  foot  in  the  truck  window,  Gasco 
recalled.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  she  said,  showing  the  bottom  of  the  feet  is  an 
offensive  gesture. 

"The  men  over  there  did  not  like  women  in  the  military,"  she  recalled. 
"And  they  let  you  know." 

Upon  her  return  to  the  United  States  and  her  re-enlistment  in  November 
1992,  Gasco  was  shipped  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  to  train  officers. 

Although  Gasco  loved  her  job  in  the  military,  she  decided  not  to  re- 
enlist after  her  father  was  diagnosed  with  leukemia  - he  died  five  years 
later.  As  a child,  her  father  taught  her  and  her  seven  siblings  some  of 
the  Odawa  language.  After  his  death,  she  wanted  to  become  more  involved  in 
the  tribe. 

At  one  point,  she  said,  "The  tribe  asked  me  to  carry  the  flag,  as  their 
way  of  honoring  me  for  what  I did.  I felt  very  honored." 

Gasco  also  has  a 3-year-old  daughter,  Emma  Louise,  whom  she  plans  to 
immerse  in  the  Odawa  culture  and  hopes  to  have  dance  in  the  pow-wow  this 
year. 

"I  have  no  regrets,"  said  Gasco,  who  would  have  been  eligible  to  retire 
from  the  military  next  year  had  she  remained  enlisted.  "That  was  an 
awesome  experience  and  my  place  in  life,  I loved  it." 

"There  was  some  prejudice,"  she  added.  "But  I just  showed  'em  what  I 
could  do,  and  most  of  the  time  I did  better  than  the  men  in  company." 

Serving  and  protecting 

Upon  his  return  from  serving  in  Iraq,  Marine  Corps,  and  National  Guard 
veteran  Vince  Cook  received  something  from  the  tribe  that  was  more 
tangible  than  a name  - he  got  his  job  back. 

Cook,  descended  from  the  Tlinket  tribe  in  Alaska  and  the  regulatory 
director  for  Little  Traverse  Bay  Bands,  said  that  the  fact  that  the  tribe 
kept  his  position  open  in  his  absence  spoke  volumes  about  how  veterans  are 
honored  by  the  tribe.  After  spending  his  life  in  professions  that  involve 


taking  care  of  people,  someone  finally  took  care  of  him. 

"When  we  got  back,  several  soldiers  didn't  necessarily  have  employment 
waiting  for  them,"  he  said.  "I'm  just  thankful  I didn't  have  to  face  the 
situation  that  some  of  the  guys  did.  I really  thank  the  LTB  Bands  for  what 
they  did." 

Cook  joined  the  Marines  immediately  after  high  school.  He  worked  mainly 
as  a helicopter  mechanic,  and  was  stationed  in  Okinawa,  Dapan,  three  times. 
He  also  served  in  search  and  rescue  in  Yuma,  Ariz.,  for  three  years. 

After  12  years  of  active  duty  in  the  Marine  Corps,  he  decided  to  enlist 
in  the  National  Guard  for  eight  years  in  order  to  fulfill  the  20  years 
required  for  retirement. 

Little  did  he  know,  one  of  those  years  would  include  time  in  Iraq. 

Cook's  wife,  Nadine,  said  she  never  expected  her  husband  to  be  deployed 
somewhere.  But  after  Sept.  11,  she  realized  he  might  have  to  go.  So  every 
time  he  returned  from  National  Guard  week,  she'd  ask  him  if  it  was  his 
turn  yet.  Eventually,  the  answer  was  yes. 

"Our  battalion  was  tasked  to  put  a unit  together  to  go,"  he  said.  "We 
pulled  names  from  all  four  different  batteries  in  the  unit  to  get  enough 
people  to  go.  Somehow  my  name  ended  up  on  that  short  list." 

"With  my  background  in  both  the  Marine  Corps  and  law  enforcement  and 
security,  I felt  I might  have  something  to  contribute  to  help  make  sure 
guys  came  back,"  he  added. 

Cook  went  to  Iraq  in  the  summer  of  2004  and  stayed  for  11  months.  His 
main  duties  included  working  with  the  Mobile  Launch  Rocket  System  and 
ensuring  safety. 

One  of  his  primary  assignments  was  to  train  Iraqi  police,  he  said. 

Because  of  the  corruption  running  rampant  in  the  area,  they  focused  on 
sharing  police  tactics  with  the  Iraqi  forces,  and  not  military  ones. 

"All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  teach  them  some  lessons  to  help  them  when  we 
are  gone,"  he  said.  "There  are  just  so  many  things  there  that  need  to  be 
fixed.  It's  just  going  to  be  many  years  from  now  before  things  get  a lot 
better. " 

While  he  was  gone,  Nadine  was  left  to  raise  their  two  children,  14-year- 
old  Nicholas  and  11-year-old  Suzann.  Although  she  had  a hard  time  as  a 
suddenly  single  parent,  they  were  able  to  communicate  with  Cook  through  e- 
mail  and  Web  cam. 

"I'd  always  joke  with  Vince,  you  took  the  easy  way  out  and  went  over  to 
Iraq  and  let  me  handle  our  son  and  puberty,"  Nadine  said  with  a laugh. 

Nadine  often  caught  her  daughter  watching  cable  news  channels,  looking 
for  her  dad.  She  ended  up  blocking  channels. 

"There  was  all  this  violence  she  didn't  need  to  see,"  she  said. 

Iraqis  had  different  reactions  to  him  and  other  American  soldiers.  Cook 
said.  Some  of  the  Iraqis  were  happy  because  they  thought  change  was 
necessary.  In  certain  areas,  soldiers  are  greeted  with  waves  and  smiles. 

Other  times,  when  people  saw  a military  vehicle  they  started  throwing 
rocks  and  bottles.  At  one  point.  Cook's  Humvee  had  50  or  60  children 
chasing  it. 

"We  were  constantly  changing  the  windows,"  he  said. 

One  time,  he  recalled,  he  and  his  fellow  soldiers  asked  native  children 
to  help  them  clean  up  an  area  of  Baghdad.  They  started  out  with  about  a 
dozen  kids  ranging  from  8 to  14  years  old,  and  offered  to  pay  them  each 
2000  dinar  (less  than  $2)  for  their  help. 

"Our  line  grew  so  huge,  we  had  adults  trying  to  push  kids  out  of  the  way 
to  get  the  money,"  he  recalled.  "We  had  to  shut  it  down,  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  start  a riot  for  a second  there." 

Cook  also  encountered  an  older  woman  who  told  her  story  with  the  help  of 
an  interpreter.  She  lived  in  a household  of  10  women  and  children,  and  all 
of  the  men  had  died  in  different  conflicts. 

The  woman  said  $10  would  feed  the  entire  family  for  a week. 

"Everybody  has  a story  over  there,  it's  terrible,"  Cook  said. 

During  his  time  in  Iraq,  Cook  was  asked  to  fill  in  for  the  platoon 
sergeant  and  platoon  leader  at  the  same  time.  He  basically  ran  the  platoon 
for  a month  and  a half,  making  a few  changes  and  keeping  things  running 
smoothly. 

He  also  filled  in  for  the  platoon  sergeant  multiple  times,  as  well  as 


other  squad  leaders  who  were  on  vacation.  Overall,  he  was  a strong  leader 
in  his  unit,  which  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  training  for  the  Iraqi 
police. 

While  he  never  saw  the  paperwork,  he  said  that  this  leadership  is 
probably  what  earned  him  his  Bronze  star.  Still,  Cook  is  modest  about  his 
award.  He  preferred  receiving  his  Bronze  star  from  the  platoon  sergeant 
quietly,  rather  than  in  a big  ceremony.  He  also  thinks  that  others 
probably  deserved  it  as  much  as  he  did. 

"I  look  at  the  job  everyone  else  did  over  there,  the  people  in  vehicles 
that  have  to  head  out  every  day,  in  the  most  vulnerable  position,"  he  said. 
"Those  are  the  people  who  should  be  receiving  something  for  going  above 
and  beyond." 

Cook  returned  from  Iraq  on  Dec.  21.  He  arrived  in  Lansing,  where  a short 
ceremony  took  place  before  the  soldiers  went  home  with  their  families. 

"The  night  before  was  like  Christmas  Eve,"  Nadine  said  with  a laugh. 

Cook  has  about  two  years  left  until  he  should  be  able  to  retire. 
Currently,  Cook  is  setting  up  training  for  the  soldiers  from  his  unit  who 
volunteered  to  return  to  Iraq.  He's  "not  allowed"  to  go  back  himself,  he 
said,  looking  at  Nadine  with  a smile. 

Still,  Cook  considered  it  an  honor  to  protect  the  United  States. 

"Being  Native  American,  I've  always  felt  a sense  of  patriotism,"  he  said. 

Cook  and  other  area  Native  American  veterans  may  serve  the  United  States 
out  of  love  for  their  tribe  or  country.  But  the  tribe  makes  sure  it  loves 
them  back. 

Ettawageshik  said  that  veterans  are  flag  carriers  and  represent 
protectors  of  the  people. 

"We  acknowledge  that  sacrifice  that  they've  made  throughout  the  rest  of 
their  lives,"  he  said.  "We  hold  them  in  great  respect." 

During  pow-wows,  one  of  the  early  dances  is  a song  that  honors  veterans, 
he  added.  The  song  thanks  them  for  their  services  and  acknowledges  their 
sacrifices . 

"Those  people  who  put  their  lives  at  risk  so  that  the  rest  of  us  can 
have  safe  and  peaceful  homes  and  have  a protected  place,  often  carry  scars 
from  those  battles,"  he  said.  "Those  scars  are  sometimes  physical,  but 
also  emotional  and  mental,  and  it's  important  that  we  acknowledge  that  and 
that  we  help  take  care  of  them  just  as  they've  taken  care  of  us." 

Bethany  Root  can  be  reached  at  439-9397,  or  broot@petoskeynews.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Petosky  News 
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Development  in  South  Dakota  Prompts  Unlikely  Coalition: 

Christians,  Indians,  Ranchers 
By  STEVEN  GRAY 
Duly  14,  2006 

STURGIS,  S.D.  - Day  Allen  expects  to  spend  $3  million  on  his  new 
development  near  this  town  of  6,400.  The  three-story,  22,500-square-foot 
barn  will  house  six  bars,  a restaurant,  stores  and  a stage.  But  his 
ambitions  now  rest  on  a hotly  disputed  beer  license  for  which  he  paid  just 
$250. 

Mr.  Allen  hopes  his  development,  the  Sturgis  County  Line,  will  attract 
many  of  the  half-million  bikers  who  come  here  each  August  for  the  Sturgis 
Motorcycle  Rally.  For  now,  though,  it  has  attracted  the  opposition  of  an 
unlikely  coalition:  American  Indians,  white  ranchers  and  Christian 
activists . 


The  main  problem,  as  they  see  it,  is  that  the  Sturgis  County  Line  and 
another  complex  are  being  built  about  two  miles  from  Bear  Butte,  which 
rises  about  1,100  feet  from  the  prairie  surrounding  it.  For  thousands  of 
years.  Bear  Butte  - or  Mato  Paha  in  the  language  of  the  Lakota  American 
Indian  tribe  - is  considered  sacred  ground  by  dozens  of  tribes  who  pray 
there  and  view  it  as  "the  womb  of  mother  Earth." 

When  Anne  White  Hat  read  about  Mr.  Allen's  plans  in  a local  newspaper, 
she  was  speechless.  "We  just  couldn't  believe  someone  would  actually  be  so 
nai've  to  think  they  could  do  this,  with  total  lack  of  respect  and 
knowledge  about  native  people,"  says  Ms.  White  Hat,  a Lakota. 

Christians  see  an  opportunity  to  limit  the  spread  of  rowdy  biker  bars 
and  strip  clubs.  Ranchers  complain  their  cattle  have  contracted  pneumonia 
after  breathing  copper-colored  dust  stirred  up  by  bikers  thundering  across 
gravel  roads. 

Mr.  Allen,  52  years  old,  originally  thought  to  call  his  project  "Sacred 
Ground."  He  planned  to  build  an  80-foot  statue  of  an  Indian  man  and  have 
tribal  dances  performed  during  dinner.  He  changed  the  name  after  hearing 
it  might  be  disrespectful.  "To  them,  I was  a white  man  capitalizing  on 
their  culture,"  he  says.  "But  my  heart's  in  the  right  place." 

In  1938,  D.C.  "Pappy"  Hoel,  a Sturgis  motorcycle  enthusiast  and 
businessman,  started  the  Black  Hills  Motor  Classic.  Even  then,  some 
citizens  worried  about  an  invasion  of  out-of-town  bikers. 

Today,  bikers  from  around  the  world  nearly  double  South  Dakota's 
population  of  775,900.  Although  the  rally  officially  lasts  one  week  and 
this  year's  doesn't  start  until  Aug.  7,  bikers  already  have  started 
arriving.  Much  of  the  year,  most  of  downtown  Sturgis  is  shuttered  - except 
for  the  weeks  just  before  the  rally,  when  building  owners  rent  their  space 
to  vendors,  who  leave  again  after  the  rally. 

Mr.  Allen's  infatuation  with  motorcycles  began  at  age  12,  when  he  was 
hit  by  one.  He  used  money  from  the  accident  settlement  to  buy  a 1959 
Harley  Davidson  Sportster.  He  came  to  Sturgis  in  1986  to  sell  deerskin 
gloves  during  the  rally.  Seven  years  later,  he  bought  his  favorite  bar, 
the  Broken  Spoke,  and  began  opening  bars  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  and  other 
biker  Meccas. 

Last  year,  he  says,  he  paid  a rancher  a little  over  $1  million  for  the 
600  acres  where  he's  building  Sturgis  County  Line.  The  development  will 
include  a campground  and  a 150,000-square-foot  asphalt  parking  lot  for 
semi-tractor  trailers  and  RVs.  Only  the  barn  will  be  open  for  this  year's 
rally. 

Tall  and  lean,  in  a tie-dyed  T-shirt  and  shaggy  brown  hair,  Mr.  Allen 
one  recent  day  surveyed  workers  building  the  barn.  Gazing  at  the 
amphitheater  facing  the  butte,  which  will  hold  up  to  40,000  for  sunset 
concerts,  he  says,  "You're  not  going  to  see  nothing  but  God."  Not  far  away, 
local  businessman  Gary  Lippold  is  building  a rival  concert  venue;  he 
didn't  return  calls  seeking  comment. 

American  Indians  have  stopped  developments  near  Bear  Butte  before.  A few 
years  ago,  they  joined  environmentalists  to  block  plans  for  a shooting 
range,  using  scientific  tests  to  show  that  gunshots  would  disrupt  the 
butte's  tranquility. 

Before  she  moved  to  the  Sturgis  area  three  years  ago,  Ms.  White  Hat  had 
worked  as  an  activist  for  indigenous  people  in  South  Africa,  Cuba  and 
Washington,  D.C.  She  lives  with  her  husband  and  three  small  children  in  a 
house  near  the  base  of  the  butte,  where  several  tribes  have  bought  land  in 
the  hope  of  blunting  development. 

After  hearing  about  Mr.  Allen's  project,  Ms.  White  Hat  met  with  him  at 
the  Broken  Spoke.  Sitting  inside  the  cavernous  tavern,  surrounded  by  Mr. 
Allen's  motorcycle  collection,  she  says  she  explained  how  more  Indians  are 
coming  back  to  the  butte  to  pray  as  they  seek  to  reconnect  with  their 
heritage.  Mr.  Allen  agreed  to  change  the  name  from  Sacred  Ground. 

She  was  at  a local  tire  shop  last  fall  when  she  began  chatting  with 
Jessie  Levin,  a white  Sturgis  native  who  with  her  husband  owns  a 16,000- 
acre  cattle  ranch  within  view  of  the  butte.  Ms.  Levin  said,  "Do  you  think 
they're  really  going  to  put  that  bar  up  there  by  the  butte?" 

Soon  Ms.  Levin  was  hosting  strategy  sessions  at  her  home  for  ranchers. 
Native  Americans  and  Christians.  Ms.  White  Hat  tapped  into  her  network  of 


activists,  who  created  a Web  site  and  wrote  to  local  newspapers 
criticizing  Messrs.  Allen  and  Lippold's  projects.  Other  anti-development 
groups  stepped  in.  In  February,  a bill  that  would  have  banned  alcohol 
sales  within  four  miles  of  the  butte  died  before  reaching  South  Dakota's 
full  legislature. 

In  April,  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Meade  County  - of  which  Sturgis 
is  the  seat  - opened  hearings  about  Mr.  Allen's  application  for  a malt 
liquor  license,  which  costs  $250  a year.  Debate  on  Mr.  Lippold's 
application  for  a full  liquor  license,  which  requires  an  initial  $500,000 
fee  and  renews  for  $1,500  a year,  started  in  May. 

At  a string  of  county  hearings,  debate  centered  on  private  property 
rights  and  the  rally's  effects  on  the  locale.  Meade  County  has  no  zoning 
regulations,  and  ranchers  tend  to  be  staunch  supporters  of  property  rights 
Yet  the  county  spends  as  much  as  $200,000  each  year  hiring  police  officers 
for  the  rally.  It  also  pays  to  care  for  revelers  jailed  for  public 
drunkenness,  drug  use  and  other  infractions. 

While  Sturgis  has  recently  turned  a small  profit,  local  officials  say 
most  rally  money  winds  up  out  of  town.  "What  we  have  here  is  a 
carpetbagger  industry,"  says  Marvin  Kammerer,  a cattle  rancher  who  with  Ms 
White  Hat  and  others  spoke  out  against  the  new  projects  before  the 
commission.  Mr.  Allen  says  he  told  the  commissioners,  "I  have  a respect 
for  the  people  [American  Indians],  but  I have  a right  to  do  what  I'm 
doing. " 

Mr.  Allen's  license  was  awarded  in  April,  and  Mr.  Lippold's  in  May.  Ms. 
White  Hat  says  commissioners  were  insensitive  to  their  concerns  and 
refused  to  hear  testimony  from  all  the  activists. 

Commissioner  Dean  Wink,  a Republican  cattle  rancher,  says  he  listened 
hard.  "There  will  be  some  nights  that  will  be  noisy,  but  that's  not  going 
to  deny  them  the  ability  to  worship,"  he  says.  Landowners  have  a right  to 
create  a business  "and  that  includes  having  a beer  license."  Richard 
Fisher,  a retired  area  pastor  who  opposes  the  projects,  says,  "I  doubt  the 
county  commissioners  would  issue  similar  licenses  next  to  any  of  the 
Christian  churches." 

The  opponents  solicited  petitions  to  force  commissioners  to  hold  a 
countywide  vote  on  the  licenses.  They  collected  enough  signatures  on  Mr. 
Allen's  license,  but  not  Mr.  Lippold's.  After  commissioners  nevertheless 
refused  to  call  a referendum,  opponents  asked  a county  judge  to  order  them 
to  do  so.  Last  week,  the  judge  declined. 

The  opponents  say  they'll  appeal.  They're  also  planning  pre-rally 
protests  and  lobbying  musicians  to  boycott.  And  Ms.  White  Hat  has  declared 
herself  a candidate  for  county  commissioner.  If  elected,  she  says,  she 
would  be  the  first  Native  American,  and  woman,  on  the  panel. 

Mr.  Allen  says  he's  lining  up  musical  acts.  He  plans  to  be  the  main 
announcer  at  the  concerts;  on  the  sidelines,  there  will  be  topless 
contests  and  tattooing.  "I'm  not  doing  anything  to  degrade  a mountain,"  he 
says.  "I'm  not  backing  down." 

Write  to  Steven  Gray  at  steven . gray(3wsj . coml 
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Bill  proposes  compensation  for  tribe 
Duly  11,  2006 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  - The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Water  and  Power 
Subcommittee  is  scheduled  to  discuss  a bill  regarding  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  at  a legislative  hearing  on  Wednesday  morning. 


Up  for  discussion  is  HR3558,  a bill  that  would  entitle  tribal  members 
from  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  to  be  compensated  from  flooding  caused 
by  the  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

The  flooding  caused  damage  to  about  8 percent  of  Cheyenne  River  Indian 
Reservation  in  northeastern  South  Dakota. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Stephanie  Herseth,  D-S.D.,  in  Duly  2005. 
It  would  amend  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  Equitable  Compensation  Act, 
a bill  passed  in  1998  that  helped  offer  restitution  to  the  tribe.  However, 
Congress  found  that  the  compensation  paid  was  inadequate. 
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Tribe  teams  with  orthodox  Dews  to  run  meat  plant 
Dune  10,  2006 

GORDON,  Neb.  (AP)  - The  tall  Oglala  Lakota  with  the  gray  braid  asks  if 
the  man  in  the  black  yarmulke  is  a rabbi. 

"I  thought  all  of  them  were  rabbis,"  says  Walt  Big  Crow,  a member  of  the 
Oglala  Tribal  Council. 

Then  Big  Crow  smiles  at  his  assumption.  "Like  we  all  live  in  tipis." 

For  almost  a year,  Oglala  from  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  and  an  ultra-orthodox  Dewish  family  from  New  York  City  have 
partnered  to  start  a kosher  meatpacking  plant  in  Gordon.  Recently,  they 
showed  their  progress  to  the  community  and,  in  the  process,  maybe  got  to 
know  each  other  a little  better. 

Local  Pride  hosted  a ribbon-cutting  ceremony  in  its  parking  lot  that 
featured  a free  lunch  of  grilled  kosher  hamburgers  and  hotdogs.  Several 
hundred  people,  including  plant  workers,  community  officials,  politicians 
and  business  leaders,  ate  under  temporary  awnings  as  Sholom  Rubashkin,  one 
of  the  plant's  owners,  mused  about  his  family's  latest  business  venture. 

"Why  did  we  come  to  Gordon,  Nebraska?"  he  asked.  "I  don't  know.  Believe 
me,  I don't  know." 

As  the  crowd's  laughter  died  down,  he  amended  his  answer: 

"Good  cattle,  good  water,  good  people." 

It's  not  the  first  small-town  packing  plant  Rubashkin,  his  father  and 
brother  have  opened.  In  1989,  they  started  a kosher  plant  called 
Agriprocessors  in  Postville,  Iowa. 

The  Nebraska  plant  is  unique  in  its  partnership  with  the  Oglala  Lakota 
Nation,  which  is  just  north  of  Gordon  in  South  Dakota.  Oglala  leaders 
declared  the  plant  and  300  surrounding  acres  of  Gordon  part  of  its 
economic  empowerment  zone. 

For  every  person  living  within  the  zone  it  employs  - Indian  or  otherwise 

- the  company  qualifies  for  a $3,000  federal  tax  credit. 

The  company  gets  labor  and  tax  breaks.  But  what  does  the  tribe  get? 

"The  goal  of  the  empowerment  zone  designation  is  to  reduce  dependency," 
said  David  "Tally"  Plume,  executive  director  of  the  Oglala  Oyate  Woitancan 
Empowerment  Zone. 

Plant  manager  Gary  Ruse  said  about  65  of  the  nearly  100  plant  employees 
are  Indian. 

Two  highly  trained  rabbis  perform  the  ritual  kosher  slaughter  of  each 
animal.  One  of  the  rabbis  inspects  the  organs  and  lungs  of  the  animal  to 
determine  if  it  qualifies  as  kosher. 

The  plant  slaughters  about  110  cattle  per  week.  Ruse  said.  Until 
recently,  all  carcasses  were  quickly  trucked  to  the  Iowa  plant  for  further 
processing,  but  the  Gordon  plant  has  just  started  to  do  some  boning. 

By  soon  adding  two  additional  rabbis,  the  company  hopes  to  double  its 


daily  slaughter. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 
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Attacks  recall  racist  history  of  N.M.  town 

Recent  violence  against  Navajos  has  tribal  and  Farmington  leaders  asking 
whether  the  incidents  are  isolated  or  a re-emerging  trend. 

By  Electa  Draper 
Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 
Duly  13,  2006 

Farmington,  N.M.  - Navajo  leaders  are  trying  to  judge  whether  a beating 
last  month  of  a Navajo  man  by  three  white  men  and  a fatal  shooting  of 
another  tribal  member  by  a white  police  officer  six  days  later  are 
aberrations  or  an  old  pattern  of  racism  reasserting  itself  in  this 
reservation  border  town. 

The  mayor,  police  chief  and  other  leaders  in  the  Four  Corners'  largest 
commercial  hub  say  they  will  do  everything  they  can  to  reassure  American 
Indian  neighbors  that  this  is  a place  that  won't  tolerate  racism  and 
violence . 

"We're  burdened  with  a past,"  Farmington  Mayor  Bill  Standley  said.  "They 
have  the  right  to  ask  if  these  are  isolated  incidents  or  a trend." 

Ever  since  the  mutilation  murders  of  three  Navajo  men  by  white  teens 
near  Farmington  in  1974  brought  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  town, 
along  with  scores  of  American  Indian  protesters,  Farmington  has  struggled 
with  its  image,  Standley  said. 

The  local  practice  of  "Indian  rolling,"  as  such  beatings  came  to  be 
known,  and  other  crimes  were  documented  in  the  book  "The  Broken  Circle," 
and  it's  still  the  phrase  invoked  when  strained  race  relations  erupt  into 
violence . 

Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  said  he  wants  to  believe  recent  incidents 
are  isolated. 

"We  need  to  be  very  careful  about  bashing  anyone  as  a racist,"  he  said. 
"We've  come  a long  way  with  the  city  of  Farmington.  I'd  like  to  continue 
in  that  vein." 

But  some  leaders  and  residents  from  the  nearby  Shiprock  Chapter  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  are  calling  for  a protest  march  and  boycott  of  Farmington 
businesses  this  summer. 

Rumors  that  a Duly  4 march  might  disrupt  Farmington's  holiday  parade 
caused  police  to  deploy  extra  units  for  the  festivities,  which  were  well- 
attended  by  American  Indians  and  took  place  without  incident. 

"We  were  disappointed  to  see  police  helicopters  and  SWAT  teams  after 
Navajo  leaders  told  the  city  there  would  be  no  march,"  Shiprock  Chapter 
President  Duane  "Chili"  Yazzie  said.  "It  didn't  exactly  increase  our  trust 
or  positive  feelings." 

The  possibilities  of  any  future  public  protests  probably  will  be 
discussed  at  next  week's  session  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Council,  which 
includes  delegates  from  across  the  reservation. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  council  appropriated  nearly  $300,000  for  a study  on 
race  relations  in  border  towns. 

The  Dune  violence  was  disheartening  for  many  in  a city  that  had  made 
progress  dispelling  its  racist  image. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  returned  to  Farmington  in  2004  and  last  year 
issued  "The  Farmington  Report:  Civil  Rights  for  Native  Americans  30  Years 
Later."  It  cited  progress  and  credited  local  leaders  with  promoting  better 
interracial  relations. 


Discrimination  is  real  but  has  grown  subtler,  said  53-year-old  Russell 
Thomas,  a Navajo  from  Chinle,  Ariz.,  who  was  shopping  in  Farmington  on 
Friday. 

"To  me,  it  was  much  more  difficult  when  I was  growing  up.  But  still  ... 
you  just  can't  assume  that  everything  is  cool.  Anytime  you  go  out,  you 
have  to  expect  that  anything  can  happen." 

Standley  said  there  are  racist  individuals,  but  he  rejects  that  label 
for  the  community. 

"We  want  swift  and  severe  justice  for  racists,"  he  said.  "They  will  not 
be  tolerated." 

Indeed,  Farmington  police  arrested  three  local  men,  ages  18  to  20,  soon 
after  William  Blackie,  46,  was  allegedly  attacked  and  subjected  to  racial 
slurs  Dune  4. 

Police  Chief  Mike  Burridge  said  the  jailed  trio  have  been  charged  with 
kidnapping,  aggravated  battery  and  robbery.  The  district  attorney  has  been 
asked  to  consider  hate-crime  charges,  which  could  provide  some  sentence 
enhancement.  And  police  contacted  federal  authorities  to  ask  whether  they 
would  consider  charges  of  civil-rights  violations. 

Burridge  said  violence  between  whites  and  Indians  is  not  the  bulk  of  the 
problem  in  Farmington. 

"In  this  city,  95  percent  of  the  violent  crime  is  Native  American  on 
Native  American.  And  most  of  it  is  alcohol-related,"  he  said. 

But  the  police  response  to  a beating  in  a Wal-Mart  parking  lot  Dune  10 
put  Farmington  officials  on  the  defensive. 

Police  said  Clint  Dohn  hit  his  girlfriend  in  the  face  as  she  lay  in  the 
cab  of  their  pickup. 

After  Dohn  ignored  orders  from  police,  officer  Shawn  Scott  hit  him 
several  times  in  the  leg  with  his  police  baton.  Dohn  wrested  it  from  Scott 
and  threatened  the  officer  with  it,  according  to  investigators.  Scott  shot 
Dohn  twice  in  the  torso  and,  when  he  continued  to  advance,  again  in  the 
chest  and  head. 

In  the  days  following  Dohn's  death,  Farmington  officials  met  with 
Shirley  and  local  Navajo  leaders.  City  officials  called  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  requested  a mediator  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  and 
notified  the  governor,  who  sent  his  secretary  of  Indian  affairs  for  talks. 

An  internal  inquiry  and  an  investigation  by  the  San  Duan  County 
Sheriff's  Office  have  concluded  that  the  killing  was  justified. 

"Dohn  had  a lethal  weapon  ...  a baton,"  Burridge  said. 

Shirley  said  he  wants  an  independent  investigation. 

"I  want  a completely  objective  law  enforcement  agency  to  determine 
whether  lethal  force  was  necessary,"  he  said.  "I  don't  believe  it  was." 

Standley  said  the  city  will  cooperate  fully  with  an  outside 
investigation . 

Staff  writer  Electa  Draper  can  be  reached  at  970-385-0917 
or  edraper@denverpost.com. 
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A Nation  Denied  a Homeland,  Right  Here  in  America 
By  Carole  Goldberg  and  Doseph  Singer 
Forward  Forum 
Duly  14,  2006 

In  1795,  the  homeland  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  located  in  upstate  New 
York,  was  obtained  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  clear  violation  of  federal 
law.  Today,  more  than  two  centuries  later,  representatives  of  the  state 


are  trying  to  prevent  the  federal  government  from  restoring  a small  part 
of  that  homeland  to  the  Oneida. 

Not  a Jewish  issue,  some  might  argue.  It  should  be,  and  not  just  because 
Jews  ought  be  concerned  when  an  injustice  is  perpetrated.  As  Jews,  we 
should  be  troubled  by  the  state's  position  because  our  own  history  of 
resistance  to  forced  assimilation  asks  of  us  special  empathy  with  the 
Oneida . 

The  Oneidas'  saga  is  a long  one.  The  Oneida  Nation  was  one  of  the  few 
Indian  tribes  allied  with  the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
actually  brought  crucial  supplies  to  Washington's  troops  when  they  were 
nearly  too  exhausted  to  continue  at  Valley  Forge.  In  gratitude,  the  United 
States  made  treaties  with  the  Oneida  between  1784  and  1794,  guaranteeing 
them  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  lands,  which  by  this  time  had  been 
reduced  to  300,000  acres. 

Even  though  a federal  law  prohibited  land  transfers  from  tribes  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States,  New  York  made  an  illegal  treaty  with  the 
nation  in  1795  that  gave  the  state  nearly  all  of  the  300,000  acres.  Over 
the  next  150  years,  despite  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  non-Indian 
legal  system  and  their  shortage  of  resources,  the  Oneidas  tried  to  raise 
legal  objections  to  the  transfer  and  to  regain  their  lands.  They  were 
stymied,  however,  at  every  turn. 

The  United  States  failed  to  sue  New  York  on  their  behalf,  the  federal 
courts  indicated  that  tribes  lacked  capacity  to  sue  on  their  own,  and  the 
state  courts  were  completely  unreceptive  to  lawsuits  against  the  state.  In 
the  1960s,  tribes  were  finally  able  to  get  a clear  mandate  from  Congress 
to  litigate  federal  claims  in  federal  court,  and  with  the  advent  of 
federally  funded  legal  services,  they  were  able  to  get  representation. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Oneida  filed  their  land  claim,  seeking  money  for 
the  trespass  to  their  lands  over  so  many  years. 

While  that  lawsuit  was  pending,  the  Oneida  were  able  to  establish  a 
thriving  resort  and  casino  on  their  tiny  plot  of  remaining  land.  With 
funds  from  that  enterprise,  they  have  been  trying  to  buy  back  their 
ancient  homeland,  focusing  on  parcels  within  the  territory  guaranteed  to 
them  in  their  treaties  200  years  ago  - land  which  had  never  been 
extinguished  as  their  reservation. 

For  these  parcels  to  make  up  a homeland,  however,  the  Oneida  need  more 
than  ownership  of  the  tracts.  They  need  recognition  as  the  governmental 
power  over  those  lands.  Only  as  a government  can  they  advance  their  own 
goals  regarding  environmental  protection,  child  welfare  and  preservation 
of  their  burial  grounds  and  other  culturally  significant  places,  among 
other  matters.  These  lands  have  deep  significance  within  Oneida  culture, 
as  the  sites  of  important  events  in  their  history  and  narratives,  giving 
meaning  to  their  world. 

It  is  established  federal  law  that  Indian  nations  are  governments 
exercising  inherent  powers  that  predate  the  United  States,  at  least  until 
the  United  States  clearly  curtails  those  powers.  So  initially,  the  Oneida 
believed  that  once  they  reacquired  land  within  their  reservation,  they 
would  automatically  receive  federal  and  state  recognition  of  their 
governmental  powers.  When  the  City  of  Sherrill  in  upstate  New  York  tried 
to  tax  some  of  those  reacquired  lands,  the  Oneida  refused  and  brought  suit 
to  establish  that  just  as  New  York  can't  tax  California,  it  can't  tax  an 
Indian  nation. 

In  a 2005  decision  harshly  criticized  by  legal  scholars,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  had  waited  too  long  to  assert 
their  governmental  status  on  their  own  lands,  even  though  this  issue  had 
not  been  briefed  or  argued  in  front  of  the  court.  In  the  court's  view, 
upholding  the  Oneidas'  claim  would  be  too  disruptive  to  surrounding 
communities  and  landholders,  even  if  the  title  of  those  landholders  was 
invalid . 

But  while  the  court's  decision  was  questionable,  the  state's  position 
could  only  be  described  as  chutzpah.  The  state  had  wrongfully  taken  land 
from  the  Oneidas  and  refused  to  entertain  their  legal  claims,  and  then  had 
the  gall  to  argue  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  its  longstanding 
presence  on  those  lands  justifies  denying  the  Oneidas  their  homeland. 

Part  of  the  reason  the  court  was  reluctant  to  intervene  is  that  there  is 


a federal  political  process  available  to  confirm  tribal  governments' 
powers  over  particular  lands,  known  as  the  "land  into  trust"  process.  Once 
the  federal  government  accepts  title  to  Indian  lands  as  trustee  for  their 
benefit,  federal  law  says  that  tribal  and  federal  authority  displace  most 
state  authority  on  those  lands. 

So  the  Oneida,  determined  to  regain  their  homeland,  have  now  patiently 
petitioned  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  take  their  lands  into  trust. 
In  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  interior.  Senator  Charles  Schumer  has 
argued  against  this  action,  placing  heavy  reliance  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  City  of  Sherrill  case. 

In  its  2005  decision,  however,  the  court  was  deferring  to  the  political 
process  - not  trying  to  preempt  it.  Federal  regulations  make  it  much 
easier  for  tribes  to  put  land  already  within  their  existing  reservation 
boundaries  into  trust,  precisely  because  so  much  injustice  has  surrounded 
the  loss  of  such  lands. 

The  Oneida  are  prepared  to  work  with  the  surrounding  communities  to 
coordinate  governmental  services  and  land-use  decisions.  But  they  want  to 
do  so  from  their  rightful  position  as  the  government  within  their  homeland 
- something  we,  as  lews,  should  be  able  to  understand. 

Carole  Goldberg,  a professor  of  law,  is  director  of  the  program  in  law  and 
American  Indian  studies  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
loseph  Singer  is  a professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University. 

They  are  co-editors  of  "Felix  Cohen's  Handbook  of  Federal  Indian  Law" 
(LexisNexis,2005) . 
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Indian  Tribe  Sues  Opponents 
Associated  Press 
Duly  11,  2006 

Connecticut's  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation  sued  a Washington  lobbying  firm 
and  a Kent,  Conn.,  group  Monday,  accusing  them  of  unfairly  winning  a 
reversal  of  federal  recognition  of  the  Indian  tribe. 

The  Schaghticokes  accused  the  lobbying  firm  of  Barbour,  Griffith  and 
Rogers  and  its  client.  Town  Action  to  Save  Kent,  of  making  "surreptitious 
and  overt  contacts"  with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Department  of  Interior.  The  lawsuit  also  names  Kenneth  Cooper,  TASK'S 
president . 

Capping  a 25-year  bid,  the  tribe  won  recognition  in  January  2004.  State 
officials  appealed,  arguing  that  the  tribe  had  substantial  gaps  in 
evidence  related  to  its  social  continuity  and  political  governance. 

An  agency  appeal  panel  overturned  the  bureau's  decision,  and  the 
Interior  Department  upheld  the  reversal  in  October  2005. 

In  January,  the  Schaghticokes  asked  a federal  court  to  overturn  the 
Interior  Department's  decision.  That  request  is  still  pending. 

The  Schaghticokes  filed  the  lawsuit  in  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  accusing  the  lobbyists  and  local  opponents  of  violating  federal 
law  by  providing  secret  arguments  and  evidence  to  the  bureau. 

"We  believe  Mr.  Cooper,  his  group  TASK  and  his  hired  lobbyists  served 
one  purpose  - to  further  the  culture  of  corruption  in  Washington,  D.C.," 
tribal  chief  Richard  Velky  said  at  a news  conference  Monday  at  the  state 
Capitol  in  Hartford. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lumbees  head  to  Washington  to  seek  recognition 
By  Venita  Jenkins 
Staff  writer 
Duly  10,  2006 

PEMBROKE  - Lumbee  leaders  will  be  in  Washington  this  week  trying  to 
convince  lawmakers  that  the  tribe  should  be  fully  recognized  by  the 
federal  government. 

They  plan  to  argue  that  it's  an  issue  of  fairness. 

The  tribe  made  the  same  argument  three  years  ago  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Tribal  leaders  will  address  the  committee 
again  at  a hearing  Wednesday. 

"We  feel  like  the  old  message  certainly  needs  to  be  reiterated,"  said 
Tribal  Administrator  Leon  Jacobs.  "The  fact  that  Congress  recognized  us  in 
1956  and  yet  50  years  later  we  are  still  not  receiving  services,  I think 
that  is  important." 

The  hearing  begins  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Hart  Office  Building. 

Congress  passed  legislation  in  1956  that  granted  the  tribe  recognition 
but  denied  the  benefits  other  federally  recognized  tribes  receive  for 
education,  economic  development  and  health  care.  The  1956  legislation  also 
prohibited  the  tribe  from  going  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
obtain  full  recognition. 

The  bureau  has  estimated  that  the  tribe  is  missing  out  on  about  $77 
million  each  year  in  services. 

U.S.  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole  and  U.S.  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre  submitted  bills  in 
February  2003  to  grant  recognition.  The  bill  stalled  in  the  Senate  and 
remained  in  the  U.S.  House  Resources  Committee.  McIntyre  resubmitted  his 
bill  in  January  2005.  Dole  reintroduced  her  bill  two  months  later.  Those 
bills  are  still  in  committee. 

Wednesday's  hearing  is  to  get  Dole's  bill  out  of  committee  for  a vote  by 
the  full  Senate. 

This  is  the  third  time  since  2003  that  the  tribe  has  testified  before 
congressional  leaders.  The  last  time  was  in  April  2004  before  the  House 
Resources  Committee. 

Tribal  leaders  and  supporters  say  the  Lumbees  are  in  a better  position 
now  to  move  the  bill  forward.  The  tribe  has  hired  a lobbyist  to  sway  key 
politicians  who  have  not  supported  the  Lumbees  in  the  past. 

Only  time  will  tell  whether  the  lobbyist  has  been  successful,  said 
Tribal  Speaker  Lawrence  Locklear. 

"Once  the  hearing  is  over  and  it  is  time  for  a vote,  we  will  know, " he 
said.  "The  lobbyist  may  have  been  able  to  open  some  doors  that  we  may  not 
have  normally  been  able  to  open." 

Also,  one  of  the  tribe's  allies  - Sen.  Richard  Burr  - serves  on  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  Tribal  officials  plan  to  spend  Tuesday  with 
Burr  discussing  their  strategy. 

"We  are  not  sure  what  route  he  is  going  to  take  since  he  is  on  the 
committee,''  Jacobs  said.  "He  may  be  allowed  to  make  an  opening  statement 
or  testify.  We  don't  know  yet." 

Three  panels  of  witnesses  will  testify.  They  include  a congressional 
panel  consisting  of  Dole  and  McIntyre,  a federal  panel  represented  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  a tribal  panel. 

Also  testifying  could  be  Tribal  Chairman  Jimmy  Goins,  tribal  lawyer 
Arlinda  Locklear  and  anthropologist  Jack  Campisi,  who  has  served  as  a 


consultant  and  federal  recognition  expert  for  numerous  American  Indian 
tribes . 

"We  are  not  quite  sure  what  approach  we  will  take  and  who  will  speak  at 
this  time/'  Lawrence  Locklear  said.  "That  will  be  hashed  out  between  now 
and  the  committee  hearing." 

Dole  plans  to  focus  her  testimony  around  the  issue  of  fairness,  said 
Katie  Norman,  a spokesman  in  Dole's  office. 

"The  senator's  message  has  always  been  about  fairness  and  that  the 
Lumbee  Acknowledgment  Bill  will  right  a wrong,"  Norman  said.  "She  would 
like  the  committee  to  move  the  bill  out  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Tribal  officials  also  expect  to  hear  from  opponents.  The  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  spoke  in  opposition  during  2004  hearing. 

"We  hope  to  be  sitting  at  the  table  during  the  discussion  of  the  Lumbee 
recognition  issue,"  said  Michell  Hicks,  principal  chief  for  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee. 

Other  Indians  opposed 

The  Eastern  Band  has  opposed  federal  acknowledgment  of  the  Lumbees  since 
at  least  1910  because  of  questions  about  the  tribe's  identity,  Hicks 
testified  in  April  2004.  He  argued  that  the  Lumbees  should  go  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  gain  recognition. 

The  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes  Inc.  - a nonprofit,  inter-tribal 
organization  consisting  of  24  federally  recognized  tribes  - took  the  same 
position  in  2004.  It  is  uncertain  whether  a representative  from  the 
organization  will  speak  this  week. 

The  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians  of  the  Carolinas  has  asked  to  testify. 
Its  leaders  claim  that  the  Lumbees  are  using  the  Tuscarora  history  and 
lineage  to  make  the  case  for  recognition. 

"We  find  it  disturbing  to  see  pictures  of  our  own  ancestors  blatantly 
displayed  as  Lumbee  without  our  consent,"  Tuscarora  Chairman  Katherine 
Magnotta  wrote  in  a letter  to  committee  members. 

Tuscarora  representatives  plan  to  meet  with  congressional  leaders 
Tuesday,  said  Don  Grove,  a Washington  lawyer  who  represents  the  tribe. 

"We  understand  that  Chairwoman  Magnotta  will  not  be  able  to  testify,"  he 
said . 

"Perhaps  after  some  discussions  between  now  and  then,  she  will  be  able 
to  testify  briefly  and  talk  about  her  tribe's  views  and  concerns." 

Despite  the  opposition,  Lumbee  leaders  remain  optimistic. 

"Things  look  very  encouraging,  and  we  hope  all  goes  well,"  said  Dacobs, 
the  tribal  administrator . "One  of  the  things  we  are  extremely  happy  about 
is  how  both  our  senators  have  led  us  this  far.  They  are  committed  to 
helping  us  get  this  discrimination  stopped  and  we  are  grateful." 

Packing  up  the  campsite  late  Sunday,  the  family  is  preparing  for  next 
year,  with  plans  for  tie  dye  parties  and  new  additions  to  their  tent  city. 

"You  need  this.  It  comes  and  then  you  can't  wait  for  next  year," 
Dragicevich  said.  "You  wash  the  dirt  off  and  you're  ready  for  more." 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (NC)  Observer. 
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Lumbees  clash  with  Cherokee  at  Senate  hearing 
Duly  13,  2006 

The  Lumbee  Tribe  of  North  Carolina  made  yet  another  plea  for  federal 
recognition  on  Wednesday  but  faced  opposition  from  the  powerful  Cherokee 
lobby. 

After  more  than  a century  of  petitioning  for  full  status,  the  Lumbees 
are  in  legal  limbo  due  to  a special  act  of  Congress  passed  during  the 


termination  era.  The  1956  law  identified  the  Lumbees  as  Indians  but  denied 
them  treatment  as  a federally  recognized  tribe. 

"In  1956,  Congress  finally  did  pass  an  act  for  the  Lumbees,  but  he  gave 
with  one  hand  and  took  with  the  other  hand,"  Lumbee  Chairman  Jimmy  Goins 
told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  recounting  attempts  as  far  back 
as  1888  to  gain  recognition. 

S.660,  the  Lumbee  Recognition  Act,  would  repeal  the  part  of  the  1956 
that  effectively  terminated  the  tribe.  The  bill  is  sponsored  by  North 
Carolina's  two  senators,  both  of  whom  appeared  at  the  hearing  yesterday  to 
support  the  Lumbees. 

"Their  legitimacy  has  been  established  time  and  time  again,"  Sen. 
Elizabeth  Dole  (R)  testified. 

But  significant  opposition  to  the  bill  comes  from  some  of  the  most 
politically  active  and  prominent  tribes  in  the  country.  The  Eastern  Band 
of  Cherokee  Indians,  North  Carolina's  sole  recognized  tribe,  the  Cherokee 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  also 
from  Oklahoma,  are  fighting  the  measure. 

Along  with  the  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes,  the  Cherokees  say  the 
Lumbees  should  go  through  the  federal  recognition  process  established  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Cherokees  support  a rival  measure,  H.R. 
4171,  that  would  clear  the  way  for  the  BIA  to  review  a petition  the 
Lumbees  filed  in  1980. 

"The  question  we  ask  is  whether  the  Lumbees  want  to  avoid  the 
administrative  process  because  it  is  unfair,  or  because  they  know  it  will 
truly  examine  the  factual  issues  about  Lumbee  tribal  identity,"  said 
Eastern  Cherokee  Chief  Michell  Hicks. 

Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arizona),  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  opposes 
legislative  recognition  as  a general  policy.  But  he  pointed  out  that  the 
Lumbee  act  was  passed  during  the  termination  era,  "a  time  when  many  of  our 
Indian  tribes  were  not  treated  fairly." 

In  questioning  Hicks,  McCain  also  noted  that  the  Eastern  Band  gained 
recognition  through  an  act  of  Congress.  Several  members  of  USET,  including 
some  of  the  most  wealthiest  in  the  nation,  were  recognized  by  legislative 
means  as  well. 

Sen.  Richard  Burr  (R),  a member  of  the  committee  and  a co-sponsor  of  S. 
660,  carefully  treaded  on  the  inter-tribal  dispute  when  he  questioned  R. 

Lee  Fleming,  the  head  of  the  BIA's  Office  of  Federal  Acknowledgment. 

Fleming  responded  that  he  is  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

Fleming's  testimony  on  S.660  essentially  supported  the  Cherokee  view 
that  the  Lumbees  should  go  through  the  BIA  process.  "At  a minimum. 

Congress  should  amend  the  1956  act  to  afford  the  Lumbee  Indians  the 
opportunity  to  petition  for  tribal  status,"  he  told  the  committee. 

But  even  though  the  Lumbee  petition  was  submitted  in  1980,  the  tribe 
will  have  to  wait  a decade,  if  not  longer,  for  an  answer,  Fleming  said. 
Several  other  groups  are  ahead  of  the  Lumbees  and  are  given  priority  in 
the  BIA's  process. 

The  Lumbees,  with  about  53,000  members,  outnumber  the  10,000-member 
Eastern  Cherokee  Band,  and  though  the  Lumbees  have  the  support  of  the 
state's  two  senators,  the  Eastern  Cherokees  are  well  connected.  Their 
Congressman  is  Rep.  Charles  Taylor  (R),  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 4171  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Appropriations  subcommittee,  which  handles 
funding  for  all  Indian  programs. 

In  his  testimony,  Hicks  raised  the  funding  issue  and  said  Lumbee 
recognition  would  draw  funds  away  from  other  tribes. 

Flush  with  gaming  revenues,  the  Eastern  Cherokee  are  a major  political 
and  economic  powerhouse  in  their  region.  Combined  with  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
the  second-largest  tribe  in  the  nation  and  another  big  political  player, 
the  Cherokee  lobby  represents  a huge  force  that  poses  big  hurdles  for  the 
Lumbees . 

The  Cherokee  influence  was  evident  at  a House  Resources  Committee 
hearing  in  April  2004,  when  several  members.  Democrat  and  Republican,  were 
unwilling  to  back  Lumbee  recognition  even  though  some  had  done  so  in  the 
past.  The  Eastern  Cherokees  have  increased  their  lobbying  efforts  in 
recent  years  and  have  scored  several  legislative  coups. 

But  with  the  help  of  the  Arlinda  Locklear,  a tribal  member  and  attorney 


who  used  to  work  for  Patton  Boggs,  the  number  one  lobby  firm  in  Washington, 
the  Lumbees  have  won  converts  as  well.  One  of  those  is  Burr,  who  now 
supports  Lumbee  recognition  even  though  he  had  signed  onto  a previous 
version  of  Taylor's  BIA  process  bill  when  he  served  in  the  House. 
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Our  View:  Life  and  death  in  Robeson  are  the  business  of  both  a tribe  and 
a state. 

Duly  11,  2006 

Lumbees  are  not  responsible  for  all  of  Robeson  County's  violence,  and  are 
responsible  for  much  that  is  good.  But  a tribe  that  hopes  to  win  full 
federal  recognition  in  the  months  ahead  is  wise  to  home  in  on  a 
startlingly  high  homicide  rate. 

The  rate  - 27.1  cases  per  100,000  people  versus  5.5  cases  per  100,000, 
nationwide,  for  all  races  - is  high  enough  that  it  suggests  something  more 
serious  than  a statistical  twitch.  And  the  most  unflinching  analysis  comes 
from  among  the  Lumbees.  Tribal  Administrator  Leon  Dacobs  called  it  "a 
large  problem  within  the  tribe."  It  is  not,  he  added,  "just  a law 
enforcement  problem.  It  is  a family  and  tribal  situation."  Other  tribal 
leaders  have  taken  it  seriously  enough  that  meetings  with  local  and  state 
officials  have  been  held. 

One  local  official,  Lumberton  Police  Chief  Robert  Grice,  noting  the  high 
percentage  of  killings  involving  drugs,  warned:  "In  order  to  have  an 
impact  on  the  homicide  rate,  we  will  have  to  do  something  about  drugs  and 
more  resources  to  deal  with  the  aftermath  of  drug  use."  But  drugs  can  be 
found  in  any  community.  Do  Lumbees  account  for  a disproportionate  share  of 
drug  abuse  and/or  drug  trafficking  in  Robeson?  The  same  sort  of  question 
arises  when  the  subject  turns  to  poverty  or  domestic  friction. 

Another  statistic  is  no  less  alarming  than  the  murder  rate:  In  almost  a 
third  of  the  homicides  investigated  by  the  Robeson  County  Sheriff's  Office 
last  year,  both  killer  and  accused  were  Lumbee. 

Fortunately,  the  tribe  has  been  working  with  the  state  Office  of 
Minority  Health  and  Health  Disparities.  A grant  request  was  written  and 
approved.  A study  of  homicides  and  other  problems  is  in  prospect,  and  the 
movers  and  shakers  hope  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Pembroke  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill  to  develop  a proper  plan  of 
action . 

That's  good  news,  but  one  more  number  remains:  $30,000.  This  grant  is 
for  organization  and  planning.  Carrying  out  whatever  plan  emerges  will 
require  a lot  more  than  that.  The  tribe,  the  county,  state  health 
officials  and,  if  necessary,  the  legislature  itself  should  expect  to  make 
the  necessary  investment.  Lives  are  at  stake. 

"It  won't  make  a dent  in  the  problem,"  Dacobs  noted,  "unless  the  entire 
tribe  buys  into  the  situation  of  respecting  each  other  and  unity." 

That  holds  true,  too,  for  the  much  larger  community  in  which  the  tribe 
lives . 
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A State-Recognized  Indian  Tnibe  fon  Hawaii? 

By  Andnew  Walden 
Dune  10,  2006 

Aften  the  thumping  defeat  of  the  Akaka  Bill  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  State  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affains  (OHA)  is  debating  'Plan  B'  methods  to 
cneate  a Hawaiian  tnibe. 

While  Senatons  Dan  Inouye  (D-HI)  and  Dan  Akaka  (D-HI)  pledge  to  bning 
the  Akaka  Bill  back  fon  a vote  next  session,  a "Nation  Building  Pnoposal 
to  the  Tnustees"  published  in  the  HawaiiReponten.com  on  Dune  28th 
indicates  that  aften  6 yeans  of  attempts,  OHA  is  no  longen  going  to 
continue  waiting  fon  the  Akaka  Bill. 

Instead,  the  document,  "Hooulu  Lahui  Aloha  - To  Raise  a Beloved  Nation" 
outlines  a non-Akaka  stnategy  pattenned  on  state-necognized  Indian  tnibes. 

The  OHA  document,  labeled  "dnaft-confidential",  outlines  six  steps 
ending  with  "convening  of  a nepnesentative  govenning  entity".  These  ane 
followed  by  a seventh  step;  "Negotiating  the  tnansfen  of  Hawaiian  assets 
to  the  Native  Hawaiian  Govenning  Entity".  An  eighth  step  envisions  funthen 
effonts  to  win  fedenal  necognition  as  a tnibe.  Without  fedenal  necognition 
the  tnibal  govennment  is  unlikely  to  succeed  in  shielding  Kamehameha 
schools  and  othen  Hawaiians-only  entitlements  fnom  fedenal  lawsuits 
alleging  nacial  discnimination . Also  thene  is  also  no  pnecedent  fon  a 
state  tnibe  to  onga 

The  Supneme  Count  decision  in  Rice  v Cayetano  pnesents  a mone  immediate 
obstacle.  In  this  landmank  1999  nuling,  the  Supneme  Count  invalidated  the 
use  of  a Hawaiians-only  voten  noil  in  OHA  elections  and  the  nestniction  of 
candidate  eligibility  to  only  those  with  Hawaiian  ancestny. 

The  document  states:  "...Hawaiian  delegate  elections  will  not  be 
considened  State  elections  since  no  State  funds  will  be  utilized,  it  will 
still  behoove  us  to  follow  the  vanious  legal  pnecedents  which  have  been 
established  concenning  elections  to  avoid  legal  challenges  in  the  futune." 

If  this  is  an  attempt  to  dodge  Rice  by  claiming  the  elections  ane  not 
State  of  Hawaii  elections,  it  is  a pnetty  thin  dodge.  The  document  itself 
is  evidence  that  state  funds  ane  being  used  to  onganize  the  elections. 

Anothen  possibility  is  that  elections  will  be  open  to  all  Hawaii  votens, 
as  OHA  elections  cunnently  ane.  If  so,  that  would  bning  into  question 
exactly  what  it  is  that  is  being  onganized,  since  the  electonate  and 
candidates  ane  not  nestnicted  to  membens  of  the  punponted  Hawaiian  'tnibe. 

Thene  is  nothing  in  the  document  which  indicates  this  will  be  OHA's  plan 
OHA,  howeven  is  a State  of  Hawaii  body,  elected  by  the  entine  electonate 
of  the  State  and  led  by  elected  officials  of  any  nacial  backgnound. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  onganizing  a nacially-defined  subsection  of  the 
population  into  a tnibe  whethen  they  want  it  on  not.  The  Kau  Inoa 
negistnation  list  is  claimed  by  OHA  to  have  "appnoximately  50,000 
negistnants"  as  of  Dune,  2006,  "including  individuals  who  ane... unden  the 
age  of  18  yeans . " 

Acconding  to  the  document,  Kau  Inoa  will  fonm  the  electonate  fon  the 
Hawaiian  tnibe.  A timeline  is  pnoposed  wonking  towands  a Hawaiian 
Constitutional  Convention  which  will  nun  fnom  Dune  11,  2007  to  Septemben 
14,  2007,  conveniently  missing  the  2007  legislative  session. 

Acconding  to  OHA's  timeline,  Kau  Inoa  will  close  negistnation  Apnil  7, 
2007.  While  Kau  Inoa  tnibal  negistnation  continues,  appontionment  of 
Constitutional  Convention  Delegate  distnicts  will  be  conducted  stanting 
August  1,  2006  until  Novemben  15,  2006.  The  deadline  fon  candidates  to 
file  to  nun  fon  delegate  to  the  Hawaiian  Constitutional  Convention  is 
Danuany  17,  2007.  Elections  fon  delegates  will  occun  thnee  months  laten, 
Apnil,  21,  2007. 

Fifty  thousand  out  of  401,000  Hawaiians  is  not  exactly  a nousing  mandate 
fon  tnibal  govennment,  but  Kau  Inoa  is  not  an  effont  to  negisten  eveny 
Hawaiian  - just  those  who  suppont  establishing  a govennment  on  believe 


that  signing  up  will  give  them  an  edge  in  claiming  some  future  benefits. 

The  Kau  Inoa  registration  form  reads  in  part:  "The  Native  Hawaiian 
Registration  Form  should  be  completed  by  Native  Hawaiians  who  would  like 
to  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  Native  Hawaiian  government."  A poll 
conducted  for  the  Grassroot  Institute  of  Hawaii  in  Dune,  2006  shows  59.5  % 
support  for  the  Akaka  Bill  among  native  Hawaiians. 

OHA's  Numbers  Game 

In  its  document,  OHA  plays  a strange  little  number  game  in  order  to  make 
the  50,000  seem  larger  than  it  is.  Of  401,000  Hawaiians  about  240,000  are 
living  in  Hawaii  and  161,000  living  on  the  mainland.  OHA's  numbers  ignore 
Hawaiians  living  outside  Hawaii  and  start  with  a 2000  census  figure  of  177 
328  Hawaiians  over  age  18  living  in  Hawaii.  From  this  they  extrapolate 
potential  registration  numbers  of  118,378  based  on  66.7%  voter 
registration  levels  in  the  population  of  Hawaii  as  a whole. 

From  that  number  they  again  extrapolate  another  66.7%  voter 
participation  leaving  78,891  ballots  expected  to  be  cast.  This  number 
doesn't  look  half  bad  compared  to  "approximately"  (OHA-speak  for  "less 
than")  50,000  Kau  Inoa  registrants  - including  those  under  age  18.  All  one 
need  do  is  forget  about  the  Hawaiians  living  outside  Hawaii,  forget  the 
unknown  number  of  minors  on  the  Kau  Inoa  rolls,  forget  about  the  native 
Hawaiians  who  do  not  support  the  Akaka  Bill  and  forget  about  the  fact  that 
78,891  is  only  19.7%  of  401,000  and  then  "almost  50,000"  almost  looks  good 

The  fact  that  Hooulu  Lahui  Aloha  is  a "confidential"  nation-building 
proposal  "to  the  Trustees"  says  it  all.  As  long  as  OHA  has  the  nearly- 
unanimous  backing  of  Hawaii's  political  class,  participation  by  actual 
Hawaiians  is  secondary. 

With  a state-recognized  tribe  likely  unable  to  protect  Hawaiian 
entitlements  against  court  challenges  to  their  constitutionality  why  would 
OHA  go  forward?  One  reason  comes  from  Senator  Dan  Inouye  (D-HI) . 

Inouye's  office  indicates  that  the  Senate  has  appropriated  more  than  $1. 
2 billion  for  Native  Hawaiian  programs  over  the  past  26  years.  Inouye's 
total  of  federal  pork  is  equal  to  about  $3000  for  every  Hawaiian,  but  in 
this  spoils  system,  'trustees'  are  more  equal  than  other  Hawaiians. 

In  Inouye's  scheme  of  things,  a native  Hawaiian  'tribal'  government  is 
just  one  more  excuse  to  feed  taxpayer  dollars  into  Hawaii's  oligarchic 
state-capitalist  economy. 

State  recognized  tribes  are  usually  allotted  very  limited  land,  benefits 
and  other  assets,  but  much  more  could  be  on  offer  from  the  State  of  Hawaii 
It  is  possible  that  ownership  of  as  much  as  one-fifth  of  all  "ceded  lands" 
- former  property  of  the  government  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  which  passed 
to  the  Hawaii  Republic,  then  to  the  US  federal  government  and  in  1959  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii  --could  be  transferred  to  a Hawaiian  tribe  by  the 
state.  OHA  already  receives  1/5  of  the  revenues  of  the  ceded  lands  every 
year.  Between  federal  and  state  pork,  land  ownership  and  development  deals 
the  income  possibilities  for  a state  tribe  are  enough  to  make  even  the 
greediest  and  most  ambitious  professional  "trustee"  blush. 

Hawaiian  Lumbees? 

State  recognized  Indian  tribes  operate  in  a little  known  grey  area  of 
Indian  law  with  few  legal  precedents  and  under  varying  state  laws.  In 
Hawaii  state  law  there  is  no  precedent  at  all.  Lack  of  clear  legal 
precedent  creates  a playground  for  corrupt  politicians  and  their  many 
friends  in  the  judiciary. 

The  largest  state  tribe  is  the  Lumbee  Tribe  of  North  Carolina.  With  over 
40,000  members,  the  Lumbees  have  been  recognized  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  since  1885  but  are  still  denied  full  federal  recognition  as  a 
tribe . 

One  issue  surrounding  challenges  to  federal  recognition  of  the  Lumbee  is 
whether  they  are  truly  an  Indian  tribe  or  whether  they  are  a community 
descended  from  an  Indian  tribe  (the  Cheraw  or  Cherokee  of  South  Carolina) 
which  then  evolved  into  a refuge  for  escaped  slaves,  free  blacks  and  any 
other  people  over  the  last  150  years  who  were  on  the  outs  with  the  North 
and  South  Carolina  slave-owning  Democrat  elite,  the  Confederate 
dictatorship,  or  the  Democrats'  Dim  Crow  system  of  segregation. 


Civil  Rights  After  86  Years  of  Shooting  at  Democrats 

Lumbee  formed  the  nucleus  of  a community  which  resisted  the  Democrats 
system  of  slavery  until  slavery's  Civil  War  defeat  in  1865.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  and  during  Reconstruction , armed  Lumbee  guerillas 
fought  Confederate  and  ex-Confederate  Democrat  planters  who  were 
attempting  to  steal  Indian  landowners'  property  and  force  Indian  men  into 
indentured  servitude.  This  conflict  is  known  as  the  Henry  Berry  Lowrie  War. 
Eighty  six  years  after  the  Lowrie  War  ended,  as  many  as  1,000  armed  Lumbee 
men  shot  up  a 1958  rally  of  the  terrorist  wing  of  the  Democrat  Party,  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

By  1964  the  civil  rights  movement  had  made  it  impossible  for  Democrats 
to  maintain  the  support  of  white  southerners  as  a voting  bloc  by 
sustaining  segregation.  Him  Crow  segregation  collapsed.  In  order  to 
replace  their  lost  white  dependency  voters  Democrats  enacted  the  mis-named 
"Great  Society"  programs  in  order  to  build  a new  dependency  base  (at 
taxpayer  expense)  among  the  victims  of  their  former  dependents. 

In  1968,  ten  years  after  they  shot  up  the  Klan  rally,  the  Lumbee  got 
federally  funded  social  services  programs  under  the  newly-formed  "Lumbee 
Regional  Development  Association,  Inc.  (LRDA)"  Notably  the  LRDA  describes 
its  goal  in  non-racial  terms  as  working  "aggressively  to  improve  services 
for  members  of  the  Lumbee  River  community." 

The  evolution  of  the  Lumbee  community  from  a group  of  displaced  Indian 
families  to  a center  of  resistance  to  Democrat  slavers  and  segregationists 
to  a means  of  distributing  social  services  benefits  poses  some  of  the  same 
legal  and  historical  issues  as  native  Hawaiian  recognition.  Are  the  Lumbee 
really  an  Indian  tribe  - or  a socio-political  'tribe'?  These  issues  are  at 
the  core  of  why  the  Lumbee  have  not  been  federally  recognized. 

Ethnicity  Becomes  an  Ideology 

Ion  Osorio,  taro  protester  and  chair  of  the  UH  Manoa  Department  of 
Hawaiian  Studies  calls  for  the  Hawaiian  Nation  to  include  the  "activist 
community".  In  a recent  OHA  infomercial  touting  the  need  to  pass  the  Akaka 
Bill,  OHA  Chair  Apoliona  suggested  that  a future  Hawaiian  Nation  would  be 
open  to  non-Hawaiians . 

The  Lumbee,  including  enemies  of  racism  in  the  Democrat  South,  were  a 
community  of  progressive  freedom  fighters  who  understood  the  importance  of 
the  Second  Amendment  to  the  US  Constitution  and  knew  where  to  aim  their 
guns. 

A future  Hawaiian  Nation,  if  politically  selected  to  include  those  from 
the  'activist  community',  would  be  an  agent  for  the  destruction  of 
Hawaiian  culture  and  the  evisceration  of  a Hawaiian  nation  in  order  to 
transform  it  into  a tool  of  an  anti-American  ideological  agenda  cooked  up 
at  UH  Manoa. 

Their  paradigm?  Ward  Churchill,  a 100%  non-Indian  person  who  is  still 
held  up  as  an  Indian  spokesperson  by  UH  Manoa  ethnic  studies  professors  in 
spite  of  lying  about  his  ancestry  to  get  ahead  in  academia  and  steal 
affirmative  action  preferences  reserved  for  real  Indians. 

In  the  view  of  the  UH  academic  Marxist  taxpayer  funded  'activist 
community',  ethnicity  is  an  ideology.  If  you  have  the  right  ideology,  you 
can  become  any  ethnicity  you  wish.  On  the  other  hand,  actual  Indians  (or 
Hawaiians  or  African  Americans  for  that  matter)  who  dare  to  challenge 
'politically  correct'  dogma  are  personally  attacked  in  terms  once  used  by 
the  Klan  and  labeled  sell-outs.  The  transformation  of  Hawaiian  ethnicity 
into  an  ideology  would  be  the  end  of  the  Hawaiian  people. 

Like  the  Lumbee,  Hawaiians  did  not  proceed  directly  from  tribal  society 
to  a recognized  tribe  with  a reservation.  King  Kamehameha  instead  unified 
the  islands  and  chose  to  form  a modern  Kingdom.  The  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
adopted  modern  ways  including  individual  ownership  of  private  property, 
advanced  technologies,  a postal  system,  a national  currency,  international 
trade,  and  diplomatic  relations  with  other  nations  around  the  world. 

Connected  to  its  modernization,  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  also  chose  to  admit 
non-Hawaiians  as  equal  subjects  and  even  as  high  level  officials. 

Because  of  King  Kamehameha 's  wisdom  and  all  of  the  history  which  has 
occurred  since  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook,  native  Hawaiians  have  the 
greatest  degree  of  political  liberty,  personal  independence  and  freedom 


and  highest  standard  of  living  of  any  Polynesian  group.  Since  a state 
tribe  will  not  be  able  to  defend  Kamehameha  Schools  or  Hawaiian  Homelands 
against  'the  lawsuits'  it  is  a mystery  why  anybody  not  personally 
benefiting  from  pork  and  corruption  would  want  to  trade  the  modern 
Hawaiian  lifestyle  for  a mid-Pacific  Indian  reservation. 

If  OHA  goes  through  with  its  plan,  this  is  where  they  will  be  leading 
Hawaiians  over  the  next  14  months. 

Hooulu  Lahui  Aloha  - To  Raise  a Beloved  Nation 
Andrew  Walden  is  Editor  of  the  Hilo,  Hawaii-based  Hawaii  Free  Press. 

He  may  be  contacted  at  mailto:hfpeditor@email.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Hawaii  Reporter , Inc. 
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The  real  winners  in  Mexico 

No  matter  who  the  Federal  Electoral  Tribunal  declares  winner  in  Duly  2's 
contested  presidential  election,  the  power  will  belong  to  someone  else. 

By  Dick  D.  Reavis 
Salon . com 
Duly  10,  2006 

MEXICO  CITY  - When  Andre's  Manuel  Lo'pez  Obrador,  leftist  candidate  and 
ostensible  loser  of  Mexico's  still  contested  presidential  election,  called 
a rally  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Zocalo,  Mexico  City's  main  square, 
300,000  people  answered.  It  was  three  times  the  turnout  for  the  biggest 
rally  held  by  his  rival  and  the  declared  winner  of  the  election,  Felipe 
Caldero'n.  The  crowd  greeted  Lo'pez  Obrador's  claims  that  Caldero'n's 
rightist  allies  stole  the  election  with  a chant  of,  "Andre's,  hang  on,  the 
people  are  rising!"  As  the  rally  dispersed,  the  crush  was  so  intense  that 
a more  common  cry  was,  "Don't  push,  there  are  children  here!" 

Official  results,  however,  put  Caldero'n  and  his  PAN  party  ahead  of 
Lo'pez  Obrador  by  about  the  number  of  people  gathered  in  the  Zocalo. 

Lo'pez  Obrador  presented  his  formal  protest  of  the  final  tally  to  the 
Federal  Electoral  Tribunal  on  Sunday,  Duly  9,  the  day  after  the  Zocalo 
rally,  but  soothsayers  in  all  three  of  Mexico's  major  parties  still  expect 
the  Tribunal  to  declare  Caldero'n  the  winner. 

Yet  no  matter  how  the  Tribunal  ultimately  rules,  neither  Lo'pez  Obrador 
nor  Caldero'n  will  win  the  power  he  seeks.  The  real  winners  of  the  Duly  2 
presidential  election  are  the  Televisa  and  Azteca  television  networks,  the 
Institutional  Revolutionary  Party,  or  PRI,  which  ran  Mexico  from  1929  to 
2000,  and  Subcomandante  Marcos,  the  leftist  guerrilla  turned  pop  culture 
icon . 

Television  was  an  obvious  winner,  and  in  Mexico  TV  means  the  twin 
behemoths  Televisa  and  Azteca.  The  PAN  spent  $68  million  for  70,000 
commercial  spots,  about  $4.50  for  each  of  the  15  million  votes  Caldero'n 
received.  The  poorly  capitalized  Democratic  Revolutionary  Party,  Lo'pez 
Obrador's  party,  spent  half  Caldero'n  and  PAN's  total  for  a nearly 
identical  number  of  votes,  while  the  PRI  burned  through  $40  million  for 
fewer  than  10  million  votes.  Half  the  Mexican  population  lives  on  less 
than  $10  a day.  If  the  Mexican  population  remains  evenly  split  between 
three  competitive  parties,  the  networks  will  continue  to  reap  the  benefits 
in  coming  elections. 

The  party  that  came  in  third,  the  PRI,  also  came  out  a winner.  It  will 


now  hold  few  important  national  offices,  but  its  stamp  on  Mexican  politics 
endures.  The  PRI,  which  once  ran  Mexico  as  single-party  state,  still  makes 
the  rules  by  which  the  other  parties  play  the  game. 

Part  of  that  dominance  is  purely  cultural,  as  was  evident  on  Sunday, 

Dune  25,  when  Caldero'n  held  his  traditional  cierre,  or  closing  rally,  in 
Mexico  City. 

The  PAN  would've  preferred  to  stage  the  finale  elsewhere,  both  because 
it  advocates  the  decentralization  of  Mexican  life  and  because  its  strength 
lies  in  the  nation's  north  and  west.  But  during  its  71  years  in  power,  the 
PRI  always  staged  everything  in  Mexico  City,  making  it  unthinkable  for  any 
party  to  close  a political  campaign  anywhere  else. 

The  PRI  also  always  did  everything  over-the-top,  citing  Aztec  tradition, 
and  the  austere,  conservative  PAN  was  forced  to  follow  suit.  Since  Mexico 
City  is  PRD  territory,  the  PAN  had  to  import  supporters  to  fill  the  100, 
000-seat  Azteca  soccer  stadium,  bussing  in  bodies  from  the  provinces,  even 
flying  in  volunteers  from  the  Yucatan.  A soap  opera  star,  a dozen  bands, 
and  a pro  wrestler  named  the  Blue  Demon  provided  the  entertainment,  before 
Caldero'n  delivered  a 40-minute  speech  with  the  aid  of  a radio  receiver 
strapped  to  his  body.  Blue,  white  and  orange  balloons  flooded  the  stadium, 
and  cannons  shot  confetti  into  the  sky. 

More  important  than  symbols,  however,  the  PRI  also  won  a share  of  power. 
No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  any  ballot  recount,  the  Mexican  Congress 
will  be  almost  evenly  divided  between  the  PAN  and  PRD.  In  the  500-seat 
lower  house,  the  PAN  will  have  210  seats,  the  PRD  163,  and  the  PRI  113. 
Because  any  coalition  between  the  PAN  and  the  PRD  is  inconceivable,  the 
PRI  will  have  the  swing  vote. 
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Band  ends  blockade  of  highway  near  Regina 
CBC  News 
Duly  11,  2006 

An  aboriginal  band  near  Regina  has  ended  a roadblock  on  a provincial 
highway  it  had  set  up  earlier  in  the  week  in  a bid  to  force  the  federal 
government  to  return  fiscal  powers  it  took  away  six  years  ago. 

On  Sunday,  the  Muscowpetung  First  Nation  set  up  the  Highway  27,  a road 
northeast  of  Regina  that  connects  the  communities  of  Cupar  and  Edenwold, 
an  RCMP  official  said. 

Earlier  Tuesday,  Chief  Todd  Cappo  said  band  members  planned  to  continue 
blocking  the  highway  until  the  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  returned 
management  of  the  reserve,  about  65  kilometres  northeast  of  Regina,  to  the 
band  itself. 

A third  party  now  oversees  the  $2.5  million  the  band  receives  in  federal 
funding  for  services  and  programs.  Twelve  Saskatchewan  bands  are  under 
third-party  management. 

"We're  a sovereign  people,  a sovereign  nation.  We  have  the  right  to 
govern  our  own  people.  And  the  government  of  Canada  has  a responsibility 
to  fulfill  that  agreement  and  provide  the  funding,"  Cappo  told  CBC  TV  News 


in  Regina. 

Late  Tuesday,  Cappo  and  the  government  said  they  had  reached  an 
agreement  and  that  they  will  work  with  the  Department  of  Indian  and 
Northern  Affairs  to  take  control  back. 

"I  feel  I'm  more  comfortable  now,"  Cappo  said.  "We've  instructed  the 
band  members  to  remove  the  barricades.  So  as  far  as  the  agreement  right 
now,  I'm  comfortable  enough  to  direct  the  members  to  take  down  the 
barricades . " 

Trevor  Sutter,  spokesman  for  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  in 
Regina,  said  the  band  would  have  to  provide  a detailed  financial  audit  and 
a plan  for  the  future  to  regain  financial  control.  It  has  failed  to 
provide  the  department  with  a consolidated  audit  report  for  its  2004-2005 
fiscal  year. 

"We  have  impose  third-party  management  when  we've  lost  confidence  in  the 
first  nation's  ability  to  manage  that  debt,"  Sutter  said. 

"It's  very  basic  what  we're  asking  from  the  first  nation.  And  we're 
willing  to  work  jointly  with  them  to  help  them  take  the  next  steps,"  he 
said,  adding  the  band  had  been  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  the  department. 
Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Aboriginals  and  anti-logging  activists  are  blocking  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway  near  Kenora,  Ont. 

KENORA,  Ont.  (CP)  - Aboriginals  and  anti-logging  activists  are  block 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Duly  29,  2006 

Western  Cherokee  Kuyegwona/ripe  corn  moon 
Anishnaabe  Aabita-niibino-giizis/raspberry  moon 
Cree  Opaskwuwipizun/moon  when  ducks  begin  to  molt 
Potawatomi  We ' shkitdaminkese/moon  of  the  young  corn 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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o 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Chiapas95-En  Mailing  List;  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Bear  Butte  will  outlast  humanity.  We  didn't  pick  this  mountain;  we 
learned  from  its  energy. 

Rosalie  Little  Thunder,  Lakota 

It  is  important  to  our  elders  what  is  happening  to  our  nation.  We  are 
of  an  age  where  we  don't  know  how  long  we  will  be  here  fighting  for 
our  rights." 

_ Marie  Randall,  Oglala 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 


If  Tribal  Nations  intend  to  maintain  any  degree  of  sovereignty.  Native 
citizens  of  those  Nations  must  continue  to  be  vigilant  in  the  protection 
of  those  rights. 

Thoughout  the  course  of  history  since  contact  there  has  been  one  erosion 
of  right  after  another  as  the  occupation  forces  continue  their  oppression 
of  the  original  citizens  of  Turtle  Island. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  the  pattern  is  consistent  and  the  course 
undeniable. 

- Shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  U.S.  Constitution  gave 
Congress  "plenary"  power  over  all  tribes. 

- Andrew  lackson,  despite  having  his  life  saved  in  the  Battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend  by  Cherokee  Chief  Gulkalaski  (lunaluska),  signed  into 
law  the  Removal  Act  (1831)  that  dashed  all  treaties  and  guarantees  of 
permanent  residence  in  the  homelands  of  many  Eastern  Tribes. 

- The  Dawes  Act  (1887)  was  much  more  than  a census  tool.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  force  assimilation  by  mandating  boarding  schools  like 
Carlisle  for  all  Indian  children. 

- 1953  should  always  be  marked  as  a dark  year  on  any  Indian  calendar. 

It  signaled  the  congressional  resolution  known  as  termination.  The 
intent  was  to  end  all  subsistance  to  Indian  Nations  and  disolve  those 
nations  as  political  and  governing  entities.  In  fact  many  reservations 
were  broken  up  under  this  policy. 

- A fundamental  principle  of  government  is  that  Governments  do  not  tax 
other  Governments,  yet  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1988 
permits  that  very  action  by  State  Governments  over  Tribal  Governments 
within  their  geographical  boundaries  that  attempt  to  provide  income 
for  their  citizens  through  casinos  and  other  gaming  venues. 

A sovereign  government  is  not  required  to  commit  all  lands  it  wishes  to 
be  part  of  its  territory  to  the  management  of  another  government,  then 
stand  by  as  that  government  openly  "loses"  resources  it  is  purportedly 
holding  as  trustee.  And  a sovereign  government  does  not  then  have 
recourse  only  to  the  courts  of  the  country  stealing  its  property  and 
resources  for  redress. 

What  the  very  abbreviated  timeline  above  verifies  is  that  none  of  our 
rights  may  ever  be  taken  for  granted.  Each  has  been  fought  for,  and  each 
has  been  attacked  by  the  dominant  society.  ...  and  the  war  is  far  from 
over. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A.  ===w=w=== 
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- Congress  reauthorizes 
Voting  Rights  Act 
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New  documentary  examines  dwindling  Indian  land  holdings 
By  JODI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
July  22,  2006 

A new  documentary  focuses  on  the  loss  of  tribal  lands  through  120  years 
of  federal  policy  and  how  the  land  loss  affects  American  Indians  today. 

The  78-minute  film,  "American  Indian  Homelands:  Matters  of  Truth,  Honor 
and  Dignity  Immemorial,"  is  narrated  by  ABC  newsman  Sam  Donaldson. 

The  film  was  viewed  by  American  Indians  and  non-Indians  before  its 
release,  drawing  mixed  reaction. 

"The  Indian  focus  groups  that  we  showed  it  to  absolutely  loved  it  and 
thought  every  Indian  should  see  it,"  said  Cris  Stainbrook,  president  of 
the  Indian  Land  Tenure  Foundation  in  Little  Canada,  Minn.  "They  thought  it 
should  be  longer.  "The  non-Indian  groups  got  a lot  out  of  it.  But  their 
first  question  every  time  was,  'Is  this  for  real?  Are  these  really  facts 
behind  this?'  It's  hard  for  people  to  understand  how  you  can  have  an  80- 
acre  piece  of  ground  with  thousands  of  owners." 

The  film  helps  answer  questions  about  the  difficulties  of  economic 
development  on  tribal  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior . 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  structure  of  Indian  land  ownership  on 
reservations  and  you  get  a real  quick  hit  on  why  it's  so  difficult," 

Stainbrook  said. 

"American  Indian  Homelands"  reports  a two-part  story,  effectively 
recounting  the  recent  history  of  Indian  lands.  The  film  reveals  the  voices 


of  those  affected  by  the  land  loss  and  of  those  trying  to  clean  up  messy 
land  deals  that  linger  today. 

In  Dune  1996,  Elouise  Cobell,  a banker  from  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of 
Montana,  filed  the  largest  class-action  suit  ever  brought  against  the 
federal  government.  She  sued  the  interior  department  on  behalf  of  500,000 
landowners  who  didn't  receive  just  compensation  for  leases  and  mineral 
royalties  earned  on  their  holdings. 

"American  Indian  Homelands"  helps  clarify  some  myths.  A lot  of  people, 
Stainbrook  said,  have  a "longstanding  belief  that  every  Indian  gets  a 
government  check." 

"Well,  that  was  their  money  coming  back  to  them  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  for  land  leases,"  he  added. 

The  Cobell  lawsuit  has  its  roots  in  the  Dawes  Act  of  1867,  a federal 
land  policy  that  broke  up  tribal  land  masses  by  creating  individual 
landowners.  Ultimately,  the  act  led  to  the  loss  of  137  million  acres  of 
tribal  land  by  1934. 

The  Burke  Act  is  also  included  among  the  acts  of  Congress  that 
devastated  tribal  land  holdings.  The  act  was  intended  to  protect  land 
holdings  for  25  years  after  land  was  allotted  to  individuals.  But  the  act 
was  more  effective  in  taxing  Indian  land  and  taking  it  away.  Often,  the 
land  was  secretly  taxed.  Indians  would  find  out  they  had  an  unprotected 
land  title,  which  was  then  seized  for  taxes. 

The  "Homelands"  film  explores  how  the  Dawes  and  Burke  acts  have  led  to 
problems  associated  with  such  terms  as  trust  status  and  undivided 
interests . 

"All  those  pieces  that  are  so  foreign  to  non-Indians,"  Stainbrook  said. 
"When  they  see  this  stuff,  a lot  of  people  think  you're  not  telling  the 
truth." 

In  Dune,  the  film's  writer  and  director,  Barry  ZeVan,  received  an 
international  Telly  Award,  a coveted  prize  among  production  companies  for 
outstanding  documentary-making. 

"Homelands"  has  aired  in  metropolitan  markets,  such  as  Minneapolis,  and 
airtime  dates  have  been  scheduled  in  San  Francisco  and  Albuquerque,  N.M.  A 
contract  has  been  signed  to  nationally  distribute  the  video  to  retail 
outlets  around  the  country.  The  film  is  also  becoming  a part  of  curriculum 
and  reference  libraries,  including  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Dartmouth  College  and  Ball  State  University  in  Indiana. 

"Everybody  who  cares  anything  about  American  history,  not  just  Native 
American  history,  has  got  to  see  this  film,"  ZeVan  said.  "It  will  open  a 
lot  of  people's  eyes  and  let  people  realize  all  these  Machiavellian 
actions  that  have  been  taken  against  Native  Americans." 

Others  interviewed  in  the  film  reflect  similar  thoughts. 

"It's  probably  the  saddest  chapter  in  our  long  history,  and  the 
exploitation  of  Native  Americans  continues  today,"  said  Sen.  Dohn  McCain, 
R-Ariz. 

Tom  Daschle,  a former  Democratic  senator  from  South  Dakota,  said:  "Our 
treatment  of  Native  Americans  is  a national  tragedy.  Unfortunately,  it's 
not  a tragedy  with  an  end.  A lot  of  that  tragedy  continues  today.  It's  a 
tragedy  that  has  meant  embarrassment  to  this  country,  but  far  more 
importantly,  a painful  experience  for  Americans  who  deserve  better." 

Added  Tim  Coulter,  director  of  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center  in  Helena: 
"The  federal  government  can  take  Indian  land  at  will  without  compensation. 
The  United  States  can't  do  that  to  anyone  else  except  Indians." 

Dodi  Rave  covers  American  Indian  issues. 

Contact  her  at  jodi.rave@lee.net  or  406-523-5299. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Creek  Nation  Sponsors  Tribal  Summit 
Duly  15,  2006 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - The  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  will  sponsor  a tribal  summit 
with  hopes  of  encouraging  American  Indians  to  vote  in  this  year's  election. 

The  summit  will  be  held  Tuesday  at  the  tribe's  headquarters  north  of 
Okmulgee.  Most  of  the  candidates  in  the  governor's  race  have  agreed  to 
either  attend  or  send  a representative,  said  George  Tiger,  the  speaker  of 
the  nation's  National  Council. 

Other  candidates  in  both  state  and  congressional  races  also  have  been 
invited  to  speak  at  the  summit,  which  should  draw  representatives  from 
about  20  tribes. 

Tiger  said  that  although  American  Indians  have  usually  supported 
Democratic  candidates  in  the  past,  that  might  be  changing,  as  10  of  the  13 
Indians  in  the  state  Legislature  are  Republican. 

Copyright  c.  2006  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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U.S.  Indians  in  pilgrimage  to  Pocahontas'  burial  place 

Visit  to  England  anticipates  observances  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Damestown,  the  oldest  British  settlement  in  the  New  World 
Associated  Press 
Duly  16,  2006 

GRAVESEND,  England  - American  Indians  from  Virginia  have  traveled  to  the 
burial  place  of  Pocahontas  as  part  of  celebrations  marking  next  year's 
400th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Damestown,  the  oldest  English 
settlement  in  the  New  World. 

A delegation  of  50  people  solemnly  filed  into  St.  George's  Church  in  the 
southeastern  English  town  of  Gravesend,  where  Pocahontas  is  buried.  It  was 
a private  ceremony  to  honor  the  princess  who  acted  as  an  ambassador 
between  British  settlers  and  her  Algonquin  kinsmen  in  the  early  17th 
Century. 

"We're  here  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  people  of  England  have 
protected  the  remains  of  Pocahontas-they  have  honored  her  memory,  and  I 
think  they've  just  done  due  diligence,"  said  Chief  Stephen  Adkins  of  the 
Chickahominy  tribe. 

The  moment  was  tinged  with  sadness  for  Adkins,  who  noted  that  when  the 
first  English  settlers  landed  in  1607,  there  were  35  to  40  Virginia 
woodland  tribes. 

"There  are  now  eight,"  he  said. 

The  visit  was  part  of  a series  of  events  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
to  mark  the  anniversary  of  Damestown 's  settlement  in  1607. 

The  Virginia  Indians  said  they  reveled  in  the  chance  to  do  the  journey 
in  reverse-from  the  New  World  to  the  Old-and  to  show  off  their  culture. 

Amid  blustery  summer  winds,  spectators  lined  the  manicured  hedges  of  an 
Elizabethan  manor  at  the  town's  Cobham  Hall  to  watch  as  nine  men  from  the 
delegation-most  swathed  in  fringed  buckskin  tunics,  turkey  feather  bustles 
and  deer  hide  pelts-circled  a drum,  pounding  in  unison  and  singing  the 
names  of  the  tribes. 

The  rest  of  the  delegation  of  men,  women  and  teenagers  formed  pairs, 
marching  and  dancing  around  a fountain  in  the  garden  to  the  beat.  The 
ritual  was  a colorful  focal  point  of  a welcome  ceremony. 


The  tribesmen  presented  local  representatives  with  gifts  from  their  home 
state  including  a traditional  Pamonkey  clay  pot  and  a large  bundle  of 
dried  tobacco  leaves,  the  cash  crop  of  Virginia  that  attracted  English 
investors . 

"It  is  tradition  that  when  you  go  to  visit  an  elder  or  a dignitary,  you 
respect  them  by  bringing  tobacco,  one  of  the  four  sacred  herbs,"  said 
Kevin  Smith,  a member  of  the  Nansemond  tribe.  "It  is  only  fitting  that 
since  we  have  been  welcomed  by  this  country,  that  we  respect  and  honor 
them  in  the  same  way." 

Members  of  the  delegation  also  enjoyed  traditional  English  summertime 
food.  Rappahannock  tribesman  Jacob  Fortune-Deuber , 15,  sat  in  one  of  the 
manor's  libraries  in  a rigid  17th  Century  Windsor  chair  in  his  full 
feather-and-deerskin  regalia,  eating  strawberries  and  cream  out  of  a 
silver  bowl. 

The  delegation  from  Virginia  will  spend  a week  touring  England  and 
discussing  Indian  history  and  culture  as  part  of  the  18-month  Jamestown 
2007  commemoration. 

"It  is  difficult  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  Jamestown 
anniversary  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  its  impact  on 
England,"  English  county  official  Alex  King  said  in  a statement.  "The 
Pocahontas  story  is  known  worldwide,  and  is  an  important  part  of 
Gravesend's  history." 

Historians  have  gleaned  little  factual  information  about  Pocahontas,  but 
the  princess  was  best  known  for  keeping  peace  between  her  kinsmen  and 
British  settlers,  said  William  Rasmussen,  a curator  at  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society  in  Richmond. 

"Everyone  loves  the  great  story  that  she  loved  John  Smith,  but  she  was 
just  a child  when  they  got  there-she  was  only  12  or  13,"  Rasmussen  said. 

"We  only  know  about  a half-dozen  facts  about  her,  but  we  do  know  she  was 
a good  person-she  wanted  to  bring  the  two  peoples  together.  She  had  noble 
motives . " 

English  travelers  arriving  in  1607  Virginia  were  greeted  by  the  Powhatan 
Nation,  a coalition  of  coastal  Virginia  tribes  headed  by  the  powerful 
Chief  Powhatan,  Pocahontas'  father. 

Pocahontas  and  Englishman  John  Rolfe  married  in  1614  after  Pocahontas 
converted  to  Christianity. 

The  marriage  helped  ease  tense  relations  between  the  English  and  the 
Algonquins,  and  in  1616  Pocahontas  traveled  to  England  with  her  husband  to 
help  support  the  New  World  settlement.  She  became  ill  and  died  the  next 
year  at  the  age  of  22. 

Jennifer  Rosinski  can  be  reached  at  jrosinski@globe.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  Chicago  Tribune. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

DATE:  Friday,  July  21,  2006 

CONGRESS  REAUTHORIZES  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

Navajo  Nation  officials  were  pleased  to  hear  that  advocacy  efforts  to 
reauthorize  the  federal  Voting  Rights  Act  had  finally  paid  off  when  the 
U.S.  Senate  voted  98-0  to  reauthorize  the  act  with  no  amendments  on 
July  20,  2006. 

The  bills  H.R.  9 and  S.  2703  were  introduced  to  Congress  on  May  2,  2006. 
The  House  had  sent  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  a vote  of  390-33  on  July  13, 
2006.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  passed  the  bill  18-0  on  July  19, 


which  brought  the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  yesterday. 

The  Office  of  the  Speaker,  as  directed  by  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Committee,  took  the  lead  within  the  Navajo  Nation  to  advocate 
for  the  reauthorization  with  site  visits  to  area  high  schools  and  senior 
citizens  centers. 

"The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee,  by  resolution  IGRAP-23-06, 
supported  the  reauthorization  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  three  key 
provisions,  including  preserving  the  minority  language  assistance  program, 
continuing  the  pre-clearance  requirement  for  states  that  have  historically 
oppressed  certain  voters  and  to  maintain  the  service  of  federal  examiners 
and  observers,"  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  explained. 

"I  want  to  commend  Congress  for  putting  this  important  legislation  on 
the  fast  trac.  This  shows  the  Congress'  commitment  for  preserving  and 
strengthening  voter  rights,"  Speaker  Morgan  said. 

Speaker  Morgan  noted  that  in  precincts  where  large  segments  of  the 
population  do  not  understand  English,  citizens  need  interpreters  and 
explanations  of  materials  to  vote.  He  added  that  pre-clearance 
requirements  ensure  that  unnecessary  restrictions  on  voting  are  not 
imposed  on  citizens  by  requiring  state  and  local  jurisdictions  to  submit 
all  proposed  changes  in  election  laws  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  lustice 
for  review  and  approval.  The  speaker  added  that  the  presence  of  federal 
observers  is  very  important  in  areas  that  have  a documented  history  of 
intimidating  voters. 

"But  is  the  Act  enough?  That's  an  important  question  considering 
Arizona's  new  law  that  requires  identification  at  the  polls.  Our  work 
concerning  Congressional  redistricting  in  the  state  of  Arizona  leaves  the 
Navajo  Nation  in  a convoluted  representative  district,"  the  speaker  said. 

Leila  Help-Tulley,  staff  assistant  with  the  Speaker's  office,  made 
visits  to  educate  Navajo  students  and  senior  citizens  on  the  importance  of 
renewing  the  federal  Act.  Doining  her  for  several  visits  was  Marcus  Tulley 
from  the  Navajo  Board  of  Election  Supervisors.  Help-Tulley  visited  schools 
at  Monument  Valley  in  both  Arizona  and  Utah;  Gallup,  New  Mexico;  Window 
Rock,  Arizona;  Ritchfield,  Utah;  and  South  Sevier,  Utah,  collecting  a 
total  of  2,169  signatures  from  high  school  students.  Letters  were  sent  to 
the  each  of  the  Congressmen  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  representing 
the  respective  areas. 

Help-Tulley  also  visited  senior  citizens  to  advocate  on  the 
reauthorization  at  Pinon,  Arizona;  Sanostee,  New  Mexico;  Two  Grey  Hills, 

New  Mexico;  Tuba  City,  Arizona;  Bodaway/Gap,  Arizona;  Baca,  New  Mexico  and 
at  the  Chinle  Navajo  Area  Agency  on  Aging  meeting  where  people  from 
Chapters  throughout  the  entire  Central  Navajo  Agency  were  represented.  A 
total  of  1,996  signatures  were  collected  and  sent  to  Congress. 

"What  was  interesting  is  that  some  of  our  elderly  were  unable  to  sign 
their  name,  but  they  wanted  to  make  sure  that  their  voice  was  heard  and 
they  left  their  thumbprint,"  Help-Tulley  said.  "They  were  eager  to  make  a 
difference  for  future  generations." 

All  in  all,  4,165  signatures  were  sent  to  Congressional  representatives 
advocating  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  reauthorization . 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  regarding  civil  rights  in  America.  The  Act  was 
enacted  by  Congress  to  address  serious  national  concerns  over  voting 
rights  of  all  people.  Generally,  the  law  was  passed  to  make  it  illegal  for 
states  and  local  governments  to  discriminate  against  people  based  on  race 
and  ethnicity  in  conducting  elections. 

"I  would  like  to  thank  our  Congressional  representatives  who  voted  to 
renew  the  Voting  Rights  Act  with  no  amendments.  Most  of  all,  I would  like 
to  thank  and  commend  our  students  and  elderly  who,  through  their  advocacy, 
ensured  that  our  rights  as  voters  are  protected  for  another  25  years," 
Speaker  Morgan  said,  noting  that  it  is  anticipated  that  President  George  W. 
Bush  will  sign  the  bill  into  law.  "While  there  were  attempts  to  shorten 
the  renewal  period  from  25  years  to  10  years  and  to  remove  the  minority 
language  assistance  provisions  in  the  House,  those  attempts  were 
unsuccessful  and  the  provisions  that  we  prefer  remained  in  the  bill." 
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Lumbees:  BIA  not  an  option 
By  Mark  Locklear  - Staff  writer 
Duly  17,  2006 

PEMBROKE  - The  Lumbee  tribe  has  tried  for  a half  century  to  get  federal 
recognition  and  all  the  benefits  that  are  attached  by  going  through 
Congress.  But  some  say  the  tribe  should  go  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  a longer  and  more  tedious  process,  but  one,  if  begun  long  ago, 
might  have  already  yielded  a result. 

Last  week.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  of  Arizona,  who  seats  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  raised  the  BIA  question  as  Lumbees  made  their 
case  on  Capitol  Hill  for  the  third  time  in  three  years.  BIA  officials  have 
also  argued  that  the  Lumbees  should  go  through  the  administrative  process 
for  recognition  rather  than  rely  on  Congress. 

Arlinda  Locklear,  the  tribe's  attorney  for  federal  recognition,  says  the 
BIA  process  is  too  lengthy,  arbitrary  and  allows  biased  information  to  be 
entered  into  the  record. 

"In  my  mind  the  BIA  is  determined  that  the  Lumbees  shall  not  be 
federally  recognized,"  Locklear  said.  "They  have  opposed  us  for  100  years. 
I think  the  process  is  completely  broken." 

Other  tribes  that  are  opposed  to  federal  recognition  for  the  Lumbees, 
including  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokees,  say  Lumbees  are  bypassing  the 
BIA  because  they  know  they  can't  meet  the  bureau's  muster. 

A tribe  petitioning  for  recognition  through  the  BIA  must  show  that  it  is 
descended  from  a historic  tribe  and  is  a distinct  community  that  has 
continuously  existed  since  the  federal  government  first  acknowledged  a 
political  relationship  with  all  Indian  tribes. 

Tribal  Chief  Dimmy  Goins  said  the  Lumbees  meet  those  requirements . Goins 
said  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  sent  anthropologists  to  Robeson 
County  in  1913,  1914  and  1933  and  they  concluded  that  Lumbees  are  an 
American  Indian  tribe.  The  BIA  is  part  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Goins  said  the  real  blockade  in  the  BIA  process  is  a provision  in  a 1956 

act  that  allowed  North  Carolina  to  recognize  Lumbees,  but  said  the  Lumbees 
could  never  earn  federal  benefits  or  apply  through  the  official  federal 
process . 

Locklear  said  the  Tiwa  Indians  of  Texas  were  subject  to  similar 

legislation  in  1968,  but  Congress  granted  full  recognition  to  the  Tiwas  in 

1987.  She  adds  that  the  Lumbee  tribe  is  the  only  American  Indian  tribe  in 
the  country  that  is  recognized  but  denied  benefits. 

"That  is  not  fair  to  put  us  through  that  process,"  Locklear  said.  "No 
tribe  has  ever  been  put  in  this  legal  limbo  and  then  had  to  go  through  the 
BIA  process." 

Goins  agrees. 

"It  is  very  discriminatory  that  we  would  be  held  to  a different  standard 
than  any  other  tribe,"  he  said. 

Tribal  officials  are  hoping  for  a vote  in  the  Senate  Committee  of  Indian 
Affairs  sometime  this  month.  If  the  bill  escapes  the  committee,  it  would 
then  go  to  the  full  Senate  for  a vote.  It  would  eventually  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  House  and  then  signed  by  the  president. 

Lumbee  leaders  left  the  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  week 
optimistic . 

"I  hope  and  pray  that  the  truth  will  prevail  finally  for  the  Lumbee 
people,"  Goins  said.  "I  call  on  Congress  to  do  the  right  thing  and  give 
our  Lumbee  people  justice." 

If  approved,  the  Lumbees,  the  nation's  ninth  largest  tribe,  would 


receive  as  much  as  $100  million  a year  in  federal  money  for  heath  care, 
education  and  economic  development. 

But  that  could  also  be  part  of  the  problem.  The  Lumbee  tribe,  50,000- 
strong,  would  take  a large  slice  of  federal  dollars  away  from  other  tribes, 
which  helps  explains  the  opposition  from  the  Cherokees. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Robesonian. 
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Dudge  halts  costly  BIA  education  plan  in  Dakotas 
Duly  18,  2006 

A federal  judge  on  Friday  ordered  the  Bush  administration  to  halt  its 
restructuring  of  Indian  education  programs  in  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota . 

In  a 28-page  decision,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Karen  Schreier  said  the 
administration  failed  to  adequately  consult  tribes  and  tribal  schools  in 
the  two  states.  So  the  pending  changes  at  the  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs  must  be  stopped  before  the  tribes  suffer  "irreparable  harm,"  the 
decision  stated. 

Issuing  the  preliminary  injunction,  Schreier  wrote  that  "federal  law  and 
BIA  policy  requires  meaningful  consultation  before  taking  action  that 
affects  Indian  schools.  If  the  restructuring  occurs  without  meaningful 
consultation,  plaintiffs  will  lose  a procedural  right  guaranteed  by 
federal  law  and  BIA  policy." 

The  ruling  only  affects  the  seven  tribes  and  four  tribal  schools  that 
filed  the  lawsuit.  It  doesn't  appear  to  impact  the  education  restructuring 
that  is  taking  place  across  Indian  Country. 

"We  just  got  the  document,"  said  BIA  spokesperson  Nedra  Darling.  "We're 
going  a review  it  and  we're  working  with  the  Dustice  Department." 

Other  tribes  and  schools,  however,  could  try  to  stop  the  changes  in 
their  regions.  Under  a plan  finalized  earlier  this  year,  the 
administration  is  closing  some  reservation  offices,  firing  some  longtime 
employees  and  taking  nearly  $5  million  from  Indian  education  programs  to 
pay  for  the  bureaucratic  shuffle. 

Interior  Department  officials  say  the  restructuring  is  necessary  because 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  students  are  falling  behind.  "Right  now, 
as  an  overall  matter,  two-thirds  of  our  schools  are  failing  to  meet 
standards,"  associate  deputy  secretary  Dim  Cason  said  at  a Senate  hearing 
in  May. 

But  tribal  leaders  who  filed  the  lawsuit  say  the  closure  of  reservation 
offices  and  the  cost  of  the  effort  will  hurt  Indian  students  in  the  long 
run.  "This  restructuring  plan  comes  at  a time  when  BIA  schools  and  tribal 
schools  are  experiencing  severe  budget  constraints  and  the  lack  of  funds 
to  provide  basic  services  to  children,"  said  Harold  Frazier,  the  chairman 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota. 

The  Great  Plains  tribes  are  among  the  most  affected  by  the  OIEP  changes. 
Although  the  region  is  home  to  the  second  largest  concentration  of  Native 
students  and  44  percent  of  high  school  students  attend  BIA  schools,  the 
plans  calls  for  closing  six  education  offices  and  relocating  them  to  urban 
areas  far  from  the  reservation. 

In  the  decision,  Schreier  said  the  tribes  proved  the  restructuring  was 
approved  without  adequate  consultation.  She  cited  a lack  of  information 
the  BIA  presented  about  the  source  of  the  money  being  used  to  pay  for  the 
plan . 

"There  is  evidence  in  the  record  that  indicates  that  plaintiffs  were 
unable  to  meaningfully  comment  on  the  potential  impact  of  the  proposed 
restructuring  on  the  tribes  and  tribal  schools  because  the  BIA  did  not 


inform  the  tribes  that  the  money  for  the  restructuring  would  be 
reprogrammed  from  the  Indian  School  Equalization  Program  (ISEP)  funds  and 
the  Early  Childhood  Development  funds." 

Ed  Parisian,  the  acting  director  of  the  OIEP,  testified  in  court  that 
the  Bush  administration  received  Congressional  approval  to  take  $1.5 
million  from  ISEP,  a program  that  helps  at-risk  students  who  may  be 
underperforming,  and  is  waiting  on  approval  to  take  $3.2  million  from  the 
early  childhood  program  that  former  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  has 
called  a success. 

"Parisian  conceded  that  the  tribes  were  never  informed  that  OIEP  would 
be  requesting  the  reprogramming  of  ISEP  funds  to  pay  for  the 
restructuring, " the  decision  stated. 

In  testimony,  Parisian  also  acknowledged  one  of  the  driving  factors 
behind  the  lawsuit.  He  agreed  that  BIA  schools  are  being  asked  to  meet  the 
mandates  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  without  receiving  additional 
federal  funds. 

Yet  Schreier  said  there  was  little  she  could  do  to  stop  the 
reprogramming  of  BIA  funds.  But  she  said  none  of  the  $4.7  million  in 
question  can  be  used  to  pay  for  the  restructuring  in  North  and  South 
Dakota . 

And  she  agreed  that  closing  the  reservation  offices  and  moving  them  to 
urban  areas  violates  Interior's  rural  preference  policy.  One  of  the  new 
offices  was  to  be  located  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  whose  population 
was  apparently  not  taken  into  account  during  the  development  of  the  plan. 

During  the  hearing  in  May,  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  expressed  concerns  about 
the  plan.  Besides  closing  some  of  the  offices,  the  BIA  is  creating  new 
bureaucratic  positions  whose  pay  will  be  higher  than  education  staff  on 
reservations . 

"I'm  a little  bit  perplexed  when  I hear  that  what  we  need  to  fix  this 
system  is  more  senior  executive  management  staffing,"  Dorgan  said. 

Since  the  ruling  was  issued  as  a preliminary  injunction,  the  Department 
of  Dustice  can  take  it  to  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  includes 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Reservation  fuel  tax  refund  plan  has  few  takers 
DALE  WETZEL 
Associated  Press 
Duly  23,  2006 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - Few  American  Indian  fuel  buyers  used  a new  law  that 
allowed  them  to  request  refunds  of  North  Dakota's  motor  fuels  tax, 
probably  because  of  the  program's  strict  documentation  requirements, 
officials  say. 

Tribal  chairmen  have  suggested  alternatives,  and  a legislative  interim 
committee  on  tribal-state  relations  is  exploring  the  issue.  The  panel's 
chairman  is  Sen.  Bob  Stenehjem,  R-Bismarck,  the  Senate  majority  leader. 

Under  the  law,  most  North  Dakota  Indian  customers  who  buy  fuel  on  their 
tribe's  reservation  may  get  a refund  of  the  state's  23-cents-a-gallon 
motor  fuels  tax.  The  policy  does  not  apply  when  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  is 
bought  off  the  reservation,  or  if  an  Indian  customer  buys  fuel  on  another 
tribe's  reservation. 

Standing  Rock  Sioux  tribal  members  are  not  eligible,  because  most  state 
fuel  tax  revenue  collected  on  the  Standing  Rock  reservation  already  goes 
to  the  tribe,  as  part  of  a state-tribal  agreement  that  took  effect  in 


January  1999.  The  accord  brought  the  tribe  $273,118  in  fuel  tax  revenue 
during  North  Dakota's  last  state  budget  year. 

The  deadline  for  Indian  customers  to  request  refunds  on  fuel  they  bought 
last  year  passed  June  30.  Last  week,  the  Tax  Department  had  processed  98 
claims,  said  Kevin  Schatz,  an  agency  supervisor.  Sixty-five  claims, 
totaling  $13,492  in  refunds,  had  been  paid.  The  smallest  refund  was  $5.47, 
while  the  largest  was  $1,855. 

Some  claims  still  must  be  processed,  Schatz  said.  Others  that  were 
initially  denied  may  be  paid  later  if  the  customer  can  submit  more 
documentation,  he  said. 

Cory  Fong,  the  state  tax  commissioner,  said  the  volume  of  claims  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  newness  of  the  refund  program. 

"We  really  have  very  little  to  compare  it  against,"  he  said.  "This  is  a 
start,  so  it's  hard  for  me  to  say  whether  it's  a small  number  or  a large 
number. " 

Last  year,  the  Legislature  approved  a law  giving  Indian  customers  the 
right  to  ask  for  state  tax  refunds  for  fuel  they  bought  last  year.  It  was 
a response  to  a lawsuit  against  the  Tax  Department  over  state  fuel  tax 
collections  on  North  Dakota's  Indian  reservations. 

In  April,  a state  district  judge  ruled  Indian  customers  could  request 
tax  refunds,  with  interest,  going  back  to  1999,  if  they  could  present 
adequate  documentation  to  the  Tax  Department.  Schatz  said  Friday  the 
agency  has  received  only  a few  refund  requests  for  taxes  paid  before  2005. 

The  refund  procedure  is  similar  to  one  already  followed  by  agricultural 
and  industrial  customers  who  buy  fuel  for  tractors,  heavy  equipment  and 
other  vehicles  used  off  the  road.  Farmers  and  ranchers  account  for  the 
biggest  refund  demand;  through  June,  the  Tax  Department  paid  7,229 
agricultural  claims,  totaling  more  than  $1.35  million. 

One  major  sticking  point  for  Indian  refund  claims  is  a requirement  that 
applications  certify  that  receipts  list  the  state  fuel  tax  as  a separate 
amount . 

When  motorists  anywhere  in  North  Dakota  fill  up,  their  receipts  - 
whether  provided  by  the  station,  or  at  the  pump  itself  - typically  do  not 
list  the  state  tax  separately.  As  a result,  customers  have  to  obtain 
letters  from  gas  stations  where  they  buy  fuel,  attesting  that  the  tax  is 
included  in  the  pump  price. 

Ron  His  Horse  Is  Thunder,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux,  has 
suggested  that  Indian  customers  should  be  able  to  obtain  refunds  at  the 
pump  if  they  display  a tribal  identification  card. 

His  Horse  Is  Thunder  has  also  suggested  that  any  Indian  customer  at  a 
reservation  gas  station  should  be  eligible  for  a refund,  whether  or  not 
they  are  a tribal  member. 

That  change  would  allow  a member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa, 
for  example,  to  get  a fuel  tax  refund  for  gasoline  bought  on  the  Fort 
Berthold  reservation. 

Fong  said  the  Tax  Department  would  be  willing  to  consider  changes  in  how 
the  refund  is  administered.  However,  the  procedure  has  worked  well  for 
agricultural  and  industrial  customers,  he  said. 

"We  have  to  take  that  into  consideration  too,  if  we  are  going  to  make 
changes  because  of  this  new  category  . . . whether  or  not  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  also  make  changes  to  the  refund  process  for  other  users," 
he  said. 

However,  farm  and  industrial  fuel  customers  often  buy  fuel  in  bulk, 
while  Indian  customers  must  keep  track  of  a number  of  small  transactions, 
Fong  said. 

"That's  part  of  the  question,  because  clearly,  industrial  users  and  ag 
producers,  they're  buying  the  bulk  of  their  fuel  in  a different  way  than 
an  individual,"  Fong  said.  "Certainly  we  have  to  look  at  that  to  determine 
whether  a change  is  in  order." 
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Nations  gather  to  protect  sacred  site 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
Duly  17,  2006 

STURGIS,  S.D.  - Hundreds  of  people,  both  American  Indian  and  non-Indian 
supporters,  gathered  recently  at  the  Bear  Butte  to  seek  guidance  and  pray 
for  answers  to  help  stop  the  growth  of  entertainment  venues  that  cater  to 
bikers  by  the  thousands  who  drink  alcohol  in  an  atmosphere  of  loud  music 
and  louder  drag  pipes. 

Bear  Butte  is  sacred  as  a location  to  pray  and  seek  visions;  a sacred 
mountain  where  more  than  30  American  Indian  nations  have  considered  a 
place  to  communicate  with  the  Creator. 

On  Duly  4,  people  from  many  nations  gathered  and  set  up  tents,  campers 
and  tipis  with  the  intent  to  stay  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  until  Aug  4. 
While  there,  the  leaders  expect  to  work  out  their  strategy  to  stop  the 
growth  of  biker  bars,  campgrounds,  entertainment  venues  and  in  general 
bring  a halt  to  the  increased  activity  within  the  earshot  and  sight  of 
those  who  pray  on  the  Mato  Paha,  the  Lakota  word  for  Bear  Butte.  The 
Cheyenne  call  the  mountain  Noahvose. 

Nearly  surrounding  Bear  Butte,  located  in  the  northern  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota  - which  are  also  considered  sacred  - are  campgrounds  that 
also  provide  beer  and  a place  to  party,  concert  venues  and  drag  racing 
parks.  Within  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  is  The  Full  Throttle  Saloon, 
which  is  billed  as  the  world's  largest  biker  bar. 

To  the  north  of  Bear  Butte,  construction  is  now  under  way  on  what  may 
become  the  world's  largest  biker  bar.  The  County  Line.  Owner  Day  Allen, 
who  also  owns  the  Broken  Spoke  Saloon  just  to  the  west  of  the  new 
campground,  boasts  that  future  development  will  create  a 30, 000-seat 
amphitheater  for  world-class  entertainment. 

Allen  has  been  undaunted  by  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  American  Indian 
groups  to  stop  the  expansion  of  campgrounds  and  bars  in  the  area. 

"The  commission  operates  like  it's  about  money,  not  people,"  said  Bruce 
Ellison,  Rapid  City  attorney  who  filed  a lawsuit  on  behalf  of  some  Meade 
County  residents. 

"If  the  court  grants  the  right  to  vote,  it  will  shut  down  the  beer 
license  for  Day  Allen." 

Fighting  the  commission's  decision  in  court  carries  a lot  of  weight. 
Thomas  Van  Norman,  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  attorney  and  tribal  member, 
has  filed  lawsuits  on  behalf  of  the  tribe. 

"They  are  not  accustomed  to  fighting  in  court,"  he  said. 

"We  need  to  connect  people  once  again  with  He  Sapa  [Black  Hills].  We 
need  to  educate  church  groups  and  put  pressure  on  Meade  County,"  Van 
Norman  said. 

He  said  that  people  who  wish  to  have  the  malt  beverage  and  liquor 
licenses  have  not  been  fully  truthful  in  what  was  said  to  the  commission. 

Support  is  coming  from  ranchers  who  reside  in  Meade  County  to  put  a stop 
to  the  expansion  of  biker  bars,  which  cater  to  the  some  600,000  bikers 
that  invade  the  Black  Hills  each  year  for  two  weeks. 

"People  in  Meade  County  have  a lot  of  power.  People  come  in  and  say  that 
now  they  have  the  power  to  hold  their  leaders  accountable. 

"Bear  Butte  will  outlast  humanity.  We  didn't  pick  this  mountain;  we 
learned  from  its  energy,"  said  Rosalie  Little  Thunder,  Lakota  and 
president  of  the  South  Dakota  Peace  and  Dustice  Center. 

Chief  Oliver  Red  Cloud,  Oglala,  said  he  believed  the  ancestors  are  at 
the  mountain.  "They  tell  me  they  are  here.  Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  Gall, 
they  fight  for  us." 

The  elders  have  fought  for  the  peoples'  rights  for  many  years  and  are 
now  turning  the  job  over  to  the  younger  generations. 

"It  is  important  to  our  elders  what  is  happening  to  our  nation.  We  are 


of  an  age  where  we  don't  know  how  long  we  will  be  here  fighting  for  our 
rights/'  said  Marie  Randall,  Oglala  elder. 

Many  of  the  young  people  said  they  would  take  up  the  mantle  and  work  to 
retain  the  culture,  language  and  traditions  and  that  their  efforts  would 
start  at  Bear  Butte  with  the  Gathering  of  Nations. 

The  Cheyenne  revere  Bear  Butte  as  the  location  where  the  people  received 
their  sacred  medicine  bundle. 

Bernard  Red  Cherries,  Cheyenne  Chief  from  the  Elk  Society,  said  he  was 
the  grandson  of  Chief  Little  Wolf  who  came  to  Bear  Butte  on  his  way  home 
after  removal. 

"We  are  not  as  tough  as  our  ancestors  were.  We  have  to  stand  up  for  our 
traditional  ways. 

"When  we  allow  these  people  any  certain  degree  [or  give  an  inch],  they 
want  more,"  Red  Cherries  said. 

People  will  come  in  and  out  of  camp  over  the  month  of  Duly.  On  its  first 
night,  there  were  200  people  in  camp  and  it  is  expected  that  the  numbers 
will  grow  larger  as  rally  time  nears,  according  to  Debra  White  Plume,  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Gathering  of  Nations. 

"We  want  to  keep  this  place  holy,"  White  Plume  said. 

Each  day  those  gathered  will  pray,  conduct  pipe  ceremonies,  pray  in 
sweat  lodges  and  work  out  what  they  must  do  to  preserve  the  sacredness  of 
the  mountain. 

The  gathering  is  being  held  between  the  mountain  and  the  campground.  Rex 
Allen  Smith,  author  of  the  novel  "Moon  of  Popping  Trees"  and  a supporter 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  mountain,  said,  "We  are  standing  between  heaven 
and  hell." 

The  66th  Sturgis  Motorcycle  Rally  will  take  place  Aug.  7-13.  Bikers 
begin  arriving  a week  before  the  official  rally  days  and  linger  for  some 
time  after  it  is  officially  over. 
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Fire  Thunder  reinstated  and  removed  once  more 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
Duly  21,  2006 

PINE  RIDGE,  S.D.  - Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  President  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  was 
reinstated  as  tribal  president  by  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Dudge  Lisa  Adams  on 
Duly  17,  but  the  judge  rescinded  her  decision  the  next  day. 

Fire  Thunder  filed  a complaint  in  tribal  court  asking  for  an  injunction 
against  the  tribal  council  for  removing  her  from  office,  as  she  argues, 
illegally. 

At  a Duly  18  press  conference.  Fire  Thunder  said  she  was  fighting  her 
impeachment  because  the  people  who  elected  her  were  important  and  deserved 
her  fight  to  retain  her  seat  as  president. 

Fire  Thunder  asked  that  she  be  reinstated  until  such  time  as  a formal 
and  lawful  impeachment  can  be  brought  against  her.  That  hearing  is 
scheduled  for  Duly  28  and  the  change  in  Adams'  decision  does  not  change 
that  date. 

The  tribal  council  impeached  Fire  Thunder  from  her  presidency  on  Dune  29 
after  a hearing  that  Fire  Thunder  said  violated  her  civil  rights. 

The  strongest  and  most  determined  of  Fire  Thunder's  adversaries. 
Councilman  Will  Peters,  was  present  at  the  press  conference  called  by  Fire 
Thunder.  Peters  said  he  and  other  council  members  had  Adams  rescind  her 
order  because,  as  he  said,  it  is  not  legal  procedure  to  file  an  injunction 
against  the  tribal  council. 

Fire  Thunder's  attorney,  Robert  Grey  Eagle,  said  that  the  rule  referred 


to  temporary  restraining  orders  and  not  permanent  restraining  orders.  The 
request  for  an  injunction  filed  by  Fire  Thunder  asked  for  a permanent 
restraining  order. 

Tribal  council  members  who  voted  against  Fire  Thunder  claimed  the 
justification  for  her  removal  was  centered  on  a proposed  women's  health 
clinic  that  her  detractors  claim  was  an  abortion  clinic. 

In  the  complaint.  Fire  Thunder  stated  that  her  civil  rights  were 
violated  because  she  was  not  given  an  evidence  from  the  council  so  she 
could  prepare  her  case,  she  was  not  allowed  an  attorney  and  the  council 
vote  was  improper  and  not  according  to  the  tribal  constitution.  She  stated 
in  her  complaint  that  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  council,  not  of  the 
quorum,  was  needed  to  remove  her.  The  council  impeached  her  on  a nine  to 
four  vote  with  13  council  members  recorded  as  present.  The  council  has  18 
members,  which  Fire  Thunder  claims  requires  that  12  votes  are  needed  to 
meet  the  two-thirds  vote  requirement. 

She  also  claims  that  the  council  removed  her  from  office  on  Dune  29  and 
a complaint,  as  is  required  by  the  tribal  constitution,  was  not  filed 
until  three  days  later.  The  complaint,  according  to  tribal  law,  is 
required  to  be  filed  first. 

The  complaint  also  stated:  "That  your  Plaintiff's  removal  was  allegedly 
based  upon  her  actions  as  a private  person  and  not  as  an  elected  President 
in  violation  of  the  OST  Constitution. 

"That  your  Plaintiff's  removal  from  office  was  purportedly  based  upon 
her  expression  of  free  speech  on  a issue  that  she  had  the  right  to  express 
her  opinion  on  under  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  OST  Constitution 
and  insofar  as  her  removal  was  based  upon  her  exercise  of  free  speech  it 
was  unconstitutional  and  in  violation  of  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act." 

Peters  and  Councilman  Garfield  Steele,  who  filed  the  original  complaint 
against  Fire  Thunder,  argued  at  the  Dune  29  hearing  that  the  tribal 
council  should  have  been  informed  of  Fire  Thunder's  decision  to  start  a 
women's  clinic  and  that  she  needed  council  approval  to  do  so. 
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Mdewakanton  land  trust  put  on  hold 
by  Elizabeth  Stawicki,  Minnesota  Public  Radio 
Duly  18,  2006 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  office  in  Washington,  D.C.  has  withdrawn  its 
approval  to  put  hundreds  of  acres  in  a tax-exempt  trust  for  a local  Indian 
tribe.  On  Duly  7,  the  BIA,  through  its  regional  office  at  Ft.  Snelling, 
approved  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux's  request  to  put  more  than  750 
acres  of  tribal  land  in  trust  - and  consequently  take  it  off  local 
property  tax  rolls.  The  federal  government's  review  of  the  tribe's  request 
has  dragged  on  for  more  than  six  years. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  - BIA  Director  W.  Patrick  Ragsdale  sent  a letter  to  its 
Minneapolis  office  saying  approval  for  the  land  trust  was  premature.  In 
the  letter,  Ragsdale  said  it  was  his  understanding  that  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  decision  before  it  was  issued.  He  asked  the 
regional  office  to  express  his  apologies  for  the  premature  decision. 

The  regional  office  then  sent  a letter  to  the  tribe,  saying  the  regional 
office  and  the  director  extend  apologies  for  any  inconveniences  or 
confusion  this  may  have  caused. 

The  regional  office  directed  MPR's  calls  to  its  main  office  in 
Washington.  BIA  spokeswoman  Nedra  Darling  says  the  Duly  7 approval  was  a 
mistake. 


"The  regional  office  somehow  didn't  make  it  through  the  circuit  back  to 
headquarters  for  Mr.  Ragsdale  to  have  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
package/'  said  Darling.  "At  this  point,  he's  asking  for  the  opportunity  to 
fulfill  his  end  of  the  process  by  requesting  a withdrawal  so  he  can  review 
it . " 

Willie  Hardacker,  a spokesman  for  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
Community,  said  the  tribe  was  surprised  by  the  BIA's  action  but  confident 
it  will  prevail. 

"The  voluminous  record  supports  the  decision  taking  the  land  into  trust, 
and  we  believe  the  decision  will  be  the  decision  that  ultimately  is  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,"  Hardacker  said. 

The  land  at  issue  is  753  acres  in  the  southwestern  Minneapolis  suburbs 
of  Shakopee  and  Prior  Lake.  Scott  County  officials  oppose  the  land  trust, 
because  they  say  they'd  lose  nearly  $3  million  a year  in  property  tax 
revenues . 

Scott  County  Administrator  David  Unmacht  says  last  Friday's  initial 
announcement  caught  county  officials  off  guard,  because  they  were  to  meet 
with  authorities  in  Washington  next  Wednesday. 

"So  we  were  naturally  surprised  by  the  regional  office's  decision," 
Unmacht  said.  "And  in  our  communication  to  confirm  our  meeting  with  the 
officials  in  Washington,  and  our  conversations  that  have  ensued,  the 
result  is  that  this  letter  was  issued  Duly  14." 

Duly  14  was  the  date  of  BIA  Director  Ragsdale's  letter  rescinding  the 
approval . 

An  expert  on  American  Indian  Law  says  the  BIA's  change  does  not  forecast 
its  final  decision  on  the  case.  Nevertheless,  University  of  Arizona  Law 
Professor  Kevin  Gover  says  the  tribe  has  a right  to  complain.  "This  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  where  they've  been  told  one  thing  and  then  it 
all  changes  for  them,"  Gover  said.  "On  the  other  hand,  I don't  think  it 
tells  us  anything  about  the  final  outcome  is  going  to  be.  The  fact  that 
it's  now  on  the  director's  desk,  and  the  director  is  directly  involved, 
means  there's  going  to  be  a decision  soon." 

BIA  Director  Ragsdale  said  in  his  letter  that  his  office  will  issue  a 
final  decision  after  he's  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  case  record. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Minnesota  Public  Radio. 
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72  face  O'odham  cutoff  of  road  home 

By  Erica  Meltzer 

arizona  daily  star 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Duly  18,  2006 

It's  just  a mile  of  dirt  road,  cutting  across  tribal  land  to  a wildcat 
subdivision . 

But  Coleman  Road  is  the  only  access  that  72  property  owners  at  Hayhook 
Ranch  have  to  their  land,  and  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  plans  to  close  the 
illegal  road  on  Sept.  1. 

That  deadline  was  issued  three  years  ago,  but  with  six  weeks  left  until 
the  deadline,  county  officials  say  they  are  a year  to  two  years  away  from 
finishing  the  five-mile  alternate  road,  which  also  will  be  dirt. 

Tohono  O'odham  tribal  officials  don't  want  to  extend  the  deadline,  and 
residents  say  they're  stuck  in  a dilemma. 

"The  property  owners  are  in  a unique  position,"  said  Shel  Coudray,  a 
retired  engineer  who  has  become  a spokesman  for  the  neighbors.  "We  want  it 
done.  The  nation  wants  it  done.  But  someone  else  is  doing  the  work." 


Coudray  is  in  a better  position  than  some.  He  doesn't  live  on  his  land. 
The  owners  at  Hayhook  Ranch  include  ranchers  and  recluses,  professors  and 
land  speculators.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  figure  is  Ed  Keeylocko,  whose 
Cowtown  Keeylocko  ranch  has  hosted  raves  and  other  events  in  the  past. 

Thirty-four  families  live  at  Hayhook  Ranch  full  time,  and  they  say 
they'll  do  what  it  takes  to  get  to  their  houses. 

"I  have  nowhere  else  to  go,"  said  Gary  Clemons,  who  works  in  facilities 
at  the  University  of  Arizona.  "I  have  no  family  in  town.  This  is  my  only 
home. 

"What  would  you  do,  if  someone  stopped  you  four  blocks  from  your  house 
and  told  you  you  couldn't  go  home?"  he  asked. 

Clemons  said  he  knew  there  were  issues  with  Coleman  Road  when  he  moved 
to  Hayhook  in  the  1980s,  but  he  was  told  it  wouldn't  be  closed. 

Southwest  Properties  divided  the  former  ranch,  30  miles  west  of  Tucson 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Coyote  Mountains,  into  40-acre  parcels  in  the  1960s 
and  applied  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  a right  of  way  for  Coleman 
Road.  The  developer  didn't  get  it,  but  that  didn't  stop  houses  from  going 
in . 

"People  need  to  understand  this  has  been  going  on  for  a long  time,"  said 
Vivian  Duan-Saunders,  chairwoman  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Tribe.  "In  my 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  they've  had  plenty  of  time  to  find 
another  route." 

In  1975,  a U.S.  field  solicitor  found  that  the  road  was  illegal,  and  in 
1981,  the  Tribal  Council  officially  declared  using  the  road  to  be 
trespassing,  Duan-Saunders  said. 

She  said  some  of  the  residents  have  been  cooperative,  but  others  have 
been  hostile  toward  tribal  members.  There  have  been  problems  with  dumping 
and  fences  being  cut. 

Susan  Kaster  bought  a horse  ranch  in  Hayhook  six  years  ago.  She  said 
she's  always  tried  to  be  respectful,  and  she  blames  illegal  immigrants  for 
the  trash. 

"It's  unfair  and  unjust  to  say  the  problems  come  from  us,"  she  said. 

A tribal  court  issued  an  injunction  against  the  property  owners  in  March 
2003,  and  notices  of  trespass  were  mailed  in  April. 

After  discussions  with  the  county  and  the  neighbors  about  how  long 
construction  of  a new  road  would  take,  a deadline  was  set:  Sept.  1,  2006. 

"It's  just  a matter  of  trespass,"  Duan-Saunders  said.  "If  the  roles  were 
reversed,  and  we  were  accused  of  trespassing,  they  wouldn't  be  so  patient 
of  us." 

The  neighbors  formed  an  improvement  district  - an  agreement  to  tax 
themselves  to  pay  for  a new  road  - after  they  received  the  notice  of 
trespass . 

The  county  found  a new  route  that  traces  the  borders  of  the  reservation 
and  the  King  Anvil  Ranch,  to  the  east  of  Hayhook. 

But  the  county  doesn't  have  the  right  of  way  necessary  to  cross  state 
trust  land  and  the  ranch.  The  King  Anvil  Ranch's  owners  want  more  for 
their  land  than  the  county  is  offering,  and  the  issue  could  end  up  in 
court . 

In  addition,  there  are  Pima  pineapple  cacti,  archaeological  artifacts 
and  a flood  plain  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  road.  That  means  the  county 
needs  clearance  from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  before  work 
can  begin.  Also,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  road  is  $2.1  million,  but  the 
property  values  there  will  support  financing  of  only  $1.2  million. 

Because  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  sometimes  uses  Coleman  Road,  the  county 
is  looking  for  federal  funds  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Deputy  County  Administrator  Dohn  Bernal  and  Supervisor  Sharon  Bronson 
said  it  is  unlikely  the  residents  will  be  left  with  no  access.  If  the 
Tohono  O'odham  don't  agree  to  an  extension,  the  county  could  blade  a rough 
road  along  the  identified  route. 

"It's  not  ideal  for  the  residents,  but  it's  better  than  being  shut  out 
of  their  homes,"  Bernal  said. 

But  the  county  still  would  need  permission  to  go  on  private  property  to 
put  in  that  road,  Bernal  said. 

Residents  say  they're  grateful  to  the  county  for  doing  the  work  but 


frustrated  because  they  didn't  know  until  a few  months  ago  that  the 
deadline  wouldn't  be  met. 

"They've  done  no  real  work  - just  paperwork.  They  have  a stack  of 
documents  like  this/'  said  Clemons,  holding  his  hand  about  a foot  off  the 
table . 

Bronson  said  she's  trying  to  help  the  neighbors  communicate  with  the 
tribe . 

"We  hope  we'll  be  able  to  show  them  we've  made  good-faith  efforts,"  she 
said.  "We've  run  into  these  challenges  that  we  have  no  control  over." 

When  asked  if  the  O'odham  would  consider  extending  the  deadline, 
Duan-Saunders  would  say  only  this:  "They  were  notified  in  2003." 

Contact  reporter  Erica  Meltzer  at  807-7790  or  emeltzer@azstarnet.com. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Tribe  to  vote  on  mining 
Gazette  News  Services 
Duly  18,  2006 

HELENA  - Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  members  will  vote  this  November  on 
whether  they  favor  development  of  tribally  owned  coal,  the  tribe's 
president  said  Monday. 

Eugene  Little  Coyote,  appearing  before  the  state  Land  Board  in  Helena, 
said  a "significant  number"  of  tribal  members  petitioned  the  tribal 
government  to  consider  developing  the  tribe's  1 billion-plus  tons  of  coal 
reserves.  In  response  to  the  petition,  a referendum  on  coal  development 
will  be  on  the  ballot  this  November  during  tribal  elections,  he  said. 

Little  Coyote  emphasized  that  by  placing  the  referendum  on  the  ballot, 
the  tribal  government  is  not  supporting  coal  development,  but  rather 
merely  asking  tribal  members  their  opinion. 

Little  Coyote  also  invited  state  officials  to  talk  to  the  tribe  about 
plans  for  developing  the  Otter  Creek  coal  tracts,  and  how  a related 
agreement  with  the  tribe  would  be  enacted  should  that  development  occur. 

The  state  negotiated  the  agreement  with  the  tribe  several  years  ago,  in 
exchange  for  a promise  from  the  tribe  not  to  legally  challenge  transfer  of 
Otter  Creek  coal  tracts  from  federal  to  state  ownership  in  2002. 

The  coal  tracts  lie  just  east  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
Reservation . 

The  agreement  says  anyone  who  mines  Otter  Creek  coal  or  proposes 
building  power  plants  in  the  valley  must  offer  job  training  and  job 
opportunities  for  Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  members,  protect  Cheyenne 
cultural  sites  and  resources,  offer  contract  opportunities  for  Indian- 
-owned  businesses,  and  have  a strict  environmental  monitoring  program. 

It  also  says  the  state  Land  Board  agrees  to  support  state  improvement  of 
local  roads,  cooperative  law-enforcement  agreements  between  the  tribe  and 
state  and  local  authorities,  and  federal  legislation  that  could  provide 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  tribe  to  improve  "public  services  and 
facilities"  on  the  reservation. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  allow  the  tribe  a "net  positive 
stake"  in  any  Otter  Creek  development.  Little  Coyote  said. 

"We  want  a net  positive  stake  in  this  as  it  moves  forward  to  help  us 
move  toward  economic  independence,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Billings  Gazette. 
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No  Otter  Creek  mining  soon,  says  landowner 
By  MIKE  DENNISON 
Lee  State  Bureau 
Duly  18,  2006 

HELENA  - The  head  of  the  nation's  largest  private  owner  of  coal  reserves 
offered  a sober  assessment  Monday  of  the  Otter  Creek  coal  tracts  in 
southeast  Montana,  saying  many  pieces  must  fall  into  place  before  they  can 
be  mined. 

Chuck  Kerr,  president  of  Great  Northern  Properties,  also  said  his 
company  is  not  ready  to  offer  its  Otter  Creek  coal  for  lease  --  a lease 
that  must  be  coordinated  with  the  state,  which  owns  alternating  tracts  in 
the  area.  Still,  Kerr  said  Great  Northern  wants  to  develop  the  site  and 
believes  it  could  happen  in  the  coming  years  if  the  state,  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe  and  private  developers  work  together. 

"In  our  opinion.  Otter  Creek  does  need  to  be  developed,"  he  told  the 
state  Land  Board.  "We  think  it  is  an  absolutely  wonderful  resource. 

"It  is  the  best  coal  reserve  in  the  Powder  River  Basin,  bar  none  --  but 
it  does  have  its  challenges." 

Kerr  appeared  before  the  Land  Board  along  with  several  others  to  discuss 
the  Otter  Creek  coal  tracts,  which  have  become  something  of  a political 
football . 

Some  Republican  Party  leaders  in  Montana  have  criticized  Democratic  Gov. 
Brian  Schweitzer  for  not  moving  more  aggressively  to  develop  the  1.2 
billion  tons  of  Otter  Creek  coal. 

The  state  owns  half  of  the  coal  and  must  be  involved  if  the  property  is 
to  become  a mine.  Great  Northern,  which  owns  20  billion  tons  of  coal 
reserves  nationwide,  has  the  other  half  of  Otter  Creek  coal. 

The  tracts  lie  just  east  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 

Schweitzer  has  answered  his  Republican  critics  by  saying  it  is  premature 
to  attempt  to  lease  the  coal,  and  that  putting  it  on  the  market  now  could 
result  in  a poor  price  or  a sale  to  those  who  might  want  to  delay 
development,  such  as  competing  coal  mine  operators  in  Wyoming. 

Kerr  agreed  with  Schweitzer  Monday,  saying  much  more  information  is 
needed  before  a lease  can  be  considered. 

If  coal  is  to  be  mined  at  Otter  Creek,  a railroad  must  be  built  to  ship 
the  coal  to  Midwestern  markets,  other  infrastructure  is  needed  at  the 
remote  area,  financing  must  be  secured,  and  markets  must  be  found  for  the 
low-sodium  coal,  Kerr  said. 

He  said  these  and  other  factors  must  be  examined  before  a lease  can  be 
prepared . 

"We're  really  concerned  that  it's  going  to  be  too  expensive  to  get  all 
this  done,"  Kerr  said.  "The  path  for  us  is  one  of  information-gathering, 
but  I think  it  needs  to  be  done  very  quickly." 

With  oil  and  natural  gas  prices  at  historic  highs,  coal  looks  relatively 
cheap  as  a fuel,  and  coal  developers  want  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity,  he  said. 

He  said  another  option  could  be  "swaps"  of  coal  ownership,  where  the 
state  trades  its  Otter  Creek  interests  to  acquire  other  federal  coal  that 
is  near  Great  Northern  development  sites  that  don't  have  the  same 
geographical  problems  as  Otter  Creek. 

Kerr  spoke  in  support  of  the  proposed  Tongue  River  Railroad,  a line  that 
would  run  south  from  Miles  City  to  near  the  Montana-Wyoming  border.  A 
branch  line  from  the  railroad  could  serve  a mine  at  Otter  Creek. 


While  the  line  could  enable  coal  mines  in  northern  Wyoming  to  ship  more 
coal  northward  and  compete  with  Montana  mines,  Kerr  said  he  doesn't  think 
that's  a big  concern.  It's  possible  that  Wyoming  interests  could  help 
finance  the  line,  he  said. 

Yet  state  Rep.  Dim  Keane,  D-Butte,  appeared  Monday  at  the  Land  Board  to 
promote  a different  railroad,  which  would  originate  at  Otter  Creek  and  go 
south,  linking  up  with  tracks  that  serve  Midwestern  markets. 

The  Otter  Creek  railroad  would  cost  one-third  of  the  Tongue  River 
Railroad,  faces  less  opposition  and  wouldn't  create  the  chance  of  Wyoming 
mines  taking  away  business  from  Montana  coal  mines,  he  said. 

"The  Tongue  River  railroad  does  nothing  for  Montana,"  said  Keane,  the 
business  agent  for  the  Operating  Engineers  Union  Local  400,  which 
represents  Montana  coal  miners.  "It's  a transportation  corridor  for 
Wyoming  coal." 

Keane  declined  to  reveal  who's  behind  the  proposed  railroad.  He 
suggested  the  state  might  want  to  consider  helping  issue  part  of  the  debt 
to  finance  the  project. 

"If  you're  going  to  build  something  up  there  (at  Otter  Creek),  you  can't 
build  anything  without  a railroad,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Montana  Forum. 
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Riders  retrace  route  of  Nez  Perce  flight 
By  The  Associated  Press 
Duly  21,  2006 

KOOSKIA,  Idaho  - In  1877,  Chief  Doseph  led  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  on  a 1, 
300-mile  trek  from  Wallowa  Lake,  Ore.,  to  where  he  surrendered  when  the  U. 
S.  Army  caught  up  with  them  at  Bear  Paw  Battlefield  in  Eastern  Montana. 

This  year,  more  than  200  riders  on  appaloosa  horses  are  retracing  a 100- 
mile  portion  of  the  trail  the  Nez  Perce  followed  as  part  of  the  annual 
Chief  Doseph  Trail  Ride. 

"The  ride  is  in  honor  of  the  Nez  Perce  and  their  horse,"  said  Pat 
Roberts  of  Dayton,  Wash. 

The  Nez  Perce  - about  750  men,  women  and  children  - and  about  1,500 
horses  made  the  long  journey  in  1877  in  hopes  of  finding  peace  in  Canada, 
according  to  the  Nez  Perce  Trail  Foundation  Web  site. 

The  Nez  Perce  are  closely  associated  with  appaloosas.  The  annual  ride  - 
now  in  its  42nd  year  - is  put  on  by  members  of  the  Appaloosa  Horse  Club, 
and  each  person  taking  part  must  ride  an  appaloosa.  Each  year  the  club 
covers  a different  100-mile  portion  of  the  trail,  taking  13  years  to 
complete  the  entire  circuit. 

This  year,  riders  began  at  Stites,  Idaho,  on  Sunday  and  will  end  their 
trip  today  in  the  Mussellshell  area  of  Montana,  getting  an  idea  of  what 
the  Nez  Perce  experienced  more  than  a century  ago. 

"When  you're  out  there  crawling  up  a hillside  in  this  incredible 
landscape,  you  begin  to  understand,"  said  Doy  Corpolongo  of  Day,  Okla.,  a 
23-year  trail  veteran. 

"It  really,  really  makes  you  feel  humble  - the  hardships  they  went 
through.  It's  an  absolute  honor  to  be  out  here,"  Roberts  said. 

In  the  evenings,  historians  talk  about  the  1877  journey.  Afterward,  a 
hoe-down  is  held. 

"We  just  dance  our  socks  off,"  Corpolongo  said.  "One  year,  I was  dancing 
with  a 65-year-old  man,  and  he  was  going  like  you  wouldn't  believe.  He 
said,  'Lady,  if  I don't  dance,  there's  no  way  I'll  be  able  to  get  on  my 
horse  in  the  morning.'" 


Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tulalips  claim  beach  rights 

A homeowner  on  tribal  land  watched  his  bulkhead  wash  away  in  a storm. 

To  repair  it,  he  must  now  lease  the  land  from  the  Tulalips. 

By  Krista  D.  Kapralos 
Herald  Writer 
Duly  17,  2006 

TULALIP  - Grady  Watson  knew  the  storm  in  February  would  be  costly.  Waves 
were  crashing  six  feet  above  the  eight-foot  tall  bulkhead  that  protected 
the  cliff  beneath  his  home. 

He  wasn't  ready  for  what  he  found  the  next  morning:  tires,  hundreds  of 
them,  scattered  across  two  miles  of  Hermosa  Beach,  the  narrow  stretch  of 
sand  that  curves  below  a bluff  just  north  of  Tulalip  Bay. 

"All  the  tires  were  used  as  fill  behind  the  bulkhead,"  Watson  said.  "The 
waves  wiped  out  all  40  feet  of  the  bulkhead,  and  that's  when  the  tires 
went  crazy." 

Now,  the  unprotected  cliff  face  is  rapidly  eroding.  In  the  few  months 
since  the  storm,  the  water  has  carved  out  shallow  caves  on  the  side  of  the 
cliff. 

To  save  his  home,  which  sits  on  property  he  leases  from  a Tulalip  tribal 
member,  Watson  must  build  a new  bulkhead. 

But  according  to  policies  approved  by  tribal  officials,  Watson  may  have 
to  lease  not  only  the  land  beneath  his  home,  but  also  the  land  beneath  the 
bulkhead . 

"This  is  the  first  storm  that's  destroyed  anything  since  the  new  tribal 
regulation,  so  it's  a prototype  case,"  Watson  said. 

Tribal  officials  say  the  tribes  own  the  beaches  in  and  around  Tulalip 
Bay,  up  to  the  mean  high  water  mark.  Development  along  the  shoreline  has 
damaged  the  ecosystem,  according  to  tribal  documents. 

The  new  shoreline  management  policies  prohibit  non-tribal  residents  from 
building  or  repairing  docks  and  other  structures  without  permits  from  the 
tribes . 

The  tribes  reserved  the  right  to  collect  rent  for  land  currently  being 
used  for  private  docks  or  bulkheads. 

Many  non-tribal  residents  who  own  private  land  on  the  reservation  say 
their  property  extends  well  beyond  the  mean  high  water  mark. 

"Our  property  descriptions  show  that  our  lots  extend  140  feet  beyond 
what's  on  the  uplands,"  said  Cindy  Pancerzewski,  a non-tribal  homeowner 
who  owns  a business  that  assists  in  the  application  of  shoreline  permits 
throughout  the  region. 

Pancerzewski  said  she  encourages  her  clients  who  live  on  the  reservation 
to  keep  their  developments  off  the  land  the  tribes  claim,  at  least  for  now. 

"I  don't  believe  anybody  wants  to  be  in  the  position  of  being  the  first 
one  to  have  to  go  through  the  court  system  to  show  that  their  property 
extends  past  that  point,"  she  said. 

Property  owners  whose  docks  and  bulkheads  were  damaged  in  February's 
storm  have  had  little  choice  but  to  stand  by  and  watch  the  structures 
crumble. 

The  tribes  plan  to  sweep  through  the  reservation's  shoreline  to  clean  up 
what's  left  of  old  docks,  both  those  damaged  in  storms  and  those  simply 
abandoned,  before  summer's  end,  said  Danny  Simpson,  tribal  Natural  and 
Cultural  Resources  executive  director. 


"Most  of  these  docks  have  been  there  for  40,  50  years,"  Simpson  said. 
"Some  are  unusable  and  beyond  repair." 

The  tribes'  first  priority  is  to  clean  up  the  500-odd  tires  that  escaped 
from  the  bulkhead  below  Watson's  home.  Officials  expect  the  job  to  cost 
$10,000  or  more  to  remove  and  dispose  of  the  old  tires. 

The  bulkhead  was  there  when  Watson  moved  to  Hermosa  Beach  16  years  ago. 

He  said  he  has  applied  for  a permit  to  build  a new  bulkhead  for  the  area 
just  beneath  his  home,  and  expects  to  have  to  pay  both  for  the  new 
construction  and  also  to  lease  the  land  the  bulkhead  will  sit  on. 

Costs  for  supplies  alone  could  be  near  $8,000,  he  said. 

"The  tribes  are  very  reasonable,"  he  said.  "Where  else  is  someone  who 
doesn't  have  a million  dollars  going  to  be  able  to  live  on  this  kind  of 
property?" 

Watson  said  he's  trying  to  convince  his  neighbors,  who  also  lease  their 
land,  to  invest  in  bulkheads.  Continued  erosion  anywhere  on  the  bluff 
could  affect  the  entire  point,  he  said. 

"Without  bulkheads,  this  entire  point  would  just  go  away  very  quickly," 
he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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Tulalip  Tribes  share  wealth 

$2.2  million  handed  out  to  150  groups 

By  Krista  D.  Kapralos 

Herald  Writer 

Duly  15,  2006 

TULALIP  - The  Tulalip  Tribes  announced  $2.2  million  in  gifts  to  150  local 
organizations  Friday  in  a ceremony  that  featured  traditional  songs  and 
dances  and  a salmon  dinner  for  the  grant  recipients. 

Since  the  tribes  began  giving  14  years  ago,  more  than  $22  million  has 
been  distributed  to  organizations  around  the  region. 

"I  never  had  any  idea  that  we'd  be  able  to  do  this,"  tribal  Chairman 
Stan  Dones  Sr.  said. 

The  tribes  opened  a small  bingo  hall  in  1983,  when  tribal  members  were 
struggling  with  overwhelming  poverty. 

In  1992,  the  tribes  built  a casino  off  1-5.  Nine  years  later,  a second 
casino  opened  that  was  three  times  the  size  of  the  first. 

Last  year,  rows  of  retailers  at  the  Seattle  Premium  Outlets  began  to 
draw  thousands  of  shoppers  within  walking  distance  of  the  casino.  And 
crews  are  poised  to  break  ground  at  a four-star  hotel  near  the  casino 
later  this  year. 

As  the  tribes'  wealth  has  grown,  they  began  to  give  back  to  the  area 
residents  who  made  a success  out  of  Quil  Ceda  Village,  home  to  the  casino 
and  the  outlet  mall. 

"We've  always  been  here,"  Quil  Ceda  Village  General  Manager  Dohn  McCoy 
said.  "You  came  to  join  us,  and  nobody  is  going  anywhere.  We  need  to  work 
and  play  together." 

The  tribes  gave  nearly  $300,000  in  1993,  the  first  year  of  the  tribes' 
charity  program.  The  grants  have  increased  steadily  over  the  years,  and 
broke  $1  million  in  2002. 

This  year,  grants  ranging  from  $500  to  more  than  $160,000  were  awarded 
to  a range  of  local  groups,  including  the  Imagine  Children's  Museum,  the 
American  Red  Cross'  Snohomish  County  chapter  and  a host  of  fire  and  police 
departments  that  serve  portions  of  the  Tulalip  Reservation. 

The  tribes  have  made  gifts  averaging  about  $10,000  each  year  to  the 


local  American  Red  Cross,  said  Chuck  Morrison,  Snohomish  County  Chapter 
director . 

The  group  will  receive  a $100,000  grant  from  the  tribes  later  this  year 
to  double  the  number  of  emergency  shelter  start-up  kits  placed 
strategically  around  the  county. 

"Our  major  disaster  will  most  likely  be  an  earthquake,  and  I mean, 
Katrina-scale, " Morrison  said.  "The  kits  consist  of  cots,  sleeping  mats, 
blankets,  pillows,  everything  you  need  to  make  people  comfortable,  warm, 
secure  and  nourish  them  in  the  hours  after  a major  disaster." 

The  tribes  gave  $100,000  to  the  chapter  after  the  Sept.  11,  2001 
terrorist  attacks,  and  again  after  Hurricane  Katrina,  Morrison  said.  Both 
gifts  were  transferred  to  national  American  Red  Cross  officials. 

The  Sauk-Suiattle  and  Stillaguamish  tribes  received  grants  of  more  than 
$2,500  each.  The  Tulalip  Tribes  salmon  parade,  cultural  department, 
grounds  maintenance  and  other  departments  received  grants  of  more  than 
$10,000  each. 
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Blackfeet,  Corps  see  historic  fight  differently 
By  ERIC  NEWHOUSE 
Tribune  Projects  Editor 
Duly  16,  2006 

BROWNING  - Two  centuries  ago,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  returned 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  Montana,  where  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  had 
his  fateful  encounter  with  warriors  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

What  seemed  like  a fairly  straightforward  affair  is  fraught  with  dispute. 
Two  written  accounts  and  a number  of  oral  histories  offer  varying 
interpretations  of  the  skirmish. 

A symposium  here  Duly  26-29  undoubtedly  will  add  new  conjecture  about 
the  fight  in  which  two  Indians  - or  perhaps  only  one  - were  killed. 

Such  debate  isn't  uncommon  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  story.  The  explorers' 
journals  sometimes  offered  little  detail  or  left  room  for  interpretation . 
And  their  experiences  were  understandably  viewed  differently  by  the 
Indians  they  encountered. 

The  Native  American  symposium  begins  a day  after  the  National  Signature 
Event  in  Billings  honors  the  expedition's  bicentennial  with  a re-enactment 
of  Capt.  William  Clark  signing  his  name  on  Pompey's  Pillar.  Bud  Clark,  the 
captain's  great-great-great-grandson,  is  re-enacting  the  signing. 

While  Clark  ventured  along  the  Yellowstone  River,  Lewis  headed  north  and 
met  with  the  Blackfeet.  The  symposium  focuses  on  that  leg  of  the  journey. 

"We  plan  to  have  some  of  our  elders  speak  about  the  oral  histories  of 
the  encounter,"  said  George  Heavy  Runner,  the  tribal  planner  who's  putting 
the  symposium  together. 

It  will  provide  a new  perspective  on  the  expedition,  he  said. 

For  example,  some  Blackfeet  consider  Lewis  a horse  thief  for  taking  four 
of  their  best  horses  after  the  skirmish  on  Duly  27,  1806,  said  Heavy 
Runner. 

"But  we  also  have  to  honor  Lewis  and  Clark  for  their  contributions  to 
history,"  said  tribal  historian  Curly  Bear  Wagner.  "They  weren't  bad 
people  - they  were  just  doing  what  they  had  to  do. 

"And  we  can't  blame  all  the  unfortunate  things  that  happened  afterward 
on  them  either,"  Wagner  said,  standing  on  the  site  where  Lewis  may  - or 
may  not  - have  encountered  the  Blackfeet. 


"That  westward  expansion  would  have  happened  one  way  or  another/'  he 
said . 

According  to  Lewis... 

Lewis  wrote  the  first  account  of  exploring  north  along  the  Marias  River 
with  three  enlisted  men  and  encountering  eight  Blackfeet  braves. 

The  two  parties  camped  together,  he  wrote,  but  the  morning  of  Duly  27, 
the  Indians  tried  to  steal  their  weapons  and  horses. 

Pvt.  Reuben  Field  stabbed  one  Indian  with  a knife,  killing  him,  and 
Lewis  shot  another  "through  the  belly." 

The  wounded  Indian  got  a shot  off  that  ruffled  Lewis'  hair. 

"He  fell  to  his  knees  and  on  his  wright  elbow  from  which  position  he 
partly  raised  himself  up  and  fired  at  me,  and  turning  himself  about 
crawled  in  behind  a rock  which  was  a few  feet  from  him,"  Lewis  wrote. 

"He  overshot  me,  being  bearheaded  I felt  the  wind  of  his  bullet  very 
distinctly.  Not  having  my  shotpouch  I could  not  reload  my  peice  and  as 
there  were  two  of  them  behind  good  shelters  from  me  I did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  rush  on  them,"  he  added. 

Although  the  Indian  was  alive  when  Lewis  left,  he  wrote  in  an  Oct.  14, 
1806  letter  from  Cahokia,  111.,  that  "we  ...  killed  two  of  them." 

According  to  Wolf  Calf  . . . 

In  1895,  a 102-year-old  Blackfeet  chief  named  Wolf  Calf  said  he  had  been 
present  at  the  fight  as  a 13-year-old  horse  tender. 

The  account  was  related  to  Olin  Wheeler  by  anthropologist  George  Bird 
Grinnell.  Published  in  1904,  it  stated: 

"The  white  men  killed  the  first  Indian  with  their  big  knives.  He  said 
that  one  of  the  men  - their  chief  - chased  another  Indian  and  shot  him 
with  his  pistol,  killing  him." 

Some  historians  argue  that  the  last  two  words  were  a conclusion  on 
Wheeler's  part,  not  something  Wolf  Calf  actually  said. 

In  his  DVD  "Two  Worlds  at  Two-Medicine,"  Wagner  cut  the  death  toll  to 
one . 

"We  followed  the  Wolf  Calf  account,  which  said  that  one  boy  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  a knife,  but  that  the  other  was  merely  wounded  - shot  in  the 
stomach,  but  not  killed,"  Wagner  said. 

Wagner  said  the  wounded  Indian  has  been  identified  as  Calf  Looking,  a 
name  that  remains  alive  in  the  tribe  today. 

"Calf  Looking  was  grazed  by  the  bullet,  but  he  survived,"  Wagner  said. 
"He  was  taken  back  to  camp,  according  to  the  stories  I've  heard." 

Glacier  County  Attorney  Larry  Epstein,  who  helped  identify  the  official 
Lewis  fight  site  four  decades  ago,  is  inclined  to  agree  with  that  version. 

He  said  the  state  medical  examiner  assured  him  that  if  the  boy  was  able 
to  raise  himself  up  and  fire  back  after  being  hit  by  a .54  caliber  ball, 
which  is  about  the  size  of  a quarter,  "nothing  very  vital  was  hit." 

However,  the  oral  history  handed  down  in  Wolf  Calf's  family  specifies 
two  teenagers  were  killed. 

"What  came  down  through  our  family  is  that  one  boy  was  stabbed  in  the 
back  running  away  and  the  other  was  shot  as  he  rode  away,"  said  Craig 
Falcon,  great-great-great-grandson  of  Wolf  Calf. 

"The  others  got  away,  raced  back  to  camp  and  told  the  story  of  what  had 
happened,  but  by  the  time  the  warriors  assembled,  Lewis  had  already 
hightailed  it  out  of  there,"  said  Falcon,  who  is  administrator  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribal  Court. 

Fur  trader  accounts 

Historian  Dohn  C.  Dackson  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  agrees  with  the  single- 
fatality theory. 

Dackson  cites  an  account  by  Hudson's  Bay  agent  Dames  Bird,  who 
apparently  spoke  with  Indians  at  the  Edmonton  House  on  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  a few  months  after  the  encounter. 

"The  closing  evidence  is  the  story  the  Pikuni  told  when  they  showed  up 
at  Edmonton  House,  which  is  that  only  one  guy  died,"  Dackson  said. 

On  Dec.  23,  1806,  Bird  wrote:  "A  party  of  Americans  were  seen  last 
summer  where  the  Missoury  enters  the  rocky  Mountains  & tis  reported  by  the 


Muddy  or  Missoury  River  Indians  that  four  of  them  set  off  with  an 
intention  to  come  here  but  that  they  kiled  one  and  the  rest  returned." 

Jackson  concedes  the  statement  is  ambiguous,  but  argues  that  "the  phrase 
'they  kiled  one'  can  only  refer  to  the  killing  of  one  of  the  Piegans  by 
the  Americans . " 

A conflicting  account  is  attributed  to  Ma j . Alexander  Culbertson  in  1833 
and  reported  by  Dames  H.  Bradley  in  the  1870s. 

"In  the  evening  a number  of  Piegans  came  into  the  camp  and  were  kindly 
received,  but  during  the  night  a part  of  the  Indians  ran  off  with  some  of 
Capt.  Lewis'  horses,  when  the  rest  were  detained  by  him  as  hostages," 
wrote  Bradley. 

"The  next  morning,  one  of  the  hostages,  watching  an  opportunity,  seized 
a horse,  mounted  him  and  dashed  away,  when  he  was  fired  on  by  a soldier 
and  killed,"  he  quoted  Culbertson  as  telling  him. 

Jackson  said  that  account  sounded  "a  little  inventive"  when  compared  to 
the  journal. 

But  he  said  the  accounts  agreed  on  one  fact. 

"Only  one  Indian  died.  And  that  has  to  be  the  person  knifed  by  Reuben 
Field.  The  nameless  young  man  who  took  Lewis'  bullet  in  the  gut  survived," 
Jackson  said. 

However,  a Blackfeet  Web  site,  trailtribes .org,  identifies  the  dead 
Indian  boy  in  the  Wolf  Calf  account  as  Calf-Standing-on-a-Sidehill  and  the 
Indian  killed  in  the  Culbertson  account  as  He-that-Looks-at-the-Calf . 

Versions  abound 

A few  years  ago,  the  Blackfeet  Community  College  solicited  oral 
histories  as  part  of  its  Native  American  Scholars  Program. 

Tribal  elder  G.G.  Kipp  said  he  had  been  told  that  Lewis  ran  into  a group 
of  young  boys  from  the  Skunk  Band  who  were  herding  horses  back  to  camp 
from  a previous  foray. 

"They  stayed  with  them  and  gambled  with  them,"  he  said,  but  in  the 
morning,  the  white  men  refused  to  part  with  the  equipment  they  had  lost. 

"That  was  it,"  Kipp  said.  "That's  when  they  were  killed." 

Wagner  doubts  that  account. 

"They  didn't  have  any  drums  or  sticks  or  stuff  to  gamble  with,"  he 
explained.  "You'll  hear  lots  of  things  out  there." 

There  were  also  suggestions  that  the  fleet  Indian  boys  won  foot  or  horse 
races  with  the  explorers  that  evening. 

"Those  guys  (Lewis  and  his  men)  had  been  on  the  road  for  a couple  of 
years  at  that  point,"  Wagner  said.  "It  just  doesn't  make  sense  to  me  that 
they  were  going  to  be  having  horse  races  after  a hard  day  in  the  saddle 
already. " 

Earl  Old  Person,  77-year-old  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  said  he  had 
heard  few  tribal  stories  about  the  "buckskin  men,"  as  the  Blackfeet  called 
them. 

"The  elders  never  really  did  talk  about  it,  except  that  it  was  the  only 
encounter  we  had,"  Old  Person  said.  "We  really  weren't  too  involved  with 
them  except  that  they  came  into  our  area  and  left  again." 

Heavy  Runner  maintained  the  story  wasn't  particularly  noteworthy  in 
Blackfeet  history.  He  said  stealing  horses  demonstrated  bravery,  and  death 
was  all  too  common  in  the  warrior  society. 

"So  it's  not  etched  in  our  oral  history  as  anything  particularly 
significant,"  he  said. 

Wagner  notes  the  Blackfeet  were  trading  with  French  fur  trappers  since 
1754,  so  white  men  weren't  that  much  of  a novelty. 

Heavy  Runner  plans  to  broaden  the  symposium  to  include  other  Blackfeet 
history,  as  well  as  things  such  as  traditional  Indian  games. 

"We're  not  going  to  sit  there  for  three  days  and  lament  everything,"  he 
said . 
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Lacrosse  a life  force  for  many  American  Indians 
BRANDON  MEACHUM  - The  DENVER  POST 
Duly  21,  2006 

LITTLETON,  Colo.  --  When  an  American  Indian  boy  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  is 
born,  he  will  go  through  a ritual  to  point  him  in  the  right  direction  in 
life.  He  will  be  told  who  his  mother  and  father  are,  what  clan  he  is  a 
part  of  and  will  be  informed  of  his  duties  as  he  grows  into  a man. 

Then  he  will  be  introduced  to  lacrosse,  a sport  invented  and  cherished 
by  American  Indians. 

At  the  recent  North  American  Indigenous  Games  in  Colorado,  the  athletes 
followed  the  path  of  their  ancestors  by  playing  an  ancient  spiritual  game. 

"This  sport  is  like  walking  or  eating  to  us;  it  is  a big  part  of  life," 
Team  Ontario  assistant  coach  Bruce  Longboat  said. 

Lacrosse  is  known  as  the  first  sport  in  North  America.  It  was  the  sport 
American  Indians  were  playing  when  Europeans  first  came  to  the  continent. 
Its  history  dates  back  even  further  --  forever,  in  the  American  Indian 
culture. 

"In  our  belief  system,  our  people  played  before  there  was  even  a world 
here,"  New  York  coach  Vince  Schiffert  said.  "It  was  played  by  the  people 
in  sky  world,  the  people  that  created  our  Earth.  That  was  one  of  the 
things  that  the  people  from  sky  world  sent  down  here.  It  is  a sacred  game. 
It  is  also  a medicine  game  to  help  people,  to  heal  people.  It  is  to  help 
communities,  to  help  them  stay  in  a good  frame  of  mind." 

It  is  also  meant  for  athletes  to  showcase  their  speed,  strength  and 
aggression,  but  in  a positive  way. 

At  the  Indigenous  Games,  lacrosse  was  played  by  young  boys  whose 
relatives  learned  the  game  at  an  early  age.  Their  fathers,  uncles,  cousins 
and  grandfathers  have  played  the  sport  before  them. 

"It  has  been  in  our  families  for  generations.  We  still  play  the  young 
versus  the  old  sometimes,"  said  Bruce's  nephew,  Ely  Longboat,  19.  "I  love 
it.  It  just  feels  good  that  we  are  all  native  and  playing  together." 

Lacrosse  was  used  by  Indians  long  ago  to  get  the  men  of  the  tribe  ready 
for  war.  They  would  play  on  huge  swaths  of  land,  sometimes  with  goals  that 
were  miles  apart,  to  condition  for  battle.  Games  could  feature  hundreds  of 
players  at  a time,  with  trees  or  rocks  marked  for  the  goals  and  deerskin 
used  for  the  ball.  In  those  long  ago  days,  Indians  also  might  use  lacrosse 
to  settle  disputes  between  tribes  in  matches  that  could  last  for  days. 

While  Indians  are  still  involved  in  the  sport,  its  popularity  has  soared 
into  the  mainstream,  from  the  youth  level  to  collegiate  competition  and 
professional  indoor  and  outdoor  leagues  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  the  indigenous  people,  lacrosse  is  the  sport  that  most  reflects  their 
heritage . 

"It's  in  our  blood,"  18-year-old  Tom  Turner  of  Littleton  said.  "We  are 
closer  to  the  game  than  everyone  else.  It  feels  like  we  are  more  at  home. 
It  means  a lot  more  to  play  this  sport." 

The  teams  in  the  Games  earlier  this  month  played  against  other  Indian 
nations  to  see  who  would  be  awarded  the  gold  --  Ontario  won  the  15-  to  16- 
year-old  midget  division,  while  New  York  took  gold  in  the  17-  to  19-year- 
-old  juvenile  division.  In  the  end,  though,  they  were  playing  for  a higher 
power . 

"We  play  for  the  creator's  enjoyment,"  Bruce  Longboat  said.  "We  cherish 
this  game  and  we  love  this  game.  Basically,  it  is  life." 
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Project  seeks  truth  about  Indian  graves 
By  Dennifer  Rosinski,  Globe  Correspondent 
Duly  16,  2006 

Southborough  hopes  to  answer  a centuries-old  question:  Is  there  a mass 
grave  of  Native  Americans  in  the  town's  Old  Burial  Ground? 

To  put  the  legend  about  the  cemetery  off  Common  Street  to  the  test,  the 
town  is  depending  on  a device  that  looks  like  a lawn  mover  but  is  equipped 
with  ground  - penetrating  radar. 

"The  rumor  is  that  it  was  an  Indian  burial  ground  before  Southborough 
and  apparently  a number  of  Indians  who  died  from  influenza  are  buried  in 
the  southeast  corner,"  said  David  Falconi  , president  of  the  town's 
Historical  Society  and  a member  of  its  Historical  Commission,  which  is 
paying  for  the  project.  "We  would  love  to  honor  them  and  let  people  know 
that  they  are  here." 

The  Nipmuck  tribe  inhabited  what  became  Southborough  and  had  a burial 
ground  there,  according  to  "Fences  of  Stone,"  a town  history  by  resident 
Nick  Noble  that  was  published  in  1990.  A map  showing  the  town  from  1720  to 
1800  depicts  the  cemetery  as  a burial  site  used  by  the  Nipmucks  in  the 
1600s.  The  burial  site  and  a Nipmuck  village  are  bisected  on  the  map  by 
the  Old  Nipmuck  Indian  Trail,  which  is  now  Route  85. 

If  the  survey  discovers  unrecorded  remains  more  than  100  years  old, 
archeologists  with  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  would 
investigate  the  site,  commission  spokesman  Brian  McNiff  said. 

"If  they  determine  it's  a Native  American  site  , the  Commission  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  be  notified,"  McNiff  said.  "They  would  monitor  the 
investigation . " 

He  said  it  was  premature  to  speculate  what  further  action  would  be  taken. 

The  town's  Historical  Commission  voted  this  month  to  award  Russell 
Kempton,  with  the  New  England  Geophysical  surveying  company,  almost  $3,000 
to  do  the  examination,  Falconi  said.  The  commission  will  tap  its  fiscal 
2006  and  2007  budgets  to  pay  for  the  work,  which  has  not  been  scheduled. 

Besides  aiding  historical  research.  New  England  Geophysical  uses  its 
ground-penetrating  radar  equipment  to  locate  underground  utility  lines  and 
hazardous  waste  tanks. 

The  radar  sends  a pulse  of  high-frequency  electromagnetic  energy  as  far 
as  80  feet  into  the  ground.  The  pulse  is  reflected  back  and  shown  on  a 
screen  attached  to  the  device,  according  to  a description  on  the  company's 
web  site.  The  graves  would  appear  in  the  form  of  different  colored  waves. 

"We're  not  seeing  bodies,"  Falconi  said.  "The  radar  is  seeing  that  the 
ground  has  been  disturbed  and  the  way  the  ground  has  settled." 

Local  historians  hope  the  radar  will  help  them  accurately  count  the 
number  of  Southborough  residents  buried  at  the  cemetery.  There  are  319 
stone  markers,  but  town  records  show  819  definite  burials  and  307  possible 
burials . 

"Where  are  the  other  500-800  people  buried?  This  should  be  able  to  tell 
us,"  Falconi  said.  "We've  done  everything  we  can  above  ground;  the  stones 
have  been  inventoried  and  mapped.  This  will  give  us  a much  better  record 
of  what ' s there. " 

One  possible  reason  for  the  large  number  of  unmarked  graves  is  the 
Hurricane  of  1938,  which  uprooted  several  trees  from  the  cemetery  and 
destroyed  dozens  of  stone  markers,  Falconi  said. 

Squeezed  by  the  Great  Depression,  the  town  lacked  the  money  at  the  time 
to  replace  the  destroyed  markers. 

The  3-acre  graveyard  between  the  Pilgrim  Church  and  the  library  was 
turned  into  the  town's  official  burying  ground  just  months  after 
Southborough  separated  from  Marlborough  and  incorporated  as  its  own  town 
in  1727,  according  to  a history  of  the  burial  ground  compiled  by  the 
Historical  Society. 

The  next  year,  Margaret  Newton  was  recorded  as  the  first  Southborough 


resident  to  be  buried  there;  the  earliest  stone  marker  dates  to  1730.  By 
1842,  all  of  the  plots  were  either  used  or  reserved,  and  the  Southborough 
Rural  Cemetery  was  opened  south  on  Route  85. 

The  last  internment  in  the  Old  Burial  Ground  was  in  1895. 

The  Historical  Society  will  provide  Kempton  with  a 1970s  map  of  the 
burial  ground,  Falconi  said. 

Volunteers  from  the  Historical  Society  will  add  to  the  map  when  new 
graves  are  found  and  metal  stakes  will  be  pounded  into  the  ground  just 
beneath  the  surface  to  serve  as  a permanent  marker,  he  said. 

"We  have  been  fantasizing  about  this  for  years,"  said  Falconi,  who 
proposed  the  survey  to  the  commission.  "I'm  really  excited  about  it." 
Boston.com  Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Native  tribal  leaders  worry  about  road  access  to  cultural  landmarks 
Petroglyphs,  burial  sites  in  Berners  Bay  a treasure  for  many 
By  ELIZABETH  BLUEMINK 
3UNEAU  EMPIRE 
Duly  16,  2006 

Rosa  Miller,  tribal  leader  of  Juneau' s Auk  Kwaan,  faces  an  uphill  battle 
in  keeping  development  far  away  from  her  tribe's  culturally  significant 
spots  in  Berners  Bay. 

Miller,  still  spry  in  her  80s,  protests  the  type  of  projects  in  Berners 
Bay  that  other  Natives  in  the  business  world  have  supported. 

"For  years,  my  mother  told  me  to  bite  my  tongue.  Then,  she  told  me  to  go 
ahead.  I became  vocal  after  that,"  Miller  explained  last  week. 

For  example.  Miller  has  advocated  against  timber,  road  and  mine 
development  in  the  hotly  contested  bay  45  miles  northwest  of  downtown 
Duneau . 

"I've  been  battling  for  years  to  protect  Berners  Bay,"  Miller  said. 

As  the  state  awaits  its  final  permissions  to  build  the  Duneau  access 
project  through  Berners  Bay  - linking  Duneau  by  pavement  to  a new  ferry 
terminal  at  the  Katzehin  River  - Miller  is  once  again  worried  about  the 
Auk  Kwaan's  cultural  sites. 

Miller  recently  rode  by  boat  with  U.S.  Forest  Service  staff  to  look  at 
one  sacred  tribal  area  in  Berners  Bay. 

"That  was  the  site  of  our  three  medicine  men,"  Miller  said  last  week. 

"Only  certain  people  can  go  near  a medicine  man's  burial  site,"  she  said. 

But  several  times  since  the  1970s,  items  have  been  taken  from  the 
shamans'  graves.  Their  bones  have  been  disturbed,  then  reburied  by  their 
Native  descendants,  according  to  archaeological  accounts  and  legal 
affidavits . 

Not  far  away,  in  a more  accessible  location  along  the  beach  fringe,  are 
petroglyphs  - carvings  etched  in  rock. 

A beaten  trail  - taken  by  many  Duneau  boaters  who  visit  Berners  Bay  - 
leads  to  one  particularly  large  and  well-known  rock  bearing  numerous 
petroglyphs . 

These  petroglyphs  also  have  significance  to  the  Auk  Kwaan.  "They  show 
ownership,"  Miller  said. 

"We  object  to  the  road  ...  . Enough  of  our  burial  sites  have  been 
desecrated.  When  is  it  going  to  stop?"  Miller  said. 

"It's  my  understanding  that  we  are  avoiding  all  culturally  sensitive 
(areas),"  responded  Mary  Siroky,  a special  assistant  to  the  state 
Transportation  and  Public  Facilities  commissioner. 

State  transportation  officials  plan  to  route  the  Duneau  access  road  50 
feet  - or  in  some  cases  much  greater  distances  - from  the  intertidal  zone. 


she  said. 

"The  cultural  sites  are  all  in  the  intertidal  area/'  Siroky  asserted. 

But  expanded  road  access  clearly  poses  new  challenges  in  guarding  the 
bay's  cultural  resources,  others  say. 

"It's  pretty  hard  when  the  road  system  is  going  close  to  the  site.  You 
keep  your  fingers  crossed  that  nothing  is  going  to  happen,"  said  Steven 
Henrikson,  curator  of  collections  for  the  Alaska  State  Museum  in  Duneau. 

Siroky  said  the  positive  side  of  access  to  Berners  Bay  is  the  new 
opportunity  for  people  who  don't  have  a boat  to  see  its  highlights. 

"As  trails  get  built,  you  force  them  away  from  the  culturally  sensitive 
areas,"  Siroky  said,  adding,  "If  you  make  access  easy,  that's  where  people 
will  go." 

The  road,  however,  will  skirt  areas  near  the  shaman  burials  and  the 
petroglyphs . 

This  story  will  not  discuss  the  location  of  shaman  burial  sites.  The 
petroglyph  site  - which  is  accessible  by  trail  from  the  Berners  Bay  beach 
fringe  - is  relatively  close  to  the  highway.  It  is  within  1,000  feet  of 
the  road's  centerline,  said  Dudith  Bittner,  the  state's  historic 
preservation  officer. 

Yet  the  Berners  Bay  petroglyphs  have  been  designated  as  outside  the 
state's  official  "area  of  potential  effect"  for  the  Duneau  access  project. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  on  land  that  will  be  directly  disturbed  by  the 
road,  according  to  Bittner. 

Though  state  and  federal  officials  do  not  locate  the  rocks  or  the  burial 
places  on  maps  - to  shield  them  from  vandalism  - these  places  are  also 
well-known  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

"This  is  a known  site  ...  known  (to  archaeologists)  for  over  20  years," 
said  Duneau  Ranger  District  archeologist  Myra  Gilliam. 

Indeed,  historical  accounts  of  Auk  Kwaan  village  sites  in  Berners  Bay 
were  recorded  on  paper  in  the  1940s. 

The  stories  have  lived  on  for  centuries,  through  oral  history,  among  the 
Auk  Kwaan. 

The  Auk  Kwaan  left  their  villages  in  the  outlying  areas  of  Duneau  to 
work  in  the  developing  gold  mines. 

But  Berners  Bay  was  "the  biggest"  place  for  picking  berries  for  the 
local  Natives,  said  one  Native  man,  David  Wallace,  one  of  88  interviewed 
in  Southeast  Alaska  in  the  1940s  by  a research  team  made  up  of  a 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles  anthropologist  and  the  chief  counsel 
to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  researchers,  Walter  Goldschmidt  and  Theodore  Haas,  went  on  to 
publish  a seminal  study  titled  "Possessory  Rights  of  the  Natives  of 
Southeast  Alaska." 

"The  smokehouses  are  still  there,  but  they  are  all  broken  down  now. 

There  used  to  be  a village  at  Berners  Bay  at  two  places,  one  up  between 
the  Berners  and  Lace  Rivers  and  one  down  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lace  River. 
These  were  where  the  native  people  stayed  year  round,"  according  to  the 
Goldschmidt  and  Haas'  interview  with  David  Wallace. 

Other  Natives  have  claimed  up  to  five  villages  in  Berners  Bay. 

The  bay  was  considered  a dividing  line  between  the  Haines  and  the  Auk 
Kwaan  Natives,  according  to  another  Native  man,  Dake  Cropley,  interviewed 
by  Goldschmidt  and  Haas. 

"We  are  the  original  settlers  here,"  Miller  said. 

Elizabeth  Bluemink  can  be  reached  at  elizabeth.bluemink@juneauempire.com. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2006  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
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White  Face:  Indigenous  peoples  still  lack  human  rights 
by:  Charmaine  White  Face 
Duly  21,  2006 

On  Dune  29,  an  announcement  was  made  that  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Council  had  passed  the  Declaration  on  the  Human  Rights  of  Indigenous 
Peoples.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  attending  the  debates  for  many  years 
did  not  immediately  jump  for  joy.  Instead,  we  wanted  to  know  which 
declaration  was  approved:  the  original  sub-commission  text  or  the  chair's 
text.  Sadly,  it  was  the  chair's  text.  Even  the  words  used  to  proclaim  the 
declaration  did  not  proclaim  a declaration. 

Preambular  Paragraph  19  found  on  page  20  of  the  80-page  document  states: 

"Solemnly  proclaims  the  following  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  as  a standard  of  achievement  to  be  pursued  in 
a spirit  of  partnership  and  mutual  respect." 

It  is  this  phrase  - "to  be  pursued"  - that  tells  us  we  must  still 
continue  to  seek,  or  "pursue,"  our  human  rights.  This  phrase  was  inserted 
by  the  chair  of  the  Working  Group  on  the  Draft  Declaration,  Luis  Chavez 
from  Peru,  and  did  NOT  have  consensus  from  the  working  group  at  any  of  the 
meetings . 

The  same  Preambular  Paragraph  19,  the  one  that  DID  have  consensus  from 
many  indigenous  peoples  and  nation-state  diplomats  during  the  creation  of 
the  declaration,  the  one  originally  stated  in  the  sub-commission  text, 
read : 

"Solemnly  proclaims  the  following  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples." 

This  is  the  correct  way  to  proclaim  a declaration  and  was  approved  by 
two,  yes  two,  U.N.  bodies:  the  Working  Group  on  Indigenous  Populations  and 
the  Sub-Commission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of 
Minorities,  which  is  now  the  Sub-Commission  on  the  Promotion  and 
Protection  of  Human  Rights.  These  two  bodies  passed  what  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Sub-Commission  Text  12  years  ago,  in  1994.  That  was  after  10  years, 
which  began  in  1984,  of  working  with  hundreds  of  indigenous  peoples  to 
write  the  declaration  as  a draft  that  would  include  actual  human  rights! 

After  22  years  of  working  on  finally  establishing  human  rights  for 
indigenous  peoples,  since  we  were  forgotten  or  deliberately  excluded  from 
the  so-called  Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  that  was  approved  at 
the  United  Nations  in  1949,  the  new  U.N.  Human  Rights  Council  should  have 
looked  at  the  history  of  their  own  committees  rather  than  hastily  accept 
the  words  of  one  man,  Luis  Chavez.  In  essence,  he  has  struck  down  all  the 
work  of  22  years  by  the  two  committees,  by  indigenous  delegates  and  by 
representatives  of  the  nation-states  who  really  believed  the  U.N.  system 
could  work.  One  man,  Chavez,  has  denied  human  rights  to  the  350  million 
indigenous  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  danger  was  foreseen  two  years  ago  when  six  indigenous 
representatives  held  a hunger  strike/prayer  fast  in  the  meeting  room  at 
the  United  Nations  in  Geneva  because  Chavez  had  said  he  was  only  going  to 
submit  his  "chair's  text"  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  The  hunger 
strike/prayer  fast  was  successful  in  ensuring  that  the  sub-commission  text 
would  also  be  submitted.  Instead  of  making  a decision,  even  though 
encouraged  to  at  that  time  by  several  members  of  the  commission,  the  work 
on  the  draft  was  extended  for  another  year,  making  it  11  years  of  debates 
instead  of  10:  and  then  the  commission  was  abolished.  This  left  the 
decision  to  the  HRC. 

If  this  most  recent  action  by  the  HRC  is  any  indication  of  the  kinds  of 
decisions  that  are  going  to  be  made,  which  disregard  decades  of  work  and 
recommendations  by  their  own  committees,  then  where  can  indigenous  nations 
and  peoples  go  with  human  rights  violations? 

It  is  true  that  Russia  and  Canada  (speaking  also  for  the  United  States, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand)  voted  against  the  adoption  of  this  declaration. 
Their  reasons  for  going  against  this  declaration  and  ours  are  totally 
different.  Yet  in  this  one  instance,  we  do  agree  that  this  declaration 
should  not  have  been  adopted.  It  gives  false  hope  to  the  most  marginalized 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 

What  can  be  done?  Complaints  can  be  filed  with  the  HRC  and  with  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  Louise  Arbour.  Will  they  do  anything?  I 


don't  know,  but  they  must  be  made  aware  that  not  all  indigenous  peoples 
are  content  to  stand  by  any  longer  without  any  real  human  rights.  Voices 
must  be  loudly  raised  before  this  so-called  declaration  is  taken  to  the  U. 

N.  General  Assembly  for  approval  in  September. 

Indigenous  peoples  and,  hopefully,  anyone  concerned  that  human  rights 
are  available  to  all  peoples  must  speak  up  to  stop  this  travesty.  No  human 
rights  are  available  for  indigenous  nations  and  peoples  at  this  time.  No 
human  rights  for  indigenous  nations  and  peoples  will  be  available  in  the 
future  if  this  most  recent  "declaration"  is  universally  accepted.  This  is 
a mockery  of  human  rights  that  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Charmaine  White  Face,  whose  Lakota  name  is  Zumila  Wobaga,  is  Oglala 
Tetuwan  Oceti  Sakowin  (Oglala  Lakota  from  the  Great  Sioux  Nation).  She  is 
a grandmother,  writer  and  spokesman  for  the  Teton  Sioux  Nation  Treaty 
Council.  White  Face  may  be  reached  at  bhdefenders@msn.com. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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No  Power  for  the  Powerless 

Nobody  in  government's  raising  hell  about  the  poverty-stricken  Havasupai 's  struggle  to  survive 
without  electricity  during  the  summer's  wrath 
By  John  Dougherty 
Duly  20,  2006 

Try  getting  through  one  summer  day  of  100-degree-plus  weather  in  Phoenix 
with  no  electricity. 

It  would  be  beyond  miserable  and  quickly  become  a matter  of  life  and 
death.  Last  summer  more  than  two  dozen  homeless  people  fell  dead  on  the 
streets  of  Phoenix  during  a Duly  heat  wave. 

For  most  of  us,  24  hours  without  power  in  the  summer  would  be  an  ordeal 
we  would  never  forget.  Now  imagine  going  with  no  electricity  for  nearly  a 
month  during  summer's  full  bake. 

If  this  happened,  I'm  certain  the  governor  would  declare  a state  of 
emergency,  the  National  Guard  would  be  mobilized,  evacuations  would  be 
ordered  and  curfews  would  be  enforced  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  looting, 
violence  and  general  mayhem. 

There's  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  Valley's  three  million  residents  would 
pack  up  and  flee  if  power  was  cut  to  their  homes  for  30  of  the  hottest 
days  of  summer. 

Of  course,  this  is  very  unlikely  to  occur  in  Phoenix  save  terrorists 
blowing  up  the  Palo  Verde  Nuclear  Generating  Station  or  Edward  Abbey's 
ghost  monkey-wrenching  the  Hoover  and  Glen  Canyon  dams  on  the  Colorado 
River . 

But  this  dreadful  scenario  of  a powerless  month  is  not  a fantasy  in 
Arizona.  It  is  happening  right  now  on  the  Havasupai  Indian  Reservation, 
one  of  the  state's  most  beautiful  and  remote  locations  that  attracts  more 
than  30,000  visitors  a year  to  its  spectacular  waterfalls.  The 
temperatures  do  not  get  as  hot  on  the  Havasupai  Reservation  as  they  do  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Sun,  but  they  come  close. 

The  fact  that  the  entire  reservation  has  gone  without  power  for  weeks  on 
end  this  summer  should  be  major  news  - it  should  be  attracting  the 
attention  of  Governor  Danet  Napolitano,  the  Legislature  and  even  Congress. 

But  it  isn't. 

That's  because  the  people  struggling  without  electricity  are  politically 
powerless.  The  Havasupai  - tucked  away  in  a remote  corner  of  Arizona  where 
the  19th  century  is  far  more  relevant  than  the  21st  - are  among  the 


poorest  members  of  our  society. 

The  bottom  line:  No  one  with  significant  political  and  economic  power  - 
from  Napolitano  on  down  the  line  - is  raising  hell  about  the  fact  that  the 
Havasupai  are  struggling  to  survive  without  electricity  for  weeks  at  a 
time  in  the  middle  of  summer's  wrath. 

There  is  little  outpouring  of  support  to  help  these  Americans,  who  also 
are  Native  Americans,  living  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  The 
response  to  the  crisis  so  far  has  been  a couple  of  portable  generators 
sent  by  Coconino  County  and  a few  propane  grills  donated  by  a home 
improvement  store. 

Far  more  is  needed,  and  needed  now. 

Last  week,  I hiked  down  the  dusty,  rocky  and  brutally  steep  eight-mile 
dirt  trail  to  Supai,  the  Havasupai' s only  village,  to  get  a firsthand 
account  of  the  blackout's  impact  on  the  community. 

No  cars  roam  the  sun-drenched  trails  of  this  tiny  hamlet,  home  to  about 
640  Havasupai.  This  is  a place  where  horsepower  is  measured  one  animal  at 
a time.  And  there  are  plenty  of  horses  in  this  village  that  is  the  most 
isolated  Indian  community  in  the  lower  48  states.  Mail  is  delivered  each 
day  in  packs  strapped  to  the  back  of  horses  that  navigate  the  tricky 
canyon  walls. 

It  was  surreal  to  wander  into  the  powerless  village  only  to  run  into 
actor  Nicolas  Cage  and  a Hollywood  production  company  making  a film.  The 
production  company  swarmed  the  village  as  helicopters  ferried  generators, 
equipment  and  personnel  in  and  out  of  the  community.  Local  residents  sat 
on  benches  watching  as  some  of  their  family  members  were  used  as  extras 
for  the  film  about  a schoolteacher  who  goes  to  work  in  an  Indian  community. 

The  movie  crew  was  in  and  out  in  a couple  of  days,  but  the  extras  and 
their  families  were  not  so  lucky.  Supai  has  been  without  power  for  more 
than  30  days,  since  Dune  8,  when  lightning  struck  a power  pole  perched  on 
the  side  of  a steep  canyon  wall.  It  took  nearly  20  days  for  power  to  be 
restored  as  temperatures  in  the  desert  village  soared  above  100  degrees. 

No  sooner  had  the  power  come  back  on  than  it  was  knocked  out  again  by 
monsoon  storms.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  dispatched  emergency 
work  crews  that  finally  restored  electricity  on  Duly  11.  The  cost  to 
repair  damages  to  the  power  line  exceeded  $400,000. 

At  first  glance,  it  would  appear  the  Havasupai  are  simply  the  unlucky 
victims  of  natural  forces.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  tribe  is  catching  fallout  from  a nasty  struggle  between  the  federal 
government  and  an  electric  utility  company.  For  more  than  a decade,  Mohave 
Electric  Power  Cooperative  and  the  BIA  have  been  battling  over  which 
should  provide  electricity  to  the  Havasupai.  The  struggle  has  been  ugly 
and  acrimonious. 

Mohave  Electric  is  seeking  to  abandon  a 70-mile  power  line  that  runs 
north  from  U.S.  66  to  the  edge  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
BIA,  the  Havasupai  and  their  neighbors,  the  Hualapai.  But  the  federal 
government  and  the  tribes  do  not  want  to  assume  ownership  of  the  line.  The 
BIA  and  Mohave  Electric  have  been  locked  in  a legal  tussle  for  years  over 
the  issue. 

The  BIA,  meanwhile,  is  responsible  for  operating  the  power  line  that 
connects  with  Mohave  Electric's  line  at  the  edge  of  the  canyon  and  runs  to 
the  village  of  Supai,  thousands  of  feet  below  the  rim.  The  BIA  line  also 
is  decrepit  and  needs  an  overhaul. 

The  Havasupai  are  the  big  losers  in  this  turf  war  between  the  BIA  and 
Mohave  Electric.  Neither  the  utility  nor  the  BIA  has  been  providing 
routine  maintenance  along  the  70-mile  distribution  line. 

Copyright  c.  Phoenix  New  Times 
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U.S.  should  act  like  a trustee 
By  MARK  TRAHANT 
P-I  EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Duly  16,  2006 

How  good  is  the  United  States  at  keeping  its  word? 

That  simple  question  is  the  premise  behind  a complicated  lawsuit  that 
has  been  moving  slowly  through  the  courts  for  a decade. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  United  States  took 
title  to  Indian  lands  as  trustee  for  individual  Indians,  thereby  assuming 
a fiduciary  obligation  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians,"  wrote  judges 
for  the  U.S.  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

But  what  if  the  trustee  has  no  idea  how  the  assets  of  a trust  have  been 
managed  for,  say,  two  centuries?  Or  on  top  of  that  the  trustee  lost 
records,  failed  to  balance  accounts  or  converted  assets  to  government  use? 

The  answer  would  be  clear  if  this  were  normal  trust  litigation  - the 
trustee  would  be  on  the  hook  for  everything.  But  this  case  involves  the 
United  States  and  nothing  is  clear. 

The  suit  filed  by  Elouise  Cobell,  from  Montana's  Blackfeet  Nation, 
claims  the  federal  government  mismanaged  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other 
royalties  beginning  in  the  1880s.  The  litigation  involves  some  500,000 
people  - and  the  claims  could  total  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  (A  note 
of  disclosure:  I am  a member  of  Idaho's  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe,  but  not  a 
direct  beneficiary  of  the  litigation.) 

Last  week  a three-judge  panel  from  the  appeals  court  removed  the  judge 
from  the  case,  saying  he  could  no  longer  be  objective. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  a Reagan  appointee,  has  made  his 
contempt  for  the  government's  actions  pretty  clear.  "At  times,  it  seems 
that  the  parties,  particularly  (the  Department  of  the)  Interior,  lose 
sight  of  what  this  case  is  really  about,"  Lamberth  wrote  in  an  opinion. 
"What  remains  is  the  raw,  shocking,  humiliating  truth  at  the  bottom:  After 
all  these  years,  our  government  still  treats  Native  American  Indians  as  if 
they  were  less  deserving  of  the  respect  that  should  be  afforded  to 
everyone  in  a society  where  all  people  are  supposed  to  be  equal." 

The  judge's  rulings  hinted  at  an  outcome  for  this  case,  including 
receivership.  "The  government  as  a whole  may  be  inherently  incapable  of 
serving  as  an  adequate  fiduciary  because  of  some  structural  flaw,"  the 
judge  wrote.  "It  may  be  that  the  opacity  of  the  cause  renders  the  Indian 
trust  problem  insoluable." 

But  does  getting  rid  of  Lamberth  change  the  case?  The  court  of  appeals' 
ruling  suggests  the  answer  is  no.  Writing  for  the  appeals  court.  Circuit 
Dudge  David  Tatel  said  it  is  understandable  that  the  judge  was  frustrated, 
but  the  ruling  "presents  an  opportunity  for  a fresh  start."  The  court  also 
said:  "We  ourselves  have  referred  to  'malfeasance,'  ' recalcitrance,  ' 
'unconscionable  delay,'  'intransigence'  and  'hopelessly  inept  management.' 

It's  pretty  hard  to  see  "hopelessly  inept  management"  as  a legal  victory 

That's  why  Congress  ought  to  pay  attention  - both  to  the  harsh  language 
and  the  notion  of  a fresh  start. 

"We  close  with  a warning  to  the  parties,  the  federal  government  has 
failed  time  and  again  to  discharge  its  fiduciary  duties,"  Tatel  wrote. 

"Yet  today  ...  no  remedy  is  in  sight,  this  case  continues  to  consume  vast 
amounts  of  judicial  resources  and  growing  hostility  between  the  parties 
distracts  from  the  serious  issues  in  the  case." 

In  this  case  relief,  or  better,  justice,  could  come  quicker  from 
Congress  than  the  courts. 

"After  nearly  10  years  of  litigation,  there  are  hopeful  signs  that 
Congress  finally  will  act  to  resolve  our  dispute  over  the  handling  of  our 
trust  accounts,"  Cobell  wrote  on  the  plaintiffs'  Web  site.  "The  path  ahead 
for  legislation  may  be  long  and  tortuous.  But  so,  too,  has  been  the  path 
of  our  litigation." 

The  Cobell  case  is  one  of  the  more  complicated  issues  tried  in  the 
federal  system:  The  docket  sheet  has  some  3,000  entries  and  different 


aspects  of  the  case  have  been  appealed  nine  times  in  six  yeans.  And  still 
the  substantive  issues  remain  years  away.  The  short  answer  is  a settlement 
would  save  tax  dollars  in  the  end. 

But  those  reasons  are  not  nearly  as  important  as  this  one:  It's  time  for 
the  United  States  to  keep  its  word.  That's  what  a trustee  is  supposed  to 
do. 

Mark  Trahant  is  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

E-mail : marktrahant@seattlepi . com . 

Copyright  c.  1996-2006  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Traveling  the  road  to  "cultural  suicide" 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 
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Duly  17,  2006 

To  govern  is  to  exercise  authority,  control,  influence  and  objectivity. 
One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  governance  should  be  restraint.  Too 
many  tribal  governments  do  all  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  of 
restraint  and  objectivity,  excessively. 

On  any  given  day  one  has  only  to  go  to  Indianz.com,  probably  the  best 
Indian  online  media  source,  and  read  the  daily  screw  ups  of  tribal 
leadership  and  governance. 

On  any  Indian  reservation  in  America,  and  probably  in  Canada  where  they 
are  called  reserves,  the  weeks  leading  up  to  an  election,  finds  the  Native 
politicians  smiling,  shaking  hands,  waving  at  prospective  voters,  and  just 
being  gracious  and  hospitable  to  all.  Several  weeks  after  they  are  elected 
their  entire  demeanor  changes,  and  not  for  the  good  I might  add. 

Let  me  just  say  here  that  I am  generalizing  because  to  every  rule  there 
is  an  exception.  But  since  I have  been  the  editor  of  major  Indian 
newspapers  for  more  than  30  years  I believe  I have  heard  it  all.  Letter 
after  letter  from  tribal  members  from  as  far  away  as  California  or  as  near 
as  Nebraska,  had  driven  home  to  me  the  discontent  so  many  Indians  have 
with  their  elected  leadership. 

Oh,  it  is  without  a doubt,  the  nature  of  the  beast  to  have  political 
dissent  on  most  Indian  reservations.  For  every  ruling  party  there  is  a 
party  of  discontent.  For  nearly  every  elected  tribal  leader  there  is  a 
challenger.  But  that  does  not  explain  the  ongoing  rumble  of  anger  I have 
heard  across  the  political  spectrum  of  Indian  country. 

In  the  1970s  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  was  torn  apart 
by  those  opposed  to  the  leadership  of  Tribal  Chairman  Dick  Wilson.  It 
didn't  just  end  in  rhetoric,  but  instead  settled  into  a near  bloody  war 
between  the  factions.  Somewhere  in  the  argument  there  should  have  been  a 
middle  ground,  but  in  the  heat  of  political  dissent  and  propaganda,  none 
could  be  found. 

After  the  turmoil  and  the  waning  interest  by  the  national  media  had 
taken  hold,  many  members  of  the  opposition,  the  American  Indian  Movement, 
left  the  reservation  and  went  back  to  wherever  it  was  they  came  from  while 
those  who  supported  Chairman  Wilson  remained  to  clean  up  the  mess.  AIM  had 
the  ear  of  the  media  and  the  propaganda  machine  to  go  with  it.  Even  to 
this  day  you  will  see  movies  and  documentaries  that  tell  only  their  side 
of  the  argument. 

For  the  most  part  there  is  no  separation  of  powers  on  most  Indian 
reservations.  I have  seen  tribal  councils  have  their  election  board 
members  jailed  because  they  dared  to  disagree  with  the  dictates  of  the 
council . 


When  an  elected  tribal  council  can  arbitrarily  suspend  a sitting 
president  without  a hearing,  things  have  gone  totally  awry.  Such  was  the 
case  of  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder,  the  first  woman,  and  the  duly  elected 
president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  Fire  Thunder,  who  is  legally  deaf, 
was  in  Iowa  for  treatment  of  her  hearing  loss  when  the  tribal  council 
suspended  her. 

She  was  effectively  denied  her  equal  rights  and  protections  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribal 
council  and  in  their  reckoning,  not  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribal  Constitution. 

Fire  Thunder  was  then  impeached  for  "recommending"  the  construction  of  a 
Planned  Parenthood  Clinic  on  the  reservation  in  lieu  of  a law  passed  by 
the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature  that  would  have  banned  all  abortions  in 
the  state,  not  even  making  an  exception  for  rape  and  incest.  Fire  Thunder 
thought  that  this  was  wrong  and  since  she  is  a former  nurse,  she 
immediately  considered  ways  and  means  to  prevent  pregnancy,  not  to  end  it, 
and  in  her  mind,  a Planned  Parenthood  Clinic  would  be  the  answer. 

In  other  words,  she  was  impeached  for  her  thoughts  and  not  for  her 
actions.  This  backward  tribal  council  was  engulfed  in  the  political 
propaganda  spewed  by  the  rightwing  legislators  in  state  government  that 
besmirched  the  reputation  of  the  employees  of  Planned  Parenthood  and 
shouted  religious  obscenities  in  an  effort  to  destroy  it.  And  for  the  most 
part,  most  of  the  shouting  was  done  by  white  males,  that  is  until  the 
Indian  males  and  Christian  females  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council 
joined  the  chorus. 

But  the  tribal  council  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  is  not  alone  in  its 
inadequacies.  I have  heard  from  readers  in  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  Iowa, 
California,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  condemning  the  actions  of  tribal  councils  ruling 
Indian  reservations  located  in  those  states. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  the  Indian  nations  continue  to  elect  uneducated 
dummies  to  serve  as  their  governing  bodies  there  will  always  be  drastic 
problems  in  Indian  country.  As  long  as  those  politicians  with  the  largest 
families  of  voting  age  are  elected,  not  because  of  their  qualifications 
but  because  of  their  family  support,  unqualified  leaders  will  continue  to 
rule. 

America  became  a nation  230  years  ago  and  tribal  governments  came  into 
vogue  72  years  ago.  Authority,  control  and  influence  appear  to  be  the 
factors  predominant  in  both  cultures.  Restraint  and  objectivity  have  been 
pushed  to  the  rear  of  the  bus.  As  tribal  governments  move  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  mainstream,  traditional  systems  of  restraint,  fair  play, 
cultural  separation,  and  the  loss  of  inherent  rights  have  been  shoved 
aside  in  the  name  of  so-called  progress.  And  as  we  move  into  the  age  of 
"casino  mentality,"  the  situation  will  worsen.  In  the  end  we  will  have 
sold  our  very  souls  for  money  and  power. 

I am  afraid  that  the  Indian  Nations  are  on  the  road  to  "cultural 
suicide. " 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
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Gathering  honors  lives  of  Native  warrior  women 
Dodi  Rave 
Duly  16,  2006 

CHANDLER,  Ariz.  - Sue  Masten  and  Veronica  Homer  united  with  a group  of 
women  to  fulfill  a vision  - to  celebrate  the  lives  of  grandmothers, 
aunties,  sisters,  wives  and  warrior  women  leaders  of  today. 

Masten  and  Homer,  co-presidents  of  WEWIN,  Women  Empowering  Women  of 
Indian  Nations,  led  a three-day  conference  last  week  to  honor  women 
working  for  their  communities.  The  event  attracted  160  national  and 
grassroots  leaders  to  the  Wild  Horse  Pass  Resort  and  Spa  on  the  Gila  River 
Reservation . 

Masten  and  Homer  - past  presidents  of  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  the  country's  largest  and  oldest  advocacy  group  for  tribes  - know 
what  it's  like  to  put  your  heart  into  a leadership  role. 

It's  not  always  an  easy  place  to  be. 

"We  all  face  the  negative  energy  that  comes  to  sidetrack  our  work  at 
hand, " said  Masten . 

For  those  reasons,  she  and  nine  others  founded  WEWIN  in  2004.  Wilma 
Mankiller,  also  a founder,  joined  the  women  at  the  conference.  As  the 
first  woman  to  lead  the  Cherokee  Nation,  one  of  the  country's  largest 
tribes,  Mankiller  emerged  as  a respected  national  leader. 

As  a keynote  speaker,  the  former  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
encouraged  women  to  remain  positive.  She  said  participation  in  tribal 
ceremonies  helped  her  persevere  through  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
leadership. 

The  gathering  also  attracted  leaders  like  Geri  Small,  a WEWIN  founder 
and  the  first  woman  to  lead  her  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  as  president. 

Small  encouraged  participants  to  offer  support  to  their  women  leaders  back 
home. 

Like  Small,  many  participants  have  faced  challenges  at  home.  Many  others 
were  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  overcome  them.  Most  shared  an  indelible 
social  conscience.  The  conference  gave  them  a chance  to  discuss  issues 
facing  their  communities. 

Invited  speakers  addressed  topics  such  as  sovereignty,  health, 
methamphetamine  use,  tribal  budgets  and  personal  finance.  I was  invited  to 
speak  on  a panel  about  tribal  images  in  the  media. 

I left  inspired  by  some  of  the  amazing  women  who  arrived  to  share  their 
wisdom  and  stories.  A Tuesday  luncheon  proved  to  be  a highlight  when 
organizers  honored  these  six  leaders:  Mamie  Bohay,  Kiowa;  Duanita  Ahtone, 
Kiowa;  Merna  Lewis,  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community;  Alfretta 
Antone,  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community;  Leona  Kakar,  Ak  Chin 
Indian  Community;  and  Homer,  a Shasta  and  Mohave. 

I sat  in  awe  as  each  woman  was  introduced.  Each  had  an  incredible  list 
of  life  achievements. 

These  women  have  held  top  leadership  positions  in  their  tribes.  They've 
been  given  keys  to  cities.  They've  founded  Indian  centers  and  museums. 
They've  fought  for  civil  rights  and  started  health  clinics.  They've  been 
named  elders  of  the  year  and  women  of  the  year.  They've  been  leaders  in 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

I felt  heartened  about  the  future  of  Indian  Country  because  these  women 
represented  leaders  in  Arizona  alone.  The  truth  is,  amazing  Native  women 
can  be  found  in  tribal  communities  across  the  country. 

Much  of  the  time,  these  women  are  working  behind  the  scenes,  working  for 
men,  working  in  environments  where  their  skills  often  go  unrecognized. 

"But  we  do  it  anyway,"  said  Ahtone,  one  of  the  honorees.  "And  we  make 
you  guys  look  good.  We  do  all  the  work.  You  get  all  the  credit." 

Yet  none  of  these  women  has  sought  glory.  Their  success  in  life  was 
driven  by  the  need  to  improve  the  lives  of  others. 

"I  love  my  community  so  much,"  said  Lewis,  who  was  also  honored.  "I've 
always  tried  to  be  there  when  they  needed  something." 

I was  sitting  with  a friend  as  we  watched  the  conference  unfold. 

"Isn't  it  amazing  how  much  women  can  shine  once  you  get  male  egos  out  of 
the  way?"  she  asked. 

I agreed. 

Next  year's  conference  will  likely  be  scheduled  in  Duly.  Organizers  are 


expected  to  announce  a location  in  September.  It's  not  often  a gathering 
takes  place  where  women  are  encouraged  to  draw  upon  traditions  and 
cultural  values  to  create  stronger  networks,  to  impact  public  policy,  to 
spark  economic  development  and  encourage  and  support  one  another. 

This  is  the  kind  of  place  where  you  want  to  bring  a mother  or  a daughter. 
WEWIN  founders  remind  all  of  us  how  we  should  uphold  dignity  and  honor  in 
our  families,  communities  and  tribes. 

Dodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian 
and  other  Lee  Enterprises  newspapers. 

Reach  her  at  (406)  523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Flarjo:  What  if  there's  nothing  left? 

by:  Suzan  Shown  Flarjo  / Indian  Country  Today 

Duly  20,  2006 

Some  people  in  Washington,  D.C.,  fight  for  Indian  rights  as  hard  as 
anyone  has  done  in  the  past  century. 

I know  you're  laughing,  faithful  reader,  and  saying:  Tell  another  joke. 
Flere's  the  funny  part  - I'm  not  kidding. 

There  really  are  some  dedicated  advocates  who  actually  look  out  for 
Native  interests.  Right  here,  in  Potomac  River  city,  amid  the  swamp 
things:  sycophants,  self -servers,  slackers,  sell-outs  and  scoundrels. 

Observe  the  sibilance.  A hissing  sound  is  always  a warning.  In  this  case, 
it  comes  from  the  chorus  of  united  snakes  - the  forked-tongued  ones  in  the 
morality  play  of  Washington  policy-making. 

Most  folks  in  this  town  are  scared  off  by  their  first  warning  - sssssss. 

Many  come  to  town  in  search  of  someone  to  surrender  to.  As  soon  as  they 
can,  they  join  the  chorus:  SSSSSSS.  Sometimes  they  hiss  so  loudly,  they're 
startled  by  the  sound  of  their  own  voice  and  retreat  in  obsequious  silence. 

But  here's  the  thing.  Good  people  really  are  being  taken  out,  one  by  one, 
dragged  just  below  the  water  line. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  is  one  of  those  good  people.  Fie 
presided  over  the  Indian  trust  funds  case  for  10  years. 

Fie  asked  Interior  and  Treasury  department  officials  hard  questions:  What 
did  you  trustees  do  with  the  Indians'  money?  The  united  snakes  did  not 
like  that  - sssssss. 

Fie  was  trying  to  make  the  trustees  set  up  a system  to  account  for  the 
Indians'  money.  The  united  snakes  hated  that  - sssssss. 

But  when  the  judge  turned  off  their  taxpayer  funded  e-mail  accounts  and 
called  Interior  a "dinosaur,"  they  slogged  and  slithered  through  the  tar 
pits  to  the  appeals  court  and  threw  a hissy  fit  - SSSSSSS. 

The  appeals  court  handed  the  judge's  head  to  the  united  snakes  on  Duly 

11. 

The  court  says  the  judge  was  way  harsh  when  he  wrote  that  Interior  was 
the  "morally  and  culturally  oblivious  hand-me-down  of  a disgracefully 
racist  and  imperialist  government  that  should  have  been  buried  a century 
ago,  the  pathetic  outpost  of  the  indifference  and  anglocentrism  we  thought 
we  had  left  behind." 

The  court  wrote  that  the  judge  went  "beyond  historical  racism  and  all 
but  accuses  current  Interior  officials  of  racism." 

Flere's  lesson  one  about  Washington.  You  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
call  a snake  a snake,  a dinosaur  a dinosaur  or  a racist  a racist,  or 
you'll  be  booed  and  hissed  - sssssss.  You  have  to  sidle  up  to  the  subject, 
sidewinder  style. 


Start  by  praising  the  distinguished  department  as  a trusted  friend  and, 
even  though  there  were  bloody  hands  in  the  distant  past  (yesterday) , 
everyone  wears  white  gloves  today  and,  may  it  please  the  court,  the  only 
fingerprints  left  behind  belong  to  the  body  on  the  floor. 

The  appeals  court  ruled  that  the  judge  used  all  his  nine  lives  and 
instructed  the  district  court's  chief  judge  to  find  a new  one  for  the  case 

The  united  snakes  were  doing  the  electric  slide  on  the  streets  outside 
Interior  and  hissing  was  heard  high  on  the  Hill  above  the  swamp.  But  it 
seems  they  started  to  shed  their  skins  too  soon. 

They  hadn't  read  the  end  of  the  decision.  The  court  repeated  its 
statement  of  five  years  ago:  "the  federal  government  has  failed  time  and 
again  to  discharge  its  fiduciary  duties."  The  court  said  this  is  a 
"serious  injustice  that  has  persisted  for  over  a century  and  that  cries 
out  for  redress." 

Then  the  court  wrote  something  that  froze  the  blood  of  the  cold-bloods: 
"As  the  litigation  proceeds,  the  government  must  remember  that  although  it 
regularly  prevails  on  appeal,  our  many  decisions  in  no  way  change  the  fact 
that  it  remains  in  breech  of  its  trust  responsibilities. 

"In  its  capacity  as  trustee  and  as  representative  of  all  Americans,  the 
government  has  an  obligation  to  rise  above  its  deplorable  record  and  help 
fashion  an  effective  remedy." 

Since  someone  read  that  part  to  them,  the  united  snakes  started  writhing 
around  in  the  wet  weeds,  expressing  their  strong  displeasure  - sssssss. 

The  court  also  told  the  Indians'  lawyers  to  play  nice  and  stay  focused, 
saying  they  "would  more  ably  advance  their  worthy  cause  by  focusing  their 
energies  on  legal  issues  rather  than  on  attacking  the  government  and  its 
lawyers . " 

This  might  be  the  time,  with  all  due  respect,  for  Native  peoples  to 
really  focus  the  justice  system's  attention  on  Indian  rights  by  bringing 
the  case  for  tangible  trust  resources  that  the  trustees  misplaced  or  gave 
to  friends  or  pocketed  or  otherwise  diverted  from  the  intended  Indian 
beneficiaries  - sssssss. 

In  another  jurisdiction  on  Duly  18,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Karen  Schreier 
ordered  Interior  to  stop  "restructuring"  Indian  education  programs  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  before  it  does  irreparable  harm.  The  judge  cited 
failure  to  consult  with  those  who  would  be  affected  by  the  restructuring. 

This  would  be  the  time  for  other  Native  peoples  to  file  for  injunctions 
to  stop  restructuring  and  start  consulting  in  their  areas. 

The  united  snakes  won't  like  that.  They  really  resent  consulting  with 
Native  people  and  don't  mind  hissing  in  the  face  of  the  laws  and  policies 
that  require  it. 

Over  at  the  Labor  Department,  the  longstanding  Division  of  Indian  and 
Native  American  Programs  was  unceremoniously  downgraded  to  a program  late 
last  year,  without  any  of  the  required  consultation  in  Indian  country. 

No  one  bothered  to  tell  Labor's  own  Native  Council  about  the  demotion, 
even  though  it  has  a statute  mandating  consultation. 

This  would  be  the  time  for  Native  peoples  who  are  affected  by  Labor's 
programs  to  file  for  injunctions  to  stop  that  department's  "restructuring. 

Major  changes  affecting  all  Native  peoples  are  taking  place  across 
government  today.  Why?  Because  the  united  snakes  think  they  are  above  U.S. 
law  and  Native  peoples  - sssssss. 

One  Native  advocate  said  recently,  "We'll  have  our  turn  when  the 
Democrats  get  in."  This  prompted  her  friend  to  ask,  "What  if  there's 
nothing  left  to  come  back  to?" 

This  would  be  the  time  to  do  something  about  anything,  even  if  it's  just 
to  make  sure  there's  something  left  besides  snakeskin. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Republican  party  scraping  bottom  of  whiskey  barrel  with  Ann  Coulter 
Mike  Graham 
Duly  20,  2006 

The  Republican  party  is  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  whiskey  barrel  when 
they  let  Ann  Coulter  and  others  like  her  to  go  on  television  news  shows 
discussing  issues  that  affect  our  life.  "Media  Matters  For  America  group" 
has  set  up  a petition  on  their  web  site  calling  on  major  television 
networks  to  stop  given  a platform  to  conservative  hate  merchants  like  Ann 
Coulter. 

"Media  Matters  For  America"  petition 
http : //mediamatters .org/hatef ree?src=action200607170002 

Right  winger  Ann  Coulter  in  an  attempt  to  trash  Colorado  Professor  Ward 
Churchill  went  on  to  make  it  a point  to  trash  the  American  Indian 
community.  Talk  about  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black!  Fox  News  makes  it 
a point  to  have  Ann  Coulter  on  most  of  their  programs  talking  about 
national  and  world  issues,  after  hearing  Ann  Coulter  talk,  one  would  have 
to  think  television  is  where  she  comes  up  with  all  her  worldly  knowledge. 
Anyone  believing  Ann  Coulter  has  a brain  to  discuss  national  or  world 
issues  would  also  have  to  believe  President  Bush  would  make  a good  English 
teacher!  The  biggest  issue  concerning  Ann  Coulter  is,  what's  up  with  "her" 
man  size  Adams  apple? 

Ann  Coulters'  press  release  "The  Little  Injun  That  Could"  stated  that 
"Churchill  should  pack  up  his  teepee  and  hit  the  trail  of  tears."  Ann 
Coulter's  statement  clearly  dehumanizes  the  loss  of  lives  of  over  five 
thousand  Indian  men,  women  and  children!  The  trail  of  tears  is  just  one  of 
many  hundreds  of  9-11' s Indians  had  to  endure  because  of  U.S.  terrorist 
Policy's  against  their  race. 

Ann  Coulter  in  her  report  "Not  Crazy  Horse  Dust  Crazy"  attacked  Ward 
Churchill  over  his  comments  of  comparing  Indian  reservations  to  the 
equivalent  of  Nazi  concentration  camps.  Ann  Coulter  fired  back  at  him  by 
stating  "I  forgot  Auschwitz  had  a casino."  This  statement  by  Ann  Coulter 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Republican  party's  stand  against  Indians  economic 
well  being.  Republican  party  members  across  our  country  use  every  tactic 
at  their  disposal  to  hinder  or  stop  legislation  that  would  bring  economic 
relief  to  the  Indian  community.  Ann  Coulter  is  obviously  uneducated  and 
oblivious  to  the  true  documented  history  covering  the  American  Indian 
holocaust . 

Bill  O'Reilly  attacks  Ward  Churchill  by  trying  to  link  Indian  nations 
with  casino's  to  Wisconsin's  Democrat  Governor  Dim  Doyle  for  his  silence 
on  the  issue  of  professor  Ward  Churchill.  Bill  O'Reilly  had  former 
republican  Wisconsin  Governor  Scott  McCallum  on  his  fox  News  TV  show 
trying  to  connect  the  dots  that  Indian  casino  money  played  a major  role  in 
electing  Dim  Doyle  as  state  governor.  Former  governor  Scott  McCullum  told 
Bill  O'Reilly  that  he  was  also  offered  money  from  state  Indian  tribes  as 
was  Dim  Doyle,  the  tribes  money  was  offered  at  the  end  of  the  election  and 
really  played  no  part  in  who  won  the  governor's  race. 

Bill  O'Reilly,  Ann  Coulter  and  the  republican  party  need  to  get  off  the 
Indians  back!  Bill  O'Reilly's  infamous  words  are,  "the  buck  stops  here, 
the  no  spin  zone"  It's  obvious  that  O'Reilly,  Ann  Coulter  and  the 
republican  party  are  very  worried  about  how  many  bucks  Indian's  are  making 
today  and  how  their  spending  their  money.  Their  riding  across  America 
acting  like  Custer,  warning  the  American  people  that  the  Indian's  are 
coming.  Their  heads  are  spinning  faster  than  Linda  Blaire  in  the  Exorcist. 

It's  true  American  history  that  Indians  endured  a for  real  holocaust 
over  U.S.  policy  against  them.  Indians  in  America  today  stand  united  with 
all  Americans  in  defending  their  true  homeland  against  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies.  The  manor  in  how  America  came  about  as  we  know  it  today 


concerning  Indians  should  never  happen  again  in  man's  history.  Today  all 
Americans  are  in  the  same  boat  in  defending  our  country. 

Mike  Graham,  member  Oklahoma  Cherokee  Nation 
Founder  United  Native  America 
http : //www . UnitedNativeAmerica . com 

Mike  Graham  is  a member  of  the  Oklahoma  Cherokee  Nation.  Founded  United 
Native  America  in  1993  to  form  a national  group  to  take  action  on  American 
Indian  issues.  The  groups  main  issue  is  to  bring  about  a federal  national 
holiday  for  Native  Americans.  Graham  has  been  a guest  speaker  on  national 
and  international  radio  talk  shows  to  include  television  programs.  He  has 
traveled  across  the  country  discussing  issues  with  Indian  nation  leaders. 
Copyright  c.  2006  American  Chronicle. 
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UM  basketball  player  rebounds  from  mistakes, 
earns  Native  American  leadership  award 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
Duly  20,  2006 

PHOENIX  - Mike  Chavez  used  to  idolize  guys  who  played  college  basketball. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  becoming  one  of  them  three  years  ago  after  leading 
Blackfeet  Reservation  basketball  teams  to  three  state  championships  while 
in  high  school.  USA  Today  named  the  Heart  Butte  sophomore  Montana's  most 
valuable  player. 

Coaches  from  four  state  Division  I colleges  wanted  him. 

He  accepted  a full  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Montana.  But  sports 
and  academics  didn't  mix  well  with  alcohol  for  the  UM  forward.  He  lost 
control  of  the  ball.  On  Feb.  4,  2003,  he  was  arrested  for  driving  under 
the  influence. 

"I  didn't  know  what  I wanted  to  do,"  Chavez  said.  "I  wasn't  really 
vibing  with  the  whole  university." 

He  withdrew  from  school  in  the  fall  of  2003.  He  moved  to  Billings  and 
spent  the  next  few  months  in  front  of  a PlayStation  2. 

An  otherwise  promising  basketball  career  might  have  ended  there.  But 
that's  not  how  his  story  ends. 

On  Saturday,  the  hoopster,  who  rebounded  from  his  woes  and  helped  the 
Griz  advance  to  the  second  round  of  the  NCAA  tournament  this  year, 
received  a leadership  award  from  officials  representing  the  Native 
American  Basketball  Invitation  tournament. 

Chavez  was  presented  with  a bronze  eagle  statue  during  the  fifth  annual 
NABI  tournament  at  the  U.S.  Airways  Center  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  This  is  the 
second  year  the  award  has  been  given. 

"Everyone's  aware  of  Michael  Chavez  and  everyone's  aware  of  his  story," 
said  Gina  Marie  Scarpa-Mabry,  director  and  co-founder  of  NABI. 

Chavez,  a Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne,  said  it  felt  good  to  be  recognized 
during  the  NABI  games,  which  he  called  "the  Rolex  of  high  school  Native 
American  tournaments."  NABI  organizers  aim  to  have  the  basketball 
tournament  sanctioned  by  the  NCAA  within  the  next  year. 

Only  51  Native  male  and  female  athletes  played  Division  I basketball  in 
2004-05,  compared  to  3,709  white  players  and  4,968  blacks,  according  to  an 
NCAA  race  and  ethnicity  report. 

The  NABI  contest  was  created  five  years  ago  as  way  to  bring  national 
attention  to  Native  athletes  who  might  otherwise  go  unnoticed  by  colleges 
offering  scholarships.  The  goal  is  to  get  more  Native  youths  playing  ball 
at  the  college  level,  which  is  why  NABI  organizers  choose  to  recognize 


leadens  among  Native  college  athletes. 

Chavez  was  selected  for  the  award  this  year  based  on  more  than  his 
athletic  prowess,  Scarpa-Mabry  said. 

"What  we  admired  most  about  him  was  the  decision  he  made,"  Scarpa-Mabry 
said.  "He  picked  himself  up.  That  was  the  reason  for  him  being  honored 
with  the  award." 

Otherwise,  the  23-year-old  might  be  just  another  story  about  a Native 
all-star  athlete  whose  glory  days  were  relegated  to  the  teenage  years. 

"One  of  the  things  with  Native  American  college  students,  especially 
athletes,  is  many  times  they're  coming  right  from  the  reservation  and 
going  to  a big  college,  especially  Division  I and  II,"  Scarpa-Mabry  said. 
"It's  just  a shock,  a culture  shock.  And  feeling  isolated  and  alone  drives 
them  into  leaving  college  and  going  back  to  the  reservation. 

"Mike  experienced  that  firsthand." 

He  had  several  reasons  to  turn  it  around.  "I  knew  it  and  my  mom  knew  it, 

" he  said.  "I  couldn't  just  sit  on  my  behind." 

He  also  said  he  was  fearful  "of  becoming  the  40-year-old  guy  sitting  in 
the  bar  saying,  'I  could  have  been  one  of  the  greatest.'  " 

Finally,  Chavez's  uncle,  a Northern  Cheyenne  spiritual  leader,  moved  him 
to  action. 

"He  told  me,  'You  have  a gift  for  basketball,'  " Chavez  said.  " 'To  not 
use  it  to  your  highest  potential  is  a slap  in  the  face  to  the  Creator. ’ " 
Soon,  Chavez  found  himself  seeking  a second  chance  with  his  team.  The 
Grizzlies'  then-new  head  coach,  Larry  Krystkowiak,  agreed  to  let  him 
rejoin.  But  only  for  practice  the  first  year.  Chavez  agreed.  By  January 
2004,  he  was  back  in  school. 

"I  didn't  want  to  walk  around  with  my  head  held  down  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,"  he  said. 

"He  made  a couple  of  mistakes,  but  he  actually  did  something  about  it," 
said  Mary  Ann  Stillsmoking,  his  mother.  "He  knows  who  he  is.  He  knows  you 
have  to  be  honest  with  yourself." 

The  payoff  has  been  high. 

Chavez  is  hitting  the  shots  academically  while  majoring  in  anthropology 
and  Native  American  studies.  He'll  return  to  school  as  a senior  this  fall. 

Chavez  played  forward  for  the  Griz  in  March  during  the  team's  second 
NCAA  tournament  victory  in  a century.  He  was  the  only  known  Native  athlete 
to  participate  in  the  tournament.  The  Grizzlies  missed  making  the  Sweet  16 
finals  during  a second-round  loss  to  Boston  College. 

"Most  people  remember  me  from  the  second  round  of  the  NCAA  tournament 
now  in  Indian  Country,"  said  Chavez.  "Before  I was  remembered  as  the  guy 
who  got  the  DUI." 

Reporter  Jodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  523-5299  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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San  Cristo'bal  de  las  Casas,  Duly  15,  2006 
To  public  opinion 


To  all  organisations  and  persons  adhering  to  any  sympathising 
with  the  Other  Campaign 

To  all  organisations  and  relatives  with  unjustly  imprisoned  prisoners 
To  the  national  and  international  communication  media 

As  reported  by  the  media,  in  recent  days  a further  injustice  was 
committed  in  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Center  (CERESO)  no.  14,  of  the  high 
security  prison  El  Amate,  in  Cintalapa,  Chiapas. 

Two  prisoners,  Aureliano  A'lvarez  and  Tiburcio  Go'mez,  were  relocated  to 
El  Amate  on  Dune  29th  2006,  after  suffering  55  days  of  confinement  in  the 
prison  "Quinta  Pitiquitos",  where  they  were  kept  incommunicado  and 
suffered  attestable  maltreatments. 

In  the  transition  cells  of  the  prison  and  in  the  prison  itself  they  were 
continuously  threatened  and  tortured,  despite  the  repeated  recommendations 
from  the  Human  Rights  Center  Fray  Bartolome'  de  las  Casas  regarding  the 
necessary  protection  which  the  CERESO  administration  was  obligated  to 
guarantee  them. 

The  companeros  of  The  Voice  of  Amate,  an  organisation  of  prisoners 
adhering  to  the  Sixth  Declaration  of  the  Selva  Lacandona,  who  are 
reclaiming  their  state  as  political  prisoners  and  have  maintained  a 
protest  since  the  1st  Danuary  of  this  year,  were  aware  of  these  facts  and 
offered  their  help  to  the  companeros,  who  were  in  a very  bad  physical  and 
psychological  condition. 

This  kind  of  solidary  acting,  which  is  receptive  of  the  pain  of  another 
human  being  and  acts  accordingly,  has  been  responded  by  the  Director  and 
the  prisoner  structure  subservient  to  the  power  with  threats,  aggressions 
and  harassments  seeking  to  silence  them. 

We  are  presenting  the  communique'  of  the  companeros  from  The  Voice  of 
Amate,  which  speaks  for  itself  and  was  also  signed  by  the  prisoners 
pertaining  to  the  MOCRI  and  VASHKAMEN. 

Insofar  as  we  are  united  by  the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners  unjustly  incarcerated,  whether  due  to  their  fighting  for  justice 
or  due  to  the  injustice  of  the  system,  and  in  view  of  our  concern  for 
these  violations  of  their  human  rights  and  for  their  physical  and 
psychological  integrity,  we  ask  you  to  diffuse  and  denounce  this  situation 
demanding  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  threats,  tortures  and  harassments 
against  The  Voice  of  Amate  and  against  Areliano  A'lvarez  and  Tiburicio 
Go'mez,  calling  to  account  Pablo  Salazar  Mendiguchia,  Governor  of  Chiapas, 
for  all  that  could  occur  to  our  companeros. 

The  Adherents  to  the  Sixth  Declaration  and  the  Other  Campaign  in  San 
Cristo'bal  de  Las  Casas  add  our  voices  to  the  demand  of  our  companeros 
political  prisoners  of  The  Voice  of  Amate,  calling  for  the  immediate 
resignation  or  removal  of  the  Director  of  CERESO  14,  El  Amate,  Armado 
Fabricio  Maldonado  Go'mez. 

Fraternal  greetings 

The  Other  Campaign  of  Dovel 

* * * 

To  public  opinion 

To  the  national  and  international  media 
To  the  Human  Rights  and  Non  Governmental  Organisations 
To  the  worker,  student  and  social  organisations 
To  the  state  and  federal  teacher  organisations 

After  completing  six  months  of  the  indefinite  protest  of  the  "Voice  of 
Amate",  the  repression,  tyranny  and  bad  character  of  the  prison  director. 
Lie.  Armando  Fabricio  Maldonado  Go'mez,  has  today  again  disseminated 
provocations,  by  utilizing  the  representatives  of  the  prison  buildings  to 
collect  obligatory  signatures  from  their  own  inmates.  The  purpose  is  to 
have  us  translated  to  other  prisons,  although  our  movement  has  been 
peaceful.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  choleric  and 
incontrollable  character  of  this  director,  has  ordered  the  beating  of  our 
companero,  Dulio  Ce'sar  Pe'rez  Ruiz.  Our  prison  authority,  far  from 
seeking  the  harmony  and  rehabilitation  of  the  inmates,  has  caused  general 
discontent  with  this  unjustifiable  incident,  which  happened  on  Duly  13th 
of  the  present  year,  around  17:30,  outside  the  green  building,  module  one. 

Consequently,  today  we  demand  the  immediate  resignation  of  the  mentioned 


prison  director,  as  well  as  the  immediate  intervention  of  their  state  and 
federal  superiors. 

We  are  thankful  for  all  your  interventions  in  support  for  our  movement. 
Thank  you  very  much 
Fraternaly, 

The  political  prisoners 
The  Voice  of  Amate 

CERESO  no.  14.  El  Amate,  Cintalapa.  Chiapas.  Duly  14,  2006. 
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Companeros,  companeras,  people  of  Atenco,  we  bring  you  greetings  from 
the  men,  women,  children  and  old  ones  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National 
Liberation.  We  wish  to  tell  you,  that  we  will  carry  on  our  commitment  to 
fight  with  you  for  the  freedom  and  justice  for  the  political  prisoners  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  May.  We  also  want  to  inform  you,  that  the  Other 
Campaign  has  realized  mobilizations  and  solidarity  acts  demanding  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  in  32  states  of  the  Republic,  and  also  to  inform 
you  that  actions  in  solidarity  with  our  imprisoned  companeros  and 
companeras  were  also  carried  out  in  52  countries  around  the  world. 

There  is  a question  that  we  keep  asking  ourselves,  you,  we,  all  of  us 
who  are  fighting  below.  We  from  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation 
asked  ourselves  this  question  22  years  ago,  when  we  were  only  six,  who 
would  later  come  to  be  called  EZLN.  We  asked  it  again  in  the  first  days  of 
Danuary  94,  when  they  attacked  us  with  helicopters,  airplanes,  tanks,  with 
all  the  force  of  the  federal  army.  We  asked  it  again  in  February  95,  when 
the  government  betrayed  us  and  sent  in  the  soldiers  to  attack  our 
communities.  And  every  time  we  are  having  problems  we  ask  ourselves  this 
question,  as  you  did  four  years  ago,  when  they  began  to  attack  you  for 
defending  your  land,  as  you  did  again  on  the  5th  of  May  of  this  year, 
following  the  repression  of  the  3rd  and  4th,  that  you  have  suffered  as 
town  and  as  communities. 

And  this  question  we  keep  asking  is,  if  this  is  all  worth  it.  Whenever 
we  have  problems,  difficulties,  deaths,  wounded,  disappeared,  prisoners, 
we  ask  ourselves  if  this  is  all  worth  it,  and  each  time  we  answer, 
sometimes  few,  sometimes  many,  we  answer  that  yes,  that  it  is  all  worth  it. 

There  will  come  a day,  perhaps  it  will  be  in  the  morning,  in  the 
afternoon  or  in  the  evening,  perhaps  it  will  rain  or  it  will  be  fair,  and 
Ignacio  del  Valle  will  stand  here  on  this  podium.  He  will  look  somewhat 
thinner  to  us,  because  of  the  days  he  spent  in  prison,  and  you,  the  people 
of  Atenco,  will  ask  him:  Listen  Nacho,  was  it  all  worth  it?  Was  it  worth 
giving  solidarity  to  all  those  people  who  felt  abandoned,  because  they 
were  only  few  and  had  to  confront  the  authority?  Was  it  worth  all  these 


days  in  jail,  the  blows? 

With  him  will  be  the  family  of  Alexis,  and  you  will  ask  them  too  if  it 
was  worth  it  that  Alexis  had  to  die,  that  he  was  wounded  here,  on  the 
streets  of  Atenco,  by  a grenade  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  Mexico 
and  died  short  time  later.  And  the  other  prisoners  will  also  be  here,  but 
already  free,  and  you  will  ask  them  also,  if  it  was  worth  the  blows,  the 
aggressions,  the  violations.  And  they  and  Nacho  will  certainly  make  jokes 
as  they  always  do,  but  they  will  tell  you  the  truth:  Yes,  it  was  worth  it. 

And  time  and  time  again  we  will  have  to  rise  up,  until  the  day  when  we 
can  see  our  grown  children  without  this  darkness,  without  this  fear  and 
without  this  anguish.  And  then,  they  will  no  longer  have  to  ask  themselves 
that  question,  but  we  will  answer  it  to  ourselves  when  we  see  them,  when 
we  see  that  they  are  free,  that  the  land  belongs  once  again  to  those  who 
work  it,  that  the  factories  belong  once  again  to  the  workers  and  employees 
who  are  working  in  them,  that  the  banks  no  longer  belong  to  the  great  rich 
ones  but  to  the  people,  that,  in  short,  the  wealth  belongs  to  those  who 
produce  it,  and  then  each  of  us  will  answer  ourselves  that  question:  Yes, 
it  was  worth  it. 

We  know  that  it  has  been  difficult,  that  the  companeros  and  companeras, 
primarily  women  and  primarily  young,  to  whom  has  fallen  the  responsibility 
to  not  leave  the  prisoners  alone,  are  fulfilling  it  with  excellence, 
although  they  are  faced  with  many  pressures.  We  from  the  Zapatista  Army  of 
National  Liberation  made  a commitment  on  the  day  they  were  attacked,  that 
we  would  do  everything  within  our  power  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  these 
companer@s.  We  have  followed  the  information  of  the  lawyers  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  case,  there  are  legal  means,  the  arrests,  everything  that 
was  done  has  been  not  only  illegitimate,  but  also  illegal.  We  have  to 
follow  through  with  the  political  mobilizations,  to  keep  pressuring  the 
governments  so  that  justice  is  done,  and  these  companeros  and  companeras 
will  be  released. 

Now,  on  this  day,  when  the  dark  clouds  of  the  elections  are  already 
beginning  to  lift  there  above,  we  came  here  to  tell  you,  companeros  and 
companeras  of  Atenco,  that  we  continue  to  stand  by  your  side,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  until  the  day  when  Nacho  will  be  free,  and  until  the 
day  when  we  together  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  from  all  over  Mexico, 
will  be  able  to  see  the  dawn,  without  feeling  shame  and  without  feeling 
pain.  We  will  stand  united  with  these  companeros  and  companeras,  as  in 
this  march  and  rally  of  today.  And  perhaps  one  time  while  drinking  a 
coffee,  or  taking  a snack,  we  will  see,  and  we  will  smile,  and  without 
asking  ourselves  the  question,  we  will  say:  Yes,  it  was  worth  it. 

Thank  you,  companeros,  thank  you  companeras. 
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Government  prevents  Subcomandante  Marcos'  radio  appearance 


Hosts  of  'Poli'tica  de  banqueta'  resign  from  the  radio  station  Radio  620 
Presidential  offices  accused  of  attack  on  freedom  of  expression 
By  Hermann  Bellinghausen 
La  Dornada 
Duly  18,  2006 

Subcomandante  Marcos'  appearance  on  the  airwaves  of  Radio  620  this  Monday 
was  prevented  "by  the  pressures  of  the  Mexican  Presidency,  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Interior,  the  Senate,  and  those  gentlemen  from  the  Federal 
Electoral  Institute  (IFE),  who  consider  themselves  referees",  denounced 
the  conductors  of  'Politica  de  Banqueta'  during  the  last  broadcast  of  the 
program.  The  show  hosts  as  well  as  numerous  in-calling  listeners  and  a 
protest  in  front  of  the  radio  station,  condemned  this  "act  of  censorship", 
which  was  also  considered  an  "attack"  against  the  liberty  of  expression. 

"Radio  Insurgente  and  Subcomandante  Marcos  can't  be  with  us  here  tonight, 
because  the  government  has  done  everything  in  its  power  to  prevent  it  ", 
expressed  Lucas,  the  usual  show  host  of  'Poli'tica  de  banqueta'.  As  the 
producers  of  the  program  confided  to  La  Dornada,  the  company  Rasa 
(Radiodifusoras  Asociadas)  received  in  recent  days  "strong  pressures"  from 
the  presidential  offices,  demanding  that  Delegado  Zero  should  stop 
appearing  on  their  airwaves.  Apparently,  the  contracting  of  governmental 
publicity  announcements  with  the  company  was  made  dependent  on  the 
condition,  that  the  Zapatista  leader  would  no  longer  participate  in  the 
broadcast . 

In  this  way  was  prevented  what  would  have  been  the  fifth  foray  of  Radio 
Insurgente,  "The  voice  of  the  voiceless"  on  the  airwaves  of  this 
commercial  radio  station  of  the  Mexican  capital.  On  Monday,  Duly  3rd, 
Subcomandante  Marcos  had  announced  from  here,  that  an  electoral  State 
fraud  had  been  committed  in  the  elections  on  the  previous  evening  against 
the  PRD  and  their  presidential  candidate. 

Poli'tica  de  banqueta,  a program  of  the  Popular  Front  and  the  Socialist 
Workers  Union  (Uni 'os),  two  organizations  pertaining  to  the  Other  Campaign, 
deplored  the  fact,  that  "a  opinion  leader,  a important  social  leader,  was 
denied  freedom  of  expression  and  manifestation".  In  his  previous 
appearances,  Subcomandante  Marcos  has  addressed  "issues  of  public  interest, 
such  as  the  salaries  of  functionaries  and  legislators,  the  elections,  the 
political  prisoners  in  Toluca,  and  others". 

Luis  Saracho,  Estrella  and  Lucas,  the  hosts  of  this  Monday's  program, 
were  "surprised  by  the  incident".  The  State,  they  added,  "wants  to  silence 
the  voice  of  the  Mexican  citizens".  According  to  Saracho,  the  prohibition 
"could  not  have  come  in  a more  sensitive  moment,  when  there  is  a problem 
of  legitimacy  of  the  State  institutions".  He  indicated  that  the  government 
of  Vicente  Fox  was  facing  a "political  crisis",  and  reminded  of  "the 
context  surrounding  the  disappearance  of  the  Exce'lsior  newspaper,  on  the 
demise  of  the  government  of  Luis  Echeverria,  in  1976.  Today  the  government 
of  change  is  not  different.  The  'velvet  transition'  is  not  that  velvety 
any  more.  The  present  regime  is  responding  just  like  the  old  regime,  the 
PRIismo" . 

Lucas  pointed  out  that  the  virtual  prohibition  constituted  a lack  of 
respect  "against  everything  Marcos  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
indigenous  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  are  representing", 
and  denounced  that  on  the  opposite  side  operated  "an  alliance  of  the 
federal  government  with  the  great  mass  media,  primarily  Televisio'n  Azteca 
and  the  Canal  de  las  Estrellas". 

A group  of  people  with  placards  and  banners  demonstrated  in  front  of 
Rasa  offices,  located  in  Calle  de  Durango,  colonia  Roma,  against  the 
censorship  of  Radio  Insurgente  on  the  already  traditional  airwaves  of  XENK, 
of  "the  music  that  is  here  to  stay".  Radiodifusoras  Asociadas,  run  by 
Dose'  Laris  Rodri'guez  and  his  siblings,  Alexander  and  Guadalupe,  has 
operated  since  1946,  when  it  was  founded  by  Dose'  and  Francisco  Laris 
Iturbide.  In  all  this  time,  it  was  never  subjected  to  such  direct  pressure 
from  the  federal  authorities. 

The  producers  of  the  program,  which  is  broadcasted  Mondays  between 
20:00-21:00  hours,  protested  "from  below  and  to  the  left",  pronounced 
themselves  for  "a  new  Constitution"  and  expressed  "unconditional  support" 
for  Subcommandante  Marcos.  "'Politica  de  banqueta'  will  continue  on  the 


street.  Out  of  respect  for  the  compa~ero,  we  are  resigning  from  this 
station",  they  announced. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  journey  of  the  Other  Campaign  through  the 
national  territory.  Radio  Insurgente  has  featured  on  various  airwaves, 
such  as  Radio  Universidad  from  Quere'taro,  the  radio  station  of  the 
University  Nicolai'ta  de  Michoaca'n,  Radio  UNAM  and  Radio  ~omndaa,  "The 
word  of  the  water"  from  Suljaa'  (Xochistlahuaca)  in  Guerrero.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  that  the  authorities  censure  "The  voice  of  the  voiceless" 
directly. 
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Rail  blockade  called  off:  Was  pact  merely  a lull  before  the  next  storm? 
by  Lyndenn  Behm 
19  Duly,  2006 

Was  the  11th  hour  peace  pact  between  Canadian  National  Railway  and  angry 
Manitoba  Chiefs  a significant  victory  for  First  Nations,  or  was  it  a 
concession? 

And  does  it  represent  the  dissipation  of  a storm,  or  the  lull  before  the 
gathering  of  an  even  greater  storm  of  protest? 

Flowever,  there  is  a strong  feeling  that  leaders  will  not  again  be  able 
to  duplicate  last  month's  action  of  going  to  the  brink,  then  taking  a step 
backward  to  give  peace  a chance. 

"Next  time  they  will  have  to  go,"  says  Darren  Courchene,  an  Aboriginal 
governance  student  at  the  University  of  Winnipeg.  "Otherwise  it  (warning 
of  a blockade)  becomes  an  empty  threat." 

On  Dune  27,  two  days  before  the  start  of  a 24-hour  blockade  of  railway 
tracks  was  to  occur,  chiefs  announced  a settlement  had  been  reached  with 
CN,  which  had  been  seeking  a court  injunction. 

The  chief  wouldn't  proceed  with  the  blockade  - at  least  in  the  near 
future  - and  the  head  of  CN  would  write  a letter  to  the  federal  government 
stating  support  for  First  Nations  in  their  desire  to  have  land  issues 
settled  much  more  quickly  than  has  been  happening.  The  chiefs  also  secured 
a meeting  with  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  in  early  Duly. 

Instead  of  blocking  trains  Dune  29,  First  Nations  demonstrators  held 
rallies  at  the  two  locations  where  the  blockades  would  have  occurred:  at 
the  Roseau  River  First  Nation  in  south  central  Manitoba  and  at  the 
Birdtail  Sioux  First  Nation  in  the  western  part  of  the  province. 

At  Roseau  speeches  and  drumming  preceded  a four-kilometre  walk  from  the 
band's  town  site  to  the  off -reserve  community  of  Letellier,  where  several 
dozen  people  blocked  the  railway  track  leading  to  North  Dakota.  The 
blockade  was  symbolic.  It  lasted  less  than  one  hour  and  no  trains  came 
along  during  that  time. 

Chief  Terry  Nelson  said  that  some  of  the  younger  people  were 
disappointed  the  chiefs  had  called  off  the  blockade.  They  were  getting 
angry  and  impatient.  Nelson  said  the  current  agreement  provides  the 
government  with  one  last  chance.  Next  time  a blockade  would  begin  without 
a period  for  negotiation,  without  a pre-announced  site,  and  without  a 
designated  time  for  ending  the  blockade. 

Chief  Morris  Shannacappo  of  the  Rolling  River  was  among  several  chiefs 


at  the  Birdtail  First  Nation  in  western  Manitoba  where  plans  for  a 
blockade  were  called  off  and  replaced  by  a rally. 

"In  Birdtail  we  had  to  do  some  peace-talking  with  our  own  people.  Some 
of  our  youth  insisted  that  we  go  ahead  (with  the  blockade) , "said 
Shannacappo,  who  like  Nelson,  believes  leaders  wouldn't  be  able  to  plan 
again  for  a blockade  and  pull  back  at  the  last  minute. 

On  Dune  1,  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs  passed  a resolution 
supporting  a Dune  29  blockade  to  protest  the  federal  government's  slow 
movement  on  resolution  of  treaty  land  entitlement  settlements  and  other 
related  issues.  The  motion  was  introduce  by  Nelson  and  seconded  by 
Shannacappo.  The  objective  of  the  blockades  was  to  stop  the  shipment  of 
resources  across  the  country  and  to  the  United  States.  During  the  week 
prior  to  the  blockade  CN  applied  for  a court  injunction  to  prevent  the 
blockade.  The  judge  withheld  judgment  until  the  second  court  date.  Dune  27. 
The  agreement  reached  by  the  chiefs  and  CN  made  the  injunction  request 
irrelevant . 

In  interviews  in  early  Duly  after  the  first  meeting  with  Prentice, 

Nelson  and  Shannacappo  said  the  meeting  had  been  useful  but  they  did  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  a blockade  in  the  future. 

At  the  Roseau  River  rally,  there  were  speeches  by  AMC  Grand  Chief  Ron 
Evans,  Southern  Chiefs  Organization  Grand  Chief  Chris  Henderson,  Nelson 
and  a number  of  band  members  and  representatives  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  (AIM) . There  was  an  angry  tone  to  some  of  the  speeches  with 
targets  being  the  federal  government  and  the  media,  which  was  accused  of 
contributing  to  the  misunderstanding  of  First  Nations  issues. 

"Our  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  being  peaceful,"  said  activist  Do 
Redsky,  a Roseau  band  member  who  has  traveled  to  various  locations 
including  Grassy  Narrows  and  Six  Nations  to  show  support  for  First 
Nations'  activists.  She  and  her  family  travel  and  have  had  guns  pulled  on 
them  by  police.  At  the  Dune  29  rally  she  put  up  a banner  with  the  writing 
"KKKanada"  and  "KKKaledonia . " 

"Canada,"  she  told  the  rally.  "We  are  sick  and  tired  of  you  instigating 
violence  against  our  people." 

Ernest  Cobiness  of  the  Buffalo  Point  First  Nation  said  he  was  there  to 
show  support  for  Nelson,  who  has  been  associated  with  in  the  past  through 
the  AIM. 

"We  committed  ourselves  mind,  body  and  spirit  to  our  people,"  said 
Cobiness,  referring  to  their  involvement  in  the  Okijida  Society.  "As  a 
brother,  I made  that  commitment  to  be  there  with  him  as  he  has  been  there 
with  us." 

Prior  to  becoming  chief.  Nelson  had  began  to  work  with  Cobiness  in  his 
fight  with  the  leadership  at  Buffalo  Point  where  a man  of  non-Aboriginal 
heritage  has  become  a hereditary  lifetime  chief. 

Courchene  said  he  believes  the  agreement  showed  that  the  chiefs  were 
reasonable  people  who  were  willing  to  negotiate.  He  said  also  said  he 
hopes  the  railways  are  sincere  in  their  commitment  to  support  First 
Nations,  and  that  they  make  more  than  just  a token  effort. 

Dim  Feeney,  public  affairs  manager  of  CN,  said  the  railway  had  assurance 
there  wouldn't  be  a blockade  in  the  "foreseeable  future"  but  he  wouldn't 
elaborate  on  how  long  that  might  be.  He  also  wouldn't  say  whether  the 
railway  had  been  making  plans  in  terms  of  adjusting  shipments  or  using 
alternate  rail  lines  if  the  blockade  had  gone  ahead. 

Copyright  c.  2006  First  Perspective. 
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Native  leaders  add  voices  to  call  for  more  RCMP 
CBC  News 
Duly  20,  2006 

The  chief  and  council  of  Norway  House  agree  with  an  inquest  report 
critical  of  the  lack  of  RCMP  officers  in  northern  communities,  saying 
they've  been  calling  for  an  increase  in  police  numbers  for  years. 

In  his  report  following  an  inquest  into  the  2005  shooting  death  of 
Dennis  St.  Paul,  provincial  court  Dudge  Brent  Stewart  described  the  Norway 
House  detachment  as  being  "grossly  understaffed"  for  a community  of  its 
size. 

At  the  time  of  the  shooting,  the  detachment  had  nine  staff  members 
posted  for  a community  of  approximately  7,000  people. 

In  his  report,  Stewart  said  the  RCMP's  own  models  for  calculating 
police-to-citizen  ratios  say  it  should  have  19.65  officers,  based  on 
population  and  number  of  charges  processed. 

Norway  House  Chief  Marcel  Balfour  said  the  community  now  has  13  RCMP 
staff  members,  but  that's  still  not  enough. 

"This  definitely  needs  to  be  addressed  right  away,"  he  told  CBC  News  on 
Wednesday. 

"The  chief  and  council  for  Norway  House  will  certainly  be  doing  our  part 
to  work  together,  to  address  this  issue  - with  the  RCMP,  the  federal 
government  and  provincial  government  - to  be  able  to  bring  it  up  to  20, 
where  it  properly  should  be." 

The  report  calls  on  the  RCMP  to  meet  with  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  to  immediately  fund  an  increase  in  resources  for 
Norway  House  and  other  northern  communities. 

Manitoba  Attorney  General  Gord  Mackintosh  said  his  government  has  done 
its  part  to  create  new  positions  for  police  officers. 

Mackintosh  says  Ottawa  also  has  do  its  part  to  increase  the  number  of 
graduates . 

"We  have  made  this  case  at  every  level  of  the  federal  government  over 
the  last  number  of  years.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  there  are  more  RCMP 
graduates  coming  out  ...  to  Manitoba  streets  and  roads,"  he  said. 

"It's  been  too  long  in  coming,  but  at  least  we  now  have  a government  in 
Ottawa  that  has  made  a commitment  to  address  this  issue." 

Mackintosh  said  he  would  bring  up  the  issue  with  federal  Public  Safety 
Minister  Stockwell  Day  in  the  near  future. 

St.  Paul  died  in  Danuary  2005  after  he  was  shot  by  an  RCMP  officer  who 
was  trying  to  arrest  him  for  parole  violations. 

The  inquest  report  also  recommended  that  officers  not  make  arrests  in 
similar  situations  alone,  and  that  they  should  always  use  handcuffs  when 
making  such  arrests. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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The  Navajo  Nation  Council's  Public  Safety  Committee  was  successful  in 
informing  and  educating  members  of  Congress  about  the  dire  situation  of 
public  safety  on  the  Navajo  Nation  due  to  lack  of  adequate  jail  facilities 
and  the  pending  closure  of  the  Tuba  City  jail. 

Because  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee's  aggressive  lobbying  effort, 
language  was  included  in  the  FY  2007  Senate  Commerce  Dustice  Science 
appropriations  report  that  would  require  the  federal  Department  of  Dustice 
to  report  on  the  conditions  of  Navajo  detention  facilities  to  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations . 

The  Senate  recommended  $31,065,000  for  tribal  law  enforcement  efforts. 
The  funds  can  be  utilized  for  training,  hiring  equipment,  court 
improvement  projects,  and  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  reduction  programs. 

In  the  report,  the  committee  noted  the  severe  condition  of  Navajo  Nation 
detention  facilities  and  directed  the  federal  DOD  to  report  on  Navajo 
detention  facilities  within  five  months  after  date  of  enactment.  The 
federal  DOD  would  also  be  expected  to  describe  what  actions  have  been  or 
will  be  taken  by  the  department  about  the  situation. 

"Through  these  efforts,  the  committee  is  greatly  appreciative  to  Senator 
Pete  Domenici  for  including  language  in  the  appropriations  bill  that 
directs  the  DOD  to  assess  our  situation  and  to  take  it  back  to  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which  should  lead  to  the  policy  justification 
for  major  funding  by  the  federal  government,"  Public  Safety  Committee 
Chairperson  Hope  MacDonald  LoneTree  said. 

"Without  these  basic  tools,  we  have  little  hope  of  establishing  an 
acceptable  level  of  public  security,  which  is  truly  the  first 
responsibility  of  any  government,"  MacDonald  LoneTree  said. 
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Where  Do  I Stand? 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

At  times  I look  in  the  mirror  and  wonder  who  do  I see  standing  there... 
who  is  this  person,  what  is  he... Is  a native,  a Democrat,  a Republican,  a 
father,  I continue  to  ask  myself.  Where  to  you  stand  on  these  issues. 

My  life  is  complicated  by  the  government  by  birth  as  an  Indian  and  I 
continue  to  bump  into  big  brother,  sometimes  feeling  like  two  people 
trying  to  sit  on  a small  bench,  it's  hard  to  do.  I stand  as  "legally 
recognized  Indian"  but  I love  and  hate  it  at  the  same  time.  The  government 
definition  states  that  I am  a dependant,  requiring  supervision  in  all  my 
affairs.  I don't  like  it... but  to  turn  away  is  to  disenroll  myself... I 
can't  do  it,  but  sometimes  it  doesn't  matter  I say,  but  eventually 
something  comes  reminding  me  of  my  place. 

I say  I want  to  own  my  own  land,  to  live  where  I was  born,  to  open  a 
business  if  I want,  to  invite  anyone  to  live  with  me,  forever  if  I want, 
to  know  that  my  children  will  live  without  the  tentacles  of  the  government 
tying  them  with  an  umbelical  cord  to  their  land  and  people.  I don'tt  know 
where  in  the  hell  I am  sometimes,  but  there  is  always  someone  to  tell  me 
where  I stand.  The  legal  complications  of  being  an  Indian  are  interwoven 
in  my  life  like  a tightly  woven  basket  that  tangles  itself. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A PEQUOT  LEGEND 

There  are  several  versions 
Of  how  the  Pequot  got  their  name 
In  the  old  days  many  spellings 
All  close  but  not  quite  the  same. 

Some  say  Sassacus'  Father 
Was  the  one  it  signifies 
Some  say,  it  means  "Grey  Fox" 

Who  is  quick,  cunning,  and  wise. 

Tradition  says,  they  were  an  "inland  Tribe" 

Who  fought  their  way  towards  the  Sea 
Then  spread  out  in  all  directions 
Even  to  the  Thames  and  Mystic  Valley. 

Their  great  Chief,  Sassacus 
Was  known  and  feared  far  and  wide 
And  He  took  the  lands  He  wanted 
From  most  the  Algonquin  Tribes. 

He  boasted  that  at  a single  whoop 
A thousand  would  rush  the  battle-field 
And  the  flight  of  all  their  arrows 
Would  obscure  the  sun  like  a shield. 

He  was  known,  "to  be  all  one  God" 

By  the  common  Indians 

And  therefore,  unconquerable 

And  as.  One  who  always  wins. 

If  History  is  to  be  trusted 
The  Braves  and  Warriors  He  had  then 
Numbered  more  than  four  thousand 
Of  strong  and  valiant  fighting  Men. 

On  a ridge  between  the  Thames  and  Mystic 
Sassacus  built  His  principal  Fort 
A lookout  to  land  and  water 
Where  He  resided  and  held  Court. 

On  another  hill,  three  miles  east 
Is  where  a smaller  Fortress  stood 
Another  place  where  they  could  watch 
Over  the  surrounding  stream  and  wood. 

Then,  there  was  the  Pequot,  Wequash 
Who  was  thought  of  with  disgust 
He  went  to  the  Narragansett 
And  became  a Chief  to  distrust. 

It  was  not  a problem  with  the  Chiefs 
But  a matter  of  the  heart 
With  proposals  to  Chantaywa 
Who  told  Him  He  must  depart. 

He  found  his  rival  was  Oneactah 
But  knew  in  combat  He  would  lose 
Oneactah  was  his  superior 
With  any  weapons  He  might  chose. 


He  enlisted  two  kindred  spirits 
To  assist  in  his  surprise  attack 
But  they  soon  fell  and  Wequash  fled 
Showing  the  yellow  of  his  back. 

That's  when  He  went  to  the  other  Tribe 
Knowing  his  Pequot  days  were  done 
For  He  would  forever  be  known 
As  Wequash,  the  treacherous  one. 

John  Mason,  English  Captain 
Was  sent  in  to  retaliate 
For  some  Whites  the  Pequots 
Brought  to  a deadly  fate. 

He  had  ninety  English  Soldiers 
And  enlisted  seventy  Mohegan 
And  two  hundred  Narragansett 
To  aid  Him  in  his  battle  plan. 

Wequash  gave  much  information 
Of  the  Pequot 's  Fortresses 
And  Mason  chose  to  attack  the  smaller 
Since  the  resistance  should  be  less. 

The  traitor  lead  them  to  a gorge 
Where  they  encamped  for  the  night 
Where  could  be  heard  the  shouts  of  dancers 
Two  miles  distant,  out  of  sight. 

They  rested  there  at  Porter's  Rocks 
On  that  bright  and  starlit  eve 
As  Mason  readied  his  group  of  men 
For  the  battle  He  perceived. 

In  the  year,  sixteen  thirty-seven 
On  the  twenty- sixth  of  May 
They  marched  to  the  Pequot  Fort 
Hoping  to  surprise  them  that  day. 

But  were  discovered  by  a sentinel 
Who  shouted,  "Owanux!",  (Englishmen!) 

And,  "Advance!",  shouted  Mason 
Ant  the  battle  was  begun. 

The  morning  air  filled  with  battle  cries 
As  the  English  stormed  the  Fort 
The  sounds  of  arrow  flying  by 
And  the  loud,  musket  report. 

Sheltered  in  their  wigwams 
Encouraged  by  their  Chiefs  and  Wives 
The  Braves  put  up  great  resistance 
In  the  biggest  fight  of  their  lives. 

Out  in  the  middle  of  it  all 
Oneactah  could  be  seen 
Fighting  the  fiercest  battle 
That  anyone  had  ever  seen. 

He  fought  as  only  the  Patriot  will 
Within  the  sight  of  his  home 
Where  all  his  treasures  lay 
With  the  only  love  he'd  known. 


After  a two  hour  conflict 

And  without  victory  in  the  fight 

Mason  grabbed  a brand  from  a fire 

And  shouted,  "Burn  everything  in  sight." 

The  morning  breeze  swept  the  flames 
And  the  fires  quickly  spread 
And  the  Fort  billowed  thick  smoke 
Over  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 

Oneactah  saw  their  great  peril 

And  ran  home  to  fetch  his  Wife 

Caught  Chantaywa  in  his  arms 

Leapt  the  Fort's  wall  to  save  their  life. 

Wequash,  during  the  engagement 

Had  been  vainly  searching  there 

Saw  the  two,  and  took  pursuit 

With  two  others,  after  the  fleeing  pair. 

Oneactah  led  them  on  a chase 
Trying  to  avoid  the  enemy 
Through  the  woods  to  river's  edge 
Where  a lone  canoe  would  be. 

His  despair  quickly  turned  to  hope 
As  they  leapt  in  and  cast  afloat 
He  seized  a paddle,  with  strong  stroke 
To  propel  the  light,  bark  boat. 

But  their  passage  to  the  River 
Had  not  been  without  it's  cost 
Chantaywa 's  arm  was  pierced  by  arrow 
And  much  blood  had  been  lost. 

Oneactah  was  wounded  many  times 
Though  none  of  them  severe 
One  arrow  cut  his  black  plume  off 
It  was  much  too  close,  that's  clear. 

Their  freedom  was  not  yet  secure 
As  Wequash  appeared  at  the  shore 
His  two  companions  at  his  side 
They  knew  more  battle  was  in  store. 

Oneactah  handed  Her  his  knife 
And  without  any  words  spoken 
She  knew  what  She  must  do 
If  Her  protector  should  be  broken. 

Wequash  and  party  rushed  ahead 
To  find  a good  spot  to  attack 
Found  that  place  at  "Grassy  Point" 

Where  there  was  a slight  switch-back. 

All  three  took  to  the  water 
To  intercept  the  small  canoe 
Tomahawks  and  knives  for  weapons 
They  felt  that  they  would  do. 

Wequash 's  hand  was  on  the  bow 
And  the  other  two  each  side 
Oneactah ' s axe  dispatched  one 
And  as  quick  the  other  died. 


After  He  killed  the  second  one 
He  lost  his  axe  as  his  foot  slipped 
Dust  as  Wequash's  axe  was  thrown 
And  missed,  as  the  canoe  tipped. 

Wequash  now  had  his  footing 
And  said.  He  would  take  the  wife 
Said  He  would  kill  his  hated  foe 
As  He  thrust  with  his  long-knife. 

"Never!  Never!",  shouted  Oneactah 
"My  weapons  may  be  gone.".  He  said 
"But  the  Great  Spirit,  you  insulted. 

And  soon  it  will  be  you  who  is  dead." 

With  a yell,  Wequash  sprang  forward 
But  his  knife  was  brushed  away 
And  their  struggle  in  the  fragile  boat 
Made  it  tip  over,  all  the  way. 

Chantaywa,  clung  to  the  boat 
And  watched  the  fighting  continue 
Her  wounded  mate  was  at  a loss 
And  She  knew  what  She  must  do. 

She  moved  along  the  canoe 
Until  She  was  nearer  to  the  men 
When  they  went  beneath  the  water 
She  waited  for  them  to  surface  again. 

Her  Husband's  knife  grasped  in  hand 

They  came  up  right  next  to  Her 

Wequash  with  his  knife  held  high 

And  would  have  killed  Her  spouse,  for  sure. 

But  Her  knife  was  held  up  to 
It's  blade  glittered  in  the  light 
As  it  plunged  into  Wequash's  heart 
And  He  slipped  down,  out  of  sight. 

They  made  their  way  to  the  shore 

And  finally  to  the  remnants  of  their  home 

Where  She  lay  on  a sick  bed 

But  survived  as  the  history  has  shown. 

Oneactah  and  Chantaywa  surrendered 
And  both  of  their  lives  were  spared 
And  in  the  years  to  follow  She  would  tell 
Of  the  lifetime  they  had  shared. 

She  never  regretted  Her  valiant  act 

To  save  Her  Husband  on  that  day 

And  Her  children  would  gather  'round  in  awe 

To  hear  all  that  She  had  to  say. 

Between  the  years  eighteen  thirty  to  Forty 
Their  last  known  descendant  could  be  found 
Relating  this  wonderful  love  story 
From  the  old-time  Pequot  Tribal  Ground. 

Del  "Abe"  Dones 
10-11-2004 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  24-30 

Duly  was  the  month  in  which  the  'ohia  fruit  first  ripened. 

IULAI 

Duly 

Hinaia' ele' ele 

24 

The  mountains  watch  over  this  land,  silent  sentinels  of  the  Gods. 

25 

Here  is  the  place  where  magic  dwells. 

26 

Let  the  children  lead  you  to  wonder. 

27 

Laughter  is  a gift  of  life. 

28 

Music  is  the  wind  ...  captured  for  a brief  moment. 

29 

My  heart's  wings  give  flight  to  my  dreams. 

30 

The  joy  of  the  spirit  is  everlasting. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Voice  of  Lakota  Nation  on  air,  awaits  equipment 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Duly  19,  2006 

PORCUPINE  - "The  Voice  of  the  Lakota  Nation"  is  back  on  the  airways  after 
being  silenced  for  two  months  when  an  April  lightning  bolt  destroyed  its 
antenna  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

KILI  Radio  station  manager  Melanie  Danis  said  that  the  station  began 
broadcasts  in  early  Dune,  its  signal  reaching  listeners  closest  to  its 
Porcupine  Butte  location. 

"We're  on  an  antenna  that  reaches  up  to  50  miles  away,"  Danis  said.  "Our 
permanent  equipment  will  be  in  on  Oct.  1." 

Tom  Casey,  business  manager  and  development  director,  said  KILI 
officials  are  awaiting  word  about  a federal  grant,  which  may  permit  the 
station  to  buy  a new  antenna,  transmission  line,  transmitter  and  grounding 
system. 

"We  went  through  an  evolution  here,"  he  said  of  getting  the  rural 
American  Indian  station  back  on  air. 

Casey  said  a loaned  antenna  and  replacement  line  put  the  station  back  on 
the  airwaves  Dune  7.  Three  weeks  later,  crews  connected  the  antenna  to  a 
300-watt  amplifier  that  enhanced  broadcasts  to  reach  listeners  40  to  50 
miles  away. 

But  transmission  has  been  problematic. 

With  broadcasts  transmitted  on  low  power,  the  programming  is  able  to 


reach  only  some  listeners  15  to  20  miles  from  the  station.  To  improve  its 
reach,  KILI  officials  also  continue  to  broadcast  on  the  Internet,  he  said. 

"We're  doing  mostly  music  for  now,"  Casey  said. 

This  spring,  the  station  missed  broadcasting  many  annual  events  such  as 
achievement  banquets,  school  events  and  local  programming.  For  the  first 
time  since  1983,  when  KILI  first  aired  Oglala  Lakota  College's  graduation, 
it  had  to  skip  this  year's  ceremonies. 

"We  weren't  there,"  Casey  said. 

In  light  of  its  struggle  to  maintain  its  audience,  Casey  said,  there 
have  been  some  positive  notes  for  the  station. 

"People  won't  take  us  for  granted  after  this,"  he  said. 

People  on  and  off  the  reservation  have  realized  how  much  they  depend 
upon  KILI  to  be  informed  of  reservation  events  and  news,  Casey  said. 

The  mix  of  programming  from  Indian  Health  Service,  schools  and  college 
centers  and  tribal  government  remains  largely  unreported  by  other  media, 
and  its  a vital  part  of  their  daily  lives,  he  said. 

"They  miss  us,"  Casey  said. 

For  information  on  contributing  to  the  KILI  antenna  tower  benefit, 
call  Danis  or  Casey  at  867-5002. 

Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Group  hopes  to  launch  first  American  Indian  cable  channel  print 
By  DIONNE  WALKER  | Associated  Press 
Duly  18,  2006 

RICHMOND,  Virginia  (AP)  - Flipping  through  TV  channels.  Day  Winter 
Nightwolf  noticed  something:  While  blacks.  Latinos  and  other  minority 
groups  had  niche  cable  networks,  American  Indians  had  no  national  TV 
outlet  for  their  issues  - everything  from  tribal  sovereignty  to  language 
preservation . 

The  Washington-area  radio  personality  has  joined  a group  of  Virginia 
broadcast  journalists  and  other  media  professionals  to  launch  Native 
American  Television,  joining  a handful  of  groups  racing  to  establish  the 
United  States'  first  American  Indian  cable  channel. 

NATV,  which  the  group  hopes  to  launch  by  year's  end,  will  feature 
programming  aimed  at  the  nation's  indigenous  tribes:  News  specials  and 
cooking  shows,  films  and  historic  documentaries,  video  of  drumming, 
powwows  and  even  stand  up  comedy. 

A program  tentatively  titled  "Meet  Native  America"  would  mirror  NBC's 
"Meet  the  Press,"  bringing  together  a panel  of  Indian  journalists  to 
interview  Washington  D.C.  lawmakers.  "Talk  to  Native  America"  would 
explore  issues  like  economic  development  in  Indian  country,  Nightwolf  said. 

"It's  gonna  run  the  full  gamut,"  said  Nightwolf,  a Cherokee  Indian  and 
weekly  host  of  "The  Nightwolf  Show." 

"We  can  see  the  culture,  the  history,  the  issues,  the  everyday  life  - 
the  smiles  and  the  frowns  - of  Native  Americans." 

While  a handful  of  tribes  have  set  up  regional  channels  in  the  past,  a 
cable  network  would  be  a first,  according  to  a spokeswoman  at  Native 
American  Public  Telecommunications. 

At  least  two  others  have  not  gotten  past  the  planning  stages. 

Indian  Country  Today  on  TV  would  be  a televised  version  of  the  popular 
Indian  newspaper  by  a similar  name.  The  New  Mexico-based  Native  American 
Television  Network  includes  reality  TV  and  talk  shows  on  its  proposed 
lineup. 


American  Indians  in  Film  and  Television  estimates  that  of  41,000  acting 
roles  cast  in  2004,  roughly  100  were  filled  by  Indians. 

NATV  was  founded  in  1990  by  the  late  Charles  Kaster,  a Washington-area 
freelance  videographer , said  Randy  Flood,  executive  director  of  NATV. 

Using  his  basement  as  a studio,  Kaster  trained  Indian  youth  for  careers 
at  broadcast  stations  and  someday,  at  his  all-Indian  channel.  Flood  said. 
Kaster  died  of  cancer  in  2002,  before  he  could  expand  his  training  program 
and  begin  broadcasting. 

Flood  estimates  it  will  take  $3.7  million  to  launch  the  channel,  money 
he  will  raise  through  tribal  sponsorship  and  federal  grants. 

"BET  has  its  own  network  and  Univision  appeals  to  Latinos  (but)  there's 
nothing  for  Native  Americans,"  said  Flood,  who,  like  Kaster,  is  not  an 
Indian.  "We  want  to  be  able  to  create  a vehicle  for  tribal  communities." 

But  breaking  into  the  cable  market  is  easier  said  than  done,  said  John 
Mansell,  a Fairfax  analyst  with  Kagan  media  research  firm. 

Creators  of  Black  Entertainment  Television  and  the  Latin-infused 
Univision  - cornerstones  of  the  ethnic  channel  market  - both  entered 
during  the  '70s  and  '80s,  while  the  industry  was  young,  Mansell  said. 

Now  the  market  is  saturated,  and  cable  companies  are  wary  of  adding  a 
channel  unless  it  is  a sure  hit,  he  said. 

"How  many  new  subscribers  is  a cable  operator  going  to  get  by  putting 
out  a small  niche  Indian  channel?"  Mansell  said.  "These  are  questions  that 
the  cable  operators  consider." 

Flood  hopes  to  give  his  company  a leg  up  with  a built-in  staff  of 
reporters . 

Each  year,  about  30  students  aged  18  to  24  will  spend  eight  weeks 
training  in  studio  production,  web  development  and  journalism  as  part  of 
NATV's  Washington  Semester  program. 

"The  goal  is  to  set  up  a cable  TV  network  that  addresses  all  Native 
American  issues  - but  also  to  train  our  own  reporters  and  our  own  editors, 
" said  William  Butler,  president  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Broadcasting, 
which  will  provide  the  program's  curriculum. 

"It's  a long  way  down  the  road." 

On  the  Net: 

Native  American  Television  Inc.,  http://www.natv.org/ 

Copyright  c.  2006  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 
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Speaker  of  Wasco  tribal  language  speaker  dead  at  91 
Associated  Press 
Duly  19,  2006 

Madeline  Brunoe  Mclnturff,  one  of  the  last  three  fluent  speakers  of  the 
Wasco  tribal  language  in  the  Northwest,  died  at  age  91,  according  to  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs. 

Following  her  death  from  cancer  on  Duly  11,  the  Warm  Springs  Tribal 
Council  passed  a resolution  honoring  her  effort  to  preserve  tribal 
languages . 

"I  just  had  great  appreciation  for  the  tenacity  she  had  in  making  sure 
the  Wasco  language  stayed  alive,"  said  Myra  Dohnson,  director  of  the 
culture  and  heritage  department  for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm 
Springs . 

Mclnturff  was  born  in  Warm  Springs  to  Derry  Brunoe,  a tribal  judge,  and 
his  wife,  Sophie,  in  1915  and  spent  most  of  her  life  on  the  reservation, 
said  her  son,  Ted  Brunoe. 

In  the  1930s,  Mclnturff  went  to  work  for  the  reservation ' s Indian  Flealth 
Service  Clinic,  starting  as  a clerical  worker  and  eventually  becoming  a 
nurse's  aide  who  helped  older  tribal  members  connect  with  unfamiliar 
doctors,  Brunoe  said. 

"It  got  to  be  they  would  have  to  go  through  my  mother's  indoctrination 
as  to  how  to  doctor  to  the  old  Indian  people  because  they  did  not  trust 
the  young  doctors,"  Brunoe  said. 

After  she  retired  in  1984,  Mclnturff  dedicated  her  time  to  preserving 
her  tribe's  language  and  traditions. 

With  her  death  there  are  just  two  fluent  Wasco  speakers  - a man  who 
lives  on  the  Yakama  Indian  Reservation  in  Washington  and  Warm  Springs 
tribal  member  Gladys  Thompson,  who  is  in  her  90s,  Dohnson  said. 

The  tribes  are  still  working  to  reintroduce  the  languages  of  the  Wasco, 
Warm  Springs  and  Paiute  people,  through  classes  for  preschoolers  and  older 


students,  but  the  loss  of  fluent  speakers  is  a blow  to  the  effort,  Johnson 
said . 

"We  still  hold  on  to  that  hope,"  Johnson  said.  "We  think  at  some  point 
the  Wasco  language  will  be  spoken,  but  it  won't  be  spoken  as  fluently  and 
with  all  the  nuances  that  it  once  had." 

Brunoe,  67,  said  he  can  understand  the  language,  but  doesn't  speak  it. 
"Whenever  I was  home  she  would  speak  to  me  in  Wasco,"  Brunoe  recalled  of 
his  youth.  "But  when  I went  to  school  they  would  forbid  us  to  speak 
Indian . " 

Information  from:  The  Bulletin,  http://www.bendbulletin.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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July  18,  2006 

Daisy  Jacobs  Ingalls 
Lumberton 

Daisy  Jacob  Ingalls,  73,  of  400  N.  Martin  Luther  King  Drive,  Apt.  315 
Mohr  Plaza,  died  July  12,  2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  McDonald  Pentecostal  Holiness 
Church,  the  Revs.  Smith  Locklear  and  Bruce  Ransom  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  church  cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sons,  James  Earnest  Ingalls  and  Jeffery 
Lynn  Roam;  and  her  mother,  Betty  Jacobs. 

Surviving  are  two  sisters.  Lay  Ruth  Oxendine  of  Fairmont  and  Lois  Clark 
of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  of  Fairmont  and  other  times  at  the  home  of  her  sister.  Lay  Ruth 
Oxendine,  1689  Marion  Stage  Road,  Fairmont. 

July  21,  2006 

Cecil  Lowery 
Lumberton 

Cecil  Lowery,  62,  of  750  Riley  Circle,  died  July  14,  2006,  at  Altona, 

N.Y. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
the  Rev.  Gary  Lynn  Locklear  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Lowery 
family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Eric  Lowery  of  Red  Springs  and  Joshua  Deese  of 
Pembroke;  four  daughters,  Linnie  Lowery  and  Angela  Lowery,  both  of  Red 
Springs,  Ashley  Lowery  and  Lashauna  Deese,  both  of  Pembroke;  two  sisters, 
Nancy  Lowery  and  Cinderella  Oxendine,  both  of  Red  Springs;  10 
grandchildren;  and  a great-grandchild . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Mary  Jane  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Mary  Jane  Locklear,  88,  of  Hermitage  Retirement  Center,  died  July  16, 
2006,  at  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Mt.  Airy  Baptist  Church,  the  Rev 
Steve  Strickland  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Oxendine  family 
cemetery. 

Surviving  are  three  daughters,  Barbara  Faye  Locklear  and  Sandra  Ann  Hunt 
both  of  Pembroke,  and  Kalie  Lee  Boger  of  Badin;  four  sons,  Bobby  Dean 
Locklear  of  Lumberton,  David  Earl  Locklear  of  Maxton,  Marshall  Locklear 


and  Gregory  Locklear,  both  of  Pembroke;  a sister,  Martha  0.  Johnson  of 
Pembroke;  and  several  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Home. 

Paree  Locklear  Maynor 
Shannon 

Paree  "Mary"  Locklear  Maynor,  72,  of  43  Hawk  Drive,  died  Duly  18,  2006, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Friday  at  Shannon  Assembly  of  God,  the  Revs. 
Mitchell  Oxendine  and  Martin  Oxendine  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Bear  Swamp  Baptist  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  Gerald  Locklear  of  Shannon,  Ralph  H.  McCormick 
Dr.  of  Lumberton  and  William  A.  Maynor  of  Red  Springs;  a daughter,  Cammy 
Hunt  of  Shannon;  two  sisters,  Mary  L.  Locklear  of  Red  Springs  and  Pauline 
Locklear  of  Shannon;  15  grandchildren;  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Crumpler  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Ronald  Braxton  Sampson 
Pembroke 

Ronald  Braxton  Strickland  Sampson,  26,  of  597  Eddie  Road,  died  Duly  16, 
2006,  at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Mt.  Calvary  Holiness  Church  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  will  follow  in  Cummings  Cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Sampson  was  born  March  6,  1980,  in  Robeson  County. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Clarence  Sampson;  great- 
grandmother, Arena  Chavis;  and  grandparents,  Willard  and  Lady  Strickland 
of  Pembroke. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Linda  Sampson;  his  father,  Hilton  Bullard  of 
the  home;  four  sisters,  Lindy  Sue  Locklear  of  Deep  Branch,  Windy  Lynn 
Locklear  of  Red  Springs,  Cindy  Lynn  Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  April 
Oxendine  of  Red  Springs;  a brother,  Eric  Oxendine  of  Union  Chapel;  two 
nephews,  Damie  Jacobs  and  Doacob  Locklear;  two  nieces,  Chelsey  Locklear 
and  Marlina  "Noodles"  Bullard;  maternal  grandmother,  Evelyn  Grace  Sampson 
of  Union  Chapel;  and  special  friends,  Randy  Locklear,  Mickey  Locklear, 
Shawn  Locklear  and  Phillip  Locklear,  all  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

Duly  18,  2006 
Cecil  Lowery 

LUMBERTON  - Cecil  Lowery,  62,  of  750  Riley  Circle,  died  Friday,  Duly  14, 
2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Lowery  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Joshua  Deese  and  Eric;  daughters,  Lashauna  Deese, 
Linnie,  Angela  and  Ashley;  sisters,  Cinderella  Oxendine  and  Nancy;  10 
grandchildren;  and  a great-grandchild . 

Mary  D.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Mary  Dane  Locklear,  88,  of  Hermitage  Retirement  Center, 
died  Sunday,  Duly  16,  2006. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Mount  Airy  Baptist  Church.  Burial, 
Oxendine  family  cemetery.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight,  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home,  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Daughters,  Sandra  Hunt,  Kalie  Boger  and  Barbara;  sons, 
Bobby,  David,  Marshall  and  Gregory;  sister,  Martha  Johnson;  several 
grandchildren;  and  several  great-grandchildren. 


Duly  19,  2006 


Ronald  Sampson 

PEMBROKE  - Ronald  Sampson,  26,  of  597  Eddie  Road,  died  Sunday,  Duly  16, 
2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Mount  Calvary  Holiness  Church. 
Burial  in  Cummings  Cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Mother,  Linda;  father,  Hilton  Bullard;  sisters,  Lindy 
Locklear,  Windy  Locklear  and  Cindy  Locklear;  and  maternal  grandmother, 
Evelyn . 

Duly  22,  2006 

Daniel  N.  Revels 

PEMBROKE  - Daniel  Nelson  Revels,  22,  of  311  Barker  St.,  died  Wednesday, 
Duly  19,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  4 p.m.  Sunday  in  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latterday 
Saints.  Burial  in  Oxendine  Cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9:30  tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Mother,  Cathy;  father,  Ricky  Oxendine;  and  brother,  Dason. 

Dianne  Locklear 

LAURINBURG  - Ms.  Dianne  Locklear,  47,  of  Laurinburg,  died  Thursday,  Duly 
20,  2006,  in  Scotland  Memorial  Hospital. 

Ms.  Locklear  was  a former  employee  of  Abbott  Laboratories  and  was  a 
homemaker. 

Services:  Funeral,  4 p.m.  Sunday  in  Richard  Boles  Funeral  Service  chapel 
in  Laurinburg.  Burial  in  Oak  Grove  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  6 to  8 tonight  at  the  funeral  home. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Tracey  House;  son,  Quinton;  sisters,  Blanche 
Dackson,  Dencie  Smith,  Gloria  Roberts,  Sylvia  Brown  and  Faye;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Dames  Bullard 

MAXTON  - Dames  "Archie"  Bullard,  81,  of  181  Elias  Road,  died  Tuesday, 
Duly  19,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church. 
Burial  in  Bullard  family  cemetery.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight  at 
Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Eviter;  sons,  Harney,  Dames  and  Redell;  stepdaughter, 
Doretha  Crossman;  brothers,  Tracy,  Freddie  and  Norman;  sisters,  Mary  Bell 
Locklear,  Cara  Locklear,  Mary  Ellen  Locklear,  Earo  Dacobs  and  Florence 
Cummings;  nine  grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

Duly  21,  2006 

Henry  D.  Rushman  Sr. 

Henry  Dack  Rushman,  Sr.,  73,  of  Deer  River,  Minnesota,  whose  Indian  name 
was  "Mu-ka-day-gah-nu"  which  means  "Black  Eagle",  died  Thursday,  Duly  20, 
2006,  at  the  Deer  River  Health  Care  Center  in  Deer  River,  Minnesota. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  2:00  P.M.  on  Sunday  Duly  23, 
2006  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah,  Minnesota  with  Spiritual 
Leader  Steve  Dackson  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  2:00  P.M.  on 
Friday  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  of  Ponemah,  and  will  continue  until 
the  services.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah, 
Minnesota.  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  his  grandson's  Daniel  Rushman,  Delbert 
Rushman,  Roger  Wakonabo,  Robert  Rushman,  Dr.,  Roland  Wilson,  Dr.,  Melvin 
Rushman,  Craig  Cloud,  and  Cody  Rushman 

Active  casketbearers  will  be  Cedric  LaDuke,  LaVern  LaDuke,  Mike  Ostlund, 
Virgil  Ravensborg,  Hank  Wakonabo,  and  Allen  "Dohn"  Kingbird. 

He  was  born  to  Dack  and  Emma  (Sayers)  Rushman  on  March  18,  1933  in  Red 


Lake,  Minnesota.  He  used  to  work  on  a farm  near  Blackduck  and  near 
Kelliher  for  a while,  but  he  was  a logger  most  of  his  life,  up  until  his 
car  accident  in  1995.  He  enjoyed  listening  to  old  country  music  and  Pow- 
wow music.  He  also  liked  putting  bikes  together  for  his  grandchildren, 
being  with  his  grandchildren,  and  visiting  with  his  family  and  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  seven  children,  Roland  (Karen)  Wilson  of  Redby,  Donna 
(Ernie)  Rushman  of  Max,  Henry  (Emma)  Rushman,  Dr.  of  Squaw  Lake,  Robert 
(Elsie)  Rushman  of  Ponemah,  Mary  Rushman  of  Cass  Lake,  Debi  Rushman  of 
Inger,  Melvina  (George)  Rushman  of  Cass  Lake;  three  sisters,  Emma  Knutson 
of  Redby,  Leo  Dean  Rushman  of  Ponemah,  and  Lavina  Rushman  of  Northome;  and 
numerous  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  nieces,  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Izetta  (Garbow)  Rushman  in  1971; 
an  infant  daughter;  his  parents,  Dack  and  Emma  Rushman;  a brother,  Cedric 
Rushman;  two  sisters,  Cecelia  Kingbird,  and  Francis  Smith;  one  great 
grandchild,  Montona  Rushman;  and  many  nephews,  nieces,  and  other  relatives 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

Duly  18,  2006 

Louis  Dohn  Dunn,  57 

Louis  Dohn  Dunn,  57,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Thursday,  Duly  13,  2006,  at 
Cass  Lake  Indian  Hospital  in  Cass  Lake. 

A funeral  was  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Duly  17,  2006,  at  the  Veteran's 
Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake  Burial  was  in  Morgan  Cemetery. 

The  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  and  Walker  assisted  the 
family  with  arrangements . 

Duly  21,  2006 

Henry  Dack  Rushman  Sr.,  73 

Henry  Dack  Rushman  Sr.,  73,  of  Deer  River,  Minn.,  whose  Indian  name  was 
Mu-ka-day-gah-nu,  which  means  Black  Eagle,  died  on  Thursday,  Duly  20,  2006 
at  Deer  River  Health  Care  Center  in  Deer  River. 

Traditional  Indian  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on  Sunday  at  the 
Ponemah  Community  Center  in  Ponemah  with  Spiritual  Leader  Steve  Dackson 
officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Ponemah  Community  Center  in 
Ponemah  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Sunday  at  the 
center.  Burial  will  be  in  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Ida  Chatfield  Martinez,  102 

Ida  Chatfield  Martinez,  102,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Wednesday,  Duly  19, 
2006,  at  Cass  Lake  Indian  Hospital  in  Cass  Lake. 

A service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake. 

A traditional  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  on  Saturday  at  the  Veteran's 
Memorial  Building  in  Cass  Lake.  Burial  will  follow  in  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

The  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  and  Walker  assisted  the 
family  with  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

Duly  24,  2006 

Timothy  "Tim"  Thomas 

Timothy  "Tim"  Thomas,  44  of  Fort  Totten,  N.D.  died  on  Thursday  morning. 
Duly  20,  2006  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake,  ND. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Tim  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Duly  27,  2006 
at  10:00  a.m.  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Fr.  Charles 
Leute,  O.P.  will  celebrate  the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St.  Derome's 
Catholic  Cemetery,  Crow  Hill,  N.D.  The  Wake  service  will  be  at  the  Crow 
Hill  Recreation  Center  on  Wednesday  beginning  at  5:30  p.m.  with  a Rosary 


and  prayer  service  at  8:00  p.m. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

Duly  19,  2006 
Dell  Yellow  Head 

Dell  Yellow  Head,  70,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Duly  16,  2006,  at  the 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  MDT  Friday,  Duly  21,  at  the  Cultural 
Center,  Eagle  Butte. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Duly  20,  2006 
Hazel  Garreaux 

Hazel  Garreaux,  90,  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  died  Duly  16,  2006,  at  Rapid  City 
Regional  Hospital,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  MDT 
Monday,  Duly  24,  at  the  Cultural  Center,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Duane  Martin 

CANNON  BALL  - Duane  P.  Martin,  63,  Canon  Ball,  died  Duly  19,  2006,  at 
IHS  Hospital,  Fort  Yates. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

Duly  21,  2006 
Alissia  Hawk  Bear 

Alissia  Hawk  Bear,  24,  Mobridge,  S.D.,  died  Duly  19,  2006,  at  Mobridge 
Regional  Hospital,  due  to  natural  causes. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  22,  at  Blue  Gym, 
McLaughlin,  S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 

Duly  19,  2006 
Dell  Yellow  Head 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Dell  Yellow  Head,  age  70,  of  Eagle  Butte  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  MDT  Friday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Eagle  Butte  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  cultural  center  starting 
at  7 p.m.  MDT  on  Thursday. 

Dell  Yellow  Head  died  Duly  16,  2006,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 
Duly  20,  2006 
Hazel  Garreaux 

Rapid  City  - Funeral  for  Hazel  Garreaux,  age  90,  of  Rapid  City  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  on  Monday  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Congregational  Cemetery  in  LaPlant,  S.D.,  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

There  will  be  an  all-night  wake  service  starting  at  7 p.m.  MDT  on  Sunday 
at  the  Cultural  Center. 

Hazel  Garreaux  passed  away  on  Duly  16,  2006,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional 
Hospital . 

Duly  21,  2006 

Alissia  Hawk  Bear 

Mobridge  - Funeral  for  Alissia  Hawk  Bear,  age  24,  of  Mobridge  will  be  at 


10  a.m.  CDT  Saturday  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  McLaughlin. 

Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m.  CDT  at  the  Pipe  Bear  Cemetery  under  direction 
of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  There  will  be  an  all-night  wake  service 
starting  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Blue  Gym  on  Friday. 

Alissia  passed  away  on  Duly  19,  2006,  at  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

Duly  26,  2006 

Richard  Grass 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Richard  Grass,  Dr.  age  30  of 
Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Richard  died  Duly  23,  2006,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Thelma  Black  Tongue  journeys  to  spirit  world 

Thelma  Black  Tongue  (Mrs.  Whitney  Rencountre)  of  Ft  Thompson,  South 
Dakota,  journeyed  to  the  spirit  world  Duly  10,  2006. 

Thelma  and  Whitney  had  been  united  in  marriage  at  Stephan  South  Dakota 
by  Father  Allen  Alden  of  Blue  Cloud  Abbey,  Marvin,  South  Dakota. 

Thelma  leaves  to  mourn  her  husband  Whitney  of  56  years,  daughters, 
grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren. 

Attending  the  funeral  were  Delbert  Hopkins,  Dr.,  casketbearer,  Larissa 
Rencountre,  Veblen,  Solon  Hopkins,  Pierre,  SD.  All  coming  from  Waubay: 

Andy  Grey,  Bernice  Hopkins,  Geraldine  Rencountre,  Dody  Rencountre,  Larry 
Rencountre,  Ellen  Owen  Fisher,  Dolma  Christensen  Rouillard,  and  Verna 
Rouillard . 

Whitney  and  Stella  Pretty  Sounding  Flute  are  full  brother  and  sister 
left.  Their  mother  was  4/4  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribal  member  Margaret 
Wowinmake,  and  their  ancestors  include  (Esau)  Mazahowaste,  Wahohpinawin, 
Wowimnake,  Tunkanwastewin,  Wakanto,  Toicuwin,  Wambdiduta,  Hapistina. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

Duly  19,  2006 

Loracita  He  Crow 

PINE  RIDGE  - Loracita  He  Crow,  41,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Duly  17, 

2006,  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident  on  Red  Shirt  Table. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

David  D.  Whipple  Sr. 

WANBLEE  - David  D.  Whipple  Sr.,  21,  Wanblee,  died  Sunday,  Duly  16,  2006, 
in  Omaha,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Rhonda  Whipple,  Martin;  one  son,  David  D. 
Whipple  Dr.;  his  parents,  Tracy  Whipple,  Wanblee,  and  Dames  Booth,  Flint, 
Mich.;  two  brothers,  A.D.  Caddell,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  and  Donovan  Ashley  Dr. 
, Wanblee;  and  three  sisters,  Sarah  Hunt,  Omaha,  Dasmine  Caddell, 

Ypsilanti,  and  Aijenea  Everett,  Detroit. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in 
Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  21,  at  the  school,  with 
Dohn  Around  Him  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Hisle  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dell  Yellow  Head 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Dell  Yellow  Head,  70,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  Duly  16, 
2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  An  all-night  wake  service  will 
begin  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  20,  at  H.V.  Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in 
Eagle  Butte. 


Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  5 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  4-mile  junction 
to  follow  in  procession.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  21,  at 
the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  the  Rev.  Gerald 
Yellow  Hawk  and  Danny  LaPlante  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  11  a.m. 

Friday  at  Eagle  Butte  Cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  20,  2006 

Hazel  Garreaux 

RAPID  CITY  - Hazel  Garreaux,  90,  Rapid  City,  died  Sunday,  Duly  16,  2006, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  23,  at  the 
cultural  center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the  4- 
mile  junction  at  6 p.m.  Sunday  to  follow  in  procession.  Services  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  24,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  Norman 
Blue  Coat  and  Richard  Charging  Eagle  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  noon 
Monday  at  Congregational  Cemetery  in  La  Plant. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Alissia  Hawk  Bear 

MOBRIDGE  - Alissia  Hawk  Bear,  24,  Mobridge,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  19, 

2006,  at  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Duly  22,  2006 

Lynn  M.  "Murphy"  Danis 

PINE  RIDGE  - Lynn  M.  "Murphy"  Danis,  49,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday, 

Duly  19,  2006,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter.  Daphne  Danis,  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother, 
Gerald  D.  Danis,  Pine  Ridge;  one  stepbrother,  Kevin  Merrival,  Rapid  City; 
four  sisters,  Melissa  Rasmussen,  Rushville,  Neb.,  Cindy  Burchfield,  Dupont, 
Ind.,  Robin  Shields,  Denver,  and  Melissa  Danis,  Pine  Ridge;  one  stepsister, 
Helen  Richards,  Pine  Ridge;  and  two  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  23,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  24,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall. 

Burial  will  be  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Florence  Edna  Larrabee 

RAPID  CITY  - Florence  Edna  Larrabee,  73,  Rapid  City,  died  Thursday,  Duly 
20,  2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Kenneth  Prairie  Chicken,  Rapid  City;  two 
sons,  Robert  D.  Long  Soldier,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Randolph  Larrabee,  Rapid 
City;  four  sisters,  Audrey  Dupree,  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  Victoria  Davis,  Hot 
Springs,  and  Dosephine  Ryan  and  Pauline  Scheutzow,  both  of  Rapid  City;  two 
brothers,  Dosh  Long  Soldier  and  Ben  Long  Soldier,  both  of  Wanblee;  three 
grandchildren;  and  19  stepgrandchildren . 

Visitation  will  be  from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  23,  with  a prayer 
service  at  7 p.m.,  at  Serenity  Springs'  Chapel  of  Light. 

A one-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  24,  at 
Wanblee  CAP.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  25,  at  Wanblee  CAP, 
with  Deacon  Gerald  Bush  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Doseph's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Hisle. 

Serenity  Springs  Funeral  Chapel  in  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

You  may  send  condolences  to  the  family  at 
www.serenityspringsfuneralchapel.com. 

Duly  24,  2006 

Loracita  H.  He  Crow 

PINE  RIDGE  - Loracita  H.  He  Crow,  40,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Duly  17, 


2006,  as  the  result  of  a car  accident  near  Red  Shirt. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Frances  and  Lema  He  Crow,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
daughters,  Angie  Good  Crow  and  Shawna  Good  Crow,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  two 
brothers,  Greg  He  Crow,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Michael  He  Crow,  Rapid  City; 
two  sisters,  Lupita  He  Crow,  Martin,  and  Lucinda  He  Crow,  Pine  Ridge;  and 
one  grandchild. 

One-night  wake  services  begin  at  5 p.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  25,  at  Brother 
Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly 
26,  at  the  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Steinmetz  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  Two  Bulls  Family  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Richard  Grass  Dr. 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Richard  Grass  Dr.,  30,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Sunday,  Duly  23, 
2006,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  19,  2006 


Lila  "Annie"  (Sanchez)  Robedeaux 

TAHLEQUAH  - A wonderful  wife,  mother  and  big  sister,  Annie,  left  us  on 
Duly  15,  2006.  The  firstborn  of  proud  parents  Rev.  Dimmie  and  Laura  White, 
Annie  was  born  on  Sept.  8,  1947,  in  Tahlequah. 

Her  early  childhood  and  youth  years  were  spent  in  Chicago,  111.,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  She  graduated  high  school  and  attended  business  school  in 
Los  Angeles  and  worked  for  ITT,  where  she  attained  a lead  position  in  the 
secretary  pool.  Annie  married,  gave  birth  to  daughter  Stephanie,  and  lived 
in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  for  quite  some  time.  Life  changes  brought  Annie  back 
to  Oklahoma,  where  she  worked  for  the  Arkansas  Riverbed  Authority  and  the 
Cherokee  County  Sheriff's  Office,  among  others. 

Eventually,  Annie's  natural  inclination  of  caring  led  her  to  seek  a 
nursing  degree.  She  received  a pre-nursing  degree  from  Rogers  State 
University  and  was  accepted  into  the  Langston  University  B.S.  Nursing 
Program.  She  attended  school  and  worked  at  Claremore  Indian  Hospital  as  a 
nursing  assistant.  Many  patients  and  coworkers  benefited  from  her 
thoughtful,  caring  and  tireless  work  ethic.  Sadly,  the  onset  of  Annie's 
health  problems  ended  her  dream.  During  all  her  years  of  illness  and 
suffering,  Annie  always  had  a smile  for  you  and  thought  about  your  well- 
being before  her  own.  You  will  be  missed  by  many,  Annie. 

Annie  leaves  behind  her  husband  Charlie;  her  daughter  Stephanie;  and  two 
beautiful  granddaughters,  Dacqueline  and  Isabella.  She  is  also  survived  by 
her  sisters,  Nancy,  Sharon,  Susie,  Valerie,  and  Billie;  her  brothers. 
Sonny,  David,  and  Dohnny;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins.  We 
are  blessed  by  being  a part  of  your  life  and  are  comforted  knowing  you  are 
pain-free  in  the  arms  of  Desus  along  with  mom  and  dad. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Duly  19,  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel 
with  Rev.  Pat  Freeman  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Swimmer 
Cemetery.  Lunch  will  follow  the  burial  at  D.D.  Etchieson  United  Indian 
Methodist  Church,  412  W.  Seneca. 

Pallbearers  include  Eric  Bailey,  Geoffrey  White,  Dimmy  White,  Doe 
Grayson  Dr.,  Webster  Lee  Grayson,  and  Sam  Yell.  Honorary  pallbearers 
include  Curt  Bailey,  Dohn  White,  Dimi  White,  and  Alan  Henson.  Funeral 
arrangements  directed  by  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

Duly  22,  2006 


Daniel  Watson 

Earlsboro  resident  Daniel  Watson,  69,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  19,  in 
Shawnee. 

He  was  born  Sept.  11,  1936,  in  Wewoka  to  Willie  B.  and  Winey  M. 


Ellis. 


He  has  lived  in  Shawnee  and  the  surrounding  area  most  of  his  life,  living 
in  Earlsboro  since  1985.  He  was  a Bethel  High  School  graduate  and  attended 
Oklahoma  Christian  University. 

Daniel  served  with  the  U.S.  Marines  during  the  Korean  Conflict. 

On  Aug.  23,  1955,  he  married  Frankie  L.  Kaseca  in  Shawnee. 

Daniel  was  a member  of  the  Seminole  Nation  and  attended  Abiding  Grace 
Tabernacle.  He  retired  from  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  as  a computer  analyst. 

He  enjoyed  bowling,  playing  and  coaching  baseball  and  fast-pitch 
softball.  He  played  on  the  Shawnee  Braves  softball  team  and  coached 
women's  softball,  basketball  and  little  league  sports.  He  had  a passion 
for  playing  his  bass  guitar  and  singing  at  church  services. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Timothy  Owen;  his  mother  and  father; 
and  a brother,  Theodore  Watson. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Frankie  Watson  of  the  home;  six  sons  and 
four  daughters-in-law,  Greg  and  Martha  Watson  of  Shawnee,  Darrell  Watson 
of  Wintzville,  Mo.,  Tommy  and  Ella  Watson  of  Shawnee,  Danny  Watson  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Brent  and  Lisa  Watson  of  Shawnee  and  Patrick  and  Damie 
Watson  of  McLoud;  former  daughter-in-law,  Carolyn  Blanchard  of  Shawnee; 
one  brother  and  two  sisters-in-law,  Leroy  and  Henryetta  Ellis  of  Tecumseh, 
and  DoAnn  Watson  of  Tecumseh;  13  grandchildren;  10  great-grandchildren  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Visition  will  begin  10  a.m.  Saturday. 

Wake  will  be  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  First  Indian  Baptist  Church  in  Shawnee. 
Service  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday  at  First  Indian  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev. 
Ellis  Rolette  and  Eastman  Factor  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Mack 
Family  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Walker  Funeral  Services  (405)  273-4700. 
Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Duly  18,  2006 

Gertrude  "Ko-Mah"  Yeahquo  Hines 

Funeral  for  Gertrude  "Ko-Mah"  Yeahquo  Hines,  92,  Oklahoma  City,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Mt.  Scott  Kiowa  United  Methodist  Church.  Visitation 
will  be  from  8 a.m.  until  7 p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 
Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home  chapel.  Mrs. 
Hines  died  on  Friday,  Duly  14,  2006,  in  Oklahoma  City  after  a lengthy 
illness.  Burial  will  be  at  Mt.  Scott  KCA  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  on  May  22,  1914,  in  Meers  to  Edward  Tiedle  and  Mae  Quoetone 
Yeahquo  on  the  home  place  one  mile  north  of  Meers.  She  attended  school  at 
Meers  and  graduated  from  Fort  Sill  Indian  School.  She  married  Thomas 
Victor  Hines  on  Nov.  7,  1942,  in  Brownwood,  Texas.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Kiowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  She  was  a full-blood  Kiowa,  the  granddaughter  of 
Dimmy  Quoetone  and  Bekobeah  and  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Old  Chief 
Lonewolf.  She  was  also  a member  of  the  Mt.  Scott  Kiowa  UMC,  North  American 
Indian  Women's  Association,  Womens  Society  of  Christian  Service  where  she 
held  offices  at  local,  district,  and  conference  levels.  She  was  a charter 
member  of  the  Kiowa  Historical  Society,  founding  member  of  the  Old  Chief 
Lonewolf 's  descendents  organization,  she  was  instrumental  in  the 
publication  of  Kiowa  Voices  volumes  one  and  two,  was  a charter  member  of 
the  Indian  Parent  Committee  for  Cache  Public  Schools  and  served  on  the 
Kiowa  Election  Board. 

She  is  survived  by  three  children:  Libby  Hall,  Tulsa;  and  Nona  Cutnose 
and  Chuck  Hines,  both  of  Meers;  two  sisters:  Wanda  Campbell  and  Irene 
Spotted  Horse,  both  of  Meers;  a brother,  Earl  Yeahquo,  Lawton;  six 
grandchildren : Cathy  Anderson,  Steve  Hall,  Allen  Hall,  Victor  Cutnose, 

Dason  Cutnose,  Dill  Aitson;  and  two  great-grandchildren : Darren  Anderson 
and  Kennedy  Hall. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  two  sisters:  Dulia  RedElk  and 
Vivian  Williams;  three  brothers:  Carl  Yeahquo,  Maurice  Yeahquo,  and  Harold 
Alfred  Yeahquo;  and  two  great-grandsons:  Noah  and  Tyler. 


Duly  21,  2006 


Robert  Hudson  Dr. 

HOBART  - Funeral  for  Robert  Hudson  ]r.,  63,  Hobart,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Monday  at  First  American  Baptist  Church,  Hobart,  with  the  Rev.  George 
Daingkau  and  the  Rev.  Frank  Kauahquo  officiating. 

Mr.  Hudson  died  Wednesday,  Duly  19,  2006,  in  Oklahoma  City  after  a brief 
illness . 

Burial  will  be  at  Elk  Creek  Tribal  Cemetery,  Hobart,  under  direction  of 
Ray  and  Martha's  Funeral  Home,  Hobart. 

He  was  born  Feb.  17,  1942,  in  Oklahoma  City  to  Robert  and  Mildred 
Templeton  Hudson  Sr.  He  graduated  from  Central  State  University  in  Edmond. 
He  married  Frieda  Kauahquo  on  Dune  7,  1965,  in  Lawton.  He  moved  to  Duncan 
and  was  employed  by  The  Duncan  Banner.  In  1969,  he  started  working  as  a 
police  reporter  for  The  Lawton  Constitution.  He  spent  his  career  as  an 
editor  for  The  Lawton  Constitution.  He  lived  in  Lawton  many  years  until 
moving  to  Hobart  in  2005.  He  was  a member  of  American  Baptist  Church, 
Hobart . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  two  daughters  and  sons-in-law: 
Stephanie  and  Randy  Burghart,  Oklahoma  City;  and  Dana  and  Stephan 
Appenoqitz,  Munich,  Germany;  three  grandchildren;  and  a sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Nancy  and  Dohn  Harris,  Oakland,  Calif. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Duly  21,  2006 

Priscilla  Mae  Fasthorse 
Shiprock 

Aug.  22,  1964  - Duly  19,  2006 

Priscilla  Mae  Fasthorse,  41,  of  Shiprock,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  19,  2006, 
in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Aug.  22,  1964,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  22,  at  Bethel 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Community 
Cemetery  in  Shiprock. 

Arrangements  are  with  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Highway  491, 
(505)  368-4607. 

Wilson  Chee  Cayaditto 
Torreon 

April  25,  1934  - Duly  16,  2006 

Wilson  Chee  Cayaditto,  72,  died  Sunday,  Duly  16,  2006,  in  Farmington.  He 
was  born  April  25,  1934,  in  Torreon,  to  Louis  Cayaditto  and  Duanita  (Tah 
Di)  Yazzie. 

Visitation  will  be  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  today,  Friday,  Duly  21,  at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  22,  2006, 
at  The  Desus  Mission  Church  in  Torreon,  with  Evangelist  Derry  Domingo 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Torreon  Mission  Cemetery  in 
Torreon . 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Duly  22,  2006 

Parker  Nahlee 
Cudei 

Dec.  18,  1913  - Duly  18,  2006 

Parker  Nahlee,  92,  of  Cudei,  died  Tuesday,  Duly  18,  2006,  in  Shiprock. 

He  was  born  Dec.  18,  1913,  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  Parker  was  born  Tabaaha  and 
born  for  the  Bitahi  clan. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Saturday,  Duly  22,  at  Christ  the  King 
Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Shiprock  Veterans 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road 
6100,  (505)  598-9636. 


Priscilla  'Boody'  Mae  Fasthorse 
Shiprock 

Aug.  22,  1964  - Duly  19,  2006 

Priscilla  "Boody"  Mae  Fasthorse,  41,  of  Shiprock,  entered  Eternal  Life 
on  Wednesday,  Duly  19,  2006.  She  was  born  Aug.  22,  1964,  in  Shiprock,  to 
Flerbert  Sr.  and  Mabel  (Flogue)  Beyale. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Flerbert  Sr.  and  Mabel  Beyale. 
Priscilla  is  survived  by  her  son.  Day  Michael  Fasthorse;  sisters,  Rena 
(Tommy)  Fasthorse  of  Shiprock,  and  Griscilda  (Raymond)  Dohnson  of  Carson; 
brothers,  Edison  Beyale  of  Newcomb,  Irvin  (Matilda)  Beyale  of  Shiprock, 
and  Herbert  (Natalie)  Beyale  Dr.  of  Shiprock;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Saturday,  Duly  22,  at  Bethel 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock,  with  Pastor  Dohn  Greydanus 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Community  Cemetery  in  Shiprock. 

Pallbearers  are  Edison  Beyale,  Irvin  Beyale,  Herbert  Beyale  Dr., 

Virginia  Beyale,  Graham  Beyale  and  Alton  Taliman. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Day  Michael  Fasthorse,  Rena  Fasthorse,  Peter 
Hogue,  Toby  and  Torrey  Fasthorse,  Tony,  Amos,  Kenneth  and  Dennis  Silentman, 
Leo  Bigman  and  Michael  Fasthorse. 

Priscilla  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 

Highway  491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 

Duly  18,  2006 
Sylvia  Kelewood 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Sylvia  Dune  Kelewood,  46,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Duly  19  at  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church,  Kinlichee.  Pastor 
Derry  Tom  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community 
Cemetery. 

Kelewood  died  Duly  14  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Aug.  31,  1959  in  Los 
Angles,  Calif,  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Tennelle  Teller  and  Deanca  Venn,  both 
of  Arkansas;  brothers,  Larson  Dohnson,  Terry  Kelewood,  Perry  Kelewood  and 
Elvis  Watchman;  sisters,  Vera  Atcitty,  Sharon  Kelewood  and  Veronica 
Kelewood;  and  one  grandchild. 

Kelewood  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Mary  McCabe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Terry  Kelewood,  Perry  Kelewood,  Larson  Dohnson, 
Emerson  Tully,  Brian  Watchman  and  Kenny  Begaye. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Sharon  Kelewood' s residence,  1.5  miles  NE  of  Kinlichee  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Grace  Henderson-Nez 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Grace  Henderson-Nez,  93,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
today,  Tuesday,  Duly  18  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Flann 
O'Neil,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community 
Cemetery. 

Henderson-Nez  died  Duly  14  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  She  was  born  May  10,  1913 
in  Kinlichee  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Start  of  The  Red 
Streaked  People  Clan. 

Henderson-Nez  received  numerous  awards  and  was  featured  in  numerous 
publications  for  her  work  as  a Navajo  rug  weaving. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  David  H.  Begay  and  Harry  H.  Begay;  daughter, 
Mary  H.  Begay;  sister,  Olive  Hubbard;  20  grandchildren;  35  great- 
grandchildren; and  eight  great-great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Duly  19,  2006 

Paul  Henio  Sr. 

THOREAU  Services  for  Paul  Henio  Sr.,  87,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday, 
Duly  20  at  the  Thoreau  Church  of  God.  Burial  will  follow  in  private  land 


in  Thoreau. 

Henio  died  Duly  16  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Oct.  10,  1918  in  Borrego  Pass 
into  the  Two  Who  Came  to  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Henio  was  employed  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  McKinley  County  School 
District.  His  hobbies  were  training  and  raising  horses. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Christine  K.  Henio  of  Thoreau;  sons  Leonard  P. 
Henio  of  Continental  Divide,  Phillip  Henio  of  Navajo,  Paul  Henio  Dr.,  of 
Fort  Wingate,  Stanley  T.  Henio  of  Crownpoint;  sister  Nellie  H.  Coho  of 
Ramah;  nine  grandchildren  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Henio  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Anthony  R.  Henio,  nine  brothers 
and  two  sisters. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Charles  C.  Henio,  Lolan  C.  Henio,  Tim  Kesterson,  A1 
D.  Woody,  Arthur  Woody  Dr.,  and  Manuel  A.  Esquibel. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Thoreau  Church  of 
God  Fellowship  Hall  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Evelyn  Charley 

CHINLE  - Services  for  Evelyn  Chee  Charley,  84,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Duly  20  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church  in  Chinle.  Father 
Phillip  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  family  land  in  Chinle. 

Charley  was  born  Dune  15,  1922  in  Valley  Store,  Ariz.,  into  the  Salt 
People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan. 

Charley  was  a housewife  and  rug  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Ben  Charley  Sr.,  William  Charley  Sr.,  Dim 
Charley  Dr.,  Roger  Charley  Sr.,  and  Thomas  Charley;  daughters.  Dame  Tom, 
Selena  Yazzie,  Mary  Ann  Stanley,  Marlene  Charley;  67  grandchildren,  54 
great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Dim  Charley  Sr.  and  daughter 
Duanita  Blueeyes. 

Pallbearers  will  be  William  Charley  Dr.,  Dwayne  Yazzie,  Ramon  Yazzie, 
Benedict  Stanley,  Dino  Charley  and  Eric  Blueeyes. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Charley's  residence  in 
Valley  Store. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  Denetdale 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Mary  Denetdale,  92,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 

Thursday,  Duly  20  at  the  Naschitti  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor 
Stanley  Charley  and  Raymond  Perry  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Naschitti  Cemetery. 

Denetdale  died  Duly  15  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  16,  1914  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Ute  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons  Andrew  Willie,  Marvin  Denetdale,  both  of 
Naschitti;  daughters.  Rose  D.  White,  Lorraine  D.  Yazzie,  both  of  Naschitti, 
22  grandchildren,  32  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Dames  Denetdale;  sons  Herman 
Denetdale,  Melvin  Denetdale;  parents  Dineh  Chii  and  Alkihasbah  Martha 
Badonie;  brothers,  Alfred  Perry,  Wilfred  Perry;  sisters  Annie  Brown,  Ruth 
Wilson . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derry  Denetdale,  Terry  Denetdale,  Henderson  Yazzie, 
Nelson  Henry. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dully  21,  2006 
Walter  Mariano 

GALLUP  - Graveside  services  for  Walter  Mariano,  49,  will  be  1 p.m., 
today.  Duly  21  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Mariano  died  Duly  17  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dan.  13,  1957  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Mescalero  Apache  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Mariano  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School  in  1977,  where  he  was  class 
president  and  played  football.  He  was  employed  with  A School  For  Me  Inc., 
Chuska,  Red  Rock  Senior  Center,  Allen  George  Enterprise  and  at  Farmers 


Insurance.  His  hobbies  included  painting,  drawing,  cooking,  walking  and 
football . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Anthony  Mariano  of  Kirtland,  daughters, 
Wynonna  N.  Mariano  and  Sera  lean  Mariano,  both  of  Naschitti;  parents. 

Tommy  Mariano  of  Crownpoint  and  Nellie  Tsosie  of  Naschitti;  stepfather  Kee 
Tsosie  of  Naschitti;  brothers,  David  Shorty  of  Gallup,  Aaron  Mariano  of 
Naschitti;  stepbrothers  Mark  1.  Tsosie  and  Paul  1.  Tsosie,  both  of 
Naschitti;  sisters,  losephine  Calamity  of  Shonto,  Ariz.  and  Genevieve 
Mariano  of  Naschitti;  and  one  grandchild. 

Mariano  was  preceded  by  his  sister,  Sarah  Mariano. 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Shorty,  Aaron  Mariano  and  Anthony  Mariano. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Naschitti  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Floria  Martinez 

PREWITT  - Services  for  Floria  H.  Martinez,  104,  will  be  10:30  a.m., 
Saturday,  Duly  22  at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  Stake 
Center,  Grants.  Pastor  Milt  Shirleson  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Grants  Community  Cemetery. 

Martinez  died  Duly  18  in  Prewitt.  She  was  born  Sept.  1,  1901  in  Thoreau 
into  the  Sleepy  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Martinez  was  a rancher,  homemaker  and  herbalist.  She  was  the  widow  of 
the  late  Paddy  Martinez,  discoverer  of  uranium  in  New  Mexico  in  April, 
1950. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Duan  Martinez  of  San  Mateo;  daughters,  Nora 
Montano  of  San  Mateo,  Mae  Lynch  of  Thoreau  and  Flora  Dimitriou  of  Prewitt; 
52  grandchildren;  161  great-grandchildren;  and  80  great-great 
grandchildren . 

Martinez  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Paddy  Martinez;  daughters 
Duanita  Martinez  and  Nina  M.  Largo;  and  sons,  Roy  P.  Martinez,  Leo 
Martinez  and  Dulian  Martinez. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Duan  Martinez,  Darryl  D.  Martinez,  Ronnie  Martinez, 
Herman  House  Dr.,  Floyd  Largo  and  Marcus  Lynch. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Stake  Center,  Grants. 

Compassion  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Christine  Vanhorn 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Christine  C.  Vanhorn,  50,  will  be  10  a.m..  Duly 
24  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Melton  Shirleson  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  on  family  land,  Tohatchi. 

Vanhorn  died  Duly  19  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  5,  1956  in  Peach 
Springs  into  the  Black  Streak  of  the  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Salt 
People  Clan. 

Vanhorn  was  employed  with  Human  Sevice  Department  as  a Secretary  and  the 
Outpatient  Rehab  Center  in  Gallup.  Her  hobbies  included  reading,  gospel 
music,  volleyball,  basketball,  horseshoes,  baseball  and  watching  wrestling 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Steven  Long  of  Waldron,  Ark.  and  Sheldon 
Tsosie  of  Pueblo,  Colo.;  daugher,  Vickie  Lynn  Valdez  of  Pueblo;  brothers, 
William  Wes  Dackson  and  Dasper  Begay,  both  of  Tohatchi;  sisters,  Selcido 
Dohnson  of  Continental  Divide,  Lucita  C.  Begay,  Mary  D.  Begay,  Irlene  D. 
Begay  and  Marlene  Begay,  all  of  Tohatchi;  and  nine  grandchildren . 

Vanhorn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Warren  G.  Vanhorn;  parents 
Chee  Charley  Sr.  and  Evelyn  S.  Begay;  brothers,  Martinez,  Dimmy  Charlie; 
sisters,  Marilyn  D.  Begay,  Rosita  Charlie;  and  grandparents,  Guy  and 
Deanette  Shipley  and  Nazhabah  and  Guy  Charlie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  William  Wes  Dackson,  Harrison  Sam,  Kenneth  Dohnson, 
Billy  Destea  Dr.,  Ivan  Destea  and  Michael  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tohatchi  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 


Duly  20,  2006 


Mark  Daniel  Lewis 

Mark  Daniel  Lewis,  of  Scottsdale,  passed  away  on  Wednesday,  Duly  12, 

2006.  He  was  put  to  rest  Saturday,  Duly  15  on  the  Hopi  Indian  Reservation. 

Mark  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Robert  and  Allison;  and  brothers, 

Blaine  and  Richard.  A memorial  celebration  will  be  held  for  him  on 
Saturday,  August  5 at  6:00  p.m.  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mesa, 
161  N.  Mesa  Drive,  Mesa. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Messinger  Indian  School  Mortuary,  Scottsdale. 
Kenny  Gregory  Smith 

Kenny  Gregory  Smith,  age  47,  of  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community, 
Scottsdale  passed  away  on  Duly  13,  2006. 

Visitation  will  be  Friday  Duly  21  - 6:00p.m.  with  the  Funeral  service 
Saturday  7:00  a.m.  at  the  Lehi  Community  Center,  1225  East  Oak  Mesa,  AZ 
85203. 

Arrangements  handled  by  Meldrum  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Duly  18,  2006 
Grace  Henderson  Nez 

Grace  Henderson  Nez,  93,  died  Friday,  Duly  14,  2006,  in  Flagstaff. 

She  was  born  May  10,  1913,  in  Ganado. 

She  was  a master  weaver  of  Navajo  rugs.  Her  works  are  in  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona,  the  Kennedy  Museum  of  Arts  in  Athens, 
Ohio,  the  Smithsonian  National  Museum  of  American  Indians  and  the  Denver 
Art  Museum. 

She  is  survived  by  daughter  Mary  Henderson  Begay;  sons  David  and  Harry 
Henderson  Begay;  and  sister  Olive  Hubbard. 

She  had  25  grandchildren  and  50  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Haskan  Begay;  and  sons  Frank, 
Howard  and  Huskie  Henderson  Begay. 

A service  will  be  today  at  9 a.m.  at  the  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Michael, 
Ariz.,  followed  by  a reception  at  the  Kinlichee  Chapter  House  in  Kinlichee, 
Ariz . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  by  Silvercreek  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Duly  18,  2006 

Harding  Charles  Phillips 

Harding  Charles  Phillips,  49,  of  Peridot  passed  away  at  Copper  Mountain 
Inn  on  Duly  13,  2006. 

Mr.  Phillips  had  been  employed  by  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  as  a 
firefighter  and  had  served  in  the  Army. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughters  Mildred,  Sharon,  and  Saraphina  Phillips 
all  of  San  Carlos;  his  parents,  Hyde  and  Sarah  Phillips  of  Peridot  and  six 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  Harold  Phillips,  Sharon  Sue,  Smith,  hart 
Phillips  and  Ester  Phillips. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  the  Hyde  Phillips  residence  in  Peridot  on  Duly  21 
at  4 p.m. 

Services  will  be  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  San  Carlos  at  2 p.m. 
on  Duly  22  with  interment  at  the  San  Carlos  Veteran's  Cemetery. 

Assisting  the  family  was  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

Duly  19,  2006 


Madeline  Mclnturff 

Respected  Wasco  elder  Madeline  Mclnturff  passed  away  at  home  Tuesday, 
Duly  11,  2006.  She  was  a pillar  in  the  Warm  Springs  community  and  was  one 
of  only  three  fluent  Wasco  speakers  in  the  Northwest. 

Mrs.  Mclnturff  worked  tirelessly  with  her  friend  and  associate  Gladys 
Thompson  in  the  language  program. 

Born  Dune  26,  1915,  in  Warm  Springs,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Dudge  Derry 
Brunoe  and  wife  Sophie.  Her  father  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Warm 
Springs  business  council  before  the  Tribes  voted  to  adopt  a constitution 
and  become  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  in  1938. 

She  grew  up  on  the  family  ranch  helping  her  mother  with  the  orchard  and 
garden,  riding  for  cattle  and  carrying  out  the  chores  necessary  to  sustain 
life  in  the  early  1900' s.  She  was  an  avid  horsewoman  and  according  to  one 
of  her  grandchildren  "totally  unafraid  of  anything." 

She  attended  school  in  Warm  Springs  and  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem. 
Chemawa's  roots  held  an  attraction  for  her. 

Her  father  Derry  Brunoe  had  attended  school  in  Forest  Grove  when  it  was 
one  of  the  first  Indian  schools  in  the  United  States.  As  a student  at 
Forest  Grove,  he  and  other  students  helped  clear  and  develop  36  acres  that 
became  the  home  of  Chemawa  Indian  School.  Students  bought  the  land  and 
donated  it  for  Chemawa  Indian  School.  Madeline  had  a deep  feeling  for  the 
Chemawa  land  and  cemetery  because  of  the  contribution  made  by  her  father 
as  a young  man. 

Mrs.  Mclnturff's  working  career  started  at  the  Indian  Health  Service 
hospital  in  Warm  Springs  in  the  1940s.  She  remained  at  the  hospital  for  38 
years,  performing  the  duties  of  a registered  nurse.  One  task  was  to 
indoctrinate  the  new  doctors  to  the  Warm  Springs  community,  familiarizing 
them  with  Indian  customs  and  traditions.  Over  her  long  career  at  the 
hospital  she  became  friends  with  most  of  the  people  on  the  reservation. 

She  retired  in  1984  and  spent  a boring  year  at  home.  She  decided  she 
needed  to  become  active  and  never  slowed  down.  She  became  a member  of  the 
Culture  and  Heritage  Committee,  traveling  near  and  far  to  help  preserve 
her  tribe's  culture.  She  traveled  to  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Key  West  Florida,  San 
Diego,  and  many  other  points  in  her  efforts. 

When  the  Tribes  began  efforts  to  revive  their  languages.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  Wasco  elders  enlisted  to  help.  She  taught  the  Wasco  language, 
helping  with  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  language  on  KWSO  radio  and  the 
Spilyay  Tymoo  newspaper. 

She  helped  the  kids  and  also  taught  adult  classes  as  well.  As  recently 
as  three  weeks  ago  she  taught  a Wasco  class  at  her  home.  Only  six  years 
ago,  she  traveled  to  Kentucky  to  learn  new  methodology  of  teaching 
languages . 

For  91  years,  Madeline  Brunoe  Mclnturff  made  an  impact. 

She  was  a Grand  Marshal  of  this  year's  Pi-Ume-Sha  Treaty  Days  parade, 
just  two  days  before  her  91st  birthday. 

The  Tribal  Council  passed  a resolution  honoring  her  contribution  and 
life  upon  her  passing.  As  her  son  Ted  Brunoe  said,  "If  ever  God  sent  an 
angel  out  to  do  work,  she  was  it.  She  finished  her  mission." 

Mrs.  Mclnturff  had  five  brothers  and  a sister,  all  deceased.  Her 
brothers  were  Gilbert  Brunoe,  Ernest  Brunoe,  Urban  Brunoe,  Cecil  Brunoe, 
Frank  Brunoe  and  Ursula  Brunoe. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  husbands.  Her  first  husband,  Paul  St. 
Germaine  died  in  1964  and  Doe  Mclnturff  Dr.,  passed  away  in  1993. 

Survivors  include  her  five  children;  Bruce  (Mickey)  Brunoe  Sr.,  Ted 
Brunoe,  Carol  Ann  Cochran,  Derry  St.  Germaine  and  Roxanne  Mclnturff;  14 
grandchildren;  and  23  great-grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2006  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
Duly  24,  2006 

Isabelle  Ida  Culps  Queahpama 

WAPATO  - Isabelle  Ida  Culps  Queahpama  has  gone  to  be  with  the  Creator  in 
a motor  accident  Duly  21,  2006.  She  was  born  October  4,  1973  in  Toppenish, 
WA  to  Patrick  Culps  Sr.  and  Phyllis  Yallup.  She  graduated  from  Tribal 


School,  and  then  attended  college  at  YVCC  for  2 yeans,  completing  her 
degree. 

Isabelle  was  employed  at  Legends  Casino.  She  enjoyed  traditional  food, 
gatherings,  the  outdoors,  music,  sewing,  traveling,  hanging  out  with  her 
friends,  and  spending  time  with  her  children. 

Isabelle  is  survived  by  her  3 children:  Erika  Queahpama  of  Wapato,  and 
Mikel  and  Tina  Queahpama,  both  of  White  Swan;  parents  Pat  Culps  and 
Phyllis  Yallup;  sister  Louise  Culps;  brothers  Patrick  Culps  Dr.  and 
Donovan  Culps,  all  of  White  Swan;  companion  Grant  Luke;  as  well  as 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins.  She  was  preceded  in 
death  by  grandfather  Bill  Yallup  Sr.;  grandmothers  Nancy,  and  Louise 
Johnson  Delrose;  cousin  Tonya  Sweowat;  and  niece  Anna  Lynn  Mollie  Culps. 

Dressing  will  be  held  at  9:00  A.M.,  Monday,  Duly  24,  2006  at  Merritt 
Funeral  Home  in  Wapato.  She  will  then  be  transported  to  Toppenish  Creek 
Longhouse  for  overnight  service.  At  daybreak  Tuesday  morning.  Duly  25, 
2006,  she  will  be  taken  to  Union  Gap  Cemetery  for  burial. 

Merritt  Funeral  Home  has  been  entrusted  with  making  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

Duly  20,  2006 

Antonio  "Tony"  Frank  Ynostrosa 

FORT  WASHAKIE,  Wyo.  - Antonio  "Tony"  Frank  Ynostrosa,  43,  of  Fort 
Washakie,  Wyo.,  passed  away  on  Saturday,  Duly  15,  2006,  in  Fort  Hall, 

Idaho . 

Traditional  burial  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  20,  at  the 
Lincoln  Creek  Cemetery.  Services  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Hawker 
Funeral  Home,  132  S.  Shilling  Ave.,  Blackfoot. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Dournal. 

Duly  18,  2006 

Debbie  Pubigee  Hernandez 

FORT  HALL  - Debbie  Dean  Pubigee  Hernandez,  40,  passed  away  peacefully  at 
home  on  Sunday  Duly  2,  2006. 

She  was  born  on  Duly  19,  1965,  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  Franklin  Stanley 
Pubigee  and  Valena  Tendoy.  As  a child,  she  was  raised  in  Arco,  Idaho  by 
Rolland  (Bob)  and  Agnes  Maxine  Dones. 

As  a young  adult,  she  lived  in  the  Fort  Hall  area  for  a short  time  and 
then  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado  where  she  met  the  love  of  her  life,  Ralph 
Joseph  Hernandez.  They  married  on  April  18,  2001  and  moved  back  to  the 
Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 

Debbie  worked  in  the  food  service  industry  and  did  construction  labor 
work.  She  enjoyed  camping,  being  in  the  outdoors,  and  loved  to  watch 
movies.  As  a child,  she  was  a very  talented  artist  and  flute  player.  She 
did  beautiful  beadwork  and  was  a direct  descendent  of  Chief  Tendoy  of  the 
Lemhi  Valley,  Idaho. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband;  a daughter;  Samantha  Bigger,  sisters; 
Annette  Pubigee  (Edward)  Fort  Hall,  Valena  Pubigee  of  Aberdeen,  brother; 
Stanley  Dean  Pubigee  of  Boise,  paternal  aunts;  Selma  Matsaw  of  Fort  Hall, 
Lila  Dones  (Bob)  of  Blackfoot,  Gloria  Valdez  of  Blackfoot,  Sandra  Heaton 
of  Utah,  paternal  uncle;  Alfred  Pubigee  of  Fort  Hall,  maternal  aunt; 
Gelicka  Romero  of  Fort  Hall,  maternal  uncles;  Emory  (Chico)Tendoy  of  Fort 
Hall,  Leroy  Tendoy  of  Blackfoot,  childhood  guardians;  Rolland  and  Agnes 
Maxine  Dones  of  Arco,  a foster  brother  Bill  (Pubigee)  Dones  of  Pocatello, 
and  numerous  cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren.  She  was  preceded 
in  death  by  her  parents  and  her  first  husband;  Shannon  Bigger,  a daughter 
and  son;  sisters;  Dena  Rose  and  Shirley  Ann  Pubigee,  maternal 
grandparents;  Irene  Lewis  and  John  Junior  Tendoy,  and  paternal 
grandparents;  Alice  Brown  and  Elias  Pubigee. 

A traditional  Native  American  visitation  was  held  at  the  her  uncle  Emory 
Chico  Tendoy' s residence  located  on  East  Sheepskin  Road  in  Fort  Hall  on 
Wednesday  Duly  5th  from  4 p.m.  until  traditional  Native  prayer  service  at 


10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Duly  6th  with  graveside  service  at  11  a.m.  at  the 
Good  Shepherd  Episcopal  Mission  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall,  Fort  Hall  Indian 
Reservation . 

All  funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  her  husband. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

Duly  23,  2006 
Russell  Dale  Thayer 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Traditional  Native  American  services  for  Russell  Dale 
Thayer  Sr.,  49,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  24,  2006,  at 
Rocky  Mountain  Hall  with  Butch  De'Veney  and  Bunny  Shoyo  officiating. 
Interment  will  take  place  in  Chief  Washakie  Cemetery  in  Fort  Washakie. 

A wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  tonight  at  the  family  residence,  102  N. 
Fork  Rd. 

He  died  Wednesday,  Duly  19,  2006,  at  his  home  surrounded  by  his  family. 

He  was  born  Sept.  8,  1956,  in  Rawlins,  the  son  of  Charles  Thayer  and 
Barbara  (Vanderbilt  Warren)  Posey.  He  attended  Fort  Washakie  grade  school. 
Mill  Creek  School,  and  Wyoming  Indian  High  School. 

His  interests  included  fishing,  hunting,  and  listening  to  music.  He 
loved  family  outings,  being  around  his  kids,  and,  "just  having  a good 
time. " 

Survivors  include  his  children.  Dale  and  Charlie  Thayer  of  Arapahoe, 
Roberta  "Tia"  and  Lawrence  Felter,  Russell  Dale  Thayer  Dr.,  and  Reno 
Quiver,  all  of  Fort  Washakie;  brother,  Theodore  Thayer  of  Riverton; 
sisters.  Rose  Siers  and  her  husband  and  Kristi  Coulston,  all  of  Fort 
Washakie;  six  grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  stepfather,  Ernest  Posey; 
daughter,  Rena  Quiver;  and  grandchildren,  Azrial  Bearing  Chippewa  and 
Felix  Duel  Chippewa. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Hudson's  Funeral  Home  of  Lander. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 

Duly  18,  2006 

Docelyn  "Sugar"  Rowland 

COLSTRIP  - Docelyn  E.  "Sugar"  Rowland,  58,  passed  away  Friday  evening. 
Duly  14,  2006,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital,  following  a courageous 
battle  with  breast  cancer.  She  has  now  begun  a new  journey  to  our  Lord's 
Kingdom. 

Voese'e  "Happy  Woman"  was  born  Dec.  12,  1947,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter 
of  Claude  and  Beatrice  Horn  Rowland.  She  grew  up  and  received  her 
education  in  Ashland  at  the  St.  Labre  Mission.  She  later  attended  and 
received  an  associates  of  arts  degree  from  Chief  Dull  Knife  Memorial 
College  in  Lame  Deer. 

Docelyn  married  Kee  Curlee  Sr.,  and  from  that  union  came  Sunshine  and 
Kee  Dr.;  the  couple  later  divorced.  She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Her  passion  was  listening  to  60s  and  also  classical  music.  She 
also  liked  to  attend  pow-wows  and  watch  her  daughter  dance  and  also  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  music.  Docelyn  was  a big  supporter  of  her  son,  Kee  and 
his  passion  of  bass  guitar  playing  and  his  many  "garage  bands." 

She  was  an  active  person,  with  a personality  and  sense  of  humor  that 
"lit  up  the  room,"  she  had  a true  gift  of  laughter.  She  worked  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe,  before  beginning 
a career  with  Bell  Helicopters.  Her  job  with  Bell  enabled  her  to  travel 
the  entire  world.  Her  parents  and  a son,  Daniel  Dust,  preceded  Docelyn  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  her  daughter.  Sunshine  Curlee  (Tyrone);  her  son,  Kee 
Curlee  Dr.  (Kayla);  three  sisters,  Claudia  (Herman)  DeRoin,  Pearl  and  Ana 
Rowland;  her  brothers.  Dames  (Vivian),  Darius  Ted  and  Frank  (Doni) 

Rowland;  and  her  beloved  grandson  and  the  light  of  her  life,  Allen.  She  is 
also  survived  by  her  extended  family  including  the  Spotted  Wolf,  Elk 


Shoulder,  Fighting  Bear,  White  Wolf  and  Wolf  Black  families.  If  we  have 
neglected  to  mention  you  as  family  or  friends,  please  accept  our  apology. 

Memorial  funeral  services  will  be  held  8 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  19,  at  the 
Birney  Social  Hall.  Private  interment  will  follow  at  a later  date.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Should  friends'  desire,  memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
Docelyn  Rowland  Memorial  Fund  in  care  of  First  Interstate  Bank,  Colstrip, 
MT,  59323. 

Duly  20,  2006 

Edward  Foote,  Dr. 

LAME  DEER  - Edward  Foote,  Dr.,  age  64,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away  on 
Sunday,  Duly  16,  2006,  at  his  home  in  Lame  Deer. 

Edward  was  born  Sept.  2,  1941,  the  son  of  Edward  Foote  Sr.  and  Regina 
Whistling  Elk  in  "Rabbit  town,"  Ashland.  His  Cheyenne  name  is  "Hotovaa 
Xaatse,"  meaning  Sitting  Bull.  He  is  a descendent  of  Chiefs  Littlewhiteman, 
Two  Moons,  Red  Robe  and  Whistling  Elk. 

He  grew  up  and  was  raised  in  the  Ashland  area  and  attended  St.  Labre 
Indian  Schools.  He  graduated  from  high  school  at  Marty  Catholic  School  in 
Marty,  S.D.  And  eventually  he  received  his  boiler  operator  certification. 

Edward  was  united  in  marriage  to  Katherine  Belly  Mule  on  Dec.  20,  1969, 
in  Sheridan,  Wyo.  He  was  employed  by  the  BIA  for  26  years  in  the 
Maintenance  Department  and  retired  from  there.  He  worked  as  a volunteer 
EMT  for  six  years  and  as  a volunteer  firefighter  for  21  years.  In  1996,  he 
began  employment  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  as  a Maintenance 
Supervisor  and  was  presently  employed  there  at  the  time  of  this  death.  He 
joined  the  United  States  Marine  Corp  at  the  age  of  17  years  for  a total  of 
two  years  of  service. 

Edward  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  sisters,  Dorothy  Seminole 
and  Sylvia  Brady.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Katherine  L.  Foote  of  Lame 
Deer;  his  children,  Barbara  (Otto)  Braided  Hair  of  Lame  Deer,  Sheldon 
(Angel)  Foote  of  Lame  Deer,  Vyeron  E.  Foote  of  Billings  and  Ilona  (Vinton) 
Foote  of  Lame  Deer;  adopted  son,  Mike  (Kim)  Craig  of  Newtown,  N.D.;  and 
his  grandchildren,  Vanessa,  Dessica,  Otto  3rd  Braided  Hair,  Courtney, 

Alonzo  "Sonny  Boy"  and  Angelo  Foote,  Dacquelyn,  Kendall,  Arlin  and  Shad 
Craig;  his  brother,  Daniel  (Dudith)  Foote  of  Ashland;  sisters-in-law  Helen 
and  Lloyd  Yellowrobe  of  Busby  and  Norma  D.  Brady  of  Billings;  families  of 
Whistling  Elk,  Seminole,  and  Foote. 

Oldest  grandson  of  Dohn  Whistling  Elk,  Eddie  inherited  the  seat  of  the 
Headsman  of  the  Crazy  Dog  Society.  A Lizard  paint  dancer  for  14  years  of 
the  traditional  Sundance  (Crazy  Dog,  Kit  Fox  and  Contrary).  Grandparents 
are  Flora  Red  Robe  and  Dohn  Whistling  Elk,  Sr.  and  Albert  M.  Dames  Foote, 
Sr.  (Assniboine/Sioux)  and  Dennie  Littlewhiteman. 

Survived  by  aunts  and  uncles:  Denny  Seminole  Parker,  Nellie  Speelman, 

Mae  Whistling  Elk,  Lucille  Spear,  Inez  Foote,  Newta  Manley,  Dohn  Seminole, 
Amy  Foote,  Lanelle  Whistling  Elk. 

Preceded  by  Steven,  Charles,  Sara,  Kyoo  Seminole,  Dosephine  White, 

Thelma  Two  Two,  Albert  Foote,  Dr.,  Bertha  Harris,  Eva  Rowland,  Sylvia, 
Doseph,  Robert,  Deanette,  Gilbert,  Rudolph  Foote  and  Dohn  Whistling  Elk, 

Dr. 

"Eddie  will  be  greatly  missed  for  his  sense  of  humor  and  how  he  was 
always  willing  to  help  others." 

Wake  services  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Duly  20,  at  7 p.m.  at  the  home 
of  Edward  and  Katherine  Foote  in  Lame  Deer. 

Funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Duly  21,  at  11  a.m.,  at  the 
Allen  Rowland  Memorial  Gymnasium  in  Lame  Deer. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  these 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  20,  2006 


Aaliyah  Reem  Taksh 


Aaliyah  Reem  Taksh,  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  clan,  died  Sunday,  Duly  16, 
2006. 

She  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Mercedes  Tall  White  Horse  and  the 
great-great  granddaughter  of  the  late  George  (Bertha)  Littlehead  Sr.;  on 
the  maternal  side  she  was  the  great-great  granddaughter  of  Bertha  Beartusk 
Freeman,  great-granddaughter  of  the  late  Robert  D.  (Pauline)  Doyle  Sr.; 
granddaughter  of  Patrick  C.  (Maritha)  Doyle  Sr.;  and  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Dohn  and  Florence  Doyle  Sr. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Mousa  and  Candice  Taksh;  godfather, 

Daquwan  Brackenridge;  godmother,  Veronica  Nuno;  siblings,  Mireja  Phalene 
Monteau,  Elias  Dace  Monteau  and  Eisa  Mousa  Taksh;  great-grandmother,  Laila 
Daloudi;  great-grandfather,  Akram  Daloudi;  grandmother,  Manar  Taksh; 
grandfather,  Mufid  Taksh;  grandparents , Aaron  and  Valerie  Fighter  Sr.;  and 
great-grandmother,  Nathelle  Defferson. 

Graveside  services  were  held  in  Holy  Cross  Cemetery  on  Wednesday,  Duly 
19.  Family  and  friends  met  at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel  in  Billings  and 
proceeded  to  the  cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Outpost. 

Duly  22,  2006 

Darryl  Trigg,  72 
Nome 

Darryl  Trigg,  72,  died  peacefully  Duly  18,  2006,  at  Alaska  Native 
Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A memorial  service  was  Friday  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church.  A second 
service  will  be  Wednesday  in  Nome. 

Mr.  Trigg  was  born  Nov.  13,  1933,  in  Seattle  to  Nellie  and  Derome  Trigg 
Sr.  He  moved  to  Nome  at  age  2 and  had  lived  in  Alaska  since.  He  attended 
schools  in  Nome,  Anchorage  and  Mt.  Edgecumbe  but  received  his  GED  when  he 
served  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Trigg  married  Lucie  Okpealuk  on  Oct.  2,  1958.  After  his  discharge  in 
1958  from  the  Army,  he  worked  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  for  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  on  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

He  was  an  active  board  member  of  Norton  Sound  Health  Corp.,  Alaska 
Native  Health  Board,  Arctic  Native  Brotherhood,  Nome  Eskimo  Community  and 
the  American  Legion.  He  was  one  of  the  first  ambulance  drivers  for  Alaska 
Native  Services. 

His  family  wrote:  "Darryl  enjoyed  spending  time  with  people,  spending 
time  outdoors,  fishing  and  cleaning  his  wife's  fish  catch,  and  cooking 
blueberry  pancakes,  chili  and  spaghetti  for  family  gatherings.  He 
collected  silver  dollars  and  would  use  them  as  tips  while  traveling  on 
business  trips.  He  was  active  team  player  in  the  Nome  Pool  League.  He  was 
well  known  statewide  as  the  'Eskimo  Cowboy.'" 

Mr.  Trigg  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lucie  of  Nome;  children,  Don  and 
Marie  Trigg,  Eric  Trigg,  and  Maria  Angasan;  siblings,  Gerald  Trigg,  Derome 
Trigg  Dr.  and  Shirley  Nickalosky;  grandchildren,  Yannita  and  Fred  Day 
Ivanoff,  Sherry,  Nellie,  Micah,  Dared  and  Teresa  Trigg,  Shawn,  Ethan, 

Hunter  Angasan  and  Paul  Okitkon;  many  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins;  great- 
grandchildren, Makiyan,  Arctic  and  Colton  Ivanoff;  and  stepmother,  Barbara 
Trigg,  and  her  children,  Dulie,  Darlene,  Ralph  and  Dohn. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Barbara  Trigg;  and  brother, 
William  Trigg. 

Arrangements  are  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Duly  23,  2006 

Ruth  Dohns,  85 
Copper  Center 

Copper  Center  resident  Ruth  Dohns,  85,  died  Duly  20,  2006,  at  the  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A "singspiration"  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Kluti-Kaah  Memorial  Hall  in 
Copper  Center.  A visitation  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Monday  and  a funeral  at  11  a. 
m.  Tuesday  at  the  Hall.  A traditional  potlatch  will  be  after  the  service. 


Mrs.  Johns  was  born  Oct.  23,  1920,  in  Upper  Tonsina. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Ruth  was  a loving  mother  to  her  family  and  devoted 
wife  to  her  husband,  the  late  Chief  Harry  Johns  Sr. 

"Ruth  kept  God  close  to  her  heart  and  served  him  by  passing  on  his  word 
as  a Sunday  school  teacher,  Bible  study  leader,  chapel  treasurer  and 
active  community  leader.  She  served  our  Lord  in  teaching  and  opened  her 
heart  and  home  to  many  who  will  always  remember  her  as  a source  of 
inspiration,  ready  with  welcoming  arms  and  comforting  words.  Her  home  was 
a safe  haven. 

"Ruth  was  also  a cultural  leader  for  the  Ahtna  people.  She  shared  her 
knowledge  of  the  Ahtna  language  as  a bilingual  teacher  as  well  as  being  a 
skilled  skin  and  bead  sewer,  and  subsistence  hunter  and  fisher.  She  was 
also  politically  active  as  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Sisterhood  Camp  31,  which  she  helped  organize. 

"Though  her  family  and  friends  will  miss  her  greatly,  they  take  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  she  is  with  the  Lord  and  her  beloved  husband." 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  and  spouses,  Norman  Johns  and  Carolyn 
Craig,  Donald  Johns  and  Melody  Johnson,  Warren  Johns  and  Vernetta  Banning, 
Kenneth  and  Leona  Johns,  Becky  and  George  Hobson;  daughters,  Violet 
Cisnero,  Patsy  Cronin,  Dorothy  Shinn,  Vicky  Johns;  and  foster  daughter  and 
niece,  Katherine  McConkey;  brothers  and  spouses,  Roy  and  Glenda  Ewan, 
Wilbur  and  Marilyn  Joe;  sister,  Evelyn  Monroe;  wife  of  her  late  son,  Harry 
Johns  Jr.,  Thelma  Johns;  more  than  100  grandchildren  and  numerous  great 
grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

July  21,  2006 

Arthur  A.  Joseph 

Arthur  Arnold  Joseph,  73,  passed  July  17,  2006,  in  Anchorage. 

Artie  was  born  Nov.  22,  1932,  to  Sam  and  Jesse  Joseph. 

Artie  is  best  remembered  by  his  music,  which  he  truly  loved.  He  always 
looked  forward  to  the  annual  Old  Time  Athabascan  Fiddler's  Festival  each 
November  in  Fairbanks.  Last  year,  Artie  was  honored  as  an  elder  and 
performer  who  made  significant  contributions  to  Athabascan  fiddle  music. 

He  became  known  as  the  Yukon  Troubadour. 

Artie  enjoyed  playing  music  along  with  this  longtime  companion,  Louise 
Britton.  They  were  often  called  upon  to  share  their  talents  in  numerous 
villages  on  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwim  regions.  Together  they  formed  the 
Yukon-Knik  Fiddlers  Group.  Some  of  his  most  memorable  moments  were  playing 
back-up  guitar  to  the  late  Tucky  Mayo,  Horace  Smoke  and  Harold  "Papa" 
Woods.  He  later  picked  up  the  fiddle  and  inspired  many  young  people  to 
perform. 

Artie  worked  for  the  state  of  Alaska  for  30  years  as  a heavy  equipment 
operator.  He  retired  from  the  state  and  spent  his  time  in  Anchorage  and 
Pilot  Station.  He  was  a member  of  the  Tozitna  Tribe  and  Doyon,  Ltd. 

Artie  is  survived  by  his  longtime  companion,  Louise  Britton;  sons  Gary, 
Randy,  Robert,  Art  Jr.  and  companion  Janet,  Stewart  and  wife  Bernice; 
daughters,  Janice  and  her  companion,  Mark  Sexton,  and  Arlene;  his  brother, 
Roy  Folger;  sister,  Elsie  Flanagan;  the  mother  of  his  children,  Jennie 
Joseph;  and  numerous  grandchildren. 

A memorial  service  was  held  in  Anchorage  on  July  18. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  noon  followed  by  a funeral  at  1 p.m.,  today, 
July  21,  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church. 

There  will  be  a potluck  and  a sharing  of  music  at  the  David  Salmon 
Tribal  Hall  beginning  at  5 p.m. 

Artie  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  his  hometown  of  Tanana  on  Monday,  July  24, 
followed  by  a traditional  potlatch. 

July  22,  2006 

Margaret  A.  Fisher 

Margaret  Ann  Adams  Fisher,  59,  of  Beaver,  passed  peacefully  Wednesday 
evening,  July  19,  2006,  in  Fairbanks. 


Born  in  Beaver  on  Friday,  Aug.  15,  1946,  to  the  late  Salvin  Sr.  and 
Charlotte  Adams,  Margaret  was  the  youngest  of  14  children.  She  was  raised 
living  the  traditional  subsistence  lifestyle.  Her  earliest  childhood 
memories  were  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  berrypicking  with  her  mother  and 
godmother,  the  late  Mary  Billy. 

She  learned  the  ways  of  the  land  and  passed  on  those  traditional  skills, 
and  the  joys  of  them,  to  her  children  and  grandchildren . At  an  early  age, 
at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  School  in  Beaver,  she  resolved  to  be  a 
teacher  and  never  wavered  from  that  dream.  Attending  high  schools  in 
Nenana,  Mt.  Edgecumbe  and  Fairbanks,  she  graduated  from  Lathrop  High 
School,  the  Alaska  Business  College  and  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks, 
becoming  one  of  the  first  Alaska  Native  educators  in  Interior  Alaska. 

During  her  professional  career,  she  worked  as  a principal  and  elementary 
school  teacher  throughout  the  Yukon  Flats,  beginning  in  Beaver,  where  the 
dream  had  begun,  and  from  where  she  retired  in  May  2006. 

A lifelong  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  she  always  opened  her  home  to 
visiting  bishops  and  clergy.  This  spring,  she  was  working  on  completing  a 
beaded  altar  frontal  that  her  mother  had  begun  for  the  church  in  Beaver. 

Every  Alaska  Native  child  sitting  in  a classroom  and  dreaming  of 
possibilities;  every  child  walking  across  a graduation  stage;  every 
teacher  sitting  late  at  night  working  out  a lesson  plan;  every  person 
refusing  to  give  in  to  the  struggle;  every  Interior  person  moving  across 
the  landscape  searching  for  berries;  every  person  sitting  and  smiling  at 
the  beauty  of  the  first  snowfall  are  part  of  her  legacy. 

Ann's  daughters  said,  "Mother  always  encouraged  her  Native  people  to 
pursue  their  educational  goals.  In  her  words,  'Nothing  beats  a good 
education . 1 " 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  paternal  grandfather.  Old  Adam 
of  Hudzana;  uncle,  Moses  Cruikshank;  aunt,  Sophie  Paul;  sisters  and 
brothers,  Ethel  Joseph,  Eliza  Pitka,  Virginia  Theresa  Adams,  Clifford  Sr., 
Lee,  William  and  David  Adams,  Ben  Joseph  and  Henry  Smoke  Sr.;  and  her  son, 
Shane  Adams  Fisher. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Charleen  (and  Darryl)  and  Rebecca  (and 
Cole);  former  husbands,  the  Rev.  Scott  0.  Fisher  and  Tom  Foss; 
grandchildren,  Shelby,  Julia,  Allyson,  Darryl  Shani  and  William  Cole; 
sisters  and  brothers,  Minnie  Blackstone  of  Anchorage,  Florida  O'Brian 
Gierke  of  Fairbanks,  Virginia  Sweetsir  of  Fairbanks,  Salvin  "Artie"  Adams 
Jr.  of  Beaver  and  Fairbanks,  Sam  Joseph  of  Beaver  and  Angus  Joseph  of 
Anchorage;  her  companion  of  16  years,  state  Rep.  Woodie  Salmon;  and 
numerous  other  surviving  family  members  located  throughout  Alaska  and  the 
Lower  48. 

Her  funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Monday,  July  24,  at  St.  Matthew's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Beaver. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

July  19,  2006 
Malyk  Dustyhorn-Pratt 

DUSTYHORN-PRATT_  On  Sunday,  July  16,  2006  Malyk  Edward  Dustyhorn-Pratt 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  11  months. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  grandfather  Angus  Desjarlais;  Great  grandmother 
Gwen  Pratt  and  uncle  Edward  Desjarlais  Jr.  Malyk  is  survived  by  his  mother 
Melissa  Dustyhorn;  father  Kyle  Pratt;  grandparents  Cecilia  and  Alvin 
Buffalo,  Genevieve  Carrier  and  Howard  Pratt;  great  grandparent  Florence 
Joyea;  siblings  Pisim,  Yotin,  Nevada,  Kylie  and  Kyla;  other  siblings 
Reagen,  Rayden  and  Alex;  special  uncles  Burton  and  Byron  and  numerous 
relatives . 

Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  July  20,  2006  at  3:00  PM  in  Kawacatoose 
First  Nation  Gym.  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  July  21,  2006  at 
2:00  PM  in  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  Gym  with  Elders  officiating. 

Interment  will  follow  in  Kawacatoose  First  Nation  East  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Victoria  Avenue  Funeral  Home  761-2727. 


Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 


Duly  22,  2006 


Frank  Curly  Rider 

Frank  Andrew  Curly  Rider  passed  away  in  Cardston  on  Duly  19th,  2006  at 
the  age  of  76  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Doanne  Curly  Rider's  residence  on 
Friday,  Duly  28th  from  6:00  p.m.  to  Midnight  and  continue  at  the  New  Life 
Fellowship  Church,  Little  Chicago,  Blood  Reserve. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  New  Life  Fellowship  Church, 
Blood  Reserve  on  Saturday,  Duly  29th  at  11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  the 
Pioneer  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  entrusted  to  Cal  Salmon  & Berry  Gorham  of  Legacy 
Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Flerald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

August  5,  2006 
Hopi  paamuya/joyful  moon 
Yuchi  tseneaga/dog  days  moon 

Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  udatanvagisdi  ulisdv/end  of  the  fruit  moon 
Blackfeet  pakkii ' pistsi  otsiai 'tssp/moon  when  choke  berries  ripen 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  CherokeeLink  Newsletter,  Frostys  Amerindian,  NetRez-L 
and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


This  industrialized  world  depends  on  a system  that  doesn't  really 
protect  our  health  or  the  environment.  There  are  still  many 
environmental  justice  issues  in  Indian  country  that  are  not  getting 
resolved.  Native  grass-roots  groups  and  some  of  our  tribal  leaders 
are  frustrated  and  angry." 

I foresee  an  increase  of  Native  activism  doing  more  direct  actions  on 
environmental  and  economic  justice  issues." 

_ Tom  Goldtooth,  Dine'  and  Mdewakanton  Dakota, 

Executive  Director  Indigenous  Environmental  Network 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+.  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 
I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| for  self. 

- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

First,  a VERY  brief  look  back  in  history  just  to  set  the  tone. 

In  1855  the  United  States  negotiated  a treaty  with  the  Blackfeet  that 
included  the  following  guarantees: 

- Peace  to  exist  with  the  United  States. 

- Certain  territory  to  belong  to  the  Blackfoot  Nation. 

- No  settlements  to  be  made  thereon. 

- Vested  rights  not  affected. 

For  the  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota  the  Black  Flills,  Paha  Sapa,  are  the 
center  of  the  world,  the  place  of  the  gods,  where  the  warriors  would  go  to 
wait  for  visions  and  to  speak  to  the  Great  Spirit.  In  1868,  a treaty  was 
signed  which  granted  Paha  Sapa  to  the  Sioux  forever. 

Anyone  with  even  a slight  knowledge  of  history  knows  that  neither  of  the 
above  treaties  was  honored  by  the  United  States,  and  wholesale  theft  of 
Indian  lands  (often  for  gold  and  other  resources)  became  a well 
established  and  often  repeated  pattern. 

If  you  think  theft  of  Indian  Lands  is  a trick  confined  only  to  the 
United  States  and  only  to  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  think  again.  As 
the  article  in  this  issue,  "Military  returns  land  to  Aboriginal  Band", 
points  out  land  appropriated  for  military  use  from  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation 
was  just  returned  after  a fifteen  year  clean-up  to  remove  shrapnel. 

Former  chief  of  the  Tsuu  T'ina  , Clifford  Big  Plume,  when  asked  what 
the  band  wanted  for  the  land  responded,  "I  want  it  back,  the  way  it  used 
to  be." 

The  invaders  - the  occupation  forces  - can't  get  it  through  their 
collective  head  that  Indians  simply  want  their  lands.  That  is  true  of  the 
Mohawk  in  Caledonia,  the  Cree  in  Grassy  Narrows,  the  Lakota/Dakota/Nakota 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  what  is  now  South  Dakota... 


Another  article  in  this  issue  notes  "Six  Nations  issues  will  be 
negotiated  in  small  Chunks".  The  presumption  by  the  Canadian  Government 
is  that  the  problem  is  just  way  to  big  to  swallow  in  one  bite,  and  it 
really  is  a collection  of  smaller  problems. 

I have  a tip  for  the  government  negotiators  I offer  freely: 

Wherever  Indians  have  been  dispossessed  by  your  greed,  they  don't  want 
your  money  or  your  empty  promises.  They  want  their  lands. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 
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Cobell  settlement  bill  delayed  a week  in  Senate 
Duly  24,  2006 

Indian  Country  is  waiting  anxiously  as  legislation  to  settle  the  Cobell 
trust  fund  case  for  $8  billion  is  close  to  being  finalized. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  was  due  to  release  the  latest 
version  of  the  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  last  Friday.  But  a briefing  that 
had  been  scheduled  on  that  day  was  abruptly  canceled  and  a markup  that  was 
to  be  held  this  Wednesday  was  pushed  back  a week. 

The  official  word  from  Sen.  Dohn  McCain  (R-Arizona),  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  that  the  markup  will  be  held  August  2.  A top  aide  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  panel  told  tribal  leaders  and  Indian  advocates 
there  was  a scheduling  issue. 

But  given  the  controversial  nature  of  the  billion-dollar  settlement 
figure  some  are  wondering  whether  the  bill  has  a chance  anymore.  They  are 
eagerly  hoping  for  final  resolution  of  a case  that  has  dragged  on  for  a 
decade,  following  more  than  century  of  mismanagement  of  Indian  trust  funds. 

"They  told  everyone  the  number  was  going  to  be  $8  billion  but  it's  not 
going  to  happen,"  said  a Washington  lobbyist  and  former  Congressional 
staffer.  "It's  just  dumbfounding." 

Earlier  this  month,  McCain  and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  sat  down  with  new  Interior  Secretary  Dirk 
Kempthorne.  Doining  them  was  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-California),  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  and  a representative  of  Rep. 

Nick  Rahall  (D-West  Virginia),  the  top  Democrat  on  Resources. 

At  the  time,  McCain  told  Kempthorne  the  settlement  figure  was  going  to 
be  $8  billion.  Although  Kempthorne  didn't  support  or  oppose  the  amount. 


according  to  people  familiar  with  the  meeting,  he  has  openly  told  tribal 
leaders  he  wants  to  resolve  the  case. 

A week  after  the  Interior  meeting,  top  Senate  staffers  met  with  the 
Cobell  plaintiffs.  They  were  also  told  the  figure  was  going  to  be  $8 
billion . 

"Take  it  or  leave  it,"  was  the  message  from  McCain,  one  person  familiar 
with  the  meeting  said.  "The  senator  was  going  to  go  ahead  with  it,  with  or 
without  the  parties'  agreement." 

Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  would  not  discuss  the 
negotiations  because  Senate  staff  asked  the  parties  not  to  disclose  any 
specific  information.  But  he  said  that  McCain,  Dorgan  and  the  other  leader 
had  arrived  at  a settlement  figure. 

"I  cannot  confirm  the  actual  number  but  I can  confirm  that  a specific 
number  was  told  to  us,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  "And  it's  our 
understanding  that  a specific  number  was  told  to  the  government." 

With  the  markup  pushed  back  a week,  it's  not  clear  whether  the  amount 
will  remain  the  same  once  the  bill  is  unveiled.  The  legislation  is 
expected  to  include  provisions  that  would  allow  individual  Indians  to  opt 
out  of  the  settlement  and  continue  to  negotiate  their  claims  on  a case-by- 
case  basis. 

To  discuss  the  latest  developments,  the  Cobell  plaintiffs,  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  and  other  interested  parties  are  meeting  this 
afternoon  at  the  offices  of  Kilpatrick  Stockton.  The  firm  recently  hired 
Harper  to  head  up  its  Indian  law  team,  and  several  other  attorneys  who  are 
working  on  the  Cobell  case  are  also  part  of  the  team. 
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Bill  may  settle  Cobell  lawsuit 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
Duly  24,  2006 

A number  of  key  tribal  leaders  plan  to  attend  an  impromptu  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Monday  to  bolster  congressional  support  for  a bill 
that  could  put  billions  of  dollars  into  the  hands  of  Native  landowners, 
long  denied  payment  for  mineral  royalties  and  land  leases. 

"This  is  the  closest  we've  ever  been,"  said  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara 
Nation  Chairman  Tex  Hall.  "We'll  meet  to  solidify  our  position.  Then  we're 
going  to  hit  the  Hill  on  Monday." 

Hall,  former  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
will  join  representatives  of  national  Native  organizations  - including 
NCAI,  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians,  the  InterTribal 
Monitoring  Association  and  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes  - given  a new 
sense  of  urgency  regarding  proposed  Senate  committee  changes  to  the  Indian 
Trust  Reform  Act  of  2005. 

Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  introduced  the  Trust  Reform  Act  last  Duly. 

The  bill  was  intended  to  provide  a resolution  in  the  decade-old,  class- 
action  lawsuit  filed  in  Dune  1996  by  Elouise  Cobell  of  Montana's  Blackfeet 
Nation.  The  suit,  now  known  as  Cobell  vs.  Kempthorne,  sought  a historical 
accounting  and  trust  fund  reform  for  money  accounts  belonging  to  500,000 
landowners . 

Tribal  leaders  are  meeting  because  of  a new  twist  in  the  long-awaited 
settlement,  which  had  the  full  support  of  McCain,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  committee's  vice  chairman  Sen.  Byron 
Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  and  Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  chairman  of  the  House 
Resources  Committee. 


"McCain's  bill  has  been  around  for  a long  time/'  said  Cobell.  "All  of  a 
sudden  it  has  surfaced  and  it  was  scheduled  for  markup  on  the  26th.  That's 
what  we  were  told.  And  then  we  heard  it  wasn't  going  to  markup,  that 
McCain  might  pull  it.  We  were  just  flabbergasted." 

The  2005  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  - similar  to  the  1994  trust  reform  act 
- calls  for  a sweeping  reorganization  of  how  the  Interior  Department 
manages  land  and  money  resources  for  tribes  and  individual  Native 
landowners . 

But  what  makes  McCain's  bill  different  is  that  for  the  first  time. 
Congress  appeared  close  to  dictating  a settlement  figure.  The  numbers  have 
varied  with  Cobell  lawyers  at  one  time  arguing  the  Interior  Department 
owed  landowners  as  much  as  $137  billion.  The  number  has  dropped  to  about 
$25  billion  in  recent  consultations  between  the  government  and  tribes. 

Tribal  leaders  had  been  told  in  recent  weeks  that  a final  markup  of 
McCain's  bill  was  scheduled  for  Wednesday.  Hall  confirmed  that  the  parties 
involved  had  tentatively  agreed  to  an  $8  billion  settlement. 

But  some  worry  that  McCain's  apparent  withdrawal  in  supporting  the  bill 
is  an  indication  the  proposed  bill  could  further  be  weakened  and  the 
settlement  further  reduced. 

"There's  no  more  room  to  back  up,"  said  Hall  "We  have  to  remember  the 
spirit  of  our  ancestors  and  those  that  never  got  their  fair  market  value 
for  land.  Some  people  never  even  got  their  paycheck." 

The  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act,  as  currently  written,  calls  for  80  percent 
of  the  final  settlement  to  be  paid  directly  to  owners  of  Individual  Indian 
Money  accounts  in  full  settlement  for  losses,  errors  and  unpaid  interest 
in  their  accounts. 

Congress  has  "the  opportunity  to  settle  it,"  said  Cobell.  "The 
settlement  bill  was  a chance  to  give  people  their  due,  to  pay  the  elderly 
and  dying.  It  was  an  opportunity  to  work  on  a solution.  If  Congress  is  not 
in  good  faith,  where  does  that  put  Indian  people? 

"We've  already  proved  in  court  that  they're  in  breach  of  trust.  And  the 
government  is  doing  everything  to  get  out  of  an  accounting  through  the 
court.  Now  we  thought  Congress  would  do  the  right  thing.  It's  kind  of 
baffling  they're  not  coming  through  for  Indian  people." 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  406-523-5299 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net. 
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Settlement  Appears  Close  on  Indian  Trust 
By  DENNIFER  TALHELM 
The  Associated  Press 
Duly  24,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - American  Indians  suing  the  government  over  billions  of 
dollars  in  lost  royalties  say  they  are  contemplating  an  offer  by  members 
of  Congress  to  resolve  their  lawsuit  for  $8  billion. 

The  offer  is  considerably  lower  than  the  $27.5  billion  plaintiffs 
offered  to  settle  for  a year  ago.  But  plaintiffs  say  they  are  considering 
it  seriously,  bringing  them  closer  than  ever  to  ending  the  lawsuit,  which 
has  bogged  down  the  Interior  and  Dustice  departments  for  10  years. 

"Eight  billion  dollars  is  something  I wish  was  higher,  but  I'm  glad  they 
were  able  to  bring  something  forward  that  was  equitable,"  the  lead 
plaintiff,  Blackfeet  Indian  Elouise  Cobell,  said  in  an  interview.  "Can  we 
ever  get  near  the  total  fair  amount  that  should  be  given  to  individual 


Indians?  I don't  think  so.  I think  individual  Indian  account  holders  would 
support  $8  billion." 

Cobell  filed  the  class-action  lawsuit  in  1996,  accusing  the  government 
of  mishandling  more  than  $100  billion  in  oil,  gas,  timber,  grazing  and 
other  royalties  from  Indians'  lands  dating  back  to  1887. 

In  what  has  become  a messy,  protracted  court  battle,  the  plaintiffs  have 
won  a series  of  district  court  victories.  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce 
Lamberth  held  interior  secretaries  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Gale  Norton  in 
contempt  and  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  disconnect  its  computers 
from  the  Internet  to  secure  Indian  trust  data. 

But  the  plaintiffs  were  dealt  a blow  earlier  this  month  when  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  ordered  Lamberth 
removed  from  the  case,  saying  he  had  lost  his  objectivity. 

Plaintiffs  offered  a settlement  package  last  year,  and  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  Chairman  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  House  Resources 
Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  have  introduced  bills  that 
would  resolve  the  case. 

But  the  settlement  amount  has  been  a sticking  point. 

Cobell  and  one  of  her  attorneys,  Keith  Harper,  said  Monday  that 
officials  for  the  two  committees  suggested  the  $8  billion  figure  almost 
three  weeks  ago. 

Spokespeople  for  McCain  and  Pombo  said  they  could  not  comment  on  the 
settlement  and  that  committee  meetings  to  work  out  the  details  would  be 
held  in  the  next  two  months. 

Interior  Department  spokesman  Shane  Wolfe  said  department  officials  are 
continuing  to  work  with  the  plaintiffs,  but  he  also  declined  to  talk  about 
specifics . 

Cobell  said  the  Indian  plaintiffs  want  to  settle  and  move  on. 

"A  settlement  is  a way  of  moving  forward  to  get  justice  to  the  many 
Indian  account  holders  who  are  elderly  and  in  need  of  justice,"  Cobell 
said  Monday. 
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Investigation  reveals  breach  in  Indian  trust  ethics  rules 
Associated  Press 
July  28,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Officials  in  the  federal  agency  that  oversees  American 
Indian  trust  assets  had  an  improper  social  relationship  with  an  accounting 
firm  and  pressured  subordinates  to  give  the  firm  preferential  treatment,  a 
government  investigation  found. 

Senior  managers  in  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee  for  American 
Indians  based  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  golfed,  drank  and  partied  with  the 
executives  of  the  New  Mexico  accounting  firm  Chavarria,  Dunne  & Lamey, 
which  won  $6.6  million  in  contract  work  over  eight  years,  according  to  the 
report  by  the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general. 

The  investigation,  first  reported  this  week  by  U.S.  News  & World  Report, 
found  that  employees  in  the  trustee's  office  "felt  pressured  by  these 
senior  OST  officials  to  continue  to  award  work"  to  the  firm  and  that  they 
feared  retaliation  for  speaking  out. 

The  officials'  relationship  with  the  firm  "created  an  appearance  of 
preferential  treatment,"  violating  ethics  standards  and  an  internal  memo 
directing  employees  to  avoid  close  contact  with  contractors.  Inspector 
General  Earl  Devaney  wrote  to  department  officials  in  the  letter 


accompanying  the  report. 

The  office  was  created  in  1994  to  improve  accountability  and  management 
of  Indian  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  government. 
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Native  leaders:  We  made  a difference  in  getting  voting  act  renewed 
Tribe  gathers  thousands  of  signatures, 

NCAI  praises  Senate  for  unanimous  vote 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  25,  2006 

A rare  scene  in  the  nation's  capital  as  Indian  leaders,  the  president  and 
just  about  everyone  in  Congress  agrees  on  the  same  thing:  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation  that  has  not  outlived  its 
usefulness . 

The  Senate  recently  voted  unanimously  to  extend  the  legislation  for 
another  25-years.  President  Bush  has  vowed  to  sign  the  extension  into  law. 

In  Navajo  Country,  tribal  officials  said  the  act's  success  is  a victory 
for  grass  roots  lobbying. 

"I  would  like  to  thank  our  Congressional  representatives  who  voted  to 
renew  the  Voting  Rights  Act  with  no  amendments.  Most  of  all,  I would  like 
to  thank  and  commend  our  students  and  elderly  who,  through  their  advocacy, 
ensured  that  our  rights  as  voters  are  protected  for  another  25  years," 
said  Lawrence  T Morgan,  the  speaker  of  the  tribal  council. 

Morgan  said  that  the  Navajos  launched  a letter-writing  campaign  to 
convince  lawmakers  of  the  act's  importance.  Over  four  thousand  tribal 
members  wrote  to  Congress,  lobbying  for  the  bill's  passage. 

"What  was  interesting  is  that  some  of  our  elderly  were  unable  to  sign 
their  name,  but  they  wanted  to  make  sure  that  their  voice  was  heard  and 
they  left  their  thumbprint,"  said  Leila  Help-Tulley,  an  assistant  in 
Morgan's  office. 

The  Senate  vote  is  "historic  for  Native  Americans,  who  for  decades,  have 
been  disenfranchised  in  the  voting  process,"  said  Doe  Garcia,  head  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  "Now,  the  rights  of  Native  people 
who  seek  to  have  their  votes  counted  and  voices  heard,  will  continue  to  be 
protected  through  the  bill's  temporary  provisions  that  benefit  American 
Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives." 

Officials  praised  provisions  of  the  bill-controversial  in  some  quarters- 
designed  to  assist  non-English  speakers  when  they  go  to  the  polls. 

"Language  provisions  in  the  bill,  which  require  that  elections  are 
accessible  to  individuals  who  speak  their  Native  languages,  continue  to  be 
critical  for  many  Native  communities,"  Garcia  said.  "All  Native  people, 
particularly  our  elders  - many  of  whom  speak  English  poorly  or  not  at  all, 
must  have  access  to  the  ballot  box  to  exercise  their  rights  in  the  voting 
process.  They  will  now  have  that  access." 

The  act  was  first  passed  in  1965  and  considered  a major  victory  for  the 
civil-rights  movement. 

"The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  in  our  nation's  history,"  Bush  said  after  the  Senate  vote.  "It 
has  been  vital  to  guaranteeing  the  right  to  vote  for  generations  of 
Americans  and  has  helped  millions  of  our  citizens  enjoy  the  full  promise 
of  freedom." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Fighting  to  save  indigenous  languages 

Indian  educators  spearhead  effort  to  amend  landmark  law 
Native  American  Times 
Duly  27,  2006 

As  gaming  helps  Indian  tribes  flex  their  economic  muscles,  many  Native 
leaders  are  looking  to  the  past,  placing  renewed  emphasis  on  saving 
traditional  languages. 

They  are  driven  by  grim  statistics  showing  an  estimated  500  distinct 
Native  languages  were  spoken  in  North  America  prior  to  European  contact. 

Fewer  than  100  have  survived  and  only  about  20  different  languages  are 
spoken  among  Native  children  today. 

One  official  leading  the  charge  to  preserve  this  integral  aspect  of 
Indian  culture  is  Ryan  Wilson,  the  Oglala  Lakota  head  of  the  National 
Indian  Education  Association.  Wilson  and  two  other  prominent  Native 
leaders,  former  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  Tex 
Hall  and  United  Tribes  Technical  College  David  Gipp,  have  been  encouraging 
Congress  to  pass  amendments  to  the  Native  American  Languages  Act. 

"The  goal  is  to  provide  a strong  early  foundation  in  the  languages," 
said  Wilson.  "We  know  from  the  few  immersion  programs  in  existence  now 
that  youngsters  acquire  the  language  rapidly  and  retain  it  later  on." 

"If  we  don't  act  now,  these  languages  will  go  away,"  said  Hall,  who  is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  North  Dakota-based  Mandan-Hidatsa-Arikara  Nation, 
a tribe  that  requires  native  language  training  in  the  early  grades. 

Originally  passed  in  1990  at  the  behest  of  Hawaii  Senator  Daniel  Inouye, 
the  languages  act  states  in  part:  "The  status  of  the  cultures  and 
languages  of  Native  Americans  is  unique  and  the  United  States  has  the 
responsibility  to  act  together  with  Native  Americans  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  these  unique  cultures  and  languages." 

Two  bills  that  would  amend  the  act  call  for  the  creation  of  a 
competitive  grant  program  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  support  Native 
American  language  immersion  programs  in  Native  communities.  The  grants 
would  create  pilot  programs  for  "language  nests"  and  "language  survival 
schools . " 

The  trio  of  Wilson,  Hall  and  Gipp  also  assert  that  Indian  compliance 
with  the  No  Left  Behind  Act  would  benefit  by  passing  the  two  bills. 

A 2004  executive  order  signed  by  President  Bush  promised  assistance  for 
American  Indian  students  in  meeting  the  academic  standards  of  the  No  Child 
Left  Behind  Act  "in  a manner  consistent  with  tribal  traditions,  languages 
and  cultures." 

"Saving  the  language  and  saving  Indian  people  is  what's  at  the  heart  of 
this,"  said  Gipp.  "The  research  is  beginning  to  show  that  effectively 
taught  language  programs  enhance  the  overall  academic  strength  of  students. 
And  that  plays  directly  into  the  goals  of  No  Child  Left  Behind." 

Another  Senator  from  Hawaii,  Daniel  K.  Akaka,  has  sponsored  the 
amendments.  Akaka  recently  addressed  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association's  Native  Languages  Legislative  Summit,  taking  the  time  to 
recognize  two  graduates  of  Nawahiokalaniopuu  Hawaiian  immersion  school  in 
Keaau,  Hawaii. 

"Two  fine  examples  are  here  - Ku'uwehi  Hiraishi  who  recently  graduated 
from  Seattle  University  and  Holo  Ho'opai  who  is  a senior  at  Standford 
University,"  he  said.  "These  students  are  steeped  in  not  only  the  language, 
traditions,  and  knowledge  of  their  ancestors,  but  are  also  empowered  and 
equipped  with  the  tools  to  combat  contemporary  challenges  that  confront 
our  communities." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Freeze  amendment  opposed 

McCain's  legislation  to  on  Navajo,  Flopi  Land  Settlement  resisted 
By  Kathy  Flelms 
Dine'  Bureau 
Duly  26,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Intergovernmental  Relations  Committee  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  Council  backed  legislation  Monday  sponsored  by  Delegate  Flope 
MacDonald-LoneTree  opposing  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Settlement  Amendments  of 
2005  sponsored  by  U.S.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz. 

The  Navajo  Nation  is  urging  Congress  to  establish  a blue  ribbon  panel  to 
study  and  review  the  negative  effects  of  relocation  and  the  Bennett  Freeze 
upon  the  Navajo  people,  the  long-term  costs  of  the  relocation  policy,  and 
to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  properly  resettle  the  Navajo  people 
and  address  the  negative  impacts  of  the  Bennett  Freeze. 

The  Nation  also  is  asking  Congress  to  allow  relocatees  and  other 
affected  Navajos  to  testify  regarding  "failure  of  the  relocation  law"  and 
specific  problems  which  would  be  encountered  by  the  Navajo  Nation  and  its 
people  as  a result  of  passage  of  McCain's  legislation.  Senate  Bill  1003. 

MacDonald-LoneTree  (Coalmine  Canyon/Toh  Nanees  Dizi  chapters)  told  IGR 
members  that  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  and  the  Navajo-Flopi 
Land  Commission  have  already  taken  a position  of  opposition  against  Sen. 
McCain's  bill. 

"That  has  already  gone  through  the  Senate,  it  has  been  heard  before  the 
House,  and  this  document  will  be  the  official  position  of  Navajo  that  we 
oppose  that  bill,"  she  said. 

"Sen.  McCain's  trying  to  close  the  office  of  Navajo-Hopi  Indian 
Relocation  (in  Flagstaff)  and  seize  the  funding  that  would  be  allowed  to 
benefit  those  people  who  were  affected  by  the  relocation  act,"  MacDonald- 
LoneTree  said. 

Chilchinbeto/Kayenta  Delegate  Roy  Laughter  responded,  "I  know  this  is  a 
very  controversial  issue.  I wish  there  was  some  specifics  on  Senate  Bill 
1003.  I know  for  people  this  has  been  long,  drawn-out,  and  the  government. 
Sen.  McCain  and  other  senators  say  they  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  and 
it's  not  going  forth. 

"What  areas  of  that  Senate  bill  are  we  totally  in  opposition  to?  Is 
there  something  we  can  work  with?  Are  there  areas  that  we  can  mediate  on 
and  say,  'this  is  what  is  in  our  best  interest  to  our  people'?" 

Laughter  said  he  was  concerned  about  saying  the  Navajo  Nation  is  in 
opposition  to  the  entire  bill. 

"I  know  from  working  with  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission  Office  some 
years  back,  a lot  of  our  people  are  saying,  'No,  we're  not  going  to  settle. 
' But  every  time  we  have  proposals  before  us,  nobody  wants  to  settle.  It 
seems  they  just  want  to  draw  it  out, "he  said. 

"I  think  in  1975  or  1980,  the  settlement  agreement  only  had  15  families. 
Now  those  families  have  multiplied,  and  now  one  of  the  things  is  they  want 
all  of  the  offspring  to  be  compensated  and  get  new  housing. 

"So,  I just  want  to  know  why  and  how  we  settle  this  and  maybe  one  day 
end  this  land  dispute,"  Laughter  said. 

MacDonald-Lonetree  told  him,  "Sen.  McCain's  bill,  S.  1003,  is  proposing 
to  close  the  office  of  relocation  and  shut  down  the  benefits.  That 
includes  all  of  the  funding  that  was  available  to  that  office. 

"Sen.  McCain  is  complaining  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
this.  Yet  the  families  and  the  residents  of  those  areas  know  that  that 


money  was  not  spent  on  them,  but  it  was  spent  on  the  bureaucracy  of  much 
of  the  office  and  the  law. 

"That's  why  the  Navajo  Nation,  through  the  land  commission  and  the 
president,  are  opposing  Senate  Bill  1003,  because  all  of  those  benefits 
have  not  yet  been  afforded  to  the  people  who  are  remaining  or  need  those 
benefits  out  in  the  communities. 

"That's  why  the  president  testified  before  the  House  Resource  Committee 
opposing  it,  as  well  as  the  land  commission,"  MacDonald-LoneTree  told  him. 

Laughter  said  the  topic  could  lead  to  further  discussion.  "I  guess 
Navajo,  we've  been  dragging  this  out  long  enough.  I don't  think  our 
families,  no  one  will  be  satisfied  with  closing  the  office.  So 
specifically,  what  areas  are  we  totally  in  opposition  to  and  what  areas 
can  we  live  with? 

"That  was  my  question,  but  other  than  that,  I can  probably  study  more  on 
it,"  he  said. 

IGR  approved  the  policy  statement  opposing  McCain's  bill,  7-0. 

Hopi  Tribal  Chairman  Ivan  Sidney  has  said  the  Hopi  Tribe  would  like  to 
see  an  end  to  the  land  dispute  and  that  the  tribe  is  in  favor  of  McCain's 
legislation . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Gallup  Independent. 
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Tribes  Present  Joint  Bill  to  Congress 

TAHLEQUAH/BARTLESVILLE , Okla.  - The  Chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the 
Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma  will  jointly  propose  a bill  to  the 
United  States  Congress  on  Thursday,  Duly  27  to  confer  federal  recognition 
to  the  Delaware  Tribe.  The  Chiefs  have  made  a commitment  to  jointly 
propose  the  legislation  which  could  end  years  of  court  claims  and  court 
interpretations  and  move  forward  the  Delaware's  federal  recognition  status. 

Delaware  Chief  Derry  Douglas  and  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad 
Smith  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  personally  deliver  the  bill.  The 
bill  specifically  requests  that  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians,  Oklahoma, 
be  considered  recognized  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  bill  and  the  successful  negotiations  we 
have  had  with  Chief  Douglas  and  the  Delaware  Tribe  will  be  fully  accepted 
by  Congress,"  said  Chief  Smith.  "The  Delaware  are  also  Cherokee  citizens 
and  what  is  good  for  them  is  good  for  us.  We  have  negotiated  fair  terms 
and  look  forward  to  creating  new  partnerships  with  the  Delaware  tribe  on 
future  programs  and  services.  I believe  that  this  will  bring  new 
opportunities  to  all  of  our  citizens." 

"I  am  appreciative  of  the  working  relationship  that  has  been  established 
with  Chief  Smith,"  said  Chief  Douglas.  "I  am  looking  forward  to  providing 
a better  quality  of  life  for  Delaware  Tribal  members  that  can  only  be 
achieved  through  tribal  sovereignty  and  federal  recognition." 

The  draft  legislation  is  the  product  of  many  hours  of  detailed 
negotiations.  The  legislation  could  bring  resolution  to  the  much 
interpreted  1867  Agreement  the  tribes  entered  into  according  to  the 
treaties  with  the  United  States.  The  1867  Agreement  has  been  the  focus  of 
a great  deal  of  legal  disputes  over  the  last  139  years.  The  two  tribes 
hold  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  their  citizens  to  reach  a mutual 


resolution  and  achieve  separate  federal  recognition  for  the  Delaware  Tribe 
The  Delaware's  Tribal  Council  met  on  Monday,  Duly  24  to  discuss  the  bill 
and  voted  6 - 0 in  favor  of  presenting  the  bill  to  Congress.  One  council 
member  was  absent. 

As  a federally  recognized  tribe  the  Delaware  Tribe  will  be  eligible  for 
special  programs  and  services  provided  by  the  United  States  to  Indians. 
With  Department  of  the  Interior  federal  recognition  status,  the  Delaware 
Tribe  will  become  a sovereign  tribal  entity  with  the  rights  of  self 
government.  If  accepted,  the  bill  will  also  recognize  the  Delaware  Tribe's 
1982  Constitution. 

In  the  proposed  bill,  the  Cherokee  Nation  fully  protects  its  existing 
sovereignty  and  preserves  the  integrity  of  the  Cherokee  Nation's  territory 
and  jurisdiction. 

It  is  a historic  achievement  for  the  tribes  to  strike  this  amenable 
balance  in  their  negotiations  and  to  make  this  joint  presentation  to 
Congress . 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006.  Cherokee  Nation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Vote  on  the  Lumbee  recognition  bill  postponed 
A staff  report 
Duly  25,  2006 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  postponed  its  meeting  to  vote 
on  the  Lumbee  recognition  bill. 

The  committee  was  scheduled  to  vote  Wednesday  on  whether  to  send  the 
Lumbee  Recognition  Act  to  the  full  Senate.  However,  a joint  session  of 
Congress  scheduled  for  that  day  has  pushed  the  meeting  to  Aug.  2, 
according  to  a spokesman  in  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole's  Office. 

The  committee  will  review  the  bill  and  determine  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  provide  federal  benefits  to  the  tribe.  Federal  officials  have 
previously  estimated  the  tribe  could  receive  $77  million  a year  for  health 
education,  housing  and  economic  development. 

The  committee  has  the  option  of  sending  the  bill  forward  as  written  or 
making  amendments  before  sending  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

The  Lumbee  Recognition  Bill  has  been  sitting  in  committee  since  2005. 
Dole,  a Republican  from  Salisbury,  submitted  the  bill  in  March  of  that 
year.  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre,  a Democrat  from  Lumberton,  submitted  a similar 
bill  in  Danuary  2005.  That  bill  is  still  in  the  House  Resources  Committee. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  heard  testimony  Duly  12  from 
tribal  leaders  and  legislators  who  support  the  bill. 

The  Lumbees  are  the  largest  tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  about  55 
000  members,  mostly  in  Robeson,  Hoke,  Scotland  and  Cumberland  counties. 

In  1956,  Congress  passed  the  Lumbee  Act,  which  recognized  the  tribe  as 
American  Indian  but  terminated  any  services  it  would  have  received. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (NC)  Observer. 
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Editorial:  Robeson's  pain 

A state  grant  to  study  death  rates  in  Robeson  County  should  be  a 
downpayment  on  making  the  county  safer  and  more  livable 
Duly  27,  2006 

Robeson  is  the  largest  of  North  Carolina's  100  counties.  It  is  a mostly 
rural  expanse  in  the  state's  southeast,  astride  1-95,  with  Lumberton  at 
its  center.  It  has  long  suffered  desperate  poverty. 

In  2000,  nine  percent  of  North  Carolinians  were  considered  poor. 
Robeson's  poverty  rate  was  19.6  percent.  Another  distinction  is  that  the 
county's  population  has  been  split  roughly  equally  among  whites,  African- 
Americans  and  native  Americans.  It  is  the  home  territory  of  the  Lumbees,  a 
tribe  officially  recognized  by  North  Carolina  in  1885  but  never  accorded 
full  tribal  privileges  by  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years,  Robeson  has  been  plagued  with  an  alarming  murder  rate. 
North  Carolina's  overall  rate  in  2005  was  6.9  murders  per  100,000  people. 
Robeson's  was  23.8.  A high  proportion  of  the  killings  involve  Lumbees  who 
attacked  other  Lumbees,  authorities  say. 

Members  of  the  Lumbee  tribe  are  murdered  seven  times  more  often  than 
whites  in  North  Carolina,  The  N&O's  Kristin  Collins  reported  in  a Tuesday 
article.  The  rate  at  which  they  become  murder  victims  also  is  higher  than 
for  black  residents,  according  to  the  state  health  department. 

Against  that  grim  backdrop,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  state  has  made  a 
modest  $30,000  grant  to  the  Lumbees  to  study  the  tribe's  death  rate  from 
murders  and  car  accidents.  Researchers  will  gather  statistics,  convene  a 
task  force  of  local  leaders  on  the  issue  and  come  up  with  a presentation 
on  the  problem.  The  state's  Office  of  Minority  Health  and  Health 
Disparities  made  the  money  available. 

It's  not  the  first  money  invested  in  improving  conditions  in  Robeson  in 
recent  years.  The  county  was  among  the  original  plaintiffs  in  the  landmark 
Leandro  case,  which  has  prompted  North  Carolina  to  spend  more  money  on 
children  in  rural  school  districts.  (It's  too  early  to  tell  if  there's  a 
link,  but  Robeson's  Fairmont  High  School  so  improved  its  passing  rate  on 
state  tests  that  principals  from  other  low-performing  schools  are  being 
trained  in  Fairmont's  ways  this  summer.)  A state  rural  development  group 
recently  granted  the  town  of  Red  Springs  a third  of  a million  dollars  to 
ready  an  old  building  for  a relocating  company  that  promised  more  than  100 
jobs . 

Such  attention  is  just  a start.  A rough  drug  trade,  delivered  on  the 
interstate  that  comes  up  from  Florida  through  Robeson,  fuels  the  killings, 
as  does  poverty,  joblessness  and  a high  dropout  rate.  Dobs  and  education 
will  help  what  ails  Robeson,  and  federal  and  state  aid  need  to  be  steered 
to  the  county.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  system  - through  UNC- 
Pembroke,  which  is  located  in  Robeson  - should  make  sure  that  its 
expertise  is  brought  to  bear  in  tackling  problems  and  enlarging 
opportunities . 

It's  encouraging  that  the  General  Assembly  has  amended  the  state's 
industry  incentives  program  - the  Bill  Lee  Act  - to  encourage  more 
companies  to  relocate  to  Robeson,  Hoke  and  other  challenged  counties. 
Meanwhile,  the  Health  Disparities  grant  likely  will  need  to  be  followed  by 
funds  for  Robeson's  county  and  local  governments  to  hire  more  police 
officers  and  sheriff's  deputies.  The  murder  rate  signals  that  law 
enforcement  in  the  county  is  overwhelmed,  in  the  face  of  an  array  of 
social  ills,  and  that  unacceptably  leaves  Robeson  residents  in  danger. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  News  & Observer  Publishing  Company. 
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Browning's  bittersweet  ruling 
by  Jessie  McQuillan 
Duly  28,  2006 

After  living  for  decades  in  poorly  built  homes  believed  to  be  the  root  of 
myriad  health  problems.  Browning's  Glacier  Homes  residents  are  no 
strangers  to  disappointment.  And  while  the  ruling  that  the  Ninth  Circuit 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  Friday,  Duly  21,  on  their  class-action 
suit  seeking  new  homes  was  largely  disappointing,  the  residents'  attorney 
says  an  open  door  remains. 

Ninth  Circuit  judges  reversed  Montana  District  Court  Judge  Sam  Haddon ' s 
decision  to  dismiss  claims  against  the  Blackfeet  Housing  Authority  (BHA) 
because  of  sovereign  immunity,  and  affirmed  Haddon 's  dismissal  of  claims 
against  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  In  the 
late  '70s,  HUD  funded  and  regulated  construction  of  the  153  Glacier  Homes 
on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  and  BHA,  which  is  funded  by  the 
federal  government,  subsequently  contracted  out  the  building  and  sold  the 
homes.  Lead  plaintiffs  Martin  Marceau  and  Mary  Dane  and  Gary  Grant  say 
their  homes,  shoddily  built  with  treated  wooden  foundations,  have  resulted 
in  mold  colonies  and  other  problems  that  have  caused  headaches,  nosebleeds 
and  other  illnesses  for  decades. 

Plaintiffs'  attorney  Jeff  Simkovic  says  he  plans  to  meet  with  residents 
to  plan  their  next  step,  while  BHA  Attorney  Stephen  Doherty  declined  to 
comment  before  reviewing  the  ruling. 

While  Simkovic  says  he's  disappointed  that  Glacier  Homes'  residents 
can't  sue  HUD  directly,  he  added  that  "[the  Ninth  Circuit]  left  the  door 
open"  by  remanding  the  claims  against  the  tribe. 

Judge  Harry  Pregerson,  in  a concurring  opinion,  wrote  that  despite  the 
legal  minutiae  that  supported  releasing  HUD  from  responsibility,  he 
recognized  "manifest  injustice"  in  doing  so. 

"Under  the  theories  presented  here,  we  cannot  offer  Plaintiffs  any 
relief  against  HUD,"  Pregerson  writes.  "But  our  nation's  responsibility  to 
the  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  its  members  is  deeper  than  a legal  responsibility; 
it  is  also  a moral  responsibility...  We  as  a nation  should  live  up  to  the 
promises  that  we  have  made.  We  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  will  continue  to  live  in  absolute  squalor  until  we 
step  in." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoula  Independent. 
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Keweenaw  Bay  victory  could  help  landowners 
by:  Dim  Adams  / Indian  Country  Today 
Duly  28,  2006 

KEWEENAW  BAY,  Mich.  - Homeowners  throughout  Indian  country  could  benefit 
if  the  recent  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community  remains  unchallenged. 

A three-judge  circuit  court  panel  held  on  Dune  26  that  neighboring 
governments  could  not  automatically  levy  a property  tax  on  reservation 
land  owned  by  Indians,  even  though  the  land  historically  had  been  allotted 
to  individuals  and  was  no  longer  held  in  trust.  It  upheld  a lower  court 
order  prohibiting  the  towns  from  putting  the  reservation  parcels  on  their 
tax  rolls,  as  the  Michigan  State  Tax  Commission  had  ordered  them  to. 

The  state  attorney  general  missed  the  deadline  for  appealing  to  the  full 
Sixth  Circuit  court.  (The  full  array  of  the  circuit  court's  judges  sitting 


en  banc  has  the  power  to  overturn  decisions  of  a three- judge  panel.)  Nate 
Bailey,  spokesman  for  the  attorney  general's  office,  said  it  was  still 
consulting  with  the  Michigan  State  Tax  Commission,  its  client  in  the  case, 
over  whether  to  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  ruling  stands,  it  would  contradict  holdings  in  other  circuits 
that  when  Indian  land  loses  its  trust  status,  the  real  estate  by  that  fact 
becomes  subject  to  state  and  local  property  tax.  Many  localities 
historically  have  used  unpaid  tax  bills  as  a means  of  seizing  Indian  lands 
Although  statistics  are  lacking,  this  danger  is  possibly  one  of  several 
features  of  the  tortured  history  of  Indian  land  tenure  that  has 
discouraged  Native  families  from  owning  their  own  homes. 

According  to  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council,  the  Native 
homeownership  rate  has  been  estimated  at  33  percent,  "lowest  among  all 
ethnic  groups  and  less  than  half  the  rate  for  the  general  U.S.  population. 

The  direct  consequence  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay  decision  is  in  some  dispute. 
Lawyers  for  the  tribe  say  it  applies  uniquely  to  the  1854  treaty  which 
established  their  reservation.  "I  believe  this  would  have  a very  limited 
impact,"  said  tribal  attorney  John  Baker. 

But  at  the  least,  the  appellate  ruling,  styled  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian 
Community  v.  Robert  Naftaly  et  al.,  puts  limits  on  an  earlier  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  has  been  invoked  against  tribal  tax  sovereignty.  In 
the  1998  ruling  in  Cass  County,  Minnesota  v.  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians,  a unanimous  court  appeared  to  say  that  land  that  had  been 
allotted  to  Indians  "in  fee  simple,"  giving  them  the  right  to  sell  it 
without  restriction,  also  became  taxable  by  state  and  local  governments 
even  though  it  was  located  within  reservation  boundaries.  The  Michigan 
State  Tax  Commission  cited  this  decision  in  February  1999,  when  it  sent 
out  a bulletin  ordering  the  neighbors  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Community  to  put 
the  privately  owned  reservation  parcels  on  their  tax  roles.  (Naftaly,  the 
lead  defendant  in  the  case,  is  the  current  chair  of  the  tax  commission.) 
The  tribe  began  a protracted  legal  fight. 

In  Dune  2005,  Federal  District  Dudge  David  McKeague  sided  with  the  tribe 
The  Cass  County  case,  he  ruled,  only  applied  where  Congress  expressed  its 
clear  intent  to  allow  taxation.  That  intent  came  in  the  General  Allotment 
Act  of  1887,  the  infamous  Dawes  Act  designed  to  break  up  reservations  and 
turn  most  of  their  land  over  to  white  settlers.  Although  most  Native 
allotments  were  authorized  by  the  Dawes  Act  or  its  successors,  the 
Keweenaw  Bay  Reservation  was  different.  The  allotments  came  through  the 
1854  treaty  which  established  the  reservation,  and  the  treaty  made  no 
mention  of  property  taxes. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  McKeague' s decision,  adding  a long  argument 
that  treaties  did  not  show  "Congressional  intent."  Although,  after  so  many 
reversals  of  federal  policy,  the  Dawes  Act  continued  to  work  its  harm 
through  the  Cass  County  decision,  it  did  not  automatically  extend  to  all 
cases  in  which  Indians  owned  land  out  of  federal  trust.  The  three-judge 
panel  went  out  of  its  way  to  criticize  opinions  in  other  circuits  based 
"on  the  notion  that  alienability  equals  taxability." 

In  fact,  there  are  a number  of  reasons  why  Congress  could  want  Indian 
families  to  hold  land  "in  fee  simple"  within  a reservation,  without  the 
encumbrance  of  a federal  trust,  but  remain  free  of  state  and  local 
taxation.  We  recently  reported  the  findings  of  the  economist  Terry 
Anderson  that  Native  owners  managed  "fee  simple"  land  more  productively 
than  land  held  in  federal  trust,  either  for  the  tribe  or  the  individual. 
But  keeping  this  land  off  of  neighboring  tax  rolls  preserves  the  economic 
integrity  of  the  reservation  and  removes  the  all-too-frequent  threat  of 
further  dispossession  through  foreclosure  actions.  After  all,  it  was  a 
1992  foreclosure  action  by  the  Michigan  state  treasurer  that  started  the 
Keweenaw  Bay  suit  in  the  first  place. 

The  Keweenaw  Bay  tribe's  victory  has  produced  a final  irony.  As  a result 
of  earlier  rulings  in  the  '90s,  the  tribe  put  the  properties  in  question 
on  a special  "tribal  assessment  roll"  and  sent  contributions  to  the 
neighboring  governments  as  a sort  of  "payment  in  lieu  of  taxes"  program. 
But  after  McKeague' s decision  last  year,  the  tribe  suspended  these 
payments,  costing  neighboring  governments  a pretty  penny.  This  is  a main 
reason  why  the  local  towns  actually  went  to  court  supporting  the  tribe  and 


opposing  the  misguided  directive  of  the  State  Tax  Commission. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Conference:  Toxic  legacy  endangers  land  and  people 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
Duly  21,  2006 

CASS  LAKE,  Minn.  - American  Indian  environmental  warriors,  armed  with  new 
methods  and  solutions,  gathered  to  combat  the  effects  of  mining,  toxins 
and  border  racism  in  Indian  country,  during  the  14th  annual  Indigenous 
Environmental  Network  Protecting  Mother  Earth  Conference. 

A1  Hunter,  Ojibwe  from  Manitou  Rapids,  Ontario,  Canada,  honored  an 
Ojibwe  with  great  vision  during  the  four-day  gathering  at  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Pow  Wow  Grounds  on  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  tribal  land. 

Duly  5-9. 

"We  have  our  own  celebrations  for  victories,"  Hunter  said. 

'We  honored  one  of  our  warriors.  Red  Cliff  Ojibwe  environmental  and 
treaty  rights  activist  Walter  Bresette,  that  passed  on  in  1999  for  leaving 
us  a teaching  to  always  do  everything  we  can  to  stand  up  for  protecting 
our  mother  earth." 

With  indigenous  participants  from  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  conference  focused  on  disease-causing  toxins  in  humans  from 
mining  and  other  industries,  climate  change,  border  justice  and  the 
protection  of  sacred  sites. 

Gathering  wild  edible  plants,  straw  bale  construction.  Native  youth 
training,  a talent  show  and  youth  mural  painting  were  all  highlights. 

Shawna  Larson  of  Chickaloon  Village,  Alaska,  served  as  moderator  on  a 
panel  exposing  toxins  in  Indian  country.  For  six  years,  Larson  has  served 
as  the  environmental  justice  program  director  for  Alaska  Community  Action 
on  Toxins  and  the  IEN.  Larson's  mother  is  Aleut  from  the  village  of  Port 
Graham  and  his  father  is  Athabascan  from  Chickaloon  village. 

Larson  said  conference  speakers  revealed  the  effects  of  decades  of 
colonization  and  how  it  has  affected  indigenous  peoples  caring  for  the 
Earth . 

"I  attended  the  session  about  colonization  and  it  was  particularly 
interesting  to  learn  that  environmentalism  is  just  a symptom  of 
colonization.  Before  the  Europeans  came  to  this  land,  indigenous  peoples 
understood  their  relationship  with  the  Earth  and  that  we  had  a 
responsibility  to  the  land  not  a right  to  own  it.  We  had  a basic 
understanding  that  the  Earth  does  not  need  us  - instead  we  need  the  Earth," 
Larson  told  Indian  Country  Today. 

The  workshop  on  toxins  focused  on  how  toxic  exposure  threatens  the 
well-being  of  future  generations  of  Indian  people  and  undermines  cultural 
survival.  Since  Native  peoples  use  water,  plants,  birds,  fish  and  animals 
in  traditional  and  spiritual  practices  and  ceremonies,  they  are  especially 
susceptible.  Infants  and  children  are  bearing  a disproportionate  burden  of 
this  toxic  legacy,  according  to  IEN. 

During  the  workshop,  Larson  spoke  of  the  impacts  of  toxic  contamination 
on  the  food  systems  and  provided  an  update  on  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations  POPS  Stockholm  Convention.  Larson  has  worked  on  this  convention,  a 
global  treaty  whose  goal  is  to  protect  human  health  and  the  environment 
persistent  organic  pollutants. 

While  tribes  throughout  the  continent  share  common  denominators  in 
health  effects  and  the  struggle  to  defend  their  lands,  Larson  said  each 
area  faces  unique  challenges. 

"We  learned  about  the  different  toxic  contaminant  issues  that  different 


tribes  are  faced  with  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  It  was  fascinating  to  see 
that  although  all  the  problems  were  individually  unique,  all  these 
communities  shared  a common  thread:  they  were  all  excited  to  share  with 
one  another  their  problems  and  different  solutions  to  each  issue." 

Praising  the  Ojibwe  and  inter-tribal  hospitality  at  Cass  Lake,  Larson 
said,  "The  hosts  were  very  welcoming  and  the  food  was  great." 

Pointing  out  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Cass  Lake,  Larson  said  the 
experience  was  bittersweet  because  of  the  high  level  of  dioxin  in  the  area 
and  the  effects  on  health. 

Leech  Lake  leaders  also  expressed  concerns  of  the  Superfund  site  on  the 
banks  of  Cass  Lake.  Shirley  Nordrum,  director  of  the  Leech  Lake 
environmental  program,  and  Elaine  Fleming,  Leech  Lake  tribal  member  and 
mayor  of  Cass  Lake,  each  spoke  to  the  health  concerns. 

Within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  Leech  Lake  tribal  lands  is  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.  Superfund  site.  The  former  wood-preserving  facility 
operated  from  1957  to  1985.  Currently,  groundwater,  sediment  and  soil  are 
contaminated  as  a result  of  the  wood  preserving  process  and  waste  disposal 
activities.  The  site  consists  of  125  acres  on  Leech  Lake  tribal  land 
within  the  Chippewa  National  Forest  in  Cass  Lake. 

Tom  Goldtooth,  executive  director  of  IEN,  said  workers  and  some  nearby 
residents  were  exposed  to  toxic  levels  of  pentachlorophenol  when  the  plant 
was  operating. 

Now  the  primary  concern  is  environmental  contamination  from  dioxins  and 
furans,  which  were  impurities  in  the  pesticide  pentachlorophenol.  Most  of 
the  site  contamination  is  the  result  of  pressure-treating  wood  with 
pentachlorophenol . 

"Dioxins  cause  cancers  in  soft  tissues,  neurological  effects,  immune 
system  toxicity  and  developmental  disorders,"  Goldtooth  said. 

Deb  Abrahamson,  who  lives  on  Spokane  tribal  land  in  Washington  state, 
described  her  efforts  to  expose  toxins. 

Abrahamson  is  taking  part  in  a toxic  body  burden  survey.  She  is  one  of 
10  people  in  Washington  state  who  volunteered  to  be  tested  for  eight 
classes  of  chemicals. 

"I'm  full  of  toxic  chemicals,"  Abrahamson  said  during  her  presentation. 
The  results  of  the  tests  are  included  in  the  report,  "Pollution  in  People 
Report,"  published  by  a project  of  the  Toxic-Free  Legacy  Coalition  of 
Washington  state. 

Native  food  sources  on  Spokane  lands  have  already  been  revealed  as 
possible  sources  of  toxins.  The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
identified  28  heavy  metals  polluting  Spokane  tribal  land,  including 
agricultural  pesticides  which  contaminate  traditional  food  plants  and  deer 
elk  and  moose. 

Among  those  traveling  long  distances  to  attend  the  IEN  conference  were 
Ron  and  Wilson  Plains,  members  of  the  Aamjiwnaang  First  Nation  community 
near  Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada.  The  Plainses  traveled  14  hours  to  talk  about 
their  involvement  with  community-based  research. 

They  are  examining  the  decrease  in  the  sex  ratio  of  men  to  women  in 
their  community  and  whether  it  is  caused  by  toxic  chemicals  from  nearby 
petrochemical,  polymer  and  chemical  industrial  plants. 

Wilson  Plains,  an  elder  from  the  reserve,  spoke  on  the  findings  of  a 
toxic  body  burden  study  in  which  he  and  other  tribal  members  took  part.  He 
said  the  results  were  alarming,  showing  that  tribal  members  were  full  of 
toxics . 

Studies  have  found  that  numerous  factors  have  been  associated  with  a 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  male  births  in  other  populations,  including 
a number  of  environmental  and  occupational  chemical  exposures,  such  as 
dioxin,  mercury,  pesticides  and  polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs), 
according  to  IEN. 

Armed  with  new  studies  and  more  anger  from  tribal  members  to  the 
devastation  in  Indian  country,  Goldtooth  said  change  is  coming. 

"This  industrialized  world  depends  on  a system  that  doesn't  really 
protect  our  health  or  the  environment.  There  are  still  many  environmental 
justice  issues  in  Indian  country  that  are  not  getting  resolved.  Native 
grass-roots  groups  and  some  of  our  tribal  leaders  are  frustrated  and  angry 

"I  foresee  an  increase  of  Native  activism  doing  more  direct  actions  on 


environmental  and  economic  justice  issues." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Henry  signs  diabetes  center  in  law 

Chickasaws,  Choctaws  teaming  with  state  and  school  to  fight  scourge 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Native  American  Times 
Duly  24,  2006 

Gov.  Henry  has  signed  a bill  that  formally  begins  the  next  step  in  the 
creation  of  what  is  being  described  as  a state-of-the  art  diabetes  center. 
The  move  is  of  particular  importance  to  Oklahoma's  Native  population , as 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  recently  reported  that  one 
of  every  two  Indian  children  will  develop  diabetes  by  the  age  of  50. 

The  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  tribes  are  partnering  in  the  center,  as  well 
as  committing  tribal  money  for  the  creation  of  endowed  faculty  positions 
in  the  University  of  Oklahoma's  diabetes  research  and  clinical  care 
programs . 

The  announcement  was  made  Monday  following  the  participation  of  OU 
President  David  Boren,  Chickasaw  Nation  Governor  Bill  Anoatubby  and 
Choctaw  Nation  Chief  Greg  Pyle  with  Henry  in  the  ceremonial  signing  of  the 
bill  creating  the  Oklahoma  Diabetes  Center  at  the  State  Capitol.  The 
Chickasaw  Nation  will  fund  a $1  million  chair  at  the  Oklahoma  Diabetes 
Center  this  year  and  the  university  will  apply  for  a matching  amount  from 
the  state  regents  for  higher  education  to  create  a $2  million  faculty 
endowment.  That  faculty  position  will  be  designated  for  the  Clinical 
Director  of  the  Oklahoma  Diabetes  Center's  Adult  Diabetes  Program. 

The  second  Chickasaw  Nation  $1  million  endowed  position  in  diabetes  will 
be  funded  in  2007. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  will  pay  for  two  $500,000  endowed  faculty  positions, 
one  of  which  will  be  designated  for  pediatrics.  The  university  also  will 
apply  for  a matching  amount  from  the  state  regents  for  higher  education. 

"OU  already  has  an  extremely  strong  nucleus  of  diabetes  researchers  and 
physicians  as  part  of  the  Oklahoma  Diabetes  Center,  led  by  Dr.  Timothy  D. 
Lyons  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Copeland,"  said  Boren.  "To  become  one  of  the  leading 
diabetes  centers  in  the  country,  we  have  to  continue  recruiting  additional 
outstanding  scientists  and  clinicians.  We  are  extremely  grateful  to  the 
Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations  for  this  generous  commitment  to  new  faculty 
endowments  in  diabetes." 

Boren  said  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  tribes  - the  former  of  which 
includes  more  than  7,500  square  miles  in  south  central  Oklahoma,  that 
latter  that  includes  10  1/2  counties  in  southeastern  Oklahoma  - have  a 
special  interest  in  diabetes  treatment  and  research  because  of  the 
disproportionately  high  incidence  of  diabetes  in  the  Native  American 
community. 

A complex  disease  for  which  there  is  no  cure,  diabetes  is  a leading 
cause  of  heart  attacks,  strokes,  amputations,  blindness,  kidney  failure, 
and  fetal  mortality.  The  serious  complications  of  diabetes  are  increasing 
in  frequency  among  American  Indians,  including  rising  rates  of  kidney 
failures,  amputations  and  blindness. 

These  new  Chickasaw  Nation  positions  in  diabetes  will  complement  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  CMRI  Chair  in  Pediatric  Diabetes,  which  was  funded  in 
2005  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  Children's  Medical  Research  Institute. 

The  diabetes  center  will  have  locations  in  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City. 

"The  rate  of  diabetes  exceeds  the  national  average,  with  one  in  10 
Oklahomans  diagnosed  as  diabetic  and  thousands  of  other  cases  being 


undiagnosed/'  Henry  said.  "I  am  proud  that  we  are  taking  action  to  develop 
the  very  best  treatment  for  this  life-threatening  disease.  As  a result  of 
this  world-class  diabetes  center,  we  will  significantly  boost  Oklahomans' 
access  to  cutting-edge  medical  treatment  and  research." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Quapaws  open  drug  treatment  center 

Offer  a service  previously  unavailable  on  Native  land  in  Oklahoma 
MIAMI  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  25,  2006 

The  Quapaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  a Pacific  Northwest-based  health  care 
organization  have  opened  a unique  drug  treatment  center  in  Miami. 

The  Quapaw  Counseling  Services  facility  is  designed  to  curb  addiction  by 
offering  treatment  for  two  drugs  currently  enjoying  a frightening  degree 
of  popularity:  Methamphetamine  and  prescription  narcotic  painkillers. 

According  to  Indian  Health  Services,  three  out  of  every  ten  Native 
American  young  people  have  tried  meth,  a powerful  stimulant  that  many  law 
enforcement  officers  say  ahs  emerged  as  the  main  drug  of  choice  in  their 
communities . 

Officials  with  Native  Health  Systems,  the  Washington  State  health  care 
management  company  teaming  with  the  Quapaws,  say  they  tackle  meth 
addiction  through  a two-pronged  approach.  The  first  aspect  involves 
helping  the  addict  learn  coping  skills.  Next  is  a supportive  atmosphere 
rife  with  group  and  one-on-one  counseling. 

Treating  painkiller  addiction  can  be  a little  trickier  and  the  Quapaw 
facility  is  perhaps  the  first  Native  service  in  the  state  to  offer  a 
methadone  maintenance  program. 

According  to  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  "Methadone  maintenance 
treatment  is  effective  in  reducing  illicit  opiate  drug  use,  in  reducing 
crime,  in  enhancing  social  productivity,  and  in  reducing  the  spread  of 
viral  diseases  such  as  AIDS  and  hepatitis." 

The  Quapaw  methadone  "program  uses  a long-acting  synthetic  opiate 
medication,  methadone,  administered  orally  for  a sustained  period  at  a 
dosage  sufficient  to  prevent  opiate  withdrawal,  block  the  effects  of 
illicit  opiate  use,  and  decreases  opiate  craving.  Patients  stabilized  on 
adequate,  sustained  dosages  of  methadone  can  function  normally,"  wrote  Ken 
Cloutier,  project  development  manager  for  Native  Health  Systems,  in  an  e- 
mail  to  the  Native  American  Times.  "They  can  hold  jobs,  avoid  the  crime 
and  violence  of  the  street  culture,  and  reduce  their  exposure  to  HIV  by 
stopping  or  decreasing  injection  drug  use  and  drug-related  high-risk 
sexual  behavior." 

Oklahoma  currently  has  six  methadone  centers-three  each  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  Tulsa-  but  the  Quapaw  facility  is  the  only  one  on  Indian  land.  Quapaw 
Counseling  Services  also  offers  treatment  for  alcoholism  and  other  forms 
of  drug  addiction.  For  more  information,  call  918-542-4232. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  against  drugs  in  Indian  Country  continues.  In  Arizona, 
a man  has  just  been  sentenced  to  ten  years  in  prison  after  being  caught 
trying  to  enter  an  Indian  reservation  with  400  pounds  of  cocaine. 

Arthur  David  Pablo,  55,  was  busted  in  April  of  last  year  with  the  coke 
found  hidden  in  a pickup  truck  parked  in  his  driveway.  Investigation  later 
revealed  that  Pablo  and  two  other  people  entered  from  Mexico  to  the  Tohono 
O'odham  reservation  with  the  drugs,  which  they  planned  on  selling. 

Tohono  O'odham  officials  have  said  for  years  that  they  need  federal  help 
in  preventing  drug  traffickers  from  crossing  the  border  onto  tribal  land. 


You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Sequoyah's  Cabin  to  Become  Oklahoma  Literary  Landmark 

TAHLEQUAH,  Okla.  - The  Cherokee  Nation  is  helping  an  Oklahoma 
organization  add  Sequoyah's  home  to  the  National  Literary  Landmark 
Register.  The  Friends  of  Libraries  in  Oklahoma  (FOLIO)  is  the  beneficiary 
of  $3,000  from  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a portion  of  which  will  be  used  by 
FOLIO  to  help  celebrate  the  contributions  of  Sequoyah  to  Cherokee  and 
Oklahoma  culture  and  make  his  Sequoyah  County  cabin  the  sixth  Oklahoma 
Literary  Landmark  to  be  listed  on  the  National  Literary  Landmark  Register. 

Sequoyah,  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  syllabary,  is  the  most  famous 
Cherokee  in  the  tribe's  long  history.  The  syllabary,  introduced  in  1821, 
consists  of  84  characters  that  represent  the  84  syllables  used  in  speaking 
Cherokee.  It  quickly  led  to  almost  universal  literacy  among  Cherokees  in 
their  own  language. 

"The  Cherokee  language  is  important  to  maintaining  our  cultural  heritage 
and  identity.  The  Cherokee  language  enhances  the  quality  of  life  of  our 
people,"  said  Chad  Smith,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  "We  at 
Cherokee  Nation  are  pleased  to  provide  these  funds  to  help  commemorate 
Sequoyah's  contributions  to  our  tribal  culture,  history  and  literacy  as 
well  as  to  be  a good  partner  with  our  communities." 

FOLIO's  multiyear  centennial  project,  "Oklahoma  Literary  Landmarks," 
which  began  in  2001,  will  honor  Sequoyah  and  his  cabin  this  year  on  Oct.  6 
at  1 p.m. 

Sequoyah's  cabin  and  home  site  are  located  off  Route  59  on  Highway  101 
in  Sallisaw.  Scheduled  guest  speakers  are  Principal  Chief  Smith;  Dr.  Bob 
Blackburn,  executive  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society;  Dulia 
Brady  Ratliff,  past  president,  FOLIO;  Clare  Delaney,  president,  FOLIO;  and 
Phyllis  Yargee,  Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Council  representative  in  Sequoyah 
County,  where  Sequoyah's  home  place  is  located.  Michael  Wallis,  who  is  the 
voice  of  "Sheriff"  in  the  recent  Disney/Pixar  hit  movie  "Cars,"  will  act 
as  master  of  ceremonies. 

"I  attended  a planning  meeting  of  Friends  of  Libraries  in  Oklahoma  and 
learned  that  they  were  going  to  honor  Sequoyah  (this  year)  and  Will  Rogers 
(next  year)  with  Literary  Landmarks  for  their  contributions  in  literacy 
and  works  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Cherokee  people,"  said  Yargee. 
"Personally,  I thought  this  was  a very  noteworthy  event  and  we  as  Cherokee 
Nation  citizens  should  also  be  involved  in  and  sponsor  part  of  their 
agenda  and  activities."  "The  Cherokee  genius  Sequoyah  brought  literacy  to 
his  people,"  said  Ratliff. 

"FOLIO  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  natural  partners  as  his  genius  is 
honored.  FOLIO  is  pleased  and  proud  to  have  the  support  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  as  Sequoyah's  home  is  placed  on  the  National  Literary  Landmark 
Register.  We  hope  that  this  dedication  will  bring  more  people  to  see  this 
lovely  spot  and  to  the  home  Sequoyah  built  with  his  own  hands." 

The  Cherokee  National  Youth  Choir  will  perform  during  the  festivities, 
and  descendants  of  Sequoyah  have  also  been  invited  to  participate. 

Additional  guest  speakers  on  Oct.  6 will  include  Marilyn  Hinshaw, 
director  of  the  Eastern  Oklahoma  District  Library  System;  Susan  McVey, 


state  librarian  for  the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Libraries;  and  Bethia  Owens, 
Sequoyah  County  librarian. 

Previous  honorees  in  the  FOLIO  Oklahoma  Literary  Landmarks  program  with 
ties  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  include  Okemah,  home  of  Woody  Guthrie,  in 
2001;  in  2003,  Territorial  Claremore,  home  of  Cherokee  playwright  Lynn 
Riggs  (1899-1954),  author  of  Green  Grow  the  Lilacs,  upon  which  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein ' s immortal  1943  musical  OKLAHOMA!  was  based;  and  the  OSU 
Library  and  Marshall,  Oklahoma,  home  of  Angie  Debo,  in  2004.  FOLIO  plans 
to  honor  Will  Rogers  at  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  in  Claremore  with  a 
similar  event  in  2007,  and  one-half  of  the  current  contribution  will  help 
fund  those  festivities.  In  1978,  at  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Libraries, 
a proclamation  called  for  the  formation  of  state  organizations.  Friends  of 
the  Library.  From  that  proclamation  arose  Friends  of  Libraries  in  Oklahoma, 
or  FOLIO.  The  mission  of 

FOLIO  is  to  promote  and  nurture  libraries  in  Oklahoma  by  assisting  and 
encouraging  citizens  to  support  their  libraries. 

For  additional  information  on  this  event,  e-mail  3ulia  Brady  Ratliff 
of  FOLIO  at  _3uliaBrady@cox.net_  (mailto:3uliaBrady@cox.net) 
or  call  her  at  (918)  743-5751. 
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White  Plume:  'We  are  here  to  ask  that  othes  respect  our  way  of  life' 
by:  Alex  White  Plume  / Guest  Columnist 
3uly  28,  2006 

Regarding  the  desecration  of  Mato  Paha,  Bear  Butte 

Hau  my  relatives,  friends  and  allies.  Thank  you  for  joining  us  today  in 
the  fight  to  protect  Mato  Paha  and  to  support  our  right  to  continue 
conducting  our  cultural  ceremonies  here  as  we  have  since  our  ancestors 
emerged  from  Wind  Cave  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Mato  Paha  is  a spiritual  location,  a place  of  reverence  to  more  than  60 
Indian  nations  who  come  here  to  offer  prayers,  to  fast  and  to  leave 
tobacco  ties.  We  offer  tobacco  and  ourselves  because  our  bodies  are  all 
that  we  really  have  to  give.  We  cleanse  our  minds  and  make  our  humble 
offerings.  Some  of  our  ceremonies  may  take  up  to  four  days  and  they 
require  solitude  and  intense  concentration. 

For  our  people.  He  Sapa  is  "the  heart  of  everything  that  is."  We  are 
here  to  ask  that  others  respect  our  way  of  life  and  our  basic  human  rights, 
to  be  able  to  pray  undisturbed  in  our  holy  places  like  Bear  Butte. 

Increased  alcohol  sales  and  the  construction  of  a massive  amphitheater 
blasting  rock  concerts  while  our  people  are  praying  is  not  only 
disrespectful,  it  is  a violation  of  our  right  to  conduct  our  spiritual 
practices  with  dignity. 

This  country,  the  United  States  of  America,  is  legally  bound  to  protect 
this  human  right  - our  right  to  carry  out  our  spiritual  practices  with 
dignity  and  in  peace. 

This  is  already  international  law  that  reflects  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  respect  and  promote  the  right  of  religious  freedom  as  a 
human  right  of  Indian  peoples. 

The  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Council  just  approved  a Declaration  on 
the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples.  It  states  that  we  have  the  right  to 
carry  out  our  spiritual  practices  - and  to  maintain,  protect  and  continue 
to  use  our  spiritual  and  cultural  sites  to  pray,  in  privacy,  like  other 
people  in  this  country  are  free  to  do. 

This  basic  human  right  is  being  violated  by  the  alcohol  and  concert  hall 
developments  taking  place  near  the  base  of  Bear  Butte. 


Enough  is  enough!  Bear  Butte,  and  the  sacred  teachings  that  the  Creator 
gave  to  us,  must  be  protected. 

We  are  here  today  to  call  on  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
help  us  and  to  use  their  influence  to  stop  this  violation  of  our  human 
rights . 

We  want  the  United  States  to  fulfill  its  obligation  to  promote  and 
protect  these  rights  - particularly  our  rights  as  Indian  people  to 
continue  our  spiritual  practices  here  at  Bear  Butte  and  to  strengthen  our 
ties  to  this  land  for  our  children. 

We  are  calling  on  other  Indian  nations  and  peoples  to  speak  out  about 
the  ongoing  desecration  of  their  sacred  sites  and  to  join  us  at  Bear  Butte 
for  the  Summit  of  Nations  Aug.  1-4. 

It  is  not  happening  just  here.  Desecration  and  destruction  of  our  sacred 
sites  are  happening  all  over  Indian  county  and  our  human  rights  as  Native 
peoples  are  continually  being  violated. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Pipe,  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  said  we  must  protect  Bear 
Butte  in  order  to  stop  the  cultural  genocide  that  is  still  taking  place 
after  all  these  many  years.  It  is  not  right  to  sacrifice  the  spiritual 
beliefs  and  way  of  life  of  indigenous  people  so  that  a handful  of 
businesses  can  make  money. 

There  are  some  things  more  important  than  money.  We  are  asking  for  your 
support;  to  boycott  the  bars  and  the  amphitheater's  loud  music  at  a time 
we  are  fasting.  We  are  asking  you  to  write  letters  to  Congress  and  the 
president  demanding  that  our  human  rights  be  respected  and  that  the  United 
States  vote  in  favor  of  the  declaration. 

Most  of  all,  we  are  asking  for  your  prayers  and  support  to  help  us  in 
the  struggle  for  our  rights,  the  protection  of  our  cultures  and  our 
ancient  way  of  life. 

Alex  White  Plume  is  president  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Heat  from  Sundance  lights  up  the  soul 
Duly  25,  2006 

Duly's  full  moon  marked  my  third  four-year  Sundance  ceremony  - a ceremony 
important  to  Native  people.  I've  been  asked  before  to  write  about  this 
ceremony,  but  have  seldom  done  so  because  it's  to  be  held  confidential  - 
probably  because  of  the  "destroy"  edict  that  the  federal  government  once 
pronounced  on  Indian  ceremonies. 

Yet  I feel  it  is  important  that  young  Native  people  have  the  chance  to 
know  a little  about  this  gift  of  the  Creator.  Perhaps  they  will  wish  to 
learn  more  about  the  ceremony,  too. 

The  Sundance  is  a united  plea  to  the  creator  to  help  the  people.  It 
involves  fasting  from  both  water  and  food  for  four  days,  and  spending  much 
of  that  time  praying  and  moving  to  the  rhythm  of  the  drum  song. 

This  twelfth  year  was  exceptional.  It  was  marked  by  extreme  temperatures 
that  scorched  the  brown  prairie  grasses  and  even  withered  the  strongest 
weeds.  (A  handheld  thermometer  in  the  valley  where  the  ceremony  was  held 
read  114  degrees  one  day.) 

Field  corn  plants  near  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  huddled  close  to  the  ground, 
curling  their  long  leaves  into  rolls  as  they  hung  on  to  yellowing  stalks. 
Small  dust  spirits  danced  in  empty  spaces;  some  lifted  off  the  ground  and 
twirled  into  the  wind  and  disappeared.  I could  see  heat  waves  over  the 
rolling  hills  like  the  waves  over  water  on  a windy  day. 

I was  jittery  - more  than  usual  - this  year.  As  I cut  and  sewed  my  dress 


and  shawl,  I would  stop  and  remember  the  hardship  that  was  to  come.  There 
was  a nervousness  I couldn't  shake. 

This  year,  because  it  was  the  end  of  my  third  fourth  year  or  my  12th 
year,  I needed  to  give  thanks  to  the  Creator  for  allowing  me  to  reach  this 
point.  I have  prepared  for  four  years,  gathering  gifts  that  I would  donate 
to  the  people  at  the  completion  of  my  four  days.  I wondered  when  I went 
into  the  arena  if  this  would  be  the  year  I would  drop  out.  When  you  stand 
before  the  arena  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  people  are  encouraging  you 
and  you  feel  strong.  You  have  drunk  as  much  water  as  you  can  stand,  eaten 
what  the  people  made  and  served  you.  It  looks  easy. 

But  it  wasn't.  However,  my  spirit  stood  strong  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
my  body  clung  to  each  and  every  ounce  of  strength  I had.  And  what  I 
realized  in  the  hours  that  tumbled  forward  from  the  heat  of  the  day  to  the 
breeze  of  the  night  is  that  ebbing  strength  causes  insight.  The  cool, 
star-filled  night  of  the  "blue  day"  held  a full  moon  so  bright  you  could 
almost  read  by  its  glow. 

I am  at  an  important  point  in  my  journey  through  life.  This  year,  I 
looked  into  the  past  and  saw  my  life  as  I got  tangled  in  millions  of 
spirits  that  touched  my  path.  And  as  the  heat  of  the  days  sucked  out  my 
strength,  insight  and  visions  came  through  as  though  turned  on  by  the 
Sun's  sweltering  heat.  The  heat  created  both  angry  and  good  spirits. 

When  my  four  days  were  done,  I knew  it  was  only  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Creator. 

This  ceremony  isn't  a show  of  strength  of  body  or  power  of  prayer.  It's 
humility  - the  awe  of  seeing  beyond.  It  is  that  you  can  put  aside  life's 
interaction  - hurt,  overindulgence,  pride,  anger,  life  - and  empty 
yourself  for  the  Creator. 

Those  insights  were  the  rewards. 

Yet  insights  weren't  just  for  the  dancers.  The  women  who  helped  on  the 
outside  had  courage,  and  as  they  stood  quietly  outside  the  arena  praying, 

I knew  it  was  their  Sundance,  too. 

I also  look  for  two  elders,  Imogene  and  Delores  Taken  Alive,  who  attend 
the  ceremony  each  year.  They  helped  start  the  first  ceremony  some  30  years 
ago,  and  they  have  been  there  since.  I don't  see  them  because  I never  take 
my  eyes  off  the  center,  but  I know  they're  there  because  I can  feel  their 
prayers . 

When  the  Sundance  was  over,  I returned  to  my  aunt's  in  White  Shield,  N.D. 
, as  I have  for  many  years.  When  she  was  alive,  I would  come  and  rest 
there  for  a few  days,  tell  her  about  what  I saw  and  talk  with  her  about 
the  gifts  given  to  Indian  people.  I would  collect  plants  and  roots  and 
then  return  home. 

She  died  this  year  so  I didn't  go  "home,"  but  I knew  she  prayed  for  me. 
She  gave  me  a sign. 

It's  those  things  and  more  that  belong  to  all  Native  children  who  long 
to  understand  who  they  are.  I am  grateful  to  the  Creator  when  I see  more 
and  more  young  people  coming  to  the  Sundance.  Maybe  some  come  tainted  with 
ideas  of  posturing  and  show,  and  some  don't  keep  the  commitment  for  a 
year-long  life  free  of  alcohol  and  drugs.  But  there  are  many  who  are 
growing  into  leaders  who  will  take  their  place  one  day  in  the  ceremonies. 

WetAXkoossteeRIt  - (I  thank  you)  Hesse  and  Virgil  Taken  Alive,  Terry 
Yellow  Fat,  Isaac,  Melda  and  Mark  Dog  Eagle,  Hohn  Eagle  Shield,  Everett 
Chasing  Hawk,  Wyman  Archambault  and  all  the  men  and  women  who  give  of 
themselves  for  the  people  at  this  ceremony. 

WetASkoossteeRTi  Neesaanu  nachitakUs. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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A letter  from  an  angry  reader  from  Oklahoma  chastised  me  for  attempting 
to  explain  why  the  Iraqi  people  hate  America.  She  wrote,  "Tim  Giago  should 
realize  that  America  is  a Christian  nation.  Desus  Christ  appeared  to  Black 
Elk,  not  to  the  Muslims." 

I wonder  how  many  Indian  nations  consider  themselves  to  be  "Christian 
nations."  The  two  most  potent  weapons  brought  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
the  European  invaders  were  disease  and  the  Church.  While  the  diseases 
unknown  to  the  indigenous  population  destroyed  millions  of  lives,  the 
Church  destroyed  cultures,  religions,  traditions,  languages  and  customs. 
The  early  demise  of  the  Indian  people  can  be  equally  attributed  to  both. 

The  letter  writer,  an  Indian  woman,  continued,  "We  as  Americans  are 
crusaders.  We  bring  democracy  to  a dark  and  ignorant  country."  Is  that 
what  the  "crusaders"  brought  to  the  Indian  people?  Native  Americans  did 
not  become  included  in  America's  form  of  "democracy"  until  1924,  nearly 
150  years  after  America's  settlers  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  "independence"  and  "democracy"  was  for  white  Americans  only.  It  was 
not  until  1946  when  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  finally  ratified  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  that  made  Native  Americans  United  States  citizens 
For  the  first  30  years  of  his  life,  my  father,  born  and  raised  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  a fluent  Lakota  speaker,  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  settlers  who  came  to  America  in  pursuit  of  religious  freedom 
outlawed  most  religious  rites  of  the  Indian  people.  The  Sacred  Sun  Dance 
of  the  Great  Plains  Indians  was  banned  and  its  practitioners  subject  to 
arrest  and  incarceration. 

The  Church  created  the  myth  that  Desus  appeared  to  Black  Elk  in  order  to 
convince  other  Lakota  that  Black  Elk  had  seen  the  light  and  had  become  a 
Christian  in  the  end.  His  own  family  members  dispute  this  outlandish  claim 
As  a matter  of  fact.  Black  Elk  faced  prosecution  for  practicing  the 
traditional  spirituality  of  his  ancestors.  He  had  to  perform  some  of  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  Lakota  in  secret. 

The  revival  of  the  traditional  religious  practices  of  the  American 
Indians  has  grown  stronger  over  the  years  and  came  out  in  the  open  after 
passage  of  the  American  Indian  Freedom  of  Religion  Act  was  passed  in  1978. 
Can  you  imagine  that  "Freedom  of  Religion"  was  finally  granted  to  the 
Indian  people  202  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

There  are  those  Native  Americans  who  have  attempted  to  integrate  their 
Christian  roots  and  beliefs  with  Native  spirituality.  Can  this  happen? 
Would  the  practitioners  of  the  ancient  Indian  religions  allow  this?  I 
think  not.  First  off,  Christianity  is  foreign  to  the  Native  people  of  this 
Hemisphere.  It  was  brought  from  across  the  sea  by  the  invaders.  For  the 
most  part  Christianity  is  based  on  the  teachings  of  a Dewish  rabbi  named 
Desus . 

Whereas,  the  traditional  spirituality  of  the  Native  people  has  existed 
long  before  the  settlers  landed  on  these  shores.  One  Wicasa  Wakan  (Holy 
Man)  named  Rick  Two  Dog,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  can  trace  his  spiritual  family 
and  advisers  back  more  than  500  years.  That  even  pre-dates  the  coming  of 
the  Pilgrims  with  their  overly  righteous  views  of  Christianity. 

Let's  face  it.  The  early  settlers  found  the  religious  practices  of  the 
Native  people  difficult  to  understand  and  distasteful  and  they  dismissed 
them,  with  a wave  of  the  hand  and  a prayer,  as  heretical.  Since  the  Native 
people  did  not,  according  to  the  settlers,  have  a religion,  they  were 
therefore  pagans  that  had  to  be  converted. 

For  an  Indian  man  or  woman  to  say  that  Desus  Christ  is  their  Savior  and 
Lord  is  to  deny  thousands  of  years  of  the  inherent  spirituality  and 
religious  customs  of  their  own  people.  And  to  believe  that  they  can 


incorporate  this  foreign  religious  concept  into  their  traditional  beliefs 
is  now  being  discarded  by  many  Indians  that  have  returned  to  their  own 
traditional  customs  and  beliefs.  They  see  with  eyes  wide  open  what 
Christianity  has  done  to  their  ancestors  and  to  themselves  and  they  reject 
it . 

I would  like  to  hear  from  the  Indian  nations  and  have  them  tell  me  how 
many  of  them  consider  themselves  to  be  "Christian  nations." 

I have  no  bone  to  pick  with  Christians  or  their  beliefs  as  long  as  they 
practice  those  beliefs  without  interfering  with  my  own  beliefs  and  with 
the  beliefs  of  those  who  are  not  Christians.  I attended  an  Indian  mission 
boarding  school  where  Christianity  was  crammed  down  my  throat  from  the 
minute  I awoke  to  the  minute  I went  to  sleep.  It's  not  that  this  was  bad 
enough,  but  to  debunk  and  criticize  the  traditional  beliefs  of  my 
ancestors  in  order  to  implant  this  new  religion  into  my  young  mind  was 
outrageous.  If  the  Church  cannot  apologize  for  the  atrocities  committed 
against  the  Native  people  how  can  I be  expected  to  forgive  them  and  least 
of  all  participate  in  their  religious  hypocrisy. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  Indian  nations  will  not  be  found  carved  on 
Mount  Rushmore.  Instead  their  bones  will  be  found  in  the  dust  of  the  land 
walked  upon  by  they  and  their  ancestors  for  thousands  of  years,  long 
before  the  settlers  came.  And  in  the  space  of  a short  500  years  the 
newcomers  have  brought  this  continent  to  the  brink  of  self-destruction. 

America  may  well  consider  itself  a Christian  nation,  but  please  do  not 
willfully  discard  those  of  us  who  are  not.  We  are  also  Americans  and  we 
are  also  citizens  of  our  own  nations. 

Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Kennewick  Man  still  stirring  controversy 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
July  26,  2006 

The  discovery  10  years  ago  of  Kennewick  Man,  a 9,000-year-old  skeleton, 
ignited  a national  debate  between  Natives,  archeologists  and  the  federal 
government  about  how  to  handle  human  remains  and  burial  objects. 

The  dissension  remains  fresh. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation's  Archeology  Task  Force 
announced  last  fall  plans  to  change  a 1988  policy  regarding  the  treatment 
of  burial  sites,  human  remains  and  funerary  objects. 

Although  the  ACHP  proposed  draft  includes  all  human  remains  and  burial 
items,  regardless  of  ethnicity.  Native  people  are  most  affected  given 
their  millennia-old  connection  to  North  America. 

Michael  Jandreau,  chairman  of  the  Lower  Brule  Tribe  in  South  Dakota, 
described  the  ACHP  task  force's  proposed  changes  as  likely  to  have 
"dangerous  consequences"  if  adopted  into  policy  because  it  "could  allow 
scientists  to  study  ancestral  Native  remains  encountered  during 
inadvertent  discoveries." 

The  Federal  Register  deadline  for  public  comment  on  the  draft  policy 
statement  is  Friday,  the  10-year  anniversary  of  the  discovery  date  of 
Kennewick  Man  - called  the  Ancient  One  by  Natives  - who  was  found  along 
the  shores  of  Washington's  Columbia  River. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  indigenous  human  remains  currently  rest  on 
shelves  in  museums,  universities  and  private  collections.  The  1990  Native 
American  Graves  and  Repatriation  Act  provided  some  redress  for  Native 
people  who  sought  to  protect  their  ancestral  remains. 

But  it's  not  unusual  for  human  remains  and  funeral  objects  to  be 
unearthed  daily. 

Kennewick  Man's  skull  and  bones  have  sparked  international  discussions 
about  world  human  migration  theories.  And  it  also  sparked  intense 
arguments  about  the  value  of  scientific  human  remain  study  versus  tribal 
respect  for  the  dead. 

Scientists  demanded  an  opportunity  to  study  the  rare  skeletal  bones 
against  the  wishes  of  indigenous  peoples.  In  2004,  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  rejected  tribes'  claims  to  rebury  Kennewick  Man. 

The  ACHP  task  force  aims  to  revise  its  18-year-old  human  remains  policy 
as  a way  to  revamp  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act's  Section  106 
process,  which  requires  federal  agencies  to  take  into  account  how  their 
work  affects  historic  properties. 

So  far,  there  have  been  72  comments  posted  regarding  the  council's  draft 
policy.  About  15  have  been  posted  by  tribes  or  Native  organizations. 

"This  policy  issue  is  a particularly  sensitive  one  for  the  tribe,  as  it 
pertains  to  an  ongoing  concern  with  ancestral  remains  displaced  or 
scattered  by  the  intentional  flooding  of  an  area  in  our  aboriginal 
territory,"  wrote  Lorie  lames,  tribal  chairperson  of  the  Greenville 
Rancheria  in  California. 

"Proposals  are  even  now  being  considered  by  certain  federal  and  state 
agencies  which  would  have  a negative  impact  on  the  important  historical 
assets  in  this  area." 

Reporter  lodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  (406)  721-0164 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Mad  Dog  21/21:  Big  Indians,  Little  Indians 
IT  lungle 
by  Hesh  Wiener 
Duly  24,  2006 

IBM  is  pumping  something  like  $6  billion  (or  nearly  20  percent  of  its  net 
worth)  into  its  operations  in  India.  This  bold  move  is  a big  step  that 
could,  if  the  services  business  follows  the  trajectory  of  the  PC  business, 
first  make  India  the  primary  source  of  IBM's  services  personnel  and  later 
allow  an  Indian  company  to  acquire  the  whole  division.  But  in  its  rush  to 
capitalize  on  the  Indians  of  South  Asia,  IBM  and  the  many  other  computer 
companies  facing  east  are  overlooking  the  possibilities  offered  by  some 
other  Indians:  Native  Americans. 

It's  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  happen.  American  Indians  are 
little.  Asian  Indians  are  big.  The  Census  Bureau  says  that  in  the  year 
2000  there  were  about  2.5  million  Native  Americans  and  another  1.8  million 
who  report  partial  Native  American  ancestry.  That  makes  their  population 
miniscule  in  comparison  to  that  of  India,  which  the  CIA  says  is  more  than 
1 billion.  There  might  be  more  PhDs  in  India  than  there  are  Native 
Americans.  But  that's  not  the  whole  story. 

Multinationals  like  IBM  are  hiring  in  India  for  a number  of  reasons.  One 
big  benefit  is  access  to  talent  that  would  otherwise  only  be  available  to 
indigenous  firms.  These  firms  are  potential  competitors,  and  include  some 
biggies  with  worldwide  reach  like  Tata  and  Infosys  plus  countless  other 


companies  with  less  prominent  profiles.  But  that's  not  the  only  reason, 
not  by  a long  shot.  Americans  and  Europeans  are  also  hiring  Indians 
because  they  are  smart  and  come  cheap.  Indian  salaries  are  miniscule 
compared  to  what  hotshots  are  paid  in  the  wealthiest  economies.  Chinese 
scientists,  engineers,  and  software  geeks  also  work  for  low  wages,  but 
it's  a lot  harder  to  find  Chinese  technologists  who  can  converse  in 
English . 

In  India,  most  educated  people  are  fluent.  They  learn  English  alongside 
their  official  national  language,  Hindi  or  its  cousin,  Urdu.  Many  Indians 
also  speak  a regional  language,  which  might  be  Bengali,  Tamil,  Gujarati, 
Kannada,  Malayalam,  or  any  or  22  major  languages  and  more  than  a thousand 
less  popular  tongues  that,  depending  on  who  you  ask  (and  in  which 
language),  are  either  dialects  or  real  languages  in  their  own  right  (and 
possibly  in  their  own  writing,  too).  With  English  as  India's  lingua  franca, 
there  is  no  way  the  Chinese  can  compete  in  business  segments  where  verbal 
communication  with  English-speaking  clients  is  at  least  a major  advantage 
and  sometimes  an  absolute  requirement. 

If  the  South  Asian  Indians  have  the  edge  on  the  Chinese,  American 
Indians  have  an  even  greater  advantage  when  it  comes  to  speaking  English. 
Western  slang  and  nuance  reach  Native  Americans  instantly,  while  Indians 
in  India  only  pick  up  the  latest  way  to  speak  from  the  media,  which  isn't 
quite  the  same  thing.  But  that  ear  for  the  current  American  culture  is 
only  one  of  the  benefits  Native  Americans  can  offer  the  computer  industry. 

Native  Americans,  or,  more  accurately,  their  tribes,  uniquely  provide  a 
chance  for  computer  industry  firms  to  get  into  some  superb  tax  dodges. 

This  is  because  Indian  tribes,  or  a least  the  ones  that  are  legally 
registered,  are,  in  the  law,  not  clubs  or  associations  or  societies;  they 
are  subsidiary  nations.  The  United  States  government  can  reach  through  the 
wrapper  of  nationality  provided  by  the  laws  governing  Native  American 
tribes  and  make  individual  Indians  pay  tax,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  tribe 
itself,  its  land,  plus  a number  of  other  tribal  assets,  rights,  and 
investments,  the  federal  tax  collectors'  hands  are  tied. 

A related  set  of  rules  allows  Indian  tribes  to  set  up  legal  gambling 
operations  that  operate  with  a framework  of  federal  and  state  laws  that 
prohibit  similar  activities  by  non-Indians.  Some  tribes  have  been 
particularly  adept  at  building  legal  havens  for  games  of  chance.  There's  a 
big  gambling  resort  complex  in  Connecticut  called  Mohegan  Sun  that  is 
owned  or  mainly  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe.  We  don't  know  for  sure  just  who 
owns  all  of  Mohegan  Sun  or  other  Indian  tribe  gambling  enterprises, 
because  the  law  permits  Indian  tribes  to  cut  outsiders  in  for  up  to  30 
percent  of  a gambling  operation.  The  tribes  can  also  hire  non-Indian 
companies  to  perform  services  or  work  as  subcontractors.  The  way  this  all 
plays  out,  as  you  might  guess,  can  raise  questions  about  whether  every 
aspect  of  the  lucrative  gambling  operations  is  one  hundred  percent  kosher. 

Now  and  then,  the  Indians  and  the  taxmen  go  on  the  warpath.  In 
California,  there  always  seem  to  be  spats  about  Indian  tribes  and  their 
gambling  operations,  but  it's  hard  to  say  what  if  anything  all  the  sound 
and  fury  signifies.  All  Californians,  including  Indians,  just  love  to 
fight  with  the  state  government  about  money.  Nobody  can  say  which  side  is 
right  in  any  particular  case.  It  all  depends  on  whose  Sitting  Bull  is 
gored.  There  are  also  plenty  of  wampum  wars  in  other  states,  often  over 
tobacco  sales  schemes  based  on  Indian  tribes'  tobacco  tax  exemptions.  And 
of  course  there's  all  that  funny  stuff  that  made  it  into  the  news  when 
lack  Abramoff  caught  his  pemmican  in  the  tent  flap. 

It's  doubtful  that  a computer  company  would  want  to  get  in  on  the  most 
exotic  schemes  that  seek  to  exploit  the  legal  status  of  Native  Americans. 

We  don't  think  Bill  Gates,  even  in  semi-retirement,  feels  a strong  need  to 
open  an  offshore  numbered  bank  account.  But  it  seems  somebody  does,  and  a 
bank  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe  is,  legally  speaking,  an  offshore  bank  that 
just  might  want  to  provide  such  a service.  In  this  particular  case, 
there's  no  question  that  American  Indians  have  a big  advantage  of  Asian 
ones:  American  Indians  can  offer  bank  accounts  in  the  name  of  integers; 
the  closest  Asian  Indians  can  manage  might  be  an  irrational  and  even 
transcendental  account  for  a party  named  Pi. 

But  the  financial  adventurism  that  most  often  occurs  in  the  computer 


industry  isn't  the  sort  of  stuff  that  brings  out  the  lurid  headlines.  The 
kind  of  wild  bean-counting  that  has  figured  in  the  history  of  Computer 
Associates  is  a rarity. 

Still,  large,  prestigious  financial  institutions  do  participate  in 
legitimate  deals  that  involve  American  Indian  tax  breaks,  and  some  of 
these  deals  involve  capital  assets,  which  could  include  computer  systems. 

In  the  past,  computer  leasing  companies  have  tried  to  reduce  leasing  costs 
using  arrangements  that  included  Indian  tribes. 

It's  unfortunate  that  the  deals  the  public  hears  about  are  the  ones  that 
get  into  trouble,  but  the  tax  shelter  business  is  by  nature  quite 
secretive.  If  everything  goes  right,  the  shelter  succeeds  and  the 
sheltered  party  takes  the  money  and  tiptoes  away. 

Even  computer  companies  that  aren't  interested  in  tax  shelters  might 
still  want  to  think  about  yet  another  kind  of  advantage  offered  by  Native 
American  tribes:  their  wonderful  names,  lust  think  how  successful  the 
Apache  Web  server  has  been.  Whatever  its  technical  merits,  we  don't 
believe  it  would  have  caught  on  if  it  had  been  named  after  another  group 
of  people,  even  an  important  group,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Teamster's  Union  or  the  AARP. 

We  would  like  to  suggest,  without  reservation,  that  computer  companies 
take  a fresh  look  at  the  all  the  possibilities. 

For  starters,  here's  a candidate  for  a top  level  Internet  domain  name 
that  could  attract  vast  sums  of  money  because.  It's  a natural  for  a 
wealthy  profession.  It's  something  that  could  easily  be  set  up  by  Internet 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  one  and  all.  We  are  confident  it  would 
quickly  gain  worldwide  recognition.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the  name  Sioux. 
What  litigator  would  not  benefit  by  abandoning  that  boring  .com  URL  and 
moving  to  the  superior  .sioux?  There  might  even  be  some  computer  companies 
that  would  want  a .Sioux  address.  Blackberry  comes  to  mind. 

That's  not  the  only  top  level  domain  we  think  the  world  needs  to  bring  a 
bit  more  clarity  to  the  Internet.  For  advertising  and  public  relation 
firms,  and  particularly  for  the  computer  industry  companies  that  thrive  on 
publicity,  there  ought  to  be  URLs  in  the  form  .crow.  When  .crow  goes  live 
there  will  be  a big  rush  for  name  registration,  and  it  would  most  likely 
be  led  by  that  star  of  Super  Bowl  advertising,  GoDaddy. 

Real  estate  agents  and  stockbrokers  should  examine  every  opportunity  to 
calm  their  edgy  customers  in  these  uncertain  times.  They,  too,  might  want 
a unique  top  level  domain.  We  propose  .hopi. 

But  top  level  domains  are  only  one  way  to  hitch  a wagon  or  travois  to  a 
Native  American  name. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a corporate  name  more  boring  than  IBM  Global 
Financing.  With  a little  imagination  and  a little  more  negotiation,  IBM's 
private  bank  could  adopt  a brand  name  that  points  to  its  clientele,  the 
way  one  of  the  company's  annual  reports  during  the  Gerstner  era 
demonstrated  Big  Blue's  renewed  concern  for  shareholders,  employees, 
customers  by  using  the  word  "You"  all  over  the  place.  IBM's  moneylenders 
should  show  they  are  always  thinking  about  lessees,  resellers,  and  other 
consumers  of  corporate  capital  by  adopting  the  trade  name  Pawnee. 

The  innumerable  outfits  that  derive  revenue  from  ads  or  searches  run 
through  Google  and  its  ilk  are  long  overdue  to  form  a user's  group  or,  if 
they  really  think  big,  an  industry  association.  Could  they  find  a better 
name  than  Navajo? 

Also  on  the  customer  side  of  the  equation  is  the  army  of  youngsters  who 
have  impoverished  themselves  and  their  families  by  downloading  more  music 
than  anyone  could  reasonably  afford  yet  show  no  sign  of  cutting  back  just 
because  the  bills  are  stunning.  Apple  is  getting  rich  off  these  people.  It 
should,  at  the  very  least,  set  up  a club  they  can  join.  It  might  be  called 
Arapahoe . 

Japanese  semiconductor  companies  have  lost  a lot  of  ground  to  rivals 
elsewhere  in  Asia  during  the  past  several  years.  They  probably  cannot 
regain  a cost  advantage,  but  they  could  offset  higher  charges  for  their 
excellent  products  by  proper  branding.  This  isn't  a job  for  just  one 
manufacturer;  it's  a talk  for  the  Japanese  semiconductor  industry's  trade 
association.  It  ought  to  greet  the  world  under  the  brand  name  Chippewa. 

There  are  lots  of  other  tribal  names  suitable  for  exploitation.  Once  the 


world  catches  on,  there's  going  to  be  a rush  for  rights  to  all  this 
intellectual  property.  In  their  haste,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  mistakes, 
like  the  one  made  by  the  people  who  named  a very  large  body  of  fresh  water, 
from  which  millions  might  want  to  drink.  Lake  Huron. 

Still,  the  risks  appear  to  be  worth  it,  not  just  for  people  who  might 
want  to  powwow  with  American  Indians  about  their  tribal  names,  but  also 
for  companies  like  IBM,  which  expects  to  prosper  as  it  submerges  its 
services  business  in  the  increasingly  nationalistic  culture  of  India.  What 
today  is  only  a branch  of  its  services  business  will  inevitably  grow.  Like 
a plant  cutting  placed  in  nutritious  soil,  IBM's  Indian  subsidiary  could 
well  grow  into  a complete  company,  which  is  where  the  gamble  lies.  If 
IBM's  Indian  managers  don't  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  company's 
management  structure,  the  more  enterprising  ones  will  leave  to  start  their 
own  firms. 

IBM  undoubtedly  believes  that  it  can  stay  on  top  of  things  by 
controlling  the  sales  process.  Well,  maybe  it  can,  but  the  British  once 
thought  they  had  a permanent  grip  on  the  American  colonies  and  India,  too, 
and  IBM  once  thought  it  could  maintain  its  hegemony  over  the  entire 
computer  business.  It  all  looks  quite  promising  now,  but  that's  the  way  it 
always  is  on  a honeymoon.  The  South  Asian  business  culture,  like  its 
political  culture,  knows  how  to  bide  its  time.  For  the  moment,  the  Indians 
of  India  will  do  what  their  namesakes  in  North  America  might  suggest:  Yuma 
them. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A little  bit  of  prairie  in  every  jar 
July  29,  2006 

It's  harvest  time  and  for  me,  and  that  means  picking  wild  berries  to  can 
for  the  winter.  It  means  slathering  the  wild  taste  of  a North  Dakota 
summer  on  a thick  slice  of  bread,  followed  by  a hot  cup  of  green  tea  and 
letting  the  memories  of  that  warm  day  settle  around  me  as  the  wind  howls 
outside. 

This  year,  chokecherries  were  sparse  in  our  area.  One  local  expert  said 
it  was  because  of  the  drought.  Another  said  it  might  have  been  the  frost 
we  had  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom. 

Either  explanation  sounds  right.  I only  know  the  berries  were  scarce 
when  my  sister  and  I looked  for  them  so  that  I could  make  jelly  for  a 
memorial  service  for  a Herald  colleague  and  friend  of  mine,  Carol  Graham. 

One  of  the  fun  things  Carol  and  I did  together  was  pick  chokecherries . 

So,  it  was  important  for  me  to  share  a jar  of  chokecherry  jelly  at  the 
service  Wednesday  evening. 

When  my  sister  and  I couldn't  find  the  berries  in  the  usual  haunts 
around  Grand  Forks,  we  decided  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  drive  to 
Bismarck,  where  we  knew  there  were  berries  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
Missouri  River.  We  had  seen  red  chokecherries  on  the  way  home  from  South 
Dakota  a few  weeks  ago. 

Sunday  morning  was  a warm  day  - well,  that  might  be  an  understatement; 
it  was  hot.  After  filling  a pail  half  full  and  putting  many  handfuls  in  my 
mouth,  I stopped  to  take  stock  of  my  surrounding. 

We  weren't  far  from  the  Missouri.  I could  see  hundreds  of  people  camping, 
boating  or  swimming  happily  on  the  sandbars  of  the  river. 

As  the  hot  sun  beat  down,  I thought  about  the  first  snow  last  year  - 
giant,  lacy-looking  flakes,  gently  floating  down,  touching  the  ground  and 
disappearing.  Mmm,  for  that  cool  day  right  now,  I thought. 


My  sister's  squeal  brought  me  back  to  the  90-degree-plus  day.  She 
accidentally  had  spilled  her  pail  of  berries.  So,  I went  back  to  filling 
my  buckets.  When  I returned  to  the  car  to  empty  the  pail,  I started  to 
open  the  truck  and  I saw  something  slithering  rapidly  away.  It  passed 
right  by  my  feet  and  moved  toward  to  embankment.  It  was  not  in  a striking 
position,  so  it  wasn't  rattling,  either. 

I guess  the  rattlesnake  found  the  shade  of  the  car  cool  and  decided  to 
sleep  there.  One  of  the  problems  you  encounter  picking  berries  in  those 
isolated  areas  near  the  river  is  poisonous  rattlesnakes.  I'm  grateful  to 
the  little  creature  because  he  didn't  punish  me  for  not  being  careful. 

That  visit  from  this  reptile  put  a bit  of  a damper  on  our  picking.  We 
were  nervous  and  more  careful  now.  Lizzy  and  I grew  up  on  the  Plains  and 
not  too  far  from  the  Badlands,  where  rattlesnakes  are  common.  I told  her 
that  when  I first  walked  on  the  prairie  near  Grand  Forks,  I watched  the 
grass  and  stepped  carefully.  I actually  was  surprised  that  rattlesnakes 
didn't  live  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

The  temperature  started  to  climb  into  the  triple  digits,  so  we  started 
back  to  Bismarck  and  the  other  side  of  the  river.  My  sister's  daughter  and 
family  live  there,  and  that's  where  we  stayed  for  the  night. 

As  is  a habit  of  grandmothers,  we  took  the  grandkids  on  a ride  toward 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  We  thought,  perhaps,  there  would  be  the 
same  abundance  of  berries,  but  there  were  few  places  to  pick. 

The  area  is  some  15  miles  east  of  Bismarck  along  the  river.  That  area 
shows  the  city  pushing  out  into  the  prairie.  There  were  some  big  and 
beautiful  homes  with  back  yards  that  would  rival  those  of  the  richest 
homes  in  America.  Most  overlooked  the  river  and  the  hills  beyond.  I 
thought,  "What  a beautiful  way  to  wake  up  in  the  morning." 

Beyond  the  cities'  spread,  open  prairie  and  rolling  hills  shimmered  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  I didn't  hear  the  chatter  and  questions  of  the 
grandkids;  I was  awed  by  sparse,  untouched  land  that  unfolded  as  we  moved 
away  from  the  houses. 

I knew  the  Mandan  people  lived  on  the  river  in  this  area  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  I tried  to  imagine  what  this  land  looked  liked  before  the 
city  turn  the  prairie  into  cement  and  pavement.  Before  the  malls  and 
before  people  planted  crabapple  and  other  trees  that  crowded  out  the  wild 
berries . 

Gathering  berries  isn't  always  about  chokecherries  and  brown  teeth.  It 
is  about  visiting  the  land,  seeing  a doe  and  fawns  gracefully  leap  over  a 
fallen  tree  and  understanding  that  I am  in  their  territory;  I am  in  the 
rattler's  territory,  too.  I am  the  visitor. 

I did  get  the  chokecherries  turned  into  jelly,  so  I will  remember  this 
weekend  when  the  wind  blows  drifted  snow  across  the  road  and  drops  the 
temperature  to  minus  20  degrees. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Flerald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Inuit  sign  language  may  get  legal  status  in  Nunavut 
CBC  News 
23  Duly  2006 

Nunavut  already  recognizes  four  languages:  English,  French,  Inuktitut  and 
Innuinaqtun.  Now  it  is  considering  legal  status  for  two  sign  languages, 
one  of  them  apparently  unique  to  deaf  Inuit. 

If  that  happens,  the  territory  would  be  the  first  jurisdiction  in  Canada 
to  recognize  an  indigenous  sign  language.  It  would  also  have  to  develop 


more  services  for  deaf  people. 

There  are  about  155  deaf  people  in  Nunavut.  While  many  of  them  learned 
American  Sign  Language  in  southern  schools,  deaf  Inuit  who  don't  know  ASL 
tend  to  communicate  with  a combination  of  hand  signals,  body  language  and 
facial  expressions  that  is  being  called  Inuit  Sign  Language.  A 1999 
court  case  involving  a deaf  man  drew  attention  to  the  possibility  that  an 
indigenous  sign  language  existed  in  the  territory. 

Damie  MacDougall,  a specialist  in  language  and  perception,  was  brought 
in  from  Montreal  to  determine  if  the  man  could  communicate  in  any  known 
sign  language. 

After  spending  time  with  him  in  his  home  community  of  Baker  Lake  and 
viewing  videos  of  deaf  people  in  other  communities,  MacDougall  realized 
they  had  many  signs  in  common. 

"Watching  people  communicate,  I found  that,  well,  there  did  seem  to  be  a 
very  powerful  language  there,"  said  MacDougall,  who  is  a professor  at 
McGill  University  in  Montreal. 

"So  that  set  us  on  a trend  to  recognize  what  I've  termed  Inuit  Sign 
Language . " 

At  a recent  workshop  for  deaf  people  and  their  families,  Inuit  from 
opposite  ends  of  the  territory  found  they  could  communicate  with  in  a 
common  language. 

Mary  Rose  Angushadlak  came  from  Rankin  Inlet  to  interpret  for  a deaf 
relative.  "I'm  really  hoping  that  it  will  be  recognized  ...  because  it's 
in  our  language,"  she  said. 

New  legislation  to  protect  languages  is  expected  to  be  introduced  in 
Nunavut's  legislature  early  next  year.  The  department  responsible  for 
official  languages  is  putting  together  a proposal  to  include  both  Inuit 
Sign  Language  and  American  Sign  Language  in  that  bill.  If  it  passes,  it 
would  give  the  government  a mandate  to  develop  more  services  for  deaf 
people. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Panel  on  First  Nations'  water  quality  starts  hearings 
25  Duly,  2006 

Media  Release  by  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada 

OTTAWA,  Duly  24  - As  part  of  an  action  plan  to  improve  the  quality  of 
water  in  First  Nations  communities,  the  Honourable  Dim  Prentice,  Minister 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  in  collaboration  with  Phil 
Fontaine,  the  National  Chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  has  named 
an  independent  expert  panel  to  advise  on  options  for  water  quality 
regulation . 

This  summer,  the  panel,  headed  by  Harry  Swain,  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Climate  Studies,  will  hold  informal  public  hearings  across 
Canada  to  gather  information  from  First  Nations  and  other  interested 
parties . 

Panel  members  also  include  Stan  Louttit,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Mushkegowuk 
Council  and  Dr.  Steve  Hrudey,  Professor  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 
of  the  University  of  Alberta. 

The  panel  will  start  public  hearings  on  Duly  26  at  9:00  a.m.  in  the 
Radisson  Hotel  Michaelangelo,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 
Copyright  c.  First  Perspective  2006. 
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Premiers  renew  Kelowna  commitment 
CBC  News 
Duly  26,  2006 

National  aboriginal  leaders  are  leaving  western  Newfoundland  with  a 
renewed  commitment  from  provincial  and  territorial  premiers  to  provide 
support  for  the  Kelowna  accord. 

The  Kelowna  accord  was  a five-year,  $5-billion  plan  intended  to  improve 
the  education,  housing  and  health  of  aboriginal  peoples.  It  was  reached  by 
the  first  ministers  last  fall,  but  Ottawa  has  refused  to  honour  it  so  far. 

The  heads  of  five  national  native  groups  met  with  the  premiers  in  Corner 
Brook  Tuesday  to  renew  support  for  the  accord. 

Chief  Phil  Fontaine  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  said  that  although 
he  received  the  support  he  was  looking  for  from  premiers,  he  is  still 
frustrated . 

"There  has  been  movement,"  said  Fontaine. 

"Flas  it  been  fast  enough?  No.  We  need  to  deal  with  these  issues 
urgently. " 

Beverly  Dacobs,  president  of  the  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada, 
said  some  of  the  promised  money  needs  to  be  targeted  at  reducing  violence. 

"In  order  to  have  the  strength  in  our  communities,  our  women  need  to  be 
strong  and  need  to  address  those  issues  of  violence  and  healing,"  said 
Dacobs . 

Dacobs  will  be  able  to  pursue  those  concerns  more  fully  in  yet  another 
meeting  in  the  province  - Premier  Danny  Williams  announced  Tuesday  that  a 
summit  on  aboriginal  women's  issues  will  be  held  in  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  in  the  fall  of  2007. 

Tuesday's  meeting  was  the  first  of  many  this  week  for  the  Council  of  the 
Federation,  which  stopped  in  Corner  Brook  before  proceeding  to  a three-day 
conference  in  St.  Dohn's.  On  Wednesday,  the  premiers  will  discuss 
equalization . 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Military  returns  land  to  Calgary  aboriginal  band 
Falice  Chin,  CanWest  News  Service 
Duly  30,  2006 

CALGARY  - After  15  years  of  removing  century-old  shrapnel,  the  government 
has  finally  returned  a former  military  training  ground  back  to  Calgary's 
Tsuu  T'ina  First  Nation. 

Chief  Sandford  Big  Plume,  47,  prayed  with  officials  and  elders  inside  a 
teepee  Saturday  morning,  concluding  the  tribe's  four-day  spiritual  land- 
reunion  ceremony. 

"Today  is  a historic  day  for  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation,"  Big  Plume  announced 
to  a crowd  of  approximately  50  people  after  the  ceremony.  "We  hope  this 
land  will  be  well  protected." 

Formerly  known  as  the  Harvey  Barracks,  the  380  hectares  of  land  at  the 


northeast  tip  of  the  Sarcee  reserve  in  southwest  Calgary  was  first  sold  to 
the  department  of  national  defence  in  1952. 

It  became  a part  of  the  Canadian  Forces  Base,  which  was  established  on  a 
neighbouring  piece  of  land.  That  area  was  first  leased  out  by  the  Tsuu 
T'ina  nation  in  1901. 

Alberta  agreed  to  give  back  the  Harvey  Barracks  in  1991.  What  followed 
the  out-of-court  settlement  was  a long  and  pricey  cleanup  operation. 

"It  took  15  years,  and  the  last  few  years  we  even  worked  through  all  of 
the  winter  to  ensure  we  could  return  the  land  to  the  Tsuu  T'ina  nation," 
said  Daniel  Godbout,  Director  of  environmental  engineering  management  from 
the  department  of  national  defence. 

Digging  up  thousands  of  rounds  of  old  bullets  and  explosives,  he  said, 
has  cost  more  than  $130  million  in  total. 

When  Saturday's  ceremony  finally  put  an  end  to  the  cleanup  and  land 
disputes,  local  aboriginals  celebrated  with  tears  of  joy. 

Former  chief  Clifford  Big  Plume  said  he  can't  help  but  feel  emotional 
about  the  return  of  his  homeland. 

"The  government  once  asked  me  what  I want  for  this  land,"  he  said.  "I 
said  'I  want  it  back  to  the  way  it  used  to  be.' 

"Finally,  after  24  years,  it's  come  true." 

Sandford  Big  Plume  said  a casino  and  retail  outlet  will  be  built  in  the 
area  in  the  near  future. 

"Our  community  is  growing,"  he  said.  "Economic  development  is  the  only 
way  we  see  a future  betterment  for  the  community  as  a whole." 
fchintheherald . canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  Calgary  Herald  2006. 
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Six  Nations  issues  will  be  negotiated  in  small  chunks 

CALEDONIA 

Duly  29,  2006 

Negotiators  trying  to  find  a resolution  to  the  native  occupation  of 
land  in  the  south  of  town  believe  they  have  made  progress  with  the 
creation  of  "side  tables"  to  deal  with  specific  issues. 

The  negotiations  were  set  up  in  May  shortly  after  a failed  OPP  raid 
on  the  Douglas  Creek  Estates  and  involve  federal  representative 
Barbara  McDougall,  provincial  representative  lane  Stewart  and  chiefs 
from  the  Six  Nations  Confederacy. 

They  announced  yesterday  they  have  split  four  issues  away  from  the 
main  negotiations.  They  hope  this  will  allow  them  to  better  manage 
these  issues  and  move  forward  to  a consensus. 

"The  main  negotiation  table  has  been  working  diligently  towards  a 
resolution  of  the  issues  and  the  development  of  the  side  tables  is  a 
milestone  in  the  negotiation  process,"  Stewart  said  in  a statement. 

The  side  tables  will  deal  with:  archeology  and  appearance  of  the 
Argyle  Street  South  property,  including  whether  native  graves  exist 
on  the  land;  resolution  of  the  land  claim,  including  but  not  limited 
to  possession,  use  and  development  of  the  property;  education  of 
communities  around  Six  Nations  Confederacy  traditions;  and 
consultation,  which  may  include  but  not  limited  to  accommodation, 
compensation  and  benefits  related  to  development  of  Six  Nations  land. 

The  natives  occupied  Douglas  Creek  Estates  Feb.  28.  The  Ontario 
government  has  since  bought  the  onetime  housing  site  from  developers 
for  more  than  $12  million. 

The  Six  Nations  Confederacy  claims  lands  10  kilometres  on  each  side 
of  the  Grand  River,  based  on  the  1784  Haldimand  Proclamation,  which 
gave  them  the  land  for  service  to  Britain  in  the  U.S.  War  of 
Independence. 
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http: //www. first perspective . ca/fp_template. php? pat h=20060725gr assy 

Grassy  Narrows  blockaders  'reclaim'  logging  road  from  timber  companies 
by  Rainbow  Forest  Network 
25  Duly,  2006 

Grassy  Narrows,  Ontario  - Asserting  rights  to  their  traditionall 
territory,  members  of  the  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nation  and  dozens  of 
supporters  today  began  blocking  access  to  trucks  hauling  logs  from  clear- 
cut  logging  operations  north  of  Kenora,  Ontario,  to  Weyerhaeuser ' s Trus 
Doist  mill.  Research  conducted  by  Rainforest  Action  Network  indicates 
approximately  2,500  trees  are  hauled  out  of  clear  cuts  via  English  River 
Road  every  day  despite  strenuous  objections  from  the  native  community.  The 
English  River  Road  blockade  is  expected  to  continue  for  the  next  few  days, 
signaling  the  beginning  of  a reinvigorated  era  of  roving  blockades  around 
Grassy  Narrows  to  stop  logging  companies  Weyerhaeuser  and  Abitibi  from 
further  logging  without  community  consent. 

The  English  River  blockade  is  the  second  protest  by  the  Grassy  Narrows 
community  in  as  many  weeks  and  the  latest  development  in  a decade  long 
campaign  to  end  logging  without  the  native  community's  consent.  Supporters 
from  Rainforest  Action  Network  are  challenging  the  "environmentally 
friendly"  reputation  of  Timberstrand  products  manufactured  at 
Weyerhaeuser's  Kenora  mill,  most  of  which  supply  the  booming  US  housing 
market . 

Last  Thursday,  Duly  13th,  over  80  supporters  blocked  traffic  on  the 
Transcanada  Flighway.  The  following  day,  Ontario  Provicial  Police  officers 
established  checkpoints  on  Flighway  671,  arresting  9 allegedly  involved  in 
the  protest.  Supporters  criticized  the  OPP  for  jailing  and  interrogating 
people  of  color  including  several  First  Nations  individuals,  while 
Caucasians  among  the  arrestees  were  released  with  a citation.  Hearings  in 
the  case  will  take  place  Sept  18th  in  Kenora. 

"I  grew  up  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  in  the  Boreal  Forest,"  said 
Chrissy  Swain,  one  of  the  blockaders  from  Grassy  Narrows  and  a young 
mother.  "If  the  logging  continues  my  young  children  will  never  be  able  to 
live  their  traditional  culture  and  way  of  life.  Weyerhaeuser  and  Abitibi 
are  annihilating  our  existence  as  indigenous  people  and  the  McGuinty 
government  refuses  to  take  action.  I cannot  accept  this  and  I will  do  what 
it  takes  to  stop  it." 

"The  forest  should  be  protected,"  said  Steve  Fobister,  Councilor  in 
charge  of  Forests  Portfolio  for  the  Grassy  Narrows  Council.  "Whatever 
trees  we  have  left  should  remain  for  our  purposes  and  our  survival  as  a 
people.  For  over  a century  we  have  shared  the  land,  but  Abitibi  and 
Weyerhaeuser  have  abused  our  generosity  for  too  long.  The  Provincial 
government  must  stop  abusing  our  human  rights  by  destroying  the  Boreal 
Forest  that  we  depend  on." 

Grassy  Narrows  community  members  have  filed  official  complaints, 
environmental  assessment  requests,  lawsuits,  and  engaged  in  public  protest 
and  a blockade  of  a logging  road  on  their  territory  - now  in  its  fourth 
year.  Logging  companies  Weyerhaeuser  and  Abitibi  continue  to  use  wood 
clearcut  logged  on  Grassy  Narrows'  traditional  territory  while  the 
McGuinty  Provincial  government  fails  to  address  longstanding  Native  land 
rights  issues  and  a growing  crisis  of  mismanagement  in  the  Boreal  forest  - 
one  of  the  earth's  last  intact  origiinal  forest  ecosystems. 

"Weyerhaeuser  is  destroying  Grassy  Narrows'  ancient  way  of  life  along 
with  the  Boreal  Forest  ecosystem  that  is  vital  to  our  plant's  health, 
while  the  McGuinty  government  fails  to  act  to  resolve  this  crisis,"  said 
David  Sone,  Organizer  for  the  Rainforest  Action  Network's  Old  Growth 


campaign.  "We  stand  proudly  with  the  people  of  Grassy  Narrows  and  will 
continue  to  help  protect  the  Boreal  Forest  and  defend  their  Traditional 
Territory . " 

Last  month,  the  Superior  Court  of  Ontario  ordered  the  province  to  pay 
legal  costs  associated  with  a lawsuit  challenging  clear-cut  logging  on 
Grassy  Narrows'  traditional  lands.  However,  proceedings  for  the  three- 
year  old  legal  action  will  not  be  heard  until  late  2008.  Meanwhile, 
clearcutting  continues  unabated.  In  a recent  submission  to  the  United 
Nations,  Amnesty  International  argued  that  current  logging  on  Grassy 
Narrows'  traditional  land  violates  the  community's  indigenous  rights  to 
self-determination  and  culture  and  fails  to  meet  international  standards 
of  "free  prior  and  informed  consent"  for  development  on  traditional 
Indigenous  lands. 

Copyright  c.  First  Perspective  2006. 

— "RE:  9 More  Arrested  for  Defending  Grassy  Narrows"  

Date:  Friday,  Duly  28,  2006  02:19  pm 
From:  frostyca2000  <frosty@ipermitmail . com> 

Sub j : Boreal  Crisis  Grows  - 

9 More  Arrested  for  Defending  Grassy  Narrows  Traditional  Territory 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Boreal  Crisis  Grows  - 9 More  Arrested  for  Defending  Grassy  Narrows 
Traditional  Territory  from  Clear-cut  Logging 

KENORA,  ON,  Duly  27  /CNW/  - Last  night,  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
officers  arrested  Chrissy  Swain,  member  of  the  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nation, 
and  8 supporters  on  English  River  Road.  The  group  had  been  blocking  trucks 
hauling  logs  to  Weyerhaeuser ' s TrusDoist  mill  in  Kenora  since  Tuesday 
afternoon  to  demand  a moratorium  on  clear  cut  logging  within  the 
community's  Traditional  Territory.  The  nine  were  charged  with  mischief  and 
released  early  this  morning  on  the  condition  that  they  leave  Kenora  within 
24  hours. 

The  arrests  marked  the  first  time  ever  that  a member  of  the  First  Nation 
community  has  been  arrested  for  defending  its  Traditional  Territory  from 
logging. 

"Weyerhaeuser  and  Abitibi  are  destroying  our  people  by  logging  our 
Boreal  Forest,"  said  Chrissy  Swain,  a young  Grassy  Narrows  mother  from  the 
blockade  site.  "We've  been  passive  for  too  long  while  we've  suffered  from 
the  impacts  of  industrial  logging.  Our  people  are  sick  and  we  can't  afford 
to  allow  this  anymore.  We  are  standing  up  to  protect  our  land  and  our 
children's  future." 

The  English  River  blockade  is  the  second  protest  by  the  Grassy  Narrows 
community  in  as  many  weeks  and  the  lat 
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August  12,  2006 
Abenaki  temezowas/cutter  moon 
Klamath  t-hopo/berries  dried  moon 
Algonquin  micheenee  kesos/moon  when  Indian  corn  is  edible 
Western  Cherokee  galohni/end  of  the  fruit  or  drying  up  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 
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--  Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
--  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Rez_Life,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapasa95-En,  Labor-L, 
Iron  Natives  and  Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


People  in  Indian  country  are  still  becoming  aware  of  the  effects  of 
boarding  school  trauma." 

This  is  something  about  our  history  that  is  not  being  talked  about  in 
a way  that  encourages  healing  from  its  intergenerational  trauma." 

Dr.  Eulynda  Toledo-Benalli,  Dine' 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sister! 

The  Lovely  lanet  has  a few  comments  about  the  Indigenous  Summit  at 
Bear  Butte. 


In  this  week's  issue,  the  Summit  of  Indigenous  Nations  at  Bear  Butte 
reports  signing  resolutions  that  urge  the  Pope  and  the  Queen  of  England  to 
rescind  1490s  documents  justifying  (among  other  things)  the  removal  of 
Indian  title  to  their  lands  in  the  US,  Canada  and  South  America. 

While  rescinding  those  documents  can't  undo  the  harm  done  in  the  more 
than  500  years  that  followed  their  signing,  it  can  at  least  remove  the 
pretense  that  there  was  just  cause  to  take  Indian  life,  freedom,  land, 
culture  or  spirituality.  And  it  makes  it  clear  that  continuing  to  pursue 
activities  toward  any  of  those  ends  are  morally  and  legally  unsupportable. 

The  signing  of  the  Mato  Paha  Treaty  of  2006  at  this  Summit  was  a 
significant  step  in  the  movement  toward  indigenous  nation's  sovereignty. 

This  treaty,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  UN,  establishes  a union  between  a 
confederation  of  Sioux  Nations  and  two  additional  neighboring  nations  from 
the  north-central  states,  one  nation  now  residing  in  Oklahoma,  and  a 
confederation  of  indigenous  nations  of  Equador.  Among  the  provisions  are 
agreements  on  a lasting  peace,  and  mutual  trade,  support  and  defense 
provisions . 

This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  news  items  about  our  people  that 
I've  read  in  some  time.  Instead  of  tribes  tearing  their  own  people,  or 
other  tribes  apart  for  crumbs  from  the  "father"  nation's  pie,  the 
participating  nations  are  acting  globally,  joining  as  independent 
sovereignties,  building  alliances  on  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and 
standing  together  against  past  and  future  injustice.  I was  most 
particularly  encouraged  to  see  the  inclusion  of  a non-U. S. -based 
confederation  in  this  group,  and  hope  to  see  more  such  treaties  among  our 
people  in  the  future.  Only  by  standing  together  can  we  hope  to  be  regarded 
with  the  respect  accorded  Nations  in  the  world  community. 


+/// 

lanet  Smith 

owlstar@bellsouth . net 

/*/+ 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

OwlStar  Trading  Post 

+ / * 

* + 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

http://www.owlstar.com 

[Consider  getting  behind  this  appeal  for  assistance  - Gary] 

Date:  Sunday,  August  06,  2006  09:11  pm 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : School  Supplies  & Children's  Clothing  Needed 

Mailing  List:  Rez_Life  <rez_life@yahoogroups . com> 

[Please  circulate  widely  - thank  you] 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children 
August  2006 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  NEEDED 

for  Children  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation 
Greetings, 

It  is  this  time  of  the  year  again  when  children  start  a new 
school  year,  or  go  to  school  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  children  who  are  looking  forward  to  it,  but  do  not  have 
all,  or  any  of  the  needed  supplies. 


You  can  help  them  by  sending  any  of  the  following  items  listed  at 
the  bottom  of  this  request. 

Many  of  the  children  live  under  very  poor  conditions,  so  new 
(or  used  but  as  good  as  new)  clothing/new  backpacks,  shoes  & socks 
for  school  would  also  be  very  much  appreciated. 

The  donated  items  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  reservation, 
where  they  will  be  redistributed  by  our  trusted  contacts  on  the 
reservation,  to  the  children  who  need  support  the  most. 

When  sending  a box,  it  would  be  extremely  useful  and  appreciated 
if  you  could  send  us  a short  email  with  your  name  or  location, 
type  of  items  sent  ("Supplies"  or  "Clothing"),  weight  and  shipping 
date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of  what  is 
sent  to  them.  Our  aim  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches 
the  reservation. 


Please  email  us  for  more  information: 

dodie_finstead@yahoo.com,  thimiakischool@the .forthnet .gr 

For  more  information  about  "Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children", 
please  visit  the  links  below. 

Thank  you  for  encouraging  and  supporting  these  children,  at  such  an 
important  and  special  moment  in  their  young  lives! 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte  & Dodie 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 

List  of  suggested  school  supplies  donations  : 

- Backpacks 

- Pencil  box.  Pencils  #2  , Hand  Held  Pencils  Sharpener  with  2 sizes 
of  holes.  Pocket  Folders,  Glue  Stick(s),  Crayons,  Watercolor  Paint, 
Children's  Markers,  Colored  pencils.  Box  of  Tissues,  Colored  pencils 
boxes  1 , Antibacterial  Soap  Hand  Sanitizer. 

Eraser,  Package  of  Papermate  Erasermate  Pens,  Composition  Notebook, 
Package  of  Index  cards  (3x5)  1 ,12"  Ruler,  5"  Student  Scissors  , 
1-subject  spiral  notebooks.  Compass  with  measuring  guide.  Loose 
leaf  ruled  3 hole  filler  paper,  3-ring  Binder,  Book  Covers/BookSox, 
Package  of  pens  , Erase  Pens,  Pen  (red).  Highlighter,  7"  Scissors, 
Calculator,  POST-IT  NOTES,  Single-subject  Spiral  Notebooks, 

Loose  leaf  ruled  3 hole  filler  paper  ,Wire  bound  weekly  planner. 
School  Drafting  kit.  Tabbed  Dividers,  USB  Flash  Drives  (256MB). 

Please  make  sure  that  all  the  items  are  appropriate  for  children, 
and  new  (or  used  but  in  very  good  condition  - Thank  you!). 


STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
Adult  Children  of  Child  Abuse 

http: //groups .yahoo . com/group/ adult_children_of_child_abuse/ 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
=[This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition 
that  it  is  not  altered  in  any  way]  ================= 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('-')  gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Indigenous  Summit  at  Bear  Butte 
asks  Pope  for  help 

- Tribes  get  ready  for  Rally  March 

- Cobell  Settlement  Bill 
pulled  from  Senate 

- Bush  Admin  asked  for 
delay  in  Cobell  Settlement 
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Indigenous  summit  at  Bear  Butte  asks  Pope  for  help 
By  The  Rapid  City  Journal 
August  6,  2006 

BEAR  BUTTE,  SD  - Tribal  leaders  and  indigenous  rights  groups  will  ask  the 
pope  to  rescind  a 1493  Vatican  document  which  they  believe  paved  the  legal 
road  for  Europeans  to  take  land  from  indigenous  American  people. 

Twenty-three  organizations  and  100  individuals  signed  a resolution 
Thursday  at  the  Summit  of  Indigenous  Nations  at  Bear  Butte.  The  resolution, 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  Vatican  for  review,  targets  the  Papal  Bull  Inter 
Caetera  of  1493,  in  which  Vatican  officials  urged  Christopher  Columbus  to 
convert  indigenous  Americans  to  Catholicism. 

"We  command  you  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience  that,  employing  all  due 
diligence  in  the  premises,  . . . you  should  appoint  to  the  aforesaid 
mainlands  and  islands  worthy.  God-fearing,  learned,  skilled  and 
experienced  men,  in  order  to  instruct  the  aforesaid  inhabitants  and 
residents  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  train  them  in  good  morals,"  reads  the 
1493  document. 

"This  is  going  to  be  history  in  the  making,"  Vic  Camp  announced  before 
the  resolution  and  a separate  treaty  amongst  summit  participants  were 


signed . 

The  resolution  equally  targets  the  Queen  of  England  and  asks  her  to 
rescind  a 1496  Royal  Charter. 

"It  is  with  much  honor  that  I put  my  hand  on  this  instrument/'  Dennis 
Banks  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  said  as  he  signed  the  resolution. 
"It's  at  least  part  of  a solution.  It's  step  one  ...  to  pass  this  moment 
on  to  the  next  generation  so  they  bear  witness  and  we  begin  a new  day." 

Oglala  traditional  chief  Oliver  Red  Cloud  was  the  first  to  sign  Thursday 
afternoon,  followed  by  Floyd  Hand,  an  Oglala  elder  and  treaty  delegate, 
and  then  the  various  indigenous  entities. 

Debra  White  Plume  of  Bring  Back  the  Way,  one  of  the  summit  organizers, 
said  she  experienced  trauma  attending  Catholic  boarding  schools. 

"I'm  really  proud  to  see  (everyone)  stand  up  against  the  people  that 
said  we  weren't  human,"  White  Plume  said.  "We  want  our  spiritual  identity 
left  alone." 

The  resolution  states  that  the  1493  Vatican  document  and  the  1496  Royal 
Charter  "represent  principles  of  religious  intolerance  in  its  moral  and 
legal  implications"  and  served  as  a "doctrine  of  discovery,"  a legal 
foundation  for  the  "extinguishment  of  aboriginal  title  to  Indian  lands  in 
the  United  States." 

"The  doctrine  of  discovery  established  a legal  paradigm  that  has  caused 
crusades  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and  great  harm  and  injury  to 
Indigenous  Peoples  throughout  the  centuries,  including  the  members  of 
Indigenous  Nations  gathered  at  this  Summit,"  reads  a section  of  the 
resolution . 

In  addition,  the  Mato  Paha  Treaty  of  2006  was  signed  Thursday.  That 
document  will  be  forwarded  to  the  United  Nations.  It  recognizes  a union 
among  the  Black  Hills  Sioux  Nation  Treaty  Council,  the  Northern  Arapaho 
Nation,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation,  the  Ponca  Nation  and  the 
Confederation  of  Indigenous  Nationalities  of  Ecuador. 

Through  this  treaty,  the  five  entities  established  peaceful  relations 
among  themselves  "to  maintain  an  effective  and  lasting  peace"  and  other 
goodwill  stances,  including  trade,  support  and  defense. 

According  to  Debra  White  Plume,  the  treaty  will  be  sent  to  the  United 
Nations  in  about  one  month.  Bring  Back  the  Way  will  take  the  lead  and  send 
in  the  treaty.  However,  the  group  "needs  to  package  it  appropriately," 

White  Plume  said.  Attorneys  will  draft  a cover  letter  before  the  treaty  is 
sent.  The  group  expects  the  U.N.  to  keep  the  document  on  file  but  expects 
no  further  action. 

Copyright  c.  1995  - 2006  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribes  Get  Ready  For  Rally  March 
August  1,  2006 

Thousands  of  motorcyclists  are  headed  to  Sturgis  for  the  motorcycle  rally 
that  begins  Monday.  However,  hundreds  of  Native  Americans  are  also 
preparing  for  the  event,  concerned  it's  getting  too  close  to  their  sacred 
site  at  Bear  Butte. 

They've  come  from  all  over  the  nation  and  around  world. 

"We  have  the  Arapaho.  We  have  some  people  from  Ecuador.  We  have  some 
Navajo  and  Dine'  that  came  in  from  Arizona,"  Organizer  Victorio  Camp  said. 

Tribal  members  with  the  same  concerns. 

Camp  said,  "So  we're  trying  to  come  together  to  figure  out  ways  to 
protect  these  sacred  sites... so  no  further  desecration  or  development 
around  sacred  sites." 


It's  called  the  Summit  of  Indigenous  Nations.  More  than  300  people  are 
at  Bear  Butte  to  find  ways  to  protect  the  sacred  site  and  others  and  keep 
businesses  from  building  too  close.  Members  are  also  preparing  for  a march 
in  front  of  bikers  in  town  for  the  Sturgis  Rally. 

Camp  said,  "We're  not  training  to  fight  bikers.  That's  not  the  case.  In 
our  religion  and  culture  the  warriors  also  had  to  be  fit.  It  was  a part  of 
life." 

And  organizers  are  already  finding  support. 

Camp  said,  "Yes  we  do  have  alliances  with  bikers  all  over  the  nation. 
Bikers  are  organizing  and  trying  to  keep  their  clubs  away  from  Sturgis." 

The  demonstration  isn't  aimed  entirely  at  turning  people  away  from  the 
rally,  but  rather  educating  those  who  do  visit. 

Camp  said,  "It's  a unity  effort  definitely.  The  people  are  coming 
together  to  stand  in  solidarity  and  say  no  more  desecration  of  our  sacred 
sites . " 

Supporters  are  also  passing  out  flyers  encouraging  bikers  to  not  ride 
highway  79,  which  goes  past  several  bars  near  the  butte. 

Andy  Harvey 

Copyright  c.  2006  KELOLAND  TV.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Cobell  settlement  bill  pulled  from  Senate  consideration 
August  2,  2006 

Update:  At  the  business  meeting  this  morning.  Sen.  3ohn  McCain  (R-Arizona) 
decided  to  pull  the  bill  after  he  and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota) 
met  with  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  and  Attorney  General  Alberto 
Gonzales  on  Tuesday.  He  said  Kempthorne  and  Gonzales  pledged  to  work  with 
the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  to  resolve  the  Cobell  case.  He  said 
the  committee  will  work  over  the  August  recess  with  the  administration, 
the  Cobell  plaintiffs  and  Indian  Country  to  draft  a bill  that  would 
provide  a comprehensive  settlement  to  Indian  trust  claims. 

An  attorney  for  the  Cobell  trust  fund  lawsuit  feared  a $8  billion 
settlement  to  the  case  was  "dead"  after  Sen.  3ohn  McCain  (R-Arizona) 
pulled  the  bill  from  consideration  on  Tuesday. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  which  McCain  chairs,  was  due  to 
take  up  S.1439,  the  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act,  at  a business  meeting  this 
morning.  But  it  was  abruptly  removed  from  the  agenda  yesterday  afternoon. 

Keith  Harper,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  said  the  delay  --  the 
second  in  the  last  two  weeks  --  has  effectively  put  an  end  to  efforts  to 
settle  the  10-year-old  case.  Lawmakers  are  about  to  go  on  a one-month 
break  later  this  week  and  will  be  consumed  by  the  upcoming  elections  and 
other  urgent  matters  once  they  return. 

"There's  no  time  left  in  the  legislative  calendar,"  Harper  said  in  an 
interview.  "The  bill,  from  our  end,  is  dead." 

McCain  had  told  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  and  the  Bush  administration  last 
month  that  his  trust  reform  package  would  resolve  the  case  for  $8  billion. 
A provision  in  the  bill  was  expected  to  allow  individual  Indians  to 
continue  to  pursue  their  claims  if  they  desire. 

But  lukewarm  reception  from  the  Bush  administration  prompted  McCain  to 
step  back.  Harper  and  two  other  Capitol  Hill  sources  said.  "It's  the 
administration  that  has  the  problem  with  it,  it's  not  the  plaintiffs," 
said  one  Washington,  D.C.,  lawyer. 

Harper  said  it  was  a mistake  for  McCain  to  wait  for  any  sort  of  response 
from  the  Interior  Department  "If  the  administration's  sign  off  is  a 
necessary  precondition  for  the  committee  to  go  forward  on  the  bill,"  he 


said,  "then  we're  going  to  be  waiting  a long  time." 

New  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  has  told  tribal  leaders  across 
the  nation  that  he  wanted  to  settle.  But  senior  officials,  many  of  whom 
have  remained  on  board  even  after  the  departure  of  former  secretary  Gale 
Norton,  have  openly  balked  at  a large  dollar  figure  for  the  case. 

The  officials  include  Him  Cason,  the  associate  deputy  secretary;  David 
Bernhardt,  the  deputy  solicitor;  and  Ross  Swimmer,  the  Special  Trustee  for 
American  Indians.  In  Congressional  testimony  and  public  statements, 
officials  have  said  Indian  beneficiaries  are  owed  a very  small  amount, 
possibly  in  the  low  millions. 

McCain  had  indicated  he  was  going  to  go  forward  whether  or  not  the 
Cobell  plaintiffs  of  Interior  agreed.  When  he  took  over  the  Senate 
committee  in  early  2005,  he  pledged  to  give  the  issue  "one  good  shot." 

"If  it  looks  like  we're  not  getting  anywhere,"  he  said  back  in  March 
2005,  "then  I will  leave  that  task  to  future  Congresses  and  the  courts." 

It's  not  clear  why  McCain  may  have  changed  his  mind.  But  he  will  address 
the  delay  when  the  committee  meets  this  morning.  The  Arizona  Republic 
reported . 

Another  bill  to  recognize  six  Virginia  tribes  was  also  taken  off  the 
agenda.  Three  other  measures,  including  one  to  recognize  the  Lumbee  Tribe 
of  North  Carolina,  will  be  considered  as  originally  scheduled. 

McCain  is  stepping  down  as  chairman  of  the  committee  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  has  drawn  some  criticism  for  focusing  most  of  his  energies  on  the 
lack  Abramoff  scandal  and  Indian  gaming.  About  half  of  the  hearings  he 
called  focused  or  were  related  to  those  topics. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Indian  settlement  delayed  at  administration's  request 
McCain  puts  off  for  month  offer  of  possibly  $8  billion 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
August  3,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - At  the  Bush  administration's  urging.  Sen.  lohn  McCain, 
R-Ariz.,  on  Wednesday  put  off  for  at  least  another  month  a proposal  to 
settle  a 10-year-old  lawsuit  involving  billions  dollars  in  land  lease  and 
mineral  royalties  owed  by  the  government  to  Native  American  landowners. 

McCain,  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  chairman,  had  scheduled 
final  details  of  his  own  plan  for  such  a settlement  to  be  announced  on 
Wednesday,  and  Indian  plaintiffs  said  they  were  told  that  Arizona 
senator's  legislation  would  include  an  $8  billion  offer. 

But  McCain  suddenly  removed  his  bill  Tuesday  from  the  committee's  agenda, 
following  an  unannounced,  private  meeting  with  new  Interior  Secretary  Dirk 
Kempthorne,  and  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales. 

Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  of  North  Dakota,  the  top  Democrat  on  the  Indian 
Affairs  panel,  also  was  at  the  meeting. 

Explaining  his  decision  on  Wednesday,  McCain  said  Kempthorne  and 
Gonzales  had  agreed  to  have  their  staffs  work  with  the  committee  over  the 
Senate's  August  break  on  a "complete  resolution."  The  break  begins  this 
week. 

He  said  the  goal  would  be  to  produce  legislation  that  all  parties  "could 
live  with." 

McCain  also  noted  that  as  early  as  March  2005,  at  his  committee's  first 
hearing  on  the  issue,  "we  made  clear  that  all  parties  had  to  be  committed 
to  reach  the  settlement." 


"There  is  both  an  atmosphere  and  positive  attitude  in  the  administration 
to  find  a settlement  solution/'  Kempthorne  said  in  letters  to  McCain  and 
Dorgan  following  up  on  their  Tuesday  meeting.  The  letters  were  released  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

But  Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfoot  who  filed  the  class-action  lawsuit  in 
1996,  and  her  lawyers  were  calling  the  llth-hour  request  of  McCain  by  the 
Bush  administration  to  hold  off  on  his  bill  "business  as  usual." 

In  a statement.  Cobell  said  the  government  wants  to  keep  stalling  the 
case  in  court. 

The  lawsuit.  Cobell  vs.  Kempthorne,  alleges  that  royalty  payments  that 
the  federal  government  was  supposed  to  keep  track  of  and  distribute  to  as 
many  as  500,000  Indians  and  their  heirs  has  been  mismanaged  for  more  than 
a century  . 

At  least  $100  billion  is  owed  to  Indian  landowners  across  the  nation, 
including  in  Arizona,  Cobell's  lawyers  have  said. 

Despite  the  delay.  Cobell  said  she  and  other  Native  Americans  will 
continue  to  look  to  McCain  to  help  resolve  the  matter  or  they  fear  the 
case  will  linger  in  the  court  system  for  years  longer. 

"If  he  truly  wants  a resolution  and  uses  his  political  power  to  get  one, 
he  can  do  so,"  she  said  of  McCain. 

But  one  of  Cobell's  lawyers,  Keith  Harper,  said,  "Unless  Sen.  McCain 
takes  strong  and  affirmative  steps  and  pushes  this  vigorously,  it  is  dead. 
Reach  the  reporter  at  billy.house@arizonarepublic.com  or  l-(202)-906-8136. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Republic. 
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Editorial 

No  more  delays;  settle  Indian  case 
August  4,  2006 

A century  of  incompetence  and  bureaucratic  racism  in  the  handling  of 
Indian  trust  accounts  by  the  U.S.  government  is  compounded  by  efforts  to 
stall  the  settlement  of  a decade-old  lawsuit. 

Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  brought  a refreshing  commitment  to 
his  new  job  to  end  this  shame,  but,  in  another  delay,  the  former  Idaho 
governor  joined  with  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  to  get  all  of 
August  to  study  settlement  language  in  Senate  Bill  1489.  After  the 
congressional  recess,  two  Republican  senators  can  offer  decisive  help  to 
stay  focused  on  an  equitable  solution.  Sen.  John  McCain  of  Arizona  is 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  and  Sen.  Conrad  Burns  of  Montana 
heads  the  Appropriations  Committee's  subcommittee  on  Interior.  Both  have 
indicated  a desire  to  end  this  mess. 

Spectacular  sums  are  at  stake  with  the  failure  of  Interior's  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Treasury  Department  to  manage  and  account  for 
billions  of  dollars  of  lease  and  royalty  receipts  collected  on  reservation 
lands,  especially  oil  and  gas  leases. 

Two  years  ago,  a special  master  in  the  case  brought  by  Elouise  Cobell 
resigned  in  frustration  because  of  the  Bush  administration's  withholding 
of  information.  For  the  past  10  years,  a conservative,  Reagan-appointed 
federal  judge  sputtered  with  outrage  about  what  the  lawsuit  revealed.  The 
government  successfully  petitioned  to  have  him  reassigned. 

Shameful  government  behavior  crosses  party  lines.  Officials  in  the  Bush 
and  Clinton  administrations  have  been  cited  for  contempt.  In  addition  to  a 
century  of  botched  record  keeping,  the  federal  government  was  caught 
destroying  records. 


The  recent  involvement  of  the  Office  of  Financial  Management  might 
suggest  real  dollar  figures  are  being  crunched.  Settlement  figures  that 
once  topped  $25  billion  now  start  down  around  $8  billion  to  stir  action. 

The  government  cannot  be  allowed  to  escape  this  debacle  on  the  cheap  and 
lump  together  old  grievances.  This  is  about  individuals,  not  tribes, 
cheated  by  officials  with  a fiduciary  duty  to  act  on  their  behalf. 

Settle  this  travesty,  write  big  checks,  and  do  it  with  the  humility  of  a 
penitent  making  amends. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Congressmen  Question  Oil  Windfall 
By  H.  DOSEF  HEBERT 
The  Associated  Press 
August  3,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Two  congressmen  said  Thursday  someone  at  the  Interior 
Department  may  have  deliberately  removed  provisions  from  offshore  drilling 
contracts,  giving  oil  companies  a multibillion-dollar  windfall. 

They  also  said  the  department  has  refused  to  provide  critical  e-mails 
and  documents  that  could  clear  up  the  mystery  over  the  contracts  and 
provisions  that  dictate  how  much  in  royalty  payments  the  companies  must 
pay  the  government  on  the  leases  issued  in  1998-99. 

"We  believe  the  department  may  have  deliberately  withheld  crucial 
information"  that  could  determine  if  the  issue  involves  a deliberate 
action,  complained  Reps.  Tom  Davis,  R-Va.,  and  Darrell  Issa,  R-Calif. 

Davis,  chairman  of  the  House  Government  Reform  Committee,  and  Issa, 
chairman  of  its  investigations  subcommittee,  demanded  in  a letter  to 
Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  that  additional  documents  and  e-mails 
be  provided  concerning  the  1990s  drilling  leases. 

Issa  has  held  several  hearings  on  the  matter,  which  concerns  the  failure 
of  the  department's  Minerals  Management  Service  to  include  a provision  in 
the  1998-99  leases  that  would  have  required  payment  of  royalties  on  oil  or 
gas  taken  if  the  market  price  reached  a certain  point. 

Because  the  provision  was  left  out  of  leases  issued  those  two  years,  the 
leaseholders  have  not  had  to  pay  royalties  and  won't  for  years  to  come, 
although  oil  and  gas  prices  have  soared  well  above  the  royalty  trigger. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that  as  a result  the 
government  has  already  lost  $2  billion  in  royalties  and  stands  to  lose 
another  $8  billion  over  the  life  of  the  leases,  said  Issa. 

Interior  officials  have  told  Issa's  committee  at  two  separate  hearings 
that  they  believe  the  royalty  threshold  provision  - which  had  been  in 
earlier  leases  and  was  again  in  leases  issued  in  2000  and  later  - 
apparently  was  left  out  by  mistake,  but  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
pinpoint  the  reason. 

The  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  also  has  been  investigating 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  leases. 

In  their  letter  to  Kempthorne,  released  Thursday,  the  two  congressmen 
said  two  Interior  Department  officials  had,  in  interviews  with 
subcommittee  staffers,  "made  reference  to  people  who  may  have  ordered  the 
elimination  of  price  thresholds  in  the  (1998-99)  deepwater  leases." 

"That  kind  of  information  is  critical  to  this  investigation,  especially 
since  Interior  officials  have  testified  to  the  contrary,"  Davis  and  Issa 
wrote . 

The  two  Interior  officials,  identified  as  lane  Lyder,  DOI  legislative 


counsel,  and  Lyn  Herdt,  MMS  congressional  liaison,  have  "given  us  the 
impression"  the  department  has  "withheld  critical  information"  from  the 
subcommittee  that  might  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery,  the  congressmen 
continued . 

Neither  Lyder  nor  Herdt  was  available  when  attempts  were  made  to  reach 
them  at  their  offices. 

Interior  Department  spokeswoman  Tina  Kreisher  said  Kempthorne  had  talked 
to  Davis  and  "assured  him  we  will  fully  cooperate"  with  the  congressional 
investigation.  "We  have  followed  all  our  normal  procedures  in  responding 
to  document  requests,"  she  said  in  a statement.  "To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  we  have  been  fully  responsive  and  have  supplied  every  document 
previously  requested." 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  House  subcommittee  are  thousands  of 
e-mails  concerning  deepwater  leases,  said  the  congressmen.  The  subcommittee 
had  received  only  12  such  e-mails  from  the  department,  while  the  IG's 
office  has  indicated  it  was  reviewing  5,000  e-mails  covering  the  same 
period,  they  complained. 

"We  know  there  are  relevant  e-mails  that  we  have  not  had  access  to," 
said  Larry  Brady,  a spokesman  for  Issa's  subcommittee. 
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Agency  blasted  over  housing  delays 
"How  long  are  we  expected  to  wait?" 

CAMP  VERDE  AZ 
August  4,  2006 

In  testimony  before  a congressional  subcommittee  holding  a field  hearing, 
the  chairman  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council  outlined  the 
barriers  to  homeownership  existing  in  Indian  Country. 

One  is  the  continuing  saga  of  tribal  members  waiting  months  and  even 
more  than  a year  for  their  land  Title  Status  Reports,  commonly  known  by 
the  acronym  TSRs,  to  be  processed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
according  to  a recent  survey  of  lenders  conducted  by  the  housing  council. 

There  is  a well-known  deficiency  of  homes  on  reservations-estimated  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  at  200,000-and  homeownership  is  one 
logical  way  of  delivering  this  housing,  council  chairman  Marty  Shuravloff 
told  the  House  Committee  on  Financial  Services  Subcommittee  field  hearing 
in  Camp  Verde,  Arizona. 

The  hearing  was  dubbed:  "Removing  Barriers  to  Homeownership  for  Native 
Americans."  As  part  of  his  testimony,  Shuravloff  cited  the  survey,  which 
reveals  BIA  TSR  delays  are  hurting  homeownership. 

"It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to  homeownership  on  trust 
land  is  the  difficulty  lenders  and  tribes  face  in  securing  clear  title  to 
the  land  from  BIA,"  said  Shuravloff,  who  is  also  executive  director  of  the 
Kodiak  Island  Housing  Authority  in  Alaska.  "Without  a clear,  consistent 
and  effective  system  to  comprehensively  deliver  the  TSRs  in  a timely 
fashion,  homeownership  opportunities  are  being  stymied  or  lost." 

Council  officials  say  they  have  been  told  that  some  major  banking 
institutions  are  abandoning  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department 
Section  184  loan  guarantee  program  for  Native  American  homebuyers, 
possibly  because  of  frustrations  with  obtaining  TSRs. 

BIA  Not  Implementing  MOU  in  a Timely  Manner 

While  a Memorandum  of  Understanding  was  signed  by  the  BIA  jointly  with 
HUD  and  the  Agriculture  Department  approximately  18  months  ago,  some  of 


the  commitments-such  as  an  effort  by  the  BIA  to  process  TSRs  in  30  days- 
apparently  was  not  communicated  to  its  own  personnel,  according  to 
knowledgeable  lenders  that  the  council  queried.  The  very  BIA  personnel  who 
would  be  processing  TSRs  were  unaware  of  its  existence. 

"NAIHC  is  disappointed  with  BIA's  continued  lack  of  compliance  with  this 
MOU,  which  was  a highly  publicized  and  long-desired  breakthrough  in  the 
Indian  housing  arena,"  Shuravloff  said. 

One  bank  surveyed  that  serves  Indian  Country  suggested  that  the  BIA 
return  to  its  previous  procedure  of  offering  informational  TSRs  which, 
while  not  certified,  allowed  banks  to  process  the  mortgage  without  delays. 

"We  urge  BIA  to  immediately  incorporate  the  informational  TSR  into  its 
process  to  prevent  delays  of  6 months  to  a year,"  said  NAIHC  Executive 
Director  Gary  L.  Gordon.  "Lenders  report  that  because  of  BIA  delays. 

Native  American  homebuyers  have  been  forced  to  pay  higher  rates.  This 
makes  homeownership  unnecessarily  costly." 

Tribes  Starting  Title  Plants 

The  lack  of  consistency  among  BIA  local  and  regional  offices  has  led 
tribes  to  try  to  solve  this  problem  themselves  by  opening  their  own  title 
plants:  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Salish  & Kootenai  Tribe  (Montana) 
and  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation  (Washington)  have 
taken  over  the  BIA  function. 

"We  applaud  these  tribes  for  their  self-determination  in  taking  control 
of  the  process  themselves,"  said  Gordon.  "However,  we  know  not  all  tribes 
have  the  resources  or  economies  to  offer  such  services  cost-effectively, 
so  we  look  to  BIA  to  solve  the  processing  problems." 

Housing  Insurance  Difficult  to  Obtain 

Another  challenge  facing  many  rural  tribal  members  in  Indian  areas  is 
the  lack  of  adequate  insurance  that  is  required  for  a home  mortgage.  For 
years,  housing  insurance  in  Native  communities  has  been  provided  largely 
by  AMERIND,  a Federally  chartered,  not-for-profit  tribal  risk  pool  that 
provides  insurance  only  to  tribal  members  in  Indian  Country.  Increasingly, 
Native  American  Housing  Block  Grant  funds  and  home  loan  guarantees  made 
under  HUD's  Section  184  are  being  used  to  finance  homes  in  Indian  service 
areas  but  outside  of  Indian  Country.  With  few  if  any  private  insurance 
providers  willing  to  insure  Indian  homes,  and  AMERIND  blocked  from  doing 
so,  many  of  Indian  families  are  being  prevented  from  acquiring  mortgage 
loans . 

One  major  focus  of  NAIHC  training  and  technical  assistance  has  been  to 
help  tribes  promote  homeownership,  particularly  on  reservations.  NAIHC' s 
nationally  recognized  homebuyer  education  program,  "Pathways  Home,"  trains 
hundreds  of  tribal  housing  staff  each  year,  who  then  provide  counseling 
for  their  own  tribal  communities.  NAIHC  offers  training  on  the  mortgage 
process  at  our  Annual  Convention,  Legal  Symposium  and  a new  conference, 
"Planning  for  Homeownership  Projects."  NAIHC  also  works  with  private 
lenders  to  break  down  barriers  to  homeownership  via  its  Mortgage 
Partnership  Committee. 

"There  is  a good  reason  that  NAIHC  focuses  many  resources  on  promoting 
homeownership,"  said  Shuravloff.  "It  is  because  the  rate  of  homeownership 
on  the  reservation  still  lags  at  33%,  or  half  that  of  the  U.S.  population 
in  general.  While  our  membership  is  still  aspiring  to  levels  of 
homeownership  that  are  typical  of  mainstream  America,  how  long  are  we 
expected  to  wait?" 
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Carl  Artman,  Oneida,  named  assistant  secretary 
August  2,  2006 

A lawyer  and  former  lobbyist  with  experience  in  tribal  matters  and 
connections  to  the  Republican  party  was  nominated  as  the  assistant 
secretary  for  Indian  affairs  on  Tuesday. 

Carl  3.  Artman,  a member  of  the  Oneida  Nation  of  Wisconsin,  already 
works  at  the  Interior  Department.  For  the  past  several  months,  he's  been 
providing  legal  advice  on  Indian  issues  within  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

More  recently,  Artman  served  as  chief  counsel  to  the  Oneida  Nation, 
where  he  dealt  with  land-into-trust , land  claims,  gaming,  taxation  and 
other  hot  issues.  In  the  mid-1990s,  he  also  represented  the  tribe  as  its 
lobbyist  in  Washington,  D.C. 

And  like  his  predecessor,  the  famed  entrepreneur  Dave  Anderson,  the  new 
nominee  has  a background  in  business  as  well.  Since  the  1990s,  he  has 
served  as  a top  executive  for  companies  in  the  telecommunications  and 
technology  fields. 

"We're  excited  that  another  Oneida  has  been  appointed  to  a top  position 
in  the  nation,"  said  Bobbi  Webster,  the  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  tribe.  "It  speaks  to  the  high  aspirations  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Oneida  Nation  of  Wisconsin." 

With  a deep  background  in  tribal  issues  on  his  side,  Artman  has  ties  to 
the  Republican  party  and  the  Bush  administration.  In  2002,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Bush  to  serve  on  the  White  House  Advisory  Board  on 
Tribal  Colleges  and  Universities. 

In  2004,  he  sat  on  the  Wisconsin  steering  committee  for  the  Bush-Cheney 
campaign.  And  in  the  1990s,  he  served  as  legislative  counsel  to  Rep. 

Michael  Oxley  (R-Ohio),  who  is  retiring  after  25  years  in  Congress. 

Artman  now  must  fill  the  void  that  left  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
without  a leader  for  nearly  18  months.  Anderson,  who  was  also  from 
Wisconsin,  resigned  in  February  2005  after  his  unconventional  ideas  to 
transform  the  agency  failed  to  gain  traction  among  senior  aides. 

A different,  yet  equally  daunting,  problem  faces  Artman.  In  just  the 
past  couple  of  years,  the  lack  Abramoff  tribal  lobbying  scandal  and 
controversies  associated  with  the  rapidly  expanding  $23  billion  Indian 
gaming  industry  have  dramatically  altered  the  political  atmosphere. 

Artman  was  personally  affected  by  the  change  in  climate  when  Rep.  Mark 
Green,  a Republican  from  Wisconsin  who  is  running  for  state  governor, 
returned  his  $200  donation  earlier  this  year.  Green  didn't  want  to  be 
associated  with  gaming  interests  due  to  controversies  surrounding  tribal- 
state  compacts  in  the  state. 

During  the  1990s,  Artman  was  tangentially  involved  with  what  was  then 
the  biggest  Indian  gaming  scandal:  an  off -reservation  casino  in  Wisconsin. 
As  the  Oneida  Nation's  lobbyist,  Artman  was  mentioned  in  a Congressional 
investigation  as  working  with  other  tribes  to  defeat  the  proposed  gaming 
facility. 

Pending  Senate  confirmation,  Artman  will  land  in  the  hot  seat  once  again 
although  his  nomination  presents  a scheduling  issue.  Congress  is  about  to 
break  for  a one-month  recess,  putting  off  consideration  by  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

"We  look  forward  to  a rapid  confirmation  and  are  anxious  to  get  Carl  on 
board,"  said  Nedra  Darling,  a spokesperson  for  the  BIA.  "We  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  and  working  together  for  Indian  Country." 
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Feds  to  replace  Subsistence  Board  chairman 
By  SCOTT  CHRISTIANSEN 
Mirror  Writer 
Duly  31,  2006 

The  secretaries  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  dismissed  the  chairman  of  the  federal  Subsistence  Board 
earlier  this  month.  Board  meetings  - including  one  in  September  to  gather 
public  comment  on  Kodiak's  recently  announced  designation  as  non-rural  - 
are  continuing  as  scheduled  a department  of  Interior  spokesperson  said. 

The  secretaries  dismissed  Mitch  Demientieff,  an  Alaska  Native  from 
Nenana  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  six-person  board  since  the  early 
1990s.  Subsistence  activists  in  Kodiak  say  Demientieff  will  be  missed. 

"He  understood  the  lifestyle  and  circumstances  in  a rural  area  and  he 
actively  engaged  in  subsistence/'  said  Rebecca  Skinner,  natural  resources 
director  of  the  Sun'aq  Tribe  of  Kodiak. 

Skinner  is  also  a member  of  Kodiak  Rural  Roundtable,  a group  of 
subsistence  activists  organized  to  try  and  preserve  the  rural  status 
Kodiak  City  and  neighborhoods  on  the  Kodiak  road  system.  Skinner  said  the 
Kodiak  group  hopes  someone  with  a similar  background  will  be  appointed  to 
replace  Demientieff. 

The  federal  Subsistence  Board  recently  adopted  a preliminary  finding 
that  designates  much  of  Kodiak's  road  system  non-rural,  which  would  take 
away  subsistence  rights  for  people  who  live  there.  A final  decision  is 
expected  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Demientieff  was  brought  to  the  Subsistence  Board  post  by  Bruce  Babbitt, 
secretary  of  Interior  under  President  Clinton. 

"It  is  very  seldom  in  the  federal  system  that  people  stay  on  for  long 
periods  of  time, " said  Drue  Pearce,  senior  adviser  for  Alaska  affairs  to 
Secretary  of  Interior  Dirk  Kempthorne. 

Kempthorne  himself  is  a new  appointee,  he  replaced  Gayle  Norton  at 
Interior  in  May. 

Pearce  said  there  is  no  connection  between  Demientieff ' s dismissal  and 
the  recent  shuffle  at  Interior's  top  post.  The  Subsistence  Board  is 
reviewed,  "on  a regular  cycle,"  she  said. 

The  board's  other  five  seats  are  appointed  from  federal  agencies  - the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  U.S.  Forest  Service  - each 
with  a land  management  role  in  Alaska. 

Pearce  said  Kempthorne  will  be  ready  to  announce  a new  Subsistence  Board 
chair  by  the  end  of  August.  In  the  meantime,  Ron  McCoy,  the  staff 
coordinator  at  the  Interior's  Alaska  office  will  serve  as  interim  chair. 

"Ron  (McCoy)  is  fully  able  to  act,  but  more  importantly,  we  have  a new 
chairman  on  the  way,"  Pearce  said. 

Kempthorne  and  USDA  secretary  Mike  Dohanns  plan  to  name  another  Alaska 
Native  to  the  post,  Pearce  said. 

"The  secretaries  have  someone  in  mind,  although  they  are  also  open  to 
suggestion,"  she  said. 

A meeting  of  the  Subsistence  Board  in  Kodiak  will  be  held  in  September 
at  which  the  board  will  take  public  comment  on  Kodiak's  non-rural 
designation . 

In  Dune,  Demientieff  visited  Kodiak  and  called  the  September  meetings 
the  most  important  for  Kodiak. 

Subsistence  staff  members  have  not  yet  set  dates  for  the  September 
meetings . 

One  meeting  date  in  Kodiak  is  firm,  according  to  the  Subsistence  Board's 
Web  site.  On  Sept.  21  and  22,  the  Kodiak/Aleutians  Subsistence  Regional 
Advisory  Council  meets  in  Kodiak.  The  advisory  council  does  not  set  policy, 
but  is  one  of  several  regional  advisory  councils  that  report  to  the  board. 
Mirror  writer  Scott  Christiansen  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  schristiansen@kodiakdailymirror . com . 
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Tribes  Demonstrate  For  Klamath  River  Dam  Demolition 
Oregon  Public  Broadcasting 
By  Kristian  Foden-Vencil 
August  3,  2006 

PORTLAND,  OR  2006-08-02  Several  Indian  tribes  from  the  Oregon-California 
border  marched  through  Portland  Wednesday  to  call  for  the  demolition  of 
four  dams  along  the  Klamath  River.  As  Kristian  Foden-Vencil  reports, 
contrary  to  the  outcome  of  many  such  marches,  they  got  more  than  the  usual 
brush-off  from  authorities. 

(Sound  of  demonstrators  singing.) 

About  150  members  of  the  Yurock,  Karuck,  Hoopa,  and  Klamath  tribes  began 
their  demonstration  with  prayers  and  a song.  Ronnie  Reed,  a ceremonial 
dip-net  fisherman  at  Ishi  Pishi  Falls,  says  they're  here  to  push 
Pacificorp  into  taking  the  Iron  Gate,  Copco,  and  DC  Boyles  dams  down  so 
salmon,  steelhead,  and  coho  can  once  again  reach  350  miles  of  spawning 
habitat . 

Ronnie  Reed:  "Last  year  we  caught  less  than  200  fish  at  our  fishery.  I 

represent  the  Karuck  Tribe  of  California  and  we  have  over  3,400  tribal 

members,  so  catching  less  than  200  fish  at  our  fishery  is  an  absolute 

problem,  it's  a travesty,  not  only  to  our  tribal  members'  health,  but  also 

it's  our  way  of  life." 

Reed  says  The  Karuck  have  only  had  access  to  modern  foods  for  a few 
generations,  since  1850. 

Ronnie  Reed:  "Tribal  members  have  a shock  to  your  body  when  all  of  a 
sudden  you  have  all  these  foreign  foods  coming  into  our  system,  and 
genetically  I don't  believe  our  system  can  handle  it.  And  so  when  we  have 
all  these  starch-rich  coming  into  our  system  --  it  contributes  to  diabetes, 
obesity,  hypertension,  all  these  huge  issues  out  there  that  are 
astronomical,  four  or  five  times  the  national  average  for  tribal  members." 

He  says  members  of  the  tribe  miss  being  able  to  fish  for  salmon,  hunt 
for  deer  and  enjoy  the  land  as  "The  Creator"  intended. 

(Sound  of  chanting.) 

At  the  march,  hundreds  of  people  carry  signs  reading  "First  the  Buffalo, 
Now  the  Salmon,"  and  "Don't  Dam  our  Future." 

Reed  burns  ceremonial  angelica  root  and  several  female  elders  sport 
large  blue  tattoos  on  their  chins. 

(Sound  of  chanting.) 

The  four  dams  were  built  between  1917  and  1962,  but  they're  not  large, 
compared  to  Bonneville  or  The  Dalles.  One  is  simply  a pile  of  earth  and 
rock.  None  have  fish  ladders. 

The  dams  have  generated  a lot  of  interest,  however,  as  they're  up  for 
relicensing  --  a complex  federal  process  that  can  force  owners  to  install 
expensive  new  equipment,  like  fish  ladders.  And  environmentalist  Stormy 
Stotts  says  this  is  the  time  for  action.  That's  why  she  drove  to  Portland 
for  the  rally  from  the  Klamath  Basin. 

Stormy  Stotts:  "This  is  the  first  time  in  50  years  that  they've  come  up 
for  relicensing,  so  it's  really  the  chance  of  a lot  of  people's  lifetime 
to  have  the  opportunity  for  them  to  come  down." 

The  tribes  say  that  in  purely  financial  terms,  putting  in  new  fish 
ladders  would  cost  twice  as  much  as  tearing  the  dams  down. 

The  figures  are  not  lost  on  PacifiCorp,  whose  president  responded  to 
news  of  the  demonstration  by  saying,  "We  are  not  opposed  to  dam  removal." 

Craig  Tucker,  a member  of  the  Karuk  tribe,  says  that's  new. 

Craig  Tucker:  "We're  looking  at  it  with  guarded  optimism,  we're  going  to 
have  to  have  some  action  to  go  behind  those  words.  But  we  think  this  could 


happen.  It  could  be  the  most  visionary  river  restoration  effort  in 
American  history  when  it  does  happen." 

For  years  PacifiCorp  has  been  in  negotiations  with  tribes,  commercial 
fishers,  the  states,  and  Klamath  basin  farmers,  to  try  and  reach  a 
compromise  on  what  to  do  about  the  dams. 

Company  spokesman  Dave  Kvamme  says  there  is  now  a new  company  president 
and  he'd  much  rather  reach  some  kind  of  settlement  than  fight  what  he 
calls  "the  Byzantine  federal  regulatory  process." 

Dave  Kvamme:  "If  we  can  find  a settlement  that  includes  dam  removal  and 
addresses  our  customer  needs  and  property  rights,  we're  willing  to  go 
there.  That  said,  we've  been  in  settlement  talks  for  a long  time  and  we've 
always  had  dam  removal  as  one  of  the  potential  outcomes  in  these  talks." 

The  tribes  says  it's  now  up  to  the  feds  and  Governors  Kulongoski  and 
Schwartzenegger  to  put  together  a package  that  allows  PacifiCorp  to  make 
enough  money  --  on  a new  wind  farm,  say  --to  justify  removing  the  dams. 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  has  set  a 2007  deadline  for 
relicensing  the  dams.  But  it  does  have  the  power  to  push  that  deadline 
back  if  the  tribes,  irrigators,  fishermen,  and  the  governors  are  still  in 
negotiation . 
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Ramapoughs  collect  on  promise 

The  Record 

By  CAROLYN  SALAZAR 

STAFF  WRITER 

August  2,  2006 

Governor  Corzine  plans  to  create  a special  commission  to  study  Native 
American  issues  in  the  state  following  the  racially  tense  shooting  of  a 
Ramapough  Lenape  Indian  four  months  ago,  tribal  leaders  said  Tuesday. 

Corzine  will  sign  an  executive  order  creating  the  commission  as  early  as 
this  week,  said  tribal  leader  Anthony  Van  Dunk. 

A spokesman  for  the  governor,  Anthony  Coley,  would  not  confirm  the 
report  Tuesday. 

The  order  follows  a series  of  meetings  between  the  tribal  leaders  and 
Corzine  after  the  April  1 shooting  of  Emil  Mann. 

Mann  died  from  two  gunshot  wounds  during  a confrontation  between  tribe 
members  and  park  police  officers  in  a wooded  section  of  Mahwah  near  Stagg 
Hill. 

The  shooting  inflamed  tensions  between  tribal  members  and  law 
enforcement  authorities.  The  Ramapoughs  have  said  they  were  targeted  by 
police  while  they  were  peacefully  picnicking  in  the  woods. 

Corzine,  along  with  state  Attorney  General  Zulima  Farber  and  state 
Environmental  Protection  Commissioner  Lisa  lackson,  met  with  tribal 
leaders  in  late  April  to  discuss  their  concerns. 

By  creating  the  commission.  Van  Dunk  said,  Corzine  is  delivering  on  a 
promise  from  the  talks. 

"The  governor  obviously  sees  that  something  needs  to  be  done,"  he  said. 

Park  Police  Officer  Chad  Walder,  who  shot  Mann,  has  not  been  charged  in 
the  shooting.  His  lawyer,  Robert  Galantucci,  has  said  he  was  acting  in 
self-defense. 

Van  Dunk  said  he  is  unsure  what  the  intent  of  the  commission  will  be, 
but  he  is  certain  it  will  not  look  into  the  Mahwah  shooting.  He  speculated 
that  it  might  consider  ways  to  foster  better  communication  between  law 


enforcement  officials  and  the  Native  American  community. 

Still  uncertain  is  whether  the  commission  will  examine  state  recognition 
of  the  Ramapoughs,  a source  of  tension  between  tribal  members  and 
government  officials.  The  Ramapoughs  have  been  fighting  for  state  and 
federal  tribal  designation  for  decades. 
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Tribes  gird  for  fight  over  power  lines 
By  HESSE  HARLAN  ALDERMAN 
Associated  Press  writer 
August  1,  2006 

BOISE,  Idaho  - When  Marci  Bailey's  relatives  signed  an  agreement  with 
Washington  Water  Power  50  years  ago  to  string  utility  lines  across  an 
allotment  of  Nez  Perce  tribal  land,  one  family  member  signed  the  contract 
with  a black  thumbprint  because  he  didn't  know  how  to  write. 

Bailey  said  she  recently  discovered  in  documents  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  that  the  50-year  right  of  way  deal  paid  $50  for  wires  that 
crisscross  land  shared  by  nine  Nez  Perce  allotees  in  Kamiah. 

When  the  deal  expired,  a BIA  appraisal  valued  the  right  of  way  at 
$198,000,  she  said.  Instead  of  accepting  a new  agreement  with  the  company 
now  Avista  Corp.  in  Spokane,  Wash.  - she  sued,  saying  that  figure 
shortchanges  tribal  members  for  years  of  "trespass"  and  "underpayment." 

"It's  not  about  money,"  Bailey  said.  "It's  about  trespass  on  our  land, 
about  how  our  ancestors  got  taken  advantage  of." 

The  case,  which  also  names  Qwest,  Clearwater  Power  and  others,  was 
recently  bounced  from  U.S.  District  Court  in  Coeur  d'Alene  to  tribal  court 

Bailey's  attorney,  Thomas  H.  Nelson  of  Portland,  Ore.,  said  there  is  a 
long  history  of  utility  companies  exploiting  the  complex  regulatory 
framework  and  legacy  of  mismanagement  at  the  BIA.  The  result  has  been 
decades  of  underpayment  to  Indians,  at  a loss  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
in  some  cases,  outright  trespass  on  reservation  lands,  he  said. 

"Everywhere  I look  there  are  violations.  All  you  have  to  do  is  scratch 
the  surface,"  he  said.  "If  we  win,  this  will  be  a strong  reinvigoration  of 
Indian  rights  to  manage  their  own  lands." 

Representatives  from  the  BIA  did  not  return  telephone  calls  from  The 
Associated  Press. 

Across  the  western  United  States  and  in  Congress,  financial  squabbles 
are  unfolding  over  thousands  of  miles  of  telecommunications  wire,  power 
lines  and  natural  gas  pipelines  on  Indian  lands. 

The  Navajo  Nation,  which  stretches  across  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and 
part  of  southeastern  Utah,  is  embroiled  in  a dispute  with  Houston-based  El 
Paso  Corp.  over  900  miles  of  pipeline  that  carry  natural  gas  to  California 

Navajo  President  Hoe  Shirley  Hr.  wants  $440  million  for  a 20-year  right 
of  way  contract,  but  negotiations  are  stalled. 

"The  philosophy  of  our  resources  committee  is  to  not  be  shortchanged  by 
anyone,"  said  George  Hardeen,  a spokesman  for  Shirley.  "And  sometimes  that 
has  worked  to  our  detriment,  like  fewer  companies  paying  to  come  in  and 
build  cell  phone  towers." 

Still,  a federal  investigator  probing  utility  lines  on  the  sprawling 
reservation  found  that  individual  Navajo  allotees  receive  right  of  way 
payments  far  lower  than  non-Indian  landowners.  The  report  came  as  part  of 
an  ongoing  class-action  suit  that  claims  the  BIA  has  mishandled  more  than 
$100  billion  in  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  royalties  owned  by  Indians. 


To  address  the  disputes,  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005  calls  on  several 
agencies  to  study  the  issue.  The  so-called  "1813  study"  will  also  propose 
guidelines  to  ensure  fair  payment  for  rights  of  way  on  tribal  land. 

David  Meyer,  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  would  not  disclose  any 
findings  of  the  study,  which  was  slated  for  release  on  Aug.  7,  but  has 
been  delayed  indefinitely. 

Avista  Power,  which  along  with  dozens  of  tribes  and  energy  companies 
offered  comments  to  the  committee  drafting  the  1813  study,  aims  to  provide 
fair  compensation  to  individual  tribal  members  whose  lands  are  allotted 
and  managed  by  the  BIA,  said  spokeswoman  Jessie  Wuerst. 

On  Idaho's  Nez  Perce  reservation,  and  others,  the  company  is  hampered  by 
a backlog  of  right  of  way  appraisals,  which  are  approved  by  the  BIA,  and 
by  the  layers  of  bureaucracy  involved  in  business  dealings  on  Indian  lands, 
she  said. 

"It's  always  our  goal  to  have  this  settled  in  a way  that  is  fair  to 
everyone  involved,"  she  said  of  the  lawsuits  in  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Court. 

"We  want  to  be  fair  and  we  want  to  be  amicable." 

Margaret  Schaff,  an  energy  adviser  to  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the 
Northwest,  a group  of  57  tribes  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Alaska  and  California,  said  utility  company  underpayments  and  trespasses 
are  likely  widespread. 

Across  the  country,  Schaff  only  knows  of  three  tribes  that  have 
spearheaded  a complete  inventory  and  financial  assessment  of  all  utility 
lines . 

One  of  those  tribes,  the  Yakima  Nation  in  Washington  state,  found 
numerous  trespasses  on  their  rights  of  way,  including  power  lines  and 
electrical  substations,  Schaff  said. 

"In  some  cases  tribes  are  being  much  more  active  in  this,  but  many  of 
these  things  happened  years  and  years  ago,"  she  said.  "It's  complex." 
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The  forgotten  homeland 
By  CYNDY  COLE 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
August  6,  2006 

West  of  the  divide  between  Hopi  and  Navajo  lands,  thousands  of  Navajos 
have  lived  for  four  decades  involuntarily  cut  off  from  power,  running 
water  and  newly  built  homes. 

They  sleep  two  and  three  families  to  a house,  on  average,  in  hogans, 
shacks  and  travel  trailers.  More  than  two-thirds  of  these  homes  lack 
running  water  and  plumbing.  Seventy-four  percent  have  been  deemed  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  according  to  congressional  testimony. 

This  is  the  land  where  a 40-year-old  administrative  order  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  prohibits  even  minor  home  repairs,  all  new 
construction  and  other  modernization  because  of  a land  dispute  that's  said 
to  be  near  resolution  now. 

The  Hopi  Tribe  and  Navajo  Nation  President  Joe  Shirley  Jr.  have  each 
said  they're  close  to  a solution  that  would  allow  members  of  each  tribe 
unfettered  access  to  sacred  sites  and  eagle  gathering,  a main  point  of 
contention.  Meanwhile,  the  Hopi  government  has  been  granting  Navajos  more 
exceptions,  allowing  them  to  build  here  and  there. 

If  the  conflict  were  resolved,  building  and  repairs  would  be  allowed 
across  the  land. 

But  even  if  the  breakthrough  comes  this  year,  it  would  take  stupendous 
amounts  of  money,  work  and  political  support  to  lift  the  people  living 


here  out  of  poverty  and  given  them  access  to  amenities  most  other  U.S. 
citizens  take  for  granted. 


NO  POWER,  LITTLE  TO  EAT 

Lindy  Kelly  shares  a house  with  her  mother,  father  and  her  two  children 
in  the  same  place  she  grew  up,  about  10  miles  west-northwest  of  Tuba  City 
off  a very  rough  dirt  track. 

There's  no  power  or  running  water  and  there's  not  always  enough  to  eat. 

A fresh  sheepskin  hangs  to  dry  on  a pole  near  her  house. 

A brown  and  dappled  colt  munches  hay  in  a pen  made  of  shipping  pallets. 

Kelly's  reddened  eyes  and  flour-covered  hands  show  no  end  to  the  daily 
chores  of  chasing  cattle  on  foot,  feeding  children,  taking  care  of  one 
ailing  parent  and  hauling  water. 

"There's  not  a single  day  that  I just  sit  down,"  she  says. 

She'll  be  up  at  2 a.m.  the  next  day  loading  cattle  into  a truck  for 
auction  out  of  state  so  she  can  buy  her  kids,  ages  5 and  7,  some  school 
clothes . 

Except  for  one  moment  when  her  parents  got  their  house  in  1992,  the 
prohibition  on  development  named  after  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Commissioner  Robert  Bennett  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  since  before 
Kelly  and  her  children  were  born,  called  the  Bennett  Freeze. 

"I  was  trying  to  get  a house  for  me  and  the  kids,  but..."  Kelly  just 
stops  speaking. 

But  the  waiting  list  for  tribe-provided  housing  in  Tuba  City  was  years 
long. 

And  she  can't  get  the  clearance  she'd  need  to  build  here  on  her  family's 
traditional  grazing  land,  due  to  the  freeze. 

No  school  bus  could  make  it  out  here  where  horses  roam  wild  across  sand 
dunes  and  slickrock. 

The  road  is  so  rough  that  the  riders  heads  knock  against  car  windows. 

So  Kelly  spends  four  hours  a day  during  the  school  year  driving  the 
children  to  and  from  school  in  Tuba  City  and  returning  home  to  her  other 
duties,  just  as  her  mom  did  for  her. 

Looking  to  their  future  and  a lifting  of  the  freeze,  she'd  like  a new 
house,  running  water  and  maybe  a computer  for  the  kids'  schoolwork  if  they 
get  electricity. 

But  all  her  money  goes  to  gasoline,  food  and  the  children,  she  says. 
'THEY  WON'T  LET  US  REPAIR' 

Albina  Kanaswood,  94,  moved  into  Tuba  City  about  13  years  ago  when  her 
husband  needed  doctors  nearby  and  running  water  to  wash  diabetes-related 
wounds . 

It  can  easily  be  110  degrees  out  here  in  the  summer  and  Kanaswood  has 
health  problems  of  her  own. 

Looking  at  the  small  wood  hogan  she  lived  in  for  more  than  30  years,  the 
tar  paper  protecting  the  wood  has  been  mostly  ripped  away  in  the  wind.  A 
piece  of  particle  board  lies  against  the  padlocked  door. 

"All  tore  up,"  she  mutters.  "They  won't  let  us  repair." 

Kanaswood  can  point  to  her  mother  and  grandmother's  unmarked  burial 
sites  under  the  orange  sand  and  knee-high  brush  and  name  the  sandstone 
rock  formations  all  along  the  drive  to  her  former  house. 

She  was  taken  from  here  and  sent  to  boarding  school,  but  she  found  her 
way  home  eventually. 

This  is  where  the  eagles  used  to  land  and  take  away  her  prayers  in  the 
night . 

Asked  if  she'd  like  to  come  home,  Kanaswood  opens  her  mouth  wide  and 
wrinkles  her  face  incredulously. 

"Of  course,"  her  daughter,  Priscilla,  says. 

"My  parents  and  us,  we  couldn't  stay  out  there  because  we  couldn't 
improve  our  hogans  or  our  corrals  or  anything,"  Priscilla  says.  "We  don't 
know  whether  we  can  ever  go  home  again." 

Cyndy  Cole  can  be  reached  at  913-8607  or  at  ccole@azdailysun.com. 

Even  end  of  Bennett  Freeze  controversial 

The  Bennett  Freeze  once  covered  9 percent  of  the  Navajo  Nation  and 


affected  8,000  residents.  It's  since  been  repealed  across  half  that  area. 

A patchwork  of  lands  around  Coppermine,  Cameron,  Tolani  Lake,  Tonalea 
and  the  Gap  are  still  affected. 

There's  still  a $33  million  backlog  of  water  and  wastewater  projects  on 
the  back  burner  and  no  telephone  service  for  90  percent  of  households. 

Road  maintenance  is  far  enough  behind  that  even  if  the  Navajo  Nation 
dedicated  its  entire  construction  budget  just  to  this  area  it  would  take 
two  or  three  years  to  catch  up. 

The  prohibition  on  construction  extends  to  schools,  businesses,  chapter 
houses  and  health  centers. 

People  living  here  are  also  among  the  poorest  on  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
the  United  States,  relying  largely  on  subsistence  ranching  that's  been 
limited  by  drought. 

Unemployment  hovers  around  75  percent  and  the  average  annual  income  is 
only  about  a quarter  of  what  Native  Americans  typically  make  nationwide, 
according  to  U.S.  Census  data. 

The  Bennett  Freeze  was  partly  the  result  of  an  1882  presidential  order 
that  established  a reservation  for  Hopis  and  "such  other  Indians  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon,"  ignoring  who 
lived  where. 

By  1966,  when  the  boundaries  of  each  tribe's  land  was  still  in  dispute, 
Bennett's  order  was  intended  to  cause  such  hardships  on  both  sides  that 
the  tribes  would  find  a way  to  settle  disagreements  quickly. 

The  current  solution  proposes  no  land  change  hands,  that  access  to 
religious  sites  be  granted  on  both  sides  and  that  no  one  is  removed  from 
their  homes,  said  Roman  Bitsuie,  executive  director  of  the  Navajo-Hopi 
Land  Commission  Office. 

"I  think  it's  in  the  best  interest  of  everybody  to  settle  this  issue  and 
lift  the  freeze, " he  said 

Still,  the  proposed  deal  is  somewhat  secret,  generating  one  lawsuit  so 
far . 

There  have  been  meetings  in  chapter  houses  to  verbally  explain  the 
proposal  but  the  Navajo  Nation  isn't  releasing  all  of  the  related 
documents.  Some  identify  sacred  sites. 

--Cyndy  Cole 
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Lumbee  bill  heads  to  Senate  with  N.C.  support 
August  3,  2006 

Barbara  Barrett,  Todd  Silberman  and  Bill  Krueger,  Staff  Writers 

The  Lumbee  tribe  of  Robeson  County  took  another  step  toward  full  federal 
recognition  Wednesday  when  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  passed,  on 
a voice  vote,  a bill  to  help  the  tribe. 

Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole,  a Salisbury  Republican,  sponsored  the  bill.  It 
would  allow  the  Lumbees  to  receive  millions  of  dollars  in  federal 
assistance  for  housing,  health  care  and  education. 

The  Lumbees,  based  in  Pembroke  near  the  South  Carolina  line,  have  been 
seeking  recognition  for  decades.  The  American  Indian  tribe  is  considered 
the  largest  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  about  50,000  members. 

But  some  other  tribes,  including  the  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokee, 
oppose  recognition  of  the  Lumbees.  They  dispute  the  Lumbees'  heritage  and 
fear  the  tribe  could  take  limited  federal  dollars. 

"The  Lumbees  have  patiently  waited  for  more  than  a century  for  full 
federal  recognition  and  the  benefits  that  accompany  that  recognition," 


Dole  said  in  a statement.  "I  commend  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  for 
understanding  that  this  is  an  issue  of  fairness  and  approving  this 
legislation . " 

Sen.  Richard  Burr,  who  is  on  the  committee,  is  among  the  bill's 
supporters . 

"This  is  an  issue  of  fairness,"  said  Burr,  a Winston-Salem  Republican. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate,  though  its  chances  are  unknown. 

Senate  procedures  allow  such  a bill  to  be  blocked  by  any  senator.  The 
Lumbee  bill  passed  the  Senate  committee  last  Congress  but  was  opposed  by 
senators  with  strong  tribal  constituencies  opposed  to  Lumbee  recognition. 

"Senator  Dole  recognizes  there  are  some  members  who  have  concerns  about 
the  bill,  and  she'll  reach  out  to  members  to  see  if  their  concerns  can  be 
addressed,"  said  Katie  Norman,  Dole's  spokeswoman. 
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Bill  gives  funds  to  S.D.  tribes 
August  3,  2006 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  approved  two  bills 
Wednesday  that  would  compensate  South  Dakota  tribes  for  land  lost  to 
government  water  projects  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Legislation  sponsored  by  Sen.  3ohn  Thune,  R-S.D.,  would  increase 
payments  to  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Sioux  tribes  for  land  lost 
during  the  construction  of  the  Fort  Randall  and  Big  Bend  dams  decades  ago. 
The  legislation  would  increase  payments  to  established  trust  funds  for  the 
tribes . 

Another  bill,  sponsored  by  Democratic  Sen.  Tim  Johnson,  would  similarly 
provide  compensation  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  for  land  lost  to 
the  Oahe  dam  and  reservoir  north  of  Pierre,  S.D. 
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One  Nation  United  pays  surprise  visit  to  commissioners 
CHRIS  GRAY,  cgray@news review, info 
August  3,  2006 

One  Nation  United  gave  a presentation  to  the  Douglas  County  Commissioners 
Wednesday  morning  at  the  behest  of  Commissioner  Marilyn  Kittelman,  despite 
previous  assertions  Kittelman  has  made  that  she  has  no  affiliation  with 
the  group. 

The  Washington  state  group  deals  in  property  rights  disputes  with  Indian 
tribes.  They  were  put  on  the  agenda  only  shortly  before  the  10  a.m. 
meeting. 

"We  have  concerns  over  the  growing  problem  of  buying  land  off- 
reservation  and  bringing  it  into  the  federal  trust,"  said  One  Nation 
United  director  Barb  Lindsay  of  Redmond,  Wash. 


Lindsay  spoke  for  about  20  minutes  and  made  little  direct  comment  about 
the  local  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians,  instead  extrapolating 
on  broader  concerns. 

Her  appearance  follows  the  move  last  week  by  Commissioners  Doug 
Robertson  and  Dan  Van  Slyke  to  call  off  a planned  tribal  land  trust 
advisory  vote.  The  Tribe  has  agreed  to  negotiate  with  affected  taxing 
districts  before  they  take  land  off  the  tax  rolls. 

Kittelman  accompanied  Lindsay  this  spring  on  a trip  to  Washington,  D.C., 
with  Douglas  County  Planning  Commission  Chairman  David  laques,  who  is 
national  president  of  One  Nation  United. 

"There  needs  to  be  more  mitigation  by  tribes  for  Indian  casino  impacts 
on  a community,"  Lindsay  said. 

She  gave  examples  of  Indian  tribes  in  Washington  state  and  New  York  that 
she  said  hurt  taxpayers  by  buying  up  land  that  is  taken  off  the  property 
tax  rolls  and  then  starting  convenience  stores  and  gas  stations  that  don't 
pay  sales  taxes.  She  claimed  only  one  gas  station  in  upstate  New  York  is 
owned  by  non-Indians. 

Commissioner  Doug  Robertson  said  that  much  of  what  Lindsay  had  to  say 
did  not  apply  locally. 

"Oregon,  as  you  know,  of  course,  doesn't  have  a sales  tax,"  Robertson 
said.  "So  that  issue  is  a little  different  here,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it's 
not  an  issue  because  we  don't  have  a sales  tax." 

He  added  property  taxes  can  only  go  up  with  increased  property  values, 
not  because  the  Tribe  takes  land  off  the  tax  rolls. 

Public  comment  continued  for  about  an  hour,  with  Kittelman  supporters 
alternating  with  detractors. 

"You're  making  my  job  very  easy  by  bringing  these  people  to  Douglas 
County,"  said  Donald  Keogh,  who  is  leading  a drive  to  recall  Kittelman. 

Wayne  Shammel,  attorney  for  the  Cow  Creeks,  said  90  percent  of  what 
Lindsay  said  doesn't  apply  here  and  the  Tribe  has  cooperated  or  will 
cooperate  to  resolve  any  other  issues. 

"It  is  One  Nation  United,  Mr.  laques,  who  are  trying  to  change  the  law," 
Shammel  said.  "Any  suggestion  that  the  Cow  Creeks  are  trying  to  skirt  the 
law  is  false." 

laques  spoke  toward  the  end  of  the  meeting,  apologizing  to  Lindsay  for 
the  disrespectful  rhetoric  of  the  meeting,  saying,  "that's  not  the  Douglas 
County  I know." 

"The  hateful  speech  is  predominately  coming  from  the  tribe  and  tribal 
supporters,"  he  said. 
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'Kill  the  Indian,  Save  the  Man' 

For  generations,  government-  and  church-run  boarding  schools  broke  up 
families  and  destroyed  American  Indian  cultures.  Now,  a United  Nations 
effort  hopes  to  reverse  some  of  that. 

United  Nations  Permanent  Forum  Panel  Works  Toward  Boarding  School  Healing 
By  Karen  Lynch,  Navajo 

The  trauma  of  boarding  school  runs  deep  in  Indian  country.  Stories, 
memories  and  research  of  this  phenomenon  were  discussed  during  a session 
on  healing  this  trauma  at  the  Third  U.N.  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous 
Issues  in  New  York,  City  in  May  2004. 

As  a world  body,  U.N. Permanent  Forum  geared  its  theme  toward  indigenous 
women,  coinciding  with  sessions  that  addressed  topics  affecting  indigenous 
peoples  and  the  effects  of  boarding  school  in  the  U.S. 

"People  in  Indian  country  are  still  becoming  aware  of  the  effects  of 


boarding  school  trauma/'  said  Dr.  Eulynda  Toledo-Benalli,  Dine/  currently 
performing  boarding  school  healing  project  research  with  the  Navajo  people. 
"This  is  something  about  our  history  that  is  not  being  talked  about  in  a 
way  that  encourages  healing  from  its  intergenerational  trauma." 

She  explained  that  the  project  fit  into  the  U.N.  theme  of  indigenous 
women  because,  "women  perform  important  cultural  roles  as  caretakers  and 
preservers  of  family  and  legacy  in  Indian  country." 

As  a panelist.  Dr.  Toledo-Benalli  said  the  pain  she  suffered  as  a 
second-generation  survivor  affected  not  only  herself  but  her  children,  as 
well.  "Many  times  I have  said  to  my  children  that  I'm  sorry  for  the  way  I 
treat  them.  This  is  so,  because  parents  learn  parenting  skills  from  their 
parents.  It  is  said  that  the  oppressed  become  the  oppressors. 

As  Dr.  Toledo-Benalli  talked  about  the  painful  memories  as  a survivor, 
the  memory  of  her  father  who  was  "snatched  and  taken  to  Colorado,  to  a 
place  that  he  did  not  know  even  existed.  My  mother  who  was  herding  sheep 
was  also  snatched. 

"While  at  the  boarding  school,  my  father  said  they  had  to  wear  military 
style  uniforms  and  were  forced  to  march  around  as  in  the  military.  The 
sound  of  the  school  bell  meant  that  it  was  always  the  time  to  march." 

Military  style  regimen  became  the  norm  at  government  boarding  schools 
following  the  motto  of  Gen.  Richard  Pratt,  "Kill  the  Indian,  save  the  man. 

" Pratt,  who  commanded  an  Indian  POW  camp  and  is  credited  with 
establishing  the  first  off-reservation  federal  boarding  school  in  1879. 

"This  motto  on  killing  the  Indian  was  used  a peace  policy  because 
boarding  schools  were  run  like  a lucrative  business,"  said  Tonya  Gonnella 
Frichner,  Snipe  Clan,  Onondaga  Nation,  Haudenosaunee,  President  of  the 
American  Indian  Law  Alliance,  during  the  opening  statements  of  the  panel 
on  boarding  school  healing. 

"It  was  also  a forced  policy  rather  than  a cultural  one,"  said  Dr. 

Andrea  Smith,  Interim  coordinator  of  the  Boarding  School  Healing  Project 
and  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma.  "It  was  a way  to  spend 
less  money.  But,  it  also  introduced  violence  and  abuse,  and  it  repressed 
traditions  based  on  a patricharchal  system.  It  was  essentially  a mass 
violation  of  human  rights." 

Attendance  at  this  session  included  those  interested  in  the  topic  or 
associated  with  its  trauma  through  relatives  or  family. 

"I  remember  relatives  saying  years  ago,  that  as  children  attending  a 
government  boarding  school  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  that  they  would  have 
to  sleep  close  together  because  it  was  so  cold  in  the  dormitories,"  said 
Vickey  Downey,  a Pueblo  of  Tesuque  member  and  representative  with  Tewa 
Women  United,  an  organized  group  of  women  in  the  northern  New  Mexico 
pueblos . 

"These  kids  also  had  to  pack  extra  food  and  fruits  like  oranges  with 
them  when  going  away  to  school  because  they  were  always  hungry." 

Peggy  Bird,  a former  boarding  school  student  and  now  a consultant  and 
attorney  with  Clanstar  Inc.,  an  organized  coalition  of  women  working  to 
end  violence  against  battered,  sexually  abused,  tortured,  or  stalked 
Native  women,  said  the  boarding  school  experience  has  had  a tremendous 
impact  upon  lives  of  Native  women  as  evidenced  by  high  rates  of  violence 
across  the  country. 

"In  our  work  with  Native  women  who  are  traumatized  by  violence  and 
assaulted,  we  are  seeing  that  many  of  us  learned  to  drink  in  order  to  cope 
with  grief,  loneliness  and  poverty." 

"I  agree  that  the  effects  are  intergenerational  on  families,"  said 
Charmaine  Whiteface,  a member  of  the  Lakota  Nation  who  attended  the 
session  and  currently  an  advocate  in  Indian  country,  "primarily  in  the 
area  of  sexual,  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  abuses.  Prior  to  the 
boarding  school  years,  our  Lakota  people  historically  had  very  strict 
rules  of  behavior  and  none  of  these  abuses  existed.  Since  then,  crimes 
being  committed  are  predominantly  by  felons  who  are  abused  in  the  same  way 
as  boarding  school  children. 

"My  parents  both  attended  a catholic  boarding  school  and  experienced,  as 
well  as  saw,  all  these  types  of  abuses.  They  refused  to  speak  the  Lakota 
language  to  us  and  only  wanted  us  to  be  'white'.  There  was  alcoholism  and 
major  physical,  emotional  and  mental  abuse  in  our  home.  They  knew  no  other 


way:  They  were  terrified  of  being  Indian.  If  it  were  not  for  my 
grandmother  who  taught  me  in  secret,  I might  not  have  even  a little 
knowledge  about  my  culture." 

During  the  session.  Dr .Toledo-Benalli  mentioned  that  traditions  within 
families  is  a mixture  of  a tribe's  traditional  teachings,  and  those  of  the 
"oppressors . " 

"Even  though  I know  my  father  talked  to  us  in  Navajo  for  discipline,  I 
also  remember  my  mother's  silence  and  her  just  treating  us  mean.  Because 
both  of  my  parents  attended  boarding  schools,  I realize  that  it  was  at 
times  confusing.  It  is  like  internalized  oppression." 

"A  definition  or  result  of  internalized  oppression  is  "shame  and  the 
disowning  of  our  individual  and  cultural  reality.  Without  internalized 
oppression,  we  would  not  now  have  previously  unseen  levels  of  violence, 
especially  against  women  and  children  ." 

Healing  the  effects  of  violence  and  intergenerational  trauma  upon 
families  and  persons  is  taking  place  among  victims  throughout  Indian 
country. 

"Reparation  is  possible  only  when  there  is  total  healing,"  said 
Whiteface.  "First,  through  awareness  that  devastation  took  place  by  the 
victims  and  the  perpetrators  were  the  federal  government.  Secondly, 
provisions  need  to  be  put  in  place  for  treatment  centers  and  qualified 
personnel  to  deal  with  post-trauma  stress  disorder  that  is  generational, 
often  passed  down  through  as  many  as  four  generations." 

Through  the  Boarding  School  Healing  Project  this  is  taking  place. 
According  to  Dr.  Andrea  Smith,  "Our  purpose  is  to  provide  healing  from 
abuses;  to  educate  Native  and  non-Native  people  about  the  genocidal 
practices  of  boarding  schools;  to  document  the  abuses  from  survivors  and 
the  continued  effects;  and  to  build  a movement  to  demand  reparations 
collectively  for  Native  peoples  from  the  U.S.  government." 

"For  healing  must  come  from  our  own  people,  from  ourselves  as  Native 
people  and  perhaps  through  organizing  a day  of  remembrance,"  said  Dr. 
Toledo-Benalli.  "It  was  just  130  years  ago  that  my  people  came  back  from 
the  Long  Walk.  Now  it  is  possible  that  we  as  Native  people  have  better 
answers . 

Whiteface  agrees,  that  in  order  for  there  to  long-term  healing,  "there 
needs  to  be  the  ability  for  each  nation  to  again  be  able  to  re-learn  our 
old  ways  and  to  be  able  to  deal  with  breaking  our  rules  in  our  own  ways. 
This  would  mean  the  abolishment  of  the  Federal  Major  Crimes  Act. 

"I  know  it  is  a big  order,  but  perhaps  the  U.N.  Permanent  Forum  is  one 
avenue  that  could  help  us  do  that." 

One  of  the  first  writers  in  Indian  country  to  ever  address  this  topic  on 
boarding  schools  was  Tim  Giago,  current  editor  of  The  Lakota  Journal,  and 
a mission  boarding  school  survivor,  who  in  1978  wrote  the  book  entitled, 
"The  Aboriginal  Sin",  documenting  the  boarding  school  condition  that 
effects  the  survivors  and  their  families  throughout  Indian  country. 
Copyright  c.  2003  - 2005  The  Native  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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State  tribes  are  status-seekers  Bill  provides  long-sought  recognition 
Upcoming  Jamestown  anniversary  helping  push  federal  recognition  for 
Virginia  tribes 
By  MICHAEL  ZITZ 
July  31,  2006 

Concern  that  the  state  could  be  embarrassed  when  world  attention  focuses 
on  Jamestown  next  year  may  help  win  federal  recognition  for  American 


Indian  tribes  in  Virginia  that  existed  long  before  Pocahontas  saved  lohn 
Smith . 

The  celebration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
lamestown  colony  is  expected  to  be  a boon  to  tourism.  But  if  American 
Indian  tribes  were  to  stage  protests,  positive  impact  might  be  diminished. 

This  may  be  motivating  Congress  to  move  on  a bill  to  recognize  the 
tribes  while  dealing  with  concerns  that  granting  such  status  could  lead  to 
casino  gambling,  according  to  Robert  Holsworth,  a political  scientist  at 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University  in  Richmond. 

"Clearly,  the  400th  anniversary  is  adding  a little  bit  of  extra  urgency 
to  the  congressional  timetable,"  Holsworth  said. 

"I  think  there  are  many  elected  officials  who'd  prefer  not  to  have  a 
story  about  nonrecognition  at  the  top  of  the  news  cycle"  during  the 
lamestown  celebration,  he  said. 

Federal  recognition  would  allow  the  tribes  access  to  educational 
assistance  grants,  housing  assistance  and  health-care  services  already 
available  to  most  American  Indians,  according  to  Gary  Garrison,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Washington . 

Garrison  said  the  biggest  hurdle  to  recognition  usually  is  proving  the 
roots  of  the  tribes  run  deep,  and  that's  not  a problem  in  Virginia. 

"These  are  first-contact  tribes,"  he  said  - among  the  first  to  encounter 
the  Europeans  who  came  to  America. 

Members  of  six  Virginia  tribes  - Chickahominy,  Eastern  Chickahominy, 

Upper  Mattaponi,  Rappahannock,  Monacan  and  Nansemond  - attended  a recent 
hearing  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  a bill  to 
recognize  them.  The  measure  could  get  further  attention  in  Congress  this 
week. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  Virginia  Sens,  lohn  Warner  and  George  Allen. 
Allen  noted  that  the  Virginia  tribes  signed  treaties  with  kings  of  England 
as  early  as  the  1600s. 

"Virginia's  tribes  have  a long  history  - perhaps  the  longest 
relationship  with  any  state  government  in  the  country,"  Warner  said. 

Allen  said  the  passing  of  the  Virginia  Racial  Integrity  Act  of  1924, 
which  classified  many  Indians  as  black,  forced  the  tribes  to  renounce 
their  heritage  to  pass  as  white  and  avoid  segregation.  That  law  banned 
racial  intermarriage  before  being  struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
1967  ruling  in  Loving  v.  Virginia,  a case  involving  a Caroline  County 
couple. 

Since  the  lamestown  anniversary  seems  to  be  a factor  now,  there's  some 
irony  in  the  fact  that  the  1924  act  included  a "Pocahontas  exception." 
Because  some  old  Virginia  families  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Pocahontas, 
the  legislature  ruled  one  could  be  classified  as  white  with  as  much  as 
one-sixteenth  Indian  blood. 

Robert  Green,  chief  of  the  Patawomeck  tribe  in  Stafford  County,  said 
some  Virginia  Indians  still  conceal  their  heritage  in  reaction  to  that. 

"These  tribes  have  suffered  humiliation  and  indignities  that  have  gone 
largely  unnoticed  by  most  Americans,"  Allen  said,  including  "government 
policies  that  sought  to  eliminate  their  culture  and  heritage." 

Holsworth  said  Warner  and  Allen  have  been  pushing  for  recognition  of  the 
tribes  for  some  time.  "I  think  they  have  a little  more  momentum  because  of 
the  upcoming  anniversary, " he  said. 

Holsworth  said  recognition  of  Virginia  tribes  has  been  held  up  for  years 
"by  the  reaction  to  what's  happened  in  other  states"  that  have  seen 
casinos  open  on  tribal  reservations.  Patawomeck  chief  Green  explained  that 
federal  recognition  makes  tribal  lands  sovereign  "nations,"  where  laws  of 
the  surrounding  state  do  not  apply. 

Warner  and  Allen  both  have  said  the  Senate  bill  will  be  worded  to 
overcome  concerns  about  casinos  opening  in  Virginia. 

Rep.  Frank  Wolf,  R-10th  District,  has  been  considered  by  some  to  be  an 
obstacle  for  the  Virginia  tribes  because  of  his  fierce  opposition  to 
casinos.  But  Wolf  spokesman  Dan  Scandling  said  the  congressman  has  never 
been  against  recognizing  the  tribes. 

"What  he's  opposed  to  is  the  potential  for  gambling,"  Scandling  said. 

"If  the  Indians  don't  want  gambling,  then  write  'no  gambling'  in  the 


bill,"  he  said.  "It's  as  simple  as  that." 

If  the  tribes  win  recognition.  Green  said  it  may  still  be  difficult  for 
some  Indians  - including  the  570  Patawomecks  - to  prove  their  lineage  in 
order  to  receive  any  federal  benefits.  He  noted  that  fighting  during  the 
Civil  War  destroyed  records  at  Stafford  Courthouse  and  that  the  state 
deliberately  destroyed  Indian  records  in  a process  sometimes  referred  to 
"paper  genocide. " 

Warner  said:  "The  administrative  process  is  especially  difficult  for  the 
Virginia  tribes  because  of  actions  by  Virginia's  State  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  many  decades  ago,  which  essentially  eliminated  the  documents 
they  needed  to  finish  the  administrative  process.  It  is  an  action  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  since  apologized  for,  and  rightly  so." 

Despite  that.  Green  said  Virginia  Indians  are  optimistic  that  federal 
recognition  will  come  in  time  for  next  year's  Damestown  celebration. 

That  status  is  deserved,  he  said,  because  if  the  Patawomecks  hadn't 
supplied  the  Damestown  colony  with  food  at  the  urging  of  Pocahontas,  the 
English  settlement  probably  would  have  failed.  And  that,  he  added,  might 
have  altered  the  course  of  American  history. 

"We  could  all  be  speaking  Spanish  today,"  he  said. 

To  reach  MICHAEL  ZITZ:  540/374-5408 
Email:  mikez@freelancestar.com 
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Suit  to  halt  tribal-chartered  schools  tossed 

Detroit  Free  Press 

BY  CHASTITY  PRATT 

FREE  PRESS  EDUCATION  WRITER 

August  3,  2006 

The  state's  largest  teachers  union  cannot  stop  a community  college  run  by 
American  Indian  tribes  in  Michigan  from  opening  charter  schools  all  over 
Michigan,  a state  appeals  court  has  ruled. 

The  Michigan  Education  Association  sued  the  state  last  year,  saying  that 
charter  schools  opened  by  Bay  Mills  Community  College  were  not  truly 
public  schools  because  the  board  is  not  elected  and  therefore  its  charter 
schools  should  not  get  state  money. 

A three- judge  panel  of  the  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  dismissed  the  MEA's 
appeal  Tuesday  without  addressing  the  union's  arguments.  The  judges  ruled 
that  the  MEA  had  no  standing  to  make  the  arguments  because  the  union  did 
not  prove  that  its  teachers  would  be  harmed  by  the  opening  of  charter 
schools . 

"We've  got  a lot  of  pressure  on  us  in  education  to  be  accountable,  but 
are  these  appointed  board  members  accountable  to  the  public  whose  money 
they  are  spending?"  Margaret  Trimer-Hartley,  spokeswoman  for  the  MEA,  said 
Wednesday.  "Really,  this  case  has  not  been  heard  on  its  merits  because  of 
the  issue  of  standing  and  that  probably  is  the  most  disappointing  of  all." 

Charter  schools,  also  called  public  school  academies,  are  public, 
tuition-free  schools  funded  with  state  money.  They  may  be  run  by  companies 
and,  in  a few  instances,  are  run  by  organizations  affiliated  with  churches. 

State  law  limits  colleges  and  universities  to  authorize  up  to  150 
charter  schools  in  Michigan,  and  that  cap  has  been  reached. 

The  union  targeted  Bay  Mills,  based  in  Brimley  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
because  the  Indian-tribe-run  college  has  statewide  boundaries  and  can 
authorize  an  unlimited  number  of  charter  schools.  The  college  oversees  32 
schools  targeting  urban,  minority  and  poor  students.  The  law  prohibits  Bay 


Mills  from  opening  schools  in  Detroit,  but  there  are  several  Bay  Mills- 
authorized  charter  schools  in  nearby  suburbs. 

"I've  seen  what  happens  to  inner-city  students  who  don't  get  an 
education.  We  spend  $30,000  a year  to  house  them  in  prison,"  Patrick 
Shannon,  director  of  charter  schools  at  Bay  Mills,  said.  "This  is  reality 
we're  dealing  with.  ...  We're  going  to  educate  kids  and  continue  to  fight. 

He  said  the  college  has  two  new  schools  opening  this  fall  --  one  in 
Taylor  and  another  in  Ypsilanti.  But,  he  said,  it  has  no  plans  to 
authorize  hundreds  of  charter  schools.  About  nine  more  are  likely,  he  said 

The  union  isn't  expected  to  appeal  this  case  to  the  state  Supreme  Court 
but  says  it  will  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  stop  Bay  Mills  from 
chartering  more  schools,  Trimer-Hartley  said. 

"This  is  not  a case  where  we're  going  to  just  throw  up  our  hands  and  say 
this  is  over,"  she  said.  "We  will  continue  to  look  for  options." 
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Tempe  Union  'in  compliance'  on  Indian  program 
Colleen  Sparks  colleen.sparks@arizonarepublic.com 
The  Arizona  Republic 
August  2,  2006 

A state  education  leader  disputed  claims  that  Tempe  Union  violated 
federal  guidelines  when  seeking  funding  for  Native  American  programs  and 
urged  parents  to  instead  focus  on  how  to  help  improve  student  services. 

"Everything  does  seem  to  be  in  compliance,"  Debra  Norris,  director  of 
Arizona's  Indian  Education  Office,  told  40  people  at  a community  meeting 
Monday.  "We  are  all  here  for  students.  I do  see  results  when  districts  and 
parents  and  communities  work  together  in  a positive  way." 

Norris,  whose  office  is  part  of  the  Arizona  Department  of  Education,  is 
Tohono  O'odham  and  attended  school  as  a child  on  the  reservation  near 
Baboquivari  in  southern  Arizona.  At  the  meeting,  she  was  accompanied  by 
colleague  Leon  Oosahwe  and  Tempe  Union  officials.  The  meeting  was  held  to 
address  a complaint  that  Ahwatukee  Foothills  parent  Lisa  Blackhorse, 
former  president  of  the  district's  Native  American  Education  Parent 
Committee,  filed  with  the  Arizona  Department  of  Education  and  the  federal 
Office  of  Indian  Education  in  Dune.  Blackhorse,  who  is  Tlingit  and  Yurok, 
has  a son  who  graduated  from  Mountain  Pointe  High  School  in  May.  She 
claims  the  district  program  does  not  comply  with  federal  requirements  in 
seeking  parental  and  community  input  for  Indian  education  programs. 

"It  takes  all  of  us  working  together  to  add  suggestions,"  Tempe  Union 
Superintendent  Shirley  Miles  said.  "How  about  saying,  'Here's  an  idea, 
here's  what  we  can  do  to  help?'  We  want  to  hear  your  concerns." 

Native  American  resident  Peter  Verdugo  of  Tempe  said  he  thought  parents' 
concerns  weren't  relevant  to  the  district  and  state. 

"Why  call  a meeting  like  this  and  make  us  irrelevant  in  the  process?"  he 
asked . 

Norris  said  she  was  sorry  if  he  felt  that  way  but  noted  that  she 
wouldn't  have  attended  the  meeting  had  she  believed  parents  were 
irrelevant . 

Miles  said  the  district  wants  to  hear  parents'  concerns,  but  "it's 
always  helpful  to  have  some  suggestions"  for  improvement.  Last  school  year 
there  was  "so  much  tension"  at  the  parent  committee  meetings.  Miles  said. 

Blackhorse,  who  attended  the  meeting  but  did  not  address  the  panel,  was 
the  group's  president  presiding  over  those  meetings.  She  later  declined 


comment . 

After  the  meeting,  Verdugo  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the  state  and 
district  value  parents'  input. 

Tempe  Union  officials  talked  about  college  visits,  tutoring,  summer 
school  and  other  ways  that  the  district's  Native  American  program  has 
benefited  students  and  goals  to  add  more  help  next  school  year. 

The  district  had  531  students  enrolled  in  the  Native  American  program, 
with  the  most  - 241  - at  Marcos  de  Niza  High  in  Tempe,  as  of  last  month, 
said  Valerie  Molina,  the  district's  coordinator  of  Indian  education. 

The  program  reimburses  Native  American  students  for  class  fees,  sports 
costs  and  other  expenses,  organizes  college  visits  to  the  high  schools, 
provides  tutoring,  clubs  and  other  services,  she  said. 

In  order  to  receive  the  federal  Title  7 and  Dohnson  O'Malley  Act  grants, 
school  districts  must  seek  parents'  input  in  planning  the  programs,  but 
school  districts  and  parents  won't  always  agree  on  how  to  do  that,  Norris 
said . 

The  programs  are  voluntary,  and  the  state  can't  dictate  how  school 
districts  should  run  them,  she  said. 

Molina  said  next  school  year  the  district  expects  to  get  about  $94,550 
from  the  Title  7 grant,  one  funding  source. 
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Inter-tribal  cooperation  translates  into  needed  housing 
SANTO  DOMINGO  NM 
Rick  Abasta 
Duly  31,  2006 

Rising  from  the  high  desert  New  Mexico  foothills  are  new  Santo  Domingo 
Housing  Authority  homes  built  from  Navajo  FlexCrete  building  blocks. 

With  the  Demez  Mountains  in  the  distance,  the  new  homes  are  a welcomed 
sight  for  the  small  pueblo  community. 

In  spring  2006,  representatives  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Housing  Authority 
visited  the  Navajo  Nation  to  see  construction  of  Navajo  FlexCrete  homes. 
Raymond  Vasquez,  executive  director  of  the  SDHA  designed  the  homes,  which 
were  modeled  after  traditional  adobe  structures. 

Their  tour  of  Navajo  Housing  Authority  homes  in  Burnside,  Ariz.  tipped 
the  scales  in  favor  of  utilizing  the  aerated  concrete  technology  for 
construction  of  10  new  homes  for  the  pueblo. 

Navajo  FlexCrete  Building  Systems  Inc.  in  Page,  Ariz.  produces  the 
building  material,  which  is  created  from  reconstituted  waste  product  in 
the  form  of  coal  fly  ash  from  the  neighboring  Navajo  Generating  Station. 

Ed  Marcus,  general  contractor  for  the  project,  said  his  crew  has  an 
average  construction  time  of  two  weeks  per  home. 

"We're  on  our  tenth  house  now,  so  that's  20  weeks  of  construction.  But 
that  doesn't  tell  you  the  whole  picture  because  we  had  to  back  off  a 
little  bit  because  of  the  weather,"  Marcus  said. 

The  new  homes  offer  over  1,800  square  feet  of  space,  from  the  concrete 
slab  to  the  roof,  he  said.  Marcus  Construction  was  contracted  to  complete 
10  homes  and  the  process  has  been  a learning  experience  for  the 
predominately  Hispanic  crew. 

Because  the  FlexCrete  thin  paste  sets  immediately,  Marcus  said  his 
masons  had  to  master  setting  the  block  right  on  the  first  attempt. 

"The  thin  set  is  a remarkable  product.  FlexCrete  is  just  a solid  wall, 
once  you  get  this  thin  set  in  there.  It's  a good  product,"  he  said. 

FlexCrete  Thin  Paste  Mortar  is  made  from  the  same  ingredients  as  the 


blocks  and  the  bond  created  is  equally  strong  as  the  product  because  of 
the  tiny  fibers  in  the  mixture. 

The  construction  crew  utilized  11  pallets  of  8-inch  blocks,  6 pallets  of 
6-inch  blocks,  2 pallets  of  o-blocks  and  one  pallet  of  u-blocks  for  one 
spacious  three-bedroom,  two-bathroom  home  at  1,864  square  feet.  Amenities 
include  a front  and  back  patio,  plus  an  adobe  fireplace  with  fresh  air 
ventilation . 

"The  fireplace  is  circulated  adobe,  including  the  fire  walk.  It's 
accented  with  flagstone  from  the  area  and  a scratch  wire  finish  for  a 
natural  beauty,"  Marcus  said.  "We  also  have  an  adobe  cut  down  wall  for  the 
entry  area. 

"I'd  definitely  work  with  this  (FlexCrete)  again,"  he  said. 

As  a means  of  individualizing  the  homes,  Marcus  said  the  fireplaces  were 
each  built  with  a different  style,  as  were  the  bathroom  tiles,  to  give 
homeowners  a sense  of  customization  from  the  standardized  floor  plans. 

Marcus  is  a member  of  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  and  has  been  in  the 
construction  industry  for  over  15  years.  Based  in  Albuquerque,  Marcus 
Construction  works  with  custom  builds,  remodeling,  residential  and 
subdivision  construction. 

As  an  Indian-owned  enterprise,  Marcus  Construction  has  worked  with  the 
Santo  Domingo  Housing  Authority  previously,  with  remodels  and  renovations 
in  the  pueblo. 

"In  the  pueblo,  everything  is  adobe  and  hundreds  of  years  old.  It's  kind 
of  tricky.  If  you  have  to  get  in  there  and  demolish,  you  got  to  be  very 
careful,  be  sensitive  to  the  cultural  interests  and  rebuild  as  closely  and 
aesthetically  to  what  it  was  before,"  Marcus  said. 

Stepping  into  the  21st  century,  Santo  Domingo  Housing  Authority  designed 
the  homes,  which  will  still  retain  the  adobe  aesthetics,  although  they  are 
constructed  with  Navajo  FlexCrete  blocks. 

"Look  how  hot  it  is  out  there.  I'm  sweating.  But  now,  I'm  feeling  a lot 
cooler.  That's  a testament,  I think,  to  the  insulation  properties  of  this 
product.  I'm  standing  here  cool  and  comfortable,"  Marcus  said  from  inside 
a home  that  just  got  roofed. 

"I  think  this  is  what  the  housing  authority  is  leaning  toward.  We're 
tired  of  building  homes  that  fall  apart  after  a couple  of  years,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  evidence  of  the  strength  of  Navajo  FlexCrete 
building  blocks,  Marcus  said  one  of  the  homes  withstood  a direct  hit  from 
a bolt  of  lightening  recently. 

"My  foreman  called  me  and  told  me  one  of  our  homes  got  struck  by 
lightening,"  Marcus  said.  "When  I got  here,  I saw  that  it  was  a direct  hit 
to  the  fireplace  and  it  took  out  a small  corner  of  the  parapet. 

"You  could  see  where  it  tried  to  pull  out  the  bond  beam  and  the  exterior 
wall,  but  it  didn't  even  budge  it.  In  a conventional  house,  that  whole 
side  of  the  wall  would  have  been  demolished  and  the  home  would  have 
probably  burned,"  he  said. 
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Publisher's  daughter  leads  Indian  magazine 
By  Jomay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
August  4,  2006 

RAPID  CITY  - A new  editor  of  Native  American  Review  Magazine,  formerly 
Indian  Education  Today,  replaces  Tim  Giago,  who  retired  this  week  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  American  Indian  magazine. 

The  39-year-old  art  director  of  Native  American  Review  Magazine,  Denise 


Giago,  has  followed  her  father's  footsteps  into  journalism  and  now  begins 
her  duties  as  editor.  She  has  been  working  at  the  magazine  since  it  first 
published  in  October. 

"This  is  fairly  new  to  me,  but  my  dad  will  only  be  a phone  call  or  e- 
mail  away/'  she  said. 

Publisher  Christy  Tibbitts,  33,  sales  manager  Jackie  Jordan  and  Collette 
Keith,  managing  editor,  will  join  the  new  editor  on  staff  of  the  nearly 
year-old  publication. 

Tim  Giago,  72,  an  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  member,  recently  announced  his 
retirement  as  president  of  Native  American  Journalists  Foundations,  and 
publisher  of  Native  American  Review  Magazine.  He  underwent  open-heart 
surgery  last  year  and  has  been  recovering  since  then. 

"After  more  than  35  years  in  the  newspaper  business,  I think  it  is  time 
to  put  away  my  beat-up  typewriter  and  move  on  to  other  endeavors,"  Giago 
said . 

After  he  has  moved  into  his  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  residence,  Giago  will 
begin  promoting  his  new  book  "Children  Left  Behind,"  published  by  Clear 
Ligh  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  He  plans  to  attend  a book  signing  on  Aug.  18 
at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Market  and  Festival. 

A syndicated  national  columnist  for  more  than  25  years,  he  said  he  will 
continue  to  write  a weekly  column  for  McClatchy  News  Service  of  Washington 
D.C.,  formerly  Knight  Ridder  Tribune  News.  He  said  he  would  also  continue 
to  recruit  high  school  and  college  Indian  students  into  journalism  careers 
The  Indian  publication  pioneer  began  his  career  with  the  Lakota  Times 
weekly  newspaper  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  1981.  He  built  it 
into  the  largest  weekly  newspaper  in  South  Dakota  and  the  largest 
independently  owned  Indian  newspaper  in  the  nation. 

He  later  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  Indian  Country  Today,  which  is 
still  published  each  week  by  the  Oneida  Nation  of  New  York. 

In  1990,  Giago  was  awarded  the  prestigious  Nieman  Fellowship  at  Harvard 
University,  only  the  second  South  Dakota  journalist  honored  with  the 
fellowship.  He  received  the  H.L.  Mencken  Award  from  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
Distinguished  Journalism  Award  from  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  many  newspaper  awards  in  his  30-year  career  in  journalism. 
He  was  inducted  into  the  South  Dakota  Hall  of  Fame  in  1994. 

"I  hope  to  have  more  time  to  devote  to  my  weekly  column  and  to  continue 
my  work  on  another  book,"  Giago  said. 

Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay . steen@rapidcityjournal . com. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Living  in  a nation  of  hypocrites 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

July  31,  2006 

Ok  now,  let  me  get  this  straight.  Gambling  was  once  a crime  punishable 
by  a prison  sentence.  Ministers  of  the  church  stood  at  the  pulpit  and 
preached  against  gambling  because  the  Holy  Bible  said  it  was  a sin. 

The  only  state  in  the  Union  to  license  legalized  gambling  was  Nevada  and 
its  major  city.  Las  Vegas,  was  often  called  Sin  City.  So  not  only  was 
gambling  a crime,  it  was  also  a sin.  When  did  all  of  this  change?  When  did 
sin  become  no  sin?  When  did  gambling  as  a crime  become  gambling  as  no 
crime? 

I think  it  all  started  to  change  when  the  state  and  national  governments 
discovered  that  collecting  taxes  (or  fees  as  they  are  euphemistically 


known  when  collected  from  Indian  tribes)  on  gambling  revenues  was  an  easy 
and  painless  way  to  raise  money. 

I remember  when  it  was  illegal  to  advertise  legal  gambling  and  legal 
gambling  establishments  in  a newspaper  or  on  television.  Did  that  change 
or  has  the  advertising  industry  just  found  clever  ways  to  get  around  it? 

And  then  the  state  governments  themselves  started  to  get  into  the 
gambling  industry  with  all  sorts  of  legal  lotteries.  Of  course  they  found 
a hundred  reasons  why  the  revenues  they  collected  from  state  licensed 
casinos  and  lottery  games  were  an  important  addition  to  the  state's 
economy.  Education?  Yeah,  that  was  the  ticket.  Simply  say  that  90  percent 
of  all  revenues  collected  from  gambling  will  go  to  education. 

Property  taxes?  Wow,  there's  another  good  one.  State  people  are  always 
complaining  about  their  rising  property  taxes  so  just  tell  them  that  10 
percent  of  all  gaming  revenues  will  go  to  reducing  their  property  taxes. 
These  reasons  alone  can  sure  lend  a tone  of  legitimacy  to  open  gambling. 
I'm  surprised  that  some  of  the  state  governments  including  that  of 
Governor  Mike  Rounds  in  South  Dakota  didn't  come  up  with  schemes  to  give  a 
percentage  of  gaming  revenues  to  the  Church. 

Now  I read  that  Indian  casinos  brought  in  $23  billion  dollars  in 
revenues  last  year.  Delving  into  the  minds  of  state  officials  I would 
surmise  that  they  are  not  only  considering  more  and  better  ways  to  skim 
off  some  of  these  revenues  for  themselves,  but  are  also  looking  at  ways  to 
drastically  reduce  aid  to  needy  Indian  families.  Lord  knows  the  federal 
government  is  already  hatching  secret  schemes  about  how  to  reduce  federal 
funding  to  Indian  tribes.  As  is  often  muttered  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  office,  "Hey,  since  those  Indians  are  all  so 
damned  rich,  let's  start  cutting  their  budgets.  A nip  here  and  a tuck 
there  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  wean  them  from  federal  money  entirely." 

Of  course,  that  would  leave  more  money  for  the  Interior  Department's 
land,  water,  trees  and  natural  resources  agencies.  Interior's  thinking  is 
that  Indians  still  have  a lot  of  control  over  these  things  and  the  budget 
cuts  will  give  them  the  money  to  allow  the  federal  government  to  take  more 
land,  water,  trees  and  natural  resources  from  them.  Hey,  their  rich  now 
and  really  don't  need  all  of  that  land,  water,  trees  and  natural  resources 
anyhow.  They're  too  busy  buying  5,000  square  foot  homes,  Cadillac  cars, 
yachts,  video  games  and  52-inch  television  sets.  And,  of  course,  many  of 
them  are  much  too  busy  putting  their  casino  money  back  into  their  own 
casinos.  In  fact,  the  Indian  nations  are  getting  so  rich  that  they  will 
hardly  miss  the  things  the  government  is  about  to  take  from  them.  Let  them 
rest  on  their  casinos.  That's  poetic  justice.  What  the  Church  has  chosen 
to  look  at  approvingly,  the  crimes  and  sins  of  gambling,  has  found  a home 
in  Indian  country  and  Atlantic  City.  Or  as  Vice  Pr  esident  Cheney  would 
add,  "Big  time . " 

But,  of  course,  the  Church  is  much  too  busy  worrying  about  abortion,  gay 
marriage,  flag  burning  and  stem  cell  research  to  give  any  time  or  thought 
to  the  sin  of  gambling.  Hell,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression,  they 
would  probably  build  casinos  of  their  own  if  they  could  find  a way  to  do 
it.  If  Oral  Roberts  could  build  a casino  in  Oklahoma  he  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  so  much  about  dying  prematurely  if  church  going  people  don't  send 
him  their  hard  earned  dollars.  And  just  think  how  much  more  Pat  Robertson 
could  do  with  his  Christian  Broadcasting  Network  if  he  had  his  own  casino. 
Sin  does  pay  handily. 

The  point  of  all  this  nonsense  is  how  can  the  religious  right  or  as  it 
used  to  call  itself  "The  Moral  Majority,"  raise  its  voice  against  every 
other  sin  but  gambling?  In  my  mind  that  has  got  to  be  the  pinnacle  of 
hypocrisy. 

It  is  hypocritical  for  the  Church  ministers  to  preach  selectively  about 
sin  and  then  pander  and  approve  of  a sin  that  is  historically  and 
biblically  a sin  and  a crime.  It  is  doubly  hypocritical  for  state 
governors  like  Mike  Rounds  of  South  Dakota  to  approve  legislation 
attempting  to  quash  legalized  abortion  while  raking  in  money  from  the 
casinos  that  can  be  found  on  nearly  every  street  corner  in  his  state. 

It's  all  about  the  money,  baby,  not  the  morals.  "And  that's  the  way  it 
is,"  as  Walter  Cronkite  used  to  say. 


Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indigenous  summit  to  focus  on  saving  sacred  lands 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
July  31,  2006 

T.J.  Afraid  of  Hawk  is  helping  organize  an  indigenous  summit  at  the  base 
of  Bear  Butte  in  South  Dakota,  a place  sacred  to  more  than  30  tribes  but 
soon  to  be  a neighbor  to  the  world's  biggest  biker  bar. 

The  Summit  of  Indigenous  Nations,  scheduled  Aug.  1-4,  will  help  prepare 
Native  people  to  reach  out  to  state  legislators,  county  commissioners  and 
federal  lawmakers  as  they  try  to  preserve  sacred  lands. 

Bear  Butte  tops  the  list  of  tribal  concerns. 

"Right  now,  they  just  know  Native  Americans  hold  it  sacred,  but  we  want 
them  to  know  it's  our  place  of  prayer,"  said  the  Lakota  woman  from  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  "They  don't  understand  because  they  don't  see 
us  there  all  year-round.  Lakota  people  never  stayed  there  because  it  was 
too  sacred.  We  went  there  for  our  prayers  and  we  left." 

But  biker  bar  mogul  Jay  Allen,  an  Arizona  businessman,  is  in  the  middle 
of  creating  a permanent  presence  less  than  two  miles  from  the  butte  where 
Natives  pray  and  perform  ceremonies  during  about  five  months  of  the  year. 
Allen  has  already  broken  ground  for  a 150,000-square-foot  chunk  of  asphalt 
for  trucks  and  for  bikers  to  drink  at  his  bar.  A 30,000-seat  amphitheater 
for  concerts  is  also  in  the  works. 

"It's  the  biggest  biker  bar  we've  ever  seen,"  said  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
President  Alex  White  Plume,  a summit  organizer.  "It's  so  humongous  that  it 
just  frightens  us." 

Allen  is  billing  his  venue  as  a "safe  haven"  for  two-wheel  motorheads. 

He  urges  bikers  on  his  Web  site  to  help  "make  Sturgis  County  Line  and  the 
Broken  Spoke  Saloon  their  new  600-acre  home,  preserving  our  passion  for 
throwin'  a party  and  keeping  the  biker  lifestyle  alive." 

The  saloon  will  cater  to  the  half-million  bikers  who  converge  annually 
upon  South  Dakota's  Black  Hills  for  the  Sturgis  Motorcycle  Rally,  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  Aug.  7. 

Already,  Allen's  biker  haven  is  butting  up  against  Indian  heaven. 

"As  you  sit  in  our  camp,  you  can  look  up  on  the  horizon  and  see  all  his 
buildings  right  now,"  said  Vic  Camp,  an  organizer  of  the  InterTribal 
Coalition  to  Defend  Bear  Butte.  "He  has  huge  crews  out  there  right  now. 

"I  myself  just  got  done  sitting  on  the  hill  praying  and  I had  to  deal 
with  the  bikes  and  the  cars,"  said  Camp.  "And  it  ain't  even  the  rally  time 
yet . " 

Native  people  have  been  praying  at  Bear  Butte  near  Sturgis,  S.D.,  for 
unknown  millennia.  Natives  don't  need  a roof  over  their  heads  to  pray. 

At  Bear  Butte,  they  pray  under  the  sky. 

"That's  our  holy  place,"  White  Plume  said.  "That's  our  church." 

But  the  concept  was  lost  on  South  Dakota's  Meade  County  commissioners, 
who  unanimously  approved  Allen's  permit  for  a liquor  license.  The 
commissioners  argued  that  state  law  gave  them  the  right  to  issue  building 
permits  based  on  a business  owner's  character  and  to  consider  location.  An 
alcohol  license  wouldn't  be  issued,  for  example,  near  a church  or  a school. 


The  Meade  County  commissioners  are  being  too  narrow  minded,  said  Tim 
Coulter,  an  international  indigenous  human  rights  expert  and  director  of 
the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center  in  Helena.  "They  are  behaving  as  if  those 
detailed  local  laws  are  the  only  law  they  have  to  comply  with,  but  there 
are  other  laws,  greater  laws,  particularly  international  law,  that  do  need 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"They're  wrong  if  they  think  complying  with  local  liquor  laws  is  their 
only  consideration." 

The  chair  of  the  county  commissioners  did  not  return  phone  calls  on 
Friday. 

Customary  international  law  of  human  rights  is  binding,  and  it  includes 
the  right  to  practice  one's  culture  with  freedom.  Coulter  said.  "I  don't 
blame  them  for  not  knowing  about  it,  but  we're  calling  it  to  their 
attention  now.  They  may  begin  to  understand  that  this  is  more  important 
than  they  thought.  There's  more  at  stake  than  they  thought.  There's  more 
damage  being  done  than  they  thought.  The  rules  are  a little  different  than 
they  thought." 

Robert  Simpson,  a Northern  Cheyenne  from  Montana,  plans  to  go  to  Bear 
Butte  - or  Mato  Paha  - to  pray  and  fast  in  September.  "If  you  get  up  on 
top  of  that  mountain,  you  feel  like  you  can  reach  out  and  touch  heaven," 
he  said. 

The  area  is  sacred  to  his  tribe  because  at  one  time  "our  people  lived 
like  savages,  we  lived  any  old  way,"  said  Simpson.  But  a Cheyenne  prophet 
was  led  to  Bear  Butte.  "When  he  went  there,  those  spirits  and  the  Creator 
taught  him." 

They  gave  him  the  tribe's  ceremonies  - including  the  Sundance,  sweat 
lodge  and  marriage  rites  - that  are  still  practiced  today. 

Throughout  his  long  life,  the  man  continued  "to  go  back  there  and  get 
help  from  that  mountain,"  said  Simpson,  who  worries  whether  his  children 
will  ever  have  a chance  to  pray  in  peace  at  the  sacred  site,  which  is  hard 
to  do  with  10,000  bikers  jamming  out  to  Aerosmith,"  he  said. 

"It's  a bad  feeling.  As  Indian  people  we  don't  have  nothing.  All  we  got 
is  our  spirituality.  And  they're  taking  that  from  us,  too." 

Organizers  of  the  upcoming  indigenous  summit  have  had  a presence  at  Bear 
Butte,  which  is  part  of  a state  park,  since  Duly  4.  "It's  a beautiful  camp 
" said  White  Plume.  "We  always  get  angry.  We  make  jokes  - the  Oglala, 
we're  the  only  ones  who  are  still  hostile,  but  when  you  get  under  the 
butte,  it's  such  a wonderful,  spiritual  feeling  that  you  can't  do  nothing 
but  be  happy  and  enjoy  it. 

"And  then  we  leave  from  Bear  Butte  - and  we've  all  observed  this  - but 
when  you  get  to  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  you  can  just  feel  the 
weight  of  the  oppression.  You  just  slump  over." 

Nearly  200  Native  advocates  were  already  at  Bear  Butte  on  Friday  for  the 
week's  upcoming  activities.  "We're  frantically  raising  money  so  we  can 
keep  everyone  fed,"  said  White  Plume.  A march  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  And  an  international  indigenous  day  was  slated  for  Friday. 

Organizers  hope  their  presence  will  help  others  understand  why  they  want 
to  preserve  Bear  Butte.  It's  more  than  a simple  matter  of  rescheduling 
ceremonies  like  some  have  suggested,  said  White  Plume. 

Tribal  representatives  from  Washington  to  Florida  are  expected  to  attend 
drawing  an  estimated  1,000  people. 

"Americans  want  to  say  they're  proud,"  said  White  Plume.  "But  how  can 
they  be  proud  when  there  are  blatant  violations  of  our  ways  going  on?" 
Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  523-5299  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Buffalo  play  important  role  on  prairie 
Column  by  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
August  1,  2006 

On  my  return  from  White  Shield,  N.D.,  this  weekend,  I traveled  through 
the  middle  of  the  state.  In  one  area,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  we 
regularly  saw  buffalo  lounging  or  eating  grass  by  the  roadside.  As  we 
passed  by  the  herds  Sunday,  my  sister  and  I noticed  the  herds  included  the 
bulls.  We  lived  on  a farm  long  enough  to  know  cows  usually  are  kept  from 
bulls  until  certain  times  of  the  year,  so  that  their  calves  can  be  born 
when  there's  less  of  a chance  the  birth  will  take  place  in  a spring 
blizzard  - not  always  a guarantee.  This  is  North  Dakota. 

The  buffalo,  however,  handle  inclement  weather  easily.  These  giant 
woolly  animals  are  amazing  - they  seem  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own 
against  almost  any  wild  animal,  and  they  epitomize  a creature  that 
provided  richly  for  Native  people  historically. 

Last  year,  one  of  the  Native  reporters  from  the  Herald  and  I went  to  a 
Native  American  Journalist  Conference  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  While  there,  we 
were  treated  to  a tour  of  the  buffalo  herd  of  the  Ho-Chunk  tribe  in 
Winnebago,  Neb.  Louie  LaRose,  who  no  longer  is  there,  talked  about  the 
buffalo  like  they  were  old  friends. 

Vern  Smith,  the  new  director,  seems  to  do  well  also.  He  answered  my 
question  about  the  buffalo:  Why  do  they  allow  the  cows  and  bulls  to  stay 
together  year-round,  I asked. 

The  cows.  Smith  said,  will  have  their  calves  mostly  in  the  spring,  but 

some  do  have  them  in  the  winter.  If  there  is  a blizzard,  the  buffalo  cow 

will  not  give  birth  until  the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  her  calf  to  be 
born  - that  is,  they  will  hold  it  until  the  storm  is  over. 

Now  that  is  adaptive. 

Today,  most  tribes  in  the  Plains  area  have  herds.  They  use  them  for  meat 
products.  There  also  are  tribes  that  just  take  care  of  the  herds  because 

they  took  care  of  us  in  the  past,  and  now  they  are  returning  the  favor. 

The  Lakota  Nation  at  Standing  Rock  is  one  of  those  tribes  that  has  a 
great  respect  for  the  buffalo.  They  probably  have  one  of  the  largest  herds 
in  the  state  - about  150  head.  You  can  see  the  buffalo  sometimes  near  the 
fence  or  far  in  the  distance. 

This  year,  the  drought  is  taking  a toll  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
Grass  is  short  and  thin,  which  means  the  tribe  probably  will  have  to 
purchase  hay.  Their  pasture  abuts  the  river,  so  they  aren't  short  of  water 
In  years  past,  the  buffalo  probably  would  have  just  moved  to  an  area  where 
there  was  more  grass. 

It  was  interesting  when  the  subject  of  buffalo  came  up  while  I was  being 
interviewed  by  the  summer  intern,  Ismelda  Lucio,  and  Dr.  Sarah  Colby, 
Research  Nutritionist  for  Human  Nutrition  Research  Center.  They  reminded 
me  with  their  questions  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Plains  buffalo  provided 
for  Native  people.  Every  part  of  the  animal  was  used  - down  to  the  hooves 
and  tail.  Hooves,  you  ask,  as  did  the  interns?  Well  my  ex-husband  told  me 
of  a recipe  for  hoof  soup.  He  said  hooves  were  cleaned,  of  course,  and 
boiled  and  boiled.  They  make  an  excellent  soup,  he  said.  He  never  offered 
to  make  it  for  me. 

Buffalo  tongue  commonly  is  used  in  ceremonies  and  is  one  of  the  foods 
given  to  Sundancers  after  fasting  for  days.  I don't  know  if  it's  because 
you  haven't  eaten  for  several  days  that  makes  it  prized,  or  that  it's 
excellent  - tender,  juicy  and  good-flavored.  The  center's  intern  wrinkled 
her  nose  at  the  thought  of  eating  tongue.  I said  I thought  I could  cook  it 
so  that  she'd  love  it  but  probably  only  if  she  didn't  know  what  it  was.  I 
think  it's  the  white,  rough  texture  of  the  outside  of  the  tongue  that 
isn't  appetizing  to  people. 

When  we  were  at  the  ceremony  at  Sitting  Bull,  the  men  were  putting  up  a 
teepee,  and  I heard  them  talking  about  a teepee  they  had  seen  in  Montana. 
It  was  made  with  buffalo  hide  and  was  extremely  heavy,  one  man  said.  I can 
imagine. 

Here  is  one  last  amazing  fact  about  these  beautiful  creatures.  The  hides 
with  the  hair  still  on  is  as  soft  as  silk.  If  you  wrap  up  in  it,  the  hide 


can  feel  like  you  are  lying  in  the  richest.  Fifth  Avenue  silk  sheets. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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"Indian  pilgrimage"  reaches  beach  in  triumph  and  tiredness 

By  Danny  Westneat 

Seattle  Times  staff  columnist 

It's  not  easy  doing  things  the  Indian  way. 

This  dawned  on  me  about  20  minutes  into  paddling  a 26-foot  homemade 
cedar  canoe  across  Puget  Sound.  It  was  7 a.m.,  and  already  I'd  done  the 
hardest,  fastest  paddling  of  my  life. 

Then  the  skipper,  a Quileute  Indian  named  Liz  Ward,  inquired  sweetly  if 
the  crew  might  be  warmed  up  yet  and  ready  to  actually  start  pulling  hard. 

Ten  hours  later,  our  canoe  the  Tatakwit,  minus  two  of  its  crew  who 
succumbed  to  severe  muscle  cramps,  beached  wearily  at  Sand  Point  on  Lake 
Washington  with  about  60  other  Native  canoes  from  around  the  Northwest  and 
Canada . 

Some  had  traveled  for  three  weeks  along  hundreds  of  miles  of  watery 
"ancient  highways."  They  had  been  beset  by  blisters  and  boredom,  high 
waves  and  even  death,  as  one  person  drowned  when  a Canadian  canoe  capsized 
in  the  Strait  of  Duan  de  Fuca. 

"It  wouldn't  be  Indians  if  it  wasn't  hard,"  said  Rob  Satiacum,  a 46- 
year-old  Puyallup  who  invited  me  to  paddle  along  for  Monday's  final 
stretch . 

"What  do  they  call  it  when  they  go  to  Mecca  every  year?  That's  what  this 
is  - the  Indian  pilgrimage,"  said  Guy  Capoeman,  a Quinault  Indian  who  had 
paddled  300  miles  to  reach  Seattle,  some  of  it  in  the  open  Pacific  Ocean. 

It's  called  Tribal  Journey.  From  its  beginnings  in  1989,  it  has 
mushroomed  into  an  annual  event  for  coastal  tribes.  It's  part  endurance 
sport  and  outdoor  adventure,  for  which  some  tribes  now  train  year-round. 
It's  also  the  year's  biggest  community  gathering  of  coastal  Indians. 

On  Monday,  the  canoes  sprinted  from  Suquamish  near  Bainbridge  Island 
across  the  Sound,  through  the  Ballard  Locks  and  into  Lake  Washington. 

At  least  it  felt  like  a sprint  to  me.  This  was  no  recreational  boat  trip. 
Crewing  an  Indian  canoe  is  not  all  that  different  from  a day  in  Marine 
boot  camp. 

Satiacum  said  he  invited  me  to  see  the  resurgence  of  the  "red  way"  for 
myself. 

"People  are  always  saying  'Oh,  look  at  the  Indians,  with  their  dugout 
canoes,  they're  trying  to  save  themselves  and  their  culture  from  going 
extinct,'  " he  said.  "I  don't  like  all  that  victim  talk.  Now  you  tell  me, 
does  this  feel  to  you  like  we're  on  the  brink  of  extinction?" 

At  that  moment,  we  were  standing  amid  several  hundred  shouting,  chanting 
Native  Americans  as  they  hoisted  hand-carved  canoes,  some  50-feet  long, 
onto  their  shoulders  to  carry  them  into  the  water. 

Earlier  we'd  been  treated  to  a free  breakfast,  courtesy  of  the  booming 
Suquamish  Tribe's  casino.  All  this  week  the  canoeists  and  their  support 
families  will  be  hosted  at  Auburn's  Muckleshoot  Tribe,  which  is  flush 
enough  from  its  casino  to  hire  event  planners  and  throw  a weeklong 
festival . 

There's  an  almost  giddy  feeling  among  many  Native  Americans  now.  All 


those  decades  of  being  desperately  poor  are  mostly  over.  When  we  passed 
through  the  Ballard  Locks,  with  dozens  of  canoes  bunched  up  together,  the 
shouting,  singing  and  banging  of  paddles  seemed  like  it  was  about  being 
proud,  strong  and  happy,  not  a cry  to  reclaim  something  lost. 

That  said,  some  of  the  paddlers  in  my  canoe  said  there's  no  better  place 
than  the  open  water  to  work  on  inner  demons.  None  of  what  is  going  on  is 
about  you  - it's  all  about  working  together  to  move  the  canoe  - and  so 
strangely  it  leaves  you  freer  than  ever  to  think  about  yourself. 

Ted  Franzen,  an  Ojibwe  from  North  Dakota  who  lives  in  Tacoma,  said  he 
came  on  the  trip  because  a heroin  addiction  had  separated  him  from  his 
people  and  he  wanted  to  try  to  get  them  back,  one  stroke  at  a time. 

"This  is  the  medicine  when  a hard  time  comes,"  skipper  Liz  Ward  said  as 
we  powered  the  canoe  across  the  shipping  channel  in  the  middle  of  Puget 
Sound.  "You  can  remember  what  it  was  like  out  here  - how  beautiful  it  was 
with  the  clouds  and  the  water  - and  also  how  hard  you  worked  to  make  it 
across . 

"It  will  make  each  day  a little  easier  because  you  did  this." 

Danny  Westneat's  column  appears  Sunday  and  Thursday.  Reach  him 
at  206-464-2086  or  dwestneat@seattletimes.com. 
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Lakota  Wasuton  Wi/moon  of  ripening 
Anishnaabe  miini-giizis/berry  moon 
Cree  opunhopizun/moon  young  ducks  begin  to  fly 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and  NetRez-L 

Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


Individually  and  collectively,  Cherokee  people  possess  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  face  down  adversity  and  continue  moving  forward.  We  are  able 
to  do  that  because  our  culture,  though  certainly  diminished,  has 
sustained  us  since  time  immemorial.  This  Cherokee  culture  is  a 
well-kept  secret." 

Chief  Wilma  Mankiller,  Cherokee 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


On  August  8,  2006  my  half-side  and  I bid  farewell  to  a beautiful  gentle 
giant,  our  beloved  Agi. 

She  had  already  risen  from  one  terrible  malady  that  had  stricken  her. 

I had  carried  her  into  a ceremony  she  walked  out  of  - with  help,  but 
she  walked. 

She  had  come  into  our  life  at  the  age  of  5 weeks.  She  slept  that 
first  night  on  my  chest,  and  the  next  night  next  to  us,  never  once 
whimpering  or  crying  in  her  new  surroundings . 

She  left  with  the  same  quiet  dignity,  lanet  had  rushed  her  to  the 
vet  after  she  collapsed  on  their  morning  walk,  lanet  was  petting  her  as 
the  last  breaths  came.  Again,  she  never  whimpered  or  cried  as  she 
entered  her  new  surroundings . 

She  will  be  missed.  That  big  grey  muzzle  and  ruff  in  the  lap  asking 
for  - no,  demanding  a pet...  Always  she  gave  far  more  love  than  she 
received . 

Shortly  after  she  crossed  over  it  rained.  Even  the  grandfathers 
cried  for  our  sorrow. 


In  the  growing  dusk  that  evening  we  sent  her  on  her  journey.  Creator 
had  called  home  a beautiful,  loving  giant.  A-gi-se-qua-a-ge-v-li  did  not 
walk  away  from  this  ceremony...  she  soared  with  the  eagles. 

She  leaves  a legacy  of  loyalty  and  unwavering  devotion. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Interior  secretary  holds  quick  meeting  with  tribal  leaders 
By  CARSON  WALKER 
Associated  Press  Writer 
August  7,  2006 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  (AP)  - The  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  got  what 
he  wanted  Sunday:  a meeting  with  the  new  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  over 
various  American  Indian  reservation  problems. 

Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  had  the  meeting  set  up  on  short  notice  one  day 
before  his  scheduled  appearance  at  the  nearby  Sturgis  Motorcycle  Rally. 

He  met  for  more  than  an  hour  with  tribal  leaders  from  five  of  South 
Dakota's  nine  reservations,  took  notes  and  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
during  his  two  years  in  office. 

Kempthorne,  a former  U.S.  senator  and  governor  of  Idaho,  was  approved 
for  the  post  by  the  Senate  in  May. 

Alex  White  Plume,  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  said  he  had  2,000 
issues  to  take  up  but  only  addressed  four,  the  biggest  of  which  is  poverty. 

"I  don't  mean  any  disrespect,"  White  Plume  told  Kempthorne,  seated 
across  the  table.  "Your  whole  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  a worthless 
organization  that  just  siphons  money  from  the  tribes." 

He  said  the  BIA  spends  too  much  money  administering  government  programs 
for  Indians  and  gives  tribes  little  flexibility  in  how  the  money  is  spent. 

White  Plume,  who  helped  organized  a protest  of  the  encroachment  of  biker 
bars  near  Bear  Butte,  also  asked  the  secretary  to  do  something  at  the 
federal  level  to  protect  the  site  Indians  consider  sacred. 

Kempthorne  listened  intently  to  White  Plume  and  the  other  leaders  and 
said  some  of  the  issues  were  too  large  to  address  during  his  tenure  but  he 
would  do  what  he  could.  He  said  he  plans  to  travel  around  the  country  over 
the  next  month  and  take  input  on  other  issues. 

Kempthorne  said  he  wasn't  offended  at  White  Plume's  comments. 

"I  hope  you  feel  the  respect  I'm  showing  you  by  sitting  here  and 
listening  to  you,"  he  said.  "These  are  serious  issues.  I don't  think  you 
expect  a quick  solution  because  these  took  time  to  develop." 

Other  problems  the  leaders  discussed  are  a shortage  of  law  enforcement 
officers,  education  funding  and  the  proliferation  of  methamphetamine . 

Pat  Ragsdale,  director  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  is  under  the 
Interior  Department,  also  attended  the  meeting  and  said  that  on  some 
reservations,  "I'm  afraid  we  could  lose  a generation"  because  of  meth. 

Avis  Little  Eagle,  vice  chairwoman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe, 
said  because  the  reservation  has  just  10  officers,  no  law  enforcement 
responded  to  a recent  gang  fight  until  the  next  day. 

One  other  problem  is  the  drought,  the  leaders  said. 

"All  the  counties  around  us  were  able  to  get  disaster  assistance,"  said 
Rodney  Bordeaux  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation. 

Kempthorne  said  his  father  grew  up  in  Aberdeen  and  he's  been  to  South 
Dakota  before,  but  this  was  his  first  trip  as  Interior  secretary. 

"This  has  been  very  helpful,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 
INDIAN  TRUST 

Nearly  $1  billion  wasted  under  trustee's  tenure 
August  4,  2006 

The  Duly  28  op-ed  by  Ross  Swimmer,  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians, 
is  as  flawed  as  the  Interior  Department's  management  of  our  assets.  His 
claim  of  a "very  different"  trust  operation  is  strikingly  at  odds  with  all 
credible  evidence  and  the  most  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Perhaps  Swimmer  believes  that  incompetence  and  malfeasance  is  all  that 
individual  Indians  deserve.  Contrary  to  his  op-ed,  the  trust  management 
system  remains  hopelessly  broken  - plagued  by  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
data,  incompetent  management  and  corrupt  bureaucrats,  not  to  mention  that 
Swimmer  has  utterly  failed  to  install  even  the  simplest  and  most 
rudimentary  systems. 

Here's  but  one  example.  The  government  readily  concedes  that  still  today 
it  has  no  accounts  receivable  system.  Think  about  that  for  a minute.  The 
government  "manages"  hundreds  of  thousands  of  leases  and  is  required  by 
law  to  collect  over  $350,000,000  of  our  money  by  its  own  count  annually, 
yet  it  has  no  system  in  place  to  tell  when  a payor  owes  beneficiaries  a 
payment.  It's  an  honor  system.  Worse  still,  all  payments  for  oil  and  gas 
are  based  on  self-reporting.  So,  the  oil  companies  tell  Interior  how  much 
they  have  taken  and  the  grade  of  crude.  Based  on  these  self-reports,  the 
company  calculates  a payment.  Audits  are  unconscionably  rare  and  often 
fraudulent  themselves,  as  reported  by  Interior's  inspector  general  in  2003 
Even  when  audits  prove  that  companies  intentionally  underreported  and 
underpaid  us,  there  is  no  penalty  assessed.  Nearly  a billion  dollars  has 
been  wasted  during  Swimmer's  miserable  tenure  and  the  trust  is  in  terrible 
shape  still.  The  courts  know  that.  Indians  know  th  at.  And  surely  by  now 
even  he  understands  that. 

Keith  Harper 

Attorney  in  trust  litigation 
Washington,  D.C. 

SHAREHOLDER  SUIT 

Copyright  c.  1996-2006  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Open  Letter  from  Elouise  Cobell 

The  summer  of  2006  has  been  an  extremely  volatile  one  for  our  cause.  On 
Duly  11  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  removed  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C. 
Lamberth  from  our  case.  In  so  doing,  we  lost  the  services  of  a dedicated 
and  fair  jurist  who  had  presided  over  our  case  since  its  inception  in  1996 
All  individual  Indian  trust  account  holders  should  consider  Dudge 
Lamberth 's  removal  a travesty  of  justice.  It  is,  as  columnist  Suzan  Shown 
Harjo  said,  yet  another  rebuke  to  one  of  the  "good  people"  who  is  trying 
to  change  the  way  the  U.S.  Government  deals  with  Native  People. 

Because  the  appeals  court  removed  the  judge  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 


finding  the  government's  conduct  in  our  case  deplorable,  we  plan  to  appeal 
his  removal.  We  will  argue  that  the  removal  of  a judge  from  a case  he  has 
faithfully  presided  over  for  10  years  is  itself  without  precedent. 

We  will  also  tell  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  very  conduct  that  made 
Dudge  Lamberth  so  troubled  with  the  government  was,  in  fact,  well 
documented  by  the  appeals  court.  The  decision  of  the  three-judge  appeals 
court  panel  was  as  strong  a denouncement  of  the  trustee-delegates'  conduct 
as  we  have  ever  seen:  "To  be  sure.  Interior's  deplorable  record  deserves 
condemnation  in  the  strongest  terms,"  the  court  said.  "Words  like 
'ignominious'  and  ' incompeten[t] ' . . .and  'malfeasance'  and  ' recalcitrance ' 
are  fair  and  well-supported  by  the  record."  It  reinforced  earlier  rulings 
by  the  appeals  court  that  the  government  has  abused  its  trust  obligation 
and  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  most  basic  responsibilities  to  the 
individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries. 

It  should  be  stressed  that,  according  to  the  court  of  appeals,  the 
removal  of  our  judge  in  no  way  exonerates  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Dustice.  Most  importantly,  the  decision  reaffirms  the  merits  of  our  case 
(a  "worthy  cause")  and  it  underscores  the  core  theme  of  Dudge  Lamberth' s 
most  recent  decisions. 

His  removal  was  unusual  because  the  appeals  court  noted  approvingly  that 
Dudge  Lamberth 's  strong  language  was  based  properly  on  irrefutable 
evidence  of  government  misconduct.  Indeed,  Dudge  Lamberth ' s order  of  Duly 
12,  2005,  was  "nothing  more  than  the  views  of  an  experienced  judge  who, 
having  presided  over  this  exceptionally  contentious  case  for  almost  a 
decade  has  become  exceeding  ill  disposed  toward  [a]  defendant  that  has 
flagrantly  and  repeated  breached  its  fiduciary  obligations." 

As  we  have  learned  from  the  past  decade,  the  United  States  government 
resists  change  fiercely.  That's  even  when  the  need  for  that  change  is  well 
documented  and  punctuated  by  a century  of  malfeasance  and  continuing  abuse 
We  expect  they  will  fight  our  effort  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
both  the  judge's  removal  and  the  vacation  of  the  injunction  he  had  issued 
on  the  Interior  Department's  computer  system.  Those  systems  were  shown  to 
be  wide  open  to  computer  hackers,  placing  all  our  trust  records  at  risk  of 
being  altered. 

Even  the  appeals  court  acknowledged  that  fact.  "To  be  sure,"  it  said, 

"we  have  no  doubt  Interior's  trust  account  information  has  serious 
reliability  problems."  That  makes  the  need  for  an  injunction  even  more 
pressing. 

Finally,  the  appeals  court  ruling  urged  the  parties  "to  work  with  the 
new  judge  to  resolve  this  case  expeditiously  and  fairly."  Of  course,  this 
is  precisely  what  we  have  engaged  in  for  the  last  10  years  only  to  be 
thwarted  time  and  again  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  its 
Department  of  Dustice  attorneys  who  would  rather  delay  a resolution  of 
this  matter  and  leave  it  to  the  next  administration.  Even  now,  less  than  a 
month  after  the  Duly  11  decisions,  we  are  aware  that  mid-level  bureaucrats 
in  Interior  and  Dustice  are  urging  members  of  Congress  to  reject 
legislation  that  would  resolve  the  case.  As  usual,  the  government  has  no 
interest  in  a resolution  that  is  "expeditious  and  fair". 

This  is  not  to  say  that  my  attorneys  and  I believe  these  decisions  will 
further  delay  a resolution  of  this  case.  Indeed,  there  are  reasons  to  be 
hopeful  that  a new  judge  will  not  wait  another  10  years  (or  more),  as  the 
government  now  proposes,  to  render  an  historical  accounting.  Especially 
since  the  material  facts  are  not  even  disputed  by  the  government.  Moreover 
various  media  outlets  are  now  reporting  that  Senator  McCain  is  pressing 
legislation  that  would  settle  the  case  for  $8  billion.  This  is  a far  cry 
from  the  over  $27  billion  we  proposed  last  summer,  but  after  bearing 
personal  witness  to  the  hardship  and  abuse  that  continues  to  be  heaped 
upon  the  individual  Indian  beneficiaries  after  10  years  of  hard-fought, 
acrimonious  litigation  I have  directed  my  attorneys  to  seriously  consider 
this  offer.  This  nation's  first  citizens  are  also  its  poorest  and  any 
resolution  that  is  "expeditious  and  fair"  should  be  seriously  and 
thoughtfully  considered.  We  will  be  examining  this  legislation  t o make 
sure  it  is  just  that. 

If  you  are  an  account  holder  or  a trust  beneficiary,  now  is  the  time  to 
express  your  concerns  and  hopes  about  a possible  settlement  to  your  member 


of  Congress.  It's  time  for  Indian  Country  to  speak.  The  bureaucrats  have 
had  their  say. 

Isl 

Elouise  Cobell 
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A Judgment  Call:  A Law  Professor  Says  Removal  of  Judge  Lamberth 
From  the  Trust  Case  Was  "Nothing  Short  of  a Tragedy" 
by  Peter  B.  Rutledge 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  Catholic  University 
Legal  Times 
August  8,  2006 

Adverse  judicial  orders  are  a reality  for  every  lawyer.  The  possible 
responses  range  from  acceptance,  to  appeal,  to  downright  anger  in  the  case 
of  orders  that,  in  the  lawyer's  mind,  are  unduly  harsh  or  critical.  Rarely, 
though,  does  a lawyer  take  the  extraordinary  step  of  seeking  the  judge's 
removal  from  a case  based  on  an  adverse  ruling. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  the  U.S.  government  recently  did,  and  last 
month  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit  gave  the  government 
exactly  what  it  wanted.  A unanimous  panel  of  the  D.C.  Circuit  ordered  the 
removal  of  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  from  Cobell  v.  Kempthorne, 
the  decade-long  litigation  over  the  federal  government's  admitted 
mismanagement  of  American  Indian  trust  accounts. 

For  some,  particularly  the  government  parties  and  their  lawyers,  this 
decision  undoubtedly  is  seen  as  a victory.  In  my  view,  it's  nothing  short 
of  a tragedy.  Not  only  is  the  court's  July  11  removal  order  wrong,  but  it 
also  threatens  to  damage  the  essential  independence  of  this  nation's 
federal  judiciary.  A bit  of  background  on  Cobell  v.  Kempthorne:  In  the 
19th  century,  the  United  States  took  title  to  various  Indian  lands  and 
thereby  assumed  a trustee's  role  for  certain  tribes.  Ten  years  ago, 
several  members  of  those  tribes  filed  suit  against  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  and  others.  The  suit  alleged  that  the  government  had  breached  its 
fiduciary  obligations,  lost  critical  documents,  and  converted  trust  assets 
to  its  own  use. 

After  an  extensive  trial,  Lamberth  found  that  the  federal  government  had 
breached  its  duties,  ordered  it  to  come  into  compliance,  and  retained 
jurisdiction  over  the  case,  requiring  the  government  to  file  quarterly 
reports.  The  1999  decision  is  known  as  Cobell  v.  Babbit  (this  case  has 
outlived  the  tenures  of  several  secretaries  of  the  interior) . The  D.C. 
Circuit  unanimously  affirmed  Lamberth 's  decision  in  virtually  all  material 
respects  in  Cobell  v.  Norton  (2001).  The  ensuing  five  years  have  seen 
protracted  litigation  over  implementation  of  the  government's  fiduciary 
responsibilities . 

The  events  precipitating  Lamberth ' s removal  stem  from  a July  2005 
decision.  In  that  decision,  the  judge  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to 
include  a notice  in  all  written  communications  to  trust  beneficiaries, 
essentially  telling  them  that  based  on  evidence  unearthed  in  the  case, 
information  from  the  Interior  Department  about  the  trust  may  be  unreliable. 
On  appeal,  the  government  both  sought  reversal  of  that  order  and  asked  the 
appellate  court  to  remove  Lamberth  from  the  case.  The  D.C.  Circuit  granted 
both  requests. 

Although  the  court's  reversal  of  Lamberth 's  decision  is  defensible,  its 
removal  order  is  not. 


HARSH  WORDS 

Stripped  to  its  essence,  the  D.C.  Circuit's  opinion  gives  two  reasons 
for  removal,  neither  of  which  withstands  close  scrutiny.  First,  the  court 
claims  that  Lamberth's  Duly  2005  decision  "all  but  accuses  current 
Interior  officials  of  racism." 

But  Lamberth's  opinion  does  not  condemn  any  particular  current  official 
of  the  Interior  Department  in  that  way.  Instead,  it  makes  more  general 
observations  about  the  department's  attitude,  past  and  present,  toward 
American  Indians  - observations  that  are  undeniably  harsh  (such  as  his  use 
of  the  phrase  "morally  and  culturally  oblivious")  but  do  not,  contrary  to 
the  appellate  court's  suggestion,  label  current  officials  as  racist. 

Even  if  the  D.C.  Circuit's  reading  is  accurate,  there  is  something 
simply  Orwellian  about  grounding  the  removal  of  a judge  in  part  on  the 
language  of  his  opinion.  Ordinarily,  as  the  D.C.  Circuit  acknowledges, 
judges  are  removed  on  the  basis  of  something  they  do,  such  as  engaging  in 
impermissible  ex  parte  contacts.  But  here,  Lamberth  is  being  removed  on 
the  basis  of  what  he  said  (or,  more  accurately,  did  not  say)  in  a judicial 
opinion.  This  is  remarkable. 

The  reality  is  that  judges  regularly  fill  their  opinions  with  strong 
words,  especially  in  the  face  of  a recalcitrant  litigant.  The  D.C.  Circuit 
itself  grants  that  "condemnation  [of  the  Interior  Department]  in  the 
strongest  terms"  is  appropriate  in  this  case.  As  with  any  speech  that 
might  be  offensive,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  permit  counterspeech,  not  to 
muffle  the  speaker. 

A STRING  OF  REVERSALS 

The  second  reason  the  D.C.  Circuit  gives  for  removing  Lamberth  is  "a 
string  of  reversed  district  court  orders."  Since  its  opinion  affirming  his 
original  findings  and  judgment,  the  D.C.  Circuit  has  on  eight  occasions 
set  aside  his  post-trial  orders.  Among  other  things,  those  orders  held 
Interior  officials  in  contempt,  appointed  a special  master  to  oversee  the 
case,  required  disconnection  of  portions  of  the  department's  computer 
system  from  the  Internet,  and  required  the  department  to  formulate  costly 
plans  to  fulfill  its  fiduciary  obligations. 

Although  this  reversal  rate  is  troubling,  the  court's  opinion  fails  to 
tell  the  full  story.  It  was  the  D.C.  Circuit  itself  that  set  the  stage  for 
these  orders.  In  its  2001  opinion  affirming  Lamberth's  judgment,  the  D.C. 
Circuit  stressed  that  absent  congressional  restriction,  federal  courts 
possess  the  full  range  of  legal  and  equitable  powers  "necessary  to  cure 
the  [government's]  legal  transgressions"  and  analogized  the  case  to  the 
school-desegregation  decisions.  While  conceding  that  judicial  oversight  of 
the  Interior  Department,  like  judicial  oversight  of  segregated  school 
districts,  might  seem  intrusive,  the  court  justified  the  intrusion  on  the 
basis  of  "the  magnitude  of  government  malfeasance  and  potential  prejudice" 
to  the  Indian  tribes. 

With  this  broad  license  from  the  D.C.  Circuit,  one  can  understand  why 
Lamberth  rode  herd  on  the  Interior  Department. 

Even  if  Lamberth's  orders  went  too  far,  erroneous  orders  do  not  support 
a judge's  removal.  Higher  courts  routinely  reverse  inferior  court 
decisions.  The  remedy  for  an  erroneous  order  is  simple  - vacate  it.  And  if 
the  lower  court  is  repeatedly  entering  orders  that  the  reviewing  court 
finds  erroneous,  the  proper  remedy  is  for  the  appellate  court  to  provide 
more  detailed  instructions  in  its  remand  order. 

Not  only  is  Lamberth's  removal  a disproportionate  remedy,  it  is  woefully 
inefficient.  As  noted,  he  has  spent  nearly  10  years  on  this  case.  He  knows 
the  parties  and  the  issues  better  than  anyone  else.  His  institutional 
knowledge  of  the  dispute  is  something  the  D.C.  Circuit  should  value,  not 
scorn . 

Reassigning  the  case  to  another  judge  squanders  that  knowledge.  It 
saddles  another  overworked  district  judge  with  the  responsibility  to  learn 
a long  and  convoluted  record  afresh.  And  it  wastes  judicial  resources  at  a 
time  when  our  federal  trial  judges,  who  already  carry  a heavy  caseload, 
can  ill  afford  the  added  burdens. 


FREE  TO  DECIDE? 

Even  more  important  than  its  intemperance  or  its  inefficiency,  the  D.C. 
Circuit's  decision  to  remove  a judge  on  the  basis  of  his  opinions 
threatens  to  harm  judicial  independence. 

The  case  of  Cobell  v.  Kempthorne  perfectly  illustrates  the  value  of  the 
independence  of  Article  III  judges.  A federal  judge,  an  arm  of  the 
government  and  himself  a Republican  appointee,  has  punished  the  executive 
branch,  also  an  arm  of  the  government  and  currently  run  by  the  same 
political  party  that  appointed  the  judge,  for  its  handling  of  assets 
belonging  to  a small  group  of  people  that  the  government  had  defeated  in 
armed  conflict.  In  how  many  other  nations  would  such  healthy  self -scrutiny 
even  be  possible?  In  a less  independent  system,  a judge  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  withstand  the  political  pressures  that  might  incline  him  to 
defer  to  the  sovereign  and  his  appointing  party. 

The  independence  at  the  core  of  Article  III  enabled  Lamberth  to  stand 
firm  and  insist  that  an  incredible  injustice  be  remedied.  Removing  him 
only  encourages  the  executive  branch  to  shop  for  a judge  who  it  believes 
will  be  more  inclined  to  support  its  view  (notably,  this  is  not  the 
Interior  Department's  first  attempt  to  secure  Lamberth 's  removal).  If  it 
encounters  another  less-than-sympathetic  judge,  the  department  may  dig  in 
its  heels  even  deeper,  hoping  to  develop  a new  record  of  reversals  and 
enough  provocative  morsels  in  that  judge's  opinions  to  seek  his  removal 
under  the  logic  of  the  D.C.  Circuit's  opinion. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  LIKE  THE  JUDGE  . . . 

Moreover,  the  implications  of  the  D.C.  Circuit's  decision  extend  far 
beyond  this  case,  where  the  equities  are  relatively  one-sided.  Though  no 
one  doubts  that  the  Interior  Department  engaged  in  a serious  injustice, 
imagine  a true  clash  of  legal  principles,  such  as  an  abortion  dispute  or 
the  Terri  Schiavo  case.  The  D.C.  Circuit's  opinion  gives  passionate 
litigants  an  entirely  new  battleground  - not  simply  whether  a judge  is 
correct  on  the  law,  but  whether  the  judge's  language  is  too  critical  of 
them.  Judicial  opinions  will  be  pored  over  for  bad  word  choice.  Judges  in 
long-running  disputes  will  need  to  develop  a superhuman  ability  not  to 
remember  or  reflect  on  litigants'  past  behavior  in  that  very  case. 

Under  the  logic  of  the  D.C.  Circuit's  opinion,  litigants  should  not  wait 
for  a final  decision  in  the  case.  If  a judge  has  criticized  a party 
elsewhere  or  has  been  hit  with  multiple  reversals  in  favor  of  the  party, 
the  D.C.  Circuit's  opinion  suggests,  that  party  should  immediately  seek 
the  judge's  removal. 

I certainly  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  D.C.  Circuit  faced  an  easy 
call  or  to  blame  the  government  lawyers  for  their  litigation  strategy.  The 
panel  that  unanimously  ordered  Lamberth 's  removal  consisted  of  three 
respected  judges  from  across  the  jurisprudential  spectrum.  The  executive 
branch,  as  a party  in  the  matter,  had  every  right  to  vindicate  its 
interests  through  the  available  procedural  mechanisms,  including  seeking 
removal  of  a judge.  Friends  have  told  me  that  senior  people  at  the 
Interior  Department  feel  personally  besieged  by  Lamberth 's  orders  about  a 
problem  they  inherited  but  did  not  create. 

Yet  despite  the  reasonable  intentions  of  these  actors,  the  decision  has 
dealt  an  unfortunate  blow  to  the  independent  judiciary  so  essential  to  our 
freedom.  No  one  doubts  that  the  Interior  Department  has  mismanaged  the 
American  Indians'  trust  assets  - the  D.C.  Circuit  described  "a  serious 
injustice  that  has  persisted  for  over  a century"  - or  that  Judge  Lamberth 
has  helped  to  expose  the  very  injustice  that  the  D.C.  Circuit  laments. 
Removing  him  this  way  sends  an  unfortunate  message  to  other  federal  judges 
that  the  next  time  they  uncover  a "serious  injustice"  perpetrated  by  the 
people's  government,  they  should  beware  what  they  do  and  what  they  say. 

Peter  B.  Rutledge  is  an  associate  professor  at  Catholic  University  of 
America's  Columbus  School  of  Law,  where  his  teaching  and  research 
interests  include  international  dispute  resolution  and  criminal  law. 
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Navajo  Nation  leaders  request  march  permit 
By  Nathan  Gonzalez  The  Daily  Times 
August  8,  2006 

FARMINGTON  - Navajo  Nation  officials  have  requested  an  application  for  a 
Sept.  2 memorial  march  within  the  city,  said  Farmington  City  Manager  Bob 
Hudson . 

Shiprock  Chapter  President  Duane  "Chili"  Yazzie  said  the  event  would 
commemorate  those  Navajos  impacted  by  violence  in  the  Nation's  border 
towns . 

"We  want  to  emphasize  that  it  will  be  a peaceful  memorial  march  and  in 
no  way  should  it  be  thought  of  as  a protest  march  or  anything  of  that 
nature/'  Yazzie  said  Friday. 

The  city  requires  a permit  for  any  march  or  parade  to  take  place  in  the 
city.  As  part  of  the  application  process,  organizers  must  determine  the 
location  and  approximate  size  of  the  event,  said  Hudson. 

March  organizers  are  scheduled  to  meet  next  week  to  finalize  plans, 
including  a location  for  the  event,  Yazzie  said. 

Until  then,  few  details  have  been  released.  However,  Yazzie  said  the 
preferred  starting  point  is  west  of  the  city  limits,  near  Troy  King  Road. 

Participants  would  walk  eastbound  to  the  parking  lot  at  American  Plaza 
or  to  the  city's  fire  station  six,  which  opened  recently,  Yazzie  said. 

Hudson  said  the  route  will  require  approval  of  the  state  Department  of 
Transportation  if  the  march  calls  for  closure  of  the  roadway.  Approval  of 
that  route  may  not  be  forthcoming. 

"We  will  have  to  see  if  New  Mexico  Department  of  Transportation  will  be 
able  to  accommodate  us,"  Yazzie  said. 

Yazzie  said  he  also  approached  Hudson  about  donating  property  to 
construct  a monument  within  the  city.  Hudson  said  that  decision  would 
require  the  approval  of  the  city  council. 

"What  we  are  looking  at  is  to  establish  a memorial,  monument  where  a 
sculpture  would  be  put  in  place,"  Yazzie  said,  adding  that  it  would  serve 
as  "a  memory  for  those  that  have  been  hurt  in  the  city." 

"We  will  be  approaching  the  city  council  at  some  point,"  he  said. 

However,  some  Navajos  living  in  Farmington  believe  a march  is  not  the 
best  way  to  vent  frustration  over  race  issues  between  the  city  and  Nation. 

Local  businessman  David  lohn,  who  served  as  Red  Mesa,  Ariz.,  chapter 
delegate  and  Mexican  Water,  Ariz.,  chapter  delegate  between  1991  and  2000, 
said  a march  would  harm  local  business  and  Navajo  people  living  in  the 
city. 

"I  don't  think  a march  is  going  to  solve  anything,"  lohn  said.  "A  lot  of 
Navajo  people  live  here.  Their  kids  go  to  school  here.  (A  march)  will  make 
it  look  bad  for  the  ones  that  live  here." 

The  march  was  planned  following  the  fatal  shooting  of  Clint  lohn,  21,  of 
Kirtland . 

Clint  lohn  was  fatally  shot  lune  10  by  Farmington  police  officer  Shawn 
Scott,  who  was  responding  to  a call  that  Clint  lohn  was  beating  his 
girlfriend  at  the  east  side  Wal-Mart. 

According  to  the  San  luan  County  Sheriff's  Office,  which  investigated 
the  shooting,  Clint  lohn  charged  the  officer  after  taking  his  police  baton 
and  was  shot  four  times. 

Scott  was  cleared  of  any  wrong  doing  in  the  sheriff's  office 
investigation . 

Nathan  Gonzalez:  ngonzalez@daily-times.com 
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Water  Woes:  Flooding  creates  state  of  emergency  across 

much  of  the  Navajo  Nation 

Line  breaks  a headache  for  residents,  NTUA 

By  Kathy  Flelms 

Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Water,  water  everywhere  and  not  a drop  to  drink  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  for  Navajo  Tribal  Utility  Authority  customers  in 
central,  western  and  northern  parts  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Regional  flash  flooding  is  causing  to  breaks  in  major  NTUA  water  lines, 
causing  outages  in  a number  of  tribal  communities,  according  to  Denise 
Becenti,  public  affairs  officer  for  NTUA. 

Becenti  said  NTUA  district  offices  have  been  receiving  calls  daily  from 
customers  reporting  water  outages.  Depending  on  the  location  of  the  water 
line  break,  anywhere  from  five  to  20  homes  have  been  affected  at  any  one 
time  by  the  outages,  which  have  lasted  from  several  hours  to  overnight. 

"The  rushing  waters  put  tremendous  pressure  on  our  water  lines,  causing 
them  to  break,"  said  Wilfred  Brown,  NTUA  Chinle  District  field 
superintendent.  "In  some  cases,  we  repaired  the  water  line  break  and 
overnight,  another  flash  flood  broke  the  same  water  line." 

Brown  said  NTUA  is  working  hard  to  take  care  of  the  outages.  "Believe  me, 
we  are  just  as  frustrated  as  customers,"  he  said. 

NTUA  is  asking  its  customers  to  bear  with  them  as  they  work  to  correct 
the  problems,  Becenti  said. 

Water  lines  and  water  systems  in  Ganado,  Iyanbito,  Crownpoint,  Twin 
Lakes,  Tohlakai,  Ya-ta-hey,  Kayenta,  Round  Rock,  Smoke  Signal,  Blue  Gap, 

Low  Mountain,  Burnt  Corn,  Lukachukai,  Cudeii,  Sheepsprings,  Two  Grey  Hills, 
Rock  Point  and  Cameron  all  have  been  affected  since  heavy  rains  began  last 
week. 

NTUA  recently  provided  help  in  the  form  of  a 5,000  gallon  water  tanker 
to  Sage  Memorial  Hospital  in  Ganado  after  its  water  supply  became 
contaminated  by  E.  coli  and  required  a week-long  chlorine  flush. 

Navajo  Mountain  also  needed  assistance  after  a spring-fed  reservoir  used 
by  the  community  was  contaminated  by  chemicals  used  to  douse  a month-long 
fire  that  kept  fire  crews  busy  from  Dune  10  through  mid-Duly.  Both 
communities  operate  water  systems  independent  of  NTUA. 

Brown  said,  "Our  goal  is  to  provide  safe,  reliable  water  services; 
however,  sometimes  we  have  to  remember  the  power  of  Mother  Nature.  We  hope 
that  customers  can  understand  this  and  know  that  we  are  working  to  fix  the 
water  line  breaks  and  take  care  of  the  outages  just  as  soon  as  they 
happen . " 

NTUA  will  notify  customers  of  water  outages  and  repairs  through  regional 
radio  announcements,  according  to  Becenti. 

The  tribal  utility  has  been  working  closely  with  Navajo  Emergency 
Management  and  has  been  fielding  requests  for  assistance,  depending  on 
available  resources. 

The  Commission  on  Emergency  Management  declared  a state  of  emergency 
Monday  due  to  flash  flooding,  according  to  Selena  Manychildren,  public 
information  officer  for  the  Department  of  Emergency  Management. 

She  said  it  is  recommended  that  all  branches  of  the  Navajo  Nation  begin 
planning  their  respective  emergency  responses  and  implementing  the  use  of 
emergency  funds  associated  with  those  plans. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  in  Window  Rock  has  activated  its 
Emergency  Operations  Center.  Six  incident  command  posts  have  been  up  in 
the  communities  of  Rock  Point,  Black  Mesa,  Dilkon,  Alamo,  Wide  Ruins  and 


Pinon.  Others  will  be  established  as  needed. 

Heavy  rains  have  washed  out  roads  and  caused  power  outages. 

Delegate  Ray  Berchman  (Oak  Springs/St.  Michaels)  said  Tuesday  that  water 
overflowed  a culvert  Monday  evening  and  flooded  the  roadway  near  Oak 
Springs  Chapter,  causing  traffic  delays  as  motorists  waited  for  the 
floodwaters  to  recede. 

Manychildren  said  the  public  is  asked  to  be  on  alert,  especially  those 
living  in  floodplains,  and  are  advised  to  monitor  neighbors  who  might  need 
assistance.  Community  Health  Representatives  and  chapters  are  assisting 
with  assessments  and  providing  relief. 

Sand  bags  are  available  upon  request  from  the  Department  of  Emergency 
Management,  (928)  871-6892. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  said,  "We've  been  blessed  with 
much-needed  moisture  and  rainfall  now  that  the  monsoon  season  is  here,  but 
it  comes  with  flooding  of  washes  and  our  roads,  and  we  have  to  take 
measures  to  help  those  families  who  become  stranded  to  ensure  everyone 
remains  safe." 

Fort  Defiance  Delegate  Harold  Wauneka  said  Tuesday  that  the  ongoing 
weather  emergency  is  one  reason  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  needs  to  refrain 
from  raiding  the  Undesignated,  Unreserved  Fund.  The  $100,000  or  so 
remaining  after  Monday's  council  session  probably  will  be  needed  to  cover 
expenses  associated  with  the  emergency,  he  said. 

Alamo  Chapter  continues  to  have  water  problems  after  a flash  flood 
washed  out  the  water  system  that  fed  the  north  side  of  the  community, 
according  to  Manychildren.  Tachee/Blue  Gap  reported  a waterline  washout  on 
Monday. 

Flash  flooding  stranded  16  families  in  Rock  Point,  three  families  in 
Black  Mesa,  and  one  family  in  Dilkon.  Two  people  in  a vehicle  were  caught 
in  flood  waters  in  Wide  Ruins,  Manychildren  said,  while  one  family  got  on 
top  of  its  house  Monday  evening  to  escape  the  flooding. 

Herman  Shorty,  Emergency  Management  Commission  chairman,  said  the  state 
of  emergency  declaration  is  the  first  step  in  allowing  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Roads  Department,  Navajo  and  Apache  counties,  and  the 
states  to  extend  emergency  funding  to  the  tribe. 
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Tribal  officials  assessing  the  damage  as  crews  contain, 
mop  up  the  Red  Eagle  Fire. 

By  Dohn  McGill,  Glacier  Reporter  Editor 
August  9,  2006 

"I'm  standing  on  Divide  Mountain  and  I'm  looking  at  the  devastation  to 
our  tribal  lands,  and  it  makes  me  want  to  cry,"  said  Blackfeet 
Councilwoman  Betty  N.  Cooper  on  her  cell  phone  Friday,  Aug.  4.  Suppression 
efforts  against  the  Red  Eagle  Fire  continued  last  week,  as  lines  were 
constructed  around  the  north  and  eastern  perimeter  and  flare-ups  were 
attacked  from  the  air.  Estimated  at  around  27,500  acres  Tuesday  morning, 
Aug.  8,  Incident  Command  officials  said  it  was  about  65  percent  contained. 

Cut  Bank  resident  Dan  Haemig  took  several  shots  of  the  aftermath  of  the 
Red  Eagle  fire  on  Saturday.  According  to  Haemig,  "Most  of  this  scenic  area 
surrounding  the  highway  was  nearly  totally  burned,  with  a few  trees  on  the 
edge  that  looked  barely  alive."  Haemig  described  the  above  shot  with  the 
small  lake  as  a "contrast  of  beauty  and  burned  trees." 

More  than  half  the  damage,  about  15,000  acres  or  55  percent  of  the  total 
area,  is  on  Blackfeet  tribal  lands.  Having  begun  in  a two-acre  spot,  nine 


miles  inside  Glacier  National  Park  Friday,  Duly  28,  the  initial  22,500 
acre  run  was  accomplished  in  a single  weekend.  Since  that  time,  cooler 
temperatures  combined  with  a Level  1 national  priority  for  equipment 
assigned  the  blaze  have  allowed  the  663  personnel  (as  of  Tuesday  morning) 
to  make  substantial  progress.  However,  winds  continue  to  blow,  the 
humidity  is  well  under  30  percent  and  no  rain  has  fallen  to  relieve  the 
fire-prone  conditions. 

Robert  Mad  Plume,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's  fire  liaison  representative, 
estimated  the  expense  of  the  fire's  suppression  efforts  to  date  at  around 
$3.5  million.  He  said  local  resources  are  moving  in  as  they  return  from 
fighting  fires  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Fire  Management  Officer  Andrea  Gilham  said  she  was  able  to  field  two  crews 
at  Red  Eagle,  making  seven  Tech  II  Hand  Crews  as  well  as  miscellaneous 
overhead  and  camp  crews  out  from  the  Blackfeet  Agency,  on  fires  around  the 
U.S.  She  said  there  are  around  185  local  firefighters  on  the  Red  Eagle 
Fire. 

"We  reopened  our  drug,  pack  and  other  tests  to  get  the  numbers  up,"  said 
Gilham.  "We  had  around  77  drug  tests  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  We're  doing 
our  best  to  get  equipment  filled  locally,  but  it  has  to  be  registered  with 
the  federal  government,  and  that's  a challenge  for  the  local  folks."  She 
said  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  supplied  a pair  of  inspecting 
officers  to  facilitate  local  equipment  getting  in  on  the  action. 

"The  Blackfeet  Tribe  has  worked  with  the  BIA  and  the  Incident  Command 
Team  to  get  as  many  locals  as  possible  hired  on  for  the  fire,"  added  Mad 
Plume.  Mad  Plume  said  he  works  with  Gilham  and  the  Incident  Command  to 
keep  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  informed.  "The  Tribal  Council 
is  very  well  informed  about  the  natural  resources  we've  lost,"  he  said. 

Mad  Plume  said  he'd  seen  "lots  of  wildlife  loss"  inside  the  fire 
perimeter,  estimated  Tuesday  morning  at  around  52  miles  long.  "It  was  very 

sad  for  me  to  see  and  hear  that."  In  his  job  around  the  fire  scene  he  said 

he'd  talked  to  many  of  the  people  who'd  been  evacuated  from  their  homes  in 
the  St.  Mary  area,  seeking  official  information.  "It  was  devastating  to 
them,"  he  said.  "Their  view-shed  is  gone  and  it  will  probably  been  gone 
for  a generation." 

He  said  the  fire  has  progressed  to  burn  new  areas,  as  well  as  rekindling 

areas  lost  in  the  2002  fire  near  St.  Mary.  "It  will  probably  stay  about 

this  size,"  said  Mad  Plume.  "Everybody  is  looking  at  mopping  it  up,  but  it 
is  a dangerous  area."  A heartening  sign.  Mad  Plume  said  he'd  also  observed 
wildlife  activity  in  the  green  areas  surviving  in  the  burn  area,  including 
moose  and  grizzly  bear.  "Within  the  fire  perimeter,  fire  teams  work 
closely  with  local  game  wardens  and  bear  study  expert  Wilbur  Calf  Robe. 
They  all  work  together,"  Mad  Plume  said. 

Of  the  three  structures  the  Incident  Command  notes  as  having  been  lost. 
Mad  Plume  said  one  was  probably  a barn  and  was  located  about  a mile  and  a 
half  outside  the  fire  perimeter;  therefore  he  believes  it  was  not  related 
to  the  Red  Eagle  Fire  itself.  Another  structure,  he  said,  was  a small 
trailer  located  south  of  Divide  Ridge. 

Residents  of  St.  Mary  were  allowed  back  to  their  homes  last  week  and  US 
Highway  89  has  been  reopened.  Travel  is  permitted  along  the  road,  but 
drivers  are  urged  to  observe  the  35  mph  speed  limit  posted  between  Milk 
River  and  St.  Mary,  as  well  as  around  the  Incident  Command  at  Chewing 
Blackbones  campground  about  six  miles  north  of  St.  Mary. 

"It's  a very  devastating  scene  to  see,"  said  Mad  Plume.  "For  Blackfeet 
members  it's  sad  not  only  for  them,  but  also  for  the  tourists  to  see." 

Fire  information  is  updated  daily  and  posted  all  around  Blackfeet 
country,  said  Mad  Plume,  including  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Offices,  P&M 
Convenience  Store  in  Browning  and  at  locations  around  St.  Mary. 
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Native  American  Bank  approaches  profitability  through  SBA  designation 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
August  8,  2006 

When  well-known  Native  banker  3.D.  Colbert  agreed  to  helm  the  Native 
American  Bank,  he  inherited  daunting  challenges.  The  biggest  of  these  was 
that  the  bank  had  not  turned  a profit  in  its  five  years  of  operation. 

Like  bankers  nationwide,  he  looked  at  fee  income  as  a path  to 
profitability.  But  the  bank  serves  Indian  country  and  is  owned  by  26 
federally  recognized  tribes,  Alaska  Native  corporations  and  tribal 
organizations.  Given  the  household  income  profile  of  Indian  country,  just 
hiking  bank  fees  wasn't  the  answer  for  NAB  that  it  has  been  for  larger 
banks . 

But  recently,  the  Small  Business  Administration  approved  Colbert's  first 
alternative  by  giving  NAB  a HUBZone  designation.  The  acronym  stands  for 
Historically  Under-Utilized  Business  Zones;  the  program  stands  for 
economic  growth  in  distressed  communities,  by  offering  the  businesses  that 
serve  them  access  to  a percentage  of  federal  contracting  opportunities. 

With  its  HUBZone  designation  in  place,  NAB  is  eligible  to  be  awarded 
federal  contracts  relating  to  financial  services,  worth  up  to  $3  million 
per  contract. 

As  a recognized  HUBZone  entity.  Native  American  Bank  hopes  to  take 
advantage  of  federal  contracting  opportunities  in  the  finance  sector,  such 
as  providing  prepaid  debit  cards  to  federal  employees,  and  managing 
financial  programs  and  products  - including  government  programs  and 
products  aimed  at  Native  communities. 

Colbert  called  the  designation  "a  natural  fit  for  NAB,  since  we  are  the 
only  bank  focused  primarily  on  serving  historically  underutilized  business 
zones  on  Indian  reservations." 

The  fees  from  the  new  services  NAB  can  provide  under  federal  contract 
should  help  bring  profitability  to  the  bank  and  employment  to  Indian 
country,  Colbert  said.  "We  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  over  65 
percent  of  our  staff  is  from  Indian  country.  Now,  with  greater  federal 
contracting  opportunities,  we  look  forward  to  hiring  more  staff  members  in 
the  numerous  Indian  communities  we  serve." 

The  president  and  CEO  added,  "We  really  do  have  the  potential  to  be  the 
-and  I emphasize  the  - national  Indian  bank  across  Indian  country,  with 
dozens  of  branches." 

To  Colbert's  knowledge,  NAB  is  the  first  bank  designated  a HUBZone 
entity  in  the  program's  10-year  history.  "I  think  a lot  of  other  banks 
will  be  coming  up  behind  us,"  he  said,  noting  that  federal  agencies  are 
struggling  to  meet  the  minority  business  contracting  goals  they  must  set. 

If  small  businesses  under  $165  million  in  size  do  not  apply  for  the 
contracts,  those  contracts  go  out  to  businesses  with  revenues  far  beyond 
$165  million  annually. 

The  number  of  small  businesses  eligible  for  HUBZone  financial  services 
contracts  is  near  zero,  Colbert  said.  And  without  Native  American  Bank,  it 
would  be  zero. 

So  for  an  $81  million  HUBZone  bank,  headquartered  in  Denver  with  a 
branch  in  Browning,  Mont.,  and  loan  offices  in  Rocky  Boy,  Mont.,  and 
Anchorage,  profitability  by  the  end  of  2006  is  looking  better  all  the  time. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribes  have  energy  potential 
By  MARK  RANZENBERGER 
Sun  Staff  Writer 
August  14,  2006 

Most  Native  American  Tribes  have  the  capability  of  becoming  entirely 
energy  self -suff icient , according  to  the  leader  of  a Tribal  energy  group, 
but  that  self-sufficiency  could  come  at  a cost. 

A few  groups  of  Native  people  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  recent 
increase  in  energy  prices,  while  others,  especially  those  without  fossil 
fuels,  have  had  to  pay  substantially  more  for  the  energy  they  consume. 

Even  those  Tribes  that  have  fossil  fuel  resources  are  not  seeing  their 
royalty  incomes  increase  as  fast  as  the  rising  cost  of  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel  and  heating  oil,  said  A.  David  Lester,  executive  director  of  the 
Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes.  That  coalition  of  more  than  50  Tribes 
and  First  Nations  met  last  week  in  Mt.  Pleasant  at  the  Soaring  Eagle 
Casino  & Resort. 

Part  of  the  reason  is  due  to  locked-in  royalty  agreements,  and  part  of 
the  reason  is  declining  production.  But  almost  every  Tribe  has  an 
opportunity,  through  conservation  and  alternative  energy  production,  to 
increase  its  energy  self-sufficiency. 

"They  have  the  capability  within  their  means  to  influence  their  energy 
supply  and  consumption,  and  benefit  their  Tribe's  economy,"  Lester  said. 

Lester  pointed  out  that  often,  it  is  still  less  costly  to  buy  energy  off 
the  electric  grid  than  to  produce  it.  But  the  economics  of  energy 
production  are  changing,  and  many  Tribes  have  resources  that  could  make 
alternative  energy  production  practical. 

Near  the  top  of  the  list  is  renewable  biomass-based  energy,  said  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Undersecretary  Mark  Ray. 

"Biomass  has  surpassed  hydropower  as  a source  of  energy,"  Ray  said.  Many 
Tribes,  particularly  those  in  the  western  United  States,  have  land  that 
produces  potential  fuel. 

Ray  pointed  out  that  efforts  to  clear  tinder-dry  brush  from  fire-prone 
forests  has  produced  substantial  quantities  of  wood.  Wood-pellet  burning 
stoves  have  become  so  popular  in  the  Southwest  that  pellets  have  become 
hard  to  come  buy. 

He  pointed  to  an  effort  between  New  Mexico's  Mescalero  Apache  Tribe  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Tribal  land  and  Forest  Service  land  are  adjacent 
to  each  other,  and  the  Tribe  works  closely  on  collecting  the  dry  wood. 

Ray  also  said  Tribal  forests  could  be  a supply  of  cellulose  to  produce 
ethanol  fuel.  Other  Tribal  lands  could  grow  switchgrass,  which  reportedly 
could  be  a more  potent  source  of  ethanol  than  corn. 

"Switchgrass  has  a very  high  Btu  potential,"  Ray  said.  A Btu,  or  British 
Thermal  Unit,  is  a measure  of  energy  content.  But  he  noted  that  the  plant 
has  very  little  use  as  wildlife  feed  or  cover,  and  no  one  has  much 
experience  growing  and  harvesting  it. 

The  federal  government  has  numerous  programs  designed  to  help  Tribes  and 
other  rural  communities  improve  energy  efficiency.  Ray  said  the  USDA's 
Rural  Development  program  offers  substantial  grants  and  loans  available  in 
Indian  Country,  and  those  can  be  used  to  finance  energy  projects. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  launched  the  Office  of  Indian  Energy  and 
Economic  Development  with  an  eye  toward  helping  Tribes  become  self- 
sufficient  in  areas  of  energy. 

"Energy  development  will  be  a large  component  of  any  economic 
development  effort,"  said  Bob  Middleton,  director  of  that  office. 

Lester  said  that  Tribes  and  energy  companies  still  are  learning  how  to 
work  together.  He  noted  that  the  concept  of  Tribal  sovereignty  over  Tribal 
lands  still  is  a foreign  idea  to  many  non-Native  people,  and  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  build  trust  needed  to  do  business. 

The  conference  was  hosted  by  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  Indian  Tribe,  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Spirit  Award  dinner,  a fundraiser  for  Native 
education.  The  Saginaw  Chippewas  made  a substantial  donation  to  the 
fundraiser,  and  a sculpture  by  Saginaw  Chippewa  artist  Dennis  R.  Christy 
was  auctioned  to  benefit  the  council's  scholarship  program. 
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Talking  circle  helps  Indian  veterans  cope  with  stress 

By  CASEY  PHILLIPS 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

August  6,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - In  this  plain,  white  room  at  Albuquerque's  Veteran 
Affairs  Medical  Center,  many  stories  have  been  told;  few  of  them  have 
happy  endings. 

But  the  five  veterans  sitting  in  a circle  facing  each  other  are  tied 
together  by  more  than  their  unhappy  tales. 

They  all  served  in  Vietnam,  they  all  suffer  from  post-traumatic  stress 
disorder  and  they're  all  Navajo. 

On  the  first  and  third  Friday  of  every  month,  they  and  other  veterans 
meet  to  share  things  with  each  other  they  say  no  one  else  - not  even 
family  members  - can  understand. 

And  when  one  of  them  speaks,  everyone  else  listens. 

This  is  a talking  circle,  a form  of  group  therapy  and  discussion  used  in 
a number  of  cultures  with  roots  stretching  back  thousands  of  years,  said 
lames  Gillies,  a psychologist  in  the  center's  PTSD  clinic. 

"There  is  generally  a high  level  of  respect  and  an  almost  sacred  quality 
to  the  talking  circle,"  he  said.  "With  PTSD,  people  feel  very  alone  and 
don't  tend  to  talk  about  their  inner  experience. 

"Being  in  a group  with  other  people  who  share  similar  experiences  and 
being  able  to  talk  about  those  experiences,  even  if  they're  difficult, 
brings  a lot  of  hope." 

The  talking  circle  is  just  one  of  the  ways  the  VA  works  with 
approximately  5,000  veterans  suffering  from  PTSD,  depression  and  anxiety. 

And  the  number  is  growing.  Since  2003,  336  veterans  of  fighting  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  have  been  treated  at  the  VA  for  PTSD,  depression  and 
anxiety,  according  to  hospital  records. 

"I  would  say  the  number  of  people  we're  treating  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  in  terms  of  need,"  Gillies  said. 

A1  Benalli,  58,  a Navajo  who  served  as  a combat  medic  in  Vietnam,  said 
he  understands  how  rough  the  road  to  recovery  can  be. 

"People  with  PTSD  get  afraid  of  getting  better  because  they  don't  know 
wellness,  don't  know  peace  of  mind,"  he  said. 

"I  can  imagine  the  isolation  they  feel,  thinking  they've  been  out  there 
all  by  themselves  and  what  just  a little  time  can  give  them,"  he  said. 

That's  what  a talking  circle  provides:  time  to  talk  and  people  to  listen. 
Gillies  said. 

"Coming  to  the  group  and  feeling  part  of  the  community  goes  a long  way 
to  help  resisting  the  urges  of  drugs  or  alcohol,"  he  said. 

"They  can  share  their  experiences  and  let  them  out  of  the  bag  a little 
bit.  With  all  they  experienced,  they  feel  that  civilians  can't  relate  to 
them,  but  among  the  group,  they  feel  they  are  able  to  talk." 

The  talking  circle  is  open  to  veterans  of  all  races  and  conflicts. 
Although  not  exclusively  Navajo,  all  of  the  group's  30  to  35  participants 
are  American  Indian.  An  average  of  10  to  12  turn  out  for  each  meeting. 
Gillies  said. 

The  method  works  best  with  Indians  because  it  conforms  to  their  cultural 
practices.  Gillies  said. 


"We  understand  that  the  world  view  Native  Americans  hold  is  really, 
really  different  from  the  Western  world  view,"  he  said.  "If  you  don't 
relate  to  them  from  that  point  of  view,  it's  just  not  going  to  work." 

The  VA's  talking  circle  formed  10  years  ago  but  stopped  meeting  in  Dune 
2004  when  its  facilitator  left  the  clinic.  Gillies  said. 

In  Danuary,  Gillies  arrived  and  became  the  circle's  new  facilitator 
because  of  his  prior  experience  with  a talking  circle  at  Acoma  Pueblo  west 
of  Albuquerque. 

In  addition  to  combat  trauma,  Indian  vets  carry  feelings  of  subjugation 
branded  on  their  genes.  Gillies  said. 

"For  a people  that  are  basically  treated  like  second-class  citizens  in 
their  own  country.  Native  Americans  are  always  the  first  ones  to  volunteer 
and  step  up  to  go  to  war,"  Benalli  said.  "It  took  a lot  of  adversity  and  a 
lot  of  conflict  to  make  me  feel  proud  to  be  an  Indian." 

Chester  Clah,  56,  of  Farmington,  said  he  felt  obligated  to  serve. 

"The  warrior  is  in  our  blood,"  Clah  said.  "When  I first  went,  I felt 
like  I had  to  do  it,  because  if  I didn't,  I couldn't  live  with  myself. 
Looking  back  on  it,  I should  have  gone  to  Canada,  the  way  I'm  suffering 
now. " 

Some  versions  of  the  talking  circle  use  a rock,  stick  or  other 
ceremonial  object  to  designate  the  speaker,  but  at  the  VA,  whoever  feels 
the  greatest  need  to  speak  simply  begins  when  the  time  feels  right. 

The  sense  of  respect  is  overwhelming  - there  are  no  interruptions,  no 
shouting  matches.  When  a speaker  pauses  during  a particularly  emotional 
story,  the  room  waits  silently  for  him  to  continue. 

"People  like  stories  that  have  a beautiful  ending,  but  none  of  the  stuff 
we're  here  for  has  a beautiful  ending,"  said  Thomas  Bitsie,  59,  a Navajo 
from  Shiprock  who  said  he  lost  his  religion  to  alcohol  after  watching  too 
many  friends  die  during  combat. 

"The  only  thing  that  war  determines,  I suppose,  is  who's  left.  I put  up 
with  it,  but  I needed  a lot  of  cooling  off,  and  I did  it  with  a Coors 
Lite. " 

Before  finding  a brotherhood  of  sufferers  to  lean  on,  many  of  these  men 
say  they  thought  of  death  as  a welcome  escape. 

"A  lot  of  Vietnam  veterans  died  there  and  didn't  know  it  until  they  came 
home,"  Clah  said. 

"You  come  to  a point  when  there's  nothing  else  you  can  do  - it  seems 
there's  no  future  anymore.  That  puts  thoughts  in  your  mind,  but  suicide  is 
the  easy  way  out  - to  learn  to  stay  around  and  fight  is  hard." 

Choosing  life  with  PTSD  over  death  means  continually  fighting  to 
separate  the  past  from  the  present.  Gillies  said. 

"PTSD  is  reinforced  after  the  event  by  all  the  symptoms  of  re- 
experiencing, like  nightmares  and  flashbacks,"  he  said.  "People  develop 
avoidance  strategies  and  hyperarousal  - being  tense  and  keyed  up  - unable 
to  sleep  and  constantly  on  guard  to  fight  off  negative  experiences, 
whether  real  or  just  in  the  mind." 

For  Benalli,  walking  unnecessary  baseline  patrols  is  just  one  side 
effect  of  the  blurred  world  he  lives  in. 

"I  don't  sleep  with  a knife  under  my  pillow  anymore,  but  at  work  every 
three  days,  I walk  a perimeter  to  make  sure  everybody's  OK,"  he  said.  "I 
can't  go  hiking  because  I'm  checking  for  booby  traps  and  snipers." 

Everyone  is  given  a chance  to  speak,  but  sessions  tend  to  average  around 
two  hours,  regardless.  Gillies  said. 

"There's  sort  of  this  sense  when  an  issue  has  been  discussed  and 
everybody  has  gotten  out  what  they  needed  to  get  out  that  day,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  1995  - 2006  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Nez  Pence  return  to  Oklahoma  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  story 

Tribe  hopes  to  have  remainder  of  historic  trail  certified  by  Congress 

TONKAWA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

August  8,  2006 

Come  September,  a tribe  that  made  a brief,  painful  foray  over  a century 
ago  into  what  is  now  known  as  Oklahoma  returns  to  lay  claim  to  a trail  of 
historical  significance. 

The  Nez  Perce  is  developing  interpretive  signs  for  portions  of  the  Nez 
Perce  (Nee-Me-Poo)  National  Historic  Trail,  hoping  to  have  the  full  path 
accorded  the  same  honor  as  the  Trail  of  Tears  and  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

"For  Congress  to  authorize  this  we  have  to  have  individual  sites 
certified,"  said  the  tribe's  Brian  McCormack. 

The  Nez  Perce  trail  is  already  recognized  as  historic.  Problem  is,  the 
current  trail  only  runs  from  Wallowa,  Oregon,  to  Bear  Paw,  Montana,  and 
doesn't  tell  the  whole  story. 

"If  you  research  the  history  it  always  ends  with  the  Nez  Perce  war  and 
surrender,"  the  Nez  Perce  Trail  Extension  Project's  Crystal  White  told  the 
Native  American  Times.  "You  might  get  a few  pages-maybe-  on  the  surrender 
and  then  you're  done.  It  skips  to  present  day." 

White,  McCormack  and  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  hope  that  by  making 
the  rest  of  the  trail  a site  of  historical  significance,  they  can  shed 
light  on  those  forgotten  years.  That's  why  Nez  Perce  officials  will  find 
themselves  in  Oklahoma  on  September  16,  installing  a sign  at  the  Nez  Perce 
Cemetery.  The  first  two  signs  were  unveiled  last  November  at  Baxter 
Springs,  Kansas,  and  Bicentennial  Park,  near  Quapaw. 

Originally  inhabiting  a large  swath  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Nez 
Perce  in  the  mid-1800s  waged  a series  of  battles  against  the  Army  before 
eventually  surrendering  in  1877. 

In  a well-known  statement  made  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
carrying  great  weight  with  his  ancestors  today,  Nez  Perce  leader  Chief 
Joseph  said:  "A  man  who  would  not  defend  his  father's  grave  is  worse  than 
a wild  animal . " 

Even  though  Chief  Joseph  negotiated  a safe  return  for  the  tribe,  they 
were  instead  forcibly  moved  to  what  was  then  known  as  Indian  Territory, 
living  in  exile  from  1878  to  1885.  Historians  say  the  time  spend  in  the 
region  was  brutal,  with  epidemics  wiping  out  whole  families. 

"Most  of  the  children  born  to  the  Nez  Perce  when  they  were  in  Oklahoma 
died,"  said  McCormack. 

Chief  Joseph  lobbied  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  for  justice,  and  the 
Nez  Perce  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  West  Coast,  although  far  away  from 
other  members  of  the  tribe. 

Fast-forward  over  a hundred  years  and  this  time  around  the  Nez  Perce 
luck  out  in  Oklahoma.  In  order  to  get  a stretch  of  trail  certified  the 
tribe  has  to  obtain  permission  from  the  community  in  the  area.  Part  of  the 
trail  runs  through  the  town  of  Tonkawa,  home  to  one  of  the  state's 
federally-recognized  tribes,  the  Tonkawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Not  only  were 
the  Tonkawas  receptive,  they  have  been  acting  as  stewards  of  the  land 
while  the  Nez  Perce  were  away. 

"They  are  fabulous,  doing  things  they  didn't  have  to  do,"  White  said. 
"They  managed  the  cemetery.  The  town  of  Tonkawa  has  also  been  supportive, 
as  well  as  the  tribe." 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the  ceremony  on  the  16th.  Slated  to 
attend  are  Nez  Perce  tribal  leaders,  elders,  historians,  and  descendants 
of  the  Nez  Perce  War  of  1877  and  tribal  leaders  and  historians  from  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma. 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 
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A look  at  the  Sioux  and  Nez  Pence  tribes 
Guest  column 
Lawrence  R.  Dagstine 
August  8,  2006 

Some  say  Custer's  death  might  have  dropped  into  oblivion  instead  of  many 
of  the  history  books  we  read  today,  had  it  not  been  for  national 
repercussions.  Such  speculation  still  exists  on  the  topic  of  Custer's  Last 
Stand,  a nation  infuriated  and  the  Army  freed  to  wage  all-out  war. 

Let's  look  at  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  immediate  outcome  at  the 
time  for  the  Sioux  and  Nez  Perce. 

South  Dakota's  Paha  Sapa  section  of  the  Black  Hills  was  sacred  to  the 
Sioux,  a reservation  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Indians  in  the  Treaty  of 
1868,  made  with  Chief  Red  Cloud.  In  1874  the  intrepid  Indian  hunter. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  George  Custer  trespassed  into  the  holy  grounds 
following  reports  that  there  was  possibly  gold  in  the  hills.  And  gold  he 
found.  Foreseeing  the  predictable  reaction,  he  went  and  broadcasted  his 
find,  inevitably  enticing  gold-diggers  to  the  area.  The  United  States 
government  attempted  to  purchase  the  land  but  the  Indians  refused  to  sell. 
The  Sioux  were  then  ordered  to  return  to  their  reservations,  without 
recompense  of  any  kind,  and  without  regard  to  whether  the  passage  was 
possible  in  advancing  winter  weather.  But  it  was  General  George  Crook, 
later  known  and  trusted  by  the  Indians  for  his  dealings,  who  was  ordered 
to  round  up  recalcitrant  bands  north  of  the  Platte  River.  In  this  instance 
he  attacked  without  provocation,  and  the  braves  fought  hard  and  were  fo 
rtunately  reinforced  by  the  heroic  young  Crazy  Horse  and  his  band  of 
Cheyennes.  Left  no  choice,  the  Cheyennes  joined  the  Sioux  to  endure 
together  the  bitter  last  fights  against  white  encroachments. 

As  1876  came.  General  Crook  once  again  advanced  but  north  of  the  Platte 
and  into  Indian  hunting  grounds  in  central  Montana.  He  was  stopped  by  the 
Indians,  led  by  Crazy  Horse  and  his  Oglala  band  at  Rosebud  Creek.  By  early 
summer,  the  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  encampment  at  Little  Bighorn  River  was 
quickly  turned  into  a massacre  when  Custer  disobeyed  orders  and  contacted 
the  enemy  prematurely.  He  and  250  of  his  men  were  slaughtered,  having 
incautiously  attacked  two  to  four  thousand  braves.  Some  had  called  the 
Battle  of  Little  Bighorn  Custer's  Last  Stand  and,  historians  and  Native 
Americans  alike,  have  cynically  called  it  the  Last  Stand  for  the  Sioux  as 
well,  because  the  nation  was  so  revolted  by  the  defeat  that  in  time  it 
tacitly  concurred  in  the  extinction  of  their  nation.  Army  efforts  were 
savage  but  successful.  By  May  1877  hunger  had  forced  Crazy  Horse  to 
surrender.  The  Sioux,  whose  war  by  this  time  with  the  white  encroachments 
was  over,  were  boxed  away  into  the  intolerable  conditions  of  t he 
reservations  and  never  seriously  threatened  white  settlers  again. 

These  were  the  final  days  of  the  mighty  and  fearless  Sioux,  yet  the  same 
could  be  said  about  the  Nez  Perce'  Indians,  as  it  involved  the  same  era 
and  battling  with  the  white  man  over  territory  and  gold.  By  the  1870s, 
further  west,  the  Nez  Perce',  whose  chief  was  a great  statesman  and 
fighter  the  white  man  called  Chief  loseph,  were  reduced  to  a small 
reservation  at  Lapwai  in  northeastern  Oregon.  As  Native  American  history 
tells  it.  Chief  loseph  was  well  remembered  as  the  Red  Napoleon  of  fighting 
for  his  daring  and  skill  in  battle.  Trouble  for  the  Nez  Perce's  broke  out 
in  1877,  much  like  the  Sioux,  and  Chief  loseph  had  sadly  agreed  to  go  to  a 
smaller  reservation  only  because  gold  had  been  found  in  the  area  ceded  to 
him  by  a treaty  with  the  white  man.  Through  usual  methods  of  trickery  and 
bribery,  Indian  land  had  managed  to  be  signed  away  by  a dubious  document 
purporting  to  it.  The  Nez  Perce'  objected  that  the  document  held  no 
binding  force,  as  it  had  not  been  signed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  ; but  it  was 
to  no  avail.  Wishing  to  avoid  a suicidal  fight.  Chief  loseph  agreed  to 
retreat  to  the  smaller  reservation. 

On  the  way,  several  younger  braves,  unhappy  with  the  way  things  were 


going,  attacked  settlers  along  the  Salmon  River,  killing  almost  twenty. 
Troops  instantly  counterattacked  but  were  defeated  by  the  desperate 
Indians:  a total  of  34  soldiers  and  two  Indians  were  killed;  thus  began 
one  of  the  great  epics  of  Native  American  history. 

Oddly  enough,  while  at  Camp  Robinson,  the  Sioux  and  Crazy  Horse  was  once 
again  recruited  by  the  Army,  but  this  time  to  help  scout  against  the  Nez 
Perce'  but  in  an  attempt  to  close  in  on  their  northward  bound  trail. 

Chief  Joseph  saw  no  way  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Army.  Afraid  to  let 
the  Nez  Perce'  go,  the  Army  pursued  them  with  ruthless,  wasteful  vengeance. 
And  the  Chief's  only  hope  was  to  escape  with  his  tribe  to  Canada.  At  the 
severe  and  brutal  Battle  of  Clear  Water,  the  Army  was  defeated  and  the 
Indians  captured  all  of  their  artillery  and  their  pack  train.  Sustained  by 
this  victory,  the  Nez  Perce's  proceeded  through  the  Bitterroot  Mountains. 

At  Big  Hole  Basin  in  Montana,  the  Nez  Perce's  defended  themselves  against 
a surprise  attack  by  a Colonel  John  Gibbon,  but  still  successfully  killed 
most  of  the  white  infantry.  In  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains,  a few  miles  south 
of  the  Canadian  border.  Colonel  Nelson  Miles,  considered  by  many  of  his 
peers  as  a veteran  of  Indian  battles,  trapped  the  Nez  Perce's.  His  troops 
vastly  outnumbered  Chief  Joseph's  tired  band. 

Pursued  by  the  Army,  which  was  freshly  reinforced  at  each  stage,  the 
Indians  had  carried  their  wounded,  their  women,  children  and  old  people 
with  them.  The  tribe  had  managed  to  cover  1300  miles  before  their  pursuers 
stopped  them  at  the  very  gates  of  freedom.  Though  the  Indians  had  had  five 
major  engagements  with  the  enemy,  they  had  lost  the  most  important  one. 

The  last. 

In  the  end,  the  Nez  Perce'  tribe  was  sent  to  the  malaria-ridden 
reservations  of  Oklahoma  where  most,  like  the  Sioux  of  that  same  era,  were 
unable  to  endure  the  harsh  conditions.  Later,  remnants  of  the  tribe,  once 
their  spirits  had  been  broken  and  the  land  they  had  once  called  home  taken 
from  them,  were  permitted  back  to  Oregon-Washington  Territory. 

About  the  author:  Born  and  raised  in  New  York  City,  Lawrence  R.  Dagstine 
has  been  writing  since  1996.  Since  graduating  journalism  school,  he  has 
appeared  well  over  150+  times  in  the  genre  press.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
four  novels,  entitled:  "Espionage  First,"  "Spencer  Prague,"  "Death  of  the 
Common  Writer, " and  "Allegiance  to  Arms." 
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Indian  languages  should  be  preserved 
History  matters. 

August  7,  2006 

From  the  public  resources  spent  on  museums,  historical  sites  and  school 
curriculum  to  the  care  with  which  a great-grandmother  passes  down  a 
treasured  family  Bible,  we  feel  a link  to  our  past. 

A federal  initiative  aimed  at  preserving  American  Indian  languages  marks 
another  worthwhile  investment  in  our  heritage. 

The  program  that  legislation  would  set  up  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $8  million,  Ryan  Wilson,  president  of  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association,  said  in  a recent  story  by  Zach  Franz,  of  the  Tribune. 

The  money  would  fund  grants  for  establishment  of  immersion  schools, 
where  Indian  students  would  start  learning  Native  languages  at  an  early 
age,  when  children's  brains  are  most  receptive  to  language  training. 


Preserving  history  has  value  in  itself,  and  as  Tex  Hall  noted  at  the 
same  meeting  attended  by  Wilson,  there  remain  only  eight  fluent  Mandan 
speakers . 

The  time  is  now  to  make  sure  these  endangered  Indian  languages  don't 
fade  away. 

But  beyond  the  intrinsic  value  of  perserving  history  is  the  educational 
benefit  of  teaching  these  languages. 

Immersion  schools,  which  may  be  bricks-and-mortar  schools  or  programs 
set  up  within  other  schools,  start  students  as  young  as  possible  learning 
a Native  language  and  other  concepts  through  that  language. 

As  the  students  grow,  more  English  and  less  Native  language  is 
emphasized . 

Wilson  argues  that  Indian  students  aren't  thriving  in  our  current 
educational  system.  He  said  that  more  than  half  of  the  Indian  students 
entering  kindergarten  will  drop  out  before  graduating  from  high  school. 

Thus  far,  Wilson  noted,  immersion  schooling  has  resulted  in  lower  drop- 
out rates  and  higher  levels  of  academic  achievement. 

Eight  million  dollars  won't  fund  a lot  of  schools,  but  it  will  give  more 
students  an  option,  and  it  will  give  educators  even  more  information  in 
evaluating  success. 

The  schools  would  most  likely  be  established  in  areas  where  there  are 
concentrations  of  a single  tribe,  like  on  a reservation,  rather  than  in  a 
place  like  Bismarck-Mandan,  where  many  tribes  are  represented. 

This  type  of  education  isn't  a threat  to  English.  Stores  and  restaurants 
won't  be  posting  bilingual  signs. 

The  educational  opportunities  this  initiative  would  fund  would  help  a 
limited  number  of  Indian  students  get  off  to  a better  start  in  life. 

And  the  knowledge  passed  along  would  preserve  dying  languages  that  are 
part  of  our  nation's  cultural  heritage. 

Sounds  like  money  well  spent. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

The  "domino  effect"  in  Indian  Country 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  lournalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

August  7,  2006 

Denying  the  authority  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  impose  its 
rules,  regulations  and  laws  upon  the  Indian  nations,  loe  Garcia,  President 
of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  said,  "A  tribe  is  a 
government.  Tribal  policies  must  come  from  within  the  tribe's  government, 
rather  than  being  imposed  from  outside."  Oh  really? 

When  the  Indian  nations  started  to  sign  compacts  in  order  to  gain  a 
license  to  build  gaming  casinos  on  their  lands,  they  exposed  their 
government  to  "outside"  policies.  By  signing  the  compacts  the  tribes 
allowed  an  "outside"  government  to  tell  them  how  many  slot  machines  they 
could  have  in  their  casinos,  what  games  they  could  have,  and  finally  risk 
losing  their  gaming  licenses  for  infractions  real  or  imagined  to  the  state 
government . 

The  Hoopa  Tribe  of  California  is  considering  joining  the  Humboldt  County 
Association  of  Governments  prompting  former  supervisor  Harry  Prichard  to 
say,  "If  they  want  to  be  members  of  HCAOG,  the  first  requirement  should  be 
a waiver  of  their  immunity  as  a sovereign  nation." 

Eureka  Times  Standard  columnist  Leo  Sears  wrote,  "I  agree  with  Harry, 
but  I don't  see  it  happening.  Tribes  have  a history  of  wanting  to  have 


things  both  ways  depending  on  what  benefits  them  most  in  a given 
circumstance.  On  the  national  level  the  tribes  have  a friendly  lawmaker. 
Rep.  D.  D.  Hayworth,  R-Ariz.,  who  has  introduced  legislation  specifically 
exempting  them,  as  sovereign  nations,  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board's  jurisdiction.  In  1987  Hoopa  had  a friendly  lawmaker.  Assembly 
member  Dan  Hauser,  D-Arcata,  who  pushed  through  legislation  conferring 
public  agency  status  which  would  allow  their  membership  in  HCAOG  with  the 
approval  of  the  member  municipalities,  the  county  and  seven  cities." 

The  county  is  now  looking  for  ways  to  change  the  rules  that  would  allow 
Hoopa  to  join  their  organization. 

So  what  is  going  on  here?  Since  when  did  sovereign  tribal  governments 
consider  it  imminent  that  they  join  county  organizations?  What  is 
happening  in  California  on  several  fronts  is  indeed  frightening  to  tribal 
governments  across  America. 

California  is  a powerful  union  state.  The  gaming  tribes  of  California 
employ  more  non-Indians  in  their  casinos  than  they  do  members  of  their  own 
or  members  of  other  Indian  nations.  It  should  have  been  evident  to  them  at 
the  beginning  that  a state  with  a strong  union  representation  would  want 
to  strengthen  their  union  ties  to  the  employees  of  the  casinos. 

Sovereignty  be  damned  in  their  minds. 

When  the  California  tribes  invoked  their  sovereign  status  in  the  suit 
brought  against  them  by  the  labor  unions,  the  NLRB  snickered  and  was 
victorious.  Introducing  legislation  to  the  contrary  is  still  an  uphill 
battle.  Getting  that  legislation  passed  is  the  next  vital  step.  If  it 
fails  the  sovereign  status  of  the  Indian  nations  will  take  another 
pounding.  Labor  unions  will  then  have  the  authority  to  come  on  to  the 
Indian  reservations  and  impose  their  labor  standards  and  wages  upon  the 
employees  of  the  Indian-owned  casinos.  So  much  for  sovereign  immunity. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  to  other  Indians  to  whom  I have  spoken,  that  the 
erosion  of  tribal  sovereignty  was  a precursor  of  Indian  gaming.  Every  time 
a tribe  had  its  sovereign  status  challenged  in  state  court,  whether  it 
involved  hunting  and  fishing  or  legal  boundaries,  a little  bit  of 
sovereignty  went  by  the  wayside.  The  tribes  always  had  to  give  up 
something  in  order  to  gain  something. 

The  creeping  colonization  of  the  Indian  nations  is  not  only  ongoing,  but 
appears  to  be  winning  the  500-year  battle.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
Christian  led  council  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  to  realize  that 
colonization  is  nearing  victory. 

In  their  haste  to  gain  sudden  wealth,  tribes  signed  away  much  of  their 
sovereignty  beginning  in  1988  with  the  introduction  of  the  National  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  If  the  tribal  leaders  from  those  early  days  thought 
everything  would  come  out  all  right  in  the  end,  they  were  wrong.  The  key 
word  here  is  "Regulatory."  Not  only  did  the  regulation  of  gaming  start  on 
the  federal  level,  the  clause  that  forced  tribal  governments  to  get  state 
approval  prior  to  getting  a gaming  license  placed  tribes  under  the  direct 
control  of  state  governments.  This  was  a horrifying  thought  to  most  tribal 
leaders  even  25  years  ago. 

If  labor  unions  gain  a foothold  on  tribal  lands  and  if  tribes  continue 
to  join  organizations  that  place  them  under  even  tighter  control  of 
counties  or  cities,  they  will  have  completed  the  "hat  trick"  that  will 
eventually  totally  diminish  their  imagined  status  as  sovereign  nations. 

The  colonization  of  the  Indian  nations  that  started  with  the  incursion 
of  the  settlers  and  the  formation  of  new  governments  outside  of  tribal 
governments  followed  by  the  religious  and  educational  immersion  intended 
to  mold  minds  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  a resounding  success. 

The  rich  gaming  tribes  are  now  held  captive  to  their  own  success  and  the 
less  fortunate  tribes  are  simply  caught  up  in  this  tangled  web  over  which 
they  have  little  or  no  control.  When  longtime  tribal  members  find 
themselves  kicked  from  the  tribal  rolls  in  order  to  increase  the  per 
capita  payments  to  those  still  on  the  rolls  and  when  tribal  leaders  lose 
all  sense  of  fair  play  and  objectivity  in  order  to  line  their  own  pockets, 
the  erosion  of  the  Indian  nations  then  is  not  from  the  outside,  but  from 
the  inside. 

The  colonization  of  the  Indian  nations  will  be  complete  when  tribal 
governments  topple  themselves. 


Tim  Giago  is  the  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation, 
Inc.,  and  the  publisher  of  Indian  Education  Today  Magazine. 

He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or  by  writing  him  at 
2050  W.  Main  St.,  Suite  5,  Rapid  City,  SD.  He  was  also  the  founder  and 
publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers. 
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Keeping  It  Real:  Accurate  Coverage  of  Native  Culture 

How  Oprah's  visit  to  a Navajo  powwow  missed  the  mark  -- 

and  what  journalists  can  do  to  improve  coverage  of  Native  culture. 

By  Jodi  R.  Rave 

National  Correspondent,  Lee  Enterprises 
August  10,  2006 

I was  finishing  lunch  with  my  husband  on  the  patio  outside  the  newsroom 
recently,  when  I mentioned  that  I had  to  go  back  inside  and  finish  a 
column  on  Oprah  Winfrey's  recent  visit  to  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"Oprah  visited  the  Navajo  Nation?"  he  asked. 

Frankie  is  usually  on  top  of  the  news.  But  long  work  hours  --  he's  a 
senior  engineer  on  an  Interstate  construction  project  in  Oregon  --  have 
kept  him  from  his  normal  online  news  sources. 

"Yes,"  I said. 

I told  him  I was  writing  about  how  Oprah  had  asked  the  Navajo  to  stage  a 
powwow  when  she  and  a film  crew  arrived  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

"What  the  hell?"  said  Frankie,  a Navajo  who  grew  up  in  the  Four  Corners 
area  of  the  sprawling  17-million-acre  Navajo  reservation  land  base  that 
reaches  into  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

His  reaction  to  Oprah's  powwow  request  isn't  lost  on  many  Navajos. 

Asking  the  Navajo  to  stage  a powwow  is  like  asking  Catholics  to  get 
Evangelical.  But  when  Oprah's  Harpo  Productions  asked  Navajo  Nation 
representatives  to  get  some  dancers  together  for  a powwow  in  June,  it  was 
done. 

Contemporary  powwows  are  popular  social  gatherings  where  spectators 
watch  dancers  compete  in  different  men's  and  women's  categories,  such  as 
traditional  buckskin  or  jingle  dress  competitions.  And  while  the  dancing 
can  be  fun,  the  dance  arena  is  considered  sacred  because  of  all  the  eagle 
feathers  and  sacred  items  carried  or  worn  by  dancers. 

Unfortunately,  powwow  venues  seem  to  be  one  of  the  few  ways  Native 
people  make  the  news.  The  powwow  photo  is  always  a quick,  easy  hit  for 
newspapers.  It's  a lot  more  difficult  to  find  substantive  news  stories  and 
photos  about  Native  communities. 

It's  not  hard  to  see  why  the  Navajo  were  eager  to  please.  If  Oprah 
wanted  to  visit  any  community  in  the  country,  plenty  of  people  would  move 
boulders  to  accommodate  her. 

While  powwows  reflect  the  beauty  of  Native  people,  they  also  stand  as  a 
roadblock  between  Natives  and  those  who  know  nothing  about  them.  The 
powwow  dancer  reinforces  the  public's  stereotypical  image  of  Indians 
donning  beads  and  feathers. 

Oprah's  request  for  a powwow  in  the  heart  of  Navajoland  was  a disservice 
to  the  Navajo,  who  call  themselves  Dine',  because  the  powwow  culture  has 
its  roots  among  tribes  of  the  Great  Plains.  The  United  States  is  home  to 
560  federally  recognized  tribes,  all  incredibly  diverse.  All  these  tribes 
have  great  stories. 


One  could  certainly  find  some  interesting  powwow  stories , but  I've  never 
seen  one  written.  And  it  will  be  a safe  bet  Harpo  Productions  won't  be 
telling  one  either.  Michelle  McIntyre,  a spokesperson  for  Harpo 
Productions,  said  the  show's  producers  confirmed  that  powwows  did  take 
place  in  Window  Rock.  But  it's  not  the  story  anyway,  if  you're  in 
Navajoland . 

The  Navajo  Nation  --  home  to  some  200,000  Dine'  --  could  easily  produce 
a trove  of  stories  for  any  news  gatherer.  After  all,  this  is  the  land  of 
the  Yeibichai.  This  is  the  land  that  has  sustained  the  Dine'  art  of  rug 
weaving.  This  is  home  to  some  of  the  world's  finest  silver-and-turquoise 
jewelry  makers. 

The  Navajo  have  a rich,  vibrant  culture  and  a living  language,  something 
atypical  of  most  tribes  in  the  country.  The  use  of  traditional  languages 
is  a strong  indicator  of  a tribe's  cultural  stability. 

A stranger  might  feel  out  of  place  in  the  Navajo  Nation's  tribal  council 
chambers,  where  all  the  tribal  delegates  conduct  governmental  meetings  in 
the  Navajo  language.  Priests  on  the  reservation  know  the  language  defines 
the  Navajos'  cultural  and  religious  existence.  Knowing  a language  is  a way 
to  enter  a closed  society.  I've  seen  white  Jesuit  priests  conduct  funeral 
rites  entirely  in  Navajo. 

They  do  so  out  of  respect  for  the  Navajo. 

My  visits  to  Navajoland  have  left  many  indelible  memories  --  and  they 
don't  include  any  powwows.  I've  sat  with  my  husband's  grandmother  outside 
her  home  in  Chilchinbeto  at  the  foothills  of  Black  Mesa  in  eastern  Arizona 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  We  sat  below  rocky  hills  and  ate  mutton  roasted 
over  a fire  pit.  My  husband's  grandmother  didn't  say  much.  The  family  says 
the  most  English  words  she  ever  spoke  were,  "Same  to  you." 

A storyteller  could  write  volumes  on  the  magnificent  Navajo  landscape 
nestled  within  the  Four  Sacred  Mountains.  And  the  tribe's  cultural  cuisine 
is  something  to  write  home  about. 

My  mother-in-law,  Lilly  White,  ranks  among  the  best  of  Navajo  cooks. 
She's  whipped  up  delectable  batches  of  frybread  and  mutton  stew  for  me  and 
some  two  dozen  U.S.  and  international  journalists.  We  enjoyed  every  bite. 

Lilly  and  I have  made  trips  to  the  Saturday  flea  market  in  Shiprock, 
where  we  ate  warm  blue  corn  mush  on  a cool  fall  morning.  She  has  also 
kindly  packed  kneel-down  bread  for  me,  a roasted-dried-then-baked  corn 
concoction  she  makes  that  suits  my  Mandan  and  Hidatsa  taste  buds. 

Last  summer,  my  mother-in-law  graced  us  with  a visit  in  Montana.  My 
husband  and  I took  her  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Dulyamsh  powwow  in  Idaho.  It 
was  the  first  powwow  my  59-year-old  mother-in-law  had  ever  been  to  in  her 
life,  which  illustrates  how  far  removed  the  powwow  culture  is  from  the 
traditional  Navajo  lifestyle. 

Oprah  has  been  educating,  entertaining  and  enlightening  television 
audiences  for  20  years.  The  cultural  icon  has  made  viewers  cry,  hope  and 
believe. 

She's  given  us  angels,  book  clubs  and  life-changing  stories.  Her  world- 
wide credibility  keeps  viewers  tuning  in,  not  tuning  out. 

Oprah  and  her  crew  have  yet  to  truly  discover  Indian  Country.  But  Harpo 
Productions  is  stepping  in  the  right  direction  by  stopping  in  Navajoland. 
The  powwow  was  reported  to  be  the  first  Native  dance  Oprah  had  ever  seen. 

"Oprah  is  our  key  to  let  the  world  in,"  said  Priscella  Littlefoot,  a 
Navajo  who  helped  arrange  Oprah's  visit  [PDF].  "This  program  is  going  to 
be  shown  in  the  United  States,  it's  going  to  be  international.  ... 
Hopefully,  Oprah's  visit  will  portray  that...  we're  still  rich  in  our 
heritage,  our  culture  and  language." 

Unfortunately,  that's  not  likely  to  happen.  If  the  Navajo  are  claiming 
powwows  as  part  of  their  heritage,  something's  wrong. 

"That  (powwow)  was  out  of  the  ordinary,"  Ryan  Williams,  17,  of  Window 
Rock  told  the  Gallup  (N.M.)  Independent.  "That  is  only  during  fair  time. 
It's  nontraditional . " 

Said  Isabel  Deschinny,  62,  to  the  paper:  "I  love  Oprah,  I love  her 
show...  but  we're  not  giving  her  the  real  look  of  the  Navajo  people." 

The  Navajo  Nation's  willingness  to  put  on  a powwow  for  Oprah  shows  how 
far  Native  people  are  willing  to  go  to  see  themselves  reflected  in  the 
media . 


When  Oprah's  road  show  finally  airs,  viewers  will  probably  not  see  an 
accurate  reflection  of  one  of  the  country's'  largest  and  most  vibrant 
cultures . 

A word  to  Oprah:  Keep  it  real. 
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Fired  editor  launches  independent  newspaper 
"People  need  to  know  what  their  leaders  are  doing" 

TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
August  10,  2006 

She's  barely  five  feet  tall  and  looks  like  a grandmother,  but  Bonnie  Red 
Elk  is  a warrior  on  the  frontline  of  the  battle  for  a free  press  in  Indian 
Country. 

Since  1976,  Red  Elk  had  been  writing  at  the  Wotanin  Wowapi  newspaper,  a 
publication  partially  funded  by  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes  of  northeastern 
Montana.  But  Red  Elk  ran  afoul  of  Fort  Peck  chairman  John  Morales  and  he 
sacked  her. 

Red  Elk  says  she  angered  Morales  when  she  asked  too  many  questions  about 
a personal  trip  he  took  that  had  been  paid  for  with  tribal  money.  Morales 
countered  that  Red  Elk,  53,  was  fired  for  failing  a drug  test,  although 
her  official  termination  letter  makes  no  mention  of  any  drug  use. 

Red  Elk,  who  certainly  does  not  look  like  a drug  user,  strongly  denies 
the  charges,  saying  that  her  dismissal  is  an  all-too-common-occurrence  on 
the  rez:  A tribal  leader  that  wants  to  be  the  final  arbiter  of  what 
information  his  constituents  have  access  to. 

"They  think  they  can  control  it.  They  think  that  if  a tribe  has  put  even 
one  dime  into  a newspaper  no  one  should  question  them,"  Red  Elk  told  the 
Native  American  Times  while  in  Tulsa  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Native  American  Journalists  Association.  Since  she  was  canned  by  Morales, 
Red  Elk  has  launched  a new  publication,  hoping  to  give  tribal  members  the 
stories  they  won't  find  in  the  Wotanin  Wowapi. 

"We  wanted  to  keep  getting  the  news  out,"  Red  Elk  said.  "I  knew  they 
weren't  going  to  fill  the  need  for  news." 

Fler  new  paper  is  called  The  Fort  Peck  Journal,  and  carries  the  slogan:  A 
new  independent  voice  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation.  Red  Elk  is  a grand 
total  of  one-half  of  the  paper's  staff,  handling  reporting  and  editorial 
duties.  Marian  Montclair  deals  with  advertising.  Family  members  also  chip 
in  here  and  there,  assisting  in  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  deadline. 

"We  wanted  to  get  out  the  real  news,"  Montclair  said.  "Our  chairman  is 
controlling  and  he  wanted  to  tell  us  what  to  say." 

The  Fort  Peck  Journal  has  only  been  around  since  April  7,  and  it's 
doubtful  Red  Elk  and  Montclair  are  making  much  money  from  the  venture. 
That's  not  the  point,  they  say,  proudly  adding  they  have  thus  far  sold  out 
every  issue. 

"People  need  to  know  what  their  leaders  are  doing,"  Red  Elk  said.  "It's 
like  in  mainstream  society.  Everything  President  Bush  does  is  scrutinized 
and  it  should  be  that  way  with  the  tribes." 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Ontario  communities  draw  line  in  sand 
By  Paul  Barnsley 
Windspeaker  Staff  Writer 
BIG  TROUT  LAKE,  Ont . 

August  - 2006 

As  resource  companies  line  up  to  pay  multi-million  dollar  royalty  fees  to 
the  provincial  government  for  the  right  to  harvest  the  vast  untapped 
resource  wealth  of  northern  Ontario,  First  Nations  have  served  notice  that 
their  interests  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Two  remote  Ontario  First  Nations  find  themselves  at  ground  zero  in  the 
battle  to  bring  a halt  to  the  jurisdictional  ping  pong  game  that  gets 
played  between  federal  and  provincial  governments  when  Aboriginal  land 
rights  are  involved. 

The  fight  against  resource  harvesting  permits  issued  by  the  province  on 
lands  under  claim  at  the  federal  level  has  already  landed  in  court. 

Ontario  Superior  Court  Dustice  Nancy  Spies  ordered  the  province  to  pick  up 
the  $3-million  legal  bill  for  the  ongoing  dispute  at  Grassy  Narrows. 

Lawyers  for  the  band  will  make  the  case  that  Treaty  3 protects  their 
traditional  lands  from  provincial  jurisdiction.  The  judge  ruled  the  case 
is  of  pressing  public  interest  and  told  the  Ontario  government  to  pay  the 
bills  for  both  sides. 

The  Asubpeeschoseewagong  First  Nation  (formerly  known  as  Grassy  Narrows) 
is  located  80  km  north  of  Kenora.  In  December  2002,  Grassy  Narrows 
established  a blockade  on  a logging  road  in  its  territory  where  forestry 
companies  Weyerhaeuser  and  Abitibi  were  logging  under  a provincial  permit 
without  the  Aboriginal  community's  consent.  Grassy  Narrows  has  been  unable 
to  prevent  the  logging  of  the  vast  territory  but  continues  to  oppose  it 
whenever  possible. 

Hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake  north  of  the  51st  parallel. 
The  question  of  resource  revenue  sharing  for  Native  people  in  Canada  could 
well  be  decided  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

And  it  will  be  a battle.  After  members  of  the  Kitchenuhmaykoosib 
Inninuwug  First  Nation  (or  KIFN,  formerly  known  as  Big  Trout  Lake) 
prevented  mining  exploration  company  Platinex  from  searching  for  platinum 
deposits  on  their  traditional  lands,  the  company  fought  back  by  filing  a 
$10-billion  lawsuit  against  the  band.  The  band  filed  a counterclaim  naming 
the  company  and  the  province  as  defendants. 

KIFN  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  1929  adhesion  to  Treaty  9.  The 
community  of  1,550  members  is  located  600  km  northwest  of  Thunder  Bay. 

KIFN  Councillor  Ion  Cutfeet  was  reached  by  telephone  as  lawyers  were 
making  his  council's  case  in  Thunder  Bay  provincial  court  on  Dune  24.  He 
noted  that  the  Stephen  Harper  government  dismissed  his  council's  concerns 
even  though  the  rights  of  First  Nations  to  be  involved  in  meaningful 
consultation  before  action  is  taken  on  their  traditional  lands  has  been 
strengthened  in  several  recent  high  court  decisions,  most  notably  in  the 
Mikisew,  Haida  and  Taku  cases. 

But  federal  and  provincial  officials  have  been  slow  on  the  uptake, 

Cutfeet  said,  forcing  his  community  to  go  to  court  to  force  those 
governments  to  follow  the  rule  of  law. 

"The  [federal]  government  sees  us  as  executing  criminal  acts  as  we  stand 
up  for  our  rights,  rights  that  are  constitutionally  entrenched.  The 
federal  government  is  claiming  that  this  is  a law  enforcement  issue  for 
the  province.  They  have  a land  claims  policy  that  covers  land  entitlement 
cases  of  which  we  have  an  outstanding  one,"  Cutfeet  said. 

"Both  Premier  [Dalton]  McGuinty  and  Prime  Minister  Harper  talk  about 
enforcing  the  rule  of  law  as  first  peoples  stand  up  for  their  land  rights- 
rights  that  are  entrenched  in  the  Constitution,  the  highest  law  of  the 


land.  Both  governments,  however,  fail  to  enforce  this  constitutional  law. 
Either  they  are  selective  in  which  laws  they  enforce  or  they  are 
intentionally  ignoring  constitutional  law." 

Cutfeet,  who  holds  the  lands  and  environment  portfolio  on  the  KIFN 
council,  said  Ontario  has  not  updated  its  mining  act  to  be  in  compliance 
with  the  recent  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  decisions. 

"Before  they  handed  out  the  permit  to  Platinex  to  do  drilling  in  our 
territory  they  never  came  and  talked  to  us  about  it.  That  is  the 
requirement  of  Mikisew,  that  before  they  hand  out  any  permits  to  companies 
they  need  to  consult  with  us,"  he  said. 

Ontario  NDP  leader  Howard  Hampton  grew  up  in  northern  Ontario  and  his 
constituency  office  is  located  in  his  hometown  of  Fort  Francis.  He 
addressed  the  chiefs  at  the  32nd  annual  All  Ontario  Chiefs  Conference  at 
KIFN  on  Dune  28. 

He  encouraged  the  member  First  Nations  of  the  Nishnswbe  Aski  Nation 
(NAN)  to  stand  firm. 

"I  simply  pointed  out  to  everybody  there,  especially  the  NAN  First 
Nations,  that  $80  billion  takeovers  are  only  happening  because  mining 
companies  see  what's  happening  to  the  world  price  of  gold,  silver,  nickel, 
zinc,  copper,  lead,  you  name  it.  The  prices  are  all  very  high.  There's  a 
connection  between  that  and  the  drive,  by  just  about  every  mining  company 
on  the  continent  and  some  from  off  the  continent,  to  get  into  NAN 
territory,"  he  said. 

Hampton  said  the  biggest  part  of  northern  Ontario  is  still  untouched  by 
resource  companies. 

"If  you  look  at  mining  in  Ontario,  the  existing  mining  region  extends 
from  about  the  49th  parallel  up  to  almost  the  51st  parallel.  At  Red  Lake 
near  the  Manitoba  border  about  $10-billion  worth  of  gold  has  come  out  of 
there  in  the  last  10  to  15  years,"  he  said.  "That's  a long  slender  belt. 
Most  of  NAN  territory  is  immediately  north  of  there.  NAN  territory  is  huge 
both  geographically  and  in  terms  of  its  mineral  potential.  It's 
essentially  the  same  geology  and  the  mining  companies  know  that,  which  is 
why  all  the  mining  companies  are  beating  themselves  up  to  get  access  to 
NAN  territory.  In  many  ways  it  is  the  last  frontier  in  Canada  because  no 
mining  development-with  two  small  exceptions-have  been  permitted  there 
since  the  mid-1970s.  In  the  mid-1970s,  because  of  some  political  issues 
that  arose  at  the  time,  all  development  of  the  north  in  forestry  and 
mining  was  essentially  suspended  while  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Northern  Environment  was  held." 

While  First  Nations  in  other  regions  have  sat  at  negotiating  tables  and 
looked  out  the  window  as  trucks  rolled  by  loaded  with  the  resource  wealth 
from  the  lands  that  were  the  subject  of  the  negotiations,  Ontario  First 
Nations  have  learned  not  to  fall  into  that  trap,  he  said. 

"I  really  take  my  hat  off  to  the  people  of  KI  because  they're  obviously 
taking  on  a battle  for  all  of  the  NAN  First  Nations.  I told  the  chiefs 
'It's  very  important  that  you  win  this.'  Mining  and  forestry  can  be  done 
with  some  good  environmental  rules  and  some  land  use  planning  with 
Aboriginal  people  having  some  control  over  what  happens  and  being  able  to 
share  the  revenues  and  share  in  the  economy.  That's  one  option,"  he  said. 
"But  the  other  route  that  has  been  followed  too  often  in  the  past  is  that 
mining  companies  come  in  helter-skelter,  dig  a hole,  take  out  what's  most 
valuable  and  leave  behind  some  debris  that's  not  very  nice.  And  they 
essentially  exclude  Aboriginal  people  from  having  any  say  or  any 
involvement  in  the  economy." 

He  pointed  out  that  NAN  chiefs  are  not  opposed  to  development. 

"The  consensus  that  has  been  expressed  is  that  they're  not  opposed  per 
se  to  mining  activity,  nor  are  they  opposed  per  se  to  forestry  activity. 
But  the  communities  are  saying  after  you  sit  down  with  us  and  negotiate 
and  sign  a comprehensive  agreement  like  the  Quebec  agreement,  then  we  can 
talk  about  individual  mining  sites,  mining  exploration  and  forestry 
development  operations,"  Hampton  said.  "Until  those  issues  are  addressed  I 
don't  think  NAN  First  Nations  are  going  to  allow  any  of  this  to  proceed. 
Frankly,  I'm  in  100  per  cent  agreement." 
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Low  aboriginal  graduation  rates  a concern  for  all  Canadians:  report 
CBC  News 
August  10,  2006 

An  alarming  number  of  First  Nations  students  living  on  reserves  are 
not  graduating  from  high  school,  a recently  released  report  says. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Ottawa-based  Caledon  Institute  of 
Public  Policy  - titled  Aboriginal  Peoples  and  Post-secondary 
Education  in  Canada  - high  school  graduation  rates  of  aboriginal 
people  are  far  below  those  of  people  in  the  rest  of  Canada,  and  the 
situation  is  particularly  bad  on  reserves. 

The  report,  which  is  based  on  census  data,  found  that  58  per  cent  of 
on-reserve  aboriginal  people  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  had  not 
graduated  from  high  school.  Among  all  people  across  Canada,  the 
comparable  2001  rate  was  16  per  cent. 

In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  the  on-reserve  rate  for  people  20-24 
with  less  than  high  school  was  61  per  cent.  In  Manitoba,  it  was  71 
per  cent. 

"The  reality  is  not  great,"  said  researcher  Michael  Mendelson,  who 
authored  the  report.  "I  was  surprised,  frankly,  at  the  result." 

It's  something  all  Canadians  should  be  deeply  concerned  about, 

Mendelson  added. 

The  economy  is  evolving,  and  in  the  future  virtually  every  job,  even 
minimum  wage  jobs,  will  require  a higher  level  of  knowledge  than  is 
presently  needed,  he  said. 

Urgent  action  needed 

Mendelson  said  urgent  action  is  needed,  including  the  increased 
establishment  of  school  boards  on  reserves. 

First  Nations,  governments  and  other  organizations  must  also  work 
together  to  set  measurable  goals  for  improving  education  from 
kindergarten  to  Grade  12  and  then  work  towards  achieving  them. 

Some  people  question  Mendelson' s statistics,  however. 

Saskatchewan  MP  Gary  Merasty  said  he  doesn't  think  the  situation  on 
reserves  is  as  dire  as  Mendelson 's  report  suggests. 

The  former  grand  chief  of  the  Prince  Albert  Tribal  Council  noted  that 
among  33  on-reserve  schools  that  were  under  his  tribal  council's 
jurisdiction,  the  Grade  12  graduation  rate  increased  from  34  per  cent 
to  92  per  cent  between  1998  and  2004. 

"We're  seeing  huge  increases  in  the  number  of  students  graduating," 
he  said. 

Still,  he  agreed  that  on-reserve  schools  are  facing  challenges  - such 
as  providing  a full  slate  of  high  school  classes  with  limited 
resources  - and  these  need  to  be  addressed. 
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The  rule  of  whose  law? 

GIMAA  3.  EDWARD  WILLIAMS 
Moose  Deer  Point  First  Nation 

MacTier,  Ont.  - As  chief  of  the  small,  proud  community  of  Moose  Deer 


Point  on  Georgian  Bay,  Ont.,  I grow  tired  of  your  paper  making 
pronouncements  on  life  in  First  Nations'  communities.  In  your 
editorial  Dudge  Marshall  And  The  Rule  Of  Law  (Aug.  10),  we  have  yet 
another  preconceived  notion  that  the  rule  of  law  is  obviously  the 
rule  of  Canadian  law. 

There  is  another  law  that  we  subscribe  to:  First  Nations'  law  that 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  orally  and  enshrined  in  our  gchi- 
naaknigewin,  our  supreme  law  by  which  order  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  maintained  in  our  communities. 

We  suffer  the  frustration  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a European  culture 
that  does  not  acknowledge  even  today  that  we  are  different  from  you. 

Federal  political  policies  grown  from  the  racist  emotions  and 
prejudices  of  the  late  1800s  inform  too  many  people's  basic 
understanding  of  the  root  causes  of  Caledonia.  Your  society 
acknowledges  the  differences  of  new  immigrants  more  than  it  does  the 
original  people  who  still  inhabit  their  homeland. 

So  when  you  talk  about  the  rule  of  law,  make  sure  you  identify  whose 
law  you  are  talking  about  because,  in  our  community.  First  Nations' 
laws  prevail.  And  that's  why  we  need  self-government  agreements.  We 
need  to  maintain  peace,  order  and  good  government  between  the  First 
Nations  and  all  other  Canadian  communities. 
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Ontario  to  contest  decision 

Ottawa  is  joining  attempt  to  allow  talks  to  resume 
Tensions  high  as  natives  continue  to  occupy  land 
ROB  FERGUSON,  ROBERT  BENZIE  AND  3ESSICA  LEEDER 
STAFF  REPORTERS 
August  10,  2006 

The  Ontario  government  is  heading  to  court  in  hopes  of  quashing  a judge's 
controversial  order  to  halt  land-claim  negotiations  over  a site  in 
Caledonia  until  native  protestors  leave. 

"We  will  act  as  expeditiously  as  possible,"  Attorney  General  Michael 
Bryant  said  yesterday,  noting  a hearing  could  take  place  within  days  to 
determine  whether  the  order  should  be  suspended  until  a full  appeal  can  be 
heard . 

An  appeal  to  formally  overturn  the  order  could  take  place  in  a few  weeks 
or  months  before  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal. 

"One  of  the  grounds  of  the  appeal  will  be  that  the  court  has  no 
jurisdiction  to  order  the  parties  to  cease  negotiations,  which  we  will 
argue  is  in  the  public  interest  and  the  best  way  to  resolve  this  dispute," 
Bryant  said. 

Tensions  have  flared  between  Caledonia  residents  and  natives  since 
Tuesday's  ruling  by  Superior  Court  Dustice  David  Marshall,  who  said  native 
protestors  must  obey  previous  court  orders  to  leave  the  site  as  a way  of 
restoring  the  rule  of  law  in  the  strife-torn  community  of  about  10,000 
near  Hamilton. 

In  response  to  friction  from  the  ruling,  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
deployed  extra  officers  to  the  area  last  night. 

Six  Nations  protestors  have  been  occupying  the  former  Douglas  Creek 
Estates  housing  development,  which  is  now  owned  by  the  province,  for  more 
than  five  months.  They  argue  the  land  is  theirs  as  part  of  a much  larger 
land  claim. 


The  federal  Conservative  government  joined  the  province  in  saying  it 
doesn't  think  Marshall's  order  would  help  end  the  dispute.  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  Dim  Prentice  said  Ottawa  fully  supports  Ontario's  decision  to 
appeal  the  Cayuga  judge's  decision,  adding  that  forcing  the  natives  off 
the  disputed  property  will  resolve  very  little. 

"It  is  an  unusual  decision,  and  quite  frankly  we  are  anxious  to  get  back 
to  the  negotiating  table  to  keep  moving  forward  with  progress  that  we  were 
making,"  Prentice  told  the  Toronto  Star. 

"This  is  a difficult  dispute.  It  goes  back  in  Canadian  history  over  200 
years,  so  it  is  not  going  to  be  resolved  overnight." 

But  until  the  appeal  can  be  heard,  Marshall's  decision  has  effectively 
halted  the  negotiations  between  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  and 
the  Six  Nations.  Negotiations  were  set  to  resume  Aug.  24,  when  natives  and 
the  two  levels  of  government  were  to  present  their  respective 
documentation  as  to  who  owns  the  land. 

Prentice  emphasized  that  the  protestors  are  not  doing  anything  wrong  as 
long  as  the  province  says  it's  okay  for  them  to  occupy  the  former  housing 
development . 

Bryant  was  clearly  pleased  with  the  federal  support  - which  resulted 
from  telephone  calls  between  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty,  Prime  Minister 
Stephen  Harper  and  Prentice  - given  strong  backing  for  the  judge's  ruling 
from  Ontario  Progressive  Conservative  Leader  Dohn  Tory. 

"Ontarians  and  Canadians  should  know  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
premier  are  ...  of  the  view  that  peaceful  resolution  is  the  right  approach 
to  take,"  Bryant  said. 

Tory  said  he  doesn't  care  that  he's  on  a different  side  of  the  fence 
from  Harper  and  McGuinty. 

"There  were  incidents  taking  place  (Tuesday)  night  that  if  you  did  it  on 
the  corner  of  . . . College  and  University  (in  Toronto),  you'd  probably  be 
placed  under  arrest,"  Tory  said. 

Ontario  NDP  Leader  Howard  Hampton,  a former  attorney  general,  said  while 
the  government  can  argue  Marshall  does  not  have  the  jurisdiction  to  halt 
negotiations,  "what  is  completely  within  his  jurisdiction  is  to  order  that 
the  law  now  be  enforced." 

In  Caledonia,  citizens  were  angered  at  news  of  the  province's  plan  to 
appeal  the  decision.  "No  one  wants  to  take  responsibility  for  this,"  said 
Ken  Hewitt  of  the  Caledonia  Citizens'  Alliance. 

"How  can  you  negotiate  when  they  say  they're  not  getting  off  the  land?" 

Hewitt  said  that  in  spite  of  continuing  talks  between  the  province, 
Ottawa  and  Six  Nations  over  the  disputed  land  development  at  the  edge  of 
town,  the  conclusion  is  "foregone." 

"It  would  appear  that  they've  (protestors)  made  it  very  clear  this  is 
their  land." 

At  the  site.  Six  Nations  protestors  stood  behind  a broken  hydro  tower 
that  had  been  dragged  across  the  entrance,  bearing  a cardboard  sign  with  a 
message  for  the  judge:  "David  Marshall,  we  own  the  land  where  you  lay  your 
head.  We  are  not  Canadians,  but  true  North  Americans." 

The  comment  is  part  of  ongoing  criticism  protestors  have  levelled  at 
Marshall  since  he  first  got  involved  in  the  case  in  the  spring.  They  argue 
that  because  Marshall  lives  on  land  bordering  the  Grand  River  - which  is 
called  the  Haldimand  Tract  and  is  central  to  the  natives'  land  claim  - his 
court  orders  have  had  a hidden  agenda  designed  to  serve  his  interests. 

The  tract  covers  an  area  10  kilometres  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  River, 
amounting  to  about  385,000  hectares. 

Marshall  has  previously  denied  the  accusation  in  court.  Until  yesterday, 
he  has  not  responded  to  the  Star's  requests  for  an  interview.  Asked  for 
comment  yesterday,  a spokeswoman  said,  "He  would  be  glad  to,  although  he 
feels  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  a justice  to  make  a comment." 

At  the  protest  site.  Six  Nations  spokesman  Clyde  Powless  applauded  the 
province's  decision. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  province  is  stepping  up,"  he  said. 

Asked  why  protestors  won't  clear  off  the  land  while  negotiations 
continue,  Powless  said  that  "everybody  in  the  six-mile  (10-kilometre) 
tract  can  clear  out,  then  when  we  see  whose  land  it  is,  they  can  come 
back. " 


Former  premier  David  Peterson , the  province's  appointed  negotiator  at 
the  outset  of  the  conflict,  said  the  situation  in  the  town  is  still 
"tender,"  and  he  called  Marshall's  decision  "extremely  unhelpful." 

OPP  Acting  Supt.  Doug  Babbitt  called  for  "calm  and  common  sense"  to 
prevail . 

"Anger  and  violence  will  not  resolve  this  situation." 

With  files  from  Richard  Brennan 
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Clayoquot  Sound  truce  reached 
Lindsay  Kines 

CanWest  News  Service;  Victoria  Times  Colonist 
August  10,  2006 

VICTORIA  - There  won't  be  another  so-called  "war  in  the  woods"  over 
B.C.'s  Clayoquot  Sound  . 

Eco-groups  and  First  Nations  have  reached  a temporary  truce,  less 
than  two  weeks  after  finding  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  a debate 
over  the  future  of  the  Vancouver  Island  site. 

The  environmentalists  were  alarmed  by  a recent  decision  to  allow 
logging  in  what  they  claim  are  eight  "pristine"  watersheds  on  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  They  said  that  decision  violated  a 
1999  memorandum  of  understanding  with  First  Nations  that  put  the 
valleys  off-limits. 

Nuu-chah-nulth  First  Nations,  however,  backed  the  plans.  They 
described  them  as  a needed  tool  that  would  allow  the  harvesting  of 
logs  in  a sustainable  way  while  still  protecting  some  areas  of 
cultural  and  spiritual  significance. 

The  brief  but  heated  dispute  led  to  warnings  by  some 
environmentalists  of  a return  to  the  barricades  of  the  early  1990s. 

Back  then,  the  battle  received  international  attention  when  more  than 
800  people  were  arrested  trying  to  stop  logging  in  the  old-growth 
rainforest . 

The  two  sides  issued  a joint  news  release  Wednesday  vowing  to  work 
together  on  a new  memorandum  of  understanding,  to  find  alternatives 
to  logging  the  valleys,  and  to  establish  a lasting  peace  in  the  woods. 

"I  said  to  the  chiefs,  'What  I'd  like  to  say  is  we're  really 
relieved  that  no  logging  is  planned  in  the  pristine  valleys  at  this 
time,  and  that  we're  going  to  work  together  to  explore 
alternatives,"  Tzeporah  Berman  of  ForestEthics  said  Wednesday. 

"So  are  the  watershed  plans  going  to  be  changed,  are  they  shelved, 
are  they  not  approved?  I don't  think  we  have  an  answer  to  that 
question  yet.  But  we  have  a willingness  to  work  together,  to  explore 
alternatives,  and  to  ensure  that  there's  no  surprises." 

"There's  a new  spirit  of  collaboration  in  Clayoquot  Sound,"  she 
added . 

Doe  Tom,  chief  councillor  of  the  Hesquiaht  First  Nation,  said  in  a 
release  that  the  First  Nations  want  legislation  that  gives  hereditary 
chiefs  decision-making  power  over  their  territories. 

The  news  release  said  the  chiefs  and  environmental  groups  want  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  to  pump  more  money  into  finding 
economic  alternatives  for  Clayoquot  Sound.  They  plan  to  strike  a 
working  group  and  issue  a status  report  by  early  fall. 

Agriculture  and  Lands  Minister  Pat  Bell  said  the  Coast  Sustainability 
Trust  and  the  North  Island  Trust  both  have  money  available  to  invest 
in  different  projects. 

"But  I think  really,  for  me,  we  need  to  start  respecting  the  Nuu- 
chah-nulth  and  the  decision-making  processes  that  we've  asked  them  to 


participate  in/'  he  said. 

Bell  said  First  Nations  were  part  of  the  Clayoquot  Regional  Board 
that  approved  the  watershed  plans,  which  called  for  limited  "single- 
tree extraction"  logging. 

"If  they  choose  to  change  their  decision  and  move  away  from  very 
limited  tree  extraction,  then  certainly  that's  within  the  realm  of 
their  decision-making,"  Bell  said.  'But  it  is  their  decision  to 
make. " 

Victoria  Times  Colonist 
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Tla'Amin  seeks  tailored  treaty 
Laura  Walz,  Peak  Editor 
August  9,  2006 

Negotiator  congratulates  Lheidli  T'enneh  for  agreement  but  looks  to 
create  an  arrangement  specifically  for  Tla'Amin 

While  the  first  treaty  agreement  under  the  BC  treaty  process  works  well 
for  the  first  nation  that  negotiated  it,  it  wouldn't  work  for  Tla'Amin 
(Sliammon)  First  Nation,  according  to  chief  treaty  negotiator  Roy  Francis. 

Tla'Amin  negotiators  have  been  very  close  to  Lheidli  T'enneh,  said 
Francis.  "We're  quite  excited  for  them.  We  want  to  congratulate  them  for 
arriving  at  an  arrangement  that  works  for  them." 

Negotiators  for  the  Lheidli  T'enneh  Band,  the  province  and  Canada 
announced  last  week  they  had  reached  the  first  treaty  agreement  under  the 
BC  treaty  process. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  include  self-government,  $27  million  in  one-time 
funding,  $400,000  per  year  in  revenue  sharing  for  50  years,  4,330  hectares 
of  treaty  lands,  107,000  cubic  metres  in  long-term  wood  supply,  9,000  to 
10,000  sockeye  for  food,  social  and  ceremonial  purposes  annually  and  6,000 
sockeye  for  sale  annually. 

The  agreement  must  yet  be  ratified  by  a majority  of  Lheidli  T'enneh 
members  as  well  as  by  BC  and  Canada. 

The  Lheidli  T'enneh  Band,  with  about  300  members,  is  located  near  Prince 
George  and  was  the  first  band  to  conclude  an  agreement  in  principle  (AIP) 
under  the  BC  treaty  process  in  Duly  2003. 

Tla'Amin  is  a different  community  than  Lheidli  T'enneh,  Francis  said, 
including  being  larger,  with  over  850  members,  and  being  involved  in 
business  initiatives.  "The  arrangement  that  Lheidli  T'enneh  has  arrived  at 
works  well  for  them,  but  we  have  quite  a bit  more  work  to  do  to  arrive  at 
an  arrangement  that  works  well  for  Sliammon,"  he  said. 

In  particular,  the  fiscal  arrangements  wouldn't  work  for  Tla'Amin, 
Francis  said.  "There  are  federal  transfers  that  flow  into  each  first 
nation,"  he  explained.  "For  Sliammon  it's  about  $6.5  million  annually. 
What's  contained  in  the  fiscal  arrangements  is  this  notion  that  once  a 
treaty  is  completed  and  once  first  nations  start  to  generate  revenues  from 
the  land  base,  from  the  tax  authorities,  from  the  business  ventures, 
there's  clawbacks  that  the  feds  implement  in  our  federal  transfers." 

For  Tla'Amin,  there's  a lot  of  negotiation  work  that  remains,  Francis 
added.  "We  want  to  be  able  to  generate  revenue,  apply  it  to  our  programs 
and  services,  to  supplement  the  levels  that  the  feds  provide  for  us.  But 
the  model  that  is  currently  on  the  table  doesn't  allow  us  to  do  that." 

Tla'Amin  is  investing  time,  energy  and  resources  into  developing 
businesses,  Francis  said.  "We're  doing  it  at  our  own  cost,  taking  on  our 
own  risks  to  do  it,  and  we  don't  believe  the  feds  should  benefit  from 


that . " 

As  well,  there  is  a general  concern  that  once  the  Lheidli  T'enneh 
agreement  is  ratified,  it  becomes  the  template  for  the  other  treaty  tables, 
Francis  said.  "We  just  can't  accept  that  entire  template." 

Tla'Amin  still  wants  to  take  the  parts  of  its  negotiations  where  it  has 
agreement  with  the  province  and  the  federal  government  and  create  an 
interim  agreement.  "We're  lobbying  heavily  to  establish  a commitment  to 
that  approach  from  the  province  and  federal  government." 
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Canada  votes  against  rights  declaration 
By  Paul  Barnsley 
Windspeaker  Staff  Writer 
GENEVA 

August  - 2006 

After  more  than  a decade  of  international  intrigue,  the  United  Nations 
draft  declaration  on  Indigenous  rights  will  finally  go  before  the  UN 
general  assembly  for  ratification  later  this  year,  despite  the  efforts  of 
Canadian  government  representatives. 

The  Dune  29  vote  of  the  new  47-member  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Council,  which  replaces  the  much  criticized  UN  Human  Rights  Commission, 
was  30  in  favor  and  two  against,  with  12  abstentions  and  three  countries 
absent . 

Canada  and  Russia  were  the  only  countries  to  vote  against  the 
declaration.  The  Canadian  vote  generated  an  angry  reaction  throughout  the 
human  rights  community.  In  Canada,  Opposition  members  said  the  move 
reveals  that  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper's  government  is  not  interested 
in  Aboriginal  rights. 

"Is  this  what  passes  for  leadership?"  asked  Liberal  Indian  Affairs 
Critic  Anita  Neville  on  Dune  30.  "For  20  years,  Canada  had  taken  a 
leadership  role  in  seeing  this  declaration  developed.  Canada  was  a driving 
force  in  ensuring  the  resolution  could  overcome  any  roadblocks  in  its  way. 
Now,  at  the  moment  where  Canada  was  needed  the  most  to  give  approval  to 
the  resolution,  we  have  turned  our  backs  on  it,  thanks  to  the  Conservative 
government . " 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  defended  the  decision  to  vote 
against,  saying  the  terms  of  the  draft  declaration  could  have  unforeseen 
and  unintended  consequences  in  Canada.  He  and  representatives  of  the  other 
large  former  British  colonies  - the  United  States,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  - have  asked  that  certain  parts  of  the  declaration  be  re-written. 
Neville  blasted  that  position. 

"The  government's  argument  that  the  draft  resolution  may  be  inconsistent 
with  Canadian  laws  is  a non-starter,"  she  said. "The  wording  of  the 
declaration  explicitly  states  that  the  declaration  must  be  interpreted  in 
a fair  and  balanced  manner  with  other  laws  and  standards,  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  good  government  in  support  of  the  rights  of  all.  The 
declaration  is  a non-binding  document.  It  is  a statement  of  aspiration. 
Approving  it  would  simply  provide  Canada's  Aboriginal  population  with  a 
sign  of  good  faith." 

NDP  critic  for  Aboriginal  Affairs  Dean  Crowder  said  she  was  "appalled" 
by  Canada's  actions. 

"It  is  a slap  in  the  face  to  Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada  for  the 
Conservatives  to  tell  our  representatives  in  Geneva  to  vote  against 
sending  the  declaration  to  the  general  assembly,"  said  Crowder.  "I  was  at 
a land  claims  conference  in  Gatineau  (Quebec)  this  weekend  and  everyone  I 


spoke  to  brought  up  the  declaration  on  Indigenous  peoples'  rights  as  an 
indication  of  how  this  new  government  really  feels  about  honoring  its 
commitments  to  Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada.  They  feel  betrayed  because 
the  government  turned  its  back  on  this  ambitious  document." 

Aboriginal  leaders  also  took  aim  at  the  federal  government. 

"Canada's  opposition  to  the  declaration  has  soured  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Human  Rights  Council/'  said  Beverly  Jacobs,  president  of  the  Native 
Women's  Association  of  Canada. "The  council  was  created  in  the  hope  that 
states  would  set  aside  domestic  considerations  and  work  impartially  to 
advance  the  human  rights  of  all.  It's  a bitter  disappointment  that  Canada 
would  mar  the  very  first  session  by  openly  pursuing  a dubious  domestic 
agenda . " 

"We  are  grateful  that  the  council  has  recognized  the  importance  and 
urgency  of  moving  ahead  with  human  rights  protections  for  Indigenous 
peoples,"  said  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine.  "It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
in  trying  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  declaration,  Canada  has  done  so  much 
harm  to  its  credibility  and  influence  on  a council  that  it  worked  so  hard 
to  create." 

International  observers  also  criticized  Canada's  actions  in  Geneva. 

"We  are  outraged  that  Canada  would  demonstrate  such  bad  faith  in 
opposing  a text  that  it  helped  write,"  said  Alex  Neve,  secretary  general 
of  Amnesty  International  Canada.  "It  is  even  more  astounding  that  Canada 
would  then  try  to  persuade  other  states  that  another  round  of  negotiations 
is  needed.  It  was  fortunate,  though  embarrassing  for  all  Canadians,  that 
Canada  quickly  found  itself  isolated  on  a council  that  was  prepared  to 
move  forward  with  a principled  defense  of  Indigenous  peoples'  human 
rights . " 

Chief  Stewart  Phillip,  president  of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs, 
wrote  a long  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  two  days  before  the 
vote,  urging  that  Canada  not  work  to  undermine  ratification  of  the 
declaration.  After  the  vote  Phillip  blasted  the  federal  government. 

"Since  the  federal  election,  Canada's  consistent  and  evolving 
discriminatory  actions  towards  Indigenous  people  at  both  the  domestic  and 
international  levels  are  disgraceful.  This  attitude  is  reflected  in  the 
gross  failure  to  support  the  Kelowna  accord  and  now  evident  in  its  conduct 
as  a member  of  the  Human  Rights  Council.  As  a council  member,  Canada 
agreed  and  is  required  to  uphold  the  highest  standards  in  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  human  rights,  but  its  actions  against  the  approval  of 
the  draft  declaration  are  totally  contrary  with  this  essential  commitment. 

Kenneth  Deer,  chairman  of  the  UN's  Aboriginal  caucus,  was  in  Geneva  for 
the  vote.  He  said  Prentice's  claim  that  the  agreement  could  have  a 
negative  effect  on  existing  self-government  agreements  in  Canada  is  not 
credible . 

"It  recognizes  what's  already  happened,  anything  positive.  What  it  does 
do  is  it  gives  alternatives  if  things  break  down.  For  instance,  treaty 
negotiations.  If  treaties  are  being  violated  and  you  can't  get  any 
domestic  satisfaction,  the  declaration  suggests  that  there  should  be  an 
impartial  board  that  would  look  at  those  kinds  of  disputes,  something 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Canada  or  outside  Indigenous  jurisdiction, 
something  that's  really  neutral.  It's  non-binding.  It's  just  to  put 
pressure  on  governments  to  be  more  honest,"  he  said. 

Deer  said  the  Canadian  government  betrayed  Indigenous  people. 

"When  we  talk  about  betrayal,  we're  not  fooling  around.  We  don't  throw 
those  words  around  lightly.  And  we're  not  the  only  ones  that  feel 
betrayed;  other  governments  feel  betrayed.  They  told  us  so.  The  UK  said 
Canada  was  disingenuous  because  they  get  the  feeling  that  Canada  was 
against  the  declaration  all  along  and  was  stringing  everybody  along. 
They're  pissed,"  he  said. 

As  editor  of  the  Kahnawake-based  Eastern  Door  weekly  newspaper.  Deer 
vividly  remembers  the  actions  of  the  Mulroney  government  in  the  days 
before  the  confrontation  at  Oka  in  1990.  He  sees  parallels  in  the  actions 
of  the  Harper  government. 

"I  can  use  a term  that  the  other  reporters  won't  use:  I think  we're 
heading  into  a dark  age  of  relations  between  Indigenous  peoples  and  the 
Canadian  government.  I'm  not  saying  the  Harper  government.  I'm  saying  the 


Canadian  government  because  it  doesn't  matter  if  it's  a Liberal  or  a 
Conservative  or  NDP,  it  doesn't  matter.  It's  the  government  of  Canada  that 
you  negotiate  with/'  he  said. 

"When  the  prime  minister  of  Canada  signed  the  Kelowna  agreement,  he 
signed  on  behalf  of  Canada  and  on  behalf  of  Canadians.  When  another  prime 
minister  comes  along  and  tears  that  up,  he  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
prime  minister's  signature.  Who  can  Indigenous  people  trust  if  you  can't 
trust  the  prime  minister  of  Canada?" 

Deer  believes  the  general  assembly  will  approve  the  declaration  later 
this  year. 

"December  10  is  international  human  rights  day.  That  would  be  the  most 
logical  time,"  he  said.  "I  anticipate  it'll  be  passed.  It  should  be  passed 
by  consensus.  But  if  they  want  to  call  for  a vote  then  we'll  have  to  make 
sure  governments  are  supporting  it.  If  the  same  ratio  of  governments  holds, 
it'll  pass  easily.  The  governments  that  voted  for  it  will  vote  for  it 
again  and  carry  other  governments.  If  Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Australia  want 
to  water  it  down,  those  governments  won't  want  to  water  it  down." 

Some  observers  say  that  the  United  States,  which  is  not  a member  of  the 
Human  Rights  Council,  was  against  the  declaration  and  asked  Canada  to 
oppose  it.  Talk  at  the  UN,  which  Deer  said  was  prompted  by  a U.S. 
initiative,  was  that  there  would  be  no  further  funding  for  work  on  the 
declaration . 

"So  the  chairman  said  ,'If  that's  the  case  then  I will  decide.'  He 
proposed  wording  that  would  satisfy  no  one  but  satisfy  everyone.  The 
majority  of  governments  saw  the  wording  and  said,  'We  don't  like  it  but  we 
can  live  with  it.'  We  would  have  had  consensus,"  he  said. 

Canada  made  a point  of  making  its  position  as  visible  as  possible.  Deer 
added . 

"It's  one  thing  to  vote  against,  but  it  was  Canada  that  asked  for  a roll 
call  vote.  If  they  hadn't  done  that,  I don't  think  Russia  would  have  voted 
against  it  and  it  would  have  passed  by  consensus,"  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  the  government  ignored  advice  from  its  officials. 

"I  think  the  diplomatic  corps  were  suggesting  don't  do  it.  The  decis 
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- Choctaw 
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++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  NY  Transfer  News  Collective, 

Chiapas95-En  and  NetRez-L  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


We  are  told  that  your  religion  was  given  to  you  by  your  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  We  also  have  a religion 
which  was  given  to  our  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  us, 
their  children.  We  worship  in  that  way.  It  teaches  us  to  be  thankful 
for  all  favors  we  receive;  to  love  each  other  and  be  united.  We  never 
quarrel  about  religion,  because  it  is  a matter  which  concerns  each  man 
and  the  Great  Spirit.  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion 
or  take  it  from  you;  we  only  want  to  enjoy  our  own." 

_ Chief  Red  Jacket  (Sagoyewatha) , Seneca 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  | 

[ languages  in  North  America,  | 

I only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 
j learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  j 
[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

j defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  ! 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

| Journey 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  stren 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 


We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

There  are  a couple  of  good  efforts  under  way  to  establish  a Native 
American  presence  on  U.S.  television.  When,  not  if,  when  that  dream  comes 
to  fruition,  I hope  those  who  guide  and  shape  it  will  borrow  direction 
from  Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  (APTN)  in  Canada  and  include 
talks  with  chiefs,  showcase  native  talent  and  culture,  and  actively 
promote  saving  our  native  tongues. 


It's  this  last  issue  that  burns  strongest  in  my  heart.  As  a Dakota 
noted  on  a recent  APTN  program  (I  am  paraphrasing) , Creator  gave  the 
Dakota  that  culture  and  that  language.  It  is  an  insult  to  that  gift  of 
language  to  not  speak  it. 

A Blackfoot  grandmother  on  that  same  program  was  shown  describing  uses 
of  native  plants  to  children  in  the  Blackfoot  language.  Those  things 
that  have  purpose  and  meaning,  the  places  and  healing  plants  that  lived 
there  are  described  in  the  language  of  the  Blackfoot...  in  a way  that 
places  the  People  there  at  the  center  of  it  all.  Those  things  may  be 
described  in  another  language  but  it  cannot  be  felt  and  spoken  of  as  it 
can  in  your  own  tongue. 


The  single  point  we  must  all  carry  is  that  without  your  language  you 
have  only  a parody  of  your  culture. 


I wish  those  who  hope  to  bring  Native  programming  to  the  U.S.  television 
market  good  success  and  good  vision. 

I wish  for  the  rest  of  us  that  the  ongoing  efforts  by  the  many  tribes  to 
keep  our  ways  and  our  languages  alive  are  not  too  little,  too  late. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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'no'  to  Papal  Bull"  


"RE : Indigenous  in  Americas  just  say 
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Indigenous  in  Americas  just  say  'no'  to  Papal  Bull 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 

Summit:  Doctrine  of  Discovery  was  'political  fiction' 

August  14,  2006 

PHOENIX  - Indigenous  in  the  Americas  are  demanding  that  the  "doctrines  of 
discovery/'  the  papal  bulls  that  led  to  the  seizure  of  American  Indian 
homelands,  be  rescinded. 

At  the  Summit  of  Indigenous  Nations  on  Bear  Butte  in  South  Dakota, 
delegations  of  indigenous  nations  and  nongovernmental  organizations  passed 
a strongly  worded  resolution  condemning  the  historical  use  of  the  doctrine 
of  discovery  as  an  instrument  of  genocide. 

Tupac  Enrique  Acosta,  coordinator  at  Tonatierra  in  Phoenix,  said  the 
effort  at  Bear  Butte  continues  the  indigenous  battle  to  halt  genocide  of 
indigenous  peoples  and  seizures  of  their  homelands  in  the  Americas. 

Tonatierra  was  among  the  organizations  at  the  Summit  of  Indigenous 
Nations  taking  action  to  rescind  the  doctrines  of  discovery:  Papal  Bull 
Inter  Caetera  of  1493  and  the  1496  Royal  Charter  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"The  Indigenous  Nations  have  resolved,  here  at  the  base  of  Mato  Paha 
[Bear  Butte],  that  the  Pope  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  rescind  these  doctrines  of 
discovery  for  having  served  to  justify  and  pave  the  way  for  the  illegal 
dispossession  of  aboriginal  land  title  and  the  subjugation  of  non- 
Christian  peoples  to  the  present  day,"  according  to  the  summit's  statement. 

Forty  delegations  of  indigenous  spiritual  and  political  leaders,  as  well 
as  NGOs,  signed  the  resolution. 

"These  papal  bulls  have  been  the  basis  for  the  extinguishment  of 
aboriginal  land  title  and  the  subjugation  of  indigenous  peoples  of  Abya 
Yala  [North  and  South  America] . The  implementation  of  the  papal  bulls 
evolved  in  the  United  States  through  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Johnson 
v.  M'Intosh  [1823]  which  established  the  precedent  for  the  denial  of 
aboriginal  title  to  American  Indian  lands  in  the  United  States,"  according 
to  the  summit. 

"It  has  been  resolved  by  23  Nations  and  NGO's  and  100  individual 
signatories  that  the  'Doctrine  of  Discovery'  is  a legal  and  political 
fiction  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  and  intellectual 
act  of  oppression  which  continues  to  serve  to  suppress  and  repress  the 
indigenous  peoples  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 


From  Ecuador  at  the  Bear  Butte  gathering  was  Santiago  Delacruz,  vice 
president  of  CONAIE  (Confederacion  de  Nacionalidades  Indigenas  del 
Ecuador/Confederation  of  Indigenous  Nationalities  of  Ecuador).  CONAIE  is  a 
formation  of  28  indigenous  nationalities  and  Pueblos  of  Ecuador. 

"We  have  come  from  the  southern  part  of  this  continent  Abya  Yala  which 
we  share  with  you  all  as  indigenous  nations  of  this  hemisphere  on  a 
mission  to  strengthen  and  re-establish  our  ancestral  ties  as  a continental 
confederation  of  nations  and  pueblos/'  he  said. 

Delacruz  offered  support  for  rescinding  the  papal  bulls  and  support  from 
the  south  for  the  protection  of  Bear  Butte. 

"It  is  with  great  concern  that  we  have  come  to  be  informed  of  the 
threatened  desecration  of  the  Sacred  Mato  Paha,  also  known  as  Bear  Butte, 
where  we  now  gathered  in  summit  as  indigenous  nations. 

"This  sacred  area  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  destroyed  or  desecrated  by 
the  proposed  construction  projects  of  'biker  bars'  and  the  like,"  Delacruz 
said . 

Enrique  pointed  out  that  the  current  demand  that  the  papal  bulls  be 
eliminated  represents  a longtime  global  effort. 

In  May,  at  the  United  Nations  in  New  York,  the  Continental  Proclamation 
Abya  Yala  was  presented  at  the  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues.  The 
proclamation  was  ratified  at  the  Continental  Summit  of  Indigenous  Peoples 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  in  2004,  and  in  Mar  de  Plata,  Argentina,  in  2005. 

The  proclamation  stated,  "That  the  Papal  Bull  Inter  Caetera  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI  is  hereby  annulled,  as  well  as  whatever  Doctrine  of  Discovery 
proceeding  from  which  that  pretends  to  deform  the  relationship  of  Harmony, 
Dustice,  and  Peace  of  we  the  Indigenous  Peoples  of  Humanity  in  its 
entirety. " 

And  earlier,  at  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva  on  Aug.  1,  1991,  indigenous 
delegates  discussing  the  Universal  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Indigenous 
Peoples,  convened  by  the  Working  Group  on  Indigenous  People,  also  issued  a 
statement  to  then-Pope  Dohn  Paul  II,  chief  of  the  Vatican. 

The  1991  declaration  stated,  "We  demand  from  the  Vatican  state  a 
denunciation  of  the  unilateral  treaty  of  Pope  Alexander  VI  (Tordesillas) 
as  being  contrary  to  the  Universal  Human  Rights  of  Peoples. 

"Whereas  the  year  1993  completes  500  years  of  a supposed  spiritual 
conquest  without  clear  rectification  of  this  universal  injustice,  allowing 
the  nation-states  that  have  benefited  from  the  inheritance  of  Pope 
Alejandro  VI  to  continue  programmes  of  genocide  and  ethnocide,  denying  the 
indigenous  people  the  recuperation  of  a harmony  based  on  reciprocal  human 
respect,  we  demand  that  the  Papal  Bull  of  May  3,  4,  1493  Inter  Cetera  be 
annulled . " 

In  Bear  Butte  in  August,  signatories  on  the  declaration  to  rescind  the 
papal  bulls  included  a cross-section  of  indigenous  and  non-indigenous 
organizations  and  nations,  including  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project, 
American  Indian  Law  Alliance,  American  Indian  Movement,  Black  Hills  Sioux 
Nation  Treaty  Council  by  Chief  Oliver  Red  Cloud  and  Oglala  Delegate  Floyd 
Hand,  the  Confederation  of  Indigenous  Nationalities  of  Ecuador,  Bring  Back 
the  Way:  Owe  Aku  and  Tonatierra. 

The  Summit  of  Indigenous  Nations  was  called  in  response  to  the 
development  of  several  new  biker  venues  located  within  five  miles  of  the 
base  of  Bear  Butte,  near  the  Black  Hills  Mountains. 

"Bear  Butte  is  a sacred  place  of  worship  for  over  30  Native  American 
Nations  across  the  Great  Plains.  The  Native  American  Nations  involved  are 
asking  for  a minimum  five-acre  buffer  zone  of  protection  from  commercial 
development  around  the  sacred  mountain,"  according  to  the  summit. 
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Philanthropy  - Giving  is  a tradition  with  the  Dakota 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
August  18,  2006 

Editors'  note:  This  is  the  first  of  several  articles  that  will  focus  on 
the  philanthropy  of  tribes  that  are  in  a position  to  make  serious 
contributions  to  Indian  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  people.  This  series 
is  intended  to  point  out  that  tribes  in  a position  to  help  others  do,  and 
that  the  benefits  are  far-reaching.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  a public 
relations  series  for  any  tribe  or  organization:  it  is  strictly 
informational.  Subsequent  articles  will  provide  details  of  how  some 
organizations  and  tribes  have  been  helped. 

PRIOR  LAKE,  Minn.  - Many  indigenous  nations  across  the  country  have  the 
spirit  of  sharing  embedded  within  the  culture  and  that  giving  is  still 
part  of  everyday  life  for  many  people. 

Now,  something  new  has  been  added  to  the  star  quilts  and  horses  and 
beadwork  and  tobacco  and  sage  gifts:  money  - and  lots  of  it.  Everything 
being  relative,  it's  all  the  same,  a gift  to  honor  or  a gift  among  friends 
or  family  for  a special  event. 

The  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  has  taken  that  tradition  to  a 
new  level,  and  in  the  past  few  years  has  given  away  more  than  $70  million. 
The  list  of  tribes  and  people  who  have  been  helped  is  long. 

History  helps  the  Mdewakanton  remember  how  life  was  for  their  ancestors. 
They  lived  in  a plush  region  along  the  Minnesota  River,  where  game  was 
prevalent  and  the  land  was  rich  with  food.  It  was  a wealthy  group  of 
people  in  the  18th  and  early-19th  centuries. 

That  all  changed  with  the  westward  movement,  and  with  corrupt  government 
agents  and  traders  who  would  not  give  the  Dakota  people  credit  for  food 
and  provisions.  A war  broke  out,  and  many  settlers  and  Dakota  were  killed 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Dakota  Conflict  of  1862.  It  ended  with  39  Dakota 
warriors  hanged  in  the  largest  mass  execution  in  this  nation's  history, 
authorized  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Then  came  removal  to  the  barren  land  along  the  Missouri  in  South  Dakota 
at  the  Crow  Creek  reservation.  After  many  died,  some  returned  to  Minnesota 
to  form  the  community  now  known  as  Shakopee,  named  after  Chief  Shakopee  or 
Little  Six. 

The  SMSC  received  federal  recognition  as  a community  in  1969,  starting 
with  some  32  acres  of  land.  Now  the  community  owns  2,200  acres  and  that 
figure  is  growing. 

In  1982,  with  the  advent  of  bingo  and,  soon  after,  Mega-Bucks  bingo,  the 
transition  from  an  impoverished  people  to  a comfortable  lifestyle  began. 
Now  Mystic  Lake  Casino  is  considered  one  of  the  premiere  American  Indian- 
owned  casinos  in  the  nation. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  squirrel  away  the  profits,  but  for  the 
Shakopee  community,  following  Dakota  tradition  means  giving  - and  that  was 
more  important. 

The  SMSC  philanthropy  budget  is  directly  tied  to  the  community's  overall 
revenue  budget,  figures  that  are  not  made  public.  Bill  Rudnicki,  community 
executive  director,  said  that  in  2001  the  community  gave  away  $6  million; 
in  2004,  $10.2  million;  and  in  2005,  $15.7  million.  Up  until  2005,  $56 
million  had  been  donated  in  all.  Now,  2006  is  adding  up  to  be  another 
banner  year  for  recipients. 

"We  are  happy  to  be  in  a position  to  help  others.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  Dakota  to  help  others  in  need,"  said  Glynn  Crooks,  vice  chairman  of 
the  business  council. 

"We  are  happy  to  do  it.  If  they  want  to  thank  us,  fine,  but  it  is  our 
culture  to  want  to  help  people.  Our  thanks  is  when  they  [the  recipients] 
can  make  their  dreams  a reality,"  Crooks  said. 

The  SMSC  business  council  is  not  skimpy  about  dollar  figures:  $4.1 
million  was  given  to  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe;  millions  given  to  the 
Upper  Sioux  Community  in  Minnesota,  $1  million  for  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewa  Boys  and  Girls  Club;  the  Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska  was  supported 
financially  to  improve  economic  development  for  that  small  reservation; 
and  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota  just  broke  ground  for  a new 


community  center  with  a $1  million  advance  from  Shakopee  and  another  $1 
million  to  come  next  year. 

Dialysis  centers  were  opened  on  the  Yankton  and  Pine  Ridge  reservations 
as  a direct  result  of  SMSC  generosity.  Economic  development  on  the 
Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  would  be  only  a dream 
without  help  from  their  relatives  in  Minnesota. 

And  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  a new  hotel  and  casino  is  under 
construction  and  at  the  same  time,  some  immediate  debt  was  paid  from  a $38 
million  loan.  That  loan  would  not  have  been  possible  through  commercial 
banking  institutions. 

Victims  of  domestic  violence  on  Pine  Ridge  will  soon  have  a new  shelter, 
thanks  to  $500,000  in  startup  funds  from  the  SMSC.  The  Minneapolis 
American  Indian  Center  also  received  startup  funds  for  a capital  campaign 
to  remodel  the  much-needed  building  to  provide  better  and  additional 
services  to  that  large  community. 

Not  all  requests  are  approved.  Crooks  said  they  received  a request  from 
someone  to  help  with  travel  expenses  to  attend  a beauty  pageant  and 
another  to  pay  for  a basketball  team  to  travel  to  Australia. 

Local  communities  are  not  exempt.  The  SMSC  bought  construction  bonds 
from  the  city  of  Belle  Plaine  for  $14.7  million  at  a low  interest  rate  so 
that  construction  on  a very  dangerous  stretch  of  highway  in  Scott  County, 
where  the  Shakopee  Community  is  located,  can  begin  early.  The  community 
also  bought  11  acres  of  land  for  $1.4  million  to  build  a road  - and  not 
because  they  needed  to,  Rudnicki  said. 

The  city  of  Prior  Lake,  where  Mystic  Lake  Casino  is  located,  is  a major 
beneficiary  of  the  SMSC's  generosity.  A new  fire  station  was  built,  new 
equipment  purchased  and  emergency  medical  technicians  now  assist  in 
emergency  and  fire  calls  to  the  surrounding  communities  with  state-of-the 
art  equipment. 

It  does  not  all  happen  without  criticism.  Some  members  of  local  county 
boards  complain  that  the  SMSC  does  not  do  enough. 

With  all  the  help  the  SMSC  provides  in  the  Twin  Cities  area,  image  is 
still  a problem.  Crooks  said  that  most  media  outlets  in  the  area  do  not 
chose  to  print  stories  about  the  good  that  the  community  does,  but  when 
negative  issues  emerge  the  media  is  available. 

The  SMSC  receives  up  to  225  requests  for  financial  assistance  a week. 

Crooks  said  there  have  been  no  discussions  between  tribes  that  are  in 
the  same  position  as  Shakopee  to  form  a coalition  of  philanthropy.  The 
SMSC  belongs  to  a coalition  in  Minnesota. 

"They  are  glad  that  we  do  this  so  they  don't  have  to,"  Crooks  said. 

Rudnicki  referred  to  the  Shakopee  position  as  "the  gold  standard"  of 
philanthropy.  The  SMSC  is  listed  in  the  top  20  organizations  in  Minnesota 
for  giving. 

SMSC  funding  goes  deep 

In  2005,  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  awarded  more  than  $15 
million  to  various  organizations.  The  following  is  a breakdown  of  where 
that  money  went. 

* Tribes  - $11.3  million 

* Education  - $1.5  million 

* American  Indian  organizations  - $1.5  million 

* Pow  wow  - $107,500 

* Holiday  giving  - $171,230 

* Health  care  initiatives/events  - $736,200 

Organizations : 

* Minnesota  American  Indian  Center  - $250,000 

* Minnesota  American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  - $30,000 

* National  Congress  of  American  Indians  - $100,000  grant 

* National  Indian  Gaming  Association  - $100,000  grant 

* Ain  Dah  Yung  (St.  Paul,  Minn.)  emergency  shelter  - $186,500  total 

* A further  breakdown  by  organization  and  tribes: 

* Bois  Forte  Band  of  Chippewa  for  Wellness  Center  - $1  million  donation 

* Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  for  new  bingo  hall  - $1  million  grant 

* Bennett  County  School  District  (Martin,  S.D.)  for  activity  center  - 


$250,000  donation 

* Flandneau  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  for  economic  development  - $350,000  grant 

* Lower  Sioux  Indian  Community  for  youth  center  - $1  million  grant 

* Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Arikara  Nations  for  downpayment  program  on  homes  - 
$750,000  grant 

* Ponca  Tribe  of  Nebraska  for  economic  development  - $1  million  grant 

* Santee  Sioux  Tribe  for  community  improvement  - $1  million  grant 

* Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  for  upgrades  on  casino  - $1  million  grant 

Many  other  contributions  exist,  but  remain  too  numerous  for  to  include  in 
this  space. 
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Dustice  for  thousands  of  Native  Americans  is  teetering  in  the  balance 
this  month. 

Congress  is  close  to  a landmark  settlement,  legislation  introduced  by 
Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  that  would  resolve  the  federal  government's 
massive  mismanagement  of  royalties  collected  on  tribal  lands. 

It  would  end  a decade-old  lawsuit  by  American  Indians  seeking  billions 
of  dollars  that  the  government  collected  on  their  behalf  but  failed  to 
distribute  properly. 

Now  a last-minute  balk  by  the  Bush  administration  is  jeopardizing  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  about  to  be  marked  up  in  committee  earlier  this  month, 
moving  forward  as  Congress  adjourned  for  its  summer  recess.  Suddenly 
Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  and  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales 
insisted  that  details  still  needed  to  be  worked  out. 

McCain,  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  had  to  postpone 
consideration  of  the  bill,  SB  1439,  until  Congress  returns  after  Labor  Day. 
In  the  meantime.  Interior  and  Dustice  Department  staff  are  supposed  to  be 
working  with  the  plaintiffs,  tribal  organizations  and  the  committee  to 
iron  out  any  disagreements. 

Kempthorne  told  McCain  that  he's  committed  to  finding  a settlement 
solution.  He  needs  to  make  sure  it  happens. 

The  federal  government  acts  as  a trustee  for  tribal  land,  managing  oil, 
gas,  timber  and  other  leases  and  then  distributing  the  proceeds  to 
individual  landowners.  For  more  than  a century,  the  government  has  bungled 
the  job  of  handling  the  Indian  trust. 

A lawsuit  filed  in  1996,  named  for  the  lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell, 
claims  that  more  than  $100  billion  was  never  paid  out.  Estimates  of  how 
many  American  Indians  are  owed  money  range  from  300,000  to  500,000. 

The  government  has  dragged  this  case  out  through  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations,  through  Interior  secretaries  appointed  by  both 
Presidents  Clinton  and  Bush. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  despite  repeated 
rulings  in  the  government's  favor  on  legal  points,  has  strong  words  to 
describe  the  Interior  Department's  abysmal  track  record  in  this  case. 
"Malfeasance."  "Recalcitrance."  "Hopelessly  inept  management." 

Millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  mostly  fruitless  efforts  to 
reconstruct  records  that  were  lost,  incomplete  or  never  even  kept. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  a new  computer  system  so  vulnerable 
that  a hacker  showed  that  it  could  be  broken  into  within  minutes.  Two 


points  are  glaringly  clear: 

* The  government  owes  a lot  of  money  to  a lot  of  people. 

* No  one  will  ever  know  how  much  money  is  due  and  how  much  was 
distributed  but  never  recorded. 

Continued  legal  wrangling  would  be  an  unconscionable  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

McCain  has  floated  a figure  of  $8  billion  to  settle  the  case.  While  the 
plaintiffs  were  seeking  far  more,  the  sum  is  a substantial  chunk  of  money, 
and  a reasonable  settlement. 

The  bill  includes  a solution  to  the  fragmentation  of  Indian-owned  land, 
which  is  one  of  the  roots  of  the  financial  debacle.  Over  the  years,  as 
property  was  inherited,  the  ownership  was  split  up  into  tiny  shares  that 
yield  virtually  no  income  but  create  monumental  record-keeping  problems. 
Owners  who  agree  to  sell  fractional  interests,  as  small  as  l/20th  or 
l/200th  of  a parcel,  would  receive  an  incentive  payment  above  fair  market 
value . 

"Justice  delayed,  is  justice  denied,"  said  British  politician  William 
Gladstone. 

All  sides  should  focus  in  the  next  few  weeks  on  finding  common  ground 
for  a settlement  in  the  Indian  trust  case. 

This  should  be  the  last  delay. 

Justice  should  not  be  denied  any  longer. 
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GU-VO  DISTRICT,  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  Ariz.  - As  the  National  Guard  sets 
up  observation  posts  on  Tohono  O'odham  tribal  land  on  the  border,  O'odham 
say  homes  are  being  invaded  by  U.S.  Border  Patrol  agents  and  their  peace 
of  life  has  been  destroyed. 

"There  is  an  invasion  of  our  communities.  You  would  not  think  this  is 
America:  it  is  a whole  different  world,"  said  Ofelia  Rivas,  founder  of  the 
O'odham  Voice  against  the  Wall,  an  O'odham  human  rights  advocacy 
organization . 

Rivas  said  O'odham  living  on  the  border  live  in  fear  of  the  ongoing  home 
invasions  and  the  resulting  retaliation  if  they  speak  out  against  the 
Border  Patrol  or  National  Guard  troops  now  preparing  camps  in  their 
backyards . 

"The  armed  guards  invaded  the  small  village  of  Ali  Jegk  on  the  Tohono 
O'odham  reservation.  The  community  is  under  siege  day  and  night  by 
unmonitored  heavily  armed  border  patrols  and  other  agents,"  Rivas  told 
Indian  Country  Today. 

Ali  Jegk,  adjacent  to  the  international  border  on  tribal  land,  is  136 
miles  southwest  of  Tucson  and  borders  the  Organ  Pipe  National  Monument. 

Rivas  described  a recent  incident  in  which  a young  O'odham  man  and  his 
family  were  threatened  with  pepper  spray  if  they  did  not  get  out  of  their 
vehicle.  The  family,  including  an  infant,  was  traveling  to  the  funeral  of 
their  father  and  uncle. 

"They  were  told  to  abandon  their  vehicle  and  walk  more  than  25  miles  to 
their  community.  The  young  man  was  taken  into  custody  under  bogus  charges. 
An  encounter  with  the  tribal  police  and  the  Border  Patrol  forced  the 
release  of  the  young  man,"  Rivas  said. 

Currently,  O'odham  elderly,  who  normally  sleep  outside  their  adobe  homes 


in  summer  because  of  the  heat,  now  have  to  sleep  indoors. 

"They  are  forced  to  sleep  in  their  homes  at  night  because  the  Border 
Patrol  is  out  there  walking  around  and  shining  their  spotlights  on  them. 
There  is  no  peace  at  all,"  Rivas  said. 

Rivas  said  that  recently.  Border  Patrol  agents  climbed  on  top  of  their 
patrol  units  and  watched  O'odham  elderly  gathering  saguaro  fruits  during 
the  traditional  cactus  fruit  harvest. 

"They  feel  like  they  are  under  a microscope." 

Gustavo  Soto,  spokesman  for  the  Tucson  Sector  of  the  Border  Patrol,  told 
ICT  that  the  agency  takes  these  allegations  seriously. 

"There  are  a lot  of  allegations  against  our  agency  doing  inappropriate 
activities,"  Soto  said.  However,  he  said  the  Border  Patrol  is  monitored  by 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  Office  of  Personnel  Responsibility 
There  are  also  internal  special  investigation  teams,  he  said. 

Soto  said  he  was  not  familiar  with  specific  allegations  coming  from  the 
Ali  legk  community,  but  that  the  Border  Patrol  encourages  O'odham  to  make 
formal  complaints  to  the  agency.  He  said  each  formal  complaint  is 
investigated  and  a Border  Patrol  community  representative  is  assigned  to 
follow  up. 

Tohono  O'odham  Chairman  Vivian  Duan-Saunders  said  she  was  not  aware  of 
complaints  of  Border  Patrol  agents  in  the  Ali  Degk  community,  luan- 
-Saunders  said  she  asked  Gu-Vo  District  leaders  if  they  had  received 
reports  of  allegations  from  the  community  and  none  had  been  received. 

"Until  community  members  bring  these  issues  to  the  attention  of  either 
the  community,  district  council.  Legislative  Council  Domestic  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Legislative  Council  or  to  my  attention,  we  can't  address 
these  issues,"  luan-Saunders  said. 

Duan-Saunders  said,  however,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  receives 
complaints  from  both  sides  concerning  the  Border  Patrol,  including  O'odham 
who  question  where  border  agents  are  when  illegal  entrants  invade  O'odham 
homes . 

Duan-Saunders  said  the  nation  encourages  O'odham  to  file  complaints  when 
their  rights  are  violated.  She  also  said  the  nation  has  informed  the 
Border  Patrol  of  the  tribe's  sovereign  status. 

"They  need  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  nation  as  well,"  Duan-Saunders 
told  ICT. 

However,  Rivas  said  O'odham  families  are  harassed  and  spotlighted  in 
their  homes  at  night. 

Rivas  said  a family  of  eight  was  awakened  at  4:45  a.m.  by  armed  Border 
Patrol  agents  who  stated  that  footprints  from  the  border  led  to  their  home 
The  family  consists  of  a grandmother,  two  daughters  and  five  grandchildren 
The  O'odham  children  were  questioned  if  they  were  from  Mexico. 

"The  young  mother  was  spotlighted  in  her  bed  while  she  was  nursing  her 
infant.  This  is  the  third  invasion  of  their  home  in  the  past  two  months. 

In  this  home  invasion,  the  invaders  did  not  identify  themselves.  The 
family  is  constantly  under  watch;  the  Border  Patrol  constantly  drives  by 
their  yard,  spotlighting  and  watch  from  the  roadside." 

Rivas  said  another  young  family  with  two  small  children  was  awaked  by 
four  heavily  armed  Border  Patrol  agents  at  their  door.  The  family  was 
accused  of  harboring  undocumented  Mexicans  and  possibly  hiding  drugs.  Two 
agents  went  through  out  the  house  while  two  other  agents  guarded  the 
entrance  to  the  home. 

In  another  incident,  an  O'odham  man  in  his  50s  and  his  brother  were 
stopped  while  traveling  from  his  community  along  the  border. 

"He  was  threatened;  they  said  they  would  smash  his  windshield  if  he 
didn't  open  his  window  completely.  He  was  accused  of  being  a drug 
trafficker. 

"After  they  were  released,  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  agents  were  yelling 
the  stereotypical  'Indian  war  yells,"'  Rivas  said. 

Rivas  said  one  Ajo  Sector  Border  Patrol  agent  stated  to  an  O'odham  man, 
"You  Indians  think  you  have  sovereign  powers;  we  are  the  authority  here. 

We  have  more  authority  then  the  tribal  police." 

Soto,  given  a copy  of  the  allegations  in  the  Ali  Degk  community,  said  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Border  Patrol  to  have  the  names  and  information 
on  each  incident  in  order  to  investigate.  He  said  it  is  important  for 


O'odham  to  write  down  the  license  plate  numbers  of  the  Border  Patrol 
agents  allegedly  carrying  out  inappropriate  activities  so  specific  agents 
could  be  investigated. 

The  number  to  report  abuses  is  (877)  USBPHELP,  and  the  help  line  is 
available  around  the  clock,  he  said. 

"We  immediately  take  these  matters  very  seriously,"  Soto  said,  pointing 
out  that  spotlighting  into  homes  is  one  offense  that  is  investigated  when 
reported . 

Rivas,  however,  pointed  out  that  O'odham  who  do  complain  and  make  their 
names  public  become  targeted  and  victimized  by  agents,  especially  in  the 
isolated  area  of  Ali  legk. 

"There  is  absolutely  nothing  out  there  to  protect  them,  there  is  no  one 
advocating  for  them,"  Rivas  said. 

Responding  to  ongoing  criticisms  of  the  Border  Patrol  by  indigenous  at 
the  border,  Soto  said  Border  Patrol  agents  receive  cultural  sensitivity 
training  during  their  initial  training  at  the  Border  Patrol  Academy.  Then, 
agents  receive  annual  cultural  sensitivity  trainings  in  individual  sectors, 
including  the  Tucson,  Ajo  and  Casa  Grande  Border  Patrol  sectors  in 
southern  Arizona. 

Rivas  and  other  indigenous  border  rights  activists  said  the  cultural 
sensitivity  training  that  Border  Patrol  agents  receive  is  obviously  not 
enough . 

lose  Matus,  Yaqui  and  director  of  the  Indigenous  Alliance  Without 
Borders,  said  that  when  he  recently  crossed  the  border  in  Arizona,  a 
Border  Patrol  agent  told  him  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Yaqui  people. 

Soto  said  the  cultural  sensitivity  training  focuses  on  "American 
Indians"  and  is  not  specific  for  individual  tribes.  He  said  the  cultural 
sensitivity  training  is  multi-faceted  and  includes  Irish-Americans  and 
various  ethnic  groups. 
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Lower  Elwha  get  land  to  rebury  their  ancestors 

By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

August  15,  2006 

PORT  ANGELES  - Three  years  after  state  construction  crews  accidentally 
unearthed  an  ancient  tribal  village,  an  agreement  signed  Monday  gives  the 
Lower  Elwha  Klallam  people  land  to  rebury  their  ancestors. 

The  state  Department  of  Transportation  mistakenly  disturbed  the  village 
of  Tse-whit-zen  and  human  remains  when  it  started  construction  in  August 
2003  on  a dry-dock  project  at  the  Port  Angeles  waterfront. 

The  department  stopped  the  project,  needed  to  repair  the  Hood  Canal 
bridge,  at  the  request  of  the  tribe  in  December  2004,  after  spending  about 
$90  million. 

On  Monday,  singers  in  traditional  regalia  sang  an  ancient  song  passed 
down  from  the  ancestors  of  the  village  of  Tse-whit-zen  as  the  governor, 
tribal  and  city  leaders  officially  agreed  to  transfer  11  acres  of  the 
waterfront  to  the  tribe  for  reburial  of  more  than  335  intact  skeletons. 

Tribal  Chairwoman  Frances  Charles  says  the  tribe  would  like  to  begin 
reburial  as  soon  as  possible. 

"This  has  been  a long  journey  for  all  of  us,  and  we  will  not  rest  until 
our  ancestors  are  back  in  the  ground." 

The  remains  await  reburial  in  handmade  cedar  boxes,  in  temporary  storage 


on  the  Lower  Elwha  reservation. 

Gov.  Christine  Gregoire  acknowledged  that  for  many  the  agreement  marked 
a commemoration  more  than  celebration. 

"I  wish  we  could  say  this  is  a tremendously  joyous  occasion  but  for  many 
it  is  mainly  a relief/'  Gregoire  said.  "I  respect  that.  But  hopefully  we 
will  see  at  least  one  thing  in  common,  and  that  is  that  this  is  the  end  of 
a long  and  painful  experience,  and  the  beginning  of  a cultural 
renaissance . " 

Generations  of  tribal  members  turned  out  for  the  ceremony,  seated 
alongside  city  and  port  officials.  And  for  the  first  time  anyone  at  Lower 
Elwha  could  remember  at  an  official  city  event,  their  tribal  flag  was  on 
the  stage,  along  with  the  others. 

All  sides  declared  hope  for  a better  future. 

"It  is  going  to  take  a lot  of  building  of  relationships  and  trust, 
because  of  the  history,"  said  tribal  member  Arlene  Wheeler,  cultural 
liaison  for  the  tribe.  "I  don't  think  anything  is  going  to  happen 
overnight.  But  hopefully  this  is  a new  beginning  for  us,  and  all  the 
generations  to  come." 

Agreement  details 

It  took  a professional  mediator  to  help  produce  the  agreement,  which 
settles  lawsuits  filed  over  the  project  by  the  state  and  tribe.  The 
agreement  now  goes  to  a judge  for  approval. 

According  to  the  agreement: 

* The  state  will  remove  a concrete  pad  poured  for  the  dry  dock  and  steel 
sheet  piles.  Portions  of  some  2,000  truckloads  of  material  mistakenly 
containing  artifacts  and  human  remains  will  be  returned  to  the  site. 

(The  state  has  since  found  a different  site  for  the  bridge-repair  project.) 

* The  tribe  also  receives  $2.5  million  and  land  leased  from  the  state  for 
a possible  curation  facility  for  more  than  10,000  artifacts  removed  from 
the  site. 

* The  governor  committed  to  seek  $15  million  from  the  state  Legislature 
for  economic  development  for  the  city  and  Port  of  Port  Angeles,  to  help 
replace  the  jobs  and  economic  opportunity  lost  when  the  dry-dock  project 
was  terminated. 

* The  port,  which  also  receives  some  land  from  the  state,  plans  to  use 
its  property  for  log-yard  storage  and  to  construct  a commercial  barge 
berth.  No  excavation  of  the  property  is  expected,  and  existing  permits 
provided  for  the  dry  dock  will  be  used. 

Gift  of  totem  pole 

Plans  for  the  cemetery  are  still  taking  shape,  Charles  said.  The  area 
may  be  grassed  over,  and  the  Lummi  people  have  promised  the  gift  of  a 
totem  pole  to  mark  the  spot. 

Interpretative  signs  also  will  tell  the  story  of  the  village  and 
cemetery  so  it  is  not  forgotten. 

Some  tribal  members  felt  a new  serenity  after  the  agreement  was  signed. 
"The  ancestors  are  happy!"  Tribal  member  Linda  Laungayan  sent  in  a text 
message  to  Wheeler  after  the  ceremony. 

"I  saw  them  dancing,  rejoicing,  crying,  hugging  and  gathering  to 
celebrate.  It's  a great  day.  Let's  not  forget  their  joy  that  they  get  to 
rest  in  peace  now." 

Lynda  Mapes:  206-464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Pueblo  leaden  pushes  for  changes  for  American  Indians 
By  SUSAN  MONTOYA  BRYAN  | Associated  Press 
August  12,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE  (AP)  - Doe  Garcia  can't  help  but  take  a quick  glance  down  at 
his  watch. 

As  the  leader  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in  Washington 
D.C.,  every  minute  is  spent  talking  with  tribal  officials  from  across  the 
country,  meeting  with  lawmakers  and  representatives  of  the  federal 
government  and  working  his  way  through  airport  screening  areas  as  he 
travels  coast  to  coast. 

In  one  pocket  is  his  cell  phone.  The  other  pocket  holds  pens  for  jotting 
down  notes  and  his  Treo,  just  another  electronic  lifeline  that  lets  him 
answer  dozens  of  e-mails. 

"I'm  a firm  believer  that  if  you  manage  your  time,  then  you  can  do  80 
percent  more  than  what  you're  already  doing,"  said  Garcia,  53,  who  took  a 
break  to  talk  to  The  Associated  Press  after  a meeting  Friday  at  the  Indian 
Pueblo  Cultural  Center  in  Albuquerque. 

Garcia,  also  the  governor  of  northern  New  Mexico's  Ohkay  Owingeh  Pueblo, 
believes  he  has  an  important  mission  as  the  leader  of  the  nation's  largest 
advocacy  group  for  American  Indians.  He  considers  NCAI  as  the  watchdog  for 
Indian  Country. 

The  group,  which  represents  about  275  tribes,  monitors  federal  policy 
and  coordinates  efforts  to  educate  lawmakers  about  the  impacts  their 
decisions  have  on  Indian  communities.  Garcia  has  testified  many  times 
before  congressional  committees. 

More  than  10  years  ago,  Garcia  was  still  fresh  to  tribal  government  at 
Ohkay  Owingeh  and  didn't  know  much  about  NCAI.  He  attended  the  group's 
annual  meeting  in  San  Diego  and  ended  up  leaving  as  an  area  representative 

"That  took  me  to  the  next  level  of  my  passion,"  he  said,  referring  to 
his  desire  to  help  his  people.  "I  realized  then  it's  not  just  my  pueblo 
and  not  just  the  pueblos  (in  New  Mexico)  that  are  in  dire  need.  It's  the 
entire  Indian  Country  that  is  in  dire  need. 

"Whatever  I could  do  to  help,  that  is  basically  my  passion." 

Because  of  the  work  of  Garcia  and  other  Indian  leaders,  relationships 
with  Congress  and  the  White  House  have  improved  in  recent  years.  He  said 
Indians  are  taking  a proactive  approach  in  sharing  their  concerns  and 
needs  with  the  federal  government. 

Aside  from  trying  to  secure  adequate  funding  for  health  care,  education 
and  public  safety,  Garcia  said  he's  pressuring  federal  officials  as  they 
consider  changes  to  the  Telecommunications  Act,  which  he  said  failed  to 
mention  Indian  Country  when  it  was  revised  in  1996. 

While  cities  across  the  nation  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  wireless 
networks  and  fiber  optics,  many  Indian  communities  remain  without 
electricity,  running  water  and  basic  telephone  service. 

"There  is  a digital  divide.  And  the  closer  you  are  to  a remote  area,  the 
more  it  reinforces  your  perspective,"  Garcia  said.  "If  you're  at  the  White 
House  or  in  Washington,  D.C.,  you  don't  see  any  of  that.  There  is  no 
digital  divide." 

The  divide  exists  in  Indian  Country  because  people  don't  acknowledge  it, 
he  said,  and  if  changes  are  going  to  be  made  to  the  federal  law,  Indian 
communities  need  to  be  addressed. 

"We've  got  to  be  ahead  of  it,"  he  said.  "Otherwise,  it's  the  old  system 
where  we  react  and  we  react." 

Garcia,  retired  from  an  electronics  position  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  also  said  Indian  communities  need  to  use  technology  to  their 
advantage  and  create  a foundation  for  their  young  ones. 

"You've  got  to  promote  it,"  he  said.  "You  can't  just  leave  it  to  chance. 
Copyright  c.  2006,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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'We're  playing  a catch-up  game' 

Poplar  educators  working  to  bring  students  up  to  speed 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
August  20,  2006. 

POPLAR  - Diane  Knutson,  Poplar  Middle  School  principal,  tells  her 
students  that  "vocabulary  is  power." 

Without  an  ample  supply  of  words,  ideas  can't  be  discussed.  Complex 
concepts  can't  be  explained,  she  said. 

Vocabulary  is  among  the  first  casualties  of  poverty,  and  poverty  runs 
rampant  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation.  When  children  enter  the  school 
system,  they  are  already  behind,  and  educators  struggle  every  day  to  find 
new  and  better  ways  to  bridge  the  achievement  gap. 

"You  have  to  look  at  where  students  are  when  they  come  in,"  said  Ivan 
Small,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Poplar.  "When  you  get  into  a situation 
like  ours,  the  number  of  vocabulary  words  is  smaller  than  with  middle- 
class  kids." 

The  volume  of  words  spoken  in  households  each  week  is  tied  closely  to 
family  income,  said  Elementary  School  Principal  Charles  Cook.  The 
disparity  in  word  count  between  poor  families  and  wealthy  families  is 
staggering. 

"Extrapolate  the  difference  over  a few  years,  and  that's  millions  of 
words,"  Knutson  said.  "We're  playing  a catch-up  game." 

Poverty  rumbles  over  the  treeless  swath  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Reservation  as  thick  as  the  massive  buffalo  herds  that  once  covered  the 
Northern  Plains. 

It  hasn't  proven  as  easy  to  drive  to  the  brink  of  extinction. 

Generations  of  deprivation  grind  hope  and  expectations  to  powder  as  dry 
as  prairie  dust,  and  it  hangs  in  dark  clouds  over  schools  on  Montana 
Indian  reservations . 

"The  differences  in  our  children  can  be  categorized  as  poverty.  Race  is 
not  the  issue,"  said  Steven  Holt,  who  has  taught  music  at  Poplar  High 
School  for  the  past  17  years.  "Long-term  goals  for  students  here  can  be 
very  abstract.  The  goals  are  shorter-term." 

Families  are  worried  about  survival,  not  self-actualization,  curriculum 
director  Mike  Birrer  said. 

The  concentration  of  poverty  on  the  reservation  compounds  the  problem, 
he  said. 

"If  these  children  were  scattered  across  the  state,  we  probably  would 
not  see  an  Indian  achievement  gap,"  Birrer  said.  "These  are  bright  kids. 
These  are  smart  kids." 

Often  parents  don't  harbor  high  expectations  for  their  children  or  have 
the  education  themselves  to  encourage  the  next  generation  break  the  cycle. 
Hopelessness  and  despair,  hallmarks  of  poverty,  are  fruitful  ground  for 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  for  child  neglect  and  child  abuse.  Children  bring 
the  imprints  of  their  lives  to  school  with  them. 

"Breaking  the  cycle  is  our  biggest  challenge,"  Small  said. 

The  bulk  of  the  2-million-acre  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  lies  in 
Roosevelt  County.  According  to  U.S.  Census  figures  from  1999,  32.4  percent 
of  the  population  lives  in  poverty,  the  highest  rate  by  far  of  all  the 
counties  in  the  state.  Those  closest  are  also  home  to  Indian  reservations 
- Big  Horn  County  at  29.2  percent,  Blaine  County  at  28.1  percent  and 
Glacier  County  at  27.3  percent. 

Native  Americans  make  up  55.8  percent  of  Roosevelt  County's  population 
and  somewhere  around  95  percent  of  the  900  students  in  Poplar  schools. 

The  picture  doesn't  have  to  be  as  bleak  as  it  sounds.  Small  and  his 


staff  are  working  on  strategies  to  fill  in  education  gaps  from  the  day  a 
child  walks  into  a school.  Teachers  strive  to  get  each  child  up  to  speed 
by  the  third  grade.  If  children  aren't  caught  up  by  then,  it's  much  more 
difficult  to  move  them  forward.  Cook  said. 

"We  encourage  the  teachers  to  drench  them  in  language,"  said  Cook,  who 
recently  obtained  his  doctorate.  "Each  child  spends  16  or  17  minutes  a day 
on  a computer  listening  to  poems  and  rhymes,  listening  to  language." 

Then  they  spend  90  minutes  each  day  working  at  their  own  level.  The 
school  encourages  children  to  read  at  least  20  minutes  at  home  four  nights 
a week.  Children  in  kindergarten  take  home  simple  reading  books  to  master, 
and  books  are  used  as  prizes  for  games  and  rewards  for  achievement  - all 
ways  of  getting  books  into  households  where  reading  material  may  be  a 
luxury. 

Language  saturation  continues  through  every  grade.  In  middle  school, 
students  are  exposed  to  literature  aimed  at  getting  them  excited  about 
reading.  Principal  Knutson  said. 

"Every  teacher  teaches  reading  every  day,"  she  said. 

The  high  school  uses  reading  programs  similar  to  those  implemented  in 
Billings  to  help  students  who  have  trouble  with  language  skills.  The 
curriculum  includes  90  minutes  of  reading  and  reading  activities  every  day, 
Birrer  said. 

Although  Poplar  schools  still  fall  far  below  the  state  average  in 
standardized  testing,  the  schools  are  making  big  strides,  especially  in 
reading.  It's  most  evident  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Fourth-graders  who  took  the  MontCAS  test  in  2005  showed  a 13  percentage 
point  increase  over  2004  in  the  number  of  students  who  scored  at  or  above 
a proficient  reading  level.  The  score  of  31  percent  still  remained  well 
below  the  state  average  of  75  percent. 

Gains  were  smaller  in  the  middle  school,  where  the  increase  for  eighth- 
graders  was  just  3 points.  But  the  high  school  increased  the  number  of 
sophomores  who  are  proficient  readers  by  more  than  one-third,  from  32 
percent  in  2004  to  44  percent  in  2005.  The  state  average  for  10th-grade 
reading  proficiency  is  67  percent. 

MontCAS  are  tests  given  statewide  to  measure  compliance  with  the  federal 
No  Child  Left  Behind  Act. 

Math  presents  other  problems.  Tests  showed  slower  improvement  at  the 
fourth-  and  eighth-grade  levels,  and  a nine-point  drop  for  Poplar's  10th- 
graders.  At  all  levels,  the  percentage  of  math-proficient  students  was 
significantly  below  state  averages. 

"We're  having  trouble  making  AYP, " conceded  High  School  Principal 
lulanne  Gauger,  referring  to  the  adequate  yearly  progress  as  measured  for 
No  Child  Left  Behind.  "We  want  test  scores  to  go  up.  We  want  our  students 
to  learn  more." 

No  Child  Left  Behind  stretches  the  school  system,  and  that's  a good 
thing,  she  said.  Gauger  said  she  believes  scores  this  fall  will  reflect 
real  progress  in  students'  math  and  reading  abilities. 

"We're  hoping  to  achieve  AYP  shortly,"  she  said.  "It's  a challenge,  but 
one  I think  the  school  is  equipped  to  meet." 

To  help  meet  those  challenges.  Poplar  schools  have  decided  that  no  class 
- kindergarten  through  high  school  - will  have  more  than  15  students.  The 
district  is  also  well  supplied  with  computers.  Small's  wife,  Lucille,  also 
an  educator,  operates  an  alternative  school  under  a grant  for  dropout 
prevention  that  helps  catch  students  who  don't  thrive  in  regular 
classrooms.  A psychologist  from  Indian  Health  Service  comes  once  a week  to 
talk  with  teachers  about  ways  to  help  students  and  then  sees  students  by 
appointment  at  the  school. 

Teachers  and  principals  monitor  test  scores  and  meet  frequently  to 
discuss  what  needs  to  be  done  better  and  find  ways  to  do  it.  Small  said. 

One  of  the  crucial  elements  for  the  educational  community,  in  the  Poplar 
School  District  and  in  the  tribes,  is  convincing  parents  that  education  is 
important.  Educators  say  they  want  parents  to  believe  in  higher  goals  for 
their  children  and  to  become  active  in  attaining  them. 

"The  school  has  done  a lot  to  raise  expectations,  and  we're  working  on 
higher  and  higher  expectations,"  said  Small,  the  superintendent. 

Teachers  talk  about  colleges  and  careers  with  students,  he  said.  The 


Cats  and  the  Griz  have  adherents  among  students  and  teachers,  so  the 
biggest  universities  in  the  state  get  covered.  Fort  Peck  Community  College 
works  closely  with  Poplar  schools  to  provide  classes  for  advanced  high 
school  students  and  a springboard  for  graduates  who  want  to  obtain  degrees 
from  other  colleges  and  universities. 

"There  are  a lot  of  opportunities  for  a child  to  be  successful  here  and 
get  through  school,"  Small  said. 

Most  of  them  do.  Five  years  ago,  the  dropout  rate  was  24  percent.  Small 
said.  In  2005-06,  it  was  7 percent. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribe  looks  at  wind  farm  development 
August  21,  2006 

AGENCY  VILLAGE,  S.D.  (AP)  - The  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  is  moving  forward 
with  plans  to  develop  a wind  farm  on  tribal  trust  lands  in  northeast  South 
Dakota . 

The  tribe  has  hired  the  engineering  and  consulting  firm  Black  and  Veatch 
of  Overland  Park,  Kan.,  to  help  develop  the  project.  Three  company 
representatives  explained  the  plans  at  a community  meeting  Thursday. 

Interim  tribal  chairman  Derry  Flute  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
project  focus  on  producing  electricity  for  local  use. 

"For  my  part  as  chairman,  I'd  rather  see  us  place  the  priority  on 
providing  low-cost  energy  to  tribal  members  rather  than  selling  the  power 
to  a major  power  company  just  to  buy  it  back,"  he  said.  "Initially,  this 
project  was  looked  at  as  an  economic  development  project,  but  I'd  like  to 
see  us  change  the  mix  a little  bit  and  reprioritize  how  we  view  the 
development  of  wind  energy." 

Flute  said  most  tribal  homes  are  heated  with  electricity  and  rates  have 
skyrocketed  in  recent  years. 

"People  are  bringing  in  ridiculously  high  electric  bills.  These  are 
often  on  fixed  or  low  incomes,  and  they  can't  pay  their  bills,"  he  said. 
"They  have  to  start  making  hard  choices;  whether  they  buy  diapers  for  the 
baby  or  pay  the  power  company.  The  choice  is  always  going  to  be  take  care 
of  the  baby,  and  the  electric  bill  then  ends  up  with  the  tribe." 

Flute  also  expressed  concern  about  the  high  electricity  bills  incurred 
by  the  tribe's  three  casinos. 

"If  we  keep  what  we  produce  locally  here,  that  would  be  my 
recommendation,"  he  said.  "If  there  is  any  surplus,  then  we  can  consider 
selling  it  to  a power  company." 

Black  and  Veatch  team  leader  Ryan  Dacobson  said  three  towers  will  be 
installed  to  collect  information  on  wind  speed  and  direction. 

The  tribe  has  already  received  a $50,000  grant  to  begin  the  feasibility 
study  and  has  requested  $250,000  more  in  support.  A second  set  of  grants 
has  been  sought  worth  nearly  $1.5  million  to  help  with  development  and 
construction  costs. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismarck  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Census  Bureau  update  provides  look  at  Indian  Country 
August  16,  2006 

The  United  States  is  home  to  nearly  2.4  million  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives,  the  Census  Bureau  reported  on  Tuesday,  with  Cherokee, 
Navajo,  Sioux  and  Ojibwe  the  most  prominent  tribal  affiliations. 

Overall,  Native  Americans  are  only  about  0.8  percent  of  the  total 
population.  But  their  ranks  grew  by  nearly  10  percent  in  just  one  year, 
according  to  the  2005  American  Community  Survey, 

And  when  mixed-raced  Native  Americans  come  into  the  picture,  the  number 
jumps  to  4.2  million,  representing  an  increase  of  nearly  4 percent  from 
2004. 

According  to  the  data,  Cherokee  is  the  most  popular  tribal  affiliation, 
with  310,000  people  claiming  ancestry.  Navajo  came  in  second  with  294,000 
people,  followed  by  Sioux  with  120,000  and  Ojibwe  with  115,000. 

These  four  tribes  alone  made  up  nearly  43  percent  of  the  overall 
American  Indian  population,  although  the  data  may  differ  from  the  official 
tribal  enrollment  figures. 

Except  for  the  four  tribes,  no  other  tribal  affiliation  in  the  lower  48 
states  broke  the  100,000  mark,  although  Choctaws  came  close  88,000, 
followed  by  Pueblos  with  75,000. 

Among  Alaska  Natives,  Eskimo  was  the  most  frequently  reported,  with 
52,000  claiming  ancestry.  Athabascan  and  Tlingit-Haida  were  nearly  tied 
for  second,  with  about  16,000  each. 

The  state  percentage  rankings  remained  largely  the  same,  based  on 
figures  released  after  the  2000  Census.  Alaska  was  first  with  a Native 
population  of  14.2  percent,  followed  by  New  Mexico  with  9.6  percent 

South  Dakota  (8.4  percent);  Oklahoma  (7.4  percent)  and  Montana  (6.0) 
rounded  out  the  top  five.  All  five  states  were  in  the  same  position 
following  the  2000  count. 

But  there  was  a notable  change  further  below,  with  North  Carolina  and 
Oregon  cracking  the  top  10  for  the  first  time,  each  with  1.3  percent.  They 
bumped  Nevada,  with  1.2  percent,  down  one  position  to  number  11. 

There  also  was  a shift  in  terms  of  actual  population.  California  has 
been  home  to  the  largest  number  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
since  the  2000  Census. 

According  to  the  2005  data,  though,  Arizona  now  has  more  Native 
Americans  than  any  other  state.  And  coming  in  second  was  Oklahoma,  pushing 
California  to  the  number  three  slot,  although  not  by  much. 

Going  by  gender,  the  balance  is  tipped  slightly  in  favor  of  Native  women, 
who  made  up  51  percent  of  the  Native  population,  compared  to  49  percent 
for  Native  men. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  difference  could  be  attributed  to  the 
longevity  of  Native  women.  According  to  the  data,  there  are  more  Native 
women  55  and  older  than  Native  men. 

Based  on  educational  level,  an  equal  number  of  Native  men  and  women  over 
the  age  of  25  completed  high  school.  But  more  Native  women  obtained  a 
bachelor's  degree  than  men,  although  more  Native  men  went  onto  graduate 
school  than  Native  women. 

Veterans  continue  to  represent  a significant  part  of  the  Native 
population.  About  19  percent  of  all  Native  males  have  served  in  the 
military,  according  to  the  data. 

The  American  Community  Survey  was  conducted  for  areas  with  populations 
of  65,000  or  more.  Officials  say  it  helps  communities  plan  for  the  future 
without  waiting  for  the  full  Census  count  every  decade. 

"The  data  are  vital  for  the  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation  of 
policies  ranging  from  building  new  schools  and  roads  to  establishing 
initiatives  that  drive  economic  development,"  said  Census  Bureau  Director 
Louis  Kincannon. 

To  view  the  data,  visit  the  Census  Bureau  site  and  look  for  the  American 
Community  Survey  link.  It  will  allow  you  to  create  custom  tables  and  maps. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz. Com. 
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Delawares  closer  to  federal  recognition 
By  S.E.  RUCKMAN  World  Staff  Writer 
August  16,  2006 

Cherokee  Nation  councilors  vote  to  back  the  tribe's  regaining  its  federal 
status . 

TAHLEQUAFI  - The  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  moved  one  step  closer  to 
reclaiming  its  federal  status  after  Cherokee  Nation  councilors  voted 
Monday  to  support  the  tribe's  recognition. 

The  Bartlesville-based  tribe  lost  its  federal  recognition  in  2005  after 
losing  a 10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  over  treaty  provisions. 

With  the  Cherokee  tribal  resolution's  approval,  a memorandum  of 
understanding  will  be  forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
officials  said.  The  Cherokee  resolution  authorizes  Chief  Chad  Smith  to 
advocate  for  the  legislation's  support. 

The  17-member  Cherokee  council's  approval  was  key  for  the  Delawares, 
said  the  tribe's  chief,  Derry  Douglas,  who  added  that  he  hopes  to  get 
federal  recognition  within  a year. 

"Everyone  told  me  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Delaware  needed  to 
come  to  an  agreement  because  our  Oklahoma  (congressional)  delegation  would 
view  it  favorably,"  he  said. 

The  10,000-member  Delaware  Tribe  is  seeking  the  sponsorship  of  a 
congressional  bill  that  would  return  its  federal  recognition. 

Douglas  said  his  group  has  Flouse  sponsorship  from  U.S.  Rep.  Dohn 
Sullivan,  R-Okla.,  and  is  hoping  for  Senate  sponsorship  from  Oklahoma 
Republicans  Tom  Coburn  or  Dim  Inhofe. 

In  a memorandum  to  Cherokee  tribal  councilors  before  the  vote,  tribal 
Secretary  of  State  Melanie  Knight  said  the  core  of  the  agreement  is 
federal  recognition  for  the  Delawares  while  preserving  the  Cherokee 
Nation's  sovereign  territory. 

"Although  negotiations  . . . have  been  attempted  over  the  years,  none 
have  been  as  fruitful  as  these,"  she  said. 

The  deal  would  allow  the  Delawares  to  seek  to  put  land  into  trust 
outside  of  the  Cherokees ' 14-county  jurisdiction. 

It  also  provides  that  the  Delaware  Tribe  run  social  service  programs  for 
its  members,  although  some  funds  will  go  through  the  Cherokee  Nation  for 
distribution,  a draft  of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  states. 

Wayne  Stull,  the  Delaware  Tribe's  economic  development  board  member, 
said  a majority  of  the  tribe's  members  supports  the  agreement,  although 
some  want  to  bring  it  before  a vote. 

"We  have  to  get  our  federal  recognition  back;  if  we  don't,  we  will  just 
be  a glorified  Indian  club,"  he  said. 
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Land  settlement  in  sight 

Navajo,  Hopi  negotiating  teams  reach  agreement  on  language  in  the 
proposed  compact 

By  Kathy  Helms  and  John  Cristian  Hopkins 
Dine'  Bureau 
August  17,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Since  1958,  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes  have  been  involved 
in  litigation  over  various  aspects  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute.  A 
proposed  intergovernmental  compact  would  settle  a lawsuit  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1974. 

In  the  lawsuit  known  as  "the  1934  Reservation  Litigation,"  the  Hopi 
Tribe  asserts  that  millions  of  acres  of  Navajo  land  are  Hopi  shrines  or 
religious  use  areas  and  should  be  awarded  to  the  Hopi.  It  also  argues  that 
Navajo  families  living  in  those  areas  should  be  relocated. 

Over  the  last  four  years,  Navajo  and  Hopi  negotiating  teams  working 
through  a mediator  have  reached  agreement  on  language  in  the  proposed 
compact  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  1934  litigation.  The  compact  must  be 
approved  by  both  tribal  councils  and  then  signed  off  on  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Dudge  Earl  Carroll  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

According  to  a Legislative  Summary  Sheet  presented  to  Public  Safety 
Committee  by  Delegate  Duane  Tsiniginie  (Bodaway-Gap/Cameron/Coppermine) , 
the  compact  would  put  "an  immediate  end"  to  the  1934  litigation  and  the 
Bennett  Freeze. 

Delegate  Raymond  Maxx,  a member  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission, 
asked  the  Transportation  and  Community  Development  Committee  to  approve 
the  proposed  pact.  All  sides  have  "a  perfect  desire  to  resolve  the  Navajo- 
Hopi  land  dispute,"  Maxx  said. 

No  Navajos  will  be  relocated  when  the  Bennett  Freeze  is  lifted,  said 
Navajo  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie. 

In  all,  20  of  the  110  Navajo  chapters  are  at  least  partially  affected  by 
the  freeze;  they  range  from  Mexican  Hat  to  Leupp,  Denetsosie  said. 

"In  the  compact  there  will  be  no  fences  and  no  Navajos  are  moved,"  Maxx 
said.  "We  will  get  together  as  neighbors." 

TCDC  member  Edward  V.  3im  Sr.  wasn't  sure  if  the  council  should  be 
talking  about  this  pact. 

"The  Hopi  are  stubborn  people,"  Dim  said.  Instead  of  the  Navajo  agreeing 
to  Hopi  settlement,  it  should  be  the  reverse,  he  said. 

Among  the  pros  of  the  compact  highlighted  in  the  summary: 

* The  Hopi  Tribe  would  not  receive  any  Navajo  land  other  than  the  area  in 
and  around  Moenkopi  already  awarded  by  the  courts,  and  any  risk  that 
Navajo  families  might  be  forced  to  relocate  from  1934  Reservation  lands 
would  be  eliminated; 

* There  would  not  be  any  additional  lawsuit  about  money  claims  relating 
to  the  1934  Reservation; 

* Navajo  people  will  be  free  to  go  onto  Hopi  land  (District  6,  Hopi 
Partitioned  Land,  and  the  Moenkopi  area)  without  a permit  for 
traditional  Navajo  religious  practices,  including  the  taking  of 
materials  needed  for  traditional  religious  practices; 

* The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service  will  conduct  an  ongoing  study  of 
golden  eagles  on  and  around  Navajo  and  Hopi  land,  and  the  number  of 
eaglets  the  Hopis  may  take  from  Navajo  land  and  elsewhere  will  be 
controlled  by  the  federal  government  based  upon  the  results  of  that 
scientific  study.  Presently,  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  govern 
Hopi  gathering  practices. 

Cons  of  the  proposed  compact: 

* The  Hopi  people  will  be  allowed  to  come  onto  Navajoland  without  a 
permit  for  traditional  Hopi  religious  practices,  including  the  taking 
of  eaglets  for  religious  purposes; 

* The  Navajo  Nation  may  not  allow  new  construction  near  certain  specific 
active  eagle  nests  on  Navajoland,  none  of  which  are  located  near  current 
Navajo  structures. 


The  compact  also  makes  provisions  for  a joint  committee  of  Navajo  and 
Hopi  biologists  to  investigate  ways  to  protect  the  golden  eagle  population 
on  lands  controlled  by  both  tribes  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

Any  disputes  under  the  compact  will  be  resolved  by  communication  between 
Navajo  and  Hopi  leaders,  or  by  arbitration  if  necessary,  but  such  disputes 
will  not  be  decided  by  federal  or  state  courts. 

According  to  Article  7 of  the  compact,  all  funds  held  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  and/or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  payment  by  third 
parties  for  easements,  rights-of-way,  or  other  interests  within  the  area 
known  as  the  Bennett  Freeze,  from  Duly  8,  1966,  to  the  effective  date, 
will  be  distributed  in  equal  shares  to  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi 
Tribe . 

The  compact  also  states  in  Article  7 that  restrictions  on  development 
contained  in  25  USC,  Sections  640d-9(f),  commonly  known  as  the  Bennett 
Freeze,  "are  of  no  further  force  and  effect,"  and  directs  that 
confidential  exhibits  A,  C and  D are  to  be  filed  under  seal. 
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By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
August  17,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Members  of  Tuba  City  Chapter  finally  will  have  an 
opportunity  at  a public  hearing  Friday  to  learn  details  of  a proposed 
intergovernmental  compact  between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi  Tribe 
regarding  the  Bennett  Freeze. 

Delegate  Duane  Tsinigine  (Bodaway-Gap/Cameron/Coppermine)  and  Attorney 
General  Louis  Denetsosie  presented  legislation  on  the  compact  Tuesday  to 
the  Public  Safety  Committee,  which  passed  it  after  considerable  debate. 

Denetsosie  and  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission  Chairman  Roman  Bitsuie  then 
spent  two  hours  on  KTNN  Radio  Tuesday  evening  discussing  the  history  of 
the  Bennett  Freeze  and  denying  reports  that  the  compact  had  been 
negotiated  in  secret. 

Several  residents  have  filed  a complaint  in  Tuba  City  District  Court  on 
behalf  of  residents  directly  affected  by  the  Bennett  Freeze,  asking  for  a 
permanent  injunction  against  passage  of  the  intergovernmental  compact, 
alleging  they  have  been  denied  due  process. 

"The  homesteaders  that  are  directly  affected  were  never  informed  of  the 
development  of  the  compact  at  any  time  prior  to  the  call  for  a resolution 
to  be  voted  upon  in  the  chapter  houses,  and  held  the  compact  as  secret, 
confidential,  not  for  publication,  never  to  be  revealed  upon  seal. 

"Without  sharing  the  contents  of  the  compact,  the  Navajo  Nation 
officials  are  misleading  and  manipulating  the  people  to  support  a 
resolution  to  lift  the  freeze  they  said  was  in  their  best  interest." 

However,  the  court  says  it  will  not  act  on  the  plaintiffs'  request  until 
they  refile  the  document  because  they  failed  to  give  a 30-day  notice  to 
Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  and  the  attorney  general,  as 
outlined  in  the  Navajo  Nation  Code. 

Shirley,  Denetsosie,  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan,  and  Bitsuie  all  are 
named  as  defendants  in  the  suit. 

In  addressing  the  Public  Safety  Committee,  Tsinigine  said,  "I  live  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  Bennett  Freeze.  I used  to  see  my  grandparents,  aunts 
and  uncles  go  to  the  Interior  and  Hopi  Tribe  to  approve  construction. 

"I  noticed  that  when  I was  about  10  years  old.  To  this  day,  we're  still 
doing  that.  That  is  not  a good  feeling;  that  is  not  a good  subconscious 
feeling.  It  retards  your  emotional  development  and  your  mentality  in 


living  with  these  type  of  conditions." 

Tsinigine  said  he  believes  there  has  been  a tremendous  amount  of 
attainment  on  the  settlement  compact. 

"In  1994  it  was  mentioned  that  only  64,000  (acres)  was  to  be  given  to 
the  Hopi  Tribe.  That  was  at  Moenkopi  and  Pasture  Canyon.  They  wanted  800 
million  acres  and  that  was  toward  Bodaway/Gap,  most  of  it.  That  800 
million  acres  was  denied.  They  were  only  given  64,000  acres." 

He  said  he  liked  language  in  the  compact's  Article  7 which  mentions 
"quieting  title"  and  dismissing  any  and  all  claims  asserted  by  the  tribes 
"with  prejudice,  meaning  it  will  never  come  before  the  courts  again." 

"Navajos  will  keep  their  land.  Hopis  will  keep  theirs,"  he  said. 

"When  we  go  to  practicing  our  religious  rights  on  the  Hopi  Reservation, 
we  can  go  in  there  without  them  spying  on  us.  There's  also  some  fencing 
around  hogans  and  somewhere  at  Star  Mountain.  If  this  settlement  compact 
is  approved,  they  will  have  to  tear  down  those  fences." 

He  said  the  compact  also  provides  that  when  the  Hopi  come  onto 
Navajoland  for  religious  purposes,  "we  will  not  spy  on  them  either,  for  we 
respect  their  story  of  origin  and  their  traditional  way  of  life." 

But,  he  added,  "If  we  are  going  to  have  20  or  more  people,  we  will  just 
give  notice  to  the  Hopi  Tribe,  and  vice  versa,  that  20  will  be  coming. 

Dust  notice.  No  license,  no  permits  will  be  involved  because  we  will 
respect  each  other's  traditional  religion." 

Confidentially  speaking 

Denetsosie  cautioned  that  the  compact  is  marked  confidential  and  is 
protected  under  the  Navajo  Nation  Privacy  Act  and  that  any  disclosure  of 
the  compact  is  punishable  by  law. 

Public  Safety  Committee  Vice  Chairman  Pete  Ken  Atcitty  (Shiprock) 
questioned  how  they  were  presenting  the  information  to  the  public  if  it 
was  confidential  and  argued  that  if  the  information  has  been  presented  to 
the  public,  it  is  no  longer  confidential. 

Committee  member  Ben  Curley  also  questioned  how  the  presentations  were 
made  to  the  chapters  if  the  information  is  confidential. 

Tsinigine  said  they  went  to  five  chapters  Bodaway/Gap,  Cameron, 
Coppermine,  Tonalea,  Red  Lake,  and  Bird  Springs.  "We  explained  to  them 
word  for  word  what  was  in  the  compact  and  we  translated  in  Navajo.  When  we 
did  the  map,  we  showed  it  to  the  people  because  there  was  no  media  there," 
he  said. 

The  generic  map  basically  differentiates  Navajo  and  Hopi-controlled 
lands  in  the  affected  area  without  pinpointing  locations.  Confidential 
maps  can  be  shown  only  to  elected  leaders  and  employees  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  tribes  "having  responsibility  for  performance  and/or  enforcement  of 
this  compact." 

Denetsosie  said  several  exhibits  in  the  compact  must  remain  confidential. 
Those  involve  a map  showing  the  location  of  the  Hopi  Salt  Trail,  Hopi 
eagle-gathering  areas,  a five-page  list  of  existing  eagle  nests  on 
Navajoland,  and  a two-page  list  of  springs,  located  on  both  Navajo  and 
Hopi  lands. 

"That  is  proprietary  information.  They  have  asked  us  not  to  reveal  that. 
If  we  reveal  that  information  then  the  compact  is  gone.  We  won't  have  a 
compact.  Those  are  all  the  Hopi  sacred  places.  All  that  information  is 
protected  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Privacy  Act,"  Denetsosie  said.  "We  did  not 
show  that  to  the  membership  of  the  tribe." 

Committee  member  Harry  Brown  said  that  back  in  the  1880 's  when  the  land 
was  set  aside,  "it  was  set  aside  for  Navajo  and  Moqui."  But,  he  argued, 
"There  is  no  such  tribe  today." 

"If  the  Hopi  were  there  in  1882  when  Kit  Carson  rounded  the  Navajo  up, 
there  were  no  Hopis  rounded  up.  I guess  that  says  that  the  Hopi  were  not 
there,"  Brown  said. 

In  addition  to  the  62,000  acres  set  aside  for  Hopi,  Denetsosie  said  the 
District  Court  of  Arizona  in  1992  also  designated  land  shared  by  the  San 
Duan  Southern  Paiutes. 

"The  judge  determined  that  there  is  an  area  of  concurrent  use  but  said 
he  had  no  jurisdiction  to  create  a reservation  for  them,  so  that  just  sits 
right  there. 


"He  determined  that  there  was  about  40,000  acres  of  concurrent  use  of 
land  by  the  Navajos  and  San  Duan  Southern  Paiutes,  but  he  did  not 
establish  a reservation  for  the  Paiutes,"  Brown  said. 

Challenging  chapters 

Tsinigine  said  that  of  the  chapters  affected  by  the  freeze,  only  Tuba 
City  and  Coalmine  Canyon  chapter  support  are  questionable.  He  said 
legislation  was  presented  to  the  Resources  Committee  last  Wednesday  at 
Coalmine  Chapter,  where  the  committee  approved  it. 

Residents  of  Coalmine  Chapter  have  yet  to  be  presented  the  proposed 
compact . 

Referring  to  the  lawsuit  filed  in  Tuba  City  court,  Tsinigine  said,  "The 
majority  of  people  that  live  in  the  Bennett  Freeze  area,  residents  of  the 
chapter,  they  support  this  and  they  want  this  lifted  as  soon  as  possible. 

"What  is  causing  chaos  is  people  that  don't  live  in  the  Bennett  Freeze, 
that  never  lived  in  the  Bennett  Freeze,  they're  the  ones  that  are 
questioning  the  validity  of  the  document.  So  we  need  to  listen  to  the 
people  that  actually  live  in  those  freeze  areas,"  he  said. 

Public  Safety  Committee  Chairperson  Hope  MacDonald-LoneTree  (Tuba 
City/Coalmine)  took  exception  to  Tsinigine' s comments.  "Dust  as  a 
correction,  I understand  from  looking  at  the  attachment  to  this  summary, 
there  are  two  of  those  people  that  are  listed  here  that  I know  of  that 
live  in  the  Bennett  Freeze  area,"  she  said. 

Atcitty  added  that  the  language  in  the  compact  does  not  specifically 
state  that  the  Bennett  Freeze  would  be  lifted  and  that  there  also  was  no 
specific  language  pertaining  to  rehabilitation  funding. 

MacDonald-LoneTree  agreed,  saying  that  though  Denetsosie  and  Tsinigine 
said  the  freeze  would  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  document  is  signed,  it 
still  has  to  be  approved  by  Congress.  "And  there's  no  assurance  in  the 
document  that  there  will  be  funding  available  to  meet  some  of  the  needs." 

Tsinigine  countered,  "They  don't  want  funding,  they  just  want  it  lifted. 
Funding  goes  along  with  all  of  this,  but  right  now  we're  in  a human  issue 
and  we  need  this  lifted. 

"We  can  ask  the  chapters  to  get  infrastructure  and  housing  and  water 
without  going  through  the  tribe  to  approve  it  further  and  then  going  to 
the  Hopi  and  Interior.  We  want  to  get  rid  of  all  of  that.  It's  a gross 
feeling.  Funding's  going  to  come,  but  right  now  we  want  this  lifted  as  a 
human  issue,"  he  said. 
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N.Y.  to  court:  End  land  claim 
Outcomes  of  Cayuga,  Oneida  cases  cited. 

Onondagas'  lawyer:  This  suit's  different. 

By  Dohn  O'Brien 
Staff  writer 
August  16,  2006 

The  Onondaga  Nation  waited  too  long  to  file  its  land  claim  against  New 
York,  and  any  taking  of  property  now  would  be  too  disruptive  to  residents 
and  the  government,  state  lawyers  ar-  gued  in  court  papers  filed  Tuesday. 

Lawyers  for  the  state  submitted  a 28-page  motion  to  U.S.  District  Dudge 
Lawrence  Kahn,  asking  him  to  dismiss  the  Onondagas'  lawsuit  based  partly 
on  those  arguments.  Assistant  Attorney  General  David  Roberts  cited  a 
ruling  last  year  by  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  dismissing  a 


similar  land  claim  by  the  Cayuga  Nation  because  that  tribe  waited  too  long 
to  file. 

Roberts  cited  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  hear  arguments  in  the 
Cayugas'  claim,  along  with  a previous  decision  by  that  court  in  a claim 
brought  by  the  Oneidas  against  the  city  of  Sherrill  over  a tax  dispute. 

"The  (Onondaga)  Nation's  lawsuit  is  the  same  type  of  disruptive, 
possessory  action  that  the  2nd  Circuit  held  could  not  be  countenanced 
after  a delay  of  two  centuries,"  Roberts  wrote.  He  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

The  Onondagas  sued  New  York  state  last  year,  seeking  to  regain  4,000 
square  miles  they  say  were  taken  under  illegal  treaties  two  centuries  ago. 

The  same  arguments  that  doomed  the  Oneidas'  and  Cayugas'  claim  apply  to 
the  Onondagas,  Roberts  wrote. 

A lawyer  for  the  Onondagas,  Joseph  Heath,  said  their  lawsuit  is 
different.  The  Onondagas  did  not  name  individual  landowners  and  are  not 
seeking  to  immediately  take  possession  of  land,  he  said.  The  main 
objective  is  to  clean  the  land,  air  and  water,  he  said. 

"Our  lawsuit  is  one  of  healing,  not  disruption,"  Heath  said.  He  said  the 
Onondagas'  suit  has  met  with  favorable  reaction  from  the  public,  unlike 
the  Cayugas'  and  Oneidas'  lawsuits. 

The  Onondagas  must  file  a response  by  Oct.  15.  Lawyers  are  scheduled  for 
an  appearance  before  Kahn  on  Dec.  1. 

Heath  disputed  the  state's  claim  that  the  Onondagas  waited  more  than  200 
years  to  make  their  claim.  From  the  time  of  the  first  taking  of  land  in 
the  1700s,  the  Onondagas  sought  to  have  it  overturned,  he  said.  It  wasn't 
until  1974  that  Indian  nations  could  bring  their  land  claims  to  federal 
court,  he  said. 

Roberts  said  in  court  papers  there's  no  proof  that  the  Onondagas 
"strongly  and  persistently  protested"  the  taking  of  their  land.  The 
Onondagas  make  no  assertion  that  they  made  any  previous  attempts  to  take 
their  case  to  court,  he  said. 

The  Onondagas  didn't  go  to  court  for  200  years  because  they  tried  to 
resolve  their  grievance  between  governments.  Heath  said. 

"For  them  to  think  about  going  to  court  of  another  government  is  an  act 
that's  against  their  sovereignty,"  he  said. 

The  Onondagas  have  six  historians  doing  research  that  is  likely  to  be 
heard  as  evidence  in  a hearing  in  federal  court.  Heath  said.  Unlike  the 
appellate  court  rulings  on  the  Cayugas'  and  Oneidas'  claims,  the 
Onondagas'  claim  is  at  the  trial  court  level,  meaning  a hearing  on  the 
facts  will  be  likely.  Heath  said.  The  burden  would  be  on  the  state  to 
prove  the  Onondagas  didn't  protest  the  land  takings,  he  said. 

The  state  would  also  have  to  show  it  was  harmed  by  any  delay.  Heath  said. 
"All  they've  done  is  be  able  to  collect  taxes  for  all  this  time,"  he  said. 
"There's  no  harm." 

John  O'Brien  can  be  reached  at  jobrien@syracuse.com  or  at  470-2187. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Code  talker  'true  American  hero' 

By  Kevin  Woster,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
August  17,  2006 

RAPID  CITY  - After  the  song  and  drumbeats  faded  and  the  political 
speeches  were  finished  Wednesday,  Lakota  code  talker  Clarence  Wolf  Guts 
sat  with  head  bowed  in  front  of  the  TV  cameras  and  said  he  would  do  it  all 
again . 


The  war,  that  is. 

"As  old  as  I am,  if  I had  to  do  it  again,  I'd  give  it  a good  try,"  the 
82-year-old  Pine  Ridge  native  said  in  a whisper,  leaning  against  his  cane. 

Wolf  Guts,  who  now  lives  at  the  South  Dakota  veterans  home  in  Hot 
Springs,  gave  it  more  than  a good  try  with  his  Army  service  during  World 
War  II.  He  helped  develop  a communications  code  based  on  the  Lakota 
language  and  transmitted  critical  messages  to  commanders  in  the  field. 

That  service  by  Wolf  Guts  was  lost  to  the  public  for  most  of  his  life. 
Only  in  recent  years  have  he  and  other  code  talkers  been  recognized  for 
their  service. 

Wolf  Guts,  the  last  known  living  Lakota  code  talker,  received  his  most 
recent  honor  Wednesday  from  Howard  Dean,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Dean  presented  Wolf  Guts  with  a plaque  from  the  South 
Dakota  Democratic  Party,  saying  he  was  a "true  American  hero"  who 
reflected  the  proud  tradition  of  American  Indian  service  in  the  United 
States  military. 

"I  think  one  of  the  things  maybe  people  may  not  know  is  the 
extraordinary  number  of  Native  Americans  in  the  armed  service  of  the 
United  States,"  Dean  said.  "In  fact.  Native  Americans  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  participation  of  any  ethnic  group  in  the  entire  country  in 
defending  America." 

That  service  often  comes  with  a profound  price.  Dean  said. 

"We  might  also  add  that  Native  Americans  have  had  a disproportionate 
number  of  casualties  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,"  he  said. 

Indian  people  gathered  around  Wolf  Guts  during  an  honoring  song  by  Denny 
Ghost  Bear,  B.D.  Brave  Heart  and  Luke  Bell  of  the  Cante  Tinza  Lakota  drum 
group  of  Rapid  City.  As  their  drumbeat  and  chants  filled  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  other  American  Indians  joined  Dean  in  a circular  honoring  march 
around  Wolf  Guts. 

Dean  said  he  was  moved  by  the  ceremony  and  honored  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  recognize  an  American  Indian  war  hero. 

"This  is  actually  one  of  the  most  meaningful  things  I've  ever  done  as 
the  Democratic  chair,"  he  said.  "Clarence  Wolf  Guts  is  a true  American 
hero  for  what  he  did." 

Dean  received  a matching  plaque  from  South  Dakota  State  Democratic  Party 
chairwoman  Dudy  Olson  Duhamel,  who  invited  Dean  to  South  Dakota  as  part  of 
a DNC  outreach  to  Democrats  in  all  50  states.  Dean  also  met  with  tribal 
leaders,  toured  Sioux  San  Hospital  and  took  questions  from  reporters 
briefly  after  the  ceremony. 

In  response  to  a reporter.  Dean  said  the  Democratic  Party  is  trying  to 
give  Indians  a greater  role  in  the  party  through  a candidate  training  and 
recruitment  program  aimed  at  producing  candidates  for  public  office  at  all 
levels . 

As  a medical  doctor,  the  former  Vermont  governor  said  he  is  particularly 
committed  to  improving  health  care  for  American  Indians.  That  could  start 
with  better  funding  for  the  Indian  Health  Service,  he  said. 

"I  believe  that  the  Indian  Health  Service  has  not  been  properly  funded," 
he  said.  "I  believe  that  every  American  ought  to  have  a decent  health-care 
system. " 

Dean  also  said  the  federal  government  must  settle  a lawsuit  over 
mismanagement  of  tribal  trust  funds.  A proposal  pushed  by  U.S.  Sen.  Dohn 
McCain,  R-Ariz.,  to  settle  the  suit  for  $8  billion  is  more  than  reasonable 
considering  how  badly  tribal  trusts  were  abused.  Dean  said. 

Dean  was  challenged  by  Duane  Martin,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Strong  Heart 
Society  for  civil  rights,  for  having  closed  meetings  with  tribal  leaders 
rather  than  meeting  with  Indian  people  in  public.  Martin  said  tribal 
leaders  do  not  represent  a majority  of  tribal  members  and  have  failed  to 
meet  their  needs. 

Dean  said  his  goal  is  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  see  that  more  tribal 
needs  are  met. 

"Hopefully,  meeting  with  elected  tribal  leaders  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction,"  he  said. 

Dean  said  he  believed  that  his  meetings  with  tribal  officials  would  be 
fruitful.  And  he  said  he  would  take  his  plaque  from  the  ceremony  back  to 
his  home  in  Vermont  as  a personal  keepsake  to  remind  him  of  an  exceptional 


man . 

"Clarence  Wolf  Guts,  you  have  continued  the  extraordinary  tradition  of 
your  people  in  defending  America,  and  we  appreciate  that  deeply,"  Dean 
said . 

Wolf  Guts  said  he  appreciated  Dean's  words  of  support  for  him  and  for 
American  Indians  and  their  needs. 

"It's  good  to  hear  him  talk  about  helping  us,"  he  said.  "He's  doing  all 
right . " 

As  for  his  personal  war  experience.  Wolf  Guts  said,  he  was  simply  doing 
what  his  comrades  did. 

"We  did  what  we  could  to  be  free,"  he  said. 

Contact  Kevin  Woster  at  394-8413  or  kevin.woster@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Trustee  'taking  care  of'  Indians 

by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 

August  18,  2006 

Indian  trust  is  well-managed  by  U.S." 

That  statement  is: 

a)  The  punch  line  of  a shaggy  BIA  joke; 

b)  The  first  line  of  the  Interior  Department's  request  to  Congress  for 
money  to  take  care  of  Indians; 

c)  The  losing  proposition  in  any  tribal  debate  in  any  week  of  any  year; 
or 

d)  The  title  of  an  opinion  piece  written  by  Interior  Special  Trustee  Ross 
Swimmer  for  the  Duly  28  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

The  correct  answer  is  the  last  option,  although  none  of  the  other 
choices  would  be  wrong. 

Swimmer  is  still  on  the  job,  taking  care  of  Indians,  most  notably  of 
late  as  the  mastermind  behind  the  strategy  of  fighting  legal  efforts  to 
force  a federal  accounting  of  missing  billions  of  Indian  trust  monies. 

He  is  best  remembered  for  his  stint  as  Interior  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  1980s.  Indian  leaders  and  Congress  stopped  his  plans 
to  hand  over  Indian  education  to  the  states  and  Indian  trust  monies  to 
private  banks,  but  he  succeeded  at  slashing  the  Indian  programs  and 
worsening  the  lives  of  Indian  people. 

In  his  prosy  "Indian  trust  well-managed  by  U.S.,"  he  touts  a toll-free 
trust  funds  question  line,  modern  storage,  account  reconciliations, 
statements  and  audits. 

Among  their  accomplishments,  says  Swimmer,  is  that  the  staff  "is 
focusing  on  reducing  backlogs  of  probate  and  land  appraisals."  I don't 
know  if  our  family's  case  is  typical,  but  my  mother  died  in  2003  and  work 
on  her  probate  did  not  begin  for  more  than  three  years  and  is  not 
concluded . 

Swimmer  cites  only  one  "serious  problem"  in  Indian  country:  "Trust  land 
'fractionation'  that,  because  of  early  probate  codes  results  in  small 
parcels  of  trust  land  that  are  owned  by  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
people,  and  minuscule  trust  payments  to  individual  account  holders." 

As  a multi-millionaire  with  large  land-holdings,  he  may  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  majority  of  Indian  people,  who  live  in  poverty  and  who  cling  to 
even  the  smallest  bit  of  land. 

Swimmer  is  advocating  that  Congress  take  away  such  "minuscule"  amounts 
of  land  and  give  them  to  the  tribes.  It's  a "solution"  he's  pushed  in  the 


past,  which  resulted  in  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  an  earlier  act  as  an 
unconstitutional  taking  of  private  property. 

He  can't  resist  taking  a shot  at  Elouise  Cobell  and  the  other  Native 
people  whose  court  case  has  forced  those  minimal  improvements:  "I  realize 
the  Cobell  litigation  is  what  dominates  the  news,  but  I think  it  is  more 
important  to  the  Indian  trust  beneficiary  to  know  that  Interior  takes  its 
job  of  trustee  delegate  very  seriously." 

Ah,  yes.  It  is  much  more  important  for  Indian  people  to  perceive  that 
the  trustee  delegate  is  on  the  job  than  for  the  trustee  to  actually  live 
up  to  the  trust. 

The  white  men  on  the  Supreme  Court  who  invented  the  federal  Indian  trust 
doctrine  in  the  1830s  seemed  to  believe  in  a benevolent  national 
government  that  would  protect  Indian  peoples  from  the  states'  citizenry. 

The  high  court  made  up  new  law,  saying  the  Indian  tribes'  "relationship 
to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of  a ward  to  his  guardian." 

"They  look  to  our  government  for  protection;  rely  on  its  kindness  and 
its  power;  appeal  to  it  for  relief  of  its  wants;  and  address  the  president 
as  their  great  father." 

It  is  accurate  that  Indian  leaders  called  President  George  Washington 
what  the  Americans  called  him,  father  of  the  country,  and  gave  a similar 
form  of  address  to  him  and  to  subsequent  presidents.  It  is  also  accurate 
that,  in  addition  to  calling  Washington  "Great  White  Father,"  Iroquois 
leaders  called  him  and  later  presidents  "Destroyer  of  Towns." 

Washington  explained  the  first  U.S.  Indian  law  - the  first  of  the  trade 
and  intercourse  acts  - to  the  Seneca  Nation,  promising  that  the  1790  law 
was  the  general  government's  protection  of  Indian  land  fraud  by  the  states 
or  citizens. 

The  justices'  instant  concern  in  the  1830s  was  over  the  avaricious 
citizens  of  Georgia  who  were  stealing  and  swarming  over  Cherokee  lands  in 
order  to  dig  for  gold.  State  officials  quickly  legalized  and  encouraged 
the  miners'  tactics  and  purported  to  strip  Cherokee  Nation  of  their  land 
titles . 

Cherokee  leaders  didn't  bother  asking  the  executive  branch  for  help 
because  Andrew  Jackson  was  president,  Jackson  had  won  the  presidency  - and 
offices  representing  Tennessee  before  that  - in  large  part  because  of  his 
reputation  as  a ruthless  Indian-f ighter . 

While  in  Congress,  he  and  his  former  battlefield  cohorts  took  over 
control  of  the  Indian  affairs  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  in 
effect  mounting  a successful  military  coup  over  the  conduct  of 
congressional  Indian  policy. 

Together  they  crafted  the  Indian  Removal  Act,  which  he  signed  into  law 
the  year  after  becoming  president.  In  his  first  State  of  the  Union  speech, 
Jackson  asked  Congress  to  pass  the  removal  legislation  to  promote  states' 
rights  and  "preserve  this  much-injured  race." 

Jackson  said  the  "emigration"  should  be  voluntary,  "for  it  would  be  as 
cruel  as  unjust  to  compel  the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their 
fathers  and  seek  a home  in  a distant  land.  But  they  should  be  distinctly 
informed  that  if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  States  they  must  be 
subject  to  their  laws  [and]  will  ere  long  become  merged  in  the  mass  of  our 
population . " 

But  it  was  not  voluntary.  The  removal  treaties  and  marches  of  dozens  of 
Indian  tribes  from  their  homelands  were  coerced  and  forced  at  bayonet 
point . 

Telling  Congress  that  this  happened  only  to  the  Cherokees,  Swimmer 
advocates  for  Trail  of  Tears  theme  parks  as  money-makers  for  Cherokee 
Nation.  Even  when  he's  doing  what  he  likely  thinks  is  a good  thing  for  his 
own  people,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  other  Native  nations. 

As  a trustee  delegate,  he's  less  of  what  Washington  and  the  Supreme 
Court  envisioned  and  more  of  a Jacksonian  trustee,  cloaking  actions 
against  the  intended  trust  beneficiaries  in  words  that  sound  like  good 
stewardship . 

The  week  before  Swimmer's  opinion  piece  appeared,  the  Interior  Inspector 
General  released  a report,  faulting  BIA  employees  in  the  2003  death  of  16- 
year-old  Cindy  Gilbert  Sohappy  at  the  Chemawa  Indian  School. 

The  report  found  that  education  and  security  personnel  failed  "to 


maintain  a safe  environment  at  the  detention  facility"  and  that  the 
"historical  pattern  of  inaction  and  disregard  for  human  health  and  safety" 
contributed  to  her  death  from  acute  alcohol  poisoning. 

Swimmer  did  not  mention  the  report  or  the  student  in  his  opinion  piece 
in  the  newspaper  in  her  Pacific  Northwest  homeland.  I guess  it's  more 
important  for  people  to  think  well  of  the  trustee  delegate  than  for  the 
news  to  be  dominated  by  Indian  people  who  have  been  failed  by  the  trust. 
Cindy  Gilbert  Sohappy:  taken  care  of  by  the  trustee  from  cradle  to  grave 

Suzan  Shown  Flarjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Reporter's  Notebook:  Revival  of  Black  Mouth  Society  shows  value  of  culture 
By  Dodi  Rave 
Reporters  Notebook 
August  20,  2006 

MANDAREE,  N.D.  - Gerald  "Tex"  Fox  held  a microphone  in  his  hand  as  he 
introduced  members  of  the  Hidatsa  Black  Mouth  Society. 

It  had  been  more  than  a half-century  since  anyone  had  seen  a member  of 
this  once  revered  and  prestigious  society.  But  in  recent  months,  Mandaree 
community  members  decided  to  revive  the  society  that  had  all  but  faded 
into  history  books. 

"We  know  it  doesn't  have  the  full  power  it  had  years  ago,"  Fox  said. 

"But  we're  going  to  work  with  the  community.  They're  not  here  for  show. 
They'll  be  doing  security  of  the  camp  as  a whole." 

Fox  spoke  to  citizens  of  the  Mandan,  Flidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation,  who  had 
gathered  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Mandaree  community  on  a bluff 
overlooking  the  Missouri  River. 

On  this  day,  the  people  listened  to  him  as  they  sat  under  a tree-branch- 
covered  arbor  near  a newly  constructed  earth  lodge.  The  two-day  encampment 
marked  the  community's  commemoration  of  the  day  Sacagawea  returned  to  the 
Flidatsa  homelands  200  years  ago  this  August. 

On  Thursday,  tribal  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  reservation  began 
participating  in  a four-day  national  signature  event,  which  ends  today. 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  - or  Mandan,  Flidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  - is 
one  of  the  few  tribes  in  the  country  selected  nationally  to  host  an  event 
commemorating  the  1804-1806  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

The  tribes  have  used  the  occasion  to  celebrate  the  life  of  Sacagawea,  or 
Bird  Woman,  who  left  the  Flidatsa  earth  lodge  villages  to  help  lead  Lewis 
and  Clark  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  returned  to  the  Flidatsa  in  August  1806 
As  I sat  with  the  Mandaree  community  members,  I enjoyed  the  feeling  of 
being  back  home  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation.  It's  not  something  I've 
felt  in  more  than  three  years  since  my  mother  died. 

I leaned  back  in  my  chair  and  looked  at  the  waters  of  Lake  Sakakawea. 
I've  always  enjoyed  summer  days  on  the  lake.  My  family  camped  near  its 
shores  for  as  long  as  I can  remember. 

But  the  lake  sometimes  makes  me  sad,  too. 

I think  of  all  the  families  - 90  percent  of  the  three  tribes  - that  had 
to  relocate  after  the  federal  government  chose  to  flood  our  ancestral 
homelands  in  the  1950s  to  make  way  for  the  Pick  Sloan  project  and  the 
Garrison  Dam. 


That's  how  we  ended  up  with  Lake  Sakakawea,  now  one  of  the  largest  man- 
made lakes  in  the  United  States. 

A lot  of  our  sacred  sites  lie  submerged  under  Lake  Sakakawea.  Our 
communities  were  broken  up  and  separated.  And  without  those  sacred  sites 
and  societal  structures,  a lot  of  our  ceremonies  faded. 

The  last  member  of  the  Hidatsa  Black  Mouth  Society  died  in  the  1950s, 
leaving  the  society  inactive  since.  The  Mandan  still  have  a few  members  of 
the  Black  Mouth  Society.  The  Hidatsa  historically  bought  the  rites  to  the 
Black  Mouth,  or  police  society,  from  the  Mandan. 

The  newly  revived  Hidatsa  society  expects  to  take  on  a visible  role  in 
community  events  on  the  reservation.  So  far,  13  men  have  been  asked  to  be 
part  of  the  society.  Others  will  be  actively  recruited. 

"Although  I wanted  to  see  this  society,  I didn't  dream  this  up  myself," 
said  Fox,  who  was  asked  to  organize  the  group  because  he  has  more  than  30 
years  of  experience  in  law  enforcement. 

Fox  introduced  the  new  members  to  the  Mandaree  community.  And  now  that 
society  leaders  have  been  chosen,  he  will  step  aside.  But  he  told  the 
community  gathered  under  the  arbor  that  the  men  who  agreed  to  be  part  of 
the  group  were  prepared  to  face  criticism  for  reviving  the  traditional 
police  society. 

The  gathering  in  Mandaree  marked  the  first  official  duties  of  the 
resurrected  society. 

As  I sat  under  the  arbor,  I wasn't  surprised  to  hear  Fox  warn  of 
criticism.  I've  often  heard  others  criticize  someone  who  is  trying  to 
practice  traditional  ways.  They  are  usually  accused  of  not  doing  something 
right.  But  if  others  don't  take  the  lead,  then  those  traditions,  cultural 
beliefs  and  societal  practices  will  be  forever  submerged. 

The  three  tribes'  signature  event  created  an  opportunity  for  the  Hidatsa 
to  look  back  at  how  our  life  used  to  be  when  our  societies  were  in  working 
order . 

At  the  same  time,  the  tribes  have  probably  been  criticized  by  other 
American  Indians  for  participating  in  Lewis  and  Clark  events  as  part  of 
the  bicentennial. 

Many  American  Indians  argue  that  Lewis  and  Clark  represented  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

But  those  people  tend  to  have  a limited  view  of  the  world.  When  Lewis 
and  Clark  arrived  among  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa,  there  was  already  a 
president  of  the  United  States. 

lodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  406-523-5299  or  jodi.rave@lee.net. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribes  create  jobs  and  taxes 
By  W.  RON  ALLEN 
GUEST  COLUMNIST 
August  15,  2006 

Washington's  29  tribal  governments  are  creating  new  economic 
opportunities  on  Indian  reservations  and  in  nearby  communities,  and  are 
generating  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  local  and  state  taxes,  according 
to  a leading  national  economist  who  has  just  completed  a major,  two-year- 
long  profile  of  the  state's  Indian  economy. 

Tribal  governments  "are  building,  buying,  selling,  hiring  and  investing 
like  never  before,"  reports  Jonathan  Taylor,  an  independent  economic 
consultant  based  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tribes  employ  thousands  of  Washingtonians  - mostly  non-Indian  - in 


casinos,  non-gaming  enterprises  and  governments,  according  to  Taylor.  They 
buy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  and  services  from  hundreds  of 
private  businesses  in  communities  near  them  and  around  the  state.  Those 
purchases  and  wages  - in  turn  - produce  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
business  for  local  companies,  and  taxes  for  state  and  local  governments. 

About  90  cents  of  every  dollar  of  payroll  and  purchasing  is  spent  at 
private  businesses  off  the  reservations,  supporting  non-Indian  jobs  and 
producing  taxes  for  local  and  state  governments  in  Washington. 

The  total  value-added,  multiplier  effect  of  tribal  government  and 
enterprise  spending  within  Washington  exceeds  about  $2.2  billion  a year. 
Taylor  calculates  that  sum  yields  an  estimated  $141  million  in  state  and 
local  taxes  in  Washington. 

Because  tribal  enterprises,  including  casinos,  are  operated  by  tribal 
governments  all  net  income  remains  with  those  governments,  instead  of 
going  to  private  investors,  and  is  re-invested  on  the  reservation  and  in 
nearby  communities.  Tribal  governments  use  the  money  to  pay  for  critical 
services  such  as  health  care,  education,  housing,  public  safety, 
environmental  protection  and  economic  development. 

Tribal  government  investment  is  increasing  dramatically  as  income 
increases  from  gaming  operations  and  other  tribal  enterprises. 

For  example,  the  Kalispel  Tribe  increased  spending  on  natural  resource 
management  to  $3.5  million  by  2004  and  now  invests  more  than  $1  million  a 
year  in  education. 

The  members  of  my  tribe,  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam,  also  are  making 
investments  in  our  community: 

When  the  health  care  clinic  in  Sequim  faced  closure,  our  tribe  stepped 
in  with  a plan  to  take  over  ownership  and  keep  it  open.  In  2004,  the 
clinic  served  more  than  6,000  patients,  most  of  them  non-tribal  members. 

We  joined  together  with  local,  state  and  federal  government  agencies  - 
and  local  property  owners  - to  invest  more  than  $6  million  in  a plan  to 
restore  Jimmycomelately  Creek,  once  an  important  spawning  stream  for 
endangered  chum  salmon. 

Bigger  tribes  are  making  even  larger  investments.  The  Tulalip  Tribe's 
Quil  Ceda  Village  - a major  regional  shopping  center  - supports  more  than 
2,500  jobs,  most  of  them  held  by  non-Indians.  It  generates  $26  million  a 
year  in  taxes  for  local  and  state  governments.  A $75  million  hotel  is 
under  construction.  This  year,  the  Tulalip  Tribe  gave  $2.3  million  to 
local  charities  and  law  enforcement  groups. 

Washington's  tribes  have  come  a long  way,  and  we  are  proud  of  our 
progress  and  of  our  contribution  to  Washington's  economy  and  tax  base.  But 
we  still  have  a long  way  to  go.  Personal  income  earned  by  Indians  still 
remains  less  than  60  percent  of  the  all-races  average  in  Washington,  and 
the  income  of  Indians  living  on  reservations  is  even  lower  - less  than 
half  the  average. 

For  generations,  there  were  few  opportunities  for  employment  on 
reservations.  Because  reservation  land  is  held  by  the  federal  government 
in  trust  for  tribes,  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  attract  private 
investment  for  economic  development.  Tribal  government  gaming  is  the  first 
economic  development  tool  that  has  been  successful  on  Indian  reservations 
across  Washington  and  revenue  from  it  is  being  to  finance  other 
investments . 

Revenue  from  tribal  government  enterprises  are  being  re-invested  locally 
- providing  new  business  for  private  companies,  generating  new  tax  revenue 
for  local  and  state  government,  and  helping  to  create  more  vibrant 
communities,  especially  in  rural  areas  of  the  state  where  it  is  needed  the 
most . 

W.  Ron  Allen  is  chairman  of  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe 
and  president  of  the  Washington  Indian  Gaming  Association. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2006  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Grandchild's  smile  makes  aging  worthwhile 
Column  by  Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
August  15,  2006 

A recent  "Ask  Amy"  advice  column  featured  a letter  from  a writer  who  said 
she  was  an  attractive  44-year  women,  but  ashamed  and  embarrassed  to  admit 
to  being  a grandmother  - a grandmother  of  twin  boys  at  that.  She  thought 
her  younger  colleagues  would  look  at  her  as  a "has  been"  if  they  found  out. 

"Has  been"  are  not  such  bad  words.  After  all,  those  words  mean  you  "have 
been"  there  and  done  that,  and  you  KNOW  what's  in  store  for  those 
unsuspecting  younger  women  or  men  and  can  smile  at  some  of  the  prospects. 

And,  in  my  world,  being  a grandmother  means  having  all  these  wonderful 
grandchildren  whom  you  can  enjoy  and  indulge  to  your  heart's  content.  That 
is  the  grand  prize  the  Creator  gives  grandmothers . 

Most  of  the  time,  you  aren't  constrained  by  politics  or  decorum,  meaning 
you  are  allowed  and  expected  to  present  - to  the  family  - your  point  of 
view,  no  matter  how  different  it  is.  You  don't  have  to  compete  any  longer 
with  younger  women  in  dress  or  style;  old  is  a developed  style. 

Most  important,  it's  a requirement  that  you  perfect  a good  sense  of 
humor  by  the  time  you're  an  elder. 

To  laugh  at  the  jokes  and  goings-on  of  said  grandchildren  is  essential, 
but  it  also  is  absolutely  essential  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  yourself.  You 
will  need  to  laugh  at  yourself  because  the  older  you  get,  the  funnier  you 
will  be,  even  if  it's  unintentional  - I know  this  is  true. 

Some  older  women  have  united  and  turned  aging  into  a club.  While  at 
Shooting  Star  Casino  in  Mahnomen,  Minn.,  this  weekend,  I encountered  women 
from  the  Red  Hat  Society.  They  are  women  past  age  55  who've  decided  to 
greet  middle  age  with  "verve,  humor  and  elan,"  they  told  me.  "Silliness  is 
the  comic  relief  of  life,"  they  say. 

A poem  led  them  to  the  society's  name:  "When  I am  an  old  woman,  I shall 
wear  purple  with  a red  hat  which  doesn't  go,  and  doesn't  suit  me." 

I don't  have  a red  hat,  nor  do  I belong  to  that  society.  But  I like  the 
idea;  maybe  it  could  be  red  cotton  dresses  and  purple  hats  for  the 
reservation.  I don't  know. 

My  aunt  and  mother  didn't  know  about  such  a society,  but  as  they  grew 
older,  they  loved  purple  and  probably  would  have  worn  a red  hat,  too. 

These  two  women  were  in  the  middle  of  a large  and  growing  family. 

Everyone  knew  them.  Surprisingly,  many  young  people  - usually  with  their 
children  in  tow  - would  come  up  to  one  of  them,  plant  a hug  and  kiss, 
present  their  child  and  tell  the  youngster  to  hug  the  great-great  grandmas. 

Usually,  the  grandmothers  would  look  at  the  young  mothers  and  say,  "And 
who  are  you?"  We  would  be  standing  nearby,  and  that  always  would  bring  a 
smile  or  light  laugh.  The  young  people  knew  the  grandmothers  because  they 
were  the  center  of  our  family  group,  but  the  grandmothers  probably  hadn't 
seen  the  young  women  since  they  were  teenagers  in  blue  jeans  and  with  long 
hair,  or  since  they'd  been  in  diapers. 

Don't  be  fooled;  growing  old  can  be  the  pits.  There  can  be  aching  knees 
and  stiff  joints.  If  you're  diabetic,  you're  a slave  to  a syringe  and  diet. 
You  forget  names  and  faces  and  the  older  you  get,  the  more  you  recall  of 
the  past  and  the  less  of  today.  My  mother  and  aunt's  memories  were  of  the 
family  and  those  still  were  important  when  they  passed  away. 

I thought  and  smiled  about  an  incident  here  at  work  when  I read  that 
"Ask  Amy"  column:  I once  spent  the  day  at  work  with  my  jeans  on  backward. 

I called  my  sister  on  the  way  out  the  door  that  day  and  told  her.  As 
weight  shifts  and  you  grow  in  the  middle,  these  jeans  actually  fit  better 
this  way,  I told  her.  She  laughed  so  hard  I had  to  hang  up,  and  she  was 
still  laughing. 

I think  she  would  make  a good  candidate  for  the  Red  Hat  Society. 

The  44-year-old  attractive  grandmother  is  looking  in  the  wrong  direction 


for  meaning  and  the  essence  of  life.  Look  down,  I'd  tell  her;  it's  in  the 
eyes  of  your  grandsons.  Aging,  as  the  Red  Hat  society  says,  is  seeing  the 
humor  or  silliness  all  around  you,  and  dancing  (if  you  can)  your  way  to 
the  next  phase  of  life. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Venezuela  National  Assembly  Passes  35  Laws  to  Protect  Indigenous  Rights 
Caracas,  August  15  (RHC)  - The  Venezuelan  parliament  has  passed  at  least 
35  laws  supporting  the  country's  indigenous  groups.  According  to 
statistics,  there  are  some  36  ethnic  groups  in  Venezuela. 

National  Assembly  (AN)  deputy,  Noheli  Pocaterra  told  the  press  that 
legislators  would  continue  fighting  for  indigenous  rights  because  "big 
companies  are  taking  their  lands  without  permission,  and  for  them  land  is 
sacred . " 

In  the  latest  survey,  made  in  2001,  only  half  a million  of  25  million 
inhabitants  declared  themselves  to  be  indigenous. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  many  indigenous  inhabitants 
are  living  in  Venezuela.  Some  specialists  say  that  the  number  is  far 
higher  than  6000  people  divided  into  36  ethnic  groups. 

Pocaterra,  herself  a Wayuu  indian,  argues  that  indigenous  communities 
have  been  relegated  by  big  businesses  taking  their  lands  without 
permission  or  prior  warning. 

The  lawmaker  states  although  laws  have  been  passed  in  Parliament 
defending  indigenous  groups,  there  are  still  several  important  laws  that 
need  to  be  passed. 
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Supreme  Court  may  accept  Atenco  case 
BY  CARLOS  AVILE'Z  AND  SILVIA  OTERO/EL  UNIVERSAL 
El  Universal 
August  17,  2006 


The  Supreme  Court  on  Tuesday  took  the  unusual  action  of  conditionally 
accepting  a request  to  investigate  alleged  human  rights  violations. 
Typically  such  a case  must  originate  with  a petition  from  the  president. 
Congress,  the  Mexico  City  mayor,  a governor  or  the  court  itself. 

Chief  Justice  Mariano  Azuela  announced  he  has  agreed  to  investigate  a 
case  related  to  the  violent  clash  involving  police  and  residents  of  San 
Salvador  Atenco  in  May,  but  with  certain  conditions. 

The  case  was  filed  by  Barbara  Zamora,  a lawyer  representing  the  People's 
Front  in  Defense  of  the  Land  (FPDT),  an  activist  organization  based  in  San 
Salvador  Atenco. 

Azuela  granted  the  FPDT  10  days  to  submit  evidence  proving  their  rights 
were  violated  during  the  police  action  that  occurred  in  the  early  hours  of 
May  4. 

This  marks  only  the  fourth  time  ever  - and  second  time  this  year  - the 
Supreme  Court  has  exercised  this  mechanism  since  it  was  granted  such 
investigative  powers  in  1917. 
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San  Salvador  Atenco,  Mexico,  August  16.  A group  of  judicial  and  state 
police  elements,  burst  this  Wednesday  afternoon  into  the  office  of  the 
ejido  delegation  of  San  Salvador  Atenco,  aside  the  protest  occupation 
maintained  by  the  Popular  Front  in  Defense  of  the  Land  (FPDT),  and 
arrested  the  first  delegate  Ricardo  Lo'pez  Espinosa,  who  in  the  last  days 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  organization. 

The  authorities  informed  that  the  detention  had  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  an  arrest  order  issued  by  the  judge  of  first  criminal 
court  with  seat  in  the  Molino  de  Flores  prison,  Alberto  Contreras  Jua'rez, 
under  the  penal  case  171/06. 

The  penal  case  refers  to  the  incidents  from  June  5th,  2006,  when  a group 
of  Atenco  residents  expelled  five  elements  of  the  State  Security  Agency 
(ASE),  whom  they  accused  of  performing  provocative  acts. 

On  this  day,  the  ASE  initiated  the  preliminary  inquiry  TEX/I/1562/06, 
against  delegate  Ricardo  Lo'pez,  who  is  charged  with  causing  damage  to  the 
windshield  of  patrol  car  07825.  He  was  accused  by  the  state  police 
officers  Esteban  Volar  Ponce  and  Amador  Perez  Aguirre,  as  well  as  three 
other  elements. 

Lo'pez  Espinosa  had  acted  as  first  delegate  when  receiving  Subcomandante 
Marcos  and  the  march  of  "solidarity  with  Atenco"  on  May  5th,  2006. 
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The  Other  Campaign  Is  On  the  Move  Up  North,  Too 

Adherents  Announce  the  First  Cross-Border  Meeting  to  Support  the  Struggles 
of  Southern,  Central  and  Northern  Mexico 
By  Margarita  Salazar 

The  Other  Journalism  with  the  Other  Campaign  on  the  Other  Side 
August  13,  2006 
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LOS  ANGELES:  From  the  heart  of  the  most  surprising  of  contrasts,  news  of 
the  revolt  led  by  the  Popular  Assembly  of  the  People  of  Oaxaca  (APPO) 
reaches  us  all  the  way  here  up  north. 

In  the  midst  of  barricades  and  the  taste  of  tlayudas  with  tasajo  and 
"water  chiles,"  amidst  the  smell  of  sweat  from  the  noble  and  working 
Oaxacan  people  -my  people,  I think,  with  a feeling  that  goes  beyond 
regionalism-  amidst  cries  of  brave  women  who  for  a moment  put  on  hold 
their  existence  as  the  embodiment  of  tenderness,  while  taking  over  the 
media  media  that  since  up  to  this  point  having  only  transmitted  the  word 
of  the  all-powerful  government...  "Anything  can  happen  in  Mexico,"  I tell 
myself  while  my  fingers  fly  over  the  keyboard  of  a borrowed  computer.  "I 
don't  know  why,"  I write  to  a friend,  "but  what  is  happening  in  our 
country  resembles  so  much  what  Ricardo  Flores  Mago'n  described  on  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution." 

Oaxaca,  my  root,  my  essence.  The  piece  of  Mexico  that  is  me  finds  itself 
amazed  by  itself.  History  turns  in  a spiral,  and  the  Zapatista  snail  shell 
(caracol)  makes  itself  present  once  again.  2010  is  just  around  the  corner, 
and  the  Sixth  Delegation  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation 
(EZLN),  or  rather,  Subcomandante  Insurgente  Marcos,  is  concentrated  in  the 
heart  of  Mexico  to  participate  in  the  fight  for  the  release  of  the  men  and 
women  political  prisoners  from  Atenco.  Meanwhile,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  steps  in  the  march  on  the  road  of  the  Other  Campaign  don't 
stop. 

In  mid-July,  commissioned  delegates  of  the  Other  Campaign  from  Ensenada, 
Tijuana,  Mexicali,  and  San  Quintin,  from  the  state  of  Baja  California,  as 
well  Mexicans  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  on  the  Other  Side,  gathered 
in  Ensenada  in  order  to  reach  accords  in  step  with  the  Other  Campaign. 

Among  the  agreements  is  the  proposal  to  the  EZLN  that  the  Sixth  Delegation 
continue  forward  through  the  11  states  it  has  yet  to  travel  to. 

If  it  be  necessary  that  Subcomandante  Marcos  continue  in  the  central  part 
of  the  country,  then  they  propose  that  the  leadership  of  EZLN  name  a 
"sub-commission"  that  would  continue  the  trip  through  the  states  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila,  Durango, 

Chihuahua,  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  Baja  California  North  and  South.  Also 
sought  after  is  a way  that  the  Campaign  could  get  to  the  "Other  Side." 

Toward  these  ends,  the  First  Cross-border  Meeting  of  the  Other  Campaign 
will  take  place  -in  the  city  of  Tijuana,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of 
September-  for  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners  of  Mexico,  including 
those  of  Atenco;  in  support  of  the  popular  rebellion  of  Oaxaca  and  the 


struggle  of  the  farm  workers  of  South  Central  L.A.,  (whose  crops  were 
destroyed  by  a real  estate  developer);  in  protest  of  the  racist 
aggressions  of  those  involved  in  the  Minuteman  Project  against  the  migrant 
community  on  the  Other  Side;  and  generally,  in  protest  of  the 
anti-immigrant  politics  of  the  U.S.  government,  which  every  day  threaten 
more  directly  the  civil  and  human  rights  of  undocumented  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  also  discussed  was  the  importance  of  continuing  to 
utilize  all  the  information  media  accessible  in  order  to  spread  the  word 
on  the  struggle  in  Mexico  through  community  media,  free  radio,  signs, 
flyers  and  all  kinds  of  popular  information.  Speaking  of  this  work,  an 
idea  is  being  considered  to  set  up  "Information  Stations"  in  neighborhoods 
and  other  communities  where  the  public  can  become  informed  about  the 
overall  situation  in  Mexico. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Southern  California,  there  have  been  concerts, 
photography  exhibits,  and  documentaries  that  show  Mexico  in  struggle. 

Also,  with  such  great  interest  in  participating  among  the  "intergalactic" 
youth,  the  Other  Campaign  on  the  Other  Side  (L.A.)  named  a commission  that 
will  be  responsible  for  facilitating  this  for  "other"  friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

With  that  in  mind,  for  anyone  interested,  the  following  contacts  are  at 
your  disposal:  zeztala@gmail.com  and  the  telephone  number  (310)  424-  7646. 
You  can  only  leave  a message  at  this  phone  number;  everyone  who  calls  must 
leave  a phone  number  or  email  address  where  they  can  be  contacted. 

Dust  like  in  Southern  and  Central  Mexico,  Mexicans  up  North  are  hustling, 
too,  to  transform  the  country  from  below. 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english,  or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 
are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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Indigenous  Law  Presented  in  Mexico 
By  Mayolo  Lopez 

Fluehuetlan,  San  Luis  Potosi  - As  of  Dune  1,  approximately  55,000 
Huastec,  Pame  and  Tinek  indigenous  groups  from  San  Luis  Potosi  will 
be  able  to  benefit  from  the  Law  of  Administration  of  Indigenous  and 
Community  Dustice,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Mexico. 

During  the  ceremony  for  the  presentation  of  the  law.  President 
Vicente  Fox  stated  that  no  one  should  fear  the  recognition  of 
indigenous  rights,  while  Xochitl  Galvez  declared  in  an  interview  that 
the  efforts  of  Sub-Commander  Marcos  are  reflected  in  the  new  law. 

In  the  words  of  the  Commissioner  for  Indigenous  Peoples,  the  law 
permits  "the  true  exercise  of  the  autonomy  of  communities  by 
acknowledging  the  full  value  of  the  determinations  of  their 
traditional  authorities." 

"Like  any  other  citizen,"  she  explained,  indigenous  people  will  be 
able  to  submit  denunciations  to  legal  organizations  and  be  entitled 
to  respect  for  their  cultural  diversity,  bearing  in  mind  their  habits 
and  customs,  with  the  support  of  an  interpreter  and  a defense 
attorney  familiar  with  their  language  and  culture. 

She  hailed  the  fact  that,  "Recognition  of  the  application  of 
normative  systems  in  the  regulation  and  solution  of  conflicts  within 


their  communities  is  extremely  important,  because  it  accepts  the 
validity  and  effectiveness  of  the  application  of  their  habits  and 
customs . " 

The  law  will  grant  full  validity  to  the  determinations  of  indigenous 
authorities  and  no  external  institution  will  be  able  to  intervene  in 
the  decisions  made. 

Galvez  considered  that  the  law  "is  the  reflection  of  what  was 
discussed  in  the  San  Andres  Larrainzar  Agreements:  the  recognition  of 
other  forms  of  administering  justice." 

During  her  speech,  Maria  Elena  Sanchez  Guzman,  president  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  explained  that  the 
advantage  of  the  law  is  that  indigenous  peoples  and  communities  will 
be  subjects  of  public  law  with  legal  status,  autonomy,  authorities 
and  normative  systems. 

"The  determinations  of  the  indigenous  authorities,"  she  pointed  out, 
"will  be  able  to  be  reviewed  and  confirmed  or  otherwise  by  the  state 
courts  through  a simple,  summary  system  when  the  plaintiffs  allege 
violations  of  individual  guarantees  or  human  rights." 

Among  other  propositions,  the  new  law: 

- Acknowledges  the  existence  and  validity  of  indigenous  justice, 
known  as  habits  and  customs. 

- Grants  auxiliary  judges  jurisdiction  and  authority. 

- Will  guarantee  training  and  supervision  by  the  state  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice. 

- Ensures  that  the  application  of  justice  will  be  devoid  of  formality 
and  brief. 
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Mark  Abley  has  written  a fascinating  and  highly  readable  book,  "Spoken 
Here, " which  documents  the  forces  endangering  hundreds  of  languages  around 
the  world,  from  Yuchi  to  Manx,  the  often  heroic  efforts  being  made  to  save 
them,  and  just  what  is  lost  when  those  efforts  fail. 

Radio  Havana  Cuba  http://www.radiohc.cu 
Mexico's  Indigenous  Culture  in  Jeopardy 

Mexico,  August  15  (RHC-PL) - Just  a few  people  older  than  70  can  speak  any 
of  the  14  indigenous  languages  that  make  up  Mexico's  cultural  diversity 
say  experts. 

Research  Director  of  the  National  Indigenous  Languages  Institute  (INALI), 
Fidencio  Briceno,  warned  that  the  dialects  would  disappear  if  that  trend 
continues . 

He  referred  to  the  "Ayapaenco"  language  only  spoken  by  two  elderly 
people  in  the  locality  of  Tabasco  and  to  "Aguacateco"  spoken  by  less  than 
80  people. 

Migration  hampers  the  teaching  of  the  languages  to  the  younger 
generations  despite  the  programs  encouraged  by  INALI  to  stem  the  trend. 

Similarly,  the  expert  attributed  the  threats  of  serious  extinction  of 
the  "Maya"  or  the  "Nahuatl"  dialects,  spoken  by  hundreds  of  people,  to  the 
exodus  of  indigenous  inhabitants  seeking  better  economic  opportunties . At 
present,  the  62  indigenous  languages  existing  in  Mexico  are  at  risk  of 
disappearing,  a danger  the  Institute  is  committed  to  preventing  stated  the 
official . 
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High  hopes  for  national  Grand  Chief 
Written  by  Mark  Douglas 
August  14,  2006 

The  Chief  of  Saugeen  First  Nation  has  a very  positive  response  to  the 
re-election  of  national  Grand  Chief,  Phil  Fontaine. 

Saugeen  Chief,  Randall  Kahgee  3r.,  says  Fontaine  will  do  a great  job 
and  will  be  a benefit  in  terms  of  what  he  can  do  over  the  next  few 
years . 

Kahgee  says  there  are  a number  of  national-scale  issues  he'd  like  to 
see  Fontaine  working  on,  in  particular,  restructuring  relationships 
between  the  Crown  and  First  Nations. 

That  includes  consultation  processes,  and  accomodation  of  First 
Nation  rights  and  interests,  Kahgee  says. 

Also,  reconciliation  of  sovereignty  issues  between  the  Crown  and 
First  Nations,  though  Kahgee  says  that  needs  to  happen  on  a case-by- 
case  basis. 

Kahgee  says  there  are  no  particular  issues  for  Saugeen  First  Nation 
that  Fontaine  needs  to  pay  particular  attention  to  --  adding  the 
Grand  Chief  is  always  there  if  his  help  is  needed. 

Kahgee  says  he's  worked  with  Fontaine  before,  during  land  claim 
negotiations  in  the  Northw 
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Klamath  Speluish/dancing  moon 
Passamaquoddy  Toqakiw/autumn  moon 
Porno  Shachluyiau-da/soaproot  dug  for  fish  poison  moon 
Algonquin  Pohquitaqunk/middle  moon  between  harvest  and  eating  Indian  corn 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Native  American  Poetry,  NetRez-L 
and  Mohawk  Nation  News  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Protecting  the  Sacred  Place  Where  Life  Begins  - the  calving  and  nursery 
grounds  of  the  porcupine  caribou  herd  - is  the  unified  stand  the  people 
of  the  Gwich'in  Nation  have  stood  by  and  reaffirmed  since  1988.  The 
porcupine  caribou  herd  provides  the  basis  of  the  cultural  context  for 
life  in  the  Gwich'in  Nation,  which  has  stewarded  and  shared  its  history 
and  stories  with  the  herd  for  hundreds  of  uninterrupted  generations. 
Drilling  in  the  Arctic  Refuge  will  threaten  the  entire  context  of  the 
life  of  the  caribou  and  the  Gwich'in  Nation." 

Luci  Beach,  Gwich-in  Steering  Committee 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  i 

I of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

| as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Ever-so-often  I feel  compelled  to  make  clear  I am  a mixed-blood.  This 
is  one  of  those  times,  and  I am. 

The  Europeans  who  came  to  this  "new  world"  conquered  one  nation  at  a 
time,  often  with  the  help  of  enemy  tribes  who  had  been  made  promises  that 
would  never  be  kept.  Those  tribes  then  found  themselves  on  the  receiving 
end  of  the  unquenchable  hunger  for  land  from  the  invaders. 

Today  those  same  invaders  in  the  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
throughout  Central  and  South  America  are  facing  growing  hostility  and 
determination  to  see  balance  brought  from  the  Native  (Aboriginal)  Peoples 
they  conquered.  Their  deceit  and  manipulative  ways  cannot  hide  in  the 
shadows  from  the  truth. 

Native  land  claims  in  Canada  continue  to  boil  over  into  one  conflict 
after  another.  British  Colombia  believes  they  have  found  the  answer  by 
simply  denying  all  claims.  What  BC  does  not  realize  is  that  by  screwing 
the  cap  on  ever  tighter  while  the  fire  continues  to  burn  will  eventuate  in 
a much  more  dramatic  boil  over. 

The  idiot  commissioners  who  let  greed  guide  them  rather  than  common 
sense  and  respect  for  another's  beliefs  and  permitted  a topless  biker  bar 
near  Sacred  Bear  Butte  have  only  begun  to  understand  how  far-reaching  and 
never-ending  that  decision  was. 

The  Maya  and  other  oppressed  tribal  people  in  Mexico  will  not  let  the 
atrocities  of  Atenco  and  Chiapas  drive  them  into  meek  submission.  Only  an 
idiot  would  believe  so.  Probably  the  same  idiots  that  don't  see  the  link 
between  NAFTA  rules  and  an  attempt  to  stamp  out  the  Mayan  way  of  sharing 
work  and  reward  (communal  living)  that  the  oppressors  only  see  as  a form 
of  socialism  that  must  be  ground  out.  Hint  to  the  oppressors:  The  Maya 
were  living  this  way  centuries  before  Karl  Marx  was  ever  born. 

In  Venezuela  and  Argentina  we  see  the  rise  of  the  Native  voice  in 
politics.  It  will  be  met  with  force  I am  sure.  It  will  also  rise  again. 

One  final  reminder  from  history.  Remember  always  what  happens  when  the 
oppressed  becomes  the  oppressor.  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  simpler,  cheaper, 
wiser  to  live  and  let  live?  That  does  mean  admitting  your  thefts  (does 
the  name  Cobell  ring  a bell?)  and  settling  current  and  past  injustices 
openly  and  honestly. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 
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Beach:  The  sacred  and  the  drilled 

by:  Luci  Beach  / Gwich-in  Steering  Committee 

August  24,  2006 

Proponents  'drooling'  to  open  Arctic  Refuge 

Once  again,  the  oil  industry's  one-trick  spin  ponies  began  chompin'  at 
the  Arctic  Refuge  bit  as  soon  as  there  was  trouble  a-brewing  at  Prudhoe 
Bay.  "Drill  in  the  Arctic  Refuge"  is  the  mantra  they  live  by  and  repeat 
at  every  opportunity.  Never  mind  that  the  mess  in  Prudhoe  Bay  is  just  that 
- a mess.  So  they  want  to  bring  the  same  scenario  to  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge? 

They  consistently  return  to  the  table  with  empty  baggage  - devoid  of 
visionary  thinking  and  redundantly  full  of  their  perennial  misconceived 
Arctic  Refuge  "solution."  But  there  are  no  real  solutions  from  these 
supposed  conservatives  in  terms  of  conservation  or  even  marginally- 
improved  CAFE  (corporate  automobile  fuel  efficiency)  standards.  Elementary 
school  children  understand  that  if  you  only  have  3 cents  (3  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  supply)  and  spend  25  cents  (25  percent  of  the  world's  oil 
supply),  it  does  not  add  up.  Yet  the  oil  proponents  keep  coming  up  with 
the  same  "nonsolution"  to  drill  in  the  Arctic  Refuge,  and  they  keep 
saying  it  over  and  over  as  if  they  are  praying  to  some  god  that  will 
magically  fill  up  the  genie's  lamp  - and  the  taxpayers'  supersized  gas 
tanks . 

Knee-jerk  tactics  and  tedious,  inflammatory  words  are  like  worn-out 
tunes  used  incessantly  against  those  with  valid  concerns  for  environmental 
health  and  basic  human  rights  of  the  peoples  of  the  Gwich'in  Nation. 
Protecting  the  Sacred  Place  Where  Life  Begins  - the  calving  and  nursery 
grounds  of  the  porcupine  caribou  herd  - is  the  unified  stand  the  people  of 
the  Gwich'in  Nation  have  stood  by  and  reaffirmed  since  1988.  The  porcupine 
caribou  herd  provides  the  basis  of  the  cultural  context  for  life  in  the 
Gwich'in  Nation,  which  has  stewarded  and  shared  its  history  and  stories 
with  the  herd  for  hundreds  of  uninterrupted  generations.  Drilling  in  the 
Arctic  Refuge  will  threaten  the  entire  context  of  the  life  of  the  caribou 
and  the  Gwich'in  Nation. 


Drilling  activity  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  fields  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  natural  areas  are  at  risk  - an  average  of  504  spills 
annually,  mismanagement  of  safety  regulations  and  insufficient  monitoring. 
The  Alaska  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation  has  documented  4,352 
spills  between  1996  and  2004,  totaling  more  than  1.9  million  gallons  of 
toxic  substances.  Vast  areas  of  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska  are  already 
available  to  development,  whereas  the  ANWR  is  virtually  the  last  5 percent 
of  the  North  Slope  that  is  off-limits  to  development.  In  Dune,  40,000  - 
50,000  caribou  calves  were  born  in  the  biological  heart  of  the  Arctic 
Refuge,  right  where  the  proponents  of  drilling  are  drooling  to  drill.  The 
feeding  frenzy  salivates  around  Section  1002  - the  one  section  of  public 
land  that  was  set  aside  for  further  study  of  its  development  potential  AND 
for  its  wilderness  values.  The  1002  area  cannot  be  developed  without  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

So  far,  sound  science  and  good  sense  have  prevailed;  but  the  news  of 
British  Petroleum's  mismanagement  and  resultant  shutdown  on  the  North 
Slope  has  raised  oil  fever  to  a feverish  pitch.  Let  us  not  rush  to 
judgment  and  ruin  what  is  left  in  America's  Arctic,  or  sacrifice  the 
culture  and  human  rights  of  the  Gwich'in  Nation  for  a penny  at  the  pump  10 
years  from  now. 

Luci  Beach  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Gwich'in  Steering  Committee 
mandated  to  protect  the  calving  and  nursery  grounds  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  on  behalf  of  the  Gwich'in  Nation. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  trust  settlement  under  review 
August  25,  2006 

RAPID  CITY  - The  U.S.  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  invites  South 
Dakota  tribal  officials  and  American  Indian  land  owners  to  comment  on  the 
$8  billion  settlement  of  an  Indian  trust  lawsuit  against  the  federal 
government  at  a meeting  Friday  in  Rapid  City. 

Indian  landowners  and  tribes  will  review  and  comment  on  Indian  Trust 
Reform  Act,  2005,  also  called  S.  1439  Cobell  Settlement,  that  will  be 
introduced  next  month  by  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  to  congress.  The 
meeting  begins  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  25,  in  the  amphitheater  at  LaQuinta 
Inn  & Suites  at  1416  N.  Elk  Valley  Road. 

The  Great  Plains  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association  will  host  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  staff,  which  includes  David  Mullon,  general  counsel, 
majority  staff,  Allison  Binney,  minority  staff  and  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  legal  advisor  Dohn  Dossett. 

Elouise  Cobell  filed  a class-action  suite  in  Dune  1996  to  force  the 
federal  government  to  account  for  billions  of  dollars  belonging  to  a half- 
million American  Indians  and  their  heirs,  which  was  held  in  trust  since 
the  late  19th  century. 

Officials  and  landowners  will  review  each  section  of  Cobell  Settlement 
with  senate  legal  staff,  who  will  take  comments  on  the  $7  billion  awarded 
to  settle  the  lawsuit,  $1  billion  awarded  for  land  mismanagement  and  the 
establishment  of  a new  five-member  Trust  Policy  Review  Commission. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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American  Indians  advance  trust  case 
By  JENNIFER  TALHELM  Associated  Press  Writer 
August  24,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - American  Indians  are  moving  ahead  with  their  10-year-old 
lawsuit  against  the  government  despite  congressional  efforts  to  settle  the 
dispute. 

Indians  involved  in  the  case  said  Thursday  they  plan  to  ask  the  Supreme 
Court  to  review  an  appeals  court  decision  last  month  to  remove  the  trial 
judge  because  of  an  apparent  bias  against  the  government. 

"It  is  unprecedented  for  a federal  judge  to  be  reassigned  under  these 
circumstances,  especially  where,  as  here,  the  judge  has  presided  over  a 
complex  case  for  10  years,"  said  the  lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell,  a 
Blackfeet  Indian  from  Browning,  Mont. 

Indians  also  filed  papers  Thursday  appealing  a decision  to  throw  out  U.S. 
District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth's  order  to  shut  down  some  government 
computer  systems  to  protect  trust  accounts  managed  for  Indians. 

The  developments  come  as  lawmakers  try  to  broker  a settlement. 

The  Indians  accuse  the  government  of  mismanaging  more  than  $100  billion 
in  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  royalties  from  their  lands,  dating  to  1887. 

Indians  in  the  suit  say  aides  for  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
approached  them  this  summer  offering  to  settle  for  $8  billion. 

The  Indians  had  said  they  were  eager  to  work  with  Congress,  and  the 
committee  had  scheduled  a hearing  this  month  to  work  out  the  details  of 
the  settlement  legislation. 

But  the  hearing  was  postponed  until  the  fall  after  a meeting  between  the 
chairman.  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  Bush  administration  officials. 

Interior  Department  officials  said  Thursday  that  they  respect  the 
Indians'  right  to  appeal. 

In  July,  a panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  ordered  Lamberth  removed  from  the  trust  case,  saying  he 
had  lost  his  objectivity.  The  panel  said  he  went  too  far  in  several 
decisions,  including  one  that  accused  the  department  of  racism. 

But  Indians  said  Thursday  that  Lamberth's  "apparent  bias"  was 
justifiable  frustration  with  the  government's  treatment  of  them. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indians  appeal  action  that  removed  judge 

Lengthy  lawsuit:  They  object  to  contentions  that  the  jurist 
was  biased  in  their  favor  in  suit  against  U.S. 

By  Jennifer  Talhelm 
The  Associated  Press 
August  25,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  American  Indian  plaintiffs  in  a 10-year-old  class-action 
lawsuit  against  the  government  are  moving  ahead  with  their  court  case 
despite  an  ongoing  effort  by  Congress  to  settle  the  dispute. 

Plaintiffs  on  Thursday  said  they  will  ask  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to 


review  a Duly  11  decision  to  remove  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth 
from  their  case  for  apparent  bias  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 

"It  is  unprecedented  for  a federal  judge  to  be  reassigned  under  these 
circumstances,  especially  where,  as  here,  the  judge  has  presided  over  a 
complex  case  for  10  years,"  said  lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell,  a 
Blackfeet  Indian  from  Browning,  Mont. 

"To  take  a judge  of  this  caliber  and  integrity  from  a case  as  complex  as 
this  is  terribly  unfair  and  a travesty  of  justice,"  she  said.  "It  is 
another  dark  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  nation's  mistreatment  of 
Indian  people." 

Plaintiffs  also  on  Thursday  appealed  a decision  throwing  out  Lamberth' s 
order  to  shut  down  some  government  computer  systems  to  protect  trust 
accounts  managed  for  Indians. 

The  plaintiffs'  announcement  comes  as  lawmakers  are  trying  to  broker  a 
settlement  deal  between  the  government  and  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  accuse  the  government  of  mismanaging  more  than  $100  billion 
in  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  royalties  from  their  lands,  dating  back  to 
1887. 

Plaintiffs  say  staffers  for  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
approached  them  earlier  this  summer  offering  to  settle  for  $8  billion. 

The  Indians  had  said  they  were  eager  to  work  with  Congress,  and  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  scheduled  a hearing  earlier  this  month  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  settlement  legislation. 

But  the  hearing  was  postponed  until  later  in  the  fall  after  a meeting 
between  Chairman  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  Bush  administration  officials. 

McCain  said  afterward  that  he  had  decided  to  spend  Congress'  August 
recess  negotiating  a deal  both  sides  could  agree  to. 

Bill  McAllister,  a spokesman  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  the  Indians  had 
always  made  it  clear  they  would  continue  with  their  lawsuit. 

He  said  the  decision  to  file  the  appeal  was  not  directly  related  to  the 
ongoing  settlement  talks. 

Interior  Department  officials  said  Thursday  that  they  respect  the 
plaintiffs'  rights  to  appeal. 

A panel  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  ordered  Lamberth  removed  from  the  Indian  trust  case  in  Duly, 
saying  he  had  lost  his  objectivity.  The  conservative  Reagan  appointee  is 
well-respected,  but  appeals  judges  said  he  went  too  far  in  several 
decisions,  including  one  accusing  the  Interior  Department  of  racism. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Protecting  the  Sacred 
By  Courtney  Ann  Coyle 
Spring  2006  Human  Rights  Magazine 

My  associates'  and  my  representation  of  the  Quechan  Indian  Nation  has 
taken  us  from  learning  about  the  great  mysteries  of  the  California  desert 
to  walking  the  halls  of  Congress  - and  many  interesting  places  in  between. 

We  collaborated  with  other  tribal  governments,  environmental  and  labor 
groups,  and  federal  entities  to  deny  Glamis  Gold  Ltd.'s  plan  to  commence 
operation  of  an  open  pit  hardrock  mine,  the  first  time  the  federal 
government  has  denied  such  a permit  in  American  history.  When  the  Bush 
administration  rescinded  the  denial  so  Glamis 's  Imperial  mine  could  be 
reconsidered,  it  enabled  us  to  create  and  pass  precedent-setting  mining 
reclamation,  sacred  place  consultation,  and  confidentiality  laws  for 


California.  When  the  Department  of  the  Interior  lawyer  who  recommended  the 
mine  rescission  was  nominated  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  mine  dispute  catapulted  the  Quechan  to  the  forefront  of  the 
successful  filibuster  of  his  nomination. 

And  now  the  tribe  is  poised  at  the  front  of  indigenous  participation  in 
disputes  under  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  In  2003, 
Glamis  filed  a claim  against  the  United  States  pursuant  to  NAFTA  Chapter 
11,  asserting  that  the  California  mining  measures  indirectly  and 
discriminatorily  expropriated  the  proposed  mine's  value.  The  tribe  filed  a 
submission  underscoring  the  nature  of  the  sacred  places  and  the  domestic 
and  international  frameworks  supporting  indigenous  cultural  resource 
protection.  Its  brief  was  the  first  of  its  kind  accepted  in  an 
international  economic  law  dispute. 

Cultural  rights  are  widely  recognized  as  human  rights.  Yet,  the  extent 
to  which  human  rights  law  may  be  considered  by  investment  tribunals 
remains  mostly  the  subject  of  academic  debate.  This  dispute  may  well  bring 
such  issues  to  center  stage. 

Some  academics  argue  that  human  rights  obligations  could  be  used  to 
mitigate  the  level  of  damages  owed.  We  believe  human  rights  norms  are 
relevant  in  interpreting  the  substantive  provisions  of  an  investment 
treaty  and  establishing  the  reasonableness  of  the  challenged  measures. 
Moreover,  such  obligations,  legitimate  objectives  of  public  interest,  can 
be  used  to  further  justify  the  challenged  measures  to  completely  defeat  a 
claim.  Otherwise,  investment  principles  would  be  allowed  to  trump  human 
rights  principles  by  default. 

Two  things  have  been  a constant.  First,  the  work  is  never  boring:  the 
technical,  legal,  policy,  and  moral  aspects  are  varied,  and  the  issues  are 
cutting  edge.  Second,  it  continues  to  be  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
represent  the  Quechan  on  these  issues.  It  is  a sacred  trust,  and  we  feel 
blessed  to  participate  in  part  of  that  journey. 

Courtney  Ann  Coyle,  attorney  for  the  Quechan  Indian  Nation,  is  in  private 
practice  in  La  Holla,  California,  focusing  on  environmental  litigation  and 
tribal,  cultural,  and  natural  resource  landscape  protection.  To  read  the 
NAFTA  submissions  in  this  matter,  including  those  of  the  tribe,  visit  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  Web  site  at  www. state. gov/s/l/cl0986.htm. 

As  published  in  Human  Rights,  Spring  2006,  Vol.  33,  No.  2,  p.l. 
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California's  only  tribal  college  close  to  collapse 
August  22,  2006 

DAVIS,  California  (AP)  - On  a remote  stretch  of  land  where  stray  chickens 
outnumber  students,  California's  only  tribal  college  is  clinging  to  life 
against  seemingly  insurmountable  odds. 

D-Q  University  has  had  its  share  of  hard  times  since  it  was  founded  on 
the  outskirts  of  this  liberal  university  town  west  of  Sacramento  in  1971, 
during  the  peak  of  the  American  Indian  self-determination  movement.  Its 
turbulent  history  includes  land  disputes  with  the  neighboring  University 
of  California  at  Davis,  low  enrollment  and  a loss  of  federal  accreditation 
in  early  2005. 

But  even  its  most  ardent  supporters  acknowledge  that  the  school  has  now 
hit  an  all-time  low. 

In  Dune,  the  board  dismissed  the  university's  interim  president.  Art 


Apodaca,  accusing  him  of  squandering  the  school's  few  remaining  assets.  It 
also  rejected  his  proposal  to  boost  enrollment  by  dividing  D-Q  into  an 
Indian-only  school  and  a separate,  non-Indian  one. 

With  the  remaining  six  students  drifting  away  and  no  money  for  even  a 
working  telephone  line,  a handful  of  board  members  and  community 
volunteers  are  desperately  searching  for  a way  to  keep  the  school  and  its 
mission  alive. 

"Every  day  it's  a new  crisis,"  said  Susan  Reece,  a former  board  member. 
"Every  day  there's  a new  group  of  bills  and  new  debts  we  didn't  know 
about . " 

In  early  August,  the  six-member  board  decided  to  abandon  its  efforts  to 
keep  students  on  campus  for  the  fall  semester.  Instead,  it  will  try  to 
attract  revenue  by  renting  space  for  workshops  and  conferences. 

Reece  said  her  biggest  fear  is  that  D-Q  will  lose  its  600  acres  to  the 
federal  government  if  it  is  found  to  be  violating  its  federal  property 
deed,  which  stipulates  that  the  land  must  be  maintained  as  an  educational 
institution . 

The  demise  of  D-Q  University  would  deal  a heavy  blow  to  the  tribal 
college  movement,  supporters  say.  D-Q  stands  for  Deganawidah-Quetzalcoatl, 
two  iconic  native  leaders. 

The  school  was  one  of  the  six  original  tribal  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  all  founded  between  1968  and  1972.  Nationwide,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Education  recognizes  34  tribal  colleges,  most  of  which  are  two-year 
schools . 

The  programs  range  in  size  from  several  hundred  students  to  several 
thousand,  serving  about  30,000  total  students  nationwide  each  year, 
according  to  Department  of  Education  estimates.  They  offer  two-year 
associate  degrees,  and  some  provide  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  and 
vocational  certificate  programs. 

Indian  students  "were  failing  miserably  in  mainstream  institutions 
before  the  tribal  college  movement  came  around,"  said  Gerald  Gipp, 
executive  director  of  the  Virginia-based  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium. 

While  many  of  the  current  colleges  are  thriving,  he  said  they  have  faced 
their  share  of  hardships.  For  example,  the  schools  receive  about  $4,400 
per  student  from  the  federal  government  --  far  less  than  their  average 
annual  expenses  require. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  schools  are  geographically  isolated  and  have  to 
provide  basic  coursework  to  students  who  arrive  with  a sub-par  high  school 
education . 

D-Q's  turbulent  history  was  preceded  by  a dramatic  birth.  In  1971,  two 
California-based  American  Indian  scholars  applied  for  control  of  the  land, 
a former  Army  communications  center. 

After  it  was  learned  that  the  federal  government  intended  to  award  the 
land  to  UC  Davis  instead,  a group  of  Indian  and  Hispanic  activists  jumped 
the  barbed  wire  fence  and  refused  to  leave.  UC  Davis  withdrew  its 
application,  and  the  government  gave  in  to  the  activists'  demand  that  the 
area  be  made  a college  for  indigenous  people. 

In  January  2005,  D-Q's  accreditation  was  revoked,  stripping  the  school 
of  its  ability  to  grant  degrees  or  offer  course  credits  that  students 
could  transfer  to  other  institutions. 

Stable  leadership  and  support  from  a tribal  government  and  the 
surrounding  community  are  crucial  to  a tribal  college's  success,  Gipp  said. 
But  he  added  that  ultimately,  D-Q  and  other  struggling  schools  must  figure 
out  their  own  solutions. 

"What  does  it  take  to  develop  a viable  institution?"  he  asked.  "We 
haven't  really  answered  that  question  at  this  point." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Reservation  schools  look  at  creative  funding  possibilities 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
August  22,  2006 

Without  grant  writer  Gary  Hopkins,  Lame  Deer  School  District  would  lose 
almost  one-third  of  its  teachers. 

"Thirty  percent  of  our  staff  is  hired  with  money  we  go  out  and  find," 
said  Gary  Scott,  school  superintendent  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  "We  would  lose  30  people  if  we  didn't  have  the  ability  to  go 
out  and  find  money." 

When  employees  identify  a need  at  the  school,  where  most  of  the  600 
students  are  American  Indian,  Hopkins  goes  to  work  to  meet  it,  he  said. 

"I  think  there  is  a lot  of  money  out  there.  You  just  have  to  go  out  and 
find  it.  Our  whole  staff  is  oriented  that  way,"  Scott  said. 

Grants  are  one  of  the  ways  officials  are  able  to  keep  schools  on  or  near 
Montana  Indian  reservations  afloat.  Most  of  these  school  districts  contain 
little  taxable  land  and  a lot  of  poor  families.  Educating  children  raised 
in  poverty  can  be  an  expensive  enterprise.  They  enter  the  school  system 
behind,  and  it  takes  intense  efforts  to  meet  the  national  goal  of  getting 
each  child  up  to  grade  level  by  third  grade.  It  means  more  teachers, 
smaller  class  sizes  and  costly  educational  programs. 

Most  schools  in  Indian  Country  spend  more  per  student  than  other  Montana 
schools  and  are  not  bound  by  state-established  budget  authorities  that  can 
limit  the  amount  a district  can  spend. 

Montana  allocates  money  to  schools  based  on  the  number  of  students. 
Enrollment  numbers  are  used  to  establish  budget  authority  for  each 
district,  and  state  tax  dollars  cover  80  percent  of  a district's  general 
fund  budget  - each  school's  minimum  budget.  If  a district  wants  to  use 
more  than  the  minimum,  trustees  must  put  a levy  before  the  voters.  They 
can  ask  up  to  the  additional  20  percent  that  would  bring  funding  up  to 
maximum  budget  authority. 

"We  don't  go  to  that  vote,"  said  Ivan  Small,  superintendent  of  Poplar 
schools  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation.  "We  make  up  the  difference  with 
impact  money." 

In  fact,  federal  money  can  more  than  make  up  the  difference.  In  some 
school  districts,  federal  impact  aid  nearly  equals  the  state  contribution. 

Impact  aid  is  based  on  the  number  of  students  who  live  on  tax-exempt 
lands,  not  on  the  number  of  Indian  students.  Small  explained. 

Somewhere  between  45  and  50  percent  of  the  Poplar  district's  budget 
comes  from  federal  impact  aid.  At  Lame  Deer,  it's  about  50-50. 

"Not  all  kids  live  on  Indian  trust  land,"  he  said.  "If  an  Indian  student 
lives  on  taxable  property,  I don't  get  a dime  for  that  kid.  But  if  a non- 
Indian  kid  lives  on  trust  lands  with  parents  who  are  employed  by  the 
government,  we  get  money  for  that  kid." 

The  formula  for  impact  aid  also  increases  with  the  concentration  of 
students  on  federal  lands,  he  said.  About  80  percent  of  his  students  live 
on  trust  lands,  he  said,  so  his  district  will  get  more  per  student  than 
schools  with  a smaller  percentage  of  impact  students. 

In  Montana,  75  school  districts  will  receive  a total  of  about  $42 
million  in  impact  aid  this  year,  said  Madalyn  Quinlan,  chief  of  staff  at 
Montana's  Office  of  Public  Instruction  in  Helena.  Many  are  Indian  Country 
schools,  but  districts  serving  children  from  military  bases  and  some 
Forest  Service  lands  also  receive  impact  funds,  she  said.  Most  districts 
use  the  money  for  operations  and  maintenance,  she  said. 

"The  average  expenditure  per  student  is  fairly  high,"  she  said. 

"If  you  look  at  our  schools,  we  spend  a good  sum,"  Small  agreed.  "But  to 
give  these  kids  a chance  to  catch  up,  we  need  it." 

Paul  Huber,  superintendent  at  Wolf  Point  schools  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation,  said  it  really  isn't  that  Indian  Country  schools  spend  a lot 


pen  student,  it's  that  per-student  spending  in  Montana  schools  generally 
is  so  low. 

"It  sounds  like  we  have  a lot  of  money  compared  to  other  Montana  schools 
and  maybe  we  do.  But  we're  just  at  the  national  average  of  spending  per 
student/'  he  said. 

Often  the  combination  of  state  and  impact  money  isn't  enough  to  meet 
educational  challenges  faced  by  Indian  Country  schools. 

At  Wolf  Point , state  money  covers  $2.6  million  of  its  proposed 
elementary  $4.9  million  elementary  budget.  The  district  is  anticipating  $1 
5 million  in  impact  aid.  To  make  up  the  $800,000  shortfall,  the  district 
will  be  digging  into  a stash  of  impact  money  socked  away  in  the  1980s  and 
early  1990s  to  build  a new  elementary  school. 

"There  was  a large  chunk  of  money  in  the  bank  at  one  time,"  Huber  said. 

But  increasing  costs  during  the  last  several  years  have  forced  the 
district  to  dig  into  the  stash  for  millions  of  dollars.  A new  school  is  no 
closer  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

"One  of  these  days  that  money  is  going  to  run  out,"  he  said.  "Three  more 
years  and  that  impact  money  will  be  gone.  I don't  know  what  we'll  do  then. 

Schools  in  poverty  areas,  which  includes  Montana  schools  in  Indian 
Country,  are  also  eligible  for  other  funding  programs  aimed  at  giving  low- 
income  students  the  extra  help  they  often  need. 

Drop  Out  Prevention  grants  are  funding  programs  for  at-risk  students  in 
Poplar,  Heart  Butte  and  Box  Elder.  Many  reservation  schools  qualify  for 
federal  Reading  First  funds  that  are  distributed  to  schools  with  high 
numbers  or  percentages  of  elementary  students  reading  below  grade  level. 

Federal  funds  through  Title  1 programs  represent  the  biggest  chunk  of 
federal  aid,  Quinlan  said.  Eligible  schools  will  share  between  $45  and  $50 
million  in  Title  1 money  this  year,  she  said.  Title  1 allocations  are 
based  on  the  number  of  students  in  each  school  eligible  for  free  or 
reduced-cost  school  lunch  programs. 

"Free  and  reduced  lunch  is  a heavy  indicator  of  at-risk  students,"  Small 
said.  At  his  schools  in  Poplar,  85  percent  of  the  student  body  qualifies 
for  those  lunch  programs. 

At  Lame  Deer,  Title  1 brings  in  a combined  high  school-elementary 
allocation  of  more  than  $689,000  of  the  $7  million  in  revenue  that  came  in 
for  the  year. 

The  budget  sounds  big,  said  Scott,  the  superintendent,  but  it's  eaten  up 
quickly  in  his  remote  and  isolated  community.  The  district  has  31  housing 
units  that  it  must  maintain;  to  attract  staff,  the  district  has  to  be  able 
to  offer  them  a place  to  live,  he  explained.  Maintenance  of  the  schools  is 
expensive,  too.  The  buildings  are  in  use  constantly  by  the  community  as 
well  as  the  district,  he  said. 

Capital  improvements  can  pose  special  problems,  especially  when  there  is 
little  taxable  land  and  voters  are  reluctant  to  approve  costly  mill  levies 

For  Wolf  Point,  where  part  of  one  of  its  elementary  schools  is  100  years 
old  and  another  is  much  too  small,  the  situation  is  especially  frustrating 
Because  the  district  has  hoarded  impact  money  to  use  for  operating 
expenses,  it  has  too  much  money  in  the  bank  to  qualify  for  federal 
construction  grants  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  that  have  built, 
repaired  or  expanded  many  Indian  Country  schools  in  Montana. 

"Here's  the  next  gotcha,"  Huber  said.  "Even  if  the  voters  said  yes  to  a 
mill  levy,  we  don't  have  the  bonding  capacity  to  build  a new  school." 

To  get  on  the  list  for  impact  construction  money,  at  least  50  percent  of 
a district's  students  must  qualify  as  "federally  connected."  American 
Indian  students  living  on  trust  lands  are  considered  federally  connected. 
Funds  are  usually  allocated  based  on  need  and  availability. 

When  Lame  Deer  needed  a new  high  school  after  a student-set  fire  ruined 
its  old  facility,  the  district  obtained  a grant  from  the  federal  impact 
construction  program  to  rebuild. 

"A  mill  levy  would  have  bankrupted  everybody  on  the  reservation,"  Scott 
said . 

Last  year.  Lame  Deer  got  a $687,632  impact  grant  for  its  junior  high 
school  to  remove  black  mold  and  add  classroom  space. 

Other  recent  grants  went  to  Plenty  Coups  at  Pryor  for  emergency  repairs 
to  structural,  mechanical  and  electrical  systems,  $901,200;  Wyola 


Elementary  to  replace  a modular  structure  with  a classroom  addition, 
repair  the  septic  system,  replace  the  boiler  and  remove  asbestos  tiles, 
$492,382;  and  to  Lodge  Grass  to  replace  a roof  and  repair  the  foundation 
of  the  school,  $1.3  million. 
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Healthcare  and  the  urban  Indian 
Study  reveals  disturbing  disparities 
Native  American  Times 
August  23,  2006 

Editor's  Note:  A group  of  medical  professionals  employed  statistics  from 
the  census  bureau  to  examine  health  disparities  that  exist  among  Natives 
living  in  urban  locales  such  as  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City. This  is  an  edited 
version  of  their  final  report.  The  authors  are:  Mei  L.  Castor,  MD,  MPH, 
Michael  S.  Smyser,  MPH,  Maile  M.  Taualii,  MPH,  Alice  N.  Park,  MPH,  Shelley 
A.  Lawson,  MPA,  and  Ralph  A.  Forquera,  MPH. 

Despite  their  increasing  numbers,  little  is  known  about  the  health  of 
American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  living  in  urban  areas.  We  examined  the 
health  status  of  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  populations  served  by  34 
federally  funded  urban  Indian  health  organizations. 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  have 
increasingly  relocated  from  rural  and  reservation  communities  to  the  urban 
centers  of  the  United  States.  Census  data  show  that  6-percent  of  American 
Indians/Alaska  Natives  resided  in  these  areas  in  2000,  up  from  38%  in  1970. 

Although  urban  living  offers  more  of  certain  opportunities,  the 
departure  of  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  from  reservations  has 
typically  resulted  in  a loss  of  access  to  health  care,  historically 
provided  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS).  To  provide  health  care  for 
the  increasingly  urban  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  (AIAN)  population, 
the  IHS  awards  contracts  and  grants  to  34  nonprofit  agencies  located  in 
major  metropolitan  areas  across  the  United  States.  These  agencies, 
referred  to  as  urban  Indian  health  organizations  (UIHOs),  exist  largely  in 
cities  designated  in  the  past  as  AIAN  relocation  sites  by  the  federal 
government . 

Despite  the  increasing  numbers  of  urban  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives, 
little  is  known  about  their  health.  It  is  difficult  to  identify  and  target 
this  group  because  of  the  geographic  dispersal  and  small  numbers  of  urban 
American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  relative  to  the  general  population  of  the 
United  States.  Also,  unlike  reservation  populations,  the  urban  AIAN 
population  comprises  multiple  tribal  groups  with  diverse  ethnic,  cultural, 
and  social  characteristics.  Political  diversity  exists  between  tribes  that 
may  or  may  not  be  recognized  by  the  federal  government  or  state 
governments.  Moreover,  degrees  of  urban  acculturation  vary,  and  movement 
around  urban  centers  may  be  high  as  a result  of  feelings  of  social  and 
cultural  isolation  associated  with  nonreservation  living. 

Finally,  in  some  regions  of  the  country,  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives 
are  misclassified  on  vital  statistics  records.  Such  errors  result  in 
consistent  underestimation  of  AIAN  rates  of  infant  mortality,  injuries, 
cancer,  and  overall  mortality;  some  rates  are  as  much  as  47%  higher  after 
correction  for  miscoding.  Studies  also  indicate  a greater  likelihood  of 
racial  misclassification  when  American  Indians/  Alaska  Natives  die  in 
urban  settings.  A few  studies  have  addressed  the  health  status  of  urban 
American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  but  only  on  a local  or  regional  basis. 

One  population-based  investigation  compared  urban  American 


Indians/Alaska  Natives  with  other  urban  racial  groups  residing  in  a 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington  State.  Disparities  were  found  between 
urban  American  Indians/  Alaska  Natives  and  urban  Whites  in  rates  of  low 
birth  weight,  risk  factors  for  poor  birth  outcomes,  communicable  diseases, 
and  mortality  among  nonelderly  individuals,  injuries,  and  alcohol-related 
deaths.  The  results  of  studies  have  confirmed  the  disparities  found 
between  these  two  urban  groups. 

There  is  also  little  information  available  on  the  urban  AIAN  population 
targeted  by  the  34  federally  funded  UIHOs.  Such  information  is  necessary 
for  these  organizations  to  allocate  their  resources  effectively,  customize 
health  care  services,  implement  program  evaluations,  and  launch  policy 
initiatives.  As  a group,  UIHOs  have  minimal  technological  infrastructure 
with  no  shared  standardized  data  system  that  can  be  used  to  provide  a 
collective  description  of  their  target  populations. 

Our  primary  goal  was  to  assess  the  health  status  of  the  urban  AIAN 
population  served  by  UIHOs. 

RESULTS: 

In  the  2000  census,  of  approximately  4.1  million  Americans  who  reported 
AIAN  heritage  (alone  or  mixed  race),  60%  (2.5  million)  reported  AIAN 
heritage  alone.  Sixty-one  percent  (1.5  million)  of  the  AIAN-alone  group 
lived  in  urban  areas,  and  34%  (500000)  of  these  urban  residents  lived  in 
counties  served  by  UIHOs.  The  number  of  American  Indians/  Alaska  Natives 
living  in  different  UIHO  service  areas  ranged  from  700  to  77000. 

According  to  1999  figures,  approximately  25%  of  American  Indians/Alaska 
Natives  living  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide  were  members  of 
households  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  a percentage  roughly 
twice  that  of  the  corresponding  general  populations.  Analyses  conducted  by 
age  group  showed  that  the  highest  poverty  rates  were  those  among  AIAN 
children  (30%-32%).  The  percentages  of  American  Indians/  Alaska  Natives 
with  a 4-year  college  degree,  both  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide, 
were  less  than  half  the  percentages  found  for  the  corresponding  general 
populations;  similar  disparities  were  observed  in  unemployment  rates.  In 
addition,  the  percentages  of  AIAN  children  living  in  UIHO  service  areas 
and  nationwide  who  were  members  of  single  parent  families  were 
substantially  higher  than  those  of  the  corresponding  general  populations. 

Nearly  1 in  4 American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  living  in  UIHO  service 
areas  and  nationwide  had  a disability  (defined  in  this  study  as  a long- 
lasting  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  condition  making  it  difficult  for 
one  to  engage  in  activities  such  as  walking,  climbing  stairs,  dressing, 
bathing,  learning,  and  remembering) , compared  with  1 in  5 members  of  the 
corresponding  general  populations.  In  all  but  1 UIHO  service  area,  the 
percentage  of  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  who  were  disabled  exceeded 
the  percentage  observed  in  the  general  population. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Between  1991  and  2000,  of  approximately  400000  AIAN  infants  born 
nationwide,  roughly  20%  were  born  in  UIHO  service  areas.  Whereas  the 
nationwide  AIAN  birth  rate  during  this  period  was  similar  to  the  general 
population  rate  (15.5  and  14.8  per  1000,  respectively),  the  birth  rate 
among  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  living  in  UIHO  service  areas  was 
approximately  one  quarter  lower  than  that  in  the  general  population  (12.8 
and  16.5  per  1000,  respectively). 

The  percentages  of  AIAN  infants  with  low  birth  weights  born  to  mothers 
living  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide  were  significantly  lower  than 
the  percentages  for  all  mothers  combined  (i.e.,  the  general  populations) 
in  these  areas.  Patterns  of  disparities  varied  between  UIHO  service  areas. 
Over  time,  from  1991  to  2000,  low  birth  weight  rates  significantly 
increased  in  all  populations  with  the  exception  of  American  Indians/Alaska 
Natives  living  in  UIHO  service  areas.  Rates  of  premature  births  among  AIAN 
mothers  living  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide  were  higher  than  rates 
among  all  mothers  combined  in  these  areas. 

Analyses  of  risk  factors  for  poor  birth  outcomes  revealed  significant 
disparities  between  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  and  the  general 
population  in  birth  rates  among  mothers  who  were  teenagers,  who  were 


unmarried,  who  received  late  or  no  prenatal  care,  and  who  smoked  or 
consumed  alcohol  during  their  pregnancy.  Birth  rates  among  teenage  AIAN 
mothers  living  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide  were  80%  higher  than 
rates  among  all  teenage  mothers  combined.  Over  time,  birth  rates  among 
teenage  mothers  significantly  decreased  in  all  populations  with  the 
exception  of  the  UIHO  AIAN  population. 

Mortality  Statistics 

Unmarried  status  was  associated  with  70%  of  the  AIAN  infant  deaths  in 
UIHO  service  areas  and  65%  nationwide. 

Other  associated  factors  included  maternal  smoking,  teenage  motherhood, 
late  or  no  prenatal  care,  and  maternal  alcohol  consumption,  the  last  of 
which  was  3 to  4 times  more  common  among  AIAN  mothers  living  in  UIHO 
service  areas  and  nationwide  than  among  all  mothers  combined  in  these 
areas . 

From  1995  to  2000,  AIAN  infant  mortality  rates  in  UIHO  service  areas  and 
nationwide  were  higher  than  rates  for  the  corresponding  general 
populations..  Over  time,  infant  mortality  rates  significantly  decreased  in 
the  general  populations  living  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide; 
however,  no  such  trends  were  observed  in  the  AIAN  population.  From  1995  to 
2000,  sudden  infant  death  syndrome  (SIDS)  was  the  leading  cause  of  AIAN 
infant  mortality  in  UIHO  service  areas.  The  SIDS  rates  among  American 
Indians/  Alaska  Natives  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide  were  at  least 
twice  the  rates  observed  in  the  corresponding  general  populations.  Over 
time,  SIDS  rates  significantly  decreased  in  all  populations  with  the 
exception  of  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  living  in  UIHO  service  areas. 

Of  approximately  100000  AIAN  deaths  reported  nationwide  from  1990  to 
1999,  roughly  20%  occurred  among  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  living  in 
UIHO  service  areas.  The  mortality  rate  in  the  UIHO  AIAN  population  was 
substantially  lower  than  that  in  the  nationwide  AIAN  population  (574  and 
769  per  100000,  respectively).  Also,  the  UIHO  AIAN  mortality  rate  was 
lower  than  the  rates  observed  in  the  general  population  living  in  the  UIHO 
service  areas  (884  per  100000)  and  the  overall  US  general  population  (902 
per  100000).  From  1990  to  1999,  mortality  decreased  significantly  in  all 
of  the  populations  examined  with  the  exception  of  the  nationwide  AIAN 
population,  in  which  there  was  a significant  increase.  UIHO  AIAN  mortality 
rates  ranged  from  120  to  1388  per  100000. 

Heart  disease  was  the  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  AIAN  and  general 
populations.  As  was  the  case  with  overall  mortality,  heart  disease 
mortality  rates  were  substantially  lower  among  American  Indians/Alaska 
Natives  living  in  UIHO  service  areas  than  in  the  nationwide  AIAN 
population  and  the  corresponding  general  populations.  From  1990  to  1999, 
heart  disease  mortality  rates  decreased  significantly  in  all  populations. 
UIHO  AIAN  rates  ranged  from  46  to  385  per  100000. 

Cancer  was  the  second  leading  cause  of  death  among  American 
Indians/Alaska  Natives  living  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide.  Rates 
of  mortality  attributable  to  unintentional  injuries,  chronic  liver 
disease/cirrhosis,  diabetes,  and  alcohol  use  among  American  Indians/Alaska 
Natives,  both  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide,  surpassed  those  of  the 
corresponding  general  populations.  From  1990  to  1999,  unintentional  injury 
mortality  rates  decreased  significantly  in  all  of  the  populations  assessed 
with  the  exception  of  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  living  in  UIHO 
services  areas;  UIHO  AIAN  rates  ranged  from  6 to  140  per  100000.  From  1990 
to  1999,  chronic  liver  disease  mortality  rates  decreased  significantly  in 
the  general  population;  however,  no  such  trends  were  observed  among 
American  Indians/Alaska  Natives. 

From  1990  to  1999,  diabetes  mortality  increased  significantly  in  all 
populations;  UIHO  AIAN  rates  ranged  from  4 to  105  per  100000.  Finally, 
from  1990  to  1999,  mortality  rates  related  to  alcohol  consumption 
decreased  significantly  in  all  populations;  UIHO  AIAN  rates  ranged  from  3 
to  71  per  100000. 

Health  Disparities 

The  present  findings  reveal  striking  health  disparities  between  the  AIAN 
and  general  populations  both  in  UIHO  service  areas  and  nationwide;  it  is 


likely  that  disparities  in  socioeconomic  status  contribute  to  many  of  the 
other  disparities  identified.  American  Indians/  Alaska  Natives  were 
approximately  twice  as  likely  as  the  general  populations  of  these  areas  to 
be  poor,  to  be  unemployed,  and  to  not  have  a college  degree.  Similar 
differences  were  observed  in  births  among  mothers  who  received  late  or  no 
prenatal  care  or  consumed  alcohol  and  in  mortality  attributed  to  SIDS, 
chronic  liver  disease,  and  alcohol  consumption. 

Most  striking  was  the  alcohol  consumption  rate  among  AIAN  mothers,  which 
was  as  much  as  3 to  4 times  that  of  all  mothers  combined.  The  disparities 
observed  in  maternal  and  child  health  were  consistent  with  the  results  of 
previous  studies. 

The  percentages  of  AIAN  infants  born  in  UIHO  service  areas 
proportionally  mirrored  the  percentages  of  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives 
living  in  these  areas.  It  is  not  clear  why  UIHO  AIAN  birth  rates  were 
lower  than  those  observed  in  the  general  populations  assessed.  This  result 
contrasted  with  UIHO  AIAN  infant  mortality  rates,  which  exceeded  those  of 
the  general  populations.  A possible  reason  for  the  lower  UIHO  AIAN  birth 
rates  is  increased  mobility  among  the  maternal  UIHO  AIAN  population  that 
results  in  deliveries  taking  place  outside  of  UIHO  service  areas.  Further 
clarification  is  needed  on  this  issue. 

Although  the  findings  just  described  may  suggest  improved  health  among 
American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  living  in  UIHO  service  areas,  the 
differences  seen  between  urban  and  nationwide  AIAN  rates  were  not  mirrored 
by  the  differences  seen  between  urban  and  nationwide  general  population 
rates.  An  explanation  for  the  lower  UIHO  AIAN  mortality  rates  is  movement 
among  American  Indians/  Alaska  Natives  to  locations  outside  of  UIHO 
service  areas.  The  extreme  variability  in  rates  between  UIHO  service  areas, 
however,  suggests  racial  misclassification  errors;  such  errors  occur  more 
frequently  in  urban  settings  and  on  death  certificates. 

Limitations 

As  mentioned,  our  goal  was  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  health 
status  of  the  urban  AIAN  population  residing  in  UIHO  service  areas. 

However,  66%  of  urban  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  do  not  live  in  these 
areas.  Although  exclusion  of  this  group  may  affect  the  some  of  our 
findings,  there  are  several  points  to  consider.  For  example,  the  indicator 
rates  and  degrees  of  disparity  observed  among  American  Indians/Alaska 
Natives  residing  in  UIHO  service  areas  largely  mirrored  those  in  the 
nationwide  AIAN  population,  suggesting  that  the  former  was  a reasonable 
proxy  for  the  urban  population  not  included  in  our  analyses.  Also,  given 
that  our  results  indicate  the  presence  of  significant  disparities  between 
American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  and  the  general  populations  living  in  UIHO 
service  areas,  UIHOs  can  use  our  data  to  better  serve  these  urban 
populations . 

Our  findings  show  that  urban  American  Indians/Alaska  Natives  are  faced 
with  an  ongoing  health  crisis.  We  found  significant  health  disparities 
between  the  AIAN  population  and  the  general  population  both  in  urban  areas 
and  nationwide.  Partnerships  between  tribal,  federal,  state,  and  local 
public  health  institutions  should  be  pursued  to  successfully  assess, 
address,  and  eliminate  these  disparities. 
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The  politics  of  distraction 

Mary  Olson,  DFL  candidate  for  State  Senate  District  4 


The  Pilot-Independent 
August  22nd,  2006 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  see  anyone  in  politics  attempt  to  use 
racially  divisive  issues  for  what  that  person  believes  will  be  a political 
advantage.  How  else  does  one  explain  the  timing  of  a threatened  challenge 
to  the  Red  Lake  Nation's  long  recognized  sovereignty  over  their  homeland 
and  waters? 

While  I am  an  attorney,  I am  not  an  expert  in  Indian  law,  nor  do  I claim 
to  be  an  expert  on  the  history  of  how  the  Red  Lake  Nation  retained 
sovereignty  over  its  tribal  lands  and  waters.  What  I do  know  is  that  in 
recent  years,  repeated  attempts  by  states  to  challenge  treaties  between 
the  Federal  government  and  tribal  governments  have  resulted  in  a waste  of 
taxpayers'  money  and  other  limited  legislative  resources.  Federal  courts 
continue  to  remind  states  that  we  are  a nation  of  laws  - laws  going  all 
the  way  back  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  - that  protect  the  constitutional 
and  contract  rights  of  the  tribes  involved  in  these  types  of  disputes. 
Wouldn't  we  all  expect  our  contract  and  constitutional  rights  to  be  upheld 
by  these  same  courts,  if  it  were  our  rights  being  challenged? 

In  my  opinion,  the  politicians  and  others  who  intend  to  get  voting 
mileage  from  this  issue  already  know  their  argument  lacks  legal  merit,  so 
their  only  recourse  is  to  try  and  rally  their  cause  by  playing  on  peoples' 
emotions.  What's  really  disturbing  is  that  they  appear  to  believe  the 
people  from  our  area  are  so  easily  manipulated  that  we  will  latch  onto 
whatever  distractions  are  thrown  our  way,  and  simply  vote  along  racial 
lines . 

Why  do  these  politicians  think  they  need  to  distract  us  with  racist 
arguments?  Perhaps  because  people  in  our  area  are  suffering  from  out-of- 
control gas  prices  (with  no  relief  in  sight  from  investment  in  alternative 
energy  sources),  out-of-control  health  care  costs  (with  a promise  of  more 
to  come  in  the  form  of  higher  deductibles  and  premiums),  out-of -control 
property  taxes  (regardless  of  ability  to  pay),  out-of-control  college 
tuition  ...  and  the  list  goes  on.  These  politicians  believe  that  if  we  can 
find  other  scapegoats,  we  may  not  hold  them  accountable  for  the  policies 
that  have  lowered  the  standard  of  living  in  rural  Minnesota. 

I believe  the  majority  of  people  in  our  area  have  worked  hard  to 
overcome  a history  of  distrust  and  misunderstandings  between  Indian  and 
non-Indian  people.  We  know  that  our  entire  region  will  benefit  by  working 
together  to  promote  cooperation  and  communication  in  education,  law 
enforcement,  economic  development,  environmental  issues  and  the  fostering 
of  mutually  respectful  and  mutually  beneficial  government-to-government 
relations.  We  do  not  need  outsiders  coming  into  our  area  attempting  to 
undo  our  progress  for  their  perceived  political  gain. 

I'm  proud  of  the  people  in  the  greater  Bemidji  area  who  see  through  and 
reject  this  type  of  unhealthy,  racially  motivated  politics  and  who  work 
together  every  day  to  build  stronger  ties  between  Indian  and  non-Indian 
communities  throughout  our  region.  Mary  Olson,  DFL  candidate  for  State 
Senate  District  4 
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Tribe  zeroes  in  on  ethanol  plant 
By  KIM  SKORNOGOSKI 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
August  23,  2006 

The  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  Tuesday  secured  $20  million  in  tax  credits  - the 


potential  key  to  landing  private  investors  for  a proposed  $100  million 
ethanol  plant  near  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation. 

Neal  Rosette,  the  National  Tribal  Development  Association's  CEO,  said 
the  tribe  is  weeks  away  from  inking  a deal  with  a major  international 
investor . 

Construction  could  begin  in  spring  2007,  with  the  plant  going  online  a 
year  later. 

The  plant  would  be  capable  of  producing  40  million  gallons  of  ethanol  a 
year  - enough  to  satisfy  the  requirement  made  by  the  2005  Legislature  to 
blend  most  gasoline  with  10  percent  ethanol. 

The  project  also  will  be  a boon  for  the  tribe,  creating  about  200 
construction  jobs  and  another  43  to  man  it. 

But  an  even  bigger  economic  benefit  will  be  the  $45  million  of  wheat  it 
would  buy  from  Hi-Line  farmers  every  year.  And  rather  than  having  to  ship 
wheat  out  of  Montana,  farmers  within  100  miles  of  Box  Elder  will  have  a 
local  market. 

"What  we're  creating  here  will  have  a sustainable  impact  on  the  area 
economy,"  Tribal  Vice  Chairman  Bruce  Sun  Child  said. 

The  plant  will  produce  three  products  from  the  wheat  stock,  wheat  gluten 
- which  is  used  in  products  such  as  pizza  dough  - ethanol  and  animal  feed. 

Cargill,  an  international  provider  of  food,  agriculture  and  risk 
management  products,  will  be  marketing  all  of  the  gluten  and  ethanol. 

The  tribe  has  been  working  out  the  details  of  the  plant  for  the  last  23 
months . 

Tuesday,  Rural  Development  Partners,  an  Iowa  company  that  focuses  on 
rural  investment  projects,  authorized  the  allocation  of  $20  million  in  tax 
credits  through  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

Sen.  Max  Baucus  pushed  for  the  creation  of  the  "new  market  tax  credits," 
which  are  aimed  at  Native  American  reservations,  poor  rural  areas  and 
inner  cities. 

In  return  for  investing  in  the  ethanol  plant,  backers  will  get  a 39 
percent  tax  credit  spread  out  over  seven  years. 

"This  is  a very  significant  incentive  to  invest  in  low-income 
communities,"  said  Rural  Development  Partners  consultant  Steve  Baker,  who 
has  been  working  with  the  tribe  on  the  project. 

The  money  should  be  finalized  when  the  next  fiscal  year's  budget  passes 
Congress . 

With  investors  already  on  line.  Rosette  expects  the  tax  incentive  to 
kick-start  construction. 

The  Chippewa-Cree  Tribe  will  own  51  percent  of  the  plant,  which  would  be 
located  on  a 160-acre  industrial  park  six  miles  north  of  Box  Elder. 

The  project  is  one  of  several  economic  developments  the  tribe  is  working 
on . 

In  May,  it  broke  ground  on  a 27,000-square-foot  casino  that  will  employ 
80  people.  Future  plans  call  for  the  addition  of  a hotel  and  water  park. 

A tribal  construction  company  was  created  and  has  been  working  to 
improve  inf rastructure,  including  water  pipelines  that  will  receive  water 
from  a $267  million  treatment  plant  at  Lake  Elwell. 

And  plans  are  underway  to  start  a tribal  natural  gas  company. 

"We  have  a lot  of  different  projects  on  our  plate  right  now,"  Tribal 
Chairman  Dohn  "Chance"  Houle  said.  "(The  ethanol  plant)  was  our  first 
priority . 

"From  the  beginning  we  have  had  the  support  from  the  surrounding 
communities  - Big  Sandy,  Chester,  Havre.  This  is  not  only  a big  project 
for  the  tribe,  but  for  northcentral  Montana  and  the  rest  of  Montana  as 
well, " he  added . 

Reach  Tribune  Staff  Writer  Kim  Skornogoski  at  791-6574, 

800-438-6600  or  kskornog@greatfal.gannett.com. 
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Report:  The  best  colleges  for  Native  students  are  in  Oklahoma 

NSU  gives  out  the  most  degrees,  Oklahoma  State  University  ranks  second 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

August  23,  2006 

When  it  comes  to  earning  a college  degree.  Native  students  should 
consider  furthering  their  education  in  Oklahoma,  a report  reveals. 

The  figures,  quantified  by  a national  magazine  dedicated  to  improving 
diversity  in  the  classroom  and  workplace,  show  that  a trio  of  schools  in 
the  state  round  out  the  top  three  in  awarding  degrees  to  American  Indians. 

Northeastern  State  University  in  Tahlequah  gave  out  328  degrees,  a 
decrease  of  eight-percent  since  the  previous  list  was  released.  NSU's 
lofty  numbers  are  perhaps  not  surprising  considering  the  school  has  long 
boasted  the  largest  enrollment  of  Native  American  students  of  any  public 
institution  of  higher  education.  The  school  was  founded  in  1846  and  was 
originally  called  the  Cherokee  National  Female  Seminary. 

Oklahoma  State  University  sits  in  second  place  on  the  list,  awarding  297 
degrees-an  increase  of  ten-percent  from  last  time-while  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  placed  third.  OU  handed  out  251  degrees,  a jump  of  eight-percent. 

Southeastern  Oklahoma  State  University  in  Durant  bestowed  160  degrees  on 
Native  Americans,  good  enough  for  sixth  on  the  list. 

Other  Oklahoma  colleges  appearing  on  the  chart  are  East  Central 
University  in  Ada,  placing  tenth  on  the  list  with  93  degrees,  and  the 
University  of  Central  Oklahoma  in  Edmond,  ranked  eleventh  after  awarding 
92. 

Southwestern  Oklahoma  State  University  in  Weatherford  is  tied  in 
fiftieth  place  with  two  other  schools.  University  of  Florida  and  Ohio 
State  University,  after  awarding  only  33  degrees  to  Native  Americans. 

Rogers  State  University  in  Claremore  comes  in  at  number  55  with  32 
degrees  and  Oklahoma  Wesleyan  University  is  number  65.  The  numbers  show 
the  Bartlesville-based  Christian  college  awarded  29  degrees.  Tied  with  OWU 
is  another  Oklahoma  institution  of  higher  education,  Cameron  University  in 
Lawton . 

The  two  Oklahoma  schools  appearing  the  furthest  down  in  the  rankings  are 
the  University  of  Tulsa  and  the  University  of  Science  and  Arts  of  Oklahoma 
in  Chickasha.  The  two  colleges  are  tied  at  number  81  after  awarding  24 
degrees.  TU's  numbers  are  actually  an  eight-percent  drop  from  the  previous 
year. 

The  figures  are  contained  in  the  magazine  "Diverse:  Issues  in  Higher 
Education"  and  represent  stats  from  the  2004-2005  academic  year.  They 
include  all  academic  disciplines. 

"The  quality  of  life  for  current  and  future  generations  of  all  people 
depends  on  the  ability  of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  confer  post- 
baccalaureate degrees  on  a diverse  array  of  competent,  ethical  and  caring 
individuals,"  said  Dr.  Victor  M.  H.  Borden,  one  of  the  officials  that 
tabulated  the  statistics. 

Borden  is  the  associate  vice  chancellor  at  Indiana  University/Purdue 
University  at  Indianapolis. 
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The  900-year  reunion 

Separated  by  distance,  united  by  language 
Sam  Lewin 
August  22,  2006 

A coalition  that  existed  a century  ago  will  be  replicated  in  a mid-sized 
Oklahoma  town  next  month. 

The  Shoshonean  Language  Reunion  takes  place  Sept.  25-27  at  the  Comanche 
Nation's  tribal  complex  in  Lawton. 

The  reunion  stems  from  the  Snake  Tribe,  a partnership  located  in  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Montana  and  made  up  of  "Shoshone,  Paiutes,  Utes  and 
Comanches,"  according  to  Comanche  historian  Reaves  Nahwooks  of  Indiahoma, 
OK. 

Nahwooks  tells  the  Native  American  Times  that  he  became  interested  in 
the  Snakes  while  living  at  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  in  Idaho 
during  the  1960s  and  seeing  how  close  his  Comanche  language  is  to  the 
dialect  spoken  by  the  Shoshone  of  the  region.  Years  of  research  led 
Nahwooks  to  continually  contemplate  one  tantalizing  mystery:  Why  did  the 
Snakes  split? 

Various  theories  abound  and  many  are  passed  off  as  fact.  One  idea  is 
that  the  groups  separated  because  of  a "fight  over  meat  or  a fight  between 
kids  where  one  was  killed  while  they  were  playing,  so  the  families  left," 
Nahwooks  said.  But  he  discounts  that  theory,  saying  that  the  tribes 
involved  "don't  forget,  and  they  hold  grudges.  There  would  be  some  very 
prevalent  stories  [about  the  feud]  still  around." 

Another  thought,  which  Nahwooks  give  more  credence,  is  that  the 
Comanches  left  in  order  to  follow  the  buffalo,  moving  south  into  Mexico 
then  north  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  idea  for  a reunion  had  been  bandied  about  for  many  years  but  it 
wasn't  until  that  late  1990s  that  the  ball  really  got  rolling,  motivated 
primarily  by  the  fact  that  there  remained  a group  of  tribes  living  3000 
miles  apart  yet  speaking  the  same  language.  The  Comanches  today  number 
about  10,000,  with  roughly  half  living  in  Oklahoma.  Some  historians 
believe  the  tribe  may  have  once  numbered  20,000.  With  a dwindling 
membership,  the  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  past  apparently  became  even 
more  pressing. 

Another  factor  in  creating  an  annual  reunion  is  use  of  peyote,  which 
created  a "more  intense  reason  to  promote  communication,"  according  to  a 
write-up  in  the  Comanche  Nation  News  attributed  to  the  Reunion  Committee 
Staff.  Up  until  the  reunions  began,  "most  information  has  been  put 
together  by  non-Indian  anthropologists,  teachers,  explorers,  linguists, 
writers  and  others.  Though  this  is  a valuable  service,  it  does  not  include 
in-depth  information  about  tribal  customs  and  traditions,"  the  article 
states . 

The  reunion  places  a strong  emphasis  on  the  cultural,  Nahwooks  said, 
featuring  "storytelling,  singing  and  talking  about  the  cultures.  Every 
tribe  there  does  that." 

"Highlighted  in  every  reunion  was  the  hospitality  that  each  tribe 
extended  to  visitors,"  the  Comanche  Nation  News  article  relates.  "The 
histories  began  to  come  together  and  the  tribes  seemed  to  become 
comfortable  with  each  other." 

The  first  and  second  reunions  were  held  in  Fort  Hall,  with  the  Comanches 
hosting  the  third.  Subsequent  reunions  have  taken  place  in  Wyoming  and 
Nevada.  With  the  seventh  incarnation  returning  to  Oklahoma,  reunion 
organizers  are  seeking  to  pull  out  all  the  stops.  The  Comanche  newspaper 
account  is  accompanied  by  an  announcement  that  the  reunion  committee  is 
putting  out  bids  for  caterers. 

"We  are  one  people  in  language  and  tradition,  but  learn  more  customs  in 
food  and  practices  which  makes  us  more  knowledgeable  and  proud  to  be 
together,"  the  reunion  staff  says. 

You  can  contact  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Apaches  will  defy  mine  deal  that  threatens  sacred  lands 
Kathy  W.  Kitcheyan 
My  Turn 

August  28,  2006 

Editor's  note:  The  following  is  in  response  to  the  Thursday  editorial 
"Firm  hand  needed  to  guide  mining  deal/'  which  supported  efforts  in 
Congress  to  effect  a complex  land  exchange  to  enable  the  Resolution  Copper 
Co.  to  begin  site  preparation  for  a huge  underground  copper  mine  near 
Superior . 

Our  position  is  simple  and  straightforward.  For  the  Apaches,  this  area, 
which  includes  Oak  Flat  campground  and  Apache  Leap,  belongs  to  the  Gaan, 
who  are  our  sacred  Crowndancers . 

Since  time  immemorial,  we  have  found  refuge  there  and  gathered  precious 
medicinal  herbs  and  traditional  food  there. 

Our  goal  is  to  protect  these  sites  from  potential  ruin.  Once  they  are 
lost,  they  can  never  be  regained.  Our  people  will  not  sacrifice  our 
ancestors'  legacy  and  our  children's  future  for  the  political  expediency 
of  moving  legislation  forward  that  does  not  protect  these  sites. 

The  Republic's  editorial  stated  that  tribal  concerns  have  been 
"satisfactorily  addressed."  However,  this  is  simply  not  true.  The  fact  is 
that  SB  2466  does  not  contain  provisions  that  adequately  protect  our 
sacred  sites. 

For  example,  the  Oak  Flat  Campground  will  be  closed  after  two  years  due 
to  safety  concerns  associated  with  the  mining  process. 

Also,  while  the  conservation  easement  accommodates  the  town  of 
Superior's  concerns  over  its  scenic  view,  as  well  as  the  rock-climbing 
communities'  concern  over  its  continued  recreational  enjoyment  in  that 
area,  it  does  not  address  the  Apache  people's  cultural,  religious  and 
historical  concerns. 

When  Resolution  Copper  Co.  was  putting  together  this  land  exchange 
package  over  the  past  few  years,  it  reached  out  to  many  groups  to  discuss 
the  legislation  but  it  never  approached  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribal 
Council . 

Resolution  Copper  never  once  sat  down  with  the  council  to  discuss  the 
land  exchange,  and  instead,  chose  to  rely  on  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's 
representations  of  the  tribe's  views. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  trying  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
the  potential  impacts  of  the  proposed  mining  on  this  land,  including  the 
environmental  effects  and  the  impact  on  our  sacred  sites.  Resolution 
Copper  is  still  trying  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  impact  of  operations 
on  the  site. 

Resolution  Copper  has  indicated  it  is  not  sure  what  the  extent  of  the 
"crinkling"  on  the  surface  would  be  from  the  mining  but  that  it  would  be 
at  least  a mile  in  diameter. 

Also,  we  understand  that  it  is  still  trying  to  determine  what  the  impact 
of  the  mining  would  have  on  the  water  table  below  the  surface. 

In  order  to  bypass  objections  to  these  impacts,  we  understand  that 
Resolution  Copper  is  pushing  for  the  land  exchange  to  be  exempt  from  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  If  this  occurs,  then  the  environmental 
impacts  will  not  have  to  be  assessed  on  the  project. 

The  Apaches  will  not,  under  any  condition,  allow  our  ancestral  lands  to 
be  compromised.  No  society  would  allow  for  the  religious  desecration  of 
their  sacred  sites  and  neither  will  the  Apache 
The  writer  is  chairwoman  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Signature  event  lives  up  to  name 
August  22,  2006 

It  was  an  event  that  gave  meaning  to  the  word  event. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  14th  in  a series  of  15  national  signature  events 
was  held  to  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition.  The  event,  "Reunion  at  the  Home  of  Sakakawea,"  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  - the  Arikara  (Sahnish),  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  tribes  - near  New  Town,  N.D. 

The  event  was  a first  for  the  tribe  and  a tremendous  undertaking.  My 
mother  might  have  said,  "They  bit  off  more  than  they  could  chew,  " and  if 
you  looked  at  the  events  calendar,  you  might  agree.  They  had  everything: 
demonstrations,  games,  dancing,  speakers,  a trade  fair,  powwow,  Lewis  and 
Clark  re-enactors  and  much  more. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  schedule  would  make  you  dizzy  just 
looking  at  it,  things  worked  fairly  well,  to  the  credit  of  the  tribal 
planners.  Yes,  a few  events  were  late  or  ran  into  unforeseen  problems,  but 
the  small  number  of  them  was  amazing  considering  the  complexity  of  the 
three-day  event. 

On  Friday,  the  women  who  participated  in  the  Warriors  of  the  Plains 
competition  (call  it  an  Iron  Woman  contest)  ran,  swam,  rowed  boats  and 
rode  horses  over  high  buttes,  slick  hills  and  in  a steady  rain.  Readers 
who  know  the  western  part  of  the  state  know  rain  can  turn  an  innocent 
country  road  in  a bluish  gumbo.  When  I walked  from  the  road  to  an  earth 
lodge  for  Arikara  demonstrations  and  looked  down  at  my  feet,  I saw  they 
were  wider  than  a shoebox  and  sticky  with  gumbo. 

As  I stood  outside  the  earth  lodge  and  on  the  hill  above  the  finish  line, 
I could  see  riders  (the  team  of  Natka  Baker,  Tisha  Fredericks  and  Skylee 
Luger)  dash  through  the  finish  line.  But  I couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for 
the  second-place  winners,  in  that  the  lead  rider's  horse  suddenly  had 
stopped  short  and  wouldn't  cross  the  line.  The  rider  behind  had  passed  her 
for  the  win. 

Most  of  the  events  were  held  on  the  peninsula  immediately  across  the 
wide,  tall  new  bridge  from  New  Town.  Events  also  were  held  in  New  Town 
itself,  and  the  streets  were  packed  with  vendors,  chairs  and  people.  There 
were  about  25  teepees  along  the  route  and  on  the  peninsula,  I was  told, 
and  one  official  told  me  a very  unofficial  count  numbered  visitors  and 
participants  at  25,000  people. 

The  peninsula  itself  was  filled  with  campers,  teepees,  tents  and  cars, 
along  with  the  powwow  arena,  casino  and  tribal  buildings.  It  looked  like 
new  city  and  smelled  deliciously  of  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers.  Loudspeakers 
announced  new  events  and  speakers,  and  through  it  all,  the  drum  songs  and 
jingle  of  dancers  echoed  off  the  high  eastern  cliffs. 

In  all  this  hype,  it  was  easy  to  forget  that  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa 
actually  lived  farther  south  at  what  is  called  Knife  River.  The  Arikara 
were  even  farther  south  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  then  called  the 
Arikara  River. 

There  was  disagreement  about  the  event,  too.  Who  was  Sakakawea  - Lemhi- 
-Shoshone  or  Hidatsa?  We  know  she  lived  with  the  Hidatsa  and  was  married 
to  Toussaint  Charbonneau. 

Sakakawea 's  contribution  showed  some  of  what  Indian  women  did  as  a part 
of  their  daily  lives.  They  were  skilled  and  courageous  but  rarely  written 
about.  Her  belated  fame  in  the  last  5 or  10  years  helps  give  Indian  women 
credit . 

So,  was  she  Hidatsa  or  Shoshone?  My  opinion,  based  on  Lewis  and  Clark's 
journals,  is  that  she  was  Shoshone. 


Another  question:  Was  the  Corps  of  Discovery  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  Native  people?  Did  the  Corps  open  the  door  to  the  onslaught  of  non- 
Natives  "who  took  the  heart  out  of  the  people/'  as  a Lakota  man  expressed 
to  me? 

Based  on  my  research  of  the  tribes  in  this  area,  those  events  probably 
were  inevitable,  I believe.  And  if  it  hadn't  been  Lewis  and  Clark,  it 
might  have  been  "yahoos"  who  would  have  been  much  more  destructive.  Few 
Native  people  were  killed  in  the  course  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
and  the  Corps  brought  some  understanding  of  Native  people  to  the  East. 

At  the  signature  event,  I talked  with  the  great-great-great  grandson  of 
William  Clark.  He  played  Clark  in  this  four-year  journey.  This  former  Ford 
engineer  knows  the  history  and  played  the  role  well.  Later,  we  discussed 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  ways  of  Native  people  then  and  today. 

As  I ate  breakfast  Sunday  morning  at  the  casino  buffet,  "Clark"  and  a 
couple  of  his  men  - in  full  dress  - came  in  to  eat.  Why  weren't  the  re- 
-enactors  down  by  the  river  cooking  deer  meat  and  eating  roots?  I asked 
with  a smile.  He  laughed,  but  I think  a little  nervously. 

The  Corps  of  Discovery  II,  the  National  Park  Service's  traveling  exhibit 
that  the  re-enactors  were  a part  of,  spoke  well  of  the  Native  people  on 
this  trip  and  was  a good  fit  to  the  event. 

Large  groups  of  people  came  through  the  Arikara  earth  lodge,  many  of 
them  from  around  the  area.  In  spite  of  that,  most  of  them  never  had  been 
to  a Native  American  event,  they  said  - which  surprised  us. 

The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  shouldn't  let  the  event  end  there.  It  should 
become  an  annual  event  showcasing,  teaching  and  bridging  the  cultures  of 
these  groups  of  people. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Return  of  Native  athletic  events  sign  of  a healthy  lifestyle 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
August  27,  2006 

NEW  TOWN,  N.D.  - Marty  Young  Bear  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  dance  arena 
as  singers  slapped  drumsticks  against  rawhide  drums  and  spectators  whooped 
and  hollered  in  a salute  to  the  Warrior  of  the  Plains. 

The  26-year-old  smiled  and  modestly  accepted  a new  saddle,  part  of  an 
award  that  accompanied  a $1,500  cash  prize  in  an  ultimate  test  of  athletic 
endurance. 

The  Warrior  of  the  Plains  contest  was  held  last  week  during  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation's  "Reunion  at  the  Home  of  Sakakawea,"  the  second-to- 
last  of  15  national  Lewis  and  Clark  signature  events  staged  around  the 
country  over  the  past  two  years. 

Young  Bear  of  Mandaree  earned  his  warrior  title  during  an  eight-mile 
race  requiring  him  to  run  a grueling  cross-country  course,  paddle  a windy 
stretch  of  lake  and  ride  a fast  and  spirited  horse.  Prizes  were  given  to 
the  top  three  finishers.  David  Dobbs  of  New  Town  and  Michael  Linklater  of 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  placed  second  and  third,  respectively. 

My  nieces,  sister  and  I walked  up  a steep  hill  overlooking  Lake 
Sakakawea  on  a Friday  morning  to  watch  the  contest  as  hundreds  of  others 
cheered  from  below.  We  had  a spectacular  view  of  the  course,  which  was 
monitored  from  atop  the  hill  by  some  race  officials. 

Linklater  of  the  Thunderchild  First  Nation  Reserve  took  the  lead  early 


on  foot  and  in  the  canoe.  But  Young  Bear  caught  him  at  the  first  lake  buoy 
Dobbs  held  a steady  position  among  the  top  five  contestants  in  the  canoe 
and  on  foot. 

Linklater,  23,  reclaimed  his  lead  once  he  landed  his  canoe  and  started 
running.  The  shirtless,  shoeless  champion  runner  - he  decided  not  to  put 
on  his  shoes  after  getting  out  of  the  canoe  so  he  wouldn't  lose  time  - 
quickly  put  hundreds  of  yards  between  him  and  the  pack. 

The  contest  was  ultimately  determined  by  horsemanship. 

Linklater  lost  his  lead  to  Young  Bear  and  15-year-old  Dobbs  - both 
citizens  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation.  Young  Bear's  feet 
never  touched  the  ground  as  he  moved  from  one  horse  to  the  next. 

Dobbs  - my  brother's  son  - is  a rodeo  champion  who  has  been  competing 
since  he  was  10. 

Women  competed  the  day  before  in  a similar  contest  plotted  as  a three- 
person  relay.  The  Warrior  of  the  Plains  contest  marks  a recent  surge  among 
tribes  in  the  past  five  years  to  recognize  outstanding  athletes,  many 
leading  drug-  and  alcohol-free  lives. 

In  Arizona,  the  annual  Lori  Piestewa  National  Native  American  Games  were 
introduced  three  years  ago,  drawing  1,500  athletes  from  five  states. 

And  in  Duly,  more  than  7,000  Native  athletes  - a record  - participated 
in  the  North  American  Indigenous  Games.  The  event  marked  only  the  second 
time  the  games  were  played  in  the  United  States.  The  NAIG  competitions  are 
expected  to  draw  9,000  athletes  to  British  Columbia  in  2008. 

Also,  the  Native  American  Basketball  Invitational,  or  NABI  Hoops, 
debuted  in  2003.  It  attracts  some  of  the  country's  best  high  school 
basketball  players.  Teams  should  be  organizing  now  if  they  plan  to  compete 
in  the  2007  tournament  Duly  8-14  in  Phoenix. 

Fort  Berthold's  Warrior  of  the  Plains  contest  is  the  first  such  event  on 
the  reservation  in  recent  memory.  Organizers  modeled  the  all-around 
sporting  event  after  the  Crow  Nation's  Ultimate  Warrior  Challenge 
Triathlon  - that  event  was  organized  about  six  years  ago. 

This  year,  the  Ultimate  Warrior  winner  took  home  a $6,000  prize,  while 
the  women's  relay  competitors  split  a purse  for  the  same  amount. 

Young  Bear  not  only  claimed  the  warrior  title  this  year  at  Fort  Berthold 
but  also  won  the  Ultimate  Warrior  Challenge  last  year  in  Crow  Agency. 

I've  been  fortunate  to  see  athletes  compete  in  nearly  all  of  these 
sporting  events. 

They've  been  an  inspiration  to  me,  their  families  and  communities.  The 
recent  surge  in  Native  athletic  events  is  a positive  signal  that  tribal 
people  are  once  again  embracing  a healthy  lifestyle  once  ingrained  in  the 
culture. 

Now  it's  up  to  families  and  communities  to  keep  the  momentum  alive. 

Dodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian. 

Reach  her  at  (800)  366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Totem  pole's  return  to  Haisla 

By  Rudy  Kelly 

Raven ' s Eye  Writer 

KITAMAAT 

August  - 2006 

After  standing  for  77  years  in  a foreign  land  far,  far  away,  the 
G'psgolox  totem  pole  is  back  where  it  belongs:  in  Haisla  territory. 

Hundreds  of  Haisla  Nation  members  joined  dignitaries  and  members  of 
other  First  Nations  in  Kitamaat  village  Duly  1 to  celebrate  the  homecoming 
of  the  G'psgolox  pole.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  North  American  First 
Nation  totem  pole  ever  to  be  repatriated  from  Europe  and  it  was  welcomed 


with  appropriate  ceremony. 

The  pole  welcoming  and  feast  was  held  at  the  Kitamaat  community  centre, 
preceded  by  a procession  of  chiefs  and  dancers  that  started  at  the 
waterfront  and  ended  about  a half-hour  later  with  a grand  entry  into  the 
packed  hall. 

Joining  the  celebration  were  representatives  from  other  area  First 
Nations,  as  well  as  Skeena  MP  Nathan  Cullen,  renowned  environmentalist  Dr. 
David  Suzuki,  and  a contingent  from  Sweden,  from  where  the  pole  was 
repatriated . 

"We  don't  see  it  as  being  that  we  have  lost  a totem  pole,  but  that  we 
have  gained  friends,"  said  Anders  Bjorklund,  director  of  the  Museum  of 
Ethnography  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  to  the  large  crowd.  "It  is  a great  day 
for  you,  the  Haisla  people,  and  a special  day  for  us  who  have  come  from 
Sweden.  Hopefully,  this  will  inspire  other  museums  in  other  countries  to 
start  this  kind  of  relationship  with  First  Nations  people." 

The  pole  was  placed  horizontally  on  its  back  at  the  front  of  the  hall, 
covered  by  a heavy,  non-transparent,  plastic  sheet.  Tree  branches  were 
laid  over  it.  After  a lunch  of  soup  dished  out  by  volunteers,  and  when 
speeches  had  been  made,  it  was  time  for  the  unveiling,  which  involved  a 
little  bit  of  sleight  of  hand. 

The  ancestors  of  G'psgolox  were  all  brought  forward  and  lined  up  in 
front  of  the  pole  and,  after  several  minutes,  they  marched  out  of  the  hall. 
Unbeknownst  to  the  audience,  workers  had  been  taking  off  the  plastic  cover 
in  behind  the  ancestors  so  that,  when  they  proceeded  out,  they  acted  as  a 
human  curtain  being  drawn  back,  revealing  the  pole  in  a breathtaking, 
magical  moment. 

Keen  audience  members  and  photographers  had  to  be  told  many  times  to 
stand  back  as  chiefs  and  Elders  were  given  the  first  opportunity  to  look 
upon  the  pole,  its  age  noticeable  by  wear  and  long  cracks  here  and  there. 
There  was  a sense  of  awe  and  reverence  as  people  walked  along  the  pole. 

They  stood  for  long  moments  to  gaze  upon  a once  long-lost  piece  of  their 
history. 

"I  remember  the  first  time  we  saw  the  pole,"  said  Gerald  Amos,  a lead 
member  of  the  committee  that  travelled  to  Sweden  in  the  early  1990s  to 
confirm  the  pole's  identity.  "The  power  we  felt  from  it  was  indescribable. 
It  is  a symbol  of  hope  that  is  going  to  live  with  us  forever." 

The  pole  was  originally  commissioned  by  Haisla  Chief  G'psgolox  in  1872 
to  commemorate  an  encounter  he  had  with  the  spirit,  Tsooda,  who  showed 
compassion  to  G'psgolox  after  he  had  suffered  a great  loss,  losing  all  of 
his  children.  The  pole  features  three  images:  at  the  top,  Tsooda,  who 
wears  a hat  that  revolves  on  his  head;  in  the  middle,  Asoalget,  a 
personified  image;  and,  at  the  bottom,  a mythical  grizzly  bear  that  lives 
under  the  water. 

The  pole  was  cut  down  in  1929  at  the  Haisla  village  Misk,Aousa,  located 
in  B.C.'s  Kitlope  Valley,  by  an  Indian  agent.  It  was  sold  under  dubious 
circumstances  to  Sweden.  It  wasn't  until  62  years  later  that  the  Haisla 
discovered  the  pole's  whereabouts  and  began  negotiations  with  Sweden  to 
repatriate  it,  which  the  Swedes  finally  agreed  to  in  2005. 

The  pole  was  welcomed  back  to  Canadian  soil  in  April  by  Chief  G'psgolox 
(Dan  Paul,  Sr.)  at  the  UBC  Museum  of  Anthropology  in  Vancouver,  where  it 
stayed  until  its  Duly  return  to  Haisla  territory. 

Fundraising  efforts  have  already  begun  towards  the  creation  of  a Haisla 
Cultural  Centre,  the  centerpiece  of  which  will  be  the  G'psgolox  pole. 

,AuTo  the  totem  pole  committee,  I say,  ,Ao'a  job  well  done,,Ao,Au'  said 
a beaming  Kitamaat  Chief  Councillor  Steve  Wilson.  ,AuHaisla  culture  is 
alive  and  well." 
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Peace  legacy  gone  awry 

American  author  Alan  Taylor  looks  askance  at  native  clashes  and  the 

fatalism  surrounding  the  standoff  at  Caledonia 

Becky  Rynor 

Citizen  Special 

August  20,  2006 

CREDIT:  Dulie  Oliver,  for  the  citizen's  weekly 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  Alan  Taylor  says  First  Nations 

relationships  were  once  a model  of  cooperation  and  partnership. 

As  Pulitzer  prize-winning  author  and  historian  Alan  Taylor  views  the 
ongoing  clashes  between  whites  and  First  Nations  --  most  recently  in 
Caledonia  --  one  has  to  wonder: 

Is  it  with  a sense  of  irony?  Deja  vu?  Frustration  or  futility?  That 
this  is  how  the  relationship  between  natives  and  non-natives  was,  is 
and  ever  shall  be? 

"Tragedy,"  he  says  bluntly,  on  an  overcast  Ottawa  morning,  where  he 
was  busy  once  again  delving  deep  into  files  at  the  National  Library 
and  Archives. 

"It  is  with  a sense  of  tragedy  because  history  had  different 
possibilities,"  the  50-year-old  American  author  says 
definitively.  "Sometimes  we  tend  to  tell  history  in  terms  of 
continued  polarity.  Always  been  at  each  other's  throats,  always  will 
be.  There's  a certain  fatalism.  Flindsight  creates  an  illusion  of 
inevitability,"  he  says.  Yet  he  knows  otherwise. 

From  extensive  research,  exhaustive  fact-finding,  from  poring  over 
centuries-old  accounts  chronicling  the  lives  of  Indians  and  settlers 
he  found  there  were,  and  are  options  to  an  all-too  familiar  scenario. 

Recently,  the  conflict  between  members  of  the  Six  Nations  Reserve  in 
Southwestern  Ontario  and  white  residents  over  a tract  of  land  near 
Caledonia  erupted  again  with  violence,  racial  slurs,  finger-pointing 
and  new  accusations  of  dirty  dealings  on  both  sides. 

Non-native  residents  favour  a housing  development  proposed  for  the 
land  near  the  Grand  River.  Natives  --  whose  ancestors  have  occupied 
the  area  since  1780,  Taylor  points  out  --  are  opposed  to  it. 

As  the  anger  escalates,  Taylor  says  history  clearly  shows  there  were 
different  examples,  hopeful  possibilities,  even  successful 
partnerships  between  two  sides  who  once  stood  on  virtually  the  same 
land,  and  who  once  stood  together. 

Taylor  had  set  out  to  research  a book  about  the  Civil  War  of  1812 
between  the  Americans  and  the  British  when  he  "got  sidetracked."  He 
was  approaching  that  book  in  trademark  style,  "from  the  top  down."  In 
other  words,  a history  of  the  war  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
leaders,  the  generals  and  the  captains,  but  from  the  people  on  the 
ground.  In  the  1700s,  that  would  have  been  the  settlers,  the 
loyalists,  the  rebels  and  the  Indians. 

"I'm  trying  to  do  it  as  more  of  a social  history,"  Taylor 
says.  "Social  history  tries  to  read  between  the  lines.  I'm  interested 
in  the  people  who  are  caught  in  the  middle.  The  people  who  are  in  the 
margins  in  the  official  story.  I want  to  get  at  the  common  people." 

When  he  went  looking,  he  found  that  overwhelmingly,  the  surviving 
documents  were  about  First  Nations. 

"I  wanted  to  understand  the  1790s,  and  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
war  of  1812,"  he  says. 

"I  was  struck  by  what  I learned  about  First  Nations.  You  had  this 
phenomenon  of  councils  where  the  chiefs  would  get  together  with  the 
British  and  American  leaders.  The  speeches  of  the  chiefs  are  recorded 
and  so  are  the  replies. 

"People  ask  me,  'how  do  you  find  out  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Native 
people?'  These  are  very  rich  documents,"  he  says.  "From  reading  all 
these  documents,  mostly  about  Indians,  I became  convinced  that  this  -- 
the  Indian  story  from  the  1760s  to  the  War  of  1812  --  was  a story  I 
wanted  to  tell  on  its  own." 

That  story  became  Taylor's  fourth  and  most  recently-published  book. 
The  Divided  Ground,  Indians,  Settlers,  and  the  Northern  Borderland  of 


the  American  Revolution. 

"Indian  people  in  the  1790s  still  had  considerable  military 
authority/'  Taylor  says.  "They  were  well-armed.  They  understood  the 
land.  It  was  their  land,  after  all.  So  the  British  and  American 
leaders  took  them  very  seriously.  There  was  hyperconcern  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  Indians." 

Indeed,  the  book  acknowledges  that  300  Indian  warriors  were  more  than 
a match  for  1,000  soldiers.  The  First  Nations  were  also  astute  in 
recognizing  the  need  to  hang  on  to  their  land  as  waves  of  settlers 
arrived,  casting  covetous  eyes  on  fertile  land  and  game-laden  forests 
on  Indian  territories. 

"On  both  sides  of  the  border,  there  were  some  very  clever  and 
sophisticated  Indian  leaders  who  didn't  want  to  sell  their  land, 
which  they  would  get  pennies  for.  So  they  came  up  with  a system  of 
leasing  land  to  the  settlers.  This  allowed  them  to  remain  autonomous. 

So  there  were  some  successful  examples  of  settlers  living  on  land 
paying  Indian  leaders." 

In  the  late  1790s,  Thayenendaga , also  known  as  Joseph  Brant,  the  pre- 
eminent chief  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations, 
regarded  settlers  and  natives  as  equal  partners  in  defending  a shared 
province . 

During  the  American  Revolution,  settlers  and  Indians  had  fought  side 
by  side  as  allies  against  the  rebels  who  had  created  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  his  research,  Taylor  found  classic  examples  of  how  two  cultures 
understood  jockeying  for  ownership  of  land  and  how  the  two  sides 
approached  that  goal  in  very  different  fashions. 

"Compared  to  the  colonists,"  he  writes,  "the  Iroquois  used  land 
extensively  rather  than  intensively.  The  natives  did  clear  and 
cultivate  compact  fields  near  their  villages,  but  they  kept  most  of 
their  domain  as  a forest  to  sustain  wild  plants  and  animals." 

Taylor  remains  hopeful  those  early  partnerships  by  "ancestors  of 
today's  protesters"  will  prevail  on  both  sides  of  the  barricades. 

"If  people  understand  history,  they  understand  their  present  better," 
Taylor  says.  "It  might  be  useful  for  us,  in  the  present,  to 
understand  that  the  past  had  many  different  paths  to  what  is  now  our 
present.  There  were  hopeful  possibilities  in  the  past.  Not  just 
inevitability. " 

Becky  Rynor  is  an  Ottawa  writer. 
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HAUDENOSAUNEE  RULE  OF  LAW:  CALEDONIA 
BY:  BARBARA  GRAY 

INDIAN  TIME  - Vol.  24  #32  Seskeha 
August  17,  2006 

Whose  Rule  of  Law  is  being  violated  in  Caledonia?  Many  First  Nations 
people  consider  themselves  to  be  citizens  of  their  own  Aboriginal  Nations. 
This  seems  to  be  a fact  that  the  newspaper  media  is  forgetting  as  they 
report  that  the  Rule  of  Law  is  being  violated  in  Caledonia  where  Six 
Nations  citizens  are  maintaining  a protest  over  housing  being  built  on 
land  that  was  secured  to  them  in  the  Haldimand  Tract  Proclamation  of  1784. 

Citizens  of  Six  Nations  are  standing  up  for  their  Rights;  while  citizens 
of  Caledonia  believe  they  are  standing  up  for  their  Rights,  too.  Six 
Nations  leaders  reiterate  that  the  problem  is  not  between  the  residents  of 


Caledonia  and  the  Six  Nations.  The  conflict  is  between  Six  Nations  and  the 
Crown.  The  land  conflict  is  just  happening  in  Caledonia's  backyard;  but, 
such  a problem  could  arise  anywhere  on  Turtle  Island,  North  America,  the 
Aboriginal  homelands  of  First  Nations  peoples,  which  is  why  everyone  is 
watching  and  many  are  willing  to  become  involved  in  helping  the  people  of 
Six  Nations. 

What  we  are  seeing  in  Caledonia  is  a modern  day  example  of  the  clashes 
that  can  occur  when  the  teachings  of  the  Two  Row  Wampum  are  forgotten,  not 
respected,  or  simply  not  taught  to  new  generations. 

The  Two  Row  Wampum  is  a belt  that  represents  Haudenosaunee  sovereingty 
when  dealing  with  non-Haudenosaunee  Nations.  The  belt  contains 
foundational  laws  and  principles  used  when  dealing  and  entering  into 
Treaties  and  Agreements  with  non-Haudenosaunee  governments  and  their 
agencies . 

The  Belt  has  two  parallel  rows  of  purple  on  a field  of  white  wampum. 

Each  purple  row  represents  the  two  Nations  of  people  who  are  travelling 
down  the  same  river  in  separate  vessels.  The  Haudenosaunee  are  in  their 
canoes  with  their  culture,  their  laws,  their  customs,  and  their 
traditional  life  ways.  The  non-Native  people  are  in  their  own  ships  with 
their  culture,  their  laws,  their  customs,  and  their  traditional  life  ways. 
The  foundational  principle  and  teaching  of  the  wampum  is  that  each  are  in 
their  own  vessels  and  are  not  to  steer  the  other's  vessel,  which  means 
they  are  to  respect  each  others'  sovereignty,  differences,  and  ways  of 
life. 

How  can  a law,  asserted  by  the  Ship,  control  the  Canoe?  Is  that 
respecting  Haudenosaunee  sovereignty?  What  is  the  rule  of  law?  It  depends 
on  where  your  feet  are  standing.  If  you  are  a Haudenosaunee  citizen, 
following  your  traditional  teachings,  then  your  feet  are  in  the  canoe  with 
your  laws,  customs,  and  traditional  teachings.  The  Haudenosaunee  are  not 
lawless.  The  Haudenosaunee  Nation  leadership  and  each  person  in  the  Canoe 
have  to  keep  in  mind  their  actions'  effect  on  the  peace,  the  environment, 
and  the  future  generations.  This  is  a heavy  burden  to  carry  because  it 
means  that  one  is  responsible  for  each  action  taken,  or  not  taken,  and  how 
that  action  shapes  the  future. 

Those  individuals  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  think,  or  those  who  burn 
tires,  or  cause  destruction  are  not  living  according  to  the  traditional 
teachings,  for  such  actions  negatively  impact  the  environment  and  health 
and  welfare  of  the  present  and  the  future  generations. 

There  are  a few  citizens  of  the  Canoe  and  Ship  who  are  violating  their 
Nation's  own  rule  of  law.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a peaceful  resolution  to 
the  situation  in  Caledonia,  it  will  depend  on  keeping  those  who  are 
violating  their  respective  laws,  in  check.  The  Clanmothers  and  Chiefs  are 
doing  their  best  to  keep  the  peace  and  reprimand  violators.  Are  the 
leaders  of  the  Ship  doing  their  part  to  keep  their  violators  in  check? 

Clearly,  the  way  to  a peaceful  resolution  is  through  government-to- 
government  negotiations  between  Six  Nations  and  the  Crown.  However,  these 
negotiations  have  been  stalled,  for  the  time  being,  by  Ontario  Superior 
Court  Justice  David  Marshall's  Court  Order  to  suspend  negotiations  with 
the  Six  Nations  Confederacy  until  the  protest  site  is  cleared.  Here 
Marshall  is  wielding  the  Ship's  law  as  a sword  and  not  as  a tool  for 
justice  and  peace. 

The  Ship  is  using  its  process  to  determine  the  rule  of  law,  for  itself, 
meanwhile  the  Attorney  General,  Michael  Bryant,  of  Ontario  and  Ontario 
representatives  of  the  Crown  are  Appealing  Justice  Marshall's  decision. 
When  the  Ship  is  ready,  the  people  of  Six  Nations  will  be  ready  to  resume 
negotiations . 
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"WE  DON'T  KNOW  WHERE  OUR  NEXT  MEAL  IS  COMING  FROM" 

MNN.  Aug.  25,  2006.  This  is  a request  from  the  Men  and  Women's 
Councils  of  the  Six  Nations  Reclamation  Site.  We  are  asking  you,  our 
brothers,  sisters,  friends  and  allies,  to  reach  into  your  pockets  to 
help  those  of  us  who  are  in  need. 

On  February  28th  2006  we  repossessed  our  land  formerly  known 
as  "Douglas  Creek  Estates"  [near  Caledonia  Ontario]  to  stop  the 
continued  illegal  encroachment  on  our  territory.  It  is  now  almost  6 
months  later.  We  have  held  steadfast,  despite  many  attacks  from  the 
courts,  governments,  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  US  ATF  (Alcohol, 

Tobacco  and  Firearms)  and  state  sponsored  hate  groups.  Our  Six 
Nations  Confederacy  Chiefs  and  Clan  Mothers  continue  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  People,  to  repossess  our  property  through  peaceful 
means.  We  are  going  nowhere  but  here! 

Talks  with  Canada  and  Ontario  are  continuing  despite  the  attempt  of 
one  renegade  judge  to  interfere.  There's  tons  of  money  on  the  other 
side.  We  don't  have  a cent.  We  have  been  able  to  stay  here  despite 
redneck  renegades  and  the  bureaucratic  machine  that  tried  to 
steamroll  us.  This  is  an  important  time.  They  want  to  starve  us  out 
but  things  are  changing  fast.  If  we  can  hold  our  own  for  a while 
longer,  we  may  be  able  to  show  them  a path  to  a peaceful  solution. 

TO  STAY  HERE  WE  URGENTLY  NEED  MONEY.  We  are  going  to  stay  and 
protect  "Kanenstaton",  our  repossessed  land.  The  cold  weather  and 
winter  are  coming. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  making  donations  to  the  Six  Nations 
through  the  MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News  website  www.mohawknationnews.com 
at  the  "Donate"  link  using  PayPal; 

or  send  checks  to  Danie  Jamieson,  RR#6,  Hagersville  (Ontario,  Canada) 
N0A  1H0; 

or  deposit  directly  into  Bank  of  Montreal  account:  transit  #3752 
Account  #3011-285. 

Contact  Hazel  at  thebasketcase@on.aibn.com  519-445-0719, 

519-865-7722,  905-517-7006. 

MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News  has  been  here  since  day  one  and  we  will  always 
be  here.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  what's  been  going  on,  visit 
our  website  at  www.mohawknationnews.com. 

Nia :wen 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
kahentinetha@mohawknationnews . com 
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Clearing  up  land  claim  backlog  major  priority,  says  Prentice 
23  August,  2006  - by  Joseph  Quesnel 

A major  priority  for  the  new  federal  government  will  be  to  clear  up  a 
major  backlog  of  outstanding  treaty  land  agreemnts  in  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  said  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice. 

Prentice  made  the  announcement  yesterday  to  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba 
Chiefs'  annual  general  meeting  at  Opaskwayak  Cree  Nation,  located 
near  The  Pas,  Manitoba. 

"This  land  has  been  identified,  it's  been  selected,  and  to  have  a 
process  where  it  takes  10  to  20  years  before  it's  made  available  to 
the  First  Nations  is  not  acceptable,"  he  said,  during  his 
announcement . 

Prentice  mentioned  to  the  chiefs  assembled  that  he  will  simplify  the 
process  of  converting  agreed-upon  land,  which  can  involved  up  to  26 
separate  steps.  He  also  added  that  the  slowness  of  handling  land 
claims  was  an  issue  of  concern  in  a recent  report  by  the  federal 


auditor  general.  Prentice  pledged  to  convert  about  150,000  acres  a 
year  for  the  next  four  years,  with  the  help  of  the  provincial 
government.  The  government  will  also  provide  whatever  extra  resources 
are  necessary  to  speed  things  up,  he  said,  including  the  hiring  of 
more  land  surveyors. 

One  chief  from  the  Opaskwayak  Cree  Nation  mentioned  that  their 
community  alone  is  owed  more  than  65,000  acres  of  land  near  The  Pas. 

Many  leaders  are  concerned  over  the  agreements  as  they  affect 
projects  they  want  to  build  on  their  land. 

Native  leaders  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  general  meeting 
expressed  their  support  for  the  minister's  announcement,  stating  that 
this  is  the  first  time  in  over  a decade  that  an  Indian  Affairs 
minister  has  met  with  them. 
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Six  Nations  women  lay  claim  to  windmills 

By  Dohn  Burman 

The  Hamilton  Spectator 

August  19,  2006 

Two  Six  Nations  women  title  holders  have  laid  claim  to  a $27-million 
green  power  wind  farm  project  near  Shelburne. 

Kahentinetha  Horn,  who  lives  at  the  Kahnawake  reserve  near  Montreal 
and  another  woman  from  the  Akwesasne  reserve  near  Cornwall,  have 
filed  what  they  say  is  a notice  of  seizure  on  behalf  of  the  greater 
Six  Nations  population  which  includes  residents  of  Six  Nations  of  the 
Grand  Reserve  near  Caledonia. 

Traditionally,  title  to  Mohawk  land  is  vested  through  the  women  as 
caretakers  of  the  land  for  future  generations. 

The  two  have  also  laid  claim  to  an  Etobicoke  Board  of  Education 
outdoor  site  in  Nottawasaga  Township  as  well  as  the  Highway  407  toll 
expressway  at  different  times  recently.  None  of  these  sites  has  been 
occupied . 

lanie  lamieson,  spokesperson  for  the  Six  Nations  Confederacy  members 
occupying  the  Douglas  Creek  Estates  subdivision  property  in  Caledonia 
since  February,  said  yesterday  the  wind  farm  claim  does  not  originate 
with  local  Six  Nations  but  is  done  on  their  behalf  as  part  of  the 
North  American  Six  Nations  population. 

Speaking  for  herself,  lamieson  said  she  supports  the  windmill  seizure 
because,  as  a native  mother,  she  does  not  wish  to  see  her  children 
have  to  man  barricades  and  protest  to  claim  what  is  theirs. 

In  her  seizure  announcement,  Horn  says  the  private,  45-turbine 
project  by  Canadian  Hydro  Developers  Inc.,  of  Calgary,  located  in 
Melancthon  Township  and  its  planned  88-unit  expansion  is  on  native 
land  and  therefore  the  turbines  are  native  property. 

The  second  stage  of  the  project  has  been  undergoing  environmental 
assessment.  However  the  province  says  that  has  been  put  on  hold 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  land  claim. 

That's  news  to  Canadian  Hydro.  CEO  John  Keating  says  neither  the 
provincial  or  federal  government  has  told  the  company  there  is  a 
native  claim  on  the  land  they  lease  from  farmers  in  the  area. 

Keating  says  that  because  the  company  leases  the  land,  the  turbines 
would  not  belong  to  Six  Nations  anyway.  He  said  the  company  has  only 
been  told  the  environmental  assessment  hearing  was  pushed  up  a level 
because  there  were  15  letters  of  concern  filed  with  the  Ministry  of 
Environment  about  the  second  phase  of  the  project. 

None  of  those  were  from  native  groups,  he  said,  adding  Canadian  Hydro 
notified  all  the  native  groups  the  federal  government  had  told  them 
to  and  none  objected.  He  said  Six  Nations  was  not  on  that  list. 


A spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  has  said  no  formal 
claim  has  been  filed  on  the  land. 

Keating  said  it  is  the  company's  understanding  that  the  provincial 
Ministry  of  Environment  is  looking  for  a meeting  with  Six  Nations  and 
he  expects  the  firm  will  be  invited. 

"We  told  everyone  we  were  told  to  notify  about  the  project  about  it," 
he  said. 

Horn  also  says  Six  Nations  can  take  credit  for  stalling  the  next 
phase  of  the  wind  farm  which  was  to  proceed  next  year. 

Horn,  who  teaches  history  at  Concordia  University  in  Montreal  and  is 
a passionate  and  prolific  contributor  to  the  Mohawk  Nation  News,  says 
the  site  is  on  the  Haldimand  tract,  a strip  of  land  six  miles  either 
side  of  the  Grand  River  from  its  source  to  Lake  Erie  which  was 
granted  to  the  Six  Nations  people  "forever"  in  1784  for  their  service 
as  Allies  of  the  British  Crown  during  The  American  Revolution. 

She  says  a Mohawk  resident  of  the  township  called  the  title  holders 
in  January  to  tell  them  the  windmills  are  on  native  land  and  an 
objection  was  filed  to  an  "illegal"  incursion,"  adding  that  Canada 
has  allowed  native  land  and  resources  to  be  stolen  through  illegal 
land  transfers  and  fraud,  she  said. 

Now,  she  said,  Canada  is  "stealing  another  of  our  resources,  the 
wind . " 

She  said  the  company  invited  native  representatives  to  a meeting  but 
the  title  holders  wanted  all  financial  information  about  the  company. 

It  is  not  known  if  the  meeting  took  place. 

"We  say,  'Thanks  for  the  windmills.  Now  we  can  sit  down  and  talk 
about  what  we're  going  to  give  you  out  of  it,  if  we  want  to... The 
windmills  are  on  our  property.  It's  ours.  You'll  just  have  to  keep 
your  hands  off  them  and  talk  to  us  about  it." 

With  files  from  Spectator  wire  services 
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BC  Government  Cashes  in  on  Aboriginal  Land  Claims 

According  to  the  BC  Financial  Statements  the  score  is  100%  for  the 
province  of  British  Columbia  and  0%  for  Aboriginal  Peoples.  The  BC 
government  depends  upon  the  BC  Financial  Statements  to  maintain 
confidence  in  the  BC  government  and  boost  their  credit  rating  with 
Standard  and  Poor's  from  ?AA  to  AA. 

The  Canadian  government  extinguishment  and  land  selection  process  is 
the  backbone  behind  the  British  Columbia  strategy  to  keep  power  and 
control  over  our  natural  wealth  and  resources.  In  fact  the 
grassroots  must  insist  that  the  people  who  are  negotiating  under  the 
BCTC  should  stop.  The  BC  government  is  using  these  negotiations  in 
their  Financial  Statements  to  justify  their  business  as  usual 
approach . 

The  data  in  this  hand  out  clearly  shows  us  that  we  are  getting  almost 
zero  percent  recognition  of  our  Aboriginal  Title.  It  is  clear  that 
negotiations  under  the  present  policy  are  totally  lopsided  in  favor 
of  the  provincial  government.  The  Maritimes  and  other  groups 
accepting  the  so  called  BC  model  should  seriously  look  at  these  facts 
because  this  is  what  you  are  buying  into.  It  is  a very  slippery 
slope  that  is  why  those  caught  at  the  negotiation  table  in  BC  cannot 
get  away  because  the  loans. 


Arthur 


Arthur  Manuel 

Indigenous  Network  on  Economies  and  Trade  (INET) 

Suite  714  Dominion  Building 
207  West  Hastings  Street 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  V6B  1H7 
CANADA 
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Minister  Prentice  Opens  New  Health  Centre  in  Canoe  Lake  Cree  First  Nation 
August  22,  2006 

CANOE  NARROWS,  Saskatchewan  - The  Honourable  3im  Prentice,  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  and  Federal  Interlocutor  for  Me'tis 
and  Non-Status  Indians,  on  behalf  of  the  Honourable  Tony  Clement,  Minister 
of  Health,  today  participated  in  the  official  opening  of  the  Senator  Donas 
Lariviere  Health  Centre  at  Canoe  Lake  Cree  First  Nation. 

Health  Canada's  First  Nations  and  Inuit  Health  Branch  provided  just  over 
$1.6  million  dollars  in  funding  for  the  construction  of  the  new  health 
centre,  which  includes  three  new  residences  for  nurses,  as  well  as 
enhancements  to  existing  residences. 

"Our  investment  reflects  the  priorities  and  goals  we  share  and  is  an 
important  step  to  achieving  positive  health  outcomes  for  First  Nations 
people,"  said  Minister  Clement.  "The  services  provided  at  Canoe  Lake  Cree 
First  Nation  are  a good  example  of  quality  health  care  delivered  by  First 
Nations  with  support  from  Health  Canada." 

The  Canoe  Lake  Cree  First  Nation  receives  health  services  through  the 
Meadow  Lake  Tribal  Council  (MLTC)  under  a transfer  agreement  with  Health 
Canada.  A range  of  health  services  and  programs  are  delivered  from  the  new 
enhanced  health  centre,  including  community  health  and  treatment;  nursing; 
drug,  alcohol  and  solvent  abuse  prevention;  mental  health  promotion; 
children's  programs;  home  care  services;  community  health  co-ordination; 
and,  dental  therapy  services. 

"This  new  health  centre  is  an  important  step  forward  for  this  community, 
and  will  directly  contribute  to  an  improved  quality  of  life,"  said 
Minister  Prentice.  "It  is  also  a symbol  of  how  communities  like  yours  and 
the  government  can  work  together  to  find  solutions  that  build  stronger 
communities  and  create  opportunities." 

The  facility  is  named  in  honour  of  Senator  Donas  Lariviere,  who  at  99 
years  of  age  is  the  oldest  resident  of  the  Canoe  Lake  community.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  founding  members  of  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Nations  (FSIN),  and  has  been  a FSIN  senator  for  many  years. 

Government  of  Canada  Newsroom. 
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Dudley  George  died  standing  up  for  aboriginal  rights:  brother 


August  21,  2006 

FOREST,  Ont.  (CP)  - Dudley  George's  brother  says  the  aboriginal  protester 
died  standing  up  for  the  rights  of  his  people. 

Sam  George  says  he's  proud  of  his  brother  for  defending  aboriginal  land, 
even  though  it  cost  the  38-year  old  his  life. 

George's  words  to  the  Ipperwash  inquiry  come  as  the  judicial  probe  into 
his  brother's  death  hears  final  submissions. 

Dudley  George  was  shot  by  a police  sniper  on  Sept.  6,  1995  when 
provincial  police  marched  on  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron. 

A splinter  group  of  aboriginals  from  the  nearby  Kettle  and  Stony  Point 
reserve  had  taken  control  of  the  park  two  days  earlier,  claiming  they  were 
protecting  burial  grounds. 

His  brother  says  Dudley  can  rest  in  peace  now  that  inquiry  is  heading 
into  its  final  phase. 

Four  days  of  final  arguments  will  be  heard  this  week,  with  a closing 
ceremony  set  for  Friday. 

lustice  Sidney  Linden  says  he  expects  to  deliver  his  final  report  to  the 
Ontario  government  before  year's  end. 

The  inquiry  has  heard  testimony  from  139  witnesses  during  229  days  of 
hearings . 

The  extent  to  which  the  former  Conservative  government  interfered  with 
the  police  handling  of  the  standoff  has  been  a key  issue  at  the  judicial 
probe . 
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Harris  did  'the  unthinkable'  on  Ipperwash 
GREGORY  BONNELL 
CANADIAN  PRESS 
August  22,  2006 

FOREST,  Ont.  - Long-standing  allegations  that  Mike  Harris  deliberately 
influenced  the  police  action  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park  in  1995  were 
both  dismissed  Tuesday  as  a "character  assassination"  and  held  up  as  the 
true  impetus  behind  the  fatal  shooting  of  protester  Dudley  George. 

As  then-Ontario  premier,  Harris  - by  his  own  admission  - wanted  a quick 
end  to  the  Ipperwash  occupation,  a view  he  expressed  during  an  informal 
government  meeting  held  just  hours  before  George  was  killed. 

lulian  Falconer,  who  represents  Aboriginal  Legal  Services  of  Toronto, 
was  incredulous  as  he  argued  before  the  inquiry  into  George's  death  that 
Harris  ought  to  have  known  the  impact  his  words  would  have. 

"What  the  premier  has  done  is  the  unthinkable,"  Falconer  told  the 
inquiry,  which  is  expected  to  wrap  up  this  week  after  more  than  25  months 
and  more  than  139  witnesses. 

"(Harris)  has  expressed  an  opinion  to  someone  who  is  from  the  OPP... 

Quite  predictably  - in  fact,  I say  quite  deliberately  on  the  part  of 
Premier  Harris  - that  opinion  was  then  conveyed  to  incident  command." 

Several  seconded  provincial  police  officers  attended  the  so-called 
dining  room  meeting  at  the  provincial  legislature  on  Sept.  6,  1995.  The 
incident  commander  at  Ipperwash,  Insp.  Dohn  Carson,  later  received  a phone 
call  from  one  of  them,  and  was  told  how  critical  Harris  was  of  the  way 
police  were  handling  the  crisis. 


That  criticism  guided  Carson's  judgment  when  he  failed  to  call  off  the 
riot  squad  that  had  been  ordered  to  march  on  the  protesters  in  his  absence. 
Falconer  said. 

"When  you  have  your  judgment  challenged  by  the  most  powerful  political 
figure  in  the  province...  how  quick  are  you  going  to  be  to  apply  the 
brakes?"  he  argued. 

"There  is  a direct  link  between  the  actions  of  the  Harris  government  and 
the  absolute  mess  that  was  that  march  by  the  riot  squad." 

Harris's  lawyer,  meanwhile,  warned  against  interpreting  the  premier's 
questions  about  how  police  were  handling  the  standoff  as  "implied 
direction . " 

"It  is  not  reasonable  to  attempt  to  stretch  the  asking  of  this  question 
by  Mike  Harris  into  a direction  to  police,"  Peter  Downard  told  the  inquiry. 
"No  participant  in  the  meeting  thought  that  it  was  a direction  to  police." 

Outside  the  inquiry,  Downard  expressed  dismay  at  the  allegations  that 
have  long  dogged  his  client. 

"I  think  these  are  very  unfortunate  accusations,  they  are  plainly  just 
malicious  tactics  designed  to  assassinate  Mr.  Harris's  character, " he  said. 

"I  think  there's  been  a very  unfortunate  focus  on  trying  to  find  a bogey 
man,  and  build  an  unmeritorious  case  against  Mike  Harris  personally 
throughout  this  matter." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Town,  Tribe  Agreement  Stalls  at  Special  Meeting;  Future  Remains  in  Doubt 
By  IAN  FEIN 
August  25,  2006 

A land  use  agreement  negotiated  by  town  and  tribal  leaders  this  spring  is 
now  in  a state  of  limbo,  after  Aquinnah  voters  at  a special  town  meeting 
on  Tuesday  decided  to  put  the  untested  venture  on  hold. 

Reacting  to  the  vote,  which  they  called  a shocking  betrayal  by  members 
of  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  (Aquinnah),  two  town  selectmen,  as  well 
as  their  attorney,  vowed  this  week  to  press  the  tribe  to  secure  town 
permits  for  the  Wampanoag  Community  Center,  a 6,500  square-foot  building 
which  is  nearing  completion  on  tribal  lands. 

Unless  the  tribe  moves  forward  with  the  proposed  land  use  agreement  or 
community  center  permits,  the  two  governments  which  share  the  small  town 
of  Aquinnah  may  soon  find  themselves  back  in  court. 

Tribal  council  chairman  Donald  Widdiss  said  on  Wednesday  that  he  hopes 
an  agreement  will  still  be  reached,  but  acknowledged  that  its  fate  at  this 
point  appears  uncertain. 

"We're  talking  at  least,  which  is  an  important  sign  of  respect  for  each 
other's  authority,"  Mr.  Widdiss  said.  "But  if  we  can't  get  both  sides 
together,  then  the  scenario  which  nobody  wants  is  to  let  the  courts  decide. 
And  that  means  a continuing  process  of  litigation." 

At  issue  is  whether  the  federally  recognized  tribe  must  obtain  town 
permits  for  development  projects  on  tribal  lands.  The  two  governments 
waged  a costly  four-year  court  case  over  a small  shed  and  pier  that  the 
tribe  built  on  Menemsha  Pond,  and,  after  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  ruled  against  the  tribe,  it  applied  for  and  received  the 
necessary  town  permits  this  spring. 

Designed  as  a way  to  prevent  future  litigation  over  such  projects,  the 
document  titled  Intergovernmental  Agreement  on  Cooperative  Land  Use  and 
Planning  proposed  a parallel  regulatory  process  that  respected  the  rights 
of  both  governments  and  laid  out  a lengthy  path  of  mediation  to  resolve 


disputes.  Negotiated  over  the  course  of  four  public  summit  meetings  this 
spring,  the  11-page  document  had  the  strong  support  of  town  leaders,  Mr. 
Widdiss,  and  attorneys  for  both  governments. 

But  after  a half-hour  discussion  at  the  town  meeting  this  week,  it  was 
evident  that  many  tribal  members,  who  are  also  town  voters,  had  lingering 
concerns  about  the  document. 

Tribal  council  member  Durwood  (Woody)  Vanderhoop  on  Tuesday  suggested 
that  the  tribe  might  seek  to  alter  parts  of  the  document  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  and  that  the  town  should  wait  to  adopt  the  agreement  until  it  is  in 
a final  form.  On  a motion  by  Mr.  Vanderhoop,  voters  decided  36-18  to  table 
the  issue  - receiving  exactly  the  two-thirds  approval  needed  to  carry 
the  motion.  The  vote  was  split  largely,  though  not  entirely,  along  tribal 
and  non-tribal  lines. 

Assuming  it  was  a joint  document  drafted  by  both  governments,  selectmen 
reacted  with  surprise,  and  said  they  did  not  realize  the  extent  of  dissent 
within  the  tribe.  But  strong  feelings  of  opposition  were  apparent  among 
tribal  residents  at  the  meeting  who  spoke  of  their  inherent  right  and 
ability  to  govern  themselves. 

"As  a town  resident  and  tribal  member,  it  makes  as  much  sense  for  the 
Wampanoag  tribe  to  accept  [this  document]  as  going  to  Wounded  Knee  and 
saying  'Please  shoot  us,'  because  this  destroys  any  semblance  of 
sovereignty,"  said  former  tribal  council  member  Robert  MacDiarmid, 
referring  to  perhaps  the  most  infamous  instance  of  violence  between  Native 
Americans  and  the  United  States  military  - the  Wounded  Knee  massacre.  "My 
personal  vote:  I object,"  Mr.  MacDiarmid  said. 

The  tribal  council  originally  planned  to  take  up  the  document  at  its 
next  meeting,  on  Sept.  9,  but  Mr.  Widdiss  on  Wednesday  said  the  tribe's 
attorney,  Douglas  Luckerman,  cannot  make  the  meeting,  so  it  will  be 
rescheduled . 

And  though  the  tribal  council  this  winter  endorsed  an  earlier  version  of 
the  proposed  agreement  as  a starting  point  for  discussion,  there  is  now 
serious  question  about  whether  the  document  will  be  approved.  It  is 
understood  that  eight  of  11  tribal  council  members  must  agree  to  sign  it, 
and  that  the  council  may  choose  to  present  the  proposed  agreement  to  the 
general  tribal  membership  for  a referendum  vote. 

A number  of  tribal  members  said  they  are  hesitant  to  sign  the  document 
because  it  would  explicitly  waive  their  sovereignty  with  respect  to  land 
use  issues.  Many  members  of  the  tribe  are  still  unhappy  with  the  historic 
1983  settlement  agreement,  signed  by  town  and  tribal  leaders  and  codified 
by  state  and  federal  government,  which  included  a similar  provision.  The 
state's  highest  court  in  its  landmark  December  2004  decision  relied  on  the 
1983  agreement  in  ruling  that  the  tribe  had  waived  its  sovereignty,  at 
least  with  respect  to  land  use,  when  it  agreed  to  abide  by  state  and  local 
zoning  laws.  But  some  believe  the  ruling  was  narrowly  confined  to  the  Cook 
Lands . 

Mr.  Vanderhoop  on  Wednesday  confirmed  that  the  sovereignty  issue  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  that  the  1983  agreement  is  at  the  forefront 
of  tribal  minds. 

"The  tribe  worked  hard  and  gave  up  a lot  in  1983  when  we  had  the  first 
agreement,"  he  said,  "and  we  want  to  make  sure  that  now  we  don't  erode  our 
rights  any  more  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a good  understanding 
with  the  town." 

Tribal  member  Berta  Welch  said  yesterday  that  some  tribal  members,  like 
herself,  who  were  opposed  to  the  1983  document  at  the  time,  are  feeling 
similar  pressure  now  to  sign  the  new  land  use  agreement. 

"Some  of  us  back  then  knew  that  we  were  always  going  to  have  problems 
with  the  settlement,  and  I think  history  has  shown  that  it  was  a poor 
document,"  said  Mrs.  Welch,  who  is  also  a member  of  the  town  planning 
board.  "If  townspeople  today  say  they  want  to  get  along  and  live  side-by- 
side  and  make  sure  everybody's  rights  are  protected,  then  we  should  take 
the  1983  settlement  agreement  back  to  the  government  and  start  all  over 
again . " 

Town  officials,  meanwhile,  will  turn  their  attention  back  to  the 
community  center,  which  is  located  near  tribal  headquarters  off  Black 
Brook  Road.  The  tribal  land  use  commission  approved  the  building  in  April 


2004,  while  the  sovereignty  case  was  working  its  way  through  the  courts; 
the  tribe  has  so  far  declined  to  apply  for  town  permits. 

The  building  is  set  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  scheduled  for  Sept.  5,  and  two  of  the  three  members  are  in 
favor  of  pressing  the  issue.  Town  counsel  Ronald  H.  Rappaport  on  Wednesday 
also  said  it  must  be  addressed.  "There  is  another  building  - namely  the 
community  center,  which  does  not  have  town  permits.  And  that  is  something 
that  the  town  cannot  allow,"  Mr.  Rappaport  said. 

Selectman  Michael  Hebert,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  latest  land  use 
agreement,  said  he  was  shocked  and  surprised  by  the  town  meeting  vote  on 
Tuesday.  But  yesterday  he  said  he  remained  optimistic,  and  was  not  ready 
to  discard  the  document.  He  said  he  wanted  to  give  the  tribal  council  some 
more  time  to  discuss  the  agreement  before  pushing  too  hard  on  the 
community  center  permits. 

"I  will  not  encourage  further  action  until  they  have  had  time  to  look  at 
the  document  and  have  their  questions  answered,"  said  Mr.  Hebert,  whose 
wife  Eleanor  is  on  the  tribal  council. 

Selectman  lames  Newman,  who  did  not  attend  the  special  town  meeting 
because  of  personal  reasons  this  week,  disagreed  with  his  colleague  and 
said  it  was  time  to  enforce  the  town  bylaws. 

Selectman  and  planning  board  member  Camille  Rose  said  the  town  had 
already  waited  too  long  to  address  the  unpermitted  building,  and  that  the 
town  meeting  vote  eroded  her  recently  built  trust  in  the  tribe. 

"Most  of  us  who  worked  on  this  latest  document  cannot  possibly  have 
faith  in  any  future  negotiations,"  Ms.  Rose  said  yesterday.  "Honestly  I 
think  this  [vote]  was  a fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  tribe.  Where  we 
had  the  impetus  going  for  goodwill  and  good  faith,  it's  been  a betrayal." 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Gazette,  Inc. 
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Missing  Lower  Brule  woman's  body  found 
lennifer  Rezac-Leither 
For  the  Argus  Leader 
August  24,  2006 

The  search  is  over  for  a missing  Lower  Brule  mother. 

Search  crews  found  Vicki  Eagleman ' s body  near  Medicine  Creek,  close  to 
Pierre,  Wednesday  afternoon.  Her  cause  of  death  has  not  yet  been  disclosed. 

Eagleman  disappeared  almost  a month  ago.  Her  mother.  Dune  Lefthand,  last 
saw  her  daughter  on  Duly  27th,  leaving  with  her  boyfriend  Bernard  LaRoche. 

According  to  LaRoche,  Eagleman  dropped  him  off,  and  he  doesn't  know 
where  she  went  next. 

On  Tuesday,  nearly  200  people  from  the  Lower  Brule  community  helped  look 
for  Eagleman  on  horseback,  ATV  and  on  foot.  The  search  was  organized  by 
the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe. 

Eagleman  leaves  behind  five  children. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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American  Indian  denied  unemployment  aid  after  refusing  to  cut  hair 
August  28,  2006 

DES  MOINES,  Iowa  An  American  Indian  has  been  denied  unemployment  benefits 
after  being  fired  from  his  trucking  job  for  refusing  to  cut  his  hair. 

The  Employment  Appeal  Board  denied  benefits  for  Dewey  Harris,  who  had 
worked  full-time  for  Heartland  Express  of  Cora 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

September  9,  2006 
Hopi  Nasanmuyaw/full  harvest  moon 
Abenaki  Skamonkas/corn  maker  moon 
Western  Cherokee  Dulisdi/nut  or  black  butterfly  moon 
Zuni  Li ' dekwakkwya  ts'ana/moon  when  everything  ripens 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Flappening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Anumpa  Achukma,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and 
Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


"Our  languages  connect  us  to  our  ancestors,  our  traditional  ways  of  life 
and  our  histories.  For  us,  the  survival  of  our  cultures  and  identities 
is  inextricably  linked  to  the  survival  of  our  languages." 

"If  our  languages  die,  then  it  is  inevitable  that  our  cultures  will  die 
next . " 

Ryan  Wilson,  Oglala  Lakota 

President  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Association 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


| for  self. 
- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

As  more  and  more  funds  are  diverted  for  this  administrations  war 
efforts  in  the  mid-east  the  impact  is  being  felt  where  it  hurts  worst 
on  the  reservations . Less  funding  is  available  for  support  for  our 
elders  and  youth  programs. 

The  average  Doe  Blow  has  never  been  to  Red  Lake,  Pine  Ridge  or 
Window  Rock.  In  his  mind's  eye  there  is  a town  center  where  youth 
can  get  jobs  or  find  recreational  opportunities  to  occupy  idle  time. 

Some  reservations  like  Qualla  (Cherokee)  do  have  a strip  where  the 
tourists  buy  souvenirs,  but  there  are  few  job  opportunities  and  fewer 
venues  for  escapism.  As  the  lead  article  in  this  issue  points  out 
on  Pine  Ridge  the  loss  of  the  youth  program  signaled  the  closure  of 
any  meaningful  forms  of  recreation  for  young  people  on  Pine  Ridge. 

Winter  nears  and  those  same  funding  shortfalls  are  going  to  create 
huge  burdens  for  the  elders. 

While  I admit  I don't  have  great  answers  I can  tell  you  keeping 
funds  home  where  it  is  needed  is  one  place  to  start  repairing  the 
damage.  I remember  when  the  U.S.  government  had  a surplus.  That  was 
one  president  ago. 

If  you  think  this  sort  of  governmental  neglect  is  restricted  to  Native 
Peoples  in  the  United  States  read  another  article  in  this  issue, 
"Recognition  sought  for  new  Native  Society". 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A.  ===w=w= 
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Program's  demise  leaves  'nothing  to  do' 

BY  CRAIG  HENRY  / Lincoln  Dournal  Star 
September  2,  2006 

PINE  RIDGE,  S.D.  - Sweat  soaked  through  the  15-year-old's  grease-stained 
T-shirt  as  he  guided  a 1,500-pound  panel  into  place. 

"Too  low,  Robert  Danis  said,  his  Florida  State  cap  turned  backward  in 
the  glaring  sun. 

To  make  extra  cash  - and  to  pass  the  time  - Danis  was  putting  together 
carnival  rides  like  the  Tilt-A-Whirl  at  the  annual  Oglala  Nation  powwow. 

Normally,  he  and  hundreds  of  other  Pine  Ridge  teens  and  young  adults 
would  be  working  at  the  Youth  Opportunity  Movement  center  - running  3-on-3 
basketball  or  mowing  lawns  or  picking  up  trash. 

But  the  center  closed  in  May. 

And  they  have  little  to  do,  no  place  to  go. 

During  its  six  years,  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Youth  Opportunity  Movement 
employed  more  than  600  reservation  youth  each  summer,  painting  houses, 
picking  up  trash,  making  a difference  in  the  community.  The  program,  YO 
for  short,  was  financed  by  a $15.9  million  federal  grant  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  Each  of  the  reservation's  nine  districts  had  its  own 
program. 

It  was  designed  to  serve  young  people  14  to  21,  and  to  teach  them 
necessary  life  skills  and  help  them  break  cycles  that  lead  to  poverty  and 
despondency  in  a place  where  the  unemployment  rate  can  reach  double  digits. 

Since  the  grant  ran  out  and  the  program  closed  in  May,  the  young  people 
it  served  have  too  much  time  to  kill,  said  former  Youth  Opportunity 
Director  Doni  DeCory. 

"I  see  a lot  of  kids  getting  into  trouble  now,"  she  said.  "One  was  just 
sentenced  to  three  years  for  accessory  to  assault." 

Her  staff  tried  to  keep  the  program  going.  They  even  tried  to  volunteer 
their  time,  she  said,  but  the  tribe  wouldn't  allow  it. 

Former  Tribal  President  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  said  some  people  on  Pine 
Ridge  have  tried  to  blame  the  tribe  for  the  program  closing,  but  it's  not 
at  fault. 

"They  ran  out  of  money,  that's  it,"  she  said.  "The  tribe  is  not  in  a 
financial  situation  to  support  the  program." 

Youth  Opportunity  took  a big  financial  burden  off  the  tribe,  DeCory  said. 

It  helped  kids  with  school  expenses  and  gave  out  more  than  $20,000  in 
scholarships  every  year.  The  program  even  loaned  the  tribe  money  for  its 
payroll . 

"We  helped  them  out,"  DeCory  said.  "Why  can't  they  help  us  out?" 

That's  not  the  tribe's  responsibility,  said  Fire  Thunder. 


"The  staff  at  YO  were  paid  good  money  to  look  for  additional  resources/' 
she  said.  "It  was  their  responsibility  to  sustain  it." 

Crystal  Eagle  Elk,  treasurer  for  the  tribe,  said  there  was  no  way  the 
tribe  could  have  helped. 

"It  was  a really  good  program/'  she  said.  "But  we  don't  have  extra  money 
lying  around.  There's  no  way  we  could  pick  it  up." 

DeCory's  staff  applied  for  additional  grants  but  was  turned  down  because 
of  the  tribe's  high-risk  financial  status. 

That  status  could  be  attributed  to  multiple  loans,  including  a $38 
million  loan  from  the  Shakopee  tribe  of  Minnesota,  said  Paul  Cedar  Face, 
an  economics  instructor  at  Oglala  Lakota  College. 

Eileen  Danis,  tribal  vice  president,  said  $20  million  of  the  loan  was 
used  in  part  to  build  a new  casino.  The  other  $18  million  was  used,  in 
part,  to  pay  other  debts,  she  said. 

Bottom  line:  no  new  grant  money. 

"They  don't  look  at  what  YO  did,"  DeCory  said.  "They  just  look  at  the 
dollar. " 

And  now,  said  Pine  Ridge  High  School  Lakota  art  and  culture  instructor 
Bryan  Brewer,  there's  nothing  for  the  kids  to  do. 

"It's  always  quiet  during  the  day  because  (the  youth)  are  sleeping  - 
they  don't  have  jobs,"  Brewer  said.  "You  go  downtown  at  2 or  3 in  the 
morning,  and  there's  our  kids.  It's  depressing." 

Reylin  Rowland  is  trying  to  stay  sober.  The  22-year-old  went  through 
treatment  five  months  ago  for  alcohol  and  marijuana. 

He  credits  his  success  in  large  part  to  Youth  Opportunity. 

Working  for  YO  made  him  feel  important,  and  it  gave  him  something  to  do. 

"They  never  gave  up  on  me,"  he  said.  "They  helped  me  go  through  the 
process  of  checking  into  treatment." 

Since  it  closed,  he's  had  some  bumps  in  the  road  to  sobriety.  He  uses 
once  in  a while,  but  he  has  a new  job  at  the  Sue  Ann  Big  Crow  Boys  and 
Girls  Club. 

"I  passed  the  drug  test,  which  was  like  the  coolest  thing  in  the  world 
to  me,"  Reylin  said. 

Other  kids  on  Pine  Ridge  aren't  as  lucky.  Many  are  still  unemployed,  and 
Reylin  said  they  spend  their  time  cruising  the  streets,  hanging  out  at  Big 
Bat's  convenience  store,  drinking  and  doing  drugs. 

"There's  nothing  for  us  to  do  here  other  than  drink  and  drug,"  he  said. 
"When  I say  there's  nothing,  I mean  there's  nothing." 

When  Youth  Opportunity  was  open,  there  were  baseball  games,  basketball 
games,  cleaning  up  the  park. 

"Some  of  them  were  doing  straight  because  that  was  their  routine," 

Reylin  said.  "They  would  go  down  there  and  do  their  job." 

Before  the  program  closed,  Stacie  Pleasant's  friends  were  clean.  Now 
some  spend  their  time  getting  high  - and  getting  into  trouble. 

"Whenever  it  closed,  everyone  didn't  really  care  to  do  anything  anymore, 
Stacie  said.  "It  kind  of  went  downhill  I guess." 

Eileen  Danis  worries  about  her  son. 

She  doesn't  know  where  Robert  goes  now,  and  she  doesn't  know  what  he 
does . 

"There's  just  so  many  people  who  want  to  give  him  things,"  she  said. 
"Corrupters  - within  your  own  family  - there's  corrupters." 

Robert's  grandmother  used  to  watch  after  him,  always  asking  him  where  he 
was  going  and  what  he  was  doing.  But  she  died  in  December. 

Still,  his  mom  said,  Robert  is  a good  kid.  He's  a sophomore  at  Pine 
Ridge  High,  where  he's  a guard  on  the  football  team. 

He  spends  most  of  his  spare  time  drumming  and  singing  at  sun  dances  and 
powwows . 

"If  you  don't  give  into  peer  pressure,  it's  easy  (to  stay  sober)," 

Robert  said.  "You  just  don't  go  around  it." 

But  now  the  carnival  is  over  and  Robert  is  jobless  again  - nothing  to  do 
no  place  to  go. 

Craig  Henry  was  an  intern  at  the  Dournal  Star  through  the  American  Indian 


Journalism  Institute  this  summer.  He  is  a student  at  the  University  of 

Oklahoma.  Reach  him  at  william.c.henry@gmail.com 
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Plaintiffs  in  Indian  case  shift  strategy 
By  The  Associated  Press 
August  29,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Days  after  announcing  a plan  to  appeal  a recent  court 
decision  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  American  Indian  plaintiffs  in  a 10- 
year-old  lawsuit  against  the  government  over  management  of  Indian  trust 
funds  have  switched  their  strategy. 

They  instead  will  ask  the  full  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  to  review  a decision  to  remove  a federal  judge  from  their 
case. 

In  July,  a three-judge  panel  of  the  appeals  court  ruled  that  U.S. 
District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  had  lost  his  objectivity  in  the  class-action 
lawsuit.  The  panel  took  the  unusual  step  of  ordering  the  case  reassigned 
to  a different  judge. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  think  Lamberth  should  be  allowed  to  stay  with  the 
case. 

Bill  McAllister,  a spokesman  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs,  said  that  after 
they  announced  last  Thursday  their  decision  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  plaintiffs  reconsidered  their  options  and  chose  a more  traditional 
route . 

Lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell  said  the  Indians  wanted  "to  give  the  Court 
of  Appeals  an  opportunity  to  correct  its  own  error  and  rectify  the  serious 
harm  that  the  decision  would  cause  500,000  individual  Indian  trust 
beneficiaries . " 

"If  the  decision  was  made  because  Court  of  Appeals  judges  believe  that 
the  administration  would  resolve  this  case  expeditiously  and  fairly,  the 
judges  are  terribly  mistaken,"  Cobell  said.  "It  is  the  conduct  of 
government  officials  that  must  be  publicly  condemned  and  severely 
sanctioned  until  it  stops,  not  the  esteemed  judge  who  has  the  intellectual 
integrity  to  describe  such  repugnant  behavior." 

The  Indians  accuse  the  government  of  mismanaging  more  than  $100  billion 
in  oil,  gas,  timber  and  other  royalties  from  their  lands,  dating  back  to 
1887. 

Lamberth,  a conservative  Reagan  appointee,  has  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Indians  several  times. 

He  held  former  Interior  secretaries  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Gale  Norton  in 
contempt  and  more  than  once  ordered  the  department  to  disconnect  its 
computers  from  the  Internet  to  protect  Indians'  records.  Several  of  his 
rulings  have  been  overturned  on  appeal,  including  Norton's  contempt  charge 

The  three- judge  panel  said  many  of  Lamberth 's  holdings  went  too  far, 
including  one  last  year  that  accused  the  department  of  racism. 

The  Indians'  decision  to  appeal  comes  as  lawmakers  in  Congress  try  to 
broker  a settlement. 

Plaintiffs  say  aides  for  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  approached 
them  this  summer  offering  to  settle  for  $8  billion. 

Talks  between  the  government,  the  plaintiffs  and  Congress  are  ongoing. 

An  agreement  could  be  reached  this  fall. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Open  Letter  from  Elouise  Cobell 

The  summer  of  2006  has  been  an  extremely  volatile  one  for  our  cause.  On 
Duly  11  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  removed  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C. 
Lamberth  from  our  case.  In  so  doing,  we  lost  the  services  of  a dedicated 
and  fair  jurist  who  had  presided  over  our  case  since  its  inception  in  1996 

All  individual  Indian  trust  account  holders  should  consider  Dudge 
Lamberth' s removal  a travesty  of  justice.  It  is,  as  columnist  Suzan  Shown 
Harjo  said,  yet  another  rebuke  to  one  of  the  "good  people"  who  is  trying 
to  change  the  way  the  U.S.  Government  deals  with  Native  People. 

Because  the  appeals  court  removed  the  judge  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
finding  the  government's  conduct  in  our  case  deplorable,  we  plan  to  appeal 
his  removal.  We  will  argue  that  the  removal  of  a judge  from  a case  he  has 
faithfully  presided  over  for  10  years  is  itself  without  precedent. 

We  will  also  tell  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  very  conduct  that  made 
Dudge  Lamberth  so  troubled  with  the  government  was,  in  fact,  well 
documented  by  the  appeals  court.  The  decision  of  the  three-judge  appeals 
court  panel  was  as  strong  a denouncement  of  the  trustee-delegates'  conduct 
as  we  have  ever  seen:  "To  be  sure.  Interior's  deplorable  record  deserves 
condemnation  in  the  strongest  terms,"  the  court  said.  "Words  like 
'ignominious"  and  "incompeten[t] ' . . .and  'malfeasance'  and  ' recalcitrance ' 
are  fair  and  well-supported  by  the  record."  It  reinforced  earlier  rulings 
by  the  appeals  court  that  the  government  has  abused  its  trust  obligation 
and  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  most  basic  responsibilities  to  the 
individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries. 

It  should  be  stressed  that,  according  to  the  court  of  appeals,  the 
removal  of  our  judge  in  no  way  exonerates  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Dustice.  Most  importantly,  the  decision  reaffirms  the  merits  of  our  case 
(a  "worthy  cause")  and  it  underscores  the  core  theme  of  Dudge  Lamberth 's 
most  recent  decisions. 

His  removal  was  unusual  because  the  appeals  court  noted  approvingly  that 
Dudge  Lamberth 's  strong  language  was  based  properly  on  irrefutable 
evidence  of  government  misconduct.  Indeed,  Dudge  Lamberth ' s order  of  Duly 
12,  2005,  was  "nothing  more  than  the  views  of  an  experienced  judge  who, 
having  presided  over  this  exceptionally  contentious  case  for  almost  a 
decade  has  become  exceeding  ill  disposed  toward  [a]  defendant  that  has 
flagrantly  and  repeated  breached  its  fiduciary  obligations." 

As  we  have  learned  from  the  past  decade,  the  United  States  government 
resists  change  fiercely.  That's  even  when  the  need  for  that  change  is  well 
documented  and  punctuated  by  a century  of  malfeasance  and  continuing  abuse 
We  expect  they  will  fight  our  effort  to  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  review 
both  the  judge's  removal  and  the  vacation  of  the  injunction  he  had  issued 
on  the  Interior  Department's  computer  system.  Those  systems  were  shown  to 
be  wide  open  to  computer  hackers,  placing  all  our  trust  records  at  risk  of 
being  altered. 

Even  the  appeals  court  acknowledged  that  fact.  "To  be  sure,"  it  said, 

"we  have  no  doubt  Interior's  trust  account  information  has  serious 
reliability  problems."  That  makes  the  need  for  an  injunction  even  more 
pressing. 

Finally,  the  appeals  court  ruling  urged  the  parties  "to  work  with  the 
new  judge  to  resolve  this  case  expeditiously  and  fairly."  Of  course,  this 
is  precisely  what  we  have  engaged  in  for  the  last  10  years  only  to  be 
thwarted  time  and  again  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  its 
Department  of  Dustice  attorneys  who  would  rather  delay  a resolution  of 
this  matter  and  leave  it  to  the  next  administration.  Even  now,  less  than  a 


month  after  the  Duly  11  decisions,  we  are  aware  that  mid-level  bureaucrats 
in  Interior  and  Dustice  are  urging  members  of  Congress  to  reject 
legislation  that  would  resolve  the  case.  As  usual,  the  government  has  no 
interest  in  a resolution  that  is  "expeditious  and  fair". 

This  is  not  to  say  that  my  attorneys  and  I believe  these  decisions  will 
further  delay  a resolution  of  this  case.  Indeed,  there  are  reasons  to  be 
hopeful  that  a new  judge  will  not  wait  another  10  years  (or  more),  as  the 
government  now  proposes,  to  render  an  historical  accounting.  Especially 
since  the  material  facts  are  not  even  disputed  by  the  government.  Moreover 
various  media  outlets  are  now  reporting  that  Senator  McCain  is  pressing 
legislation  that  would  settle  the  case  for  $8  billion.  This  is  a far  cry 
from  the  over  $27  billion  we  proposed  last  summer,  but  after  bearing 
personal  witness  to  the  hardship  and  abuse  that  continues  to  be  heaped 
upon  the  individual  Indian  beneficiaries  after  10  years  of  hard-fought, 
acrimonious  litigation  I have  directed  my  attorneys  to  seriously  consider 
this  offer.  This  nation's  first  citizens  are  also  its  poorest  and  any 
resolution  that  is  "expeditious  and  fair"  should  be  seriously  and 
thoughtfully  considered.  We  will  be  examining  this  legislation  t o make 
sure  it  is  just  that. 

If  you  are  an  account  holder  or  a trust  beneficiary,  now  is  the  time  to 
express  your  concerns  and  hopes  about  a possible  settlement  to  your  member 
of  Congress.  It's  time  for  Indian  Country  to  speak.  The  bureaucrats  have 
had  their  say. 

/s/ 

Elouise  Cobell 

Copyright  c.  2006  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc. 
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Trust  deal  'a  joke,'  state  Indians  tell  U.S.  senators 
By  Dudy  Gibbs  Robinson, 

Staff  Writer 
September  2,  2006 

TULSA  - Staff  members  for  a U.S.  Senate  committee  got  an  earful  Friday 
when  they  came  to  Oklahoma  to  find  out  what  Indians  think  of  a proposed 
trust  case  settlement. 

"I  think  it's  a joke,"  said  Talee  Redcorn,  a member  of  the  Osage 
Nation's  minerals  council. 

"I  think  this  government  does  not  want  to  live  up  to  what  they've  done," 
said  Marcianna  R.  Dacobs,  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes. 

The  hearing  was  to  give  Oklahoma  Indians  a chance  to  weigh  in  on 
proposed  legislation  to  settle  a decade-old  class-action  lawsuit  called 
the  Cobell  case,  which  accuses  the  government  of  mismanaging  Indian  trust 
accounts . 

Lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  have  said  Indians  may  be  owed  as  much  as  $27. 
5 billion.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  settling  for  $8  billion. 

"The  $27.5  billion  should  really  be  revisited  because  that's  ridiculous 
to  go  from  $27.5  to  $8  billion,"  said  E.  Bernadette  Huber,  chairman  of  the 
Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

"If  we  Indians  owed  the  U.S.  government  $27  billion  they  would  want 
every  penny  of  it,"  said  Emily  Saupitty,  an  Apache  from  Apache. 

But  David  Mullon,  the  committee's  general  counsel,  said  $8  billion  is 
the  figure  his  boss,  U.S.  Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  thinks  he  can  get 
through  Congress. 

"Every  account  holder,  of  course,  would  like  it  to  be  more,"  Mullon  said 


"We're  not  going  to  get  $27.5  billion  through  the  109th  Congress.  It  ain't 
going  to  happen . " 

About  60  people  attended  the  meeting,  the  last  of  four  held  around 
Indian  Country  during  Congress'  August  recess.  Previous  meetings  were  in 
Auburn,  Wash.;  Phoenix;  and  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Oklahoma  speakers  were  uniformly  critical  of  the  settlement's  price  tag 
and  the  lack  of  an  "opt-out  clause"  that  would  let  individual  Indians 
pursue  separate  lawsuits. 

"A  lot  of  people  feel  they  are  owed  more,"  Quapaw  Chief  lohn  Berrey  said. 

"We'd  appreciate  it  if  you  could  ponder  a little  harder  about  some 
further  due  process,"  he  said. 

Keith  Harper,  a lawyer  representing  lead  plaintiff  Eloise  Cobell,  a 
Blackfeet  Indian  from  Montana,  said  his  client  considers  the  lack  of  an 
opt-out  clause  a "poison  pill"  that  could  kill  the  deal. 

"In  this  day  and  age,  this  ought  to  be  a consensual  thing.  It  shouldn't 
be  a forced-down  thing,"  Harper  said. 

Mullon  said  an  opt-out  clause  is  not  an  option  because  one  of  the 
government's  goals  in  settling  is  to  be  finished  with  the  trust  issue  once 
and  for  all. 

"If  you  want  a settlement  in  the  billions,  then  ending  all  claims  is  a 
part  of  it.  They  want  total  peace.  They  want  an  end  to  the  litigation,"  he 
said . 

Osage  Nation  Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray,  chairman  of  the  Intertribal 
Monitoring  Association  on  Indian  Trust  Funds,  said  the  legislation 
probably  has  a 50-50  chance  of  passing. 

"There's  a genuine  desire  on  both  sides  to  settle,  but  there's  a lot  of 
debate  on  whose  terms,"  Gray  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Oklahoman/News  9 - Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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New  Mexico  tribes  fight  BIA's  education  reorganization 
August  29,  2006 

More  tribes  are  joining  the  fight  against  the  reorganization  of  education 
programs  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

A federal  judge  has  already  stopped  the  Bush  administration  from  making 
changes  at  BIA  schools  in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota.  Four  tribes  and 
seven  schools  filed  a lawsuit  after  learning  that  some  of  the  education 
offices  on  their  reservations  would  be  closed  and  that  some  reservation- 
based  employees  would  be  fired  or  relocated. 

Now,  the  19  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  are  hoping  to  replicate  the  case.  They 
filed  a lawsuit  two  weeks  ago,  citing  a lack  of  meaningful  consultation 
about  the  effect  of  the  reorganization  on  15  educational  institutions, 
including  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  an  urban  boarding  school. 

"Under  federal  law,  consultation  is  not  a one-way  presentation  of 
unilateral  decisions,"  the  August  17  filing  states. 

Funding  is  at  the  heart  of  the  tribal  lawsuits.  The  BIA  budget  has 
largely  stayed  the  same  since  the  start  of  the  Bush  administration  despite 
heavier  demands  placed  on  schools  under  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  of 
2001. 

So  when  the  reorganization  initiative  was  first  announced  back  in  2003, 
there  were  immediate  questions  about  resources.  "Tribal  officials  and 
representatives  were  told  that  the  funds  for  any  reorganization  would  be 
sought  from  Congress,"  the  Pueblos  stated  in  their  lawsuit. 

But  tribes  now  know  that  the  administration  is  taking  $1.5  million  from 
the  Indian  School  Equalization  Program  to  pay  for  the  bureaucratic 
reshuffle.  ISEP  is  used  to  help  at-risk  Indian  students,  the  types  who 


might  be  underperforming  under  No  Child  Left  Behind  standards. 

Additionally,  the  administration  wants  to  take  $2.5  million  from  the 
Early  Childhood  Development  Program  to  pay  for  the  reorganization.  Former 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  had  praised  the  program  in  a visit  to  New 
Mexico  back  in  May  2002. 

In  both  instances,  the  Pueblos  say  they  learned  of  the  shift  in  funds 
only  after  the  Plains  tribes  filed  their  lawsuit  in  May.  As  a result,  some 
Pueblo  school  programs  have  already  been  cut,  according  to  the  court 
filing. 

The  BIA  budget  does  call  for  $2.5  million  in  new  funds,  but  the  19 
Pueblos  say  the  money  will  be  used  for  administrative  positions  and  not  to 
improve  the  education  of  Indian  students. 

Along  with  the  funding  cuts,  the  BIA  already  started  the  reorganization 
in  early  August,  just  a few  weeks  before  the  start  of  the  school  year.  The 
tribes  say  Tom  Dowd,  a member  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  from  Arizona,  had  promised 
not  to  make  any  changes  until  August  16,  the  day  before  the  lawsuit  was 
filed. 

Nedra  Darling,  a spokesperson  for  the  BIA,  didn't  have  specific 
information  about  the  implementation  of  the  reorganization  in  New  Mexico. 
But  she  said  the  agency  is  complying  with  the  preliminary  injunction  in 
South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 

"They  are  closely  following  the  judge's  orders,"  she  said  of  BIA 
officials  in  the  Plains. 

The  reorganization  has  been  questioned  by  several  key  members  of 
Congress  "I'm  a little  bit  perplexed  when  I hear  that  what  we  need  to  fix 
this  system  is  more  senior  executive  management  staffing,"  said  Sen.  Byron 
Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee,  at  a hearing  in  May. 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit  are  the  Eight  Northern  Indian  Pueblos 
Council,  which  represents  the  eight  Pueblos  north  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  All 
Indian  Pueblos  Council,  which  represents  all  19  Pueblos  in  the  state.  Doe 
Garcia,  the  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  serves 
as  chairman  of  ENIPC. 
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Tribes  want  rights  protected 
Debra  Gruszecki 
The  Desert  Sun 
August  29,  2006 

CABAZON  - Tribal  leaders  on  Monday  urged  the  U.S.  departments  of  Energy 
and  Interior  not  to  tamper  with  tribal  sovereign  rights  to  negotiate 
right-of-way  easements  with  utilities. 

Monday's  hearings  were  held  under  guidelines  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
2005,  which  required  the  federal  agencies  to  look  at  issues  related  to 
energy  rights-of-way  on  tribal  lands. 

Tribes  have  expressed  concern  that  there  might  be  an  effort  to  remove 
tribal  consent  from  the  rights-of-way  equation. 

That  concern  prompted  tribal  nations  from  across  the  West  to  attend  the 
meeting  at  Morongo  Casino  Resort. 

"Rights  of  way  are  a critical  issue  for  the  Morongo  Band"  of  Mission 
Indians,  said  John  Muncy,  a tribal  council  member. 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  who  attended  the  hearing, 
agreed,  saying  "Indian  reservations  are  no  longer  the  places  where  wires 


go  through." 

Today,  he  said,  reservations  are  the  places  where  the  wires  come  from, 
and  tribal  governments  are  taking  a significant  and  growing  role  as  energy 
producers . 

Marlene  Skunkcap,  of  the  Shoshone  Bannock  Tribe  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho, 
agreed,  noting  that  any  infringement  on  a tribes'  ability  to  negotiate 
over  rights-of-way  on  utilities  and  energy  would  be  a "step  backwards." 

"No  change  needs  to  be  made,"  she  said. 

Besides  tribal  leaders,  Nancy  Ives  of  the  Fair  Access  to  Energy 
Coalition  suggested  in  written  testimony  against  looking  narrowly  at  the 
issue.  "To  the  extent  that  tribes  are  permitted  to  increase  their  cost 
exponentially,  they  risk  violating  their  obligation  to  Americans  as  a 
whole,"  she  said.  "FAIR  appreciates  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
government  official  explored  energy  rights-of-way  on  tribal  lands"  and 
provided  Congress  with  a list  of  legislative  options  to  address 
difficulties  that  arise  in  negotiations. 

On  Monday,  however,  tribal  leaders  applauded  the  draft  report  on  the 
study. 

It  appears  to  have  sided  with  the  tribes,  according  to  the  Denver-based 
Council  of  Energy  Resources  Tribes  (CERT),  a consortium  of  57  American  and 
Canadian  Indian  tribes. 

It  noted  that  America's  Indian  tribes  are  working  with  public  and 
private  utilities  to  deliver  energy  to  millions  of  families  throughout  the 
country,  and  appear  to  support  tribal  consent  over  Indian  lands  concerning 
energy  rights-of-way.  it  also  found  no  evidence  to  support  claims  that  the 
tribes'  exercise  of  consent  might  drive  up  the  cost  of  energy  for 
consumers . 
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Rights  of  way  draft  report  draws  ire 
by:  lerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  1,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Federal  law  requires  that  tribes  must  consent  to  a 
grant  of  rights  of  way  across  their  lands,  whether  the  rights  of  way  are 
for  roads,  aqueducts,  pipelines,  power  wires  or  flight  paths. 

Energy  rights  of  way  are  increasingly  lucrative.  The  ability  of  tribes 
to  negotiate  them  fairly  has  increased  in  recent  years,  and  many  tribal 
energy  rights  of  way  agreements  are  coming  up  for  renewal  over  the  next 
decade. 

Against  this  background,  the  energy  industry  has  brought  tribal  energy 
rights  of  way  before  Congress  in  the  form  of  a report  that  will  be 
finalized  and  submitted  by  the  end  of  September.  The  report,  prepared  by 
the  departments  of  Energy  and  the  Interior,  may  be  seized  upon  in  Congress 
as  an  occasion  to  modify  or  even  cancel  the  tribal  consent  requirement, 
according  to  numerous  tribal  leaders  and  their  representatives. 

At  a meeting  in  Albuquerque  Aug.  30,  tribes  had  a last  chance  to  provide 
public  feedback  on  the  report  directly  to  the  departments  before  the  Sept. 
4 official  deadline  for  comments. 

Approximately  20  speakers  told  the  departments  their  draft  report  is 
misguided,  incomplete  and  misleading  - misguided  in  that  it  offers 
Congress  a list  of  "options"  on  tribal  rights  when  the  report's  own  data 
supports  only  one  option,  namely  to  take  no  action;  misleading  for  what  it 
does  not  include  about  existing  willful  trespass  by  power  companies  on 
tribal  lands,  as  well  as  for  including  unsubstantiated  arguments  under 
cover  of  language  about  what  "could"  be  the  case  on  various  assertions  by 


energy  companies,  about  what  they  "indicate"  and  "contend"  without 
evidential  justification;  and  incomplete  because  it  does  not  dwell  on 
"historical  malfeasance"  at  the  expense  of  tribes  in  rights  of  way 
negotiations,  or  on  the  religious  and  cultural  considerations  around 
tribal  rights  of  way. 

Brian  Collins,  a senior  tribal  attorney  representing  the  Skokomish  in 
Washington,  detailed  some  of  the  damage  done  to  the  tribe  by  power 
companies  that  have  trespassed  on  its  lands  by  seizing  rights  of  way. 
"Without  inclusion  of  such  worst-case  examples  of  energy  development  on 
right-of-way  disputes  involving  treaty  rights,  tribal  resources  and  tribal 
lands,  the  report  to  Congress  lacks  the  necessary  balance  to  accurately 
describe  the  effects  of  proposed  energy  right-of-way  legislation."  Other 
speakers  noted  that  tribes  have  been  swindled  in  energy  rights  of  way 
negotiations,  by  both  energy  companies  and  Interior  or  by  BIA  officials 
who  collaborate  with  them  in  drafting  meager  agreements  without  tribal 
participation,  then  impose  the  agreements  over  tribal  doubts  and 
objections . 

One  speaker  after  another  emphasized  that  the  report's  own  findings 
demonstrate  no  reason  at  all  to  change  the  status  quo.  "There's  no  fix  to 
be  fixed,"  said  Zia  Pueblo  Gov.  Peter  M.  Pino,  adding  that  the  report  is 
an  instrument  of  division  in  a field  where  cooperation  and  partnership 
between  tribes  and  the  private  sector  should  thrive. 

Pueblo  of  Isleta  Gov.  D.  Robert  Benavides  said  Isleta  supports  one 
conclusion  of  the  report  - "that  there  is  no  national  level  problem 
concerning  energy  rights  of  way  on  tribal  lands.  The  departments  [of 
Energy  and  the  Interior]  found  no  evidence  that  negotiations  with  the 
tribes  have  ever  disrupted  energy  supplies  or  significantly  increased 
energy  costs." 

Richard  Hughes,  a Santa  Fe  attorney  representing  two  other  pueblos,  said 
the  findings  expose  the  report  for  what  it  is  - a way  to  give  the  wealthy 
energy  sector  a negotiating  advantage  over  less-affluent  and  poor  tribes. 
The  energy  industry  may  not  have  gotten  the  results  it  wanted  from  the 
draft  report,  he  added.  "They  did  get  Congress  to  commandeer  the  efforts 
of  two  Cabinet  departments  on  this  study." 

Hughes  remarked  that  Energy  and  Interior  are  aggressively  meeting 
statutory  deadlines  that  are  routinely  ignored  in  agency  and  departmental 
reports  to  Congress.  "Here  they  are  doing  it;  they  are  rushing  things 
along,  right  on  the  deadline."  His  clear  implication  was  that  the  report 
may  have  a higher  priority  on  Capitol  Hill  than  is  publicly  known. 

Other  speakers  touched  on  the  various  issues  raised  by  the  draft  report, 
as  follows: 

* The  free-market  economy  - competition  keeping  prices  reasonable  - 
should  preclude  price-fixing  for  tribal  energy  rights  of  way.  The  prices 
should  be  negotiated  case  by  case. 

* Fair-market  valuation  for  tribal  energy  rights  of  way,  a key  concept 
pushed  by  energy  companies  in  negotiating  rights  of  way,  relies  on 
comparing  the  value  of  one  property  to  another.  But  the  value  of  tribal 
properties  can't  be  compared  in  a blanket  way  with  private  properties,  as 
the  energy  industry  has  urged,  due  to  Indian  religious  beliefs. 

As  a matter  of  economic  efficiencies,  private-sector  companies  hope  for 
rights  of  way  running  in  the  straightest  line  possible,  from  A to  B.  If  a 
graveyard  or  other  important  site  lies  in  the  path  of  that  straight  line, 
they  move  it.  "We  don't  do  that  in  Indian  country,"  said  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell,  the  former  U.S.  senator.  "Our  ancestors,  our  people  that  have 
been  returned  to  mother  earth,  that's  where  they're  supposed  to  stay.  And 
I think  that  the  report  did  not  reflect  - you  can't  put  a dollar  value  on 
that,  and  should  not  put  a value,  a dollar  value  on  that.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  market  value.  It  has  to  do  with  inherent  and  historic  religious 
beliefs  of  our  people." 

* The  small  sampling  on  which  the  report  relies  - case  studies  of  four 
tribes  and  one  energy  company  - is  "inherently  unreliable,"  said  Carol 
Harvey,  a Navajo  attorney  with  Nordhaus  Law  Firm  in  Albuquerque,  because  a 
sampling  that  small  can't  yield  findings  that  are  valid  for  tribes  or 


energy  companies  overall. 
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Plume:  Live  up  to  your  obligations 
by:  Alex  White  Plume  / Guest  Columnist 
August  31,  2006 

An  open  letter  to  President  George  W.  Bush 

Dear  President  Bush,  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  is  writing  this  letter  to 
demand  that  the  United  States  fulfill  its  obligation  to  respect  and 
protect  the  human  rights  of  Indian  peoples  in  this  country.  Indian 
peoples'  ability  to  survive  into  the  future  depends  largely  on  our  ability 
to  maintain,  protect  and  promote  our  traditional  and  cultural  beliefs, 
which  includes  our  ability  to  practice  our  spiritual  beliefs  in  privacy 
and  without  disruption.  This  is  not  merely  a cultural  and  spiritual 
concern;  it  is  a matter  of  human  rights  that  exist  in  international  law. 

These  human  rights  have  been  recognized  in  two  international  covenants 
and  conventions  - the  U.N.  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  International  Labour  Organization's  Indigenous  and  Tribal 
Peoples  Convention  (ILO  Convention  No.  169).  The  United  States  signed  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  in  1977.  Article  27 
of  the  covenant  provides  that  "ethnic,  religious  or  linguistic  minorities 
. . . shall  not  be  denied  the  right,  in  community  with  the  other  members  of 
their  group,  to  enjoy  their  own  culture,  to  profess  and  practice  their  own 
religion,  or  to  use  their  own  language."  The  U.N.  Human  Rights  Committee, 
charged  with  monitoring  countries'  compliance  with  the  covenant,  has 
determined  that  with  respect  to  indigenous  peoples,  the  right  to  enjoy 
their  own  culture  includes  particular  ways  of  life  associated  with  the  use 
of  certain  territories. 

Further,  the  committee  determined  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  may 
require  positive  legal  measures  of  protection  to  ensure  the  effective 
participation  in  decisions  which  affect  them.  Clearly,  under  the  covenant, 
the  United  States  has  a legal  and  moral  obligation  to  take  necessary 
measures  to  protect  Indian  peoples'  right  to  practice  their  spiritual 
beliefs  and  enjoy  their  culture,  including  the  use  of  sacred  sites. 

Article  7 of  the  convention  provides  that  indigenous  peoples  "have  the 
right  to  decide  their  own  priorities  for  the  process  of  development  as  it 
affects  their  lives,  beliefs,  institutions  and  spiritual  well-being  and 
the  lands  they  occupy  or  otherwise  use."  Article  13  of  the  convention 
provides  that  "governments  shall  respect  the  special  importance  for  the 
cultures  and  spiritual  values  of  the  peoples  concerned  of  their 
relationship  with  the  lands  or  territories,  or  both  as  applicable,  which 
they  occupy  or  otherwise  use,  and  in  particular  the  collective  aspects  of 
this  relationship."  Although  these  rights  have  been  recognized  in 
international  law,  sadly,  the  United  States  has  not  ratified  ILO 
Convention  No.  169. 

The  rights  identified  in  the  covenant  and  the  convention  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  ongoing  struggle  at  Bear  Butte,  near  Sturgis,  S.D.,  a site  that  is 
held  sacred  by  numerous  tribes.  Indian  spiritual  practices  at  Bear  Butte 
are  facing  certain  disruption  by  the  granting  of  hard  liquor  licenses  and 
the  development  of  huge  outdoor  amphitheaters  nearby.  With  these 
developments  will  come  noise,  crowds  and  interruption  of  the  quiet  and 
respect  needed  for  traditional  ceremonies  - all  of  this  within  two  miles 
of  the  base  of  Bear  Butte.  Bear  Butte  is  but  one  example  of  the  numerous 
attacks  across  the  country  on  our  traditional  ways  of  life  and  on  our 
human  rights  to  continue  practicing  our  spiritual  beliefs  with  dignity  and 


in  peace  and  to  decide  oun  own  priorities  for  development  that  affect  the 
lands  we  use  and  our  spiritual  well-being. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  recognition  of  these  human  rights  in  the 
covenant  and  convention,  these  rights  have  been  recognized  in  the  U.N. 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples,  recently  adopted  by  the 
Human  Rights  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  7 of  the  declaration 
provides  that  "indigenous  peoples  have  the  right  ...  to  maintain,  protect, 
and  have  access  in  privacy  to  their  religious  and  cultural  sites."  Article 
25  also  provides  that  "indigenous  peoples  have  the  right  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  their  distinctive  spiritual  relationship  with  their 
traditionally  . . . occupied  and  used  lands  . . . and  to  uphold  their 
responsibilities  to  future  generations  in  this  regard." 

Clearly,  the  declaration  recognizes  our  human  right  to  "maintain, 
protect,  and  have  access  in  privacy"  to  Bear  Butte  and  our  right  to  uphold 
our  spiritual  responsibility  to  this  sacred  site  for  our  children.  But  the 
exercise  of  these  fundamental  human  rights  is  sure  to  be  grossly  disturbed 
by  the  newest  alcohol  and  concert  hall  developments  taking  place  at  Bear 
Butte . 

We  are  calling  on  the  United  States  to  fulfill  its  legal  obligation  to 
Indian  peoples  throughout  this  country  under  international  human  rights 
law,  as  outlined  in  the  covenant  and  the  recently  adopted  declaration,  to 
take  all  possible  measures  to  preserve  and  protect  the  sanctity  of  Bear 
Butte . 

We  are  also  calling  on  the  United  States  to  fulfill  its  legal  and  moral 
obligations  to  Indian  peoples  by  voting  to  approve  the  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  at  the  upcoming  September  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  The  United  States  cannot  meet  its  existing  legal  and 
moral  obligations  under  international  law,  nor  its  fiduciary  obligations 
under  federal  Indian  law,  by  voting  against  (or  abstaining  from  voting  on) 
the  declaration.  To  take  any  action  other  than  voting  to  approve  the 
declaration  would  do  immeasurable  damage  to  the  "government-to-government" 
working  relationship  that  we  have  all  worked  so  hard  to  achieve.  A vote 
against  the  declaration  would  be  a vote  against  the  first  peoples  of  this 
country. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  lived  up  to  its  obligation  to  respect  and 
promote  our  human  rights  as  Indian  peoples  - particularly  our  right  to 
continue  practicing  our  spiritual  beliefs  at  Bear  Butte  in  privacy  and 
undisturbed.  The  United  States  holds  itself  up  to  the  world  as  a champion 
of  human  rights.  It  is  time  that  the  United  States  be  a champion  of  human 
rights  to  the  Indian  peoples  of  this  country  by  voting  for  the  declaration. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  I look  forward  to  your  response. 

Alex  White  Plume  is  president  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation. 
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Opinion:  O'odham  should  let  Coleman  Road  stay  open  awhile 
Our  view:  Tribe  can  extend  Friday  deadline  so  Pima  County 
has  time  to  provide  alternative 
Tucson,  Arizona 
August  30,  2006 

One  of  the  most  enduring  complaints  of  American  Indian  officials  has  been 
that  getting  anything  done  on  a reservation  takes  forever  because  of  the 
red  tape  involved  in  dealing  with  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or 
the  tribal  council. 


There's  even  an  old  joke  that  Navajos  sometimes  tell:  How  long  does  it 
take  to  start  a business  on  the  reservation?  Answer:  Twenty  years  to  life. 

Indians  are  no  strangers  to  projects  being  delayed  by  the  need  to  comply 
with  the  alphabet-soup  regulations  of  four  or  five  agencies,  but  in  the 
case  of  Coleman  Road  the  tribe  is  evidently  out  of  patience.  It  has 
refused  to  change  its  decision  requiring  that  Coleman  Road,  which  crosses 
reservation  land  and  leads  to  a wildcat  subdivision,  be  closed  by  Friday. 

Coleman  Road  is  the  only  access  to  a small  group  of  homes  that  are  not 
on  the  reservation.  In  all,  72  homeowners  will  lose  access  to  their  homes, 
west  of  Three  Points  and  south  of  Arizona  86,  if  the  Tohono  O'odham  stick 
to  a decision  to  close  the  road. 

In  a way,  you  can't  blame  the  O'odham.  Most  of  the  affected  residents 
have  been  good  neighbors,  but  some  have  been  a major  nuisance.  Tribal 
officials  say  cattle  have  been  shot  and  fences  in  the  area  have  been  cut. 

It  didn't  help  that  one  of  the  residents  in  2001  hosted  a "rave,"  a loud 
and  boisterous  party  that  drew  several  thousand  participants  to  the 
normally  tranquil  desert. 

So,  the  Indians  said,  "enough,"  and  set  a deadline  for  closing  the  road. 
Since  the  residents  had  nowhere  else  to  turn,  they  asked  the  county  for 
help.  The  neighbors  formed  an  improvement  district,  which  means  they'll 
end  up  paying  for  the  road  collectively,  but  Pima  County  is  making  the 
arrangements,  which  is  a complicated  process. 

The  county  has  been  working  on  the  permitting  process  for  roughly  three 
years.  The  new  route,  called  Hayhook  Road,  will  hug  the  reservation 
boundary,  but  it  required  easements  to  cross  state  trust  lands  and  private 
property.  Those  easements  are  now  in  place.  It  also  required  other  state 
and  federal  permits. 

In  an  Aug.  7 letter  to  Vivian  luan-Saunders,  chairwoman  of  the  Tohono 
O'odham  Nation,  Pima  County  Administrator  Chuck  Huckelberry  asked  that 
Coleman  Road  be  kept  open  beyond  Sept.  1.  "Please  allow  the  County  to 
continue  with  a logical  and  reasonable  alternate  timeline  for  providing  a 
roadway  alternative  to  Coleman  Road  as  requested  in  my  previous  letters," 
he  wrote. 

There  was  an  indication  late  Tuesday  that  the  Tribal  Council  was 
considering  extending  the  deadline  for  30  days.  We  hope  it  takes  that  step. 

The  residents  at  Hayhook  got  themselves  into  this  mess  by  purchasing 
property  and  building  homes  in  an  area  where  there  was  no  legal  access. 

Even  so,  those  residents  require  police  and  emergency  vehicle  access,  at 
least  until  the  county  can  blade  a temporary  road. 

The  saga  of  Coleman  Road  is  a sad  but  typical  Arizona  story.  The  road 
leads  to  a ranch  that  was  subdivided  into  40-acre  home  sites  in  the  1960s. 
Southwest  Properties,  the  owner,  applied  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  a right  of  way,  but  it  was  never  granted.  Huckelberry  said  the  county 
is  prohibited  from  denying  a building  permit  solely  on  grounds  that  there 
is  no  access  to  a property. 

So,  houses  went  up  in  an  area  where  the  owners  were  dependent  on  the 
kindness  of  others.  Now  they're  stuck.  Huckelberry  said  the  contract  for 
the  new  road  is  out  to  bid  and  with  luck  a temporary  road  will  be  in  place 
by  the  end  of  September.  But  everything  depends  on  the  Tribal  Council. 

We  believe  the  documents  provided  to  the  tribe  show  that  the  county  is 
acting  in  good  faith  to  get  the  road  built  promptly.  It  will  hurt  nothing, 
and  be  seen  as  a gesture  of  good  will,  if  the  nation  extends  the  deadline 
beyond  Friday. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Native  Americans  still  poorest  in  United  States 
August  30,  2006 

Income  levels  have  risen  and  poverty  rates  have  stabilized  but  Native 
Americans  remain  the  poorest  in  the  nation,  according  to  figures  released 
by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  on  Tuesday. 

From  2004  to  2005,  the  average  American  household  earned  $46,326,  an 
increase  of  1.1  percent.  It  was  the  first  time  since  1999  that  the  median 
household  income  rose,  the  Census  said. 

But  incomes  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  homes  remained  well 
below  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Based  on  a three-year  average  from  2003  to 
2005,  the  median  income  was  $33,627,  lower  than  incomes  for  white,  Asian 
and  Hispanic  households. 

Only  African-American  households,  with  a median  income  of  $31,140, 
ranked  below  Native  households. 

Turning  to  poverty,  2005  marked  the  first  time  that  poverty  rates  have 
not  risen.  For  four  consecutive  years,  the  Census  has  reported  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  Americans  living  below  the  poverty  line. 

Despite  the  stabilization,  there  are  still  37  million  people,  or  12.6 
percent  of  the  population,  and  7.7  million  families  in  poverty.  Among 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  the  picture  was  much  worse. 

According  to  a three-year  average  of  data,  25.3  percent  of  Native 
Americans  are  living  in  poverty.  This  was  actually  a slight  increase  from 
the  24.3  percent  that  the  Census  reported  in  its  last  report  on  income  and 
poverty. 

The  figure  translated  to  537,00  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  who 
were  below  the  poverty  line.  As  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  poverty  threshold  for  a family  of  four  in  2005  was  $19,971; 
for  a family  of  three,  $15,577;  for  a family  of  two,  $12,755;  and  for 
unrelated  individuals,  $9,973. 

The  report,  "Income,  Poverty,  and  Health  Insurance  Coverage  in  the 
United  States:  2005,"  also  contained  figures  on  health  insurance  coverage. 
The  Census  said  the  number  of  people  with  and  without  insurance  rose  from 
2004  to  2005. 

Nearly  30  percent  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  or  about 
661,000  people,  were  uninsured,  according  to  the  data.  This  was 
statistically  unchanged  from  figures  released  last  year. 

Only  Hispanics  had  a higher  uninsured  rate  of  32.7  percent,  again  the 
same  as  the  year  prior. 

The  Census  used  to  count  people  whose  only  source  of  care  was  the  Indian 
Health  Service  as  insured.  But  since  1988,  IHS-only  patients  are 
considered  uninsured. 

"The  effect  of  this  change  on  the  overall  estimates  of  health  insurance 
coverage  was  negligible,"  the  report  stated. 

The  figures  released  yesterday  were  open  to  interpretation  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  Democratic  leaders  said  it  was  proof  that  President 
Bush's  administration  hasn't  done  anything  to  improve  the  lives  of 
Americans . 

Republicans  said  immigrants  are  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  significant 
improvement.  But  people  who  weren't  born  in  the  United  States  still  had 
higher  income  levels  and  higher  rates  of  insurance  coverage  than  Native 
Americans . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Makah  consider  shipping  in  water  if  Waatch  River  runs  dry 


by  VANESSA  RENEE  CASAVANT 
August  31,  2006 

NEAH  BAY  - If  the  Makah  tribe  runs  out  of  water,  state  agencies  will  help 
it  ship  in  drinking  water  and  ensure  enough  water  is  available  to  put  out 
fires . 

The  Makah  tribe  on  Wednesday  had  only  about  a day-and-a-half  worth  of 
water  - 625,000  gallons  - left  in  the  storage  bin  of  its  water  treatment 
plant . 

Tuesday,  the  tribe  announced  it  had  only  a day's  supply  left  for  the 
1,800  residents  of  Neah  Bay. 

Wednesday,  Makah  Public  Works  Manager  David  Lucas  said  that  enough  water 
has  been  delivered  through  the  Waatch  River,  which  has  slowed  to  a trickle 
due  to  lack  of  rain,  to  keep  the  supply  to  its  present  level. 

But  if  the  river  dries  up,  so  does  the  summer  water  source. 

And  Lucas  said  the  river  is  the  lowest  he's  seen  in  his  14  years  with 
Makah  Public  Works. 

Contingency  plan 

Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Makah  Tribal  Council  met  with  representatives 
of  several  state  agencies  to  devise  a "worst  case  scenario"  contingency 
plan  in  case  it  doesn't  rain.  Tribal  Chairman  Ben  Johnson  said. 

Part  of  the  plan  includes  having  tankers  of  water  standing  by  in  the 
event  of  a fire,  he  said. 

Without  the  tankers,  one  fire  could  wipe  out  the  tribe's  entire  water 
supply,  said  Charles  White,  the  tribe's  general  manager. 

The  state  is  also  working  with  the  tribe  to  line  up  tankers  to  ship 
drinking  water  to  Neah  Bay  if  the  supply  dips  too  low.  White  said. 

In  the  meantime,  engineers  from  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are 
on  their  way  to  Neah  Bay  to  check  on  the  situation,  Johnson  said. 

Water  restrictions 

With  the  tribe's  back-up  source,  the  Educkett  Reservoir,  almost 
completely  dry,  the  Tribal  Council  alerted  state  and  federal  officials  and 
put  water  restrictions  into  effect  on  Tuesday. 

The  restrictions  have  helped  maintain  the  tribe's  amount  of  treated 
water,  but  it's  still  scarce,  Johnson  said. 

"It's  hard  to  say  how  long  the  water  in  the  river  will  last  without 
rain,"  Johnson  said. 

"Be  cautious  on  how  you  use  your  water.  Every  drop  counts." 

Long  term  plans 

Although  Neah  Bay  gets  between  80  to  140  inches  of  rain  a year, 
according  to  an  Oregon  State  University  weather  chart,  the  majority  of  it 
comes  in  winter  months. 

In  the  summer  the  river  can  slow  or  even  run  dry. 

The  tribe  is  developing  a $6.4  million  plan  to  address  summer  water 
shortages . 

The  plan  includes  building  a new  water  treatment  plant,  and  tapping  into 
alternative  water  sources  such  as  the  Sooes  Well  and  Cape  Creek. 

Most  of  the  infrastructure  is  in  place  for  taking  water  from  the  Sooes 
Well,  but  the  tribe  was  denied  a $595,000  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  complete  the  project. 

The  tribe  is  seeking  other  grant  funding  to  complete  the  project,  as 
they  don't  have  a tax  base  to  draw  from  like  other  governments  do,  said 
Julie  Johnson,  the  tribe's  director  of  intergovernmental  relations,  during 
a Tribal  Council  planning  session  in  March. 

The  only  part  of  the  plan  for  which  funding  is  fully  secured  is  a $1.5 
million  water  treatment  plant. 

The  plant  would  replace  the  tribe's  30-year-old  plant. 

It  can  no  longer  keep  up  with  new  water  treatment  filtration 
technologies,  Lucas  told  the  Peninsula  Daily  News  in  July. 

No  date  for  beginning  construction  has  been  set. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Horvitz  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Oneidas  aim  to  put  3,256  acres  in  trust 

Hobart,  Brown  Co.  concerned  over  loss  of  property-tax  base 
By  Paul  Brinkmann 
pbrinkma@greenbaypressgazette.com 
August  31,  2006 

Wisconsin's  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  is  making  its  biggest  push  yet  to 
roll  original  tribal  lands  into  federal  trust,  with  an  eye  toward 
reclaiming  sovereignty  over  it. 

The  tribe  has  notified  county  and  village  officials  it  will  pursue  trust 
status  on  an  additional  3,256  acres  in  Brown  County  - more  than  the 
tribe's  current  1,900  trust  acres  there.  The  new  territory  would  claim  15 
percent  of  the  village  of  Hobart. 

Tribal  officials  expressed  hope  and  optimism  about  enlarging  their 
sovereign  territory. 

But  officials  with  the  county  and  village  said  they  are  concerned  about 
the  impact  on  the  tax  base.  Once  approved  for  trust,  the  properties  are  no 
longer  taxable.  The  new  acreage  being  proposed  for  trust  generated  $877, 

377  in  property  taxes  throughout  the  county  last  year. 

"Frankly  I feel  as  though  the  village  has  been  taken  advantage  of,"  said 
Rich  Heidel,  Hobart  president.  "We  will  contest  this  to  the  degree  we  can, 
and  there  are  some  parcels  we  can  contest." 

Sweep  of  history 

The  Oneidas  were  originally  from  New  York,  but  purchased  land  from 
Wisconsin  tribes  in  the  1820s  to  avoid  growing  disharmony  with  the  young 
United  States. 

In  1838,  the  U.S.  government  guaranteed  a 65,000-acre  reservation  west 
of  the  Green  Bay  area.  But  that  land  was  divided  up  and  forfeited  over  the 
next  100  years. 

In  1937,  the  federal  government  purchased  1,270  acres  for  the  tribe  and 
put  them  into  federal  trust. 

Since  then,  the  Oneidas  have  been  working  toward  rebuilding  the  original 
reservation.  With  gaming  money  starting  in  the  1980s,  the  tribe  began 
repurchasing  territory  much  faster. 

Paul  Ninham,  a tribal  council  member,  said  the  Oneidas  are  rebuilding 
their  community  and  reconnecting  with  the  land. 

"It's  important  that  we  maintain  the  land  base  we  have  and  continue  to 
acquire  land,"  Ninham  said.  "We're  close  to  16,000  tribal  members,  and 
many  of  them  want  to  come  home.  They  want  affordable  housing  and  jobs  here. 
We  want  to  help  them  find  that." 

Tribal  Vice  Chairwoman  Kathy  Hughes  said  getting  federal  approval  for 
new  trust  properties  has  been  difficult. 

According  to  her,  the  tribe  holds  title  to  17,000  acres  of  the  original 
Wisconsin  reservation  in  Outagamie  and  Brown  counties.  County  records  show 
the  tribe  owns  almost  6,000  acres  in  Brown  County. 

The  tribal  counselor  who  previously  oversaw  trust  properties  for  the 
Oneidas,  Carl  Artman,  has  been  nominated  to  head  up  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  President  Bush  is  supporting  him.  The  Senate  has  yet  to 
approve  the  nomination. 

Fee  agreements 

The  Oneidas  paid  over  $1  million  in  property  taxes  to  Brown  County  in 
2005.  Even  if  all  the  new  trust  properties  were  approved,  they  would  still 
pay  over  $500,000  on  additional  properties  they  own. 


Besides  taxes,  the  tribe  has  signed  service  agreements  with  many  local 
governments  to  pay  a fee  instead  of  taxes  on  trust  properties.  Hobart 
received  $138,775  last  year  under  the  agreement. 

But  the  village  also  agreed  not  to  protest  any  new  trust  applications  on 
properties  already  owned  by  the  tribe  when  the  agreement  was  signed. 

That's  why  Heidel  is  upset  over  the  notification  on  such  a large  amount  of 
property. 

"What  concerns  me  is  not  just  the  magnitude  of  this  land  grab,  and  I do 
call  it  a land  grab,  but  also  what  that  would  represent  as  a developed 
property-tax  base  10  and  20  years  out,"  Heidel  said. 

Hughes  said  such  visions  of  property  are  a major  crux  of  disagreement 
between  the  tribe  and  local  officials. 

"Land  doesn't  have  the  same  kind  of  value  to  us  as  it  does  to  him," 
Hughes  said. 

She  pointed  out  the  tribe  has  agreed  to  continue  making  payments  on  new 
trust  properties  for  two  years. 

Hobart  Trustee  Debbie  Schumacher  said  the  Oneidas  contribute  to  the 
community  in  many  ways. 

"The  Oneidas  are  doing  what  is  legally  set  up  for  them  to  do.  And  it's 
happening  all  over  the  country.  We're  not  the  only  community  being 
affected,"  Schumacher  said.  "If  it's  something  we  find  distressing  as  a 
village,  we  need  to  find  a way  legally  to  change  it.  We're  not  unique  in 
the  U.S.,  and  it's  a problem  financially  for  any  municipality  affected. 

County  perspective 

Brown  County  officials,  however,  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
tribe  for  the  last  three  years. 

County  Executive  Carol  Kelso  also  acknowledged  a difference  of 
perspectives  when  talking  to  the  tribe.  A new  committee  of  the  County 
Board  is  set  to  negotiate  with  the  tribe  this  fall. 

"From  a county  perspective,  it's  a grave  concern  for  us,"  Kelso  said. 
"It's  a tax  shift.  You're  taking  those  properties  off  the  tax  roll  and 
putting  the  burden  on  everybody  else.  It's  getting  to  the  proportions  that 
the  state  should  get  involved.  I believe  the  state  should  make  us  whole." 

The  tribe  paid  the  state  $20  million  in  2004  as  part  of  its  gaming 
compact . 

Kelso  criticizes  Gov.  Dim  Doyle  for  extending  a longer-term  compact.  She 
said  the  extension  reduced  negotiating  leverage  with  the  tribe.  She  said 
the  county  would  be  consulting  with  Hobart  about  legal  options,  but  she 
didn't  hold  much  hope  for  stopping  the  federal  process. 

Hughes  said  the  tribe  is  willing  to  continue  negotiating  for  fee 
payments  instead  of  taxes,  but  the  tribe  is  also  seeking  more  cooperative 
relationships  on  all  levels. 

Back  to  the  land 

One  of  the  recently  proposed  trust  properties  is  the  Oneida's  new 
organic  farm,  called  Tsyunhehkwa,  where  traditional  corn  and  beans  are 
grown  without  pesticides. 

Ninham  said  that's  appropriate  because  the  tribe  is  trying  to  return  to 
its  roots  in  many  ways.  He  said  that  includes  eating  better  food  and 
supporting  local  farming. 

"There's  a definite  connection  to  the  land  in  Wisconsin,"  Ninham  said. 
"We're  indigenous  to  New  York  state,  but  there  is  a connection  to  this 
land  also,  which  we  acquired  through  a treaty  process." 

- Patti  Zarling,  Press-Gazette 
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Program  helps  bring  financial  independence  to  remote  reservation 
By  ALEX  STRICKLAND 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
September  3,  2006 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Desiree  Bell  enters  the  Fort  Belknap  College  Small 
Business  Development  Center  to  an  immediate  chorus  of  voices  welcoming  her. 

She's  here  to  make  a simple  deposit  into  her  checking  account,  something 
she's  done  for  years.  The  difference  is  that  now  she  doesn't  have  to 
squander  a lunch  hour  driving  to  Chinook  and  back  to  do  it. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Havre-based  Bear  Paw  Credit  Union  began  an  outreach 
program  to  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation. 

It's  a relatively  small  step,  but  one  of  the  growing  efforts  nationally 
to  bring  financial  literacy  and  independence  to  economically  depressed 
Indian  reservations. 

Until  Bear  Paw  came  to  Fort  Belknap,  any  sort  of  financial  education  was 
"nonexistent,"  said  SBDC  Director  Mildred  Kinsey. 

Now,  every  Wednesday  Rhonda  Bremmer  leaves  the  Chinook  branch  of  the 
credit  union  and  drives  to  Fort  Belknap  to  set  up  a mobile  credit  union. 
Every  other  week,  program  director  April  Baiamonte  from  the  Havre  branch 
joins  her  to  help  with  the  rush  of  payday. 

"It's  a big  advantage,"  Baiamonte  said.  "Rhonda  grew  up  in  Harlem,  she 
lived  here  and  knows  people." 

In  fact,  no  one  walks  into  the  Small  Business  Development  Center  on  the 
reservation  that  Bremmer  does  not  seem  to  know. 

Laptops  are  hooked  up  to  the  Internet  and  the  two  women  have  all  the 
capabilities  they  would  have  sitting  at  their  desks  in  Chinook  or  Havre. 

Banking  at  home 

Bear  Paw  Credit  Union  President  A1  Vukasin  said  tribal  members 
approached  the  credit  union  about  the  possibility  of  opening  a permanent 
branch  on  the  reservation  so  members  wouldn't  have  to  drive  so  far  to  get 
basic  financial  services. 

"We  started  with  what  we  could  afford,"  he  said.  "We  feel  we're 
providing  a valuable  service." 

What  they  could  afford  with  a grant  from  the  National  Credit  Union 
Foundation  was  a mobile  branch  that  operates  once  a week. 

After  everything  is  up  and  running  it's  only  a matter  of  waiting  for  any 
of  the  1,300  or  so  primary  account  holders  on  the  reservation  to  amble  in 
looking  for  help  or  services. 

Bell  appreciates  being  able  to  bank  with  Bear  Paw  on  the  reservation 
instead  of  having  to  make  a trip  to  do  it.  Now  all  she  wants  is  for 
withdrawals  to  be  more  convenient  than  an  ATM. 

"If  my  money  would  just  pop  out  of  my  computer,"  she  said  laughing. 

While  it  carries  no  cash  for  withdrawals,  the  branch  processes  deposits, 
starts  loan  applications,  opens  new  accounts  and  manages  existing  ones, 
Baiamonte  said. 

One  of  its  most  important  functions  is  providing  financial  education. 

From  more  complex  processes  like  applying  for  loans,  to  setting  financial 
goals  or  balancing  a checkbook,  many  residents  are  in  the  dark,  Kinsey 
said . 

She  added  that  a lot  of  tribal  members  felt  uncomfortable  going  to  a 
bank  in  nearby  Harlem,  because  they  often  didn't  understand  how  things 
worked . 

Teaching  accountability 

Bear  Paw's  outreach  starts  with  education. 

Kinsey  said  a class  was  held  in  Hays,  on  the  isolated  southern  end  of 
the  reservation,  where  people  were  given  notebooks  to  record  every 
expenditure  over  the  course  of  a week,  down  to  the  cent. 

"That's  an  eye-opener  for  a lot  of  people,"  she  said. 

They  had  to  realize  that  "if  you're  in  the  negative,  get  another  job  or 


quit  spending  money  on  something  like  gas/'  she  said. 

Baiamonte  travels  to  reservation  schools  educating  kids  on  fiscal 
responsibility  and  basic  financial  services.  Seminars  for  adults  hit  the 
same  topics. 

"A  big  part  of  financial  education  is  accountability/'  Baiamonte  said. 
"So  if  someone  comes  in  and  say  they're  overdrawn  but,  'well  I had  to  pay 
bills/  well  you're  accountable." 

Kinsey  echoed  the  need  for  accountability. 

"Just  because  you  have  checks,  doesn't  mean  you  have  money  in  your 
account,"  she  said. 

The  credit  union  received  a grant  from  the  NCUF  last  year  to  install  two 
ATM's  on  the  reservation,  the  first  ones  that  could  serve  Bear  Paw's 
members  without  a fee  being  assessed. 

Vukasin  said  having  ATMs  to  service  the  high  number  of  account  holders 
was  clearly  successful,  based  on  the  $350,000  that  went  through  the  two 
machines  since  January. 

"The  fact  that  they're  withdrawing  that  kind  of  money  says  it  is  a 
needed  service,"  he  said. 

Model  programs 

Vukasin  traveled  to  Oklahoma  recently  to  a national  credit  union 
conference  on  providing  services  to  nearby  Native  American  communities.  He 
said  he  went  there  hoping  to  find  ideas  and  discovered  that  the  program  at 
Bear  Paw  was  one  of  the  most  progressive. 

"I  hope  our  program  will  entice  someone  to  do  something  similar,"  he 
said . 

Maria  Valandra,  a community  development  officer  with  First  Interstate 
Bank  in  Billings,  said  huge  strides  have  been  made  in  financial  education 
in  Indian  reservations  in  recent  years,  but  more  work  is  needed. 

"There  is  truly  a lot  of  partnering  going  on  in  the  state,"  she  said.  "I 
think  that  in  Montana,  from  what  I hear,  we  have  a lot  of  model  programs 
that  a lot  of  states  are  not  doing." 

She  said  community  development  corporations,  housing  authorities,  tribal 
colleges,  nonprofits,  banks  and  credit  unions  have  all  begun  a range  of 
programs  to  advance  financial  education. 

First  Interstate  has  service  outreach  programs  on  the  Crow,  Northern 
Cheyenne,  Salish-Kootenai  and  the  Wind  River  reservations  in  Wyoming. 

Financial  education  efforts  are  becoming  more  common  for  banks  and 
credit  unions  - and  not  just  in  Indian  Country,  Baiamonte  said. 

"When  you  have  a nation  that  has  $800  billion  in  credit  card  debt,  you'd 
think  you  would  find  a way  to  educate  people,"  she  said.  "It's  a buzz  in 
the  industry." 

Web-based  learning 

The  Native  American  Community  Development  Corporation,  based  in  Browning 
on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  created  an  extensive  financial  education  Web 
site  and  is  working  with  other  groups  to  provide  education,  said  executive 
director  Eloise  Cobell. 

"We  did  focus  groups  in  native  communities  and  that's  how  we  developed 
the  Web  site,"  Cobell  said. 

The  site  provides  information  and  worksheets  on  such  topics  as  setting 
goals,  financial  planning,  investing,  home  ownership  and  credit. 

Besides  creating  a reference  tool,  NACDC  and  the  First  Interstate 
Foundation  created  a "mini  bank"  education  program  in  schools  on  the 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Flathead  Reservations  with  plans  to 
expand  to  Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  this  fall. 

The  program  brings  miniature  branches  of  the  Native  American  Bank  into 
middle  and  high  schools  and  allows  students  to  conduct  actual  banking 
transactions . 

"It's  a very,  very  successful  program,"  Cobell  said. 

In  2005,  205  students  participating  in  the  Blackfeet  Mini  Bank  had  over 
$24,000  saved  in  those  accounts. 

"They  elect  officers  within  the  bank,  they  elect  a chairman  of  the  board 
and  conduct  meetings,"  Cobell  said.  "It  develops  a career  path  for  our 
young  people  in  the  financial  world." 


'Social  responsibility' 

Since  Bear  Paw's  expansion  here,  some  40  new  accounts  on  the  reservation 
were  opened,  and  hundreds  of  people  use  the  services. 

That's  a big  change,  Vukasin  said,  because  that  means  fewer  people  are 
doing  things  like  cashing  checks  at  grocery  stores  or  check-cashing 
locations,  where  fees  are  assessed. 

Because  credit  unions  are  by  definition  not-for-profit,  they  are  able  to 
engage  in  outreach  programs,  Vukasin  said. 

Credit  unions  are  financial  cooperatives  where  members  are  also  owners. 
The  board  of  directors  are  made  up  of  volunteers,  unlike  at  banks  where 
board  members  are  compensated. 

Credit  union  "profits"  are  distributed  back  to  members  in  the  form  of 
higher  interest  rates  on  accounts,  lower  rates  on  loans  and  free  features 
like  online  banking  and  bill  pay. 

Profits  are  also  spent  on  outreach  programs. 

"Part  of  the  dividend  is  funding  the  reservation  project,"  Vukasin  said. 

Vukasin  said  the  Fort  Belknap  program  isn't  a moneymaking  venture.  Even 
though  most  of  the  mobile  equipment  was  funded  by  grants,  transportation 
and  staff  costs  still  outweigh  the  amount  of  business  brought  it. 

"This  is  a social  responsibility  contribution,"  Baiamonte  said.  "We  also 
just  love  to  be  out  here." 
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Fort  Thomas  superintendent  wants  to  'empower'  Indian  communities 
By  Diane  Saunders,  Staff  Writer 
August  31,  2006 

If  a picture  is  worth  1,000  words,  then  the  photographs  and  posters  in 
Leon  Ben's  office  speak  volumes. 

Ben,  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Fort  Thomas  School  District,  proudly 
pointed  out  enlarged  photographs  of  his  sons  competing  in  rodeos,  a 
picture  of  his  mother  and  numerous  other  family  photos  and  American  Indian 
items  as  he  settled  behind  his  desk  to  talk  about  education  and  the  school 
district . 

A Navajo  and  a Morenci  High  School  graduate,  Ben  has  spent  his  entire 
career  working  in  Arizona.  Prior  to  accepting  the  superintendent's  job  at 
Fort  Thomas  he  was  the  school  district  superintendent  in  Chinle. 

Fie  said  when  he  began  working  at  Chinle,  five  of  the  district's  seven 
schools  were  failing  or  underperforming.  When  he  left,  all  seven  schools 
were  making  adequate  yearly  progress  - a designation  that  requires  a 
school  to  have  high  attendance  and  show  continued  improvement  in  academics. 
He  would  like  to  lead  Fort  Thomas  in  making  similar  improvements. 

"I  want  to  do  what  I can  to  empower  Native  American  communities,"  Ben 
said . 

He  would  like  to  see  the  Fort  Thomas  School  District,  of  which  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  students  are  Apaches,  continue  the  progress  it  began 
last  year  when  it  was  recognized  by  the  state  for  significant  improvement. 
The  most  recent  AIMS  test  results  from  the  Arizona  Department  of  Education, 
however,  show  many  students  at  Fort  Thomas  are  struggling  with  reading  and 
math,  although  writing  scores  are  improving  at  Fort  Thomas  High  School. 

To  help  students  continue  learning  and  improving  their  test  scores, 
teachers  will  participate  in  professional  development.  Ben  said  studies 
show  professional  development  coupled  with  parental  support  are  important 
components  in  helping  kids  learn. 

"We'll  begin  to  focus  on  what  needs  to  happen  (to  improve  the  schools)," 


Ben  said,  adding  that  the  main  focus  will  be  on  helping  kids  with  reading 
and  math. 

Ben  will  be  learning  as  well. 

"This  year  is  going  to  be  fact-finding  for  me/'  he  said.  He  already 
learned  something  surprising  when  he  delved  into  testing  data  from  Fort 
Thomas . 

"We  have  no  kids  identified  for  ELL  (English  language  learners),  and  95 
percent  of  our  kids  come  from  Bylas/'  Ben  said. 

Many  of  those  kids  speak  Apache  as  their  first  language,  and  although 
many  speak  English  when  they  start  school,  they  lack  sufficient  English 
skills  to  do  well  on  standardized  tests. 

"One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  is  vocabulary,"  Ben  said.  Another  is 
making  sure  children  come  to  school  every  day.  He  wants  the  atmosphere  at 
Fort  Thomas  schools  to  be  positive. 

"When  they  (students)  come  here,  I want  them  to  feel  safe,"  he  said. 

Ben  and  his  wife,  Nellie,  who  is  Apache,  are  the  parents  of  four  adult 
children  - a daughter,  Valerie,  and  three  sons,  Leon  Dr.,  Rawley  and  A.D. 
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IT  company's  success  buoys  a Winnebago  community 
BY  CONNING  CHU 
WORLD-HERALD  STAFF  WRITER 
August  27,  2006 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Tucked  in  the  cornfields  of  rural  Nebraska,  on  an 
Indian  reservation  where  buffalo  graze  and  deer  run  free,  a grass-roots 
telecommunications  and  computer  company  is  flourishing. 

All  Native  Systems,  which  is  owned  by  the  Winnebago  Indian  Tribe  of 
Nebraska  and  backed  by  parent  company  Ho  Chunk  Inc.,  is  a small  business 
expanding  into  a major  player  in  the  area  of  managed  information 
technology  services. 

Among  All  Native  Systems'  clients  are  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
International  Broadcasting  Bureau  and  U.S.  State  Department,  with  which  it 
has  a $38  million  contract  related  to  Iraqi  reconstruction  efforts.  It  has 
another  deal  to  install  the  first  national  criminal  database  for  the 
Mexican  government. 

All  Native  Systems'  performance  has  won  recognition.  The  State 
Department  nominated  it  for  the  department's  annual  Small  Business  of  the 
Year  Award.  The  U.S.  Navy,  another  client,  presented  the  company  with  a 
certificate  of  appreciation  in  May  for  its  services  after  Hurricanes  Ivan 
and  Katrina. 

Kathleen  Piper,  deputy  district  director  of  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration  of  Nebraska,  said  she  has  been  amazed  by  the  success  and 
global  efforts  of  the  company. 

Piper,  who  has  assisted  All  Native  Systems  on  federal  contracts  since 
2001,  said  the  company  has  experienced  tremendous  growth  over  the  seven 
years  it  has  been  in  business.  In  2005,  the  company  reported  more  than  $13 
million  in  revenues,  compared  with  an  estimated  $5.6  million  the  previous 
year. 

With  large-scale  projects,  including  one  that  sought  to  identify  more 
than  400  murders  that  took  place  in  the  Mexican  border  city  of  Ciudad 
Duarez,  the  company  is  a great  example  of  a small  business  making  its 
presence  known  in  Nebraska  and  around  the  world.  Piper  said. 

"It's  kind  of  fascinating  that  this  little  firm  in  the  middle  of  nowhere 
is  doing  all  this  major  stuff,"  she  said  of  All  Native  Systems,  which 


started  in  January  1999  with  only  three  employees. 

"I'm  not  sure  if  this  is  some  kind  of  cultural,  spiritual  quest  or  if 
it's  how  we  all  operate  in  the  Midwest,  but  they  are  hardworking  and 
understated  with  the  attitude  of,  'If  we  don't  do  it,  who  will?'" 

The  company's  "quiet"  success  has  resulted  in  economic  progress  for 
Winnebago,  Piper  said.  "Any  time  a community  thrives,  it  helps  us  all." 

Terry  Mogensen,  the  company's  chief  executive,  said  boosting  the 
community's  prosperity  is  among  All  Native  Systems'  business  goals.  The 
larger  purpose  has  contributed  to  the  company's  success,  he  said. 

Working  for  the  greater  good  of  Winnebago  has  motivated  the  company's 
146  employees  to  work  even  harder,  he  said. 

Business  development  manager  lake  Moore  said  that  of  15  employees  at  All 
Native  Systems'  two  Nebraska  offices,  seven  are  Winnebago  Indians.  The 
company  strives  to  hire  qualified  Winnebagos  and  other  American  Indians, 
he  said. 

"When  you  look  at  the  difference  between  us  and  a lot  of  major 
businesses  out  there,  you  realize  that  our  shareholders  aren't  the  most 
influential,  rich  people  in  the  world.  They  are  the  everyday  man  walking 
on  the  street  here  (in  Winnebago),"  he  said. 

The  unemployment  rate  in  Winnebago  was  approximately  66  percent  in  1994, 
the  same  year  Ho  Chunk  Inc.  was  formed.  The  town  now  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  about  10  percent,  Moore  said,  which,  while  still  much  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  state,  is  a substantial  decrease  from  the  mid- '90s. 

With  a population  of  1,400  people,  80  percent  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Winnebago  Tribe,  the  town  struggled  with  poverty  for  years. 

"We  are  trying  to  provide  and  improve  quality  of  life  locally,"  said 
Annette  Hamilton,  vice  president  of  operations  for  Ho  Chunk  Inc.  "We're 
saying  that  in  order  to  have  culture,  you  don't  have  to  be  poor." 

About  22  percent  of  the  corporation's  524  employees  are  American  Indian, 
while  15  percent  of  that  22  percent  are  Winnebago  Indian,  she  said. 

Lance  Morgan,  a Winnebago  Tribe  member  and  lawyer  who  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School,  created  Ho  Chunk  Inc.,  which  is  owned  by  the  Winnebago 
Tribe.  The  $100  million  corporation  oversees  13  businesses  categorized 
under  four  divisions:  retail  and  distribution;  construction  and  housing; 
marketing;  and  media  and  government  contracting. 

All  Native  Systems  is  the  sole  company  under  the  corporation's 
government  contracting  division.  It  was  started  in  order  to  provide 
information  technology  assistance  to  other  Ho  Chunk  companies,  which 
include  AllNative.com,  a marketing  and  merchandising  subsidiary. 

Eventually,  the  company  expanded  to  provide  services  for  federal 
agencies  and  private  companies.  The  company  now  has  as  many  as  15  active 
federal  contracts  with  seven  clients,  Mogensen  said. 

All  Native  Systems  has  come  a long  way  since  it  started,  and  its 
officers  believe  it  will  continue  to  grow. 

"We  are  working  to  make  All  Native  Systems  the  largest  Nebraska-based 
defense  contractor  by  the  year  2010,"  he  said. 

Piper  said  she  wants  to  see  other  companies  go  from  small  to  big,  as  All 
Native  Systems  did,  and  she  encourages  firms  to  copy  the  company  as  it 
becomes  more  successful. 

"Success  breeds  success,"  she  said.  "Their  record  speaks  for  itself,  and 
the  sky's  the  limit  for  them." 
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By  Mary  Ellen  Botter 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  (MCT) 

September  3,  2006 

ACOMA  PUEBLO,  N.M.  - A new  landmark  lies  at  the  junction  of  an  ancient 
culture  and  modern  tourism. 

Beneath  the  mesa  that  Acoma  Indians  have  called  home  for  an  estimated 
1,000  years,  the  just-opened  Sky  City  Cultural  Center  and  Haak'u  Museum 
provides  a fresh  gateway  to  Acoma  Pueblo.  The  ridge-top  redoubt  has 
astonished  visitors  since  Spanish  explorers  in  1540  looked  up  and  declared 
it  "the  strongest  position  in  the  land." 

At  the  same  time,  the  $15  million,  40,000-square-foot  facility  is  where 
Acomas  can  come  to  recapture  ancestral  traditions  and  skills  before 
they're  lost  to  disuse. 

"This  is  an  institution  for  learning,"  says  Brian  Vallo,  director.  It's 
intended  to  serve  tribal  members  and  also  to  "provide  opportunities  for 
visitors  so  they  do  understand"  Acomas  and  their  culture,  he  says. 

At  the  center,  which  opened  May  27  and  replaces  a building  that  burned 
in  2000,  visitors  can  watch  an  orientation  film,  see  art  of  Acoma  and 
other  pueblos,  view  rare  artifacts,  explore  a well-stocked  shop,  meet  and 
buy  from  potters,  and  eat  Acoma  foods,  including  fry  bread,  corn,  beans 
and  squash. 

"I  want  them  to  feel  like  they're  at  home,  being  served  food  like  their 
mama  would  serve,"  says  Yaak'a  Cafe  chef  Lawrence  "lay"  Riley. 

The  cultural  center  also  is  where  tours  of  the  pueblo  nicknamed  "Sky 
City"  begin. 

Both  the  center  and  pueblo  above  wear  the  colors  of  the  northwestern  New 
Mexico  desert  that  surrounds  them.  In  the  square  profile  and  uncluttered 
design,  the  center  "represents  and  traces  the  evolution  of  pueblo 
architecture,"  Vallo  says. 

Every  detail,  intensively  weighed  by  tribal  members  before  approval,  has 
meaning.  So  personal  is  the  center  that  handprints  were  pressed  into  the 
exterior  walls  before  they  dried,  the  signatures  of  the  project's  guides 
and  builders. 

Inside,  a lobby  sitting  area  is  bathed  in  honey-colored  light  filtering 
through  sheets  of  mica,  the  translucent  mineral  used  in  pueblo  windows 
before  glass  was  introduced.  Additional  reflections  of  Acoma  homes  and 
motifs  are  found  in  stacked-stone  walls,  rough-log  "viga"  ceilings,  lime- 
whitened  corridors,  T-shaped  portals,  hand-carved  doors  and  a long  window 
etched  with  the  lightning  bolts  depicted  on  some  Acoma  pottery.  Chimney 
pots  atop  the  building  are  replicas  of  earthenware  on  the  mesa. 

In  two  classrooms,  elders  teach  young  Acomas  traditional  dressmaking, 
leatherworking,  the  Keresan  language  and  cooking. 

"We're  losing  almost  everything,"  says  Thomas  Lucero,  a retired  civil 
servant  teaching  boys  to  make  moccasins  and  pouches.  "We're  losing 
traditional  stuff,  and  they're  trying  to  bring  it  back." 

Behind  the  center  is  a portico  where  Acoma  (say  AH-koo-mah)  potters 
display  and  sell  their  work.  Here,  as  on  the  mesa,  it's  an  opportunity  to 
buy  from  the  artists  and  learn  about  the  craft.  Traditional  Acoma  pottery, 
completely  handmade  and  known  for  its  thin  walls  and  dramatic  decoration, 
is  prized  by  collectors. 

"Pottery  is  what  Acoma  is,  what  Acoma  is  made  for,"  says  award-winning 
potter  Rebecca  Lucario,  whose  workshop  is  across  a narrow  road  from  the 
center.  As  she  mixes  clay  pigments  on  a flat  stone,  she  recalls,  "This  was 
the  job  of  our  grandparents  from  sunup  to  sundown." 

Pottery  by  four  venerated  Acoma  artists  is  displayed  in  "The  Matriarchs" 
exhibit  at  the  center.  The  dozens  of  works  will  begin  a world  tour  next 
year. 

A second  gallery  showcases  fragile  old  textiles  in  "Cotton  Girls." 

Acomas  say  theirs  is  a city  10  centuries  old,  the  longest  continuously 
occupied  community  in  North  America.  Archaeologists  place  Acoma ' s 
settlement  sometime  before  1200  A.D.  What's  certain  is  that  the  Acomas 
occupy  the  original  land  of  their  ancestors,  unlike  many  Indian  groups 
that  were  removed  to  reservations  distant  from  their  homelands. 

Like  a chameleon,  the  earth-tone  pueblo  hides  in  plain  sight.  Unless  you 
know  where  to  look,  the  village  dawns  slowly  on  searching  eyes.  There! 


Almost  400  feet  higher  than  the  dusty  ground  at  your  feet. 

A five-minute  ride  in  an  air-conditioned  bus  links  the  timeworn 
community  with  the  Web-connected  cultural  center  30  stories  below. 

Acoma  guide  Geri  Tsethlikai  leads  a small  tour  group  between  two-  and 
three-story  terraced  houses  flanking  unpaved,  uneven  streets  where 
centuries  of  pedestrians  have  buffed  the  boulders  underfoot. 

Year-round,  about  40  people  live  in  the  70-acre  village,  spiritual 
leaders  among  them,  Geri  says.  (Most  of  the  4,000  Acomas  on  the  400, 000- 
acre  reservation  live  nearby  in  the  communities  of  McCartys,  Acomita  and 
Anzac  and  return  to  Sky  City  for  celebrations  and  ceremonials.)  By  choice 
and  tradition,  the  mesa  dwellers  have  no  electricity  or  running  water. 
Three  natural  cisterns  collect  rainwater  and  snowmelt  for  their  use,  as 
the  stone  bowls  have  done  since  before  the  Spaniards  arrived. 

Geri  points  to  portable  potties  and  says  the  people  call  them  "ATMs  - 
for  deposit  only." 

The  youngest  daughter  inherits  a family's  house,  and  upkeep  of  the  adobe 
and  stone  dwellings  is  ongoing. 

"Home  Depot  is  our  favorite  store,"  Geri  says. 

Her  disciples  follow  her  to  San  Esteban  del  Rey  Mission.  The  twin- 
towered  church  was  begun  in  1629  and  completed  12  years  later.  Indians 
commanded  by  their  Spanish  overlords  hauled  tons  of  soil  and  a forest  of 
logs  from  the  valley  and  distant  mountains  for  the  project. 

In  the  cool,  quiet  sanctuary,  art  illustrates  the  welding  of  Acoma 
beliefs  to  the  Catholicism  decreed  by  Spain  and  still  practiced  by 
puebloans.  A painting  of  St.  Stephen  near  the  altar  is  considered  a 
miraculous  bringer  of  rain.  Cornstalks  over-arched  by  rainbows  decorate 
the  walls  of  the  dirt-floored,  pewless  room. 

"We  pray  for  rain  every  day,"  Geri  says.  "Everything  we  do  here  is  to 
hope  for  rain . " 

She  adds,  "We  have  the  best  of  two  religions:  two  baptisms,  two  names 
(Catholic  and  Acoma),  two  weddings  and  two  funerals." 

Outside  the  church  is  a cemetery  in  layers.  Uncounted  Acomas  are  buried 
atop  one  another  in  the  200-foot-square,  40-foot-deep  box  filled  with  sand 
and  formed  by  walls  of  stones  carried  onto  the  butte.  It  remains  an  active 
graveyard,  and  photos  aren't  allowed. 

Artisans  set  up  tables  in  front  of  their  houses  and  sell  pottery  to 
touring  visitors.  Prices  range  widely,  with  traditional  works  costing  more 
than  painted  greenware  pieces,  which  start  at  a few  dollars.  A vein  of 
creativity  and  color  is  common  in  all,  with  birds,  shafts  of  rain,  desert 
animals  and  sunbeams  dancing  across  the  ceramics. 

The  hourlong  tour  in  the  sandstone  aerie  is  calming.  The  vast  solitude 
and  panorama  of  the  plains  below  seem  to  lift  the  pueblo  toward  heaven. 

"It's  so  peaceful  here,"  homeowner  and  potter  Prudy  Correa  says  later. 
"It's  a slower  pace.  People  talk  to  each  other." 

It  hasn't  always  been  so  tranquil.  Acoma  twice  was  conquered  by  the 
Spanish  and  has  been  buffeted  by  a harsh  history  and  environment. 

Still,  "we  have  survived,"  says  Marvis  Aragon,  CEO  of  Acoma  Business 
Enterprises,  whose  branches  include  the  cultural  center,  cattle  and 
hunting  operations,  and  the  top  breadwinner,  a busy  casino  beside 
Interstate  40. 

"In  some  thought,  they  defeated  us,  but  in  here,"  he  says,  gesturing  to 
his  heart,  "we  were  not  defeated.  We  still  practice  what  is  Acoma." 


IF  YOU  GO: 

GETTING  THERE:  Acoma  Pueblo  is  about  65  miles  west  of  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
via  Interstate  40.  Take  Exit  102  and  follow  signs  on  Highways  30  and  32  to 
the  Sky  City  Cultural  Center  and  Haak'u  Museum  and  the  pueblo  just  above 
it.  Contact:  1-800-747-0181;  www.skycity.com. 


AT  THE  CULTURAL  CENTER:  The  cultural  center  is  open  daily  from  8 a.m.  to 
6 p.m.  April  through  October  and  until  4:30  p.m.  November  through  March. 


A ticket  to  the  cultural  center  costs  $4  and  includes  its  two  museum 
galleries,  video  theater,  gift  shop,  restaurant  and  outdoor  vendor  area. 
Hourlong  pueblo  tours  cost  $10  more.  Still-camera  permits  are  $10;  videos 
aren't  allowed. 

Free  bread-baking  demonstrations  begin  in  September;  loaves  will  cost  $4. 
Demonstrations  by  potters  can  be  arranged  for  a fee. 

The  village  is  closed  a few  days  for  community-only  events;  call  before 
going. 

ETIQUETTE:  Ask  for  an  OK  before  photographing  a person  or  art. 

Ask  questions,  but  be  aware  that  some  tribal  beliefs  are  considered  too 
private  to  discuss. 

WHERE  TO  EAT:  Yaak'a  Cafe  at  the  cultural  center  serves  a number  of 
traditional  Acoma  dishes  at  modest  prices.  Breakfast  blue  corn  porridge 
with  chili  sauce,  for  example,  is  $5.  Midday  favorites  include  the  tamale- 
filling plate  ($7)  with  meat,  beans  and  corn,  and  the  pueblo  taco  ($7) 
consisting  of  Indian  fry  bread  topped  with  beans,  beef,  cheese  and  chili. 
Fresh  pastries  include  Danish  at  $2. 

In  the  pueblo,  some  potters  also  sell  baked  goods  and  snacks. 

WHERE  TO  STAY:  Sky  City  Casino  Hotel  at  Exit  102  offers  133  rooms.  Rates: 
$89  to  $119.  On  site  are  the  24-hour  Huwak'a  Restaurant  (buffet  or  menu) 
and  snack  and  coffee  bars.  A small  gift  shop  offers  quality  local  pottery. 
The  casino  generally  is  open  24  hours. 

Contact:  1-888-759-2489;  www.skycity.com. 

An  hour  farther  west  is  Grants,  N.M.,  which  has  additional  lodging. 
Contact:  1-800-748-2142. 

MORE  TO  DO:  Public  events  at  Acoma  Pueblo  include  Harvest  Dance,  Sept.  2; 
arts  and  crafts  fair.  Thanksgiving  weekend;  luminaria  tours,  Dec.  24-28; 
and  Governor's  Feast  at  Old  Acoma,  early  February. 

El  Malpais  National  Monument. 

El  Morro  National  Monument,  with  inscriptions  on  stone  dating  to  1605. 

It's  56  miles  southeast  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  via  1-40.  Contact:  505-783-4226; 
www . nps . gov/elmo . 

FURTHER  READING: 

"The  Pueblo  Revolt"  by  David  Roberts  (Simon  & Schuster,  $14) 

"Acoma:  Pueblo  in  the  Sky"  by  Ward  Alan  Minge  (University  of  New  Mexico 
Press,  $17  online). 

"Acoma:  People  of  the  White  Rock"  by  H.L.  lames  (Schiffer,  $14.95). 

RESOURCE:  New  Mexico  Tourism  Department:  1-800-733-6396,  ext.  0643; 
www . newmexico . org 

Copyright  c.  2006  San  lose  Mercury  News. 
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News:  Native  America,  Keep  Talking 
Congressional  hearing  focuses  on  native  languages 
By  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
September  1,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE  (AP)  - The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  House  Education  and  Workforce 
Committee  has  warned  educators  and  members  of  the  American  Indian 
community  that  only  20  indigenous  languages  are  expected  to  remain  viable 
over  the  next  four  decades. 

To  lose  these  languages  is  to  lose  a significant  piece  of  American 
history.  Rep.  Howard  "Buck"  McKeon,  R-Calif.,  said  Thursday  during  a 
hearing  that  highlighted  the  decline  of  Indian  languages  and  efforts  to 
reverse  the  trend. 

"As  a result  of  this  rapid  decline,  some  communities  across  the  country 
have  made  language  recovery  and  preservation  one  of  their  highest 
priorities,"  he  said. 

Rep.  Heather  Wilson,  R-N.M.,  hosted  Thursday's  hearing.  She  is 
sponsoring  legislation  the  Native  American  Languages  Preservation  Act  - 
that  would  establish  grants  for  Indian  language  educational  organizations, 
colleges,  governments  and  groups  that  work  to  preserve  native  cultures  and 
languages  through  immersion  programs. 

Wilson  said  native  languages,  once  lost,  can  never  be  recovered. 

"Native  languages  are  part  of  our  rich  heritage  as  New  Mexicans,"  she 
said . 

Amadeo  Shije,  chairman  of  the  All  Indian  Pueblos  Council  in  Albuquerque, 
said  access  to  education  through  immersion  programs  can  help  preserve 
Indian  culture. 

"For  the  19  pueblos  (of  New  Mexico),  the  link  between  education, 
language  and  culture  is  fundamental  and  cannot  be  stressed  enough  as  we 
preserve  to  maintain  our  identities,"  Shije  said. 

Ryan  Wilson,  president  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Association, 
told  committee  members  that  Indians  continue  to  use  their  native  languages 
for  ceremonies,  prayers,  stories  and  sons. 

"Our  languages  connect  us  to  our  ancestors,  our  traditional  ways  of  life 
and  our  histories.  For  us,  the  survival  of  our  cultures  and  identities  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  survival  of  our  languages,"  he  said.  "If  our 
languages  die,  then  it  is  inevitable  that  our  cultures  will  die  next." 

Christine  Sims,  professor  of  language  literacy  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  told  the  committee  there  is  a growing  number  of  community-based 
education  systems  that  are  helping  recover  native  languages. 

She  pointed  to  New  Mexico,  where  statutory  laws  support  the 
establishment  of  heritage  language  programs  as  a new  category  of  state- 
funded  bilingual  programs.  She  added  that  tribes  also  are  developing  their 
own  processes  for  certifying  tribal  members  as  language  instructors  in  the 
public  schools. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Language  Loss  Can  Be  Reversed 
2006.06 

This  is  a newsletter  dedicated  to  reporting  the  successes  in  revitalizing 
endangered  languages  worldwide.  Share  your  good  news  with  us  by  sending  us 
an  article  about  your  program  or  current  activity  in  revitalizing  an 
endangered  language. 

Please  forward  this  newsletter  to  anyone  who  might  be  interested. 


Postulates  and  Proposals 


A postulate  is  something  assumed  to  be  true  that  serves  as  the  basis  for 
reasoning  or  belief  [or  actions].  In  real  life,  people  do  this  all  the 
time  - make  decisions  based  upon  their  own  experiences,  the  decisions 
affecting  the  future.  Another  way  to  think  of  this  is  that  people  shape 
their  own  futures  based  upon  their  own  experiences  and  the 
decisions/assumptions  they  make  about  life.  We  see  this  play  out  in  both 
survival  and  anti-survival  ways  in  children  as  they  grow  up. 

I once  had  a conversation  with  a young  Lakota  man  who  explained  how  this 
works.  He  had  stopped  drinking.  But,  as  a child,  everyone  he  knew  drank 
and  drank  to  excess.  The  hardest  thing  for  him  was  to  change  that 
postulate  - change  that  assumption  - to  one  of  a life  without  drinking. 
This  change,  of  course,  has  to  be  made  knowingly  and  with  some  awareness. 

When  I was  in  New  Zealand,  I interviewed  72  people  about  their 
experiences  with  the  Maori  language.  All  of  those  who  were  actively 
involved  in  learning  the  language  or  in  teaching  the  language  to  others 
said  they  believed  the  Maori  language  would  survive.  Only  one  interviewee, 
a teenage  Maori  girl  who  had  opted  not  to  take  Maori  in  high  school  or 
participate  in  the  immersion  portion  of  her  school  felt  that  it  would  not 
survive.  Well,  in  her  experience,  it  wasn't  surviving.  Because  she  was  not 
part  of  the  revitalization,  the  language  had  no  future. 

Few  of  the  interviewees  looked  at  the  numbers  of  speakers.  They  looked 
only  at  their  own  experiences.  A person's  beliefs  are  shaped  by  what  they 
themselves  experience.  The  implications  are  clear.  A child  who  experiences 
his/her  own  language  and  culture  will  postulate  that  into  the  future 
unless  he/she  consciously  changes  that  decision,  and  historically,  adults 
have  done  this,  e.g.  deciding  not  to  teach  their  children  their  own 
language  and  culture.  We  know  now  that  this  postulate  was  contra-survival 
for  individuals  and  groups. 

Proposals  to  consciously  change  the  future  are  needed.  Once  made,  they 
need  to  be  acted  on:  There  needs  to  be  some  "doing"  as  well.  Te 
Wenanga-o-Raukawa  , a tribal  university  in  New  Zealand,  is  the  result  of 
such  a process. 
www.twor.ac.nz 

Groups  in  the  United  States  are  also  postulating  a different  future  for 
themselves.  I have  previously  reported  on  the  Cherokee  efforts  and  AUDI 
(American  Indian  Languages  Development  Institute),  for  example. 
http://www.cherokee.org 
www. u .arizona.edu/~aildi 

A new  example  is  taking  shape  in  New  Mexico.  Native  faculty  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  have  formed  the  Institute  for  American  Indian 
Education.  Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  institute  is  to  create  "a  local  and 
region-wide  center  of  collaborative  research  that  examines  major  policy 
issues  affecting  the  survival  and  maintenance  of  American  Indian 
languages"  as  well  as  "develop  and  provide  Native  language  teacher 
training  programs,  internships  for  Native  language  speakers,  and  technical 
assistance  service  to  American  Indian  tribes  for  tribal  language 
maintenance  and  preservation  initiatives." 

New  Mexico  is  home  to  19  Pueblos,  2 Apaches  groups,  part  of  the  Navajo 
Nation,  and  the  Alamo  and  To'hajiilee  Navajo  communities.  Native  Americans 
now  represent  11%  of  the  population.  This  increase  along  with  the  revenue 
from  casinos  has  helped  gain  the  attention  of  the  New  Mexico's  senators 
and  representatives . As  a result,  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center  hosted 
a field  hearing  on  increasing  funding  for  immersion  programs  and  community 
programs  to  promote  the  use  of  Native  languages.  Those  testifying  included 
the  president  of  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council  (Zia  Pueblo),  President  of 
the  National  Indian  Education  Association  (Oglala  Lakota),  Dr.  Christine 
Sims  (Acoma  Pueblo),  Dr.  Carol  Cornelius  (Oneida  Tribe  of  Wisconsin),  the 
governor  of  Sandia  Pueblo,  and  a high  school  student  from  Window  Rock 
(Navajo  Nation).  Each  one  had  powerful  statements  to  make 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Sims. 

Language  is  at  the  heart  of  our  sociocultural  systems  of  kinship  and 
identity.  Language  is  at  the  heart  of  our  systems  of  jurisprudence  and 


governance. ...  It  is  the  means  by  which  our  children  are  socialized  into 
the  life  of  our  community  and  unique. . .ways  of  life.  It  is  the  link  by 
which  values  and  beliefs  are  handed  down  between  and  through  successive 
generations . 

In  referring  to  results  (in  reference  to  the  Cochiti  Pueblo  program), 
she  has  this  to  say. 

These  children  are  now  at  the  sate  where  they  are  able  to  speak  in  the 
language  and  are  able  to  use  it  as  a means  for  communicating  with  peers, 
family  members  and  their  teachers.  Furthermore,  they  exhibit  a confidence 
in  learning  that  extends  beyond  the  immersion  classes  and  into  other  areas 
of  their  schooling  where  many  of  them  excel  in  various  academic  subjects, 
http : //www. nmabe. net/file/lina . html 

Dr.  Cornelius  reported  the  efforts  of  the  Oneida  to  breath  life  into 
their  language. 

We  have  only  five  fluent  speakers  left  who  learned  Oneida  as  their  first 
language.  Two  of  those  are  over  95  years  old  and  unable  to  assist  us 
anymore.  Three  of  those  Elders  who  are  over  86  years  old,  work  with  our  8 
language  trainees  [from  the  15,591  enrolled  members]  for  2-7  hours  per 
week. 

The  Oneida  Language  Revitalization  Program  began  in  the  spring  of  1996 
when  a survey  found  that  only  25-30  Elders  were  left  who  learned  to  speak 
Oneida  as  their  first  language.  A ten  year  plan  was  developed  to  connect 
Elders  with  Oneida  Language/Culture  Trainees  in  a semi-immersion  process 
which  would  produce  speakers  and  teachers  of  the  Oneida  language. .. .Our 
trainees  are  in  language  class  from  8:30  am  to  noon,  and  from  1 pm  to  3 pm 
daily,  and  they  they  have  1 1/2  hours  study  time.... 

We  have  six  people  who  are  still  at  the  beginner  speaker  stage  who  are 
already  teaching  basic  vocabulary  for  our  Child  Care  (100  children).  Head 
Start  (108),  and  our  school  systems  (350  elementary  and  125  high  school 
students) . 

She  notes  that  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  number  of  teachers.  Here 
is  the  Oneida  proposal 

(1)  Official  recognition  of  our  elders  ad  National  Treasures 
(completed  in  2003) 

(2)  Developing  and  implementing  Oneida  Nation  Language  Teacher 
Certification  based  on  competencies  in  speaking,  teaching,  curriculum, 
linguistics,  and  teaching  materials  development 

(3)  Developing  a career  path  for  our  youth  to  become  fluent  speakers  and 
teachers 

(4)  Planning  for  summer  immersion  family  language  experience 

(5)  A radio  station  in  the  language 

(6)  Hearing  Oneida  language  spoken  throughout  our  Nation, 
http : //language .oneid an at ion . org/a bout /language -staff/ 

She  further  suggested  these  changes  to  the  wording  in  the  legislation  so 
that  groups  like  the  Oneida  will  be  eligible  for  funds. 

A big  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  sent  testimony  on  behalf  of  this  hearing. 
You  can  still  send  letters  of  support  for  increased  funding  for  native 
language  programs  to  this  email  address. 

Cameron  Hays 

Cameron . Hays@mail . house . gov 

Cherokee  Classes  begin  September  11. 
http://www.cherokee.org 

Catch  the  latest  news  on  the  Comanche  language  at  this  website  - 
www.comanchelanguage.org. 

Nahuatl  Language  and  Culture  Workshops 
Mapitzmitl  offers  these  workshops.  You  can  contact  him  at 
pazehecatl@hotmail . com . 

You  can  view  video  footage  and  photographs  of  Kalpulli  Ehecatl 
(Community  of  the  Wind)  at  http://kalpulliehecatl2.blogspot.com. 


Send  your  stories  to  holabitubbe@gmail.com.  Tell  us  about  your  language 
programs,  plans,  proposals,  etc. 

If  you  received  a forwarded  copy  and  would  like  to  receive  this 
newsletter,  please  send  us  your  email  address.  I will  add  it  to  our 
mailing  list. 

Ho  Anumpoli!  is  a New  Mexico  non-profit  organization.  For  more 
information  about  us,  go  to  http://www.geocities.com/hoanumpoli 
For  previous  issues  of  Anumpa  Achukma,  go  to 
http : //www . geocities . com/hoanumpoli/anumpa . html 
George  Ann  Gregory,  Ph.D. 

Choctaw/ Cherokee 
Fulbright  Scholar 
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Tribal  languages,  at  your  fingertips 
By  Nate  Traylor 
Leader  Staff 
August  31,  2006 

Salish,  Kootenai  keyboards  coming  to  a school  near  you 

Students  across  the  reservation  will  have  the  languages  of  the  Salish  and 
Kootenai  tribes  right  at  their  finger  tips. 

Modified  keyboards  featuring  unique  characters  will  soon  be  available  in 
area  schools  and  will  enable  students  to  type  in  traditional  Salish  and 
Kootenai  languages  - the  result  of  hard  work  by  a former  SKC  technology 
director . 

Something  that  was  once  blamed  for  taking  a toll  on  tribal  languages  and 
customs  could  actually  help  preserve  the  native  tongue. 

"When  modern  technology  first  arrived  here,  it  started  taking  our 
language  and  culture  away  from  us,"  said  Tony  Incashola,  director  of  the 
Salish  Pend  d' Oreille  Culture  Committee,  in  a prepared  statement.  "But  now 
we're  learning  how  to  take  that  same  technology  and  turn  it  around,  using 
it  to  teach  our  children  our  language  and  culture." 

Using  the  newest  creation  of  software,  former  Salish  Kootenai  College 
technology  director  Dim  Ereaux  has  created  two  new  fonts  that  will  work  on 
both  PC  and  Mac  platforms. 

To  have  fonts  that  work  on  both  Mac  and  PC  was  critical,  he  explained. 
While  most  of  the  world  uses  PCs,  Macintosh  computers  are  still  used  in 
many  educational  settings,  and  Ereaux  said  the  program  had  to  work  with 
both  operating  systems  to  be  effective. 

"We  needed  to  bring  standardization  to  it,"  he  said. 

The  keyboards  are  like  any  other,  he  explained,  only  the  English  letters 
have  been  replaced  with  either  Salish  characters  or  Kootenai  characters. 

The  Salish  language  has  more  characters  than  the  English  language  so  it 
doesn't  quite  fit  on  the  standard  English  keyboard.  The  solution?  Use  the 
numerical  buttons  on  top  and  replace  them  with  Salish  characters,  Ereaux 
said . 

Also,  with  the  simple  tap  of  the  caps  lock  button,  people  can  switch 
between  writing  in  a native  language  or  English.  Plus,  the  keys  are 
removable,  allowing  you  to  place  more  commonly  used  characters  within 
comfortable  reach  of  your  fingers,  allowing  for  more  efficient  typing. 

But  what  really  allows  for  quicker  typing  speed  is  the  OpenType 
technology.  Many  languages  use  require  several  glyphs  to  compose  one 
character.  Rather  than  type  two  or  three  glyphs  per  character,  one  key 
stroke  is  all  it  will  take  for  the  glyphs  to  be  assembled  automatically, 
he  explained.  (However,  if  you're  accustomed  to  punching  each  glyph,  you 


will  still  have  that  option.) 

Because  the  project  largely  aims  to  educate  students  in  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Languages,  the  new  fonts  also  allow  for  use  of  teaching  programs 
like  crossword  puzzles  and  software  that  creates  teacher  user  plans. 

Native  language  fonts  are  nothing  new,  he  explained,  but  what  makes  this 
program  unique  is  that  it  can  spellcheck  documents  written  in  both  tribal 
languages.  It  also  has  a find  /replace  feature,  which  is  also  a new  option 
for  programs  of  this  kind. 

The  new  fonts  were  created  using  two  new  technologies  called  Unicode  and 
OpenType.  Unicode  is  the  global  standard  for  multi-language  word 
processing  and  houses  thousands  of  languages  and  is  capable  of  supporting 
over  one  million  possible  characters. 

The  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  have  had  access  to  a variety  of  computer 
fonts  and  applications  in  the  past  to  produce  publications  and  historical 
documents,  but  these  programs  are  antiquated  and  becoming  more  and  more 
obsolete  as  computer  technology  advances,  Ereaux  explained. 

The  Salish  and  Kootenai  Culture  Committees  tapped  Ereaux  to  help  develop 
the  new  software  last  year.  Since  then,  he  estimates  he  has  put  in  about 
400  hours  on  the  project.  With  the  coordination  of  Culture  Committees, 
several  linguists  and  the  typographic  community  on  the  Internet,  the 
project  was  underway.  Tony  Incashola,  Shirley  Trahan  and  Thompson  Smith 
provided  guidance  from  the  Salish  Culture  Committee  while  Vernon  Finley 
and  Dorothy  Berney  provided  guidance  from  the  Kootenai  Culture  Committee. 

In  April  2006,  a grant  was  written  through  Salish  Kootenai  College,  from 
both  Blackfoot  Telephone  Cooperative  and  the  Lower  Flathead  Valley 
Community  Foundation  to  support  the  creation  of  customized  keyboards  for 
both  languages.  Both  organizations  donated  nearly  $6,000  to  the  project. 

The  idea  behind  this  new  word  processor  is  that  it  will  be  compatible 
with  more  advanced  systems.  The  minimum  operating  requirements  are  Windows 
XP  and  higher  on  the  PC  and  OS  10.4  on  the  Macintosh. 

"We  knew  there  was  this  globalization  with  other  processors  and  that  is 
the  direction  we  wanted  to  head,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Leader  Advertiser.  All  rights  reserved. 
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COLUMNIST  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  : Tribe  must  get  house  in  order 
August  29,  2006 

Those  rumors  I've  been  hearing  about  the  instability  of  the  finances  of 
the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  at  New  Town,  N.D.,  appear  to  be  true. 

According  an  Aug.  23  New  Town  News  story,  the  tribe  is  in  a state  of 
financial  crisis. 

It's  always  hard  to  write  about  trouble  and  problems  on  reservations 
because  I know  from  experience  the  stories  will  become  the  basis  for 
stereotypes  - not  only  about  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  but  also  about 
Indian  people  in  general.  And  the  story  smoldering  is  about  my  home 
reservation  at  Fort  Berthold,  N.D. 

A friend  who  is  a pillar  of  Grand  Forks  admitted  he  didn't  know  much 
about  Indian  people  or  stories  such  as  this.  His  views  came  in  part  from 
what  he  sees  and  reads  about  Indians,  he  said.  When  he  see  a Native  person 
walking  down  a street  high  from  alcohol,  he  assumes  most  Indian  people 
abuse  alcohol.  When  he  reads  a story  about  mismanagement  and  financial 
problems,  he  assumes  that  is  par  for  tribal  governments. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  are  so  far  in  debt 
(the  projection  is  $21  million  based  on  a three-year  audit  reports)  that 
layoffs  and  wage  reductions  could  result,  as  tribal  organizations  fear 
they  won't  have  enough  money  to  operate.  An  audit  of  the  tribe's  finances 


indicated  that  capital  outlay  costs  increased  every  year  for  a three-year 
period,  jumping  from  $1  million  in  2002  to  more  than  $13  million  in  2004. 

The  auditors  spoke  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  tribal  council  except 
Tex  Hall,  the  tribal  chairman,  who  was  absent.  Another  meeting  was 
scheduled  with  the  tribal  council  Aug.  23,  but  tribal  treasurer  Frank 
White  Calf  and  council  members  Malcolm  Wolf  and  Daylon  Spotted  Bear  were 
absent,  and  the  meeting  had  to  be  postponed. 

I sensed  "trouble  in  River  City."  So  what  is  the  tribe  going  to  do?  I 
asked  Hall  in  a telephone  interview.  First,  the  auditing  firm  who  made 
those  recommendations  don't  know  much  about  tribes  and  shouldn't  be 
working  for  them,  he  answered. 

Among  other  things,  the  CPAs  had  said  that  cutting  salaries  is  a given 
because  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  requires  great  spending  cuts. 

"Dorreen,"  Hall  said,  "Don't  believe  all  you  hear."  He  knew  about  the 
meeting  and  requested  a meeting  of  employees  and  to  calm  their  fears.  They 
are  not  going  to  lay  off  people,  he  said.  Some  of  the  employees  provide 
essential  services,  while  others  are  under  federal  contracts  and  probably 
wouldn't  be  affected  by  the  tribe's  budget  problems. 

Aside  from  contracts  with  the  federal  government  (which  probably  won't 
be  affected),  how  will  the  tribe  handle  the  rest  of  the  deficit?  You  can't 
run  an  organization  without  money,  I told  Hall. 

"We'll  tighten  our  belts,"  he  said. 

Hall  will  ask  for  a 2007  recovery  of  indirect  costs.  They've  been  lax 
with  indirect  costs,  meaning  agency  overhead  costs.  There  is  money  they 
haven't  collected  and  they  will  go  after  that  so. 

"We  haven't  done  our  jobs,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  negotiate  a new  rate 
and  increase  our  indirect  cost  pool."  He  has  recommended  a Washington  D.C. 
firm  to  help  the  tribe  recover  those  funds. 

He  wants  to  copy  the  government's  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  Hall  wants  to 
copy  that  program  to  fit  the  tribe.  So,  in  2007,  he  said,  "if  there  isn't 
funds  in  the  budget,  the  spending  will  not  be  approved." 

OK,  that  seems  a step  in  the  right  direction,  I thought.  Isn't  that  the 
way  governments  should  work? 

While  Hall  was  talking,  I thought  about  the  vehicles  that  the  tribal 
council  and  administrators  use.  They  are  a symbol  of  the  administration's 
financial  mismanagement.  What  about  them?  I asked  Hall. 

We'll  take  $50  a month  out  of  the  salary  of  all  employees  who  have 
phones,  including  the  tribal  council,  he  answered.  All  the  vehicles  will 
be  parked.  Anyone  who  needs  one  will  have  to  check  it  out.  Personal  use  no 
longer  will  be  allowed,  and  if  you  damage  a car  through  your  own  fault, 
you'll  pay  for  it. 

Again,  that  sounded  reasonable. 

Some  of  the  segments  or  districts  pay  their  employees  $65  an  hour  and 
this  is  tribal  funds.  I hadn't  known  this  and  swallowed  twice.  Wow,  those 
are  expensive  paper  pushers  for  small  communities,  I said.  Yes,  Hall 
agreed . 

I appreciated  Hall's  straightforward  answers,  but  I wondered  why  it  took 
two  terms  to  pull  the  reins  on  all  the  overspending  and  waste. 

Elections  for  tribal  chairman  and  three  segments  are  scheduled  for  this 
fall.  With  all  the  financial  problems  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the 
councilmembers  and  chairman,  I wondered  if  their  popularity  in  this 
election  might  be  as  low  as  that  of  President  George  Bush. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 
Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone? 

Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

August  28,  2006 

October  3,  2006  is  an  important  date  on  the  calendar  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  but  Tuesday,  November  7 looms  even  larger. 

After  two  years  of  strife,  turmoil,  finger  pointing,  unethical  behavior, 
vicious  politicking  from  one  of  the  most  "do  nothing"  tribal  councils  in 
the  history  of  the  tribe,  petitions  are  now  taken  out  by  the  candidates 
hoping  to  win  the  Primary  Election  on  Oct.  3 and  move  on  to  the  General 
Election  of  Nov.  7. 

Hopefully  some  candidates  fed  up  with  the  hypocrisy  and  lethargy  of  the 
present  tribal  council  will  prevail  and  bring  some  semblance  of  order  back 
to  a once  proud  tribal  council.  At  a time  when  the  Lakota  people  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  needed,  nay  demanded,  strong,  honest  and  decent 
leadership,  this  council  became  so  enamored  of  its  own  power  that  it  threw 
out  all  of  the  rules  of  good  conduct  and  sank  into  a mud  puddle  of 
indecision  and  a viciousness  unseen  since  the  1970s. 

By  first  suspending  and  then  impeaching  the  first  woman  ever  elected  to 
serve  as  President  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder,  and 
doing  these  dirty  deeds  while  she  was  not  even  present  or  was  never  given 
the  opportunity  to  face  her  accusers,  this  tribal  council  has  brought 
great  shame  upon  itself  and  tarnished  those  members  of  this  same  council 
that  did  not  go  along  with  its  shameful  acts  of  self-indulgence. 

The  list  of  presidential  candidates  includes  a few  members  of  this 
disgraced  council  apparently  hoping  to  win  the  presidency  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  chicanery  on  a higher  level.  As  of  last  week  those  vying 
for  the  presidency  of  the  tribe  included  current  acting  president  Alex 
White  Plume,  current  acting  vice  president  Eileen  Janis,  and  current 
tribal  council  representative  Will  Peters.  Dennis  King,  George  Patton, 
Denver  American  Horse,  Larry  Swalley,  Gary  Lays  Bad  and  Joyce  Sun  Bear 
rounded  out  the  rest  of  the  president  hopefuls  until  ousted  president 
Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  tossed  her  hat  into  the  political  cauldron  late  last 
week. 

Former  Principle  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Wilma  Mankiller,  told 
Fire  Thunder  two  weeks  ago  to  forget  trying  to  get  a fair  hearing  from  the 
present  tribal  council  and  judiciary,  but  instead  to  concentrate  on  her 
efforts  to  get  re-elected.  I agree.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  is 
senseless  to  kick  a dead  horse  and  that  is  where  Fire  Thunder's  efforts  to 
get  re-instated  now  rest.  With  only  two  months  left  to  campaign  it  will 
take  all  of  her  will  power  and  persuasion  to  re-enforce  minds  and  to  clear 
her  good  name. 

Every  member  of  the  tribe  who  cast  ballots  for  the  current  members  of 
the  tribal  council  should  re-examine  the  reasons  they  supported  those 
candidates.  They  should  be  asking  themselves  the  following  question:  What 
did  those  people  now  serving  on  the  tribal  council  accomplish  for  them  and 
their  districts  in  the  past  two  years?  And  more  important,  what  did  they 
accomplish  for  the  good  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe? 

If  this  sounds  like  I am  supporting  any  single  candidate  it  is  not 
intended  that  way.  I am  a strong  believer  in  justice  and  the  way  this 
council  used  its  power  to  defraud  the  legal  president  of  the  OST,  Ms.  Fire 
Thunder,  draws  my  ire.  She  did  nothing  that  was  deserving  of  this  harsh 
and  unfair  treatment.  As  I said  in  a previous  column,  she  was  punished  for 
her  thoughts  instead  of  her  deeds. 

But  if  every  member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  would  take  an  open-minded 
look  at  the  things  she  did  accomplish  while  under  siege,  I think  they 
would  be  sufficiently  impressed  to  re-consider  her  position  as  president. 

Emotions  play  a large  role  in  tribal  politics  often  to  the  detriment  of 
facts.  But  the  essence  of  Democracy  is  the  ability  to  separate  personal 
prejudices  from  the  grim  realities  of  facts.  There  has  been  a shocking 
lack  of  leadership  in  Indian  politics  and  tribal  government  over  the  past 
20  years.  I have  often  asked,  "Where  has  our  leadership  gone?"  Could  it  be 
as  the  song  goes,  "Gone  to  graveyards  everyone?" 


At  a recent  meeting  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  I heard  one  influential  Indian 
woman  say  that  she  places  the  priorities  of  tribal  governments  in  this 
order;  the  casino,  jobs,  housing,  health  and  finally,  education.  Has  the 
new  tribal  leadership  turned  the  priorities  of  the  people  totally  upside 
down? 

When  a tribal  government  places  its  casino  at  the  top  of  its  priorities 
it  skewers  the  traditional  and  cultural  precepts  of  the  Indian  nations.  It 
indicates  that  wealth  takes  precedence  over  culture.  The  reach  for  money 
and  then  more  money  then  subverts  the  cultural,  spiritual  and  traditional 
needs  of  the  very  people  it  was  elected  to  serve. 

The  Oyate  (People)  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  need  to  go  back  to  their 
roots  when  they  choose  their  next  president  and  tribal  council.  They  need 
to  look  for  courage,  honesty,  integrity,  generosity  and  wisdom  in  the  next 
line  of  leaders  they  choose. 

Where  have  all  the  leaders  gone?  They  are  out  there  somewhere  and  it  is 
up  to  the  Indian  people  to  find  them.  The  future  of  their  nations  depends 
upon  it. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709.  Giago 
was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times 
and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Native  American  Hournalists  Association.  Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe, 
NM  published  his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Recognition  sought  for  new  Native  Society 
HENNA  HAUCK  / Black  Press 
August  31,  2006 

As  far  as  protests  go,  the  one  held  yesterday  in  front  of  Chilliwack- 
Fraser  Canyon  MP  Chuck  Strahl's  office  was  only  the  beginning,  organizers 
warned . 

A crowd  of  placard-waving  Sto:lo  and  Me'tis  leaders  joined  elders  and 
families  in  Chilliwack,  to  call  for  formal  recognition  of  their  newly 
established  and  independent  agency,  called  the  Fraser  Salish  Children  and 
Family  Services  Society. 

"We're  a people  on  a mission.  Our  mission  is  to  save  our  kids,  and  to 
keep  our  families  together,  and  to  do  that  we're  going  to  have  to  fight. 

So  this  is  just  the  beginning,"  promised  Crey.  As  an  advisor  to  the  Sto:lo 
Child  Protection  Action  Committee,  he  said  the  committee  was  formed  to 
draw  attention  to  "the  ongoing  crisis"  for  aboriginal  families  and 
children  in  the  Fraser  Valley. 

The  next  protest  could  involve  setting  up  a teepee  on  the  lawn  of  the  B. 
C.  minister  responsible  for  child  and  family  services,  Tom  Christensen,  or 
at  the  offices  of  Him  Prentice,  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Minister,  he 
warned . 

"Next  time  we'll  have  to  be  a little  more  strident,"  Crey  promised, 
adding  that  if  any  other  cultural  community  had  eight  per  cent  of  its 
children  taken  into  care,  people  would  be  "in  the  streets." 

"But  somehow  when  it  comes  to  aboriginal  people,  people  just  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  ask  where  the  nearest  golf  course,  shopping  mall  or  best 
restaurant  is,"  Crey  said. 

Grand  Chief  Ron  Hohn  of  Chawathil  First  Nation  said  many  families  "have 
issues"  with  Xyolhemeylh  Child  & Family  Services  (XCFS),  which  is  run  by 


the  Sto:lo  Nation  Society. 

"I  think  we  got  better  treatment  under  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Chief  Dohn  commented.  "Our  people  have  been  neglected  and  we've  got  to 
make  a change. 

"We  have  to  put  back  the  power  into  the  hands  of  people  who  care  about 
our  kids  and  our  culture." 

An  interim  community-run  society  to  take  over  from  Xyolhemeylh  was 
proposed  last  March,  and  endorsed  by  three  quarters  of  the  aboriginal  and 
Me'tis  leadership  in  the  Fraser  Valley.  But  the  interim  society  idea  was 
rejected  by  the  Sto:lo  Nation  Society.  In  April,  independent  trustees  took 
over  control  of  XCFS,  and  in  May,  financial  and  transitional  appointments 
were  made. 

Despite  overwhelming  opposition  from  the  majority  of  organizations,  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  continue  to  support  XCFS,  even  though 
it  has  lost  the  support  of  the  clientele  it  serves,  according  to  the 
organizers  of  the  action  committee. 

More  core  funding  is  needed,  along  with  real  support  for  culture  and 
heritage,  from  any  agency  that  ultimately  is  made  responsible  for  their 
children,  said  Kevin  Patterson,  president  of  the  Fraser  Valley  Me'tis 
Nation.  He  said  40  per  cent  of  Xyolhemeylh ' s clientele  are  Me'tis  families 

"We've  had  no  say,"  he  underlined.  "Only  recently  has  the  Sto:lo  Tribal 
Council  included  us,  and  we  really  appreciate  it.  They're  effectively 
stealing  our  children's  culture  by  not  allowing  us  to  help  with  that 
aspect . " 

Asked  what  families  are  not  getting  in  terms  of  service  from  XCFS,  Crey 
said  there's  a list  of  key  deficiencies. 

"We  don't  get  respect,  that  should  be  coming  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you,"  he  told  the  crowd  of  protesters.  "We  don't  get  the  kind  of  resources 
we  need  to  look  after  kids  when  we  take  them  into  care  in  our  homes.  The 
children  need  to  be  fed  and  clothed." 

Kids  in  the  care  of  XCFS  "are  left  to  roam  the  streets  of  Chilliwack" 
without  a home,  or  foster  home,  Crey  said,  adding  they're  often  stuck  in 
"jails  for  children,"  or  group  homes. 

"It's  not  right  that  our  kids  are  getting  introduced  to  life  on  the 
streets;  to  crystal  meth,"  Crey  said.  "These  are  the  things  our  kids  are 
facing. " 

Chief  John  said  the  real  point  of  the  demonstration  against  Xyolhemeylh 
was  accountability. 

"They're  collecting  millions  of  dollars  of  our  money  but  we're  not 
getting  any  of  it,"  he  said.  "I'm  angry  at  what's  been  happening.  We'd 
like  to  see  a forensic  audit  and  the  money  put  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
people. " 

Kwa-Kwaw-Apilt  Chief  Betty  Henry  called  the  existing  agency  "a  top  heavy 
bureaucracy, " adding  that  she  was  a foster  child  years  ago,  and  that  she 
has  a foster  child  in  her  home  today. 

What's  really  needed  are  services  that  can  be  provided  in  people's  home 
communities,  she  said.  As  the  one  who  holds  the  cultural  portfolio  in 
Sto:lo  Tribal  Council,  she 
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Blackfeet  awakaasiiki ' somm/deer  moon 
Yuchi  Tsogalinetsee/hay  cutting  moon 
Lakota  Canwahpegi  Wi/moon  when  leaves  turn  brown 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 
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Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Chiapas95-En  and  NetRez-L  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 


As  historian  Patricia  Nelson 
Limerick  summarized  in  "The 
Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken 
Past  of  the  American  West... 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a 
rigid  definition  of  Indians, 
let  intermarriage  proceed  as 
it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be 
defined  out  of  existence." 

"When  that  happens,  the  federal 
government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 


This  issue's  Quote: 


If  a Native  American  is  buried  in 
rituals  cannot  be  performed  becau 
regulations . " 

"So  it's  important  to  us  to  have 
veterans . " 

Thomas  Berry,  Choctaw 

Founder  of  National  Native  Arne 


>>>>================> 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 
gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 
+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 

a national  cemetery,  a lot  of  the 
e of  coding  restrictions  and 

place  on  tribal  land  to  bury  our 


ican  Veterans  Association 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


A Kiowa  elder  remarked  to  me  that  if  we  kept  hearing  the  words 
"homeland"  and  "security"  used  together  he  was  afraid  it  wouldn't  be  long 
before  we  had  neither. 

A look  at  the  increased  militarization  of  U.  S.  borders  north  and  south 
demonstrates  violations  of  Sacred  places  on  or  near  those  borders,  and 
infringement  of  human  and  civil  rights  to  the  indigenous  citizens  residing 
there.  Whether  Quecha,  Tohono  O'odham,  Blackfoot/Blackfeet  or  Mohawk, 
guaranteed  rights  are  being  violated  as  a matter  of  course,  all  in  the  name 
of  "homeland  security". 

Further,  homes  are  being  invaded  and  searches  conducted  by  agents  with 
little  or  no  pretext,  leaving  home  repair  to  the  hapless  resident.  Since 
very  limited  income  is  often  a factor,  those  repairs  are  often  piecemeal, 
at  best. 


Make  no  mistake,  there  is  also  the  NAFTA  factor.  NAFTA  is  the 
underlying  reason  for  harassment  and  murder  of  Maya  who  refuse  to  give  up 
their  centuries-old  communal  living. 

International  law  guarantees  the  right  for  indigenous  to  maintain  their 
cultural  and  religious  ceremonies  across  the  borders,  but  those  rights  are 
largely  ignored  by  government  policymakers  and  enforcement  agencies. 

When  the  NASCO  Super-Corridor  from  the  southern  tip  of  Mexico  to  Canada 
as  a key  part  of  the  transformation  United  States  of  America  into  the 
North  American  Union  is  even  partially  completed  along  the  Texas  portion 
of  1-35,  don't  look  for  these  violations  to  become  less. 

The  Mohawk  and  other  Six  Nation  tribes  are  fighting  to  maintain  their 
lands  against  predatory  development.  It  is  imperative  we  each  do  what  we 
can  to  support  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  this  stand.  You  can  rest 
assured  if  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  come  out  of  this  with  the  blood 
of  conquest  on  their  lips  it  will  only  embolden  other  hostile 
interventions . 


Ask  your  grandparents  what  they  learned  from  the  divide  and  conquer 
and  "one  nation  - one  conquest"  schemes  of  the  invaders. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 
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The  Theft  of  Native  Lands  In  Ketchikan 
By  Aan  Kadax  Tseen 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  Insurgent49 
September  9,  2006 

The  low  tidelands  around  Ketchikan,  Alaska  belong  to  the  Taan  ta  Kwaan 
(Sea  lion  People),  also  known  as  the  Tongass  Tribe.  Encroachment  or  theft 
of  Native  lands  in  Ketchikan  actually  started  during  the  Alaska  gold  rush 
late  1880' s with  so-called  mining  claims  like  Venetia  Lode  and  Schoenbar 
Lode.  It  was  during  this  time  that  Alaska  Natives  were  unable  to  make 
mining  claims  on  their  own  lands,  because  were  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States . 

I will  not  forget  the  Saanya  Kwaan  (Cape  Fox  People).  Cape  Fox  is  our 
sister  tribe  and  we  are  inter-married  and  have  lived  around  each  other 
since  time  immemorial.  Ketchikan  Creek  was  a Saanya  Kwaan  subsistence 
creek,  or  summer  fish  camp,  until  a marriage  between  a Tongass  and  Cape 
Fox.  Cape  Fox  gave  Ketchikan  Creek  as  a wedding  gift  to  the  Gaanax  adi 
Clan  of  the  Taan  ta  Kwaan.  This  story  was  told  to  me  by  Ester  Shea,  Emma 
Williams  and  Mickey  Denny. 

"Ketchikan  was  initially  settled  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  great 
Ketchikan  Creek  salmon  run,  by  the  time  it  was  incorporated  as  a city, 
nearly  half  of  the  95  individuals  who  signed  an  incorporation  petition  in 
1900  were  miners  or  employed  by  the  mining  industry",  according  to  a story 
by  Dave  Kiffer  titled,"  Mining,  Once  Ketchikan's  Principal  Industry". 

And  so  the  dark  days  began. 

Metlakatla  was  the  winter  village  of  the  Taan  ta  Kwaan  before  it  came  a 
Tsimshian  Reservation.  There  were  fish  canneries  built  around  Ketchikan 
that  lured  tribal  members  in  search  of  new  jobs  and  new  way  of  life. 
Tongass  Tribe  owned  the  low  tide  lands  and  lands  around  the  mouth  of 
Ketchikan  Creek  and  was  left  alone  until  the  newly  incorporated  City 
Council  Father's  wanted  more  lands  to  grow. 

Did  you  know  that  "Indian  Town"  had  Reservation  status  in  the  early 
1900' s?  Yes,  and  it  could  only  can  be  created  or  extinguished  by  U.S. 
Congress.  It  never  was. 

Illegal  taxation  and  theft  of  Taan  ta  Kwaan  properties  by  the  City 
Council  Fathers  in  the  early  1900  are  in  the  downtown  area  of  Ketchikan. 
The  City  Fathers  even  went  so  far  as  sending  a prominent  Tongass  Native 
leader  to  prison  because  his  refused  to  sell  his  properties;  they  had  no 


trials  or  charges  to  imprison  him  in  an  Oregon  prison,  but  he  later  died 
in  an  insane  asylum  in  Salem,  Oregon.  There  were  four  other  Taan  ta  Kwaan 
leaders  that  would  not  sell  their  properties  and  were  imprisoned  with  no 
trials  or  charges.  They  also  died  in  an  insane  asylum  in  Salem. 

This  is  how  the  Tongass  Tribe  lost  their  lands  in  Ketchikan.  This  is  the 
reason  Tongass  Tribe  People  kept  quiet  all  these  years,  so  that  we 
wouldn't  get  killed  in  the  early  to  mid-1900s.  To  protect  my  mother's 
generation  and  my  generation,  we  were  not  taught  our  language,  history  and 
culture  or  told  these  stories. 

Taan  ta  Kwaan  has  land  claims  to  Ketchikan  Creek  and  surrounding  lands 
including:  Gravina  Island,  Pennock  Island,  Annette  Island,  Village  Island, 
Cat  Island,  Duke  Island,  Percy  Islands,  Southeast  side  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  to  Cape  Chacon,  Long  Island  and  far  south  to  Tongass  Island.  Taan 
ta  Kwaan  claims  two  origins  the  Nass  River  and  Unuk  River. 

Any  land  claims  to  Ketchikan  belong  to  the  Taan  ta  Kwaan.  Taan  ta  Kwaan 
was  left  out  of  the  initial  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  Act  and  should,  at 
the  very  least,  have  Village  Corporation  status,  like  Cape  Fox  Village 
Corporation  of  Saxman,  Alaska. 

The  Gaanax  adi  Clan  is  one  of  the  oldest  Clans  in  the  Tlingit  Nation, 
and  deserves  to  get  back  our  inheritance  rights  to  our  land  claims  from 
the  City  of  Ketchikan  and  United  States  of  America. 

In  closing,  we  truly  live  in  a brain-washed  society,  lead  to  believe  we 
are  created  equal  in  the  United  States.  This  history  is  not  taught  in  our 
public  schools.  We  will  see  what  happens  in  the  near  future. 

This  is  my  opinion  only. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alaska  Report.  All  rights  reserved. 
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[Editorial  Comment:  The  American  Bar  Association  "Human  Rights" 

Magazine,  Volume  33,  No.  2,  Spring  2006  features  articles  about 
Native  Americans  and  leagal  aspects.  Their  Copyright  Manager, 

Nicole  M Maggio,  Esq.  has  kindly  granted  reprint  of  a few  of  these 
in  Wotanging  Ikche.  I strongly  urge  a visit  to  their  sight  and 
reading  the  other  articles  in  this  Spring  2006  issue] 

Introduction:  The  Aboriginal  Occupiers  of  the  Soil 
Spring  2006  Human  Rights  Magazine 
By  S.  Bobo  Dean 

In  1832,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  wrote,  "It  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  Proposition  that  the  inhabitants  of  either  quarter  of  the 
globe  could  have  rightful  claims  of  dominion  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other,  or  over  the  lands  they  occupied."  It  remains  just  as  difficult  to 
comprehend  today  as  it  was  then.  Yet,  based  on  cases  decided  by  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  the  "courts  of  the  conqueror"  as  Marshall  and  others 
called  them,  the  Indian  tribes  that  were  the  aboriginal  occupiers  of  U.S. 
soil  remain  uniquely  "domestic  nations,"  not  foreign  to  the  United  States. 
Generally,  they  are  distinct  communities,  occupying  their  own  territory, 
with  boundaries  accurately  described,  and  within  those  boundaries,  they 
may  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws  except  as  limited  by  the  plenary 
power  of  Congress  in  Indian  affairs. 

In  choosing  the  title  of  this  issue,  "Aboriginal  Occupiers  of  the  Soil," 
which  is  shorthand  for  the  legal  principles  developed  by  Justice  Marshall 
for  application  to  the  hundreds  of  Native  communities  that  occupied  the 
territory  that  became  the  United  States,  the  editors  did  not  necessarily 
intend  to  indicate  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  federal  Indian  law. 
Indeed,  Marshall  himself  suggested  that  neither  "reason"  nor  "nature's 


God"  supported  these  principles.  Rather,  we  want  to  draw  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  continuing  anomalies  that  result  from  these  doctrines. 

This  country,  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  are  created  equal, 
nevertheless  is  based,  perhaps  necessarily  so,  on  the  concept  that  the 
European  discoverers  (and  the  United  States)  could  dispossess  those  they 
found  here.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  has 
accorded  rights  to  the  aboriginal  occupiers,  these  rights  can  be 
successfully  asserted  in  our  courts.  For  example,  taking  of  lands  reserved 
by  treaty  or  statute  for  an  Indian  tribe  violates  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
requires  that  the  Indians  be  compensated. 

This  issue  of  Human  Rights  provides  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
development  of  the  principles  of  federal  Indian  law  that  govern  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  the  tribes  and  to  review  a variety  of  issues 
that  need  to  be  understood  to  address  the  application  of  those  principles 
in  present  circumstances.  Subjects  covered  include  a review  of  the 
development  of  federal  Indian  law  and  policy,  the  fiduciary  obligations  of 
the  United  States  to  the  tribes  and  their  members  as  presented  in  current 
litigation  asserting  a breach  of  those  obligations,  the  effect  of  the 
legal  status  of  Indian  tribes  on  their  economic  development  and 
environmental  hazards,  the  specific  status  of  Alaska  Native  villages  that 
are  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  tribes  but  often  not  accorded  the 
same  rights  as  other  tribes,  an  overview  of  the  legal  status  of  Native 
Hawaiians,  the  Native  effort  in  the  Americas  to  preserve  their  culture  and 
sacred  sites,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  has  currently 
fulfilled  its  legal  obligation  to  raise  the  health  status  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  peoples. 

The  ABA  has  long  supported  the  rights  of  Indian  tribes  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Most  recently,  in  2004  and  2005,  the  ABA  urged  Congress 
to  reauthorize  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  making  improvements 
in  existing  legislation  as  requested  by  tribes  to  assure  more  comprehensive 
and  efficient  health  care  to  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people.  It  has  also 
endorsed  S.  147,  which  would  initiate  a process  to  assure  a government - 
to-government  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  native  people 
of  Hawaii.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and 
Responsibilities,  a panel  presentation  on  the  Legal  Status  of  Native 
Hawaiians  will  be  a plenary  session  program  at  the  2006  Annual  Meeting  in 
Honolulu  on  August  3. 

This  issue  also  singles  out  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  Native 
American  attorney  lohn  Echohawk,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund. 

The  editors  hope  that  this  installment  of  Human  Rights  will  contribute 
to  a just  and  realistic  effort  to  assure  that  the  future  relationship  of 
the  United  States  to  the  indigenous  peoples  within  its  borders  will 
exemplify  its  best  values  rather  than,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  its  worst. 

S.  Bobo  Dean,  a partner  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  of  Hobbs,  Straus, 
Dean  & Walker,  LLP,  has  represented  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
for  forty  years.  He  is  cochair  of  the  Committee  on  Native  American 
Concerns  of  the  ABA's  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
and  an  editor  of  this  special  issue. 
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A Brief  History  of  the  U.S. -American  Indian  Nations  Relationship 
Spring  2006  Human  Rights  Magazine 
By  Ricahrd  B.  Collins 

The  European  nations  that  colonized  the  Americas  sought  to  achieve  empire 
as  well  as  acquire  mineral  wealth  and  land  for  their  settlers.  Each  nation 
aimed  to  wrest  land  from  the  Indian  nations,  fend  off  European  competitors, 
and  in  time  control  its  own  settlers.  Indian  land  was  obtained  by  the 
British  government  for  its  American  colonies  under  the  policies  of 
purchase,  coercion,  and  conquest.  Another  policy  was  to  treat  the  Indian 
nations  as  separate  but  subject  societies.  The  Crown  made  treaties  with 
the  tribes  that  ceded  part  of  a tribe's  domain  and  set  aside  retained 
lands  for  the  Indians'  exclusive  use. 

American  Rule 

After  winning  independence  from  British  rule,  the  United  States  and  its 
state  governments  followed  the  same  dominant  policy,  acquiring  Indian  land 
for  settlers  and  miners,  from  the  founding  until  the  1920s.  In  pursuit  of 
this  aim,  they  adopted  most  of  the  British  rules  and  policies,  notably 
dealing  with  tribes  by  treaty. 

At  first,  the  respective  powers  of  federal  and  state  governments  were 
ambiguous.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  gave  Congress  "sole  and  exclusive" 
power  over  tribes  but  also  guaranteed  states'  legislative  powers  within 
their  borders.  In  1787  the  Constitution  instead  gave  Congress,  in  the 
Commerce  Clause,  power  to  regulate  commerce  "with  the  Indian  tribes."  This 
was  understood  and  has  been  interpreted  to  give  Congress  paramount  power 
over  tribes.  Congress  then  passed  the  1790  Trade  and  Intercourse  Act, 
which  forbade  acquisition  of  Indian  land  without  federal  authority.  For 
purchases  from  tribes,  an  amended  version  of  this  statute  continues  in 
force.  The  statute  also  defined  Indian  Country  as  a place  apart,  where 
citizens  needed  a federal  license  to  trade.  A less  strict  version  of  this 
provision  continues  in  force;  retailers  to  Indians  in  Indian  Country  still 
need  a federal  license. 

The  Cherokee  Decisions 

Eastern  state  governments,  however,  continued  to  exercise  authority  over 
Indians  within  their  borders,  purchasing  land  in  violation  of  the  federal 
statute  and  regulating  Indian  affairs  generally.  Georgia  passed  laws 
claiming  power  to  govern  Cherokee  lands,  and  a Cherokee  was  convicted  of 
murder  by  a Georgia  court  and  hanged. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  resisted.  Represented  by  former  Attorney  General 
William  Wirt,  the  Cherokees  challenged  Georgia  in  the  federal  courts. 
However,  the  only  path  to  federal  court  at  that  time  was  diversity 
jurisdiction,  available  only  to  American  citizens  and  foreign  citizens  and 
nations.  The  Cherokees  were  not  American  citizens,  so  Wirt  decided  to  file 
an  original  bill  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  claiming  to  be  a foreign  nation 
and  seeking  judicial  enforcement  of  the  Cherokees'  treaties  with  the 
United  States. 

In  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  30  U.S.  1 (1831),  the  Supreme  Court 
famously  held  that  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  not  a "foreign  state"  as 
defined  in  the  Constitution.  Chief  Dustice  Marshall's  opinion  said  that 
the  Cherokees  constituted  a distinct  political  body,  which  he 
characterized  as  a "domestic  dependent  nation,"  but  the  federal  courts  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  hear  cases  brought  by  tribes.  (In  1875,  Congress  gave 
litigants  access  to  federal  courts  based  on  federal  issues;  a tribe  today 
can  readily  sue  to  enforce  its  treaty  rights.) 

The  Cherokee  challenge  to  Georgia  reached  the  Supreme  Court  the  very 
next  year  by  a different  route.  Georgia  required  whites  to  obtain  a state 
license  in  order  to  live  among  the  Cherokees.  Failure  to  comply  was  a 
felony.  Two  Christian  missionaries  who  did  not  comply  were  prosecuted  and 
convicted  in  a state  court,  which  rejected  their  defense  based  on  the 


Cherokee  treaties.  Upon  review,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  overturned  their 
convictions.  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opinion  in  Worcester  v.  Georgia,  31 
U.S.  515  (1832),  interpreted  the  Constitution  to  confer  paramount 
authority  over  Indian  affairs  on  the  federal  government  and  held  that  its 
treaties  gave  the  Cherokee  Nation  an  enforceable  right  to  self-government 
within  tribal  territory,  "in  which  the  laws  of  Georgia  can  have  no  force." 

For  the  Cherokees,  this  was  a paper  victory.  Georgia  refused  to  obey  the 
Court's  mandate,  and  President  Jackson  declined  to  enforce  it.  Three  years 
later,  he  made  a removal  treaty  with  selected  Cherokee  leaders,  and  most 
of  the  Cherokees  suffered  the  infamous  Trail  of  Tears  to  Oklahoma,  then 
called  Indian  Territory.  But  Worcester  v.  Georgia  was  not  overturned  and 
continues  to  be  a defining  precedent  on  tribal  sovereignty. 

Allotment  and  Assimilation 

During  the  1850s,  the  Cherokees  and  other  major  tribes  in  Indian 
Territory  enjoyed  relative  prosperity.  Elsewhere,  settlers  filled  in  the 
nation,  and  tribes  that  resisted  were  defeated  in  war.  Greatly  reduced 
Indian  lands  came  to  be  known  as  reservations,  where  government  authority 
was  imposed  by  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA).  The 
government  adopted  new  policies  toward  tribes  based  on  assimilation.  It 
promised  schools  and  instruction  in  farming,  but  the  central  feature  was 
allotment.  This  referred  to  division  of  tribal  common  land  into  separate 
parcels  deeded  to  Indian  families  as  homesteads.  From  1854,  most  Indian 
treaties  included  a provision  in  nearly  identical  terms  in  which  the 
tribes  purportedly  consented  to  patent  allotments  to  tribal  members  who 
requested  them. 

The  Civil  War  accelerated  the  changes.  Factions  in  the  major  Indian 
Territory  tribes  sided  with  the  South.  After  the  South  was  defeated,  the 
government  imposed  new  treaties  in  which  these  tribes  also  consented  to 
allotment.  However,  few  Indians  sought  allotments  voluntarily,  and  in  time 
Congress  decided  that  reservations  must  be  allotted  compulsorily  and 
comprehensively.  The  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  adopted  this  policy, 
and  over  the  next  forty  years,  allotment  was  imposed  on  more  than  half  of 
the  reservations,  including  all  Indian  Territory  tribes.  Tribal 
governments  became  moribund.  Indian  agents  ran  the  reservations, 
establishing  police  and  courts  set  up  by  the  government.  Congress 
subjected  Indians  to  federal  prosecution  for  reservation  felonies.  Land 
sold  under  the  allotment  act  reduced  tribal  holdings  by  a whopping  two- 
thirds. 

The  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Tribes  in  Oklahoma  Territory  challenged 
compulsory  allotment  in  the  courts.  By  statute  Congress  imposed  allotment 
on  these  tribes  and  overrode  contrary  provisions  of  their  1867  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  Tribal  leaders  sued  to  overturn  the  statutes,  but  in 
Lone  Wolf  v.  Hitchcock  (1903),  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  their  claim.  It 
applied  precedents  holding  that  Congress  could  override  treaties.  More 
questionably,  it  held  that  Congress  had  plenary  power  over  tribes  and 
could  compel  allotment  of  tribal  common  land.  In  a number  of  decisions 
since  Lone  Wolf,  the  Court  has  continued  to  recite  the  ruling  that 
Congress  has  plenary  power  over  tribes  and  can  abolish  tribal  governments 
or  restrict  their  powers  at  will. 

Another  aspect  of  the  allotment  era  was  making  Indians  American  citizens. 
For  many  years,  federal  officials  deemed  status  as  a tribal  Indian  to  be 
incompatible  with  American  citizenship.  But  in  1890,  Congress  broke  with 
that  policy  and  allowed  residents  of  Indian  and  Oklahoma  Territories  to 
become  citizens  without  renouncing  tribal  ties.  A 1924  statute  made 
citizens  of  all  other  Native  Americans,  again  without  relinquishing  tribal 
relations . 

The  New  Deal  and  After 

By  the  1920s,  many  tribal  communities  were  places  of  demoralized  pov 
erty,  and  tribal  governments  had  few  means  to  serve  their  people.  A 
proposal  by  President  Harding  to  abolish  tribes  and  reservations  might 
have  succeeded  but  for  his  scandals  and  death.  More  responsible  officials 
then  began  to  reexamine  Indian  policy,  publishing  in  1928  recommendations 
in  what  became  known  as  the  Meriam  Report.  The  Roosevelt  Administration 


broke  with  the  past.  The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934  renounced 
allotment,  sought  to  strengthen  tribal  governments,  and  restored  some 
common  land  to  tribes.  Interior  Solicitor  Felix  Cohen  and  his  staff 
compiled  the  1941  Handbook  of  Federal  Indian  Law  , the  first  systematic 
organization  of  the  subject,  which  articulated  tribal  treaty  and 
sovereignty  rights. 

The  policy  pendulum  then  swung  back.  Congressional  committees  published 
reports  and  studies  favoring  rapid  assimilation  of  Native  Americans  and  an 
end  to  the  reservation  system.  Policy  officially  changed  in  1953  with 
adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108,  calling  for  termination  of 
tribal  governments  and  removal  of  the  federal  restriction  on  sale  of 
tribal  land.  The  same  Congress  passed  a statute  known  as  Public  Law  280, 
subjecting  reservation  Indians  in  many  states  to  jurisdiction  of  state 
courts.  Numerous  tribal  reservations  were  terminated,  notably  those  of  the 
Menominees  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Tribes  in  Oregon. 

Indian  Renaissance 

The  threat  of  termination,  coupled  with  the  civil  rights  movement, 
galvanized  Native  Americans  into  activism  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  National 
Indian  organizations  began  to  lobby  Congress.  Both  major  political  parties 
endorsed  tribal  self-determination  in  their  1960  platforms,  as  they  have 
in  every  presidential  year  since.  President  Nixon  formally  renounced 
termination  in  1970.  Nixon  also  proposed  that  tribes  be  authorized  to 
operate  federal  programs  serving  reservations.  Congress  responded  by 
passing  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act.  Linder  it,  many  tribal 
governments  now  administer  programs  funded  through  the  BIA  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  Tribal  police  and  courts  enforce  minor  crimes,  and  tribal 
governments  have  departments  that  address  many  problems  of  modern  resource 
and  environmental  law. 

The  other  major  development  of  the  modern  era  is  involvement  of  the 
courts.  Except  for  claims  cases  against  the  government  for  damages,  tribal 
rights  were  rarely  litigated  before  1959.  The  right  of  tribal  sovereignty 
recognized  in  Worcester  v.  Georgia  had  lain  dormant  for  a century.  During 
that  time,  there  was  one  judicial  development  of  note.  Worcester  v. 

Georgia  opined  that  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Indian  nations 
must  be  interpreted  as  the  Indians  would  have  understood  them.  This  was  a 
rule  of  obvious  fairness  for  treaties  written  only  in  English  and 
explained  to  tribal  parties  by  interpreters,  and  between  parties  of 
grossly  unequal  powers.  The  rule  was  extended  to  other  agreements  with 
tribes  in  Winters  v.  United  States  (1908).  Later,  the  Court  held  that 
ambiguities  in  statutes  imposed  on  Native  Americans  should  be  resolved  in 
their  favor.  Alaska  Pacific  Fisheries  v.  United  States  (1918).  In  Lone 
Wolf,  the  Court  held  that  Congress,  not  beholden  to  Indian  votes,  had  p 
lenary  power  to  impose  its  will  on  them.  This  most  undemocratic  relation 
was  ameliorated  by  giving  Indians  the  benefit  of  doubts  in  interpretation . 

The  Supreme  Court's  modern  decisions  began  with  its  1959  decision 
holding  that  Navajo  Indians  could  not  be  sued  by  a white  creditor  in  state 
court  to  collect  a reservation  debt.  Williams  v.  Lee  (1959).  The  Court 
expressly  revived  Worcester  v.  Georgia.  Decisions  since  Williams  confirmed 
the  Indian  Nations'  reservation  sovereignty  over  their  members  free  of 
state  jurisdiction,  except  when  Congress  clearly  provides  otherwise.  In 
California  v.  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians  (1987),  the 

Court  held  that  states  lack  regulatory  authority  over  tribal  gaming 
enterprises.  Congress  reacted  by  passing  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act 
of  1988,  the  federal  statute  that  is  the  basis  for  tribal  gaming 
businesses  that  have  enabled  some  tribes  to  improve  their  economies 
significantly. 

However,  in  1978  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  tribes  have  no  authority  to 
punish  non-Indians  who  offend  against  tribal  law,  Oliphant  v.  Suquamish 
Tribe  (1978),  and  several  decisions  since  have  denied  tribal  civil 
authority  over  non-Indians  unless  based  on  consent  or  federal  statute. 
Tribal  authority  to  tax  lessees  of  tribal  land  was  upheld,  Merrion  v. 
licarilla  Apache  Tribe  (1982),  but  power  to  tax  non-Indians  lacking  any 
contractual  dealings  with  tribes  was  denied.  Atkinson  Trading  Co.  v. 
Shirley  (2001) . 


Indian  nations  in  2006  are  distinct  sovereigns  within  our  complex 
constitutional  system.  Within  tribal  territory,  their  authority  over 
tribal  members  is  comparable  to  that  of  state  governments,  which  it 
displaces.  They  lack  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians  in  tribal  territory,  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction  that  tribes  seek  to  change.  Whether  or  not  they 
succeed,  they  have  survived  numerous  attempts  to  force  them  to  disband. 
Tribes  have  become  sophisticated  players  on  the  national  political  scene. 
Their  struggles  of  the  last  500  years  are  simply  a prologue  to  the  next. 

Richard  B.  Collins  is  professor  of  law  and  director  of  the  Byron  White 
Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Constitutional  Law  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Law  in  Boulder. 
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McCain  won't  budge  from  $8B  Cobell  settlement 
September  5,  2006 

Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arizona)  won't  budge  from  an  $8  billion  settlement 
for  the  Cobell  trust  fund  lawsuit,  a top  aide  said  on  Friday  amid 
complaints  about  the  figure. 

At  a meeting  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  tribal  leaders  and  individual  Indians 
took  turns  criticizing  McCain's  settlement  to  the  case.  Several  cited  a 
$27.5  billion  figure  proposed  by  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  and  tribal 
organizations  back  in  Dune  2005. 

But  David  Mullon,  the  general  counsel  for  the  Republicans  on  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  rejected  calls  for  a larger  settlement.  He  said 
McCain,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  sticking  with  $8  billion. 

"We  have  three  weeks  and  we  aren't  going  to  get  $27.5  billion,"  Mullon 
told  the  crowd.  "It  ain't  going  to  happen." 

Mullon  distributed  copies  of  the  latest  draft  of  the  settlement 
legislation.  He  said  it  hadn't  been  approved  by  McCain  or  the  committee 
yet  but  it  details  some  of  the  provisions  that  may  be  included  in  the  bill 
that  will  be  unveiled  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Several  tribal  leaders,  including  Dim  Gray,  the  chief  of  the  Osage 
Nation,  and  John  Berrey,  the  chairman  of  the  Quapaw  Tribe,  indicated 
displeasure  with  the  bill.  They  said  it  should  include  provisions  to  opt 
out  of  the  proposed  settlement  in  order  to  continue  pursuing  mismanagement 
claims  against  the  federal  government. 

The  Osage  and  Quapaw  are  among  two  dozen  tribes  with  lawsuits  that 
accuse  the  United  States  of  mismanaging  money  on  behalf  of  their  tribal 
governments  and  individual  tribal  members.  The  Cobell  lawsuit  is  limited 
to  individual  Indian  trust  funds. 

McCain  wants  a broad  settlement  package  that  will  resolve  future  trust 
claims.  John  Tahsuda,  another  Republican  attorney  for  the  committee, 
reiterated  the  desire  to  end  litigation,  citing  millions  of  dollars  being 
paid  to  accountants  and  lawyers  rather  than  individual  Indians. 

Allison  Binney,  an  attorney  for  the  committee  Democrats,  was  due  to 
attend  the  meeting  but  had  to  cancel  due  to  personal  issues,  Mullon  said. 


The  Tulsa  meeting  was  the  last  held  by  the  committee  to  discuss  the 
legislation.  Several  times,  Mullon  appeared  to  lose  control  of  the 
discussion  and  had  to  excuse  himself  at  one  point  amid  criticism  from 
attendees . 

McCain  said  he  wanted  to  get  input  from  Indian  Country  before  proceeding 
with  a bill.  But  time  is  running  out  this  year  to  get  a settlement  passed 
and  signed  into  law.  McCain  is  stepping  down  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  December.  Congress  returns  to  work  this  week  after  a month-long  break. 

The  schedule  for  the  bill  has  slipped  considerably.  The  most  recent 
delay  occurred  after  a last-minute  meeting  with  Interior  Secretary  Dirk 
Kempthorne  and  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales. 

McCain  said  the  Bush  administration  pledged  its  commitment  to  resolve 
the  case  but  officials  waited  nearly  a year  to  present  their  views  on  the 
proposed  legislation.  When  news  reports  of  the  delay  surfaced,  the 
Interior  Department  contacted  reporters  to  deny  it  had  asked  McCain  to 
hold  off  on  the  settlement. 

The  Cobell  case  was  filed  in  Dune  1996.  The  federal  appeals  court  has 
affirmed  the  duty  of  the  government  to  conduct  an  historical  accounting  of 
"all  funds"  in  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust. 

The  plaintiffs  and  the  government  agree  that  $13  billion  has  passed 
through  the  system  since  the  early  1900s.  But  they  disagree  on  the  amount 
that  has  been  paid  to  IIM  beneficiaries. 

The  $27.5  billion  figure  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  most  of  the 
payments  made  it  to  account  holders.  For  the  payments  that  weren't 
disbursed,  the  plaintiffs  added  interest  to  arrive  at  their  settlement 
amount,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
and  the  Inter-Tribal  Trust  Fund  Monitoring  Association. 
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Campbell  warns  of  unintended  consequences  on  energy  rights  of  way 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  1,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Addressing  several  dozen  Indian  leaders  and 
representatives  at  an  Aug.  30  meeting  on  tribal  energy  rights  of  way, 
former  U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  called  for  greater  political 
engagement  among  tribes  against  legislative  processes  that  can  end  in 
sneak  attacks  on  self-governance. 

The  occasion  at  hand  was  a draft  report  on  tribal  energy  rights  of  way 
that  threatens  to  undermine  tribal  authority  over  the  use  of  land  reserved 
for  tribes  in  trust  by  the  federal  government.  Most  of  the  rights  of  way 
in  question  involve  oil  and  gas  pipelines  over  tribal  lands.  The  law  as  it 
stands  now  requires  tribal  consent  to  rights  of  way  authority  over  tribal 
lands;  the  report  has  raised  the  prospect  that  Congress  might  modify  or 
remove  the  tribal  consent  provision. 

Campbell  retired  from  the  Senate  in  the  first  days  of  2005,  at  the 
outset  of  the  current  109th  Congress.  In  previous  years,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Campbell  and  his  staff  had 
contributed  an  Indian  title  to  what  became  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005. 
But  on  its  way  into  law,  once  Campbell's  watch  had  ended,  the  Energy 
Policy  Act  came  to  include  Section  1813,  calling  for  a report  to  Congress 
on  tribal  energy  rights  of  way  by  the  departments  of  Energy  and  the 
Interior.  The  report  is  now  in  draft  form,  with  a final  draft  scheduled 
for  submission  to  Congress  at  the  end  of  September.  (The  draft  report  is 
available  through  the  Internet  at  http://1813.anl.gov.) 

Campbell  provided  the  lead-off  public  comments  in  Albuquerque  Aug.  30, 


at  the  last  in  a series  of  meetings  Energy  and  Interior  have  held  to 
gather  comments  on  the  draft  report.  The  comments  will  help  to  guide  the 
final  version  of  the  report.  (The  last  day  for  comments  was  Sept.  4,  a 
holiday,  though  an  Interior  official  on  hand  in  Albuquerque  hinted  that 
flexibility  may  be  possible  in  some  instances.) 

"Many  of  you  know  that  I was  very  active  in  writing  the  - I should  say, 
too,  our  terrific  staff  - the  Indian  section  of  this  energy  bill,  which  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  But  unfortunately  it  got  bogged  down  in 
conference  two  times  while  I was  still  the  chairman  of  the  Indian  affairs 
committee. 

[The  official  mission  of  a "conference  committee"  is  to  reconcile 
differences  between  the  versions  of  a bill  passed  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  - though  as  noted  below,  wholly  new 
provisions  can  be  introduced  "in  conference"  and  these  new  grounds  for  new 
differences  often  ground  a bill  altogether.] 

"It  did  get  passed  and  to  our  benefit.  Senator  [Pete]  Domenici,  our 
great  senator  from  New  Mexico,  [who]  has  always  in  the  past  been  so  good 
on  Indian  issues,  picked  up  that  Indian  section  and  included  it  in  the 
energy  bill,  and  it  did  pass. 

"But  as  you  know,  this  section,  1813,  was  not  part  of  the  Indian  section. 
It  was  put  in  there,  kind  of  at  the  last  minute,  in  conference  as  I 
understand  it,  and  here  we  are  living  with  it.  But  it  points  out,  from  a 
general  standpoint,  why  Indian  people  have  got  to  be  more  involved. 

Because  even  this  day  and  age,  after  all  the  bad  things  that  have  happened 
to  our  people  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  we've  still  got  things  being 
snuck  through  the  United  States  Congress  that  land  on  us  without  us 
knowing  it's  coming.  Dust  blindsiding  us  once  again.  And  I get  very  upset 
with  that,  as  you  do,  too." 

Campbell  added  that  some  features  of  the  draft  report  justify  a sigh  of 
relief.  "I  don't  want  to  sound  too  negative,  but  unfortunately  I have 
focused  on  some  of  the  things  ...  that  could  have  been  improved." 

With  that  he  leveled  a series  of  critiques  that  almost  20  other  speakers 
echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout  the  morning.  They  all  amounted  to  two 
messages  for  preparers  of  the  final  report  - Indian  country  is  all  but 
unanimously  opposed  to  changes  in  present  law  on  rights  of  way,  and  the 
data  compiled  in  the  report  do  not  justify  any  changes  to  the  status  quo. 

But  only  a former  senator  could  touch  as  Campbell  did  on  the  report's 
unintended  consequences.  Congress  is  always  wary  of  unintended 
consequences  in  lawmaking,  he  said,  because  the  understanding  on  Capitol 
Hill  is  that  Washington  simply  doesn't  possess  perfect  information  or 
knowledge.  The  draft  report  has  already  had  unintended  consequences, 
according  to  Campbell;  and  according  to  him,  more  will  follow  if  Congress 
modifies  the  requirement  in  law  that  tribes  must  consent  in  rights  of  way 
decisions  on  tribal  lands. 

"Number  one  is  going  to  be,  inflame  the  anger  of  tribes.  I mean  they  are 
one  voice  on  this  right  of  way  issue  . . . And  I think  number  two  what  it 
has  done  is  jeopardize  the  ongoing  dialogue  between  tribes  and  friendly 
pipeline  companies,  if  I can  use  that  word,  who  are  now  in  the  middle  of 
negotiations  that  it's  kind  of  brought  to  a standstill.  Neither  side  is 
sure  what  they  ought  to  do  in  their  negotiations  because  they  don't  know 
what  this  is  going  to  lead  to  ...  Certainly,  it's  kind  of  poisoned  the 
waters . " 

Last  but  not  least  of  the  "unintended  consequences,"  he  added,  is  the 
prospect  of  a class  action  lawsuit  against  the  government,  modeled  on  the 
litigation  over  the  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  that  has  been  mismanaged 
by  Interior  and  its  delegate  agency,  the  BIA.  (This  is  the  lawsuit 
informally  known  as  Cobell,  after  lead  plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell.)  No  one 
wants  another  lawsuit  like  that,  he  said.  "But  when  you  drive  people  into 
a corner,  I tell  you  they'll  fight  back.  And  Indian  people  are  no 
different  than  anybody  else  in  that  respect.  They're  gonna  fight  back. 
They're  not  going  to  let  this  lie.  They'll  fight  back.  And  if  they  don't 
get  satisfaction  ...  as  it  [the  report]  proceeds  to  legislation,  I think 
the  next  logical  stop  is  going  to  be  the  courts.  I'd  hate  to  see  that 
happen . " 
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Lawsuit  draws  in  Shakopee,  Prairie  Island 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  4,  2006 

MINNEAPOLIS  - Thousands  of  people  want  to  be  counted  as  Mdewakanton 
Dakota  and  to  hold  the  federal  government  accountable  for  a breach  of 
trust . 

A lawsuit,  Wolfchild  v.  United  States,  is  intended  to  bring  justice  and 
a sense  of  belonging  to  thousands  of  potential  Mdewakanton  Dakota  who  want 
to  be  counted  part  of  a community. 

In  1862,  many  Dakota  people  pledged  loyalty  to  the  federal  government 
during  a conflict  that  erupted  into  a near-war  with  other  Dakotas, 
settlers  and  the  military.  In  return,  the  Mdewakanton  who  remained  loyal 
received  land  as  a reward  in  1886  under  a contract. 

Wolfchild  alleges  that  the  federal  government  breached  the  trust 
responsibility  of  that  1886  contract  when  Congress  acted  in  1980  to  turn 
over  control  of  land  to  three  Mdewakanton  communities  in  Minnesota.  That 
move  breached  the  trust  responsibility  inherent  in  the  1886  contract,  the 
suit  further  alleges. 

A recent  ruling  from  Dudge  Charles  Lettow  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Claims 
brought  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community  and  the  Prairie  Island 
Sioux  Community  into  the  lawsuit  because  they  acted  as  agents  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  management  of  the  land. 

Lettow  ruled  that  the  government  violated  the  trust  with  the  1980  act 
that  transferred  control  of  the  property  to  the  communities.  That  land  was, 
according  to  the  plaintiffs,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Loyalist 
Mdewakanton . 

"The  communities  thus  have  acted  as  agents  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Because  the  Prairie  Island  and  Shakopee  Communities  were  acting 
as  arms  of  the  federal  government  and  not  as  independent  sovereigns, 
tribal  immunity  does  not  apply,"  Lettow  wrote. 

Limited  sovereign  immunity  does  not  prevent  the  communities  from  lawsuit 
in  this  case,  Lettow  ruled. 

The  government  argued  in  court  that  the  communities  do  enjoy  sovereign 
immunity,  and  insisted  in  its  arguments  that  tribal  sovereignty  comes  from 
the  federal  common  law  and  is  set  into  law  as  found  within  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  government  also  asserted  that  because  the  tribe  had  control  over  its 
members  before  incorporation  of  their  territories  into  the  United  States, 
it  possessed  sovereign  immunity  against  litigation. 

"Here  the  United  States  Court  is  taking  steps  to  fix  a problem  the 
Department  of  Interior  created  because  it  was  lazy,  and  the  communities 
made  the  matter  worse  by  taking  advantage  of  the  lazy  sovereign,"  said 
Erik  Kaardal,  of  Mohrman  and  Kaardal  of  Minneapolis,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiffs . 

Shakopee  and  Prairie  Island  were  not  considered  tribes  before  the  1934 
Indian  Reorganization  Act.  In  1938  the  solicitor  of  the  United  States 
stated  that  neither  were  tribes  but  were  being  organized  based  on  their 
residence  upon  reserved  land. 

Because  Shakopee  and  Prairie  Island  were  not  historical  tribes  they  may 
have  powers  that  relate  to  ownership  of  land  and  the  carrying  out  of 
business,  the  court  documents  state. 

Shakopee  and  Prairie  Island  were  permitted  to  refer  to  themselves  as 
communities  and  not  tribes  based  on  the  Powers  of  Indian  Tribes  as  allowed 


by  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  Oct.  25,  1934. 

In  a previous  court  ruling,  Lettow  stated  that  because  income,  profits 
and  proceeds  arising  from  the  1886  lands  to  individuals  who  are  not  lineal 
descendants,  "the  United  States  has  allegedly  breached  its  contractual 
duty  to  the  plaintiffs." 

Approximately  7,000  trust  beneficiaries  are  represented  by  Kaardal,  and 
another  10,000  represented  by  attorneys  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska . 

Criticism  has  arisen  about  the  number  of  alleged  beneficiaries  and  their 
possible  lineal  connection  to  the  1886  roles.  Kaardal  said  his  clients 
have  passed  all  the  criteria  for  lineal  descent. 

Anthropologist  Barbara  Feezor  Buttes,  Mdewakanton,  is  compiling  a base 
role  which,  should  the  lawsuit  ultimately  favor  the  plaintiffs,  even 
considering  the  appeal  process,  would  be  used  to  determine  tribal 
membership. 

The  most  important  outcome  would  be  to  return  the  rightful  members  to 
the  Mdewakanton  Tribe  and  to  identify  with  the  land.  Buttes  said,  earlier. 

The  original  contract  written  in  1886  was  signed  by  John  Bluestone, 
Butte's  great-grandfather . It  included  258  acres  of  land  now  used  by  the 
Shakopee,  600  acres  now  used  by  the  Lower  Sioux  Community  and  120  acres 
now  occupied  by  Prairie  Island. 

The  Lower  Sioux  Community  filed  a complaint  to  intervene  as  a plaintiff. 

"It's  the  same  old  story;  we  keeping  losing  our  home,  the  land  is 
confiscated.  The  Mdewakanton  have  never  had  a home,  no  land,  never  the 
right  procedures  in  place  to  ensure  everyone  can  come  home. 

"Shakopee  was  founded  with  the  wrong  group  of  Indians,"  Kaardal  said. 

The  Shakopee  Sioux  Community  has  donated  or  loaned  more  than  $70  million 
to  other  or  sister  tribes  throughout  the  Great  Lakes  and  Plains  regions. 
Tribal  Vice  Chairman  Glynn  Crooks  said  they  give  because  it  is  the  Dakota 
way,  and  they  want  to  help  as  many  people  as  possible  through  their 
philanthropy. 

A 2004  federal  income  tax  form  1099  filed  in  the  Minnesota  Court  of 
Appeals  indicated  that  members  of  the  Shakopee  community  received 
approximately  $84,000  in  per  capita  payments.  The  Shakopee  community  would 
not  confirm  that  figure. 

That  amount,  according  to  Kaardal,  would  provide  $10,000  per  year  for 
each  member  of  the  Loyalist  descendants. 

"So  many  people  are  not  allowed  in,  they  are  losing  something  as  Native 
Americans.  What's  bound  us  together  is  the  notion  that  it  is  our  land,  not 
their  land.  I have  never  come  across  a case  where  so  few  have  benefited  so 
much  at  the  expense  of  so  many,"  Kaardal  said. 

"The  tribe  is  studying  the  decision,  and  the  tribe  is  considering  its 
options.  It  will  likely  file  a motion  opposing  the  summons,"  said  William 
Hardacker,  attorney  for  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community. 

A statement  issued  by  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community  is  a federally  recognized  Indian 
tribe.  Our  ancestors  have  resided  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  near 
Red  Wing,  Minnesota  for  centuries,  and  remained  there  following  the  Dakota 
Conflict  of  1862. 

"We  strongly  believe  that  our  Community  has  no  interest  or  interests 
that  are  subject  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Court  in  the  Wolfchild 
lawsuit.  The  Court's  decision  to  summons  our  Community  to  participate  in 
the  lawsuit  is  contrary  to  well-settled  federal  Indian  law  and  long- 
established  legal  principles  regarding  our  Community's  sovereignty  and 
immunity  from  suit. 

"The  Court  of  Federal  Claims  only  has  limited  jurisdiction  to  consider 
claims  for  monetary  damages  against  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Court  of  Federal  Claims  does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  award  money  damages 
against  the  Community  or  to  determine  membership  issues  of  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes." 
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Official  tells  Cherokees  their  new  constitution  lacks  U.S.  approval  But  the 
chief  says  the  tribal  court  ruled  that  such  approval  is  not  necessary. 

By  S.E.  RUCKMAN  World  Staff  Writer 
September  7,  2006 

TAHLEQUAH  --  A top  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  official  has  notified 
Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  that  his  tribe  still  needs 
approval  of  a constitution  that  it  began  implementing  in  Dune. 

In  a copy  of  the  letter  sent  to  Smith  and  dated  Aug.  30,  Dames  Cason, 
associate  deputy  secretary  of  the  interior,  said  he  received 
correspondence  from  Smith  in  Dune  that  the  Cherokees  withdrew  their 
request  for  federal  approval. 

The  tribe  began  enacting  a 1999  version  of  its  revised  constitution  in 
Dune.  That  version  was  submitted  for  approval  in  2003  by  tribal  voters  but 
was  not  approved  by  the  Interior  Department.  Cherokee  requirements,  before 
the  2003  vote,  specified  federal  approval  to  their  constitution.  Cherokee 
voters  approved  a measure  in  2003  to  remove  federal  approval. 

Cason  said  that  Smith  indicated  in  Dune  that  the  approval  was  "moot" 
after  the  tribe's  highest  court,  the  Dudicial  Appeals  Tribunal,  now  the 
tribe's  Supreme  Court,  ruled  that  federal  approval  was  not  necessary 
because  the  tribe  voted  to  bypass  federal  approval  in  the  2003  election. 

In  the  tribal  high  court's  decision,  Dustices  Darell  Matlock  and  Darrell 
Dowty  based  their  decision  on  a letter  from  former  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Director  Neil  McCaleb  that  he  approved  of  the  document  in  2002. 

"I  read  the  Tribunal's  decision  with  interest,"  Cason  wrote.  "As  an 
elected  official,  I am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
created  when  a former  official  attempts  to  bind  his  successor  by  stating 
what  he  had  intended  to  so  when  he  was  in  office." 

In  the  letter,  Cason  maintains  that  the  Cherokee  Nation's  constitution 
requires  approval  and  "neither  the  secre  tary  nor  any  authorized 
representative  of  the  secretary  has  approved  the  amendment." 

Cason  suggests  that  the  tribe  resubmit  its  approval  request  to  the 
department  if  it  wants  the  interior  secretary's  approval. 

Smith  said  he  received  the  letter  Wednesday  and  viewed  it  as  a request 
and  not  a demand  from  Cason.  The  Cherokee  Nation  will  not  resubmit  an 
approval  request  to  federal  officials,  he  said. 

"It  is  not  necessary  and  is  not  requested  by  the  BIA  in  this  letter,"  he 
said.  "We  interpret  this  as  a courtesy  letter  from  BIA,  which  merely  asks 
'if  (emphasis  added)  the  Cherokee  Nation  would  like  the  secretary's 
approval.  . . .'We  appreciate  the  courtesy  and  thank  Mr.  Cason  for  his 
kindness . " 

Smith  said  the  tribe  was  operating  under  a valid  constitution. 

"They  (the  Cherokee  people)  should  keep  in  mind  that  Cherokee  Nation  has 
the  sovereign  right  to  decide  our  constitution,"  Smith  said.  "Our  highest 
court  and  a vote  of  the  Cherokee  people  made  that  decision,  and  it  is  no 
one  else's  decision  to  make." 

Cason's  letter  signals  that  the  Interior  Department  views  the  tribe  as 
subject  to  some  degree  of  federal  authority. 

Cherokee  lawmakers  said  they  were  reviewing  Cason's  letter.  They 
expressed  concern  at  the  letter's  intent  but  opted  to  wait  for  the  issue 
to  be  resolved  between  their  leader  and  Interior  officials. 

"The  Cherokee  people  have  spoken  (in  2003),"  said  Councilor  Bill  Dohn 
Baker.  "I  have  read  this  three  times  and  it  is  a serious,  important 
document.  But  I don't  want  to  throw  caution  to  the  wind." 

Baker  said  he  was  concerned  that  if  federal  approval  were  needed,  the 
Cherokee  Nation  would  have  its  federal  funds  cut  until  the  tribe  complies 
with  Cason's  request. 


Tribal  officials  estimate  that  federal  money  makes  up  about  80  percent 
of  the  250, 000-member  tribe's  budget. 

Since  the  1999  constitution  went  into  effect,  the  tribal  council  has 
expanded  by  two  seats.  A new  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  attorney 
general,  police  marshal,  two  justices  and  speaker  of  the  house  were  also 
appointed  since  Dune. 

In  the  Aug.  30  letter,  Cason  asks  Smith  to  consider  the  implications  of 
its  high  court's  March  2006  decision  that  its  membership  requirements  were 
unconstitutional.  The  March  decision  allowed  the  descendants  of  freedmen 
slaves  to  become  Cherokee  citizens  as  per  a treaty  agreement. 

Cason  implied  another  impact  of  the  Dudicial  Appeals  Tribunal's  March 
decision.  At  present  more  than  800  freedmen  descendants  have  enrolled  in 
the  tribe. 

"The  . . . decision  suggests  that  not  all  persons  who  were  entitled  to 
membership  in  the  Nation  were  considered  eligible  to  vote  in  the  2003 
elections,  which  purported  to  adopt  the  constitutional  amendments,"  Cason 
said  in  the  letter  to  Smith. 

But  Smith  said  Wednesday  that  the  results  of  the  2003  election  were 
certified  by  the  tribe's  election  commission.  Smith  said  it  was  business 
as  usual  under  the  new  constitution  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

"There  is  no  remedy  needed,  as  there  is  no  change  to  the  status  quo,"  he 
said . 
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Cherokees:  Chief  Disagrees:  BIA  asserts  stance  on  constitution 
By  S.E.  RUCKMAN  World  Staff  Writer 
September  9,  2006 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  said  their  letter  specifying  the  need 
for  federal  approval  of  the  Cherokee  Nation's  constitution  was  not  a 
request,  not  a demand,  but  "a  statement  of  fact,  determined  within  the 
parameters  of  our  processes,"  a spokeswoman  said  Thursday. 

Nedra  Darling  of  the  BIA  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  an  Aug.  30 
letter  from  Dim  Cason,  associate  deputy  secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  fell  within  the 
agency's  legal  authority  to  request  that  the  Cherokees  seek  federal 
approval  of  their  constitution. 

Smith  maintains  that  Cason's  letter  was  a request  and  not  a demand, 
according  to  an  e-mail  he  sent  to  Cherokee  Nation  employees  on  Thursday. 

"Nowhere  in  his  letter  does  Associate  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Dames 
Cason  cite  any  federal  authority  for  the  BIA  to  approve  the  Constitution," 
Smith  said  in  the  e-mail,  sent  to  more  than  1,000  tribal  employees.  "I  can 
assure  you  that  we  will  continue  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  to  work  together  to  support  our  Cherokee  citizens,  our  sovereignty 
in  full  force  and  effect,  regardless  of  the  speculation  of  a few  news 
articles . " 

Darling  said  the  federal  agency  was  willing  to  base  its  assertion  that 
the  tribe  required  federal  approval  for  its  present  governing  document  on 
the  Principal  Chiefs  Act  of  1970  and  the  Cherokee  constitution. 

Bureau  representatives  specifically  pointed  to  Section  1 of  Public  Law 
91-495,  which  authorizes  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  to 
select  their  principal  officer  by  tribal  popular  vote.  The  act  also  reads, 
"Such  established  procedures  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. " 

Smith  said  the  1975  federal  Self  Determination  Act  ended  what  he  called 


"bureaucratic  imperialism."  That  statute  allowed  Indian  tribes  to  govern 
as  independent  governments. 

"With  regard  to  Cason's  letter,  and  the  BIA's  quote  per  the  Tulsa  World, 
we  regard  the  letter  as  an  official  courtesy  without  any  authority  over 
our  constitution,"  Smith  said. 

Cherokee  voters  chose  a 1999  amended  version  of  their  constitution  in  a 
2003  election.  The  tribe  submitted  the  document  to  the  bureau  for  approval 
but  never  received  that  approval. 

The  tribe's  high  court  issued  a decision  in  Dune  that  certified  the 
constitutional  approval  by  the  Cherokee  people,  although  it  lacked  a 
federal  OK.  Tribal  justices  asserted  in  the  decision  that  federal  approval 
was  a self-imposed  guideline  and  removed  by  voters  in  2003. 

Darling  said  the  federal  agency  deals  with  tribal  constitutional 
questions  at  the  rate  of  up  to  10  a year,  for  both  big  and  small  tribes. 
The  Cherokee  question  involves  issues  that  the  agency  has  experience  with, 
she  said. 

"The  same  standards  that  apply  to  the  Cherokees  apply  across  the  board 
to  other  tribes,"  she  said. 

The  tribe's  1999  implemented  version  of  a constitution  allows  for  term 
limits,  new  judges  and  cabinet  seats  within  the  chief's  administration. 
Smith  is  in  the  third  year  of  his  second  four-year  term. 

S.E.  Ruckman  581-8462 
se. ruckman@tulsaworld . com 
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Dudge  defers  Oneida  decision 

State  Supreme  Court  Dustice  Dohn  Grow  is  waiting  for  federal  ruling. 

By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 
September  8,  2006 

A judge  on  Thursday  once  again  delayed  a decision  on  whether  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  could  drop  lawsuits  challenging  assessments  on  its  property 
in  Oneida  County. 

After  hearing  arguments  from  lawyers,  state  Supreme  Court  Dustice  Dohn 
Grow  decided  to  postpone  a decision  until  a federal  appeals  court  ruling. 
He  did  the  same  thing  in  April. 

At  issue  is  whether  municipalities  can  assess  and  tax  nation  land.  The 
nation  says  no;  the  municipalities  say  yes.  Arguments  on  Thursday  centered 
on  whether  the  nation  could  drop  the  lawsuits  it  filed  in  Duly  2005. 

The  nation  wants  to  end  the  suits,  saying  a federal  court  ruling  in  a 
related  case  renders  the  assessment  cases  in  state  court  moot. 

"The  federal  courts  ruled  that  these  parcels  are  tax-exempt,"  said 
nation  lawyer  Peter  Carmen.  "Now  Oneida  County  wants  to  litigate  the  same 
issues  again  because  they  lost.  We  don't  need  to  litigate  those  issues 
again  here." 

Earlier  this  year,  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  David  Hurd  ruled  that 
nation  land  is  still  part  of  a 1794  reservation  and  that  Madison  and 
Oneida  counties  can't  foreclose  on  nation  land. 

Lawyers  for  the  municipalities  disagreed.  They  argued  that  the 
assessment  case  hinges  on  state  not  federal  law,  and  should  be  decided  in 
state  court. 

"It's  absurd  to  say  that  Dudge  Hurd  is  the  last  word  on  what  a state 
statute  says,"  Vincent  Rossi,  attorney  for  the  towns  of  Vernon  and  Verona, 


told  Grow.  "The  last  time  I checked,  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals 
was  the  last  word  on  that." 

Hurd  made  similar  rulings  in  two  separate  cases,  one  involving  Oneida 
County  and  the  other  involving  Madison  County.  Oneida  County  plans  to  do 
the  same  thing,  and  the  appeals  court  will  rule  on  the  two  cases  together, 
said  attorney  David  Schraver,  who  represents  both  counties. 

Grow  decided  Thursday  to  wait  until  an  appeals  court  ruling  comes  down. 
Schraver  said  that  decision  could  take  a year. 

Glenn  Coin  can  be  reached  at  gcoin@syracuse.com  or  470-3251. 
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Interior  dumps  N-waste  plan 

Hatch  says  Utah  site  is  dead;  will  PFS  fight? 

By  Robert  Gehrke,  ludy  Fahys 

and  Thomas  Burr 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

In  a move  that  may  mean  the  death  of  a plan  to  store  thousands  of  tons  of 
nuclear  waste  about  an  hour's  drive  from  Salt  Lake  City,  the  U.S.  Interior 
Department  on  Thursday  rejected  the  lease  to  build  the  facility. 

"We  just  wanted  to  put  a spike  right  through  the  heart  of  this  project 
and  this  does  it,"  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  said  Thursday  after  being  notified  of 
the  department's  action. 

In  a pair  of  decisions,  spanning  47  pages,  two  agencies  in  the 
department  rejected  a lease  Private  Fuel  Storage  signed  with  the  Skull 
Valley  Band  of  Goshutes  to  store  44,000  tons  of  spent  nuclear  rods  on  100 
acres  of  reservation  land.  PFS  is  a group  of  companies  that  operate 
nuclear  reactors  where  waste  has  been  piling  up  for  a half-century. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  found  it  could  not  approve  a rail 
line  to  the  reservation  because  it  would  have  to  cross  a newly  created 
wilderness  area. 

A plan  to  transfer  the  waste  onto  tractor-trailers  and  truck  the  waste 
to  the  reservation  was  also  rejected  because  it  would  significantly 
increase  traffic  along  the  two-lane  road  and  because  workers  transferring 
the  casks  would  be  exposed  to  radiation. 

Those  considerations  and  others  - including  unanswered  questions  about 
the  vulnerability  of  the  site  to  a terrorist  attack  - prompted  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  reject  the  tribe's  plan.  The  BIA  cited  inadequate 
police  protection  on  the  reservation,  with  Tooele  County  sheriff  deputies 
lacking  jurisdiction  on  the  reservation  and  the  nearest  BIA  officers 
stationed  4 1/2  hours  away. 

Furthermore,  with  a planned  permanent  repository  at  Yucca  Mountain,  Nev., 
still  up  in  the  air,  it  is  unclear  when  the  waste  would  leave  the 
reservation,  and  the  department  lacks  the  technical  knowledge  to  monitor 
the  waste. 

The  rulings  make  it  clear  that  the  ultimate  decision  belonged  to 
Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne,  the  former  Idaho  governor  confirmed  in 
May  to  his  Cabinet  post.  The  decisions  describe  him  as  a "trustee- 
delegate"  charged  with  "the  complex  task  of  weighing  the  long-term 
viability  of  the  Skull  Valley  Goshute  reservation  as  a homeland  for  the 
Band  (and  the  implications  for  preservation  of  tribal  culture  and  life) 
against  the  benefits  and  risks  from  economic  development  activities.  . ." 

After  conducting  this  balancing  test,  "we  conclude  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  conduct  expected  of  a prudent  trustee  to  approve  a 
proposed  lease  that  promotes  storing  [spent  nuclear  fuel]  on  the 


reservation/'  wrote  Associate  Deputy  Interior  Secretary  Dames  Cason. 

But  nowhere  in  the  47  pages  is  there  any  indication  the  Skull  Valley 
Band  was  involved  in  the  decision  making.  And,  in  fact,  tribal  Chairman 
Leon  Bear  apparently  did  not  learn  about  Kempthorne's  decision  until  after 
Hatch  issued  a press  release,  according  to  PFS  spokeswoman  Sue  Martin. 

Martin  indicated  it  is  premature  to  declare  the  project  dead. 

"We  do  need  to  see  the  record  of  decision  and  look  at  it  in  some  detail 
before  we  get  a good  feel  for  what  our  options  are.  I believe  Senator 
Hatch  would  lead  you  to  believe  we  have  no  options  and  I'm  not  sure  that's 
true,"  Martin  said.  "We'll  have  to  see.  Stay  tuned." 

Mary  Allen,  one  of  three  Goshute  leaders  who  began  negotiating  the  deal 
10  years  ago,  said  the  tribe  would  fight  the  ruling  because  members  want 
the  financial  benefit  of  the  project.  The  exact  sum  the  125  members  could 
expect  from  the  deal  has  never  been  disclosed,  although  it  is  rumored  to 
be  in  the  tens  or  even  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Allen  called  Thursday's  ruling  "just  another  roadblock." 

"The  lease  was  recognized"  by  the  Interior  Department,  Allen  said.  "The 
BIA  is  scared  because  of  the  politics  and  Senator  Hatch." 

Hatch,  though,  wasn't  the  only  politician  fighting  the  project. 

Sen.  Bob  Bennett  noted  that  all  five  Utah  congressional  members  have 
lobbied  the  Interior  Department  to  kill  the  plan.  Their  pleas  in  recent 
months  have  been  directed  at  Kempthorne. 

"I  raised  this  issue  with  Secretary  Kempthorne  prior  to  his  confirmation 
last  spring  and  stressed  the  importance  of  it  to  our  state.  I am  delighted 
with  his  prompt  response,"  Bennett  said  in  a statement  Thursday.  "This 
ends  any  possibility  that  the  Goshute  facility  will  ever  be  used  for  the 
storage  of  high-level  nuclear  waste." 

Gov.  Don  Huntsman  Dr.  declared  Thursday's  action  "the  best  news  I think 
our  state  has  seen  in  recent  years  . . . And  it's  one  that  people  have 
fought  very  hard  for  and  we're  there.  We  can  finally  put  a period  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence." 

Despite  what  PFS  says.  Huntsman  added,  "This  makes  it  a done  deal.  It's 
over. " 

PFS  received  its  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  license  last  year,  nine 
years  after  applying  for  it.  The  license  was  conditioned  on  the  BLM's 
approval  of  a plan  to  transport  the  waste  to  the  site  and  BIA's  final  OK 
of  the  Goshutes'  lease  with  PFS. 

The  Interior  Department  decision  could  be  challenged  in  court. 

"We  need  to  sort  through  the  ashes  and  put  out  a few  embers  maybe,  but 
other  than  that  it's  stone  cold  dead,"  Hatch  said.  "It  couldn't  happen  to 
nicer  people." 

Since  the  NRC  voted  to  approve  the  PFS  license  a year  ago,  Utah's 
congressional  delegation  pushed  through  legislation  creating  the  Cedar 
Mountain  Wilderness  Area  adjacent  to  the  Skull  Valley  reservation, 
blocking  rail  access  to  the  site.  All  but  two  of  the  project's  original  11 
backers  have  said  they  will  not  help  fund  construction  of  the  project. 

And  efforts  are  underway  in  Congress  to  create  at  least  one  and  possibly 
several  government-run  interim  storage  facilities,  potentially  making 
private  storage  unnecessary. 

In  May,  Hatch  and  Bennett  wrote  to  the  BLM,  arguing  the  wilderness 
designation  made  it  impossible  for  PFS  to  build  the  rail  line  to  the 
reservation,  and  that  an  alternate  plan  - to  build  a station  to  move  the 
nuclear  material  from  trains  to  trucks  and  drive  it  to  the  reservation  - 
was  full  of  holes. 

There  was  no  security  plan  for  the  proposed  transfer  facility,  it  would 
violate  the  land  management  plan  for  the  area,  would  hurt  Air  Force 
training  on  the  nearby  Utah  Test  and  Training  Range  and  would  be  a 
terrorist  target,  the  senators  argued. 

The  BLM  received  more  than  4,500  letters,  mostly  from  Utahns  opposed  to 
the  nuclear  waste  site. 

"These  are  the  largest  nails  in  the  coffin,  but  we  know  the  nuclear 
industry  is  desperate  to  transfer  the  risks  and  liabilities  away  from 
their  own  users  and  to  other  states,"  said  Vanessa  Pierce,  director  of  the 
Healthy  Environment  Alliance  of  Utah.  "It  just  goes  to  show  that  when 
citizens  speak  up  loud  and  clear,  they  have  more  power  than  they  imagine." 


Margene  Bullcreek  said  she  was  ecstatic  about  the  ruling  because  the 
waste  project  has  torn  the  tribe  apart. 

"It's  been  a long,  long  trial  and  at  this  point  it's  a big,  big  triumph, 
Bullcreek  said.  "We  still  need  to  deal  with  economic  development,  but  I'm 
glad  we  will  not  have  this  poisonous  waste." 

Rep.  Chris  Cannon  said  he  expected  the  Interior  Department  to  reject  the 
PFS  plan. 

"PFS  has  never  made  sense,"  Cannon  said.  "We  should  be  very  pleased  that 
Interior  has  done  what  we  asked  them  to  do." 

Rep.  Rob  Bishop,  R-Utah,  said  the  decision  was  a huge  win  for  Utah  and 
especially  for  the  military  and  its  test  and  training  range,  which  is 
three  miles  from  the  proposed  nuclear  waste  storage  site. 

"They  were  looking  for  good  reasons  and  I think  we  gave  them  good 
reasons  and  I applaud  the  Interior  for  their  decision,"  Bishop  said. 

"I  wish  it  would  have  been  resolved  sooner,"  said  Rep.  Him  Matheson,  D- 
Utah.  "I  don't  know  anyone  in  America  who  wants  nuclear  waste  thrown  in 
their  backyard." 

Tribune  reporter  Thomas  Burr  contributed  to  this  report. 

* The  U.S.  Interior  Department  denied  a lease  and  a transportation  plan 
that  were  crucial  to  proposed  nuclear  waste  storage  in  Utah's  Skull  Valley 
about  45  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

* Critics  pronounced  the  project  dead.  But  the  decision  could  still  be 
appealed  in  court. 

* The  Skull  Valley  Goshutes  and  their  commercial  partner  in  the  project 
have  yet  to  say  if,  or  how,  they  will  fight  the  rulings. 
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Bill  Would  Aid  Cemeteries  for  Indian  Veterans 
By  HOLLI  CHMELA 
September  3,  2006 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  26  - Traditionally,  when  American  Indians  are  killed  in 
battle,  their  remains  are  returned  to  their  tribal  lands  for  burial. 

But  for  the  families  of  the  many  Indians  who  join  the  United  States 
military,  death  brings  a difficult  choice:  The  veterans  can  be  buried  in  a 
national  veterans'  cemetery  with  fellow  comrades  in  arms.  Or  they  can  be 
buried  close  to  home  on  tribal  land. 

There  is  no  way  to  do  both. 

The  Native  American  Veterans  Cemetery  Act  would  change  that. 

Representative  Tom  Udall,  the  New  Mexico  Democrat  who  wrote  the  bill, 
said  it  would  authorize  states  to  provide  grants  financed  by  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the  development  or  improvement  of 
veterans'  cemeteries  on  tribal  land.  At  present,  tribal  governments  are 
not  eligible  for  department  money. 

In  Dune,  Mr.  Udall 's  measure  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  included  it  in 
comprehensive  veterans'  bills  approved  last  month.  The  next  step  is  for 
those  bills  to  be  reconciled  by  a conference  committee  after  Congress 
returns  in  September. 

Nearly  20,000  people  classified  as  Native  American/Alaskan  Native  are 
serving  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force,  according  to  the 
Defense  Department's  most  recent  tally,  from  December  2005.  By  the  end  of 
2006,  there  will  be  an  estimated  181,361  Native  American  veterans. 


according  to  the  V.A.  The  National  Native  American  Veterans  Association 
estimates  that  22  percent  of  Native  Americans  18  years  or  older  are 
veterans . 

"This  is  about  recognizing  that  it's  not  just  states  that  have  rights  - 
tribes,  too,  should  have  rights,"  Mr.  Udall  said  in  a recent  interview. 

There  are  562  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  United  States.  New 
Mexico  alone  has  22  tribal  reservations,  and  the  population  of  Mr.  Udall's 
district  is  19  percent  Indian. 

Explaining  the  importance  of  being  buried  close  to  home,  Thomas  Berry,  a 
Navy  veteran  and  a founder  of  the  two-year-old  National  Native  American 
Veterans  Association,  said  tribes  have  sacred  ceremonies  and  rituals  to 
honor  the  dead  and  ease  passage  into  the  next  life. 

"If  a Native  American  is  buried  in  a national  cemetery,  a lot  of  the 
rituals  cannot  be  performed  because  of  coding  restrictions  and 
regulations,"  Mr.  Berry  said.  "So  it's  important  to  us  to  have  a place  on 
tribal  land  to  bury  our  veterans." 

Leo  Chischilly,  57,  the  department  manager  for  the  Department  of  Navajo 
Veterans  Affairs  in  the  Navajo  capital.  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  said  having 
veterans'  cemeteries  on  tribal  land  was  a matter  of  practicality  as  well 
as  tradition. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  would  like  to  bury  their  loved  ones  within  the  four 
sacred  mountains  on  Navajo  land,"  Mr.  Chischilly  said.  "But  the  closest 
veterans'  cemetery  is  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  four  hours'  drive  from  Window 
Rock.  Some  families  visit  the  grave  sites  on  Veterans  Day  or  Memorial  Day, 
but  most  people  would  prefer  something  closer  to  home." 

Some  reservations  have  cemeteries  dedicated  to  veterans,  but  they  are 
maintained  and  paid  for  by  the  tribal  organization  or  volunteers,  not  by 
the  V.A. 

Fort  Defiance  Veterans  Cemetery  in  Arizona  is  one  such  example.  It  is 
full  with  more  than  300  graves  of  Navajo  veterans.  Ten  acres  have  been  set 
aside  in  Chinle,  Ariz.,  for  a new  veterans'  cemetery,  Mr.  Chischilly  said, 
but  money  is  needed. 

"Flopefully  if  President  Bush  signs  the  legislation  we  can  submit  a 
proposal  to  get  a veterans'  cemetery  on  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Mr.  Chischilly 
said.  "We'll  be  able  to  provide  the  land,  but  we  will  have  to  get  other 
sources  of  funding  for  the  operational  costs." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Device  helps  track  missing  children 

Enterprising  tribal  employee  gets  grant  for  state-of-the-art  equipment 
MENOMINEE  INDIAN  RESERVATION  WI 
Native  American  Times 
September  1,  2006 

The  initiative  of  a tribal  employee  has  led  to  that  tribe  receiving  a 
device  that  will  make  children  in  the  area  safer,  officials  report. 

Penny  Escalante,  a worker  in  the  Wisconsin-based  Menominee  Indian  Tribe's 
childcare  services  office,  applied  for  a grant,  leading  to  children  in 
the  area  receiving  the  SafeAssured  ID  kit. 

The  identification  features  an  encrypted  mini  compact  disc  containing: 
up  to  ten  digital  fingerprints,  digital  photograph,  streaming  video 
showing  mannerisms  and  gait,  voice  track  providing  the  youth's  voice 
inflection  and  accent,  general  physical  description,  vital  personal 
information-including  street  address,  date  of  birth,  life-threatening 
medical  conditions,  identifying  scars  or  marks,  and  tattoos-  and  a family 
code  word. 


Escalante  said  the  system  is  proving  to  be  popular  with  parents  and  law 
enforcement  alike. 

"We've  received  many  positive  comments  from  parents  who  have  brought 
their  children  to  the  events"  she  said.  "Our  tribal  police  chief  has  been 
so  excited...  that  he's  spreading  the  word  and  telling  other  tribal  chiefs 
how  great  it  really  is. 

Workers  used  to  dealing  with  missing  children  say  that  when  a vanishes, 
minutes  matter. 

"Time  is  the  enemy  when  it  comes  to  recovering  a missing  child.  A 
critical  element  to  the  first  few  hours  of  an  investigation  is  for  law 
enforcement  to  have  a good  quality,  current  photograph  of  the  missing 
child,"  said  Ernie  Allen,  president  of  the  National  Center  for  Missing  & 
Exploited  Children,  a non-profit  agency  that  works  with  the  federal  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice's  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention.  "[Our  organization]  urges  parents  and  guardians  to  maintain 
easily  accessible,  good-quality  photographs  of  their  children." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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EPA  presents  excellence  award  to  Chippewa  Cree 

Angela  Brandt  Flavre  Daily  News  abrandt@havredailynews . com 

September  8,  2006 

ROCKY  BOY'S  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Two  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
workers  traveled  to  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation  Thursday  to  present 
four  tribal  employees  with  awards  for  excellence  in  solid  waste  management. 
Rocky  Boy  tribal  council  member  Rick  Morsette  was  given  a certificate  and 
a paperweight  at  the  monthly  council  meeting.  Tribe  workers  Joan  Mitchell, 
a grant  manager,  engineer  Ken  Fitzgerald  and  roads  supervisor  Flarvey 
Friede  were  later  awarded  for  their  efforts.  The  tribe  built  a new  solid 
waste  facility  in  2005.  The  state  EPA  duo  of  environmental  scientist 
Jennifer  Wintersteen  and  deputy  office  director  Julie  DalSoglio  said  they 
wanted  to  recognize  the  tribal  leaders  for  their  past  and  continuing 
success.  The  four  tribal  employees  received  the  Frank  Decouteau  Award  for 
outstanding  work  in  not  only  solid  waste  management  but  also  in  the 
protection  of  Rocky  Boy  land  from  open  dumping  and  environmental  pollution. 
The  tribe  previously  used  a Bonneau  area  site,  which  was 
an  open  dump  closed  in  favor  of  off-reservation  disposal  of  solid  waste. 
The  dump  was  later  cleaned  and  now  is  a construction  and  demolition  debris 
landfill,  which  saves  costs  of  hauling  and  disposing.  Morsette  said  the 
need  for  a landfill  was  seen  in  the  late  '90s  but  no  funding  was  available 
at  that  time.  Through  grants,  the  tribe  was  able  to  clean  the  old  dump  and 
begin  an  new  disposal  system.  "We  got  a lot  accomplished,"  he  said.  Tribal 
council  vice-chair  Bruce  Sun  Child  commended  the  crew  for  their  work.  Sun 
Child  said  he  has  received  comments  that  Rocky  Boy  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
reservations . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Local  Briefs:  UNC  to  establish  Native  American  research  center 
From  Staff  Reports  : The  Herald-Sun 
September  8,  2006 

CHAPEL  HILL  - UNC  will  create  one  of  the  only  centers  on  the  East  Coast 
to  focus  solely  on  American  Indian  issues  and  research. 

The  Center  for  American  Indian  Research  and  Community  Engagement  will  be 
a leader  in  native  scholarship  and  service,  said  Bernadette  Gray-Little, 
the  university's  executive  vice  chancellor  and  provost. 

"Establishing  this  center  will  enable  Carolina  to  develop  the  rich 
cultural  and  historical  legacy  of  the  state's  first  people  into  an 
important  area  of  scholarship  and  intellectual  leadership,"  she  said. 

The  university  will  conduct  a nationwide  search  for  a center  director, 
Gray-Little  said.  The  director  will  collaborate  with  faculty,  students  and 
staff  to  initiate  new  programs,  continue  outreach  to  American  Indian 
communities  and  raise  funds  for  the  center,  she  said.  No  date  has  been  set 
for  the  center's  opening;  officials  hope  to  locate  space  on  campus  for  the 
center  soon. 

"The  goal  of  the  center  is  to  make  native  issues  a permanent  part  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  this  university,"  said  Sandra  Hoeflich,  assistant 
dean  of  the  UNC  Graduate  School.  "Establishing  the  center  will  make 
Carolina  a leading  public  university  for  American  Indian  scholarship." 

North  Carolina  is  home  to  the  largest  American  Indian  population  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Last  year,  the  U.S.  Census  estimated  the  state's 
total  population  at  just  under  8.7  million,  with  1.3  percent,  or  about 
113,100,  listed  as  American  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Herald-Sun,  Durham,  NC. 
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Beyond  sovereignty 

by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
The  need  for  Native  formulations 
September  7,  2006 

lames  Sappier,  chairman  of  the  Penobscot  Indian  Tribe  in  Maine,  often 
lets  loose  a provocative  statement;  and  he  did  not  disappoint  some  time 
back  at  a conference  on  tribal  sovereignty.  Sappier  marveled  at  the 
spelling  of  the  term  that  seems  almost  indispensable  for  discussing  Indian 
rights.  "It  has  an  'e'  and  an  ' i ' - and  look,  there's  a 'g'  in  it  too. 

It's  a scary  word . " 

As  Sappier  was  indicating,  the  term  "sovereignty"  has  origins  far 
removed  from  Indian  country.  It's  ironic  that  so  much  of  the  discussion  of 
Native  rights  in  our  contemporary  society  uses  terms  derived  from  16th 
century  French  political  theory.  The  fact  is  that  the  16th  century  French 
principle  only  approximates  the  rights  of  tribal  survival  and  self- 
determination  that  Indian  country  upholds  with  near  unanimity.  As  Beverly 
Wright,  former  chairman  of  the  Aquinnah  Wampanoag,  said  at  the  same 
conference,  "We  knew  this  in  our  hearts  before  we  knew  there  was  a word 
for  it." 

The  question  that  some  are  asking,  starting  with  the  late  Vine  Deloria 
3r.  and  continuing  with  Indian  lawyers  confronted  by  a hostile  Supreme 
Court,  is  whether  "sovereignty"  is  exactly  the  right  word.  Is  there 
another  formulation  that  will  resonate  more  persuasively  with  the 
mainstream  society  and  explain  more  clearly  what  American  Indians  are 
struggling  to  defend? 

Deloria  warned  that  by  relying  too  heavily  on  the  word  "sovereignty," 
Indian  country  left  itself  vulnerable  to  the  snares  and  hidden  meanings 


that  European  history  has  embedded  in  the  term.  As  many  tribes  discovered 
in  their  dealings  with  Europeans,  the  terms  of  negotiations  often  turned 
out  to  have  unexpected  meanings.  What  lawyers  now  call  "terms  of  art"  had 
implications  not  obvious  on  their  surface  which  resulted  in  depriving  the 
tribes  of  far  more  than  they  meant  to  give  up.  "Sovereignty"  is  one  of 
those  words.  It  has  gone  through  significant  changes  in  European  and 
American  usage.  It's  important  just  for  self-defense  to  have  some  sense  of 
the  way  the  term  has  evolved. 

Historians  trace  the  theory  of  sovereignty  to  the  French  jurist  Dean 
Bodin  (1530?  - 1596).  This  writer  was  himself  a bundle  of  contradictions. 

In  his  youth  he  narrowly  escaped  condemnation  as  a heretic,  but  he  ended 
his  life  as  a stalwart  member  of  the  Catholic  League.  He  wrote  one  of  the 
first  tracts  on  religious  toleration,  but  he  also  compiled  a study  of 
demonology  that  became  a manual  for  witchcraft  trials.  He  is  known  as  an 
advocate  of  absolute  monarchy,  but  his  doctrine  imposed  significant  limits 
on  the  French  king. 

Sovereignty,  as  Bodin  described  it  in  his  "Six  books  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  was  actually  a reaction  against  earlier  constitutional 
theory  derived  from  Aristotle,  which  held  that  the  most  effective  form  of 
government  was  a mixture  of  the  three  basic  regimes:  democracy,  aristocracy 
and  monarchy.  Bodin  objected  that  having  three  different  principles  of 
government  in  one  state  was  a recipe  for  civil  war.  The  state  had  to 
acknowledge  one  source  of  authority.  The  ultimate  source  was  God,  the  ruler 
of  the  universe.  The  French  king  could  claim  to  rule  as  an  agent  of  divine 
authority,  but  he  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  subordinate  to  divine 
right  and  limited  by  the  rights  that  the  Almighty  had  implanted  in  humanity 
(including  the  individual's  right  to  property).  In  other  matters,  however, 
the  state  was  the  sole  sovereign. 

(This  doctrine  transformed  the  earlier  understanding  of  the  three  basic 
regimes.  Instead  of  contending  principles  of  government,  they  shrank  to 
the  status  of  functions  of  the  single  sovereign.  The  civics  textbook 
description  of  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the 
American  Constitution  traces  back  to  this  transmutation.) 

But  too  many  different  interests  were  burgeoning  in  European  society  to 
sit  content  with  a divine  right  of  kings,  the  doctrine  into  which  Bodin' s 
theory  degenerated.  Religious  and  social  struggles  in  England  erupted  in 
the  epic  conflict  of  Parliament  and  King  Charles  I and  the  search  for  a 
new  basis  of  sovereignty.  It  was  supplied  by  Dohn  Locke  (1632  - 1704).  His 
"Two  Treatises  of  Government"  appeared  in  1689  after  England's  Glorious 
Revolution  and  the  final  ascendancy  of  Parliament.  He  located  sovereignty 
not  in  God,  but  in  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

There  is  a fascinating  interplay  between  European  contact  with  American 
Indians  and  the  doctrine  of  the  state  of  nature  that  Locke  used  as  the 
basis  for  his  social  compact.  It  generally  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Indians.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  social  compact  has  possibilities  for 
the  tribes  that  we  will  return  to.  It  is  certainly  preferable  to  what 
comes  after. 

Even  though  Locke's  theory  of  sovereignty  still  holds  sway  in  the  United 
States,  European  thinkers  began  to  reject  it  in  the  early  20th  century.  A 
major  change  took  place  with  a German  theorist  named  Carl  Schmitt  (1888  - 
1985),  who  according  to  some  still  has  surprising  influence.  Schmitt  and 
his  school  of  political  realists  dismissed  parliamentary  government  as  a 
facade  for  the  real  sources  of  power.  Constitutional  law  was  a deception. 
The  real  source  of  sovereignty  was  the  state  power  that  remained  when  the 
illusions  of  representative  institutions  were  swept  aside.  His  doctrine,  a 
sort  of  "last  man  standing"  theory  of  sovereignty,  is  said  to  inspire  the 
realpolitik  school  of  international  relations.  Some  legal  critics  even  see 
his  influence  in  the  Bush  administration's  assertions  of  sweeping 
executive  authority  in  fighting  terrorism. 

The  trouble  is  that  Schmitt  was  an  unrepentant  apologist  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Weimar  regime  in  Germany  and  the  rise  of  Hitler.  He  was 
one  of  a handful  of  serious  political  theorists  and  philosophers  who  lent 
their  prestige  to  a thoroughly  evil  political  movement.  All  minorities 
have  common  cause  in  fighting  movements  that  deny  basic  human  rights  and 
scapegoat  entire  groups  of  people  because  of  their  identities.  But  it's 


important  to  identify  the  sources  of  evil  long  before  the  "miner's  canary" 
gives  its  ultimate  warning. 

The  phenomenon  that  concerns  us  here  is  that  basic  terms  begin  to  change 
their  meanings.  The  foundation  of  "sovereignty"  changes  from  divine  right 
to  consent  of  the  governed  to  seizure  of  power  by  a tyrant  claiming  to 
represent  a mystical  popular  will.  The  fact  that  the  European  mind  can  put 
its  foundational  principles  through  such  radical  mutations  should  make  us 
very  wary  about  relying  on  its  political  vocabulary. 

"Sovereignty"  as  a means  of  harmonizing  Native  survival  with  the 
dominant  society  means,  first  of  all,  the  right  of  tribes  to  self- 
preservation  - cultural,  linguistic,  religious,  territorial  and  political 
continuity.  Native  peoples  have  this  right  because  they  were  here  first 
and  they  haven't  gone  away,  and  none  of  the  old  European  arguments  for 
dispossession  make  any  sense,  even  to  Europeans.  It's  become  inescapably 
clear  that  the  denial  of  this  right  to  the  tribes  has  caused  massive 
social  misery  and  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  has  become  the  path  to 
healing  and  recovery. 

The  task  is  to  explain  this  right  to  the  dominant  society  in  a 
vocabulary  free  of  irrelevant  historical  baggage  and  unintended  meanings, 
and  to  show  the  whole  country  that  it  too  will  benefit. 
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Shortman  - 'Breaking  the  culture  of  silence' 
by:  Phillip  Shortman 
September  7,  2006 

Yellow  Bird  article  welcomed 

I would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  Michael  Yellow  Bird  for  his  courage  in 
publishing  his  article  regarding  America  Indians'  lack  of  moral 
questioning  on  our  role  in  America's  wars.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
culture  of  silence  that  is  predominant  in  Native  America. 

We  are  afraid  to  speak  out  due  to  our  failure  to  recognize  silence  as 
being  one  of  the  symptoms  of  colonization  and  oppression.  Since  our  forced 
settlements  onto  reservation  lands  and  the  adoption  of  a Western  model  of 
governance,  we  have  failed  to  recognize  that  we  have  adopted  the  behaviors 
and  attitudes  of  our  oppressors. 

In  the  current  war  in  the  Middle  East,  Israel  invaded  Lebanon  at  the 
encouragement  of  the  United  States.  It  was  believed  that  this  would  be  a 
fast  and  easy  operation  to  crush  Flezbollah,  which  is  deemed  to  be  a 
terrorist  movement.  Flezbollah  proved  everyone  wrong.  Our  similarities  with 
Flamas  and  Flezbollah  are  more  than  skin  color.  We  have  both  been  forced 
into  situations  that  are  not  conducive  to  our  well-being,  be  it  starvation 
(i.e.  withholding  funds  to  the  Palestinian  Authority),  the  duly  elected 
branch  of  government  (democracy)  and  the  forced  adoption  of  a foreign 
governmental  model.  This  similar  to  the  past  practices  of  the  United 
States  in  its  historical  dealings  with  Indian  nations.  They  withheld 
rations,  encouraged  tribal  nations  to  adopt  a foreign  government  (IRA)  and 
forced  placement  on  lands  that  are  unable  to  support  a large  mass  of 
people.  These  types  of  environments  will  continue  to  breed  hostility 
within  future  generations  of  people  occupied  by  an  oppressive  government. 

In  a recent  article  printed  in  the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a reporter 
interviewed  an  Israeli  paratrooper  who  described  his  face-to-face  combat 
with  Flezbollah  warriors.  Fie  stated  that  Flezbollah  was  determined  and  that 
many  Israelis  were  killed  and  wounded.  In  fact,  they  were  chased  back 
south.  I believe  that  the  warriors  of  both  sides  deserved  to  be  awarded 
their  respective  honors,  similar  to  American  Indians  and  our  eagle 
feathers.  Face-to-face  combat  is  the  warrior  way.  The  families  of  both 


sides  will  be  in  mourning  for  a long  time.  My  family  and  ancestors  have 
mourned  for  at  least  a year  and  many  times  longer.  This  particular  article 
interested  me  because  my  great-great-grandfather  was  shot  off  of  his  horse 
near  the  U.S. /Canada  border  in  hostile  engagements  with  the  enemy.  My 
ancestors  went  back  at  night  to  find  his  body,  only  to  find  that  it  was 
gone.  As  a combat  veteran  I know  that  many  Middle  Eastern  warriors  and 
their  families  are  unaccounted  for. 

For  the  past  month  I have  been  to  our  local  pow  wows  and  have  made  an 
effort  to  observe  the  grand  entries.  I have  never  seen  so  many  eagle 
feathers  adorned  by  both  local  and  visiting  dancers,  both  male  and  female. 
My  initial  reaction  is  that  our  tribal  nations  have  produced  many  warriors 
or  enemy  killers.  I questioned  my  aunt,  an  elder,  how  youthful  dancers  of 
both  genders  have  earned  the  right  to  adorn  themselves  with  precious  eagle 
feathers?  An  argument  will  be  made  that  they  have  earned  them  in  one  way 
or  another.  That  is  for  each  individual  tribal  nation  to  determine. 

There  have  always  historically  been  wars  and  there  always  will  be.  For 
purely  economic  reasons,  the  enemies  of  the  potential  colonizers  have 
always  been  people  of  color  who  prefer  to  maintain  their  lifestyle  and 
lands.  It  should  be  noted  that  forced  democracy  is  not  for  everybody.  Our 
announcers  continually  say  that  our  warriors  are  protecting  our  land  and 
traditional  way  of  life.  They  fail  to  realize  that  historically  in  most 
tribal  nations,  we  were  socialists  and  not  capitalists.  In  most  tribal 
nations  of  the  greater  northern  Plains,  the  only  capitalists  are  those 
with  money  - which  are  few  in  number.  The  socialists  are  the  majority  of 
the  poor  people  who  share  with  each  other.  What  traditional  lifestyle  are 
our  young  warriors  protecting?  To  me,  it  is  Haliburton  and  the  millions 
that  have  been  embezzled,  not  excluding  other  contractors  of  whom  are 
unable  to  account  for  those  tens  of  million  of  dollars  that  have  been 
displaced . 

The  continued  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  costly  to  Native  America. 
We  continue  to  exist  on  the  meager  remains  of  an  illegal  war  while  the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  more  poor.  Many  Native  schools  are  in  need  of 
replacement  or  repair,  the  health  care  costs  have  increased  with  funds 
based  on  past  year's  needs,  and  the  budget  for  Native  America  has  been 
decreased.  Yet,  we  obviously  continue  to  support  the  tenets  of  the  Bush 
administration.  There  appears  to  be  something  wrong  here.  Many  young 
people  go  to  war  because  of  their  desire  to  earn  eagle  feathers.  Oral 
tradition  remains  strong  in  many  communities.  Others  go  because  of  a lack 
of  economic  opportunities  on  America  Indian  lands.  We  should  remind 
ourselves  that  every  defeated  nation  has  been  financially  rebuilt  with  the 
exception  of  Native  nations  in  spite  of  our  participation  in  the  illegal 
wars  of  the  past  40  years. 

Clearly,  Yellow  Bird  will  be  an  individual  of  controversy  and  attack 
from  individuals  who  are  colonized  and  support  the  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
To  me,  he  has  allowed  an  avenue  for  individuals  who  were  afraid  to  speak 
out  to  express  our  feelings.  His  research  of  this  topic  provides  an 
admirable,  albeit  personal,  perspective.  His  forthcoming  should  allow  for 
tribal  leaders  to  address  these  issues.  More  importantly,  I believe  that 
his  critical  essay  allows  for  tribal  members  at  large  to  develop  a 
discourse  to  explore.  But  as  tribal  nations,  we  must  become  more  involved 
in  the  international  political  arena  and  use  this  opportunity  as  a 
springboard  to  support  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  war-torn  areas  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Afghanistan. 

Phillip  Shortman  is  a Vietnam  veteran  and  Legion  of  Valor 
member  from  Hays,  Mont. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Correcting  the  story  of  Sacagawea 
By  10DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
September  3,  2006 

MANDAREE,  N.D  - Wanda  Fox  Sheppard  sat  beneath  a tree-covered  arbor  with 
community  members  for  a two-day  tribute  to  a woman  many  Hidatsa  call  their 
relative . 

Sheppard  counts  herself  among  the  hundreds  of  Sacagawea  descendants  on 
the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  homeland  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara 
Nation . 

Sacagawea' s Hidatsa  descendants'  voices,  however,  have  mostly  been 
unheard,  unpublished.  Many  of  her  relatives  have  never  been  vocal, 
boastful  or  pushy  about  their  relationship  because  she  was  simply  another 
relative . 

But  others  outside  the  community  are  hearing  their  story. 

Thousands  of  Native  and  non-Natives  heard  the  Hidatsa  stories  of 
Sacagawea  during  the  Lewis  and  Clark  bicentennial  signature  event, 

"Reunion  at  the  Home  of  Sakakawea,"  in  August  on  Fort  Berthold.  The 
reunion  was  the  second-to-last  national  commemoration  to  recognize  the 
1804-1806  expedition. 

Several  tribal  citizens  of  Fort  Berthold  recounted  stories  about 
Sacagawea 's  life  among  the  Hidatsa  and  Mandan.  The  one  many  are  becoming 
familiar  with  is  told  by  Bulls  Eye,  which  was  published  in  the  Van  Hook 
Reporter  in  April  1925. 

"They  say  she  was  a Shoshoni  among  us,"  said  Bulls  Eye,  a grandson  of 
Sacagawea.  "She  was  not  a Shoshoni.  Everybody  knew  them.  They  knew  her 
father  and  mother,  too.  The  interpreter  got  it  wrong  and  it  has  been  wrong 
ever  since." 

A lot  has  been  wrong,  and  never  corrected. 

Bulls  Eye's  interpreter  was  Stanley  Dean,  not  Stanley  Bean  as  reported 
by  the  Van  Hook  Reporter,  Sheppard  said  at  last  month's  commemoration.  Her 
family  has  documentation  to  support  the  claim. 

Many  generations  of  Americans  believe  Sacagawea  was  a Shoshone  captured 
by  the  Hidatsa  as  a child.  But  it  is  the  Hidatsa  who  have  full  accounts  of 
the  woman  and  her  life. 

Sheppard  recently  paged  through  a hardcover  book  published  by  the  North 
Dakota  State  Historical  Society  in  2005.  She  pointed  to  a picture  of 
Hannah  Levings  Grant,  who  was  used  as  a Sacagawea  model  for  sculptor 
Leonard  Crunelle,  who  completed  a life-size  statue  in  1910. 

The  book's  photo  caption  reads  that  Levings  Grant  is  a "direct 
descendant"  of  Sacagawea. 

"From  the  very  beginning,  they  got  that  wrong,"  said  Sheppard. 

Yet  the  people  who  have  the  platform  to  correct  the  story  resist.  "She 
is  not  a descendant  of  Sacagawea,"  said  Sheppard.  "We  all  know  that." 

Sheppard's  connection  came  from  another  side  of  her  family. 

Levings  Grant  is  Sheppard's  grandmother  - the  mother  of  Sheppard's 
father,  Anthony  Guy  Fox,  who  married  Grace  Parshall,  the  daughter  of 
George  and  Ruby  White  Bear  Parshall.  And  that  is  where  one  line  of 
Sacagawea's  descendants  arise  among  the  Hidatsa. 

The  Hidatsa  who  claim  Sacagawea  as  a relative  say  she  had  four  children 
- Baptiste,  Otter  Woman,  Cedar  Woman  and  Different  Breast.  Most  people 
know  only  of  Baptiste,  the  infant  carried  by  Sacagawea  as  she  traveled 
with  the  Corps  of  Discovery  to  the  Pacific. 

Bulls  Eye  was  the  son  of  Otter  Woman. 

And  Cedar  Woman  had  a daughter  named  Medicine  Arm,  who  married  a white 
man  named  William  Parshall.  The  couple  had  three  children,  including 
George  Parshall,  a great-grandson  of  Sacagawea. 

Sheppard  knows  all  her  relatives  going  back  at  least  eight  generations. 
Sacagawea's  real  name  was  Eagle  Woman,  or  Ma-ishuwea.  But  interpreters 
started  calling  her  Bird  Woman,  or  Sacagawea,  and  that  has  been  wrong  all 
these  years,  too. 

The  story  of  being  related  to  a national  icon  isn't  a new  one,  said 
Sheppard . 

Her  grandmother  Ruby  White  Bear  Parshall  and  her  aunt  Pansy  Parshall 


used  to  talk  about  how  Sacagawea  and  her  daughter  Otter  Woman  were  killed 
while  traveling  to  Fort  Buford  with  5-year-old  Bulls  Eye. 

"My  grandmother  Ruby  would  tell  me  these  things  even  after  I was  married 
and  had  children.  I was  young  and  didn't  listen  I guess.  She  kept  telling 
me  she  was  buried  at  Fort  Buford." 

Ruby  and  her  husband  George  Parshall  used  to  travel  to  Poplar,  in 
Montana,  frequently. 

Ruby  told  Sheppard:  "Your  grandpa  stopped  at  her  gravesite,  prayed  and 
made  offerings  to  her  and  then  we'd  go  on." 

They  usually  left  food  offerings  of  liver  and  kidney,  said  Sheppard. 

One  day,  her  grandmother  told  Sheppard  to  prepare  for  a road  trip.  She 
wanted  to  take  her  to  Sacagawea 's  gravesite.  "I  got  my  babies  ready,"  said 
Sheppard . 

She  drove  Ruby  to  Fort  Buford,  between  Sydney,  Mont.,  and  Williston,  N.D. 
"When  we  got  to  this  place  where  she  said  she  was  buried,  there  were  no 
fences.  But  you  could  tell  where  the  buildings  were  a long  time  ago.  And 
there  were  burial  mounds." 

It's  always  been  a mystery  among  historians  as  to  where  Sacagawea  lies 
buried.  Some  claim  she  is  buried  in  South  Dakota.  And  she  has  a headstone 
on  the  Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming. 

Sheppard  returned  to  Fort  Buford  a few  years  ago.  "But  now  they  have 
scouts'  monuments  and  headstones.  It's  all  built  up  to  look  like  the  old 
fort . " 

Reporter  Jodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-5299 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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September  6,  2006 

There  is  a lawsuit  just  filed  that  hopes  to  take  up  the  slack  from  an 
earlier  lawsuit  that  failed. 

The  lawsuit  filed  on  August  7,  2006,  in  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit  in 
the  County  of  Pennington  in  South  Dakota  by  Attorney  Gregory  A.  Yates  of 
Encino,  California  is  against  St.  Francis  Indian  Mission  and  Rosebud 
Educational  Society,  Wisconsin  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Diocese 
of  Rapid  City  and  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  in  Denver,  CO. 

The  plaintiffs  are  Lloyd  One  Star,  Kerwin  Eagleman,  Ralph  Eagleman, 
Lawrence  Ford,  Marian  Sorace,  Noah  One  Star  and  Antoinette  (One  Star) 
Miller,  all  former  students  at  St.  Francis  Indian  Mission  located  on  the 
Rosebud  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Yates  intends  to  bring  closure  to  a suit  filed  several  years  ago  by 
Jeffrey  Herman  and  Gary  Fischer  that  attempted  to  sue  the  Catholic  Church 
for  alleged  abuses  of  Indian  children.  A judge  in  this  case  ruled  that 
this  suit  had  exceeded  the  Statute  of  Limitations  as  set  down  by  law. 

Yates  intends  to  circumvent  this  ruling  with  his  suit. 

When  Herman  and  Fischer  filed  their  lawsuit,  I wrote  that  I was 
apprehensive  because  as  a longtime  observer  of  Indian  law  I understand  its 
complexities  and  I didn't  believe  either  Herman  or  Fischer  had  the 
background  or  the  knowledge  to  bring  a lawsuit  that  so  many  other 
attorneys  had  shied  away  from  over  the  years. 

Jennifer  Ring,  director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  the 
Dakotas,  said  that  Indian  law  is  highly  specialized.  "It  involves  a lot  of 
areas  of  the  law  that  are  not  commonly  taught  in  law  schools  in  the  United 


States.  If  you  look  at  the  Constitution,  one  of  the  powers  that  the 
federal  government  has  is,  very  specifically,  the  right  to  regulate 
affairs  dealing  with  Indian  tribes  and  that  is  not  something  that  applies 
to  any  other  minority  group.  Then  you  go  on  to  the  treaties, 
interpretation  of  the  treaties,  and  jurisdictional  issues  and  you  will 
find  that  there  are  a lot  of  rules  that  apply  to  Indian  country  that  do 
not  apply  anywhere  else,"  she  said. 

The  plaintiffs  charge  St.  Francis  with  attempting  to  strip  them  of  their 
Native  American  family  values,  religious  beliefs  and  culture  in  an  effort 
to  Americanize  them.  The  also  charged  "Defendants'  agents  affiliated  with 
the  St.  Francis  School  directed,  allowed  and/or  executed  customs,  patterns, 
policies  and  practices  of  sexual  and  physical  abuse  by  failing  to 
supervise,  monitor,  discipline  and  otherwise  protect  Plaintiffs, 
ultimately  leading  to  the  abuse  alleged  herein." 

The  litany  of  alleged  abuses  reads  like  a horror  story  in  the  pages  of 
the  lawsuit.  The  abuses  range  from  inappropriate  touching  to  outright  acts 
of  sodomy.  Charges  were  even  leveled  at  some  of  the  mission  nuns  for 
forcing  sexual  acts  upon  the  children,  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  lawsuit  further  states,  "At  all  times.  Defendants  maintained 
inadequate  policies  and  procedures  to  protect  the  children  it  was 
entrusted  to  care  for  and  protect.  As  a direct  and  proximate  result  of 
Defendants'  negligence.  Plaintiffs  suffered  severe  and  permanent 
psychological,  emotional  and  physical  injuries,  shame,  humiliation  and/or 
the  inability  to  lead  a normal  life." 

Twelve  former  Catholic  priests  and  nuns  were  named  as  defendants  in  the 
lawsuit.  All  of  them  were  educators  at  St.  Francis  Indian  Mission.  The 
case  is  in  the  court  of  public  records  and  is  listed  as  Civil  C - 04  -594. 

I considered  printing  the  names  of  the  defendants,  but  decided  not  to, 
at  least  not  for  now.  If  any  of  the  heinous  acts  charged  against  them  by 
the  defendants  are  true,  they  will  be  judged  in  a court  of  law,  but  the 
lawsuit  is  not  against  them  as  individuals,  but  as  agents  of  the  St. 

Francis  Indian  Mission. 

I know  some  of  the  defendants  from  St.  Francis  and  I was  literally 
shocked  to  read  some  of  the  allegations  against  them.  I wrote  many  years 
ago  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  to  issue  an  apology  to  all  of  the  boys 
and  girls  mistreated  at  the  Indian  mission  boarding  schools  since  the  late 
1800s.  Not  only  did  the  Church  need  to  apologize,  it  had  to  find  a way  to 
begin  healing  the  wounds  of  those  survivors  of  the  boarding  school  system. 

The  Catholic  Church  needs  to  begin  that  process  of  healing.  When  I 
visited  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  School  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
recently,  a school  where  I spent  10  years  of  my  life,  I discovered  that 
the  leadership  of  HRM,  or  Red  Cloud,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  still  in 
denial.  They  refuse  to  admit  to  or  face  the  charges  of  abuse  made  by  me 
and  by  many  other  former  students.  Will  it  take  a similar  lawsuit  to  wake 
them  up?  In  the  meantime,  I will  follow  the  case  as  it  proceeds  and  keep 
you  up  to  date  on  its  progress. 

If  you  want  to  know  a little  bit  more  about  the  history  of  the  Indian 
mission  boarding  schools  you  can  get  my  new  book  on  the  subject.  It  is 
titled,  "Children  Left  Behind"  and  it  can  be  ordered  at  Clear  Light 
Publishing,  823  Don  Diego,  Santa  Fe,  NM,  or  by  emailing 
harmonic lea r light books . com . 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association . 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . . com) 
published  his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind" 
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A case  example  of  the  urban  Indian  health  program 

The  congressional  August  recess  was  over  as  soon  as  the  Labor  Day  picnics 
ended . 

Congress  returned  for  five  hard  weeks  of  legislating  and  appropriating 
before  it  adjourns  for  four  intensive  weeks  of  campaigning.  What  laws  will 
emerge  is  anyone's  guess. 

All  House  members  and  one-third  of  the  senators  are  running  for  their 
jobs,  and  voters  will  decide  if  they  get  to  keep  them  on  Nov.  7. 

Control  of  the  House  and  Senate  is  at  stake,  so  it's  not  just  the 
candidates  who  are  campaigning  in  earnest.  Everyone  is  anxious  to  hit  the 
campaign  trail  on  a full-time  basis. 

The  target  adjournment  date  for  both  the  Senate  and  House  is  Oct.  6. 

With  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  fast  approaching  on  Sept.  30,  and  not  one 
of  the  13  appropriations  bills  completed,  it's  crunch  time  in  Congress. 

This  is  an  annual  beat-the-clock  exercise,  with  a predictable  outcome. 

In  most  years  in  recent  decades.  Congress  has  failed  to  enact  most  of 
the  money  bills  before  the  fiscal  year  tolls.  Instead,  the  House  and 
Senate  break  out  the  short-term  continuing  resolution  template  at  the  11th 
hour  and  carry  over  the  current  fiscal  year's  funding  levels  to  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

Congress  almost  always  returns  to  Washington  in  November  and  December  to 
enact  the  separate  appropriations  bills  or  a further  continuing  resolution 
for  the  ones  they  can't  agree  to  pass. 

A particularly  bruising  election  - as  this  one  promises  to  be  - usually 
assures  limited  agreement  on  anything,  a very  small  number  of  finished 
money  bills  and  very  large  continuing  resolutions. 

If  the  election  results  in  a leadership  change  from  Republican  to 
Democrat  in  the  House  or  Senate,  or  both,  the  outgoing  majority  will  want 
to  conduct  as  much  business  as  they  can,  while  the  incoming  majority  will 
want  to  conclude  this  109th  Congress  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Here's  how  these  dynamics  could  affect  a single  program:  the  urban 
Indian  health  program. 

When  President  Bush  sent  Congress  his  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year 
2007  at  the  beginning  of  this  calendar  year,  the  urban  Indian  health 
program  was  targeted  for  elimination.  The  administration  began  taking 
steps  to  close  the  34  health  centers  all  over  the  country. 

In  response  to  a unified  Indian  lobby  effort  to  save  the  program,  the 
House  restored  $32.7  million  for  the  health  centers  in  May.  The  final  vote 
on  the  umbrella  bill,  the  Interior  Appropriation  Act,  was  293  to  128. 

In  case  anyone  missed  the  point,  the  House  report  which  accompanied  the 
bill  stated  that  "the  proposal  to  eliminate  this  program  is  rejected." 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  concurred  in  Dune,  adding  report 
language  that  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination: 

"The  Committee  is  dismayed  by  reports  from  tribes  that  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  instructed  the  [Indian  Health]  Service  to 
proceed  with  plans  to  close  down  34  urban  centers,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  is  already  on  record  as  disagreeing 
with  the  proposal  for  elimination. 

"The  Committee  stresses  that  no  funds  were  provided  in  fiscal  year  2006 
to  effect  the  closure  of  these  facilities  and  it  expects  the  Department  to 
refrain  from  any  further  action  until  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations  have  concluded  negotiations  on  the  2007  budget." 

There  is  enough  time  this  month  for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  Interior 
money  bill,  for  the  House  and  Senate  to  hold  a conference  to  reconcile 
differences,  for  each  chamber  to  pass  the  agreed  upon  bill  and  for  the 
president  to  sign  it  into  law.  Or  not. 


If  there's  a logjam  or  a veto  threat  or  a game  of  chicken  - or  if  a 
senator  doesn't  like  an  opponent's  campaign  ad  and  puts  a hold  on  the  bill 
to  stop  further  action  on  it  - Interior  appropriations  could  stall  and  be 
folded  into  a continuing  resolution  on  Sept.  30. 

Where  would  this  leave  the  urban  Indian  health  program?  In  limbo.  The 
2006  fiscal  year's  appropriations  level  would  be  continued.  But  Congress 
didn't  specify  a level  for  2006. 

The  administration  has  the  House  and  Senate  bills  and  reports,  and  there 
can  be  no  mistaking  what  Congress  intended  to  this  point.  But  that 
intention  is  not  yet  law. 

Administrators  intent  on  mischief  could  make  some  for  the  program,  but 
few  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  poke  a stick  at  appropriators  who  control 
their  budget. 

While  waiting  for  definitive  action,  the  people  who  staff  the  urban 
Indian  health  centers,  as  well  as  the  Indian  patients  who  depend  on  them, 
would  become  increasingly  apprehensive  about  the  program's  future. 

Many  a program  has  faltered  in  its  mission  because  program  managers  have 
been  turned  into  crisis  managers  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

If  Congress  cannot  pass  the  2007  Interior  appropriation,  a handful  of 
representatives  and  senators  could  reiterate  the  appropriations  report 
language  on  the  urban  Indian  health  program  in  connection  with  passage  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

The  IHCIA  is  poised  for  a Senate  floor  vote,  as  well  as  action  in  the 
House  committees  on  Energy  and  commerce  and  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Restating  the  intent  of  the  House  and  Senate  on  the  urban  Indian  health 
program  for  the  record  of  the  IHCIA  would  be  a clear  and  simple  way  to 
formally  convey  the  directives. 

It  also  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  for  all  the  people  who  are  totally 
stressed  out  about  the  fate  of  the  urban  Indian  health  centers. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Work  just  begins  to  stem  Indian  suicides 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
September  9,  2006 

In  the  past  few  months,  there  have  been  more  than  a few  suicide  attempts 
among  young  people  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  reservation.  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 
The  attempts  follow  a number  of  completed  suicides  just  a few  years  ago. 

I followed  the  story  on  this  Lakota  nation  in  2004,  when  there  were  10 
suicides  within  a few  months.  I did  so  partly  because  it  affected  me 
personally  --  two  of  my  nephews  left  this  world  that  way  --  and  partly 
because  it  is  so  tragic  and  seemed  out  of  context  with  American  Indian 
culture. 

So,  I was  extremely  pleased  when  I read  the  Sept.  7 press  release  from 
the  office  of  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  announcing  a $400,000  grant  for 
Lakota  people  to  address  suicide  on  the  reservation. 

I realize  there  were  other  legislators  involved  in  getting  this  funding 
for  Standing  Rock,  but  I also  remember  that  it  was  Dorgan  who  set  up 
hearings  in  Bismarck  and  Washington.  He  also  went  to  Fort  Yates  and 
personally  met  with  students  at  Standing  Rock  about  the  suicides. 

I attended  and  testified  at  the  Bismarck  hearings.  The  meeting  room  in 
the  Capitol  that  day  was  filled  with  people.  The  suicides  have  affected 


the  entire  tribe  and  community.  And  the  "life  is  so  awful,  I choose  to 
die"  sentiment  that  seems  to  motivate  the  attempts  is  as  unfathomable  to 
the  community  as  it  is  to  me. 

I talked  with  Dorgan  on  Friday  about  the  suicide  grant.  I wanted  to 
thank  him  for  his  concern  for  our  children.  Dorgan  talked  about  his  role 
in  getting  assistance  to  this  reservation.  He  said  an  eye-opener  was  not 
on  Standing  Rock  but  at  Spirit  Lake,  N.D.  It  was  a gut-wrenching  incident, 
and  it  helped  him  understand  that  for  the  young  woman  who  committed 
suicide,  everything  had  gone  wrong.  Some  of  these  young  people  live  in 
Third  World  conditions,  he  added.  I agreed. 

I'm  afraid  she  lived  in  a world  that  Dorgan  probably  never  realized 
existed  on  reservations. 

John  Eagle  Shield,  who  is  the  community  health  representative  at 
Standing  Rock,  works  with  suicide  attempts  and  young  people  on  the 
reservation.  They  have  begun  a program  they  named  "Oniyape,"  or  "To  live," 
he  said.  It's  for  high-risk  individuals  or  those  who  have  attempted 
suicide.  The  program  is  just  beginning,  he  said,  and  repeated  that  they 
are  currently  in  a middle  of  a rash  of  attempts,  mostly  by  young  women. 

This  Sundance  leader  and  elder  said  suicides  can  start  with  any  crisis  - 
some  are  short-term  and  would  seem  easily  solved  and  or  at  least  solvable, 
but  many  of  these  young  people  lack  skills  in  problem-solving. 

For  example,  he  said,  a young  girl  didn't  want  to  go  to  school.  Rather 
than  seeking  help  for  her  or  probing  for  a problem,  the  school  staff  told 
her  she  had  to  attend  classes.  What  was  her  problem?  She  is  a young  teen 
who  is  at  an  age  of  change.  She  didn't  have  any  school  clothes  or  a chance 
to  get  school  clothes,  and  that  problem  seemed  insurmountable  to  her. 

Eagle  Shield  grimaces  at  some  of  the  service  providers  who  are 
insensitive  to  the  Lakota  culture.  Young  people,  he  said,  who  are  sent 
Bismarck  for  treatment,  don't  respond  to  the  providers.  It  is  the  attitude 
they  hear  and  feel:  "All  Indians  are  alike.  All  Indians  think  it's  a good 
day  to  die. " 

It  isn't  just  the  outside  institutions,  either.  Eagle  Shield  said. 
Households  need  to  develop  resolution  skills.  They  need  to  find  ways  to 
take  care  of  these  problems  both  locally  and  on  the  outside  without 
harming  ourselves. 

They  haven't  had  funding  for  professionals  on  the  reservations.  The 
$400,000  may  provide  the  needed  funding  for  those  services. 

As  I listened  to  both  Dorgan  and  Eagle  Shield,  I kept  thinking  of  my 
yearly  stay  on  the  reservation.  I keep  thinking  about  the  Lakota  people 
who  participate  in  the  Sundance  ceremony.  They  are  strong,  spiritual 
people  who  provide  guidance  to  their  children  and  work  to  help  others. 

Yet,  Standing  Rock  won't  be  known  for  their  spiritual  leaders  and  the 
tenacious  people  who  survived  the  uprooting  and  devastation  of  late  1800s 
and  early  1900s.  They  risk  being  stereotyped  with  terms  such  as  suicide, 
self-destructive  and  mentally  ill  because  of  the  public  exposure  of  the 
issue . 

So,  I understand  why  some  of  the  tribal  leaders  hesitated  to  expose  the 
suicides  and  suicide  attempts  to  the  public  eye.  It  is  another  stereotype 
that  we  will  have  to  counter.  Eagle  Shield  said;  Indian  people  have 
suicide  as  an  option  to  life,  the  public  will  say. 

Yet,  it  is  the  children  who  are  at  risk  that  are  most  important.  It's 
these  children  who  will  grow  into  men  and  women  who  can  teach  about  life 
and  the  culture  to  their  children.  Little  by  little,  year  after  year,  the 
Lakota  nation  will  grow  stronger  --  in  spite  of  the  setbacks  such  as  they 
are  experiencing  today,  they  will  become  a healthier  nation. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Great  need  exists  for  Native  marrow  donors 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
September  6,  2006 

Eileen  Damone  spent  years  searching  on  reservations  across  Montana  for  a 
marrow  and  blood  cell  donor  for  an  ailing  37-year-old  Northern  Cheyenne 
woman,  the  mother  of  six  children. 

Leukemia  claimed  the  Native  woman's  life  in  Duly  before  a marrow  donor 
could  help  save  it. 

"She  fought  this  disease  for  four  years/'  said  Damone  of  the  Montana 
Marrow  Program.  "She  had  10  brothers  and  sisters  and  no  match.  It 
illustrates  how  difficult  this  is.  You  can  talk  about  successes,  but  the 
failures  are  the  ones  that  haunt  you." 

More  than  6 million  people  are  listed  on  the  National  Marrow  Donor 
registry.  Of  that  number,  75,000  people  identify  as  Native,  or  about  1 
percent  of  all  potential  donors.  The  percentage  of  Native  marrow  donors 
mirrors  Native  people's  percentage  of  the  U.S.  population. 

Still,  a great  need  exists  to  increase  the  number  of  donors  because  it 
can  be  difficult  to  find  a marrow  or  blood  cell  donor  match.  Only  about  30 
percent  of  people  suffering  from  a blood  disease,  such  as  leukemia,  find  a 
marrow  match  within  their  own  family. 

That's  why  the  national  office  of  the  American  Indian  Business 
Leadership  organization  is  working  with  the  National  Marrow  Donor  Program 
by  hosting  donor  registry  drives  at  six  state  and  tribal  college  campuses 
in  Wisconsin,  Montana,  South  Dakota  and  New  Mexico. 

The  kickoff  is  in  Missoula  at  6 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Bonner  Park,  which 
coincides  with  the  annual  University  of  Montana  welcome-back  picnic  for 
new  and  returning  Native  students. 

Members  of  the  UM  AIBL  chapter  will  be  at  the  picnic  to  sign  up 
potential  donors.  National  Marrow  Donor  Program  representatives  will  also 
be  present  to  take  mouth  swab  samples  and  answer  questions. 

"People  get  a little  nervous,"  said  Angelique  Albert,  AIBL's  development 
officer.  "But  it's  pretty  non-invasive.  It's  a pretty  small  thing  to  do  to 
be  able  to  save  someone's  life  later." 

Ideally,  Albert  said,  the  group  would  like  to  sign  up  at  least  30  people. 
"It  would  be  great  to  double  that." 

Of  the  35,000  men,  women  and  children  in  the  United  States  who  need  a 
marrow  or  blood  cell  transplant,  only  2,800  found  an  actual  donor  in  2005, 
including  15  Native  people. 

Transplanted  bone  marrow  or  blood  cells  from  a donor  can  be  used  to 
treat  patients  with  life-threatening  blood,  immune  system  or  genetic 
disorders . 

The  transplanted  cells  move  into  spaces  inside  the  bones  where  they 
create  new  marrow.  They  grow  and  make  healthy  new  red  blood  cells,  white 
blood  cells  and  platelets. 

If  a person  can't  find  a marrow  or  blood  cell  match  within  their  family, 
they  typically  have  the  best  luck  finding  a donor  within  the  same  race  or 
ethnicity. 

"There  are  so  many  blood  diseases  that  require  transplants,"  said  Pat 
Thompson,  a spokesperson  for  the  National  Marrow  Donor  Program.  "The  more 
people  we  get  to  join  the  registry,  the  chances  are  more  people  will  find 
a cure  for  their  blood  diseases." 

"Donors  of  all  races  are  needed,"  he  said.  "Blood  diseases  are  color 
blind . " 

You  can  help 

The  University  of  Montana's  American  Indian  Business  Leadership  group, 
working  with  the  National  Marrow  Donor  Program,  will  host  a bone  marrow 
donor  registry  drive  in  Missoula  at  6 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Bonner  Park. 


Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  406-523-5299  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Peguis  treaty  land  entitlement  process  flawed 
by  Joseph  Quesnel 
September  2,  2006 

In  a letter  released  today  by  a member  of  Manitoba's  Peguis  First  Nation, 
Chief  Louis  Stevenson  was  accused  of  failing  to  "show  up  at  any  of  the 
informational  meetings  for  the  last  four  years." 

Robert  N.  Sutherland  released  the  letter  to  the  media  in  response  to 
questions  about  the  low  turnout  in  the  recent  land  entitlement  vote.  The 
low  turnout  caused  the  results  of  the  vote  to  be  negated. 

While  Sutherland  conceded  Peguis  members  may  have  voted  for  the  land 
entitlement  deal,  he  cited  several  reasons  why  people  chose  not  to  vote. 

Amongst  these  Sutherland  cites  a lack  of  time  and  information  needed  to 
understand  a complex  agreement,  a drastic  reduction  in  people  on  the 
voting  list  which  has  occurred  in  the  past  year. 

The  complete  text  of  Robert  Sutherland's  letter  follows: 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  Sept.  5,  2006 

Re:  The  Peguis  Treaty  Land  Entitlement  Process 

As  a member  of  Peguis  First  Nation  and  active  member  of  the  majority  who 
care  about  the  historic  agreement,  I feel  that  comments  made  by  some 
members  of  the  media  recently  were  made  through  ignorance  of  the  facts,  in 
regard  to  the  decision  of  our  people  to  not  vote  in  the  Treaty  Land 
Entitlement  Process.  There  were  such  comments  as  irresponsible,  disrespect, 
ridicule.  Pathetic,  what  a joke,  deprived,  don't  care,  disappointed,  too 
lazy  to  vote,  and  the  comment  about  "the  majority  don't  give  a rat's  rear 
end".  These  comments  should  be  directed  at  Chief  Louis  Stevenson  who  did 
not  show  up  at  any  of  the  information  meetings  for  the  last  four  years.  Fie 
then  spends  thousands  of  dollars  on  yes  signs  promoting  the  Trust 
agreement  and  the  TLE. 

In  1907  the  people  of  the  St  Peters  lost  the  most  valuable  land  in 
Manitoba  through  an  illegal  surrender  of  their  reserve  land.  It  only  took 
one  day  to  explain  to  the  people  about  the  vote,  and  the  vote  was  held  and 
we  ended  up  in  the  swamps  in  Peguis.  The  corrupt  council  of  the  day  got 
what  was  promised  through  bribes.  This  opened  the  door  for  the  land 
speculators,  the  Indian  Agents,  and  Provincial  Officials,  to  gain  access 
to  our  land  and  divide  it  as  they  pleased. 

History  has  a nasty  way  of  repeating  itself.  One  hundred  years  later  the 
membership  of  Peguis  is  given  a little  over  a month  to  read,  understand 
and  accept  a 200  page  document  that  only  a lawyer  could  understand.  Our 
only  alternative  was  not  to  vote,  allowing  membership  more  time  to  absorb 
the  information  and  therefore  not  killing  the  agreement  altogether.  If  one 
were  to  combine  the  no  vote  of  106  and  the  spoiled  ballots  of  13  with  the 
members  that  did  not  vote  (the  majority  of  which  would  have  voted  no)  the 
outcome  would  have  been  a majority  no  vote,  and  the  deal  would  be  dead  on 
the  table.  By  not  getting  a majority  51%,  there  will  be  another  vote. 
Therefore  giving  the  Peguis  First  Nation  members  more  time  to  understand 
this  historic  agreement. 

Below  are  some  reasons  why  people  chose  not  to  vote: 

Need  more  time  to  understand  agreement  and  possibly  recommend  some 
changes  in  the  community  approval  process?  Since  the  last  election  which 
was  held  in  2005,  2200  members  were  taken  off  the  list,  reducing  the 
membership  from  5400  to  3200.  This  illegal  action  made  it  easier  to 
achieve  the  51%  majority  required  by  the  approval  process.  As  a result 


these  2200  members  and  their  families  would  not  benefit  from  this 
agreement . 

We  could  not  answer  yes  or  no  on  a multiple  question  ballot:  Question  A) 
Approve  the  treaty  land  entitlement  agreement.  And  question  B)  Approve  the 
trust  agreement  and  give  chief  and  council  authority  to  act  as  initial 
trustees  and  be  able  to  control  how  the  64  million  is  used. 

Indian  affairs  shrugs  it's  responsibility  for  accountable  management  of 
our  trust  funds  by  inserting  it  in  the  ballot  that  Canada  will  not  be 
responsible  for  how  the  trust  funds  are  spent. 

The  majority  of  Peguis  First  Nation  people  would  likely  have  voted  "yes" 
to  part  A of  the  ballot,  even  though  they  didn't  have  all  the  information 
before  them  to  make  an  informed  decision,  (having  been  denied  this  by  the 
so-called  consultation  process.)  Our  people  are  desperate  for  the 
opportunities  and  benefits  the  settlement  promises  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  But  they  would  not  have  voted  in  favour  of  part  B which  deals  with 
the  appointment  of  the  initial  panel  of  trustees  who  would  manage  our 
trust  fund.  Under  this  section  of  the  agreement  the  Chief  and  Council  have 
appointed  themselves  as  the  initial  trustees  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  Who  in  their  right  mind  would  vote  yes  to  an  offer  in  which  total 
control  is  given  to  a Council  that  has  such  a blatant  record  of 
mismanagement  and  irresponsibility  in  governance?  Who  would  grant  such 
authority  to  a Council  that  has  accumulated  a deficit  of  $40  million  - 43% 
of  our  total  annual  budget  -,  has  called  only  one  general  meetin  g in  the 
last  8 years,  and  still  has  not  developed  an  "accountability  system"  as 
required  by  the  First  Nation's  main  funding  agreement  with  the  Dept.  Of 
Indian  Affairs?  Why  does  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  continue  to 
disregard  its  own  rules  for  First  Nations  deficits  when  it  comes  to 
Peguis?  The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  has  established  a limit  of  23%  in 
First  Nation  deficits  before  it  will  impose  third  party  management.  Why  is 
our  First  Nation  continually  allowed  to  surpass  this  limit  with  no 
consequences?  Peguis  is  given  special  treatment  by  Indian  Affairs 
officials  and  no  other  First  Nation  receives  this  treatment.  Chief 
Stevenson,  the  Royal  Bank  and  Indian  Affairs  let  Peguis  debt  slip  so  far 
in  the  hole  that  their  only  way  out  is  through  the  signing  of  the  Treaty 
Land  Entitlement  and  the  surrender  agreements. 

If  the  media  and  the  rest  of  Manitoba  are  so  upset,  why  don't  you  ask 
Indian  Affairs  about  the  state  of  the  Peguis  debt  That  would  be  a 64 
million  dollar  question. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  N.  Sutherland 
1882  Peguis  First  Nation 
Tel.  204-645-4727 
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Feds  agree  on  fishing  rights  with  BC  First  Nation 
by  Doseph  Quesnel 
September  6,  2006 

The  federal  Conservative  government  has  reached  an  agreement  with  a 
British  Columbia  First  Nation  community  providing  specific  Aboriginal 
fishing  rights,  prompting  some  to  accuse  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  of 
changing  his  mind  about  "race-based  fisheries  programs." 

According  to  Anita  Neville,  a Liberal  MP  and  Indian  Affairs  critic  from 
Manitoba,  the  federal  government  reached  a treaty  agreement  with  the 
Tsawwassen  First  Nation  in  British  Columbia  that  clearly  gives  the  First 
Nation  a right  to  fish  on  the  Fraser  River. 

This  past  Duly,  the  prime  minister  penned  a letter  to  the  editor  in  the 


Calgary  Herald  in  which  he  stated  his  opposition  to  "race-based  fisheries 
programs"  and  called  for  a review  of  the  salmon  fishery  on  the  Fraser 
River . 

"This  is  clearly  a reversal  of  the  Prime  Minister's  stated  goal  of 
eliminating  native-only  fishing  rights/'  said  Neville,  in  a press  release. 

Drew  Mindell,  a parliamentary  assistant  with  Neville,  suggested  that  the 
apparent  policy  reversal  came  about  after  outcry  from  Aboriginal  groups 
over  the  comments,  although  negotations  with  Tsawwassen  First  Nation  have 
been  ongoing  for  some  time. 

Mindell  also  said  that  the  discovery  of  the  agreement  was  made  affter 
reading  a recent  issue  of  a British  Columbia  newspaper.  He  did  not  receive 
the  information  through  the  government. 

First  Perspective  was  not  able  to  reach  comment  or  clarification  from 
Indian  Affairs  Canada  in  time  for  posting. 

Copyright  c.  2006  First  Perspective/Manitoba  Drum. 
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"Sit-in"  staged  in  protest  over  Chief's  actions 
by  Doseph  Quesnel 
September  6,  2006 

Members  of  a Manitoba  First  Nation  community  have  taken  over  a property 
in  protest  over  plans  by  their  chief  and  council  to  develop  the  land 
commercially  over  their  objections. 

The  members  from  Swan  Lake  First  Nation  said  they  disagree  with  the 
plans  of  Chief  Robert  Daniels  to  develop  the  property  at  Swan  Lake  Indian 
Reserve  8A  (known  as  the  Headingly  property)  into  a business  called 
Painted  Sky  Bar.  The  business  will  function  as  a gas  bar  and  smoke  shop. 

Band  members  are  opposed  to  the  deal  mainly  on  the  grounds  that  the 
property,  once  it  gained  treaty  status,  should  be  used  for  commercial  band 
business.  They  are  concerned  that  the  decision  to  start  a private 
commercial  business  violates  that  agreeement. 

Currently,  members  opposed  to  the  agreement  have  organized  a referendum 
vote  over  the  development  and  have  held  votes  among  band  members  in 
surrounding  communities,  including  Brandon  and  Winnipeg.  As  of  posting, 
the  results  had  not  been  tabulated. 

At  a Duly  25  community  meeting.  Chief  Daniels  announced  that  he  had  put 
in  a business  proposal  for  the  site  and  that  development  was  in  the  early 
stages.  Members  opposed  to  the  project  said,  in  a press  release,  that 
Chief  Daniels  did  not  inform  the  community  that  he  had  been  working  on  the 
business  since  2003  and  that  chief  and  council  had  passed  a resolution 
approving  the  project  in  August  of  2003.  The  releases  went  on  to  state 
that  members  have  openly  voiced  their  opposition  to  the  plan  and  feel  that 
a "band-owned  business"  should  benefit  all  band  members  and  not  be  to  the 
benefit  of  "one  individual." 

The  decision  to  hold  the  vote  comes  after  a possible  investor  in  the 
Painted  Sky  project  indicated  at  a privately  held  meeting  on  August  29 
that  he  was  unaware  of  community  opposition  to  the  project  and  he 
mentioned  his  desire  to  have  community  members  consulted  before 
development  proceeds  on  the  land. 

"There  would  be  no  further  development  until  the  members  have  voted  on 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  continue  with  Chief  Daniels'  proposal  for  a 
gas  bar,"  said  Silvano  Paletto,  the  investor  in  question. 

The  band  members  occupying  the  site  have  indicated  they  will  not  move 
until  Chief  Daniels  provides  the  community  with  a signed  agreement  stating 
that  will  not  proceed  with  his  plans  until  he  has  consulted  with  band 
members  through  a referendum. 

Copyright  c.  2006  First  Perspective/Manitoba  Drum. 
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Dear  Colleague, 

Once  again,  the  authentic  journalists  of  Por  Esto!,  daily  newspaper 
of  the  YucatA~  !n  peninsula,  have  been  attacked,  and  this  time  even  more 
violently.  Early  Friday  morning,  two  fragmentation  grenades  were 
thrown  into  the  newspaper's  MA~CRrida  offices,  one  of  them  exploding  and 
injuring  several  staff  members  and  security  guards.  Now,  another  poor 
Mexican  state  - this  time,  Yucatan  - is  on  the  verge  of  social  conflict. 

A1  Giordano  reports: 

"It  was  the  third  violent  attack  against  Por  Esto!  reporters  in  eight 
days,  the  second  in  the  city  of  MA~CRrida,  and  the  latest  in  a long 
string  of  attempts  to  silence  the  press  on  Mexico's  YucatA~  !n 
Peninsula.  Flowever,  this  time,  the  guilty  parties  overplayed  their 
hand.  In  lieu  of  pursuing  the  perpetrators,  who  escaped  in  a black 
van,  the  state  attorney  general  (handpicked  by  the  governor)  went  and 
rounded  up  an  anthropology  professor  and  collaborator  with  the 
newspaper,  Ricardo  DelfA — n Quezada  DomA~-nguez  of  the  Autonomous 
University  of  YucatA~  !n,  and  in  a mockery  of  justice  detained  him  for 
the  crime.  ' He ' s my  brother!'  don  Mario  told  Narco  News  as  the 
professor  was  being  interrogated  in  jail.  'This  is  the  man  who  has 
denounced  all  the  environmental  crimes  by  the  government  and  its  oil 
company! ' 

"The  reaction  by  Civil  Society  was  swift  and  on  a scale  not  seen 
since  the  1990s  when  Banamex-Citibank  director  Roberto  FlernA~  !ndez 
RamA~-rez  - exposed  for  cocaine  trafficking  on  his  lands  by  Por  Esto!  - 
unsuccessfully  sued  the  newspaper  17  times  in  Mexico  and  once  in  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  In  some  ways  it  has  been  larger,  particularly 
in  the  media,  where  large  dailies  from  Mexico  City  to  New  York,  and 
international  press  freedom  organizations,  that  remained  silent  in 
the  face  of  the  powerful  narco-banker  attacks  on  the  paper,  quickly 
reported  the  story  this  time  (perhaps  an  encouraging  sign  of  a new 
era  of  journalistic  solidarity  in  Mexico  and  AmA~CRrica  during  an  hour 
of  moral  crisis).  But  it  was  on  the  ground  in  YucatA~  !n  and  in  the 
streets  of  MA~CRrida  where  public  outrage  over  the  attack  has  boiled 
over  into  direct  action." 

Read  the  full  story  in  The  Narco  News  Bulletin: 
http : //www. narconews . com 

From  somewhere  in  a country  called  AmA~CRrica, 

Dan  Feder 
Managing  Editor 
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Blockades 

"Those  that  underestimate  the  popular  opposition  don't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about" 

By  Luis  Herna'ndez  Navarro 
La  Dornada 
September  7,  2006 

This  report  appears  on  the  internet  at 

http : //www. narconews . com/Issue42/ article2042 . html 

A profound  political  crisis  is  shaking  up  the  country.  The  rules  that 
regulate  the  balance  of  power  between  elites  have  been  violated.  From 
above,  there  is  no  agreement  or  any  possibility  for  one  in  the  short  term. 
The  occupation  of  the  lectern  of  the  Palace  of  San  La'zaro  (the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  lower  house  of  the  Mexican  Congress)  by  legislators  from  the 
Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution  (PRD  in  its  Spanish  initials)  and  the 
Labor  Party  (PT)  in  order  to  prevent  President  Fox  from  giving  his  speech 
this  September  1 is  one  example. 

A severe  crisis  in  the  model  of  control  pierces  the  relationships  of 
domination  in  large  regions  of  the  Mexican  national  territory.  People 
accustomed  to  obeying  have  refused  to  do  so.  People  that  think  they  are 
destined  to  rule  have  been  unable  to  impose  their  command.  Those  from 
below  have  become  disobedient.  When  those  on  the  top  want  to  impose  their 


opinion  from  above,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  they  are  ignored  from  below. 
This  can  be  seen  with  Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  the  miners  of  La'zaro  Ca'rdenas,  and 
the  peasants  of  Atenco. 

The  political  crisis  and  the  crisis  in  the  model  of  control  have  joined 
hands.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fight  on  the  top,  millions  of  people  from 
below  have  shown  their  insubordination.  They  are  not  ready  to  accept  any 
more  impositions.  So  they  slip  through  the  gaps  that  are  left  open  by  the 
dispute  up  above. 

The  country  does  not  fit  into  the  political  regime.  All  the  organizations 
that  regulate  the  struggle  for  power,  its  exercise,  and  its  values  have 
been  kidnapped  by  the  powers  that  be.  They  have  taken  these  organizations 
hostage.  People  that  demand  that  the  PRD  choose  between  the  rule  of  law 
and  social  mobilization  are  behaving  like  a thief  who,  upon  being 
discovered,  yells,  "stop,  thief!"  They  have  been  the  first  to  impose 
extrajudicial  force  upon  these  institutions.  What  else  could  this  be  if 
not  the  famous  Chapultepec  Pact  of  Carlos  Slim? 

Upon  becoming  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  2000,  Vicente  Fox  had 
the  opportunity  to  undertake  a profound  reform  of  the  state  that  would 
transform  the  old  regime  that  society  had  clearly  grown  tired  of  by  that 
time.  He  decided  not  to  do  so,  instead  taking  advantage  of  the  tools  that 
allowed  him  discretionary  use  of  presidential  power. 

These  were  the  tools  that  were  used  to  intervene  in  the  electoral  process 
in  favor  of  Felipe  Caldero'n  Hinojosa,  the  candidate  of  the  National  Action 
Party  (PAN) . These  tools  were  the  instruments  that  the  businessmen 
organized  in  the  Corporate  Coordinating  Council  (CCE),  that  the  oligarchy 
of  the  electronic  media,  corrupt  union  leaders  like  Elba  Esther  Gordillo, 
sectors  of  the  Catholic  Church  hierarchy,  and  front  groups  of  the  Mexican 
far  right  used  to  participate  illegally  and  illegitimately  in  the  Duly  2 
election  on  behalf  of  Caldero'n. 

People  that  try  to  make  a scandal  of  the  planto'n  [encampment  of  Lopez 
Obrador  supporters]  on  Reforma  Avenue  and  of  the  occupation  of  the  lectern 
at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  the  same  people  blocking  the  political 
representation  of  more  than  15  million  Mexicans  who  voted  in  the  ballot 
boxes  and  of  many  millions  more  who  did  not  vote  because  they  have  seen 
that  any  participation  that  is  not  subordinated  to  institutional  politics 
has  always  been  blocked  off.  It  is  they  who  obstruct  the  access  of 
millions  of  Mexicans  to  the  world  of  political  affairs.  It  is  they  who 
have  kidnapped  the  federal  government,  using  its  programs  for  partisan 
purposes.  It  is  they  who  have  prevented  voices  against  the  imposition  [of 
Caldero'n  as  president]  from  being  heard  in  the  electronic  media. 

In  order  to  recover  the  institutions  of  political  representation,  there 
is  no  viable  option  besides  confronting  and  corralling  these  powers  with 
social  mobilization.  There  is  no  other  course  of  action  than  to  drain  the 
powerful  of  their  authority  by  putting  up  blockades  against  its  exercise. 
There  is  no  other  way  forward  than  to  prove,  step  by  step,  the 
illegitimacy  of  those  that  have  assumed  for  themselves  the  power  of 
governing. 

In  this  way,  the  actions  such  as  the  blockades  of  the  streets  or  of  the 
legislative  stage  that  have  been  carried  out  by  mobilized  citizens  are  a 
response  to  the  blockades  of  information  and  of  political  representation 
carried  out  from  above.  They  are  a response  to  a previous  obstruction. 

Blockades  have  been  an  effective  weapon  of  struggle  in  a wide  range  of 
Latin  American  countries.  Confronted  by  the  limitations  of  traditional 
forms  of  protest,  such  as  the  general  strike,  in  countries  where  the 
informal  economy  has  grown  so  large  that  formal  employment  is  the 
exception,  blockades  permit  the  multitude  to  create  political  pressure. 
Their  implementation  impedes  the  movement  of  products  and  of  the  labor 
force.  This  causes  loses  for  the  business  world.  The  Argentine  piqueteros 
have  successfully  put  blockades  into  practice.  The  Bolivian  gas  and  water 
revolutions  made  them  a central  part  of  the  strategy  against  the 
privatization  of  natural  resources.  Why  should  Mexico  be  an  exception? 

The  political  crisis  shaking  this  country  will  have  an  unfavorable 
resolution  for  the  people  if  they  withdraw  to  their  homes  or  to  the 
institutions.  Now  more  than  ever  it  is  necessary  to  take  to  the  streets  in 
order  to  confront  and  corral  the  powers  that  be.  Those  that  underestimate 


the  popular  opposition  don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  if  they 
don't  know,  let  them  take  a walk  through  Oaxaca  so  they  can  have  an  idea 
of  what  awaits  us. 
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Blackfeet  ruling  clears  way  for  lawsuits  over  tribal  housing 
by:  The  Associated  Press 
September  4,  2006 

By  Jennifer  Byrd  - Associated  Press 

BROWNING,  Mont.  (AP)  - Candice  LaMott  calls  her  house  "poison." 

There's  black  mold  under  the  sink,  holes  in  the  walls  and  a foundation 
made  of  chemically  treated  wood,  conditions  she  believes  are  responsible 
for  illness  in  her  family  and  even  her  mother's  death. 

"When  she  got  this  house,  she  just  thought  it  was  a mansion,"  LaMott 
said  of  her  mother,  from  whom  LaMott  inherited  the  house.  "She  didn't  care 
that  the  wood  was  going  to  kill  her." 

LaMott  is  one  of  a number  of  low-income  Blackfeet  tribal  members  who 
sued  the  tribe's  housing  authority  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  in  2002  to  have  their  houses,  which  were  built  in  the 
late  1970s,  replaced. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Sam  Haddon  dismissed  both  lawsuits  in  2004.  But  a 
recent  ruling  by  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  of  Appeals  is  giving  the  homeowners 
some  hope.  That  panel  reinstated  the  lawsuit  against  the  tribal  housing 
authority. 

The  ruling  is  drawing  attention  throughout  Indian  country  because  of  its 
reasoning.  The  9th  Circuit  said  the  Blackfeet  tribe  waived  any  claim  to 
sovereign  immunity  in  the  ordinance  that  created  the  tribal  housing 
authority.  Lawyers  say  identical  language  is  present  in  the  founding 
documents  of  most  tribal  housing  authorities  around  the  nation. 

"I  think  with  this  lawsuit,  a lot  of  doors  will  open  to  Native  Americans, 
" LaMott  said.  "No  longer  should  we  stay  in  this  type  of  home.  We  do  live 
in  America,  but  it's  just  a whole  different  world  right  here." 

About  150  houses  on  the  reservation  were  built  in  the  1970s  with  wooden 
foundations  that  were  treated  with  arsenic  and  other  toxic  chemicals  as 
preservatives.  The  plaintiffs  allege  that  the  use  of  the  wood  foundations 
caused  their  homes  to  deteriorate,  and  that  the  conditions  of  the  homes 
have  caused  severe  health  problems,  including  asthma,  kidney  failure  and 
respiratory  problems.  LaMott 's  mother,  Dorothy,  died  of  kidney  failure 
about  five  years  ago. 

The  families  purchased  or  leased  the  homes  through  the  HUD  Mutual  Help 
Homeown-ership  Opportunity  Program,  which  was  designed  to  address  housing 
needs  of  low-income  American  Indian  families. 

To  be  eligible  for  federal  grants,  the  tribe  had  to  form  a housing 
authority  charged  with  alleviating  the  shortage  of  "decent,  safe  and 
sanitary"  housing. 

The  plaintiffs  claimed  that  HUD  required  the  use  of  wood  foundations 
over  the  objection  of  tribal  members  and  that  both  HUD  and  the  housing 
authority  failed  to  live  up  to  the  program's  obligations.  Haddon  dismissed 
the  lawsuit  against  HUD,  ruling  he  lacked  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  matter. 


He  dismissed  the  case  against  the  tribal  authority,  ruling  that  it  had 
sovereign  immunity. 

A three-member  panel  of  the  appeals  court,  however,  disagreed,  saying 
the  Blackfeet  tribe  waived  its  immunity  in  this  case  when  it  signed  an 
ordinance  creating  the  housing  authority  in  the  '70s. 

While  LaMott  and  her  neighbors  are  pleased  with  the  court's  decision,  it 
is  causing  a buzz  among  American  Indian  legal  experts  who  say  it  conflicts 
with  decisions  by  other  courts  and  could  have  unintentional  consequences 
for  all  tribes. 

"It's  a case  that  is  decided  in  the  right  way,  but  for  the  wrong  reasons 
" said  University  of  Montana  law  professor  Raymond  Cross. 

"There  certainly  is  a sense  on  the  court  that  they  need  to  provide  some 
remedy  for  these  Indian  homeowners,  and  that's  certainly  understandable. 
Yet  the  legal  means  by  which  they  do  it,  I think,  are  going  to  create  more 
problems  than  solutions  in  the  long  run." 

Cross  said  the  ruling  opens  federal  courts  up  to  hearing  cases  that 
typically  would  be  heard  by  tribal  or  state  courts.  And,  he  said,  it  opens 
tribal  housing  authorities  to  lawsuits  from  both  tribal  and  non-tribal 
members . 

"I  think  the  lower  federal  district  courts  are  not  going  to  thank  the 
9th  Circuit  for  doing  that,"  Cross  said. 

Steve  Doherty,  the  housing  authority's  attorney,  is  asking  the  full 
appeals  court  to  rehear  the  matter.  If  the  court  refuses,  an  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  likely.  Cross  said. 

The  appeals  court  pointed  to  a clause  in  the  ordinance,  saying  it  was  "a 
clear  and  unambiguous  waiver  of  tribal  immunity."  Many  Indian  law 
attorneys  who  represent  tribal  housing  authorities  are  concerned  by  that 
finding,  said  Richard  Guest,  a staff  attorney  with  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund  in  Washington. 

"I  would  say  the  vast  majority  of  housing  authorities  have  that  law  on 
their  books,"  Guest  said.  "It's  that  ordinance  and  that  language  that  is 
the  concern  because  that  was  boilerplate,  it  was  standard.  HUD  required 
tribes  to  adopt  that  specific  language  or  they  wouldn't  get  federal 
funding. " 

lason  Adams,  executive  director  of  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Housing 
Authority  on  the  Flathead  Indian  reservation,  said  he  was  disappointed  the 
court  essentially  let  HUD  "off  the  hook"  for  any  responsibility  for  the 
poor  condition  of  the  homes. 

"HUD  had  an  obligation  to  assure  that  those  families  were  getting  decent 
safe  and  sanitary  homes,"  Adams  said.  "Them  being  released  of  any 
liability,  I think,  is  a travesty;  that's  just  terrible." 

Susan  Hammer,  executive  director  of  Ute  Indian  Tribal  Housing  Authority 
in  Utah  and  a board  member  of  the  National  American  Indian  Housing  Council 
also  said  HUD  should  be  held  responsible  in  the  case. 

"HUD  has  a huge  responsibility  here  and  should  have  stood  up  with  and 
for  the  tribe,"  Hammer  said  in  a written  statement.  "During  the  times  that 
these  homes  were  built,  every  single  decision  had  to  be  submitted  and 
approved  by  HUD.  The  locations,  the  clients,  the  house  plans,  the 
environmental  issues,  all  of  that  was  controlled  by  HUD." 

lane  Goin,  a HUD  spokesman  in  Denver,  declined  comment  because  the  case 
is  pending.  Attempts  to  reach  Ray  Wilson,  executive  director  of  Blackfeet 
Housing,  for  comment  were  unsuccessful. 

While  the  appeals  court  ruling  was  a small  victory,  LaMott  and  her 
neighbors  know  it  is  far  from  the  end  of  the  battle.  Even  if  they  get  a 
jury  or  judge  to  agree  the  tribal  authority  needs  to  repair  or  replace 
their  homes,  there's  the  bigger  question  of  who  would  pay  for  it  - since 
most  of  the  housing  authority's  funding  comes  from  HUD. 

"It  would  be  robbing  Peter  to  help  Paul  because  that  money  is  marked  for 
other  housing  needs,"  said  Mary  Ann  Sutton,  a Missoula  attorney 
representing  the  plaintiffs. 

The  real  problem.  Guest  said,  is  that  Congress  simply  is  not  putting 
enough  money  toward  Indian  housing  needs. 

"In  this  day  of  huge  deficits,  one  of  many  programs  being  cut  is  money 
to  Indian  housing,"  Guest  said.  "Money  isn't  being  provided  to  remedy  this 
kind  of  problem. " 


But  the  appeals  count  ruling  may  be  a small  step  toward  rectifying  the 
problems,  Sutton  said. 

"It  gives  the  tribal  members  a measure  of  accountability  which,  in  our 
position,  should  have  always  been  that  way,"  she  said. 

As  winter  approaches,  LaMott  wishes  the  lawsuit  would  move  along  quicker 
so  she  could  get  a new  home  that  doesn't  have  cracks  in  the  walls  and 
holes  around  the  doors  that  let  cold  air  in. 

She  understands  the  legal  process  takes  time,  but  frustration  is  setting 
in  for  her  and  her  neighbors.  They  see  new  housing  projects  go  up  around 
the  reservation  for  other  residents  and  wonder  why  that  money  can't  go  to 
fixing  or  replacing  their  homes. 

But,  LaMott  said,  she  has  no  choice  but  to  stay  in  the  house  she 
considers  dangerous  because  she  has  no  other  options. 

"This  is  the  way  we  live,"  LaMott  said.  "People  need  to  know  about  this. 
We're  just  like  foreigners  in  the  United  States.  There's  no  way  this  type 
of  housing  would  be  allowed  on  the  outside  [of  the  reservation] . " 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Quechan  woman  a judicial  voice  for  tribe 
BY  DARIN  FENGER,  SUN  STAFF  WRITER 
September  9,  2006 

As  a teen  blessed  with  a quick  mind  and  sharp  tongue  Claudette  White 
loved  to  attend  tribal  council  meetings,  even  if  elders  too  often  told  her 
to  "sit  down"  and  called  her  "just  a kid." 

White's  faithful  service  to  her  people  began  back  then,  and  it's 
certainly  good  for  her  and  the  Quechan  Tribe  that  she  held  onto  that 
passion  to  help.  That's  because  White  serves  as  a major  leader  these  days, 
and  people  are  now  told  to  "please  rise"  when  she  comes  into  the  room  and 
the  proper  thing  to  call  her  is  no  longer  kid,  but  "your  honor." 

The  35-year-old  Quechan  woman  says  she  always  knew  that  she'd  one  day 
end  up  helping  to  make  life  better  for  the  tribe  in  some  way.  She  just 
never  imagined  that  it  would  be  as  a chief  judge,  the  Quechan  Tribe's  most 
powerful  judicial  official. 

"This  is  an  awesome  responsibility  and  at  the  same  time,  it's  an  awesome 
experience  ...  When  you  look  at  the  issues  you're  dealing  with  and  the 
weight  of  your  decisions  on  people's  everyday  lives,  it's  pretty 
overwhelming.  You're  changing  lives." 

As  chief  judge.  White  oversees  everything  from  the  tribe's  Trial  Court 
to  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  The  tribe's  entire  judicial  system  somewhat 
reflects  the  federal  government's,  as  the  tribe  governs  itself  as  a 
sovereign  nation,  and  works  and  communicates  with  the  U.S.  as  an  equal, 
government  to  government. 

The  professional  pressures  are  great,  but  as  White  explains,  the 
challenges  don't  stop  at  the  last  bang  of  the  gavel.  The  sometimes- 
turbulent  politics  of  the  tribe  can  be  worrisome,  too,  she  said. 

"In  our  tribal  politics,  there  is  a lot  of  animosity  toward  particular 
people  and  a lot  of  attempts  at  recalls,  plus  there  are  smut  letters  in 
our  community.  That  might  be  the  opinion  of  a faction  of  people,  but  in 
the  big  picture  you  get  good  support." 

Then  she  smiles  with  satisfaction  and  just  a bit  of  that  trademark 
determination . 

"When  I was  sworn  in,  I knew  I was  going  to  put  my  money  where  my  mouth 
is.  If  I really  care  about  the  people  the  way  I say  I do,  then  I'm  going 
to  subject  myself  to  that,  go  through  this  and  suffer  that,"  White  said. 


"I  knew  then  that  this  is  what  I had  to  mentally  and  physically  prepare 
myself  for. " 

But  for  as  much  as  White  might  say  her  calling  came  as  a surprise, 
hearing  her  life  story  almost  makes  a person  think  she  was  raised  for  the 
job.  It  turns  out  that  service  has  always  been  a tradition  within  her 
family. 

White  always  joined  her  mom,  Delores  Brown,  on  making  home  health  care 
visits,  which  let  White  get  to  know  many  of  the  tribe's  elders.  White  said 
her  commitment  to  social  issues  was  also  shaped  by  her  father,  Durman 
White,  who  died  of  a drug-induced  heart  attack  caused  by  heroin  and 
cocaine. 

Several  uncles  who  served  on  the  tribal  council  also  helped  pave  her 
path  toward  tribal  service.  One  uncle,  Fritz  Brown,  even  served  as  tribal 
president . 

But  it  was  attending  those  tribal  meetings  way  back  when  that  really  got 
her  blood  going. 

"I  started  looking  deep  into  the  issues  and  I took  a stand  on  what  I 
thought  should  happen  and  I would  be  vocal  at  meetings,"  White  said.  "I 
would  tell  people  'I'm  a member  just  like  you  and  I'm  entitled  to  have  my 
say. ' " 

It  turned  out  that  telling  her  to  stop  only  drove  White  to  push  even 
harder. 

"I  don't  listen  very  well." 

That  fact  opens  up  a huge  aspect  of  White's  personality,  too.  On  top  of 
all  the  seriousness,  all  the  brains  and  the  heart  involved.  White  also 
possesses  a warm  personality  and  mischievous  sense  of  humor,  both  traits 
that  express  themselves  freely  and  openly,  and  certainly  often,  when 
talking  to  White. 

"I  have  a T-shirt  that  says  'Well-behaved  women  rarely  make  history. ' I 
thought  that  was  really  cute!  I've  been  accused  of  being  a radical,  an 
activist  and  stuff." 

In  fact,  one  of  her  proudest  moments  in  life  came  when  she  was  kicked 
out  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  she  was  attending  a hearing  and  felt  that 
the  American  Indian  opinion  was  being  squelched.  So  she  stood  up  and  just 
started  talking. 

"I  felt  good  about  what  I had  done.  I gave  a voice  to  people  when  they 
weren't  provided  one." 

White  graduated  from  San  Pasqual  High  School  in  1989  and  earned  a degree 
in  criminal  science  from  Northern  Arizona  University. 

At  age  27,  she  began  getting  involved  with  the  tribal  council  again,  but 
this  time  as  a member.  White  served  for  two  terms  on  the  council. 

"I  was  supposedly  the  youngest  member  ever  elected." 

That  experience  proved  to  be  great  training  for  her  eventual  role  as 
judge. 

"I  think  the  reception  was  good.  Our  tribe  is  matriarchal,  too,"  White 
said,  stressing  her  thanks  to  her  own  matriarchs  for  creating  a good 
familial  reputation  from  which  she  benefits. 

"There  were  times,  though  when  people  would  treat  me  like  I'm  young.  I 
had  people  who  worked  for  the  tribe  call  me  mija  and  sweetie,  which  are 
kind  of  demeaning  and  minimize  your  role." 

White  went  on  to  work  as  a compliance  officer  for  the  tribal  gaming 
office,  then  went  to  work  for  Paradise  Casinos.  She  left  there  as  the 
acting  general  manager. 

She  attended  law  school  at  Arizona  State  University  and  graduated  in 
2005. 

In  her  limited  spare  time.  White  enjoys  spending  it  with  her  son  and 
other  loved  ones  and  making  beaded  jewelry,  a traditional  art  that  she 
learned  from  women  in  her  family.  On  a more  amusing  note.  White  also  likes 

reading  true  crime  books.  Her  last  one,  a Mother's  Day  gift  from  a sister, 

was  "Psycho  Killers  A to  Z." 

The  tribal  council  appointed  her  to  a three-year  term  as  chief  judge  in 

March.  White  says  a major  goal  has  been  to  increase  court  access  to  social 

programs  for  addiction  and  prevention.  She  also  envisions  creating  a 
wellness  court  that  would  focus  on  treatment  versus  punishment,  including 
the  power  to  sentence  an  entire  family  to  the  program's  services. 


White  boasts  many  achievements  for  anyone,  but  especially  for  someone 
her  age. 

"I'm  hitting  my  golden  years,  according  to  the  statistics!  For  our 
people,  I'm  considered  middle-aged  because  the  life  expectancy  for  Native 
Americans  is  generally  55. 

"So  how  does  it  feel  to  know  the  majority  of  your  life  has  already  been 
lived?  It's  pretty  scary.  I'm  doing  things,  thinking  in  the  long  term 
because  I have  a lot  of  goals  for  myself,  and  I'm  wondering:  'When  is  all 
of  that  going  to  occur?'  " 

White  said  she  may  serve  another  term  as  chief  judge,  if  invited  to  do 
so.  She's  also  interested  in  completing  her  master's  degree  in  business, 
which  she  said  will  help  her  regardless  of  her  future  path. 

"My  ultimate  goal,  though,  is  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate,"  she  said, 
smiling  some  more.  "I've  actually  already  had  people  offer  to  run  my 
campaign  for  me,  based  on  activism  I've  done  for  other  causes." 

The  prospects  for  her  reaching  that  goal  seem  pretty  good,  too,  based  on 
the  fact  that  her  track  record  points  to  White  getting  her  goals. 

"I've  pretty  much  set  my  goals  and  done  what  I've  wanted  to  do,  so  far  - 
other  than  to  lose  weight!  There's  just  always  something  out  there  bigger 
than  me  that  needs  me  - and  I just  want  to  help." 

Darin  Fenger  can  be  reached  at  dfenger@yumasun.com  or  539-6860. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yuma  Sun,  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 
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Artists  sue  over  vendor  program 
By  THE  NEW  MEXICAN 
September  6,  2006 

Three  American  Indian  artists  are  suing  the  state  and  three  Museum  of 
New  Mexico  officers  for  booting  them  off  the  Portal  Vendors  Association 
earlier  this  year. The  association's  former  chairman,  Glenn  Paquin,  a 
Laguna  Pueblo  jeweler;  his  son,  Allen  Bruce  Paquin,  a jeweler  who  lives  at 
lemez  Pueblo;  and  Merton  Sisneros,  a Santa  Clara  Pueblo  potter  who  was 
vice  chairman  of  the  association  seek  unspecified  damages  in  the  complaint 
filed  last  week  in  state  District  Court. 

Named  as  plaintiffs  are  state  Cultural  Affairs  Secretary  Stuart  Ashman; 
Frances  Levine,  Palace  of  the  Governors  History  Museum  director;  and 
Carlotta  Boettcher,  Native  American  Artisans  Program  coordinator. 

The  complaint  says  although  Indians  are  responsible  for  regulation  of 
the  portal,  Levine  suspended  Glenn  Paquin  for  30  days  in  2004,  causing  him 
to  lose  $6,000  in  sales,  on  charges  that  were  "unjustified,  false  and 
inaccurate."  It  says  Ashman  expelled  the  three  men  from  the  association 
Ian.  12. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Clint  Dohn  family  plans  to  sue  city 
By  Nathan  Gonzalez  The  Daily  Times 
September  9,  2006 

FARMINGTON  - An  attorney  for  a Kirtland  man  killed  on  Dune  10  by  a 
Farmington  police  officer  has  taken  steps  to  file  a wrongful  death  lawsuit 

Clint  Dohn,  21,  died  after  being  shot  four  times  in  the  parking  lot  of 
the  East  Main  Street  Wal-Mart  after  he  reportedly  charged  officer  Shawn 
Scott  with  the  officer's  baton,  according  to  a San  Duan  County  Sheriff's 
Office  report. 

But,  Robert  Duthie,  an  attorney  representing  Dohn's  family,  said  an 
independent  investigation  of  the  incident  contradicts  the  report  released 
by  the  sheriff's  office. 

"Our  private  investigator  interviewed  other  witnesses,  as  well  as 
carefully  looked  at  the  Wal-Mart  video  and  our  investigation  reveals  a 
much  different  story,"  Duthie  said. 

The  private  investigation  determined  that  Dohn  did  not  have  possession 
of  the  baton  nor  did  he  attack  Scott  with  deadly  force  at  the  time  of  the 
shooting,  Duthie  said. 

Duthie  gave  notice  of  the  family's  intent  to  sue  on  Sept.  2,  the  day 
before  hundreds  of  Native  Americans  held  a memorial  walk  to  commemorate 
victims  of  race-motivated  violence. 

City  Manager  Bob  Hudson  and  City  Attorney  Day  Burnham  confirmed  they  had 
received  the  notice,  referred  to  as  a tort  claim. 

"We  were  expecting  it,"  Burnham  said  Thursday. 

Burnham  declined  to  comment  on  specifics  surrounding  the  Dohn  shooting 
but  said  the  city  stands  by  the  sheriff's  office  investigation  into  the 
incident.  Based  on  that  investigation,  the  District  Attorney's  Office 
cleared  Scott  of  any  wrongdoing. 

"The  city's  stand  is  that  the  sheriff's  office  found  no  criminal 
violations  against  officer  Scott,"  Burnham  said,  adding  that  the  officer 
also  did  not  violate  any  internal  policies. 

"We  are  standing  on  that  point,"  Burnham  said. 

The  tort  claim  names  the  sheriff's  office.  County  Clerk  Fran  Hanhardt, 
Farmington  Mayor  Bill  Standley,  City  Clerk  Gina  Morris,  the  Farmington 
Police  Department  and  Scott,  individually. 

Duthie  filed  the  document  on  behalf  of  Dohn's  estate,  his  mother  Della 
Dohn,  his  girlfriend  and  their  two  young  daughters,  whose  names  are  being 
withheld . 

According  to  the  tort  claim,  city  and  county  officials  "were  negligent 
in  their  investigation  and  evaluation  by  determining  that  said  wrongful 
killing  was  justified." 

Scott  responded  to  a 911  call  Dune  10,  stating  that  Dohn  was  beating  his 
girlfriend  in  the  parking  lot  of  the  East  Main  Street  Wal-Mart.  According 
to  deputies,  one  of  their  daughters  was  present  during  the  beating. 

The  tort  claim  alleges  that  Scott  "assaulted  Clint  Dohn  and  wrongfully 
killed"  him.  It  continues  to  state  that  Scott  committed  assault,  battery, 
false  imprisonment,  false  arrest  and  misuse  of  process. 

"Officer  Scott  may  have  been  acting  with  intentional  malice  when  he 
caused  the  personal  injury  and  wrongfully  killed  Clint  Dohn,"  the  tort 
claim  states. 

Dohn's  family  also  accuses  the  Farmington  Police  Department  and 
sheriff's  office  of  an  "intentional  cover-up  of  the  actions/facts" 
surrounding  the  shooting. 

Duthie  said  he  was  unaware  whether  the  pending  lawsuit  would  be  filed  in 
state  or  federal  District  Court. 

"I  think  it's  pretty  likely  a lawsuit  will  be  filed,"  he  said.  "We  are 
still  evaluating  and  doing  a private  investigation  of  everything  that  has 
been  done  in  the  shooting." 

Under  state  law,  a tort  claim  must  be  filed  no  later  than  90  days 
following  an  incident.  The  deadline  following  the  shooting  is  Sunday,  Sept 
10. 

Burnham  said  the  city  will  review  the  claim  and  determine  whether  any 
wrongdoing  was  committed  on  behalf  of  the  city.  If  wrongdoing  is  found, 
the  city  could  settle,  he  said. 

If  a settlement  is  not  proposed  or  is  rejected,  Burnham  said  a lawsuit 


would  likely  follow. 

The  John  family  intends  to  seek  an  undisclosed  amount  for  punitive  and 
exemplary  damages. 

Nathan  Gonzalez:  ngonzalez@daily-times.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily-Times. 
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Clement  Brown  at  San  Quention  - the  USOS 

by  Francisco  Da  Costa 

Sunday  Sep  10th,  2006  11:50  AM 

There  are  some  great  changes  going  on  behind  the  wall.  One  of  them  is  the 
model  set  up  by  Clement  Brown  a man  well  respected  at  San  Quention.  Uso 
means  brother  and  learning  to  address  one  another  "Uso"  and  respecting  one 
another  has  brought  about  many  changes  that  the  Prison  System  could  not 
attain  all  these  years.  Clement  Brown  has  done  it  - bringing  changes  - one 
person  at  a time  behind  the  wall  at  San  Quentin. 

It  is  a shame  that  1%  of  our  general  population  in  the  Nation  is 
incarcerated.  This  fact  alone  speaks  about  the  sad  state  of  affairs 
prevailing  in  our  Nation.  We  have  our  priorities  all  screwed  up. 

When  we  learn  to  define  "Justice"  and  when  we  learn  to  be  play  fair  - 
then  perhaps  we  can  say  we  are  a Nation  that  is  Free. 

Incarcerating  people  and  mostly  people  of  color  is  a trillion  dollar 
business  in  this  Nation. 

Go  visit  any  SPCA  where  animals  are  cared  for. 

Now,  go  visit  the  prison  system  where  humans  are  incarcerated  - many  of 
them  innocent.  Others  there  because  they  cannot  hire  a lying  lawyer  or  do 
not  have  the  money  to  defend  themselves.  Many  set  up  and  others  trapped  in 
this  so  called  " free  " country. 

They  did  it  to  the  Native  Americans.  Imagine  folks  that  once  owned  the 
land  living  on  Reservations.  We  have  blood  on  our  hands  as  long  as  one 
Native  American  is  harmed  and  injustice  meted  out  to  them  - today  but  more 
yesterday. 

It  is  fine  for  some  to  steal  the  land,  destroy  the  culture  - all  that 
they  may  do  as  they  please. 

It  is  fine  to  kill  the  Buffalo  and  polute  the  land.  It  is  fine  they 
think  to  destroy  in  the  name  of  Greed  and  pay  NOT  the  consequences. 

We  have  the  living  dead  - because  many  that  steal  and  destroy  are 
spiritually  bankrupt,  the  Flopis  and  others  have  spoken  about  the  race  that 
would  bring  harm  more  to  themselves  then  those  they  harmed.  Today,  we  see 
it  in  the  White  House. 

There  are  millions  lingering  in  prisons  - not  all  of  them  have  committed 
major  crimes. 

It  is  now  becomming  fashionable  to  send  folks  to  prison  and  think  that 
they  will  become  better  human  beings.  The  truth  is  that  once  folks  go  to 
prision  they  come  out  worse. 

You  cannot  harm  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  the  body  - day  in  and  day  out 
and  think  all  will  be  well. 

You  cannot  hate  your  fellow  man  and  women  in  the  prisons  and  exploit  and 
think  all  will  be  well  - no  way? 

In  a climate  such  as  we  have  in  prison  there  is  one  MAN  making  a 
difference  and  his  name  is  Clement  Brown  known  to  those  at  San  Quentin  as 
Meke.  He  started  by  requesting  folks  to  call  one  another  brother.  Call  one 
another  USO. 

He  gathered  the  Polynesians  and  set  up  a model  system  where  each  one 
respects  every  one.  There  is  a discipline  in  the  model  that  the  crowded 
and  dysfunctional  prison  system  could  not  bring  about. 

Clement  Brown  has  done  what  the  prison  system  could  not  do  in  ages: 
http: //www. franc iscodacosta . com/articles/ bio ssoms057 . html 


For  those  of  you  that  would  like  to  see  some  more  photographs  from  San 
Quention.  Please  visit  Robert  Greenleaf's  site: 
http://www.robgreenleaf.com  and  scroll  to  San  Quentin. 

Rudy  Corpuz  has  been  leading  groups  of  youth  to  San  Quentin  so  that  the 
youth  can  see  for  themselves  and  make  choices.  The  prison  system  today  is 
caught  up  in  the  worst  politics. 

Correction  Officers  making  millions  have  a Treasure  Chest  to  propagate 
corrupt.  They  bought  Governor  Davis  and  now  want  to  corrupt  the  present 
candidates  running  for  Governor. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  spent  all  over  the  Nation  to  incarcerate.  The 
same  could  be  spent  on  Health  and  Safety.  On  Education  and  caring  for  our 
Senior  Citizens.  On  Technology  and  Energy  and  on  many  other  projects  to 
improve  Quality  of  Life  Issues. 

Francisco  Da  Costa 
Director 

Environmental  Justice  Advocacy 

"RE : Rustywire:  Shaa  AlChin  e'"  

Date:  Wed,  18  Apr  2006  08:10:07  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="RUSTYWIRE : SHAA  ALCHIN  E ' " 

http: //www. rustywire.com/grow/ chine.html 

Shaa  AlChin  e' 

by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Shaa  alchin  e-  means  my  children. 

It  was  a night  unlike  this  one  when  I sat  up  after  feeling  the  movement 
of  something  tiny  and  small  moving  against  the  wall  of  my  wife's  stomach 
it  seemed  like.  We  were  young,  and  had  no  money,  just  two  rez  kids 
starting  out  in  life,  but  the  fleet  soft  flicker  of  life  made  me  sit  up  in 
bed.  My  young  wife,  this  Indian  girl  who  took  my  hand  sat  against  the 
headboard  with  her  long  hair  streaming  down.  Her  eyes  twinkled  at  the  feel 
of  this  child,  my  child  moving  around  inside  her. 

I reached  out  and  touched  her,  she  is  a shy  person  and  felt  awkward  that 
I was  trying  to  feel  the  movement  and  we  laughed  a little  at  one  another. 
It  was  a cold  winter  night,  and  we  were  alone  together,  no  one  but  us.  I 
felt  like  I had  never  been  before,  to  know  that  this  small  tiny  person 
growing  was  reaching  out  and  letting  us  know  he  was  there  and  making  his 
presence  known.  I remember  it  well,  this  was  not  like  any  other  night, 
this  was  our  life  growing.  What  will  the  future  hold,  where  will  we  be, 
how  will  things  be  as  he  gets  older.  How  can  such  a thing  be,  a miracle, 
this  young  life  growing. 

I find  myself  this  evening  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  a baby's  cry,  a 
small  voice  sounding  out  that  a new  century,  a new  life  has  taken  root.  My 
children  have  grown,  the  eldest  has  a new  daughter  in  the  past  few  days 
and  my  only  daughter  is  just  now  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  own 
child  making  his  way  into  the  world.  Where  will  they  go  and  what  will  they 
be,  I am  not  sure,  but  looking  back  I stand  with  my  father,  and  his  father 
and  his  father  all  the  way  to  the  time  we  began  just  like  a small  voice,  a 
new  born  held  by  a woman,  our  mothers  who  took  great  pains  to  care  for  us 
from  then  to  now.  It  begins  again  and  though  I have  not  seen  him  yet,  I 
know  a little  about  him.  I live  a little  through  him,  though  he  has  no 
name  yet,  but  then  he  is  one  of  my  children,  a part  of  myself. 

My  daughter  spoke  with  me  a little  while  yesterday  and  said  she  needed 
some  leather,  some  buckskin  to  make  the  cradleboard  fit  him.  When  he  is 
placed  in  it,  he  will  be  surrounded  by  zig  zag  lightning  from  his  feet  to 
his  head,  which  will  be  protected  by  a rainbow  and  shaded  from  the  sun. 

The  long  boards  come  from  a tree,  not  too  far  from  where  we  have  always 
lived.  This  young  woman,  my  daughter  now  grown  sat  at  the  feet  of  her 
grandfather,  I remember  them  talking  and  he  told  her  the  story  of  how  the 
cradle  board  is  made  and  how  the  child  is  wrapped,  that  from  pain  comes 


life,  that  in  this  a red  sash  belt  is  needed  to  hold  on  to,  and  that  when 
all  was  done,  that  the  child  would  be  protected  and  blessed  by  the  Twin 
Heros,  that  such  is  the  way  it  has  been  and  will  always  be.  I can  see  him, 
my  father  as  he  took  her  small  hands  and  showed  her  how  it  was  done  when 
she  was  just  a child.  Now  she  came  to  me  and  said  tell  me  again  how  it  is 
with  such  things.  We  talked  a little  bit  and  it  was  r epreated  word  for 
word  just  like  she  knew,  but  these  are  the  things  you  do  in  times  like 
this . 

My  daughter  is  no  longer  a child,  but  will  be  mother  on  the  morrow,  and 
she  will  sing,  and  dance  in  the  places  of  her  mother,  and  know  the  places 
of  her  father.  He  does  not  have  a name  yet,  but  he  carries  the  stories  of 
his  people,  my  wife's  people  and  those  of  my  own.  The  song  of  his  cry  will 
carry  to  the  valley  and  to  mountain  top,  it  will  not  be  loud  but  it  will 
be  voice  of  ages  and  lives  lived  in  these  places,  we  call  it  Dinetah,  and 
her  people  say  Nooravoop,  it  is  about  life,  land,  air,  and  all  that  goes 
with  it,  the  past  and  future  tied  together. 

Tonight  I can  find  no  rest,  I feel  the  earth  and  see  the  stars  haven't 
changed  their  place,  but  yet  I know  I will  go  on  from  this  day  and  so  will 
continue  on.  How  strange  it  is  to  know  that  for  all  the  struggles,  cares 
and  woes  that  have  come  to  us,  we  continue  to  survive,  to  go  on  and  to 
hope  for  long  summer  days,  cool  water  and  to  hear  the  laughter  of  children 
playing  not  too  far  off.  So  it  goes  with  such  things.... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Del  "Abe"  Jones  Poem:  Running  Wolf"  

Date:  Wednesday,  May  11,  2005  9:15  PM 
From:  Del  "Abe"  Jones  [abeabe@att.net] 

Subj : Running  Wolf 

The  following  poem  is  one  of  Abe's  pieces  published  in  the 
"KEEPERS  OF  THE  FIRE"  book  by  photographer  Dominic  Alessandra? 

--  Posted  here  with  permission  of  the  author. 

RUNNING  WOLF 

(KEEPER  OF  THE  MEDICINE  FIRE) 

Restored  in  the  eyes  of  the  World 
Finally,  as  a Sovereign  Nation 
With  the  Government  of  the  U.S. 

They  now  have,  a relation. 

The  Son  and  Grandson  of  Chiefs 
Running  Wolf  says  they  fanned  the  Fire 
From  old  coals  that  died  a little  bit 
They  rekindled.  The  Medicine  Fire. 

He  says,  as  Keeper  of  that  Spirit  Flame 
He  preserves  some  of  the  Ceremony 
A Shadow  of  what  was,  in  days  long  past 
Of  their  Ancient  History. 

An  Identity  and  a Heritage 
From  hundreds  of  years  ago 
Trying  to  Teach  the  Younger  Ones 
The  things  they  need  to  know. 

The  hardest  is  the  Spirituality 
Buried  ' neath  the  malls  and  the  blacktop 
As  the  Spirit,  Mother  Earth,  and  Four  Winds 
Ask  when,  it  will  ever  stop? 

He  says,  "It  is  in  the  Heart 
And  in  the  Dream  and  Mind." 

"Two  canoes  in  the  stream"  of  Life. 


Each  one  being,  a different  kind. 


One  is  Modern  and  of  History 
One  identifies  the  Heritage 
Each  one  tells  a different  story 
And  each  one  shows  a different  page. 

From  quiet  Brook  into  the  Stream 
And  the  plunge  into  the  raging  River 
The  cycle  stopped,  as  human  greed 
Replaced  forever,  that  Natural  Giver. 

He  says,  the  "modern"  in  him  sees 
What  was  really  happening 
With  wonder,  of  the  sense  of  Loss 
To  each  and  every  Human  Being. 

"That's  why  we  wear  buckskin  and  feathers" 

"Why  we  have  our  Ceremonies" 

"So  at  certain  times  we  remember  Dreams 
That  were  at  one  time  our  Realities." 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  10  Sep  2006  11:17:26  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  11-17 

September  was  the  time  when  the  plume  of  the  sugar-cane  began  to  open. 

KEPAKEMAPA 
September 
Mahoe  Hope 
11 

You  can  see  your  true  self  reflected  in  a still  pond. 

12 

Solitude  feeds  the  spirit. 

13 

Look  to  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  solve  the  challenges  of  the 
present . 

14 

It  is  in  the  secluded  valleys  that  the  rarest  of  treasures  are  found. 

15 

See  the  dance  of  the  rain  upon  the  leaves;  hear  the  laughter  of  the 
waves  upon  the  shore. 

16 

Be  like  the  mountain  stream  --  if  something  blocks  your  path,  flow 
around  it. 

17 

In  this  world,  there  is  time  enough  for  all  things. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sander 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  August  28,  2006  14:29:44  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Euharlee  Fourth  Annual  Veteran's  Pow  Wow 
Downtown  Euharlee,  West  of  Cartersville,  GA 
October  21st  & 22nd,  2006  - 10  a.m.  - 6 p.m. 

Grand  Entry  - Noon  both  days 
Free  Admission  - Public  Invited 
Bring  your  family,  come  spend  the  day  with  us 
No  Drugs  - No  Alcohol  - No  Bad  Attitudes 

Flost  Drum  - Arakoma  Lightning 

Guest  Drum  - Redemption 

Head  Man  - Derry  "Smitty"  Smith 

Head  Lady  - Ellen  Rasco 

MC  - Gary  Smith 

AD  - Keith  Smith 

Intertribal  Dancing 
Drums  - Storytellers 
Flute  players 
Arts  & Crafts 
Native  Foods 
Demonstrations 

All  Dancers  Welcome!  All  Drums  Welcome! 

All  Veterans  Invited 

A SPECIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  ALL  VETERANS  - POLICE  - FIRE  - EMS 
Vendors  by  Invitation  Only 


Date:  2006/04/17  Mon  PM  05:41:21  EDT 

From:  "Dohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@Library. Berkeley . Edu> 

Sub  j : FW:  Symposium  2007  - Preserving  Aboriginal  Heritage:  Technical 

Mailing  List:  NetRez-L  <Netrez-l@listproc .wsu . edu> 

FYI 

Hello : 

I am  pleased  to  send  you  the  Announcement  and  Call  for  Contributions  for 
this  upcoming  conference  organized  by  the  Canadian  Conservation  Institute 

Symposium  2007  - Preserving  Aboriginal  Heritage:  Technical  and  Traditional 
Approaches . 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Canadian  Conservation  Institute  (CCI)  is  pleased  to  announce  that 
Symposium  2007  Preserving  Aboriginal  Heritage:  Technical  and  Traditional 
Approaches  will  take  place  in  Ottawa  on  September  24-28,  2007.  This 
international  conference  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  Aboriginal  people 
(First  Nations,  Metis  and  Inuit)  and  conservation  specialists  to  learn  from 
one  another  - in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  - about  traditional, 
technical,  ethical,  and  intangible  aspects  of  the  conservation  of  Aboriginal 
material  culture.  An  Advisory  Committee  comprising  members  of  First  Nations, 
Inuit,  and  Metis  communities  across  Canada  is  providing  input  and  guidance 
to  the  CCI  organizing  committee. 

Symposium  2007  will  be  a unique  venue  for  sharing  concerns  and  approaches 
and  for  discussing  state-of-the-art  preservation  practices.  People  from  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  experiences  will  present  their  knowledge  and 
expertise.  With  an  eye  to  the  future,  exchanges  will  also  focus  on  best 
practices  for  collaboration  and  on  ways  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  both  the 
Aboriginal  and  the  museum  communities  to  care  for  Aboriginal  cultural 
objects . 


OUTLINE  OF  PROGRAM 

The  diverse  program  will  include  ceremonies  respectful  of  Aboriginal 
traditions;  oral  presentations  and  papers  (including  case  studies  and 
reports  on  best  practices);  panel  discussions;  small  discussion  groups; 
tours  of  museums  and  conservation  laboratories;  hands-on  demonstrations;  a 
poster  presentation  session;  and  a trade  fair.  An  optional  fifth  day  will 
offer  concurrent  workshops  on  the  care  and  preservation  of  different  types 
of  objects,  preventive  conservation,  and  traditional  crafts  and 
technologies.  A day  trip  to  an  Aboriginal  cultural  centre  is  also  being 
planned.  The  main  sessions  will  take  place  at  Library  and  Archives  Canada, 
395  Wellington  Street,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  will  be  presented  in 
English  or  French  with  simultaneous  translation. 

CONTRIBUTORS  AND  PARTICIPANTS 

Symposium  2007  incorporates  and  welcomes  multiple  perspectives,  including 
international  viewpoints.  Potential  contributors  and  participants  include 
Aboriginal  individuals  involved  with  heritage  objects,  staff  and  volunteers 
working  in  Aboriginal  community  cultural  centres.  Elders  and  Aboriginal 
community  leaders,  community-  based  and  institutional  researchers, 
academics  and  students,  museum  and  archival  conservation  specialists, 
private  practitioners  in  conservation,  museum  collection  managers,  and 
museum  directors. 

CALL  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 

We  invite  contributions  such  as  oral  presentations,  technical  papers  (oral 
presentations  accompanied  by  an  article  to  be  published  in  the  Symposium 
Postprints),  posters,  hands-on  demonstrations,  short  practical  workshops  or 
courses  on  the  following  themes: 

* Mutual  Learning,  Respect,  and  Ethics 

* Working  Together 

* Technical  and  Traditional  Approaches 

* Long-term  Impact 

Submissions  should  include  a title,  500-word  summary,  and  the  type  of 
contribution  being  proposed,  along  with  the  author's  name,  address,  and  a 
1-paragraph  biography.  Deadline  for  submissions  is  January  15,  2007. 

We  look  forward  to  a rich  and  exciting  Symposium,  and  in  sharing  these  five 
days  with  you!  Registration  will  begin  in  March  2007.  For  more  information 
on  the  Symposium,  including  details  on  its  major  themes,  and  for  Guidelines 
on  preparing  a submission,  visit  the  CCI  Web  site  at: 
http: //www. cci-icc . gc . ca/ symposium/ callforcontributors_e. aspx  . 

Information  on  the  Symposium  is  also  available  by  contacting: 
symposium_2007(3pch . gc . ca  . 

Further  details  on  the  Program  or  Call  for  Contributions  can  be  obtained 
from: 

Carole  Dignard,  Program  Chair,  Canadian  Conservation  Institute,  1030  Innes 
Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  K1A  0M5,  Canada;  Tel.:  (613)  998-3721  ext.  151; 
e-mail:  carole_dignard@pch . gc . ca  . 

"Worried  about  our  future?  Do  not  fear.  Look  into  the  eyes  of  our  children. 

John  D.  Berry,  NAS  Librarian,  UC  Berkeley 

American  Indian  Library  Association  - Listserv  Manager 

American  Library  Association  - Councilor  at  Large,  2001-2004 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  August  14,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 


September  16  - 17,  2006:  Dragging  Canoe,  Doublehead  Memorial  Pow  Wow 


Columbia,  Tennessee  (Dust  south  of  Nashville) 

For  more  information  contact  Linda  at:  31-380-1982  or  Soco  at  865-717-3796. 
You  can  e-mail:  sococody@aol.com 

October  7,  2006:  1st  Annual  Keetoowah  Cherokee  Pow  Wow  at  the  Keetoowah 
Celebration  Ground  in  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma. 

For  more  information  call  918-458-4714  or  fax  918-458-1097. 

Vendor  registration  is  918-456-6533. 

October  7-8,  2006:  32nd  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  by  American  Indian  Pow 
Wow  Association.  Thomas  Square  Park  South  Beretania  Street  & Ward  Avenue 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813. 

For  more  information  contact  Daniel  at:  808-734-5171 
or  send  an  e-mail  to:  Nativewindsll52@aol.com 

Check  this  one  out  on  the  web  at:  http://geocities.com/oahupowwow/ 

This  one  has  lots  of  special  people  coming  and  with  special  rates  between 
the  islands  right  now  would  make  a wonder  vacation  for  any  of  us. 

October  9,  2006:  7th  Annual  Native  Flute  and  Storytelling  Concert  by  the 
American  Indian  Pow  Wow  Association,  Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  and  Native  Winds  Gift  Gallery  & Craft  Supply. 

This  concert  will  be  held  at  the  Center  for  Hawaiian  Studies,  University  of 
Hawaii  - Manoa  Campus  2645  Dole  Street  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96813.  What  a way 
to  follow  a weekend  pow  wow  while  waiting  for  the  powwow  wow  the  next 
weekend  all  in  such  a wonderful  part  of  the  world.  Plan  your  vacation  now! 

October  13  - 15,  2006:  Kauai  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  by  the  Kauai  Pow  Wow 
Council  at  Kapa's  Beach  Park  Kapa'a,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 

For  more  information  contact  Dale  at:  808-828-1294 

or  send  e-mail  to:  kauaipowwow@yahoo.com 

Check  this  web  site  out  at:  http://www.kauaipowwow.com 

Wow!  Two  great  dances  and  a concert  in  a week  all  in  a great  paradise. 

Check  this  out  and  see  if  you  can  make  it  for  a wonderful  Native  Vacation. 

October  21  - 22,  2006:  Euharlee  4th  Annual  Pow  Wow  in  downtown  Euharlee, 
Georgia.  This  is  West  of  Cartersville. 

For  more  information  e-mail:  piercejp@mindspring. com 

Dune  1-3,  2007:  Nawihla  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow.  Community 
Field  Woodsville  New  Hampshire. 

For  more  information  contact  Nancy  Lyons  802-234-4095 
e-mail  at:  chieflyons@adelphia.net 

See  this  on  the  web  at:  http://www.cowasuckabenaki.org 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  August  14,  2006 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 
SEPTEMBER  2006 

September  15-17,  2006:  Gathering  of  the  People 

Location:  Big  Bend  (Near  Foster  Bar)  Agness,  Oregon  97406 

Event  Detail:  Thirteenth  annual  Agness-Illahe  "Gathering  of  the  People" 

This  year's  Gathering  will  be  held  at  Big  Bend,  near  Agness,  Ore. 

September  15th  thru  the  17th.  Native  canoe  races  will  be  held  Sunday 

morning.  Free  to  public,  no  alcohol  or  drugs.  Free  camping  and  potluck  on 

Saturday.  All  is  welcome. 

Contact:  Belva  Bell  541-439-4285,  email:  belvabell@hotmail.com 

September  15-17,  2006:  Gathering  of  Veteran's  Friendship  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Seven  Circles  Heritage  Center  8817  W.  Southport  Rd. 


Edwards,  IL  61528 

Event  Detail:  This  event  is  a contest  pow  wow  and  rendezvous. 

Special  honored  guest  is  WW  II  Navajo  code  talker,  Thomas  Begay. 

Contact:  Butch  McCamy  309-637-1046,  email:  walkhawk2@ntslink.net, 
webaddress:  7circlesheritage.org 

September  15-17  2006:  Lenape  coming  home  native  gathering  Powwow 
Location:  Blair  field  East  Penn  Street  Huntingdon,  Pa  16652 
Contact:  Many  Weasels  814-506-1217,  email:  manyweasels@xtechmail.com, 
webaddress:  Lenapecominghome.com 

September  15-17,  2006:  3rd  annual  "Celebration  of  the  Future"  Pow  Wow 
Location:  4-H  Fairgrounds,  End  of  East  Washington  Street  Sullivan, 

Indiana  47882 

Event  Detail:  The  Sullivan  County  American  Indian  Council  proudly  presents 
its  3rd  "Celebration  of  the  Future"  Pow  Wow.  Active  in  community  activities 
and  area  schools,  the  inter-tribal  Council  works  all  year  to  promote  a true 
understanding  of  Native  American  culture.  Fri.,  Sept.  15th  is  "Education 
Day"  for  area  schools.  Host  Drum  - Twigh  Twee  Singers, 

Co-host  Drum  - Buffalo  Thunder,  Arena  Director  - Dave  Shananaquet, 

Head  Man  Dancer  - "Tank"  Johnson,  Head  Lady  Dancer  - Punkin  Shananaquet, 
Head  Veteran  Dancer  - George  Martin.  Performing  both  Sat.  & Sun., 
nationally-known  Native  American  singer,  Michael  Jacobs.  All  dancers  & 
drums  welcome.  Come  visit  the  fastest-growing  Pow  Wow  in  the  "Uliana" 

(west  central  Indiana)  area!! 

Contact:  Reg  Petoskey  812-268-0158,  email:  S_C_A_I_C@yahoo.com 

September  16,  2006:  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Fall  Powwow 
Location:  Galloway  Hammond  Recreation  Center,  1601  S Water  St. 

Burnet,  Texas  78611 

Event  Detail:  Traders  contact:  956-682-5775  RV's  contact:  512-756-6180 
Tent  sites  available. 

Contact:  David  Eckerman  936-653-3116,  tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com, 
email:  davideckerman@eastex.net 

September  16-17,  2006:  Dragging  Canoe,  Doublehead  Memorial  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Columbia,  TN 

Event  Detail:  Featured  Musical  Artist  and  Speaker  - John  Trudell 
Host  Drum:  Iron  Necklace  Guest  Drum:  Redemption  Featured  Artists: 

General  Grant  (Cherokee/Lakota)  Andrew  Hunter  (Meherrin)Mama  Nix 
(Wolf  Clan  Cherokee)Soco  Cody  (Wolf  Clan  Cherokee)  Wild  Horse  Trading 
Company  (owner  - Linda  West)  MC  - Dennis  Banks  (relief  MC  - Gary  Smith) 

AD  - Bryan  Halfday  Head  Man  - Harry  Dakota  Head  Lady  - Shea  Keck  Head  Vet 
Luther  Nix  Spiritual  Director  delivering  eulogy  - Dave  Tetoste  (Cherokee) 
Gates  open  at  9 a.m.  Grand  Entry  at  noon  each  day.  Daily  pay  for  dancers. 
All  drums  and  dancers  welcome.  Nightly  feeds  for  drums,  dancers  & vendors. 
Primitive  camping  with  water,  porta-a- johns  and  electricity. 

Vendor  Contact:  Linda  at  (931)  380-1982  or  Soco  at  (865)  717-3796, 
or  e-mail  sococody@aol.com.  Call  for  directions  or  vendor  information. 
Contact:  Soco  Cody  865-717-3796,  email:  sococody@aol.com 

September  16-17,  2006:  Bluff  City  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Rockport  City  Park  Main  St.  Rockport,  IN  47635 

Event  Detail:  Gates  open  at  11am,  Grand  entry  12pm  both  days  Free  camping. 

All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. NO  guns,  alcohol,  or  drugs,  and  no  pets. 

This  is  a family  event.  $5.00  12  and  older. 

Contact:  Jeanne  Bruce  (812)897-1897,  e-mail:  kay_bl0@yahoo.com 

September  16-17,  2006:  Paw  Paw  Moon  Festival  Powwow 
Location:  930  South  Tecumseh  Rd.  George  Rogers  Clark  Park 
Springfield,  OH  45505 

Event  Detail:  Traditional  powwow.  Gates  open  at  11:00  both  Sat  and  Sun. 
Admission  $4.00  Adults:  $3.00  over  12  and  over  65.  Primitive  camping  for 
participants.  ALL  DRUMS,  DANCERS  AND  PUBLIC  WLECOME . Rain  or  shine. 

Contact:  Phyllis  Davis  419-238-0197,  e-mail  padavis39@earthlink.net 


September  22-24,  2006:  Spirit  People  of  America,  Inc.  Presents  Pow  wow  on 
the  Beautiful  J.B.  Starkey  Ranch. 

Location:  SR  54  Odessa,  Florida  33785 

Event  Detail:  Friday  kids  day,  free  hot  dog  and  chips  for  all  kids  from 
10AM  to  4PM.  Me:  Chante  Ishta  of  WMNF  88.5FM.  Educational  village  with 
tee  pees  plus  much  more.  Vender  Info  813-546-4958. 
all  other  info  Waterbird  at:  727-773-2161.  All  drums  welcome. 

Dancers  and  drums  primitive  camping  and  2 meals  a day. 

Parking  fee  of  $3.00.  Easy  access  from  1-75  and  US  19. 

Contact:  Sue  813-546-4958,  email:  spirit_wonders@yahoo.com, 

September  22-24,  2006:  16th  Annual  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Morongo  Casino  Resort  & Spa  49500  Seminole  Drive 
Cabazon,  California  92230 

Event  Detail:  Competition  pow  wow  with  more  than  $260,000  in  prize  money. 
Admission  is  free.  48  DANCE  CATEGORIES  including  Senior  Golden  Age:  70  & u 
Golden  Age:  55  - 69;  Senior  Adult:  35  - 54;  Junior  Adult:  18  - 34.  $1,200 
- $1,000  - $800  - $600  - $400  - $200.  Teen:  13  - 17.  $500  - $400  - $300  - 
$200  - $100.  Junior  Teen:  6 - 12.  $250  - $200  - $150  - $100  - $50; 

Tiny  Tots:  5 & younger.  Northern  Traditional,  Grass  Dance,  Northern  & 
Southern  Fancy,  Chicken  Dance,  and  Southern  Straight.  Jingle  Dress, 

Fancy  Shawl,  Northern  Stationary  Style,  Southern  Buckskin  and  Cloth  and 
Northern  Walk  Around  Style.  SPECIALS:  $500  - $400  - $300  - $200  - $100. 
DRUM  SINGING  CONTEST  includes  Northern,  Southern  and  Northern  Straight 
categories.  1st  Place  - $10,000;  2nd  Place  - $7,000;  3rd  Place  - $5,000; 
4th  Place  - $4,000;  5th  Place  - $3,000;  6th  Place  - $2,000. 

Drum  Split  - $3,000.  FIEAD  STAFF  - Northern  Flost  Drum:  Native  Thunder; 
Southern  Host  Drum:  Thunder  Hill;  Emcee:  Russell  Standing  Rock; 

Northern  Drum  Coordinator:  3im  Red  Eagle;  Southern  Drum  Coordinator: 

Spud  Brown;  Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Larry  Brown.  Head  Man  Dancer:  Norman  Largo; 
Head  Woman  Dancer:  Charlene  Cozad.  Head  Young  Man:  3oe  Allen; 

Head  Young  Woman:  Alyssa  Woody;  Northern  Dance  Judges:  JR  LaPlante  and 
Tawny  Hales.  Southern  Dance  Judges:  Vernon  Harragarra  and  Rebecca  Brady. 
Gates  open:  Friday  @ 4:00  p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday  @ 10:00  a.m.. 

Grand  Entry:  Friday  @ 8:00  p.m.;  Saturday  @ 1:00  p.m.  and  7:00  p.m.; 

Sunday  @ 1:00  p.m.  Gourd  Dancing:  Friday  @ 5:30  p.m.;  Saturday  & 

Sunday  @ 11:00  p.m..  Bird  Singing:  Friday  & Saturday  @ 5:00  p.m. 

Peon  Games:  Saturday  @ dusk. Vendor  space  is  limited.  Not  responsible  for 
theft,  loss,  accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses.  Absolutely  no  alcohol 
or  drugs  allowed.  The  pow  wow  grounds  are  next  to  Morongo  Casino  Resort  & 
Spa  located  at  49500  Seminole  Drive  in  Cabazon  California.  For  directions 
or  more  information  visit  us  online  at  http://www.morongocasinoresort. 
Contact:  Kimberly  White  800-252-4499,  email:  powwow@morongo.com, 

September  23-24,  2006:  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Indian  Plaza  1475  Mohawk  Trail  Charlemont,  MA  01339 
Event  Detail:  Free  camping  for  dancers,  musicians,  and  vendors. 

Vendors  please  call  for  booth  fee  information. 

Contact:  Harold  413-339-4096,  email:  alikandra@yahoo.com, 
webaddress : www. indianplazagifts . com 

September  23-24,  2006:  Chak  Hah  Chee  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Location:  n.a.  Winneshiek  Lane  Nekoosa,  WI  54457 

Event  Detail:  Saturday  grand  entries  at  1pm  & 7pm,  Sunday  grand  entry  at 
noon.  Registration  opens  at  10am  and  closes  at  3pm.  Native  vendors  welcome 
email  chakhahchee@hotmail.com  for  a vendor  application. 

Additional  contact:  Jeff  Harrison  (715-421-4728  after  5pm. 

Golden  Age  (55+),  Adult  (18-54),  Teens  (13-17),  Juniors  (6-12), 

Tiny  Tots-  day  monies.  Singing  contest.  Over  $25,000.00  in  cash  prizes! 
Contact:  Darren  Brinegar  715-423-1059,  email:  chakhahchee@hotmail.com 

September  23-24  2006:  Crying  Eagle  Village 

Location:  3000  McCartney  RD.  (Rt.  422)  Youngstown,  Ohio  44505 
Event  Detail:  This  is  Crying  Eagle  Village  second  annual  intertribal 


gathering.  Grand  Entry  is  12:00  noon  both  days.  Host  Drum. .Thunder  Nation, 
Guest  Drum. .Wolf  Creek  Singers,  All  drums  and  dancers  welcome. 

Emcee ...  Danny  Two  Eagle,  Head  Male  Dancer ...  Seeker  Roberts, 

Head  Female  Dancer... One  Eagle  Women,  Head  Veteran ...  Paul  Hawkwind, 

Arena  Director ...  Logan  Steel,  Sound  and  recordings 

produced  by  TKMJ  Productions.  There  are  still  vendor  spaces  available. 
Contact  twospirit  for  more  information. 

This  is  a drug  and  alcohol  free  event.  Absolutely  no  politics,  or  sales  of 
pipes  permitted. 

Contact:  Twospirit  330-782-8289,  email:  twospirit00@yahoo.com, 
webaddress : cryingeaglevillagel@yahoo . com 

September  23-24,  2006:  Circle  of  Wisdom/Metis  Gathering  Powwow 
Location:  Chase  Farm,  Breakneck  Hill  Road  Lincoln,  Rhode  Island  02865 
Event  Detail:  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome 
Vendors  send  me  an  email  and  I will  send  you  a contract. 

Contact:  Joyce  Gauvin  401-480-9854  email:  jgauvinl22@aol.com 
www. circleofwisdom. orgEvent  Website 

September  23-24,  2006:  7th  Annual  Trasns-Pecos  American  Indian 
Inter-Tribal  Powwow 

Location:  Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  201  w.  University 
Odessa,  Texas  79761 

Event  Detail:  Admission  is  Only  $1.00  to  the  Public!  Asking  for  Canned  Food 
Donations:  2 Cans  Adults  - 1 Can  Children  & Elders  All  Food  Donations  to 
benefit  the  West  Texas  Food  Bank! 

Contact:  James  Silvester  432-770-2610,  e-mail:  silvesjw@aol . 
webaddress : http : //transpecosamericanindianassn . com/ powwow. html 

September  23-24,  2006:  C .0. T. R . A. I . C . INC.  28TH  Annual  Powwow 
Location:  Dorseyville,  120  Charles  Street  Dorseyville,  PA  15238 
Event  Detail:  powwow  goes  on  rain  or  shine.  $5.00  adults,  $3.00  elders  and 
children  under  12.  There  will  be  singing  & drumming, dancing,  arts  & crafts 
and  native  foods. 

Contact:  lisa  Morales  412-782-4458,  e-mail:  powwowies@hotmail.com 

September  23-24,  2006:  3rd  Annual  Okehocking  Preserve  PowWwow 
Location:  Route  926  and  Route  3 5316  West  Chester  Pike 
Newtown  Square,  PA  19355 

Contact:  Mary  McLoughlin  610-640-1669,  email:  mhm@willistown . pa . us, 
webaddress:  www.willistown.pa.us 

September  23-25,  2006:  4th  Annual  White  Buffalo  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Tupelo  Buffalo  Park  2272  N.  Coley  Rd.  Tupelo,  MS  38803-2530 
Event  Detail:  $5000.00  to  be  given  away  in  Luck  of  the  Draw  Prize  money. 
Tupelo  Buffalo  has  lots  of  buffalo  to  see.  There  is  also  a white  Buffalo. 
Friday  will  be  school  day.  Lots  of  kids.  All  dancers,  gourd  dancers,  drums, 
princess  welcome.  Public  welcome  . All  tee  pees  welcome. 

Contact:  Rita  Colston  901-876-5344,  email:  Redwolfr@aol.com 

September  29-30,  & October  1,  2006:  Annual  Fall  Intertribal 
Fellowship  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Paris  Landing  State  Park  16055  Hwy  79  N Buchanan,  TN  38222 
Event  Detail:  Please  Check  the  Web  page  for  more  information. 

Contact:  Way  Pressler  931-624-8392,  email:  Naic@Charter . net, 
webaddress:  http://n. a. i.c. tripod. com/Event  Website 

September  30,  2006:  West  Valley  College  18th  Annual  Powwow 

Location:  West  Valley  College,  Saratoga,  California  1400  Fruitivale  Ave. 

Saratoga,  California  95070 

Event  Detail:  Head  Staff:  Headman:J.  McCloud,  Wintu,  Headlady : Lucha  Diaz, 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  MC:Tom  Phillips,  Kiowa, 

Host  Drum: Red  Sky  (Northern)&  Southern  Express  (Southern)  [Contest  Powwow] 
Contest  Info.  This  is  a Contest  Powwow-All  ages!  Others : Powwow  Org. 

Name:  West  Valley  College,  Ca.  Arena  Dir.  Denny  Stanley,  Dine 


Additional  Info.  The  West  Valley  College  19th  Annual  Powwow  is  Sat., 

Sept.  30th,  2006  from  Noon  to  Midnight.  This  is  a friendly,  family-style 
powwow  in  beautiful  Saratoga  (near  San  Dose  & Los  Gatos).  All  Drums  & 
dancers  are  welcome!  Admission  is  Free  Grand  Entry  benefit  the  Donald  M. 
Dohnson  Native  American  Schalarship  for  West  Valley-Mission  District 
students.  Vendors  are  encouraged  to  contact;  George  Mageles  § (408)941-2612 
or  by  email:george_mageles@westvalley.edu 

Contact:  Michelle  Reed  at  Social  Sciences  Building  (408)741-4029, 
email : michelle_reed@westvalley.edu, 
webaddress : http : //www .west valley powwow. org 

September  30,  2006:  3rd  Annual  Memorial  Gourd  Dance  Powwow 
Location:  Blue  Spring  Heritage  Center  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas  72631 
Event  Detail:  The  Ancestors  Memorial  Gourd  Dance  will  be  held  at  the 
Cherokee  Blue  Spring  in  Eureka  Springs  Arkansas  on  September  30th,  2006. 

It  will  be  a one  day  Memorial  Gourd  Dance,  with  a traditional  meal  served 
at  noon  for  all  the  Gourd  Dancers,  Staff,  Singers  and  Drum.  The  dance  will 
be  held  at  the  Blue  Spring  Heritage  Center. 

The  Cherokee  Red  Star  Intertribal  Gourd  Dance  Society  of  Blue  Spring  will 
be  the  Host  Gourd.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 10  percent  room 
discount  if  you  call  the  Comfort  Inn  in  Eureka  Springs  directly  and  ask  for 
the  Red  Star  Ancestor's  Dance  discount  when  you  book  your  room. 

The  Comfort  Inn  is  located  at  196  E.  Van  Buren  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas 
Contact:  Blue  Spring  Heritage  Center  479-253-9244, 

email:  info@bluespringheritage . com,  webaddress:  www.redstargourd.com 

September  30-October  1,  2006:  THEY  WALKED  HERE  BEFORE  US:  A Woodland  Indian 
Celebration 

Location:  Buttonwood  Park  River  Road/State  Route  65-1  mile(s)  West  of 
Fort  Meigs  State  Memorial  Park.  Perrysburg,  Ohio  43551 
Event  Detail:  4TH  Annual  Gathering.  TIMES:  Gates  Open  both  days  at 
9:00  a.m.  Concerts  both  days  as  early  as  10:00  a.m.  (schedule  may  change). 
Grand  Entry  both  days  at  12:00  noon.  Closes  Saturday  at  Dusk  & Sunday 
at  5:30  p.m.  NEW:  Arvel  Bird  (Shivwit  Paiute)  of  Nashville,  TN 
Multiple  Award  Winning  Native  American  Violinist/Fiddler.  Buffalo  Dance 
Demonstration.  TomaHawk  Throwing.  OTHER:  Douglas  Blue  Feather  (Cherokee) 
Multiple  Award  Wining  Native  American  Flutist.  Childrens'  Tent  with  Native 
American  Arts  & Crafts.  Wildlife  Tent  with  American  Birds  of  Prey 
(schedule  depends  on  the  Birds).  Living  History  Traditional  Woodland  Indian 
Village  with  Lacrosse-Double  Ball  Field,  Flintknapping,  Bow  & Atl  Atl  Demos 
VENDORS: Invitation  Only  - contact  The  Foundation. 

DRUMS : Invitation  Only  - contact  The  Foundation.  ADMISSION : Adults  = $5.00, 
Seniors  60  and  over  = $2.00,  Children  6-11  = $2.00, 

Children  5 and  under  = Free  NO  PETS,  NO  ALCOHOL,  NO  DRUGS,  NO  FIREARMS, 

NO  INDIAN  POLITICS  & NO  INDIAN  POLICING. 

Contact:  Damie  Oxendine  & Brian  Dreier  419-381-7042  & 419-698-6875 
perrysburgpowwow@hotmail . com.  Black  Swamp  InterTribal  Foundation  @ 
419-381-7042,  Wood  County  Park  District  @ 419-383-1897, 

SouthEastern  WaterSpider  Drum  @ 419-698-9575  Honey  Baked  Foods,  Inc. 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 
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August  31  - Sept  4,  2006 

Spokane  Tribe  93rd  Annual  Labour  Day  Pow  Wow 


Wellpinit,  Washington 
Info  : (509)  458  - 6500 

September  2006 

September  15  - 17,  2006 
22nd  Great  Mohican  Indian  Pow  Wow 
Mohican  Reservation  Camp  & Festival  Grounds 
Loudonville,  Ohio 

Info:  Chris  Snively  (800)  766  - 2267 
Sept  15  - 17,  2006 

11th  Annual  Autumn  Gathering  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Veteran's  Memorial  Park,  County  Hwy, 

Genoa  City,  Wisconsin 
Info  : (815)  675  - 2380 

Sept  16  - 17,  2006 
Curve  Lake  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Pow  Wow  Grounds,  Lancewood  Park 
Curve  Lake  First  Nations,  Ontario 
Info  : (705)  657  - 8045 

Sept  22  - 24,  2006 

4th  Annual  White  Buffalo  Pow  Wow 

Tupelo,  Mississippi 

Info  (901)  876  - 5344 

Sept  22  - 24,  2006 

34th  Annual  National  Indian  Days  Celebration  & Pow  Wow 
White  Swan,  Washington 
Info  : (509)  949  - 5647 

Sept  23  - 24,  2006 

"All  Together  - Tous  Ensemble" 

Urban  Aboriginal  Cultural  Festival  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Cabot  Square,  Montreal  Quebec 
Info  : (514)  934  - 2280 

Sept  23  - 24,  2006 

28th  Annual  Council  of  Three  Rivers 

American  Indian  Center  Pow  Wow 

Dorseyville,  Pennsylvania 

Info  : (412)  782  - 4458 

Sept  23  - 24,  2006 

Tamakwa  Aboriginal  Gathering 

Field  n Forest  Recreation  Area, 

Rt.  137 

Hancock,  New  Hampshire 
Info  : (603)  525  - 3568 

Sept  23  - 24,  2006 

25th  Annual  Mt.  Duliet  Pow  Wow  / Don  Yahola  Memorial 
15  minutes  East  of  Nashville. 

Mt.  luliet,  Tennesee 
Info  : (615)  443  - 1537 

September  25  - 27,  2006 

The  7th  World  Indigenous  Women  & Wellness  Conference 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Info:  Heather  Grant  - (604)  822  - 7524 

Sept  25  - 29,  2006 
West  Coast  Pow  Wow  Cruise 


231  Winsor  Way, 

Long  Beach,  California 
Info  : (877)  369  - 2232 

Sept  26,  Nov  28,2006 

Nehiyawewin  (Cree)  Conversational  Weekly  Language  Circles  (10  sessions) 

Room  104,  First  Nations  University  of  Canada 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  (306)  966  - 5539 

This  is  a non-competition  pow  wow. 

Info.,  (808)  885-5569  or  (808)  938-5080  or 
E-mail:  puniwai@verizon.net 

September  28-30,  2006 

7th  World  Indigenous  Women  & Wellness  Conference 

Vancouver,  BC 

Phone:  604-822-7524 

Email:  ipad@interchange.ubc.ca 

Website:  www. interprofessional . ubc . ca 
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* 15-17  Falling  Leaves  Friendship  Powwow.  Noxen  Fire  Company  grounds, 
Noxen,  PA.  Info:  (570)  417-6028  or  windhawks_daughter@hotmail.com 

* 15-16  Eagle  Mountain  Intertribal  Annual  Powwow.  Four  Winds  park, 
Springtown,  TX.  Info:  (817)  444-2770J  toamqt@aol.com 

* 15-17  11th  Annual  Autumn  Gathering  Traditional  Powwow.  Veteran  Park, 
Genoa  City,  WI.  Info:  (815) -675-2380  or  E-mail  Harms05@netzero.com 
or  Vickibos@ameritech.net 

* 15-17  Spirit  of  the  Wolf  Inter-tribal  Celebration.  Appalchian  Fair 
grounds,  Gray,TN.  Info:  (423)  384-9909. 

* 15-17  3rd  Annual  "Celebration  of  the  Future"  Pow  Wow,  4-H  Fairgrounds, 
Sullivan,  IN,  sponsored  by  Sullivan  County  American  Indian  Council. 
Information,  call  (812)  268-0158  or  s_c_a_i_c@yahoo.com 

* 16  15th  Annual  Fort  Omaha  Intertribal  Powwow.  Metropolitan  Community 
College,  Fort  Omaha  Campus,  Omaha,  NE.  Info:  800-228-9553  ext  2253 
or  402.457.2253  bvelazquez@mccneb.edu 

* 16  Texas  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Fall  Powwow  . Galloway  Hammond 
Recreation  Center,  Burnet,  TX.  Info:  (936)  653-3116, 

Traders  (956)  682-5775  or  tihasmokesignals@yahoo.com 

* 16-17  The  Old  Stone  House  Powwow.  Old  Stone  House,  Butler  County,  PA. 
Info:  (724)  738-2408. 

* 16-17  Dragging  Canoe,  Doublehead  Memorial  Powwow.  Columbia,  TN. 

Info:  (931)  380-1982  or  sococody@aol.com 

* 22-24  Spirit  People  of  America  presents  Pow  Wow  on  the  Beautiful 
D.B. Starkey  Ranch  State  Road  54  Odessa,  Florida. 

Vender  info  813-546-4958.  All  other  questions  Waterbird  727-773-2161. 

* 23-24  13th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Powwow.  William  S.  Hart 
Park  & Museum,  Newhall,  CA  Info:  (661)  255-9295  rayandlina@sbcglobal.net 

* 23-24  7th  Annual  Trans-Pecos  American  Indian  Intertribal  Powwow. 

Odessa  College  Sports  Center,  Odessa,  TX.  Info:  (432)  770-2610 
or  silvesjw@aol.com 

* 23-24  28th  annual  Council  of  Three  Rivers  American  Indian  Center  Inc. 
Powwow.  Dorseyville, PA.  Info:  412-782-4458 

or  E-mail:  powwowies@hotmail.com 

* 30  The  Ancestors  Memorial  Gourd  Dance.  Cherokee  Blue  Spring, 

Eureka  Springs,  Ark.  Info:  www.redstargourd.com 

* 30  - Oct  1 The  Council  Oak  Powwow.  Dighton  Town  Hall,  Rte  138, 

Dighton,  MA.  Info:  Don  Silva  508-880-6887  or  manidoogekek@comcast.net 


WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 


PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 


First  Perspective  Updated  August  14,  2006 

Canada's  #1  Source  for  Aboriginal  Information,  News  and  Analysis 
http: //www. first perspective . ca /fp_combo_temp late. php? path =powwows 

September  19-17,  2006 

Dragging  Canoe,  Doublehead  Memorial  Pow  Wow 
Columbia,  TN 

Call  Linda  (931)  380-1982  or  Scott  (865)  717-3796 
Email  sococody@aol.com 

September  21-24,  2006 

5th  Annual  Bear  Clan  Gathering 

St.  Norbert,  Manitoba 

Call  Mike  Calder  (204)  269-3430 

Email  briankoshul@shaw.ca 

September  22,  2006 

First  Nations  University  of  Canada  Saskatoon  Campus  2006  Pow-Wow 

Saskatoon,  SK 

Call  (306)  931-1800 

September  2006 
Curve  Lake  Pow  Wow 
Whetung  Ojibwa  IR,  Ontario 

October  6-8,  2006 
Thanksgiving  Indoor  Powwow 
Prince  Alberta,  SK 

October  27-29,  2006 
FSIN  Pow  Wow  2006 
Saskatoon,  SK 

Call  Karen  Morin:  (306)  665-1215 

November  3-5,  2006 
Hunting  Moon  Pow  Wow 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Call  (414)  847-7320  or  1-800-PAYSBIG  ext  7320 
Email  lknaack@paysbig.com 
Website  www.paysbig.com 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Chiapas95,  Daniel  A.  Feder,  Debbie  Sanders,  3ohn  D.  Berry, 

Del  "Abe"  lones,  Lee  Goins 
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suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
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FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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September  5,  2006 

Christine  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Christine  Locklear,  68,  of  1221  Lowery  St.,  died  Sept.  1,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Liberty  Holiness  Church  in  Lumberton, 
the  Revs.  Eugene  Scott,  Kenneth  Locklear  and  Tim  Holden  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  in  Meadowbrook  Cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dixon  and  Ruth  McNeill;  a son, 
Terry  L.  Locklear;  and  a sister,  Patricia  Ann  Oxendine. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Leon  Locklear  of  the  home;  a son,  Anthony 
Locklear  and  his  wife,  Lora,  of  Lumberton;  two  daughters,  Treva  Waddell 
and  her  husband,  Ronnie,  and  Gwendolyn  Byrd,  both  of  Lumberton;  a sister, 
Mozelle  Britt  and  her  husband,  Ray,  of  Lumberton;  six  grandchildren;  and 
10  great-grandchildren . 

Arrangements  by  Floyd  Mortuary  and  Crematory  in  Lumberton 

Vicky  Sue  Locklear 
Fayetteville 

Vicky  Sue  Locklear,  45,  of  171  Snowhill  Church  Road,  died  Sept.  1,  2006, 
at  Cape  Fear  Valley  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  husband.  Dames  Avery  Locklear  of  the  home;  a son, 

Doshua  Dames  Locklear  of  the  home;  a daughter,  Tonya  Christine  Bullard  of 
Raeford;  her  mother,  Gladys  Bray  Locklear  of  Parkton;  two  sisters,  Micky  V. 
Locklear  of  Lumberton  and  Buffy  Cox  of  Parkton;  two  brothers,  Ricky 
Locklear  of  Fayetteville  and  Nicky  Locklear  of  Raeford;  and  a grandson, 
Deremy  Bullard. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Carlee  Dones 
Pembroke 

Carlee  Dones,  84,  of  336  Eddie  Road,  died  Sept.  2,  2006,  at  Southeastern 
Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
the  Rev.  Bobby  Earl  Locklear  and  David  Oxendine  officiating.  Burial  will 


follow  at  Harpers  Ferry  Baptist  Church. 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  Griffin  Jones  Jr.,  Ricky  Jones  and  Richard  W. 
Jones,  all  of  Pembroke;  three  daughters,  Glenda  Baugham  of  Alexandria,  Va. 
Peggy  Jacobs  of  Lumberton  and  Mary  Locklear  of  Maxton;  nine  stepchildren. 
Ilia  Mae  Clark  of  Maxton,  Eva  M.  Bullard,  Clifton  Jones,  Howard  Jones, 

Elma  Lee  Locklear  and  Starlin  Jones,  all  of  Pembroke,  Leon  Jones  of  Maxton 
Brenda  Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  Catherine  Smith  of  Rennert;  two  sisters, 
Phonda  J.  Godwin  of  Pembroke  and  Mary  Bell  Jacobs  of  Clinton;  a brother, 
John  W.  Jacobs  Jr.  of  Pembroke;  12  grandchildren;  18  great-grandchildren; 
and  a great-great-grandchild . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

September  8,  2006 

Bobby  D.  Freeman 
Lumberton 

Bobby  D.  Freeman,  57,  of  3124  N.C.  711,  Lot  20,  died  Sept.  4,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

There  will  be  a private  burial. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  James  A.  "Buddy"  and  Reva  Hunt 
Freeman;  a sister,  Annie  D.  Hunt;  a brother,  Eric  "Glenn"  Freeman;  and  a 
grandson,  Channing  O' Ryan  Oxendine. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Joshua  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  two  daughters,  Myra 
Michelle  Oxendine  of  the  home  and  Nikki  Carpenter  of  Spruce  Pines;  10 
brothers,  James  "Bill"  Freeman  of  Kaiser,  Mo.,  W.  Frank  Freeman  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Gerald  Freeman  and  Larry  Dwight  Freeman,  both  of 
Fairmont,  Ken  Freeman  of  Pembroke,  Ronnie  D.  Freeman  of  Kingsland,  Ga., 
Steve  Freeman  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  David  Freeman  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
Greg  Freeman  of  Fairmont  and  Terry  Freeman  of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.;  and  a 
sister,  Myra  F.  Hunt  of  Charlotte. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont. 

Deola  Oxendine 
Pembroke 

Deola  Oxendine,  75,  of  83  Chesley  Farm  Road,  died  Sept.  4,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  was  this  morning  at  Revels  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Pembroke. 
Burial  followed  in  Harpers  Ferry  Cemetery  in  Pembroke. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Forace  Oxendine  Jr.  of  the  home;  two  daughters, 
Audrey  Oxendine  Barton  of  Maxton  and  India  Kay  Locklear  Jones  of  Pembroke; 
two  brothers,  Dexter  Dial  of  South  Carolina  and  Abram  Dial  of  Pembroke; 
seven  sisters,  Ava  Smith  of  Florida,  Carolyn  Gee  of  Idaho,  Fran  Berkeley 
of  Maryland,  Dorothy  Hornburger  of  Virginia,  Carolyn  Richards  of  Charlotte 
Brenda  Rozier  of  Fayetteville  and  Sharon  Taylor  of  South  Carolina;  and 
eight  grandchildren. 

Clyde  Roe  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Clyde  Roe  "Dugman"  Locklear,  82,  of  15  Quevero  Drive,  died  Sept.  4,  2006 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

A graveside  service  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens, 
the  Rev.  Billy  James  Hunt  officiating. 

Locklear  was  born  in  Robeson  County  on  May  1,  1924,  the  son  of  the  late 
Lather  and  Mattie  Locklear  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  his  wife  of  49  years,  Alice  Locklear  of  the  home;  two  sons 
Jeffery  Locklear  and  his  friend,  Rhonda  Locklear,  of  Maxton,  and  Benny 
Jacobs  of  the  home;  two  daughters,  Lola  Smith  and  her  husband,  Gary,  of 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  and  Zenobia  Fisher  and  her  husband,  Edward,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.;  three  brothers,  Lacy  Locklear  and  Medlin  Locklear,  both  of 
Maxton,  and  Steve  Locklear  of  Pembroke;  three  sisters,  Bridie  Bell 
Locklear  and  Martha  Jane  Jacobs,  both  of  Pembroke,  and  Pauline  Jones  of 
Lumberton;  eight  grandchildren;  eight  great-grandchildren;  a great-great- 
grandchild;  and  a host  of  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Biggs  Funeral 
Home  and  at  other  times  at  his  home. 

For  information  visit  www.biggsfuneralslumberton.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

September  6,  2006 

Clyde  R.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Clyde  Roe  "Dugman"  Locklear,  82,  of  15  Quevero  Drive,  died 
Monday,  Sept.  4,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Graveside,  2 p.m.  Thursday  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens. 
Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Biggs  Funeral  Home  in  Lumberton  and  at 
other  times  at  the  home. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Alice;  sons,  Benny  Dacobs  and  Deffery;  daughters, 

Lola  Smith  and  Zenobia  Fisher;  sisters,  Martha  lacobs,  Pauline  lones  and 
Bridie;  brothers,  Lacy,  Medlin  and  Steve;  eight  grandchildren;  eight 
great-grandchildren;  and  a great-great-grandchild . 

Deola  Oxendine 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Deola  Oxendine,  75,  of  83  Chesley  Farm  Road,  died  Monday, 
Sept.  4,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  11  a.m.  Wednesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home  chapel  in 
Pembroke.  Burial  in  Harpers  Ferry  Cemetery. 

Survived  by:  Son,  Forace;  daughters,  Audrey  Barton  and  India  lones; 
sisters,  Ava  Smith,  Carolyn  Gee,  Fran  Berkeley,  Dorothy  Hornburger, 

Carolyn  Richards,  Brenda  Rozier  and  Sharon  Taylor;  brothers,  Dexter  Dial 
and  Abram  Dial;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

September  8,  2006 

Roshawn  Fairbanks 

Roshawn  Fairbanks,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  infant  son  of  laime  Hanson  and 
Robert  Fairbanks,  died  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  2006,  at  Fairview  University 
Hospital  in  Minneapolis. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

September  6,  2006 
Louella  YoungBird 

NEW  TOWN  - Louella  (Painte)  YoungBird,  60,  New  Town,  died  Sept.  4,  2006, 
at  New  Town.  Services  will  be  held  at  10  am.  Thursday,  Sept.  7,  at  the 
Four  Bears  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Parshall  Cemetery. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Peter,  New  Town;  two  daughters,  Marion 
YoungBird  and  Leslie  Youngbird,  both  of  New  Town;  two  sisters,  Mary  Painte, 
Bismarck,  and  Lola  Rice,  Los  Angeles;  six  grandchildren;  one  great- 
grandchild . 

Langhan  Funeral  Home,  New  Town. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 

September  6,  2006 

Dallas  'Tex'  Thompson  grew  up  to  be  a cowboy 
By  Do  Hall 

The  nickname  "Tex"  fit  Dallas  Thompson  so  well.  He  had  a compassion  for 
animals,  especially  horses,  and  loved  to  ride  and  to  own  his  own  horses. 
When  he  was  only  4 years  old,  one  of  his  horses  ran  away  with  him,  but  he 
was  a tough  little  cowboy.  He  clung  to  the  horse  until  it  finally  stopped 
and  he  carefully  slid  off.  The  horse  did  not  have  a bridle.  The  short 
ordeal  was  quite  a scare  for  the  family  but  little  Dallas  took  it  all  in 


stride.  He  also  had  three  dogs,  a stray  cat,  and  a goat  named  Nanny. 

Dallas  enjoyed  the  challenge  of  riding  bulls,  an  event  in  which  he  often 
participated  in  at  local  rodeos.  He  enjoyed  attending  the  Sitting  Bull 
Stampede  every  Fourth  of  Duly  in  Mobridge.  He  lived  as  a cowboy  and  was  an 
accomplished  rider  and  trainer  of  young  horses.  Dallas  taught  the  Weninger 
children  (his  nieces  and  nephews)  all  how  to  ride  when  they  were  growing 
up. 

Dallas  had  been  in  failing  health,  becoming  seriously  ill  several  months 
ago.  He  entered  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge  and  it  was  where  he 
died  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  30,  2006,  at  the  age  of  45,  almost  46. 

He  was  born  Sept.  10,  I960,  in  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  to  Max  and  Irene 
Phoebe  (Handboy)  Thompson.  The  youngest  of  the  family,  he  grew  up  in  the 
Moreau  River  area  near  Promise.  He  attended  school  through  the  sixth  grade 
in  Promise,  then  went  on  to  do  what  he  did  best. 

Dallas  had  a big  heart.  When  he  lived  on  his  own,  his  door  was  always 
open  for  anyone  who  needed  a place  and  he  always  had  a kind  word  to  say 
about  everyone. 

"He  will  be  remembered  for  his  unique  laugh,"  his  family  said.  They 
could  always  find  Dallas  in  a large  crowd  just  by  hearing  his  laugh. 

He  was  a self-taught  man  and  did  many  jobs  throughout  his  life.  He 
worked  for  the  railroad  setting  ties,  roofing,  ranch  work,  and  he  loved  to 
do  fencing.  Most  recently  he  worked  for  the  Gordie  Ulmer  Buffalo  Ranch 
near  McLaughlin  doing  fencing. 

He  leaves  his  mother,  Irene  Thompson  of  Mobridge;  son  Rio  and  daughter 
Dixie;  brothers,  Vincent  (Butchie)  Thompson  of  Timber  Lake,  David  "Butch" 
(Dudy)  Thompson  of  Mobridge;  sisters,  Dulie  Weninger,  Grace  Looking  Back 
and  Tess  (Mel)  Schatz,  all  of  Mobridge. 

His  father.  Max  Sr.;  two  sisters,  Louise  and  Andrea;  and  four  brothers. 
Dale,  Dackie,  Casey  and  Max  Dr.,  preceded  him  in  death 

Funeral  services  for  Dallas  were  Monday,  Sept.  4,  at  St.  Dames  Episcopal 
Church  in  Mobridge.  The  Very  Rev.  Les  Campbell  officiated. 

Lloyd  Thompson  sang  two  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  his  guitar.  Do 
Hall  was  organist  for  the  hymns  by  the  congregation,  "Amazing  Grace"  and 
"Dust  As  I Am." 

Casketbearers  were  Taylor  Weninger,  Doey  Weninger,  Troy  Thompson,  Kenny 
Hendricks,  Marvin  Strong  Heart  and  Curtis  Marshall  Dr.  Honorary  bearers 
were  the  staff  of  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital,  the  staff  of  Beverly 
Healthcare  Center  and  the  staff  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home. 

Burial  was  in  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery  at  Promise  following  a 
reception  dinner  at  St.  Dames  Church.  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  was 
in  charge  of  arrangements. 

A prayer  service  was  held  Sunday  evening  at  Kesling  Funeral  Home. 

Ed  Summers  was  shuffleboard  whiz 
By  Do  Hall 

Failing  health  slowed  Edward  Summers  a bit  and  he  became  a resident  at 
Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge.  But  it  didn't  diminish  his 
enthusiasm.  If  there  was  any  game  going  on,  Ed  was  there  and  in  the  midst 
of  it.  He  was  especially  skilled  at  shuffleboard  and  he  was  so  proud  of 
his  recent  ribbon  he  won  at  the  game.  He  showed  it  to  everyone  who  came 
near. 

Many,  including  his  competitors  in  games,  will  miss  the  smiling  Ed.  He 
died  Thursday,  Aug.  31,  2006,  at  the  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  at  the  age 
of  82. 

He  was  born  Nov.  8,  1923,  in  LaPlant  to  Milton  and  Ada  Summers.  He  grew 
up  in  LaPlant  and  was  educated  at  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency.  Ed  was  a farm 
and  ranch  foreman  for  many  years  of  his  life.  He  remained  a bachelor  and 
lived  with  his  brother  in  Cannonball,  N.D.,  before  coming  to  the  Beverly 
Healthcare  center  in  Mobridge. 

Survivors  are  his  sister,  Belva  Frank  of  Isabel;  nephews,  Leonard 
Charger,  Alton  Summers,  Richard  Summers,  Maynard  Summers  Dr.,  and  Dody 
Tapio;  nieces,  Cheryl  Charger,  Twila  and  Sam  Rough  Surface,  Charlene  and 
Wayne  Iron  Hawk,  Cecile  and  Cora  American  Horse,  Minnie  Summers,  Mabel 
Tapio,  and  Cleo  and  Ruthie  Summers;  and  one  grandson,  Raymond  Blue  Arm. 

Ed  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Milton  Sr.  and  Ada  Summers;  and 


brothers,  Raymond  Summers,  Maynard  Summers  Sr.  and  Milton  Summers  Dr. 

Funeral  services  for  Ed  were  this  morning,  Wednesday,  Aug.  6,  at  the  UCC 
Church  in  LaPlant.  The  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiated. 

Casketbearers  were  Skip  Summers,  Raymond  Blue  Arm,  Leonard  Charger, 

Ricky  DeHorse,  Arland  Lee  and  Mike  Bowker.  Honorary  bearers  were  Clarence 
Charger  family,  Larry  "Chops"  Charger,  Grover  Scott,  lake  White  Eagle, 

Emery  Different  Horse,  Tin  Cup  family,  Bowker  family,  the  doctors,  staff 
and  residents  of  Beverly  Healthcare  Center,  and  all  Ed's  other  friends  and 
family. 

Burial  was  in  the  UCC  Congregational  Cemetery  in  LaPlant  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge.  A prayer  service  was  held  the 
preceding  evening  at  the  funeral  home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

September  9,  2006 

Debbie  Sue  Roach 

Eagle  Butte  - Funeral  for  Debbie  Sue  Roach,  44,  of  Eagle  Butte  will  be 
11  a.m.  CDT  Thursday,  Sept.  14,  at  Little  Eagle  Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle. 

A prayer  service  will  be  Wednesday,  starting  at  6 p.m.  until  midnight. 
Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Messiah 
Lutheran  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral 
Home,  Mobridge. 

Debbie  passed  away  Sept.  5,  2006,  at  her  home  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 

September  6,  2006 
Robert  L.  Watters  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Robert  L.  Watters  Sr.,  51,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Sept. 
2,  2006,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Eileen  lanis,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sons,  Darrell 
Watters  and  lohn  Watters,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Robert  Watters  Dr.  and 
Adam  Watters,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter,  Rebecca  Watters,  Rapid 
City;  three  brothers,  Dim  Watters,  Pine  Ridge,  Tom  Watters,  No.  4 
Community,  and  Larry  Watters,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  one  sister,  Patty  Eagle  Bull, 
Pine  Ridge;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  7,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  8,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Patrick  lanis. 

Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  7,  2006 
Frank  lacob  High  Crane 

RAPID  CITY  - Frank  lacob  High  Crane,  77,  Rapid  City,  died  Tuesday, 

Sept.  5,  2006,  at  Sturgis  Regional  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  the  Korean  War. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Mary  Ann  High  Crane,  Rapid  City.  Memorial 
services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  8,  at  Serenity  Springs  Funeral 
Chapel  in  Rapid  City. 

Inurnment  will  follow  at  Pine  Lawn  Memorial  Park  in  Rapid  City. 

LaCroix  Thomas  Whitecalf 
lune  20,  1952  - August  14,  2006 

PINE  RIDGE  - Lacroix  Thomas  Whitecalf  passed  away  on  August  14,  2006,  in 
Salem,  OR.  He  was  born  in  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota,  to  Lindy  and  Florence 
Whitecalf. 

He  is  survived  by  siblings  Sandra,  ReaLynn,  Royce,  Irvin,  Ruby,  Quintan, 
Renee  May,  and  adopted  mother  Shirley  Stauber,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and 


family.  He  had  been  involved  in  counseling  ministries  in  Arizona  and 
Madras,  Ore.  He  was  a gifted  artist  and  created  drawings  of  his  native 
heritage  and  illustrations  for  children's  stories.  He  loved  the  Lord,  was 
caring,  compassionate  and  lived  a simple  life.  For  those  whose  life  he 
touched  he  will  be  greatly  missed. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  September  16,  2006,  at  1 p.m. 
at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

September  8,  2006 

Casper  Lee  Kettle 

PUKWANA  - Casper  Lee  Kettle,  1 month,  Pukwana,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  6, 
2006,  at  Mid  Dakota  Medical  Center  in  Chamberlain. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Amy  One  Feather  and  Vincent  Kettle, 
Pukwana;  three  sisters,  Alecia  Meyer,  Pukwana,  and  Lara  Kettle  and  Herrin 
Kettle,  both  of  Lower  Brule;  one  brother,  Alexander  Kettle,  White  Earth, 
Minn.;  his  maternal  grandparents,  Sharon  White,  Pukwana,  and  Frank  One 
Feather,  Little  'Eagle,  N.D.;  and  his  paternal  grandmother,  Valerie  Kettle, 
White  Earth. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  today,  Friday,  Sept.  8,  at 
Hilltop  Baptist  Church  in  Lower  Brule.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m. 

Saturday,  Sept.  9,  at  Hilltop  Baptist  Church  in  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will 
be  at  'St.  Alban's  Cemetery  at  Fort  Hale  Bottom. 

Hickey-Wevik  Funeral  Home  of  Chamberlain  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

September  8,  2006 
Linda  Avon  Thompson 

Linda  Avon  Thompson,  57,  of  Oklahoma  City,  was  the  daughter  of  Carl  W. 
and  Geneieve  Mahee  Appleman. 

She  was  born  Dune  3,  1949  in  Red  Rock,  Okla.,  and  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  5, 
2006  at  her  home. 

Linda  was  a member  of  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe.  She  and  Darrell  Thompson 
were  married  on  April  22,  2004  in  Oklahoma  City.  She  worked  as  a waitress. 

Graveside  services  were  to  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  8,  in  the 
Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  at  Red  Rock,  Okla.  Services  were  under  the 
direction  of  Brown-Dugger  Funeral  Home  of  Perry,  Okla. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society  in  care  of  Brown- 
Dugger  Funeral  Home,  1010  N.  7th  Street,  Perry,  OK  73077. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  Linda  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Darin  T. 

Rheam  and  Troy  E.  Rheam,  both  of  Oklahoma  City;  one  daughter,  Doy  Henson, 
of  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.;  her  step-father,  Kenneth  Hughes,  of  Oklahoma 
City;  two  brothers,  Otis  Franklin  Stickney  of  Perry,  and  Bob  G.  Appleman 
of  Tulsa;  four  sisters,  Madge  Stickney  Kendricks  of  Cushing,  Rose  M.  Boyd 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Peggy  K.  Swaim  of  Clayton,  Calif.;  and  Brenda  Olquin  of 
Seattle,  Wash.;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Linda  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  brother,  Lawrence 
Pipestem  Dr.;  and  two  nephews. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  using  our  online  guest  book  at 
www . brown-duggerfuneralhome . com . 

September  10,  2006 

Eugene  Howe 

Eugene  Howe,  longtime  resident  of  rural  Ponca  City,  died  Friday,  Sept.  8, 
2006,  at  Ponca  City  Nursing  Home  and  Rehabilitation  Center.  He  was  75. 

Prayer  Services  will  be  held  Sunday  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Indian 
Baptist  Church.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held  Monday,  Sept. 

11,  at  noon  followed  by  the  funeral  service  at  2 p.m.  at  Ponca  Indian 
Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Louis  Headman  presiding.  Burial  will  follow 
at  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  with  military  honors  provided  by  American 
Legion  Buffalo  Post  38.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Grace 
Memorial  Chapel. 


Eugene  was  born  Dec.  9,  1930 , in  Pawnee , the  son  of  Oliver  Howe  Sr.  and 
Mattie  Headman  Howe.  He  grew  up  in  rural  Ponca  City,  south  of  town,  and 
graduated  from  Chilocco  Indian  School  in  1950.  While  in  high  school,  he 
was  a Golden  Glove  Boxer  and  won  many  tournaments.  After  graduation,  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and  served  as  an  Airborne  Paratrooper.  He 
received  an  honorable  discharge  and  returned  to  Oklahoma  where  he  worked 
as  a roofer  with  Central  State  Roofing  in  Ponca  City. 

In  1969,  Eugene  moved  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  continued  in  the  roofing 
business  until  retiring  around  1980  and  coming  back  to  Ponca  City. 

He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  Buffalo  Post  38.  Eugene  enjoyed  fishing  and 
noodling  and  when  he  was  younger,  he  enjoyed  playing  Bingo.  He  loved  his 
grandchildren  and  enjoyed  spending  time  with  them. 

He  is  survived  by  five  children,  Deborah  Ann  Ross  of  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
Sheila  lean  Ross  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  Randy  Bruce  Howe  of  South  Dakota,  Dwight 
Howe  of  South  Dakota  and  Terry  White  of  Texas;  one  sister,  Blanche  Ribbs 
of  Ponca  City;  and  many  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  one  sister,  Amelia,  and  three 
brothers,  Wiley,  Earl  and  Oliver  Dr. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Maurice  Howe,  Earl  Howe  Dr.,  Earl  Howe  III,  Wiley 
Whitehorn,  Ed  Charles  LeClair  Dr.,  Nelson  Roughface  and  Roy  Hinman. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

September  5,  2006 

Tammy  Sue  Tsotaddle 

Tammy  Sue  Tsotaddle,  a caring,  loving  and  beautiful  child  of  Our  Creator, 
joined  Him  on  Saturday,  Sept.  2.  She  will  be  missed  by  all,  and  all  know 
she  is  in  the  good  hands  of  Our  Creator. 

A Shawnee  resident,  Tammy  had  great  plans  of  becoming  a chef  for  the  new 
Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  Casino,  located  on  Interstate  40.  She  recently 
graduated  from  Culinary  Arts  School  at  Okmulgee  State  Tech. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Mary  Dim  of  Shawnee;  father,  Doseph 
Tsotaddle  Dr.  of  Carnegie;  sisters,  Debbie  Tsotaddle  of  Prague  and 
Stephanie  Pheasant  Lewis  of  Alabama;  grandparents.  Mavis  and  Doseph 
Tsotaddle  Sr.  of  Carnegie  and  Viola  Dim  of  Shawnee;  uncle  and  aunt, 

Micheal  and  Lea  Tsotaddle  of  Shawnee,  aunts,  Darla  Castillo  of  Oklahoma 
City  and  Angela  Tsotaddle  of  Shawnee;  cousins  Christa  Tsotaddle  of  Tulsa, 
Meskee  Tsotaddle  of  Rehoboth,  N.M.,  Micheal  Tsotaddle  Dr.  of  Marlow, 

Adriann  Tsotaddle,  Francisco  Ponce  of  Oklahoma  City,  Adreanna  Ponce,  Ellen 
Meely  and  Christopher  and  Brandon  Kaseca,  all  of  Shawnee. 

Services  will  be  in  Carnegie. 

September  7,  2006 
Ronald  Lewis  Gibson  Sr. 

Ronald  Lewis  Gibson  Sr.  of  North  Carolina  died  Monday,  Sept.  5,  at  his 
sister's  residence  in  Meeker.  He  was  56. 

He  was  born  May  7,  1950,  in  Pawnee,  Okla.,  to  George  Gibson  Sr.  and 
Cordelia  Murray-Green . He  attended  Red  Rock  and  Chilocco  schools. 

He  was  married  to  Hattie  Goodeagle.  He  served  in  the  101st  Airborne 
division  with  two  tours  of  Vietnam. 

Ronald  was  an  auto  mechanic  and  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

He  was  a well-know  Native  American  singer. 

Ronald  attended  Native  American  services  and  enjoyed  helping  others. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brother,  George  Gibson  Dr.;  and 
sister,  Tona  Gibson. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Hattie  "Dudy"  Gibson,  of  the  home;  children, 
Rhonda  Gibson  of  Moore,  Loretta  Gibson  of  Okahoma  City,  Ronald  Gibson  Dr. 
of  Stillwater,  and  Tony  Gibson  of  Lawton;  numerous  grandchildren;  brothers 
and  sisters,  Loretta  Walker,  Ruby  Logan,  Lawrence  Gibson,  Timothy  Gibson, 
Dimmy  Gibson,  Mary  Gibson,  and  Wosey  Butler. 

Wake  service  will  be  7 p.m.  today  at  Loretta  Walker  Place.  Burial  will 


be  10  a.m.  Friday  at  Walker  Cemetery. 

Walker  Funeral  Service  of  Shawnee  is  directing  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

September  6,  2006 
Larry  Wayne  Mahsetky  Sr. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  Funeral  for  Larry  Wayne  Mahsetky  Sr.,  52,  Oklahoma  City, 
will  be  at  noon  Thursday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Lawton 
with  the  Rev.  David  Wilson  officiating. 

Mr.  Mahsetky  Sr.  died  Monday,  Sept.  4,  2006,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Burial  will  be  in  Deyo  Indian  Mission  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Dec.  30,  1953,  in  Lawton,  to  Mack  and  Annetta  RedElk 
Mahsetky.  He  was  raised  by  Marsey  and  Annetta  Mahsetky.  He  grew  up  in 
Lawton  and  attended  schools  in  Lawton,  and  Western  Heights  and  Classen 
High  School  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  played  basketball,  football  and  baseball. 
He  was  also  a boxer  and  was  an  Oklahoma  City  Boxing  Champion.  He  hunted 
snakes  all  over  Southwest  Oklahoma  and  was  known  as  the  "Snake  Man".  He 
was  a great-great  grandson  of  Comanche  Chief  Quanah  Parker,  and  a member 
of  the  Comanche  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  Deyo  Baptist  Indian  Mission. 

September  8,  2006 

Marcella  Nashdelte  Duarez 

APACHE  - Graveside  service  for  Marcella  Nashdelte  Duarez,  66,  Apache, 
will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  West  Cache  Creek  Cemetery,  Apache. 

Mrs.  Duarez  died  Monday,  Sept.  4,  2006,  in  Lawton. 

Arrangements  are  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Oct.  2,  1939,  at  Lawton  Indian  Hospital,  to  Walter  and 
Isabelle  Archilta  Nashdelte.  She  grew  up  and  attended  school  at  Boone.  She 
married  Tony  Duarez  at  the  Caddo  County  Courthouse.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Apache  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Kingdom  Hall  of  Dehovah  Witnesses  in 
Anadarko . 

Survivors  include  a granddaughter , Maranda  Lynn  Ridnour,  Marlow;  two 
sons:  Marvin  Ridnour,  of  the  home,  and  Ordane  Ridnour,  Oklahoma  City;  two 
sisters:  Marjorie  Haury,  Anadarko,  and  Dune  Wyatt,  Ashville,  N.C.;  special 
nieces  and  nephew:  Cindy,  Peggy,  Patricia,  Ivy  Do,  Beeney,  Gale  and 
Kenneth  Lee;  close  friend,  Donna  Ahtone;  and  many  other  grandchildren, 
nieces,  nephews,  family  members  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband;  her  parents;  a sister,  Lorene 
Nashdelte  Wilkins;  and  a nephew,  Walter  Lee  Robertson. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

September  5,  2006 

Wynema  Dackson 

Funeral  services  for  Wewoka  resident  Wynema  Dackson  are  scheduled  for 
10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Stout-Phillips  Chapel.  Rev.  Amanda  Lockwood  and 
Rev.  Meredith  Robinson  will  officiate. 

Wake  services  will  begin  a 6 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Stout-Phillips  Chapel 
with  Rev.  Sam  Dones  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  at  Oakwood  Cemetery  in  Wewoka  under  the  direction  of 
Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Wynema  Dackson  passed  away  on  Monday,  Sept.  4,  2006  in  Shawnee.  She 

was  born  to  Dames  and  Maggie  Paukei  in  Lawton  on  Nov.  19,  1932. 

She  graduated  from  Gotebo  High  School  where  she  was  a member  of 
Oklahoma's  first  State  Championship  Softball  Team. 

She  received  her  bachelor's  degree  from  Southwestern  Oklahoma  State 
College  and  master's  degree  from  East  Central  State  University.  Wynema 
taught  school  in  Oklahoma  City,  on  the  Indian  Reservations  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  Pagosa  Springs,  Colorado  before  moving  to  Wewoka  in  1965. 

In  December  1955  Wynema  married  Bill  Dackson.  They  shared  a love  of 
education,  sports  and  travel.  They  recently  traveled  to  Europe  for  their 


50th  wedding  anniversary.  Wynema  retired  from  Wewoka  Public  Schools  with 
37  years  of  experience. 

She  was  a member  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
Oklahoma  Education  Association  of  University  Women,  Oklahoma  Education 
Association,  National  Education  Association,  First  United  Methodist 
Church,  Wewoka  Quarterback  Club,  Women's  Golf  Association,  Group  leader 
for  Campfire  Girls  and  Girls  Softball  Coach.  Wynema  is  preceded  in 
death  by  her  parents  and  brothers,  Jimmy  Paukei,  George  Paukei  and 
Donald  Paukei. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Bill;  son  and  daughter  in  law,  Wayne 
and  Brenda  Jackson  of  Wewoka;  daughter  and  son  in  law,  Kelly  and  Rod 
Porter  of  Amarillo,  Texas  and  daughter  and  son  in  law,  Wyma  and  John 
Gural  of  The  Colony,  Texas;  three  granddaughters,  Lora  Stieman  of 
Jacksonville  Fla.,  Kimberly  Porter  of  Flereford,  Texas  and  Sarah  Porter 
Lubbock  Texas.  She  is  also  survived  by  sisters,  Ann  Fludson  of  Anadarko, 
Jane  Terrell  of  Almonte  Springs,  Fla.  and  Gloria  Shea  of  Purcell  and 
brothers,  Adolph  Paukei  of  Cyril,  Lewis  Paukei  of  Norman  and  Orville 
Paukei  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  one  great-grandson  Caden  and  many  nieces 
and  nephews. 

In  lieu  of  flowers  the  family  suggests  that  donations  may  be  made  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  The  Seminole  Producer. 

September  8,  2006 

Marc  Edward  Dunn 

DUNN  - Marc  Edward  Dunn,  43,  was  born  in  Santa  Fe,  grew  up  and  attended 
school  in  Pojoaque.  Fie  recently  passed  away,  in  Dallas. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Jane  Bradley  of  Albuquerque;  father; 

Flarvey  Dunn  of  Boynton  Beach,  FL;  brother,  Paul  Dunn  of  Farmington; 
daughter,  Tabitha  Dunn  and  grandson,  Zachary  Dunn  of  Lansingburg,  NY;  son, 
Charles  Quintana  of  Pojoaque  Pueblo;  and  nieces,  April  Gonzales,  of 
Albuquerque,  Katie  and  Nikki  Dunn,  of  Farmington.  Fie  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  sisters,  April  and  Robin. 

Marc  led  an  unconventional  life  and  was  not  always  understood  by  family 
and  friends.  Fie  left  behind  many  friends  who  loved  him  and  will  miss  him. 
It  would  be  important  to  Marc  to  mention  those  who  loved  and  supported  him 
They  are  Melinda,  Angel,  Candice,  Mike,  Vernon,  Francis,  and  Brothers  Bill 
and  Charles  of  the  Good  Shepard  Center.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  please  make 
contributions  in  Marc's  memory  to  the  Good  Shephard  Center,  218  Iron  St. 
SW,  Albuquerque,  NM  87102 

September  10,  2006 

Rosemary  Abeita 

ABEITA  - Rosemary  Abeita,  75,  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  passed  away  on  August  13 
2006.  Rosemary  was  an  independent  and  outgoing  person  who  made  many,  many 
friends  throughout  her  lifetime.  She  will  be  remembered  for  her  quick  wit 
and  practical  jokes,  as  well  as  her  compassionate,  caring,  and  generous 
ways.  Everyone  has  a warm,  loving,  or  funny  story  about  Rosemary.  She 
loved  to  travel  and  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so  as  part  of  her  work  as 
public  relations  specialist  for  the  Southwestern  Indian  Polytechnic 
Institute  (SIPI)  before  she  retired.  She  continued  to  travel  during  her 
retirement  and  her  suitcase  was  always  packed  and  ready  to  go.  In  addition 
to  her  employment  at  SIPI  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Rosemary 
served  as  Tribal  Court  Judge  at  Isleta  Pueblo  Tribal  Court  and  served  on 
the  Tribal  Council  for  Pueblo  of  Isleta.  She  was  an  avid  Lobo  basketball 
fan  and  long-time  season  ticket  holder.  She  enjoyed  cooking  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  feeding  everyone.  The  most  important  thing  in  her  life  was  her 
family,  especially  her  children  and  granddaughters.  She  loved  spending 
time  with  them  and  was  very  proud  of  them  and  their  accomplishments. 

Funeral  Mass  was  held  at  St.  Augustine  Church  at  Isleta  Pueblo  on  August 
14,  2006. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  their  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  to 


the  many  people  who  called,  came  by,  on  prayed  for  Rosemary  during  this 
difficult  time.  Although  Rosemary  has  left  a great  void  in  our  lives  and 
she  will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  family  and  friends,  there  is  comfort  in 
knowing  that  she  is  no  longer  suffering  or  is  in  pain. 

The  family  requests  that  any  memorials  for  Rosemary  Abeita  be  made  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

September  8,  2006 

Jimmy  Begay 
Oakland,  CA 

March  6,  1946  - Sept.  2,  2006 

Jimmy  Begay,  60,  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  died  Saturday,  Sept.  2,  2006,  in 
Oakland.  He  was  born  March  6,  1946,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock, 
U.S.  Hwy . 491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Hoskie  Charley 
Sheepsprings 

Aug.  12,  1915  - Sept.  6,  2006 

Hoskie  Charley,  91,  of  Sheepsprings  died  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  2006,  at 
Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Aug.  12,  1915,  in 
Chinle,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  at  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Sheepsprings.  Interment  will  be  at 
Sheepsprings  Community  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Charley  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Hwy. 
491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Eddie  Has  Ka  Shon'  Josea  Jr. 

Toadlena 

Sept.  5,  1953  - Sept.  6,  2006 

Eddie  "Has  Ka  Shon"  Josea  Jr.,  53,  of  Toadlena,  passed  from  this  life, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  2006,  in  Shiprock.  Eddie  was  born  Sept.  5,  1953,  in 
Farmington . 

Eddie  is  survived  by  his  loving  mother,  Martha  "Bumba"  Josea;  his  wife, 
Pauline  M.  Josea;  daughters,  Rolanda  Lee,  Angie  Nelson,  Dawn  Josea,  and 
Quintana  Josea;  brothers,  Edwin  "Tinker"  Josea  and  wife,  Roselyn,  and 
Edgar  "Lucky"  Josea  and  wife,  Laphine;  sister,  Wendy  Josea;  nephews,  Shawn 
Romero,  Eric  Josea,  Elton  Josea,  and  Jonathan  Josea;  nieces,  Syia  Romero 
and  Janelle  Josea;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Viewing  will  be  from  9 to  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  at  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena,  with  services  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  Eddie  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Toadlena. 

Eddie  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  U.S.  Hwy. 
491,  (505)  368-4607. 

September  9,  2006 

Eddie  'Has  Ka  Shon'  Josea  Jr. 

Toadlena  Sept.  5,  1953  - Sept.  6,  2006 

Eddie  "Has  Ka  Shon"  Josea  Jr.,  53,  of  Toadlena,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  6, 
2006,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Sept.  5,  1953,  in  Farmington,  and  his 
mother  is  Martha  "Bumba"  Josea. 

Viewing  will  be  from  9 to  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  at  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Toadlena,  with  services  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  Interment  will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  at  Toadlena. 

Arrrangements  are  with  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  U.S.  Hwy. 
491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
September  5,  2006 


Peter  Begay 

REHOBOTH  - Services  for  Peter  Michael  Begay  Dr.,  42,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  6 at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Pastor  Gladstone  Simmons  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in  Gallup. 

Begay  died  Thursday,  Aug.  31  in  Rehoboth.  He  was  born  Sept.  17,  1963  in 
Gallup  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  son,  3ayr  Begay  of  Churchrock;  daughters,  Shelby  Begay 
and  Valanesia  Begay  both  of  Churchrock;  mother,  Christine  Begay  of 
Sundance;  brothers,  Clinton  Begay  and  Vincent  Begay  both  of  Sundance, 
Patrick  Begay  of  Farmington;  sisters,  Sherly  Billy  and  Jennifer  Hood  both 
of  Sundance. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  father,  Peter  Michael  Begay  Sr.,  brother, 
Clarence  Paul  Begay  and  sister,  Vivian  Ann  Begay. 

Rollie  Mortuary  will  be  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

September  6,  2006 
Lorenzo  Laughing 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz  - Services  for  Lorenzo  B.  "You'Ne"  Laughing,  35,  will  be 
10  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  7,  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schnedier,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot  in 
Kinlichee. 

Laughing  died  Sept.  2,  in  Oak  Springs,  Ariz.  He  was  born  April  11,  1971 
in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

He  attended  Kinlichee  Boarding  School  and  Ganado  High  School.  His 
hobbies  include  summer  camping  with  livestock,  being  in  the  outdoors, 
being  with  family  and  singing  traditional  songs. 

Survivors  include  mother,  Marie  Laughing  of  Kinlichee;  brother  Benjamin 
Laughing  of  Kinlichee;  sisters,  Laura  Ration  of  Smith  Lake,  Betty  Bigman 
of  Coppermine,  Ariz.,  Eleanor  Bigman  of  Page,  Ariz.,  Nellie  Laughing  and 
Virginia  Laughing,  both  of  Kinlichee. 

Laughing  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Tsinnijinnie  Begay 
and  sister,  Rosita  Charley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members  and  friends. 

Norma  Etsitty 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Norma  3.  Etsitty,  60,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Jake  Yazzie,  Jr.,  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Etsitty  died  Sept.  1 in  Twin  Lakes.  She  was  born  Dec.  27,  1945  in  Twin 
Lakes  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  husband,  Edison  Etsitty  of  Twin  Lakes;  son,  Allison 
Etsitty;  daughters,  Brenda  Etsitty  and  Regina  George;  brothers,  Elton 
Cadman  and  Herman  Cadman. 

Etsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Frank  Cadman;  mother, 

Clarina  Cadman;  brothers,  Benett  Cadman  and  Raymond  Cadman;  sisters, 

Laverna  George  and  Lorraine  Tahe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Stu  Barton,  Elvert  Cadman,  Alvin  Cadman,  Elmerton 
Cadman,  Calvin  Cadman  and  Darryl  Holtsoi. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  7,  2006 
Louise  Begay 

CHINLE  - Services  for  Louise  Guy  Begay,  77,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday, 
Sept.  8,  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church  in  Chinle.  Father  Blane 
Grein,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Community 
Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Sept.  5,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Jan.  1,  1928  in  Chinle 
into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan. 

Begay's  hobbies  included  weaving,  spending  time  with  grandchildren, 
cooking  and  cleaning  at  the  restaurant  and  helping  during  traditional 
ceremonies . 


Survivors  include  sons,  Tony  Begay,  Sr.,  Stanley  Begay,  Dennison  Begay, 
Kee  D.  Begay,  Dr.,  Derry  Begay  and  Nathaniel  Begay,  all  of  Chinle; 
daughters,  Sarah  Dames  of  Many  Farms,  Alta  Zenonian  of  Farmington,  Marlene 
Tsosie,  Charlene  Begay,  Elvira  Martin,  Irma  Tsosie  and  Susie  Yazzie,  all 
of  Chinle;  brothers  Paul  Guy,  Sr.  and  Charles  Guy,  Sr.,  both  of  Chinle; 
sisters,  Mary  Ann  Claw  and  Dean  Begay,  both  of  Chinle,  63  great  - 
-grandchildren  and  45great-great  grandchildren. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  daughter,  Dulie  Irving  and  Rita  Allen; 
parents,  Notah  and  Elouise  Draper;  sister,  Danet  Descheny  and  brother 
George  Guy,  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darwin  Begay,  Keith  Tsosie,  III,  Keith  Tsosie  IV, 
Roland  Dames,  Fernando  Begay  and  Troy  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  following  the  services  at 
Chinle  Catholic  Hall. 

Cope  Meomorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Helen  Charley 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Helen  L.  Charley,  75,  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday, 
Sept.  8,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Evangelist  Arlis  Secody  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery. 

Charley  died  Sept.  5,  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  15,  1930  in  Rehoboth. 

Charley  was  employed  with  ONEO  and  had  many  other  jobs.  She  was  a 
lifelong  silversmith,  harvester  and  rug  weaver. 

Survivors  include  husband,  Henry  Charley;  sons,  Bennie  Shelly  of  Thoreau 
and  Curtis  Bitsui  of  Prewitt;  daughters,  Ella  Shelly  of  Thoreau  and  Linda 
Charley  of  Thoreau;  brother,  Harry  Larry,  Sr.  of  Thoreau,  19  grandchildren 
and  25great-grandchildren . 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Dohn  Lewis  and  At-tes-nas-bah 
Lewis,  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kyle  Becenti,  Curtis  Bitsui,  Edward  Dones,  Matthew 
Ramone,  Donathan  Shelly  and  Wilbert  Shelly. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  following  the  service  at 
Thoreau  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lathan  Chavez 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Lathan  Larry  Chavez,  20,  will  be  10  a.m.  today. 
Sept.  7,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Arlis  Secody  will  officiate. 

Chavez  died  Sept.  1,  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  21,  1986  in  Grants 
into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Sagebrush  People  Clan. 

Chavez  attended  Thoreau  High  and  Wingate  High  Schools.  He  was  employed 
at  Fallas  Pardes.  His  hobbies  included  drawing,  horseback  riding  and 
basketball . 

Survivors  include  wife,  Chantel  Amber  Chavez  of  Kayenta;  step-daughter 
Tinaya  Clark;  parents  Larry  Chavez  and  Zola  Sandoval  of  Gallup;  brothers, 
Dason  Sandoval  of  Fort  Irwin,  Calif,  Landry  Chavez  of  Albuquerque  and 
Lionel  Chavez  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Lorinda  S.  Thomas  of  Holbrook,  Melissa 
Chavez  of  Farmington,  Vanessa  Chavez  of  Talquah,  Okla.,  Chantel  Chavez  of 
Gallup,  Nora  Francis  of  Gallup  and  Vera  Tsosie  of  Tohatchi;  grandmother, 
Rena  Leyba  of  Grants. 

Chavez  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandparents,  George  and  Thelda  Sandoval 
of  Twin  Lakes. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dason  Sandoval,  Landry  Chavez,  Arvitt  Tsosie,  Alvin 
Sandoval,  Philando  Sandoval  and  Dimmy  Chavez,  Dr. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  8,  2006 
Dennie  Begay 

DEDDITO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dennie  Begay,  87,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Sept.  9,  at  the  United  Methodist  Chruch.  Pastor  William  Dohn  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Deddito  Community  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Sept.  2,  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dec.  24,  1918  in  Rural 
Deddito  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Begay  finished  10th  grade.  She  taught  the  community  to  weave,  and  taught 


ants  and  crafts  at  the  Deddito  Chapter.  Her  hobbies  included  weaving, 
sewing,  making  pottery  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Melvin  Betoni  of  Peoria,  Ariz.,  and  Virgil  Begay 
of  Window  Rock;  daughters,  Gloria  McCabe  of  Scottsdale,  Daisy  Keoni  of 
Farmington,  Carol  Begay  of  Phoenix  and  Patty  Begay  of  Deddito;  brothers, 
Bahe  Hoskie  of  Whitecone,  Ariz.  and  Frank  Hoskie  of  leddito;  sister,  Helen 
Geneeha  of  leddito,  19  grandchildren  and  36  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  husband,  Betoni  Begay;  sons,  Samuel  Begay 
and  Freeman  Begay;  daughter,  Alma  Pete;  grandsons,  Brandon  Begay  and 
Burton  Keoni. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lerrick  Yazzie,  Michale  Pete,  Melvin  Betoni,  Virgil 
Begay,  Kendrick  G.  Begay  and  lerry  Pete. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  1/2  mile  SW  of  Holbrook 
let.  264  and  NR  6. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eddie  losea,  Ir. 

TOADLENA  - Services  for  Eddie  "Has  ka  Shon"  losea,  lr.,  53,  will  be  10  a 
m.  Saturday,  Sept.  9 at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in 
Toadlena.  Counselor  R.  B.  Foutz  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
family  cemetery  in  Toadlena. 

losea  died  Sept.  6 in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Sept.  5,  1953  in  Farmington. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pauline  M.  losea;  daughters,  Rolanda  Lee, 
Angie  Nelson,  Dawn  losea  and  Quintana  losea;  mother,  Martha  "Bumba"  losea; 
brothers,  Edwin  "Tinker"  losea  and  Edgar  "Lucky"  losea;  sister,  Wendy 
losea  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  9,  2006 

Arthur  Bia 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Funeral  Mass  for  Arthur  Francis  Bia,  81,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Monday,  Sept.  11  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Fort  Defiance. 
Father  Ronald  Walters,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort 
Defiance  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  9 a.m.  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Bia  died  Sept.  7 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  6,  1924  in  Chinle  into  the 
Linder  His  Cover  People  Clan  for  the  Waters  Edge  People  Clan. 

Bia  attended  Fort  Defiance  Boarding  School.  He  worked  as  a welder  for 
Kaiser  shipyard  during  WW  II  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  as  an  alcohol  counselor 
with  ONEO,  interpreter  for  Fort  Defiance  Indian  Health  Services  Public 
Health  Nurses  and  Indian  Development  District. 

Survivors  include  wife,  Maria  Tebe  Bia;  son,  Vern  Bia;  daughter,  Miranda 
Blatchford;  sisters,  Bertha  Smith  and  Ilene  King  and  ten  grandchildren. 

Bia  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Danny  and  Katherine  Bia. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  23  Mae  in  Gamerco. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Michelle  Kinsel 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Michelle  Lynn  Kinsel,  36,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Kinsel  died  Sept  8 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  5,  1970  in  Gallup  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

September  6,  2006 

Manuel  G.  Alvarez 

Manuel  G.  Alvarez  Duly  1,  1950  - September  1,  2006  Survived  by  close  and 
loving  family  members. 

An  all  night  vigil  will  be  held  at  730  W.  Calle  Matus/Old  Pascua 
Community  on  Friday,  September  8,  2006.  Burial  will  follow  at  Holy  Hope 
Cemetery. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Tucson  Citizen. 

September  8,  2006 
Diane  Elaine  Grijalva 

Diane  Elaine  Grijalva,  56,  of  the  Salt  River  Indian  Reservation  passed 
away  August  31,  2006.  She  was  born  on  April  30,  1950  in  Scottsdale,  AZ. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children:  Glenford  Lewis,  3r.,  Avery  Miguel,  and 
Doreen  Grijalva-Williams;  step-son,  Eric  Grijalva;  mother,  Bernice 
Phillips;  sisters:  Dorgene  Lewis,  Donna  Leonard,  and  Barbara  Wood;  and 
brothers:  Leander  and  Andrew  Miguel,  and  Bill  Phillips. 

A visitation  will  be  held  on  Friday  September  8,  2006  at  7:00  PM  at  the 
Salt  River  Memorial  Hall,  9849  E.  Earll  Dr.  in  Scottsdale. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Saturday  September  9,  2006  at  7:00 
AM  at  the  Salt  River  Memorial  Hall.  Interment  at  the  Salt  River  Indian 
Cemetery. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  the  arrangements . 

September  10,  2006 
Larry  H.  Burns 

Larry  H.  Burns,  69,  of  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community  passed  away 
Wednesday  September  6,  2006. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Glenda  M.  Burns;  daughters:  Stephanie  E. 
Burns-Soliz  and  Christin  E.  Burns;  son,  Lansford  "Grady"  Burns;  and 
brothers:  Valentino  "Buddy"  Burns  and  Londo  Burns. 

Graveside  services  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  September  12,  2006  at  6:00  AM 
at  the  Salt  River  Indian  Cemetery  on  McDowell  in  Extension  Rd  in 
Scottsdale. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 

September  7,  2006 
Ora  Riggs 

Ora  Riggs  (Bennett),  89,  of  Round  Cedar,  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  2006, 
surrounded  by  her  family. 

Mrs.  Riggs  was  born  on  April  20,  1917,  in  Sand  Springs,  near  Leupp,  to 
Asdzaan  Taylor  Riggs  and  Hasteen  Son  of  Red  Woman.  She  was  To'di  ch'iini 
clan  and  born  for  the  Maideshgeezhnii  clan. 

She  is  survived  by  one  son,  Melvin  Baldwin  Sr.;  daughters  Marie  Reyhner 
and  Theresa  Benale;  and  many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  11  brothers;  two  sisters;  her  daughters 
Pauline  and  Mildred;  and  her  sons  Larry  and  Fred  Riggs  3r. 

Services  will  be  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  at  10  a.m.  (M.S.T.)  at  Round  Cedar 
Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

Arrangements  are  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

September  8,  2006 
Xavier  Armondo  3oe 

Xavier  Armondo  3oe  of  Whiteriver  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  Aug.  29,  2006 
in  Whiteriver. 

He  was  born  April  12,  2004. 

Xavier  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Erma  Cromwell  and  Christopher  3oe; 
sister,  Ashley  3oe;  god-parents,  Romanio  and  Stephanie  Lupe;  grandma, 
Vernadell  3oe;  aunts,  Katherine  3oe,  Kathleen  Doe,  Delphine  Kessay,  Anna 
Secakuku,  Savannah  Zaghotah,  Lorencita  Dames;  uncles,  Vernon  Dosay,  Dallas 
Cosay;  many  relatives  and  friends. 

His  body  will  be  brought  home  for  a two-night  wake  at  his  parent's 
residence  in  Chinatown  No.  228  in  Whiteriver  Friday,  Sept.  8 at  10  a.m.  A 


funeral  service  will  be  conducted  Sunday,  Sept.  10  beginning  at  1 p.m.  at 
the  House  of  God  Church  with  Pastor  Laura  Mae  Dames  officiating.  Interment 
will  be  at  the  Whiteriver  Cemetery. 

Silver  Creek  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

September  8,  2006 
Norma  Dohnny 

Norma  Dohnny  passed  away  Sunday  morning.  Sept.  3,  2006,  at  Banner 
Churchill  Community  Hospital  at  the  age  of  100. 

She  was  born  on  and  was  a member  of  the  Ft.  McDermitt  Nevada  Paiute- 
Shoshone  Indian  reservation  on  March  4,  1906  to  Dohn  Wasson  and  Ida  Horse. 
She  spent  her  school  days  at  Ft.  Bidwell  Indian  School  in  Modoc  County, 
Calif.  She  then  went  to  Sherman  Indian  School  in  Carson  City,  followed  by 
Sherman  Institute  in  Riverside,  Calif. 

She  was  a self-reliant  person,  loved  to  cook,  create  things,  make 
dresses  and  costumes.  She  worked  for  Great  Western  Costume  across  from 
Paramount  Studios  in  Hollywood.  She  was  very  active  in  the  senior  center 
of  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe. 

Norma  married  George  E.  Dohnny,  Dr.  in  1948.  They  were  married  for  51 
years  until  he  passed  away  in  1999.  She  was  a wonderful  homemaker,  raising 
her  four  children.  Her  daughter,  Evelyn  Smith,  also  preceded  her  in  death. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Ernest  Maguire,  Sr.  of  Sparks  and  Robert 
Ramirez  of  California;  daughter,  Barbara  Renick  of  Washington;  sister.  Ivy 
Garfield  of  Ft.  McDermitt,  brother.  Perry  Wasson  of  Elko,  and  numerous 
grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Graveside  funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday,  Sept.  9,  2006,  at  10  a. 
m.  at  the  Stillwater  Indian  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction 
of  Smith  Family  Funeral  Home,  Fallon. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Lahontan  Valley  News  and  Fallon  Eagle  Standard. 

September  6,  2006 

Nancy  Dee  Whiteman  Hitchcock 

WHITE  SWAN  - Nancy  Dee  Whiteman  Hitchcock  lost  her  bout  with  cancer  on 
August  27,  2006.  Nancy  was  born  December  14,  1938  to  Arthur  D.  and  Eunice 
W.  Whiteman  in  Yakima  WA.  She  graduated  from  Yakima  High  School  in  1957. 
While  attending  Yakima  Valley  College,  she  simultaneously  served  the  City 
as  Miss  Yakima.  She  was  a gracious  and  beautiful  hostess  for  Yakima.  Nancy 
then  went  on  to  attend  the  University  of  Washington.  Nancy  was  an 
accomplished  athlete  and  scholar.  She  played  the  piano,  violin  and  sang  in 
special  groups.  Nancy  was  a trail  blazer  for  the  downhill  ski  racing 
program  at  White  Pass,  WA.  Representing  the  Yakima  Valley  Ski  Club,  she 
won  numerous  ski  events  throughout  the  Northwest. 

Nancy  was  married  to  Samuel  Hitchcock  of  White  Swan  in  1958.  Their  union 
produced  two  children.  She  was  later  employed  as  a supervisor  for  the 
Yakima  Telephone  Co. 

In  her  later  years,  Nancy  moved  to  White  Swan  and  was  a long  time  member 
of  the  Yakama  Indian  Rodeo  Association.  She  was  awarded  the  "Hard  Worker" 
buckle  for  her  hard  work  and  dedication.  Nancy  found  great  joy  in  family 
camping  trips  and  picking  huckleberries  in  the  closed  area  of  the  Yakama 
Nation.  She  was  an  excellent  softball  player,  playing  competitively  with 
her  daughter  Lisa,  and  just  for  fun  at  the  Sanchey  family  gatherings.  She 
enjoyed  the  family  get  togethers,  always  bringing  her  warm  smile  and  a 
readiness  to  help  in  anyway.  Nancy  had  so  many  interests  and  hobbies. 
Beating  the  guys  at  pool  and  working  in  her  beautiful  yard  was  always  a 
joy  for  her.  Her  door  was  continually  open  to  friends  and  family  and  she 
would  always  welcome  them  in  with  a smile. 

Nancy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  daughter  Lisa  Kathleen 
Hitchcock. 

Nancy  is  survived  by  her  long  time  companion,  Dohn  Sanchey  of  White 
Swan;  her  son  Gregory  Glenn/Kiyomi  Hitchcock;  grandsons  Ken  and  T.  D.  of 


Las  Vegas  NV;  brothers  Brent/Jeanette  Whiteman  of  Mercer  Island  WA, 
Frank/Barbara  Whiteman  of  Gresham  Or;  sister  Karen/Jim  Gilbert  of  Yakima, 
plus  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  will  be  dearly  missed  by  family  and  friends. 

Nancy  will  always  be  remembered  for  her  energy  and  generous  giving 
nature. 

A celebration  of  Nancy's  life  will  be  held  on  September  9,  2006  at  the 
United  Methodist  Church  of  White  Swan  at  10:00  AM.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Memorial  Home  Care  Services,  Hospice  and 
Home  Health. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

September  7,  2006 
Emmett  Edsel  Antell 

Emmett  Edsel  Antell  died  September  4,  2006  in  Battle  Ground,  WA.  He  was 
born  on  November  26,  1934  on  the  family  farm  in  Naytahwaush,  Minnesota, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Chippewa  Nation  on  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation. 
Emmett  lived  and  worked  in  every  state  on  his  way  to  finding  the  love  of 
his  life  out  here  40  years  ago.  He  quit  school  after  the  eighth  grade  to 
work  his  family's  farm.  After  that,  life  on  the  reservation  was  extremely 
hard,  so  he  left  and  held  various  jobs,  such  as  Merchant  Marine,  railroad 
worker,  highway  worker,  and  fighting  wildfires,  until  he  got  hurt  building 
fence  for  San  lose  Fence  in  the  early  '70s.  Being  a strong  willed  man, 
Emmett  was  able  to  ignore  the  pain  of  crushed  vertebrae  and  do  the  things 
he  loved.  He  loved  to  hunt,  and  was  an  avid  fisherman.  Kokanee  in  Lake 
Merwin  are  breathing  a little  easier  now.  He  loved  going  down  to  Long 
Beach  and  getting  Razor  Clams,  Steamers  and  to  surf-fish.  He  also  loved  to 
play  Cribbage.  Emmett  would  do  anything  for  anyone,  even  if  he  couldn't 
walk  for  three  days  afterwards.  In  his  later  years  he  could  be  seen  mowing 
the  family's  lawn  next  to  219th.  He  was  most  at  peace  when  he  was  on  his 
mower;  there  was  no  pain  and  not  a care  in  the  world.  No  one  was  safe  with 
his  practical  jokes  and  his  infectious  grin. 

Emmett  leaves  behind  his  wife,  Sharon  of  38  years;  daughter,  Patricia 
Denny  of  Libby,  MT;  son-in-law,  Jeff  Denny  of  Libby,  MT;  son,  John  Antell 
of  Battle  Ground;  mother-in-law,  Betty  Dollar  of  Battle  Ground; 
granddaughters,  Jennifer  and  Felisha  Denny  of  Libby,  MT,  and  Megan  and 
Madison  Antell  of  Battle  Ground;  great-grandson,  Quinton  Denny  of  Libby, 
MT;  brother.  Dale  Antell  of  Lapwai,  ID;  sister.  Girlie  Barnick  of 
Naytahwaush,  MN;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  across  the  country. 

A gathering  will  be  held  at  the  family's  home  on  Saturday,  September  9, 
2006  between  2pm  and  4pm.  Friends  and  family  are  invited  to  celebrate  his 
life. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Columbian.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

September  9,  2006 
Wilford  'Wolf'  Wagon 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Traditional  funeral  services  for  Wilford  "Wolf"  Wagon, 
70,  will  be  held  Monday,  Sept.  11,  2006  at  2 p.m.  at  Rocky  Mountain  Hall 
in  Fort  Washakie  with  interment  to  follow  in  Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

There  will  be  traditional  services  Sunday  evening  at  7 p.m.  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Hall  and  he  will  lie  in  state  there  until  services  Monday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Harrison  Shoyo  Jr.,  will  officiate  both  services. 

He  died  at  the  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center  on  Sept.  7,  2006,  after  a 
lengthy  illness. 

He  was  born  Oct.  20,  1935  to  Roger  and  Matilda  (Pingree)  Wagon  in  Fort 
Washakie.  He  attended  Fort  Washakie  Government  Day  School  and  BIA 
Boarding  School  at  Pierre,  S.D. 

He  was  known  as  "Wolf"  or  "Woodsy"  to  many  of  his  friends  and  relatives 
and  to  those  who  knew  him.  He  worked  as  a laborer  and  had  the  opportunity 
of  working  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Hall. 

Because  of  illness,  he  had  been  a resident  of  Morning  Star  Manor  for 


several  years. 

He  enjoyed  riding  horses,  hunting  , fishing,  pow-wows,  sun  dances, 
listening  to  music  and  watching  TV. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sisters,  Lena  Aaron  and  Rosa  L.  Niedo  of  Fort 
Washakie  and  Rose  Braman  of  Pocatello,  Idaho;  brothers,  David  Wagon,  Sr. 
and  Chester  Pingree,  Sr.;  nieces  and  nephews  and  numerous  relative  and 
friends . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  sisters,  Alvena  Wagon  Teton  and 
Anna  M.  Shoyo;  brothers,  Roger  William  Wagon,  Dames  Wagon  and  a nephew. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 

September  5,  2006 

Ta'Shon  Rain  Little  Light 

CROW  AGENCY  - Our  precious  angel,  Ta'Shon  Rain  Little  Light,  5-year-old 
daughter  of  Theodore  and  Stephanie  White  Little  Light,  departed  this  world 
Sept.  1,  2006,  in  Kissimmee,  Fla. 

Bia  Waa  Kuumdedeesh,  "Woman  who  provides  well  for  herself,"  is  a member 
of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Whistling  Water.  Her  grandmother 
Delma  Yarlott  gave  her  Indian  name  to  her.  She  was  born  Nov.  7,  2000,  in 
Crow  Agency.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  a guest  of  the  Make-a-wish 
Foundation  and  traveled  to  Orlando,  Fla.  Her  two  older  sisters  placed  a 
star  imprinted  with  her  name  in  the  Castle  of  Miracles.  A very  bright, 
precocious  child,  she  learned  to  count  in  Crow,  Spanish  and  English.  She 
mastered  math  counting  and  adding  at  any  early  age.  She  completed  the  two- 
year  Head  Start  Program,  graduating  in  Dune  of  2006.  She  was  eagerly 
anticipating  kindergarten,  "going  to  the  big  school."  Of  quick  wit  and 
keen  observation,  she  referred  to  Harold  Brien,  BIA  police  officer,  as  Mr. 
Cop  and  Carl  Venne,  Crow  Tribal  Chairman,  as  "the  man  with  the  plan."  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  she  asked  her  grandmother,  "Who  was  made  first,  God 
or  Carl  Venne?"  She  affectionately  provided  nicknames  for  many  of  her 
family  members. 

Since  infancy,  Ta'Shon  entered  and  won  the  following  beauty  pageants: 

2001  New  Star  Discovery,  '02  Regional  Miss  American  Starlet,  Prettiest 
Hair,  First  Runner  Up,  National  Charming  Miss,  Best  Sportswear,  '03, 
Sunburst  USA  Princess,  Prettiest  Smile,  Prettiest  Hair,  Best  Attire  and 
'04,  she  was  a champion  in  the  Crow  Style  Tiny  Tot  special  at  Crow  Fair. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  sisters,  Thea  and  Tia  Little  Light, 

Dacelyn  and  Allie  Gondora;  brothers  Davin  Little  Light,  Aaron  Condora, 
Landin  and  Keyan  Fitzpatrick;  adopted  parents.  Dude  (Mary)  Hogan  and 
Briana  Fitzpatrick;  godparents,  Donovan  (Lisa)  Ramirez  Oleyte; 
grandparents,  Marvin  and  Luanna  Stewart,  Barry  (Ursula)  Russell,  Rueben 
(Christine)  DeCrane,  Ada,  Vicki  and  Peggy  White,  Curtis  (Alberta),  Henry 
(Laura)  and  Harold  Rides  the  Horse,  Elmer  (Theresa)  Gun  Shows,  Delma 
Yarlott,  Regina  Goes  Ahead,  Mary  (Hartford)  Black  Eagle,  Billy  (Shirley) 
Stewart,  Victor  (Danice)  Singer,  Greeley  (Stella)  Not  Afraid,  Donna  Dawes, 
Lorena  Mae  Walks  Over  Ice,  Bobby  Ramirez,  Marietta  and  Merle  (Phyllis)  Big 
Medicine,  Dana  and  Larry  (Pearl)  Tobacco  Paulette  Not  Afraid,  Georgine 
(Ronald  ) Falls  Down,  Annie  (Cyrus)  Leider,  Maria  (Preston)  Onion,  Carmen 
(Troy)  Whiteman,  Dackie  Robinson,  George  (Georgia)  Bement,  Barbara  Stewart, 
Marla  Fritzler,  Linda  Little  Owl,  Karen  Old  Elk,  Ava  Bell  Rock,  Roberta 
Steinmetz,  Avis  Little  Light,  Dorothy  Gray,  Carlene  Gondora  and  Mary  Ann 
Demray;  great-grandparents,  Clara  Nomee,  Derome  (Lois)  and  Vincent  White 
Hip,  Duanita  Ramirez,  Beatrice  Small,  Ed  and  Kathryn  Little  Light;  adopted 
sisters,  Marissa  Hogan,  Stormy  Bad  Bear,  Brittany  Iron,  Dennifer  Sandoval, 
Miranda  Rowland,  Stephanie  Defferson,  Susie  White  Hip,  Cecelia  Gardner, 
Wendy  Little  Light,  Breille  White,  Antonia  and  Arlene  Bird  in  Ground; 
adopted  brothers,  Aubrey  and  Isaiah  Good  Luck,  Quindell  White  Hip,  Thomas 
Bull  Tail,  Zane  Pretty  on  Top,  Darin,  Devin  and  DD  Oleyte;  aunts  and 
uncles,  Lori  and  Galen  Gondora,  Latonna  (Lloyd)  Long  Soldier,  Pauline 
(Robert)  Doyle,  Vanessa,  Shobe  (Danet),  Myron  (Kaylene),  Orland  and  Teddy 
(Duliette)  Little  Light,  Pete  (Andrea),  Lawrence,  Bemus  (Mar jean)  and  Lara 
Big  Hair,  Flora  (Lawrence)  Pretty  Weasel,  Robin  Stewart,  Todd  Wilson, 


Stephen  and  Doen  White,  Carrie  (Kevin)  Old  Coyote,  Clinton  (Margaret) 

Stops,  Rhonda  (Kolan)  Good  Luck,  Melanie  DeCrane,  Eddie  (Laurie),  Morton 
and  Willemia  Big  Medicine,  Victoria  Snell,  Lisa  DeCauteau,  Shannon  Black 
Eagle,  Rogene  (Barry)  Howe,  Becky  Gros  Ventre,  Val  Falls  Down,  Barb 
(Willie)  Gardner,  Angela  Williams,  Dennis  Bastine,  Dr.,  Sharon  Bear  Don't 
Walk,  Carrie  Braine,  Mandy  (Leo)  Stewart,  Austin  (Lasha)  and  Myron  Little 
Light  Dr.,  Sid  (Carla)  DeCrane,  Tamara  (Delon)  Rock  Above,  Frazier  (Gayle), 
Neil  (Michelle),  Gary  and  Laloni  White  Hip,  Henry  (Garnett)  Bright  Wings, 
Lonnie  and  Lloyd  Little  Bird,  Carmielita  (Scott)  Williams,  Theda,  Leola, 
Charlotte,  Ardena  and  Dason  (Dolly)  Whiteman;  her  special  friends,  Carl 
(Edwina)  Venne,  Harold  (Danette)  Brien,  Brenda  and  Sasha  Bad  Bear,  Taylor 
and  Tyson  Fitzpatrick;  her  extended  family  including  the  Little  Light, 
White,  White  Hip,  Conteraz,  Rides  Horse,  Ramirez,  Big  Medicine,  Walks  Over 
Ice,  Defferson,  Grey  Bull,  Sees  the  Ground  and  Whiteman  families;  special 
cousins,  Avella  and  Aleigha  Stewart,  Skye  Doyle,  Tyler  and  Ashley  Whiteman, 
Amina,  Turina,  Evalina,  Elizabeth,  Francesica  and  Tyrell  Little  Light, 
Tristan  and  Derell  Big  Hair,  Nina  and  Thomas  Russell,  Owen  Pretty  Weasel, 
CD, . Whitney,  Shylee,  Nisha,  LD,  Martin,  Beth  and  Frank  Rides  Horse. 

The  family  gratefully  acknowledges  and  extends  heartfelt  appreciation  to 
Drs.  Mark,  Albano,  Silliman,  Make-a-Wish  Foundation,  Give  Kids  the  World, 
Crow  Tribal  Administration  and  its  employees,  Gerlinda  Whiteman  and 
Christina  Turns  Plenty.  Ta'Shonii  Baby,  we  love  you  so  much.  We  will 
continue  to  see  your  beauty  in  every  sunset,  each  rainbow,  when  the  stars 
shine  at  night  and  when  the  drums  beat.  God  be  with  you,  you'll  make  a 
beautiful  angel,  until  we  meet  again  baby,  all  our  love.  Mom,  Dad,  Thea 
and  Tia. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  7,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Mass  of  the  Angels  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Friday,  Sept.  8,  in 
the  Crow  Agency  Multi-purpose  Building.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Mark  Shotgunn 

YAKIMA,  Wash.  - Mark  Shotgunn,  45,  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  died  Aug.  31,  2006. 
Traditional  wake  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  5,  at  the  Lame 
Deer  LDS  Chapel. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  in  the  LDS 
Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Birney  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  is  in  charge. 

September  11,  2006 
Shylon  Doseph  Alden 

LODGE  GRASS  - Shylon  Doseph  Alden,  23,  of  Lodge  Grass,  died  tragically 
of  injuries  sustained  in  a car-pedestrian  accident  in  Billings. 

Iipchiiichiwakiish,  "Prays  with  the  Sacred  Pipe,"  a name  given  to  him  by 
Derome  White  Hip,  was  born  on  Father's  Day,  Dune  19,  1983,  in  Crow  Agency, 
a son  of  Alvin  Alden  and  Kim  LeBeaux.  He  grew  up  and  received  his 
education  in  Lodge  Grass.  While  in  school,  he  participated  in  basketball, 
football  and  played  the  trombone  in  the  school  band. 

He  was  an  accomplished  artist  and  leather  craft  person,  who  also  enjoyed 
fishing,  hunting,  playing  pool,  card  tricks  and  playing  jokes  on  his 
family  and  friends.  Shylon  was  a member  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan,  a child  of 
the  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  attended  the  Lodge  Grass  Baptist  Church.  His  many 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins  looked  up  to  him  and  had  several  namesakes.  He 
never  seemed  to  have  an  enemy.  His  grandfather.  Doe  Alden,  Sr., 
grandmother,  Rosalie  LeBeaux;  uncles,  Dohn  Belo  Alden  and  Rocky  Tolman  and 
special  cousin  Indian  Three  Irons  preceded  Shylon  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Kim  LeBeaux  of  Wyola;  his  father  Alvin 
(Theresa)  Alden  of  Wyola;  sisters,  Brandi  (Quincy)  Lewis  of  Oklahoma, 

Darci  (William)  Springfield  and  Doetta  (Don)  Foote  of  Billings;  his 
brothers,  Nathaniel  Krakel  of  Arkansas,  Dacob,  Elijah  and  Marvin  Wes  Stops, 
Dr.  of  Wyola;  his  grandparents,  Colleen  (Richard)  Sherwood  of  Laurel,  Ruth 
Backbone  Alden,  Frances  Bends  and  Glen  Fritzler  of  Lodge  Grass,  Everett 
(Dan)  Thornton  of  Bozeman  and  H.  Gregg  LeBeaux  of  Wyoming;  best  friend. 


Dyton  Bird  Faraway,  who  will  always  be  in  his  heart;  adopted  mothers, 
Carole  Rule,  Micki  Falghren  and  Roberta  Walks  Over  the  Ice;  adopted  sister 
Butterfly  Rule;  nieces  Zavier  and  Zechaya  Lewis,  Tayzha  and  Emma;  Paternal 
aunts  and  uncles,  Clara  Buck  Elk,  Lavonne  (Moses)  Tall  Bear,  Doselyn 
(Clarence)  Three  Irons,  Daphne  Alden,  Anita  (Dana)  Old  Coyote,  Ronald 
(Georgine)  Falls  Down,  Frances,  Laurie  and  Doe  (Charlene)  Alden,  Hr.; 
Maternal  aunts  and  uncles,  Shawna  Pretty  Bear,  Michelle  Tucker,  Randy 
Tolman,  Alanita  White,  Crystal  C'Bearing,  Cheri,  Elizabeth  and  Emery'l 
LeBeaux,  Andi  Clifford;  nephews,  Garious  and  Adrian  and  his  extended 
family  including  the  Bird,  LaForge,  Goes  Ahead,  Bright  Wings,  Flolds  the 
Enemy,  Door,  Beamount,  Backbone,  Bloodman,  Lefthand,  Not  Afraid,  Morrison, 
Old  Horn,  Little  Nest,  Pretty  on  Top,  Red  Wolf,  Old  Dwarf,  Plenty  Hoops, 
Defferson,  Bear  Below,  Bravo,  Driftwood,  Knows  The  Gun,  Plenty  Hawk,  Sees 
The  Ground,  Walks,  Little  Bear,  Dillon,  Buffalo,  Hungry  Wolf,  Humphrey, 
Birdinground  and  Parshal  families. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  12,  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge 
Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
September  7,  2006 
Franklin  Troy  Houle 

Frank  Houle,  62,  who  had  been  a security  guard,  died  Sunday,  Sept.  3, 
2006,  at  Billings  Health  and  Rehabilitation  Community,  where  he  had  been  a 
resident  since  December  2005. 

He  was  born  the  son  of  Phillip  and  Stella  (DeLong)  Houle  on  Nov.  7,  1944 
in  Cando,  N.D.  A member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  Tribe,  he  attended 
Wahpeton  Indian  School  in  Wahpeton,  N.D.,  graduating  in  1956.  Stationed  in 
Alaska  and  France,  he  served  in  the  Army  during  the  Vietnam  War  until  1966 
He  had  worked  for  Uniband  Data  Processing  Co.  as  a security  guard  until 
2001.  He  spent  the  majority  of  his  life  in  Denver  and  Billings. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Doanne;  daughters,  Dackie  Moraga  of  Gilbert, 
Ariz.,  Dawn  Houle  of  Seattle  and  Robyn  Houle  of  Billings;  sisters,  Phyllis 
Houle  of  Belcourt,  N.D.,  Pat  Morin  and  Dune  Cabrera,  both  of  Billings,  and 
Thelma  Rose  of  Eugene,  Ore.;  brothers,  Lagores  Houle  of  Belcourt  and  Doe 
Lindsey  of  Aurora,  Colo.;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Services  were  planned  later  with  interment  of  ashes  in  Mountview 
Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  in  the  care  of  Dahl  Funeral  & Cremation 
Service. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Outpost. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

September  6,  2006 

Louis  Alan  Gobert,  Dr. 

Louis  Alan  Gobert,  Dr.,  31,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Browning  on 
Saturday,  Sept  2,  2006.  The  Coroner  has  not  given  the  cause  of  death. 

Louis  Alan  Gobert,  Dr. 

A wake  will  begin  Wednesday  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Center  with  rosary 
services  Thursday  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  Friday  at  2 p.m.  at 
Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  with  burial  following  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Louis  was  born  Dune  12,  1975  in  Browning  to  Louis  Gobert  and  Toni 
Gervais.  He  graduated  from  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Ore.  in  1995. 
Louis  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corp.  He  was  a proficient  artist.  Louis 
was  a loving  father  of  Reo,  Seth,  and  Ty  whom  he  cared  for  at  his  home.  He 
was  a gregarious  person  and  has  many  friends. 

Survivors  include  parents,  Toni  Gervais  and  Louis  A Gobert  Sr.  of 


Browning;  grandmother,  Connie  Bremner  of  Browning;  sons,  Reo,  Seth,  and 
Ty;  sisters,  Corrina  of  Browning,  Christa  of  New  Mexico,  and  Lea  of 
Washington;  and  brothers,  Greg  of  Great  Falls,  Ramon  of  Browning,  and  Dosh 
of  Washington. 

Margaret  Last  Star 

Margaret  (Spotted  Bear)  Last  Star,  85,  passed  away  Sunday,  Aug.  27,  2006 
at  the  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  of  natural  causes.  Margaret  Last  Star 

Funeral  Mass  was  held  Friday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  with 
burial  following  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  handled 
the  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Mary  lane  (Gary)  Grant,  Mildred 
(Melford,  Sr.)  Pepion,  ludy  (Ed  Spotted  Eagle)  Last  Star,  and  Edna  (Gayle) 
Old  Chief  all  of  Browning  and  Gwen  Hope  of  Missoula;  sons,  Melvin  loseph 
Last  Star  of  Kansas,  Michael  Hope  of  Browning,  and  Leroy  Schmidt  of 
Kalispell;  10  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Mike  Last  Star;  her  parents, 

Pete  and  Annie  Spotted  Bear;  and  all  of  her  siblings. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

September  5,  2006 

Douglas  R.  Snell  Sr. 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  - Douglas  R.  Snell  Sr.,  56,  a firefighter  and  U.S. 
Army  veteran,  died  of  natural  causes  Friday  at  a Havre  hospital. 

A wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today,  with  rosary  at  7 p.m.,  at  the  Red 
Whip  Center.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Red  Whip  Center, 
with  burial  in  Hi-way  Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Debbie  Snell  and  Randi  Snell  of  Fort  Belknap, 
Barbara  Lodge  of  Hays  and  Laura  Manriquez  of  Great  Falls;  sons  Loren  Bell 
of  Arlee  and  Kendal  Matt,  Caden  Clark  and  Richard  Nicholson,  all  of  Great 
Falls;  his  mother.  Ruby  Grant  of  Fort  Belknap;  adopted  parents  Bobbi  Lee 
and  Ola  Cochran  of  Hays;  sisters  Virginia  Cochran,  Donna  First  Raised  and 
Margaret  Strike,  all  of  Fort  Belknap,  Mary  Ellen  Snell  of  Bemidji,  Minn., 
and  Arleata  Iron  Shield  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.;  brothers  Dim  Firemoon  and 
George  "Chub"  Snell  Dr.  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Ted  Snell  of  Fort  Totten,  N.D. 

; adopted  sisters  Charlene  Forman,  Lila  Snell,  Reva  Sears,  Kathy  Turntoes, 
Dawn  Cochran,  Etta  Cochran,  Kelly  Cochran,  Avis  King,  Tracy  R.  King  and 
Sandy  Latray,  all  of  Fort  Belknap;  adopted  brothers  Ivan  Wing,  Edwin  Doney, 
Alvin  Doney,  Dean  Doney,  David  Doney,  Franklin  Doney,  Phillip  "Knobby" 
Stiffarm,  Amos  First  Raised,  Leon  Speak  Thunder,  Larry  Dackson  Sr.,  Robert 
"Babe"  Cochran  and  Doe  Cochran,  all  of  Fort  Belknap,  and  Clinton  Doney  of 
Great  Falls;  and  nine  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Karen  Clark,  in  1994. 

September  6,  2006 
Gobert  Hr.,  Louis  Alan 

BROWNING  - Louis  Alan  Gobert,  Dr.,  31,  a Marine  Corps  veteran,  died 
Saturday  at  his  home  in  Browning.  The  coroner  has  not  determined  the  cause 
of  death. 

A wake  will  begin  today  at  Glacier  Homes  Center  in  Browning,  with  rosary 
there  at  7 p.m.  Thursday.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Little  Flower 
Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral 
Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Reo,  Seth  and  Ty  Gobert,  all  of  Browning; 
his  parents,  Toni  Gervais  and  Louis  A Gobert  Sr.  of  Browning;  sisters 
Corrina  of  Browning,  Christa  of  New  Mexico  and  Lea  of  Washington;  brothers 
Greg  of  Great  Falls,  Ramon  of  Browning  and  losh  of  Washington;  and  his 
grandmother,  Connie  Bremner  of  Browning. 

Louis  was  born  Dune  12,  1975,  in  Browning,  to  Louis  Gobert  and  Toni 
Gervais.  He  graduated  in  1995  from  Chemowa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Ore., 
and  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Louis  was  a proficient  artist  and  a 


He  was  a 


loving  father  to  his  sons,  whom  he  cared  for  at  his  home, 
gregarious  person  and  had  many  friends. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  online  to  greatfallstribune.com/obituaries. 

September  8,  2006 

Marline  M.  Heavy  Runner 

BROWNING  - Marline  M.  (Duneau)  Heavy  Runner,  74,  a homemaker,  died  of 
natural  causes  Tuesday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  the  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning.  Her 
funeral  is  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Browning  United  Methodist  Church.  Pondera 
Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Hesse  Heavy  Runner  of  Browning;  daughters 
Marsha  Duneau  of  Washington  and  Denise  Heavy  Runner  and  Lisa  Heavy  Runner 
of  Browning;  sons  Desse  Heavy  Runner  Dr.  of  Eureka  and  Steven  Heavy  Runner 
William  Heavy  Runner,  Keith  Heavy  Runner  and  Earl  Heavy  Runner,  all  of 
Browning;  a sister,  Martha  Vaile  of  Havre,  brothers  Kenneth  Duneau  and 
Benton  Duneau  of  Browning;  20  grandchildren  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  child. 

Patricia  Rutherford 

HEART  BUTTE  - Former  Browning  and  Heart  Butte  area  resident  Patricia 
Rutherford,  40,  of  Portland,  a motel  housekeeper,  died  Saturday  at  a 
Portland  hospital.  The  cause  of  death  was  not  available. 

Funeral  Mass  is  10  a.m.  today  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart 
Butte,  with  burial  in  Heart  Butte  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a daughter.  Crystal  Still  Smoking  of  Browning;  sons 
Martin  St.  Goddard  of  Browning  and  Christopher  Eagle  Tail  Feathers  and 
Dessy  Eagle  Tail  Feathers  of  Alberta;  brothers  Ron  Rutherford  of  Browning, 
Mark  Aldridge  and  Sam  Fast  Buffalo  Horse  of  Oregon,  and  Milton  Rutherford, 
Ross  Arnoux  and  Dess  Rutherford  Dr.,  all  of  Heart  Butte;  a sister,  Deanne 
Rutherford  of  Heart  Butte;  and  a grandson. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
September  5,  2006 
Donald  Bill  Buck 

RONAN  - Donald  Bill  Buck,  35,  of  Ronan,  died  in  a single-vehicle 
accident  early  Sunday,  Sept.  3,  2006,  near  Ravalli. 

He  was  born  Nov.  8,  1970,  in  Fort  Belknap  to  Carol  (Paul)  and  Lesllie  W. 
Buck  Sr.  Donald  Bill  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Boulder,  Spokane, 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  and  Pocatello,  Idaho.  In  1983  he  moved  back  with  his 
parents  and  brothers  to  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  where  he  attended 
school  in  Ronan  and  grduated  from  Two  Eagle  River  School. 

He  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
After  his  honorable  discharge,  he  returned  home  and  worked  in  Butte, 
Billings  and  most  recently  at  Flathead  Stickers  in  Pablo. 

He  met  Mamie  Bohay  in  Butte  and  they  were  married  Duly  6,  2005,  in  Pablo 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  parents  of  Ronan;  brothers  and  their 
families.  Dee  and  Les  of  Spokane,  DoAnn  and  Mike  of  St.  Ignatius,  and 
Richard  and  Albert,  both  of  Ronan;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins 
in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington. 

A wake  began  Monday  evening  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  with 
traditional  prayers  to  be  recited  Tuesday  evening. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Longhouse 
followed  by  burial  at  the  Paul  Cemetery  near  Post  Creek.  The  Veterans 
Warrior  Society  and  Mission  Valley  Honor  Guard  will  present  military 
honors . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Steve  Rodriguez,  Moses  Molton,  Doe  Parizeau,  Woody 
BigCrane,  Antoine  Paul  and  Brian  Loberg. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Fredrick  Ernest  Roullier 

RONAN-Fred  Roullier  passed  away  August  28,  2006  from  injuries  sustained 
in  a multi-vehicle  accident  while  riding  his  Flarley-Davidson  home  from 
work.  Fred  was  born  December  30,  1951  to  Helen  (Sell)  and  Alfred  Roullier. 

Fred  is  survived  by  his  beloved  daughter,  Lindsey,  sons  Deremy  and  Dames 
Fredrick  Roullier,  mother  Helen,  sisters  Gail  (Larry)  Emery,  Kathy 
Roullier,  Rosemary  (Dick)  Abromeit,  Roberta  (TD)  Haynes,  brothers  Steve 
Roullier  and  Dan  (Marlene)  Roullier. 

Fred  was  proud  to  be  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes.  In  March  of  this  year,  he  had  completed  21  years  of  service  with 
the  Tribes.  He  began  his  employment  at  Flathead  Post  and  Pole  in  May  of 
1975  and  worked  there  until  1979.  Fred  then  left  the  reservation  to  work 
primarily  as  a sawyer  in  Alaska  and  Oregon.  Fred  returned  to  the 
reservation  and  began  employment  as  a Greenhouse  Worker  and  Forestry 
Technician  (Fire).  In  May  of  1991,  Fred  was  the  only  certified  sawyer  who 
could  teach  and  certify  other  sawyers.  He  traveled  to  other  tribes  all 
over  the  northwest  and  even  to  Florida  to  teach  other  to  become  certified. 
Fred  was  proceeded  in  death  by  his  father,  Alfred  and  brother-f riends 
Anthony  Paul,  Rick  Lozeau  and  Kelly  Salois.  Fred  was  a diversely  talented 
individual.  In  his  youth,  he  boxed.  Due  to  his  quick  fancy  steps,  his 
opponents  rarely,  if  ever,  made  contact.  Like  his  father,  daughter  and 
siblings,  he  was  a very  talented  artist.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
he  was  hired  by  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior  to  illustrate  the  book  "Coyote  Tales  of  the  Montana  Salish", 
published  in  1974.  Fred  continued  with  his  artwork  throughout  his  life. 

However,  after  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Lindsey,  he  dedicated  his  life 
to  raising  and  providing  for  her.  In  fact,  one  of  his  friends.  Butch 
Burland,  also  a single  parent,  fondly  recounted  discussing  parenting 
issues  with  Fred  while  shopping  for  groceries.  The  two  men  even  traded 
recipies  during  these  visits. 

Clearly,  Lindsey  was  the  light  of  his  life.  He  spent  his  free  time 
teaching  and  sharing  his  live  of  the  outdoors  with  her.  Fred  and  Lindsey 
made  frequent  trips  into  the  Missions  to  fish,  hike,  camp  and  hunt. 

Fred  was  also  a devoted  family  member  and  friend.  Countless  stories 
abound  about  his  warm  kindness  and  willingness  to  always  help  without 
being  asked.  He  would  simply  show  up  and  in  his  quiet,  humorous  way,  would 
pitch  in  and  "Get  'er  done,"  regardless  of  the  task.  In  fact,  all  remember 
Fred  never  complained,  or  said  a bad  word  about  anyone,  and  that  he  had  a 
wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  regardless  of  how  he  felt,  he  always  lifted 
others  up  with  his  warm  smile.  Friend,  Vic  Morigeau  noted  "Fred  was  a man 
of  his  word."  Fred  will  be  deeply  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Traditional  wake  services  began  Wednesday,  August  30.  The  rosary  will  be 
tonight  (Thursday)  August  31  at  7:00  pm.  Closing  services  will  be  Friday, 
September  1,  at  10:00  am.  Pallbearers  will  be  Vic  Morigeau,  T.D.  Haynes, 
Doe  Piedalue,  Bob  McCrea,  Leonard  Grenier,  Dack  Currie,  Terry  Tanner,  and 
Basil  Tanner. 

Benjamin  Asencio 

Pablo  - Benjamin  Asencio,  63,  passed  away  from  cancer  at  his  home  in 
Pablo,  August  23rd  while  surrounded  by  his  loving  family.  A dedicated 
family  man  who  lived  for  his  children  and  grandchildren,  he  was  born  at 
Dirty  Corner  near  Arlee  on  February  1,  1943.  Raised  and  educated  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation  eventually  receiving  his  AA  degree  from  Kalispell 
Comm.  College.  Ben  went  to  work  for  the  Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai 
Tribe  as  a counselor  in  1978.  Retiring  in  Danuary  2004  from  the  Narcotics 
Drug  Team  Specialist  he  had  worked  for  as  a manager  for  FRACAP,  Outreach 
Counselor  for  Tribal  Health;  Drug  & Alcohol  Counselor;  Director  of  Blue 
Bay  Healing  Center  and  IHS.  While  skilled  at  his  work  Ben  had  other  loves 
he  loved  the  outdoors  whether  it  was  hunting,  cutting  his  own  firewood  or 
taking  pride  in  have  a beautiful  yard  he  kept  busy.  With  declining  health 
he  took  up  gambling  while  at  home  but  nothing  came  before  his  family  their 
accomplishments  were  the  things  that  made  him  proud. 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Cecelia  Cullooyah  & Pete  Asencio 
and  a son  Geno. 

He  leaves  behind  his  wife  JoAnne  "Dode"  (Antoine)  Asencio;  his  chidren 
Bonnie  Asencio,  Ben  (Brenda)  Asencio,  Gena  Asencio,  Berta  Asencio  (Lee 
Grant),  Bobby  (Becca)  Asencio,  Norita  Mathias,  Nikki  Antoine,  Carrie 
Antoine  and  Misty  Whitworth  (Dave  McClure);  his  aunt  Oshanee  Kenmille;  his 
sisters  Virg  Charlo,  Josephine  Gonzalez,  Madeline  Finley  & Madeline  Pierre 
and  a brother  Max  Asencio;  24  grandchildren  and  3 greatgrandchildren  as 
well  as  numerous  foster  children,  cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  all  of  his 
wife's  Day  Care  kids  to  whom  he  was  known  as  "Papa". 

Rosary  was  held  Thursday,  August  24th  at  the  Longhouse  with  Wake  Closing 
being  held  at  10  Friday,  August  25th  in  the  Longhouse.  In  accordance  with 
Ben's  wishes  cremation  will  take  place  after  the  Closing  Service. 

Dorothy  Frances  Lester  Arends  Bell 

RONAN-  Dorothy  Frances  Lester  was  born  on  Sept.  22,  1918,  in  Watford 
City,  N.D.;  she  attended  school  in  Watford  City. 

In  1936,  she  married  Luppo  Arends,  Living  both  in  North  Dakota  and 
Missoula  before  moving  to  the  Ronan  area.  In  1949,  Luppo  died  leaving  her 
with  their  four  children.  In  1950,  she  married  Julian  Bell,  who  also 
brought  four  children  into  the  union.  Dorothy  and  J.B.  had  three  more 
children  while  living  on  their  farm  in  the  Round  Butte  area.  They  lived  on 
the  farm  until  they  bought  their  house  in  Pablo.  J.B.  died  that  December 
of  1975. 

Our  sweet  mother,  grandmother,  great-grandmother,  sister,  aunt  and 
friend,  died  peacefully  on  Aug.  23,  2006,  surrounded  by  her  family.  She 
had  been  residing  in  the  St.  Luke  Hospital  Extended  Care  since  2003. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  two  spouses  Luppo  and  J.B.;  her  parents 
Donald  and  Bessie  Lester;  siblings  Leva,  Alva,  Opal,  Claire,  Velma  and 
Loyal;  grandchildren  Doug  Bell,  Sherrie  Tichenor,  Eddie  DuBois;  and  great 
grandchildren  Roman  Bell  and  Lester  Couture. 

Surviving  siblings  are  Faye,  Glen,  Lester,  Otis,  Phyllis  and  Eunice. 

Her  children  are  Danny  (Barb)  Arends  of  the  Dalles,  Ore.,  Carol  (Wayne) 
Tichenor  of  Whitehall,  Dorothy  Ann  (Mark)  McDonald  of  Charlo,  Slim 
(Ingrid)  Arends  of  Ronan,  Bev  (Ron)  Roundy  of  Eagle  River,  Alaska,  and 
twins  Don  (Val)  Bell  of  Pablo  and  Donna  (Brian)  Corum  of  Ronan;  and 
stepchildren  Gene  Bell  of  Ronan,  Connie  (Ed)  Kinsey  of  Helena,  Bob  (Linda) 
Bell  of  Ronan,  Betty  Jo  (Ed)  DuBois  of  St.  Ignatius.  She  has  over  36 
grandchildren  and  over  50  great-grandchildren . Her  funeral  was  held  at 
Saturday,  Aug.  26,  at  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in 
Ronan  with  a viewing  before  the  funeral.  Burial  followed  at  the  Ronan 
Cemetery. 

Shrider-Thompson  Funeral  & Cremation  Services  is  assisting  with 
arrangements . 

Jadace  Tomacio  Duran 

POLSON  - Our  baby  boy,  nephew,  grandson,  great-grandson  and  cousin, 
Jadace  Tomacio  Duran,  born  to  Amanda  Watt  and  Clayton  Duran  on  March  16, 
2006,  at  11:41  a.m.,  was  given  to  the  lord  on  Thursday,  Aug.  17,  2006. 

As  every  day  began  Jadace  was  full  of  smiles  and  joy.  As  we  looked  at 
him  the  sparkle  in  those  big  blue  eyes  brought  love  and  happiness  to 
everyone's  lives. 

Jadace  enjoyed  stockcar  racing,  water,  hiccupping,  eating,  playing, 
making  others  laugh  and  smile.  As  Jadace  went  to  be  with  the  lord,  he 
became  an  angel  to  other  young  children  and  his  family . Jadace  was  survived 
by  grandparents  Bud  and  Darla  Watt,  Susan  Pierre  and  Tom  and  Wendy  Duran; 
great  grandparents  Janice  and  Clifford  Kelley,  William  F.  Watt,  Clifford 
Duran,  Marian  Andrew,  Patricia  Cousins  and  Rawhide;  aunts  and  uncles  J.C. 
and  Jennifer  Watt,  Michelle  Nault-Duran,  Desi  Nault-Duran,  T.J.  and  Lacey 
Duran,  Patrick  and  Carrie  Sorrell,  Michael  Grant,  C.  Gail  Grant,  Jodessa 
Senecal  and  Josiah  Senecal;  cousins  Gavin  Watt,  Winter  Watt,  Cyela  Nault 
Duran,  Sharyn-Marie  Duran,  Jo-Jo  Sorrell,  Harley  Sorrell  and  Bo  Jai  Grant - 
Schmidt . 

Traditional  wake  services  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  20,  at  the 
Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius.  Funeral  services  will  be  Monday,  Aug.  21,  with 


wake  closing  beginning  at  10  a.m.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Ronan  Cemetery. 
Donald  Sydney  Pitts 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Donald  Sydney  Pitts,  81,  passed  away  August  2nd  in 
Sacramento,  California. 

A member  of  the  Salish  & Kootenai  Tribe,  Don  was  the  son  of  Virgil  and 
Geneva  (Houle)  Pitts,  he  was  born  in  St.  Ignatius  on  December  12,  1923.  He 
lived  in  Valley  Creek,  MT  and  later  moved  to  Hot  Springs  where  he  attended 
school  and  graduated  from  High  School  in  1941.  He  then  went  to  the  U of  M 
for  a year  and  was  affiliated  with  S.A.E.  Fraternity.  Don  then  moved  to 
Portland  and  became  an  orderly  in  the  main  hospital  there  before  returning 
to  Hot  Springs  where  he  enlisted  in  the  Merchant  Marines  in  1942.  Don 
served  two  years  in  the  South  Pacific.  In  1944,  he  was  honorably 
discharged.  Returning  to  Hot  Springs,  he  was  engaged  in  many  occupations: 
a truck  driver  on  the  new  Alaska  Highway  and  when  the  weather  became  bad 
he  returned  to  Hot  Springs  and  started  a dairy  company.  Upon  selling  the 
dairy  he  went  to  Lewistown,  MT  and  worked  on  the  railroad;  returning  to 
Hot  Springs  to  start  an  Excavation  Business.  Selling  that  business,  he 
went  to  Sacramento,  CA  and  worked  for  a dairy  for  23  years  plus  working 
with  the  City  Ambulance  when  called.  He  then  retired  and  went  into  the 
rare  coin  business  until  he  permantly  retired. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a stepmother  Serena  (Marquardt) 
Pitts  and  a sister  Donna. 

Survivors  include  one  brother  Eugene  (Faye)  Pitts  of  Dixon;  sister  Nena 
(Bud)  Heitmiller  of  Hawaii;  nieces  Letti  (John)  Neuman  of  Poison,  Kolynn 
(Paul)  Sinclair  of  Yakima,  WA  and  Teresa  (Derk)  Olea  of  Sacramento,  CA; 
nephews  Dr.  Garry  (Christine)  Pitts  of  Poison,  Terry  (Crystal)  Pitts  of 
Dixon,  Larry  (Ginger)  Pitts  of  Pablo,  Robert  Veitch  of  Helena  and  Stephen 
Heitmiller  of  CA  and  numerous  grand  nephews  and  grand  nieces. 

At  his  request,  cremation  has  taken  place  and  private  family  services 
will  held  Labor  Day  Weekend  at  the  Lone  Pine  Cemetery  where  he  will  be 
laid  to  rest  by  his  father.  Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  of  St.  Ignatius 
is  assisting  the  family. 

Yvonne  Marie  LaPrairie 

FORT  HALL,  ID  - Yvonne  "Maria"  LaPrairie,  35,  passed  away  on  August  6, 
2006,  surrounded  by  her  family,  after  a lingering  illness.  She  was  born 
September  30,  1970  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  Evelyn  Felix  (Alvarez)  Evans 
of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  and  Lyman  LaPrairie  of  Illinois.  Her  family  moved 
several  times  between  Idaho,  Montana,  Illinois  and  Oregon  where  she  grew 
up.  As  the  family  grew  she  happily  adjusted.  She  attended  school  in 
Illinois,  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Kicking  Horse  3ob  Corps.  Maria 
cherished  her  nieces  and  nephew,  loved  nurturing  the  plants  as  well  as  the 
pets  she  had,  also  loved  powwowing,  singing,  cooking,  writing  letters,  and 
doing  hair  and  nails.  Maria  worked  as  a housekeeper  and  loved  helping 
others.  She  always  had  something  to  give  to  every  person  who  entered  her 
life.  She  was  a great  friend  to  listen  and  talk  to;  perhaps  her 
unconditional  love  was  her  greatest  gift.  Most  of  all  she  loved  being  with 
family  and  friends.  She  traveled  to  just  be  with  them  and  will  be  greatly 
missed . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father. 

Survivors  include  her  mom,  who  is  so  inspiring  and  stood  beside  her 
daughter  the  whole  time.  Her  brother  whom  she  was  so  proud  of,  Winfield  P. 
LaPrairie  Sr.  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  her  nephew  and  niece  Winfield  P. 
LaPrairie  3r.  of  Kamiah,  Idaho  and  Haley  Farmer  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  her 
sister  Karen  E.  Johnson  and  fiance'  Charles  Apple  and  new  nephew  on  the 
way,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  her  sister  Irene  F.  Johnson  and  husband  Myles 
Buchanan,  nieces  Mya,  Chanelle,  Alicyn  and  Alexis  of  Missoula;  her  brother 
Joel  R.  Evans  and  wife  Christina  of  Missoula;  her  sister  Lyma  A.  Evans  and 
her  niece  LaVea  of  Missoula  and  her  brother  Daniel  LaPrairie  of  Illinois. 
Burial  services  were  held  on  August  8,  2006  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho.  She  was 
buried  at  Cedars  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 


September  2006  Obituaries 


Patrick  Dohn  "PD"  Finley 

PABLO  - Patrick  Dohn  "PD"  Finley  passed  away  from  injuries  sustained  in 
an  auto  accident. 

Fie  was  born  Dune  16,  1981  in  Ronan,  Montana  to  Alex  "Rick"  Finley  and 
Sarah  Gardipe.  A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  Kootenai  Tribes,  he 
raised  with  his  Granny  in  Pablo.  Fie  enjoyed  fishin',  huntin',  cruisin', 
hikin',  swimmin',  volleyball  and  watchin'  the  UFC.  Fie  also  enjoyed  just 
hangin'  with  his  family  and  liked  to  wrestle  with  his  Bruths.  Fie  also 
enjoyed  hangin'  out  at  the  dry  meat  rack  with  Vinnie. 

PD  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  Sarah  Gardipe  Finley,  a brother 
Eli  Finley  and  Ta'a  McKee,  a cousin  DD  Finley,  grandmother  Rose  Gardipe 
and  grandfather  Pete  Finley. 

Fie  leaves  behind  his  son  Dominique  Finley  and  Dominique's  mother  Marsha 
Northrup.  Flis  brothers  Alex  Finley  Dr.,  Dacob  and  Steven  Finley,  his 
father  Alex  "Rick"  Finley  Sr.,  his  Granny  Margaret  Gardipe,  grandpa  Scotty 
Gardipe,  gramps  Robert  Littleboy,  his  aunts  Cheryl,  Selena,  Geraldine  and 
Terry  Gardipe,  Trena  and  Tanya  Finley;  uncles  Charlie,  Dan,  Mike,  and  Don 
Gardipe,  and  Arnold  Littleboy  and  Pete  Finley  and  all  his  little  sisters 
and  bruths. 

Wake  began  at  the  family  home  on  Wednesday,  with  the  rosary  being 
recited  at  8pm  Thursday  in  St.  Ignatius  Community  Center,  followed  by  mass 
at  noon  Friday  in  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment  followed  in 
the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetary. 

Donald  Bill  Buck 

RONAN  - Donald  Bill  Buck,  35,  of  Ronan  died  in  a single  automobile  wreck 
early  Sunday  morning  in  Ravalli,  Montana. 

Fie  was  born  at  Fort  Belknap,  Montana  on  November  8,  1970  to  Carol  (Paul) 
and  Leslie  W.  Buck.  Sr. 

Fie  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Boulder,  MT;  Spokane,  WA;  Blackfoot  & 
Pocatello,  ID.  Fie  moved  back  with  his  parents  and  brothers  to  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation  in  1983  where  he  attended  school  in  Ronan  and  Two  Eagle 
River  School  where  he  graduated. 

Fie  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
After  his  honorable  discharge,  he  returned  home  and  worked  in  Butte, 
Billings  and  most  recently  at  Flathead  Stickers  in  Pablo. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  his  parents  of  Ronan;  brothers  and 
families  Dee  & Les  of  Spokane,  WA,  DoAnn  & Mike  of  St.  Ignatius,  Richard 
of  Ronan  and  Albert  also  of  Ronan  as  well  as  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins  from  Montana,  Idaho  & Washington. 

A wake  was  held  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  on  Monday  evening  with 
traditional  prayers  being  recited  on  Tuesday  evening.  Funeral  services 
were  held  Wednesday  morning.  Longhouse  and  burial  followed  in  the  Paul 
Cemetary  near  Post  Creek.  Military  Flonors  were  presented  by  the  Veterans 
Warrior  Society  & the  Mission  Valley  Flonor  Guard.  Pallbearers  were  Steve 
Rodriguez,  Moses  Molton,  Doe  Parizeau,  Woody  Bigcrane,  Antoine  Paul  and 
Brian  Loberg. 

Death  Notice 
Rodrigo  Salina-Diaz 

RAVALLI  - Rodrigo  Salina-Diaz,  19,  passed  away  Sunday  morning  from 
injuries  sustained  in  an  auto  wreck  in  Ravalli. 

Rodrigo  was  a college  student  from  West  Yellowstone  who  was  attending 
his  second  year  at  the  U of  M. 

Fie  services  will  be  handled  by  Dahl  Funeral  Flome  in  Bozeman 

Copyright  c.  2006  Char-Koosta  News. 

September  5,  2006 
Douglas  Snell  Sr. 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Douglas  R.  Snell  Sr.,  56,  died  Friday,  Sept.  1,  2006,  at 
Northern  Montana  Flospital  from  natural  causes. 

Snell's  four-day  feed  was  held  on  Monday  and  the  wake  will  begin  at  5 p. 
m.  today  with  rosary  later  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Red  Whip  Center.  Flis 


funeral  Mass  will  be  Wednesday  at  11  a.  m.  at  Red  Whip  Center  with  burial 
following  at  the  Hi-way  Cemetery  with  military  honors.  Douglas  was  born  at 
Old  Hays  on  Feb.  28,  1950,  to  George  (Bush)  Snell  Sr.  And  Ruby  Talks 
Different.  He  attended  school  at  Hays  and  graduated  from  Flandreau  Indian 
School  at  Flandreau,  S.D.  He  attended  college  at  Fort  Belknap  College, 
graduating  in  1988  with  a degree  in  building  trades.  He  married  Karen 
Clark  in  1980.  She  died  in  1994.  There  are  nine  grandchildren.  Doug  spent 
most  of  his  life  on  Fort  Belknap  working  for  BIA  Roads  Department  and  as 
camp  crew  boss  for  Forestry  when  he  could  no  longer  fight  fire.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army  with  the  101st  Airborne  in  Germany  and  Vietnam.  He  was 
very  proud  of  service  to  his  country  and  having  served  from  1970  to  1971 
in  Vietnam. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  George  (Bush)  Snell  Sr.; 
paternal  grandparents.  Dim  and  Virginia  Snell;  maternal  grandparents,  Ira 
and  Mary  Talks  Different;  sisters,  Bernadette  Firemoon  and  Debbie  Snell; 
brothers,  Ronald  "Super"  Doney,  Orville  Doney  and  Quintin  Fox  Dr.;  uncle, 
Bobby  Talks  Different;  and  son,  Douglas  Snell  Dr. 

Survivors  include  his  mother.  Ruby  Grant  of  Fort  Belknap;  daughters, 
Debbie  Snell  and  Randi  Snell  both  of  Fort  Belknap,  Barbara  Lodge  of  Hays 
and  Laura  Manriquez  of  Great  Falls;  sons,  Loren  Bell  of  Arlee  and  Kendal 
Matt,  Caden  Clark  and  Richard  Nicholson,  all  of  Great  Falls;  brothers.  Dim 
(Brenda)  Firemoon  and  George  "Chub"  (Lana)  Snell  Dr.  Both  of  Fort  Belknap 
and  Ted  (Berta)  Snell  of  Fort  Totten,  N.D.;  sisters,  Virginia  "Ginny" 
(Grant)  Cochran,  Donna  (Dean)  First  Raised  and  Margaret  (Dohn  R.)  Strike, 
all  of  Fort  Belknap,  Mary  Ellen  Snell  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  and  Arleata 
(Gerald)  Iron  Shield  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.;  uncles,  Mike  (Mary)  Talks 
Different,  Sherman  (Kathy)  Talks  Different  and  Alvin  (Peggy)  Talks 
Different  all  of  Fort  Belknap;  aunt,  Irene  Doney  of  Hays;  adopted  parents, 
Bobbie  Lee  and  Ola  Cochran  of  Hays;  adopted  brothers,  Ivan  Wing,  Edwin, 
Alvin,  Dean  David,  Franklin  Doney,  Phillip  "Knobby"  Stiffarm,  Amos  First 
Raised,  Leon  Speak  Thunder,  Larry  Dackson  Sr.,  Robert  "Babe"  and  Doe 
Cochran  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Clinton  Doney  of  Great  Falls;  adopted  sisters, 
Charlene  Forman,  Lila  Snell,  Reva  Sears,  Kathy  Turntoes,  Dawn,  Etta,  Kelly 
Cochran,  Avis  and  Tracy  R.  King,  and  Sandy  Latray,  all  of  Ft.  Belknap; 
numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  special  nephew  Thomas  R.  Ball. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

September  5,  2006 

Carol  Dolan,  66 
Kenai 

Lifelong  Alaskan  and  Kenai  resident  Carol  Dolan,  66,  died  Sept.  2,  2006, 
at  Central  Peninsula  General  Hospital  in  Soldotna. 

Funeral  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  with  a viewing  from  1 to  2 p. 
m.,  at  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel  in  Kenai.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Andrew  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  be  afterward  at  the  Kenai  City  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  and  honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Darrel  Tepp,  Raymond  Tepp, 
Gordon  Baktuit,  George  Hunter,  Gary  Starbard,  Mike  Duliussen,  R.C.  Rifredi, 
Mike  Boulette  and  Dale  Baktuit. 

Mrs.  Dolan  was  born  Dec.  24,  1939,  in  Kenai,  and  was  a homemaker. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Kenai  Native  Association  and  Kenaitze  Indian 
Tribe  Board  for  several  years.  She  was  also  involved  with  the  K.I.T. 
Interpretive  Site. 

Mrs.  Dolan  enjoyed  bingo,  cooking,  working  fish  and  tracking  the  latest 
news . 

Her  family  said:  "Carol  was  a wife,  mother,  grandmother  and  guardian  to 
many.  She  lived  to  the  fullest  extent  for  family,  friends,  grandchildren 
and  anyone  in  between.  Her  doors  were  always  open  to  anyone  who  needed  a 
helping  hand.  She  was  known  widely  for  her  great  wit  and  sense  of  humor. 

She  was  also  known  for  her  great  cooking  and  recipes.  Her  favorite 
pastimes  were  working  fish  and  making  the  best  smoked  salmon.  She  also 
enjoyed  being  surrounded  by  friends  and  playing  bingo.  She  will  be  greatly 
missed  and  always  loved." 


Mrs.  Dolan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister,  Marlene  Supko,  and 
brother,  Albert  Baktuit. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Robert  "Bob"  Dolan;  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  Demaris  and  Tyler  Lahnum;  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Ron  and  Karen 
Rifredi;  grandchildren,  Cheyanna,  Cherrel,  R.C.,  Dobe,  Christina  and 
Nicolya;  great-grandchildren,  Kyley,  Mason,  Taylor,  Tyson,  Kaydence  and 
Chelsea;  sister,  Evelyn  Boulette;  and  brother,  Gordon  Baktuit. 

Arrangements  are  with  Peninsula  Memorial  Chapel. 

September  7,  2006 

Elizabeth  Lewis-Weber,  78 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Elizabeth  "Tiny"  Lewis-Weber,  78,  died  Sept.  4,  2006, 
at  home  "with  grace  and  dignity,"  her  family  said. 

A funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal,  5101 
O'Malley  Road.  The  Rev.  Gayle  Nauska  will  officiate. 

Ms.  Lewis-Weber  was  born  Dec.  14,  1927,  in  Wrangell,  to  Lillian  and  lack 
Stokes.  She  lived  in  Wrangell  until  1964,  when  she  moved  to  Anchorage. 

She  worked  many  years  for  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  before  retiring 
in  1989  to  spend  more  time  with  her  family. 

Family  wrote:  "Elizabeth  lived  life  to  the  fullest  and  enjoyed  many 
activities  including  dancing,  smoking  fish,  clam  digging,  camping, 
traveling  and  spending  time  with  family  and  friends.  She  cherished  all  of 
her  family. 

"She  was  proud  of  her  Alaska  Native  heritage  and  was  a member  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Sisterhood  and  Sealaska  Corp. 

"Her  generosity  and  kind  heart  were  an  inspiration  to  her  family  and  all 
who  knew  her.  She  always  welcomed  family  and  friends  to  her  home  and  would 
offer  a lending  hand  whenever  needed.  Her  warm  smile  will  always  be 
remembered  and  her  kindness  never  forgotten." 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Harold  Weber;  daughters  and  sons-in-law, 
Lil  and  Tom  Lackey,  Bobbe  and  Paul  Lethenstrom  and  Terri  Landers;  sons, 

Ken  Lewis  and  companion  Sigrid  Vanek,  and  Henry  Lewis;  brothers,  Dick,  Bob 
and  Gil  Stokes;  13  grandchildren;  23  great-grandchildren;  and  many  nieces 
and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  with  Kehl's  Forest  Lawn  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

September  6,  2006 
lames  H.  Thibedeau 

lames  Howard  Thibedeau,  47,  died  Sunday,  Sept.  3,  2006,  at  Fairbanks 
Memorial  Hospital.  Born  at  St.  loseph's  Hospital  on  Oct.  25,  1958,  to 
Richard  H.  and  Ruth  L.  (Mayo)  Thibedeau,  lames  was  number  12  in  a family 
of  13  children  and  was  raised  at  their  22nd  Avenue  home.  Attending  local 
schools,  lames  made  lifelong  friends  at  Hunter,  Main,  Ryan  and  Lathrop 
schools . 

lames  enjoyed  working  in  the  family's  water  well  drilling  business  and 
learning  the  welding  trade.  He  worked  for  VECO,  at  various  shops  and  on 
independent  jobs.  As  his  brother-in-law  lohn  said,  "lim  would  do  anything 
for  anybody."  He  was  sought  after  by  employers  to  return  to  work  on 
various  projects. 

lames  took  pride  in  his  Koyukon  Alaska  Native  heritage  and  was  a member 
of  Doyon  Ltd.  and  was  tribally  enrolled  in  the  village  of  Rampart,  where 
his  mother  was  born. 

He  enjoyed  dip-netting  on  the  Copper  River  with  his  brother  Rick  and 
practiced  the  tradition  of  sharing  what  he  had  and  making  his  dwelling 
welcome  to  all  who  visited. 

lames  was  proudest  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a dad  and  grandpa  and  often 
spoke  happily  about  "my  granddaughter"  or  "my  grandson."  He  enjoyed 
traveling  and  a favorite  memory  was  taking  his  kids  and  nephews  and  nieces 
on  a trip  to  Disneyland  in  California.  He  especially  liked  the  times  he 
was  able  to  visit  with  his  dad  on  the  Big  Island  of  Hawaii. 


He  enjoyed  playing  the  harmonica  and  spending  time  with  his  many  friends 
Childhood  friend  Michael  Moe  remembered  how  lames  helped  him  to  achieve 
sobriety.  Another  friend  since  youth,  Mark  Gilbert,  recalled  how  "Dim  was 
like  Superman-he  could  do  anything!" 

lames  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother;  sisters,  Gail,  Maxine  and 
Marie;  brother,  Marvin;  nephew,  Benjamin;  niece,  Shawneen;  and  special 
cousins,  luel  and  Robert. 

He  is  fondly  remembered  by  daughters,  Kristin  and  lodi  Rocheleau  and 
lessica  Thibedeau;  grandchildren,  Naudia  Shaw  and  Lee  Cressel  III;  father, 
Richard  Thibedeau  Sr.;  brothers  and  sister-in-law,  Richard  and  Faye,  Fred, 
Rick,  lohn  and  Don;  sisters  and  brothers-in-law,  Charlotte  and  lay 
Broussard,  Audrey  and  lohn  Totaro,  lane  and  Bruce  Cosgrove  and  Beverly 
Sourapas;  many  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins;  and  many  close  friends. 

Tea  will  be  served  5 to  7 p.m.  tonight  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church 
parish  hall. 

Visitation  will  be  at  noon  on  Thursday,  Sept.  6,  with  the  funeral 
beginning  at  1 p.m.  at  the  church. 

Following  burial  at  Birch  Hill  Cemetery  there  will  be  a potlatch  at  the 
David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall. 

Arrangements  were  by  Fairbanks  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

September  11,  2006 
Lawrence  Williams 

WILLIAMS  - On  Monday,  September  4,  2006,  Lawrence  Doseph  (Larry) 
Williams,  Sakimay  First  Nation,  Grenfell,  Sask.,  died  at  the  age  of  55 
years . 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Sakimay  Complex,  Sakimay  First 
Nation,  on  Friday,  September  15,  2006  at  2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the 
Sakimay  Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Sakimay  Complex  on  Thursday  evening. 
Predeceased  by  his  parents,  Noel  and  Emma  Williams,  and  two  sisters, 
Shirley  and  Alyce.  Larry  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Loretta  Bonnefoy,  his 
nephews,  Dennis,  Terry  and  Michael  as  well  as  his  niece  Cheryl  and  their 
families . 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services. 
(1-800-667-8962) . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

September  5,  2006 

Ruth  Good  Rider 

May  17,1927  - August  30,  2006 

"Went  to  be  with  the  Lord" 

RUTH  GOOD  RIDER  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  Pincher  Creek  Hospital 
after  a lengthy  illness,  August  30,  2006  at  the  age  of  79. 

Ruth  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Darlene  Provost,  Virgina  (Isaac  Dr.) 
Yellow  Wings,  Gayle  (Curt)  McDougall,  Berylann  (Alfred)  Small  Legs,  Delena 
(Wesley)  Big  Bull,  Gloria  Good  Rider.  Sons  Aarron  (Florence)  Good  Rider 
and  Dames  (Mary)  Plain  Eagle.  She  is  also  survived  by  two  bother  Ernest 
and  Dames  North  Peigan.  Son-in-law  Gilbert  Provost  and  daughter-in-law 
Mary  Many  Grey  Horses. 

Ruth  was  predeceased  by  her  loving  husband  Sam  Good  Rider  in  December  13 
1990;  Three  sons,  Wallace  (1953),  Clayton  (1959)  and  Douglas  (1996);  Two 
daughters  Viola  Provost  (1990)  and  Nora  Good  Rider  (1997).  She  was  also 
predeceased  by  her  parents;  Victor  and  Nora  North  Peigan.  Ruth  was  a part 
of  a family  of  15  children.  She  was  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  7 
deceased  sisters  and  5 deceased  brothers.  Within  the  last  few  years  she 
lost  four  family  members.  Rose  Knowlton,  Dorthy  Yellow  Horn,  Edith  Van 
Loon,  and  Dan  North  Peigan.  Losing  family  members  was  always  very  hard  for 
her  to  bear.  (Ruth's  family  members  will  be  acknowledged  at  her  funeral 
service) . 


Timothy  4:7-8 

"I  have  fought  a good  fight,  I have  finished  my  course,  I have  kept  the 
faith.  Hence  forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a crown  of  righteousness  with 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day  and  to  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing." 

Family  Service  will  be  held  at  Eden's  Funeral  Home,  Fort  Macleod  on 
Sunday,  September  3,  2006  at  5:00  p.m.  Wake  service  will  begin  at  8:00  p.m 
on  Sunday  September  3,  2006  at  the  Late  Ruth  Good  Rider  residence  on  the 
Peigan  Reserve. 

Funeral  service  will  be  held  at  the  Church  on  the  Rock  on  Tuesday 
September  5,  2006  at  1:00  p.m.  with  Brother  Hiram  Upham  and  Buddy  Myers 
officiating. 

Interment  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Cemetery,  Brocket,  AB. 

September  7,  2006 

Anthony  (Tony  - Sikimi)  Eagle  Bear 

On  Sunday  September  3,  2006,  Anthony  Eagle  Bear  (SIKIMIYOHKITOPI  - Black 
Horse  Rider)  peacefully  passed  away  at  the  Cardston  Municipal  Hospital 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  family.  He  is  survived  by  his  children 
Brian  (Peggy)  Healy,  Maria  (Vern  Sr.)  Wagner,  William  lack  (Nidel)  Eagle 
Bear,  Deanette  (Russell)  Little  Leaf,  and  Velma  Little  Leaf;  his  siblings 
Cecilia  (Norbert)  Black  Water,  Theresa  (Ron)  Healy,  Florine  (Charles 
English)  White  Man  Left,  Veronica  (Gary  Tailfeathers) , Patrick  (Edna), 
loseph  Stanley  (Rhonda),  Natalie  (Gordon  Morning  Bird),  Frankie  (Wilbur) 
Yellow  Old  Woman,  loyce  (Gary)  Bird,  Barbara  Scout,  and  the  Cottons  - 
Roland,  Carol,  Edwardine,  and  Margaret;  his  grandchildren  Brian  lr., 
Candace,  Vern  lr.,  Michael,  Connie,  losh,  Brennan  and  Misty;  and  great 
grandchildren  Shenayah,  Coby,  Parker,  Raivyn,  Ashlyn,  Chyme,  Dante  and 
locelyn;  long  time  companion  Myrna  Little  Leaf;  his  aunts  Margaret 
(Andrew)  Weasel  Fat;  Angeline,  Madeline,  and  Hazel  Eagle  Bear;  adopted 
father  Duane  (Wilma)  Crow  Chief;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins 
whom  affectionately  know  him  as  SIKIMI. 

Born  on  September  9,  1950  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital,  Sikimi  received 
his  formal  education  at  the  Standoff  Elementary  School  and  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  School.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  left  to  join  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  When  Sikimi  returned  home,  he  resided  in  Edmonton  and 
Lethbridge  to  work  in  the  field  of  addictions.  At  the  time  of  his  passing, 
he  resided  in  Standoff. 

Sikimi 's  hobbies  include  leatherwork  and  mechanical  work  with  cars  and 
trucks.  Together  with  his  father,  they  repaired  vehicles  and  changed 
motors  for  family  and  friends.  His  knowledge  of  mechanics  was  passed  down 
to  his  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins  whom  now  know  how  to  maintain  their 
vehicles.  Besides  his  hobbies,  Sikimi  enjoyed  spending  time  with  them.  He 
had  nicknames  for  most  of  them.  Simiki  will  forever  remain  in  our  hearts. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  parents  Billy  and  Margaret  Eagle  Bear,  his 
sisters  Mary  and  Lavern,  his  brother  Billy  lames;  his  paternal 
grandparents  lack  and  Agnes  Eagle  Bear,  his  maternal  grandparents  Charles 
and  Muka  Calling  First,  his  uncles  Louis  Knife  Sr.,  Mike  Eagle  Bear, 
Stanley  Eagle  Bear,  Eddie  Eagle  Bear  and  Frank  Cotton;  and  his  aunts  Eva 
Sweet  Grass,  Louise  (Susie)  Bull  Shields,  Ruth  Bottle,  Mrs.  Emil  Wings, 
Lucy  Twigg,  Marion  McDonald,  Annie  Cotton,  Esther  Cotton  and  lane  Day 
Chief. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Old  Saipoyi  School  Gym,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Thursday,  September  7th  commencing  at  7:00  p.m. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  HOLY  CROSS  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  2618 
3RD  AVENUE,  FORT  MACLEOD,  AB  on  Friday,  September  8th  at  11:00  a.m.  with 
Fr.Ben  Marino  officiating.  Interment  in  the  St  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  entrusted  to  Cal  Salmon  & Berry  Gorham  of  Legacy. 

September  10,  2006 
Smokey  (Edwin)  Wells 

SMOKEY  (EDWIN)  WELLS  "STAMIKSOOPI"  (SITTING  BULL),  born  luly  23,  1942 
passed  away  peacefully  on  September  4th,  2006  at  the  age  of  64  years. 


Smokey  was  an  avid  sportsman  and  a hard  worker.  He  received  his 
education  from  St.  Mary's  residential  school.  Smokey  completed  various 
training  programs.  He  attended  and  completed  cadet  camp  in  Vernon,  BC  in 
1957.  He  was  awarded  certificates  in  silk  screening,  draftsman,  and 
addiction  counseling  from  the  Nechi  Institute  (1993).  Smokey  worked  for 
many  organizations,  such  as  Senior  Boys  Supervisor/  St  Mary's  Residential 
School,  Sports  Coordinator/Blood  Tribe  Recreation,  Handicap  Case 
Worker/Family  Community  Support  Services,  Draftsman/Kainai  Industries. 
Smokey  had  many  other  interests  that  included  his  favorite  past  time  of 
beading  in  later  years.  In  his  younger  years  he  participated  in  many 
sports  such  as  basketball,  football,  hockey,  baseball,  and  track  & field, 
earning  the  Tom  Long  Boat  Award  in  1962,  and  Track  & Field  relay  race  at 
the  Common  Wealth  Games.  His  teammates  included  Richard  Wells,  Lawrence 
Panther  Bone,  and  Lawrence  Plain  Woman.  He  played  basketball  with  the  St. 
Mary's  Farmers,  Eagles,  and  Warriors.  He  was  a bull  rider  in  the  rodeo 
circuit.  Smokey  also  enjoyed  playing  hand  games.  He  was  a devout  Catholic. 
He  made  his  Cursillo  in  1985.  His  theme  song  "My  God  is  Real"  was  his 
belief.  His  participation  in  the  Cursillo  movement  never  ended  even  though 
he  was  wheelchair  bound;  he  remained  part  of  a prayer  team.  His  devotion 
led  him  to  pledge  five  years  to  attend  the  Lac  St.  Anne  Pilgrimage.  This 
pledge  ended  in  2004.  Smokey  always  felt  so  lucky  that  he  never  had  to 
worry  about  his  care.  Cookie  was  always  there  to  provide  this  care,  as 
well  as  making  arrangements  for  his  many  appointments  in  Calgary.  Smokey 
had  respect  for  our  Creator  and  appreciated  the  many  prayers  offered  by 
the  Horn  Society,  Motokiiks  and  other  Religious  Denominations.  He  was  a 
devoted  World  Vision  sponsor  for  many  years,  sponsoring  Natalie  Bustos 
Arias,  from  10  years  old  to  18  years  old.  He  started  a new  sponsorship  in 
2005,  Mitchie  G'Villanvers,  nine  years  old. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife,  lessie  "Cookie"  Creighton,  his 
precious  baby  Taryn  Creighton,  Darilyn  (Tommy),  Dolly  (Clayton),  Kori-lo 
Creighton,  Natasha  (Rae)  Bennett,  Shane  (Stephanie),  Sheldon,  Vincent 
(Kelli),  Casey,  Rudy  (Tammy),  Brent  Provost,  Mitch  Creighton.  Adopted 
children:  Lance  (Twyla)  Little  Shields,  Raymond  Eagle  Bear,  Phoebe  Bird, 
Paula  (Roland)  Healy,  Anita  (Gary)  Creighton,  Dennis  Mountain  Horse  III, 

40  grand  children  and  three  great  grand  children.  Sisters:  Teresa  Mistaken 
Chief,  Florence  (lohn)  Brave  Rock,  Nina  (Eric)  Buckskin,  Anna  Wells,  Carla 
(Bruce)  Wells,  Shirley  Mountain  Horse,  Yvonne  (Calvin)  Morning  Bird, 
Bernadine  Healy.  Brothers:  Derry  (Gloria)  Wells,  limmy  (Barbara)  Wells, 
Iordan  Wells,  Gordon  (Natalie)  Morning  Bird,  Bernard  (Agnes)  Shouting. 
Aunts:  Beauty  Wells,  Harriette  Wells,  Rosaline  (Clifford)  Many  Guns,  Edith 
(George)  Medicine  Shield,  Mary  Ann  Wells  and  Katie  Wells. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Molly  and  limmy  Wells  Sr., 

Grandparents  lessie  and  lames  Wells  Sr.,  Step  Grandmother  Annie  Wells, 
Missaamikiassi  Long  Time  Squirrel,  Christine  Long  Time  Squirrel. 
Grandchildren:  Cara  Rose  Wells,  Cari  Rose  Wells,  Dalton  and  Dustin  Saddle 
Back.  Siblings:  Shirley  (Hugh)  Calf  Robe,  loan  Little  Shields,  lessie 
Wells,  Ester  First  Rider,  Nap  Black  Rabbit  and  Dominic  lasper  Wells.  Aunts 
and  Uncles:  Eva  (Mark)  Old  Shoes,  Amy  (lim)  White  Man,  Mr.  & Mrs.  George 
Long  Time  Squirrel,  Alphonse  (Ruth)  Many  Grey  Horses  Sr.,  Mr.  & Mrs. 
Alphonse  Many  Grey  Horses  Sr.,  Mrs.  Peter  Many  Bears,  Mary  Williams,  Art 
Wells,  Bob  Wells,  Dick  Wells,  Albert  Wells,  Louisa  Big  Wolf,  Mary  Chief 
Moon,  lessie  Bamber  and  Frank  Eli. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Sunday  September  10th,  2006  at  St. 

Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  from  6:00  - 11:00  p.m.  The  FUNERAL 
MASS  will  be  held  on  Monday,  September  11th,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church, 
Blood  Reserve  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Pawel  Andrasz  Celebrant.  Interment 
in  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

September  23,  2006 

Assiniboine  Wahpegiwi/yellow  leaf  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  udatanun/nut  moon 
Mvskogee  Otowoskucee/little  chestnut  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian  and  RezLife  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' "| 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 
__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


The  American  Indian  population  has  long  had  the  lowest  life-expectancy 
rate  in  the  country,  and  to  find  out  the  lowest  of  the  low  is  right 
here  in  South  Dakota  is  not  a surprise." 

_ Jacqueline  Left  Hand  Bull,  Sicangu  Lakota,  Administrative  Officer, 

Aberdeen  Area  Tribal  Chairmen's  Health  Board 


I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

| Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  United  States  of  America  is  known  for  being  founded  on  the  principle 
of  freedom,  including  freedom  of  religion. 

The  following  are  names  and  views  of  one  set  of  Sacred  Peaks  in  Arizona: 

Dine'  Doko ' oo ' sliid,  "the  place  where  snow  never  melts." 

Hopi  Nuva-tu-ka-ovi,  "place  of  snow  on  the  very  top", 
the  home  of  the  kachina  spirits 

Acoma  Tsii  Bina,  "protection  shrine" 

Apache  Dzil  Tso,  "big  mountain", 
the  place  where  adolescent  girls  ascend  into  womanhood  in  the 
Sunrise  Ceremony 

Havasupai  Wikagana  pa'dja,  "snowy  mountain",  the  origin  of  humans 

Hualapai  Wik'  hanbaja,  "snowy  mountain" 

Yavapai  Wimonogaw'a,  "cold  mountain" 

Zuni  Sunha  K'yabachu  Yalanne,  "mountain  with  the  volcanic  water  caches" 
Apache  belief: 

Above  the  mountain  called  Tso  dzil  there  is  a square  hole  in  the  sky. 

And  this  hole  in  the  sky  is  mirrored  in  a lake  which  lies  between  the  two 
highest  peaks  of  the  mountain.  There  were  three  names  given  to  the  hole  in 
the  sky:  the  first  is  called  Tse'an  an  hi'habetine,  the  Place  Where  the 
Most  High  Power  Came  Up;  the  second  is  Sash  yota'betine,  the  Bear's  Upper 
Sky  Path;  and  the  third  name  is  Hojon  yota'betine.  Whose  Ways  Are 
Beautiful's  Path.  It  is  said  that  the  Sun  stops  at  this  place  at  midday 
and  eats  his  lunch;  and  the  place  where  he  stops  and  eats  is  called  Nitsi 
ya'hatsis.  The  Place  Where  the  Sun  Man  Has  His  Lunch  and  His  Horse  Eats 
Out  of  a Basket. 

The  following  are  names  and  views  of  one  Sacred  mountain  in  South  Dakota: 

Lakota  Mato  Paha,  "bear  mountain" 

Cheyenne  Noahvose,  "beneficent  mountain" 

Cheyenne  belief: 

Noahvose  is  the  place  where  Maheo  (God)  imparted  to  Sweet  Medicine  the 
knowledge  from  which  the  Cheyenne  derive  their  religious,  political, 
social,  and  economic  customs. 

The  mountain  is  sacred  to  many  American  Indian  tribes  who  come  here  to 
hold  religious  ceremonies. 

The  following  are  held  as  Sacred  or  Religieous  shrines  by  some  residents 
of  the  United  States: 

Temple  Emanu-El  in  New  York  City  is  the  world's  largest  synagogue, 
accommodating  2,500  worshippers. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  known  worldwide  as  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  is 
located  in  Temple  Square  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  The  Taberacle  was  built 
to  house  meetings  for  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (LDS 
Church) . 

Mission  Dolores  (Mision  San  Francisco  de  Assisi),  San  Francisco's  oldest 
standing  structure,  the  Mission  San  Francisco  de  Asis  (more  commonly  known 
as  Mission  Dolores),  has  withstood  the  test  of  time  as  well  as  two  major 
earthquakes . 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  is  the  seat  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  and 
the  largest  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  the  United  States.  Over  3 million 
people  visit  St.  Patrick's  each  year. 

All  of  the  above  are  held  as  Sacred  places. 

The  first,  called  San  Francisco  Peaks  by  the  occupation  forces,  now  has 
reclaimed  sewer  water  blown  on  it  to  make  snow  for  a resort. 


The  second,  called  Bear  Butte  by  the  occupation  forces,  now  has  a 


topless  biker  bar  at  its  base. 


The  others,  since  they  are  held  Sacred 
forces,  are  left  untainted  by  greed  and 

by  members  of  the  occupation 
filth. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006, 

U.S. A. 

(*,*) 
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News  of  the  people  featu 

- Arizona  Ski  Resort 
desecrates  Sacred  Mountains 

- Tribes  press  Sacred  Site  case 
before  9th  Circuit 

- Tohono  O'odham  Nation 
caught  in  Border  Battle 

- Meeting  set 

for  Tribal  Trust  Issues 

- McCain  blasts  Administration 
for  inaction  on  Indian  Case 

- Oklahoma's  top  Conservationist 
steps  down 

- Michigan  Tribes 

oppose  Bush  Court  Nominee 

- Las  Vegas  Paiutes  fear  for 
future  of  Petroglyphs 

- House  committee  to  consider 
DOI  irresponsibility 

- Norton  protected  Griles 
after  $1M  investigation 

- Interior  Official  Assails  Agency 
for  Ethics  Slide 

- NCAI  campaign  to 
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Indians  say  Arizona  ski  resort  desecrates  their  sacred  mountains 
By  DAVID  KRAVETS  | Associated  Press 


September  12,  2006 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (AP)  - A dozen  Southwestern  Indian  tribes  plan  to  ask  a 
federal  appeals  court  Thursday  to  block  upgrades  to  an  Arizona  ski  resort 
they  say  already  desecrates  the  mountains  they  hold  sacred. 

The  San  Francisco  Peaks  are  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Navajo,  where 
White  Mountain  Apache  adolescent  girls  ascend  into  womanhood  in  the 
Sunrise  Ceremony.  For  the  Havasupai,  the  peaks  overlooking  Flagstaff,  are 
the  origin  of  humans.  To  the  Hopi,  they  are  the  point  in  the  physical 
world  defining  the  tribe. 

But  on  the  western  flank  of  these  peaks,  which  have  names  like 
Humphrey's,  Agassiz,  Doyle  and  Fremont,  rests  what  the  tribes  say  is  an 
affront  to  their  religion:  the  Arizona  Snowbowl  ski  resort. 

The  tribes  say  the  777-acre  resort  in  the  Coconino  National  Forest 
desecrates  the  land  and  might  be  cause  for  the  Sept.  11  attacks,  the 
tsunami,  recent  hurricanes  and  the  Columbia  shuttle  crash.  The  tribes  want 
the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  block  proposed  resort 
improvements,  which  include  the  spraying  of  machine-generated  snow,  for 
fear  of  more  universal  ills  and  further  desecration  of  their  land. 

"The  peaks  are  a single  living  entity.  What  they  are  doing  is  poisoning 
that  entity  and  disrupting  the  spirits  that  live  there  and  the  whole 
balance  of  life,"  said  Howard  Shanker,  a Navajo  attorney  who  will  argue 
before  a three-judge  panel  of  the  San  Francisco-based  appeals  court. 

A federal  judge  in  Phoenix  said  adding  a fifth  lift,  a tubing  area  and 
other  resort  facilities  on  federal  lands  could  go  forward.  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Paul  Rosenblatt  ruled  in  January  the  tribes  "have  failed  to  present 
any  objective  evidence  that  their  exercise  of  religion  will  be  impacted  by 
the  Snowbowl  upgrades." 

Rosenblatt  said  the  tribes  would  still  have  access  to  the  peaks.  And  the 
judge  noted  that  the  tribes'  religion  has  endured  despite  timber 
harvesting  in  the  area,  mining  and  the  installation  of  gas,  electric  and 
water  lines.  The  area  also  includes  cellular  towers,  camping,  motocross, 
mountain  biking  and  horseback  riding,  the  judge  noted. 

The  ski  resort,  one  of  two  in  Arizona,  opened  in  1937  and  has  recently 
suffered  erratic  snow  conditions,  allowing  only  15  days  of  skiing  last 
year.  The  resort  is  seeking  to  use  snowmaking  equipment,  fueled  by 
reclaimed  water  from  nearby  Flagstaff,  and  hopes  to  get  more  than  100  days 
of  skiing  per  season. 

Without  steady  income  from  skiing,  the  resort  may  go  under,  said  D.R. 
Murray,  the  resort's  general  manager. 

"Basically,  we're  talking  about  the  survival  of  the  business,"  he  said. 

On  busy  days,  he  said,  the  resort  may  see  4,000  skiers.  The  upgrades 
would  increase  skiing  from  139  acres  on  the  resort  to  205  acres,  and  would 
require  more  than  100  acres  of  forest  thinning  and  grading. 

Arizona  Snowbowl  is  about  14  miles  northwest  of  Flagstaff  and  140  miles 

north  of  Phoenix,  where  temperatures  often  sizzle. 

Murray  suspects  the  tribes'  lawsuit  is  a legal  tactic  to  force  the 
resort  to  go  under. 

"There's  no  doubt  they  have  deeply  held  beliefs.  But  it's  public  land," 
Murray  said. 

Putting  snow  on  the  slopes  when  nature  has  not  intended  it  is  just 

another  insult  to  the  peaks,  the  tribes  say,  especially  snow  generated  by 

reclaimed  water  that  Arizona  state  health  officials  say  poses  no  health 
risks . 

"The  fact  that  the  ski  area  is  there  is  an  affront  and  that  they  want  to 
expand  it  is  an  affront  and  basically  put  this  sewer  water  on  it,"  Shanker 
said.  "The  Navajo  say  the  peaks  are  mother  and  this  is  mother  raped  and 
defiled . " 

The  case  is  Navajo  Nation  v.  U.S.  Forest  Service,  06-15371. 

David  Kravets  has  been  covering  state  and  federal  courts 
for  more  than  a decade. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Navajo  attorney  has  8 minutes  to  argue  for  peaks  protection 
By  Erny  Zah  The  Daily  Times 
September  14,  2006 

FARMINGTON  - An  attorney  representing  the  Navajo  Nation  and  other  tribes 
will  have  about  eight  minutes  on  Thursday  to  argue  a critical  aspect  of 
tribal  and  Navajo  cultural  life,  said  George  Hardeen,  Navajo  President  Doe 
Shirley's  spokesman. 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  San  Francisco  will  hear  arguments  in 
a legal  battle  that  seeks  to  halt  a ski  resort  on  the  San  Francisco  Peaks 
from  using  reclaimed  waste  water  for  snowmaking  purposes. 

The  resort,  Snowbowl,  is  located  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

The  peaks  are  considered  sacred  to  the  Navajo  people  and  at  least  a 
dozen  other  Indian  nations  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  according  to  a press 
release  from  Shirley's  office. 

"We'll  have  about  eight  minutes  and  20  seconds,"  said  Floward  Shanker, 
attorney  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and  eight  other  clients. 

He  added  that  his  time  for  arguments  is  split  with  two  other  attorneys 
who  are  representing  the  Hopi  and  Hualapai  tribal  nations.  The  arguments 
will  be  heard  by  a panel  of  three  judges. 

"The  San  Francisco  Peaks  are  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  the  Navajo,"  Hardeen 
said.  "(Navajo  medicine  people)  carry  the  soil  and  minerals  from  the 
mountains.  It's  a part  of  everything  they  do." 

On  Ian.  11,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Paul  Ronsenblatt  ruled  that  the  use  of 
reclaimed  waste  water  on  the  peaks  doesn't  constitute  a substantial  burden 
on  the  ability  of  the  tribes  to  exercise  their  respective  religions.  In 
addition,  the  Native  tribes  in  their  argument  failed  to  show  the  shrine  or 
ceremonies  that  would  be  impacted  by  Snowbowl 's  decision  to  use  waste 
water,  Rosenblatt  ruled. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  issued  a decision  in  2005  stating  the  approval 
of  using  waste  water  for  snowmaking. 

Shanker  said  he  plans  to  introduce  arguments  pertaining  to  the  Religious 
Freedom  Restoration  Act,  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  other 
religious  freedom  issues.  Also,  he  wants  to  shed  light  on  some  issues 
about  the  Forest  Service's  decision  to  allow  snowmaking. 

In  a press  release,  he  said  the  Forest  Service  failed  to  disclose 
scientific  viewpoints  and  to  consider  that  children  may  eat  snow  made  from 
the  reclaimed  waste  water. 

Federal  law  prohibits  the  government  from  burdening  a person's  exercise 
of  religion. 

"We  should've  won  in  the  lower  court,"  he  said. 

Ronsenblatt ' s decision  also  noted  that  wildlife  and  plants  that  hold 
religious  significance  for  the  Navajo  people  exist  on  areas  of  the  San 
Francisco  Peaks  not  occupied  by  Snowbowl. 

Shirley  didn't  agree  with  the  court's  January  ruling. 

"The  District  Court  ruling  makes  no  sense.  The  entire  mountain  is  a 
shrine,  not  just  parts  of  it,"  Shirley  said  in  a press  release. 

Should  either  side  lose  the  decision,  Shanker  said,  the  Navajo  Nation 
and  others  can  file  a petition  to  have  the  case  reheard  with  all  of  the 
appellate  judges  hearing  the  case,  or  they  can  petition  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court . 

Erny  Zah:  ezah@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
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As  Border  Crackdown  Intensifies,  A Tribe  Is  Caught  in  the  Crossfire 

By  Dohn  Pomfret 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

September  15,  2006 

ALIR  DEGK,  Ariz.  - Elsie  Salsido  was  breast-feeding  her  baby  when  Border 
Patrol  agents  walked  into  her  house  unannounced  this  summer.  "Are  you 
Mexicans?"  they  demanded. 

Salsido' s four  other  children  cowered  on  the  bed  of  her  eldest,  a girl 
in  second  grade.  Night  had  fallen  on  this  village  on  Arizona's  border  with 
Mexico,  nestled  in  a scrubland  valley  of  stickman  cactuses  hemmed  in  by 
mountains  that  look  like  busted  teeth.  The  agents  explained  their 
warrantless  entry  into  Salsido's  house  as  "hot  pursuit."  They  said  they 
were  chasing  footprints,  she  recalled,  of  illegal  immigrants  sneaking  in 
from  Mexico,  just  1,000  feet  away.  But  the  footprints  belonged  to 
Salsido's  children  - all  Americans. 

As  the  United  States  ramps  up  its  law  enforcement  presence  on  the  border 
with  Mexico,  places  like  Alir  Degk,  a village  of  50  families  in  south- 
central  Arizona,  are  enduring  heightened  danger,  as  they  are  squeezed 
between  increasingly  aggressive  bands  of  immigrant  and  drug  smugglers  and 
increasingly  numerous  federal  agents  who,  critics  say,  often  ignore 
regulations  as  they  seek  to  enforce  the  law. 

Alir  Degk's  experience  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the 
second-biggest  Indian  reservation  in  the  United  States,  belonging  to  the 
Tohono  O'odham,  or  Desert  People,  who  hunted  deer  and  boar  and  harvested 
wild  spinach  and  prickly  pear  in  this  region  before  an  international 
border  was  etched  through  their  land  in  1853.  Now,  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Nation  occupies  the  front  line  of  the  fight  against  drug  and  immigrant 
smuggling  - costing  the  poverty-stricken  tribe  millions  of  dollars  a year 
and  threatening  what  remains  of  its  traditions. 

"We  have  the  undocumented  and  drug  smugglers  heading  north  and  law 
enforcement  heading  south.  We're  smack  in  the  middle,"  Vivian  Duan- 
Saunders,  chairwoman  of  the  tribe,  said  in  an  interview  at  the  tribal 
headquarters  in  Sells,  Ariz.  "We  are  being  squeezed." 

In  testimony  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  tribe's  vice  chairman,  Ned  Norris 
Dr.,  described  a "border  security  crisis  that  has  caused  shocking 
devastation  of  our  land  and  resources." 

About  11,000  Tohono  O'odham  live  on  a 2.8  million-acre  reservation,  the 
size  of  Connecticut,  with  a 75-mile-long  border  with  Mexico.  A rickety 
four-foot-tall,  three-strand  barbed-wire  fence  delineates  the  border, 
which  is  punctuated  by  160  trails  and  four  cattle  crossings.  For  decades 
the  nation  saw  little  or  no  illegal  traffic  from  Mexico.  The  main  movement 
was  members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  who  live  in  the  Mexican  part  of  the 
reservation  trickling  into  the  United  States  for  health  services  in  Sells. 

In  the  mid-1990s,  however,  the  Clinton  administration  cracked  down  on 
illegal  crossings  in  San  Diego  and  El  Paso.  Instead  of  stopping  illegal 
immigration  and  drug  running,  however,  the  operations  simply  rerouted 
traffic  through  the  deserts  of  the  Southwest.  And  in  Arizona,  Tohono 
O'odham  land,  bisected  by  State  Flighway  86  - an  easy  link  to  Phoenix  to 
the  north  and  California  to  the  west  - became  ground  zero. 

The  flow  of  drugs  and  undocumented  immigrants  through  the  reservation 
has  caused  a host  of  problems.  Duan-Saunders  estimated  that  about  1,500 
illegal  immigrants  cross  reservation  land  each  day,  depositing  on  average 
six  tons  of  trash.  Some  well-traveled  knolls  have  been  renamed  "Million 
Backpack  Flill"  because  of  the  refuse. 

The  tribe  routinely  devotes  more  than  10  percent  of  its  budget  to  coping 
with  the  crisis.  Annually,  Duan-Saunders  said,  the  71-member  Tohono 


O'odham  Police  Department  spends  $3  million  on  problems  related  to  illegal 
immigrants  and  drug  traffickers.  The  reservation  pays  an  additional  $2 
million  each  year  to  provide  emergency  health  services  for  undocumented 
travelers.  Since  2002,  315  crossers  have  died  on  the  reservation's  land, 
including,  this  year,  a 3-year-old  boy  and  an  11-year-old  girl. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  are  a poor  nation,  with  an  average  per  capita  income 
of  $8,000  a year,  well  below  the  U.S.  average  of  $23,000  and  the  Indian 
average  of  $13,000.  Forty  percent  of  the  families  on  the  reservation  live 
below  the  federal  poverty  line,  and  unemployment  is  at  42  percent.  luan- 
Saunders  said  an  increasing  number  of  nation  members  are  sucked  into  the 
drug-  and  immigrant-smuggling  business. 

Two  of  Huan-Saunders ' s relatives  have  been  arrested  on  drug-related 
charges,  tribal  officials  said.  And  in  Alir  legk,  drug  smugglers  have 
plied  Elsie  Salsido's  sister  with  so  many  narcotics  over  the  years  in 
their  attempts  to  turn  her  into  a mule  that  the  woman  has  never  been  the 
same,  residents  say. 

"The  pressures  have  dramatically  increased  on  the  tribe  over  the  last 
five  years,"  said  Robert  A.  Williams,  a law  professor  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  who  works  as  a judge  in  the  tribe's  courts.  "The  community  is 
fairly  well  isolated,  so  they  are  very  vulnerable  to  coyotes  [immigrant 
smugglers]  and  drug  runners.  We've  seen  signs  of  gang  activity  coming  from 
L.A.  and  Mexican  gangs  coming  up." 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  nation,  invoking  its  limited  sovereignty,  barred 
the  Border  Patrol  from  the  reservation  because  its  agents  harassed  the 
population,  said  Eileen  M.  Luna-Firebaugh,  an  expert  on  American  Indian 
policy  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  But  that  policy  changed  after  drug 
and  immigrant  smuggling  skyrocketed,  although  the  tribe  was  always  more 
focused  on  narcotics,  she  said. 

The  tribe  is  home  to  the  Shadow  Wolves,  a storied,  largely  Indian  unit 
of  U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection  that  uses  ancient  tracking 
techniques  to  chase  down  drug  smugglers.  But  after  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security,  the  Border  Patrol  has  run  the  Shadow 
Wolves  and  has  shifted  their  focus  away  from  drugs  and  toward  immigrant 
smuggling,  prompting  several  senior  officers  to  quit. 

Nonetheless,  under  Duan-Saunders ' s leadership,  which  began  in  2003,  the 
tribal  council  has  welcomed  more  federal  law  enforcement.  It  has  allowed 
the  Border  Patrol  to  establish  two  permanent  facilities  on  its  land.  It 
recently  agreed  to  the  construction  of  a 75-mile  vehicle  barrier,  costing 
more  than  $1  million  a mile,  to  replace  the  wobbly  fence. 

The  tribe  has  complied  with  Border  Patrol  wishes  to  close  one 
traditional  gate  connecting  the  American  side  of  its  land  to  the  Mexican 
side.  It  has  also  recently  consented  to  allow  the  National  Guard  to 
operate  on  the  border,  on  the  condition  that  the  Guard  repairs  roads  and 
"respects  the  people  and  the  laws  of  this  land,"  Duan-Saunders  said. 

Winning  that  respect,  however,  has  not  been  easy.  Tribal  members  are 
routinely  harassed  by  federal  agents,  luan-Saunders  said.  "They  cross 
property  without  asking.  They  enter  homes  without  knocking,"  she  said. 

In  March,  Duan-Saunders  was  driving  her  8-year-old  son  in  her  Deep, 
going  45  mph  in  a 55  zone,  when  she  was  ordered  to  pull  over  by  a Border 
Patrol  officer.  She  stopped  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the  officer  leapt 
out  of  his  vehicle  and  pointed  his  gun  at  her.  "Now  I know  what  my 
constituents  are  experiencing,"  she  said. 

Duan-Saunders  acknowledged  having  mixed  feelings  about  ceding  more  of 
her  nation's  sovereignty  to  federal  agencies.  "But  we  are  in  dire  straits 
here,"  she  said. 

Chuy  Rodriguez,  a spokesman  for  the  Border  Patrol  in  Tucson,  said 
relations  between  the  Border  Patrol  and  the  tribe  are  "getting  better  and 
better  over  time." 

"There's  a lot  more  dialogue  with  folks  in  positions  of  power,"  he  said. 
He  said  that  Border  Patrol  community  relations  officers  make  regular 
visits  to  the  reservation  and  that  his  agency  has  established  a process 
for  complaints.  Tribal  representatives  instruct  Border  Patrol  agents  about 
the  tribe  and  its  traditions. 

"We  can't  go  into  anyone's  property,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  get  someone 
from  the  Tohono  O'odham  police  to  come.  However,  if  it's  hot  pursuit,  it's 


a different  story." 

Back  in  Alir  Jegk,  Margaret  Garcia,  68,  and  an  older  neighbor,  Francisco 
Garcia,  sum  up  the  pressures  facing  the  tribe. 

Margaret  Garcia,  who  lives  in  a two-room  shack  with,  at  last  count,  19 
cats  and  six  dogs,  said  she  awoke  late  one  night  to  discover  that  Border 
Patrol  agents,  with  shotguns  and  night-vision  goggles,  had  established  an 
observation  post  in  her  yard. 

Francisco  Garcia,  on  the  other  hand,  used  to  live  in  Mexico.  Fie  was 
kicked  out  of  his  village  by  drug  dealers,  so  he  moved  to  the  American 
side  of  the  line.  "I  didn't  want  to  die,"  he  said. 

"A  long  time  ago  there  was  no  one  but  us,"  Margaret  said.  "It  was 
peaceful.  When  the  cactus  was  ripe,  my  daughters  would  go  out  with  a stick 
to  harvest  the  fruit.  Now  if  we  go  out,  the  Border  Patrol  follows  us. 
Everyone  is  a suspect." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Washington  Post  Company 
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Meeting  set  for  tribal  issue 
September  14,  2006 

RAPID  CITY  - Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Sicangu  Treaty  Council  will  host 
the  Great  Plains  Tribal  Water  Alliance  conference  next  week  at  the  Best 
Western  Ramkota  Flotel  in  Rapid  City. 

The  Sept.  20-22  conference  will  discuss  claims  that  tribes  file  against 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  and  other  federal  entities  for  alleged 
mismanagement  of  their  tribal  trust  accounts  and  trust  lands  and  assets. 
Because  of  the  statute  of  limitations,  tribes  have  until  Dec.  31  to  file 
claims,  which  prompted  the  alliance's  concern  that  many  tribes  were 
unaware  of  the  deadline. 

The  conference  begins  at  9 a.m.  with  registration  at  8 a.m.  each  day  and 
includes  presentations  by  Keith  Harper,  lead  counsel  in  the  Cobell 
litigation;  Erik  Kaardahl,  Walter  Lack  and  Tom  Girardi,  who  have 
successfully  represented  the  states  of  New  Mexico  and  California  and  other 
plaintiffs  in  multi-billion-dollar  litigation;  and  Paul  Little,  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  Council  representative  and  president  of  the  Great  Plains 
Tribal  Water  Alliance. 

For  more  information,  call  Ann  Hart  at  716-6355,  fax  716-6357  or 
send  e-mail  to  annhart34@hotmail.com,  or  Janet  Clairmont  at  747-4775. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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McCain  blasts  administration  for  inaction  on  Indian  case 
- Billy  House 
September  18,  2006 

Sen.  John  McCain  gave  an  earful  Thursday  to  President  Bush's  nominee  to 


be  the  assistant  secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  blasting  as  "incomprehensible"  the  administration's  inaction  on 
a proposed  settlement  to  the  10-year-old  Indian  trust  case. 

The  Arizona  Republican,  overseeing  a hearing  of  his  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee,  told  the  nominee,  Carl  Artman,  that  it's  been  five 
weeks  since  he  and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  the  top  Democrat  on 
the  committee,  met  with  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  and  Attorney 
General  Alberto  Gonzales. 

McCain  said  he  and  Dorgan  presented  "what  we  believed  to  be  a reasonable 
solution . " 

"Both  the  secretary  and  attorney  general  said  they'd  circulate  that 
within  the  administration  and  get  back  to  us,"  McCain  told  Artman. 

At  issue  in  the  case  is  billions  of  dollars  in  land  lease  and  mineral 
royalties  owed  by  the  government  to  Native  American  landowners  in  Arizona 
and  across  the  nation  because  of  government  mismanagement  over  their  trust 
accounts . 

Lawyers  for  the  lead  plaintiff,  Elouise  Cobell,  have  alleged  that  Indian 
landowners  are  owed  at  least  $100  billion  in  royalties  tied  to  farming, 
grazing,  mining,  logging  and  other  activities  on  tribal  lands. 

They  have  said  they  would  consider  the  Arizona  senator's  compromise  bill 
which  has  been  explained  to  them  as  offering  $8  billion  in  settlement 
money. 

However,  McCain  said  on  Thursday  that,  to  date,  "we've  had  no  official 
response"  from  the  administration,  "and  the  window  for  action  this  year  is 
closing  fast." 

McCain  is  expected  to  leave  the  committee's  chairmanship  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  which  concludes  the  two-year  congressional  session. 

"Therefore,  we've  sent  a letter  to  the  secretary  and  the  attorney 
general  again  asking  for  a final  assessment  and  response,"  McCain  said. 

He  asked  Artman  to  take  a message  back  to  the  administration,  as  well. 

"It's  incomprehensible  that  the  administration  not  be  able  to  come  up 
with  at  least  a response  to  what  is  the  product  of  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  this  committee  and  the  interested  parties,"  McCain  said. 

If  left  to  linger  unresolved  in  the  courts,  Dorgan  warned,  this  trust 
case  "will  weigh  over  all  the  other  issues  and  have  profound  impact  on 
virtually  everything  else"  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  trying 
to  do  with  respect  to  Indian  issues. 

Told  of  McCain's  comments.  Interior  Department  spokesman  Shane  Wolfe 
said,  "We  continue  to  have  excellent  discussions  with  congressional  staff 
and  look  forward  to  bringing  the  issue  to  closure  with  a mutually 
acceptable  resolution." 

In  his  testimony  to  the  committee,  Artman,  a former  chief  counsel  and 
member  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  said  resolution  of  the 
case  is  critical,  "whether  it  comes  from  Congress,  the  administration  or 
the  courts." 

"The  sooner  this  litigation  ends,  the  sooner  we  improve  our  relationship 
with  tribes,  and  the  sooner  we  increase  for  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  the 
benefits  of  that  relationship,"  Artman  said. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  billy.house@arizonarepublic.com  or  at  1-202-906-8136 
Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Oklahoma's  top  conservationist  steps  down 

by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 

Early  retirement  allegedly  due  to  'political  retaliation' 

September  8,  2006 


STILLWATER,  Okla.  - Oklahoma's  top  conservationist  - a man  with  a 
sterling  reputation  for  competency  and  leadership  - will  take  an  early 
retirement  rather  than  accept  a demotion  and  transfer  after  being  tarred 
by  an  allegation  of  ineffectiveness  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture ' s Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service. 

Oklahoma's  conservation  community  and  elected  officials  say  State 
Conservationist  Darrel  Dominick,  a member  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  of 
Oklahoma,  has  been  targeted  for  political  retaliation  because  they  probed 
the  federal  agency  regarding  $500  million  in  conservation  technical 
assistance  funding  that  has  not  been  distributed  to  the  states. 

A Natural  Resources  Conservation  Service  spokesman  denied  that  Dominick 
has  been  the  subject  of  a political  vendetta  and  said  all  of  the 
appropriated  conservation  money  has  been  distributed  for  the  purpose 
Congress  intended. 

But  according  to  a letter  from  another  NRCS  spokesman,  more  than  $20 
million  of  the  $500  million  was  diverted  in  a supplemental  bill  to  the 
Defense  Department  as  part  of  a government-wide  "across-the-board" 
expropriation  of  1 percent  of  discretionary  budgets.  The  service  so  far 
has  not  accounted  for  the  remaining  $480  million,  Oklahoma  officials  said. 

Dominick  is  the  third  generation  of  his  family  to  work  for  the  USDA,  a 
combined  91  years  of  service.  He  has  a bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture 
and  a master's  degree  in  public  administration  from  the  Oklahoma  State 
University,  and  is  a senior  executive  fellow  of  Harvard  University.  He  has 
worked  in  seven  states,  including  Maine  and  New  York. 

Dominick  won  nine  performance  awards  since  2000  when  he  became  the 
USDA's  State  Conservationist  for  Oklahoma,  working  with  farmers,  ranchers, 
conservation  commissions  and  organizations  on  protecting  and  preserving 
the  state's  water,  soil  and  wildlife  resources. 

Under  Dominick's  leadership,  the  Oklahoma  NRCS  received  four  major  USDA 
outreach  awards  for  service  to  tribes  and  minorities. 

"To  have  our  legacy  end  like  this  is  very  hard  for  our  family,"  Dominick 
said  in  an  e-mail  to  Indian  Country  Today. 

Dominick's  forced  "discontinued  service  retirement"  will  result  in  a 
large  deduction  in  his  annuity,  but  he  and  his  wife  decided  to  remain  in 
Oklahoma  to  care  for  his  elderly  father  and  mother-in-law  and  where  their 
eldest  daughter  attends  graduate  school  and  youngest  is  a high  school 
senior. 

"Mobility  for  the  family  is  not  possible,"  Dominick  said. 

He  declined  to  discuss  further  details  of  his  decision  because  his 
situation  remains  sensitive  until  after  his  retirement,  which  is  effective 
Sept.  15. 

"I  have  asked  no  one  to  speak  for  me  or  take  up  for  me.  I will  continue 
to  not  expect  or  ask  for  assistance.  We  are  going  to  transition  and  trust 
in  the  Creator.  My  family  has  been  sustained  by  lots  of  prayers,  friends 
and  support.  The  Choctaw  Nation  of  Okla.,  my  big  family,  has  been 
supportive.  We  are  blessed  because  of  this  support,"  Dominick  said. 

Dominick  was  given  the  choice  of  reassignment  or  retirement  in  a letter 
dated  Aug.  9,  from  USDA  Undersecretary  Mark  E.  Rey,  who  said  Dominick  had 
"failed  ...  to  facilitate  a cohesive  partner  relationship  with  your  state 
and  to  provide  an  example  to  NRCS  employees  as  to  how  that  partner 
relationship  should  be  cultivated." 

Mike  Thralls,  executive  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Conservation  Commission, 
said  Rey's  allegation  "is  an  absolute  lie." 

Thralls'  response  is  typical  of  the  firestorm  of  protest  Rey's  actions 
have  provoked  among  conservationists  and  state  officials,  who  deluged  USDA 
Secretary  Mike  lohanns  with  letters,  asking  for  Dominick  to  remain  the 
state  conservationist. 

"Darrel  has  not  only  worked  with  the  conservation  district  and 
conservation  commission,  but  also  he  was  really  good  at  tearing  down 
institutional  walls  that  divide  agencies  and  he  was  exceptional  with  the 
tribes.  He  really  broadened  the  base  of  folks  working  together,"  Thralls 
said.  Oklahoma  has  38  federally  recognized  American  Indian  tribes. 

Clay  Pope,  Cherokee,  and  executive  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Association 
of  Conservation  Districts,  said  Dominick  was  particularly  valued  in  Indian 
country. 


"Darrel  is  a native  Oklahoman.  State  Conservationist  was  Darrel's  dream 
job  and  he  did  it  from  his  heart.  Darrel  is  the  highest  ranking  Native 
American  in  NRCS  and  may  be  the  highest  ranking  in  the  USDA  and  it's 
something  the  tribes  in  Oklahoma  are  extremely  concerned  about,  that  one 
of  their  own  has  been  a real  example  and  role  model  for  a lot  of  folks 
joining  the  government  service  from  the  American  Indian  community,"  Pope 
said . 

"A  lot  of  times,  the  fact  that  you're  going  in  and  you're  faced  with 
leaving  your  cultural  ties,  well,  Darrel  has  shown  you  can  do  it  and  still 
hold  on  to  the  things  you  hold  dear  and  at  the  same  time  rise  up  the  ranks 
of  a federal  agency  and  achieve  the  things  you  want  to,  and  then  to  have 
him  targeted  this  way  really  causes  a lot  of  concern,"  Pope  said. 

Thralls  said  Dominick  is  being  blamed  for  something  he  didn't  do  - probe 
the  NRCS  on  the  whereabouts  of  $500  million  appropriated  for  conservation 
technical  assistance  that  has  not  been  distributed  to  the  states  for  the 
past  two  years. 

It  was  the  Conservation  Commission,  not  Dominick,  that  discovered  the 
missing  funds  and  pushed  for  answers.  Thrall  said. 

The  commission's  accountant  reviewed  a six-year  report  of  NRCS  funding 
and  discovered  the  figures  balanced  for  2000  - '04,  then  showed  $265 
million  for  2005  had  not  been  distributed  to  the  states.  In  the  2006 
fiscal  year,  the  commission  found  a $182  million  shortage  as  of  Ian.  28, 
only  four  months  into  the  fiscal  year.  Thrall  said. 

In  response  to  his  inquiry.  Thrall  got  a letter  dated  April  27  from  Dana 
York  on  behalf  of  NRCS  Chief  Bruce  Knight. 

"First,  she  told  me  my  figures  were  wrong,  but  then  she  admitted  NRCS 
withheld  something  like  $251  million  in  '05j  then  she  says  they  withheld 
$245  million  in  '06.  Then  she  implied  that  the  $251  million  held  in  '05 
was  just  carried  over  to  '06  and  they  still  had  it  and  it  didn't  go  to  any 
other  area.  I've  asked  for  further  clarification  and  as  of  yet  haven't 
received  anything,"  Thrall  said. 

Meanwhile,  Rep.  Frank  Lucas,  R-3rd  District,  who  praised  Dominick  for 
his  effective  leadership  in  the  state's  conservation  efforts,  received  the 
same  non-response  from  NRCS  to  his  own  inquiry. 

Later  in  the  spring,  Lucas  introduced  and  passed  an  amendment  to  this 
year's  agricultural  bill  that  cut  funding  the  undersecretary  funding  for 
natural  resources'  operating  salary,  personal  salary,  and  travel  budget. 

"It  was  a pretty  dramatic  set  of  circumstances  and  clearly  whether  it's 
directly  related  or  indirectly  related  [to  Dominick's  reassignment], 
there's  been  a chain  of  events  that's  gone  off  since  then,"  Lucas  said  in 
a recorded  interview  with  Ron  Hays,  editor  of  the  online  Oklahoma  Farm 
Report.  Lucas  promised  to  address  the  issue  "face  to  face"  when  he 
returned  to  Washington,  D.C.,  after  Labor  Day. 

In  her  letter  to  Thrall,  York  said  a Defense  Appropriations/ 

Emergency  Supplemental  bill  cut  "$10  million  in  carryover  funding  from 
the  Conservation  Operations  account"  and  "a  government-wide  1 percent 
across-the-board  cut  to  discretionary  budget  resources  [that]  resulted  in 
a net  decrease  of  $10,047,130,  for  a total  of  $20,047,130,"  York  said. 

In  a phone  interview,  NRCS  Director  of  Legislative  and  Public  Affairs 
Doug  McKalip  said  he  didn't  know  if  the  conservation  funding  expropriated 
by  the  Defense  bill  was  used  for  the  war  in  Iraq. 

McKalip  said  there  were  additional  cuts  in  the  conservation  account, 
including  around  $120  million  in  2006  for  "Congressional  earmarks,"  and 
around  $93  million  in  2005  and  2006  for  products  and  services  to  the  NRCS 
charged  by  the  Agriculture  Department.  He  said  he  would  get  the  "detailed 
numbers"  on  the  balance  of  the  funding  from  his  staff. 

In  an  earlier  interview,  McKalip  said  questioning  the  whereabouts  of  the 
$500  million  "doesn't  make  sense  to  me.  The  funding  the  agency  gets  each 
year  is  all  distributed  and  it  goes  for  the  purpose  Congress  intends  if 
for.  Without  knowing  the  details,  yes,  I think  that,  yes,  it  has  been 
distributed . " 
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Michigan  tribes  oppose  Bush  nominee  to  federal  court 
September  11,  2006 

More  than  half  of  Michigan's  federally  recognized  tribes  moved  Friday  to 
oppose  one  of  President  Bush's  judicial  nominees. 

The  six  tribes  wrote  a letter  to  Sen.  Debbie  Stabenow  (D)  and  Sen.  Carl 
Levin  (D)  to  voice  their  opposition  to  Robert  Honker.  Citing  his  role  in  a 
slew  of  anti-tribal  litigation,  they  called  the  attorney  "an  unsuitable 
candidate  for  a lifetime  appointment  to  the  federal  court." 

Honker,  the  tribes  noted,  has  been  representing  several  anti-gaming 
groups  in  their  fight  to  block  Michigan  tribes  from  opening  casinos.  The 
lawsuits  have  challenged  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
take  land  into  trust  and  have  delayed  gaming  projects  for  several  years. 

But  the  federal  courts  have  rejected  nearly  every  single  challenge  as 
meritless,  the  tribes  said.  In  a recent  decision,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  allowed  the  BIA  to  take  land  in  trust  for  the  Pokagon  Band  of 
Potawatomi  Indians,  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  letter. 

According  to  the  tribes,  "Honker's  ethics,  motivations,  and  alliances  ... 
reveal  a bias  against  Indian  tribes  and  raise  serious  questions  regarding 
his  fitness  to  serve  as  a federal  district  court  judge." 

The  letter  marks  the  first  time  Michigan  tribes  have  mobilized  against  a 
judicial  nominee,  historically,  tribes  across  the  country  have  not  played 
a role  in  the  selection  and  consideration  of  federal  judges. 

But  with  the  stakes  rising  in  sovereignty,  gaming,  land-into-trust , land 
claims  and  other  disputes,  Indian  Country  has  joined  the  battle  over  the 
makeup  of  the  bench.  Prompted  by  tribes  in  California,  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  and 
the  California  Nations  Indian  Gaming  Association  successfully  defeated  one 
of  Bush's  appellate  court  nominees  last  year. 

Hust  two  weeks  ago,  the  White  House  rekindled  the  debate  by  submitting 
Myers'  name  for  a spot  on  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  As  for  Honker, 
Bush  sent  the  nomination  to  the  Senate  on  Hune  28. 

In  their  letter,  the  Michigan  tribes  ask  their  senators  to  persuade  the 
White  House  to  withdraw  Honker's  name.  Bush  had  done  that  with  Myers  after 
the  anti-tribal  and  anti-environmetnal  campaign  in  2005. 

In  the  alternative,  the  Michigan  tribes  want  their  senators  to  block 
Honker  from  moving  forward.  Senate  Democrats  were  able  to  filibuster  Myers 
in  2004. 

Honker's  role  as  an  attorney  in  the  lawsuits  isn't  the  only  quibbling 
point  for  the  tribes.  They  cite  his  membership  in  the  anti-gaming  group  23 
is  Enough,  named  for  the  number  of  casinos  in  the  state. 

The  group  has  disseminated  information  characterized  as  "anti-Native 
American"  by  state  lawmakers.  An  e-mail  to  supporters  included  materials 
from  a man  whose  web  site  includes  a depiction  of  an  Indian  scalping  a 
white  man  in  front  a tribal  casino. 

The  signatories  to  the  letter  are:  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community, 
the  Little  River  Band  of  Odawa  Indians,  the  Match-e-be-nash-she-wish  Band 
of  Pottawatomi,  the  Pokagon  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians,  the  Hannahville 
Indian  Community  and  the  Saginaw  Chippewa  Tribe. 

Michigan's  other  tribes  are  considering  signing  on  to  the  campaign, 
according  to  a spokesperson  for  the  Match-e-be-nash-she-wish  Band. 
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Las  Vegas  Paiutes  fear  for  the  future  of  petroglyphs 
by:  ierry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
September  11,  2006 

LAS  VEGAS  - For  years  to  come,  motorists  will  see  Indian-inspired  rock 
art  on  the  overpasses  near  the  master-planned  modern  community  of 
Summerlin.  But  as  vandalism  continues  in  Nevada's  Red  Rocks,  Little  Red 
Rocks  and  Sloan  Canyon  areas.  Las  Vegas  Paiutes  fear  the  region's  original 
rock  art  - ancient  figures  etched  in  stone  by  Paiute  ancestors  throughout 
the  Las  Vegas  Valley  - will  be  compromised  to  the  point  of  eclipse. 

"They're  being  destroyed  right  now,  by  vandalism,"  said  Kenny  Anderson, 
a cultural  resource  officer  and  environmental  program  manager  for  the  Las 
Vegas  Paiute  Tribe. 

"We're  located  right  outside  Las  Vegas,  less  than  a mile,"  he  added, 
describing  the  kind  of  kicks  young  Las  Vegans  seek  before  they're  of  age 
for  the  famous  strip.  "They  take  cars  out  there  [into  the  desert,  near  the 
petroglyph  sites]  and  burn  them."  Or  they  fire  paint  guns  at  them  in  the 
latest  variation  on  graffiti. 

Vandals  don't  always  target  the  petroglyphs,  Anderson  said.  But  recently 
they  did,  following  an  article  in  a local  newspaper  that  made  the 
petroglyphs  easy  to  find.  The  loss  is  everyone's,  in  Anderson's  view. 
"They're  special  for  everybody,"  he  said  of  the  petroglyphs.  "They 
overlook  the  whole  valley,  the  Las  Vegas  Valley." 

He  predicted  that  the  presence  of  ancient  roasting  pits  in  the  region 
will  raise  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  problems 
as  development  proceeds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  petroglyphs. 

The  Howard  Hughes  Corp.,  a leading  real  estate  development  company,  owns 
the  land  the  petroglyphs  occupy.  Tom  Warden,  the  corporation's  vice 
president  of  community  and  government  relations,  has  met  with  Las  Vegas 
Paiute  Tribe  leaders  and  elders  about  their  concern  for  the  petroglyphs, 
Anderson  said.  Warden  spoke  supportively,  and  the  corporation  claims  to 
have  met  with  state  and  federal  officials,  tribes  and  the  archaeological 
community  as  part  of  what  the  promotional  trade  publication  Real  Estate 
News  terms  "a  volunteer  stewardship  program"  to  protect  the  Little  Red 
Rocks  petroglyphs  as  well  as  others.  Visitors  to  the  petroglyph  areas  are 
supposed  to  have  a permit  issued  by  the  company. 

None  of  that  has  slowed  down  the  vandals,  however,  and  Warden  hasn't 
hired  guards  for  the  petroglyph  sites,  Anderson  said. 

Some  of  the  petroglyphs  relate  stories  of  the  Paiute  past,  according  to 
Anderson,  and  tribal  elders  fear  the  Paiute  culture  is  under  duress,  much 
like  the  etchings.  "We  actually  go  out  to  look  at  them,"  he  said,  but  said 
no  more  because  of  security  concerns. 

Warden  said  the  company  has  owned  the  Little  Red  Rocks  land  for  50  years 
and  has  always  intended  to  respect  the  petroglyphs  and  preserve  them. 

"Yes,  there  has  been  degradation,"  he  added,  primarily  because  Las  Vegas 
is  now  home  to  approximately  2 million  people  and  Little  Red  Rocks  is 
among  the  more  accessible  of  five  petroglyph  sites  in  and  near  the  Las 
Vegas  Valley.  An  explosion  in  the  use  of  all-terrain  vehicles  has  made  all 
of  the  petroglyph  sites  more  vulnerable,  he  said. 

"We've  spent  something  north  of  1 million  dollars  trying  to  prevent  this 
...  to  absolutely  no  avail." 

Howard  Hughes  Corp.  has  tried  to  fence  access  roads,  only  to  see  the 
fences  brought  down  within  24  hours.  Boulder  walls,  put  in  place  with 
heavy  machinery,  have  been  displaced  within  days:  "We  don't  know  how  they 
did  it."  Heavy  iron  gates,  sunk  in  the  roadway,  have  been  dismantled  and 
"No  Trespass"  signs  are  routinely  appropriated  for  target  practice. 

"We  don't  know  exactly  what  the  solution  is,"  Warden  said.  "We're  at  the 
point  now  where  development  is  cutting  off  the  easy  access  for  some  of 
these  people." 

Development  in  the  vicinity  of  petroglyphs  will  be  culturally 
appropriate,  including  buffer  zones  and  open  areas,  he  insisted,  though 


extensive  development  in  those  areas  is  a decade  away. 

The  protection  of  petroglyph  and  other  cultural  sites  is  usually 
associated  with  federal  lands.  Warden  said.  "We  want  to  be  the  example  of 
a good  way  to  do  it  when  it  is  on  private  land." 

He  said  he  intends  to  renew  contact  with  the  Las  Vegas  Paiutes,  and 
repeated  the  company's  longstanding  commitment  to  work  with  them  in 
protecting  the  petroglyphs.  "The  Paiutes  in  particular,  they  want  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  people  in  this  valley." 
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Chevron  Could  Avoid  Huge  Royalties  on  New  Field 
By  EDMUND  L.  ANDREWS 
Published:  September  12,  2006 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  11  - A group  of  oil  companies  led  by  Chevron,  which 
said  last  week  that  they  had  discovered  a huge  new  oil  field  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  could  avoid  more  than  $1  billion  in  royalty  payments  to  the 
federal  government  for  the  oil. 

The  potential  bonus  to  Chevron  and  its  partners  stems  from  a mistake  the 
Interior  Department  made  in  signing  offshore  leases  in  the  late  1990 's  for 
drilling  in  federal  waters.  The  magnitude  of  the  oil  discovery  - estimated 
in  a range  of  3 billion  to  15  billion  barrels  is  likely  to  intensify  a 
battle  in  Congress  over  incentives  for  drilling  in  publicly  owned  waters. 

Under  pressure  from  lawmakers.  Chevron  and  other  big  producers  have  said 
that  they  would  renegotiate  their  leases.  But  they  have  not  said  how  much 
they  are  willing  to  give  up,  and  the  Interior  Department  has  virtually  no 
bargaining  power  under  current  law. 

Chevron  and  its  partners,  Devon  Energy  and  Statoil  ASA  of  Norway,  have 
six  leases  in  the  lack  oil  field,  about  175  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Louisiana.  Two  of  the  leases  allow  the  companies  to  avoid  royalties  on  as 
much  as  87.5  million  barrels  of  oil  per  lease. 

The  benefit,  known  as  royalty  relief,  was  supposed  to  be  halted  if  the 
price  of  oil  climbed  above  $36  a barrel.  But  that  restriction  was  omitted 
on  all  leases  signed  in  1998  and  1999,  including  the  two  held  by  Chevron 
and  its  partners. 

The  exact  value  of  the  potential  break  on  federal  payments  will  depend 
both  on  the  price  of  oil  and  how  much  of  it  comes  from  the  two  leases.  At 
$70  a barrel,  the  Chevron  group  could  save  about  $1.5  billion  in  royalties 
if  the  government  agreed  that  both  leases  were  contributing  to  Chevron's 
production . 

But  the  actual  savings  would  be  much  lower  if  oil  prices  slumped  to  $40 
a barrel.  And  the  savings  would  disappear  if  the  government  insisted  that 
none  of  Chevron's  output  was  coming  from  the  two  leases,  but  from  the  four 
not  eligible  for  the  break. 

A spokesman  for  Chevron,  Don  Campbell,  said  Monday  that  "any  conjecture 
about  forgone  royalties"  would  be  "pure  speculation  and  an  academic 
exercise . " 

The  Chevron  leases  are  the  biggest,  but  hardly  the  only  leases  that 
allow  oil  companies  to  avoid  royalties  regardless  of  how  high  energy 
prices  climb. 

Even  before  Chevron  and  its  partners  confirmed  the  discovery  last  week, 
the  Government  Accountability  Office,  the  investigative  arm  of  Congress, 
had  estimated  that  the  Treasury  could  lose  as  much  as  $20  billion  over  the 
next  25  years. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Reform  will  begin  two 


days  of  hearings  on  how  the  original  calculation  came  to  be.  Republicans 
have  been  eager  to  blame  the  Clinton  administration,  which  was  in  office 
when  the  leases  were  signed. 

But  the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  is  expected  to  testify 
that  the  Bush  administration  may  be  in  danger  of  making  exactly  the  same 
move  on  new  leases. 

According  to  Congressional  aides,  the  inspector  general  has  uncovered 
evidence  that  midlevel  Interior  Department  officials  warned  as  recently  as 
Duly  that  a new  batch  of  leases  could  cost  the  government  billions  of 
dollars  beyond  the  original  misstep. 

Republican  lawmakers  are  also  angry  about  the  Interior  Department's 
response  to  the  problem,  which  was  first  disclosed  by  The  New  York  Times 
in  March. 

Representative  Thomas  M.  Davis  III  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Reform,  complained  of  "systematic  delays"  and  said 
the  Interior  Department  had  withheld  large  volumes  of  "critical 
information"  from  Congressional  investigators. 

Chevron's  huge  potential  savings  highlight  a dispute  about  how  to  remedy 
the  leases  signed  in  the  late  1990' s.  The  Bush  administration  and  many 
Republican  leaders  argue  that  those  leases  are  binding  contracts  that 
cannot  be  changed  except  through  an  agreement  by  the  companies. 

Democrats  acknowledge  that  the  contracts  are  binding,  but  support  a 
measure  that  would  punish  companies  that  refuse  to  renegotiate  their 
contracts  by  prohibiting  them  from  acquiring  additional  oil  and  gas  leases. 

The  House  passed  the  Democratic  proposal,  over  objections  from 
Republican  leaders,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Interior  Department's  spending 
bill.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  attached  a similar  measure  to 
its  bill,  but  the  overall  measure  has  been  stalled  for  months. 

The  hearings  this  week  are  expected  to  focus  on  how  the  Interior 
Department  blundered  on  the  leases.  The  inspector  general,  Earl  E.  Devaney, 
has  concluded  that  the  leases  were  a mistake  rather  than  a result  of  any 
collusion  with  industry. 

But  Mr.  Devaney  is  also  expected  to  say  that  the  Interior  Department 
continues  to  suffer  from  a "lack  of  accountability."  Investigators  have 
combed  through  5,000  e-mail  messages  and  are  believed  to  have  found  some 
written  as  recently  as  this  summer  in  which  frustrated  midlevel  officials 
warned  that  the  Interior  Department  had  not  fixed  the  bureaucratic  and 
procedural  problems  that  led  to  the  original  mistake. 

Representative  Davis  and  Representative  Darrell  Issa,  Republican  of 
California  and  chairman  of  the  Government  Reform  energy  and  resources 
subcommittee,  accused  the  Interior  Department  in  August  of  deliberately 
obstructing  their  investigation. 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  department  may  have  intentionally 
withheld  critical  information  from  the  subcommittee,"  the  two  lawmakers 
wrote  in  a letter  on  Aug.  3 to  Dirk  Kempthorne,  the  new  Interior  secretary. 
"If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  has  intentionally  impeded  this  duly 
authorized  Congressional  investigation." 
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Norton  protected  Griles  after  $1M  investigation 
September  14,  2006 

Former  Interior  secretary  Gale  Norton  refused  to  rebuke  her  top  deputy,  D. 
Steven  Griles,  despite  his  questionable  behaviors,  a top  official  said  on 
Wednesday. 

In  striking  testimony  to  a House  subcommittee.  Interior  Inspector 


General  Earl  E.  Devaney  described  an  ethical  void  at  the  department. 

"Simply  stated,  short  of  a crime,  anything  goes  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  told  lawmakers. 

That  characterization  apparently  included  Norton  and  Griles,  both  of 
whom  have  left  the  Bush  administration.  Griles  admitted  to  Norton  that  he 
"exercised  bad  judgment"  when  he  made  decisions  that  affected  his  former 
lobbying  clients,  Devaney  said. 

Yet  Norton  was  "unwilling  to  take  any  action  against  him,"  Devaney 
recalled.  The  reason:  Griles  made  a "promise  not  to  do  so  again,"  Devaney 
testified . 

"Ethics  failures  on  the  part  of  senior  department  officials  - taking  the 
form  of  appearances  of  impropriety,  favoritism,  and  bias  - have  been 
routinely  dismissed  with  a promise  'not  to  do  it  again,'"  Devaney  said  of 
his  seven  years  serving  through  the  Clinton  and  Bush  administrations. 

That  wasn't  the  only  startling  revelation  Devaney  made  in  his  testimony. 
He  disclosed  that  his  office  spent  "well  over  $1  million"  on  the 
investigation  into  Griles,  who  represented  oil  and  gas  companies  before 
joining  the  Bush  administration  in  Duly  2001. 

The  figure  is  alarming  considering  that  Griles  continued  to  receive  $284, 
000  a year  from  his  former  lobbying  firm  on  top  of  his  federal  government 
salary.  His  outside  payments  totaled  more  than  $1  million  over  four  years, 
about  the  same  cost  of  the  investigation. 

Griles  is  now  back  at  work  in  the  lobbying  field.  His  clients  include 
mining  companies  and  two  tribes  - the  Quapaw  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Colville 
of  Washington  - with  mining-related  issues. 

The  revolving  door  culture  was  a prime  target  of  Devaney' s testimony.  "I 
have  watched  a number  of  high-level  Interior  officials  leave  the 
Department  under  the  cloud  of  OIG  investigations  into  bad  judgment  and 
misconduct,"  he  said. 

"Absent  criminal  charges,  however,  they  are  sent  off  in  usual  fashion, 
with  a party  paying  tribute  to  their  good  service;  wishing  them  well,  to 
spend  more  time  with  their  family  or  seek  new  opportunities  in  the  private 
sector,"  he  continued. 

Griles  resigned  nine  months  after  Devaney  released  the  results  of  his 
18-month  investigation  in  March  2004.  He  soon  came  under  more  scrutiny 
after  a former  colleague  accused  him  of  making  decisions  to  benefit  the 
clients  of  lack  Abramoff,  a convicted  lobbyist. 

Griles  has  denied  any  wrongdoing  in  that  scandal  and  Norton  continued  to 
defend  him  even  after  she  resigned  from  her  post  in  March  of  this  year.  "I 
was  in  a position  to  see  whether  Steve  influenced  any  decisions  to  favor 
Abramoff  - and  I did  not  see  Steve  take  any  step  in  that  direction,"  she 
told  The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Griles  is  said  to  be  a part  of  the  Dustice  Department's  ongoing 
investigation  into  Abramoff,  according  to  various  news  reports. 

Devaney  was  asked  to  testify  before  a subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Reform  on  royalty  leases.  Taxpayers  stand  to  lose 
out  on  billions  because  the  Interior  Department  forgot  to  include  certain 
provisions  in  more  than  1,000  leases  with  oil  and  gas  companies. 

The  leases  only  affect  drilling  on  federal  land.  Indian  lands  are  not  at 
issue  based  on  information  on  the  record. 

The  hearing  continues  today  with  testimony  from  P.  Lynn  Scarlett,  the 
current  deputy  secretary  at  Interior,  and  Dohnnie  Burton,  the  director  of 
the  Minerals  Management  Service. 
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Interior  Official  Assails  Agency  for  Ethics  Slide 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  13  - The  Interior  Department's  chief  official 
responsible  for  investigating  abuses  and  overseeing  operations  accused  the 
top  officials  at  the  agency  on  Wednesday  of  tolerating  widespread  ethical 
failures,  from  cronyism  to  cover-ups  of  incompetence. 

"Simply  stated,  short  of  a crime,  anything  goes  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  charged  Earl  E.  Devaney,  the  Interior 
Department's  inspector  general,  at  a hearing  of  the  House  Government 
Reform  subcommittee  on  energy. 

"I  have  observed  one  instance  after  another  when  the  good  work  of  my 
office  has  been  disregarded  by  the  department,"  he  continued.  "Ethics 
failures  on  the  part  of  senior  department  officials  - taking  the  form  of 
appearances  of  impropriety,  favoritism  and  bias  - have  been  routinely 
dismissed  with  a promise  'not  to  do  it  again.'  " 

The  blistering  attack  was  part  of  Mr.  Devaney' s report  on  what  he  called 
the  Interior  Department's  "bureaucratic  bungling"  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
signed  in  the  late  1990' s,  mistakes  that  are  now  expected  to  cost  the 
government  billions  of  dollars  but  were  covered  up  for  six  years. 

While  these  leases  were  the  specific  focus  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  Devaney 
directed  most  of  his  criticism  at  what  he  called  a broader  organizational 
culture  at  the  Interior  Department  of  denial  and  "defending  the 
indefensible. " 

He  expressed  particular  fury  at  the  willingness  to  dismiss  two  dozen 
potential  ethical  lapses  by  D.  Steven  Griles,  a former  industry  lobbyist 
who  served  as  deputy  secretary  of  the  interior  during  President  Bush's 
first  term. 

Mr.  Griles  resigned  after  allegations  surfaced  that  he  pushed  policy 
decisions  that  favored  some  of  his  former  oil  and  gas  industry  clients  and 
that  he  tried  to  steer  a $2  million  contract  to  a technology  firm  that  had 
also  been  one  of  his  clients. 

In  a 145-page  report  in  2004,  the  inspector  general  described  Mr.  Griles 
as  a "train  wreck  waiting  to  happen."  But  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Devaney  said 
he  was  appalled  that  the  Interior  Department's  office  of  ethics  dismissed 
23  out  of  25  potential  ethical  breaches  against  Mr.  Griles  and  that  Gale  A. 
Norton,  then  secretary  of  the  interior,  decided  not  to  act  on  the  two 
remaining  allegations. 

Mr.  Griles  is  once  again  a lobbyist  in  Washington.  Efforts  to  reach  Mr. 
Griles  on  Wednesday  evening  at  his  lobbying  firm,  Lundquist,  Nethercutt  & 
Griles,  were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Devaney  said  that  case  was  typical  of  a much  broader  "culture  of 
managerial  irresponsibility  and  lack  of  accountability"  in  the  top  reaches 
of  the  Interior  Department. 

"I  have  unfortunately  watched  a number  of  high-level  Interior  officials 
leave  the  department  under  the  cloud  of  O.I.G.  investigations,"  Mr. 

Devaney  said,  referring  to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 

"Absent  criminal  charges,  however,  they  are  sent  off  in  the  usual 
fashion,  with  a party  paying  tribute  to  their  good  service  and  the 
secretary  wishing  them  well,  to  spend  more  time  with  their  family  or  seek 
new  opportunities." 

That  was  almost  exactly  what  happened  to  Mr.  Griles,  who  was  never 
charged  with  any  wrongdoing,  though  he  admitted  to  using  bad  judgment  in 
some  cases. 

Dirk  Kempthorne,  who  succeeded  Ms.  Norton  as  interior  secretary  earlier 
this  year,  said  Wednesday  that  he  took  the  inspector  general's  allegations 
"very  seriously"  and  had  sent  a letter  to  all  employees  on  his  first  day 
at  the  department  on  the  need  to  follow  ethical  guidelines. 

Mr.  Kempthorne  declined  to  say  what  additional  actions  he  might  take 
until  he  saw  Mr.  Devaney 's  final  report. 

Mr.  Devaney,  a burly  man  who  began  his  career  as  a police  officer  in 
Massachusetts,  is  no  stranger  to  combative  investigations  or 
confrontations  with  top  officials. 

He  spent  more  than  20  years  as  a special  agent  in  the  Secret  Service, 
specializing  in  white-collar  crime,  eventually  being  put  in  charge  of  the 
service's  fraud  division.  In  the  1990' s,  he  became  director  of  criminal 


enforcement  at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

He  was  named  inspector  general  at  the  Interior  Department  in  1999,  just 
as  whistle-blowers  outside  the  government  were  pressing  huge  lawsuits 
alleging  that  oil  companies  were  fraudulently  underpaying  royalties. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Devaney  scathingly  criticized  the  Interior 
Department's  auditing  program  for  oil  and  gas  royalties. 

Beyond  finding  that  investigators  had  missed  millions  of  dollars  in 
underpayments,  his  office  uncovered  evidence  that  agency  auditors  had  lost 
key  files,  then  tried  to  fool  investigators  by  forging  and  backdating  the 
missing  documents.  In  an  acid  rebuke  of  the  agency,  Mr.  Devaney  noted  that 
the  agency  gave  a bonus  to  the  official  who  came  up  with  the  false  papers. 

Mr.  Devaney' s broadside  against  the  Interior  Department's  culture 
dovetailed  with  his  tentative  conclusions  in  his  most  recent  investigation, 
into  how  the  department  had  managed  to  sign  1,100  leases  for  offshore 
drilling  that  inadvertently  let  energy  companies  escape  billions  of 
dollars  in  royalties  on  gas  and  oil  produced  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  leases,  signed  in  1998  and  1999  during  the  Clinton  administration, 
allow  companies  to  escape  normal  federal  royalties  - usually  12.5  percent 
of  sales  - on  the  tens  of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  on  each  lease. 

The  royalty  break  was  intended  as  an  incentive  for  deepwater  drilling, 
but  it  was  also  supposed  to  end  if  oil  prices  climbed  above  a "threshold" 
level  of  about  $34  a barrel.  The  leases  at  issue  omitted  that  restriction, 
and  department  officials  kept  quiet  about  their  mistake  for  six  years 
after  they  discovered  it. 

The  problem  was  first  disclosed  by  The  New  York  Times  in  March. 

Government  officials  now  estimate  that  the  mistake  could  cost  the  Treasury 
as  much  as  $10  billion  over  the  next  decade. 

"The  Interior  Department  holds  our  natural  resources  in  trust  for  the 
American  people,"  said  Representative  Darrell  Issa,  Republican  of 
California  and  chairman  of  the  House  Government  Reform  subcommittee  on 
energy  and  resources.  "It  squandered  billions  instead." 

Mr.  Devaney  said  the  error,  a result  of  compartmentalized  thinking 
within  the  department,  might  have  remained  buried  if  senior  officials  had 
had  their  way. 

"We  do  not  have  a 'smoking  gun,'  " Mr.  Devaney  said.  "We  do,  however, 
have  a very  costly  mistake  which  might  never  have  been  aired  publicly 
absent  The  New  York  Times,  the  interest  of  this  committee,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  several  other  interested 
members  of  Congress." 

Felicity  Barringer  contributed  reporting. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

Contact:  Adam  McMullin  at  202-466-7767  or  amcmullin@ncai.org 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  Launches  Grassroots 
Web  Campaign  to  Support  Indian  Trust  Settlement 

WASHINGTON  - September  14,  2006  - The  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  (NCAI)  has  launched  a grassroots  web  campaign  on  its  website, 
www.ncai.org/indianfairness,  to  give  a voice  to  thousands  of  supporters 
and  to  increase  awareness  of  their  effort  to  support  a resolution  to  the 
Indian  Trust  Settlement  issue.  The  launch  of  this  web  campaign,  titled 
"Indian  Fairness,"  was  originally  timed  to  coincide  with  the  pending  markup 
on  Senate  Bill  1439,  which  was  taken  off  of  the  Senate  agenda  yesterday. 


NCAI  is  asking  Congress  to  move  forward  with  "The  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act 
of  2006, " which  would  end  years  of  litigation  and  create  an  $8  billion 
settlement  to  return  funds  that  rightfully  belong  to  Indian  account 
holders . 

Visitors  to  the  site  can  email  their  representative  to  urge  them  to  act 
on  the  pending  legislation,  forward  the  site  to  a friend,  and  sign  up  as  a 
supporter  of  NCAI's  "Indian  Fairness"  campaign. 

"The  tools  on  our  website  are  a great  way  for  us  to  continue  spreading 
our  message  that  it  is  time  to  move  on,"  said  Dackie  Johnson,  Executive 
Director  of  NCAI.  "We  are  disappointed  that  the  markup  on  1439  is  not 
happening  this  week,  but  this  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  moving  forward  with  a resolution.  This  issue  is  one  of  the 
most  important  issues  facing  Indian  country  today." 

In  1887,  the  federal  government  imposed  allotments  of  land  for 
individual  Indian  people.  The  government  made  itself  the  "trustee"  and 
used  this  land  for  oil,  gas,  timber,  minerals  and  grazing  while  paying 
royalties  and  lease  fees  into  trust  accounts.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  severely  mismanaged  the  accounts  and  is  unable  to  provide  an 
accounting  of  the  trust  funds. 

In  1996,  a class-action  lawsuit  was  filed  by  Blackfeet  tribal  member, 
Elouise  Cobell,  against  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior's  failure  to  account  for  the  trust  funds  and  failure  to  reform 
the  system  of  tribal  trust  management.  The  litigation  has  dragged  on  for 
ten  years  with  no  end  in  sight. 

### 

Founded  in  1944,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  is  the  oldest, 
largest  and  most  representative  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
organization  in  the  country.  NCAI  advocates  on  behalf  of  more  than  250 
tribal  governments,  promoting  strong  tribal-federal  government-to- 
government  policies,  and  promoting  a better  understanding  among  the 
general  public  regarding  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  governments, 
people  and  rights. 


http://www.ncai . org/indianf air ness/ 

GET  THE  FACTS 

What  is  the  trust  settlement  issue? 

In  1887,  the  federal  government  imposed  allotments  of  land  for 
individual  Indian  people.  The  government  made  itself  the  "trustee"  and 
used  this  land  for  oil,  gas,  timber,  minerals  and  grazing,  and  paid 
royalties  and  lease  fees  into  trust  accounts.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  severely  mismanaged  the  accounts  and  is  unable  to  provide  an 
accounting  of  the  trust  funds. 

In  1996,  a class-action  lawsuit  was  filed  by  Blackfeet  tribal  member, 
Elouise  Cobell,  against  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Interior's  failure  to  account  for  the  trust  funds  and  failure  to  reform 
the  system  of  tribal  trust  management.  The  government  is  required  to 
perform  an  accounting,  which  will  take  a decade  and  cost  billions. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  is  asking  Congress  to  move 
forward  with  the  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  of  2006,  which  would  end  years  of 
litigation  and  create  an  $8  billion  settlement  to  return  funds  that 
rightfully  belong  to  the  Indian  account  holders.  Our  message  is  simple: 

* Fair  is  fair,  no  matter  how  you  say  it. 

* It's  time  to  move  on. 

* Everyone  loses  - litigation  is  costing  everyone. 


Fair  is  fair,  no  matter  how  you  say  it. 

It  is  time  to  return  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  wrongfully 
taken  from  American  Indians  over  the  past  100  years. 

* In  2002,  the  government's  own  witness  estimated  liability  at  $10  to 
40  billion.  The  accounting  could  cost  as  much  as  $12  billion. 

* The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  determined  that  $8  billion 
is  a fair  settlement,  representing  an  approximately  5%  error  rates  on 
the  accounts.  This  is  a very  conservative  estimate  of  the  error  rate. 


It's  time  to  move  on. 

Historical  accounting  and  litigation  has  proven  ineffective.  Continuing 
the  process  will  just  use  more  tax  dollars  with  little  or  no  effect. 

* The  Department  of  Interior  is  under  court  order  to  complete  an 
enormous  historical  accounting  for  Indian  trust  funds. 

* This  accounting  will  take  at  least  a year  to  complete  and  will  cost 
billions  of  dollars. 

* The  accounting  can  never  be  complete,  as  the  Department  does  not  have 
the  records  needed  to  satisfy  the  assignment. 


Everyone  loses  - litigation  is  costing  everyone. 

In  Dune  1996,  Elouise  Cobell  brought  a class  action  lawsuit  against  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  for  breach  of  trust.  Litigation  has  dragged  on  for 
ten  years  with  no  end  in  sight.  And  it  is  costing  Indian  tribes  an  annual 
$100  million  in  accounting  costs;  costing  American  tax  payers,  whose  money 
is  better  spent  elsewhere;  and  hurting  the  tribal-federal  relationship. 

It  is  costing  Indian  Tribes: 

It  is  unconscionable  that  Indian  tribes  are  being  forced  to  pay  $100 
million  annually  for  the  mismanagement  of  Indian  funds. 

It  is  costing  you  as  an  American  taxpayer: 

The  energy  and  funding  the  Department  of  Interior  is  using  on  this 
litigation  takes  away  from  things  they  should  be  focusing  on. 

It  is  hurting  the  tribal-federal  relationship: 

An  embattled  mindset  has  developed  at  the  Department  of  Interior  that 
prevents  dialogue  with  the  tribes. 

The  bottom  line  is:  This  is  affecting  everyone,  including  you! 

Copyright  c.  2006  NCAI.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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In  Shadow  of  70's  Racism,  Recent  Violence  Stirs  Rage 
By  DAN  FROSCH 
September  17,  2006 

FARMINGTON,  N.M.  - The  memory  of  1974  still  hangs  heavily  over  this 
troubled  New  Mexico  town,  like  a bad  spirit  drifting  down  from  the 
sandpaper  mesas  and  scrub-speckled  hillsides. 

That  was  the  year  the  bodies  of  three  Navajo  men  were  found  in  nearby 
Chokecherry  Canyon,  burned  and  bludgeoned.  The  three  white  high  school 
students  charged  in  their  killings  were  sent  not  to  prison  but  to  reform 
school . 

The  violence  and  mild  sentences  incited  marches  by  Navajos  through 
Farmington's  streets  and  exposed  tensions  between  them  and  the  town's 
largely  white  residents.  The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
eventually  investigated  and  found  widespread  mistreatment  and  prejudice 
against  Navajos. 

Now,  more  than  three  decades  later,  Navajo  leaders  here  are  again 
calling  for  federal  intervention. 

On  Dune  4,  the  police  said,  three  white  men  beat  a Navajo  man,  William 
Blackie,  46,  and  shouted  racial  slurs  at  him  after  asking  him  to  buy  beer 
for  them.  The  men  were  charged  with  kidnapping,  robbery  and  assault,  and 
are  being  prosecuted  under  the  state  hate  crimes  law,  which  allows  for 
longer  sentences. 


Six  days  later,  a white  Farmington  police  officer  killed  a Navajo  man, 
Clint  John,  21,  after  a struggle  in  a Wal-Mart  parking  lot.  The  police 
said  Mr.  John  had  assaulted  his  girlfriend  and  attacked  the  officer  - 
grabbing  his  baton  and  moving  aggressively  toward  him  - before  the  officer 
shot  Mr.  John  four  times.  Mr.  John  had  a history  of  violence,  the  police 
said . 

Mr.  John's  family  says  he  did  not  have  the  baton  when  he  was  shot  and  is 
filing  a wrongful  death  lawsuit  against  city  officials,  the  Police 
Department  and  the  officer. 

The  San  Juan  County  Sheriff's  Office,  which  investigated  Mr.  John's 
death,  concluded  that  the  shooting  was  justified.  But  after  an  outcry  from 
Navajo  Nation  officials,  the  United  States  Justice  Department  is  reviewing 
the  matter  to  determine  if  a federal  inquiry  is  necessary. 

Both  events  have  rocked  this  commercial  hub  of  about  42,000  residents  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  After  Mr.  John's  shooting,  the 
Navajo  Council  allocated  $300,000  to  study  racial  violence  in  the  11  towns 
that  border  Navajo  land  and  to  finance  the  John  family's  lawsuit. 

On  Sept.  2,  amid  growing  unease,  Navajo  leaders  organized  a march  they 
said  drew  1,000  participants.  The  march  snaked  along  Highway  64,  which 
leads  to  the  Navajo  community  of  Shiprock. 

"We  marched  to  memorialize  the  people  that  have  died  because  of  racial 
violence  here,"  said  Duane  Yazzie,  president  of  the  Shiprock  chapter  of 
the  Navajo  Nation.  "This  was  an  outlet  for  people  who  are  frustrated  and 
angry." 

Similar  marches  32  years  ago  protested  the  severe,  sometimes  violent 
treatment  of  Navajos,  like  the  practice  of  beating  drunken  Navajos  passed 
out  on  Farmington's  streets. 

In  1975,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  released  "The  Farmington  Report:  A 
Conflict  of  Cultures,"  which  described  widespread  prejudice  against 
American  Indians  in  Farmington  and  said  they  had  suffered  in  almost  every 
area  from  injustice  and  maltreatment. 

These  days,  Farmington  is  no  longer  the  Selma,  Ala.,  of  the  Southwest, 
as  some  derisively  called  it  then.  The  town  has  more  Indians  - about  17 
percent  of  its  residents,  compared  with  less  than  10  percent  in  the  mid- 
1970' s.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  revisiting  Farmington  in  2004,  found 
marked  progress. 

Mayor  Bill  Standley  cited  improvements  including  the  creation  of  a 
citizen  police  advisory  committee,  an  intertribal  service  organization  and 
a Navajo  behavioral  health  center.  Mayor  Standley  categorized  this  year's 
violence  as  isolated. 

"When  these  things  happen,  we  still  have  to  be  concerned,  and  we  have  to 
listen,"  he  said.  "We  have  thousands  of  interactions  between  people  in 
Farmington  where  nothing  happens.  But  when  things  do  go  wrong,  the  culprit 
is  usually  alcohol.  For  the  most  part,  it's  not  racism  that  drives 
Farmington's  problems  today,  it's  alcohol." 

Indeed,  a study  this  year  by  the  Police  Department  showed  that  most 
crimes  against  Indians  in  Farmington  were  committed  by  Indians. 

Police  Chief  Mike  Burridge  said  the  12  Indians  among  the  124  officers  on 
his  force  had  supported  the  department  after  Mr.  John's  shooting. 

"They  told  me  they  wished  it  was  a Native  American  officer  that  was 
involved,"  said  Mr.  Burridge,  adding  that  his  officers  underwent  cultural 
sensitivity  training  that  specifically  addressed  Navajo  issues. 

But  Larry  Emerson,  chairman  of  the  New  Mexico  Indian  Education  Advisory 
Council,  said  white  residents  had  not  absorbed  the  history  of  Indian 
subjugation  and  its  psychological  and  social  effects. 

"The  bias,  the  unfairness,  this  has  been  going  on  all  along,"  said  Mr. 
Emerson,  who  is  Navajo.  "Our  people  have  suffered  intergenerational  trauma. 
They're  so  numb  to  it,  they  can't  feel  own  their  feelings  anymore." 

Racial  violence  - like  the  bludgeoning  death  in  2000  of  a 36-year-old 
Navajo  woman  by  two  white  men  - still  occurs,  if  less  frequently.  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Yazzie  said  many  crimes  against  Navajos  went  unreported. 

"We've  become  so  accustomed  to  our  treatment  by  the  Anglo  community,  we 
just  accept  it  as  normal,"  said  Mr.  Yazzie,  who  was  shot  by  a white 
hitchhiker  in  1978  and  lost  an  arm  in  the  attack. 

Mr.  Yazzie  said  he  believed  outsiders,  new  to  Farmington  and  its 


complicated  racial  dynamic,  were  to  blame  for  the  upswing  in  violence.  He 
said  he  considered  Mr.  Dohn's  shooting  unjustified  and  wanted  the  federal 
government  to  intervene,  as  it  did  in  the  1970 's.  Other  tribal  leaders 
agree . 

"We've  come  a long  way  since  1974,  but  sometimes  it  takes  the  feds  to 
move  things  in  the  right  direction,  said  Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  the  president  of 
the  Navajo  Nation.  "Otherwise,  it  doesn't  get  done." 

A stroll  down  Main  Street,  lined  with  antique  shops  and  Navajo  art 
galleries,  reveals  familiar  divisions. 

"The  majority  of  Navajos  are  good  people,"  said  Doann  Carney,  a white 
saleswoman  at  a clothing  shop.  "But  a few  give  them  a bad  name." 

"Navajos  get  a lot  of  looks  walking  down  the  streets  here,"  said  Patrick 
Dohn,  an  American  Indian  from  Shiprock.  "There's  a lot  of  tension  here. 
This  is  a border  town." 

For  George  Arthur,  a Navajo  Nation  delegate  who  lives  near  Farmington, 
the  problems  are  escalating.  A few  years  ago,  Mr.  Arthur  said,  his  son  was 
beaten  by  white  youths  who  tried  unsuccessfully  to  set  him  on  fire.  Mr. 
Arthur  said  no  one  was  charged  in  the  crime. 

"The  Navajo  are  a proud  people,"  he  said.  "We've  learned  to  survive,  and 
we  can  tolerate  certain  aspects  of  life.  But  not  when  it  comes  to  our 
dignity. " 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Health  care  concerns  voiced 
by  Des  Abeita 
Daily  Lobo 

Greg  Ortiz,  former  governor  of  Acoma  Pueblo,  said  he  is  not  happy  with 
the  American-Indian  health  care  system  in  Albuquerque. 

"My  family's  been  here  (in  Albuquerque)  for  decades,  and  they  have  to 
drive  to  Acoma  sick,"  he  said. 

Ortiz  spoke  Monday  at  a meeting  of  the  Native  Health  Council  of  New 
Mexico  that  addressed  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Health  Services'  Contract 
Health  Services  Program. 

Some  audience  members  said  they  were  frustrated  with  the  system. 

Vietnam  veteran  Albert  Cata  was  one  of  them. 

"It's  a crazy  game  we've  got  to  play,"  he  said. 

The  meeting  was  the  second  in  a series  of  gatherings  put  together  by  the 
council . 

The  council  was  formed  to  address  the  health  care  needs  of  Albuquerque's 
American-Indian  population,  which  is  estimated  at  more  than  45,000,  said 
Roxane  Spruce  Bly,  who  helped  organize  the  event. 

American  Indians  living  in  the  city  must  navigate  the  contract  health 
process  in  order  to  access  many  needed  medical  services,  she  said. 

Contract  health  is  the  process  that  is  used  when  a tribal  member  cannot 
get  into  a direct  care  facility,  said  Maria  Rickert,  acting  CEO  of  the 
Albuquerque  branch  of  the  program.  It  is  one  of  the  most  confusing 
programs  at  IHS,  she  said. 

Medical  services  include  anything  IHS  does  not  provide,  such  as 
specialized  X-rays,  Rickert  said. 

Eligibility  criteria,  the  approval  process  and  how  to  file  an  appeal 
were  all  covered  in  the  meeting. 

IHS  is  the  governmental  organization  set  up  to  deliver  health  services 


to  members  of  federally  recognized  tribes. 

She  said  the  funding  system  doesn't  address  the  more  than  50  percent  of 
American  Indians  who  now  live  in  cities.  American  Indians  in  large  cities 
are  more  likely  to  make  use  of  contract  health,  she  said. 

Dr.  Ron  Lujan  said  that  many  times  tribal  members  who  have  moved  to 
cities  face  resentment  when  they  come  back  to  their  home  reservations. 

That  can  make  going  home  for  medical  treatment  daunting,  he  said. 

Many  people  in  the  audience  said  it  was  time  to  rewrite  the  residency 
rules  that  cause  such  inconveniences.  Rickert  said  such  a change  would  be 
up  to  individual  tribes.  If  the  rules  were  changed,  some  people  who  have 
coverage  could  lose  it,  she  said. 

Although  the  meeting  clarified  the  system,  it  did  not  make  it  less 
frustrating,  Cata  said. 

That  frustration  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  program  consistently 
loses  funding  from  Congress,  Rickert  said. 

She  said  the  chronic  underfunding  of  the  program  by  Congress  only  makes 
matters  worse.  Sometimes  a patient  that  applied  one  year  would  get  paid 
from  funds  for  the  next  year,  she  said. 

Spruce  Bly  said  the  Native  Health  Council  planned  to  meet  again  in 
October.  The  topic  and  time  will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 
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Skeletons  found  in  Nephi  may  reveal  details  of  1853  massacre 
'AN  IMPORTANT  STORY  TO  TELL' 

By  Deremiah  Stettler 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
September  15,  2006 

State  archaeologists  have  unearthed  a 150-year-old  crime  scene  that  could 
shed  light  on  the  slaying  of  seven  American  Indians  in  Nephi. 

Archaeologists  have  excavated  seven  bodies  from  a mass  grave  in  downtown 
Nephi.  They  say  the  men  were  the  victims  of  a killing  during  the  Walker 
War  in  1853. 

The  skeletons,  tangled  together  in  a shallow  grave,  were  discovered  last 
month,  when  a home  builder  dug  into  an  old  ravine,  now  filled  with  about  6 
feet  of  sand,  to  pour  the  foundation  for  a new  home. 

The  bodies  lay  on  top  of  each  other  - their  bones  splintered  by  bullets 
that  hit  some  in  the  head  and  others  in  the  hip  or  leg  - in  a grave  just  3 
feet  wide.  Archaeologists  also  found  buttons  attached  to  cloth,  glass 
shards  and  a copper  tube  that  contained  what  appeared  to  be  a braid  of 
hair. 

Ronald  3.  Rood,  assistant  state  archaeologist,  described  the  discovery 
as  "extremely  important"  to  the  history  of  how  early  Utah  settlers  and 
American  Indians  interacted  during  the  state's  formative  years. 

"These  people  have  an  important  story  to  tell,"  he  said. 

Their  story  goes  back  more  than  century  to  a pair  of  oxen-drawn  wagons 
traveling  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  Manti  with  wheat,  according  to  accounts 
by  Springville  historian  D.  Robert  Carter. 

The  wagons  paused  overnight  at  Uintah  Springs,  despite  counsel  to  stop 
earlier.  Isaac  Morley,  leader  of  the  Manti  colony,  had  urged  the  four  men 
to  wait  for  a company  of  horse-drawn  wagons  en  route  to  the  Church  of 
lesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints'  general  conference  before  venturing 
into  hostile  country,  the  history  states. 

As  feared,  the  men  were  attacked  and  killed  on  Sept.  30,  1853. 


The  killing  outraged  settlers  as  the  men's  bodies  were  carted  to  Nephi 
for  burial.  What  happened  that  following  Sunday,  Oct.  2,  remains  of 
historical  dispute. 

Some  accounts  say  that  a group  of  Indians  came  to  camp  looking  for 
protection  and  food.  Instead,  the  townspeople  rose  up  against  them  and 
killed  them  "like  so  many  dogs,"  a state  history  records. 

Another  account  suggests  that  the  Indians  were  summoned  to  town  by 
military  commander  Ma j . George  W.  Bradley.  When  ordered  to  drop  their 
weapons,  the  men  refused.  A squabble  ensued.  One  settler  was  struck  with 
an  arrow  and  the  seven  Indians  were  killed. 

The  killings  came  as  part  of  a larger  conflict  between  Mormon  pioneers 
and  American  Indians  known  as  the  Walker  War.  The  violence,  sparked  by 
pioneer  encroachment  upon  the  Utes'  hunting  and  gathering  grounds,  lasted 
almost  a year  with  tit-for-tat  skirmishes  between  settlers  and  Indians. 

The  parties  reached  a peace  settlement  in  May  1854. 

Rood  has  found  nothing  to  change  the  history  of  the  Nephi  massacre. 
Rather,  he  has  evidence  to  suggest  that  seven  men,  ages  16  to  25,  were 
killed  that  day  and  thrown  in  a mass  grave. 

The  archaeologist  has  found  a ball  of  lead  inside  one  man's  skull, 
bullet  holes  penetrating  other  bones  and  a head  fracture  stained  green  by 
a copper  trinket  that  suggests  one  Indian  was  killed  with  blunt  force 
trauma . 

Rood  said  he  simply  hopes  to  shed  light  on  that  skirmish  so  many  years 
ago. 

"I  don't  see  it  as  revising  history,"  he  said.  "I  see  it  as  adding 
another  chapter." 

Yet  the  fate  of  the  seven  skeletons  remains  uncertain.  Rood  said.  State 
law  allows  American  Indian  tribes  to  make  claims  on  their  ancestors' 
bodies  only  if  they  are  unearthed  on  public  land. 

The  law  gives  no  such  allowance  for  bones  found  on  private  land,  like 
the  ones  discovered  in  Nephi.  Unless  a family  link  is  found,  the  state 
retains  custody  of  the  bones. 

Forrest  Cuch,  executive  director  of  the  state  Division  of  Indian  Affairs 
said  more  than  1,500  sets  of  human  remains  are  boxed  in  state  repositories 
and  universities  without  any  legal  provision  for  returning  them  to  the 
American  Indian  community  for  a proper  burial. 

Cuch  said  he  will  push  for  change  during  next  year's  legislative  session 
He  hopes  to  expand  tribal  rights  and  hasten  a repatriation  process  that 
now  takes  from  seven  months  to  a year. 

Cuch,  a member  of  the  Ute  tribe,  described  it  as  a "top  priority"  for 
Utah's  tribes  who  consider  it  a breach  of  spiritual  law  to  deny  those 
bodies  a proper  burial. 

"I  am  an  Indian  and  was  raised  to  have  respect  for  the  dead  and  to 
understand  that  there  are  certain  physical  laws  and  spiritual  laws,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  think  we  have  been  honoring  the  spiritual  laws." 

Homeowner  Kevin  Creps,  who  found  the  Indians'  remains  while  preparing 
his  foundation,  said  he  wants  nothing  more  than  to  see  the  bodies  returned 
to  their  tribes. 

The  Nephi  man  chuckles  about  the  repeated  references  to  the  film 
"Poltergeist  II,"  which  features  a home  built  atop  a mass  grave,  and  said 
he  won't  lose  any  sleep  over  it.  Instead,  he  said  it  would  "break  [his] 
heart"  if  the  remains  ended  up  in  a box  in  some  state  warehouse. 

"I  want  to  make  sure  they  are  taken  care  of  correctly,"  he  said.  "I  want 
to  make  sure  they  get  back  to  where  they  belong  with  a proper  burial  and 
proper  funeral  service." 
jstettler@sltrib . com 
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3rd  rare  white  buffalo  born  on  Wis.  farm 
By  EMILY  FREDRIX 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS  WRITER 
September  14,  2006 

MILWAUKEE  - A farm  in  Wisconsin  is  quickly  becoming  hallowed  ground  for 
American  Indians  with  the  birth  of  its  third  white  buffalo,  an  animal 
considered  sacred  by  many  tribes  for  its  potential  to  bring  good  fortune 
and  peace. 

"We  took  one  look  at  it  and  I can't  repeat  what  I thought  but  I thought, 
'Here  we  go  again,'"  said  owner  Dave  Heider. 

Thousands  of  people  stopped  by  Heider 's  Janesville  farm  after  the  birth 
of  the  first  white  buffalo,  a female  named  Miracle  who  died  in  2004  at  the 
age  of  10.  The  second  was  born  in  1996  but  died  after  three  days. 

Heider  said  he  discovered  the  third  white  buffalo,  a newborn  male,  after 
a storm  in  late  August. 

Over  the  weekend,  about  50  American  Indians  held  a drum  ceremony  to 
honor  the  calf,  which  has  yet  to  be  named,  he  said. 

Floyd  "Looks  for  Buffalo"  Hand,  a medicine  man  in  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  said  it  was  fate  that  the  white  buffaloes  chose  one 
farm,  which  will  likely  become  a focal  point  for  visitors,  who  make 
offerings  such  as  tobacco  and  dream  catchers  in  the  hopes  of  earning  good 
fortune  and  peace. 

"That's  destiny,"  he  said.  "The  message  was  only  choose  one  person." 

The  white  buffalo  is  particularly  sacred  to  the  Cheyenne,  Sioux  and 
other  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Northern  Plains  that  once  relied  on  the 
buffalo  for  subsistence. 

According  to  a version  of  the  legend,  a white  buffalo,  disguised  as  a 
woman  wearing  white  hides,  appeared  to  two  men.  One  treated  her  with 
respect,  and  the  other  didn't.  She  turned  the  disrespectful  man  into  a 
pile  of  bones,  and  gave  the  respectful  one  a pipe  and  taught  his  people 
rituals  and  music.  She  transformed  into  a female  white  buffalo  calf  and 
promised  to  return  again. 

That  this  latest  birth  is  a male  doesn't  make  it  any  less  significant  in 
American  Indian  prophecies,  which  say  that  such  an  animal  will  reunite  all 
the  races  of  man  and  restore  balance  to  the  world.  Hand  said.  He  said  the 
buffalo's  coat  will  change  from  white  to  black,  red  and  yellow,  the  colors 
of  the  various  races  of  man,  before  turning  brown  again. 

The  birth  of  a white  male  buffalo  means  men  need  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  families  and  the  future  of  the  tribe.  Hand  said. 

The  odds  of  a white  buffalo  are  at  least  1 in  a million,  said  Dim 
Matheson,  assistant  director  of  the  National  Bison  Association.  Buffalo  in 
general  have  been  rare  for  years,  thought  their  numbers  are  increasing, 
with  some  250,000  now  in  the  U.S.,  he  said. 

Many  people,  like  Heider,  choose  to  raise  the  animals  for  their  meat, 
which  is  considered  a healthier,  low-fat  alternative  to  beef. 

Gary  Adamson,  65,  of  Elkhorn,  who  is  of  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  heritage, 
said  tribal  elders  will  help  interpret  the  animal's  significance. 

"There  are  still  things  that  need  to  be  done,  and  Miracle's  task  wasn't 
quite  done  yet,  and  we  feel  there's  something  there,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Life  expectancy  sags  on  S.D.  reservations 
By  Chet  Brokaw,  Associated  Press  Writer 
September  13,  2006 

PIERRE  - A study  that  found  American  Indians  living  in  southwestern  South 
Dakota  have  the  nation's  lowest  life  expectancy  shows  the  need  to  continue 
efforts  to  improve  health  care  on  reservations,  health  officials  said 
Monday. 

The  national  research  study,  led  by  Dr.  Christopher  Murray  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  reported  that  six  counties  that  include 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  have  the 
lowest  life  expectancy  in  the  nation. 

People  in  that  area  can  expect  to  live  66.6  years,  well  short  of  the  79 
years  for  low-income  rural  white  people  in  the  Northern  Plains. 

South  Dakota  ranked  18th  in  the  study  with  an  average  life  expectancy  of 
77.7  years. 

Jacqueline  Left  Hand  Bull,  administrative  officer  of  the  Aberdeen  Area 
Tribal  Chairmen's  Health  Board,  said  she  is  not  surprised  by  the  study's 
findings.  American  Indians  in  South  Dakota  have  high  rates  of  infant 
mortality,  cancer,  diabetes  and  heart  disease,  and  many  live  far  from 
hospitals  and  clinics,  she  said. 

"The  American  Indian  population  has  long  had  the  lowest  life-expectancy 
rate  in  the  country,  and  to  find  out  the  lowest  of  the  low  is  right  here 
in  South  Dakota  is  not  a surprise,"  Left  Hand  Bull  said. 

The  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal  Chairmen's  Health  Board  works  with  the  Indian 
Health  Service  to  improve  health  care  for  Indians  in  the  area.  The 
national  study  underscores  the  board's  long-held  position  that  more 
services  are  needed  and  that  access  to  health  care  must  be  improved.  Left 
Hand  Bull  said. 

"We  know  the  Indian  Health  Service  is  doing  the  best  it  can  with  the 
funding  it  receives,  but  it  needs  more  funding,"  she  said. 

IHS  reports  show  American  Indians  in  the  Aberdeen  region  have  a death 
rate  more  than  double  the  national  average.  Indians  in  the  area 
particularly  exceeded  the  national  average  in  infant  mortality  and  deaths 
from  accident,  liver  disease  and  problems  related  to  diabetes. 

The  counties  listed  as  having  the  lowest  life  expectancy  also 
consistently  rank  among  the  nation's  poorest  counties,  with  low  annual 
incomes . 

"Alcoholism  is  one  factor  that  has  plagued  American  Indians  . . . possibly 
because  of  a lack  of  being  able  to  live  the  American  dream,"  said  Ray 
Grandbois  of  the  IHS.  That  alcoholism  can  result  from  depression  caused  by 
high  unemployment  and  an  inability  to  provide  for  a family,  he  said. 

A recent  state  Health  Department  study  also  found  that  53  percent  of 
Indians  reported  smoking,  compared  with  only  21  percent  of  white  people  in 
South  Dakota. 

Sarah  Patrick,  a professor  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Rural  Health 
Improvement  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota  medical  school,  noted  that 
the  IHS  and  tribal  officials  have  established  a commission  that  is  looking 
at  the  most  effective  ways  to  provide  health  care  in  Indian  communities. 

Patrick  also  said  the  national  study  can  help  officials  improve  health 
care  for  Indians. 

"I  think  studies  like  this  are  important  because  they  can  give  us 
benchmarks.  And  the  important  thing  is  to  get  together  as  a community  and 
decide  what  is  it  we  need  to  work  on,  what  is  it  that  makes  the  most  sense 
right  here  to  work  on,"  Patrick  said.  "I  still  think  we  can  look  at  it 
with  some  hope  in  terms  of  being  able  to  measure  improvement  over  time." 

The  national  study  found  the  nation's  lowest  life  expectancy  in  Bennett, 
Jackson,  Mellette,  Shannon,  Todd  and  Washabaugh  counties.  Washabaugh 
County,  which  has  been  absorbed  into  another  county,  includes  the  part  of 
the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  outside  Shannon  County. 
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South  Dakota  Indians  Get  Extreme  Health  Makeover 
Sioux  Tribe  Gets  Fit  In  San  Francisco 
By  Carolyn  Tyler 
September  14,  2006 

KGO  - A San  Francisco  doctor  is  leading  the  way  for  an  unusual  group  of 
tourists  preparing  for  a special  challenge.  It's  all  in  the  name  of  health 
and  wellness. 

She's  not  a swimmer,  but  that's  not  stopping  Hesse  Big  Crow  from 
tackling  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  ever.  She  and  three  friends  from 
the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  reservation  have  traveled  from  South  Dakota  to  San 
Francisco  to  swim  in  the  bay. 

David  Mills:  "When  I tell  people  I'm  coming  here  I'm  going  to  jump  in 
that  ice  cold  water,  I'm  going  to  swim  with  the  sharks." 

ABC7's  Carolyn  Tyler:  "Do  they  look  at  you  like  you're  crazy?" 

David  Mills:  "Some  do,  yes." 

You  see  it's  not  just  dipping  their  feet  in  the  ocean.  They  are  planning 
to  swim  all  the  way  from  Alcatraz  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  one  of  several 
tune-ups  since  they  arrived  on  Monday.  Honi  Tobacco  is  not  an  accomplished 
swimmer. 

Honi  Tobacco:  "No,  I've  swam  like  twice  this  summer." 

But  she  is  sure  she  can  make  it. 

Honi  Tobacco:  "Traditionally  when  something  comes  out  of  your  mouth,  you 
say  you'll  do  something  you're  expected  to  uphold  that." 

These  members  of  the  Ogalala  Lakota  Sioux  tribe  were  invited  here  by  Dr. 
Nancy  Iverson.  Iverson  is  a San  Francisco  pediatrician  who  grew  up  in 
South  Dakota.  She  came  up  with  the  Alcatraz  swim  as  part  of  an  innovative 
wellness  program  after  visiting  the  reservation  a few  years  ago. 

Dr.  Nancy  Iverson:  "It's  so  sad.  The  life  expectancy  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
is  about  20  years  less  than  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  there's  a 
terribly  high  rate  of  heart  disease  and  diabetes." 

Dr.  Iverson  regularly  swims  in  the  bay  to  help  her  back  problems,  but 
her  program,  now  in  its  fifth  year,  is  more  than  that. 

She  calls  it  PATHStar  - Preservation  of  Authentic  Traditions  and  Healing. 
During  their  week-long  stay  her  groups  learns  yoga  and  gets  lessons  on 
nutrition  health  and  wellness. 

Nakina  Mills:  "I  look  at  this  opportunity  as  a chance  to  get  back  to 
watch  what  I eat,  exercising." 

They'll  take  what  they  learn  back  home  with  them,  as  well  as  the  tale  of 
a confidence-boosting  experience.  For  the  big  adventure  they'll  be 
accompanied  by  veteran  swimmers,  boats  and  kayaks,  but  in  the  end  it's  a 
personal  journey. 

Copyright  c.  2006  ABC  Inc.,  KGO-TV  San  Francisco. 
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Why  Native  vets  should  support  a Europe  Defense  Service  Medal 
Guest  opinion 
Hoe  Martin 
September  12,  2006 


Native  American  veterans  are  aware  the  United  States  government  has 
historically  created  and  awarded  congressionally  authorized  military 
medals  for  service.  These  medals  represent  individual  participation  in 
theaters  of  operations  for  defense  of  the  geographical  area  in  which  the 
action  occurred.  This  honor  is  recognizable  on  many  of  the  veterans  who 
served  in  the  US  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  when 
they  wear  the  colorful  medals  or  ribbons  on  their  regalia  or  vests  at 
powwows  and  gatherings. 

Some  veterans  may  wear  only  one  medal:  The  Good  Conduct  Medal,  from 
their  respective  service  branch,  or  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal. 

And  then  other  veterans  may  go  unnoticed  and  almost  invisible  wearing  no 
medal  at  all  on  their  chest  - though  they  have  received  their  honorable 
discharge  from  the  service. 

The  veterans  who  have  no  service  medal  to  wear  at  all  they  may  be  able 
to  only  receive  from  the  government  a substitute-  a bland  impersonal 
civilian  recognition  certificate.  As  a matter  of  fact,  no  civilian 
certificate  in  our  country's  military  history  has  ever  been  substituted 
for  a military  award  before.  Some  veterans  refuse  the  certificate  as  an 
insult,  but  it  is  touted  as  impressive  and  worthy  of  the  paper  it  is 
printed  on  by  the  government. 

So  a commemorative  phenomenon  is  born.  This  is  where  a veteran  can  be 
directed  by  the  government  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  go  out  and 
purchase  a commemorative  medal  to  honor  themselves.  But  if  a veteran  buys 
one  of  these,  and  then  tries  to  wear  one  on  their  old  military  uniform  on 
Veterans  Day  or  Memorial  Day  and  the  like,  stiff  fines  or  even  jail  time 
can  result  via  the  US  Code.  This  is  unsatisfactory. 

Some  other  veterans  also  know  that  benefits  from  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  (VA)  and  Vet  Centers  are  entitlements  usually  based  on 
service  and  the  time  of  service,  as  well  as  on  what  type  of  military 
awards  an  individual  received.  Too  many  know  what  it  is  like  to  get 
services  when  they  are  required  to  travel  long  distances,  or  to  go  to 
mobile  outreach,  if  and  when  it  arrives  on  the  reservation.  Some  find  out 
too  late  when  they  attempt  to  access  Vet  Center  services  for  service- 
connected  psychological  readjustment  counseling  for,  say.  Post  Traumatic 
Stress  Disorder,  By  law,  those  without  a correct  theater  service  medal  or 
other  award  are  denied  service.  VA  hospitals  or  clinics  also  can  deny  help 
because  an  individual's  service  was  at  the  wrong  time  in  military  history. 
That  is  wrong. 

The  government's  failure  to  award  a theater  service  medal  for  the 
defense  of  Europe  during  the  Cold  War  years  of  1945-91  causes  these 
injustices.  This  has  happened  by  an  apparent  oversight  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Cold  War  victory  in  Europe  occurred  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
first  Persian  Gulf  War  was  fought. 

By  awarding  a Europe  Defense  Service  Medal,  the  government  will  be  doing 
the  right  thing  and  taking  a strong  step  toward  equalizing  services  for 
all  military  veterans. 

Some  people  misinterpret  the  Cold  War  in  Europe  as  a time  of  peace. 
However  it  was  an  actual  war  pitting  US-North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  allied  military  forces  against  the  numerically  superior  USSR-Warsaw 
Pact  military  forces.  Forty-six  years  in  duration,  the  Cold  War  in  Europe 
stands  as  the  longest  undeclared  war  in  US  military  history  occurring 
outside  America's  borders. 

Out  of  all  ethnicities.  Native  Americans  serve  in  the  military  at  the 
highest  per  capita  rate.  They  were  stationed  in,  deployed  to,  and  actively 
involved  in  operations,  exercises,  and  activities  in  the  European  Theater 
of  Operations.  Yet  no  wearable  recognizable  uniform  recognition  has  ever 
been  given  for  their  service.  This  shows  dishonor  toward  veterans  who  put 
their  life  on  the  line  and  their  lives  on  hold  when  America  needed  them 
the  most.  The  least  America  can  do  is  to  act  on  this  situation  and 
recognize  the  efforts  of  those  individuals  for  their  service  overseas  on 
the  front  and  on  the  flanks  in  Cold  War  Europe. 

Considering  their  outstanding  level  of  service,  it  stands  to  reason  at 
least  some  Native  Americans  were  killed,  wounded  or  lost  in-theater  during 
the  Cold  War  in  Europe.  At  least  62  Americans  were  Killed  in  Action,  100 's 
were  Wounded  in  Action,  18  are  still  Missing  in  Action,  and  an  estimated 


5000  died  in  military  operations,  exercises,  missions,  and  support 
activities.  The  Cold  War  in  Europe  was  a real  war,  fought  with  real 
weapons,  with  real  ammunition.  An  actual  military  theater  of  operations 
existed.  Five  million  US  military  members  teamed  up  with  NATO  allied 
nations  military  forces  to  prevent  the  USSR-Warsaw  Pact  military  forces 
from  invading  Western  Europe. 

Veterans  were  in  harm's  way  by  being  conventional  deterrence  forces  in  a 
situation  that  carried  the  prospect  of  nuclear  war.  There  are  cases  of  US 
aircraft  and  their  crews  being  shot  down  on  missions  across  Eastern 
European  borders.  US  military  personnel  were  also  subject  to  terrorist 
actions  from  the  Marxist  Red  Army  Faction  and  other  similar  pre-9/11 
organizations.  On  the  front,  on  the  north  flank,  on  the  south  flank,  on 
land,  in  the  air,  at  sea  and  under  the  sea  border  clashes  and  hostile 
encounters  with  opposing  military  forces  occurred.  It  appears  the 
government  has  conveniently  forgotten  all  of  this  sacrifice. 

All  service  in  Cold  War  Europe  was  not  combative,  just  the  same  as  in 
other  theaters  of  operations  where  service  medals  were  awarded.  In  the 
preparation  for  combat,  in  the  standing  of  guard,  in  the  manning  of 
outposts  on  traditional  invasion  routes  into  Europe  from  the  East  along 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  states,  and  other  areas,  many  US  military 
veterans  suffered  and  endured  the  cold  and  heat  in  silence.  While 
separated  from  their  families,  friends  and  loved  ones,  they  were  ordered 
by  their  military  superiors  to  provide  peace,  freedom,  and  stability  for 
400-plus  million  European  citizens. 

They  did  their  duty. 

Many  remember  the  alerts  and  not  knowing  if  it  was  the  real  event  they 
had  trained  for.  Flowever  they  stood  their  posts,  ready  to  fulfill  their 
responsibility  to  protect  Europe.  If  it  were  to  have  been  the  real  thing 
they  were  ready  to  serve  and  fight,  to  be,  in  essence,  a speed  bump  to 
slow  down  the  Soviet-Warsaw  Pact  Divisions  until  additional  help  could 
arrive  to  repel  the  invaders.  By  protecting  the  people  of  Europe,  they 
protected  the  American  people  as  well. 

Former  US  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  Cold  War  in  Europe  when  he  stated,  "There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid 
total  war  - that  is  to  win  the  Cold  War." 

US-NATO  allied  military  forces  won  the  Cold  War  in  Europe  on  December  25, 
1991  and  the  USSR  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  collapsed  and  ceased  to  exist.  Many 
of  these  same  former  enemy  countries  have  since  joined  NATO  as  allied 
nations  and  embrace  NATO's  ideals.  Meanwhile,  our  veterans  who 
participated  in  the  Cold  War  in  Europe  go  without. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  government  to  act  and  come  to  recognize  the 
solid  and  honest  efforts  of  all  those  quiet  American  cold  warriors  that 
protected  the  Europeans.  US  military  veterans  who  served  in  the  Cold  War 
deserve  a medal  to  wear  on  their  regalia  and  vests,  to  be  treated  equal. 
They  have  already  run  the  gauntlet  by  serving  honorably  in  the  military, 
in  their  war,  their  theatre  of  operations.  It  is  time. 

About  the  author:  loe  Martin,  Metis,  is  the  national  commander  of  the 
Europe  Defense  Veterans  of  America  and  keeper  of  the  Europe  Defense 
Veterans  of  America  Cold  Warriors  Honors  Blanket.  He  is  a PFC  USMC 
Infantry  2nd  Marine  Division  FMF  Cold  War  European  Theater  Veteran  1978- 
79-80.  The  Europe  Defense  Veterans  of  America  is  based  in  Lake  Placid,  New 
York.  Their  website  is:  www.edva.us.  To  support  their  efforts  and  sign  an 
online  petition,  go  to:  http://www.petitiononline.com/edsm/petition.html 
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Mike  Ford,  age  36,  Lawrence 
September  11,  2006 

Very  little  reality  has  been  cast  on  Sept.  11,  2001,  outside  of  the 
manipulated  pro-administration  mantra  that  I've  tolerated  for  five  years. 
Here ' s my  take . 

This  country  acted  like  a victim  on  9/11.  Those  3,700  people  who  died 
did  nothing  directly  to  the  hijackers  who  attacked  the  twin  towers. 

They  just  worked  in  a building  that  was  a sign  of  capitalistic  greed  and 
oppression . 

Similarly,  the  minorities  in  this  country  who  were  oppressed  by 
capitalism  by  virtue  of  their  slave  labor,  their  lands  being  taken  and 
their  people  being  overlooked  politically  and  underpaid,  were  subjugated 
by  capitalists  who  wished  for  their  wealth  and  their  silence.  No  one  hears 
much  about  the  racial  massacres  of  the  Munsee  People  at  Gnadenhutten,  the 
Cheyenne  People  at  Sand  Creek,  the  Lakota  at  Wounded  Knee  or  the  African- 
Americans  in  Tulsa  in  1921. 

All  of  these  atrocities  and  many  others  were  committed  by  Euro-Americans 
in  the  name  of  subjugation  for  exploitational  purposes.  This  country  has 
blood  on  its  hands  on  its  own  soil.  Soil  that  it  refuses  to  compensate  the 
victims  for  to  this  day.  Double  standards  and  naivety  are  no  excuse. 

This  country  is  not  innocent.  In  both  examples,  the  innocent  died  for 
the  actions  of  the  corrupt. 

I remember  going  to  my  sociology  class  on  Sept.  12,  2001,  at  Johnson 
County  Community  College. 

The  whole  smallpox  and  anthrax  scare  was  on.  My  professor  had  the 
brilliant  idea  of  having  students  act  like  Cabinet  members  to  determine 
which  segments  of  the  population  would  get  smallpox  vaccines  and  which 
ones  wouldn't.  Being  a Choctaw  descendant  and  knowing  what  was  used  by 
colonists  as  a biological  weapon  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  I gave  her 
an  incredulous  look.  She  caught  on  and  reworked  the  classroom  hypothesis. 

This  just  goes  to  show  the  naivety  of  this  country  and  the  short- 
sightedness of  this  administration.  They  expected  a loyal  wall  of  silence 
in  spite  of  their  shortcomings  pre-  and  post-9/11.  If  people  vote  someone 
into  office  in  a democracy,  they  have  a right  to  question  that  office 
holder  by  virtue  of  participating  in  the  political  system.  No  one  should 
have  immunity  from  questioning  unless  they  have  something  to  hide.  No  one 
should  try  to  silence  opposition  unless  they  have  something  to  hide. 

I've  seen  both  since  9/11,  and  it  disgusts  me.  I've  known  young  people 
who've  served  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  since  2001.  What  were  they  fighting 
for  and  when  will  it  be  done?  Will  the  absurd  amounts  of  governmental 
waste  in  Iraq  as  referred  to  by  the  GAO  ever  stop?  Will  any  of  that  money 
go  to  hurricane  victims  or  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  case? 
Will  I ever  have  my  First  and  Fourth  Amendment  rights  respected  again? 

What  I've  said  here  is  not  "un-American."  It's  pro-responsibility,  pro- 
civility and  pro-educational.  Living  in  a post-9/11  world  has  made  me 
angry  at  the  unaccountable  people  who  seek  scripted  and  controlled 
comments  on  their  inept  actions.  I hope  2008  changes  this. 
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September  11,  2006 

This  morning  as  I drove  through  downtown  Rapid  City  I realized  that  many 
of  the  signs  that  appeared  all  over  this  city  several  days  after  9/11  and 
months  thereafter,  flags,  banners  and  magnetic  stickers  on  automobiles, 
SUVs  and  pickup  trucks  were  nearly  all  gone. 

I suppose  it  is  because  most  Americans  have  a short  memory.  Most  Indians 
do  not.  The  terrorism  that  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  people 
for  several  centuries  is  still  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  I wrote  about 
this  three  years  after  9/11  and  for  those  folks  with  short  memories,  I 
repeat  those  words  on  this  5th  anniversary  of  that  horrible  day. 

The  Indian  people  never  knew  what  act  of  violence  or  terror  would  befall 
them  from  the  invaders.  But  death  did  come.  It  came  in  the  form  of 
biological  warfare  when  small  pox  tainted  blankets  were  distributed  to  the 
unsuspecting  victims. 

It  came  to  them  from  the  muzzles  of  guns  that  did  not  distinguish 
between  warriors,  women,  elders  or  children.  It  came  to  them  in  the 
ruthless  name  of  Manifest  Destiny,  the  American  edict  that  proclaimed  God 
as  the  purveyor  of  expansion  Westward. 

Indian  people  were  often  slaughtered  like  animals  often  while  waving  the 
American  flag  in  pitiful  efforts  to  convince  their  killers  that  they  were 
not  bad  people. 

At  Wounded  Knee  in  1890,  a slaughter  took  place  that  the  white  man  often 
called  the  last  great  battle  between  Indians  and  the  United  States  Army. 

It  was  not  a battle.  It  was  one  the  last  heinous  acts  of  terror  against 
innocent  men,  women  and  children.  The  attack  by  Islamic  terrorists  on  9/11 
was  another. 

The  Indian  people  died  not  knowing  why  as  did  the  people  in  the  World 
Trade  Center.  The  Lakota  died  in  fear.  They  died  in  the  frozen  snow  of 
that  bitterly  cold  December  day  at  Wounded  Knee  while  fleeing  to  find  safe 
harbor  amongst  the  Oglala  Lakota.  These  Lakota  experienced  terrorism  by  a 
government  that  did  not  consider  them  to  be  human  beings.  They  died  in  the 
Twin  Towers  at  the  hands  of  a radical  people  seeking  revenge  for  reasons 
the  victims  did  not  understand. 

When  human  beings  can  be  labeled  as  less  than  human  their  deaths  become 
meaningless.  This  is  the  apparent  belief  of  the  terrorists  and  the  early 
settlers.  By  portraying  all  Indians  as  murdering  savages,  rapists, 
kidnappers  and  worse,  the  national  media  of  the  day  laid  the  groundwork 
for  Wounded  Knee.  In  article  after  article  urging  the  government  to  remove 
the  Indian  people  by  any  means  from  their  homelands,  the  media  stood 
guilty  of  fomenting  acts  of  terrorism.  Similar  articles  in  the  media  and 
speeches  in  the  mosques  in  the  Nations  of  Islam  expressed  similar  views  of 
Americans.  This  laid  the  groundwork  for  9/11.  A lie  repeated  often  enough 
becomes  a fact  in  the  minds  of  impressionable  people.  Indians  are  savages, 
Americans  are  infidels  and  Arabs  are  heathens.  Do  you  see  how  this  logic 
works? 

Dust  as  the  Crusaders  believed  it  was  their  Christian  duty  to  conquer 
and  kill  those  Arabs  they  considered  as  sub-humans  and  heathens,  so  too 
did  America  duplicate  their  misguided  logic  against  the  First  Americans. 
The  people  of  the  Islamic  Nations  never  forgave  nor  forgot.  The  Indian 
people  have  largely  forgiven,  but  they  have  not  forgotten.  The  Christians 
of  the  Crusade  de-humanized  the  Arabs,  the  early  Americans  de-humanized 
the  Indians  and  the  People  of  Islam  now  de-humanize  Westerners.  It  is  a 
vicious  cycle  that  is  centuries  old. 

Dust  as  news  stories  and  movies  about  Arabs  portrayed  them  as  less  than 
human,  so  did  the  media  portray  the  indigenous  people  of  America.  Their 
lives  then  became  expendable  and  meaningless  and  therefore  easily 
sacrificed  for  what  is  believed  to  be  a greater  cause.  Westerners  are  now 
fitted  into  this  same  category  by  the  Islamic  terrorists. 

I think  America  missed  a mighty  lesson  and  opportunity  when  it  did  not 
learn  how  to  treat  the  rest  of  the  world  after  its  mistreatment  of  its 
indigenous  people.  America  has  still  never  settled  its  debt,  either 
morally  or  financially,  with  its  indigenous  people. 

America,  as  a nation,  wept  when  nearly  three  thousand  of  its  citizens 
died  at  the  World  Trade  Center  on  9/11.  The  Indian  people  still  weep  for 


the  thousands  killed  in  the  more  than  five  centuries  of  terrorism  foisted 
upon  them  by  a Nation  that  did  not  care.  They  also  weep  for  those  lives 
lost  on  9/11  and  for  the  lives  of  the  many  soldiers  lost  in  Iraq. 

A philosopher  once  said,  "Great  Nations  are  judged  by  how  they  treat 
their  indigenous  people/'  and  I am  sad  to  say  that  America  has  failed  to 
pass  the  test  of  time. 

After  500  years  the  Indian  still  lives  in  fear  of  the  terror  that  is 
still  lurking  just  around  the  corner.  The  Indian  people  have  lost  so  much 
in  the  past  500  years  and  they  still  live  in  terror  of  what  will  come  next 
for  them. 

When  the  Indian  people  pray  in  song,  they  sing  for  the  lives  of  all  who 
have  come  before,  for  all  who  are  here  now,  and  for  all  that  are  to  come. 

To  the  Lakota  life  is  "hocoka,"  a circle.  They  know  that  what  goes  around 
comes  around. 

It  is  a lesson  that  America  should  learn  and  live  by.  "Great  nations  are 
judged  by  how  they  treat  their  indigenous  people."  If  America  had  treated 
its  indigenous  people  fairly  and  justly  and  had  taken  this  lesson  to  heart 
in  the  way  it  treats  the  indigenous  people  of  other  worlds,  would  9/11 
have  happened?  It  is  something  to  ponder.  The  signs,  posters  and  stickers 
may  be  gradually  disappearing,  but  I hope  the  deep  feelings  that  caused 
them  to  be  exhibited  are  never  lost. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  Indian 
Country  Today.  He  is  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association.  McClatchy  News  Service  of  Washington,  DC 
distributes  his  weekly  column.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore . 
com  or  by  writing  him  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD.  His  new  book 
"Children  Left  Behind"  is  available  at  harmon@clearlightbooks.com. 
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Editorial:  Bush  punishes  Indian  Country  yet  again 
September  11,  2006 

Politicians  in  Utah  are  patting  themselves  on  the  back  after  the  Interior 
Department  rejected  a lease  for  a nuclear  waste  dump  on  the  Skull  Valley 
Goshute  Reservation.  They  couldn't  win  on  the  merits  so  they  took  to 
lobbying  the  Bush  administration,  with  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (R)  boasting  of  a 
meeting  with  his  old  friend.  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne,  a former 
senator. 

"Utah  had  such  a strong  case  in  my  eyes,  so  I did  everything  I could  to 
make  sure  the  administration  understood  my  position,"  Hatch  said  in  an 
interview  with  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  "I  felt  pretty  confident  from  the 
beginning  that  I could  convince  anybody  this  was  not  the  way  to  go." 

And  so  Interior  went.  In  two  decisions  last  week,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  said  they  would  be  shirking 
their  trust  responsibilities  if  they  allowed  the  tribe  to  store  to  44,000 
tons  of  nuclear  waste  on  less  than  100  acres  of  their  18,000-acre 
reservation . 

The  problem  is  that  the  decisions  are  far  from  the  role  of  "prudent 
trustee"  claimed  by  Interior  officials.  The  BIA  document  in  particular 
smacks  of  paternalism  and  hypocrisy,  and  whose  reasoning  calls  attention 
to  the  Bush  administration's  repeated  punishment  of  Indian  Country  for  the 
federal  government's  failures. 

Take  police  protection,  for  example.  Dim  Cason,  a non-Indian  who  has  run 
the  BIA  for  more  than  a year,  admits  that  the  agency  has  failed  to  carry 
out  its  obligation  to  provide  law  enforcement  on  reservations . 

So  does  the  "prudent  trustee"  try  to  find  a solution  to  the  lack  of 


police  officers  on  the  ground?  No,  Cason  simply  rejects  an  economic 
development  project  for  a tribe  whose  members  suffer  from  sky-high 
unemployment  rates. 

"With  limited  resources  to  meet  law  enforcement  responsibilities 
throughout  the  rest  of  Indian  Country,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  approve 
leases  that  allow  an  activity  that  the  Secretary  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  support,"  Cason  wrote. 

Translation:  It's  easier  on  us  if  you  stay  poor  and  jobless.  Find  a 
project  that  doesn't  make  us  do  any  work. 

Another  troubling  aspect  of  Cason's  decision  comes  in  the  form  of  Yucca 
Mountain,  the  federal  government's  official  nuclear  waste  repository. 
Located  on  Western  Shoshone  treaty  land  in  Nevada,  the  project  is  so  far 
behind  scheduled  that's  it  not  clear  when  it  will  open. 

So  what  does  the  "prudent  trustee"  do?  He  tells  the  tribe  that  its 
project  has  to  be  denied  because  politicians  and  bureaucrats  can't  get 
their  act  together  and  carry  out  a federal  law  passed  way  back  in  1982 
that  mandated  a U.S.  nuclear  dump. 

Translation:  We  screwed  up.  So  you  don't  get  anything. 

Not  every  Goshute  is  unhappy  with  the  rejection  of  the  lease.  Some 
tribal  members  have  been  fighting  their  chairman,  who  recently  declared 
himself  "chief  for  life,"  for  years  over  this  project  and  other  issues. 

Their  voices  deserve  to  be  heard,  particularly  by  their  "prudent 
trustee."  But  that's  not  what  happened  here.  Interior  punished  the  tribe 
for  the  federal  government's  failures. 

Tragically,  it's  a familiar  tale  in  Indian  Country.  Remember  the  $3 
million  that  Cason  stole  from  the  BIA  to  pay  for  the  Cobell  lawsuit?  It 
looks  like  this  debacle  won't  ever  end. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A time  for  canning,  remembering 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
September  13,  2006 

At  this  time  of  year,  my  nose  tickles  at  the  smell  of  cooking  jellies  or 
roasting  pork;  they  bring  back  memories  of  my  life  on  the  reservation. 

It's  the  time  of  the  year  when  my  mother  and  grandma.  Little  Sioux,  would 
can  and  dry,  dry  and  can,  until  the  first  frost. 

This  is  the  tail  end  of  the  season,  and  the  caboose,  so  to  speak,  is 
buffalo  berries.  Buffalo  berries  need  one  good  frost  or  the  worms  will 
stay  in  them,  my  grandma  used  to  say.  We  ate  them  before  the  frost,  though. 

I guess  I didn't  believe  my  grandmother  until  one  day,  I collected  a jar 
full  to  take  home  with  me.  When  I got  there,  I looked  in  the  jar  and  there 
were  worms  all  right.  I never  told  my  brothers  and  sisters;  I figured  they 
were  better  off  not  knowing  since  the  worms  didn't  seem  to  hurt  us. 

I usually  eat  buffalo  berries  lightly  before  the  first  frost,  however. 

So  the  season  went  - jellies,  jams,  soups  or  sauces,  chopped  cabbage 
for  slaw,  cucumbers  sliced  and  stuffed  for  pickles,  syrup  of  all  kinds.  I 
would  even  say  anything  that  stood  still  long  enough  to  be  caught,  shot  or 
hooked  on  a line  would  find  itself  looking  out  of  an  old  mayonnaise  jar  in 
those  days. 

Below  the  house  at  my  grandma's  where  we  lived  until  I was  7,  there  was 
a huge  grove  of  wild  plums.  We'd  all  go  down  the  marshy  hill  - spring 
water  ran  out  of  the  hill  and  made  it  pretty  boggy  - cross  the  creek,  then 
set  down  our  pails  and  pick  plums.  It  was  there  where  I got  my  first 
harvest  injury.  I was  barefoot.  When  I jumped  out  of  a tree,  I landed  on  a 


branch  with  a 2-inch  thorn  that  went  into  the  arch  of  my  foot. 

Chokecherries  are  another  thing.  They  were  abundant.  My  grandmother  had 
planted  seeds  on  the  hillsides  years  ago,  and  they  produced  good  crops 
each  year.  We  grew  up  on  those  tart  berries.  We  developed  a taste  and  then 
a desire  for  them.  The  August  sun  made  it  a time  of  brown  teeth  and  dark 
skin . 

I mentioned  roasting  pork  because  in  the  fall,  my  mother  sometimes  would 
get  a pig  from  the  relatives  and  butcher  it  for  side-pork  and  pork 
products.  Then  she'd  cook  all  the  fat  parts  down  for  lard  for  the  winter. 
Now,  that  is  an  artery-blocking,  fat-producing  product  if  ever  I heard  of 
one . 

When  she  cooked  the  pork  down,  what  was  left  was  pork  rinds,  which  we 
loved.  When  I first  found  pork  rinds  on  the  grocery  shelf,  I was  hopeful. 
But  of  course,  they  were  only  a hint  of  what  those  homemade  pork  rinds 
were  like. 

My  father  also  hunted  prairie  chicken,  pheasants  and  deer.  We  canned 
them,  too.  I remember  telling  our  Herald  resident  cooking  expert  about 
canned  venison.  It  wasn't  new  to  him. 

This  year,  I found  only  a few  chokecherry  trees  with  much  fruit  in  Grand 
Forks.  My  sisters  told  us  to  come  home,  and  there  we  found  plenty  in  the 
drought-stricken  western  part  of  the  state.  I guess  chokecherries  aren't 
too  needy  when  it  comes  to  rain. 

I picked  three  buckets  with  my  sisters.  Then,  a friend  of  my  mothers, 
who  always  told  her  when  the  cherries  were  ripe  in  their  shelter  belt, 
started  calling  us  about  the  ripe  chokecherries . We  picked  several  more 
buckets,  and  she  picked  and  froze  even  more  for  us.  My  sister  and  I got 
plums  from  a good  friend,  too. 

And  on  the  way  home  from  a Minnesota  trip,  I saw  a sign  for  vegetables, 
and  we  stopped.  I was  going  to  get  only  some  eating  tomatoes,  but  ended  up 
with  $40  worth  of  cucumbers,  onions,  peppers,  a watermelon  and  too  many 
tomatoes . 

Last  year,  after  my  canning  marathon,  I ended  up  in  the  emergency  room 
with  shoulders  and  arm  muscles  in  spasms  so  bad  that  I had  to  take  pain 
pills,  and  then  the  pain  pills  made 
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Cree  Weweopizun/wavy  or  snow  goose  moon 
Anishnaabe  Manoominike-giizis/Rice  moon 
Mohawk  Seskhoko :wa/moon  of  much  freshness 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En,  Amazon  Alliance  and 
Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


Native  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border  must  have  adequate  access  to 
border  travel  to  ensure  commerce  to  sustain  economies  and  protect  the 
culture  and  way  of  life  for  those  indigenous  people  who  have  relatives 


on  either  side  of  the  border. 

Jacqueline  Johnson,  Tlingit,  NCAI 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 
+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

I Journey 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 


Executive  Director 

The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  CIRCLE 

The  "Spirit  of  the  Circle"  project  is  designed  to  reduce  the  factors 
that  place  young  Blackfeet  women  at  risk  for  drug  abuse,  sexually 
transmitted  disease,  early  pregnancy/childbirth  and  single  parenting, 
school  dropout  and  delinquency,  and  poverty  and  unemployment  or 
underemployment . 

It  is  also  the  project's  intent  to  restore  the  position  of  girls  and 
women  in  the  Blackfeet  contemporary  society.  In  the  traditional  society, 
Blackfeet  women  were  the  most  empowered  Indian  women  among  Northern  Plains 
tribal  groups.  Women  were  allowed  to  own  property,  conduct  religious 
ceremonies  including  the  Sun  Dance,  Choose  their  own  husbands  and  divorce 
them  if  they  were  abusive  or  nonsupporting,  bear  arms  and  go  to  war  if 
they  so  chose.  Remnants  of  the  traditional  power  of  women  are  still 
present  on  the  reservation;  however,  the  conditions  of  the  majority  of  the 
women  and  girls  have  deteriorated  tremendously  in  the  post-reservation 
society. 

Spirit  of  the  Circle  is  designed  to  reach  out  to  the  girls  and  young 
women  who  are  often  not  targeted  by  traditional  school,  social  service  or 
medical  programs.  Strategies  include  alternative  activities,  leadership 
camps,  support  groups,  drug  intervention/prevention,  tutoring,  and 
parental  and  community  activities. 

I am  extremely  proud  of  the  Blackfeet  for  taking  this  stance  to  restore 
the  dignity  to  Blackfeet  Women. 

I am  extremely  ashamed  such  a project  is  necessary  for  the  Blackfeet  or 
any  other  Native  Nation.  Sadly,  it  is  true  that  domestic  abuse  is  highest 
among  Native  Americans  of  ALL  ethnic  groups. 

From  the  National  Organization  of  Women  we  read  the  following: 

Native  American  Women  and  Violence 
by  Lisa  Bhungalia 

Native  American  women  experience  the  highest  rate  of  violence  of  any 
group  in  the  United  States.  A report  released  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
American  Indians  and  Crime,  found  that  Native  American  women  suffer 
violent  crime  at  a rate  three  and  a half  times  greater  than  the  national 
average.  National  researchers  estimate  that  this  number  is  actually  much 
higher  than  has  been  captured  by  statistics;  according  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  over  70%  of  sexual  assaults  are  never  reported. 

As  women  of  color.  Native  Americans  experience  not  only  sexual  violence, 
but  also  institutionalized  racism.  Alex  Wilson,  a researcher  for  the 
Native  American  group  Indigenous  Perspectives,  found  a high  level  of 
tension  between  law  enforcement  and  Native  American  women,  who  report 
numerous  encounters  where  the  police  treated  the  women  as  if  they  were  not 
telling  the  truth. 

The  lead  articles  in  this  issue  all  come  from  the  pen  of  a strong  Native 
American  woman,  Jodi  Rave  Lee  who  Native  issues  for  Lee  Enterprises.  I 
ask  you  to  read  them  with  your  heart,  and  then  vow  to  do  what  you  can  to 
remove  this  shameful  strike  against  our  life  givers  and  nurturers...  our 
women . 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 


Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 


military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Hides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


Date:  Thu,  21  Sep  2006  16:15:49  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : HYS  WINTER  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 

Winter  & Christmas  2006  - Toys  and  Clothing  Request 

Winter  will  set  in  soon  in  many  places  of  the  world,  but  once  again  it 
will  not  be  the  same  for  all  the  children.  Some  are  lucky  and  have 
everything  they  need,  other  children  have  much  more  than  they  need...  and 
yet  there  are  also  the  children  who  have  very  little  - or  nothing...  They 
don't  have  the  right  clothes,  and  they  have  no  toys.  These  children  need 
warmth,  and  they  need  hope,  and  loving  support. 

You  can  be  there  for  these  children,  and  make  a difference  in  their  lives. 
Even  if  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  far  away  from  you,  toys,  warm 
clothing  and  shoes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the  reservation,  where 
they  will  be  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  who  have 
helped  so  much  the  previous  years. 

There  is  a large  need  especially  for  new  and  good  quality  used  warm  items, 
as  well  as  toys.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be 
lifesaving.  These  items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be 
distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- warm  clothing  such  as  knitted  items  for  children  of  all  ages 
from  babies  to  teenagers,  children's  jeans, 

coats  and  warm  T-shirts 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- blankets 

- toys  for  Christmas 


Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  like 
toothpaste,  tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair 


barrettes,  rubber  bands  or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last 
but  not  least  : pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  and  sensitive  to  the 
culture  of  the  children  and  their  People.  When  sending  a box,  it  would  be 
appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short  email  with  your  name  or  location, 
type  of  items  sent  ('toys',  'clothing',  etc),  approximate  weight  and 
shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of  what 
is  sent  to  them.  Our  aim  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches 
the  reservation. 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due 
to  the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com  HR  Robertson,  USA  3im_ 

Robertson@BarefootCreations . com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Respectfully,  Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received  help. 
Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives 
of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 
Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 
Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded 

under  the  condition  that  it  is  not  altered  in  any  way]  == 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 
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Despite  nationwide  drop.  Native  women  still  beaten 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
September  17,  2006 

Editor's  note:  Reporter  Jodi  Rave  has  spent  much  of  the  past  year 
reporting  on  the  reasons  for  - and  solutions  to  - the  disproportionate 
rate  of  domestic  violence  against  Native  women.  This  is  the  first 
installment  in  an  occasional  series. 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Neoma  Abbott  can  feel  the  firefighting  season  coming  to  a 
close,  and  knows  that  means  violent  flareups  on  the  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation  are  about  to  begin. 

So  many  men  who  were  away  all  summer  fighting  fire  will  soon  return  to 
fight  their  family  and  loved  ones,  she  said. 

At  least  one  woman  used  the  firefighting  season  to  file  for  divorce 
before  her  abuser  returned. 

"She's  waiting  for  the  explosion,"  Abbott  said.  "But  she'll  be  out  by 
then . " 

During  the  rest  of  the  year,  Abbott  offers  women  protection. 

On  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  - not  far  from  the  Canadian  border  in 
northern  Montana  - Neoma  Abbott  helps  women  escape  the  men  who  rape  and 
beat  and  abuse  them. 

Some  stay  for  weeks  at  her  refuge  for  beaten  women.  Some  stay  a year. 
Some  arrive  beaten,  or  when  they  sense  trouble. 

He  started  drinking  today.  I know  something  will  be  happening  tonight. 
For  21  years,  Abbott,  a shelter  volunteer,  has  helped  women  heal  from 
broken  arms,  broken  legs  and  broken  hearts. 

Some  injuries  aren't  so  obvious.  She  remembers  a woman  whose  face  looked 
OK.  But  her  back  was  blue,  her  memory  bruised  with  thoughts  of  a molested 
daughter . 

"She's  the  one  who  didn't  go  back  to  the  abuser,"  Abbott  said.  "The  rest 
go  back." 

Domestic  violence  isn't  unique  to  women  on  Fort  Belknap. 

Nationally,  women  are  battered  every  18  minutes.  They  represent  all 


social,  economic,  racial,  ethnic  and  educational  backgrounds. 

But  while  the  White  House  announced  last  fall  that  domestic  violence 
decreased  59  percent  during  the  last  decade,  the  same  can't  be  said  in 
Native  communities. 

"The  numbers  seem  to  be  going  up,"  said  Sarah  Deer,  Tribal  Law  and 
Policy  Institute  attorney  in  Minneapolis.  "But  we  don't  know  if  domestic 
violence  is  becoming  more  frequent  or  if  more  people  are  reporting." 

It  is  estimated  that  in  their  lifetimes,  one  in  three  Native  women  will 
be  raped.  Six  in  10  will  be  physically  assaulted. 

Native  women  experience  66  percent  of  the  violent  crimes  committed 
against  Native  people. 

There  are  likely  several  reasons  why  Native  women  are  victimized  at 
rates  higher  than  any  other  population  in  the  United  States. 

Federal  and  state  jurisdictions  often  conflict  with  reservation  land 
bases,  hampering  tribal  law  enforcement's  ability  to  arrest  and  prosecute 
non-Native  abusers.  And  the  higher  rate  of  other-race  abusers  could  be  the 
result  of  Native  women  living  in  urban  settings  and  border  towns. 

Grassroots  leaders  like  Karen  Artichoker,  director  of  the  Sacred  Circle 
women's  resource  center  in  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  have  been  leading  efforts  on 
behalf  of  indigenous  women  for  decades. 

Ten  years  ago,  groups  such  as  Sacred  Circle  succeeded  in  getting  Native 
women  recognized  in  the  1994  Violence  Against  Women  Act. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  act's  12-year  history,  a task  force 
consisting  of  Native  coalitions  and  leaders  from  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  have  succeeded  in  amending  the  law  to  meet  Native  women's 
needs . 

The  effort  has  been  praised  as  one  of  the  greatest  collaborations  in 
Indian  Country  in  recent  years.  Together,  they  brought  Native  women's  need 
for  protection  before  lawmakers. 

Harvard's  Honoring  Nations  program  will  honor  the  task  force  Oct.  3 in 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

"As  a unified  force,  the  two  navigated  the  political  waters  in  D.C.  and 
the  Native  voice  was  heard,"  said  Amy  Besaw,  director  of  Honoring  Nations. 
"This  is  a model  that  Indian  Country  should  consider  for  other  issues  that 
face  our  nations." 

The  result:  Congress  approved  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act's  Title  IX 
- Safety  for  Indian  Women  - increasing  the  authority  of  tribal  governments 
to  protect  women. 

"This  year  has  been  monumental,"  said  Jackie  Agtuca,  a national  Violence 
Against  Native  Women  task  force  member.  "You  saw  grassroots  Native  women 
and  tribal  leadership  step  up  to  really  make  it  well  known  that  we  need  a 
stronger  response  to  prevent  violence  to  Native  women." 

The  new  law  brings  anti-domestic  violence  advocates  closer  to  realizing 
a vision  that  transforms  indigenous  communities:  where  respect  is  restored 
to  women,  where  change  can  infuse  law  enforcement  practices,  where  healing 
can  find  its  place  among  families. 

Agtuca  is  heartened  by  what  she  defines  as  the  foundation  of  the  Safety 
for  Indian  Women  provision.  It  expressly  recognizes  the  need  for  tribes  to 
have  greater  authority  in  protecting  indigenous  women. 

"At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  tribal  leaders  are  responsible  for  passing 
laws  that  will  protect  Native  women,"  said  Deer  of  Minneapolis. 

Additionally,  Title  IX  of  the  law  will  improve  federal  response  to 
crimes  of  violence  against  Native  women.  And  it  will  infuse  unprecedented 
amounts  of  federal  funding  to  groups  and  tribal  programs  for  Native  women. 

While  Congress  has  authorized  $1  billion  for  Violence  Against  Women  Act 
programs.  President  Bush  has  requested  about  half  that  amount  in  his  2007 
budget . 

If  approved,  tribes  could  access  10  percent  from  other  parts  of  the  VAWA 
budget,  or  an  estimated  $54  million.  Eric  Holland,  a Department  of  Justice 
spokesman,  said  the  department  could  not  comment  on  proposed  appropriation 
figures . 

Finally,  the  provision  requires  the  U.S.  attorney  general  to  host  an 
annual  consultation  with  tribal  governments. 

The  first  meeting  between  tribal  leaders  and  Department  of  Justice 
officials  is  scheduled  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Prior  Lake,  Minn. 


They  need  the  help  on  Fort  Belknap. 

There,  31  people  per  1,000  were  victimized  by  a parent  or  spouse, 
according  to  charges  filed  by  the  tribal  prosecutor  in  the  Fort  Belknap 
Community  Court  in  2004. 

By  comparison:  Two  of  1,000  people  in  the  United  States  were  abused  by  a 
parent  or  spouse,  according  to  the  Corporate  Alliance  to  End  Partner 
Violence . 

About  3,000  people  live  on  the  reservation,  home  to  the  Assiniboine  and 
Gros  Ventre  tribes,  where  the  unemployment  rate  hovers  around  70  percent. 

That  contributes  to  domestic  violence,  because  too  much  idleness  stirs 
up  trouble,  said  Kate  Taylor,  a domestic  violence  advocate  for  the  STOP 
program. 

"If  they're  not  busy  and  feeling  good  about  things,  they  get  miserable 
and  throw  it  off  on  everybody  else  - usually,  it's  the  ones  they  love," 
Taylor  said. 

In  a recent  six-month  period  on  the  reservation,  230  domestic  violence 
calls  were  made  to 

9-1-1.  That  didn't  include  victims  who  go  directly  to  the  hospital, 
tribal  social  services  or  to  domestic  violence  advocates  working  for  a 
pair  of  programs  that  offer  support  to  victims  of  abuse. 

Budget  cuts  have  since  closed  both  of  those  programs. 

But  the  violence  continues. 

"More  people  would  seek  help  if  more  services  were  provided,"  said  Rosie 
Maine,  the  tribal  court  clerk.  "So  it's  kept  in  the  home  and  not  reported. 
It's  hurting  our  community." 

3odi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian 
and  other  Lee  Enterprises  newspapers. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Native  women  a target 

Findings  from  the  Justice  Department  on  violence  and  Native  women 
from  its  1999  report,  "American  Indians  and  Crime": 

- 1 in  3 will  be  raped  in  their  lifetime. 

- Stalked  at  a rate  at  least  twice  that  of  any  other  U.S.  population. 

- 9 in  10  rapes  or  sexual  assaults  against  them  are  committed 

by  another  race,  mostly  white 

- Violent  victimization  among  Native  women  was  more  than  double  that  among 
all  women. 

- 6 in  10  will  be  physically  assaulted. 

Domestic  violence  defined 

- Domestic  violence  can  be  defined  as  a pattern  of  abusive  behavior  in  any 

relationship  that  is  used  by  one  partner  to  gain  or  maintain  power  and 

control  over  another  intimate  partner. 

- Domestic  violence  can  be  physical,  sexual,  emotional,  economic  or 
psychological  actions  or  threats  of  actions  that  influence  another 
person.  This  includes  any  behaviors  that  intimidate,  manipulate, 
humiliate,  isolate,  frighten,  terrorize,  coerce,  threaten,  blame,  hurt, 
injure  or  wound  someone. 

- Physical  abuse:  hitting,  slapping,  shoving,  grabbing,  pinching,  biting, 
hair-pulling,  biting,  etc.  Physical  abuse  also  includes  denying  a 
partner  medical  care  or  forcing  alcohol  and/or  drug  use. 

- Sexual  abuse:  coercing  or  attempting  to  coerce  sexual  contact  or 
behavior  without  consent.  Sexual  abuse  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
marital  rape,  attacks  on  sexual  body  parts,  forcing  sex  after  physical 
violence,  or  treating  one  in  a sexually  demeaning  manner. 

- Emotional  abuse:  undermining  an  individual's  sense  of  self-worth  and/or 
self-esteem.  This  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  constant 
criticism,  diminishing  one's  abilities,  name-calling,  or  damaging  one's 
relationship  with  his  or  her  children. 

- Economic  abuse:  making  or  attempting  to  make  an  individual  financially 
dependent  by  maintaining  control  over  financial  resources,  withholding 
access  to  money,  or  forbidding  attendance  at  school  or  employment. 

- Psychological  abuse:  causing  fear  by  intimidation;  threatening  physical 
harm  to  self,  partner,  children,  or  partner's  family  or  friends; 


destruction  of  pets  and  property;  and  forcing  isolation  from  family, 
friends,  or  school  and/or  work. 

Sources:  National  Domestic  Violence  Hotline, 

National  Center  for  Victims  of  Crime,  and  WomensLaw.org. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Answers  hard  to  come  by  for  Fort  Belknap  woman 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
September  17,  2006 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Bobbie  Heppner  and  her  boyfriend  had  been  fighting. 

She  was  trying  to  pull  her  life  together. 

It  was  a weekday  when  she  drove  up  to  the  offices  of  the  Arrest  program 
for  abused  women  in  Fort  Belknap. 

She  cried  as  her  sick  little  girl  sat  in  the  car  beside  her.  Nona  Long 
Knife,  a domestic  violence  advocate,  talked  to  Heppner  outside  before  the 
distraught  mother  left  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital. 

Long  Knife  visited  Heppner' s home  the  next  day.  After  she  arrived,  two 
young  men  drove  into  the  yard.  One  held  a can  of  Budweiser  in  each  hand  - 
one  full,  the  other  still  had  a swallow. 

Heppner  later  identified  them  as  friends  of  her  boyfriend.  They  were 
checking  up  on  her  so  they  could  report  back  to  him,  she  said.  She 
complained  about  their  visit  in  tribal  court  when  she  and  her  boyfriend 
appeared  before  Associate  Judge  Marlene  Stiffarm  at  the  Fort  Belknap 
Community  Court. 

Everything  had  been  OK  a week  earlier.  But  then  the  couple  started 
fighting  over  beer,  cigarettes  and  another  woman.  As  she  sat  in  court, 
Heppner' s eyes  carried  the  weight  of  misery.  A gray  sweatshirt  hung  on  her 
tired  body. 

She  told  the  judge  her  boyfriend  took  a washer  and  dryer  from  the  home 
they  share.  The  judge  reminded  him  Heppner  had  temporary  use  of  the  house 
and  the  property  in  it. 

"Anything  you  removed  after  the  petition  was  served,  you  will  return," 
said  the  judge. 

She  also  reminded  him  he  wasn't  allowed  to  harass  or  stalk  household 
members.  Finally,  she  told  him  he  had  two  weeks  to  get  his  possessions 
from  the  house. 

The  hearing  was  over  in  about  20  minutes.  Delina  Cuts  the  Rope,  an 
Arrest  program  anti-domestic  violence  advocate,  sat  at  Heppner 's  side  in 
the  courtroom.  She  talked  inaudibly  to  the  visibly  shaken  woman. 

Heppner  had  been  with  her  boyfriend  for  six  years.  But  usually,  she  was 
the  one  getting  kicked  out.  Then  she  found  out  she  could  file  for  a 
protection  order  to  keep  the  6-foot-3  man  at  bay. 

Heppner  called  tribal  police  when  he  started  getting  abusive. 

The  couple  also  had  been  fighting  over  their  daughter.  Heppner  remembers 
when  she  became  pregnant. 

"He  said  he'd  be  a dad  to  her." 

She  paused:  "Yeah,  but  not  lately." 

Heppner 's  saddened  about  the  world  her  daughter  lives  in. 

"All  she  can  say  is,  'Dad  drinks  beer.'  " The  little  girl  also 
understands  an  argument  when  she  hears  one. 

"She  gets  in  the  middle  and  puts  her  hand  over  our  mouth,"  said  Heppner. 
While  Cuts  the  Rope  and  Heppner  talked,  the  child's  father  left  the 
tribal  building.  Judge  Stiffarm  was  gone,  too. 

Heppner  sat  at  a table  in  the  courtroom,  unsure  about  her  future.  "I 


should  leave  here." 

She  finds  solace  with  thoughts  of  her  daughter.  "My  little  girl  is  my 
guardian  angel.  If  I didn't  have  her,  I'd  probably  have  OD'd  myself." 

In  1997,  meth  use  dragged  her  down.  She  received  treatment. 

Heppner  pulled  up  the  sleeve  on  her  sweatshirt  inside  the  empty 
courtroom.  The  inside  of  her  arm  was  scarred  by  needles. 

Happy  thoughts  about  her  daughter  quickly  soured.  She  thought  about  the 
days  ahead  for  mother  and  child. 

"It's  going  to  kill  her  not  to  see  her  dad.  He's  probably  going  to  drink 
more  and  more  and  probably  have  a heart  attack. 

"I  don't  know  if  she  could  handle  that." 
lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian 
and  other  Lee  Enterprises  newspapers. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
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Decades  later,  daughter  making  peace  with  abusive  past 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
September  17,  2006 

FLANDREAU,  S.D.  - Rhonda  Haukaas  won't  forget  the  meat  cutter's  license 
that  hung  in  her  family's  living  room  in  Wyoming. 

Her  stepfather  earned  the  certificate  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  but  never  worked 
as  a butcher  when  he  returned  to  the  Wind  River  Reservation. 

Still,  he  kept  fancy  cutlery  in  the  kitchen  and  a big  freezer  in  the 
basement . 

That's  only  one  memory  of  her  stepfather.  The  few  good  ones  remain 
eclipsed  by  his  abusive  behavior  toward  her  mother. 

"She  was  110  percent  deathly  afraid  of  him,"  Haukaas  said. 

Only  recently  has  she  started  talking  to  her  69-year-old  mother  about 
the  domestic  violence  that  permeated  their  home.  Now  her  early  years  are 
beginning  to  make  more  sense. 

As  a girl,  Haukaas  didn't  understand.  At  times,  it  seemed  too  many  days 
were  filled  with  violence. 

Like  the  night  her  mom  and  stepdad  came  home  from  a bar.  Haukaas  and  her 
brother  were  sleeping  when  adults  arrived  and  began  partying  in  the  living 
room. 

When  her  stepdad  opened  the  bedroom  door,  the  nightlight  illuminated  his 
blood-splattered  shirt.  He  told  the  10-year-old  girl  and  her  brother  to 
stay  in  the  room. 

What  happened  to  you?  she  asked  the  man. 

I got  in  a fight  with  a guy. 

The  kids  stayed  in  the  bedroom,  listening  to  the  adults'  music,  but 
Haukaas  needed  to  use  the  bathroom.  And  she  found  her  mother  sitting  on 
the  toilet  bowl. 

Her  face  was  swollen  and  bloody. 

"I  grabbed  her  and  said,  'Mom,  look  at  you.'  I started  crying." 

She  patted  her  mom's  back  to  comfort  her.  The  woman  winced. 

Cactus  needles  covered  her  back. 

"I  started  running  the  bath  water  for  her,"  said  Haukaas.  The  water 
turned  pink  when  her  mother  sat  down. 

Haukaas  and  her  brother  were  the  youngest  in  the  family.  The  older 
brothers  and  sisters  had  long  ago  moved  out.  The  only  thing  the  little 
ones  could  do  was  call  the  cops  when  their  mother  was  beaten.  Their 
stepfather  didn't  care. 


Go  get  the  cops.  Go  get  the  cops.  See  what  they  can  do. 

The  cops  would  come  and  leave. 

"He'd  beat  hen  a little  more/'  said  Haukaas. 

When  she  was  in  eighth  grade,  Haukaas  left  Wyoming  to  attend  the 
Flandreau  Indian  School,  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding  school  in 
South  Dakota. 

"Sometimes  I couldn't  wait  to  get  back  to  school,"  she  said. 

It  wasn't  until  Haukaas  turned  17  that  her  mom  and  stepdad  finally  split 
up.  He  ended  his  own  life  with  a shotgun  blast  to  the  head. 

Her  mother  later  reunited  with  Haukaas'  biological  father. 

It's  been  a whirlwind  watching  her  mother  find  happiness  with  a man  who 
treats  her  with  respect,  said  Haukaas,  who  has  learned  to  appreciate  the 
elderly  woman's  skills.  Her  mother  has  worked  as  a language  consultant  for 
the  Eastern  Shoshone  Tribe.  And  she's  also  a master  teacher  for 
cradleboard  classes. 

Today  Haukaas,  42,  works  as  a women's  advocate  at  the  Wholeness  Center, 
a domestic  violence  and  sexual  assault  shelter.  She  helps  women  and  their 
children  find  cover  from  abusive  men. 

And  she  no  longer  blames  her  mother  for  a childhood  fraught  with  images 
of  blood-splattered  shirts  or  meat-cutting  certificates. 

"I  told  her,  'I  know  why  you  didn't  leave.  I know.  Now  I understand.'  " 
Her  mother  cried  when  she  heard  the  words.  She  finally  told  her  daughter 
about  her  constant  fear,  how  she  was  slapped  with  threats  the  children 
never  heard. 

If  you  leave  me,  I will  kill  your  kids,  cut  them  up,  put  them  in  the 
freezer  and  I will  feed  them  to  you.  And  you  won't  even  know  you're  eating 
them. 

It's  taken  a while,  but  Haukaas  now  uses  wry  humor  to  gently  massage  old 
wounds.  She  likes  to  joke  with  her  mother  about  the  freezer. 

"Oh,  mom,  you  could  have  been  eating  my  big  toe." 

Rhonda,  you're  not  even  funny. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  her  daughter.  "We  can  sit  here  and  laugh  now." 
lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian 
and  other  Lee  Enterprises  newspapers. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Domestic  violence  and  children 

- In  a national  survey  of  more  than  6,000  U.S.  families,  50  percent  of  the 
men  who  frequently  assaulted  their  wives  also  frequently  abused  their 
children . 

- Slightly  more  than  half  of  female  victims  of  intimate  violence  live  in 
households  with  children  under  age  12. 

- Studies  suggest  between  3.3  million  and  10  million  children  witness  some 
form  of  domestic  violence  annually. 

Source:  Family  Violence  Prevention  Fund 
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"Violence  against  Native  women  not  a part  of  our  traditional  communities" 
Feds,  Indian  leaders  confront  frightening  statistics 
Sam  Lewin 

September  21,  2006 

The  numbers  offered  by  advocacy  groups  can  seem  difficult  to  believe.  A 
group  called  the  American  Indian  Women's  Chemical  Health  Project  asserts 
that  three-fourths  of  Native  American  women  have  experienced  some  type  of 
sexual  assault  in  their  lives.  The  National  Center  for  Injury  Prevention 


and  Control's  figures  on  sexual  assault-while  significantly  lower  than 
that  of  the  health  project ' s-are  nonetheless  frightening:  American  Indian 
and  Alaskan  Native  women  are  significantly  more  likely  (34-percent)  to 
report  being  raped  than  black  women  (19-percent)  or  Caucasian  women  (18- 
percent)  . 

While  accurate  figures  on  the  problems  of  domestic  violence  and  sexual 
assault  are  notoriously  tough  to  quantify.  Native  American  leaders  have 
long  recognized  something  is  seriously  wrong.  In  Denver,  over  100 
representatives  from  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tribes  recently  met 
with  officials  from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  address  the  problem, 
which  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  president  Joe  Garcia  called  an 
epidemic . 

This  epidemic  not  only  impacts  the  individual  women  and  families 
affected,  it  undermines  the  stability  of  the  community  as  a whole,"  Garcia 
said.  "Women  play  an  honored  and  respected  role  in  Native  communities. 
Violence  against  Native  women  is  not  natural  and  is  not  a part  of  our 
traditional  communities.  Traditional  Native  cultures  valued  respect,  honor 
and  compassion  for  all  living  things." 

NCAI  officials  say  the  meeting  with  the  DOJ  happened  after  President 
Bush  signed  the  reauthorization  of  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  into  law 
The  measure  included  a portion  applicable  to  Indian  Country. 

The  NCAI  was  a strong  supporter  of  reauthorization  of  the  law,  saying  in 
a statement  the  law  recognizes  "the  unique  impact  and  disproportionate 
levels  of  violence  committed  against  Indian  women.  It  would  enhance  the 
civil  and  criminal  justice  response;  improve  services  and  outreach  to 
victims;  provide  resources  for  sexual  assault  victims  through  rape  crisis 
centers  and  state  coalitions;  help  children  and  youth  who  experience  or 
witness  violence;  aid  tribal  victims;  and  support  prevention,  health, 
housing  and  economic  security  programs  designed  to  stop  violence  and  help 
victims . " 

"American  Indians,  in  general,  experience  per  capita  rates  of  violence 
that  are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  general  population,"  said  the 
NCAI's  Juana  Majel-Dixon,  citing  the  center's  statistics,  during  the 
Denver  conference.  "One  out  of  three  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native 
women  are  raped  in  their  lifetime,  compared  with  about  one  out  of  five 
women  in  the  overall  national  statistic.  These  statistics  must  change  and 
I am  confident  that  this  consultation  will  help  facilitate  that." 

Back  in  Oklahoma,  tribes  have  also  taken  on  domestic  violence.  The 
Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation's  family  violence  prevention  program,  for  example, 
routinely  issues  calls  to  remind  area  Natives  about  the  services  they 
offer  including:  individual  and  family  counseling,  weekly  support  groups, 
emergency  housing  and  transportation,  and  court  advocacy.  The  program  also 
runs  transitional  living  program  that  assists  victims  of  domestic  violence 
in  achieving  independence.  Clients  willing  to  sign  and  complete  a service 
plan  can  also  receive  assistance  with  rent,  utilities,  clothing  and/or 
food.  These  services  are  available  to  members  of  any  federally  recognized 
tribe . 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Judges  Wince  At  Snowbowl's  'Brown  Snow' 

Compiled  from  staff  and  wire  reports 
September  18,  2006 

Members  of  several  Arizona  Indian  tribes  told  federal  judges  in  San 
Francisco  that  Arizona  Snowbowl's  use  of  snowmaking  equipment  desecrated 


the  land  and  insulted  their  ancestors.  The  judges,  however,  seemed  more 
concerned  by  what  the  snow  would  be  made  of. 

Lawyers  for  the  Hopi,  Navajo,  and  Apache  tribe  argued  in  the  9th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Thursday  that  Snowbowl's  plans  to  cut  new  runs 
and  expand  its  snowmaking  capabilities  sullied  their  religious  beliefs  and 
should  be  blocked. 

But  judges  appeared  more  concerned  about  the  snow  itself,  made  from 
reclaimed  water.  Dudge  William  Fletcher  said  "that  reclaimed  water  is 
treated  sewage"  and  wondered  what  effect  it  would  have  on  a skier 
ingesting  the  snow  during  a "faceplant." 

Danice  Schneider,  a lawyer  for  the  resort,  told  the  court  there  would  be 
82  signs  warning  skiers  the  snow  is  generated  from  "reclaimed  water." 

But  the  judges  appeared  concerned  about  possible  health  issues,  saying 
that  no  studies  had  been  done  on  the  use  of  reclaimed  water  for  snowmaking 
purposes . 

lack  Trope,  a Hualapai  attorney,  said  the  man-made  snow  also  could  melt 
into  a nearby  spring  the  tribe  uses  for  healing  ceremonies.  Once  it 
touches  the  spring,  he  said,  using  those  waters  is  akin  to  "committing 
spiritual  malpractice." 
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Tribes  hopeful  after  court  hears  sacred  site  case 
September  19,  2006 

Tribal  leaders  and  Native  advocates  expressed  optimism  last  week  after  a 
federal  appeals  court  heard  their  pleas  to  protect  a sacred  site  in 
Arizona . 

Hundreds  of  people  traveled  to  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Thursday  to 
attend  a hearing  before  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  At  issue  is  a 
proposal  to  expand  a ski  resort  in  the  sacred  San  Francisco  Peaks. 

Tribes  say  the  use  of  reclaimed  wastewater  to  make  snow  will  desecrate 
an  important  part  of  their  religious.  More  than  a dozen  tribes  in  the 
Southwest  consider  the  peaks  to  be  a living,  spiritual  being. 

"The  world  needs  to  know  that  we  need  to  defend  our  way  of  life,"  said 
Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  one  of  several  tribal  leaders  in 
attendance  and  one  of  many  who  made  the  trip  to  San  Francisco  to  support 
the  cause. 

Shirley  and  others  emerged  hopeful  based  on  some  of  the  questions  posed 
during  the  72-minute  hearing.  The  judges  on  the  panel  appeared  receptive 
to  the  belief  that  use  of  reclaimed  wastewater  infringes  on  the  religious 
rights  of  Native  people. 

"I  think  we  have  a good  chance  and  hopefully  this  will  be  one  of  those 
days  that  what's  right  and  what's  moral  is  the  same  as  what's  legal  and, 
unfortunately,  that  doesn't  always  happen  but  hopefully  this  will  be  one 
of  those  cases,"  Shirley  added. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  authorized  the  expansion  of  the  Arizona  Snowbowl 
resort  in  March  2005.  Part  of  the  plan  calls  for  treated  wastewater  to  be 
used  to  make  snow  in  the  peaks. 

The  tribes  immediately  filed  an  administrative  appeal,  but  it  was 
rejected.  So  too  was  their  lawsuit  before  U.S.  District  Dudge  Paul 
Rosenblatt,  who  said  the  expansion  "does  not  coerce  individuals  into 
acting  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs  nor  does  it  penalize  anyone  for 
practicing  his  or  her  religion." 

Attorneys  for  the  Navajo,  Hopi,  Hualapai,  Apache  and  other  tribes  took 
issue  with  the  finding,  based  on  documents  from  the  Forest  Service.  The 
agency  cited  "potentially  irreversible"  impacts  to  Native  religion. 


The  attorneys  also  cited  the  "uncontradicted"  testimony  of  spiritual 
leaders  who  said  the  use  of  wastewater  destroys  the  entire  peaks  even 
though  snowmaking  would  take  place  during  a few  months  of  the  year. 

Using  the  reclaimed  water  is  like  "putting  a contaminated  needle  into 
your  arm  with  poison/'  said  attorney  lack  Trope  of  DNA  Legal  Services,  a 
nonprofit  law  that  provides  services  to  Navajo  tribal  members. 

In  addition  to  being  receptive  to  the  religious  argument,  the  judges  on 
the  9th  Circuit  expressed  concerns  about  the  impact  of  wastewater  on  non- 
Indian  skiers.  Citing  potential  ingestion  by  children,  they  asked  whether 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  properly  analyzed  the  impacts  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

"Telling  kids  not  to  eat  snow  doesn't  meet  the  needs  of  NEPA, " attorney 
Howard  Shanker  said,  citing  the  agency's  decision  to  post  signs  that  warn 
of  the  wastewater. 

The  tribes  argue  that  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Snowbowl  can  continue 
to  operate  without  expanding  the  facility.  The  resort  has  said  it  needs  to 
make  more  snow  in  order  to  improve  its  business. 

During  the  defense  side  of  the  case,  an  attorney  for  the  Forest  Service 
was  quickly  forced  by  the  court  to  admit  the  government  has  a "financial 
interest"  in  the  expansion  because  it  receives  royalties  from  skiers  who 
pay  entrance  fees  to  the  Snowbowl. 

It's  not  clear  when  the  9th  Circuit  will  issue  a decision.  It  could  take 
several  months  for  the  panel  to  make  the  ruling,  which  could  be  appealed 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
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Indians'  legal  standing  outlined 
By  SARA  KINCAID 
Bismarck  Tribune 
September  19,  2006 

Separate,  equal  and  subject  to  interpretation,  the  American  Indians' 
legal  standing  in  the  United  States  is  ambiguous  at  times. 

Attorney  Thomas  Disselhorst  summarized  the  American  Indians'  place  in 
the  U.S.  Constitution  and  other  federal  decisions  during  a talk  at  United 
Tribes  Technical  College  on  Monday  afternoon.  It  was  an  activity  to 
commemorate  Constitution  Day. 

Acts  of  Congress  and  successive  Supreme  Court  decisions  chipped  away  and 
contradicted  rights  of  a group  of  people  seen  as  separate  since  colonial 
times . 

But  then  the  Constitution  did  three  things  for  American  Indians:  It 
separated  them  out  from  recognized  citizens;  they  were  designated  as  a 
separate  entity  for  purposes  of  commerce;  and  it  made  treaties  the 
"supreme  law  of  the  land." 

American  Indians  did  not  become  U.S.  citizens  until  an  act  of  Congress 
in  1924.  This  prevented  them  from  holding  property  and  participating  in 
other  rights  given  to  citizens. 

Regulating  commerce  was  more  to  keep  the  states  from  making  deals  with 
individual  tribes. 

"They  wanted  the  central  government  to  have  control  over  the 
relationships  with  tribes,  not  states,"  Disselhorst  said. 

The  use  of  treaties  changed  in  1871  with  an  act  of  Congress  to  no  longer 
make  treaties  with  tribes,  but  nothing  was  to  change  with  the  enforcement 
of  other  treaties.  Then  in  1903,  Congress  took  control  of  Indian  affairs. 

A Supreme  Court  case  spelled  out  that  the  government's  purpose  is  to 


support  tribal  self-governing  and  control  internal  relations. 

Chief  lustice  lohn  Marshall  wrote  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
further  defined  the  relationship  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Indians . 

One  opinion  declared  they  owned  no  land  because  they  were  conquered, 
another  was  to  define  a tribal  nation  as  a "domestic  dependent  nation." 
This  meant  that  it  was  within  the  United  States,  relied  on  the  United 
States  for  protection  and  had  its  own  laws,  Disselhorst  said. 

Today,  there  are  organizations  pursuing  more  awareness  of  tribal 
sovereignty  to  reverse  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  have  lessened  tribal 
sovereignty. 

Reach  reporter  Sara  Kincaid  at  250-8251 
or  sara . kincaid@; bismarcktribune. com. 
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National  Congress  of  American  Indians  responds  to  border  concerns 
by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Indian  Country  Today 
August  28,  2006 

TUCSON,  Ariz.  - The  Bush  administration  recently  initiated  efforts  that 
would  nullify  the  benefits  of  the  lay  Treaty,  which  recognizes  the  right 
of  border  passage  to  indigenous  peoples  at  the  northern  border;  further, 
the  administration  planned  to  press  for  new  laws  to  require  DNA  tests  to 
determine  Indian  blood,  according  to  Louis  Guassac,  executive  director  of 
the  Kumeyaay  Border  Task  Force. 

"The  Indian  tribes  said,  'No  way,"'  Guassac  said,  speaking  at  a border 
workshop  hosted  by  the  Alianza  Indigena  sin  Fronteras/Indigenous  Alliance 
Without  Borders  in  Tucson. 

Guassac  said  that  in  response  to  these  plans  of  the  Bush  administration 
and  other  new  regulations  for  border-crossers,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  has  passed  two  resolutions.  The  resolutions  call  on  the  U 
S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security  to  enter  into  government-to-government 
consultation  with  Native  tribes  on  border  issues,  including  consultation 
on  a proposed  national  Indigenous  Identification  Card  for  border  pass  and 
re-pass . 

"I  think  it  could  be  a good  thing,"  said  Guassac,  adding  that  further 
consultation  is  needed  on  the  proposed  cards.  Still,  he  pointed  out,  the 
needs  of  southern  tribes  are  different  from  those  of  the  northern  tribes 
who  have  the  benefits  of  the  lay  Treaty  for  border-crossing. 

Although  the  planned  requirement  of  DNA  tests  has  not  reached  the  status 
of  law,  the  United  States  has  established  new  requirements  for  border 
passage  that  will  affect  indigenous  border  crossers  and  their  lay  Treaty 
rights . 

NCAI  said  these  new  laws  are  a violation  of  Indian  treaties,  according 
to  resolutions  passed  at  NCAI's  mid-year  session  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 
lune  18  - 21. 

During  NCAI's  mid-year  conference,  "Not  Our  Borders:  Culture  and 
Commerce  in  the  Era  of  Homeland  Security,"  NCAI  President  loe  Garcia 
responded  to  border  concerns  of  Native  leaders. 

"Many  border  nations  have  been  cut  in  half  and  tribal  citizens  reside  on 
both  sides.  Working  closely  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security 
will  be  essential  in  ensuring  that  tribal  government  leaders  from  Native 
communities  near  this  country's  borders  have  a voice  in  current  national 
initiatives  and  any  legislation  that  may  impact  them  in  considerable  ways, 
Garcia  said. 

NCAI  first  passed  resolution  MIC-06-016C,  requesting  that  the  secretary 


of  Homeland  Security  consult  and  collaborate  with  tribal  leaders  on  the 
proposed  Western  Hemisphere  Travel  Initiative. 

The  initiative  comes  after  Congress  passed  the  Intelligence  Reform  and 
Terrorist  Prevention  Act  of  2004,  which  mandated  that  the  departments  of 
Homeland  Security  and  State  develop  a plan  that  would  require  U.S. 
citizens  and  foreign  nationals  to  present  a passport  for  citizenship 
documentation  when  entering  the  United  States. 

The  deadline  for  border  crossers  to  obtain  passports  or  other  accepted 
documents  is  Dec.  31,  2007. 

NCAI's  resolution  states,  "DHS  has  now  proposed  the  People  Access 
Security  System  (PASS)  which  incorporates  biometrics  and  other  security 
features  that  will  likely  infringe  of  tribal  government  as  well  as 
individual  member  rights." 

NCAI  said  Indian  tribes  were  not  consulted  and  that  there  was  no 
government-to-government  consultation  on  these  new  border  passage 
requirements . 

"DHS  did  not  consult  with  Indian  nations  on  the  ramifications  of  the 
WHTI  proposal,"  Garcia  said.  "This  proposal  will  be  detrimental  to  tribes 
and  in  direct  violation  of  treaty  rights  including  hunting,  fishing  and 
spiritual  observances,  harming  tribal  economies  and  disrupting  the  daily 
life  of  border  tribal  community  members." 

Further,  NCAI  said  it  means  extra  expense  for  tribal  members.  During  the 
International  Indigenous  Cross  Border  Security  Summit  in  March  2006, 

Indian  tribes  addressed  these  issues.  Summit  indigenous  leaders  expressed 
grave  concerns  over  these  requirements. 

However,  Indian  leaders  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  expressed 
support  for  an  Indigenous  Identification  Card  for  border  crossing  purposes. 

In  the  second  resolution,  MIC-06-017C,  NCAI  made  an  additional  request 
of  Homeland  Security. 

NCAI  requested  that  Homeland  Security,  as  part  of  its  trust 
responsibility,  provide  the  technical  assistance  and  resources  for 
development  and  distribution  of  an  Indigenous  Identification  Card  to 
ensure  convenient  border  entry  and  re-entry  that  safeguards  privacy  and 
personal  security,  as  well  as  national  security. 

NCAI  Executive  Director  lacqueline  lohnson  said  NCAI  has  worked  closely 
with  Canada's  Assembly  of  First  Nations  to  address  border  security  and 
management  issues  of  concern  to  indigenous  peoples  and  that  this  is  one  of 
great  concern. 

"Native  people  on  both  sides  of  the  border  must  have  adequate  access  to 
border  travel  to  ensure  commerce  to  sustain  economies  and  protect  the 
culture  and  way  of  life  for  those  indigenous  people  who  have  relatives  on 
either  side  of  the  border,"  lohnson  said. 
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Border  Fence  Must  Skirt  Objections  From  Arizona  Tribe 
By  RANDAL  C.  ARCHIBOLD 
September  20,  2006 

TOHONO  O'ODHAM  NATION,  Ariz.,  Sept.  14  - The  Senate  is  expected  to  vote 
Wednesday  on  legislation  to  build  a double-layered  700-mile-long  fence  on 
the  Mexican  border,  a proposal  already  approved  by  the  House. 

If  the  fence  is  built,  however,  it  could  have  a long  gap  - about  75 
miles  - at  one  of  the  border's  most  vulnerable  points  because  of 
opposition  from  the  Indian  tribe  here. 


More  illegal  immigrants  are  caught  - and  die  trying  to  cross  into  the 
United  States  - in  and  around  the  Tohono  O'odham  Indian  territory,  which 
straddles  the  Arizona  border,  than  any  other  spot  in  the  state. 

Tribal  leaders  have  cooperated  with  Border  Patrol  enforcement,  but  they 
promised  to  fight  the  building  of  a fence  out  of  environmental  and 
cultural  concerns. 

For  the  Tohono  O'odham,  which  means  "desert  people,"  the  reason  is 
fairly  simple.  For  generations,  their  people  and  the  wildlife  they  revere 
have  freely  crossed  the  border.  For  years,  an  existing  four-foot-high 
cattle  fence  has  had  several  openings  - essentially  cattle  gates  - that 
tribal  members  use  to  visit  relatives  and  friends,  take  children  to  school 
and  perform  rites  on  the  other  side. 

"I  am  O'odham  first,  and  American  or  Mexican  second  or  third,"  said 
Ramon  Valenzuela,  as  he  walked  his  two  children  to  school  through  one  gate 
two  miles  from  his  O'odham  village  in  Mexico. 

But  the  pushed-up  bottom  strands  of  the  cattle  fence  and  the  surrounding 
desert  littered  with  clothing,  water  jugs  and  discarded  backpacks  testify 
to  the  growth  in  illegal  immigrant  traffic,  which  surged  here  after  a 
Border  Patrol  enforcement  squeeze  in  California  and  Texas  in  the  mid- 
1990' s. 

Crossers  take  advantage  of  a remote  network  of  washes  and  trails  - and 
sometimes  Indian  guides  - to  reach  nearby  highways  bound  for  cities  across 
the  country. 

Tribal  members,  who  once  gave  water  and  food  to  the  occasional  passing 
migrant,  say  they  have  become  fed  up  with  groups  of  illegal  immigrants 
breaking  into  homes  and  stealing  food,  water  and  clothing,  and  even  using 
indoor  and  outdoor  electrical  outlets  to  charge  cellphones. 

With  tribal  police,  health  and  other  services  overwhelmed  by  illegal 
immigration,  the  Indians  welcomed  National  Guard  members  this  summer  to 
assist  the  Border  Patrol  here.  The  tribe,  after  negotiations  with  the 
Department  of  Homeland  Security,  also  agreed  to  a plan  for  concrete 
vehicle  barriers  at  the  fence  and  the  grading  of  the  dirt  road  parallel  to 
it  for  speedier  Border  Patrol  and  tribal  police  access.  The  Indians  also 
donated  a parcel  this  year  for  a small  Border  Patrol  substation  and 
holding  pen. 

Tribal  members,  however,  fearing  the  symbolism  of  a solid  wall  and 
concern  about  the  free  range  of  deer,  wild  horses,  coyotes,  jackrabbits 
and  other  animals  they  regard  as  kin,  said  they  would  fight  the  kind  of 
steel-plated  fencing  that  Congress  had  in  mind  and  that  has  slackened  the 
crossing  flow  in  previous  hot  spots  like  San  Diego. 

"Animals  and  our  people  need  to  cross  freely,"  said  Verlon  lose,  a 
member  of  the  tribal  council  representing  border  villages.  "In  our 
tradition  we  are  taught  to  be  concerned  about  every  living  thing  as  if 
they  were  people.  We  don't  want  that  wall." 

The  federal  government,  the  trustee  of  all  Indian  lands,  could  build  the 
fence  here  without  tribal  permission,  but  that  option  is  not  being  pressed 
because  officials  said  it  might  jeopardize  the  tribe's  cooperation  on 
smuggling  and  other  border  crimes. 

"We  rely  on  them  for  cooperation  and  intelligence  and  phone  calls  about 
illegal  activity  as  much  as  they  depend  on  us  to  respond  to  calls,"  said 
Chuy  Rodriguez,  a spokesman  for  the  Border  Patrol  in  Tucson,  who  described 
overall  relations  as  "getting  better  and  better." 

The  Tohono  number  more  than  30,000,  including  14,000  on  the  Arizona 
tribal  territory  and  1,400  in  Mexico.  Building  a fence  would  impose  many 
challenges,  apart  from  the  political  difficulties. 

When  steel  fencing  and  other  resources  went  up  in  California  and  Texas, 
migrant  traffic  shifted  to  the  rugged  terrain  here,  and  critics  say  more 
fencing  will  simply  force  crossers  to  other  areas  without  the  fence.  Or 
under  it,  as  evidenced  by  the  growth  in  the  number  of  tunnels  discovered 
near  San  Diego. 

The  shift  in  traffic  to  more  remote,  treacherous  terrain  has  also  led  to 
hundreds  of  deaths  of  crossers,  including  scores  on  tribal  land  here. 

The  effort  to  curtail  illegal  immigration  has  proved  especially 
difficult  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  whose  2.8  million  acres,  about  the 
size  of  Connecticut,  make  it  the  second  largest  in  area. 


Faced  with  poverty  and  unemployment , an  increasing  number  of  tribal 
members  are  turning  to  the  smuggling  of  migrants  and  drugs,  tribal 
officials  say. 

Dust  this  year,  the  tribal  council  adopted  a law  barring  the  harboring 
of  illegal  immigrants  in  homes,  a gesture  to  show  it  is  taking  a "zero 
tolerance"  stand,  said  the  tribal  chairwoman,  Vivian  Duan-Saunders . 

Two  members  of  Ms.  Duan-Saunders ' s family  have  been  convicted  of  drug 
smuggling  in  the  past  several  years,  and  she  said  virtually  every  family 
had  been  touched  by  drug  abuse,  smuggling  or  both. 

Sgt.  Ed  Perez  of  the  tribal  police  said  members  had  been  offered  $400 
per  person  to  transport  illegal  immigrants  from  the  tribal  territory  to 
Tucson,  a 90-minute  drive,  and  much  more  to  carry  drugs. 

The  Border  Patrol  and  tribal  authorities  say  the  increase  in  manpower 
and  technology  is  yielding  results.  Deaths  are  down  slightly,  55  this  year 
compared  with  62  last  year,  and  arrests  of  illegal  immigrants  in  the 
Border  Patrol  sectors  covering  the  tribal  land  are  up  about  10  percent. 

But  the  influx  of  agents,  many  of  whom  are  unfamiliar  with  the  territory 
or  Tohono  ways,  has  brought  complaints  that  the  agents  have  interfered 
with  tribal  ceremonies,  entered  property  uninvited  and  tried  to  block 
members  crossing  back  and  forth. 

Ms.  Duan-Saunders  said  helicopters  swooped  low  and  agents  descended  on  a 
recent  ceremony,  apparently  suspicious  of  a large  gathering  near  the 
border,  and  she  has  complained  to  supervisors  about  agents  speeding  and 
damaging  plants  used  for  medicine  and  food. 

Some  traditional  and  activist  tribal  members  later  this  month  are 
organizing  a conference  among  eight  Indian  nations  on  or  near  the  border 
to  address  concerns  here  and  elsewhere. 

"We  are  in  a police  state,"  said  Michael  Flores,  a tribal  member  helping 
to  organize  the  conference.  "It  is  not  a tranquil  place  anymore." 

Mr.  Rodriguez  acknowledged  the  concerns  but  said  agents  operated  in  a 
murky  world  where  a rush  of  pickups  from  a border  village  just  might  be 
tribal  members  attending  an  all-night  wake,  or  something  else. 

"Agents  make  stops  based  on  what  they  see,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  an  agent 
sees  something  different  from  what  tribal  members  or  others  see." 

Agents,  he  added,  are  receiving  more  cultural  training,  including  a new 
cultural  awareness  video  just  shot  with  the  help  of  tribal  members. 

"Our  relations  have  come  a long  way"  in  the  past  decade,  he  said. 

Mr.  Valenzuela  said  several  agents  knew  him  and  waved  as  he  traveled 
across  the  border,  but  others  have  stopped  him,  demanding  identification. 
Once,  he  said,  he  left  at  home  a card  that  identifies  him  as  a tribal 
member  and  an  agent  demanded  that  he  go  back  into  Mexico  and  cross  at  the 
official  port  of  entry  in  Sasabe,  20  miles  away. 

"I  told  him  this  is  my  land,  not  his,"  said  Mr.  Valenzuela,  who  was 
finally  allowed  to  proceed  after  the  agent  radioed  supervisors. 

Mr.  Valenzuela  said  he  would  not  be  surprised  if  a big  fence  eventually 
went  up,  but  Ms.  Duan-Saunders  said  she  would  affirm  the  tribe's  concerns 
to  Congress  and  the  Homeland  Security  department.  She  said  she  would  await 
final  word  on  the  fence  and  its  design  before  taking  action. 

Members  of  Congress  she  has  met,  she  said,  "recognize  we  pose  some 
unique  issues  to  them,  and  that  was  really  what  we  are  attempting  to  do, 
to  educate  them  to  our  unique  situation." 

The  House  last  week  approved  a Republican-backed  bill  238  to  138  calling 
for  double-layer  fencing  along  a third  of  the  2,000-mile-long  border, 
roughly  from  Calexico,  Calif.,  to  Douglas,  Ariz. 

There  is  considerable  support  for  the  idea  in  the  Senate,  although 
President  Bush's  position  on  the  proposal  remains  uncertain.  The  Homeland 
Security  secretary,  Michael  Chertoff,  has  expressed  doubts  about  sealing 
the  border  with  fences. 
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Osage  wins  ruling  in  mineral  rights  case 
By  Tony  Thornton  and  Chad  Previch 
The  Oklahoman 
September  22,  2006 

PAWHUSKA  - The  federal  government  failed  to  collect  and  invest  millions 
of  dollars  in  oil  lease  royalties  owed  to  the  Osage  Tribe  and  its  members, 
a Washington,  D.C.,  court  ruled  Thursday. 

The  exact  amount  owed  will  be  determined  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal 
Claims  unless  the  two  sides  compromise  before  a Nov.  2 hearing. 

A 61-page  ruling  released  today  covers  allegations  of  the  federal 
government's  negligence  dating  to  1976.  However,  the  tribe's  lawsuit 
examined  just  five  months  between  1976  and  1989. 

"This  finding  is  a long  time  in  coming,"  Osage  Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray 
said  Friday  at  a news  conference  in  Pawhuska. 

"The  Osage  Nation  government  filed  this  case  six  years  ago,  and  our 
people  and  the  shareholders  in  the  royalties  of  the  Osage  Mineral  Estate 
have  waited  for  justice  for  many  years." 

Phone  messages  left  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  were  not 
immediately  returned. 

The  ruling  has  possible  national  implications,  for  it  could  affect  the 
more  widely  known  Cobell  lawsuit.  In  that  decade-old,  class-action  lawsuit 
American  Indians  nationwide  claim  they  are  owed  up  to  $27.5  billion  for 
similar  negligence  by  the  government. 

This  case  involves  only  the  Osage  Reservation  - Oklahoma's  only 
designated  Indian  reservation  - which  covers  all  1.5  million  acres  of 
Osage  County. 

That  county  is  one  of  the  top  two  oil-producing  counties  in  the  nation, 
the  ruling  states.  Gray  said  it  has  generated  more  than  1 billion  gallons 
over  the  last  century. 

Dudge  Emily  C.  Hewitt  in  Washington  found  that  the  government  made  these 
failures : 

# To  collect  royalties  based  on  the  highest  offered  prices. 

# To  collect  full  royalties  during  price  controls. 

# To  promptly  deposit  money  for  the  tribe. 

# To  maintain  appropriate  balances. 

# To  invest  the  money  according  to  law. 

Under  federal  rules  developed  after  the  1906  law  that  created  the  Osage 
Nation,  the  local  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  office  was  to  collect  nearly  17 
percent  from  the  sales  of  oil  obtained  from  Osage  County.  That  money  was 
to  be  placed  in  interest-bearing  accounts  to  benefit  tribe  members. 

Over  the  years,  the  BIA  changed  its  rules  several  times  regarding  this 
collection.  Because  these  rule  changes  tended  to  benefit  oil  producers  to 
the  tribe's  detriment,  the  government  shirked  its  duty  as  the  tribe's 
trustee,  the  ruling  indicates. 

The  ruling  followed  a 10-day  trial  featuring  testimony  from  17  witnesses 
including  tribal  members,  local  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  and  a U 
S.  Treasury  Department  official. 

It  also  included  testimony  of  various  government  price  controls 
attempted  after  oil  dipped  to  $9  per  barrel  in  the  mid-  to  late  1980s,  and 
allegations  of  document  shredding  by  federal  officials  in  Pawhuska. 

The  court  denied  the  tribe's  claim  that  the  government  failed  to  employ 
enough  workers  in  its  Osage  Agency  to  inspect  oil  tanks  and  verify 
company's  stated  amounts  of  oil  sold. 

ludge  Hewitt  also  denied  the  tribe's  claim  that  the  government  failed  to 
collect  late  fees  from  oil  producers. 

However,  Hewitt  concluded  that  the  government  failed  until  1990  to 
establish  a place  in  Pawhuska  to  deposit  royalty  money  it  collected. 

Gray  didn't  respond  directly  to  whether  his  tribe  should  trust  the 
federal  government  now  to  act  in  the  tribe's  financial  interests. 

"It's  important  that  we  settle  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed  in 


the  past.  I think  everyone  in  Indian  country  would  like  to  move  forward/' 
he  said. 
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Tribes  say  BIA  failures  threaten  self-governance 
Indianz . com 
September  22,  2006 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  on  Wednesday  heard  conflicting 
testimony  from  tribal  and  federal  officials  about  the  successes  and 
failures  of  self-governance. 

Tribal  leaders  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  hailed  self- 
governance,  and  self-determination,  as  a landmark  policy.  They  said  it 
puts  more  control  into  the  hands  of  tribes  as  they  decide  their  own 
futures . 

But  tribal  leaders  said  the  program  is  threatened  by  inadequate  funding 
and  bureaucratic  holdups.  They  told  the  committee  that  the  BIA  fails  to 
fulfill  the  contracts  and  compacts  it  signs  with  tribes  and  often  delivers 
the  money  late. 

"Unfortunately,  self-governance  programs  have  strayed  from  their 
original  intent  to  strengthen  Indian  self-determination  and  self- 
sufficiency,"  testified  Delia  Carlyle,  the  chairwoman  of  the  Ak-Chin 
Indian  Community  in  Arizona. 

Carlyle  cited  a $200,000  promise  made  by  the  BIA  to  help  the  tribe  build 
a road  on  the  reservation.  That  was  back  in  2004,  she  said,  but  money 
never  came  so  the  tribe  had  to  dip  into  its  own  budget. 

"Finally,  we  have  recently  been  informed  by  [BIA]  that  the  funding 
should  be  available  soon  but  the  amount  is  less  than  originally  promised," 
she  said. 

Floyd  Uourdain  Ur.,  the  chairman  of  the  Red  Lake  Nation  of  Minnesota, 
said  his  tribe  has  been  denied  millions  of  dollars  for  over  a decade  due 
to  infighting  within  the  BIA.  Fie  said  officials  have  failed  to  pay  annual 
cost  of  living  increases  for  employees  under  self-governance  agreements. 

As  a result,  he  said  tribes  nationwide  have  been  forced  to  absorb  over 
$500  million  in  unfunded  pay  costs.  "Currently,  there  is  little  financial 
incentive  to  encourage  tribes  newly  contemplating  self-governance,  or  even 
for  existing  self-governance  tribes  to  maintain  their  status,"  he  told  the 
committee. 

Sen.  Uohn  McCain  (R-Arizona),  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  agreed  with 
the  tribal  assessments.  Fie  said  the  failure  to  fully  fund  self-governance 
has  led  to  fewer  tribes  joining  the  program  and  even  to  some  tribes 
dropping  out. 

"It  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of  everything  that  tribes  seek  and  what  we, 
as  a nation,  want  tribes  to  do,"  he  said. 

But  George  Skibine,  the  acting  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  policy  and 
economic  development  at  the  BIA,  denied  knowledge  of  a reduction  in  self- 
governance.  Fie  said  he  was  "not  aware"  of  any  slow  down  in  the  program. 

"It's  true  the  number  of  tribes  seeking  self -governace  compacts  has  gone 
progressively  down,"  he  said. 

After  some  repeated  questions,  another  acting  BIA  official  acknowledged 
that  the  BIA  fails  to  fully  fund  the  compacts  and  contracts  for  the 
agreed-upon  amount  and  often  delivers  money  for  welfare,  social  services 
and  reservation  roads  late.  McCain  appeared  visibly  upset  by  the  answers. 

Tribes  won  a major  legal  victory  in  March  2005,  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  unanimously  that  federal  agencies  must  fully  fund  the  self- 
-determination  and  self-governance  agreements.  Government  attorneys  had 


argued  that  tribal  contracts  were  different  from  contracts  for  other 
services . 

Despite  the  win,  tribes  still  aren't  receiving  the  money  they  are  due 
because  of  language  in  the  Interior  Department's  appropriation  act.  The 
acting  BIA  official  said  it  would  be  up  to  Congress  to  change  the 
situation . 

Tribes  have  repeatedly  asked  Congress  to  fix  the  problem.  This  year, 
they  are  seeking  a "bootstrap"  amendment  that  would  address  certain  issues 
while  a more  comprehensive  solution  can  be  developed. 
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Cherokee  water  supply  hit 

Gasoline  leak  forces  shutdown  of  tribe's  economic  lifeline 
by  Quintin  Ellison,  QELLISON@CITIZEN-TIMES.COM 
September  22,  2006 

QUALLA  BOUNDARY  - About  1,500  families  and  300  businesses  in  Cherokee 
could  be  without  water  through  Saturday  because  of  a gasoline  leak  that 
contaminated  the  tribe's  water  supply. 

The  tribe's  economic  engine,  Hamah's  Cherokee  Casino,  remains  open,  but 
the  casino's  550-room  hotel,  three  restaurants  and  coffee  shop  were  closed 
About  100  restaurants  and  hotels  in  other  parts  of  Cherokee  also  were 
closed . 

"This  couldn't  come  at  a worse  time,"  said  Mary  lane  Ferguson,  the 
tribe's  director  of  marketing  and  promotion.  "After  gaming,  our  largest 
industry  is  tourism.  We're  talking  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenue. " 

Gasoline  was  found  Wednesday  night  7 to  10  feet  from  the  intake  pump  of 
the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians'  water  plant.  Principal  Chief  Michell 
Flicks  said  the  leak  appears  contained  and  that  damage  to  the  Oconaluftee 
River  was  minimal. 

"This  is  more  of  a drinking-water  issue  than  environmental  issue,"  he 
said . 

Tanks  at  a nearby  service  station  are  the  most  likely  source  of  the  leak 
Flicks  said.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  investigating. 

Water  restrictions  issued 

Tribal  authorities  told  residents  and  visitors  not  to  drink,  bathe  or 
cook  using  the  water.  Fish  from  the  river  - a popular  fishing  destination 
that  the  tribe  stocks  with  rainbow  trout  - also  shouldn't  be  eaten. 

Bottled  water  is  being  distributed  in  Cherokee  at  the  Ginger  Lynn  Welch 
Complex  on  Acquoni  Road  and  the  Painttown  and  Wolftown  gymnasiums  on  U.S. 
19.  Water  and  showers  also  are  available  at  the  Old  Big  Cove  School  - 
Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

Tribal  offices  and  schools  are  closed  today. 

Tests  were  conducted  at  the  water  plant  on  U.S.  441  to  determine  if 
there  is  damage  to  the  system's  lines  and  tanks.  The  results  were  not 
available  Thursday.  If  damage  is  found,  the  water  restrictions  might  be 
extended  while  repairs  are  done. 

"We  realize  the  urgency  of  getting  everybody  up  and  running  but  we're 
taking  every  precaution,"  Flicks  said. 


Leak  costly  to  businesses 


Business  owners  and  managers  watched  as  dollars  slipped  away. 

"If  this  goes  into  Friday  and  Saturday,  we'll  lose  100  percent  occupancy 
both  nights,"  said  Bill  Goforth,  who  works  the  front  desk  for  the  100-room 
Fairfield  Inn  & Suites,  located  directly  across  the  highway  from  the 
casino.  "It's  a sizeable  impact,  a lot  of  money." 

Not  including  the  casino  hotel,  there  are  2,800  hotel  rooms  on  the 
Qualla  Boundary.  Hotel  guests  who  checked  in  before  the  water  crisis  were 
allowed  to  stay. 

Restaurants,  however,  were  totally  closed. 

"We  serve  300  to  400  meals  a day,  and  we  need  to  be  back  open  because 
we're  getting  near  the  end  of  the  season,"  said  Elva  Adkins,  manager  of 
the  Little  Princess  Restaurant.  "This  is  when  we  make  our  money." 

The  gasoline  contamination  also  interrupted  the  tribe's  bottled  water 
business.  The  tribe  pulls  directly  from  the  Oconaluftee  River.  The  tribe 
normally  would  have  delivered  water  to  between  50  and  60  accounts  on 
Thursday. 

"Five  pallets,  250  cases  a day,  we're  turning  usually,"  said  Robert 
Dumper,  manager  of  Cherokee  Bottled  Water. 

The  bottled  water  enterprise's  five  employees  are  still  working.  They've 
been  put  to  use  distributing  purchased  bottle  water  to  Cherokee  residents 
and  visitors. 

The  show  must  go  on 

At  the  casino  - one  of  North  Carolina's  top  tourist  attractions  and  the 
largest  private  employer  west  of  Asheville  with  more  than  1,800  workers  - 
gambling  continued  unabated.  Portable  toilets  were  set  up  and  drinks  and 
bottled  water  served.  Food  was  available  from  a sandwich  shop,  and  casino 
workers  ordered  in  other  prepared  food,  such  as  pizza,  said  Doyce  Dugan, 
who  is  in  charge  of  communications  for  the  casino. 

Tonight's  concert  featuring  singer  Dionne  Warwick  is  still  scheduled. 

"We  never  close,"  Dugan  said  of  the  casino. 

Staff  writer  Leslie  Boyd  contributed  to  this  report. 

Contact  Quintin  Ellison  at  828-452-1467 
or  via  e-mail  at  qellison@gannett.com. 
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Interior  Department  declines  to  recognize  Michigan  tribe 

By  KEN  THOMAS 

The  Associated  Press 

September  21,  2006 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - The  Department  of  Interior  declined  to  give  federal 
status  to  a northern  Michigan  American  Indian  band  on  Thursday,  saying  the 
evidence  does  not  show  that  its  members  form  a distinct  community. 

The  Burt  Lake  Band  of  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  Inc.,  located  near 
Brutus,  Mich.,  have  sought  federal  recognition  since  1995  and  filed  an 
amended  petition  in  1999.  Interior  officials  said  the  band  did  not  meet 
certain  mandatory  criteria  required  for  federal  acknowledgment. 

Interior  said  its  review  found  the  Burt  Lake  band  are  active  members  of 
a social  community  composed  primarily  of  former  Burt  Lake  members  and  Burt 
Lake  descendants  enrolled  in  the  federally  recognized  Little  Traverse  Bay 
Bands  of  Odawa  Indians  in  nearby  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

It  said  more  than  half  of  the  Burt  Lake  members  participate  only  rarely 
in  social  events  with  other  band  members. 


The  group  submitted  a list  that  identified  320  members.  Interior 
officials  said,  but  it  documented  only  68  percent,  or  218  members,  with 
ancestors  who  were  part  of  the  historical  Burt  Lake  band,  also  known  as 
the  Cheboygan  band. 

Messages  were  left  Thursday  with  tribal  officials.  The  band  could 
request  reconsideration  before  the  Interior  Board  of  Indian  Appeals. 

Rep.  Bart  Stupak,  D-Menominee,  said  in  a statement  that  he  was 
disappointed  by  the  decision,  noting  that  "previous  treaties  have 
historically  recognized  the  Burt  Lake  Band  as  a distinct  tribe."  Stupak 
said  it  should  not  have  taken  Interior  seven  years  since  the  band  refiled 
its  petition  to  reach  a decision. 

Stupak  introduced  legislation  in  February  to  reaffirm  and  clarify  the 
Burt  Lake  band  as  a federally  recognized  tribe.  The  bill  has  not  advanced 
in  a House  committee. 

"I  will  continue  to  work  to  help  them  achieve  the  proper  recognition  and 
rights  they  are  owed,"  Stupak  said. 

On  the  Net: 

Burt  Lake  Band:  http://www.burtlakeband.org/ 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Akaka 's  stance  on  Alaskan  refuge  drilling  is  misguided 
September  19,  2006 
THE  ISSUE 

Sen.  Dan  Akaka  and  Rep.  Ed  Case  have  opposing  views  about  opening  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  drilling. 

Sen.  Dan  Akaka  portrays  Rep.  Ed  Case  as  a Republican  in  Democratic 
clothing,  but  on  one  important  issue  the  two  candidates  are  far  apart  in 
reverse  roles.  Case  opposes  drilling  for  oil  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  while  Akaka  is  in  favor  of  drilling,  claiming  to  act  at 
the  behest  of  "the  indigenous  people  of  Alaska."  His  rationale  is 
unacceptable  and  displays  a misunderstanding  of  those  native  peoples. 

Akaka  joined  Sen.  Dan  Inouye,  Republicans  and  only  one  other  Democrat 
last  November  in  voting  for  a bill  that  would  allow  drilling  in  the 
precious  Alaskan  refuge.  The  vote  was  51-48.  Their  votes  were  not 
surprising,  as  the  two  senators  had  abandoned  their  party  on  this  issue  on 
previous  occasions.  Further  congressional  action  is  required  to  formally 
open  the  area  for  drilling. 

Akaka  told  of  having  met  members  of  the  Inupiat  tribe  who  "are  kindred 
spirits  with  Hawaiians,"  sharing  "a  strong  and  sacred  bond  to  their  lands 
and  waters."  In  a 2001  op-ed  column  on  these  pages,  he  described  them  as 
"subsistence  hunters  who  depend  on  the  land,"  deriving  60  percent  of  their 
diet  from  "caribou,  marine  mammals,  fish  and  waterfowl." 

The  emphasis  should  have  been  on  marine  mammals,  which  is  why  Inupiat 
tribal  leaders  are  opposed  to  offshore  drilling,  regarded  as  a threat  to 
their  whaling.  In  a 2002  op-ed  column  in  the  Star-Bulletin,  Charles 
Pe'ape'a  Makawulu  Burrows,  president  of  Ahahui  Malama  i ka  Lokahi,  a 
Hawaiian  environmental  group,  wrote  that  only  10  percent  of  their  food 
resources  are  migratory  caribou. 

Akaka  says  he  focused  on  the  Inupiat  because  they  live  within  the  refuge. 
However,  another  tribe,  the  Gwich'in,  located  inland  in  villages  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  refuge,  depend  heavily  on  the  Porcupine  River 
caribou  herd  for  their  subsistence. 


The  Gwich'in,  which  means  "people  of  the  land/'  watch  pregnant  cows  and 
later  bulls  and  yearlings  as  they  begin  migrating  north  every  spring  to 
the  refuge's  coastal  plain,  a birthplace  they  consider  sacred.  "Today,  as 
in  the  days  of  their  ancestors,  the  caribou  is  still  vital  for  food, 
clothing,  tools,  and  are  a source  of  respect  and  spiritual  guidance  for 
the  Gwich'in,"  according  to  the  tribe's  steering  committee. 

The  129,000  caribou  spend  their  summers  on  the  1.5-million-acre  area  of 
the  refuge  that  has  been  set  aside  for  oil  exploration  and  potential 
development.  The  refuge  is  home  to  45  species  of  land  and  marine  mammals, 
including  polar  bears,  grizzly,  black  bears  and  musk  oxen. 

In  a letter  to  the  Star-Bulletin  after  last  year's  Senate  vote,  Robert 
Thompson,  an  Inupiat  who  lives  in  the  northern  coastal  village  of  Kaktovik 
and  opposes  the  drilling,  wrote  that  Akaka  had  been  invited  to  meet  and 
speak  to  the  Gwich'in  but  had  not  done  so. 
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Racism  in  California  - a covert  reality 
My  Word  by  Shaunna  Oteka  McCovey 
September  18,  2006 

It  seems  we  have  an  evolution  problem.  Not  the  single-celled  organism 
versus  creationism  kind,  but  the  disquieting  kind  that  has  us  struggling 
with  our  sense  of  self  and  exactly  who  it  is  we  are  becoming. 

The  recent  ruling  by  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  a Humboldt 
County  deputy  district  attorney  rejected  potential  Native  American  jurors 
on  the  basis  of  race  brings  to  light  a topic  we  have  refused  to  discuss  in 
this  state:  lust  how  racist  we  really  are. 

The  problem  with  California  is  we  are  all  so  convinced  that  the  heart  of 
liberalism  and  diversity  beats  here  that  we  forget  our  history.  We  forget, 
and  many  people  still  have  no  idea,  how  many  Native  Americans  died  and/or 
lost  their  land  in  the  creation  of  this  state.  We  also  wonder  why  some 
Native  Americans  have  an  aversion  to  law  enforcement  and  the  courts.  All 
it  takes  to  discover  the  answer  is  a simple  trip  back  in  time  when  Indian- 
white  relations  in  Humboldt  County,  or  this  country  for  that  matter,  were 
(and  I'm  being  very  polite)  somewhat  tarnished.  There  remains  a strong 
distrust  of  the  judicial  system,  but  we  must  remember  why  that  distrust 
exists.  The  fact  that  a Native  person  actually  wanted  to  serve  on  a jury 
and  be  part  of  the  "mainstream  system"  of  justice  is  rather  remarkable. 

Too  bad  she  didn't  get  the  chance. 

The  judge  in  Kesser  v.  Cambra  stated  that  the  prosecutor  had  an  "obvious 
fixation"  with  Native  Americans  when  he  excluded  from  jury  service  the  " 
"darkest  skinned  women"  on  the  panel.  While  the  deputy  district  attorney's 
statements  were  overtly  racist,  we  seem  shocked  that  he  said  them  at  all. 

I think  we  are  under  the  impression  that  racism  doesn't  exist  anymore,  at 
least  not  in  California.  Maybe  it's  because  we  don't  often  see,  except  on 
rare  occasions  like  this  one,  the  in-your-face-racism  of  the  past.  What  we 
get  nowadays  is  much  more  fleeting,  much  more  covert  in  its  operation,  but 
it  plagues  our  state. 

We  liken  our  biggest  blue  state  status  with  being  accepting  of  everyone. 
Yet,  but  being  blue  does  not  address  the  underlying  racial  tension,  or  the 
self-segregation  of  neighborhoods  in  cities  and  towns  from  the  Oregon 
border  to  the  Mexican  border.  The  expression  of  our  liberalism,  our 
diversity  and  our  acceptance  of  other  cultures  is  really  just  lip  service. 
It  could  not  be  more  evident  than  it  is  now  with  the  9th  Circuit's  ruling 
in  Kesser. 


This  paper's  editor  compared  this  race  exclusion  debacle  to  a scene  in 
the  South  50  years  ago,  and  with  good  cause.  50  years  ago,  the  South  was 
not  a great  place  to  be  if  you  were  black.  I recently  spent  some  time 

in  the  South,  and  in  defense  of  those  from  there  or  who  live  there  now, 
they  have  come  a long  way.  They  don't  pretend  that  segregation  didn't 
happen  or  that  lynch  mobs  didn't  commit  heinous  crimes.  There  is  a certain 
acknowledgment  about  what  happened  and  a clear  recognition  of  their 
history.  If  racial  disharmony  exists,  they  let  you  know  it  and  they 
certainly  don't  ignore  the  gigantic  elephant  in  the  room  like  we  do. 

In  California,  racial  animus  is  so  much  more  covert.  People  will  smile 
and  shake  your  hand,  but  as  soon  as  you  turn  your  back  they  are  screaming 
about  how  they  don't  want  a casino  in  their  back  yard.  Californians  try  so 
hard  to  be  politically  correct  that  they  forget  how  to  be  honest.  I'd 
almost  rather  be  in  the  South  50  years  ago  because  back  then  you  at  least 
knew  who  hated  you.  You  at  least  knew  where  people  stood. 

In  Batson  v.  Kentucky,  a case  cited  in  the  Kesser  opinion.  Supreme  Court 
Dustice  Lewis  Powell  eloquently  opined  that  a prosecutor  cannot  deny  on 
the  basis  of  race,  "the  same  right  and  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  justice  enjoyed  by  the  white  population."  To  exclude 
Native  Americans  from  jury  service  on  the  basis  or  race,  or  more 
accurately,  on  the  basis  of  favoring  their  culture  over  the  mainstream 
system,  only  creates  more  distrust.  We  Native  people  are  subject  to  the 
same  rule  of  law  and  notions  of  justice  as  any  other  citizen  of  this 
country,  yet  we  are  being  denied  access  to  participate.  We  will  never 
bridge  the  great  divide  that  exists  between  the  Indian  and  non-Indian  if 
we  continue  in  this  manner.  We  Indians  will  never  know  where  we  stand. 

It  is  time  to  start  talking  about  the  racism  that  exists  here.  We  all 
have  a moral  obligation  to  be  honest  with  one  another.  If  you  are  a racist, 
say  it.  Be  honest  about  it.  Because  it  is  only  after  you  say  it  that  we 
can  address  it  and,  perhaps,  have  a conversation  about  why  you  feel  that 
way.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  our  society  evolve. 

Shaunna  Oteka  McCovey  is  a member  of  the  Yurok  Tribe. 

Opinions  expressed  in  My  Word  pieces  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  editorial  viewpoint  of  the  Times-Standard . 
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After  many  years  traditionalists  are  taking  the  lead 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 
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September  18,  2006 

One  sunny  day,  Tatanka  Iyotanka  (Sitting  Bull)  was  sitting  on  a bench 
outside  of  his  log  home  on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  conversing 
with  his  two  wives  when  a Christian  minister  rode  up  to  the  house  in  his 
buckboard . 

The  minister  exchanged  a few  pleasantries  and  then  got  down  to  the 
business  that  had  brought  him  to  the  home  of  the  great  Sioux  leader.  Fie 
told  the  Chief  that  it  was  un-Christian  of  him  to  have  two  wives.  It  went 
against  the  will  of  God.  It  was  barbarian.  It  was  the  way  of  heathens. 

Sitting  Bull  listened  patiently,  probably  with  a small  grin  on  his  face 
because  he  had  heard  all  of  this  before  from  the  white  man,  and  said  to 
the  minister,  "Well,  there  they  are.  Now  you  tell  them  which  one  has  to 
leave . " 

Which  of  these  Lakota  women  would  you  deprive  of  a loving  home?  It  was 
an  answer  based  on  plain  Lakota  logic.  But  then  Lakota  logic  had  baffled 


the  white  man  for  a century.  And  well  it  should  because  it  was  logic  based 
on  centuries  of  cultural  beliefs  totally  unknown  to  the  European  settlers. 

The  problems  between  the  two  races  began  because  by  not  understanding 
the  culture  of  the  Lakota,  the  white  man  then  disrespected  it.  He 
disrespected  it  by  trying  to  remake  it  into  something  he  could  understand. 
If  he  could  not  remake  it,  he  attempted  to  diminish  it  or  destroy  it. 

Lakota  logic  and  European  logic  did  not  blend.  It  was  like  trying  to  mix 
water  and  oil. 

A Lakota  man  took  more  than  one  wife  for  many  reasons.  Perhaps  a brother 
had  died  leaving  a widow  with  children.  In  the  Lakota  way,  the  surviving 
brother  then  became  responsible  for  his  brother's  wife  and  children.  It 
was  his  duty  to  give  them  food  and  shelter.  His  brother's  children  became 
his  children  and  his  brother's  wife  became  his  wife.  Unchristian? 
Uncivilized? 

When  the  settlers  moved  west  they  saw  it  as  their  responsibility  to 
disrupt  the  civilization  of  the  Lakota.  Of  course  we  know  this  as  Manifest 
Destiny,  lust  as  the  Spaniards  made  it  an  edict  to  either  convert  the 
indigenous  people  of  South  and  Central  America  or  kill  them  if  they  did 
not  convert,  so  too  did  the  settlers  moving  west  try  to  convert  a people 
by  destroying  their  culture.  Culturecide? 

Of  course,  changing  a culture  is  something  that  cannot  be  done  over 
night.  As  so  many  conquerors  have  discovered  in  history,  the  best  way  to 
create  a new  culture  in  their  own  image  is  to  start  with  the  innocent 
children . 

Institutionalization  seemed  to  be  the  best  way.  But  in  order  to  do  this 
the  new  government  of  the  United  States  needed  help.  It  turned  to  the  many 
Christian  churches  and  organizations  that  were  already  intent  upon  saving 
the  souls  of  the  so-called  heathens.  In  the  late  1800s  the  government  and 
the  church  convinced  tribal  leaders  like  Red  Cloud  and  others  to  donate 
land  to  the  Catholic  Church  (and  other  religions)  in  order  to  construct 
Indian  missions  that  would  be  turned  into  boarding  schools. 

Institutionalization  had  begun. 

In  collusion  between  church  and  state,  the  boarding  schools  sprang  up 
all  across  Indian  country.  They  were  precursors  of  the  federal  boarding 
schools  like  Carlisle  and  Haskell,  schools  intent  upon  acculturation. 
Stewart,  Pine  Ridge,  Phoenix,  Santa  Fe,  and  Albuquerque,  were  just  a few 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding  schools  that  soon  became  familiar 
institutions  across  the  west. 

Hundreds  of  religious  institutions  from  Arizona  to  Washington  State  to 
the  Dakotas  had  already  begun  the  tedious  process  of  destroying  the 
different  Indian  cultures  and  traditions.  The  same  thing  was  happening 
across  Canada.  They  called  the  schools  "residential  schools"  up  there.  A 
continent-wide,  methodical  destruction  of  language,  attire,  religion  and 
culture  of  many  indigenous  tribes  had  begun.  The  same  thing  was  happening 
across  Central  and  South  America. 

There  will  always  be  that  argument  by  church  and  state  that  this  was 
done  for  the  good  and  for  the  survival  of  the  Indian  people.  But  was  it? 
Didn't  the  eventual  illegal  seizures  of  millions  of  acres  of  Indian  land 
and  resources  enter  into  the  equation? 

The  thinking  was,  at  the  time  that  if  the  Indian  was  made  over  in  the 
image  of  the  white  man,  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  Indian  problem.  The 
acculturated  Indians  would  assume  their  roles  in  society  and  the  headache 
they  presented  would  vanish.  Everybody  would  just  be  plain  and  simple 
Americans . 

However,  the  process  of  acculturation  did  not  provide  for  inclusion. 
Indians  were  not  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
isolated  on  lands  known  as  Indian  reservations.  In  Canada  they  were  known 
as  Reserves.  They  were  excluded  from  participating  in  the  governments  of 
the  newly  formed  states.  The  message  was,  "you  can  act  like  us,  dress  like 
us,  speak  English  like  us  and  worship  our  God,  but  you  are  not  welcome  to 
our  table. 

The  process  of  acculturation  was  not  a complete  failure.  Many  Indians 
converted  to  Christianity  and  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the  federal 
government,  productive  citizens.  Those  who  did  not  were  shunned.  They  were 
given  names  by  the  converted  Indians  of  bucks,  wild  Indians,  full  bloods 


and  traditionalists.  What  is  worse,  this  stigmatization  forced  the 
traditional  Indians  into  various  stages  of  poverty.  They  became  the  have- 
nots. 

While  those  who  acculturated  and  converted  to  Christianity  prospered 
somewhat,  the  traditionalists  remained  as  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  And 
this  condition  exists  even  to  this  day. 

Modern  terminology  still  points  this  out.  When  someone  does  not  conform, 
they  are  said  to  be  "off  the  reservation . " 

But  I believe  those  who  have  been  shunned  for  many  years,  the 
traditionalists,  are  winning  over  the  hearts,  mind  and  spirits  of  those 
who  converted.  The  traditionalists  have  remained  steadfast  in  their 
beliefs,  they  have  retained  their  spirituality  and  language,  and  have  set 
the  example  for  those  who  thought  that  by  abandoning  their  culture  and 
traditions  they  would  be  better  off. 

When  Sitting  Bull  told  the  minister  to  select  the  wife  to  leave  his  home 
he  spoke  volumes  of  what  was  to  become  the  assault  upon  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  the  Lakota  people. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  the  former  editor  and  publisher  of  Indian 
Country  Today.  He  is  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association.  His  weekly  column  is  distributed  by 
McClathey  News  Service.  He  can  be  reached  at  najournalists@rushmore.com  or 
by  writing  him  at  P.O.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709.  His  latest  book, 
"Children  Left  Behind"  is  available  through  Harmon@clearlightbooks.com. 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Drought  brings  musings  of  warming 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
September  20,  2006 

The  Badlands  near  the  Montana  border  are  beautiful  this  time  of  the  year 
but  as  in  most  of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  it's  very  dry. 
Unfortunately,  the  roads  in  the  Badlands  are  gravel  and  kick  up  so  much 
dust,  you  can  get  lost  in  it. 

Crossing  the  state  as  often  I do,  I have  begun  to  seriously  wonder  about 
the  predictions  of  global  warming.  Is  the  dryness  just  a local  phase  or  a 
direction  of  total  change  for  the  planet? 

As  I came  around  a Badlands  butte,  I saw  a weathered  old  sign  that  read 
"Poker  Jim  cemetery."  It's  a little  cemetery  with  just  locals  buried  there 
You  can  see  the  headstones  because  the  grass  isn't  very  high;  not  enough 
rain,  I guess. 

That  old  cemetery  always  reminds  me  how  changeable  our  weather  can  be. 
Even  though  our  society  has  sophisticated  weather  instruments  at  its 
fingertips,  we  can't  always  predict  the  weather.  A thunderstorm  can  turn 
into  tornado  winds,  or  rain  can  turn  into  2 inches  of  ice.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  the  unexpected  seems  to  be  normal. 

So  back  when  Poker  Jim  rode  the  Badlands,  his  way  of  predicting  the  next 
day's  weather  was  to  look  at  the  sunset.  A good  sunset  meant  a good 
tomorrow;  my  grandma  swore  by  that  one.  Or  if  he  felt  a west  wind,  he'd 
think,  "No  problem."  Usually,  the  old-timers  thought  a north  wind  meant 
trouble. 

I also  heard  my  grandmother  say  her  arthritis  was  the  best  predictor  of 
bad  weather.  I don't  know;  my  arthritis  doesn't  seem  to  have  a weather 
gauge,  or  maybe  it's  the  Advil  that  clouds  the  glass. 

Back  to  Poker  Jim:  The  old  guy,  my  Aunt  Rose  told  me,  was  a ranch  hand 


on  a rough  and  rugged  cattle  ranch.  One  day  in  late  fall,  she  said.  Poker 
Dim  wanted  to  go  to  Dickinson,  N.D.  - just  a little  outing  to  stretch  his 
legs  and  have  a few  drinks  with  his  friends. 

Well,  horseback  was  the  preferred  transportation  for  most  ranch  hands. 
When  he  finished  his  business  in  Dickinson,  he  and  his  horse  headed  back 
to  the  Badlands.  An  early  winter  storm  hit  the  area,  and  he  was  caught  off 
guard.  Poor  Dim:  They  found  him  sitting  back  against  a big  boulder.  The 
temperature  that  night  had  done  its  job. 

Ranchers  and  farm  folks  are  practical.  The  ground  was  too  frozen  to  bury 
Poker  Dim,  so  the  locals  stored  him  in  the  attic  of  an  old  "stopover" 
shack  used  by  anyone  who  cowboyed  and  needed  shelter. 

Well,  as  luck  would  have  it,  four  ranch  hands  did  stop  by  that  little 
shack  for  shelter  one  night.  They  fixed  a good  fire,  ate  a couple  of  cans 
of  beans  and  started  to  play  poker  to  pass  the  time.  Midway  through  the 
game,  ol ' Poker  Dim  thawed  - you  remember  he  was  frozen  yet  in  the  attic  - 
and  dropped  down  in  the  middle  of  their  game. 

Those  cowboys  were  really  surprised,  my  aunt  said,  as  the  body  dropped 
onto  the  table  in  front  of  them. That  spring  after  the  first  thaw,  they 
buried  him  on  a flat  butte  that  overlooked  the  Missouri  River.  The 
ranchers  brought  the  big  rock  that  they  had  found  him  sitting  beside  and 
set  it  up  as  his  tombstone.  As  my  aunt  and  I walked  through  the  cemetery, 

I could  see  ol ' Poker  Dim's  last  resting  place  and  the  big  boulder  he 
leaned  against  for  his  journey  to  the  next  world. 

Weather  can  be  changeable  and  unpredictable,  as  Poker  Dim  found  out. 
Below  the  old  cemetery,  the  Missouri  River  right  now  is  running  slow. 
It's  in  need  of  water  like  everything  else  in  the  west.  The  poor  trees  and 
vegetation  that  count  on  the  boggy  area  for  sustenance  are  in  bad  shape. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  just  brittle  and  lifeless. 

I kept  looking  at  the  landscape  as  I came  out  of  the  Badlands  and 
started  back  to  Grand  Forks.  As  I counted  all  the  potholes  that  were  bone 
dry  and  the  white  patches  of  alkali,  I wondered  about  all  our  migrant 
birds  that  use  the  potholes  as  breeding  places. 

Looking  at  the  land  makes  me  wonder  what  we  have  in  store.  I've  seen 
pictures  of  the  great  Dust  Bowl  days;  yet,  I've  seen  times  in  western  part 
of  the  state  when  it  was  so  rainy  that  all  of  the  streams  and  potholes 
were  full. 

Is  it  a total  warming  of  our  planet,  or  are  we  just  in  a cycle  of  wet  to 
dry? 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird's  column  appears  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Forum  Communications  Co.  Fargo,  ND  58102. 
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Experiences  of  Resistance  and  Rebellion,  from  the  South  to  the  North, 
During  the  First  Across-Borders  Encounter  in  Tijuana 
The  Worst  of  Capitalism  Has  Also  Caused  Rebel  Dignity  to  Bloom 
By  Margarita  Salazar 
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September  17,  2006 
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TIDUANA,  BADA  CALIFORNIA,  MEXICO:  Tales  of  the  theft  of  land  from 


indigenous  communities,  the  poisoning  of  the  territory  by  multinational 
gas  and  energy  plants,  the  mutilation  of  working  men  and  women  in 
sweatshops,  the  daily  struggle  of  youths  to  save  their  spaces  in  these 
"transitional"  cities,  the  construction  of  autonomous  governments  in  the 
Zapatista  communities  of  Chiapas  and  the  popular  struggle  in  Oaxaca,  as 
well  as  the  battles  by  immigrants  in  the  United  States  to  be  treated  as 
humans,  were  shared  during  this  First  Across-Borders  Encounter  of  the 
Other  Campaign,  taking  place  September  15  to  17  in  this  city. 

In  this  border  zone  where  capitalism's  practices  demonstrate  their 
maximum  expression  and  human  dignity  blooms  in  reaction,  about  250  Other 
Campaign  participants  from  the  Pacific  region  held,  for  the  second  day, 
diverse  work  roundtables  to  share  testimonies  of  suffering  but  also 
experiences  of  struggle  and  resistance. 

Traditional  authorities  of  the  Kumiai  indigenous  communities  spoke  of 
the  loss  of  their  lands;  the  same  happened  to  the  Kukapa',  Paipai,  Kiliwa 
and  Cochimi'  in  the  state  of  Baja  California,  where  they  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  plantation  owners  supported  by  government  agencies  such  as 
the  Agrarian  Prosecutor.  Similar  problems,  it  was  said,  are  confronted  by 
the  Mayo,  Seri  and  Yaqui  communities  of  Sonora  who  have  ancestrally 
inhabited  the  region  but  who  in  recent  years  have  shared  their  suffering 
with  Nahua,  Triqui,  Zapotec  and  Mixtec  communities  (from  southern  Mexico) 
who  migrated  and  who  work  in  conditions  of  semi-slavery. 

Germa'n  Flores,  of  Sonora's  Mayo  community,  said  that  the  "silent 
resistance"  of  the  indigenous  people  of  the  region  exists  from  top  to 
bottom  of  Northern  Mexico,  and  so  the  government  is  opening  a regional 
offensive  against  the  communities.  The  Mayo  and  Yaqui  peoples,  he  said, 
have  been  invaded  by  genetically  modified  soy  and  cotton  seeds  from  the 
Monsanto  corporation.  The  agrochemicals  on  the  farms  are  contaminating  the 
well  water,  which  is  causing  cancer  among  children. 

In  the  Indigenous  Resistance  Roundtable,  Flores  denounced  that  the 
federal  Commission  for  Development  of  the  Indigenous  Peoples  (CONADEPI,  in 
its  Spanish  initials)  has  imposed  tourism  mega-projects  in  the  region  such 
as  the  Nautical  Stair  and  the  installation  of  aqueducts. 

Tiburo'n  Island  - defended  by  the  Seri  peoples  and  counting  with 
numerous  archeological  vestiges  - is  practically  under  invasion  by  US 
cruise  ships  and  investors  who  want  to  turn  it  into  an  exclusive  tourist 
center.  "On  the  coasts  of  Hermosillo  there  is  an  invasion  by  North 
Americans  who  come  to  hold  their  raves  (parties  by  youths,  often  with 
synthetic  drugs  and  techno  music):  many  of  those  who  come  to  these  tourist 
zones  are  former  military  soldiers.  They  come  with  guns  and  intimidate  the 
local  population,"  he  said. 

In  Zitovac,  Sonora,  the  Pa'pago  people  confront  the  mortal  effects  of  a 
toxic  waste  dump  (for  wastes  generated  in  the  United  States) . "The 
chemicals  are  burning  the  earth,"  he  said. 

"The  Pima,  Guariji'o  and  So'pata  peoples  are  isolated  in  remote 
communities.  Flowever,  we  know  that  they  also  confront  problems  of  the 
looting  of  their  territory  (and  its  natural  resources)  and  they  also  lack 
medical  services." 

Since  the  governments  of  Baja  Califronia,  Sonora  and  the  United  States 
have  not  respected  the  decisions  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  effected 
communities  - who  have  demonstrated  their  disagreement  with  the  situation 
- their  representatives  have  solicited  the  Indigenous  National  Congress  to 
help  them  be  recognized  as  autonomous  peoples. 

Wambli  Watakpe,  of  the  Oklala  nation,  called  "the  only  survivor"  of  the 
armed  indigenous  uprising  against  the  US  government  in  Wounded  Knee  (1973) 
and  Pine  Ridge  (1975),  in  South  Dakota,  in  a struggle  to  recoup  lands 
stolen  by  the  government,  said  that  the  movement  did  not  succeed  in  united 
the  indigenous  peoples  and  that's  why  "the  indigenous  revolution"  went  no 
further.  Fie  opted  to  seek  exile  in  Mexico  because  "it  is  here  that  I see 
life,  struggle  and  hope." 

Se~oras  Laura  Mesa  and  losefina  Lo'pez  commented:  "The  government  has 
cut  off  our  sustenance  in  the  communities.  In  the  rivers,  there  is  no 
water.  They  invade  communal  lands  and  fence  them  off.  The  young  people 
have  to  migrate.  Many  people  are  going,  unable  to  fight  better,  but  we 
don't  want  to  abandon  our  territory." 


Yolanda  Mesa  said  that  in  the  community  of  Juntas  Deneje'  of  Tecate,  the 
Kumiai  have  possession  of  11,500  hectares  (28,400  acres)  of  communal  lands 
that  were  granted  them  in  1976  by  a presidential  order,  but  for  the  past 
30  years  they  were  invaded  by  Mari 'a  de  los  Angeles  Ballesteros  who  took 
possession  of  40  hectares,  dividing  the  land,  and  has  recently  mentioned 
plans  for  a tourist  development. 

During  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Roundtable,  Oscar  Monta~o 
of  the  Citizen's  Committee  Against  Gas  Plants,  said  that  in  Mexicali  the 
population  has  fought  hard  against  the  existing  gas  plants  and  against  the 
gas  storage  tanks  that  are  proposed  for  Ensenada.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  fighting  against  the  project  to  establish  a mega-port  in  Punta 
Cologne's,  where  corporations  want  to  anchor  large  commercial  tankers  and 
ships  and  have  denounced  "the  looting  of  minerals  by  US  businesses." 

Journalist  Gloria  Mu~oz,  author  of  the  book,  20  y 10,  El  Fuego  y La 
Palabra  ("20  and  10:  The  Fire  and  the  Word,"  coming  out  later  this  year  in 
English)  and  who  has  lived  for  13  years  in  the  autonomous  Zapatista 
communities  of  Chiapas,  spoke  during  the  roundtable  on  Autonomy,  Self- 
Management  and  Self -Sustainability . She  said  that  she  is  often  asked, 
"Where  are  the  Zapatistas?  They're  practically  unseen  on  TV." 

"The  Zapatistas  are  more  alive  than  ever,"  she  said,  after  speaking  of 
the  achievements  of  the  38  autonomous  municipalities  in  the  areas  of 
education  and  community  health.  She  said  that  although  the  indigenous 
children  often  attend  classes  under  a tree  or  a plastic  awning,  they  are 
now  learning  to  read  and  write  in  autonomous  schools,  although  these 
schools  don't  have  walls  or  ceilings.  She  said  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  conditions  in  Zapatista  areas  are  not  "idyllic,"  they  are  clearly 
better  than  those  that  the  towns  suffered  prior  to  the  armed  uprising  of 
1994. 

During  the  roundtable  on  Workers  from  the  Country  and  the  City,  the 
testimonies  of  working  men  and  women  from  maquila  sweatshops  hit  home,  as 
people  spoke  of  "losing  eyes,  legs  and  hands,  which  in  the  maquiladora 
industry  is  something  that  occurs  daily."  During  a visit  to  a factory,  one 
participant  of  the  Other  Campaign  found  six  workers  who  had  lost  a hand, 

26  who  had  lost  a finger,  and  "nearly  80  percent  with  some  kind  of  scar  on 
their  bodies." 

One  of  the  workers  - her  name  remains  confidential  because  she  continues 
on  the  assembly  line  of  a sweatshop  in  Tijuana  - spoke  of  the  abuses  that 
the  working  women  there  confront  daily.  Among  them:  the  fact  that  they  are 
practically  forbidden  to  drink  water  or  go  to  the  bathroom.  Those  who 
protest  against  the  abuses  are  put  on  different  shifts  and  sometimes  fired 

According  to  the  Workers  Information  Center  (CITTAC,  in  its  Spanish 
initials),  the  number  of  sweatshops  in  the  border  region  constantly 
changes,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  economy  in  the  United  States. 
Currently,  there  are  two  million  Mexicans  who  work  in  sweatshops  along  the 
border  between  Matamoros  and  Tijuana. 

Most  of  the  sweatshops  are  in  Ciudad  Juarez  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua 
and  Tijuana,  Baja  California.  In  the  latter  there  are  nearly  200,000 
workers  who  work  in  these  factories  making  electronic  equipment  (it  is 
said  that  Tijuana  had  been  considered  the  world  capital  of  television 
production,  prior  to  China's  growth  in  that  industry,  and  that  the  Sony 
corporation  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  region). 

Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  women,  many  of  them  migrants  from  other 
states  in  the  south  of  Mexico. 

More  recently,  the  pharmaceutical  industry  has  arrived  in  the  area,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  Medical  Clusters  (groups  of  businesses  like  Cardinal 
Health  and  Sola  Optica,  among  others)  that  constantly  violate  labor  law 
and  the  human  rights  of  the  workers. 

The  participants  in  the  Across-Borders  Encounter  denounced  the  project 
to  install  an  industrial  corridor  "that  would  end  in  Ensenada"  by 
automobile  corporations,  among  them  Toyota,  Ford  and  General  Motors. 

Young  people  from  both  sides  of  the  border  spoke  (at  times  accompanied 
by  a capella  hip  hop  rhythms)  about  their  problems  and  the  resistance 
struggle  they  seek  to  coordinate  with  all  the  people  below  and  to  the  left 

The  struggles  of  Atenco  and  Oaxaca  were  held  up  as  examples  of 
resistance  to  emulate  throughout  the  country. 


The  presence  of  "intergalactics"  from  the  Other  Side,  from  Germany,  from 
Italy,  could  be  seen  on  Saturday  night  during  a dance  in  which  the  less 
timid  moved  to  the  beat  of  jarocho  and  later  to  European  punk  rock. 

Today,  the  gathering  continues  with  the  interchange  of  all  that  is 
interchangeable. 
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Those  Up  Above  are  Discovering  that  the  Government  is  Shit 
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and  that  the  Institutions  are  Useless 

Text  of  Marcos  speech  in  Atenco  " Up  there,  above,  there  is  no  solution 
for  us.  There  is  no  leader,  no  caudillo,  who  is  going  to  construct  our 
solution.  Everything  that  we  have  we  have  achieved  by  organizing, 
together . " 

Delegate  Zero's  Words  on  the  Night  of  September  15  in  Atenco  "Those  Up 
Above  are  Discovering  that  the  Government  is  Shit  and  that  the 
Institutions  are  Useless" 

Good  evening,  compa~eros  and  compa~eras  of  Atenco  and  of  the  Other 
Campaign  who  have  gathered  here  to  make  an  "other"  cry  of  an  other 
independence  that  we  are  lifting  up. 

It's  September  16  and  dawning  already.  "Ignacio  del  Valle,"  I come 
bringing  this  name  while  those  above  fight  over  the  names  of  Fox, 

Caldero'n  and  Lo'pez  Obrador.  And  we,  as  Zapatistas,  did  not  elect  any  of 
those  three.  We  choose  the  name  of  Ignacio  del  Valle  on  this  day,  and, 
together  with  his  name,  that  of  the  People's  Front  in  Defense  of  the  Land 
and  that  of  the  dignified  people  of  Atenco. 

One  year  ago,  the  Other  Campaign  met  in  a Zapatista  community,  in  La 
Garrucha.  And  on  that  day,  a year  ago  today,  September  16,  the  indigenous 
Zapatista  communities  and  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  (EZLN, 
in  its  Spanish  initials)  delivered  the  Other  Campaign  to  all  those  compa~ 
eros  and  compa~eras  and  we  began,  together,  to  raise  up  a movement 
different  than  those  that  have  been  seen  everywhere  throughout  history. 

Because  now  what  is  happening  out  there  and  up  there  above  is  that  there 
are  many  searching  for  someone  to  lead  them.  There  are  those  who  gather 
where  there  are  many  people  to  listen  to  what  they  will  be  told  by  he  who 
is  going  to  lead  them,  he  who  wants  to  lead  them  to  one  side  or  another. 

But  we,  in  the  Other  Campaign,  are  not  looking  for  anyone  to  lead  us,  to 
redeem  us,  nor  for  anyone  who  is  going  to  give  us  what  we  need.  In  the 
Other  Campaign,  we  aren't  looking  for  who  will  lead,  we  are  not  looking 
for  a people  who  we  can  gather  on  one  side  and  then  tell  them  what  they 
have  to  do  in  a manner  in  which  all  they  have  to  do  is  raise  their  hands 
for  one  thing  or  another. 

We,  in  the  Other  Campaign,  are  looking  at  one  another,  men  and  women. 


not  so  that  someone  will  lead  us,  but,  rather,  to  take  our  fate  in  our  own 
hands.  To  decide,  ourselves,  as  Indian  peoples,  as  farming  peoples,  as 
workers,  as  women,  as  youths,  as  employees,  as  students,  what  it  is  that 
we  need  and  how  we  are  going  to  get  it. 

We,  in  the  Other  Campaign,  are  seeking  to  make  an  "other"  country,  where 
we,  and  not  a symbol  that  they  fight  one  another  over  up  above,  are  the 
Homeland.  Right  now,  the  two  of  them  are  running  and  neither  of  those  two 
gave  the  cry  that  they  had  fought  over.  We  choose  to  be  here  with  you  in 
Atenco. 

Ignacio  del  Valle,  Felipe,  Galindo,  and  other  compa~eros  and  compa~eras 
of  the  Peoples'  Front  in  Defense  of  the  Land,  went  all  the  way  to  the 
communities  from  where  the  Other  Campaign  was  beginning.  They  were  there 
as  the  Peoples'  Front  in  the  Defense  of  the  Land  a year  ago,  when  the 
Other  Campaign  began.  And  we  then  began  the  journey.  They  came  to  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  you  came  with  them  as  a town.  They  didn't  speak 
for  anyone  else  nor  tell  them  their  own  personal  history.  They  told  us  and 
they  told  many  people  all  over  the  country  the  history  of  the  peoples  of 
Atenco.  About  how  you  defended  the  land?  About  how  you  won,  and  about  how 
you  obtained  that  victory.  And  the  dead  and  the  imprisoned  appeared  in 
your  stories.  And  the  one  who  never  appears  was  always  mentioned,  he  who 
is  nobody,  he  who  has  no  name  or  face,  even  less  so  when  those  up  there 
above  make  themselves  into  congressmen,  senators,  presidents,  governors, 
to  win  or  lose  no  mare  than  a little  cash  box  from  which  they  take  the 
money  for  themselves  and  not  for  what  the  people  need. 

Thus,  a year  ago  in  the  Other  Campaign  we  said  that  we  were  going  to  be 
compa~eros,  that  we  would  be  compa~eras,  that  we  would  support  each  other, 
one  another.  And  we  began.  And  today,  here,  in  this  land,  we  remember  the 
blood  of  Alexis  Benhumea,  our  compa~ero,  who  died  defending  Atenco.  A 
young  student  who  was  not  from  here  and  who  died  here  on  these  lands, 
although  he  was  circling  that  death  for  a long  time. 

And  Alexis  was  here  on  May  4 for  the  same  reason  that  Ignacio  del  Valle, 
Felipe  and  Galindo,  and  all  those  of  the  People's  Front  in  Defense  of  the 
Land  were  in  Texcoco  on  May  3.  Because  we  were  compa~eros.  On  the  Fourth 
of  May,  in  the  entire  Mexican  Republic,  we,  men  and  women,  the  Other 
Campaign,  lifted  up  the  flag  for  the  freedom  and  justice  for  those  compa~ 
eros  who  had  been  attacked. 

After  that,  organizations,  groups  and  collectives  were  putting  that  flag 
down  and  criticizing  the  EZLN  about  why,  unilaterally,  without  asking 
anyone,  it  had  decided  to  suspend  the  tour  of  the  Other  Campaign  to 
concentrate  on  freedom  and  justice  for  the  compa~eros  and  compa~eras  of 
Atenco.  When  did  they  ever  come  and  ask  you  if  you  were  going  to  put  that 
flag  down?  They  who  today  are  scolding  us  because  we  suspended  the  visits 
to  other  places,  to  concentrate  and  defend  and  support  ourselves  as  compa~ 
eros;  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  justice  for  Ignacio  del  Valle,  for 
Felipe,  for  Galindo,  for  the  compa~eros  and  compa~eras  who  are  prisoners 
in  Santiaguito. 

When  the  movement  rose  up  that  has  ? or  had  ? Reforma  and  the  Zocalo, 
they  immediately  put  down  the  flag  for  the  freedom  of  Atenco  and  went 
running  to  look  for  who  would  lead  them,  who  will  tell  them  what  to  do. 
They  didn't  ask  anyone.  Who  did  they  ask  what  was  more  important?  To  line 
up  in  the  tail  of  a movement  that  wants  power  instead  of  fighting  for  the 
freedom  and  justice  of  a farmer  like  Ignacio  del  Valle,  or  like  Felipe,  or 
like  Galindo,  or  for  a student  like  that  which  spoke  to  us  a while  ago? 

What  do  they  care  if  here  there  is  none  of  that?  The  masses  are  over 
there.  There  they  are  on  TV.  There  they  are  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
photos,  with  the  artists,  the  singers,  the  painters.  Over  there  are  the 
same  police  that  attacked  our  young  compa~eros  from  the  National  School  of 
Anthropology,  when  they  blockaded  the  Mexico  City  beltway  demanding 
freedom  for  Atenco,  the  freedom  of  the  prisoners  of  Atenco. 

And  it  turns  out  now  that,  yes,  they  can  do  those  things,  because  that 
is  freedom  of  expression.  But  when  we  did  it,  then  it  was  a crime.  And 
when  they  do  it,  it  is  to  seize  power,  and  thus  it  is  a right  that  must  be 
exercised . 

And  they  think  that  we  don't  have  a memory.  And  these  organizations  and 
these  groups  that  a year  ago  said  that  we  would  be  compa~eros,  and  that 


stopped  being  that  at  the  moment  that  the  cameras,  the  microphones,  the 
photos  went  to  see  the  other  side,  they  thought  that  we  would  forget,  that 
we  won't  remember.  They  think  that  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  return  at 
the  hour  that  this  movement  that  is  the  Other  Campaign  gets  Ignacio  del 
Valle  out  of  jail.  Because  we  are  going  to  get  him  out.  And  while  those 
who  were  putting  that  flag  down  to  go  and  hold  a yellow-and-black  flag,  to 
hold  up  another  flag  of  a movement  that  is  legitimate  because  it  fights 
against  the  electoral  fraud,  but  that  has  all  the  support  of  another 
government,  while  we,  alone,  are  fighting  from  our  own  strength. 

And  we  come  here  to  say  to  you,  compa~eros  and  compa~eras  of  Atenco, 
that  even  if  everyone  in  the  Other  Campaign  abandons  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  our  compa~eros,  we,  the  Zapatista  men  and  women,  are  not  going 
to  stop.  And  we  are  going  to  continue  fighting  for  them  until  they  are 
free.  And  if  they  don't  let  them  go,  we  are  going  to  liberate  them 
ourselves . 

These  compa~eros  and  compa~eras  who  during  this  year  were  leaving  the 
struggle  to  join  as  the  tail  of  those  others,  who  left  and  abandoned  our 
prisoners,  who  did  in  the  other  movement  what  they  never  did  for  the 
prisoners  of  Atenco,  these  compa~eros  and  compa~eras  stopped  being  that. 

And  we  continue,  even  if  alone.  And  still  we  know  that  we  are  not  alone. 
That  there  are  other  organizations  of  the  left,  groups  and  collectives, 
that  know  what  is  here,  below,  where  the  Homeland  that  we  want  is,  and  not 
in  a Zocalo,  not  in  a bell  that  is  rung  every  September  16,  but,  rather, 
in  the  people  who  are  fighting  for  the  land. 

In  a few  days,  in  one  or  two  weeks,  compa~eros  and  compa~eras  of  our 
leadership,  of  the  leadership  of  the  EZLN,  comandantes  and  comandantas  are 
going  to  arrive  to  reinforce  the  solidarity  with  Atenco.  We  said  so  a 
while  ago  and  now  we  are  going  to  comply.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  the 
North  of  the  Republic,  and  in  every  place  we  pass  we  are  going  to  tell  the 
story  of  this  injustice,  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  of  May,  but  also  in  that 
story  we  want  to  invite  you  to  send  one  or  two  compa~eros  from  the 
Peoples'  Front  in  Defense  of  the  Land  to  go  with  us  to  the  states  in  the 
North.  And  that  they  will  be  your  voice,  the  voice  of  you  who  tell  your 
story:  Not  only  the  story  of  the  prisoners,  not  only  about  the  repression, 
but  also  and  above  all  your  story  of  struggle  and  of  organization.  The 
story  that  rose  up  with  the  grandest  victory  and  the  grandest  humiliation 
that  the  government  of  Vicente  Fox  received:  the  cancellation  of  the 
airport  that  he  wanted  to  make  out  of  your  lands.  We  want  you  to  come  with 
us  and,  starting  now,  the  nobody  that  we  are,  in  every  place,  in  every 
corner,  we  are  going  to  again  raise  up  the  flag  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
the  prisoners  of  Atenco. 

That  is  our  story.  They  tell  us  that  by  not  joining  the  movement  of 
Lo'pez  Obrador  we  lost  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  millions  of  people. 

Who  ever  said  to  them  that  we  wanted  to  speak  in  front  of  millions  of 
people,  if  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  listen  to  the  voices  of  those  to  whom 
nobody  listens?  That  is  what  we  have  done  this  year  and  we  will  return  to 
doing  it  starting  now  in  the  rest  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  a story,  a legend  from  the  War  of  Independence:  Vicente 
Guerrero  arrived  and  presented  himself  to  lose'  Mari 'a  Morelos  y Pavon, 
telling  him  he  wanted  to  fight.  Morelos  gave  him  a letter  and  named  him 
general.  Guerrero  asked,  "And,  where  are  my  troops?"  Morelos  turned  to  him 
and  said,  pointing  to  a bunch  of  peasant  farmer,  indigenous,  men  and  women, 
armed  only  with  machete  swords,  pickaxes  and  sticks,  "these  are  them." 

With  that,  Vicente  Guerrero  began  the  campaign  that  later  would  culminate 
in  Independence. 

We  don't  want  an  Independence  that  just  changes  its  name.  We  don't  want 
Independence  so  that  somebody  will  lead  us.  We  want  Independence  to  decide 
for  ourselves.  As  a compa~ero  said:  sovereignty.  That  the  peoples  lead. 

That  they  lead  themselves:  That  nobody  comes  to  tell  us  what  it  is  that  we 
have  to  do. 

There  is  a Mayan  legend.  We  are  Zapatistas,  indigenous  of  Mayan  roots. 

And  they  say  that  the  moon  is  a goddess:  Ixchel?  This  goddess  worried 
about  caring  for  the  land  and  cared  for  and  raised  men  and  women  of  the 
color  of  the  land.  And  that  it  is  during  the  day  that  the  moon  hides  and 
protects  herself  in  the  land  and  that  those  men  and  women,  the  farmers. 


the  indigenous  men  and  women,  are  those  who  have  to  care  for  the  land 
during  the  day,  so  that  in  the  night  she  comes  out,  again,  Ixchel,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  And  in  exchange  for  this,  she  gave  them  the  power  of 
healing,  the  power  of  medicine.  And  since  then,  these  men  and  women,  we 
who  are  the  color  of  the  earth,  we  have  to  be  curing  and  healing  the  pains 
that  inflict  the  land. 

We  come  here  to  say  that  we  already  know  it.  Up  there,  above,  there  is 
no  solution  for  us.  There  is  no  leader,  no  caudillo,  who  is  going  to 
construct  our  solution.  Everything  that  we  have  we  have  achieved  by 
organizing,  together.  Whether  the  press  is  here  or  not,  whether  the  many 
are  here  or  not,  we,  in  the  Other  Campaign,  are  going  to  continue  on  our 
path . 

And  those  who  are  up  there,  above,  who  are  now  discovering  that  the 
government  is  shit,  that  the  institutions  are  useless,  they  are  now 
discovering  that  they  have  to  fight  for  their  rights,  they  are  now 
discovering  that  they  have  to  listen  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  because 
nobody  listens  to  it.  Yes,  we  had  already  found  that  out.  Because  that  is 
what  is  still  lacking:  that  they  listen  to  us. 

We  have  returned  to  say  it  here:  Between  one  thing  or  another  of  the 
political  parties  that  are  up  there,  above,  we  elect  the  People's  Front  in 
Defense  of  the  Land.  Among  Fox,  Lo'pez  Obrador  and  Caldero'n,  we  elect 
Ignacio  del  Valle.  We  have  come  here  and  we  are  going  to  say  it:  We  will 
continue  fighting  for  your  freedom. 

Thank  you,  compa~eros.  Thank  you,  compa~eras. 

By  Subcomandante  Marcos 
Translated  by  Narco  News 
September  17,  2006 
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Amazonian  tribe  protests  at  oil  pollution 
September  19,  2006 

Indigenous  communities  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  are  stepping  up  their 
campaign  against  oil  companies,  as  the  BBC's  Dan  Collyns  reports  from 
the  capital,  Lima. 

Peru's  Amazon  state,  Loreto,  takes  up  almost  a third  of  the  entire 
country. 

A vast  expanse  of  rainforest  divided  by  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  river, 
even  its  main  city  Iquitos  is  only  accessible  by  boat  or  plane. 

But  its  inaccessibility  has  not  discouraged  oil  companies  from  hunting 
for  black  gold,  and  they  have  been  doing  so  for  the  last  35  years. 

During  that  time,  the  Achuar  people,  who  have  lived  in  harmony  with 
their  environment  in  this  part  of  western  Amazon  for  thousands  of  years, 
say  their  way  of  life  has  been  systematically  violated. 

The  Federation  of  Native  Communities  of  the  Corrientes'  river  (FECONACO) 
says  that  for  every  barrel  of  oil  there  are  nine  barrels  of  contaminated 
water  produced  as  a by-product  - a total  of  more  than  a million  barrels 
a day. 

The  water  contains  high  concentrations  of  hydrocarbons  and  heavy  metals. 


like  lead,  cadmium,  mercury  and  arsenic. 

The  Achuar  people  say  it  is  destroying  the  fragile  eco-system  in  which 
they  live,  killing  the  fish  and  wildlife,  contaminating  their  water 
source  and  seriously  damaging  their  health. 

Health  problems 

Geanina  Lucana  is  a nurse  who  has  been  working  with  indigenous 
communities  in  the  area  for  six  years.  She  says  the  contamination 
affects  every  part  of  the  human  body,  causing  a chronic  breakdown  of  the 
immune  system. 

"The  toxins  affect  the  central  nervous  system,  causing  a complete  mental 
and  physical  breakdown.  I've  seen  a person  die  but  the  doctor  was  not 
able  to  determine  a single  cause  of  death,"  she  said. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  high  levels  of  heavy  metals,  hydrocarbons 
and  chlorides  can  cause  serious  physical  and  mental  health  problems, 
including  cancer  and  genetic  deformities. 

A survey  carried  out  by  Peru's  Ministry  of  Health  in  May  found  that 
cadmium  levels  in  the  blood  of  more  than  98%  of  the  Achuar  exceeded  safe 
levels . 

"The  oil  companies,  with  the  complicity  of  the  state,  are 
systematically  violating  our  human  rights" 

Robert  Guimaraes,  vice  president  of  AIDESEP 

And  more  than  66%  of  children  had  levels  of  lead  in  their  blood  which 
exceeded  the  maximum  permissible. 

Yet  despite  the  evidence  of  its  own  health  ministry,  the  Peruvian 
government  has  been  slow  to  act. 

Different  worlds 

Last  week,  Achuar  leaders,  with  the  help  of  two  not-for-profit  groups, 
brought  their  fight  to  Peru's  capital,  Lima. 

At  one  end  of  a large  boardroom  table,  two  apus  - or  community  leaders  - 
sat  dressed  in  western  clothes  but  with  their  traditional  head-dresses. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  long  table  sat  three  suited  officials  from  Peru 
Petro  - the  state-run  body  which  issues  licences  to  foreign  oil 
companies . 

For  a short  time  these  people  from  different  worlds  inhabited  the  same 
space,  while  the  community  leaders  from  the  jungle  spoke  of  their 
outrage  in  their  own  Achuar  language. 

"I  represent  31  communities  and  we  all  say  we  don't  want  more  oil 
companies  on  our  land,"  said  Cesar  Dawua,  leader  of  the  Providencia 
community. 

"You  live  happily  here  in  Lima  working  for  the  Peruvian  state,"  he  told 
the  state  officials.  "We  too  want  to  live  happily  in  our  community  of 
Rio  Corrientes  - but  we  can't  because  of  the  contamination. 

"That's  why  we've  come  to  say  to  you  loud  and  clear  that  this  is  the 
last  opportunity  that  we  have  to  try  to  resolve  this  issue  - you  can't 
allow  this  to  drag  on  any  more." 

The  issue  was  not  resolved,  however,  despite  the  appeals  of  the 
community  leaders. 

Extreme  poverty 

Both  FECONACO  and  the  Inter-ethnic  Association  for  the  Development  of 
the  Peruvian  Dungle  (AIDESEP)  have  appealed  to  their  government  to  make 
the  oil  company,  in  this  case  Pluspetrol,  re-inject  the  contaminated 
water  back  into  the  earth. 

Pluspetrol  say  they  plan  to  be  able  to  re-inject  20%  of  the  waste  water 
by  2009. 

However,  Peru's  vice-minister  for  energy  and  mines,  Pedro  Gamio,  says 
the  government  is  pressing  Pluspetrol  to  re-inject  100%  of  the 
contaminated  water  by  that  date. 

He  added  that  the  oil  company  stated  this  would  be  impossible  because  it 
lacked  the  correct  equipment  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Mr  Gamio  went  on  to  say  he 
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Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Flolisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 


0 

0 

0 o o 
0 

0 


0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


0 

0 

o o 0 
0 
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--  Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
--  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En,  Rez_Life  and 

Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


"Every  sovereignty  is  recognized  by  its  language,  government,  membership 
and  established  boundaries." 

"Who  ceases  to  have  any  one  of  these  will  find  termination." 

"Without  the  language  you  can't  know  100  percent  of  the  culture  - in  the 
language  is  the  culture." 

"Are  we  doing  enough  to  stop  the  erosion  of  the  language?" 

Ron  His  Horse  is  Thunder,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  lead  article  in  this  issue  explores  eroding  tribal  sovereignty, 
it's  impact  on  the  people  of  tribal  nations,  and  contributing  factors. 

Key  points  include  the  simple  truth  we  must  come  together  as  one  group. 
Old  enemities  must  be  put  aside.  There  are  just  too  few  of  us  to  withstand 
the  attacks  if  we  continue  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  divided  for  any  reason. 
It  does  not  matter  what  sort  of  terrible  injustice  your  nation  blames  on 
another  tribe  when  compared  to  the  huge  injustices  visited  on  our  people  by 
the  dominant  society. 

Another  key  point  is  highlighted  in  this  issue's  quote.  Ron  His  Horse  is 
Thunder,  Chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  makes  the  elloquent 
point,  "Without  the  language  you  can't  know  100  percent  of  the  culture  - 
in  the  language  is  the  culture."  That  says  it  all.  Learn  to  speak  the 
tongue  of  your  People  if  you  don't  already.  It  will  actually  alter  your 
perception  of  some  things,  because  translation  and  transliteration  can  only 
approximate  the  flavors  of  an  idea  expressed  in  the  original  tongue.  More 
important,  do  everything  you  possibly  can  to  get  your  children  taught  their 
native  languages. 

Finally,  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  a grandmother  and  read  what  Doreen 
Yellow  Bird  has  to  say  about  Tribal  Govenments  in  the  opinion  section. 

Do  what  you  can  to  help  your  nation  be  all  it  can  be.  Strong  nations 
bonded  together  will  not  only  hold  onto  slipping  sovereignty,  but  regain 
some  of  that  which  has  eroded  away. 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian(3yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Hides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 


to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


Date:  Thu,  21  Sep  2006  16:15:49  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : HYS  WINTER  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 

Winter  & Christmas  2006  - Toys  and  Clothing  Request 

Winter  will  set  in  soon  in  many  places  of  the  world,  but  once  again  it 
will  not  be  the  same  for  all  the  children.  Some  are  lucky  and  have 
everything  they  need,  other  children  have  much  more  than  they  need...  and 
yet  there  are  also  the  children  who  have  very  little  - or  nothing...  They 
don't  have  the  right  clothes,  and  they  have  no  toys.  These  children  need 
warmth,  and  they  need  hope,  and  loving  support. 

You  can  be  there  for  these  children,  and  make  a difference  in  their  lives. 
Even  if  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  far  away  from  you,  toys,  warm 
clothing  and  shoes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the  reservation,  where 
they  will  be  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  who  have 
helped  so  much  the  previous  years. 

There  is  a large  need  especially  for  new  and  good  quality  used  warm  items, 
as  well  as  toys.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be 
lifesaving.  These  items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be 
distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- warm  clothing  such  as  knitted  items  for  children  of  all  ages 
from  babies  to  teenagers,  children's  jeans, 

coats  and  warm  T-shirts 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- blankets 

- toys  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  like 
toothpaste,  tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair 
barrettes,  rubber  bands  or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last 
but  not  least  : pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  and  sensitive  to  the 
culture  of  the  children  and  their  People.  When  sending  a box,  it  would  be 
appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short  email  with  your  name  or  location, 
type  of  items  sent  ('toys',  'clothing',  etc),  approximate  weight  and 
shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of  what 
is  sent  to  them.  Our  aim  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches 
the  reservation. 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due 
to  the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 


Contact  Info: 


Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com  HR  Robertson,  USA  lim_ 

Robertson@BarefootCreations . com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Respectfully,  Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received  help. 
Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives 
of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 


Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 
Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 
Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded 

under  the  condition  that  it  is  not  altered  in  any  way]  == 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 


(*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

gars@nanews.org 
==w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 


News  of  the  people  feat 
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Tribal  Sovereignty 
Warrior  Moccasins 
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- The  future  of  Tribal  Sovereignty 

- Battle  over  Oil 

- American  Indians 
await  trial  on  Lawsuit 

- Freeze  comments  frost  delegates 

- Wyoming,  Arapaho 
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RE:  The  future  of  Tribal  Sovereignty 


Date:  Tue,  26  Sep  2006  08:39:01  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" FADING  TRIBAL  SOVEREIGNTY" 

http: //www. indiancountny.com/content . cfm?id= 1096413721 

The  future  of  tribal  sovereignty 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

September  25,  2006 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - Sovereignty  may  have  been  an  inherent  right  for  the  many 
nations  in  the  country  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  it  now  requires  constant 
protection . 

Tribal  sovereignty  is  inherent;  according  to  traditional  elders,  it  was 
given  to  the  nations  by  the  Creator. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  meetings  to  hear  tribal  leaders,  attorneys  and 
other  officials  speak  of  attempts  by  states,  the  federal  government  and 
internal  forces  to  obliterate  sovereignty. 

"We  have  to  have  a sustained  national  sovereignty  effort.  We  must 
rekindle  the  [National  Congress  of  American  Indians']  effort  to  reaffirm 
sovereignty,"  said  Tex  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara 
Nation  and  former  president  of  the  NCAI. 

Recently  in  Congress,  legislation  that  would  have  required  tribes  to  ask 
permission  from  counties  on  gaming  issues  was  determined  to  be  an  attack 
on  sovereignty,  tribal  leaders  agreed.  That  proposed  legislation  did  not 
pass  committee  muster. 

Melanie  Benjamin,  chairman  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe,  said  the 
erosion  seen  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  equivalent  to  the  attempts  to 
erode  tribal  sovereignty. 

"The  courts  are  cutting  away  at  tribal  sovereignty,  they  chip  away  at 
it;  it  is  an  important  topic,"  she  said. 

Benjamin  said  the  trend  was  to  pit  the  states  and  federal  government 
against  the  tribes  in  courts. 

"Sovereignty  is  rooted  in  federal  law;  some  see  it  as  a state  flow- 
through from  the  federal  government. 

"Ever  since  Indian  self-determination  and  the  Reagan  administration, 
states'  rights  have  taken  priority.  Now,  with  the  Bush  administration, 
there  is  more  power  going  to  the  states,"  she  said.  "In  the  future,  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  more  courts." 

As  the  treaties  become  abrogated,  sovereignty  is  weakened  by  the  U.S. 
courts,  said  Ken  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa. 

He  said  the  right  to  self  governance  lies  directly  with  land,  and  that 
to  expand  sovereignty  the  land  base  has  to  be  expanded.  "To  purchase  land 
only  from  tribal  members  doesn't  expand  sovereignty."  Davis  recommended 
buying  as  much  land  as  possible  whether  out  of  or  within  the  reservation's 
boundaries . 

"We  have  to  come  to  grasp  with  it  and  accommodate  growth  on  the 
reservations,"  Davis  said. 

"We  are  not  as  isolated  and  uneducated  as  we  once  were.  We  have  lawyers; 
we  have  political  rights  and  a special  political  status.  No  longer  do  we 
allow  encroachment  within  our  own  boundaries,"  Davis  said. 

Ron  His  Horse  is  Thunder,  chairman  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe, 
agreed  with  Davis  and  said  the  tribes  must  buy  all  the  land  within  the 
boundaries  and  land  outside  the  boundaries. 

When  His  Horse  is  Thunder  was  growing  up,  he  heard  that  the  Lakota  got 
rights  from  the  government. 

"The  treaties  are  the  recognition  of  tribal  rights,  not  gifts." 

The  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Chippewa  knows  full  well  what  treaty  rights  and 
sovereignty  is  about.  In  the  late  1970s,  fishing  rights  among  many  Ojibwe 
nations  were  challenged.  When  the  tribes  tried  to  exercise  their  treaty 
rights  to  fishing,  they  were  confronted  not  only  by  local  anti-Indian 
groups  but  by  the  courts. 

Mille  Lacs  won  its  case  in  1979  but  the  fallout,  Benjamin  said,  is  still 


felt  today. 

"Victory  came  at  a price.  Three  anti-Indian  groups  have  now  been  elected 
to  the  county  board  and  they  have  tried  to  kick  us  off.  We  won't  move. 

"The  county  continues  to  come  after  us  and  the  government  supports  their 
actions/'  Benjamin  said. 

"We  may  never  win  over  those  who  run  the  county  now,  but  in  100  years 
they  will  be  dead  and  Mille  Lacs  will  continue,"  she  said. 

Central  to  sovereignty  may  lay  the  culture  and  the  language,  but  without 
the  language  the  culture  suffers.  His  Horse  is  Thunder  said  he  was  told  by 
his  elders  that  government  intervention  in  blood  requirements  will 
eventually  lead  to  extinction  of  the  tribes  as  well  if  only  the  blood  of 
the  parent  is  recognized. 

"Every  sovereignty  is  recognized  by  its  language,  government,  membership 
and  established  boundaries. 

"Who  ceases  to  have  any  one  of  these  will  find  termination,"  His  Horse 
is  Thunder  said. 

"Without  the  language  you  can't  know  100  percent  of  the  culture  - in  the 
language  is  the  culture,"  he  said. 

"Are  we  doing  enough  to  stop  the  erosion  of  the  language?" 

One  final  point  made  by  His  Horse  is  Thunder  was  that  the  members  or 
citizens  must  have  faith  in  the  tribal  government. 

"There  is  an  internal  attack  - Indian  against  Indian.  If  we  don't 
protect  sovereignty,  we  will  see  termination,"  His  Horse  is  Thunder  said. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Battle  over  oil 

Landowners  are  fighting  for  payment 
By  Lucinda  Dillon  Kinkead 
Deseret  Morning  News 

MONTEZUMA  CREEK  - It's  just  after  sunrise,  and  in  the  pink  of  a new  day, 
an  oil  pump  is  already  doing  its  slow,  rhythmic  work.  It  is  one  of  four 
wells  on  Mary  Johnson's  land,  not  far  from  where  the  old  woman's  home  sits 
on  a mesa  at  the  northernmost  tip  of  the  massive  Navajo  Nation. 

Like  the  huge  pieces  of  equipment  that  dot  the  landscape,  Johnson  is  up 
and  moving  at  dawn  every  day  - before  the  sun  gets  beastly  hot  - to  tend 
chickens  and  chores  on  this  sacred  Indian  land  where  she  was  raised.  One 
of  the  day's  concerns  is  water.  The  natural  springs  on  her  land  are  ruined, 
and  groundwater  is  6,000  feet  down,  so  someone  has  to  make  the  50-mile 
trip  to  fill  tanks  in  town  and  haul  them  back. 

Maybe  someday  water  will  be  carried  across  this  land,  but  for  now  only 
oil  makes  its  way  over  barren  ground  in  a web  of  pipes  and  tubes.  In  the 
early  morning  quiet,  you  can  hear  them  humming  and  vibrating. 

Water.  Oil. 

It  seems  many  of  Johnson's  81  years  have  been  spent  watching  the  flow  of 
these  two  fluid  resources  on  the  160  acres  given  to  her  family  generations 
ago.  Watching  each  has  caused  her  grief.  Water  is  the  reason  her  ancestors 
settled  where  they  did,  and  it  is  gone  now.  Oil  is  the  cause  of  a 
yearslong  battle  over  payment  for  the  resource  pumped  and  transported 
across  her  land. 

"It  has  always  been  a fight,"  Johnson,  who  speaks  only  Navajo,  says 
through  a translator.  "No  one  is  representing  us." 

In  the  past  50  years,  oil  companies  have  made  billions  off  the  oil  in 
Montezuma  Creek's  Aneth  field.  Because  of  questionable  conditions  on  old 
royalty  agreements,  lack  of  payment  on  others  and  environmental  concerns. 


Johnson  and  hen  family  have  been  in  conflict  half  her  life. 

"All  those  years,  they  were  never  honest  with  her,"  said  her  daughter, 
Susie  Philemon.  She  is  furious  at  the  oil  companies. 

"I  hope  to  God  they  suck  out  every  last  drop  of  the  oil  so  they  can  get 
the  hell  out  of  here." 

Johnson  was  one  of  13  children  born  in  a hogan  that  still  stands  just 
down  the  rise.  One  day  in  late  summer  she  takes  a visitor  there.  Through  a 
translator  the  soft-spoken  woman  says  there  used  to  be  three  fresh  springs 
within  a short  walk  of  the  hogan. 

"We  would  take  a bucket  and  get  water,"  she  said.  Her  hands  dance  like 
the  gurgling  spring  she  is  describing.  "It  bubbled  up  right  here.  It  was 
warm  in  the  winter,  and  there  was  good  vegetation  for  the  animals." 

She  tended  corn,  watermelon  and  squash  near  the  spring. 

But  the  oil  wells  went  in  about  a quarter-mile  away,  and  the  pipelines 
to  carry  the  resource  crossed  through  the  area,  heating  up  and  buzzing  and 
clicking. 

"All  that  vegetation  is  burned  now,"  Johnson  said.  "Once  I went  to  the 
spring  and  there  was  a film  on  the  top  of  it.  That's  how  they  destroyed 
our  drinking  water.  All  the  springs  are  gone  now." 

The  worth  of  the  land  and  the  impact  of  pulling  oil  from  the  ground  here 
in  Indian  Country  is  something  the  Johnson  family  knows  is  difficult  to 
understand.  "My  ancestors  settled  here  because  of  the  water.  There  was  a 
flow  in  the  creek  and  it  was  just  beautiful.  Now  it  is  totally  destroyed." 

There  is  no  fresh  water,  the  natural  springs  are  decimated  and  the 
companies  have  left  the  trashy  remnants  of  their  projects  behind.  Indeed, 
down  a rutted  dirt  road,  a tangle  of  rusted  pipes  lines  the  roadway. 

"These  oil  companies  came  and  destroyed  the  most  important  thing  in  life 
the  water  and  the  land,"  Johnson  said.  "They  just  took  the  oil  out  of  the 
ground,  and  they  don't  come  back  to  help  clean  up." 

Johnson's  homesite  is  thousands  of  miles  and  a world  away  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  a battle  continues  over  billions  of  dollars  owed 
to  American  Indian  landowners  like  Johnson  because  of  gross  government 
mismanagement  of  their  trust  accounts. 

One  Montana  Indian  woman  has  spent  a decade  trying  to  rectify  the  issue 
in  a class  action  lawsuit  named  in  her  honor. 

Lawyers  for  Eloise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit,  say  Indian 
landowners  are  owed  at  least  $100  billion  in  royalties  tied  to  farming, 
grazing,  mining,  logging  and  other  activities  on  tribal  lands.  Johnson  is 
one  of  about  500,000  plaintiffs. 

Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe  of  Montana,  operates  a 
working  cattle  ranch  with  her  husband  and  is  active  in  local  agriculture 
and  environmental  issues. 

Ten  years  ago,  she  led  the  lawsuit  in  an  effort  to  correct  a century  of 
problems,  and  the  legal  action  has  dragged  on  with  one  delay  after  another 

"We  have  to  continue  fighting  for  justice  and  accounting,"  Cobell  said 
last  week  from  her  Montana  office.  "If  we  can't  win  this  one,  there  is 
something  really,  really  wrong  with  this  country." 

Bill  McAllister  covered  Indian  issues  for  the  Washington  Post  for  10 
years  and  now  works  for  Cobell's  organization.  There  are  few  advocates  for 
American  Indians  in  their  concerns  over  mismanagement  by  government  and 
oil  companies,  he  said. 

"Eloise  was  one  of  the  first  ones  to  successfully  make  the  government 
accountable . " 

During  the  litigation,  lawyers  have  found  corruption,  fraud,  horrible 
mismanagement  and  gaping  holes  in  the  accounting  system  by  which  Indians 
were  paid  for  oil  on  their  land.  Cobell  said. 

"What's  wrong  with  this  picture  when  we  have  someone  who  is  living  in  a 
shack  and  they  have  four  oil  wells  pumping  on  their  land?"  she  asked. 

"They  should  be  living  in  a mansion." 

But  75  percent  of  leases  weren't  recorded  properly,  according  to  the 
lawsuit.  Oil  money  was  accumulating  in  federal  accounts,  but  because 
federal  records  weren't  clear  on  who  had  rights  to  the  money,  funds  went 
elsewhere. 

The  impact  has  been  profound  on  American  Indians,  Cobell  said. 

"We  would  have  had  a totally  different  quality  of  life,"  she  said.  "If 


this  trust  was  set  up  properly  since  1887,  if  it  had  served  the 
beneficiaries  that  own  it,  you  would  have  seen  a totally  different 
economic  condition  in  Indian  communities." 

Johnson  has  been  a spokeswoman  for  the  thousands  of  other  American 
Indians  in  her  circumstances.  Johnson  remembers  a monthly  check  for  $1,200 
once,  but  mostly  smaller  payouts  of  $350  or  $400  every  month.  All  the 
while,  the  oil  pumps  have  been  working  near  her  southeastern  Utah  home. 

In  2005,  Johnson  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  Cobell  to  testify  before 
Congress  about  the  unfair  income  she  has  received  for  the  oil  on  her  land. 
Last  spring  she  went  back  to  march  in  support  of  the  lawsuit. 

Cobell's  efforts  drew  media  attention  last  week  when  Sen.  John  McCain, 
R-Ariz.,  blasted  a Bush  administration  official  for  "incomprehensible" 
inaction  on  a settlement  to  the  case. 

McCain,  a Republican,  and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  a North  Dakota  Democrat, 
are  both  on  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  Weeks  ago,  the  two  met 
with  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  and  Attorney  General  Alberto 
Gonzales  and  laid  out  what  McCain  called  a reasonable  solution  to  the 
lawsuit . 

Lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  have  said  they  may  be  owed  as  much  as  $27.5 
billion.  The  Senate  bill  proposes  settling  for  $8  billion. 

In  a committee  meeting  last  week,  McCain  verbally  spanked  Bush  and 
federal  official  Carl  Artman,  who  McCain  said  should  have  had  adequate 
time  to  consider  the  settlement  proposal  and  respond. 

Artman  is  a nominee  to  be  assistant  secretary  of  Indian  affairs  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

"It's  incomprehensible  that  the  administration  has  not  been  able  to  come 
up  with  at  least  a response  to  what  is  the  product  of  years  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  this  committee  and  the  interested  parties,"  McCain  said. 

Administration  officials  have  said  they  need  more  time.  "I  think  11 
years  is  enough  time,"  responded  Cobell.  "They  use  any  little  excuse  to 
stall  it  out." 

The  Arizona  Republic  reported  that  Artman,  a former  chief  counsel  and 
member  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  said  resolution  of  the 
case  is  critical. 

"The  sooner  this  litigation  ends,  the  sooner  we  improve  our  relationship 
with  tribes,  and  the  sooner  we  increase  for  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  the 
benefits  of  that  relationship,"  Artman  said.  Hurry  up.  Cobell  said. 

Hurry  up. 

In  10  years.  Cobell  has  met  many  of  the  plaintiffs  and  sees  them 
regularly  at  updates  held  in  Indian  Country  throughout  the  nation.  "The 
saddest  part  of  it  is  that  I look  out  into  the  audiences  sometimes  and 
there  are  elders  missing,  and  you  know  what's  happened,"  she  said.  "There 
are  thousands  of  people  like  Mary  Johnson  who  have  been  waiting  for 
justice.  It's  very  emotional." 

For  Johnson,  the  Cobell  lawsuit  is  just  one  piece  of  the  long  battle 
over  payment  for  oil  pumped  and  transported  across  her  land.  Half  her  life 
has  been  spent  fighting  a variety  of  injustices  related  to  rights  of  way, 
mineral  leases  and  royalties  on  the  160  acres. 

Johnson's  father  died  in  1950,  which  put  her  mother  in  a position  to 
negotiate  lease  and  other  agreements  on  the  family  land.  But  her  mother 
spoke  only  Navajo,  and  Johnson's  family  alleges  she  did  not  have  an 
impartial  translator.  The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  used  another 
resident  of  Montezuma  Creek  to  witness  the  agreement,  and  that  man  ended 
up  with  25  percent  of  royalties  on  oil  produced  on  Johnson's  land,  her 
family  says. 

To  this  day,  according  to  Johnson's  family,  the  children  of  that  witness 
get  25  percent  of  oil  pumped  from  the  Aneth  Field  Unit  project  on 
Johnson's  land. 

Johnson's  family  is  appealing  the  terms  of  this  contract  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Shell  and  Texaco  oil  companies,  which  both  have  operated  on  Johnson's 
land,  never  have  provided  accurate  figures  about  how  much  oil  was  pumped 
there,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  family  to  determine  exactly  what 
Johnson  is  owed. 

In  one  recent  case,  an  oil  company  paid  $20  for  a 20-year  oil  pipeline 


right  of  way.  Johnson's  family  has  tried  to  negotiate  new  right-of-way 
agreements  based  on  how  many  barrels  go  through  the  pipes  a day,  but  there 
is  no  way  to  do  that.  The  BIA  does  the  appraisals  and  will  not  release 
documents  to  Johnson's  family. 

Tribal  restrictions  and  complicated  government  records  make  it  difficult 
to  determine  how  much  oil  comes  from  Johnson's  wells. 

Officials  at  Resolute  Natural  Resources,  which  operates  with  Navajo  Oil 
on  the  northern  Aneth  oil  field,  say  10,000  barrels  come  out  of  the  area 
every  day  but  that  the  life  of  the  oil  field  is  coming  to  an  end. 

Now  oil  officials  are  drilling  again.  They  will  shoot  carbon  dioxide 
into  the  old  wells  again  and  try  to  shake  out  a little  more  crude.  Rights 
of  way  for  the  carbon  dioxide  will  have  to  be  negotiated  with  Indians 
again . 

Recently,  Resolute  offered  Johnson  $128  for  a 20-year  right  of  way.  No 
way,  her  family  answered. 

"If  they  want  to  poison  us,"  Philemon  said.  "They  have  to  pay  us  money 
to  do  it." 

E-mail:  lucy@desnews.com 
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American  Indians  await  trial  on  lawsuit 
By  JAMES  MacPHERSON,  Associated  Press  Writer 
September  28,  2006 

MANDAREE,  N.D.  - American  Indian  rancher  Keith  Mandan  says  he  could 
double  the  size  of  his  black  Angus  herd  if  he  had  the  money  - or  if  he 
were  white. 

Mandan,  53,  and  his  wife,  Claryca,  52,  say  they've  struggled  financially 
to  keep  their  ranch  in  North  Dakota's  Badlands  since  the  late  1970s 
because  of  a pattern  of  discrimination  by  the  federal  government. 

The  Mandans  are  among  the  plaintiffs  in  a lawsuit  that  accuses  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  discriminating  against  American  Indians  in 
the  granting  of  loans  since  1981.  During  that  time,  Claryca  Mandan  said, 
the  federal  government  "wiped  out  a whole  generation  of  Indian  farmers  and 
ranchers  because  of  racism." 

USDA  officials  refused  to  respond  to  specific  questions  from  The 
Associated  Press  about  the  allegations.  In  a statement,  J.  Michael  Kelly, 
an  attorney  for  the  USDA,  said  the  case  is  still  ongoing  and  the  agency  is 
working  to  provide  documentation  requested  by  the  Indians'  attorneys. 

Earlier  this  month,  attorneys  for  the  American  Indian  ranchers  and 
farmers  filed  a motion  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  next  year  - eight  years 
after  the  lawsuit  was  filed. 

A hearing  on  their  motion  is  set  for  Thursday. 

Keith  Mandan  said  if  he  could  get  the  financing,  he'd  buy  about  300  more 
cows  and  build  a calving  barn  and  a machine  shed  to  keep  his  cattle  and 
farm  implements  protected  from  the  harsh  North  Dakota  winters.  Instead, 
Mandan  uses  a heavily  wooded  gulch  for  calving.  His  machinery  is  exposed 
to  the  elements. 

"My  white  counterparts  across  the  road  don't  have  the  problems  we  have," 
he  said.  "We  just  don't  receive  the  subsidies  that  non-Indian  farmers  and 
ranchers  do." 

The  USDA's  Farm  Service  Agency  lends  to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  can't 
get  credit  from  commercial  lenders.  The  agency,  known  as  the  lender  of 
last  resort,  is  the  largest  agricultural  lender  in  North  Dakota. 

Mandan  believes  the  USDA  has  denied  and  delayed  loans  to  American 
Indians  to  squeeze  them  out  of  business. 


"They  just  want  to  close  you  out  and  take  the  land  and  put  it  in  their 
inventory/'  he  said. 

The  lawsuit  was  granted  class-action  status  in  2001  but  the  case  has 
floundered  in  federal  court  since. 

Attorneys  estimate  the  number  of  Indian  farmer  and  rancher  plaintiffs 
could  be  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  A settlement  figure  has  not  been 
calculated,  but  would  likely  be  in  the  "hundreds  of  millions,"  said  Joe 
Sellers,  the  American  Indians'  lead  attorney  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  lawsuit  mirrors  a civil  rights  case  brought  by  black  farmers  in  1997 
that  settled  two  years  later. 

The  federal  government  has  paid  out  about  $930  million  to  about  14,000 
black  farmers  so  far,  said  Anurag  Varma,  a Washington,  D.C.,  attorney  who 
helped  represent  the  farmers  and  is  involved  in  the  American  Indians' 
lawsuit . 

"The  underlying  bad  acts  by  the  defendants  are  virtually  identical," 

Varma  said. 

Sellers  accuses  the  government  of  delaying  resolution  of  the  lawsuit 
filed  by  the  American  Indian  ranchers  and  farmers. 

"They  have  employed  every  tactical  maneuver  I can  conceive  of  to 
postpone  the  day  of  judgment,"  he  said. 

But  government  attorneys  said  the  case  has  been  delayed  in  part  by  their 
appeal  of  the  class  action  decision. 

"We  do  take  exception  that  we  are  dragging  our  feet,"  said  Charles 
Miller,  a spokesman  for  the  Justice  Department,  which  is  representing  USDA. 

Meanwhile,  Sellers  said,  the  USDA  continues  to  foreclose  on  Indian 
property. 

"They  have  accelerated  debt  collection,"  Sellers  said.  "It  seems  to  me 
it's  an  effort  to  drive  the  final  nail  in  the  coffin." 

Three  Affiliated  Tribes  Chairman  Tex  Hall,  who  also  is  a rancher,  calls 
it  economic  racism. 

"It's  illegal,  racist  and  discriminatory,"  Hall  said.  "Every  day  this 
continues,  we  lose  another  native  farmer  or  rancher." 
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Trio  defends  its  vote  on  compact  following  president's  statements 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
September  28,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  three  Navajo  Nation  Council  delegates  who  voted  Tuesday 
against  the  proposed  intergovernmental  compact  between  the  Nation  and  the 
Hopi  Tribe  say  they  are  not  happy  with  statements  made  Wednesday  by 
President  loe  Shirley  Jr.  on  KTNN  Radio. 

Delegates  Leonard  Chee,  Amos  Johnson  and  Hope  MacDonald-Lone  Tree  said 
in  a joint  press  release  that  President  Shirley  incorrectly  told  the 
Navajo  people  that  they  do  not  support  lifting  the  Bennett  Freeze  because 
of  their  vote. 

"President  Shirley  is  wrong  on  his  position  on  the  Bennett  Freeze 
compact  and  he  is  wrong  again  on  Delegates  Chee,  Johnson,  and  MacDonald- 
Lone  Tree's  vote.  Delegates  Chee,  Johnson,  and  MacDonald- Lone  Tree  want 
the  freeze  to  be  lifted,  but  not  at  the  cost  of  individual  and  human 
rights  of  our  people,"  they  said. 

The  delegates  emphasized  that  they  support  lifting  the  Bennett  Freeze. 
"However,  because  President  Shirley  did  not  consult  with  Navajo  people 


impacted  by  the  Bennett  Freeze  when  his  administration  drafted  the  still 
secret  settlement,  and  because  the  settlement  was  not  conducted  in  good 
faith.  Delegates  Chee,  Johnson,  and  MacDonald-Lone  Tree  cannot  support  the 
secret  settlement  of  the  Bennett  Freeze." 

The  delegates  said  the  concerns  they  attempted  to  raise  before  council 
were  on  several  of  the  compact's  provisions.  "The  compact,  as  it  is 
currently  written,  is  restrictive  and  greatly  accommodates  the  Hopi  claims 
as  opposed  to  what  rightfully  belongs  to  Navajo  people,"  they  said,  citing 
an  amendment  offered  by  Johnson  regarding  religious  rights. 

Religious  freedom 

Language  in  the  compact  states,  "The  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Hopi  tribe 
are  federally  recognized  sovereign  nations  that  desire  to  live  in  harmony 
and  mutual  respect  for  each  other  and  further  desire  to  resolve  the 
'Navajo-Hopi  land  dispute'  insofar  as  it  relates  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  people  to  practice  their  traditional  religions,  and 
related  issues." 

Johnson's  amendment  would  have  accommodated  traditional  religions, 

"other  religious  beliefs,"  and  related  issues.  Attorneys  for  the  Nation 
told  Council  that  the  legislation  needed  to  be  approved  without  amendments, 
otherwise  it  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  Hopi  Tribe  for  its  approval, 
after  which  council  defeated  the  amendment. 

Regardless  of  amendments,  the  compact  still  must  go  back  to  the  Hopi 
Tribe  for  its  approval  because  the  compact  language  approved  in  January  is 
different  than  that  approved  by  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  in  2004. 

"Wise  amendments  from  the  council  could  have  easily  addressed  the 
concerns  of  the  people  and  would  have  protected  Navajo  rights  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Navajo  Nation,"  the  delegates  said. 

During  debate  on  Johnson's  amendment.  Delegate  Tom  Lapahe  said  it 
doesn't  matter  whether  it's  written  in  the  compact  or  not,  that  there  are 
people  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  who  practice  Native  American  Church  and 
Christianity.  "So  we  shouldn't  worry  whether  it's  written  in  either  of 
these  documents,"  he  said. 

The  three  delegates  also  said  that  new  maps  outlining  where  the  Hopi 
sacred  sites  and  corridors  are  located  were  not  reviewed  by  council. 

"There  may  be  several  sites  and  corridors  located  in  areas  that  will 
restrict  Navajo  people's  human  rights  to  the  land,"  they  said. 

"Navajo  people  have  yet  to  be  informed  on  the  exact  location  of  the 
sites  and  corridors,  and  the  exact  impact  those  sites  and  corridors  have 
on  Navajo  people  who  may  be  negatively  impacted  by  the  secret  settlement," 
they  said. 

During  a press  conference  following  the  vote.  Attorney  General  Louis 
Denetsosie  said  that  the  Hopi  people  who  use  the  religious  sites  know 
where  they  are  located,  and  that  per  the  agreement,  in  order  to  protect 
the  sacred  sites  and  shrines,  only  those  tribal  officials  with  a need  to 
know  were  being  given  that  information. 

The  three  delegates  said  that  as  conveyed  Tuesday  during  MacDonald-Lone 
Tree's  comments  to  council,  the  compact  legislation  "has  far  reaching, 
precedent-setting  and  irreversible  affects  on  our  Navajo  people,  our  land, 
and  the  integrity  our  Navajo  Nation." 

"Navajo  community  resolutions  respectfully  requested  that  more  time  be 
devoted  to  informing  Navajo  people  on  the  compact  before  a vote  was  taken. 
Sadly,  this  did  not  occur."  Also,  they  said,  it  was  not  disclosed  the 
amount  of  Navajo  land  that  is  being  conceded  to  the  Hopi. 

Trading  freezes? 

During  an  impassioned  speech  to  council,  MacDonald-Lone  Tree  pleaded 
with  delegates  to  vote  "No"  on  the  legislation,  saying  the  Navajo  people 
deserve  a clear  understanding  of  how  it  might  affect  the  1934  reservation. 

"If  we  are  agreeing  in  this  compact  that  we  will  not  make  any 
improvements  or  build  any  structures  within  the  designated  Hopi  religious 
sites,  then  we  are  just  trading  one  freeze  for  another,"  she  said. 

"Even  if  there  is  no  relocation,  our  Navajo  people  are  being  restricted 
from  using  their  land  as  they  had  used  it  before  it  being  designated  Hopi 
religious  sites  and  corridors. 


"As  opposed  to  the  original  Bennett  Freeze  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  Congress,  this  new  freeze  will  be  imposed  on  our  own  people 
by  their  own  government  the  Navajo  Nation,"  she  said. 

"At  least  the  Bennett  Freeze  can  be  changed  by  congressional  action  and 
litigation.  But  according  to  the  new  freeze,  it  is  forever.  Our  children, 
their  children  and  future  generations  cannot  make  changes  to  the  compact 
they  are  irrevocably  bound  to  it  and  there  is  no  recourse." 

Nothing  in  the  compact  states  that  the  Bennett  Freeze  will  be  lifted, 
she  said.  "All  that  it  states  is  that  the  Hopi  'promises'  not  to  object 
when  Navajo  asks  Congress  to  repeal  the  Bennett  Freeze  in  Article  7.6." 

She  questioned  what  would  happen  if  the  Flopi  did  not  follow  through, 
saying  there  is  no  language  to  protect  the  Navajo  Nation  if  the  Hopis  do 
not  honor  their  promise. 

According  to  the  compact,  the  Navajo  Nation  is  agreeing  to  give  the  Hopi 
Tribe  "50  percent  of  all  royalties  income  coal,  powerlines,  pipelines, 
natural  gas  lines,  and  other  rights-of-way  derived  from  the  Bennett  Freeze 
since  1966,"  she  said. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Bennett  Freeze  is  not  a joint  use  area.  By 
what  right  is  Hopi  entitled  to  half  of  the  Bennett  Freeze  area  income?" 

Waiver  of  claims 

"Even  more  horrendous,"  she  said,  is  the  language  in  Article  7.  "We  are 
waiving  all  claims  and  litigation  against  the  Hopi  and  agreeing  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior's  approval  of  the  compact  does  not  create  any  new 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  monetary  damages." 

"The  Navajo  Nation,  essentially,  has  let  the  United  States  off  the  hook 
for  any  legal  claims  that  may  arise  from  the  loss  of  land,  resources,  and 
Navajo  rights,"  according  to  Chee,  lohnson  and  MacDonald- Lone  Tree. 

"Don't  we  want  to  sue  the  feds  and/or  Hopi  for  damages  and  harm  done  to 
our  people?  Why  would  we  just  walk  away  and  leave  our  people  to  suffer  on 
their  own?"  MacDonald-Lone  Tree  asked. 

Delegates  said  their  concern  is  that  "this  poorly  drafted  provision  will 
forever  tie  the  Navajo  Nation  hands  behind  its  back,"  by  not  allowing  them 
to  seek  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Navajo  people.  "Is  this 
something  we  really  want  to  forfeit?" 

Also,  they  said,  under  the  compact  the  Navajo  Nation  agrees  to  waive  the 
fair  market  value  of  property  rights.  They  questioned  this  waiver,  saying, 
it  was  not  explained  to  council  or  the  Navajo  people  why  the  Nation  "would 
agree  to  waive  the  fair  market  value  of  property  rights  and  possibly  allow 
the  Hopi  Tribe  or  the  federal  government  to  determine  what  they  feel  is 
the  right  price  for  our  land  or  property." 

The  Nation's  leadership  "should  not  threaten  the  Navajo  people  with 
threats  that  'The  Bennett  Freeze  will  never  be  resolved  if  the  compact  is 
not  approved,'  or  with  threats  that  'Litigation  is  a loser,'  delegates 
said.  "Those  remarks  are  inappropriate  and  extort  approval  from  the  people 
through  fear." 

Delegates  Chee,  lohnson,  and  MacDonald  Lone  Tree  did  not  support  the 
compact,  they  said,  because  they  believed  "in  protecting  the  individual 
and  human  rights  of  Navajo  people,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Navajo  Nation, 
and  they  believe  in  truthfully  informing  the  Navajo  people." 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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State,  tribe  reach  deal 
By  BRODIE  FARQUHAR 


Star-Tribune  correspondent 
September  27,  2006 

ETHETE  - Social  service  programs  for  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribe  will 
receive  an  $800,000  boost  because  of  settlement  of  a long-standing  dispute 
between  the  tribe  and  the  state  of  Wyoming. 

Gov.  Dave  Freudenthal  and  Northern  Arapaho  Business  Council  Chairman 
Richard  Brannan  signed  a contract  Tuesday  morning  which  releases  $800,000 
to  the  tribe's  Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  program. 

The  contract  had  been  hung  up  for  two  years  over  a disagreement  between 
the  tribe  and  the  state  over  tribal  sovereignty. 

The  contract  was  based  on  compromise  contract  language  offered  by 
Brannan  to  break  the  logjam  over  which  court  - federal,  state  or  tribal  - 
would  resolve  any  disagreement  arising  from  state/tribal  contracts. 

Brannan' s language  - based  on  an  approach  taken  in  Montana  - sidesteps 
the  contentious  sovereignty  issue  by  specifying  mediation  as  the  first 
step  in  conflict  resolution  between  the  two  governments. 

"We've  had  200  years  of  confused  jurisdiction  (between  states  and 
tribes)  which  has  led  to  a series  of  problems,"  the  governor  said. 

Problems  between  the  state  and  tribes  over  sovereignty  issues  have  made  "a 
lot  of  money  for  lawyers,"  but  have  not  resulted  in  problem  resolution. 

This  new  approach,  according  to  both  Freudenthal  and  Brannan,  allows  the 
state  and  Northern  Arapaho  to  retain  full  sovereignty  and  deliver  social 
services  to  people  who  are  both  Wyoming  citizens  and  tribal  members. 

If  a dispute  arises,  mediation  will  be  tried  first  before  either  side 
resorts  to  lawyers.  If  that  doesn't  work,  disputes  will  be  submitted  to  "a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction." 

Determining  which  court  will  be  "up  to  the  lawyers,"  the  governor  said. 

In  the  past,  the  state  has  insisted  on  contract  language  that  would  give 
state  courts  jurisdiction  over  contract  disputes  between  the  state  and 
Northern  Arapaho.  The  tribe  had  previously  countered  that  contract 
disputes  be  resolved  by  binding  arbitration  and  that  state  courts  simply 
enforce  that  arbitration. 

State  Rep.  Patrick  Goggles,  D-Ethete,  thanked  both  the  chairman  and  the 
governor . 

"I  want  to  commend  them  for  doing  the  right  thing,"  he  said,  adding  that 
it  took  political  courage  on  the  part  of  Freudenthal  to  come  to  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation  and  sign  the  contract. 

Brannan  thanked  his  fellow  business  council  members  for  their  support. 

He  said  the  contract  represented  the  start  of  a "new,  positive 
partnership"  between  the  state  and  the  tribe. 

Brannan  said  reservation  residents  face  huge  medical  and  social  needs. 

He  said  Northern  Arapaho  members  average  one  person  a day  diagnosed  with 
diabetes,  while  methamphetamine  abuse  continues  to  be  a "scourge"  for  the 
tribe . 

Brannan  thanked  the  governor  and  presented  him  with  an  American  Indian- 
design  wool  blanket  as  a sign  of  friendship.  Freudenthal  admired  the  gift, 
then  quipped  that  he  didn't  expect  to  see  it  much  in  the  future, 
predicting  that  his  wife,  Nancy,  would  latch  onto  it. 

Copyright  c.  1995-2006  Casper  Star-Tribune,  Lee  Enterprises 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises  Incorporated. 
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Oregon  regulators  vote  to  remove  Chiloquin  Dam 
The  Associated  Press 
September  26,  2006 

CHILOQUIN,  Ore.  (AP)  - Officials  have  decided  to  remove  the  Chiloquin  dam, 
which  blocks  the  passage  of  endangered  Lost  River  and  short-nosed  suckers 
to  spawning  areas  up  the  Sprague  River. 


The  Modoc  Point  Irrigation  District  voted  to  remove  the  structure  last 
week  and  met  Monday  to  ratify  the  vote. 

Removing  the  dam  was  identified  as  a key  project  for  helping  endangered 
suckers  after  the  Endangered  Species  Act  forced  irrigation  water  to  be 
shut  off  to  most  of  the  1,000  farms  on  the  Klamath  Reclamation  Project 
during  a 2001  drought.  The  move  was  intended  to  maintain  water  levels  in 
Upper  Klamath  Lake  - the  project's  main  reservoir  and  the  primary  habitat 
of  the  suckers. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  will  pay  for  removal  of  the  92-year- 
old  dam.  The  agency  also  will  pay  to  install  a new  pumping  station,  and 
will  give  the  district  a $2. 4-million  to  create  a fund  to  pay  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  pump  station. 

"We're  excited,"  said  Irrigation  district  board  member  Pete  Bourdet. 

"This  is  what  we've  worked  for.  I personally  have  spent  the  last  two  years 
working  on  this . " 

Bourdet  said  proponents  of  dam  removal  were  confident  the  vote  would  go 
their  way,  although  he  expressed  relief  that  the  issue  has  finally  been 
decided . 

John  Richardson,  a landowner  and  member  of  the  irrigation  district,  said 
having  federal  funds  to  do  the  job  was  too  good  a chance  to  pass  up. 

"Why  would  you  want  to  be  driving  a 1932  Ford  if  you  could  have  a 
Cadillac?"  he  said.  "I  think  it's  time  for  the  district  to  get  into  the 
21st  century." 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  who  studied  the  dam  considered 
upgrading  fish  ladders  to  help  endangered  fish  species.  However,  they 
decided  removing  the  dam  was  the  most  efficient  plan. 

The  Klamath  Tribes  once  depended  on  the  fish  as  a primary  source  of  food, 
and  each  spring  they  hold  a ceremony  to  assure  its  continued  well  being. 

Modoc  Point  Irrigation  District  officials  will  meet  with  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Oct.  2 to  formally  sign  a document  authorizing  the  dam's 
removal . 

Federal  officials  have  said  the  pump  station  must  be  tested  and  found  to 
work  adequately  before  the  dam  will  be  removed. 

Rep.  Greg  Walden,  R-Ore.,  has  estimated  the  cost  of  removing  the  dam  and 
replacing  it  with  a pump  station  on  the  Williamson  River  at  $15  million  to 
$16  million. 

Under  the  federal  timeline,  construction  of  the  new  pump  station  will 
begin  in  April  2007.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  lune  2008. 

Information  from:  Herald  and  News,  http://www.heraldandnews.com 
Copyright  c.  c2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Feds  suggest  fish  get  a lift  around  dams 

Salmon  - The  proposal  disappoints  Native  American  tribes  and 

environmentalists  who  want  the  dams  removed 

MICHAEL  MILSTEIN 

The  Oregonian 

September  26,  2006 

The  federal  government  Monday  proposed  trucking  salmon  past  dams  to  the 
upper  Klamath  River  rather  than  breaching  the  dams  or  installing  fish 
ladders  so  the  fish  can  make  it  there  on  their  own. 

The  proposal  by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  frustrated 
Native  American  tribes  and  environmentalists  who  are  pushing  for  removal 
of  the  dams  that  have  long  blocked  the  fish  from  reaching  the  upper  river. 

Klamath  salmon  have  taken  on  a high  profile  this  year  because  their  low 
numbers  triggered  a closure  of  part  of  the  West  Coast  salmon  fishery. 

The  proposal  came  in  a draft  response  to  an  application  by  PacifiCorp 


for  a new  50-year  license  to  continue  operating  the  dams.  It  is  not  a 
final  word,  but  suggests  the  federal  agency  does  not  favor  removing  the 
dams  that  generate  electricity  for  Pacific  Power. 

However,  operating  behind  the  scenes  is  a set  of  confidential 
negotiations  between  Pacific  Power,  tribes,  fishermen  and  conservationists. 
Those  negotiations  could  completely  up-end  FERC's  process  if  the  talks 
result  in  agreement  to  remove  the  dams. 

Troy  Fletcher,  of  the  Yurok  Tribe,  said  that  both  sides  in  the  case  may 
negotiate  and  agree  on  a new  solution  that  does  not  involve  the  judge.  If 
they  do,  he  said,  they  could  bring  their  solution  to  the  judge  for  his 
blessing. 

Still,  Monday's  news  came  as  a blow  for  Native  Americans  who  depend  on 
Klamath  salmon. 

"We're  very  disappointed,"  Fletcher  said.  Dam  removal,  "has  been  our 
position  since  day  one." 

But  PacifiCorp  officials  argue  it  makes  more  sense  to  catch  salmon  and 
haul  them  in  trucks  past  the  dams  to  see  if  they  can  survive  in  the  upper 
river  before  making  major  investments  in  fish  ladders  or  dam  breaching. 

The  environmental  analysis,  required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  does  not  look  at  removing  all  four  dams.  That's  an  alternative 
favored  by  Native  tribes,  commercial  fishermen  and  conservation  groups, 
and  formally  recommended  by  NOAA  Fisheries,  the  federal  agency  in  charge 
of  restoring  threatened  coho  salmon  in  the  Klamath  River. 

Peter  Sleeth  of  The  Oregonian  staff  and  The  Associated  Press 

contributed  to  this  story.  Michael  Milstein:  503-294-7689; 

michaelmilstein@news .oregonian . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Oregonian 
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1906  showdown  at  Carlisle  Barracks  changed  football 

BY  MATT  MILLER 

Of  Our  Carlisle  Bureau 

September  26,  2006 

CARLISLE  - One  hundred  years  ago  today,  a football  game  was  played  on 
Indian  Field  at  Carlisle  Barracks. 

It  wasn't  just  any  game. 

This  one  changed  football  history. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  26,  1906,  the  teams  of  two  college  football 
powers,  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  and  Villanova  University,  for  the  first 
time  played  the  game  we  recognize  today. 

Eye-gouging,  punching  and  brawling  were  out.  In  their  place  were  the 
forward  pass  and  the  10-yard  first  down,  established  under  rules  that  had 
just  been  revamped. 

"This  was  the  first  important  game  played  under  the  new  rules,"  said  Tom 
Benjey,  a South  Middleton  Twp.  author  and  historian.  "It  would  have  looked 
old-style  to  us,  but  we  would  have  recognized  it  as  football." 

Benjey  and  Tom  McCue  of  Mechanicsburg  revisited  that  game  to  produce 
"The  Birth  of  Modern  Football,"  a 10-minute  video  released  by  Benjey 's 
Tuxedo  Press. 

Benjey  said  he  stumbled  across  the  little-known  piece  of  pigskin  history 
while  writing  "Keep  A-goin':  The  Life  of  Lone  Star  Dietz,"  a biography  of 


a football  legend  and  former  star  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  team. 

"Nobody  knew  about  this,  including  me,"  he  said. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  much  about  that  1906  game,  other  than  that  the 
locals  beat  Villanova  6-0  under  the  leadership  of  American  Indian  players 
such  as  Little  Boy,  Nikifer  Shauchuk  and  Frank  Mount  Pleasant.  The 
legendary  Dim  Thorpe  didn't  join  the  squad  until  1907. 

The  College  Football  Historical  Society  cites  the  game  as  one  of  the 
first  played  under  the  new  rules. 

The  match  came  three  days  before  Harvard  University,  another  football 
power  of  the  era,  began  playing  under  the  new  regulations  designed  to 
lower  football's  casualty  rate. 

Before  1906,  college  football  players  --  pro  football  was  a mere 
sideshow  --  put  their  lives  at  risk  every  time  they  took  the  field,  Benjey 
said . 

Teams  were  little  more  than  mobs  that  beat  each  other  bloody,  employing 
mad  rushes  to  smash  their  way  to  5-yard  first  downs.  Passing  was  almost 
unknown . 

"I  think  18  players  died  playing  college  football  in  1905,"  Benjey  said. 
"Something  like  149  were  seriously  injured." 

That  prompted  an  outcry  from  many,  including  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt . 

The  Indian  School  promoted  the  Sept.  26,  1906,  game  heavily,  Benjey  said, 
and  hundreds  of  fans  and  coaches  showed  up  to  watch  a game  played  under 
the  new  rules,  which  some  dismissed  as  too  "effeminate." 

The  game  is  notable  for  something  else.  Glenn  "Pop"  Warner,  who  would 
later  coach  Indian  School  teams  to  victory  after  victory,  introduced  what 
was  then  called  the  Carlisle  Formation.  It  is  better  known  as  the  single 
wing  offense,  which  for  decades  was  a gridiron  staple. 

Fast,  flexible  and  deceptive,  the  single  wing  played  to  the  speed  of  the 
Carlisle  players,  who  were  too  small  to  win  a shoving  match  with  their 
beefier  Villanova  opponents,  Benjey  said. 

The  single  wing  is  rare  today,  so  Benjey  interviewed  coaches  at  Windber 
High  School  in  Somerset  County,  which  still  uses  the  formation. 

Lynn  Myers,  another  South  Middleton  resident,  is  the  video  narrator,  and 
director  Andy  Hoke  and  his  sanctuary  choir  of  the  local  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  provided  the  background  music,  including  college  fight 
songs . 

The  whole  thing  was  just  plain  fun,  Benjey  said. 

"I  enjoy  football.  I enjoy  the  history  of  it,"  he  said.  "And  I enjoy 
quirky  things. 

"I  would  really  like  to  see  this  game  re-enacted,"  Benjey  added.  "But 
that's  probably  just  a pipe  dream." 

MATT  MILLER:  249-2006  or  mmiller@patriot-news.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  PennLive  LLC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Living  on  the  Reservation 
By  William  Anderson 
September  26,  2006 

During  a cross-country  trip  I took  in  early  Dune,  I drove  past  a number 
of  Indian  reservations  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  I must  say  that  the 
sight  was  not  exactly  uplifting.  I could  see  hundreds  of  tumble-down 
shacks  and  old  trailers  located  on  hillsides,  and  none  of  them  were 
inviting  places  to  live.  It  was  obvious  then  that  I was  seeing  something 
akin  to  a Third  World  scene  with  hundreds  - perhaps  thousands  - of  people 


living  in  great  poverty. 

American  Indian  poverty  is  not  something  on  our  "radar"  for  a couple  of 
reasons.  First,  reservations  are  located  in  remote  places  and  the  largest 
ones  are  nowhere  near  major  metropolitan  areas.  Second,  because  most 
Indians  do  not  venture  far  from  their  reservations;  the  rest  of  us  rarely 
come  into  personal  contact  with  them. 

Writes  Peter  Carlson: 

Half  a millennium  after  Columbus  misnamed  them,  American  Indians  are  the 
poorest  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  country's  2.1  million  Indians,  about  400,000  of  whom  live  on 
reservations,  have  the  highest  rates  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  disease 
of  any  ethnic  group  in  America.  That  might  surprise  Americans  who  have 
consumed  countless  cheery  feature  stories  about  Indians  making  big  bucks 
on  casino  gambling. 

What  I saw  from  my  car  window  in  the  arid  highlands  of  the  American  West 
did  nothing  to  dispel  what  Carlson  wrote.  There  was  no  doubt  that  I was 
seeing  real  poverty,  and  there  seemed  to  be  few  sources  of  commerce  in  the 
surrounding  area.  It  was  obvious  that  the  majority  of  people  who  lived  in 
these  hovels  and  broken-down  trailers  did  not  work  and  had  no  potential 
sources  of  income  aside  from  informal  tasks  and  government  checks. 

In  the  early  1980s,  then-US  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Dames  Watt 
commented  that  one  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  USSR  or  Eastern  Europe  to 
discover  the  failures  of  socialism.  Those  failures,  he  said,  were  evident 
on  the  reservations,  which  his  department  oversaw.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
comments  drew  partisan  attacks,  and  the  press  dismissed  Watt  as  making 
"bigoted"  comments. 

(Watt  apparently  was  guilty  of  making  a "gaffe,"  which  can  be  described 
as  uttering  an  unpopular  truth.  Political  figures,  as  you  know,  do  not 
like  to  make  "gaffes.") 

While  we  tend  to  think  of  the  reservation  system  as  applying  only  to 
American  Indians,  in  truth,  it  is  the  system  that  is  used  in  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  nearly  all  poor  Americans,  and  nowhere  were  the  failures  of  the 
reservation  system  more  apparent  than  last  year's  Hurricane  Katrina 
debacle  in  New  Orleans.  Indeed,  we  can  say  that  the  aftermath  of  the 
disaster  (not  to  mention  the  flooding,  which  came  from  the  breakage  of 
government  levees)  was  a massive  government  failure  - but  not  the  failure 
that  is  commonly  associated  with  Katrina. 

When  most  people  speak  of  Katrina  and  government  failure,  they  mean  the 
supposed  failure  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  to  take 
care  of  everyone  affected  immediately  after  the  storm.  Of  course,  as  has 
been  emphasized  on  this  site,  the  idea  that  somehow  FEMA  could  immediately 
set  things  right  - or  ever  set  things  right  - was  a ludicrous  idea  in  the 
first  place. 

Yet,  as  I noted  last  year  and  emphasize  again  and  again,  Katrina  did  not 
expose  American  poverty;  indeed,  it  exposed  the  folly  of  the  reservation 
system.  Let  me  explain. 

When  we  speak  of  Indian  reservations,  we  are  dealing  with  areas  of  land 
set  aside  where  American  Indians  live,  areas  that  supposedly  have  "self- 
government,"  but  are  ultimately  subject  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service  of  the  US  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Because  of  their  location  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
ultimate  welfare  state,  Indian  reservations  tend  to  be  places  where  people 
simply  exist  on  whatever  subsidies  the  government  provides,  and  little 
else.  As  Wikipedia  notes: 

Some  Indian  reservations  offer  a quality  of  life  that's  among  the 
poorest  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  Shannon  County,  South  Dakota, 
home  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  is  routinely  described  as  one 
of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  nation. 

While  Pine  Ridge  is  located  far  from  any  major  metropolitan  area,  one 
could  be  describing  inner-city  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  Orleans. 
Instead  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  residents  of  these 
metropolitan  areas  deal  with  Medicaid,  the  US  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  US  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency,  the  various  Housing  Authorities,  and  other  alphabet  soup  entities 


which  make  many  of  the  choices  that  govern  the  lives  of  those  who  live  in 
these  areas. 

People  who  live  in  these  urban  reservations,  and  who  depend  upon  the 
state  for  nearly  all  of  their  personal  and  financial  support,  are  the  ones 
who  are  having  the  most  difficult  time  readjusting  to  the  post-storm 
atmosphere.  Granted,  the  slow  recovery  is  not  simply  limited  to  people  who 
might  have  lived  in  the  hellish  projects.  Homeowners  or  people  who  lived 
in  single-family  houses  in  poorer  sections  of  the  New  Orleans  also  find 
themselves  waiting  for  Godot,  or  at  least  for  someone  from  FEMA  to  write  a 
check  and  tell  them  what  to  do  next. 

While  we  hear  of  delays,  long  lines,  and  all  of  the  other 
characteristics  of  socialism  being  omnipresent  in  New  Orleans,  in  nearby 
Mississippi,  entrepreneurs  have  used  the  storm's  aftermath  to  rebuild  and 
to  go  in  new  directions.  For  example: 

Even  more  inspiring  has  been  the  explosion  of  interest  in  Katrina 
Cottages...  The  Katrina  Cottage  effort  is  producing  an  expanding  family  of 
designs  for  appealing,  storm-worthy  houses  that  compromise  nothing  but 
square  footage  in  the  effort  to  create  homes  worthy  of  long-term  roles  in 
neighborhood  redevelopment.  The  first  designs  for  Katrina  Cottages  came 
out  of  efforts  to  create  design  alternatives  for  FEMA  trailers.  The  plans 
immediately  captured  the  imaginations  of  citizens  and  building  industry 
leaders  (see  www.katrinacottages.com).  Now  Katrina  Cottages  are  claiming  a 
broadening  niche  in  the  private-sector  housing  market  and  creating  more 
alternatives  for  Mississippi  home  shoppers. 

Lowe's  has  just  announced  plans  to  offer  four  Katrina  Cottage  designs  as 
kits  to  property  owners  in  the  storm  zone.  Home  Front,  in  Florida,  is 
offering  a growing  list  of  models  as  panelized  cottages.  And  the  New  Urban 
Guild  has  certified  several  manufactured  housing  companies  to  produce 
Katrina  Cottages  likely  to  set  new  standards  for  manufactured  housing. 

As  one  can  see,  a real  emergency  also  has  unleashed  some  creative  powers 
of  designers  and  entrepreneurs . (This  is  not  a rendition  of  the  "Broken 
Window  Fallacy,"  but  rather  recognition  that  entrepreneurs  discern  human 
needs  and  act  upon  them.)  Compare  the  actions  of  private  businesses,  from 
Lowe's,  Home  Depot,  and  Wal-Mart,  to  the  political  entrepreneurship 
demonstrated  by  FEMA,  as  well  as  political  operatives  who  used  the  tragedy 
to  boost  their  own  fortunes. 

For  example,  Paul  Krugman,  instead  of  correctly  interpreting  the  Katrina 
aftermath  as  a failure  of  socialism,  declared  that  the  reason  FEMA  failed 
to  play  the  Superman  role  was  that  conservatives  had  failed  to  adequately 
uphold  the  greatness  of  the  state: 

But  the  federal  government's  lethal  ineptitude  wasn't  just  a consequence 
of  Mr.  Bush's  personal  inadequacy;  it  was  a consequence  of  ideological 
hostility  to  the  very  idea  of  using  government  to  serve  the  public  good. 
For  25  years  the  right  has  been  denigrating  the  public  sector,  telling  us 
that  government  is  always  the  problem,  not  the  solution.  Why  should  we  be 
surprised  that  when  we  needed  a government  solution,  it  wasn't 
forthcoming? 

Lest  anyone  believe  that  Krugman  simply  was  expressing  frustration  at 
the  obvious  ineptitude  that  FEMA  officials  demonstrated,  he  goes  on: 

Does  anyone  remember  the  fight  over  federalizing  airport  security?  Even 
after  9/11,  the  administration  and  conservative  members  of  Congress  tried 
to  keep  airport  security  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  They  were  more 
worried  about  adding  federal  employees  than  about  closing  a deadly  hole  in 
national  security. 

Of  course,  the  attempt  to  keep  airport  security  private  wasn't  just 
about  philosophy;  it  was  also  an  attempt  to  protect  private  interests.  But 
that's  not  really  a contradiction.  Ideological  cynicism  about  government 
easily  morphs  into  a readiness  to  treat  government  spending  as  a way  to 
reward  your  friends.  After  all,  if  you  don't  believe  government  can  do  any 
good,  why  not? 

The  assumption  here  is  that  the  9/11  hijackings  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  private  enterprise.  Now,  one  could  excuse  Krugman  had  he  made 
those  comments  on  September  12,  2001.  After  all,  one  of  his  employers,  the 
New  York  Times,  had  editorialized  in  favor  of  having  a group  of  "well- 
trained  federal  workers"  providing  airline  security.  However,  he  wrote 


those  words  almost  four  years  after  the  attacks,  after  the  9/11  Commission 
had  catalogued  failures  of  various  government  agencies  - and  after  a 
number  of  stories  that  revealed  the  many  shortcomings  of  the 
Transportation  Safety  Administration.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  hopefully 
about  the  "potential"  of  the  TSA  before  the  organization  is  formed;  it  is 
quite  another  to  whitewash  the  failures  of  the  TSA  and  assume  that  it  is  a 
morally  superior  organization  simply  because  it  is  an  arm  of  the  state. 

Likewise,  it  is  one  thing  to  express  horror  at  the  human  suffering  in 
the  aftermath  of  Katrina;  it  is  quite  another  to  declare  that  the 
suffering  occurred  because  some  people  have  been  critical  of  the  state. 

Only  freedom  provides 

(And,  for  the  record,  the  Bush  Administration,  with  its  nearly- 
unprecedented  increase  in  federal  spending,  hardly  qualifies  as  an  "anti- 
government" administration.  From  "faith-based  initiatives"  to  the 
expansion  of  the  federal  criminal  code,  the  Bush  Administration  seems 
determined  to  make  the  Clinton  Administration  look  like  a collection  of 
anarchists.)  Indeed,  as  we  reflect  upon  the  failures  of  government  in  the 
Katrina  disaster,  we  are  reminded  by  Lew  Rockwell  that  this  truly  was  a 
massive  government  failure,  and  supposed  "conservative  anti-government" 
ideology  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure: 

Mother  Nature  can  be  cruel,  but  even  at  her  worst,  she  is  no  match  for 
government.  It  was  the  glorified  public  sector,  the  one  we  are  always  told 
is  protecting  us,  that  is  responsible  for  this.  And  though  our  public 
servants  and  a sycophantic  media  will  do  their  darn  best  to  present  this 
calamity  as  an  act  of  nature,  it  was  not  and  is  not.  Katrina  came  and  went 
with  far  less  damage  than  anyone  expected.  It  was  the  failure  of  the 
public  infrastructure  and  the  response  to  it  that  brought  down 
civilization . 

I would  add  that  the  failure  of  government  after  the  levees  broke  was 
not  that  it  failed  to  provide  the  amenities  of  the  welfare  state,  as 
Krugman  and  others  contend.  Instead,  the  human  tragedy  that  produced  the 
Lord  of  the  Flies  atmosphere  in  New  Orleans  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
government  had  turned  much  of  the  Crescent  City  into  an  urban  reservation 
via  its  welfare  system,  and  when  those  who  depended  heavily  upon  that 
system  for  their  sustenance  found  themselves  on  their  own,  they  had  no 
idea  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it. 

William  Anderson,  an  adjunct  scholar  of  the  Mises  Institute, 
teaches  economics  at  Frostburg  State  University. 
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Interior  mishandles  money 
October  2,  2006 

I am  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  Cobell  vs. 
Kempthorne,  a 10-year-old  class  action  lawsuit  that  seeks  an  accounting 
for  500,000  Indian  trust  accounts  held  by  the  Interior  Department.  I read 
with  interest  the  Sept.  24  Register-Guard  editorial  about  the  newly 
reported  losses  of  up  to  $10  billion  in  oil  payments  to  the  Interior 
Department . 

Interior  has  a long  record  of  mishandling  money  and  an  equally  long 
history  of  refusing  to  make  amends  to  those  it  cheats.  The  problems 
uncovered  at  the  Mineral  Management  Service  by  Inspector  General  Earl 
Devaney  mirror  many  of  the  same  problems  documented  with  the  trust 


accounts  the  department  and  its  bureaus  manage  for  Native  Americans. 

Those  accounts  date  back  more  than  119  years  and  were  to  contain  the 
royalties  from  government-arranged  leases  of  Indian  lands.  But  there  has 
never  been  an  accounting  provided  for  these  funds,  which  belong  to  Indian 
beneficiaries.  Neither  the  Interior  Department  nor  the  Indians  know  the 
true  balances  of  those  accounts. 

What  is  alarming  is  that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Bush 
administration  is  willing  to  resolve  this  long-standing  scandal.  Don't 
look  for  them  to  resolve  the  latest  troubles  at  Interior,  either. 

If  Native  Americans'  experience  is  typical,  the  new  problems  will  be 
swept  under  one  big  rug  in  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne's  office. 
That's  where  Indians'  trust  accounts  have  been  for  more  than  a century. 
ELOUISE  COBELL 
Browning,  Mont. 
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Sen.  George  Allen's  "macaca"  moment  has  prompted  former  college  teammates 
and  others  from  the  Virginia  Republican's  past  to  tell  reporters  that  he 
used  the  "N-word"  regularly  in  the  early  and  mid-1970s. 

Allen  claims  he  never,  ever  said  that  word,  which  is  enough  to  make  a 
giraffe  laugh. 

After  all,  he's  been  waving  a Confederate  flag  since  the  1960s.  He  wore 
one  on  his  lapel  and  another  on  his  car  when  he  was  in  high  school  in 
southern  California,  before  moving  to  Virginia.  Two  of  the  rebel  flags  are 
said  to  be  on  display  in  his  home. 

He's  kept  political  company  with  leaders  of  white  supremacist  hate 
groups  since  the  1980s,  when  he  was  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  while 
he  was  the  commonwealth's  governor  in  the  1990s.  A noose  was  part  of  his 
law  office  decor  in  2000,  the  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He  says 
it  was  a gift  from  a friend  who  knew  he  liked  Western  things  and  that  he 
didn't  mean  anything  by  it. 

Allen  used  the  word  "macaca"  while  campaigning  in  western  Virginia  on 
Aug.  11.  He  used  it  twice,  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  S.R.  Sidarth,  a young 
Indian-American  campaign  worker  for  Democrat  candidate  lames  Webb.  Sidarth, 
a student  at  Allen's  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Virginia,  was  the  only 
non-white  person  at  the  campaign  stop. 

At  first,  the  senator's  campaign  staffers  claimed  that  he  meant  to  say 
"mohawk,"  because  of  Sidarth 's  hairstyle  (which  is,  by  the  way,  a mullet, 
not  a mohawk).  When  that  didn't  fly,  they  said  Allen  meant  to  say,  "caca." 
When  they  realized  how  bad  that  was,  they  switched  stories  a few  more 
times . 

Now  Allen  says  he  made  up  the  word,  didn't  know  what  it  meant,  meant 
nothing  by  it  and  was  sorry  he  said  it:  "because  words  matter." 

The  general  speculation  is  that  Allen  learned  the  word  from  his  mother, 
who  is  from  Tunisia,  a former  French  colony  in  North  Africa,  where 
"macaca"  is  a French  slur  for  all  dark-skinned  people,  including  people 
from  India. 

Allen's  mother,  Etty  Allen,  whose  first  language  is  French,  denies 
knowing  the  word. 

Amid  the  allegations  and  denials  about  Allen's  past  use  of  the  "N-word" 
came  the  news  that  Allen's  mother  is  Jewish.  Following  earlier  denials, 
Allen  stated  on  Sept.  19  that  he  learned  it  from  a magazine  and  his  mother 
confirmed  it  in  late  August.  Etty  Allen  said  she  kept  the  secret  from  her 


children  until  she  told  Allen. 

In  a written  statement,  Allen  said,  "Some  may  find  it  odd  that  I have 
not  probed  deeply  into  the  details  of  my  family  history,  but  it's  a fact." 
In  addition  to  being  a federal  and  state  governmental  leader,  Allen  has 
degrees  in  both  law  and  history,  usually  probative  fields. 

The  Times-Dispatch  reported  on  Sept.  20  that  Allen  said  the  disclosure 
of  his  Jewish  ancestry  is  "just  an  interesting  nuance  to  my  background.  I 
still  had  a ham  sandwich  for  lunch.  And  my  mother  made  great  pork  chops." 

And  we're  back  to  the  George  Allen  who  doesn't  pass  up  many  chances  to 
invoke  racial  and  ethnic  stereotypes,  especially  if  they  might  reassure 
his  political  base  that  he's  the  same  good  old  boy  they've  always  known. 

At  the  same  time  that  Allen  is  accused  of  using  the  "N-word"  at  UVA  in 
the  early  1970s,  American  Indians  on  many  campuses  were  calling  for  the 
Washington  football  team  to  stop  using  the  "R-word." 

Allen's  father,  the  legendary  George  Allen,  was  the  Washington  head 
coach  from  1971  to  1977.  A delegation  of  Indian  leaders  met  in  1971  with 
one  of  the  team's  owners,  Edward  Bennett  Williams,  and  asked  for  the 
disparaging  name  to  be  changed. 

That  meeting  35  years  ago  was  the  very  last  time  any  owner  of  the 
Washington  team  ever  met  or  communicated  with  any  Native  person  who  wants 
the  name  dropped. 

This  must  be  very  confusing  to  Allen.  He  can  say  the  "R-word"  with 
impunity,  but  recriminations  abound  when  he  uses  the  "N-word"  or  "macaca." 
It  may  be  that  he  and  others  use  the  "R-word"  with  impunity  because  they 
can't  get  away  with  the  other  words  they'd  like  to  use.  They  fling  around 
the  "R-word"  because  they  can. 

The  "R-word"  and  other  "Indian"  references  in  sports  are  public 
camouflage  for  bigotry.  Not  only  can  the  bigots  use  racial  stereotypes  and 
slurs  right  out  in  the  open,  they  can  wrap  themselves  in  them  like  flags 
and  mock  the  people  they  are  offending  for  daring  to  say  they  are  offended. 

But  there  are  people.  Native  and  non-Native,  who  are  trying  to  rid 
sports  of  this  scourge  of  racism.  The  NCAA  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
encourage  its  member  schools  to  retire  their  "hostile  and  abusive"  names, 
images  and  mascots,  or  at  least  to  leave  them  home  when  they  play  for 
championships . 

The  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania  used  up  its  last  appeal  to  the 
NCAA  and  is  voluntarily  changing  its  "Indians"  name.  IUP  dropped  its 
stereotypical  "Indian"  symbol  years  ago  in  favor  of  a bear,  but 
inexplicably  named  it  "Cherokee,"  which  was  quietly  eliminated. 

The  "Redmen"  of  Northeastern  State  University  in  Oklahoma  will  soon  be 
consigned  to  history,  too.  NSU  President  Larry  Williams  wrote  in  the 
Tahlequah  Daily  Press  earlier  this  year  that  the  "Redmen"  name  would  be 
ended,  saying  that  NSU  is  a place  where  "we  encourage  civil  discourse  to 
help  promote  a more  civil  society.  ...  We  should  no  longer  be  using  names 
and  symbols  that  encourage  the  biases  and  prejudices  that  can  have  a 
negative  effect  on  contemporary  American  Indian  people." 

Williams  was  widely  acclaimed  throughout  Indian  country,  but  denounced 
by  a vocal  group  of  NSU  alums.  The  NCAA  gave  NSU  a Sept.  29  deadline  to 
confirm  its  plans  to  drop  "Redmen." 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  and  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign  are  threatening  to  sue  the  NCAA  to  continue  to  use  their 
"Indian"  sports  references,  although  it  is  unclear  what  they  foresee  as  a 
winning  legal  strategy. 

Like  Senator  Allen  holding  on  to  his  Confederate  flag  and  ham  sandwich 
for  dear  life,  UND  and  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  have 
pledged  to  keep  and  "Chief  Illiniwek,"  come  hell  or  high  water. 

Don't  they  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  hang  on  to  bigoted 
words  and  symbols? 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Good  news  in  our  schools:  Indian  ed  is  on  track 
September  25,  2006 

Indian  education  was  in  the  news  almost  daily  last  week,  because  Friday 
was  Native  American  Day  in  the  schools,  and  September  is  Native  American 
Month . 

It's  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools  trustees 
tonight  will  hear  a report  on  the  district's  implementation  of  the  Indian 
Education  for  All  program. 

Much  of  last  week's  news  coverage  was  upbeat  - features  and  photos  about 
special  presentations  in  the  schools,  information  highlighting  GFPS's 
spectacular,  museum-like  Indian  library  at  Longfellow  Elementary,  and  a 
story  about  what  the  state  has  to  offer  to  help  schools  implement  the 
Indian  Education  for  All  law. 

A different  vein  running  through  the  news,  however,  had  to  do  with 
actual  implementation  of  the  Indian  education  law,  including  a small 
controversy  that  erupted  about  it. 

The  controversy  involved  Missoula's  use  of  the  state  revenue  provided 
for  the  program. 

For  more  than  30  years  Montana  has  operated  under  a constitutional 
requirement  that  all  public  school  curriculums  include  a component  to 
educate  students  about  Indian  culture  and  history. 

Until  the  school-funding  lawsuit  a couple  of  years  ago,  however,  many 
schools  did  little  to  implement  it. 

The  headline-grabbing  aspect  of  the  court  order  in  that  lawsuit  was  that 
the  state  had  to  adequately  finance  K-12  education. 

But  the  ruling  also  required  schools  to  comply  with  the  constitutional 
mandate  for  Indian  education,  and  the  2005  Legislature,  for  the  first  time, 
allocated  money  to  help  schools  accomplish  it. 

Many  school  districts,  including  Great  Falls',  already  had  such  programs 
built  in  to  their  regular  curriculum. 

The  Missoula  controversy  occurred  because  a chief  sponsor  of  the  state 
legislation.  Rep.  Carol  Duneau,  D-Browning,  last  month  criticized 
Missoula's  schools  for  using  the  earmarked  state  money  to  give  pay  raises. 

Missoula  Superintendent  Dim  Clark  defended  his  districts,  however, 
saying  they  had  implemented  the  program  long  before  the  state  money  was 
allocated . 

"This  is  the  first  time  in  my  experience  in  Montana  that  the  state  has 
dictated  how  a local  school  board  must  spend  any  portion  of  its  general 
fund  budget,"  Clark  wrote  earlier  this  month. 

If  Missoula  schools  are  indeed  meeting  the  Indian-ed  requirements  - and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  aren't  - then  Duneau 's  criticism  may  be 
unfounded . 

But  Clark's  seeming  shock  at  the  state  requirement  also  rings  a little 
hollow,  considering  the  language  of  the  state  Constitution  and  the  courts' 
upholding  of  it. 

The  good  news  is  that  Indian  Education  for  All  is  getting  on  track 
across  Montana. 

It's  a statewide  mandate,  so  it's  right  that  the  state  helps  pay  for 
implementing  it. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Why  I blog  about  Indian  Country 
Guest  commentary 
Dean  T.  Parisian 
September  25,  2006 

It  all  began  back  in  the  1980s.  I was  a salesman  for  the  now-defunct  firm 
of  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  in  Lalolla,  CA.  Not  exactly  the  village  on  earth 
that  anyone  would  have  expected  a kid  who  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  to  land.  Being  privy  to  the  dealings  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  both  in  their  daily  moves  in  the  government  bond  market  and  what 
they  were  trying  to  do  in  "farming"  out  tribal  assets  to  investment 
managers  at  Security  Pacific  Bank  (now  Bank  of  America)  was  hard  to 
swallow.  It  wasn't  pretty  then,  it  still  isn't  today. 

In  1994  I put  together  a business  plan  to  start  an  investment  management 
firm,  Chippewa  Partners,  Native  American  Advisors,  Inc.  (www. 
chippewapartners . com)  Today,  as  a fiduciary  Registered  Investment  Advisor, 
half  of  our  clients  are  Native  American  and  located  all  across  North 
American  and  into  Alaska.  Starting  out  it  wasn't  easy.  Communication  was 
and  is,  often  difficult  in  Indian  Country.  Tribal  leadership  wasn't  adept 
at  understanding  the  business  principles  needed  to  keep  Wall  Street 
brokers  from  lining  their  pockets  with  tribal  money.  Cell  phones  were  not 
common,  getting  phone  calls  returned  was  rare,  and  getting  tribal 
leadership  to  understand  that  diversification  of  tribal  assets  was  more 
than  just  slot  machines  and  bingo  parlors  although  those  profits  were  not 
to  be  dismissed.  Although  not  a writer  by  design  or  by  training  I know 
that  I use  a different  part  of  my  brain  when  I write.  I find  it  good  for 
me  and  for  what  I do.  Keeping  a daily  trading  journal  is  a big  part  of  my 
s uccess  and  something  I will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  I'm  actively 
trading  the  markets. 

About  a year  ago,  I began  to  write  a blog.  It  touches  on  many  issues, 
some  entries  being  specific  to  Native  America.  Now,  the  Internet  is  a 
great  invention,  probably  as  important  as  the  wheel.  My  writings  are  my 
opinions  and  no  one  else's  and  they  allow  the  world  and  clients  to  see  my 
thinking.  I have  had  some  great  feedback  and  of  course,  as  is  so  typical 
in  Indian  Country,  no  shortage  of  name-calling  and  uncivil  discourse 
directed  my  way.  That  comes  with  the  territory  of  calling  the  kettle  black 
and  calling  it  as  I alone  see  it. 

One  of  the  problems  inherent  in  Indian  Country  is  the  idea  that  whatever 
works  for  the  success  and  improvement  of  the  tribe  should  be  an  original 
idea.  I say  use  the  Internet  and  copy  whatever  works,  from  whatever  tribe, 
from  whatever  color  of  people.  Indian  America's  problems  are  not 
indigenous  just  to  America,  trust  me.  For  years  and  years,  tribes  have 
spent  millions  upon  millions  trying  to  reinvent  the  wheel  and  send  tribal 
employees  to  conferences  and  training  sessions,  workshops  and  seminars.  I 
don't  know  the  return  on  investment  of  all  those  tribal  employees  gaining 
travel  time  but  frankly,  the  Internet  is  and  can  be  the  great  equalizer. 

One  of  my  early  heroes  in  understanding  the  power  of  the  press  was  Bill 
Lawrence,  owner/publisher  of  the  Native  American  Press.  His  determination 
and  attitude  to  run  an  off-reservation  tribal  newspaper  was  refreshing.  It 
took  the  tribal  councils  party  line  and  put  it  up  for  inspection.  It  asked 
the  right  questions  and  framed  the  story  for  the  benefit  of  all  tribal 
members  not  just  those  at  the  top  of  the  tribal  power  trip. 

The  Internet  has  the  ability  to  effect  tremendous  change  in  Indian 
Country.  From  delivery  of  investment  advice  to  communication,  from  tribal 
political  campaigns  to  educational  opportunities.  An  Internet  connection 
and  using  Google  are  probably  enough  to  start  any  business  venture  in 
Indian  Country.  You  can  get  any  question  answered  and  there  are  a billion 
answers  to  what  may  help  cure  the  ills  in  Indian  Country.  Whether  looking 
up  diabetes,  gambling  addiction,  housing  issues,  tribal  sovereignty. 


revamping  a tribal  constitution,  it  is  all  there.  Today,  in  the  comfort  of 
your  own  chair  it  can  be  done.  All  Indian  America  has  to  do  is  ask  the 
right  questions  and  be  ready  to  respond  with  action.  Really,  it  is  just 
about  doing  the  work.  Every  day. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribes,  tribal  councils  need  reform 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Flerald 
September  23,  2006 

Dust  before  each  election  of  a new  tribal  governing  body,  I have  hope. 

I'm  optimistic  about  our  tribal  leaders.  After  a few  years,  however,  the 
ruts  made  by  the  previous  councils  turn  out  to  be  too  deep,  and  the  new 
council  slips  and  slides  for  a while,  then  drops  right  back  into  those  old 
ways  again. 

So,  after  the  elections  and  all  of  the  promises,  I go  skipping  along 
thinking  of  the  future  - this  will  be  the  council  that  will  govern  in  a 
good  way.  I'll  feel.  Then,  I step  in  the  rabbit  hole  and  down  I go. 

I talked  about  my  misgivings  and  pessimism  regarding  the  recent  Three 
Affiliated  Tribes  primary  election  at  Fort  Berthold,  N.D.,  with  some 
colleagues.  They  are  outsiders  and  understand  our  problems  only  from  their 
point  of  view,  I used  to  say;  but  some  of  their  points  are  making  too  much 
sense.  I cringe  as  I began  see  how  much  we  need  to  get  back  on  track. 

Before  I turn  the  moccasins  inside  out  and  expose  the  bad  air,  I need  to 
say  tribal  governments  are  not  so  different  from  state  and  national 
governments.  Those  governments  just  are  a little  more  sophisticated  in 
fooling  people.  First,  in  communities  such  as  reservations,  the  potential 
for  excellent  living  is  good.  We  are  close-knit  communities  that  can 
change  easier  because  we  can  work  as  a team.  Unfortunately,  many  aren't 
sure  how  to  go  about  it. 

One  of  the  changeable  things  is  economic  growth  on  reservations.  We 
don't  have  to  be  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  When  the  "poor"  reservations  get 
in  the  national  news,  it  probably  is  more  like  pitiful  than  poor. 

Many  reservations  and  tribal  nations  are  located  in  areas  rich  with 
natural  and  human  resources.  Yet,  we  have  such  a hard  time  moving  away 
from  the  days  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  so  much  control  over 
our  lives  that  we  still  look  over  our  shoulders  before  we  plan  anything.  I 
smile  because  in  many  cases,  the  BIA  still  has  to  sign  off  on  our 
community  endeavors,  including  our  elections. 

We  play  a good  game  of  blaming,  too.  When  things  go  wrong,  blaming 
someone  else  takes  the  pressure  off.  The  BIA  or  the  federal  government 
always  are  good  candidates  for  blame.  After  all,  they  haven't  been  good 
stewards  for  American  Indians  in  the  past. 

We  also  need  to  look  at  ourselves  as  tribal  members  when  we  point  the 
blame  finger.  We  are  as  responsible  for  the  successes  and  failures  of  the 
tribal  government  as  is  the  government  itself.  After  all,  we  voted  them 
into  office. 

A few  administrations  back,  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  took  on  a heavy- 
handed  council  that  had  few  checks  and  balances.  They  delved  into  hiring 
and  firing,  and  put  themselves  into  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
tribal  administration.  Their  role  continued  into  the  following 
administrations  with  little  or  no  changes.  In  fact,  this  kind  of 
management  expanded  into  what  we  have  today. 

One  of  the  checks  the  tribe  sorely  needs  is  a newspaper  that  brings  all 
kinds  of  information  to  the  community.  Our  current  newspaper,  which  is 


owned  by  the  tribe,  offers  only  news  of  the  day  and  doesn't  include 
anything  controversial  that  the  tribal  council  might  be  doing. 

The  councils  gave  themselves  a truckload  of  freebies.  This  isn't  fair  to 
those  who  struggle  to  pay  rent  and,  for  that  matter,  to  have  a decent  meal 
Information  about  misspending  could  be  included  in  a "free  press" 
newspaper,  giving  people  the  chance  to  say  no  to  this  kind  of  spending. 

Yes,  I also  know  that  a tribal  newspaper  can  be  political  and  run  amok. 

I have  seen  newspapers  punish  tribal  councils  for  doing  their  jobs.  I've 
seen  tribal  newspapers  print  material  that  a mainstream  newspaper  never 
would  print  because  they  didn't  have  solid  documentation. 

So,  a free  press  could  help,  but  probably  more  important  is  a good 
tribal  constitution  in  which  checks  and  balances  are  built  in  and  there  is 
a method  to  enforce  those  checks  and  balances. 

When  I see  all  the  problems  in  tribal  governments,  I wonder,  "Why  would 
anyone  want  to  run  for  council  when  they  can  be  criticized  roundly,  right 
or  wrong?"  Here  are  probably  a few  reasons:  The  salaries  of  our  elected 
leaders  are  more  than  decent,  and  added  to  the  freebies  they  allocate  to 
themselves,  our  leaders  make  out  well.  Sally  Fields,  the  movie  star,  also 
told  us  a lot  about  how  winning  feels  when  she  said  after  winning  an  Oscar 
"You  like  me!  You  really  like  me!"  If  you're  elected,  it  means  the 
majority  of  the  people  like  you,  and  that  feels  great. 

Perhaps,  we  so  underappreciate  ourselves  that  praise  and  pats  on  the 
back  are  food  for  which  we  are  starving.  We  need  to  look  for  more 
opportunities  to  recognize  good  work  and  good  leaders. 

Tribal  governments  are  young  - we  are  teenagers.  So,  we  have  potential 
to  become  good  governments.  And  as  we  grow  in  this  task,  maybe  we  can 
become  examples  of  good  governments  for  the  state  and  federal  governments 
to  follow. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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Time  to  get  back  to  'us,'  not  'me' 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 
September  27,  2006 

In  my  last  column,  I wrote  about  ways  that  tribal  leaders  could  be  held 
in  check  and  responsible  for  their  actions.  These  are  things  that  can  be 
done  on  reservations  but  are  not  easy  because  they  cost  money  and  need  to 
be  done  by  someone  with  experience  in  government. 

There  is  another  item  that  makes  for  good  government,  and  that  is  the 
presence  of  people  who  care  enough  to  vote  responsibly.  Tribal  governments 
are  as  good  as  the  people  who  elected  them.  To  me,  that  means  voters  on 
reservations  ought  to  vote  for  their  leaders  more  carefully. 

If  the  blame  for  poorly  elected  leaders  needs  to  be  laid  in  our  laps, 
then  so  be  it,  because  recognizing  that  we  have  a problem  is  a step  toward 
solving  it. 

My  disappointment  with  our  leadership  on  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes 
reservation  at  Fort  Berthold,  N.D.,  comes  from  the  fact  that  our  leaders 
let  the  tribe  get  so  far  in  debt  that  we  may  never  get  out  of  debt  during 
my  lifetime.  Perhaps  many  of  the  people  who  voted  don't  know  or  aren't 
sure  how  a huge  debt  can  affect  them.  This  is  how:  Eventually,  when 


funding  no  longer  is  available,  jobs  will  cease  to  exist. 

This  is  not  our  history.  Historically,  we  were  responsible  in  selecting 
our  leaders.  But  in  the  history  of  American  Indian  people,  one  calamity 
followed  another  until  we  found  ourselves  relegated  to  land  sometimes  the 
size  of  a postage  stamp. 

At  Fort  Berthold,  we  started  out  with  portions  of  Wyoming,  South  Dakota, 
Montana  and  North  Dakota.  What  is  the  reservation  today?  The  land  area 
shrunk  each  decade  until  we  only  had  land  along  the  Missouri  River;  but, 
it  was  a nice  piece  and  we  mostly  were  satisfied. 

Then,  land  was  needed  for  the  new  Garrison  Dam,  which  was  created  to 
control  flooding  downstream.  There  were  other  places  where  the  dam  could 
have  been  situated,  but  the  reservation  was  chosen  because  it  was  easiest 
for  the  government  to  remove  us  from  that  land  - after  all,  the  government 
controlled  the  tribes. 

That  decision  created  many  problems  for  Indian  people  - Three  Affiliated 
and  Standing  Rock  Lakota  - because  the  tribes  lived  near  the  river  and 
used  the  waterways  for  transportation,  food,  fuel,  water  for  bathing  and 
drinking. 

But  in  all  the  misfortunes  and  the  mistreatment  by  the  U.S.  government, 
we  always  held  onto  the  fact  that  we  were  together  and  still  had  land  to 
live  on.  Land  is  important.  It  is  part  of  our  culture  and  is  who  we  are. 

Those  were  the  days  when  our  councils  and  leadership  were  chosen,  not 
elected,  by  the  community  by  consensus.  The  criteria?  Who  the  best  person 
was,  based  on  his  experience  and  leadership  as  shown  to  the  people.  They 
knew  who  the  leaders  were. 

It  was  rather  common  for  the  chosen  leader  to  decline  the  leadership 
role.  Leadership  meant  you  were  the  best  of  the  men,  and  that  could  be 
interpreted  as  bragging.  So,  many  tried  to  say  no. 

Today,  the  people  elect  our  tribal  leaders  in  a secret  ballot.  As  in  the 
rest  of  the  state,  our  names  are  checked  off,  a driver's  license  or  some 
other  identification  is  necessary  and  there  are  poll  watchers  to  make  sure 
everything  is  done  without  any  shenanigans. 

Off  the  reservation,  candidates  for  state  and  national  positions  usually 
are  men  and  women  who  spend  millions  trying  to  convince  voters  that  they 
are  the  best  for  the  job.  And,  the  one  with  the  most  money  usually  is  the 
one  who  gets  elected. 

On  the  reservation,  we  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  mode.  It's  campaigns  and 
promises;  and  as  a result,  those  with  money  and  those  who  have  the  biggest 
family  and  the  most  friends  many  times  are  the  ones  who  win. 

On  Tuesday,  I talked  with  some  people  on  the  reservation  to  find  out  why 
they  voted  the  way  they  did.  Did  they  fear  losing  their  job  or  had  they 
been  promised  a new  job  or  money? 

One  of  the  most  common  reasons  I found  is  the  thought  that  the  candidate 
would  help  improve  voters'  individual  lives.  Many  fewer  voted  for  the 
candidate  whom  they  thought  would  be  best  for  the  nation  as  a whole.  In 
other  words,  if  a leader  made  a promise  to  an  individual,  that  seemed  to 
win  out  as  far  as  that  voter  was  concerned. 

But  the  attitude  of  what  is  best  for  the  group  rather  than  the 
individual  was  part  of  the  history  of  many  tribes.  That  attitude  ought  to 
be  brought  back  into  the  way  of  life  of  American  Indians. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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True  or  False:  Native  American  Genocide  Caused  9/11? 
by  Jason  Mattera 
September  26,  2006 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  9/11  was  a day  to  remember  those  lives  lost  in 
the  terrorist  attacks.  One  of  the  leading  institutions  in  the  country  used 
the  occasion  instead  to  attack  Christianity,  incite  racial  divisiveness, 
encourage  socialism,  and  compare  U.S.  soldiers  to  al  Qaeda  operatives. 

Vanderbilt  University's  "After  9/11:  Time  for  Reflection"  included  nine 
professors  and  a moderator,  but  it  did  not  include  one  - not  one  - 
conservative  professor,  much  less  a balance-minded  professor,  to  present 
an  alternative  view  on  9/11,  the  aftermath,  and  terrorism.  You  can  watch 
the  most  egregious  outbursts  from  the  panelists  here,  but  I report  to  you 
the  very  bad  and  the  very  ugly. 

James  Lawson,  a visiting  professor  of  divinity,  said  that  slavery, 
racism,  and  Native  American  genocide  inspired  the  9/11  attacks.  "We  have 
denied,  for  example,  the  genocide  against  Native  Americans.  We  have  denied 
domestic  violence  as  being  a serious  disorder  in  our  midst.  We  have  denied 
the  spiritual  and  moral  effects  on  our  character,  like  slavery  and  racism. 
" To  Lawson,  America's  policies  and  behavior  are  "coming  home  to  haunt  us. 
" More  on  Lawson  later. 

Vanderbilt  student  Christopher  Donnelly  questioned  the  panelists  on  the 
supposition  that  America  was  to  blame  for  9/11.  Donnelly  expounded  on  the 
history  of  terrorism  dating  back  to  the  Clinton  years,  from  the  1993 
bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center  to  the  bombing  of  our  embassies  in 
Tanzania  and  Kenya.  The  global  battle  America  is  facing  is  a war  against 
Jihadists  who  are  fanatically  committed  to  murdering  Americans.  Slavery, 
racism,  and  Native  American  genocide  were  all  left  off  bin  Laden's  list  of 
talking  points.  When  Christopher  inserted  those  statements  into  the  debate 
he  was  not  expecting  the  ominous  replies  he  received  from  the  panelists. 

Michael  Bess,  a history  professor,  claimed  that  al  Qaeda  embraces  the 
same  warlike  tactics  that  our  soldiers  employed  during  World  War  II,  which 
include  sacrificing  innocent  civilians  in  the  name  of  self  defense.  That 
means,  as  Bess  asserted,  there  is  "a  common  moral  ground,  a disturbing  one 
between  the  extremist  who  attacked  us,  because  we  often  have  also  engaged 
in  that  kind  of  logic."  Bess'  justification  for  propping  up  WWII  American 
soldiers  with  terrorists  makes  sense  to  him  "if  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
shoes  of  al  Qaeda." 

James  Lawson  tackled  the  question  in  a different,  but  equally  dubious, 
way.  "The  attack  on  Islam  has  been  misplaced,"  he  said.  "The  most  violent 
religion  in  the  world  for  the  past  500  years  at  least  has  been 
Christianity."  Lawson,  who  claims  to  be  a Christian  minister,  said  that 
Christianity  has  done  "more  violence,  systemic,  and  personal,  and  social, 
and  warlike  than  any  other  religious  group."  Christians  are  consciously 
blind  to  "the  violence  that  is  racism  or  the  lynching  or  the  police 
brutality  that  goes  on  every  day,  literally,  in  the  United  States,"  he 
continued  [emphasis  added]. 

Lawson  transitioned  his  attack  on  Christianity  back  to  his  attack  on 
America  and,  what  he  labeled,  its  sponsorship  of  terror.  "State  terrorism 
has  been  the  worst  thing  in  the  last  40,  50,  60  years  whether  we  talk 
about  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States"  [emphasis  added].  Regarding 
terrorism,  Lawson  says  that  the  United  States  leads  the  field  "without  any 
kind  of  reservation." 

The  professor  of  divinity  didn't  end  there.  When  asked  by  a member  of 
the  audience  about  the  necessity  of  presenting  a multiplicity  of 
viewpoints,  liberal  and  conservative,  in  academia,  Lawson  responded,  "Pat 
Robertson  does  not  represent  any  kind  of  a valid  option  for  the  United 
States  or  the  300  million  people  of  the  United  States  on  almost  any  issue 
that  I have  seen  in  the  past  25  to  30  years."  Lawson  then  lobbied  for  the 
global  warming  crowd,  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  with  President  Bush 
on  climate  change,  asserting  that  there  is  a "sizable  consensus  that  there 
is  a reality  that  can  be  called  global  warming." 

Lawson,  by  far,  had  the  most  awful  remarks  that  day.  At  one  point,  he 
even  accused  "white  Christians"  of  laughing  and  applauding  upon  hearing 


that  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

Bill  Partridge,  a professor  of  human  and  organizational  development, 
wasn't  much  better.  He  believes  that  "9/11  was  the  day  that  was  going  to 
change  everything  and  in  fact  it  changed  nothing"  because  our  country's 
leaders  "fell  back  on  what  they  knew  how  to  do,  and  that  was  to  wage  war." 
In  dealing  with  terrorism.  Partridge,  in  all  seriousness,  urged  the 
audience  to  follow  the  "Nelson  Mandela"  road  to  peace.  "I  would  say, 
perhaps  not  in  my  lifetime,  but  perhaps  in  yours,  you  might  see  a similar 
kind  of  phenomenon  [Mandela-like  revolution]  - a world  that  is  so  outraged 
that  it  will  rise  up  and  say  we  will  not  invest  another  dime  in  your  [war] 
machine. " 

Unfortunately,  professors  Partridge,  Lawson,  and  Bess  were  not  the  only 
"academics"  to  abuse  the  fifth  anniversary  of  9/11,  but  space  constraints 
cannot  capture  the  totality  of  comments.  Young  America's  Foundation  has 
uploaded  all  the  outbursts  from  Vanderbilt's  faculty,  which  can  be  read, 
listened  to,  and  viewed  here. 

Like  most  students,  Christopher  Donnelly  attended  the  forum  hoping  to 
hear  different  perspectives  and  opposing  ideas.  What  he  got,  to  his  dismay, 
was  a bombardment  of  anti-Americanism,  socialism,  and  white  guilt. 

Mr.  Mattera  is  the  spokesman  for  Young  America's  Foundation.  He  was  born 
and  raised  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  graduated  summa  cum  laude  from  Roger 
Williams  University  in  Bristol,  R.I. 
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Stenehjem  should  represent  everyone  in  state 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 
September  30,  2006 

I'm  uncomfortable  that  the  attorney  general  of  North  Dakota  is  taking  on 
a case  against  the  American  Indians  in  North  Dakota.  I say  taking  on  a 
case  against  Indians  because  the  lawsuit  against  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Administration  over  a mandate  barring  UND's  use  of  the  Fighting 
Sioux  nickname  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  a suit  against  Indians, 
too . 

It  is  a suit  against  Indians  because  tribes  in  North  Dakota  --  the 
Standing  Rock  tribe  at  Fort  Yates;  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  New  Town;  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa,  Belcourt;  and  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
tribe,  Sisseton,  S.D.  --  all  have  submitted  resolutions  against  the 
university's  use  of  the  name.  The  stand  against  the  name  by  these  Indian 
nations  became  one  of  the  key  reasons  why  the  NCAA  took  its  action,  on  a 
par  with  the  NCAA's  wish  to  eliminate  racism  in  sports  and  encourage 
respect  and  sensitivity  for  all  who  participate. 

Maybe  I'm  mistaken.  Perhaps,  elected  officials  represent  only  a select 
group  of  people  in  our  state;  in  fact,  maybe  I shouldn't  even  say  "our" 
state  --  their  state  and  our  reservations  is  perhaps  more  correct. 

I'm  also  puzzled  that  UND's  administration  would  go  so  far  as  to  take 
the  NCAA  to  court  for  trying  to  rid  sporting  events  in  this  country  of 
racism.  Shouldn't  that  be  a goal  of  the  university,  too? 

But  I know  the  atmosphere  at  the  university,  so  I wasn't  surprised, 
although  I was  surprised  and  taken  aback  when  the  attorney  general 
volunteered  to  be  the  lawyer  in  the  case.  I thought  that  an  issue  such  as 
a logo  and  mascot  would  be  something  handled  internally  by  lawyers  who 
represent  the  university. 

The  mascot  and  logo  do  not  fan  hostility  or  abusiveness  at  the 


university,  UND  administrators  claim.  Well,  I know  that's  not  true.  If  you 
look  like  an  Indian  and  go  to  a sports  event,  you  will  see  some  hostility 
and  hear  abusive  remarks,  no  doubt.  You  are  seen  as  "the  enemy"  who  is 
trying  to  take  away  something  that  belongs  to  the  fans.  I and  other 
Indians  have  experienced  this. 

But  then,  we  all  know  the  objections  and  the  problems  that  surround  the 
"Fighting  Sioux."  And  yes,  they  fit  the  definition  of  hostility  provided 
by  NCAA. 

I have  to  smile  when  I think  about  writing  the  same  old,  same  old  words 
again  and  again.  It's  like  hollering  into  a wind  cave;  you  just  hear  your 
own  echo.  Hello,  hello;  is  there  anyone  out  there  listening? 

So,  I was  pleased  when  I read  a recent  column  by  Lee  Benson  in  the 
Deseret  Morning  News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  with  this  headline:  "Utes  should 
get  rid  of  nickname."  The  University  of  Utah  Utes  are  one  of  the  tribes 
that  the  NCAA  also  said  would  be  penalized  for  using  the  name  or  logo 
during  postseason  games.  (Note:  There  isn't  a "fighting"  attached  to  their 
nickname) . 

In  that  university's  case,  the  NCAA  dropped  its  sanctions  when  the  Ute 
tribe  endorsed  the  name.  But  after  a year,  however,  some  members  the  tribe 
are  disgruntled  because  they  said  they  were  promised  scholarships  for  the 
nickname.  "Uh-uh,"  school  officials  said;  they  discussed,  but  didn't 
promise. 

But  as  Benson  said  (and  I agree),  the  fact  that  such  talks  took  place  at 
all  is  demeaning.  And  when  such  things  happen,  as  he  said,  it's  time  to 
lose  the  nickname. 

In  May,  the  UND  Foundation  announced  the  establishment  of  a $1  million- 
plus  Sioux  Scholarship  Endowment.  Though  the  university  claims  there's  no 
connection,  this  strikes  me  as  buying  support  for  the  nickname  in  a way 
that  takes  advantage  of  a group  that  needs  to  educate  its  people. 

All  that  said,  the  attorney  general's  decision  to  take  on  the  lawsuit  is 
the  can  opener  for  a can  of  worms.  Unfortunately,  the  lawsuit  is  widening 
the  gulf  between  the  state  of  North  Dakota  and  reservations.  Stenehjem 
should  be  representing  all  his  constituents. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
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Cold  war  in  Caledonia 
Kelly  Patrick 
National  Post 
September  23,  2006 

CALEDONIA  - On  a recent  Friday  evening,  the  main  strip  of  the  town  in 
the  centre  of  the  Six  Nations  reserve  bustled  with  aboriginals 
dropping  into  the  Bank  of  Montreal  branch,  running  errands  at  the 
shopping  plaza  and  filling  up  at  the  Red  Indian  service  station. 

There  are  no  signs  of  the  bitter  seven-month-old  Caledonia  land 
dispute  on  this  18, 800-hectare  reserve  or  in  Ohsweken,  a place  that 
could  be  mistaken  for  any  tiny  Canadian  hamlet  were  it  not  for  the 
ubiquitous  ads  flogging  "cheap  smokes"  and  "discount  rollies." 

On  the  reserve,  some  homes  are  rundown,  but  others  would  not  be  out 
of  place  among  the  estates  on  Toronto's  tony  Bridle  Path. 

This  evening,  some  residents  were  headed  to  the  Six  Nations  fall 
fair,  where,  amid  the  squeals  of  children  riding  the  midway,  carnival- 
goer  after  carnival-goer  repeated  the  same  lament:  Despite 
appearances,  things  have  indeed  changed  for  the  11,000  natives  living 


on  Canada's  most  populous  reserve,  just  as  they  have  for  the  people 
of  neighbouring  Caledonia. 

A wide,  nasty  rift  has  opened  between  the  two  communities. 

"My  heart  has  been  broken,"  said  Shelley,  43,  as  she  watched  a tug-of- 
war  from  the  fair's  wooden  bleachers.  "Caledonia  doesn't  exist  for  me 
anymore.  That's  part  of  my  childhood  that's  gone." 

A lifelong  resident  of  the  Grand  River  Territory,  Shelley  frequently 
visited  Caledonia  as  a child.  She  has  a son  with  a non-native  man. 

Today,  she  does  not  dare  venture  into  the  town. 

"Now  people  will  walk  right  up  to  you  and  say,  'You  dirty  Indian, 
what  are  you  doing  here?  This  is  our  store.'"  For  Shelley  (who,  like 
most  of  the  Six  Nations  people  interviewed  for  this  story,  asked  that 
her  last  name  not  be  used)  the  saddest  part  of  the  rift  is  the 
radical  departure  it  represents  from  the  past. 

Until  the  occupation  began  on  Feb.  28,  Caledonians  and  their  Six 
Nations  neighbours  were  remarkable  for  how  well  they  got  along.  They 
went  to  the  same  schools.  The  played  on  the  same  sports  teams.  They 
intermarried . 

"Some  of  my  best  friends  are  native.  We  all  went  to  high  school 
together,"  said  Clint  Giles,  33,  as  he  picked  up  his  seven-year-old 
son  Calum  from  the  school  that  backs  on  to  the  disputed  site.  "I  feel 
sorry  for  both  sides." 

When  the  provincial  government  asks  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  this 
week  to  permanently  overturn  a lower-court  ruling  demanding 
protesters  leave  the  site,  it  will  only  confirm  what  everyone  here 
already  suspects:  No  one  in  government  is  any  hurry  to  resolve  this 
dispute,  which  has  all  the  signs  of  forever  changing  the  way  people 
here  live. 

The  swath  of  land  at  the  heart  of  the  troubles  is  located  at  the 
south  end  of  Argyle  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare  in  the  town  of 
10, 000 . 

The  site  is  40  unremarkable  hectares  of  gentle,  grassy  hills,  criss- 
crossed with  dirt  and  gravel  roads  cut  when  developer  Henco  began 
work  last  year  on  a 600-home  subdivision  that  was  to  be  called 
Douglas  Creek  Estates. 

There  is  a Canadian  Tire  down  the  road  and  a Tim  Hortons  across  the 
street . 

A tidy  subdivision  backs  on  to  the  site's  northern  flank.  The  site's 
southern  side  is  hemmed  in  by  the  Sixth  Line,  a country  road  that 
leads  into  the  reserve.  Ohsweken  is  about  a 10-minute  drive  from  the 
Douglas  Creek  Estates  site. 

Farther  up  Argyle  Street,  plywood  signs  with  spray-painted  insults 
welcome  visitors  to  Caledonia. 

"Boycott  racism.  Shop  elsewhere,"  says  one.  "Cashadonia.  Dane  Stewart 
cash  cow,"  reads  another,  a reference  to  the  $l,300-a-day  salary  of 
lead  provincial  negotiator  Dane  Stewart. 

Another  reads:  "Kevin  Clark,  coward  of  Haldimand  County,"  a jab  at  a 
non-native  local  who  got  under  the  protesters'  skin.  A scuffle  broke 
out  when  Mr.  Clark  and  two  of  his  friends  tried  to  remove  the  sign 
Labour  Day  weekend. 

Some  of  the  dozens  of  local  and  out-of-town  provincial  police 
officers  who  now  patrol  Caledonia  intervened.  The  sign  was  returned 
to  its  perch.  The  altercation  was  one  of  countless  low-level  clashes 
between  natives  and  non-natives  at  the  site  since  an  April  20  OPP 
raid  thrust  the  Caledonia  land  dispute  into  the  national  spotlight. 

Gone  are  the  main  road  blockades  that  sparked  much  of  the  intense 
violence.  In  their  place  is  an  uneasy  peace. 

But  as  petty  skirmishes  such  as  the  sign  incident  pile  up  --  and  as 
word  of  them  spreads  via  the  grapevine  of  small  town  gossip  --  enmity 
burrows  deeper  into  the  psyches  of  people  on  both  sides. 

People  such  as  Maria  Rauscher. 

The  61-year-old  German  immigrant  lives  with  her  husband  on  the  Sixth 
Line. 

The  road  has  been  deemed  an  official  no-go  zone  for  Ontario 
Provincial  Police. 


Six  Nations  officers  are  supposed  to  patrol  it,  but  Mrs.  Rauscher, 
her  husband  and  others  on  the  road  say  that  in  reality  the  Sixth  Line 
is  a legal  "no-man's  land"  where  law-breaking  is  rampant  and  property 
values  have  plunged. 

"I  can't  live  like  this  anymore/'  said  Mrs.  Rausche,  wiping  at  her 
eyes  and  trembling  with  anger.  "If  something  flares  up  again  we're 
right  in  the  middle.  It's  a time  bomb." 

Mrs.  Rauscher  and  her  husband.  Dieter,  65,  say  their  quarrel  is  not 
with  the  natives,  but  the  government.  They  have  lived  in  harmony  with 
the  nearby  reserve  for  27  years. 

A return  to  that  harmony  seems  unlikely,  considering  the  complexity 
of  the  land  claim. 

It  dates  back  more  than  200  years  to  when  Frederick  Haldimand,  the 
governor  of  Quebec  and  its  territories  (including  the  future  province 
of  Ontario),  gave  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River  to  the  Six  Nations  as 
a reward  for  their  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  during  the  American 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  Haldimand  proclamation  is  at  the  root  of  28  ongoing  specific 
claims  filed  with  the  federal  government  and,  with  more  than  800 
native  claims  currently  ensnare  in  Ottawa's  byzantine  claim  system, 
all  signs  here  suggest  officials  are  settling  in  for  a long  haul: 

- The  Ontario  Provincial  Police  are  shopping  for  a home  for  a 
permanent  detachment  in  Caledonia,  according  to  members  of  the 
Caledonia  Citizens'  Alliance  and  to  Haldimand  County's  mayor.  They 
meet  twice  monthly  with  provincial  police.  The  OPP  would  not 
officially  confirm  the  plans. 

- The  province  has  purchased  the  Douglas  Creek  Estate  lands  from 
developer  Henco  Industries  Limited  for  $12. 3-million  and  paid  Henco 
and  six  contractors  another  $8. 6-million  in  compensation  --  partly  so 
that,  as  the  new  owners  of  the  plot,  the  province  can  allow  the 
natives  to  stay  at  the  site  during  negotiations. 

- The  province's  aboriginal  secretariat  has  established  a satellite 
office  dedicated  to  the  case  in  Brantford,  Ont.,  just  northwest  of 
Caledonia . 

- The  protesters  have  solicited  donations  for  building  materials  to 
finish  the  houses  whose  construction  they  interrupted.  No  new  work 
has  begun. 

But  the  single  biggest  factor  that  suggests  it  is  going  to  be  a long 
haul  at  the  disputed  site  is  the  way  the  occupation  is  being  tackled 
at  the  negotiating  table,  said  David  General,  the  elected  chief  of 
Six  Nations. 

"I'll  be  very  candid.  The  problem  at  the  table  is  the  table  wants  to 
be  too  expansive,"  says  Chief  General,  who  supports  the  land  claim 
but  opposes  the  occupation. 

"[The  negotiators]  need  to  be  dealing  with  just  information  that 
pertains  to  Douglas  Creek." 

But  they  aren't. 

At  the  end  of  Duly  the  parties  decided  to  add  four  "side  tables"  to 
the  main  negotiating  table.  Ottawa,  Queen's  Park,  the  Six  Nations 
elected  band  council  and  the  Six  Nations'  traditional  confederacy 
council  have  representatives  sitting  at  all  five. 

One  side  table  is  tackling  archaeology  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Douglas  Creek  lands. 

A second  is  dealing  with  "public  awareness"  and  education  about  the 
Six  Nations  traditions  and  land  claims. 

A third  is  trying  to  sort  out  "consultation  issues." 

The  fourth  is  tackling  the  Plank  Road  land  claim,  which  includes  the 
former  Douglas  Creek  Estates  land.  That  claim  was  first  submitted  to 
the  federal  government  Dune  23,  1987. 

Another  reason  the  Caledonia  dispute  is  so  vexing  is  that  nobody 
knows  who  actually  speaks  for  the  Six  Nations. 

The  elected  band  council,  imposed  by  the  federal  government  in  1924, 
is  at  odds  with  the  Six  Nations'  traditional  confederacy  council,  a 
hereditary  system  whereby  clan  mothers  from  the  six  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  --  the  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  Onondoga 


and  Tuscarora  --  choose  lifetime  chiefs  to  spearhead  government  by 
consensus . 

The  split  complicates  talks,  said  Barbara  McDougall,  the  Mulroney-era 
cabinet  minister  appointed  as  Ottawa's  representative  at  the 
Caledonia  talks. 

But  she  is  impressed  the  two  sides  have  come  to  the  table. 

And  she  and  her  provincial  counterpart,  Ms.  Stewart,  both  say  trust 
has  been  built  at  the  negotiations,  a sign  that  talks  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

But  many  townsfolk  remain  unconvinced. 

"I'll  be  honest,"  said  Dason  Clark,  a member  of  the  business-led 
Caledonia  Citizens  Alliance. 

"We  don't  have  a sense  that  anyone  in  a position  of  authority  is 
really  accomplishing  anything.  We're  just  stuck  in  this  quagmire." 

As  Mr.  Clark  and  his  colleagues  Ralph  Luimes  and  Ken  Hewitt  talked 
about  the  town's  dilemma  over  coffee  at  Tim  Hortons,  Mr.  Luimes 
received  an  e-mail  on  his  BlackBerry. 

A local  drywall  manufacturer,  Georgia  Pacific,  had  just  laid  off  30 
workers . 

The  cold  war  in  Caledonia  could  easily  turn  hot  again  --  especially 
if  conflict  is  stoked  by  outsiders  with  no  connection  to  Caledonia  or 
the  reserve,  such  as  the  Richmond  Hill  couple  behind  the 
controversial  Web  site  caledoniawakeupcall.com. 

Gary  and  Christine  McHale  launched  the  site  in  Dune. 

Aimed  at  documenting  native  crimes  they  say  are  being  ignored  by 
provincial  police,  the  site  calls  Caledonia  a town  where  "5,000-plus 
criminal  charges  by  natives  still  have  not  been  filed  by  the  OPP." 

The  couple  plan  an  anti-occupation  rally  in  Caledonia  for  Oct.  15. 
They  expect  more  than  20,000  people. 

Even  without  potential  flashpoints  like  the  McHales'  march,  Haldimand 
County  Mayor  Marie  Trainer  fears  relations  between  the  two 
communities  will  keep  deteriorating  if  the  occupation  continues. 

"Hopefully  it  doesn't  get  any  worse,"  she  said,  "because  it  could  get 
to  a point  where  it  will  take  generations  to  heal." 
kpatrick@nationalpost . com 
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Province  considers  stepping  in  to  fund  on-reserve  housing 
Dason  Warick 

Saskatchewan  News  Network 
Monday,  September  25,  2006 

Saskatchewan  News  Network  reporters  Dason  Warick  and  Barb  Pacholik 
travelled  the  province  this  summer  investigating  the  housing 
conditions  of  First  Nations  people.  They  discovered  hundreds  of 
families  suffering  in  overcrowded,  mouldy  shacks  --  conditions 
likened  to  a Third  World  country.  Their  report  will  be  published 
Tuesday  in  an  eight-page  special  section. 

The  First  Nations  housing  crisis  is  so  severe  that  the  Saskatchewan 
government  may  take  the  unprecedented  step  of  funding  housing  on 
reserves . 

"It's  a step  in  the  right  direction.  We  would  welcome  it.  This  is 
definitely  a crisis,"  said  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations 
vice-chief  Guy  Lonechild. 

The  provincial  government  and  corporations  take  in  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  from  resources  extracted  from  traditional  First 
Nations  territory,  Lonechild  said.  That  money  needs  to  start  flowing 
back  to  the  First  Nations,  he  said. 


"There  is  not  an  equal  sharing  of  resources/'  he  said. 

Funding  social  housing  on  reserves  has  always  been  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government.  But  the  desperate  poverty  faced  by 
thousands  of  First  Nations  families  has  caused  the  provincial 
government  to  rethink  its  position,  said  Saskatchewan  Housing  Corp. 
Minister  Buckley  Belanger. 

"It  is  a desperate  need.  (We)  want  to  be  a part  of  the  solution," 
Belanger  said. 

Houses  on  Saskatchewan  reserves  are  twice  as  crowded  as  the  Canadian 
average.  In  many  cases,  extended  families  and  friends  live  together, 
sleeping  on  couches  and  floors.  Toxic  black  mould  is  common.  Mould 
and  overcrowding  have  been  linked  to  increased  rates  of  tuberculosis, 
infections,  depression,  suicide  and  family  violence. 

Belanger  said  the  housing  crisis  is  "more  pronounced  than  ever," 
calling  it  one  of  the  most  urgent  issues  facing  the  province. 

The  provincial  government  would  consider  investing  in  on-reserve 
housing  on  two  conditions.  First,  the  individual  First  Nation  must 
agree.  Second,  the  federal  government  can't  be  let  off  the  hook  to 
provide  its  share  of  funding,  he  said. 

"Then  the  province  can  get  engaged  in  a true  partnership,"  Belanger 
said . 

There  has  recently  been  a significant  deal  reached  for  off-reserve 
aboriginal  housing  between  government  and  First  Nations.  He  said  on- 
reserve  housing  is  the  next  issue  to  be  tackled,  calling  it  "the 
elephant  in  the  room." 

There  is  already  provincial  money  going  to  help  reserves  in  other 
areas,  Belanger  noted.  The  road  connecting  the  remote  Black  Lake 
First  Nation  to  the  south  was  built  entirely  with  provincial 
government  money. 

And  even  though  on-reserve  health  is  also  a federal  responsibility, 
the  federal  government  only  paid  for  $3  million  in  construction  costs 
for  the  Black  Lake  health  centre.  The  province  paid  the  remaining  $9 
million . 

Belanger  says  he's  lobbying  his  federal  counterparts  on  the  reserve 
housing  issue,  and  hopes  some  action  will  be  taken  soon. 

There  are  several  ways  houses  get  built  on  reserves.  Traditionally, 
Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  (INAC)  would  fund  house 
construction  and  residents  would  simply  move  in.  Many  viewed  housing 
as  a treaty  right. 

But  INAC  funding  to  Saskatchewan  First  Nations  hasn't  increased  in 
more  that  15  years.  Now  that  money  isn't  even  enough  to  house  the 
elderly,  disabled  or  poor. 

Increasingly,  the  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp.  (CMHC)  provides 
grants  and  loans  for  reserve  home  construction,  and  most  residents 
pay  rent  of  about  $350  a month.  But  demand  is  still  far  greater  than 
supply,  with  many  reserves  having  multi-year  waits  for  a CMHC  home. 

And  on  some  First  Nations  such  as  Lac  La  Ronge,  residents  who  can 
afford  it  can  get  bank  mortgages  (guaranteed  by  the  band)  and  own 
their  own  homes. 

Lac  La  Ronge  Chief  Tammy  Cook-Searson,  who  is  meeting  soon  with 
Belanger,  welcomed  the  news  the  province  may  step  in. 

"If  they  want  to  give  us  money  for  housing,  sure,  we'd  definitely 
consider  it,"  she  said. 

University  of  Saskatchewan  history  Prof.  Michael  Cottrell  agreed 
reserve  housing  is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
Saskatchewan . 

He  said  the  jurisdictional  lines  are  starting  to  blur  between  various 
levels  of  government,  as  more  than  half  of  the  First  Nations 
population  now  lives  off-reserve. 

There  also  may  be  some  political  considerations,  Cottrell  said. 
Belanger  and  the  rest  of  the  Calvert  NDP  government  know  the 
aboriginal  vote  may  be  crucial  in  the  next  election. 

That  said,  something  has  to  be  done  to  fix  the  mess,  he  said.  With  a 
decent  home,  "the  chance  of  a good,  productive  life  is  that  much 
better. " 
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Indian  assets  loophole  to  be  closed 
Tories  want  to  protect  spouses  in  divorce 
Status  Indians  living  on  reserves  vulnerable 
September  28,  2006 
TONDA  MACCHARLES 
OTTAWA  BUREAU 

OTTAWA  - The  federal  Conservatives  are  moving  to  close  a legal  loophole 
that  has  left  aboriginal  spouses  who  divorce  without  equal  rights  to 
the  division  of  a family's  assets. 

Accompanied  by  the  head  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  and  the 
Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada,  Federal  Indian  Affairs  Minister 
Dim  Prentice  will  announce  tomorrow  a process  to  consult  aboriginal 
communities  on  a new  federal  law  that  will  apply  to  natives  living  on 
reserves,  and  do  for  them  what  provincial  laws  cannot. 

Right  now,  provincial  and  territorial  family  laws  say  spouses  are 
entitled  to  seek  an  equal  share  of  a family's  real  property  when  a 
marriage  fails.  But  those  do  not  apply  to  status  Indians  living  on 
reserves,  who  come  under  federal  jurisdiction. 

On  reserves,  the  spouse  holding  what's  called  a "certificate  of 
possession"  to  a family  home  holds  all  the  rights  to  it. 

The  1996  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  said  aboriginal  women 
living  on-reserve  are  "significantly  disadvantaged,  denied 
protections  widely  recognized  as  essential  to  women  and  children  upon 
marriage  dissolution." 

The  commission  pointed  out  that  land  and  housing  are  in  short  supply 
on  many  reserves,  and  women  in  abusive  domestic  situations  who  do  not 
hold  the  certificate  are  often  forced  to  either  remain  in  the  home, 
or  to  try  to  find  housing  off-reserve,  far  from  friends  and  family. 

Don  Kelly,  communications  director  with  the  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  said  yesterday  that  the  organization  supports  the  federal 
initiative  but  also  wants  the  Conservative  government  to  address 
poverty  and  the  lack  of  housing,  economic  development  and  clean 
drinking  water  on  reserves  that  add  to  the  stresses  on  families. 

"We  do  think  it's  important  that  First  Nations  are  central  in 
developing  the  solutions  to  this  issue,  so  in  that  sense  our  people 
are  willing  to  facilitate  the  dialogue  sessions  with  our  people  to 
come  up  with  real  solutions.  We  do  want  to  see  movement  on  the 
broader  issues  as  well,  though,  that  place  individuals,  families  and 
communities  in  jeopardy  and  in  stress." 
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Premier's  appearance  at  meeting  a first 
By  Tom  fletcher 
September  27,  2006 

Premier  Gordon  Campbell's  appearance  at  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian 
Chiefs'  annual  general  assembly  on  Friday  was  the  first  by  a sitting 


premier  in  the  organization's  38-year  history. 

Although  the  government  didn't  publicize  the  visit,  Campbell  squeezed 
it  into  his  schedule  after  attending  Alberta  Premier  Ralph  Klein's 
retirement  dinner  in  Banff.  He  was  preceded  by  two  cabinet  ministers. 
Children  and  Family  Development  M 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

October  14,  2006 

Passamaquoddy  Toqakiw/autumn  moon 
Kiowa  Gakinat'o  p ' a/ten-colds  moon 
Blackfeet  Sa'aiksi  itaomatooyi/moon  when  ducks  leave 
Algonquin  Pepewarr-/white  frost  on  grass  and  ground  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and  Indian  Heritage-L 
Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 

This  issue's  Quote: 
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Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


"The  message  now  from  Indian  Country 
anymore, " 

"Indian  Country  is  alive,  well  and  a 

Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  Northern 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 
+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 


is  we're  not  going  to  take  it 

five,  and  we  vote." 

Cheyenne,  retired  U S Senator 

The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Please  read  the  lead  articles  in  this  issue  carefully.  Understand  how 
far  this  Republican  White  House  has  gone  to  deny  Native  People  their  just 
due . 

The  treaty-promised  health  care,  meager  as  it  was,  was  jerked  out  from 
under  the  most  impoverished  people  in  the  United  States.  The  bill  to 
restore  needed  health  care  has  languished  at  the  behest  of  the  Bush 
Administration . 

Likewise,  the  Cobell  Trust  suit  that  seemed  a certainty  to  finally  be 
resolved  has  been  dragged  through  every  single  delay  tactic  possible. 

The  result  is  that  neither  the  stolen  money  owed  nor  the  health  care 
promised  by  treaty  obligations  is  likely  to  be  restored  during  this 
legislative  session.  These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  measures  this 
administration  has  proposed  and  supported  to  deny  our  Nations'  rightful 
recognition,  and  limit  our  Nations'  sovereignty  and  opportunity  to 
establish  self-sufficiency. 

This  is  shameful,  but  I am  convinced  those  responsible  for  this  fiasco 
are  incapable  of  feeling  shame.  They  are  only  capable  of  feeling  the 
sting  of  rejection. 

I will  not  tell  anyone  reading  this  what  they  should  or  should  not  do. 
That  is  not  how  I was  taught  by  my  elders.  I will  tell  you  I am  going  to 
vote  every  chance  I get,  and  each  vote  will  be  against  anyone  who  supports 
those  responsible  for  the  suffering  they  have  brought  our  People  and  our 
Nations . 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Hides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 


PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


Date:  Thu,  21  Sep  2006  16:15:49  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub  j : HYS  WINTER  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 

Winter  & Christmas  2006  - Toys  and  Clothing  Request 

Winter  will  set  in  soon  in  many  places  of  the  world,  but  once  again  it 
will  not  be  the  same  for  all  the  children.  Some  are  lucky  and  have 
everything  they  need,  other  children  have  much  more  than  they  need...  and 
yet  there  are  also  the  children  who  have  very  little  - or  nothing...  They 
don't  have  the  right  clothes,  and  they  have  no  toys.  These  children  need 
warmth,  and  they  need  hope,  and  loving  support. 

You  can  be  there  for  these  children,  and  make  a difference  in  their  lives. 
Even  if  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  far  away  from  you,  toys,  warm 
clothing  and  shoes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the  reservation,  where 
they  will  be  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  who  have 
helped  so  much  the  previous  years. 

There  is  a large  need  especially  for  new  and  good  quality  used  warm  items, 
as  well  as  toys.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be 
lifesaving.  These  items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be 
distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- warm  clothing  such  as  knitted  items  for  children  of  all  ages 
from  babies  to  teenagers,  children's  jeans, 

coats  and  warm  T-shirts 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- blankets 

- toys  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  like 
toothpaste,  tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair 
barrettes,  rubber  bands  or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last 
but  not  least  : pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  and  sensitive  to  the 
culture  of  the  children  and  their  People.  When  sending  a box,  it  would  be 
appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short  email  with  your  name  or  location, 
type  of  items  sent  ('toys',  'clothing',  etc),  approximate  weight  and 
shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of  what 
is  sent  to  them.  Our  aim  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches 
the  reservation. 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due 
to  the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com  3R  Robertson,  USA  3im_ 


Robertson@BarefootCreations . com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Respectfully,  Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received  help. 
Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives 
of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 


Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 
Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 
Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded 

under  the  condition  that  it  is  not  altered  in  any  way]  == 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

y y 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w= 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
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http : //www . nanews . org 
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RE:  White  House  blamed  for  another  delay  in  Cobell 


Date:  Tue,  3 Oct  2006  09:10:17  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="BUSH  ADMIN  CONTINUES  TO  DELAY  TRUST  SETTLEMENT" 

http: //www. indianz . com/News/2006/016223 .asp 

White  Flouse  blamed  for  another  delay  in  Cobell 
October  3,  2006 

Efforts  to  settle  the  Cobell  trust  fund  lawsuit  are  in  danger  because  the 
White  House  has  failed  to  provide  a settlement  number,  a top  senator  said 
on  Monday. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  presented  an  $8  billion  figure  to 
the  Bush  administration  more  than  two  months  ago.  Despite  a commitment  to 
resolve  the  case,  officials  have  not  responded  to  the  offer,  said  Sen. 

Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota). 

"We're  just  not  there  yet,"  said  Dorgan,  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee,  told  tribal  leaders  via  videotape  at  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  conference  in  Sacramento.  "The  administration  has  not 
been  very  forthcoming." 

Dorgan  said  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  and  Attorney  General 
Alberto  Gonzales  have  been  very  "helpful"  to  the  committee.  The  delay  in 
the  settlement  comes  from  elsewhere  in  the  administration,  he  said. 

"It's  the  White  House  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  have 
not  given  us  a number,"  Dorgan  elaborated. 

Kempthorne,  in  a speech  delivered  prior  to  Dorgan 's  videotape  message, 
told  NCAI  he  was  committed  to  resolving  the  10-year-old  case.  But  when 
asked  by  Bill  Martin,  a Tlingit-Haida  council  member,  to  explain  his 
position  on  the  settlement  bill,  he  deferred  to  Carl  Artman,  President 
Bush's  nominee  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Artman  cited  "ongoing  discussions  with  this  bill"  but  did  not  state  the 
Interior  Department's  position.  His  response  to  the  question  appeared  to 
place  most  of  the  responsibility  on  Congress,  not  the  administration. 

"Hopefully,  when  they  get  back  to  Congress  after  the  elections,  they  can 
get  to  that,"  Artman  said  of  the  legislation. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  two  key  Senate  aides  confirmed  Dorgan ' s 
assessment  of  the  situation.  David  Mullon,  the  general  counsel  and  policy 
director  for  the  Republicans  on  the  committee,  said  he  had  planned  to  come 
to  NCAI  with  a firm  settlement  figure. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  he  said.  "We  have  not  heard  from  the 
administration  with  a number.  We  do  not  have  a proposal  back  from  the 
administration . " 

Allison  Binney,  the  general  counsel  for  the  Democrats  on  the  committee, 
was  more  downbeat.  "The  situation  is  dire,"  she  told  tribal  leaders. 

Mullon  and  Binney  believe  some  of  the  delay  comes  from  the  many  agencies 
involved  in  the  settlement.  In  addition  to  Interior,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Department  of  Dustice,  the  White  House,  the  White  House 
OMB  and  the  White  House  Domestic  Policy  Council  have  a stake  in  the 
outcome. 

"It's  hard  for  them  to  get  on  the  same  page,"  Binney  said. 

But  with  Congress  out  of  session  until  November,  the  aides  said  time  is 
running  out  for  resolution  this  year.  The  Senate  and  the  House  are 
scheduled  to  return  for  just  one  week  following  the  elections. 

Keith  Harper,  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Cobell  plaintiffs,  wasn't 
surprised  by  the  latest  delay.  He  pointed  out  that  the  settlement  bill  was 
introduced  more  than  a year  ago,  giving  the  administration  more  than 
enough  time  to  come  up  with  a response. 

"This  is  their  modus  operandi,"  he  said  at  the  conference.  "This  is  how 
they  behave." 

Tribal  leaders  attending  NCAI  plan  to  press  the  issue  further  when  Ruben 
Barrales,  the  director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  shows  up  on  Wednesday. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz. Com. 


"RE : Billions  in  payouts  to  Indians  in  jeopardy"  

Date:  Fri,  6 Oct  2006  08:52:06  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="BUSH  DELAYS  TRUST  SUIT" 

http: //www. pechanga . net/ 
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Billions  in  payouts  to  Indians  in  jeopardy 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
October  6,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - What  has  been  seen  as  the  best  hope  for  settling  a decade- 
old  lawsuit  over  billions  of  dollars  owed  to  Native  American  landowners  is 
quickly  fading,  the  victim  of  politics  and  timing. 

Sen.  lohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  has  proposed  an  $8  billion  compromise  bill. 
But  if  it  is  not  passed  before  Congress  adjourns  its  two-year  session,  the 
matter  could  be  in  jeopardy  of  lingering  without  a resolution  for  years 
longer.  The  longest  and  largest  class-action  suit  brought  against  the 
government,  it  already  has  dragged  through  two  presidential 
administrations  and  six  congressional  sessions. 

"The  likelihood  of  anything  getting  enacted  this  year  is  very  slim," 
said  Keith  Harper,  a lawyer  for  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  case,  Elouise 
Cobell,  advertisement  "The  key  is  McCain.  It  is  in  his  almost  sole  power 
to  push  the  (Bush)  administration  to  bring  this  to  closure,"  he  said  of 
McCain,  whom  he  notes  has  successfully  used  his  political  will  and  clout 
to  take  on  the  White  House  on  other  issues. 

The  lawsuit  asserts  that  as  many  as  a half-million  Native  Americans  and 
their  heirs,  including  50,000  in  Arizona,  may  be  owed  more  than  $100 
billion  in  unpaid  royalties,  plus  interest,  for  grazing,  mining,  logging 
and  drilling  on  their  land.  At  issue  is  property  held  in  trust  in  their 
names  for  more  than  a century  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
includes  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  case  has  been  a political  hot  potato,  in  part  because  of  the  hit  the 
U.S.  Treasury  would  take  with  a settlement,  which  would  also  require  funds 
for  retracing  and  verifying  individual  accounts  and  money  owed. 

Today  in  Sacramento,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  is 
expected  to  pass  a resolution  embracing  McCain's  proposed  settlement.  It 
says  the  settlement  is  not  perfect  but  is  the  quickest  and  fairest  way  to 
settle  claims  that  the  trust  has  been  mismanaged  for  more  than  a century. 

But  there  are  still  major  wrinkles,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the 
Bush  administration  hasn't  agreed  to  the  proposed  settlement  figure. 

McCain,  the  outgoing  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 
could  not  be  reached.  But  lawyers  involved  with  the  case  say  his  committee 
staffers  have  been  busy  trying  to  finalize  a settlement. 

As  the  case  has  lingered,  no  one  knows  how  much  is  really  owed, 
especially  when  unpaid  interest  is  added.  Reaching  a settlement  has  been 
complicated  not  just  by  the  large  amount  of  any  potential  settlement  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  trust  records  were  destroyed  over  the  past  century, 
adding  to  accounting  disagreements. 

Meanwhile,  plaintiffs  are  growing  older. 

When  he  took  over  in  2005,  McCain  promised  he'd  make  trust  reform  a 
priority  during  his  committee  chairmanship  and  would  give  finding  a 
solution  "one  good  shot."  In  lanuary,  he  is  expected  to  move  on  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Lawyers  for  the  plaintiffs  have  offered  to  accept  $27.5  billion,  to  be 
spread  among  individual  Indians  who  have  accounts  in  the  trust  program. 

But  the  Bush  administration  has  rejected  that.  The  lawyers  have  been  mum 
on  McCain's  lower  settlement  figure. 

"It's  incomprehensible  that  the  administration  not  be  able  to  come  up 
with  at  least  a response  to  what  is  the  product  of  years  of  work  on  the 


pant  of  this  committee  and  interested  parties/'  McCain  said  at  a hearing 
last  month. 

But  there  may  be  some  movement.  Today's  resolution  comes  days  after 
Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  told  the  Indian  congress  that  he  is 
working  with  administration  officials  and  McCain  to  find  a "fair,  full  and 
final"  resolution. 

"I  hope  that  we  will  soon  have  a final  settlement,"  Kempthorne  said 
Monday. 

Interior  Department  spokesman  Shane  Wolfe  declined  to  elaborate. 

But  Dohn  Dossett,  the  Indian  congress'  general  counsel,  said  he  believes 
the  Bush  administration  is  seriously  considering  what  a potential 
settlement  may  look  like.  And  although  chances  a resolution  could  be 
reached  this  year  are  slim,  he  doesn't  rule  it  out. 

"I  certainly  think  a lot  of  progress  has  been  made,"  he  said.  "And  I 
think  a good  deal  of  the  impetus  comes  from  the  work  of  Senator  McCain  and 
his  committee." 

Whether  that  progress  will  lead  to  a resolution  during  this  term  remains 
increasingly  unlikely,  however. 

"If  they're  going  to  wait  for  the  administration  to  sign  off  on  every 
aspect  of  the  bill,  they're  going  to  wait  a long  time,"  Harper  said. 

Delaying  the  matter  into  the  next  Congress  may  make  a congressional 
resolution  even  more  difficult,  he  said,  because  lawmakers  would  have  to 
persuade  a lame-duck  president  and  his  budget  aides  to  go  along. 

Catherine  Aragon,  a lawyer  for  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 
Community,  said  tribal  members  support  McCain's  bill  and  appreciate  his 
efforts.  She  would  not  comment  on  how  many  members  may  be  owed  money. 

But  Alan  Taradash,  an  Albuquerque  lawyer  who  represents  25,000  to  30,000 
Navajo  landowners  in  New  Mexico  and  southern  Utah  and  their  heirs, 
including  some  in  Arizona,  said  he  doesn't  like  the  settlement.  He  said  he 
opposes  provisions  that  would  prevent  some  future  claims  of  mismanagement 
of  individual  and  tribal  resources. 

"I  would  never  agree  to  that,"  he  said. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  billy.house@arizonarepublic.com. 
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White  House  hit  over  delays  in  health  care  and  Cobell 
October  5,  2006 

A senior  White  House  official  sought  to  explain  the  Bush  administration' 
stance  on  Indian  health  care  and  the  Cobell  settlement  amid  angry 
questions  on  Wednesday. 

Attendees  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  annual  conference 
in  Sacramento  criticized  the  administration  for  its  last  minute  objections 
to  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  The  bill  was  cleared  for 
passage  in  the  Senate  until  the  Department  of  Dustice,  on  the  eve  of 
consideration,  sent  a memo  that  was  used  by  some  Republicans  to  delay 
action . 

"What  will  the  White  House  do  to  help  us  deal  with  this  last  minute 
ambush?"  asked  Rachel  Joseph,  the  chairwoman  of  the  Lone  Paiute  Shoshone 
Tribe  of  California  and  the  head  of  the  steering  committee  that  has  been 
working  on  the  bill  for  several  years. 

Ruben  Barrales,  the  target  of  the  remark,  didn't  have  much  of  a response 
He  indicated  that  the  DOD  memo  was  as  much  a surprise  to  him  as  it  was  to 
Indian  Country. 

"All  I can  tell  you  is  I have  the  same  question,"  said  Barrales,  the 
director  of  the  White  House  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 


Linda  Holt,  the  chairwoman  of  the  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health 
Board  and  a council  member  for  the  Suquamish  Tribe  of  Washington,  said 
administration  officials  have  been  given  numerous  opportunities  to  provide 
comments  on  the  measure.  She  called  the  D01  salvo  an  affront  to  the 
federal-tribal  relations. 

"They've  never  done  that  and  then  at  the  last  minute  they  turn  around 
and  say,  'We  have  these  objections,'  and  the  bill  is  pulled,"  Holt  said. 
"That  is  not  true  government-to-government  relations." 

Barrales  defended  the  administration's  handling  of  the  overall  talks.  "I 
do  have  to  disagree  with  you,"  he  said.  "We  were  working  in  good  faith  on 
the  issues." 

But  when  he  appeared  to  downplay  President  Bush's  role  by  noting  that 
the  his  boss  has  only  been  in  office  for  five  years  while  the  bill  expired 
13  years  ago,  former  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colorado)  took  the 
floor.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  during  the  time 
in  question,  he  laid  the  blame  at  the  administration's  feet. 

Campbell  said  former  HHS  Secretary  Tommy  Thompson,  a Bush  appointee, 
repeatedly  told  him  the  administration  supported  reauthorization . But  he 
said  officials  kept  coming  back  with  piecemeal  changes  that  delayed  action 
for  years. 

"I  get  the  feeling  the  same  thing  has  been  happening  again,"  said 
Campbell,  who  called  the  reauthorization  "a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
many  of  our  people." 

In  addition  to  facing  fire  on  health,  Barrales  acknowledged  the  White 
House  was  behind  the  delay  in  the  Cobell  case.  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North 
Dakota),  the  current  vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  told  NCAI  on  Monday 
that  the  administration  has  failed  to  provide  a response  to  the  $8  billion 
settlement  proposal. 

"That  is  absolutely  true  and  we  are  conscious  of  that,"  Barrales  said. 

But  he  said  the  settlement  is  "more  than  a number."  Although  he  didn't 
delve  into  specifics,  he  indicated  trust  management  going  forward  was  a 
key  concern  of  the  administration,  whose  officials  have  called  for  a bill 
that  addresses  land  consolidation  and  other  issues. 

"I  think  everyone  understands  that  the  federal  government  has  not  done  a 
good  job  in  terms  of  its  trust  responsibility,"  he  admitted.  "It's  all 
related,"  he  said  of  trust  management  issues.  "It's  related  to  the  number 
itself. " 

Like  the  Indian  health  care  bill,  however,  the  settlement  legislation 
has  been  on  the  table  for  more  than  a year.  On  the  day  before  the  Senate 
committee  was  going  to  clear  the  bill  for  a floor  vote.  Interior  Secretary 
Dirk  Kempthorne  and  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  asked  for  more  time. 

"There  is  one  recalcitrant  entity  here  and  its'  the  administration," 
said  Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  for  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  who  spoke  to  NCAI 
on  Monday. 

As  he  has  done  at  past  conferences,  Barrales  repeated  his  pledge  to  keep 
an  open  door  for  tribal  people.  He  hailed  the  creation  of  an  "Indian 
Country  Working  Group,"  composed  of  federal  agencies  with  involvement  in 
Indian  issues,  that  meets  once  a month  at  the  White  House. 

He  said  the  administration  is  working  to  develop  an  "Indian  Country  101" 
course  for  federal  employees  and  appointees  to  educate  them  on  sovereignty 
and  the  government-to-government  relationship. 

But  Campbell,  in  his  remarks  during  the  question-and-answer  session, 
said  more  action  is  needed. 

"The  message  now  from  Indian  Country  is  we're  not  going  to  take  it 
anymore,"  said  Campbell,  who  now  works  as  a lobbyist.  "Indian  Country  is 
alive,  well  and  active,  and  we  vote." 
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Venezuela  offers  cheap  heating  oil 
September  29,  2006 

by:  Estar  Holmes  / Today  correspondent 

by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 

NEW  YORK  - An  unprecedented  gift  of  warmth  is  destined  for  North  America 
reservations  this  winter,  where  tribal  governments  have  been  offered 
drastically  discounted  heating  oil  by  Venezuela's  nationally  owned 
petroleum  company. 

The  offer  comes  through  Houston-based  CITGO  Petroleum  Corp.,  which  has 
committed  to  10  million  gallons  of  fuel  for  tribes  at  a 40  percent 
discount,  with  the  discounted  portion  treated  as  a charitable  donation  to 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Native  governments. 

CITGO  is  a subsidiary  of  Venezuela's  Petroleos  de  Venezuela  S.A.,  which 
distributed  40  million  gallons  of  discounted  fuel  through  nonprofit 
organizations  last  winter  in  the  aftermath  of  hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita. 
The  program  has  been  expanded  to  a total  of  100  million  gallons  this  year. 

Venezuelan  President  Hugo  Chavez  inaugurated  the  program  before  an 
enthusiastic  audience  in  New  York  on  Sept.  21,  where  blacks.  Latinos  and 
more  than  300  American  Indians  packed  Harlem's  Mount  Olive  Baptist  Church. 

"It  makes  us  feel  good  to  give,"  Chavez  told  the  festive  crowd  that 
waved  Venezuelan  flags  and  chanted  his  name. 

Chavez,  who  is  of  mixed  indigenous,  African  and  Spanish  ethnicity, 
greeted  the  tribal  representatives  as  "our  indigenous  friends,  our 
brothers  and  sisters." 

"They  are  the  original  tribes  of  this  country  and  the  real  owners  of 
this  land,"  he  said.  "The  British  and  Spanish  colonists,  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  French,  the  whole  of  Europe  came  to  America  and  devastated  it.  We 
have  to  remember  this  without  any  kind  of  hatred.  It's  just  the  truth,  and 
today  we  are  here  500  years  later.  As  lesus  said,  we  should  love  each 
other.  We  should  live  as  brothers  and  sisters  without  prejudices.  It's  the 
only  way  to  bring  equality  and  peace  in  our  world." 

Chavez  became  interested  in  supplying  affordable  heat  to  northern 
Natives  after  Maine  tribes  participated  last  year.  Now  the  initiative  has 
expanded  to  18  states  and  more  than  200  tribes  from  Maine  to  Alaska,  with 
a potential  savings  of  more  than  $10  million  to  Indian  communities. 

Penobscot  Chief  lames  Sappier,  who  is  also  president  of  the  National 
Indian  Environmental  Council,  said  he  thinks  it's  a good  deal. 

"I've  been  in  the  business  of  Indian  affairs  since  1969,"  Sappier  said. 
"This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  exciting  programs  I've  seen  in  Indian 
country.  It's  strange  that  it's  coming  from  a country  outside  the  United 
States . " 

A founding  member  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
Venezuela  has  one  of  the  world's  largest  oil  reserves  and  supplies  the 
United  States  with  about  11  percent  of  its  petroleum.  Chavez,  who 
promulgates  socialist  ideologies,  is  on  a mission  to  free  Venezuela  from 
imperialist  interference  by  forming  alliances  to  help  re-establish 
sovereignty  over  its  vast  oil  wealth  while  tunneling  profits  towards 
social  programs. 

The  Maliseet,  Micmac,  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot  governments  worked 
through  a nonprofit  group  last  winter,  but  CITGO  is  now  prepared  to  deal 
directly  with  tribal  authorities,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Penobscots,  who  administered  distribution  to  Maine  tribes  and  helped 
develop  the  expanded  program. 

"It  was  really  an  administrative  nightmare,  but  we  did  it,"  Sappier  said 
"We  had  a language  problem.  We  had  industry  using  business  and  oil 
language,  talking  to  a government  who  had  tribal  government  language.  It 
was  difficult.  They  have  an  accent  and  they  talk  fast.  We  had  to  tell  them 
many  times,  'E-mail  me.'  Telephone  conversations  were  rough." 

Natives  from  America's  chilliest  region  are  among  the  first  to  sign  up. 

Ian  Erlich,  chairman  of  the  Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council,  said  his  group 
struck  a deal  with  CITGO  on  behalf  of  some  140  tribes  from  the  Aleutian 
Ranges  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  wind  chills  reach  75  below  zero  and 


heating  fuel  averages  $7  a gallon. 

"The  Alaskan  Inter-Tribal  Council  is  thankful  for  the  help  CITGO  has 
extended  in  such  a generous  and  practical  way  to  the  villages  of  Alaska/' 
Erlich,  who  attended  with  a contingent  of  50  Alaska  Natives,  said.  "The 
oil  companies  in  America  and  throughout  the  world  are  enjoying 
unprecedented,  skyrocketing  profits.  The  state  of  Alaska  has  a budget 
surplus  from  oil  of  well  over  a billion  dollars  this  year,  and  this  while 
Alaskan  villages  face  a crisis  due  to  the  high  cost  of  heating  fuel.  Where 
are  the  oil  executives  from  Alaska  and  where  are  the  politicians?" 

Notwithstanding  the  gratitude  radiating  from  those  who  appreciate 
CITGO 's  generosity,  the  offer  comes  amidst  political  controversy 
surrounding  Chavez,  who  attended  the  Sept.  21  event  a day  after  making 
worldwide  headlines  for  personifying  President  George  Bush  as  the  devil 
before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

"Yesterday,  the  devil  came  here,"  Chavez  told  the  world  body.  "As  the 
spokesman  of  imperialism,  he  came  to  share  his  nostrums,  to  try  to 
preserve  the  current  pattern  of  domination,  exploitation  and  pillage  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world." 

Similar  assertions  sparked  a probe  into  his  fuel  program  last  February 
by  the  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  which  questions  Venezuela's 
ties  to  Cuba,  Syria,  Iran  and  Libya. 

"Many  of  President  Chavez's  public  statements  concerning  the  United 
States  government  suggest  that  his  purportedly  altruistic  motives  may 
camouflage  his  true  motivations,"  Committee  Chairman  Rep.  Doe  Barton,  R- 
Texas,  and  Rep.  Ed  Whitfield,  R-Ky.,  wrote  in  a letter  to  CITGO,  demanding 
information  and  corporate  records. 

The  company  remains  in  the  committee's  investigative  crosshairs,  but  no 
hearing  has  been  scheduled,  a staff  member  said. 

Far  from  any  evil  intentions,  however,  CITGO  says  the  oil  is  a gift  to 
America's  poor  spurred  by  the  request  of  several  U.S.  senators  who  wrote 
to  major  petroleum  producers  requesting  relief  for  the  needy  in  the  wake 
of  skyrocketing  energy  costs  and  record  profits.  Only  CITGO  responded 
favorably. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  has  not  taken  a position  on 
the  program,  but  encourages  tribes  to  embark  on  innovative  economic 
development  opportunities  that  affirm  their  authorities  as  sovereigns  and 
allow  them  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  their  people,  according  to  a 
statement  by  President  Doe  Garcia. 

"While  NCAI  does  not  have  a specific  position  on  the  Venezuelan  oil 
proposal,  we  will  closely  monitor  the  Venezuelan  government's  proposal  and 
their  relationship  with  tribes,"  Garcia  said. 
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Ruling  in  tribe's  favor  stands 

Lower  Brule's  land  near  1-90  now  can  be  taken  into  trust 
PETER  HARRIMAN 
pharrima(3argusleader . com 
October  9,  2006 

A 16-year  federal  litigation  that  tribes  nationwide  feared  could  lead  to 
a devastating  limit  on  tribal  sovereignty  might  finally  be  resolved  since 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  this  week  declined  to  hear  the  case. 

It  means  an  8th  Circuit  Court  ruling  stands,  and  91  acres  along 
Interstate  90  near  Oacoma  owned  by  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  may  be 
taken  into  trust  for  the  tribe  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


The  case  anises  from  South  Dakota's  effort  to  block  that,  going  back  to 
a lawsuit  originally  filed  in  federal  court  in  1990. 

The  land  purchased  privately  by  the  tribe  and  about  eight  miles  from  the 
Lower  Brule  reservation  would  go  off  the  state  tax  rolls  once  it  becomes 
trust  land. 

Even  more  important,  according  to  South  Dakota  Attorney  General  Larry 
Long,  if  tribes  are  allowed  to  establish  trust  lands  outside  reservations, 
the  state  loses  an  important  ability  to  regulate  land  use.  Long  cites  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  in  the  1980s  by  a private  developer  to  try  to  give 
land  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  get  it  enrolled  in  trust  to  operate  a 
landfill  and  avoid  state  environmental  regulations. 

He  also  points  to  the  hog  rearing  operation  that  is  a partnership 
between  a North  Dakota  company.  Sun  Prairie,  and  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
that  evades  the  state  anti-corporate  farming  provision. 

"That's  got  way  more  to  do  with  what's  at  issue  here  than  the  simple 
loss  of  the  real  estate  tax,"  Long  says. 

But  in  seeking  to  block  Lower  Brule's  efforts  at  Oacoma,  in  its  lawsuit 
the  state  questioned  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  federal 
government  to  take  land  into  trust  outside  the  contiguous  borders  of 
reservations . 

It  was  the  equivalent  of  firing  a nuclear  weapon  at  a mosquito,  say 
proponents  of  tribal  sovereignty,  and  it  reverberated  through  all  of 
Indian  Country. 

In  an  editorial  in  Duly,  Indian  Country  Today  wrote  that  "enemies  of 
tribal  sovereignty  have  targeted  land-into-trust  as  the  next  Indian  policy 
to  throw  into  the  meat  grinder  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  They  have 
attacked  it  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another.  So  far,  they've 
failed . " 

The  1934  Indian  Reorganization  Act  that  allows  the  government  to  take 
land  into  trust  for  tribes  is  the  primary  tool  tribes  use  to  regain 
traditional  land  holdings  lost  in  the  1887  Indian  Allotment  Act  when 
reservation  lands  held  in  common  by  a tribe  were  broken  up  and  assigned  to 
individual  tribal  members,  who  often  sold  them.  Acquiring  trust  land  off 
reservations  also  can  be  a powerful  economic  development  tool,  said  Lower 
Brule  Chairman  Michael  landreau. 

To  resolve  what  amounts  to  a business  dispute  by  attacking  the 
fundamental  principle  that  allows  tribes  to  reach  beyond  reservation 
borders  to  establish  trust  land,  the  state  has  shown  it  still  considers 
Indian  tribes  adversaries,  landreau  insists. 

"I  say  this  bluntly,"  he  says  of  the  lawsuit.  "To  me  it  is  nothing  but 
the  social  bigotry  underlying  all  treatment  of  Indian  tribes  by  state 
government  that  is  fostered  and  promoted  by  the  attorney  general's  office. 
In  this  case,  it  appears  to  be  supported  by  the  governor  of  our  state." 

landreau  calls  Long's  concerns  about  land  use  regulation  "red  herrings," 
and  he  says  the  tribe  offered  to  negotiate  with  the  state  and  Lyman  County 
about  how  the  tribe  would  develop  the  Oacoma  land. 

Plans  for  development 

With  the  Supreme  Court  decision  not  to  hear  the  case  and  to  let  the 
appeals  court  ruling  stand,  the  tribe  now  will  create  a development  plan 
and  seek  financing.  A truck  stop  and  tourist  amenities  promoting  the 
Native  American  Scenic  Byway  are  likely  uses  for  the  land,  Dandreau  says. 

"We  need  dollars  to  do  that,"  he  says.  Tax  incentives  because  the  land 
is  in  trust  help  the  tribe  garner  such  funding,  landreau  says. 

On  its  face,  negotiating  uses  for  trust  land  with  state  and  local 
government  sounds  good,  but  the  basic  shortcoming,  says  Long,  is  the 
ambiguity  in  determining  who  enforces  a negotiated  settlement.  The  tribe? 
The  Interior  Secretary?  Someone  else? 

"Let's  assume  a deal  is  made  for  a piece  of  ground  off  the  reservation 
that  it  can  only  be  used  for  a museum.  Sometime  in  the  future,  the  use 
changes  to  a gas  station  or  a casino  or  a hog-confinement  facility.  Who  is 
the  individual,  the  entity  who  has  the  responsibility  to  make  sure  the 
original  use  is  abided  by?"  Long  asks. 

In  declining  to  hear  the  South  Dakota  case,  the  Supreme  Court  adhered  to 
a pattern  of  turning  down  such  trust  cases.  Long  notes  that  the  court 


decided  not  to  hear  a similar  case  from  Utah  at  the  same  time  it  decided 
not  to  hear  the  Lower  Brule  case. 

"It's  troubling.  It's  disappointing.  But  it's  not  surprising/'  Long  said 
of  the  court's  decision.  "We  had  a lot  invested  in  this  case  and  wanted 
them  to  take  it. 

"Sooner  or  later,  there  will  be  one  of  these  cases  that  gets  on 
somebody's  radar.  We  hope  it's  sooner,"  he  said. 

Sovereign  rights 

Jandreau  insists  the  state  simply  is  looking  for  opportunities  to 
restrain  tribal  sovereignty,  and  the  Oacoma  trust  case  is  just  one 
illustration  of  that. 

Lower  Brule  also  was  rebuffed  in  its  attempt  to  have  its  cattle  herd 
become  part  of  the  state's  certified  beef  program  because  it  would  not 
waive  sovereignty,  Jandreau  says. 

"I  said  I'll  sign  any  statement  you  need  to  come  and  examine  our 
processes  and  ensure  yourselves  that  we  are  doing  everything  we  need  to  do 
to  qualify  for  the  certified  beef  program,"  he  says.  "But  we're  damn  sure 
not  going  to  waive  our  sovereign  immunity. 

"We're  not  interested  in  trying  to  do  anything  that  is  counter- 
productive to  the  state  of  South  Dakota,"  Jandreau  said.  But  in  its 
approach  to  the  tribe,  the  state  is  fostering  the  illusion  of  a desire  to 
cooperate  with  a sovereign  entity,  he  maintains. 

"There  seems  to  be  this  ongoing  hand  outstretched,"  Jandreau  said.  "But 
it  has  this  invisible  barrier  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers  so  you  cannot 
reach  forth  and  grab  it." 

Reach  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615. 
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Indians  examine  governmental  policy 

A three-day  conference  in  Williamsburg  highlights  Virginia 
native  cultures,  history  and  traditions. 

BY  CAROL  SCOTT 
223-5686 
October  6,  2006 

WILLIAMSBURG  - Virginia  Indians  have  maintained  their  unique  cultures, 
sovereignty  and  strength  as  indigenous  peoples  since  English  settlers 
arrived  in  1607,  Chief  Anne  Richardson  of  the  Rappahannock  Tribe  said 
Thursday. 

But  they've  spent  the  past  399  years  fighting  prejudice  and  legislated 
racism,  Richardson  said  during  an  educational  conference  at  the 
Williamsburg  Lodge  devoted  to  Virginia  Indian  history,  cultures  and  legal 
issues.  Richardson  led  a panel  about  government  policy  as  it  relates  to 
American  Indians. 

The  three-day  conference  continues  today  and  Saturday,  with  bus  tours  to 
different  tribal  grounds  in  the  state.  More  than  360  people  are  expected 
at  the  conference,  a Jamestown  2007  spokesman  said  this  week.  The 
conference  is  part  of  the  Jamestown  2007  commemoration  that  marks  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  Americas'  first  English  settlement. 

Richardson  said  that  while  Virginia  had  become  more  cooperative  in 
recent  years,  Virginia  Indians  still  need  more  help  and  money  from  the 
state.  Every  Virginia  Indian  child  should  receive  a free  college  education, 
she  said.  Because  numbers  of  Indians  are  low,  it  wouldn't  cost  much,  she 


said . 

Divisions  among  tribes  over  who  has  federal  and  state  recognition  - and 
who  doesn't  - only  hurts  the  larger  goal  of  more  successful  lives  for 
native  people  everywhere,  she  said. 

Six  of  the  eight  state-recognized  Virginia  tribes  are  lobbying  for 
federal  recognition  from  the  U.S.  government,  which  many  Western  tribes 
have.  Federal  recognition  means  more  money  for  health  care  and  education. 
Other  Virginia  tribes  are  striving  for  state  recognition. 

Mark  Tilden  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  is  a Navajo  attorney  who 
works  in  Washington  with  tribes  seeking  federal  recognition.  Fie  called  the 
recognition  process  for  Indian  tribes  expensive,  cumbersome  and  unfair.  He 
called  for  reform  of  the  process. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Daily  Press,  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia. 
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Protest  vowed  for  Columbus  Day  fete 

Continuing  enmity  between  members  of  AIM  and  some  Italian-Americans 
is  on  display  at  a news  conference. 

By  Mike  McPhee 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

October  3,  2006 

Organizers  of  this  weekend's  Columbus  Day  Parade  clashed  Monday  with 
American  Indian  supporters,  who  say  they  will  continue  their  annual 
protest  of  the  Italian-American  community's  parade  honoring  Christopher 
Columbus . 

Parade  organizers  held  a news  conference  Monday,  at  which  a Comanche 
Indian  who  flew  in  from  Oklahoma  told  the  media  that  "Columbus  was  not 
responsible  for  the  500  years  of  history"  that  followed  his  sailing  from 
Spain  to  the  Caribbean.  Some  claim  Columbus  was  responsible  for  the 
"genocide"  of  American  Indians  that  followed. 

"Columbus  never  made  it  to  the  mainland  (the  United  States)  and  never 
met  an  American  Indian,"  said  David  Yeagley,  who  said  he  holds  a Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Arizona  in  music  composition,  as  well  as  a master's 
degree  from  Yale  University's  School  of  Divinity. 

"The  dominant  image  of  this  parade  is  that  American  Indians  are  opposed 
to  anything  white  or  European.  I don't  consider  Columbus  to  be  a threat  to 
American  Indians.  I consider  (CU  professor)  Ward  Churchill  to  be  more 
threatening  to  American  Indians,"  Yeagley  said. 

Parade  organizer  George  Vendegnia  said  it  was  Yeagley  who  called  his 
organization  recently  and  volunteered  to  come  to  Denver  to  address  the 
protesters,  who  are  led  by  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM)  of  Colorado. 
He  said  Yeagley  was  not  paid. 

The  organizers  expect  several  thousand  marchers  to  begin  staging  at  West 
14th  Ave.  between  Bannock  and  Elati  streets  at  7:30  a.m.  Saturday  for  the 
10  a.m.  parade  that  concludes  at  Civic  Center. 

Protesters  plan  to  meet  Friday  night  at  Veterans  Park  at  East  Colfax 
Avenue  and  Lincoln  Street  for  their  "Four  Directions  March." 

Three  representatives  of  AIM,  who  said  they  were  not  invited  but  came  to 
the  news  conference,  challenged  Yeagley  as  an  extreme  right-wing 
conservative  whose  writings  attack  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Dr.,  and 
the  notion  that  "innocents"  are  being  killed  in  Iraq. 

"You  wrote  once  that  Martin  Luther  King  Dr.  was  a 'blight'  on  American 
history  and  that  women  and  children  in  Iraq  should  be  destroyed  so  that 
they  don't  grow  up  to  be  terrorists,"  said  Glenn  Spagnuolo,  who  said  he  is 
an  Italian-American  but  affiliated  with  AIM.  "I  think  you've  written  a lot 


of  hateful  things." 

Yeagley  challenged  Spagnuolo  on  AIM's  threats  of  violence  against  parade 
marchers  in  previous  years,  and  the  gathering  degenerated  into  accusations 
from  both  sides. 

Organizer  Vendegnia  said  the  two  sides  had  been  trying  to  resolve  their 
differences  for  at  least  10  years  with  no  progress. 

"We  want  our  day,"  he  said.  "They  can  have  their  day." 

Staff  writer  Mike  McPhee  can  be  reached  at  303-954-1409 
or  mmcphee@denverpost.com. 
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Alaskans  offer  prayer  for  Native  American  health 
Wellbriety  totem  pole  to  stand  as  beacon  of  hope 
Native  American  Times 
October  4,  2006 

It's  over  2,000  miles  from  Tulsa  to  the  Alaskan  town  of  Sitka-which,  by 
the  way,  is  the  largest  city  in  area  in  the  United  States-  but  folks  over 
there  are  dedicating  an  icon  in  the  hopes  that  all  Natives,  in  Oklahoma 
and  all  points  beyond,  will  benefit. 

The  Koote'eyaa  Project  Wellbriety  totem  pole  will  be  raised  on  Oct.  14 
during  a ceremony  in  front  of  a local  community  health  building.  The  plan 
is  for  dozens  of  people  to  carry  the  totem  pole  from  the  area  where 
Tlingit  carver  Wayne  Price  has  been  working  on  it  since  last  April  to  its 
resting  place.  The  pole's  Tlingit  name  is  "Yei  e'ek  kwa  ne'ix,"  which 
literally  means,  "you  are  going  to  get  well." 

"The  raising  of  the  Koote'eyaa  pole  has  tremendous  significance,"  said 
Mark  Gorman,  vice  president  of  the  SouthEast  Alaska  Regional  Health 
Consortium,  the  organization  funding  the  pole.  "The  Koote'eyaa  pole  will 
serve  as  a beacon  and  symbol  of  hope,  health  and  healing  for  all  who  come 
into  contact  with  it." 

The  pole  represents  the  Native  journey  to  wellness,  support  for 
substance  abuse  and  prevention  treatment  programs,  and  the  process  of 
transformation  to  and  the  continuing  journey  of  wellbriety.  Wellbriety  is 
a term  coined  as  part  of  a national  movement  that  uses  a Native  journey  to 
wellness-one  that  links  physical,  mental,  spiritual  and  emotional  health- 
as  part  of  its  process  of  healing  the  total  person. 

Representatives  from  White  Bison,  the  Colorado-based  non-profit  group 
that  fostered  the  national  Wellbriety  movement,  will  be  on  hand  with  their 
sacred  hoop,  marking  the  hoop's  hoop's  first  time  in  Alaska. 

"Wellbriety  Koote'eyaa  means  healing,  hope,  unity  and  forgiveness  for 
Tlingit  people  and  anyone  who  is  working  on  the  healing  of  mind,  body  and 
spirit,"  said  project  chairwoman  Roberta  Kitka,  a drug  and  alcohol 
treatment  specialist. 

During  the  carving  process,  groups  of  around  10  community  members  each 
formed  several  circles  of  healing.  Each  healing  circle  met  to  discuss  an 
aspect  of  Wellbriety,  then  each  person  in  the  circle  made  his  or  her  mark 
on  the  pole.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  circles  of  healing 
included  alcohol  and  substance  abuse,  domestic  violence,  mental  illness, 
suicide,  the  methamphetamine  epidemic,  multi-generational  trauma, 
hepatitis  C,  HIV/AIDS,  cancer,  nicotine  dependency,  homelessness,  issues 
applicable  to  vets,  eating  disorders  and  diabetes. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe  to  utilize  a unique  approach  against  meth  use 
Tim  MacDonald  Havre  Daily  News 
tmacdonald(3havredailynews . com 
October  6,  2006 

Like  much  of  rural  America,  Rocky  Boys  Indian  Reservation  is  facing  a 
crisis  with  the  drug  methamphetamine,  and  they  are  intent  on  changing  this 
situation.  "Some  time  back,  a group  from  the  Chippewa  Cree  Tribe  attended 
a seminar  in  Billings.  They  came  back  with  some  pretty  alarming  news," 
state  representative  and  tribal  business  committee  member  Jonathan  Windy 
Boy  said.  "Rocky  Boy  was  way  up  there  as  far  as  drug  use,  and  on  top  of 
that,  40  percent  of  the  women  in  women's  treatment  centers  (in  the  state) 
were  Native  American,  and  of  that  80  percent  were  meth  related." 

The  tribe  formed  a task  force  and  they  decided  to  confront  the  issue 
with  a unique  approach.  "We  could  see  that  incarceration  wasn't  working, 
what  we  needed  was  some  kind  of  system  to  make  it  easier  for  the  drug  user 
to  make  a smoother  transition  from  the  institution  to  the  home,"  Windy  Boy 
said.  "We  needed  to  deal  with  the  mental  health  of  the  user,  as  well  as 
the  physical  and  emotional  health  and  something  that  seems  to  be  missing 
from  most  peoples  lives,  the  spiritual  well  being.  We  decided  to  do  this 
through  our  traditional  culture  and  spirituality,"  he  said. 

Sam  Vernon  Windy  Boy,  a cultural  researcher  with  the  tribe's  Stone  Child 
College  had  had  experience  working  with  cultural  programs  to  solve 
substance  abuse  problems.  "I  worked  on  a similar  project  at  Alkali  Lake  in 
British  Columbia.  We  were  able  to  turn  around  a situation  where  there  was 
99  percent  of  the  population  involved  in  alcohol  abuse  to  the  point  where 
the  community  was  about  99  percent  alcohol  free  within  a decade,"  Sam 
Vernon  Windy  Boy  said.  "To  try  and  simplify  the  way  it  works  - say  a 15- 
year-old  boy,  for  example  - is  having  drugrelated  problems  with  the  law. 

He  would  go  before  tribal  court, And  instead  of  spending  time  in  detention, 
he  would  go  before  the  elders  and  they  would  recommend  that  he  spend  so 
much  time  on  cultural  related  endeavors,"  lonathan  Windy  Boy  said.  "The 
parents  would  be  responsible  to  see  to  it  that  he  follow  through."  Most  of 
what  is  needed  to  confront  the  drug  abuse  problem  already  exists  on  the 
reservation,  and,  according  to  lonathan  Windy  Boy,  the  y are  all 
sympathetic  to  the  cultural  solution  to  the  problem.  "We  have  the  support 
of  all  of  the  services  on  the  reservation:  law  enforcement;  judicial 
services;  health  service;  and  education.  We  have  good  mental  health  care 
through  the  health  services,  but  it  is  the  cultural  aspects  that  will  help 
with  the  emotional  needs  of  the  drug  user."  Sam  Vernon  Windy  Boy  said. 
Federal  money  is  available  through  several  sources  involved  in  the 
nationwide  battle  against  meth  and  substance  abuse,  but  the  tribe  has 
begun  the  fight  without  any  special  funding.  "Like  I said,  we  have  most  of 
the  things  we  need  already  in  place,  and  we  are  developing  a plan  to 
utilize  them.  We  have  what  the  government  is  looking  for  in  such  a 
situation,  sustainability  and  community  involvement.  So  I am  confident  we 
are  going  to  get  some  help.  We  have  worked  up  a plan  and  are  going  to  hand 
carry  it  to  Washington,"  lonathan  Windy  Boy  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Delaware  town  hall  meeting  examines  Cherokee  deal 
Tribal  elections  set  for  November 
BARTLESVILLE  OK 
October  4,  2006 

Candidates  for  political  office  with  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians 
attended  a recent  town  hall  meeting  and  fielded  questions  from  audience 
members  on  issues  ranging  from  an  agreement  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  that 
would  restore  the  Delawares  federal  recognition  to  the  method  in  which  the 
tribe's  current  elected  officials  disseminate  information  to  tribal 
members . 

The  Delawares  are  holding  elections  November  4th.  Four  candidates  are 
running  for  chief:  Incumbent  Derry  Douglas  and  challengers  Mike  Standeford, 
Titus  Frenchman  and  Curtis  Zunigha.  Six  people  are  vying  for  three  open 
council  seats.  They  are:  Incumbents  Berna  Crawford  and  Doyle  Hayes  and 
challengers  Rusty  Brown,  Annette  Ketchum,  Susan  Cade  and  Raymond  Cline. 

The  third  incumbent,  Denifer  Pechonik,  is  not  seeking  reelection. 

Brown  said  a large  portion  of  the  town  hall  meeting  centered  on  proposed 
legislation  that  would  formally  separate  the  Cherokees  and  Delawares, 
allowing  the  Delawares  to  pursue  land  outside  of  the  Cherokee's  borders 
and  enabling  the  Bartlesville-based  tribe  to  go  back  on  the  Federal 
Register,  entitling  them  to  millions  in  federal  funds.  The  Delawares  lost 
federal  recognition  after  an  appeals  court  ruled  they  abandoned 
independent  sovereignty  by  signing  a treaty  with  the  Cherokees  in  1866. 

Feelings  among  the  10,000-  member  tribe  regarding  the  Cherokee  deal  are 
mixed,  with  supporters  heralding  the  move  as  a way  to  regain  crucial 
programs  and  dollars  and  opponents  fretting  over  provisions  allowing  the 
Cherokees  ultimate  say  over  Delaware  land-into-trust  applications,  which 
mirrors  an  arrangement  between  the  Shawnees  and  Cherokees. 

Brown,  the  candidate  for  tribal  council,  said  he  opened  the  town  hall 
meeting  by  asking  attendees:  "What  are  your  personal  expectations  for 
federal  recognition?"  Brown,  admitting  that  it's  a "complex  situation  and 
compromises  need  to  be  made,"  is  opposed. 

"Linder  this  legislation  we  are  subservient  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
that  is  not  okay  with  me,"  he  said. 

Douglas  is  attending  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indian's  annual 
convention  in  Sacramento  and  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  although  he 
has  made  his  feelings  on  the  Cherokee/Delaware  proposal  clear. 

"Our  council  has  already  passed  our  resolution,  and  I would  just  like  to 
see  the  Cherokees  and  Delaware  get  along  for  a while,"  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  by  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  last  month. 

Zunigha,  a current  member  of  the  Delaware  tribal  council  and  a former 
chief  of  the  tribe,  admits  "many  people  are  opposed"  to  the  proposal,  but 
also  says:  "We  are  really  in  a situation  where  we  have  little  choice.  We 
are  trying  to  negotiate  the  best  deal  possible  and  we  have  little  leverage 
because  we  lost  the  federal  recognition  court  case." 

US  Rep.  Dohn  Sullivan,  R-Okla.,  has  agreed  to  help  the  Cherokees  and 
Delawares  push  their  legislative  solution  through  Congress,  although  no 
formal  action  has  been  taken  since  leaders  of  the  two  tribes  took  a trip 
to  Washington,  D.C.  this  past  Duly  to  tout  the  plan. 

"I  don't  support  congressional  action  on  this  bill  until  it  has  been 
presented  to  the  Delaware  people  in  the  form  of  a referendum,"  Zunigha 
said . 

You  can  reach  Sam  Lewin  at  sam@okit.com 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Rocks  of  the  Ages:  Carvings  provide  glimpse  at  Crow  history 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
October  1,  2006 

Not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Bighorn  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Yellowstone  River,  a Crow  war  chief  incised  his  biography  in  a sheltered 
rock  outcropping. 

He  may  have  been  on  his  way  to  trading  posts  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Bighorn  River  when  he  paused  to  recount  his  war  deeds  in  explicit  detail 
on  the  sandstone  rock. 

His  shield  bore  a design  that  would  have  identified  him  to  his 
contemporaries,  but  in  the  160  or  170  years  since,  his  name  has  been  lost. 

These  figures  carved  in  the  rock  would  be  nearly  invisible  to  the 
average  hiker,  if  someone  hadn't  traced  many  of  them  in  chalk  years  ago. 
For  all  but  a few  tribal  elders  and  skilled  rock  art  experts,  they  are 
virtually  indecipherable. 

One  such  expert  is  Tim  McCleary,  a teacher  at  Little  Bighorn  College  in 
Crow  Agency  and  a doctoral  student  in  archaeology  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Champaign.  His  dissertation,  which  he  hopes  to  finish  this 
spring,  is  on  Crow  rock  art. 

"All  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley  is  just  covered  with  it,  and  most  of  it 
is  Crow,"  he  said  as  he  climbed  through  brush  and  over  deer  scat  on  a 
grassy  riverbank  trail  to  where  the  chief  had  carved  his  deeds  in  stone. 

He  can  tell  the  warrior  was  Crow  by  the  long  flowing  hair  depicted  in 
the  petroglyph. 

"The  most  common  way  tribes  are  identified  is  hairstyle,"  he  explained. 

In  battle,  he  said.  Crow  warriors  either  wore  their  long  hair  loose  or 
in  a knot  on  top.  Braids  would  have  been  too  easy  for  an  enemy  to  grab. 
Three  Shoshone  he  boasted  of  killing  were  identified  by  circles 
representing  heads.  The  heads  were  bisected  by  a squiggle  signifying  a 
single  braid,  McCleary  said.  The  two  Sioux  he  killed  were  symbolized  by 
heads  sprouting  short,  disheveled  hair. 

Above  two  Sioux  heads  and  two  of  the  Shoshone  heads  are  what  appear  to 
be  French-type  tomahawks  preferred  by  the  Crow,  McCleary  said.  The  chief 
apparently  used  a spear  to  dispatch  the  third  Shoshone. 

McCleary  said  the  artist  was  identifying  himself  as  a chief  with  two  war 
bonnets  he  carved  near  his  own  mounted  figure.  That  he  had  performed  the 
four  deeds  necessary  to  attain  status  as  chief  is  also  evidenced  in  the 
rock. 

An  "X"  shows  that  he  has  counted  coups,  striking  his  enemy  with  a coups 
stick.  A rifle  mounted  near  his  back  says  that  he  has  taken  an  enemy 
weapon.  The  rope  around  the  neck  of  his  horse  boasts  that  he  has  captured 
an  enemy  horse.  A second  rider  following  him  signifies  that  he  led  a 
successful  war  party. 

The  petroglyph  illustrates  his  pursuit  of  two  Sioux  warriors,  his  coups 
stick  striking  them  on  the  head. 

In  addition  to  his  other  accomplishment,  the  chief  was  an  artist, 
McCleary  said.  His  abstract  portrait  of  the  horse  is  especially  fine.  Like 
most  Crow  art,  it  conveys  motion,  he  said.  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  art  is  more 
detailed  and  more  static,  he  said.  Blackfeet  art  is  very  different  and 
much  more  conservative,  sometimes  using  stick  figures  to  tell  a story. 

There  is  more  to  learn  from  the  Crow  figures  rendered  so  long  ago.  The 
presence  of  a gun  and  horses  likely  dates  the  carvings  to  the  mid-19th 
century.  McCleary  said  the  warrior  probably  visited  the  area  sometime  in 
the  1830s  or  1840s. 

McCleary  has  studied  Crow  rock  art  for  years,  relying  on  the  help  of 
Crow  elders  including  Barney  Old  Coyote,  John  Pretty  On  Top  and  the  late 
Tyrone  Ten  Bear.  He's  built  on  the  work  of  such  experts  as  Stu  Conner  and 
Larry  Lorendorf  of  Billings. 

Many  of  the  sites  he's  examined  were  recorded  by  earlier  rock  art 
experts  or  were  known  to  members  of  the  tribe.  In  finding  new  sites,  he 
would  study  those  identified  by  the  Crow  and  learn  how  they  were 
interpreted  by  the  elders.  Then  he  would  look  for  other  sites  that  seemed 


similar. 

With  the  help  of  Crow  elders,  he's  learned  to  decipher  some  of  it. 

"It  was  their  shorthand,"  he  said.  "If  they  knew  what  the  components 
meant,  they  could  actually  read  it." 

Sandstone  cliffs  and  outcrops  characteristic  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley 
provided  the  perfect  tablet  for  warrior  artists,  McCleary  said.  It  could 
easily  be  scraped  to  a smooth  surface  and  was  soft  enough  to  advertise 
deeds  to  friends  and  warnings  to  interlopers  who  might  want  to  invade  the 
Crow  homeland. 

"It  gives  you  a sense  of  place,"  he  said.  "Obviously  the  Yellowstone 
Valley  was  the  center  of  their  world." 

Most  of  the  art  in  the  valley  is  biographical  and  most  of  it  boasts  of 
war  deeds,  McCleary  said.  That  makes  a certain  amount  of  sense,  he  noted, 
because  the  fighting  took  place  in  the  low  country  and  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  Crow  life  were  more  likely  to  be  found  in  sacred  high  places. 

The  biographical  art  is  a declaration,  he  said. 

"It  says  they  were  warriors,  and  they  were  successful,  and  this  is  what 
will  happen  to  you  if  you  come  onto  our  land." 

But  the  malleability  of  the  sandstone  also  makes  it  vulnerable  to  time 
and  weather.  Most  of  the  petroglyphs  and  pictographs  that  remain  are  not 
much  more  than  100  to  150  years  old,  he  said.  Those  of  greater  age  are  in 
sheltered  areas  or  south-facing  slopes. 

Pictograph  Caves  south  of  Billings  protected  some  of  the  earliest 
evidence  of  Crow  habitation  in  Montana,  though  now  it  is  fading  quickly. 
Some  of  the  pictographs  display  the  "shield-bearing  warrior, " their  first 
depiction  of  themselves.  They  date  to  the  era  before  horses  appeared  on 
the  Northern  Plains.  Their  shields  are  huge,  not  the  shrunken  version 
better  adapted  to  mounted  warrior. 

McCleary  said  that  in  pre-horse  warfare,  two  men  would  stand  behind  the 
shield.  One  would  hold  the  shield  and  an  implement  that  could  be  used  to 
snatch  the  enemy  warrior's  shield.  The  other  man  would  shoot  arrows  at  the 
enemy  as  they  closed  in  on  each  other. 

All  tribes  used  shield-bearing  warriors  in  rock  art,  he  said.  But  only 
the  Crow  painted  people  with  black  teardrop  eyes.  That  was  the  way  Crow 
people  indicated  bears,  he  explained.  Some  shields  in  Pictograph  Caves 
also  contained  depictions  of  bears. 

Artifacts  in  the  earliest  Crow  occupation  layer  imply  that  in  the  pre- 
-horse  era.  Crow  people  spent  enough  time  at  the  caves  for  the  women  to 
catch  up  on  domestic  chores  and  the  men  to  record  their  deeds  on  the  walls 
he  said.  Archaeologists  uncovered  evidence  of  women's  work  -tanning  of 
hides,  for  instance,  and  toys  discarded  by  children.  Also  in  the  early 
layers  were  pieces  from  a dice  game  favored  by  Crow  women. 

The  coming  of  the  horse  changed  everything,  McCleary  said.  The  Crow  were 
more  mobile  and  so  were  their  enemies.  After  the  horse,  cave  layers 
produced  little  cultural  material  related  to  everyday  life,  he  said. 

During  this  period,  the  Crow  avoided  the  caves,  believing  they  were 
inhabited  by  ghosts  who  could  change  the  images  on  the  walls,  he  said.  The 
ghosts  could  create  images  that  would  show  the  viewer's  death.  In  the  Crow 
language,  the  caves  were  referred  to  as  "the  place  where  there  is  ghost 
writing. " 

"The  only  Crow  who  came  here  after  the  horse  were  the  bravest  warriors," 
he  said. 

Some  of  them  may  have  painted  the  series  of  red  rifles  that  are  the  most 
visible,  and  probably  latest,  images  left  on  the  walls.  Another  theory  is 
that  warriors  from  another  tribe  knew  about  the  caves  and  made  their  own 
marks.  The  rifles  are  similar  to  those  identified  with  the  Salish,  he  said 

Generally,  Crow  rock  art  is  read  right  to  left,  McCleary  said.  But 
sometimes  it  appears  that  the  drawings  flow  in  the  physical  direction  of 
the  action  portrayed.  The  artist  may  have  made  his  record  of  events  that 
occurred  right  where  he  was  drawing.  If  the  action  he  was  depicting  moved 
in  a northerly  direction,  the  art  might  flow  that  way  too. 

Often  there  are  clues  to  help  date  the  art.  Shield-bearing  warriors  are 
pre-horse  figures.  The  Crow  started  acquiring  horses  from  the  Shoshone  in 
the  early  1700s.  Artists,  at  first,  seemed  a little  uncertain  about  how  to 
portray  a horse  and  rider,  McCleary  said.  In  the  early  1800s,  flintlock 


rifles  became  part  of  the  artists'  repertoire. 

One  of  the  earlier  surviving  pieces  of  art  in  the  Yellowstone  valley  was 
scratched  into  a cliff  front  on  Pease  Bottom  Road,  the  old  route  between 
Fort  Custer  (Hardin)  and  Fort  Keogh  (Miles  City).  The  warrior  chose  a 
sandstone  pallet  stained  red  by  mineral  seepage. 

There  are  seven  flintlock  rifles  in  the  tableau  all  aimed  at  a warrior 
on  horseback.  Several  clues  to  its  age  are  discernable,  including  the 
presence  of  a horse.  But  the  rider,  depicted  only  as  a shield  with  no  arms 
or  legs,  probably  indicates  the  artist  was  from  an  era  where  the  shield- 
bearing warrior  was  predominant. 

Also  present  in  the  petroglyph  is  a Spanish  sword  and  a Spanish  spear. 
Fur  trader  Manuel  Lisa  operated  Montana's  first  trading  post  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Bighorn  rivers  from  1807  to  1811.  His 
objective  was  trading  south  with  the  Spanish,  McCleary  said.  A map  drawn 
by  George  Drouillard,  who  had  thrown  in  with  Lisa  after  returning  from  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  showed  Spanish  traders  only  about  14  days  from 
the  Bighorn  trading  post. 

The  artist  appears  to  be  describing  the  successful  theft  of  a horse  from 
an  enemy  camp.  The  enemy  gave  chase.  A circle  incised  above  the  horse  and 
rider  indicates  that  the  warrior  was  forced  to  make  a stand.  Depictions  of 
arrows  may  mean  that  the  participants  ran  out  of  ammunition  and  took  up 
spears  and  arrows. 

Not  far  from  this  older  panel,  is  a more  modern  petroglyph  depicting  an 
intertribal  raid  sometime  after  Gen.  Phillip  Sheridan  claimed  in  1877  all 
such  warfare  had  ended,  McCleary  said. 

McCleary  can  tell  the  petroglyph  post-dates  that  claim  because  the 
artist  has  designed  his  work  around  graffiti  left  by  John  Moore,  a soldier 
at  Fort  Keogh,  in  1877. 

Rock  art  spans  the  Crow  presence  in  Montana  from  prehistoric  times  right 
up  to  World  War  I.  At  a site  on  private  property  near  Doliet,  which  was 
once  included  in  Crow  reservation  boundaries,  two  World  War  I Crow  heroes, 
George  Stevens  and  Doe  Cooper,  etched  their  deeds  in  stone. 

Contact  Lorna  Thackeray  at  lthackeray@billingsgazette.com  or  657-1314. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Navajo  Council  sets  agenda  for  fall  council  session 
By  Erny  Zah  The  Daily  Times 
October  4,  2006 

SHIPROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  Council  fall  session  agenda,  which  has  30 
new  business  items  and  five  old  business  items,  was  approved  last  Friday 
by  the  Ethics  and  Rules  Committee  at  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House. 

The  fall  session  begins  Monday,  Oct.  16,  at  the  Council  Chambers  in 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

The  agenda  outlines  a number  of  bills  and  reports  that  deal  with 
discrimination,  more  groundwork  for  Navajo  gaming,  land  purchases  and 
appropriation  bills,  which  total  more  than  $21  million  in  spending. 

Addressing  discrimination 

Aside  from  the  proposed  legislative  bills,  the  council  will  hear  verbal 
reports  from  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  and  DNA  People's  Legal  Services 
regarding  "Hate  Crimes  in  the  Border  Towns  of  the  Navajo  Nation." 

The  directive  for  a report  about  the  issue  came  from  Council  Delegate 
Ervin  Keeswood,  of  Hogback,  during  a Dune  special  council  session. 

Another  verbal  report  from  Council  Delegate  Katherine  Benally,  of 


Dennehotso,  and  the  Tom  Claw  family  will  address  discrimination.  The 
agenda  states  their  report  will  focus  on  the  "discrimination  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  Coconino  County,  Ariz.,  and  the  city  of  Flagstaff, 
Ariz . " 

Also,  legislation  is  slated  to  be  introduced  that  would  create  the 
Navajo  Nation  Human  Rights  Commission  Act. 

Legislation  No.  0719-06  is  sponsored  by  Keeswood  and  would  create  a 
"foundation"  for  an  office  Keeswood  said  he  hopes  will  give  Navajo  people 
an  avenue  to  report  human  rights  violations. 

"It  could  be  a way  for  (community  members)  to  have  their  issues  heard," 
he  said. 

Navajo  gaming 

Three  items  are  on  the  agenda.  Two  of  the  agenda  points  help  Hogback 
Chapter  establish  its  footing  in  the  gaming  enterprise  and  the  other  is 
another  step  for  the  Navajo  Nation  to  solidify  its  gaming  endeavors. 

Legislation  No.  0707-06  would  approve  a memorandum  of  agreement  between 
the  chapter  and  the  Navajo  Nation  for  purposes  of  gaming. 

"(The  legislation)  outlines  how  the  revenue  is  going  to  be  spit  between 
Hogback  and  the  central  government,"  said  Council  Delegate  LoRenzo  Bates, 
of  Upper  Fruitland. 

Keeswood  said  the  net  revenue  of  a gaming  enterprise  in  Hogback  would 
split  the  money  with  the  Navajo  Nation,  Hogback  and  the  other  109  chapters 
that  may  not  have  gaming. 

He  said  for  the  first  five  years.  Hogback  would  get  10  percent  of  the 
net  revenue,  then  5 percent  in  the  following  years. 

Also  involving  Hogback,  legislation  No.  0687-06  would  change  the  name  of 
Hogback  Chapter  to  Tse'  Daa ' Kaan  Chapter.  The  name  translates  to  "rock 
ground  into  the  river,"  Keeswood  said,  adding  that  is  the  name  the 
community  members  use  instead  of  Hogback. 

Another  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of  a Gaming  Development  Fund. 

Legislation  No.  0448-06,  if  passed,  would  create  the  fund  and  provide  a 
plan  for  money  to  be  deposited  into  the  account. 

Bates  said  he  expects  that  bill  will  pass. 

Purchasing  land 

If  legislation  No.  0575-06  passes,  the  Counselor  Trading  Post  Properties 
could  become  property  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

The  act  would  use  $1.23  million  from  the  Land  Acquisition  Trust  Fund  to 
purchase  the  trading  post  and  adjacent  properties,  which  total  nearly  300 
acres . 

Bates  said  the  legislation  may  get  tabled  because  the  bill  lacks  a 
report  from  the  Navajo  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  report  would 
outline  the  environmental  status  of  the  land.  Bates  said  some  delegates 
have  questioned  the  purchase  of  the  land  because  if  it  is  contaminated, 
the  nation  would  be  responsible  for  cleaning  it  up. 

More  spending 

Not  including  spending  bills  from  the  old  business  portion  of  the  agenda, 
five  bills  will  be  introduced  that  total  more  than  $21  million  in  spending 
measures  that  would  come  from  the  Undesignated  Unreserved  Fund  Balance. 

The  largest  measure  is  a $16.8  million  bill  that  would  be  used  for 
capital  improvements  in  the  judicial  and  public  safety  facilities. 

Another  bill  would  take  $3.75  million  for  use  at  the  Raytheon  expansion 
project  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Raytheon  is  a company  that  builds  military 
equipment,  such  as  missiles,  and  is  located  near  Navajo  Agricultural 
Products  Industry. 

Erny  Zah:  ezah@daily-times.com 
C opyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily-Times. 
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Spiritual  Perspectives 
Navajo  Night  Chant 
By  Johnson  Dennison 
Special  to  The  Independent 
September  30,  2006 

The  Ye'ii  bicheii  Ceremony  is  called  Tleeji  in  Navajo.  It  means  "Night 
Way."  Normally,  it  is  translated  into  English  as  "Night  Chant."  It  is 
considered  a distinctive  and  popular  ceremony.  This  ceremony  is 
complicated,  attractive,  and  expensive.  It  attracts  many  people  during  the 
nine  nights  it  is  done.  It  takes  a lot  of  commitment,  cooperation,  and 
support  from  family  members,  relatives,  and  community  members  to  sponsor 
the  Night  Chant. 

The  Night  Chant  is  a healing  ceremony.  It  treats  a patient  who  is 
experiencing  problems  with  his  or  her  vision,  hearing,  and  mind.  It  is 
also  used  to  treat  a prolonged  illness.  A Navajo  diagnostician,  who  is 
called  "tinilei  yeena ' idilkidigii"  or  the  "hand  trembler"  is  usually 
sought  to  diagnose  an  illness.  After  a consultation  with  the  diagnostician 
the  patient  is  prescribed  to  have  the  Night  Chant  Ceremony.  First,  the 
patient  notifies  his  or  her  parents  or  close  relatives  who  head  the  family 
A discussion  is  usually  held  with  relatives  to  make  a final  decision  to 
sponsor  the  ceremony  for  the  patient.  During  the  discussion,  everyone  is 
in  consensus  on  sponsoring  the  ceremony.  If  the  family  is  inexperienced 
with  the  Night  Chant  Ceremony,  a medicine  man  specialized  in  the  ceremony 
is  consulted  for  advisement  and  clarification.  After  the  final  decision  is 
made,  the  preparation  for  the  ceremony  starts.  It  usually  takes  a long 
time  to  put  everything  together  for  the  ceremony.  It  could  ta  ke  from 
three  months  to  a year  to  get  everything  planned  and  prepared.  It  is  a 
ceremony  that  can  be  done  only  in  autumn  to  mid  winter  months:  October  to 
January.  There  are  not  many  medicine  men  who  are  specialized  in  the  Night 
Chant  which  could  cause  the  family  difficulty  finding  a medicine  man  to  do 
the  ceremony.  Once  a medicine  man  is  located,  the  patient's  family 
requests  the  medicine  man  to  perform  the  Night  Chant  Ceremony.  It  is 
appropriate  to  pay  the  medicine  man  in  advance,  which  is  called  "ookaah." 
Once  the  ceremony  is  scheduled,  the  preparation  begins. 

Preparation  for  the  Night  Chant  includes  setting  up  the  place,  buying 
needed  materials,  informing  relatives,  friends,  and  community  members,  and 
informing  ye'ii  bicheii  dancers.  Setting  up  the  place  takes  time  and  work. 
The  family  builds  a ceremonial  hogan  and  a cook  shed.  When  the  ceremony  is 
finished,  the  hogan  can  be  taken  down  or  used  for  other  future  Night  Chant 
ceremonies.  The  cook  shed  is  built  within  walking  distance  to  the 
ceremonial  hogan  on  the  southwest  side.  Food  preparation  and  cooking  are 
done  in  the  shed.  The  visitors  are  welcome  to  come  and  eat  in  the  shed. 

The  materials  needed  for  the  ceremony  are  obtained  by  the  family  members 
of  the  patient.  Four  to  five  ceremonial  baskets  are  needed  for  the 
ceremony.  The  patient  has  to  get  these  baskets.  Other  needed  materials  are 
fabric,  shawls,  robes,  blankets  and  buckskin.  Some  of  the  needed  materials 
are  donated  by  relatives  and  friends.  Obtaining  needed  materials  could 
become  a financial  burden  to  the  patient  and  family,  but  the  generosity  of 
relatives  and  neighbors  help  ease  the  stress  through  donations. 

After  months  of  preparation,  the  Night  Chant  is  finally  started  with  the 
arrival  of  the  medicine  man.  He  arrives  with  his  helpers  to  get  everything 
ready  for  the  opening  night  of  the  ceremony.  This  section  of  the  ceremony 
is  done  with  three  to  four  beautifully  dressed  ye'iis  doing  the 
purification  rites  while  the  medicine  man  sings.  These  rites  are  done  in 
the  hogan  with  visiting  singers  and  helpers.  Some  people  just  watch  as 
well.  Once  the  purification  rites  are  done,  everyone  goes  home. 

The  ye'iis  dress  in  costumes  and  wear  masks  that  are  sacred.  Only  an 
initiated  and  trained  person  can  perform  as  a ye'ii.  He  has  to  know  how  to 
perform  and  do  the  purification  rites. 

The  daytime  ceremony  begins  at  sunrise.  The  patient  is  treated  at  a 


sweat  a short  distance  from  the  hogan  on  the  east  side.  A hole  is  dug  into 
the  ground  early  in  the  morning  for  the  sweat.  The  hole  is  heated  and 
cleared,  but  the  hot  coals  are  left  in  it.  These  then  are  covered  with 
various  evergreen  leaves  and  herbs  to  make  a bedding.  The  patient  gets  to 
lie  on  the  bedding  and  is  covered  with  blankets  and  buckskin.  The  medicine 
man  sing  songs.  An  offering  ceremony  is  done  after  the  sweat  ceremony.  A 
prayer  service  is  also  done  by  the  medicine  man  at  this  time.  This  daytime 
ceremony  is  repeated  for  four  days. 

The  Blessing  Way  Ceremony  is  performed  on  the  fourth  day.  Many  visitors 
show  up  for  the  Blessing  Way.  The  purpose  of  the  Blessing  Way  Ceremony  is 
to  bless  the  masks  to  be  used  for  dancing.  During  the  night  of  the 
Blessing  Way  Ceremony,  the  masks  are  all  laid  out  on  the  finest  materials. 
The  medicine  man  and  his  helpers  will  sing  blessing  songs  all  night.  There 
are  a number  of  Blessing  Way  chanters  participating  as  well. 

The  sand  painting  ceremony  is  done  daily  after  the  Blessing  Way  Ceremony 
for  the  next  four  days.  The  sacred  sand  painting  is  constructed  by  the 
skilled  sand  painters  every  day  in  the  morning.  When  the  sand  painting  is 
done  in  the  afternoon,  the  patient  is  treated  while  sitting  on  the  sand 
painting.  These  sand  paintings  are  of  a particular  designed  learned  by  the 
medicine  man.  During  the  evening  activities  of  the  sand  paintings,  the 
four  main  dancers  call  "atsaleeh"  dance  and  they  dance  every  night  until 
it's  over. 

The  seventh  day  of  the  ceremony,  "ye'ii  yi'aash,"  is  an  important  and 
popular  event.  "Ye'ii  yi'aash"  literally  is  "two  ye'iis  are  coming."  The 
biggest  sand  painting  is  also  done  in  the  hogan  the  same  day.  Many  sand 
painters,  under  the  supervision  of  the  medicine  man,  do  the  huge  and 
detailed  sand  painting.  It  is  started  in  the  morning  and  completed  by  late 
afternoon.  When  the  sand  painting  is  completed,  two  male  ye'iis  and  one 
female  ye'ii  perform  their  ritual  rites  outside  the  hogan.  People  watch 
the  event.  The  patients  is  in  front  of  the  hogan  with  a basket  of  corn 
meal.  The  ye'iis  perform  a sacred  rite  while  the  patient  stands  in  front 
of  the  hogan  facing  the  East.  Then,  the  patient  and  the  ye'iis  go  inside 
the  hogan.  Inside,  the  patient  sits  on  the  sand  painting  and  the  ye'iis 
bless  the  patient. 

That  evening,  various  beautifully  dressed  male  and  female  dance  teams 
arrive  to  dance.  Each  team  sings  beautiful  songs  and  dances  four  times  in 
front  of  the  hogan.  Many  people  watch  the  dances  and  listen  to  the  songs 
all  night. 

The  final  day  the  ye'ii  masks  are  decorated  with  fir  branches.  The 
decorated  masks  are  taken  to  the  cedar  shelter  east  of  the  ceremonial 
hogan.  The  shelter  is  called  "ye'ii  bighan,"  or  "the  home  of  the  ye'iis." 
During  the  final  day,  there  will  be  some  dancing  in  the  late  afternoon 
hours.  It  is  a good  time  to  watch  the  dancers  dancing  in  the  shelter.  The 
final  night  is  when  the  dancers  sing  and  dance  wearing  masks.  All  the 
dancers  are  painted  with  white  clay.  While  the  dance  is  going  on  outside, 
inside  the  hogan  the  medicine  man  and  his  helpers  sing  sacred  songs 
throughout  the  night.  They,  men  and  women,  sit  in  a circle  around  a 
ceremonial  basket  used  as  a drum  to  sing.  This  is  called  "ts'aa'  yaasita." 
The  beauty  of  the  singing  is  the  rhythm  and  togetherness. 

The  Blue  Bird  Chant  and  Dance  is  a closing  ceremony  at  dawn.  It  is  a 
sacred  chant  and  dance.  The  dancers  perform  the  final  dance  and  everyone 
will  participate  with  offerings  and  prayers  during  the  process.  The 
dancers  will  remove  their  masks  and  place  them  back  in  the  medicine  bundle. 

The  Night  Chant  Ceremony  is  completed  and  the  medicine  man  is  off  to 
another  place  to  start  another  Night  Chant  Ceremony.  The  dancers  and 
spectators  will  return  back  to  their  homes.  The  patient  will  stay  for 
another  four  days  before  normal  living  again.  The  medicine  people  usually 
inform  the  patient  to  have  reverence  for  the  ceremony  for  four  days.  If 
the  patient  is  employed,  he  or  she  may  be  informed  not  to  go  back  to  work 
until  after  four  days. 

Johnson  Dennison,  a Navajo  medicine  man,  is  a coordinator  in  the  Office  of 
Native  Medicine  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  Chinle,  Ariz. 

This  column  is  the  result  of  a desire  by  community  members,  representing 
different  faith  communities,  to  share  their  ideas  about  bringing  a 


spiritual  perspective  into  our  daily  lives  and  community  issues. 

For  information  about  contributing  a guest  column,  contact  Elizabeth 
Hardin-Burrola  at  the  Independent:  (505)  863-8611,  ext.  218  or 
lizreligion01@yahoo . com . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Unraveling  the  source  of  domestic  violence  in  Indian  country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

October  2,  2006 

A recent  news  series  by  Jodi  Rave,  an  American  Indian  writer  for  the  Lee 
Enterprises  newspaper  group,  has  focused  on  violence  against  Indian  women, 
and  rightfully  so.  The  series  includes  a number  of  interviews  with  women 
that  have  been  abused  or  comments  from  those  women  involved  in  programs 
intended  to  address  this  most  serious  issue. 

But  what  the  series  does  not  address  are  the  possible  reasons  behind 
this  abuse  and  it  also  lacks  comments  from  Indian  men  working  to  address 
the  same  issues,  nor  does  it  include  interviews  with  men  who  stand  accused 
as  abusers. 

As  a Lakota  man  now  in  his  seventh  decade,  one  that  has  been  an  observer 
of  Indian  people  and  issues  as  a journalist  for  more  than  40  years,  I 
would  like  to  expand  upon  the  series  of  articles  by  Ms.  Rave,  but  from  an 
Indian  male  perspective.  As  one  might  not  gather  from  the  series,  most  of 
us  are  not  women  abusers  or  wife  beaters. 

For  the  past  40  years  I have  employed  Indian  people,  both  men  and  women. 
I employed  them  in  a coffee  and  donut  shop  I owned  when  I was  young  and  I 
have  employed  them  for  the  many  jobs  it  takes  to  publish  a weekly 
newspaper  over  the  past  26  years. 

I didn't  keep  statistics,  but  I did  make  certain  observations  simply 
because  of  the  number  of  women  I had  in  my  employ.  Yes,  I did  have  women 
employees  that  lived  in  an  abusive  atmosphere.  When  they  came  to  work 
wearing  dark  glasses  to  cover  the  bruises  around  their  eyes  I often  sat 
them  down  and  talked  to  them. 

Now  mind  you,  in  nearly  every  case,  these  female  employees  of  mine  were 
the  breadwinners.  They  were  the  ones  who  held  the  jobs  and  brought  home 
the  paycheck.  Their  husbands  or  significant  others  were  the  stay-at-homes 
who  did  nothing  to  help  support  their  family. 

Much  of  the  abuse  usually  happened  right  after  a payday.  The 
workingwomen  go  out  with  their  husbands  or  boyfriends  to  a local  watering 
hole  to  unwind,  which  of  course  means  getting  drunk.  At  some  point  in  the 
evening  the  woman  realizes  her  kids  are  home  alone  and  she  has  to  get  home 
to  carry  out  her  duties  as  a mother.  If  her  spouse  or  boyfriend  has  not 
confiscated  her  paycheck  by  then,  her  attempt  at  leaving  the  party  seems 
to  be  reason  enough  for  him  to  make  a grab  at  getting  the  money  from  her 
purse  so  that  he  can  continue  to  party. 

When  the  women  come  to  work  the  next  day  broke  and  bruised,  I always 
talked  to  them.  "Why  are  you  letting  this  bum  live  off  of  you?  You  are  a 
good  and  decent  woman  and  yet  you  have  this  terrible  guy  living  in  your 
house  with  your  children  taking  your  paycheck  every  week  and  blowing  it  on 
booze  while  you  and  your  children  go  without?  Why  are  you  letting  this 
happen?" 

The  stock  answer  usually  is,  "But  I love  him."  And  the  fact  that  she 
loves  him  allows  this  man  to  continue  to  beat  her  up,  take  her  weekly 
paycheck,  abuse  her  children  and  leave  her  on  the  fringes  of  extreme 


poverty. 

Historically,  when  Indians  were  forced  to  settle  on  small  reservations, 
the  Indian  male  was  stripped  of  his  weapons  which  kept  him  from  doing  the 
jobs  that  made  him  a man:  Feeding  and  supporting  his  family.  While  many 
Indian  women  found  jobs  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Indian 
hospital,  the  schools  or  with  the  tribal  government,  most  Indian  males 
found  themselves  without  jobs.  Unemployment  on  many  Indian  reservations  to 
this  day  exceeds  50  percent. 

When  an  Indian  male  discovered  that  he  could  no  longer  assume  his  role 
as  leader  and  provider  for  his  family  he  felt  totally  emasculated.  This 
loss  of  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  caused  many  men  to  turn  toward 
substances  like  alcohol  and  drugs  to  help  them  forget  and  to  help  them 
cope.  Too  often  this  culminated  in  the  man  striking  out  at  the  one  object 
he  loved,  his  spouse  or  girl  friend.  The  hurt  he  felt  within  himself  often 
manifested  itself  in  violence  against  others,  especially  against  someone 
near  to  him. 

Stripped  of  his  ability  to  provide  for  his  family  through  the  hunt,  an 
activity  that  was  as  much  spiritual  as  economical,  and  denied  the 
opportunity  to  find  gainful  employment,  many  Lakota  men  retreated  within 
themselves  boiling  with  an  anger  even  they  did  not  understand. 

And  then  came  the  horrific  time  when  Indian  men  and  women  were 
forcefully  taken  from  their  homes  and  placed  into  boarding  schools  where 
they  were  physically,  emotionally,  and  oftentimes  sexually  abused  by  their 
well-intentioned  keepers. 

How  much  of  the  abuse  we  see  today  in  Indian  families  is  a harbinger  of 
those  horrible  days  spent  at  Indian  missions  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
boarding  schools  has  never  been  researched  in-depth.  But  from  my  personal 
perspective,  I think  many  of  today's  problems  of  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
and  spousal  abuse  involving  both  men  and  women;  can  be  traced  back  to 
those  days. 

I encourage  lodi  Rave  to  continue  her  articles  on  this  very  touchy 
subject,  but  I would  also  advise  her  to  use  the  deep  pockets  of  her  news 
organization  to  further  research  this  topic  by  including  the  harm  caused 
by  the  boarding  school  experience.  Too  often  all  of  the  blame  falls  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  Indian  male  and  if  this  is  the  case,  the  reasons  this 
happens  should  also  be  a part  of  the  topic.  After  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  a cure  if  one  does  not  know  the  source  of  the  problem. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association . 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Community  rallies  against  abuse,  drugs 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
October  7,  2006 

PABLO  - Flathead  Reservation  community  members  marched  and  rallied  Friday 
at  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes'  headquarters  in  a stand 
against  drugs,  alcohol  and  domestic  abuse. 

"Seeing  the  young  people  here,  that  makes  me  encouraged,"  said  Kevin 


Howlett,  CSKT  tribal  health  director.  "When  you  throw  a rock  into  the  pond 
it  begins  to  ripple." 

Suset  Rossbach,  a 12-year-old  student  at  Two  Eagle  River  School, 
attended  the  rally  with  peers,  a girls'  club  that  meets  regularly  to  talk 
about  how  the  group  can  support  each  other  and  live  a healthy  lifestyle. 
She  held  a sign  that  read  "Women  are  Sacred.  End  Abuse." 

"I  thought  it  was  awesome  and  powerful  in  a spiritual  way,  and  that  a 
lot  of  people  came  out  to  the  rally,"  Rossbach  said. 

Nearly  a dozen  speakers,  from  crime  victim  advocates  to  state 
legislators  to  law  enforcement  officers  spoke  to  tribal  community  members 
about  how  drug,  alcohol  and  domestic  abuse  affects  men,  women  and  children 

In  Montana,  there  were  more  reports  of  domestic  abuse  than  there  were 
babies  born  last  year,  amounting  to  more  than  11,000  cases,  said  CSKT 
Chairman  Dames  Steele. 

Also,  domestic  violence  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  is  among  the  highest 
in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  region  that  serves  Montana,  Alaska,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming,  said  Craige  Couture,  CSKT  chief  of  police. 

Rally  speakers  also  talked  about  the  troubling  effect  drug,  alcohol  and 
domestic  abuse  has  on  children.  In  one  month.  Lake  County  and  the  tribal 
police  referred  nearly  30  children  who  suffered  sexual  abuse  to  child 
protection  services,  said  Couture. 

The  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes  are  revising  tribal  codes  to  better 
protect  children. 

"It's  to  protect  the  rights  of  those  most  vulnerable;  those  most 
vulnerable  are  our  children,"  Steele  said.  The  comment  period  for  revising 
the  code  has  been  extended  for  30  days  beyond  the  original  deadline. 

The  rally  was  organized  by  Louise  Stasso,  a CSKT  tribal  citizen,  in 
recognition  of  October  as  National  Domestic  Violence  Awareness  Month. 

"How  sad  that  we  have  to  have  a month  to  remind  us  that  men,  women  and 
children  are  being  abused  on  a daily  basis,"  said  Rep.  Deanne  Windham,  D- 
Polson . 

Windham  told  the  audience  that  Montana  now  has  a bill  recently  approved 
by  the  Legislature  that  allows  domestic  violence  victims  to  collect  10 
weeks  of  unemployment  so  they  can  stay  with  their  families  and  keep  them 
safe. 

And  she  also  asked  people  to  remember  that  domestic  abuse  goes  beyond 
bruised  skin  and  broken  bones.  It  can  be  spiritual,  economical,  sexual, 
verbal  or  emotional,  she  said,  but  many  services  are  available  to  victims. 

"You  are  not  alone,"  she  said. 

Doyce  Silverthorne,  CSKT  tribal  education  director,  spoke  of  how  drug, 
alcohol  and  domestic  abuse  had  roots  in  the  boarding  school  experience, 
where  parenting  skills  crumbled  as  generations  of  children  were  subject  to 
beatings  and  de-culturalization. 

"It's  part  of  our  history,"  Silverthorne  said.  "But  we're  coming  full 
circle. " 

By  some  estimates,  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  domestic  violence  cases 
in  Lake  County  and  the  reservation  are  associated  with  drugs.  In  a single 
year,  CSKT  law  enforcement  dismantled  22  methamphetamine  labs  on  the 
Flathhead  Reservation,  most  of  them  in  Arlee. 

Advocates  against  abuse  spoke  of  the  need  to  stand  together. 

"What  we  need  to  do  as  women  and  girls  is  to  take  our  power  back,"  said 
Evelyn  Hernandez,  Tribal  Crime  Victim  Advocate  for  CSKT.  "We  have  the 
power  to  not  accept  abuse  anymore." 

The  violence  is  always  closer  than  most  would  like,  said  Doe  McDonald, 
president  of  Salish  Kootenai  College.  "It's  some  of  our  families.  It's 
some  of  our  friends  involved  in  the  violence.  It's  our  friends  and 
families  being  abused. 

"We  need  to  work  together,"  he  said.  "We  need  to  get  our  victims  to  tell 
their  abusers,  'No  more.'  " 

Rep.  Carol  Duneau,  D-Browning,  asked  the  audience  to  be  role  models.  "We 
always  tell  the  kids,  'Don't  drink.  Don't  use.'  Well,  I'm  going  to  tell 
the  adults.  Don't  drink.  Don't  use. 

"If  we  use  at  night  or  on  the  weekend,  what  kind  of  message  are  we 
sending?  Role  models  are  so  important  to  kids.  In  order  to  be  a role  model 
you  have  to  be  sober  all  the  time." 


She  thanked  the  girls  who  carried  signs  calling  for  an  end  to  abuse  and 
a call  for  healing. 

And  she  acknowledged  the  male  students  who  carried  signs,  too.  "Young 
boys  need  to  step  up,"  Duneau  said. 

Her  message  wasn't  lost  on  them. 

"I  stand  up  for  stopping  violence,"  said  Charles  Shull,  a 17-year  old 
who  attends  Two  Eagle  River  School.  "I  see  it  every  day.  I see  it  in  my 
family.  It's  hard  seeing  a woman  being  beat." 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Commentary:  Book  recalls  father's  rage  and  violence 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
October  8,  2006 

Author  Barbara  Richards  writes  gripping  first-person  accounts  about  her 
dad,  his  horses,  domestic  violence  and  sexual  assault  in  her  self- 
published  book,  "Dancing  on  his  Grave." 

The  following  is  from  the  first  page  in  the  prologue: 

During  my  mother's  life  with  my  dad,  he  gave  her  many  opportunities  to 
remember  what  her  sister  Virginia,  or  "Din,"  told  her  when  she  first 
started  dating  him.  "You  don't  want  to  get  serious  about  that  guy." 

"Why  not?  I thought  you  liked  him,"  Mom  asked. 

"I  thought  I liked  him,  too,  until  someone  pointed  out  that  all  his 
horses  are  head-shy,"  Din  said. 

"What's  that  supposed  to  mean?"  Mom  demanded. 

Din  said,  "It  means  he  beats  them  over  the  head  with  a fence  post 
because  he  can't  do  enough  damage  with  a whip." 

"I  don't  believe  that!"  Mom  retorted. 

"If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask  a horseman,"  Din  said. 

Mom  laughed  and  told  Din  she  thought  that  was  a funny  way  to  judge  a man. 
"Anyway,  what  does  that  have  to  do  with  me?" 

Richards  goes  on  to  paint  a graphic  scene  about  a blinded,  dying  horse 
on  her  father's  ranch  in  western  Montana. 

I closed  the  book  and  put  it  down  after  reading  the  first  two  pages.  I 
wondered  how  I would  get  through  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Richards  recently  spoke  on  a panel  about  domestic  violence  in  the  West 
as  part  of  the  Montana  Festival  of  the  Book.  She  started  writing  "Dancing 
on  his  Grave"  in  1982,  shortly  after  her  father's  death. 

Richards,  her  four  sisters  and  her  mother  all  suffered  cruel  beatings 
unleashed  upon  them  during  her  father's  violent  rages.  But  Richards  also 
speaks  of  the  strength  of  the  human  spirit  and  how  victims  of  abuse  can 
survive  and  move  on. 

The  book  panel  consisted  of  three  women,  including  Richards.  She  was  the 
last  to  speak.  And  when  it  was  time  for  the  audience  to  clap  in  expected 
appreciation,  it  was  as  if  they  didn't  know  how  to  stop  clapping. 

Audiences  everywhere  have  had  a similar  response,  Richards  said  when  we 
spoke  later. 

Yet  Richards  has  found  it  difficult  to  find  a book  publisher,  which  is 
why  she  self-published  the  book  in  August.  And  it's  not  that  top-tier  book 
publishers  didn't  like  the  manuscript.  Here  are  some  of  the  reviews  in 
praise  of  "Dancing  on  his  Grave": 

"I've  finished  Barbara  Richards'  memoir.  She's  a wonderful  writer, 
graceful  and  clean  and  powerful,  and  this  book  is  just  full  of  memorable 
scenes."  - Sarah  McGrath,  Simon  and  Schuster 


"Dancing  on  his  Grave...  is  mesmerizing,  heartbreaking,  vivid  and  utterly 
terrifying. " 

- Aimee  Taub,  Penguin  Group 

"I  read  the  manuscript  - avidly,  compulsively,  because  it  was  impossible 
not  to  finish  once  I started."  - Beth  Rashbaum,  Random  House 

When  I attended  the  Festival  of  the  Book,  I told  myself  I would  not  buy 
any  books.  I have  too  many  unread  ones  at  home.  But  after  reading  the 
publishing  house  reviews  and  listening  to  Richards,  I bought  her  book. 

I only  have  a few  pages  left  before  I'm  finished. 

When  the  publishing  houses  started  turning  her  down,  Richards  decided  to 
publish  the  book  herself  through  Trafford  Publishing  at  www.trafford.com. 
Her  oldest  sister,  "Catherine,"  turned  70.  Richards  wanted  the  book  to  be 
published  before  another  birthday  passed.  "Catherine"  contributed  dozens 
of  first-person  accounts  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  at  the  hands  of  her 
father. 

Although  Richards'  book  has  been  praised,  top-tier  book  agents  also  told 
her  they  didn't  think  there  was  a market  for  a book  on  domestic  violence. 

Readers  should  be  the  judge. 

Reporter  Jodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Native  News  with  Jodi  Rave 

Opinion  - New  tuition  boundaries  could  open  college  door 
October  4,  2006 

BOULDER,  Colo.  - Some  colleges  open  the  door  a little  wider  when 
recruiting  Native  students. 

University  of  Colorado  officials  are  taking  greater  notice  of  indigenous 
students  who  might  attend  the  state's  premier  university.  The  efforts  are 
seemingly  linked  with  CU's  need  to  move  past  the  recent  firing  of  Ward 
Churchill,  the  controversial  CU  professor,  a self-proclaimed  Cherokee,  who 
was  ultimately  dismissed  in  Dune  for  academic  research  misconduct. 

This  fall,  CU  awarded  12  scholarships,  each  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,  to 
Native  undergraduate  students  as  part  of  the  newly  created  First  Nations 
Scholarship  program.  The  awards  - which  are  given  to  out-of-state  students 
belonging  to  federally  recognized  tribes  - are  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  CU's  recruiting  relationship  with  Native  students. 

The  intent  behind  the  scholarships  is  to  cultivate,  support  and  sustain 
an  Indian  community  on  the  CU-Boulder  campus.  As  a CU  graduate,  I was 
fortunate  to  be  there  when  students  and  others  benefited  from  staff  and 
faculty  like  Rick  Williams,  now  president  of  the  American  Indian  College 
Fund,  and  the  late  Vine  Deloria  3r.,  a professor  in  the  history  department. 

CU's  new  scholarships  will  hopefully  reinvigorate  the  Native  campus 
community.  Already,  the  scholarships  have  helped  the  university  claim  its 
largest  freshman  class  ever,  with  a total  of  55  Native  students,  a 112 
percent  increase  over  last  year. 

But  if  CU  and  other  universities  around  the  country  wanted  to  really 
increase  Native  student  enrollment,  they  would  start  by  honoring  the 
geographical,  contemporary  and  migratory  history  of  all  tribes  connected 
to  the  state.  Land-grant  colleges  should  take  specific  notice. 

The  schools  could  use  that  information  to  offer  in-state  tuition  rates 
to  Native  students. 

As  a recent  two-day  guest  lecturer  at  CU's  School  of  Journalism,  I was 
invited  to  speak  with  several  university  officials,  including  a vice 
chancellor  and  college  dean,  about  ways  to  increase  the  number  of  Native 


students  on  campus. 

Like  many  schools  across  the  country,  out-of-state  tuition  gets  in  CU's 
recruitment  path.  Today,  students  outside  Colorado  borders  pay  $22,000  in 
tuition  and  fees.  It  costs  about  $8,000  more  just  to  live  in  Boulder.  My 
husband,  also  a CU  graduate,  is  still  paying  off  student  loans  acquired  as 
an  out-of-state  student. 

I lived  in  Denver  for  a year  before  applying  to  CU,  otherwise  I wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  afford  tuition. 

If  the  school  wants  to  make  tuition  affordable  to  students  from  tribes 
outside  Colorado,  I suggest  CU  officials  take  the  lead  offered  by  the 
University  of  Nebraska's  Board  of  Regents.  In  1994,  the  board  agreed  to 
offer  in-state  tuition  to  students  from  any  federally  recognized  tribe 
that  had  a historical  or  contemporary  connection  to  Nebraska. 

The  end  result:  Qualified  applicants  belonging  to  one  of  25  tribes 
became  eligible  for  in-state  tuition.  And  that  included  all  undergraduate 
and  professional  programs  at  three  campuses  - Kearney,  Lincoln  and  Omaha. 
So  potentially  an  Arapaho  student  living  in  California  could  receive  in- 
state tuition  at  the  University  of  Nebraska's  Medical  Center  in  Omaha. 

The  other  tribes  who  made  Nebraska's  list:  Arikara,  Blackfeet,  Northern 
Cheyenne,  Southern  Cheyenne,  Comanche,  Crow,  Hidatsa,  Iowa,  licarilla 
Apache,  Kickapoo,  Kiowa,  Mandan,  Missouria,  Omaha,  Otoe,  Pawnee,  Ponca, 
Potawatomi,  Sac  and  Fox,  Winnebago,  Dakota,  Lakota,  Nakota  and  Santee 
Sioux. 

In-state  tuition  not  only  makes  college  affordable  to  more  Native 
students,  but  also  increases  the  odds  of  securing  a seat  in  the  classroom. 
At  least  85  percent  of  all  students  accepted  into  the  University  of 
Nebraska's  medical  school  - which  offers  17  programs  - are  from  Nebraska. 

This  year,  more  than  1,000  students  applied  for  one  of  the  medical 
programs,  but  only  122  students  were  accepted. 

Today,  there  are  fewer  than  10  Native  students  at  NU's  Medical  Center. 

Nebraska's  Board  of  Regents  revealed  a progressive  thought  process  when 
they  agreed  to  passing  on  in-state  tuition  costs  to  students  from  tribes 
with  ties  to  the  state.  The  act  stands  as  a wonderful  commemoration  of  the 
indigenous  people  who  lived  on  the  land  before  white  settlement. 

Tens  of  millions  of  acres  - tribal  ancestral  homelands  - were  lost  to 
white  settlers  and  state  governments  through  graft  and  thievery.  Tribes 
throughout  the  country  were  unwillingly  relocated  and  marched  thousands  of 
miles  from  their  traditional  hunting  and  gathering  areas. 

Native  people  have  never  received  just  compensation  for  their 
displacement.  Instead,  many  land-related  injustices  continue. 

A Native  homeowner  living  on  a reservation  in  a state  such  as  Wisconsin, 
California  or  Wyoming  is  obligated  to  pay  property  taxes  to  the  local 
government  if  their  home  isn't  located  on  land  held  in  trust  by  the 
federal  government. 

That's  just  one  example  of  how  the  disenfranchisement  continues. 

As  many  tribal  colleges  work  hard  to  educate  tribal  citizens,  states 
could  lighten  the  load  by  making  tuition  affordable  for  students  who  plan 
to  transfer  to  a four-year  state  college  program.  Tuition  waivers  would 
also  allow  many  Native  students  to  reconnect  with  ancestral  lands. 

For  example,  a Seminole  from  Oklahoma  could  attend  the  University  of 
Florida  at  no  extra  cost. 

In-state  tuition  would  be  a small  gesture  to  right  some  old  wrongs. 

lodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian  and  other  Lee 
Enterprises  newspapers.  She  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186,  Ext.  299, 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Again  we  learn  that  no  community  is  exempt 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 
October  4,  2006 

What  happened  must  be  unthinkable  to  them  - their  innocent,  God-loving 
children  dead  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  keep  their  community  free  from 
outside  influences. 

The  shootings  took  me  back  to  the  day  I drove  to  the  Red  Lake  Indian 
reservation  in  Minnesota  to  cover  the  shootings  there,  in  which  nine 
people  were  murdered.  The  10th  was  Jeffrey  Wise  himself,  the  killer;  he 
took  his  own  life  following  his  spree. 

The  Red  Lake  shootings  stunned  that  Minnesota  reservation.  It's  an 
isolated  place,  but  you  can't  compare  Red  Lake  and  Nickel  Mines. 

True,  as  I watched  the  aftermath  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  shootings 
unfold,  I could  see  a similarity  - but  only  in  the  fact  the  Amish  are  a 
somewhat  closed  community,  as  are  some  reservations.  Unlike  the  Amish, 
however,  reservations  are  protected  by  federal  laws.  Although  reservations 
don't  have  armies,  they  do  have  the  protection  of  a police  force.  At  Red 
Lake  during  the  school  shootings,  police  officers  from  surrounding 
reservations  came  into  the  area,  doubling  the  force. 

The  Amish  school  shootings  make  all  of  us  realize  again  that  no 
community  is  exempt  from  this  kind  of  tragedy  - including  my  own,  I might 
add.  I sat  with  a friend  over  coffee  this  past  weekend,  and  he  told  me  the 
story  of  a killing  that  happened  not  long  ago  right  in  our  reservation 
community.  A drug  dealer  killed  his  nephew,  my  friend  said. 

Could  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  growth  in  violence  in  our  communities 
be  the  influence  of  television  and  the  Internet?  After  all,  on  TV  we  see 
crimes  committed  hourly  as  if  it's  an  everyday  occurrence  out  there. 

And  if  you  travel  to  some  reservations,  you  will  find  many  young  people 
copying  the  young  people  from  inner  city  they've  seen  on  television  or 
from  Internet.  They  see  crimes  committed  and  a negative  heroism  portrayed. 

Only  a few  days  ago,  I saw  three  young  men  from  one  of  the  local 
reservations  who  might  have  walked  out  of  Harlem  or  the  barrio  in  San 
Francisco.  We  were  taken  aback  by  their  appearance:  They  were  wearing  head 
bandannas,  sporting  tattoos,  dressed  in  big  shirts  and  baggy  pants  and 
walking  with  a big-city  strut.  As  they  staggered  toward  us  to  drop  a beer 
bottle  in  a trash  can,  we  wondered  what  they  were  up  to.  Maybe  they  were 
drug-free  and  innocent  of  any  criminal  thoughts,  but  it's  hard  to  know. 
Criminals  on  television  usually  mean  bad  business.  Then  again,  maybe  I 
watch  too  much  television. 

When  reservation  kids  themselves  talk  about  drug  problems  and  crime,  you 
have  to  take  notice.  A few  weeks  ago,  I walked  the  grasslands  of  the 
Pankratz  Memorial  Park  with  Red  Lake  students  who  are  studying  forest 
technology  at  Northwest  Technical  College-Bemidji . They  talked  about  the 
problems  at  Red  Lake.  There  are  some  things  that  have  improved,  they  said, 
but  law  enforcement  isn't  one  of  them.  When  dealers  and  users  gather,  the 
police  let  the  offenders  go,  maybe  because  the  officers  and  the  offenders 
are  related,  students  told  me. 

Later,  I talked  with  a woman  at  Red  Lake.  The  drug  problems  are  out  of 
control  there,  and  the  users  and  dealers  are  protected  by  some  adults  who 
should  be  civic  leaders,  she  said. 

These  problems  generate  many  criminal  acts  such  as  shootings. 

Our  tribal  and  nontribal  leaders  must  take  steps  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  community.  The  time  for  giving  criminals  a free  pass  is  gone.  We  live 
in  a world  in  which  horrific  crimes  are  committed  easily  - and,  to  repeat, 
no  place  is  free  from  violence. 

Tribal  leaders  must  be  vigilant  and  protect  our  people  from  the  growing 
problem  of  violence,  much  of  which  is  ignited  by  things  such  as  illegal 
drugs . 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 


Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Old  ways  flourish  - but  not  among  the  young 

Growing  up  in  Ponemah  made  the  writer  different  from  most  of  his 
peers  growing  up  on  Red  Lake. 

Dalton  Walker,  Star  Tribune 
October  4,  2006 

PONEMAH,  Minn.  - Basketball  hoops  are  planted  in  most  yards  alongside 
pine,  maple  and  birch  trees.  Homes  hug  Indian  Highway  18  for  many  miles  in 
both  directions. 

A short  drive  north  of  the  village  leads  to  a secluded  high  point  where 
Upper  and  Lower  Red  Lakes  are  both  visible.  On  a clear  day,  it's  hard  to 
tell  where  the  water  ends  and  the  sky  begins. 

In  Ponemah  - the  most  remote  and  traditional  of  the  towns  on  the  Red 
Lake  Reservation  - maple  trees  are  tapped  for  syrup  in  the  spring.  Legends 
of  a cultural  trickster  are  told  during  the  snow  months.  Bears  knock  over 
trash  bins.  Dogs  run  in  packs. 

This  is  where  I grew  up. 

Name  calling  to  basketball 

For  Ponemah  kids,  the  first  day  of  school  in  Red  Lake  is  the  worst. 

After  the  first  day  I felt  like  I never  wanted  to  go  back.  I was  called 
names,  harassed  and  threatened  just  because  I was  from  Ponemah. 

I never  understood  why  I was  called  a Ponemah  "sav"  - a savage  - until 
years  later,  when  I thought  about  my  background.  My  roots  are  in  Ponemah, 
and  so  are  Red  Lake's  ancient  and  sacred  ceremonies. 

I was  called  a savage  because  other  reservation  kids  grew  up  thinking 
that  technology  left  Ponemah  behind  when,  in  fact,  Ponemah  fought  it  off. 

Learning  respect 

In  Ponemah,  old  ways  flourished.  Elders  performed  traditional  ceremonies 
and  I acknowledged  that  being  from  Ponemah  was  different  than  being  from 
Red  Lake. 

Growing  up  in  a traditional  community  taught  me  how  to  observe  and 
respect  a culture. 

I attended  the  local  elementary  school  and  later  rode  the  bus  30  miles 
to  Red  Lake  for  middle  and  high  school. 

In  Ponemah,  students  learn  basic  Ojibwe  vocabulary  such  as  numbers, 
greetings  and  the  names  of  animals  - words  that,  15  years  later,  I still 
remember . 

About  20  students  were  in  my  sixth-grade  class.  Over  the  years  the  20 
dwindled  to  15,  and,  later,  to  10.  When  I graduated  in  2000  I was  one  of 
maybe  three  students  from  Ponemah  to  receive  my  diploma.  Some  had  dropped 
out  because  they  had  become  pregnant,  moved  or  just  quit. 

In  Ponemah,  it's  rare  for  the  young  to  approach  the  elders  to  learn  the 
"old  ways." 

The  old  ways  include  the  burials.  I have  a sense  of  pride  when  a loved 
one  is  buried  and  guided  to  the  spirit  world  by  elders  through  their 
wisdom  and  prayers.  I can  only  hope  when  my  time  is  up  that  someone  guides 
me  just  as  my  grandpa  was. 

Road  signs  scattered  throughout  the  reservation  maintain  that  the 
children  are  the  future. 

It ' s true . 

But  what  type  of  future  will  it  be? 


Dalton  Walker  dcwalker@startribune. com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune. 
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Teachers  brace  for  takeover 

Interior  Secretary  Carlos  Abascal  said  the  helicopters  flying  over  the 

city  were  running  routine  supply  runs 

Wire  services 

El  Universal 

October  02,  2006 

OAXACA  - Protesters  fortified  street  barricades  and  readied  gasoline 
bombs  Sunday  as  navy  helicopters  buzzed  over  this  southern  city  for  a 
second  straight  day,  sparking  rampant  rumors  that  federal  forces  were 
planning  to  retake  the  area. 

But  President  Vicente  Fox's  top  Cabinet  member.  Interior  Secretary 
Carlos  Abascal,  insisted  the  helicopters  and  military  plane  seen  during 
the  weekend  were  running  routine  supply  runs  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  more  than  four  months  of  unrest  gripping  this  usually  charming 
colonial  city. 

His  comments  came  after  national  news  media  gave  heavy  coverage  to  the 
flyovers . 

A headline  in  the  Mexico  City  daily  Milenio  proclaimed,  "Preparations 
for  war  in  Oaxaca,"  while  Mexico  City's  EL  UNIVERSAL  newspaper  reported 
that  helicopters,  planes  and  15  troop  trucks  had  assembled  in  Huatulco,  a 
Pacific  tourist  getaway  and  military  hub  a short  flight  - but  a long  and 
difficult  drive  - from  Oaxaca  city. 

An  official  who  answered  the  phone  at  the  Defense  Secretariat  in  Mexico 
City  on  Sunday  said  he  had  no  details  about  the  flyovers  or  the  reported 
buildup  of  forces  in  Huatulco. 

Protesters  responded  to  the  flights  by  detonating  hundreds  of  powerful 
firecrackers,  which  shook  streets  and  historic  buildings  and  further 
frayed  nerves.  Reinforcing  barricades  with  bags  of  cement  and  tree  trunks, 
they  vowed  to  beat  back  any  police  and  soldiers  who  moved  on  the  city. 

Streets  were  largely  deserted  on  Sunday.  Elsa  Siguenza,  a 73-year-old 
who  ventured  from  her  home  to  watch  a helicopter  speed  by,  said  she  hopes 
federal  troops  move  in. 

"Of  course  it's  scary  to  see  helicopters,"  she  said.  "But  we  need  peace. 

In  May,  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers  seized  the  capital's  leafy  central 
plaza  to  demand  wage  increases. 

The  following  month.  Gov.  Ulises  Ruiz  sent  police  to  attempt  to  retake 
the  heart  of  the  city.  Since  then,  thousands  of  activists,  students  and 
anarchists  have  joined  striking  teachers,  building  street  barricades, 
burning  buses  and  taking  over  radio  and  television  stations. 

They  demand  that  Ruiz  resign,  alleging  that  he  rigged  the  2004  election 
and  uses  paramilitary  gangs  to  attack  dissidents. 

At  least  two  people  have  been  shot  to  death  and  dozens  more  injured  in 
clashes  between  protesters  and  police.  At  night,  protesters  burn  tires  and 
stop  and  search  vehicles  for  plainclothes  state  agents  they  say  are  sent 
to  attack  them. 

Abascal  has  personally  overseen  negotiations  to  end  the  standoff,  but 
the  federal  government  has  said  it  will  not  force  Ruiz  to  resign. 


Protesters  maintain  their  demand  that  he  leave  office. 

On  Friday,  Abascal  indicated  the  situation  was  nearing  a breaking  point, 
saying  "everything  has  its  limit  and  the  limit  is  close." 

"It  is  urgent  that  (the  protesters)  stop  kidnapping  the  heart  of  Oaxaca 
and  its  inhabitants,"  Abascal  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  continues  to  slide  toward  chaos. 

Before  dawn  on  Sunday,  a man  suspected  of  driving  drunk  crashed  through 
a number  of  street  barricades.  Protesters  hurled  dozens  of  rocks  at  his 
vehicle  and  punched  out  all  four  tires.  They  detained  him  for  hours  before 
turning  him  over  to  authorities.  Nearby,  gunshots  could  be  heard,  though 
their  origin  was  unknown. 
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The  Mexican  Electoral  Tribunal  recognized  Felipe  Calderon  as  president- 
elect, while  a massive  National  Democratic  Convention  has  proclaimed 
Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador  to  be  the  "legitimate  president  of  Mexico." 
AMLO  is  now  creating  an  alternative  government,  and  says  he  will  call  a 
constituent  assembly  that  will  write  a new  constitution.  What  is  happening 
here?  Is  this  a radical  fight  for  reforms?  A potentially  revolutionary 
movement?  Or  a spectacular  piece  of  populist  theater? 

More  than  a million  people  gathered  on  September  16,  Independence  Day, 
on  Mexico  City's  national  Plaza  of  the  Constitution  and  the  surrounding 
streets  for  blocks  around  and-after  enduring  a drenching  cloud  burst- 
proclaimed  that  Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador  was  the  legitimate  president 
of  Mexico.  The  massive  National  Democratic  Convention  (CND)  repudiated  the 
"usurper"  Felipe  Calderon  and  called  for  the  end  of  the  existing  Mexican 
government,  for  the  "abolition  of  the  regime  of  privileges."  The  CND  also 
called  for  the  organization  of  a campaign  of  national  civil  disobedience 
with  one  of  its  objectives  being  to  prevent  Calderon  from  taking  the  oath 
of  office.  Lopez  Obrador  has  once  again  demonstrated  that  he  is  a 
brilliant  populist  politician  with  a remarkable  ability  to  mobilize  the 
masses  and  to  maintain  a posture  of  defiance  toward  the  government,  while 
avoiding  the  danger  of  direct  confrontation. 

In  calling  the  Convention,  Lopez  Obrador  stated  that  he  was  operating  in 
the  great  Mexican  revolutionary  tradition  beginning  with  Miguel  Flidalgo  y 
Castillo  and  Dose  Maria  Morelos  in  the  Independence  struggle  of  1810-1825; 
Benito  Duarez,  leader  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Reform  Movement  and  the  war 
against  France  in  the  1850s  and  60s;  and  Francisco  Madero  and  Emiliano 


Zapata  in  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910-1940.  Yet,  while  claiming  the 
revolutionary  inheritance,  and  adopting  a revolutionary  rhetoric,  Lopez 
Obrador  and  his  Party  of  the  Democratic  Revolution,  are  hard  at  work 
attempting  to  make  the  most  of  the  foothold  they  have  in  the  old  order. 

While  proclaiming  a position  tantamount  to  revolution,  Lopez  Obrador  and 
the  PRD  have  continued  to  work  within  the  existing  power  structure.  The 
National  Democratic  Convention  authorized  the  parties  which  made  up  Lopez 
Obrador's  For  the  Good  of  All  Coalition,  the  Party  of  the  Democratic 
Revolution  (PRD),  the  Workers  Party  (PT),  and  Convergence,  to  reorganize 
to  create  the  Broad  Progressive  Front  (FAP)  which  will  work  as  a bloc  in 
the  newly  elected  Mexican  parliament  A that  is,  in  the  parliament  of  the 
actually  existing  Mexican  government.  The  PRD's  legislative  coordinator, 
Davier  Gonzalez  Garza,  met  with  coordinators  of  the  conservative  National 
Action  Party  (PAN)  and  the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party  (PRI),  to 
create  a more  efficient  and  dynamic  congress,  one  that  would,  according  to 
the  PRD's  Gonzalez  end  log- jams  in  the  lower  house.  The  PRD  has  also 
agreed  to  serve  with  the  PAN  and  the  PRI  in  the  collective  leadership  of 
the  legislature,  with  Ruth  Zavaleta  Salgado  as  vice-president.  PRD 
governors  in  Baja  California  Sur,  Guerrero,  Michoacan,  and  Zacatecas  will 
also  take  power  within  the  existing  governmental  structure.  PRD  governors 
have  just  participated  in  the  National  Governors  Congress  (Conago)  with 
PAN  and  PRI  governors.  So,  apparently,  while  repudiating  the  old  regime, 
the  PRD  will  also  continue  to  work  and  to  serve  in  leadership  positions 
within  it. 

Dust  what  is  happening  here?  Are  we  witnessing  the  emergence  of  a 
revolutionary  alternative?  Or  is  this  an  extraordinary  and  spectacular 
populist  theater  intended  to  project  Lopez  Obrador  into  power  in  the  next 
election? 

>From  the  Election  to  the  CND 

The  current  situation  results  from  the  irregularities,  challenges,  and 
disappointments  with  the  Mexican  election  of  Duly.  The  Mexican  Electoral 
Tribunal  had  earlier  rejected  Lopez  Obrador's  call  for  a vote-by-vote, 
polling-place-by-polling-place  recount  of  the  election.  And,  while  the 
court  recognized  that  Mexico's  President  Vicente  Fox  had  violated  the 
election  laws  by  intervening  in  the  election  campaign  and  that  Mexican 
corporations  had  violated  the  law  by  paying  for  last-minute  advertising 
attacking  Lopez  Obrador,  they  would  not  on  that  basis  overturn  the 
election  results,  as  they  could  have  done.  The  National  Association  of 
Democratic  Attorneys  (ANAD)  issued  a statement  asserting  that  the  courts 
could  have  and  should  have  overturned  the  election  for  those  reasons.  The 
court  instead  proclaimed  Felipe  Calderon  the  president-elect  of  Mexico, 
although  Lopez  Obrador  and  his  supporters  have  refused  to  accept  the 
decision . 

Believing  that  the  national  election  in  Duly  had  been  stolen  from  them, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  supporters  of  Lopez  Obrador  and  the  Party  of  the 
Democratic  Revolution  (PRD)  rallied  in  the  national  plaza  and  then  camped 
there  for  48  days  and  at  the  same  time  blocked  the  length  of  the  city's 
principal  boulevard,  Avenida  Reforma,  and  its  major  intersections, 
paralyzing  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  night  of  September  15  they  struck 
camp,  clearing  away  their  lean-tos  and  tents,  to  permit  the  Mexican  Army's 
annual  Independence  Day  march,  but  then  they  returned  the  next  day  for  the 
CND  joined  by  over  a million  other  Mexicans  from  Baja  California  in  the 
North  to  Chiapas  in  the  South. 

The  organizers  claimed  that  1,025,724  delegates  had  actually  registered 
to  be  present  at  the  convention,  coming  from  all  of  the  32  states  of 
Mexico.  Many  of  those  present  on  the  plaza  were  los  de  abajo,  Mexico's 
underdogs:  factory  workers,  peasants,  the  self-employed,  street  vendors, 
school  teachers,  and  college  and  high  school  students.  Entire  families  and 
neighborhoods,  from  babes-in-arms  to  the  elderly,  filled  the  streets,  many 
carrying  hand  made  banners  and  signs. 

The  CND  Conducts  Business  by  Voice  Vote  in  the  Open  Air 

The  CND  assembly,  in  a series  of  voice  votes,  proclaimed  Lopez  Obador 
the  legitimate  president,  instructed  him  to  create  a cabinet,  and  to 


establish  the  seat  of  government  in  Mexico  City,  the  national  capital.  At 
the  same  time,  the  government  was  instructed  to  be  itinerant,  moving  about 
throughout  the  country  to  hear  from  and  to  lead  the  Mexican  people.  The 
new  government  was  instructed  to  take  power  on  November  20,  the 
anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910.  Getting  the 
jump  on  his  rival,  Lopez  Obrador  will  then  "take  office"  as  "legitimate 
president"  more  than  a week  before  Felipe  Calderon,  who  will  not  be  sworn 
in  until  December  1. 

The  CND  also  created  a national  commission  to  lead  the  movement  of  civil 
disobedience  and  to  prevent  Calderon  from  taking  office,  the  commission  is 
to  meet  on  September  27  and  continue  between  October  2 and  13, 
concentrating  all  of  its  efforts  toward  the  official  presidential 
swearing-in  ceremony  at  the  beginning  of  December.  The  next  full  CND 
assembly  was  scheduled  for  Sunday,  March  21  of  2007.  At  that  next  assembly 
the  CND  is  expected  to  organize  the  convocation  of  a Constituent  Assembly 
to  write  a new  constitution  and  re-found  the  Mexican  government. 

A Constitutional  and  Peaceful  Revolution 

Lopez  Obrador  claims  that  Felipe  Calderon,  "the  usurper,"  has  violated 
the  institutional  order  of  Mexico.  Lopez  Obrador  argues  that  he  is  the 
defender  of  Mexico's  democratic  traditions,  and  bases  the  calling  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  and  the  projected  Constituent  Assembly  on 
Article  39  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  which  reads,  "The  national 
sovereignty  resides  essentially  and  originally  in  the  people  All  public 
power  originates  in  the  people  and  is  instituted  for  their  benefit.  The 
people  at  all  times  have  the  inalienable  right  to  alter  or  modify  their 
form  of  government."  This  article,  he  argues,  give  the  people  the  right  to 
meet  and  to  re-found  their  government.  The  Constituent  Assembly  which  is 
to  take  place,  he  argues,  will  establish  a more  democratic  government, 
protect  the  national  patrimony  and  stop  the  privatization  of  the  oil  and 
electric  power  industries,  will  provide  for  the  good  of  all  Mexicans,  but 
will  put  the  poor  first  on  the  list  of  national  priorities. 

Throughout  the  weeks  of  protests,  sit-ins,  and  marches,  Lopez  Obrador 
has  constantly  cautioned  his  followers  to  remain  non-violent,  to  refuse  to 
be  provoked  into  confrontation,  and  remarkably  not  a window  has  been 
broken  nor  a slogan  painted  on  a single  wall  in  the  city.  Many  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  participating  in  the  events  commented  that  the  city 
was  actually  safer  during  the  huge  mobilizations.  All  of  this  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  PRD  controls  the  government  of  Mexico 
City  which  has  been  the  host  of  these  massive  protests.  The  PRD  government 
has  insured  that  the  police  have  functioned  to  facilitate  the  protests  and 
protect  the  protestors,  rather  than  to  suppress  them.  Unable  to  control 
the  capital.  President  Vicente  Fox  decided  not  to  give  the  traditional 
"grito"  or  Independence  Day  shout  from  the 
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Abenaki  Penibagos/leaf  falling  moon 
Yuchi  Tsotohostane/corn  ripening  moon 
Anishnaabe  Binaakwe-giizis/falling  leaves  moon 
Cree  Opinahamowipizun/moon  the  birds  fly  south 
Potawatomi  E ' sksegtukkisis/moon  of  the  first  frost 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and  N.A.  Poetry 

Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Poverty  and  unemployment  go  hand  in  hand  with  suicide  rates." 

It's  how  you  view  yourself  culturally  that  determines  how  happy  a 
person  you  are." 

Without  their  culture,  a lot  of  these  kids  are  drifting  aimlessly." 
_ Ted  Bessett,  Council  Member  - Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  Lovely  lanet  has  some  remarks  about  loyalty  and  the  fact  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  reciprocated.... 

(See  the  first  article  in  this  issue  for  details) 


It  was  with  a sense  of  sad  irony  that  I read  that  Alaskan  villages 
rejected  donations  of  free  Venezuelan  oil  in  defense  of  the  U.S.  President 
This  is  not  a trivial  or  meaningless  stand  on  their  part.  These  are  the 
same  villages  whose  livelihoods  (fishing  and  hunting)  are  threatened  by 
government-encouraged  corporations.  These  villagers  live  in  old, 
ramshackle  buildings,  and  their  lives  depend  on  heat  provided  by  oil  -- 
oil  that  at  more  than  $5  a gallon,  they  cannot  afford.  These  villages  are 
literally  putting  national  loyalty  ahead  of  their  elders'  and  children's 
lives . 

Here's  yet  another  irony.  Alaskan  oilfields  produce  millions  of  barrels 
of  oil  that  are  dutifully  piped  down  to  the  lower  48,  and  86  percent  of 
state  business  is  funded  by  taxes  collected  from  the  oil  companies 
drilling  that  oil.  Yet  the  state  can't  manage  to  get  oil  to  its  own 
original  inhabitants. 

Yes,  Venezuela's  president  called  our  president  "a  devil."  Whether  or 
not  I disagree  with  that  assessment  of  George  Bush's  character,  the  fact 
that  these  villagers  rejected  a life-giving  gift  from  Venezuela  out  of 
honor  for  the  presidency  speaks  strongly  to  the  character  of  Alaskan 
villagers  and  US  government  authorities.  Yet  again,  members  of  our  First 
Nations  exhibit  greater  loyalty  to  the  government  than  the  government  does 


them. 

+/// 

lanet  Smith 

owlstar@bellsouth . net 

/*/+ 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

OwlStar  Trading  Post 

+ / * 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 

http://www.owlstar.com 

* + 

jewelry,  music,  flags. 

- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Hides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 


If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


Date:  Thu,  21  Sep  2006  16:15:49  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : HYS  WINTER  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 

Winter  & Christmas  2006  - Toys  and  Clothing  Request 

Winter  will  set  in  soon  in  many  places  of  the  world,  but  once  again  it 
will  not  be  the  same  for  all  the  children.  Some  are  lucky  and  have 
everything  they  need,  other  children  have  much  more  than  they  need...  and 
yet  there  are  also  the  children  who  have  very  little  - or  nothing...  They 
don't  have  the  right  clothes,  and  they  have  no  toys.  These  children  need 
warmth,  and  they  need  hope,  and  loving  support. 

You  can  be  there  for  these  children,  and  make  a difference  in  their  lives. 
Even  if  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  far  away  from  you,  toys,  warm 
clothing  and  shoes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the  reservation,  where 
they  will  be  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  who  have 
helped  so  much  the  previous  years. 

There  is  a large  need  especially  for  new  and  good  quality  used  warm  items, 
as  well  as  toys.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be 
lifesaving.  These  items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be 
distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- warm  clothing  such  as  knitted  items  for  children  of  all  ages 
from  babies  to  teenagers,  children's  jeans, 

coats  and  warm  T-shirts 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- blankets 

- toys  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  like 
toothpaste,  tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair 
barrettes,  rubber  bands  or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last 
but  not  least  : pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  and  sensitive  to  the 
culture  of  the  children  and  their  People.  When  sending  a box,  it  would  be 
appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short  email  with  your  name  or  location, 
type  of  items  sent  ('toys',  'clothing',  etc),  approximate  weight  and 
shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of  what 
is  sent  to  them.  Our  aim  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches 
the  reservation. 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 


distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due 
to  the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com  HR  Robertson,  USA  3im_ 

Robertson@BarefootCreations . com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Respectfully,  Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received  help. 
Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives 
of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 
Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 
Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded 

under  the  condition  that  it  is  not  altered  in  any  way]  == 
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Alaska  villages  reject  Venezuela  oil 
By  JEANNETTE  J.  LEE,  Associated  Press  Writer 
October  10,  2006 

ANCHORAGE,  Alaska  - In  Alaska's  native  villages,  the  punishing  winter 
cold  is  already  coming  through  the  walls  of  the  lightly  insulated  plywood 
homes,  many  of  the  villagers  are  desperately  poor,  and  heating-oil  prices 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  nation. 

And  yet  a few  villages  are  refusing  free  heating  oil  from  Venezuela,  on 
the  patriotic  principle  that  no  foreigner  has  the  right  to  call  their 
president  "the  devil." 

The  heating  oil  is  being  offered  by  the  petroleum  company  controlled  by 
Venezuelan  President  Hugo  Chavez,  President  Bush's  nemesis.  While  scores 
of  Alaska's  Eskimo  and  Indian  villages  say  they  have  no  choice  but  to 
accept,  others  would  rather  suffer. 

"As  a citizen  of  this  country,  you  can  have  your  own  opinion  of  our 
president  and  our  country.  But  I don't  want  a foreigner  coming  in  here  and 
bashing  us,"  said  Justine  Gunderson,  administrator  for  the  tribal  council 
in  the  Aleut  village  of  Nelson  Lagoon.  "Even  though  we're  in  economically 
dire  straits,  it  was  the  right  choice  to  make." 

Nelson  Lagoon  residents  pay  more  than  $5  a gallon  for  oil  - or  at  least 
$300  a month  per  household  - to  heat  their  homes  along  the  wind-swept 
coast  of  the  Bering  Sea,  where  temperatures  can  dip  to  minus-15.  About 
one-quarter  of  the  70  villagers  are  looking  for  work,  in  part  because 
Alaska's  salmon  fishing  industry  has  been  hit  hard  by  competition  from 
fish  farms. 

The  donation  to  Alaska's  native  villages  has  focused  attention  on  the 
rampant  poverty  and  high  fuel  prices  in  a state  that  is  otherwise  awash  in 
oil  - and  oil  profits.  In  2005,  86  percent  of  the  Alaska's  general  fund, 
or  $2.8  billion,  came  from  oil  from  the  North  Slope. 

The  Aleutian  Pribilof  Islands  Association,  a native  nonprofit 
organization  that  would  have  handled  the  heating  oil  donation  on  behalf  of 
291  households  in  Nelson  Lagoon,  Atka,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  rejected 
the  offer  because  of  the  insults  Chavez  has  hurled  at  Bush. 

Chavez  called  Bush  "the  devil"  in  a speech  to  the  United  Nations  last 


month.  He  has  also  called  the  president  a terrorist  and  denounced  the  war 
in  Iraq. 

Dimitri  Philemonof,  president  and  chief  executive  of  the  association, 
said  accepting  the  aid  would  be  "compromising  ourselves."  "I  think  we  have 
some  duty  to  our  country,  and  I think  it's  loyalty,"  he  said. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  Citgo,  the  Venezuelan  government's  Texas-based 
oil  subsidiary,  has  given  millions  of  gallons  of  discounted  heating  oil  to 
the  poor  in  several  states  and  cities  - including  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Maine  - in  what  is  widely  seen  as 
an  effort  by  Chavez  to  embarrass  and  irritate  the  U.S.  government  and  make 
himself  look  good. 

Maine  Gov.  Dohn  Baldacci,  who  approved  an  agreement  last  winter  to  buy 
discounted  oil,  said  he  had  no  plans  this  year  to  seek  a similar 
arrangement.  In  Boston,  a City  Council  member  wants  a landmark  Citgo  sign 
near  Fenway  Park  taken  down  and  replaced  with  an  American  flag.  In  Florida, 
a lawmaker  asked  the  state  to  cancel  Citgo' s exclusive  contract  to  sell 
fuel  at  turnpike  service  stations. 

About  150  native  villages  in  Alaska  have  accepted  money  for  heating  oil 
from  Citgo.  The  oil  company  does  not  operate  in  Alaska,  so  instead  of 
sending  oil,  it  is  donating  about  $5.3  million  to  native  nonprofit 
organizations  to  buy  100  gallons  this  winter  for  each  of  more  than  12,000 
households . 

"When  you  have  a dire  need  and  it  is  a matter  of  survival  for  your 
people,  it  doesn't  matter  where,  what  country,  the  gift  or  donation  comes 
from,"  said  Virginia  Commack,  an  elder  in  the  arctic  village  of  Ambler,  an 
impoverished  Eskimo  community  of  280  where  residents  are  paying  $7.25  a 
gallon  for  fuel. 

For  years,  Alaska  natives  have  accused  the  state  and  federal  governments 
of  sending  too  little  money  to  their  tiny,  far-flung  communities,  where 
fuel  and  grocery  prices  are  bloated  by  the  high  costs  of  delivery  by  plane 
and  barge. 

An  editorial  last  month  in  the  Anchorage  Daily  News  bashed  the 
Legislature's  rejection  in  March  of  an  $8.8  million  state  supplement  to  a 
federal  program  that  helps  poor  Alaskans  with  home  heating  costs. 

"It's  embarrassing  that  residents  in  a state  with  so  much  oil  wealth 
should  be  looking  to  a foreign  nation  for  help,"  the  newspaper  said.  "It's 
hard  to  blame  villagers  for  accepting  the  gift." 

A spokesman  for  Gov.  Frank  Murkowski,  John  Manly,  said  the  governor 
believes  Chavez's  donation  is  a ploy  to  undermine  Americans'  faith  in 
their  government.  But  he  said  it  is  up  to  each  village  to  make  its  own 
decision . 

"It  seems  like  a very  strange  irony  that  we  produce  the  oil  and  yet 
every  year  there  seems  to  be  a chronic  problem  in  getting  the  fuel  to 
people  that  need  it,"  Manly  said. 

loan  Eddy,  principal  and  teacher  at  Nelson  Lagoon's  school,  said  most 
buildings  in  town  were  erected  30  to  40  years  ago,  which  makes  them  pretty 
old,  considering  how  they  get  battered  by  the  constant  20-25  mph  wind 
coming  off  the  ocean.  Their  heating  systems  are  aging,  too. 

She  noted  the  fuel  barge  is  late  arriving  this  year,  and  said  residents 
are  turning  on  their  furnaces  for  only  a few  hours  in  the  morning  and  at 
night . 

"We're  conserving  as  much  as  we  can  because  we  are  concerned.  It  looks 
like  it's  going  to  be  a snowy  winter  and  cold,"  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Sacred  site  at  risk 
by:  Stephanie  Woodard 
October  10,  2006 

NEWARK,  Ohio  - "No,  no,  no!"  said  Barbara  Crandell,  a Cherokee  elder  who 
co-founded  the  Native  American  Alliance  of  Ohio  in  1992.  Composed 
primarily  of  descendants  of  Eastern  Woodland  Indians,  NAAO  works  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  Indian  people  in  Ohio  and  to  protect  mound 
complexes  and  other  sacred  sites.  "We  did  not  receive  any  notice  of  any 
projects . " 

The  announcement  to  which  Crandell  was  referring  was  the  Dune  22  to  Duly 
22  public-notice  period  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  review  of 
Heath-Newark-Licking  County  Port  Authority's  plans  for  industrial 
construction  near  the  Newark  Earthworks,  about  30  miles  east  of  Columbus. 
The  2,000-year-old  National  Historic  Landmark  is  the  world's  largest  set 
of  geometric  earthworks;  the  installation  encodes  important  lunar  events 
via  mounds  and  enclosures  built  by  ancient  indigenous  people. 

Crossing  the  300-acre  construction  site  is  what  appears  to  be  the 
remains  of  a 200-foot-wide,  walled  ceremonial  road  connecting  the  Newark 
Earthworks  to  another  mound  grouping  with  lunar  and  solar  alignments  60 
miles  away.  (This  stretch  of  road  is  south  of  a better-preserved  section, 
with  surviving  walls,  that  another  builder  has  promised  to  save;  see 
"Golfers  control  ancient  lunar  observatory"  Iss.  13,  Vol.  26.)  Ohio 
Historical  Society  archaeologist  Dr.  Bradley  Lepper  has  spent  many  years 
documenting  the  ancient  roadway. 

Wetlands  on  the  construction  site  meant  the  port  authority  had  to  obtain 
a permit  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  brought  the  project  under 
federal  jurisdiction  and  caused  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  to 
apply.  Under  Section  106  of  the  law,  the  corps  asked  the  port  authority  to 
do  an  archaeological  review  to  uncover  any  historic  properties  that  were 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  corps'  Huntington  District,  which  covers  this  part  of  Ohio,  then 
gave  individuals  and  groups  the  opportunity  to  become  consulting  parties 
to  the  project  and  comment  on  it.  The  district  placed  Public  Notice 
200300870  on  its  Web  site  and  sent  the  notification  to  a mailing  list  of 
Ohioans  who'd  previously  asked  to  receive  announcements,  as  well  as  to 
out-of-state  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes,  according  to  Corps 
Regulatory  Specialist  Susan  Fields.  Many  of  Ohio's  Native  people  were 
removed  to  other  states  during  the  19th  century,  so  Ohio  has  no  federally 
recognized  tribes  that  might  have  participated. 

In  consultation  with  the  Ohio  Historic  Preservation  Office,  in  Columbus, 
the  corps  compiled  another  mailing  list  of  potentially  interested  Newark- 
area  parties.  No  indigenous  people  or  groups,  such  as  NAAO,  the  Ohio 
Center  for  Native  American  Affairs  and  the  Native  American  Indian  Center 
of  Central  Ohio,  were  on  this  list.  "That's  amazing,"  said  community 
member  Gail  Zion.  "They've  been  in  the  forefront  on  these  issues  for  a 
long  time. " 

"They  have  no  special  standing  under  the  law,  as  federally  recognized 
tribes  do,"  explained  Valerie  Hauser,  coordinator  of  the  Native  American 
Program  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  in  Washington,  D. 
C. 

Meanwhile,  OHPO  assumed  Native  people  would  hear  through  the  grapevine. 

"I  believe  word  was  passed  along,"  said  Dave  Snyder,  OHPO  archaeology 
reviews  manager,  though  he  later  added,  "It  was  clear  information  wasn't 
getting  out  to  folks." 

Alan  Tonetti,  chairman  of  the  government  affairs  committee  of  the 
nonprofit  Ohio  Archaeological  Council,  criticized  the  lack  of  broader 
participation:  "We  asked  for  a public  hearing  because  a lot  of  groups  that 
may  have  been  interested  were  not  aware  of  the  project.  Unfortunately,  to 
become  involved  you  have  to  know  a project  is  about  to  happen,  know  how  to 
look  for  its  public  notice  and  realize  you  can  ask  the  corps  for 
consulting  party  status." 

OAC  received  this  official  standing,  described  as  "posturing"  by  Snyder, 
who  said  he  preferred  "informal  talks."  The  state  preservation  office 
appears  to  have  felt  pressure  to  move  quickly.  "The  developer  was  quite 
far  along  before  we  ever  heard  about  it,"  Snyder  said.  Fields  confirmed 


that  the  corps  had  issued  a cease-and-desist  order  to  stop  construction  so 
the  preliminary,  or  phase-one,  archaeological  tests  could  take  place. 

OAC  analyzed  the  tests  and  offered  its  opinion  that  they  were 
insufficient.  The  archaeologist  doing  the  studies  also  recommended  further, 
or  phase-two,  tests.  Without  that  extra  work,  Tonetti  said,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  planned  50-foot  buffer  zone  around  certain 
areas  provides  adequate  protection,  in  particular  for  the  ancient  road. 

No  further  testing  was  done,  and  the  buffer  zone  remains  unchanged.  "The 
developer  and  the  corps  were  not  very  receptive  to  what  OAC  was  proposing," 
Snyder  said. 

The  opportunity  to  make  comments  is  over,  the  corps  has  issued  a final 
Memorandum  of  Agreement,  and  the  bulldozer  drivers  may  start  their  engines. 

Some  in  the  Newark  area  are  left  wondering  what  happened. 

Understanding  Section  106 

Members  of  the  public  with  concerns  about  federal  projects  should  get 
involved  and  offer  comments,  said  John  Eddins,  historic  preservation 
specialist  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

If  you're  not  a member  of  a federally  recognized  tribe  and  wish  to  learn 
about  projects  in  your  area,  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  your  local  corps 
of  engineers'  district.  "Anyone  can  ask  to  receive  public  notices,"  said 
Eddins.  Go  to  www.usace.army.mil  for  your  local  office's  contact 
information,  then  call,  write  or  e-mail  with  your  request. 

To  learn  about  the  Section  106  process,  go  to  the  Advisory  Council's  Web 
site  (achp.gov)  for  the  text  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  and 
Section  106  regulations,  as  well  as  summaries  and  guidebooks.  Your  state 
historic  preservation  office  may  also  offer  information  and  workshops. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribe  to  challenge  zoning  oversight 
BY  30SEPH  MALLIA 
Newsday  Staff  Writer 
October  11,  2006 

For  the  first  time  since  a federal  judge  gave  legal  recognition  to  the 
Shinnecock  nation,  it  has  begun  to  make  use  of  that  status  by  challenging 
the  authority  of  Southampton  Town  to  regulate  zoning  on  the  79-acre  parcel 
in  Hampton  Bays  where  it  wants  to  build  a casino. 

In  U.S.  District  Court  in  Central  Islip  yesterday,  the  tribe's  lawyers 
argued  before  Dudge  Thomas  Platt  - who  granted  recognition  in  November  - 
that  Southampton's  own  tax  maps  prove  it  has  no  zoning  power  over  the  land. 

Attorney  Christopher  Lunding  of  Manhattan  introduced  the  town's  official 
tax  map,  which  labels  the  parcel  "Ind  Res"  - short  for  Indian  Reservation 
- the  same  land  category  applied  to  the  tribe's  main  reservation. 

The  tribe  calls  the  land  Westwood  because  it  is  an  ancestral  source  of 
firewood  west  of  its  main  Southampton  reservation. 

The  town  doesn't  dispute  the  status  of  the  main  reservation,  but  only 
that  of  the  Westwood  property.  The  town  argued  that  the  Westwood  land 
consists  of  three  residential  lots,  each  of  which  is  permitted  to  contain 
only  a single-family  home. 

The  tribe  also  produced  in  court  a May  20,  1987,  letter  from  then- 
Southampton  Town  attorney  Fred  Thiele,  who  is  now  the  region's  state 
assemblyman,  saying  "the  Town  does  not  enforce  zoning  on  the  Shinnecock 
Indian  Reservation.  Rather,  it  is  accorded  the  same  exemption  as 


government  owned  land  used  in  a governmental  capacity." 

Jefferson  Murphree,  the  Southampton  town  planning  and  development 
administrator,  testified  that  the  town  views  the  land  as  a residential 
classification  in  which  a casino  would  not  be  allowed. 

The  chairman  of  the  tribe's  board  of  trustees,  Randy  King,  said  later, 
"This  nation  will  persist  in  believing  in  its  future  and  having  the  facts 
of  this  case  broadcast  to  a larger  audience  . . . [who]  might  also  learn 
some  Shinnecock  history." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Newsday  Inc. 
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Indian  nations  claim  sovereignty  in  cigarette  suit 
BY  KEIKO  MORRIS 
Newsday  Staff  Writer 
October  11,  2006 

A federal  judge  heard  arguments  yesterday  from  attorneys  on  both  sides 
of  a lawsuit  brought  by  a New  York  City  supermarket  chain  against  two  Long 
Island  Indian  nations  for  selling  untaxed  cigarettes  to  non-Indians. 

Attorneys  representing  the  Unkechaug  and  Shinnecock  nations  made  a 
motion  to  dismiss  the  lawsuit  filed  by  Gristedes,  saying  both  tribes  had 
sovereign  immunity. 

In  U.S.  District  Court  in  Brooklyn,  Conly  3.  Schulte  from  Omaha,  an 
attorney  for  the  tribes,  pointed  to  a 2005  decision  by  Brooklyn-based  U.S. 
District  Judge  Thomas  Platt  in  which  he  recognized  the  Shinnecocks  as  a 
tribe.  He  also  noted  a half-dozen  state  court  cases  in  which  the  Unkechaug 
were  acknowledged  as  a tribe,  as  well  as  the  state  legislation  of  both 
tribes . 

"The  whole  notion  that  the  Unkechaug  and  Shinnecock  are  not  tribes  is 
defied  by  400  years  of  history,"  Schulte  said. 

Gristedes,  which  filed  the  lawsuit  in  March,  claims  that  the  smoke  shops 
on  Unkechaug  and  Shinnecock  reservations  have  sold  untaxed  cigarettes  at 
reduced  prices,  undercutting  cigarette  sales  by  non-Indian  merchants  in 
the  metropolitan  area. 

The  lawsuit  also  casts  the  Indian  smoke  shop  as  black-market  suppliers 
funding  everything  from  organized  crime  to  international  terrorists. 

Gristedes'  lawyer,  Howard  Kleinhendler  of  Manhattan,  argued  that  neither 
tribe  has  sovereign  immunity  because  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  not 
acknowledged  either  tribe  as  a sovereign  nation. 

The  bureau's  process  of  granting  tribal  recognition  is  only  one  of 
several  ways  tribal  sovereignty  is  determined,  Schulte  said.  The 
Shinnecock  have  applied  for  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  recognition,  but  that 
process  can  take  15  to  20  years  or  longer. 

Kleinhendler  argued  that  the  only  other  way  for  a tribe  to  obtain 
sovereignty  was  if  a federal  court  reviewed  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
process  or  if  there  was  a court  decision  made  before  1978,  when  the  agency 
initiated  its  recognition  program.  "They  are  just  like  everybody  else," 
Kleinhendler  said  after  the  hearing.  "They  can't  hide  behind  so-called 
Indian  immunity  to  sell  cartons  at  $20  when  everybody  else  sells  at  $50  to 
$60  a carton." 

Federal  Judge  Carol  Amon  expressed  skepticism  on  points  made  by  both 
sides,  including  Gristedes'  charge  that  cigarette  sales  funded  criminal  or 
terrorist  activities.  Amon  set  no  timetable  for  a ruling  on  the  motion. 

Smoke  shop  owner  Harry  Wallace,  an  Unkechaug  and  a chief  on  the 
Poospatuck  reservation  in  Mastic,  said,  "I'm  cautiously  optimistic  that 


this  case  will  be  summarily  thrown  out.  This  is  an  obvious  attempt  to 
attack  the  smallest  tribes  with  the  smallest  financial  resources." 

Some  70  supporters  who  sat  in  the  hearing  and  also  displayed  banners 
outside  the  courthouse  chafed  at  the  idea  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
as  the  single  authority  able  to  bestow  sovereignty  upon  them. 

Many  echoed  the  sentiments  of  Shinnecock  tribal  chairman  Lance  Gumbs, 
who  said  that  the  bureau's  process  of  recognition  is  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  social  service  programs. 

"Sovereignty  is  inherited/'  he  said.  "We  are  sovereign  because  we  are  a 
nation  unto  ourselves.  The  Colonial  period  recognized  us  and  the  State  of 
New  York  recognized  us.  Basically  for  400  years  we  have  been  recognized." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Newsday  Inc. 
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Cherokee  freedmen  to  challenge  special  election 
By  Christina  Good  Voice 
Associated  Press  Writer 
October  9,  2006 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - Descendants  of  black  slaves  who  have  lived  with  the 
Cherokee  Indian  tribe  for  more  than  a century  said  Monday  they  are 
outraged  at  an  attempt  to  exclude  all  non-Indians  from  the  tribe. 

Members  of  the  tribe  will  vote  Feb.  10  on  a measure  that  would  make 
Indian  ancestry  a requirement  for  tribal  membership. 

Marilyn  Vann,  who  has  ancestry  of  Black,  Cherokee,  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
cultures,  is  the  president  of  the  Descendants  of  Freedmen  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.  She  said  her  grandparents  and  great-grandparents  were 
original  Dawes  Tribal  enrollees. 

Vann  is  a registered  Cherokee  citizen  and  is  registered  to  vote  in  the 
special  election,  as  are  many  other  freedmen.  But  Vann  said  her  rights  as 
a Cherokee  citizen  are  trying  to  be  stripped  by  her  fellow  Cherokees. 

"I  am  outraged  for  several  reasons...  We  have  our  rights  by  treaty.  Most 
of  the  freedmen  have  blood  rights,"  Vann  said.  "We're  only  asking  for  what 
we've  been  promised.  We're  not  asking  for  apologies.  We're  not  asking  for 
money.  We're  asking  to  be  treated  the  same  as  other  tribal  citizens." 

Ion  Velie,  attorney  for  Vann  and  the  Descendants  group,  said  the 
attempts  to  remove  freedmen  from  the  tribal  citizenship  is  "racist." 

"Turning  this  against  the  Cherokee  freedmen  is  a racist,  ugly  act," 

Velie  said.  "There's  nothing  positive  that  comes  out  of  this.  I believe 
that's  the  particular  feeling  of  this  particular  chief  and  administration. 

Velie,  an  immigration  attorney  out  of  Norman,  said  he  just  heard  about 
the  tribe's  intentions  on  Monday,  but  plans  to  take  action  quickly. 

"We'll  certainly  oppose  this  with  the  BIA  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can," 
Velie  said.  "I'm  not  surprised,  since  the  chief's  been  trying  to  do  this 
for  a while." 

"The  Cherokees'  unbending  pursuit  to  alienate  these  Cherokee  citizens 
from  their  rights  can  have  an  adverse  effect  on  sovereignty  for  all  Native 
Americans . " 

Velie  said  there  will  be  a legal  challenge  but  said  he  couldn't  give 
specifics  on  the  what  he  plans  to  do  because  it's  too  early  in  the  process 

In  an  e-mail  statement  to  the  Associated  Press,  Chief  Chad  Smith  wrote: 

"More  than  3,000  citizens  have  signed  this  petition  asking  for  a special 
election;  more  than  2,200  of  them  have  been  certified  as  registered 
Cherokee  voters.  This  is  the  largest  outpouring  of  public  sentiment  in 
recent  Cherokee  history  _ no  other  recent  petition  has  gotten  even  a 
fraction  of  these  signatures.  It  is  my  duty  to  act  on  a petition  after  it 


has  been  certified  as  valid,  regardless." 

Nearly  3,000  Cherokee  citizens  signed  a petition  that  would  add  an 
amendment  to  the  tribal  constitution,  barring  non-Indians  _ including 
freedmen_  from  its  tribal  membership. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  OK'd  the  petition  last  week, 
allowing  Smith  to  call  for  a special  election  Feb.  10  that  would  add  the 
amendment  if  passed  by  Cherokee  voters. 

If  passed  by  voters,  the  amendment  would  change  citizenship  requirements 
to  require  "descendancy, " or  a Cherokee  blood-relative.  There  wouldn't  be 
a specific  blood  percentage  requirement  as  long  as  a parent,  grandparent 
or  other  ancestor  was  Cherokee  on  the  Dawes  Rolls. 

The  Dawes  Commission  Rolls  are  the  historical  documents  that  tribes  use 
as  proof  of  Indian  blood,  blood  line  or  family  ancestry. 

In  March,  the  Cherokee  Nation's  highest  court  reversed  a previous 
decision  and  ruled  that  the  Cherokee  Nation's  Constitution  allowed 
citizenship  for  non-Indian  descendants  who  were  listed  on  the  tribe's 
historical  rolls. 

Membership  had  previously  been  tied  to  Indian  ancestry. 

Smith  said  he  expects  both  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  petition 
to  be  active  in  trying  to  get  their  message  out,  and  that  since  the 
election  is  several  months  away,  any  challenges  could  be  decided  before 
then . 

Vann  said  she  believes  the  motives  of  trying  to  remove  freedmen  from  the 
tribe  are  of  a "political"  nature  by  Chief  Smith  and  some  tribal 
councilors,  including  Cara  Cowan  Watts,  who  represents  District  7 of  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

Cowan  Watts  said  it  appears  Vann's  motivation  is  political. 

"It  appears  (Vann)  does  not  like  the  democratic  process  at  work,"  Cowan 
Watts  said.  "She  does  not  want  the  people  to  vote  on  a constitutional 
issue.  She  accuses  people  who  support  the  right  to  vote  of  being  racists 
with  complete  disregard  for  the  democratic  process  all  Cherokees 
participated  in,  publicly." 

Vann  said  the  special  election  and  freedmen  issue  is  a "smoke  screen" 
for  people  to  stay  in  office,  but  Cowan  Watts  said  there's  only  one  issue 
at  hand. 

"The  only  issue  is  the  Cherokee  people  have  a right  to  decide  who 
Cherokee  Nation  citizens  are,  and  only  Cherokee  people  have  this  right," 
Cowan  Watts  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  News  9/The  Oklahoman,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Women  plan  Window  Rock  march  against  racism 
By  Natasha  Kaye  Dohnson 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  14,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - A group  of  Navajo  women  have  organized  a march  against 
racism,  which  they  said  was  triggered  by  a comment  made  from  a staff 
member  of  the  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  administration. 

This  past  week,  several  woman  came  together  to  begin  to  organize  a march, 
claiming  that  Clinton  Dim,  a staff  assistant  to  Shirley,  made  a racist  and 
discriminatory  comment  at  a meeting  at  Whiterock  Chapter  on  Monday. 

According  to  a press  release  by  the  organizers.  Women  Against  Racism 
(WAR),  Dim  was  with  several  people  from  the  Shirley  re-election  campaign, 
when  he  allegedly  made  a statement  indicating  "that  they  are  Navajo  and 
they  want  to  have  Navajo  all  the  way"  in  an  apparent  reference  to  those  of 
mixed  ethnic  backgrounds. 


"There  were  some  racial  remarks  made/'  said  organizer  Freida  White, 
though  she  was  not  present  at  the  chapter  house  and  didn't  know  the 
specific  remarks  made. 

Dim  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  as  well  as  the  two  women  present 
at  the  chapter  who  were  offended  by  Dim's  comments. 

The  women  organizing  the  march  believe  that  with  an  increase  in 
interracial  marriages,  there  is  no  place  for  racial  discrimination  of  any 
type,  and  are  demanding  a public  apology  from  Shirley. 

White  said  the  march  is  not  politically  driven,  but  is  a women's  issue. 
"It's  not  anything  political  as  trying  to  vote  for  one  or  the  other 
(candidate),"  said  White. 

White  was  not  sure  if  the  women  attempted  to  contact  the  staff  to  ask 
for  an  apology  and  did  not  know  if  the  Shirley  administration  was  aware  of 
the  march. 

Organizers  expect  primarily  women  to  participate,  but  said  that  the 
march  is  open  to  men  as  well. 

The  march  will  be  on  Monday  beginning  at  9 a.m.  at  the  Navajo  Nation 
Museum  and  will  end  at  the  Veterans  Memorial  Park,  where  a guest  speaker, 
who  has  yet  to  be  announced,  will  address  participants. 

The  women  will  also  be  wearing  pink  shirts  in  recognition  of  breast 
cancer  awareness  month. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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FLOODING  EXTENDS  ACROSS  NAVADO  NATION,  WASHING  OUT  ROADS,  WIND 
MICROBURST  LEVELS  SHEDS,  DESTROYS  ROOFS  IN  TUBA  CITY 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley,  Dr., 
assessed  flooding  across  the  Navajo  Nation  by  helicopter  on  Friday 
and  inspected  damage  to  residences  in  Tuba  City  caused  by  a wind 
microburst  some  witnesses  described  as  a tornado. 

Doining  the  President  on  the  aerial  survey  was  Navajo  Nation 
Emergency  Management  Incident  Commander  Dohnny  Dohnson  and  Navajo 
Nation  Safety  & Loss  Program  Supervisor  C.D.  Woodie. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  Navajo  Nation  Commission  on  Emergency 
Management  convened  to  declare  a state  of  emergency.  This  will  help 
set  processes  in  motion  to  acquire  financial  assistance  and  resources 
from  Apache,  Navajo  and  Coconino  counties  as  well  as  the  state  of 
Arizona  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency. 

FEMA  and  the  Navajo  Nation  signed  a memorandum  of  understanding  last 
year  to  assist  in  emergencies  like  this,  and  a FEMA  site  visit  had 
already  been  scheduled  for  next  week. 

Heavy  rains  over  the  last  two  days  filled  thousands  of  washes  to 
capacity  throughout  the  Nation  from  Window  Rock  in  the  east  to 
Bodaway-Gap  in  the  west. 

"There  was  a lot  of  mud  over  in  the  Bodaway-Gap  and  LeChee  areas,  all 
the  way  to  Page,  Kayenta,  Dennehotso,  Tachee,  Blue  Gap,  around 
Mexican  Water,  there's  a lot  of  water.  Round  Rock,  Lukachukai,  around 
Tsaile/Wheatfields, " President  Shirley  said.  "So  those  of  you  who 
might  need  some  help  and  you  can  get  to  a phone,  you  can  go  ahead  and 
call  Emergency  Management  Operations  here  in  Window  Rock." 

In  Tuba  City,  residents  spent  the  day  cleaning  up  debris  strewn 
throughout  town,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  central  areas. 

Workmen  with  chainsaws  cut  fallen  cottonwood  trees  into  manageable 
sections  from  the  Tuba  City  Trading  Post,  up  Main  Street  past  the 
Tuba  City  Boarding  School  and  on  toward  the  Tuba  City  Public  Schools. 

Streets  were  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  tree  limbs,  and  here  and 
there  a fallen  tree  could  be  seen  resting  on  a vehicle's  roof. 


"It  looks  like  there  have  been  some  roofs  that  have  been  torn  off, 
some  of  the  shingles,  some  of  the  roofing  minerals  that  have  been 
torn  off  by  the  wind,"  the  President  said.  "There  was  a real  strong 
wind  that  has  come  through.  And  there  were  some  trees  blown  over  even 
on  vehicles  and  on  houses.  And  it  looks  like  some  sheds  have  been 
blown  completely  apart." 

From  the  air,  about  a dozen  Tuba  City  residents  could  be  seen  patching 
roofs  in  different  parts  of  town  where  the  strong  wind  blew  off  shingles, 
tarpaper  and  entire  sections.  Porches  were  torn  from  in  front  of 
homes  and  numerous  sheds  were  reduced  to  flattened  piles  of  plywood 
and  lumber. 

"With  the  aerial  tour  of  Tuba  City  and  the  surrounding  areas,  we  have 
seen  a lot  of  roof  damages  and  also  buildings  that  have  collapsed  and 
some  are  even  demolished,"  said  To'  NaNees  Dizi  Council  Delegate 
Raymond  Maxx,  who  accompanied  the  President  on  that  portion  of  the 
assessment.  "All  you  see  is  frames,  material  scattered  by  the 
prevailing  wind.  And  also  a lot  of  additions  like  porches,  they're 
gone. " 

Most  electrical  power  was  restored  around  2 a.m.  Friday  morning  but 
Arizona  Public  Service  linemen  spent  the  better  part  of  Friday 
restoring  electricity  throughout  town. 

An  Emergency  Operations  Command  Post  was  established  at  the  Tuba  City 
Regional  Health  Care  Corporation  where  hospital  staff  and  Navajo  and 
Hopi  law  enforcement  officials  worked  throughout  Thursday  night  and 
all  day  Friday  answering  calls  from  the  public  and  continually  re- 
assessing needs  and  the  situation. 

Local  merchants  such  as  Bashas'  Markets,  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  and 
Pizza  Edge  donated  food  and  drinks  to  the  emergency  workers. 

To'  NaNees  Dizi  Chapter  officials  also  kept  their  doors  open  Friday, 
updating  the  public  who  came  for  information  and  providing  food  and 
beverages  throughout  the  day. 

At  the  chapterhouse,  Coconino  County  supervisors  Louise  Yellowman  and 
Deb  Hill  helped  keep  the  public  apprised  of  the  situation. 

Marnie  Hodahkwen,  tribal  liaison  for  Arizona  Gov.  lanet  Napolitano, 
also  was  on  hand  to  keep  the  governor  informed  about  and  to  determine 
what  help  the  governor's  office  might  provide,  if  necessary. 

On  his  way  to  Tuba  City,  the  first  stop  President  Shirley  made  was 
the  Blue  Gap  Chapter  which  was  practically  surrounded  by  water. 

There  he  met  with  chapter  officials  and  residents,  who  were  not 
expecting  him,  to  tell  them  how  to  get  the  help  they  may  need. 

"We'll  go  ahead  and  put  a team  together  to  help  you,"  he  told  Blue 
Gap  office  specialist  Ella  Kaye.  "We  declared  an  emergency  already 
this  morning. 

We  should  start  bringing  state  resources,  too,  and  county  resources. 

Let  us  know  what  you  need.  I need  to  know  what  your  needs  are." 

"We're  trying  to  do  everything  we  can  to  try  to  meet  some  of  the 
needs  that  have  arisen  because  of  the  storm  that  had  taken  place  last 
night,"  he  said. 

"We  know  there's  a new  storm  coming  in  so  we're  doing  everything  we 
can  to  be  ready  for  it." 

"Please,  those  of  you  who  are  able  to,  take  care  of  your  elderly  and 
take  care  of  the  children  if  you  can,"  he  added. 
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New  era  begins  for  Hopi,  Navajo 


By  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
October  13,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  (AP)  - The  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes  have  settled  a 
decades-old  dispute  over  reservation  boundaries  that  for  years  kept  some 
residents  from  fixing  leaky  roofs  or  installing  running  water  or  telephone 
service. 

The  Hopi  Tribal  Council  voted  18-0  Wednesday  to  approve  an 
intergovernmental  compact  with  the  Navajo  Nation,  whose  territory 
surrounds  the  Hopi  reservation. 

"We  hope  this  is  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  Hopi-Navajo  relations," 
Cedric  Kuwaninvaya  said  in  a statement.  Kuwaninvaya  chairs  the  Hopi  Land 
Team  that  negotiated  the  agreement. 

"The  members  of  both  tribes  could  benefit  from  the  kind  of  cooperation 
that  produced  this  agreement,"  he  said.  "We  look  forward  to  those  further 
opportunities . " 

The  dispute  centered  on  700,000  acres  of  Navajo  land  that  Hopis  claim  as 
their  aboriginal  homeland. 

Because  of  the  dispute,  then-U.S.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Robert 
Bennett  imposed  a ban  on  construction  in  1966,  which  severely  limited 
development  in  the  area.  Minor  problems  such  as  broken  windows  or  roof 
repairs  could  not  be  fixed  on  the  disputed  land  unless  approved  by  the 
Hopis . 

The  agreement  will  provide  for  religious  access  and  use  by  members  of 
each  tribe  on  the  lands  of  the  other  tribe  and  lift  the  construction  ban. 

It  also  would  end  litigation  the  Hopis  filed  against  the  Navajos  in  1974 
as  part  of  the  land  dispute. 

The  Hopi  tribe  would  not  receive  any  Navajo  land  other  than  that  already 
awarded  by  the  courts. 

The  Navajo  Nation  covers  about  23,000  square  miles,  including  much  of 
northeastern  Arizona  and  parts  of  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  southern 
Utah.  The  Hopi  Reservation,  in  the  center  of  the  Navajo  land,  covers  more 
than  2,400  square  miles. 

Under  the  deal,  Navajos  would  be  allowed  to  enter  Hopi  land  without  a 
permit  for  traditional  religious  practices.  In  turn,  Hopis  would  be 
allowed  to  enter  Navajo  land  without  a permit  for  religious  practices. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Council  approved  the  agreement  in  September. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  said  he  received  news  of  the 
Hopi's  approval  from  Navajo  Nation  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie. 

"Few  phone  calls  I've  received  as  president  have  ever  been  such  good 
news,"  Shirley  said  in  a statement.  "This  is  another  day  both  the  Navajo 
and  Hopi  people  have  waited  40  years  for.  I send  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  the  entire  Hopi  Tribal  Council  and  Vice  Chairman 
Honyaoma . " 

The  agreement  still  must  be  approved  by  the  federal  government  and  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Phoenix. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Tribes  sign  transportation  agreement 

Study  shows  tribal  members  impacted  disproportionately  by  traffic  accidents 
October  12,  2006 

Multiple  tribes  have  signed  what  is  being  touted  as  an  "historic" 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

The  agreement  comes  after  the  Congress  passed  and  President  Bush  signed 
legislation  letting  the  secretary  of  transportation  to  enter  into 
government-to-government  agreements  with  Indian  tribes  for  the  tribes  to 


assume  many  responsibilities  and  the  associated  funding  previously  handled 
by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

"Our  tribe  has  long  been  leader  in  Indian  Country  on  transportation 
matters,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  the  first  tribe  in  the  country  to  enter 
into  this  historic  new  partnership  with  the  federal  government  to  promote 
traffic  safety  and  build  the  roads  and  bridges  we  need  for  greater 
economic  development.  We  are  thankful  that  Congress  worked  with  the  tribes 
to  include  this  important  new  program  in  the  highway  legislation,"  said 
Archie  Fool  Bear,  a councilman  with  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  other  tribes  signing  the  agreement  are  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux 
Tribes  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  the  Ramah  Navajo  Chapter  and  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

"Tribal  roads  should  be  as  safe  as  any  in  the  United  States.  The  need 
for  roadway  safety  does  not  end  at  the  reservation's  border,"  said 
Frederick  Wright,  executive  director  of  the  highway  administration. 

According  to  a 2004  study  performed  by  the  highway  administration: 
"American  Indians  have  the  highest  rates  of  pedestrian  injury  and  death 
per  capita  of  any  racial  or  ethnic  group  in  the  United  States.... 
Contributing  factors  such  as  alcohol  involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
pedestrian  or  driver,  rurality,  poverty  and  lack  visibility  and  traffic 
control  devices  were  identified.  Relative  rates  of  pedestrian  injury  were 
calculated  as  a measure  of  risk  disparity  between  the  American  Indian 
population  in  each  state  and  all  other  races." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Mortgages  to  Native  Americans  increase  while  denials  decrease 
Trend  credited  to  "mortgage  literacy" 

WASHINGTON  DC 
Native  American  Times 
October  12,  2006 

According  to  the  annual  Home  Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  (HMDA)  data  just 
released  by  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examination  Council  (FFIEC) 
for  2005,  Native  Americans  increased  their  number  of  mortgage  originations 
- reflecting  progress  in  their  mortgage  literacy,  asserts  the  National 
American  Indian  Housing  Council,  a Washington,  DC-based  non-profit  that 
trains  and  advocates  for  tribal  housing  authorities. 

From  2004  to  2005,  the  number  of  conventional  home  purchase  loan 
originations  expanded  among  Native  Americans  (+5.4%),  but  much  more  so 
among  Caucasians  ("whites"  in  the  HMDA  tables;  +19.2%),  and  total  (+18.6%). 
However,  for  the  latter  two  categories,  the  expansion  represented 
significant  decreases  in  terms  of  proportion  of  applications  (whites  -4. 

4%;  total  -3.5%),  while  Native  Americans  showed  a slight  gain  in  that 
regard  (+0.5%). 

The  number  of  denials  of  Native  Americans  actually  decreased  slightly  (- 
0.13%)  despite  4.7%  more  applications.  In  terms  of  proportion  of 
applications,  their  denial  rate  of  21.3%  in  2005  represented  a -4.5% 
change  from  2004.  Meanwhile,  the  white  denial  increase  (+35.9%)  far 
outpaced  their  increase  in  applications  (+24.1%).  Although  denied  in  2005 
at  a rate  (14.3%)  that  was  barely  two-thirds  that  of  Native  Americans  (21. 
3%)  for  the  year,  that  rate  represented  a +9.2%  change  from  2004. 

"Clearly,  the  more  favorable  loan  outcomes  for  Native  Americans  show 
that  they  are  catching  up  with  the  population  at  large  in  terms  of  their 
homeownership  knowledge,"  says  Marty  Shuravloff,  chairman  of  the  housing 
council.  "So  their  continued  disfavor  as  borrowers  - as  demonstrated  by 
their  lesser  rise  in  originations  relative  to  the  general  population  - is  a 


point  of  concern." 

Because  HMDA  data  on  Native  Americans  currently  do  not  distinguish 
between  those  living  on  and  off  tribal  lands,  exact  figures  on  Indian 
Country  are  not  available,  Shuravloff  admits. 

"However,  knowing  what  we  do  know  about  living  conditions  and  housing 
programs  in  tribal  communities,  we  can  reasonably  assume  that  Indian 
Country  accounts  disproportionately  for  the  Native  American  disadvantages  - 
and  their  gains,"  he  says.  "And  I dare  say  that  the  gains  can  be 
attributed  to  homebuyer  counseling  and  mortgage  financing  training  such  as 
that  provided  by  NAIHC,  because  we've  been  promoting  homeownership  in  a 
big  way. " 

To  boost  homeownership  among  Native  Americans,  who  still  have  the  lowest 
homeownership  rate  of  any  ethnic  group,  NAIHC  today  launched  a new  website, 
www.NativeAmericanHomebuyer .com,  and  recently  conducted  a series  of 
specific  training  seminars  for  its  members  focusing  on  "Planning  for 
Homeownership  Projects."  A seminar  on  "Individual  Development  Accounts 
(IDAs)  for  Tribal  Homeownership  Programs"  is  also  slated  for  the  future 
Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tulalips  see  suit  as  major  threat 

Tribes  say  more  limits  on  salmon  harvests 

could  shut  down  their  last  commercial  fishing  operations. 

By  Lukas  Velush 
Herald  Writer 
October  15,  2006 

A lawsuit  that  aims  to  reduce  the  number  of  Puget  Sound  Chinook  salmon 
caught  by  fishermen  could  spell  the  end  of  what  has  been  a traditional  way 
of  life  for  the  Tulalip  Tribes  for  more  than  10,000  years,  tribal 
officials  say. 

A group  of  environmentalists  and  sport  fishermen  is  suing  the  federal 
government,  saying  a recovery  plan  for  endangered  Chinook  does  not  do 
enough  to  restrict  fishing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

If  fishing  restrictions  become  any  more  severe,  the  Tulalip  Tribes'  last 
commercial  fishing  boats  may  have  to  shut  down,  said  Terry  Williams,  the 
Tulalip  Tribes'  commissioner  of  fisheries  and  natural  resources. 

"We've  reduced  our  fishing  by  80  to  90  percent,"  Williams  said.  "We 
can't  scale  back  any  more.  There  just  isn't  anything  left." 

In  the  1970s,  the  Tulalips  had  130  boats  fishing  Northwest  waters,  all 
exercising  their  treaty  right  to  continue  their  traditional  way  of  life. 

"Today  we  maybe  have  10  (boats),"  he  said.  "It's  been  pretty  well 
hammered . " 

There's  a handful  of  occasional  fishermen  who  go  out  once  in  a while, 
who  can  be  kept  afloat  by  a tribal  hatchery,  Williams  said.  But  the  10 
commercial  fisherman,  the  last  tribal  members  who  make  a living  off 
fishing,  are  running  out  of  options,  he  said. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  last  week  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Seattle,  charges 
that  the  National  Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  Fisheries 
Service  and  U.S.  Fish  and  the  Wildlife  Service  sets  the  bar  too  low  for 
the  number  of  Chinook  returning  to  rivers  such  as  the  Snohomish  and 
Stillaguamish . 

"We're  not  trying  to  shut  down  tribal  fisheries,"  said  Svend  Brandt- 
Erichsen,  an  attorney  for  the  groups  that  filed  the  suit.  "We're  trying  to 
get  more  fish  back  into  the  rivers.  I do  know  there  won't  be  any  fishermen 
if  there  aren't  any  fish." 


He  said  there  is  a giant  gulf  between  the  number  of  fish  the  Chinook 
recovery  plan  says  should  be  returning  to  rivers  draining  into  Puget  Sound 
and  the  harvest  thresholds  set  by  federal,  state  and  tribal  regulatory 
agencies . 

A recovery  plan  was  drafted  by  tribes,  counties,  cities  and  businesses 
for  each  major  river  system  in  the  Puget  Sound  region.  Those  plans  were 
then  adopted  by  the  federal  government.  The  plan  establishes  the  number  of 
chinook  that  need  to  return  to  spawn  in  the  Snohomish,  Stillaguamish  and 
every  major  river  system  in  the  region  before  the  fish  can  be  declared 
recovered 

For  example,  the  recovery  plan  goal  for  the  Stillaguamish  River  is  to 
have  33,000  chinook  return  to  spawn  each  year,  Brandt-Erichsen  said. 
Reaching  the  target  means  the  fish  have  recovered  on  that  river. 

Chinook  harvest  plans  put  together  by  the  tribes,  the  state  Department 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  the  federal  government  call  for  less  than  1,000 
fish  per  year  returning  to  spawn  in  the  river. 

The  gap  is  similar  in  the  Snohomish  River  system,  with  the  recovery  plan 
calling  for  having  39,000  chinook  returning  to  the  Skykomish  River  and 
25,000  chinook  returning  to  the  Snoqualmie  River. 

In  contrast,  the  harvest  threshold  for  the  Skykomish  is  about  3,600  and 
about  1,000  for  the  Snoqualmie. 

It's  illegal  to  directly  fish  for  chinook  because  the  species  is  listed 
as  threatened  on  the  federal  endangered  species  list.  But  they  are  caught 
and  killed  when  fishermen  go  after  hatchery-raised  chinook. 

The  harvest  threshold  is  a number  fish  managers  use  to  model  how  many 
hatchery  fish  fishermen  can  take. 

By  accounting  for  how  many  wild  fish  are  accidentally  caught,  the  model 
presumably  guarantees  that  that  at  a minimum  number  of  salmon  return  to 
spawn  - 1,000  on  the  Stilly,  3,600  on  the  Skykomish  and  1,000  on  the 
Snoqualmie. 

Brandt-Erichsen  said  the  number  of  chinook  returning  to  spawn  has  to  be 
much  higher  if  the  fish  are  going  to  have  a chance  to  recover. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  by  the  Salmon  Spawning  & Recovery  Alliance,  the 
Native  Fish  Society,  Washington  Trout  and  the  Clark-Skamania  Flyfishers, 
aims  to  make  federal  regulators  require  that  more  fish  return. 

Tribal  fishermen  say  it's  unfair  to  be  singled  out,  saying  that  the 
recovery  plan  requests  for  raising  the  number  of  fish  that  should  return 
to  spawn  each  year  will  go  up  as  spawning  habitat  in  rivers  and  streams  is 
improved . 

Already  the  number  of  chinook  returning  to  spawn  in  rivers  such  as  the 
Stillaguamish  and  Snohomish  is  climbing,  but  the  number  of  fish  being  born 
is  staying  flat,  said  Mike  Grayum,  executive  director  of  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission. 

"What  they  fail  to  say  or  recognize  is  (that)  the  recovery  plan  goals 
and  objectives  are  based  on  a state  in  which  the  productivity  of  the 
habitat  is  also  recovered,"  he  said.  "Our  current  harvest  plan  is  based  on 
current  habitat  conditions." 

Since  more  returning  fish  aren't  reproducing,  tribal  fishermen  should  be 
allowed  to  catch  those  fish,  Williams  said,  explaining  that  the  Treaty  of 
Point  Elliott  allows  them  to  continue  their  tradition  of  catching  salmon. 

"It's  kind  of  like  the  habitat  is  the  cap,  and  that's  what  we're  trying 
to  fix,"  he  said. 

Williams  said  the  recovery  plan's  focus  on  habitat  restoration  is 
already  paying  dividends  in  Snohomish  County. 

Over  the  past  six  years,  a coalition  of  government  and  private  agencies 
called  the  Snohomish  Basin  Salmon  Recovery  Forum  has  put  $6  million  toward 
habitat  restoration  in  the  Snohomish  River  basin,  money  that  has  been 
leveraged  into  $46  million  worth  of  investment,  he  said. 

Williams  said  the  group  has  identified  another  $137  million  in  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  over  the  next  10  years. 

"To  me,  we've  already  seen  results,"  he  said.  "I  believe  that  (the  focus 
on  habitat)  is  working." 

Reporter  Lukas  Velush:  425-339-3449  or  lvelush@  heraldnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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Colville  tribal  leaders  seek  help  with  high  suicide  rate 
Kevin  Graman 
Staff  writer 
October  10,  2006 

NESPELEM,  Wash.  - Tribal  leaders  have  asked  for  federal  assistance  to 
combat  an  alarmingly  high  suicide  rate  among  young  adults  on  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation. 

Tribal  Business  Council  Chairman  Michael  Marchand  said  he  contacted  the 
Portland  office  of  Indian  Flealth  Services  in  response  to  nine  suicides  on 
the  reservation  in  the  past  year. 

A front-page  article  in  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  tribal  newspaper, 
the  Tribal  Tribune,  said  a crisis  response  team  is  now  available  "to 
assist  members  in  dealing  with  personal  crisis  issues."  It  didn't  mention 
the  suicides. 

Marchand  said  Monday  that  he  requested  the  team  after  tribal  members  had 
asked  the  council  for  help  in  dealing  with  a suicide  rate  on  the 
reservation  that  is  20  times  the  national  average. 

Such  a high  rate  has  had  a devastating  effect  on  the  small  and  isolated 
community,  made  up  of  12  bands  of  American  Indians. 

There  are  about  8,700  enrolled  members  of  the  Colville  Confederated 
Tribes.  Only  about  half  of  them  live  on  the  1.4  million-acre  reservation, 
according  to  council  member  Andy  Joseph. 

Joseph,  chairman  of  the  council's  health  and  human  services  committee, 
said  most  of  the  deaths  were  among  young  adults,  "some  of  them  new 
parents . " 

According  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  suicides 
occur  nationally  at  a rate  of  about  one  in  10,000  people.  The  suicide  rate 
among  Native  Americans  is  about  four  times  the  national  average.  But  the 
rate  on  the  Colville  reservation  this  year  would  equate  to  about  20  per  10, 
000  people. 

The  Colville,  like  many  Indian  reservations,  suffers  from  high 
unemployment,  alcoholism  and  drug  use,  tribal  leaders  said. 

"Poverty  and  unemployment  go  hand  in  hand  with  suicide  rates,"  tribal 
council  member  Ted  Bessett  said  Monday. 

While  tribes  with  casinos  near  major  populations  have  profited  in  the 
state,  the  Colvilles,  with  three  casinos  in  rural  areas,  have  not  done  so 
well  in  recent  years,  council  members  said. 

Recent  health  care  statistics  show  depression  is  epidemic  among  Native 
Americans . 

"It's  how  you  view  yourself  culturally  that  determines  how  happy  a 
person  you  are,"  Bessett  said. 

"Without  their  culture,  a lot  of  these  kids  are  drifting  aimlessly." 
Copyright  c.  2006  Idaho  Spokesman-Review. 
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Native  youth  seek  roots,  self  through  leadership  camp 
"This  focuses  on  rooting  them  in  place" 

DUNEAU  AK 
Dulie  Speegle 
October  11,  2006 
"Who  am  I?" 

About  40  Native  youth  came  face-to-face  with  that  question  at  this 
year's  Latseen  Leadership  Training  Camp,  held  late  summer  in  Duneau, 

Alaska . 

The  answer  is  complex  for  young  Natives,  who  may  lose  sight  of  their 
unique  cultural  heritage  as  they  seek  to  fit  into  mainstream  society. 

"Our  youth  are  no  longer  raised  in  the  traditional  way,"  said  Barbara 
Cadiente-  Nelson,  educational  director  for  Sealaska  Heritage  Institute. 
"This  camp  focuses  on  rooting  them  in  place,  reconnecting  them  to  who  they 
are  in  history.  It  is  important  to  know  your  past  in  order  to  go  forward." 

Dennifer  Hanlon,  a 21-year  old  Sealaska  intern  who  participated  in  the 
program,  recently  returned  to  Southeast  Alaska  after  attending  school  on 
the  east  coast  for  two  years. 

"I've  felt  disconnected  since  I left,"  she  said.  "This  camp  helped  me 
remember  who  I am,  where  I come  from.  It's  something  I wish  I could  have 
participated  in  when  I was  in  high  school." 

"Latseen"  means  "strength"  in  the  Tlingit  language.  Elders  and  Southeast 
Alaska  Native  scholars  taught  students  the  art  of  leadership  through  the 
development  of  self-knowledge,  physical  and  spiritual  strength. 

"We've  learned  a lot  from  the  elders,"  said  Tiffany  LaRue,  a 15-year  old 
sophomore  from  Duneau,  "how  to  carve  a dagger  and  how  to  build  a 
smokehouse.  We  dissected  and  smoked  fish,  and  learned  how  to  prepare  other 
traditional  foods." 

Activities  at  the  2-week  camp  focused  on  the  three  Rs:  rigor,  relevance 
and  relationship.  Campers  began  each  day  with  a martial-artslike  "freedom 
dance"  at  7 a.m.  They  also  tended  to  graves  at  the  Native  Graveyard  on 
Douglas  Island  (across  the  channel  from  Duneau),  prepared  meat  and 
rendered  seal  oil,  and  learned  the  traditional  way  to  cook  salmon  - 
wrapped  in  leaves  and  baked  in  the  ground. 

"Our  scholars  envisioned  this  camp  to  build  up  Native  youth  and  train 
them  to  be  tradition  bearers,"  added  Cadiente-Nelson . 

Campers  are  all  descendents  of  Sealaska  Corp.  shareholders,  ranging  in 
age  from  11  to  21.  Each  student  earned  four  college  credits  for  attending 
the  camp:  one  credit  in  Tlingit  language,  one  in  physical  education,  and 
two  in  Alaska  Native  history. 

"Statistics  show  that  when  high  school  students  earn  college  credit, 
most  go  on  to  attend  college,"  said  Cadiente-  Nelson. 

This  was  the  second  year  for  the  camp,  which  is  funded  through  a 
partnership  between  the  SHI,  the  University  of  Alaska  Southeast,  and  the 
Forest  Service. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Umatilla  tribes'  new  company  to  offer  up  to  250  jobs 
By  Anna  King,  Herald  staff  writer 
October  10,  2006 

PENDLETON  - Officials  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  recently  announced  the  start  of  a new  tribal  company  that 
plans  to  hire  nearly  250  people  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  company,  Cayuse  Technologies,  will  be  built  at  the  tribe's  Coyote 


Business  Park  and  will  provide  services  like  digital  document  processing, 
software  development  and  a call  center  to  government  agencies  and  private 
companies . 

Cayuse  Technologies  is  owned  by  the  tribes  and  will  be  operated  through 
a five-year  management  agreement  by  Accenture,  a management  consulting  and 
technology  services  company.  Accenture  employs  more  than  140,000  people  in 
48  countries  and  will  provide  equipment,  training  and  marketing  for  the 
new  business. 

"It's  a good  opportunity  for  the  tribe  as  a whole  because  it  helps  us 
diversify  our  economy,"  said  Debra  Croswell,  the  tribes'  public  affairs 
director . 

The  company  will  hire  about  25  people  and  break  ground  on  the  40,000- 
square-foot  facility  by  the  end  of  the  month,  she  said.  The  facility 
should  be  completed  by  next  year,  but  until  then  the  company  will  be  in  a 
temporary  facility,  she  said. 

"We're  responding  to  the  tremendous  demand  among  Accenture  clients  for 
lower-cost  outsourcing  services  performed  by  professionals  within  the 
United  States,"  Randall  Willis,  managing  director  for  Accenture,  said  in  a 
news  release. 

Antone  Minthorn,  chairman  of  the  tribal  Board  of  Trustees,  said  in  a 
news  release  that  he  hopes  the  new  business  will  attract  other  companies 
to  the  business  park. 

The  tribes  have  been  working  on  the  park  for  the  past  couple  of  years 
and  Cayuse  Technologies  will  be  the  first  company  to  move  there,  Croswell 
said.  In  the  next  year,  utilities  and  roads  will  be  built  at  the  site. 

The  tribes  have  been  working  for  several  months  with  Accenture  and  local, 
state  and  federal  officials  to  get  support  and  grants  for  the  project. 

Oregon  Gov.  Ted  Kulongoski  has  promised  the  tribes  $300,000  to  help 
build  the  company.  And  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  awarded  $196, 
000  to  the  tribes  for  the  business  park. 

Like  the  tribes'  Wildhorse  Resort  & Casino,  tribal  members  will  be  given 
preference  for  jobs  at  Cayuse  Technologies,  but  there  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  others  in  the  community,  Croswell  said. 

"There  is  not  enough  of  us  to  fill  all  of  the  positions,"  she  said.  " A 
lot  of  the  positions  will  be  held  by  non-Indians  who  live  in  the  area." 

Annual  salaries  are  expected  to  start  around  $18,000  a year  and  go  up  to 
$75,000  a year  for  managers. 

Of  the  tribes'  1,100  employees,  about  half  work  at  the  casino.  Since  the 
casino  was  built  in  1995,  many  tribal  members  have  moved  back  to  the 
reservation  and  have  been  able  to  better  provide  for  their  families, 

Croswell  said. 

Before  the  casino,  the  Umatilla  Reservation  had  about  37  percent 
unemployment,  she  said.  Now  the  reservation  has  about  15  percent 
unemployment.  And  with  the  revenue  from  the  casino,  the  tribes  have  been 
able  to  hire  more  employees  and  offer  families  more  services.  Since  1990, 
the  tribe  has  hired  an  additional  400  people  to  help  provide  services  like 
education,  public  safety  and  natural  resource  management. 

Cayuse  Technologies  would  offer  tribal  members  another  opportunity  that 
isn't  often  found  in  rural  Eastern  Oregon,  Croswell  said. 

"Not  everyone  wants  to  work  for  the  casino  or  for  the  tribal  government," 
she  said. 

- Reporter  Anna  King  can  be  reached  at  582-1537 
or  via  e-mail  at  aking@tricityherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2005  Tri-City  Herald,  Associated  Press  and  other  wire  services. 
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Honeywell  agrees  to  spend  $451  million  to  clean  up  N.Y.  lake 
By  William  Kates,  Associated  Press 
October  12,  2006 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  - Honeywell  (HON)  will  spend  $451  million  to  help  clean  up 
Onondaga  Lake,  once  a sacred  American  Indian  waterway  turned  into  a toxic 
stew  by  a century  of  municipal  and  industrial  pollution. 

The  agreement  announced  Thursday  is  one  of  the  largest  legal  settlements 
against  a polluter  in  state  history,  said  Gov.  George  Pataki  and  Attorney 
General  Eliot  Spitzer. 

Honeywell  will  commit  to  a nine-year  cleanup  plan  that  calls  for 
dredging  2.65  million  cubic  yards  of  contaminated  sediment  from  the  five- 
mile  long  lake  on  Syracuse's  northeastern  limits,  according  to  a consent 
order  to  be  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Syracuse. 

Additionally,  Honeywell,  based  in  Morris  Township,  N.D.,  agreed  to  seal 
579  acres  of  lake  bottom  with  a cap  of  sand,  gravel  and  other  material. 

Meanwhile,  Onondaga  County  is  spending  $500  million  on  a 15-year  project 
to  stop  polluting  the  lake  with  sewage  by  2012.  The  county  is  under  a 
federal  court  order  to  make  the  lake  safe  for  swimming  and  fishing  and 
comply  with  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act. 

Much  of  the  lake's  contamination  is  the  legacy  of  a former  Allied 
Chemical  complex  that  closed  in  1986,  leaving  behind  mercury  and  other 
contaminants.  Honeywell  took  over  Allied  in  1999  and  became  responsible 
for  the  pollution.  Municipal  sewage  overflows  have  also  fouled  the  lake. 

Onondaga  Lake  was  once  the  spiritual  center  of  the  Onondaga  Nation,  one 
of  the  six  upstate  New  York  tribes  that  formed  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

The  great  Onondaga  Chief  Hiawatha  once  canoed  on  its  waters.  In  the  late 
19th  century,  the  lake  was  ringed  by  grand  resorts  and  amusement  parks  and 
was  a popular  sports  fishery. 

Today,  it  is  one  of  only  three  lakes  in  the  country  listed  as  a federal 
Superfund  site. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Due  the  Indians:  honor,  but  not  federal  recognition 
Federal  recognition  for  Virginia's  Indians? 

October  10,  2006 

LET'S  FACE  IT.  Without  them,  we  probably  wouldn't  be  here.  Those  "first 
contact"  Indian  tribes,  like  the  Patawomecks  from  our  area  [see  our  two- 
part  series,  "A  Tribe's  Tale,"  Oct.  1-2],  gave  us  much  more  than 
interesting  place  names.  They  provided  early  colonists  with  food  and  local 
knowledge  and  helped  Jamestown  survive  when  that  English  beachhead  was 
first  established  in  1607.  But  the  relationship  between  American  Indians 
and  the  European  colonists  was  an  on-again,  off-again  affair,  sealed  on 
occasion  by  intermarriage,  trading,  and  a mutual  need  to  survive,  yet  more 
often  marred  by  mutual  distrust,  outright  hostilities,  and  eventually, 
legal  discrimination.  Four  hundred  years  down  the  path,  we've  learned  a 
bit  more  about  living  together  and  today,  some  of  the  commonwealth's 
Indians  are  seeking  federal  recognition  for  their  tribes.  Is  this  a status 
due  our  first  residents? 

The  answer  is  not  easy.  On  the  one  hand,  honoring  the  contributions  and 
the  distinct  ethnicity  of  Virginia's  Indians  is  simply  right.  On  the  other, 
federal  status  opens  a Pandora's  box  of  problems. 


There  are  two  paths  to  federal  recognition:  the  first,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  second,  through  an  act  of  Congress.  To 
pass  muster  at  the  BIA,  Indians  must  prove  "substantially  continuous 
tribal  existence"  and  that  they  have  "functioned  as  autonomous  entities 
throughout  history  until  the  present."  There  are  seven  specific  criteria 
that  must  be  met,  a high  bar  that  is  difficult  to  surmount,  especially  in 
Virginia.  In  1924,  the  state's  registrar  of  vital  records  insisted  that 
Indians  be  designated  as  "colored."  To  avoid  that  classification  (which 
led  to  much  discrimination),  some  Indians  simply  dropped  their  heritage. 

In  other  cases,  records  have  been  destroyed,  for  example,  when  courthouses 
were  burned  in  the  Civil  War,  making  it  impossible  to  prove  Indian  descent 

Some  tribes  in  America,  notably  the  Mashantucket  Pequots  of  Connecticut, 
bypassed  BIA  and  achieved  federal  recognition  directly  from  Congress.  Sen. 
George  Allen  introduced  legislation  to  do  the  same  for  six  Virginia  tribes 
in  2005,  but  it  languishes  in  committee. 

Which  may  be  for  the  best.  For  as  important  as  it  is  to  honor  our 
Indians,  federal  recognition  brings  with  it  many  negative  effects.  It 
essentially  creates  a state  within  a state:  Indian  reservations  become 
autonomous,  dealing  directly  with  the  federal  government  on  a nation-to- 
nation  level,  bypassing  the  state  government.  Freed,  then,  from  state 
taxes,  property  and  safety  regulations,  and  other  local  laws,  the 
reservations  also  are  able  to  establish  a most  lucrative  enterprise: 
casinos . 

The  Pequots  of  Connecticut,  for  example,  own  Foxwoods  Casino,  cited  by 
some  as  the  "biggest  moneymaker  in  the  Western  Flemisphere . " That  may  sound 
like  a good  deal  until  you  analyze  the  human  suffering,  social  welfare, 
and  crime  costs  associated  with  the  proliferation  of  gambling. 

The  upside  of  federal  recognition  for  tribes  is  access  to  programs  that 
help  with  housing,  health  care,  education,  and  economic  development,  and 
the  ability  to  sell  artistic  products.  In  a misguided  attempt  to  keep 
phonies  from  selling  "Indian"  goods,  the  Native  American  Arts  and  Crafts 
Act  of  1970  forbids  marketing  of  these  items  by  anyone  other  than  a member 
of  a federally  recognized  tribe.  That  leaves  out  a lot  of  gifted  Native 
American  artists. 

Would  that  we  could  recognize  our  Indians  without  all  the  baggage 
current  federal  law  brings.  Would  that  we  could  applaud  and  encourage  the 
Indians'  contributions  and  heritage  and  provide  aid  as  needed  without 
creating  yet  another  division  in  our  culture  and  opening  the  door  to 
casino  gambling.  Until  we  can,  federal  recognition  should  remain  out  of 
reach . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Fredericksburg  Free  Lance-Star. 
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The  Historical  Debt  to  Native  People  Has  Still  Not  Been  Paid 
The  Myth  Keepers  of  Columbus 
By  ROBERT  ROBIDEAU 
October  10,  2006 

In  1993,  500  years  after  European  invaders  of  the  Americas  had  brought 
the  first  Native  Americans  to  Europe  in  chains,  my  plane  landed  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  I had  been  invited  to  the  International  Cultural 
Symposium  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Leonard  Peltier  . The  day  after  my  arrival 
I took  a walk  down  their  famous  Rambler  to  the  Placa  del  Portal  de  la  Pau 
where  I ran  head  long  into  a monument  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Build  for 
the  World  Exhibition  in  1888,  the  iron  column  is  an  impressive  197  feet 
tall  and  weighs  205  tons.  On  top  the  column  stands  a 26  foot  statue  of 


Columbus  with  head  sculptured  high,  positioned  to  face  out  over  its 
outstretched  arm,  with  finger  pointing  over  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  out 
to  the  distant  horizon  toward  the  Americas.  As  I moved  around  its  base  I 
discovered  a series  of  relief's  depicting  the  "new  lands."  What  I saw  was 
not  the  innocence  that  had  been  carved,  but  instead  the  first  stages  of 
colonization,  the  rape  and  plunder  of  the  land  and  people  of  the  Americas. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  in  1451  in  Genoa,  Italy.  At  age  14  he 
became  a sailor,  shipwrecked  off  of  Portugal  in  1470,  he  remained  until 
his  idea  to  sail  west  to  India,  known  then  as  "Hindustan,"  was  financed  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain  in  1492.  He  reached  the  Bahamas  on  October 
12th,  visited  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  (Haiti),  where  he  left  a small  colony 
before  returning  to  Spain  on  March  15th,  1493  bringing  with  him  6 captive 
Taino  people,  taken  from  the  Caribbean  islands,  who  were  presented  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  royal  court  of  Barcelona  as  proof  of  his 
travel.  A painting  that  today  hangs  in  (government  building)  show  the 
Taino  people  at  the  feet  of  the  king  and  queen  in  servile  postures  of 
slaves.  The  6 Tainos  never  saw  home  again,  their  spirits  still  linger  in 
the  streets  of  Barcelona. 

In  his  delirium  Columbus  thought  he  landed  in  Paradise.  He  wrote  in  his 
journal  that  Tainos  had  beautiful,  tall,  slender  olive  bodies.  They  wore 
short  haircuts  with  a long  hank  at  the  back  of  the  head.  They  were  clean- 
shaven and  hairless.  According  to  Columbus  the  Taino  tongue  was  "gentle, 
the  sweetest  in  the  world,  always  with  a laugh." 

Friendly  relations  did  not  last  long,  many  Tainos  were  beaten  and 
murdered.  The  Spanish  brought  diseases  with  them  that  the  Tainos  lacked 
immunity  to.  The  weapons  that  the  Spanish  were  far  superior  to  the  Tainos. 
An  estimated  fifty  thousand  Tainos  perished  within  two  years  of  Columbus 
landing.  The  Spanish  jammed  more  then  five  hundred  Taino  prisoners  into  a 
boat  for  Spain.  They  became  homeless  in  their  own  land.  They  were 
devastated  by  abuse,  starvation,  and  disease.  Life  was  never  the  same  for 
Indians  of  the  Americas  after  1492.  Puerto  Rico,  an  Island  once  occupied 
by  Tainos  were  almost  wiped  out  within  two  decades. 

With  the  arrival  of  Columbus  begin  the  onslaught  of  genocide  in  the 
Americas  that  Europeans  only  whisper  about.  The  legacy  of  Columbus  has 
kept  Native  Americans  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  socio-economic  ladder. 
Population  surveys  of  the  Americas  estimates  that  at  the  time  Columbus 
stumbled  onto  the  Americas  100  million  people  inhabited  it,  a count  far 
greater  then  that  of  all  Europe  in  those  times.  More  then  10  million 
resided  in  the  United  States,  today  less  then  a million  remain  in  the 
United  States.  Many  tribes  have  long  become  decimated  and  extinct. 

The  myth  that  continues  to  be  propagated  is  that  Native  Americans  were 
savages  and  the  civilization  brought  by  Europeans  saved  them.  Reality  is 
that  the  foods,  medicines  and  political  structures  of  Native  Nations  in 
the  Americas  not  only  saved  Europeans  from  constant  famine  in  Europe  but 
also  taught  them  much  about  freedom  and  democracy,  later  adopted  by  the 
forefathers  of  Euro  Americans.  The  model  of  Iroquois  Confederacy 
(Haudenosaunee,  also  known  as  the  League  of  Peace  and  Power)  enabled  the 
United  States  to  form  in  part  its  constitution  which,  thanks  to  President 
Bush's  Patriot  Act,  is  well  on  the  road  to  become  myth.  Today,  the  myth  of 
democracy,  has  become  a perverted  tool  to  dominate,  subjugate  and  colonize 
other  countries  around  the  world  such  as  Iraq  and  Palestine. 

The  United  States  held  their  first  celebration  of  the  "discovery  of 
America"  in  New  York,  on  October  12,  1792.  At  that  time  the  only  statue  of 
Columbus  in  existence  was  in  New  York.  In  1876,  Italian  Americans  of 
Philadelphia  erected  a statue  of  Columbus  in  Fairmount  Park.  In  1905 
Italian  Americans  in  Denver,  Colorado  were  the  first  to  observe  Columbus 
Day.  It  was  not  until  September  1934  that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
made  it  national  holiday.  Finally,  Columbus  Day  became  a federal  legal 
holiday  in  1971  after  lobbying  from  the  National  Columbus  Day  Committee. 
Columbus  Day  or  "El  Dia  de  la  Raza"  has  brought  a wave  of  dissent  across 
the  United  States  and  Canada  by  many  Native  Americans  who  feel  that  it 
perpetuates  a myth  that  breeds  bias  and  racism  toward  them. 

Since  1970  Native  Americans  have  gathered  to  commemorate  a National  Day 
of  Mourning  on  Thanksgiving  in  remembrance  of  the  genocide  of  millions  of 
Native  Peoples,  theft  of  Native  lands  and  the  relentless  assault  on  Native 


cultures  since  Columbus  open  the  flood  gates  to  European  invasions  of  the 
Americas.  It  is  curious  that  Columbus  Day  is,  except  for  religious 
holidays,  the  only  historical  event  which  all  Pan-American  countries 
celebrate. 

Since  1989  the  Colorado  AIM  chapter  has  lead  a protest  against  the 
Columbus  Day  Parade  in  Denver  declaring,  "As  the  original  people  of  this 
land,  we  cannot  and  will  not,  tolerate  social  and  political  festivities 
that  celebrate  our  genocide.  We  are  committed  to  the  active,  open  and 
public  rejection  of  disrespect  and  racism  in  its  various  forms  — including 
Columbus  Day  and  Columbus  Day  Parades."  For  these  last  17  years  they  have 
tried  to  educate  the  general  public  about  their  feelings  for  Columbus  Day; 
they  have  protested,  blockaded  and  gone  to  jail  for  their  efforts  to  stop 
this  parade  of  indoctrinated  myth  keepers. 

The  issue  of  Columbus  and  Columbus  Day  is  not  easily  resolvable  in  a 
society  spoon  feed  on  its  propaganda  of  myths  and  historical  lies  that 
propagate  the  idea  that  Europeans  were  a superior  race  of  two  legged  homo 
sapiens  that  came  to  save  the  Indians  from  their  barbaric  ways.  The 
Europeans  who  came  and  settled  invented  and  schooled  the  myth  that  they 
had  created  the  New  World  by  their  imaged  "discovery,  " just  as  they  had 
come  to  create  the  creation  myth  of  its  origins  known  as  the  "Bearing 
Strait  Theory."  Native  Americans  just  had  to  have  come  from  somewhere,  but 
not  the  western  hemisphere. 

What  good  does  Columbus  Day  contribute  by  celebrating  racist  propaganda 
and  myths  that  perpetuate  genocide  in  institutions  of  education.  Nazi 
Germany  is  perfect  example  of  where  such  false,  racist  and  opportunistic 
ideas  lead.  The  most  popularly  believed  myth  of  scholars  is  that  native 
Americans  were  lews.  Louis  Hennepin,  in  his  New  Discovery  of  a Vast 
Country  in  America  wrote,  "These  savages  originally  sprung  from  the  lews," 
because  they  lived  "in  a form  of  tents,  like  as  did  lews"  and  they  are 
"subtle  and  crafty  as  lews." 

The  first  thought  that  crept  to  mind  was  that  the  encounter  with  the 
statue  of  Columbus  must  represent  some  sort  of  warning  and  I had  better 
watch  my  step.  Sure  enough  in  1996  I was  teased  back  to  Barcelona,  Spain 
where  I began  a new  life  out  of  the  reach  of  the  FBI  and  the  emergence  of 
fascist  rumblings  in  the  States. 

Europe  too,  I felt,  had  a historical  debt  and  there  was  social  need  to 
transmit  that  Indian  cultures  had  not  been  completely  destroyed.  We  still 
existed  despite  500  years  of  genocide  and  so  I founded  an  AIM  museum  to 
bring  awareness  of  it  to  Europeans  so  that  they  would  not  forget. 

Robert  Robideau  is  Co  Director  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee. 

He  can  be  reached  at:  robertrobideau@yahoo.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  CounterPunch. 
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Washington's  scandal  du  jour  - a predatory  legislator's  sexually  explicit 
e-mail  and  instant  messages  to  congressional  pages,  and  a possible  cover- 
up  - prompts  the  musical  question:  What  were  they  thinking? 

We  know  then-Rep.  Mark  Foley's  thoughts  because  the  Florida  Republican 
committed  them  to  writing  as  he  was  being  paid  to  do  the  people's  business, 
sometimes  while  responsible  for  the  page  program.  We  can  guess  what  was  on 
his  mind  as  he  checked  out  of  the  House  and  into  rehab. 

When  the  dust  settles  from  the  FBI  and  House  investigations,  we  will 


know  what  Foley's  colleagues  were  thinking  about  his  overtures  to  the 
pages  and  what,  if  anything,  they  did  about  it. 

We  will  know  on  Nov.  7 what  the  voters  think.  If  they  are  telling  the 
truth  to  pollsters.  Democrats  will  control  Congress  in  January  2007. 

We  already  know  what  the  pages  were  thinking,  although  their  voices  are 
nearly  impossible  to  hear  through  the  accusations  and  denials  by  barking 
heads  on  every  channel. 

Some  pages  told  other  pages  to  watch  out  for  Foley.  Some  pages  told 
members  of  Congress  that  Foley  had  his  eye  on  them. 

People  have  been  telling  on  Foley  with  increasing  frequency  over  the 
past  six  years.  One  of  his  ex-staffers  already  resigned  and  others  are 
expected  to  be  overtaken  by  the  scandal. 

The  pages,  in  their  junior  Washington-speak,  are  saying  they  did  not 
complain  much  or  loudly  about  Foley's  advances  because  they  wanted  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  a member  of  Congress  who  could  help  them  in 
the  future. 

Whether  or  not  there  was  any  physical  contact  with  Foley,  the  pages 
wanted  what  Monica  Lewinsky  wanted  from  Pres.  Bill  Clinton  - to  get  close 
enough  to  power  to  take  home  some  fairy  dust. 

The  pages  wanted  what  the  clients  of  Team  Abramoff  wanted  - for  the 
leaders  in  Washington  to  shake  their  hands  for  photos  and  for  fortune  to 
smile  on  them. 

They  all  want  whiteman  magic. 

Whiteman  magic  is  the  stuff  of  dreams  and  shams.  It's  the  appearance  of 
causing  a solar  eclipse  or  eating  fire,  or  some  other  rabbit-out-of-the- 
hat  tricks  that  kept  the  Europeans  from  being  killed  in  indigenous 
peoples'  countries. 

Whiteman  magic  enabled  the  historic  whiteman  to  get  away  with  murder  and 
to  claim  he  stole  the  Western  Flemisphere  fair  and  square. 

Whiteman  magic  protects  politicians  when  they  harm  innocent  or 
defenseless  people. 

Whiteman  magic  permits  pages  and  interns  - and  even  some  officials, 
bureaucrats  and  lobbyists  - to  help  people  who  are  in  need  and  to  make  the 
world  a better  place. 

It's  the  reason  most  Hill  and  White  House  staffers  work  16-hour  days  and 
seven-day  weeks. 

During  the  1976  Carter/Mondale  campaign  and  transition,  a friend  asked 
if  I knew  that  people  would  kill  to  do  what  we  were  doing  (that  particular 
day,  we  were  placing  dots  of  various  colors  by  names  of  people  who  should 
and  should  not  be  considered  for  appointments) . 

Referring  to  a book  by  a Watergate  figure,  who  wrote  of  overpowering 
ambition  when  he  was  next  to  power,  my  friend  said  she  did  not  want  to 
experience  such  reptilian  ambition.  She  declined  a fancy  title  and  office, 
and  never  returned  to  Washington. 

There  are  many  people  still  in  D.C.  with  that  kind  of  integrity.  But 
some  have  difficulty  maintaining  equilibrium,  especially  if  they  are  at 
all  susceptible  to  perks  and  sycophantic  attention. 

It's  both  sad  and  laughable  to  see  people  begin  to  believe  their  own 
press,  particularly  when  it  is  well  known  that  they  hire,  fire  and  sign 
the  paychecks  of  those  whose  primary  jobs  are  to  garner  accolades,  awards 
and  media  mentions  for  their  bosses. 

Lest  anyone  think  this  is  just  a Washington  thing,  think  for  a moment 
about  the  vain  and  petty  tyrants  in  spheres  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia . 

Because  I am  a Washingtonian  now  (by  way  of  Oklahoma  and  New  York),  I 
feel  the  need  to  stick  up  for  the  people  of  D.C.:  so  here  goes. 

D.C.  is  home  to  venerated  families  who've  lived  in  the  same 
neighborhoods  for  generations.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  District  residents 
aren't  connected  to  official  Washington  or  any  of  its  scandals.  Myriad 
people  come  to  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  and  don't  cause  any 
trouble  at  all. 

Every  time  there's  a change  of  administrations,  thousands  of  political 
appointees,  operatives  and  entourages  follow  the  new  White  House  residents 
to  town.  The  same  thing  happens  when  there  is  a change  of  leaders  or 


panties  in  control  of  offices  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Presidents  Bush  are  well  known  to  the  local  moving  companies.  Both 
are  closely  identified  with  Washington  and  Texas,  but  aren't  from  either 
place.  George  W.  is  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  George  H.W.  is  from  Milton, 
Mass . 

The  hometown  of  the  last  Democratic  president  is  Hope,  Ark.,  while 
Lewinsky  hails  from  San  Francisco. 

Not  one  of  the  Abramoff  scandal  figures  who  bilked  Indian  tribes  out  of 
more  than  $80  million  is  a Washingtonian.  The  two  lobbyists  who've  entered 
guilty  pleas  and  are  turning  in  their  cohorts  are  from  Atlantic  City,  N.D. 
(lack  Abramoff),  and  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.  (Michael  Scanlon). 

Team  Abramoff  consultant  Ralph  Reed  is  from  Portsmouth,  Va.  The  former 
Christian  Coalition  leader  was  on  track  to  win  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Georgia's  lieutenant  governor  until  his  role  in  duping  both  Indians 
and  Christian  conservatives  was  revealed.  Reed,  while  not  under  indictment, 
is  no  longer  a rising  political  star. 

Former  Rep.  Bob  Ney  is  a Republican  from  rural  Ohio.  He  resigned  from 
the  House  after  pleading  guilty  to  Abramoff- related  bribery  and  corruption 
charges . 

Former  Rep.  Duke  Cunningham,  Republican  from  San  Diego,  is  serving  time 
for  his  part  in  a defense  contracting  conspiracy  not  connected  to  Abramoff. 
Cunningham  resigned  last  year,  after  pleading  guilty  to  taking  more  than 
$2  million,  with  which  he  bought  houses,  a yacht  and  a Rolls-Royce. 

Rep.  William  D.  Jefferson,  Democrat  from  Lake  Providence,  La.,  also  is 
embroiled  in  non-Abramoff  scandal.  Still  in  Congress  and  not  charged  with 
anything,  he  is  the  subject  of  an  ongoing  investigation  into  allegations 
that  he  took  money  for  official  acts.  During  a search  of  his  home,  $90,000 
in  cash  was  found  in  his  freezer. 

Growing  numbers  of  Team  Abramoff  members  have  copped  pleas  or  resigned 
from  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  jobs.  More  are  leaving  town  as  quietly 
as  they  can,  but  their  ooze  remains  in  Washington. 

Former  Rep.  Tom  DeLay,  R-Texas,  was  forced  from  his  position  as  House 
Majority  leader  following  indictment  on  charges  of  conspiracy  and  money 
laundering. 

The  trial  he  now  faces  in  his  home  state  is  unrelated  to  the  Abramoff 
scandal,  but  his  ties  to  the  former  lobbyist  go  back  to  the  start  of  the  K 
Street  Project,  which  promoted  hiring  Republican  lobbyists  and  donating  to 
Republican  candidates  only. 

Abramoff  sold  his  services  to  tribal  clients  on  the  basis  of  his 
friendship  with  DeLay.  But  most  tribal  witnesses  testified  before  the 
Senate  that  they  didn't  know  how  Abramoff  was  connected,  just  that  he  was. 
They  didn't  know  DeLay  and  some  thought  he  was  a senator. 

So,  we  pay  millions  to  someone  we  don't  know  who  will  say  something  we 
can't  hear  to  someone  else  we  don't  know,  and  it  may  or  may  not  help  us. 
Now,  that  is  whiteman  magic. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee, 
is  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Termination  is  an  ugly  word  in  Indian  country 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 


October  9,  2006 

To  most  Americans  the  word  "termination"  usually  means  getting  a pink 
slip  with  your  final  paycheck  telling  you  that  your  employment  has  been 
terminated.  To  the  Indian  people  of  America  it  means  that  their  lands  or 
nations  have  been  removed  from  the  rolls  of  protected  lands  and  are  now 
open  to  sale  and  settlement  by  anyone.  In  other  words,  their  nation  has 
been  "terminated." 

On  August  1,  1953  the  83rd  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  108  calling  for  the  termination  of  all  Indian  tribes 
located  within  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Texas. 

They  added  to  the  list  The  Flathead  Tribe  of  Montana,  the  Klamath  Tribe  of 
Oregon,  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  the  Potowatamie  Tribe  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  the  Chippewa  Tribe  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in 
North  Dakota. 

The  Resolution  also  called  for  all  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
offices  serving  these  tribes  or  any  other  tribe  "freed  from  Federal 
supervision"  be  abolished  or  closed.  The  passage  of  Resolution  108  was 
immediately  followed  by  a number  of  termination  bills  drafted  as  a direct 
result  of  the  Resolution.  From  1954  to  I960,  61  tribes,  groups  or  Indian 
communities  were  terminated. 

In  1957,  four  bands  of  Paiutes  (the  Shivwits,  the  Koosharem,  the  Indian 
Peaks  and  the  Kanosh)  were  terminated.  When  asked  why  they  did  not  object 
to  termination  they  said  they  did  not  understand  what  was  happening.  They 
didn't  understand  the  legal  language  and  they  were  much  too  poor  to  ask 
for  legal  advice.  Their  land  was  leased  to  cattlemen  at  low  prices  or  put 
into  trust  in  a bank  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  it  could  be  sold  or  leased. 

Termination  for  the  Paiutes  meant  they  were  on  their  own  without  birth 
certificates.  Social  Security  numbers,  land  deeds,  etc.  In  essence,  they 
were  landless,  homeless  and  left  without  the  proper  identification  to  move 
forward . 

Some  of  the  above  facts  can  be  found  in  a book  called  "Makoce"  published 
by  Vivian  One  Feather  with  cooperation  by  the  Black  Hills  State  College 
with  Charles  Underbaggage  serving  as  the  consultant  through  a grant  from 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education's,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  It  is  available  at  the  Prairie  Edge  Bookstore  in  Rapid  City,  SD. 

Most  of  the  tribes  terminated  in  those  terrible  days  of  the  Eisenhower 
Administration,  fought  for  and  eventually  regained  their  status  as 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribes.  But  not  all. 

The  Court  of  Claims  awarded  the  Confederated  Bands  of  Ute  Indians  of 
Utah  more  than  $31  million  on  Duly  31,  1950.  A rivalry  between  the  mixed 
bloods  and  full  bloods,  one  that  had  been  brewing  for  many  years,  caused 
the  two  groups  to  divide  and  set  up  their  own  individual  programs.  In  1954 
the  federal  government  decided  to  "terminate"  the  mixed  bloods.  The 
termination  of  the  full  bloods  was  supposed  to  follow,  but  it  never 
happened.  As  a result  the  mixed  blood  Utes  soon  found  themselves  on  the 
worst  end  of  poverty.  They  did  not  understand  how  this  happened  to  them 
and  like  the  terminated  Paiutes,  they  never  understood  the  legal  language 
that  led  up  to  their  termination  and  they  were  also  too  poor  to  contest  it. 

Dennis  G.  Chappabitty  serves  as  the  attorney  for  the  "mixed-blood"  Utes. 
In  a letter  to  Senator  Orin  Hatch  (R-UT)  he  wrote,  "On  November  4,  2002, 
the  mixed  blood  Uinta  Utes  filed  an  action  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court, 
District  of  Columbia,  alleging  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
failed  to  properly  implement  the  "Ute  Partition  Act"  thereby  illegally 
stripping  them  of  their  Indian  status.  On  January  27,  2006,  their  case  was 
dismissed  on  the  basis  of  their  failure  to  file  within  the  six-year 
statute  of  limitations.  We  will  appeal  the  Court's  dismissing  the  Felter 
case  to  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals." 

Chappabitty  said,  "Our  government  criticizes  other  nations  for  their  bad 
human  rights  records.  The  socially  destructive,  backward  and  abhorrent 
policies  of  Apartheid  in  South  Africa,  Dim  Crow  in  the  South  and  Communism 
in  the  Soviet  Bloc  are  dead.  Yet  this  Nation's  fraudulent  termination  of 
the  mixed-blood  Uinta  Utes  remains  alive  as  one  of  the  civilized  world's 
darkest  stains  where  the  rich  and  powerful  dominated  the  weak  and 
intimidated  the  poor  and  defenseless  Indians." 

Oranna  B.  Felter,  a member  of  the  terminated  tribe,  the  lead  plaintiff 


in  the  legal  battle  to  get  the  rights  of  the  Uinta  restored,  wrote 
recently,  "I'm  one  of  the  original  terminated  490  and  I was  there  when 
termination  started.  I was  11  years  old  when  we  were  terminated  and  I am 
now  61  years  old.  When  I was  younger  I didn't  understand  what  had  happened 
to  us.  I was  raised  knowing  who  I was  and  living  as  an  Indian.  Then  when 
termination  hit  the  Mixed  Blood  Uintas  like  a bomb  in  the  Nevada  desert  in 
the  1950s,  it  totally  ripped  the  hearts  and  souls  out  of  most  of  our 
people. " 

What  happened  to  the  Mixed  Blood  Uintas  is  an  ongoing  story.  Tribal 
members  like  Oranna  Felter  have  been  fighting  all  of  their  adult  lives  to 
correct  this  grievous  wrong.  For  more  information  on  this  case  you  can 
contact  Dennis  B.  Chappabitty  at  P.  0.  Box  292122,  Sacramento,  CA  95829. 

Termination  is  an  ugly  word  especially  when  it  involves  the  future  hopes 
and  dreams  of  a people.  It  is  a word  we  no  longer  need  to  use  in  Indian 
country. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  Fie  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Uournalists 
Association . 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Educator's  play  brings  lesson  on  Indian  treaty  to  life 
By  30DI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
October  10,  2006 

Sally  Thompson  will  have  to  get  past  the  pitfalls  that  have  plagued  so 
many  educators  before  her  when  it  comes  to  teaching  students  about  the 
relationship  between  whites  and  Indians. 

It's  not  always  easy. 

Thompson,  a University  of  Montana  educator,  opened  the  topic  for 
discussion  on  Monday  by  inviting  community  members  to  participate  in  a 
"dry-run"  reading  of  curriculum  designed  to  introduce  students  to  the 
process  of  peace  treaty  negotiations. 

"It  integrates  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  history  of  the 
federal  government  and  tribes  in  the  region,"  said  Thompson,  director  of 
the  UM  Regional  Learning  Project. 

More  than  a dozen  people  joined  her  at  St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church  to  help 
the  educator  read  through  what  amounted  to  a three-act  play.  Everyone  was 
assigned  a role,  ranging  from  Indian  reservation  agents  and  peace  treaty 
negotiators  to  chiefs  representing  tribes  throughout  the  region. 

Thompson  calls  her  project  the  "Readers'  Theater:  The  Great  Peace 
Council  of  1855,"  otherwise  known  as  the  Lame  Bull  Treaty  - Lame  Bull  was 
a Blackfeet  chief  and  the  first  to  sign.  The  script  was  designed  for 
students  between  grades  eight  and  12,  and  college  students. 

The  curriculum  eventually  will  be  available  for  teachers  as  they 
incorporate  more  Native-based  curricula  into  the  K-12  classroom  as 
required  by  the  state  constitution. 

Mack  Bohrmann,  a UM  junior  and  anthropology  student,  participated  in  the 
trial-run  reading,  playing  at  least  two  roles  in  the  script  as  he  helped 
re-enact  the  Blackfeet  Treaty  Council.  The  treaty  gathering  occurred  more 
than  150  years  ago  at  a place  where  the  Dudith  and  Missouri  rivers  meet  in 


central  Montana. 

Government  bureaucrats  representing  the  "Great  White  Father"  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  summoned  thousands  of  Indians  from  tribes,  including  the 
Blackfeet,  Nez  Perce,  Salish,  Bloods  and  Pend  d'Oreille.  The  tribes  were 
gathered  under  extreme  drought  conditions  to  sign  a peace  treaty  upon  the 
request  of  federal  agents. 

Thompson's  script  uses  historical  documents,  personal  diaries  and 
official  reports  written  by  mostly  white  men. 

"Do  you  think  any  of  this  treaty  was  lost  in  translation?"  said  Bohrmann. 

Some  of  the  participants  in  the  room  thought  that  was  certainly  the  case. 

Linda  Duneau,  a UM  liaison  between  tribal  colleges,  Montana  tribes  and 
the  university,  said  the  script  "white-washed"  the  actual  intent  behind 
the  treaty  process. 

Even  though  the  1855  peace  treaty  never  created  a reservation,  said 
Duneau,  it  laid  the  path  so  whites  could  cordon  tribes  into  specific  areas, 
thereby  allowing  whites  to  settle  and  move  freely  throughout  Indian 
Country. 

"It  was  about  land,"  said  Duneau,  who  is  Blackfeet.  "Most  academics 
never  present  it  that  way." 

While  the  Lame  Bull  Treaty  didn't  create  a reservation,  it  required 
tribes  to  stay  in  designated  hunting  areas  and  to  keep  peace  with  each 
other.  As  part  of  their  payment,  federal  officials  promised  to  supply  them 
with  food  rations  as  buffalo  herds  dwindled. 

Thompson's  script  does  little  to  address  the  hidden  intent  behind  the 
treaties  but  the  topic  is  ripe  for  discussion  by  students,  she  said. 

The  script  package  includes  discussion  questions  from  a Blackfeet 
educator  who  asks:  "Did  the  United  States  keep  its  part  of  the  bargain?" 

Some  of  the  greatest  battles  in  the  West  - be  they  on  the  prairie  or 
with  a pen  stroke  - involve  the  loss  of  Indian  lands. 

Thompson's  script  of  the  Lame  Bull  Treaty  shows  how  there  are  many  sides 
to  a single  story.  "It's  a riveting  history,  from  the  time  they  left  Hell 
Gate  council  in  Duly  to  signing  the  treaty  in  October.  People  were 
scavenging  for  food  in  a drought  impacted  area. 

"Some  people  never  made  it  to  council." 

Said  Duneau:  "It  was  more  than  making  peace  between  the  tribes.  It  was 
about  a passage  way  for  white  people." 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Native  journalists  hold  future  in  their  hands 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 
October  11,  2006 

A recent  conference  in  South  Dakota  was  an  eye-opener  for  me  regarding 
new  issues  in  Indian  country.  And  it  helped  me  realize  that  as  a member  of 
the  media,  I can  affect  positive  changes  on  reservations. 

The  conference,  called  the  2006  Native  American  Media  Symposium,  was 
held  at  South  Dakota  State  University  in  Brookings.  I had  to  drive  several 
hundred  miles  to  get  there,  but  the  weather  last  weekend  was  perfect,  and 
I love  driving  through  those  rolling  hills  - that's  the  Dakotas  for  me. 

Once  I got  there,  it  wasn't  before  I realized  that  this  wasn't  just 
another  conference.  The  panelists  and  speakers  came  from  around  the 
country  and  were  excellent.  I was  a panelist  for  both  the  student  and  the 
adult  media  group,  I'm  proud  to  say. 

About  200  to  300  American  Indian  students  came  from  Indian  schools  in 
South  Dakota  such  as  Red  Cloud,  Flandreau,  Pine  Ridge,  Crow  Creek  and 


Sisseton.  These  were  high  school  students  who  had  expressed  an  interest  in 
journalism  careers,  including  photography  and  graphics  as  well  as,  of 
course,  writing  and  reporting.  Their  enthusiasm  and  energy  reminded  me 
that  I was  once  a classroom  teacher. 

Dr.  Cristina  Azocar,  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Integration  and 
Improvement  of  Journalism  at  San  Francisco  State  University,  asked  us: 

What  are  the  biggest  issues  facing  Indian  people  today? 

There  were  more  non-Indians  on  Azocar's  panel  than  Indian  people,  so  the 
hot  issue  was  how  to  get  stories  on  reservations  and,  at  times,  even  how 
to  know  if  is  a story.  It  was  hard  for  non-Indians  because  they  didn't 
understand  Indian  culture,  were  afraid  of  getting  something  wrong  when 
they  covered  Indian  people  or  tribal  leaders  wouldn't  respond  to  them.  I 
knew  that  our  reporters  probably  would  agree  that  it  can  be  hard  to  get  a 
response  from  some  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  tribal  councils,  even  when 
the  story  is  positive.  There  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  rule  among  tribal 
council  members  that  you  don't  speak  to  the  media. 

Is  that  a historical  issue?  I wondered.  Way  back  in  the  1940s  and  '50s, 
tribal  leaders  answered  questions  as  best  they  could.  I remember  how  some 
of  those  interviews  read  in  the  paper:  The  misinformation  was  laughable  at 
times  and  gave  such  an  awful  spin  to  Indian  life  that  we  cringed  at  the 
reaction  we'd  get  the  next  time  we  went  to  town. 

That  has  changed.  Back  then,  newspapers  would  identify  "Indians"  while 
not  identifying  other  people,  especially  when  reporting  a bad-news  story. 
Today,  race  can  be  mentioned  only  if  it's  important  to  the  story. 

But  the  dilution  of  the  Indian  culture  is  the  main  issue  for  me.  Much  of 
what's  happening  in  Indian  country  today  hinges  on  how  much  we  have  lost, 
as  a people  and  culture. 

Young  people  today  are  influenced  by  the  media  - TV,  the  Internet, 
magazines,  newspapers  and  so  on.  On  most  reservations,  you'll  find  young 
people  looking  as  if  they  just  walked  out  of  a hip-hop  neighborhood  in  New 
York  City,  complete  with  baggy  pants,  chains,  bandanas  and  jive  talk. 

Or  they  might  be  wearing  the  colors  of  a gang  that  they've  learned  about 
from  television  or  the  Internet.  I'm  also  pleased  that  I see  a growing 
number  of  young  people  sporting  braids  like  their  grandfathers.  Some  are 
attempting  to  learn  their  language  and  look  for  ways  to  understand  Indian 
culture,  which  means  knowing  who  they  are.  That  is  most  important. 

I met  a young  woman  at  the  conference  who  seemed  troubled.  She  lived  in 
a big  city  most  of  her  life,  she  said.  When  she  returned  to  her  home 
reservation,  what  she  saw  wasn't  pleasant  - poverty,  alcoholism  and  such. 
That  is  the  face  that  we  sometimes  see  on  reservations  and  often  in  the 
media . 

But  we  don't  see  the  gentle,  peaceful  elders  and  spiritual  leaders  or 
the  woman  who  cares  for  a large  family  with  a smile  and  good  humor.  We 
often  don't  see  the  gifts  the  Creator  gave  to  Indian  people  in  the  form  of 
ceremonies,  knowledge  of  the  land  and  creatures  as  well  as  powerful, 
spiritual  beliefs. 

I am  talking  with  her. 

When  we  had  eaten  the  last  Krispy  Creme  donut,  I said  my  "good-byes"  to 
Doris  Giago,  a friend  and  professor  who  is  instrumental  in  the  success  of 
the  SDSU  project;  Billy  Mills,  the  South  Dakota  Olympic  gold  medallist; 

Tim  Giago,  nationally  syndicated  columnist;  Michele  Pasena,  one  of  the 
keynote  speakers  from  the  American  Indian  Graduate  Center  and  other  great 
journalist.  Then,  I breathed  a sign  of  satisfaction.  This  was  a conference 
well  worth  the  time. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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Sunrise  blessing  to  be  offered  on  site  of  Native  American  Center 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
October  11,  2006 

Spiritual  leaders  representing  all  12  Montana  tribes  are  preparing  to 
gather  for  the  first  healing  and  blessing  ceremony  to  take  place  on  the 
University  of  Montana  campus  in  more  than  100  years. 

"This  has  been  a long  time  in  coming,"  said  Felena  Ditmar,  a tribal 
elder  from  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  who  will  be  among  the  leaders  to 
offer  a prayer  and  blessings  at  the  future  building  site  of  the  UM  Native 
American  Center. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the  blessing  and  sunrise  ceremony,  which 
is  scheduled  from  7:15  to  9 a.m.  Friday,  on  the  Oval,  south  of  the  grizzly 
bear  sculpture  on  campus. 

UM  President  George  Dennison  and  Salish  Kootenai  College  President  Doe 
McDonald  will  share  their  vision  of  the  Native  American  Center  following 
the  morning  ceremonies. 

The  center  will  be  built  on  the  last  available  land  on  the  Oval,  just 
west  of  the  Math  building.  Native  plants  and  a garden  will  surround  the 
site,  and  a specific  outside  area  will  be  dedicated  to  storytelling. 

"It  makes  me  feel  good  that  the  university  is  going  to  recognize  there 
is  Indian  population  on  this  campus,"  said  Linda  Duneau,  a UM  alumna  who 
is  organizing  Friday's  sunrise  blessing.  "It  will  be  a place  where  we  can 
go  and  all  gather.  We  can  have  ceremonials  in  there." 

She  has  many  stories  of  how  it's  been  difficult  for  students  to  pray  in 
a traditional  manner,  which  usually  consists  of  smudging  the  heart  and 
mind  with  the  smoke  of  sage,  sweet  grass  or  cedar. 

Duneau,  who  is  also  the  university's  Confluence  of  Cultures  director, 
said  those  who  attend  the  land  blessing  will  share  in  the  hope  for  present 
and  future  generations  of  Indian  students  who  will  study  on  campus,  gather 
knowledge  and  make  new  allies  and  friends  in  an  environment  that  respects 
their  learning  needs. 

It  will  likely  be  between  three  to  five  years  before  ground  is  broken  on 
the  new  structure.  But  the  architectural  plans  are  complete  and  a 

$6  million  fundraising  effort  is  under  way.  UM  Foundation  director  Dulia 
Horn  and  others  have  raised  $1  million  so  far. 

The  spiritual  leaders  who  will  bless  the  land  and  offer  prayers  of 
healing  have  said  they  are  glad  the  university  is  starting  the  center's 
future  "in  the  right  way,  meaning  to  bless  the  site  where  you  are  going  to 
do  something  significant  with  Indian  people,"  Duneau  said. 

Many  of  the  leaders  have  children  or  grandchildren  who  attend  UM. 

For  elders  like  the  79-year-old  Ditmar,  the  thought  of  the  Native 
American  Center  warms  her.  She  embraces  the  idea  that  those  who  want  to 
learn  about  Indian  people  will  have  a ready  resource  when  the  building  is 
complete . 

"I'm  happy  this  cultural  center  will  be  built  in  Missoula  so  people  will 
have  access  to  our  culture,"  she  said. 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  (406)  523-5299  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net. 
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New  leaders  could  do  well  with  old  ways 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 
October  14,  2006 

As  I've  written  about  the  chicanery  and  disruption  on  reservations  and 
pointed  to  tribal  governments  as  the  perpetrators , I wondered  also  if  the 
stories  I've  heard  from  elders  have  deceived  me  into  thinking  all  our 
early  governments  were  perfect. 

Most  of  what  I know  about  those  old  tribal  governments  comes  either  from 
books,  most  of  them  written  by  people  who  had  little  understanding  of  the 
culture  and  life  ways  of  Indian  people,  or  from  the  mouths  of  oral 
traditionalists.  How  accurate  can  passing  stories  down  for  hundreds  of 
years  be?  They  rely,  after  all,  on  the  oral  tradition. These  thoughts 
bounced  around  in  my  head  early  Thursday  as  I stood  looking  out  at  the 
trees  now  bare  after  the  hard  north  wind  had  shaken  them  to  their  roots. 

It  was  just  getting  light,  but  I could  see  patches  of  snow  below  me. 

I welcome  winter,  but  the  first  snow  that  turns  my  world  into  a 
graveyard  of  leafless  trees  is  sad.  The  first  cold  white  always  makes  me 
nostalgic  and  lonesome  for  my  grandmother  and  mothers  - for  their  comfort. 

As  I stood  there,  I could  almost  smell  the  fresh  perked  coffee.  I would 
have  sat  with  my  Aunt  Pearl  - she  with  her  heavily  sweetened  coffee  and  I 
with  my  green  tea  - and  I would  tell  her  about  this  uneasiness  I felt 
about  our  tribal  government.  Were  those  leaders  of  the  past  true  leaders 
like  we  are  told?  How  do  we  know?  Part  of  our  culture  and  who  we  are  was 
stolen  along  with  our  land. 

Perhaps,  it  would  be  the  grand  old  chief.  White  Shield,  that  she  would 
use  as  an  example.  She  would  tell  me  stories  that  I'd  heard  a thousand 

times,  but  I'd  sit  and  listen  as  if  it  were  the  first  time. 

Compare  this  old  chief  to  those  of  today,  she  would  say.  The  old  man, 
when  he  was  in  his  late  70s,  went  to  battle  against  the  Sioux.  As  an  elder 
and  the  chief,  he  wasn't  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  at  first,  but  this 
poorly  armed  and  much  smaller  group  of  Arikara  had  only  the  Creator  to 
protect  them. 

When  the  battle  was  nearly  lost.  White  Shield,  on  his  old  white  horse, 
sat  up  straight  on  its  back,  his  buckskin  fringes  and  war  bonnet  blowing 

in  the  wind.  Then,  he  nudged  his  horse  forward  to  the  front  of  the 

skirmish,  raising  his  weapon  as  the  rode. 

He  challenged  any  man  to  come  and  fight  him  for  the  victory.  Whoever 
wins  here,  wins  the  battle,  the  old  chief  shouted.  I am  a toothless  old 
man,  but  I challenge  you,  he  said.  And  he  rode  back  and  forth  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  my  aunt  said. 

None  of  the  enemy  came  forward  to  challenge  him.  Rather,  they  turned  and 
left  the  battlegrounds.  It  was  his  courage  and  the  sacredness  of  his  age 
that  turned  away  the  enemy.  She  told  me  this,  but  it  also  is  written  in 
the  history. 

White  Shield  fought  other  enemies,  too.  The  U.S.  government  assigned 
agents  to  deal  with  tribes.  The  one  at  Fort  Berthold,  N.D.,  was  a 
scoundrel  - this  according  to  written  history  from  journals.  The  agent 
would  take  goods  provided  for  the  tribes,  keep  and  sell  much  of  them,  then 
give  the  people  what  was  left  - usually  poor  goods  such  as  flour  with 
weevils . 

White  Shield  called  the  agent  to  give  the  people  what  was  promised. 

These  commodities  had  been  paid  for  with  land  and  their  lives,  he  said. 

The  agent  said  White  Shield  was  an  old  red  man  who  didn't  have  any  sense. 
White  Shield  said  he  would  rather  be  an  old  red  man  without  sense  than  a 
scoundrel  such  as  him. 

The  agent  deposed  the  old  chief  and  appointed  Son  of  the  Star.  But  the 
people  continued  to  look  to  White  Shield  in  spite  of  the  agent's 
declaration . 

Those  stories  are  told  in  the  oral  tradition  - a tradition  that  is 
sacred  and  done  with  strict  rules.  Those  old  men  lived  by  life  codes 
brought  forward  from  the  time  of  our  beginnings.  They  certainly  weren't 
perfect,  but  the  community  chose  leaders  based  on  their  leadership 
abilities  because  these  leaders  had  to  make  life-and-death  decisions  for 
the  tribe. 

Today,  leaders  tend  to  be  elected  by  the  white  man's  way,  in  that  the 


candidate  who  has  the  most  money  and  biggest  smile  convinces  the  people 
they  are  leaders. 

Admittedly,  there  are  some  good  leaders  who  are  elected  by  this  method. 
But  too  many  today  are  enticed  by  salaries  and  freebies  - the  power  they 
gain  as  tribal  chairmen.  They  hire  and  fire  with  little  regard  to  policies 
and  rules  they  might  have  made  when  they  were  part  of  the  community. 

As  I turned  from  the  window  to  start  my  day,  I knew  Aunt  Pearl  would 
smile  and  say,  "Tell  them  that  it  is  true;  we  did  have  good  governments 
with  honest  ways.  The  people  will  listen." 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 
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Protest  reaches  capital 

By  John  Gilber/Special  to  The  Herald  Mexico 
El  Universal 
October  10,  2006 

Duan  Pe'rez,  a thin,  25  year-old  teacher  from  Docotepec,  Oaxaca,  has  been 
walking  for  the  past  19  days.  He  wears  rough  leather  sandals,  jeans,  a 
hand-woven  straw  hat,  and  a shirt  with  "APPO:  a dream  in  construction" 
painted  in  orange  letters  across  the  front. 

"No  revolution  is  going  to  come  from  behind  a desk,"  he  says  as  he 
swings  his  small  backpack  over  his  shoulders  and  sets  out  from 
Nezahualco ' yotl  on  the  final  8 miles  of  his  journey. 

"For  the  government,  the  voices  of  the  people  don't  count,"  he  says, 

"that  is  why  we  have  to  take  to  the  streets,  to  do  something  with  the 
impotence  we  feel." 

Pe'rez  and  several  thousand  of  his  colleagues  from  the  Oaxaca  People's 
Popular  Assembly  (APPO)  have  walked  from  Oaxaca  City  over  250  miles  and 
through  four  states  to  bring  their  demand  that  Gov.  Ulises  Ruiz  Ortiz  be 
ousted . 

The  march,  which  left  Oaxaca  City  on  Sept.  21  and  arrived  in  Mexico  City 
on  Monday,  comes  on  the  heels  of  a four-month  struggle  to  force  the  Ruiz 
Ortiz  out  in  response  to  a failed  attempt  on  Dune  14  to  violently  break  up 
a teachers  strike  in  Oaxaca's  central  plaza. 

"This  is  an  example  of  people's  having  reached  the  limit  of  patience 
with  decades  of  neglect,"  says  Ce'sar  Mateos,  one  of  the  march's 
organizers . 

"The  movement  in  Oaxaca  seeks  deep  structural  changes,  and  the  first 
step  in  these  changes  is  the  exit  of  Ulises,"  he  says.  "But  we  want  to 
achieve  these  changes  through  a peaceful  movement,  which  is  why  we  have 
done  this  march.  This  is  the  true  face  of  the  APPO." 

The  march  began  with  over  4,000  people,  dipped  to  around  1,000  on  the 
last  few  days,  but  then  swelled  to  at  least  10,000  as  it  entered  Mexico 
City. 

The  APPO  protesters  walked  an  average  of  8 hours  a day,  through  both 
rainstorms  and  blistering  heat,  over  mountains  and  through  valleys, 
enduring  chilly  nights  of  mosquito  bites  and  scorpion  stings. 


They  were  often  met  with  support  along  the  way,  including  much  needed 
nourishment  from  sympathetic  food  and  juice  vendors  along  the  highway. 

"The  support  kept  me  motivated  even  though  my  feet  hurt/'  said  Betty,  a 
40  year-old  preschool  teacher  from  San  Mateo  on  the  Oaxaca  coast.  "I  cried 
twice,  not  from  the  pain,  but  because  there  was  so  much  support  from 
people. " 

The  marchers,  carrying  handmade  signs,  puppets  mocking  Vicente  Fox,  and 
cardboard  coffins  for  Ulises  Ruiz,  walked  down  busy  avenues  leading  to  the 
Zo'calo,  blocking  traffic  and  enduring  the  full  force  of  the  late-summer 
sun.  Hundreds  of  people  from  nearby  neighborhoods  and  street-side  markets 
lined  the  streets  to  hand  out  water  and  sandwiches  along  the  way. 

They  plan  to  set  up  a protest  camp  in  front  of  the  Senate  and  have  vowed 
to  stay  in  Mexico  City  until  Ulises  Ruiz  is  forced  from  office. 

To  subscribe  to  this  list  send  a message  containing  the  words 
subscribe  chiapas95  (or  chiapas95-lite,  or  chiapas95-english,  or 
chiapas95-espanol)  to  majordomo@eco.utexas.edu.  Previous  messages 
are  available  from  http://www.eco.utexas.edu/faculty/Cleaver/chiapas95.html 
or  gopher  to  Texas,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Department  of 
Economics,  Mailing  Lists. 
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Seven  Council  Fires:  Message  to  Tawatinsuyo 

Oceti  Sakowin 

Seven  Council  Fires 

Dakota  - Nakota  - Lakota  Nation 

October  11,  2006 

Good  greetings  to  all  Indigenous  Nations  and  Pueblos  gathered  at 
thistime  at  the  Continental  Indigenous  Encounter  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia  - 
Tawatinsuyo.  We  send  this  message  to  you  from  our  traditional 
council,  gathered  today  in  our  traditional  territories  of  our 
continent  Abya  Yala  North,  Confederacy  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Buffalo. 

May  your  hearts  be  strong  and  your  minds  clear  like  the  sacred 
waters,  as  you  gather  in  Tawatinsuyo  Bolivia  to  bring  spiritual 
strength  to  the  continental  indigenous  movement  for  decolonization. 

Relatives,  at  this  time  we  ask  that  you  consider  offering  support  and 
prayers  for  our  struggle  here  in  the  North  to  reclaim  our  sacred 
territory  of  the  Black  Hills  which  was  illegally  expropriated  from 
our  nations  by  the  United  States  government.  At  this  time  we  attach 
a copy  of  the  1851  and  1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaties  between  our  nations 
and  the  US  government  which  validates  our  claims  on  this  issue.  In 
addition,  we  also  include  the  1794  lay  Treaty  which  recognizes  our 
rights  as  Indigenous  Peoples  to  freely  travel  and  trade  across  the 
international  borders  of  the  signatory  government  states. 

We  ask  that  you  now  submit  this  documentation  on  our  behalf  to 
President  Evo  Morales  of  Bolivia,  as  an  initiative  of  the  Indigenous 
Peoples  of  Abya  Yala  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  official 
Archive  of  Treaties  between  our  Nations  and  the  government  states  of 
the  Americas. 

As  indigenous  nations  of  Abya  Yala  North,  we  stand  with  the  nations 
of  Tawatinsuyo  as  well  in  your  struggles  against  the  economic 
policies  of  colonization  such  as  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  of  the 
Americas  - FTAA,  which  undermines  our  collective  rights  as  Indigenous 
Peoples  of  the  continent.  We  call  for  an  Indigenous  Economic  Plan 
for  the  Continent,  with  strategic  mechanisms  of  global  linkage.  This 
Indigenous  Economic  Plan  for  the  Continent,  which  would  be 
constructed  as  protection  for  our  territorial  and  cultural  bases, 
would  be  an  indigenous  driven  economic  strategy  of  self- 


determination,  which  should  prioritize  regenerating  Indigenous  Trade 
networks  between  our  nations. 

As  we  send  this  message  to  you  today,  we  recall  when  we  of  the  Oceti 
Sakowin  conducted  the  Treaty  Ceremony  of  continental  spiritual 
alliance  at  the  First  International  Indigenous  Summit  of  Teotihuacan, 
Mexico  in  the  year  2000.  We  now  propose  to  gather  once  again  in 
fulfillment  of  the  mutual  obligations  of  this  Treaty  among  our 
Nations  and  Pueblos,  upon  arrival  at  the  III  Continental  Indigenous 
Summit  of  Indigenous  Nations  and  Pueblos  to  be  held  in  March  of  2007 
in  Guatemala. 

Mitakuye  Oyasin  (All  my  Relations), 

Gerald  One  Feather,  Staff  Keeper 

Wapaha  Awayanke,  Oceti  Sakowin  (Dakota  - Nakota  - Lakota  Nation) 
Attachments : 

1868  Fort  Laramie  Treaty: 

http://www.yale.edu/lawweb/ avalon/ntreaty/nt001. htm 

1851  Fort  Laramie  Treaty:  http://www.protectbearbutte.org/article.php? 
id=27 

1794  lay  Treaty: 

http://www.yale.edu/lawweb/ avalon/diplomacy/britain/ jay . htm 
### 
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East  coast  fishery  subject  to  rising  tensions 
by  loseph  Quesnel 
October  10,  2006 

Tensions  are  rising  as  non-Aboriginal  commercial  fishermen  are 
questioning  how  the  Aboriginal  food  fishery  is  affecting  the  Nova  Scotia 
lobster  stock. 

Fishermen  will  be  meeting  with  officials  from  the  federal  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans  today  in  St.  Peter's,  where  the  issue  will  be  raised. 
Confict  has  arisen  in  the  small  community  between  lobster  fishermen  and 
band  members  with  the  Chapel  Island  First  Nation  as  the  Native  food 
fishery  began  last  month. 

This  is  the  second  year  Aboriginals  have  been  permitted  to  fish  for  food 
and  ceremonial  purposes  only  in  St.  Peter's  Bay.  The  non-commerical 
Aboriginal  fishery  program  ends  in  the  middle  of  November. 

According  to  recent  reports,  more  than  300  lobster  traps  owned  by 
Aboriginal  fishermen  has  either  been  cut  loose  or  have  been  destroyed 
since  the  Aboriginal-only  fishing  program  began.  One  media  report  said  the 
RCMP  is  investigating  the  incidents.  Fisheries  and  Oceans  officials  met 
late  last  week  with  Chapel  Island  band  councillors  to  develop  a plan 
whereby  First  Nation  fishermen  are  able  to  record  their  daily  catch  tally 
and  provide  the  department  with  their  records. 

The  commercial  lobster  fishery  season  normally  runs  from  early  May  to 
mid-Duly . 

Copyright  c.  2006  First  Perspective/Manitoba  Drum. 
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Caledonia  Rally  Will  Go  Ahead 

Mcguinty  Condemns  Plan,  but  Won't  Take  Steps  to  Stop  It 
October  11,  2006 

The  province  is  condemning  a provocative  rally  scheduled  for  this 
weekend  in  Caledonia  but  is  taking  no  steps  to  prevent  it. 

The  rally,  organized  by  a couple  from  Richmond  Hill  to  protest  the 
ongoing  aboriginal  occupation  of  a former  housing  development,  calls 
on  participants  to  march  on  the  land  occupied  by  native  protesters 
since  February. 

Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  called  the  rally  a bad  idea  that  has  little 
support  from  anyone.  No  one,  including  residents  of  the  town  who  are 
frustrated  by  the  drawn-out  occupation,  thinks  the  rally  will  help 
the  situation,  he  said. 

"The  people  of  Caledonia  don't  think  it's  a good  idea,"  he  told 
reporters  before  a government  caucus  meeting  yesterday. 

"I  don't  think  it's  a good  idea.  The  (police)  don't  think  it's  a good 
idea.  The  opposition  here  don't  think  it's  a good  idea.  Given  that 
consensus,  the  best  thing  would  be  not  to  proceed  with  the  rally." 

Six  Nations  protesters  have  been  lobbying  the  government  to  step  in 
and  stop  the  rally,  which  was  originally  supposed  to  take  place  on 
the  disputed  land.  Spokesperson  Tanie  Jamieson  said  she  asked 
provincial  negotiator  lane  Stewart  to  put  a stop  to  the  rally  weeks 
ago  to  no  avail. 

"She  just  said  it's  out  of  their  hands." 

MPP  Toby  Barrett,  who  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  march,  said  he'd 
only  appear  if  the  province  and  police  could  ensure  everyone's  safety. 

Barrett,  who  raised  the  issue  in  the  legislature  yesterday,  called  a 
march  to  the  former  subdivision  a "non-starter"  but  added  there's  a 
lot  of  frustration  in  town. 

"I've  knocked  on  more  than  3,000  doors  this  summer.  When  people  start 
crying  at  the  door,  it  tells  me  they  want  some  sort  of  resolution," 
he  said. 

Haldimand  Mayor  Marie  Trainer  said  she  just  fears  a major 
confrontation  if  the  march  goes  anywhere  near  the  disputed  site. 

Organizer  Gary  McHale  had  backed  down  briefly  and  agreed  to  hold  the 
rally  off  the  occupied  land,  but  he  has  changed  his  mind. 

"That's  taxpayer  land,"  McHale  said.  "We  spent  $20  million  to  buy  it. 
The  rally  is  designed  to  highlight  the  fact  that  aboriginal  people 
are  getting  preferential  treatment  from  the  police  who  have  allowed 
the  occupation. 

The  situation  has  been  marred  by  violent  clashes  between  residents 
and  Six  Nations  protesters. 

Aboriginals  are  negotiating  with  both  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  and  say  they  won't  leave  the  land  until  it  is  returned  to 
them. 

From  The  Canadian  Press 

With  files  from  Marissa  Nelson,  The  Hamilton  Spectator 
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Dozens  of  police  contain  Caledonia  rally 
CBC  News 

October  15,  2006 


A standoff  between  provincial  police  officers  and  several  hundred 
demonstrators  protesting  the  Six  Nations  occupation  in  a small  Ontario 
community  ended  Sunday  with  several  arrests,  but  none  of  the  violence  many 
had  feared. 

Three  people  were  arrested  for  crossing  police  lines  during  the  rally, 
which  its  organizers  said  was  to  highlight  allegations  that  police  are 
allowing  Six  Nations  protesters  to  break  the  law  at  the  former  Douglas 
Creek  Estates  housing  development  in  Caledonia,  near  Hamilton. 

Two  women  were  also  arrested  for  intoxication,  police  said  in  a release. 

Organizers  of  the  march  said  they  did  not  plan  to  approach  the  police 
line,  but  several  large  groups  broke  away  from  the  main  march  and  tried  to 
enter  the  occupation  site.  Police  held  them  at  bay,  some  300  metres  from 
where  Six  Nations  protesters  were  holding  a potluck  dinner. 

Although  hundreds  converged  on  the  site  following  the  afternoon  rally, 
the  group  slowly  dispersed,  with  the  road  being  cleared  of  protesters  and 
police  by  the  dinner  hour. 

Many  residents  and  politicians  had  asked  those  considering  attendance  at 
the  rally  to  stay  away,  saying  it  would  threaten  the  calm  in  the  community 
after  several  violent  clashes  at  the  site  during  the  seven-month  dispute. 

Gary  and  Christina  McHale,  a couple  from  Richmond  Hill,  Ont.,  north  of 
Toronto,  organized  the  rally  and  march  to  protest  against  the  continuing 
occupation  in  Caledonia  of  disputed  land,  which  is  now  owned  by  the 
province . 

Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  last  week  urged  the  pair  to  protest  on  the  front 
lawn  of  the  provincial  legislature  rather  than  on  land  occupied  by  Six 
Nations  protesters. 

McGuinty  said  he  was  concerned  about  public  safety  if  the  "March  of 
Freedom"  rally  went  ahead  as  planned. 

At  the  rally  that  preceded  the  march,  Caledonia  resident  AnneMarie 
VanSickle  - whose  home  backs  onto  the  occupation  site  - invited  McGuinty 
to  stay  the  night  at  her  house  and  experience  the  occupation  first-hand. 

"Premier  McGuinty,  you,  sir,  are  a medical  anomaly  - the  fact  that  you 
can  stand  when  you  don't  have  a spine,"  VanSickle  said  to  cheers  from  the 
audience . 

VanSickle,  who  said  her  elementary-school  children  are  afraid  to  be  home 
alone,  also  took  aim  at  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  for  engaging  in 
negotiations  with  the  Six  Nations  while  Caledonia  is  "held  hostage." 

Six  Nations  protesters  have  occupied  the  site  of  a 40-hectare  housing 
development  since  February  to  back  claims  that  the  land  had  been  illegally 
taken  from  them  in  the  1800s. 

MPP  sees  'double  standard' 

Conservative  Toby  Barrett,  opposition  MPP  for  the  riding  of  Haldimand- 
Norfolk-Brant  and  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  rally,  said  the  event  has 
kept  a welcome  spotlight  on  the  issue  of  policing. 

"There  does  appear  to  be  a double  standard,"  Barrett  told  CBC  Newsworld 
on  Sunday.  "People  see  a different  application  of  the  law,  depending  on 
which  side  of  the  barricade  you  stand." 

The  McHales'  website,  Caledonia  Wake  Up  Call,  said  other  speakers  would 
include  a resident  of  Caledonia  and  a resident  of  Ipperwash,  Ont.,  where 
in  1995  a provincial  police  officer  shot  and  killed  an  aboriginal 
protester  during  an  occupation  of  the  area's  provincial  park. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Sonntag  eyes  B.C.  agreement  with  First  Nations 

lames  Wood 

The  StarPhoenix 


October  11,  2006 

REGINA  - First  Nations  and  Metis  Relations  Minister  Maynard  Sonntag 
says  Saskatchewan  is  very  interested  in  the  landmark  New  Relationship 
agreement  reached  by  the  British  Columbia  government  with  that 
province's  First  Nations. 

Starting  today,  Sonntag  will  be  in  B.C.  for  a series  of  meetings  with 
First  Nations  people  and  Michael  de  long,  the  Liberal  government's 
minister  of  aboriginal  relations  and  reconciliation. 

The  New  Relationship  agreement,  signed  in  the  spring  of  2005,  pledges 
a government-togovernment  relationship  and  a greater  sharing  of 
resources,  revenues  and  decision-making  with  the  203  First  Nations  in 
B.C. 

The  agreement  was  a precursor  to  the  Kelowna  accord,  the  $5. 1-billion 
agreement  struck  last  year  between  the  former  federal  Liberal 
government,  the  provinces  and  aboriginal  groups  aimed  at  improving 
the  living  conditions  of  aboriginal  Canadians. 

Sonntag  said  there  is  increased  curiosity  about  the  B.C.  agreement  in 
Saskatchewan  because  of  uncertainty  around  the  Kelowna  accord  due  to 
the  present  Conservative  government's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  deal. 

"I  have  significant  interest  in  seeing  whether  that  actually  is  an 
option  for  us.  First  of  all,  though,  I would  like  to  see  the  Kelowna 
accord  move  forward.  But  in  the  absence  of  that,  we'd  like  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  Saskatchewan,"  he  told  reporters  outside  a 
meeting  of  the  cabinet  at  the  legislature  on  Tuesday. 

According  to  deputy  minister  Nora  Sanders,  it  is  the  increased 
consultation  and  co-operation  - "the  ability  to  develop  shared 
visions  for  the  province  as  a whole  that  take  into  account  First 
Nations  issues  and  take  into  account  the  issues  of  the  province  as  a 
whole"  - that  is  of  particular  interest  to  Saskatchewan. 

The  British  Columbia  government  has  also  set  up  a $100-million  New 
Relationship  trust  fund  to  build  capacity  among  First  Nations  to 
participate  in  the  management  of  lands  and  resources  and  to  take 
advantage  of  economic,  cultural  and  social  opportunities  in  the 
province . 

Tony  Penikett,  a former  treaty  negotiator  for  the  B.C.  government  and 
an  adviser  to  former  Premier  Roy  Romanow  on  aboriginal  issues,  said 
the  New  Relationship  accord  is  a "remarkable  statement"  for  its 
recognition  of  aboriginal  rights  and  its  acknowledgment  that  the 
colonial  relationship  with  First  Nations  is  partly  to  blame  for 
aboriginal  poverty. 

Sonntag  said  provinces  do  see  an  increased  role  in  dealing  with 
issues  such  as  aboriginal  housing,  but  he  cautioned  that  the  federal 
government  cannot  abdicate  its  responsibilities. 

"It  has  to  be  on  top  of  what  the  federal  government  is  currently 
providing.  It  can't  just  be  back-  filling  for  the  federal 
government,"  he  said. 
jwood@sp . canwest . com 
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Historic  Nisga'a  treaty  may  face  court  challenge 
Canadian  Press 
October  9,  2006 

VANCOUVER  - The  first  modern-day  aboriginal  treaty  in  British 
Columbia's  history  was  hard  won  by  the  Nisga'a  Nation  through  decades 
of  political  protest  and  arduous  slogging  in  the  courts. 

The  contentious  treaty  and  the  Nisga'a  Lisims  Government  it  created 


in  2000  could  be  in  jeopardy  - but  because  of  a challenge  from 
within . 

Two  band  members  say  the  treaty,  which  provides  limited  powers  of 
self-government  and  rights  not  found  in  the  Indian  Act,  is  destroying 
traditional  hereditary  governance  and  culture.  They  want  it  declared 
unconstitutional . 

"Through  the  treaty  process,  we  lost  our  native  rights,"  says  lames 
Robinson,  a hereditary  chief  known  as  Chief  Mountain  in  the  eagle 
house.  All  Nisga'a  traditionally  belong  to  one  of  four  houses:  eagle, 
wolf,  frog  or  raven. 

"Our  whole  hereditary  system  is  being  dismantled  right  now.  Our 
culture  is  the  hereditary  system." 

Robinson  and  fellow  plaintiff  Mercy  Thomas  have  launched  the 
challenge  but  they  have  a willing  partner  in  the  Calgary-based 
Canadian  Constitution  Foundation,  which  is  paying  their  legal  fees. 

The  foundation's  website  says  it  was  founded  in  2002  to  explain  to 
Canadians  "the  role  of  the  Constitution  in  their  daily  lives,  to 
teach  them  how  to  recognize  infringements  and  abuse  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  world  around  them,  and  to  help  them  defend  its 
principles  from  improper  decisions  or  actions  of  governments, 
regulators,  tribunals  or  special-interest  groups." 

The  foundation,  which  believes  the  Constitution  only  recognizes  two 
levels  of  government  - federal  and  provincial  - has  a board  of 
directors  comprised  of  some  prominent  conservatives. 

Its  board  includes  Ezra  Levant,  publisher  of  the  Western  Standard 
magazine,  and  William  Johnston,  a family  physician  in  Vancouver  and 
president  of  Canadian  Physicians  for  Life. 

Foundation  executive  director  John  Carpay,  a former  Alberta  director 
of  the  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation,  says  the  Nisga'a  dissidents 
claim  that  the  treaty  "violates  their  constitutional  rights  as 
Canadians.  It  does  so  by  creating  a third  order  of  government  that  is 
not  accountable  to  either  Ottawa  or  Victoria. 

"The  Nisga'a  treaty  is  in  conflict  with  the  traditional  Nisga'a 
culture,  which  the  plaintiffs  want  to  see  preserved  and  they  feel 
this  treaty  doesn't  preserve  it." 

Carpay  says  the  foundation  is  paying  "the  bulk"  of  legal  costs  for 
the  pair's  treaty  challenge.  It  gets  its  money  from  charitable 
foundations  and  private  donations. 

In  an  interview  from  his  home  in  Prince  Rupert,  Robinson  says  the 
cultural  upheaval  he  felt  from  the  treaty  outweighs  the 
constitutional  arguments. 

Although  Robinson  says  the  treaty  is  destroying  the  traditional 
hereditary  system,  which  follows  a matriarchal  line  and  puts  all  the 
Nisga'a  into  one  of  the  four  houses,  the  Nisga'a  Nation  president 
scoffs  at  the  suggestion. 

Nelson  Leeson  says  the  hereditary  system  was  outlawed  long  ago  by  non- 
native governments  in  favour  of  elections  supervised  by  Indian 
Affairs . 

The  challenge  will  be  heard  in  B.C.  Supreme  Court. 

It,  too,  faces  a long  and  winding  legal  road.  Last  year  in  B.C. 

Supreme  Court,  the  challenge  was  thrown  out  with  a ruling  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  not  properly  prepared  their  case. 

But  only  last  month,  a three-member  B.C.  Court  of  Appeal  panel 
reinstated  the  challenge  by  referring  the  case  back  to  another  appeal 
court  panel. 

That  court  will  decide  whether  the  2005  lower  court  decision  was 
correct . 

The  Nisga'a  land  claims  battle  goes  back  two  centuries,  when  their 
first  recorded  contact  with  Europeans  occurred  in  1793  as  British 
naval  Capt.  George  Vancouver  sailed  into  their  territory  to  map  the 
northwest  coast. 

Through  ensuing  decades,  successive  federal  and  B.C.  governments  paid 
scant  attention  to  First  Nations  in  British  Columbia. 

The  treaty  finally  gave  the  Nisga'a  ownership  of  about  2,000  square 
kilometres  in  the  remote  Nass  Valley.  It  is  also  worth  $190  million 


in  cash  and  millions  more  in  grants  and  program  funds  in  Nass  Valley 
improvements . 

Thomas  and  Robinson  say  they  are  not  opposed  to  treaties  in  general, 
just  this  particular  deal. 

"There  is  a legal  side  to  this  and  a cultural  side,"  says  Thomas.  "We 
represent  the  cultural  side.  It's  taken  away  our  identity  as  a 
people. " 

Robinson  bristles  at  the  suggestion  that  he  and  Thomas  are  being  used 
by  the  foundation. 

"Who's  using  whom?"  he  asks.  "Where  are  the  Chief  Mountain  people 
going  to  get  $700,000  to  fight  for  our  rights?" 

Leeson  is  not  daunted  by  the  challenge.  He  suggests  that  if  the 
Nisga'a  can  battle  the  B.C.  and  federal  governments  for  a century, 
they  can  handle  this  too. 

The  Nisga'a  negotiated  a treaty  they  believed  was  "fair  and  just  and 
honourable  and  that  will  benefit  us  all,"  he  says. 

Leeson  rejects  another  claim  by  Robinson  that  the  Nisga'a  Lisims 
Government  is  autocratic,  acknowledging  that  for  some  Nisga'a  the 
treaty  may  be  a startling  change. 

"It's  different  for  a lot  of  our  people  because  they  were  sued  to 
band  elections,  where  a guy  from  Indian  Affairs  would  come  in  and  run 
the  election." 

After  living  under  the  Indian  Act  for  more  than  a century,  it  may  be 
hard  for  some  people  to  have  a democracy  in  which  people  "don't  have 
to  vote  for  friends,  cousins,  and  relatives,"  says  Leeson. 
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Attention  News  Editors: 

Ontario  First  Nations  respond  to  appointment  of  new  OPP  Commissioner 
TORONTO,  Oct.  13  /CNW/  - Yesterday  the  province  of  Ontario  announced  the 
appointment  of  Dulian  Fantino  as  the  next  Commissioner  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  (OPP).  The  Chiefs  in  Ontario  are  disappointed  that  the 
views  of  First  Nations  were  not  considered  in  the  selection  process,  and 
remain  hopeful  that  Commissioner  Fantino  will  continue  to  support  efforts 
to  enhance  the  relationship  between  First  Nations  and  the  OPP  initiated 
under  the  tenure  of  former  Commissioner  Boniface. 

Linder  the  auspices  of  the  Ipperwash  Inquiry,  the  relationship  between 
First  Nations  and  the  OPP  was  closely  examined.  First  Nations  and  the  OPP 
have  begun  discussions  on  a process  to  continue  building  trust  and 
understanding.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Ipperwash  Inquiry  will  call  on 
all  levels  of  government  to  enhance  relationships  with  First  Nations,  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  understanding  and  respect  for  values. 

Currently,  the  OPP  provide  services  to  39  First  Nation  communities,  as 
well  as  specialized  services  to  First  Nation  self -directed  services  across 
the  province.  "The  OPP  play  a lead  role  in  the  policing  of  First  Nation 
people  and  communities  throughout  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  appointment 
of  a new  Commissioner  to  the  OPP  directly  affects  our  communities,"  stated 
Ontario  Regional  Chief  Angus  Toulouse. 

On  September  1,  2006,  the  Chiefs  of  Ontario  wrote  to  Minister  Kwinter 
with  regard  to  this  matter  and  requested  that  the  province  of  Ontario  be 
transparent  in  the  selection  process.  Additionally,  the  letter  articulated 
a reasonable  request  for  the  establishment  of  a First  Nation  Committee  to 
advise  those  selecting  the  new  Commissioner.  Regional  Chief  Toulouse  was 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  province  selected  a new  Commissioner 
without  properly  engaging  the  First  Nation  population. 

The  Regional  Chief  expressed  disappointment  in  the  response  provided  by 
Minister  David  Ramsay,  provided  under  questioning  by  Gilles  Bisson  - MPP 


for  Timmins-Iames  Bay,  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  on  October  5,  2006  with 
regard  to  the  lack  of  consultation  with  First  Nations  on  the  selection  of 
the  new  Commissioner.  Regional  Chief  Toulouse  indicated  that  Minister 
Ramsay  is  well  aware  that  discussions  about  the  development  of  a 
consultation  process  with  First  Nations  are  at  a very  preliminary  stage 
and  do  not  have  an  impact  on  this  particular  situation.  He  stated  "This 
was  an  opportunity  for  Ontario  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  their 
commitment  to  developing  a more  positive  and  effective  relationship  with 
First  Nations  by  ensuring  a dialogue  took  place  with  First  Nations  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  the  new  Commissioner.  The  fact  is,  the  selection  of 
a new  OPP  Commissioner  will  have  a profound  impact  on  the  service  and 
treatment  First  Nations  people  in  this  province  receive  from  the  OPP". 

The  Regional  Chief  noted  that  the  OPP  started  to  make  good  progress  in 
the  past  ten  years  under  the  leadership  of  outgoing  OPP  Commissioner  Gwen 
Boniface  in  building  trust  between  First  Nations  and  the  OPP. 

Regional  Chief  Toulouse  stated  "respect  and  understanding  formed  the 
basis  for  the  strong  relationship  developed  between  First  Nation 
leadership  and  former  OPP  Commissioner  Gwen  Boniface.  I would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  outgoing  Commissioner  for  the  leadership 
she  demonstrated  and  for  the  respectful  approach  she  put  into  practice  in 
addressing  First  Nation  concerns." 

The  Chiefs  in  Ontario  are  hopeful  that  Commissioner  Fantino  will 
approach  First  Nations  in  the  same  respectful  manner.  Regional  Chief 
Toulouse  said  "I  am  looking  forward  to  beginning  a dialogue  with 
Commissioner  Fantino  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  is  vital  that  we 
continue  the  positive  work  initiated  by  Commissioner  Boniface  to 
strengthen  the  relationship  between  First  Nations  and  the  OPP." 

For  further  information:  Pam  Hunter,  Policy/Communications  Advisor, 

Chiefs  of  Ontario,  mobile:  (613)  203-3233,  office:  (905)  683-0322 
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Native  leader  warned  against  Fantino 
BETSY  POWELL 
CRIME  REPORTER 
October  13,  2006 

Appointing  Dulian  Fantino  to  head  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  would 
be  a setback  to  relations  between  natives  and  the  OPP,  the  head  of  a 
Toronto  aboriginal  legal  clinic  warned  in  a letter  to  the  province  a 
month  before  yesterday's  announcement  that  Fantino  had  the  job. 

"It  is  our  respectful  position  that  the  appointment  of  such  an 
individual  as  OPP  Commissioner  would  seriously  undermine  relations 
between  Aboriginal  communities  and  the  OPP,"  Kimberly  Murray, 
executive  director  of  the  Aboriginal  Legal  Services  of  Toronto,  wrote 
in  the  letter  dated  Sept.  15. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  Monte  Kwinter,  the  minister  in  charge  of 
community  safety  and  correction  services.  No  response  was  received. 

It  made  no  mention  of  the  land-claim  dispute  in  Caledonia.  Retired 
OPP  commissioner  Gwen  Boniface  was  criticized  for  allowing  the 
occupation  to  drag  on.  Fantino  said  this  week  he  needs  to  "learn  and 
educate  myself  up  to  speed  on  all  the  nuances  and  all  the  issues 
there . " 

The  OPP  play  a "dominant"  role  in  the  policing  of  aboriginal  people 
and  communities  throughout  Ontario,  particularly  in  municipalities 
where  the  local  council  has  contracted  with  the  OPP  for  police 
services,  the  letter  states. 

"Respect  and  understanding  are  critical  to  fostering  a positive 
relationship  between  Aboriginal  communities  and  the  OPP.  Therefore, 
the  new  Commissioner  must  have  a strong  knowledge  of  the  issues  that 


face  Aboriginal  peoples  and  a proven  track  record  of  working  with 
Aboriginal  communities  with  respect  and  understanding.  He  or  she  must 
appreciate  the  historical  context  of  the  current  tensions  involving 
Aboriginal  communities  in  Ontario/'  reads  the  letter. 

It  went  on  to  say  the  ALST,  which  has  been  a party  to  the  Ipperwash 
inquiry,  has  done  a lot  of  work  with  Toronto  police  and  "experienced 
the  leadership  of  (former)  Police  Chief  Dulian  Fantino,  who 
dismantled  the  Aboriginal  Peacekeeping  Unit  of  the  TPS  without  notice 
to  or  consultation  with  the  Aboriginal  community." 

The  letter  urged  Kwinter  to  consult  with  First  Nations  in  Ontario 
in  selection  process,  echoing  a Sept.  1 request  from  the  Chiefs  of 
Ontario. 

"The  appointment  of  a Commissioner  that  can  build  trust  and 
understanding  will  be  instrumental  in  fostering  positive  relations 
between  Aboriginal  communities  and  the  OPP." 

Fantino  is  leaving  his  post  as  emergency  commissioner  to  assume  the 
role  of  OPP  commissioner  on  Oct.  30 
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An  ecological  tragedy  - perhaps  I should  say  travesty  because  it's 
that,  too  - now  appears  to  be  unfolding  on  the  lower  Fraser  River. 

It's  made  all  the  more  infuriating  because  it  was  entirely 
predictable,  most  probably  avoidable,  and  is  occurring  because  of 
greed,  stupidity,  cowardice  and  moral  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of 
spineless  politicians  and  stakeholders  who  put  themselves  before  the 
public  trust. 

I'm  talking  about  a warning  from  the  Watershed  Watch  Salmon 
Association  that  the  exploitation  rate  for  the  unique  Cultus  Lake 
sockeye  run  appears  to  be  almost  double  the  maximum  that  fisheries 
experts  thought  this  terribly  fragile  stock  could  reasonably  sustain. 

Preliminary  survival  numbers  for  spawning  Cultus  Lake  fish  are  just 
coming  in,  I was  told  by  Craig  Orr,  executive  director  of  the 
association.  Orr  also  sits  on  the  South  Coast  integrated  harvest 
committee  for  the  federal  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans.  The 
2006  returns  he  cited  for  this  genetically  unique  stock  are  bleak. 

"We  thought  the  exploitation  rate  shouldn't  be  as  high  as  20  per  cent 
of  the  stock,"  Orr  said.  "We  agreed  to  30  per  cent.  We  have  the 
numbers  now  for  Cultus  Lake  and  we  are  approaching  a 60-per-cent 
exploitation  rate  - and  this  is  an  endangered  run." 

Dust  to  keep  that  term  "endangered"  in  context,  the  return  in  1940 
was  73,536  fish.  In  1997,  the  return  had  dwindled  to  88  salmon. 

Between  1991  and  2002,  the  number  of  adult  sockeye  that  reached  the 
spawning  grounds  in  Cultus  Lake  declined  by  92  per  cent. 

Nobody  who  knows  anything  about  the  fishery  is  in  any  doubt  about 
the  reasons  for  this.  The  stock  has  been  brutally  overfished  by  a 
rapacious  commercial  fleet  which  is  responsible  for  98  per  cent  of 
the  Cultus  Lake  harvest  in  sequential  troll,  gillnet  and  seine 
fisheries  that  take  place  off  the  north  coast,  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver  Island,  in  Dohnstone,  Duan  de  Fuca  and  Georgia  straits,  in 
Puget  Sound  and  finally  in  the  Fraser  itself. 

"Exploitation  rates  have  frequently  exceeded  80  per  cent  and 
sometimes  90  per  cent,"  says  a paper  published  in  2003  by  the  science 


branch  of  DFO's  Pacific  region. 

The  main  problem  for  the  Cultus  Lake  stock  is  that  it  migrates  at 
the  same  time  as  some  other  hatchery-enhanced  stocks  that  are  a fat 
target  for  the  commercial  industry  and  so  it  is  frequently  the  victim 
of  an  unintentional  but  indiscriminate  by-catch.  To  make  things 
worse,  the  vulnerability  of  the  population  has  been  further 
heightened  by  additional  stresses  in  the  natural  environment  caused 
by  what  appear  to  be  climate-induced  changes  in  ocean  and  river 
conditions . 

What  makes  the  Cultus  Lake  sockeye  particularly  interesting  to 
science  and  important  to  all  Canadians  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
genetically  distinct  from  every  other  sockeye  population.  It  appears 
to  have  evolved  special  adaptations  that  permit  it  to  spawn  in  Cultus 
Lake,  an  environment  in  which  all  attempts  to  introduce  and 
artificially  establish  other  sockeye  populations  have  failed. 

As  a consequence,  this  sockeye  population  was  identified  as  being  of 
national  significance  to  Canada's  inventory  of  biodiversity. 

Because  of  the  stock's  rapid  collapse,  largely  due  to  management 
failures  that  resulted  in  consistent  over-harvesting,  the  Cultus  Lake 
run  was  given  an  emergency  listing  as  being  at  risk  of  extinction  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Endangered  Wildlife  in  Canada,  a 
federal  assessment  body  comprised  of  leading  scientists.  COSEWIC 
urged  immediate  protection  under  the  Species  at  Risk  Act. 

But  in  Danuary,  2005,  the  federal  fisheries  minister  declined, 
succumbing  instead  to  the  fishing  industry's  not-very-rigorously 
examined  claim  their  economic  burden  would  be  too  great  if  harvests 
on  some  mixed  stocks  were  suspended  while  Cultus  Lake  fish  passed 
through . 

"We  talk  the  talk  but  we're  not  walking  the  walk  when  it  comes  to 
preserving  biodiversity.  We  continue  to  hammer  these  weaker  stocks," 

Orr  told  me,  rather  wearily,  I thought. 

Now  we're  seeing  the  consequences  at  Cultus  Lake  and  they  are  not 
pretty.  Doubtless  we'll  soon  be  hearing  horror  stories  from  elsewhere 
about  poor  steelhead  and  coho  returns  . 

Keep  this  in  mind  the  next  time  industry  claims  concern  for  the 
resource,  or  our  craven  government  assures  you  that  it  cares  about 
the  environment. 
shume@islandnet . com 
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Native  fishing  rights  shuffled  under  Harper 
Chiefs  outraged  as  fisheries  amends  policies 
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The  federal  fisheries  department  says  it  will  work  around  court 
rulings  that  might  complicate  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper's 
commitment  to  "oppose  racially-divided  fisheries  programs." 

"It's  simply  a matter  of  amending  our  policies,"  Steve  Outhouse,  a 
spokes-man  for  federal  Fisheries  Minister  Loyola  Hearn,  said 
yesterday. 

Outhouse  said  the  Tory  government  will  acknowledge  food,  social  and 
ceremonial  rights  "exist  and  are  entrenched"  for  natives. 

"We're  not  looking  at  something  that's  going  to  infringe  upon  the  law 
or  any  rights  that  have  been  established  through  treaties.  This  will 
be  absolutely  consistent  with  court  rulings." 

The  1992  federal  Aboriginal  Fisheries  Strategy  allows  some  natives 


exclusive  fishing  nights  on  certain  days. 

Count  rulings  have  upheld  special  fishing  nights  for  aboriginal 
fishermen  in  such  areas  as  the  Fraser  River,  prompting  non-native 
fishermen  to  raise  concerns  about  racial  segregation  and  unfair 
advantage. 

Four  months  ago.  Harper,  in  a letter  to  the  Calgary  Herald,  promised 
to  "oppose  racially-divided  fisheries  programs"  and  strike  a judicial 
inquiry  into  the  collapse  of  the  Fraser  River  salmon  fishery. 

This  week,  in  Vancouver,  Harper  said  he  remains  committed  to  both 
ideas,  sparking  fury  from  natives. 

"To  come  into  our  traditional  territories  and  to  openly  state  his 
racist  assertions  is  an  affront  to  the  First  Nations  in  B.C.  and  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  courts,"  said  Chief  Dudith  Sayers,  an 
executive  member  of  the  First  Nations  Summit. 

Native  leaders  are  frustrated  that  they  have  been  unable  to  secure 
meetings  with  federal  ministers  to  get  a sense  of  what's  going  on, 
she  said. 

Chief  Stewart  Phillip,  president  of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs, 
noted  that  aboriginal  "rights-based  fisheries"  are  judicially 
recognized  and  enshrined  in  the  Constitution.  "Harper  is  fishing  for 
votes  by  once  again  playing  the  provocative  race  card,"  he  said. 

Outhouse  said  the  department  will  welcome  natives'  views  as  long  as 
they  recognize  the  inevitability  of  Harper's  goals. 

"We  are  stating  a policy  objective  and  a principle  that  we  will  move 
toward,  which  is  to  make  sure  the  fishery  is  administered  equally  for 
all  participants  but,  certainly,  we're  open  to  hearing  ideas,"  he 
said.  The  department  plans  to  lay  out  its  approach  to  stakeholders 
before  it  is  finalized,  he  added. 
ibailey@png . canwest . com 
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Six  Nations  Tobacco  Firm  Wins  Ruling  in  U.S.  Fight 

WASHINGTON 

October  13,  2006 

A Six  Nations  tobacco  company  will  be  allowed  to  continue  its  fight 
against  the  governments  of  30  American  states  after  a U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  this  week. 

Grand  River  Enterprises,  along  with  two  other  small  tobacco 
companies,  took  on  the  state  governments  over  a law  requiring  them  to 
make  contributions  into  a compensation  fund. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  not  to  hear  an  appeal  by  the  30  states 
allows  the  companies  to  continue  to  fight  state  laws  requiring 
payments  to  the  fund,  set  up  as  part  of  a $206  billion  financial 
settlement  eight  years  ago  with  the  largest  tobacco  companies. 

Each  of  the  30  states  had  passed  a law  requiring  companies  that 
didn't  participate  in  that  settlement  to  pay  into  the  escrow  funds  to 
help  cover  future  damage  awards. 

The  major  companies  that  were  part  of  the  tobacco  settlement 
manufacture  over  97  per  cent  of  all  cigarettes  sold  in  the  country. 

The  other  two  small  cigarette  companies  are  Nationwide  Tobacco  Inc., 
a company  based  in  the  state  of  Washington  which  distributes 
cigarettes  made  in  the  Philippines,  and  3B  Holdings,  also  of 
Washington,  which  makes  loose  tobacco. 

This  week's  court  ruling  clears  the  way  for  GRE  and  the  other  two 
companies  to  continue  their  fight.  GRE  is  seeking  $340  million  in 
damages  from  the  U.S.  government  in  a related  dispute  centred  on 
NAFTA,  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

GRE,  as  well  as  shareholders  Derry  Montour  and  Ken  Hill,  claim  they 


have  suffered  significant  damages  because  of  discriminatory  treatment 
that's  contrary  to  NAFTA's  provisions. 

The  tobacco  settlement  deal  was  supposed  to  provide  a co-ordinated, 
comprehensive  solution  to  lawsuits  launched  by  various  states  against 
cigarette  producers  over  consumer  protection,  negligence  and 
antitrust  laws. 

To  encourage  participation  in  the  settlement,  small  producers  were 
given  a 90-day  window  to  voluntarily  join  the  master  agreement,  which 
would  give  them  an  exemption  from  certain  payments  under  a 
complicated  formula.  Those  that  didn't  join  within  90  days  - among 
them  Grand  River  Enterprises  - would  be  considered  renegade 
producers  and  wouldn't  be  able  to  enjoy  the  exemptions. 
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U.S.  Supreme  Court  refuses  Russell  Means  Case 
October  10,  2006 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  won't  hear  a challenge  to  tribal  jurisdiction  over 
all  Indians. 

Russell  Means,  the  activist  and  actor,  says  he  can't  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Navajo  Nation  because  he  is  not  Navajo.  He  raised  constitutional 
challenges  to  the  "Duro"  fix,  in  which  Congress  recognized  tribal 
jurisdiction  over  all  Indians,  regardless  of  membership. 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  claims.  The  justices 
declined  Means  v.  Navajo  Nation,  No.  05-1614,  today. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  denied  Morris  v.  Tanner,  No.  05-1285,  a related 
case  involving  a Chippewa  man  who  was  prosecuted  by  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  Montana.  The  man's  family  is  allied  with 
anti-Indian  and  anti-sovereignty  groups. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz. Com. 
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Tribal  proposal  would  let  tribal  courts  hear  probate  cases 
By  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
October  11,  2006 

LAPWAI,  Idaho  (AP)  - Leaders  of  Idaho's  Nez  Perce  Indian  tribe  have 
unveiled  a proposal  that  would  let  tribal  courts  hear  probate  proceedings, 
a move  intended  to  encourage  tribal  members  to  draft  wills  - something  few 
do. 

For  generations,  Nez  Perce  family  traditions,  rather  than  legal 
proceedings,  have  dictated  how  personal  property  is  distributed  to  heirs 
when  a family  member  dies.  But  Larry  Greene,  who  chairs  the  law  and  order 
subcommittee  of  the  tribe's  governing  executive  committee,  said  there  have 
been  cases  where  heirlooms  and  land  went  to  members  of  a family  who  may 
not  have  rightfully  deserved  them  or  did  not  have  the  proper  appreciation 
for  them. 

"It's  a new  time  and  a new  day,"  Greene  told  The  Lewiston  Tribune  after 


the  proposal's  first  public  hearing  Tuesday  night.  "Some  things  aren't 
honored  with  preservation  in  mind." 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  continue  to  handle  probate  on 
land  where  title  is  held  in  trust  by  the  federal  government  for  the 
benefit  of  a member  of  the  tribe.  But  if  the  addition  to  the  Nez  Perce 
code  is  enacted,  it  would  give  the  tribe  greater  authority  over 
determining  the  distribution  of  property  not  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government.  It  would  also  pre-empt  the  use  of 
the  state's  Uniform  Probate  Code  in  settling  the  estate  of  any  tribal 
member  or  person  who  is  eligible  for  enrollment  in  the  tribe. 

The  change  would  allow  tribal  judges  to  consider  evidence  and  hear 
arguments  to  determine  how  the  land  or  personal  property  should  be 
distributed  among  heirs,  even  if  the  deceased  did  not  have  a will,  said 
Eva  White,  chief  judge  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Court. 

Officials  stressed  that  members  should  still  draft  wills  to  help 
simplify  the  process  and  prevent  further  fractionalization  of  tribal  lands. 

A vote  by  the  full  executive  committee  has  not  been  scheduled,  and  the 
tribe  is  taking  comments  on  the  proposal  through  Oct.  27. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Authorities  identify  13  victims  of  rapist  on  Indian  reservation 
Amanda  Lee  Myers 
Associated  Press 
October  9,  2006 

FORT  APACFIE  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - A man  in  a dark  shirt  and  hat  emblazoned 
POLICE  has  raped  12  girls  and  a young  woman  after  "arresting"  them  - a 
string  of  attacks  that  has  made  people  on  the  reservation  suspicious  of 
even  the  real  officers  investigating  the  case. 

The  victim  count  was  increased  to  13  from  11  on  Monday  after  authorities 
tied  two  attacks  in  Duly  to  the  rapist,  said  Warren  Youngman,  assistant 
agent  in  charge  at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  exact  ages  of  the  victims  have  not  being  released  because  it's  part 
of  the  investigation,  according  to  authorities,  advertisement 

Residents  of  the  tribal  capital  of  Whiteriver  are  bolting  their  doors, 
walking  in  pairs  and  demanding  their  children  are  inside  by  sundown. 

"It's  unsettling,"  said  Gwendena  Real  Bird,  who  has  a 5-year-old 
daughter.  "It  makes  you  very  uneasy.  I just  can't  fathom  the  trauma  those 
girls  experienced." 

The  phony  police  officer  has  been  attacking  victims  since  March  on  a 
dusty  trail  that  winds  behind  more  than  100  homes  in  Whiteriver.  Fie  tells 
his  victims  they  are  under  arrest,  then  handcuffs  and  rapes  them. 

At  first,  nine  of  the  11  victims  did  not  report  that  they  had  been 
attacked  because  they  thought  a police  officer  raped  them.  Eight  came 
forward  only  when  investigators  canvassed  the  neighborhood  recently  to 
tell  residents  what  was  happening.  Police  found  another  victim  after 
receiving  an  anonymous  call. 

"It  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  fear,"  Youngman  said.  "When  we  did  our 
neighborhood  canvassing,  we  had  people  afraid  of  our  officers." 

Whiteriver,  population  5,220,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe.  It  is  the  largest  community  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation, 
which  covers  more  than  1.5  million  acres  in  Arizona. 

The  rapes  have  occurred  between  10  p.m.  and  2 a.m.  on  or  near  a two-mile 
trail  that  Whiteriver  residents  use  as  a shortcut  to  travel  among  six 
subdivisions  - One  Step  Over,  Dark  Shadows,  Lifesavers,  Bengay,  Another 


World  and  Chinatown.  (As  for  how  some  of  the  communities  got  their  names. 
One  Step  Over  and  Dark  Shadows  are  near  a cemetery;  Lifesavers  has 
brightly  colored  houses;  and  Bengay  has  a large  number  of  senior  citizens.) 

Many  of  the  homes  are  dilapidated,  with  sheets  substituting  for  windows 
and  walls  cracked  with  age.  Dogs  roam  the  streets. 

The  trail  and  the  thick  vegetation  serve  as  a hiding  place  for  teenagers 
who  ditch  school,  drink  and  do  drugs.  Teens  commonly  walk  the  trail  by 
themselves  at  night,  either  on  their  way  home  from  hanging  out  with 
friends  or  while  visiting  family  members. 

Kenny  Burnette  said  that  when  he  was  younger,  he  and  his  friends  used  to 
drink  along  the  trail,  because  "that  was  the  cool  thing  to  do  in  high 
school."  Now  Burnette  said  he  worries  about  his  nieces,  who  walk  to  school 
alone . 

"It  scares  me,  it  scares  my  family,  and  it  scares  the  whole  community," 
Burnette  said.  "This  is  the  first  time  this  has  happened  here." 

Investigators  have  described  the  rapist  only  as  an  American  Indian  of 
medium  build,  20  to  40  years  old.  As  far  as  investigators  know,  he  last 
struck  on  Sept.  6. 

The  BIA,  which  is  leading  the  investigation,  has  put  together  a 10-agent 
task  force  to  investigate  the  crimes,  drawing  officers  come  from  Arizona, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico.  A $10,000  reward  has  been 
posted . 

"I  used  to  walk  on  the  trail  by  myself.  Now  I'm  scared,"  said  Raychelle 
Thompson,  a 15-year-old  waiting  with  two  girlfriends  at  a Whiteriver  bus 
stop. 

Her  grandmother,  Susie  Dunlap,  said  she  no  longer  allows  Raychelle  or 
her  other  grandchildren  to  walk  alone  at  night. 

"I  even  walk  them  to  school,"  she  said.  "I  make  sure  they're  in  the 
house  at  a certain  hour,  and  when  they're  outside,  I check  on  them  all  the 
time.  There's  no  telling  when  he's  going  to  hit  again." 

Copyright  c.  2006,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BREAKING  NEWS 

BIA  makes  arrest  in  serial  rapist  case 
October  13,  2006 

The  BIA  task  force  arrested  Dimi  Aday,  29,  today  in  connection  with  the 
serial  rapist  case.  Aday,  a tribal  member,  has  been  charged  with 
kidnapping  and  two  counts  of  aggravated  sexual  assault  and  will  be 
transported  to  Flagstaff  for  arraignment,  according  to  a news  release  from 
the  Department  of  Interior  in  Washington  DC. 

The  BIA  Task  Force  is  continuing  to  investigate  because  "BIA  is  not 
convinced  the  investigation  is  complete."  The  Independent  will  continue  to 
provide  updates  on  this  story  as  information  becomes  available. 

Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 
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Pine  Ridge  boy  dies  in  stabbing 
October  12,  2006 

A 15-year-old  boy  was  stabbed  to  death  Saturday  morning  in  Pine  Ridge, 
according  to  an  FBI  official. 

Bob  Perry,  supervisory  senior  resident  agent  in  Rapid  City,  said  the 
incident  occurred  between  5 a.m.  and  5:30  a.m. 

"The  victim  died  as  a result  of  a stab  wound  to  his  chest,"  he  said. 

"And  another  juvenile  was  responsible  for  the  stabbing." 

He  said  the  stabbing  was  "the  result  of  an  altercation  between  two 
juveniles"  and  that  it  occurred  in  the  'old  Sundance  Road  area.  ' 

Perry  did  not  indicate  whether  the  incident  was  being  ruled  a homicide, 
something  he  said  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  must  decide. 

Perry  did  not  release  the  name  of  the  victim  or  the  other  juvenile,  but 
an  obituary  for  Don  W.  Red  Hawk,  15,  Pine  Ridge,  was  published  in 
Tuesday's  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Copyright  c.  2006  2006  Rapid  City  Dournal.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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BIA  refuses  to  continue  contract  with  county  to  house  prisoners 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  14,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  has  had  a year  to  take  care  of  the  Tuba 
City  jail  situation  and  has  failed  to  do  so,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  As  a result,  BIA  refused  to  continue  its  contract  with 
McKinley  County  to  house  Tuba  City  inmates. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Division  of  Public  Safety  received  a letter  Sept.  29, 
informing  Samson  Cowboy,  executive  director,  of  the  non-renewal  of  the 
subcontract.  As  a result.  Public  Safety  removed  26  inmates  from  McKinley 
County  Adult  Detention  facility  on  that  date. 

According  to  Delores  Greyeyes,  director  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Department 
of  Corrections,  who  presented  a written  and  oral  update  report  to  the 
Dudiciary  and  Public  Safety  committees  this  week.  Tuba  City  District  had 
six  inmates  at  the  McKinley  County  facility. 

"The  district  prosecutor  and  judge  are  concerned  in  the  release  of  two 
inmates  who  are  currently  serving  time  at  McKinley  for  severe  battery, 
endangering,  contributing,  assault  charges  and  escape,"  Greyeyes  said. 

Chinle  District  had  20  inmates  serving  time  at  McKinley  County.  Ten 
were  released  and  scheduled  to  appear  before  the  Chinle  District  Court  on 
Oct.  2. 

"Only  two  individuals  returned  to  court,"  Greyeyes  said. 

Valerie  Lavender,  acting  associate  director  of  Corrections  for  the  BIA, 
stated  in  her  letter  to  Cowboy  that  while  she  understood  about  the  pending 
closure  of  Tuba  City  jail,  "we  remain  involved  in  a situation  which  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navajo  Nation  or  remove  the  inherit  liability  to 
the  United  States  government  or  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs." 

"I  find  it  critical  that  the  Navajo  Nation  reconsider  the  options 
available  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  immediately.  It  is  the  position 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  effective  midnight  Sept.  30  (or 
sooner  if  funds  are  expended),  the  BIA  will  no  longer  contract  with  County 
of  McKinley  for  Tuba  City  adults  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  due  to 
lack  of  planning  to  provide  safe  and  secure  beds  for  inmates  at  the  Tuba 
City  Adult  Detention  Facility,"  Lavender  said. 

The  BIA  continues  to  emphasize  "reasonable,  effective  and  viable 


options"  currently  available  to  the  Nation  through  the  Western  Navajo 
Duvenile  Detention  Center,  "which  is  severely  underutilized  as  we  are  both 
aware,"  she  said. 

"Data  indicates  that  the  daily  incarceration  rate  is  less  than  two  youth 
per  day,  while  the  facility  has  a capacity  for  36  inmates.  When  taking  the 
limited  use  and  high  staff  ratio  into  account,  the  facility  operation  is 
extremely  inefficient,"  Lavender  said. 

Western  Duvenile  has  a variety  of  programs  and  services  available  for 
the  youth,  but  there  also  are  programs  and  services  available  at  the 
Chinle  facility,  "which  is  also  being  underutilized,"  according  to 
Lavender . 

"I  further  understand  the  Navajo  Nation  President's  position  on  the  use 
of  the  Western  Navajo  Duvenile  Center,  nevertheless,  the  Navajo  Nation  has 
the  means  to  resolve  a serious  life  safety  and  security  matter  at  the  Tuba 
City  Adult  Detention  Center,"  she  said. 

According  to  Greyeyes'  report.  Tuba  City  Detention  will  be  relocating 
from  its  current  site  to  a quarter-mile  southeast  of  the  Tuba  City  Court 
building.  The  residents  who  previously  occupied  that  location  have  vacated 
the  premises. 

"The  Department  of  Facility  Maintenance  is  preparing  the  ground  for  four 
jail  modulars,"  Greyeyes  said,  adding  that  Tuba  City  Chapter  has  been 
reporting  that  it  is  buying  a modular  for  the  department  to  use  as  an 
office  building,  but  the  date  of  delivery  has  kept  changing  since  Dune. 

"I  understand  this  modular  will  arrive  mid-November.  This  modular  will 
also  be  located  at  this  same  site.  An  estimated  budget  amount  of  $199,861. 
73  was  submitted  by  the  Tuba  City  Detention  Supervisor  to  complete  the 
move  of  the  jail  modulars  for  set-up  at  the  new  location,"  she  said. 

During  a Sept.  20  meeting  in  Tuba  City  between  officials  from  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  judicial,  prosecution,  and  law  enforcement,  the 
judge  expressed  concern  over  expiration  of  the  BIA  contract  with  McKinley 
County. 

The  issue  of  why  the  Western  Navajo  Duvenile  Services  facility  was  not 
being  used  also  was  raised. 

"Out  of  this  meeting  there  were  a number  of  recommendations  made," 
according  to  Greyeyes,  including  requesting  local  chapters  pay  for 
contracted  jail  bed  spaces,  creating  a tent  city,  introducing  legislation 
to  convert  the  Western  Navajo  Duvenile  Services  facility  to  an  adult 
facility,  and  filing  legal  documents  with  the  courts  for  emergency  housing 
of  inmates. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Mentally  ill  in  jail/prison 
Hazel  Bonner,  Freelance  Writer 
Teton  Times 

The  November  Coalition  has  launched  a campaign  to  keep  mentally  ill 
inmates  out  of  solitary  confinement.  They  tell  the  story  of  Ray  Ortiz  who 
was  placed  in  a tiny  solitary-confinement  cell.  He  was  deprived  of 
daylight  and  human  contact  as  a way  of  controlling  the  symptoms  of  his 
mental  illness.  (See  "Campaigners  Fight  to  Keep  Mentally  111  out  of 
Solitary  Confinemen"  by  Michelle  Chen,  , August  18,  2006.  See  also, 
http://www.november.org. ) 

The  South  Dakota  State  Prison  (SDSP)  locks  mentally  ill  inmates  up  in 
their  Security  Housing  Unit,  (SHU),  the  "Shoe"  on  a routine  basis.  They 
are  held  in  confinement  23  1/2  hours  per  day  - longer  than  any  other  SHU. 
Of  course,  they  are  difficult  inmates  because  of  their  mental  illnesses. 

Mentally  ill  inmates  at  the  South  Dakota  Women's  Prison  (SDWP)  are 
routinely  placed  in  segregation  and  confined  away  from  the  general  prison 
population.  While  it  may  keep  other  inmates  and  guards  safer,  it  does 
nothing  to  assist  the  inmate. 


Ortiz  recalls  how  his  time  spent  in  isolation  allowed  his  bipolar 
disorder  and  a borderline  personality  disorder  to  consume  his  mind  until 
he  contemplated  suicide.  Ortiz  said,  "You're  left  with  your  demons  all  by 
yourself. " 

On  August  16,  2006  New  York  Governor  George  Pataki  vetoed  a bill  that 
would  have  banned  solitary  confinement  for  prisoners  with  severe  mental 
illness.  In  New  York  and  around  the  country  thousands  of  mentally  ill 
inmates  are  routinely  locked  in  isolation  cells. 

Chen  states,  "In  solitary  confinement,  they  are  detained  for  at  least  23 
hours  a day  in  settings  that  survivors  have  described  as  intolerable  for 
any  human  being,  and  especially  devastating  to  a person  with  mental 
illness.  The  desolate  condition  which  many  activists  deem  a human  rights 
concern  for  all  inmates  are  sometimes  compounded  by  abusive  guards,  food 
deprivation  - and  physical  restraints." 

The  American  Correctional  Association  passed  a resolution  on  August  13, 
2003  that  would  require  Treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  in  jails  and  prisons. 
They  said. 

WHERAS,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  estimates  that  more  than  16 
percent  of  adults  incarcerated  in  U.S.  jails  and  prison  have  a mental 
illness,  and 

WHERAS,  The  office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  - Prevention 
reports  that  more  than  20  percent  of  youth  in  the  juvenile  justice  system 
have  serious  mental  health  problems  and  many  more  have  co-occuring  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  disorders," 

The  bill  supported  by  ACA  was  called  the  Mentally  111  Offender  Treatment 
and  Crime  Reduction  Act.  That  act  was  signed  into  law  on  October  30,  2004. 

In  spite  of  this  legislation  the  American  Correctional  Association  (ACA) 
found  that  the  state-prison  -inpatient  psychiatric  program  has  enough  beds 
to  treat  only  about  a tenth  of  the  mentally  111  inmate  population.  The  few 
prisons  that  offer  special  treatment  services  inside  their  solitary 
confrnernent  units  can  accommodate  only  a few  dozen. 

In  addition  to  inmates  placed  in  the  SHU,  there  are  many  inmates  with 
serious  mental  illness  locked  in  jails  in  this  country.  In  1996  a 
publication  entitled  Diverting  the  Mentally  111  from  Jail  was  published. 

It  stated,  "Over  600,0100  inmates  with  serious  mental  illnesses  are' 
admitted  to  U.S,  jails  each  year.  . . :Many  of  those  charged  with  nonviolent 
crimes  could  be  diverted  to  community  based  mental  health  prograins. 

Dawn  Around  Him  was  locked  in  the  Pennington  County  Jail  for  months, 
never  receiving  the  anti-psychotic  medications  prescribed  to  her  prior  to 
her  being  placed  in  jail.  Now  she  has  received  15  years  in  the  SDWP. 
Hopefully  she  is  now  receiving  some  treatment,  though  it  is  unlikely. 

Community  based  mental  health  programs  have  received  less  and  less 
funding  from  the  Federal  government.  The  Human  Rights  Watch  (HRW) 
advocates  diversion  programs  to  place  mentally  ill  offenders  into 
treatment  programs  as  an  alternative  to  incarceration.  Allison  Parker, 
acting  director  of  US  programs  for  HRW  said  recently,  "Obviously  prison  is 
not  the  right  place  for  someone  who  is  seriously  mentally  ill." 

Ortiz  now  works  as  a mental  health  advocate  with  the  legal  group  Urban 
Justice  Center.  He  helps  lead  the  campaign  to  keep  mentally  ill. 
prisoners  out  of  solitary  lockdown.  He  says,  "Take  the  Shoe  away,  now  what 
do  we  do  with  them:'  ...Now  we  have  to  have  a plan,  now  we  have  to  start 
doing  something  you  see.  Before  we  used  to  hide  them  in  solitary 
confinement : 

Placing  mentally  ill  inmates  in  confinement  is  another  of  the  amazing 
acts  of  cowardice  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 

Bonner  is  a freelance  writer  who  writes  from  her  home.  : She  may  he 
reached  electronically  at  hbonpidgel@hotmail.com;  by  mail  at  PO  Box  3712, 
Rapid  City;  SD  57709;  or  by  phone  at  (605)  342-5834  exit.  123. 
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Navajo  Skinwalkers  They  Come  When  You  Are  Alone 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Remember  being  alone... in  the  dark  and  everything  was  quiet,  so  quiet  you 
could  hear  things  moving  in  the  night?  What  was  that,  a noise  and  looking 
so  hard  at  the  blackness  of  it  you  could  see  something  moving,  silently, 
quietly,  watching  you?  It  was  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  a place  of  cedars, 
red  mesas  and  lonely  dirt  roads  in  a far  off  community  called  Two  Gray 
Hills.  It  was  the  end  of  the  day,  it  was  getting  late,  dusk  was  coming 
fast.  In  the  fading  light  two  lady  missionaries,  Gahmullies  - Mormon  women 
were  going  into  a small  camp  trailer  sitting  next  to  a church  not  too  far 
from  the  trading  post.  They  were  young  and  spent  their  days  walking  around 
the  rez  community  trying  to  find  a few  souls  who  would  listen  to  them. 
Earlier  in  the  day  they  had  gone  to  a house  they  could  see  from  a long 
ways  off  across  a wash;  being  on  foot  they  walked  toward  it.  They  could 
see  little  kids  playing  outside,  as  they  walked  closer  the  children 
disappeared  into  the  home.  When  the  two  missionaries  knocked  on  the  door, 
the  only  sound  heard  was  the  breeze  moving  the  curtains  and  no  one  came  to 
the  door.  It  was  that  way  out  here  on  the  Navajo  rez,  people  would 
disappear  when  they  wanted  to.  It  had  been  a long  walk  back  to  the  place 
where  they  lived,  maybe  five  miles  or  so.  They  were  tired  as  they  went 
into  their  small  trailer,  one  of  them,  a young  Navajo  woman  called  Sister 
Wilson,  from  Canyon  De  Chelly  spoke  to  her  companion.  Sister  Hicken,  who 
had  blue  eyes  from  up  near  Salt  Lake  City,  her  light  brown  hair  tied  up  in 
a bun.  "What  shall  we  eat  tonight?"  Navajo  Sister  Wilson  said.  "I  think 
there's  some  pork  and  beans  in  the  cupboard,  and  some  Spam,  if  you  want  to 
have  that",  the  tall  one  said  as  she  put  away  her  books  and  straightened 
up  the  small  trailer.  Night  had  fallen  and  it  was  quiet,  they  were  far 
from  any  city  lights  and  there  were  no  neighbors  as  they  settled  in  for 
the  night.  "When  is  it  again,  when  we  can  take  a shower?"  "The  community 
chapter  house  will  have  the  showers 
going  again  tomorrow,  we  can  go  down  that  way  if  you  want... it  still 
costs  50  cents  to  use  them."  The  community  had  little  water  and  they  took 
sponge  baths  between  the  time  they  could  get  to  the  meeting  house  for  a 
shower,  right  now  it  was  miles  away.  There  was  no  moon,  and  it  was  already 
dark,  a real  heavy  blackness,  so  thick  you  could  touch  it,  you  could  not 
see  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face.  It  was  then  it  started,  a faint 
tapping  on  the  metal  roof  of  the  trailer,  like  a tree  limb  scratching  the 
surface...  faint  and  small.  The  young  Navajo  woman  was  familiar  with  the 
rez  and  seeing  her  compadre  was  not  used  to  the  long  walks  in  this  dry 
country,  she  volunteered  to  go  to  the  church  and  get  a bucket  of  water  to 
wash  up,"  I am  going  to  get  some  water"  she  said,  picking  up  the  plastic 
pail  and  headed  out  the  door.  She  walked  across  the  way  to  the  church,  and 
had  to  feel  her  steps  on  the  gravel  since  she  couldn't  see  her  feet,  the 
small  light  in  the  trailer  was  faint  and  she  had  to  feel  for  the  door  at 
the  dark  building.  She  opened  the  door  and  went  into  the  church.  The  sound 
of  the  tree  limb  started  to  make  a rasping  noise,  scratching  the  metal 
cover  of  the  trailer... it  made  a scratching  sound  like  it  was  being  dragged 
across  the  roof.  It  was  very  noticeable  now;  starting  to  get  annoying.  The 
tall  one  stopped  her  reading  to  listen  to  it,  it  was  coming  from  the  back 
of  the  trailer  up  on  top.  The  trailer  sat  at  the  bottom  of  hill  covered 
with  cedar  trees,  it  rested  up  against  them.  They  were  big,  dark  and 
overhung  the  small  trailer.  She  heard  something  else... not  quite  sure  what 
it  was  but  the  sound  was  different.  It  came  from  somewhere  outside  beyond 
the  small  back  window  just  beyond  the  dark  cedars.  She  didn't  know  what  it 
was  but  it  was  a sound  that  shouldn't  have  been  there.  She  looked  out  the 
window  staring  into  the  dark...  trying  to  see...  just  the  blackest  night 
out  here... she  couldn't  see  anything.  She  thought  where  is  Sister  Wilson? 
There  was  a pingj  something  hit  the  trailer.  It  was  the  sound  like  a small 
pebble,  it  bounced  and  rolled  off.  As  it  fell  off  another  one  fell  on  top 
of  the  trailer  and  started  to  roll  down  the  side.  She  put  her  shoes  on 


quickly  and  heard  more  of  them  begin  to  fall  on  the  roof,  pinging  as  they 
fell  and  the  sound  of  larger  ones  came  as  they  rained  down  a few  at  a time; 
then  it  stopped.  What  is  going  on... where  is  Sister  Wilson?  What  is  that 
noise?  What  is  going  on  here?  She  went  to  the  small  trailer  door.  She 
stood  by  it  holding  the  door  knob;  not  wanting  to  go  out  or  to  let  anything 
come  in...  maybe  just  holding  on  in  case...  Earlier  in  the  day  they  had 
stopped  by  a small  place,  an  old  hogan  almost  hidden  against  the  rocks.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  a little  used  trail.  There  was  no  sheep  corral,  and  no 
signs  of  the  comings  and  goings  of  family  life,  there  were  no  vehicle 
tracks  there.  They  went  to  the  door  and  when  it  opened  they  saw  a man, 
an  old  Navajo  man,  so  withered  with  age  that  he  looked  small,  he  was 
hunched  and  bent  over.  The  hogan  inside  was  dark,  but  he  told  them  to  come 
in.  As  they  went  in  there  was  only  one  window  and  the  light  was  dim.  He  sat 
at  the  small  table  and  they  sat  on  a bench  not  too  far  from  him.  He  looked 
at  them  with  squinted  eyes,  narrow  slits  and  they  could  see  he  had  only  one 
eye  and  it  looked  red.  He  spoke  in  a raspy  voice,  as  they  spoke  to  him 
about  the  church  and  it's  teachings  but  somehow  he  changed  the  subject  to 
the  talk  of  Skinwalkers.  These  are  creatures  of  the  Night,  of  the  Dark 
Side  of  Navajo  witchcraft,  who  travel  the  land,  evil  in  the  things  they  do 
and  practice  witchcraft,  taking  the  souls,  hearts  and  minds  of  those  they 
come  to  see.  They  look  like  ordinary  men  and  women  during  the  day  but 
under  the  cover  of  night  change  shape  and  run  like  the  wind,  some  say  they 
look  like  werewolves. 

"There  are  Skinwalkers,  some  are  around  here.  They  are  what  you  call 
boogey  men,  but  these  are  real... they  are  out  there."  He  pointed  a crooked 
finger  toward  the  high  mesa  behind  the  hogan.  "They  come  out  at  night. 

They,  them  Skinwalkers  gather  up  there  by  the  big  rocks.  Sometimes  you  can 
see  a fire  from  there...  no  one  goes  up  there  then,"  he  said. 

The  tall  one  with  light  brown  hair  listened  and  her  blue  eyes  were 
curious  with  wonder  about  these  creatures...  what  were  they?...  how  did  they 
look?...  .did  they  have  big  yellow  teeth  and  red  eyes?...  she  wondered  about  how 
they  came  to  be...  she  asked  him  these  things. 

His  voice  spoke  quietly,  and  he  said,  "they  are  people  like  you  and  me... 
they  come  when  they  have  something  to  do... when  there  are  no  good  things 
to  do... they  come...  they  hide  in  the  night  and  they  do  things",  he  said. 

"What  kind  of  things  do  they  do?"  she  asked.  He  looked  at  her  and  stood 
up  and  reached  to  the  cedar  log  roof  and  into  a small  crack  in  there.  He 
was  not  small  at  all  but  was  actually  quite  tall,  and  he  took  a small  bag 
from  there  and  said,  " I use  this  to  protect  myself  from  them"  he  said, 
looking  at  them  with  his  one  eye. 

The  Navajo  woman.  Sister  Wilson  she  told  the  other  we  have  to  go,  it  is 
not  good  to  talk  about  such  things. 

The  old  man  reached  out  to  the  tall  one  but  she  stepped  back,  "Let  me 
show  you  this,"  he  said,  as  the  other  sister  pushed  her  out  the  door,  and 
then  they  left  the  place.  She  did  not  feel  good  about  the  visit  and  was 
quiet  as  they  walked  toward  sunset  and  their  place...  .maybe  it  was  him  who 
stood  out  there? 

She  had  heard  other  stories  of  those  things,  Skinwalkers;  her  mind  raced. 

What  was  it  they  said  about  them?  How  they  can  take  you  from  where  you  are. 

That  they  come  to  you  at  times  like  this,  when  you  are  alone,  in  the  dark 
of  night. 

It  was  so  dark  outside.  Oh  what  demons  they  must  be. 

What  do  they  look  like... half  man... half  wolf...  .moving  quietly... 
waiting  and  watching just  out  there ...  could  it  be  one  of  them? 

She  heard  the  sound  of  gravel ...  steps  coming  toward  the  trailer .. .the 


sound  was  from  the  cedars... hen  breath  was  short... it  sounded  so  loud  to 
her  she  could  hear  her  own  heartbeat .. .what  is  it  out  there? 


The  noise  outside  stopped  and  she  heard  something  on  the  steps  outside. 
It  was  coming  in.  She  looked  to  the  church  and  saw  there  were  no  lights  on 
in  there.  Where  was  Sister  Wilson? 

KNOCK,  KNOCK.  It  was  like  thunder,  the  noise  was  so  loud. 

KNOCK,  KNOCK,  came  the  sound  again.  It  was  quiet  and  then  it  came  again. 


KNOCK,  KNOCK,  it  was  a terrifying  sound.  She  held  the  door  knob...  and 
then  she  decided  to  see  what  was  out  there.  She  opened  it  just  a crack. 

Her  heart  stopped.  Sister  Wilson  came  out  of  the  dark  and  brushed  passed 
her  into  the  door. 

They  stood  there  silent,  two  of  them,  they  looked  small  in  the  night. 
They  moved  toward  the  door  as  they  spoke...  reaching  out  to  her. 

Trick  or  Treat! 

Sister  Wilson  said,  "Let's  see  what  we  can  find  for  you  Skinwalkers, " as 
those  two  kids  stood  there  giggling... 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Wolf  Howling 

The  earth  is  silent 
Not  even  a breeze 

Looking  around  me  in  the  colors  of  the  night 
I see  you 

Your  beauty  shines 

You  touch  my  soul 

I gaze  upon  your  face 

And  my  eyes  smile 

Sitting  on  my  haunches 

I reach  out  to  you 

And  howl  with  joy  and  with  love 

For  my  beautiful  moon 

High  up  above 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2005. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  16-22 

October  was  the  last  month  of  the  Kau  season,  which  ran  from  May 
through  October.  The  most  important  holiday  of  the  Hawaiian  year  was 


the  Makahiki,  which  began  in  late  October  or  early  November,  when  the 
Pleiades  or  Makali'i  stars  first  appeared  in  the  night  sky,  and  lasted 
for  four  months.  During  this  time  there  was  no  fighting,  for  the 
Makahiki  was  a festival  honoring  Lono,  who  was,  among  other  things,  a 
god  of  peace  and  of  the  harvest.  It  was  celebrated  by  prayers  and 
offerings  to  the  gods,  followed  by  feasting,  games,  songs  and  dancing. 

'OKAKOPA 
October 
' Ikuwa 
16 

The  wind  whispers  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  below. 

17 

The  land  trembles  --  Pele  is  awakening! 

18 

The  ocean  is  the  source  of  all  life. 

19 

We  bless  the  earth  ...  and  are  blessed  by  it. 

20 

If  you  would  see  all  the  world,  climb  to  the  mountain's  pinnacle. 

21 

The  solitude  of  the  wilderness  helps  me  find  myself. 

22 

Pele  builds  and  re-builds  the  land  until  she  is  satisfied  with  her 
creation . 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sander 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Eastern  Band  translates  'Thirteen  Moons' 
by  Dale  Neal,  DNEAL@CITIZEN-TIMES.COM 
October  3,  2006 

Charles  Frazier  has  seen  his  first  book  translated  into  more  than  30 
foreign  languages,  including  two  dialects  of  Chinese. 

But  he's  eager  to  see  his  new  novel,  "Thirteen  Moons,"  translated  closer 
to  home. 

The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  is  translating  the  "Removal" 
section,  including  Frazier's  retelling  of  the  Tsali  story,  into  the 
Cherokee  language.  Frazier  and  his  wife,  Katherine,  have  given  an  initial 
$15,000  to  the  project. 

The  translation  may  be  a first  for  any  new  fiction  for  any  Indian  tribe, 
according  to  Barbara  Duncan,  education  director  with  the  Museum  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian.  "In  talking  with  Charles  and  Katherine,  we  were  talking 
about  the  language  and  the  efforts  to  keep  it  alive.  They  wanted  to  give 
something  back," 

With  only  about  800  fluent  speakers  still  living,  the  tribe  only  has  a 
few  years  to  keep  Cherokee  from  becoming  a dead  language,  Duncan  said. 

The  last  speakers  of  Tuscarora  and  Catawba  languages  recently  died,  and 
many  American  Indian  tongues  are  growing  extinct.  "Language  is  so 
important  in  that  it  encapsulates  the  world  view  of  a culture.  It's  very 
hard  to  get  that  just  from  reading,"  she  said. 

Cherokee  is  a notoriously  difficult  language  to  learn  to  speak,  based  on 


a variety  of  verb  tenses  with  prefixes  and  suffixes,  Duncan  said.  "It's 
just  incredible  so  much  information  is  packed  into  each  verb." 

Frazier's  book  will  join  a small  shelf  of  books  available  to  Cherokee 
readers,  who  only  had  parts  of  the  Bible,  some  folktales  and  old  19th- 
-century newspapers  written  in  Sequoyah's  syllabary,  the  only  written 
alphabet  devised  among  Native  American  tribes. 

Frazier  doesn't  speak  the  language,  but  readers  in  Cherokee  are 
impressed  by  his  grasp  of  the  culture.  "I  was  really  amazed  that  he  wasn't 
Cherokee  himself,"  said  artist  and  elder  Nikki  Nations.  "He  really 
captured  the  spirit,  the  wit,  the  humor  that  goes  with  tribal  people." 

Myrtle  Driver,  who  grew  up  speaking  Cherokee  and  didn't  learn  English 
until  she  was  6,  is  working  on  the  translation.  An  elder  who  has 
interpreted  at  Council  meetings,  court  trials,  government  hearings  and 
hospitals.  Driver  had  previously  translated  "The  Three  Little  Pigs"  into 
her  native  tongue,  but  Frazier's  novel  is  a first  for  her. 

Driver  said  Frazier's  novel  is  actually  funnier  in  places  when 
translated  into  Cherokee.  "I  think  that's  the  beauty  of  it  all.  This  is 
the  most  tragic  story  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokee  people,  and  this 
story  is  going  to  add  some  humor  and  take  away  some  of  the  pain  we  still 
feel,"  Driver  said. 

"'Reader's  Digest'  says  it  invented  'Humor  is  the  Best  Medicine.'  That's 
not  true.  The  Cherokee  did." 

Contact  Dale  Neal  at  828-232-5970 

or  via  e-mail  at  dneal@ashevill.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  American  titles  for  young  readers 
KELLY  COLLUMS 
Special  to  The  Herald 
October  8,  2006 

As  a multicultural  education  has  become  the  norm,  it  is  important  for 
young  people  - especially  teens  - to  be  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of 
reading  material  available  at  the  library  that  deals  with  other  cultures. 
Native  American  themes  are  among  those  discussed  in  the  classroom,  and 
there  are  many  talented  authors  who  have  written  both  nonfiction  and 
fiction  titles  on  the  subject.  The  Manatee  County  Central  Library  should 
be  the  first  stop  in  your  quest  for  Native  American  writing. 

Noted  author  Barbara  Kingsolver  writes  about  the  Cherokee  Indian  Nation 
in  her  wonderful  book,  "Pigs  in  Heaven."  Another  great  selection  is  "The 
Shadow  Brothers,"  A.  E.  Cannon's  book  about  the  Navajo.  "A  Yellow  Raft  in 
Blue  Water"  by  Michael  Dorris  is  another  excellent  example  of  Native 
American  fiction. 

For  a look  at  historical  fiction,  try  "Waterlily"  by  Ella  Cara  Deloria. 

A bittersweet  story  about  a young  Inuit  boy  teased  by  his  peers  because  he 
doesn't  hunt  or  fish  is  "Inunguak,  the  Greenlander"  by  Palle  Petersen.  He 
just  sits  around  and  listens  to  his  grandfather ' s stories  of  the  "old 
people"  all  day  long  - but  one  day,  bad  times  come  to  Greenland  and  his 
grandfather ' s tales  become  useful. 

A superb  storyteller  and  magnificent  illustrator,  Paul  Goble  is  a 
prolific  author  of  Native  American  fiction.  Targeted  more  toward  younger 
children,  young  adults  may  find  his  books  delightful  as  well.  Among  the 
many  titles  offered  by  the  library  are  "Crow  Chief:  A Plains  Indian  Story, 
,"  "Buffalo  Woman"  and  "The  Girl  Who  Loved  Wild  Horses." 

The  Manatee  County  Public  Library  has  a bountiful  collection  of 


nonfiction  Native  American  books,  books  on  tape  and  videos.  "When  the  Rain 
Sings:  Poems  by  Young  Native  Americans"  edited  by  David  Gale,  is  a 
collection  of  poems  written  by  young  Native  Americans.  It  includes 
photographs  of  artifacts  of  collections  of  Native  Americans  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Another  little  gem  is  titled  "Little  Firefly:  an 
Algonquian  Legend,"  written  and  adapted  by  Terri  Cohlene.  "The  Inuit"  by 
Elizabeth  Hahn  describes  the  history,  culture  and  environment  of  the 
Eskimos  and  the  many  changes  brought  about  by  their  contact  with  "white 
people's"  society. 

Come  to  the  library  and  immerse  yourself  in  the  rich  history  of  the 
Native  Americans:  it  will  impress  your  teachers  and  your  peers.  See  you  at 
the  library! 

Kelly  Collums  is  a reference  librarian  at  the  Central  Library. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Herald  Today,  Manatee,  Bradenton,  Sarasota  FL. 
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Native  Voice  1 officially  launches  its  programming 
By  Dohn  Christian  Hopkins 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  13,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Native  Voice  1 officially  launched  the  latest  in  Native 
American  programing  recently.  Radio  personalities  from  Gallup  to  Alamo 
attended  the  launch  celebration  held  at  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Pueblo 
Cultural  Center  Oct.  4. 

"Native  Voice  1 is  the  great  American  radio  service,  being  the  voice  of 
all  Natives,"  said  Camille  Lacapa,  NVl's  station  manager  and  a longtime 
fixture  at  Ojibway's  W03B  radio  station  in  Wisconsin. 

The  19  New  Mexico  Pueblos  that  operate  the  Indian  Cultural  Center 
offered  part  of  their  facility  to  house  NV1,  said  Dr.  Clayton  Small, 
director  of  wellness  and  health  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 

Small  offered  a blessing  to  begin  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  the 
center's  courtyard. 

"Look  at  each  other  in  a non-snagging  way  and  say  hello,"  Small  said  to 
a round  of  chuckles. 

The  brain  behind  the  operation  is  Susan  Braine.  Strong  native  women  have 
always  been  revered  in  Indian  Country,  Small  said. 

"Native  women  bring  us  art,  they  bring  life  into  the  world,"  he  said. 

Small  sang  a traditional  journey  song  to  bless  the  trip. 

"There  will  be  bumps  in  the  road,  but  we  can  go  on,"  he  said. 

Today  was  a proud  day  for  the  cultural  center,  said  Ron  Solimon,  the 
center's  chief  executive  officer.  Men  often  think  they  accomplish  things 
on  their  own,  but  few  realize  the  pivotal  role  that  women  especially 
native  women  play  in  making  accomplishments  happen,  Solimon  said. 

The  center,  now  in  its  30th  year,  often  welcomes  "native  brothers  and 
sisters  from  other  tribes,"  Solimon  said.  Center  officials  believe  in  the 
voice  of  Indian  people;  so  making  room  for  NV1  was  never  a question,  he 
added . 

"It  just  seemed  right,"  Solimon  said.  "The  center  is  owned  by  the  19 
Pueblos,  but  it  feels  like  home  to  many  Indians." 

"We  welcome  you  with  a nice  big  hug,"  Solimon  said  to  NV1  staff.  "And 
may  you  be  here  for  many  years." 

Braine  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Assiniboine  of  Fort  Peck  and  the 
Hunkpapa  Sioux  of  Standing  Rock.  Her  Lakota  name  is  Good  Voice  Woman.  A 
grant  from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  helped  Native  Voice  to 
get  up  and  running,  Braine  said. 


NV1  had  a "soft  launch"  in  Duly,  with  a target  date  of  Oct.  1 for  its 
official  launch,  she  said. 

"We  did  it,  but  it's  been  crazy,"  Braine  said. 

NV1  hopes  to  act  as  a distribution  center  for  other  native  radio 
stations  there  are  33  in  the  U.S.  and  to  also  produce  some  original 
programs,  Braine  explained.  It  plans  to  focus  heavily  on  native  news  and 
community  events,  she  added. 

"It's  geared  toward  native  people  who  don't  live  on  the  reservation. 

It's  a way  for  them  to  listen  and  keep  in  touch,"  Braine  said. 

Among  the  NV1  offerings  are  "Native  America  Calling,"  "Wisdom  of  our 
Elders,"  "Undercurrents"  and  "Earthsong." 

Gallup  D3s  Lester  Kien  and  Strider  Brown  were  also  in  attendance  to  show 
support  for  the  new  venture.  Kien  hosts  "Kien  Beat"  on  KGLP  on  Tuesdays 
from  1-3  p.m.  Brown  is  the  host  of  "Deertracks, " airing  Mondays  1-3  p.m. 
and  Wednesdays  11  p.m.  to  midnight. 

The  Web  site  is  www.NVl.org,  said  network  manager  Burt  Poley. 

John  Christian  Hopkins  can  be  reached  at  hopkinsl960@hotmail.com 
or  by  calling  505-371-5443. 

Copyright  c.  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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A Soldier  Comes  Home  to  Alaska,  Too  Early  and  Yet  Too  Late 
By  CHARLIE  LeDUFF 
October  16,  2006 

BARROW,  Alaska  - When  the  soldiers  from  the  frozen  tundra  shipped  out  for 
the  burning  sands  of  Iraq,  Staff  Sgt.  Billy  Brown  promised  the  women  that 
he'd  bring  their  men  back  alive. 

But  when  Sergeant  Brown  returned  just  two  weeks  later,  he  didn't  bring 
his  men  at  all.  He  came  with  a funeral  detail.  He  came  cargo,  in  a silver 
coffin  with  wood  handles  cloaked  in  an  American  flag.  He  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  Eskimo  killed  because  of  this  war.  He  was  54. 

Sergeant  Brown,  an  Alaska  national  guardsman,  never  got  to  a battlefield. 
He  was  killed  when  a tractor-trailer  slammed  into  the  back  of  his  Humvee 
late  in  Duly  while  he  was  on  training  maneuvers  at  Camp  Shelby  in 
Mississippi . 

His  death  rattled  this  town  of  4,200,  mostly  Inupiaq  Eskimos,  located 
500  roadless  miles  from  anywhere  and  350  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Finally,  tangibly,  the  war  has  reached  one  of  the  most  isolated  corners 
of  the  country. 

"Until  now  the  war  was  more  like  a television  show,"  said  Edward  S.  Itta, 
mayor  of  the  North  Slope  Borough,  in  which  Barrow  lies,  and  a friend  of 
Sergeant  Brown's.  "You  don't  question  the  war  until  it  touches  you.  Only 
then,  when  a man  like  Billy,  an  important  man  to  us,  comes  home  dead,  does 
the  question  become  clear.  We  fight.  But  to  what  end?  What's  in  it  for  my 
grandchildren?" 

During  the  cold  war,  the  battle  line  was  drawn  right  here  on  the  North 
Slope,  with  the  Soviets  skulking  just  across  the  Bering  Strait.  Most 
Alaska  Guard  members  stayed  in  the  state,  protecting  the  home  front. 

But  the  world  has  changed.  For  this  war,  670  Guard  members  have  been 
called  up  from  rural  Alaska,  its  largest  foreign  deployment  ever.  The 
Alaska  Guard  estimates  that  one-third  of  its  members  are  Eskimo,  so  most 
likely  a third  of  those  deployed  are  indigenous  men,  officials  say,  though 
the  military  does  not  keep  official  racial  records  of  this  type. 

Among  the  most  skilled  was  Staff  Sergeant  Brown,  a 29-year  veteran  of 
the  Guard  and  an  Arctic  survival  specialist. 

"He  could  have  retired  years  ago,"  said  his  niece  Audrey  Saganna.  But  he 
volunteered  for  the  mission  so  other  soldiers  who  had  served  multiple 
tours  in  Iraq  could  get  a rest,  she  said. 

The  funeral  of  William  Franklin  Brown  lasted  many  hours,  Eskimo 
tradition  holding  that  anyone  who  wanted  to  speak  could  do  so.  It  took  20 
men  an  entire  day  to  dig  his  grave  through  the  permafrost.  Tribal  leaders 
decided  he  should  be  buried  in  the  Elders  Cemetery,  a great  honor  here. 

His  grave  is  marked  like  the  others,  with  a simple  wooden  cross.  He  is 
buried  next  to  his  father. 

Born  in  the  mining  town  of  Lost  River  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  in  western 
Alaska,  Sergeant  Brown  grew  up  in  Barrow,  one  of  18  brothers  and  sisters. 
Whaling  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  culture  and  Sergeant  Brown  worked  as  an 
oarsman  on  one  crew  and  was  a walrus  and  polar  bear  hunter.  He  worked  for 
a spell  at  the  post  office,  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  and  eventually 
settled  in  as  the  shipping  and  receiving  manager  at  the  local  hospital. 

By  virtue  of  his  hospital  job.  Sergeant  Brown  was  in  attendance  when 
nearly  every  Barrow  child  was  born.  He  did  not  do  this  out  of  obligation, 
his  people  said,  but  because  he  was  proud  to  be  Inupiaq. 


He  never  married  and  fathered  no  children  of  his  own,  but  Sergeant  Brown 
was  an  uncle  and  a counselor  to  dozens  of  struggling  young  men,  and  by 
native  tradition,  under  which  age  is  respected  and  revered,  he  was  an 
uncle  to  hundreds  more. 

The  call-up  has  affected  Eskimo  villages  all  across  the  state,  some  of 
the  most  remote  and  rugged  corners  of  this  country.  The  men  come  from 
places  like  Kongiganak,  Emmonak  and  Scammon  Bay,  where  winter  survival 
depends  on  the  summer  harvest  of  otter,  moose,  geese,  fish  and  whale.  With 
the  men  gone,  the  long,  brutal  winter  is  expected  to  be  even  more  bitter 
for  those  they've  left  behind. 

Barrow  is  different  from  the  Eskimo  villages.  Oil  revenues  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  have  made  it  something  of  a city.  There  are  flush  toilets  and 
smokestacks  and  a Dapanese  restaurant.  City  ways  have  brought  city 
problems.  Methamphetamines  and  alcohol  are  afflictions.  The  native 
language  is  spoken  less  and  less.  Satellite  television  is  the 
entertainment  of  choice,  and  fewer  young  people  hunt  nowadays.  Residents 
increasingly  rely  on  the  grocery  store  freezer  rather  than  the  winter 
larder. 

Still,  the  place  is  poor.  Broken  windows  are  stuffed  with  newspapers. 
Houses  are  weather-beaten  affairs  of  wood  on  stilts  with  metal  roofs, 
perpetually  heated  with  natural  gas  from  a field  off  in  the  muskeg.  Billy 
Brown's  was  spare  and  unpainted,  well  kept  with  few  adornments.  He  lived 
next  to  his  father. 

The  sun  in  Barrow  disappears  from  Nov.  18  until  Ian.  24,  and  the 
temperature  can  reach  99  below.  The  roads  are  gravel,  because  concrete 
disintegrates  in  the  cold.  The  government,  financed  by  oil  revenues,  is 
the  main  industry  and  because  of  plentiful  natural  gas,  heating  bills  are 
only  $200  a month  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Milk  is  $10  a gallon.  Gasoline  is 
$4.  "Never  Forget"  placards  are  displayed  in  house  windows  and  on  car 
bumpers,  a reference  to  the  9/11  terrorist  attacks.  And  now,  just  as  much, 
a reference  to  Billy  Brown. 

Sergeant  Brown's  hometown  is  not  a hissing  coal-bed  of  antiwar  activism, 
yet  with  his  death  the  doubts  began  to  surface. 

"Is  it  going  so  badly  in  the  Middle  East  that  the  military  has  to  scrape 
up  a few  hundred  Eskimos  and  send  them  to  the  desert?"  asked  David  Leavitt, 
a friend,  who  had  butchered  caribou  hanging  from  his  porch  balustrade, 
drying  in  the  Arctic  sun.  "I  mean  he  wanted  to  go,  but  what's  the  purpose? 
We  lost  Billy  for  what  purpose?" 

The  soldiers'  wives  talk  as  soldiers'  wives  do.  They  talk  of  pride.  They 
talk  about  unflinching  support  for  their  men.  But  now  that  Billy  Brown, 
the  leader  of  their  men,  has  come  home  in  a box,  they  talk  with  a slight 
edge  about  fear  and  doubt. 

"He  signed  up  for  it  and  it  is  his  duty  to  go,  but  I don't  like  this  war 
at  all,"  said  Mia  Sanchez,  a mother  of  five  whose  husband.  Day,  enlisted 
three  years  ago.  "I  don't  understand  it.  I thought  he'd  be  protecting 
Alaska,  not  Iraq." 

Melba  Nowpakahok,  whose  husband,  Owen,  had  Billy  Brown  for  his  best  man, 
said  that  as  a military  wife  it  would  be  counterproductive  to  question  any 
of  it . 

"We're  just  going  to  go  with  whatever  the  higher-ups  say,"  she  said. 
"Whatever  the  president  says.  Whatever  Rumsfeld  says.  We're  just  going  to 
have  to  go  with  it." 

The  eight  remaining  men  from  Barrow  are  to  arrive  in  the  Iraqi  theater 
sometime  in  October,  and  one  company  of  Arctic  soldiers  will  carry  its 
flag  with  Billy  Brown's  name  tag  sewn  to  it. 

And  when  the  fall  whale  hunt  begins,  a new  man  will  be  holding  the  oar 
that  Billy  Brown  once  held. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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October  10,  2006 

Corde  Lee  Locklear 
Red  Springs 

Corde  Lee  "Cooter"  Locklear,  72,  of  268  Bullard  Road,  died  Oct.  6,  2006, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Willard's  Chapel  Baptist  Church  in 
Rowland.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Oxendine  family  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  D.P.  "Doe"  Locklear;  three  sons,  lames 
Locklear,  Erie  Locklear  and  Leana  "Bo"  Locklear;  five  daughters,  Vergie 
Locklear,  Mary  Haggans,  Linda  Bryant,  Hattie  Locklear  and  Victoria 
Locklear;  three  brothers,  Claudie  Oxendine,  Deward  Oxendine  and  Charles 
Oxendine;  five  sisters,  Bertha  Dacobs,  Mary  Oxendine,  Christine  Locklear, 
Mary  lacobs  and  Pachann  Locklear;  and  28  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  starting  at  7 tonight  at  Willard's 
Chapel  Baptist  Church. 

Arrangements  by  Boles  Funeral  Home  of  Red  Springs. 

October  16,  2006 

Cecil  Ransom 
Pembroke 

Cecil  "Sealy"  Ransom,  63,  of  Sunbridge  Nursing  Home,  formerly  of  O'Quinn 
Road,  Maxton,  died  Oct.  11,  2006,  at  Sunbridge  Nursing  Home. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  First  Apostolic  Church,  Bishop  Earl 
Chavis,  Elder  Horace  Locklear  and  the  Rev.  Bobby  Deal  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  St.  Anna  Church  Cemetery. 

Surviving  are  a son,  lames  Luther  Ransom;  three  daughters,  Lilly  Mae 
Strickland,  Linda  Faye  Ransom  and  Rhonda  Kay  Oxendine;  three  sisters, 
Christine  Ransom,  Mary  Ellen  Locklear  and  Mary  Margaret  Haggans;  a brother, 
Belton  Locklear;  and  eight  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Locklear  and  Son 
Funeral  Home. 

Condolences  can  be  made  online  at  www.locklearandsonfuneralhome.com. 

Samuel  Locklear 
Lumberton 

Samuel  Locklear,  66,  of  224  Beverly  Circle,  died  Oct.  9,  2006,  at 
Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church,  the 
Rev.  Keith  Long  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 
Locklear  was  born  May  14,  1940. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Hubert  and  Bessie  Locklear; 
eight  siblings,  Marshall  Locklear,  Trent  Locklear,  Don  Locklear,  Tom 
Locklear,  Maxine  Emanuel,  Dane  Elvey  Bardowell,  Normie  Dane  Land  and  Hazel 
Locklear . 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Polly  Locklear;  two  daughters,  Dacquelyn  Smith 
and  her  husband.  Cliff,  of  Lumberton,  and  Chasity  Locklear  of  the  home; 
three  sons,  Deffery  Wayne  Locklear  and  his  wife,  Deanne,  of  Lumberton, 

Erick  Locklear  and  Derick  Locklear,  both  of  the  home;  two  sisters, 

Patricia  Clark  of  Lumberton  and  Nellie  Canady  of  Pembroke;  three  brothers, 
Truitt  Locklear  of  Prospect,  Roger  Locklear  of  Lumberton  and  Gary  Locklear 
of  Mt.  Holly,  N.D.;  three  grandchildren,  Christopher,  Andrew  and  Brandy 
Locklear,  all  of  Lumberton;  and  a great-grandchild,  Kylan  Locklear  of 
Lumberton . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 
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Samuel  Locklear 


LUMBERTON  - Samuel  Locklear,  66,  of  Lumberton,  died  Monday,  Oct.  9,  2006, 
in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral  Flome  in  Lumberton. 

Survived  by:  Wife,  Polly;  daughters,  Jacquelyn  Smith  and  Chasity;  sons, 
Jeffery,  Erick  and  Derick;  brothers,  Truitt,  Roger  and  Gary;  sisters, 
Patricia  Clark  and  Nellie  Canady;  three  grandchildren;  and  a great- 
grandchild . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

October  10,  2006 
Frances  Newman  Arneach 

Cherokee  - Frances  Newman  Arneach,  88,  of  Jeff  Arneach  Road,  died  Monday, 
Oct.  9,  2006,  at  his  residence  after  a period  of  declining  health. 

He  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Cherokee,  he  served  in  WW  II  as  a Merchant 
Marine,  he  service  two  terms  as  Vice  Chief,  and  two  terms  on  Tribal 
Council.  He  was  Chief  of  Police,  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  Rescue 
Squad  and  Captain.  Head  of  Community  Services,  Director  of  Qualla  Housing 
Authority,  Director  of  Qually  Civic  Center,  Director  of  CAP  Alcoholism 
Program,  Youth  basketball  coach  for  the  community  for  several  years,  which 
he  loved.  Local  business  owner  of  Lost  Cove  Campground. 

He  was  son  of  the  late  Jefferson  and  Sarah  Saunooke  Arneach.  Preceded  in 
death  by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Bessie  Bird  George,  Belle  Bird  Bradley, 
David  Bird,  Marjorie  Arneach  Rattler,  Stella  P.  Arneach  Bradley,  John  Sam 
Sylvester  and  Richard  Arneach;  nephews  and  niece,  Jeff  Arneach,  Sylvester 
Arneach,  Pauline  Long,  Lula  Jackson  and  Robert  Jefferson  Jackson; 
daughter-in-law,  Charlotte  Cleveland  Arneach. 

Surviving  is  his  wife,  Dixie  Cooper  Arneach;  children,  Lloyd  Arneach  Sr., 
Sara  Tami  Arneach  Hogner  and  husband,  David;  step-children,  Carolyn  Henry, 
Ralph  Henry  and  wife,  Joann;  grandchildren,  Lloyd  K.  Arneach  Jr.  and  wife, 
Tari,  Dawn  Marie  Arneach,  Jessica  Hogner  Daniels  and  husband,  Brandon, 

Aaron  Hogner  and  wife,  Terri;  stepgrandchildren,  Teri  Henri,  Carmen  Bryant 
and  Stuart  Queen;  great-grandchildren,  Cheyenne  Arneach,  Landon  French, 
William  Arneach,  Sam  Arneach,  Sandra  Arneach,  Jayce  Brandon  Anista  Daniels 
and  Tyce  Newman  Richard  Hogner;  nieces  and  nephews,  Geraldine  Thompson, 
Frank  Jackson,  Edith  Crowe,  George  Arneach,  Mary  Standley,  William  Whick 
Bradley,  Joyce  Bradley,  Herbert  Woody  Bradley,  Jackie  B.  Raby,  Clinton 
Arneach,  Kitty  Sneed,  Richard  Arneach,  Robbie  Arneach,  Sara  Arneach;  and 
many  great  nieces  and  great  nephews. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Rock  Springs  Baptist 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a member,  with  the  Revs.  Red  Bradley  and  Greg 
Morgan  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Arneach  Cemetery  with  military 
rites  being  conducted  by  Steve  Youngdeer  VFW  Post  #8013. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  church  at  5 p.m.  Wednesday  to  receive 
friends  and  await  the  service  hour. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Piney  Grove  Baptist  Church  or  the  Rock 
Springs  Baptist  Church. 

Melton-Riddle  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

October  10,  2006 

Marlene  'Molly'  Alice  Barrett 

Marlene  "Molly"  Alice  Barrett,  61,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  Oct.  7, 
2006,  at  University  of  Minnesota  Fairview  Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn . 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  William  Mehrkens  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Little  Rock  Community  Center  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Thursday.  Burial  will  be  in  St. 
Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 


The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

October  12,  2006 

In  Loving  Memory  of  our  Mother 
Margaret  'Blush'  May 
6/16/27  - 10/11-02 
From  all  your  Family 

October  13,  2006 

In  Memory  of 
Harvey  1.  Strong 
10/11/57-6/21/04 
He  had  a smile, 

a pleasant  way,  A helping  hand 

to  all  he  knew, 

he  was  so  kind, 

so  generous  and  true, 

on  earth  he  nobly  did 

his  best.  Grant  him, 

lesus  heavenly  rest. 

Love, 

Mom  & family 
October  14,  2006 
Edith  Graves 

Edith  Graves,  82,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  2006,  at 
lourdain/Perpich  Extended  Care  Facility  in  Red  Lake. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

October  16,  2006 

August  King  III 

August  King  III,  46,  of  Waupun,  Wis.,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died 
Thursday,  Oct.  12,  2006,  in  Waupun. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 
Clint  C.  Bauer 

Clint  C.  Bauer,  68,  of  Blackduck,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  2006,  at  North 
Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Zion  Lutheran  Church  in 
Blackduck  with  the  Rev.  Dean  Oelfke  officiating. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  5-7  p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Cease  Family 
Funeral  Home  of  Blackduck,  with  a prayer  service  at  5 p.m.,  and  one  hour 
prior  to  the  service  Monday  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  in  Lakeview  Cemetery  in  Blackduck. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

October  10,  2006 

Marlene  "Molly"  Alice  Barrett,  61 

Marlene  "Molly"  Alice  Barrett,  61,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Saturday,  Oct.  7, 
2006,  at  University  of  Minnesota  Fairview  Medical  Center  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn . 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  William  Mehrkens  officiating.  A wake 
will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Little  Rock  Community  Center  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Thursday. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church  Cemetery  in  Red 
Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 


arrangements . 


October  14,  2006 
Edith  Kathryn  Graves,  82 

Edith  Kathryn  Graves,  (Wae-Mi-Ti-Goo-Zhi-Kwae,  which  means  "French 
Woman"),  82,  of  Red  Lake,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  2006,  at  Jourdain/Perpich 
Extended  Care  Facility  in  Red  Lake. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  St.  Antipas  Episcopal 
Church  in  Redby  with  the  Rev.  George  Ross  and  Verna  Graves  officiating.  A 
wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today  at  the  Redby  Center  in  Redby  and  will 
continue  until  the  time  of  service  Monday  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in 
St.  Antipas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Redby. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

October  12,  2006 
Lexi  E.  Ramirez 

Lexi  Elena  Ramirez,  infant  daughter  of  Joel  Ramirez  and  Sommer  Blackbird 
of  Sioux  City,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  2006,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital. 

Graveside  services  will  be  10  a.m.  today  in  Omaha  Tribal  Cemetery,  Macy, 
Neb . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Munderloh  Funeral  Home  in  Pender, 
Neb . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  City  Journal. 

October  12,  2006 
Jarvis  Doggskin  Jr. 

FORT  YATES  - Jarvis  Doggskin  Jr.,  25,  Fort  Yates,  passed  on  to  be  with 
his  Savior  Oct.  10,  2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Medical  Center,  Bismarck. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  at  the  A.J.  Agard 
Memorial  Building,  Fort  Yates,  with  the  Rev.  Marlon  Hunte  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Word  of  God  Cemetery,  Fort  Yates. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1 to  3:45  p.m.  Friday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  and  continues  at  5 p.m.  with  a wake  service  beginning  at  7 p.m. 
Friday  at  the  A.J.  Agard  Memorial  Building. 

Jarvis  was  born  Sept.  16,  1981,  at  Fort  Yates,  to  Jarvis  Doggskin  Sr. 
and  Alice  Two  Horses.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  Fort  Yates.  He  loved 
spending  time  with  his  loving  companion.  Crystal  Brown  and  their  three 
beautiful  children,  Quincy,  C.J.  and  Keandria.  He  also  enjoyed  sports, 
especially  basketball. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Jarvis  Doggskin  Sr.  and  Alice  Two  Horses, 
Fort  Yates;  three  brothers.  Brad,  Delray  and  Bryan;  three  sisters.  Crystal, 
Sherri  and  Jalyssa,  all  of  Fort  Yates;  his  loving  companion.  Crystal  Brown 
and  his  children,  Quincy,  C.J.  and  Keandria,  all  of  Fort  Yates; 
grandmothers,  Seraphine  Doggskin  and  Maxine  Lewis;  great-grandmother , Rose 
Goodleft;  and  numerous  uncles,  aunties  and  cousins. 

Jarvis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Doggskin;  uncles, 
Terrance  and  Thomas  Doggskin  Jr.,  Harvey  and  George  Goodleft,  and  Wilfred 
"Spike"  Wolfnecklace;  and  aunt,  Darlene  American  Horse. 

Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan. 

October  13,  2006 

Aidan  Greybull 

HANKINSON  - Aidan  S.  Greybull,  19  months,  Hankinson,  died  Oct.  5,  2006, 
in  Breckenridge,  Minn.  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  18, 
at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  White  Shield. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Monica;  his  father,  Ben  Smith,  Williston; 
one  brother,  Damien,  Hankinson;  and  his  grandparents,  Michelle  and  Harris 


Slater  and  Barb  Smith,  all  of  Williston,  and  Harvey  Smith,  Belcourt. 

Thompson  Funeral  Home,  Garrison. 

October  16,  2006 
Gerald  Eagle  Staff 

Gerald  R.  Eagle  Staff,  18,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  died  Oct.  14,  2006,  near 
Dupree,  S.D.,  due  to  injuries  sustained  in  an  auto  accident. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bismark  Tribune. 
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Spirit  World 

September  27  - October  4,  2006 
Valverte  Garter,  30 

DEVILS  LAKE,  N.D.  - Funeral  for  Valverte  Garter  age  30,  formerly  of 
Mobridge,  SD  will  be  at  11:00  AM,  CT,  Wednesday,  September  20,  2006  at  St. 
Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  in  Wakpala,  South  Dakota. 

The  Very  Rev.  Leslie  Campbell  and  Norman  Blue  Coat  will  be  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  12:30  PM,  CT  at  St  Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Cemetery  under 
the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota. 

There  will  be  an  all  night  wake  senice  at  7:00  PM,  CT,  at  the  Wakpala 
Community  Center  in  Wakpala  on  Tuesday,  September  19,  2006. 

Valverte  Garter  passed  away  on  September  13,  2006  at  his  home  in  Devils 
Lake,  ND. 

Valverte  Valintino  Gaiter  was  born  on  October  25,  1975  to  John  Solomon 
Garter,  3r.  and  Marylou  Tree  Top  in  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  He  grow  up 
in  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota  and  the  surrounding  communities.  He  enjoyed 
running,  fishing,  hunting,  playing  basketball  and  Frisbee  golf. 

He  believed  in  traditional  and  spiritual  religion.  Valverte  sundanced 
early  in  his  life  at  the  age  of  11  He  respected  a lot  of  Elderly  people 
during  his  years  of  sundancing  in  Green  Grass.  He  also  ran  on  a spiritual 
run  from  Green  Grass  to  Pipestone  Minnesota.  Valverte  had  a sense  of  humor 
and  liked  to  joke  around  with  people 

He  worked  five  years  with  Prairie  Contracting  Inc.  of  Sioux  Falls, 
finishing  concrete.  He  was  also  a blackjack  dealer  at  Spirit  Lake,  North 
Dakota . 

Val  attended  grade  school  in  Eagle  Butte,  and  graduated  from  Wakpala 
High  School.  He  was  married  to  Marla  Baker  and  into  this  union  came  seven 
wonderful  beautiful  children  that  he  loved  very  much,  which  are  Stephanie, 
Krishna,  Sherwin,  Kaitlan,  Sudago,  Damian,  and  Casey.  Also  had  another 
child  with  Missy  Gienger  named  laycee  Gienger. 

Valverte  was  preceded  in  death  by  Marylou  Tree  Top,  John  Garter,  3r., 
and  Layton  L.  Garter,  paternal  grandparents,  Charlotte  Goodfur  (Garter), 
John  Solomon  Garter,  Sr.,  and  maternal  grandparents,  Helen  and  Mike  Tree 
Top,  grandmother  Lavora  lones,  godmother.  Sauna  Mellette,  uncles,  Whitney 
lones,  Benjamin  End. of  Horn,  Manville  End  of  Horn,  and  David  Tree  Top, 
cousins,  Lisa  lones,  Winfield  lones,  Duane  Soft,  Dennis  Soft,  and  Dean 
Soft . 

Valverte  is  survived  by  Dayson  Garter  of  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota, 
Brasilia  Garter  and  Harriet  Tree  Top  of  Mobridge,  South  Dakota,  Nadine  Lee 
of  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota,  Henrietta  Garter  and  Charlie  Edwards  of 
Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota,  adopted  mother  Irene  Luchega,  grandmother , - 
Nancy  Cotanny,  aunts,  Deborah  Tiger,  Olena  Village  Center,  Norma  Snider, 
Lois  Tree  Top,  Rosie  Tree  Top,  Kay  3ones,  Lynette  lones,  Twila  lones, 
uncles,  Wayne  lones,  3im  lones,  David  lones,  Guy  Hones  Lynes  End  of  Horn, 
Robert  End  of  Ham  Sr.,  Marvin  Star,  and  many  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and 
a lot  of  cousins. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Austin  End  Of  Horn,  Sheldon  Tree  Top,  Robert  End 
Of  Horn,  3r.,  3oe  Mellette,  Sabeion  Garter,  Haydon  Gaiter,  Lloyd  DeMarrias, 
Boyd  End  Of  llama  Patrick  Two  Bears,  3r.,  Note  Frazier,  Brandon  L.  , 
Handboy,  Steve  Yellow  Earrings,  Stoney  End  Of  Ham,  and  Roland  McLaughlin. 


Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Martin  and  Irenne  Lechuga,  Gary  Stranger, 
Joyce  and  Calvin  Edwards,  Looking  Horse  Family,  Missy  and  Jaycee  Gienger, 
Judy  Cadotte,  Darwin  and  Candice  Soft,  Bertha  Soft,  Faye  and  Roger  Krone, 
Angel,  Tatyana,  Penny,  Kylie  Silk,  Diane  Pay  Pay,  Annie  Soft  and  family, 
Elizabeth  Mellette  and  family,  Theo  and  Vernon  Iron  Cloud,  Darla  Broken 
Leg,  Lou  and  Milton  Uses  Arrow,  Kevin  and  Emma  Brown,  Josh  Martin,  Jones 
Families,  Lyle  and  Amanda  Baker,  Susan  DeMarrias,  Raymond  Blue  Arm,  Marie 
Thomas  and  family,  Karen  Phillips,  Anthony  Stricken  and  Iris  Little,  Jubal 
Mellette  and  family,  Rio  Thompson,  Pam  Houston  and  family.  Class  of  1995, 
William  Mclean,  Vincent  Black  Feather,  Willie  Black  Cloud,  Dana  Dupris, 
Celby  and  Mardell  Noisy  Hawk,  Shirley  Reinhart,  Carmen  Chase,  Julia  Brown 
Wolf,  Buck  Bearsheart,  Gerald  Cadotte,  Pauline  McGenity,  Cadotte  family, 
Charles  Gabs,  Dion  and  Daniel  Yellow  Horse,  Ronnie  Moron,  Orlando  Morrison, 
Mike  Baker,  Brian  Labbaree,  Ruby  T.  Marshall,  Faron  and  Andy  high  Bear, 
Charles  Garreaux,  Easterline  Low  Dog  and  family,  Annie  Iron  Bird,  Jason 
Claymore,  Harvey  Eagle  Horse,  Joe  and  Vicky  Gripne,  Fred  Ducherteaux,  M 
ark  Corsica,  Laura  Grijalua,  Jackie  Chandler,  Howard  Eagleman,  Tim  and 
Marlis  Swimmer,  Dawn  Yellow  Horse,  Mark  and  Henrietta  Girton,  Conway 
Cachets,  Moron  and  Deidra  Uses  Arrow,  Attie  Morris,  Betty  Kluckman,  and 
Elizabeth  Krause. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Stephanie  Garter  and  Nadine  Lee. 

Pianist  will  be  Gladys  Hawk.  Congregational  hymns  will  be  Precious 
Memories  from  Lakota  Hymn  Book,  and  traditional  honor  songs. 

Readers  will  be  Margorie  and  Beatrice  Skinner. 

Traditional  services  by  Orville  Looking  Horse  and  lean  Looking  Horse. 

Julia  Dog  Eagle  "Wawokiya  Waste  Win",  95 

LITTLE  EAGLE  ....  Funeral  service  for  Julia  Dog  Eagle  age  95.  were  at 
11:00  AM,  CT  on  Friday,  Sept.  22,  at  the  Blue  Gym  in  Little  Eagle,  South 
Dakota.  The  Very  Rev.  Leslie  Campbell  and  the  Standing  Rock  Episcopal  Lay 
Ministers  officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Good  Shepherd  Cemetery.  Julia 
passed  away  on  Sept.  16,  at  the  Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge, 

South  Dakota 

Julia  (Black  Fox)  Dow  Eagle  was  born  in  Little  Oak  Creek  in  rural  Little 
Eagle,  South  Dakota  on  Aug.  9th.  1911  to  William  Black  Fox  and  Mary 
(Afraid  of  Bear)  Black  Fox.  After  Julia's  parents  passed  away  when  she 
was  nine  years  old,  she  lived  in  Kenel  with  relatives  and  attended  St, 
Bernard's  Mission  School. 

She  attended  school  in  Chemawa,  Oregon  and  graduated  12th  grade  from 
there.  Julia  was  always  a very  humble  person  and  had  a lot  of  respect  for 
others.  Julia  was  a well  known  seamstress  and  always  enjoyed  picking 
berries,  cherries,  plums,  and  mushrooms,  and  drying  corn  to  keep  her 
family  prepared  for  the  winter  months.  She  most  enjoyed  hunting  season 
because  she  always  made  time  to  dry  meat.  Julia  also  loved  to  cook  and  was 
always  feeding  her  family,  and  friends. 

Julia  used  to  walk  seven  miles  to  church  with  her  family  every  Sunday 
She  also  loved  attending  pow-wows  and  camping.  At  the  age  of  80  she  ran 
the  foot  races  at  the  pow-wows  and  came  in  1st  place.  She  loved  the  all 
animals  and  made  sure  they  had  food  at  all  times  of  the  year.  She  helped 
her  family  race  horses  and  she  was  a jockey  and  her  favorite  horse  was 
named  Smiley  Indian.  Julia  was  a life-time  member  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  also  a former  member  of  the  VFW  Auxiliary. 

Julia  was  the  otdest  living  elder  on  the  Standing  Rock  Nation.  She  was 
very  proud  to  be  honored  at  the  yearly  elderly  recognition  held  at 

Prairie  Knights  Casino.  Thank  you  Kenneth  J.  Red  Bear  for  always 
remembering  our  grand-mother  and  highlighting  her  most  precious  life 
during  elderly  recognition. 

Julia  is  survived  by  her  children,  Trevian  Hairy  Chin  of  Bullhead,  South 
Dakota,  Magdaline  Long  Feather  of  McLaughlin,  South  Dakota,  and  Timothy 
Turning  Heart  of  McLaughlin;  twenty  two  grandchildren;  sixty  one  great 
grandchildren;  and  thirty  nine  great-great  grandchildren. 

Julia  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers.  Jack  Black  Fox  and  Wallace 
Black  Fox  Helper;  sisters,  Elizabeth  Black  Fox,  Emma  Uses  Arrow,  Alma 
Black  Fox  Lawrence,  and  Rebecca  Black  Fox  Defender. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Pvt.  Taylor  Otter  - Robe,  Sheldon  Tree  Top,  Tyrone 


Sudden  Brave,  Adrian  Martinez,  Dr.,  Evan  Long  Feather,  Nathan  Little  Dog. 
Emanuel  Martinez,  Ira  Taken  Alive,  Isaac  Archambault,  William  "Captain" 
Helper,  Hr.,  Dominique  Archambault,  Charles  Black  Fox.  Myron  Uses  Arrow, 

Wes  Long  Feather,  Linus  Long  Feather,  and  Cletus  Long  Feather.. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be  Roberta  Follows  the  Road,  Alvina  Howard 
Evelyn  Uses  Arrow,  Isabel  Has  Horns,  Mary  Village  Center,  Imogene  Taken 
Alive,  Deloris  Taken  Alive,  Mary  Ann  Helper,  Josephine  Hollow,  Josephine 
White  Mountain,  Etta  Taken  Alive,  Alma  Mentz,  Henrietta  Bobtail  Bear, 

Marie  Brave  Crow;  Diane  Brown  Otter,  loan  Bobtail  Bear,  1 Rururini,  Hawk, 
Mazie  Shelton,  Edith  LongFeather  Sylvan  C.  Brown,  Lewellyn  Uses  Arrow, 
Cecelia  Brown  Otter,  Goldie  Iron  Hawk,  LaVerna  Long.  Grace  lamerson 
Christine  Howard,  Agatha  Holy  Bull,  Quenitta  Hairy  Chin,  Roberta  Brown 
Otter,  K-Den  Charles  Long  Feather.  Keith  Little  Eagle.  Edith  Running  Hawk, 
and  the  Mobridge  Beverly  Health  Care  Center  Staff. 

Special  music  will  be  provided  by  Sylvan  "Chuck"  Brown,  Darrel  Whipple, 
American  Horse  Family,  lames  Red  Tomahawk  leremiah  Iron  Moccasin  and  Frank 
Hapa . 

Irma  "Cody"  Lincoln,  52 

STEELE,  N.D.  - Irma  "Cody"  Lincoln,  52,  died,  Tuesday,  September  19, 

2006,  at  her  home.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  11:00  AM,  Monday, 
September  25,  2006,  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  North 
Dakota,  with  Rev.  Marlon  Hunte  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Old  Congregational  Cemetery.  Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  is  scheduled  for  6-8:00  PM,  Sunday  September  24th  at  Perry 
Funeral  Home  and  continues  from  9:00  AM  until  time  of  service  in  the  Youth 
Activity  Center.  Cannon  Ball. 

Irma  was  born  lune  14,  1954,  at  Cannon  Ball,  North  Dakota,  to  Frank  and 
Nora  (Two  Shields)  Lincoln.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball, 
attended  boarding  school  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota  finished  high  school  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 

She  received  her  LPN  nurses  training  at  United  Tribes  and  was  formerly 
employed  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital.  Most  recently  she  was  a long-haul  truck 
driver . 

Irma  enjoyed  sewing,  country  western  music  and  spending  time  with  her 
family.  She  was  a loving  mother,  caring  sister  and  a devoted  companion. 

She  is  survived  by  her  companion  of  over  20  years,  William  T.  Bruederle, 
Steele;  three  daughters  and  one  son-in-law,  Veronna  Newman,  Bismarck, 
Vanessa  Newman,  Minot  Valery  and  Scott  Whitman,  Driscoll;  Tehya  lade 
Mallory,  loshua  Cain  Bruederle,  and  Shawn  William  Bruederle;  first  cousins, 
Emma  Lambert,  Rosa  Wilson,  Richard  Ramsey,  Charles  Ramsey,  Dorla  Sadler, 
Bruno  Reddog,  Lorene  Reddog,  Lucille  Reddog,  Paula  Reddog,  Sissy  Standing 
Bear,  Deedee  Standing  Bear,  Rita  Hunte,  Earl  Standing  Bear,  Antoinette  Two 
Shields,  Blanche  White  Eagle,  lan  Two  Shields,  Sam  Two  Shields,  Shirley 
'Two  Shields  and  Bruce  Two  Shields. 

Irma  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Frank  and  Nora  and  three 
sisters,  Selma  Wood,  Linda  Peltier,  and  Evelyn  Chaske. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan,  North  Dakota. 

Leonard  Weasel,  82 

MCLAUGHLIN  - Funeral  services  for  Leonard  Weasel,  82,  were  held  Sept  27 
at  11:00  AM  at  the  Elkhorn  Church  in  Little  Eagle.  Burial  was  in  the 
Elkhorn  Cemetery  at  Little  Eagle.  Mr.  Weasel  passed  away  on  Sept.  18,  in 
Fort  Yates. 

Leonard  Weasel  was  born  on  Oct.  1,  1923  to  George  and  Eunice  (Shoots 
Walking)  Weasel  in  Little  Eagle,  SD  where  he  grew  up  and  attended  grade 
school.  On  August  of  1957,  he  married  Lydia  Little  Bear  in  McIntosh,  SD 
and  made  their  home  in  Little  Eagle.  SD  where  lie  was  a general  farm  hand 
for  Jacob  Schott  and  family  of  McLaughlin  for  many  years.  His  wile  died  on 
Dune  10,  1996  at  St.  Alexius  Hospital  in  Bismarck,  ND.  From  the  39  years 
of  happy  close  union,  they  were  blessed  with  six  children  who  were  the 
most  shining  light  of  his  life  and  was  a very  compassion  person.  He  had 
several  grand  children  under  his  wings  and  was  very  proud  of  their  high 
accomplishments . 

His  son,  Garry  Weasel  had  gone  into  the  military  service  with  the  United 


States  Army  and  had  the  honors  to  be  a United  States  Presidential  Honor 
Guard  and  presently  a Standing  Rock  (131A)  Police  Officer  in  Cannon  Ball, 
ND. 

His  daughter,  Ila  Mae  Weasel  had  gone  into  the  Military  service  with  the 
United  States  Navy  and  presently  a tribal  child  protection  program 
employee  in  McLaughlin,  SD.  His  grand  daughter  Heather  (Taken  Alive) 

Garreau  had  joined  the  National  Guard  in  joining  the  Nurse's  Corps  thereof 
obtaining  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant  and  presently  licensed  registered 
nurse  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte,  SD.  His 
grandson,  Roberto  Hernandez  has  obtained  a degree  in  Law  Enforcement 
Technology  from  Western  Technical  College  in  Rapid  City.  SD  and  presently 
am  EMT  with  Standing  Rock  Ambulance  Service. 

Leonard  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  with  the  53rd  Field  Artillery  Division 
during  World  War  II.  He  was  bestowed  with  honors  as  a recognizing 
"Lifetime  Member"  with  the  Little  Eagle  American  Legion  Post  #239,  joining 
ranks  of  three  other  comrades  in  the  area. 

Leonard  also  lived  with  a family  relative  in  LaPlant,  SD  for  a short 
time  and  rodeoed  in  the  local  area  as  a wild  saddle  bronc  rider  and  there 
received  the  contestant  name  of  "Twilight"  from  all  his  rodeo  friends. 
Leonard  loved  to  break  wild  horses  as  a favorite  hobby  sometimes  receiving 
a little  pay  or  no  pay  which  was  most  often.  Leonard  is  survived  by  2 
sons:  LeRoy  Weasel  of  McLaughlinn.  Garry  Weasel  of  Cannon  Ball.  ND;  2 
daughters  11a  Weasel  of  McLaughlin,  Barbara  Grindstone  of  Fort  Yates,  ND, 

1 brother  Gerald  "Jerry"  Weasel  of  McLaughlin,  5 sisters  Mazie  Shelton  of 
Little  Eagle,  Donna  Red  Legs  of  McLaughlin.  Rita  Iron  Cloud  of  McLaughlin, 
Gladys  White  Shield  of  McLaughlin  and  Delilah  White  Shield  of  McLaughlin, 

17  grandchildren,  Roberto  Hernandez,  Jason  Weasel,  Sean  Weasel,  Maurice 
Weasel,  Alexander  Weasel,  Abraham  "Ab"  Weasel,  Heather  (TakenAlive) 

Garreau,  Eliza  Weasel,  Amanda  Red  Fox,  Lilia  Park,  Laurice,  Claurice, 
Alyssa,  Ashley,  Claurice,  Abrielle  and  Lydia  Weasel;  8 great  grandchildren 
Khalid  Garreau,  Roberto  Hernandez  Courtney  Hernandez,  Cynthia  lade  Park 
McKayla  Kaylen  Park,  Mariah  Longman,  Jeremiah  Longman  and  Malik  Weasel. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  George  & Eunice  Weasel,  his  wife, 
Lydia  (Little  Bear)  Weasel,  1 son.  2 daughters,  brothers  and  4 sisters. 

Casketbearers  are  Jason  Weasel,  Sean  Weasel,  Brian  Iron  Shield,  Roberto 
Hernandez,  Sonny  Garreau,  Mike  Has  Horns,  Wally  Henry  and  Craig  Eagle 
Shield . 

Honorary  Bearers  are  Arnold  Schott,  Wallace  Schott,  Sam  & Anna  Belle 
Mortenson,  Paul  Lofgren,  Marcil  Taken  Alive,  Stewart  Howard,  Ralph 
Mittleider  Dale  Little  Dog,  Charles  White,  Sidney  Eagle  Shield,  Sr.  Melvin 
Shoots  The  Enemy.  Tom  Iron,  Joe  White  Mountain,  Sr.  Kenny  Howard,  Alvina 
Howard,  Pat  Ramsey  Delores  Yellow  Horse,  April  Little  Bear,  William  "Bob" 
Little  Bear,  Maurice  Little  Bear,  Nelson  Little  Bear,  Living  World  War  11 
Veterans,  Little  Eagle 

American  Legion  Post  #239,  SRST  Ambulance  Service  and  Fort  Yates  (IHS) 
Hospital  Nursing  Staff 

Missing  Lower  Brule  woman's  body  found 

The  search  is  over  for  a missing  Lower  Brule  mother. 

Search  crews  found  Vicki  Eagleman ' s body  near  Medicine  Creek  close  to 
Pierre,  Wednesday  afternoon:  Her  cause  of  death  has  not  yet  been  disclosed. 

Eagleman  disappeared  almost  a month  ago.  Her  mother,  June  Lefthand  last 
saw  her  daughter  on  July  27th  leaving  with  her  boyfriend  Bernard  LaRoche. 

According  to  LaRoche,  Eagleman  dropped  him  off,  and  he  doesn't  know 
where  she  went  next. 

On  Tuesday,  nearly  200  people  from  the  Lower  Brule  community  helped 
look  for  Eagleman  on  horseback,  ATV  and  on  foot.  The  search  was  organized 
by  the  Lower  Brute  Sioux  tribe.  Eagleman  leaves  behind  five  children. 

Lakota  spiritual  leader  dies 

KYLE  - A respected  spiritual  leader  who  taught  the  Lakota  language  to 
hundreds  of  students  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  has  died. 

John  Around  Him,  64,  died  at  his  home  near  Kyle  Wednesday  night  after  a 
battle  with  bone  cancer:  A relative  said  his  cancer  was  diagnosed  when 
doctors;  ran  tests  related  to  pre-existing  heart  problems. 


"I  think  he  was  one  of  the  most  respected  spiritual  leaders  on  the 
reservation/'  Oglala  Lakota  College  president  Tom'  Short  Bull  said.  Around 
Him  has  taught  Lakota  language  at  the  college  for  three  years.  "We  as 
Lakota  people  do  not  do  enough  to  recognize  and  give  appreciation  to 
people  who  are  contemporary  heroes  to  us/'  Short  Bull  said.  "And  that's 
what  I see  John  as  being,  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  reservation."  Around 
Him  was  honored  last  month  when  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  declared  Aug.  28  as  "Dohn 
Around  Him  Day"  in  South  Dakota.  Around  Him,  who  spoke  Lakota  as  his  first 
language,  had  a long  relationship  with  Little  Wound  School  in  Kyle,,  where 
he  worked  as  a bus  driver  and  served  on  a Parent  Advisory  Committee  before 
beginning  his  work  as  a language  teacher.  Matilda  Montileaux,  a second- 
grade  teacher  and  language  teacher  who  worked  closely  with  Around  Hirn, 
said  he  taught  elementary,  middle  school  and  high  school  students  over  the 
years.  He  gave  opening  prayers  at  school  functions,  announced  for  powwows 
and  helped  start  a youth  drum  group.  Eagle  Mountain  Drum  Group.  "They  were 
young  boys  then,  and  now,  they  basically  have  families  of  their'  own," 
Montileaux  said.  "And  they're  still  singing.'' 

Around  Him  did  extensive  work  with  Indian  inmates  in  South  Dakota 
prisons,  trying  to  help  them  maintain  their  connection  to  culture  and 
heritage.  He  offered  pipe  and  sweat-lodge  ceremonies  to  Indian  inmates, 
who  comprise  24  percent  of  the  state's  prison  population,  according  to 
state  officials.  Around  Him  also  did  cultural  awareness  training  for 
prison  staff; 

Short  Bull  said  Around  Him  also  worked  with  at-risk  youth. 

"He  helped  so  many  young  people  who  were  having  difficult  times,  going 
through  the  Lakota  traditional  ceremonies  to  help  straighten  their  lives 
out;"  he  said. 

"He  was  a very  good  counselor,"  added  Montileaux,  who  is  also  Around 
Him's  niece.  "I  don't  know  if  he  knew  that  he  had  those  abilities." 

Around  Him  also  held  sundances  for  years  in  honor  of  his  father 

and  wife:  Those  who  knew  him  say  his  passing  is  a big  loss  for  Lakota 
people. 

"In  terms  of  him  being  here  physically,  it's  a major  loss,"  Montileaux 
said . 

"But  I think  what  he  has  taught  us,  we  should  be  able  to  use  to  carry  on 
Basically  it's  up  to  us  to  :carry  on  the  teachings.  Not  just  about  the 
language,  but  about  life  in  general." 

Short  Bull  said  Around  Him  had  stepped  up  to  fill  a void  when  longtime 
Lakota  language  instructor  Calvin  Dumping  Bull  died  last  year.  Dumping 
Bull  had  given  songs  and-prayers  at  OLC  graduations  for  years.  . 

"Now,  the  issue  is  who  is  going  to  come  and  fill  the  void  that  Dohn  has 
left,"  Short  Bull  said.  "Hopefully,  someone  will  step  forward,  but  we're 
really  losing  a lot  of  really  good  people  on  this  reservation." 

Around  Him  was  honored  by  South  Dakota  officials  last  month  for  his  work 
wi  th  state  prison  inmates.  At  the  time,  he  said  he  didn't  know  when 
he  would  be  called  home,  "but  I want  you  to  continue  on  with  my  work." 

"The  students,  they  all  need  to  learn,"  Around  Him  told  listeners.  "They 
will  carry  on,  they  will  team  the  words  and  the  songs." 

Around  Him,  a Vietnam  veteran,  was  active  in  the  American  Legion  Post  No 
265.  Around  Him  Samuel  Dohn  Dr.  KYLE.  - , Samuel  Dohn  Around  Him  Dr. 

64,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  20,  2046,  in  Kyle.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Milton  Around  Him,  Dohn  Around  Him  III  and 
Samuel  Around  Him,  all  of  Kyle;  two 

daughters,  Amaris  Around  Him  and  Clovia  Around  Him,  both  of  Kyle;  one 
half  brother,  Raymond  Hopkins.  Rapid  City;  two  sisters,  Annie  Fineran, 
Allen,  and  Elizabeth  Around  Him,  Pine  Ridge;  and  10  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Monday,  Sept.,  2S,  at  Little  Wound 
School  :in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m:  Wednesday,  Sept.  27,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Simon  Looking  Elk 
officiating,  and  traditional  Lakota  services  by  Derome  LaBeau,  Kick  Two 
Dogs  and  Richard  Moves  Carnp.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Kyle.  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 
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Wakpala  was  home  to  Celeste  Medicine 
By  Do  Hall 

Celeste  Medicine  moved  about  to  various  places  in  her  lifetime, 
including  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  17  years  in  Pollock,  and  lastly  in  Mobridge, 
but  for  the  most  part  of  her  life  she  had  resided  in  Wakpala. 

Celeste  died  Friday,  Sept.  29,  2006,  at  the  Mobridge  Regional  Hospital 
at  the  age  of  69. 

She  was  born  March  20,  1937,  at  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency  to  Doe  and 
Rebecca  (Hates  Him)  Ducheneaux.  She  graduated  from  the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency 
Boarding  School  in  1958  and  also  was  crowned  Miss  Cheyenne  River  Rodeo 
Queen . 

She  taught  Headstart  for  Wakpala  and  Swift  Bird,  and  cooked  in  Swift 
Bird  and  LaPlant. 

In  1959,  Celeste  married  Earl  Medicine  and  five  children  were  born  to 
their  union. 

Survivors  are  her  daughters,  Wilma  and  Wynona  Medicine  of  Wakpala  and 
Wendy  Wald  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  three  sons,  Errol  and  Martin  Medicine  and 
Mike  Wald  of  Wakpala;  hunka  daughters,  Dohanna  Ducheneaux  of  Mobridge, 
Brenda  Bone  Club  of  Wakpala,  Diane  Paypay  Sr.  of  Mobridge,  and  Redina 
Eagle  of  Wakpala;  hunka  sons,  Todd  LeBeau  of  Florida,  Ed  Wind  Dancer  of 
Port  Charles,  Fla.,  and  Mitch  Paypay  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  sisters,  Delma 
Heldman  of  Wakpala,  Irene  Hagen  of  Mobridge,  Cynthia  Fiddler  of  Fort  Yates, 
N.D.,  and  Karen  Walker  of  Wagner,  Miss.;  brothers,  Owen  Ducheneaux  of 
Blackfoot,  Steve  Ducheneaux  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  Tim  Swimmer  of  Wakpala  and 
Alvin  Ducheneaux  of  McLaughlin;  grandchildren.  Garret  Medicine,  Denise 
Medicine,  Lori  Medicine,  Byron,  Marita  and  Brittany  Medicine,  Eric  Ouch, 
Roxanne,  Elizabeth,  Lance,  Rebecca,  Wesley  and  Leaghanne  Bradshaw,  Camille 
Touch,  Skyler  Touch,  Palmer  Lee  Fox  Dr.,  Mike  Dr.,  Mike  III  and  Dackie 
Wald,  Gracy  Lafromboise,  Antonio  Lafromboise,  Sage  Lafromboise  and  many 
great-grandchildren . 

Celeste  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter  Tina  Medicine;  her  parents. 
Doe  and  Rebecca  Ducheneaux;  brothers.  Doe  Ducheneaux  Dr.,  Carl  Ducheneaux 
Sr.  and  George  and  Isadore  Ducheneaux;  two  sisters,  Angeline  Paypay  and 
Bernadine  Wald;  and  a special  niece,  Lydia  Ducheneaux. 

Funeral  services  for  Celeste  were  Wednesday,  Oct.  4,  at  the  Community 
Center  in  Wakpala.  Father  Dim  Hoerter,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  Pastor 
Rich  Nultemeier  and  the  Standing  Rock  lay  readers  officiated.  Burial  was 
in  St.  Bede's  Catholic  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home 
of  Mobridge. 

Casketbearers  were  Vicki  (Gripnie)  Ducheneaux,  Chantilly  Parshall, 

Camille  Touch,  Trish  Eagle,  Dack  Red  Bear,  Garret  Medicine,  Ken  Hill,  Luke 
Eagleman,  Tony  Eagle  Dr.  and  Little  Dyinne  Paypay  Dr. 

Honorary  bearers  were  Gloria  left  Hand,  Arlene  Hodgekiss,  Quentin  Hairy 
Chin,  Henry  Takes  The  Gun,  Adeline  Bendickson,  Denny  LeBeau,  Rita  Shaving, 
Deana  Crow  Necklace,  Little  Ray  Cadotte  Dr.,  Rita  Miller,  Alvina  Long 
Chase,  Arbana  Thompson,  Alvin  Ducheneaux,  Dr.  Travis  Henderson,  Mobridge 
Hospital  staff,  a special  friend,  Walter  Pollock,  and  all  her  other 
friends  and  relatives. 

An  all  night  wake  service  began  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Community  Center. 
Family  and  friends  gathered  at  the  funeral  home  to  follow  in  procession  to 
Wakpala  for  the  wake. 

Babe  Sampson  placed  family  above  everything  else 
By  Do  Hall 

Georgelyn  Sampson,  or  "Babe"  as  most  people  knew  her,  was  a native  of 
the  Old  Cheyenne  Agency,  grew  up  near  Timber  Lake  and  lived  in  a number  of 
other  states,  but  her  biggest  enjoyment  in  life  was  her  family.  She  came 
back  to  Eagle  Butte  in  1980  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Ken,  and 
worked  in  Eagle  Butte  until  the  time  of  her  death. 

Babe  died  Sunday,  Oct.  1,  2006,  at  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  at 
the  age  of  68. 


She  was  born  April  20,  1938,  to  Theophile  and  Lily  (Jewett)  Traversie 
and  grew  up  on  a ranch  outside  of  Timber  Lake.  She  spent  many  winters 
living  in  Timber  Lake  where  she  went  to  school  and  graduated  from  Timber 
Lake  High  School  in  1956.  After  high  school,  she  did  a lot  of  traveling. 

She  was  given  the  native  name  Cante  ohitika  win,  or  "Braveheart  Woman." 

While  in  California,  Babe  met  Kenneth  Ray  Sampson  and  they  were  married 
a short  time  later  in  South  Carolina.  They  spent  years  living  and  raising 
their  family  in  Georgia  before  finally  settling  in  North  Carolina. 

After  Ken's  death  and  her  return  to  Eagle  Butte,  she  went  back  to  school 
and  worked  for  the  BIA  until  retiring  from  it  in  2001.  She  worked  at  the 
Bingo  Hall  for  a few  years.  She  continued  her  life  working  at  the  Out 
Rider  Cafe'  as  a cook,  enjoying  the  work  because  there  were  customers  and 
other  people  to  enjoy  talking  to.  She  loved  to  help  her  friends  and  family 
and  always  found  time  to  help  someone  in  need. 

She  leaves  her  children,  lames  Traversie  and  Marge  Thompson,  both  of 
Eagle  Butte,  Tonia  (Don)  Melina  and  Calvin  Sampson,  both  of  Minnesota; 
brothers  and  sisters,  Celinda  Traversie,  Ruby  T.  Marshall  and  Vivian  P. 
(Hayes)  Sampson,  all  of  Eagle  Butte,  Cyrinthia  LeCompte  of  Washington  and 
T.L.  (LY)  Traversie  of  Timber  Lake;  grandchildren,  Tristan  Sampson,  Kendra 
Nunley,  ID  and  T1  Samson,  Candace  Sampson,  Ashley  Sampson,  Terrance 
Sampson,  Miles  Hale,  Cordero  Hale,  Elliott  Kier,  lacob  Sampson  and  Destiny 
Bunker;  great-grandchildren,  Adden  Sampson,  Sequia  Sampson,  Tatum  Barnett, 
Kateri  Sampson,  Ayva  Sampson,  Sadie  Thompson,  Tristan  and  Madlin;  and 
several  nieces  and  nephews. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  Ken,  Georgelyn  was  preceded  in  death  by  a 
daughter,  Robin;  sisters,  Violet  Roberts,  Eugenia  Iron  Moccasin,  Delma 
Traversie  and  Naomi  Mountford;  brothers,  Orville  "Buster"  Traversie3, 

Henry  Charles  Traversie  and  Arliss  Fredrick  Traversie;  her  parents, 
Theophile  and  Lily  Traversie;  and  a dear  friend,  Delia  Kohlus. 

The  funeral  for  Georgelyn  was  Saturday,  Oct.  7,  at  the  H.V.  Johnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  The  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat  officiated. 

Susie  Payne  provided  special  music  and  the  Voices  Of  The  Prairie  was  the 
drum  group. 

Casketbearers  were  Brice  Walters,  John  Kessler,  Allen  Ducheneaux,  Dean 
Kohlus,  Bob  Walters,  Pete  Knight,  Night  Night  and  Brady  Ward.  Special 
recogition  was  given  to  Bob  ad  Kathy  Walters  and  family,  Traci  and  David 
Ouellette  and  Marlene  Schaffer  and  family. 

Honorary  bearers  were  Marcia  and  Marlene  and  family.  Tommy  Smith,  Chance 
Ward,  Will  Walters,  Sandra  Rolshove-Claymore,  Harold  Frazier,  Elaine 
LeCompte,  Paulette  Rawley,  Julian  Charger,  Jody  Luger,  Cricket,  lea 
Ducheneaux,  Jackie  Hepperle,  Alex  Whitebull,  Trish  Birdnecklace,  Jamie  and 
Gracie  Murry,  Jared  Blue  Coat,  Gary  Traversie,  Terry  and  Wenonna  Traversie 
and  Dewey  Traversie  and  all  Babe's  other  friends  and  family. 

Burial  was  in  the  Timber  Lake  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster 
Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

An  all  night  wake  service  was  held  at  the  Cultural  Center,  beginning 
with  a procession  of  family  and  friends  from  the  4-mile  junction  to  the 
center. 

Babe  Garreau's  ranch  was  her  joy 
By  Jo  Hall 

Eleanore  Ann  "Babe"  Garreau  was  incredibly  proud  of  her  ranch  13  miles 
south  of  Timber  Lake,  where  she  and  her  husband,  Sylvester,  ranched 
together  for  44  years.  After  his  death,  she  had  the  fortitude  and 
perservance  to  continue  with  the  ranch  and  cattle.  She  enjoyed  nothing 
more  than  taking  her  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  out  in  her 
pickup  to  the  pasture  to  check  her  cows  and  to  educate  them  about  ranching. 

She  loved  to  visit  with  friends  over  coffee  at  her  kitchen  table  and  was 
always  known  as  a wonderful  cook.  Anyone  who  visited  Babe  in  her  home 
never  left  hungry.  She  loved  to  talk  on  the  telephone  to  her  friends  and 
family  near  and  far  and  always  had  time  for  a chat. 

In  addition  to  ranching.  Babe  was  employed  as  a Green  Thumb  Area 
Supervisor  for  13  years. 

Her  years  of  ranching  life  over.  Babe  died  Sunday,  Oct.  1,  2006,  at  the 
Westhills  Village  Health  Care  Facility  in  Rapid  City  at  the  age  of  85. 


She  was  born  March  11,  1921,  on  the  old  Arpan  Place  south  of  Timber  Lake, 
the  twelfth  of 

13  children  born  to  Dacob  and  Nora  (O'Leary)  Austin.  She  was  very  proud 
of  her  Irish  heritage  along  with  being  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  She  attended  rural  schools  in  Dewey  County. 

On  Duly  24,  1937,  she  married  Sylvester  Garreau  in  Dupree.  They  spent 
three  years  working  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  building  dams  and 
roads  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation.  After  working  for  the  Corps,  Babe 
and  Sylvester  began  their  ranching  operation.  They  also  became  the  parents 
of  two  daughters  born  to  them,  Donna  Mae  and  Monica  Lynn. 

She  leaves  her  two  daughters,  Donna  Mae  (Larry)  Anderson  of  Eagle  Butte 
and  Monica  (DeWayne)  Schmidt  of  Rapid  City;  eight  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren and  four  great-great-grandchildren;  two  sisters,  Elda  Whalen 
of  Rainier,  Wash.,  and  Zeta  Raisl  of  Billings,  Mont. 

In  addition  to  her  husband  Sylvester  who  died  in  1982,  Babe  was  preceded 
in  death  by  10  brothers  and  sisters. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  for  Babe  was  celebrated  Friday,  Oct.  6,  at  All 
Saints  Catholic  Church  in  Eagle  Butte  with  Fr.  Brian  Lane  as  celebrant. 
Burial  was  in  the  Mossman  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling  Funeral 
Home  of  Mobridge. 

A Scriptural  wake  service  was  held  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  5,  at  the 
church  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

October  16,  2006 

Gerald  Staff 

Eagle  Butte  - Gerald  Raymond  Eagle  Staff,  18,  of  Eagle  Butte  died 
Saturday,  Oct.  14,  2006,  near  Dupree  from  injuries  sustained  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 

October  10,  2006 
Clint  L.  Lays  Hard 

KYLE  - Clint  L.  Lays  Hard,  21,  Kyle,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  8,  2006,  in  Kyle 
as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Leo  Lays  Hard  and  Doann  Rooks,  both  of 
Kyle;  one  brother,  Benjamin  Apple,  Kyle;  and  two  sisters,  Tasha  Rooks  and 
Tiara  Lays  Hard,  both  of  Kyle. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  13, 
at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Don  W.  Red  Hawk 

PINE  RIDGE  - Don  W.  Red  Hawk,  15,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  7, 

2006,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Marlys  Rabbit,  Pine  Ridge;  one  brother, 
Michael  Red  Hawk,  Pine  Ridge;  two  sisters,  Mary  Red  Hawk  and  Mollie  Red 
Hawk,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  stepsister,  Tiffney  Red  Hawk,  Pine  Ridge; 
and  his  maternal  grandparents,  Narcisse  and  Dane  Rabbit,  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  13,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Rhoda  Mesteth  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  11,  2006 


Donnie  Black  Bear 


PORCUPINE  - Donnie  Black  Bear,  14,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  10, 
2006,  in  Porcupine. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

October  12,  2006 
Donni  M.  Brewer 

PORCUPINE  - Donni  M.  Brewer,  16,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  2006, 
in  Porcupine.  Survivors  include  her  mother,  Yolanda  Black  Bear, 
Porcupine;  two  brothers,  Lorenzo  Black  Bear,  Porcupine,  and  Mitchell 
Brewer,  Rapid  City;  and  four  sisters,  Bianca  Brewer  and  Wiyaka  Brewer, 
both  of  Porcupine,  Amber  Deunesse,  Fort  Thompson,  and  Robin  Brewer,  Rapid 
City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  at  Porcupine 
CAP  Office.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  at  Porcupine 
CAP  Office,  with  the  Rev.  Chris  Collins  officiating  and  traditional  Lakota 
services  by  Rick  Two  Dogs.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Cemetery 
in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Floyde  G.  Brown 

WANBLEE  - SGT  Floyde  G.  Brown,  U.S.  Army,  57,  California;  formerly  of 
Wanblee,  SD;  died  on  Dune  4,  1976,  and  will  be  re-interred  at  Black  Hills 
National  Cemetery.  Floyde  was  born  on  Nov.  4,  1919,  to  David  and  Alice 
(Goes  In  Center)  Brown,  in  Wanblee,  SD.  He  graduated  from  Oglala  Community 
School/Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  He  furthered  his  higher  education  by 
attending  Haskell  School  Institute,  Lawrence,  KS,  majoring  in  Business.  He 
was  involved  in  Sports-Boxing  and  he  was  a musician  specializing  on  the 
saxophone.  Floyde  G.  Brown  enlisted  into  the  U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Warren,  WY, 
on  Dec.  1,  1940,  and  was  promoted  to  Sergeant.  He  proudly  served  his 
Country  until  Dec.  12,  1945,  during  the  World  War  II  Era.  During  this  time 
he  was  significant  in  the  442nd  Bombardment  Squadron  and  the  320th 
Bombardment  Group.  SGT  Floyde  was  awarded  2 Bronze  Air  Medals  and  the 
Honorable  Service  Lapel  Button  WWII.  He  also  received  Service  Stars: 
American  Defense  Service  Medal,  American  Campaign  Medal,  European-Af rican- 
Middle  Eastern  Campaign  and  the  WWII  Victory  Medal. 

The  family  of  Floyde  that  remains  is  his  niece,  Dora  Maggie  Brown, 
Wanblee,  and  her  three  sons,  Stanley  (Sandra)  Young,  Sr.,  and  family; 
Edward  (Gloria)  Bartlett  and  family;  Bill  and  Arlette  Lamont  and  family; 
Ruth  Brown,  (Stanley)  and  Valerie  Wooden  Knife  and  family;  (Todd)  and 
Linda  Lamont  and  family;  Linda  has  10  grandchildren  and  numerous  great - 
-grandchildren  and  adopted  sons  and  daughters;  One  Horn  family,  Dustin  and 
Rena  Thin  Elk  family;  Clarence  Yellow  Hawk  and  family;  and  Thomas  Bubba 
Yellow  Hawk. 

It  was  the  family's  wishes  to  have  SGT  Floyde  G.  Brown  brought  back  to 
South  Dakota  to  have  a respectable  and  deserving  military  service  with 
honors.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  of  which  Mr.  Brown  was  a member,  has  made 
this  long-awaited  burial  possible. 

Memorial  Services  will  be  held  on  Fri.  Oct.  13,  at  1 p.m.  at  Serenity 
Springs  Funeral  Chapel  in  Rapid  City  with  Rev.  Simon  Looking  Elk  and  Rev. 
Frances  Cutt  and  Brothers  officiating.  Interment  is  scheduled  for  2:30  p.m 
at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis,  with  military  honors  by  the 
V.A.  Black  Hills  Intertribal  Color  Guard  of  Hot  Springs,  the  American 
Legion  Post  310,  D.L.  Quick  Bear,  and  the  American  Legion  Post  269.  You 
may  send  your  condolences  to  the  family  at  www. 
serenity springsfuneralchapel .com. 

Maxine  Ries 

MOBRIDGE  - Maxine  Ries,  82,  Mobridge,  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  2006,  at 
Beverly  Healthcare  Center  in  Mobridge. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

October  14,  2006 


Dames  Eagle 


CASPER,  Wyo.  - names  Eagle,  51,  Casper  and  formerly  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D., 
died  Monday,  Oct.  9,  2006,  in  Casper. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

October  10,  2006 
Dohnson  (Do-Do)  Wacoche 

TOWIE  - Dohnson  (Do-Do)  Wacoche  passed  from  this  life  Friday,  Oct.  6, 
2006,  in  Tulsa  at  90  years  of  age.  He  was  born  Dune  7,  1916,  in  Eufaula  to 
Alex  and  Rachel  (Willingham)  Wacoche.  Dohnson  served  our  country  in  the  U. 
S.  Navy.  He  retired  as  a nursery  man.  Dohnson  loved  watching  Sequoyah  High 
School  sports  for  many  years. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Alex  and  Rachel  Wacoche;  two 
brothers;  two  sisters;  an  infant  granddaughter;  a great-granddaughter, 
Kimberly  Sands;  and  two  infant  great-grandchildren . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  70  years,  Katie  Wacoche;  six  sons,  Watie 
"Chebon"  Wacoche  and  wife  Margie,  Ben  Wacoche  and  wife  Clarissa,  Allen 
Wacoche,  Isaac  Wacoche  and  wife  Brenda,  Chuck  Wacoche  and  wife  Duanita, 
and  Bear  Wacoche  and  wife  Allene;  six  daughters,  Nancy  D.  Lopez,  Bonnie 
Two  Shields,  Lou  Martin,  Helen  Wilder  and  husband  Deanie,  Lisa  Thompson 
and  husband  Eddie,  and  Doni  Wacoche  and  companion  David  Manus;  41 
grandchildren;  67  great-grandchildren;  four  great-great-grandchildren; 
several  nieces  and  nephews;  and  numerous  extended  family  and  friends. 

Service  will  be  2:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  at  Cedar  Tree  Tabernacle 
with  Pastor  Duly  Tecumseh  and  Pastor  Pat  Freeman  officiating.  Interment 
will  follow  at  Towie  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  include  Dohnson  Wacoche  III, 

Doe  Two  Shields,  Dohnny  Ray  Nunnely,  Billy  Wacoche,  Robert  Sanders  and 
Butch  Francis. 

Honorary  pallbearers  include  Robert  Wacoche,  Tracy  Wacoche,  Stacy 
Wacoche,  Dason  Wilder,  Coby  Thompson,  Eddie  Thompson,  Deanie  Wilder, 
Deffrey  Wacoche,  Watt  Flute  and  Ronald  Holden.  Funeral  arrangements 
directed  by  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Helen  L.  Collins 

TAHLEQUAH  - Helen  L.  Collins  passed  from  this  life  Sunday,  Oct.  8,  2006, 
in  Tahlequah  at  65  years  of  age. 

She  was  born  Sept.  24,  1941,  in  Shawnee,  to  Henry  L.  and  Martha  (Ringar) 
Hawkins . 

Helen  was  a cook  for  Tahlequah  Public  Schools  and  also  worked  for  the 
Salvation  Army.  She  liked  to  help  people,  had  a caring  heart  and  talked 
about  meeting  God. 

Helen  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Henry  Hawkins;  her  brother, 
Lealand  Hawkins;  and  a grandson,  Garrett  Dackson. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Broxer  Collins;  her  son,  Phillip  Dackson 
and  wife,  Sonya;  her  daughter.  Shelly  Wise;  her  mother,  Martha  Hawkins; 
sister,  Sandra  Byrd;  five  grandchildren,  Andrea  Thompson,  Dustin,  Ryan, 
Trace  and  Hannah  Dackson;  and  numerous  extended  family  and  friends. 

Graveside  service  will  be  11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  at  Holland 
Cemetery  with  Pastor  Bobby  Long  officiating.  Pallbearers  include  Randy 
Collins,  Ronnie  Beaverson,  Keith  Moore,  Tommy  Moore,  Dustin  Dackson  and 
Dohnny  Hamilton. 

Funeral  arrangements  directed  by  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

October  15,  2006 

Mary  Cynthia  Mannington  Chavez 

Mary  Cynthia  Mannington  Chavez,  resident  of  Ponca  City,  passed  away 
peacefully  at  the  home  of  her  son,  on  Friday,  Oct.  13,  2006,  with  her 
family  comforting  her  at  her  bedside.  She  was  84. 


A rosary  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  16,  at  Grace 
Memorial  Chapel.  Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  recited  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church  with  Father  John  Michalicka  serving 
as  celebrant.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Oak  Grove  section  of  the  Ponca  City 
IOOF  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Mary  Cynthia  Mannington  Chavez  was  born  May  3,  1922,  at  Skedee,  OK,  the 
daughter  of  lames  Mannington  and  Berdie  Allen  Mannington.  She  was  given 
away  soon  after  her  birth  to  Mae  Goodeagle  due  to  her  mother  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  and  shortly  died  after  Mary's  birth.  She  was  raised  in 
Pawnee,  where  she  attended  Pawnee  Indian  Boarding  School,  later  she  was 
sent  to  the  Flaskell  Indian  School  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  she  was  a high 
school  graduate. 

She  met  and  later  married  Pete  Anthony  Chavez  on  Dec.  24,  1940,  in  Dulce, 
N.M.,  where  both  were  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  couple 
settled  on  the  reservation  in  Zuni,  N.M.,  while  working  for  the  BIA  and 
later  moved  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  prior  to  returning  to  Pawnee.  The 
couple  had  also  lived  in  Fairfax,  Fluntington  Beach,  Calif.,  and  after  her 
husband  passed  on  Aug.  2,  1983,  she  moved  to  Cedar  Vale,  Kan.,  which  was 
her  home  for  18  years. 

Mary  was  a devout  Catholic  Church  member  since  1940  and  one  who  gave 
generously  to  various  church  organizations.  Mary  enjoyed  the  Cedar  Vale 
Senior  Citizen  Center,  Native  American  functions  and  was  a loyal  active 
member  of  the  Kateri  Circle  of  Pawhuska  and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
of  Cedar  Vale.  In  earlier  years,  Mary  loved  flower  gardening,  dancing  and 
traveling.  Mary  loved  visits  from  her  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren and  was  known  for  her  patience  and  spiritual  love  shown  to 
her  family. 

She  is  survived  by  her  four  children,  William  Roy  Chavez  and  wife 
Valerie  of  Stillwater,  Cordelia  Clapp  and  husband  Carl  of  Cedar  Vale,  Kan., 
MaryLouise  LaVenture  and  husband  Lance  of  Manchester,  Mo.  and  lames 
Anthony  Chavez  and  wife  Diana  of  Ponca  City,  with  whom  she  made  her  home 
with  the  last  year  and  a half.  She  is  also  survived  by  seven  grandchildren, 
eight  great-grandchildren,  as  well  as  a host  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  infant  son,  William  Roy  who  died  at 
birth  and  a daughter  Katherine  Ann,  who  died  shortly  after  birth;  her 
parents;  her  husband,  Pete;  two  grandchildren,  Michael  Clapp  and  Patricia 
Chavez;  and  two  brothers. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  grandsons  and  great-grandsons,  Carl  0.  Clapp  III, 
Ion  Paul  LaVenture,  lames  Chavez  lr.,  Paul  Chavez,  Trey  Michael  Clapp  and 
loshua  Williams. 

In  lieu  of  flowers  the  family  has  requested  memorial  contributions  be 
sent  to  the  Kateri  Memorial  Fund,  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  1314  Lynn 
Street,  Pawhuska,  OK  74056. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006  The  Ponca  City  News. 

October  11,  2006 

Videll  Tahdooahnippah 

CACHE  Funeral  for  Videll  Tahdooahnippah,  66,  Cache,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Friday  at  Post  Oak  Mennonite  Brethren  Church,  Indiahoma,  with  Leonard 
Presley,  pastor,  and  Vivian  Garza,  pastor,  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Thursday  at  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

Mr.  Tahdooahnippah  died  Sunday,  Oct.  8,  2006,  at  his  home 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Post  Oak  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Oct.  10,  1939,  in  the  Kiowa  Indian  Hospital  of  Lawton,  to 
Day  and  Lela  Yellowwolf  Tahdooahnippah.  He  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in 
Cache,  and  graduated  from  Cache  High  School.  On  Oct.  30,  1957,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  and  was  stationed  aboard  the  USS  Helena  as  an  SA.  He  was  a 
sub-contractor  painter  and  a U.S.  civil  servant  for  a long  period  of  time. 
He  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  Dec.  19,  1961,  and  transferred  to  the 
Naval  Reserves.  He  was  honorably  discharged  Dec.  19,  1963,  at  the 
Commandant,  8th  Naval  District  of  Oklahoma  City.  He  married  Louella  Weavel 
on  Oct.  10,  1962,  at  Walters  Bible  Baptist  Church.  They  made  their  home  in 


Cache.  He  was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation  and  Post  Oak  Mennonite 
Brethren  Church,  where  he  served  as  song  leader  and  was  on  the  church 
board.  He  was  a lay  speaker  and  served  as  a deacon  for  Deyo  Indian  Mission 
before  transferring  to  Post  Oak  Mennonite  Brethren. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  two  sisters:  Lavena  Honea  and 
Darlene  Doyce  Mathews,  both  of  Cache;  two  brothers  and  sister-in-laws: 
Ferrill  and  Donna  Codopony,  Lawton,  and  Patterson  D.  and  Charlene 
Tahdooahnippah,  Cache;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews,  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  grandparents. 

October  13,  2006 
Leslie  Lewis  Pahdocony 

CACHE  - Funeral  for  Leslie  Lewis  Pahdocony,  67,  Cache,  will  be  at  10  a.m 
Saturday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Walter 
Quetone  officiating. 

Prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral  home  chapel. 

Mr.  Pahdocony  died  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  2006,  in  Anadarko. 

Burial  with  honors  will  be  in  Otipoby  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  May  21,  1939,  in  Lawton,  to  John  and  Doris  Lewis  Pahdocony. 
He  grew  up  in  the  Lawton  and  Elgin  areas.  He  graduated  from  Chilocco 
Indian  School,  where  he  entered  the  Army  National  Guard  Dune  15,  1958.  He 
was  discharged  on  Dec.  14,  1958,  at  Fort  Dackson,  N.C.  He  joined  the  Navy 
on  Feb.  28,  1959,  and  served  on  the  USS  Bon  Homme  Richard.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  from  the  Navy  on  Dan.  22,  1962,  at  the  navel  station 
in  San  Diego.  He  was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation  and  was  employed  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  and  Oklahoma  as  an  auto  mechanic. 

Survivors  include  three  sons:  Clifford  Pahdocony,  Darrin  Pahdocony  and 
Anthony  Pahdocony;  a daughter-in-law,  Kristian  Renee  Ramsey;  three 
brothers  and  a sister:  William  Pahdocony,  Prentiss  Pahdocony,  Cecelia 
Thomas  and  Paul  Pahdocony;  a granddaughter,  Regina  Ramsey;  and  many  nieces 
nephews  and  other  family  members. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a son  and  his  wife,  Leslie 
"Chuckie"  Pahdocony  Dr.  and  Regina  Hoeckelberg;  and  a brother,  Clifford 
"Ducky"  Pahdocony. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

October  11,  2006 
Kelli  Larney 

Graveside  services  for  Seminole  resident  Kelli  Dawn  Larney  were  held 
at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Larney  Family  Cemetery  with  Rev.  Redman  Wolf 
officiating. 

Services  were  under  the  direction  of  Stout-Philips  Funeral  Home,  Wewoka. 
Larney,  33,  died  Thursday,  Sept.  28,  2006  in  Dallas,  Texas.  She  was  born 
March  18,  1973  in  Shawnee  to  William  Roy  and  Sharletta  Lea  (Rich)  Larney. 

She  attended  Varnum  Schools  and  worked  at  WalMart.  Larney  was  of  the 
Methodist  faith. 

Her  mother,  grandfather  Alvin  Rich  and  grandmother  Serena  Larney 
preceded  her  in  death. 

Surviving  is  her  father,  William  Larney  of  Tulsa;  three  children, 
Sharlett  Larney,  Charles  Larney  and  Christian  Larney;  two  sisters,  Karla 
Sesher  and  Coquesa  Larney,  both  of  Oklahoma  City;  two  brothers,  Darrin 
Lagrone  and  Wil-liam  Larney,  Dr.,  both  of  Oklahoma  City  and  one  grand- 
daughter . 

Pallbearers  for  the  services  were  Irby  Larney,  Randolph  Larney,  David 
Walker,  Gregory  Dones,  Harold  Walker  and  Gerald  Williams. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2006  The  Seminole  Producer. 

October  15,  2006 


Evelyn  C.  Candelaria,  64 


CANDELARIA  - Evelyn,  Mrs.  Evelyn  C.  Candelaria,  64,  a resident  of  San 
Felipe  Pueblo,  New  Mexico  passed  away  on  October  13,  2006. 

Mrs.  Candelaria  is  the  beloved  wife  to  Mr.  Valentino  Candelaria,  married 
for  44  years.  Mrs.  Candelaria  is  also  survived  by  her  children,  Valentina 
Herrera  and  husband,  David,  Jacqueline  Candelaria  and  Warren  Candelaria; 
one  sister,  Linda  Morales  and  husband  Rami,  two  brothers,  Edwin  Pradt  Jr. 
and  wife.  Paula,  George  Pradt  and  wife,  Norma;  five  grandchildren,  Brandon 
Erin,  Ryan,  Luis  and  Thaddeus;  one  great  grandchild,  Makayla;  daughter  in 
law,  Jackie  Candelaria;  foster  daughter,  Diane  Green;  three  Godchildren, 
Damian,  Curtis,  and  Edye  Chavez  and  her  grand  Dog,  Cash;  many  aunts, 
uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

Mrs.  Candelaria  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  A rosary  will  be 
recited  Sunday  evening  at  the  family  home  in  San  Felipe  Pueblo  at  7:00  p.m 
by  Victor  Riley. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated  Monday  morning  at  11:00  a.m. 
at  San  Jose  Mission  in  Old  Laguna  by  Father  Larry  Bernard,  O.F.M.. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  Old  Laguna  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  by:  Gabaldon  Mortuary  1000  Old  Coors  Dr.  SW  243-7861. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

October  10,  2006 

Michael  Shaffer 

Prayer  service  for  Michael  Monroe  Shaffer,  36,  of  Mescalero  will  be 
Friday,  Sept.  29,  at  7 p.m.  at  his  home  on  Shaffer  Road,  the  funeral  mass 
will  be  Saturday,  Sept.  30,  at  10  a.m.  in  St.  Joseph's  Mission  at 
Mescalero  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Little  Family  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Shaffer  passed  away  Wednesday,  Sept.  27,  at  his  home.  He  was  born 
April  24,  1970  at  Alamogordo  and  had  lived  at  Mescalero  most  of  his  life. 
He  attended  St.  Joseph's  Mission. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Larry  and  Rita  Shaffer  of  Mescalero;  a 
brother,  Larry  Shaffer  Jr.  of  Mescalero;  a sister,  Gwen  Shaffer  of 
Mescalero;  4 nieces  and  a nephew,  Alieh  Shaffer,  Lawrence  Shaffer,  Alina 
Shaffer,  and  Rita  Baca;  two  great  nieces,  Shanaya  Lester  and  Storm  Lester. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister,  Eileen  Shaffer. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  www.lagroneruidoso.com. 

Shirley  Kane 

Visitation  for  Shirley  A.  Kane,  65,  of  Mescalero  will  be  Friday,  Oct.  6, 
at  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  in  Ruidoso  from  2-4  p.m.  The  prayer  service  is 
6 p.m.,  Friday,  Oct.  6 at  the  Mescalero  Reformed  Church  where  the  funeral 
mass  will  be  on  Saturday,  Oct.  7,  at  9 a.m.  with  burial  to  follow  at  White 
Tail  Cemetery. 

Ms.  Kane  passed  away  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  at  her  home.  She  was  born  Jan.  24, 
1941,  at  Ft.  Wingate,  NM  and  has  lived  in  Mescalero  since  1978,  moving 
from  Grants,  NM.  She  was  working  at  the  Holiday  Inn  Express  in  hospitality 
She  is  survived  by  a son,  Sterlen  Kane,  Jr.  and  his  wife  Marcene  of 
Mescalero;  a daughter,  Selena  L.  Chino  and  her  husband  Mark  of  Mescalero; 
a brother,  Joseph  Greene,  Jr.  of  Polacca,  Arizona;  three  grandsons,  Jesse 
A.  Reed,  Keenan  Kane,  and  Kolby  Kane;  two  great-grandsons,  Camren  Reed  and 
Aiden  Reed. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

October  11,  2006 
Freda  Williams 

June  22,  1959  - Oct.  6,  2006 

Mrs.  Freda  Williams,  47,  of  Kirtland,  passed  away  Friday,  Oct.  6,  2006, 
in  Chinle,  Ariz.  She  was  born  June  22,  1959,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  to 
Michael  B.  and  Kathrine  Williams.  She  was  born  to  the  Tangle  people  and 
born  for  the  Bitter  Water  people. 

Freda  graduated  from  Many  Farms  High  School  in  1979.  She  worked  for 
SafeRide  and  drove  routes  for  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Arizona.  Freda  was 


well  known  for  her  beautiful  bead  work  and  crochet  work. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  sisters,  Evelyn  H.  McKrackin  and  Carolyn  N. 
Shelly;  and  daughter,  Miranda  Williams. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Johnson  Williams;  sons,  Nathaniel 
Williams  and  Richard  Williams;  daughter,  Tina  Williams;  parents,  Michael 
and  Kathrine  Williams;  brother,  Daniel  Williams;  sisters,  Trebay  W. 
Johnson,  Felicia  W.  Shorty  and  Lorene  Williams;  and  many  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  at  All  Saints 
Mission  in  Ganado,  Ariz.,  with  Father  Flann  O'Neil,  OFM,  as  celebrant. 
Burial  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Nazlini,  Ariz.  Pallbearers  are  Daniel 
Williams,  William  R.  Shorty,  Ben  Williams,  Antonio  W.  Tsosie,  Sterlyn 
Barbe  and  Michael  Tsosie  Jr.  Honorary  pallbearer  is  Nathaniel  Williams. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  1830  Barbara  Ave.,  in  Gallup 
(505)  722-6671. 

Paul  Wilson  Jr. 

- Oct.  4,  2006 

Paul  Wilson  Jr.,  64,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  loving  father,  devoted 
husband,  protective  brother  and  most  of  all,  very  proud  grandfather  of 
Jazmin  Bahozhoni  Matalolo  was  unexpectedly  taken  from  this  world  on  Oct.  4 
2006. 

If  you  knew  Paul,  you  would  know  there  was  no  car  too  junky,  no  boiler 
too  clunky;  nor  wires  too  sparky  or  board  so  knotty  that  Paul  wouldn't 
work  with  it.  He  never  met  a baseball  cap  he  didn't  like,  or  a flea  market 
find  he  didn't  treasure.  He  understood  the  power  of  an  education  and 
unknowingly  inspired  young  minds  through  music  (with  the  Beaconaires), 
artwork  (he  had  illustrations  in  a Navajo  medical  dictionary,  and  various 
educational  materials),  and  a diligent,  but  humble  life.  As  a mature  man, 
not  a move  was  made  without  careful  thought  on  future  consequences. 

His  family  was  always  foremost  in  his  mind  and  everything  he  did 
reflected  his  beliefs.  He  believed  in  teaching  by  example,  and  will  still 
be  thought  of  as  an  excellent  role  model  for  years  to  come. 

Paul  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mishalee;  his  daughters,  Sheridan  Wilson 
and  Mackenzie  Matalolo  and  husband,  Moa;  and  his  granddaughter,  Jazmin, 
who  was  the  love  of  his  life;  mother,  Jeannie  Redhair  Wilson;  sisters, 

Bess  P.  Scott,  Cecelia  P.  Dan  and  Cynthia  P.  Todechine;  brothers,  John  P. 
Wilson  and  Melvin  P.  Wilson;  and  a multitude  of  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews  who  were  as  close  as  anyone. 

He  always  said  he  felt  he  was  related  to  everyone  in  T'iisnasbas  in  one 
way  or  another.  His  presence  and  unique  comedic  nature  will  be  missed. 

A memorial  service  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  at  the  Teec  Nos 
Pos  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  have  sent  their 
condolences  and  messages  of  love  and  to  those  who  have  been  there  for 
support  and  friendship  when  we  needed  them  most.  It  is  truly  heartwarming 
to  realize  how  many  lives  he  has  touched  in  one  way  or  another. 

October  12,  2006 

Daniel  R.  Newood 
Newcomb 

Dec.  2,  1952  - Oct.  9,  2006 

Daniel  R.  Newood,  53,  went  to  meet  his  Father  on  Monday,  Oct.  9,  2006, 
in  Newcomb.  Daniel  was  born  Dec.  2,  1952,  in  Rehoboth,  to  Notah  Newood  and 
Lucy  Willie. 

Daniel  was  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the  Vietnam  War.  He  worked  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a Civil  Engineer,  and  he  was  a member  of  the 
Newcomb  Chapter,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  He  enjoyed  cooking,  quilting 
and  caring  for  animals. 

Daniel  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Donald  Newood  of  Newcomb,  and 
Russell  Newood  of  Gallup;  and  three  sisters,  Barbara  Newood  of  Sanders, 
Ariz.,  Beverly  Newood-Tolbertson  of  Crownpoint,  and  Evelyn  Hood  of  Church 
Rock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  13,  at  the  Newcomb 


Assembly  of  God  Church.  Interment  will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Two 
Grey  Hills. 

Pallbearers  are  Larry  Tsosie,  Melvin  Williams,  Arnold  Dohn,  Thomas 
Bailey,  Merrill  Williams  and  Douglas  Morgan.  Honorary  Pallbearers  are 
Donald  Newood,  Barbara  Newood,  Evelyn  Hood,  Russell  Newood,  Beverly 
Newood-Tolbertson  and  Marlon  Tolbertson. 

Daniel  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road 
6100,  (505)  598-9636. 

October  13,  2006 

Paul  Wilson  3r. 

Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

- Oct.  4,  2006 

Paul  Wilson  3r.,  64,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Oct.  4,  2006.  His 
family  was  always  foremost  in  his  mind  and  everything  he  did  reflected  his 
beliefs.  He  believed  in  teaching  by  example,  and  will  still  be  thought  of 
as  an  excellent  role  model  for  years  to  come. 

A memorial  service  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  at  the  Teec  Nos 
Pos  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

Glen  Wayne 
Hogback 

Aug.  9,  1951  - Oct.  8,  2006 

Glen  Wayne,  55,  of  Hogback,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  8,  2006.  Mr.  Wayne  was 
born  Aug.  9,  1951,  in  Shiprock. 

Services  will  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  at  Bible  Baptist  Shepherd 
Navajo  Church,  1105  S.  Miller  Ave.  in  Farmington,  with  Don  Corley 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Shiprock  Comminity  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  U.S.  Hwy. 

491,  (505)  368-4607. 

Morris  3oe  Sr. 

Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Dune  16,  1919  - Oct.  11,  2006 

Morris  Doe  Sr.,  87,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with  his 
Heavenly  Father  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  2006.  He  was  born  Dune  16,  1919,  in 
Teec  Nos  Pos,  to  Dohn  Doe  and  Asaan  Yazhi. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  his  parents;  a son,  Raymond  Doe;  and 
brothers.  Huge,  Richard  and  Wilson  Doe. 

Morris  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Ellen  Doe,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos; 
daughter,  Doanne  and  husband,  Dohnson  Muskett,  of  Kirtland;  son,  Harrison 
and  wife,  Margaret  Doe,  of  Waterflow;  daughter,  Shirley  and  husband, 

Raymond  McCabe,  of  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.;  daughter,  Fannie  and  husband, 
Timothy  Begay  of  Beclabito;  son.  Perry  and  wife,  Rena  Doe,  of  Waterflow; 
daughter,  Daisy  and  husband,  Gary  Nez,  of  Albuquerque;  son,  William  Doe 
and  Dessie  Martinez,  of  Torreon;  daughter,  Susie  Doe  of  Ignacio,  Colo.; 
son,  Samual  and  Marlyn  Doe  of  Teec  Nos  Pos;  and  son,  Morris  and  Marcus  Doe 
of  Rio  Rancho.  Also  surviving  are  sisters,  Clara  Tallbrother,  Marjorie 
Cody  and  Harriet  Tallbrother,  all  of  Teec  Nos  Pos;  23  grandchildren;  and 
eight  great-grandchildren . 

Visitation  for  Morris  will  be  from  5 to  7 p.m.  today,  Friday,  Oct.  13, 
at  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Oct.  14,  at  Bethany  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will 
follow  in  the  family  cemetery  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

Morris  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com . 

October  14,  2006 

Morris  Doe  Sr. 

Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Dune  16,  1919  - Oct.  11,  2006 

Morris  Doe  Sr.,  87,  of  , went  home  to  be  with  his  Heavenly  Father  on 
Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  2006.  He  was  born  Dune  16,  1919,  in  Teec  Nos  Pos,  to 


John  Doe  and  Asaan  Yazhi. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  his  parents;  a son,  Raymond  Doe;  and 
brothers.  Huge,  Richard  and  Wilson  Doe. 

Morris  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Ellen  Doe,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos; 
daughter,  Doanne  and  husband,  Dohnson  Muskett,  of  Kirtland;  son,  Harrison 
and  wife,  Margaret  Doe,  of  Waterflow;  daughter,  Shirley  and  husband, 
Raymond  McCabe,  of  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.;  daughter,  Fannie  and  husband, 
Timothy  Begay  of  Beclabito;  son.  Perry  and  wife,  Rena  loe,  of  Waterflow; 
daughter,  Daisy  and  husband,  Gary  Nez,  of  Albuquerque;  son,  William  loe 
and  lessie  Martinez,  of  Torreon;  daughter,  Susie  loe  of  Ignacio,  Colo.; 
son,  Samual  and  Marlyn  loe  of  Teec  Nos  Pos;  and  son,  Morris  and  Marcus  loe 
of  Rio  Rancho.  Also  surviving  are  sisters,  Clara  Tallbrother,  Marjorie 
Cody  and  Harriet  Tallbrother,  all  of  Teec  Nos  Pos;  23  grandchildren;  and 
eight  great-grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  at  Bethany 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  family 
cemetery  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

Morris  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688;  brewerleelarkin . com . 

October  15,  2006 

Arlene  Yazzie  Charles 
Nenahnezad 

March  15,  1932  - Oct.  12,  2006 

Arlene  Yazzie  Charles  went  back  to  the  spiritual  world  Thursday,  Oct.  12 
2006,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  March  15,  1932,  to  Clauchee  Yazzie  and 
Alice  Doe  in  Nenahnezad. 

Arlene  was  survived  by  two  sons,  Monroe  and  Marshall  Charles,  both  of 
Nenahnezad;  three  daughters,  Marita  Begaye  and  her  husband,  Melvin,  of 
Upper  Fruitland;  Marlene  Ortega  and  her  husband,  Doseph  Dr.,  of 
Bakersfield,  Calif.;  and  Nola  Morales  of  Farmington.  Her  grandchildren  are 
Sheldon  Begaye,  Shelvin  Begaye,  Michael  Charles,  Dulia  Charles,  Lariet 
Charles,  Mathew  Charles,  Alicia  Charles,  Doey  Ortega,  Nicholas  Begay, 
Nicole  Begay,  Colette  Begay,  Dohn  Morales,  Arlene  Morales  and  Emma  Morales 

Her  great-grandchildren  are  Kiryn  Dennison,  William  Charles,  Dasmine 
Gustina,  Tyrell  Gustina,  Randall  Charles,  Shane  Charles  and  Stephonie 
Reeves . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  David  Charles;  parents, 
Clauchee  and  Alice  Yazzie;  sister,  Annie  Dodge;  and  brothers.  Doe  Yazzie, 
Phillip  Yazzie,  Mark  Yazzie  Sr.,  Harry  S.  Yazzie  and  Day  Yazzie  Sr. 

Arlene  enjoyed  rug  weaving,  cooking  and  making  clothes.  Her 
grandchildren  were  also  one  of  her  greatest  delights. 

Pallbearers  are  Shelvin  Begaye,  Matthew  Charles,  Lariet  Charles,  Michael 
Charles,  Sheldon  Begaye  and  Nicholas  Begay.  Honorary  pallbearers  are 
Anerson  Dackson,  Melvin  Begaye,  Dimmy  Dodge,  Caroline  Dodge,  Alice  Simms, 
Tomy  Yazzie,  Dohn  Dodge  Dr.,  Carletta  Dodge,  Mario  Doe,  Martha  Coolige, 
Dustin  Gustina,  Stanley  Coolige  and  all  her  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

Visitation  will  be  at  5 to  7 p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  16,  2006,  at  Cope 

Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel  at  458  County  Road  6100  in  Kirtland. 

There  will  be  a viewing  from  9 to  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  17,  2006,  at  the 

Kirtland  Church  of  Latter-day  Saints  Stake  Center  on  Highway  64.  Interment 
will  follow  at  the  Fruitland-Kirtland  Cemetery. 

Arlene  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel  located  at  458 
County  Road  6100,  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
October  10,  2006 
Gilbert  Livingston 

CHURCH  ROCK  - Services  for  Gilbert  D.  Livingston,  41,  will  be  at  9 a.m., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  11  at  Rollie  Mortuary,  and  graveside  services  will  be  at 
11  a.m.,  on  family  land  in  Fence  in  Horses/Sundance,  N.M.  Marvin 


Livingston  Sr.,  will  officiate. 

Livingston  died  Oct.  6 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Ian.  25,  1965  in 
Gallup  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  the  Forest 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Angie  Touchine  Livingston  of  Church  Rock; 
son,  Freeland  Livingston  of  Church  Rock;  daughter  Lauren  Livingston  of 
Church  Rock;  parents  William  Livingston  Sr.,  Dulia  Livingston,  both  of 
Sundance,  N.M.;  brothers,  Vince  Livingston,  Marvin  Livingston  Sr.,  Henry 
Livingston,  Dale  Livingston  Sr.,  all  of  Sundance,  Alvin  Livingston  of 
Breadsprings,  Paul  Livingston  and  William  Livingston  Dr.,  both  of  Dones 
Ranch;  sisters,  Maryann  Livingston  of  Phoenix,  Laverne  Tso  of  Sundance  and 
Brenda  Whitehorse  of  Blanding,  Utah. 

Livingston  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister  Elaine  Livingston; 
brother,  Herman  Livingston  and  grandmother  Mary  H.  Dohnson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dale  Livingston  Sr.,  Henry  Livingston,  Orson 
Livingston,  Vince  Livingston  and  Quintin  Russell. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Freda  Williams 

NAZLINI  Services  for  Freda  Williams,  47,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
Oct.  11  at  All  Saints  Mission  in  Ganado.  Father  Flann  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  in  the  Nazline  family  plot. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services  at  the  church.  A rosary 
will  be  recited  Wednesday,  Oct.  10  at  6 p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Williams  died  Oct.  6 in  Chinle.  She  was  born  Dune  22,  1959  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

She  graduated  from  Many  Farms  High  School  in  1979  and  was  employed  with 
Safe  Ride,  covering  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Arizona.  She  was  well-known 
for  her  beadwork. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Dohnson  Williams;  sons  Nathaniel  Williams, 
Richard  Williams;  daughter  Tina  Williams;  parents  Michael  B.  Williams  and 
Katherine  Williams;  brother  Daniel  Williams;  sisters  Trebay  W.  Dohnson, 
Felicita  W.  Shorty  and  Lorene  Williams. 

Williams  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter  Miranda  Williams;  sisters 
Carolyn  N.  Shelley  and  Evelyn  H.  McKrackin. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Williams,  Antonio  W.  Tsosie,  Williams  R. 
Shorty,  Sterlyn  Barber,  Ben  Williams  and  Michael  D.  Tsosie  Dr. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  11,  2006 
Brandon  Smallcanyon 

MANY  FARMS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Brandon  Evans  Smallcanyon,  23,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  in  the  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 
Church  in  Chinle.  Bishop  Dames  Higgs  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  family  plot  in  Chinle. 

Smallcanyon  died  Oct.  6,  in  Taos.  He  was  born  Duly  20,  1983  in  Gouldings, 
Utah  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Smallcanyon  graduated  from  Chinle  High  School,  where  he  was  in  the  Top 
10  of  his  class  and  in  "Who's  Who  in  American  High  School  Students."  He 
worked  at  MacDonalds,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  with 
Wal-Mart  in  Taos. 

Survivors  include  his  parents  Tim  Smallcanyon  and  Valinda  D.  Dones; 
brother,  Timothy  D.  Smallcanyon;  sister,  Ashley  B.  Gorman;  grandparents 
Della  M.  Charley  and  Clyde  Dones. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandparents  Wilder  and  Nellie  Smallcanyon. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tim  Smallcanyon,  Myron  Haskie,  Byron  Haskie,  Patrick 
Dohn,  Marvin  Haskie  and  Daniel  Draper. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  after  services,  1/4  mile 
east  of  Many  Farms,  behind  the  elementary  school. 

Zachary  Yazzie 

OAK  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Zachary  K.  Yazzie,  19,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  12  at  Rollie  Mortuary.  Reverend  Roger  Tsosie  will 


officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Yazzie  died  Oct.  9 in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Duly  15,  1987  in  Gallup 
into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents  Herbert  Yazzie  of  Oak  Springs,  Eleanor 
Yazzie  of  Window  Rock;  brother  Artemis  Yazzie  of  Oak  Springs;  sister 
Chelce  Lynn  Yazzie  of  Oak  Springs. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mark  Baez,  Donavan  Begay,  David  Fanman,  Merwin 
Nelson  and  Dack  Tsosie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  12,  2006 
Richard  Dames 

TSAILE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Richard  "Rick"  Dames,  55,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Oct.  13  at  St.  Isabel  Mission  in  Lukachukai,  Ariz.  Father  Blane 
Grien,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Mission  Cemetery  in 
Lukachukai . 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services  at  the  church. 

Dames  died  Oct.  8 in  Tsaile.  He  was  born  Nov.  30,  1951  in  Lukachukai 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Deremiah  Dames  of  Low  Mountain,  Ariz;  daughters, 
Rachel  Dames  of  Gallup;  mother,  Marie  Dames  of  Tsaile;  brothers,  Herbert 
Dames  of  Tsaile  and  Bernard  Dames  of  Chinle;  sisters,  Virginia  Betoney  and 
Grace  B.  Dames,  both  of  Tsaile. 

Dames  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Doe  Dames,  Sr.;  brothers.  Art 
Ray,  Eddie  and  Vincent;  sister.  Dean  Robertson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Burt  Dames,  Adrian  Dames,  Ronald  Dames,  Leo  Dames, 
Dr.,  Gary  Dames  and  Tulley  Allen,  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Marie  Dames  residence 
in  Tsaile  after  services. 

Katherine  Keeto 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Katherine  Alice  Keeto,  70,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Oct.  13  at  Mary  Mother  of  Mankind  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Michaels. 
Father  Gilbert  Schneider,  OFM,  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
family  land  in  Window  Rock. 

Keeto  died  Oct.  10  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was  born  Dan.  1,  1936  in  Ganado 

Keeto  was  employed  as  an  elementary  cook  for  the  Window  Rock  School 
District  and  retired  after  10  years  as  a Community  Health  Representative 
in  St.  Michaels.  She  was  a member  of  Hunter's  Point  Boarding  School  and 
the  NAC  organization  District  18.  Her  hobbies  included  solving  puzzles  and 
spending  time  with  her  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  husband,  Willie  Kirk,  Sr.;  sons,  Willie  Keeto,  Dr., 

Roy  Keeto  and  Wilfred  Keeto;  daughters,  Marjorie  K.  Paxson,  Marilyn  Keeto 
Vervaet,  Gloria  Keeto  and  Marian  Bohnas;  mother  Dosephine  H.  Kirk; 
brothers,  Edison  Kirk  and  David  Kirk;  11  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild . 

Keeto  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Alvin  Kirk;  brother,  Billie 
Lewis  Kirk  and  sister,  Bertha  L.  Scott. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Willie  Keeto,  Dr.,  Roy  Keeto,  Wilfred  Keeto,  Brandon 
Paxson,  Alfred  Scott,  Dr.  and  Dennis  Kirk. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  St.  Michaels  Parish 
Hall  after  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  13,  2006 
Rodger  Dames 

CORNFIELDS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Rodger  W.  Dames,  68,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Oct.  14  at  Ganado  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ganado.  Reverend  Roger 
Davis  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Cornfields  Community  Cemetery 
in  Cornfields. 

Dames  died  Oct.  10  in  Payson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Duly  8,  1938  in 
Cornfields  into  the  Waters  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  One-Walks-Around 
People  Clan. 


Dames  attended  Cornfields  Day  School  and  completed  a five-year  program 
at  Intermountain  Indian  School  in  Brigham,  Utah.  He  was  employed  with  the 
BIA  Road  Construction  and  other  construction  jobs  as  a carpenter,  plumber 
and  mason.  His  hobbies  included  silversmithing,  drawing  and  watching 
western  movies. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Mark  Dames,  Timothy  Dames,  Christopher  Dames, 
Michael  Dames  and  Patrick  Dames;  daughters,  Rosetta  Emerson,  Sandra  Dames 
and  Pricilla  Dames;  brothers,  Roy  Dames,  Dr.,  Mike  Dames,  Sr.  and  Everett 
Dames;  sisters,  Marie  Shirley  and  Mae  K.  Dedman;  25  grandchildren  and  17 
great-grandchildren . 

Dames  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Roy  Dames,  Sr.  and  Camillia 
Dames;  son,  Rodger  Dames,  Dr.;  brothers,  Irvin  Dames  and  Harvey  Dames; 
grandparents,  Hosteen  and  Rose  Slivers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mailcarrier. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kenneth  Dones,  Thomas  Moses,  Dr.,  Daniel  Dames,  Fred 
Elliott,  Gilbert  Belinti  and  Tyrone  Belinti. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Cornfields  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nina  Nez 

PINON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Nina  Deliyah  Nez,  3,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Oct.  14  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in 
Pinon,  Ariz.  Elder  Dansai  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family 
land  in  Pinon. 

Nez  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  10  in  Pinon.  She  was  born  Sept.  4,  2003  in  Chinle 
into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  father,  Gary  Nez,  Sr.  and  mother,  Doann  Nez,  both  of 
Pinon;  brothers,  Gary  Nez,  Dr.  and  Dary  Nez;  sisters,  Denisha  Nez,  Desirai 
Nez  and  Destinie  Nez,  all  of  Pinon. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kalsey  Chavez,  Mark  Hosteen,  Gary  Nez  and  Channing 
White . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Alice  Lee 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Alice  M.  Lee,  68,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct. 

14  at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Rehoboth.  Keith  Bulthuis  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery. 

Lee  died  Oct.  11  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  15,  1938  in  Rehoboth  into 
the  Waters  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Many  Comanche  Warrior  People  Clan. 

Lee  was  an  LPN  and  graduated  from  Baylor  Nursing  School.  She  was 
employed  with  Rehoboth  McKinley  Christian  Hospital  for  30  years. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters  Eugenia  Lee  AuBuchon  of  Rio  Rancho, 
Brandie  Casuse  of  Albuquerque,  Candice  Casuse  of  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.; 
brothers  Robert  Lee  of  Denver,  Raymond  Lee  of  Kirtland,  Eddie  Lee  of  Rock 
Point,  David  Lee  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Thomas  Wilson  of  Kirtland;  sisters, 
Katherine  Tsosie  of  Shiprock,  Marilyn  Becenti  of  Crownpoint,  Shirley  Lee 
of  Albuquerque  and  one  grandchild. 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Guy  Lee  and  her  mother  Anne 
Cadman . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donathan  AuBuchon,  Chancey  Bizardie,  Tino  Tsosie, 
Thomas  Wilson,  Chris  Gose  and  Merle  Benally. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  14,  2006 
Pete  Greyeyes 

TSEGI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Pete  Greyeyes,  81,  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Oct.  15  at  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in  Kayenta. 
Bishop  Gibson  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tsegi  Canyon. 

Greyeyes  died  Oct.  10  in  Flagstaff.  He  was  born  in  1925  in  Pinute  Mesa, 
Utah  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  Into  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Greyeyes  retired  from  Peabody  Coal  Mine.  He  has  been  employed  as  a 
uranium  mine  worker,  at  the  railroad,  and  did  ranching  and  farming. 

Survivors  include  wife,  Bessie  Salt  Greyeyes;  sons,  Ray  Greyeyes,  Dack 


Gneyeyes  and  Leo  Gneyeyes  all  of  Kayenta,  Irvin  Greyeyes  and  Leonard 
Greyeyes  both  of  Flagstaff , Ned  Greyeyes  of  Tsegi,  Ariz.,  and  Leon 
Greyeyes  of  Hominy,  Okla.;  daughters,  Alice  of  Valley  Center,  Kan., 

Avylena  of  Tuba  City,  lean  of  Tsegi  and  Nadine  of  Lawrence,  Kan.;  brothers, 
Tulley  Greyeyes  of  Tsegi,  Ariz.,  Huck  Greyeyes  of  Coalmine  Mesa,  Ariz., 

Pete  lay  Greyeyes  of  Pinute  Mesa,  Utah.,  Everett  Greyeyes  of  El  Capitan, 
Ariz.,  and  David  Greyeyes  of  Ariz.;  sisters,  Lillian  Holliday  of  Oljato, 
Utah.,  Bertha  Austin  of  Betatakin,  Ariz,  and  Ethel  Salt  of  Tsegi,  Ariz.; 

41  grandchildren  and  23  great-grandchildren. 

Greyeyes  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Earl  and  Frances  Greyeyes; 
brother,  Roger  Greyeyes  and  sister,  Betty  Holiday. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Tsegi,  Ariz.,  after 
services . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 

October  11,  2006 
Ophelia  Dempsey  Lovato 

Ophelia  Dempsey  Lovato,  45,  passed  away  Oct.  6,  2006  in  Tucson.  She  was 
born  Dec.  29,  1960  in  Winslow  to  Nelson  and  lane  Dempsey. 

Ophelia  enjoyed  crafts,  baking  yeast  bread  and  horseback  riding.  She 
loved  being  around  her  family  and  making  people  laugh.  She  was  a loving 
person.  Her  eyes  would  light  up  when  she  flashed  her  big  bright  smile. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Frank  Lovato  of  Winslow;  mother  lane 
Dempsey  of  Leupp;  children  Armando  Bahe  of  Winslow  and  Arianne  Bahe  of 
Winslow;  brother  Darren  Dempsey  of  Leupp;  and  sisters  Debbie  Gutierrez  of 
Flagstaff,  lacqueline  Arthur  of  Mesa,  and  Beverly  Harry  or  Nixon,  Nev. 
Ophelia  is  also  survived  by  her  three  grandchildren  Da'Shaan  Bahe,  Tanaya 
Bahe  and  Ayden  Bahe. 

Ophelia  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father.  Nelson  Dempsey  in  luly  1996. 
Funeral  Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  2006  at  the 
Leupp  Church  of  the  Nazarene. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  2006  c.  2006  Navajo  Hopi  Observer. 

October  15,  2006 
Cheryl  Elaine  Fulwilder 

Cheryl  Elaine  Fulwilder,  40,  of  the  Salt  River  Indian  Community,  passed 
away  on  October  9,  2006  in  Scottsdale,  AZ.  Born  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  she  grew 
up  in  the  Lehi  area  and  gained  many  friends  over  the  years,  which  were  an 
important  part  of  her  life.  She  worked  as  a sales  supervisor  at  Casino 
Arizona . 

Cheryl  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Russell  0.  Fulwilder. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children:  Julian  and  daughter-in-law  Crystal, 

Zack,  David,  and  Hayden  Rivers;  mother,  Angelita  Fulwilder;  partner, 

Leonard  Rivers;  and  many  family  members  in  Arizona  and  out  of  state. 

A visitation  will  be  held  on  Monday  October  16,  2006  at  6:00  PM  at  the 
Lehi  Community  Center,  1231  E.  Oak  in  Mesa.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  October  17,  2006  at  8:00  AM  at  the  LDS  Papago  Ward  Building  on 
Extension  and  McDowell  Rd  in  Scottsdale. 

Meldrum  Mortuary  handled  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Arizona  Republic. 

October  13,  2006 

Cyrilla  Ganilla 

Cyrilla  Carmen  Ganilla,  81,  passed  away  Oct.  1,  2006,  in  Globe. 

She  is  survived  by  daughters,  Regina  (Bruce)  Sandberg  of  Hawthorn,  Calif. 
, Christine  (Ben)  Menasherov  of  Dana  Point,  Calif.,  and  Veronica  (Danny) 
Constantino  of  Placentia,  Calif.;  sons,  Leon  Ganilla,  Vincent  Ganilla, 
Nathan  Ganilla,  and  Allen  Ganilla  Jr.,  all  of  San  Carlos;  a sister,  Audrey 


Dose  of  Anegam,  111.;  11  grandchildren  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Services  were  Oct.  5 at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  with  interment  at 
the  San  Carlos  Cemetery. 

Lamont  Mortuary  assisted  the  family  with  arrangements. 

Derrick  Smith 

Derrick  Lee  Smith,  24,  of  Peridot  passed  away  Oct.  3,  2006,  at  his 
residence. 

Derrick  was  a firefighter  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  was  a 
tribal  member  of  the  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Indian  Community. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother  and  step-father,  Deanna  and  Stevenson  Boni 
of  San  Carlos;  his  companion,  Nicole  Antonio  ; a son,  Antonio  Smith  and 
daughter,  Kayla  Smith,  all  of  Peridot;  grandparents,  McKenzie  and  Marlene 
Smith;  sister,  Cheryl  Boni;  brothers,  Darren  Smith,  Cooper  Boni,  lames 
Boni  and  Craig  Boni,  all  of  San  Carlos. 

A wake  will  be  held  Friday,  Oct.  13,  at  4 p.m.  at  the  McKenzie  Smith 
residence.  Service  will  be  Oct.  13  at  the  World  Evangelism  Revival  Center 
in  San  Carlos  with  interment  at  the  San  Carlos  Cemetery. 

Lamont  Mortuary  assited  the  family  with  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

October  13,  2006 
Tommy  Lee  Poblano 

Tommy  Lee  Poblano  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  Oct.  6,  2006  in 
Whiteriver . 

He  was  born  Duly  11,  1984  in  Whiteriver.  He  will  be  dearly  missed  by  all 
but  never  forgotten. 

Tommy  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Damie  Pablano,  Dadalyn  Poblano; 
stepdaughter,  Daletta  Armstrong;  sister, : Tami  Poblano,  Merri  Poblano; 
brothers:  Doey  Poblano,  Dimmy  Poblano  Dr.;  grandfathers,  Mitchell  Barlow, 
Kay  Lewis,  Dones  Adley;  grandmothers,  Neva  Adley,  Mayhome  Rolland,  Ruby 
Henry;  uncle,  Adam  Adley  Dr;  aunts,  Cheryl  Adley,  Sharon  Adley,  Isla  Adley, 
Erma  Adley,  Cindy  Adley,  Norma  Adley,  Bernita  Poblano;  many  other 
relatives  and  friends. 

A two  night  awake  will  start  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  14  at  Erma 
Adley's  residence  in  Eastfork.  Home  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 

Monday,  Oct.  16  at  Erma  Adley's  residence  in  Eastfork.  Interment  will  be 
at  the  Whiteriver  Cemetery. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

October  11,  2006 
Harry  Miller  Dr. 

Warm  Springs  resident  Harry  D.  Miller  Dr.  died  Oct  1,  2006,  at  the  age 
of  65. 

Mr.  Miller  was  born  Sept.  14,  1941,  in  The  Dalles  to  parents  Willis  and 
Adeline  (Moses)  Miller.  He  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Warm  Springs  and  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  On  March  23, 
1973,  he  and  his  wife  Patricia  were  married  in  Madras. 

He  was  employed  as  an  enforcement  officer  for  the  Warm  Springs  Fish  and 
Game  Department. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Patricia  Miller  of  Warm  Springs;  his  mother, 
Adeline  Miller  of  Warm  Springs;  his  children,  Eldred  Heath,  Denise  Miller, 
Harry  Miller  III,  and  Dames  Teeman,  all  of  Warm  Springs;  brother,  Robert 
Miller  of  Warm  Springs;  sisters,  Eileen  Spino  and  Phyllis  Strong,  both  of 
Warm  Springs;  five  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild . He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  father  and  a sister. 

A dressing  ceremony  was  held  Oct.  4,  at  Agency  Longhouse,  followed  by 
overnight  services.  Burial  was  Oct.  5,  at  the  Simnasho  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Bel-Air  Colonial  Funeral  Home 
of  Madras. 


Copyright  c.  2001-2006  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
October  10,  2006 
Clarence  "Sleepy"  Umtuch 

LEXINGTON,  KY  - Clarence  "Sleepy"  Umtuch,  63  of  Toppenish  died  Friday, 
October  6,  2006  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  was  born  December  28,  1942  in 
Toppenish  to  George  and  Josephine  (Miller)  Umtuch,  Sr.  He  was  raised  in 
the  Yakima  Valley.  He  attended  boarding  school  in  Warm  Springs,  OR.  He 
then  returned  to  Granger  and  graduated  from  high  school. 

He  worked  for  Yakama  Nation  as  a heavy  equipment  operator.  He  served  in 
the  US  Army  from  Dune  1974  to  Dune  1979.  Clarence  was  a member  of  Yakama 
Nation,  Satus  Longhouse,  Yakama  Warriors  Association,  Yakama  Nation 
Basketball  Association,  Black  Leggins  Association,  V.F.W.  and  American 
Legion  of  Toppenish. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sisters,  Eleanora  Bill  and  companion  Sanders 
George  of  Wapato,  and  Margaret  Pennah  of  Toppenish;  adopted  brother 
Richard  Schell  of  Granger;  nephews  Rex  Buck,  Dr,  Richard  Buck  of  Mattawa, 
Eugene  Umtuch,  Sr.,  Eric  Umtuch,  Sr.,  of  Granger,  Darrod  Bill,  Leland  Bill 
of  Wapato;  grandsons  Curtis  Bill,  Eugene  Umtuch,  Dr.;  nieces,  Lenora 
Seelatsee,  Ramon  Lucei,  Eliza  Buck  of  Mattawa,  Yvette  Tahmalwash  of  Wapato, 
Lisa  Umtuch  of  Toppenish;  aunts,  Berniece  Mitchell,  Gladys  Thompson, 

Adeline  Miller  all  of  Warm  Springs,  OR;  friends  Danice  Mesplie  and  Theresa 
Thompson.  Clarence  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  wife  Sharon 
Gardipee,  sister  Delores  Buck,  brothers  George  Umtuch,  Dr.  and  Lee  Umtuch. 

Dressing  services  will  be  held  at  1:00  PM  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  2006  in 
Colonial  Funeral  Home.  Following  the  dressing  services  he  will  be 
transported  to  Satus  Longhouse  for  over  night  services.  Burial  will  be  at 
sunrise  Wednesday  morning  in  Satus  Point  Cemetery. 

Colonial  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic/Yakima,  WA. 

October  11,  2006 
Leo  Ariwite 

Leo  Ariwite,  75  of  the  Gibson  District,  passed  away  early  Sunday 
October  1,  2006  at  his  home. 

Leo  was  a third  generation  Augai  dika  medicine  man  born  May  3,  1931  in 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  to  Benjamin  Sr.  and  Hattie  Honena  Ariwite.  Leo  spent 
most  his  time  in  the  Lemhi  Valley  where  his  parents  owned  a ranch  on  the 
Lemhi  Reservation,  Idaho. 

He  married  Irene  Nappo  on  February  20,  1954  in  Salmon.  Leo  was  employed 
as  a heavy  equipment  operator  for  the  BLM.  In  1972  they  moved  to  Gibson  on 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Lemhi-Shoshoni  Tribe  and  an  enrolled  with 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes.  Leo  enjoyed  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  old 
customs,  camping,  riding  horses,  powwows. 

He  was  talented  and  skilled  in  tanning  hides,  making  gloves  and 
moccasins  and  well  known  for  Lemhi  style  (porcupine)  quillwork.  Most  of 
all  he  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  all  his  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Irene  of  Gibson;  children,  Leona  (Berry) 

Taylor  of  Blackfoot,  Leo  Timothy  Ariwite,  Kenneth  (Petrina)  Ariwite  of 
Blackfoot;  adopted  daughter,  Terry  Lynn  (Howard  Dr.)  Wahtomy-Antelope  of 
Ethete,  Wyoming;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren;  Indian 
brother,  Snookins  Honena  and  Indian  sister,  Lucy  Diaz  of  the  Gibson 
District . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a daughter  Joyce  at  birth, 
daughter  Christine  Ariwite  Cruz;  brothers  Benjamin,  Dr.,  Bill,  Colburn 
Ariwite;  sisters  Wynona,  Lillian,  Sadie  and  Elvina. 

Memorial  services  were  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  October  2,  2006  at  the  Hawker 
Funeral  Home  in  Blackfoot. 

Traditional  services  were  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  October  3,  2006  at  the 


Salmon  City  Cemetery. 


Wesley  George 

Wesley  George  49,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  passed  away  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  2006 
due  to  illness. 

He  was  born  Dune  24th,  1957  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho  to  Gladys  and  the  late 
Raymond  George. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  listening  to  loud  music  and 
cruising.  In  his  younger  years  he  wardanced.  He  was  also  a Sundancer.  Most 
of  all,  Wesley  enjoyed  spending  time  and  caring  for  his  mother  Gladys. 
Wesley  worked  most  of  his  life  as  a Fort  Hall  Wildland  Firefighter. 

Survivors  of  Wesley  include  his  mother  Gladys  Mink  George  of  Fort  Hall, 
aunt  Eloise  Lopez  of  Fort  Hall,  2 uncles  Donah  Mink  and  Wayne  George  both 
of  Fort  Hall.  A niece  Willeena  George,  a grandson  Lloyd  Bacon  George  of 
Fort  Hall,  a companion  Terri  Browning  and  three  step  sons  Robert  Panemah, 
Darneal  Browning  and  Kevin  Browning  all  of  Fort  Hall.  A close  niece  Leanna 
Stone,  along  with  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Raymond  George,  sisters  Caroline 
George,  Verna  George  Stone,  Thelma  George  Bear,  a brother  Leslie  Baker  Sr., 
grandparents  Cora  & Willie  George,  aunt  Dorothy  Baker,  cousin  Darwin 
George,  nephew  Marcus  Cerino,  grandson  Deremy  Lee  Nappo. 

He  was  taken  to  his  mother  Gladys  George  residence  on  Sambo  Road  in 
Gibson  on  Wednesday  Oct.  4th  2006  until  the  time  of  burial. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  family  directed  with  services  at  4:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  5th  2006.  Traditional  sunrise  services  are  at  approximately 
6 a.m.  on  Friday  Oct.  6th,  2006.  Traditional  burial  services  will  commence 
at  2 p.m.  at  the  Gibson  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

October  14,  2006 

Leo  Ariwite 

Leo  Ariwite,  75  of  the  Gibson  District,  passed  away  early  Sunday 
October  1,  2006  at  his  home. 

Leo  was  a third  generation  Augai  dika  medicine  man  born  May  3,  1931  in 
Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  to  Benjamin  Sr.  and  Hattie  Honena  Ariwite.  Leo  spent 
most  his  time  in  the  Lemhi  Valley  where  his  parents  owned  a ranch  on  the 
Lemhi  Reservation,  Idaho. 

He  married  Irene  Nappo  on  February  20,  1954  in  Salmon. 

Leo  was  employed  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  for  the  BLM.  In  1972  they 
moved  to  Gibson  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Lemhi-Shoshoni  Tribe  and  an  enrolled  with  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes. 

Leo  enjoyed  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  old  customs,  camping,  riding 
horses,  powwows. 

He  was  talented  and  skilled  in  tanning  hides,  making  gloves  and 
moccasins  and  well  known  for  Lemhi  style  (porcupine)  quillwork.  Most  of 
all  he  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  all  his  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Irene  of  Gibson;  children,  Leona  (Berry) 

Taylor  of  Blackfoot,  Leo  Timothy  Ariwite,  Kenneth  (Petrina)  Ariwite  of 
Blackfoot;  adopted  daughter,  Terry  Lynn  (Howard  Dr.)  Wahtomy-Antelope  of 
Ethete,  Wyoming;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren;  Indian 
brother,  Snookins  Honena  and  Indian  sister,  Lucy  Diaz  of  the  Gibson 
District . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a daughter  Doyce  at  birth, 
daughter  Christine  Ariwite  Cruz;  brothers  Benjamin,  Dr.,  Bill,  Colburn 
Ariwite;  sisters  Wynona,  Lillian,  Sadie  and  Elvina. 

Memorial  services  were  at  7 p.m.  Monday,  October  2,  2006  at  the  Hawker 
Funeral  Home  in  Blackfoot. 

Traditional  services  were  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  October  3,  2006  at  the 
Salmon  City  Cemetery. 

Wesley  George 

Wesley  George  49,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  passed  away  Tuesday,  Oct.  3,  2006 
due  to  illness. 

He  was  born  Dune  24th,  1957  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho  to  Gladys  and  the  late 


Raymond  George. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  listening  to  loud  music  and 
cruising.  In  his  younger  years  he  wardanced.  He  was  also  a Sundancer.  Most 
of  all,  Wesley  enjoyed  spending  time  and  caring  for  his  mother  Gladys. 
Wesley  worked  most  of  his  life  as  a Fort  Hall  Wildland  Firefighter. 

Survivors  of  Wesley  include  his  mother  Gladys  Mink  George  of  Fort  Hall, 
aunt  Eloise  Lopez  of  Fort  Hall,  2 uncles  Jonah  Mink  and  Wayne  George  both 
of  Fort  Hall.  A niece  Willeena  George,  a grandson  Lloyd  Bacon  George  of 
Fort  Hall,  a companion  Terri  Browning  and  three  step  sons  Robert  Panemah, 
Darneal  Browning  and  Kevin  Browning  all  of  Fort  Hall.  A close  niece  Leanna 
Stone,  along  with  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Raymond  George,  sisters  Caroline 
George,  Verna  George  Stone,  Thelma  George  Bear,  a brother  Leslie  Baker  Sr. 
grandparents  Cora  & Willie  George,  aunt  Dorothy  Baker,  cousin  Darwin 
George,  nephew  Marcus  Cerino,  grandson  Jeremy  Lee  Nappo. 

He  was  taken  to  his  mother  Gladys  George  residence  on  Sambo  Road  in 
Gibson  on  Wednesday  Oct.  4th  2006  until  the  time  of  burial. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  family  directed  with  services  at  4:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  5th  2006.  Traditional  sunrise  services  are  at  approximately 
6 a.m.  on  Friday  Oct.  6th,  2006.  Traditional  burial  services  will  commence 
at  2 p.m.  at  the  Gibson  Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

October  12,  2006 

Lorraine  Frazer 

CROW  AGENCY,  Mont.  - Graveside  services  for  Lorraine  Frazer,  85,  will  be 
held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  2006,  in  the  Little  Big  Horn  National 
Cemetery  in  Crow  Agency  with  the  Rev.  David  Duprey  officiating. 

She  died  Oct.  7,  2006,  in  her  Sheridan  home. 

She  was  born  Aug.  26,  1921,  in  Kadoka,  S.D.,  to  Lewis  and  Pearl  (Rutan) 
Nordbye. 

She  grew  up  in  South  Dakota  and  graduated  from  high  school  in  Rapid  City 
She  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  she  was  a telephone  operator. 

She  married  William  Frazer  on  Sept.  9,  1945,  in  Rapid  City. 

They  traveled  around  several  states  with  construction  jobs  until 
settling  in  Sheridan. 

She  worked  as  Stevens  Fryberger  as  a seamstress  for  many  years  until  she 
retired . 

She  was  a member  of  garden  clubs  and  women's  church  groups.  She  raised 
flowers,  especially  roses  and  won  several  awards  for  her  flower 
arrangements.  She  was  a champion  bowler  and  an  excellent  baker.  She 
enjoyed  fishing,  picnics,  family  and  friends  coming  to  dinner  and  playing 
cards  and  sitting  on  the  patio  for  dessert.  She  loved  caring  for  her 
family,  especially  her  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband  and  daughter,  Carolyn. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  John  Frazer  and  his  wife,  Mary  Ann,  of 
Sheridan;  a sister,  Doris  Wagner  of  Rapid  City;  two  sisters-in-law  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Memorials  may  benefit  the  Sheridan  YMCA  "Give  Your  Heart  to  a Child 
Fund,"  417  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Sheridan,  82801. 

Arrangements  are  with  Champion  Ferries  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

October  10,  2006 

George  Old  Elk  Jr. 

LODGE  GRASS  - George  Curley  Old  Elk,  Jr.,  70,  of  Lodge  Grass,  passed  to 
the  other  camp,  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  8,  2006,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS 
Hospital.  Anahkaa ' ewishish,  "Always  leading  a Horse,"  a descendent  of  the 
Crow  Scouts  Curley  and  Crazy  Head,  was  born  Dec.  23,  1935,  in  Crow  Agency, 
a son  of  George  and  Evelyn  Bird  in  Ground  Old  Elk,  Sr.  He  grew  up  in  Crow 


Agency  and  received  his  education  in  Crow  Agency  and  Hardin.  He  was  a 1958 
Montana  All-state  football  player  for  Hardin  High  School. 

Chood,  a nickname  he  was  affectionately  called  by  all,  was  a cowboy  at 
heart,  actively  participating  in  roping,  saddle  and  bareback  bronc  riding 
events.  He  was  a champion  team  roper  from  1963  to  1965  at  the  Crow  Fair. 

He  often  served  as  a "pickup  man"  at  local  rodeos.  He  utilized  his  horse 
skills  one  time  by  riding  a horse  from  Lodge  Grass  to  Crow  Agency;  then 
used  a special  family  medicine  whip  to  ride  the  same  horse  to  a second 
place  in  a District  horse  race.  His  avocation  was  that  of  a being  a self- 
taught  carpenter.  His  most  notable  project  was  renovating  the  Round  Hall 
for  the  Crow  Tribe.  He  passed  his  skills  on  to  all  his  children.  He  was  a 
Champion  Hand  Games  Guesser  and  his  feat  has  never  been  repeated. 

In  his  early  years,  he  along  with  his  brothers  Sharon  and  Dan  rode  for 
the  Padlock  and  Wilcutt  ranches.  Among  the  names  famous  at  the  time  and 
now  were  Curley  Wetsil,  Ward  Hobblet,  George  Real  Bird,  Harvey,  Sr.  and 
Harvey  Wilcutt,  Dr.  He  always  mentioned  Sterling  Loaney,  the  crazy  and 
mischievous  Secrest  brothers,  Charley  and  Walter,  as  well  as  Gilbert 
Whitedirt,  Robert  "Big  Knife"  Pickett  and  Raymond  Falls  Down,  Sr.  For  a 
period  of  time,  he  rode  for  the  Crow  Tribe  as  a buffalo  herder  with  his 
grandfather,  Sam  Bird  in  Ground.  He  cherished  and  valued  the  knowledge  and 
memories  of  times  he  experienced.  He  was  a Cowboy's  cowboy  and  a Man's  man 

He  became  a policeman,  working  at  Pryor  with  George  "Porgey"  Lande,  a 
close  friend  for  whom  he  nicknamed  his  eldest  son.  He  named  all  of  his 
sons  after  men  whom  he  respected. 

He  married  Pansy  Lee  Dawes  in  1953  and  the  couple  later  divorced.  He 
married  Diana  Stewart  in  1969  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Lodge 
Grass.  She  died  in  2005. 

Chood  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Catholic  Church,  Whistling 
Water  Clan  and  was  a child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan.  He  worked  for  Vision 
Quest  and  participated  in  a wagon  train  from  Arizona  to  Colorado.  In  his 
spare  time,  he  was  an  avid  reader,  especially  enjoying  Louis  L'Amour  and 
Zane  Grey  books.  His  reading  enabled  him  to  have  a large  range  of 
knowledge.  He  was  especially  proud  of  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
having  a "wall  of  fame"  consisting  of  pictures  of  all  of  his  grandchildren 
He  was  a sharpshooter  for  the  Reno  District  at  the  annual  buffalo  hunt. 
Chairman  of  the  1965  Crow  Industrial  Development  Committee,  played  Crazy 
Horse  in  the  First  Custer  Reenactment,  was  honored  by  receiving  the  "Elder 
Sportsman"  award  from  Lodge  Grass  High  School  and  was  honored  at  the 
Hardin  2005  homecoming  for  his  football  prowess. 

His  parents;  daughter  Roberta;  son  Wesley;  brothers  Samuel  and  Sharon; 
grandchildren,  Todd,  Alan,  Angel  and  DeAllen;  adopted  daughter,  Evelyn 
Deann  Old  Elk;  and  adopted  brothers,  Wesley,  Frank  and  Raymond  Falls  Down, 
preceded  George  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Georgianna  and  Dulane  Old  Elk,  Amy 
(Thomas)  Yellowtail,  Twila  (Howard)  Old  Chief,  Danet  (Shobe)  Little  Light 
and  Shannon  (Kyle)  Routh;  his  sons,  Lyndon  (Bobbi),  Shawndae  (Ashley), 

Lyle  Nelson  Sr.,  Esley  Sr.  and  George  "Porgey"  (Gloria)  Old  Elk,  III; 
adopted  daughters,  Ashley  Three  Irons,  Sara  Kindness  and  Bridget  Old  Elk; 
adopted  sons,  Myron  Stewart  and  Deff  Pack  the  Hat;  sisters,  Gwendolyn 
(Larry)  Plain  Bull,  Dora  Rides  the  Horse  and  Lavern  Riojas;  brothers,  Dan 
(Carlene),  Walter  (Colleen),  Andrew  (Danet),  Larry  (Carol),  Dohn  (Karen) 
and  Clayton  (Georgianna)  Old  Elk;  adopted  sisters,  Dane  Birdie,  Bertha 
(Francis)  Bear  Claw,  Mardell  Hogan  and  Betty  Nixon;  adopted  brothers, 
Leonard  (Sonny)  Hare,  Tronson  Big  Hair  and  Bob  Burton;  his  grandchildren, 
Levi,  Dongary,  Larny,  Donny  Do,  Marny  Do,  Ivy,  Tristan,  Bucky,  Elery, 
Olonda,  Kyle,  Merval,  Ethan,  Daniece,  David,  Miegha,  Corey,  Tia,  Lyle  Dr., 
Lyle  Wade,  Francis,  TD,  Misty,  Corena,  Christopher,  Trisha,  Stephen, 
Francesca,  Elizabeth,  Evalina,  Leandra,  Rodney,  Esley  Dr.,  Kelly,  Doe, 
Ashton,  Charmaye,  Morgan,  George  IV,  Arbonnie,  Chelsey,  Flora,  Colt,  Damie 
Rose,  Aaron  and  Brianna,  Kylee;  22  great-grandchildren;  as  well  as  his 
extended  family,  including  the  Bird  in  Ground,  Chief  Child,  Hunts  the 
Arrow,  Fighter,  Walks,  Bends,  Reed,  Deputy,  Takes  the  Horse,  LaForge, 
Small,  White  Man  Runs  Him,  Weasel  Tail,  Many  Hides,  Calf  Robe,  Little  Bear 
White  Dirt,  Yellow  Eyes  and  Scabby  Robe  families.  Our  family  is  large;  if 
we  have  missed  you,  please  accept  our  apology.  The  many  names  and  the 


stories  elude  us  at  this  time  of  bereavement. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  in 
the  Lodge  Grass  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  Catholic  Church.  Cowboy  interment  will 
follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Flardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

October  12,  2006 

Lorraine  Frazer 

SHERIDAN,  Wyo.  - Lorraine  Frazer,  85,  of  Sheridan,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  7 
2006,  at  her  home. 

Private  family  services  will  be  held  in  Rapid  City,  S.D.  Graveside 
services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  in  the  Little  Big  Florn 
National  Cemetery  in  Crow  Agency,  Mont. 

Champion  Ferries  Funeral  Flome  of  Sheridan  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

October  12,  2006 

Deidre  Spotted  Bear 

Deidre  Mary  Spotted  Bear,  24,  was  born  March  30,  1982  in  Browning  and 
passed  away  Friday  at  the  Kalispell  Regional  Hospital  of  pneumonia.  Deidre 
Spotted  Bear 

Funeral  Mass  was  Tuesday  at  2 p.m.  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Burial 
followed  in  Robare  Cemetery.  Pondera  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements 
Deidre  enjoyed  music,  spending  time  with  friends  and  her  grandpa, 
fishing,  swimming,  cooking,  boxing  and  riding  horses.  She  worked  for  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe  as  a janitor. 

Deidre  was  there  to  help  anyone  that  needed  help  with  anything  and  we 
will  miss  her. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Carl  Spotted  Bear  of  Heart  Butte;  a 
daughter,  Bluqwell  Spotted  Bear  and  son,  Nicolas  Crow;  a sister,  Carleen 
Spotted  Bear  of  Birch  Creek;  grandfathers , Webb  Pepion  of  Birch  Creek  and 
Forrest  Little  Dog  of  Browning;  aunts,  Betty  Pepion  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  Debora 
Spotted  Eagle  of  Browning,  Francis  Onstad  of  Birch  Creek,  Dulie  Cain  of 
Bismark,  N.D.,  Susan  Pepion  of  Birch  Creek,  and  Dody  Pepion  of  Pullman, 
Wash.;  uncles,  3R  Pepion  and  Dustin  Pepion  both  of  Birch  Creek  and  Ronald 
lames  Pepion  of  Browning. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Sally  Dane  Pepion,  grandmother, 
Mary  Louise  Pepion,  brother,  Irvin  "Rooster"  Spotted  Bear,  and  sister, 

Hope  Spotted  Bear. 

Myrtle  Sinclair 

Myrtle  Z.  Sinclair,  84,  passed  away  on  Saturday  at  the  Blackfeet  Nursing 
Home  of  natural  causes. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  at  2 p.m.  at  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Church  with  burial  following  in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Pondera 
Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  daughters,  Rita  "Dolly"  Conway,  Doleen  (Hopper) 
Wippert,  and  Diana  (Doe)  Bird  Rattler  all  of  Browning;  sons,  Roger  "Oly" 
(Patty)  Sinclair  of  Great  Falls  and  Doe  (Lois)  Sinclair  of  Heart  Butte;  19 
grandchildren,  66  great-grandchildren,  and  three  great-great-grandchildren 
She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Andrew  "Sonnyman"  Sinclair;  son 
William;  daughter.  Baby  girl  Sinclair;  her  parents,  and  Henry  and  Roger 
Crawford,  and  Rita  Boggs. 

Myrtle  was  born  May  26,  1922  at  Birch  Creek  to  George  and  Mary  (Mad 
Plume)  Crawford.  She  was  raised  and  attended  elementary  school  in  the 
Blacktail  area.  Myrtle  graduated  from  high  school  at  Flandreau  Indian 
School  in  South  Dakota.  She  married  Andrew  "Sonnyman"  Sinclair  in  1938. 


She  raised  her  family  at  upper  and  lower  Blacktail  and  Badger  Creek.  Later 
in  life  she  was  a cook  for  the  Senior  Citizen  Center  in  Heart  Butte. 

Myrtle  enjoyed  playing  bingo,  blackjack,  picnics,  picking  berries,  and 
horse  racing.  She  loved  raising  her  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

October  11,  2006 

Lyle  lames  Miller 

WOLF  POINT  - Lyle  lames  Miller,  31,  whose  Indian  name  was  "Wamni  Waka," 
or  Sacred  Eagle,  and  who  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing  and  working  on  cars, 
died  of  a heart  attack  Friday  at  a hospital  in  Miles  City. 

Wake  services  are  Thursday,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.,  at  Oswego 
Community  Hall.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  hall,  with  burial  in 
King  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  sons  loshua  lames  Miller  of  Poplar  and  Christopher 
lacob  Miller  of  Billings;  his  father,  loseph  Miller  Ir.  of  Oswego;  his 
mother,  Serena  Bird  of  Wolf  Point;  sisters  Winona  Bryner  of  Billings, 
Sheila  Walker  of  Havre  and  lodi  Magnan  of  Poplar;  grandfather  Willard 
Miller  of  Wolf  Point;  and  grandmother  Rose  Lilley  of  Wolf  Point. 

October  12,  2006 

Thomas  Ray  Patrick  Gardipee 

ROCKY  BOY  - Thomas  Ray  Patrick  Gardipee,  48,  who  worked  several 
positions  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  including  as  a peace  officer 
and  heavy  equipment  operator,  died  of  respiratory  failure  Tuesday  at  the 
Rocky  Boy  Clinic. 

Services  are  10  a.m.  today  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in 
Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  17  years,  Doreen  Gardipee  of  Rocky  Boy; 
daughters  Darinda  and  Danice  Gardipee  of  Canada;  adopted  daughters  Crystal 
Denny,  Denny  Morrow  and  Chelle  Morrow,  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Miley 
Sunchild  of  Spokane;  his  adopted  mother.  Dean  Hobbs  of  Rocky  Boy;  sisters 
Irene  Gardipee  Potts,  Rowna  Turn  Toes  and  Sandra  Murie,  all  of  Rocky  Boy, 
and  Anna  Gardipee  of  Wolf  Point;  brothers  Allen  and  Vern  Gardipee  of  Rocky 
Boy;  15  grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son. 

Gladys  Marie  Matt 

BROWNING  - Gladys  Marie  Matt,  45,  a bus  driver,  died  of  complications 
from  a seizure  Monday  at  a Kalispell  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  College  Homes  Center  in  Browning.  Her 
funeral  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in 
Schildt  Cemetery.  Burns  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  partner,  Ken  Spottedbear  of  Browning;  daughters 
Melissa  Sorum  of  Gilman,  Vt.,  and  Barbara  Deffrey  of  Roundup;  sons  David 
Deffrey  and  Mathew  Deffrey  of  St.  Dohnsbury,  Vt.;  sisters  Colleen  Matt  of 
Browning,  Penny  Fugle  of  Pinehurst,  Idaho,  Mary  Weatherwax  of  Cut  Bank, 
Terry  Matt  of  Great  Falls,  Dosephine  Wagner  of  Minneapolis  and  Kathy  Horn 
of  Spokane;  brothers  Wesley  Erickson  of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  Gene  Matt  of  Cut 
Bank  and  Victor  Erickson  and  Bill  Matt  of  Browning;  and  six  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

October  12,  2006 

Thomas  Gardipee 

ROCKY  BOY  - Thomas  Ray  Patrick  Gardipee,  48,  of  Rocky  Boy  died  Tuesday, 
Oct.  10,  2006,  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Clinic  of  respiratory  failure. 

His  wake  service  began  Wednesday  night  at  5 p.  m.  at  the  Rocky  Boy 
Catholic  Church.  His  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.  today  at  the 


Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church  with  Kenneth  Gopher,  Roy  Small  and  Derik  Small 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Thomas  was  born 
March  17,  1958,  in  Parker  School  on  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation.  He 
attended  schools  in  Rocky  Boy  and  Box  Elder.  Tom  worked  several  positions 
with  the  BIA  as  a peace  officer  and  a heavy  equipment  operator.  He 
believed  strongly  in  the  traditions  of  the  Chippewa  Cree,  especially  in 
the  pipe  and  Sweetgrass.  Tom  was  well  respected  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  his  prowess  as  a ceremonial  healer.  Tom  married 
Doreen  Sunchild  on  Sept.  21,  1992,  and  they  had  one  child.  Tom  enjoyed 
long  drives,  attending  pow-wows,  evening  walks,  traditional  sweats  and 
long  talks  with  family  and  friends.  He  also  enjoyed  watching  his  game 
shows,  playing  his  poker  machine  game,  teaching  his  grandsons  traditional 
ways  and  visiting  with  his  friends,  but  most  of  all  being  with  his  wife. 

Thomas  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Tim  and  Ruth  Gardipee;  son, 
baby  boy  Gardipee;  sisters,  Dorinda  and  LaVerne  Gardipee;  nephews  Marvin 
and  Curtis  Wayne  Gardipee;  and  niece,  Mariah  Gardipee-Smith . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  17  years,  Doreen  Gardipee  of  Rocky  Boy; 
adopted  mother,  lean  Hobbs  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters,  Darinda  and  lanice 
Gardipee  of  Canada;  adopted  daughters.  Crystal  Denny  of  Roky  Boy,  Miley 
Sunchild  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  lenny  Morrow  and  Chelle  Morrow  of  Rocky 
Boy;  sisters,  Irene  Gardipee  Potts  of  Rocky  Boy  and  Anna  Gardipee  of  Wolf 
Point,  and  Rowna  Turn  Toes  and  Sandra  Murie  of  Rocky  Boy;  brothers,  Allen 
and  Vern  Gardipee  of  Rocky  Boy;  15  grandchildren;  and  10 
greatgrandchildren . 

Services  and  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  & Bonine 
Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

October  11,  2006 

Roy  Wolkoff  Sr.,  66 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  and  former  longtime  Kodiak  resident  Roy  Wolkoff  Sr., 
66,  died  Oct.  7,  2006,  while  working  in  the  Bethel  region. 

A memorial  service  is  scheduled  for  11  a.m.  today  at  St.  Innocent 
Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral,  with  visitation  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  Wolkoff  was  born  Oct.  2,  1940,  in  Ouzinkie  to  Pete  and  Pariscovia 
Wolkoff. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1959  to  1962,  serving  most  of  his 
military  time  in  Germany. 

"Roy  was  a highly  respected  captain  and  fisherman,  owning  and  running 
numerous  boats  over  the  years,"  his  family  said.  "He  loved  the  adventurous 
and  independent  lifestyle  of  a fisherman  and  being  able  to  provide  a good 
living  for  his  family.  Roy  lived,  worked  and  died  by  the  sea." 

One  of  his  favorite  chapters  in  the  Bible  was  Psalms  23,  his  family  said. 

Mr.  Wolkoff  also  served  several  years  as  a board  member  on  the  Ouzinkie 
Native  Corp.  as  well  as  several  subsidiaries  of  the  corporation. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  47  years,  Lucinda  Joyce  Wolkoff;  sister, 
Tina  Olsen  of  Kodiak;  his  children,  Shirley  Wolkoff,  Caroline  and  Patrick 
Elie,  Laura  and  Nick  Boskofsky,  Carla  Wolkoff,  Roy  Wolkoff  Dr.,  Shawn 
Wolkoff,  and  Terry  and  Stacy  Wolkoff;  grandchildren,  Donald  and  Aaron 
Parker,  Patricia  and  Roy  Elie,  and  Devon,  Rebecca  and  Terry  Wolkoff  lr.; 
and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  close  friends. 

Mr.  Wolkoff  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandson,  Charlie  Robert 
Walton;  and  brothers,  William  Apalone,  Carl  Pananmarioff  and  Bill  Wolkoff 
Sr. 

His  family  also  said:  "Roy  will  be  remembered  as  a strong,  loving, 
generous  and  caring  husband,  father  and  friend  who  was  an  independent  and 
intelligent  business  man.  Roy  had  a quick  sense  of  humor,  and  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him  could  rely  on  his  strength  and  help  to  be  there  when 
needed.  We  can  all  take  comfort  in  knowing  he  is  in  heaven  now  watching 
over  us.  We  know  he  will  always  live  on  in  our  hearts,  memories  and 
through  the  life  lessons  we  learned  from  him." 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  the  St.  Innocent  Russian  Orthodox 


Cathedral  Sisterhood,  400  Turpin  St.,  Anchorage  99504. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel  downtown. 

Charles  Heckman  Sr.,  54 
Pilot  Station 

Pilot  Station  resident  Charles  Kenneth  Heckman  Sr.,  54,  died  Oct.  5, 
2006,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A visitation  will  be  from  9 to  11  a.m.  Friday  at  Evergreen  Memorial 
Chapel,  737  E St.  in  Anchorage.  Additional  services  will  be  in  Pilot 
Station,  with  burial  at  Holy  Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  Cemetery  in  Pilot  Station. 

Mr.  Heckman  was  born  Sept.  10,  1952,  in  Bethel.  He  joined  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  in  September  1971  and  served  until  his  honorable  discharge  in 
January  1973. 

He  lived  a subsistence  lifestyle  but  had  also  been  the  assistant  manager 
of  Pilot  Station  Native  Store. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Barbara  Heckman;  sons,  Patrick  Heckman, 
Charles  Heckman  Dr.,  Charlton  Heckman,  Matthew  Heckman  and  Curtis  Francis; 
and  daughter,  Alexandra  Myers,  all  of  Pilot  Station;  grandchildren,  Brian 
Fancyboy,  Charlotte  Heckman,  Angela  Heckman,  Joseph  Zacharof,  Charles 
Heckman  III,  Lauren  Bo  Heckman,  Daniel  Myers,  Angelina  Myers,  Leann 
Francis  and  Scott  Francis,  all  of  Pilot  Station,  and  Kenneth  Fitka  of 
Marshall  and  Talon  of  Bethel;  mother,  Agnes  Heckman  of  Pilot  Station; 
brothers,  Arthur  Heckman  Sr.  and  George  Heckman  of  Pilot  Station;  sisters, 
Elizabeth  Fitka  of  Marshall,  Heidi  Sipary  of  St.  Marys,  and  Lucy  Heckman 
and  Molly  Brenda  of  Anchorage;  uncles,  Tom  Heckman,  George  Heckman,  Ernie 
Heckman  and  Charlie  Nick;  aunt,  Mary  Wassillie;  and  great-uncles,  Nick 
Polty  and  Evan  Polty. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  John  Heckman;  daughter, 

Charlotte  Heckman;  uncles,  Fred  and  Patrick  Nick;  and  sister,  Nellie 
Heckman . 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel  downtown. 

Henry  Herrmann,  79 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  and  former  Naknek  resident  Henry  E.  Herrmann,  79, 
died  Oct.  1,  2006,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

A service  of  remembrance  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday  at  Evergreen  Memorial 
Chapel  downtown.  A reception  will  be  afterward.  His  cremated  remains  will 
be  scattered  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area. 

Mr.  Herrmann  was  born  Jan.  16,  1927,  in  Koggiung  - in  the  Bristol  Bay 
area  - to  Charles  Ernst  Herrmann  and  Anna  Larson.  He  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  in  Levelock  and  Naknek. 

Mr.  Herrmann  served  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He  was  stationed  in  Germany  and 
worked  as  a general  clerk,  rifleman  and  a military  policeman  from  1946  to 
1948.  He  received  a Victory  Medal  and  Occupation  Medal. 

He  fished  commercially  most  of  his  life  and  taught  his  children  to 
setnet  and  drift.  During  the  fishing  season,  he  was  always  in  a hurry 
saying,  "The  tide  waits  for  no  man." 

His  family  wrote:  "He  would  gather  up  the  family  and  go  down  and  wait 
for  the  tide  to  come  in;  the  family  would  sometimes  be  waiting  two  hours 
before  the  tide  came  in.  He  enjoyed  commercial  fishing  and  continued  to 
talk  and  think  about  fishing  even  when  he  could  no  longer  fish." 

Mr.  Herrmann  and  his  wife,  Helen,  loved  to  dance,  especially  to  country 
and  western  music,  the  "Wabash  Cannonball"  being  one  of  their  favorite 
tunes  to  dance  to.  Mr.  Herrmann  loved  to  tell  jokes  and  laugh  at  them,  his 
family  said.  He  also  had  a sweet  tooth  and  loved  chocolate.  He  loved 
attending  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  convention  with  his  wife. 

Survivors  include  his  spouse,  Helen  Herrmann;  children,  Helen  Austerman 
of  Silverton,  Ore.,  Gerald  Herrmann  of  Kenai,  and  Adelheid  Herrmann  of 
Naknek  and  Anchorage;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Herman  and  Herbert  Herrmann; 
and  daughter,  Anna  Stroman. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel  downtown. 


October  12,  2006 


Anna  E.  Roehl,  95 
Anchorage 

Anna  "Auntie"  E.  Roehl,  95,  died  Oct.  9,  2006,  of  natural  causes  at  the 
Mary  Conrad  Center. 

A visitation  will  be  from  noon  to  1 p.m.,  with  a service  at  1 p.m., 
Friday  at  First  Evangelical  Covenant  Church,  12th  Avenue  and  C Street. 
Pastor  Ron  Mancini  will  officiate.  A potluck  will  be  afterward.  Burial 
will  be  at  3 p.m.  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park. 

Mrs.  Roehl  was  born  Nov.  8,  1910,  in  Koggiung,  in  the  Bristol  Bay  area. 
She  was  a homemaker  all  her  life. 

She  was  a midwife  in  the  village,  delivering  26  babies.  Never  having 
children  of  her  own,  she  and  her  first  husband  adopted  three  children, 
Lola,  Genevieve  and  Eddy. 

After  moving  to  Anchorage  in  1957  with  her  husband,  Fred  Roehl,  they 
adjusted  to  living  in  the  city  after  having  spent  many  years  in  the 
village. 

Family  wrote:  "While  living  in  Anchorage,  Auntie  worked  as  a volunteer 
and  interpreter  at  the  old  Alaska  Native  Flospital.  This  was  a wonderful 
learning  experience  for  her. 

"Fler  hands  were  always  busy  knitting,  crocheting  and  sewing.  She  made 
hundreds  of  pairs  of  socks  and  caps  for  family  and  friends,  donating  many 
to  the  homeless  people  in  downtown  Anchorage.  She  and  her  husband  were 
members  of  The  First  Evangelical  Covenant  Church  and  the  New  Life 
Ministries.  She  traveled  on  many  of  the  gospel  trips  with  the  New  Life 
group,  singing  and  giving  her  testimony  of  the  blessings  of  the  Lord.  One 
could  always  count  on  Auntie  to  furnish  dry  fish,  sandwiches  and  coffee  on 
these  long  trips. 

"After  moving  to  Anchorage,  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  was  to  fly 
down  to  Port  Alsworth  to  help  her  stepdaughter  Betty  put  up  smoked  fish 
and  canned  salmon." 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Genevieve,  and  her  husband,  Dave,  of 
Oregon;  four  grandchildren  and  many  great-  and  great-great-grandchildren; 
and  nephew,  Chester  Millett,  and  his  wife,  Isabelle,  who  helped  care  for 
her . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Fred,  in  2003;  and  children, 
Lola  and  Eddy. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  the  First  Evangelical  Covenant  Church 
building  fund. 

Arrangements  are  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Flomes. 

Henry  Smith,  67 
Chugiak 

Chugiak  resident  Henry  William  Smith,  67,  died  Oct.  4,  2006,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  of  prostate  cancer. 

At  his  request,  no  service  is  planned. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  Feb.  5,  1939,  in  Michigan. 

He  moved  to  Alaska  in  Dune  1972. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a service  station  manager  at  Triple  A Service  from  1972  to 
2000. 

His  family  said,  "Henry  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  his  family  and 
friends . " 

Mr.  Smith  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  46  years,  Anna  Smith  of  Chugiak; 
sons  and  daughters-in-law,  Tim  of  Anchorage,  Bob  and  Den  of  Palmer,  Dennis 
and  Alice  of  Willow,  and  Brian  of  Chugiak;  daughter,  Tammy  of  Chugiak; 
brother.  Dames  Smith  of  Alaska;  sister,  Loretta  Rude  of  Alpena,  Mich.; 
nine  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

October  13,  2006 


Elizabeth  Silversmith 


SILVERSMITH,  Elizabeth  - Peacefully  at  home  on  October  11  2006, 

Elizabeth  (Smoke)  Silversmith  age  92  years  wife  of  the  late  Howard 
Silversmith,  mother  of  George  Johnson,  Joyce  Johnson,  Anne  Keesmaat,  Elva 
Jamieson,  Sam  Silversmith  & predeceased  by  5 children,  grandmother  of  24 
grandchildren,  36  great  grandchildren  & 6 great  great  grandchildren,  & the 
late  Storrey  Jamieson,  Jessica  Burnham,  Sydney  Rae  Sandy,  step-mother  of 
Ariel  Harris,  Ruby  Williams,  Barry  Longboat,  Evelyn  Bomberry,  Pete  Syke, 
Eileen  Johnson,  Marvin  & Carlin  Skye,  Dianne  Gibson  & an  adopted  mom  to 
many.  Sister  of  the  late  Leon  Smoke,  medicine  friend  of  Eunice  Henry  & 
Esther  Black. 

Resting  at  her  home  3534  6th  Line  after  2pm  Thursday  until  Saturday 
morning  then  to  the  Lower  Cayuga  Longhouse  for  Funeral  Service  & Burial  on 
Saturday  at  11am. 

Styres  Funeral  Home,  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Brantford  Expositor. 

October  11,  2006 
Marty  Kahnapace 

KAHNAPACE  - Marty  Roland,  Pasqua  First  Nation  born  November  5,  1961 
passed  away  suddenly  on  Saturday  October  7,  2006  at  the  age  of  44  years. 

Marty  was  predeceased  by  his  father  George,  brothers:  Robert,  Anthony 
and  Kevin.  Sisters:  Kendra  and  Sandra.  Children:  Roland  and  Marty  Jr. 

Marty  is  survived  by  his  mother  Rosalie,  brothers:  Raymond  (Rhonda); 
Joseph  (Bea);  Richard  (Bonnie)  and  Dana  and  one  sister  Harriet.  Marty 
leaves  to  mourn  his  wife  Pauline  and  children:  Marty,  Jared,  Sandra, 

Justin,  George,  Marissa,  Jodi  and  Marcus  and  eight  grandchildren,  numerous 
relatives,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  extended  family  members  to 
numerous  to  mention. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall,  Pasqua  First 
Nation  Thursday,  October  12,  2006  commencing  at  4:00  P.M. . with  a 
traditional  funeral  service  on  Friday,  October  13,  2006  at  1:00  pm  with 
the  Elders  officiating  with  Interment  in  Asham  Beach  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

Florence  Lerat 

LERAT  - FLORENCE  (PEGGY),  Ni-ta-mi  Nitwigit  Kiniw  Ikwa  (First  Born  Eagle 
Woman)  was  called  home  on  Sunday,  October  8th,  2006  at  the  age  of  76  after 
a brief  struggle  with  cancer. 

Born  on  Cowessess  First  Nation  on  January  29th,  1930  Peggy  was  pre- 
deceased by  her  parents  Adele  Aisaican  and  Louis  R.  Lerat,  daughter  Ramona 
Lerat,  companion  William  J.  Delorme  (Budgie),  sister  Penny  Aisaican, 
sister  Marie  Kaye  and  her  husband  Thomas,  sister  Cora  Sparvier  and  her 
husband  Thomas,  brother  Eugene  Lerat  (Balo)  and  grandchildren  Brian  Lerat, 
Michael  Bear,  George  Lerat  Jr.,  Clara  Bear  and  Timothy  Lerat. 

She  is  survived  by  sisters  Louise,  Pat,  Noella,  Mindy  and  Darlene; 
brother  Marvin  (Kush);  children  Frank,  Herb,  E.  Dutch,  Derek  (Gail), 

Loretta  (Ira),  Kathy,  Dee  Dee  (Sliv),  Mary,  Louis  (Pam),  Nina  (Mick), 

Jelane  (Mike),  daughter-in-law  Susan;  extended  family  the  Kaye's  from 
Sakimay:  Ron  (Flo),  Bruce  (Krystal),  Lindsay  (Sharon),  Karen  (Neal),  Ross 
(Lorna),  Kitty,  and  Judy;  extended  family  the  Delorme's  from  Cowessess: 
Reynold  (Doreen),  Elwin  (Carol),  Elaine  (Pat),  Grant  (Mona),  Brenda  (Beko), 
Lulu,  Destany,  and  Sherman;  and  adopted  children  of  the  Bird  family  from 
Montreal  Lake:  Roy  H.  (Sharon),  Alphonse  (Jacki),  Richie  (Mavis),  Stewart, 
Allan,  Marty,  Burton,  Leslie,  Alice  (Ray),  Bev  (Larry),  Patty;  A1  and 
Lorna  Ducharme;  Shirley  and  Noland  Henderson;  combined  199  Grandchildren; 
211  Great  Grandchildren;  7 Great  Great  Grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins  and  dear  friends. 

Peggy's  first  love  was  spending  time  with  and  caring  for  her  ever 
expanding  family  and  attending  traditional  ceremonies  and  Pow-wows.  She 
donated  countless  hours  looking  after  the  children  where  ever  she  traveled 
and  especially  in  the  community  where  she  lived.  The  Circle  Project, 
Kitchener  School  and  the  Regina  Food  Bank  were  just  a few  of  the 


organizations  that  benefited  from  her  special  touch.  She  was  a wonderful 
mother,  sister,  friend,  respected  Elder  and  Kokum  to  all.  She  will  be 
sadly  missed  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  family  would  like  to  extend  a special  thanks  to  Dr.  Wendy  Tin,  the 
Broadview  Union  Hospital  nurses  and  Colleen  Bear  for  all  your  love  and 
care. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  graciously  accepted  by  the  Circle  Project 
and  Food  Bank  in  Regina,  SK. 

The  wake  will  be  held  at  the  Old  School  Gym  on  Cowessess  First  Nation  on 
Wednesday,  October  11th,  2006  at  4:00  p.m. 

A Traditional  Funeral  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  October  12th,  2006  at 
11:00  a.m.  at  the  Old  School  Gym  on  Cowessess  First  Nation  with  Reverend  W. 
Wojtkowiak  O.M.I.  and  local  Elders  officiating. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

October  12,  2006 

Mervin  Kinequon 

KINEQUON  - With  great  sorrow  and  sadness,  we  the  family  announce  the 
passing  of  Mervin  Franklin  Kinequon  (Muskwa  Ka  nee  pa  wit)  who  has  been 
called  home  on  October  10,  2006  at  the  age  of  64  years  to  be  with  the 
creator. 

A traditional  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Whitecalf  School 
Gymnasium,  Lebret,  Sask.,  on  Friday,  October  13,  2006  at  2:00  p.m.  The 
wake  will  be  held  in  the  gym  on  Thursday  evening  commencing  at  4:30  p.m. 
Interment  in  the  Starblanket  Cemetery. 

Predeceased  by  grandparents  Ed  and  Mary  lane  Kinequon,  lack  and  Small 
Door  Fisher,  father  lack  Kinequon,  brothers  George  and  lerry  and  sister 
Olive  Moosemay. 

Mervin  is  survived  by  his  mother  Mary  Alice  Kinequon,  wife  Elsie, 
daughter  Wanda  (lames)  Starr,  adopted  son  and  daughter  August  and  Angel 
Keewatin,  God  child  Tashina  Akapew,  four  sisters:  Marlene  (William)  Akapew, 
Anne  (Thomas)  Bellegarde,  Christina  (Lionel)  Desnomie  and  Alita  Bigknife. 
Also  survived  by  numerous  relatives,  aunts,  uncles,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins,  grandchildren  both  at  the  Starblanket  and  Day  Star  Cree  Nations. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services 
1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

October  10,  2006 
Gertrude  Wolf  Tail 

GERTRUDE  WOLF  TAIL  (Man  Who  Smokes),  beloved  wife  of  the  late  Steve  Wolf 
Tail,  passed  away  at  Extendicare  in  Fort  Macleod  on  Friday,  October  6, 

2006  at  the  age  of  88  years.  Gertrude  was  born  May  21,  1918  to  the  late 
lames  Man  Who  Smokes  and  Sarah  Maggy  Escape. 

Gertrude  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  children:  Mary  Meat  Face,  Everett 
(Marie)  Wolf  Tail,  Lynette  (Warren)  Wolf  Tail  and  Irving  (Wyonna)  Wolf 
Tail;  her  sisters:  Catherine  Crow  Eagle  and  Louise  English;  grandchildren: 
Edward  Ir.  Meat  Face,  Gaylord  Man  Who  Smokes,  Quinton,  Sandy,  Blair  and 
Ella  Meat  Face,  Wayne  Deon  Plain  Eagle,  Everette  Ir.  Wolf  Tail,  Terry 
Hanlon,  Nicholas,  Cheryssa,  Eileen  and  Warren  Dean  Ir.  Wolf  Tail,  Shelly, 
Steven  and  Austin  Snow  and  Victoria  Wolf  Tail  (Yellow  Horn);  numerous 
great  grandchildren,  great-  great  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews, 
relatives,  friends  and  by  her  special  friends:  Esther  Big  Weasel,  Rita 
Pard,  Eliza  Potts,  Shirley  Wolf  Tail,  Isabel  Wolf  Tail,  Rosaline  Prairie 
Chicken,  Bernadette  Wolf  Tail,  Nancy  Big  Weasel,  Margaret  Plain  Eagle, 
Margaret  Potts,  Camilla  Pard,  Colette  Warrior,  Nora  Potts,  Alma  Provost, 
Annabelle  Buffalo,  Annette  Buffalo,  Eddy  lames  (loslyn)  Bad  Eagle,  Dennis 
(Rose)  Pard  and  Catherine  George. 

Gertrude  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Steve  Wolf  Tail;  her  sons: 

Robert,  Vincent,  Francis,  Herman  and  Lindsey  Wolf  Tail;  daughters: 

Margaret  Rose,  Ann  Marie  and  Eileen  Wolf  Tail  and  by  her  sister  Maggie 


Provost . 

Gertrude  was  a very  loving,  kind,  warm-hearted  lady.  She  always  opened 
her  doors  to  people  who  were  in  need  of  a warm  place  to  sleep  and  who  were 
hungry.  She  was  a very  strong  believer  in  our  native  traditions,  values 
and  especially  our  native  spirituality.  Gertrude  loved  to  watch  T.V., 
especially  her  soap  operas.  She  enjoyed  preparing  special  meals  for  her 
family.  Her  favorite  pastime  was  sewing  and  quilt  making.  She  cherished 
her  children,  grandchildren,  great  and  great-  great  grandchildren . Her 
family  meant  the  world  to  her. 

Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Mary  Meat  Face  on  Tuesday, 
October  10,  2006  beginning  at  4:00  p.m. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church,  Brocket, 
Alberta  on  Thursday,  October  12,  2006  at  2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  Brocket 
Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

October  28,  2006 

Zuni  Li ' dekwakkwya  lana/big  wind  moon 
Western  Cherokee  Duninhdi/harvest  moon 
Mvskogee  Otowoskv-rakko/big  chestnut  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  Nvda  tsiyahloha/harvest  moon 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and  N.A.  Poetry 

Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


When  I was  a boy,  I saw  the  white  man  afar  off,  and  was  told  that  he 
was  my  enemy.  I could  not  shoot  him  as  I would  a wolf  or  a bear,  yet 
he  came  upon  me.  My  horse  and  fields  he  took  from  me.  He  said  he  was 
my  friend.  He  gave  me  his  hand  in  friendship;  I took  it,  he  had  a 
snake  in  the  other;  his  tongue  was  forked;  he  lied  and  stung  me." 

I asked  for  but  a small  piece  of  this  land,  enough  to  plant  and  live 
on  far  to  the  south  - a spot  where  I could  place  the  ashes  of  my 
kindred  - a place  where  my  wife  and  child  could  live.  This  was  not 
granted  me." 

_ Chief  Wild  Cat  (Coacoochee) , Seminole 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Dourney  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 

[ | of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  lead  article  in  this  issue  concerns  the  loss  of  Native  tongues  in 
Oklahoma.  The  sad  truth  is  Oklahoma  is  not  unique  in  this  regard.  Our 
Native  languages  are  disappearing,  and  with  them  our  Native  cultures. 

Language  is  arguably  the  most  important  component  of  a culture,  because 
much  of  the  rest  of  that  culture  is  normally  transmitted  orally.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  subtle  nuances  and  deep  meanings  of  your 
culture  without  knowing  its  language  well. 

Thoughts  expressed  in  one  language  can  rarely  be  translated  into  another 
language  with  all  the  nuances  and  underlying  meaning  intact.  Two  native 
people  speaking  in  English  will  be  expressing  a slightly  different  world 
view  than  they  would  if  they  were  having  that  same  conversation  in  their 
own  native  tongue. 

As  languages  die,  the  cultures  also  die,  leaving  little  real  reason  to 
maintain  the  separate  cultural  identity  that  language  belonged  to. 

Some  Tribes  and  First  Nations  are  making  serious  efforts  to  bring  new 
life  to  their  languages  by  making  their  tribal  tongue  a required  subject 
in  tribal  schools.  It  is  true  children  adapt  more  quickly  than  do  adults 
to  language  training.  It  is  also  true  that  the  next  generation  carrying 
the  language  will  insure  its  continuance.  Knowledge  of  the  language  alone 
is  not,  however,  enough. 

It  must  be  the  primary  means  of  exchanging  thoughts  and  communicating 
for  the  language  to  be  functional,  and  the  major  key  to  cultural  survival. 
Otherwise,  it  remains  window  dressing,  and  the  culture  becomes  a parody  of 
itself. 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Hides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 


Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


Date:  Thu,  21  Sep  2006  16:15:49  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : HYS  WINTER  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 

Winter  & Christmas  2006  - Toys  and  Clothing  Request 

Winter  will  set  in  soon  in  many  places  of  the  world,  but  once  again  it 
will  not  be  the  same  for  all  the  children.  Some  are  lucky  and  have 
everything  they  need,  other  children  have  much  more  than  they  need...  and 
yet  there  are  also  the  children  who  have  very  little  - or  nothing...  They 
don't  have  the  right  clothes,  and  they  have  no  toys.  These  children  need 
warmth,  and  they  need  hope,  and  loving  support. 

You  can  be  there  for  these  children,  and  make  a difference  in  their  lives. 
Even  if  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  far  away  from  you,  toys,  warm 
clothing  and  shoes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the  reservation,  where 
they  will  be  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  who  have 
helped  so  much  the  previous  years. 

There  is  a large  need  especially  for  new  and  good  quality  used  warm  items, 
as  well  as  toys.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be 
lifesaving.  These  items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be 
distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- warm  clothing  such  as  knitted  items  for  children  of  all  ages 
from  babies  to  teenagers,  children's  jeans, 

coats  and  warm  T-shirts 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- blankets 

- toys  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  like 
toothpaste,  tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair 
barrettes,  rubber  bands  or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last 
but  not  least  : pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  and  sensitive  to  the 
culture  of  the  children  and  their  People.  When  sending  a box,  it  would  be 
appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short  email  with  your  name  or  location, 
type  of  items  sent  ('toys',  'clothing',  etc),  approximate  weight  and 
shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of  what 
is  sent  to  them.  Our  aim  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches 
the  reservation. 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 


Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due 
to  the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com  HR  Robertson,  USA  Jim_ 

Robertson@BarefootCreations . com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Respectfully,  Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received  help. 
Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives 
of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 
Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 
Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded 
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"Stuff  a Truck"  help  for  the  holidays  begins 
By  Crystal  Martodam 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  20,  2006 

Load  'em  up  and  move  up,  it's  that  time  of  year  again  for  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  food  drive  to  fill  the  local  food  pantry  at  the  Dakota  Prairie 
Community  Action  Agency  in  Devils  Lake. 

Dakota  Prairie  disperses  food  according  to  need  and  not  income.  For 
example  the  loss  of  a house  in  a fire  or  some  other  tragic  accident  that 
leaves  a family  or  individuals  in  need  of  emergency  food  supplies. 

This  year  the  food  drive  will  begin  on  Oct.  23  and  run  until  Nov.  12. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  annual  "Stuff  A Truck"  event. 

Dave  Burstad,  assistant  manager  at  Leevers  County  Market  said  that  there 
will  be  very  large  bins  set  up  at  the  front  of  the  store  with  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  logo  on  them.  Any  non-perishable  food  items  can  be  placed  in  these 
bins  for  donation. 

Cash  donations  are  welcome  also.  There  will  be  paper  trucks  that  can  be 
purchased,  your  name  can  be  placed  on  the  truck  or  it  can  be  left  blank. 
The  trucks  will  then  be  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  store. 

Brustad  also  commented  that  items  will  be  tagged  in  the  store. 

"Many  times  people  are  unsure  of  what  the  pantry  is  lacking,"  he  said. 
"This  will  help  make  it  easier  for  those  who  wish  to  contribute." 

There  will  also  be  pre-bagged  groceries  than  can  be  purchased  for  $10 
and  then  placed  in  the  bins.  These  bags  are  non-perishable  food  items  that 
have  been  pre-bagged  by  Dakota  Prairie  with  needed  items.  For  every  bag 
bought  Leevers  will  also  be  donating  between  $1.75  and  $2  per  bag. 

"The  bag  has  a value  of  $12  rather  than  $10,"  Brustad  said. 

Last  year  there  was  approximately  $1,500  worth  of  groceries  collected. 

"We  try  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  every  year,  so  we  are  hoping  for 


more  this  year/'  Brustad  said.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  the  Stuff  a 
Truck  Program  has  been  running.  It  began  at  that  time  in  the  Country 
Markets  in  Minnesota  donating  to  the  local  food  pantries. 

"This  is  not  designed  as  an  advertising  entity,  it  is  designed  to  help 
the  community/'  Brustad  said. 

People  can  also  make  direct  cash  donations  to  the  Dakota  Prairie  Agency. 
"It  is  such  a fun  program  we  look  foreword  to  every  year."  Brustad  said. 

The  local  food  pantry  run  through  the  Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action 
Agency  is  an  emergency  pantry.  It  is  there  to  help  people  in  need.  There 
are  other  services  available  at  the  DPCAA  that  can  provide  aid  to  an 
individuals  situation  such  as  providing  money  management  services  and 
services  that  can  help  an  individual  receive  services  from  government 
programs  that  may  be  available  to  them  because  of  income. 

For  more  information  contact  them  at  (701)  662-6500. 

Street  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 
1219  College  Drive 
Devils  Lake,  ND  58301 
USA 

Mailing  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 

P.  0.  Box  698 

Devils  Lake,  Nd  58301 

Contact  Name 

Phone  701-662-6500 

FAX  701-662-6511 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
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Losing  the  Native  tongue 

Cultural  preservation  group  draws  attention  to  disappearing  languages 
NORMAN  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
October  22,  2006 

Up  until  a few  months  ago  there  were  six  people  still  fluent  in  Euchee. 
Then  one  died,  dropping  the  number  to  five.  The  average  age  of  the 
speakers  is  currently  85,  said  Richard  Grounds,  the  head  of  the  Euchee 
language  program  and  a language  preservation  and  anthropology  professor  at 
the  University  of  Tulsa. 

"You  try  to  raise  the  visibility  of  language  by  connecting  people- 
matching elders  and  youngsters,"  Grounds  tells  the  Native  American  Times. 

Grounds  and  several  dozen  other  people  attended  the  Intertribal  Wordpath 
Society's  9th  annual  celebration  of  languages  spoken  by  Oklahoma  tribes. 
The  event,  held  Oct.  20th  at  the  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds  in  Norman, 
comes  with  the  stark  knowledge  that  there  are  too  few  speakers  left  and 
that  languages  once  thriving  are  now  in  danger  of  disappearing  altogether. 

It's  already  happened.  According  to  the  society,  there  are  13  Oklahoma 
Indian  languages  that  no  longer  have  any  fluent  speakers  in  the  state. 
While  a handful  - including  Wyandotte,  Seneca  and  Cayuga  - are  still 
spoken  by  people  living  in  other  areas  and  Canada,  others  - Delaware,  Kaw, 
Tonkawa  and  Modoc  - are  effectively  dead. 

Those  facts  scare  people  like  Grounds  and  Alice  Anderton,  a linguist  and 
former  Comanche  language  instructor  who  serves  as  the  society's  executive 
director.  Anderton  has  her  own  theories  as  to  why  languages  once  used  by 
state  Indian  tribes  are  now  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Anderton 
said  tribes  are  "very  assimilated  here  culturally.  There  are  many  tribes 
living  in  a small  space  and  you  have  situations  where  someone  speaks 
Cherokee  and  they  are  talking  with  someone  else  that  speaks  another 
[Indian]  language.  They  don't  speak  each  other's  language  so  they 
communicate  in  English." 

In  addition  to  funding  language  teaching  programs  and  stressing  the 
importance  of  cultural  preservation,  Anderton  has  other  ideas  for  stemming 
the  tide.  One  notion,  she  says,  is  for  a tribe  hosting  a powwow  or  other 
cultural  celebration  to  use  the  occasion  as  a chance  to  speak  in  their 
language,  making  the  event  more  specific  to  that  tribe  and  highlighting 
their  language  in  the  process. 

"So  if  it's  in  Kiowa  Country,  they  use  - and  everyone  learns  - a little 
Kiowa,'  Anderton  said. 

According  to  the  society,  out  of  the  591,  437  people  enrolled  in 
Oklahoma  tribes,  only  22,979  of  them  are  fluent  in  their  tribal  languages. 
That  boils  down  to  a whopping  96.2-percent  of  the  tribal  population  not 
knowing  how  to  speak  the  language  of  their  ancestors.  Delving  further,  the 
numbers  turn  even  grimmer.  The  number  of  children  newly  fluent  in  tribal 
languages  due  to  programs  of  the  last  20  years:  Zero.  At  the  current  rate 
of  speaker  replacement,  likely  surviving  languages  by  2030:  Five.  The 
tribes  themselves  are  not  wholly  blameless.  Out  of  39  tribes  in  the  state 
only  10  fund  language  preservation  programs.  The  Modoc,  for  example,  did 
not.  Now  their  language  is  gone. 


Albert  Lorentz  made  a three  hour  round  trip  to  attend  the  society's 
language  celebration.  He  has  three  daughters  ranging  in  age  from  12  to  13 
and  each  is  enrolled  in  a Pawnee  language  program.  He  is  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  his  tribe's  language  preservation  efforts. 

"Our  language  is  coming  back/'  he  said.  "Pawnee  children  are  returning 
to  their  roots.  But  the  parents  have  to  keep  at  it." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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New  Program  solves  Reservation  Home  Ownership  Conundrum 

Native  American  home  ownership  has  lagged  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  country 
RISMedia 

October  16,  2006 

Building  a home  on  the  reservation  can  be  one  of  the  trickiest  problems 
in  Indian  country.  Individual  ownership  brings  back  memories  of  the 
allotment  policy  of  the  late  19th  century,  and  its  not-so-hidden  goal  of 
breaking  up  tribes  and  taking  land  from  Indian  hands.  But  the  federal 
holding  of  tribal  land  in  trust,  designed  to  protect  tribal  territory, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  get  a bank  mortgage  or  to  obtain  the  economic 
return  on  a home  that  the  rest  of  the  society  expects  as  a matter  of 
course. 

Because  of  this  dilemma,  Indian  home  ownership  has  lagged  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Tribes  have  had  very  limited  access  to  private  bank 
lending.  The  economic  stimulus  from  home  building  and  growth  in  home 
equity  has  been  almost  non-existent,  imposing  a major  drag  on  reservation 
economies . 

But  a solution  might  be  at  hand  in  a program  newly  launched  by  the 
Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  in  Connecticut.  With  a framework  of 
innovative  tribal  ordinances,  tribal  members  are  applying  to  build  homes 
with  mortgage  financing  from  a local  savings  institution.  The  tribe  is 
planning  to  assign  89  reservation  building  lots  to  members.  On  Sept.  27, 
the  tribal  clerk  recorded  title  for  the  first  lots,  which  have  mortgage 
financing  from  the  Dime  Savings  Bank. 

The  tribal  members  will  own  the  houses  outright  and  have  the  power  to 
sell  or  bequeath  them  to  other  tribal  members  without  interference  from 
the  BIA.  Since  the  homes  aren't  subject  to  a lease,  they  will  grow  in 
value  as  time  goes  on  and  the  owners  pay  down  the  mortgage,  accumulating 
the  home  equity  that  is  a major  part  of  net  worth  for  most  Americans. 

But  the  underlying  land  will  remain  in  trust  held  by  the  federal 
government,  thus  insuring  that  it  will  stay  tribal  territory. 

The  Land  Assignment  program  has  drawn  strong  interest  from  federal 
agencies  and  the  home  real  estate  industry,  as  well  as  from  advocates  for 
Native  housing. 

"This  Land  Assignment  initiative  has  the  potential  to  draw  reputable 
lenders  to  Indian  country,  increasing  the  shockingly  low  Native  American 
homeownership  rates  and  reducing  the  threat  of  predatory  lending,"  said 
lane  DeMarines,  director  of  External  Relations  for  the  National  American 
Indian  Housing  Council.  DeMarines  is  also  the  chair  of  NAIHC's  Mortgage 
Partnership  Committee.  "This  can  also  reduce  the  involvement  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  home  buying  process  and  accordingly  reduce  the 
time  required  to  get  someone  into  a house." 

The  key  to  the  program  is  a set  of  tribal  ordinances  drafted  by 
Mashantucket  Pequot  attorney  Henry  Sockbeson.  One  allows  assignment  of 
building  lots  to  tribal  members.  The  tribe  also  sets  up  its  own  title 
records  office.  The  program  received  a major  boost  when  the  Solicitor's 
Office  for  the  Department  of  Interior  ruled  that  the  assignments  would  not 


require  BIA  approval,  removing  a potential  bottleneck. 

The  second  ordinance  is  designed  to  attract  bank  financing  by  setting  up 
a foreclosure  procedure  through  the  tribal  court.  Private  banks  have  been 
extremely  reluctant  to  lend  money  against  tribal  trust  land  because  they 
had  no  security  they  could  take  over  if  the  mortgages  went  bad. 

Sockbeson  told  Indian  Country  Today  that  the  foreclosure  ordinance  would 
allow  the  tribal  government  to  back  a mortgage  and  reassign  any  defaulted 
property  to  another  tribal  member.  But  it  would  not  go  to  non-members. 

A member  of  the  Penobscot  Indian  Nation  of  Maine,  Sockbeson  said  his  own 
tribe  had  private  home  ownership  when  it  was  state-recognized.  The 
Penobscots  received  federal  recognition  in  1995.  The  tribal  territory  on 
Indian  Island  in  the  Penobscot  River  in  Maine  has  the  appearance  of  a well 
kept  working-class  neighborhood,  with  blocks  of  neatly  maintained  homes. 

But  the  Mashantucket  Pequots,  he  said,  were  breaking  new  ground  for  a 
home  ownership  legal  structure  on  federal  trust  land.  "As  far  as  I know, 
they  are  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,"  he  said. 

Federal  officials  are  already  touting  the  program.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Assistant  Secretary  Orlando  Cabrera  described  it  in  Dune  28 
testimony  to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  He  said  that  HUD's 
Office  of  Native  American  Programs  was  working  on  rules  to  make  land 
assignments  eligible  for  its  own  Section  184  loan  guarantee  program. 

A real  estate  industry  spokesman  also  told  Congress  that  by  cutting  out 
the  BIA  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  ordinance  potentially  streamlined  a key 
component  of  private  ownership.  The  creation  of  a tribal  office  to  record 
land  assignments  "with  procedures  similar  to  a county  recorder's  office" 
would  make  it  easier  to  obtain  title  insurance,  said  Ed  Hellewell,  a 
spokesman  for  the  American  Land  Title  Association,  in  Duly  31  testimony  to 
the  House  Financial  Services  Committee. 

Hellewell,  an  executive  and  legal  counsel  for  a title  guaranty  company, 
said  diplomatically  that  his  experiences  in  obtaining  title  information 
from  the  BIA  "have  ranged  from  excellent  to  baffling." 

Copyright  c.  2006,  Indian  Country  Today,  Oneida,  N.Y. 
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$2  million  loss  from  hurricane  cleanup  debacle 
leaves  Blackfeet  Tribe  reeling 
By  KAREN  OGDEN/Tribune  Enterprise  Editor 
October  21,  2006 

A failed  attempt  to  tap  into  the  huge  federal  contracts  for  Hurricane 
Katrina  cleanup  has  left  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  $2  million  in  the  hole. 

Launched  as  a plan  to  combat  unemployment,  the  ill-fated  enterprise 
could  end  up  costing  tribal  jobs  at  home. 

"The  tribe  is  in  a financial  crisis,"  said  tribal  Councilman  Rodney 
"Fish"  Gervais.  "They're  struggling  to  make  payroll." 

Read  an  in-depth  report  on  the  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  debacle  on  Sunday  morning 
here  at  www.greatfallstribune.com  and  in  Sunday's  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Katrina  cleanup  debacle  leaves  Blackfeet  drenched  in  debt 

By  KAREN  OGDEN 

Tribune  Enterprise  Editor 


October  22,  2006 

A failed  attempt  to  tap  into  the  huge  federal  contracts  for  Hurricane 
Katrina  cleanup  has  left  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  $2  million  in  the  hole. 

Launched  as  a plan  to  combat  unemployment , the  ill-fated  enterprise 
could  end  up  costing  tribal  jobs  at  home. 

"The  tribe  is  in  a financial  crisis/'  said  tribal  Councilman  Rodney 
"Fish"  Gervais.  "They're  struggling  to  make  payroll." 

The  enterprise  was  spearheaded  by  two  tribal  members,  Anna  Bull  Shoe  and 
Anne  Pollock,  who  established  a tribally  chartered  corporation  called 
"Nin-Nah-Too-Sii,"  or  "Chief  Moon." 

The  tribal  council  (which  has  since  seen  six  of  nine  seats  change  over 
because  of  elections)  financed  the  venture,  which  lost  $2  million  in  less 
than  three  months. 

"It  wasn't  well  thought  out,"  Gervais  said.  "There  was  no  accountability 
and  it  just  went  terribly  wrong." 

To  be  sure,  the  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  debacle  is  only  part  of  the  Blackfeet 's 
experience  with  hurricane  cleanup. 

The  Blackfeet  successfully  sent  hundreds  of  workers  to  the  Gulf  Coast  to 
work  directly  with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  hurricanes  in  September  2005;  500  more  are  now 
on  their  way  south.  Those  workers  are  bringing  home  good  paychecks,  with 
little  investment  from  the  tribe. 

Buoyed  by  their  success,  the  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  enterprise  sought  to  take 
it  a step  further  and  work  on  the  Gulf  Coast  as  a subcontractor , instead 
of  working  directly  with  the  federal  government. 

Bull  Shoe  had  a good  record  of  grant  writing  and  other  work  for  the 
tribe,  according  to  associates. 

"Everybody  had  the  very  greatest  of  intentions,"  said  Leland  Ground,  a 
Browning  businessman  who  served  for  two  months  as  chairman  of  Nin-Nah-Too- 
Sii  ' s board  of  directors  last  spring,  before  resigning  in  frustration. 

"The  problem  . . . was  they  were  not  seasoned  people  to  be  able  to  handle 
that  kind  of  a climate." 

# # # 

The  Blackfeet  aren't  the  only  ones  to  lose  their  shirts  on  the  Gulf 
Coast.  Money  from  huge  federal  cleanup  contracts  has  lured  workers  from 
across  the  nation,  some  of  whom  took  big  risks  for  disappointing  returns. 

"This  is  actually,  very,  very  common, "said  Pratap  Chatter jee,  program 
director  of  Corpwatch.org,  a corporate  watchdog  project  based  in  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

The  Blackfeet  found  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  what  Chatterjee  calls  a 
"contracting  pyramid." 

At  the  top  was  the  Florida-based  AshBritt  Environmental  corporation, 
which  won  a $500  million  contract  from  the  federal  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
for  debris  cleanup.  That  translates  to  $23  per  cubic  yard  of  material 
hauled  away,  according  to  Chatterjee. 

He  was  not  familiar  with  the  Blackfeet 's  situation,  but  in  at  least  one 
other  case,  AshBritt  paid  a subcontractor  for  debris  removal  at  less  than 
half  the  $23  per  cubic  yard  rate,  he  said.  The  subcontractor , in  turn, 
hired  another  subcontractor  and  so  on. 

The  worker  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid,  a man  from  Michigan  who 
invested  his  life  savings  to  set  up  his  business  on  the  Gulf  Coast, 
grossed  $4  a cubic  yard. 

"Well-connected  corporations  are  growing  rich  off  of  no-bid  contracts 
while  the  sub-contractors  - the  people  who  actually  perform  the  work  - 
often  do  so  for  peanuts,  if  they  get  paid  at  all,"  said  Rita  King,  author 
of  a Corp  Watch  investigative  report  called  "Big  Easy  Money." 

Working  for  peanuts 

The  Blackfeet  were  at  the  bottom  of  a five-layer  pyramid. 

Nin-Nah-Too-Sii ' s founders.  Bull  Shoe  and  Pollack,  could  not  be  located 
for  this  story. 

How  many  contracts  they  were  offered  and  for  how  much  pay  is  unclear. 

But  according  to  Leon  Vielle,  a career  wildland  firefighter  and  manager 
who  worked  briefly  with  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii,  the  group's  main  debris  removal 
contract  was  for  $5.31  per  cubic  yard.  Vielle  said  it  would  have  taken 


more  than  twice  that  amount  to  make  the  venture  profitable. 

"I  think  they  got  over  excited  because  there  was  so  much  money  floating 
around  down  there/'  Vielle  said.  "I  think  they  jumped  before  they  looked." 

Blackfeet  Treasurer  Doe  Gervais,  who  is  a cousin  of  Councilman  Rodney 
Gervais,  estimates  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  collected  less  than  $100,000  on  the 
venture. 

He  faults  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  and  the  tribal  council  for  exposing  the  tribe 
to  the  losses. 

Doe  Gervais  says  that  as  treasurer  he  raised  concerns  about  the  venture, 
but  was  ignored  by  tribal  council  members  who  supported  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii. 

"I  never  thought  they  had  a clue  as  to  what  they  were  doing,"  he  said  of 
Nin-Nah-Too-Sii.  "They  had  no  plan." 

Nevertheless,  Doe  Gervais  said  that  he  believes  at  least  one  of  the 
subcontractors  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  worked  under  has  some  liability.  He  named 
the  subcontractors  as  Infinity,  Hubbard  Trucking  and  Sceola  Enterprises. 

He  said  he  does  not  know  where  the  companies  are  based,  nor  do  others  who 
were  interviewed. 

As  the  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  enterprise  floundered,  the  tribe  pumped  in  money 
to  jumpstart  it,  then  poured  in  more  in  an  effort  to  save  its  investment. 
Doe  Gervais  said. 

Most  of  the  $2  million  the  tribe  lost  was  on  salaries  for  its  workers. 
Reimbursements  from  the  subcontractors  above  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  came  slowly 
or  not  at  all. 

"It  was  really  to  a point  where  they  were  down  there,  and  they  were 
doing  the  work,  and  they  were  being  told  they  were  going  to  get  paid,  and 
they  never  did,"  Doe  Gervais  said.  "I  wish  someone  would  look  into  what 
was  going  on.  We  just  happen  to  be  one  of  those  that  were  taken  advantage 
of. " 

His  cousin.  Councilman  Rodney  Gervais,  said  the  tribe  is  pursuing  legal 
action,  but  added  he  did  not  know  details. 

A tribal  attorney  did  not  return  phone  calls,  and  a Nin-Nah-Too-Sii 
worker  said  the  attorney  advised  him  not  to  comment. 

William  "Allen"  Talks  About,  a former  tribal  councilman  who  was  closely 
involved  with  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii,  also  declined  to  comment,  saying  the  tribe 
is  in  negotiations  with  at  least  one  of  the  subcontractors. 

Current  Blackfeet  Tribal  Chairman  Earl  Old  Person,  who  was  on  the 
council  during  the  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  debacle,  did  not  return  calls  seeking 
comment . 

Expenses  pile  up 

Vielle,  the  firefighter,  helped  drive  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii ' s first  group  of 
30  workers  to  the  Gulf  Coast  in  September  2005. 

They  did  roofing  work  and  made  good  money,  Vielle  said. 

The  problems  started  in  early  March,  when  a group  of  25  workers  left  for 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  on  the  debris  cleanup  contract. 

Almost  from  the  start,  the  effort  began  to  unravel. 

Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  had  an  arrangement  with  a Browning-area  company  that 
could  set  up  a camp  with  a mess  hall  for  the  workers,  like  those  used  for 
firefighters,  according  to  Doe  Gervais.  That  didn't  work  out.  The  tribe 
ended  up  footing  hotel  and  food  bills  for  the  workers. 

At  the  outset  the  enterprise  involved  roughly  120  workers  and  at  the  end 
there  were  roughly  60,  said  Ground,  the  former  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  board 
chairman . 

Competition  in  the  work  zone  was  fierce. 

The  cleanup  jobs  paid  per  cubic  yard  of  debris  hauled  away.  Bulky 
objects,  such  as  large  stumps,  provided  the  biggest  return  on  labor.  At 
one  point  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  learned  that  other  subcontractors  had  already 
cleared  the  most-valuable  debris  from  sites  they  were  assigned,  leaving 
behind  less-valuable  scraps.  Ground  said. 

There  was  also  less  work  than  anticipated. 

Ground  said  that  in  one  case  "word  was  put  out"  that  3,600  work  orders, 
or  individual  jobs,  were  available,  each  worth  $1,800  to  $12,000. 

Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  only  ended  up  with  260  to  285  work  orders.  Ground  said. 

Equipment  was  another  unforeseen  challenge. 

When  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  left  Browning,  the  understanding  was  that  they 


would  provide  labor  only,  according  to  Doe  Gervais.  It  quickly  became 
apparent  that  they  needed  heavy  equipment. 

On  some  jobs,  "our  guys  were  lifting  logs  by  hand  because  they  did  not 
have  the  equipment  to  do  the  lifting/'  said  Ground  who  visited  the  crews 
shortly  after  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii ' s board  in 
April . 

In  an  effort  to  salvage  the  enterprise,  the  tribe  purchased  or  leased 
roughly  $750,000  in  equipment,  which  it  is  now  paying  the  bills  for. 

The  investment  included  five  used  bucket  trucks  for  roughly  $110,000. 

Six  Bobcats  and  six  VersaHandlers  were  signed  for  by  Bull  Shoe  without 
approval  from  her  board,  alleges  Doe  Gervais,  the  treasurer. 

"The  board  was  really  a nonfunctioning  board,"  said  Ground,  who  resigned 
in  frustration  barely  a month  after  he  was  appointed  board  chairman.  He 
said  he  couldn't  get  a meeting  with  the  tribal  council,  which  was  in  the 
midst  of  elections. 

Some  of  the  equipment  is  now  unaccounted  for,  said  Councilman  Randy 
Gervais.  The  tribe  has  sent  investigators  south  to  try  and  recover  it,  he 
said . 

Efforts  grow  frantic 

As  the  financial  bleeding  continued,  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  directors  reported 
to  the  tribal  council  at  meetings  in  late  April  or  early  May  that  they 
were  within  days  of  getting  $600,000  in  payments,  said  Doe  Gervais,  the 
treasurer. 

The  tribe  was  invested  in  the  enterprise  "way  more  than  $600,000  at  that 
point,"  he  said. 

In  mid-May,  barely  two  months  after  the  first  Nin-Nah-Too-Sii  crew 
arrived  in  the  hurricane  zone.  Ground  made  his  second  trip  south,  this 
time  to  wrap  up  the  operation  and  bring  the  workers  home. 

"By  that  time,  it  was  a frantic  situation  of  trying  to  control  costs," 
he  said. 

The  tribe  is  now  focused  on  recovering  from  the  loss. 

Its  current  debt  load  is  $4.1  million  on  a $10.7  million  budget, 
according  to  Doe  Gervais. 

The  tribe  has  delayed  payment  on  a large  loan  to  help  make  ends  meet. 

Doe  Gervais  said. 

The  tribe  also  expects  a big  chunk  of  revenue  from  timber  salvage  sales 
from  the  Red  Eagle  Fire  near  St.  Mary  that  burned  roughly  20,000  acres  on 
the  reservation  in  Duly  and  August. 

The  tribal  council  has  set  up  a financial  task  force  to  tackle  the 
problem  and  established  a grant-writing  office.  Doe  Gervais  said. 

"I  think  this  council  has  actually  really  slowed  down  the  spending  and 
stabilized,"  Doe  Gervais  said. 

But  some  cuts  are  inevitable. 

This  week  the  tribe  will  close  a homeless  shelter  in  Heart  Butte, 
cutting  two  positions. 

And  the  tribe  is  not  funding  its  White  Buffalo  Home  youth  detention 
center,  which  employs  roughly  20  people,  this  year.  Doe  Gervais  said.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  funds  half  of  the  home's  budget. 

What  happens  to  those  jobs  and  the  home  will  be  a BIA  decision.  Doe 
Gervais  said. 

He  expects  the  tribe's  finances  to  rebound,  with  the  debt  service 
dropping  roughly  50  percent  by  next  year. 

But  as  for  everyone  touched  by  Katrina,  the  recovery  will  be  a long  one. 
Tribune  Staff  Writer  Kim  Skornogoski  contributed  to  this  story. 

Reach  Tribune  Enterprise  Editor  Karen  Ogden 
at  kogdengreatfal.gannett.com  or  at  791-6536  or  800-438-6600. 
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Pueblo,  Navajo  Indians  sue  over  education  restructuring 
October  16,  2006 

SANTA  FE  - A federal  government  decision  to  restructure  the  agency  that 
oversees  tribal  schools  has  drawn  lawsuits  by  pueblo  and  Navajo  tribes. 

The  Eight  Northern  Indian  Pueblos  Council  and  the  All  Indian  Pueblo 
Council  contend  they  were  not  properly  consulted  about  the  revamping  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Education. 

And  they  allege  the  new  system  funds  more  high-level  bureaucrats  at  the 
expense  of  programs  that  help  students. 

The  Albuquerque  Journal  reports  today  in  a copyright  story  that  the 
Navajo  Nation  has  been  meeting  with  the  federal  government  to  work  out  a 
settlement . 

And  in  the  pueblos'  case,  a federal  judge  has  granted  a preliminary 
injunction  ordering  the  federal  government  to  halt  restructuring  the 
bureau . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  ER  closes 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

October  18,  2006 

MARTY,  S.D.  - Signs  on  the  doors  and  bulletin  boards  of  the  IHS  facility 
on  the  Yankton  Sioux  Reservation  inform  people  of  a reduction  in  services 
- no  more  emergency  room  services. 

The  change  from  an  ER  facility  to  urgent  care  occurred  on  Oct.  2,  after 
a temporary  restraining  order  issued  by  a federal  district  court  judge 
expired . 

The  health  care  facility  located  in  Wagner  on  the  Yankton  Reservation 
has  a sordid  history  and  one  tribal  government  after  another  have  been 
forced  to  commit  time  to  saving  the  facility. 

The  facility  has  changed  over  the  years  from  a hospital  to  an  emergency 
facility,  with  promises  for  another  hospital,  to  what  it  is  now:  an  urgent 
care  facility. 

Instead  of  offering  24-hour  service,  the  new  hours  will  be  7 a.m.  to  11 
p.m.j  Monday  through  Saturday. 

"The  new  hours  are  consistent  with  the  IHS's  long-held  concerns  that  the 
current  operating  hours  of  the  Emergency  Room  are  not  supported  by  a 
hospital  or  sufficient  utilization  of  patients,"  the  IHS  press  office 
stated  in  an  e-mail. 

Tribal  health  care  advocates  and  tribal  officials  stress  that  the  change 
may  cost  lives,  with  the  argument  that  many  lives  had  been  saved  because 
the  emergency  room  was  open  24  hours  a day.  The  change  will  mean  the 
urgent  care  facility  will  be  open  only  during  the  day. 

Despite  threats  of  lawsuits  and  pressure  from  the  South  Dakota 
congressional  delegation,  the  IHS  stuck  to  its  guns  and  made  the  change, 
mostly  for  economic  reasons,  according  to  Stephen  Cournoyer,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  IHS  written  statement  also  said  that  the  Wagner  Service  Unit  does 
not  receive  reimbursement  from  the  Center  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Services  for  emergency  services  provide  by  the  unit  because  it  does  not 


meet  emergency  room  criteria  as  defined  by  CMS. 

"Closing  the  emergency  room  is  going  to  be  devastating.  There  are  a lot 
of  people  who  utilize  it,"  Cournoyer  said. 

The  IHS,  Cournoyer  claims,  has  advised  people  to  use  the  emergency  room 
at  the  local  Wagner  Community  Memorial  Hospital.  He  said  the  community 
hospital  does  not  have  the  staff  to  handle  the  numbers  that  go  through  the 
IHS  facility  after  hours  and  on  weekends. 

The  community  hospital  is  ready  to  accept  the  additional  emergency  room 
burden,  CEO  Connie  Wagner  said. 

"We  may  see  some  of  the  patients  with  emergencies  come  through;  we  are 
prepared  for  that. 

"I  don't  know  the  numbers  right  now,  but  we'll  be  able  to  tell  in  six 
months.  We  have  an  idea,  but  can't  give  exact  numbers,"  Wagner  said. 

Cournoyer  said  he  thought  that  some  of  the  emergency  patients  would  be 
turned  away. 

The  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  has  attempted  to  negotiate  to  have  the  hospital 
reopened.  The  hospital  closed  in  1992  because  the  patient  numbers  were 
down.  Cournoyer  said  the  numbers  were  down  because  prior  to  that  date,  the 
hospital  did  not  have  up-to-date  equipment. 

In  1992,  a promise  from  the  area  director  to  do  everything  possible  to 
bring  back  in-patient  care  "never  happened,"  Cournoyer  said. 

The  South  Dakota  congressional  delegation  addressed  a letter  to  Dr. 
Charles  Grim,  director  of  IHS,  and  to  Don  Lee,  Aberdeen  area  director  in 
opposition  to  the  facility  change. 

"In  past  fiscal  years,  the  IHS  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to  find  the 
resources  to  maintain  24-hour  access  to  emergency  care  at  the  service  unit. 
We  ask  that  you  do  so  again  to  allow  the  tribe,  the  congressional 
delegation  and  the  IHS  to  continue  to  work  towards  a long  term  solution 
that  is  more  acceptable  than  a simple  service  reduction,"  the  three 
congressional  delegates  stated  in  the  letter. 

A 2005  report  commissioned  by  the  IHS  stated  that  lives  had  been  saved 
by  the  emergency  room  facility.  The  Sharpless  report  acknowledged  that  a 
closure  could  result  in  the  loss  of  lives. 

Other  options  being  looked  into  by  the  tribe  and  congressional 
delegation  include  the  possibility  of  tribal  contracting  of  the  emergency 
room  service,  co-location  with  a new  Veterans  Administration  community- 
based  outpatient  clinic  or  the  addition  of  IHS-funded  positions  at  the  20- 
bed  Wagner  Community  Memorial  Hospital. 

Wagner  Community  Memorial  Hospital  was  asked  to  support  the  tribe  to 
keep  the  ER  open. 

"We  are  here  to  cooperate  with  the  IHS  and  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe.  We 
did  not  take  a stand  but  did  give  a statement  to  the  congressional 
delegation.  We  are  empathetic  to  the  concerns  of  the  tribe,"  Wagner  said. 

"I  think  we  can  absorb  the  traffic." 

She  said  the  community  hospital  had  done  some  upgrading  in  anticipation 
of  this  IHS  facility  reduction. 

Without  an  IHS  hospital  facility,  tribal  members  will  have  to  either  go 
to  Wagner  Community  Memorial  Hospital  or  be  sent  to  surrounding  hospitals, 
which  are  at  least  20  - 60  miles  away. 

The  hospital  and  emergency  room  are  needed  for  the  Yankton  people 
because,  Cournoyer  said,  most  of  the  people  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
travel  great  distances  to  be  with  their  family  members  who  are  ill. 

The  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  cannot  fund  a 24-hour  emergency  facility, 
otherwise  it  would  be  considered,  Cournoyer  said. 

"It's  a real  essential  part  of  health  care  on  the  reservation.  When  we 
lose  anything  in  Indian  country  we  very  seldom  get  it  back.  We  lost  way 
too  much  up  to  this  point,"  Cournoyer  said. 
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PRESS  RELEASE 

UN  system  and  NGOs  call  for  an  early  adoption  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  by  the  General  Assembly 

Chairperson  of  UN  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues  and  Special 
Rapporteur  appeal  to  Members  States 

New  York,  17  October  ? Indigenous  peoples'  representatives  from  all  over 
the  world  are  attending  events  this  week  at  UN  Headquarters  to  celebrate 
the  recent  adoption  by  the  Human  Rights  Council  of  the  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples.  This  landmark  document  was  endorsed  by  the 
Council  in  Dune  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  discussions  and  the 
establishment  of  a fruitful  dialogue  among  states  and  indigenous  peoples. 

The  events  in  New  York  this  week  coincided  with  the  Third  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly's  discussions  on  indigenous  issues  on  16  and  17  October. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Secretariat  of  UN  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous 
Issues/DSPD/DESA,  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights, 

NGOs  and  the  Permanent  Missions  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  events  highlight  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  Declaration. 

Speaking  about  the  document,  UN  Under-Secretary-General  Dose'  Antonio 
Ocampo  said,  "I  welcome  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  at  the  first  historic  session  of  the  Human  Rights 
Council  in  Dune  and  I am  looking  forward  to  its  final  endorsement  of  the 
Declaration  by  the  General  Assembly  in  fall.  The  Declaration  provides  the 
international  community  with  a comprehensive  international  standard  which 
we  should  all  strive  together  to  achieve." 

The  Declaration  addresses  both  individual  and  collective  rights,  cultural 
rights  and  identity,  rights  to  education,  health,  employment,  language,  and 
others.  It  outlaws  discrimination  against  indigenous  peoples  and  promotes 
their  full  participation  in  all  matters  that  concern  them.  It  also  ensures 
their  right  to  remain  distinct  and  to  pursue  their  own  visions  of  economic, 
social  and  cultural  development. 

The  UN  Special  Rapporteur  on  the  situation  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  Indigenous  People,  Mr.  Rodolfo  Stavenhagen  and  the  Chairperson 
of  the  UN  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues,  Ms.  Victoria  Tauli-Corpuz 
have  sent  a strong  message  to  members  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  to  adopt 
the  Declaration  without  further  delay  in  the  present  session  through 
addressing  to  States  a formal  letter  of  appeal. 

Speaking  at  a special  event,  on  16  October,  a panel  discussion  titled, 
"Towards  implementing  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
Indigenous  Peoples", 

Ms.  Tauli-Corpuz,  highlighted  that  many  of  the  rights  in  the  Declaration 
require  new  approaches  to  global  issues,  such  as  development, 
decentralization,  and  multicultural  democracy.  Mr.  Stavenhagen,  stressed 
the  need  to  urgently  get  the  Declaration  adopted  in  the  current  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  work  towards  its  full  implementation,  including 
making  it  a part  of  everyday  life,  across  the  world. 

Other  events  included  the  book  launch  of  "Mairin  Iwanka  Raya,  Indigenous 
Women  Stand  against  Violence"  prepared  by  the  International  Indigenous 
Women's  Forum.  The  book  focuses  on  human  rights  violations  and  the  violence 
faced  by  indigenous  women.  It  is  a companion  piece  to  the  UN 
Secretary-General's  Study  on  Violence  against  Women  presented  on  9 October. 

Like  other  UN  Declarations,  even  though  it  is  not  legally  binding,  the 


Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  is  expected  to  have  a major 
impact  on  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  worldwide.  Once  adopted,  it  will 
establish  an  important  standard  for  the  treatment  of  indigenous  peoples  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  a significant  tool  towards  eliminating  human  rights 
violations  against  the  estimated  370  million  indigenous  people  worldwide 
and  assist  them  in  combating  discrimination  and  marginalization. 

The  Human  Rights  Council  adopted  the  Declaration  on  29  Dune  2006  by  a vote 
of  30  in  favour,  2 against  and  12  abstentions.  The  document  needs  to  be  now 
approved  by  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Declaration  will  be  submitted  for  adoption  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  at 
its  current  61st  Session. 

"The  exceptional  process  through  which  member  states  and  indigenous 
peoples  worked  together  on  each  article,  painfully  yet  collaboratively,  has 
come  to  an  end.  A vote  for  the  Declaration  is  a vote  in  favour  of  this 
collaborative  process  and  in  the  greatness  of  the  UN.  It  would  be  a vote  to 
open  the  doors  to  indigenous  peoples  once  and  for  all",  said  Mr.  Aqqaluk 
Lynge,  Vice-Chair  of  the  Inuit  Circumpolar  Council  at  a press  conference  to 
launch  this  week's  events. 

For  more  information  of  the  Declaration,  please  visit: 
http://www.un . org/esa/ socdev/unpf ii/en/declaration . html 

For  background  information  on  the  Declaration  or  interviews  with  UN 
officials  and  indigenous  leaders,  please  contact: 

Oisika  Chakrabarti,  Department  of  Public  Information,  tel: 

212.963.6816, 

e-mail:  mediainfo@un.org 

For  Secretariat  of  the  Permanent  Forum,  please  contact: 

Mirian  Masaquiza,  Secretariat  of  UNPFII,  tel:  917.367.6006, 
e-mail : IndigenousPermanentForum@un .org 
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Border  town  hate  crimes  discussed 
By  Erny  Zah,  Staff  Writer 
The  Daily  Times 
October  19,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Following  a summer  of  racial  tensions  in  the  region, 
the  Navajo  Council  heard  the  oral  report  "Hate  Crimes  in  Border  Towns  of 
the  Navajo  Nation"  from  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  and  Levon  Henry,  executive 
director  of  DNA  People's  Law  Services,  at  this  week's  fall  session. 

Council  delegates  also  received  paper  and  digital  copies  of  the 
information  compiled  by  the  two  offices. 

"It  is  not  surprising,  the  results.  None  of  what  we  received  from  the 
border  towns  shocked  us  in  any  way,"  Henry  said  in  the  nearly  20-minute 
presentation  to  council  late  Monday. 

The  report  listed  results  from  13  towns  and  cities  that  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Navajo  Nation,  including  Farmington,  Aztec  and  Bloomfield. 
The  report  stated  that  its  compilers  had  asked  each  city  for  information 
in  the  four  following  areas:  The  amount  of  reports  filed  with  the  police 
departments  of  harassment  or  excessive  use  of  force;  If  any  of  the 
allegations  led  to  state  or  federal  litigation;  the  percentage  of  Native 
Americans  on  staff  or  the  police  force  and;  the  type  of  formal  training  of 
cultural  sensitivity  the  police  departments  conduct  for  cultural 
sensitivity. 

Of  the  three  local  cities,  only  Aztec  did  not  respond  the  requests  for 


information,  according  to  the  report. 

Farmington  had  one  lawsuit  filed  against  it  within  the  past  five  years 
regarding  use  of  excessive  force  filed  by  Navajo  people.  In  addition, 
eight  complaints  were  filedwithin  the  last  five  years,  against  the 
department,  but  only  one  was  sustained.  Of  151  employees  in  the  police 
force,  17  are  Native  American.  The  report  didn't  cite  how  the  department 
trains  for  cultural  sensitivity. 

Farmington  Mayor  Bill  Standley  said  all  city  employees  were  required  to 
undergo  a cultural  sensitivity  training  in  2005  to  help  create  better 
understanding  between  the  cultures.  The  training  was  conducted  by  former 
Navajo  Vice  President  Marshall  Plummer. 

Results  from  Bloomfield's  inquiries  showed  that  no  complaints  were  filed 
by  Navajo  people.  In  addition,  Bloomfield  police  have  two  Native  American 
officers.  The  department  employs  the  cultural  sensitivity  training 
provided  by  the  State  Police  Academy. 

The  report  was  the  result  of  a directive  from  Council  Delegate  Ervin 
Keeswood,  of  Hogback,  during  a Dune  special  council  meeting.  At  that 
meeting,  the  council  heard  an  oral  report  from  Della  Dohn,  mother  of  Clint 
Dohn.  Clint  Dohn  was  shot  and  killed  by  Farmington  Police  Officer  Shawn 
Scott  at  the  Farmington  Wal-Mart  on  East  Main  Street.  Scott  was  cleared  of 
any  wrongdoing  in  the  incident. 

Another  summer  incident  involved  three  white  men  in  the  alleged  beating 
of  a Navajo  man.  All  three  white  men  were  charged  with  hate  crimes. 

The  16-page  border  towns  report  wasn't  entirely  accurate,  Henry  said.  He 
said  many  Navajo  people  probably  don't  know  the  process  of  filing  a 
complaint  with  the  agencies,  or  they  may  feel  reluctant  or  passive  because 
they  believe  that  nothing  will  be  done. 

"Navajos  are  victimized  and  don't  know  the  reporting  procedure.  Not  very 
many  of  these  towns  address  this.  We  all  know  it  happens,"  Henry  said. 

Standley  said  Farmington  has  an  "open  door  policy"  if  Navajos  or  other 
people  feel  they  need  to  file  a complaint  of  harassment  or  discrimination. 
He  invites  people  to  talk  to  himself.  City  Manager  Bob  Hudson  or  Police 
Chief  Mike  Burridge. 

He  added  that  he  has  participated  in  Native  American  events,  such  as 
conferences  and  powwows,  and  has  always  tried  to  let  Native  Americans  know 
his  position.  Standley  said  he  has  released  his  own  personal  cellular 
phone  number  to  help  Native  Americans  feel  comfortable  in  raising  their 
concerns . 

"I  get  calls  many  times  to  ask  if  I will  talk,"  he  said. 

Henry  outlined  three  possible  solutions  to  provide  Navajos  with  an 
avenue  to  have  grievances  heard. 

He  said  the  Navajo  Nation  could  create  a special  subcommittee  whose  only 
purpose  would  be  to  hear  complaints  and  allegations  of  racism,  harassment 
or  discrimination.  Another  solution  would  be  the  creation  of  a Human 
Rights  Commission.  A bill  that  would  create  the  commission  is  on  the 
council  agenda  to  be  heard  later  this  week. 

Thirdly,  Henry  said  a special  committee  could  be  set  up,  with  members 
comprised  from  both  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  border  towns. 

"I  like  the  third  option,"  said  Council  Delegate  Katherine  Benally,  of 
Dennehotso,  during  the  question  and  answer  session  of  the  report.  "I  think 
that  will  have  more  teeth  and  standing  in  collaboration  with  our 
neighbors . " 

Standley  said  he  is  open  to  any  solutions  the  Navajo  Nation  may  bring  to 
Farmington  officials. 

"I  am  open  to  any  dialogue  they  may  have,"  he  said. 

None  of  the  local  area  delegates  had  any  questions  or  comments  regarding 
the  report  during  the  council  session. 

But  the  report  did  spark  another  question  from  Council  Delegate  Lorenzo 
Bedonie,  of  Hard  Rock  and  Pinon. 

"The  issue  here  is  discrimination.  I'm  thinking  what  percentages  of  (the 
reported  allegations  of  discrimination)  are  real?  (Some  people)  may  be 
overreacting  to  negative  remarks,"  he  said. 

The  question  wasn't  answer  directly  by  Morgan  or  Henry,  but  Morgan  added 
that  Navajo  people  are  victimized  unjustly. 

"Dust  because  one  person  is  drunk,  it  doesn't  mean  he  is  guilty.  The  guy 


may  be  drunk  walking  alongside  the  sidewalk.  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
that.  That's  not  breaking  the  law/'  he  said. 

Henry  concluded  his  report  by  saying  Navajo  people  may  be  the  victims  of 
their  own  thinking. 

"It's  a majority  versus  minority  situation.  We  have  trained  our  minds 
(as  minorities)  to  think  in  certain  ways.  There  are  studies  being  put 
forward  today.  We  train  ourselves  to  defeat  ourselves  before  we  even 
begin/'  he  said. 

Erny  Zah:  ezah@daily-times.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times. 
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Agency  orders  outside  investigation  into  complaints 
By  The  Associated  Press 
October  18,  2006 

MISSOULA  - The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  ordered  an  outside 
investigation  into  criticism  that  work  conditions  at  the  National  Bison 
Range  have  deteriorated  under  a joint  management  plan  with  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

Staff  members  at  the  federal  facility  filed  a joint  grievance  in 
September,  alleging  a hostile  work  environment  created  by  members  of  the 
tribe . 

In  one  document  obtained  by  the  Missoulian  newspaper  from  the  Public 
Employees  for  Environmental  Responsibility,  the  agency's  deputy  regional 
director,  lames  Slack,  said  staff  members  either  asked  to  be  reassigned  to 
a different  station  or  for  a retraction  of  the  funding  agreement  between 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  tribe  to  jointly  operate  the 
bison  range. 

Slack  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  matter  by  an  outside  agency, 
although  it  was  not  immediately  clear  which  agency  would  conduct  the  probe. 
The  contentious  agreement  to  share  management  duties  at  the  bison  range 
was  signed  in  2004.  Under  its  terms,  the  tribes  performed  some  of  the 
activities  on  the  Bison  Range  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  2006,  which 
ended  in  September. 

Besides  the  annual  bison  roundups,  the  tribes  were  given  responsibility 
for  migratory  non-game  bird  surveys,  weed  control,  wildfire  suppression, 
prescribed  burns  and  collection  of  federal  public  use  fees. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  retained  ownership  and  management 
authority  over  all  lands  and  buildings  at  the  Bison  Range  and  its 
associated  wildlife  refuges,  all  of  which  are  within  the  Flathead  Indian 
Reservation . 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  decided  to  extend  the  agreement 
beyond  September  while  negotiations  continue  between  the  two  entities, 
said  Brian  Upton,  a tribal  attorney. 

"We're  hoping  to  have  the  negotiations  completed  within  the  next  few 
weeks,"  Upton  said.  "We're  optimistic." 

Upton  said  the  tribes  haven't  been  given  a copy  of  the  grievance. 

"It's  difficult  for  us  to  be  able  to  respond.  We've  requested  a copy, 
but  were  denied,"  he  said. 

The  tribes  plan  to  appeal  the  decision  to  withhold  the  grievance  from 
them. 

PEER  and  others  contend  the  management  agreement  isn't  working.  The 
first  annual  performance  evaluation  showed  that  much  of  the  work  assigned 
to  the  tribes  wasn't  getting  done.  But  tribal  officials  called  the 


evaluation  unfair. 

PEER  said  the  grievance  was  the  latest  sign  of  breakdowns  at  the  refuge. 

"Federal  employees  should  not  be  subjected  to  racial  or  sexual 
intimidation  and  should  expect  their  own  agency  management  to  do  more  than 
just  stand  by/'  said  PEER  executive  director  leff  Ruch.  "The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  put  its  own  people  in  an  untenable  position  by 
signaling  to  the  tribes  that  they  would  get  to  keep  any  jobs  that  became 
vacant  _ in  essence  putting  targets  on  the  backs  of  refuge  staff  and 
creating  an  incentive  for  harassment." 

PEER  officials  weren't  pleased  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
decision  to  hire  an  outside  investigator. 

"Agency  managers  have  been  aware  of  the  problems  for  months;  they  do  not 
need  to  hire  sleuths  from  California  to  know  what  is  going  on/'  Ruch  said. 
"Somebody  in  a position  of  responsibility  needs  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
make  a decision . " 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Agreement  for  Chiloquin  dam  removal 
18  October  2006 

A cooperative  agreement  is  due  to  be  signed  between  the  US  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  the  Modoc  Point  Irrigation  District  (MPID)  on  19 
October  concerning  the  removal  of  Chiloquin  dam  on  the  Sprague  river  near 
the  city  of  Chiloquin  in  Oregon. 

In  addition  to  calling  for  the  removal  of  the  dam,  the  agreement  will 
define  the  roles  of  the  BIA  and  the  MPID  in  planning  and  constructing  an 
electrically-powered  pump  plant  which  will  supply  the  irrigation  water 
currently  provided  by  the  dam.  It  also  provides  US$2. 475M  to  the  district 
for  mitigation  related  to  the  impact  of  dam  removal. 

Chiloquin  dam  was  built  by  the  US  Indian  Service  between  1914  and  1918 
to  establish  an  irrigation  project  for  the  Klamath  Tribe.  As  a result  of 
Congress  terminating  the  Tribe's  status  in  1954,  ownership  of  the  dam  was 
transferred  in  1973  to  the  MPID,  a non-federal  entity  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  dam  provides  MPID  with  its  primary  source 
of  irrigation  water.  Congress  later  restored  federal  recognition  to  the 
Klamath  Tribe. 

In  1988,  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  determined  that  both 
the  Shortnose  and  Lost  River  Suckers  fish  were  endangered  species.  It 
concluded  that  Chiloquin  dam  was  a major  factor  in  limiting  the  species 
recovery  and  contributing  to  their  decline.  Severe  droughts  in  Oregon  and 
California  in  2001  also  resulted  in  significant  conflicts  between  local 
water  users  and  the  Department  with  respect  to  its  obligation  to  protect 
fish  species  listed  pursuant  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  the  Klamath 
River  Basin. 

In  March,  2002,  President  Bush  created  the  Klamath  River  Basin  Federal 
Working  Group  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
advise  the  President  on  long-term  solutions  to  enhance  water  quality  and 
quantity,  and  to  address  other  complex  issues  in  the  Klamath  River  Basin. 

After  various  studies  including  an  Environmental  Assessment,  the 
Interior  Department  selected  dam  removal  as  the  preferred  alternative 
because  it  provided  the  highest  certainty  of  improving  passage  above  the 
dam  into  spawning  habitats  in  the  Sprague  River. 

After  negotiations,  MPID  and  the  Department  agreed  that  the  best 


solution  would  be  for  Interior  to  remove  Chiloquin  dam  and  construct  the 
electric  pump  plant. 

Copyright  c.  2006  International  Water  Power  and  Dam  Construction. 
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Potawatomi  launching  logistics  firm  with  Nebraska  tribe 
The  Business  Journal  of  Milwaukee 
October  17,  2006 

The  Potawatomi  Business  Development  Corp.,  an  economic  development  arm  of 
the  Forest  County  Potawatomi  Community,  is  joining  with  the  Winnebago 
Indian  tribe  of  Nebraska  to  launch  a new  transportation  brokerage  company. 

Potawatomi  Business  Development  will  work  with  Ho-Chunk  Inc.,  the 
business  development  arm  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska,  and  HCI 
Distribution,  the  largest  minority-owned  business  in  Nebraska,  to  launch 
HCI  Logistics.  HCI  Logistics  will  open  an  office  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  with 
plans  for  a Milwaukee  distribution  subsidiary  in  the  future. 

Ho-Chunk  Inc.  maintains  tribally-owned  business  entities  and  other 
passive  investments  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Illinois, 
Colorado  and  Texas,  including  a Minnesota  modular  housing  manufacturer  in 
which  the  Potawatomi  Business  Development  Corp.  has  invested. 

HCI  Distribution  markets  Native  American  tobacco  and  gasoline  products. 
HCI  chief  executive  officer  Mike  Porter  said  the  firm  has  identified  an 
increased  demand  for  logistics  services  from  a minority-owned  provider. 

The  Potawatomi  Business  Development  Corp.  invests  funds  from  the  tribe's 
gaming  operations,  including  Potawatomi  Bingo  Casino  in  Milwaukee. 

Copyright  c.  2006  American  City  Business  Journals  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Green  manure  program  hopes  to  reap  sweet  success 
By  Dan  Boyd 
Journal  Writer 
October  18,  2006 

FORT  HALL  - Local  potato  farmers  may  have  found  a spicy  weapon  in  the 
battle  against  weeds,  pests  and  wind  erosion. 

Oriental  mustard-seed  plants  and  a host  of  other  crops  were  showcased  on 
a windy  Tuesday  at  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  as  biologically- 
friendly  "green  manure"  agents  that  could  change  local  agricultural 
practices . 

The  rows  of  arugula  and  mustard  blends  look  attractive  from  the  road, 
but  their  planting  in  mid-August  by  University  of  Idaho  research  and 
extension  scientists  wasn't  done  for  aesthetic  reasons. 

After  being  cut  several  weeks  from  now,  the  plants  will  work  their  way 
into  the  soil  over  the  winter,  providing  a new  energy  source  and  injecting 
natural  chemicals  that  keep  harmful  nematodes  at  bay. 


"What  the  oriental  mustards  have  is  a chemical  compound  that  has  a 
fugicidal  effect/'  explained  Dohn  Taberna,  a Blackfoot  seed  distributor 
who's  been  working  with  green  manure  for  several  years. 

Taberna  said  he  and  his  business  partner  currently  have  25  customers 
using  green  manure  crops  that  cover  10,000  acres  in  Bingham  County  alone. 

"The  majority  of  the  guys  have  purchased  more  every  year,"  said  Taberna, 
taking  a bite  of  a mustard  leaf  to  show  its  flavor.  "It's  a learning 
curve . " 

On  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  concerns  over  pesticides  leeching  into 
groundwater  prompted  the  tribe's  business  council  to  officially  aim  to 
reduce  pesticides  by  15  percent  in  the  next  20  years. 

Tribal  Agricultural  Resources  Manager  Tom  Liddil  said  farmers  around 
Idaho  are  watching  closely  to  gauge  the  success  of  the  test  fields  in  Fort 
Hall. 

"When  we  have  a failure  or  we  have  a learning  experience,  it  costs  us  a 
lot  of  money  and  a lot  of  time,"  Liddil  said.  "The  real  world  met  the 
university  this  time  and  it  was  perfect." 

Thanks  to  a two-year,  $69,000  grant  from  the  American  Farmland  Trust  and 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  U of  I program  will  offer  50 
acres  of  free  seed  next  year  to  three  growers  each  on  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation,  and  the  Power  and  Bingham  County  Conservation  Districts. 

U of  I research  and  extension  scientist  Pamela  Hutchinson  led  about  40 
people  on  a tour  of  the  test  fields  north  of  the  Fort  Hall  town  site 
Tuesday,  and  said  the  project  differed  from  most  agricultural  experiments 
conducted  by  her  office. 

"When  we  do  things  at  the  research  station,  we  want  things  under 
control,"  Hutchinson  said.  "We've  done  green  manure  trials  at  the  station 
before,  but  nothing  like  this." 

Hutchinson  said  green  manure  has  been  used  successfully  in  Washington, 
but  its  long-term  benefits  are  still  relatively  unknown  in  Southeast  Idaho, 
despite  the  burgeoning  success  of  seed  sellers  like  Taberna. 

According  to  preliminary  estimations  compiled  by  Hutchinson,  a farmer 
could  save  $61  per  acre  by  using  mustard  plants  or  other  green  manure  and 
bypassing  traditional  fumigants  and  pesticides. 

But  a quick  look  at  the  five-inch  tall  plants  lining  the  test  field 
showed  the  difficulties  involved  with  using  the  alternative  technology. 

The  sandy  and  dry  nature  of  the  soil  necessitates  frequent  watering  and 
the  so-called  volunteer  wheat  that  pops  up  after  harvest  every  fall  can 
crowd  out  some  of  the  healer  plants. 

"Success  or  failure  really  depends  on  your  management  in  the  fall," 
Hutchinson  told  a room  full  of  listeners.  "You  really  have  to  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  volunteer  wheat." 

In  addition  to  the  arugula  and  mustard,  four  other  plants  are  also  being 
grown  at  the  test  field.  The  plants  will  be  individually  analyzed  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  specific  benefits. 

Green  manure? 

It  might  sound  stinky,  but  to  frustrated  farmers  who've  seen  their  costs 
escalate  for  years,  it  just  might  be  the  smell  of  promise. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Journal. 
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Learning  From  the  Universe:  Skytellers  Program  Uses  Native  American  Stories 
to  Inspire  Artistic  Soul 
By  Ellie  Baublitz 


The  Baltimore  Sun 
October  15,  2006 

Native  American  legend  has  it  that  the  sun  was  formed  long  ago  when  a 
coyote  got  tired  of  the  dark  and  cold.  Taking  a hawk,  rabbit  and  turtle 
with  him,  he  went  in  search  of  fire. 

Upon  finding  humans  in  a cave,  the  coyote  tricked  them  into  getting 
close  enough  so  he  could  steal  some  of  their  fire.  He  ran  off  with  the 
fire  on  the  tip  of  his  tail.  The  humans  chased  him. 

The  coyote  yelled  to  the  hawk  to  take  the  fire.  The  hawk  grabbed  the 
fire  and  passed  it  to  the  rabbit,  who  gave  it  to  the  turtle.  But  the 
humans  caught  the  turtle,  so  he  protected  the  fire  by  withdrawing  into  his 
shell . 

The  humans  threw  the  turtle  in  a river  and  left.  The  turtle  climbed  out 
and  gave  the  fire  to  the  coyote,  who  shaped  it  into  a ball  and  threw  it  up 
in  the  sky,  bringing  light  and  warmth  to  the  world. 

The  legend  of  "Coyote  Makes  the  Sun"  is  just  one  of  many  Native  American 
stories  that  tell  how  the  universe  came  to  be.  At  the  Eldersburg  branch 
library,  children  are  learning  these  legends  and  myths  at  a 10-part  weekly 
series  called  Skytellers. 

"The  Lunar  and  Planetary  Institute  has  10  Native  American  stories  on  DVD 
that  have  different  topics,"  said  library  associate  Mary  Sadaka.  "The  DVD 
starts  out  with  the  folk  tale  explaining  the  topic,  followed  by  the  first 
Native  American  astronaut  giving  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  story." 

The  Skytellers  Web  site,  she  said,  also  has  suggested  activities  for 
children  to  do  after  each  video. 

Last  Monday,  11  youngsters  ranging  from  3 years  old  to  12  years  old, 
most  with  a parent  or  grandparent,  listened  to  the  story  of  "Coyote  Makes 
the  Sun."  Then  the  astronaut  explained  how  atoms  squeezed  up  against  each 
other  to  form  the  sun. 

After  the  video,  librarian  Doann  Beninghove  asked  the  children  questions 
about  the  story,  then  told  them  they  were  going  to  paint  scenes  from  the 
legend.  On  large  poster  boards,  the  youngsters  drew  colorful  pictures  of 
the  sun,  the  fire  and  the  animals. 

Hannah  Gregor,  5,  and  her  brother  Tristan,  3,  of  Taylorsville,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  Native  American  stories.  Their  parents,  Amy  and  Ferenc 
Gregor,  were  drawn  to  the  lifestyle  years  ago  after  visiting  the  Native 
American  Learning  Center  in  New  Mexico. 

"This  is  part  of  Hannah's  homeschooling,"  Amy  Gregor  said.  "The  stories 
are  fascinating  - it's  the  first  time  hearing  these  versions.  The  crafts 
they  do  are  really  great  - they  really  bring  it  together  for  my  daughter." 

Tristan,  Amy  Gregor  said,  "picks  up  on  the  talks  afterward  - he's  a 
drummer."  His  painting  was  colorful  swirls  on  the  poster. 

Hannah  started  her  four-cornered  painting  with  a bright  yellow  sun,  then 
added  the  cave  in  red,  people  around  the  fire,  the  hawk  flying  by  the  sun 
and  the  turtle. 

Her  favorite  part  of  the  story,  Hannah  said,  was  "the  coyote  was  dancing 
around  the  fire. " 

Amy  Gregor  said  the  family  has  signed  up  for  the  whole  series. 

Diane  Raymond  of  Sykesville  brought  her  granddaughter , Alexis  Buswell,  8 
because  the  girl  likes  arts  and  crafts  and  learning  about  Native  Americans 

"I'm  going  to  do  four  pictures  - the  first  is  the  people  in  the  cave," 
Alexis  said.  She  added  the  sun,  a bright  blue  sky,  the  hawk  passing  the 
fire  to  the  turtle,  the  coyote  throwing  the  sun  up  in  the  sky  and  all  the 
animals  enjoying  the  sun. 

Alexis  then  showed  off  her  picture  and  described  it  to  the  group. 

Cameron  Weikel,  7,  of  Marriottsville,  attending  his  second  Skytellers 
program,  drew  the  turtle  running  away  with  the  sun.  "I  like  Native 
American  stories  in  school,"  he  said. 

Beninghove  said  the  program  has  many  budding  artists. 

"I  love  it  when  you  all  show  the  fire  on  the  coyote's  tail  - that's  so 
cute,"  she  told  the  children. 

Skytellers  continues  at  7 p.m.  Mondays  at  Eldersburg  library  branch  as 
follows:  "How  We  got  Stars"  tomorrow;  "Why  Coyote  Howls  - A Star  Story" 
Oct.  30;  "Why  the  North  Star  Stands  Still"  Nov.  6;  "The  Creation  of  Earth" 
Nov.  13;  and  "Coyote  and  the  Milky  Way"  Nov.  20.  Information:  410-386-4488 


ellie . baublitz@baltsun . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
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New  Echota  Traditional  Cultural  Property  Study  Wins  Awards 

New  South's  work  on  the  New  Echota  Traditional  Cultural  Property  Study, 
the  subject  of  a video  commissioned  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
supports  a National  Association  of  Environmental  Professionals  Award  of 
Excellence,  the  National  Partnership  for  Highway  Quality's  "Make  A 
Difference"  Award,  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History  and  a Certificate  of  Appreciation  from  the 
National  Park  Service's  National  Historic  Landmarks  program. 

New  South  Associates  has  worked  with  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Transportation  to  develop  a Traditional  Cultural  Property  (TCP)  study  of 
New  Echota,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  from  1825  to  1838.  TCPs 
have  been  defined  by  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  as  sites  that 
have  religious  and  cultural  importance  to  the  identity  of  a group  of 
people.  Work  on  the  New  Echota  TCP  represented  a proactive  effort  by  GDOT. 
While  no  new  highway  construction  projects  were  imminently  scheduled  for 
the  New  Echota  area,  GDOT  recognized  that  a future  bridge  replacement  had 
the  potential  to  affect  New  Echota.  Having  learned  from  an  earlier  TCP  for 
the  Ocmulgee  National  Monument  in  Macon,  where  the  evaluation  of  a site 
for  TCP  status  when  highway  planning  was  well  advanced  led  to  difficult 
negotiations,  GDOT  called  on  New  South  to  conduct  the  New  Echota  TCP 
evaluation  well  in  advance  of  road  planning. 

Most  of  the  TCPs  that  have  been  identified  to  date  have  religious  and 
ceremonial  associations.  New  Echota  was  a new  type  of  property  to  receive 
TCP  evaluation,  as  this  historic  capital  of  the  Cherokee  was  also  the  site 
of  the  Treaty  of  New  Echota,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  many  of  the 
Cherokee  from  the  southeast.  New  South's  work  also  involved  consultation 
and  interviews  with  representatives  of  three  federally  recognized  Cherokee 
tribes:  the  United  Ketoowah  Band  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma  and  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  Cherokee,  North 
Carolina.  While  the  TCP  study  also  incorporated  the  site's  history  and 
prior  archaeology,  it  was  the  tribes'  opinions  that  carried  the  greatest 
weight  in  making  the  determination.  The  three  tribes  had  different 
relationships  to  New  Echota,  but  all  recognized  the  site  as  being  a 
defining  place  in  their  histories  with  a strong  cultural  identity,  and  New 
Echota  was  determined  to  be  eligible  for  the  NRHP  as  a TCP. 

Recognizing  that  few  TCP  studies  have  been  conducted  in  the  east,  and 
also  seeing  the  benefits  of  GDOT's  proactive  approach,  GDOT  and  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  provided  funding  for  the  development  of  a 
video  on  the  New  Echota  TCP  study.  New  South  Associates  worked  with  the 
documentary's  producers.  Omega  Media,  to  develop  a script  and  coordinate 
filming.  The  resulting  film  does  an  excellent  job  of  relating  how  TCP 
studies  are  done,  as  well  as  the  history  of  New  Echota,  the  Cherokees 
relationship  to  New  Echota,  and  the  New  Echota  TCP  study.  Copies  of  the 
New  Echota  video  are  available  to  the  public  for  a $4.00  fee  by  contacting 
the  GDOT's  Map  Sales  office  by  phone  (404-656-5336)  or  by  writing  to 
Georgia  DOT,  Map  Sales,  #2  Capitol  Square,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334.  The 
video  can  also  be  viewed  on  The  Archaeology  Channel. 

New  South's  work  on  the  New  Echota  TCP  was  recognized  as  a contributing 
factor  in  GDOT's  and  the  FHWA's  receipt  of  the  National  Association  of 
Environmental  Professionals  Award  of  Excellence  in  2004  as  well  their 
receipt  of  the  National  Partnership  for  Highway  Quality's  "Make  A 
Difference  Award".  These  awards  recognized  GDOT  Office  of  Environment  and 


Location,  the  FHWA,  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources  Division 
of  Parks  and  Historic  Sites,  the  Cherokee  tribes  and  New  South  Associates 
for  working  cooperatively  at  New  Echota  in  the  conduct  of  the  TCP  study 
and  the  preservation  of  the  site.  The  project  and  New  South  Associates 
were  also  recognized  with  a 2004  Award  of  Merit  from  the  American 
Association  for  State  and  Local  History,  and  a Certificate  of  Appreciation 
from  the  National  Historic  Landmarks  Program  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
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The  life  of  a Native  American  Christian  walking  in  two  worlds  of  beliefs 
October  18,  2006 

[The  author,  DeMaris  Gaines,  is  the  mother  of  Native  Times'  co-publisher 
Liz  Gray.  Her  experiences  helped  lead  the  way  for  Liz's  life  journey  as 
publisher  of  Native  Times  and  can  help  show  other  Native  Americans  that 
even  though  their  contact  with  traditional  ways  of  worship  has  been 
severed  it  can,  and  should  be,  regained  . A special  thanks  to  you  mom 
for  leading  the  way  in  letting  me  feel  okay  with  the  way  I worship  God 
as  a Native  American  and  a Christian.] 

By  DeMaris  Gaines 

Dear  Daughter, 

You  have  asked  me  for  several  years  now  to  write  down  my  life 
experiences  in  the  spiritual  realm.  Now  that  my  70th  birthday  is 
approaching,  I think  it  is  time  to  begin  my  sharing  of  personal 
experiences . 

My  mother,  who  was  French-Cherokee  was  adopted  as  a baby  by  Quakers.  She 
told  me  when  she  was  a young  child  she  would  ride  down  from  Riverton, 
Kansas  to  Devil's  Promenade  (Indian  Territory  in  Northeast  Oklahoma)  in  a 
horse  drawn  buggy  driven  by  her  adoptive  grandfather  who  was  a Quaker 
preacher.  She  said  she  would  sit  in  the  buggy  and  listen  to  him  preach  to 
the  Indians.  The  Quakers  who  adopted  her  were  kind,  loving  people  and 
lived  the  peaceful  prayer  life  the  Quakers  are  noted  for.  In  my  childhood 
they  had  great  influence  on  my  life  in  the  fact  that  they  practiced 
"waiting"  on  the  Spirit  to  move  in  their  meetings  rather  than  going  by  a 
determined  agenda.  "Feeling"  what  the  Spirit's  direction  was  held  as  much, 
if  not  more,  important  than  their  programmed  concepts. 

My  mother  always  upheld  Indian  way  beliefs  to  me  but  she  never  in  her 
life  talked  to  me  about  the  fact  that  she  was  of  different  lineage  than 
her  adoptive  parents.  In  my  own  spiritual  development  the  Creator  taught 
me  through  his  creations.  When  I was  five  years  old  the  Creator  took  my 
spirit  out  of  my  body  and  I flew  head  first  thru  the  earth.  I remember 
traveling  at  a very  fast  rate  of  speed.  I do  not  recall  what  I saw  in 
Mother  Earth  but  I vividly  remember  'snapping'  back  into  my  body.  I heard 
one  of  the  medicine  men  at  the  Traditional  Indian  Medicine  Conference  held 
in  Tucson,  Arizona  make  a comment  about  those  who  'pierce  the  earth'.  That 
was  50  years  later  after  my  experience  took  place  and  was  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  anyone  speak  who  might  understand  my  experience.  It  has  yet  to 
be  revealed  to  me  what  I experienced  in  the  earth  but  I was  told  at  the 
Medicine  Conference  that  the  power  of  the  experience  will  come  when  I need 
it  and  the  teaching  will  be  revealed  at  the  same  t ime. 

Now  I realize  that  in  spiritual  matters  there  is  very  little  concern 
about  time.  When  you  have  a question  in  your  heart  'hang  on'.  It  might  be 
fifty  years  later  but  the  Creator  has  chosen  just  the  right  one  and  the 
right  time  to  answer  your  question. 

As  a grandmother  and  great-grandmother  I want  to  say,  "Pay  attention  and 
be  respectful  concerning  the  things  your  children  might  do  that  seem 


strange  to  you.  They  can  be  important  spiritual  happenings  and  be  very 
prophetic  for  their  lives  (and  sometimes  other  peoples  lives)." 

When  approximately  eight  years  old  I took  nine,  small  pieces  of  paper 
torn  into  various  sizes  - just  a little  larger  than  a stamp  and  placed 
them  in  a small  wooden  box  and  buried  the  box  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ranch  house  where  we  lived.  The  box  was  buried  close  to  where  my  spirit 
had  entered  the  earth.  I never  returned  to  the  box  to  dig  it  up  but  just 
left  it  there.  I did  not  question  why  I did  this,  I just  knew  I was 
suppose  to.  In  my  adult  years  after  teaching  music  for  twenty  years  in  a 
small  community  college,  I founded  a Heritage  Program  that  linked  the 
college  with  nine  tribes  in  our  area.  It  was  a big  undertaking  for  the 
teaching  of  the  history  and  languages  of  the  tribes.  To  facilitate  such  a 
program  on  top  of  a full  music  load  at  one  point  put  me  into  a mental 
state  as  to  question  myself  whether  I could  do  it.  In  this  state  of 
'wondering'  I tore  off  nine  stickies  (which  were  about  the  size  of  a 
stamp)  and  wrote  the  name  of  the  nine  tribes  on  each  of  the  papers.  As  I 
reache  d in  to  the  small  box  to  pick  them  up  and  place  them  on  a calendar 
of  events  indicating  the  teaching  schedule  for  each  tribal  language,  my 
mind  went  racing  back  to  my  wooden  box  I buried  so  many  years  ago  on  the 
ranch.  The  'realignment'  of  my  sense  was  instant.  I could  do  it,  after  all 
I had  already  performed  it  in  years  past  and  safe-guarded  it  in  Mother 
Earth . 

In  the  Traditional  Indian  Medicine  Conferences  held  in  Tucson,  Arizona, 

I received  the  answers  to  many  questions  I had  about  my  own  Indianness. 
Many  of  the  teachings  were  preparation  for  the  Heritage  Program  I founded 
shortly  after  the  first  conference.  When  raised  in  Christian  influence 
without  any  comprehension  of  your  own  spirit  or  the  spirit  world  it  can  be 
a bit  frustrating.  When  I shared  some  of  my  own  experiences  I was  labeled 
a 'mystic  Christian'.  In  a few  settings  that  was  an  acceptable  explanation 
But  needless  to  say  it  was  a relief  to  be  among  the  medicine  men  and  women 
who  found  spiritual  perception  to  be  an  everyday  way  of  life. 

In  my  early  thirties  I was  driving  across  the  Kansas  prairies  and  had  an 
awake  vision.  I saw  thousands  of  Indian  people  coming  up  out  of  the  ground 
The  Lord  spoke  to  me  and  said,  "I  am  raising  up  my  dark  skinned  people  to 
worship  me  their  way,  not  white  man's."  I was  astonished  by  this 
announcement,  and  surprised  to  be  spoken  to  in  such  an  adamant  manner.  And 
what  did  this  mean  "their  way,  not  white  mans?" 

I chose  Baylor  University  to  polish  my  music  skills  in  the  division  of 
sacred  music  as  a young  adult.  In  the  study  of  the  methods  of  worship  in 
this  Christian  school.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  any  'cultural 
differences'  in  the  mechanics  of  worship.  After  having  years  of  this  type 
of  intensive  study  I was  a bit  taken  back  to  be  informed  the  Lord  was 
Himself  orchestrating  a way  of  worship  different  from  my  training.  To  tell 
you  the  truth  I felt  left  out.  What  is  'their  way'? 

A few  years  later  my  husband's  business  partner,  a Shawnee  roadman  (a 
leader  in  the  Native  American  Church)  invited  us  to  a tee-pee  meeting. 
While  sitting  in  my  first  tee-pee  meeting,  experiencing  the  singing  in  the 
different  Indian  dialects  in  front  of  the  fire  I was  spoken  to  again.  The 
Lord  said,  "This  is  the  way  I was  telling  you  about.  This  is  their  way, 
not  white  mans." 

While  studying  most  of  my  adult  life  the  Charismatic  movement  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I experienced  the  paradox  of  great  freedom  from 
religious  doctrine  and  yet  among  the  charismatics  a limitation  in  the 
ability  to  bridge  into  other  cultures.  Fear  seems  to  be  a major  stepping 
stone  into  judgement.  And  I have  experienced  a lot  of  judgement  on  this 
path.  It  is  very  sad  to  see  many  teachers  and  leaders  attempting  to 
silence  the  spirit  of  the  Native  Americans  into  self-denial  of  the  initial 
gifts  they  were  born  with.  Such  innate  abilities  to  perceive  and 
experience  spiritual  journeys  coupled  with  the  empowerment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  healing  and  direction  is  a dynamite  package  for  embracing  life. 
A tremendous  coupling  of  forces,  which  can  overcome  negativity,  illness 
and  depression  for  the  individual,  community  and  tribe. 

The  main  reason  I am  sharing  my  experiences  is  that  those  who  have 
received  the  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  strengthened  and  enlightened  by 
this  teaching  and  not  fear  the  combination  of  Traditional  Indian  Way  and 


Charismatic  Christian  Way. 

My  mother  told  me,  "God  has  many  nations  of  people  and  he  has  designed  a 
way  to  communicate  with  every  one  of  them."  This  understanding  is  taking 
place  and  it  feels  like  a rumble  across  the  land.  It  feels  like  a new 
energy  similar  to  a rolling  wave  breaking  off  these  restrictions  that  have 
been  placed  on  our  spirits  and  setting  us  free  to  be  who  we  are.  To  be 
born  with  spiritual  endowments,  sensitive  to  the  Spirit  and  healed  and 
balanced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  of  which  is  our  right  to  possess  and 
develop,  is  a combination  the  Indian  Family  has  inherited.  There  has  been 
a path  blazed  before  you  that  you  can  walk  on  into  a life  of  endowment 
plus  freedom.  Many  others  have  gone  before  you  and  paid  a price  in  the 
various  arenas  of  religious  persecution. 

As  I facilitated  the  Indian  Program  servicing  nine  nations  I was  told  on 
several  occasions  that  many  of  our  remnant  tribes  who  moved  to  the 
Northeast  corner  of  the  state  lost  their  medicine  people  in  the  move.  This 
void  seems  to  have  caused  a lack  of  direction  and  assurance  in  self-worth 
for  many  indigenous  people.  But  within  the  last  twenty  years  I have  been 
told  that  the  Creator  has  marked  a few  that  he  has  chose  to  bring  the 
medicine  back  into  the  circle  of  life  on  this  planet.  He  has  shown  some  of 
the  medicine  people  and  the  grand  parents  who  they  are. 

There  are  several  types  of  'institutions  of  learning'  that  will  try  to 
squelch  this  medicine-medical  science:  religious  orders  and  organizations 
are  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous:  the  overly  trained  conscience  of  the 
religious  who  have  never  been  set  free  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Notes  from  Indian  Country 

Indian  contributions  to  Native  American  Day 
irrelevant  to  white  media  in  South  Dakota 
Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

October  16,  2006 

For  more  than  100  years  the  white  editors  of  the  largely  white  owned 
media  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  have  had  the  freedom  and  the 
opportunity  to  push  the  state  governor  and  legislators  to  create  a Native 
American  Day  as  an  official  state  holiday. 

For  more  than  100  years  they  have  had  the  freedom  and  the  opportunity  to 
push  the  governor  and  the  legislators  to  make  an  effort  to  heal  the 
terrible  race  relations  between  Indians  and  whites  in  South  Dakota  by 
proclaiming  a year  when  Indians  and  whites  could  visit  each  other  and  talk 
about  their  problems,  their  differences  and  their  commonalities,  in 
essence  a Year  of  Reconciliation. 

Those  100  years  passed  without  constructive  action  by  any  of  the  white 
media  because  they  did  not  have  a vested  interest  in  what  happens  on  the 
nine  Indian  reservations  in  the  state.  It  may  not  have  been  because  of 
racial  prejudice  on  their  part,  but  more  than  likely  it  was  because  they 
just  didn't  give  a damn.  Indians  were  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind. 

Last  week  South  Dakota  was  the  only  state  in  the  Union  to  celebrate 
Native  American  Day  as  an  official  state  holiday.  The  day  became  a holiday 
because  the  editor  and  staff  of  a small,  weekly  newspaper  called  The 
Lakota  Times,  based  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  pushed  Governor 
George  Mickelson  and  the  state  legislators  with  countless  editorials  into 
making  it  happen. 

It  took  a man  named  Lynn  Hart,  a man  of  mixed  racial  heritage,  half 
black  and  half  Indian,  to  stand  before  the  body  of  legislators  in  Pierre, 


S.  D.,  and  read  one  of  the  many  editorials  written  by  me  to  that  body  of 
lawmakers  urging  them  to  create  a Native  American  Day  to  honor  all  Native 
Americans  in  the  state. 

It  has  been  16  years  since  this  happened  and  it  has  been  16  years  since 
Gov.  Mickelson  wrote  a letter  to  the  Lakota  Times  telling  our  readers  that 
he  would  accept  my  challenge  to  create  a Native  American  Day  and  to 
proclaim  a Year  of  Reconciliation  between  Indians  and  whites.  Both  actions 
set  precedents  and  both  actions  happened  because  the  editor  and  staff  of 
the  Lakota  Times  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  make  it  happen.  We  had  a vested 
interest  in  our  future. 

Gov.  Mickelson  was  killed  in  a tragic  plane  crash  before  he  could  really 
put  the  state  efforts  behind  reconciliation  or  the  holiday  in  motion,  but 
he  was  big  enough  to  say  that  neither  event  would  have  happened  without 
the  consistent  urging  of  the  editor  and  staff  of  the  Lakota  Times.  Gov. 
Mickelson  was  my  friend  and  he  visited  with  me  two  weeks  before  his  death 
and  we  talked  about  how  we  could  make  reconciliation  work.  Since  his  death 
not  one  single  state  governor  or  legislator  has  had  the  guts  to  pick  up 
the  flag  of  reconciliation  and  run  with  it. 

If  one  was  a visitor  to  South  Dakota  last  week  one  would  never  know  the 
history  of  Native  American  Day  by  watching  local  television  or  reading  the 
editorials  in  the  largest  newspapers  in  the  state.  That's  because  the 
South  Dakota  media  executives  apparently  believe  that  the  Lakota  people  do 
not  have  the  intelligence  to  make  anything  positive  happen  in  this  state. 
In  their  minds,  the  only  reason  these  good  things  occurred  is  because  a 
white  man  was  there  to  get  it  done.  These  white  media  has  usurped  the 
success  of  Native  American  Day,  a holiday  initiated  by  Indians,  by 
rewriting  history  to  make  it  an  event  initiated  by  whites. 

At  this  stage  in  my  life  I really  do  not  care  who  gets  credit  for  these 
events,  but  I totally  resent  and  reject  the  arrogance  of  the  white  media 
in  this  state  because  they  would  push  the  Indian  people  that  instigated 
Native  American  Day  and  the  Year  of  Reconciliation  totally  out  of  the 
picture  and  give  100  percent  of  the  credit  to  a white  governor  who  would 
not  have  enacted  either  policy  if  he  had  not  been  pushed  to  do  so  by 
Native  Americans. 

Neither  Gov.  Mickelson  nor  the  media  in  this  State  had  reason  to 
consider  Columbus  Day  a bad  holiday.  They  loved  Columbus  Day  because  they 
believed  that  they  would  not  be  here  enjoying  the  fruits  of  America  if  not 
for  him.  As  Indians,  we  saw  it  differently.  Columbus  was  not  one  of  our 
heroes  because  he  was  largely  responsible  for  bringing  the  hordes  of 
settlers  to  this  continent  that  resulted  in  the  near  annihilation  of  all 
Native  Americans.  We  had  a clear  and  definite  reason  to  ask  the  governor 
to  cancel  Columbus  Day  and  replace  it  with  Native  American  Day. 

As  Indian  citizens  of  this  State  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  being 
considered  irrelevant  when  great  events  are  created  that  advance  the 
positive  aspects  of  South  Dakota  that  eventually  lead  to  improving  race 
relations.  As  the  states  largest  minority  we  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  those  100  years  while  the  state  media  sat  on  their  hands  and 
said  nothing.  We  are  proud  that  a small,  Indian  owned  weekly  newspaper 
accomplished  in  one  year  what  the  white  owned  media  behemoths  failed  to  do 
in  100  years. 

As  Lakota  people  we  had  a vested  interest  in  improving  our  lot  in  this 
state  that  was  once  known  as  the  Mississippi  of  the  North.  Our  small 
efforts  helped  to  turn  the  tide  of  racial  discrimination  and  opened  the 
doors  of  dialogue  between  Indians  and  whites  and  we  accept  this  major 
achievement  with  pride. 

The  Lakota  Times  did  in  one  year  what  the  rest  of  the  media  in  South 
Dakota  failed  to  do  in  100  years.  And  now  we  ask  this  same  white  media  not 
to  push  us  to  the  sidelines  as  if  our  contributions  to  Native  American  Day 
and  the  Year  of  Reconciliation  were  irrelevant.  We  stood  tall  and  fought 
for  the  changes  you  now  celebrate,  changes  that  would  not  have  happened 
even  to  this  day  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  staff  and  editor  of  the  Lakota 
Times . 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709 


or  at  najournalists@rushmore.com. 

Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and  the  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Association. 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com) 
published  his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 
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Spokesman-Review  Editorial 
Our  view:  It's  not  just  a name 
Removing  derogatory  term  difficult  but  vital 
October  16,  2006 

White  elected  officials,  such  as  Kootenai  County  Commissioner  Rick  Currie 
and  state  Rep.  Dick  Harwood,  R-St.  Maries,  don't  get  it. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  they  think  the  word  "squaw"  means.  Or  if  they  use 
the  word  in  the  best  manner  possible  when  they  refer  to  geographical  place 
names  in  North  Idaho.  Or  if  they're  tired  of  name  changes.  Or  if  the  name 
has  a debatable  background.  In  the  21st  century  among  American  Indian 
tribes  - including  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  Nez  Perce  and  Kootenai  of  the  Idaho 
Panhandle  - the  term  is  universally  regarded  as  a derogatory  reference  to 
female  genitalia. 

Not  only  does  it  have  to  go  away,  but  it  is  going  away.  Montana  has 
expunged  20  of  what  the  tribes  call  "S-words"  from  geographical  places. 
Washington  has  deleted  four.  Idaho  already  has  made  four  changes,  most  on 
the  Nez  Perce  Reservation.  Meanwhile,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  spurred 
by  its  Idaho  chapter,  has  embraced  this  issue  as  an  important  cause. 
Momentum  is  building  to  eliminate  the  smear  on  this  nation's  Indian  tribes. 

As  a result,  two  things  should  be  done:  Local  elected  officials  whose 
districts  include  or  border  Indian  reservations  should  eschew  19th-century 
thinking  about  the  word  "squaw"  and  support  name  changes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tribes  should  consider  their  non-Indian  neighbors  and  our 
collective  history  when  searching  for  appropriate  replacement  names.  It 
would  help  non-Indians  accept  the  changes  if  they  are  able  to  pronounce 
and  spell  the  new  place  names. 

Now,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Tribe  is  pressing  to  delete  the  word  from 
13  place  names  found  in  its  aboriginal  territory  in  the  Inland  Northwest. 

Spokesman-Review  staff  writer  lames  Hagengruber  reported  it  isn't  easy 
to  change  a place  name.  The  state  names  council  must  recommend  the  change 
to  a national  board,  which  considers  local  use  and  seeks  input  from  local 
politicians  before  accepting  the  change.  The  U.S.  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  makes  the  final  decision. 

In  the  Coeur  d'Alenes'  situation,  Benewah  County  commissioners  decided 
to  take  no  position  on  proposed  name  changes,  according  to  the  St.  Maries 
Gazette  Record.  Although  it's  neutral,  the  Benewah  County  position  is 
better  than  the  one  taken  by  Commissioner  Currie,  who  said  he's  "basically 
tired"  of  "changing  the  names  of  absolutely  everything."  Believe  it  or  not, 
Currie's  position  is  better  than  the  one  held  by  state  St.  Maries 
Republican  Harwood. 

Harwood  insists  that  "squaw"  is  a name  of  "honor"  and  opposes  name 
changes,  especially  if  the  substitute  word  is  in  an  Indian  dialect. 

Harwood  told  the  Gazette  Record,  "If  we're  going  to  change  the  names  of 
those  places,  we  should  change  them  to  English  and  not  Indian  because  we 
speak  English  in  this  state." 

Harwood  should  begin  looking  into  ways  to  change  the  names  of  the  two 


big  lakes  that  touch  his  far-flung  District  2:  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Pend 
Oreille. 

The  public  should  have  no  trouble  pronouncing  the  Coeur  d'Alenes' 
suggested  change  for  Squaw  Bay  on  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene:  "Neachen  Bay." 

Neachen  is  a Coeur  d'Alene  reference  for  a place  where  deer  were  forced 
into  the  water  to  be  killed.  Nor  should  there  be  a problem  with  the 
recommended  name  for  Squaw  Creek  in  the  St.  Doe  National  Forest:  "Chimeash, 
" the  tribe's  term  for  "young  woman  of  good  character." 

But  Q'emiln  (ka-mee-lin)  Park  in  Post  Falls  is  a place  that  many  non- 
Indians  still  can't  pronounce. 

With  support  from  local  elected  officials  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
tribes,  the  transition  to  the  new  names  can  proceed  smoothly. 
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Give  Virginia  Indians  a fair  deal 
Kerry  W.  Canaday 
October  14,  2006 

I don't  understand  why  white  people  in  the  commonwealth  are  so  afraid  of 
the  native  people  obtaining  federal  recognition  ["Talking  tribes,"  Oct. 

10] . This  state  has  done  everything  within  its  power  to  kill  off  its 
native  population,  yet  we  survive. 

I am  so  tired  of  hearing  that  all  we  want  is  a casino  and  the  "evils" 
that  are  associated  with  it.  How  two-faced  the  forked-tongued  white  man 
is! 

We  have  legal  gambling  in  this  state,  with  the  state-owned  lottery  and 
horse  racing.  No  tribe  has  plans  for  a casino.  What  we  want  is  the  legal 
recognition  that  we  have  been  denied  and  the  respect  associated  with  being 
recognized . 

My  tribe  - the  Chickahominy  (I  am  an  enrolled  member)  - had  a 
reservation,  but  that,  too,  was  taken  from  us  in  the  1700s. 

We  are  the  Palestinians  of  Virginia,  a people  in  their  homeland  without 
legal  recognition. 

Respect,  not  casinos,  is  what  is  owed  to  the  Virginia  Indians.  Help  us 
obtain  what  has  been  legally  denied  us. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  what  you  know  nothing  about.  Listen  to  us.  We  do  not 
want  casinos. 

Kerry  W.  Canaday 
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Tribes  should  guarantee  press  freedom 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 
October  18,  2006 


Monday  evening,  a candidate  for  tribal  chairman  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  in  New  Town,  N.D.,  said  he  supported  a free  press  for  the 
reservation.  I will  take  him  at  his  word. 

But  history  tells  me  two  things:  First,  a free  press  on  reservations  is 
hard  to  come  by.  And  second,  it  is  "oh,  so  necessary"  as  one  of  those 
essential  checks  to  keep  balance  in  government. 

The  history  of  tribal  newspapers  can  be  traced  back  to  1828  and  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix  in  New  Echota,  Ga.  It  struggled  with  conflicts  as  do 
newspapers  today. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  300  tribal  newspapers.  That  number  fluctuates 
as  some  newspapers  cease  to  exist  and  new  ones  take  their  place.  There  are 
many  more  so-called  newsletters  or  bulletins  that  provide  information 
about  the  tribe  but  rarely  report  hard  news.  There  are  a growing  number  of 
magazines,  about  33  radio  stations  and  one  tribal  college  television 
station  on  the  Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai  reservation  at  Pablo,  Mont. 

Some  tribal  newspapers  struggle  for  a breath  of  air  as  their  tribal 
government  closes  its  hands  around  reporters ' necks.  Is  a free  press 
possible  on  reservations?  Perhaps. 

Dan  Agent,  associate  editor  of  the  modern  Cherokee  Phoenix,  which  is 
published  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma,  says  that  landmark 
legislation  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  protects  the  press. 
The  Phoenix's  advisory  boards  are  part  of  these  protections  as  are  the 
readers  who  appreciate  what  the  Phoenix  does.  The  Phoenix  has  about  28,000 
to  30,000  readers. 

But  the  turkey  feather  in  this  eagle  feather  war  bonnet  is  that  the 
Phoenix  hasn't  been  tested. 

The  Navajo  Times  has  been  tested.  In  1986,  the  Navajo  Times  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  possibly  the  only  daily  tribal  newspaper.  The  paper 
endorsed  the  candidate  who  lost  the  election.  Some  weeks  afterward,  tribal 
police  came  in  and  employees  were  told  to  gather  their  personal  belongings 
and  get  out,  said  Tom  Arviso,  the  paper's  current  publisher.  Two  months 
later,  the  paper  resurfaced  as  a weekly. 

In  1988,  Arviso  - then  the  sports  writer  - was  recommended  as  editor. 

The  new  Navajo  Times  has  been  publishing  for  18  years,  but  Arviso  says  it 
doesn't  do  political  endorsements,  just  profiles  of  the  Navajo  candidates. 
"We're  not  here  to  direct  what  people  think.  Let  the  people  decide  for 
themselves,"  he  said. 

Did  their  tribal  constitution  carry  any  weight  in  the  1987  decision  to 
temporarily  close  the  paper?  I asked.  The  Navajo  nation  does  not  have  a 
constitution,  Arviso  answered.  It  has  the  Navajo  Tribal  Code,  and  there  is 
First  Amendment- style  protection  written  in  it.  But  the  best  protection 
for  newspapers  is  good  journalism  that  is  fair,  balanced  and  accurate,  he 
said . 

One  of  the  ways  to  ensure  a free  press  is  to  own  and  print  your  own 
newspaper.  That  is  what  Tim  Giago,  retired  published  of  Indian  Country 
Today  and  the  Lakota  Times,  told  me. 

For  my  own  part,  I managed  a newspaper  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian 
reservation  in  New  Town  almost  16  years  ago,  and  I,  too,  got  crosswise 
with  the  tribal  chairman.  Fie  didn't  want  council  minutes  in  the  newspaper 
or  on  the  radio.  Needless  to  say,  I was  history  after  publishing  a paper 
for  nearly  nine  years. 

I listened  with  wonder  when  Giago  said  he  earned  enough  through 
advertising  to  keep  his  paper,  which  at  the  time  was  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D., 
publishing.  Fie  also  solicited  from  tribal  programs  and  the  tribal  college. 

Fie  eventually  moved  the  business  to  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

During  the  time  I was  at  the  Mandan,  Flidatsa  and  Arikara  Times,  I found 
it  almost  impossible  to  make  enough  from  ads  to  keep  the  paper  afloat 
without  support  from  the  tribe.  Another  local  newspaper  got  most  of  the 
ads,  and  when  the  tribal  chairman  pulled  the  tribal  programs'  financial 
support,  it  was  goodbye  Charlie  for  our  paper. 

These  stories  about  tribal  newspapers  are  the  norm,  even  in  those 
situations  where  the  tribal  constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  federal  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  says,  "No  Indian  tribe  in 
exercising  powers  of  self-government  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 


speech , or  of  press  ..."  But  somehow,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a way  to 
enforce  the  act. 

In  my  opinion,  organizations  such  as  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians,  National  Tribal  Chairman's  Association,  National  Indian  Education 
Association  and  other  groups  should  bring  leaders  or  tribal  councils 
together  in  a conference  to  find  ways  to  move  tribes  from  a Third  World 
mentality  to  one  of  fair  and  good  government.  I am  referring  to  freedom  of 
information  on  reservations . 

Fortunately,  there  are  tribes  that  are  doing  well  and  that  protect  the 
rights  of  their  people.  They  could  be  important  in  teaching  other  tribes 
how  to  develop  a good  system. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird(3gfherald . com 
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Rough  justice  over  stolen  wages 

The  theft  of  Aboriginal  pay  is  much  worse  than  a breach  of  trust 
Stuart  Rintoul 
October  14,  2006 

In  May  2002,  a group  of  senior  Aboriginal  figures  waited  uneasily  to  see 
Queensland  Premier  Peter  Beattie.  The  meeting  was  to  discuss  a $180million 
claim  for  wages  and  savings  that  were  lost,  or  stolen,  from  Aboriginal 
workers  during  much  of  the  20th  century. 

These  workers  included  children  who  were  taken  from  reserves  to  work  as 
servants  and  labourers,  whose  wages  were  managed  by  "protectors"  and  whose 
passbooks,  after  years  of  work,  were  often  found  to  contain  little  or 
nothing.  Profoundly  corrupt  at  a time  when  no  one  cared,  this  management 
of  Aboriginal  wages  lasted  from  1897  until  1972. 

According  to  Ruth  Hegarty,  one  of  those  who  attended  the  Beattie  meeting, 
which  she  recalled  to  Ros  Kidd  for  her  book.  Trustees  on  Trial:  Recovering 
the  Stolen  Wages,  Beattie  arrived  with  a sheaf  of  yellow  papers  in  his 
hand  that  he  immediately  tossed  on  the  table,  saying,  "This  is  our  offer, 
take  it  or  leave  it." 

The  offer  was  for  $55 . 6million : a "full  and  final"  payment  of  $4000  for 
surviving  workers  over  the  age  of  50,  $2000  for  younger  survivors  and 
nothing  for  descendants.  In  order  to  receive  the  payment,  individuals  were 
required  to  relinquish  any  legal  rights  they  might  have  under  the  various 
protection  acts  in  place  in  Queensland  between  1897  and  1984. 

A week  later,  Beattie  told  the  Queensland  parliament  the  proposal  was 
historic  and  aimed  to  ease  the  lasting  pain  caused  by  past  government 
policies.  He  said  many  Aboriginal  people  had  been  treated  worse  than 
animals . 

The  Beattie  deal  generated  feelings  in  the  Aboriginal  community  ranging 
from  anger  and  disgust  to  grudging  acceptance.  Some  of  those  who  had 
fought  for  years  fortheir  entitlements  took  the  money  to  pay  for 
funeralexpenses . 

But,  after  four  years,  only  half  the  16,400  anticipated  claimants  have 
applied  for  payment.  One-third  of  those  who  applied  have  been  rejected 
because  the  Government  has  been  unable  to  find  substantiating  documents. 
Only  $20million  of  the  $55.6million  has  been  distributed.  But  the  issue  is 
far  from  over. 

Several  legal  actions  are  now  being  prepared  in  Queensland  and  NSW;  a 


NSW  trust  fund  repayment  scheme,  which  is  more  generous  than  Queensland's, 
has  accepted  claims  over  the  past  year  totalling  $400,000  in  amounts  of  up 
to  $25,000j  and  a Senate  inquiry  has  begun  hearing  evidence  in  all  states 
andterritories . 

Somewhere  near  the  centre  of  this  legal  and  emotional  vortex  is  Kidd, 
whose  work  over  the  past  15  years,  culminating  in  Trustees  on  Trial,  has 
not  only  exposed  the  extent  to  which  Aboriginal  people  were  deprived  of 
their  entitlements  for  the  greater  part  of  the  20th  century,  but  lays  the 
legal  grounds  for  arguing  that  Australian  governments  were  in  breach  of 
trust . 

Over  the  past  fortnight,  Kidd  has  been  talking  to  lawyers  in  Queensland, 
NSW  and  Victoria  in  the  company  of  Elouise  Cobell,  who  for  the  past  10 
years  has  been  locked  in  a $US176billion  ($234billion)  class  action 
against  the  US  Government  on  behalf  of  500,000  Native  Americans,  over 
trust  money  that  was  similarly  lost,  looted  or  mismanaged. 

Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  nation  and  a banker  who  has  helped 
found  banks  to  support  Native  American-owned  enterprises,  sees  strong 
parallels  between  that  case,  in  which  a district  court  judge  has  ruled  the 
US  Government  breached  its  trust  responsibilities,  and  the  Aboriginal 
stolen-wages  issue. 

Cobell  has  described  the  US  case  as  "worse  than  Enron,  because  it's  the 
Government  that  is  lying,  covering  up  and  breaching  its  trust.  They  stole 
people's  entire  life  savings.  They  robbed  an  entire  race." 

The  Bush  administration  has  stalled  on  a settlement  in  the  case,  with 
costs  soaring  above  $US100million,  and  after  presiding  over  the  case  for  a 
decade,  Dudge  Royce  Lambeth  was  recently  removed.  But  Cobell  remains 
confident  and  determined  to  keep  the  US  Government's  feet  to  the  fire.  "We 
will  stay  in  litigation  until  this  is  resolved,"  she  says. 

Having  heard  some  of  the  stories  of  Aboriginal  people  who  were  denied 
wages  throughout  their  lives,  she  says:  "I  don't  see  how  any  Australian, 
after  listening  to  the  stories,  can  feel  good.  It's  emotionally  draining." 

In  Townsville,  Cobell  spoke  to  Yvonne  Butler,  who  told  her  how  three 
generations  of  her  family  were  denied  wages  owed  to  them,  from  her 
grandfather  who  worked  as  a "faithful  slave",  to  her  own  employment  as  a 
child  cook  and  governess. 

Butler  has  four  times  rejected  the  Queensland  Government's  offer  of 
$4000  compensation.  "I'm  not  taking  it,"  she  tells  Inquirer.  "It's  an 
insult.  It  was  a slave  labour  system.  We  worked  very  long  hours  for  next 
to  nothing. 

"I  remember  everything  that  happened:  how  humiliating  it  was  as  a child 
to  go  to  the  police  station  to  watch  your  mum  and  dad  being  interrogated 
for  their  own  money."  She  remembers  also  suffering  from  malnutrition. 

Legal  opinion  by  constitutional  lawyer  Maurice  Byers  has  previously 
suggested  all  Queensland  "protection"  legislation  was  in  breach  of  the 
imperial  Slavery  Abolition  Act  of  1833. 

But  the  widespread  corruption,  misappropriation  and  mismanagement  of  the 
Aboriginal  accounts  - revealed  in  a report  to  the  Goss  Labor  government  15 
years  ago  and  reinforced  by  Kidd's  unprecedented  access  to  Queensland 
government  records  - has  raised  new  legal  possibilities. 

These  records,  she  says,  reveal  the  extraordinary  extent  of  government 
controls  over  Aboriginal  wages,  savings,  endowments  and  pensions  and 
include  many  accounts  of  wages  being  mismanaged  through  negligence, 
forgery,  trickery  or  collusion,  and  make  a powerful  case  that  governments 
breached  their  trustee  responsibilities  to  protect  the  interests  of  people 
who  were  forbidden  from  seeing  their  financial  records. 

Kidd,  who  uncovered  the  extent  of  misappropriation  in  Queensland  while 
researching  her  doctoral  thesis  in  1990,  says  the  difference  between  the 
stolen  generations  debate  and  the  stolen  wages  case  is  that  "if  we  focus 
on  the  finances,  there  is  no  room  for  whether  you  meant  well  or  whether  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  time;  you  either  break  trust  law  or  you  don't". 

"Aboriginal  people  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  government,"  she  writes. 
"That  vulnerability,  the  undertaking  by  the  government  to  act  on  their 
behalf,  the  reasonable  belief  that  it  would  do  so,  all  suggest  an 
enforceable  fiduciary  obligation. 

"The  power  of  government  and  the  machinery  of  its  protection  regime  was 


truly  extraordinary,  both  in  scope  and  intensity.  It  controlled  child- 
parent  and  marital  relationships,  the  place  and  conditions  of  living,  the 
type  of  labour  and  earnings  from  it  and  the  availability  and  security  of 
private  savings." 

Comparing  the  unlimited  authority  governments  exercised  over  indigenous 
Australians  and  Native  Americans,  Kidd  writes:  "Like  congressional  power 
in  the  early  20th  century  over  Native  American  interests,  the  power  that 
Queensland  governments  wielded  over  Aboriginal  lives  and  finances  was 
certainly  as  'manifestly  awesome,  perhaps  unlimited'." 

Two  states  - Queensland  and  NSW  - have  attempted  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  stolen-wages  issue  over  the  past  four  years.  The  contrast  could  hardly 
be  more  pronounced. 

In  NSW,  the  scheme  is  uncapped;  entitlements  are  indexed  for  today's 
dollars,  with  compound  interest;  the  scheme  takes  responsibility  for 
searching  archival  records;  disputed  claims  are  heard  by  an  indigenous 
panel,  chaired  by  former  senator  Aden  Ridgeway,  which  is  able  to  take 
account  of  oral  evidence;  the  scheme  allows  for  claims  by  groups  of 
descendants,  which  the  Queensland  deal  does  not;  and  there  are  funds  for 
counselling  claimants  who  find  the  process  traumatic. 

Many  claimants,  according  to  Marilyn  Hoey,  director  of  the  NSW 
Aboriginal  Trust  Fund  Repayment  Scheme,  are  shocked  to  discover  how 
closely  their  lives  were  monitored  by  the  Aborigines  Protection  Board  and 
the  Aboriginal  Welfare  Board. 

Another  key  difference  is  that  NSW  has  not  required  indemnity  against 
further  claims,  or  legal  action. 

Robin  Banks,  chief  executive  of  the  NSW  Public  Interest  Advocacy  Centre, 
says  the  NSW  scheme  is  "much  more  respectful"  than  Queensland's,  although 
claims  in  NSW,  as  in  Queensland,  will  fail  if  documentary  evidence  cannot 
be  found. 

This,  she  says,  is  a refusal  to  acknowledge  "that  it  was  a 
responsibility  of  the  government  to  maintain  the  records,  not  of  the 
individuals,  who  had  no  hope  of  maintaining  the  records  because  they  had 
no  access  tothem." 

In  the  fading  pages  of  the  Queensland  records,  the  story  is  told  time 
and  again  of  the  breach  of  trust  inflicted  upon  Aboriginal  people. 

In  1927,  when  workers  at  Wrotham  Park  station  refused  to  sign  their 
contracts  until  outstanding  wages  of  pound  stg.  200  were  paid,  the 
protector  threatened  them,  plied  them  with  alcohol  and  locked  them  in  a 
poisons  shed  overnight  until  they  capitulated.  In  the  early  1940s,  the 
protector  in  Coen  described  a system  in  which  Aboriginal  people  authorised 
wage  arrangements  with  thumbprints  as  "just  a farce". 

At  Camooweal  in  1956,  the  year  of  the  Melbourne  Olympics,  the  protector 
said  the  system  was  "absolutely  beyond  control". 

At  Birdsville,  the  protector  said  he  had  never  seen  a pocket-money  book. 
At  Cooktown,  the  protector  said  the  system  was  "futile"  since  most  workers 
were  illiterate  and  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  they  were  "signing"  for.  At 
Urandangie,  the  protector  said  the  books  were  "useless". 

In  his  preface  to  Kidd's  book,  lawyer  Geoffrey  Robertson  observes:  "At  a 
time  when  organisations  representing  indigenous  people  are  routinely 
accused  by  governments  of  mismanaging  their  funds,  it  is  appropriate  to 
consider  how  those  funds  were  managed  when  they  were  entrusted  to 
governments . " 
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Center  protects  American  Indian  languages 
Alyssa  Farley 
October  16,  2006 

Of  the  175  native  languages  spoken  in  North  America,  only  20  are 
currently  being  taught  to  children. 

More  languages  are  nearing  extinction  now  than  ever  before,  according  to 
the  U's  Center  for  American  Indian  Languages,  and  the  center  is  striving 
to  change  that  fact. 

The  U's  Center  for  American  Indian  Languages  is  an  organization  composed 
of  linguists  whose  goal  is  to  maintain  and  revitalize  the  native  languages 
of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  North  and  South  America. 

Projects  focus  on  the  documentation  and  preservation  of  endangered 
languages  and  community  revitalization  programs  for  groups  who  request  the 
center's  help. 

Lyle  Campbell,  professor  of  linguistics  and  director  of  the  center, 
helped  specifically  with  the  documentation  of  one  of  the  native  languages 
in  El  Salvador.  "There  was  one  native  Linka  speaker,  and  I worked  with  him 
(to  preserve  the  language)  up  to  his  death,"  Campbell  said. 

Information  that  has  been  passed  down  about  natural  medicines  and 
wildlife  often  disappears  when  native  speakers  pass  away,  so  many  projects 
focus  on  preserving  those  lesser-known  languages. 

One  current  project  at  the  center  involves  Mauricio  Mixco  and  Marianna 
DiPaolo,  who  currently  work  on  preserving  and  enhancing  the  availability 
of  Goshute  and  Shoshoni  materials. 

Wilson  Silva,  a doctorate  student,  created  the  Amazonian  Language 
Research  and  Documentation  Group. 

He  and  other  graduate  students  are  working  to  provide  literary  resources 
in  the  form  of  stories,  specifically  for  the  language  of  Ticuna,  spoken  in 
the  Amazonian  state  in  Brazil. 

Silva  became  interested  in  endangered  languages  as  an  undergraduate  in 
Brazil.  He  worked  with  the  Satere ' -Mawe ' language  group  and  later  with 
Ticuna . 

"When  I was  first  exposed  to  the  indigenous  languages  of  Brazil,  I was 
amazed  at  their  exoticness,"  he  said. 

Silva  also  said  the  importance  of  preserving  such  unique  languages  is 
huge.  "(Language)  shows  us  different  ways  of  seeing  the  world,"  he  said. 

According  to  the  center,  increasing  awareness  of  the  important 
information  contained  in  language  can  help  linguistic  diversity  to  cease 
being  seen  as  a hindrance  and  become  celebrated  for  the  insights  it  gives 
into  the  means  and  methods  of  human  expression. 

For  more  information  on  the  center, 
visit  its  Web  site  at  www.cail.utah.edu/ 
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This  is  a newsletter  dedicated  to  reporting  the  successes  in  revitalizing 
endangered  languages  worldwide.  Share  your  good  news  with  us  by  sending  us 
an  article  about  your  program  or  current  activity  in  revitalizing  an 
endangered  language. 

Please  forward  this  newsletter  to  anyone  who  might  be  interested. 
Perpetuation 

How  do  we  perpetuate  our  languages? 

This  is  what  some  people  are  doing. 

(1) 


Around  5 years  ago,  a big  part  of  that  desire,  I think,  was  that  my  wife 
fell  pregnant  and  having  to  think  about  the  responsibility  of  being  a 
parent  I actually  went  through  the  things  that  I valued.  And  one  of  the 
things  was  my  Maori  culture.  And  I really  had  this  strong  desire...  that  my 
children  learn  Maori  as  well.  And  I knew  if  I didn't  have  at  least  a 
certain  level,  base  level  of  language  then  it  would  make  it  really  hard 
for  them  to  learn. 

(2) 

I guess  when  stringing  sentences  together,  it's  slower  for  me  in  Maori 
because  I really  have  to  sit  there  and  think  about  what  I'm  going  to  say 
as  opposed  to  just  respond  in  a natural  way.  But,  yeah,  when  I have  kids. 

How  old  am  I now?  I'm  thirty  now,  so  when  I'm  fifty  and  I pop  out  my  first 
kid,  then  I guess  I will  stop  being  so  lazy. 

(3) 

Probably  off  an  on  for  about  fifteen  years  [actively  learning  the 
language]  I suppose.  I always  kept  running  away  from  it  because  I didn't 
really  want  the  responsibility  of  learning  it  because  once  you  learn  it 
come  other  responsibilities  of  running  the  family  functions,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  your  family.  And  not  being  the  eldest  brother,  because  that's 
his  job,  I didn't  want  the  responsibility.  So  I kept  dodging  it  for  many 
years...  My  grandmother  obviously  saw  something  that  was  in  me  to  learn,  but 
as  I said  I kept  dodging  it  as  long  as  I could,  and,  then,  I couldn't  run 
away  anymore.  I just  sort  of  sat  down  and  started  learning.  So  I did...  If 
it  wasn't  for  our  Maori  woman,  who  have  got  a group  called  the  Maori 
Woman's  WelfareLleague,  they  are  responsible  for  keeping  the  language,  I 
believe, 

(4) 

No,  we  didn't  really  grow  up  speaking  it.  I was  born  in  1950.  My 
exposure  to  it  was  probably  a great  aunt,  who  would  have  been  in  her 
eighties  when  I was  very  young,  and  I recall  her  talking  in  a funny 
dialect--I  suppose  that's  what  I would  call  it--and  the  way  that  she 
placed  her  tongue  in  her  mouth  and  the  pronunciation  of  her  words.  It 
wasn't  English.  It  - and  I think  it  was  the  southern  dialect.  We  people 
instead  of  saying  Rakiura,  [Maori  name  for  Stewart  Island],  which  is  an 
"r",  roll  the  "r".  She  would  say  lakiula,  lakiula,  with  an  "1"  instead  of 
an  "r",  so  I recall  that,  and  that  would  have  been  in  the  fifties. 

I started  school  in  the  fifties,  and...  the  maximum  of  our  exposure  to  the 
language  would  be  in  the  school  concerts,  learning  the  waiata  or  our  songs 
and  action  songs,  and  we  had  a teacher  who  was  actually  quite  interested 
in  encouraging  us  to  learn  our  own  history,  which  was  unusual  for  those 
days . 

(5) 

So,  probably  for  me,  my  initial  experience  was  I was  brought  up  in  Maori. 

My  father  was  a native  speaker,  and  my  mother  is  part  Maori  as  well  but 
was  brought  up  in  a Catholic  religious  background.  So  she  was  more  Pakeha- 
fied  [Europeanized].  So  I guess  my  initial  contact  with  the  Maori  language 
was  from  a baby,  definitely...  throughout  my  childhood  we  did  a lot  of 
marae  stuff. 

(6) 

When  I was  younger,  I grew  up  with...  my  grandparents,  and  they  were  fluent 
Maori  speakers.  And  they  thought...  that  they'd  give  their  grandchildren... 
Maori.  And  we  learnt  Maori  off  them/ 

(7) 

Now,  my  gran,  she's  pretty  much  the  whole  reason  why  we're  here...  . I 
think  when  I got  to  college  there  was  my  kura  kaupapa,  my  secondary  school 
then.  So  I was  just  doing  maybe  couple  of  papers  a week.  And  then  when  I 
was  in  university,  I thought  "Oh,  I'll  give  this  a try,"  you  know,  because 
there  were  - like  they  had  Bachelor's  of  Arts  in  Maori,  in  te  reo  Maori.  So 
I tested  through  that...  .In  2000  I graduated  with  my  BA  Maori  in 
Education...  And  I knew  once  I got  my  degree  I couldn't  go  anywhere  else.  I 
could  go  to  other  places  and  see  how  they  will  teach.  But  other  than 
that,...  I've  got  nowhere  else  to  go  but  here[back  to  her  own  community]. 

(8) 

I'm  from  Kaikoura...  .When  we  were  growing  up,  we  never  actually  learnt 
much  Maori  but  were  very  deeply  in  whakapapa [genealogy] . So  we  learnt  our 


genealogy,  oun  stories,  our  histories.  But  the  language  itself  was  some 
bit  we  never  really  learnt.  It  wasn't  really  available.  Now  my 
grandparents  spoke  Maori.  My  parents  are  passive  speakers.  They  understand 
it,  but  they  don't  really  talk  much.  Personally,  I started  learning  in 
1984  when  I attended  a course  at  Polytech  as  part  of  a trade  training 
skill  here  in  town 

(9) 

I am  unregistered  part  Cherokee  from  the  east  coast.  My  great  grand 
parents  settled  in  South  Carolina,  and  my  grandmother  with  her  sisters  and 
brothers  finally  ended  up  on  Long  Island,  New  York...  .They  never  really 
said  do  things  this  way  or  that  'cause  we  are  cwy  [Cherokee],  they  just  did 
things.  And  what  I picked  up  I picked  up  with  the  subconcious 
understanding  that  we  shouldnt  let  others  know  we  were  cwy.  My  father  took 
me  down  to  the  Quallah  Boundry  a couple  a times.  He  was  friends  with  IT 
Garret  back  then,  and  that's  how  I started  to  learn  cwy...  . I took  cwy  1 
[Cherokee  One}...  twice  and  followed  along  even  from  Costa  Rica,  where  I go 
on  vacation.  That's  when  I started  talking  to  my...  .1  use  commands  like 
come  here  (dahena),  go!  (wena),  want  some  bread/aquadoliha  gado,  good/osda 

I am  living  in  France  with  my  husband,  and  I guess  because  I look  so  NA 
people  ask  questions.  So  I have  decided  to  learn  more  about  cwy  [Cherokee] 
and  let  people  know  true  things. 

(10) 

Well,  I mean,  now  I believe  in  language  revitalization  begins  and  ends 
in  the  home  although  I'm  not  a mother  myself  - I don't  have  children  [this 
speaker  did  become  a mother  after  this  interview],  but  if  I did,  I know 
that's  what  I would  push  - in  the  community  and  in  the  home.  But  when  I was 
growing  up...  there  was  no  intergenerational  transmission,  so  it  stopped 
for  three  generations...  .1  think  they[the  community]  want  language,  but 
we're  also  quite  isolated...  It's  a matter  of  a lot  of  us  that  have  gone 
and  learned  language  as  a second  language  and  moving  back  there  to  the 
community  and  providing  some  space  where  children  can  speak  Maori  or  learn 
Maori  or  perhaps  setting  up  a school  or  a small  kindergarten  - You  know, 
there's  a number  of  options. 

But  I think  for  a community  to  start  transmitting  it  to  the  next 
generation,  there  needs  to  be  a core  of  5 or  6 people  to  move  back  there 
to  actually  recreate  that,  and  to  create  - it's  not  going  to  be  a natural, 
it's  not  going  to  be  a natural  situation.  It's  actually  going  to  be 
something  quite  unnatural  for  perhaps  1 or  2 generations  until  it  becomes 
more  natural  and  it's  naturally  spoken  in  the  home.  I think  you  have  to 
kind  of  make  it  happen.  I mean  I'm  quite  passionate  about  that.  That's 
what  I want  to  do.  I really  want  to  go  home,  and  there's  probably  a good 
handful  of  us  that...  want  this  for  our  community.  And  I think,  I believe 
that's  the  only  way  to  get  kind  of  natural  language  moving  again, 
colloquial  language,  language  that  you  buy  a loaf  of  bread  with,  language 
that  you  communicate  to  your  grandparents  and  your  peers.  I mean  that's 
what's  kind  of  missing  'cause...  a lot  of  our  men  have  rote  learnt  speeches 
that  they  can  stand  up  and  do...  - we've  got  ceremonial  language,  which  is 
quite  unusual,  considering  it's  been  gone  for  three  generations. 

We  still  keep  these  bastions  of  our  culture  and  our  language  alive, ...  so 
anything's  possible  I believe.  If  we've  managed  that,  then  we  can  manage... 
creating  a place  where  children  can  start  speaking  it  in  their  community 
and  in  their  home. 

How  do  you  perpetuate  your  native  language? 

I received  this  from  a fellow  Fulbrighter. 

The  article  shown  below  appeared  in  the  New  Zealand  Herald  today.  The 
Heraldis  the  largest  paper  in  New  Zealand.  The  article  is  about  the 
project  I work  on  - Te  Kotahitanga.  I want  to  share  it  with  you  to  give 
you  some  insightinto  my  work.  Regards 
Tom  Cavanagh 

Teachers  'must  change'  if  Maori  pupils  are  to  improve 
September  14,  2006 
By  Mike  Houlahan 

Changing  the  way  teachers  work  in  classrooms  is  the  key  to  improving  the 


performance  of  Maori  school  students,  a leading  education  researcher  says. 
Russell  Bishop,  professor  of  Maori  education  at  the  University  of  Waikato, 
yesterday  briefed  MPs  about  the  results  of  the  Te  Kotahitanga  pilot 
programme  he  co-ordinates.  Te  Kotahitanga  aims  to  create  a more 
interactive  relationship  between  students  and  teachers. 

The  professor's  team  asked  students  about  their  classroom  experiences, 
and  then  asked  teachers  to  alter  the  way  they  took  classes  to  try  to 
remove  obstacles  to  Maori  students  learning.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to 
spend  more  time  one-on-one  with  students,  improve  their  personal 
relationships  with  them,  and  not  hold  preconceptions  that  Maori  students 
were  likely  to  be  underachievers.  He  told  Parliament's  education  and 
science  select  committee  that  students  in  the  trial  have  shown  a marked 
improvement  in  academic  performance. 

Professor  Bishop  has  been  accused  of  being  anti-teacher,  and  a graph  he 
showed  the  committee  - which  showed  students,  principals  and  families 
believed  classroom  relationships  were  the  major  barrier  to  learning  while 
teachers  overwhelmingly  opted  for  a student's  home  life  - would  be 
unlikely  to  endear  him  to  teacher  groups. 

However,  Labour  MP  Marian  Hobbs,  a former  teacher,  said  she  had  been 
brought  to  tears  after  seeing  film  of  students  recounting  how  they  had 
thrived  after  taking  part  in  the  Te  Kotahitanga  programme. 

Professor  Bishop  was  at  pains  to  praise  teachers,  who  he  said  were 
"upset  and  angry  and  frustrated"  people  who  really  wanted  to  make  a 
difference  but  were  stuck  in  a hierarchical  tradition. 

"I'm  very  hesitant  to  blame  teachers,"  Professor  Bishop  said. 

"I  say  that  they  are  stuck  in  the  wrong  headspace  but  I don't  think  that 
they  are  at  fault  because  the  vast  majority  of  people  go  into  teaching 
because  they  are  dedicated  people  and  they  care  for  kids.  They  want  to 
make  a difference." 

In  this  year's  Budget,  funding  for  Te  Kotahitanga  was  extended  until 
2010.  The  programme  has  worked  with  422  teachers  in  the  past  two  years  and 
has  now  been  extended  with  Government  funding  to  cover  almost  2000 
teachers . 

Research  on  Maori  studying  maths  found  that  gains  for  those  learning 
under  teachers  who  had  done  the  programme  were  50  per  cent  greater  than 
students  under  teachers  who  had  not. 

In  the  New  Zealand  language  Maori,  one  of  the  most  likely  times  you  will 
commonly  hear  the  language  performed  ceremonially  is  for  karakia,  or 
prayers.  Many  occasions  for  Maori  gatherings  may  use  English  but  always 
the  meeting  will  begin  or  end  with  a karakia,  as  will  preparations  for 
eating  times.  Even  in  all  of  our  government  schools  you  will  hear  prayers 
in  assembly  times  or  the  beginning  of  lessons.  Each  and  every  individual 
school  board  decides  on  the  levels  of  prayers  and  hyms  used  in  any  school. 

However,  this  has  recently  been  under  threat  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  A senior  policy  manager  was  about  to  issue  a directive  to  all 
schools  making  it  compulsary  for  all  students  to  "opt  in"  for  karakia 
times.  This  means  if  any  school  board  wished  to  incorporate  any  karakia 
then  each  and  every  child's  parents  would  have  to  grant  permission 
everytime.  This  requirement  would  in  effect  kill  the  future  of  karakia  due 
to  the  hasstle  required.  And  we  couldn't  even  sing  our  national  anthem! 

There  has  just  been  an  enormous  reaction  from  schools,  parent  groups  and 
church  leaders  that  has  somewhat  embarrased  the  Ministry  who  have  been 
taking  orders  from  a government  "hell  bent"  on  secularising  our  society.  A 
great  victory  for  common  sense  and  the  independance  of  our  schools.  But  an 
even  greator  victory  for  the  continuation  of  our  sacred  language  and 
sacred  ceremonies. 

Dr  A G Stewart 

Catch  the  latest  news  on  the  Comanche  language  at  this  website  - 
www.comanchelanguage.org. 

Nahuatl  Language  and  Culture  Workshops 

Mapitzmitl  offers  these  workshops.  You  can  contact  him  at 
pazehecatl@hotmail.com.  You  can  view  video  footage  and  photographs  of 
Kalpulli  Ehecatl  (Community  of  the  Wind)  at 


http://kalpulliehecatl2.blogspot.com. 


Send  your  stories  to  holabitubbe@gmail.com.  Tell  us  about  your  language 
programs,  plans,  proposals,  etc. 

If  you  received  a forwarded  copy  and  would  like  to  receive  this  newsletter, 
please  send  us  your  email  address.  I will  add  it  to  our  mailing  list. 

Ho  Anumpoli!  is  a New  Mexico  non-profit  organization.  For  more  information 

about  us,  go  to  http://www.geocities.com/hoanumpoli 

For  previous  issues  of  Anumpa  Achukma,  go  to 

http: //www. geocities . com/hoanumpoli /anumpa . html 

George  Ann  Gregory,  Ph.D. 

Choctaw/ Cherokee 
Fulbright  Scholar 
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Date:  Mon,  16  Oct  2006  00:19:35  +0000 
From:  "Sylvia  Romo"  <sylviaromo@hotmail . com> 

Impending  Massacre  in  CHIAPAS  Mexico 
October  14  2006 

Breaking  NewsChol  de  Tumbala,  Oct  11  - Tension  is  mounting  in  this 
community  under  siege,  harassed  by  the  constant  sight  and  sound  of  low 
flying  government  planes  and  helicopters,  and  news  of  troops  and 
paramilitaries  gathering  at  the  outskirts  of  town.  The  word  is  that  the 
Mexican  Army  will  invade  any  day  now  to  forcibly  remove  the  entire 
community. 

Impending  Massacre  in  Chiapas 
Mexico  - Update 
By  Saskia  Fischer 
October  12,  2006 

Choi  de  Tumbala,  Oct  11  - Tension  is  mounting  in  this  community  under 
siege,  harassed  by  the  constant  sight  and  sound  of  low  flying  government 
planes  and  helicopters,  and  news  of  troops  and  paramilitaries  gathering  at 
the  outskirts  of  town.  The  word  is  that  the  Mexican  Army  will  invade  any 
day  now  to  forcibly  remove  the  entire  community. 

While  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  struggle  between  poor 
communities  and  the  state  authorities  in  Oaxaca,  the  Mexican  government 
continues  to  wage  a low-intensity  war  against  indigenous  communities  in 
the  very  fertile  and  resource-rich  state  of  Chiapas. 

This  particular  battle  is  taking  place  in  the  village  of  Choi  de  Tumbala 
, an  indigenous  community  in  Northern  Chiapas.  The  village  is  part  of  the 
network  of  autonomous  Zapatista  municipalities  in  the  state,  this  one 
named  El  Trabajo.  The  Chois  are  about  to  face  eviction,  for  the  second 
time,  from  the  ancestral  lands  they  have  struggled  over  the  past  decade  to 
get  a legal  claim  to.  The  lands,  which  once  were  covered  with  dense  jungle, 
and  inhabited  by  the  Chois,  have  over  the  past  decades  been  deforested  by 
vast  cattle  ranches,  and  their  valuable  timber  sold  on  world  markets. 

Today  the  San  Cristobal  based  human  rights  organization,  the  Centro  de 
Derechos  Humanos  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  (CDHFBLC),  which  monitors  and 
promotes  the  human  rights  of  poor  people  in  the  region,  made  a public 
appeal  to  the  state  government  not  to  use  force  against  the  Zapatistas 
camped  in  Choi  de  Tumbala.  They  also  revealed  that  when  they  voiced  their 
concerns  to  officials  over  a week  ago,  they  were  told  that  the  government 


was  facing  pressure  from  the  president  of  the  ranchers,  Pedro  Fons,  to 
reclaim  the  land.  They  were  assured  that  the  police  wanted  to  avoid  a 
violent  confrontation.  However,  given  the  recent  history  of  violence 
against  the  villagers,  the  Center  said  that  these  assurances  could  not  be 
taken  for  granted. 

The  Chois  battle  to  (re)establish  a community  on  their  ancestral  lands 
in  Palenque  municipality,  began  in  1988,  when  they  submitted  a formal 
petition  to  the  federal  secretary  of  Agrarian  Reform.  Between  the  time  the 
request  was  published  in  1990  and  1995,  the  federal  and  local  authorities 
issued  numerous  contradictory  decisions,  finally  ruling  against  the  Chois 
in  January  of  1995.  The  land  in  question  consists  of  532  hectares.  Once  it 
became  clear  that  legal  avenues  were  closed  to  them,  that  the  government 
would  not  act  to  protect  their  right  to  land  and  a living,  the  community 
decided  to  take  a bold  stand  and  in  their  words  liberate  the  land.  In 
September  1999,  30  families,  members  of  different  communities  in  the  area, 
and  supporters  of  the  EZLN,  reoccupied  these  ancestral  lands  and  set  to 
work  building  a future  for  their  families  and  future  generations. 

On  August  3,  2006,  life  in  Choi  de  Tumbala  was  violently  disrupted.  At 
10.30  in  the  morning,  villagers  were  presented  with  an  eviction  notice 
from  the  Federal  Judge  of  Playas  de  Catanza,  who  told  them  they  had  10 
minutes  to  vacate  the  land.  At  11.30,  vans  carrying  more  than  260  people- 
among  them  municipal  police,  public  security  forces  and  people  dressed  as 
civilians,  invaded  the  village  and  set  about  destroying  it.  They  burned 
and  bulldozed  the  houses,  and  destroyed  clothes,  kitchen  utensils,  dishes 
and  fruit  trees,  before  taking  all  the  villagers'  property,  including  the 
husked  maize  which  is  the  staple  of  their  diet.  Three  villagers  were 
imprisoned,  forced  to  sign  documents  saying  they  had  left  the  land 
voluntarily,  and  then  later  released.  At  this  stage  the  government 
produced  a list  of  prior  owners  of  the  land. 

At  the  behest  of  the  Zapatista  Junta  de  Buen  Gobierno  (Good  Government), 
on  October  1st  about  300  Zapatistas-  among  them  men,  women  and  children, 
returned  to  the  village  to  reoccupy  the  land.  On  the  3rd,  the  police  began 
flying  helicopters  over  the  area.  However,  a day  later,  after  the  CDHFBLC 
had  made  public  its  concerns,  the  police  withdrew-  without  any  apparent 
change  in  the  situation.  Also  on  the  3rd,  a number  of  social  justice  and 
civil  rights  organizations  decided  to  travel  to  the  village  and  set  up  a 
peace  camp  there  to  ward  off  violence  from  the  state  and/or  the  ranchers. 
They  remain  there  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Since  1994,  when  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation  (EZLN) 
launched  its  campaign  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of 
Chiapas,  the  Mexican  government  has  deployed  an  array  of  tactics  against 
the  Zapatistas  and  their  supporters-  from  attempts  to  discredit  the 
movement  in  the  press,  to  torture,  rape,  imprisonment  and  outright  murder. 
Although  the  people  of  Chiapas  are  poor,  the  state  is  a rich  one,  with 
valuable  sources  of  water,  timber  and  cattle  ranching.  These  lucrative 
industries  however  are  dominated  by  large  landholders,  latifundas. 

Together  with  the  state  and  federal  governments,  and  their  private  armies 
of  paramilitaries,  these  landowners  have  waged  war  against  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  the  state.  One  of  the  most  horrific  example  was  the  massacre  of 
45  people  attending  a church  service  in  Acteal  in  1997.  However  the  Acteal 
massacre  was  only  one  in  a long  history  of  forced  displacement, 
assassination  and  rape,  in  which  hundreds  have  died  and  hundreds  more  have 
been  made  landless. 

While  the  world's  attention  is  focused  on  Oaxaca,  they  face  the  imminent 
threat  of  another,  potentially  more  violent,  eviction  from  their  homes  and 
lands . 
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Report  describes  brutality  of  police 
Wire  services  / El  Universal 
October  17,  2006 

In  a report  released  Monday  on  the  violent  confrontation  between  police 
and  villagers  in  San  Salvador  Atenco,  State  of  Mexico,  last  May,  the 
National  Fluman  Rights  Commission  (CNDFI)  said  that  207  individuals  were 
subjected  to  cruel  treatment,  145  were  arrested  arbitrarily  and  26  women 
were  sexually  abused. 

The  report  also  blamed  the  deaths  of  two  people  on  state  police  and 
criticized  the  National  Migration  Institute  (INM)  for  arbitrarily 
deporting  five  foreigners  present  in  the  town  during  the  incident. 

"It  is  clear,  according  to  the  evidence  gathered  by  this  commission, 
that  during  the  operation,  some  officers  brutally  beat  the  detainees,  even 
putting  their  lives  at  risk,"  the  report  reads.  The  report  also  says  there 
was  evidence  of  looting  and  pilfering  of  houses  searched  by  police  during 
the  incident. 

Human  rights  official  Susana  Thali'a  Pedroza  said  that  violence  could 
have  been  avoided  through  dialogue,  "but  instead  (the  state)  resorted  to 
the  use  of  force,"  while  CNDH  head  lose'  Luis  Soberanes  called  for  State 
of  Mexico  authorities  to  punish  officers  responsible  for  the  abuses. 

"If  some  authorities  choose  to  sustain  the  lie  and  protect  the  guilty, 
society  will  suffer  a double  abuse,"  Soberanes  said  during  the  press 
conference  on  Monday. 

The  violence  occurred  on  May  3 after  municipal  officials  tried  to 
prevent  a group  of  flower  venders  from  San  Salvador  Atenco  from  setting  up 
stalls  in  front  of  a local  market. 
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Harper  government  accused  of  demeaning  accord  participants 
Peter  O'Neill 
Vancouver  Sun 
October  17,  2006 

http: //www. Canada . com/ Vancouver sun/ news/west coast news/ story.html? 
id=7bl36f84-b9f6-4c9b-9e55-le4d79f0c8ad 

OTTAWA  - Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper's  government  has  demeaned 
every  provincial,  territorial  and  native  leader  who  took  part  in 
negotiations  to  strike  the  $5. 1-billion  Kelowna  accord  in  2005, 

Harper's  predecessor  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  Monday. 

"It  demeans  every  single  person  who  was  in  that  room,  every  single 


person  who  for  close  to  18  months  through  a series  of  round  tables 
and  detailed  negotiation  put  everything  they  had  into  it  and  who  came 
to  that  agreement  on  that  historic  day/'  Paul  Martin  said. 

"It  demeans  them  for  the  government  to  say  that  this  was  not  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on,  to  say  that  it  had  no  content." 

Martin  was  speaking  during  debate  on  second  reading  of  his  private 
bill  calling  on  the  government  to  implement  the  agreement  that  was 
struck  on  the  eve  of  the  election  that  brought  Harper  to  power. 

The  bill  calls  on  the  new  government  to  fulfil  the  objectives  of  the 
agreement,  which  sought  to  reduce  over  the  next  decade  the  "troubling 
gaps  between  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  Canadians  that  exist  in 
the  areas  of  education,  skills  development,  health  care,  housing, 
access  to  clean  water  and  employment." 

Some  Conservative  MPs  have  dismissed  the  deal  as  little  more  than  an 
llth-hour,  pre-election  press  release. 

Conservative  MP  Rod  Bruinooge,  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Him  Prentice's 
parliamentary  secretary,  chastised  the  former  Liberal  government 
because  for  "13  years  [it]  clearly  neglected  aboriginal  people  all 
across  Canada . " 

Bruinooge,  whose  minister  is  meeting  this  week  with  B.C.  Aboriginal 
Relations  Minister  Mike  de  long  to  discuss  the  B.C.  treaty  process, 
said  the  Tory  government  is  taking  practical  steps  to 
bring  "structural  changes"  to  benefit  native  communities.  He  cited  as 
one  example  Prentice's  "action  plan"  to  address  drinking  water 
problems  on  reserves. 
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Correctional  Investigator  Howard  Sapers  discusses  his  annual  report 
at  a news  conference  in  Ottawa  Monday. 

OTTAWA  - Canada's  prison  watchdog  blasted  the  federal  government  on 
Monday  for  discriminating  against  aboriginal  prisoners  by  putting  a 
disproportionate  number  in  maximum-security  penitentiaries  and 
segregation,  keeping  them  jailed  longer,  and  failing  to  provide 
proper  programs  to  help  them  survive  when  they  leave. 

"The  general  picture  is  one  of  institutionalized  discrimination," 
said  Howard  Sapers,  the  Correctional  Investigator  of  Canada. 

Ten  years  after  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  denounced 
Canada's  justice  system  for  failing  natives,  Sapers  also  said  in  his 
annual  report  that  the  number  serving  time  in  federal  prisons  has 
exploded  and  could  reach  25  per  cent  of  inmates  in  less  than  a decade. 

"The  experience  of  Canadian  aboriginal  peoples  and  the  justice 
system  has  been  described  as  Canada's  national  disgrace,"  Sapers 
told  a news  conference. 

"Alarmingly,  this  huge  over-representation  has  grown  in  recent 
years . " 

The  number  of  aboriginals  in  prison  climbed  22  per  cent  between  1996 
and  2004,  while  the  general  population  dropped  12  per  cent,  the 
report  said. 

Aboriginals  now  account  for  18.5  per  cent  of  federal  inmates,  but 
only  2.7  per  cent  of  the  Canadian  population. 

The  over-representation  is  particularly  acute  on  the  Prairies,  where 


aboriginals  account  for  60  per  cent  of  federal  prisoners. 

Sapers  stressed  that  the  Correctional  Service  of  Canada  is  not 
responsible  for  the  ballooning  numbers  of  imprisoned  natives  - only 
their  treatment  once  they're  in  the  system. 

He  called  on  the  federal  government  to  adopt  more  culturally 
sensitive  programs  and  practices,  including  increasing  the  number 
serving  time  in  minimum  security  prisons  instead  of  maximum-  or 
medium-security  facilities. 

There  should  also  be  a significant  hike  in  the  number  of  aboriginals 
who  appear  before  the  National  Parole  Board  at  their  earliest 
eligibility  date  and  prisons  should  approve  substantially  more 
unescorted  temporary  absences  to  improve  prospects  of  reintegration 
in  the  community  upon  release,  said  the  report. 

Public  Safety  Minister  Stockwell  Day,  the  minister  responsible  for 
the  prison  system,  denied  that  the  prison  system  discriminates 
against  aboriginals. 

"I  visited  personally  a number  of  federal  institutions  and  have 
spent  time  with  aboriginals  themselves  individually  and  in  groups  in 
the  institutions,"  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"I  am  confident  in  the  professionalism  of  the  people  who  work  for 
Corrections  Canada." 

Aboriginal  groups  said  that  the  Conservative  government's  plan  for 
more  minimum  mandatory  prison  sentences  and  other  get-tough  measures 
will  exacerbate  the  problem  of  too  many  native  prisoners. 

Phil  Fontaine,  grand  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  renewed 
calls  for  the  federal  government  to  appoint  a deputy  commissioner  of 
aboriginal  offenders. 

Beverley  Jacobs,  the  president  of  the  Native  Women's  Association  of 
Canada,  blamed  aboriginal  over-representation  on  poverty,  poor 
education,  unemployment,  dismal  living  commissions,  alcoholism  and 
violence  in  aboriginal  communities. 

Nationally,  the  incarceration  numbers  are  much  higher  for  women 
prisoners  - one  in  three  serving  time  in  federal  penitentiaries  is 
aboriginal . 

The  Sapers  report  also  highlighted  several  other  problems  in  the 
prison  system,  including  a lack  of  improvement  in  decreasing  the 
number  of  mentally  ill  inmates  and  poor  health  care  for  prisoners. 
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Federal  report  raises  concerns  about  $34  million  in  Kanesatake  police 

spending 

Canadian  Press 

October  17,  2006 

MONTREAL  (CP)  - A preliminary  federal  report  has  suggested  the 
mismanagement  of  nearly  $34  million  handed  to  the  Kanesatake  band 
council  for  security  on  the  aboriginal  territory  between  2003  and 
2005. 

Costs  ballooned  after  then  grand  chief  lames  Gabriel  appealed  to  the 
federal  government  to  establish  his  own  police  force  to  fight  against 
alleged  organized  crime. 

A total  of  67  officers  were  hired  to  patrol  the  community  of  less 
than  1,300  residents  west  of  Montreal. 

But  a January  2004  raid  on  the  existing  Kanesatake  police  force 
turned  ugly.  Members  of  the  community  surrounded  the  police  station 
and  held  the  new  force  hostage  for  36  hours. 

Gabriel's  house  was  burned  to  the  ground.  He  and  members  of  the  force 


were  forced  into  exile. 

According  to  the  report  obtained  by  Radio-Canada,  Gabriel  was 
responsible  for  mismanagement  and  wasteful  spending. 

"Financial  management  was  not  exercised  in  a prudent,  transparent  and 
efficient  and  effective  manner  by  the  band  council,"  said  the  report. 
Gabriel  dismissed  the  report  as  inaccurate. 

"Was  it  costly,  absolutely  it  was  costly,"  he  told  the  television 
network. 

But  he  said  Ottawa  and  Quebec  signed  off  on  every  expense. 

"Everything  that  was  purchased  by  the  Mohawk  police  was  submitted  to 
Public  Safety  and  Emergency  Preparedness  Canada." 

However,  the  report  identified  several  examples  of  abuse,  including 
several  police  officers  who  received  double  pay. 

"Some  individuals  claimed  regular  pay,  overtime  and  other 
professional  fees  twice  for  the  same  days,"  said  the  report. 

Former  police  chief  Terry  Isaac  received  $197,914  for  11  months  of 
work  but  on  several  occasions  received  two  pay  cheques. 

He  also  spent  just  a few  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  three  police 
vehicles  after  the  force  was  dissolved  in  2005. 

The  investigation  found  that  the  native  police  force  was  heavily 
armed  and  had  purchased  weapons  not  normally  used  by  police, 
including  silencers.  Some  of  the  firepower  later  went  missing. 

The  report  reveals  the  existence  of  a corporation  which  allowed 
expenses  to  be  paid  without  the  knowledge  of  the  band  council. 

It  also  raised  questions  about  the  role  of  auditors 
PricewaterhouseCoopers,  who  have  worked  for  the  band  council  since 
2003. 

Gabriel  and  his  entourage  spent  more  than  one  year  in  exile  at  the 
Hilton  hotel  in  Laval.  The  tab  was  nearly  $2  million  for  rooms  and 
meals . 

Officials  for  Public  Safety  Minister  Stockwell  Day  said  the  minister 
has  received  a copy  of  the  final  report  but  hasn't  yet  reviewed  it. 
Federal  lawyers  are  determining  whether  charges  should  be  laid. 

The  Quebec  government  paid  $25  million  of  the  $34  million  spent  on 
the  Mohawk  territory. 
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Northern  water  rights  issue  heats  up 

First  Nations  demand  action  in  booming  Mackenzie  region 
The  Edmonton  Dournal 
October  16,  2006 

Grand  Chief  Herb  Norwegian,  Chief  Roland  Willson,  Elder  Pat  Marcel 
The  news  is  full  of  stories  about  the  billions  of  dollars  flowing 
into  Alberta's  oilsands,  not  to  mention  the  proposed  1,200-kilometre 
Mackenzie  Valley  gas  pipeline  that  would  dissect  the  Northwest 
Territories  to  feed  this  oilfield. 

But  lost  in  all  the  clamour  is  a more  fundamental,  deeply  rooted 
story. 

What  about  the  region's  flowing  water?  What  about  the  rights  of  the 
peoples  who  have  long  depended  on  this  flowing  water?  What  about  our 
sacred  responsibility  to  protect  this  water? 


Water  flowing  into  the  Dehcho,  or  the  Mackenzie  River,  ties  together 
a vast  region  spanning  several  provinces. 

The  waters  of  the  great  Peace  and  Athabasca  Rivers  meet  at  Lake 
Athabasca,  shared  by  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  From  there,  the  water 
flows  north  into  the  Great  Slave  Lake.  And  from  there,  the  Mackenzie 
continues  north  to  the  Arctic.  Along  the  way,  tributary  rivers  are 
fed  by  the  waters  of  northern  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon's  great 
Peel  River.  All  in  all,  the  vast  Dehcho  or  Mackenzie  Basin  is 
Canada's  largest  watershed  with  a long  history  of  supporting  First 
Nations . 

But  the  accelerating  pace  of  development,  most  notably  in  oil  and 
gas,  is  affecting  our  waters  and  our  rights. 

Alberta's  oilsands  have  enormous  demands  for  water  and  energy. 

Between  three  and  six  barrels  of  water  are  used  for  every  barrel  of 
oil  produced.  Oilsands  mining  drains  muskeg,  diverts  streams  and 
creates  enormous  toxic  tailings  ponds. 

Already,  the  Athabasca  River,  where  the  industry  is  approved  to 
withdraw  billions  of  barrels  of  fresh  water,  has  declined  by  30  per 
cent  in  the  past  two  decades.  Shorelines  are  shrinking  and  sandbars 
are  emerging  as  the  river  bed  is  exposed.  Residents  have  been  told  to 
avoid  drinking  the  river's  water  or  eating  the  fish,  and  an  increase 
in  cancer  rates  is  under  investigation  for  the  Lake  Athabasca  village 
of  Fort  Chipewyan.  Only  a fraction  of  the  tarsands  are  as  of  yet 
under  development,  so  this  pressure  for  water  will  only  increase. 

Further  north,  the  Mackenzie  gas  pipeline  is  proposed  to  feed  energy 
to  the  tarsands.  But  the  proposal  is  more  far  reaching  than  just  a 
single  pipeline.  The  accompanying  road  and  inf rastructure  would  open 
the  entire  northern  Mackenzie  Basin  to  all  types  of  extractive 
development,  such  as  mining  and  hydropower,  forever  transforming  this 
vast,  wild  region  and  its  people. 

United  by  these  far-reaching  and  connected  concerns,  a Keepers  of  the 
Water  Gathering  assembled  last  month  on  the  Mackenzie  River  in  Fort 
Simpson,  N.W.T.  The  gathering  addressed  the  fundamental  human  right 
for  water  in  the  face  of  the  region's  pending  multibillion-dollar 
megaprojects . 

First  Nations  and  Metis  attending  the  gathering  from  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  included:  Buffalo  River,  Dene 
Tha,  Mikisew  Cree,  Fort  MacKay  First  Nation,  West  Moberly  First 
Nation,  Akaitcho  First  Nations,  Yellowknives  Dene  First  Nation, 
Lutsel'Ke  First  Nation,  Salt  River  First  Nation,  Tulita  Land 
Corporation,  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  Arctic  Indigenous  Alliance, 
and  Metis  Nation. 

In  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind,  this  gathering  of  many  First 
Nations  crafted  a Keepers  of  the  Water  Declaration  outlining 
aboriginal  rights  and  responsibilities  to  protect  water  quality  as 
well  as  principles  to  guide  industrial  and  government  development. 

Water  is  a sacred  gift,  an  essential  element  that  sustains  and 
connects  all  life.  It  is  not  a commodity  to  be  bought  or  sold. 

In  the  declaration,  we  recognize  that  local,  indigenous  people  are 
already  seeing  changes  as  we  travel  our  lands  and  waterways.  We  see 
receding  shorelines  and  depleted  fish  populations.  We  see  land  and 
wildlife  poisoned  by  pollution  and  contamination.  And  we  recognize 
that,  as  peoples  of  the  Mackenzie  Basin,  we  all  share  a common  fate. 

Immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  spirit  of  the  water, 
which  sustains  all  life  within  the  basin,  be  protected  today  for  our 
future  generations. 

All  peoples  in  the  basin  have  a fundamental  human  right  to  water  that 
must  be  recognized.  These  rights  require  water  undiminished  in 
quality,  quantity  or  natural  rate  of  flow  and  the  right  to  access 
water  bodies  for  purposes  of  hunting,  fishing,  gathering  and  travel. 

These  rights  extend  to  water  as  part  of  a healthy  environment  and 
recognize  spiritual  and  cultural  values,  taking  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  most  disadvantaged,  and  of  future  generations. 

In  light  of  these  rights,  the  use  of  water  for  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes  is  fundamentally  limited  by  the  requirement  to 


not  substantially  alter  the  quantity,  quality  or  natural  rate  of  flow 
of  the  water  within  the  basin. 

All  governments  and  industry  have  common  responsibilities  to  protect 
and  conserve  water  while  indigenous  and  local  communities  play  a 
vital  role  in  water  management  because  of  their  knowledge, 
traditional  practices  and  relationships  to  the  land. 

Protecting  water  and  rights  in  the  Mackenzie  Basin  is  a need  that 
cuts  across  tribal  and  provincial  boundaries.  The  declaration  is  the 
first  step  by  the  many  First  Nations  attending  the  gathering  to 
define  their  responsibilities  toward  the  water. 

The  Athabasca  Tribal  Council  Chiefs  have  invited  the  Dehcho  and 
Akaitcho  Chiefs  to  tour  the  Alberta  tarsands  in  October.  These 
gatherings  are  expected  to  move  them  towards  working  together  to 
strengthen  their  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  which  are  needed  to 
protect  the  water  which  sustains  all  life. 

-Grand  Chief  Herb  Norwegian, 

Dehcho  First  Nations,  N.W.T. 

-Chief  Roland  Willson, 

West  Moberly  First  Nation,  B.C. 

-Denesuline  Elder  Pat  Marcel,  Athabasca  Chipewyan  First  Nation,  Alta. 

The  full  text  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Water  Declaration  is  available  at 

www.dehchof irst nations . com 
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Ontario  investigates  cigarette  ads  near  Aboriginal  communities 
by  Joseph  Quesnel 
October  17,  2006 

Cigarette  billboards  close  to  a Six  Nations  community  could  be  the  new 
target  of  a federal  investigation. 

At  the  prompting  of  the  Ontario  government,  Ottawa  will  be  looking  into 
the  advertising  after  Jim  Watson,  the  Ontario  minister  responsible  for 
health,  raised  the  issue  at  a weekly  Liberal  caucus  meeting. 

The  lighted  signs  and  billboards,  which  line  a highway  leading  to  the 
southern  Ontario  reserve  near  the  town  of  Caledonia,  Ont.,  advertise 
Aboriginal-made  cigarettes  for  sale  on  the  reserve. 

The  government  said  the  advertising  blatatly  prompts  illicit  cigarette 
manufacturing  on  reserves. 

"These  clearly,  in  our  opinion,  are  a breach  of  the  federal  advertising 
law,"  said  Watson,  to  media  assembled. 

Provincial  authorities  also  took  aim  at  what  they  saw  as  a blatant 
encouragement  of  youth  to  take  up  smoking  through  the  advertising. 

Watson  mentioned  in  one  media  report  that  since  Ontario's  anti-smking 
law  does  not  apply  to  First  Nation  reserves,  the  federal  government  should 
take  leadership  on  the  issue  as  they  regulate  federal  tobacco  advertising. 

The  government  has  also  indicated  that  it  will  be  investing  whether  the 
First  Nation  billboards  violate  Ontario's  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

The  announcement  of  the  investigation  comes  after  a study  indicated  that 
as  much  as  95  per  cent  of  illegal  cigarette  sold  nationally  come  from 
Aboriginal  reserves. 
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OTTAWA  - The  Tories  gave  Millbrook  Chief  Lawrence  Paul  the  royal 
treatment  Monday,  after  he  complained  bitterly  last  month  about  his 
failure  to  get  a meeting  with  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice. 

Mr.  Paul  was  so  angry  during  an  interview  last  month  that  he 
threatened  civil  disobedience. 

Mr.  Prentice,  who  has  not  been  to  Atlantic  Canada  since  he  took  on 
his  job  nine  months  ago,  responded  with  an  article  in  The  Chronicle 
Herald  chiding  Mr.  Paul  for  threatening  to  block  airports. 

Mr.  Paul's  MP,  Bill  Casey,  seems  to  have  smoothed  things  over.  He 
organized  Mr.  Paul's  visit  to  Ottawa  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Paul  not  only  had  a meeting  with  Mr.  Prentice,  he  was  also 
introduced  to  a handful  of  cabinet  ministers  and  had  his  photo  taken 
with  Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper. 

After  his  meetings,  Mr.  Paul  said  he  still  hopes  the  Tories  will 
bring  back  the  Liberals'  $5. 1-billion  Kelowna  accord,  which  was  designed 
to  help  native  people  reach  a standard  of  living  similar  to  that  of 
non-native  Canadians. 

"I  have  a better  feeling,  but  I would  still  like  to  see  the  Kelowna 
accord  go  through  because  we  need  that,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Paul  said  ACOA  Minister  Peter  MacKay  has  agreed  to  visit  the 
Truro  Power  Centre  at  Millbrook,  and  Health  Minister  Tony  Clement  has 
committed  to  meet  him  to  discuss  the  high  level  of  diabetes  on 
reserves . 

(smaher(a)herald . ca 
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Alberta  premier  candidate  wants  to  cancel  Me'tis  harvesting  agreement 
by  Doseph  Quesnel 
October  18,  2006 

A leading  contender  to  replace  Alberta  Premier  Ralph  Klein  has  said  that 
if  he  is  elected  Premier  of  Alberta  he  will  move  to  cancel  an  interim 
Me'tis  harvesting  agreement  signed  by  the  province  in  2004. 

Ted  Morton,  a current  Member  of  Legislative  Assembly  in  Alberta,  has 
indicated  that  he  does  not  support  the  current  agreement  as  ratified, 
arguing  that  it  is  bad  for  conservation  in  the  province. 

In  a recent  poll,  Morton  was  tied  with  candidate  Lyle  Oberg  at  17  per 
cent  of  support.  Dim  Dinning  is  also  a leading  candidate  in  the 
Progressive  Conservative  race. 

"By  allowing  virtually  unrestricted  year-round  hunting  and  fishing  for 
28,000  Albertans  with  Me'tis  ancestry,  the  IMHA  will  undermine  Alberta's 
world-class  fish  and  game  conservation  policies,"  he  said,  in  a recent 
press  release.  He  also  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  agreement  as  it  was 
devised  in  "virtual  secrecy"  from  the  public  and  was  largely  unknown  after 
the  most  recent  provincial  election. 

Morton  also  attacked  the  harvesting  agreement  as  being  racially  divisive. 

"It  also  introduces  a dangerous  policy  of  extending  rights  based  on  race, 
something  Albertans  have  always  rejected  in  favour  of  equal  rights  for  all. 


regardless  of  race,  colour  or  creed." 

He  also  contended  that  since  the  agreement  was  ratified,  hundreds  of 
complaints  have  been  made  about  its  enforcement.  In  particular,  he  pointed 
to  stories  of  "trophy  big  horn  sheep  being  shot  in  their  easily  accessible 
winter  grazing  areas  and  pregnant  cow  moose  shot  alongside  roads." 

As  premier,  Morton  stated  he  would  issue  a 60-day  notice  of  his 
intention  to  revoke  the  interim  agreement,  after  which  he  said  he  would 
work  to  implement  a recent  MLA  committee  report  that  recommended  sweeping 
changes  to  the  agreement. 

It  is  widely  expected  the  leadership  vote  to  replace  the  Progressive 
Conservative  leader  will  take  place  on  November  25  and  a runoff  ballot,  if 
necessary,  would  be  held  on  December  2. 

Copyright  c.  2006  First  Perspective/Manitoba  Drum. 
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Native  fishermen  refuse  to  pull  food  fishery  traps 
By  The  Canadian  Press 

CHAPEL  ISLAND  - Aboriginal  fishermen  in  Cape  Breton  are  digging  in 
over  their  fall  food  fishery. 

After  a council  meeting  last  night  on  the  Chapel  Island  First  Nations 
reserve  the  fishermen  agreed  that  they  wouldn't  pull  up  the  bulk  of 
their  traps  to  please  commercial  fishermen  in  St.  Peters  Bay. 

A deal  was  supposedly  reached  during  a four  hour  meeting  on  Saturday 
involving  senior  federal  officers.  Chapel  Island  fishermen.  Chief 
Wilbert  Marshall  and  the  Richmond  County  Inshore  Fishermen's 
Association . 

Native  fishermen  were  expected  to  pull  up  150  of  the  250  traps 
they're  allowed  to  set,  but  fishermen  are  refusing  to  follow  the 
order,  agreed  to  by  Marshall. 

Ervin  Tousnard,  a spokesperson  for  the  Richmond  County  Inshore 
Fishermen's  Association,  says  he  was  under  the  mistaken  impression 
that  some  sort  of  settlement  had  been  reached. 

The  association  represents  about  40  lobster  fishermen  in  Richmond 
County,  where  a protest  was  staged  at  the  canal  in  St.  Peters,  N.S., 
over  the  weekend  to  block  natives  from  collecting  their  traps. 

Tousnard  says  tension  remain  high  and  adds  it's  going  to  be  difficult 
to  move  forward. 

He  says  the  regional  director  from  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans  is  expected  to  meet  with  both  sides  today. 

(CIGO) 
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Family  seeks  $40  million  in  North  Slope  lease  lawsuit 
The  Associated  Press 
October  18,  2006 

FAIRBANKS  - A lawsuit  filed  by  an  Anchorage  man  and  his  family  claims 
they  are  owed  $40  million  in  back  rent  for  property  they  own  in  a North 
Slope  oil  field. 


Joseph  Inuqunuq  Delia  claims  that  his  grandfather  did  not  understand 
terms  of  the  lease  he  signed  with  the  federal  government  and  that  the 
current  tenant,  oil  giant  BP  PLC,  should  pony  up  $40  million  in  back  rent. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in  a recent  response  to  the  lawsuit  said 
the  lease  was  made  properly  and  the  family  has  been  paid  what  it  is  owed  - 
about  $670,000  from  1994  to  2001. 

A BP  spokesman  said  Tuesday  that  the  family's  dispute  is  with  the 
federal  government,  not  the  company. 

Delia  grew  up  in  Fairbanks.  He  said  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
failed  to  negotiate  a fair  lease  on  behalf  of  his  grandfather,  Andrew 
Oenga,  an  Inupiat  who  did  not  read  or  speak  English.  Oenga  died  in  1990. 

"We're  just  seeking  justice  for  the  wrong  they've  done,"  Delia  said 
Tuesday.  "The  government  failed  him." 

Delia  is  one  of  eight  family  members  known  as  the  "Oenga  heirs."  They 
live  in  Anchorage,  Barrow  and  Fairbanks,  and  they  sued  the  government  in 
June.  The  also  hired  a Washington,  D.C.,  firm,  Levick  Strategic 
Communications,  to  spread  their  story  to  the  media. 

The  lawsuit  targets  the  government  for  the  money  but  also  points  to  BP. 

"BP  is  an  intervener  in  this  lawsuit  and  will  probably  be  responsible 
for  all  monetary  damages  awarded  by  the  court,"  according  to  a summary 
distributed  by  Levick.  The  company  took  advantage  of  BIA  errors,  it  said. 

Daren  Beaudo,  BP  spokesman  in  Alaska,  said  the  company  paid  all  the 
money  it  owed  under  the  government's  appraisal  of  the  Oenga  property. 
Appraisals  must  be  updated  every  four  or  five  years.  The  Oenga  heirs  have 
no  rights  to  the  oil  under  the  land,  he  said. 

"The  money  they  receive  is  strictly  for  the  use  of  the  surface,"  he  said. 

BP  asked  to  intervene  in  the  lawsuit  to  be  a part  of  the  process,  Beaudo 
said . 

Oenga  lived  across  the  North  Slope  in  his  youth.  He  obtained  the  Prudhoe 
Bay  land  as  a Native  allotment. 

Delia  said  the  family  had  a traditional  sod  house  at  the  site  on  the 
long,  narrow  spit  called  Heald  Point.  Delia's  mother  was  born  there. 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  Oenga  and  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
approved  a lease  of  his  property's  surface  for  a road  and  pipeline.  BP 
secured  an  amendment  to  the  lease  in  1993  so  it  could  use  the  land  as  a 
drilling  pad  to  reach  the  Niakuk  oil  field,  according  to  the  lawsuit. 

The  family  claimed  that  the  BIA  and  BP  then  undervalued  the  use  of  the 
land  as  a drilling  pad  because  the  BIA  used  the  wrong  leasing  method  in 
the  amendments,  sticking  with  a road-pipeline  lease  instead  of  an  oil  and 
gas  mineral  development  lease. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  BP's  lease  was  never  amended. 

When  BP  wanted  to  use  the  land  for  a drilling  pad,  it  merely  wrote  a 
letter  notifying  BIA  that  it  would  exercise  an  option  to  which  it  had 
every  right  under  the  original  lease. 

The  lease  "establishes  unambiguously"  that  BP's  rights  were  not  "in  any 
way  limited  to  use  solely  for  a road  and  pipeline,"  according  to  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  department  recognizes  that  the  government's  appraisal  of  the 
property  was  not  based  on  a determination  of  its  "highest  and  best  use"  as 
a drilling  pad  but  adds  that  such  an  appraisal  method  was  only  "suggested 
by  plaintiffs  nine  years  after  the  fact,"  according  to  the  filing. 

Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
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Two  suspects  arrested  in  reservation  rapes 
Associated  Press 


October  21,  2006 

FORT  APACHE  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Two  men  have  been  arrested  in  connection 
to  a series  of  rapes  of  girls  whose  attacker  posed  as  a police  officer  on 
the  Fort  Apache  Indian  Reservation. 

Hesse  Dupris,  26,  and  Heremy  Reed,  23,  were  arrested  Friday  evening  by  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  task  force  created  specifically  for  the  rape 
cases,  said  Warren  Youngman,  a BIA  spokesman. 

Since  November  2005,  a man  dressing  as  a police  officer  raped  15  victims 
ranging  from  11  to  19  years  old  after  "arresting"  them  on  a 2-mile  trail 
behind  more  than  100  homes  in  Whiteriver,  the  capital  of  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  Indian  Tribe. 

Youngman  said  Dupris  and  Reed  worked  together  as  tribal  security 
officers,  patrolling  the  homes  that  border  the  trail  where  the  attacks 
occurred . 

Victims  told  authorities  their  attacker  wore  a black  shirt  and  baseball 
cap  with  the  word  "police"  on  it  before  telling  them  they  were  under 
arrest,  and  then  handcuffing  and  raping  them.  Youngman  said  Dupris's  and 
Reed's  tribal  security  uniforms  read  "security."  He  would  not  comment 
further  on  the  discrepancy. 

He  would  not  say  what  led  investigators  to  the  two  men. 

Last  week,  the  BIA  arrested  29-year-old  Himi  Aday  on  one  count  of 
kidnapping  and  two  counts  of  abusive  sexual  contact  and  was  named  a 
suspect  in  the  series  of  rapes  on  girls.  What  relationship,  if  any,  exists 
between  him  and  the  two  men  was  not  clear .Dupris,  an  enrolled  member  of 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  was  being  held  on  charges 
including  seven  counts  each  of  abduction,  unlawful  restraint,  public 
sexual  indecency,  sexual  conduct  with  a minor,  molestation  of  a child, 
impersonating  a tribal  officer  and  assault  with  intent  to  cause  serious 
physical  injury. 

Reed,  a member  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  was  arrested  on  one 
count  each  of  the  same  charges. 

"This  task  force  was  well  organized  with  some  of  our  best  special  agents 
from  across  Indian  Country,"  BIA  Special  Agent  in  Charge  Selanhongva 
McDonald  said  in  a statement.  "I  am  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation,  and  feel  the  next  step  now  is  for  the  community  to  feel 
relieved  and  safe  and  to  start  the  healing  process." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Natives  face  prison  discrimination:  report 
October  16,  2006 

VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia  (Reuters)  - Aboriginal  prisoners  face  ongoing 
discrimination  in  Canada's  corrections  system,  a federal  report  charged  on 
Monday,  noting  that  natives  are  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  high  security 
jails  and  get  only  limited  access  to  early  parole. 

While  aboriginal  people,  including  native  Indians,  make  up  only  about  3 
percent  of  Canada's  general  population  they  make  up  18  percent  of  the 
federal  prison  population,  according  to  the  annual  report  by  the  federal 
prison  system's  ombudsman. 

Corrections  Investigator  Howard  Sapers  said  officials  have  taken  steps 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  aboriginal  prisoners,  but  "these  efforts  have 
not  resulted  in  the  kind  of  significant  progress  needed." 

Sapers  said  because  aboriginal  inmates  do  not  get  timely  access  to 
rehabilitation  services  they  are  more  likely  to  return  to  prison,  and  the 
gap  between  their  recidivism  rates  and  those  of  other  offenders  is  growing. 

The  Correctional  Service  said  it  agreed  more  must  be  done  to  help 


aboriginal  prisoners,  but  denied  there  was  systemic  discrimination. 

Sapers  said  the  problem  is  not  new  and  cited  a 1988  study  that 
complained  about  the  situation  faced  by  aboriginal  prisoners. 
"Unfortunately,  this  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  nearly  20  years  ago,"  he 
wrote  in  the  report. 

The  prison  system  must  also  hire  more  aboriginal  guards,  Sapers 
recommended . 

The  ombudsman's  review  also  blasted  the  level  of  violence  in  prisons  as 
"unacceptably  high"  and  said  the  situation  was  aggravated  by  a lack  of 
mental  health  services. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Reuters  Limited.  All  rights  reserved 
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Living  on  the  Edge:  A Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Indian  Woman 
by  Johnny  Rustywire 

The  morning  came  like  any  other,  but  today  it  was  cloudy.  The  kids  got 

off  to  school  early,  it  was  a rush  because  they  ran  out  of  a few  clean 

clothes.  There  wasn't  enough  money  for  the  washing  machine,  so  a few  items 
washed  by  hand  last  night  are  still  hanging  from  the  shower  door  not  dry 
enough  to  wear.  The  kids  have  to  find  something  that  doesn't  look  bad  or 
dirty  at  least  for  the  day.  They  make  it  to  school.  My  son  asked  for 
pencil  to  use  at  school  and  searching  through  the  house  one  could  not  be 
found.  There  is  no  change  anywhere  in  the  house,  it  was  spent  days  ago  for 

toilet  paper  so  he  will  have  to  find  one  somewhere,  somehow  he  will  manage. 

The  cost  of  single  pencil  can  break  a budget  when  you  don't  have  anything 
to  buy  it  with.  How  can  this  be  it  wasn't  supposed  to  be  this  way,  all 
these  kids  and  no  money. 

The  old  ghost  it  outside  it  needs  a little  work,  the  guy  I bought  it 
from  said  it  was  good  for  $200  and  so  we  use  it  Yesterday  there  was  a call 
at  work  and  this  guy  from  the  bank  told  me  that  the  car  was  theirs  and  it 
had  not  been  paid  for  and  was  two  years  behind  in  payments.  He  wants  me  to 
bring  it  over  to  the  bank  and  leave  it  there,  but  how  can  I,  it  is  my  only 
transportation.  I already  the  answer  they  are  going  to  have  to  come  and 
pick  it  up  and  I will  give  it  to  them,  but  I'll  use  it  for  now  until  then. 

I won't  think  about  it  right  now,  it  can  wait  till  later.  I don't  know 
what  we  will  do  without  a car. 

Work,  another  day  doing  small  things,  nothing  special,  just  enough  to 
draw  the  next  check.  There  was  school  and  remembering  everything  back  then 
it  went  well,  go  to  college  they  said  you  will  go  far,  but  it  seems  as  if 
it  could  never  get  off  the  ground,  my  life,  my  dreams  and  so  here  it  goes 
another  day  beginning  with  work,  just  a job,  any  job  and  not  enough  pay, 
but  at  least  it  is  work. 

Pow  wow  time  is  here,  dreaming  of  dancing,  more  than  that  to  refill  my 
soul.  Dancing  and  listening  to  the  singers  is  an  escape  for  even  a few 
hours,  it  is  just  a moment  in  time.  Where  is  my  partner?  All  the  promises 
and  dreams  of  youth,  we  were  gonna  do  this  and  that,  travel  to  California, 
buy  a house,  have  a few  horses,  but  we  don't  even  have  each  other  anymore. 

Yesterday  we  worked  for  the  American  dream,  but  we  could  not  find  it  and 
so  with  little  pay  and  no  work,  our  credit  has  gone  down  the  drain.  A 
simple  loan  for  the  bank  for  $300  is  an  impossible  mountain  to  climb,  and 
so  you  look  at  from  the  base  and  walk  on  by  and  say  it  too  will  pass,  but 
the  clothes,  announcements  and  dress  for  a high  school  graduation  become 
another  day  to  get  through,  somehow  it  to  will  pass. 

These  hopes,  lives  and  desires  of  youth  have  faded  with  my  youth  and  now 
the  lines  of  age  and  lost  dreams  leave  their  mark.  Where  do  you  go  to  tell 


someone  that  the  cost  of  pencil  is  beyond  reach,  that  basics  like  rent, 
soap  and  lights  are  a luxury.  Rent  is  a month  behind  and  where  the  money 
come  is  a question  that  has  no  answer.  Reservation  life  looks  good  over 
the  rainbow  from  here  in  the  city.  I don't  know  you  think  maybe  sometimes 
giving  up  your  children  to  the  state  is  the  answer,  to  them  it  is  a sign 
you  don't  care  but  really  when  you  live  it  sometimes  it  all  you  have  to 
give,  at  least  they  will  have  a bed  and  food.  They  won't  need  me,  they  are 
tough  and  can  survive. 

Here  now,  the  work  is  gone  and  solace  and  strength  are  a drink  away. 

What  I can't  remember  your  name,  where  are  you  from?  Oh,  yes,  a skin  like 
me,  nice  to  meet  you?  Would  you  mind  buying  me  a drink,  bro... 

She  sat  at  the  bar,  she  was  an  Indian  woman  about  30,  her  hair  fixed 
days  ago  and  her  demeanor  like  a woman  lost  and  so  she  sat  without  a place 
in  the  sun  desolate  of  life,  dreams  and  children  lost  to  state  custody. 
This  conversation  I had  last  night  and  it  brought  home  to  me  that  many  of 
our  own  suffer  and  find  no  escape.  I don't  know  what  we  can  do  sometimes 
it  is  too  much  to  do.  She  smiled  at  me  and  it  was  a weak  smile  and  my 
heart  cried  for  her  because  as  she  sat  there  she  was  my  mother,  my  sister, 
my  aunts  and  the  daughters  of  our  grandmothers...  a touch  of  reality  in 
urban  life. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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Eternal  Spirit 

Eternal  spirit  of  wisdom  and  light 
Shine  on  my  soul  with  rays  so  bright 

Give  me  the  strength  the  power  and  peace 
Show  me  the  wisdom  never  to  cease 

Bring  me  fulfillment  from  day  to  day 
Let  me  help  others  in  every  way 

So  that  at  last  when  life's  journey  is  over 
We  meet  once  again  on  that  distant  shore. 

Lee  Goins 

Copyright  c.  2001. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  23-29 

October  was  the  last  month  of  the  Kau  season,  which  ran  from  May 
through  October.  The  most  important  holiday  of  the  Hawaiian  year  was 
the  Makahiki,  which  began  in  late  October  or  early  November,  when  the 
Pleiades  or  Makali'i  stars  first  appeared  in  the  night  sky,  and  lasted 
for  four  months.  During  this  time  there  was  no  fighting,  for  the 
Makahiki  was  a festival  honoring  Lono,  who  was,  among  other  things,  a 
god  of  peace  and  of  the  harvest.  It  was  celebrated  by  prayers  and 
offerings  to  the  gods,  followed  by  feasting,  games,  songs  and  dancing. 


'OKAKOPA 


October 
' Ikuwa 

23 

Teach  me  the  magic  of  the  night. 

24 

Those  we  love  are  near  to  us  in  spirit. 

25 

Tread  gently  upon  the  dew-pearled  grass  of  morning. 

26 

It  is  never  too  late  to  change,  to  learn,  to  grow. 

27 

The  sunlight  weaves  dappled  patterns  of  leaves  upon  the  grass. 

28 

Only  the  wind  can  speak  my  true  name. 

29 

The  leaves  sigh  with  the  wind's  caress. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sander 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon  October  23,  2006  14:29:44  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Events  are  too  numerous  to  list  for  the 
entire  year  and  are  updated  periodically. 


Anderson's  Web  Updated  October  18,  2006 

http://andersons-web.com/native_events . htm 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture. 

Dune  1-3,  2007:  Nawihla  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow.  Community 
Field  Woodsville  New  Flampshire. 

For  more  information  contact  Nancy  Lyons  802-234-4095 
e-mail  at:  chieflyons@adelphia.net 

See  this  on  the  web  at:  http://www.cowasuckabenaki.org 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  home. 


Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  Updated  October  18,  2006 

http: //www. crazycrow. com/events . php 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  POWWOW  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER  2006 

October  27-29,  2006:  18th  Annual  Meherrin  Pow-Wow 

Location:  Meherrin  Tribal  Grounds  85852  Hwy  11  North  Ahoskie,  NC  27910 
Event  Detail:  We  will  be  having  a drum  and  hand  drum  competition  this  year 
Drums  and  dancers  please  provide  state  or  federal  affiliation.  There  will 
be  an  after  pow-wow  party  Saturday  night  at  the  Ahoskie  Inn.  Camping  is 
available  however  there  are  no  shower  facilities. 

Contact:  Aaron  Winston  804-402-7402,  email:  Meherrin@inteliport . com, 
webaddress : www. meherr intribe . com 


October  28,  2006:  8th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 

Location:  Campus  Fieldhouse  University  of  Wisconsin,  Platteville,  WI 
Event  Detail:  1pm  & 7pm  Grand  Entries  Host  Drum:  Lake  Delton  Singers 
Contact:  Carl  Allsup  608-342-1705,  allsup@uwplatt.edu,  www.uwplatt.edu 

October  28,  2006:  Trail  of  Tears  Re-enactment/  First  Nations  Gathering 
Location:  Kings  Park  4152  Thornton  Taylor  Parkway  Fayetteville,  Tenn  37334 
Event  Detail:  This  is  a one  day  event!  Re-enactment  starts  at  9:30am  the 
walk  is  short  (1  mile)  This  is  part  of  the  Bells  Route.  The  gathering  is 
for  the  First  Nations  all  are  welcomed.  Dancers,  Drums  and  the  public  are 
invited.  No  Drugs,  Weapons  or  Politics 
Contact:  Debbie  Shattuck  Capino  931-937-4644, 
email : shattuck@firstnationspeople.org, 
webaddress : //firstnationspeople. org 

October  28-29,  2006:  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  and  Fall  Festival 
Location:  Indian  Plaza  1475  Mohawk  Trail  Charlemont,  MA  01339 
Event  Detail:  Free  camping  for  dancers,  musicians,  and  vendors. 

Vendors  please  call  for  booth  fee  information . Fall  festival  and 
halloween  custom  party/contest. 

Contact:  Harold  413-339-4096,  email:  alikandra@yahoo.com 
webaddress : www. indianplazagifts . com 

October  28-29,  2006:  Comanche  Peak  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Somervell  County  Expo  202  Bo  Gibbs  Blvd  Glen  Rose,  Texas  76043 
Event  Detail:  Kim  McDonald  (817)578-4705,  Vic  Castillo  (817)559-3308 
OPEN  TO  ALL  NATIONS,  Free  Admission,  Open  To  Public,  Everyone  Welcome. 
GRAND  ENTRIES:  SATURDAY  1PM  & 7PM  & SUNDAY  1pm,  DANCE  & DRUM  CONTEST 
ESTIMATED  PRIZE  MONEY  TO  BE  $6000,  Hours  Saturday  9am-Midnight  & 

Sunday  10am-4pm,  Inside  Main  Arena  Heated  & Air  Conditioned. 

VENDOR  FEE  $50  for  10x10 

Contact:  Kim  McDonald  817-578-4705  email:  KRBrowneyes@yahoo.com, 
webaddress : www.comanchepeakpowwow.com 

NOVEMBER  2006 

November  3-5,  2006:  Hunting  Moon  Pow  Wow  - Gi  wse  gises  - Sponsored  by 
The  Forest  County  Powatatomi  Community 

Location:  The  Wisconsin  Exposition  Center  at  State  Fair  Park 

8200  W.  Greenfield  Avenue.  West  Allis,  Wisconsin  53208 

Event  Detail:  Dance  & Drum  Competition  - Over  $70,000  in  Prize  Money 

Admission  Prices :$6  Daily,  $15  3-day  weekend  pass,  $10  weekend  Pass  for 

all  dancers  Parking:  $5  each  entry. 

For  more  information  on  State  Fair  Park  RV  parking  please  call:  1-800-FAIR 
or  414266-7035.  Grand  Entry  Times:  Friday,  11/3/06  - 4pm  Doors  open 
Grand  Entry  6pm,  Saturday,  11/4/06  - 11am  Doors  open. 

Grand  Entry  1pm  & 7pm  Sunday,  11/5/06  - 10am  Doors  open. 

Grand  Entry  12pm  Noon,  Dance  Contest  Money:  $1200  First  Place  Golden  age  & 
all  adult  categories,  $ 600  First  Place  teen  categories  $ 400  First  Place 
all  3r.  categories.  Drum  Contest  Money:  $5000  First  Place  $4000  Second 
Place  $3500  Third  Place  $2500  Fourth  Place  $2000  Fifth  Place  $1000  Sixth 
Place  Host  Hotels:  Radisson  Hotel  Milwaukee  West  2303  N.  Mayfair  Rd 
Milwaukee,  WI  53216  1-800-333-3333  OR  414-266-7835,  Holiday  Inn  Express, 
11111  W.  North  Avenue  Milwaukee,  WI  53216,  414-266-7835, 
for  more  Pow  Wow  information  please  call:  1-800-PAYSBIG  ext  7320 
OR  414  847-7320. 

Contact:  Pow  Wow  info  line  414-847-7320  OR  1-800-PAYSBIG  ext  7320. 
email:  lknaack@paysbig.com 

November  3-5,  2006:  7th  Annual  Buffalo  River  Pow  Wow 
Location:  1690  Airport  Ridge  Road  Linden,  Tennessee  37096 
Event  Detail:  Special  Guest  Larry  Sellers,  "Cloud  Dancing"  on  Dr.  Quinn 
Medicine  Woman  TV  series.  Live  wild  life  exhibit  from  Walden's  Puddle 
Wildlife  rehab  Center. 


Contact:  Ray  Benge  931-589-9628,  email:  rbenge@tds.net 


November  3-5,  2006:  20th  Annual  AIA  Orlando  Powwow 

Location:  Central  Florida  Fairgrounds  4603  W Colonial  Dr.  Orlando,  FL  32808 
Event  Detail:  loin  the  AIA  in  their  20th  anniversay  celebration  of  Native 
American  culture  under  the  beautiful  Florida  sky!  Flours:  10:00am  - 10:00pm 
Friday  and  Saturday,  10:00am  - 5:00pm  Sunday.  Grand  Entry:  Friday  - 7:00pm, 
Saturday  - 1:00pm  and  7:00pm,  Sunday  - 1:00pm.  Admission:  Adults  - $6, 
children  & seniors  - $3,  students  w/ID  - $4,  Military  - $5.  MC:  Ron  Columbe 
Arena  Director:  GT  Matrinez.  Host  Drum:  Badwater. 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Monika  Ponton  Arrington.  Head  Male  Dancer:  Herb  Shepherd. 
Guest  drums  welcome!  Entertainment:  Ken  Redhawk  Keller,  Crystal  Woman, 

Utah  Ferris.  Storytellers:  Uncle  Kashka,  Grandmother  Coyote, 

David  White  Wolfe. 

Contact:  Peggy  Wolfe  407-327-8207,  email:  aiaofflorida@hotmail.com, 
webaddress:  www.aiaofflorida.org 

November  3-19,  2006:  Indigenous  Hertitage  Month  Red  Nation  Powwow 
Location:  LA  Sports  Arena  3939  S Figueroa  St,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90037-1200 
Event  Detail:  The  City  Of  Los  Angeles  & Spirit  World  Productions  Presents 
Indigenous  Nations  Heritage  Month  Red  Nation  Pow  Wow  "honoring  All 
Indigenous  Nations"  November  3,  4,  & 5,  2006  @ "l.A.  Sports  Arena" 

Mayor  Antonio  R.  Villaraigosa  Grand  Entry  Press  Conference  Red  Nation 
Pow  Wow  * Red  Nation  Indian  Art  Market  * Red  Nation  Film  Festival  * 

La  River  Water  Ceremony  * Warrior  Against  Aids  Concert 
Contact:  Red  Nation  (818)  904-  9256, 
email : spiritworldproductions@worldnet . att . net, 
webaddress : http : //www . REDNATION . com 

November  4,  2006:  AISD  Austin  Powwow  And  American  Indian  Heritage  Festival 
Location:  Toney  Berger  Center  3200  Hones  Road  Sunset  Valley,  Texas  78705 
Event  Detail:  The  Largest  Native  American  Gathering  In  Texas  10  AM  to  10  PM 
Contact:  Pascal  Regimbeau  512-371-0628,  email:  austin_powwow@yahoo.com, 
webaddress:  http: //www. austinpowwow.orgEvent  Website 

November  4,  2006:  5th  Annual  American  Indian  Day  Family  Picnic 
Location:  Griffith  Park  Crystal  Springs  Picnic  Area  4730  Crystal  Springs 
Drive  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90027 

Event  Detail:  (U.A.I.I.  Inc.)  System  of  Care  program  is  proudly  sponsoring 
the  5th  Annual  American  Indian  Day  Family  Picnic,  Time:  11  - 6, 

Mini  Pow  Wow:  4-6pm  A gathering  of  American  Indian  Families  for  a day  of 
socialization  and  enjoyment  featuring  a free  barbeque,  live  band,  cultural 
music,  volley  ball  games,  arts  and  crafts  tables,  children's  activities  and 
mini  pow  wow.  All  American  Indian  families  are  welcome  to  attend  this 
free  fun  filled  event.  Would  you  like  to  perform  at  the  American  Indian  Day 
family  picnic?  We  are  looking  for  a drum  group  and  dancers  for  the  pow  wow 
and  15-30  min  cultural  entertainers  to  perform  throughout  the  day.  If  you 
or  anyone  you  know  is  interested  in  performing  please  contact 
Rachel  Lopez  @213  241-0979  ext. 7119. 

Contact:  Rachel  Lopez  213  241-0979,  email:  rachelclopez@uaii.org 

November  4-5,  2006:  14th  Annual  Waccamaw  PauWau  and  Cultural  Arts  Festival 
Location:  Waccamaw  Tribal  Grounds  591  Bluewater  Rd.  Aynor,  SC  29511 
Event  Detail:  Come  join  the  Waccamaw  Indian  People  as  we  celebrate  our 
Fourteenth  Annual  Pauwau  and  Cultural  Arts  Festival. 

There  will  be  competition  dance,  drums.  Native  American  food,  vendors 
and  demonstrations.  This  year  is  particularly  memorable  as 
Chief  "Buster"  Harold  Hatcher  passes  the  bonnet,  after  14  years, 
stepping  aside  for  the  newly  elected  Chief.  Come  join  us  in  honor  of  him, 
as  well  as  the  many  Native  American  veterans  who  have  served  in 
U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Contact:  Susan  Hayes  843-358-6877  or  2273,  email:  WaccamawTribe@aol.com 

November  5-7,  2006:  2nd  Annual  Thundercloud  Trading  Post  Scholarship  Powwow 
& Trade  Days  Festival 


Location:  Bossier  City  Civic  Center,  620  Benton  Rd.,  Bossier  City,  LA  71111 
Event  Detail:  Contest  Powwow:  See  website  for  dance  rules  and  regulations. 
Must  be  member  of  federally  recognized  or  state  recognized  tribe  to  compete 
Benefit  event  to  provide  college  scholarships  for  Native  American  students 
in  Health  or  Education  fields. 

Contact:  Derry  Fairbanks,  phone:  318-219-8500,  email:  nechiw@bellsouth.net 
November  9-12,  2006:  North  Bay  Clan  Creek  Pow-Wow 

Location:  North  Bay  Lower  muskogee  Creek  Inidan  Village  3733  Country  Road 
2321  Southport,  FL  32409 

Contact:  Floating  Petal  850-769-1376,  email:  dlmw@earthlink.net 
November  10-12,  2006:  Veteran's  Day  Pow-Wow 

Location:  1 mile  West  on  Hwy  16  past  Casinos  Choctaw,  MS  39350 
Event  Detail:  Contest  powwow  - points  start  on  Saturday  grand  entry 
at  1:00pm.  NO  CATEGORY  COMBINATIONS.  4 miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  MS  on 
the  Choctaw  Indian  Reservation.  Everyone  welcome,  also  dancers 
and  drums  welcome. 

Contact:  Harold  Comby  601-656-2348,  email:  hcomby@choctaw.org 
November  10-12,  2006:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  South  Dackson  Civic  Center  grounds  404  South  Dackson  Street 
Tullahoma,  TN  37388 

Event  Detail:  Derry  Dearly  ~ Emcee;  Mike  Bissonette  ~ Arena  Director; 

Host  Drums  - Northern  ~ Oyate  Teca  (Pine  Ridge,  SD), 

Southern  ~ Southern  Xtreme  (Cochiti,  NM) 

Contact:  Derry  Laney  cell  229-869-0462,  email:  nativeway@mindspring.com, 
webaddress:  www. NativeWayProductions . comthis  one  should  be  Event  Website 

November  10-12,  2006:  Apsaalooke  Nation  Veterans  Day  Celebration  & Powwow 
Location:  Crow  Agency  Dunction  of  1-90,  Exit  510  & Hwy  212  Crow  Agency, 
Montana  59022 

Event  Detail:  Grand  Entry,  Friday  Nov.  10th  @ 6:00  p.m, 

Saturday  Nov.  11th  @ 12:00  & 6:00  p.m.  Sunday  Nov.  12th  @ 12:00, 

Prairie  Chicken  Dance  Special,  $8,000.00  + Pendleton  Dackets, 

Sponsored  by  Leon  Stewart  & Family,  Singing  Contest  1st  3,000.00, 

2nd  $2,000.00,  3rd  1,000.00,  4th  $500.00.  (5  Singer  Minimum,  and  no  more 
than  10  singers  to  a drum,  NO  drum  hopping)  also  Two  Hand  Drum  Contest 
Specials,  Adults,  1st  $400.00,  2nd  $300.00,  3rd  $200.00, 

4th  $100.00  Teens,  1st  $150.00,  2nd  $125.00,  3rd  $100.00  Dr's,  1st  100.00, 
2nd  $75.00,  3rd  $50.00.  Categories  include:  Men~Adult,  Teen, 

Dr's  Crow  Style,  Traditional,  Prairie  Chicken  Dance,  Grass  & Fancy  Bustle, 
Women~  Adult,  Teen,  Dr's,  Crow  Style,  Traditional,  Dingle  & Fancy, 

10  Dance  Specials,  Tiny  Tot  Special  every  session.  Men  & Womens  Southern 
style  Dance  Special,  In  honor  of  KaNeeta  Wuttunee. 

Invited  Honor  Drum  ***  HIGH  NOON  *** 

Contact:  Do  Vonna  Wuttunee  406-665-1410, 
email : apsaalooke_nation_veterans@yahoo . com 

November  10-12  2006:  3rd  Annual  Las  Vegas  Intertribal  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  Old  Silverbowl  Park  6800  E.  Russell  Road  Las  Vegas,  NV  89122 
Event  Detail:  Traditional  Veterans  Powwow 

Contact:  Frank  702-457-0869,  email:  lvintertribalpowwow@cox. net, 
webaddress : www. las vegas intertribal powwow. net 

November  10-12,  2006:  16th  Annual  Fall  Festival,  Honoring  our  Veterans 
Location:  237  North  River  Road  Gilbralter  Trade  Center  Mt.  Clemens, 

Michigan  48043 

Event  Detail:  This  event  is  put  on  by  South  Eastern  Michigan  Indians  Inc., 
a urban  Indian  Center.  We  provide  for  our  communities  needs  through  various 
programs.  This  event  helps  bring  in  some  very  needful  revenue.  Community 
support  makes  this  event  awesome.  Megwetch. 

Contact:  Piper  Locklear  586-756-1350,  email:  pl_semiil975@yahoo.com 


November  11,  2006:  Ft  Sam  Veterans  Day  PowWow 


Location:  Font  Sam  Houston  San  Antonio  Texas  78234 

Contact:  Erwin  DeLuna  210-736-3702,  email:  NativeAmerican@netscape.net 

November  11-12,  2006:  First  Annual  Caesar  Creek  Intertribal  Pow-Wow 
Location:  Caesar  Creek  Flea  Market  7763  St  Rt  73  Wilmingtion,  OHio  45177 
Event  Detail:  We  Welcome  All  Drummers  & Dancers 

Contact:  Philip  Smith  (740)437-7683,  email:  cherokeekid_88@yahoo.com 

November  11-12,  2006:  Texas  Championship  Native  American  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Traders  Village  7979  N.  Eldridge  Houston,  TX  77041 
Event  Detail:  A weekend  of  traditional  American  Indian  dance  and  music, 
food,  and  vendors  from  across  the  Southwest.  Admission  is  free, 
just  $2  to  park. 

Contact:  Mike  Baxter  281-890-5500,  email:  mike@tradersvillage.com, 
webaddress : www. traders village . com 

November  12,  2006:  FWIS  Arts,  Crafts  and  Dance  Day 

Location:  Killeen  Community  Center  Conner  of  WS  Yong  and  Veterans  Hwy 
Killeen,  TX  76546 

Event  Detail:  The  venor  fee  is  $25  and  this  is  a Sunday  afternoon  program 
Doors  open  for  vendors  at  8am  and  to  the  public  at  11am  on  Nov  12  at 
the  KCC.  We  are  looking  for  working  artisans  while  at  their  booths. 

Then  need  to  show  and  explain  what  they  are  working  on.  Dancers  will  be 
called  out  for  exihibiton  and  social  dancing.  Doors  close  at  5pm 
and  vendors  must  exit  the  building  by  7pm.  Vendors  of  native  american 
made  products  only.  Vendors  accepted  by  invitation  only  so  need  to  apply. 
Contact:  Paula  Crutsinger  254-228-5176,  email:  jynxt_1610@yahoo.com, 
webaddress:  www.fourwindstx.org 

November  17-19,  2006:  1st  People's  Celebration  Intertribal  Gathering 
Location:  National  Peanut  Festival  Fairgrounds  5622  U.S.  231  South  Dothan 
Alabama  36301 

Event  Detail:  Aracoma  Lightning  Singers  host  drum.  Arvel  Bird  will  be 
performing  daily.  Primitive  and  RV  camping  available.  Ed  Roth  Head  Vet. 
Other  headstaff  TBA. 

Contact:  Tracy  Byrd  Miller  334-677-5022, 
email : tbyrdcreations@earthlink. net 

November  17-19,  2006:  10th  Annual  American  Indian  Association  of 
Millington,  TN  PowWow 

Location:  Millington  Navy  Base  Gym,  Navy  Rd.  Millington,  TN  38053 
Event  Detail:  Honoring  Veterans.  Friday  Kids  Day 

Grandy  Entry  6pm.  9am-10pm. Saturday  10am-10pm  grand  entries  noon  & 6pm 

Sunday  llam-5pm.  Host  Northern  Drum:  Grey  Wolf 

Host  Gourd  Drum  Darvis  Poahway  & The  Comanche  Southern  Singers. 

Adults  $6,  Seniors  $4,  children  6-12  $3.  Boy  & Girl  Scouts  IN  UNIFORM  and 
active  duty  military  with  ID  FREE 

Contact:  Lee  901-837-7730,  email:  blansan@midsouth.rr.com, 
webaddress:  www. americanindianassoc . comEvent  Website 

November  17-19,  2006:  Pahrump  Social  Powwow 

Location:  Petrack  Park  corner  Hwy  160  & Basin  Pahrump,  Nevada  89048 
Event  Detail:  Entertainment  includes  Fernando  Cellicion,  Xavier  Yxayotl, 
David  Eveningthunder  and  Millard  Clark.  Also  Moapa  Color  Guard  and 
3oe  Morris,  one  of  the  last  remaining  Navajo  WWII  code  talkers. 

Random  cash  prizes  awarded  to  Dancers,  drummers  and  singers  of  all  ages. 
Contact:  Paula  Elefante  775-209-3444,  e-mail:  pahrumppowwow@yahoo.com 

November  18th,  2006:  Taino  Areyto  2006,  In  Honor  of  our  Elders 
Location:  Hostos  Community  College  (CUNY)  240  Grand  Concourse  Bronx,  NY 
Contact:  Waribonex  917-301-5934,  email:  Waribonex2006@Yahoo.com 

November  18,  2006:  1st  Annual  National  American  Indian  Heritage  Month 
Intertribal  Powwow 

Location:  Lometa  City  Park  U.S.  North  183  (27miles  north  of  Lampasas,  TX) 


Lometa,  TX  78653 

Event  Detail:  Gourd  Dance:  11am  & 5pm.  Grand  Entry:  1pm  & 7pm.  Dinner:  4pm. 
No  Contest  Powwow.  No  Admission  Fee.  Public  Parking  $1.00,  Vendors, 

Dancers,  Singers  free  parking.  Raising  funds  for  local  Senior  Citizens 
Center  and  Meals  on  Wheels.  WE  NEED  OUR  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  HELP!!! 

Blood  Drive,  Free  Diabetes  Testing.  MC:  Albert  Old  Crow,  Cheyenne, 

Arena  Director:  Rene  Rodiquez,  Chiricahua  Apache, 

Head  Man  Dancer:  Juan  Pina,  White  Mountain  Apache, 

Head  Lady  Dancer:  Sandra  Lune,  White  Mountain  Apache, 

Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Richard  Luna,  White  Mountain  Apache 

Host  Southern  Drum/Singers:  Souther  Plains  Singers,  Apache,  OK. 

All  drums  and  Dancers  are  welcome  Free  10X20  vendor  spaces  for  all 
American  Indian  Vendors  Public  Vendors  10X20  space  $25.00  Free  RV  hookups. 
Campsites,  Shower  Facilites  (limited  spaces) 

Vendor  contact:  Allyson  Kemp  (512)  752-8741 
email:  smilingfox@netzero.net  Powwow 

Contact:  Donald  Crume  (254)  554-8653,  email:  donaldcrume@yahoo.com 

November  18,  2006:  March  10,  2007:  Red  Creek  Social;  Red  Creek  15th 
Mid-Winter  Festival/Powwow 

Location:  St.  Pauls  Lutheran  Church;  Dickinson  College,  Main  St; 

West  High  Street  Biglerville;  Carlisle  Pennsylvania  17304 
Event  Detail:  Novembers  Social  includes  a Chicken  Barbeque  Dinner 
Fundraiser  and  social  includes  workshops  on  applique  and  loom  beadworking, 
pot  luck  supper  followed  by  dance  workshop.  Time  11  to  9 pm. 

Contact:  Don  Hockenberry  717-677-8026,  email:  dfhockenberry@yahoo.com 

November  23-24,  2006:  Poarch  Creek  Indians  36th  Annual  Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Location:  Calvin  McGhee  Cultural  Center  5811  lack  Springs  Rd.  Atmore, 
Alabama  36502 

Event  Detail:  MC:  Neil  Lawhead  AD:  Dude  Blalock 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Pipestone,  WI.  Host  Southern  Drum:  Thunderhill,  OK. 

Head  Man/Lady:  Picked  Daily. 

Drum  Contest,  Southern  & Northern  Combined:  lst-$2500.00,  2nd-$2000.00, 
3rd-$1500.00,  4th-$1000.00  5 singer  minimum,  please  bring  your  own  chairs. 
Dance  Contest:  Senior  Adult  Men  (45+)  Fancy/Grass  Combined  and 
Traditional/Straight  Combined.  Senior  Women  (45+)  Fancy/Jingle  Combined 
and  Cloth/Buckskin  Combined.  Adults  Men  (18-44)  Fancy,  Grass,  Straight, 
Traditional.  Adult  Women  (18-44),  Fancy,  Jingle,  Northern  & Southern  Cloth 
combined.  Northern  & Southern  Buckskin  combined. 

All  adult  prize  money:  lst-$600.00,  2nd-$500.00,  3rd-$300.00. 

Teen  Boys  (13-17)  Fancy,  Grass,  Traditional/Straight . Teen  Girls  (13-17) 
Fancy,  Cloth/Buckskin  Combined,  Jingle.  All  Teen  Prize  money:  lst-$300.00, 
2nd-$200.00,  3rd-$100.00.  Junior  Boys  (7-12)  Fancy,  Traditional,  Grass. 
Junior  Girls  (7-12)  Fancy,  Traditional,  Jingle.  Junior  Prize  money: 
lst-$150.00,  2nd-$125.00,  3rd-$100.00.  Tiny  Tots  (6  and  under):  day  money. 
SPECIALS:  $1,000.00  Winner-Take-All  3 man  Hand  drum  contest.  5th  Year 
Anniversary  "Giving  Back  to  the  Circle"  Singing  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
Medicine  Tail  Singers.  Winner  will  receive  $2,000.00,  a new  drum, 
drumstick  bag,  trophy,  and  a 50%  discount  on  a recording  from  Native 
Rhythms  Productions.  "Heaviest  Drum  Group"  Contest:  Sponsored  by  the 
Medicine  Tail  Singers.  5 Singers  from  each  group  will  be  weighed;  the 
group  with  the  highest  total  weight  will  receive  a cash  prize  & T-shirts. 
"Dance  Till  you  Drop"  Iron  Boy/Iron  Girl  Contest,  Sponsored  by  the  Poarch 
Band  of  Creek  Indian  Education  Dept.  17  and  under,  one  boy  and  one  girl 
winner  will  receive  250.00  each.  17  & Under  Two-step  contest.  Sponsored 
by  the  Poarch  Band  of  Creek  Indian  Education  Dept.  Prize  money: 
lst-$250.00,  2nd-$150.00,  3rd-$100.00.  Other  Special  contests  TBA. 

Featured  Attractions:  Choctaw  Tri-Community  Dancers  from  Philidelphia,  MS. 
Creek  Stomp  Dancers  from  Tvllahasse  Wvkokiye  Ceremonial  Grounds  in  Oklahoma 
All  Native  Rodeo  Wednesday,  Nov.  22nd.  Arts  and  Craft  vendor  spaces 
availiable.  Local  Accommodations:  Best  Western/Atmore(Host  Motel,  ask 
for  powwow  rate)251-368-8182.  Days  Inn/Atmore  251-368-9999. 

Greenlawn  Motor  Court/Atmore  251-368  3138. 

Southland  Motel/Atmore : 251  368  8101. 


Windwood  Inn/Bay  Minette  251-937-8800. 

Days  Inn/Bay  Minette  251-580-8111. 

Quality  Inn/Bay  Minette  251-937-9521. 

Contact:  Poarch  Band  of  Creek  Indians  251-368-9136, 
email : aalvarez@poarchcreekindians-nsn .gov 

November  23-26,  2006:  2nd  Annual  Thanksgiving  Turkey  Dance 
Location:  4350  NW  35th  St,  34482  Ocala  , FL  34482 

Event  Detail:  Come  join  us  for  a Holiday  weekend  Full  of  Family  Oriented 
fun  and  Celebration!!  HOST  DRUM  -REDBIRD  JUNIOR,  HEAD  MAN  - WILL  DAVIS, 

HEAD  LADY-  STEPHENIE  LAFLEUR,  MC  -3AMIE  NEMETH,  ARENA  DIRECTOR  -TONY  YOUNG, 
HEAD  VET  - ED  COMER,  SR  ADVISOR  -BOB  ACHORN,  LOCATED  JUST  OFF  1-75  IN 
OCALA  ,FL.  (Map  and  directions  on  website)  - Open  intertribal  Dancing 
FRI-SUN  - Informal  Dance  Thurs.  Evening  - Story  telling  by  Kashka  LaRue 
(Tlinget)  - Ongoing  demonstrations  the  entire  weekend  - Children's 
activities  - Flute  Music  by  the  DREAMWEAVERS  - Art/Craft  competition  Sat 
morning  - Evening  Trade  Blanket  Session  - Sunday  morning  Trade  session  - 
FREE  ADMISSION  ! ( bring  your  own  lawnchair)  - FREE  PARKING  ! - 
FREE  CAMPING  ! - EVERYBODY  WELCOME!!!  Traders  by  written  invitation  only 
( Spaces  Full)  - Full  food  concession  For  more  info  call:  Sarah  Chase  , 
352-495-1748  or  visit  our  website  www.turkeydance.org 
Contact:  Sarah  or  Nick  Chase  352-495-1769, 

email:  heartsong@nicholaschase.com,  www.turkeydance.orgEvent  Website 

November  23-26,  2006:  26th  Annual  Chambers  Farm  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Northern  Florida  22400  NE  Highway  315  Ft.  McCoy,  Florida  32182 
Event  Detail:  Drums:  Lord  of  the  Plains  and  Billy  Horse,  MC:  Ron  Colombe, 
Arena  Director:  Billy  Medeiros,  Head  Man:  Jason  Thigpen, 

Head  Lady:  Do  Ellen  Hallmark,  Featured  Entertainer:  Billy  Whitefox, 

All  drums  and  dancers  welcome!  Intertribal  dancing.  Story  legend  keepers. 
Family  Oriented  --  NO  drugs,  NO  alcohol,  NO  politics.  Free  admission  and 
parking.  Primitive  camping.  Bring  your  own  chair! 

Contact:  Chambers  Farm  Committee  352-546-3237, 

email:  chambersfarm@hotmail.com  webaddress:  www.chambersfarms.com 

November  24-26,  2006:  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assoc.  40th  Annual  Fall 
Powwow 

Location:  Hidden  Oaks  Campground  U.S.  Hwy.  190  Robert,  Louisiana  70401 
Event  Detail:  The  40th  Annual  LIHA  Fall  Powwow  will  be  held 
November  24-26,  2006  at  Hidden  Oaks  Campground  in  Robert,  LA.  Golden  Age, 
Rabbit  Dance  and  Switch  Dance  contests  will  be  held,  loin  us  for 
Intertribal  and  Gourd  dancing.  Native  American  Crafts  and  Food,  Crafts 
demonstrations  and  exhibitions.  Storytelling,  Children's  activities 
and  a Stomp  Dance  Exhibition.  Bring  your  Shakers!!  An  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Free  Event.  No  Ice  Chests;  Bring  lawn  chairs. 

Traders  by  invitation  only.  All  drums,  lodges  and  princesses  are  invited. 

Host  drum:  Ridge  Runner  MC:  Mel  Whitebird  Arena  Director:  Tommy  Dardar 

Head  Gourd  Dancer:  Odis  Sanders  Head  Man:  Todd  Johnston 

Head  Lady:  Louisa  Billiot  Head  Boy:  Adam  Galley 

Head  Girl:  Renee  Ducote  2006  LIHA  Princess:  Sybrenda  Bell 

For  more  information  contact  Andi  Randazzo  at  andi4769@aol.com 

or  504-367-1375. 

Contact:  Rose  Behan  504-468-7260,  email:  rosebehanl954@hotmail.com 

November  25,  2006:  9th  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Childrens  Pow-wow 
Location:  Alabama-Coushatta  Multi-Purpose  Center  471  State  Park  Rd  56 
Livingston,  Texas  77351 

Event  Detail:  Contest  catagories:  Tiny  Tots,  Lil  Boys-Girls,  Jr  Division 
Boys-Girls,  Teen  Boys-Girls  and  Special  Women's  Southern  Cloth  Contest. 

MC.  Edmond  Tate  Nevaquoya,  Head  Singer-  Cheevers  Toppah, 

ADS-Roland  Castillo/Gabe  Bullock,  Head  Man-Elliott  Abbey, 

Head  Lady-Sandy  Tate  Nevaquoya,  HG-Dolen  Williams,  Lil  boy-Angel  Bullock. 
All  Drums,  Princesses,  Public  Invited,  Gourd  Dance:  12pm  & 6pm, 

Grand  Entries  2pm  & 7pm 

Contact:  Herb  or  Delbert  Johnson  936-433-1162,  email:  ac_child@yahoo.com 


November  25-26,  2006:  Festival  of  the  Americas  Pow  Wow 
Location:  El  Dorado  County  Fairgrounds  Placerville  Drive 
Placerville,  CA  95667 

Event  Detail:  Contest  Dancing,  Demonstration  Dancing,  Drum  Contest, 

Open  Gourd  Dancing 

Contact:  Dames  Marquez  530-621-3096,  email:  foothill@innercite.com 

This  Native  American  Indian  powwow  calendar  and  related  events  listing  is 
brought  to  you  as  a courtesy  of  Crazy  Crow  Trading  Post  to  help  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  latest  powwows  & events.  We  will  do  our  best  to  validate 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  provided,  including  checking  links  to  web 
sites,  but  cannot  be  responsible  for  inaccuracies.  Check  with  the  contact 
names  and  website  links  of  powwow  event  sponsors  for  the  latest  info. 
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OCTOBER  2006 

October  25,  2006 

Native  Women's  Association  consultation  on  Matrimonial  Real  Property 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Locations  and  times  of  future  sessions  will  be  announced  throughout 
the  process  and  posted  on  NWAC's  website  at  www.nwac-hq.org. 

More  information  at  the  MRP  Information  Line  at: 

1 (866)  796-6053. 

October  27,  2006 

Native  Women's  Association  consultation  on  Matrimonial  Real  Property 
Whitehorse,  Yukon 

Locations  and  times  of  future  sessions  will  be  announced  throughout 
the  process  and  posted  on  NWAC's  website  at  www.nwac-hq.org. 

More  information  at  the  MRP  Information  Line  at: 

1 (866)  796-6053. 

October  28  - 29,  2006 
Comanche  Peak  Pow  Wow 
Glen  Rose,  Texas 
Info  : (817)  578  - 4705 


NOVEMBER  2006 


November  1,  2006 

Native  Women's  Association  consultation  on  Matrimonial  Real  Property 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick 

Locations  and  times  of  future  sessions  will  be  announced  throughout 
the  process  and  posted  on  NWAC's  website  at  www.nwac-hq.org. 

More  information  at  the  MRP  Information  Line  at: 

1 (866)  796-6053. 

November  2 - 5th,  2006 

Manito  Ahbee  Manitoba  Aboriginal  Festival  & Aboriginal  People's  Choice 

Music  Awards 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

204-956-1849 

www . manitoahbee . com 

www.2006cama.ca 


November  3,  2006 

Native  Women's  Association  consultation  on  Matrimonial  Real  Property 


Gander,  Newfoundland 

Locations  and  times  of  future  sessions  will  be  announced  throughout 
the  process  and  posted  on  NWAC's  website  at  www.nwac-hq.org. 

More  information  at  the  MRP  Information  Line  at: 

1 (866)  796-6053. 

November  3-5,  2006 

20th  Annual  AIA  Orlando  Pow  Wow 

Orlando  Florida 

Info  : (407)  327  - 8207 

November  3-5,  2006 

Creating  Hope  for  the  Future:  A Gathering 

Sixities  and  Seventies  Scoop  - Aboriginal  Children  in  Care 

Ramada  Inn, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
info(3creatinghope.  ca 
www . creatinghope . ca 
(780)  484-3744 

November  4-5,  2006 
7th  Annual  Veterans  Pow  Wow 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California 
Info:  Dennis  Sholler  (707)  642  - 2822 

Info:  Edwin  Allert  (707)  290  - 4908  or  (707)  447  - 6761 
Info:  Albert  Garlick  (707)  580  - 7398 

November  4-5,  2006 

19th  Annual  Infants  to  Elders  Holiday  Gift  Benefit 

San  Duan  Bautista  Community  Center  First  & San  lose  Streets, 

San  Duan  Bautista,  California 
Info  : (831)  623  - 2379 

November  5,  2006 

Native  Women's  Association  consultation  on  Matrimonial  Real  Property 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Locations  and  times  of  future  sessions  will  be  announced  throughout 
the  process  and  posted  on  NWAC's  website  at  www.nwac-hq.org. 

More  information  at  the  MRP  Information  Line  at: 

1 (866)  796-6053. 

November  6-7,  2006 

8th  Annual  Insight  Information  Aboriginal  Land  & Resource 
Management  Conference 
Vancouver,  BC 
1-888-777-1707 

November  12,  2006 

Native  Women's  Association  consultation  on  Matrimonial  Real  Property 
Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 

Locations  and  times  of  future  sessions  will  be  announced  throughout 
the  process  and  posted  on  NWAC's  website  at  www.nwac-hq.org. 

More  information  at  the  MRP  Information  Line  at: 

1 (866)  796-6053. 

November  14  - 16,2006 

Northern  Aboriginal  Festival  & Community  Awards  2006 
Swampy  Cree  Tribal  Council  Territory 
Opaskwayak  Cree  Nation, 

The  PaSjManitoba 

Nov. 14th.  Networking  Dinner  & Dance  Theatre 

Nov. 15th.  Career  Fair  , workshops, displays, basketball  tournament  3 on  3, 
pow-wow  demonstrations, 
community  concert  and  dance. 


Nov. 16th. Continued  workshops/presentations,  evening 
"Youth  & Community  Awards  Banquet' 

To  participate  please  contact  one  of  the 
NAFCA  team  members 

at  the  Swampy  Cree  Tribal  Council  office: 

(204)  623-3423  or  web  www.nafca.ca 

November  17  - 19,  2006 
10th  Annual  Fall  Pow  Wow 
Navy  Base  Gym  on  Navy  Road, 

Millington,  Tennessee 
Info  : (901)  837  - 7730 

November  18  - 19,  2006 

7th  Annual  Flonor  to  the  Veterans  Pow  Wow 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 
Info:  Carolyn  King  (816)  421  - 7608 
www. haicindian . com 

November  22,  2006 

Native  Women's  Association  consultation  on  Matrimonial  Real  Property 
Quebec 

Locations  and  times  of  future  sessions  will  be  announced  throughout 
the  process  and  posted  on  NWAC's  website  at  www.nwac-hq.org. 

More  information  at  the  MRP  Information  Line  at: 

1 (866)  796-6053. 

November  22  - 23,  2006 
Resource  Expo  06: 

Aboriginal  Energy  & Resource  Development 

Calgary,  AB 

1-800-337-7743 

November  23  -26,  2006 

2nd  Annual  Thanksgiving  -Turkey  Dance- 

Come  join  us  for  a Holiday  weekend 

Full  of  Family  Oriented  fun  and  Celebration!! 

Located  just  off  1-75  on  Ocala,  Florida 
Map  and  directions  on  website: 
www.turkeydance.org 

- Open  intertribal  Dancing  FRI-SUN 

- Informal  Dance  Thurs.  Evening 

- Story  telling  by  Kashka  LaRue  (Tlinget) 

- Ongoing  demonstrations  the  entire  weekend 

- Children's  activities 

- Flute  Music  by  the  DREAMWEAVERS 

- Art/Craft  competition  Sat  morning 

- Evening  Trade  Blanket  Session 

- Sunday  morning  Trade  session 

For  more  info  call:  Sarah  Chase  (352)  495-1748 

November  24  - 26th,  2006 
Canadian  Aboriginal  Festival 
13th  Anniversary 
Rogers  Centre, 

Toronto,  Ontario 
Email:  info@canab.com 
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* 27-29  4th  Annual  Florida  Native  American  Indian  Society  Powwow. 


Withlacoochee  Riven  Park,  Dade  City,  FL.  Info:  (352)  583-5024 
or  mbmartin352@earthlink.net 

* Oct  28-29  Four  Winds  Tribe,  Louisiana  Cherokee  Confederacy  Powwow. 
Exhibition  Flail,  Beauregard  Parish  Fairgrounds,  DeRidder,  LA. 

Info:  337-537-3439  or  337-825-8641  thefourwinds@bellsouth.net 

NOVEMBER  2006 

* 3-4  2nd  Annual  Thundercloud  Trading  Post  Scholarship  Powwow. 

Bossier  City  Civic  Center.  Bossier  City,  LA.  Info:  (318)  219-8500. 

* 3-4  7th  Annual  Buffalo  River  Pow  Wow.  Linden,  TN. 

Info:  Ray  Benge  931-589-9628.  email:  rbenge@tds.net  * 

4 NIU-NATIONS  Powwow.  NIU  Student  Recreation  Center,  Dekalb  IL. 

Info:  815-753-1406  or  niunations@yahoo.com 
WebSite:  www.sa.niu/nations.html 

* 4 15th  Annual  Austin  Powwow,  toney  Burger  Center,  Austin,  TX. 

Info:  (512)  371-0628  or  austin_powwow@yahoo.com 

* 4-5  7th  Annual  Clearfield  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Clearfield  Middle  School, 
Clearfield,  PA.  Info:  (724)  693-0549  or  ttaylor@medrad.com 

* 5-7  2nd  Annual  Thundercloud  Trading  Post  Scholarship  Powwow. 

Bosier  City  City  Civic  Center.  Bosier  City,  LA. 

Info:  (318)  219-8500  or  nechiw@bellsouth.net 

* 10-12  Veterans  Day  Powwow.  Choctaw  Indian  Rservation,  Choctaw,  MS. 

Info:  (601)  656-2348  Email:  hcomby@choctaw.org 

* 11  3rd  Annual  Uohnson  County  Benefit  Native  American  Powwow. 

Cleburne  FHigh  School  Commons  Area,  Cleburne,  TX. 

Info:  (817)  233-5730  or  www . cleburnechamber . com 

* 17  8th  Annual  Ella  Dolhonde  Exhibition  Powwow.  Ella  Dolhonde 
Elementary  School,  Metairie,  LA  70001.  Info:  (504)  836-3975 

* 18  First  Annual  National  American  Indian  Heritage  Month  Intertribal 
Powwow.  Lometa  City  Park,  Lometa,  TX. 

Info:  (512)  752-8741  or  smilingfox@netzero.net 

* 23-24  Poarch  Creek  Indians  36th  Annual  Thanksgiving  Contest  Powwow. 
Calvin  McGhee  Cultural  Center,  Atmore,  AL. 

Info:  (251)  368-9136.  aalvarez@poarchcreekindians-nsn.gov 

* 23-26  Turkey  Dance.  Open  Inter-tribal  and  Powwow.  Located  south  of  the 
1-75  Super  Flea  Market,  Ocala,  FL. 

Info:  (352)  495-1748  or  heartsong@nicholaschase.com 

* 25  9th  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Children's  Powwow.  Alabama-Coushatta 
Multi-Purpose  Center- Livingston,  TX. 

Info  ac_child@yahoo.com  or  (936)433-1162. 

* 25  -26  Festival  of  the  Americas  Pow-Wow.  El  Dorado  County  Fairgrounds, 
Placerville,  CA.  Info:  530-647-0423  or  530-644-5793 

* 24-26  40th  Annual  LIHA  (La  Indian  Heritage  Assn)  Powwow. 

Hidden  Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA. 

Info:  andi4769@aol.com  (504)  367-1375  www.liha-news.com 

WHISPERING  WIND  Toll  Free:  1-800-301-8009 
PO  BOX  1390  (Dept.  3)  Voice:  985-796-5433 
FOLSOM,  LA  70437-1390  Fax:  985-796-9236 
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POWOWS 

October  27-29,  2006 
FSIN  Pow  Wow  2006 
Saskatoon,  SK 

Call  Karen  Morin:  (306)  665-1215 

November  3-5,  2006 
Hunting  Moon  Pow  Wow 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Call  (414)  847-7320  or  1-800-PAYSBIG  ext  7320 
Email  lknaack@paysbig.com 
Website  www.paysbig.com 

November  4 - 5,  2006 

Manito  Ahbee  - International  Pow  Wow 

MTS  Centre,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Call  (204)  956-1849 

Email  info@manitoahbee.com 

Website  www.manitoahbee.com/ 

EVENTS 

November  2-5,  2006 

Manito  Ahbee  - A Festival  For  All  Nations 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Call  (204)  956-1849 

Email  info@manitoahbee.com 

Website  www.manitoahbee.com 

November  3,  2006 

Aboriginal  People's  Choice  Music  Awards 

MYS  Centre,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

Call  (204)  956-1849 

Email  info@manitoahbee.com 

Website  www. aboriginal peoplesc hoi ce . com 

November  17-19,  2006 
The  Heritage  Gala 
Jasper,  Alberta 
Call  (780)  852-0359 
Email  dtminc@shaw. ca 

Website  www . dr earner sanddoers . ca/november_2005 . htm 

February  24-March  10,  2007 

2007  Canada  Winter  Games 

Whitehorse,  Yukon 

Call  Paola  Gallina  (867)  393-5520 

Email  paola . gallina@2007canadagames . ca 

Website  www.2007canadagames.ca 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  Gary  Smith, 

Sherry/Warrior  Moccasins  Project,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Dale  Mitchell, 

Chiapas  95  Moderators,  Dana  Aldea,  Sylvia  Romo,  Indigenous  Permanent  Forum, 
Frosty  Deere,  Janet  Smith,  George  Ann  Gregory,  Debbie  Sanders,  Lee  Goins 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 


who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 


It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 
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FATHER  OF  THREE  KILLED  IN  HORSEBACK  ACCIDENT 
INDIAN  TIME  - Vol.  24  #40  - Kentenha 
October  12,  2006 

A well-known  and  respected  father  of  three  was  killed  Saturday  evening 
while  out  riding  his  horse. 

Curtis  Dion  Henry  Karonhiio  "Gulum"  Thomas,  32,  was  out  riding  on  his 
family's  ranch  on  Conners  Road,  Akwesasne,  when  his  family  became  worried 
that  he  hadn't  returned  home.  His  body  was  discovered  shortly  after  and 
police  were  called  to  the  ranch  at  7:39  p.m.  Thomas  was  declared  dead  on 
the  scene.  His  family  believes  he  was  accidentally  thrown  from  his  horse, 
which  was  later  found  safe  and  sound. 

New  York  State  Police  have  ruled  out  any  foul  play. 

Thomas  was  the  husband  of  Karonienhawi  Cook  and  the  father  of  Siera,  13, 
Quentin,  9,  and  Marcella,  6. 

He  was  the  son  of  Loretta  Thomas  and  the  late  Roger  Binette,  who  died 
earlier  this  year. 

Thomas  was  a respected  member  of  the  Akwesasne  community;  he  was  often 
seen  helping  his  children  with  their  sporting  activities  or  doting  on  his 
family.  He  will  be  sadly  missed. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  with  Donaldson's  Funeral  Home. 

--  full  obituary  -- 

Curtis  (Gulum)  Thomas 

Akwesasne  - Funeral  services  for  Curtis  Dion  Henry  (Gulum)  Thomas,  32, 
of  485  State  Route  37,  Hogansburg,  were  held  Monday  afternoon.  Burial  was 
in  the  Longhouse  Cemetery,  Cornwall  Island. 

Visitation  had  been  held  at  the  family  home  on  the  Conners  Road. 

Mr.  Thomas  died  unexpectedly  Saturday  evening  (Oct.  7,  2006)  at  his 
ranch  on  the  Conners  Road. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Karonienhawi;  three  children,  Siera,  13  of 
Massena,  Quentin,  9,  at  home,  and  Marcella,  6,  at  home;  his  mother  Loretta 
Thomas  of  Hogansburg,  two  sisters,  Tamra  and  Faith  (Noonie)  Thomas  of 
Hogansburg;  many  Aunts,  Uncles,  Nieces,  Nephews  and  Cousins. 

Curtis  (Gulum)  Thomas  was  born  Duly  27,  1974  in  Syracuse,  the  son  of 
Loretta  Thomas  and  the  late  Roger  Binette. 

Curtis  (Gulum)  Thomas  attended  Massena  and  Salmon  River  schools  where  he 
received  his  GED.  He  also  received  a certificate  in  Carpentry  from  St. 
Lawrence  College,  Cornwall,  Ontario.  He  was  a self-employed  artist. 


carpenter,  and  rancher. 

Gulum  married  Karonienhawi  Cook  on  August  18th,  1999  at  home  with 
Dustice  of  the  Peace  Derome  Brockway  officiating.  He  was  a devoted  Husband 
and  Father.  He  delivered  two  of  the  three  of  his  children  at  home. 

He  was  a devoted  member  of  the  Native  American  Tipi  Society  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Eastern  Region  Tipi  Society.  He  was  also  a musician, 
playing  the  guitar  and  singing  with  the  Standing  Arrow  Drum  Group. 

Gulum  was  a coach  for  hockey  and  lacrosse.  He  loved  working  with  the 
teams  in  Akwesasne  and  loved  providing  young  children  an  outlet  for  their 
energy. 

Gulum  loved  working  on  his  ranch,  where  he  had  as  many  as  six  horses  at 
a time.  He  was  self-taught  on  how  to  raise  horses,  ride  horses,  and  train 
horses.  Early  this  spring,  he  had  delivered  his  first  foal  at  his  ranch  on 
Conners  Road. 

Gulum  was  known  by  his  family  and  friends  to  be  an  outstanding  role 
model  and  mentor  for  many  people.  He  helped  many  people  learn  their  native 
and  spiritual  ways.  He  was  a sundancer,  roadman,  and  pow-wow  dancer. 

Curtis  (Gulum)  Thomas  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  family  and  the  many 
people  around  the  nation  who  have  been  touched  by  his  life.  His  words  will 
be  remembered,  his  thoughts  will  be  our  thoughts,  his  dreams  become  our 
dreams  and  his  sprit  will  live  through  the  many  he  left  behind. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Tipi  Society  of  Akwesasne  so 
that  they  may  finish  the  ceremonial  house  that  Mr.  Thomas  was  building  for 
the  community. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Indian  Time  Newspaper. 
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Mohegans:  Leader  lived  for  the  tribe 

By  BRIAN 

WALLHEIMER 

Norwich  Bulletin 

October  22,  2006 

MOHEGAN  - Mohegan  tribal  members  say  Ernest  W.  Gilman  Dr.  "Kiwa"  is 
resting  with  the  ancestors  he  worked  so  long  to  help. 

Gilman,  one  of  the  Mohegan  Tribe's  pipe  carriers,  died  Oct.  9 at  72.  He 
was  a spiritual  leader  of  the  tribe. 

"He  held  an  important  ceremonial  role  here,"  said  Bruce  Two  Dogs  Bozsum, 
Tribal  Council  chairman  and  the  tribe's  other  pipe  carrier.  "It's  probably 
the  most  important  thing  I do  except  for  chairman  of  the  Mohegan  Tribe  and 
chairman  of  the  Mohegan  Tribal  Gaming  Authority." 

Ann  Marie  Sekeres,  a spokeswoman  for  the  National  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  said  a pipe  carriers'  duties  differ  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Bozsum 
said  Gilman's  duties  included  blessings  for  new  homes,  cars,  events  and 
ceremonies.  He  performed  the  blessing  in  1996  to  open  Mohegan  Sun. 

One  of  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  Gilman  performed  involved  the  remains 
of  ancestors  given  back  to  the  tribe  from  museums,  so  they  could  be  re- 
interred. Gilman  was  responsible  for  bringing  those  remains  and  other 
tribal  artifacts  back  to  the  reservation. 

Gilman  was  described  by  friends  as  Mohegan  through  and  through. 

Dayne  Fawcett,  a Mohegan  who  was  close  with  Gilman,  said  he  lived  close 
to  the  Tantaquidgeon  Museum  and  spent  a lot  of  time  learning  about  his 
culture  and  heritage. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  totally  free  spirits  I ever  knew,"  Fawcett  said. 
"He  was  a true  lover  of  Mohegan  Hill  and  the  woods.  He  was  a good  man." 

Fawcett  said  Gilman  taught  himself  how  to  read  at  the  Mohegan  Church. 


Rita  Gilman  said  her  father  was  selfless,  never  looking  for  recognition 
for  all  the  time  and  money  he  spent  to  help  the  tribe,  especially  before 
federal  recognition.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Mohegan  annual  homecoming 
celebration  for  24  years  and  the  Wigwam  festival  for  five  years. 

"My  father  did  things  because  he  wanted  to,"  Rita  Gilman  said.  "He  did 
it  from  his  heart." 

Reach  Brian  Wallheimer  at  425-4241 
or  bwallheimer  (3norwichbulletin.com 
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October  18,  2006 

Sarah  Deal  Locklear 
Pembroke 

Sarah  Deal  Locklear,  73,  of  223  Will  Road,  died  Oct.  15,  2006,  at  home. 
The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Friendship  Baptist  Church,  the 
Revs.  David  Oxendine,  Coolidge  Cummings  and  Herbert  Lowry  3r.  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Vance  Locklear  and  Zelma  Jones 
Locklear;  and  a brother.  Boss  Edward  Locklear. 

Surviving  are  a daughter,  Connie  L.  Lowry  and  her  husband,  Herbert,  of 
Siler  City;  three  sisters,  Reba  L.  Sanderson  of  Lumberton,  Virginia  L. 
Brooks  of  Maxton  and  Deborah  L.  Carter  of  the  home;  two  grandchildren, 
Iordan  Foster  Lowry  and  Altmann  Mackensee  Lowry,  both  of  Siler  City;  and  a 
special  caregiver,  Teresa  Oxendine  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home. 

Harold  Dee  Jacobs 
Red  Springs 

Harold  Dee  Jacobs,  52,  of  3989  Blue  Springs  Road,  died  Oct.  14,  2006,  at 
First  Health  Moore  Regional  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Sycamore  Hill  Freewill  Holiness 
Church  in  Maxton.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  Mazinnie  Jacobs  of  the  home;  a son,  James  B. 
Harris  of  Raeford;  two  daughters,  Ashley  Jacobs  of  Shannon  and  Terri  Ward 
of  Spring  Lake;  seven  brothers,  George,  Willie  R.,  Tommy,  Arnold  and  Wade, 
all  of  Raeford,  Harvey  Jacobs  of  Hendersonville,  Tenn.,  and  Donald  Jacobs 
of  Fort  Mill,  S.C.;  two  sisters,  Linda  Blue  of  Raeford  and  Brenda  Locklear 
of  Shannon;  and  three  grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Boles  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

October  23,  2006 

Josephine  "Granny"  Barton 
Maxton 

Josephine  "Granny"  Barton,  70,  of  177  Bridal  Lane,  died  Oct.  17,  2006, 
at  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  Church  of  the  Living  God,  the  Revs. 
Jim  Butler,  Harvey  Locklear  and  Luke  Jacobs  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Church  of  the  Living  God  Cemetery. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Martin  Burton. 

Surviving  are  a son,  Tony  R.  Barton  of  Maxton;  four  sons,  Robert  Lowery 
of  Stanley,  Roscoe  Lowery  Jr.  of  Charlotte,  Luke  Lowery  of  Raeford  and 
Lonnie  Lowery  of  Raeford;  three  sisters,  Maebeue  Barton  of  Asheboro, 
Earline  Locklear  of  Charlotte,  and  Kathy  Jacobs  of  Raeford;  three 


daughters,  Annie  Barton  Locklear  of  Maxton,  Martha  Barton  Teague  of  Red 
Springs,  and  Kitty  Barton  of  Maxton;  six  grandchildren;  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren . 

Visitation  will  be  at  Heritage  Funeral  Home,  812  South  Main  St.,  Red 
Springs,  28377. 

Simmie  Bullard 
Pembroke 

Simmie  Bullard,  88,  of  126  Carousel  Drive,  died  Oct.  18,  2006,  at 
Scotland  Memorial  Hospital. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Union  Chapel  Community  Baptist 
Church  in  Pembroke.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Bullard  family  cemetery  in 
Pembroke . 

Surviving  are  four  sons,  Grady  Locklear,  Horace  Bullard,  Delton  Bullard 
and  Rogie  Bullard,  all  of  Pembroke;  four  daughters,  Sondra  F.  Bailey,  Mary 
B.  Locklear  and  Sandra  Oxendine,  all  of  Pembroke,  and  Margeret  Locklear  of 
Red  Springs;  two  sisters,  Catherine  Locklear  and  Gretchen  Harris,  both  of 
Pembroke;  27  grandchildren;  and  41  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 tonight  at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 

October  17,  2006 
Sarah  D.  Locklear 

PEMBROKE  - Sarah  Deal  Locklear,  73,  of  223  Will  Road,  died  Sunday,  Oct. 
15,  2006,  in  her  home. 

Services:  Funeral,  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Friendship  Baptist  Church.  Burial 
in  church  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 
Survived  by:  Daughter,  Connie  Lowry;  sisters,  Reba  Sanderson,  Virginia 
Brooks  and  Deborah  Carter;  special  caregiver,  Teresa  Oxendine;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

October  18,  2006 

Crystal  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Ms.  Crystal  Locklear,  26,  of  111  Vondy  Drive,  died  Sunday,  Oct. 
15,  2006,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

Services:  Funeral,  2:30  p.m.  Thursday  in  Prospect  United  Methodist 
Church.  Burial  in  Cheryl  Bullard  Locklear  family  cemetery. 

Visitation:  7 to  9 tonight  at  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church. 

Survived  by:  Daughter,  Chloe;  father,  Vernell;  mother,  Cheryl;  sister, 
Beth;  paternal  grandfather,  Vernell  Smiling;  and  paternal  grandmother, 
Annie . 

Thompson's  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

October  23,  2006 
Gertrude  0.  Hunt 

ROWLAND  - Mrs.  Gertrude  Oxendine  Hunt,  80,  of  3078  S.  Robeson  Road,  died 
Sunday,  Oct.  22,  2006,  in  McLeod  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Dillon,  S.C. 

Services:  Funeral,  11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  Benson  Chapel  Baptist  Church. 
Burial  in  Maynor  family  cemetery  in  Lumberton.  Visitation,  7 to  9 tonight 
at  Boles  Funeral  Home  chapel  in  Rowland. 

Survived  by:  Sons,  Billy  Ray,  Bobby  Ray  and  Gerald;  daughter,  Brenda; 
sisters,  Cassie  Mae  Locklear,  Ruby  Mae  Locklear  and  Bulla;  brother,  Horace 
Oxendine;  11  grandchildren;  and  24  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

October  18,  2006 


Myrna  Rose  Stately 


Myrna  Rose  Stately,  50,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  2006,  at 
North  Country  Regional  Hospital  in  Bemidji. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday  at  the  St.  Mary's  Mission 
Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake  with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  Red  Lake  Community 
Center  in  Red  Lake  and  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Friday  at  the 
church.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

October  19,  2006 

Lowell  Dean  Birt 

Lowell  Dean  Birt,  54,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  2006,  in 
Bemidji.  A funeral  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic 
Church  in  Ball  Club,  Minn.  A visitation  began  Monday  and  will  continue 
until  the  time  of  service  today  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  be  in  St.  loseph's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Ball  Club.  The 
Carroll  Funeral  Home  of  Deer  River  assisted  the  family  with  arrangements. 

He  was  born  on  April  27,  1952,  in  Cass  Lake. 

He  is  survived  by  special  friend,  Linda  Staples;  and  children,  Michael 
(Ah-Gah-Shee)  Michaud,  Stacy  Sarmiento,  Dean  Gale,  Andrea,  Stephanie  and 
Danielle  Birt. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Cecelia  "Sweed"  Nason;  father, 
Lyle  Birt;  and  brothers,  lames  and  Fred  Birt. 

Memorial  Dinner 

To  all  family  and  friends  of 
"Rolanda  Marie  Saice" 

You  are  invited  to  a memorial  dinner 
on  November,  4,  2006 
@ 2:00  p.m.  at  the 
Little  Rock  Center 
"Pot  luck  dinner" 

October  20,  2006 

Anthony  Dean  Robinson 

Anthony  Deon  Robinson,  29,  of  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  died  Oct.  14,  2006. 
VISITATIONS  p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  in  Inger  Community  Center,  Inger, 
Minn.  Service  2 p.m.  Thursday,  in  the  Center. 

Arrangements  by  Carroll  Funeral  Home,  Deer  River,  Minn. 

October  22,  2006 
Gary  Allen  Smith  Sr. 

Gary  Allen  Smith,  Sr.  48  of  Redby  , MN  , died  Friday,  October  20,  2006 
at  his  home  in  Redby  , MN  . 

Traditional  Funeral  Services  will  be  10:00  am,  Tuesday,  October  24,  2006 
at  the  Redby  Community  Center  in  Redby  , MN  with  Spiritual  Leaders  Thomas 
Stillday  and  Anna  Gibbs  officiating.  A wake  will  begin  at  2:00pm,  Sunday 
October  22,  2006  at  the  Redby  Community  Center  and  continue  until  the  time 
of  the  service.  Interment  will  be  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah  , MN 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 

He  was  born  on  August  28,  1958,  in  Red  Lake  , MN  the  son  of  Herbert  Sr. 
and  Delores  ( Pierre  ) Smith.  He  attended  Red  Lake  Mission  School  and  Red 
Lake  High  School  . After  obtaining  his  GED  he  attended  and  completed  the 
Forestry  Program.  He  worked  for  the  Redby  Mill,  and  American  Indian 
Services  in  Minneapolis  , MN.  He  started  working  for  the  Chemical  Health 
Program  in  1995  as  the  Redby  Halfway  House  Night  Manager  until  2003.  He 
then  was  hired  as  the  Motor  Pool  Supervisor  where  he  worked  until  his 
death.  He  enjoyed  working  on  cars  and  any  small  engines.  He  also  loved 
spending  time  with  his  children  and  grandchildren.  He  was  always  busy 
working  on  fixing  things.  He  was  a good  natured,  quiet  man  but  loved  to 
joke  around.  Everyone  knew  him  as  a person  to  help  out  with  anything  he 


could.  He  enjoyed  the  outdoors,  hunting,  fishing,  generally  just  being 
outside  working  in  the  yard.  In  1982  he  married  Marian  Benaise  (deceased) 
They  had  3 children.  In  1998  he  married  Brenda  Beaulieu,  they  had  3 
children . 

He  is  survived  by:  his  wife,  Brenda  Smith  of  Redby  , MN1  Sons,  Gary 
(Michelle)  Smith  Dr.  of  Bemidji;  Conrad  Smith  of  Red  Lake  , MN;  Matthew 
Beaulieu  of  Redby  , MN;  David  Smith  of  Redby  , MN;  Kevin  Ehrich  Dr.  of 
Redby  , MN;  Daughter,  Cheryl  Smith  of  Redby  , MN;  Sisters,  Diane  Smith  of 
Red  Lake  , MN;  Patricia  Smith  of  Redby,;  Alberta  (Bill)  Smith  of  Onigum  , 
MN;  Tracy  Smith  of  Minneapolis  , MN;  Marilyn  (Rick)  Smith  of  Red  Lake  , 

MN;  Thelma  Rose  Smith  of  Red  Lake;  Beverly  Smith  of  Red  Lake;  Clarice 
(Ralph  Sr.)  Cloud  of  Red  Lake;  Brothers,  Herbert  (Colleen)  Smith  of  Red 
Lakel  Ejay  Smith  of  Bemidji;  And  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by:  his  parents,  sisters  Kathleen  Smith, 
Marjorie  Smith,  and  his  brother  Clinton  Dale  Smith. 

Honorary  Casketbearers  will  be:  Ralph  Cloud  Sr.,  Terrence  Sayers,  Bill 
Bedeau,  3ason  Dones,  Maurice  Lawrence,  Gary  Thunder,  Matthew  Beaulieu, 
Richard  Seki,  Adrian  Brown,  Doug  Dudley,  Daryl  Pelly,  and  Francis  Stillday 

Active  Casketbearers  will  be:  Ralph  Cloud  Dr.,  Dames  Smith  Sr.,  Derrick 
Smith,  Tyrone  Thunder  Sr.,  Alan  Lajeunesse  Sr.,  Trevin  Atkinson,  Leland 
Smith  Sr.  and  Keith  Ehrich. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Red  Lake  Net  News. 

October  17,  2006 

Virginia  Davis 

Virginia  Davis,  75,  of  Onamia,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  10,  2006,  at  the  St. 
Cloud  Hospital  in  St.  Cloud. 

A funeral  ceremony  was  held  Oct.  14  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Lee  Staples 
officiating.  Burial  was  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation 

Arrangements  were  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  in  Onamia. 

Virginia  is  survived  by  her  sisters  Marge  (Merlin)  Anderson  and  Francis 
Davis  of  Vineland;  nieces  Gina  Anderson,  Marilyn  Davis,  Louise  Davis, 
Leslie  Davis,  Kateri  Boswell  all  of  Vineland,  Winifred  Davis  of  Garrison; 
nephews  Michael  Davis  of  East  Lake,  Harold  Davis  Dr.  of  Minneapolis, 
Donovan  Davis  of  Minneapolis,  Loren  Anderson  of  Vineland,  Marlin 
Nickaboine  of  Vineland;  and  many  great-  and  great-great  nieces,  nephews 
and  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Henry  Davis  Sr.  and  Annie 
(Dorr)  Davis;  brothers  Richard  Davis,  Harold  Davis  Sr.,  Henry  Davis  Dr.; 
sisters  Louise  and  Rose  Lee  Davis;  nephews  Keith  Anderson,  Richard 
Couture;  great-great-nephew  Robert  Benjamin  Sam;  and  great-niece  Charissa 
Davis . 

Casketbearers  were  Michael  Davis,  Harold  Davis  Dr.,  Loren  Anderson, 
Dordan  Anderson,  Shane  Boyd,  Rodney  Boyd  Sr. 

Honorary  casketbearers  were  Dallas  Anderson  Sr.,  Dallas  Anderson  Dr., 
Christopher  Boswell,  Tina  Anderson,  Marilyn  Davis,  Cheyenne  Davis  and 
Kirstie  Davis. 

Virginia  Ann  Davis  was  born  on  Oct.  21,  1930,  in  Vineland  to  the  late 
Henry  Davis,  and  Annie  (Dorr)  Davis.  Virginia  participated  in  Ojibwe 
language  tables  and  also  attended  traditional  dances.  She  was  a member  of 
the  Big  Drum  Society.  Virginia  enjoyed  playing  bingo,  reading  and  spending 
time  with  her  friends  and  relatives. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

October  20,  2006 

Anthony  Dean  Robinson 

Anthony  Deon  Robinson,  29,  of  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  died  Oct.  14,  2006. 
VISITATIONS  p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  in  Inger  Community  Center,  Inger, 
Minn.  Service  2 p.m.  Thursday,  in  the  Center. 

Arrangements  by  Carroll  Funeral  Home,  Deer  River,  Minn. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

October  11,  2006 

Verna  V.  (Fairbanks)  lorgenson 

Verna  V.  lorgenson,  68,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  died  Sept.  21  at  Aurora 
Medical  Center. 

She  was  born  on  lan.  24,  1938  in  White  Earth  to  the  late  Tom  Fairbanks 
and  Nancy  (Lamont)  Fairbanks.  She  went  to  the  Pine  Point  School  and 
graduated  from  Detroit  Lakes  High  School. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  did  house  cleaning  and  home  health  care  for 
families  in  the  Kenosha  area. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Harold  V.  lorgenson,  of  Kenosha;  five 
brothers:  Thomas  Fairbanks  of  Wonder  Lake,  111.;  Charles  Fairbanks  of 
Winthrop  Harbor,  111.;  Virgil  Fairbanks  of  Champlin,  Minn.;  lames 
Fairbanks  of  Gulfport,  Miss.;  Tim  Fairbanks  of  rural  Ogema;  seven  sisters: 
Ioann  Peters  of  Lake  Mary,  Fla.;  Betty  Chevalier,  Blaine,  Minn.;  Paulette 
Molin,  Hampton, Va.;  Vicky  Sternberg,  Detroit  Lakes,  Karen  Fairbanks, 
Lawrence,  Ky.;  Margaret  Eischens,  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn.;  Pam  Fairbanks, 
Ponsford . 

Verna  was  proceeded  in  death  by  her  parents,  sisters  Veronica  and 
Florence  who  died  in  infancy;  brothers:  Robert  in  1991,  and  loseph  in  2005. 

Funeral  services  were  private  with  burial  at  Sunset  Ridge  Memorial  Park. 

Everette  Paul  Armstrong 

Everette  Paul  Armstrong,  16,  of  Deer  River,  Minn.,  died  Oct.  7 in  Deer 
River . 

Everette  was  born  Sept.  12,  1990  in  Deer  River.  He  was  currently 
enrolled  as  a sophomore  at  Deer  River  High  School.  He  loved  fishing, 
hunting  and  helping  his  mom  and  dad  farm. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Richard  and  Kristi  Armstrong,  Deer  River; 
siblings,  Rebecca  and  Benjamin  Armstrong,  Deer  River;  grandparents,  lim 
and  Diane  Huffman,  St.  Paul,  Richard  L.  Armstrong,  Bagley,  Mary  lo  Neuman, 
Winona,  Minn.,  and  Carol  Armstrong,  St.  Paul;  special  friends,  Charlie 
Howe,  Dosh  O'shea,  many  aunts,  uncles,  cousins;  his  special  dogs.  Little 
Bunck,  Baby  and  Charlie. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  Oct.  11  at  the  Ball  Club  Community  Center 
in  Ball  Club,  Minn.  Internment:  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery  in  Ball  Club. 

Arrangements:  Carroll  Funeral  Home  of  Bigfork  and  Deer  River. 

Marie  Liebl-Waa 

Marie  Liebl-Waa,  46,  of  Fargo,  died  Sept.  17,  at  MeritCare  Health 
Systems  in  Fargo. 

Marie  Ann  Liebl  was  born  on  March  5,  I960,  in  White  Earth.  She  was 
raised  in  Mahnomen  with  her  parents  Edward  and  Gladys  (Machulda)  Liebl.  As 
a child,  Marie  attended  St.  Michael's  Catholic  School  and  graduated  from 
Mahnomen  High  School  in  1978.  She  then  moved  to  Fargo,  and  began  working 
at  Shakey's  Restaurant.  She  continued  to  live  in  the  Fargo-Moorhead  area 
for  most  of  her  life  working  in  the  food  industry,  as  well  as  various 
cleaning,  nurse's  aide,  and  construction  jobs.  Two  years  ago,  Marie  moved 
to  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  and  later  lived  for  a short  time  in  Seattle.  She 
recently  returned  to  Fargo  to  be  closer  to  her  son. 

Marie  loved  to  socialize  and  spend  time  with  her  friends.  She  enjoyed 
dancing,  playing  pool,  and  competing  in  a dart  league.  She  liked  all  types 
of  music,  especially  blues  and  the  oldies.  Every  year  Marie  was  excited  to 
go  to  the  fairs,  both  Fargo  and  Mahnomen,  where  she  enjoyed  all  of  the 
rides.  Marie  had  a wonderfully  generous  spirit,  which  was  demonstrated  by 
the  many  holiday  meals  she  hosted  for  those  who  didn't  have  family  to 
spend  it  with.  Her  kindness  and  compassion  will  be  missed  by  many. 

Marie  is  survived  by  her  son,  Uriah  Liebl  of  Fargo;  her  daughter,  Cassie 
Coyle  Draeger  of  Fargo;  her  father,  Ed  Liebl  of  Mahnomen;  two  sisters: 
Cheryl  Ruud  of  Moorhead,  and  Annette  (Kenny)  Krebsbach  of  New  Prague,  Mn.; 
her  sister-in-law,  Fritz  Liebl  of  Mahnomen;  and  her  grandson,  Nikkiah 
Liebl  of  Moorhead;  as  well  as  two  nephews:  Allen  (Shelly)  Liebl  and  Josh 


Krebsbach;  one  niece,  Gail  Liebl;  and  one  grand  nephew,  Riley  Winter. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  and  one  brother,  Kenneth. 
Funeral  services  were  held  Sept.  21,  at  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Church  in 
Mahnomen  with  Father  Rick  Lambert  presiding.  Song  leader  was  Carol  Liebl 
accompanied  by  Lavon  Cook. 

Services  were  entrusted  to  Anderson~  Mattson  Funeral  Home,  Mahnomen  and 
Winger. 

Orin  Delmar  DeGroat 

Orin  Delmar  DeGroat,  age  75,  Bullhead  City,  Ariz.,  passed  Sept.  16  at 
Regency  Palms  Memory  Care  in  Las  Vegas  following  a long  battle  with 
Alzheimers . 

Orin  was  born  April  19,  1931  in  Becker  County  to  Wilbur  D.  and  Mary  E. 
(Thompson)  DeGroat.  Orin  was  number  four  of  nine  children;  brother  and 
sisters  Marge,  Edna,  Martha,  Denny,  George,  Yvonne,  Doyce,  and  Sandra. 

Orin  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1952  and  served  his  county  in  the  Korean 
War.  On  Oct.  13,  1962  Orin  married  Elizabeth  Marie  Dejno  in  Kenosha,  Wis., 
and  were  married  for  almost  44  years. 

In  1972,  Orin  joined  Consolidated  Freightways  and  logged  over  2 million 
accident  free  miles  driving  and  doing  what  he  loved:  truck  driving.  Orin 
and  Elizabeth  have  three  children:  Orin  Anthony  (Tony),  Wilbur  Scott,  and 
Tammy  Sue. 

Orin  lived  in  Wisconsin  until  he  retired  in  1993  and  moved  to  Bullhead 
City  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  to  enjoy  his  retired  life.  He  enjoyed  talking 
to  people  and  going  for  a walk. 

Orin  is  survived  by  wife,  Elizabeth;  sons:  Orin  A.  (Dan)  DeGroat  of 
Metaline,  Wash.;  Wilbur  S.  DeGroat  and  girls  Rheannon,  Sara,  and  Smantha 
of  Cottonwood  Ariz.;  Tammy  Tapia  and  boys  Cody  and  Danyel  of  Bullhead  City 

He  was  a member  of  St.  Margaret  Mary  Catholic  Church  of  Bullhead  City. 

Orin  is  resting  at  Desert  Lawn  Memorial  Gardens. 

Viola  A.  "Dackie"  Leu 

Viola  A.  "Dackie"  Leu,  86,  died  Dune  19  at  her  home  in  Post  Falls,  near 
Coeur  d'  Alene,  Idaho. 

Viola  Ada  "Dackie"  (Cogger)  Leu  was  born  Dec.  16,  1920  to  Edward 
"Edmond"  and  Elizabeth  (McDonald)  Cogger  near  Callaway  and  grew  up  in  the 
Callaway/Richwood/Ogema  area.  She  attended  the  White  Earth  Mission  and 
Boarding  School.  Dackie  was  united  in  marriage  to  Robert  "Bobby"  Leu  on 
Dec.  9,  1939  in  Detroit  Lakes.  They  resided  in  rural  Ogema  for  awhile 
before  moving  various  places  including  Moorhead,  Fargo,  Nevada,  California 
and  Colorado.  Bobby  died  Dec.  27,  1986  in  Colorado.  Dackie  had  resided  in 
Post  Falls  to  be  near  her  children. 

Dackie  is  survived  by  two  sons:  Eugene  "Bud"  (Debbie)  Leu,  Loren  (Ann) 
Leu;  three  daughters:  Leora  McCall,  Danice  "Patsy"  Forsberg,  Sonya  True, 
all  of  Post  Falls;  one  sister,  Mae  Lewis  of  Salem,  Ore.;  one  brother-in- 
law,  Dames  Gjerde;  11  grandchildren;  14  great-grandchildren;  two  great 
great-grandchildren.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband;  parents; 
one  grandson,  Bryan  Forsberg;  daughter-in-law,  Donna;  sisters:  Susie 
Cogger,  Evelyn  A.  Leu,  Leona  "Babe"  Gjerde;  brothers:  William  "Bill," 
Louis,  Edward  "Till,"  and  Floyd  "Boy"  Cogger. 

Dackie  enjoyed  being  with  all  of  her  family.  She  was  a fun  loving  person 
She  loved  crocheting,  crafts,  quilting,  and  her  garden;  especially  roses. 
Blessed  be  the  memory  of  Viola  Ada  "Dackie"  (Cogger)  Leu.  Funeral  services 
were  held  Dune  23  in  Coeur  d'  Alene  and  interment  was  at  Evergreen 
Cemetery  in  Post  Falls. 

Marlys  T.  (Dalve)  Stallman 

Marlys  T.  Stallman,  80,  of  Detroit  Lakes,  died  Duly  27  at  MeritCare 
Hospital  in  Fargo,  surrounded  by  her  loving  husband  and  family. 

Marlys  Theresa  Dalve  was  born  Nov  4,  1925  in  White  Earth  to  Albin  and 
Ida  (Vizenor)  Dalve.  She  was  raised  in  Waubun  and  was  a 1944  graduate  of 
Waubun  High  School.  She  married  Donald  Stallman  on  Nov.  24,  1945  in 
Detroit  Lakes.  Marlys  had  worked  for  Red  Owl  in  Detroit  Lakes  for  many 
years . 

Marlys  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Donald  of  Detroit  Lakes;  five 


daughters:  Dudie  (David)  Wood  of  Detroit  Lakes,  Lynn  (Paul)  Hohn  of  Maple 
Grove,  Minn.,  Kathy  (David)  Kuntz  of  Fargo,  Bobbi  (Rodger)  Stordahl  of 
East  Grand  Forks,  Debbe  (Steve)  Swanson  of  Detroit  Lakes;  one  son.  Bill 
(Connie)  of  Detroit  Lakes;  one  sister,  Phyllis  (Dim)  Kinghorn  of 
Carmichael,  Calif.;  13  grandchildren;  10  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  grandson,  Matthew  Swanson;  two  sisters: 
LaVern  Lynn  and  Vivian  Miller;  two  brothers:  Donnie  and  Eldred  Dalve. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  was  held  Aug.  1 at  Floly  Rosary  Catholic  Church 
in  Detroit  Lakes  with  Father  Derry  Rogers  officiating.  Interment:  Oak 
Grove  Cemetery  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Arrangements : The  David-Donehower  Funeral  Flome  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Adeline  F.  Gordon 

Adeline  F.  Gordon,  83,  Detroit  Lakes,  died  Sept.  1 at  St.  Mary's  Nursing 
Home  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Adeline  Frances  Sloan  was  born  Duly  24,  1923  in  Detroit  Lakes  to  George 
& Geneva  (Doy)  Sloan.  She  is  a graduate  of  Detroit  Lakes  High  School  and 
the  Detroit  Lakes  Vo-Tech  Nursing  Program.  She  married  Charles  Gordon  Dan. 
19,  1946  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.  During  her  working  life,  she  worked  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Detroit  Lakes,  Sunnyside  Nursing  Home  in  Lake  Park, 
and  did  private  duty  nursing  in  the  Detroit  Lakes  area.  Charles  died  1983. 

Survivors  include  three  sons:  Richard  (Bonnie)  - Detroit  Lakes;  Wayne 
(Cheryl)  - Big  Lake,  Minn.;  Mark  - Moorhead;  14  grandchildren;  11  great 
grandchildren;  two  brothers:  Gerald  (Irene)  - Detroit  Lakes;  Norbert 
(Frances)  - Duluth;  three  sisters:  Margaret  Krenelka,  Art  Brickson  and 
Genevieve  Clukey  all  of  Detroit  Lakes. 

In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Timothy, 
a daughter,  Betsy  Sansburn,  a sister,  Rosemarie,  and  a brother,  Bernard. 

Mass  Of  Christian  Burial  was  Sept.  6 at  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Church  in 
Detroit  Lakes  with  Fr.  Derry  Rogers  officiating.  Interment:  Holy  Rosary 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements : David-Donehower  Funeral  Home  in  Detroit  Lakes. 

Memorial  Poem 
Talking  Hands 

By  Gloria  Dohnson 
Gentle,  yet  firm. 

Loving,  yet  stern. 

Hard  working  and  strong. 

They  were  there  all  along. 

They  cared  for  many  down  through  the  years, 
touched,  caressed  and  wiped  away  the  tears 
always  three  to  meet  our  needs. 

Little  did  she  know  she  was  planting  a seed. 

This  describes  mama's  hands 

They  felt  pain  and  saw  many  a chore. 

With  three  girls,  a son  and  a husband  to  care  for. 

Washing  a dish,  tying  a shoe. 

Wiping  a tear  and  discipline  too.  In  later  years  they  didn't  rest. 

She  kept  them  moving  and  did  her  best. 

Working  a puzzle,  reading  a book 
They  kept  going,  whatever  it  took. 

This  describes  my  Mama's  hands 
If  her  hands  could  talk  and  help  us  see. 

They'd  point  straight  to  Calvary 
There's  more  to  life  that  work  and  play. 

This  is  what  her  hands  would  say. 

They  are  now  resting  in  His  grace 
They're  in  the  presence  of  His  face. 

Don't  give  up  and  don't  give  in. 

With  all  your  heart  just  turn  to  Him. 

If  I look  hard  and  I see 
This  is  what  they  say  to  me. 

I will  miss  my  Mama's  hands. 

Dedicated  to  our  Mother  Ann  Stevens  who  passed  away  on  Aug.  14, 


2005. 


Thank  You 

We  want  to  thank  everyone  that  came  to  our  mother  (Ann  Stevens)  Memorial 
Dinner  and  Giveaway.  The  time  has  gone  by  so  quickly.  It  does  not  seem 
like  a year.  She  has  left  us  all  with  very  precious  memories.  We  would 
like  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  ladies  at  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church. 
Thank  you  to  the  ones  that  donated  food  and  cooking.  Thank  you  Delores, 
Lenni,  Starr,  loanne,  Rosie,  Donna,  Sheila.  Your  kindness,  thoughtfulness, 
and  help  will  never  be  forgotten  during  the  loss  of  our  beloved  mother- 
grandmother  . 

The  family  of  Ann  Stevens 

Copyright  c.  2006  Anishinaabeg  Today,  White  Earth,  MN. 

October  17,  2006 
August  "Pepe"  King  III 

August  "Pepe"  King  III,  whose  Ojibwe  name  is  Mino  Giizhig,  which  means 
"Nice  Day,"  46,  of  Waupun,  Wis.,  formerly  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  12,  2006,  in  Waupun. 

A funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  Redby  Community 
Center  in  Redby  with  spiritual  leader  Anna  Gibbs. 

A wake  will  begin  today  at  the  Redby  Community  Center  and  will  continue 
until  the  time  of  service  on  Wednesday  at  the  center. 

Burial  will  be  in  King  Family  Burial  Grounds  east  of  Redby. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Flome  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

October  18,  2006 

Myrna  Rose  Stately,  50 

Myrna  Rose  Stately,  50,  of  Red  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  2006,  at 
North  Country  Regional  Flospital  in  Bemidji.  A funeral  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  on  Friday  at  the  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Church  in  Red  Lake 
with  Rev.  Pat  Sullivan  officiating. 

A wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Red  Lake  Community  Center  in 
Red  Lake  and  continue  until  the  time  of  service  on  Friday  at  the  church. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Red  Lake. 

The  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji  assisted  the  family  with 
arrangements . 

October  22,  2006 

Gary  Allen  Smith  Sr.,  48 

Gary  Allen  Smith  Sr.,  48,  of  Redby,  died  Friday,  Oct.  20,  2006,  at  his 
home.  Traditional  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at 
the  Redby  Community  Center  in  Redby  with  Spiritual  Leaders  Thomas  Stillday 
and  Anna  Gibbs  officiating. 

A visitation  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Redby  Community  Center 
and  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service. 

Burial  will  be  in  Family  Burial  Grounds  in  Ponemah  under  the  direction 
of  the  Cease  Family  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji. 
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Spirit  World 
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Sunshine  White  "Nakiwizi  Pi  Win" 

LITTLE  EAGLE  - Funeral  services,  for  Sunshine  White  age  22,  was  held  on 
Thurs.,  - Sept.  28;  at  the  Elk  Horn  Congregational  Church  in 
Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota:  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Croat  anti  Rev.  Leslie 
Bobtail  Bear  will  be  officiating.  Burial  was  in  the  Shoots  The  Enemy 
Family  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 


South  Dakota.  Family  and  friends  gathered  at  4:30  PM,  CT  at  Oster  Funeral 
Home  to  follow  in-procession  to  Little  Eagle  on  Wednesday.  Sunshine  passed 
away  on  Sept.  23,  at  the  Mid  Dakota  Medical  Center  in  Chamberlain,  South 
Dakota . 

Sunshine  White  was  born  on  October  11,  1983  to  Leroy  White  and  Arlene 
Shoots  The  Enemy  in  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota.  Early  in  her  life  Sunshine 
at  the  age  of  three  Sunshine  moved  to  Minneapolis  with  her  family.  She 
attended  Anderson  Elementary  School  in  Minneapolis  and  graduated  from  the 
8th  grade  in  1993,  in  1995  she  went  to  Arizona  to  live  with  her  brother, 
she  than  returned  to  Minneapolis  in  1996.  During  1997-1999  she  attended 
school  at  McLaughlin  Public  School  mid  Chamberlain  High  School. 

During  the  summer  of  1999,  Sunshine  Sundanced  in  Little  Eagle  at  the 
Waiglusna  Wacipiipi  Sundance  at'which  she  received  her  Indian  naive, 
Nakiwizi  Pi  Win  given  to  her  by  Evelyn  Uses  Arrow.  Sunshine  spent  time  at 
different  intervals  with  her  father  and  mother  during  her  early  teen  years 
until  she  entered  the  3ob  Corp.  in  2000  in  Minot,  North  Dakota.  Sunshine 
was  in  the  3ob  Corp.  for  one  year  until  she  moved  to  her  Aunt  Sharon's  in 
Chamberlain.  South  Dakota. 

Sunshine  worked  at  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  and 
while-  in  Chamberlain  she  worked  at  Diary  Queen,  A LCO,  a waitress  at  the 
Anchor  Gri  11,  Pizza  Hut,  River  View  Inn.  and  Cedar  Shores.  Sunshine 
always  had  a very  positive  attitude  about  life,  and  she  was  always  a go 
getter:  she  always  had  to  have  a job.  We  were  a]  I very  -proud  of  her  and 
her  progress  she  made  throucabout  her  life.  She  will  greatly  missed  by  all 
of  her  family  and  friends. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother  Arlene  Shoot,  the  Enemy  of  Little  Eagle, 
South  Dakota;  Her  father  Leroy  White,  Sr.  of  Little  Eagle;  South  Dakota, 
adopted  brother,  Charles  Eagle  Pipe;  her  brothers,  Charles  "MC  ChaZ" 

Shoots  the  Enemy  of  McLaughlin.  Leroy  White,  3r.,  of  Grand  Forks,  Leon 
White  of  Little  Eagle,  Doaquin  Tsosie  of  Arizona,  Daniel  Alvarado  Dr.,  of 
Little  Eagle,  adopted  sister,  Amanda  Martin  of  Fort  Yates,  sisters, 
Antoinette  White  of  Bismarck  and  LeRose  White  of  McLaughlin,  many  special 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  and  grandparents.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
special  grandparents  Leon  and  Sophia  Shoots-  The  Enemy,  and  Victor  and 
Vera  White,  and  her  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephew,  and  cousins. 

Casketbearers  will  be  Charles  Eagle  Pipe,  Charles  Shoots  the  Enemy, 

Leroy  White, Dr.,  Leon  White;  Doaquin  Tsosie,  Donathan  Edwards,  Fred 
Gilbert  II;  Titus  "Sonny"  Bobtail  Bear,  Dr.,  Waldo  Dohn,  Rueben  Flying  Bye 
Dames  Carry  Moccasin,  Dr.,  Fred  Sitting  Dog,  Lance  Mata,  Futon  Little  Dog, 
Dr.,  Antoinette  White,  Dewel  Gilbert,  Fredericka  Gilbert,  Lynsie  GilbcM 
LeRose  White,  Denise  Gilbert,  Dennifer  Edwards-Weston,  Dawn  Little  Dog, 
Amanda  Martin,  and  Davine  Gilbert. 

Honorary  casketbearers  will  be  Amanda  One  Feather,  Lorenzo  Bobtail  Bear, 
Doy  Spotted  Horse,  Dosey  Carry  Moccasin,  Leona  and  Mary  Brown  Otter,  Karen 
Kline,  Kayanne  Diserly,  Lisa  Weasel,  Molly  and  Lauren  Dohn,  Charleen 
Vivier.  Tammy  and  Charles  Black  Fox,  Dottie  Eagle  Shield,  Codi  Ortley, 
Susan  Smith,  Alberta  and  Andy  White,  Nicole  Little  Bear,  Chaske  Little 
Bear,  Missy  Bobtail  Bear,  Evelyn  Uses  Arrow,  Dustin  Thomas;  Carrie  Rose 
Ortley,  Lester  Metcalf.  Kaiya  Tee  Pease,  Tasha,  Zoe,  and  Skyler  King,  Don 
Spotted  Horse,  and  Deff  Spotted  Horse,  Dr.  Special  music  will  be  provided 
by  Sister's  In  Haromny  and  Robert  "Bobby"  Eagle.  Drum  Group  will  be 
Wakpala  WasteMaster  of  Ceremonies  will  be  Tony  Bobtail  Bear. 

Congregational  hymns  will  be  Hymn  #75  and  Hymn#12.  Spiritual  releasing 
will  be  by  Allen  Flying  By. 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

"Ska  Dute  Dagga"  _ "Wahinpi  Ske"  (Little  Swan) 

Leora  Corene  Wise  Spirit  1948-  2005 
The  Family  Chain 
If  love  could  have  saved  you. 

You  would  not  have  died. 

If  tears  could  bring  you  back. 

You'd  be  by  our  side. 

It  broke  our  hearts  to  lose  you. 

But  you  did  not  ao  alone. 


For  part  of  us  went  with  you 
The  day  God  called  you  home. 

God  takes  us  one  by  one 
And  brakes  the  family  chain. 

In  Loving  Memory  of 
I would  like  to  remember 
My  Auntie  Tanya  Red  Bear 
on  my  4th  Birthday  on  Oct.  3rd,  2006. 

I Miss  You  but  I know  you're  watching  over  me. 

Brashel  Silk  "Bingo" 

Copyright  c.  2006  Teton  Times,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

October  18,  2006 

Coleen  Demery  kept  busy  with  school,  work 
By  Do  Hall 

Coleen  Demery,  a native  of  Kenel,  took  her  education  seriously  and 
studied  where  she  could,  then  went  on  to  work  in  a variety  of  jobs.  Most 
recently,  she  was  a cook  for  Wakpala  Headstart,  cooked  for  Nutrition  for 
the  Elderly  in  Kenel,  as  a Black  Dack  dealer  at  the  Grand  River  Casino, 
and  a flagger  for  the  Flickertail  Construction  in  Kenel. 

But  her  health  brought  busy  Coleen' s activities  to  a halt.  She  died 
Monday,  Oct.  9,  2006,  at  St.  Alexius  Medical  Center  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  at 
the  age  of  42. 

She  was  born  April  3,  1964,  to  Leslie  and  Germaine  (Left  Hand)  Demery 
and  was  raised  in  Kenel.  She  attended  the  St.  Doseph  Indian  Boarding 
School  in  Chamberlain  from  1970  to  1978.  She  attended  high  school  at  Crow 
Creek  in  Stephan,  S.D.  and  Standing  Rock  Grant  School  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

She  then  went  on  to  receive  her  GED  at  the  Clearfield  Dob  Corps  Center 
in  Clearfield,  Vt.  She  attended  the  Kicking  Horse  DCC  in  Ronan,  Mont., 
then  moved  to  Bismarck  and  attended  the  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in 
Bismarck.  In  1987  she  moved  to  Fort  Yates  and  worked  at  the  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Camp  in  Wakpala,  DTPA  Program,  and  BIA  Enrollment  in  Fort 
Yates  before  becoming  a cook  for  Wakpala  Headstart. 

Coleen  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Caine  and  Tucker  Demery;  her  mother 
Germaine  Demery  of  Kenel;  two  brothers.  Dale  and  Delray  Demery,  both  of 
Kenel;  three  sisters,  Fran  Demery,  Leslee  "Penny"  Demery  and  Deanna  Bear 
Catches,  all  of  Kenel;  three  grandchildren,  Camree,  Conner  and  Cassidy; 
and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nephews  and  nieces. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Leslie  Demery;  maternal 
grandparents,  George  and  Mary  Dane  Poitra  Left  Hand;  paternal  grandparents, 
Robert  and  Mary  Vermillion  Demery;  one  sister.  Truly  Ann  Demery;  and  one 
niece,  Lesley  Rae  Demery. 

Funeral  services  for  Coleen  were  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  at  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  Catholic  Church  in  Kenel.  Father  Tony  Grossenberg 
officiated.  Burial  was  in  the  Assumption  Catholic  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

Casketbearers  were  Shawn  Silbernagel,  Lance  Alkire,  Kass  Gayton,  Verl 
Walking  Elk,  Lance  St.  Dohn,  Caine  Demery,  Chase  Demery  and  Scott  Martin. 
Honorary  bearers  were  the  nurses  at  St.  Alexius  Medical  Center  and  all 
Coleen 's  family  and  friends. 

Horseback  riders  were  Delyle  Left  Hand,  Kirby  St.  Dohn,  Dusty  Walking 
Elk,  Tad  Walking  Elk,  Denver  Baker,  Tommy  Baker,  Tucson  Baker,  Dody 
Freeman,  Barb  Freeman,  Todd  Walking  Elk  ad  Lexi  Gayton. 

A wake  service  was  held  Friday  evening  at  the  church. 

Friends,  music  important  to  Krystal  White  Mountain 
By  Do  Hall 

Krystal  Leigh  Zorin  White  Mountain's  four  children  and  her  friends  were 
most  important  to  her,  that  and  her  love  of  music.  She  grew  up  in  Eagle 
Butte,  sang  in  the  choir  while  in  school,  and  graduated  from  Eagle  Butte 
High  School  in  2002.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hoksila  White  Mountain  and 
also  worked  outside  her  home  at  the  Eagle  Stop,  for  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 


and  the  Native  Vote. 

Perhaps  she  tried  too  hard,  perhaps  she  was  depressed.  Whatever  the 
reason,  Krystal  died  Thursday,  Oct.  5,  2006,  in  Eagle  Butte  at  the  age  of 
22. 

She  was  born  May  14,  1984,  in  Rapid  City  to  Leroy  Clark  and  Geri  Zorin. 
She  and  White  Mountain  were  married  May  2,  2003. 

Krystal  leaves  her  husband,  Hoksila  White  Mountain  of  Eagle  Butte;  her 
children,  Shanity  Rose,  Hoksila  Jr.,  Angel  Leigh  Marie  and  Matthew  Scott 
Pierce  White  Mountain,  all  of  Eagle  Butte;  her  mother,  Geri  Zorin  of  Eagle 
Butte;  a special  friend,  Sam  Clifford  of  Piedmont;  her  father  Leroy 
(Keely)  Clark  of  Rapid  City;  maternal  grandmother,  Doraine  LaPlante  of 
Eagle  Butte;  paternal  great-grandmother,  Dorothy  Clark  Gilloth  of  Eagle 
Butte;  one  brother,  Trevor  Clark  of  Rapid  City;  grandmothers,  Aldina 
(Kenneth)  Provost,  Linnell  Moran,  Mary  Moran,  Joanne  Cabillo,  Dixie  Clark, 
Carol  Robinson;  grandfathers,  John  Moran,  Rodney  Clark,  Buck  Scouts  Enemy; 
aunts.  Dawn  LaPlante,  Tiffany  LaPlante,  April  (Howard)  Sharrott;  uncles, 
Jesse  (Sheri)  Clark,  Tony  (Cindy)  Clark;  mother  and  father-in-law, 

Charlotte  and  Greg  LeBeau  and  father-in-law  Tony  White  Mountain;  and 
special  nieces  and  nephews,  Trevor  White  Eyes,  Tre  Pearman,  Justina 
LaPlante,  Shyne  Addison  and  Jordyn  Gunville. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandparents.  Rose  and  Donovan 
Moran;  paternal  grandparents,  Ray  and  Kathleen  Clark;  and  a special  friend, 
Quenton  LeCompte. 

Funeral  services  for  Krystal  were  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  Mother  Marion  Rectenwald  officiated. 

Burial  was  in  the  Eagle  Butte  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Kesling 
Funeral  home  of  Mobridge. 

Lay  readers  were  Ina  Traversie  and  Doris  White.  Krystal's  favorite  hymns 
sung  were  "Amazing  Grace,"  "Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer,"  "Just  A Closer  Walk 
With  Thee,"  "Wind  Beneath  My  Wings"  and  "The  Rose." 

Casketbearers  were  Leon  Red  Dog  Sr.,  John  Moran,  Kenny  James,  Tony  Clark, 
Bob  Walters  and  Richard  Walters. 

Honorary  bearers  were  the  CEB  Primary  staff.  Class  of  2002,  and  all 
Krystal's  friends  and  family. 

A prayer  service  was  held  Wednesday  evening  at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Mobridge  Tribune. 

October  18,  2006 
Mary  Jane  Eagle  Horse 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - Mary  Jane  Eagle  Horse,  79,  of  Fort  Yates  died  Tuesday, 
Oct.  17,  2006,  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kesling  Funeral  Home  in  Mobridge. 

October  22,  2006 

Anthony  Bruce  Spotted  Horse 

Bullhead  - Funeral  arrangements  for  Anthony  Bruce  Spotted  Horse,  age  50, 
of  Bullhead,  S.D,  will  be  at  12  p.m.,  CDT,  Monday,  Oct.  23,  2006,  at 
Messiah  Church  in  Little  Eagle,  S.D. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Messiah  Cemetery  at  1:30  p.m.  CDT  under  the 
direction  of  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Anthony  passed  away  on  Oct.  17,  2006,  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates, 
N.D. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Aberdeen  American  News. 
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Funeral  services  held  for  Ruth  Budack 


Ruth  Genevieve  Starr  Budack,  age  71,  of  Sisseton,  S.D.,  passed  away  on 
Thursday,  October  5,  2006  at  MeritCare  Health  System  in  Fargo,  N.D.  after 
a lengthy  illness. 

She  was  born  on  lanuary  15,  1935,  the  daughter  of  Louis  Starr  and  Marian 
Bird  Starr,  in  Veblen,  South  Dakota.  She  grew  up  in  the  Veblen  and 
Sisseton  areas. 

Ruth  went  to  school  at  Sisseton  Public  Schools  and  Stephen  Mission 
School . 

After  school,  she  moved  to  Chicago,  Illinois  where  she  worked  at  a 
hospital.  When  Ruth  returned  to  Sisseton,  she  worked  at  Lansburg  and  later 
was  employed  at  Social  Services  where  she  worked  for  twenty  three  years 
until  her  retirement. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church. 

She  met  Herbert  "Happy"  Budack  and  through  this  union  they  had  four 
children:  Leon  John,  Charles  Patrick,  Kenyon  Kory  and  Kelley  Kay;  thirteen 
grandchildren  and  six  great  grandchildren . 

She  loved  reading,  playing  bingo,  watching  Deopardy  and  Wheel  of  Fortune 
and  taking  care  of  her  grandchildren . 

Preceded  in  death  by  her  husband:  Herbert  (Happy)  Budack,  two  sons:  Leon 
& Charles  Budack,  two  granddaughters : Kimberly  and  Danielle,  a grandson: 
Timothy  Donn  Budack,  her  parents:  Louis  & Marian  Starr,  four  brothers,  two 
sisters  and  a nephew:  Michael  Starr. 

Survivors  include  two  children:  Kenyon  Kory  Budack  and  Kelley  Kay 
(Budack)  De  Coteau  both  of  Sisseton;  two  sisters  - Birdell  Armell  of 
Browns  Valley,  Minn,  and  Deanette  (Keo)  Takehara  of  Sisseton;  a brother 
Robert  (Cynthia)  Starr  of  Sisseton;  a host  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 

An  all-night  wake  was  held  at  St.  Catherine's  Hall  in  Sisseton  on  Monday 
October  9th. 

Funeral  services  for  Ruth  Starr  Budack  were  held  on  Tuesday,  October 
10th  at  Grace  Lutheran  Church  in  Sisseton,  South  Dakota.  Father  Walter 
Butor,  OMI  officiated. 

Casket  bearers  were  Charles  Backman,  T.D.  Backman,  Kayleen  Backman,  Marc 
Armell,  Ian  Seaboy,  Yolanda  Starr,  David  Takehara,  and  Kent  Takehara. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  were  all  of  Ruth's  friends  and  family,  St. 
Catherine's  Parishioners  and  co-workers  at  Social  Services  of  Sisseton. 

Interment  is  at  St.  Peter's  Cemetery. 

Serving  the  family  was  Chilson  Funeral  Home  of  Winsted,  Minnesota.  The 
public  may  leave  an  on-line  condolence  for  the  family  at  www. 
chilsonfuneralhome.com . 

Funeral  services  for  Shirley  Deegan 

Funeral  services  for  Shirley  Lucille  Deegan,  70  of  Sisseton,  SD  were 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  October  17,  2006  at  the  Tribal  Community  Center 
Agency  Village,  with  the  Rev.  Richard  Felch  officiating. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Aubin  Deegan,  Nicholas  Pioche,  Gene  Lumbar, 
Merlin  Deegan,  Dr.,  Dennis  Enoch,  and  Timothy  Max.  Honorary  Pallbearers 
were  Danielle  coney,  loy  Hernandez,  Teresa  Campbell,  Frances  Erickson,  and 
Wilma  Usher. 

There  was  an  all-night  wake  service  held  on  Monday  at  the  Tribal 
Community  Center. 

Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Shirley  was  born  on  May  23,  1936  in  Sisseton,  SD  to  Donah  and  Elsie 
(Sing)  Hisgun. 

She  grew  up  in  the  Peever  area  and  attended  high  school  in  Flandreau. 

Shirley  was  united  in  marriage  to  Charles  Deegan,  3r.  They  made  their 
home  in  Minneapolis  where  they  worked  and  raised  their  family. 

Shirley  returned  to  Sisseton  in  1998,  and  went  to  work  at  Dakota  Magic 
Casino. 

Shirley  liked  doing  beadwork,  sewing  and  making  dream  catchers.  She  went 
to  be  with  the  Lord  on  October  14,  2006  at  her  home,  after  an  11-month 
bout  of  cancer. 

Survivors  include  by  five  children  - Denise  Ann  Pioche  of  Minneapolis, 
MN,  Charles  Deegan  III  of  Sisseton,  Mark  A.  Deegan  of  Sacramento,  CA, 
Daniel  Deegan  of  Minnesota,  and  Merlin  Deegan  of  Cloquet,  MN;  one  sister, 
Doanne  Hisgun  of  Minneapolis,  MN;  one  brother 


Dennis  Hisgun  of  Mahnomen,  MN;  eight  grandchildren  and  one  great 
granddaughter . 

Shirley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  one  son,  Nathan,  three 
sisters,  Norma  Max,  Oretta  Hisgun,  Kathryn  Necklace;  and  one  brother 
Wallace  Eagle. 

Donald  Krause  passes  away 

Donald  Dean  Krause,  75,  of  Peever,  SD,  passed  away  on  October  16,  2006, 
at  his  home  in  Peever.  Visitation  was  held  at  the  Cahill  Funeral  Chapel  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  21,  2006. 

Donald  was  born  on  February  11,  1931  in  Doland,  SD  to  Richard  and 
Laurene  (Finch)  Krause.  He  grew  up  and  attended  school  at  Goodwin,  SD, 
following  his  education  he  worked  in  Watertown,  SD. 

He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  in  December  1950  and  served  until 
October  1954.  After  being  discharged  from  the  Service,  Donald  worked  in 
Lead,  SD  at  the  mines. 

Donald  was  united  in  marriage  to  Inez  Wicklund  on  August  12,  1961  in 
Minneapolis,  MN.  Donald  worked  for  twenty-three  years  at  Republic  Airlines 
in  the  Hostess  Department. 

Donald  retired  and  moved  to  Peever,  SD  where  he  was  living  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  liked  to  hunt,  fish,  and  work  on  cars  and  small  engines. 
He  liked  to  garden  and  fix  on  everything.  He  also  helped  bale  hay. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Inez  of  Peever,  SD;  four  children  - Sheryl 
Baker  of  St.  Michael,  MN,  Duane  and  wife,  Kim  Krause  of  Portland,  OR, 
Claira  and  husband,  3eff  Palm  of  Bloomington,  MN,  and  Charles  Krause  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces;  one  sister,  Mrs.  Twyla  Tribbit  of  Brookings,  SD; 
three  brothers,  Clayton  and  wife,  Ila  May  Krause  of  Summerset,  TX,  Leroy 
Krause  of  Dallas,  TX,  and  Arlyn  and  wife,  Ann  Krause  of  Albany,  Georgia; 
and  seven  grandchildren. 

Donald  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  two  infant  children,  three 
brothers,  and  one  sister. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  by  C.  D.  Floro/Earth  and  Sky  Enterprises. 

October  17,  2006 
Amelia  H.  Bush 

PORCUPINE  - Amelia  H.  Bush,  85,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  14,  2006, 
in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Ron  Bush,  Porcupine,  Bill  Berg,  Denver, 
and  Dim  Berg,  Thornton,  Colo.;  one  daughter,  Marilyn  Sanchez,  Thornton; 
and  two  sisters,  Ella  Good  Crow  and  Margaret  Red  Eagle,  both  of  Porcupine. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  at  Christ  the 
King  Church  Hall  in  Porcupine. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  20,  at  the  church  hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Chris  Collins  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Candace  3.  "Candy"  Yellow  Cloud 

PORCUPINE  - Candace  3.  "Candy"  Yellow  Cloud,  36,  Porcupine,  died  Sunday, 
Oct.  15,  2006,  in  Scenic  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Virgil  Yellow  Cloud  Sr.,  Porcupine;  three 
sons,  Kandan  American  Horse,  Porcupine,  and  Brennan  American  Horse  and 
Virgil  Yellow  Cloud  3r.,  both  of  Rapid  City;  one  brother,  Pete  Stands  3r., 
Manderson;  and  one  sister,  Cynthia  Stands,  Manderson. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  at  Porcupine 
CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  21,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Barker  and  Deacon  Ben  Conquering  Bear  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  3ulius  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


October  18,  2006 


David  Flying  Hawk  Dr. 

ROCKYFORD  - David  Flying  Hawk  ]r.,  58,  Rockyford,  died  Monday,  Oct.  16, 
2006,  in  Martin.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Ivan  White  Butterfly,  Manderson,  and  John 
Yellow  Boy;  one  daughter,  Renee  Yellow  Boy,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.;  and  five 
sisters,  Kathryn  Richards  and  Marcella  Flying  Hawk-Cottier,  both  of  Pine 
Ridge,  Prudy  Flying  Hawk,  Alliance,  Neb.,  Verna  Delatore,  Martin,  and 
Geraldine  Jarrett,  Denver. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today,  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in 
Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  at  the  church 
hall,  with  the  Rev.  Chris  Collins  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 

Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Rockyford. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bruce  Anthony  Spotted  Horse 

McLAUGHLIN  - Bruce  Anthony  Spotted  Horse,  50,  McLaughlin,  died  Tuesday, 
Oct.  17,  2006,  at  the  IHS  Hospital  in  Fort  Yates,  N.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge. 

October  19,  2006 

lames  T.  Eagle 

CASPER,  Wyo.  - lames  T.  Eagle,  51,  Casper  and  formerly  of  Pine  Ridge, 
S.D.,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  8,  2006,  in  Casper. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Gladys  Eagle,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis., 
and  Katie  Eagle,  Fayetteville,  N.C.;  one  stepson,  Milo  Larvie,  Fort 
Washakie,  Wyo.;  his  mother,  Doris  Eagle,  Pine  Ridge;  two  brothers,  Leon 
Eagle,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Darrell  Eagle,  Oglala,  S.D.;  four  sisters,  Darla 
Eagle  and  Dorothy  Eagle,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Carol  Lewis,  Tempe,  Ariz., 
and  Ioann  Black  Feather,  Phoenix;  and  two  grandchildren . 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  21,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating  and 
traditional  Lakota  services  by  John  Red  Feather. 

Burial  will  be  at  Spotted  Bear  Family  Cemetery  in  Denby,  S.D. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  21,  2006 

Anthony  Bruce  Spotted  Horse 

BULLHEAD  - Anthony  Bruce  Spotted  Horse,  "Akicita  Hanska,"  50,  Bullhead, 
died  Tuesday,  Oct.  17,  2006,  at  Indian  Health  Service  Hospital  in  Fort 
Yates,  N.D. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  CDT  Sunday,  Oct.  22,  at  Blue  Gym 
in  Little  Eagle.  Family  and  friends  will  gather  at  the  top  of  the  hill 
south  of  Little  Eagle  at  5 p.m.  to  follow  in  procession  to  the  gym. 

Services  will  be  at  noon  Monday,  Oct.  23,  at  Messiah  Church  in  Little 
Eagle,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  the  Rev.  Leslie  Bobtail  Bear  and 
the  Standing  Rock  lay  readers  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m. 
Monday  at  Messiah  Cemetery  in  Little  Eagle. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

October  15,  2006 

Victor  Alan  Delaware 

Victor  Alan  Delaware  died  in  his  Ignacio  home  on  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  2006. 
The  cause  of  death  was  undetermined.  He  was  44. 

Mr.  Delaware  was  born  to  Edgar  and  Marcella  Delaware  on  Sept.  2,  1962, 
in  Anadarko,  Okla.  He  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  moved  from  Oklahoma  to  Ignacio 
in  1997  to  enjoy  Colorado.  He  enjoyed  his  many  friends  of  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe. 

Mr.  Delaware  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  singing  traditional  powwow 
songs  and  dancing  the  Gord  dance  and  the  Grass  dance.  He  sang  with  the 
Wanderers  in  Towaoc  and  White  Thunder  in  Ignacio.  He  also  served  on  the 


Southern  Ute  Powwow  Committee. 

Mr.  Delaware  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joyce,  of  Ignacio;  step-sons, 

Shawn  and  David  Gaines  of  Ignacio;  step-daughter  DeShauna  Gaines  of 
Ignacio;  his  five  sons  and  daughter,  Allen  Armstrong,  James  Delaware, 
Travis  Delaware,  Alfred  Delaware,  Vincent  Delaware  and  Melissa  Delaware, 
all  of  Oklahoma;  sisters,  Marland  Delaware  and  Denise  Delaware,  both  of 
Anadarko,  Okla.,  and  Phyllis  Delaware  of  Oklahoma  City;  brothers,  Marvin 
Delaware  of  Norman,  Okla.,  and  Robert  Delaware  of  Ohio;  his  grandmother, 
Juanita  Pewo  of  Apache,  Okla.;  his  grandfather,  Ted  Pewo  of  Carnegie,  Okla 
; and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

After  Mr.  Delaware's  mother  died,  he  was  especially  close  to  aunts 
Frankie  Ware,  Marie  Ware  and  Shirley  Gouge,  all  of  Oklahoma,  and  his  uncle 
Tom  Ware. 

Visitation  will  be  from  2 to  5 p.m.  today,  Oct.  15,  2006,  at  Hood 
Mortuary  in  Durango.  A wake  will  be  held  beginning  the  evening  of  Monday, 
Oct.  16,  2006,  to  the  time  of  the  graveside  service  Tuesday  at  the 

residence  at  5622  County  Road  521  in  Ignacio.  The  graveside  service  will 

be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  17,  2006,  at  Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery  in 
Ignacio. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Durango  Herald. 

October  17,  2006 

Carrie  Ann  (Ridge)  Bearpaw 

TAHLEQUAH  - Carrie  Ann  (Ridge)  Bearpaw  passed  from  this  life  Thursday, 
Oct.  12,  2006,  in  Tahlequah  at  36  years  of  age. 

She  was  born  Sept.  17,  1970,  in  Tahlequah  to  Watie  Jr.  and  Carolyn  Sue 

(Daugherty)  Ridge. 

Carrie  attended  Sequoyah  Elementary,  Tahlequah  Junior  High  and  Tahlequah 
Senior  High  School.  She  loved  singing,  reading,  and  collecting  bears  and 
jewelry.  She  was  a member  of  the  First  United  Methodist  Church,  Cover's 
Chapel,  in  Locust  Grove. 

Carrie  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Carolyn  Sue  Ridge.  She  is 
survived  by  her  father,  Watie  Ridge  Jr.;  her  husband,  Darrell  Bearpaw;  a 
brother,  Darrell  Wade  Ridge;  and  numerous  extended  family  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  2006,  at  Reed- 
Culver  Chapel  with  Rev.  Ray  Dean  Keeter  and  Rev.  Ed  Jumper  officiating. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Barber  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  include  Chauncey  Fields,  Eli  Fields,  Denny  Haven,  Herman 
Jimmerson,  Mike  Moots,  and  Mitchell  Holmes.  Honorary  pallbearers  include 
Tim  Ridge,  Eddie  Ridge,  and  Charlie  Ridge. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  (918)  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

October  22,  2006 
Mary  Chavez 

Mary  Cynthia  Mannington  Chavez,  84,of  Ponca  City  , passed  away 
peacefully  at  the  home  of  her  son,  on  Friday,  Oct.  13,  with  her  family  at 
her  at  her  bedside. 

A rosary  service  was  held  at  Monnday,  Oct.  16,  at  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 
Mass  of  Christian  burial  was  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Oc.  17,  at  St. 

Mary's  Catholic  Church  with  Father  John  Michalicka  serving  as  celebrant. 
Interment  was  in  the  Oak  Grove  section  of  the  Ponca  City  I.O.O.F.  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

She  was  born  May  3,  1922  at  Skedee,  the  daughter  of  James  Mannington  and 
Berdie  (Allen)  Mannington.  She  was  given  away  soon  after  her  birth  to  Mae 
Goodeagle  due  to  her  mother  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  shortly  died 
after  Mary's  birth.  She  was  raised  in  Pawnee  where  she  attended  Pawnee 
Indian  Boarding  School  , later  she  was  sent  to  the  Haskell  Indian  School 
in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  she  was  a high  school  graduate. 

She  met  and  later  married  Pete  Anthony  Chavez  on  Dec.  24,  1940  in  Dulce 
N.M.  where  both  were  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  couple 


settled  on  the  reservation  in  Zuni,  New  Mexico  while  working  for  the  B.I.A 
and  later  moved  to  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  prior  to  returning  to  Pawnee, 
Oklahoma.  The  couple  had  also  lived  in  Fairfax  and  Huntington  Beach,  Calif 
and  after  her  husband  passed  on  Aug.  2,  1983  , she  moved  to  Cedar  Vale, 
Kan.,  which  was  her  home  for  18  years. 

She  was  a devout  Catholic  Church  member  since  1940  and  one  who  gave 
generously  to  various  church  organizations.  She  enjoyed  the  Cedar  Vale 
Senior  Citizen  Center,  Native  American  functions  and  was  a loyal  active 
member  of  the  Kateri  Circle  of  Pawhuska  and  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
of  Cedar  Vale.  In  earlier  years,  she  loved  flower  gardening,  dancing  and 
traveling.  Mary  loved  visits  from  her  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren  and  was  known  for  her  patience  and  spiritual  love  shown  to 
her  family. 

Survivors  include  four  children,  William  Roy  Chavez,  and  wife,  Valerie, 
of  Stillwater,  Cordelia  Clapp  and  husband,  Carl,  of  Cedar  Vale,  Kan., 
MaryLouise  LaVenture  and  husband,  Lance,  of  Manchester,  Mo.,  and  lames 
Anthony  Chavez  and  wife,  Diana,  of  Ponca  City,  with  whom  she  made  her  home 
with  the  last  year  and  a half;  seven  grandchildren,  eight  great- 
grandchildren, as  well  as  a host  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  infant  son,  William  Roy  who  died  at 
birth  and  a daughter  Katherine  Ann,  who  died  shortly  after  birth;  by  her 
parents;  her  husband,  Pete;  two  grandchildren,  Michael  Clapp  and  Patricia 
Chavez;  and  two  brothers. 

The  family  has  requested  memorial  contributions  be  sent  to  the  Kateri 
Memorial  Fund,  Immaculate  Conception  Church,  1314  Lynn  Street,  Pawhuska, 

OK  74056. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Pawhuska  Journal  Capital. 

October  17,  2006 
Bryce  3.  O'Guinn 

Shawnee  resident  Bryce  3.  O'Guinn,  31,  died  Friday,  Oct.  13,  in  Shawnee. 
He  was  born  Feb.  10,  1975,  in  Wewoka  to  Melvin  and  Rosetta  (Toles)  O'Guinn 

Bryce  attended  Washington  Elementary,  Shawnee  Junior  High  and  Shawnee 
High  School. 

On  Feb.  6,  1997,  he  married  Serreta  A.  Napoleon  in  Shawnee. 

He  was  a maintenance  tech  for  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation.  He  joined 
St.  John  Baptist  Church  in  2004. 

Bryce  loved  working  on  cars  and  putting  models  together  with  his  sons. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  grandfather,  Olean  O'Guinn  and  his 
grandmother,  Laura  Phillips. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Serreta  A.  O'Guinn;  two  sons,  Diontre'  K. 
O'Guinn  and  Anthony  K.  O'Guinn;  parents,  Melvin  and  Rosetta  O'Guinn; 
sister,  Natika  O'Guinn  and  her  son,  Ta'Sean  Hishaw,  all  of  Shawnee; 
brother,  James  Toles  of  Wewoka;  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,  Robert 
and  Maxine  Napoleon;  nephews,  Joshua  Nickolas  and  Braden  Napoleon,  all  of 
Brooksville;  niece,  Courtney  Toles  of  Wewoka;  father-in-law  and  mother-in- 
law,  Bobby  and  Kay  Napoleon  of  Shawnee;  grandmother,  Thirkield  O'Guinn  of 
Wewoka;  and  a host  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Service  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  John  Baptist  Church  with  the 
Rev.  L.E.  Oliver  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Westwood  Cemetery. 

To  share  memories,  or  to  sign  the  guest  book  on-line,  go  to 
www . cooperf uneral . com . 

Cooper  Funeral  Home  (405)  598-2124. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2006  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

October  20,  2006 
Mahdeena  Lee  Teehee 

Mahdeena  Lee  Teehee  of  Quapaw  died  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  2006,  at  Hillcrest 
Specialty  Hospital  in  Tulsa.  She  was  51. 

Teehee  was  born  Sept.  18,  1955,  in  Claremore  to  Martin  W.  and  Maude 


(Quapaw)  Smith.  She  attended  Sequoia  Indian  School  in  Tahlequah  and  Quapaw 
High  School.  She  lived  in  Stilwell  most  of  hen  life. 

She  worked  in  home  health  as  a CMA  and  a CNA.  She  was  a member  of  Salem 
Baptist  Church  in  Stilwell.  She  was  a member  of  the  Quapaw  Tribe. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Gary  Leroy  Morris,  and  her 
father. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Gary  Teehee  of  the  home;  her  mother,  of 
Quapaw;  one  sister,  Georgia  Norris  of  Quapaw,  and  three  brothers,  Leonard 
Smith  of  Miami,  Harold  Smith  of  Quapaw  and  lack  Ring  of  Wyandotte. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Quapaw  Community  Tribal  Building, 
east  of  Quapaw.  Burial  will  be  in  QuapawTribal  Cemetery,  east  of  Quapaw. 

Native  American  rites  will  be  conducted  by  Leonard  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Henry  Ellick,  Bill  Ellick,  Shawn  Ellick,  Arron  Grant, 
Norman  Springwater  and  Marty  lustice.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Darren 
Mosher,  lim  Greenfeather,  lack  Morris,  Bill  Morris,  Mickey  Ross,  C.l. 
lustice  and  Leonard  Smith. 

She  will  be  at  the  Quapaw  Tribal  Building  until  after  the  service. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Paul  Thomas  Funeral  Home  in 
Picher . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Miami  News-Record. 

October  21,  2006 
Margaret  Thomas 

CYRIL  - Funeral  for  Margaret  "Waheper  Wahnee"  Thomas,  89,  Cyril,  will  be 
at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Washita  UMC  in  Fletcher  with  the  Rev.  Milton 
Sovo  Ir.  officiating. 

Mrs.  Thomas  died  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  2006,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  in  Little  Washita  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home.  She  will  be  taken  to  the  cemetery  in  a horse  drawn 
wagon,  in  accordance  with  family  tradition. 

She  was  born  Aug.  5,  1917,  in  a tent  three  miles  west  of  Fletcher,  to 
Shannon  Tahdahquah  Wahnee  and  Eratere  Mary  Noyobad.  She  was  a lifetime 
resident  of  the  Fletcher-Cyril  area  and  attended  school  in  Cement.  She 
married  Paul  Thomas  on  March  25,  1948,  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  He  died 
Dune  3,  1967.  She  was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation,  Little  Washita  UMC, 
the  Native  American  Church  and  NAGPRA.  She  was  the  first  Comanche  Language 
Instructor  to  help  preserve  her  native  language  for  future  generations. 

She  was  a master  of  her  Comanche  Tribal  Dance  songs  and  Comanche  church 
hymns.  She  was  selected  to  sing  a solo  for  Oral  Roberts  at  the  American 
Indian  Exposition.  She  was  a coordinator  for  the  first  Comanche  dance 
group  to  go  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  sang  for  the  group  17  years  at 
Lake  George,  N.Y.  She  also  walked  in  the  parade  with  her  troop  and  sang  to 
the  crowd. 

Survivors  include  a daughter  and  son-in-law,  Glenna  and  Floyd  Pekah, 
Cyril;  a special  nephew.  Bill  Voelker,  Cyril;  two  foster  sons:  Frank 
Standing  High,  Spearfish,  S.D.;  and  Guss  Wardle,  Carlinville,  111.;  two 
grandsons:  Paul  Blackowl,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.;  Dan  Gelo,  San  Antonio; 
a brother.  Rusty  Wahkinney,  Cyril;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  other 
relatives  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  nine  brothers:  Dames,  Dasper, 
William,  Thomas,  Doe,  Myers,  Ralph,  Melford,  and  Baby  Boy;  four  sisters: 
Florence,  Lillian,  Leatrice,  and  Tinsy;  a granddaughter , Margaret  Rose 
Bitta  Thomas. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

October  18,  2006 
Alfred  C.  Teller 

TELLER  - Alfred  C.  Teller,  born  Danuary  21,  1940  in  Albuquerque,  NM, 
died  Friday,  October  13,  2006.  Alfred  'Chief'  Teller  grew  up  in  Isleta 
Pueblo  and  Albuquerque.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in  1957  and 
attended  boot  camp  in  San  Diego,  CA  and  was  later  stationed  in 


Jacksonville,  FL,  Memphis,  TN,  and  Japan  though  1961.  He  then  went  on  to 
pursue  a Bachelor's  Degree  in  Accounting.  Alfred  worked  as  an  accountant 
the  remainder  of  his  life  ending  with  his  business.  Accounting  Services 
Ltd  in  Albuquerque.  Alfred  was  intelligent  and  caring  man  and  an  amazing 
father,  friend.  He  touched  many,  many  hearts  throughout  his  life, 
including  those  that  he  met  during  his  final  weeks  with  us. 

Alfred  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Pasquala  Abeita;  and  his 
father,  Tootsonie  Teller;  brothers,  Celestino  Teller  and  Joseph  Tommy 
Teller. 

He  is  survived  by  his  former  wife,  Priscilla  Knotts  and  close  friend, 
Barbara  Cole;  daughter,  Corinne  Gallegos  and  husband,  Raymond  and 
granddaughter,  Ashley;  son,  Alfred  Celestino  'Tino'  Teller. 

Alfred's  family  will  be  having  a Service  for  him  at  Riverside  Mortuary 
located  at  225  San  Mateo  NE  on  Thursday  October,  19,  2006  at  6:30  p.m. 

He  will  be  missed  and  his  memory  will  remain  in  the  hearts  of  all  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Riverside  Funeral  Home  of  Albuquerque  www.Riversidefunerals.com  225  San 
Mateo  NE  764-9663. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2006  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
October  12,  2006 
Brandon  E.  Smallcanyon 

Brandon  E.  Small  Canyon,  23,  of  Llano  Quemado  passed  away  unexpectedly 
on  Oct.  6,  2006  as  a result  of  an  auto  accident.  He  worked  at  Walmart  and 
was  also  a manager  at  McDonalds. 

Brandon  is  survived  by  his  mother  Valinda  Smallcanyon  of  Llano  Quemado 
and  his  father  Tim  Smallcanyon  of  Kayenta,  Arizona.  He  is  also  survived  by 
his  brother  Timothy  Smallcanyon,  sister  Ashley  Bailey  Gorman,  grandparents 
Della  Charley  and  Clyde  Jones  of  Arizona. 

A rosary  was  recited  on  Sunday,  Oct.  8th  at  Rivera  Funeral  Home.  Funeral 
mass  and  interment  were  held  Chinle,  Arizona. 

Arrangements  at  Rivera-Hanlon  Funeral  Home.  www. riverafuneralhome. com 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Taos  News. 

October  17,  2006 

Raymond  Willie 
Sweetwater,  Ariz. 

July  8,  1949  - Oct.  12,  2006 

Raymond  Willie,  57,  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz.,  died,  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  2006, 
in  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.  He  was  born  July  8,  1949,  in  Sweetwater,  to  Chee 
Willie  and  Pearl  Scott. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  at  Cope  Memorial 
Kirtland  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  at  Immanuel  Mission  Community 
Cemetery  in  Sweetwater. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road 
6100,  (505)  598-9636. 

Arlene  Yazzie  Charles 
Nenahnezad 

March  15,  1932  - Oct.  12,  2006 

Arlene  Yazzie  Charles  died  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  2006,  in  Farmington.  She 
was  born  March  15,  1932,  to  Clauchee  Yazzie  and  Alice  Joe  in  Nenahnezad. 

Viewing  will  be  from  9 to  10  a.m.  today,  Tuesday,  Oct.  17,  prior  to 
funeral  services  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  Stake  Center,  10  County  Road  6523  in  Kirtland.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  Fruitland-Kirtland  Cemetery. 

Arlene  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road 
6100,  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 


October  18,  2006 


Raymond  Willie 
Sweetwater , Ariz. 

Duly  8,  1949  - Oct.  12,  2006 

Raymond  Willie,  57,  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz.,  died,  Thursday,  Oct.  12,  2006, 
in  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Duly  8,  1949,  in  Sweetwater,  to  Chee 
Willie  and  Pearl  Scott. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  at  Immanuel  Mission 
Community  Cemetery  in  Sweetwater. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  County  Road 
6100,  (505)  598-9636. 

October  20,  2006 

Henry  Tsosie 
Carson 

March  6,  1923  - Oct.  16,  2006 

Henry  Tsosie,  83,  of  Carson,  passed  from  this  life  Monday,  Oct.  16,  2006 
in  Farmington.  Henry  was  born  March  6,  1923,  to  Hosteen  and  Dorothy  Tsosie 
Begay. 

He  worked  as  a sheep  herder,  worked  for  Union  Pacific,  CETA  Huerfano 
Chapter  House,  and  retired  from  NAPI.  Henry's  favorite  employment  was 
herding  sheep.  He  was  a loving  husband,  father,  brother,  grandfather, 
great-grandfather  and  uncle.  Henry  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  son,  Dohnson  Tsosie;  sisters, 
Edith  Dones,  Betty  Miller  and  Bessie  Woody;  and  brothers,  Charlie  V.  Burn 
and  Charlie  Burn. 

Henry  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen  Tsosie;  sons,  Harry,  Phillip  and 
Harrison  Tsosie;  daughters,  Eva,  Irene  and  Deanette  Tsosie;  sisters, 

Lillie  Sell  and  Fannie  Gus;  grandchildren,  Diandra  and  Cruzanne  Hill, 
Evelina,  Myren,  Myrena,  Deffrey,  Sandra,  Racheal  and  Isaiah  Tsosie;  and 
great-grandchildren,  Taneesha  and  Olijah  Valdez,  Quintine  Tsosie,  Dino 
Dawes  Dr.,  and  Dion  Advertisement  and  Deva  Dawes. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  21,  at  Faith  Assembly  of  God 
Church  in  Carson.  He  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  St.  Luke's  Cemetery  in 
Carson . 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  Ben  Wood  Dr.,  Danny  Simpson  and  all  those 
who  helped  with  their  love  and  support. 

Henry  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

October  21,  2006 

Willie  C.  Benally  Sr. 

Beclabito 

March  12,  1915  - Oct.  19,  2006 

Willie  C.  Benally  Sr.,  91,  of  Beclabito,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  2006, 
in  Farmington.  He  was  born  March  12,  1915,  in  Beclabito,  to  Ch'aaltsoi  and 
Ascizaan  Ch'aat  Benally. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  24,  2006,  at  Christian 
Reform  Church  in  Shiprock,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Redhouse  officiating. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Beclabito. 

Willie  is  in  the  care  of  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home  & Crematory, 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

October  22,  2006 

Willie  Ned  King 
Teec  Nos  Pos 

May  20,  1943  - Oct.  21,  2006 

Willie  Ned  King,  63,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  died  Saturday  Oct.  21,  2006 
at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  at  Farmington.  He  was  born  May  20, 
1943,  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

Funeral  services  are  pending. 

Willie  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Highway 


491,  (505)  368-4607. 


Jimmy  Dodge 
Nenahnezad 

Nov.  11,  1939  - Oct.  19,  2006 

Jimmy  Dodge,  66,  passed  from  this  life  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  2006,  at  Mercy 
Medical  Center  in  Durango,  Colo.  He  was  born  Nov.  11,  1939,  in  Nenahnezad 
to  Selgo  Tsosie  and  Annie  Yazzie. 

Jimmy  was  a member  of  The  Native  American  Church  and  the  Methodist 
Church . 

Jimmy  is  survived  by  wife,  Caroline  Dodge,  of  Nenahnezad;  four  sons, 
Brandon  J.  Dodge,  Darrell  H.  Dodge  and  Farrell  R.  Dodge,  all  of  Nenahnezad, 
and  Jarrell  J.  Dodge  of  Ignacio,  Colo.;  daughter,  Nora  John  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  brother,  Harold  Dodge  of  Nenahnezad;  five  sisters,  Betty 
Platero,  Shirley  Dodge-Skeet,  Juanita  Begay,  Louise  Wadsworth,  and  Sharon 
Johnhat,  all  of  Morgan  Lake;  16  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild . 

He  will  be  in  our  hearts  and  loved  forever. 

Visitation  will  be  from  5 to  7 p.m.  today  at  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland 
Chapel.  Funeral  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  23,  2006,  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church  at  17  Road  6500  in  Kirtland,  with  the  Rev.  Fred 
Yazzie  officiating. 

Jimmy  will  then  be  laid  to  rest  at  their  family  plot  in  the  Morgan  Lake 
area . 

Pallbearers  are  Hurbert  Harwood,  Raynard  Skeet,  Herbert  Harwood,  John 
Dodge  Jr.,  Thomas  Dodge,  and  Elton  Dodge.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Monroe 
Charles,  Daniel  Yazzie,  Vernon  Johnson,  Leroy  Jack,  Morris  V.  Johnson, 
Albert  Holiday,  Andy  Begay,  Lucinda  Y.  Benally,  Martha  Coblidge,  Faye 
Young,  Toni  Begay,  Myron  Begay,  Jami  Begay,  James  Yellowman,  Norma  and 
Luia  Hunt,  Harold  Dodge,  Raynaldo  Skeet,  James  Junes,  and  Anthony 
Yellowhorse . 

Jimmy  is  in  the  care  of  Cope  Memorial  Kirtland  Chapel,  458  CR  6100  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Minnie  Charley 
Shiprock 

Oct.  26,  1927  - Oct.  20,  2006 

Minnie  Charley,  78,  of  Shiprock  died  Friday  Oct.  20,  2006,  at  the  Mercy 
Medical  Center  in  Durango,  Colo.  He  was  born  Oct.  26,  1927,  at  Cove,  Ariz. 
Funeral  services  are  pending. 

Minnie  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Highway 
491,  (505)  368-4607. 

October  23,  2006 

Pauline  Happy 
Sanostee 

May  29,  1954  - Oct.  19,  2006 

Pauline  Happy,  52,  of  Sanostee,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  2006.  She  was 
born  May,  29,  1954,  in  Sanostee. 

Funeral  services  are  pending. 

She  is  in  the  care  of  Desert  View  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock,  Hwy.  491, 
(505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a MediaNews  Group  Newspaper. 
October  17,  2006 
Cindy  Begay 

NAZLINI  - Services  for  Cindy  Begay,  45,  will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  Oct. 

18  at  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in  Ganado.  President 
Yellowhair  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot  in 
Nazlini . 

Visitation  will  be  9:30  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  prior  to  services  at  the  church. 
Begay  died  Oct.  12  in  Nazlini.  She  was  born  Nov.  23,  1960  in  Ganado  into 
the  Black  Streaked  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 


Begay  was  a high  school  graduate  and  she  was  employed  as  a silversmith. 
Her  hobbies  included  herding  sheep,  watching  movies  and  visiting  with 
grandkids . 

Survivors  include  husband,  Jimmy  Nelson  Begay  of  Nazlini;  son,  Jerome 
Begay  of  Nazlini;  daughters,  Janelle  Brennard,  Ranelle  Gebay  and  Valentina 
Begay,  all  of  Nazlini;  mother,  Mary  Pahe  of  Nazlini;  brothers,  Harold  Pahe 
of  Nazlini;  sisters,  Isabelle  Wilson  of  Gallup,  Julia  Etcitty  and  Shirley 
Gorman,  both  of  Nazlini;  seven  grandchildren. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Wilson  Woody. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jerome  Begay,  Anthony  Rodriquez,  Harold  Pahe, 

Marshall  Etcitty,  Bronson  Begay  and  Clint  Ashley. 

Donald  Bowman 

BREADSPRINGS  - Services  for  Donald  Bowman,  87,  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday 
Oct.  18  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Jack  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Pinehaven/Breadsprings . 

Bowman  died  Oct.  13  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  8,  1919  in  Breadsprings 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Bowman  retired  from  the  railroad.  His  hobby  was  ranching. 

Survivors  include  wife,  Etta  Bowman  of  Breadsprings;  sons,  Ernie  Bowman 
of  Red  Rock  and  Jasper  Lee  of  Pinedale;  daughters,  Rita  Draper  of 
Churchrock,  Louise  Mariano  and  Lucy  R.  Bennett,  both  of  Breadsprings; 
brothers,  James  Tom  of  Sundance  and  Amos  Tom  of  Breadsprings;  sisters, 

Elsie  Spencer  of  Spencer  Valley,  Mary  Spencer  and  Betty  Hoskie,  both  of 
Breadsprings  and  18  grandchildren. 

Bowman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sisters,  Alice  Tom  of  Breadsprings 
and  Ella  Haley,  brothers,  Wilson  Bowman  and  Dick  Nez. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  the  Breadspring  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  23,  2006 
Nora  Mae  Paige 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Funeral  services  for  Nora  Mae  Snyder  Paige,  72,  will  be 
11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  24,  at  St.  Paul  Catholic  Church  in  Crownpoint. 

Burial  will  be  in  Crownpoint  Cemetery. 

Paige  died  Oct.  19  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  27,  1933,  in  Mariano 
Lake  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Standing  Tree  People  Clan. 

Paige  was  a vocational  school  student  for  three  years.  She  was  a rug 
weaver,  homemaker,  caregiver  and  livestock  worker. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Ernest  and  Jerry  Paige;  daughters,  Daisy 
Paige,  Julia  McCray,  Etta  Mae  Ford  and  Isabelle  Rose  Cronin;  brothers,  Roy, 
Bennie  and  Jimmie  Snyder;  sister,  Eleanor  Snyder;  and  10  grandchildren. 

Paige  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Austin  Paige;  parents, 

Charles  and  Dolly  Snyder;  brother,  Tony  Snyder;  sisters,  Shelia  Snyder, 
Shirley  Snyder  and  Nellie  Snyder;  and  grandparents  Dakia  and  Zonnie  Snyder. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Joseph  Ford,  Ramone  Alejandro  Cronin, 

Raymond  Alejandro  Cronin,  Kendall  Tso,  Nathaniel  McCray  and  Gabriel  McCray. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  St.  Paul  Catholic 
Church  Fellowship  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday. 

Hoskie  Yazzie 

PINEDALE  - Funeral  services  for  Hoskie  Yazzie,  83,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  24,  at  Silver  Creek  Mortuary  Chapel  in  Tse  Bonito.  Burial 
will  be  on  family  plot  in  Pinedale. 

Yazzie  died  Oct.  19  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  July  16,  1923,  in  China 
Springs,  N.M. 

Survivors  include  daughter,  Julia  Lee  of  Pinedale;  nine  grandchildren 
and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 


Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 


October  19,  2006 


William  Robbins 

William  Robbins,  85,  of  Cameron,  died  Sunday,  Oct.  15,  2006,  in  Phoenix. 

He  was  born  in  Gray  Mountain  on  Ian.  15,  1920,  to  Ed  and  Helen  Peshlakai 
Robbins.  Mr.  Robbins  lived  his  life  in  the  Gray  Mountain  area.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  worked  with  the  Teamsters  Union  as  a truck  driver  and 
laborer.  He  retired  in  1984.  He  enjoyed  rodeo  as  a calf  roper,  a team 
roper  and  a saddle  bronc  rider.  He  also  worked  on  the  family  ranch  with 
the  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 

Mr.  Robbins  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bertha;  sons.  Bob,  Doe,  Lorenzo  and 
Eugene;  daughters,  Rena  Charles,  Shawna  Robbins,  Martha  R.  Begay  and  Irene 
L.  Tom;  brother,  Yazzie  Robbins;  sister,  Lucy  Lupson;  21  grandchildren; 
and  14  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Friday,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Norvel  Owens 
Mortuary  Chapel,  914  E.  Route  66,  Flagstaff.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Citizens  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Norvel  Owens  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

October  17,  2006 
Joseph  Wade  Bennett 

Joseph  Bennett,  17  of  Whiteriver,  died  in  an  automobile  accident  Oct.  1, 
2006  in  Superior. 

Joseph  was  born  to  Andy  and  Michelle  Dec.  6,  1988  in  Whiteriver.  Joe  had 
many  friends,  he  was  compassionate,  and  brought  many  friends  home  to  stay 
or  hang  out.  He  traveled  extensively  while  playing  basketball  with  the  Rez 
Runners,  and  had  played  since  he  was  a young  child.  He  wanted  to  teach  his 
nephew,  Lytrell,  and  his  sister,  Michandi  to  play  basketball. 

Joseph's  favorite  pasttimes  included  playing  basketball,  golf,  and  video 
games;  he  liked  snowboarding  and  four  wheeling;  and  he  was  often  spending 
time  with  his  friends  and  family.  Tacos  were  amongst  his  favorite  foods. 

He  frequently  wrestled  around  with  his  little  brother  and  he  made  sure 
that  his  younger  siblings  did  what  they  were  told.  He  liked  to  hang  around 
with  his  older  brother,  Garrett.  If  they  weren't  around  each  other,  they 
would  call  around  looking  for  the  other.  When  he  was  out  traveling  with 
the  basketball  team,  he  would  regularly  call  home  to  check  on  his  mom  and 
dad.  Joseph  was  very  close  with  his  family  and  will  be  deeply  missed. 

Joseph  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Andy  and  Michelle  Bennett;  three 
brothers,  Garrett,  Coyiah,  and  Corwin;  his  sister,  Michandi;  his  nephew 
Lytrell;  sister-in-law  Desiree  Bennett;  his  grandmothers,  Pearlita  Johnson 
and  Neva  Adley;  and  many  friends  and  relatives 

A funeral  procession  was  held  Oct.  9 from  Owens  Mortuary  in  Show  Low  to 
Whiteriver.  A two-night  wake  was  held  at  the  Bennett  home.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall  Oct.  11  at  1 p.m.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Whiteriver  Cemetery. 

Owens  Mortuary  of  Show  Low  handled  the  arrangements. 

For  those  who  have  special  memories  and  would  like  to  send  private 
condolences  or  sign  an  online  guest  book,  visit  www.owensmortuary.com. 

Herman  Smith 

Herman  Smith  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  Oct.  9,  2006  in  Whiteriver. 

He  was  born  Dec.  1,  1931  in  Gray  Mountain.  He  will  be  dearly  missed  by  all. 

Herman  is  survived  by  wife,  Lela  Smith;  daughter,  Florinda  Brown;  son- 
in-law,  Lance  Brown;  grandson,  Malakai  Lupe;  father,  Harry  Smith;  sister, 
Mary  Smith;  brothers,  Wilfred  Smith,  Frank  Smith;  god-daughters,  Sena  Aday, 
Christina  Norman,  Tonia  Oliver;  along  with  many  nieces  and  nephew. 

A one  night  wake  was  held  Sunday,  Oct.  15  at  Lela  Smith's  residence  in 
Diamond  Creek.  Home  services  were  held  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  16,  with 
Pastor  Leroy  Tate  officiating.  Interment  was  at  the  Whiteriver  Cemetery  in 
Whiteriver. 

Silver  Creek  Chapel  Mortuary  of  Whiteriver  handled  the  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2006  White  Mountain  Independent. 

October  17,  2006 

Willard  Thompson,  age  59 
"The  Real  One" 

1947  ~ 2006 

Willard  Thompson,  age  59  of  Randlett  died  October  12,  2006  at  the  Uintah 
Basin  Care  Center  in  Roosevelt. 

He  was  born  May  20,  1947  in  Ouray  to  Tommy  and  Lucille  McCook  Thompson. 

He  married  LuAnna  Reed  in  1970,  they  later  divorced,  married  Diane  Hoff  in 
1973,  they  later  divorced. 

Willard  served  in  the  army  during  the  Vietnam  era  and  was  proud  to  be  a 
"Warrior  on  the  Front  Lines."  He  was  decorated  with  various  medals.  While 
serving  he  had  the  opportunity  to  save  Bob  Hope  while  he  was  visiting  the 
troops  by  preventing  some  ground  artillery  fire.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
"Red  Feather  Society"  and  was  proud  of  this  special  honor.  In  1965  while 
attending  Union  High  his  team  took  state  in  football,  then  in  1993  his  son 
also  took  state  in  football.  He  lettered  and  graduated  from  Stewart  Indian 
School  then  went  to  Ft.  Lewis  College  in  Durango,  CO  until  he  was  drafted. 
During  the  years  he  worked  as  a janitor  at  the  Ft.  Duchesne  gym  when  it 
first  opened,  drove  truck  for  Haliburton,  worked  as  a derrick  hand  on  an 
oil  rig,  and  most  recently  as  caretaker  of  the  Randlett  Gym  and  Laundromat. 
He  enjoyed  the  company  of  a good  woman,  liked  to  travel,  loved  to  wear 
gold,  loved  his  family,  and  cherished  his  three  special  granddaughters.  He 
enjoyed  living  life  to  the  fullest  and  found  joy  in  the  outdoors, 
especially  fishing,  hunting  and  doing  things  with  his  brothers  and  son. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children,  B.D.  (Rachel)  Thompson,  Provo;  Sarah 
lean  Thompson,  Ft.  Duchesne,  step-son  Bobby  Hoff,  SLC;  granddaughters, 
Brooklyn,  Summer  and  lade.  He  is  also  survived  by  brothers  and  sisters, 
Gloria  Kay  Thompson,  Ft.  Duchesne;  Thomas  Kent  (Naomi)  Thompson,  Randlett; 
ludy  Faye  (lohn)  Thompson,  Randlett;  Lance  (lulie)  Thompson,  both  of 
Yellowstone  subdivision. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  Walter 
Thompson,  Willis  Thompson,  Bernelle  Arrive,  Larry  McCook,  Susie  Thompson 
and  Tim  Thompson. 

Graveside  services  held  11:00  a.m.,  Monday,  October  16,  2006  at  the 
Randlett  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Military  honors  presented  by  the  United  States  Army.  - Hullinger 
Mortuary . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

October  18,  2006 
Tawney  Tohet 

Warm  Springs  resident  Tawney  Rose  Smith  Tohet  died  of  a brain  tumor 
Oct.  5,  2006,  at  Oregon  Health  Sciences  University  in  Portland. 

She  was  17. 

Tawney  was  born  lan.  12,  1989,  in  Madras,  to  parents  Lisa  Smith  and  Ian 
Tohet.  She  would  have  been  a junior  at  Madras  High  School.  She  enjoyed 
playing  softball,  basketball,  going  to  dances,  walking  by  Shitike  Creek, 
biking,  writing,  poetry,  cruising,  drawing,  and  listening  to  music.  She 
attended  the  Warm  Springs  Presbyterian  Church. 

She  worked  at  Warm  Springs  Early  Childhood  Education  Center,  and  also 
babysat  for  numerous  relatives  and  others.  She  had  many  Hispanic  friends 
in  the  Madras  area.  She  lived  in  Warm  Springs  and  Madras,  and  stayed  in 
Bend  and  Portland  after  being  diagnosed  with  cancer  one  year  ago. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  Lisa  Smith  and  Ian  Tohet  of  Warm  Springs; 
brother,  Harvey  Dason  Tohet  of  Warm  Springs;  grandparents,  Ina  Culpus 
Tohet,  Iris  Kalama  Smith,  Harvey  Dason  Tohet,  Alex  Smith,  Lucy  and  Lee 
Gadberry,  and  numerous  immediate  family  members  in  the  families  of  Smith, 
Kalama,  Culpus,  Tohet,  Rodriguez,  Sampson,  Picard,  Wahsise,  Crane,  Brunoe, 
Sanchez,  Canales,  Charley,  Suppah,  and  Dim. 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfathers,  Woodrow  Smith  Sr.,  and 
Harvey  Jason  Tohet;  and  cousins,  Richard  Crane  and  Chad  Smith. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  7,  at  Agency  Longhouse  in  Warm  Springs, 
officiated  by  Richard  Tohet.  Burial  was  at  the  Agency  Cemetery  in  Warm 
Springs . 

The  casket  bearers  were  Dabid  Rodriguez,  Ross  Eagle  Culpus,  Ethan  Smith, 
Gibson  Danzuka,  Mikal  Teeman,  Renso  Rodriguez,  Clem  Picard,  Preston 
Johnson,  Mitchell  Whitefoot  and  Michael  Kalama. 

Honorary  bearers  included  classmates  and  best  friends  (todos  los 
estudiantes  y todos  mis  amigos),  Jefferson  County  middle  and  high  school 
personnel,  immediate  family,  and  all  health  care  professionals  who  cared 
for  Tawney. 

Memorial  contributions  have  been  suggested  in  her  name  to  the  Oregon 
Health  Sciences  University,  Oncology  Department. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2006  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
October  20,  2006 
Josephine  Fred  Galloway 

FORT  HALL  - Josephine  Regina  Fred  was  born,  March  29,  1959,  to  Arthur 
Fred  and  Althea  "Sophie"  Racehorse. 

Josephine  left  her  earthly  home  on  October  5,  2006,  at  11:03  p.m.  in 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  Her  mother  and  father  preceded  her  in  death. 

Josephine  leaves  behind  her  husband,  Tony  Galloway  Sr.,  and  children, 
Bobbie  Jo  Decker,  Lester  "Sonny"  Decker  Jr.,  Garrett  Lyle,  Cybill  Larae 
and  Tonae  Jovan  Galloway. 

She  also  leaves  behind  her  brothers  Andy  Charles,  Seattle,  Wash., 

Franklin  "Tiny"  Chippewa,  Sheridan,  Ore.,  John  (Karen)  Fred,  Fort  Hall, 
Laurel  "Chew"  Fred,  Fort  Hall,  Nelson  (Jeris)  Fred,  Fort  Hall,  Arthur 
"Coot"  Fred,  Idaho  Falls,  and  her  sisters,  Glenna  Timbana,  Fort  Hall  and 
Armena  Fred,  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  along  with  five  grandchildren . 

Viewing  was  at  the  Nelson  Fred  residence  on  East  Sheepskin  Road. 

Funeral  services  were  at  the  Mountain  View  Baptist  Church  Sunday, 

October  8 at  7 p.m. 

Graveside  services  were  Monday,  October  9 at  2 p.m.  at  the  Good  Shepherd 
Episcopal  Mission  on  Mission  Road  with  Father  Richard  Mendez  officiating. 

All  friends  and  family  was  invited  join  in  their  celebration  of  love  for 
our  beloved  Josephine. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sho-Ban  News.  All  rights  reserved. 

October  17,  2006 
Peter  Chavez,  Jr. 

CROW  AGENCY  - Peter  Chavez,  Jr.  51,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away  Saturday, 
Oct.  14,  2006,  in  the  Billings  Clinic. 

Lucky  Man  "Bachee 'waaa ' atchilash"  and  Has  Good  Vision  "Baashialeitche" 
was  born  July  13,  1955,  in  Crow  Agency,  a son  of  Pete  and  Donna  Marie 
Knows  His  Gun  Chavez,  Sr.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Hardin, 
graduated  from  St.  Labre  High  School  and  later  attended  Little  Big  Horn 
College.  While  in  school,  he  actively  participated  in  basketball  and 
football.  He  was  often  singled  out  for  his  Crow  traditional  dancing.  He 
was  a generous,  patient  and  a good-hearted  person,  who  was  known  for 
having  a good  voice. 

Pete  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan  and  was  a 
child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan.  He  frequently  attended  the  House  of  Hope 
Church  in  Hardin.  He  loved  fishing  and  hunting,  and  was  often  successful 
in  both.  He  enjoyed  cooking  and  providing  hospitality  to  his  family  and 
friends.  He  was  a perfectionist.  He  most  recently  worked  for  the  Crow 
Agency  BIA  Forestry  department. 

Survivors  include  his  parents  of  Crow  Agency;  Royalle  and  Michael  and 
their  mom  Mary  Ann  Big  Head;  and  Christian  and  Donna  Mae  and  their  mom, 
Felicia  Wallowing  Bull;  his  sisters,  Alma  McCormick  and  Valerie  Spint;  his 
brothers,  Rex  Chavez,  Richard  and  Terry  McCormick,  Clinton  Stops,  Frank 


and  John  Knows  His  Gun,  Elija  Not  Afraid;  as  well  as  his  adopted  brothers 
and  sisters,  Linda  Whiteman,  Elizabeth  and  Michael  Bull  Chief,  Brewster, 
Randy,  Tommy,  Norman  and  Kenneth  Pretty  on  Top,  Eric,  Curtis,  Kenneth  and 
Danny  Brien;  as  well  as  his  best  friend,  Keith  Reece.  We  have  a large 
family;  if  we  have  forgotten  you,  please  accept  our  apology. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  18,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
October  18,  2006 
Phyllis  Marie  Plain  Bull 

PRYOR  - A wife,  a mother,  a grandmother,  an  aunt,  a sister,  and  a friend. 
On  Oct.  15,  2006,  Phyllis  Plan  Bull,  58,  left  us  after  a very  courageous 
battle  with  cancer. 

Born  in  Billings  on  Aug.  2,  1948,  to  Harry  and  Dulia  Rock  Above,  Phyllis 
was  raised  and  grew  up  in  the  Pryor  area,  attending  Pryor  Grade  school  and 
Edgar  High  School.  In  her  younger  years,  Phyllis  enjoyed  horseback  riding, 
barrel  racing  and  helping  her  brother  Lee  taking  care  of  race  horses  and, 
of  course,  the  variety  of  Indian  dances  she  practiced  and  taught  other. 

Her  best  friend  in  those  younger  years  was  her  niece  Norma  Rock  Above,  now 
Falls  Down.  She  married  Gordon  Plain  Bull  in  Pryor  in  1968. 

Together,  Gordon  and  Phyllis  had  four  children:  Turk,  Lilly,  Lonnie  and 
Dulia.  Phyllis  believed  all  things  were  possible  and  lived  her  life 
accordingly.  She  didn't  allow  anything  to  get  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
what  she  set  out  to  do.  The  whole  family  knew  this,  so  when  something 
needed  to  get  done,  we  all  went  to  Phyllis.  She  was  a self-taught 
seamstress,  learning  from  a pedal  sewing  machine.  She  was  able  to  throw 
things  together  even  without  a pattern.  One  of  her  major  accomplishments 
was  sewing  teepees,  which  she  did  with  no  problems.  She  was  also  a maker 
of  Elk  Tooth  Dresses.  Beading  was  another  major  pastime  that  Phyllis  was 
accomplished  at.  She  was  one  of  those  folks  who  would  bead  in  the  car,  at 
the  park  and  during  her  many  state  to  state  travels.  Her  travels  included 
visiting  New  York;  Washington,  D.C.;,  Connecticut,  California;  Florida; 
Wisconsin;  Nevada;  Canada  and  Devils  Tower,  Wyo.,  which  she  thoroughly 
enjoyed . 

Phyllis  enjoyed  powwows,  joining  her  husband  in  singing  at  the  powwows. 
She  always  carried  a shawl  just  in  case  she  had  the  urge  to  dance  a few 
steps.  She  encouraged  everyone  to  learn  the  art  of  beading.  Her  daughter 
Lilly  does  this  very  well  today.  She  was  also  great  at  making  moccasins, 
shawls  - you  name  it,  she  could  do  it.  As  a member  of  the  Pryor  Indian 
Education  Association,  she  was  a major  player  in  bringing  to  a number  of 
parents  to  make  outfits  for  boys  and  girls  of  school  age,  which  were  then 
later  worn  during  the  annual  Crow  Fair  and  other  celebrations. 

The  Pryor  Indian  Club,  led  by  Phyllis  and  Gordon,  was  instrumental  in 
visiting  various  schools  throughout  Billings  and  the  surrounding  areas, 
performing  a variety  of  Indian  dances  the  students  learned  from  Phyllis. 
Pompey's  Pillar  was  also  a place  Gordon  and  Phyllis  took  students  to 
perform.  Phyllis'  faith  in  God  grew  tremendously  in  the  past  year.  She 
believed  the  Bible  was  God's  word  and  everything  in  the  Bible  was  the 
truth.  She  read  the  Bible  daily  and  faithfully,  never  doubting  what  she 
read.  She  was  very  excited  to  read  about  the  things  her  mother  and  sisters 
had  told  her  about  throughout  the  years.  She  had  weekly  Bible  studies  with 
her  family  and  friends.  Family  who  attended  weekly  studies  with  her 
included  her  sisters,  Alice,  Belva  and  their  husbands  Grady  and  Oliver, 
DoAnne  and  Maureen,  Cerise,  Mary  and  Millie;  Lilly  and  Seja;  Danet  and 
Christy,  and  others.  These  were  great  times.  We  all  learned  so  much  and 
ate  too  much  afterwards. 

Phyllis  leaves  behind  her  husband  of  38  years,  Gordon;  children,  Turk 
(Malinda)  Plain  Bull  of  Billings,  Lonnie  (Karen),  Lilly  and  Seja  Plain 
Bull  of  Pryor;  grandchildren  Dessica,  Tasha,  Teanna  and  Sonny  Rae,  Lacey 
Marie  and  Leonard  (Pumba)  Dr.,  Lonnie  Dr.,  Wesley,  Nathaniel  and  Rheannon, 
all  of  the  family  home.  Adopted  Children  include:  Dulie  (William)  Hugs  of 


Hardin,  Mike  (Annie)  Stewart  of  Rocky  Boy,  Melville  (Donya)  Stops  of  Pryor, 
Dana  and  Anita  Old  Coyote  of  Crow  Agency,  Levi  and  Cheryl  Yellowmule  of 
Wyola,  Gordon  and  Bernadine  Real  Bird  of  Wyola,  Velma  and  the  late  Art 
Fitzpatrick  of  Crow  Agency,  Blaine  and  Becky  Fortner  of  Billings,  Lance 
Gumps  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  Alice  Crow  and  Bryan,  Bob  and  Dackie  McTaggert. 

Sisters  include:  DoAnne  and  Maureen  Rock  Above,  Belva  (Oliver)  Costa, 
Alice  (Grady)  Hunts  Arrow,  all  of  Pryor. 

Adopted  Brothers  and  Sisters:  Gary  and  Luvenia  Rides  Horse  of  Pryor, 

Sonny  Doe  and  Dohnann  Reed,  St.  Xavier,  Marvene  and  Annie  Takes  Horse, 

Lodge  Grass,  Kevin  and  Carrie  Old  Coyote;  Willis  and  Beth  Ann  Medicine 
Horse,  Thomas  and  Alice  Lion  Shows,  Heywood  and  Mary  Lou  Big  Day,  Pryor, 
Dolene  White  Clay  of  Lodge  Grass,  Elsie  (Kurt)  LaForge,  Russell  and  Benita 
Plain  Feather,  Doe  and  Candy  Henry,  Andrea,  Barbara,  Ernestine  Birdin 
Ground  and  Eleanor  (Fred)  Smart  Enemy.  Phyllis  was  preceded  in  death  by 
her  parents;  brothers  Lee,  Benny,  Doseph  and  Alfred  Rock  Above,  Pooka  Old 
Horn;  sisters  Adeline  Plain  Feather  and  Doris  Rock  Above;  adopted  parents 
Andrew  and  Inez  Birdin  Ground;  and  grandson  Baby  Turk  Plain  Bull. 

Extended  families  include:  Medicine  Crow,  Holds  the  Enemy,  Pretty  Paint, 
Davis,  Comes  Up,  Rides  Horse,  Boggess,  Mullenberg,  Takes  Horse,  Lion  Shows, 
Howe,  Doss,  Stands,  DeHoyas,  Plain  Feather  and  Bill  Cumsa  Family 

Our  family  is  large,  we  have  tried  to  include  everyone  but  if  we  have 
forgotten  you,  please  understand  it  was  not  on  purpose. 

Visitation  for  Phyllis  will  be  at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel,  Wednesday,  Oct. 

18,  from  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  the  Pryor 
Elementary,  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  19.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Pryor 
Cemetery. 

October  21,  2006 

Genevieve  Old  Bull  Smells 

LODGE  GRASS  - , 72,  of  Lodge  Grass,  passed  away  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  2006, 
in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Sept.  5,  1934,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Dan  and  Nellie 
Plays  Old  Bull.  She  grew  up  and  received  her  education  in  Lodge  Grass.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  a freshman,  forcing  her  to  discontinue  her 
education  and  raise  her  siblings.  She  was  a traditional  Crow  woman  who 
learned  the  old  ways  from  her  parents  and  she  in  turn  taught  her  children 
and  grandchildren  the  "traditional  Crow  ways  of  life." 

She  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church,  First  Crow  Indian 
Baptist  Church,  Piegan  Clan  and  was  a child  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan. 

She  worked  for  the  Lodge  Grass  Guild  Arts  & Crafts  and  as  a cook  for  the 
Lodge  Grass  schools  and  Senior  Citizen  Center.  She  most  recently  worked 
for  Head  Start,  serving  as  a cook,  but  more  especially  as  a special  "Kala" 
to  all  of  the  Head  Start  children.  Genevieve  enjoyed  powwows,  sweat  lodges, 
and  was  a frequent  participant  in  the  Sun  Dance  ceremony.  The  j°Ys  of  her 
life  were  her  family  and  friends,  particularly  when  playing  bingo. 

Her  parents;  husband  Dohn  W.  Smells;  daughters  Marissa  Mountain  Sheep, 
Katie  Bear  Below  and  Raynette  Lincoln;  sister  Doyce  Bear  Below;  and 
brothers  Melvin  Pretty  on  Top  Plays  and  Donald  Old  Bull,  Sr.  preceded 
Genevieve  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Dara  (Doe)  Lovato,  Doren  Old  Bull, 
Kimberly  (Henry)  Bad  Bear  and  Carol  (Phillip)  White  Clay;  her  sons,  Tilton 
(Sarah)  Old  Bull,  Sr.,  Maurice  Mountain  Sheep,  Dr.,  Dohn  C.  (Sherrie) 
Smells,  Sr.,  Leston  (Angie)  Bear  Below,  Harold  and  Donald  Old  Bull,  Dr.; 
her  sisters,  Serena  (Fred)  Bishop,  Billie  Dean  Old  Bull,  Cheryl  (Deff) 
Defferson  and  Sarah  Sings  Good  family;  her  brothers,  Clayton  Mountain 
Pocket,  Floyd  (Pauline),  Benny,  Lawrence  (Bertha),  Emmett  (Leann)  Old  Bull, 
Sr.  and  Sam  Takes  Horse.;  her  adopted  sons,  Pat  (Becky)  Goldson,  David  Old 
Bear  and  Richard  (Mary)  Cummins,  Sr.;  her  Crow  Elders,  Elmer  (Theresa)  Gun 
Shows  and  Doe  (Gloria)  Medicine  Crow;  her  grandchildren,  Charlotte,  Nellie, 
Floyd  (Edna),  Clinton,  Daniel  and  Tilton  (Dennifer)  Old  Bull  Dr.,  Dolynn 
and  Olive  Lovato,  Terry,  Kelly,  Lyla,  Taylon,  Dohn  and  Marion  Mountain 
Sheep,  Carl  Spotted,  Sylvester  Covers  Up,  Karla  (Sidney)  DeCrane,  Gordy 
Bishop,  Leslie,  Heather  and  LD  Bear  Below,  Molly,  DC,  Nina,  Owen  and  Dohn 
Smells,  Dr.  Deremiah  Goldson,  Benjamin  Bulltail,  Chance,  Rhiannon,  William 


and  Richard  Cummins,  Dr.,  Ivan,  Alberta,  Christina,  Doyce  Ann  and  Dames 
Wilson,  Dr.;  her  39  great-grandchildren;  as  well  as  her  extended  family, 
including  the  Old  Bull,  Left  Hand,  Hunts  the  Arrow,  Stewart,  Moccasin, 
Yellowtail,  Dust,  Mountain  Pocket,  Old  Bear,  Sun  Goes  Slow,  Pickett,  Gun 
Shows,  Turns  Plenty,  Round  Face,  Bright  Wings,  Red  Wolf,  Beaumont  and 
Sings  Good  families.  Our  family  is  large,  we  have  tried  to  include 
everyone,  but  if  we  have  forgotten  you,  please  understand  it  was  not  on 
purpose. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Monday,  Oct.  23,  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
October  23,  2006 
Charles  DeForest  Tall  Bull  Dr. 

LAME  DEER  - Charles  DeForest  Tall  Bull  Dr.,  42,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed 
away  Friday,  Oct.  20,  2006,  at  the  Billings  St.  Vincent  Hospital. 

Mo ' ohtaevotseva  "Black  Deer"  was  born  Dan.  4,  1964,  in  Crow  Agency,  a 
son  of  Charles  and  Ella  Walks  Last  Tall  Bull  Sr.  He  grew  up  in  the  Lame 
Deer  area  and  received  his  education  at  the  St.  Labre  School  in  Ashland 
and  in  Kennewick,  Wash.  Charles  enjoyed  beading,  camping,  games  of  chance 
and  fishing.  However,  he  most  enjoyed  visiting  friends  and  family. 

He  was  a descendent  of  the  Traditional  Cheyenne  Dog  Soldiers  Society  and 
was  a member  of  the  Lame  Deer  Branch  of  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints. 

His  father  and  brothers,  Phillip  and  Ronald  Brien,  preceded  Charles  in 
death.  Survivors  include  his  mother,  Ella  Tall  Bull  of  Lame  Deer;  his 
adopted  mother,  Effie  Bearchum;  his  sisters,  Lucille  (Ryder)  White  Hip, 
Martha  (Steve)  Larimer,  Charlotte  (Winslow)  White  Crane,  Zipporah  Tall 
Bull,  Althea  (Clifford)  Foote  and  Rebekah  (Kevin)  Tall  Bull-Perkins;  his 
brothers,  Matthew  Emigh  and  Robert  (Georgia)  Brien,  IV;  an  adopted 
daughter,  Shaylene  Kills  Night;  his  adopted  sons,  Clarence  and  Kenneth 
Brien;  his  adopted  sisters,  Magdalene  Walks  Nice,  Lamona  Red  Neck,  Diane 
Spotted  Elk,  Doyce  Wounded  Eye,  Louella  Fire  Crow  and  Rachel  Wooden  Legs; 
his  adopted  brothers,  Alonzo  Walker  and  Ross  Tall  Bull;  his  good  friends, 
Donald  Seminole  and  Fern  Brockie;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
grandchildren . 

We  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Brenda  Kirkland  and  the  nurses  at  the  St. 
Vincent  Hospital  for  all  of  their  care  and  support. 

Traditional  wake  services  will  be  held  6 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  25,  in  the 
Lame  Deer  Catholic  Church  Social  room.  Traditional  Elk  Horn  Scrapers 
society  ceremonies  will  be  held  following  the  wake  service  at  the  Ella 
Tall  Bull  Residence. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Thursday,  in  the  Lame  Deer  Branch 
of  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Interment  will  follow 
in  the  Tall  Bull  Family  Cemetery  on  Muddy  Creek. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
October  19,  2006 
Phyllis  Marie  Plain  Bull 

Phyllis  Plan  Bull,  58,  who  was  accomplished  at  Indian  dancing  and  crafts, 
died  Oct.  15,  2006,  of  cancer. 

Born  in  Billings  on  Aug.  2,  1948,  to  Harry  and  Dulia  Rock  Above,  she 
grew  up  in  the  Pryor  area,  attending  Pryor  elementary  school  and  Edgar 
High  School.  In  her  younger  years,  she  worked  with  horses  and  took  part  in 
Indian  dancing. 

She  married  Gordon  Plain  Bull  in  Pryor  in  1968.  She  was  a self-taught 
seamstress,  learning  from  a pedal  sewing  machine  to  sew  teepees  and  make 
elk  tooth  dresses.  She  sang  at  pow-wows  and  sometimes  danced. 

As  a member  of  the  Pryor  Indian  Education  Association,  she  helped  bring 
together  parents  to  make  outfits  for  boys  and  girls  of  school  age,  which 


were  then  later  worn  during  Crow  Fair  and  other  celebrations.  She  and  her 
husband  led  the  Pryor  Indian  Club,  which  performed  Indian  dances  at 
schools  throughout  Billings  and  the  surrounding  area.  She  had  weekly  Bible 
studies  with  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  children,  Turk  Plain  Bull  of  Billings, 
Lonnie,  Lilly  and  Seja  Plain  Bull,  all  of  Pryor;  nine  grandchildren;  and 
sisters,  loAnne  and  Maureen  Rock  Above,  Belva  Costa  and  Alice  Hunts  Arrow, 
all  of  Pryor. 

Visitation  was  on  Oct.  18  at  Dahl  Funeral  Chapel.  Services  will  be  at 
11  a.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  19,  at  Pryor  Elementary  School.  Interment  will  be 
in  Pryor  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Billings  Outpost. 

October  17,  2006 
Ruby  Mae  Grant 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Ruby  Mae  (Talks  Different)  Grant,  81,  a homemaker,  died 
of  natural  causes  Sunday  at  her  home  in  Fort  Belknap. 

Wake  and  rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  the  Red  Whip  Center.  Her  funeral  is 
10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Lodge  Pole  Cemetery. 
Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Virginia  Cochran  and  Donna  First  Raised  of 
Fort  Belknap,  Mary  Ellen  Snell  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  and  Arlenta  Iron  Shield 
of  Porcupine,  N.D.;  sons  lames  Firemoon  and  George  "Club"  Snell  Ir.  of 
Fort  Belknap  and  Ted  Snell  Sr.  of  Fort  Totten,  N.D.;  a sister,  Irene  Doney 
of  Hays;  brothers  Alvin  Talks  Different  and  Mike  Talks  Different  of  Fort 
Belknap  and  Sherman  Talks  Different  of  Hays;  44  grandchildren,  66  great- 
grandchildren and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  husbands  George  Snell  Sr.  and  George  C. 
Grant;  and  children  Douglas  Snell  Sr.,  Bernadette  Firemoon  and  Debbie 
Snell . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
October  17,  2006 
Ruby  Mae  Grant 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Ruby  Mae  (Talks  Different)  Grant,  81,  whose  Indian  name 
was  WiCaxbi-sa  (Red  Star),  died  at  her  home  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Agency  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  15,  2006. 

Her  wake  and  rosary  will  be  held  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Red  Whip  Center 
today  at  7 p.  m.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.  Wednesday  at  Red 
Whip  Center  with  burial  following  at  the  Lodge  Pole  Cemetery.  Ruby  was 
born  May  17,  1925,  to  Ira  and  Mary  (Big  Beaver)  Talks  Different.  She 
attended  school  at  Hays  and  graduated  from  St.  Paul's  Mission  School  in 
1944.  She  married  Leroy  Firemoon,  Sr.,  they  later  divorced.  She  married 
George  H.  (Bush)  Snell  Sr.  He  died  in  1960.  She  later  married  George  C. 
Grant  and  he  died  in  1987. 

Ruby  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  children,  Douglas  Snell  Sr. 

In  September  2006,  Bernadette  Firemoon  and  Debbie  Snell;  husbands,  George 
Snell  Sr.  And  George  C.  Grant;  sisters,  Louise  Wing-Leal,  Lillian  Fox  and 
Laura  Talks  Different;  brothers,  Alvin,  lohn,  Ira,  loseph,  William  (Bobby) 
Talks  Different  and  Clarence  Moreau;  and  grandson,  Douglas  Snell  Hr. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  lames  (Brenda)  Firemoon,  George  "Chub"  Snell 
Ir.  Of  Fort  Belknap  and  Ted  (Berta)  Snell  Sr.  Of  Fort  Totten,  N.D.; 
daughters,  Virginia  (Grant)  Cochran  and  Donna  (Dean)  First  Raised  of  Fort 
Belknap,  Mary  Ellen  Snell  of  Bemidji,  Minn.,  and  Arleta  (Gerald)  Iron 
Shield  of  Porcupine,  N.D.;  44  grandchildren;  66  great-grandchildren;  one 
great-great-grandchild;  sister,  Irene  (Lindy)  Doney  of  Hays;  brothers, 
Alvin  (Peggy)  Talks  Different  and  Mike  (Mary)  Talks  Different  of  Fort 
Belknap,  and  Sherman  (Kathy)  Talks  Different  of  Hays. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 


Anthony  Lopez 


ROCKY  BOY  - Anthony  Christopher  Lopez,  14,  of  Rocky  Boy  died  Sunday,  Oct. 
15,  2006,  south  of  Havre  from  injuries  he  sustained  from  a motor  vehicle 
accident . 

His  wake  service  began  Monday  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Lutheran  Church.  His 
funeral  service  will  be  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Merced  Catholic  Church  in 
Merced,  Calif.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  District  Cemtery. 

Anthony  was  born  May  2,  1992,  in  Morgan  Hill,  Calif.,  to  Joseph  Abeyta 
and  Lisa  M.  Lopez.  He  was  raised  and  attended  school  in  Merced.  After  he 
completed  the  fifth  grade  Anthony  moved  to  Rocky  Boy  and  lived  with  his 
grandparents  Bill  and  Judy  Lopez.  He  attended  Rocky  Boy  High  School  and 
excelled  in  the  sports  program  there.  Anthony  was  a very  kind  hearted 
young  man  who  loved  people!  He  enjoyed  all  kinds  of  sports.  He  also 
enjoyed  riding  horses,  playing  pool,  drawing,  his  music,  and  talking  to 
his  friends  on  the  phone  or  the  internet.  He  was  a very  hard  worker  and 
loved  working  with  animals.  He  had  a great  sense  of  humor  and  was  always 
teasing  everyone.  He  liked  old  cars  and  he  was  a die-hard  Oakland  Raiders 
Fan.  His  future  plans  were  to  attend  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  study 
Law  Enforcement. 

Anthony  is  survived  by  his  mother  Lisa  M.  Lopez  of  Merced,  California. 

His  father  Joseph  Abeyta  of  California.  Brothers  Andrew  Lopez,  Joseph 
Abeyta,  and  Matt  Lopez  all  of  Merced,  California.  His  youngest  brother 
Gary  Anderson  of  Rocky  Boy,  MT.  A sister  Taylor  Lopez  of  Merced, 

California.  Grandparents  Bill  and  Judy  Lopez  of  Rocky  Boy,  MT;  and 
paternal  grandmother  Debbie  Cassara  of  Merced,  CA.  His  great  grandparents: 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Bill  Lopez  Sr.  Of  San  Jose,  CA.  And  his  extended  family  Juice 
and  Robin  Parker  and  family  of  Rocky  Boy,  Montana;  and  Joe  and  Loranda  La 
Fromboise  and  Kirby  LaFromboise  all  of  Rocky  Boy,  Montana;  and  many,  many 
friends . 

Local  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Holland  & Bonine  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Havre  Daily  News. 

October  18,  2006 

Pearly  Johnson,  84 
Emmonak 

Emmonak  resident  Pearly  E.  Johnson,  84,  died  Oct.  15,  2006,  at  Anchorage 
Native  Medical  Center  of  natural  causes. 

A visitation  and  Rosary  will  be  from  6 to  8 p.m.  today  at  Witzleben's 
Bragaw  Chapel.  The  Rev.  Fred  Bugarin  will  officiate.  A burial  Mass  in 
Emmonak  will  be  announced  at  a later  date.  Pallbearers  will  be  Martin 
Moore  Jr.,  Joe  Johnson,  Jacob  Johnson  Jr.,  Donald  A.  Johnson,  Henry 
Johnson,  Alexander  Peterson,  Christopher  Johnson  and  Brian  Moore. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  born  July  14,  1922,  in  Old  Hamilton. 

She  was  a midwife,  and  she  retired  from  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  after 
more  than  20  years. 

During  the  tuberculosis  epidemic,  Mrs.  Johnson  was  appointed  by  the 
state  of  Alaska  as  the  point  of  contact  for  the  Yukon  area.  In  her  honor, 
for  her  volunteering  services  for  the  Yukon  area,  the  Yukon  Kuskokwim 
Health  Corp.  named  the  Pearly  E.  Johnson  Sub-Regional  Clinic  in  Emmonak 
after  her.  She  also  received  the  Honorary  Elders  Award  from  the  Emmo  Corp. 

Mrs.  Johnson  enjoyed  photography,  sewing,  videography  and  coin 
collecting. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Pearly  built  a foundation  for  her  family  and 
community,  and  contributions  revealed  her  true  nature.  What  the  impact  of 
Pearly's  life  accomplished  for  the  Yukon  region  will  continue  to  grow  well 
beyond  her  time. " 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Axel  C.  Johnson. 

She  was  survived  by  her  son,  Jacob  A.  Johnson  Sr.  of  Emmonak;  daughters. 
May  D.  Moore  of  Emmonak  and  Cecilia  Sipary  of  Anchorage;  sister,  Virginia 
Kallard  of  Kaltag;  brother,  Johnny  Shepard  of  Mountain  Village;  sisters- 
in-law,  Ruth  Johnson  of  Unalakleet,  Mable  Katongan  of  Unalakleet,  and 
Agnes  Kozevenikoff  of  Emmonak;  granddaughter  and  constant  companion,  Dora 
Christine  Sophia  Moore  of  Emmonak;  many  grandchildren;  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews;  numerous  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-great- 


grandchildren . 

Memorial  donations  can  be  sent  to  Jacob  A.  Johnson  Sr.,  P.0.  Box  67, 
Emmonak  99581. 

Arrangements  are  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Flomes  and  Crematory. 

October  18,  2006 

Clara  Angnabooguk,  88 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Clara  Neviak  Angnabooguk,  88,  died  Oct.  17,  2006,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  of  congestive  heart  failure  and  pneumonia. 

A visitation  will  be  at  noon  Friday  at  Central  Lutheran  Church,  with 
services  following  at  1 p.m.  The  Revs.  George  and  Karen  Sonray  of  Alaska 
Native  Lutheran  Church  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at  Anchorage 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Angnabooguk  was  born  March  4,  1918,  in  Wales  to  Michael  and 
Josephine  Koweluk.  She  attended  Thornton  Presbyterian  Church  until  July 
1963,  when  she  moved  to  Nome  and  attended  Our  Saviors  Lutheran  Church.  In 
May  1984,  she  moved  to  Anchorage. 

Mrs.  Angnabooguk,  a homemaker,  attended  Alaska  Native  Lutheran  Church. 

She  enjoyed  being  a member  of  the  Alaska  Lutheran  Community  Women's 
Group,  Nome  Our  Saviors  Lutheran  Choir,  Alaska  Native  Lutheran  Choir  and 
Women's  Sewing  Group-  Anchorage.  She  also  enjoyed  other  family  activities, 
including  camping,  fishing,  clamming,  snowmachining,  gathering  greens, 
berry  picking,  moose  hunting,  boating  and  RVing. 

Fler  family  wrote:  "Clara  had  a welcoming  heart  with  all  who  came  to 
visit  her.  Unexpected  visitors  were  always  welcomed  to  stay  for  a meal,  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  Clara  Neviak  will  be  greatly  missed  as  a mother, 
grandmother  and  great-grandmother  to  all  who  knew  her." 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Ruth  Koenig,  Rita  Hukill,  Carolyn 
Angnabooguk,  Cordelia  Zepeda,  Sharon  Niver,  Bertha  Angnabooguk,  Flanna 
Angnabooguk  and  Gail  Angnabooguk;  sons,  Wilson  Angnabooguk,  Robert 
Angnabooguk,  Percy  Angnabooguk  and  Eddie  Angnabooguk;  grandchildren,  Kate 
Jo,  Clara  lone,  Otis,  Paul,  Johnnie,  Rex,  Molly,  Karen,  Roy,  Jerry,  Clara, 
Kay,  Conrad,  Crystal,  Kellie,  Aja,  Alex,  Brent,  Brittney,  Theresa, 
Christine,  Nathan,  Christopher,  Marina  and  Claire  Rose;  and  37  great- 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  granddaughter,  Diane  Angnabooguk;  son, 
Christopher;  husband,  Willie  Angnabooguk;  brothers,  Andrew  and  Billy 
Koweluk;  and  sisters,  Sarah,  Hilda  and  Harriet. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel  downtown. 

October  20,  2006 

Natalia  Smith,  92 
Hooper  Bay 

Natalia  Agnes  Smith,  92,  died  Oct.  14,  2006,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical 
Center. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Hooper  Bay.  Interment  will  be  in  Hooper  Bay  Cemetery. 

Ms.  Smith  was  born  Feb.  15,  1914,  in  Hooper  Bay  and  has  lived  in  Alaska 
since  birth.  She  was  a homemaker. 

Ms.  Smith  enjoyed  sewing,  weaving  baskets,  making  Eskimo  dolls,  Kuspuks 
and  grass  backpacks,  Eskimo  dancing,  subsistence,  tundra  greens  and 
berries . 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  was  everything  to  us,  our  leader,  teacher,  mother 
and  friend.  She  would  sing  gospel  songs  every  holiday  before  programs 
would  start,  and  she  will  be  missed  by  family  and  friends.  She  liked  to  be 
a peacemaker." 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Bernice  Tall  and  Betty  Atchak  of 
Hooper  Bay;  sons,  Nathan  Fisher  of  Hooper  Bay,  Johnny  Smith  of  Quinhagak 
and  Amos  Smith  of  Hooper  Bay;  numerous  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren, 
great-great-grandchildren  and  great-great-great-grandchildren;  sisters, 
Neva  Rivers  and  Helen  Smith  of  Hooper  Bay;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  were  with  Witzleben  Family  Funeral  Homes. 


October  22,  2006 


Frank  Samuel  Dick 
Duneau 

Former  Duneau  resident  Frank  Samuel  Dick  Dr.,  12,  died  Oct.  12,  2006,  at 
Alaska  Native  Flospital  in  Anchorage. 

Born  Oct.  16,  1933,  in  Dry  Bay  Yakutat,  he  was  a commercial  fisherman 
whose  hobbies  were  reading  the  Bible  and  spending  time  with  his  children, 
grandchildren  and  brother-in-law.  Doe.  He  also  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
from  1950  to  1954. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Frank  Sr.  and  Hilda  Dick;  son, 
Louie  Dick;  Mary  Ann  Martin;  and  sister,  Lillian  Lopez. 

He  is  survived  his  wife,  Charlotte  Dick;  daughter,  Isabelle  Ramos;  sons, 
Albert  Dick  and  his  wife,  Ann  Marie,  and  Dohn  Dick;  11  grandchildren;  two 
great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 

Services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Valley  Church  of  God. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Charlie  Woodman,  Doe  Lopez  and  Tommy  Dimmy. 
Pallbearers  are  Albert  Dick,  Harold  McKinley,  Charlie  Dimmy,  Dake  Morris, 
Dohn  Morris  and  Ed  Dohn. 

Memorials  may  be  sent  to  Charlotte  Dick,  P.0.  Box  23054,  Duneau,  AK 
99802. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

October  17,  2006 

Genevieve  Perrault  nee:  Skead,  of  Wauzhushk  Onigum 
Kee-sis-sway-aw-beek,  (Gutaga),  Namay  Dodem 
October  12,  1959  - October  17,  2006 

It  is  with  great  sadness  the  family  of  Genevieve  Perrault  announces  her 
sudden  passing  into  the  spirit  world. 

Genevieve  was  raised  in  Wauzhushk  Onigum  First  Nation  by  her 
grandparents  Bill  and  Dulia  Skead.  As  a young  girl,  Genevieve  whole 
heartily  participated  in  many  of  the  traditional  teachings  available  to 
her  by  Kokum  and  "Mish".  She  was  an  astute  learner  who  honored  and  valued 
these  teachings.  By  careful  observation  of  Kokum' s beadwork,  she  too 
developed  and  perfected  her  extraordinary  skill  at  beadwork  and  produced 
many  beautiful  pieces  which  captured  the  designs  and  colors  of  the  local 
Anishinaabe  culture.  The  Anishinaabe  beliefs,  values  and  traditions  were 
her  foundation  which  she  embraced  with  quiet  resolve. 

Genevieve  was  proud  of  her  daughters  Ashlee  and  Tayler,  she  loved  them 
very  much  and  shared  many  stories  of  their  accomplishments,  their  antics 
and  most  of  all,  she  was  proud  of  their  strength  and  perseverance  as  "her 
girls"  achieved  their  goals.  Genevieve  faced  many  challenges  in  her  life, 
each  challenge  was  met  with  courage  and  confidence  and  positive  attitude 
that  'things'  would  work  out.  This  kind  of  attitude  Genevieve  modeled  is 
evident  in  her  daughters  today. 

Genevieve  met  the  love  of  her  life.  Doe  Powassin  at  the  Devils  Gap 
Marina  where  she  was  a cashier  for  many  years.  They  made  their  home  on 
Cyclone  Island.  Doe  and  Genevieve  loved  and  respected  each  other  very 
much;  they  were  often  engaged  in  playful  banter  and  laughed  a lot.  They 
shared  many  of  the  same  interests,  the  Anishinaabe  culture,  fishing,  and 
spending  time  with  family.  As  a family,  they  traveled  the  Pow-wow  trail 
and  enjoyed  meeting  new  people,  visiting  family  and  getting  reacquainted 
with  old  friends.  Genevieve  would  spend  many  hours  watching  Pow-wow 
dancers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  these  dancers  signified  the  same  pride 
and  love  she  had  of  Anishinaabe  traditions. 

In  the  past  20  years,  Genevieve  established  very  close  relationships 
with  her  best  friends,  Paula  E Skead  and  Karen  Bluebird,  they  spent  many 
hours  together,  getting  up  early  and  planning  the  route  to  garage  sales, 
taking  them  out  to  her  fishing  hot  spots,  doing  each  others  hair  and  often 
cooking.  She  was  the  "bannock  teacher"  and  official  taster  of  Paula's 
bannock.  She  knew  exactly  what  was  needed  to  make  the  perfect  bannock.  She 
made  Paula  make  bannock  over  and  over  again  until  it  had  the  perfect  taste. 


You  couldn't  find  a better  teacher  than  Genevieve. 

Genevieve  will  be  lovingly  remembered  for  the  warmth  and  affection  she 
showed  to  all  her  relatives,  her  kindness  and  respect  to  all  people,  her 
patience  to  all  children,  in  particular  the  gift  to  work  with  special 
needs  children,  her  loyalty,  her  deep  love  for  her  daughters,  Ashlee  and 
Tayler  and  of  course  her  sense  of  humor  and  that  giggle.  She  also  had  a 
special  place  in  her  heart  for  her  nephews  Billy,  Deric  and  Terou  Skead. 

Genevieve  was  predeceased  by  "Mish"  and  Kokum,  her  husband  Doe  Powassin, 
her  mother  Moody  Perrault,  her  father  Lawrence  Skead  Sr.,  her  brother 
Lawrence  Skead,  Aunt  Bella  Cain  (Skead),  Uncle  Doug  Skead  Sr.,  Cousin  Rick 
Skead,  Grand  Uncle  Alex  Skead  and  sister-in-law  Patsy  Powassin. 

She  leaves  to  cherish  her  memory  her  daughters,  Ashlee  (Louis  Lemarquis) 
and  Tayler  Perrault,  her  sisters,  Debbie  Skead  (Dennis),  Stella  Skead,  and 
her  brother  Daniel  Fisher  Dr.  Her  Aunt  Ida  Skead  and  family  and  Aunt 
Madeline  Skead  and  family.  Grand  Uncle  Clifford  Skead  and  family.  Sisters- 
in-law  Dane  (Sam),  Norma,  Lorraine,  Harvey  and  the  rest  of  the  Powassin 
families;  Elizabeth  Skead  and  family,  Ruth  M Skead  and  family,  her  best 
friends  Paula  E Skead  and  Karen  Bluebird.  Her  many  relatives  in  Treaty  #3, 
the  Tuesdays,  especially  Martin,  Violet,  and  Lorna  of  Big  Grassy,  the 
Hunters,  Albert  and  family  of  Manitou,  Irene  White  and  family  of  Whitefish 
Bay,  Charlotte  White  and  family  of  Whitefish  Bay,  Delores  Kelly  and  family 
of  Onigaming,  Geraldine  Archie  and  family  of  Big  Grassy,  Dave  Paul  Dr.  and 
family  of  Northwest  Angle,  the  Doseph  families  of  Whitefish  Bay,  Emma 
Geyer  and  families  of  Minneapolis  and  the  rest  of  the  family  and  friends 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Her  daughter,  Ashlee  would  like  to  extend  her  thanks  to  those  that 
supported  her  mother  during  her  sudden  illness  and  the  love  and  support 
shown  to  her  and  Tayler,  Gichi  Miigwech  Paula  E Skead  and  Gary  Skead  for 
organizing  and  calling  the  family  and  welcoming  us  into  their  home, 

Maureen  Powassin  for  your  quick  actions  in  ensuring  our  mother  received 
immediate  medical  attention.  Aunt  Ida  Skead,  Aunt  Madeline  Skead  for  your 
strength  and  guidance.  Grand  Uncle  Clifford  and  Danette  Skead  and  Cousin 
Vernon  Skead,  the  Emergency  Staff  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital, 
especially  Dr.  Corker,  Medical  Staff  at  the  Thunder  Bay  Hospital, 
especially  Dr.  Huck,  and  the  nursing  staff.  Wake  to  be  held  at  Pow-Wow 
Island  on  Wauzhushk  Onigum  First  Nation  on  Friday,  October  20,  2006  at 
3:00  p.m. 

Traditional  Ceremony  and  burial  at  Pow-Wow  Island  at  10:00  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  October  21,  2006.  Pallbearers  are  Deremy  Skead,  Garrett  Skead, 
Terou  Skead,  Harvey  Powassin,  Todd  Powassin  and  Arthur  Redsky.  Honorary 
pallbearers  are  Billy  Skead,  Deric  Skead  and  Dim  Major. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  and  Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 

October  19,  2006 

Dulia  Keewatin,  of  Grassy  Narrows 
September  12,  1944  - October  19,  2006 

Dulia  was  born  and  raised  in  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nations  and  passed  on 
at  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital  after  an  agonizing  but  courageous 
battle  with  cancer,  and  now  rests  in  peace. 

Dulia  left  behind  her  daughters  Sandra  and  Beatrice,  and  husband  Willy 
Keewatin.  Also  her  grandchildren  Keon  Dr.,  Alanda,  Evander,  Savannah, 
Anita,  Chris,  Merrill,  Donathan,  Racheal,  Vivian,  Rebecca  and  her  loving 
great  grandchild  Migisi  and  her  nephew  David  Dohn  Necanapenace,  and  many 
more  family  and  friends.  She  will  be  missed  by  all. 

Also  followed  by  her  predeceased  family  members:  mother  Camillia  Loon, 
daughter  Norma  Keewatin,,  grandchildren  Murphy  Dr.,  Hector  Dr.,  Hank,  and 
nephew  Murphy  Necanapenace. 

Wake  was  held  at  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nation  on  Saturday,  October  21, 
2006.  Funeral  Service  on  Monday,  October  23,  2006  at  2:00  p.m. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  and  Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 

Funeral  Service  Monday,  October  23,  2006  at  2:00  p.m.  Grassy  Narrows 
First  Nation. 


Copyright  c.  2006  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 


October  18,  2006 


John  Bryan  Holloway 

JOHN  BRYAN  HOLLOWAY  (Johnny),  beloved  husband  of  Dayle  Holloway  of  the 
Piikani  Nation  passed  away  at  Lethbridge,  after  a lengthy  illness, 
surrounded  by  his  loving  family,  on  October  12,  2006  at  the  age  of  63 
years . 

Besides  his  loving  wife,  Johnny  is  survived  by  his  children:  Franny 
Holloway,  Tamara  (Calvin)  Plain  Eagle,  Karen  Holloway,  Cameron  Holloway, 
Brian  (Norvena)  Holloway,  Steven  Holloway  and  Nora  Grebly  of  Calgary;  his 
adopted  children:  Donna  Knowlton  (Roland)  and  Irene  Knowlton  (Edward)  and 
by  his  traditional  adopted  sons:  Tyrone  (Dennis)  Potts  Jr.  and  Kevin 
(Sheila)  Powder.  Johnny  also  leaves  his  grandchildren  to  mourn  his 
passing:  Erica  Dawn  Plain  Eagle,  Jim  Ty  Plain  Eagle,  Teresa  Holloway, 

Tyran  Holloway,  Franklin,  Paul  and  Brent  White  Cow,  Christopher  and  Felica 
Crow  Eagle,  Kathleen  Grebly,  Vincent,  Nicole  and  Ashley  Funk,  J.R. Plain 
Eagle  and  Starr  Buffalo,  Mikeline  (Tyler)  Little  Plume  and  Joan  (Shawn) 
Crow  Shoe;  special  little  great  grandchildren : Jerez  White  Cow,  Jarel 
Yellow  Horn,  Slater  Warrior  , Latoya  Strikes  With  A Gun  and  Lytissa  Andy; 
his  brothers  and  sister  who  miss  him  greatly:  Diane  (Leander)  Strikes  With 
A Gun,  Sam  Holloway  and  Clayton  Holloway  of  Pincher  Creek;  his  in-laws: 
Warner  (Connie)  White  Cow,  Ben  White  Cow  Jr.,  Earl  White  Cow,  George  Many 
Guns,  Jason  Many  Guns,  Doris  Many  Guns  and  Jocelyn  (Eddy  James)  Bad  Eagle; 
his  special  grandmother  Beatrice  Paucette  and  his  uncle  Eddy  Holloway  of 
Morley.  He  was  predeceased  by  his  children:  Teresa  Louise  Holloway  in  1975 
and  Kevin  John  Holloway  in  1998;  his  parents  Frank  and  Cecile  Holloway, 

son  in-law  Malcolm  Morning  Bull;  brothers  and  sisters:  Frank  Holloway  Jr., 

Barry  Holloway,  Florence  Knowlton,  Sylvia  and  Linda  Holloway  and  Bill 
Holloway.  Johnny  will  be  missed  by  his  numerous  families  from  the  Piikani 
Nation,  Siksika  Nation,  Morley,  Blood  Reserve  and  the  United  States. 

John  was  born  on  August  15,  1943  at  Brocket,  Alberta  to  Frank  and  Cecile 
Holloway.  He  received  his  education  in  Brocket.  At  the  time  of  his  passing 
he  was  employed  by  the  Peigan  Board  of  Education  in  security.  He  was  very 
hard  worker  throughout  his  life,  from  the  young  age  of  16  to  the  time  of 
his  passing.  He  had  many  talents-from  woodwork,  building  houses  to  working 
with  cattle  and  the  'best'  one  — cooking.  Dad  loved  to  spend  time  with  his 

family.  Sunday  dinners  and  barbeques  were  his  favorite.  Most  importantly 

in  life,  he  taught  us  how  to  be  strong,  work  hard,  be  friendly,  humble  and 
happy.  John  was  a very  kind  person,  respectful  and  a friend  to  everyone. 
His  home  was  always  welcome  to  his  many  friends. 

Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Johnny  and  Dayle  Holloway  on 
Tuesday,  October  17,  2006  beginning  at  4:00  p.m.  and  continuing  Wednesday. 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Brocket  Community  Hall  on  Thursday, 
October  19,  2006  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Brother  Leon  Jansen  officiating. 
Interment  in  the  Brocket  Cemetery. 

October  22,  2006 

Jordan  Everette  Wells 

Our  dad,  "Iitsoohkaipoyi"  JORDAN  EVERETTE  WELLS,  passed  away  on  the 
Blood  Reserve  on  Tuesday,  October  17,  2006  at  the  age  of  54  years.  Beloved 
father  of  Wade,  Jolie,  Lydia,  Christie,  Nathan,  and  Larissa.  T he  Wake 
Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Sunday,  October  22nd  from  6:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held 
at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Monday,  October  23rd  at 
11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  entrusted  to  Berry  Gorham  & Cal  Salmon  of  Legacy. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

November  4,  2006 
Klamath  Kapchelam/Snow  Moon 
Mvskogee  Echolee/Frost  Moon 

Mountain  Maidu  Tetem-Tsampauta/Moon  when  Large  Trees  Freeze 
Blackfeet  iitaohkanaikokotoyi  niitahtaistsi/Moon  when  all  the  rivers  freeze 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Flumma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Fli'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Flappening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and  AI  Injustice 

Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 
__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


To  understand  the  depth  of  this  message  you  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  Sacred  Sites  and  realize  the  interconnectedness  of  what 
is  happening  today,  in  reflection  of  the  continued  massacres  that  are 
occurring  on  other  lands  and  our  own  Americas." 

Our  people  have  striven  to  protect  Sacred  Sites  from  the  beginning  of 
time. " 

These  places  have  been  violated  for  centuries  and  have  brought  us  to 
the  predicament  that  we  are  in  at  the  global  level." 

Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  Lakota/Dakota/Nakota  Spiritual  Laeder 
Carrier  of  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf  Pipe 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
[ Dourney  [ 

i The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  [ 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  i 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 


| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


| next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
| of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Last  issue  (Vol  14  - Issue  43)  the  'Native  Prisoner'  column  included  two 
articles  that  focused  on  prison  discrimination  directed  against  our  Native 
brothers  and  sisters  confined  to  Canadian  prisons. 

This  issue  the  'Native  Prisoner'  column  includes  an  article  that  speaks 
of  discrimination  against  Native  Peoples  that  begins  before  they  are  even 
tried,  when  they  are  incarcerated  without  bail  or  with  unreasonably  high 
bails  simply  because  having  reservation  ties  is  regarded  as  a risk. 

The  discrimination  continues  after  trial  and  imprisonment. 

My  wife,  Janet,  and  I had  the  honor  for  close  to  nine  years  of  serving 
as  volunteers  for  our  brothers  housed  in  a U.S.  Maximum  Security  Prison 
and  a sister  confined  to  a Georgia  State  Correctional  Institute.  I can 
absolutely  attest  to  the  discrimination  directed  against  Native  prisoners 
we  assisted.  Talks  with  other  volunteers  at  other  institutions  further  my 
belief  that  our  observations  were  not  incorrect  or  limited  to  one  or  two 
facilities . 

The  discriminatory  practices  against  imprisoned  Natives  is  pervasive  and 
ingrained  in  the  system(s). 

Those  of  you  who  can  volunteer  to  assist  our  relatives  in  the  iron  house, 
I urge  you  to  do  so.  Your  aggravation  will  be  great,  but  your  rewards 
will  be  far  greater. 

Those  of  you  who  know  of  imprisoned  Native  People  who  are  being 
subjected  to  discrimination,  I very  strongly  urge  you  to  write/call 
congressional  representatives,  news  media,  ACLU  and  prison  officials  to 
keep  these  injustices  in  the  light  of  truth,  where  they  cannot  hide  and 
continue  to  punish  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  iron  house  beyond  the 
often  excessive  sentences  already  given  by  the  courts.  Talk  about  what 
you  know  to  your  friends  and  relatives.  Discrimination  thrives  best  in 
the  dark. 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Flides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 


Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


Date:  Thu,  21  Sep  2006  16:15:49  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : HYS  WINTER  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 

Winter  & Christmas  2006  - Toys  and  Clothing  Request 

Winter  will  set  in  soon  in  many  places  of  the  world,  but  once  again  it 
will  not  be  the  same  for  all  the  children.  Some  are  lucky  and  have 
everything  they  need,  other  children  have  much  more  than  they  need...  and 
yet  there  are  also  the  children  who  have  very  little  - or  nothing...  They 
don't  have  the  right  clothes,  and  they  have  no  toys.  These  children  need 
warmth,  and  they  need  hope,  and  loving  support. 

You  can  be  there  for  these  children,  and  make  a difference  in  their  lives. 
Even  if  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  is  far  away  from  you,  toys,  warm 
clothing  and  shoes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the  reservation,  where 
they  will  be  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  who  have 
helped  so  much  the  previous  years. 

There  is  a large  need  especially  for  new  and  good  quality  used  warm  items, 
as  well  as  toys.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be 
lifesaving.  These  items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be 
distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- warm  clothing  such  as  knitted  items  for  children  of  all  ages 
from  babies  to  teenagers,  children's  jeans, 

coats  and  warm  T-shirts 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- blankets 

- toys  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  like 
toothpaste,  tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair 
barrettes,  rubber  bands  or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last 
but  not  least  : pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  and  sensitive  to  the 
culture  of  the  children  and  their  People.  When  sending  a box,  it  would  be 
appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short  email  with  your  name  or  location, 
type  of  items  sent  ('toys',  'clothing',  etc),  approximate  weight  and 
shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of  what 
is  sent  to  them.  Our  aim  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches 
the  reservation. 


The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due 
to  the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com  HR  Robertson,  USA  3im_ 

Robertson@BarefootCreations . com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Respectfully,  Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received  help. 
Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives 
of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 
There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 
Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 
Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded 

under  the  condition  that  it  is  not  altered  in  any  way]  == 


http: //www. devil slake journal . com/ a rticles /2006/10/20/news /newsOl.txt 

"Stuff  a Truck"  help  for  the  holidays  begins 
By  Crystal  Martodam 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  20,  2006 

Load  'em  up  and  move  up,  it's  that  time  of  year  again  for  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  food  drive  to  fill  the  local  food  pantry  at  the  Dakota  Prairie 
Community  Action  Agency  in  Devils  Lake. 

Dakota  Prairie  disperses  food  according  to  need  and  not  income.  For 
example  the  loss  of  a house  in  a fire  or  some  other  tragic  accident  that 
leaves  a family  or  individuals  in  need  of  emergency  food  supplies. 

This  year  the  food  drive  will  begin  on  Oct.  23  and  run  until  Nov.  12. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  annual  "Stuff  A Truck"  event. 

Dave  Burstad,  assistant  manager  at  Leevers  County  Market  said  that  there 
will  be  very  large  bins  set  up  at  the  front  of  the  store  with  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  logo  on  them.  Any  non-perishable  food  items  can  be  placed  in  these 
bins  for  donation. 

Cash  donations  are  welcome  also.  There  will  be  paper  trucks  that  can  be 
purchased,  your  name  can  be  placed  on  the  truck  or  it  can  be  left  blank. 
The  trucks  will  then  be  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  store. 

Brustad  also  commented  that  items  will  be  tagged  in  the  store. 

"Many  times  people  are  unsure  of  what  the  pantry  is  lacking,"  he  said. 
"This  will  help  make  it  easier  for  those  who  wish  to  contribute." 

There  will  also  be  pre-bagged  groceries  than  can  be  purchased  for  $10 


and  then  placed  in  the  bins.  These  bags  are  non-perishable  food  items  that 
have  been  pre-bagged  by  Dakota  Prairie  with  needed  items.  For  every  bag 
bought  Leevers  will  also  be  donating  between  $1.75  and  $2  per  bag. 

"The  bag  has  a value  of  $12  rather  than  $10/'  Brustad  said. 

Last  year  there  was  approximately  $1,500  worth  of  groceries  collected. 
"We  try  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  every  year,  so  we  are  hoping  for 
more  this  year/'  Brustad  said.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  the  Stuff  a 
Truck  Program  has  been  running.  It  began  at  that  time  in  the  Country 
Markets  in  Minnesota  donating  to  the  local  food  pantries. 

"This  is  not  designed  as  an  advertising  entity,  it  is  designed  to  help 
the  community,"  Brustad  said. 

People  can  also  make  direct  cash  donations  to  the  Dakota  Prairie  Agency. 
"It  is  such  a fun  program  we  look  foreword  to  every  year."  Brustad  said. 

The  local  food  pantry  run  through  the  Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action 
Agency  is  an  emergency  pantry.  It  is  there  to  help  people  in  need.  There 
are  other  services  available  at  the  DPCAA  that  can  provide  aid  to  an 
individuals  situation  such  as  providing  money  management  services  and 
services  that  can  help  an  individual  receive  services  from  government 
programs  that  may  be  available  to  them  because  of  income. 

For  more  information  contact  them  at  (701)  662-6500. 

Street  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 
1219  College  Drive 
Devils  Lake,  ND  58301 
USA 

Mailing  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 

P.  0.  Box  698 

Devils  Lake,  Nd  58301 

Contact  Name 

Phone  701-662-6500 

FAX  701-662-6511 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
a GateFlouse  Media  paper. 


Date:  Fri,  20  Oct  2006  11:24:06  -0600 
From:  "NDN@NDNnews.com"  <NDN@ndnnews . com> 

Sub j : Children's  Village  needs  your  HELP! 

Please  forward  to  your  groups  and  lists! 

Thank  you, 

Tamra 

Children's  Village  a foster  care  home  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  is  in  need  of  disposable  diapers.  They 
currently  have  four  little  ones  in  diapers,  ages  11/2,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Also,  toiletries  are  needed.  If  you  can,  and  would  like  to  help,  you 
can  mail  diapers  directly  to: 

Children's  Village 
c/o  Louis  and  Melvina  Winters 
100  Main  Street  P.  0.  Box  1034 
Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  decided  that  in  lieu  of  a giveaway  at 
our  pow  wow,  we  would  put  the  money  toward  purchasing  propane  for 
Children's  Village.  We  also  hold  a blanket  dance  to  help  in  this 
need.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  helping  too,  you  can  send  a check  to 
Midwest  SOARRING  and  mark  it  as  propane  fund  to  designate  your  donation. 


Both  Midwest  SOARRING  Foundation  and  Children's  Village  are  nonprofit, 
501c3  and  donations  are  tax  deductible. 


If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  contact  ianet  at  773-585-1744. 


Thanks  so  much  for  any  help  you  can  give. 

Ianet  Sevilla 

www.midwestsoarring.org  <http: //www.midwestsoarring.org> 

Tamra 

www.NDNnews.com 

www.protectsacredsites.org 

"Providing  news  and  information  about  Native  American  Issues  & Causes" 

"Helping  to  make  a difference  for  our  people  in  Indian  Country, 

one  day  at  a time.  What  will  you  do  today  to  help  make  a difference?" 

"Life  is  a learning  place.  Existence  is  forever.  Challenges  are  only 
challenges  because  life  has  given  you  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  an  area 
of  your  fear  or  weakness." 

Leonard  Peltier,  Sept.  2006 


Date:  Friday,  October  27,  2006  03:27  pm 
From:  Del  \Abe\  Hones  <abeabe@bellsouth . net> 

Sub j : A couple  notes  for/about  our  Military  and  Vets 

please  pass  along  to  people  who  may  be  interested 

Original  Message 

From:  jesuandirenel@frontiernet . net 

To:  almclwest@aol.com 

Sent:  Thu,  26  Oct  2006  9:47  AM 

We  are  getting  ready  to  pack  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  "We  care 
packages"  for  the  troops  and  we  need  addresses. 

Would  you  please  help  us  get  the  word  out  to  other  detachments  that 
we  need  addresses.  Maybe  we  can  share  list  and  exchange  whatever  names 
are  available.  All  we  want  is  names  of  troops  all  services  and  we  are 
looking  for  names  of  women  serving  and  the  aux.  makes  up  special  packages 
for  the  women  serving  based  on  feedback  from  women  serving  in  theatre... 
Marine  3.  Marrero  jesuandirenel@f rontiernet . net 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

American  Legion  offers  way  to  thank  veterans,  troops  on  Veterans  Day 

INDIANAPOLIS  (Oct.  11,  2006)  - With  thousands  of  troops  deployed  overseas. 
The  American  Legion  has  launched  a free,  easy  way  to  thank  them  for  their 
service  on  the  eve  of  Veterans  Day,  Nov.  11. 

The  electronic  greeting  cards  are  also  ideal  to  thank  all  veterans,  of 
all  generations,  who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

"In  today's  computer  age,  what  better  way  to  say  'thank  you'  to  a 
veteran  or  a servicemember  either  here  at  home  or  serving  thousands  of 
miles  away  than  a musical  greeting  card  with  your  personalized  message 
that  will  reach  them  almost  instantaneously,"  said  Paul  A.  Morin,  national 
commander  of  The  American  Legion. 

Anyone  who  has  an  e-mail  address  can  receive  the  special  cards. 

Creating  the  card  is  quick  and  easy  at  The  American  Legion's  website,  www. 
legion.org  <http://www.legion.org>  (click  on  Veterans  Day  E-greeting 
cards).  "As  our  troops  continue  to  serve  in  harms  way,  as  countless 
thousands  before  them  did  in  other  wars,  a message  of  support  and  thanks 
means  more  to  a veteran  than  you  realize,"  Morin  said.  "Please  take  a few 
moments  to  use  this  free  service  and  brighten  the  day  of  one  or  more  of 
America's  veterans." 

The  American  Legion  site  offers  e-mail  cards  representing  each  military 
service  along  with  the  service  song  that  plays  when  the  card  is  opened. 

Each  card  provides  plenty  of  space  to  compose  a personal  message. 

Cards  may  be  sent  now  through  Nov.  12,  2006. 


Greeting  cards  may  be  sent  direct  to  active  duty  service  men  and  women 
if  their  military  e-mail  addresses  are  known. 

The  2.7  million-member  American  Legion  is  the  nation's  largest  wartime 
veterans  organization....# 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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The  horizon  recedes  again  on  Indians'  vast  royalty  claims 
By  Sam  Howe  Verhovek,  Times  Staff  Writer 
October  23,  2006 

HEART  BUTTE,  MONT.  - Hopes  were  high  this  summer  when  news  reports  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  indicated  that  Congress  could  be  on  the  verge  of 
settling  a long-running  lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  over 
billions  of  dollars  claimed  by  Native  American  landowners  across  the  West. 


The  suit  also  returned  to  the  national  radar  when  an  appeals  court  took 
the  highly  unusual  step  of  removing  the  federal  judge  overseeing  the 
matter,  saying  he  had  become  too  biased  in  favor  of  the  Indians. 

But  Congress  adjourned  for  the  election  season  without  taking  up  the  $8- 
billion  near-deal  outlined  by  Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Ariz.),  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  And  anger  and  frustration  returned  to  places 
like  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  home  of  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  the  complicated  case. 

"I'm  afraid  this  whole  problem  is  going  to  be  swept  under  the  rug  again, 
said  Cobell,  a banker  and  rancher  here. 

"That's  where  a lot  of  the  money  owed  us  has  been  for  more  than  a 
century. " 

At  issue  are  the  royalties  for  oil  and  gas  drilling,  mining,  logging  and 
grazing  on  10  million  acres  of  Indian-owned  lands,  which  the  federal 
government  has  managed  as  far  back  as  1887. 

Under  the  system,  the  Interior  Department  calculates  and  collects  these 
royalties  and  mails  checks  to  Indian  landowners  and  their  descendants. 

A 10-year  case 

The  lawsuit  has  stretched  on  for  10  years  and  the  title  of  the  case  has 
changed  three  times,  marking  the  shift  in  federal  Interior  secretaries, 
who  are  named  as  the  chief  defendant:  first  it  was  Cobell  vs.  (Bruce) 
Babbitt;  then  Cobell  vs.  (Gale)  Norton;  now  it's  Cobell  vs.  (Dirk) 
Kempthorne. 

In  that  time,  the  plaintiffs  have  thrown  around  plenty  of  big  numbers, 
arguing  at  one  point  that  the  unpaid  royalties  plus  interest  would  top 
$100  billion. 

And  the  federal  judge  overseeing  the  case,  a conservative  Reagan 
administration  appointee,  has  been  blistering  in  his  criticism  of  the 
government's  handling  of  the  matter  - so  harsh  that  a federal  appeals 
court  this  summer  removed  him  from  the  case,  saying  he  had  lost  his 
objectivity. 

In  a Duly  2005  opinion,  the  judge,  Royce  C.  Lamberth,  wrote:  "Our 
'modern'  Interior  Department  has  time  and  again  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
dinosaur  - the  morally  and  culturally  oblivious  hand-me-down  of  a 
disgracefully  racist  and  imperialist  government  that  should  have  been 
buried  a century  ago,  the  last  pathetic  outpost  of  the  indifference  and 
anglocentrism  we  thought  we  had  left  behind." 

Even  the  appeals  court  that  removed  Lamberth  chastised  the  Interior 
Department  for  its  "deplorable  record"  in  managing  the  royalties.  The 
plaintiffs  have  filed  a motion  asking  the  appeals  panel  to  reconsider  its 
removal  of  Lamberth. 

The  judge's  dismissal  has  caused  plenty  of  discord  on  the  Blackfeet 
reservation,  a windy,  chilly  expanse  of  plains  and  hills  in  northwestern 
Montana,  just  south  of  the  Canadian  border  and  east  of  Glacier  National 
Park. 

"This  is  a judge  who  spent  a lot  of  time  looking  into  this  fiasco,"  said 
Victor  Leonard  Sure  Chief,  71,  a maintenance  man  taking  a break  between 
rounds  in  Browning,  the  biggest  city  on  the  reservation. 

"It  seemed  to  us  he  was  very  fair,  and  look  what  happens  - they  whacked 
him . " 

Sure  Chief's  sporadic  royalty  payments  for  his  family's  land,  leased  to 
wheat  farmers,  range  from  $200  to  about  $700. 

Recipients  average  a few  thousand  dollars  a year. 

"You  never  quite  know  what  you're  going  to  get,"  he  said. 

"Someone's  been  making  a lot  of  money  off  that  land,  but  it's  not  us." 

Catherine  Marie  Salois  Hall,  62,  who  lives  in  tiny  Heart  Butte,  in  the 
southern  tip  of  the  reservation,  said  she  had  never  really  understood  how 
the  checks  are  calculated  that  show  up  in  her  mailbox  - usually  a few 
hundred  dollars. 

They  are  for  patchwork  pieces  of  land  in  her  family  that  are  leased  by 
mining,  ranching  and  oil  interests. 

"My  late  mother  told  us  that  someday,  something  might  happen  and  this 
land  would  be  really  worth  something  to  us,"  said  Hall. 

"But  it's  never  really  happened." 


'Not  holding  my  breath' 

Her  brother,  Edward  Chief  All  Over,  60,  said  he  wasn't  sure  the  legal 
case  would  ever  untangle  just  how  much  his  family  might  be  owed. 

"If  somebody  puts  the  money  in  my  hand  someday,  I guess  I'll  believe  it. 
But  I'm  not  holding  my  breath." 

The  royalty  system  dates  to  1887,  when  Congress  passed  the  Dawes  Act, 
intended  to  "civilize"  the  Indians  and  granting  each  Indian  head  of 
household  as  much  as  320  acres. 

But  because  congressional  leaders  questioned  the  Indians'  ability  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  the  land  was  put  in  trust,  with  the  federal 
government  overseeing  royalty  payments  for  its  use. 

Over  the  decades,  the  paternalistic  system  turned  into  an  accounting 
mess,  with  records  lost  and  the  government  often  unable  to  track 
descendants  entitled  to  a share  of  royalty  rights. 

Original  files  were  eaten  by  insects,  destroyed  in  fires  and  floods,  and 
in  one  case,  left  inaccessible  for  years  at  a New  Mexico  warehouse  because 
of  fears  that  they  might  be  contaminated  with  hantavirus  from  rodent 
droppings . 

The  finances  were  so  tangled  that  in  recent  years,  plaintiffs  took  to 
calling  their  lawsuit  the  "Indian  Enron  case." 

In  theory,  with  as  many  as  500,000  Native  American  claimants  to  the 
royalty  payments,  an  $8-billion  settlement  could  average  out  to  $16,000 
per  person. 

sam . verhovek@latimes . com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Bush  seeks  dramatic  changes  to  Cobell  settlement 
October  24,  2006 

The  Bush  administration  is  proposing  sweeping  changes  to  the  Cobell 
settlement  bill  that  would  phase  out  the  federal  government's  trust 
management  responsibilities  and  force  consolidation  of  Indian  lands. 

Within  10  years,  the  Interior  Department  would  no  longer  manage  the  54 
million  acres  held  in  trust  for  individual  Indians  and  tribes.  The  goal  is 
to  turn  the  system  into  a "beneficiary-managed"  trust  for  which  the  United 
States  cannot  be  held  liable  for  any  damage  claims. 

To  facilitate  the  major  shift,  the  administration  wants  to  consolidate 
the  Indian  land  base  through  voluntary  and  involuntary  mechanisms.  Highly 
fractionated  parcels  would  be  whittled  down  to  just  10  owners  in  the  next 
10  years. 

And  the  administration  is  asking  Congress  to  resolve  all  tribal  trust 
claims  in  addition  to  the  Cobell  suit  over  the  Individual  Indian  Money 
trust.  Takings  claims,  land  claims  and  environmental  claims  would  not  be 
affected . 

These  proposals  were  contained  in  a briefing  paper  released  by  the 
Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  on  Monday.  Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Arizona), 
the  chairman,  and  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota),  the  vice  chairman, 
have  not  approved  the  changes. 

But  the  leaders  are  asking  Indian  Country  for  their  comments  on  the 
ideas,  which  mark  the  first  time  in  over  a year  that  the  Bush 
administration  has  responded  to  the  Cobell  settlement  bill. 

"To  gain  support  for  a multi-billion  dollar  bill,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
incorporate  significant  changes  to  the  management  system  for  Indian  trust 
assets.  As  proposed,  these  changes  would  not  remove  the  trust  status  of 
Indian  lands,  but  would  reallocate  significant  decision-making  authority 


and  legal  responsibility  from  the  federal  government  to  the  Indian  tribes 
and  individuals/'  the  briefing  paper  states. 

The  document,  also  called  "New  Issues  for  S.1439/'  did  not  attribute  the 
proposals  to  any  particular  party.  But  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  tied  them  to 
the  administration,  whose  officials  have  raised  similar  ideas  in  the  past 
about  the  Indian  trust  system. 

Dim  Cason,  the  associate  deputy  secretary  at  Interior,  has  advocated  for 
the  resolution  of  all  tribal  and  individual  Indian  trust  claims.  David 
Bernhardt,  the  recently-confirmed  solicitor,  has  lobbied  Congress  to  limit 
the  liability  of  the  United  States. 

Cason's  testimony  to  the  committee  on  Duly  26,  2005,  also  outlined  each 
of  the  proposals  now  up  for  debate  as  Congressional  staff  hold  meetings 
across  the  country  to  get  input  on  the  bill. 

The  first  meeting  took  place  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  yesterday.  The  last 
will  be  held  November  9 at  the  Senate  Russell  Office  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Other  meetings  have  been  scheduled  in  Cabazon,  California  (October  24); 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  (October  25);  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  (October 
31);  and  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  (November  2). 

Congress  returns  to  work  on  November  13  after  the  elections.  Lawmakers 
will  dedicate  most  of  their  time  to  passing  the  appropriations  bills  that 
keep  the  government  operating. 

The  outlook  prompted  one  Democratic  staffers  on  the  committee  to  label 
chances  for  the  bill's  passage  as  "dire."  But  a Republican  staffer  was 
more  optimistic  when  both  spoke  at  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  annual  conference  earlier  this  month. 

Either  way,  McCain  and  Dorgan  have  tied  the  delay  to  the  Bush 
administration.  "I  think  it's  incomprehensible  that  the  administration 
would  not  be  able  to  come  up  with  at  least  a response  with  what  is  a 
product  of  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  this  committee  and  the 
interested  parties,"  McCain  said  in  September. 

Dorgan  said  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  and  Attorney  General 
Alberto  Gonzales  have  been  cooperative.  "It's  the  White  House  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  have  not  given  us  a number,"  Dorgan 
said  via  video  at  NCAI. 

The  Cobell  case  was  filed  in  Dune  1996.  The  federal  courts  have  affirmed 
the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  account  for  billions  of  dollars  that 
have  passed  through  the  system. 

More  than  two  dozen  tribes  subsequently  filed  lawsuits  for  accounting, 
mismanagement  and  related  claims.  But  some  cases  - notably  the  Navajo 
Nation's  $1.8  billion  claim  - have  been  pending  in  court  for  years  longer 
than  Cobell  or  the  more  recent  tribal  suits. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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UN  Observer:  Message  from  Arvol  Looking  Horse 
October  24,  2006 

"I,  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  of  the  Lakota,  Dakota,  and  Nakota  Nation, 
ask  you  to  understand  an  Indigenous  perspective  on  what  has  happened  in 
America,  what  we  call  "Turtle  Island."  My  words  seek  to  unite  the  global 
Community  through  a message  from  our  sacred  ceremonies  to  unite 
spiritually,  each  in  our  own  ways  of  beliefs  in  the  Creator. 

We  have  been  warned  from  Ancient  Prophecies  of  these  times  we  live  in 
today,  but  have  also  been  given  a very  important  message  about  a solution 
to  turn  these  terrible  times  around. 

To  understand  the  depth  of  this  message  you  must  recognize  the 


importance  of  Sacred  Sites  and  realize  the  interconnectedness  of  what  is 
happening  today,  in  reflection  of  the  continued  massacres  that  are 
occurring  on  other  lands  and  our  own  Americas. 

I have  been  learning  about  these  important  issues  since  the  age  of  12, 
upon  receiving  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf  Pipe  Bundle  and  its  teachings 
Our  people  have  striven  to  protect  Sacred  Sites  from  the  beginning  of  time 
These  places  have  been  violated  for  centuries  and  have  brought  us  to  the 
predicament  that  we  are  in  at  the  global  level. 

Look  around  you.  Our  Mother  Earth  is  very  ill  from  these  violations,  and 
we  are  on  the  brink  of  destroying  the  possibility  of  a healthy  and 
nurturing  survival  for  generations  to  come,  our  children's  children. 

Our  ancestors  have  been  trying  to  protect  our  Sacred  Site  called  the 
Sacred  Black  Hills  in  South  Dakota,  "Heart  of  Everything  That  Is,"  from 
continued  violations.  Our  ancestors  never  saw  a satellite  view  of  this 
site,  but  now  that  those  pictures  are  available,  we  see  that  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  a heart  and,  when  fast-forwarded,  it  looks  like  a heart  pumping." 
Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Council  of  Large  Land  Based  Tribes  supports  Rights  on  Indigenous  Peoples 
Requests  the  United  Nations  to  adopt  the  same 
October  26,  2006 

During  a meeting  on  October  24,  2006,  the  Council  of  Large  Land  Based 
Tribes  passed  a resolution  by  consensus  supporting  the  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  and  requesting  the  United  Nations  to  adopt 
the  same. 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale) 
presented  the  resolution  for  consideration  along  with  Legislative  Branch 
chief  of  staff  Leonard  Gorman  and  Hogback  Council  delegate  Ervin  Keeswood. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  representatives  from  several  tribes, 
including  the  Crow  Tribe,  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Northern  Arapaho  and  Rocky 
Mountain . 

Speaker  Morgan,  who  is  the  vice  president  of  CLLBT,  said  that  the  Navajo 
Nation  has  been  advocating  for  the  passage  of  a strong  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  for  more  than  a decade  and  that  the 
Declaration  was  passed  by  the  Human  Rights  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Dune  2006. 

Gorman  further  explained  the  history  of  how  the  United  Nations  declared 
an  International  Decade  of  the  World's  Indigenous  Peoples  in  1994  with  the 
intent  of  adopting  a declaration  on  their  rights  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
The  working  group  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  held  11  sessions 
between  1995  and  2006,  during  which  the  Navajo  Nation  participated. 

Keeswood  was  present  during  the  CLLBT  meeting  because  he  and  Rock  Point 
Council  delegate  Rex  Lee  Dim  took  the  lead  within  the  Navajo  Nation  in 
advocating  on  behalf  of  indigenous  peoples  for  the  passage  of  the 
declaration . 

The  draft  as  passed  by  the  47-member  Human  Rights  Council  includes  23 
preambular  paragraphs  and  46  articles  outlining  the  rights  of  indigenous 
peoples.  It  was  passed  by  a vote  of  30  in  favor,  2 against,  12  abstaining 
and  3 not  voting.  The  United  States  is  not  part  of  the  Human  Rights 
Council . 

"It's  very  important  for  us  to  encourage  the  United  States  to  not  vote 
against  the  document,"  Gorman  said.  He  noted  that  the  General  Assembly  is 
currently  in  session  and  it  is  possible  the  document  may  come  up  for 
consideration  very  soon. 

Speaker  Morgan  further  emphasized  to  the  members  present  that  it  is  very 


important  that  they  continue  to  educate  others  on  the  declaration. 

Some  members  remarked  that  they  had  heard  about  how  the  Navajo  Nation 
was  taking  the  lead  among  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  world  in 
advocating  for  the  document.  The  document  is  especially  important  to  CLLBT 
members  because  it  speaks  to  issues  with  land,  territories  and  resources 
in  particular. 

During  the  October  25th  meeting,  members  of  CLLBT  also  discussed  the 
proposed  "Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  of  2006,"  Section  1813  Rights  of  Way 
Study  of  the  2005  Energy  Policy  Act,  the  2006  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
and  problems  with  funding  that  could  be  arising  for  larger  tribes 
concerning  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  roads. 

CLLBT  members  are  concerned  with  many  national  issues  because  their 
issues  differ  from  the  issues  of  tribes  with  smaller  land  bases.  According 
to  its  website,  "The  Council  is  an  organization  of  sovereign  Indian  Tribes 
and  Nations  formed  to  advocate  for  the  needs  of  the  Tribal  Nations  with  a 
large  land  base  (over  100,000  acres)  and  population." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Nikolski  runs  out  of  fuel 
The  Associated  Press 
October  23,  2006 

UNALASKA,  Alaska  (AP)  - The  Aleutian  village  of  Nikolski  has  run  out  of 
fuel,  leaving  the  remote  community  without  phone  service  or  electricity. 

Few  details  were  available  from  Nikolski  on  Monday  because  all  phone 
lines  to  the  village  were  down. 

Officials  with  the  Aleutian  Pribilof  Islands  Association  were  looking 
into  the  situation,  but  had  little  information. 

Fuel  suppliers  in  Unalaska  who  deliver  to  Nikolski  said  that  the  village 
had  been  calling  them  about  a delivery. 

But  poor  weather  was  forecast  for  the  next  few  days  and  is  expected  to 
keep  fuel  barges  from  reaching  the  community  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Delta  Western  Fuels  has  delivered  a small  amount  of  fuel  by  plane  for 
use  in  the  Nikolski  Village  School,  which  is  believed  to  last  through 
midweek. 

Nikolski  is  on  Umnak  Island,  about  120  miles  west  of  Unalaska  or  925 
miles  southwest  of  Anchorage.  The  village  is  home  to  about  34  mostly 
Native  residents.  Like  many  subsistence-based  villages  in  Southwest  Alaska, 
it's  been  hit  hard  by  rising  fuel  prices. 

But  APIA  President  Dimitri  Philemonof,  who  spoke  with  Nikolski  community 
leaders  Monday,  said  that  this  fuel  shortage  was  a logistical  problem  and 
not  related  to  financial  issues. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Violent  wake-up  call 

Tribal  prosecutors  overwhelmed  by  number,  severity  of  cases 
By  Natasha  Kaye  Johnson 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  23,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Domestic  violence  is  on  the  rise  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  and 
crimes  involving  domestic  violence  cases  are  becoming  more  violent  than 
they  were  15  years  ago,  according  to  officials. 

Officials  say  the  increase  is  proportionate  to  an  increase  in  population, 
with  repeated  violators  and  victims  being  seen  in  the  judicial  system. 

"We  see  the  same  people,"  said  Leonard  Livingston,  Navajo  Nation  Senior 
Prosecutor.  "We  see  the  same  cases,  the  same  people,  it's  just  that  the 
injuries  are  more  serious  and  the  children  are  more  involved.  Today  it's 
more  graphic  and  a little  more  violent." 

According  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  there  were 
1,166  total  recorded  cases  of  domestic  violence  in  the  past  three  months 
alone,  with  only  281  cleared  by  arrest  or  exceptional  means.  Twenty  of  the 
cases  were  recorded  as  being  alcohol  related,  with  four  drug  related,  and 
18  cases  committed  by  juveniles.  During  the  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
Livingston  said  there  were  around  2,500  recorded  domestic  violence  cases. 

With  the  large  volume  of  cases,  prosecutors  have  seen  words  like 
shouting,  hitting,  striking,  and  even  killing  become  common  terms. 
Livingston,  who  has  been  a prosecutor  for  the  tribe  for  16  years,  also 
said  that  most  cases  involve  some  form  of  drug  use,  like  alcohol,  meth,  or 
cocaine. 

Over  the  years,  Livingston  said  he  seldom  heard  a case  where  a man 
pushed,  shoved,  and  beat  his  girlfriend  or  wife  when  she  was  pregnant. 
Today,  Livingston  has  observed  that  it's  almost  ordinary. 

"Today  we  see  more  and  more  and  why?  I don't  know,"  he  said.  "They  (men) 
have  no  disregard  for  women." 

Some  Navajo  Nation  officials  speculate  that  drugs  such  as  meth,  which 
causes  users  to  become  especially  violent,  are  to  blame.  Though  there  are 
women  who  abuse  their  male  partners,  women  are  statistically  more  likely 
to  be  the  victims. 

Women  at  risk 

According  to  the  American  Indian  Health  Council,  American  Indian  women 
experience  the  highest  rate  of  violence  of  any  group  in  the  United  States, 
with  domestic  violence  leading  to  homicide  as  the  third  leading  cause  of 
death  for  Native  women.  Of  Native  American  women  murdered,  more  than  75 
percent  were  killed  by  a family  member  or  someone  they  knew.  Though 
domestic  violence  is  rampant  on  the  reservation,  there  is  no  Navajo  Nation 
law  specifically  addressing  domestic  violence  within  the  Navajo  Nation 
Code. 

"If  we  see  an  increase  in  injuries  and  priors,  we  will  ask  for  the 
maximum  fine  and  jail  time,"  said  Livingston,  which  is  a maximum  of  365 
days  in  jail,  and  a $5,000  fine. 

Livingston  said  when  repeat  offenders  go  through  the  system,  the  courts 
will  order  them  to  counseling,  such  as  anger  management.  Though  Livingston 
said  formal  intervention  is  key,  he  said  many  victims  end  up  dropping  the 
charges,  leaving  the  courts  limited. 

"They  (victims)  plea  with  us  to  drop  the  case,"  he  said. 

Livingston  said  he  has  seen  cases  where  victims  plead  with  the  judge, 
tribal  leaders,  and  even  officials  at  the  President's  office  to  get 
charges  dropped.  Because  victims  do  not  follow  through  on  charges  filed, 
the  court  cannot  follow  through  on  prosecution. 

Advocates  lost 

Almost  a year  ago,  Livingston  said  the  office  lost  its  Victim  Advocate's 
program,  which  he  said  was  a key  component  to  getting  cases  prosecuted. 

The  program  ended  abruptly  because  a contract  with  the  State  of  Arizona 
was  not  renewed. 

The  loss  of  the  program  is  not  the  only  area  where  resources  within  the 
branch  are  lacking.  When  Livingston  began  in  1992,  there  was  a total  of 
six  prosecutors  at  the  office.  Today,  there  are  only  three. 


"They  (the  tribe)  will  not  create  new  positions,  they  just  move  jobs 
around,"  said  Livingston. 

Livingston  said  positions  within  the  nation  only  get  shifted  from  agency 
to  agency,  leaving  many  offices  understaffed.  And  with  the  increased 
population  of  the  enrolled  members,  the  shortage  in  hired  staff  doesn't 
make  sense  to  Livingston. 

"We  haven't  adequately  adjusted  to  the  numbers.  We  don't  have  the 
adequate  resources,"  said  Livingston. 

Along  with  leaving  officials  in  the  judicial  system  "not  happy," 
Livingston  said  they  leave  a lot  of  victims  dissatisfied  as  well. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  prosecutors  and  resources,  officials  said 
cases  usually  have  to  be  prioritized  with  the  most  violent  being  put  first, 
and  the  "not-so-violent"  being  shoved  aside.  And  with  jail  facilities 
filled  to  the  max,  officials  said  that  jail  time  for  offenders  is  limited, 
if  it's  even  given  at  all. 

"Justice  is  probably  short  served,"  said  Livingston.  "We're  not  applying 
the  full  meaning  of  justice." 

"The  law  needs  to  sit  down  and  strategize  how  we  can  best  maximize  the 
intent  of  the  law,"  he  said.  "In  some  ways,  we're  just  going  backwards." 
Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Tribes  push  treaty  rights 

Tulalips  assert  claims  to  every  tree,  flower  and  weed  from  their  land 
By  Krista  3.  Kapralos  and  Eric  Stevick 
October  22,  2006 

Patkanam,  Chief  of  the  Snoqualmoo  and  Snohomish.  Goliah,  Chief  of  the 
Skagits.  Whailanhu,  or  Davy  Crockett,  sub-chief  of  the  Lummi. 

The  list  rolls  on,  82  Indians  who  drew  an  X by  their  names  on  a treaty 
granting  them  peace,  prosperity,  their  way  of  life. 

The  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott,  signed  in  1855,  promised  them  their  future. 
One  of  the  state's  most  important  documents,  its  15  articles  are  still 
disputed . 

The  Indians  have  scuhd.dxw  - salmon  - and  xp.y'uhc  - cedar.  They  have 
independence.  Now,  they  want  to  own  the  DNA  of  all  that  was  around  them, 
and  to  become  ultimate  stewards  of  that  land. 

Patkanam' s descendents,  the  Tulalip  Tribes,  are  trying  to  claim  much  of 
what  they  believe  was  lost  151  years  ago. 

They  draw  power  from  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott. 

Treaty's  key  points  of  contention  Document  that  established  Indian 
reservations  still  debated  By  Krista  D . Kapralos  and  Eric  Stevick  Herald 
Writers  October  22,  2006 

Like  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  language  of  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott 
is  constantly  debated. 

This  is  a primer  on  what  the  treaty  means  and  key  issues  still  being 
argued  today: 

Experts  interviewed  include: 

Fronda  Woods,  a lawyer  for  the  state  Attorney  General's  office. 

David  Dilgard,  historian,  Everett  Public  Library  Northwest  Room. 

Mason  Morisset,  a tribal  attorney,  and  Charles  Maduell,  a property 
rights  attorney,  both  from  Seattle. 

Tulalip  tribal  members  Terry  Williams  and  Ray  Fryberg,  who  both  have 
testified  in  federal  court  cases  on  treaty  issues. 


Article  I 

This  stated  which  lands  the  U.S.  wanted  to  claim. 

The  tribes  signed  away  a vast  swath  of  northwestern  Washington.  It 
extended  from  a narrow  point  near  Mount  Rainier,  stretching  north  to  what 
is  now  the  Canadian  border,  west  to  the  San  Duan  Islands,  and  east  toward 
what  is  now  the  Wenatchee  National  Forest. 

All  told,  the  treaty  added  roughly  a fifth  of  what  is  now  Washington 
state  to  U.S.  territory.  That's  more  land  than  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  combined. 

Article  II 

This  set  up  what  were  supposed  to  be  temporary  reservations. 

The  United  States  reserved  for  the  tribes  two  areas,  each  1,280  acres. 
The  first  was  at  the  head  of  Port  Madison,  near  the  current  Suquamish 
Reservation  in  the  Puget  Sound.  The  second  was  near  the  current  Lummi 
Reservation  near  Bellingham. 

These  reservations  were  meant  to  be  temporary,  said  Fronda  Woods,  a 
lawyer  for  the  state  Attorney  General's  office.  A larger  reservation, 
outlined  in  Article  3,  was  to  be  the  permanent  home  of  all  the  tribes  who 
signed  the  treaty. 

What  federal  agents  didn't  either  know  or  acknowledge  then  was  that  not 
all  Indian  tribes  got  along,  and  not  all  tribes  would  willingly  leave 
their  areas. 

These  smaller  reservations  still  exist  today. 

This  article  included  language  aimed  at  keeping  whites  off  the 
reservation  without  tribal  permission. 

Article  III 

This  set  up  the  Tulalip  reservation,  where  all  Indians  were  expected  to 
settle. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  controversial  parts  of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  created  the  23,040-acre  Tulalip  Indian  Reservation  where 
nearly  two  dozen  tribes  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  were  expected  to 
settle. 

Since  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  have  been 
disputed . 

Article  3 raises  property  rights  debates  even  today.  Non-Indians  who  own 
land  within  the  reservation,  and  state  attorneys,  interpret  it  as  saying 
the  tribes  don't  own  Tulalip  Bay  or  the  water  in  it  and  that  the 
reservation  begins  where  the  water  ends. 

The  tribes  say  their  land  includes  the  water  in  the  bay  and  the 
tidelands  at  its  edges. 

Federal  Indian  policy  in  the  1800s  and  the  early  1900s  encouraged 
assimilation  and  created  reservation  schools  where  tribal  members  would 
learn  to  farm. 

The  tribes  would  never  have  agreed  to  give  up  Tulalip  Bay,  said  Ray 
Fryberg,  a tribal  member. 

"It's  a spiritual  thing,  and  salmon  is  a part  of  it,"  he  said.  "Salmon 
is  a main  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  the  life  of  our  people." 

By  law,  treaties  must  be  interpreted  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  said  Mason 
Morisset,  the  Tulalip  Tribes'  attorney. 

"If  the  Indians  would  have  intended  that  they  kept  their  tidelands,  then 
that's  how  they  interpret  it,"  Morisset  said.  "They  wouldn't  have  said, 
'This  is  your  reservation,  but  you  can't  go  wading.'  I've  never  understood 
that . " 

Non-Indians  with  homes  along  the  shores  of  Tulalip  Bay  say  they're 
willing  to  go  to  court  to  assert  ownership  of  the  tidelands. 

Early  this  year,  the  tribes  announced  that  non-Indian  landowners  must 
pay  rent  for  space  used  for  decks  and  bulkheads.  They  also  banned  new 
construction  of  the  structures. 

The  landowners  say  their  property  deeds,  many  of  which  were  drawn  up 
when  Indians  sold  their  personal  land  allotments  a century  ago,  argue  that 
their  property  extends  to  the  low  water  mark  of  Tulalip  Bay. 

"This  is  almost  taxation  without  representation  for  some  of  those 


property  owners/'  said  attorney  Chuck  Maduell,  a Seattle  property  rights 
lawyer. 

The  treaty  doesn't  say  who  has  jurisdiction  over  lands  that  were 
allotted  to  individual  Indians  and  then  sold,  Maduell  said. 

Article  IV 

This  set  up  a deadline  for  Indian  resettlement. 

All  22  tribes  were  to  relocate  to  the  reservations  within  a year  of  when 
the  treaty  was  ratified.  President  lames  Buchanan  signed  the  executive 
order  that  approved  the  treaty  four  years  later,  in  1859. 

Until  they  relocated,  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  live  on  any  land  that 
wasn't  yet  claimed  by  U.S.  citizens. 

Article  V 

This  allowed  tribes  to  continue  their  traditional  way  of  life  throughout 
the  territory. 

This  article  is  the  treaty's  most  contentious  and  most-often  litigated. 

The  article  ensured  the  tribes'  right  to  camp  out  and  fish  at  their 
normal  fishing  sites. 

They  could  gather  roots  and  berries  on  unclaimed  lands,  but  they 
couldn't  take  shellfish  from  areas  cultivated  by  settlers. 

Historically,  most  disputes  between  the  state  and  the  tribes  have  been 
over  the  tribal  fishing  rights  outlined  here. 

Now,  tribal  members  are  using  this  article  to  gain  more  control  over 
western  Washington's  ecosystem. 

What  started  as  a fight  to  catch  salmon  has  become  a legal  tool  that 
could  toughen  environmental  regulations  throughout  the  region. 

In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  the  tribes  argued  that  this  article  gives  them 
the  right  to  fish  when  and  where  they  choose.  State  and  federal  officials 
said  Indians  should  comply  with  existing  guidelines. 

The  controversy  brewed,  peaking  in  the  1970s,  when  protests  and  armed 
conflicts  over  fishing  rights  led  to  a federal  courtroom. 

In  1974,  U.S.  District  Court  ludge  George  Boldt  ruled  that  the  treaty 
reserved  for  Indians  the  right  to  half  of  all  salmon  and  steelhead 
harvests  and  opened  the  door  for  other  claims,  including  access  to 
shellfish . 

It  was  a decision  that  stunned  the  state,  and  bolstered  the  confidence 
of  the  tribes. 

Now,  the  tribes  argue  amongst  themselves  over  the  locations  of  "usual 
and  accustomed"  fishing  grounds. 

They're  also  arguing  with  the  state  over  hunting  and  gathering  rights, 
and  over  environmental  regulations  that  could  affect  those  rights. 

The  tribes  say  the  U.S.  government  has  an  obligation  to  sustain  the 
region's  natural  habitat  as  it  was  when  the  treaty  was  signed. 

The  treaty  tribes  have  filed  a lawsuit  scheduled  to  be  heard  in  court 
next  year,  which  could  give  sharp  teeth  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and 
other  environmental  edicts. 

"In  order  to  hunt,  there  has  to  be  an  animal,"  said  Terry  Williams,  a 
tribal  leader  on  environmental  issues.  "And  in  order  for  there  to  be  an 
animal,  there  has  to  be  a habitat  that  supports  the  animal." 

Article  VI 

This  promised  payment  for  the  land. 

The  U.S.  government  agreed  to  pay  the  tribes  $150,000  - about  $3  million 
in  today's  dollars  - over  a period  of  27  years.  A federal  court  was 
established  in  the  mid-20th  century  to  hear  tribal  claims  that  the 
payments  weren't  fair.  That  court  was  dissolved  about  10  years  ago. 

Article  VII 

This  allowed  the  reservation  to  be  divided  and  given  to  individual 
Indians . 

This  happened  on  the  Tulalip  reservation  between  1883  and  1909.  Later, 
some  tribal  members  sold  their  allotments,  many  to  non-Indian  families  who 
still  live  on  that  land.  Now,  the  reservation  is  a checkerboard  of  tribal 
and  nontribal  land. 


Article  VIII 

A financial  restriction  on  the  payment. 

None  of  the  money  guaranteed  in  Article  6 was  to  be  used  to  pay 
individual  debts  within  the  tribe. 

Article  IX 

Proclaiming  the  tribes  as  rulers  of  their  reservation,  but  prohibits 
them  from  warring  with  the  United  States. 

The  tribes  promised  to  be  friendly  with  U.S.  citizens  and  were  not 
allowed  to  make  war  with  any  other  tribes  or  shelter  criminals  wanted  by 
the  U.S.  government. 

Non-Indians  who  live  on  the  Tulalip  reservation  have  used  Article  9 to 
challenge  the  right  of  tribal  police  officers  to  detain  them  for  traffic 
and  other  offenses. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1993  that  tribal  officers  can  stop  non- 
Indians  and  detain  them  until  a sheriff's  deputy  or  other  official  is 
called . 

Some  non-Indians  who  live  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation,  and  state 
lawmakers  who  support  them,  say  they're  not  under  tribal  jurisdiction. 

They  point  to  a recent  informal  opinion  offered  in  a letter  from  a state 
attorney  at  the  request  of  Republican  legislators  Val  Stevens  of  Arlington 
and  Dan  Kristiansen  of  Snohomish. 

The  letter  raises  a question  about  whether  tribal  police  are  covered 
under  the  definition  of  law  enforcement  officers  in  state  law. 

The  treaty's  language  isn't  clear  on  jurisdictional  issues  including  law 
enforcement,  Maduell  said. 

Snohomish  County  Prosecutor  Janice  Ellis  and  Sheriff  Rick  Bart  urge 
anyone  pulled  over  by  tribal  police  to  comply,  saying  they  can  raise 
jurisdictional  issues  afterward. 

Article  X 

Banning  alcohol. 

The  tribes  requested  that  no  alcohol  be  allowed  on  the  reservations. 

Article  XI 

Freeing  slaves. 

Some  tribes  took  members  of  other  tribes  as  slaves.  This  pre-Civil  War 
article  required  the  tribes  to  free  those  slaves. 

Article  XII 

Trade  restrictions. 

The  tribes  would  not  be  allowed  to  trade  on  Vancouver  Island.  This 
article  was  to  prohibit  the  tribes  from  conducting  business  with  British 
outposts  to  the  north  while  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  sparred  over 
boundaries . 

Today,  this  edict  is  routinely  ignored  by  Western  Washington  tribes. 
Woods  said  the  state  isn't  concerned  about  it. 

Article  XII 

Financial  support. 

The  tribes  were  required  to  move  to  the  reservations  and  break  up 
portions  of  the  land  for  farming.  The  federal  government  agreed  to  pay  the 
tribes  $15,000  - about  $300,000  in  today's  dollars  - to  help  develop  those 
portions . 

Article  XIV 

Assimilation  promises. 

The  tribes  were  to  get  an  agricultural  and  industrial  school,  and  a 
blacksmith  and  a carpenter  to  teach  tribal  members  the  traditional  skills 
of  white  settlers. 

It  was  part  of  a U.S.  policy  of  assimilation  that  failed.  Tribal 
children  were  taken  from  their  homes  and  placed  in  boarding  schools  where 
they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  their  native  language.  The  boarding  schools 
were  closed  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. Tribal  members  had  long  fought  various 


diseases  introduced  by  white  settlers.  In  treaty  negotiations,  the  tribes 
demanded  that  a doctor  provide  health  care  and  a clinic  on  the  reservation. 

Today,  the  tribe  has  a federally-funded  health  clinic.  There  is  some 
debate  as  to  whether  this  article  guarantees  universal  health  care  to  all 
tribal  members. 

Article  XV 

This  is  where  everyone  signed. 

There  are  100  signatures  in  all.  Eighty-two  of  them,  those  belonging  to 
Indians,  are  simple  Xs. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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Indians  afflicted  by  diabetes 

By  BRIAN 

WALLHEIMER 

Norwich  Bulletin 

October  22,  2006 

MASHANTUCKET  - Diabetes  strikes  every  race,  ethnicity  and  age,  but  at 
much  higher  rates  for  American  Indians. 

How  does  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe  plan  to  work  against  the 
potentially  deadly  disease? 

With  a long,  straight  drive  down  the  fairways  at  Lake  of  Isles. 

The  tribe  is  holding  a golf  tournament.  Drive  for  Diabetes,  at  Lake  of 
Isles  Monday  to  raise  money  and  awareness  for  diabetes  research.  Proceeds 
will  go  to  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Research  Foundation. 

"Diabetes  is  a prevalent  illness  and  disease  among  our  people  and  our 
community,"  said  Richard  E.  Sebastian,  Mashantucket  Pequot  tribal 
councilor  and  co-chairman  of  the  tournament. 

In  fact,  diabetes  is  more  than  twice  as  common  among  American  Indians  as 
whites,  according  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention. 

Dr.  Socorra  Vargas,  an  endocrinologist  at  The  William  W.  Backus 
Hospital's  Diabetes  Management  Center,  said  diabetes  is  especially  high 
among  all  minority  groups,  though  research  hasn't  discovered  why. 

"I  wish  I knew,"  Vargas  said.  "As  to  why  it  is  more  prevalent,  I'm  sure 
it  has  something  to  do  with  genetics." 

Vargas  said  the  Mashantucket  Pequots  might  be  even  more  susceptible  as  a 
tribe,  because  tribal  members  represent  myriad  races  through  marriage. 
"Perhaps  the  combination  will  put  them  at  greater  risk,"  Vargas  said. 

But  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe,  owner  and  operator  of  Foxwoods  Resort 
Casino,  has  the  ability  to  get  the  message  out  on  a large  scale  and  the 
beginning  of  that  effort  is  Monday's  golf  tournament. 

Sebastian  and  tournament  co-Chairman  Rodney  Butler,  who  also  is  tribal 
treasurer,  said  Monday's  tournament  will  be  followed  by  other  events  to 
aid  diabetes  research  and  bring  awareness  to  the  disease's  impacts. 

"We've  never  really  focused  on  native  health,"  Butler  said.  "Health  is 
perpetual.  It  goes  forever." 

Sebastian  said  the  research  was  going  to  juvenile  diabetes  because  he 
thought  it  was  important  to  teach  healthy  lifestyles  at  a young  age. 

"We  have  to  start  with  our  youth,"  Sebastian  said.  "You  have  to  start 
with  the  kids  and  impress  upon  them  the  kind  of  lifestyle  changes  that  are 
necessary. " 

Brian  Sebastian,  39,  of  Ledyard  is  a Mashantucket  with  diabetes.  His 
wife,  Vanassa  Sebastian,  34,  said  the  disease  has  turned  his  life  upside 


down . 

"The  changes  are  enormous/'  she  said.  "Nutrition  changes,  you  have  to 
watch  the  carbs  that  you  eat,  the  starchy  foods." 

Brian  Sebastian  has  to  exercise  more  and  watch  his  blood  sugar  level. 
Once,  while  shopping  for  a homecoming  dress  for  his  daughter,  the  family 
had  to  leave  the  store  immediately  so  he  could  eat  something. 

"Something  else  has  control  of  your  body,"  his  wife  said.  "His  whole 
eating  style  revolves  around  what  his  blood  sugar  level  is." 

Vargas  said  one  of  the  biggest  things  people  can  do  to  stave  off 
diabetes,  even  those  with  the  gene  that  causes  it,  is  to  eat  properly  and 
exercise . 

"Our  lifestyle  is  pretty  sedentary.  We  go  everywhere  in  our  car. 
Everything  is  drive-thru,"  Vargas  said.  "If  you  live  a healthy  lifestyle, 
you're  able  to  keep  your  weight  down,  you  can  prevent  it." 

Reach  Brian  Wallheimer  at  425-4241 
or  bwallheimer@  norwichbulletin.com 

BY  THE  NUMBERS 

Percentage  of  the  U.S.  population  with  diabetes,  by  age: 

# 20-34:1.3  percent. 

# 35-44:3.7  percent. 

# 44-54:7.6  percent. 

# 55-64:  12.7  percent. 

# 65  and  older:16.9  percent. 

Percentage  of  the  American  Indian  population  with  diabetes,  by  age: 

# 20-34:  3.1  percent. 

# 35-44:  9.4  percent. 

# 44-54:19  percent. 

# 55-64:30  percent. 

# 65  and  older:28.3  percent. 

Total  percentage  of  the  U.S.  population  with  diabetes  in  2005:  7 percent. 

# About  20.8  million  peoplehave  diabetes,  14.6  million  diagnosed 
and  6.2  million  undiagnosed. 

Diabetes  by  race  in  2005: 

# Non-Hispanic  whites:13.1  million  or  8.7  percent. 

# Non-Hispanic  blacks:3.2  million  or  13.3  percent. 

# Hispanic  Americans:  2.5  million,  or  9.5  percent. 

# American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives : 118, 500,  or  15.1  percent. 

# Asian  Americans  and  Pacific  Islanders : Data  not  available. 

Source:  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 

TIPS:  COPING 

What  do  you  do  if  you  have  diabetes? 

# To  survive,  people  with  type  1 diabetes  must  have  insulin  delivered 
by  injection  or  a pump. 

# Many  peoplewith  type  2 diabetes  can  control  their  blood  glucose  by 
following  a healthy  meal  plan  and  exercise  program,  losing  excess 
weight  and  taking  oral  medication. 

# Many  peoplewith  diabetes  also  need  to  take  medications  to  control 
their  cholesterol  and  blood  pressure. 

# Among  adults  with  diagnosed  diabetes,  16  percent  take  insulin  only, 

12  percent  take  insulin  and  oral  medication,  57  percent  take  oral 
medication  only  and  15  percent  do  not  take  either  insulin  or  oral 
medications . 

Source:  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
GLOSSARY 

What  is  diabetes? 

# Diabetes  is  a group  of  diseases  marked  by  high  levels  of  blood  glucose 
resulting  from  defects  in  insulin  production,  insulin  action  or  both. 
Diabetes  can  lead  to  serious  complications  and  premature  death,  but 
people  with  diabetes  can  take  steps  to  control  the  disease  and  lower  the 


risk  of  complications. 


What  are  the  types  of  diabetes? 

# Type  1 diabetes  previously  was  called  insulin-dependent  diabetes 
mellitus  or  juvenile-onset  diabetes.  Type  1 diabetes  develops  when  the 
body's  immune  system  destroys  pancreatic  beta  cells,  the  only  cells  in 
the  body  that  make  the  hormone  insulin  that  regulates  blood  glucose.  To 
survive,  people  with  type  1 diabetes  must  have  insulin  delivered  by 
injection  or  a pump.  This  form  of  diabetes  usually  strikes  children  and 
young  adults,  although  disease  onset  can  occur  at  any  age.  Type  1 
diabetes  accounts  for  5 percent  to  10  percent  of  all  diagnosed  cases  of 
diabetes.  There  is  no  known  way  to  prevent  type  1 diabetes. 

# Type  2 diabetes  previously  was  called  non  insulin-dependent  diabetes 
mellitus  or  adult-onset  diabetes.  It  accounts  for  about  90  to  95  percent 
of  all  diagnosed  cases.  It  usually  begins  as  insulin  resistance,  a 
disorder  in  which  the  cells  do  not  use  insulin  properly.  As  the  need  for 
insulin  rises,  the  pancreas  gradually  loses  its  ability  to  produce  it. 
Type  2 diabetes  is  associated  with  older  age,  obesity,  family  history  of 
diabetes,  history  of  gestational  diabetes,  impaired  glucose  metabolism, 
physical  inactivity  and  race/ethnicity.  Blacks,  Hispanic/Latino 
Americans,  American  Indians  and  some  Asian  Americans  and  Native 
Hawaiians  or  other  Pacific  Islanders  are  at  particularly  high  risk  for 
type  2 diabetes  and  its  complications.  Clinically  based  reports  and 
regional  studies  suggest  that  type  2 diabetes  in  children  and 
adolescents,  although  still  rare,  is  being  diagnosed  more  frequently, 
particularly  in  American  Indians,  blacks  and  Hispanic/Latino  Americans. 

Source:  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
Copyright  c.  2006  Norwich  Bulletin.  All  rights  reserved. 
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WASHINGTON,  Oct.  25  /U.S.  Newswire/  --  The  first  American  Indian  Day  was 
celebrated  in  May  1916  in  New  York.  In  1990,  President  George  H.W.  Bush 
signed  a joint  congressional  resolution  designating  November  1990  as 
"National  American  Indian  Heritage  Month."  Similar  proclamations  have  been 
issued  every  year  since  1994. 


Population 
4.5  million 

As  of  Duly  1,  2005,  the  estimated  population  of  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives,  including  those  of  more  than  one  race.  They  made  up  1.5 
percent  of  the  total  population.  http://www.census.gov/Press- 
Relea se/www/releases/archives/populat ion/006808. html 

43,000 

Increase  in  the  nation's  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  population  from 


Duly  1,  2004  to  Duly  1,  2005.  http://www.census.gov/Press- 
Relea se/www/releases/archives/populat ion/006808. html 

30.7 

Median  age  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  population  in  2005, 
younger  than  the  median  of  36.2  years  for  the  population  as  a whole.  About 
1.3  million  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  were  under  18,  and  336,000 
were  65  or  older.  http://www.census.gov/Press- 
Release/www/releases/archives/population/006808. html 

696,600 

The  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  population  in  California  as  of  Duly 
1,  2005,  the  highest  total  of  any  state  in  the  nation.  California  was 
followed  by  Oklahoma  (401,100)  and  Arizona  (334,700).  About  36,500 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  were  added  to  Arizona's  population 
between  April  1,  2000,  and  Duly  1,  2005.  That  is  the  largest  numeric 
increase  of  any  state  in  the  nation. 

About  One  in  Five 

The  proportion  of  Alaska's  population  identified  as  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  as  of  Duly  1,  2005,  the  highest  rate  for  this  race  group  of 
any  state  in  the  nation.  Alaska  was  followed  by  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico 
(11  percent  each). 

26  Percent 

Percentage  of  Alaska's  preschooler  population  that  was  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native,  as  of  Duly  1,  2005  --  the  highest  proportion  of  any  state. 

154,000 

The  number  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif.,  as  of  Duly  1,  2005.  Los  Angeles  led  all  of  the  nation's  counties 
in  the  number  of  people  of  this  racial  category.  Maricopa  County,  Ariz., 
added  about  18,000  people  to  this  group  between  April  1,  2000,  and  Duly  1, 
2005,  leading  the  nation's  counties  in  this  category. 

Source  for  the  preceding  three  statements: 
http://www.census.gov/Press-Release/www/ 
releases /arch ives/population/007263 . html . 

40  Percent 

Percentage  of  the  population  in  the  Farmington,  N.M.,  metropolitan  area 
that  was  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native,  as  of  2003.  Farmington  led  all 
metro  areas,  with  only  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  --  at  31  percent  --  anywhere  close. 
http://www.census.gov/Press- 

Release/www/releases/archives/miscellaneous/007137. html 


Families  and  Children 
525,800 

The  number  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  families.  Of  these: 

--  312,400  are  married-couple  families,  including  those  with  children. 

--  154,900  are  married  couples  with  their  own  children, 
under  the  age  of  18. 

(Source:  American  FactFinder,  from  2004  American  Community  Survey) 

3.41 

Average  number  of  people  in  an  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  family. 
This  is  larger  than  the  average  size  of  all  families  (3.18  people). 
(Source:  American  FactFinder,  from  2004  American  Community  Survey) 


Flousing 
56  Percent 

The  percentage  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  households  who  own 
their  own  home.  (Source:  American  FactFinder,  from  2004  American  Community 


Survey) 


$95,454 

Median  value  of  homes  owned  by  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 
(Source:  American  FactFinder,  from  2004  American  Community  Survey) 


Languages 
25  Percent 

Percentage  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  5 years  and  older  who 
speak  a language  other  than  English  at  home. 

(Source:  American  FactFinder,  from  2004  American  Community  Survey) 


Education 
76  Percent 

The  percentage  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  age  25  and  older  who 
have  at  least  a high  school  diploma.  Also,  14  percent  have  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree.  (Source:  American  FactFinder,  from  2005  American 
Community  Survey) 


Businesses 
$26.9  billion 

Receipts  for  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  businesses  in  2002. 
These  businesses  numbered  201,387. 

20,380 

Number  of  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  in  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach-Riverside,  Calif.,  combined  statistical  area,  making 
that  area  number  one  in  the  metro  category.  Among  counties,  Los  Angeles 
had  the  highest  number  of  firms  (13,061). 

38,125 

Number  of  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  in  California, 
which  led  the  nation's  states.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  York  and  Florida 
followed . 

Nearly  Three  in  10 

Ratio  of  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  which  operated  in 
construction  and  other  services  (such  as  personal  services,  and  repair  and 
maintenance) . 

24,498 

Number  of  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  which  had  paid 
employees.  These  businesses  employed  191,270  people. 

3,631 

Number  of  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  with  receipts  of 
$1  million  or  more.  These  firms  accounted  for  nearly  2 percent  of  the 
total  number  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  and  more 
than  64  percent  of  their  total  receipts. 

178 

Number  of  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  firms  with  100  or  more 
employees . 

These  firms  generated  nearly  $5.3  billion  in  gross  receipts  --  24  percent 
of  the  total  revenue  for  American  Indian-  and  Alaska  Native-owned  employer 
firms . 

New  York;  Los  Angeles;  and  Gallup,  N.M. 

The  three  cities  with  the  largest  number  of  American  Indian-  and  Alaska 
Native-owned  firms,  with  7,134;  5,767;  and  2,642,  respectively. 

For  more  information  on  the  data  in  this  section,  go  to  http : //www. census . 
gov/Press-  Release/www/releases/archives/business_ownership/007013 . html . 


Dobs  --  Management  and  Professional 


26  Percent 

The  percentage  of  civilian  employed  single-race  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  persons  age  16  and  older  who  work  in  management,  professional  and 
related  occupations.  (Source:  American  FactFinder,  from  2005  American 
Community  Survey) 


Veterans 

170,000 

The  number  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  veterans  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces.  (Source:  American  FactFinder,  from  2005  American  Community  Survey) 


Income  and  Poverty 
$33,627 

The  median  income  of  households  where  the  householder  reported  they  were 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  and  no  other  race.  The  median  income  is 
based  on  a three-year  average  (2003-2005). 

25  Percent 

The  poverty  rate  of  people  who  reported  they  were  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  and  no  other  race,  based  on  a three-year  average. 

For  information  on  the  data  in  this  section,  go  to  http : //www. census . 
gov/Press-  Release/www/releases/archives/income_wealth/007419. html . 


Flealth  Insurance 
30  Percent 

The  percentage  of  people  who  reported  they  were  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  and  no  other  race  who  lacked  health  insurance  coverage,  based  on  a 
three-year  average.  http://www.census.gov/Press- 
Release/www/releases/archives/income_wealth/007419. html 

Editor's  note:  The  preceding  data  were  collected  from  a variety  of 
sources  and  may  be  subject  to  sampling  variability  and  other  sources 
of  error.  Questions  or  comments  should  be  directed  to  the  Census  Bureau's 
Public  Information  Office:  telephone:  301-  763-3030;  fax:  301-457-3670; 
or  e-mail:  pio@census.gov. 
http://www.usnewswire.com/ 

Copyright  c.  2006  U.S.  Newswire  202-347-2770. 
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Gathering  celebrates  Indian  languages 
By  Tami  Althoff 
Staff  Writer 
October  24,  2006 

NORMAN  - Elton  Yellowfish  is  a full-blood  Comanche,  one  of  few  who  can 
speak  his  native  language  fluently. 

"There  are  not  very  many  of  us  left,"  Yellowfish  said  Friday  night  at 
the  Cleveland  County  Fairgrounds  where  he  was  attending  the  ninth  annual 
Celebration  of  Oklahoma  Language  and  Culture.  "In  this  contemporary 
society,  we  are  the  minority.  We  get  lost  in  the  shuffle." 


Yellowfish  was  among  several  American  Indians  who  gathered  Friday  to 
honor  the  Indian  languages  of  Oklahoma.  The  evening  began  with  gourd 
dancing  to  the  drum  of  Ernest  Toppah  and  friends. 

Terrence  Atkins,  9,  of  Norman,  an  Otoe,  was  in  native  dress  from  head  to 
toe.  He  hopped  from  one  foot  to  the  next,  dancing  along  to  the  beat  of  the 
drum  with  men  and  women  five  times  his  age. 

"I  look  at  other  people  and  just  learn,"  he  said.  "It's  fun." 

Following  the  dance,  cultural  presentations  were  given  in  the  Pawnee, 
Comanche,  Cheyenne,  Chickasaw  and  Kiowa  languages.  Sharing  stories  were 
Dorna  Riding  In  (Pawnee),  Beatrice  Saupitty  (Comanche),  Carlin  Thompson 
(Chickasaw)  and  LeRoy  Sealy  (Choctaw). 

Yellowfish  said  the  presentations  are  important  because  languages  retain 
individuality  more  than  dance  and  material  culture  do.  That's  why  it's  so 
important  for  elders  to  teach  the  language. 

"Anything  today  that's  related  to  saving  and  keeping  our  history,  our 
culture,  alive  is  important  to  me.  It's  important  to  my  niece  and  to  my 
granddaughter, " he  said.  "If  we  don't  make  the  effort  to  learn,  to  take 
part,  we'll  lose  it  faster  than  we  think.  We'll  lose  our  identity." 

Yellowfish  said  learning  their  native  language  is  more  important  to 
young  people  today  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

"It's  the  thing  to  do  now,"  he  said.  "I  hope  it  continues.  I hope  it 
grows . " 

Events  like  Friday's  encourage  parents  and  grandparents  to  pass  their 
heritage  to  younger  generations,  he  added. 

"It's  important  that  the  parents  know  it's  their  mission.  Young  people 
will  not  know  if  their  parents  don't  teach  them,"  he  said.  "If  the  parents 
don't  know,  it's  never  too  late  to  learn.  Then,  pass  it  on  as  soon  as  you 
can  before  it's  too  late.  We  have  to  foster  it,  nurture  it,  and  keep  it 
going." 

The  celebration  was  sponsored  by  the  Intertribal  Wordpath  Society,  a 
private  foundation  that  promotes  the  teaching,  awareness,  status  and  use 
of  Oklahoma  Indian  languages. 

Copyright  c.  2006  News  9/The  Oklahoman,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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U.N.  to  honor  Sioux  spiritual  leader 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
October  18,  2006 

A spiritual  leader  from  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  will  be  honored  Wednesday 
at  the  United  Nations  headquarters  in  New  York  City  for  a decade's  work  in 
encouraging  world  peace. 

"Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse  was  chosen  because  he's  one  of  the  great 
peacemakers  of  our  time, " said  Alison  Van  Dyk,  executive  director  of  The 
Temple  of  Understanding,  a nongovernmental  organization  with  U.N.  status, 
which  is  presenting  the  award. 

Past  recipients  of  the  Juliet  Hollister  peace  award  have  included  the 
Dalai  Lama,  Nelson  Mandela  and  Queen  Noor. 

This  year's  Hollister  honorees  also  include  the  late  Daniel  Pearl,  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter,  and  the  Venerable  Yifa,  a Buddhist  nun  who 
chairs  the  Department  of  Religious  Studies  at  the  University  of  the  West 
in  California. 

Van  Dyk  said  the  honorees  were  selected  because  they  all  overcame 
adversity  in  their  lives. 

"I'm  proud  he's  received  the  award  on  behalf  of  our  people,"  said  Tom 
Van  Norman,  a Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  attorney  from  South  Dakota.  He 


described  Looking  Horse  as  a role  model  who  opens  people's  "eyes  to  the 
world . " 

Born  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  Looking  Horse  was  chosen  at  the 
age  of  12  to  represent  the  19th  generation  of  Lakota  as  Keeper  of  the 
White  Buffalo  Calf  Pipe. 

The  pipekeeper  holds  revered  status  because  the  pipe  was  brought  to  the 
Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota,  or  the  Great  Sioux  Nation,  by  the  White  Buffalo 
Calf  woman,  who  was  akin  to  a holy  woman.  The  pipe  has  been  a historical 
guiding  force  for  how  the  Lakota  are  expected  to  live  their  lives. 

Looking  Horse  has  used  his  position  as  keeper  of  the  pipe  to  provide 
spiritual  leadership  to  the  Sioux  Nation.  He  also  has  used  the  pipe's 
strength  to  help  spread  a message  of  peace  around  the  globe. 

"He's  done  a lot  to  preserve  the  culture  and  educate  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  alike,"  said  Gene  Blue  Arm,  president  of  the  Wounded  Knee 
Survivors'  Association.  "He's  done  most  of  it  on  his  own." 

The  birth  of  a white  buffalo  calf  in  1994  moved  Looking  Horse  to  honor 
the  earth  and  promote  world  peace.  He  welcomed  the  calf's  birth  by 
performing  a series  of  Four  Direction  ceremonies  at  sites  sacred  to 
indigenous  people. 

In  1996,  Looking  Horse  established  the  World  Peace  and  Prayer  Day. 

He  travels  and  speaks  extensively  on  peace,  environmental  and  Native 
rights  issues. 

"He  says  to  look  to  spirituality  rather  than  fighting  over  different 
perspectives  of  spirituality,"  Blue  Arm  said.  "Everybody  should  pray 
together . " 

Reporter  Jodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  jodi.rave@lee.net 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Politics  can  be  different  in  South  Dakota.  It  is  a red  state  where  the 
independent-minded  voters  often  vote  blue. 

With  only  one  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  its  name, 
Stephanie  Herseth  (D-SD),  the  South  Dakota  went  Democratic  two  years  ago 
in  support  of  Herseth.  Of  the  two  US  senators,  one  - Tim  Johnson  - is  a 
Democrat.  This  year  Herseth  is  challenged  by  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe,  Bruce  Whalen,  for  her  Congressional  seat.  Whalen  is  a Republican,  a 
real  oddity  in  Indian  country  since  most  tribes  usually  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

But  there  are  also  important  campaigns  taking  place  on  a couple  of  the 
Indian  reservations . After  Cecilia  Fire  Thunder,  the  impeached  president 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  narrowly  lost  her  bid  for  re-election  when  she 
fell  by  three  votes  in  the  reservation's  primary  election  this  month,  the 
incumbent  and  acting  president  Alex  White  Plume,  will  face  former  three- 
time-president,  John  Yellow  Bird  Steele. 

Steele  is  a formidable  opponent  and  has  strong  support  in  the 
reservation's  two  largest  districts.  Wounded  Knee  and  Pine  Ridge.  White 
Plume  took  over  the  duties  of  president  after  the  tribal  council  suspended 
and  then  impeached  Fire  Thunder  for  her  feminist  stand  on  abortion  rights. 

The  irony  of  the  council's  action  against  Fire  Thunder  is  that  if  any  of 
the  council  members  truly  knew  their  own  history  and  culture,  they 
(especially  the  men)  would  never  have  taken  her  to  task  for  her  stand  on 


women's  nights  because  the  traditional  male  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
never,  not  ever,  interfered  in  the  rights  of  a Lakota  woman  to  decide  her 
own  fate  when  it  came  to  child  birth.  A Lakota  woman  always  had  the 
traditional  and  spiritual  right  to  make  her  own  decision.  It  has  only  been 
since  the  Christianization  of  so  many  members  of  the  tribe  that  moral 
issues,  usually  guided  by  cultural  and  traditional  values,  have  made  the 
transition  to  the  values  and  beliefs  of  the  different  Christian  religious 
groups . 

A physician,  lack  Billion,  of  Sioux  Falls,  has  challenged  Governor  Mike 
Rounds  (R-SD).  Billion  has  made  the  issue  of  banning  all  abortions,  HB1215, 
passed  by  the  South  Dakota  legislators  this  year  and  signed  into  law  by 
Governor  Rounds,  the  centerpiece  of  his  campaign.  Because  the  law  also 
prevents  an  abortion  by  victims  of  rape  or  incest.  Billion  believes  it  is 
a law  that  is  unfair  and  dangerous  for  women.  The  law  was  challenged  by 
the  South  Dakota  voters  and  is  on  the  ballot.  And  although  Gov.  Rounds,  a 
Catholic,  has  allowed  his  religious  beliefs  to  overshadow  his  political 
beliefs,  he  remains  a popular  governor. 

However,  his  popularity  has  waned  on  the  Indian  reservations  where  a 
strong  voter  turnout  has  influenced  several  state  and  national  elections 
of  late.  He  made  a solemn  vow  to  work  with  the  tribal  leaders  in  the  state 
by  inviting  them  to  his  home  and  sitting  down  and  talking  about  the  issues 
impacting  the  reservations  on  a one-to-one  basis.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
had  not  happened. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  several  tribes,  including  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe  in  Eastern  South  Dakota,  have  been  campaigning  relentlessly  to 
get  Gov.  Rounds  to  amend  their  gaming  compacts  to  allow  for  more  gaming 
devices  in  their  casinos.  They  see  this  as  a way  to  increase  jobs  and 
revenues  on  the  reservation  and  thus  greatly  improve  their  economic 
position.  To  date.  Rounds  has  refused  to  comply.  This  stubbornness  has 
prompted  the  Flandreau  Tribe  to  take  out  television  ads  statewide 
addressing  the  issue. 

Gov.  Rounds  and  his  attorney  general,  Larry  Long,  also  fought  tooth  and 
nail  to  stop  Mike  landreau  and  his  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  from  taking 
land  into  trust  near  the  city  of  Chamberlain,  SD  to  use  as  a recreational 
site  for  the  tribe.  The  tribe  won  in  the  lower  courts  and  watched 
apprehensively  as  the  case  wound  its  way  all  of  the  way  to  the  US  Supreme 
Court  where  the  court  refused  to  hear  the  case  and  let  the  lower  court 
ruling  stand.  Clearly  a sound  defeat  for  Gov.  Rounds  and  Larry  Long. 

Long  is  challenged  this  year  by  an  attorney  named  Ron  Volesky,  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe.  Volesky,  a Democrat,  has 
been  active  in  South  Dakota  politics  for  many  years  and  is  well  respected 
by  whites  as  well  as  Indians.  However,  Long  has  a strong  Republican 
following  and  the  job  position  of  attorney  general  can  have  many 
implications  to  state  politics  and  the  Republican  majority  fears  the 
politics  of  the  more  liberal  candidate  Volesky.  Long  has  hidden  behind 
this  fear  quite  effectively  over  the  years. 

The  Indian  media  in  South  Dakota  will  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
Billion  for  governor  and  Volesky  for  attorney  general,  but  the  powerful 
Republican  vote  will  more  than  likely  countermand  the  Indian  vote. 

Stepanie  Herseth  is  the  odds  on  favorite  to  retain  her  seat  in  Congress 
against  Whalen.  She  was  leading  60  percent  to  26  percent  in  the  latest 
statewide  poll.  Whalen  has  identified  himself  much  too  strongly  with  the 
anti-abortionists  to  the  point  where  he  has  almost  become  a lohnny-one- 
note  on  the  subject.  In  a recent  televised  debate  with  Herseth  he  turned 
nearly  every  topic  to  include  the  abortion  issue  knowing  full  well  that 
Herseth  does  not  support  the  ban. 

Yes,  politics  in  South  Dakota  can  be  different  and  for  such  a small 
state,  it  drew  some  of  the  Republican  Party's  heaviest  hitters  and  huge 
funds  from  the  Republican  National  Committee  two  years  ago  when  it  pushed 
Senator  Tom  Daschle  out  of  the  national  political  arena. 

November  7 should  be  very  interesting  when  the  polls  open  on  that  day 
throughout  the  state  and  on  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Cheyenne  River  Reservations 
where  Harold  Frazier,  the  incumbent  president,  is  expected  to  retain  his 
seat . 


McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association . 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Jodi  Rave:  Restoring  Earth  new  role  for  Natives 
October  26,  2006 

BOZEMAN  - How  do  you  restore  the  Earth? 

The  concept  is  at  odds  with  indigenous  peoples,  who  find  themselves  at 
an  unprecedented  crossroads. 

Tribal  people  never  had  to  think  about  restoring  Mother  Earth  on  a 
global  level  because  it  was  inconceivable  anyone  would  wantonly  destroy 
the  Earth  and  sky. 

But  images  of  a crying  Earth  appear  each  day.  We  have  stinking  rivers, 
melting  ice  caps,  dwindling  rainforests  and  polluting  oil  refineries. 

On  Saturday,  I visited  an  honored  elder  who  invited  me  to  be  on  an 
environmental  panel  with  her  during  the  Northern  Rockies  Bioneers 
Conference  in  Bozeman. 

Bioneers  - biological  engineers  - seek  to  unite  nature,  culture  and 
spirit  in  an  Earth-honoring  vision  founded  in  social  justice. 

I can  relate  to  this. 

The  conference  reminded  me  how  people  of  different  cultural  backgrounds 
can  still  share  common  dreams  and  goals.  Participants  viewed  the 
documentary  "Homeland:  Four  Portraits  of  Native  Action"  prior  to  the 
environmental  panel  discussion,  which  was  led  by  international  educator 
Henrietta  Mann. 

The  film  highlighted  four  indigenous  communities  at  odds  with  the  world 
in  which  they  live. 

The  Penobscot  Nation  in  Maine  is  fighting  to  maintain  the  cultural 
integrity  of  the  Penobscot  River,  which  is  being  polluted  by  a paper  mill 
so  consumers  can  buy  chlorine-whitened  toilet  paper. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  in  Montana  are  waging  warfare  against  coal  bed 
methane  development,  which  threatens  the  community's  well-being  and 
drinking  water  supply. 

The  Navajo,  or  Dine',  are  beginning  the  second  round  of  a fight  against 
the  uranium  mines  they  say  contaminate  their  land  and  kill  their  people 
with  cancer. 

And  then  there  is  the  Gwich'in  Nation  in  Alaska  and  Canada,  which 
continually  battles  with  all-powerful  oil  companies  and  congressional 
lawmakers  who  want  to  open  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  - the 
calving  grounds  for  caribou  herds  that  have  sustained  the  Gwich'in  for 
thousands  of  years  - for  oil  development. 

While  the  Bioneers  were  spreading  their  message  about  Earth  preservation. 
Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  an  internationally  known  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota  nations,  shared  similar  thoughts  Sunday  when 
he  released  a message  imploring  all  of  us  to  end  the  desecration  of  Mother 
Earth . 

"To  understand  the  depth  of  this  message  you  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  Sacred  Sites  and  realize  the  interconnectedness  of  what  is 


happening  today,  in  reflection  of  the  continued  massacres  that  are 
occurring  on  other  lands  and  our  own  Americas,"  wrote  Looking  Horse,  who 
was  honored  this  month  at  the  United  Nations  for  promoting  world  peace. 

"Our  people  have  striven  to  protect  Sacred  Sites  from  the  beginning  of 
time,"  he  said.  "These  places  have  been  violated  for  centuries  and  have 
brought  us  to  the  predicament  that  we  are  in  at  the  global  level." 

Looking  Horse  reminds  us  that  some  of  the  sacred  sites  of  which  he 
speaks  contain  Mother  Earth's  vital  organs.  The  Earth  is  a living  organism 
And  all  her  parts  depend  upon  one  another  to  survive. 

The  spiritual  leader  tells  us  our  mother's  heart  lies  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota,  a place  the  Lakota  refer  to  as  "Heart  of  Everything  That 
Is." 

"Our  ancestors  never  saw  a satellite  view  of  this  site,"  said  Looking 
Horse,  "but  now  that  those  pictures  are  available,  we  see  that  it  is  in 
the  shape  of  a heart  and,  when  fast-forwarded,  it  looks  like  a heart 
pumping. 

"The  Dine  have  been  protecting  Big  Mountain,  calling  it  the  liver,  and 
we  are  suffering  and  going  to  suffer  more  from  the  extraction  of  the  coal 
from  there  and  the  poison  processes  used  in  doing  so. 

"The  aborigines  have  warned  of  the  contaminating  effects  of  global 
warming  on  the  coral  reefs,  which  they  see  as  Mother  Earth's  blood 
purifier . 

"The  indigenous  people  of  the  rainforest  relay  that  the  rainforests  are 
the  lungs  of  the  planet  and  need  protection. 

"The  Gwich'in  Nation  has  had  to  face  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  coastal  plain,  also  known  to  the  Gwich'in  as  'Where  life 
begins ! ’ " 

I heard  similar  messages  about  Earth  preservation  in  Dune  when  two 
traditional  storytellers  - one  from  New  York  and  one  from  Alaska  - visited 
Montana.  Their  stories  remind  us  how  all  living  beings,  from  rocks  and 
trees  to  the  moon  and  stars,  are  related  and  interdependent. 

The  storytellers  told  us  to  preserve  the  land  for  the  seventh  generation 
to  come  before  us. 

Yet  we  let  greed  destroy  our  planet  day  by  day. 

A1  Gore's  book  and  film  of  the  same  name,  "An  Inconvenient  Truth,"  uses 
Western  science  to  warn  us  how  the  Earth  can  no  longer  sustain  the  carnage 
when  tons  of  natural  resources  are  stripped  from  the  ground  and  tons  of 
pollutants  are  sent  skyward,  causing  global  warming  to  spin  out  of  control 
The  Bioneers,  Looking  Horse,  the  Native  storytellers  and  Gore  all  share 
a similar  social  and  ecological  consciousness  in  which  they  inspire  others 
to  save  the  Earth  from  environmental  degradation. 

Their  work  should  inspire  all  individuals  to  work  collectively  to 
restore  the  Earth. 

Dodi  Rave  covers  Native  issues  for  the  Missoulian. 

She  can  be  reached  at  (800)  366-7186  or  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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October  24,  2006 

Question  of  the  Month,  Ojibwemong 
Q:  Aaniishwiin  maanendamoyan  noongom? 

A:  Gii-zhoomiingweni  niwiiw  gii-gashkigwaadang  nimakasinan 

Fond  du  Lac  Follies  motored  to  Milwaukee  as  a result  of  an  invitation 
from  Kim  Blaeser  to  help  promote  the  new  book  she  edited.  It  is  called 


Traces  in  Blood,  Bone,  & Stone,  Contemporary  Ojibwe  Poetry  by  Loonfeather 
Press.  This  is  a handsome  book  with  a painting  by  Doe  Geshick  on  the  cover 
Inside  are  contributions  from  32  Ojibwe  poets. 

The  event  was  called  The  Voice  of  the  Crane:  A Celebration  of  Ojibwe 
Literature  and  was  held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 

I motored  to  Milwaukee  with  my  brother-in-law  Richard  (Husband)  Krieg  in 
the  silver  Silverado.  He  has  family  in  Milwaukee  and  he  wanted  to  visit 
them. 

I met  Kim  and  the  assembled  poets  at  a nice  place  just  off  the  campus  of 
UW-M.  There  I saw  and  talked  with  Kim,  Heid  Erdrich,  Denise  Sweet,  and 
Gordon  Henry. 

We  moved  our  conversation  to  the  area  where  we  were  supposed  to  read. 
Each  one  of  us  read  our  poetry,  poured  our  words  out  to  the  assembled 
crowd  of  about  80  people.  I think  we  connected  with  the  audience  and  each 
other.  It  was  good.  After  the  doings  we  all  signed  books  and  talked  with 
audience  members  one  on  one. 

We  ate  good  while  we  were  there  and  I was  sad  to  see  the  event  end.  Heid 
Erdrich  and  I motored  north  to  Minneapolis.  She  wanted  to  ride  with  me 
because  the  train  was  too  slow.  Once  again  I avoided  the  gauntlet  of 
casinos  in  Wisconsin.  I dropped  her  off  at  her  house  and  headed  north  to 
the  Rez  with  a feeling  of  accomplishment. 

The  week  after  the  Milwaukee  gig  we  assembled  to  read  again.  It  was  a 
slightly  different  cast  this  time.  Noted  author  Gerald  Vizenor  was  there 
as  was  Kim  and  Heid.  Doyle  Turner  also  shared  his  words  at  Birch  Bark 
Books,  the  setting  for  this  reading.  I wonder  where  we  wandering  Ojibwe 
poets  will  meet  to  read  again? 

Question  of  the  Month,  English  version 
Q:  What  is  worrying  you  now? 

A:  My  wife  was  smiling  as  she  was  sewing  my  moccasins. 

My  connection  with  Older  than  America,  the  movie,  started  with  a phone 
call  from  Riki  McMasters  of  the  Minnesota  Film  Board.  She  said  she  was 
with  people  who  were  making  a movie  and  were  scouting  locations  in  this 
area.  She  asked  if  she  could  visit  here,  the  World  Headquarters  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Follies.  I said  goat  head.  Riki  and  I had  first  met  when  they 
were  filming  the  movie  "Iron  Will". 

We  met  the  Director,  Georgina  Lightening,  and  we  talked  about  her 
upcoming  movie.  We  had  coffee  inside  then  went  outside  to  hang  around  the 
fire  pit.  Ray  Earley  was  there  spinning  stories,  he  had  a brand  new 
audience.  I gave  Georgina  a ride  in  that  snarling  Corvette. 

They  left  then  we  didnt  hear  anything  more  until  Veronica  Smith  pointed 
out  the  film  had  a website.  I looked  and  sure  enough  the  Corvette  was 
pictured  there.  I don't  think  the  sports  car  will  be  in  the  movie,  it'll 
be  winter  when  they  are  shooting  and  that  is  when  the  Corvette  is 
hibernating. 

There  was  a news  conference  held  at  the  Black  Bear  casino  and  Director 
Georgina  Lightening  and  Producer  Christina  Walker  spoke  about  the  film. 
While  talking  with  Georgina  about  the  movie  I learned  she  rewrote  the 
script  to  include  my  fire  pit  and  house  in  the  movie. 

A week  later  my  family  motored  to  the  Black  Bear  Casino  for  the  open 
casting  call.  I heard  about  700  people  showed  up  for  the  auditions.  Pat 
and  I auditioned  as  did  three  of  my  sons. 

I learned  my  son  Ezigaa  is  being  considered  for  one  of  the  speaking 
roles,  also  my  wife  Pat.  She  will  be  speaking  with  Adam  Beach  in  one  of 
the  hospital  scenes.  Ray  and  I will  be  trading  lines  with  Mr.  Beach  at  the 
fire  pit  in  the  yard. 

The  film  company  will  be  shooting  on  and  near  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Reservation  for  about  a month.  People  are  always  asking  me  what  the  movie 
is  about  and  I tell  them  I don't  know  because  I haven't  seen  a script.  I 
did  hear  some  key  words  however,  words  like  boarding  school,  an  earthquake 
an  art  teacher  that  looks  exactly  like  Georgina  Lightening,  Adam  Beach  who 
looks  exactly  like  Adam  Beach. 

We  shall  see. 

I think  Older  than  America  will  be  in  the  Follies  again. 


We  motored  to  Duluth  to  see  the  movie  Flags  of  our  Fathers,  we  went 
because  we  heard  that  son  of  a Beach,  Adam  was  a good  actor.  Wrong,  he  is 
a great  actor. 

The  views  expressed  in  this  column  belong  to  the  writer  alone,  they  are 
not  meant  to  represent  this  newspaper,  this  Reservation,  the  movie.  Older 
Than  America,  Riki  McMasters,  Georgina  Lightening,  Christine  Walker,  Ray 
Earley,  or  even  my  wife  Patricia.  Comments  and  movie  passes  can  be  sent  to 
FdL  Follies,  PO  Box  16,  Sawyer,  Minnesota  55780-0016 
email:  northrup(3cpinternet . com . Website:  http://www.jimnorthrup.org. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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TRANSFORMATION  OF  "ADODARHO",  CHAIRMAN  OF  IROQUOIS  CONFEDERACY: 

INDIGENOUS  WOMEN  OFFER  TO  COMB  OUT  BUSH  AND  HARPER'S  SNAKES 

MNN.  Oct.  22,  2006.  The  formation  of  the  Rotinonhsonnion :we/Six 
Nations  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  preceded  by  the  founders, 

Dekanawida,  Ayonwatha  and  Digosaseh,  overcoming  a treacherous 
remorseless  power-hungry  man.  Our  ancestors  had  the  challenge.  This 
miserable  despicable  man  was  determined  he  was  going  to  take  over  the 
whole  world.  He  led  one  of  the  nations,  Onondaga,  and  was  later 
transformed  into  "Adodharo".  He  enjoyed  causing  fear  among  them  and 
other  people.  He  drove  himself  into  such  a hateful  state  of  mind 
that  he  thought  he  could  control  everyone. 

Living  out  his  delusions  caused  sicknesses  among  the  people 
throughout  Turtle  Island.  People  were  fighting  and  killing  each 
other.  Societies  were  breaking  down.  His  behavior  infected 
everybody  else.  After  a while,  the  people  began  to  realize  their  own 
worst  fears. 

Adodharo  had  grandiose  ideas  of  his  own  omnipotence.  He  wanted  to 
control  everything  from  a high  position  of  power  over  life  and  death 
to  satiate  his  madness.  He  was  symbolically  depicted  as  a man  who 
had  live  serpents  coming  out  of  his  head.  This  illustrated  the  kind 
of  mind  he  had,  that  of  a twisted  destructive  sense  of  his  own  self- 
importance. 

His  stance  was  similar  to  the  systems  of  governance  that  had 
developed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  For  example,  Louis  XIV  called 
himself  the  "Sun  King"  taking  onto  himself  the  power  of  the  sun.  As 
such  he  meted  out  untold  cruelty  to  the  French  population.  And  he 
could  stay  on  the  throne  for  life.  He  made  a declaration  that,  "We 
will  eradicate  the  Iroquois  from  the  face  of  the  earth".  After  many 
years  of  warfare  with  us,  his  successor  came  here  begging  for  peace 
and  signed  the  "Peace  of  Montreal,  1701". 

Alexander  the  Great,  Ghengis  Khan  and  others  were  the  Adodarhos  of 
their  nations.  Today  they  are  being  promoted  as  great  people  of  the 
past.  In  their  time  the  people  didn't  think  of  them  as  being  great. 

They  thought  of  them  as  being  insane.  The  people  couldn't  stop  their 
incessant  warfare  and  cruelty. 

The  chaos  on  Turtle  Island  was  finally  ended.  Deknawida  recognized 
that  Adodharo' s way  of  thinking  was  actually  a disease  of  the  mind. 

He  brought  a egalitarian  system  of  peace  where  no  one  had  power  over 
another.  This  is  the  Kaianereh ' ko :wa/Great  Law  of  Peace,  the 
greatest  and  oldest  system  of  democracy  ever  developed  anywhere  on 
earth.  True  Democracy  came  from  the  minds  of  the  Indigenous  people 
of  Turtle  Island,  not  from  Greece.  The  Great  Peace  is  believed  to 
have  lasted  approximately  3,000  years  and  was  broken  in  1609  when 


Champlain  invaded  the  Mohawks.  People  all  oven  the  world  have  tried 
to  emulate  what  we  accomplished. 

Dekanawida  and  Ayonwatha  had  to  remove  the  perverted  twisted 
thinking  from  Adodharo's  mind.  They  symbolically  combed  the  serpents 
out  of  his  head  until  he  became  calm  and  humbled  himself  before  the 
people.  He  was  knocked  off  his  high  position  to  become  equal  to 
everyone  else.  After  his  recovery,  he  became  the  chairman  of  the 
Rotinonhsonnion:we/Six  Nation  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

When  the  confederacy  was  formed  it  was  always  understood  no  one 
was  above  anybody  else.  Here  the  women  could  cut  a man  down  to  size. 
Chiefs  and  clan  mothers  were  actually  the  servants  of  the  people. 

Today  the  mothering  instinct  of  the  Indigenous  women  makes  us  feel 
sorry  for  people  like  George  Bush  and  his  prote'ge',  Stephen  Harper. 
They  have  deluded  themselves  into  thinking  they  are  all-powerful.  In 
fact  Bush  is  powerful  because  he  sits  on  top  of  an  arsenal  of  deadly 
weapons.  He  has  his  finger  on  the  nuclear  button  with  which  he  can 
incinerate  the  whole  world.  We  are  concerned  that  such  a confused 
person  could  be  in  that  kind  position  and  a danger  to  all  of  us. 

We  are  worried  about  these  two  young  mixed-up  boys.  We  want  to 
straighten  them  out  before  its  too  late.  We  have  to  bring  them  back 
to  reality.  We  want  to  show  them  the  true  compassion  that  comes  out 
of  the  minds  of  the  indigenous  people.  This  is  how  we  brought 
Adodharo  out  of  his  confused  state  to  one  of  equilibrium  with  the 
people. 

If  the  women  aren't  allowed  to  carry  out  this  ceremony,  then  these 
two  men  will  destroy  themselves  and  possibly  others  around  them.  The 
difficulty  with  people  in  their  positions  is  that  they  think  they 
don't  need  anyone. 

As  we  can  see  we  are  in  a state  of  emergency.  Bush  has  all  the 
symptoms  of  someone  going  off  the  deep  end,  such  as  wanting  to  take 
over  the  whole  universe.  For  the  good  of  the  world,  we  indigenous 
mothers  want  to  speak  to  these  men.  We  are  worried.  Symbolically 
they  both  need  a good  spanking  with  the  red  willow  to  bring  them  back 
to  reality  and  "skennen:en"  just  like  when  we  put  our  chiefs  in  their 
place  when  they  get  out  of  hand. 

George  and  Stephen,  we  want  to  comb  the  snakes  out  of  your  hair  and 
sing  to  you  to  soothe  your  nerves.  Your  minds  will  become  clear  and 
you  will  no  longer  be  dilusional.  This  method  works  on  Turtle  Island 
because  the  ceremony  is  rooted  in  our  traditional  practices.  It 
doesn't  come  from  European-spawned  psychiatry  and  psychology,  which 
is  formed  elsewhere  for  other  people.  You  guys  don't  need  expensive 
psychiatric  treatment.  We'll  help  you  for  nothing.  Don't  be  afraid 
to  come  off  your  high  pedestal  and  join  us.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
falling  because  we're  not  on  top  of  anyone.  We  have  this  innate 
knowledge  of  egalitarianism  that  comes  from  our  relationship  with  and 
connection  to  the  natural  world. 

This  act  was  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  our 
Confederacy  and  is  the  same  process  today.  It  brings  those  with 
grandiose  ideas  of  themselves  back  into  the  "circle".  We  want  you  to 
participate  with  us.  Instead  of  going  into  outer  space,  we  want  to 
bring  you  back  down  to  earth  so  that  you  won't  harm  yourselves  or 
others.  The  earth  could  be  a beautiful  and  plentiful  place.  But  we 
have  a lot  of  work  to  do  to  restore  it. 

We  want  those  around  you  to  start  telling  you  the  truth  even  it 
means  losing  their  jobs.  How  many  thousands  more  have  to  die  in  Iraq, 
Afganistan,  Indian  communities  and  your  prisons  before  you  stop  this 
insanity. 

Why  should  this  nuclear  threat  be  hanging  over  the  heads  of  all 
humanity  where  one  guy  can  push  the  button  and  kill  us  all?  Putting 
one  man  into  such  a positions  is  not  only  out  of  balance,  it's 
insane.  The  people  worldwide  can't  be  wrong  when  they  say  that  one 
man  is  causing  more  trouble  in  this  world  than  anyone  else  has  ever 
done  before.  You're  the  president,  Mr.  Bush.  You  have  a 
responsibility  to  serve  the  people.  You  can  start  acting  like 
Adodharo  who  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  bringing  true  peace  to  many 


nations  on  Turtle  Island. 

Kahentinetha  Horn 
MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News 
Kahentinetha2@yahoo . com 

For  updates  and  to  sign  up  go  to  www.mohawknationnews.com 
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Ontario  seeks  $25M  for  Caledonia  costs 
CANADIAN  PRESS 
October  24,  2006 

Ottawa  must  pony  up  at  least  $25  million  to  cover  the  costs  of  an  ongoing 
aboriginal  occupation  in  Ontario,  Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  said  Tuesday  as 
he  pressed  the  federal  government  to  end  what's  being  called  the  longest- 
running  police  operation  in  Canadian  history. 

The  province's  taxpayers  shouldn't  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  reimbursing 
local  businesses,  paying  provincial  negotiator  lane  Stewart's  $l,300-a-day 
salary  and  buying  the  land  in  question  - a moribund  housing  development  in 
Caledonia,  south  of  Hamilton,  McGuinty  said. 

"That  doesn't  include  any  additional  costs  connected  with ...  policing, 
and  we'll  wait  and  see  what  we're  looking  at  there,"  McGuinty  said. 

The  final  cost  "certainly  could  be  higher,"  he  added. 

The  total  cost  of  the  occupation,  which  began  in  February  when 
protesters  from  the  neighbouring  Six  Nations  reserve  took  control  of  the 
property,  could  be  as  high  as  $55  million  with  police  overtime  factored  in, 
according  to  estimates  by  the  Opposition  Conservatives. 

"The  federal  government  has  really  been  AWOL  on  this  whole  matter,"  said 
Finance  Minister  Greg  Sorbara. 

"It's  time  now  they  make  their  presence  felt  and  they  make  their 
presence  felt  financially  as  well." 

McGuinty  said  David  Ramsay,  the  minister  responsible  for  aboriginal 
affairs,  was  to  meet  this  week  with  his  federal  counterpart  to  discuss 
compensation . 

But  Deirdra  McCracken,  spokesperson  for  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim 
Prentice,  said  no  meeting  is  scheduled  and  Prentice  won't  respond  until  he 
gets  a formal  request  for  funding. 

"They're  saying  they're  going  to  ask  us,  but  we  haven't  received 
anything  official  yet  and,  until  we  do,  we  won't  be  commenting  on  it," 
McCracken  said.  The  federal  government  has  a negotiator  at  the  table  and 
has  been  actively  involved  in  the  talks  to  resolve  the  land  claim,  she 
added . 

Ramsay  said  he'll  be  talking  to  Prentice  by  phone  this  week  and  hopes  to 
arrange  a face-to-face  meeting  next  week. 

"I'm  going  to  present  to  him  some  ideas  of  how  the  federal  government 
can  be  a financial  contributor  to  what  we're  doing  there  and  how  they 
could  become  the  dominant  player  in  the  negotiations,  as  they  should  be." 

While  critics  accuse  McGuinty  of  shirking  responsibility  for  the  ongoing 
occupation,  more  groups  are  joining  the  call  for  Ottawa  to  take  ownership 
of  the  standoff. 

Karl  Walsh,  president  of  the  association  that  represents  provincial 
police  officers,  said  Ottawa  seems  virtually  invisible  on  the  Caledonia 
file,  even  though  aboriginal  land  claims  are  a federal  responsibility. 

Ottawa  should  be  stepping  up  efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute,  and  should 
send  RCMP  officers  to  help  police  the  town,  he  added. 


Walsh  called  Caledonia  the  longest-running  police  operation  in  Canada's 
history.  The  only  operation  that  comes  close,  he  said,  is  the  1990 
aboriginal  standoff  in  Oka,  Que.,  when  Kanesatake  Mohawks  set  up  a 
blockade  to  prevent  encroachment  onto  a burial  ground.  It  ended  after  78 
days . 

"It's  got  to  be  costing  money,"  Walsh  said.  "Enough's  enough.  We've  been 
bearing  the  burden  down  there  when  it's  a federal  issue." 

Ken  Hewitt  of  the  Caledonia  Citizens'  Alliance  said  many  town  residents 
agree  the  federal  government  isn't  playing  a large  enough  role  in  the 
dispute. 

The  alliance  has  been  calling  on  the  federal  government  to  increase  its 
profile  in  closed-door  negotiations  that  seem  to  be  moving  far  too  slowly, 
Hewitt  said. 

"People  want  their  lives  back." 

Opposition  critics  say  the  Ontario  government  is  blaming  Ottawa  for  its 
own  bungled  handling  of  the  occupation.  McGuinty  realizes  the  standoff  has 
lasted  far  too  long  and  is  now  looking  for  someone  else  to  take 
responsibility,  said  Conservative  member  Elizabeth  Witmer. 

"It's  like  everything  else  - they're  simply  not  managing  issues  in  this 
province  in  the  best  interests  of  taxpayers  so  they  just  push  everything 
onto  the  federal  government." 

New  Democrat  Leader  Howard  Hampton  said  blaming  other  levels  of 
government  won't  end  the  occupation  and  resolve  the  land  claim. 

"I  think  the  public  is  sick  and  tired  of  that  kind  of  scapegoating,"  he 
said . 

Six  Nations  protesters  descended  on  the  property  in  late  February,  but 
it  was  April  when  police  moved  in,  touching  off  a massive  skirmish  that 
prompted  dozens  more  protesters  to  seize  back  the  land  and  erect  makeshift 
barricades  which  cut  the  town  in  half. 

A number  of  clashes  between  protesters  and  local  residents  have  erupted 
since;  one  was  narrowly  escaped  just  weeks  ago  when  protesters  rallied 
outside  the  site  to  protest  what  they  called  special  treatment  of 
aboriginals  by  police. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Limited. 
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"DEEP  IMPACT"  - OMINOUS  OMEN  OF  HORRENDOUS  SCHEME  TO  STEAL  INDIGENOUS 
RESOURCES 

MNN.  Oct.  20,  2006.  Here's  another  clandestine  colonial  plot  to 
defraud  Indigenous  people  and  steal  everything  that's  not  nailed 
down . 

Canada  is  in  the  middle  of  "deep  impact".  No,  it's  not  like  "deep 
throat",  though  it  is  obscene.  In  the  movie  "Deep  Impact",  an 
asteroid  hit  the  ocean.  The  two  mile  high  waves  traveled  600  miles 
an  hour  and  covered  the  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the  United  States,  except 
for  the  high  hilly  country. 

Why  is  this  scheme  called  "deep  impact"?  Is  there  going  to  be  a 
tidal  wave  coming  from  the  east  to  destroy  and  gain  mastery  and 
control  over  Turtle  Island?  The  Iroquois  and  other  Indigenous 
people  have  been  stationed  in  the  Northeast  to  deal  with  this  coming 
onslaught.  What's  in  store  for  the  Mohawks  who  are  the  "Keepers  of 
the  Eastern  Door"  in  the  Confederacy? 

Deep  Impact  is  a secret  economic  and  cultural  shafting  being  carried 
out  by  a small  group  of  high  powered  American,  Mexican,  and  Canadian 
businessmen . 

In  Canada  it's  called  "deep  integration".  The  plan  is  "deep 
subjugation"  of  everybody  on  Turtle  Island  to  U.S.  dictates.  This  is 


in  motion  after  two  decades  of  "deep  infiltration"  by  corporate 
interests  of  all  institutions,  including  governments,  military  and 
police. 

In  Canada  everything  was  done  under  cloak  and  dagger.  There  was  no 
consultation  or  consent  by  the  public  to  what  the  few  CEO's  and 
government  bureaucrats  are  doing. 

Canadians  don't  know  about  this  because  it  did  not  originate 
in  "Parliament,  in  cabinet  or  by  popular  demand".  It  was  set  up  to 
bypass  the  elected  members  of  Parliament  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Though  it  is  not  law,  it  is  being  implemented  by  the  governments  of 
these  three  countries. 

Canada  is  using  "Orders-in-Council"  which  don't  need  scrutiny  or 
debate  in  Parliament.  These  are  "exceptional  powers"  that 
governments  are  trying  to  use  to  bring  the  military  up  to  Six  Nations 
and  Caledonia.  Parliament  won't  be  told  about  it.  The  decision  will 
be  made  by  a "cabal"  of  businessmen  who  have  usurped  the  powers  of 
Parliament . 

The  "Security  and  prosperity  partnership  of  North  America"  (SPP)  in 
Canada  was  started  by  150  members  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  Chief 
Executives  (CCCE),  an  organization  of  Canadian  CEOs. 

In  January  2003,  they  laid  out  a plan  for  the  integration  of  Canada's 
and  the  USA's  energy  markets,  regulations,  trade  rules,  and  security 
strategy.  It  was  published  in  April  2004.  Then  in  2005  it  became 
the  blueprint  for  the  SPP. 

In  November  2004,  the  CCCE  joined  with  its  American  and  Mexican 
counterparts,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  (a  blue-blood  American 
think-tank  which  controls  the  highest  levels  of  the  U.S.  government) 
and  the  Consejo  Mexicano  de  Asuntos  Internacionales . They  formed  a 
tri-national  "Independent  Task  Force  on  North  America",  broken  down 
into  three  sections:  (1)  the  highest  ranks  of  business;  (2)  former 
and  current  high-level  government  officials;  and  (3)  a few 
international-policy  scholars. 

In  March  2005  Canadian  prime  minister  Paul  Martin,  American  president 
George  W.  Bush,  and  Mexican  president  Vicente  Fox  launched  the  SPP. 

What  is  the  Security  and  Prosperity  Partnership?  Its  CEO,  Thomas 
d'Aquino,  boils  it  down  to  three  main  categories:  (i)  harmonizing 
rules  and  regulations,  (ii)  delivering  Canada's  (read  Indigenous) 
natural  resources  to  industry,  and  (iii)  combining  North  American 
security  forces  and  information. 

Harmonizing  all  rules  and  regulations  means  that  no  product  can  be 
banned  as  substandard  or  dangerous  in  Canada  if  it's  considered  okay 
in  the  USA,  or  vice  versa.  Canadian  and  U.S.  tariffs  should  match  on 
all  goods.  A product  considered  safe  in  the  USA  should  automatically 
be  considered  safe  in  Canada.  However,  the  USA  has  no  federal 
testing  program  for  mercury  in  any  fish  and  Canada  would  not  be  able 
to  do  any  testing. 

Regulations  for  utilities,  transportation,  telecommunications,  etc., 
have  to  be  harmonized.  So  much  for  Canadian  and  Mexican-content! 

Environmental  regulations  should  converge  toward  the  highest  common 
denominator,  which  is  pretty  damn  low.  They  want  to  make  a big  mess, 
hide  it,  move  along  to  the  next  place  and  leave  another  big  mess  for 
our  future  children  to  clean  up. 

Provide  more  guarantees  to  the  USA  on  how  much  of  our  (Indigenous) 
raw  materials  they  can  have.  Currently  60  percent  of  our 
(Indigenous)  natural  gas  output  is  guaranteed  to  the  USA.  They  want 
more  such  agreements  on  (Indigenous)  oil,  electricity,  coal,  uranium, 
primary  metals,  forest  products,  and  agriculture. 

Disband  NAFTA  and  WTO  tribunals  which  can  hold  up  trade  in  the  name 
of  the  national  good. 

The  big  one  is  combining  military  forces  with  US  officers  commanding 
Canadian  forces  in  'some'  situations.  Meld  Canada  and  US  border 
policing  and  customs  inspection.  They've  already  started  that.  Have 
you  noticed  the  new  OPP  uniforms?  If  you  thought  the  OPP  looked  like 
NYS  Troopers,  it's  no  coincidence. 

The  bottom  line  is  a "prosperity  agenda"  and  a "security  agenda". 


Whose  prosperity  and  whose  security?  Not  ours! 

Canada  has  already  pledged  at  least  $303  million  to  carry  out  this 
agenda.  This  probably  won't  cover  the  conference  expenses  in  Texas 
and  Cancun.  These  guys  are  high  flyers.  You  bet  they  don't  eat  at 
McDonalds,  and  it  ain't  for  ethical  or  political  reasons. 

At  the  2006  meeting  in  Cancun,  Harper,  Bush,  and  Fox  set  up 
the  "North  American  Competitiveness  Council"  NAAC  ? a group  of  30 
corporate  executives,  ten  from  each  country,  to  "provide 
recommendations  on  North  American  competitiveness".  These  are  the 
guys  who  drew  up  the  blueprint.  They  will  "define  priorities" 
and  "provide  recommendations"  for  the  governments  of  these  three 
countries  without  reporting  to  the  public.  The  bureaucracies  are 
being  commanded  to  work  toward  the  goals  they  set.  Doesn't  this 
sound  like  martial  law  could  be  brought  in  if  you  don't  do  what 
you ' re  told? 

The  movie,  "Deep  Impact",  ended  with  the  survivors  returning  to 
Washington  in  front  of  the  ruined  White  House  and  Congress 
saying,  "We  will  find  a new  way".  Yes,  there  is  a new  way  that  is 
old.  Stop  violating  nature.  Follow  the  Kaianereh ' ko:wa  philosophy 
of  caring  for  the  natural  world  and  of  considering  the  impact  of  all 
your  decisions  on  the  7 generations  into  the  future! 

Unfortunately  the  U.S.  is  running  the  show.  They  have  not  defined 
what  happens  if  one  party  refuses  to  compromise.  We  can  guess! 

Canada  has  lost  its  sovereignty  and  would  have  no  choice  but  to  go 
along  with  the  USA. 

This  group  of  unelected  "faschist"  businessmen  will  be  declaring 
the  law  for  Turtle  Island  without  a debate.  In  Germany,  once  Hitler 
gained  power  and  became  the  Chancellor,  he  completely  ignored  the 
people.  He  became  a dictator  and  only  dealt  with  his  backers.  They 
were  the  multi-billionaire  businessmen  who  ran  the  military- 
industrial  complex  he  needed  to  try  to  conquer  the  world.  A 
totalitarian  dictator  consolidates  all  power  and  takes  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people.  They  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  few  powerful 
and  rich.  It's  happening  here,  folks! 

The  only  true  sovereignty  left  on  Turtle  Island  is  Indigenous  which 
can  never  be  removed.  We're  warning  the  world  of  what's 
coming. 

Kahentinetha  Horn,  MNN  Mohawk  Nation  News  Kahentinetha2@yahoo.com 
For  updates  and  to  sign  up  go  to  www.mohawknationnews.com 
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Battle  over  lobster  spreads  to  schools 

Nine  natives  pulled  out  of  class  after  white  students  shun  them 
By  TERA  CAMUS  Cape  Breton  Bureau 
October  23,  2006 

CHAPEL  ISLAND  - The  aboriginal  woman  kept  telling  him  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut. 

"There  are  150  boats  from  Big  Cove  and  places  around  Nova  Scotia 
ready  to  come  here  if  we  need  them,"  the  Chapel  Island  man  repeatedly 
told  The  Chronicle  Herald  last  week  at  a makeshift  encampment  that 
has  sprung  up  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  provincially  owned  St. 
Peter's  Canal. 

"I  am  a Mi'kmaq  warrior,"  the  long-haired  man  shouted  as  he  looked  to 
the  sky,  thumping  his  chest  proudly. 

"And  all  this  is  starting  to  piss  us  off,"  he  continued,  causing  some 
to  laugh  but  others  to  avert  their  eyes  uncomfortably. 

Chapel  Island  residents  last  week  began  keeping  24-hour  watch  over 
band-owned  gear  and  vessels  in  St.  Peter's  Canal  - about  10 


kilometres  from  their  homes  - after  more  than  300  native-owned  traps 
were  destroyed  or  cut  from  their  buoys  in  recent  weeks.  Their  vessels 
were  also  taken  and  pulled  out  to  sea  and  tied  to  buoys  since  they 
began  fishing  lobster  through  the  band's  ceremonial  food  licence,  set 
to  expire  Nov.  14. 

Non-native  commercial  fishermen  who  ply  the  same  waters,  but  at  other 
times  of  year,  are  upset  natives  are  harvesting  250  traps  and 
collecting  hundreds  of  pounds  of  lobsters  a day  to  feed  the 
community's  700  residents.  They  claim  the  Mi'kmaq  are  damaging  stocks 
because  lobster  moult  and  are  easier  to  catch  now  because  they're 
aggressively  eating  for  winter. 

RCMP  suspect  a "few  hot-heads"  are  responsible  for  the  mischief 
directed  against  Chapel  Island. 

"We  still  don't  know  who  did  this,"  Cpl.  Rick  Beaton  said  late  last 
week. 

Now  similar  tensions  have  surfaced  but  among  younger  generations  in 
Richmond  County. 

According  to  several  Chapel  Island  women,  nine  natives  were  pulled 
out  of  Richmond  Academy  in  Louisdale  after  predominantly  white 
students  shunned  them  or  directed  racist  or  threatening  remarks  at 
them  last  week  over  the  ongoing  fishery  dispute. 

"Now  they're  starting  to  hate  our  kids,"  one  native  woman  said  sadly 
as  her  children  played  at  the  encampment  while  a soiled  aboriginal 
flag  flickered  in  the  wind. 

School  officials  refused  to  comment  Friday.  Strait  regional  school 
board  officials  said  they  would  look  into  the  situation  but  didn't 
provide  any  further  information  over  the  weekend. 

Natives  say  they  could  be  targeted  by  more  mischief  or  violence  as 
they  continue  to  harvest  lobster,  pointing  to  last  week's  most  public 
display  of  anger  when  20  or  so  large  lobster  vessels  ? operated  by 
predominantly  white  fishermen  ? made  it  difficult  for  natives  to 
leave  port  to  check  their  day's  catch. 

Shelley  Denny,  a scientist  and  fisheries  management  expert  at  the 
Unama'ki  Institute  of  Natural  Resources  in  Eskasoni,  said  the  tension 
at  sea  and  now  in  schools  shows  how  deep  racism  runs  and  how 
centuries-old  treaties  still  seem  to  mean  very  little  to  the  rest  of 
society. 

"It's  a combination  of  racism  and  ignorance,"  Ms.  Denny  said.  "All 
the  intimidation  and  bullying.  . . . There's  a lot  of  underlying 
issues  going  on  here  but  we've  all  heard  their  racist  comments,  we've 
all  been  targeted." 

In  lobster  fishing  areas  27  to  30,  the  area  of  dispute  that  stretches 
from  Cape  Breton's  northern  tip  of  Cape  North  to  its  southeast  coast 
in  the  Strait  of  Canso,  non-natives  benefit  from  the  bounty  collected 
annually  in  158,250  traps  while  five  First  Nations  bands  in  Cape 
Breton  split  a small  quota  of  1,250  traps,  including  Chapel  Island's 
250. 

Ironically,  the  clash  between  natives  and  non-natives  last  week 
inside  St.  Peter's  Canal  was  metres  from  an  archeological  site  where 
scientists  last  year  unearthed  aboriginal  hunting  and  fishing 
artifacts  and  spears  that  predate  the  arrival  of  Europeans  to  North 
America . 

"This  is  not  a commercial  lobster  fishery,"  Ms.  Denny  said  after 
attending  a meeting  between  fisheries  officials  and  Chapel  Islanders 
on  Thursday  when  natives  again  reaffirmed  their  rights  to  fish 
lobster  until  the  season  ends  on  Nov.  14. 

"Dust  like  when  we  hunt  moose  where  we  don't  eat  it  in  one  day  . . . 
they  are  storing  their  food  for  winter  . . . they  are  gathering  from 
fishing,"  she  said. 

"First  Nations  don't  fully  utilize  their  full  quota.  Imagine  if  the 
rest  of  us  showed  up  there  to  set  our  traps  . . . this  is  just  silly. 
Does  anyone  actually  think  that  250  traps  set  by  Chapel  Island  food 
fishers  for  two  months  is  going  to  drive  the  lobster  population  to 
low  levels?" 

RCMP  are  monitoring  the  normally  quiet  canal  and  the  federal 


Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  also  has  two  officers  on  duty  near 
the  encampment. 

DFO  spokesman  Gus  VanFlelvoort  said  the  native  fishery  will  continue 
until  Nov.  14  and  both  sides  will  have  to  talk  over  the  coming  months. 

"There  are  some  management  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed/'  he  said. 

But  reducing  the  larger  non-native  commercial  fishery  to  make  room 
for  natives  isn't  something  DFO  will  consider,  although  the 
department  acknowledges  conservation  is  its  No.  1 priority,  followed 
by  aboriginal  concerns  and,  thirdly,  the  larger  commercial  interests. 

"The  right  that  they  (natives)  have  is  to  fish  on  a reasonable  level 
and  it's  their  intention  to  fish  at  a reasonable  level  and  we  have  to 
sit  down  with  the  non-natives  ...  on  how  to  integrate  this  fishery 
into  the  overall  picture  in  a way  that  everyone  is  comfortable,  that 
everyone  is  on  the  same  page,"  he  said. 

Ms.  Denny,  who  represents  the  Eskasoni,  Chapel  Island,  Waycobah, 
Membertou  and  Wagmatcook  bands,  said  slicing  the  native  fishery  isn't 
fair  when  the  lion's  share  of  the  resource  is  harvested  by  non- 
natives . 

Chapel  Island  has  agreed  to  report  all  catches  to  DFO.  Catches  must 
be  of  legal  size,  no  female  lobsters  carrying  eggs  can  be  landed  and 
newly  mottled  lobster  must  be  released  back  into  the  water. 

No  native  fishermen  have  been  charged  with  violating  any  of  the  rules. 

DFO  is  investigating  a charge  by  non-native  fishermen  that  natives 
are  selling  lobster  catches  door  to  door,  but  so  far  they  have  found 
no  evidence  to  support  the  allegation. 

( tcamus@herald . ca) 

'It's  a combination  of  racism  and  ignorance.  All  the  intimidation  and 
bullying.  . . . There's  a lot  of  underlying  issues  going  on  here  but 
we've  all  heard  their  racist  comments,  we've  all  been  targeted.' 
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Aboriginal  education  system  coming  to  Anishinabek  Nation  by  2008 
by  Doseph  Quesnel 
October  24,  2006 

Member  communities  of  the  Anishinabek  Nation  in  Ontario  are  poised  to 
establish  their  own  independent  Aboriginal  education  system  by  the  year 
2008,  says  the  grand  council  chief  of  the  Ontario-based  organization. 

"We've  been  working  on  this  agreement  for  the  past  seven  years,"  says 
Grand  Council  Chief  John  Beaucage  of  the  Union  of  Ontario  Indians.  The 
group  acts  as  the  secretariat  for  the  42  communities  that  comprise  the 
Anishinabek  Nation. 

Members  of  the  organization  met  recently  for  a three-day  symposium 
entitled  "Anishinaabe  Kinomaadswin  Nongo  - Anishinaabe  Pane",  which 
translates  to  "Anishinaabe  Education  Today  - Forever  Anishinaabe." 

At  the  symposium,  Anishinabek  educators  met  and  discussed  how  to 
implement  the  Aboriginal  education  system  in  Ontario. 

The  deal  as  envisioned  will  involve  placing  the  education  system  under 
Anishinabek  control  and  will  involve  the  establishment  of  Ojibway  as  the 
official  language  of  instruction  at  the  schools.  Most  controversially,  the 
agreement  will  involve  placing  the  system  outside  of  the  sections  of  the 
Indian  Act  that  deal  with  education. 

According  to  Beaucage,  the  organization  has  already  signed 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

November  11,  2006 
Assiniboine  Cuhotgawi/Frost  Moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  Nvda  ganohalidoha/Hunting  Moon 
Potawatomi  Pne ' kesis/Moon  of  the  Turkey  and  Feast 
Cree  Kaskatinopizun/Moon  when  rivers  begin  to  freeze 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and  AI  Injustice 

Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 


<================<<<< 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 

This  issue's  Quote: 


>>>>================> 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


"Abuse  is  not  part  of  our  traditional  cultural  values;  it's  learned 
behavior . " 

"In  native  cultures,  we  honor  and  value  our  women." 

Shawn  Partridge,  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation 

Domestic  Violence  Program  Caseworker 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Reminder:  November  11  is  Veterans'  Day. 

In  November  of  1919,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  issued  his  Armistice  Day 
proclamation.  The  last  paragraph  set  the  tone  for  future  observances: 

"To  us  in  America,  the  reflections  of  Armistice  Day  will  be  filled  with 
solemn  pride  in  the  heroism  of  those  who  died  in  the  country's  service 
and  with  gratitude  for  the  victory,  both  because  of  the  thing  from  which 
it  has  freed  us  and  because  of  the  opportunity  it  has  given  America  to 
show  her  sympathy  with  peace  and  justice  in  the  councils  of  the  nation." 

In  Emporia,  Kansas,  on  November  11,  1953,  instead  of  an  Armistice  Day 
program,  there  was  a Veterans'  Day  observance.  Ed  Rees,  of  Emporia,  was 
so  impressed  that  he  introduced  a bill  into  the  House  to  change  the  name  to 
Veterans'  Day.  After  this  passed,  Mr.  Rees  wrote  to  all  state  governors 
and  asked  for  their  approval  and  cooperation  in  observing  the  changed 
holiday.  The  name  was  changed  to  Veterans'  Day  by  Act  of  Congress  on 
May  24,  1954.  www.patriotism.org/veterans_day 

If  you  know  of  a veteran,  please  make  a point  of  thanking  him  or  her  for 
the  sacrifice  made  to  protect  your  freedoms. 


My  half-side,  the  lovely  lanet,  has  some  insight  to  offer  regarding 
domestic  violence  in  Indian  Country. 


In  the  past  several  weeks,  we've  seen  a series  of  news  articles  showing 
that  domestic  abuse  is  a more  prevalent  problem  in  the  Native  community 
than  in  others.  It's  a horrible  irony,  since  before  contact  most  Indian 
women  had  freedoms,  responsibilities,  privileges,  and  positions  of 
influence  in  the  home  and  community  that  absolutely  scandalized  European 
settlers  and  religious  people.  Indian  women  then  would  not  have  tolerated 
abuse  of  themselves  or  their  children,  because  in  Indian  society,  women 
held  the  authority  to  control  their  homes  and  destinies  and  could  count  on 
their  families  and  community  to  back  them  if  the  unthinkable  (and  it  WAS 
unthinkable)  did  occur. 

What  changed  in  only  a few  generations?  European  religious  and 
government  authorities  disrupted  women's  authority  and  self-control, 
provided  first  alcohol  and  then  drugs  to  weaken  self -restraint  and  cripple 
judgement,  imposed  a "rule  of  the  strongest"  mentality,  and  systematically 
dehumanized  and  impoverished  Indians.  Further,  the  European  religion  often 
literally  beaten  into  Indian  children  taught  that  women  deserved  whatever 
suffering  befell  them,  thus  robbing  our  women  of  their  community  and 
family  support. 

That  was  a devil's  mix  that  ultimately  and  inevitably  led  to  the 
strongest  within  the  community  inflicting  their  rage  on  those  few  weaker 
than  themselves,  and  only  rarely  being  held  accountable  for  it. 

Counseling,  "education"  (but  only  in  Euro-culture  ethics)  and  therapy 
have  been  the  usual  responses,  but  they  haven't  and  they  won't  fix  the 
problem  of  abuse  in  the  Native  community.  Strengthening  opportunities  for 
Indian  men  and  women  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  families,  have  reasons  for 
pride,  and  an  appreciation  of  their  own  and  others'  honor  - and  especially 
restoring  traditional  respect  and  authority  to  women,  are  the  only  lasting 
solution.  All  are  options  that  our  government  and  its  agencies  have 
resisted  and  opposed  since  the  first  ship  from  Europe  touched  our  shores. 


+/// 
/*/+ 
+ / * 


lanet  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 


owlstar(3bellsouth . net 
OwlStar  Trading  Post 
http : //www . owlstar . com 


+ 


jewelry,  music,  flags,  herbs 


* 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian(3yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Flides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


UPDATED  REQUEST!!! 

Date:  Sunday,  November  05,  2006  10:58  am 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Update:  HYS  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
[Please  forward  to  anyone  who  can  help!] 

UPDATE:  Winter  & Christmas  2006 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children"  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
Winter  has  started  and  the  weather  is  already  very  cold  in  Montana. 
Please  think  of  the  children  there  who  need  warm  clothes  in  Lame  Deer, 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

We  would  like  to  thank  each  and  everyone  who  has  already  sent  boxes! 
Thank  you  so  much  for  making  a difference  in  their  lives,  and  also  helping 
the  parents  or  relatives  who  do  their  best  to  take  care  of  them. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  need  for  shoes,  as  a lot  of 
shoes  have  been  received  :)  But  there  is  still  a need  for  new  and  good 
quality  warm  clothes,  for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  up  to  about  12 
years  old,  as  well  as  Christmas  toys. 


During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving.  These 
items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during 
the  Christmas  give  away.  The  boxes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the 
reservation,  where  all  items  are  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne 
contacts  who  make  sure  that  the  children  with  the  greatest  needs  are  taken 
care  of  first. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- WARM  CLOTHES  for  children  of  all  ages  from  babies  to  pre- 
teens  (for  example  knitted  clothes,  pants,  jeans,  coats,  warm  T-shirts, 
socks,  gloves,  hats,  scarves) 

- warm  blankets 

- TOYS  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  (toothpaste, 
tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes, 
rubber  bands,  etc),  pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  new  or  as  good  as  new, 
and  sensitive  to  the  culture  of  the  children  and  their  People. 

When  sending  a box,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short 
email  with  your  name  or  location,  type  of  items  sent,  approximate  weight 
and  shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of 
what  is  sent  to  them. 

Our  aim  and  priority  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches  the 
reservation,  for  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to 
the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Thank  you  for  reading  our  request. 

Respectfully, 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children" 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help.  Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives  of 
many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 

Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition  that  it  is  not 
altered  in  any  way]  == 


http: //www. devil slake journal . com/ a rticles /2006/10/20/news /news01. txt 
"Stuff  a Truck"  help  for  the  holidays  begins 


By  Crystal  Martodam 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  20,  2006 

Load  'em  up  and  move  up,  it's  that  time  of  year  again  for  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  food  drive  to  fill  the  local  food  pantry  at  the  Dakota  Prairie 
Community  Action  Agency  in  Devils  Lake. 

Dakota  Prairie  disperses  food  according  to  need  and  not  income.  For 
example  the  loss  of  a house  in  a fire  or  some  other  tragic  accident  that 
leaves  a family  or  individuals  in  need  of  emergency  food  supplies. 

This  year  the  food  drive  will  begin  on  Oct.  23  and  run  until  Nov.  12. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  annual  "Stuff  A Truck"  event. 

Dave  Burstad,  assistant  manager  at  Leevers  County  Market  said  that  there 
will  be  very  large  bins  set  up  at  the  front  of  the  store  with  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  logo  on  them.  Any  non-perishable  food  items  can  be  placed  in  these 
bins  for  donation. 

Cash  donations  are  welcome  also.  There  will  be  paper  trucks  that  can  be 
purchased,  your  name  can  be  placed  on  the  truck  or  it  can  be  left  blank. 
The  trucks  will  then  be  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  store. 

Brustad  also  commented  that  items  will  be  tagged  in  the  store. 

"Many  times  people  are  unsure  of  what  the  pantry  is  lacking,"  he  said. 
"This  will  help  make  it  easier  for  those  who  wish  to  contribute." 

There  will  also  be  pre-bagged  groceries  than  can  be  purchased  for  $10 
and  then  placed  in  the  bins.  These  bags  are  non-perishable  food  items  that 
have  been  pre-bagged  by  Dakota  Prairie  with  needed  items.  For  every  bag 
bought  Leevers  will  also  be  donating  between  $1.75  and  $2  per  bag. 

"The  bag  has  a value  of  $12  rather  than  $10,"  Brustad  said. 

Last  year  there  was  approximately  $1,500  worth  of  groceries  collected. 
"We  try  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  every  year,  so  we  are  hoping  for 
more  this  year,"  Brustad  said.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  the  Stuff  a 
Truck  Program  has  been  running.  It  began  at  that  time  in  the  Country 
Markets  in  Minnesota  donating  to  the  local  food  pantries. 

"This  is  not  designed  as  an  advertising  entity,  it  is  designed  to  help 
the  community,"  Brustad  said. 

People  can  also  make  direct  cash  donations  to  the  Dakota  Prairie  Agency. 
"It  is  such  a fun  program  we  look  foreword  to  every  year."  Brustad  said. 

The  local  food  pantry  run  through  the  Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action 
Agency  is  an  emergency  pantry.  It  is  there  to  help  people  in  need.  There 
are  other  services  available  at  the  DPCAA  that  can  provide  aid  to  an 
individuals  situation  such  as  providing  money  management  services  and 
services  that  can  help  an  individual  receive  services  from  government 
programs  that  may  be  available  to  them  because  of  income. 

For  more  information  contact  them  at  (701)  662-6500. 

Street  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 
1219  College  Drive 
Devils  Lake,  ND  58301 
USA 

Mailing  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 

P.  0.  Box  698 

Devils  Lake,  Nd  58301 

Contact  Name 

Phone  701-662-6500 

FAX  701-662-6511 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
a GateFlouse  Media  paper. 


Date:  Fri,  20  Oct  2006  11:24:06  -0600 
From:  "NDN@NDNnews.com"  <NDN@ndnnews . com> 
Sub j : Children's  Village  needs  your  HELP! 


Please  forward  to  your  groups  and  lists! 
Thank  you. 


Tamra 


Children's  Village  a foster  care  home  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  is  in  need  of  disposable  diapers.  They 
currently  have  four  little  ones  in  diapers,  ages  11/2,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Also,  toiletries  are  needed.  If  you  can,  and  would  like  to  help,  you 
can  mail  diapers  directly  to: 

Children's  Village 
c/o  Louis  and  Melvina  Winters 
100  Main  Street  P.  0.  Box  1034 
Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  decided  that  in  lieu  of  a giveaway  at 
our  pow  wow,  we  would  put  the  money  toward  purchasing  propane  for 
Children's  Village.  We  also  hold  a blanket  dance  to  help  in  this 
need.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  helping  too,  you  can  send  a check  to 
Midwest  SOARRING  and  mark  it  as  propane  fund  to  designate  your  donation. 

Both  Midwest  SOARRING  Foundation  and  Children's  Village  are  nonprofit, 
501c3  and  donations  are  tax  deductible. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  contact  lanet  at  773-585-1744. 
Thanks  so  much  for  any  help  you  can  give, 
lanet  Sevilla 

www.midwestsoarring.org  <http: //www.midwestsoarring.org> 

Tamra 

www.NDNnews.com 

www.protectsacredsites.org 

"Providing  news  and  information  about  Native  American  Issues  & Causes" 

"Flelping  to  make  a difference  for  our  people  in  Indian  Country, 

one  day  at  a time.  What  will  you  do  today  to  help  make  a difference?" 

"Life  is  a learning  place.  Existence  is  forever.  Challenges  are  only 
challenges  because  life  has  given  you  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  an  area 
of  your  fear  or  weakness." 

Leonard  Peltier,  Sept.  2006 


Date:  Friday,  October  27,  2006  03:27  pm 
From:  Del  \Abe\  Hones  <abeabe@bellsouth . net> 

Sub j : A couple  notes  for/about  our  Military  and  Vets 

please  pass  along  to  people  who  may  be  interested 

Original  Message 

From:  jesuandirenel@frontiernet . net 

To:  almclwest@aol.com 

Sent:  Thu,  26  Oct  2006  9:47  AM 

We  are  getting  ready  to  pack  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  "We  care 
packages"  for  the  troops  and  we  need  addresses. 

Would  you  please  help  us  get  the  word  out  to  other  detachments  that 
we  need  addresses.  Maybe  we  can  share  list  and  exchange  whatever  names 
are  available.  All  we  want  is  names  of  troops  all  services  and  we  are 
looking  for  names  of  women  serving  and  the  aux.  makes  up  special  packages 
for  the  women  serving  based  on  feedback  from  women  serving  in  theatre... 
Marine  3.  Marrero  jesuandirenel@frontiernet.net 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

American  Legion  offers  way  to  thank  veterans,  troops  on  Veterans  Day 


INDIANAPOLIS  (Oct.  11,  2006)  - With  thousands  of  troops  deployed  overseas. 
The  American  Legion  has  launched  a free,  easy  way  to  thank  them  for  their 
service  on  the  eve  of  Veterans  Day,  Nov.  11. 

The  electronic  greeting  cards  are  also  ideal  to  thank  all  veterans,  of 
all  generations,  who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

"In  today's  computer  age,  what  better  way  to  say  'thank  you'  to  a 
veteran  or  a servicemember  either  here  at  home  or  serving  thousands  of 
miles  away  than  a musical  greeting  card  with  your  personalized  message 
that  will  reach  them  almost  instantaneously,"  said  Paul  A.  Morin,  national 
commander  of  The  American  Legion. 

Anyone  who  has  an  e-mail  address  can  receive  the  special  cards. 

Creating  the  card  is  quick  and  easy  at  The  American  Legion's  website,  www. 
legion.org  <http://www.legion.org>  (click  on  Veterans  Day  E-greeting 
cards).  "As  our  troops  continue  to  serve  in  harms  way,  as  countless 
thousands  before  them  did  in  other  wars,  a message  of  support  and  thanks 
means  more  to  a veteran  than  you  realize,"  Morin  said.  "Please  take  a few 
moments  to  use  this  free  service  and  brighten  the  day  of  one  or  more  of 
America's  veterans." 

The  American  Legion  site  offers  e-mail  cards  representing  each  military 
service  along  with  the  service  song  that  plays  when  the  card  is  opened. 

Each  card  provides  plenty  of  space  to  compose  a personal  message. 

Cards  may  be  sent  now  through  Nov.  12,  2006. 

Greeting  cards  may  be  sent  direct  to  active  duty  service  men  and  women 
if  their  military  e-mail  addresses  are  known. 

The  2.7  million-member  American  Legion  is  the  nation's  largest  wartime 
veterans  organization....# 
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Tribes  address  domestic  violence 
By  S.E.  RUCKMAN  World  Staff  Writer 
October  30,  2006 

American  Indian  women  rank  in  the  top  demo-graphic 
of  per  capita  domestic  violence  deaths. 

TAHLEQUAH  - On  the  last  day  of  her  life,  Grace  Mouse  of  Tahlequah  spent 
Sept.  23  at  an  American  Indian  casino  with  a boyfriend.  She  then  went  home 
to  her  Cherokee  Nation  housing  community. 

Before  noon  the  next  day,  the  43-year-old  Mouse  had  become  a statistic. 
Her  estranged  husband  came  to  the  residence,  and  a fight  between  the  two 
ensued,  officials  said.  Except  this  time  it  turned  deadly. 

Her  estranged  husband  chased  the  boyfriend  down  the  hall  and  shot  him 
multiple  times  and  wounded  him,  officers  said.  He  then  shot  Mouse  and 
turned  the  gun  on  himself,  Cherokee  County  Sheriff's  records  show. 

His  body  was  found  slumped  across  Mouse's  in  the  front  room. 

Nationally,  American  Indian  women  rank  in  the  top  demographic  of  per- 
capita  domestic  violence  deaths,  according  to  a new  report  from  the 
Violence  Policy  Center. 

The  2004  data  show  that  Oklahoma  is  tied  for  seventh  with  Georgia  for 
having  the  most  female  domestic-violence  victims.  Two  Indian  women  were 
victims  of  homicide  of  the  36  total  in  Oklahoma.  Eighteen  Indian  women 
were  homicide  victims  in  2004  of  the  national  1,797  total,  the  report 
shows . 

Nationally,  American  Indian  women  are  being  killed  by  people  they  know, 
usually  with  guns.  The  Violence  Policy  Center  recently  reported  that 
Indian  women  are  the  second-largest  minority  class  of  abused  women  in  the 
country,  after  black  women. 

Socially  and  historically,  domestic  violence  has  carried  with  it  deep 
stigma  for  the  victim,  perpetrator  and  the  families.  But  Shawn  Partridge, 
caseworker  for  the  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation's  domestic  violence  program, 
said  the  problem  in  Indian  country  needs  to  be  pulled  out  into  the  open. 

"Abuse  is  not  part  of  our  traditional  cultural  values;  it's  learned 
behavior,"  she  said.  "In  native  cultures,  we  honor  and  value  our  women." 

To  address  the  growing  numbers  of  abused,  the  Creek  Nation  has  six 
furnished  apartments  at  one  tribal  housing  authority  community  to  serve  as 
transitional  living  sites  for  Indian  domestic-violence  victims. 

The  rooms  are  not  rented  or  assigned  to  other  tribal  members.  They  are 
available  year-round  so  domestic-violence  victims  with  children  have  a 
place  to  go.  Partridge  said. 

Geana  Casto,  domestic  violence  program  coordinator  for  the  Creek  Nation, 
said  20  to  30  women  go  through  the  tribe's  transitional  living  program  a 
year. 

Despite  differences  from  mainstream  abuse  cases,  domestic  violence  has  a 
common  denominator  that  transcends  culture:  The  abuser  wants  to  control 
the  victim. 

Casto  said  the  Creek  program  stresses  counseling,  helps  families  process 
trauma,  works  to  reduce  violence  triggers  and  formulates  a safety  plan. 


The  Creeks'  domestic  violence  program  is  funded  by  federal  and  state 
grants . 

In  Tahlequah,  at  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  approach  is  less  hands-on.  The 
tribal  council  voted  to  contribute  $150,000  to  area  shelters  for  domestic 
violence  in  fiscal  year  2006.  The  250, 000-member  tribe  has  no  transitional 
living  arrangements  within  its  housing  authority  or  a tribally  run  shelter, 
officials  said. 

Domestic  violence  is  still  an  issue  within  the  tribe's  14-county 
jurisdiction.  Domestic  violence  slaying  victim  Mouse  was  a member  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

According  to  figures  from  the  Cherokee  Nation  Marshal  service,  from 
January  to  June  this  year,  officials  received  24  domestic  violence  calls, 
with  10  resulting  in  an  arrest. 

Renee  Brewer,  advocate  for  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  in  Shawnee  and 
a victim  of  domestic  violence,  said  experience  shapes  their  program. 

Brewer  spoke  while  on  her  way  to  an  appointment  with  a mother  testifying 
in  the  murder  trial  of  her  4-month-old  son. 

The  Creek  citizen  serves  as  advocate  for  the  Kickapoo,  Iowa,  Citizen 
Potawatomi,  Sac  & Fox  and  Absentee  Shawnee  tribes. 

"If  anything  happens  in  Indian  Country  about  families  and  violence, 
we're  usually  going  to  get  a call,"  she  said. 

The  program.  Soaring  on  Survival,  is  under  the  Citizen  Potawatomi 
Nation's  Indian  Child  Welfare  program.  It  is  funded  primarily  through 
federal  grants.  The  25,000-member  tribe  matches  federal  funds  to 
supplement  the  program.  Brewer  said. 

One  of  the  first  things  Brewer  did  was  place  an  Indian  advocate  in  the 
local  Shawnee  domestic  violence  shelter.  Stereotypes  about  American 
Indians  abound,  she  said,  and  she  knew  Indian  victims  needed  an  advocate 
who  understood  their  needs. 

"Indian  women  raise  their  children  differently  than  other  people  and 
their  values  are  different,  but  that  doesn't  make  them  wrong,"  she  said. 

Brewer  said  the  Citizen  Potawatomi  program  has  about  120  active  clients. 
Of  those,  about  80  percent  of  cases  have  children  involved.  There's  no 
shortage  of  clients,  she  insists. 

"I  know  right  now  a lot  of  Indian  women  are  out  there,  suffering  in 
silence,"  Brewer  said. 

S.E.  Ruckman  581-8462 
se. ruckman@tulsaworld . com 

Risk  factors 

American  Indian  women  in  Oklahoma  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  victims  of 
domestic  violence  as  the  average  American  woman. 

A survey  of  312  American  Indian  women  from  29  tribes  in  Oklahoma  showed 
that  75  percent  lived  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  and  30  percent  lived 
in  "severe"  poverty.  "With  39  percent  of  respondents  identifying  as 
victims,"  the  report  stated,  "Native  American  women  in  Oklahoma  are 
experiencing  domestic  violence  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  is  imperative  that 
Oklahoma  addresses  the  needs  of  these  victims." 

Source:  National  Coalition  Against  Domestic  Violence 
Copyright  c.  2006  World  Publishing  Co.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Men  work  to  lessen  violent  behaviors 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
October  30,  2006 

KYLE,  S.D.  - Men  who  live  by  and  with  violence  engage  in  a sometimes 


lifelong  struggle  with  the  demons  that  trigger  their  behavior. 

Violence  against  women,  whether  a spouse  or  girlfriend,  is  a control 
issue;  and  it  sometimes  doesn't  take  much  of  an  excuse  for  men  to  turn 
angry,  then  violent,  batterers  claim. 

The  fight  response  can  be  unlearned  and  anger  can  be  controlled,  but  it 
takes  time  and  a lot  of  support  and  trust  from  others. 

Foster  Cournoyer,  Yankton  Nakota,  is  a facilitator  for  a men's  re- 
education program.  The  men  are  usually  court  ordered  to  attend  the  24-week 
session . 

In  the  sessions  the  men  discuss  their  feelings  about  violence;  all  said 
they  wanted  not  to  be  violent,  but  something  inside  of  them  triggers  that 
behavior . 

The  program's  classes  are  organized  by  Cangleska  Inc.,  a battered 
women's  shelter  and  educational  program  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

"This  class  has  taught  me  a lot.  I'm  a singer  and  I do  sweats  now.  This 
class  brought  me  closer  to  my  roots.  I learned  to  respect  women,"  said  an 
attendee . 

"It  is  powerful;  it  changed  my  life  and  it  got  me  away  from  alcohol  and 
drugs.  I was  on  drugs  and  alcohol  half  of  my  life.  I feel  healthier  and 
better. " 

This  young  man  had  only  two  weeks  remaining  in  the  class,  yet  he  said  he 
planned  to  continue  to  participate. 

When  he  sees  violence  anywhere,  he  said,  he  tells  the  person  that  "real 
men  don't  hit  women;  that  they  are  sacred  and  if  it  weren't  for  them  we 
wouldn't  be  here." 

"I  tell  them  to  stop  what  they  are  doing  and  I tell  them  about  this 
program,"  he  said. 

During  the  class  the  same  young  man  admitted  that  he  thought  of  fighting 
over  his  ex-wife  but  didn't  because,  he  said,  "she  wasn't  worth  it." 

That  prompted  Cournoyer  to  remind  him  that  he  had  just  demeaned  women 
and  placed  them  beneath  himself. 

That  is  what  the  program  is  intended  to  do.  Cournoyer  listens  to  the 
mens'  stories  and  helps  them  sort  through  the  thoughts  they  have  about 
different  situations. 

An  important  part  of  Cournoyer 's  job  is  listening.  He  is  available  to 
listen  to  the  men,  by  phone  or  in  person,  and  at  times  outside  the  class. 
Classes  are  held  once  a week.  The  men  that  are  court  ordered  will  start 
what  is  a typical  two-year  probation  period  the  first  day  of  class  and 
when  they  are  finished  they  will  still  have  18  months  of  probation 
remaining. 

All  of  the  men  at  the  class  said  violence  occurs  regularly  in  their 
lives,  sometimes  from  their  friends,  sometimes  from  family.  Sometimes  the 
men  are  surrounded  only  be  friends  who  support  their  violent  behavior; 
Cournoyer  said  some  of  them  have  to  find  new  friends.  One  of  the  men,  as  a 
child,  watched  as  his  stepfather  beat  his  mother  for  many  years.  He  said 
his  brother  now  behaves  the  same  way. 

Cournoyer  himself  has  to  overcome  a part  of  his  past:  he  had  been  a 
parole  officer,  and  some  of  the  men  know  him  in  that  capacity  and  may  not 
trust  him. 

"Trust  is  hard  to  find;  they  are  in  a setup  to  fail.  It  takes  time  and 
consistency,"  Cournoyer  said.  He  said  the  men  can't  find  trust  within 
their  circle  of  friends. 

Program  attendees  must  undergo  random  drug  testing.  Those  who  fail  are 
ordered  to  attend  treatment  programs.  One  man  in  the  class  plans  to 
voluntarily  attend  a drug  and  alcohol  treatment  program. 

One  of  the  men  had  just  started  the  program  and  missed  three  of  the 
classes.  He  said  he  knew  violence  was  wrong  and  he  wanted  to  learn  from 
the  class. 

"I  would  get  worse  if  I didn't  get  help,  and  may  end  up  killing  my 
spouse,"  he  said.  "Anger  is  wrong  against  women." 

Another  man  said  a family  member  who  does  not  live  nearby  came  to  his 
house,  drunk.  A scuffle  ensued;  he  said  he  was  mad  and  when  the  woman's 
husband  hit  him  he  struck  back.  Charges  were  filed  against  him  and  he  is 
facing  assault  charges  in  tribal  court. 

He  talked  at  length  about  the  incident  and  explained  how  angry  the 


entire  encounter  made  him.  He  said  the  anger  had  been  building  up,  but  the 
chance  to  talk  about  it  in  the  safe  environment  of  the  class  was  helpful. 

"I  didn't  get  to  tell  my  story  to  anyone;  here  I can  blow  steam  off.  I 
like  telling  you  guys,  you  are  straight  and  sober/'  he  said.  "I  want  to 
try  to  do  positive  things,  good  things." 

Cournoyer  said  that  holding  things  in  can  make  a person  physically  ill. 

A young  man  said  he  did  not  abuse  his  girlfriend,  but  because  she  wanted 
to  be  with  another  man,  she  called  police  and  he  was  arrested  "for 
nothing,"  he  said. 

He  did  admit  to  violent  behavior  in  other  settings  and  with  other  people. 
He  was  court-ordered  to  attend  the  classes. 

According  to  the  men,  being  violent  is  almost  a way  of  life:  they  all 
witnessed  battering  and  violence  as  children  or  adults  in  their  homes,  and 
by  friends  and  relatives. 

One  of  the  men  said  he  "took  his  father  down"  for  slapping  his  mother. 
Words  were  said  and  he  later  apologized,  he  said. 

Some  have  a fear  of  getting  into  a relationship  with  another  woman 
because  the  violent  behavior  might  return.  Cournoyer  said  it  was  a 
lifelong  process  to  change. 

"When  I get  angry  I want  to  push  or  hit,  but  I don't:  it's  not  right  to 
hit  women,"  one  man  said. 

Another  man  said  he  was  trying  to  calm  himself  down  and  slow  down  his 
drinking.  He  said  he  now  walks  away  when  his  wife  gets  angry.  He  had  only 
one  incident  of  violence,  but  when  he  sobered  up  he  realized  what  he  had 
done  to  his  girlfriend,  he  said. 

"I  am  trying  to  make  this  [new]  relationship  work.  This  class  will  help 
me. " 

The  men  were  given  an  assignment  for  the  next  class  - find  out  what 
their  "red  flag"  or  warning  signal  is  when  they  are  about  to  get  angry  or 
turn  violent. 

It  appeared  that  many  of  the  men  in  the  class  did  not  know  before  about 
any  alternatives  to  violent  behavior.  Cournoyer  said,  however,  that  inside 
of  them  is  the  cultural  seed  that  tells  the  men  that  violence  against 
women  is  not  culturally  based.  Violence  in  the  Lakota  culture  is  learned 
and  it  started  from  contact  with  the  Europeans,  he  said. 

Even  though  the  men  may  not  physically  hit  their  partner,  Cournoyer  told 
them  that  emotional  abuse  is  the  most  often  used  method  of  control  over 
women.  Intimidation  can  be  a type  of  body  motion  or  glance. 

In  the  Lakota  culture  eye  contact  is  discouraged,  but  in  order  to 
intimidate,  Cournoyer  said,  a Lakota  man  will  fix  his  eyes  on  his  partner 
when  upset. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Legacy  of  mistrust  . . . And  reason  to  hope 
By  Nicole  Paseka  Journal  staff  writer 
October  29,  2006 

The  toddler's  flash  cards  begin  to  tell  her  story:  wee,  nah  bah,  tha  blee. 
One,  two,  three. 

Susette*  is  a 1-year-old  member  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska.  She 
lives  in  a foster  home  in  Sioux  City  because  her  biological  parents  are 
unable  to  care  for  her  right  now.  Unlike  many  American  Indian  children  in 
foster  care,  Susette' s foster  parents  are  American  Indian,  not  white. 

"We  have  tried  really  hard  to  keep  this  little  girl's  heritage  alive," 


said  Susette's  foster  mother,  Renae. 

Renae  plans  to  make  Susette  a cradle  board  for  her  baby  doll.  Sage  hangs 
over  Susette's  crib  to  ward  off  evil.  Photographs  on  the  living  room  wall 
show  Susette  and  other  Omaha  children  enjoying  a powwow. 

Susette's  foster  father,  Michael,  36,  is  Navajo  and  Apache.  Renae,  36, 
is  Apache.  Although  they  are  not  members  of  the  Omaha  Nation,  they  have 
learned  everything  they  can  about  Omaha  culture  to  pass  on  to  Susette. 

That's  where  the  homemade  flash  cards  come  in.  Michael  and  Renae  want 
Susette  to  learn  her  native  tongue.  The  family  has  frequent  visits  with 
Susette's  biological  parents  and  grandparents . When  Susette  grows  up, 
Michael  said  he  would  like  her  to  marry  an  Omaha  man. 

Michael  and  Renae  moved  to  Sioux  City  from  Colorado  about  two  years  ago. 
They  said  it  is  important  for  American  Indians  to  consider  becoming  foster 
parents . 

"What  has  happened  in  the  past  with  our  tribal  ancestors  is  terrible," 
Renae  said.  "We  can  never  forget,  but  we  have  to  move  forward  to  create  a 
better  future  for  generations  to  come." 

Disproportionate  numbers 

Mention  the  words  "Indian"  and  "foster  care"  in  the  tri-state  region, 
and  you  are  certain  to  hear  passionate  replies. 

The  firestorm  erupted  with  the  Sept.  24  death  of  20-month-old  Nathaniel 
Saunsoci-Mitchell,  who  lived  in  a South  Sioux  City  foster  home  when  he 
received  the  injuries  that  ended  his  life.  Although  he  was  placed  in  that 
home  while  he  was  a ward  of  the  Omaha  Tribe,  both  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Human  Services  and  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
were  eyed  suspiciously  after  his  death. 

Members  of  local  tribes  have  not  forgotten  the  past:  Children  yanked 
from  happy  homes,  their  hair  cropped,  their  clothes  changed,  their 
cultural  heritage  snuffed  out  by  forced  attendance  at  boarding  schools 
miles  away  from  their  parents  and  tribes. 

Local  child  welfare  workers  are  trying  to  help  American  Indian  families 
thrive  while  working  under  a legacy  of  mistrust. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task.  But  according  to  state  statistics,  it  is  a 
necessary  one. 

There  are  27,751  children  living  in  Woodbury  County  of  all  races  and 
backgrounds,  according  to  Iowa  DHS  data.  Of  those  children,  975  - or  3.51 
percent  - are  American  Indian. 

There  are  956  children  in  Woodbury  County  in  foster  care.  Of  those 
children,  149  - or  15.6  percent  - are  American  Indian. 

So  while  American  Indian  children  represent  3.51  percent  of  the  child 
population  in  Woodbury  County,  they  represent  15.6  percent  of  children  in 
foster  care. 

No  one  can  say  for  certain  why  this  disproportion  exists. 

Ask  an  American  Indian,  then  ask  a social  services  worker,  and  you  are 
certain  to  hear  different  theories. 

Margery  Coffey,  administrative  assistant  of  the  Omaha  Tribal  Historical 
Research  Project  of  Rosalie,  Neb.,  is  quick  to  point  out  the  obvious. 

"Particularly  with  the  Native  American,  where  you  have  so  many  families 
that  are  living  under  the  poverty  level  and  in  inadequate  housing,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  a family  that  would  qualify  for  foster  care," 
Coffey  said.  "This  is  not  a problem  that  is  created  by  the  tribe.  This  is 
a problem  that  has  been  created  by  government  policy." 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  foster  homes,  most  American  Indian  foster 
children  do  not  end  up  in  American  Indian  homes  like  little  Susette.  There 
are  four  sets  of  American  Indian  foster  parents  under  Iowa  DHS 
administration  in  Woodbury  County,  according  to  B-G  Tall  Bear,  Native 
Tribal  Liaison  for  DHS. 

The  rest  of  the  children  are  placed  or  eventually  adopted  into  non- 
Native  homes  - unless  the  tribe  is  able  to  intervene  through  the  federal 
Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

Even  if  the  foster  or  adoptive  parents  make  robust  efforts  to  educate 
the  child  about  his  or  her  heritage,  many  American  Indians  say  that  is  not 
good  enough. 

Dennis  Hastings,  director  of  the  Omaha  Tribal  Historical  Research 


Project  and  a member  of  the  Omaha  Nation,  said  white  homes  are  "not  a good 
answer  to  the  problem." 

"You  end  up  with  a white  Indian  that  can't  relate  to  either  culture," 
Hastings  said.  "How  do  you  teach  a culture  you  don't  know?  Would  you  place 
a white  child  in  an  Indian  home  and  teach  them  culture  by  cooking 
chocolate  cake,  attending  square  dances  and  learning  to  knit?  At  this 
point,  it  would  make  more  sense  to  actively  work  with  the  tribes  to  return 
the  culture  and  let  them  handle  the  problems  themselves." 

Local  American  Indians  will  participate  in  the  Annual  Memorial  March  on 
Nov.  22  to  honor  the  memory  of  "those  children  who  have  been  and  are  being 
removed  from  their  families  and  tribal  roots." 

In  2005,  the  group  crossed  the  bridge  from  South  Sioux  City  into  Sioux 
City  shortly  after  noon  and  marched  to  the  Woodbury  County  Courthouse 
where  a cedar  ceremony  was  held.  The  group  then  proceeded  to  the  Trosper- 
Hoyt  County  Services  Building,  where  Iowa  DHS  offices  are  located. 

The  Native  Unit 

In  2004,  the  Iowa  Legislature  recognized  the  disproportionate  number  of 
Native  Americans  in  foster  care  in  Woodbury  County  and  the 
disproportionate  number  of  African-Americans  in  foster  care  in  Des  Moines. 
They  decided  to  increase  DHS  funding  in  these  areas  to  start  pilot 
programs  targeting  minority  families  and  youth. 

In  the  first  year,  the  Legislature  allocated  $75,000  to  each  project. 

Now  in  its  third  year,  each  project  receives  $150,000  per  year  from  the 
state . 

Iowa  DHS  in  Woodbury  County  works  closely  with  a group  called  Community 
Initiative  for  Native  Families  and  Children. 

"I  think  we've  been  working  more  closely  in  the  last  several  years 
because  we've  become  more  focused  on  specifically  trying  to  get  more 
Native  foster  parents,  focusing  on  trying  to  build  up  more  Native  service 
resources  in  the  area,  focusing  on  researching  families,  looking  for  more 
relative  placement,  those  kinds  of  things,"  said  Pat  Penning,  service  area 
manager  for  the  Iowa  Department  of  Human  Services,  822  Douglas  St. 

The  Specialized  Native  American  Project  (SNAP),  known  simply  as  the 
"Native  Unit"  to  those  around  Woodbury  County,  was  launched  in  January 
2005. 

The  unit  works  mainly  with  four  local  tribes:  Winnebago,  Omaha,  Ponca 
and  Santee  Sioux. 

"We  decided  we  needed  to  focus  our  attention  on  having  a smaller 
caseload  for  social  workers,  so  they  could  have  more  time  to  work  with 
Native  Americans,  and  we  needed  some  expertise  in  the  culture  and  tribal 
ways,"  Penning  said.  "So  from  that  we  looked  at  folks  we  had  here  - who 
would  be  best  suited  to  that?  We  selected  four  workers  based  on  the 
number  of  cases  we  had  at  the  time.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  hire  two 
liaisons . " 

B-G  Tall  Bear,  the  first  liaison,  is  an  expert  in  health  systems.  The 
second  liaison,  Lisa  Lacroix-Weddell,  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  School  of  Law  and  is  an  expert  on  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

The  'Indian  problem' 

The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  was  created  in  1978  by  the  federal 
government  to  keep  American  Indian  children  with  American  Indian  families. 
During  the  1970s  and  previously,  many  American  Indian  children  were 
adopted  by  whites,  destroying  family  bonds  and  cultural  roots. 

Major  changes  for  American  Indian  children  started  as  early  as  1819, 
when  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Civilization  Fund  Act, 
specifically  addressing  American  Indian  education,  mainly  in  agriculture, 
said  Richard  Chilton,  project  facilitator  for  the  Omaha  Tribal  Historical 
Research  Project. 

"It  wasn't  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  government  dealt  with  the 
'Indian  problem'  in  a systemic  way  through  the  institution  of  boarding 
schools,  beginning  in  the  1880s,"  Chilton  said. 

The  boarding  schools  have  not  ended,  they  have  simply  evolved,  Hastings 
said . 

"They  are  better  today  than  they  used  to  be,"  said  Hastings,  who  was 


forced  to  attend  government  schools  for  12  years  as  a youth. 

Hastings  said  the  real  purpose  of  these  boarding  schools  was 
assimilation . 

"Take  away  the  culture  and  turn  you  into  whites/'  Hastings  said. 

Activists  in  the  1970s  argued  that  between  the  boarding  schools  and 
white  adoptions  of  American  Indian  children,  cultural  genocide  was 
imminent . 

Under  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978,  an  Indian  child  removed  from 
his  or  her  home  should  be  placed  with  extended  family,  a member  of  the 
tribe  or  an  American  Indian  foster  home  - in  that  respective  order. 

That  does  not  always  occur. 

"The  money  that  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  both  under  the  federal  and 
state  level,  has  never  been  appropriated  enough  in  order  to  make  these 
programs  work,"  Chilton  said.  "That's  the  real  criminality  here  is  that 
the  monies  are  siphoned  off  by  the  state  into  non-tribal  programs  and 
monies  are  siphoned  off  by  the  federal,  both  in  terms  of  Democratic  and 
Republican  policies,  on  the  national  level.  So  this  is  not  a Democratic- 
Republican  issue.  It's  a policy  issue.  But  historically,  the  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act  has  never  been  given  the  amount  of  money  that  Congress  is 
required  to  by  law." 

Penning,  of  Iowa  DHS,  said  funding  is  not  the  only  issue  at  hand. 

"I  think  we  maybe  don't  have  the  right  services  or  right  treatment- 
people  for  some  services  for  Native  Americans,"  Penning  said.  "For  drug 
abuse  treatment,  if  we  want  a Native-focused  drug  treatment,  we  have  to 
send  people  a long  ways  away.  Those  types  of  things  aren't  really  here  in 
Sioux  City. " 

"So  I don't  know  if  funding  is  the  biggest  issue  because  even  if  we  had 
the  funding,  we'd  have  to  have  the  capacity,"  Penning  added.  "We'd  have  to 
have  those  people  who  would  be  able  to  do  that.  It's  kind  of  twofold.  I 
guess  if  we  had  the  funding,  we  could  go  out  and  try  to  find  those  folks." 

'You  love  them  the  same  way' 

Sometimes  a tribe  does  not  have  the  money  or  resources  necessary  to  care 
for  foster  children  - especially  those  with  special  needs  and  disabilities. 

Lenette  Hockett,  59,  is  a foster  mother  in  Sioux  City  who  cares  for  five 
foster  children.  Two  of  the  children,  Ariana,  13,  and  Cedar,  11,  are 
American  Indian. 

Cedar  suffers  from  several  medical  problems  and  requires  additional  care. 

Hockett  has  cared  for  the  girls  since  they  were  11  and  9. 

"I've  seen  them  blossom  - just  really  blossom,"  she  said. 

Hockett  said  the  children  attend  church  every  Sunday. 

"They  didn't  know  much  about  God  before,"  Hockett  said.  "Now  Cedar  is 
always  talking  about  God." 

Hockett  knows  how  to  cook  Indian  fry  bread,  venison  and  rabbit  stew. 

"We  are  teaching  them  to  cook  now,"  she  said. 

One  of  Hockett 's  biological  daughters  married  an  American  Indian  man,  so 
Hockett  has  biological  American  Indian  grandchildren . Another  daughter  and 
son-in-law  have  21  children  - four  biological  and  17  adopted.  One  of 
Hockett 's  granddaughters  is  a jingle-dancer  in  powwows. 

In  her  home  on  Thursday,  Hockett  was  surrounded  by  cloth  photographs  of 
her  smiling  grandchildren  that  she  plans  to  make  into  a quilt. 

She  knows  her  own  culture  and  American  Indian  culture.  She  is  teaching 
both  to  Ariana  and  Cedar.  Hockett  said  even  at  59,  she  would  adopt  the 
girls  if  that  was  ever  an  option. 

"I'm  not  Native,"  she  said.  "But  you  love  them  the  same  way." 

*The  names  of  the  children  and  some  of  the  foster  parents  have  been 
changed  to  protect  the  children. 

Journal  staff  writer  Nicole  Paseka  can  be  reached  at  712-293-4276 
or  nicolepaseka@siouxcity journal . com. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Sioux  City  Journal. 
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Native  Americans  set  up  camp  on  Greene  County  site 
By  Stephanie  Creech  Daily  Times  Senior  Writer 
October  31,  2006 

SNOW  HILL  - A group  of  Native  Americans  of  Tuscarora  descent  have  been 
forced  off  private  property  in  Greene  County. 

The  Tuscaoras  set  up  camp  Sunday  in  a field  near  the  site  of  Fort 
Neoheroka  off  N.C.  58  as  part  of  what  they  call  a peaceful  protest. 

Chris  Hardison  of  Pembroke,  a spokesman  for  the  group,  said  this  morning 
that  the  group  left  Monday  after  officers  with  the  Greene  County  Sheriff's 
Department  gave  them  an  ultimatum  to  leave  or  be  arrested. 

Greene  County  Sheriff  Lemmie  Smith  said  they  went  out  about  5 p.m. 

Monday  and  asked  the  people  to  leave  or  else  the  landowner  was  going  to 
charge  them  with  trespassing.  Smith  said  the  people  packed  up  their 
belongings . 

Hardison  said  the  group  will  attend  the  community  meeting  scheduled  for 
Thursday  at  7 p.m.  at  the  local  history  museum  in  Snow  Hill. 

If  the  Tuscarora  are  not  satisfied  by  what  they  learn  during  the  meeting, 
Hardison  said  they  will  return  to  Neoheroka  without  their  children  and 
stay  until  they  are  arrested. 

The  group  has  demands  they  want  met.  They  are: 

* Stop  farming  the  land  at  Neoheroka. 

* Transfer  ownership  of  the  land  back  to  the  Tuscarora. 

* Compensate  the  current  landowners  for  their  loss  of  land. 

* Establish  a repatriation  site  at  Neoheroka  where  all  remains  found  at 
the  site  can  be  properly  buried. 

The  camp  established  Sunday  night  had  approximately  25  Native  Americans 
at  it  Monday  morning. 

Hardison  said  they  have  tried  to  talk  to  the  landowners,  state  and 
federal  authorities  about  the  site. 

"We  have  tried  to  work  within  the  system,"  Hardison  said.  "But  our 
requests  fall  on  deaf  ears." 

Cornelia  Mewborn,  whose  husband  owns  the  property,  thinks  Hardison 
contacted  one  of  their  sons  last  year  about  holding  a prayer  service  at 
the  site.  The  family  agreed  and  gave  written  permission  to  hold  the 
service. 

Otherwise,  Mewborn  said  to  her  knowledge  no  one  else  has  contacted  them 
to  protest  farming  the  land. 

"What's  out  there  for  the  fort  is  underground,"  Mewborn  said.  "You  see 
nothing  on  top  of  the  ground.  It  (tilling  the  land)  does  not  go  deep 
enough  to  disturb  what  is  there." 

Mewborn  said  it  "may  be  sacred  land"  but  her  husband's  family  has  owned 
it  since  1909. 

Mewborn  said  the  family  has  no  plans  to  sell  the  land  nor  do  anything  to 
disrupt  the  fort. 

Sheriff  Smith  contacted  the  Mewborns  Monday  to  see  if  they  wanted  the 
protesters  removed.  Mewborn  said  Monday  she  figured  the  people  would  get 
tired  and  go  home. 

Fort  Neoheroka  was  built  by  Tuscarora  Indians  during  the  Tuscarora  War, 
which  occurred  between  1711  and  1715.  Considered  by  historians  and 
archaeologists  as  the  largest  and  most  important  battle  of  the  war  between 
the  Tuscarora  and  Colonial  settlers,  more  than  900  people  were  killed, 
captured  or  sold  into  slavery  during  three  days  of  fighting. 

Researchers  and  students  from  East  Carolina  University  in  Greenville 
conducted  excavations  at  Neoheroka  in  1990.  Native  American  remains  found 
during  excavations  are  still  at  ECU,  according  to  Charles  Ewen, 
archaeology  laboratory  director  and  professor  of  anthropology. 

Ewen  said  he  receives  petitions  from  competing  groups  in  eastern  North 


Carolina  claiming  to  be  Tuscarora.  However,  the  federal  Native  American 
Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  requires  him  to  only  negotiate  with 
the  federally  recognized  Tuscarora  in  New  York. 

Thus  far,  the  Tuscarora  in  New  York  have  directed  Ewen  to  hold  onto  the 
remains  until  a suitable  place  for  burial  can  be  found.  Ewen  said  the 
tribal  council  from  New  York  came  this  spring  and  they  all  agreed  the 
remains  need  to  be  reburied.  But  Ewen  said  they  want  to  find  a site  where 
the  remains  will  not  be  disturbed.  He  said  they  are  hoping  the  state  or 
national  park  service  will  intercede  and  provide  the  money  for  land  and 
someone  to  look  after  the  site. 

Ewen  said  it  is  possible  the  remains  could  be  returned  to  Neoheroka. 
However,  he  said  that  is  a decision  the  Tuscarora  in  New  York  will  make. 

Ewen  said  he  understands  the  frustration  of  the  local  groups.  In  fact, 
he's  a little  frustrated  by  the  whole  process  because  he  has  the 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  remains  but  doesn't  have  the  authority  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  them.  Ewen  said  a Tuscarora  shaman  blessed  the 
remains  at  ECU  and  left  a tobacco  offering. 

Artifacts  recovered  during  the  ECU  digs,  are  also  in  storage.  Ewen  said 
a doctoral  candidate  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
is  currently  using  those  in  connection  with  his  dissertation. 

The  Mewborns  allowed  ECU  to  excavate  the  fort  site.  Mewborn  said  the 
site  was  covered  back  up.  She  said  ECU  wanted  the  family  to  give  the 
property  to  the  university  in  the  form  of  an  endowment.  However,  the 
Mewborns  declined. 

Mewborn  said  to  her  knowledge  none  of  the  artifacts  nor  remains  found 
during  the  ECU  excavation  have  been  sent  to  New  York.  They  allowed  ECU  to 
keep  the  artifacts  and  remains  because  they  had  no  where  to  store  them. 

"What  would  we  do  with  them,"  Mewborn  said.  "We  were  hoping  they  would 
provide  a space  at  ECU  where  they  could  be  displayed  and  be  kept  for 
whatever  reason  for  people  to  see  or  study.  . . .As  far  as  I know,  nothing 
from  this  fort  site  has  gone  to  New  York  as  far  as  we  know.  Some  pieces 
have  been  taken  to  the  state  museum." 

Mewborn  said  they  are  "quite  often"  in  contact  with  the  chief  of  the 
Tuscarora  in  New  York.  In  fact,  the  chief  from  New  York  called  them 
Saturday  to  see  if  they  knew  anything  about  the  plans  for  the  protest. 

Timothy  lacobs  called  the  protest  a last  resort,  lacobs  stressed  that 
they  want  to  come  to  a peaceful  resolution.  He  appealed  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Color  People,  Amnesty  International  and 
any  other  group  interested  in  equality  for  minorities  to  join  them. 

lacobs  served  time  in  prison  for  his  role  in  the  1988  armed  takeover  of 
The  Robesonian,  a newspaper  in  Lumberton. 

In  2004,  lacobs  was  one  of  the  people  who  bought  just  over  10  acres  of 
land  on  Four  Tenths  Road  in  Elm  City  and  established  a Tuscarora 
settlement . 

lacobs  said  remains  taken  from  Neoheroka  should  be  given  back  to  them 
and  not  to  Tuscarora  in  New  York  because  it  was  "our  ancestors  who  fought 
and  died  here." 

creech@wilsondaily.com  | 265-7822 
Copyright  c.  2006  Winson,  NC  Daily. 

"RE : Immediate  Attention:  TUSCARORA  NEED  HELP"  
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Sub j : Immediate  Attention!!  TUSCARORA  NEED  HELP!!! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

THEY  NEED  OUR  HELP  NOW ! ! ! ! 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO?! 

If  we  can  help  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Canada,  the  we  sure  can  help  them  here! 

We  are  writing  to  you  in  support  of  the  "peaceful  occupation"  at  the 
Fort  Neoheroka  site,  by  the  Tuscarora  for  Neoheroka.  In  which  the 
objective  is  establishing  protection  for  the  site  and  any  remains 


buried  therein  and  to  have  all  ancestral  remains  presently  stored 
at  East  Carolina  University  properly  interred. 

Please  follow  the  link  below  to  sign  our  petition  & show  your 
support .... 

http: //www. winwinwo  rld.net/neoherok  e/ 
http://www.myspace.  com/tuscarorasfo  rneoheroke 

Please  forward  , we  need  all  the  support  we  can  get. 

Nia  Weh 
Thank  You 
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Tribal  trust  claims  face  challenge  from  Bush 
October  31,  2006 

Tribes  with  billions  of  dollars  in  trust  mismanagement  claims  will  face 
additional  challenges  from  the  Bush  administration  when  lawmakers  go  back 
to  work  in  a couple  of  weeks. 

More  than  two  dozen  tribes  have  filed  breach  of  trust  lawsuits  in 
federal  courts.  Dozens  more  are  considering  their  own  claims  over 
mismanaged  funds  and  assets,  such  as  oil,  gas  and  timber  resources. 

Both  types  of  cases  could  be  wiped  away  if  the  administration  can 
convince  Congress  to  implement  a set  of  sweeping  trust  reform  proposals. 
"If  approved,  these  changes  would  chip  away  at  the  trust  responsibility  of 
the  federal  government  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  would  likely  lead  to  even 
greater  cuts  in  Indian  programs,"  said  Mark  Chino,  the  president  of  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Nation  of  New  Mexico. 

Chino  sounded  alarms  on  the  "briefing  paper"  released  by  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  last  week.  He  said  the  proposed  changes  -- 
described  by  staffers  as  potentially  critical  in  order  to  pass  the  bill  -- 
would  "relieve"  the  federal  government  of  its  liability  and  place  more 
burdens  on  tribes  and  individual  Indians. 

"Indian  tribes  must  band  together  in  opposition  to  this  very  dangerous 
proposal,"  he  said  yesterday. 

But  that's  not  the  only  challenge  tribes  are  facing  when  Congress 
returns  after  the  November  7 elections.  The  deadline  to  file  historical 
accounting  claims  for  mismanaged  funds  will  run  out  December  31  unless  it 
is  extended  by  law. 

Congress  has  easily  extended  the  deadline  in  recent  years  in  order  to 
give  tribes  more  time  to  consider  lawsuits.  The  Bush  administration  was 
supportive  in  hopes  of  encouraging  settlement  talks. 

That  changed,  however,  last  year.  "The  administration  opposes  any 
further  extensions,"  the  Department  of  Justice  said  in  response  to  a bill 
that  would  have  extended  the  deadline  to  December  2011. 

Bush  officials  say  tribes  have  been  given  more  than  enough  time  to 
consider  the  Arthur  Andersen  reports  that  were  prepared  by  the  now-defunct 
accounting  firm  back  in  the  1990s.  "Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe 
that  further  delay  in  presentation  of  these  claims  is  not  in  the  public 
interest,"  D01  said. 

Paul  Little,  a council  member  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota 
and  president  of  the  Great  Plains  Tribal  Water  Alliance,  said  tribal 
claims  potentially  run  in  the  "billions  of  dollars."  His  organization  held 
a meeting  in  Rapid  City  last  month  to  warn  tribes  about  the  pending 
deadline . 

"It  will  add  insult  to  injury,"  if  the  deadline  passes  without  some  form 
of  action,  he  said.  "Tribes  have  to  wake  up  and  defend  their  people  on 
these  survival  issues." 


The  Arthur  Andersen  reports  were  the  first  major  accounting  of  the 
tribal  trust  accounts,  which  currently  hold  more  than  $3  billion  in 
revenues  derived  from  natural  resource  development,  land  claim  settlements, 
leases  and  judgment  or  per  capita  funds. 

But  the  project  was  severely  hindered  by  the  lack  of  records.  It  only 
covered  the  years  1973  through  1992  even  though  some  trust  accounts  date 
to  the  early  1900s. 

Arthur  Andersen  also  relied  on  information  contained  in  an  outdated 
computer  system  that  even  former  Interior  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale 
Norton  and  other  top  officials  have  acknowledged  is  inaccurate. 

Even  with  those  limitations,  the  firm  reported  $2.3  billion  in 
unaccounted  transactions.  That  has  led  the  General  Accountability  Office 
to  tell  Congress  that  a full  historical  accounting  is  "impossible." 

That  hasn't  stopped  government  lawyers  from  arguing  the  project 
fulfilled  the  fiduciary  duty  to  account.  In  the  Osage  Nation's  landmark 
case,  the  government  tried  to  bar  the  tribe  from  raising  certain  claims 
that  went  beyond  the  Andersen  report,  which  said  the  tribe  wasn't  paid  at 
least  $791,046.37  in  royalties. 
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Interior  delays  latest  trust  reform  regulations 
November  1,  2006 

The  Bush  administration  has  delayed  action  on  its  trust  reform 
regulations  amid  a controversial  proposal  to  end  the  federal  government's 
management  responsibilities. 

The  regulations  were  first  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in  August. 
They  focus  on  probate,  land  title,  land  conveyances  and  other  issues 
related  to  the  management  of  the  55-million  acre  Indian  estate. 

But  those  duties  would  effectively  be  wiped  away  under  a Bush  plan  that 
would  dramatically  alter  the  Indian  trust  relationship.  The  administration 
has  proposed  to  end  the  federal  government's  management  duties  within  10 
years . 

Tribes  and  individual  Indians  have  long  sought  more  control  over 
decisions  affecting  their  trust  assets.  But  since  the  proposal  would  take 
the  federal  government  off  the  hook  for  past  and  future  mismanagement 
claims,  it  has  been  met  with  resistance  in  Indian  Country. 

"The  most  profoundly  unfair  part  of  this  proposal  is  that  the  government 
would  actually  attempt  to  end  all  potential  liability  for  mismanagement  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  not  only  for  past  conduct,  but  all  future 
malfeasance,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  landmark 
trust  fund  lawsuit.  "In  essence,  the  government  would  like  to  provide 
themselves  a blank  check  to  commit  fraud  or  theft  and  have  no  liability." 

Cobell's  lawsuit,  filed  in  1996,  covers  the  Individual  Indian  Money 
(IIM)  trust.  About  $13  billion  has  passed  through  the  trust  since  the 
early  1900s  but  the  federal  government  has  failed  to  account  for  the  money 
as  required  of  a trustee. 

The  case  doesn't  affect  assets  held  in  trust  for  tribal  governments  but 
the  Bush  administration  is  pushing  Congress  to  settle  all  tribal  and 
individual  claims.  A "briefing  paper"  released  by  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  last  week  outlines  proposals  to  phase  out  the 
government's  responsibilities  and  force  consolidation  of  Indian  lands. 

"To  gain  support  for  a multi-billion  dollar  bill,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
incorporate  significant  changes  to  the  management  system  for  Indian  trust 
assets,"  the  document  states. 

Senate  staff  have  held  three  meetings  in  Indian  Country  to  solicit  input 


on  the  proposed  changes.  But  one  meeting  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  had 
to  be  postponed  and  another  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that  was  set  for  November 
9 has  been  canceled  and  replaced  with  a "tribal  leaders"  discussion  on 
November  16. 

Two  more  meetings  - one  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  and  another  in 
Portland,  Oregon  - are  being  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week. 

As  for  the  trust  management  rules  published  back  in  August,  they  are  now 
being  put  off  until  next  year  at  the  earliest.  In  a notice  published  in 
today's  Federal  Register,  the  Interior  Department  reopened  the  public 
comment  period. 

Comments  can  now  be  submitted  until  January  2,  2007.  The  period  was 
extended  to  "ensure  that  all  interested  parties,  including  tribes  and 
individual  Indians,  have  the  opportunity  to  review  the  proposed  rule  and 
prepare  their  comments,"  the  notice  states. 

The  rules  were  whittle  down  from  more  than  600  pages  released  by 
Interior  around  Christmas  2005.  The  sheer  volume  of  the  material,  plus  the 
timing,  prompted  complaints  from  tribal  leaders  who  said  the  initiative 
was  unfocused  and  lacking  in  direction. 

The  more  contentious  provisions,  all  related  the  land-into-trust  process, 
were  eventually  removed  after  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
and  tribes  complained.  Interior  said  it  would  consider  land-into-trust 
rules  at  a later  date. 
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Soldiers  in  Top  Secret  Program  Deserve  Recognition 
Submitted  By  Choctaw  Chief  Gregory  E.  Pyle 
November  2,  2006 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once  said  "Language  is  the  archives  of  history."  It 
holds  not  only  where  we  have  been,  but  who  we  are.  On  Veteran's  Day  in 
particular,  we  write  stories,  sing  songs,  and  create  memorials  to  our  men 
and  women  in  arms,  whose  bravery  and  sacrifice  have  made,  and  continue  to 
make,  our  way  of  life  and  freedoms  possible.  We  make  such  remembrances  to 
strengthen  ourselves,  personally  and  as  a people  and  to  keep  fresh  the 
truth  that  freedom  comes  with  a price.  What  greater  fear  should  we  have 
then  to  have  our  history,  ourselves,  disappear  into  a timeless  abyss, 
forgotten  by  all.  Such  actions  of  recognition  are  the  essence  of  Veterans' 
Day. 

It  is  with  a proud  sense  of  the  history  of  service  given  by  Native 
American  men  and  women  that  I ask  for  consideration  on  this  Veterans'  Day 
of  another  story  in  need  of  recognition.  It  is  a story  of  brave  men  and 
valiant  deeds,  which  begins  with  the  use  of  language.  It  has  been  almost 
90  years  since  Choctaws  gave  their  service  to  the  United  States  and  joined 
the  Army  to  travel  across  the  ocean  to  a foreign  land.  Despite  the  fact 
that  citizenship  was  not  granted  to  Native  Americans  until  1924,  our  men, 
along  with  hundreds  of  men  from  other  Native  American  Tribes,  volunteered 
to  defend  their  Country. 

In  the  midst  of  battlefields  in  France,  Choctaw  men  were  overheard 
speaking  their  Native  language  by  an  officer  frustrated  with  the  lack  of 
security  of  battlefield  communications.  The  officer  said  "Maybe  the 
Germans  can't  speak  Choctaw."  Instructing  the  Choctaws  to  use  their  words 
as  "code",  they  were  placed  strategically  on  front  lines  and  at  command 
posts  so  that  messages  could  be  transmitted  without  being  understood  by 
the  enemy.  Critical  to  the  War  in  the  West,  these  men  were  responsible  for 
saving  Allied  lives  and  material. 

Eighteen  Choctaw  men  have  been  documented  as  being  the  first  to  use 


their  own  language  as  a "code"  to  transmit  military  messages.  The  military 
was  quick  to  recognize,  in  dispatches,  the  utility  of  the  use  of  Native 
languages  as  code,  and  during  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and  the 
Vietnam  War,  Native  men  from  a number  of  Tribes  were  sent  to  serve  in 
front  line  detachments  as  "Code  Talkers".  In  the  skies  over  Germany,  they 
coordinated  the  bombing  of  enemy  arsenals.  The  first  message  from  an 
American  beach  during  D-Day  was  sent  by  a Code  Talker.  In  many  island 
battles  in  the  Pacific,  from  the  New  Guinea  attacks  to  the  sand  of  Iwo 
lima,  the  famed  Navajo  Code  Talkers,  the  Windtalkers  of  movie  and  story, 
served  with  pride  and  distinction. 

However,  to  this  day,  the  exploits  and  service  of  many  of  these  men 
remain  largely  unknown  and  unheralded.  The  Navajo  Code  Talkers  rightly 
received  the  recognition  they  deserved  in  2000,  when  the  Congress  of  a 
Grateful  Nation  bestowed  upon  the  survivors  and  their  descendants. 
Congressional  Medals.  However,  similar  recognition  for  other  Code  Talkers, 
has  not  been  given. 

On  this  Day  of  Honor  for  our  Veterans,  their  families  and  their  Nation, 
we  ask  that  the  Congress  right  this  failure. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  along  with  Comanche  and  Sioux  tribal 
members,  are  working  with  Congress  to  get  federal  recognition  for  all  Code 
Talkers.  The  Code  Talker  Recognition  Act  (S  1035)  sponsored  by  Senator 
Inhofe  and  co-sponsored  by  an  overwhelming  79  Senators,  has  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously. 

Yet  its  future,  or  the  future  of  a companion  bill,  sponsored  by 
Congresswoman  Kay  Granger  of  Texas  (HR  4597),  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  clouded.  TIME  FOR  ACTION  IN  THIS  TWO  YEAR  CONGRESS  IS 
RUNNING  OUT. 

Ms.  Granger's  House  bill  is  supported  by  a bi-partisan  and  nationwide 
coalition  of  155  co-sponsors,  with  the  support,  we  are  proud  to  say,  of 
all  the  Oklahoma  delegation  in  the  House.  It  is  essentially  the  same  bill 
as  was  passed  in  the  House  by  unanimous  consent  in  2002.  It  has  been 
supported  by  Veterans'  groups  throughout  the  country.  However,  for  reasons 
which  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  substantial,  it  is  now  being  held  in  a House 
Committee  on  Financial  Services  and  seems  to  be  set  for  death  at  the  end 
of  this  congress. 

The  failure  to  act  seems  to  be  more  related  to  process,  not  substance; 
more  related  to  inertia  than  intention.  We  have  been  told  the  failure  to 
act  is  premised  on  a desire  by  Congress  to  limit  such  recognitions  to  two 
per  year  (a  hard  explanation  to  fathom  when  the  Congress  has  already 
passed  three  this  year  and  the  House  stands  poised  to  give  the  same 
recognition  to  Margaret  Thatcher,  the  former  British  prime  minister) . We 
have  been  told  the  bill  needs  more  co-sponsors,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
recognition  of  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  (an  act  we  fully  and 
unconditionally  support)  was  passed  with  less  than  half  the  number  of  co- 
sponsors on  our  bill.  It  appears  that  the  real  reason  for  failure  to  act 
is  more  a lack  of  giving  this  act  regarding  our  Veterans  priority  and  a 
place  on  the  schedule. 

We  thank  our  supporters,  our  delegation,  for  the  unwavering  support  they 
have  given  us,  and  we  thank  our  many  co-sponsors  and  supporters  from 
around  the  Country.  We  want  to  make  plain  that  this  is  not  a matter  of 
philosophy  or  politics  - it  is  a matter  of  heart  and  soul,  a matter  of 
pride,  not  just  for  Native  Americans,  but  for  all  Americans,  especially 
those  who  have  served  in  uniform. 

We  do  know  that  the  failure  to  act  has  had,  and  will  have,  a real  impact 
on  those  associated  with  these  brave  deeds.  Sadly,  none  of  the  Code 
Talkers  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  survived  to  hear  their  deeds  celebrated 
publicly.  When  they  died,  the  use  of  Native  languages  as  code  for  the 
military  was  still  largely  a secret,  hostage  to  a possible  future  need  for 
similar  service. 

Although  I never  had  the  fortune  of  meeting  any  of  the  Choctaw  Code 
Talkers  of  the  First  World  War,  I was  honored  to  know  one  of  the  tribe's 
WWII  Code  Talkers,  Schlicht  Billy.  Schlicht  was  in  the  180th,  and 
participated  in  the  landing  of  Anzio,  liberation  of  Rome  and  invasion  of 
southern  France.  Schlicht  Billy  participated  in  an  event  held  November  3, 
1989  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Capitol  when  the  government  of  France  presented 


the  Choctaw  Nation  the  "Chevalier  de  1 'Order  National  du  Merite"  in 
recognition  of  the  important  role  of  the  WWI  Code  Talkers.  The  tribe  has 
also  honored  these  18  men,  by  a beautiful  granite  monument  inscribed  with 
their  names  at  the  entrance  to  the  Tribal  Capitol  Grounds  at  Tuskahoma, 
Oklahoma . 

However,  when  the  bill  was  first  introduced  in  Congress,  in  2001, 
several  Code  Talkers  from  other  Tribes,  including  Sioux  and  Comanche,  were 
alive.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  in  2002,  Ms.  Granger  cited  the  service  of 
Charles  Chibitty,  the  last  remaining  Comanche  Code  Talker,  and  asked  for 
passage,  so  he  would  receive  the  medal  while  alive.  Alas,  Mr.  Chibitty 
died  in  2005,  honored  by  native  tribes,  and  by  his  colleagues  and  fellow 
veterans,  but  unsung  by  the  Nation  he  had  so  proudly  served. 

Other  Code  Talkers  have  also  passed  on  in  recent  years.  We  are  aware  of 
only  one  remaining  Code  Talker  from  World  War  II,  Mr.  Clarence  Wolfguts,  a 
Sioux  from  South  Dakota.  Let  us  not  wait  until  he  also  passes  on,  until  it 
is  too  late  to  see  the  pride  in  his  eyes,  and  our  own,  when  he  receives 
the  honor  he  deserves.  As  for  our  Choctaw  Tribal  Code  Talkers  and  those  of 
other  Tribes,  we  look  toward  the  families,  the  children,  the  grandchildren 
with  pride  and  hope  for  recognition. 

We  know  that  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  lose  sight  of  what  is  important  to 
any  one  group,  but  as  we  come  closer  to  Veteran's  Day,  we  call  for  swift 
passage.  If  foreign  governments  can  recognize  the  bravery  and  sacrifice  of 
our  soldiers,  than  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  Congress  to  do 
likewise.  WE  proudly  tell  of  the  deeds  and  history  of  our  Code  Talkers, 
American  soldiers  every  one.  WE  will  not  let  these  events  be  forgotten.  WE 
ask  all  Americans  of  good  heart  to  join  with  us.  This  is  an  American  story. 
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Comanche  Little  Ponies 
Comanche  Nation 
November  2,  2006 

During  the  early  1700' s Comanches  came  on  horseback  to  the  Southern 
Plains  from  the  Northern  prairies.  Their  days  of  hunting  and  gathering  on 
foot  were  past.  In  the  years  to  come  the  Comanches  would  be  identified  as 
the  greatest  horsemen  of  all  time.  They  came  as  cavalry,  on  horses  traded 
or  taken  from  the  Spanish  and  began  a new  nomadic  lifestyle  centered  in 
buffalo  hunting.  Some  of  the  changes  included  new  social  structures  such 
as  men's  societies.  Little  Ponies  were  formed  as  a young  men's  warrior 
society  during  this  time.  In  preparation  for  membership,  young  Comanche 
men  went  through  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  endurance  tests.  They  were 
tested  to  determine  if  they  were  worthy  of  acting  as  policemen  and  guards 
when  the  tribe's  nomadic  lifestyle  necessitated  a move. 

In  the  late  1800' s following  the  signing  of  treaties  with  the  Federal 
Government  tribes  were  held  on  reservations . They  were  forbidden  to  leave 
the  reservation  to  hunt  which  historically  was  the  basis  for  their  economy 
and  culture.  Additionally,  the  Federal  Government  denied  Comanches  the 
right  to  practice  their  traditions.  Some  traditional  ways  were  practiced 
in  secret,  but  most,  like  the  warrior  societies  appeared  to  have  vanished 
because  there  was  no  longer  a purpose  for  their  existence.  Following  WWI 
there  was  discussion  about  honoring  Comanche  Veterans  by  reviving  warrior 
societies  as  a means  of  appreciation  and  respect.  After  WWII  and  following 
the  Korean  Conflict,  the  Little  Ponies  strengthened  and  began  holding 
ceremonies  as  a means  of  honoring  veterans  who  served  to  protect  the 
United  States  in  wartime. 

Today,  members  of  the  Little  Ponies  Society  included  veterans  of 


military  service  and  their  families.  Associate  members  consist  of  extended 
family  members  and  close  friends.  We  honor  the  memory  of  our  ancestors  as 
we  continue  special  music,  dance  and  history  at  various  celebrations 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Tu  Whee  (Black  Knife)  another  Comanche  Society's  dance  which  has 
been  revitalized  in  recent  decades  is  sometimes  performed  during  the 
Little  Pony  celebration.  The  teachings  of  the  Black  Knife  warrior  began  in 
childhood  and  continue  through  adulthood.  The  Black  Knife  warriors  were 
never  defeated  by  the  army  or  enemy  tribes.  Tu  Whee  dance  is  done  to 
inspire  the  spirit  of  bravery.  This  is  a dance  for  the  daring  and  fearless. 
Traditionally,  this  dance  was  not  allowed  to  be  seen  by  outsiders  for  they 
were  the  enemy.  This  Comanche  tribal  dance  is  favored  by  the  Yamparika 
"Root  Eater"  Clan.  This  dance  is  performed  on  rare  occasion  and  with  great 
care  to  uphold  tradition. 

The  Comanche  Little  Ponies  of  the  1990' s support  numerous  projects  which 
affect  the  tribe  and  surrounding  community.  The  annual  Christmas  part  and 
toy  giveaway  are  a highlight  of  the  year.  The  Little  Ponies  serve  a 
Christmas  dinner  to  the  families  of  50  or  more  children.  Christmas  music, 
a visit  from  Santa  and  special  entertainment  are  a part  of  the  evenings 
festivities.  To  top  off  the  evening,  toys  are  given  to  each  child  and  food 
baskets  are  presented  to  some  families.  The  children  and  families  are 
recommended  by  members  of  the  community  as  being  in  need  of  a boost  at 
Christmas  time. 

Little  Ponies  host  gourd  Clan  dances  and  pow-wows  during  the  year  which 
allow  tribal  youth  to  learn  about  Comanche  history  and  tradition  within  a 
family/community  environment.  The  importance  of  respecting  ourselves,  our 
elders  and  others  is  highly  valued  and  to  be  carefully  upheld  in  this 
setting  as  we  learn  to  interact  with  good  will  and  neighborliness  in  all 
situations . 

The  Little  Ponies  are  known  to  come  to  the  aid  of  community  members  in 
times  of  need,  such  as  illness  and  death.  Members  of  the  Little  Ponies 
come  together  with  support  of  friendship,  food,  clothing  and  money  when 
needed . 

Funds  in  support  of  the  Christmas  Party  and  other  activities  come  from 
numerous  events  held  throughout  the  year  including  food  sales,  pow-wows 
and  member  contributions. 
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Who  stands  behind  our  Soldiers? 

War  Mother  Society  stays  focused  on  all  veterans 

RED  ROCK  OK 

Native  American  Times 

November  2,  2006 

A soldiers  duty  is  selfless.  Always  putting  others  before  themselves. 

True  soldiers  put  the  safety  of  their  unit  before  their  own  safety.  They 
give  their  life  for  their  country  and  those  who  long  for  freedom.  Somehow 
they  go  forward  into  perilous  situations  knowing  they  may  not  see  their 
loved  ones  again  - atleast  on  this  side.  Not  because  they  don't  care,  but 
because  they  do  care  for  the  betterment  of  their  Nation  and  community 
where  their  families  reside.  So  not  only  will  their  family  be  safe,  but 
their  children's  children  will  have  an  opportunity  to  live  in  freedom  such 
as  we  do.  Their  hearts  go  even  further  and  care  for  other  children  of 
other  nations  who  are  a part  of  the  same  human  race  - caring  for  those  who 
are  helpless  - those  who  have  no  power  to  fight  for  the  freedom  that  our 
Creator  intended  them  to  have.  Is  it  surprising  that  all  these  roads  lead 


to  God?  These  roads  of  caring  and  sacrifice  for  freedom  are  under  the  flag 
of  our  Nation  but  they  are,  overall,  under  the  dire  ction  of  God  and  His 
principals  of  love  and  freedom.  That  is  what  we  are  truly  fighting  for. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  even  the  mother  of  the  soldier  to  stand 
strong.  She  must  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  of  fear  and  support  the 
decision  of  her  son  or  daughter  as  they  choose  this  path  of  service. 

The  Otoe  War  Mothers  Charter  of  the  American  War  Mothers  Society 
understands,  very  well,  this  duty  of  a mother.  To  not  only  her  son  or 
daughter,  but  to  all  soldiers  of  our  country. 

During  World  War  I the  American  War  Mothers  performed  outstanding  work 
with  the  Food  Conservation  Committee  and  the  State  Council  of  Indiana.  On 
August  16,  1918,  the  National  Organization  of  American  War  Mothers  adopted 
a Constitution  and  By  Laws.  The  Otoe  War  Mothers  was  chartered  on 
September  13,  1943.  The  Faith  Chapter  of  Perry  Oklahoma  helped  the  mothers 
get  organized.  Their  Chapter  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  All 
Indian  American  War  Mothers  chapter  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
officers  of  that  newly  organized  Chapter  was  Mary  Harragarra;  President, 
losie  Littlecrow;  Vice-President,  Lizzie  Homeratha;  Recording  Secretary, 
Ada  Black;  as  Custodian  of  Records,  and  Fannie  Grant;  as  Chaplin. 

Current  officers  are:  Charlene  Haze,  president;  Constance  Harper,  vice- 
president;  Greta  Adams,  treasurer;  Celeste  Roubeadoux,  secretary;  and 
Lorena  DeRoine,  Chaplain. 

These  women  have  a long  history  of  supporting  our  troops.  They  also 
carry  the  pain  of  recently  loosing  a son  who  served. 

Lorena  DeRoine  is  in  her  90's  and  has  served  as  a War  Mother  since  1962. 
She  was  the  first  Native  American  War  Mother  to  be  elected  president  of 
the  Nation  War  Mothers  Society  in  1999.  "The  American  War  Mothers  Society 
means  a lot  to  me,"  said  Lorena.  "We  are  dedicated  to  the  men  and  women 
who  serve  our  country."  Greta  Adams  was  at  one  time  the  president  of  the 
American  War  Mothers  State  of  Oklahoma  Chapter. 

They  continue  to  show  their  dedication  through  acts  of  service.  Every 
year,  one  week  prior  to  Mothers  Day,  all  the  Chapters  of  Oklahoma  gather 
at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Oklahoma  City  with  Mothers  Day  gifts  for  the 
Veterans  that  are  confined  at  the  hospital.  Those  that  are  able  can  come 
down  where  the  tables  are  set  up  and  choose  a gift  for  their  mothers  or 
wives.  Those  that  are  bedfast  or  can't  come  down  from  their  hospital  rooms 
are  taken  gifts  to  the  wards  so  they  can  also  pick  a gift. 

During  Mothers  Day  weekend  the  Otoe  - Missouria  War  Mothers  Chapter, 
along  with  the  American  War  Mothers  from  other  states  go  to  Washington  D.C 
and  lay  carnations  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown.  Each  carnation  represents 
each  state  of  the  union.  The  Otoe  - Missouria  War  Mothers  help  organize  a 
memorial  service  to  honor  the  deceased  veterans  each  Memorial  Day  and  are 
currently  raising  money  to  build  a memorial  wall  to  carry  the  names  of  the 
veterans  near  their  tribal  complex. 

Like  so  many  mothers,  Charlene  Haze  understands  the  burden  of  loosing  a 
son  or  daughter  in  service.  It  is  a reality  of  war  that  painfully  must  be 
acknowledged.  She  lost  her  son  Michael  Koshiway  Pendleton  in  2000.  She 
continues  to  decorate  his  gravesite  at  the  tribal  cemetery  and  speaks  of 
someday  being  buried  next  him  along  with  the  rest  of  her  family.  She  finds 
comfort  knowing  that  someday  she  will  see  him  again  and  someday  she  will 
no  longer  grieve. 

To  complete  this  circle,  it  is  our  duty  to  support  this  soldier's  mother 
in  her  loss.  To  take  care  of  those  loved  ones  he  left  behind  in  his 
sacrifice  for  all  of  us. 

Through  our  songs  and  ceremonies  we  silently  honor  all  of  those  who  gave 
the  ultimate  sacrifice.  And  through  these  ceremonies  we  silently  support 
all  the  loved  ones  who  still  miss  the  soldier  that  gave  this  sacrifice. 

The  feeling  of  support  comes  from  within  our  tribal  communities,  our  state 
and  from  our  country.  This  support  and  acknowledgement  goes  all  the  way  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Our  flags  fly  high  at  our  Capital  because  of  you.  Our 
fighter  jets  fly  in  unison  across  the  sky  during  our  Memorial  Services 
because  of  you. 

"We  are  proud  of  you.  Render  your  service  for  our  God  and  Country.  May 
God  bless  you  under  your  line  of  duties,"  said  Marina.  "I  would  like  to 
say  we  are  praying  for  you  that  you  all  return  home  safely." 
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Border  Fence  to  Divide  Three  Native  American  Nations 
The  Experiment 
October  30,  2006 

Three  Native  American  nations  and  23  tribes  live  in  the  borderlands 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  construction  of  the  border 
separation  fence  approved  by  Congress  will  divide  in  two  the  ancient 
history  of  these  peoples. 

"The  land  is  the  place  God  put  us  from  time  immemorial.  I can't  imagine 
that  now  it  will  be  difficult  to  visit  my  family,"  because  of  the 
construction  of  the  fence,  said  Louis  Gussac,  chief  of  the  Koumeyaay 
nation  located  on  both  sides  of  the  California  border. 

These  sentences  are  repeated  time  and  time  again  on  the  reservations' 
international  limits. 

The  tribes'  situation  has  been  difficult  since  2001  as  a result  of  an 
increase  in  the  Border  Patrol,  the  presence  of  National  Guard  troops  in 
the  last  four  months  and  narco-traffic  activities  in  some  areas  along  the 
border. 

O'odham,  Cocopah  and  Kickapoo  are  the  three  Native  American  nations  that 
will  see  their  culture  and  land  divided  by  a fence  that  is  at  least  five 
feet  tall  and,  according  to  Congress,  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  May 
2008. 

"Although  the  project  is  meant  to  stop  the  undocumented,  it  affects  our 
life, " said  Gussac . 

Texas  Flas  its  own  Flistory  Too 

The  Kickapoo  nation  resides  in  the  Eagle  Pass  area.  These  Native 
Americans  see  the  fence  that  will  be  built  there  as  a tragic  sign. 

Congress  approved  a span  of  the  fence  that  will  go  from  five  miles 
northwest  of  Del  Rio  to  five  miles  southeast  of  Eagle  Pass. 

"The  territory  of  this  reservation  will  be  permanently  divided  by  the 
hand  of  man,"  said  anthropologist  and  Kickapoo  expert  Rebeca  Brush. 

Throughout  history,  the  Kickapoo  have  had  to  change  their  traditions.  In 
the  17th  century,  they  lived  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  A century  later 
they  were  displaced  to  Kansas  and  Texas. 

"It's  one  thing  to  change  where  you  live,  but  it's  something  else  to 
have  a fence  separate  the  members  of  a nation,"  Brush  explained. 

"It's  truly  a tragedy.  The  construction  of  the  fence  doesn't  make  any 
sense,"  says  Dose'  Aranda,  a member  of  the  Kickapoo  in  Eagle  Pass. 

"This  isn't  the  way  to  solve  a problem  that's  more  complicated  and  needs 
a more  intelligent  solution,"  explained  Daime  Loiacono,  the  priest  of  a 
church  in  Eagle  Pass. 

"Fifty  percent  of  the  high  school  students  on  the  reservation  are  Black 
Rocks.  What's  going  to  happen  to  them?"  the  priest  asked. 

The  mayor  of  the  city,  Chad  Foster,  has  expressed  strong  criticism  of 
the  fence.  "It's  a cure  that  is  worse  than  the  disease,"  he  said  before 
Congress  approved  the  bill. 

The  Kickapoo,  despite  living  in  the  United  States  for  centuries,  were 
not  recognized  as  a nation  until  1983. 

Two  decades  later,  various  miles  of  fence  will  divide  the  land  where 
they  live,  and  the  steel  beams  will  be  nailed  like  a threat  to  the 
preservation  of  their  unity,  family  and  customs, 
author:  Rodrigo  Paris 
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City  hopes  to  help  bridge  racial  divide 
By  Nathan  Gonzalez  The  Daily  Times 
October  29,  2006 

FARMINGTON  - When  the  Navajo  Nation  recently  released  a report  outlining 
real  or  perceived  racial  injustices  along  its  border  towns,  the  report 
stated  that  Navajos  thought  it  was  "useless  or  futile"  to  come  forward 
with  citizen  complaints  against  neighboring  cities. 

The  report,  released  Oct.  16  to  the  Office  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Nation 
Council,  gave  a somewhat  contentious  view  of  area  racial  relations  and 
detailed  how  two  summer  incidents  in  Farmington  split  the  two  communities. 

A fatal  shooting,  on  Dune  10,  of  20-year-old  Navajo  man  Clint  Dohn  at 
the  hands  of  a white  Farmington  police  officer,  who  was  later  cleared  of 
wrongdoing,  set  the  stage  for  racial  tensions  in  San  Duan  County.  That 
incident  followed  the  alleged  beating  of  William  Blackie  by  three  young 
white  men.  The  suspects  have  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  46-year-old's 
beating. 

Farmington  City  Manager  Bob  Hudson  said  the  city  has  worked  to 
strengthen  relations,  seeking  the  help  of  Navajo  Nation,  city,  state  and 
federal  officials.  He  said  people  of  any  race  should  feel  no  animosity  to 
come  forward  with  complaints  against  police  officers,  or  any  other  city 
employee . 

Before  this  summer's  violent  events,  the  city  had  already  begun  the 
process  to  form  a Community  Relations  Committee  that  would  hear  citizen's 
complaints,  Hudson  said.  The  group  was  a recommendation  of  the  State 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  which  within 
the  past  year  released  a 30-year  report  on  civil  rights  issues  in 
Farmington . 

Both  summer  incidents  simply  placed  more  relevance  on  the  community 
groups'  need,  Hudson  said. 

"We  just  want  to  be  sure  there  are  enough  avenues  for  people  to  tell 
their  issues  with  the  city  and  their  complaints,"  Hudson  said.  "We  are 
moving  ahead  on  several  fronts  to  improve  our  status  as  an  open  city." 

Mayor  Bill  Standley  is  considering  several  Native  Americans,  as  well  as 
people  of  other  ethnicities,  to  form  a steering  committee  to  shape  the 
community  relations  committee.  The  city  is  also  seeking  bids  for 
recommendations  to  improve  its  Citizen  Police  Advisory  Committee,  or  CPAC. 

Formed  in  Feb.  1995,  the  six-member  advisory  committee  was  formed  to 
give  the  police  department  "new  direction"  for  helping  the  community  air 
grievances  and  to  find  solutions  for  neighborhood  crime.  The  board 
includes  a specialist  with  El  Paso  Energy,  a pastor,  an  attorney,  a high 
school  teacher  and  two  retirees. 

But  turnout  to  CPAC  meetings  is  often  scarce.  According  to  Hudson's 
office,  only  35  complaints  were  recorded  via  phone  since  2001. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  report  cited  there  were  eight  complaints  filed 
against  Farmington  Police  Department  officers  within  the  last  five  years. 
Of  those  officers,  five  were  Anglo,  two  Hispanic  and  one  Native  American. 

The  report  also  noted  that  many  Navajos  feel  uncomfortable  to  come 
forward  with  complaints. 

"In  a nutshell,  the  problem  appears  to  be  that,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  many  Dine'  (Navajo)  who  are  victimized  in  border  towns  either 


don't  know  the  reporting  procedure  or  view  any  such  reporting  as  useless 
and  futile/'  the  report  states. 

The  city  wants  to  correct  that  view,  Hudson  said. 

The  city's  proposed  Community  Relations  Committee  would  serve  as  a 
sounding  board  that  would  hear  community  issues  and  help  officials  "make 
reasoned  decisions  on  resolving  concerns  in  a manner  that  avoids 
confrontation,  conflict,  intimidation  and  discord,"  according  to  a written 
statement  from  the  city  to  the  Legislative  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

The  Farmington  Indian  Center  is  also  undergoing  reorganization.  The  city 
recently  took  over  the  finances  for  the  group  to  better  utilize  its  $130, 
000  budget,  Hudson  said. 

The  center  aims  to  serve  as  a Native  American  advocacy  group  to  promote 
socio-economic  welfare,  emphasize  pride  in  native  culture  and  seek 
solutions  to  address  needs  and  concerns. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  report  recommended  a forum  for  Navajos  to  report 
their  concerns  through  the  nation's  government,  "one  in  which  the  Dine' 
can  feel  safe  to  come  and  state  what  has  happened  to  them,  a forum  where 
they  need  not  fear  retaliation;  a forum  where  they  will  be  heard." 

In  an  attempt  to  ease  the  apprehension,  Hudson  said  the  city  would 
consider  rotating  the  meeting  places  of  its  advisory  boards  and  other 
programs  to  surrounding  communities  or  chapter  houses. 

"Our  initiatives  have  been  out  there,"  Hudson  said,  adding  that  city 
officials  have  met  with  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  who  is  aware  of 
the  city's  plans.  "We  have  made  some  good  strides,  but  more  can  be  done." 

However,  with  the  exception  of  the  summer's  violent  events,  the  nation's 
report  states  race  relations  between  Farmington  and  the  Navajo  Nation  had 
improved  from  1974,  when  tensions  were  at  a boiling  point  after  three 
Navajos  were  murdered  by  three  Farmington  High  School  students. 

The  incident  sparked  a march  in  the  city  similar  to  a memorial  walk  held 
Sept  2 on  Farmington's  west  side. 

"But  it  is  clear,"  the  report  states,  "the  problem  is  real.  It  must  be 
addressed . " 

Nathan  Gonzalez:  ngonzalez@daily-times.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  Farmington  Daily-Times. 
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Kyi  disputes  claims  he's  anti-Native 

Dems  claim  senator's  staff  member  affiliated  with  One  Nation  United 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
October  30,  2006 

Kyi ' s Record 

U.S.  Sen.  Don  Kyi,  R-Arizona,  has  helped  win  federal  funding  for  a 
number  of  projects  for  area  tribes,  including: 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Arizona  Democratic  Party  says  it  has  obtained  documents 
linking  a senior  staffer  for  Sen.  Don  Kyi  with  a group  attempting  to 
repeal  federal  tribal  recognitions  and  protections. 

Doseph  Matal,  counsel  to  the  Senate  Dudiciary  Committee  and  an  employee 
of  Kyi's  Senate  office,  has  met  with  the  group.  One  Nation  United,  and  is 
a featured  speaker  at  the  group's  November  conference  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Democrats  said. 

Arizona  Democratic  Party  Chairman  David  Waid  said,  "Arizona's  Native 
American  communities  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  state.  It  is  outrageous 
that  Don  Kyi,  who  is  supposed  to  be  advocating  for  them,  is  working 


secretly  back  in  Washington  to  cut  the  legs  out  from  under  them." 

Kyi's  office  said  the  senator  has  long  maintained  a strong  relationship 
with  Native  American  Tribes  in  Arizona. 

"Kyi  has  worked  to  promote  economic  growth  and  opportunity  for  Native 
Americans,  to  strengthen  the  government-to-government  relationships  that 
exist  between  the  federal  government  and  the  tribes,  and  to  protect  the 
rich  Indian  culture  that  is  such  a treasure  to  Arizona  and  the  nation," 
according  to  Andy  Chasin,  communications  director. 

"The  Democrat  Party  recently  put  out  a partisan  attack  that  attempts  to 
distract  from  Senator  Kyi's  record  of  accomplishment.  The  charge  made  by 
the  Democrats  is  that  a Kyi  staffer  has  been  'tied  to  an  Anti-Native 
American  group.'  The  facts  demonstrate  that  this  charge  is  plainly  false," 
Chasin  said. 

A staffer  from  Kyi's  office  did  meet  with  One  Nation  United,  a group 
which  opposes  the  spread  of  tribal  gaming  and  the  extension  of  tribal 
jurisdiction  over  non-Indians.  Staffers  from  Sen.  John  McCain's  office  and 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Bill  Frist's  Office  met  with  the  group  as  well, 
according  to  Chasin. 

"The  Kyi  staffer  met  with  this  group  to  discuss  Senator  Kyi's  opposition 
to  the  Native  Hawaiian  Government  Reorganization  Act  of  2005  (S.147), 
legislation  that  relates  to  the  establishment  of  new  rights  for  Native 
Hawaiians,"  he  said. 

The  bill  would  have  authorized  the  creation  of  a race-based  government 
of  200,000  people  in  the  state  of  Hawaii.  The  legislation  failed  in  the 
Senate. 

"Senator  Kyi  believes  that  Native  American  tribes  have  a unique  status 
in  America  and  that  we  should  not  expand  that  status  to  other  groups 
without  careful  consideration,"  Chasin  said. 

"The  Native  Hawaiian  legislation  would  have  been  an  abuse  of  the  tribal 
sovereignty  doctrine  that  would  have  had  negative  implications  for  Native 
American  tribes  in  Arizona.  Senator  Kyi  has  always  acted  to  support  the 
long-term  interests  of  Native  Americans,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so," 
Chasin  said. 

The  Arizona  Democratic  Party  www.azdem.org  said  Kyi  has  repeatedly  voted 
against  providing  health  care  to  Native  Americans  "and  even  voted  to  end 
federal  recognition  of  tribes." 

Water  settlements 

An  expert  in  water  law,  Kyi  sponsored  the  historic  Arizona  Water 
Settlements  Act,  which  resolved  water  rights  claims  of  the  Gila  River 
Indian  Community  and  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation.  That  measure  created  a 
fund  of  Central  Arizona  Project  water  and  up  to  $250  million  for  other 
Indian  tribes  to  settle  water  claims  in  the  future. 

A substantial  part  of  the  act  is  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community 
Settlement.  On  Oct.  10,  the  Navajo  Nation  filed  objections  with  the  Gila 
River  Basin  Adjudication  Court  to  the  proposed  judgment  and  decree 
approving  the  GRIC  settlement. 

Ray  Gilmore,  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Water  Rights  Commission, 
recently  told  the  Navajo  nation  Council  that  the  Nation  filed  objections 
because  the  settlement  attempts  to  provide  water  to  Gila  River  Indian 
Community  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Reservoir. 

"The  Blue  Ridge  Reservoir  is  not  located  in  the  Gila  River  watershed. 

The  reservoir  is  located  in  the  Little  Colorado  River  Basin  and  the  water 
is  supplied  to  the  reservoir  from  the  Little  Colorado  River  watershed,"  he 
said . 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  always  seen  the  Blue  Ridge  Reservoir  as  an 
important  component  of  any  Navajo  settlement  to  the  Little  Colorado  River, 
according  to  Gilmore. 

"In  addition,  the  political  effect  of  the  Gila  River  settlement's 
provisions  related  to  the  Central  Arizona  Project  is  to  substantially 
limit  the  amount  of  water  and  the  amount  of  funding  which  the  United 
States  and  state  parties  consider  available  for  settlement  of  other  Indian 
tribal  water  rights  claims  in  Arizona,  including  the  Navajo  Nation,"  he 
said . 

It  is  the  Nation's  view  that  the  settlement  violates  fundamental 


principles  of  federal  jurisprudence  by  submitting  a wide  variety  of 
federal  law  matters  affecting  Indian  tribes  to  state  court  jurisdiction , 
he  said. 

Kyi  also  sponsored  and  won  passage  of  the  Zuni  Indian  Water  Rights 
Settlement.  The  Navajo  Nation  is  a party  to  the  Zuni  River  Basin 
adjudication.  The  Chapter  of  Ramah  is  almost  entirely  in  the  Zuni  River 
Basin,  as  well  as  parts  of  Grazing  District  16. 

The  United  States'  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Zuni  Tribe  is  to  be  filed  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  The  United  States'  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  is  to  be  filed  by  the  end  of  2008. 

Kyi  also  supported  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  Water  Settlement  Act  and 
the  Fort  McDowell  Indian  Community  Water  Rights  Settlement  Act. 

Anti- sovereignty 

According  to  the  Arizona  Democratic  Party,  One  Nation  United  advocates 
repeal  of  tribal  sovereignty  and  other  federal  protections  through 
legislative  action  and  lawsuits. 

The  group  asserts  that  tribes  have  a negative  impact  on  American  life, 
advance  an  unconstitutional  agenda,  and  suggests  that  Native  Americans 
falsify  their  heritage  in  order  to  take  new  lands. 

The  Dems  said  that  in  One  Nation  United's  statement  of  principles,  the 
group  states:  "We  should  allow  no  tribal,  foreign,  or  international  agenda 
to  negatively  impact  America  or  its  way  of  life." 

Also,  according  to  the  Democrats,  in  its  August  2006  newsletter.  One 
Nation  United  claims  the  Native  American  strategy  is  to  "Choose  some  good 
land  then  claim  your  great-great  grandfather  camped  there.  'It's  true 
because  I say  so,  and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  you're  a racist.'  " 

The  Democrats  say  Kyi  senior  staffer  Joseph  Matal  will  address  One 
Nation  United  again  during  the  Nov.  13-14  conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  group's  agenda  for  that  meeting  is  to  discuss  "Political  Action  and 
how  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  your  individual  and  our  joint 
lobbying  efforts  locally  and  nationally,"  according  to  the  Arizona 
Democratic  Party. 

In  FY2006 : 

- $3.88  million  for  the  Kayenta  Health  Center; 

- $5.4  million  for  the  Zuni  Water  Settlement. 

In  FY2005 : 

- $1  million  for  planning  and  design  of  the  San  Carlos  and  Kayenta  clinics 

- $19.4  million  for  the  Red  Mesa  Health  Center;  and 

- $14  million  for  the  Zuni  Tribe  Water  Rights  Development  Fund. 

In  FY2004: 

- Funding  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  to  complete  its 
Forest  Management  Plan; 

- $500,000  for  Sage  Memorial  Hospital; 

- $19.6  million  for  the  Pinon  Health  Clinic;  and 

- $30  million  for  the  Red  Mesa  Health  Center. 

In  FY2003 : 

- $16.4  million  for  Fort  Defiance  Hospital; 

- $33.6  million  for  the  Kayenta  Boarding  School; 

- $22.5  million  for  the  Low  Mountain  Boarding  School; 

- $16  million  for  the  Pinon  Health  Clinic; 

- $7.7  million  for  the  Red  Mesa  Health  Center,  construction;  and 

- $21.2  million  for  the  Wide  Ruins  Boarding  School. 
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Governor  supports  landless  tribe 
By  The  Associated  Press 
October  29,  2006 

GREAT  FALLS  - The  governor  has  signed  a document  supporting  the  federal 
recognition  sought  by  a landless  American  Indian  tribe,  the  Little  Shell. 

Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer  on  Friday  signed  and  read  a declaration  supporting 
the  tribe's  nearly  115-year-old  appeal  for  recognition  at  the  federal 
level . 

"When  seeking  recognition  from  the  federal  government,  it's  important  to 
have  the  support  of  your  state,"  said  Little  Shell  Vice  Chairman  lames 
Parker  Shield.  "So  this  is  an  important  day  for  us." 

The  Montana  Legislature  already  is  on  record  in  support  of  the  Little 
Shell,  said  state  Sen.  loe  Tropila  of  Great  Falls.  He  spoke  to  correct  the 
declaration's  language  that  encourages  legislative  acknowledgment  of  the 
tribe . 

Also  Friday,  the  governor  announced  his  support  for  a proposal  to 
renovate  a building  that  once  housed  workers  assigned  to  Morony  Dam 
northeast  of  Great  Falls.  The  building  donated  to  the  state  in  the  1990s 
is  proposed  for  use  as  the  Little  Shell  tribal  headquarters . 

Shield  said  he  has  discussed  tribal  use  of  the  building  with  the  Montana 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks,  which  manages  land  at  the  dam.  He 
said  he  found  the  agency  receptive. 

In  other  remarks,  Schweitzer  said  that  during  the  2007  legislative 
session  he  will  seek  a $200,000  allocation  for  the  Little  Shell's  history 
to  be  written  in  the  words  of  tribal  members. 

In  addition,  he  asked  permission  to  include  the  current  site  of  the 
Little  Shell  tribal  headquarters  - behind  a Great  Falls  shopping  mall  - on 
official  state  maps. 

"It's  a wonderful  gesture,"  said  the  tribal  chairman,  Dohn  Sinclair  of 
Havre.  "The  Little  Shell  has  always  looked  for  any  recognition,  any  scrap 
of  recognition."  He  said  the  tribe  would  be  honored  by  inclusion  on  the 
maps . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Vermont  Abenaki  heritage  endures  despite  challenges 
by:  Gale  Courey  Toensing  / Indian  Country  Today 
November  1,  2006 

SWANTON,  Vt.  - When  the  Vermont  Legislature  granted  state  recognition  to 
the  St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band  of  the  Missisquoi  Abenaki  Nation  last  May,  it 
validated  the  existence  of  a tribe  that  had  been  devastated  by  European 
colonist-settlers  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  driven  underground 
by  the  state's  genocidal  racism  in  a 20th  century  "eugenics"  program. 

The  St.  Francis/Sokoki  Band  is  Western  Abenaki.  The  nation  includes 
around  2,500  members  concentrated  in  Franklin  County.  Others  live 
throughout  the  state  and  in  New  Hampshire.  The  tribe  is  connected  to  the 
Eastern  Abenaki  of  Maine,  including  the  Passamaquoddy,  Penobscot,  Maliseet 
and  Micmac.  All  are  Algonquin-speaking  people.  Abenaki  means  "people  of 
the  dawn." 

"We've  always  existed,"  said  Chief  April  St.  Francis  Merrill.  "We 


resided  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  part  of  Massachusetts  and  southern 
Quebec.  We  originated  from  the  ash  tree,  according  to  our  oral  traditions. 
When  the  Creator  created  us,  we  started  out  as  an  ash  tree  and  we  always 
stayed  strong,  and  that's  still  part  of  our  belief  system  and  what  we  are 
taught  today  - staying  strong  for  what  you  stand  for.  The  ash  tree  stood 
through  storms  and  it  was  also  one  of  our  resources.  We  still  use  the  ash 
tree  to  make  our  baskets." 

The  state  has  been  nothing  less  than  schizophrenic  in  its  relationship 
to  the  tribe.  The  state  recognition  bill  approved  last  spring  was 
introduced  by  state  Sen.  Diane  Snelling,  the  daughter  of  former  Vermont 
Gov.  Richard  Snelling,  who  overturned  Abenaki  recognition  in  1977  - a year 
after  the  previous  governor,  Thomas  Salmon,  recognized  the  tribe  by 
executive  order. 

The  tribe  won  an  aboriginal  fishing  and  hunting  rights  lawsuit  in  state 
Superior  Court  and  then  lost  the  rights  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  when  the 
state  claimed  the  tribe  didn't  exist.  And  while  claiming  the  tribe  didn't 
exist,  the  state  bought  land  for  the  tribe  to  repatriate  the  bodies  of 
ancestors  dug  up  by  private  landowners. 

State  recognition  will  allow  Abenaki  students  to  apply  for  American 
Indian  scholarships,  and  will  allow  the  tribe  to  market  its  arts  and 
crafts  as  genuine  Native  products. 

But  state  recognition  is  still  only  one  small  step  in  the  tribe's  long 
struggle  for  federal  recognition  and  justice,  a quest  that  began  in  the 
early  1980s  under  the  late  Chief  Homer  St.  Francis,  an  uncompromising 
activist  for  Indian  rights. 

St.  Francis  died  in  2001,  passing  his  leadership  position  - and  his 
fighting  spirit  for  tribal  rights  and  justice  - to  his  daughter,  April  St. 
Francis  Merrill.  Last  November,  the  BIA  issued  a proposed  determination 
denying  the  tribe  federal  acknowledgement.  A final  determination  is 
expected  in  November. 

"When  I was  young,  we  learned  about  the  tribes  out  West,  and  that's  what 
most  Americans  think  when  they  think  about  Indians.  Even  the  BIA 
regulations  make  it  so  difficult  for  our  history  to  be  told  or  the 
Northeast  tribes  to  overcome  the  hurdles  to  'prove'  our  identity.  We 
weren't  herded  up  and  put  on  reservations,  but  we  do  have  our  own  trail  of 
tears,"  St.  Francis  Merrill  said. 

In  the  1920s  Vermont  sponsored  a eugenics  program  that  imposed 
sterilization  on  tribal  members. 

"They  considered  us  degenerate,  feeble-minded.  They  called  us  river  rats 
and  pirates  and  gypsies,"  the  chief  said. 

Members  hid  their  identity  to  avoid  being  targeted. 

Among  the  documents  from  that  era  is  a letter  from  Adolf  Hitler  thanking 
the  professor  who  conducted  the  eugenics  study  for  tips  on  how  to  conduct 
an  efficient  sterilization  program,  St.  Francis  Merrill  said. 

The  written  historical  record  is  distorted  in  various  ways,  she  said. 

"When  our  history  was  taught  by  others,  they  said  we  all  left  and  went 
to  Canada.  What  I say  is,  'No,  we  didn't.  You  may  have  that  in  your  books, 
but  they  were  written  by  your  people,"'  St.  Francis  Merrill  said. 

There  are  records  of  18th  century  slaughters  by  settler  militias  and  99- 
year  timber  leases.  The  tribe  is  still  searching  for  a document  signed  by 
George  Washington  that  promised  the  tribe's  land  would  not  be  taken  if 
Abenaki  men  joined  the  battle. 

The  tribe  will  soon  release  a CD/video  called  "Against  the  Darkness"  for 
all  Vermont  school  systems. 

"We're  big  on  fighting  racism  with  education,"  St.  Francis  Merrill  said. 

The  state  curriculum  mandates  that  students  learn  about  two  tribes.  The 
tribe  wants  one  of  them  to  be  the  Abenaki  since  Vermont  is  the  tribe's 
homeland . 

"A  lot  of  us  still  live  a traditional  life,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  not 
just  the  men  - women  too.  We  gather  berries.  We  raise  big  gardens.  We  try 
to  take  care  of  mother  earth  and  she  will  provide  for  us,"  St.  Francis 
Merrill  said. 

While  the  tribe  awaits  the  BIA's  final  determination  on  recognition,  St. 
Francis  Merrill  and  the  council  continue  to  work  on  issues. 

"I  would  like  to  have  some  of  our  homeland  back  so  that  our  children 


could  afford  a home  within  their  homeland.  We  have  no  reservation.  We 
haven't  filed  any  land  claims.  We  will  file  land  claims  if  we  get  federal 
recognition/'  St.  Francis  Merrill  said. 

If  recognition  is  denied,  the  tribe  will  try  to  find  money  to  appeal. 

The  tribe  has  no  financial  backer  and  no  plans  at  this  time  to  open  a 
casino. 

Another  major  concern  centers  on  the  tribe's  extensive  repatriation 
program. 

"Right  now  they  don't  follow  their  own  laws  - no  one  has  been  prosecuted 
for  digging  up  remains  of  our  ancestors,"  St.  Francis  Merrill  said. 

Everything  that  is  done  today  is  for  the  next  seven  generations,  the 
chief  said. 

"My  best  hopes  are  for  our  children  to  finally  be  able  to  be  educated, 
go  to  college,  come  back  and  work  within  their  own  homeland.  We'd  like 
better  economic  development  for  our  tribe.  We'd  like  to  have  our  own 
plants  and  put  our  own  people  to  work,"  St.  Francis  Merrill  said. 

Most  important  is  to  convey  the  tribe's  steadfastness,  the  chief  said. 

"I  would  like  the  children  to  know  that  we've  always  been  here,  we're 
not  leaving;  we  will  continue  the  struggle,  but  we're  not  going  to 
disappear,"  St.  Francis  Merrill  said. 
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Tribes  seek  more  than  words 
Recognition  hasn't  led  to  funding 
By  IOEY  HOLLEMAN 
jholleman@thestate.com 
November  1,  2006 

When  South  Carolina  first  recognized  its  surviving  American  Indian  tribes 
in  2005,  grown  men  and  women  cried  tears  of  pride. 

Nearly  two  years  later,  the  emotional  high  hardly  has  faded,  but  tribal 
leaders  lament  that  feeling  remains  the  most  tangible  impact  of  tribal 
recognition . 

They  haven't  been  showered  with  financial  assistance,  whether  through 
government  grants  or  private  donations. 

Little  has  been  done  yet  to  improve  their  social  plight,  with  its 
tradition  of  high  dropout  and  unemployment  rates  and  poor  health. 

And  while  they  can  advertise  their  crafts  as  Native  American,  they  still 
can't  harvest  such  animal  parts  as  deer  antlers  and  hawk  feathers  for  the 
crafts . 

"We're  in  our  infancy,"  said  Chief  Buster  Hatcher  of  the  Waccamaw  tribe. 
"It  took  20  years  of  fighting  to  get  recognition.  It  might  take  another  20 
years  to  get  some  of  those  things." 

Or  as  Chief  Louie  Chavis  of  the  Beaver  Creek  tribe  put  it:  "Recognition 
did  give  us  something  that  we  did  not  have  for  more  than  200  years.  It's  a 
word  called  birthright.  But  something  major  with  money  involved,  I don't 
see  that  coming  our  way  anytime  soon." 

'VALIDITY  TO  OUR  EXISTENCE' 

South  Carolina  for  centuries  acted  as  if  it  had  no  native  tribes.  The 
state  Legislature  finally  set  up  requirements  for  tribal  recognition  in 
2003,  in  legislation  that  clearly  stated  recognition  brought  no  state 
funding  for  tribes.  The  S.C.  Commission  for  Minority  Affairs  was  given 
oversight  over  Native  American  issues  and  set  up  rigorous  standards  to 
determine  the  authenticity  of  a tribe's  heritage. 


In  the  past  two  years,  the  state  has  recognized  five  Native  American 
tribes,  three  groups  and  one  special  interest  organization. 

Information  about  the  tribal  recognition  ended  up  in  newspapers  and  on 
Web  sites,  spreading  among  the  Native  American  community. 

"All  of  a sudden,  you  would  never  have  any  idea  how  many  people  called 
from  all  over  the  country,"  said  Chavis,  whose  tribe,  Beaver  Creek  Indians, 
gained  recognition  in  2006.  "Never  before  has  it  been  so  cool  to  be  an 
Indian  in  South  Carolina." 

A few  of  the  calls  are  from  people  who  want  to  help  the  tribal  members 
improve  their  lives.  The  S.C.  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 
Control  has  talked  with  various  chiefs  about  starting  flu  and  pneumonia 
immunization  programs  at  tribal  headquarters.  The  department  also  is 
interested  in  doing  studies  on  high  rates  of  hypertension,  diabetes  and 
suicide  among  the  native  population. 

"I  feel  that  the  state  recognition  did  open  the  door  to  make  available 
more  assistance  to  the  tribe,"  said  Chief  lames  Caulder  of  the  Pee  Dee 
Indians  of  South  Carolina.  "There's  more  validity  to  our  existence.  We're 
beginning  to  become  a statistic." 

The  American  Indian  Conference  in  November  2005  marked  the  first  time 
the  various  tribes  gathered  in  South  Carolina  to  discuss  their  future 
since  a historical  meeting  at  the  Cherokee  tribe's  former  capital  of 
Keowee  in  the  1800s. 

Equally  as  important,  state  officials  attended  that  conference.  It  was  a 
solid  start,  said  Will  Moreau  Goins,  CEO  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee,  Southern 
Iroquois  and  United  Tribes. 

"The  process  of  re-entering  the  society  of  South  Carolina  is  going  to 
take  awhile,"  Goins  said.  "They  overlooked  us,  misclassif ied  us,  didn't 
know  what  our  special  needs  were  for  so  long." 

Goins  feels  the  Commission  for  Minority  Affairs'  hiring  of  Barbara 
Morningstar  Paul  to  focus  on  Native  American  issues  might  be  the  most 
important  result  of  state  recognition  so  far. 

"This  is  a first  since  the  colonial  period  of  this  state,  that  a 
specific  agency  is  mandated  to  serve  Native  American  Indian  people  in 
South  Carolina,"  Goins  said. 

Paul  has  worked  to  connect  tribal  leaders  with  resources,  digging  to 
find  the  right  contacts  in  agencies  and  organizations  that  haven't  dealt 
with  Native  Americans  before. 

"Awareness  is  so  important  because  they've  been  invisible  in  the  past," 
Paul  said  of  the  tribes.  "They're  not  invisible  anymore." 

'THEY  JUST  WANT  SOME  OF  THE  SAME  THINGS' 

Programs  to  help  tribes  overcome  their  economic  and  social  problems  cost 
money,  which  hasn't  been  forthcoming.  Three  tribes  applied  for  grants  this 
fall  from  a pot  of  $25  million  up  for  grabs  from  the  S.C.  Budget  and 
Control  Board  for  tourism,  health  and  general  projects.  The  tribes  got 
nothing  in  the  first  round  of  grants,  Goins  said. 

"They  gave  a $250,000  grant  to  a golf  tournament,  but  helping  the  Native 
American  people  they  recognized  is  not  important,"  Goins  said. 

Some  tribal  leaders  are  reluctant  to  complain  about  the  lack  of  state 
funding.  Paul  thinks  they  don't  want  to  appear  as  if  they're  entitled  to 
funding. 

"It's  not  like  they're  looking  for  a handout,"  Paul  said.  "There  are 
programs  out  there  for  other  ethnic  groups.  They  just  want  some  of  the 
same  things  for  the  tribes." 

Paul's  agency  offers  help  in  putting  together  grant  proposals,  a 
bureaucratic  art  difficult  for  nonbureaucrats  to  master.  The  key  is  a good 
idea  that  fits  sometimes  strict  grant  guidelines. 

"The  government  doesn't  give  us  money  just  because  you're  an  Indian," 
Caulder  said.  "You've  got  to  get  motivated  to  go  after  it." 

One  of  the  few  things  state  recognition  granted  to  the  tribes  is  the 
right  to  label  their  crafts  as  Native  American.  But  it's  still  illegal  for 
them  to  harvest  animal  by-products  integral  to  those  crafts. 

"We're  working  with  (the  S.C.  Department  of  Natural  Resources)  on 
granting  exemptions  for  recognized  tribes,  but  we  haven't  had  a chance  to 
get  all  of  these  recognized  folks  in  one  basket  and  go  meet  with  them," 


Hatcher  said. 

Goins  is  disappointed  the  educational  establishment  hasn't  been  as 
anxious  to  help  Native  Americans  as  health  professionals. 

But  grade  schools  are  interested,  asking  the  now-official  tribes  to  come 
tell  their  history. 

"Too  many  textbooks  act  as  if  the  only  Indians  in  the  country  are  the 
Western  Indians,"  Paul  said.  "Now  schools  are  asking  the  (S.C.)  tribes  to 
come  in  and  tell  the  truth." 

Tribal  leaders  are  especially  busy  throughout  November,  National 
American  Indian  Heritage  Month. 

And  even  if  recognition  hasn't  prompted  immediate  improvements  to  the 
tribes'  economic  and  social  challenges,  most  tribal  leaders  think  the 
changes  have  started. 

"Recognition  is  a tool,  but  not  a result,"  Hatcher  said.  "We  can  use  it 
if  we  can  get  together  and  make  things  happen. 

"But  if  we  sit  around  and  are  just  proud  that  we're  recognized,  we  might 
as  well  not  be  recognized." 

Reach  Holleman  at  (803)  771-8366. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  State,  Columbia,  SC. 
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Successful  Lakota  Business  Owner  Gives  Back  to  Youth 
EAGLE  BUTTE,  SD 
October  28,  2006 

In  the  11  years  since  Rob  Laurenz  founded  his  company,  Dakota  2000, 
Pierre,  SD,  has  gone  from  providing  standard  Internet  services  to 
integrating  entire  communications  systems  for  its  customers.  Clearly 
Laurenz  understands  the  importance  of  technology,  and  when  he  attended  the 
August  dedication  of  the  Cokata  Wiconi  (Center  of  Life),  the  Cheyenne 
River  Youth  Project's  new  teen  center,  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation's  future  entrepreneurs . 

As  he  toured  the  new  facility  in  August,  Laurenz  saw  the  empty  stations 
for  computer  equipment  and  pledge  cards  for  individuals  who  might  be 
interested  in  making  a donation.  On  behalf  of  Dakota  2000,  he  has  pledged 
five  computers  - the  largest  single  pledge  of  computers  to  date. 

On  Cheyenne  River,  where  Laurenz  was  born  and  raised,  financial 
instability  is  unfortunately  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Unemployment  rates  reach  far  into  the  upper  percentiles,  and  the 
region's  infrastructure  has  not  encouraged  the  development  of  sustainable 
small  businesses.  Laurenz 's  own  success  in  the  private  sector  - Dakota 
2000  is  100%  owned  by  American  Indians  - has  inspired  him  to  help  turn 
this  trend  around. 

"It  is  my  duty  and  responsibility  to  repay  that  favor  in  the  form  of 
bringing  my  skills  and  influences  to  help  improve  the  economic  conditions 
for  all  tribal  members,"  Laurenz  said. 

He  has  stepped  up  to  this  challenge  in  numerous  ways.  Laurenz  supports  a 
variety  of  organizations  working  to  help  integrate  technology,  teach 
financial  skills  and  encourage  responsible  entrepreneurship  on  the 
reservation.  He  is  a board  member  with  the  Four  Bands  Community  Fund  and 
Mazaska  Inc.;  both  non-profits  that  provide  important  training  and 
capacity  building  for  tribal  members  and  their  businesses. 

Getting  technology  to  the  reservation ' s youth  is  equally  important  to 
Laurenz,  as  is  providing  them  with  the  skills  they  need  to  integrate  that 
technology  into  their  daily  lives  and  dreams  for  the  future. 

"Within  Four  Bands,  we  have  designed  a program  that  provides 
entrepreneurship  training  for  youth,"  Laurenz  said.  "I  would  really  like 


to  see  the  new  center  work  together  with  Four  Bands  to  get  this  training 
started . " 

Laurenz  has  been  familiar  with  the  Cheyenne  River  Youth  Project  for 
more  than  a decade.  He  said  he  trusts  its  leadership  by  Executive  Director 
Dulie  Garreau,  a former  high  school  classmate  and  good  friend.  For  its 
part,  the  CRYP  is  eager  to  collaborate  on  new  youth  programs  and  services. 

"That  is  exactly  what  this  teen  center  is  about/'  Garreau  said.  "We  need 
to  organize  ourselves  around  our  youth  and  pass  on  our  skills,  our 
inspiration  and  our  culture.  We  should  be  working  together,  and  I hope 
that  many  more  individuals  and  groups  step  forward  with  their  ideas  and 
assistance. " 

For  now,  the  new  teen  facility  continues  to  look  for  resources  and 
financial  support  both  on  and  off  the  reservation.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done  before  the  facility  can  open  its  doors  for  area  teens,  but  Garreau 
is  confident  that  the  necessary  support  will  come  through  - just  as  it  has 
with  Rob  Laurenz  and  Dakota  2000. 

"We  know  that  we  have  to  do  this  for  our  youth,"  Garreau  said.  "We  need 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  direction  our  community  is  going."  CRYP  has 
been  applying  the  same  philosophy  of  empowerment  since  1988.  Its  many 
programs  aim  to  encourage  the  creativity  and  potential  of  reservation 
youth . 

The  Cheyenne  River  Youth  Project  (CRYP)  and  their  partner  Running 
Strong  for  American  Indian  Youth,  are  still  working  to  raise  the 
remaining  $900,000  of  the  $3.6  million  needed  for  their  new  26,000+  sq.  ft 
teen  center  in  addition  to  furnishings,  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Youth  Project  is  non-profit,  youth  and  family 
services  organization,  located  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation, 
providing  a youth  center  for  ages  4-12  since  1988.  On  August  14,  2006, 
CRYP  held  the  dedication  of  their  new  teen  facility.  Cokata  Wiconi,  which 
translated  means  "Center  of  Life"  in  the  Lakota  language. 

For  more  information  about  CRYP's  programs  and  services,  including  the 
Cokata  Wiconi  and  how  you  might  be  able  to  help,  visit  www.lakotayouth.org. 
For  more  information  on  Dakota  2000  products  and  services, 
visit  www.dakota2000.com. 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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One  woman's  death  reveals  story  of  many 
By  30DI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
October  29,  2006 

Death's  cold  hand  hadn't  brushed  over  losie  Salois  when  a Montana  medical 
examiner  began  to  inspect  her  body.  She  was  22. 

The  body  is  that  of  a well-developed,  well  nourished,  adult  Native 
American  female  who  weighs  155  pounds,  is  68  1/2  inches  in  height  . . . 

losie's  family  buried  her  seven  years  ago  in  the  Willow  Creek  Cemetery 
on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  northwestern  Montana.  Her  mother  can  still 
see  her  bruised  body  in  the  casket.  The  makeup  applied  to  losie's  face 
concealed  those  injuries. 

The  young  woman  died  of  a severe  brain  hemorrhage  after  a night  of 
fighting  with  her  boyfriend.  The  couple's  13-month-old  son,  Dylan,  was  in 
the  house  when  his  mother  ended  up  on  the  floor,  gasping  for  breath.  She 
arrived  by  ambulance  at  5:49  a.m.  at  a Missoula  emergency  room. 

Family  members  back  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  received  a call 
notifying  them  that  losie  was  brain  dead  and  on  life  support.  They  began 
the  nearly  five-hour  drive  to  be  with  her  in  Missoula,  but  a doctor 


pronounced  Josie  dead  by  7:55  a.m. 

Hospital  staff  disconnected  her  from  life  support  before  the  family 
arrived.  But  details  of  her  death  and  court  proceedings  to  come  would  only 
deepen  the  pain. 

"It  was  like  a nightmare  that  would  never  end/'  said  Andrea  Gilliam, 
Josie's  sister.  "I  felt  like  nobody  had  compassion  for  us." 

When  first  viewed  the  body  is  unclothed  and  no  clothing  accompanies  it. 
Jewelry  consists  of  a yellow  metal  ring  with  one  clear  stone  on  the  left 
ring  finger  . . . 

Josie  died  Oct.  29,  1998. 

She  lived  with  Lawrence  LaPlant  in  campus  housing  at  the  University  of 
Montana.  They  had  been  together  for  three  years  in  a relationship  marred 
by  busted  car  windows,  black  eyes  and  police  reports  of  domestic  violence. 

LaPlant  faced  assault  charges  for  beating  Josie  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  He  was  awaiting  trial  at  tribal  court  in  Browning.  "I  told 
Lawrence  he  better  not  lay  another  hand  on  her,"  Josie's  mother,  Lenore, 
said  after  seeing  her  daughter  with  black  eyes. 

Family  members  said  LaPlant  didn't  attend  Josie's  funeral.  They  still 
see  him  from  time  to  time  back  on  the  reservation. 

Edwin  Salois  wished  he  had  done  more  to  protect  his  daughter. 

"I  was  a police  officer  for  27  years,"  he  said.  "I've  seen  a lot  of 
domestic  abuse.  I coped  with  it  then.  But  when  it  hit  my  door,  it  was  a 
different  story.  I wanted  to  take  justice  into  my  own  hands  and  serve  it 
myself. " 

But  he  had  Josie's  boy  to  think  of,  the  grandson  who  calls  him  Papa.  "I 
didn't  want  to  be  a terrible  person  within  his  mind,"  Edwin  said. 

The  8-year-old  boy  is  being  raised  in  his  grandmother ' s home  in  Browning, 
where  memories  of  his  mom  are  never  far  away.  He  sees  her  pictures  around 
Lenore' s house  every  day. 

He  knows  his  mom  died,  but  he  doesn't  talk  about  it.  "The  only  thing 
he's  ever  said  was,  'I  never  got  to  hear  her  voice,'  " said  Lenore. 

And  at  Edwin's  house,  Josie's  car  still  sits  in  the  driveway.  A window 
is  smashed.  LaPlant  busted  it  while  standing  outside  the  car  arguing  with 
Josie,  who  sat  inside  with  Dylan. 

Dylan  plays  in  the  car  when  visiting  Papa. 

"Papa,  look  what  I found." 

The  boy  kept  his  mother's  watch. 

Alcohol  serum:  .21  g/d  collected  10/29/98  at  5:29  a.m.  ... 

Andrea  Gilham  was  surprised  to  hear  her  sister  had  been  drinking  in 
Missoula  on  a weekday.  "Josie  never  drank,"  she  said.  "That  was  like  the 
first  time  she'd  ever  been  out  since  her  son  was  born." 

But  on  this  day,  she  was  mad  because  she  learned  of  LaPlant 's 
relationship  with  another  woman. 

On  Oct.  28,  Josie  and  LaPlant  arrived  at  Missoula's  Bodega  bar  in 
separate  cars.  They  ended  up  hanging  out  with  a group  of  people,  including 
Nathan  Pitzer,  Susan  Dubray  Maggi  and  Daisy  Galbreath.  The  group  later 
partied  at  Galbreath 's  before  ending  up  at  the  home  of  Pitzer  and  Maggi, 
LaPlant 's  first  cousin. 

Court  records  provide  the  following  account: 

Witnesses  said  the  couple  had  been  fighting  all  night,  but  their  feud 
intensified  at  Pitzer  and  Maggi 's  house.  In  the  kitchen,  Josie  grabbed  a 
fork  and  punctured  the  skin  on  LaPlant 's  stomach. 

Galbreath  said  LaPlant  threw  Josie  on  the  floor  a couple  of  times. 

Maggi  said  the  couple  was  hitting  each  other  and  pulling 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


There's  an  old  Indian  saying,  'If  you  dig  up  one  white  person,  you  go 
to  prison;  if  you  dig  up  100  Indians,  you  get  a Ph.D.'" 

Chief  H.  L.  West,  Waccamaw 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _ + 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

i ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Meth  use  is  a chronic  problem  in  Indian  Country. 


Readers  of  this  newsletter  know  I have  a personal  connection  to  this 
problem,  having  lost  a friend  who  committed  suicide  as  a direct  result  of 
meth  use. 

In  a very  short  period  I saw  her  go  from  a outgoing,  caring  human  to  a 
bi-polar  wreck  with  a very  quick  temper  and  deep  paranoia. 

Meth  had  become  such  a master  the  only  escape  she  could  find  in  what  was 

left  of  her  mind  was  a 32  calibre  pistol  to  the  temple.  Those  of  us  who 

she  would  even  talk  to  in  those  final  days  tried  to  help  her,  tried  to 

steer  her  to  a path  to  salvage  her  now  twisted  universe. 

The  whisper  of  the  devil  in  the  pipe  was  stronger  than  our  concern. 

Do  not  take  that  first  hit  or  first  puff.  The  effects  on  the  cortex  of 
the  brain  are  beyond  comprehension.  Chances  are  very  good  the  first  will 
lead  to  a second,  and  it  is  now  a known  truth  . . . the  second  hit  is  all  it 
takes  for  meth  to  become  the  master. 

The  following  is  from  the  "Stop  Meth  Addiction"  website, 
http : //www . stopmethaddiction . com/effects-of -meth . htm : 

Effects  of  Meth 

What  are  the  immediate  (short-term)  effects  of  methamphetamine  use? 

As  a powerful  stimulant,  methamphetamine,  even  in  small  doses,  can 
increase  wakefulness  and  physical  activity  and  decrease  appetite.  A brief, 
intense  sensation,  or  rush,  is  reported  by  those  who  smoke  or  inject 
methamphetamine.  Oral  ingestion  or  snorting  produces  a long-lasting  high 
instead  of  a rush,  which  reportedly  can  continue  for  as  long  as  half  a day. 
Both  the  rush  and  the  high  are  believed  to  result  from  the  release  of  very 
high  levels  of  the  neurotransmitter  dopamine  into  areas  of  the  brain  that 
regulate  feelings  of  pleasure. 

What  are  the  long-term  effects  of  methamphetamine  use? 

Long-term  methamphetamine  abuse  results  in  many  damaging  effects, 
including  addiction.  Addiction  is  a chronic,  relapsing  disease, 
characterized  by  compulsive  drug-seeking  and  drug  use  which  is  accompanied 
by  functional  and  molecular  changes  in  the  brain.  In  addition  to  being 
addicted  to  methamphetamine,  chronic  methamphetamine  abusers  exhibit 
symptoms  that  can  include  violent  behavior,  anxiety,  confusion,  and 
insomnia.  They  also  can  display  a number  of  psychotic  features,  including 
paranoia,  auditory  hallucinations,  mood  disturbances,  and  delusions  (for 
example,  the  sensation  of  insects  creeping  on  the  skin,  called 
"formication").  The  paranoia  can  result  in  homicidal  as  well  as  suicidal 
thoughts . 

If  you  are  already  a meth  user,  get  help  now.  Your  family  and  friends 
don't  deserve  the  horrors  you  are  putting  them  through  or  the  hell  to  soon 
come. 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Elides,  please  email  me  so  i can 


give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


UPDATED  REQUEST!!! 

Date:  Sunday,  November  05,  2006  10:58  am 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Update:  HYS  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
[Please  forward  to  anyone  who  can  help!] 

UPDATE:  Winter  & Christmas  2006 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children"  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
Winter  has  started  and  the  weather  is  already  very  cold  in  Montana. 
Please  think  of  the  children  there  who  need  warm  clothes  in  Lame  Deer, 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

We  would  like  to  thank  each  and  everyone  who  has  already  sent  boxes! 
Thank  you  so  much  for  making  a difference  in  their  lives,  and  also  helping 
the  parents  or  relatives  who  do  their  best  to  take  care  of  them. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  need  for  shoes,  as  a lot  of 
shoes  have  been  received  :)  But  there  is  still  a need  for  new  and  good 
quality  warm  clothes,  for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  up  to  about  12 
years  old,  as  well  as  Christmas  toys. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving.  These 
items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during 
the  Christmas  give  away.  The  boxes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the 
reservation,  where  all  items  are  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne 
contacts  who  make  sure  that  the  children  with  the  greatest  needs  are  taken 
care  of  first. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- WARM  CLOTHES  for  children  of  all  ages  from  babies  to  pre- 
teens  (for  example  knitted  clothes,  pants,  jeans,  coats,  warm  T-shirts, 
socks,  gloves,  hats,  scarves) 

- warm  blankets 

- TOYS  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  (toothpaste, 
tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes, 
rubber  bands,  etc),  pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 


Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  new  or  as  good  as  new, 
and  sensitive  to  the  culture  of  the  children  and  their  People. 

When  sending  a box,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short 
email  with  your  name  or  location,  type  of  items  sent,  approximate  weight 
and  shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of 
what  is  sent  to  them. 

Our  aim  and  priority  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches  the 
reservation,  for  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to 
the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Thank  you  for  reading  our  request. 

Respectfully, 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children" 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help.  Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives  of 
many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 

Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/home 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition  that  it  is  not 
altered  in  any  way]  == 


http: //www. devil slake journal . com/ a rticles /2006/10/20/news /newsOl.txt 

"Stuff  a Truck"  help  for  the  holidays  begins 
By  Crystal  Martodam 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  20,  2006 

Load  'em  up  and  move  up,  it's  that  time  of  year  again  for  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  food  drive  to  fill  the  local  food  pantry  at  the  Dakota  Prairie 
Community  Action  Agency  in  Devils  Lake. 

Dakota  Prairie  disperses  food  according  to  need  and  not  income.  For 
example  the  loss  of  a house  in  a fire  or  some  other  tragic  accident  that 
leaves  a family  or  individuals  in  need  of  emergency  food  supplies. 

This  year  the  food  drive  will  begin  on  Oct.  23  and  run  until  Nov.  12. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  annual  "Stuff  A Truck"  event. 

Dave  Burstad,  assistant  manager  at  Leevers  County  Market  said  that  there 
will  be  very  large  bins  set  up  at  the  front  of  the  store  with  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  logo  on  them.  Any  non-perishable  food  items  can  be  placed  in  these 
bins  for  donation. 

Cash  donations  are  welcome  also.  There  will  be  paper  trucks  that  can  be 
purchased,  your  name  can  be  placed  on  the  truck  or  it  can  be  left  blank. 


The  trucks  will  then  be  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  store. 

Brustad  also  commented  that  items  will  be  tagged  in  the  store. 

"Many  times  people  are  unsure  of  what  the  pantry  is  lacking/'  he  said. 
"This  will  help  make  it  easier  for  those  who  wish  to  contribute." 

There  will  also  be  pre-bagged  groceries  than  can  be  purchased  for  $10 
and  then  placed  in  the  bins.  These  bags  are  non-perishable  food  items  that 
have  been  pre-bagged  by  Dakota  Prairie  with  needed  items.  For  every  bag 
bought  Leevers  will  also  be  donating  between  $1.75  and  $2  per  bag. 

"The  bag  has  a value  of  $12  rather  than  $10/'  Brustad  said. 

Last  year  there  was  approximately  $1,500  worth  of  groceries  collected. 
"We  try  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  every  year,  so  we  are  hoping  for 
more  this  year,"  Brustad  said.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  the  Stuff  a 
Truck  Program  has  been  running.  It  began  at  that  time  in  the  Country 
Markets  in  Minnesota  donating  to  the  local  food  pantries. 

"This  is  not  designed  as  an  advertising  entity,  it  is  designed  to  help 
the  community,"  Brustad  said. 

People  can  also  make  direct  cash  donations  to  the  Dakota  Prairie  Agency. 
"It  is  such  a fun  program  we  look  foreword  to  every  year."  Brustad  said. 

The  local  food  pantry  run  through  the  Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action 
Agency  is  an  emergency  pantry.  It  is  there  to  help  people  in  need.  There 
are  other  services  available  at  the  DPCAA  that  can  provide  aid  to  an 
individuals  situation  such  as  providing  money  management  services  and 
services  that  can  help  an  individual  receive  services  from  government 
programs  that  may  be  available  to  them  because  of  income. 

For  more  information  contact  them  at  (701)  662-6500. 

Street  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 
1219  College  Drive 
Devils  Lake,  ND  58301 
USA 

Mailing  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 

P.  0.  Box  698 

Devils  Lake,  Nd  58301 

Contact  Name 

Phone  701-662-6500 

FAX  701-662-6511 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
a GateHouse  Media  paper. 


Date:  Fri,  20  Oct  2006  11:24:06  -0600 
From:  "NDN@NDNnews.com"  <NDN@ndnnews . com> 

Sub j : Children's  Village  needs  your  HELP! 

Please  forward  to  your  groups  and  lists! 

Thank  you, 

Tamra 

Children's  Village  a foster  care  home  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  is  in  need  of  disposable  diapers.  They 
currently  have  four  little  ones  in  diapers,  ages  11/2,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Also,  toiletries  are  needed.  If  you  can,  and  would  like  to  help,  you 
can  mail  diapers  directly  to: 

Children's  Village 
c/o  Louis  and  Melvina  Winters 
100  Main  Street  P.  0.  Box  1034 
Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  decided  that  in  lieu  of  a giveaway  at 
our  pow  wow,  we  would  put  the  money  toward  purchasing  propane  for 
Children's  Village.  We  also  hold  a blanket  dance  to  help  in  this 
need.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  helping  too,  you  can  send  a check  to 


Midwest  SOARRING  and  mark  it  as  propane  fund  to  designate  your  donation. 


Both  Midwest  SOARRING  Foundation  and  Children's  Village  are  nonprofit, 
501c3  and  donations  are  tax  deductible. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  contact  lanet  at  773-585-1744. 
Thanks  so  much  for  any  help  you  can  give, 
lanet  Sevilla 

www.midwestsoarring.org  <http: //www.midwestsoarring.org> 

Tamra 

www.NDNnews.com 

www.protectsacredsites.org 

"Providing  news  and  information  about  Native  American  Issues  & Causes" 

"Helping  to  make  a difference  for  our  people  in  Indian  Country, 

one  day  at  a time.  What  will  you  do  today  to  help  make  a difference?" 

"Life  is  a learning  place.  Existence  is  forever.  Challenges  are  only 
challenges  because  life  has  given  you  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  an  area 
of  your  fear  or  weakness." 

Leonard  Peltier,  Sept.  2006 


Date:  Friday,  October  27,  2006  03:27  pm 
From:  Del  \Abe\  Dones  <abeabe@bellsouth . net> 

Sub j : A couple  notes  for/about  our  Military  and  Vets 

please  pass  along  to  people  who  may  be  interested 

Original  Message 

From:  jesuandirenel@frontiernet . net 

To:  almclwest@aol.com 

Sent:  Thu,  26  Oct  2006  9:47  AM 

We  are  getting  ready  to  pack  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  "We  care 
packages"  for  the  troops  and  we  need  addresses. 

Would  you  please  help  us  get  the  word  out  to  other  detachments  that 
we  need  addresses.  Maybe  we  can  share  list  and  exchange  whatever  names 
are  available.  All  we  want  is  names  of  troops  all  services  and  we  are 
looking  for  names  of  women  serving  and  the  aux.  makes  up  special  packages 
for  the  women  serving  based  on  feedback  from  women  serving  in  theatre... 
Marine  3.  Marrero  jesuandirenel@frontiernet.net 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

American  Legion  offers  way  to  thank  veterans,  troops  on  Veterans  Day 

INDIANAPOLIS  (Oct.  11,  2006)  - With  thousands  of  troops  deployed  overseas. 
The  American  Legion  has  launched  a free,  easy  way  to  thank  them  for  their 
service  on  the  eve  of  Veterans  Day,  Nov.  11. 

The  electronic  greeting  cards  are  also  ideal  to  thank  all  veterans,  of 
all  generations,  who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

"In  today's  computer  age,  what  better  way  to  say  'thank  you'  to  a 
veteran  or  a servicemember  either  here  at  home  or  serving  thousands  of 
miles  away  than  a musical  greeting  card  with  your  personalized  message 
that  will  reach  them  almost  instantaneously,"  said  Paul  A.  Morin,  national 
commander  of  The  American  Legion. 

Anyone  who  has  an  e-mail  address  can  receive  the  special  cards. 

Creating  the  card  is  quick  and  easy  at  The  American  Legion's  website,  www. 
legion.org  <http://www.legion.org>  (click  on  Veterans  Day  E-greeting 
cards).  "As  our  troops  continue  to  serve  in  harms  way,  as  countless 
thousands  before  them  did  in  other  wars,  a message  of  support  and  thanks 
means  more  to  a veteran  than  you  realize,"  Morin  said.  "Please  take  a few 
moments  to  use  this  free  service  and  brighten  the  day  of  one  or  more  of 


America's  veterans." 

The  American  Legion  site  offers  e-mail  cards  representing  each  military 
service  along  with  the  service  song  that  plays  when  the  card  is  opened. 
Each  card  provides  plenty  of  space  to  compose  a personal  message. 

Cards  may  be  sent  now  through  Nov.  12,  2006. 

Greeting  cards  may  be  sent  direct  to  active  duty  service  men  and  women 
if  their  military  e-mail  addresses  are  known. 

The  2.7  million-member  American  Legion  is  the  nation's  largest  wartime 
veterans  organization....# 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 

http : //www . nanews . org 
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Date:  Sun,  5 Nov  2006  20:40:31  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
filename="METH" 


http: //nava jotimes . com/?p=74#more-74 


Devil  in  the  pipe 

Recovering  users  know  diabolical  power  of  meth 
By  Annie  Greenberg 
Navajo  Times 
November  3rd,  2006 

PINETOP,  Ariz.  - Meth  is  the  father  who  abused  you,  the  mother  you  never 
knew. 

It  is  the  hand  that  strikes  you  then  draws  you  close  to  hold.  It  is  the 
wolf  as  Grandma,  the  stranger  with  candy,  the  boogey  man  done  up  real  nice, 
his  face  painted  with  the  word  "Escape." 

Meth  is  the  devil  in  disguise,  according  to  three  former  addicts  who 
shared  their  stories  at  Fighting  Against  Meth,  a Navajo  Housing  Authority 
conference  held  Oct.  25-27  at  the  Hon-Dah  Resort  and  Casino. 

Methamphetamines,  as  the  drug  is  formally  called,  also  goes  by  G,  glass, 
crystal,  ice,  speed,  crank,  and  chalk. 

Physically,  it  resembles  shards  of  glass  and  rock  salt,  and  it  can  be 
smoked,  inhaled,  eaten  or  injected.  It  is  an  ephedrine-based  stimulant, 
and  elevates  dopamine  levels  in  the  brain  that  regulate  movement,  emotion, 
and  feelings  of  pleasure. 

But  in  the  end  it  will  corrode  the  brain,  turning  the  user  into  what 
Char  lames,  the  so-called  "meth  czar"  at  the  Navajo  Nations  Department  of 
Behavioral  Health  Services,  said  is  the  closest  thing  to  a living  zombie. 

Good  and  evil 

Rhiana  Cuvas,  30,  was  raised  in  Fort  Defiance  by  her  grandmother. 

Her  mother  was  a drug  addict  and  had  left  her  there  when  she  was  very 
young.  Rhiana 's  grandmother  instilled  strong  Christian  values,  but  when 
she  was  a teenager  her  mother  came  back  in  her  life,  bringing  drugs  with 
her . 

"She  would  tell  me  take  two  lines  of  meth,  do  the  dishes,  vacuum,  take 
two  more  then  clean  your  room,"  Rhiana  said.  "She'd  say  'the  house  better 
be  spic-and-span  when  I get  home'...  I hate  that  word  now,  spic-and-span. " 

For  her,  using  meth  went  from  a reward  to  a way  to  deal  with  her 
problems  to  a method  of  weight  loss  after  she  had  her  first  three  children 
in  Phoenix. 

She  continued  to  abuse  the  drug  even  with  children  to  take  care  of,  so 
her  grandmother  moved  her  up  to  the  reservation  for  rehab. 

But  it  didn't  work. 

Rhiana  said  she  went  right  back  out  to  the  streets,  only  stopping  meth 
long  enough  to  have  her  fourth  child,  her  first  with  husband  lorge  Cuvas. 

She  stopped  again  when  she  became  pregnant  with  her  fifth  child,  but  at 
seven  months  she  found  out  lorge  was  using  behind  her  back,  and  she 
started  again,  too. 

Her  baby  would  feel  like  he  was  about  to  burst  out  of  her  stomach  when 
she  used,  she  said,  and  she  was  terrified  to  give  birth  to  him. 

The  morning  she  went  into  labor  she  had  been  getting  high,  and  as  the 
hours  passed  doctors  monitoring  the  two  of  them  said  they  couldn't 
understand  why  she  hadn't  given  birth  yet. 

Then  the  baby's  heart  rate  suddenly  began  to  drop,  and  the  doctors  told 
her  she  needed  a C-section  immediately.  When  the  baby  was  delivered  and 
tested  positive  for  drugs,  child  welfare  authorities  were  called. 

Rhiana  was  put  under  strict  supervision  to  make  sure  she  was  not 
endangering  her  children  by  further  drug  use,  so  she  decided  to  leave 
Phoenix. 

"The  only  reason  I went  back  to  the  reservation  was  because  no  one  would 
do  anything  to  me  there,"  she  said.  "I  felt  protected." 

Soon  after  the  move,  she  said,  she  had  a change  of  heart.  She  really 
wanted  to  get  clean.  But  IHS  told  her  it  offered  no  treatment  for  meth 
addiction,  and  she  slowly  started  to  lose  everything. 

Rhiana  was  kicked  out  of  school,  her  children  were  taken  away  and  she 
was  charged  with  neglect,  and  she  became  homeless. 

What  hurts  her  now  the  most  is  recognizing  the  pain  she  caused  her 


children  while  she  was  living  on  the  streets. 

"My  daughter  was  in  Sunday  School  praying  for  me/'  she  moaned,  "my 
little  girl  that  I abandoned,  she  was  praying  for  me." 

Rhiana  eventually  reunited  with  her  husband,  who  was  living  with  his 
uncle  in  Los  Angeles,  but  the  uncle  soon  evicted  them  saying  he  was  tired 
of  them  fighting. 

It  ended  up  being  a blessing  in  disguise,  she  said.  The  couple  boarded  a 
bus  back  to  the  reservation  on  Ian.  1,  2004,  and  have  been  sober  ever 
since . 

Children  suffer 

According  to  lames,  children  on  the  reservation  are  often  the  victims  of 
their  parents'  bad  habits. 

She  said  social  workers  remove  an  average  of  10  children  a month  from 
homes  with  meth-addicted  parents  - parents  who  often  say  they  love  their 
children  and  can't  understand  why  they  are  being  taken  away. 

But  lames  doesn't  underestimate  the  clouding  potency  of  the  drug. 

"No  one  thinks  they'll  try  to  tear  off  their  own  skin.  Then  meth 
happens,"  she  said.  "Parents,  your  children  really  watch  you,  everything 
you  do,  everything  you  say.  You're  part  of  the  problem  - so  you  are  going 
to  have  to  change." 

lorge  Cuvas,  29,  first  came  into  contact  with  drugs  when  he  was  10  years 
old . 

His  dad  was  sitting  around  the  kitchen  table  with  a group  of  friends  at 
his  Los  Angeles  home,  a mountain  of  white  powder  resting  on  the  spot  where 
supper  would  normally  be  set. 

"He  grabbed  a beer,  had  me  drink  it,"  lorge  said.  "I  guess  I was  their 
entertainment  that  night." 

From  that  point  on,  he  recalls,  his  father  grew  more  and  more  abusive.  A 
mechanic,  he  would  have  spark  plugs,  cables  and  fan  belts  lying  around  the 
house,  with  which  he  would  hit  lorge  and  his  siblings. 

At  12,  lorge  left  home.  His  uncle  was  the  leader  of  a gang,  so  he  joined. 

"The  only  thing  that  accomplished  was  me  making  a lot  of  enemies,"  he 
said.  "My  grandma's  house,  where  I lived,  got  shot  up  so  many  times  we 
ended  up  having  to  sleep  on  the  floor." 

His  grandmother  tired  of  the  violence,  and  lorge  had  to  move  back  in 
with  his  parents,  who  had  relocated  to  Phoenix.  There,  he  started  selling 
drugs  and  inadvertently  became  addicted  to  meth  after  he  started  spending 
time  at  a friend's  house  that  doubled  as  a meth  lab. 

As  the  drug  was  cooking,  the  fumes  sank  into  his  pores,  building  a 
craving  within  his  body  he  could  not  shake  off.  It  led  to  a stint  in 
prison  and  years  of  dependence  on  the  drug. 

During  this  time  he  met  his  wife  Rhiana.  Though  they  eventually  broke 
their  habit  and  reached  sobriety  together,  he  stressed  the  difficulty  of 
the  journey. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  say  is  we  all  have  to  try  to  come  together  to  fight 
this  battle,  this  war  against  meth,"  lorge  said.  "I  think  this  drug  is  the 
devil,  some  evil  spirit  trying  to  get  a hold  of  our  kids  and  make  them 
into  little  demons." 

Signs  to  watch  for 

There  are  several  signs  to  look  for  to  see  if  your  child  is  doing  meth, 
lames  said,  such  as  burn  marks  or  calluses  on  fingertips  that  would  result 
from  smoking  a meth  pipe. 

Missing  light  bulbs  are  suspicious,  too,  as  they  can  be  used  as  a meth 
pipe. 

Other  missing  odds  and  ends  to  watch  for  are  small  plastic  bags,  razors, 
and  scales  that  could  be  used  to  measure  out  the  drug. 

Signs  of  an  overdose  include  twitching,  tremors,  itching,  involuntary 
body  movement,  hypothermia,  and  convulsions. 

If  you  see  these  signs,  call  for  help  immediately.  A meth  overdose  can 
lead  to  death. 

But  even  innocent  appearances  should  be  scrutinized. 

lames  said  she's  had  high  school  students  tell  her  that  they  will  mix 
powdered  meth  with  Kool-Aid  and  carry  it  around  school  in  a small  plastic 


sandwich  bag,  licking  their  fingers  and  then  dipping  out  a gob  of  the 
concoction  to  eat  as  they  walk  through  the  hallways  during  the  day. 

A call  to  war 

Lyle  Claw  was  part  of  a very  respectable,  very  religious  family  in 
Window  Rock. 

But  somewhere  between  middle  school  and  high  school  he  began  to  question 
the  belief  system  under  which  he  was  raised,  and  he  thought  he  found  the 
answers  in  meth. 

"Doing  meth,  it  basically  numbs  you  to  reality,"  said  Claw,  now  28. 

"This  problem  with  meth  goes  into  a deeper  realm  of  spirituality  than  most 
people  can  even  fathom." 

His  epiphany,  however,  came  in  1994  in  the  form  of  an  overdose  in 
Phoenix,  during  which  he  said  he  saw  his  soul  begging  for  mercy  from  the 
Creator. 

He  said  he  repeated  "I'm  sorry,"  "I'm  sorry"  over  and  over  again  and 
promised  that  if  he  lived,  he  would  live  for  Him. 

Two  hours  later  he  woke  up,  looked  at  everyone  passed  out  around  him, 
walked  out  of  the  party  and  never  touched  a drug  again. 

Claw  repaired  his  relationship  with  his  family  and  got  his  life  back  on 
track,  eventually  joining  the  Marine  Corps.  He  is  now  the  father  of  three 
and  dedicated  to  fighting  the  war  against  meth. 

"I  can't  describe  how  much  I hate  meth...  it's  a million  times  worse  than 
bin  Laden  and  all  those  guys,"  he  said.  "It's  time  to  war  against  meth. 

It's  time  to  war  against  this  stuff  that  is  coming  onto  the  reservation." 

As  Claw  concluded  his  story  he  brought  out  a wooden  flute  and  a shofar, 
a biblical  instrument  made  from  the  horn  of  a ram  that  was  used  to  rally 
troops  in  time  of  war. 

He  played  the  flute  first,  the  effort  heard  in  his  quivering  breath. 

Some  notes  of  his  song  were  sharp,  some  were  flat,  but  the  beauty  that 
captivated  the  room  was  in  the  sum  of  these  imperfect  parts. 

Claw  then  blew  into  the  shofar  three  times,  releasing  an  explosion  of 
sound  like  a foghorn  into  the  night. 

"So  let  that  be  the  call  for  war,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Navajo  Times. 
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Sub j : Statement  from  Elousie  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff 

For  Immediate  Release: 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  LEAD  PLAINTIFF  IN  COBELL  VS.  KEMPTHORNE 

"The  opportunity  for  a legislative  settlement  in  the  109th  Congress  has 
been  killed  by  the  Administration. 

Because  the  Administration  stonewalled  and  vigorously  opposed  a fair 
settlement.  Congress  decided  not  to  move  a settlement  bill. 

We  will  work  closely  with  the  new  Congress  to  resolve  the  litigation 
fairly  and  expeditiously." 

Elousie  Cobell 
Browning,  Montana 

For  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister 
703-385-6996 
202-257-5385  (cell) 
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Cobell  says  lawsuit  will  proceed 

by:  lerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 

November  3,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - Plaintiffs  in  the  long-running  lawsuit  over  the  Individual 
Indian  Money  trust  have  rejected  proposals  from  the  presidential 
administration  to  consolidate  the  fractionated  IIM  lands,  turn  management 
functions  and  land  title  over  to  individuals  and  tribes  while  curtailing 
federal  liabilities,  and  settle  outstanding  claims  in  return  for  monetary 
payments . 

"We  are  back  at  square  one,"  contends  Elouise  Cobell,  of  the  case  that 
bears  her  name,  adding  that  the  administration's  proposals,  coming  late  in 
the  legislative  session,  have  made  a hash  of  settlement  efforts  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  "We  have  said  from  the  beginning  that 
we  want  a settlement,  but  have  emphasized  that  it  must  be  fair.  ...  It  is 
not  fair  to  pay  claims  pennies  on  the  dollar.  So  we  will  continue  our 
litigation  efforts  since  the  government's  proposal  has  effectively  killed 
any  possibility  of  a sound  resolution." 

Following  Cobell's  statements  in  an  Oct.  31  release,  the  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians  issued  one  that  claimed  wholesale  rejection  of 
the  measures  by  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  the  Plains  and  the  Southeast. 

The  ATNI  release  quoted  Fawn  Sharp,  chairman  of  the  Quinault  Nation,  as 
being  "appalled"  at  last-minute  proposals  that  would  "alter  the  nature  of 
federal  - Indian  relationships." 

In  addition.  Chairman  Harold  Frazier  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe 
is  quoted  as  equating  the  proposals  with  "termination"  at  an  Oct.  25  SCIA 
meeting  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Laws  Reflect  Changing  Status  of  American  Indians  in  U.S.  History 
American  Indians  are  citizens  of  their  tribes  and  of  the  United  States 
November  6,  2006 

The  history  of  U.S.  legislation  regarding  American  Indians  reveals  changing 
societal  attitudes  on  their  status  --  from  members  of  fully  sovereign 
nations,  to  dependents  of  the  U.S.  government,  to  holders  of  a quasi 
dual-citizenship. 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  significant  laws  affecting  American 
Indians : 

1830  - The  Indian  Removal  Act  authorized  the  president  to  negotiate  with 
Indian  tribes  an  exchange  of  their  lands  located  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  for  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

1862  - The  Homestead  Act  allowed  adult  citizens  and  aliens  who  had  filed 
for  citizenship  to  submit  a claim  for  65  hectares  in  return  for  a $10  fee. 
After  living  on  the  land  or  farming  it  for  five  years,  the  homesteader 


could  pay  additional  fees  and  receive  the  title  to  the  land.  This  act 
spurred  settlement  of  land  formerly  designated  as  "Indian  territory"  at  a 
time  when  American  Indians  were  not  considered  citizens. 

1887  - The  Dawes  Act,  or  General  Allotment  Act,  established  a census  of 
American  Indians  known  as  the  Dawes  Rolls  and  allotted  tribal  lands  to 
individual  Indians. 

1898  - The  Curtis  Act  reaffirmed  allotment  of  tribal  lands  on  Indian 
reservations  and  ended  tribal  sovereignty  in  the  territories. 

1906  - The  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities  made 
excavation,  theft  or  destruction  of  historic  or  prehistoric  ruins  or 
objects  of  antiquity  on  federal  lands  a criminal  offense.  However,  Indian 
corpses  and  Indian  artifacts  were  defined  as  "archeological  resources"  and 
thus  considered  federal  property. 

1924  - The  Indian  Citizenship  Act  gave  U.S.  citizenship  to  American 
Indians,  including  the  right  to  vote  in  national  elections.  However,  it 
did  not  provide  full  protection  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  Indians  living 
under  tribal  governments.  Several  nations,  including  the  Hopi  and  the 
Iroquois,  declined  U.S.  citizenship  in  favor  of  retaining  sovereign 
nationhood . 

1934  - The  Indian  Reorganization  Act,  or  Wheeler-Howard  Act,  reinstituted 
the  role  of  sovereign  tribes  as  governments  for  Indian  people  and  their 
lands.  The  law  ended  Indian  land  allotment  and  provided  for  the 
strengthening  of  tribal  governments  and  the  restoration  of  tribal  lands 
and  powers. 

1968  - The  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  prohibited  Indian  tribal  governments 
from  enacting  or  enforcing  laws  that  violate  certain  individual  rights. 

It  contained  language  similar  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  U.S. 
Constitution  but  did  not  prohibit  an  Indian  nation  from  establishing  an 
official  religion. 

1970  - President  Nixon's  Special  Message  on  Indian  Affairs  set  a new 
direction  for  national  policy:  self-determination  for  Indian  tribes.  In 
his  statement,  Nixon  condemned  the  "forced  termination"  of  tribes  and 
described  them  as  separate  political  entities  with  special  standing  under 
U.S.  law. 

1975  - The  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  gave 
American  Indians  more  control  in  administering  federal  programs  and 
services  to  their  people. 

1976  - The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  declared  elevating  the 
health  status  of  the  American  and  Alaska  Native  people  to  a level  at 
parity  with  the  general  U.S.  population  to  be  national  policy. 

1978  - The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  set  up  mandatory  procedures  for  state 
agencies  and  courts  in  Indian  child  custody  matters  and  established  that 
American  Indians  are  allowed  to  act  as  foster  parents  and  qualify  for 
adoption.  The  act  also  provided  Indian  communities  with  child  welfare  and 
family  services. 

1978  - The  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  protected  and  preserved 
the  right  of  American  Indians  to  believe,  express  and  exercise  the 
traditional  religions  of  the  American  Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut  and  Native 
Hawaiians,  including  but  not  limited  to  access  to  sites,  use  and 
possession  of  sacred  objects  and  the  freedom  to  worship  through 
traditional  ceremonies  and  rites. 

1988  - The  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  allowed  tribes  to  conduct  gambling 
on  their  land  after  negotiating  agreements  with  their  state  governments. 


1989  - The  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  Act  ordered  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  return  American  Indian  remains  to  American 
Indian  tribes. 

1990  - The  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 
addressed  the  rights  of  lineal  descendants,  Indian  tribes  and  Native 
Hawaiian  organizations  to  American  Indian  human  remains,  funerary  objects, 
sacred  objects  and  cultural  items.  The  statute  required  federal  agencies 
and  museums  to  provide  information  about  American  Indian  cultural  items  to 
parties  with  standing  and,  upon  presentation  of  a valid  claim,  ensure  that 
the  items  undergo  disposition  or  repatriation . 

1990  - The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  established  protections  for  the  work 
of  Indian  artists. 

1994  - The  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  outlined  the  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  secretary  of  the  interior  with  respect  to  the  individual  trust 
accounts  established  in  the  General  Allotment  Act,  or  Dawes  Act,  of  1887. 

2000  - The  Indian  Tribal  lustice  Technical  and  Legal  Assistance  Act 
increased  American  Indians'  access  to  legal  assistance  and  sought  to 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  tribal  courts. 

2004  - The  American  Indian  Probate  Reform  Act  established  uniform 
procedures  for  inheritance  of  land  allotments  authorized  in  the  General 
Allotment  Act,  or  Dawes  Act,  of  1887. 

(Distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  International  Information  Programs,  U.S. 
Department  of  State.  Web  site:  http://usinfo.state.gov)  USINFO  delivers 
information  about  current  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  about  American  life  and 
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State's  Bureau  of  International  Information  Programs. 
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Tribes  reach  accord  over  religious  sites 
By  CHRIS  KAHN 
Associated  Press  writer 
November  8,  2006 

PHOENIX  - After  a bitter  40-year  dispute,  leaders  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
tribes  sat  together  Friday  and  signed  an  agreement  that  allowed 
development  on  700,000  acres  of  land  that  both  claim  as  their  own. 

"The  Hopis  and  Navajos  have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye,"  Hopi  Vice 
Chairman  Todd  Honyaoma  said  at  the  signing  ceremony.  "But  we  are  neighbors, 
and  neighbors  need  to  be  friends." 

The  two  tribes,  which  about  each  other  in  Arizona's  northeastern  corner, 
have  fought  over  land  most  of  the  last  century.  In  1966,  the  federal 
government  imposed  a ban  on  any  development  on  the  so-called  Bennett 
Freeze  Area  as  the  tribes  worked  out  their  differences. 

As  a result,  thousands  of  Navajos  were  without  running  water, 
electricity  or  modern  appliances  for  decades. 

"Every  day  we  wait,  our  people  suffer,"  said  Navajo  Nation  President  3oe 
Shirley  3r.  "I'd  like  to  see  hospitals,  schools,  paved  roads.  It's  about 
time. " 


A crowd  of  more  than  100  Hopis  and  Navajos  crowded  the  Heard  Museum  as 
tribal  leaders  and  Interior  Secretary  Dick  Kempthorne  signed  the  land 
agreement . 

In  a corner  of  the  room,  93-year-old  Lena  Goldtooth-Canyon  sat  in  a 
wheelchair,  dressed  in  red  print  dress  and  turquoise,  and  clapped  with  her 
family.  She'd  driven  down  from  Tuba  City  to  see  the  historic  ceremony. 

"For  too  long  we've  lived  in  poverty,"  Goldtooth-Canyon  said  in  her 
native  Navajo. 

Goldtooth-Canyon,  who  spoke  through  an  interpreter,  said  she'd  like  to 
see  more  economic  development  in  the  area  "so  we  can  have  electricity." 

Like  many  in  the  disputed  area,  Goldtooth-Canyon  wasn't  able  to  fix  her 
hogan.  She  was  once  cited  for  throwing  dirt  on  the  roof  after  a monsoon 
storm . 

U.S.  Rep.  Rick  Renzi,  R-Ariz.,  and  Clayton  Honyumptewa,  director  of  the 
Hopis'  land  office,  said  the  settlement  calls  for  an  arbitration  board  to 
be  set  up  to  resolve  disputes,  a $50  million  escrow  account  to  be  divided 
by  the  two  tribes,  creation  of  designated  buffers  where  no  Navajo 
development  would  be  permitted  and  a five-year  study  of  eagles  in  the  area. 

Eagles  are  an  especially  sensitive  matter  for  Hopi  religious  leaders  and 
their  highly  secretive  ceremonial  societies.  They  gather  the  birds  for 
ceremonies  over  a wide  swathe,  primarily  between  Flagstaff  and  the  tribe's 
three  mesas. 

Honyumptewa  said  the  arbitration  board  will  deal  with  problems  that 
arise  if  Hopis  are  denied  access  to  their  religious  sites.  It  will  be  made 
up  of  equal  numbers  of  members  from  the  two  tribes  and  will  be  overseen  by 
an  arbitrator  with  no  affiliation  with  either  tribe. 

The  Navajos  reside  on  the  nation's  largest  reservation,  the  majority  of 
which  is  in  northeastern  Arizona.  It  surrounds  Hopi  land. 

"This  land  is  just  as  spiritual  to  us  as  the  mesa  tops  where  we  live," 
said  former  Hopi  Chairman  Ferrell  Secakuku.  "It's  a milestone  to  negotiate 
this  to  an  end  in  a peaceful  manner.  We  both  have  to  co-exist  here,  and 
this  shows  that  one  tribe  can't  dominate  anymore." 

The  Hopi  Tribal  Council  had  approved  the  settlement  measure  in  September 
2004,  but  it  took  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  two  years  to  finally  sign  off 
on  it  because  of  intense  opposition  in  the  western  part  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation  over  questions  about  development. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Council  voted  75-3  to  approve  the  agreement  in 
September. 
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Stolen  artifacts  shatter  ancient  culture 

Looters  ravage  Indian  ruins  to  sell  pottery,  heirlooms  on  black  market 

Dennis  Wagner 

The  Arizona  Republic 

November  12,  2006 

SAN  CARLOS  - In  the  dead  of  night,  looters  are  destroying  the  history  of 
America,  desecrating  sacred  Indian  ruins. 

An  estimated  80  percent  of  the  nation's  ancient  archaeological  sites 
have  been  plundered  or  robbed  by  shovel-toting  looters.  Though  some  of  the 
pillaging  is  done  by  amateurs  who  don't  know  any  better,  more  serious 
damage  is  wrought  by  professionals  who  dig  deep,  sometimes  even  using 
backhoes . 

The  motive  is  money.  Indian  artifacts  are  coveted  worldwide  by 
collectors  willing  to  pay  for  trophy  pieces  of  the  past.  Fine  antiquities 
are  displayed  in  glass  cases  at  mansions  and  museums.  Lesser  objects  wind 


up  on  fireplace  mantels  or  stored  in  garages. 

Looters  are  just  the  first  link  in  a chain  that  includes  collectors, 
galleries,  trade  shows  and  Internet  sites  such  as  eBay.  But  stopping  the 
black-market  business  is  virtually  impossible  because  of  a lack  of 
manpower  for  enforcement  and  loopholes  in  the  law  that  make  it  hard  to 
convict  the  few  who  get  caught. 

The  result  is  a scientific  and  spiritual  loss. 

"They're  changing  history,"  Vernelda  Grant,  a tribal  archaeologist  for 
the  San  Carlos  Apaches,  says  as  she  stands  amid  800-year-old  ruins  that 
have  been  transformed  into  a crater  field.  "They're  killing  us.  They're 
killing  the  existence  of  who  we  are." 

A few  feet  away,  a Gila  monster  crawls  dinosaur-like  through  remnants  of 
the  ancient  Pueblo  village,  its  scales  dazzling  like  native  beads  amid 
broken  pottery  tossed  aside  by  diggers.  Grant  spots  several  bone  fragments, 
white  against  red  earth,  and  reverently  buries  them  with  a stick,  not 
allowing  photographs. 

"Everything  we  make  and  everything  we  do,  we  always  do  with  prayer,"  she 
says.  "All  that's  around  me  in  the  four  directions  and  above  my  head  and 
beneath  my  feet,  all  of  it  has  life." 

Garry  Cantley,  an  archaeologist  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
listens  quietly.  He  does  not  share  the  mysticism;  he  lives  for  empirical 
discoveries,  the  piece-by-piece  puzzle  of  history,  the  cultural  window. 

But,  like  Grant,  he  is  sickened  by  the  damage. 

"The  problem  is,  they  don't  make  these  anymore,"  Cantley  says,  surveying 
the  field  of  foxholes.  "The  archaeological  records  are  finite.  And,  once 
they're  gone,  history  is  gone." 

'Robbing  the  nation' 

The  San  Carlos  Reservation  covers  1.8  million  acres  of  high  desert,  pine 
forest,  canyon  lands  and  archaeological  sites  - a wilderness  patrolled  by 
10  rangers  who  spend  most  of  their  time  protecting  game  and  fish. 

The  enforcement  story  is  equally  grim  elsewhere  in  the  West:  too  much 
country,  too  many  diggers,  not  enough  officers. 

In  May,  a report  by  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
concluded  that  artifact  hunters,  off-roaders,  urban  sprawl  and  vandals  are 
"robbing  the  nation"  of  cultural  resources. 

Warren  Youngman,  assistant  BIA  special  agent  in  charge  for  Arizona, 
shrugs  when  asked  how  many  looters  are  working  tribal  lands:  "There's  a 
lot  of  wide-open  spaces,  and  we  don't  have  the  manpower  to  cover  it.  We'll 
never  know." 

Enforcement  is  complicated  by  a plethora  of  overlapping  agencies. 
Depending  on  where  a ruin  is,  it  could  be  the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  Forest 
Service  rangers.  National  Parks  officers.  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
investigators,  tribal  police,  BIA  agents  or  state  investigators. 

Until  this  year,  the  BIA,  with  policing  oversight  for  561  recognized 
tribes  nationwide,  had  just  one  investigator  assigned  exclusively  to 
looting.  The  agent,  Dohn  Fryar,  retired  this  year  and  was  not  replaced. 

"I  just  barely  scratched  the  surface,  frankly,"  says  Fryar,  now  living 
in  New  Mexico.  "One  person  was  definitely  not  enough." 

The  lack  of  enforcement  is  true  across  a nation  peppered  with  ancient 
settlements  in  national  forests,  federal  parks,  BLM  lands,  military  bases 
and  state  turf.  Dust  two  investigators  work  Arizona  trust  lands  covering  9 
million  acres.  BLM  officers  cover  more  than  a million  acres  each. 

Manpower  shortages  are  compounded  by  a lack  of  information.  Many 
government  agencies  have  only  begun  to  inventory  archaeological  ruins. 
Arizona's  statewide  catalog  lists  more  than  100,000  known  sites,  most  of 
which  have  not  been  inventoried.  The  BLM  is  responsible  for  261  million 
acres  nationwide  (86  million  in  Arizona),  but  most  of  the  land  is  not 
surveyed . 

Meanwhile,  it  is  sheer  guesswork  as  to  what  percentage  of  ruins  have 
been  looted. 

A 2002  report  on  federal  lands  in  the  remote  Four  Corners  area  put  the 
figure  at  32  percent.  Archaeologists  and  enforcement  officers  generally 
estimate  that  eight  of  ten  Southwest  sites  have  been  robbed  or  damaged. 
Fryar  is  more  pessimistic.  "At  least  95  percent-plus  have  been  looted  at 


one  time  or  another/'  he  says. 


How  looters  work 

Typically,  the  digger  arrives  in  early  evening,  hiding  his  truck  in 
bushes  a distance  from  ruins. 

After  retrieving  tools  from  a nearby  stash,  he  hikes  to  the  site  using  a 
GPS  device. 

A pro  can  read  the  landscape  and  quickly  map  out  a 1,000-year-old 
village  that  has  eroded  into  the  earth.  He  recognizes  the  burial  mounds 
and  debris  exposed  by  rain.  He  follows  rock  lines  that  mark  foundations. 

Wearing  a headlamp  in  the  darkness,  he  probes  the  earth  with  a long 
metal  pole.  A ball-bearing  welded  to  the  point  enables  him  to  feel  the 
soft  soil  where  a body  was  buried  or  a building  eroded  over  time. 

He  works  methodically,  like  a child  playing  Battleship,  knowing  that  he 
will  hit  pay  dirt  eventually.  When  he  senses  an  air  pocket  or  feels  the 
crunch  of  pottery,  he  turns  to  a narrow-bladed  shovel  to  dig  straight  down 
periscoping  into  the  earth  to  see  what's  there. 

If  the  site  is  promising,  a larger  shovel  cuts  into  the  soil,  sometimes 
many  feet  deep.  Screens  filter  the  dirt  for  smaller  artifacts. 

When  one  dig  is  tapped  out,  the  looter  moves  on.  Some  ruins  resemble 
minefields,  full  of  holes  and  dirt  piles. 

The  objects  are  packed,  hauled  away  and  cleaned  for  sale. 

Cantley,  the  BIA  archaeologist,  says  hard-core  looters  school  themselves 
in  archaeology  and  zealously  defend  their  right  to  dig.  "These  guys  know 
archaeological  sites  as  well  as  the  experts,"  he  says.  "For  many  of  them, 
it's  a generational  thing.  They  did  it  with  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
and  they  think  it's  a god-given  right." 

Buyers  and  sellers 

The  commercial  value  is  based  on  uniqueness,  artistry  and  preservation. 

A plain  Navajo  bowl  may  bring  $100. 

A good  polychrome  pot  from  the  Salado  people  fetches  $5,000. 

Ancient  Hopi  yellow-ware  pottery  may  be  worth  $80,000. 

Besides  the  diggers,  there  are  so-called  "doorknockers"  who  roam  the 
Indian  reservations  like  old-fashioned  buffalo  traders.  Going  door  to  door 
they  buy  artifacts  and  heirlooms  from  Native  Americans.  But  it  is  illegal 
to  traffic  in  objects  that  are  considered  religious  or  patrimonial. 

Looters  and  doorknockers  get  to  know  buyers  by  visiting  shows,  sharing 
contacts  and  researching  artifacts.  They  offer  their  finest  merchandise  to 
wealthy  collectors  who  pay  top  dollar  for  one-of-a-kind  items  in  pristine 
condition.  More  modest  objects  are  sold  to  galleries.  Mediocre  antiquities 
go  to  bulk  dealers  or  are  offered  on  eBay. 

If  prosecuting  looters  is  difficult,  bringing  charges  against  black- 
market  buyers  is  nearly  impossible,  because  authorities  must  prove  that 
the  collector  knew  artifacts  had  been  looted. 

Some  artifacts  are  sold  with  provenance  papers,  listing  where  and  when 
they  were  recovered.  But  there  is  no  way  for  consumers  or  government 
agents  to  know  whether  objects  were  legally  excavated  from  private 
property,  looted  from  public  lands  or  handed  down  by  family  members.  Once 
a stolen  relic  is  on  the  market,  enforcement  is  next  to  impossible. 

Ed  Vaught  of  Atlanta,  who  operates  at  IndianArtifacts.com,  says 
legitimate  traders  do  their  best  to  avoid  illicit  products.  "You  try  to 
get  as  much  history  on  the  artifact  as  you  can,"  he  says.  "It's  also  nice 
to  know  the  person  you're  dealing  with  so  there's  some  provenance." 

Vaught,  who  has  been  a collector  for  six  decades,  says  artifacts  didn't 
even  have  any  value  until  the  1960s,  when  Americans  began  to  romanticize 
Indians  and  their  history.  Suddenly,  old  pots  became  expensive  kitsch. 

"It's  enormous  now.  Huge,"  says  Vaught,  echoing  comments  from  other 
dealers.  "Not  just  in  the  United  States.  The  Japanese,  the  Chinese, 
Europeans  are  all  infatuated  with  Native  American  things." 

As  the  interest  grew,  so  did  the  incentive  for  plundering  ruins.  Looting 
emerged  as  an  occupation,  along  with  the  contemporary  manufacture  of  phony 
antiquities  known  as  "ghosts." 

Today  at  Arrow-heads.com,  a Web  site  for  Native  American  artifact 
collectors,  you  can  find  a list  of  143  auctions,  shows  and  other  events. 


Search  for  "Indian  artifacts"  on  Google  and  you'll  get  nearly  380,000  hits 
- many  of  them  buyers  and  sellers. 


Legal  loopholes 

Over  the  past  decade,  authorities  have  charged  only  a handful  of  people 
with  violating  the  key  federal  laws  designed  to  preserve  historical  sites 
and  items:  the  Archaeological  Resources  Protection  Act  and  the  National 
American  Graves  Repatriation  Act. 

The  state  Attorney  General's  Office  has  been  even  less  busy  prosecuting 
violators  of  the  Arizona  Antiquities  Act  and  the  Burial  Protection  Law  of 
1990. 

Near  urban  areas,  ruins  are  often  damaged  by  amateurs.  But  the 
systematic  destruction  is  caused  by  pros  who  rarely  get  caught  in  the  act. 

The  lack  of  enforcement  is  a key  factor.  But  wiggle  room  in  the  law  may 
be  even  more  significant.  Simply  put,  it  is  legal  to  unearth 
archaeological  relics  on  private  property,  except  burial  sites.  It  is  also 
legal  to  purchase  items  from  others  who  have  obtained  them  lawfully  or  by 
inheritance.  And  it  is  legal  to  buy  contemporary  art  - bowls,  baskets, 
kachinas  - that  resemble  antiquities. 

"So  we  have  to  prove  this  pot  came  from  federal  or  Indian  land,"  says 
Cantley.  "And  what  happens  when  we  approach  these  guys?  They're  going  to 
say  two  things:  'These  articles  came  from  private  property,  and  I want  my 
lawyer. ' " 

Even  when  thieves  are  caught  at  a dig,  court  rulings  may  insulate  them. 
In  2003,  two  men  used  a winch  to  haul  rare  petroglyph  boulders  from 
Humboldt-Toiyabe  National  Forest  in  Nevada.  They  were  found  guilty  of 
theft  but  acquitted  on  a looting  charge.  Then  the  convictions  were 
overturned  in  Dune  because,  judges  ruled,  federal  agents  could  not  prove 
the  defendants  knew  they  were  stealing  something  of  archaeological  worth. 

Sherry  Hutt,  a former  Maricopa  County  judge  who  now  oversees  a National 
Park  Service  program  to  protect  Indian  burial  relics,  said  the  ruling 
means  that  only  archaeologists  who  violate  the  law  face  prosecution, 
because  they  are  the  only  ones  who  know  the  scientific  value  of  artifacts. 

Science  and  spirit 

As  the  monetary  value  of  antiquities  grows,  the  spiritual  and  scientific 
values  remain  incalculable. 

Grant,  the  Apache  archaeologist,  holds  up  a handful  of  pottery  bits 
discarded  by  looters,  letting  the  pieces  slip  through  her  fingers.  With  a 
master's  degree  in  cultural  anthropology,  she  understands  DNA  and  carbon 
dating.  But  she  also  is  an  Apache  woman  who  believes  in  native  ceremonies, 
dream-reading  and  sacred  rites. 

Grant  was  baptized  Christian  but  completed  the  Apache  coming-of -age 
ritual  known  as  na'ii'ees,  or  Sunrise  Ceremony,  at  age  13.  She  bitterly 
recalls  the  Lutheran  minister  confronting  her  - telling  her  to  repent  her 
pagan  ways.  Instead,  Grant  immersed  herself  in  tribal  culture,  joining  a 
native  dance  troupe  that  toured  the  nation,  then  studying  at  Northern 
Arizona  University. 

She  served  an  internship  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  working  amid  a 
collection  of  1,500  Apache  artifacts.  She  returned  to  Arizona  and  went  to 
work  protecting  Native  American  relics  for  tribal  governments,  first  the 
Salt  River  Pima,  then  the  Apache. 

She  wants  her  remains  buried  beneath  a traditional  rock  mound  in  the 
high  country  so  their  spirit  will  not  be  stranded.  She  says  the  pillaging 
of  sacred  objects  is  a gut-wrenching  assault  on  the  forefathers,  on  sacred 
land . 

"But  how  can  you  prove  that  in  a court  or  in  our  archaeological  surveys 
or  lab  forms?"  Grant  asks.  "It's  very  difficult.  . . . Even  some  of  our 
tribal  members  don't  believe  it.  But  I believe,  because  I've  seen  it  and  I 
feel  it." 

Four  laws  to  stop  looters 
Federal 

Archaeological  Resource  Protection  Act:  Bans  the  knowing  excavation, 
removal  or  damage  of  archaeological  resources  on  public  or  Indian  land 


without  a special  permit.  Prohibits  the  purchase  or  sale  of  those 
resources.  (Surface  arrowheads  are  exempt,  as  are  artifacts  collected 
prior  to  the  law's  adoption  in  1979.) 

Violators  face  misdemeanor  or  felony  penalties  and  possible  civil 
sanctions . 

Native  American  Graves  Protection  Act:  Outlaws  the  excavation,  removal, 
sale  or  purchase  of  human  remains  and  Native  American  religious, 
historical  or  cultural  items  from  federal  and  Indian  land  without  permit. 

Violations  are  subject  to  criminal  and  civil  penalties.  (Contemporary 
Indian  art  and  non-sacred  artifacts  may  be  bought  and  sold  if  obtained 
legally.)  The  law  also  requires  the  return  of  sacred  items  from  federal 
agencies  to  tribes. 

State 

Arizona  Antiquities  Act  of  1927:  Bans  unauthorized  digging,  defacing  or 
plundering  of  historic,  archaeological  or  paleontological  sites  on  state 
land . 

Burial  Protection  Law  of  1990:  Prohibits  the  vandalism  of  human  remains 
or  funerary  objects  in  Arizona,  requiring  a land  owner  to  give 
notification  upon  discovery  of  a historic  grave.  (It  is  legal  for  a 
property  owner  to  excavate  ruins  and  remove  artifacts  from  private  land, 
except  burial  sites.) 

Violators  face  criminal  penalties. 
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Remains  of  ancient  people  remain  stored  in  archives 
Catawba  authorities  trying  to  assist  other  groups 
By  lames  T.  Hammond  - The  (Columbia)  State 
November  13,  2006 

COLUMBIA  --  The  remains  of  hundreds  of  ancient  people  once  buried  in 
South  Carolina  continue  to  be  stored  in  archives  across  the  state  five 
years  after  their  existence  was  made  public  --  despite  efforts  by  tribal 
groups  to  recover  and  rebury  them. 

One  set  of  remains  stored  by  federal  officials  at  the  Savannah  River 
Site  might  be  as  many  as  6,000  years  old,  said  Barbara  Morningstar  Paul, 
the  state  program  coordinator  for  Native  American  Affairs. 

Leaders  of  tribes  with  people  still  living  in  South  Carolina  want  the 
human  remains  returned  to  tribal  groups  for  reburial.  Most  native  American 
Indians  believe  the  spirits  of  the  dead  cannot  rest  as  long  as  their 
remains  are  removed  from  the  earth. 

But  the  federal  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act 
has  created  a bureaucratic  maze  for  tribal  groups  seeking  to  recover  and 
rebury  the  long-dead  ancestors. 

H.L.  West,  the  recently  elected  recently  elected  chief  of  the  466-member 
Waccamaw  tribe,  said  every  tribal  group  in  the  state  is  cooperating  to 
obtain  the  release  of  their  ancestors'  bones. 

"That's  unusual,  to  have  all  the  tribes  working  toward  a common  cause," 
he  said.  "They  are  our  people,  our  kin.  Our  people  buried  their  dead 
sitting  upright,  with  their  knees  under  their  chins.  Some  of  these  remains 
were  found  in  that  condition." 

State  Archaeologist  Jonathan  Leader  has  custody  of  remains  of  more  than 
300  individuals  unearthed  at  different  times  and  under  varying 
circumstances . 

Tribal  leaders  say  Leader  has  worked  diligently  to  cut  through  federal 
regulations  to  allow  repatriation  of  the  ancient  bones.  But  his  hands  are 


tied  by  federal  law. 


Bodies  uncovered  in  1967 

More  than  a dozen  of  the  individuals  were  disinterred  in  1967  when  Duke 
Power  Co.  cleared  the  site  for  the  Keowee-Toxaway  lake  complex,  according 
to  state  records.  Those  remains  are  estimated  to  have  originated  between  A 
D.  800  and  A. D . 1500. 

Leader  said  the  scope  of  the  state's  holdings  of  native  people's  remains 
has  changed  little  since  their  existence  was  made  public  five  years  ago. 

He  said  publicity  about  the  issue  has  made  some  entities,  such  as 
governments  and  private  contractors,  more  sensitive  about  avoiding 
unearthing  more  burial  sites.  But  many  of  the  remains  that  are  in 
bureaucratic  limbo  have  been  held  by  the  state  for  decades. 

"A  great  deal  has  changed,"  Leader  said.  "We  are  all  working  together  to 
find  a solution.  But  we  go  down  some  paths  that  are  dead  ends.  It  does  not 
help  that  we  do  not  have  a full  set  of  regulations." 

Linder  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  anyone 
possessing  the  remains  of  ancient  people  can  only  repatriate  them  to  a 
federally  recognized  tribe. 

In  South  Carolina,  there  is  just  one  federally  recognized  group,  the 
Catawba  tribe,  based  in  Rock  Hill.  But  there  are  25  groups  or  tribes 
claiming  status  as  native  people  in  South  Carolina.  Six  tribal  groups  were 
removed  from  S.C.  territory  more  than  a century  ago,  and  might  have  claims 
on  the  remains  as  well. 

Paul  said  the  Catawba  authorities  "are  willing  to  help  re-inter  the 
remains"  of  members  of  all  the  groups. 

"For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  unity  among  the  tribes  in  South 
Carolina,  and  with  the  Catawba,  is  allowing  us  to  move  forward,"  said  Paul 
who  works  within  the  state  Commission  on  Minority  Affairs. 

"I  hope  we  may  have  repatriation  and  reinterment  within  a couple  of 
years . " 

Meanwhile,  the  ancient  people's  bones  remain  stored  in  boxes  at  state 
and  federal  office  buildings  and  in  a museum. 

Native  Americans  continue  to  be  cautious  about  dealings  with  white-led 
governments . 

"There's  an  old  Indian  saying,  'If  you  dig  up  one  white  person,  you  go 
to  prison;  if  you  dig  up  100  Indians,  you  get  a Ph.D.,'"  West  said. 

But  he  said  he  believes  progress  is  being  made. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 
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St.  Regis  tribe  to  partake  of  cheap  heating  oil  from  Citgo 
November  13,  2006 

Indians  on  the  Saint  Regis  Mohawk  Reservation  will  be  getting  some  cheap 
heat  for  their  homes  this  winter  thanks  to  Venezuelan  president  Hugo 
Chavez . 

Approximately  1500  homes  on  the  reservation  are  set  to  receive  500 
thousand  gallons  of  discounted  heating  oil  from  Citgo,  which  is  owned  by 
Venezuela.  That  country's  President  Hugo  Chavez  created  turmoil  earlier 
this  year  by  calling  President  George  Bush  "the  Devil"  in  a speech,  which 
prompted  some  Indian  communities  to  drop  out  of  the  program  that  offers 
low  cost  home  heating  oil. 

Tribal  leaders  say  deliveries  will  start  this  week,  with  low-income  and 
elderly  getting  priority  in  applying  for  the  assistance. 


More  than  200  Indian  tribes  in  12  states  are  participating  in  the 
company's  heating  oil  program. 

Some  information  from  Watertown  Daily  Times 
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Code  Talkers  subject  of  middle  school  project 
November  10,  2006 
By  Elizabeth  Hardin-Burrola 
Staff  Writer 

REHOBOTH  - A group  of  local  middle  school  students  came  a little  closer 
to  understanding  the  sacrifice  Americans  make  when  they  became  U.S. 
soldiers  in  wartime. 

On  Thursday,  students  at  Rehoboth  Middle  School  met  with  several  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  to  interview  them  for  the  school's  Code  Talker  Living  History 
Project.  The  students  learned  how  to  research  and  prepare  for  an  interview 
and  they  operated  video  cameras  as  they  taped  the  interviews.  Over  the 
school  year,  they  will  spend  time  learning  how  to  edit  and  produce  short 
documentary  films  based  on  their  interviews. 

According  to  school  officials,  the  project,  which  is  being  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  First  Nations  Development  Institute,  will  help  Rehoboth 
students  understand  and  appreciate  the  legacy  of  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers 
and  help  them  learn  and  pass  on  the  Navajo  words  that  made  up  the  now 
famous  military  code.  The  project  also  dovetails  with  the  school's  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  Communication  Center  and  its  historic  exhibit  housed  in  the 
Rehoboth  Middle  School. 

School  officials  say  that  at  least  31  Navajo  Code  Talkers  have  some 
connection  with  the  school,  either  as  former  students  or  graduates  or  as 
grandparents  or  great-grandparents  of  current  students. 

Each  year  sees  the  passing  of  more  aging  World  War  II  veterans,  said 
Middle  School  Principal  Carol  Bremer-Bennett,  including  the  men  who  served 
as  Code  Talkers.  As  a result,  she  said,  it's  important  for  the  Code 
Talkers'  stories  to  be  documented  and  important  for  students  today  to 
learn  the  history. 

"They're  going  to  be  the  tellers  of  the  Code  Talkers'  stories  for  future 
generations,"  she  said. 

The  kick-off  event  for  the  Code  Talker  Living  History  Project  actually 
happened  in  September,  Bremer-Bennett  explained,  when  the  school's  seventh 
and  eighth  graders  decorated  a flatbed  trailer  for  use  by  the  Code  Talkers 
in  the  Navajo  Nation  Fair  Parade.  That  project  was  sparked,  she  said,  by  a 
question  the  students  posed  to  themselves  about  honoring  the  Code  Talkers: 
"What  can  we  do  as  service  for  them?" 

The  Code  Talker  Living  History  Project  has  a number  of  educational  goals 
A team  of  teachers  will  develop  a K-8  curriculum  to  teach  students  the 
Navajo  words  used  in  the  code,  and  students  will  be  rewarded  with  medals 
upon  successful  mastery  of  the  code.  In  addition,  students  will  develop 
student-designed  educational  materials,  including  materials  for  younger 
children,  that  explain  the  story  of  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers,  and  they  will 
also  produce  short  documentary  films  based  on  their  interviews  on  Thursday 
These  educational  materials  and  films  will  be  available  at  the  school's 
Navajo  Code  Talkers  Communication  Center. 

These  student-created  projects  will  also  be  presented  to  the  public  in 
an  event  the  school  is  planning  for  next  year. 

In  addition  to  the  interviews  they  conducted  on  Thursday,  the  middle 
school  students  hosted  the  Code  Talkers  to  a luncheon  and  read  to  them 


letters  and  poems  they  had  written  about  American  veterans. 

According  to  Bremer-Bennett , that  experience  hit  closer  to  home  for  some 
of  the  students  because  they  have  family  members  serving  in  the  Middle 
East.  Those  students,  she  said,  have  come  to  "understand  the  sacrifice  an 
entire  family  makes"  when  a family  member  is  serving  in  a war. 

For  more  information  about  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Living  History 
Project,  contact  Carol  Bremer-Bennett  at  (505)  726-9696. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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COUNCIL  DELEGATES  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  VETERANS  AND  ARMED  FORCES 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  T.  Morgan  (Iyanbito/Pinedale)  and 
other  Council  delegates  participated  in  Veterans'  Day  activities  in  and 
around  the  Navajo  Nation  in  appreciation  of  Navajo  veterans  and  Armed 
Forces . 

On  Thursday,  November  9,  2006,  the  Eastern  Navajo  Agency  paid  tribute  to 
veterans  with  its  annual  parade  and  dinner  at  Crownpoint,  N.M.  Council 
delegate  Alice  Benally  (Crownpoint/Nahodishgish)  was  on  hand,  along  with 
nearly  300  others  at  the  dinner,  to  thank  veterans  for  a job  well  done. 

"I'm  very  proud  of  you  and  honored  that  you  have  served  your  country," 
Benally  said.  "I'm  proud  to  say  you're  Native  Americans;  you're  Navajo 
veterans . " 

At  the  dinner.  Eastern  Agency  veterans  were  given  plaques  and  leather 
jackets  in  appreciation  for  their  service. 

The  following  day,  Benally  also  participated  in  a Veterans'  Day 
appreciation  ceremony  sponsored  by  Miss  Eastern  Navajo  Nation  Laureen 
Etcitty  at  the  Navajo  Technical  College  in  Crownpoint,  N.M. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  completely  sponsored 
by  Etcitty,  Benally  said. 

On  Friday,  November  10,  2006,  Speaker  Morgan  and  delegate  Raymond 
Berchman  (Oak  Springs/St.  Michaels)  joined  60  motorcycle  riders  to  escort 
the  1116th  Transportation  Company  back  to  Gallup,  N.M.,  where  the  company 
was  met  with  a parade  and  rally  downtown. 

Speaker  Morgan  presented  the  1116th  with  a plaque  that  included  the 
Navajo  Nation  medal  of  valor  and  a certificate  of  appreciation  in  honor  of 
the  Navajo  people  who  have  served  with  the  company. 

The  medal  of  valor  was  created  when  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  declared 
2004  and  2005  as  Years  of  the  Navajo  Veteran. 

Among  the  approximately  136  men  and  women  returning  home  with  the  1116th 
were  35  Navajos.  The  company  had  been  away  for  nearly  14  months,  Dulius 
Tulley  said. 

On  Sunday,  November  12,  2006,  Speaker  Morgan  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  Iyanbito  Chapter's  annual  Veterans'  Day  celebration.  The  celebration 
began  with  a parade  leading  to  the  Chapter  house  where  a dinner  and 
ceremony  were  held. 

Veterans  received  flags  to  support  the  troops  and  a turkey  dinner. 
Entertainment  was  provided  in  honor  of  the  veterans'  service. 
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Centennial  not  a time  of  joy  for  all 
By  S.E.  RUCKMAN  World  Staff  Writer 
November  13,  2006 

For  Indian  tribes,  it  can  be  a painful  reminder  of  past  ill  treatment. 

As  reminders  of  Oklahoma's  upcoming  centennial  celebration  pop  up  around 
the  state,  Osage  Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray  will  grimace.  And  he  will  do  it 
for  a good  reason,  he  said. 

"The  cost  of  statehood  had  a huge  price  for  Indians,"  he  said. 

Gray  is  bracing  for  the  inevitability  of  the  state's  100-year  birthday, 
but  refraining  from  celebrating  the  event,  he  said. 

The  leader  of  the  16,000-member  tribe  said  he  has  been  approached  by 
various  organizations  asking  for  his  tribe  to  support  the  centennial. 
Events  to  commemorate  Oklahoma's  1907  statehood  are  slated  through  the 
next  year. 

Fie  has  been  kind  in  response,  but  direct. 

"One  hundred  years  have  passed,  and  people  think  the  Indians  need  to 
move  on,"  he  said.  "And  in  a way  we  have.  But  it's  hard  to  think  about 
celebrating  or  commemorating  a centennial." 

Wallace  Coffey,  chairman  of  the  Comanche  Nation  in  Lawton,  takes  a 
similar  stance.  Fie  said  the  state's  centennial  is  not  something  that  his 
Lawton-based  tribe  will  celebrate. 

"Look  at  what  we  got  out  of  it,"  he  said.  "You  can't  spoon-feed  people 
your  culture  when  your  true  history  is  omitted  from  the  history  books." 

Gray  and  Coffey  are  separated  by  200  miles  between  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  yet  their  sentiment  about  the  upcoming  Oklahoma  centennial 
has  a similar  chord. 

Their  reasoning  could  be  viewed  as  anti-Oklahoma,  but  it  is  not  anti- 
-Indian,  said  anthropologist  Bill  Meadows.  Meadows  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  Southwest  Missouri  State  and  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Flis  work  includes  the  scholarly  examination  of  Oklahoma  tribes. 
Meadows  said  that  Oklahoma  statehood  coincides  with  another  painful 
segment  of  Indian  memory  --  the  time  of  the  land  runs. 

"You  have  to  remember  that  land  runs  occurred  right  before  the  time  of 
allotment,  the  federal  policy  to  carve  up  their  tribal  lands.  Both  were 
policies  meant  to  change  the  tribes,"  he  said.  "Allotment  meant  the  tribes 
were  being  separated  from  their  traditional  relationship  to  the  land." 

Meadows  said  tribal  members  had  little  grasp  on  the  Anglo  concept  of 
individual  land  ownership  versus  their  traditional  communal  view.  The 
misunderstanding  cost  some  Indians  their  allotment  parcels.  Meadows  said. 

Meanwhile,  historians  are  starting  to  question  the  ethical  and  legal 
bases  for  land  runs,  he  said.  "A  centennial  basically  applauds  boomers  and 
'sooners,'  " Meadows  said.  "Both  of  those  names  mean  people  who  cheated  in 
the  land  runs.  That's  also  not  a good  memory  for  Indian  tribes.  The  lands 
given  in  the  runs  had  once  been  theirs." 

Other  experts,  particularly  Indian  historians,  said  they  believe  history 
has  been  glossed  over  in  the  light  of  many  tribes'  newfound  economic 
prosperity.  The  true  story  is  much  more  painful,  said  George  Florse  Capture 
of  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian. 

A Gros  Ventre  tribal  member,  Florse  Capture  said  the  process  of 
assimilation  for  Indians  also  included  boarding  schools  and  language 
denial.  In  essence,  the  tribal  nations  were  wrenched  from  an  identity  they 
had  carried  for  centuries. 

"Our  destiny  always  seems  to  be  changing,  and  we've  had  to  adapt  to 
incredible  conditions,"  he  said.  "The  children  of  warriors  were  forced  to 
plow  fields  and  milk  cows;  it  was  very  degrading  for  us." 

With  37  federally  recognized  tribes  within  its  borders,  Oklahoma  is 
inextricably  linked  to  Indian  culture. 

George  Tiger,  chairman  of  the  United  Indian  Nations  of  Oklahoma  and  a 


Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  tribal  member,  said  a more  tolerant  viewpoint  is 
needed  by  both  sides.  "It's  an  educational  process  we've  had  to  go  through 
At  the  same  time,  people  in  the  public  are  still  not  educated  about  Indian 
culture,  ways  and  beliefs,"  Tiger  said. 

Tribal  leaders  said  they  cannot  do  much  about  the  impending  celebration, 
but  they  can  recall  the  stories  from  their  elders. 

"It  brings  back  memories  of  the  Land  Run  and  the  loss  of  many  acres  of 
our  land.  We  won't  celebrate  the  centennial,  because  we  can't,"  Coffey 
said . 

Gray  said  because  there  are  different  cultures  involved  in  this  issue, 
there  will  be  disagreement.  He  hopes  that  during  the  centennial  year,  all 
sides  can  discuss  the  gap  that  a glorified  state  observance  creates. 

"An  honest  acknowledgement  to  Indian  people  for  statehood  and  what  it 
cost  us  would  be  a good  start,"  he  said. 

"Parents  of  Indian  children  don't  want  their  kids  to  participate  in  land 
run  re-enactments,  either.  It  seems  like  a small  thing,  but  the  memories 
are  still  that  painful  for  us." 

S.E.  Ruckman  581-8462 
se. ruckman@tulsaworld . com 
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Town,  tribe  form  alliance  to  search  for  water 
By  Felicia  Megdal,  Roundup  staff  reporter 
November  8,  2006 

The  Tonto  Apache  Tribe  and  the  Town  of  Payson  announced  today,  Wednesday 
that  they  have  formed  an  alliance  to  secure  a long-term  water  source. 

Although  the  agreement  is  still  in  the  early  planning  stages,  the  joint 
effort  between  Tribal  Chairman  Ivan  Smith  and  Mayor  Bob  Edwards  will 
provide  a significant  impact  on  the  region's  resource  management. 

"We  have  to  do  it,"  Smith  said.  "Each  of  us  can  bring  something  to  the 
table . " 

Payson  Town  Councilor  John  Wilson  showed  up  in  support  of  the  effort. 
"The  relationships  with  the  tribe  are  very  important,"  Wilson  said. 
"We've  got  a lot  of  things  in  common." 

This  accord  marks  a new  era  of  cooperation  for  the  neighboring 
communities . 

"You're  dealing  with  a little  bit  of  residual  feelings  from  years  ago," 
Edwards  said.  "A  lot  of  people  thought  the  town  was  against  the  tribe. 
These  things  were  in  the  middle  and  nobody  bothered  to  move  the  chairs.  So 
we  did." 

Town  and  tribal  attorneys  are  currently  working  together  to  develop  a 
schedule  that  delineates  the  goals  and  responsibilities  of  each  entity. 

Although  Mayor  Chuck  Heron  said  the  Town  of  Star  Valley  hasn't  been 
formally  included  in  the  process,  representatives  from  the  alliance  said 
they  will  continue  working  with  nearby  communities. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Payson  Roundup. 
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Operation  Indian  Country 

by:  Philip  Burnham  / Indian  Country  Today 

November  3,  2006 

Government  time 

Part  Five 

Editors'  note:  During  the  World  War  II  era,  the  federal  government 
condemned  and  leased  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indian  acres  for  military 
use,  much  of  it  never  returned  to  Indian  hands.  In  this  series,  Indian 
Country  Today  spoke  with  Native  people  affected  by  the  takings,  many  of 
whom  served  their  country  in  wartime,  lost  their  land  to  the  government, 
and  still  harbor  strong  feelings  on  the  matter. 

WASHINGTON  - Indian  time  is  slow.  But  in  Washington  they  have  a well- 
kept  secret:  the  father  of  Indian  time  is  "government  time." 

Today,  much  of  the  Indian  estate  taken  when  World  War  II  veterans  were 
still  in  their  teens  remains  unsafe,  unusable,  unreturned  or  simply 
unremembered . 

Some  of  these  lands  have  been  retained  for  emergency  reasons  - World  War 
II  drifted  into  the  Cold  War  and  Korea,  which  became  Vietnam,  which  later 
morphed  into  the  war  against  terrorism.  At  places  like  Camp  Gruber  in 
Oklahoma,  the  emergency  that  began  in  the  early  1940s  has  never  ended. 

The  costs  to  Indian  country  have  been  high.  Landowners  were  paid  late, 
in  increments,  or  unfairly;  had  a hard  time  repurchasing  property  in  an 
inflated  market;  and,  if  given  back  an  original  tract,  have  struggled  to 
make  the  best  with  "dirty  land."  Still  worse,  tribal  lands  leased  to 
Washington  have  represented  a huge  opportunity  cost  in  areas  that  were 
already  economically  depressed. 

Even  when  military  land  has  gone  into  surplus,  Indian  interests  have 
been  quashed  in  the  federal  bureaucracy.  The  Cherokee  were  trumped  by  the 
state  of  Oklahoma  when  part  of  Gruber  reverted  to  civilian  use.  The  Oglala 
were  outmuscled  by  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  backyard  of  their  own 
badlands.  In  neither  case  was  the  BIA  a useful  ally. 

The  Navajo  have  fared  better  with  lands  at  Fort  Wingate  depot,  albeit  70 
years  down  the  road.  Soon  to  be  divided  between  the  Navajo  and  Zuni,  some 
20,000  acres  are  at  stake. 

"We're  not  going  backwards,  so  there's  no  need  for  opening  these  areas 
for  range  land  use,"  said  Charlie  Davis,  a Navajo  rancher  in  the  Wingate 
area.  He'd  like  to  see  a veterans'  hospital  and  nursing  home  on  depot  land. 
"It  shouldn't  be  something  we  fight  on,"  he  urged.  "It's  something  we 
should  all  have  access  to,"  including  veterans  of  all  colors  and  creeds. 
"It's  about  more  than  who  owns  what." 

Annie  Yazzie,  who  herded  sheep  on  Wingate  land  long  ago,  agreed.  "Who  am 
I to  say  I want  that  land  returned  to  me  where  we're  a growing  community 
here,  and  we're  crowded?  How  is  that  going  to  help  the  larger  population 
by  stating,  'This  is  where  I was  born.  This  is  where  I lived?"' 

Uranium  mining  north  of  Church  Rock  has  contaminated  land  with  high 
radon  levels,  including  a flat  where  the  Navajo  wanted  to  build  a large 
housing  project.  As  a result,  the  Church  Rock  chapter  covets  former  depot 
land  for  housing,  provided  it  can  be  fully  decontaminated. 

Yazzie  is  worried  by  relatives  who  want  portions  of  her  family's  old 
land  once  the  depot  is  handed  over,  a sentiment  echoed  by  other  families 
concerned  that  the  rush  for  land  may  sabotage  larger  tribal  efforts. 

The  Wingate  property  must  be  decontaminated  before  the  BIA  can 
administer  it,  a process  projected,  under  current  funding,  to  finish  in 
2012.  Eventually,  the  Navajo  hope  to  put  their  Wingate  lands  into  trust. 

In  Oklahoma,  no  return  of  land  is  even  imminent.  "[Gruber]  was  the  land 
they  could  consolidate  easiest  because  Indians  were  there  and  it  had  some 
logistics  value,"  said  Cherokee  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith.  "The  surprise 
with  the  Camp  Gruber  episode  is  that  we  didn't  have  much  land  left  to  be 
taken . " 

Repatriation  of  Gruber  land,  he  admitted,  would  be  messy.  "You're 
talking  two  or  three  generations  now.  When  you  start  dividing  110-acre 
parcels  among  10  or  15  heirs,  it  really  becomes  a practical  nightmare.  So 
maybe  one  of  the  ways  to  resolve  the  moral  dilemma  is  to  have  the  tribe 


become  title  holder  and  put  it  to  some  community  purpose,  Cherokee 
national  purpose." 

Any  return  of  Gruber  land  to  the  Cherokee  is  hypothetical  at  present. 

The  Tohono  O'odham  feel  the  presence  of  military  neighbors  more  sharply. 
By  1943,  more  than  2 million  acres  - an  area  twice  the  size  of  Delaware  - 
had  been  taken  for  a tactical  aviation  range,  part  of  it  adjacent  to  their 
Arizona  reservation.  The  Barry  M.  Goldwater  Range,  as  it's  known  today, 
trains  pilots  from  around  the  world  in  live  fire  training  and  simulated 
battlefield  scenarios. 

"The  nation  has  expressed  an  interest  in  that  property,"  said  Tohono 
O'odham  Chairman  Vivien  Duan-Saunders . "That  property  lies  within  the 
aboriginal  lands  of  the  T.O.  Nation.  And  we've  not  been  considered  a 
priority  at  this  point." 

Duan-Saunders  did  note  the  military  "does  make  an  effort  to  consult  with 
the  nation,  there  are  still  outstanding  issues  with  their  operations"  from 
several  nearby  bases,  including  unexploded  ordnance  on  tribal  land,  crash 
landings,  sonic  booms  from  over-flights  that  damage  windows  and  adobe 
walls,  and  flight  paths  that  may  limit  tribal  development. 

Henry  Ramon  has  been  hearing  those  flights  for  60  years.  When  tribal 
members  demanded  compensation  for  over-flight  damage  in  the  1970s,  Ramon, 
former  O'odham  vice  chairman,  said,  they  settled  out  of  court  because  "the 
people  just  got  scared  they'd  have  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  if  they  lost 
the  case."  The  flights  continue  over  his  own  village,  he  said,  contrary  to 
negotiated  agreement. 

But  no  one  has  lost  more  than  the  Oglala  of  Pine  Ridge.  While  the  tribe 
negotiates  with  the  park  service  for  return  of  gunnery  range  lands  out  of 
its  control  for  60  years,  a debate  persists  about  the  future.  Some  would 
like  to  see  the  land  developed  for  cultural  tourism.  Others  want  to  manage 
it  with  a strong  conservation  ethic. 

Once  the  land  is  in  tribal  hands,  it  may  be  "like  investing  in  a white 
elephant,"  cautioned  Dohnson  Holy  Rock,  Oglala  elder  and  former  tribal 
president  who  has  seen  many  commercial  ventures  go  belly  up  on  Pine  Ridge. 

Pat  Cuny,  a rancher  whose  family  was  moved  off  the  range  in  1942  - and 
was  able  to  buy  the  land  back  later  - doesn't  trust  the  tribal  government 
any  more  than  Washington.  "They  don't  want  to  ruin  Mother  Earth,"  he  said 
with  a scowl.  "Everything's  Mother  Earth  to  them.  They'll  ruin  it  with 
beer  cans,  but  they  don't  want  nothing  else  on  it." 

Philip  Burnham  is  the  recipient  of  a grant  from  the 
Fund  for  Investigative  Dournalism. 
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California  tribes  block  development  near  sacred  site 
November  7,  2006 

A coalition  of  northern  California  tribes  secured  a court  victory  on 
Monday  in  their  campaign  to  protect  one  of  their  most  important  sites. 

The  Pit  River  Tribe  and  the  Native  Coalition  for  Medicine  Lake  Highlands 
sued  to  stop  the  development  of  a geothermal  plant  on  federal  forest  land. 
The  highlands  are  home  to  the  sacred  Medicine  Lake,  which  the  Pit  River, 
Modoc,  Shasta,  Karuk  and  Wintun  tribes  use  for  healing  powers  and  to  seek 
spiritual  guidance. 

After  an  administrative  appeal,  the  tribes  lost  at  the  federal  court 
level  in  February  2004.  A judge  said  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  complied  with  environmental  and  historic  preservation  laws 
and  did  not  violate  their  trust  responsibility. 

But  in  a unanimous  decision  issued  yesterday,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of 


Appeals  reversed.  A three- judge  panel  rejected  the  extension  of  leases 
that  would  have  allowed  Calpine  Corporation  to  develop  the  geothermal 
plant . 

"The  agencies  never  took  the  requisite  'hard  look'  at  whether  the 
Medicine  Lake  Highlands  should  be  developed  for  energy  at  all,"  Judge 
Clifford  Wallace  wrote  for  the  majority. 

Wallace  also  said  the  agencies,  at  a minimum,  shirked  their  fiduciary 
duties  to  the  tribe  by  violating  environmental  and  historic  preservation 
laws.  But  the  court  stopped  short  of  endorsing  broader  obligations  to 
tribal  nations  under  the  trust  relationship. 

And  in  deciding  the  case  on  the  lease  extensions,  which  were  made  in 
1998,  the  9th  Circuit  largely  avoided  a politically  sensitive  issue  for 
the  Bush  administration  and  the  Republican  Party.  At  the  time  the  tribes 
were  pressing  their  case,  the  White  House  and  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney 
developed  an  energy  policy  that  called  for  more  development  in  the  West 
and  expedited  review  of  such  projects. 

Citing  the  policy,  the  BLM  "unilaterally"  lifted  an  existing  moratorium 
on  development  in  the  Medicine  Lake  Highlands,  the  court  noted.  The  agency 
didn't  offer  any  public  comment  on  its  decision,  made  in  Dune  2001  after 
Calpine  filed  a lawsuit  and  engaged  in  significant  lobbying  effort  of  new 
Republican  officials  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Almost  a year  later,  the  BLM  again  extended  Calpine 's  leases  in  May  2002 
for  another  40  years.  "No  additional  environmental  analysis  was  undertaken 
in  connection  with  this  extension,"  the  court  said. 

With  the  support  of  the  Republican-controlled  Congress,  the  White  House 
eventually  won  passage  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  2005.  The  law  - in 
addition  to  forcing  a controversial  study  of  rights-of-way  on  Indian  lands 
- made  it  harder  for  BLM  to  reject  geothermal  leases. 

The  9th  Circuit  ruled  that  the  2005  act  did  not  affect  the  Pit  River 
Nation's  rights  to  pursue  the  case.  But  the  court  said  its  ruling  didn't 
apply  to  the  2001  or  2002  actions  of  the  Bush  administration. 

At  a Dune  2003  hearing  before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  Gene 
Preston,  a Pit  River  council  member,  testified  against  the  geothermal.  He 
said  the  project  will  yield  very  little  power  at  the  expense  of  his 
tribe's  cultural  survival. 

"Where  is  the  equation  that  says  trading  our  culture  is  worth  the  gain?" 
he  told  the  committee.  "The  profit  is  privatized  while  the  impacts  become 
the  burden  of  Native  Americans,  society,  animals  and  future  generations." 

Calpine  has  since  declared  bankruptcy.  Last  fall,  the  company  began  work 
on  the  geothermal  plant  but  was  blocked  by  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service 
after  the  Telephone  Flat  Geothermal  Project  Oversight  Committee,  made  up 
of  tribes  and  local  groups,  raised  concerns. 
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Boeing  Signs  Agreement  to  Mentor  Native  American  Company  in  Alabama 
November  9,  2006 

ST.  LOUIS,  Nov.  9 /PRNewswire-FirstCall/  --  Boeing  (NYSE:  BA  - News)  has 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Poarch  Band  of  Creek  Indians  to  mentor 
Muskogee  Metalworks,  an  economic  enterprise  of  the  tribe.  Under  the 
agreement,  Boeing  will  provide  quality  assurance,  lean  training,  and 
marketing  and  business  development  assistance.  The  agreement  between 
Boeing  and  Muskogee  will  help  Muskogee  Metalworks  become  a more  cost 
effective  and  viable  subcontractor  to  Boeing  and  other  customers. 

"We  are  proud  to  be  associated  with  Muskogee  Metalworks  and  with  this 
Mentor-Protege  agreement,  the  latest  in  a series  that  Boeing  has 


established  with  small  companies  to  benefit  from  the  diverse  capabilities 
of  companies  located  throughout  Alabama/'  said  Chuck  Allen,  vice  president , 
Boeing  Huntsville  Business  Operations.  "Mentor-Protege  agreements  are  a 
priority  for  Boeing  because  they  promote  the  growth  of  suppliers  and 
ultimately  strengthen  the  business  base." 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  Mentor-Protege  Program  pairs  large 
companies  with  eligible  small  businesses  to  enhance  their  capabilities  and 
enable  them  to  successfully  compete  for  larger,  more  complex  prime 
contract  and  subcontract  awards. 

Muskogee  Metalworks  is  a tribally-owned  enterprise.  Its  90,000-square 
foot  facility  provides  machine  parts  to  military  and  private  enterprise 
and  participates  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Manufacturing  Technical  Assistance 
Production  Program.  In  operation  since  1989,  Muskogee  Metalworks'  primary 
business  is  the  design  and  manufacture  of  metal  fabricated  hardware.  In 
2001,  the  product  line  was  expanded  to  include  electronic  assemblies  and 
electro-  mechanical  production.  In  2005,  Muskogee  Metalworks  received  the 
Nunn-Perry  Award,  the  highest  honor  awarded  to  a contractor  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Boeing  is  the  largest  aerospace  company  in  Alabama.  Today,  the  workforce 
of  more  than  3,000  employees  work  on  the  leading  edge  of  key  space  and 
defense  programs,  including  the  International  Space  Station,  Ground-based 
Midcourse  Defense,  Avenger  and  the  PAC-3  missile. 

A unit  of  The  Boeing  Company,  Boeing  Integrated  Defense  Systems  is  one 
of  the  world's  largest  space  and  defense  businesses.  Headquartered  in  St. 
Louis,  Boeing  Integrated  Defense  Systems  is  a $30.8  billion  business.  It 
provides  network-centric  system  solutions  to  its  global  military, 
government  and  commercial  customers.  It  is  a leading  provider  of 
intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  systems;  the  world's  largest 
military  aircraft  manufacturer;  the  world's  largest  satellite 
manufacturer;  a foremost  developer  of  advanced  concepts  and  technologies; 
a leading  provider  of  space-based  communications;  the  primary  systems 
integrator  for  U.S.  missile  defense;  NASA's  largest  contractor;  and  a 
global  leader  in  sustainment  solutions  and  launch  services. 
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Navajo  Code  Talkers  lobby  for  Native  language  bill 
November  14,  2006 

Three  Navajo  Code  Talker  are  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  push  for  passage  of 
the  Esther  Martinez  Native  American  Language  Act. 

Keith  Little,  Merril  Sandoval  and  Samuel  Tso  used  the  Navajo  language  to 
create  an  unbreakable  code  during  World  War  II.  They  are  visiting  the 
White  House  and  Congress  to  lobby  for  the  importance  of  preserving  all 
Native  languages. 

"The  Navajo  Code  Talkers  have  been  called  into  action  one  more  time; 
they  are  taking  to  Capitol  Hill  this  week  in  an  unprecedented  effort  to 
save  one  of  America's  greatest  legacies  --  its  Native  languages,"  said 
Ryan  Wilson,  the  president  of  the  National  Alliance  to  Save  Native 
Languages  and  president  of  the  National  Indian  Education  Association. 

H.R.4766  would  authorize  the  Department  of  Heath  and  Human  Services  to 
award  grants  for  language  immersion  programs.  It  passed  the  House  before 
Congress  went  on  recess  but  was  held  up  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  named  after  Esther  Martinez,  a Tewa  language  instructor  who 
was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  shortly  after  receiving  a National  Heritage 
Fellowship. 
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New  dictionary  seeks  to  preserve  endangered  Han  language 
By  Louise  Freeman 
November  6,  2006 

EAGLE  - The  language  of  the  Han  people  of  the  upper  Yukon  basin  will  be 
preserved  in  dictionary  form  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Belgian  linguist 
Willem  De  Reuse  and  the  Alaska  Native  Language  Center. 

Han  Athabaskan  is  one  of  the  most  endangered  native  languages  in  Alaska, 
with  only  seven  or  eight  fluent  speakers  remaining  in  Eagle  Village,  with 
two  more  in  Dawson,  Canada. 

Larry  Kaplan,  director  of  the  Alaska  Native  Language  Center,  said  the 
language  has  been  long  ignored  and  is  only  now  getting  the  attention  it 
deserves . 

"For  us  it  is  a very  high  priority  project  to  get  it  documented  for 
future  generations  of  Han  people,  as  well  as  for  linguists  who  might  be 
interested  in  the  language,"  he  said. 

De  Reuse  spent  much  of  the  summer  and  fall  in  Eagle  Village  working  with 
elders  to  document  the  vanishing  language. 

Conan  Goebel,  First  Chief  of  Eagle  Village,  said  they  have  been  trying 
for  several  years  to  obtain  funding  for  such  a project. 

"So  we  got  lucky  with  the  university  contacting  us  and  asking  if  Willem 
could  come  here  and  do  this,"  he  said. 

Ruth  Ridley  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  help  De  Reuse  document  the 
language.  She  previously  worked  with  the  ANLC  in  the  1980s  to  produce  a 
book  of  stories  in  Han. 

"They  call  me  the  youngest  fluent  speaker  of  our  language.  And  I'm  56, 
so  you  can  see  it  needs  help,"  she  said. 

Ridley,  with  her  older  sisters  Ethel  Beck  and  Bertha  Ulvi,  grew  up 
speaking  Han  as  their  first  language. 

According  to  Beck,  the  children  of  the  Paul  family  had  to  learn  Han  so 
they  could  communicate  with  their  grandmother,  who  didn't  speak  English. 

Michael  Krauss,  former  director  of  the  ANLC  who  initiated  the  project 
now  being  funded  by  the  statewide  University  of  Alaska  system,  attributes 
much  of  the  success  of  the  project  to  the  three  sisters. 

"The  Paul  family  especially  understands  the  stakes  and  are  actively 
contributing  everything  they  can,"  he  said. 

De  Reuse  is  also  working  on  a dictionary  of  Apache,  one  of  the  languages 
of  the  Southwest  that  is  related  to  Northern  Athabaskan  languages  such  as 
Han  and  Gwich ' in . 

Han,  long  considered  a dialect  of  Gwich 'in,  has  more  recently  been 
recognized  as  a separate  language.  The  languages  are  enough  alike,  however, 
that  De  Reuse  has  been  using  words  from  a Gwich 'in  dictionary  to  help 
Eagle  elders  recall  similar-sounding  words  in  their  own  language. 

A list  of  Han  nouns  was  compiled  by  linguist  John  Ritter  of  the  Yukon 
Native  Language  Center  in  Whitehorse,  Canada,  in  1980,  so  De  Reuse  is 
concentrating  on  words  for  actions  such  as  throwing,  hitting  and  walking. 

De  Reuse  explained  that  many  of  the  verbs  are  "pretty  precise  terms" 
that  describe  a very  specific  action.  For  example,  there  is  a particular 
word  meaning  to  "throw  a solid  roundish  object  like  a rock  or  chunk  of 
bone. " 

For  terms  describing  traditional  male  activities  such  as  hunting  and 
fishing,  De  Reuse  turned  to  Tim  Malcolm,  who  at  age  69  is  the  oldest 
fluent  speaker  of  Han  in  Eagle  Village. 

Like  other  Alaska  Natives  over  the  past  century,  the  children  of  the 


Paul  and  Malcolm  families  were  discouraged  from  speaking  their  language 
once  they  entered  school.  De  Reuse  attributes  much  of  the  loss  of  the 
Han's  language  to  formal  education,  but,  he  said.  Eagle  Village's  relative 
isolation  protected  their  culture  from  outside  influence  to  some  extent. 

The  Han  language  fared  less  well  in  the  Canadian  village  of  Moosehide 
because  of  its  proximity  to  Dawson,  just  two  miles  upriver. 

De  Reuse  plans  to  spend  time  in  Dawson  next  summer  working  with  the  two 
remaining  speakers  of  Han,  who  are  both  more  than  70  years  old.  He  will 
also  return  to  Eagle  to  continue  his  work  there,  which  includes  recording 
not  only  words  and  phrases,  but  also  stories  told  in  Han. 

Although  the  dictionary  won't  be  completed  for  several  years.  Eagle 
Village  is  already  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  project.  Doanne  Beck, 
tribal  administrator,  said  that  since  working  with  De  Reuse,  "The  elders 
have  started  speaking  our  language  more  and  remembering  stories  that  were 
passed  on  to  them.  It's  exciting." 

The  next  step  in  preserving  the  language  is  to  develop  a curriculum  so 
that  the  language  can  be  taught  in  the  school  and  the  community. 

Ethel  Beck  said,  "I'd  love  to  teach  the  language  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
learn  it,  adults  or  children." 

First  Chief  Goebel,  25,  would  like  to  learn  Han  himself,  but  he 
recognizes  it  will  be  of  limited  value.  "You  can't  go  down  to  the  Lower  48 
and  use  it,  like  Spanish.  You've  got  to  do  it  for  yourself,  to  keep  it 
alive . " 

Louise  Freeman  is  a freelance  writer.  Contact  the  News-Miner  at  459-7575. 
All  rights  reserved,  c.  2006  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner. 
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Eastern  Band  goes  green  with  bio  diesel 
Available  In  Cherokee 
Cherokee  Phoenix 
November  2006 

CHEROKEE,  N.C  - Cherokee  now  has  a bio  diesel  gas  pump  at  its  filling 
station  to  fuel  up  tribal  transit  and  maintenance  vehicles  as  well  as 
buses  from  the  Cherokee  Boys  Club. 

The  fuel  contains  20  percent  bio  diesel,  a cleaner-burning  gas  that 
releases  less  sulfur  dioxide  into  the  air,  reducing  pollution.  Any  regular 
diesel  bus,  van  or  truck  can  use  the  bio  diesel  without  needing  to  be 
retrofitted . 

Cherokee  officials  recently  announced  the  opening  of  the  bio  diesel 
filling  station  and  the  launch  of  a bio  diesel  shuttle  between  Cherokee 
and  Gatlinburg.  The  van  was  painted  with  a mural  of  Cherokees  walking 
through  a forest  path.  Also  painted  on  the  vehicle  are  masks  symbolizing 
the  seven  Cherokee  clans. 

"We  wanted  to  make  a unique  type  of  vehicle,"  Kathy  Littlejohn,  transit 
manager  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians,  said. 

The  new  van  was  paid  for  with  $170,000  from  a federal  air  quality 
initiative,  which  also  covers  the  cost  of  the  driver's  salary,  a ticket 
office,  fuel,  advertising  brochures  promoting  the  new  shuttle  service  and 
operating  expenses.  The  new  bio  diesel  pump  in  Cherokee  costs 
approximately  $85,000,  which  included  nearly  equal  contributions  from  an 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  grant,  the  Cherokee  Preservation 
Foundation,  the  N.C.  State  Energy  office  and  the  Cherokee  Boys  Club. 

The  bio  diesel  pump  will  be  used  by  tribal  employees  and  is  not  a public 
pump,  but  Littlejohn  said  she  hopes  to  see  area  private  gas  stations 
adding  on  bio  diesel  in  the  future.  Distributors  in  Asheville,  N.C.,  and 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  as  well  as  the  Smoky  Mountain  Bio  fuels  refinery 


opening  soon  in  Dillsboro  will  supply  the  bio  diesel. 

The  average  vehicle  entering  the  national  park  has  2.9  passengers, 
according  to  Littlejohn,  so  a shuttle  service  run  on  bio  diesel  could 
reduce  the  number  of  vehicles  in  the  nation's  most  heavily  visited  park 
while  also  reducing  the  hazy  pollution  that  shrouds  the  nearby  mountain 
vistas . 

- Smokey  Mountain  News 

Copyright  c.  1998-2006.  Cherokee  Nation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  readies  meals  for  needy 

THANKSGIVING:  This  year,  the  Morongo  Band  is  giving  7,000  turkeys 
and  dinners  for  700  families. 

By  GAIL  WESSON 
The  Press-Enterprise 
November  13,  2006 

The  refrigerated  trucks  showed  up  Monday  morning  to  the  Morongo  Band  of 
Mission  Indians'  community  center,  met  by  a crew  of  volunteers  ready  to 
box  up  ingredients  for  the  tribe's  annual  turkey-donation  program. 

Over  a five-day  period,  volunteers,  dressed  in  bright  lime-green  T- 
shirts,  will  package  some  7,000  turkeys  and  complete  dinners,  from  side 
dishes  to  dessert,  for  more  than  700  families  in  the  region. 

The  sharing  grows  every  year.  This  year,  the  tribe  is  contributing  about 
1,000  more  turkeys  than  last  year. 

"The  more  prosperous  we've  become,  we  want  to  share  with  the  community," 
said  Adeline  Bosworth,  tribal  council  member  and  chairwoman  of  the  Morongo 
Outreach  Committee.  "It  wouldn't  be  possible  without  all  the  volunteers 
from  the  reservation  and  the  community." 

More  than  40  charities  from  the  Inland  area  to  Los  Angeles  will  help 
distribute  the  Thanksgiving  meals  to  people  in  need,  a tribal  news  release 
said . 

At  the  community  center,  signs  designate  the  deliveries  for  Monday:  a 
combination  of  turkeys  and  meals  to  the  Riverside  City  Mission, 
Alternatives  to  Domestic  Violence  in  Sun  City  and  Central  Elementary 
School  in  Banning.  Outside,  more  refrigerated  trucks  await  loads.  Small 
gift  tags  and  big  labels  that  will  be  affixed  to  boxes  carry  the  message: 
"From  our  family  to  yours." 

Anthony  Velasquez,  59,  recently  retired  from  a 30-year  career  at  Mt.  San 
lacinto  College  and  made  this  his  first  year  helping  with  the  project. 

"I  just  wanted  to  come  and  help  with  the  boxes  for  the  needy  families," 
he  said. 

Velasquez  also  helps  with  the  outings  program  for  tribal  elders. 

"I  can't  stand  around  and  do  nothing,"  he  said. 

It's  Mike  Santa  Cruz's  fifth  year  of  helping  and  an  extension  of  his 
Banning  Senior  Center  volunteering. 

"I'll  be  here  all  week,"  said  Santa  Cruz,  72. 

About  30  to  50  volunteers,  from  the  tribe  and  nearby  communities,  help 
each  day.  Volunteers  will  deliver  turkeys  and  meal  boxes  to  Cabazon 
Elementary  School  today  and  Mecca  School  on  Wednesday. 

There  also  is  a delivery  to  the  Torres-Martinez  Desert  Cahuilla  Indians, 
a tribe  near  the  Salton  Sea  that  has  no  gaming.  Bosworth  said  Morongo  has 
a "sister  tribe"  relationship  with  Torres-Martinez . 

Charity  representatives  will  pick  up  turkeys  and  meals  Friday  for 
distribution.  Bosworth  said  Morongo  volunteers  will  serve  a turkey  meal 


Monday  at  Carol's  Kitchen,  a Pass-area  program.  The  program  also  donates 
turkeys  to  the  Red  Barn,  a food-assistance  program  run  by  Morongo  Faith 
Chapel  on  the  reservation. 

"Sharing  food  is  a tradition  in  our  culture  that  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  beginning,"  Bosworth  said  in  a statement.  "Morongo  values  its 
sustained  commitment  to  the  community  and  enjoys  sharing  our  prosperity 
with  others." 

The  success  of  enterprises,  including  the  casino,  has  allowed  the  tribe 
to  donate  more  than  $1  million  a year  to  more  than  200  nonprofit  and 
community  organizations,  a tribal  news  release  said. 

Reach  Gail  Wesson  at  951-846-2304  or  gwesson@PE.com 
Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Press-Enterprise  Company. 
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Editorial:  Another  good  shot  emerges  for  Cobell 
November  10,  2006 

With  Congress  headed  back  to  Washington  next  week  under  a new  Democratic 
majority,  Indian  Country  can  get  to  work  on  a real  settlement  to  the 
Cobell  trust  fund  lawsuit. 

The  case  came  close  to  resolution  this  summer  when  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  advanced  an  $8  billion  settlement  that  the  plaintiffs 
and  Indian  stakeholders  were  willing  to  accept.  But  Sen.  John  McCain,  who 
spent  more  time  investigating  than  legislating  during  his  past  two  years 
as  chairman  of  the  panel,  unwisely  let  the  Bush  administration  delay  the 
bill  not  just  once,  but  twice. 

Then  he  let  the  White  Flouse  kill  the  settlement  altogether  by  unleashing 
the  October  Surprise  --  a plan  to  terminate  the  trust  without  paying  for 
past  mistakes.  Former  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  president  Tex 
Hall  rightly  called  it  the  "weakest  proposal  I've  ever  seen  in  my  10  years 
as  being  a tribal  leader." 

No  one  knows  for  sure  why  McCain  relented,  especially  after  he  boasted 
that  he  and  Congress  have  never  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  the  executive 
branch,  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter.  "Excuse  me,"  he  said  at  a hearing, 
his  code  words  for  "You  are  wrong,  I am  right." 

As  a leader  on  Indian  issues,  McCain  can  definitely  play  an  important 
role  in  the  110th  Congress  as  the  plaintiffs  push  for  a fair  settlement. 

"We  will  work  closely  with  the  new  Congress  to  resolve  the  litigation 
fairly  and  expeditiously,"  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff,  said 
yesterday. 

But  he  gave  it  his  "one  good  shot"  --  those  were  his  words  remember?  -- 
and  he  failed.  The  Democratic  takeover,  though,  gives  everyone  a new  start 
that  few  could  have  envisioned  a couple  of  weeks  ago. 

With  that  in  mind,  a settlement  should  do  the  following: 

* Settle  the  Cobell  historical  accounting  --  and  only  the  Cobell 
historical  accounting  --  for  billions.  Tribal  claims  should  not  be 
touched . 

* Establish  a commission,  panel,  board  or  other  entity  that  will  develop 
fiduciary  standards  to  manage  trust  funds  and  assets.  The  trustee  should 
be  held  accountable  to  the  standards. 

* Eliminate  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee,  a move  that  will  put  the 
Indian  back  in  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Ross  Swimmer  will  be  looking 
for  a new  job  soon  anyway. 

Resolving  fractionated  heirships  is  a lofty  goal  but  not  one  for 
inclusion  in  the  bill.  After  all,  didn't  Congress  just  pass  yet  another 
round  of  amendments  to  the  Indian  Land  Consolidation  Act? 


"It's  not  the  root  cause  of  the  mismanagement  we're  talking  about/' 
Cobell  said  of  fractionation  on  Native  America  Calling  on  Monday.  It's 
obvious  that  it  will  take  serious  study,  and  resources,  before  more 
legislation  on  this  issue. 

Finally,  Congress  must  adequately  fund  the  BIA  so  that  it  can  fix  the 
problems  and  carry  out  future  solutions.  The  money  to  do  this  can't  come 
from  the  settlement. 

Once  the  suit  is  settled,  Indian  Country  can  work  on  other  equally 
pressing  issues  that  the  Bush  administration  cast  aside  in  order  to  blame 
inaction  on  Cobell.  The  110th  Congress  gives  everyone  another  good  shot. 
Copyright  C.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Colorful  history  surrounds  Great  Plains  forts 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
November  4,  2006 

As  I reviewed  North  Dakota  forts  for  a Canadian  conference  I attended 
last  weekend,  I found  myself  thinking  again  about  the  history  of  the 
tribes  in  the  Dakota  Territory,  including  my  tribe,  the  Sahnish. 

I say  the  Sahnish  because  I was  raised  that  way,  but  I have  a great- 
grandfather, Little  Sioux,  who  was  Lakota.  I also  have  a grandfather  who 
was  Dakota  Sioux  from  the  Mdewakanton  in  Minnesota,  both  on  my  mother's 
side.  My  father  was  full-blood  Sahnish. 

Forts  in  the  Dakota  Territory  were  built  on  rivers  or  streams.  They  were 
there  for  the  protection  of  settlers  who  were  passing  through  the  Dakotas 
for  Montana  gold  or  land  on  the  West  Coast. 

There  were  many  forts.  Some  of  those  in  our  area  were  Park  River  Post,  a 
North  West  Co.  trading  post  on  the  Red  River  near  Grand  Forks;  Fort 
Pembina  (1870-  1895),  built  to  watch  the  Sioux  and  the  growing 
disturbances  of  the  Red  River  settlements;  Grand  Forks  Post,  a North  West 
Co.  trading  post  founded  by  members  of  the  Pembina  settlement. 

Fort  Totten  (1867-1890),  now  a historical  site,  first  was  a military 
post  and  then  a school  for  children  from  Spirit  Lake  Dakota  Sioux  and 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  of  Belcourt,  N.D. 

The  old  fort  still  is  intact,  probably  because  it  was  boarding  school 
not  too  long  ago.  There  are  people  who  still  live  at  Fort  Totten  who  went 
to  school  there.  I have  toured  the  fort  a couple  of  times.  I always  feel  a 
deep  sadness  when  I walk  the  grounds. 

Several  years  ago,  I stayed  at  a bed  and  breakfast  in  the  military 
officers'  quarters.  A prisonlike  fence  surrounds  the  parking  lot  of  the 
bed  and  breakfast.  To  me,  it's  a symbol  of  the  distance  between  the  Dakota 
and  the  people  who  maintain  the  fort. 

Another  fort  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  state  is  Fort  Abercrombie  (1857- 
1878) . This  fort  protected  settlers  from  attacks  by  the  Dakotas  of 
Minnesota.  It  was  twice  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  Sioux  in  1862.  With 
the  signing  of  a treaty  with  the  Ojibwa  and  the  Sioux  in  1870,  the  threat 
from  Indian  tribes  declined,  and  the  fort  was  abandoned  in  1877.  Fort 
Abercrombie  played  a significant  role  in  opening  the  Dakota  Territory  to 
settlement . 

My  grandfather  was  Dakota  Mdewakanton  and  involved  in  the  battles  and 
skirmishes  that  took  place  during  that  time.  The  result  of  this  uprising 
was  the  largest  mass  execution  in  American  history.  Thirty-eight  Dakota 
men  were  hanged  at  Camp  Lincoln  near  Mankato,  Minn.,  after  a trial  that 
would  have  the  hair  of  judges  today  stand  straight  up. 


The  men  who  went  to  their  hanging  were  brave  and  sang  their  death  songs 
as  they  walked.  The  Sioux  wars  continued,  ending  in  the  massacre  at 
Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  in  1890. 

Fort  Yates  (1874-1903),  one  of  the  westernmost  forts,  sits  as  the 
headquarters  for  the  Lakota,  who  took  out  Gen.  George  Custer  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Fort  Yates  was  built  to  take  the  place  of  Fort 
Rice  (1864-1879).  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  , near  Mandan  (1872-1891)  then  was 
built  to  replace  Fort  Yates.  The  agency  at  Fort  Yates  still  is  there,  but 
Fort  Lincoln  is  a replica  of  the  old  fort  and  Custer's  house. 

As  the  Sahnish  moved  north  and  west,  they  occupied  Fort  Clark  (1831- 
1869),  which  is  north  of  Bismarck.  After  several  years  of  skirmishes  with 
the  Sioux,  they  moved  to  Like-A-Fishhook  village  with  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa . 

I remember  my  grandmother  telling  us  about  the  last  old  woman  to  leave 
Like-A-Fishhook  village.  She  refused  a frame  house  and  stayed  in  her  earth 
lodge.  When  she  died,  the  village  never  was  rebuilt. 

Fort  Berthold  (1858-1874)  sprung  up  around  Like-A-Fishhook  village.  The 
fort  protected  the  three  tribes  against  warring  Sioux  in  the  area.  It 
burned  once  and  was  rebuilt  three  times.  Today,  there  is  little  left  of 
what  was  the  fort.  The  town  that  grew  up  around  it  was  Elbowoods. 

When  Lake  Sakakawea  formed  and  covered  the  area,  the  three  tribes  were 
scattered  to  the  upper  benchlands  around  the  slow-rising  lake.  The  changes 
the  tribes  experienced  during  some  150  years  is  dramatic  but  probably 
inevitable. 

That  was  true  also  of  the  forts:  None  were  rebuilt;  a few  are  tourist 
sites . 

As  life  on  the  Plains  settled  into  calm,  the  role  of  military  as 
protectors  of  the  settlers  was  over.  Indian  people  stayed  in  the  areas 
where  they  were  placed  and  on  the  land  reserved  for  them.  I doubt  if  young 
people  today  realize  that  the  place  where  they  live  was  a fort  at  one  time, 
and  a stronghold  for  the  military  who  protected  the  white  settlers  against 
our  people. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Tim  Giago:  Few  roles  for  Indians  in  Hollywood 
November  6,  2006 

Posted  by  request  of  Tim  Giago,  Nanwica  Kciji. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

Oh,  Hollywood,  that  beautiful  place  where  dreams  are  made  and  dreams  are 
dashed . 

I need  not  go  into  the  horrific,  erroneous,  hideous,  nonsensical  and 
racist  movies  about  Native  Americans  that  have  sprouted  in  this  magic 
kingdom  and  left  such  an  onerous  stench  across  Indian  country  because  they 
have  been  enumerated  countless  times  amongst  the  Indian  people  themselves. 

We  are  all  products  of  our  times.  Day  Silver  Heels,  the  infamous  Tonto 
of  the  Lone  Ranger  films,  fought  to  make  changes  in  the  movie  industry  at 
a time  when  Indians  were  considered  no  more  important  than  ornaments  that 
decorate  the  movie  set.  He  went  along  to  get  along  and  his  "pidgin 
English"  pronunciations  to  the  "Masked  Crusader"  soon  became  synonymous 
with  all  Indians.  "Me  makeum  smoke  signals  to  Great  White  Father,  Ugh"  was 
the  kind  of  language  any  aspiring  Indian  actor  had  to  master  before  he 


could  be  cast  in  the  early  Grade  "B"  Westerns.  White  kids  playing  Indians 
in  the  perennial  game  of  Cowboys  and  Indians  were  soon  spouting  this 
"Tontonese"  with  expert  clarity.  In  the  1930s  and  1940s,  Indian  children 
attending  classes  at  the  Indian  boarding  schools  went  so  far  as  to  emulate 
the  linguistics  of  Mr.  Silver  Heels.  Even  in  the  movie  Key  Largo,  a movie 
in  which  Silver  Heels  plays  the  part  of  a Seminole  Indian,  he  continues  to 
speak  in  his  "pidgin  English"  voice. 

I spoke  with  Silver  Heels  many  years  ago  at  an  awards  banquet  in  Los 
Angeles  and  I was  not  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  he  was  always  very, 
very  uncomfortable  speaking  as  he  did  and  he  wished  he  had  been  more 
assertive  to  the  many  white  directors  who  expected  him  to  speak  like  an 
unaccomplished  idiot.  "But  this  is  the  way  it  was  back  then  and  I think  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  manipulated  because  I was  one  of  the  few  Indians 
actually  playing  the  part  of  an  Indian  and  I really  hoped  that  by  going 
along  I would  be  able  to  open  the  door  for  other  Indian  actors,"  he  said. 

The  Indian  people  are  truly  the  invisible  people  in  the  movies  and  in 
the  many  television  sit-coms.  You  tell  me  when  you  last  saw  an  Indian  in 
an  everyday  situation  in  a sit-com?  I know  that  the  television  series 
Northern  Exposure  featured  Elaine  Miles,  Umatilla,  as  Marilyn  Whirlwind  in 
a recurring  role,  but  that  series  was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Movie  opportunities  are  rare  indeed  for  Indian  actors  and  actresses.  It 
is  probably  more  so  for  Indian  women  because  in  the  early  days  of  motion 
pictures  whites  portrayed  most  Indian  women.  Of  course,  Victor  Mature  as 
Crazy  Horse  opposite  Earl  Flynn  as  George  Armstrong  Custer  in  "They  Died 
with  Their  Boots  on"  is  also  an  example  of  non-Indians  taking  on  the  roles 
of  strong  Indian  males. 

Graham  Greene  is  probably  one  of  the  best-known  Indian  actors  and  yet 
even  he  chose  to  take  on  a role  that  was  demeaning.  A movie  based  on  the 
book  "The  Education  of  Little  Tree"  written  by  Forrest  Carter,  a white  man 
claiming  to  be  an  Indian,  and  worse  yet,  a former  member  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  placed  Greene  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  playing  a role  that 
should  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a white  man  playing  an  Indian.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  based  on  the  lies  that  created  the  book,  it  was  a movie 
that  should  not  have  been  made  at  all. 

Carter,  the  author,  was  a segregationist  writer  for  the  racist  Governor 
of  Alabama,  George  Wallace,  and  the  leader  of  a Ku  Klux  Klan  branch  that 
preached  hate  against  blacks  and  lews.  Amy  Kallio  Bollman  said  of  his  book, 
"It  is  not  autobiographical  - at  least  not  as  we  conventionally  utilize 
that  term.  While  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  book  is  arguable,  it  contains 
messages  which  are  thinly  veiled  pro-white  supremacist  and  which  are 
perhaps  unintentionally  anti-Native  American." 

American  Indian  film  director  Chris  Eyre  has  made  a supreme  effort  to 
bring  movies  with  Indians  as  main  characters  into  the  mainstream,  but  the 
lack  of  good  scripts  and  a high  wall  to  climb  within  the  movie  industry 
have  shackled  him.  He  is  young  and  he  will,  in  my  estimation;  knock  down 
the  wall  standing  in  his  path. 

As  Indians  we  have  to  move  past  stereotypical  movies  like  "Black  Cloud" 
with  Eddie  Spears  and  Russell  Means.  As  a matter  of  record,  for  an 
activist  Means  played  the  only  role  worth  mentioning  in  the  movie.  It's 
like  when  you  see  any  really  bad  movie,  but  even  in  the  badness,  you  find 
one  actor  of  worth.  Means  filled  that  role  in  Black  Cloud. 

If  there  is  an  Indian  star  on  the  horizon  it  has  to  be  Adam  Beach.  I am 
sure  that  he  is  at  times  uncomfortable  about  the  roles  he  has  to  take  on 
as  an  Indian  actor.  Even  in  his  dramatic  role  as  Ira  Hayes  in  Clint 
Eastwood's  "Flags  of  Our  Fathers,"  Beach  had  to  further  dramatize  the 
image  of  a stereotypical  drunken  Indian. 

I am  hopeful  that  those  past  Indian  actors  like  lay  Silver  Heels  and 
Eddie  Little  Sky  will  someday  be  honored  for  the  pain  they  had  to  endure 
while  trying  to  make  their  mark  in  Hollywood.  They  did  open  the  doors  for 
real  Indians  with  their  sacrifice. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 


the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association . 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks.com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind". 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com 
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Red  hat,  yes;  blue  thong  ...maybe 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
November  8,  2006 

My  sister,  Lizzy,  reminds  me  too  often  that  she  is  the  younger  of  the  two 
of  us.  I think  that's  why  she  sent  me  what  she  thought  was  a column  by 
Andy  Rooney,  "60  Minutes"  star.  It's  called  "Why  Older  Chicks  Rule,"  and  I 
believe  she  sent  it  as  a way  of  saying  "Hooray  for  older  women"  and  giving 
me  a good  laugh  for  the  day. 

After  a little  checking,  I couldn't  confirm  that  Rooney  wrote  the  clever 
and  complimentary  column  about  older  woman.  Note:  We  need  to  be  wary  of 
the  Internet  and  some  of  the  things  it  produces.  It  can  be  like  an  ocean 
of  good  information  and  other  times  just  a handful  of  wetland  slime. 

Not  nice,  but  true. 

Back  to  the  lives  and  deeds  of  older  women.  There's  a group  of  women  who 
spit  in  the  eye  of  old  age  and  laugh  until  they  add  another  wrinkle  to 
their  face.  They  are  "The  Red  Hat  Society."  My  favorite  new  group  of  the 
Red  Hat  Society  in  North  Dakota  is  the  Blue  Thong  Society  (and  not  the 
shoe  kind  of  thong,  either) . They  are  even  more  rebellious  than  the 
graying  and  white-haired  Red  Hatters. 

They  were  feeling  a little  uncomfortable  that  the  Red  Hatters  weren't  as 
rebellious  as  they  needed  to  be,  the  Blue  Thong  members  say  on  their  Web 
page.  Down  with  frump,  they  yell. 

They  know  how  to  age  with  class,  verve,  humor  and  elan.  The  group 
started  one  day  when  Sue  Ellen  Cooper,  who  is  known  as  the  Queen  Mother, 
sent  a red  hat  she  bought  from  a secondhand  store  to  a friend,  along  with 
a 1961  poem,  "Warnings"  by  Jenny  Joseph.  The  poem  is  what  the  Red  Hat 
Society  is;  it  includes  the  lines,  "When  I am  an  old  woman  I shall  wear 
purple 

"With  a red  hat  which  doesn't  go,  and  doesn't  suit  me." 

From  there,  the  red  hats  and  the  poem  spread  from  woman  to  woman  until 
there  are  many  chapters  through  the  country. 

Since  the  day  I ran  across  the  Red  Hat  Society  at  the  Shooting  Star 
Casino  one  weekend  several  months  ago,  I have  been  intrigued  with  the  idea. 
I recognized  them  at  the  casino  buffet  right  away  by  their  red  hats  and 
pointed  them  out  to  my  sister.  I told  her  the  information  I knew  of  them. 
Those  at  the  casino  restaurant  were  quieter  than  I would  have  expected; 
the  red  hats  were  a standout,  though,  and  the  contrast  between  their  red 
hats,  purple  dresses  or  tops  and  white  hair  was  vibrant. 

We  should  start  a Red  Hat  or  a Blue  Thong  group  on  the  reservation,  I 
whispered  to  my  sister  across  the  table.  What  riot  that  would  cause!  After 
a good  laugh,  we  decided  we'd  have  to  fine-tune  it  so  that  it  would  be 
more  culturally  appropriate.  . . . But  then  again,  these  Red-Hatters-over- 
50  are  pretty  "out  there,"  I said,  and  I think  we'd  fit  right  in. 

I thought  about  my  grandmother  as  a Red  Hatter.  She  was  a strong  woman 
and  also  tied  closely  to  American  Indian  culture.  But  I think  she  would 


have  understood  the  philosophy  of  the  Red  Hat  Society.  She  lived  into  her 
80s. 

They  believe  it's  time  to  let  go  of  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
earlier  lives.  It's  time  to  have  fun  without  timelines,  rules  or  goals. 

This  time  in  life  should  be  the  gift  for  those  who  survived  into  their 
50s.  The  ties  that  bind  us  to  families  and  responsibilities  are  loosened 
somewhat;  it's  now  a struggle  against  the  diseases  that  come  with  aging. 

Yet  we  should  remember  that  there  is  more.  We  don't  have  to  just  stand 
here  and  say,  "Now  what  do  I do?  Is  this  all  there  is  to  life?"  There  is  a 
sadness  about  not  being  responsible  for  anyone  any  more  - the  "empty  nest 
syndrome . " 

The  women  of  Red  Hat  Society  answer  those  questions.  They  say  that  the 
world  is  our  oyster,  and  it  is  time  to  pluck  it. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Tribal  citizens  across  U.S.  elect  new  leaders 
By  DODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
November  9,  2006 

While  U.S.  voters  cast  their  ballots  in  federal,  state  and  county 
elections,  tribal  citizens  across  the  country  also  elected  new  leaders 
Three  of  the  most-watched  tribal  races  around  the  country  were  in 
Arizona,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  of  the  Navajo  Nation  won  his  re-election 
against  Lynda  Lovejoy,  the  first  woman  to  ever  make  it  into  the  Navajo's 
general  election.  Shirley  - who  leads  the  country's  largest  land-based 
tribe  - won  with  34,813  votes,  compared  to  Lovejoy's  30,214  votes. 

Tex  Hall,  former  tribal  chairman  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara 
Nation  in  North  Dakota,  lost  his  re-election  bid  to  MHA  Councilman  Marcus 
Wells  Dr.  Hall  is  the  former  two-term  president  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians. 

And  in  South  Dakota,  Dohn  Yellow  Bird-Steele  coasted  past  former  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  President  Cecila  Fire  Thunder,  the  first  woman  elected  by  the 
Oglala.  Yellow  Bir 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

November  25,  2006 

Porno  Kasi-sa/Moon  when  Cold  begins 
Western  Cherokee  Nvdadegwa/Trading  Moon 
Passamaquoddy  Kelotonuhket/Freezing  Moon 
Mohawk  Kentenhko:wa/Moon  of  Much  Poverty 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Chiapas95-En  and  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


So  much  happened  to  our  people,  we  didn't  have  time  to  recover 
from  one  trauma  before  another  occurred." 

_ Maria  Yellow  Horse  Brave  Heart,  Hunkpapa/Oglala 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 


My  half-side,  "The  Lovely  Danet",  has  some  thoughts  on  how  the 
Euro-Americans  have  treated  and  continue  to  treat  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Turtle  Island.  Can  you  say,  "genocide?" 


Since  the  first  European  in  written  history  set  foot  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  has  been  an  unending,  often  unacknowledged,  war  waged 
against  the  indigenous  people  who  had  thrived  on  these  lands  for  centuries 
(most  say  forever) . 

Even  countries  like  the  US  and  Canada,  who  proudly  proclaim  their 
"humanitarian"  and  some  dare  claim  as  "Christian"  values  of  love  and 
tolerance  for  diversity,  have  not  ceased  in  efforts  to  kill  off  Indian 
governments,  any  vestige  of  Indian  culture,  spirituality  or  language,  and 
Indian  people.  The  efforts  now  are  usually  more  subtle  than  bullets  from 
guns,  but  no  less  deadly. 

Consider  the  revelations  now  being  published  in  an  LA  Times  series  about 
the  Navajo  Nation  and  its  experience  with  US-mined  uranium  (first  article 
of  the  series  appears  in  this  issue).  Given  the  role  that  uranium  played 
in  assuring  US  military  dominance  on  the  world  stage  --  has  the  United 
States  acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Navajo  people? 
Has  it  done  all  it  could  to  first  protect,  and  then  offer  reparations  for 
the  damage  done?  Far  from  it. 

Consider  the  oil,  coal,  grazing  land,  timber,  and  water  resources  US 
communities  have  taken  from  tribal  lands  Have  the  Indian  owners  been  paid 
fair  market  price?  Far  from  it.  Using  the  same  tactics  as  those  used 
against  the  Navajo,  the  US  has  dragged  Indian  people  seeking  fair  payment 
through  years  of  expensive  court  battles,  attempted  to  cherry-pick  US- 
sympathetic  courts,  and  otherwise  done  all  it  could  to  exhaust  the  Indians 
before  they  could  collect  what  was  rightfully  theirs. 

Before  Canada  boasts  that  they've  done  better  by  their  Indian  populations 
--  let's  look  around  a bit.  Anybody  remember  Ipperwash  or  Oka?  If  not, 
check  out  the  current  fracas  surrounding  Caledonia  (covered  for  the  past 
months  in  Wotanging  Ikche)--it's  a continuation  of  the  same  long,  sorry 
story.  How  about  indigenous  villages  in  Canada  whose  water  sources  have 
been  tainted  by  industry?  It's  not  uranium,  but  the  poisons  Canadian 
pregnant  women  and  their  babies  are  ingesting  in  their  drinking  water  are 
producing  stillbirths,  deformed  babies  and  cancers  at  staggering  rates. 

How  about  the  long-covered-up  brutality  of  Saskatchewan  police  dropping 
young  Indigenous  men  outside  town  to  die  of  exposure  in  the  middle  of 
winter  --a  pattern  that  only  surfaced  when  one  victim  managed  to  survive 
to  tell  his  story?  How  about  official  stonewalling  to  prevent  a whole 
generation  of  Indians  scarred  by  residential  schools  from  being 
reimbursed? 

Every  Indian  tribe  in  this  hemisphere  has  a horror  story.  With  some  it 
was  a forced  march  to  a hostile  land,  with  others  it  was  disease-infested 
blankets.  Most  still  have  elders  shivering  in  substandard  homes,  starving 
and  offered  medical  services  that  would  shame  a third-world-country . Most 
US  tribes  have  diabetes  running  rampant  through  Indian  populations 
aggravated,  if  not  caused  outright,  by  the  commodities  the  US  provided  as 
reparations  for  taking  away  the  Indians'  hunting  grounds.  Drugs  are  the 
newest  poison  --  imported  by  non-Indian  crimelords  and  consumed  by  Indians 
who've  lost  hope  in  the  last  home  left  to  them.  And  controlled  by 
incarcerating  the  Indian  users  in  Federal  prisons.  In  the  South  American 
countries,  Indians  are  being  driven  from  their  villages,  their  livelihoods 
and  way  of  life  disrupted,  and  their  resources  exploited.  The  kids  have 
nowhere  to  go  but  the  cities,  and  the  inevitable  loss  of  their  identity. 


And  yet  in  the  US,  Indian  people  send,  in  disproportionate  numbers,  their 


sons  and  daughters  to  the  US  military  that  our  government  uses  to  shove  US 
moral  values  down  the  throats  of  other  countries. 


We  are  war  victims,  have  been  so  for  over  500  years,  and  continue  to  be  so 
in  thousands  of  ways,  some  of  them  silent  to  all  but  those  who  suffer,  and 
that's  a fact  the  world  should  recognize  and  shove  in  the  face  of  US  and 
Canadian  dignitaries  every  time  they  DARE  try  to  criticize  the  "human 
rights"  policies  of  any  other  country.  I note  with  some  pleasure  that  the 
president  of  Venezuela  did  just  that,  by  providing  cheap  oil  to  Indians 
last  winter.  I also  note  that  the  US  retaliated  by  all  but  declaring  war 
on  the  man  and  his  country's  primary  industry.  It  does  take  courage  to 
defy  a bully  who  is  bigger,  richer,  and  better  armed. 


+/// 

lanet  Smith 

owlstar@bellsouth . net 

/*/+ 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

OwlStar  Trading  Post 

+ / * 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

http://www.owlstar.com 

* + 
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- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Hides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


UPDATED  REQUEST!!! 

Date:  Sunday,  November  05,  2006  10:58  am 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Update:  HYS  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 


[Please  forward  to  anyone  who  can  help!] 

UPDATE:  Winter  & Christmas  2006 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children"  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
Winter  has  started  and  the  weather  is  already  very  cold  in  Montana. 

Please  think  of  the  children  there  who  need  warm  clothes  in  Lame  Deer, 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

We  would  like  to  thank  each  and  everyone  who  has  already  sent  boxes! 

Thank  you  so  much  for  making  a difference  in  their  lives,  and  also  helping 
the  parents  or  relatives  who  do  their  best  to  take  care  of  them. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  need  for  shoes,  as  a lot  of 
shoes  have  been  received  :)  But  there  is  still  a need  for  new  and  good 
quality  warm  clothes,  for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  up  to  about  12 
years  old,  as  well  as  Christmas  toys. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving.  These 
items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during 
the  Christmas  give  away.  The  boxes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the 
reservation,  where  all  items  are  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne 
contacts  who  make  sure  that  the  children  with  the  greatest  needs  are  taken 
care  of  first. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- WARM  CLOTHES  for  children  of  all  ages  from  babies  to  pre- 
teens  (for  example  knitted  clothes,  pants,  jeans,  coats,  warm  T-shirts, 
socks,  gloves,  hats,  scarves) 

- warm  blankets 

- TOYS  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  (toothpaste, 
tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes, 
rubber  bands,  etc),  pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  new  or  as  good  as  new, 
and  sensitive  to  the  culture  of  the  children  and  their  People. 

When  sending  a box,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short 
email  with  your  name  or  location,  type  of  items  sent,  approximate  weight 
and  shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of 
what  is  sent  to  them. 

Our  aim  and  priority  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches  the 
reservation,  for  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to 
the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Thank  you  for  reading  our  request. 

Respectfully, 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children" 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help.  Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives  of 
many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 

Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 


To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 


Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition  that  it  is  not 
altered  in  any  way]  == 


http: //www. devil slake journal . com/ a rticles /2006/10/20/news /newsOl.txt 

"Stuff  a Truck"  help  for  the  holidays  begins 
By  Crystal  Martodam 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  20,  2006 

Load  'em  up  and  move  up,  it's  that  time  of  year  again  for  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  food  drive  to  fill  the  local  food  pantry  at  the  Dakota  Prairie 
Community  Action  Agency  in  Devils  Lake. 

Dakota  Prairie  disperses  food  according  to  need  and  not  income.  For 
example  the  loss  of  a house  in  a fire  or  some  other  tragic  accident  that 
leaves  a family  or  individuals  in  need  of  emergency  food  supplies. 

This  year  the  food  drive  will  begin  on  Oct.  23  and  run  until  Nov.  12. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  annual  "Stuff  A Truck"  event. 

Dave  Burstad,  assistant  manager  at  Leevers  County  Market  said  that  there 
will  be  very  large  bins  set  up  at  the  front  of  the  store  with  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  logo  on  them.  Any  non-perishable  food  items  can  be  placed  in  these 
bins  for  donation. 

Cash  donations  are  welcome  also.  There  will  be  paper  trucks  that  can  be 
purchased,  your  name  can  be  placed  on  the  truck  or  it  can  be  left  blank. 
The  trucks  will  then  be  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  store. 

Brustad  also  commented  that  items  will  be  tagged  in  the  store. 

"Many  times  people  are  unsure  of  what  the  pantry  is  lacking,"  he  said. 
"This  will  help  make  it  easier  for  those  who  wish  to  contribute." 

There  will  also  be  pre-bagged  groceries  than  can  be  purchased  for  $10 
and  then  placed  in  the  bins.  These  bags  are  non-perishable  food  items  that 
have  been  pre-bagged  by  Dakota  Prairie  with  needed  items.  For  every  bag 
bought  Leevers  will  also  be  donating  between  $1.75  and  $2  per  bag. 

"The  bag  has  a value  of  $12  rather  than  $10,"  Brustad  said. 

Last  year  there  was  approximately  $1,500  worth  of  groceries  collected. 
"We  try  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  every  year,  so  we  are  hoping  for 
more  this  year,"  Brustad  said.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  the  Stuff  a 
Truck  Program  has  been  running.  It  began  at  that  time  in  the  Country 
Markets  in  Minnesota  donating  to  the  local  food  pantries. 

"This  is  not  designed  as  an  advertising  entity,  it  is  designed  to  help 
the  community,"  Brustad  said. 

People  can  also  make  direct  cash  donations  to  the  Dakota  Prairie  Agency. 
"It  is  such  a fun  program  we  look  foreword  to  every  year."  Brustad  said. 

The  local  food  pantry  run  through  the  Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action 
Agency  is  an  emergency  pantry.  It  is  there  to  help  people  in  need.  There 
are  other  services  available  at  the  DPCAA  that  can  provide  aid  to  an 
individuals  situation  such  as  providing  money  management  services  and 
services  that  can  help  an  individual  receive  services  from  government 
programs  that  may  be  available  to  them  because  of  income. 

For  more  information  contact  them  at  (701)  662-6500. 

Street  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 
1219  College  Drive 
Devils  Lake,  ND  58301 
USA 

Mailing  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 

P.  0.  Box  698 

Devils  Lake,  Nd  58301 


Contact  Name 
Phone  701-662-6500 
FAX  701-662-6511 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
a GateHouse  Media  paper. 


Date:  Fri,  20  Oct  2006  11:24:06  -0600 
From:  "NDN@NDNnews.com"  <NDN@ndnnews . com> 

Sub j : Children's  Village  needs  your  HELP! 

Please  forward  to  your  groups  and  lists! 

Thank  you, 

Tamra 

Children's  Village  a foster  care  home  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  is  in  need  of  disposable  diapers.  They 
currently  have  four  little  ones  in  diapers,  ages  11/2,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Also,  toiletries  are  needed.  If  you  can,  and  would  like  to  help,  you 
can  mail  diapers  directly  to: 

Children's  Village 
c/o  Louis  and  Melvina  Winters 
100  Main  Street  P.  0.  Box  1034 
Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  decided  that  in  lieu  of  a giveaway  at 
our  pow  wow,  we  would  put  the  money  toward  purchasing  propane  for 
Children's  Village.  We  also  hold  a blanket  dance  to  help  in  this 
need.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  helping  too,  you  can  send  a check  to 
Midwest  SOARRING  and  mark  it  as  propane  fund  to  designate  your  donation 

Both  Midwest  SOARRING  Foundation  and  Children's  Village  are  nonprofit, 
501c3  and  donations  are  tax  deductible. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  contact  Janet  at  773-585-1744 
Thanks  so  much  for  any  help  you  can  give. 

Janet  Sevilla 

www.midwestsoarring.org  <http: //www.midwestsoarring.org> 

Tamra 

www.NDNnews.com 

www.protectsacredsites.org 

"Providing  news  and  information  about  Native  American  Issues  & Causes" 

"Helping  to  make  a difference  for  our  people  in  Indian  Country, 

one  day  at  a time.  What  will  you  do  today  to  help  make  a difference?" 

"Life  is  a learning  place.  Existence  is  forever.  Challenges  are  only 
challenges  because  life  has  given  you  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  an  area 
of  your  fear  or  weakness." 

Leonard  Peltier,  Sept.  2006 


Date:  Friday,  October  27,  2006  03:27  pm 
From:  Del  \Abe\  Jones  <abeabe@bellsouth . net> 

Sub j : A couple  notes  for/about  our  Military  and  Vets 

please  pass  along  to  people  who  may  be  interested 

Original  Message 

From:  jesuandirenel@frontiernet . net 


To:  almclwest@aol.com 

Sent:  Thu,  26  Oct  2006  9:47  AM 


We  are  getting  ready  to  pack  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  "We  care 
packages"  for  the  troops  and  we  need  addresses. 

Would  you  please  help  us  get  the  word  out  to  other  detachments  that 
we  need  addresses.  Maybe  we  can  share  list  and  exchange  whatever  names 
are  available.  All  we  want  is  names  of  troops  all  services  and  we  are 
looking  for  names  of  women  serving  and  the  aux.  makes  up  special  packages 
for  the  women  serving  based  on  feedback  from  women  serving  in  theatre... 
Marine  D.  Marrero  jesuandirenel@frontiernet.net 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

American  Legion  offers  way  to  thank  veterans,  troops  on  Veterans  Day 

INDIANAPOLIS  (Oct.  11,  2006)  - With  thousands  of  troops  deployed  overseas. 
The  American  Legion  has  launched  a free,  easy  way  to  thank  them  for  their 
service  on  the  eve  of  Veterans  Day,  Nov.  11. 

The  electronic  greeting  cards  are  also  ideal  to  thank  all  veterans,  of 
all  generations,  who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

"In  today's  computer  age,  what  better  way  to  say  'thank  you'  to  a 
veteran  or  a servicemember  either  here  at  home  or  serving  thousands  of 
miles  away  than  a musical  greeting  card  with  your  personalized  message 
that  will  reach  them  almost  instantaneously,"  said  Paul  A.  Morin,  national 
commander  of  The  American  Legion. 

Anyone  who  has  an  e-mail  address  can  receive  the  special  cards. 

Creating  the  card  is  quick  and  easy  at  The  American  Legion's  website,  www. 
legion.org  <http://www.legion.org>  (click  on  Veterans  Day  E-greeting 
cards).  "As  our  troops  continue  to  serve  in  harms  way,  as  countless 
thousands  before  them  did  in  other  wars,  a message  of  support  and  thanks 
means  more  to  a veteran  than  you  realize,"  Morin  said.  "Please  take  a few 
moments  to  use  this  free  service  and  brighten  the  day  of  one  or  more  of 
America's  veterans." 

The  American  Legion  site  offers  e-mail  cards  representing  each  military 
service  along  with  the  service  song  that  plays  when  the  card  is  opened. 

Each  card  provides  plenty  of  space  to  compose  a personal  message. 

Cards  may  be  sent  now  through  Nov.  12,  2006. 

Greeting  cards  may  be  sent  direct  to  active  duty  service  men  and  women 
if  their  military  e-mail  addresses  are  known. 

The  2.7  million-member  American  Legion  is  the  nation's  largest  wartime 
veterans  organization....# 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A. 
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Date:  Sun,  19  Nov  2006  09:33:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" URANIUM" 
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BLIGHTED  HOMELAND 

A peril  that  dwelt  among  the  Navajos 

During  the  Cold  War,  uranium  mines  left  contaminated  waste  scattered 
around  the  Indians.  Homes  built  with  the  material  silently  pulsed  with 
radiation.  People  developed  cancer.  And  the  U.S.  did  little. 

By  Dudy  Pasternak,  Times  Staff  Writer 
November  19,  2006 

MARY  AND  BILLY  BOY  HOLIDAY  bought  their  one-room  house  from  a medicine 
man  in  1967.  They  gave  him  $50,  a sheep  and  a canvas  tent. 

For  the  most  part,  they  were  happy  with  the  purchase.  Their  Navajo  hogan 
was  situated  well,  between  a desert  mesa  and  the  trading-post  road.  The 
eight-sided  dwelling  proved  stout  and  snug,  with  walls  of  stone  and  wood, 
and  a green-shingle  roof. 

The  single  drawback  was  the  bare  dirt  underfoot.  So  three  years  after 
moving  in,  the  Holidays  jumped  at  the  chance  to  get  a real  floor.  A 
federally  funded  program  would  pay  for  installation  if  they  bought  the 
materials.  The  Holidays  couldn't  afford  to,  but  the  contractor,  a friend 
of  theirs,  had  an  idea. 

He  would  use  sand  and  crushed  rock  that  had  washed  down  from  an  old 
uranium  mine  in  the  mesa,  one  of  hundreds  throughout  the  Navajo 
reservation  that  once  supplied  the  nation's  nuclear  weapons  program.  The 
waste  material  wouldn't  cost  a cent.  "He  said  it  made  good  concrete,"  Mary 
Holiday  recalled. 

As  promised,  the  6-inch  slab  was  so  smooth  that  the  Holidays  could  lay 
their  mattresses  directly  on  it  and  enjoy  a good  night's  sleep. 

They  didn't  know  their  fine  new  floor  was  radioactive. 

Fifty  years  ago,  cancer  rates  on  the  reservation  were  so  low  that  a 
medical  journal  published  an  article  titled  "Cancer  immunity  in  the 
Navajo. " 

Back  then,  the  contamination  of  the  tribal  homeland  was  just  beginning. 
Mining  companies  were  digging  into  one  of  the  world's  richest  uranium 
deposits,  in  a reservation  spanning  parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

From  1944  to  1986,  3.9  million  tons  of  uranium  ore  were  chiseled  and 
blasted  from  the  mountains  and  plains.  The  mines  provided  uranium  for  the 
Manhattan  Project,  the  top-secret  effort  to  develop  an  atomic  bomb,  and 
for  the  weapons  stockpile  built  up  during  the  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union . 

Private  companies  operated  the  mines,  but  the  U.S.  government  was  the 
sole  customer.  The  boom  lasted  through  the  early  '60s.  As  the  Cold  War 
threat  gradually  diminished  over  the  next  two  decades,  more  than  1,000 


mines  and  four  processing  mills  on  tribal  land  shut  down. 

The  companies  often  left  behind  radioactive  waste  piles  and  open  tunnels 
and  pits.  Few  bothered  to  fence  the  properties  or  post  warning  signs. 
Federal  inspectors  seldom  intervened. 

Over  the  decades,  Navajos  inhaled  radioactive  dust  from  the  waste  piles, 
borne  aloft  by  fierce  desert  winds. 

They  drank  contaminated  water  from  abandoned  pit  mines  that  filled  with 
rain.  They  watered  their  herds  there,  then  butchered  the  animals  and  ate 
the  meat. 

Their  children  dug  caves  in  piles  of  mill  tailings  and  played  in  the 
spent  mines. 

And  like  the  Holidays,  many  lived  in  homes  silently  pulsing  with 
radiation . 

Today,  there  is  no  talk  of  cancer  immunity  in  the  Navajos. 

The  cancer  death  rate  on  the  reservation  - historically  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  general  U.S.  population  - doubled  from  the  early  1970s  to  the 
late  1990s,  according  to  Indian  Health  Service  data.  The  overall  U.S. 
cancer  death  rate  declined  slightly  over  the  same  period. 

Though  no  definitive  link  has  been  established,  researchers  say  exposure 
to  mining  byproducts  in  the  soil,  air  and  water  almost  certainly 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  Navajo  cancer  mortality. 

The  government  has  never  conducted  a comprehensive  study  of  the  health 
effects  of  uranium  mining  on  the  reservation.  But  individual  scientists 
working  on  their  own  have  documented  sharply  elevated  cancer  rates  near 
old  mines  and  mills.  High  concentrations  of  uranium,  arsenic  and  other 
heavy  metals  have  been  found  in  one  out  of  five  drinking-water  sources 
sampled . 

Particularly  toxic  were  the  "hot"  houses  built  with  radioactive  debris. 

In  every  corner  of  the  reservation,  sandy  mill  tailings  and  chunks  of 
ore,  squared  off  nicely  by  blasting,  were  left  unattended  at  old  mines  and 
mills,  free  for  the  taking.  They  were  fashioned  into  bread  ovens,  cisterns, 
foundations,  fireplaces,  floors  and  walls. 

Navajo  families  occupied  radioactive  dwellings  for  decades,  unaware  of 
the  risks. 

Over  the  years,  federal  and  tribal  officials  stumbled  across  at  least  70 
such  homes,  records  show.  The  total  number  is  unknown  because  authorities 
made  no  serious  effort  to  learn  the  full  extent  of  the  problem  or  to  warn 
all  those  potentially  affected. 

After  years  of  delay,  they  fixed  or  replaced  about  20  radioactive  houses 
and  then  walked  away  from  the  problem.  Navajos  continued  to  use  mine  waste 
as  construction  material,  and  the  homes  were  passed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next. 

Not  until  2000  did  the  Holidays  learn  that  their  hogan  was  dangerous.  By 
then,  the  couple  had  raised  three  children  and  sheltered  a host  of  other 
kin  while  the  uranium  decayed.  The  resulting  alpha,  beta  and  gamma  rays 
were  invisible;  the  radon  gas  was  odorless.  But  the  combination  greatly 
increased  the  chance  of  developing  fatal  lung  cancer,  according  to  a 
radiation  expert  who  sampled  air  in  the  hogan. 

"It  brings  chills  when  you're  told  that  your  house  is  like  this,"  said 
Mary  Holiday,  now  in  her  early  70s.  "All  the  years  that  you've  lived 
here,"  she  said,  her  voice  trailing  off. 

Unsuspecting,  she  had  gone  about  her  chores  in  the  Navajo  way,  clad  in 
the  customary  velveteen  blouse,  long  skirt,  thick  socks  and  dusty  shoes. 

She  chopped  wood  for  the  stove,  cooked  tortillas  and  brewed  tea.  She  set 
up  her  loom  to  weave  rugs  under  a juniper  tree  while  the  grandchildren 
played  dress-up  for  hours  inside  the  old  hogan. 

By  the  time  of  the  discovery  that  now  torments  her,  she  had  lost  her 
husband,  Billy  Boy,  to  lung  cancer  and  congestive  heart  failure.  He  didn't 
smoke,  but  he'd  worked  in  uranium  mines  by  day  and  slept,  unknowing,  in 
the  equivalent  by  night. 

Her  grandnephew,  too,  would  soon  die  of  lung  cancer,  at  age  42.  He  had 
neither  smoked  nor  mined.  But  he  had  lived  in  the  hogan  for  three  years  as 
a teenager. 

The  dwellings  in  the  Holiday  family  compound  faced  east  toward  dawn,  in 
accordance  with  Navajo  tradition.  Behind  them  loomed  the  mesa,  with  a pale 


green  uranium  stain  that  started  at  the  old  mine  and  pointed  down  the 
cliff. 

'Where  is  our  guardian?' 

More  than  180,000  people  live  scattered  across  the  region  bounded  by  the 
Navajos'  four  sacred  peaks.  More  than  a homeland,  it  is  their  holy  land. 
The  tribe's  creation  stories  are  set  here,  among  the  painted  deserts, 
ponderosa  highlands  and  layered  sandstone  cliffs. 

The  U.S.  government  appealed  to  both  Navajo  patriotism  and  self-interest 
when  it  asked  the  tribe  to  open  its  land  to  uranium  exploration  in  the 
1940s.  The  mining  would  aid  the  American  war  effort  and  provide  jobs, 
federal  officials  said. 

Some  of  the  mining  companies  were  conglomerates  like  Kerr-McGee  Corp. 
Some  were  small  like  A&B  Mining,  a Utah  firm  that  was  the  last  to  mine  the 
mesa  near  the  Holidays'  hogan. 

Early  on,  federal  scientists  knew  that  mine  workers  were  at  heightened 
risk  for  developing  lung  cancer  and  other  serious  respiratory  diseases  in 
15  or  20  years.  Many  did,  and  eventually  their  plight  drew  wide  attention. 
In  1990,  Congress  offered  the  former  miners  an  apology  and  compensation  of 
up  to  $150,000  each. 

But  pervasive  environmental  hazards  remained. 

Starting  in  the  late  '50s,  government  scientists  and  inspectors  had 
written  memos  and  journal  articles  calling  attention  to  the  dangers  posed 
by  open  mines  and  exposed  tailings. 

But  the  warnings  failed  to  spark  vigorous  action.  Pleading  lack  of  funds 
officials  at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service  dodged  responsibility,  declining  to  study  the  health  threats 
comprehensively,  much  less  eliminate  them. 

Navajo  leaders  tried  sporadically  to  force  federal  action,  usually 
without  success.  On  occasion,  they  withheld  information  about  uranium- 
related  dangers  from  their  own  people,  reasoning  that  there  was  no  point 
stirring  up  fear  if  there  was  no  money  for  a solution. 

Efforts  to  repair  the  environmental  damage  finally  began  in  the  1980s 
but  have  been  fitful  and  incomplete.  Unable  to  agree  on  a thorough  cleanup 
under  the  federal  Superfund  program,  the  tribe  and  the  U.S.  government 
settled  for  half -measures . 

From  1984  through  1995,  the  Department  of  Energy  spent  $240  million  to 
cover  tailing  piles  at  the  old  uranium  mills  as  part  of  a nationwide 
program.  Tailings  are  the  fine  sand  left  over  when  ore  is  ground  up  to 
extract  uranium.  They  retain  most  of  the  radioactivity  and  give  off  large 
quantities  of  radon,  an  odorless,  cancer-causing  gas. 

But  the  tailings  cleanup,  though  important,  was  limited  to  the  mills.  It 
did  nothing  to  ease  the  hazards  posed  by  the  abandoned  mines. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  tribe  has  used  money  from  a federal  mine- 
reclamation  fund  to  seal  entrances  and  fill  pits  at  most  of  the  old  mines. 
But  the  cleanup  was  incomplete.  At  many  of  the  sites,  radioactive  rubble 
lies  along  cliffs  and  on  hillsides. 

Erosion  compounds  the  problem.  Desert  winds  constantly  wear  away  the 
earthen  caps  at  the  mines,  exposing  chunks  of  radioactive  ore.  Gullies  eat 
into  buried  pit  mines,  allowing  rainwater  to  course  through  irradiated 
soil  and  contaminate  groundwater. 

Now,  with  a renewed  push  for  nuclear  power  driving  up  uranium  prices, 
the  mining  industry  wants  to  extract  more  from  the  still-vast  Navajo 
reserve.  Tribal  leaders  are  resisting. 

By  treaty  and  law,  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  the  tribe's 
welfare,  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  noted.  But  the  government's 
response  to  the  Cold  War  contamination  has  been  half-hearted,  he  said. 

"It's  an  emergency  that  is  not  being  treated  like  an  emergency,"  he  said 
"Where  is  our  guardian?" 

On  their  own 

In  1975,  Doseph  M.  Hans  Dr.,  an  EPA  radiation  expert,  was  sent  to 
inspect  an  abandoned  uranium-processing  plant  in  Cane  Valley,  on  Navajo 
territory  near  the  Arizona-Utah  line. 

Vanadium  Corp.  of  America  had  operated  the  plant  and  an  adjacent  pit 


mine  in  the  1950s.  A successor  company,  Foote  Mineral,  closed  everything 
down  in  1969.  Federal  mining  inspector  Howard  B.  Nickelson  reported  that 
the  local  manager  had  assured  him  that  "the  area  would  be  cleaned  up.  No 
final  inspection  is  planned." 

But  Foote  left  behind  piles  of  tailings  and  mine  rubble. 

When  Hans  arrived.  Congress  was  weighing  the  proposal  to  cover  tailings 
at  closed  uranium  mills  across  the  country.  The  EPA  was  assessing  the 
scope  of  the  task. 

As  Hans  worked,  he  noticed  a small  community  of  hand-built  houses  nearby 
He  began  to  worry  that  the  residents  might  have  used  Foote's  leftovers  as 
construction  material.  A few  months  later,  he  and  some  EPA  colleagues 
returned  with  hand-held  radiation  scanners,  air  samplers  and  other 
equipment . 

Berlinda  Cly  was  9 when  the  inspectors  visited  the  home  where  she  lived 
with  her  parents  and  eight  siblings.  "The  meter  went  BEEEEP,"  she  recalled 

To  Hans'  dismay,  at  least  17  of  37  homes  tested  contained  radioactive 
ore  or  tailings. 

Hans  said  he  wrote  to  EPA  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  recommending 
that  the  agency  clean  up  the  most  contaminated  homes  or  relocate  the 
occupants.  "You've  got  two  risks  - gamma  radiation  and  you've  got  radon," 
he  recalled.  "It  wasn't  acceptable." 

His  higher-ups  said  no. 

"I  still  felt  uncomfortable,"  Hans  said,  so  he  urged  the  Indian  Health 
Service  to  act.  The  response  was  the  same. 

"Finally,  we  got  the  message,"  said  Hans,  now  retired  and  living  in  Las 
Vegas.  "We  didn't  have  the  money  to  go  decontaminating  sites." 

Still,  he  wanted  to  warn  homeowners.  Most  spoke  Navajo  and  were 
uncomfortable  with  English.  So  Hans  went  back  with  a translator. 

"All  we  could  say  is,  'You  got  a problem. ' " 

He  could  offer  no  hope  that  the  government  would  fix  it. 

Dust  200  miles  from  the  reservation,  in  Grand  Dunction,  Colo.,  residents 
faced  the  same  situation.  But  there,  the  government  was  moving  with 
urgency  to  eliminate  the  health  risk  posed  by  homes,  schools  and  churches 
made  with  tailings  from  the  Climax  Uranium  Co. 

State  health  authorities  had  armed  themselves  with  research  and  demanded 
federal  action.  The  local  congressman.  Democrat  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  was 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee.  He  held  hearings  and  helped 
secure  funds  for  a thorough  cleanup,  which  ultimately  cost  more  than  $500 
million . 

The  Navajos  had  no  such  champion.  Nor  did  they  mobilize  politically 
around  the  issue.  In  their  small,  widely  scattered  settlements,  people 
were  only  vaguely  aware  of  a radiation  problem. 

In  Grand  Dunction,  canvassers  went  door  to  door,  checking  for 
contamination.  Contractors  replaced  foundations  and  floors,  uprooted  trees 
and  cleaned  tainted  soil.  As  a bonus,  they  upgraded  substandard  electrical 
systems . 

The  Navajos  were  left  on  their  own. 

Hans  made  one  more  try  in  1977,  two  years  after  his  first  visit.  He 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  Energy  clean  or  replace  the  nine  most- 
contaminated  houses  in  Cane  Valley. 

More  than  a decade  later,  the  department  fixed  three.  Drawing  a 
technical  distinction,  it  passed  over  the  other  six  for  lack  of  proof  that 
the  building  materials  came  from  Foote  Mineral's  mill,  as  opposed  to  the 
mine. 

Duanita  Dackson's  house  was  one  of  those  six.  Despite  Hans'  warning,  she 
stayed  put,  stringing  beads  for  jewelry  and  weaving  rugs  until  she  died  in 
1992.  She  was  59.  The  cause  was  lung  and  breast  cancer,  her  daughter  said. 

Desse  Black,  his  wife  and  their  eight  children  remained  in  their  uranium 
house  for  15  years.  Black  died  of  lung  cancer  in  2000  at  age  78.  A 
daughter  was  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  at  27. 

Oscar  Sloan,  too,  hung  on  in  Cane  Valley,  raising  three  boys.  One  of 
them,  Hoskey,  now  54,  says  that  both  of  his  parents  and  his  grandmother 
developed  serious  respiratory  disease. 


"If  given  a different  place  to  live,  we  would  have,  I guess,"  he  said. 
"But  it  was  the  only  dwelling  we  had." 

More  contamination 

Similar  problems  soon  became  evident  in  other  parts  of  the  reservation. 

In  1979,  employees  of  the  tribe's  newly  created  environmental  commission 
escorted  a television  crew  to  the  hamlet  of  Oaksprings,  Ariz.,  to 
interview  former  miners. 

In  one  house,  a tribal  staffer  offhandedly  stuck  a Geiger  counter 
against  a wall.  It  screamed. 

By  April  1980,  the  tribe  had  found  16  more  Oaksprings  houses  with 
uranium.  The  tribal  chairman,  Peter  MacDonald,  called  together 
representatives  of  Navajo  agencies,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  and  "directed  that  the  homes  be  replaced 
immediately,"  recalled  Harold  Tso,  then  the  Navajo  environmental  director. 
"We  were  to  work  together  and  get  a plan." 

Tso  cobbled  together  enough  federal  money  to  replace  a handful  of  houses. 
The  tribe  evicted  the  other  families  in  the  spring  of  1981.  They  were  left 
to  find  shelter  wherever  they  could. 

There  was  no  money  to  dismantle  the  condemned  structures.  Many  still 
stand,  including  the  log  cabin  that  Clifford  Frank  built  in  the  early  '60s 
for  his  family  of  eight.  He  mixed  cement  for  the  foundation  with  rocks 
from  the  uranium  mine  where  he  worked.  Then  he  invited  a Christian 
Reformed  minister  to  bless  the  house. 

When  the  tribe  padlocked  the  cabin  years  later,  Frank  was  furious.  But 
there  was  little  he  could  do.  Frank,  a nonsmoker  in  his  50s,  was  in  the 
Indian  Health  Service  hospital  in  Shiprock,  N.M.,  slowly  succumbing  to 
lung  cancer. 

A family  in  the  dark 

The  Holidays  had  no  inkling  of  a problem. 

Their  hogan  in  Oljato  had  become  the  center  of  a bustling  family 
compound.  Dogs  and  chickens  ran  between  an  assortment  of  earthen  and 
stucco  dwellings.  An  array  of  aging  trucks  and  cars  sat  in  the  dirt. 

By  the  late  '70s,  Mary  and  Billy  Boy  had  moved  out  of  the  hogan  and  into 
a two-room  house  15  feet  away  that  they  painted  a bright  teal  blue. 

But  the  old  place  wasn't  empty.  Mary  allowed  her  niece,  Elsie  Begay,  to 
move  in  with  her  seven  children  after  Elsie's  marriage  broke  up  in  1978. 

Elsie  and  her  brood  ate  their  meals  on  the  floor.  At  night,  they  rolled 
out  their  sheepskins  and  went  to  sleep.  After  three  years,  they  left  for  a 
smaller  dwelling  on  the  Holiday  property. 

The  hogan  wasn't  vacant  long.  Two  of  the  Holidays'  grown  children,  Daisy 
and  Robert,  returned  to  Oljato  and  moved  in. 

Daisy  had  taken  a husband.  He'd  grown  up  on  the  mesa  where  the  old  mine 
was.  He  turned  the  story  of  their  courtship  into  family  lore:  He  slipped 
one  day  while  herding  sheep,  fell  down  the  slope,  found  Daisy  at  the 
bottom  and  married  her.  The  uranium  stain  on  the  cliff  marked  the  path  of 
his  slide,  he  liked  to  quip. 

Robert  had  taken  a bride.  Mary  was  a witness,  signing  the  marriage 
certificate  the  only  way  she  knew  how,  by  dipping  her  right  thumb  in  ink 
and  affixing  her  print. 

The  two  couples,  and  soon  enough  three  children,  lived  together  under 
the  green-shingle  roof.  From  the  front  door,  they  could  watch  the  setting 
sun  wash  Monument  Valley's  spires  of  stone  in  red. 

Members  of  the  family  took  jobs  catering  to  tourists.  The  paved  road 
that  had  first  attracted  Mary  and  Billy  Boy  to  the  hogan  led  to  a historic 
lodge.  They  cleaned  rooms  there  and  tended  the  register  at  the  grocery 
store  next  door.  They  guided  visitors  to  the  rock  formations  and  sold 
turquoise  and  silver  jewelry  from  plywood  stands. 

In  1989,  Elsie  Begay's  son  Lewis  died  of  a brain  hemorrhage  caused  by  a 
tumor.  He  was  25.  The  next  year,  Billy  Boy  died,  suffering  from  lung 
cancer  and  other  diseases.  He  was  in  his  early  60s. 

During  the  1990s,  touches  of  modernity  seeped  into  the  compound.  Daisy 
and  her  husband,  Frank  Haycock,  bought  a trailer  and  hooked  it  up  to 
electricity.  They  even  got  a TV. 


Robert  left  the  reservation  to  join  his  older  brother,  lohn,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  lured  by  a good  job  installing  air  conditioners  and  heaters. 

But  the  hogan  still  had  its  uses.  The  Holidays  stored  cans  of  beans, 
sacks  of  flour,  extra  blankets  and  toys  there,  along  with  garden  tools  and 
blue  plastic  water  barrels. 

The  door  was  padlocked,  but  the  children  liked  to  stand  on  one  another's 
shoulders  and  climb  through  the  windows.  They'd  tear  into  the  folded 
clothes  and  don  them  for  long  games  of  pretend. 

Once  a month,  Robert's  family  came  down  from  Salt  Lake  for  the  weekend. 
There  was  only  one  place  to  stay:  the  hogan.  Everyone  took  to  calling  it 
"the  rabbit  house"  because  one  of  the  toddlers  pronounced  "Robert"  that 
way. 

U.S.  'lack  of  interest' 

In  1981,  10  of  the  reservation's  local  governments,  called  chapters, 
asked  the  tribe  to  inspect  houses  for  signs  of  uranium  contamination.  But 
"we  had  our  old  nemesis  - money,"  Tso  said.  His  appeals  to  federal 
agencies  were  met  with  "a  real  lack  of  interest." 

The  prevailing  attitude  was  expressed  in  a December  1986  memo  by  Charles 
A.  Reaux,  an  Indian  Health  Service  official  stationed  in  the  Navajo  region 
Ticking  off  mining-related  hazards,  he  wrote:  "Radon  in  homes  is  another 
significant  but  resource  consuming  endeavor." 

The  tribe  had  surveyed  96  homes  and  found  37  with  radon  levels  above  the 
EPA's  safety  threshold,  he  wrote  to  his  superiors.  Many  areas  near 
abandoned  mines  had  yet  to  be  tested,  including  Monument  Valley-Oljato, 
where  the  Holidays  lived. 

But  he  recommended  against  getting  involved  because  of  the  cost.  The 
health  service,  he  wrote,  "should  only  monitor  tribal  efforts." 

Reaux  offered  his  bosses  the  same  advice  for  nearly  all  of  the 
environmental  problems  confronting  the  Navajos:  Keep  your  distance.  "The 
true  risk  assessment  of  the  radiation  problems  may  never  be  performed  due 
to  the  vast  cost,"  he  wrote. 

In  a recent  interview,  Reaux,  now  a consultant  in  Las  Vegas,  said  that 
if  the  same  contaminants  "were  in  the  middle  of  Los  Angeles,  something 
would  be  done  about  it  because  there  would  be  thousands  of  people  living 
around  them." 

But  Navajo  shepherds  moving  through  the  desert  with  their  herds  and  the 
locals  in  their  far-flung  hogans  were  not  numerous  enough  to  warrant 
government  action.  "That's  life,"  Reaux  said. 

Cancer  on  the  rise 

Richard  M.  Auld  Hr.  arrived  on  the  reservation  in  1982,  fresh  from  his 
residency  in  internal  medicine  at  UC  San  Diego. 

He  was  posted  to  the  Indian  Health  Service  clinic  in  Shiprock,  N.M.,  at 
the  edge  of  the  uranium  belt.  Over  the  next  two  years,  he  treated  six 
cases  of  stomach  cancer.  Two  of  the  patients  were  women,  18  and  20  years 
old . 

Auld  thought  this  highly  unusual.  He  won  a two-year  fellowship  in 
gastroenterology  at  the  Scripps  Clinic  and  Research  Foundation  in  La  Dolla 
to  try  to  find  an  explanation.  He  worked  with  William  S.  Haubrich,  a 
prominent  gastrointestinal  specialist. 

Their  review  of  Indian  Health  Service  medical  charts  showed  that  stomach 
cancer  on  the  reservation  had  increased  sharply  in  1975  - which  suggested, 
given  cancer's  latency  period,  that  something  had  changed  during  the  '50s. 
The  increase  kept  up  through  the  mid- '80s.  Patients  typically  died  within 
five  months. 

The  doctors'  research  ruled  out  hereditary  factors,  medications,  alcohol 
and  smoking  as  possible  causes.  But  when  the  locations  of  cases  were 
plotted  on  a map,  they  clustered  around  the  sites  of  uranium  mines  and 
mills . 

They  discovered  that  incidence  of  stomach  cancer  was  15  times  the 
national  average  in  some  areas  near  uranium  deposits  and  mills. 

And  the  disease  was  not  limited  to  former  miners.  In  two  western  parts 
of  the  reservation  filled  with  old  pit  mines,  stomach  cancer  was  200  times 
the  U.S.  average  for  women  ages  20  to  40. 


New  evidence  shows  that  gastric  cancer  rates  rose  50%  during  the  '90s 
among  Indians  in  two  New  Mexico  counties  salted  with  Navajo  uranium  mines. 

"I  don't  know  quite  what  to  make  of  it.  It's  not  what's  happening 
regionally/'  said  Charles  Wiggins,  director  of  the  New  Mexico  Tumor 
Registry,  who  analyzed  the  data  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Diet  or  bacterial  infections  could  play  a role,  but  so  could  an 
environmental  insult,  Wiggins  said:  "All  three  of  those  things  are  what  I 
would  want  to  look  at." 

Uranium  mining  could  be  connected  to  reproductive  cancers  as  well.  In 
1981,  the  tribe's  health  department  reported  a sharp  increase  in  breast, 
ovarian  and  related  cancers  among  teenage  girls.  Rates  17  times  the 
national  average  were  found. 

In  2001,  Navajo  graduate  students  and  reservation  elders  asked 
scientists  at  Northern  Arizona  University  to  investigate  whether  the  old 
uranium  mines  might  explain  the  increase  in  cancers. 

Biologist  Cheryl  A.  Dyer  was  intrigued  but  skeptical.  "I  didn't  believe 
this  for  a long  time,"  she  said. 

Dyer  specializes  in  the  female  reproductive  system.  She  and  a Navajo 
doctoral  candidate,  Stefanie  Raymond-Whish,  fed  uranium-tainted  water  to 
mice.  They  discovered  that  uranium  mimics  the  hormone  estrogen,  causing 
changes  in  reproductive  tissue.  Increased  estrogen  has  been  linked  to 
breast  and  ovarian  cancers. 

The  findings  "changed  my  research,"  Dyer  said.  "Now  all  I do  is  uranium. 
She  has  discovered  that  uranium  speeds  the  growth  of  human  breast  cancer 
cells.  "Instead  of  killing  them,"  she  said,  "it  makes  them  happy." 

Closer  to  the  truth 

A helicopter  rumbled  low  and  loud  across  the  sky  over  Oljato  in  the  late 
summer  of  1997. 

Mary  Holiday  took  little  notice.  She  had  heard  that,  under  pressure  from 
the  tribe,  the  EPA  was  finally  gathering  data  on  potential  radiation 
hazards  throughout  the  reservation. 

She  did  not  know  the  copter's  onboard  scanner  had  picked  up  high  levels 
of  radiation  on  her  property. 

The  helicopter  was  forgotten  until  1999,  when  a filmmaker  from  Chicago 
showed  up  looking  for  Mary's  niece,  Elsie  Begay. 

Elsie,  it  turned  out,  had  been  featured  as  a young  girl  in  a silent 
movie  from  the  1950s  set  in  Navajo  country.  She  had  never  seen  it.  The  man 
from  Chicago,  Jeff  Spitz,  had  come  into  possession  of  a copy  and  was 
recording  her  reaction  to  it  for  a documentary. 

Someone  mentioned  the  helicopter  and  the  radiation  sampling.  Curious  and 
a bit  worried.  Spitz  called  the  EPA  when  he  got  home.  He  eventually  pried 
a map  from  the  agency.  Unfurling  it  on  his  kitchen  table,  he  studied  the 
bright  purple  splotches  marking  high  radiation.  One  of  the  largest  and 
darkest  spots  was  over  the  Holiday  compound. 

"Look  at  this!"  he  blurted.  "That's  Elsie's  house!" 

He  got  a message  to  her.  She  was  concerned  but  unsure  what  it  meant. 

Around  the  same  time,  Elsie's  youngest  son,  Leonard,  learned  that  he  had 
lung  cancer.  He  was  38. 

Leonard  had  been  16  when  his  mother  sought  refuge  with  her  children  in 
the  Holidays'  cozy  hogan.  He  grew  into  a handsome  man  with  a broad  face,  a 
dark  mustache  and  glossy  black  hair.  He  took  up  carpentry  and  played  drums 
at  the  Pentecostal  church.  He  passed  a note  during  services  to  a young 
woman  named  Sarah.  She  became  his  wife. 

After  the  children  came  along,  Leonard  installed  a trailer  at  the 
Holiday  compound.  Their  daughter  was  7 and  their  son  12  when  Leonard  was 
diagnosed.  He  sought  a second  opinion;  the  doctor  concurred.  He  got  a 
third  with  the  same  result. 

"We  were  supposed  to  grow  old  together,"  said  Sarah  Begay.  "He  just 
started  getting  into  his  Bible.  He  told  me  not  to  tell  nobody  at  all." 

A tainted  home 

In  January  2000,  specialists  from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  showed  up 
in  Oljato  to  sample  drinking  water  for  the  EPA.  They  were  part  of  the  same 
project  that  had  sent  the  helicopter  overhead. 


The  leader,  Glynn  R.  Alsup,  was  worried  by  what  they  were  finding.  One 
in  five  water  sources  tested  was  polluted  with  dangerous  amounts  of 
uranium  and  other  mining  byproducts. 

"Nobody  could  believe  it  was  that  bad,"  he  said. 

Alsup  briefed  local  officials  and  residents  about  his  work,  and  offered 
to  screen  homes  for  radiation.  At  Oljato,  he  visited  the  Holiday  compound 
and  talked  to  Elsie  Begay.  He  told  her  he  had  permission  from  the  chapter 
to  sample  anything  she  wanted. 

She  wanted  a check  of  her  aunt's  hogan.  She  knew  the  history  of  its 
concrete  floor. 

Alsup  held  a radiation  detector  up  to  an  outside  window.  The  needle 
jumped  to  the  top  of  the  scale. 

"I'd  gotten  readings  that  high  at  the  entrance  to  uranium  mines," 
recalled  Alsup,  now  retired. 

Leonard  and  Sarah  Begay  heard  his  voice  quaver  as  he  circled  the  hogan, 
calling  out  numbers.  Inside,  emissions  reached  1,000  microroentgens  per 
hour,  75  to  100  times  the  radiation  level  deemed  acceptable  by  the  EPA. 

Leonard  was  losing  weight.  The  pain  was  getting  bad.  A sudden  suspicion 
struck  him  and  his  wife. 

Mary  Holiday  and  Daisy  Haycock  were  also  on  hand  for  the  radiation 
readings.  Daisy  called  her  brother  Robert  in  Salt  Lake  City  to  break  the 
news  about  the  "rabbit  house." 

Reluctant  to  act 

Navajo  officials  in  the  tribal  capital  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  did  not 
like  Alsup  informing  locals  of  the  dangers  he  was  uncovering.  Alsup  only 
wanted  to  help.  But  the  tribe's  environmental  staff  believed  nothing  good 
would  come  of  it.  There  was  no  money  to  fix  the  problems. 

"It's  just  a fancy,  nice-looking  report  that's  going  to  sit  on  a shelf," 
Derrith  Watchman-Moore,  then  the  tribe's  environmental  director, 
remembered  thinking.  Frightened  Navajos,  she  said,  "would  be  coming  to  us: 
'What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?'  " 

The  situation  revived  long-standing  tensions.  Despite  years  of  appeals 
from  the  Navajos,  the  U.S.  government  still  had  not  committed  to  pay  for  a 
comprehensive  cleanup  of  the  reservation.  Alsup' s visit  to  the  Holiday 
hogan  was  the  last  straw,  as  far  as  the  tribal  government  was  concerned. 

The  Navajos  demanded  that  the  EPA  pull  Alsup  off  the  reservation.  He  was 
gone  within  weeks,  and  the  sampling  ground  to  a halt. 

The  hogan  was  left  standing.  Six  months  later,  in  Dune  2000,  Elsie  Begay 
wrote  to  the  EPA  to  inquire  about  its  fate.  "The  kids  were  still  going  in 
it,"  she  recalled. 

"We  recommend  that  people  stay  out  of  that  hogan,"  Sean  P.  Hogan,  an  EPA 
official,  wrote  back  after  three  more  months  had  passed.  "We  also 
recommend  that  the  hogan  be  removed  from  the  area  so  that  no  one  is 
exposed  to  those  levels  of  radiation." 

But  treading  carefully  after  the  blowup  with  Navajo  officials,  he  added 
that  the  EPA  would  not  take  action  unless  the  tribe  asked. 

The  Oljato  chapter  appealed  to  the  tribal  government,  which  in  October 
2000  authorized  the  EPA  "to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  eliminate  this 
risk. " 

It  was  not  until  April  2001  that  the  EPA  destroyed  the  place,  along  with 
a radioactive  house  miles  away. 

The  grand  total  of  government  demolitions  still  stands  at  two. 

Where  the  Holidays  had  lived  for  decades,  the  wrecking  crew  wore  moon 
suits  and  radiation  badges  for  a single  day's  work. 

The  U.S.  government  gave  Mary  Holiday  a corrugated-metal  shed  to 
compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  storage  space. 

Uranium's  deadly  toll 

On  Dec.  7,  2003,  two  days  after  his  lung  began  bleeding  profusely, 

Leonard  Begay  collapsed  and  was  flown  to  University  Medical  Center  in 
Tucson.  "This  patient  lives  in  Monument  Valley,  UT,  near  the  uranium  mines, 
" the  attending  physician  noted  in  his  records. 

Leonard  knew  what  to  expect.  Sarah's  father,  a veteran  of  the  mines,  had 
died  of  lung  cancer  the  month  before. 


"He  was  aware  that  he  was  going/'  Sarah  recalled.  "He  would  talk  to  me: 
Take  care  of  yourself.  Stay  in  the  Word.  Take  the  kids  to  church." 

He  kept  hugging  and  kissing  his  family  and  asked  his  wife  to  lie  beside 
him.  Sarah  said  he  instructed  her  "to  build  a house  for  the  kids  and  then 
for  the  grandkids  that  he'll  never  see." 

On  Dec.  19,  he  died  at  2:50  a.m.  He  was  42. 

Sarah  told  her  children  that  they  all  had  something  in  common:  She  had 
lost  her  dad  to  uranium,  and  she  was  certain  they  had  lost  theirs  to 
uranium  too. 
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BLIGHTED  HOMELAND 

Oases  in  Navajo  desert  contained  'a  witch's  brew' 

Rain-filled  uranium  pits  provided  drinking  water  for  people  and  animals. 
Then  a mysterious  wasting  illness  emerged. 

By  Judy  Pasternak,  Times  Staff  Writer 
November  20,  2006 

IN  ALL  HER  YEARS  of  tending  sheep  in  the  western  reaches  of  the  Navajo 
range,  Lois  Neztsosie  had  never  seen  anything  so  odd. 

New  lakes  had  appeared  as  if  by  magic  in  the  arid  scrublands.  Instead  of 
hunting  for  puddles  in  the  sandstone,  she  could  lead  her  100  animals  to 
drink  their  fill.  She  would  quench  her  own  thirst  as  well,  parting  the 
film  on  the  water's  surface  with  her  hands  and  leaning  down  to  swallow. 

Despite  the  abundant  water,  an  unexpected  blessing,  her  flock  failed  to 
thrive.  The  birthrate  dropped,  and  the  few  new  lambs  that  did  appear  had  a 
hard  time  walking.  Some  were  born  without  eyes. 

Lois'  husband,  David,  wondered  whether  the  sheepdogs  were  mating  with 
their  charges.  A medicine  man,  he  also  suspected  witchcraft.  He  tried  to 
fight  the  spell  by  burning  cedar  and  herbs  and  gathering  the  sheep  around 
the  fire  to  inhale  the  healing  smoke. 

The  livestock  were  not  his  only  worry.  A mysterious  sickness  was 
affecting  the  couple's  two  youngest  daughters. 

Laura,  born  in  1970,  had  a weak  right  eye  and  was  prone  to  stumbling. 
Arlinda  came  along  the  following  year  and  developed  ulcers  in  her  corneas 
by  age  5.  A few  years  later,  she  was  walking  on  the  sides  of  her  feet. 

At  the  Indian  Health  Service  hospital,  doctors  were  mystified.  Experts 
concluded  that  both  girls  suffered  from  a rare  genetic  disorder. 

There  was  another  possibility,  but  no  one  considered  it  until  many  years 
later . 

No  one  connected  the  children  and  the  sheep. 

Tainted  oases 

In  the  mountains  and  mesas  of  the  Navajo  reservation,  mining  companies 
drilled  tunnels  in  the  sides  of  cliffs  to  extract  uranium  for  the  nation's 
nuclear  weapons  program  during  the  Cold  War.  But  in  the  red  and  ocher 
sands  around  Cameron,  where  deposits  were  shallow,  the  ore  was  blasted  out 
of  the  plains,  creating  pits. 

As  demand  for  uranium  eased  in  the  late  1950s,  the  U.S.  government 
allowed  the  companies  to  leave  without  filling  in  the  craters.  The  pits 
collected  snowmelt  in  the  winter  and  runoff  from  summer  torrents.  The 
holes,  some  as  deep  as  130  feet,  soon  formed  oases  in  the  desert. 


Lois  grew  to  depend  on  them  as  she  ranged  far  from  home,  covering  as 
much  as  10  miles  in  a day.  At  dusk,  she  often  camped  for  the  night.  She 
got  in  the  habit  of  filling  and  refilling  a small  container  with  her 
drinking  supply  as  she  moved  from  one  "lake"  to  the  next,  watering  her 
herd . 

Every  few  weeks,  the  Neztsosies  butchered  one  of  the  sheep.  They  ate 
each  one  down  to  the  bones,  which  they  sucked  around  the  fire.  They 
destroyed  the  lambs  that  could  not  walk. 

Deformed  animals  were  showing  up  in  other  sections  of  Dine  Bikeiyah, 

Home  of  the  People,  as  Navajos  call  their  homeland.  In  areas  around  old 
mines,  lambs  and  cattle  developed  shaking  limbs,  yellow  eyes  and  white 
patches  on  internal  organs  that  were  discovered  after  slaughter. 

Word  of  these  strange  developments  did  not  reach  the  Neztsosies.  Navajo 
families  tend  to  live  miles  apart  from  one  another.  They  prize  their 
privacy.  Local  officials  heard  occasional  complaints  about  damaged  animals, 
but  no  one  discerned  a trend. 

Baffled  doctors 

Arlinda,  nicknamed  Linnie,  had  that  "funny  walk,"  as  her  family 
described  it.  At  the  Indian  Health  Service  clinic  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz., 
doctors  prescribed  Vitamin  A for  her  eyes  and  gave  her  goggles  to  wear. 
Classmates  teased  her,  so  she  stopped  using  them. 

When  she  stopped  taking  her  supplements,  her  Vitamin  A levels  remained 
normal  - but  her  corneas  did  not  improve. 

Laura  had  similar  but  milder  symptoms  and  was  small  for  her  age.  Her 
mother  took  her  to  the  clinic  too.  "Go  home,"  Laura  said  she  was  told. 
"There's  nothing  wrong  with  you." 

In  truth,  medical  records  show,  the  doctors  were  stumped.  Something  was 
affecting  the  girls'  peripheral  nervous  systems,  but  what?  Linnie  and 
Laura  were  the  youngest  of  nine  children.  None  of  their  siblings  or  other 
relatives  had  experienced  anything  like  this. 

Like  many  Navajo  families,  the  Neztsosies  led  semi-nomadic  lives.  A 
rough-planked  one-room  shack  served  as  home  base  for  Lois'  sheep-herding 
expeditions  and  David's  long  commutes  to  a sawmill  in  Flagstaff.  There  was 
no  electricity.  They  got  their  drinking  water  from  a well  installed  by  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Around  the  time  of  the  daughters'  visits  to  the  IHS  clinic  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  the  family's  prospects  were  looking  up.  David  had  built  a 
cinderblock  house  to  replace  the  shack. 

Laura  started  thinking  about  her  future.  Perhaps  she  would  manage  a 
hotel  or  become  a stewardess.  "I  could  be  well-dressed  and  serve  people," 
she  remembers  thinking. 

In  1976,  researchers  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  published  an 
article  in  the  journal  Archives  of  Neurology.  They  had  discovered  a 
disabling  illness  that  appeared  to  be  hereditary.  Corneal  ulcers,  muscular 
weakness  and  liver  disease  were  among  the  symptoms. 

All  four  cases  cited  in  the  paper  were  Navajo  children.  Two  were 
siblings.  "This  does  not  constitute  proof  that  the  disease  is  genetically 
determined,  but  it  seems  likely,"  wrote  the  authors. 

In  the  years  to  come,  researchers  would  pronounce  in  more  and  more 
certain  terms  that  the  illness  was  purely  hereditary.  They  called  it 
"Navajo  neuropathy."  There  was  no  cure. 

Another  family's  loss 

While  the  Neztsosie  girls  were  baffling  their  doctors,  the  Nez  family 
braced  for  another  death. 

Leonard  and  Helen  Nez  lived  most  of  the  year  at  their  sheep  camp  at  the 
base  of  Tah-chee,  a hill  in  the  middle  of  the  reservation. 

They  too  had  dealt  with  a spate  of  disfigured  livestock  - a calf  with  a 
crooked  leg,  another  diagnosed  with  cancer  of  the  eye,  a lamb  born  with 
three  legs,  "kind  of  like  an  omen,"  one  of  the  Nez  daughters  recalls. 

Soon  enough,  the  Nezes  started  losing  children.  First,  in  1963,  a 
stillbirth.  Then,  in  1969,  daughter  Dorinta  and  son  Jerome  died  four 
months  apart.  In  1972,  Claudia  died.  These  three  siblings  had  suffered 
from  blurred  vision,  failing  livers  and  limp  muscles.  None  lived  past  a 


fourth  birthday. 

Three  more  Nez  children  were  displaying  similar  symptoms.  At  the  Indian 
Health  Service  clinic  in  Chinle,  perplexed  staff  members  asked  Helen 
whether  she  engaged  in  incest,  consumed  alcohol  while  pregnant  or  suffered 
from  mental  problems. 

No,  she  said,  offended.  None  of  these  apply. 

The  doctors  urged  her  to  stop  having  babies,  she  said. 

In  the  spring  of  1978,  the  family's  youngest,  2-year-old  Euphemia,  was 
in  serious  decline.  By  then,  there  was  a name  for  the  ailment.  The  IHS 
arranged  for  the  child  to  undergo  liver  surgery  in  an  Albuquerque  hospital. 

The  treatment  team  included  Russell  D.  Snyder,  a pediatric  neurologist 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  Snyder  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
article  suggesting  a hereditary  cause  for  Navajo  neuropathy. 

But  Helen,  now  68,  said  Snyder  expressed  concern  when  she  told  him  she 
lived  near  a uranium  mine  - an  abandoned  pit  atop  Tah-chee.  Helen  said  he 
warned  her  that  uranium  was  dangerous. 

Snyder  declined  to  be  interviewed.  In  notes  on  the  Nez  family  that  he 
wrote  in  1990,  after  treating  the  siblings  for  years,  he  included  this 
observation:  "A  uranium  mine  was  within  one  mile  of  the  home  where  all 
these  children  lived,  and  uranium  tailings  were  closer." 

Until  that  conversation  at  the  hospital,  the  Nez  family  had  not 
considered  the  old  mine  a danger.  Then  Helen  got  to  thinking:  Their 
drinking  water  came  from  Tah-chee. 

On  Duly  31,  1978,  Euphemia  died.  She  was  the  fourth  Nez  child  to  succumb 
to  Navajo  neuropathy. 

Unanswered  prayers 

In  1980,  the  IHS  sent  Laura  and  Linnie  Neztsosie  to  be  examined  by 
Snyder.  Linnie  was  9,  Laura  10. 

The  girls  spent  two  weeks  at  the  hospital  with  their  mother,  and  left 
feeling  as  bewildered  as  when  they'd  arrived. 

In  a letter  to  the  reservation  doctor,  Snyder  considered  whether  "heavy 
metal  intoxication"  was  the  cause  of  their  problems.  But  Snyder  concluded 
that  "by  far  the  most  likely  possibility  is  a hereditary"  disorder  - 
perhaps  "partial  Navajo  neuropathy." 

In  1983,  the  heath  service  sent  Laura  and  Linnie  back  to  Albuquerque  and 
Snyder.  In  their  referral  letter,  IHS  physicians  wondered  whether  the 
girls  should  be  tested  for  lead,  arsenic  or  thiamine  - all  known  to  cause 
neurological  problems  at  high  doses.  There  is  no  record  that  they  were 
tested  for  these  or  any  other  toxic  substances. 

By  1986,  Linnie' s fingers  and  toes  tingled  and  tended  to  curl  up  like 
claws.  It  was  becoming  harder  for  her  to  walk,  and  her  hands  and  feet  were 
losing  muscle  tone. 

"Clinical  dx:  Navajo  neuropathy  ...  Prognosis:  Guarded.  Progressive 
disability  expected,"  wrote  Stanley  Dohnsen,  a pediatric  neurologist  who 
examined  her  in  Phoenix. 

Then  Laura  began  to  have  stinging  and  prickling  sensations  in  her  limbs. 

David  Neztsosie  took  the  medicine  man's  view:  Bitterness  between  him  and 
his  wife  must  be  affecting  his  daughters.  He  left  the  house  and  the 
marriage . 

For  a year,  Laura  and  her  mother  prayed.  They  tried  traditional  rituals 
and  steamed  inside  a sweat  lodge.  The  ceremonies,  they  hoped,  would  halt 
the  strange  sensation  before  it  progressed. 

One  morning,  Laura  had  trouble  getting  out  of  bed.  Her  fingers  and  toes 
had  stiffened  into  hooks,  like  her  sister's.  They  would  not  unbend  - and 
have  not  since. 

The  older  Neztsosie  children  chopped  wood  for  the  fire  and  cleaned  the 
house  when  they  were  home  from  Indian  boarding  school,  but  the  two 
youngest  "couldn't  help  our  mom,"  Laura  recalled.  "We  used  to  crawl  around 
on  the  floor,  on  the  sandy  floor." 

Disquieting  discovery 

In  1986,  Donald  W.  Payne,  an  environmental  health  officer  for  the  IHS, 
made  a disquieting  discovery. 

Payne,  then  on  loan  to  the  tribal  government,  agreed  to  help  a National 


Park  Service  ranger  work  on  his  water  sampling  technique.  They  tested  48 
water  sources  around  a national  monument  near  Cameron. 

What  they  found  appalled  them. 

Uranium  levels  in  the  water  at  Cameron  were  as  high  as  139  picocuries 
per  liter  in  wells  and  up  to  4,024  in  abandoned  pits  like  the  ones  where 
Lois  Neztsosie  watered  her  sheep  and  filled  her  drinking  bottles. 

PA  rules  permit  no  more  than  20  picocuries  per  liter  in  drinking  water. 

The  water  in  many  of  the  pits  also  had  high  concentrations  of  radium-226, 
a radioactive  byproduct  of  uranium. 

Payne  had  never  seen  the  pits  before.  "I  was  amazed  by  the  sheer  size  of 
the  things,"  he  said. 

In  reports  to  the  tribal  government,  he  wrote  that  "the  Indian  Health 
Service,  as  the  primary  public  health  providers  for  the  Navajo  people" 
should  "make  every  effort"  to  warn  residents  not  to  drink  from  the  shallow 
wells  or  let  their  livestock  drink  from  the  pits. 

The  tribe,  Payne  wrote,  "must  mount  a concerted  program  to  restrict 
access  of  livestock  to  the  heavily  contaminated  pits  and  impoundments." 

Charles  A.  Reaux,  a regional  IHS  official,  knew  animals  were  not  the 
only  ones  at  risk;  in  a 1986  memo,  he  had  written  of  "suspected  human  use" 
of  the  pit  waters. 

Reaux  was  reluctant  to  commit  his  agency's  resources  to  uranium-related 
health  hazards  because  the  cost  seemed  open-ended.  But  on  reading  Payne's 
findings,  he  recommended  that  the  health  service  "get  involved  in 
determining  if  there  are  contaminated  water  sites  in  Cameron...  and  other 
areas,"  adding  that  the  IHS  "may  also  have  to  support  this  effort 
financially. " 

The  suggestion  died  quietly. 

Neither  the  tribe  nor  the  IHS  mounted  the  educational  campaign  urged  by 
Payne.  Navajos  who  were  drinking  from  the  pits  or  watering  their  animals 
there  had  no  reason  to  stop. 

Now  retired  and  living  in  Maine,  Payne  says  the  government's  inaction 
still  bothers  him. 

The  IHS  "should  have  told  them,  and  they  should  have  found  the  money  to 
give  them  water  that  was  safe  to  drink,"  he  said.  "You  don't  just  stick 
your  head  in  the  sand." 

Staff  members  of  the  tribe's  environmental  commission  showed  photos  of 
the  water-filled  pits  in  Cameron  and  elsewhere  to  their  director,  Harold 
Tso,  a radio-chemist 

Tso,  now  68,  said  he  was  overwhelmed  by  other  urgent  problems,  such  as 
the  piles  of  radioactive  waste  at  old  uranium-processing  mills. 

"I  wanted  to  get  out  there"  to  see  the  pits,  he  said,  "but  I never  did." 

Focus  on  genetics 

Medical  research  continued  to  focus  on  a genetic  explanation  for  the 
mysterious  wasting  disease.  In  February  1990,  the  journal  Neurology 
published  an  article  on  possible  causes  of  Navajo  neuropathy. 

"No  common  environmental  factors  (i.e.,  water  source,  heavy  metal 
exposure,  toxin  exposure,  family  occupation)  have  been  discovered,"  the 
report  said. 

But  the  research  team  did  not  fully  consider  the  possible  role  of 
uranium  mining. 

Steve  Helgerson,  then  senior  epidemiologist  at  the  IHS,  designed  the 
study  and  was  one  of  the  authors.  In  a recent  interview,  he  said  the 
scientists  ruled  out  a water  source  as  the  cause  of  the  illness  because  no 
single  well  supplied  all  the  affected  families.  The  researchers  did  not 
explore  whether  the  various  water  sources  shared  common  contaminants. 

Patients  were  screened  for  exposure  to  various  heavy  metals  but  not 
uranium.  The  scientists  rejected  "toxin  exposure"  as  a possible  cause 
because  there  was  "no  organized  pesticide  use  out  there,"  Helgerson  said. 

The  only  time  uranium  came  up,  he  said,  was  in  regard  to  "family 
occupation."  Someone  wondered  whether  the  fathers  had  been  miners  and 
whether  uranium  exposure  might  have  affected  their  genes. 

That  possibility  was  discarded  because  most  of  the  mines  were  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  reservation,  while  Navajo  neuropathy  cases  were  five 


times  more  common  in  the  west. 

Helgerson  said  it  didn't  occur  to  him  that  most  of  the  mines  in  the  east 
were  tunnels,  whereas  those  in  the  west  were  mostly  open  pits.  He  hadn't 
heard  about  Payne's  water  sampling. 

The  research  team's  article  noted  the  "familial  pattern"  among  patients 
and  concluded  the  most  likely  cause  was  "an  inborn  error"  of  metabolism. 

The  disease's  course  was  inexorable,  the  researchers  reported.  Those 
afflicted  usually  died  of  liver  disease.  In  two  dozen  cases  studied,  the 
average  age  of  death  was  10. 

'I  didn't  know' 

In  1992,  a form  letter  from  a lawyer  arrived  at  the  Neztsosie  household. 
Colorado  attorney  Cherie  Daut  was  seeking  clients  among  former  uranium 
miners  who  were  eligible  for  special  federal  payments  for  lung  disease. 

Daut  invited  residents  to  the  Tuba  City  chapter  house,  the  Navajo 
equivalent  of  a town  hall. 

By  then,  Laura  had  graduated  from  high  school  with  a special-education 
diploma.  Linnie's  legs  had  worsened,  and  she  often  wept  in  pain.  Lois  put 
hot  sand  in  a blue  flour  bag  to  soothe  her  youngest  child's  limbs  until 
she  fell  asleep. 

The  Neztsosies  wondered  whether  the  lawyer  could  help.  Maybe  she  could 
push  the  IHS  to  offer  more  aggressive  treatment. 

On  the  day  of  her  visit  to  the  chapter  house,  Daut  recalled,  Laura 
struggled  toward  her  in  leg  braces  followed  by  Linnie  in  a wheelchair. 
Laura  slammed  her  frozen  fingers  on  the  table. 

"Please  help  me,"  she  said. 

Daut  was  struck  by  the  sisters'  appearance.  It  brought  to  mind  a 
photograph  she  had  seen  years  before  of  a patient  with  Minamata  disease  - 
the  result  of  mercury  poisoning  that  struck  residents  of  that  Japanese 
city  after  a chemical  company  dumped  wastewater  in  the  bay.  Babies  born  to 
sickened  mothers  had  twisted,  shriveled  limbs. 

Daut  told  the  sisters  about  her  work.  They  got  to  talking  about  uranium 
and  its  impact  on  miners. 

The  Neztsosies  mentioned  that  mining  had  its  benefits  - the  pits  had 
brought  them  water.  Daut  thought  of  Minamata  and  began  to  wonder  whether 
tainted  water  might  have  some  connection  to  the  crippled  figures  before 
her . 

Daut  sought  help  from  lawyers  in  Colorado  Springs,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York  City  with  experience  in  environmental  litigation.  In  1995,  she  filed 
suit  in  tribal  court  against  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Corp.  and  a subsidiary. 
Rare  Metals  Corp.,  which  had  operated  some  of  the  pit  mines  in  the  Cameron 
area . 

The  other  lawyers  recommended  experts,  including  John  F.  Rosen,  a 
professor  of  pediatrics  and  director  of  the  lead  clinic  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  at  Montefiore  in  the  Bronx. 

The  sisters  traveled  to  Montefiore,  where  genetic  tests  found  none  of 
the  most  common  mutations  leading  to  inherited  neuropathies. 

In  the  fall  of  1996  and  spring  of  1997,  Rosen,  toxicologist  Paul  Mushak 
and  other  scientists  toured  and  tested  the  watering  holes,  which  were 
still  in  use. 

The  water  in  the  pits  had  washed  over  heavy  metals  and  radioactive 
elements,  creating  a poisonous  soup.  The  scientists  learned  that  Lois 
drank  from  the  lakes  while  she  was  pregnant  with  Laura  and,  later,  with 
Linnie. 

Mushak  calculated  that  for  each  day  in  the  desert  that  she  drank  3 
liters  from  the  pits,  she  was  exposed  to  uranium  at  levels  nearly  100 
times  the  federal  maximum.  The  water  contained  high  concentrations  of  lead 
arsenic  and  cadmium. 

She  also  received  a dose  of  radioactive  alpha  particles  that  was 
probably  10  times  the  safety  threshold  for  pregnancy  or  more,  wrote 
radiation  expert  Daniel  N.  Slatkin. 

When  Lois  drank  from  the  pits,  she  pumped  "a  witch's  brew"  into  her  womb 
Rosen  said. 

Eating  the  meat  of  sheep  that  had  watered  at  the  pits  provided  another 
pathway  for  exposure.  Lois  had  even  used  the  water  to  make  infant  formula 


for  the  two  sisters. 

"Dooshilbeehozindala ! " Lois  cried  out  in  Navajo  when  she  heard  the  news. 

"I  didn't  know!" 

Water  connection 

When  the  lawyers  received  the  Indian  Health  Service  registry  of  probable 
Navajo  neuropathy  cases,  the  list  had  44  names.  The  oldest  had  been  born 
in  1959,  around  the  time  the  abandoned  pit  mines  began  filling  with  water. 

It  was  the  first  that  Linnie  and  Laura  knew  of  others  like  themselves. 

The  legal  team  hired  Dames  W.  Dustice,  a researcher  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  a former  IHS  epidemiologist,  to  interview  the  families  of 
people  on  the  list.  He  found  relatives  of  41.  He  wasn't  told  which  were 
participating  in  the  suit. 

Dustice  said  a clear  pattern  emerged  as  he  assembled  the  mundane  details 
of  their  histories,  habits  and  lifestyles:  When  mothers  drank  polluted 
water  while  pregnant,  they  bore  children  with  Navajo  neuropathy.  When  they 
were  away  from  the  old  mines  during  their  pregnancies,  they  bore  healthy 
children . 

"In  one  case  after  another,  it  went  back  to  water,"  Dustice  said. 

Lois  Neztsosie,  for  example,  had  avoided  the  mines  when  she  was  pregnant 
with  her  older  children  because  of  the  blasting.  She  spent  another 
pregnancy  housebound  during  a year  of  deep  blizzards  while  a relative 
cared  for  the  herd.  The  family's  drinking  water  that  season  came  from 
melted  snow. 

It  was  the  same  for  Helen  Nez,  Dustice  found.  Six  of  her  10  children  had 
developed  Navajo  neuropathy.  Of  the  four  healthy  ones,  she  had  been 
pregnant  with  two  daughters  before  the  family  began  drinking  water  that 
had  flowed  through  the  old  pit  mine  atop  Tah-chee.  She  had  carried  both 
healthy  boys  while  living  away  from  the  mine. 

Unknown  to  Dustice  or  the  Nezes,  a federal  inspector  independently 
documented  that  groundwater  in  the  area  had  been  contaminated  by  the  Tah- 
chee  mine. 

Four  other  families  joined  the  Neztsosie  sisters'  suit  against  El  Paso. 
The  Nezes  were  not  among  them  because  El  Paso  had  not  mined  at  Tah-chee. 

Cedar  and  Theresa,  the  two  oldest  surviving  Nez  children  with  Navajo 
neuropathy,  felt  trapped  and  angry.  Each  had  the  same  hooked  toes  and 
fingers  as  the  two  Neztsosie  sisters. 

Theresa  was  so  determined  to  walk  without  leg  braces  that  she  sought 
treatment  from  a chiropractor  in  Gallup,  N.M.,  enduring  a painful  hour's 
drive  each  way.  Cedar  lectured  his  alcoholic  brother,  telling  him  that  he 
should  be  grateful  that  his  body  functioned  and  shouldn't  abuse  it  with 
drink. 

In  1996,  Theresa  died,  followed  by  Cedar  a year  later. 

In  all,  Helen  and  Leonard  Nez  lost  six  children  to  Navajo  neuropathy. 

Dwindling  hope 

With  the  lawsuit  dragging  on,  Linnie  was  losing  hope.  Rosen  had  found 
her  a place  in  an  off-reservation  rehabilitation  center  in  Colorado,  but 
she  yearned  to  return  home.  By  this  point,  she  wore  diapers.  "Mom  can't 
handle  you  no  more,"  Laura  told  her. 

Then  Linnie  broke  a Navajo  taboo.  She  told  Laura:  "I  just  wanna  die." 

Laura  remembers  replying:  "Linnie,  don't  say  that.  I don't  want  you  to 
think  that  way. " 

In  Dune  2000,  the  telephone  rang  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  an 
older  Neztsosie  sister,  Nora,  answered.  She  told  Laura  that  Linnie,  just 
shy  of  30,  was  gone.  They  held  each  other  and  cried. 

El  Paso  had  fought  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a successful 
effort  to  have  the  case  moved  from  tribal  to  federal  courts,  where  the 
nuclear  industry  enjoyed  partial  protection  from  liability.  The  federal 
court  appointed  a mediator. 

Within  a few  months  of  Linnie' s death,  El  Paso  agreed  to  pay  a total  of 
$500,000  to  the  four  families  without  admitting  liability,  tribal  court 
documents  show. 

Dustice  presented  his  findings  at  a conference  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Commissioned  Officers  Assn,  in  2001.  Yet  the  view  that  Navajo 


neuropathy  was  purely  inherited  continued  to  have  its  adherents. 

It  did  seem  logical.  There  were  multiple  cases  within  families.  The 
syndrome  had  appeared  suddenly,  the  way  a "founder  effect"  disease  might. 

A "founder  effect"  begins  with  one  person  who  develops  a genetic 
mutation  in  a nondominant  gene.  That  person  passes  it  on  to  his  or  her 
children,  who  pass  it  on  to  theirs.  Because  the  gene  is  recessive,  the 
trait  does  not  surface  unless  two  descendants  have  children  together, 
usually  generations  later. 

A team  from  Tufts  University  and  another  from  Columbia  University 
examined  three  genes  that  might  cause  the  disease.  But  they  reached  a dead 
end  each  time. 

Then  the  Columbia  group  found  that  liver  tissue  from  three  Navajo 
neuropathy  patients  showed  reduced  levels  of  mitochondrial  DNA,  a 
condition  that  can  lead  to  progressive  organ  damage. 

This  year,  in  the  September  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Human 
Genetics,  the  Columbia  group  announced  a breakthrough.  An  Italian 
scientist  had  found  a previously  unknown  mutation  in  a recessive  gene  that 
caused  mitochondrial  disease  of  the  brain  and  liver. 

Testing  DNA  samples  from  six  Navajo  neuropathy  patients,  Columbia 
neurology  professor  Salvatore  DiMauro  and  his  colleagues  found  the  same 
mutation . 

Still,  some  aspects  of  Navajo  neuropathy  do  not  fit  the  genetic  theory  - 
or  suggest  that  heredity  is  only  one  factor. 

For  one  thing,  Italians  with  the  genetic  mutation  suffered  liver  disease, 
but  not  the  curled  hands  or  loss  of  sensation  seen  among  Navajos. 

After  Navajo  neuropathy  appeared  in  1959,  reported  new  cases  increased 
through  the  1960s,  '70s  and  '80s,  then  tapered  off  in  the  1990s  and  have 
all  but  disappeared  - an  arc  that  mirrors  Navajos'  exposure  to 
contaminated  water  from  pit  mines. 

The  increase  in  cases  occurred  while  the  mines  were  being  abandoned  and 
were  filling  with  water.  The  drop-off  roughly  coincided  with  the  filling- 
in  of  the  pits  by  the  tribal  government. 

If  the  illness  was  exclusively  hereditary,  "there  should  be  more,  not 
fewer,  cases  as  the  years  go  on,"  and  then  the  numbers  should  level  off, 
said  Richard  I.  Kelley,  a pediatric  neurologist  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  who  has  identified  "founder  effect"  diseases  among  the  Amish. 

DiMauro  said  it  was  possible  that,  as  with  many  diseases,  a combination 
of  genetic  and  environmental  factors  was  responsible.  "There  are  still 
things  to  be  explained,"  he  said. 

Kelley  said  his  review  of  the  scientific  literature  and  medical  reports 
from  the  Neztsosies'  lawsuit  "has  left  me  convinced  that  this  is  an 
environmental  disease." 

Even  if  a genetic  mutation  turns  out  to  play  a role,  "the  mine  exposure 
is  a unique  stress,"  he  said.  "The  disease  may  not  be  manifest  except 
under  those  conditions." 

A true  survivor 

Laura  Neztsosie,  now  36,  is  the  oldest  surviving  patient  from  the  Indian 
Health  Service  registry. 

She  and  her  mother  live  in  two-stoplight  Tuba  City  (population  8,000). 
Laura  drinks  protein  shakes  and  takes  a periodic  table  of  vitamins,  as 
recommended  by  Rosen.  Her  mother  dresses  her  every  morning.  Nearly  blind 
in  one  eye,  she  flips  her  Bible  open  with  one  gnarled  hand  to  find  her 
favorite  verses,  highlighted  in  pink. 

She  also  cares  deeply  about  the  healing  ceremonies  held  under  the  wide 
dark  skies  outside  town.  Lois  parks  her  truck  close  so  Laura  can  watch  the 
dancing  from  the  front  seat. 

Later,  at  home,  Lois  lights  a pipe  packed  with  dried  mint  and  mountain 
flower  and  holds  it  to  Laura's  lips.  Lois  waves  the  sacred  smoke  toward 
her  daughter. 

After  years  of  firelight  and  kerosene  lamps,  they  have  electricity. 
Treated  water  runs  from  kitchen  and  bathroom  taps. 

But  old  habits  hang  on.  One  day,  on  her  way  to  visit  Linnie's  grave  on 
the  sagebrush  plain,  Lois  pulled  over  at  a familiar  spot.  While  Laura 
waited  in  the  truck,  the  mother  walked  a short  way  from  the  dirt  road  and 


lifted  boards  that  had  been  placed  over  a natural  watering  hole  to  keep 
coyotes  away. 

Lois  was  thirsty  and  didn't  hesitate.  She  leaned  down  and  drank  deeply 
from  the  spring. 


INFOBOX 

Navajo  neuropathy 

Navajo  neuropathy,  a disease  of  the  peripheralnervous  system, 
has  been  found  in  Navajo  children. 

Onset : 

Usually  within  the  first  year  of  life 
Symptoms : 

Corneal  ulcers,  muscle  weakness,  short  stature,  delayed  walking, 
failure  to  thrive,  recurring  infections,  claw-like  extremities, 
loss  of  sensation,  liver  disease 

Life  expectancy: 

Forty  percent  of  patients  die  in  their  teens. 

One  study  put  the  average  age  of  death  at  10. 

Cause : 

Unknown.  A recent  study  linked  the  disorder  to  a gene  mutation. 

Other  research  suggests  that  exposure  to  environmental  toxins  plays  a role. 

Cure: 

None 

Incidence  of  the  disease 

Neuropathy  appeared  on  the  Navajo  reservation  in  1959. 

Its  rise  and  decline  mirror  the  Navajos'  exposure  to  contaminated  water. 

Sources : 

Archives  of  Neurology,  Journal  of  Pediatrics,  Pediatric  Research 
and  other  medical  journals 
judy . pasternak@latimes . com 

Times  researcher  Mark  Madden  contributed  to  this  report. 
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LOS  ANGELES,  Nov.  19  (Xinhua)  - American  Indians  suffered  a much  higher 
cancer  death  rate  as  a result  of  contaminated  waste  of  uranium  mines 
during  the  Cold  War,  but  the  U.S.  government  did  little  to  address  the 
problem,  a newspaper  report  said  Sunday. 

Uranium  mines  left  contaminated  waste  scattered  around  the  Indians  whose 
homes  were  built  with  the  material  that  silently  pulsed  with  radiation, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported. 

The  cancer  death  rate  on  the  Indian  reservation  - historically  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  general  U.S.  population  - doubled  from  the  early 
1970s  to  the  late  1990s,  the  paper  quoted  Indian  Flealth  Service  data  as 


saying.  The  overall  U.S.  cancer  death  rate  declined  slightly  over  the  same 
period . 

Though  no  definitive  link  has  been  established,  researchers  say  exposure 
to  mining  byproducts  in  the  soil,  air  and  water  almost  certainly 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  Navajo  cancer  mortality. 

"The  government  has  never  conducted  a comprehensive  study  of  the  health 
effects  of  uranium  mining  on  the  reservation , " said  the  paper.  "But 
individual  scientists  working  on  their  own  have  documented  sharply 
elevated  cancer  rates  near  old  mines  and  mills. High  concentrations  of 
uranium,  arsenic  and  other  heavy  metals  have  been  found  in  one  out  of  five 
drinking-water  sources  sampled." 

Particularly  toxic  were  the  "hot"  houses  built  with  radioactive  debris, 
said  the  paper. 

From  1944  to  1986,  3.9  million  tons  of  uranium  ore  were  chiseled  and 
blasted  from  the  mountains  and  plains.  The  mines  provided  uranium  for  the 
Manhattan  Project,  the  top-secret  effort  to  develop  an  atomic  bomb,  and 
for  the  weapons  stockpile  built  up  during  the  arms  race  with  the  then 
Soviet  Union,  according  to  the  paper. 

The  U.S.  government  was  the  "sole  customer"  of  all  the  uranium  produced 
there  by  private  companies. 

The  boom  lasted  through  the  early  '60s.  As  the  Cold  War  threat  gradually 
diminished  over  the  next  two  decades,  more  than  1,000  mines  and  four 
processing  mills  on  tribal  land  shut  down. 

"The  companies  often  left  behind  radioactive  waste  piles  and  open 
tunnels  and  pits.  Few  bothered  to  fence  the  properties  or  post  warning 
signs.  Federal  inspectors  seldom  intervened,"  said  the  paper. 

Over  the  decades,  Navajos  inhaled  radioactive  dust  from  the  waste  piles, 
borne  aloft  by  fierce  desert  winds.  They  drank  contaminated  water  from 
abandoned  pit  mines  that  filled  with  rain.  They  watered  their  herds  there, 
then  butchered  the  animals  and  ate  the  meat.  Their  children  dug  caves  in 
piles  of  mill  tailings  and  played  in  the  spent  mines. 

"Today,  there  is  no  talk  of  cancer  immunity  in  the  Navajos,"  said  the 
paper . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Xinhua  News  Agency.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Expert  says  past  genocide  linked  to  high  suicide  rates 
by:  McClatchy  Tribune  Business  News 
By  Kevin  Graman  - The  Spokesman-Review 
November  15,  2006 

SPOKANE,  Wash.  - Any  discussion  of  the  high  rate  of  suicide  among  young 
American  Indians  must  begin  with  an  acknowledgement  of  genocide,  a 
nationally  recognized  expert  in  social  work  among  Indian  people  said  Oct. 
24  in  Airway  Heights. 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  such  official  acknowledgement  from  the  U.S. 
government,  said  Maria  Yellow  Horse  Brave  Heart,  a professor  at  the 
University  of  Denver  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work. 

"So  much  happened  to  our  people,  we  didn't  have  time  to  recover  from  one 
trauma  before  another  occurred,"  said  Brave  Heart,  a Hunkpapa/Oglala 
Lakota  who  developed  the  theory  of  "historical  trauma"  among  American 
Indians . 

She  spoke  Oct.  24  at  the  Native  American  Suicide  and  Violence  Prevention 
Conference  at  Northern  Quest  Casino.  About  100  first  responders  and 
behavioral  health  professionals  attended  the  two  days  of  workshops  that 
ended  Oct.  25. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the  Camus  Institute  of  the  Kalispel 


Tribe,  the  Healing  Lodge  of  the  Seven  Nations,  Eastern  Washington 
University  and  the  QPR  Institute  at  a time  when  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  believes  the  suicide  rate  of  young  American  Indians 
is  four  times  higher  than  the  national  average. 

The  discussion  may  be  relevant  to  the  Inland  Northwest,  where  federal 
officials  are  currently  responding  to  an  increased  number  of  suicides  on 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation. 

According  to  the  IHS,  the  peak  annual  suicide  rate  for  the  American 
Indians  in  Washington  state  over  a 10-year  period  ending  in  1996  was  23 
per  100,000  people.  The  Colvilles'  rate  is  5 percent  higher  than  that. 

Seven  officers  and  civil  servants  from  IHS,  the  CDC,  the  Health 
Resources  Service  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  have  responded 
to  the  Colville  tribal  leaders'  call  for  assistance  in  dealing  with  the 
suicide  rate. 

Colville  social  workers  were  among  those  attending  the  conference,  said 
Sara  Sexton-Iohnson,  director  of  the  EWU  Office  of  Professional 
Development  and  External  Programs. 

Kalispel  elder  Francis  Cullooyah  said  his  tribe  was  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  region,  particularly  the  children. 

"It  is  really  important  for  Indian  people  to  remember  who  they  are  and 
where  they  came  from,"  Cullooyah  said. 

He  and  others  at  the  conference  stressed  the  importance  of  instilling  a 
sense  of  tradition,  culture  and  Native  spirituality  in  young  people. 

Without  it,  they  said,  there  is  a void  that  can  lead  to  isolation,  drug 
abuse  or  even  suicide,  the  second-leading  cause  of  death  for  Natives 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  24. 

Historical  trauma  is  the  intergenerational  post-traumatic  stress  that  is 
the  result  of  the  genocide  perpetrated  on  American  Indians,  Brave  Heart 
said.  The  resulting  "cumulative  group  trauma"  was  aggravated  by  the 
boarding  school  system  imposed  on  Indian  children  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  robbing  them  of  their  traditions,  language  and  families, 
she  said. 

The  children  of  the  massacre  survivors,  the  boarding  school  survivors, 
passed  on  this  trauma  to  their  descendants.  Brave  Heart  said.  Hope  for 
American  Indian  children  lies.  Brave  Heart  said,  in  recognizing  that  this 
historical  trauma  exists  and  reclaiming  traditional  culture  and 
spirituality  through  the  power  of  the  tribal  community  and  "grass-roots 
healing. " 

Copyright  (c)  2006,  The  Spokesman-Review,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Distributed  by  McClatchy-Tribune  Business  News. 
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American  Indians  harbor  many  traditions,  opinions  on  Thanksgiving 
Louis  Hones 
November  19,  2006 

Each  year,  members  of  the  Wampanoag  Indian  tribe  and  their  supporters 
gather  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  Plymouth,  Mass,  for  the  National  Day  of 
Mourning.  The  holiday  occurs  on  the  third  Thursday  of  November,  the  same 
day  as  Thanksgiving,  and  it  was  started  in  1970  by  the  United  American 
Indians  of  New  England  in  honor  of  American  Indian  people  and  their 
struggles,  according  to  the  UAINE  mission  statement. 


The  American  Indian  attendees  of  the  National  Day  of  Mourning  spend 
Thanksgiving  day  protesting  the  oppression  and  genocide  their  culture 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  European  settlers.  But  not  all  American 
Indians  feel  the  need  to  protest  Thanksgiving,  and  perspectives  on  the 
holiday  vary  greatly  among  American  Indian  tribes,  nations  and  indviduals, 
Kenan  Metzger,  Ball  State  University  professor  of  English,  said.  Metzger 
is  of  Hochungra,  Cherokee  and  German  descent. 

"It's  important  to  get  the  voices  of  many  Indians  on  the  issue,"  Metzger 
said.  "There's  no  monolothic  American  Indian  culture  or  perspective." 

Colleen  Boyd,  coordinator  of  the  Native  American  studies  minor  at  Ball 
State,  celebrates  Thanksgiving  with  her  husband,  Dohn,  who  is  an  American 
Indian  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  their  children,  she  said. 

"We  still  do  Thanksgiving  dinner,  but  the  food  we  cook  is  politically 
selected,"  Boyd  said. 

For  Thanksgiving  dinner,  Boyd's  family  tries  to  eat  only  foods  that  were 
cultivated  in  the  Americas,  she  said.  Foods  indigenous  to  the  Americas 
include  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  squash  and  tomatoes,  and  these  foods  were 
not  available  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  before  the  Americas  were 
settled  by  Europeans. 

"We  used  it  as  an  opportunity  to  educate  our  children,"  Boyd  said. 
"Because  we  had  to  figure  all  this  out,  it  means  more  because  we  all  have 
an  investment  in  it." 

Elizabeth  Nesbitt,  instructor  of  English  at  Ball  State,  said 
Thanksgiving  fits  well  into  many  American  Indian  traditions. 

"It  just  depends  on  the  family  and  the  people,"  Nesbitt  said.  "Some 
tribal  people  are  still  very  isolated,  but  any  opportunity  for  Native 
Americans  to  get  together  and  celebrate  and  be  with  family,  they  usually 
take  it." 

Giving  thanks  is  a big  part  of  Native  American  culture,"  Nesbitt  said. 
"If  you  hunt  or  take  something,  you  leave  something  else  behind." 

In  his  book,  "Mayflower,"  published  this  year,  Nathaniel  Philbrick 
explores  a little  known  fact:  The  Pilgrims  and  Wampanoag  Indians  who  met 
at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1621  went  to  war  with  each  other  in  1675. 

Many  American  Indian  students  Metzger  has  taught  were  ignorant  to  the 
historical  context  of  Thanksgiving,  he  said. 

"I  think  the  ignorance  is  probably  across  the  board,  and  the  history  has 
been  supressed  across  the  board,"  he  said. 

Metzer  said  Thanksgiving  is  a good  opportunity  for  American  Indians  to 
reflect  on  the  past  and  be  thankful  for  what  they  do  have  despite  the 
oppression  they  have  experienced. 

"Not  all  American  Indians  think  the  same  way,"  Metzger  said,  "but  I 
think  in  general  they  have  a different  mindset,  and  I think  there's  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  that  they  survived  and  a feeling  of  hope  that 
there  can  be  healing  between  Indians  and  European  Americans." 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Ball  State  Daily  News. 
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The  road  ahead  for  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians 
Rusty  Creed  Brown 
November  17,  2006 

Now  that  the  Delaware  elections  are  over  and  Chief  lerry  Douglas  has  won 
re-election  and  his  first  full  term  as  chief;  what  does  the  road  ahead  of 
the  Delawares  look  like?  In  the  tribal  press  release,  dated  November  7, 
2006,  Chief  Douglas  declares,  "the  people  have  spoken  with  their  ballots 
and  we  have  a mandate  to  obtain  our  federal  recognition." 


The  real  question  is  what  is  that  federal  recognition  going  to  look 
like?  The  last  Delaware  Council  took  legislation  to  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  in  Congress;  it  easy  to  suppose  that  the  newly  elected  Delaware 
Council,  with  their  mandate,  will  continue  to  support  that  legislation. 
However,  there  are  many  Delaware  citizens  that  are  still  very  concerned 
over  the  legislation  and  what  it  will  do  to  our  tribe;  as  well  as  what  it 
will  do  to  other  tribes  in  the  area. 

The  Delaware  press  release  would  have  people  believe  that  the  opposition 
to  this  legislation  is  a small  local  faction;  however,  I disagree.  Chief 
Douglas  said  he  "apologize[d]  for  the  presence  of  ignorance"  that  he 
contends  was  displayed  at  the  November  4,  2006  Delaware  General  Council 
Meeting.  Ignorance  was  not  shown  at  the  General  Council  Meeting.  Rather 
difficult  and  reasonable  questions  were  asked  concerning  the  legislation 
and  the  MOU,  which  remains  under  negotiation;  questions  that  were  never 
answered  by  the  leadership  or  their  attorneys. 

Our  people  want  to  know  the  ramifications  of  the  elected  leaders  " 
FEDERAL  RECOGNITION  NOW"  stance.  We  do  not  want  to  make  the  same  mistakes 
or  have  the  same  deal  of  140  years  ago  forced  upon  us  again;  history  is 
repeating  itself.  Had  Chief  Douglas  and  other  members  of  the  Council 
remained  at  the  General  Council  Meeting  to  provide  answers  to  the  citizen' 
questions  and  concerns  they  may  have  found  more  support  from  the  local  " 
ignorant"  and  "embarrassing"  "faction"  of  the  Delaware  Tribe. 
Unfortunately,  they  did  not  stay  long,  after  the  "commandeering"  of  the 
meeting  and  they  did  not  speak  or  address  the  Tribe  in  any  fashion,  except 
through  various  attorneys.  Our  people  do  not  wish  to  listen  to  the  same 
attorneys  tell  us  the  same  thing  repeatedly;  we  want  the  elected 
leadership  of  our  Tribe  to  show  us  the  respect  we  deserve  and  stand  up  and 
address  us  as  Tribal  Citizens. 

The  currently  elected  Tribal  officials  may  feel  they  have  a mandate  for 
Federal  Recognition  Now;"  nevertheless,  that  does  not  relieve  them  of 
their  responsibility  and  duty  to  those  they  represent.  The  elected  leaders 
need  to  provide  information  to  the  tribal  citizens;  they  need  to  allow  the 
people  to  vote  on  the  future  course  of  our  tribe,  specifically  on  the  MOU; 
and  they  need  to  be  held  accountable  for  their  actions,  decisions  and 
follow  our  Tribal  Rule-of-Law. 

So  what  is  ahead  for  the  Delaware  Tribe;  it  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the 
Cherokee  Nation  pulls  its  support  for  the  legislation  because  Congress 
marks-up  the  legislation  where  are  we  then?  When  asked  that  question,  one 
of  the  Delaware's  attorneys  said,  "That  is  the  50  million  dollar  question. 
I suspect  we  are  back  to  square  one;  with  no  other  options  currently  being 
considered  or  worked  on. 

If  the  Cherokee  Nation  continues  to  support  the  legislation,  even  after 
being  marked-up;  I suspect  the  two  Tribes  will  work  to  have  it  passed 
through  Congress  and  then  the  MOU  will  be  approved.  Once  this  occurs  the 
Delaware  Tribe  will  be  under  the  oppressive  thumb  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
for  generations  to  come. 

Still  lingering  in  my  head  are  the  questions,  "Why  are  we  in  such  a 
hurry?  And  why  has  our  official  stance  for  140  years  taken  a 180  degree 
turn  in  less  than  one  year?" 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Congress  settles  Isleta  land  suit 
Source:  AP 
November  15,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE  - The  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  a $40  million  settlement  over 


past  mismanagement  of  Isleta  Pueblo  land. 

The  measure,  unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate  earlier  this  week,  now 
heads  to  President  Bush  for  his  consideration. 

The  pueblo  had  sued  the  government  seeking  compensation  for  damage  to 
its  land  south  of  Albuquerque. 

The  pueblo,  the  Interior  Department  and  the  Justice  Department  spent 
years  reviewing  the  claims  and  reached  an  agreement  in  June. 

The  legislation  establishes  fund  of  more  than  $32  million  the  tribe  will 
use  to  restore  agricultural,  range  and  forestry  property. 

The  measure  also  authorizes  $7.2  million  which  is  subject  to 
administration  budgeting  and  the  federal  appropriations  process. 

Copyright  c.  2006  KRQE  News  13,  Albuquerque,  NM. 
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Freedmen  tribal  trial  scheduled 
November  17,  2006 

TAHLEQUAFI  - A trial  is  to  start  next  week  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  Supreme 
Court  in  Tahlequah  to  determine  whether  tribal  voters  will  decide  on  a 
proposed  Cherokee  blood  requirement  for  citizenship. 

At  issue  is  tribal  membership  for  more  than  900  descendants  of  the 
freedmen,  freed  slaves  who  joined  the  Cherokees  in  the  1800s.  The  Cherokee 
Nation  high  court  has  ruled  the  descendants  are  eligible  for  tribal 
membership. 

Copyright  c.  2006  News  9/The  Oklahoman  - Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Mass,  tribes  seen  lagging  in  income,  healthcare 
November  17,  2006 

The  state  Department  of  Public  Health  yesterday  released  its  first  study 
of  the  health  of  Massachusetts'  estimated  20,000  American  Indians,  finding 
that  they  lag  behind  the  general  state  population  in  healthiness, 
insurance  coverage,  and  per  capita  income. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  those  surveyed  reported  being  in  poor  or  fair 
health,  compared  to  13  percent  of  the  state  overall.  The  obesity  rate  of 
adults  in  at  least  one  tribe,  the  Mashpee  Wampanoags,  was  2.4  times  higher 
than  the  rate  of  Massachusetts  adults  in  general,  the  department  said. 

Poor  education  and  poverty  are  associated  with  poorer  health,  the  report 
said.  The  per  capita  income  of  American  Indians  was  reported  in  the  2000 
Census  as  $15,889  a year,  40  percent  below  the  statewide  average  of  $25, 
592.  American  Indians  also  reported  not  having  health  insurance  and  being 
unable  to  see  a doctor  because  of  cost  at  a rate  twice  that  of  the  state 
as  a whole. 

The  study  is  also  the  first  in  the  nation  to  include  data  collected  by 
American  Indian  researchers  in  their  own  communities,  according  to  the 


department.  The  study  will  be  used  as  a benchmark  to  track  improvement  in 
American  Indian  health,  said  Public  Health  Commissioner  Paul  D.  Cote  Dr. 

"This  report  will  provide  a starting  point  for  research  into  the  health 
of  American  Indians  so  that  we  can  develop  programs  and  target  resources 
for  this  population,"  he  said  in  a statement. 

Stephanie  M.  Peters 

Copyright  c.  2006  Globe  Newspaper  Company. 
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Armor  plant  awarded  military  contract 
The  Assiciated  Press/BISMARCK,  N.D. 

By  DAMES  MacPHERSON 
Associated  Press  Writer 
November  13,  2006 

An  American  Indian-owned  armor  plant  based  in  Fort  Totten  has  a $1.8 
million  contract  to  provide  special  heat  shield  material  for  the  military. 

Sioux  Manufacturing  Corp.  is  the  only  U.S.  manufacturer  of  the  special 
"ablative  tile"  used  to  line  missile  launchers  on  ships  and  other  military 
equipment,  said  Carl  McKay,  the  company's  president  and  chief  executive 
officer. 

The  contract  is  part  of  a $60.7  million  contract  awarded  last  week  to 
Lockheed  Martin  Corp.,  to  provide  work  on  four  vertical  launcher  ships. 
Lockheed  Martin  is  the  country's  largest  military  contractor. 

McKay  said  Sioux  Manufacturing  has  been  building  the  special  tile  for 
the  past  six  years,  and  the  recent  contract  is  "part  of  an  ongoing 
program"  for  the  military. 

"We  anticipated  this  coming  down,"  McKay  said  Monday.  "It's  a new  order 
in  addition  to  what  we're  already  making." 

McKay  said  the  contract  from  Lockheed  Martin  likely  would  be  expanded 
for  Sioux  Manufacturing. 

The  tile,  which  is  made  of  fiberglass  and  special  resins,  is  used  to 
line  missile  launch  canisters,  McKay  said.  "The  material  catches  --  or 
ablates  --  the  force  of  the  rocket  blast,"  he  said. 

McKay  said  the  plant  in  Fort  Totten  and  one  in  Europe  are  the  only 
manufacturers  of  the  ablative  tile,  but  the  European  company  is  no  longer 
in  business. 

The  Fort  Totten  plant,  which  opened  in  1974,  manufactures  protective 
armor  for  soldiers,  tanks,  ships  and  aircraft.  Nearly  all  the  210 
employees  are  American  Indians. 

The  plant  is  owned  by  the  Spirit  Lake  Sioux  tribe,  on  the  Spirit  Lake 
reservation  in  northeastern  North  Dakota.  The  tribe,  which  numbers  about 
5,000,  also  owns  a casino  and  other  manufacturing  businesses  on  the 
reservation . 

Copyright  2006,  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Canoe  Goes  Upriver,  Without  Its  Paddlers 
By  GLENN  COLLINS 
November  14,  2006 

The  canoe  is  coming  back  to  its  home  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  But  the  Indians  won't  be  paddling  it  anymore. 

The  colossal  Haida  canoe  populated  with  17  painted  plaster  Northwest 
Coast  Indians  had  been  a fixture  of  the  museum's  West  77th  Street  halls 
for  so  long  - almost  a century  - that  the  life-size  Indians  themselves 
acquired  their  own  kind  of  historical  significance. 

But  this  year,  workers  removing  decades  of  grime  from  the  canoe 
discovered  just  how  much  a good  cleaning  enhanced  the  beauty  of  its 
original  paintings,  of  an  eagle  and  a killer  whale. 

So  now  the  63-foot-long  canoe  will  be  exhibited  as  it  originally  was  in 
1883:  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  The  paintings  will  be  in  full  view  15  feet 
from  the  floor,  but  up  in  the  air,  the  Indians  would  be  barely  visible.  So 
they  are  not  coming  back. 

The  Indian  sculptures  "were  accurate,"  said  Peter  M.  Whiteley,  the 
museum's  curator  of  North  American  ethnology.  "But  the  figures  were 
composites  of  different  tribes.  We  thought  it  was  time  to  celebrate  the 
beauty  and  ethnographic  value  of  the  canoe  itself." 

The  restored  canoe  will  be  revealed  to  the  public  on  Friday,  as  a symbol 
of  the  $37  million  restoration  of  the  southern  facade  and  entranceway  of 
the  museum.  The  canoe  will  henceforth  be  the  ornament  of  the  museum's  new 
77th  Street  entrance,  to  be  known  as  the  Grand  Gallery,  a gateway  to  the 
museum's  1877  Hall  of  Northwest  Coast  Indians,  the  oldest  of  the 
building's  25  interconnected  structures. 

"I  suppose  some  people  will  miss  the  Indians,  just  as  some  people  miss 
Pluto,"  Dr.  Whiteley  said,  referring  to  the  recently  demoted  planet. 

The  canoe  is  believed  to  have  been  made  from  a single  Western  red  cedar 
around  1878  using  fire  and  iron  adzes;  it  was  steamed  into  its  sleek  shape 
Dr.  Whiteley  said,  and  its  design  and  paintings  reflect  the  style  of  the 
Haida  tribe  (thence  its  name).  After  it  was  acquired  in  British  Columbia 
on  a museum  collecting  expedition,  the  canoe  was  transported  by  steamer  to 
Panama  and  across  the  isthmus  by  rail  in  the  pre-canal  era,  then  shipped 
to  a Manhattan  pier,  from  which  it  was  taken  to  the  museum  by  horse-drawn 
wagon . 

After  years  on  exhibition  upstairs,  and  then  after  a move  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  Hall  of  Northwest  Coast  Indians  on  the  main  floor,  late  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  20th  century  the  still-Indianless  canoe  was  moved  to 
the  floor  of  that  hall. 

The  Indian  figures  were  created  in  1910  by  a sculptor,  Sigurd  Neandross, 
who  depicted  them  paddling  to  a potlatch  ceremony,  a feast  of  gift-giving 
and  trade. 

Fifty  years  later  the  canoe  was  moved,  Indians  and  all,  to  the  adjacent 
lobby.  The  Indians,  which  will  remain  in  storage,  "are  in  all  of  our  genes 
and  will  be  treated  with  the  same  concern  as  our  dinosaur  bones,"  said 
David  Harvey,  the  museum's  vice  president  for  exhibition.  "They  are  a 
fascinating  part  of  the  history  of  exhibition  at  the  museum." 

Curators  believe  that  the  canoe  is  the  largest  surviving  19th-century 
canoe  used  by  Northwest  Indians.  It  was  restored  as  part  of  the  largest 
refurbishment  in  the  museum's  history,  that  of  its  700-foot-long  southern 
face  between  Columbus  Avenue  and  Central  Park  West.  The  Romanesque  Revival 
facade,  along  with  its  112-foot-wide  porte-coche ' re  and  sweeping  granite 
staircases,  is  being  cleaned  and  reconstructed. 

The  lobby  ceiling  has  been  renovated  and  given  new  exhibition  lighting 
and  hanging  fixtures,  and  the  ceiling  has  been  treated  with  thick  acoustic 
insulation  to  hush  the  reverberating  sounds  of  children  that  "would 
mercilessly  echo  in  that  space,"  Mr.  Harvey  said. 

The  original  archway  of  the  West  77th  Street  entrance  has  been  restored, 
new  doorways  have  been  constructed  to  make  the  1904  gallery  symmetrical, 
and  floor  mosaics  of  Carrara  marble  have  again  been  revealed. 

In  the  spring,  as  the  other  work  was  proceeding,  the  Indians  were 
removed  from  the  77th  Street  entrance  and  the  canoe  was  encased  in  plywood 


A nine-person  conservation  team  set  to  work. 

At  one  point  during  the  restoration,  curators  hoisted  the  canoe  up  so 
they  could  clean  the  painting  on  its  underside,  "and  that  was  the  moment 
when  we  realized  it  had  to  be  exhibited  above,"  Mr.  Harvey  said. 

For  four  months  the  canoe  underwent  "its  first  comprehensive 
conservation  effort,"  Mr.  Harvey  said.  For  a time,  museum  visitors  could 
observe  restorers  peering  through  magnifying  glasses  as  they  cleaned  the 
canoe  with  Q-Tips. 

"The  wood  was  in  surprisingly  good  condition,  and  needed  only  minor 
structural  repair,"  said  Anne  Le'culier  King,  who  directed  the  canoe 
conservation . 

And  so  it  was  at  6:10  p.m.  recently,  after  the  museum  had  closed  for  the 
day,  that  Steven  Warsavage,  the  project  manager  for  the  installation,  gave 
orders  to  move  the  canoe  into  final  position.  As  long  as  two  school  buses 
end  to  end  and  weighing  2,250  pounds,  it  required  eight  workers  to  propel 
it  on  a wheeled  cradle. 

But  the  canoe  was  hardly  as  dangerous  to  install  as  mastodons  and 
dinosaurs,  "which,  being  fossils,  are  heavy  as  stone  and  fragile  as  an 
egg,"  said  Mr.  Warsavage,  who  has  moved  them  all. 

The  canoe  was  separated  from  its  cradle  at  7:21  p.m.,  then  slowly  heaved 
upward;  by  7:48  p.m.,  the  seemingly  aerodynamic  shape  of  the  canoe  had 
been  wired  to  the  ceiling. 

What,  then,  of  the  Indian  sculptures? 

There  are  no  plans  to  remove  them  from  storage,  Mr.  Harvey  said,  "but 
they  are  valuable  to  us.  We're  not  a place  that  throws  things  out." 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Chief  Concern 

PETE  HAYES,  The  Telegraph 

November  14,  2006 

When  Louis  Gray  was  a kid,  he  liked  playing  Cowboys  and  Indians.  He 
always  wanted  to  be  a Cowboy.  Not  surprising,  I guess,  except  that  Louis 
Gray  was  - and  is,  of  course  - an  Indian. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a cowboy  because  I didn't  want  to  die,"  said  Gray,  53, 
who  grew  up  on  an  Osage  Indian  reservation  in  Oklahoma. 

Gray,  a former  newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  is  the  president  of  the 
Tulsa  Indian  Coalition  Against  Racism,  a support  group  for  Native 
Americans.  He  searches  the  Internet  daily  for  stories  about  two  of  his  pet 
peeves  - team  nicknames  and  mascots.  And  that's  how  his  path  crossed  with 
mine. 

After  Saturday's  Illinois-Purdue  football  game,  I wrote  a column  about 
how  sad  it  is  that  Chief  Illiniwek  might  have  well  performed  his  last 
football  halftime  dance.  I've  written  other  Illiniwek-related  columns  and 
my  stance  has  remained  constant.  I think  much  of  the  hubbub  about  the 
political  correctness  is  misguided  and  much  ado  about  nothing. 

Louis  Gray  has  shown  me  another  side  of  that  argument.  And  while  I still 
feel  a strong  allegiance  to  the  Chief,  I think  I understand  Gray's 
position . 

It's  persuasive. 

Gray  sent  an  email  to  me  which  basically  stated  that  we'd  have  to  find 
another  way  of  paying  homage  to  his  people  instead  of  unwittingly 
disrespecting  them  through  the  performances  of  Chief  Illiniwek.  After 
reading  the  email,  I called  him  at  his  office  in  Tulsa. 


Gray  is  three-quarters  Osage  Indian  by  heritage.  He's  serious  about  this 
mascot  business,  but  admittedly  came  to  it  recently. 

"I  was  in  the  newspaper  business  in  Oklahoma,"  Gray  said,  "and  I was 
actually  more  interested  in  other  issues  for  our  people  - housing,  health 
care  issues.  I went  to  a debate  on  mascots  and  I was  overwhelmed  by  the 
number  of  people  who  just  didn't  care." 

That's  when  he  took  up  the  mantle. 

The  TICAR  was  formed  in  2003  originally  to  do  battle  with  Tulsa  Union 
High  School's  use  of  the  nickname  Redskins.  The  nickname  was  bad  enough, 
but  the  school  also  uses  a teepee  as  part  of  its  pregame  festivities. 

"A  teepee  is  like  church  in  my  religion,"  said  Gray,  who  is  a member  of 
the  Native  American  Church.  "The  Indian  dances,  the  tepees,  the  use  of 
feathers  --  they're  all  important  parts  of  our  religion." 

And  there's  the  rub  with  Chief  Illiniwek. 

"We  really  don't  have  a problem  with  the  use  of  the  nickname  Fighting 
Illini,"  Gray  said.  "But  the  Illiniwek  dance  goes  too  far.  We  feel  it 
mocks  us  and  our  culture." 

Gray  has  seen  the  Illiniwek  dance  on  film.  "I  do  a dance  as  part  of  our 
religious  ceremony,"  he  said.  "But  not  for  entertainment.  It  is  sacred  to 
us . " 

The  TICAR  doesn't  protest  outside  stadiums.  "Actually,  we  think  it's 
better  to  educate  than  to  protest,"  Gray  said.  "If  you  tell  someone  you're 
mad,  they'll  react  with  anger.  If  you  tell  them  your  feelings  are  hurt, 
they  might  listen." 

The  NCAA  has  declared  Chief  Illiniwek  to  be  hostile  and  abusive  to 
Native  Americans.  And  while  Gray  and  his  group  agree,  they  realize  that 
most  non-Indian  Americans  don't  mean  to  be  hostile  or  abusive. 

"For  about  90  percent  of  the  people  who  take  part,  it's  not  their 
intention  to  be  racist  or  demeaning,"  he  said.  "I  guess  you  could  say  the 
other  10  percent  aren't  racially  sensitive." 

The  TICAR  is  interested  in  helping  in  those  other  areas  of  concern,  of 
course.  "You  don't  know  what  it  is  like  to  walk  in  our  shoes,"  Gray  said. 
"And  in  truth,  you  wouldn't  want  to  for  the  most  part.  The  socio-economic 
problems  we  suffer  are  off  the  chart.  To  heap  on  that  a need  to  have  a 
student  run  around  and  mock  our  culture  is  a bit  much." 

According  to  Gray,  Native  Americans  are  the  most  physically  abused  race 
in  the  U.S.  "Much  more  than  African  Americans,"  he  said.  "One  in  three  of 
Native  American  women  is  raped  and  we  have  the  highest  rate  of  teen 
suicide  in  the  country." 

So  what,  I asked,  does  a kid  dancing  on  a Saturday  afternoon  in 
Champaign,  111.  have  to  do  with  all  that? 

"It's  hard  to  say,"  Gray  said.  "Obviously  I can't  say  Illiniwek  danced 
in  Illinois  and  three  Indian  people  on  a reservation  died  because  of  it. 

"But  things  like  Illiniwek  objectify  Indians  - they  make  them  objects  of 
ridicule  instead  of  treating  them  as  people.  Our  young  people  grow  up 
seeing  that.  The  Chief  sure  isn't  helping,  that's  for  sure." 

Stanford  and  Marquette  universities  are  among  schools  that  long  ago 
changed  their  nicknames.  And  locally,  Principia  College  in  Elsah  switched 
from  being  Indians  to  Panthers  several  years  ago. 

"We've  had  successes,  of  course,"  he  said.  "But  there  are  a couple 
schools  on  our  list  that  we  know  won't  change  on  their  own  - North  Dakota 
(Fighting  Sioux)  and  Illinois." 

Gray  knows  he's  fighting  an  uphill  battle. 

"It'd  hard  to  tell  someone  who  doesn't  think  he's  doing  anything  wrong 
that  he's  doing  something  wrong,"  he  said. 

And  sometimes,  it's  just  hard  to  tell  anything  to  someone  who's  already 
made  up  his  mind. 

But  at  least  some  of  us  are  willing  to  listen. 

Copyright  c.  The  Telegraph  2006. 
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Fleed  judge  - Feds  need  to  respect  American  Indian  beliefs 
November  16,  2006 

A federal  judge  in  Wyoming  has  dismissed  criminal  charges  against  a 
Northern  Arapaho  man  who  shot  a bald  eagle  last  year  for  use  in  one  of  his 
tribe's  ceremonial  dances. 

At  the  same  time,  the  judge  made  it  clear  that  the  federal  government 
needs  to  clean  up  its  act  when  it  comes  to  accommodating  the  religious 
beliefs  of  American  Indians,  for  whom  the  eagle  holds  special  spiritual 
meaning. 

In  his  ruling,  U.S.  District  Dudge  William  F.  Downes  wrote:  "Although 
the  government  professes  respect  and  accommodation  of  the  religious 
practices  of  Native  Americans,  its  actions  show  callous  indifference  to 
such  practices.  It  is  clear  to  this  court  that  the  government  has  no 
intention  of  accommodating  the  religious  beliefs  of  Native  Americans 
except  on  its  own  terms  and  in  its  own  good  time." 

The  judge  ruled  in  favor  of  Winslow  Friday,  22,  of  Ethete,  Wyo.,  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  who  was  charged  with  killing  a bald  eagle 
with  a rifle  in  March  2005.  Lawyers  for  Friday  and  his  tribe  argued  that 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  generally  refuses  to  grant  permits 
allowing  tribal  members  - a process  that  would  include  members  of  the 
Yakama  Nation  - to  kill  eagles,  even  though  federal  regulations  say  such 
permits  should  be  available. 

The  federal  government  does,  in  fact,  have  a repository  of  dead  eagles, 
from  which  it  parcels  out  the  birds.  But  that  can  be  a long  time  happening. 

One  tribal  attorney  said  that  more  than  5,000  Indians  are  on  a waiting 
list  to  get  an  eagle  from  a federal  repository  of  eagle  carcasses,  and 
that  the  waiting  period  is  about  31/2  years. 

We  don't  condone  Winslow  Friday's  unsanctioned  shooting.  But  in  the  wake 
of  the  legal  repercussions  it  caused,  two  things  are  apparent: 

* The  federal  government  needs  to  end  the  bureaucratic  snarl  at  the 
repository.  Three-and-a-half  years  is  an  ridiculously  long  time  to 
wait  for  feathers  from  dead  birds. 

* The  hunting  permitting  system  needs  to  be  updated  to  address  today's 
realities.  The  majestic  birds  are  protected,  but  their  population  has 
rebounded  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  moving  forward  with 
the  process  of  removing  the  bald  eagle  in  the  lower  48  states  from  the 
list  of  threatened  and  endangered  species. 

Once  that  happens,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  a limited  number  of 
hunting  permits  could  be  granted  to  satisfy  tribal  ceremonial  needs  - 
assuming  cleanup  of  the  repository  process  doesn't  solve  it  first. 

In  this  state,  the  Makah  tribe's  right  to  hunt  whales  was  reinstated  in 
1994  when  the  gray  whale  was  taken  off  the  Endangered  Species  List.  If  we 
can  do  it  for  whales,  why  not  eagles? 

Dudge  Downes  got  it  right.  Now  the  appropriate  federal  officials  need  to 
heed  his  common-sense  advice  and  show  appropriate  respect  for  American 
Indian  customs  and  religious  beliefs  that  predate  the  federal  government 
itself. 

* Members  of  the  Yakima  Herald-Republic  editorial  board 
are  Michael  Shepard,  Sarah  Denkins  and  Bill  Lee. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Yakima  Herald-Republic. 
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Here's  to  hunting,  for  all  its  faults 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird 
Grand  Forks  Herald 
November  15,  2006 

Hunting  season  opened  Friday.  My  reasons  for  anxiety  about  this  time  of 
the  year  have  changed  over  the  years.  This  year,  it's  the  number  of  deer 
that  seem  to  be  running  toward  the  highways  and,  unfortunately,  in  front 
of  our  cars. 

Years  ago,  it  was  being  home  alone  for  several  weeks  or  more  as  the 
seasons  for  deer,  ducks  and  so  on  came  and  went. 

I did  go  hunting  with  my  father  when  I was  young,  but  I think  the 
weapons  were  less  powerful  then.  As  a young  adult,  I graduated  to  hunting 
with  the  guys.  When  I first  used  a shotgun  to  shoot  geese  (and  I cringe 
when  I think  I actually  aimed  and  shot  at  these  beautiful  birds),  the 
kickback  knocked  me  off  my  feet  - and  as  I stared  at  the  dark  sky,  I could 

hear  the  guys  laughing.  The  shotgun  left  a bruise  on  my  shoulder  and  my 

ego. 

Years  later,  I went  hunting  for  deer  in  the  desert  near  Phoenix.  The 
winter  weather  in  Arizona  is  wonderful,  but  I hated  those  big,  black, 
hairy  tarantulas  that  roamed  in  the  desert.  I saw  one  the  size  of  a small 
river  turtle. 

It  also  was  scary  to  be  hunting  there  because  I could  hear  so  much 
shooting.  I didn't  know  if  I should  run  away  or  drop  to  the  ground  and 
cover  my  head.  I think  it  was  the  crawly  spiders  that  kept  me  on  my  feet. 

The  day  I quit  hunting  was  the  day  I found  myself  staring  in  the  face  of 
a doe  we'd  accidentally  come  upon  too  quickly  for  her  to  react.  She  just 
stood  and  stared  as  the  hunter  dropped  her.  I could  see  her  spirit  leave 

her  body  from  those  big  dark  eyes  - I never  want  to  see  that  again. 

Yet  I do  believe  hunting  has  a place  in  our  society,  especially  in  this 
region.  We  have  an  abundance  of  deer,  geese  and  so  on.  We  know  that  they 
need  to  be  harvested  to  keep  their  numbers  controlled  in  order  to  keep 
them  and  the  ecosystem  healthy. 

I know  that  sounds  strange  coming  from  me,  a person  who  can't  stand  to 
see  a deer  die.  But  I also  have  seen  hungry  animals  die  while  searching 
for  nearly  nonexistent  food. 

The  hunt  is  good  for  the  constitution,  too.  There  is  something  about 
walking  the  prairie  and  through  bush-filled  coulees  that  is  exhilarating. 
For  my  brothers,  nephews  and  other  male  relatives,  it's  their  time  to  bond 
- to  be  men,  I guess. 

And  there's  also  that  chance  of  bringing  down  a trophy  buck  with  one 
shot.  I add  here  that  my  brother  and  cousins  have  gone  to  a great  deal  of 
trouble  to  make  sure  that  a wounded  deer  is  found  and  put  to  rest.  That  is 
one  of  their  codes:  Never  leave  a wounded  animal.  Finish  it. 

My  cousins  at  Standing  Rock  are  ceremonious  about  their  hunt.  They  pray 
beforehand,  and  usually  make  an  offering  to  the  spirit  when  the  deer  is 
taken.  It's  a sign  of  respect,  they  told  me. 

When  my  brothers  returned  from  hunting,  the  talk  was  of  who  was  the  best 
shot.  That  has  continued  as  long  as  my  brothers  and  now  their  sons  hunt.  I 
don't  remember  them  ever  coming  home  emptyhanded. 

To  us,  their  bounty  meant  deer  sausage.  My  brother,  Grover,  has  all  the 
equipment  for  making  his  own  sausage.  He  invites  us  to  his  house;  we  help 
put  it  through  the  grinder,  season  it  and  so  on.  His  sausage  is  great  - 
sometimes  a little  spicy,  but  good. 

A few  years  ago,  I asked  him  why  he  didn't  cook  venison  steaks.  He 
didn't  like  the  gamy  taste  of  pure  venison,  he  said  to  my  surprise.  I grew 
up  eating  venison,  but  it  has  been  a long  time  since  I've  tasted  steaks 
rather  than  sausage.  So  when  I visited  some  Canadian  friends  way  up  north 
and  they  fed  me  moose,  I thought  it  would  be  gamy.  It  wasn't.  I'm  not  sure 
why.  And  it  was  neither  highly  spiced  nor  fixed  any  differently  than  beef. 

By  the  way,  while  my  brothers  may  be  finicky  about  the  gaminess  of 
venison,  their  children  are  even  worse. 

So  the  Nov.  13  story,  "Young  hunters  on  the  decline"  (Page  1A),  reminded 


me  that  we  are  not  teaching  our  children  about  the  joys  of  the  outdoors, 
the  tastiness  of  wild  game  and  the  skills  of  hunting.  My  brothers  have 
taught  their  sons,  but  few  of  the  Indian  families  I know  have  made  an 
effort  to  teach  their  daughters  how  to  hunt. 

Most  of  the  young  women  I know  are  physically  able  to  "walk  the  bush" 
and  certainly  are  or  able  to  become  good  shots.  Hunting  needs  to  be 
encouraged  for  both  young  men  and  women  by  both  parents. 

Hunting  is  an  exciting  pastime  and  requires  finely  honed  skills.  What 
more  could  you  ask  of  a hobby? 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist. 

Her  columns  appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Forum  Communications  Co.  Fargo,  ND  58102 
- All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Ntl.  Chief  updates  Residential  School  Survivors"  

Date:  Sun,  19  Nov  2006  09:33:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL  SURVIVORS" 

http: //www. kenoradailyminerandnews . com/News/ 269017. html 

National  Chief  updates  residential  school  survivors 
By  Mike  Aiken 
Miner  and  News 
November  17,  2006 

Florence  3ohnson,63,  attended  residential  schools  for  13  years.  While 
there  has  been  lots  of  talk  about  agreements,  she  said  she  has  had  trouble 
getting  help  with  forms. 

With  bad  hearing  and  vision  problems,  she  has  difficulty  trusting 
strangers,  she  said. 

"I'm  trying  to  make  an  appointment  with  a lawyer,"  she  added  Thursday. 
Last  spring,  the  federal  government  announced  it  had  reached  a final 
agreement  with  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  worth  $1.9  billion.  This 
included  an  advance  payment  for  older  survivors,  who  are  dying  off  before 
their  money  has  been  released. 

Between  1991  and  2004,  the  number  of  survivors  dropped  by  more  than  17, 
800,  as  negotiators  worked  on  a deal.  However,  the  government  has  since 
started  to  disburse  money  for  seniors. 

Those  65  or  older  as  of  May  30,  2005,  have  until  Dec.  31  to  apply  for  an 
advance  payment  of  $8,000.  As  of  Nov.  14,  the  Indian  Residential  School 
Resolution  Canada  office  had  paid  out  9,066  claims  worth  $72.5  million 
from  the  12,517  applications  they'd  received. 

During  an  address  to  frontline  workers  Monday,  National  Chief  Phil 
Fontaine  said  he  was  happy  to  see  cash  flowing  to  older  survivors. 

"We  are  pleased  that  a large  number  of  elders  have  applied  and  received 
their  advance  payment,"  he  said. 

However,  he  noted  compensation  payments  for  residential  school  survivors 
who  suffered  serious  physical  or  sexual  abuse  are  at  least  six  months  away. 

These  include  amounts  for  psychological  effects  and  loss  of  income, 
which  may  range  from  $5,000  to  more  than  $275,000. 

Aboriginal  leaders  have  been  critical  of  the  lengthy  resolution  process, 
which  included  $620  million  for  alternative  dispute  resolution  and 
litigation  costs.  The  budget  for  the  National  Resolution  Framework  is  $1. 

69  billion,  including  $954  million  for  settlements  and  $735  million  for 
operations . 

At  their  peak,  government  statistics  show  82  residential  schools  ran 
across  Canada.  They  began  in  the  1840s  and  continued  until  the  last  one 
closed  in  1996. 

Former  students  who  want  more  information  can  call  the  Indian 
Residential  School  Resolution  Canada  office  toll-free  1-800-816-7293,  or 


visit  their  website  on-line. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 


RE:  Six  Nations  says  McGill  owes  it  $1. 7-Billion 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2006  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

December  2,  2006 
Hopi  kyaamuya/respect  moon 
Mohawk  tsothohrha/moon  of  cold 
Assiniboine  wicogandu-sungagu/center  moon's  younger  brother 
Cree  papiwatiginashispizun/moon  when  young  fellow  spreads  the  brush 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  UUCP  Mail 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


Our  survival  depends  on  ensuring  we  are  able  to  protect  our  ancestral 
lands  and  maintain  our  traditional  and  cultural  rights.  The  U.S.  and 
other  countries  have  a moral  obligation  to  respect  and  promote  the 
human  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  by  adopting  the  declaration." 

_ Armstrong  Wiggins,  Miskito  leader  from  Nicaragua  who  is  director  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  office  of  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center, 
on  the  U.N.  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples. 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  --  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

The  United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  a lot  in  common 
with  one  another,  and  now  they  share  one  more  along  with  Russia.  Each  of 
these  nations  is  opposed  to  approving  a UN  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
Indigenous  People. 

Almost  thirty  years  have  been  spent  drafting  this  declaration  and 
bringing  its  resoloution  to  a vote.  It  has  been  crafted  with  care  and 
a strong  sense  of  fairness. 

Note  the  nations  that  oppose  this  declaration  of  dignity  and  rights  each 
have  large  indigenous  populations  - populations  each  has  kept  a firm 
control  over.  These  cowardly  nations  do  not  wish  to  relinquish  one  ounce 
of  that  control.  Furthermore,  each  of  these  nations  fears  granting  the 
self-determination  called  for  in  this  declaration  will  also  mean  loss 
of  control  over  natural  resources  the  indigenous  nations  possess  within 
their  boundaries. 

In  the  United  States  reckless  misuse  of  these  resources  has  resulted 
in  theft  of  oil  royalties,  contamination  of  waters  with  mining  tailings 
and  industrial  poisoning.  Whether  lead,  uranium,  zinc  or  other  mining 
operations  these  same  abuses  are  repeated  in  the  other  nations  opposing 
the  UN  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  People. 

This  is  a unspoken  statement  each  indigenous  person  in  each  of  these 
nations  must  carry  in  his  or  her  heart.  Your  value  as  a human  being 
means  nothing  to  these  dominant  societies.  Your  only  value  is  what  can 
be  taken  from  you. 

Your  rights  begin  and  end  with  dominant  culture  greed. 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity.org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Hides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


UPDATED  REQUEST!!! 

Date:  Sunday,  November  05,  2006  10:58  am 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Update:  HYS  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
[Please  forward  to  anyone  who  can  help!] 

UPDATE:  Winter  & Christmas  2006 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children"  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
Winter  has  started  and  the  weather  is  already  very  cold  in  Montana. 
Please  think  of  the  children  there  who  need  warm  clothes  in  Lame  Deer, 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

We  would  like  to  thank  each  and  everyone  who  has  already  sent  boxes! 
Thank  you  so  much  for  making  a difference  in  their  lives,  and  also  helping 
the  parents  or  relatives  who  do  their  best  to  take  care  of  them. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  need  for  shoes,  as  a lot  of 
shoes  have  been  received  :)  But  there  is  still  a need  for  new  and  good 
quality  warm  clothes,  for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  up  to  about  12 
years  old,  as  well  as  Christmas  toys. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving.  These 
items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during 
the  Christmas  give  away.  The  boxes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the 
reservation,  where  all  items  are  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne 
contacts  who  make  sure  that  the  children  with  the  greatest  needs  are  taken 
care  of  first. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- WARM  CLOTHES  for  children  of  all  ages  from  babies  to  pre- 
teens  (for  example  knitted  clothes,  pants,  jeans,  coats,  warm  T-shirts, 
socks,  gloves,  hats,  scarves) 

- warm  blankets 

- TOYS  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  (toothpaste, 
tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes, 
rubber  bands,  etc),  pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  new  or  as  good  as  new, 
and  sensitive  to  the  culture  of  the  children  and  their  People. 

When  sending  a box,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short 
email  with  your  name  or  location,  type  of  items  sent,  approximate  weight 
and  shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of 
what  is  sent  to  them. 

Our  aim  and  priority  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches  the 
reservation,  for  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to 
the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 


Thank  you  for  reading  our  request. 

Respectfully, 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children" 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help.  Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives  of 
many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 

Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition  that  it  is  not 
altered  in  any  way]  == 


http: //www. devil slake journal . com/ a rticles /2006/10/20/news /newsOl.txt 

"Stuff  a Truck"  help  for  the  holidays  begins 
By  Crystal  Martodam 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  20,  2006 

Load  'em  up  and  move  up,  it's  that  time  of  year  again  for  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  food  drive  to  fill  the  local  food  pantry  at  the  Dakota  Prairie 
Community  Action  Agency  in  Devils  Lake. 

Dakota  Prairie  disperses  food  according  to  need  and  not  income.  For 
example  the  loss  of  a house  in  a fire  or  some  other  tragic  accident  that 
leaves  a family  or  individuals  in  need  of  emergency  food  supplies. 

This  year  the  food  drive  will  begin  on  Oct.  23  and  run  until  Nov.  12. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  annual  "Stuff  A Truck"  event. 

Dave  Burstad,  assistant  manager  at  Leevers  County  Market  said  that  there 
will  be  very  large  bins  set  up  at  the  front  of  the  store  with  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  logo  on  them.  Any  non-perishable  food  items  can  be  placed  in  these 
bins  for  donation. 

Cash  donations  are  welcome  also.  There  will  be  paper  trucks  that  can  be 
purchased,  your  name  can  be  placed  on  the  truck  or  it  can  be  left  blank. 
The  trucks  will  then  be  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  store. 

Brustad  also  commented  that  items  will  be  tagged  in  the  store. 

"Many  times  people  are  unsure  of  what  the  pantry  is  lacking,"  he  said. 
"This  will  help  make  it  easier  for  those  who  wish  to  contribute." 

There  will  also  be  pre-bagged  groceries  than  can  be  purchased  for  $10 
and  then  placed  in  the  bins.  These  bags  are  non-perishable  food  items  that 
have  been  pre-bagged  by  Dakota  Prairie  with  needed  items.  For  every  bag 
bought  Leevers  will  also  be  donating  between  $1.75  and  $2  per  bag. 

"The  bag  has  a value  of  $12  rather  than  $10,"  Brustad  said. 

Last  year  there  was  approximately  $1,500  worth  of  groceries  collected. 

"We  try  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  every  year,  so  we  are  hoping  for 
more  this  year,"  Brustad  said.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  the  Stuff  a 
Truck  Program  has  been  running.  It  began  at  that  time  in  the  Country 
Markets  in  Minnesota  donating  to  the  local  food  pantries. 

"This  is  not  designed  as  an  advertising  entity,  it  is  designed  to  help 
the  community,"  Brustad  said. 

People  can  also  make  direct  cash  donations  to  the  Dakota  Prairie  Agency. 
"It  is  such  a fun  program  we  look  foreword  to  every  year."  Brustad  said. 


The  local  food  pantry  run  through  the  Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action 
Agency  is  an  emergency  pantry.  It  is  there  to  help  people  in  need.  There 
are  other  services  available  at  the  DPCAA  that  can  provide  aid  to  an 
individuals  situation  such  as  providing  money  management  services  and 
services  that  can  help  an  individual  receive  services  from  government 
programs  that  may  be  available  to  them  because  of  income. 

For  more  information  contact  them  at  (701)  662-6500. 

Street  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 
1219  College  Drive 
Devils  Lake,  ND  58301 
USA 

Mailing  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 

P.  0.  Box  698 

Devils  Lake,  Nd  58301 

Contact  Name 

Phone  701-662-6500 

FAX  701-662-6511 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
a GateFlouse  Media  paper. 


Date:  Fri,  20  Oct  2006  11:24:06  -0600 
From:  "NDN@NDNnews.com"  <NDN@ndnnews . com> 

Sub j : Children's  Village  needs  your  HELP! 

Please  forward  to  your  groups  and  lists! 

Thank  you, 

Tamra 

Children's  Village  a foster  care  home  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  is  in  need  of  disposable  diapers.  They 
currently  have  four  little  ones  in  diapers,  ages  11/2,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Also,  toiletries  are  needed.  If  you  can,  and  would  like  to  help,  you 
can  mail  diapers  directly  to: 

Children's  Village 
c/o  Louis  and  Melvina  Winters 
100  Main  Street  P.  0.  Box  1034 
Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  decided  that  in  lieu  of  a giveaway  at 
our  pow  wow,  we  would  put  the  money  toward  purchasing  propane  for 
Children's  Village.  We  also  hold  a blanket  dance  to  help  in  this 
need.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  helping  too,  you  can  send  a check  to 
Midwest  SOARRING  and  mark  it  as  propane  fund  to  designate  your  donation. 

Both  Midwest  SOARRING  Foundation  and  Children's  Village  are  nonprofit, 
501c3  and  donations  are  tax  deductible. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  contact  Janet  at  773-585-1744. 
Thanks  so  much  for  any  help  you  can  give. 

Janet  Sevilla 

www.midwestsoarring.org  <http: //www.midwestsoarring.org> 

Tamra 

www.NDNnews.com 

www.protectsacredsites.org 

"Providing  news  and  information  about  Native  American  Issues  & Causes" 

"Flelping  to  make  a difference  for  our  people  in  Indian  Country, 

one  day  at  a time.  What  will  you  do  today  to  help  make  a difference?" 


"Life  is  a learning  place.  Existence  is  forever.  Challenges  are  only 
challenges  because  life  has  given  you  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  an  area 
of  your  fear  or  weakness." 

Leonard  Peltier,  Sept.  2006 


Date:  Friday,  October  27,  2006  03:27  pm 
From:  Del  \Abe\  Dones  <abeabe@bellsouth . net> 

Sub j : A couple  notes  for/about  our  Military  and  Vets 

please  pass  along  to  people  who  may  be  interested 

Original  Message 

From:  jesuandirenel@frontiernet . net 

To:  almclwest@aol.com 

Sent:  Thu,  26  Oct  2006  9:47  AM 

We  are  getting  ready  to  pack  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  "We  care 
packages"  for  the  troops  and  we  need  addresses. 

Would  you  please  help  us  get  the  word  out  to  other  detachments  that 
we  need  addresses.  Maybe  we  can  share  list  and  exchange  whatever  names 
are  available.  All  we  want  is  names  of  troops  all  services  and  we  are 
looking  for  names  of  women  serving  and  the  aux.  makes  up  special  packages 
for  the  women  serving  based  on  feedback  from  women  serving  in  theatre... 
Marine  3.  Marrero  jesuandirenel@f rontiernet . net 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

American  Legion  offers  way  to  thank  veterans,  troops  on  Veterans  Day 

INDIANAPOLIS  (Oct.  11,  2006)  - With  thousands  of  troops  deployed  overseas. 
The  American  Legion  has  launched  a free,  easy  way  to  thank  them  for  their 
service  on  the  eve  of  Veterans  Day,  Nov.  11. 

The  electronic  greeting  cards  are  also  ideal  to  thank  all  veterans,  of 
all  generations,  who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

"In  today's  computer  age,  what  better  way  to  say  'thank  you'  to  a 
veteran  or  a servicemember  either  here  at  home  or  serving  thousands  of 
miles  away  than  a musical  greeting  card  with  your  personalized  message 
that  will  reach  them  almost  instantaneously,"  said  Paul  A.  Morin,  national 
commander  of  The  American  Legion. 

Anyone  who  has  an  e-mail  address  can  receive  the  special  cards. 

Creating  the  card  is  quick  and  easy  at  The  American  Legion's  website,  www. 
legion.org  <http://www.legion.org>  (click  on  Veterans  Day  E-greeting 
cards).  "As  our  troops  continue  to  serve  in  harms  way,  as  countless 
thousands  before  them  did  in  other  wars,  a message  of  support  and  thanks 
means  more  to  a veteran  than  you  realize,"  Morin  said.  "Please  take  a few 
moments  to  use  this  free  service  and  brighten  the  day  of  one  or  more  of 
America's  veterans." 

The  American  Legion  site  offers  e-mail  cards  representing  each  military 
service  along  with  the  service  song  that  plays  when  the  card  is  opened. 

Each  card  provides  plenty  of  space  to  compose  a personal  message. 

Cards  may  be  sent  now  through  Nov.  12,  2006. 

Greeting  cards  may  be  sent  direct  to  active  duty  service  men  and  women 
if  their  military  e-mail  addresses  are  known. 

The  2.7  million-member  American  Legion  is  the  nation's  largest  wartime 
veterans  organization....# 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Smith 

(*,*) 

wotanging@bellsouth . net 

P.  0.  Box  672168 

gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A. 

===w=w=== 

http : //www . nanews . org 
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Date:  Wed,  22  Nov  2006  08:38:19  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="US  HOINS  CANADA  IN  REHECTING  UN  DECLARATION 


http: //www. indiancountry.com/content . cfm?id= 1096414049 

United  States  opposes  declaration  on  Native  rights 
by:  Valerie  Taliman  / Indian  Country  Today 
November  21,  2006 

NEW  YORK  - The  stage  is  set  for  a showdown  at  the  United  Nations  between 
countries  favoring  adoption  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous 
peoples  and  a handful  of  nations  - including  the  United  States  - that  are 
actively  opposing  it. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly,  comprised  of  191  nation  states,  is  expected 
to  adopt  the  long-awaited  declaration  within  the  next  two  weeks,  pending 
political  roadblocks  that  may  delay  its  passage. 

The  nations  opposing  the  declaration  are  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  Russia  and  New  Zealand  - countries  with  large  populations  of 
indigenous  peoples  who  own  significant  land  and  resources,  including  the 
562  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  United  States. 

The  declaration  is  an  unprecedented  set  of  standards  that  would  define 
and  protect  the  human  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  relating  to  land. 


resources,  languages,  cultures,  spiritual  beliefs  and  their  right  to 
self-determination . 

Self-determination  is  one  key  reason  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  are  opposing  its  adoption,  fearing  that  it  gives  indigenous 
peoples  too  much  power,  according  to  a joint  statement  issued  in  early 
November . 

Rosemary  Banks,  the  representative  from  New  Zealand,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  Australia  and  the  United  States,  called  the  declaration  "confusing, 
unworkable,  contradictory  and  deeply  flawed."  She  said  the  declaration's 
reference  to  self-determination  could  be  construed  as  a unilateral  right 
of  self-determination  and  possible  secession  that  would  threaten  the 
political  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  member  states. 

However,  these  statements  were  widely  discussed  during  negotiations  and 
it  was  agreed  that  other  sections  of  the  declaration  temper  these  concerns 

"The  declaration  is  serious  business.  I understand  why  governments  may 
have  concerns.  This  is  not  just  a statement  of  indigenous  hopes,"  said 
Robert  "Tim"  Coulter,  executive  director  of  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center 
in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  one  of  the  original  authors  of  the  declaration. 

"It  is  reasonable,  fair,  and  enormously  important  to  indigenous  peoples. 
The  declaration  must  be  adopted  immediately,"  he  said.  "We  have  worked  for 
nearly  30  years  and  we  are  prepared  to  continue  fighting  for  adoption  of 
the  declaration  for  as  long  as  it  takes.  Many  other  indigenous  people  are 
working  to  do  the  same." 

In  letters  sent  to  all  member  nations  in  October  urging  immediate 
adoption.  Coulter  said,  "Indigenous  peoples  continue  to  suffer 
disproportionately  from  extreme  poverty,  discrimination,  environmental 
degradation,  and  other  human  rights  abuses.  In  some  places  these  abuses 
are  leading  to  the  extinction  of  indigenous  peoples  and  their  ways  of  life 
Such  abuses  and  discrimination  must  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

"The  international  community  now  has  an  opportunity  to  help  correct 
historical  injustices  and  prevent  future  abuses  by  adopting  the  U.N. 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples." 

At  press  time,  indigenous  representatives  attending  the  61st  session  of 
the  United  Nations  were  urgently  lobbying  against  a new  resolution  by  some 
African  nations  to  postpone  adoption  of  the  declaration.  A counterproposal 
by  Peru  also  was  introduced,  advocating  for  its  immediate  adoption. 

"Some  African  governments  seem  to  have  been  pressured  by  these  anti- 
adoption countries  to  push  their  agenda,"  said  Victoria  Tauli-Corpus, 
chair  of  the  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues.  "They  might  be  able  to 
get  some  Asian  governments  to  support  their  resolution.  China,  India,  the 
Philippines  and  Nepal  spoke  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  but  there  might  be 
Asian  countries  who  will  support  the  African  resolution." 

Tauli-Corpus  issued  an  urgent  call  for  people  to  lobby  their  governments 
to  ensure  that  the  declaration  is  adopted. 

At  a U.N.  briefing  held  to  raise  awareness  of  the  declaration,  Craig 
Mokhiber,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the  New  York  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  said,  "The  declaration  covers  the  full  range 
of  rights  of  indigenous  peoples.  It  catalogues  the  kinds  of  violations 
that  have  historically  plagued,  and  sadly,  continue  to  plague  indigenous 
peoples  from  around  the  world. 

"There  are  attacks  on  their  culture,  their  land,  their  identity  and 
their  own  voice.  The  declaration  lays  out  the  minimum  standards  for  the 
survival,  dignity  and  well-being  of  indigenous  peoples.  It  is  something 
that  has  been  a very  long  time  coming." 

Armstrong  Wiggins,  a Miskito  leader  from  Nicaragua  who  is  director  of 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  office  of  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center,  said  the 
foundation  for  the  U.N.  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples 
was  laid  30  years  ago  when  indigenous  leaders  first  went  to  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  recourse  for  serious  human  rights  violations  that  threaten 
their  ways  of  life. 

Discriminatory  and  unjust  laws,  policies  and  practices  of  many 
governments  were  resulting  in  mass  dispossession  or  destruction  of 
indigenous  lands,  territories,  and  natural  resources.  They  called  on  the 
international  community  to  help  stop  these  destructive  forces,  strengthen 
international  human  rights  law  and  recognize  indigenous  rights  to  exist  as 


distinct  peoples. 

"It  has  been  a long  process  working  to  advance  our  rights  on  every  level 
with  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  other  agencies,"  he  said. 

"Our  survival  depends  on  ensuring  we  are  able  to  protect  our  ancestral 
lands  and  maintain  our  traditional  and  cultural  rights.  The  U.S.  and  other 
countries  have  a moral  obligation  to  respect  and  promote  the  human  rights 
of  indigenous  peoples  by  adopting  the  declaration." 

The  declaration  will  help  ensure  the  physical  and  cultural  survival  of 
more  than  370  million  indigenous  peoples  worldwide  and  will  be  a major 
step  towards  eliminating  the  widespread  human  rights  violations  they 
suffer. 

While  it  is  not  binding  on  governments,  it  is  a positive  step  that  puts 
pressure  on  governments  to  live  up  to  universal  principles  of  justice, 
democracy,  respect  for  human  rights,  equality,  nondiscrimination,  good 
governance  and  good  faith. 

Valerie  Taliman,  Navajo,  is  director  of  communications  for  the  Indian  Law 
Resource  Center  with  offices  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  Washington,  D.C.  For 
more  info,  go  to  www.indianlaw.org  or  call  (406)  449-2006. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE : Navajos'  Desert  Cleanup  no  more  than  a Mirage"  

Date:  Tue,  21  Nov  2006  08:27:49  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
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BLIGHTED  HOMELAND 

Navajos'  desert  cleanup  no  more  than  a mirage 

Through  a federal  program,  decontamination  seemed  possible. 

But  delays  and  disputes  thwarted  the  effort. 

By  Dudy  Pasternak,  Times  Staff  Writer 
November  21,  2006 

Church  Rock  Mine,  N.M.  - Most  of  the  mining  companies  that  drilled,  dug 
and  blasted  for  uranium  on  the  Navajo  reservation  during  the  Cold  War  did 
nothing  to  repair  the  environmental  damage  they  left  behind.  For  a time, 
tribal  leaders  staked  their  hopes  for  a cleanup  on  Superfund,  the  landmark 
legislation  that  forces  polluters  to  pay  for  remediation  of  toxic  sites. 

More  than  1,000  abandoned  mines  are  scattered  across  the  Navajo  homeland, 
which  covers  27,000  square  miles  in  Arizona,  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

Such  a comprehensive  cleanup  is  "exactly  what  Superfund  was  designed 
for,"  said  Paul  Connor,  a lawyer  who  once  directed  Superfund  enforcement 
policy  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

It  hasn't  happened.  Bureaucratic  delays  and  misunderstandings  between 
the  tribe  and  the  EPA  have  prevented  the  Navajos  from  tapping  Superfund's 
deep  pockets  and  broad  legal  authority. 

Instead,  the  tribe  reluctantly  settled  for  a partial  cleanup  under  a 
separate  program.  That  effort  left  many  hazards  untouched. 

One  of  them  is  in  Church  Rock  Mine,  a Navajo  community  named  for  an 
abandoned  uranium  site.  A 30-foot-high  heap  of  grit  and  dynamited  stone 
from  the  mine  looms  over  a cluster  of  15  homes.  The  wind  roars  for  hours 
at  a time,  scattering  radioactive  dust  throughout  the  settlement. 

For  years,  residents  appealed  to  tribal  leaders  and  the  U.S.  government 
for  help.  In  2003,  tired  of  waiting,  they  joined  forces  with  Navajo 
activists  who  were  using  a foundation  grant  to  conduct  radiation  testing. 

In  a dry  wash  where  generations  of  children  had  played  catch  and  tag, 
they  discovered  elevated  radiation  levels. 

As  word  spread  of  the  citizen  effort,  authorities  stirred  at  last.  Under 
pressure  from  the  tribe,  the  EPA  opened  negotiations  with  the  mine's 


operator.  United  Nuclear  Corp.,  and  its  parent.  General  Electric  Co.,  to 
clean  up  the  mess. 

If  the  companies  eventually  foot  the  bill,  it  would  mark  the  first  time 
a polluter  has  been  held  to  account  under  Superfund  for  contaminating  the 
reservation . 

But  like  the  Church  Rock  families,  members  of  other  Navajo  communities 
are  done  waiting  for  the  government  to  act.  They  have  reached  out  to 
environmental  groups  or  university  scientists,  hoping  to  fashion  their  own 
solutions . 

"The  Navajos  need  a champion,"  said  Glynn  R.  Alsup,  a retired  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  official  who  served  as  a liaison  to  the  Navajos.  "The  EPA  and 
the  tribe  should  be  knocking  on  doors  in  Congress  every  year  if  they  need 
money.  I don't  see  that  happening." 

Thwarted  efforts 

The  Navajos  allowed  intensive  uranium  mining  by  private  companies 
starting  in  the  1940s.  The  lone  buyer  of  the  uranium  was  the  federal 
government.  The  nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  just  beginning, 
and  U.S.  officials  were  desperate  for  material  to  make  atomic  bombs. 

In  contracts  typed  on  onion-skin  paper,  the  companies  promised  to  leave 
the  land  "in  as  good  condition  as  received."  The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  approved  all  leases  and  was  supposed  to  enforce  their  terms. 

When  demand  for  uranium  eased  in  the  late  1950s,  mines  and  processing 
mills  began  to  close.  The  operators  often  left  behind  open  tunnels  and 
shafts  and  piles  of  radioactive  tailings.  Rarely  did  they  fence  off  the 
sites  or  post  warning  signs.  Federal  inspectors  knew  of  the  hazards  but 
seldom  intervened. 

Decades  passed.  As  former  miners  were  dying  of  lung  cancer  and 
respiratory  disease  in  the  1970s,  their  widows  started  to  wonder  whether 
they  and  their  children  were  endangered  by  the  detritus  of  the  uranium 
boom. 

In  1982,  the  tribal  government  demanded  $6.7  million  from  a federal 
claims  court  to  seal  and  clean  about  300  mines.  The  tribe  argued  that 
federal  inspectors  had  failed  to  enforce  safety  standards  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  price  of  bomb  material. 

A judge  rejected  the  claim  in  1985,  calling  the  allegations  "entirely 
speculative . " 

Next,  tribal  officials  considered  suing  the  mining  companies.  But  a 
legal  consultant  advised  that  victory  was  unlikely  because  the  firms  had 
operated  and  departed  with  government  approval. 

The  only  other  parties  possibly  liable  were  tribal  members  who  had 
staked  mineral  claims  and  leased  them  to  outside  companies.  But  few  of 
those  Navajos  made  much  money. 

Running  short  of  options,  the  tribe  pinned  its  hopes  on  Superfund. 
Superfund  criteria 

The  1980  law  gave  the  EPA  power  to  identify  the  worst  toxic-waste  sites 
and  force  polluters  to  pay  for  cleanup,  health  studies,  clinics, 
maintenance  and  monitoring.  If  no  polluters  could  be  found,  EPA  could  pay 
for  the  cleanup  from  its  $1. 6-billion  trust. 

To  get  a site  on  Superfund's  priority  list,  the  tribe  had  to  document 
the  pollution.  So  staff  members  of  the  Navajo  environmental  commission, 
established  in  1972,  went  from  mine  to  mine,  assessing  contamination 
levels . 

As  they  drove  near  New  Mexico's  Haystack  Butte  in  1990,  their  radiation 
detector  began  beeping.  They  determined  that  the  radiation  was  coming  from 
two  mining  complexes  just  outside  the  reservation.  More  than  50  Navajos 
lived  within  half  a mile.  Inspectors  from  the  federal  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  declared  a health  emergency. 

Determining  who  was  responsible  for  the  contamination  proved  arduous. 

Most  of  the  mine  operators  had  vanished.  The  Department  of  Energy  paid  to 
clean  a part  of  the  site  once  leased  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Another  portion  was  owned  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway.  A 
subsidiary  had  mined  there,  and  the  railroad  agreed  to  pay  for  cleanup. 

The  EPA  did  not  pursue  any  other  companies  and  ultimately  paid  for  the 


balance  of  the  cleanup  - $500,000.  The  work  was  finished  in  1992. 

Sadie  Hoskie,  then  the  Navajo  environmental  administrator,  figured  there 
had  to  be  another  way.  Restoring  the  reservation  one  mine  at  a time  would 
take  too  long. 

"We  were  concerned  about  the  health  impacts  on  the  people,"  recalled 
Hoskie,  who  was  working  for  the  Navajos  while  on  leave  from  a position  at 
the  EPA.  "Their  daily  lives  were  not  as  safe  as  they  believed." 

In  1993,  Hoskie  went  to  Washington  to  complain.  She  told  members  of  two 
House  subcommittees  that  the  Navajos  wanted  "speedy,  thorough  and 
permanent  remediation  of  all  sites." 

Of  42  abandoned  mines  investigated  by  her  staff,  28  were  hazardous  under 
Superfund  criteria.  But  none  had  made  it  onto  the  national  priority  list  - 
a sought-after  status  that  all  but  assured  the  EPA  would  put  its  money  and 
muscle  behind  a cleanup. 

The  reservation ' s low  population  density  worked  against  the  Navajos  in 
the  Superfund  ranking  system.  The  process  "has  proven  a failure  and  must 
be  changed,"  Hoskie  said. 

Rep.  George  Miller  (D-Martinez)  criticized  the  "piecemeal  and 
uncoordinated  approach"  that  "fails  to  eliminate  the  radiation  health 
hazard . " 

Bill  Richardson,  then  a Democratic  congressman  from  New  Mexico  and  now 
the  state's  governor,  said  the  work  at  Haystack  Butte  was  "all  well  and 
good,  but  "there  must  be  a final  and  complete  way  to  address  the  problems 
of  cleanup. " 

Disagreements 

To  Hoskie,  King  Tutt  Mesa  illustrated  the  need  for  a comprehensive 
approach . 

The  rock  tabletop  in  the  reservation ' s northeast  section  was  once  the 
domain  of  a Navajo  couple  named  King  and  Despah  Tutt. 

From  1953  to  1958,  the  Tutts  leased  a parcel  known  as  King  Tutt  No.  1 to 
a succession  of  operators,  the  largest  of  which  was  Vanadium  Corp.  of 
America . 

In  1989,  Navajo  inspectors  visited  the  abandoned  site  and  found  huge 
mounds  of  dust  and  ore  rich  in  uranium  and  other  heavy  metals  - vanadium, 
selenium  and  arsenic.  They  also  found  products  of  uranium's  decay  - radium, 
radon  gas,  thorium  and  lead. 

About  200  mines  had  been  bored  into  the  mesa.  Hoskie  suggested  lumping 
them  into  one  Superfund  application.  She  believed  that  "the  sheer  number 
of  sites"  would  make  the  application  hard  to  reject. 

After  hearing  her  House  testimony,  EPA  officials  said  they  would 
consider  the  proposal. 

In  January  1994,  tribal  and  federal  officials  gathered  in  Albuquerque  to 
devise  a plan  for  the  mesa.  But  they  quickly  got  bogged  down.  They 
couldn't  even  agree  on  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

The  Navajos  thought  the  government  had  committed  to  pursuing 
"responsible  parties"  early  in  the  process  and  listed  this  as  an  "action 
item"  in  their  summary  of  the  discussion. 

After  getting  a copy,  the  EPA  wrote  back:  "Please  delete  as  an  action 
item....  USEPA  did  not  agree." 

In  1996,  federal  officials  finally  concluded  that  King  Tutt  Mesa  did 
meet  criteria  for  a Superfund  cleanup. 

But  because  there  were  only  19  homes  within  three  miles,  its  chances  of 
making  the  national  priority  list  were  uncertain,  said  Andrew  Bain,  a 
regional  EPA  manager. 

There  was  one  sure  way  to  make  the  cut.  The  Navajo  president,  like  any 
state  governor,  could  designate  a single  site  for  the  national  list.  If 
the  president  wrote  a letter.  King  Tutt  Mesa  could  be  the  one. 

But  by  then,  the  EPA  was  urging  the  tribe  to  consider  a different  path. 

Another  approach 

Long  before  the  uranium  boom,  miners  had  been  digging  for  coal  in  Navajo 
country.  Hundreds  of  spent  coal  mines  dotted  the  reservation,  and  by  the 
1990s  the  tribe  was  filling  and  sealing  them. 

The  work  was  paid  for  with  fees  collected  from  coal  mining  companies 


across  the  country  and  distributed  by  the  Interior  Department.  The  EPA 
began  pushing  the  Navajos  to  use  this  coal  money  to  seal  the  uranium  mines, 
too . 

Hoskie  much  preferred  Superfund.  The  coal  program  wasn't  designed  to 
deal  with  the  complicated  issues  surrounding  the  uranium  sites. 

Superfund  gave  the  EPA  the  power  to  clean  polluted  groundwater  that  had 
spread  beyond  a mining  site.  The  coal  program  couldn't  pay  for  that. 

Superfund  could  remove  and  replace  homes  built  with  radioactive  waste,  a 
pervasive  problem  on  the  reservation.  The  coal  program  couldn't  pay  for 
that,  either. 

Superfund  could  go  after  mining  companies  to  pay  for  cleanups.  The  coal 
program  couldn't. 

But  the  coal-fee  money  had  one  big  advantage:  It  was  readily  available. 

As  for  Superfund,  even  if  the  tribe  put  King  Tutt  Mesa  on  the  national 
priority  list,  EPA's  pursuit  of  the  polluters  could  get  tied  up  in  court 
for  years.  The  hundreds  of  other  Superfund  candidates  on  the  reservation 
faced  even  longer  delays,  if  they  made  the  list  at  all. 

In  May  1994,  the  Navajos  finished  sealing  entrances  to  the  reservation ' s 
coal  mines.  The  Interior  Department  certified  that  the  tribe  could  start 
using  coal  money  to  fill  uranium  mines. 

In  the  Navajo  capital  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  the  time  had  come  to  make  a 
choice. 

Navajo  Abandoned  Mine  Lands,  the  tribal  unit  that  sealed  old  mines,  was 
ready  to  start  work  on  King  Tutt  "right  then  and  there,"  recalled  Stanley 
Edison,  a chemist  for  the  Navajo  environmental  agency. 

"We'd  been  waiting,  and  the  residents  had  been  waiting,"  he  said. 

A partial  cleanup  trumped  none  at  all,  Navajo  officials  decided. 

Starting  over 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  tribe's  workers  sealed  about  900  uranium  mines, 
at  a cost  of  more  than  $25  million.  The  achievement  was  substantial:  Most 
of  the  old  pits  and  shafts  no  longer  presented  a temptation  to  people  and 
animals  seeking  shelter  and  water. 

But  Madeline  Roanhorse,  head  of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Lands  department, 
noted  at  a 2004  meeting  in  Washington  that  her  staff  was  charged  with 
fixing  "physical  hazards,  not  subsurface  contamination." 

Another  problem  is  that  erosion  keeps  undoing  the  tribe's  work.  In  the 
desert,  drought  and  wind  continually  strip  the  earthen  covers  off  the 
mines  and  waste  piles,  exposing  radioactive  material.  The  tribe's 
maintenance  workers  have  trouble  keeping  up  with  this  wearing-away . The 
task  will  become  harder  if  Congress  approves  a proposal  to  shift  more 
coal-fee  money  to  eastern  states. 

King  Tutt  Mesa  reflects  the  limitations  of  the  coal-fee  program.  Tribal 
workers  have  sealed  the  many  shafts  and  tunnels,  but  polluted  groundwater 
remains,  and  condemned  homes,  built  with  radioactive  waste,  still  stand 
nearby. 

So  the  effort  to  get  the  site  listed  for  Superfund  action  is  starting 
over. 

On  hearing  this,  Hoskie,  now  back  in  the  Denver  office  of  the  EPA, 
sighed  loudly.  "Oh,  my  goodness,"  she  said.  "I  don't  think  that  the  [coal- 
fee]  reclamation  is  enough....  It's  so  bureaucratic . Why  can't  we  rise 
above  it?" 

In  1999,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  swallowed  the  vestiges  of  Vanadium  Corp.  of 
America.  Phelps  Dodge  is  currently  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  clean 
up  10  former  Vanadium  Corp.  uranium  sites  in  remote  canyons  in  Colorado 
and  Utah.  The  company  acted  at  the  urging  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  the  Forest  Service,  which  were  concerned  about  the  safety 
of  hikers  and  campers. 

Whenever  Phelps  Dodge  is  informed  of  such  health  hazards,  "we  will  of 
course  take  responsible  action,"  company  spokesman  Kenneth  Vaughn  said. 

Asked  why  the  firm  was  not  cleaning  King  Tutt  Mesa  or  other  Vanadium 
Corp.  sites  on  the  Navajo  reservation,  Vaughn  said  there  was  a simple 
explanation : 

"No  one  asked." 


Tunning  elsewhere 

In  1998,  the  EPA  finally  began  to  test  for  radiation  and  water 
contamination  throughout  the  reservation.  Navajo  leaders  saw  reason  to 
hope  for  the  thorough  cleanup  that  had  eluded  them  for  so  long.  But  the 
sampling  effort  ended  prematurely  after  an  argument  between  tribal  and  U.S 
officials  over  control  of  information. 

The  Navajos  demanded  that  the  federal  crew  pack  up  and  leave.  The 
sampling  never  resumed. 

Ordinary  Navajos  resolved  to  turn  elsewhere  for  help. 

Milton  Yazzie  had  been  trying  for  seven  years  to  get  the  tribe  or  EPA  to 
test  springs  and  reservoirs  in  Black  Falls,  Ariz.  He  suspected  that 
cancers,  kidney  disease  and  eye  problems  among  his  family  and  neighbors 
were  connected  to  the  uranium  mines.  Yazzie  drove  an  hour  or  more  to 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  several  times  a week  to  fill  barrels  with  drinking  water 
for  his  family. 

In  2002,  he  persuaded  EPA  officials  to  hold  a meeting  at  his  parents' 
home  to  talk  about  uranium  hazards.  A year  later,  the  agency  honored  him 
as  an  "environmental  hero."  He  drove  to  San  Francisco  to  receive  a plaque. 

"Despite  approaching  numerous  agencies,  the  area  remains  without  clean, 
regulated  water,"  an  EPA  news  release  said. 

Yet  six  months  later,  the  EPA  denied  an  application  from  the  U.S.  Indian 
Health  Service  for  a grant  to  bring  clean  water  to  Black  Falls.  The 
project  was  "ineligible,"  EPA  officials  said,  because  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  locals  were  drinking  polluted  water. 

At  wit's  end,  Yazzie  asked  researchers  at  Northern  Arizona  University  to 
help.  He  guided  chemistry  professor  Dani  Ingram  to  six  springs,  wells  and 
reservoirs.  Tests  of  the  water  found  dangerous  concentrations  of  uranium 
and  arsenic. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  went  back  to  the  EPA.  Eventually,  the  agency 
provided  $830,000  for  a pipeline  to  Black  Falls  Bible  Church,  where  water 
will  be  sold  to  residents.  The  pipeline  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  2008 

But  Yazzie,  49,  said  he  would  always  wonder  whether  tainted  water  caused 
the  kidney  cancer  that  took  his  sister's  life  last  year.  She  was  59. 

When  a tribal  official  e-mailed  condolences,  Yazzie  typed  a choppy 
reply:  "There  isn't  a day  that  goes  by  thinking,  what  if  I had  done  things 
differently,  something  would  have  been  accomplished." 

In  the  hamlet  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  residents  fear  that  pollution  from 
uranium  mines  will  spoil  their  plans  for  a new  ball  field,  senior  center, 
high  school  and  other  development.  The  planning  committee  contacted  Franz 
Geiger,  a chemist  at  Northwestern  University,  who  sampled  six  wells  in 
Dune  2004  and  found  uranium  and  arsenic.  The  concentrations  were 
particularly  high  in  a well  serving  200  students  at  Red  Rock  Day  School. 

Back  on  campus,  Geiger  and  a student  researcher  experimented  with 
filters  they  hoped  would  remove  the  contaminants.  The  filters  took  out 
uranium,  but  not  arsenic. 

"It's  at  best  a temporary  solution,"  Geiger  said,  "but  it's  something." 

A big  gray  heap 

Before  United  Nuclear  Corp.  began  mining  there  in  1968,  the  valley  where 
the  big  waste  pile  now  stands  was  called  Red  Water,  for  the  color  of  the 
local  pond  after  a heavy  rain.  But  residents  soon  adopted  the  name  of 
their  noisy  new  neighbor.  Church  Rock  Mine. 

Before  long,  they  got  used  to  the  rumble  of  pickup  trucks  dropping  low- 
grade  ore  off  a ridge.  In  time,  the  waste  pile  reached  the  top  of  the 
cliff  and  stretched  along  its  breadth. 

Teddy  Nez,  his  wife  and  their  children  lived  about  500  feet  from  the 
heap.  When  United  Nuclear  closed  the  mine  in  1982,  Nez  assumed  the  company 
would  haul  away  the  waste.  He  was  wrong.  He  watched  with  concern  as  sheep, 
goats  and  cattle  climbed  up  the  pile  and  onto  the  ridge  and  as  people 
searched  the  property  for  sacred  herbs  for  healing  ceremonies. 

Through  the  1980s,  Nez,  his  wife  Bertha  and  her  cousin  lobbied  Navajo 
leaders  to  complain  to  the  EPA. 

Diane  Malone,  the  tribe's  liaison  to  the  Superfund  program,  said  she 
didn't  learn  about  the  waste  pile  until  the  mid- '90s,  and  then  by  chance. 
She  was  invited  on  a tour  of  United  Nuclear's  nearby  processing  mill,  just 


off  the  reservation , which  was  being  cleaned  under  Superfund. 

Malone  glimpsed  the  gray  heap  on  the  Navajo  side  of  the  border.  On 
future  visits  to  the  mill  site,  she'd  ask  company  and  EPA  officials:  "Why 
is  that  pile  still  sitting  there?" 

"Nobody  really  took  it  seriously,"  she  said. 

Through  fellow  Navajos,  Church  Rock  residents  made  contact  with  Chris 
Shuey,  who  studies  uranium  issues  for  the  Southwest  Research  and 
Information  Center  in  Albuquerque.  With  Shuey' s help,  Navajo  activists  had 
obtained  a $90,000  grant  to  conduct  radiation  testing.  Church  Rock  Mine 
was  added  to  the  project. 

On  learning  of  the  grass-roots  effort,  the  EPA  provided  technicians  and 
a van  with  radiation-scanning  equipment.  The  tribe  donated  detectors  and 
training. 

Malone  joined  the  Navajos  who  walked  through  the  residential  community 
near  the  waste  pile  in  October  2003,  halting  every  few  steps  to  take 
readings  at  waist  and  ground  level.  The  morning  was  cold  and  blustery  and 
the  readings  confirmed  that  the  sand  stinging  their  faces  was  radioactive. 
"We  just  wanted  to  get  out  of  there,"  she  said. 

The  EPA  concluded  that  chronic  exposure  to  the  radiation  levels  in  the 
valley  could  lead  to  bone,  liver  and  breast  cancers. 

In  September,  after  negotiations  with  the  agency.  United  Nuclear  agreed 
to  investigate  the  extent  of  the  contamination.  Then  the  two  sides  will 
discuss  what  further  steps  to  take. 

The  network  of  families  in  the  valley  includes  96  grandchildren . The 
grown-ups  want  them  to  be  able  to  stay  and  raise  families  of  their  own. 

"We  would  like  for  them  to  build  houses  here  that  are  safe,"  said  Teddy 
Nez.  "That's  our  goal." 
judy . pasternak@latimes . com 

Times  researcher  Mark  Madden  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Blighted  Flomeland 

Mining  firms  again  eyeing  Navajo  land 
Demand  for  uranium  is  soaring. 

But  the  tribe  vows  a 'knockdown,  drag-out  legal  battle.' 

By  Dudy  Pasternak,  Times  Staff  Writer 
November  22,  2006 

Crownpoint,  N.M.  - When  mining  companies  started  calling  tribal  offices 
last  year,  Navajo  President  3oe  Shirley  3r.  issued  an  edict  to  employees: 
Don't  answer  any  questions.  Report  all  contacts  to  the  Navajo  attorney 
general . 

Decades  after  the  Cold  War  uranium  boom  ended,  leaving  a trail  of 
poisonous  waste  across  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  mining  industry  is  back, 
seeking  to  tap  the  region's  vast  uranium  deposits  once  again. 

Companies  are  staking  claims,  buying  mineral  rights  and  applying  for 
permits  on  the  edge  of  the  tribal  homeland.  They  make  no  secret  of  their 
desire  to  mine  within  the  reservation  as  well. 

That  prospect  has  turned  neighbor  against  neighbor  and  touched  off  legal, 
political  and  financial  maneuvering  far  from  Navajo  lands. 

Fifty  years  ago,  a nuclear  arms  race  propelled  the  search  for  uranium. 
Today,  the  driving  force  is  the  quest  for  new  sources  of  energy.  China  and 
India  are  building  nuclear  reactors  at  a rapid  pace  to  fuel  their  growing 
economies,  and  the  Bush  administration  is  pushing  to  expand  nuclear  energy 
in  this  country  to  reduce  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 


With  demand  increasing,  the  price  of  uranium  has  climbed  to  more  than 
$60  a pound.  Six  years  ago,  it  was  as  low  as  $7. 

Mining  companies  are  extracting  uranium  in  Texas,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska, 
and  are  taking  steps  to  mine  in  Colorado. 

But  Navajo  country,  covering  some  27,000  square  miles  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  is  the  biggest  prize  of  all  - "the  Saudi  Arabia  of 
uranium,"  in  the  words  of  Mark  Pelizza,  a vice  president  of  Uranium 
Resources  Inc. 

A subsidiary  of  the  Texas-based  company  holds  a Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  license  to  mine  in  and  around  Crownpoint,  a crossroads  town  of 
3,000  Navajos  that  sits  on  the  largest  known  undeveloped  uranium  deposit 
in  the  U.S. 

URI  officials  are  seeking  permission  to  begin  mining  on  a test  basis  in 
the  nearby  township  of  Church  Rock,  N.M.,  in  2008.  If  results  there 
convince  regulators  that  the  project  is  environmentally  sound,  the  company 
will  be  allowed  to  start  operations  in  Crownpoint. 

Mining  in  both  places  is  expected  to  yield  42  million  pounds  of  uranium 
over  20  years  - worth  more  than  $2.5  billion  at  today's  prices. 

Two  Canadian  firms  - Strathmore  Minerals  Corp.  and  Energy  Metals  Corp.  - 
are  also  laying  the  groundwork  for  mining. 

Altogether,  the  three  companies  have  acquired  rights  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  just  outside  the  reservation ' s southeast  boundary.  URI 
alone  has  invested  more  than  $25  million. 

Mining  executives  say  they  plan  to  extract  uranium  from  underground  rock 
formations  through  an  environmentally  benign  chemical  process.  There  will 
be  no  blasting,  no  unsightly  pits  and  no  lasting  contamination,  they  say. 

Unconvinced,  the  tribal  council  last  year  passed  a ban  on  mining  or 
processing  uranium  in  "Navajo  Indian  country,"  a term  that  embraces  both 
the  reservation  and  neighboring  communities  such  as  Crownpoint  and  Church 
Rock  that  participate  in  tribal  government. 

Federal  courts  have  recognized  "Indian  country"  as  extending  beyond  the 
reservation's  boundaries,  but  the  ban  seems  destined  to  be  challenged  in 
court . 

After  the  measure  took  effect  in  April  2005,  mining  concerns  kept 
calling  the  Navajo  capital.  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  hoping  to  secure  support 
for  their  projects.  So  Shirley  signed  Executive  Order  02-2005,  which 
instructs  tribal  employees  to  avoid  any  "communications  with  uranium 
company  representatives." 

The  directive  infuriated  mining  executives.  "You  tell  me,  what  kind  of  a 
democracy  is  that?"  asked  John  DeJoia,  a Strathmore  vice  president. 

"They've  got  tremendous  resources  out  there.  They're  a very  poor  nation. 
That  could  change." 

Robert  McNair,  director  of  capital  projects  for  Dejour  Enterprises  Ltd., 
a Canadian  energy  company,  asked  state  officials  for  help.  He  reached 
Derrith  Watchman-Moore,  New  Mexico's  deputy  environment  secretary. 

A Navajo  who  had  served  as  the  tribe's  environmental  director,  Watchman- 
Moore  told  McNair  there  would  be  no  new  uranium  mining  until  past 
contamination  had  been  purged.  "My  strategy  was  to  discourage  them  from 
asking  for  a permit,"  she  said. 

It  worked.  Dejour  decided  to  focus  instead  on  a huge  deposit  in 
Saskatchewan . 

The  tribal  government  has  also  tried  to  block  financing  for  the  projects. 
When  Shirley  learned  Itochu  Corp.  was  considering  investing  $32  million  in 
the  URI  venture,  he  asked  the  Japanese  conglomerate  not  to  do  it. 

"The  Navajo  people  have  made  our  wishes  and  our  laws  clear:  We  do  not 
want  further  uranium  mining  in  our  communities,"  Shirley  said  in  a letter 
to  Itochu's  chairman. 

But  URI,  Strathmore  and  Energy  Metals  have  pressed  on.  They  have  an 
important  ally  in  Sen.  Pete  V.  Domenici  (R-N.M.),  who  has  been  a forceful 
advocate  for  nuclear  power  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee. 

In  the  spring,  Domenici  pushed  Department  of  Energy  officials  to  meet 
with  mining  executives  who  were  worried  that  the  government  might  sell 
large  quantities  of  uranium  from  a 135-million-pound  federal  reserve  that 
is  costly  to  maintain.  The  mining  officials  feared  such  a step  would 
depress  the  price  of  the  metal  and  make  it  harder  to  finance  their 


projects . 

An  assistant  energy  secretary  assured  the  executives  that  there  would  be 
no  big  sales  before  2009,  according  to  records  obtained  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  Later,  the  Energy  Department  drafted  a long-term 
strategy  for  the  reserve  and  invited  the  industry's  views. 

Mining  companies  say  about  100  skilled  laborers  will  be  hired  at  each 
site.  Those  jobs,  along  with  income  from  mineral  leases,  could  help  ease 
pervasive  poverty  among  Navajos,  they  say. 

Opponents  say  the  environmental  risks  are  too  great.  One  of  URI's 
planned  subterranean  minefields  is  within  a mile  of  six  wells  that  supply 
drinking  water  for  about  15,000  people  in  and  around  Crownpoint.  Chronic 
exposure  to  uranium  in  drinking  water  has  been  associated  with  kidney 
disease  and  increased  risk  of  cancer. 

URI's  federal  license  requires  it  to  provide  replacement  wells,  but 
tribal  officials  worry  that  contaminated  water  could  migrate  toward  the 
new  wells.  No  company  has  ever  mined  so  close  to  a public  water  supply 
using  the  technology  employed  by  URI. 

The  uncertainties  unsettle  many  Navajos,  who  are  surrounded  by  the 
legacy  of  past  mining  - abandoned  shafts,  tainted  wells,  radioactive  dust. 

"All  these  promises...  I don't  believe  a word  of  it,"  said  Larry  King,  a 
49-year-old  Navajo  who  raises  cattle  on  his  family's  ranch  in  Church  Rock. 
"I've  seen  too  much  mining.  I'm  not  convinced." 

The  right  solution? 

Most  of  the  projects  would  employ  "solution  mining,"  in  which  water 
fortified  with  oxygen  - and  sometimes  bicarbonate  - is  injected  into  an 
underground  formation  of  porous  sandstone.  The  solution  washes  uranium  and 
other  minerals  from  the  sandstone.  The  uranium-laden  water  is  then  pumped 
to  the  surface.  There,  the  uranium  is  filtered  out,  dried  and  trucked  away 
for  further  processing. 

The  oxygen  solution  is  pumped  back  into  the  aquifer,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  until  the  sandstone  has  yielded  all  the  uranium  that  can  be 
removed  economically. 

The  amount  of  water  poured  back  into  the  ground  is  slightly  less  than 
was  removed,  creating  a low-pressure  area.  This  causes  groundwater  to  flow 
into  the  mining  zone  rather  than  away  from  it,  and  prevents  uranium  and 
other  contaminants  from  spreading,  according  to  the  companies. 

Dust  in  case,  they  plan  to  ring  mining  zones  with  test  wells  so  that  any 
movement  of  pollutants  will  be  detected  promptly. 

After  an  area  has  been  fully  mined,  the  producers  would  restore  the 
aquifer  by  repeatedly  pumping  water  to  the  surface,  cleaning  it  with  the 
same  process  used  to  purify  bottled  drinking  water  and  injecting  it  back 
into  the  ground. 

Solution  mining  has  a three-decade  track  record  in  the  U.S.  Five 
facilities  are  operating  today  - one  in  Wyoming,  one  in  Nebraska  and  three 
in  Texas. 

"I'm  not  aware  of  any  major  disasters,"  said  Tibor  Rozgonyi,  head  of  the 
mining  engineering  department  at  Colorado  School  of  Mines.  "You  can 
control  the  contamination,  if  you  design  correctly." 

The  questions  revolve  around  whether  aquifers  can  be  permanently  cleaned. 

In  Wyoming,  the  state  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  has  approved 
the  closure  of  two  solution-mining  sites  in  the  last  two  years.  But  it 
took  at  least  six  years  to  clean  the  aquifers  to  the  state's  satisfaction. 
"We  think  they  can  do  it  faster,  in  two  or  three  years,"  said  Richard 
Chancellor,  the  Wyoming  official  overseeing  the  restoration. 

In  a boom  and  bust  industry,  time  matters,  he  said:  "What  if  they  went 
bankrupt  and  walked  away?"  Bonds  posted  by  mining  concerns  might  not  cover 
all  the  costs  of  cleanup  and  monitoring,  skeptics  say. 

In  Texas,  Uranium  Resources  Inc.  is  having  difficulty  cleaning  a 
solution  mine  south  of  Corpus  Christi.  George  Rice,  a hydrogeologist  hired 
by  a review  board  in  Kleberg  County,  found  elevated  concentrations  of 
uranium,  radium-226  and  other  pollutants  more  than  five  years  after  mining 
had  ended. 

In  his  report.  Rice  wrote  that  a URI  official  told  him  a request  to 
relax  the  state's  cleanup  standards  was  "inevitable." 


The  problem.  Rice  wrote,  is  that  once  a closure  is  approved,  the  company 
can  stop  pumping,  cleaning  and  monitoring  groundwater.  "There  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  water  will  not  migrate  beyond  the  mine's  boundaries," 
he  wrote. 

Pelizza  of  URI  says  it  shouldn't  matter  if  the  water  in  a solution- 
mining zone  isn't  totally  purified  as  long  as  it  meets  standards  for  its 
pre-mining  use.  "How  clean,"  he  asked,  "is  clean  enough?" 

Troubled  history 

The  Puerco  River,  which  runs  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Navajo 
reservation,  is  usually  dry  in  the  summer.  But  early  on  Duly  16,  1979,  the 
channel  roared  with  93  million  gallons  of  radioactive  water. 

An  earthen  dam  at  a uranium  mill  in  Church  Rock  had  ruptured,  releasing 
liquefied  tailings,  a waste  product  of  traditional  uranium  production. 

The  result  was  the  largest  accidental  release  of  radioactive  material  in 
American  history.  The  surge  was  detected  50  miles  downstream,  in  a stretch 
of  the  river  that  Navajos  use  to  graze  cattle  and  irrigate  their  corn. 

The  dam  was  considered  state  of  the  art,  officials  of  United  Nuclear 
Corp.,  which  operated  the  mill  and  a nearby  uranium  mine,  later  told 
Congress . 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  trying  to  decontaminate 
groundwater  at  the  site.  But  project  manager  Mark  Purcell  said  the  task 
may  prove  impossible.  Some  of  the  tainted  water  is  moving  toward  Navajo 
land,  he  added. 

With  this  experience  as  a backdrop,  Navajo  organizations  and 
environmental  groups  are  fighting  URI's  plan  to  make  Church  Rock  a test 
site  for  solution  mining. 

A tribal  water  resources  manager,  Dohn  Leeper,  noted  in  a written 
declaration  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  that  private  wells  tap 
the  Church  Rock  aquifer  "for  human  drinking  water." 

King,  the  rancher,  joined  the  board  of  the  major  opposition  group. 

Eastern  Navajo  Dine  Against  Uranium  Mining.  (Dine,  pronounced  dih-NEH,  is 
Navajo  for  "people.")  The  organization  joined  outside  environmentalists  in 
appealing  URI's  federal  license,  stalling  the  project  for  years. 

It  has  sponsored  protests  with  a rallying  cry  of  leetso  doo'da  - Navajo 
for  "no  uranium."  Its  leaders  have  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
United  Nations  to  argue  against  a resumption  of  mining. 

"We  don't  want  nobody  doing  experiments  around  our  area,  no,"  King  said. 

To  Duan  Velasquez,  Strathmore's  vice  president  for  environmental  and 
regulatory  affairs,  such  talk  is  "the  bane  of  the  uranium  industry.  We're 
all  fighting  against  emotional  arguments." 

Velasquez  knows  mining's  troubled  history  in  Church  Rock.  He  became 
president  of  United  Nuclear  four  years  after  the  1979  tailings  spill,  with 
responsibility  for  cleaning  up  the  mill. 

In  1992,  the  NRC  ordered  the  company  to  set  aside  more  than  $16  million 
to  guarantee  completion  of  the  cleanup.  Instead,  on  Velasquez's 
instructions,  the  money  was  turned  over  to  United  Nuclear's  parent  company. 

The  commission  imposed  an  unusually  large  $100,000  fine  for  "willful 
violation  of  an  NRC  order."  United  Nuclear  agreed  to  pay  $99,000  without 
admitting  wrongdoing.  Velasquez  called  that  "a  business  decision"  and  said 
"there  was  never  a time  in  which  any  surety  was  at  risk." 

Before  Velasquez's  arrival.  United  Nuclear  had  closed  its  Church  Rock 
uranium  mine,  leaving  behind  a pile  of  radioactive  waste  ore.  The  closure 
met  federal  standards  then  in  place.  In  August,  a heavy  rain  flushed 
radioactive  material  from  the  mine  into  an  arroyo. 

Velasquez  said  he  had  no  concerns  that  today's  stricter  mining 
regulations  might  likewise  prove  inadequate  in  the  future.  The  Navajos,  he 
said,  have  more  pressing  health  issues  than  uranium  mining. 

"We  could  worry  ourselves  to  death  that  one  additional  cancer  in  a 
million  will  be  caused,"  Velasquez  said.  "It  sounds  stereotypical,  but 
these  Indians  jump  in  their  car  and  drive  90  miles  per  hour  down  the  road. 
But  they  won't  take  the  risk  on  uranium." 

Twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  Church  Rock,  the  groundwater  in 
Crownpoint  is  pure.  Uranium  permeates  the  sandstone  in  the  aquifer,  but  it 
is  tightly  bound. 


Water  from  the  six  municipal  wells,  famous  for  its  sweet  taste,  contains 
trace  concentrations  of  uranium  far  below  the  EPA  maximum  for  drinking 
water,  federal  regulators  say. 

URI  wants  to  transform  an  old  uranium  drilling  site  into  a solution- 
mining zone  and  processing  plant. 

For  now,  the  lone  employee  at  the  site  is  Benjamin  House,  who  signed  on 
with  URI  10  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  only  company  pursuing  a mining 
license.  A former  delegate  to  the  Navajo  council.  House  has  purchased 
airtime  on  the  Navajo  radio  station  to  press  the  company's  case.  He  has 
also  booked  tours  of  URI's  Texas  facilities  for  tribal  and  local  leaders. 

He  steels  himself  for  confrontation  as  he  makes  his  rounds.  URI  plans  to 
mine  a second  site  west  of  Crownpoint.  When  House  stood  there  recently,  in 
a sparse  field  of  tumbleweeds  and  pinon  trees,  a red  pickup  halted 
abruptly  on  the  nearest  dirt  road.  The  driver  leaned  out  the  window  to 
snarl  at  House. 

House  knows  what  his  detractors  think:  "I  sold  out."  But,  he  said,  some 
Navajos  approach  him  on  the  sly,  saying  they  could  use  the  jobs  mining 
would  bring. 

House's  most  vocal  backers  are  nine  extended  Navajo  families  who  signed 
mineral  leases  with  URI  in  the  early  '90s.  They  look  forward  to  receiving 
royalties  if  mining  gets  underway. 

Among  them  is  Bessie  Largo,  a widow  who  makes  ends  meet  by  weaving  rugs. 
Speaking  in  Navajo  translated  by  House,  she  said  her  acreage  was  not 
suited  for  farming.  "We  are  supposed  to  make  a living  off  that  land,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to  do,"  she  said. 

Preparing  for  battle 

The  tribe  claims  jurisdiction  over  any  territory  where  mining  would 
affect  Navajo  residents,  regardless  of  who  owns  the  land  or  the  mineral 
rights . 

"A  sovereign  has  a right  to  protect  its  people  against  environmental 
threats,"  said  David  Taylor,  an  attorney  in  the  Navajo  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mining  executives,  however,  are  honing  arguments  that  the  tribal  ban 
does  not  apply  to  their  lease-holdings  in  an  area  known  as  the 
"checkerboard,"  at  the  reservation's  southeast  edge. 

Here,  the  tribe's  communal  land  gives  way  to  a hodgepodge  of  parcels 
held  by  federal  and  state  agencies,  private  businesses  and  other  owners. 
This  is  where  the  planned  Church  Rock  and  Crownpoint  solution-mining  sites 
are . 

Strathmore  is  leasing  land  owned  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
URI  plans  to  mine  on  land  the  Navajos  bought  from  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  in 
1929.  The  railroad  retained  the  mineral  rights,  and  a successor  sold  them 
to  URI. 

The  uranium  firms  don't  hide  their  eagerness  to  move  onto  the 
reservation  proper.  Pelizza  sees  the  checkerboard  projects  as  the  key  to 
achieving  that  goal. 

"There's  a concern.  Once  we've  addressed  those  concerns,  maybe  the 
Navajos  will  see  that  and  make  exceptions,"  he  said. 

Taylor,  the  tribal  lawyer,  says  it  won't  happen. 

"We  have  no  intention  of  letting  them  mine  without  a knockdown,  drag-out 
legal  battle,"  he  said, 
judy . pasternak@latimes . com 

Times  researcher  Mark  Madden  contributed  to  this  report. 
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Navajo  Nation  battles  yellow  'monster' 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
November  23,  2006 

These  days  we  speak  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  without  truly 
considering  the  historical  weight  of  those  words.  The  phrase  is  bandied 
about  by  talking  heads  without  an  ounce  of  emotion  or  regret.  That  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  halt  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  programs  for 
the  sake  of  preventing  mass  casualties  by  terrorist  attack,  while 
maneuvering  constantly  to  maintain  its  status  as  a world  superpower,  is 
ironic.  The  earthly  material  used  to  transform  the  United  States  into  the 
world's  most  powerful  political  and  military  force,  uranium,  has  proven 
just  as  massively  destructive  as  the  nuclear  weapons  it  spawned. 

A new  book,  "The  Navajo  People  and  Uranium  Mining,"  edited  by  Doug 
Brugge,  Timothy  Benally  and  Esther  Yazzie-Lewis,  is  the  documented  history 
of  the  forgotten  victims  of  America's  Cold  War,  according  to  Navajo  Nation 
President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  Generations  of  indigenous  people  living  and 
breathing  on  Navajo  land  have  suffered  the  deadly  effects  of  uranium 
mining,  without  compassion  or  just  compensation  from  the  federal 
government.  Shirley  described  the  uranium  mining  era  as  genocide.  "There 
is  no  other  word  for  what  happened  to  Navajo  uranium  miners,"  he  said. 

Leetso,  "yellow  dirt"  in  Dine',  is  found  throughout  Navajoland.  A map  of 
mining  areas  shows  a dozen  mines  in  Navajo  alone,  and  a few  others  in  the 
vast  outlying  territory.  As  in  countless  stories  of  the  exploitation  of 
indigenous  resources,  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  people  were  the  last  to  know  the 
true  effects  of  their  mining  efforts. 

The  Dine'  are  people  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  ground  on  which 
they  live.  The  world's  largest  deep  uranium  mine  is  at  the  foot  of 
Tsoodzil,  the  Navajo  sacred  mountain  of  the  south.  Imagine  the  spiritual 
loss  for  a people  whose  ancient  ways  tell  them  it  is  disrespectful  to  dig 
into  the  Earth  with  steel  tools  or  machinery.  The  miners  themselves 
suffered  often  fatal  radiation-related  diseases  and  dangerous  threats  to 
their  way  of  life  as  Dine'.  These  are  the  primary  handlers  of  the  uranium; 
countless  secondary  victims  live  today  in  communities  wasted  by  invisible 
radiation  exposure  that  runs  deadly  through  families,  hogans  and 
playgrounds.  Even  the  wind  itself  blows  radioactive  dust  throughout  the 
land.  The  result,  lamented  Shirley,  has  "cost  the  Navajo  Nation  the 
accumulated  wisdom,  knowledge,  stories,  songs  and  ceremonies  of  hundreds 
of  our  people. " 

Victims  of  radiation  poisoning  and  their  descendants  have  received  very 
little  federal  compensation.  The  1990  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act 
was  initially  drafted  to  address  concerns  of  non-Native  miners.  They 
received  some  80  percent  of  $300  million.  Native  miners  and  their  families 
received  12  percent,  or  roughly  $4  million.  A quick  look  at  the  RECA 
compensation  guidelines  gives  one  the  scope  of  the  physical  effects  of 
radiation  exposure.  Eligible  claimants  can  be  compensated  for  leukemia, 
lymphomas  and  chronic  renal  disease,  as  well  as  a host  of  "primary" 
cancers  affecting  the  brain,  thyroid,  lung,  colon  and  ovary,  among  many 
others.  The  guidelines  provide  for  "compassionate"  compensation,  to  exact 
dollar  amounts,  for  eligible  claimants. 

Many  Navajo  claims  were  denied,  deemed  ineligible  for  failure  to  produce 
a birth  date  or  birth  certificate.  According  to  Navajo  Nation 
communications,  Shirley  acknowledged  this  bureaucratic  challenge  at  an 
update  in  September.  He  told  the  elderly  miners,  "Many  of  you  were  born  at 
home  in  a hogan  and  didn't  receive  a piece  of  paper  with  this  information 
on  it.  Our  mothers  gave  birth  to  us  holding  on  to  a sash  belt  and  we 
remember  a specific  season,  not  a date  and  time." 

Again,  we  find  Indian  people  faced  with  somewhat  irrelevant  questions  of 
citizenship  and  worthiness  in  their  search  for  justice  and  restitution. 
Whatever  compensation  is  provided  by  RECA,  it  will  never  amend  the 
destruction  caused  to  the  fabric  of  Navajo  lifeways.  Death  and  disease  can 
be  documented;  social  collapse  over  the  course  of  generations  is  more 
difficult  to  record.  The  discovery  and  mining  of  uranium  produced  more 
than  atomic  energy  for  the  power-hungry  United  States.  Boomtowns  rose  out 
of  sacred  lands,  creating  an  entirely  new  socioeconomic  dynamic  that  was 


alien  to  the  traditional  Navajo  way  of  life.  The  mining  industry  has 
polluted  bodies  and  minds,  water  and  soil.  There  has  been  no  just 
compensation  for  Indian  peoples  affected  by  leetso. 

These  issues  became  a priority  when  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  passed  the 
Dine'  Natural  Resources  Protection  Act  of  2005.  This  law  prohibits  uranium 
mining  and  processing  throughout  Navajo  country.  However,  there  is  a 
looming  threat  to  Navajo  sovereignty,  as  the  market  price  for  uranium  has 
taken  a sharp  upward  turn  in  the  last  two  years  amid  widespread  talk  of 
alternative  energy  production.  Already  speculators  are  seeking  state  and 
federal  permission  to  reopen  mines  that,  although  government-controlled, 
are  situated  on  Navajo  territory. 

Avoiding  "a  repeat  of  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  periods  in  the  Navajo 
Nation's  history"  will  be  the  focus  of  its  Indigenous  World  Uranium  Summit. 
The  nation  expects  international  guests,  other  Indian  tribes  and  federal 
legislators  at  the  gathering,  which  begins  Nov.  30  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
Speaking  in  holistic  terms  about  their  effort  to  prevent  future  uranium 
mining,  the  Navajo  have  on  their  agenda  a range  of  topics  from  the  legacy 
of  mining,  community  health  studies  and  traditional  cultural  teachings,  to 
market  forces  affecting  the  new  uranium  boom  and  sustainable  development 
of  alternative  energy  sources. 

The  Navajo  grass-roots  campaign  to  stop  uranium  mining  has  reached  the 
height  of  a world  summit.  Exploitation  of  indigenous  resources  and  the 
destruction  of  people  and  communities  can  no  longer  be  considered 
collateral  damage  by  those  seeking  enriching  economic  opportunities.  We 
commend  the  Navajo  Nation  for  telling  its  story  so  effectively,  and  for 
its  resolve  in  keeping  its  future  generations  safe  from  harm. 
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EDGE  OF  THE  REZ  REVISITED  --  BY  THE  NUMBERS 
November  19,  2006 

$48,427  Median  family  income  (in  1999  dollars)  in  Flagstaff. 

$23,768  Median  family  income  for  Navajo  families  in  Flag. 

$22,392  Median  income  for  families  on  the  Navajo  Nation  and  off -reservation 
trust  land. 

89.7  Percentage  of  residents  in  Flagstaff  with  a high  school  diploma 
or  higher. 

79  Percentage  of  Navajos  in  Flagstaff  with  high  school  diploma  or  higher. 

64  Percentage  of  all  Navajos  with  high  school  diploma  or  higher. 

55.9  Percentage  of  residents  on  the  Navajo  Nation  and  off -reservation 

trust  land  with  a high  school  diploma  or  higher. 

16.5  Percentage  of  individuals  living  in  poverty  in  Flagstaff. 

32.3  Percentage  of  Navajos  living  in  poverty  in  Flagstaff. 

42.9  Percentage  of  Navajos  living  in  poverty  on  the  reservation  and  on 

off -reservation  trust  lands. 


41  Percentage  of  Navajos  in  2005  living  in  poverty  on  the  reservation 
and  on  off-reservation  trust  lands 

57  Percentage  of  arrests  made  by  Flagstaff  police  involving 
Native  Americans. 

33+  Percentage  of  the  county  jail  population,  on  average,  that  is 
Native  American. 

1,520  Number  of  alcohol-related  transports  by  Guardian  Transport  to 
Flagstaff  Medical  Center. 

78  Percentage  of  alcohol-related  transports  by  Guardian  to  FMC  that 
involved  Native  American  patients. 

Alcohol  mortality  rates  in  2003  per  100,000  people  in  Arizona: 

African  American:  6.8 

White:  8.3 

Hispanic:  10.2 

Native  American:  49.3 

7.6  Percentage  of  the  Flagstaff  population  that  is  Navajo: 

25  Percentage  of  Native  American  students  at  Flagstaff  H.S. 

32  Percentage  of  Native  American  students  at  Coconino  H.S. 

24  Percentage  of  Native  American  students  at  Sinagua  H.S. 

46.9  Graduation  rate  (by  percentage)  at  Northern  Arizona  University: 

28.1  Graduation  rate  (by  percentage)  at  Northern  Arizona  University  for 

Native  Americans. 

15.7  Graduation  rate  (by  percentage)  at  Northern  Arizona  University  for 
Native  Americans  seven  years  ago. 

5th  NAU's  national  ranking  for  Native  Americans  graduating  with 
bachelor's  degrees. 

15  Number  of  Native  American  faculty  at  NAU  in  1996. 

30  Number  of  Native  American  faculty  at  NAU  currently. 

6.5  Percentage  of  Native  American  students  at  NAU 

31.9  Percentage  of  occupied  housing  units  on  the  Navajo  Nation  that 

lack  complete  plumbing. 

60.1  Percentage  of  homes  on  the  Navajo  Nation  that  lack  telephone  service. 
18,000  (37.5  percent)  Estimated  number  of  homes  without  electrical  power. 

14.2  Percentage  of  all  Native  American  households  with  no  access 

to  electricity. 

1.2  Percentage  of  all  U.S.  households  with  no  access  to  electricity 
$131  General  Fund  budget  (in  millions)  for  the  Navajo  Nation  in  FY  2006: 


42.75  Percentage  mining  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  2006  General 
Fund  budget. 

57.5  Percentage  mining  contributed  to  the  2005  General  Fund  budget. 

30.000  Number  of  jobs  on  the  Navajo  Nation  (Pop.  188,000). 

33.000  Number  of  jobs  in  the  city  of  Flagstaff  (Pop.  60,000) 

42.2%  Unemployment  rates  on  the  Navajo  Nation  2001 

48.0%  Navajo  Nationa  unemployment  rate  in  2004 

4.8%  Unemployment  rate  for  Flagstaff  metro  in  2001 
(includes  Coconino  County): 

5.5%  Flagstaff  metro  unemployment  rate  in  2004 

1.7  Number  (in  millions)  of  visitors  in  2004  to  Canyon  De  Chelly  National 
Monument,  the  most-visited  attraction  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

4.67  Number  (in  millions)  of  visitors  in  2004  to  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 

71  Percentage  of  Navajo  income  spent  in  off-reservation  communities 

Employment  sectors  on  the  Navajo  Nation: 

74.4%  Government  (Navajo,  federal,  state,  county,  plus  education  and 
health  services) 

8.5%  Retail  trade 

6.6%  Utilities 

4.6%  Mining 

Sources:  2000  Census;  2005-06  Comprehensive  Economic  Development  Strategy 
of  the  Navajo  Nation  report;  "Diverse  Issues  in  Higher  Education" 
Dune  2006. 

Based  on  2004-05  academic  year;  Northern  Arizona  University;  Navajo 
Nation;  National  Park  Service;  Arizona  Department  of  Commerce; 
Flagstaff  Police  Department;  Health  Status  and  Vital  Statistics, 
Arizona  Dept,  of  Health  Services 
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Walk  is  all  about  race 

Scores  march  for  'Unity  and  Dustice' 

By  Zsombor  Peter 
Staff  Writer 
November  20,  2006 

GALLUP  - It  was  the  murder  of  three  Navajo  men  that  sent  Duane  "Chili" 
Yazzie  marching  down  the  streets  of  Farmington  in  1974.  For  the  next  seven 
weeks,  Yazzie  said,  he  and  others  organized  marches  and  boycotts  that 
"brought  the  City  of  Farmington  to  its  knees." 


And  it  was  the  recent  shooting  death  of  another  Navajo  man,  Clint  John, 
that  brought  him  back  to  the  streets  in  2006. 

He  was  in  the  streets  once  again  Saturday,  this  time  in  Gallup,  for  the 
"Walk  for  Unity  and  Justice."  And  just  like  the  marches  of  his  past,  he 
wasn't  alone. 

Close  to  100  people  spent  a cool,  bright  morning  marching  through  the 
empty  streets  of  downtown  Gallup  to  remember  those  who  lost  their  lives  to 
racism  or  survived  its  barbed  stings,  and  to  call  as  the  event's  name 
suggested  for  unity  and  justice.  It  was  the  culmination  of  a pair  of 
public  forums  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico-Gallup  in  late  October  and 
early  November  addressing  racism  in  the  border  towns  that  ring  the  Navajo 
reservation . 

Members  from  most  of  the  city's  ethnic  groups  came  out,  from  American 
Indians  to  Arabs.  Children  too  young  to  walk  were  joined  by  elders  who  had 
trouble  walking  themselves. 

Led  by  Gilbert  Shorty,  a local  American  Indian  veteran  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  group  marched  west  from  the  Gallup  Cultural  Center  along  Highway 
66,  swung  south  onto  Sixth  Street,  east  onto  Coal  Avenue,  and  finally 
south  onto  Second  before  finishing  at  the  courthouse  square.  There, 
gathered  quietly  around  the  central  dance  arena,  they  listened  to  speakers 
including  Clint  John's  mother,  Della  John,  and  the  sister  of  Larry  Casuse, 
an  American  Indian  shot  to  death  in  1973  after  kidnapping  the  mayor  of 
Gallup  out  of  anger  for  his  ties  to  the  local  liquor  industry  share  their 
thoughts  on  the  morning's  theme. 

They  agreed  that  conditions  have  improved  in  Gallup  since  the  1970s. 

There  are  fewer  bars  and  liquor  stores  in  the  city  now,  noted  Lenny  Foster, 
a local  activist  and  the  day's  moderator. 

But  they  also  agreed  that  racism  was  far  from  over  and  that  much  work 
lay  ahead. 

As  a reminder,  friends  and  family  of  Clint  John  stood  in  the  crowd 
wearing  T-shirts  bearing  his  image.  While  a police  investigation  cleared 
the  officer  of  any  wrong  doing,  many  are  convinced  that  racism  cost  John 
his  life. 

"Our  relationship  as  Native  people  to  our  border  towns  . . . has  not  been 
always  positive,"  Yazzie  said.  And  while  that  relationship  may  never  be 
completely  clear  of  racism's  long  shadow,  he  added,  "that  is  no  excuse  to 
let  those  things  continue." 

"We  are  neighbors,"  Yazzie  said,  "Neither  of  us  is  going  anywhere." 

It  was  "Native  money"  that  built  Gallup,  he  said.  All  they  asked  for  in 
return  was  to  be  treated  as  equals. 

"We  just  ask  for  respect  and  the  honor  that  should  be  afforded  us  as 
Native  people,"  said  Yazzie, 

Dana  Chandler  went  further.  As  Yazzie  and  his  colleagues  did  more  than 
three  decades  ago,  he  urged  the  area's  American  Indians  to  hold  back  their 
money. 

Chandler,  who  is  black,  said  he  moved  to  Gallup  seeking  relief  from  the 
civil  rights  struggles  he'd  left  behind  in  Boston  only  to  find  the  same 
problems,  only  among  American  Indians  instead. 

"You  are  the  owners  of  all  of  this,"  he  told  the  American  Indians  in  the 
crowd.  If  they  stopped  shopping  here,  he  said,  "everything  in  the  city 
would  collapse  ...  because  the  God  in  American  is  money." 

Only  then,  said  Chandler,  would  the  border  towns  learn  to  appreciate  how 
valuable  they  were.  He  suggested  starting  with  Farmington. 

"We  are  not  a minority;  we  are  the  majority,"  he  said,  speaking  of 
people  of  color  both  here  and  the  world  over. 

Europeans,  he  said,  account  for  only  10  percent  of  the  Earth's 
population;  "That  means  that  90  percent  of  the  world  is  us.  You  ought  to 
clap  to  that." 

Larry  Emerson,  a Navajo  educator  who  roomed  with  Casuse  during  their 
days  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  struck  a more  conciliatory  note.  The 
economic  exploitation  of  the  American  Indian  was  not  over,  he  said.  But  to 
restore  the  balance  they've  lost,  he  said,  they  had  to  work  with  their 
neighbors,  not  against  them. 

Before  ending  his  speech,  Emerson  explained  the  image  on  the  banner  that 
stood  behind  the  speakers  that  morning.  At  the  bottom  lay  the  broken 


stocks  of  burnt  corn  plants,  a reminder,  he  said,  of  the  scorched  earth 
policy  Kit  Carson  used  to  drive  the  area's  tribes  off  their  land.  The 
green  corn  stock  growing  out  of  those  ashes  represents  the  resilience  of 
those  people.  It's  topped  off  by  seeds  the  plan  will  need  to  pass  on  its 
genes  to  future  generations. 

Said  Emerson,  "The  sum  total  is,  'Say,  colonialists!  Say,  racial  bigots! 
Say,  those  of  you  out  there  who  could  give  a damn  about  Native  people! 

We're  still  here!  ...  And  we're  still  smiling  as  well." 

Taking  inspiration  from  that  image,  the  organizers  of  Saturday's  march 
don't  plan  to  make  it  their  last.  Foster  said  they  hope  to  make  it  an 
annual  event. 
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Woman  claims  BIA  officials  abused  her 
By  Dohn  Christian  Hopkins 
Dine'  Bureau 
November  24,  2006 

BLACK  MESA  - An  elderly  Navajo  woman  is  claiming  she  was  assaulted  by 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials. 

A fierce  foe  of  forced  relocation,  Rena  Babbitt  Lane,  84,  lives  in  a 
remote  region  of  Black  Mesa,  without  electricity  or  running  water.  She  can 
neither  speak,  read  nor  write  English. 

On  Nov.  4,  three  BIA  federal  rangers  raided  Lane's  home  in  anticipation 
of  a law  that  would  force  her  removal  from  the  land  her  ancestors  have 
lived  on  for  generations. 

According  to  a press  release  from  chapter  officials,  the  heavily  armed 
agents  " ...  broke  into  her  home,  dragged  her  from  her  bed,  threw  her 
around,  shook  her  cane  at  her,  threw  her  cane  on  the  roof  of  her  home  ..." 

The  rangers  then  forced  her  to  stay  in  one  of  their  vehicles  while  they 
searched  her  home  and  her  son's  without  search  warrants. 

During  the  altercation.  Lane  with  a history  of  heart  problems  suffered  a 
heart  attack. 

According  to  the  press  release.  Lane  told  the  agents,  "How  can  you  treat 
me  like  this?  I am  not  a criminal.  I am  a good  person,  a kind  person.  I am 
your  mother,  you  are  my  son." 

The  officers  told  her  she  was  going  to  jail  and  said  they'd  be  back  the 
following  day  to  take  away  her  sheep  and  "let  the  coyotes  eat  all  your 
sheep . " 

They  continued  that  they  would  make  her  sit  in  jail  and  then  walk  home 
about  100  miles  in  the  winter. 

Lane's  crime  was  going  into  another  grazing  area.  She  had  gone  through  a 
section  of  barbed  wire  fence  to  retrieve  her  goats  that  had  wandered  off. 

While  in  the  hospital,  with  an  oxygen  mask.  Lane  cried  and  continued  to 
worry  about  her  sheep  and  her  son.  She  was  released  from  the  hospital  Nov. 

8 and  met  with  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agents  in  Flagstaff  the 
next  day.  A report  is  reputedly  under  way  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  U.S. 
Attorney. 

FBI  Special  Agent  Brian  Sagan  had  no  comment  on  the  case. 

"I  can  neither  say  if  there  is  an  investigation,  or  if  there  is  not  an 
investigation,"  Sagan  said. 

Marsha  Monesterski,  a paralegal  working  with  the  Navajo  on  this  case, 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment  Wednesday. 

Lane  has  had  a tumltuous  history  with  the  BIA.  In  the  past  she  has  been 
severely  beaten,  had  her  hand  broken  and  her  horses,  goats  and  sheep 
confiscated.  The  BIA  once  took  her  chainsaw  and  firewood,  saying  her  son 


Henry  Lane  had  illegally  cut  firewood. 

Lane's  husband,  John  died  from  an  aneurysm  while  trying  to  get  water 
from  a capped-off  well.  The  water  wells  in  the  region  are  capped  off  or 
dismantled.  They  were  destroyed  by  BIA  bulldozers. 

After  her  husband  was  buried,  BIA  rangers  reportedly  threatened  to  dig 
his  body  up. 

Officials  told  Lane  the  only  way  to  save  her  animals  and  home  was  to 
sign  a 75-year  Accommodation  Agreement,  requiring  her  to  live  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hopi  tribe.  When  she  refused  to  sign,  her  signature 
was  forged. 

Lane  cannot  write  English  and  uses  a thumbprint. 

Other  Navajo  elders  have  been  the  victim  of  BIA  abuse,  the  release  said. 
In  October,  an  elderly  Cactus  Valley  man  had  his  firewood  confiscated. 
After  going  to  Hopi  court  and  proving  that  he  had  a permit,  the  man's  wood 
was  still  not  returned. 

On  Nov.  15,  the  Western  Navajo  Agency  on  Aging  representing  18  chapters 
unanimously  passed  resolutions  in  support  of  Lane  and  calling  for  hearings 
on  elderly  abuse  in  the  region. 

John  Christian  Hopkins  can  be  reached  at  hopkinsl960@hotmail.com 
or  by  calling  505-371-5443. 
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Group  touts  value  of  churro  sheep 
By  Natasha  Kaye  Johnson 
Dine'  Bureau 
November  20,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - For  the  Dine',  sheep  symbolize  the  "good  life,"  living  in 
harmony  and  balance  on  the  land.  The  organization  Dine'  bi'na.  Sheep  is 
Life,  want  to  keep  that  concept  alive  and  strong. 

This  past  weekend,  the  non-profit  group  hosted  the  fourth  annual  Navajo 
Churro  Ram  Exchange,  where  sheep  producers  brought  in  their  churro  rams  to 
exchange  with  other  producers.  The  event  allows  producers  to  switch  out 
healthy  rams  so  that  they  can  obtain  new  bloodlines  for  their  flock,  and 
prevent  disease  and  deformities  within  the  flock  like  "split  eye."  The 
exchange  was  hosted  in  three  locations  including  Tees  Nos  Pos,  Chinle,  and 
Ganado. 

"It's  important  for  us  to  carry  this  breed,"  said  Jay  Begay,  Jr., 
organizer  and  staff  with  Dine'  bi'na'. 

In  the  mid-1600's,  the  Dine'  acquired  the  Churro  sheep  from  the  Spanish, 
where  eventually  their  lifestyle  of  hunting  and  gathering  changed  to 
farming  and  pastoralism.  Today,  sheep  are  still  very  much  a part  of  the 
culture. 

"It  all  ties  back  to  tradition  with  the  original  breed  that  we  had  in 
the  old  days,"  said  Begay. 

Begay  said  there  is  a sacredness  that  the  ram  has  to  the  land.  Because 
"In  those  days,  our  elders  and  our  grandparents  made  a living  off  that 
breed,  with  the  fiber,"  said  Begay.  "Some  of  the  best  weavings  found  in 
the  museums  are  from  the  churro  wool." 

Unlike  wool  from  modern  commercial  breeds,  wool  from  primitive  carpet- 
wool  sheep  such  as  Churro  is  low  in  lanolin;  so,  it  does  not  require  water 
for  washing  or  take  much  carding,  making  it  ideal  for  rug  weavers.  Keeping 
the  churro  sheep  healthy  and  high  in  numbers,  organizers  feel,  is  integral 
to  keeping  the  practice  of  Navajo  culture. 

"It's  so  we  can  continue  the  long  tradition  of  raising  sheep  and  working 
with  fibers,"  said  Racheal  Dahozy,  organizer. 


Because  of  this,  the  organization  provides  technical  assistance  to 
Navajo  shepherds  and  weavers,  like  the  exchange  program,  as  well  as 
various  workshops.  The  workshops  do  not  just  attract  Navajo  people,  Begay 
said,  but  people  throughout  the  world  who  have  an  interest  in  dyeing  and 
weaving. 

While  the  tie  that  the  Navajo  people  have  with  the  churro  sheep  is 
strong,  there  was  a time  when  it  was  coming  extinct.  In  the  1970's,  there 
were  only  450  of  the  old  type  Navajo-Churro  the  Nation.  In  1977,  animal 
scientist.  Dr.  Lyle  McNeal  a professor  at  the  University  of  Utah 
recognized  the  cultural  impact  the  breed  had  on  the  people  and  collected 
as  many  churro  sheep  he  could  find  from  the  southwest  region. 

"He  took  the  sheep  back  to  the  university  and  started  his  own  little 
farm,"  said  Dahozy. 

McNeal  reproduced  as  many  sheep  as  he  could  on  the  farm,  and  then 
eventually  redistributed  them  to  the  Navajo  people.  His  efforts  continued 
and  later  became  founded  as  the  Navajo  Sheep  Project,  hosting  the  first 
"Sheep  is  Life"  event  in  Utah.  This  is  the  15th  year  since  the 
organization  has  been  in  existence  as  a non-profit,  and  it  has  grown 
immensely  since  then. 

In  2002,  the  Navajo  Sheep  Project  dispersed  400  Churro  head  to  the 
people.  Begay  estimates  that  the  number  of  sheep  has  increased  about  four 
times  since  the  project  began,  with  a minimum  of  about  1,600  sheep.  Though 
the  sheep  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct,  Dahozy  said,  not 
very  many  Navajo  sheepherders  have  the  churro  sheep. 

But  those  who  do  have  the  sheep  are  finding  creative  ways  to  market  them 
with  the  help  of  the  organization. 

Last  fall,  the  organization  helped  to  form  a lamb  co-op,  where  sheep 
producers  can  sell  their  lambs  to  restaurants.  Begay  said  the  co-op  began 
with  one  individual,  but  caught  the  attention  of  other  sheep  producers. 

The  La  Posada  restaurant  in  Winslow  is  one  restaurant  that  serves  lamb 
from  the  co-op. 

"We  promote  our  animals  as  all  natural,"  said  Begay,  unlike  many  animals 
today  which  are  fed  proteins  and  hormones. 

Begay  said  that  churro  meat  has  some  health  advantages,  and  is  a lot 
leaner  than  other  breeds  of  sheep. 

Most  importantly,  though,  is  that  the  organization  is  helping  to  ensure 
that  sheep  will  continue  to  be  a cornerstone  to  the  identity  of  the  Dine'. 
Those  involved  with  the  organization  range  from  the  young  to  the  elderly. 

"We  try  to  focus  on  the  youth  so  they  can  continue  with  our  tradition  to 
raise  sheep,"  said  Begay.  "It  all  ties  back  to  tradition." 

For  more  information,  visit  www.navajolifeway.com. 
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Indian  reservations  grapple  with  border  rules 
By  Hernan  Rozeberg  San  Antonio  Express-News 
November  19,  2006 

TOHONO  O'ODHAM  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Ariz.  - The  U.  S.  government  didn't 
consult  several  Indian  reservations  along  the  Mexican  border  when  Congress 
and  President  Bush  decided  to  build  700  miles  of  double-layer  fencing 
along  the  border. 

But  the  fence  would  line  several  Indian  reservations,  where  thousands 
linger  in  a political  no-man's  land,  their  border  territories  turned  into 
war  zones  as  undocumented  immigrants  and  narco-traff ickers  try  to  get  past 
federal  agents. 


Tribal  leaders  now  are  engaged  in  a tricky  juggling  act,  trying  to  stay 
out  of  the  border  fight  while  not  appearing  uncooperative  with  the 
government's  war  on  terrorism. 

"We've  become  an  afterthought  all  over  again/'  lamented  Robert  Holden, 
spokesman  for  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  nation's 
largest  Indian  lobbying  group,  representing  more  than  250  tribes.  "Here  we 
are,  right  on  the  front  lines,  yet  nobody  asks  us  what  we  think." 

About  two  dozen  reservations  abut  U.  S.  borders  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 
Many  tribes  had  lived  on  traditional  lands  for  hundreds  of  years  when  the 
creation  of  these  borders  suddenly  placed  their  members  in  different 
countries . 

Tribal  representatives  met  last  month  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  reservation 
in  southern  Arizona  for  an  unprecedented  "Border  Summit  of  the  Americas," 
an  attempt  to  form  a united  response  to  the  government's  increasingly 
intrusive  use  of  their  lands  for  national  security  purposes. 

This  reservation  has  become  the  most  popular  spot  for  undocumented 
crossers  along  the  entire  U.  S. -Mexico  border.  And  the  territory's  74-mile 
frontage  on  Mexico  has  come  to  symbolize  the  American  Indians'  border 
struggle . 

About  the  size  of  Connecticut,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  - "people  of 
the  desert"  - has  the  second-largest  reservation  in  the  country  after  the 
Navajos.  The  tribe's  28,  000  members  live  widely  dispersed  on  this  vast 
chunk  of  the  Sonoran  Desert,  home  to  the  iconic  saguaro  cactus. 

After  the  U.  S.  Border  Patrol  successfully  clamped  down  on  illegal 
crossings  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  the  1990  s, 
migrants  funneled  into  Arizona,  their  routes  eventually  taking  them  across 
the  Tohono  O'odham  reservation. 

Arguing  in  favor  of  stronger  security,  tribal  leaders  repeatedly  have 
said  that  as  many  as  1,  500  undocumented  crossers  traverse  the  reservation 
daily,  leaving  behind  tons  of  trash  - food  containers,  empty  water  jugs, 
clothing.  Desperate,  many  of  them  break  into  houses  and  steal  food.  Dozens 
perish . 

Drug  smuggling  is  big  business  here,  with  hundreds  of  stolen  cars 
hauling  drugs  across  the  border  left  abandoned. 

Leaders  have  said  their  modest  police  force  must  spend  most  of  its  time 
on  border  issues,  costing  $ 3 million  a year. 

They  gradually  have  turned  from  being  sympathetic  to  migrants  to  feeling 
overwhelmed  by  what  they  see  as  an  incessant  onslaught.  Cooperation  with 
the  Border  Patrol  has  increased  and  the  agency  has  opened  two  stations  on 
the  reservation. 

The  tribal  council  backed  a Homeland  Security  Department  proposal  to 
erect  a reinforced  fence,  soon  to  be  built,  covering  the  tribe's  stretch 
of  the  border. 

But  the  tribe's  membership  is  divided.  Many  adamantly  oppose  the 
presence  of  federal  agents  and  National  Guard  troops  on  their  land.  If 
security  is  needed,  they  said,  it  should  be  handled  by  the  tribe  itself 
and  not  by  outsiders. 

Mike  Flores,  a member  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  legislative  council,  said 
many  locals  feel  besieged  by  growing  numbers  of  border  agents. 

He  pulled  out  a list  of  complaints:  Agents  zoom  along  tribal  roads, 
tailgating  slower  elderly  drivers.  They  pull  over  tribal  members,  accusing 
them  of  smuggling  people  and  drugs.  They  insult  members  with  ethnic 
epithets.  And  they  trample  on  sacred  burial  sites. 

The  controversy  stretches  south  of  the  border,  where  there  is  no  formal 
Indian  reservation  system.  About  1,  400  Tohono  O'odham  members  living  on 
the  Mexican  side  no  longer  have  easy  access  to  informal  crossings  through 
open  cattle  gates  - a centuries-old  practice  - without  being  questioned 
and  even  arrested  by  Border  Patrol  agents. 

"It's  absolutely  horrendous,  how  our  traditional  passage  is  being  cut 
off,"  said  Arlene  lunhamad  Duarez,  whose  family  ranch  is  about  50  yards 
from  the  San  Miguel  gate,  the  most  traveled  of  four  informal  border 
crossings  on  the  reservation. 

The  agency  repeatedly  has  countered  that  it  tries  to  be  sensitive  to 
tribal  concerns. 

Members  of  other  American  Indian  tribes  also  are  worried  about  the 


impact  of  the  government's  border  crackdown  and  controversial  fence  plan. 

Nearly  7,  000  Pascua  Yaqui,  also  in  southern  Arizona,  for  decades  have 
crossed  into  Sonora,  Mexico,  home  to  about  30,  000  Yaquis.  Members  said 
that  after  9-11,  border  inspectors  started  confiscating  ceremonial  objects 
such  as  deer  hooves  on  suspicion  they  concealed  drugs. 

Other  tribes  concluded  that  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  government 
was  the  best  solution  to  their  border-crossing  dilemma.  For  example,  the  1 
200-member  Kumeyaay  tribe  near  the  border  south  of  San  Diego  received 
approval  for  members  to  cross  back  and  forth  through  regular  ports  of 
entry.  The  Kumeyaays  on  the  Mexican  side,  also  numbering  around  1,  200, 
must  obtain  temporary  visas  allowing  them  to  legally  cross  north  at  Tecate 

Some  tribes,  such  as  the  Kickapoo  near  Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  readily 
welcome  government  agents.  They  also  move  to  and  from  El  Nacimiento,  the 
tribe's  private  ceremonial  camp  two  hours  south  into  Mexico. 

Members  were  authorized  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  to  travel  back  and 
forth  after  the  tribe  obtained  federal  recognition  in  1983.  They're  also 
Mexican  citizens,  which  further  eases  cross-border  movement. 

Tribal  leaders  seem  indifferent  to  immigration  issues.  A handful  of 
undocumented  crossers  go  through  the  reservation  daily,  but  nobody  really 
minds  because  they  quickly  disappear  inland,  members  said. 

Concerned  about  security,  some  in  the  tribe  would  welcome  a border  fence 

Standing  on  an  embankment  about  30  yards  up  from  the  Rio  Grande,  Genaro 
Lopez  said  seeing  a bigger  wall  replacing  the  current  flimsy  chain-link 
fence  in  his  backyard  would  likely  turn  back  drug  traffickers  who  now 
easily  slip  across. 

Opinions  among  tribes  on  how  to  best  deal  with  the  government's  security 
ramp-up  tend  to  vary  according  to  their  take  on  a perennially 
controversial  issue  in  Indian  circles:  sovereignty. 

A tribe  that  sees  itself  as  a sovereign  nation  is  likely  to  question  any 
type  of  governmental  involvement  on  its  reservations.  Many  who  attended 
the  Arizona  gathering  raised  sovereignty  as  a main  argument  against 
allowing  federal  agents  on  their  territories. 

But  the  U.  S.  government  contends  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  tribal 
sovereignty.  Reservations  are  federal  property  entrusted  to  the  tribes, 
said  Gary  Garrison,  spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "They  can 
complain  really  loud,  but  ultimately  the  federal  government  and  the 
Congress  have  plenary  power,"  Garrison  said.  "In  reality,  they  have  as 
much  say  as  a state  or  municipal  entity." 
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Tribe  seeks  full  management  of  bison  range 
By  MATT  GOURAS 
November  22,  2006 

FIELENA,  Mont.  - The  American  Indian  tribe  that  has  shared  management  of 
the  nation's  only  federal  wildlife  refuge  for  bison  wants  to  ditch  the 
unusual  arrangement  and  take  over  full  management. 

But  the  Interior  Department  said  negotiations  are  on  hold  until 
"significant"  personnel  issues  are  resolved.  After  that,  though,  it  will 
consider  more  management  responsibility  for  the  tribe,  said  spokesman  Matt 
Kales . 

The  two-year  joint  management  agreement  between  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  the  federal  agency  expired  in  September.  The  tribe 
said  it  has  submitted  a proposal  seeking  full  management  of  the  19,000- 
acre  National  Bison  Range  in  northwestern  Montana  under  a contract  in 
which  the  federal  government  would  pay  the  tribe  for  its  work. 


The  joint  agreement  was  a compromise  for  the  tribe,  which  has  been 
seeking  full  management  of  the  bison  range  near  Moiese  for  years.  The 
tribe's  proposal  comes  just  months  after  the  release  of  a performance 
report  that  indicated  some  of  the  work  the  tribe  was  responsible  for 
wasn't  getting  done. 

"Instead  of  two  heads  running  it,  there  would  be  one  head.  We  found  it  a 
little  bit  awkward  this  style  of  management,"  tribal  spokesman  Rob 
McDonald  said  Tuesday.  "The  original  deal  that  was  offered  to  us  wasn't 
perfect,  but  we  decided  to  take  it  and  show  how  we  could  run  it." 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  consider  a deal  that  gives  the 
tribe  greater  responsibility  "on  a performance-driven  basis"  over  a three 
to  five  year  transitional  period  Kales  said. 

First,  the  agency  must  resolve  personnel  complaints,  he  said.  Kales  said 
he  could  not  elaborate  on  the  problems,  but  said  they  are  related  to 
complaints  that  arose  earlier  this  year  that  work  conditions  have 
deteriorated  since  the  tribes  got  involved  in  running  the  range. 

The  Public  Employees  for  Environmental  Responsibility  has  said  staff 
members  want  the  tribe's  involvement  ended. 

"The  issues  are  significant,"  Kales  said.  "Moving  forward  at  this  point 
is  predicated  on  resolving  those  issues." 

The  bison  range,  within  the  borders  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation, 
was  created  in  1908  on  Indian  land  the  government  bought  to  save  bison 
from  extinction.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was  charged  with 
managing  it  prior  to  the  two-year  joint  agreement. 

"We've  always  had  interest  in  being  managers  of  this  completely  and  this 
is  our  solution  to  get  there,"  McDonald  said  of  the  tribe's  proposal. 

The  tribe's  proposal  would  phase  in  full  management  over  three  years 
under  a federal  contract  starting  in  2007.  The  proposal  calls  for  the 
tribe  to  be  paid  $1  million  a year  for  its  work. 

Under  the  joint  agreement,  the  tribe  performed  some  of  the  activities  on 
the  range,  including  bison  roundups,  weed  control,  fire  suppression  and 
collection  of  federal  public  use  fees.  About  half  of  the  range's  24 
employees  were  under  the  tribe's  supervision. 

Negotiations  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  are  ongoing,  and 
the  proposal  is  sure  to  have  its  critics. 

"This  is  a complex  issue,"  Kales  said.  "It  always  has  been." 

Earlier  this  year,  a performance  report  indicated  much  of  the  tribe's 
assigned  work  wasn't  getting  done.  And  environmentalists  worry  the  tribe's 
management  could  lead  to  reduced  stewardship. 

McDonald  said  those  worries  are  unfounded,  and  are  based  on  subjective 
and  arbitrary  reports  of  the  tribe's  work. 

"We  can't  deny  that  some  of  the  areas  showed  weakness,  but  they  were  not 
substantial  at  all,"  he  said. 

A service  of  the  Associated  Press(AP) 
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Tribes  work  to  fight  meth 
By  CHRISTINA  GOOD  VOICE 
Associated  Press  writer 
November  21,  2006 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - In  the  rural  areas  of  the  Osage  Nation  reservation, 
tribal  officials  say  a silent  epidemic  is  spreading,  causing  domestic 
abuse,  child  abuse,  child  neglect  and  an  overall  decline  in  the  quality  of 


life  for  some  Osages. 

Methamphetamine  use  is  on  the  rise,  and  tribal  leaders  passed  an  anti- 
meth  bill  this  week  that  would  set  minimum  penalties  for  the  use, 
possession  and  distribution  of  meth. 

The  bill,  which  was  passed  Wednesday  in  the  Osage  Nation  Congress,  is  a 
starting  point  in  the  Osage  Nation's  battle  against  the  "methamphetamine 
epidemic,"  Osage  Congresswoman  Debbie  Littleton  said. 

Littleton  worked  diligently  to  get  the  legislation  passed  because  she 
said  she  had  seen  firsthand  the  effects  of  the  drug  on  family  members. 

"It's  something  I've  been  concerned  with  a long  time,"  Littleton  said. 
"It  didn't  seem  like  there  was  anything  being  done  about  it." 

About  69.2  percent  of  the  open  Indian  child  welfare  cases  in  the  tribe 
are  related  to  methamphetamine,  said  Lee  Collins,  director  of  social 
services  for  Osage  Nation. 

The  tribe,  which  occupies  Osage  County  in  northeastern  Oklahoma,  has 
about  3,200  members  living  on  its  reservation. 

Collins  said  the  2004  Oklahoma  law  that  restricted  access  to  products 
containing  pseudoephedrine,  a key  meth  ingredient,  helped  to  bring  down 
usage  numbers  on  the  reservation,  but  the  trend  has  reversed  as  meth 
trafficking  in  the  area  has  increased. 

"If  we  looked  at  the  past  three  months  we'd  see  that  number  go  up 
significantly,"  Collins  said.  "I've  worked  with  families  (involved  with 
meth),  and  in  the  past  11  years  I've  seen  one  mother  get  off  meth  and  stay 
off." 

Even  those  who  seek  treatment  for  their  addiction  don't  last  and  they 
wind  up  back  in  the  system,  she  said. 

Other  problems  that  go  hand-in-hand  with  methamphetamine  use  are  child 
neglect  and  abuse. 

"People  who  have  used  meth  don't  supervise  their  children.  They  party, 
sleep,  and  their  children  are  subject  to  things  such  as  sexual  abuse  by 
strangers  the  parents  have  let  stay  at  their  homes,"  Collins  said. 

If  all  of  Oklahoma's  tribes  would  work  together  in  applying  for  grants, 
they  might  be  more  successful  in  getting  the  funds  needed  to  create  two- 
year  treatment  programs,  Collins  said. 

Right  now  the  Osage  Nation  only  has  a 28-day  treatment  program  that 
Collins  said  is  insufficient  for  any  meth  addict.  She  said  a true  addict 
would  need  at  least  a two-year  program  to  stay  clean. 

"It's  not  just  tribes  - it's  all  of  society,"  Collins  said.  "We've  got 
to  do  a better  job  of  protecting  our  children  so  the  parents  can  get  the 
treatment  they  need." 

Other  tribes  like  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Choctaw  Nation  are  working 
to  get  meth  prevention  grants  to  aid  in  their  fight  to  keep  the  drug  out. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  received  a $350,000  methamphetamine  prevention 
grant  that  will  be  used  to  educate  the  community  - particularly  the  16  to 
20-year-old  population  - and  raise  awareness  about  the  drug. 

B.D.  Boyd,  deputy  director  of  Cherokee  Nation  Behavioral  Health,  said 
the  tribe  wants  to  help  communities  develop  their  own  drug  prevention 
plans  and  programs. 

Boyd  said  the  tribe  doesn't  have  exact  numbers  on  meth  use  within  the 
Cherokee  jurisdiction,  but  the  tribe  has  the  sense  that  it's  there  just  by 
talking  to  tribal  law  enforcement. 

"What  we  have  in  our  area,  it's  not  just  an  Indian  problem,"  Boyd  said. 
"We're  very  integrated  with  other  people  who  aren't  Indian,  and  it's  a 
problem  for  the  whole  community.  We  don't  see  that  one  group  is  source  of 
the  problem." 

The  Choctaw  Nation  is  seeking  funding  for  a meth  prevention  grant  that 
will  only  be  given  to  five  tribes  across  the  United  States. 

Gary  Nunley,  director  of  behavioral  health  for  the  Choctaw  Nation,  said 
the  grant  would  help  with  prevention,  treatment  and  recovery  for  meth 
users . 

The  tribe  has  a 30-day  treatment  facility,  and  45  percent  of  those  who 
enter  the  program  have  said  meth  is  their  drug  of  choice,  Nunley  said. 

The  Chi  Hullo  Li,  or  We  Care  for  You,  center  is  a six-month  facility  for 
mothers  who  are  seeking  treatment  but  don't  want  to  be  separated  from 
their  children.  Methamphetamine  is  the  leading  drug  at  the  facility. 


"Meth  is  highly  addictive.  It  takes  a toll  on  the  whole  body  and  results 
in  a loss  of  job,  family  and  finances/'  Nunley  said.  "It's  a real  serious 
problem. " 

Nunley  said  Indian  tribes  should  work  together  on  the  issue  to  find  a 
solution . 

"We  should  be  partnering  more  formally  with  other  tribes  across  the 
country  to  see  if  we  can't  identify  a solution  and  the  practices  that 
work/'  Nunley  said. 
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Osage  Nation  gets  tough  on  meth  use 
Special  to  the  D-C 
November  16,  2006 

The  Osage  Nation  Congress,  called  into  special  session  by  Chief  Dim  Gray 
took  up  the  issue  of  methamphetamine  abuse  yesterday  afternoon,  and  they 
took  it  head  on. 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Congresswoman  Debra  Littleton  who  chaired  the 
hearings  this  afternoon.  In  opening  statements,  Littleton  stated  that  this 
issue  was  so  pressing  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  now,  "This  bill  is  a 
foundation  and  will  give  us  a base  to  build  from."  The  bill  is  modeled 
after  the  Oklahoma  State  law,  which  has  become  the  standard  for  meth 
legislation  across  the  country,  but  it  does  not  stop  there  and  is  far 
sighted  enough  to  allow  for  further  legislation  as  needed  to  deal  with 
this  dangerous  and  toxic  drug,  which  is  hitting  all  of  Indian  country  hard 

The  hearings  first  testimony  came  from  Chief  Dim  Gray.  Gray  spoke  about 
the  need  for  the  Nation  to  act  against  what  has  become  a scourge  of 
methamphetamine,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  movement.  "Our  biggest 
concern  in  the  infancy  of  our  new  government  is  the  sheer  number  of  laws 
that  need  to  be  passed.  Indian  country  has  been  hit  disproportionately 
hard  with  this  drug.  It  is  imperative  that  one  of  first  things  we  do  for 
our  people  is  to  pass  a bill  that  will  protect  them  and  their  children 
from  this  destroyer  of  families.  This  bill  needs  to  be  passed  and  I don't 
see  a problem  with  getting  it  passed,"  said  Chief  Gray.  Gray  also  spoke  of 
the  opportunity  for  the  new  Constitutional  Osage  government  to  use  its 
sovereignty  over  its  territory  to  describe  why  it  is  important  for  the 
Nation  to  move  to  protect  itself  by  saying  "We  are  a nation  of  laws  and 
the  laws  that  are  passed  and  enforced  have  a profound  impact  on  our  people 
We  should  be  able  to  pass  a law  that  shows  very  clearly  that  the  people 
who  make  and  sell  this  stuff  to  our  people  will  pay  a price."  Chief  Gray 
also  stated  that  "People  who  are  against  Indian  rights  and  the  right  of 
Indians  to  self-govern  will  look  at  the  scourge  of  meth  use  in  Indian 
country  as  a reason  to  say  Indian  people  are  not  capable  of  governing 
themselves.  By  passing  this  bill  we  will  take  that  argument  away  from  them 
We  will  show  that  not  only  are  we  able  to  govern  ourselves  and  we  will 
govern  ourselves." 

The  committee  also  heard  testimony  from  the  law  enforcement  community. 
Chief  of  the  Osage  Nation  Police,  Dohn  Drexel  testified  it  was  high  time 
for  the  Nation  to  act,  and  act  decisively.  From  a law  enforcement 
standpoint,  Drexel  said  the  Oklahoma  law,  which  restricts  the  availability 
of  easily  obtainable  meth  ingredients,  and  better  law  enforcement  efforts 
have  cut  down  on  the  number  of  meth  labs,  but  the  vacuum  has  been  filled 
by  the  drug  cartels,  and  the  incidence  of  use  is  now  increasing,  instead 
of  decreasing.  "From  a police  perspective  this  was  a bad  problem  10  years 
ago  and  it  is  still  a bad  problem.  If  the  penalty  for  using  and 


distributing  this  drug  is  a slap  on  the  hand  then  it  is  not  helping  police. 
This  bill  has  a minimum  incarceration  included  and  that  will  help  us 
tremendously/'  stated  Drexel. 

Pawhuska  Journal  Capital  - All  rights  reserved. 
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Indian,  military  warriors  similar 

Fort  A.  P.  Hill  honors  warriors  from  the  past  and  present  during 
Native  American  Heritage  Month  event  yesterday 
By  CATHY  DYSON 
November  21,  2006 

Wanda  Fortune  is  proud  of  her  connection  between  the  warriors  of  the  past 
and  present. 

The  Bowling  Green  resident  is  a member  of  the  Rappahannock  Indian  tribe 
and  a budget  analyst  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill  in  Caroline  County. 

Her  Indian  name  is  "Singing  Wind,"  and  her  husband,  Lt.  Col.  John 
Fortune,  is  currently  fighting  in  Afghanistan. 

At  an  event  yesterday  at  the  Army  base.  Fortune  talked  about  the 
similarities  between  the  first  Americans  and  those  who  currently  wear  the 
uniform. 

"Indians  have  always  been  warriors.  They've  always  fought  for  what  they 
thought  was  right,"  she  said. 

November  was  declared  Native  American  Heritage  Month  in  1990.  It's  an 
important  month  to  Indians,  Fortune  said,  because  it  marks  the  end  of  a 
successful  harvest  - and  a chance  to  show  gratitude  for  food  that  will 
last  the  winter. 

At  yesterday's  event,  almost  70  people  who  work  at  A.P.  Hill  feasted  on 
typical  Indian  dishes,  such  as  succotash  and  corn  chowder,  smoked  venison 
and  roasted  turkey. 

They  listened  to  speeches  and  watched  Daniel  Garneau  of  Norfolk  dance  in 
full  regalia. 

Garneau 's  ancestors  were  among  the  Indians  who  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Little  Big-horn.  Along  with  his  feathers  and  black  makeup,  headdress 
and  bird  claws,  Garneau  wore  a patch  that  read:  "Custer  Had  It  Coming." 

Like  the  other  speakers,  Garneau  shared  a passion  to  remember  those 
before  him  who  suffered  through  decades  of  discrimination  and  lost 
opportunities . 

"Veterans  Day  is  every  day  because  it  honors  those  vets  who  fought  and 
died  for  us,"  he  said.  "It's  because  of  all  of  them  that  we're  able  to 
still  be  here  today." 

Fortune,  Garneau  and  Master  Sgt.  Joan  "Little  Swan"  Johnson  make  it 
their  mission  to  inform  people,  at  military  bases  or  school  cafeterias, 
that  American  Indians  are  alive  and  well. 

Those  in  the  audience  seemed  to  appreciate  their  efforts. 

"It's  amazing  to  me  how  strongly  and  how  deeply  they  feel  about  their 
culture,"  said  Daniel  Glembot,  fire  chief  at  A.P.  Hill.  "It's  just  awesome 
that  they're  willing  to  come  out  and  educate  us." 

Currently,  there  are  35,000  American  Indians  in  both  active  duty  and 
reserves.  Indians  have  fought  in  every  United  States  war  to  protect  both 
the  American--and  native  - way  of  life,  Garneau  said. 

Indians  have  always  honored  those  who  serve  their  country.  Fortune  said. 
Recently,  she  said  she's  seen  that  emphasis  get  even  stronger. 

For  instance,  at  last  month's  annual  powwow  of  the  Rappahannock  tribe, 
the  chief  expected  those  in  the  crowd  to  value  veterans  and  their 
contributions  to  society. 


Those  who  didn't  were  asked  to  leave. 

To  reach  CATHY  DYSON:  540/374-5425 
Email:  cdyson@freelancestar.com 
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Cherokee  Nation  sending  care  packages  to  troops 
November  21,  2006 

CATOOSA,  Okla.  (AP)  - Cherokee  Casino  employees  baked  more  than  10,000 
cookies  Monday  to  send  with  packages  to  troops  in  Iraq. 

Employees  of  seven  Cherokee  Casinos  and  other  Cherokee  Nation 
Enterprises  operations  collected  items  like  batteries,  toiletries,  games 
and  reading  material  over  the  past  month  for  the  packages. 

"I  am  extremely  proud  of  our  employees  for  stepping  up  and  assuming  a 
responsibility  to  help  support  our  troops  in  Iraq,"  said  David  Stewart, 

CEO  of  Cherokee  Nation  Enterprises. 

The  casino  culinary  staff  baked  the  cookies,  including  such  favorites  as 
chocolate  chip,  oatmeal  raisin  and  sugar. 

The  casino  has  sent  care  packages  to  troops  in  previous  years. 

Casino  retail  administrator  Anthony  Tiger  previously  served  a one-year 
tour  of  duty  in  Iraq,  and  he  said  the  packages  he  received  from  the  casino 
were  a nice  surprise. 

"It  was  great  to  get  packages  from  home,"  Tiger  said.  "Everyone  was  so 
excited  just  to  get  socks,  shirts,  toothbrushes  and  especially  candy  and 
Twinkies,  because  they  didn't  have  sweets  when  I was  there.  We  also  loved 
getting  shirts  and  jackets  that  said  Oklahoma  or  an  Oklahoma  team  so  we 
could  represent  our  state." 

Native  American  Times.  Copyright  c.  2005  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Senate  approves  measure  to  honor  Meskwaki  code  talkers 
by:  The  Associated  Press 
November  20,  2006 

DES  MOINES,  Iowa  (AP)  - Eight  Meskwakis  may  soon  receive  congressional 
gold  medals  for  helping  the  United  States  track  enemy  forces  during  World 
War  II. 

The  U.S.  Senate  on  Sept.  20  passed  a measure  that  would  allow  Congress 
to  honor  all  American  Indians  who  served  as  code  talkers  during  the  20th 
century,  said  Sen.  Chuck  Grassley,  R-Iowa.  The  bill  needs  approval  from 
the  House  and  President  Bush. 

"The  Meskwakis  were  intensely  involved  in  World  War  II,  and  it  only 
makes  sense  that  they  get  the  recognition  that  they  have  long  deserved," 
said  Grassley,  who  co-sponsored  the  measure  when  it  was  first  introduced 
last  year.  "Native  Americans  from  all  across  the  country  made  sacrifices 
and  they  should  not  be  forgotten." 

The  Meskwakis  were  among  those  from  18  tribes  who  used  their  language  as 


a secret  code  during  World  War  II.  The  U.S. 

military  used  the  code  to  communicate  enemy  troop  movements,  direct 
artillery  fire  and  other  secret  information.  The  codes  were  never  cracked 
by  enemy  forces. 

The  code  talkers'  achievements  went  largely  unnoticed  because  the  code 
was  classified  until  1968.  Twenty-nine  original  Navajo  code  talkers  were 
presented  with  the  Congressional  Gold  Medal  in  2001.  Others  who  qualified 
as  code  talkers  received  the  Congressional  Silver  Medal. 

The  Meskwakis,  all  of  whom  have  died,  never  received  that  recognition. 
They  were  assigned  to  missions  in  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Italy. 

Sen.  Tom  Harkin,  D-Iowa,  honored  six  of  the  Meskwaki  code  talkers  with 
medals  last  year.  He  credited  the  United  States'  success  in  northern 
Africa  to  "the  heroism  of  the  code  talkers  and  the  valuable  information 
they  sent  back." 

Grassley  said  the  legislation  lists  the  names  of  the  Meskwaki  code 
talkers.  They  include  Dewey  Youngbear,  Edward  Benson,  Dewey  Roberts, 

Melvin  Twin,  Dudie  Carl  Wayne,  Mike  Wayne,  Wayne  Sanache  and  Frank  Sanache. 
Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Onondagas  scour  past  to  bolster  claim 
By  Mike  McAndrew 
Staff  writer 
November  20,  2006 

Think  of  it  as  "CSI:  Onondaga  Nation,"  but  with  a scholarly  bent. 

A handful  of  historians  quietly  spent  the  past  year  digging  through 
centuries-old  records  to  try  to  salvage  the  Onondaga  Nation's  land  claim 
suit . 

The  Onondagas  sent  the  researchers  on  a frenzied  search  in  2005  after 
the  city  of  Sherrill  won  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  a case  against  the 
Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  places  like  the  National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  historians  pored  through  files  at  lesser-known  spots,  like  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia. 

On  Thursday,  the  Onondaga  Nation  revealed  the  findings,  filing  hundreds 
of  pages  of  affidavits  and  exhibits  with  the  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Syracuse . 

The  Onondagas  hope  the  historical  exhibits  will  persuade  District  Dudge 
Lawrence  Kahn  not  to  dismiss  their  suit  against  New  York. 

The  state  asked  Kahn  in  August  to  dismiss  the  Onondagas'  case  because  it 
contended  the  Onondagas  waited  too  long  to  sue. 

The  state  contends  a precedent  was  set  in  2005  by  a federal  appeals 
court  that  dismissed  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of  New  York's  land  claim, 
saying  that  the  Cayugas  had  taken  too  long  to  sue.  The  attorney  general's 
office  says  the  Onondagas'  suit  is  "possessory,"  like  the  Cayugas'. 

Syracuse  lawyer  Joseph  Heath,  the  Onondagas'  lawyer,  said  their 
historians  found  records  that  prove  Onondaga  leaders  continuously 
protested  to  federal  and  state  officials  that  New  York  had  fraudulently 
bought  their  land,  but  laws  and  court  decisions  made  it  impossible  for 
Indian  nations  to  get  their  day  in  court  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Included  in  the  filings  Thursday  are  transcripts  of  complaints  Onondaga 
chiefs  made  to  New  York's  first  governor,  George  Clinton,  after  the  state 
bought  from  the  Onondagas  in  1788  a 40-mile-wide  swath  of  land  stretching 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada  from  the  Onondagas. 


There  are  census  records  from  1785  and  1789  that  indicate  Clinton 
negotiated  the  land  deal  with  leaders  who  represented  9 percent  of  the 
nearly  755  Onondagas  alive  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

There's  a copy  of  a letter  President  Thomas  Defferson's  secretary  of  war 
gave  to  the  Haudenosaunee ' s prophet.  Handsome  Lake,  in  1802  that 
guaranteed  the  federal  government  would  help  the  Onondagas  fight  off 
illegal  purchases  of  their  land. 

The  Onondagas'  researchers  discovered  that  the  state  had  appointed  early 
settler  Medad  Curtis  one  of  the  first  town  of  Onondaga  supervisors  as  the 
Onondagas'  lawyer  in  1806,  but  they  found  no  record  of  Curtis  bringing 
suits  on  the  Onondagas'  behalf. 

University  of  Oklahoma  Native  American  studies  professor  Lindsay 
Robertson  compiled  records  of  many  judicial  decisions  that  prevented 
American  Indian  tribes  and  their  members  from  suing  in  the  nation's  courts 

It  wasn't  until  1974,  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation  of  New  York  could  sue,  that  the  courts  became  a viable  option, 
according  to  Robertson. 

"The  Onondaga  Nation  deserves  a full  trial  on  the  issue  of  delay  because 
there's  been  no  delay,"  said  Tim  Coulter,  another  lawyer  for  the  Onondaga. 

The  Cayugas  sued  New  York  in  1980.  After  going  to  trial,  the  Cayugas  and 
the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  won  a $247.9  million  judgment  against 
the  state  in  2001.  But  the  2nd  Circuit  tossed  out  the  case,  ruling  the 
Cayugas  had  waited  too  long  to  sue  for  damages  that  would  be  too 
disruptive  to  award. 

Dust  months  before  the  Cayuga  decision,  the  Onondagas  sued  for  title  to 
about  4,000  square  miles  of  New  York,  including  the  cities  of  Syracuse, 
Oswego,  Fulton,  Watertown,  Cortland  and  Binghamton. 

About  875,000  people  live  in  the  claim  area. 

Tadodaho  Sid  Hill,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Onondaga,  said  in  an 
affidavit  that  the  Onondaga  Nation's  suit  was  crafted  to  be  healing  and 
non-disruptive . Unlike  the  Cayuga  and  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York 
the  Onondagas  did  not  name  any  individual  landowners  as  defendants  and  did 
not  seek  to  eject  any  property  owners. 

"We  have  observed  an  almost  complete  absence  of  the  severe  tension  that 
has  occurred  elsewhere  in  the  state  in  reaction  to  other  Nations'  suits," 
Hill  said  in  the  papers. 

The  state  attorney  general's  office  has  until  Dec.  15  to  respond  to  the 
Onondagas'  filings. 

Mike  McAndrew  can  be  reached  at  mmcandrew@syracuse.com  and  470-3016. 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Indian  chief's  appeal  to  British  monarch  hand-delivered  after  270  years 
By  Katie  Fretland 
The  Associated  Press 
November  23,  2006 

LONDON  - Queen  Elizabeth  II  joined  a group  of  American  Indians  on 
Wednesday  to  pay  tribute  to  a Mohegan  chief  who  traveled  to  England  more 
than  200  years  ago  to  complain  directly  to  the  king  about  British  settlers 
encroaching  on  tribal  lands. 

Three  tribesmen  in  turkey-feather  headdresses  lit  a pipe  filled  with 
sweet  grass  and  sage  in  a traditional  burial  ceremony  for  Mahomet 
Weyonomon,  a sachem,  or  leader,  who  died  of  smallpox  in  1736  while  waiting 
to  see  King  George  II.  The  tribal  chief  was  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in 


a south  London  churchyard. 

"He  didn't  have  a proper  funeral  in  our  tribal  tradition/'  said  Bruce 
"Two  Dogs"  Bozsum,  of  Uncasville,  Conn.  "This  is  what  we  want  to  give  him 
now. " 

Weyonomon  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1735  with  a letter  that  painted  a 
stark  picture  of  life  for  a tribe  whose  land  was  "reduced  to  less  than  2 
miles  square  out  of  the  large  territories  for  their  hunting  and  planting." 

Weyonomon  wrote  that,  without  the  king's  help,  his  tribe  would  be 
"reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  leaving  their  native  lands." 

With  the  failure  of  his  mission,  the  Mohegans  steadily  lost  ground  to 
what  was  then  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  The  tribe,  which  is  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  federal  government  with  a reservation,  has  about  1,700  members. 

Weyonomon ' s letter  finally  reached  the  gloved  hand  of  a British  monarch 
during  Wednesday's  memorial  ceremony  that  coincided  with  the  traditional 
funeral  blessing.  Wearing  a goose-feather  bustle  and  deerskin  leggings, 
Bozsum  knelt  before  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  gave  her  a copy  of  his 
ancestor's  handwritten  plea. 

Anglican  leaders  asked  hundreds  packed  into  Southwark  Cathedral  to  pray 
for  Mohegan  chiefs,  Britain's  royal  family  and  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States . 

"We  are  here  ...  to  remember  we  share  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a story  which,  like  all  human  conduct,  is  marked  by  good  and  bad," 
said  the  Very  Rev.  Colin  Slee,  the  dean  of  Southwark. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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December  9,  2006 

Porno  stalpkel-da/moon  leaves  yellow  and  fall 
Blackfeet  misa ' miko ' komiaato ' s/long  night  moon 
Anishnaabe  manidoo-gizisoons/small  spirits  moon 
Lakota  Tahekapsun  Wi/moon  when  buck  break  off  horns 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Frostys  Amerindian  and  Chiapas95  En;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


We  come  from  a society  of  anger.  There  are  a lot  of  people  who  have 
never  resolved  their  anger  and  it  comes  out.  You  have  to  take  care 
of  that,  you  have  to  pray  and  ask  for  guidance  and  help  so  you  will 
never  use  the  power  to  hurt  anyone." 

Colonization  is  the  taking  away  of  identities,  it's  the  breaking  away 
of  the  rules  to  live  by  as  a people,  and  that's  what  colonization  did. 
For  those  of  us  who  can  live  and  function  in  this  world  and  speak  the 
language  and  the  songs  and  go  to  ceremonies,  we  are  bicultural  and  we 
can  function  and  it's  up  to  us  to  share  this  information  to  our 
relatives . " 

_ Cecilia  Fire  Thunder,  Oglala  Lakota 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

! so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+- 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 

__  _+ 


| Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 


We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

Initially,  I planned  to  ignore  the  lead  story  about  barking  dogs 
maquerading  as  Christian  crusaders,  and  their  intent  to  disrupt  the 
funeral  honoring  National  Guard  Cpl.  Nathan  Goodiron  on  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation. 

My  position  was  it  gave  press  to  misdirected  cowards.  Without  that 
media  coverage  they  have  no  audience. 

An  elder  pointed  out  I had  a higher  calling,  and  that  is  to  honor  a 
warrior  who  gave  his  life  for  his  people.  Fie  has  been  honored  with  the 
name  Young  Eagle  by  his  nation  for  his  valor  and  bravery. 

In  addition,  I should  honor  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  for  its 
courage  in  denying  these  running  dogs  access  to  their  warrior  and  his 
family,  who  only  wish  to  mourn  and  honor  him  in  peace. 

My  elder  is,  of  course,  right.  I am  grateful  for  this  guidance. 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian(a)yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Elides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 
excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 


PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


UPDATED  REQUEST!!! 

Date:  Sunday,  November  05,  2006  10:58  am 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Update:  HYS  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
[Please  forward  to  anyone  who  can  help!] 

UPDATE:  Winter  & Christmas  2006 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children"  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
Winter  has  started  and  the  weather  is  already  very  cold  in  Montana. 

Please  think  of  the  children  there  who  need  warm  clothes  in  Lame  Deer, 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

We  would  like  to  thank  each  and  everyone  who  has  already  sent  boxes! 

Thank  you  so  much  for  making  a difference  in  their  lives,  and  also  helping 
the  parents  or  relatives  who  do  their  best  to  take  care  of  them. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  need  for  shoes,  as  a lot  of 
shoes  have  been  received  :)  But  there  is  still  a need  for  new  and  good 
quality  warm  clothes,  for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  up  to  about  12 
years  old,  as  well  as  Christmas  toys. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving.  These 
items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during 
the  Christmas  give  away.  The  boxes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the 
reservation,  where  all  items  are  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne 
contacts  who  make  sure  that  the  children  with  the  greatest  needs  are  taken 
care  of  first. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- WARM  CLOTHES  for  children  of  all  ages  from  babies  to  pre- 
teens  (for  example  knitted  clothes,  pants,  jeans,  coats,  warm  T-shirts, 
socks,  gloves,  hats,  scarves) 

- warm  blankets 

- TOYS  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  (toothpaste, 
tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes, 
rubber  bands,  etc),  pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  new  or  as  good  as  new, 
and  sensitive  to  the  culture  of  the  children  and  their  People. 

When  sending  a box,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short 
email  with  your  name  or  location,  type  of  items  sent,  approximate  weight 
and  shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of 
what  is  sent  to  them. 

Our  aim  and  priority  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches  the 
reservation,  for  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to 
the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

Thank  you  for  reading  our  request. 

Respectfully, 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children" 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help.  Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives  of 


many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 

Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition  that  it  is  not 
altered  in  any  way]  == 


http: //www. devil slake journal . com/ a rticles /2006/10/20/news /newsOl.txt 

"Stuff  a Truck"  help  for  the  holidays  begins 
By  Crystal  Martodam 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  20,  2006 

Load  'em  up  and  move  up,  it's  that  time  of  year  again  for  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  food  drive  to  fill  the  local  food  pantry  at  the  Dakota  Prairie 
Community  Action  Agency  in  Devils  Lake. 

Dakota  Prairie  disperses  food  according  to  need  and  not  income.  For 
example  the  loss  of  a house  in  a fire  or  some  other  tragic  accident  that 
leaves  a family  or  individuals  in  need  of  emergency  food  supplies. 

This  year  the  food  drive  will  begin  on  Oct.  23  and  run  until  Nov.  12. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  annual  "Stuff  A Truck"  event. 

Dave  Burstad,  assistant  manager  at  Leevers  County  Market  said  that  there 
will  be  very  large  bins  set  up  at  the  front  of  the  store  with  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  logo  on  them.  Any  non-perishable  food  items  can  be  placed  in  these 
bins  for  donation. 

Cash  donations  are  welcome  also.  There  will  be  paper  trucks  that  can  be 
purchased,  your  name  can  be  placed  on  the  truck  or  it  can  be  left  blank. 
The  trucks  will  then  be  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  store. 

Brustad  also  commented  that  items  will  be  tagged  in  the  store. 

"Many  times  people  are  unsure  of  what  the  pantry  is  lacking,"  he  said. 
"This  will  help  make  it  easier  for  those  who  wish  to  contribute." 

There  will  also  be  pre-bagged  groceries  than  can  be  purchased  for  $10 
and  then  placed  in  the  bins.  These  bags  are  non-perishable  food  items  that 
have  been  pre-bagged  by  Dakota  Prairie  with  needed  items.  For  every  bag 
bought  Leevers  will  also  be  donating  between  $1.75  and  $2  per  bag. 

"The  bag  has  a value  of  $12  rather  than  $10,"  Brustad  said. 

Last  year  there  was  approximately  $1,500  worth  of  groceries  collected. 

"We  try  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  every  year,  so  we  are  hoping  for 
more  this  year,"  Brustad  said.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  the  Stuff  a 
Truck  Program  has  been  running.  It  began  at  that  time  in  the  Country 
Markets  in  Minnesota  donating  to  the  local  food  pantries. 

"This  is  not  designed  as  an  advertising  entity,  it  is  designed  to  help 
the  community,"  Brustad  said. 

People  can  also  make  direct  cash  donations  to  the  Dakota  Prairie  Agency. 
"It  is  such  a fun  program  we  look  foreword  to  every  year."  Brustad  said. 

The  local  food  pantry  run  through  the  Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action 
Agency  is  an  emergency  pantry.  It  is  there  to  help  people  in  need.  There 
are  other  services  available  at  the  DPCAA  that  can  provide  aid  to  an 
individuals  situation  such  as  providing  money  management  services  and 
services  that  can  help  an  individual  receive  services  from  government 
programs  that  may  be  available  to  them  because  of  income. 

For  more  information  contact  them  at  (701)  662-6500. 


Street  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 
1219  College  Drive 
Devils  Lake,  ND  58301 
USA 

Mailing  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 

P.  0.  Box  698 

Devils  Lake,  Nd  58301 

Contact  Name 

Phone  701-662-6500 

FAX  701-662-6511 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
a GateHouse  Media  paper. 


Date:  Fri,  20  Oct  2006  11:24:06  -0600 
From:  "NDN@NDNnews.com"  <NDN@ndnnews . com> 

Sub j : Children's  Village  needs  your  HELP! 

Please  forward  to  your  groups  and  lists! 

Thank  you, 

Tamra 

Children's  Village  a foster  care  home  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  is  in  need  of  disposable  diapers.  They 
currently  have  four  little  ones  in  diapers,  ages  11/2,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Also,  toiletries  are  needed.  If  you  can,  and  would  like  to  help,  you 
can  mail  diapers  directly  to: 

Children's  Village 
c/o  Louis  and  Melvina  Winters 
100  Main  Street  P.  0.  Box  1034 
Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  decided  that  in  lieu  of  a giveaway  at 
our  pow  wow,  we  would  put  the  money  toward  purchasing  propane  for 
Children's  Village.  We  also  hold  a blanket  dance  to  help  in  this 
need.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  helping  too,  you  can  send  a check  to 
Midwest  SOARRING  and  mark  it  as  propane  fund  to  designate  your  donation 

Both  Midwest  SOARRING  Foundation  and  Children's  Village  are  nonprofit, 
501c3  and  donations  are  tax  deductible. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  contact  Janet  at  773-585-1744 
Thanks  so  much  for  any  help  you  can  give. 

Janet  Sevilla 

www.midwestsoarring.org  <http: //www.midwestsoarring.org> 

Tamra 

www.NDNnews.com 

www.protectsacredsites.org 

"Providing  news  and  information  about  Native  American  Issues  & Causes" 

"Flelping  to  make  a difference  for  our  people  in  Indian  Country, 

one  day  at  a time.  What  will  you  do  today  to  help  make  a difference?" 

"Life  is  a learning  place.  Existence  is  forever.  Challenges  are  only 
challenges  because  life  has  given  you  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  an  area 
of  your  fear  or  weakness." 

Leonard  Peltier,  Sept.  2006 


Date:  Friday,  October  27,  2006  03:27  pm 
From:  Del  \Abe\  Dones  <abeabe@bellsouth . net> 

Sub j : A couple  notes  for/about  our  Military  and  Vets 

please  pass  along  to  people  who  may  be  interested 

Original  Message 

From:  jesuandirenel@frontiernet . net 

To:  almclwest@aol.com 

Sent:  Thu,  26  Oct  2006  9:47  AM 

We  are  getting  ready  to  pack  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  "We  care 
packages"  for  the  troops  and  we  need  addresses. 

Would  you  please  help  us  get  the  word  out  to  other  detachments  that 
we  need  addresses.  Maybe  we  can  share  list  and  exchange  whatever  names 
are  available.  All  we  want  is  names  of  troops  all  services  and  we  are 
looking  for  names  of  women  serving  and  the  aux.  makes  up  special  packages 
for  the  women  serving  based  on  feedback  from  women  serving  in  theatre... 
Marine  3.  Marrero  jesuandirenel@f rontiernet . net 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

American  Legion  offers  way  to  thank  veterans,  troops  on  Veterans  Day 

INDIANAPOLIS  (Oct.  11,  2006)  - With  thousands  of  troops  deployed  overseas. 
The  American  Legion  has  launched  a free,  easy  way  to  thank  them  for  their 
service  on  the  eve  of  Veterans  Day,  Nov.  11. 

The  electronic  greeting  cards  are  also  ideal  to  thank  all  veterans,  of 
all  generations,  who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

"In  today's  computer  age,  what  better  way  to  say  'thank  you'  to  a 
veteran  or  a servicemember  either  here  at  home  or  serving  thousands  of 
miles  away  than  a musical  greeting  card  with  your  personalized  message 
that  will  reach  them  almost  instantaneously,"  said  Paul  A.  Morin,  national 
commander  of  The  American  Legion. 

Anyone  who  has  an  e-mail  address  can  receive  the  special  cards. 

Creating  the  card  is  quick  and  easy  at  The  American  Legion's  website,  www. 
legion.org  <http://www.legion.org>  (click  on  Veterans  Day  E-greeting 
cards).  "As  our  troops  continue  to  serve  in  harms  way,  as  countless 
thousands  before  them  did  in  other  wars,  a message  of  support  and  thanks 
means  more  to  a veteran  than  you  realize,"  Morin  said.  "Please  take  a few 
moments  to  use  this  free  service  and  brighten  the  day  of  one  or  more  of 
America's  veterans." 

The  American  Legion  site  offers  e-mail  cards  representing  each  military 
service  along  with  the  service  song  that  plays  when  the  card  is  opened. 

Each  card  provides  plenty  of  space  to  compose  a personal  message. 

Cards  may  be  sent  now  through  Nov.  12,  2006. 

Greeting  cards  may  be  sent  direct  to  active  duty  service  men  and  women 
if  their  military  e-mail  addresses  are  known. 

The  2.7  million-member  American  Legion  is  the  nation's  largest  wartime 
veterans  organization....# 
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N.D.  tribe  barring  church  protesters 
By  3 AMES  MacPHERSON 
Associated  Press  Writer 
December  2,  2006 

BISMARCK,  N.D.  - A church  group  that  protests  at  military  funerals  around 
the  country  will  be  barred  from  services  for  an  American  Indian  soldier  on 
a reservation,  tribal  officials  say. 

Members  of  the  Westboro  Baptist  Church  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  planned  to 
demonstrate  at  National  Guard  Cpl.  Nathan  Goodiron's  funeral  on  Saturday 
at  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation. 

Church  members  say  the  deaths  of  soldiers  are  punishment  from  God  for 
the  country's  tolerance  of  homosexuals. 

Tribal  leaders  passed  a resolution  Friday  that  prohibits  the  group  from 
protesting  on  the  reservation,  said  Marcus  Wells  Dr.,  chairman  of  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes. 

"We  will  not  tolerate  any  harassment  that  is  intended  to  provoke  ill 
feelings  and  violence,"  he  said. 

Shirley  Phelps-Roper,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Fred  Phelps  Sr.,  pastor  of 
Westboro  Baptist,  said  her  group  planned  to  protest  outside  the 
reservation  "on  public  rights  of  way." 

"We  don't  get  into  anyone's  private  area,"  said  Phelps-Roper,  the 
church's  attorney  and  its  spokeswoman.  "We  don't  go  on  private  land." 

Goodiron,  25,  of  Mandaree,  known  on  the  reservation  as  Young  Eagle,  was 
killed  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Afghanistan  when  a grenade  struck  his  vehicle 


while  he  was  on  patrol.  He  was  a member  of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  North 
Dakota  National  Guard's  188th  Air  Defense  Artillery. 

Tribal  officials  said  he  was  the  first  member  of  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  to  be  killed  in  the  war  on  terror. 

American  and  tribal  flags  are  being  flown  at  half  staff  on  the 
reservation  to  honor  Goodiron. 

"We  recognize  and  respect  the  right  to  free  speech  and  the  public's 
right  to  assemble,  but  we  want  everyone  to  know  that  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes,  as  a sovereign  tribal  government,  has  the  right  to  regulate  any 
person  or  persons  who  harass  and  show  disrespectful  conduct  towards  our 
members,  within  our  boundaries,"  Wells  said  in  a statement. 

Wells  said  tribal  police  would  prevent  the  protesters  from  coming  on  the 
reservation . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Seattle  Times. 
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N.D.  lays  to  rest  'one  of  its  very  finest' 

By  DILL  SCHRAMM,  Staff  Writer 
jschramm@minotdailynews . com 

MANDAREE  - Military  comrades  and  the  Fort  Berthold  community  paid  their 
final  respects  to  a fallen  soldier  Saturday. 

Family  and  friends  filled  the  school  gymnasium  for  the  funeral  of  Army 
National  Guard  Cpl.  Nathan  Goodiron. 

Gov.  John  Hoeven  called  Goodiron  a "true  warrior  and  a true  North  Dakota 
hero. " 

"He  didn't  set  out  to  be  a hero  but  his  principles  and  his  character 
made  him  one,"  Hoeven  said.  "A  hero  is  an  ordinary  person  who  does 
extraordinary  things  in  extraordinary  circumstances.  A hero  is  someone  who 
leaves  family  and  friends  and  the  comfort  of  home  in  a quest  for  higher 
principles  - principles  such  as  liberty  and  justice." 

Goodiron  lived  up  to  his  Hidatsa  name.  Young  Eagle,  in  watching  out  for 
others,  Hoeven  said. 

"We  will  never  forget  you.  We  will  honor  your  sacrifices,"  he  said. 

North  Dakota  Army  National  Guard  Ma j . Gen.  David  Sprynczynatyk  presented 
the  family  with  the  Purple  Heart  and  Bronze  Star,  the  highest  honors  of 
the  various  awards  earned  by  Goodiron.  A parade  of  military  officials, 
soldiers  and  veterans  paid  tribute  as  they,  one  by  one,  presented  their 
salutes.  The  area's  combat  veterans  served  as  pallbearers. 

Among  the  musical  tributes  were  the  performance  of  the  Lakota  Flag  Song 
and  Honor  Song. 

Hoeven  presented  the  family  with  a flag  flown  over  the  State  Capitol  and 
Congressman  Earl  Pomeroy,  D-N.D.,  brought  a flag  that  had  been  flown  over 
the  national  Capitol. 

Goodiron,  25,  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eileen,  a son,  two  stepchildren, 
parents  Paul  and  Harriet  Goodiron  of  Mandaree,  and  a brother  and 
grandmothers . 

He  was  killed  Thanksgiving  Day  when  a rocket-propelled  grenade  struck 
the  vehicle  he  was  driving  while  on  patrol  with  the  1st  Battalion,  188th 
Air  Defense  Artillery  in  Afghanistan. 

Goodiron,  a student  at  Minot  State  University,  was  a 1999  graduate  of 
Mandaree  High  School  and  had  attended  Fort  Berthold  Community  College.  He 
had  worked  for  a time  as  a technical  assistant  for  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes.  He  had  been  active  in  cultural  activities  and  powwows. 

Tyler  Goldade  of  Alaska,  a college  friend  who  gave  the  eulogy. 


remembered  Goodiron  for  his  magnetic  personality,  sense  of  humor  and 
honesty. 

He  talked  about  Goodiron' s last  hours  in  sharing  a Thanksgiving  meal 
with  his  fellow  soldiers  and  sharing  his  thankfulness  for  family  and 
friends.  He  also  mentioned  his  own  special  memory  of  two  years  ago  when 
Goodiron  joined  him  in  reading  Rick  Warren's  "The  Purpose  Driven  Life." 
Goodiron  read  ahead  and  called  him  to  let  him  know  that  he'd  found  the 
book's  best  page,  the  page  that  led  him  to  ask  lesus  into  his  heart. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Krantz  spoke  of  Goodiron 's  compassion  for  others  and 
love  for  life. 

"Nathan  touched  so  many  people's  lives  in  a most  positive  way,"  he  said. 
Even  in  Afghanistan,  he  said,  "Nathan  was  carrying  out  the  orders  that 
seek  to  bring  peace  to  a troubled  land.  ...  American  soldiers  and  soldiers 
from  other  countries  are  their  kindest  benefactors.  They  come  in  the 
spirit  of  giving  of  themselves." 

Goodrion  was  the  third  North  Dakota  Army  National  Guard  soldier  to  die 
in  Afghanistan.  A fourth  death  has  since  occurred. 

Pomeroy,  who  was  visiting  Afghanistan  on  Thanksgiving,  took  the  news  of 
Goodiron 's  death  to  the  country's  president,  who  was  moved  to  get  the 
parents'  address  to  send  his  condolences. 

"There  will  be  no  doubt  that  Nathan  Goodiron  carried  the  values  of  his 
family  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  this  community  into  the  fight  in 
Afghanistan,"  Pomeroy  said.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  North  Dakota  has 
lost  one  of  its  very  finest." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Minot  Daily  News. 
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Back  payments  disputed 
November  26,  2006 

PAWHUSKA  - The  federal  government  and  the  Osage  Nation  in  Pawhuska  differ 
by  at  least  $2  million  on  the  amount  the  tribe  is  owed  in  back  payments 
because  of  the  government's  mismanagement  of  tribal  oil  and  gas  assets. 

In  filings  last  week  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  Washington,  the 
tribe  said  it  should  receive  at  least  $3.2  million,  an  amount  that  would 
include  interest  and  late  fees  from  mineral  leases  that  date  to  the  mid- 
1970s. 

The  government  said  the  amount  should  be  between  $191,698  and  $1.2 
million,  depending  on  how  damages  and  interest  are  calculated. 

Copyright  c.  2006  News  9/The  Oklahoman,  Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Panel  pushes  for  tribal  rights 
By  Mike  McAndrew 
Staff  writer 


November  28,  2006 

When  people  opposed  to  Native  American  tribal  sovereignty  ask  "Aren't  we 
all  just  Americans?"  Scott  Lyons  has  an  answer. 

"Not  exactly/'  according  to  Lyons. 

Lyons,  a Syracuse  University  assistant  professor  and  director  of  the 
Center  for  Indigenous  Studies  at  St.  John  Fisher  College,  said  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  Supreme  Court  recognized  Native  American  tribes  as 
sovereign  governments. 

Lyons,  a member  of  the  Ojibwe  tribe,  was  one  of  three  panelists  to 
tackle  the  issue  of  sovereignty  Monday  night  at  Syracuse  Stage  in  the 
final  lectures  of  a yearlong  series  focusing  on  the  Onondaga  Nation  and 
its  land  claim  suit  against  New  York  state. 

He  said  few  people  object  when  Native  American  nations  exert  sovereignty 
by  creating  programs  to  teach  their  own  languages.  But  when  native 
governments  assert  economic  sovereignty  - by  running  casinos  and  filing 
land  claims  - friction  often  occurs,  Lyons  noted. 

In  the  Syracuse  area,  the  Onondaga  Nation  land  rights  action  and 
sovereignty  claims  have  caused  less  angst  than  other  tribes'  claims  in 
other  areas  of  the  state,  said  Richard  Loder,  director  of  SU's  Native 
American  Studies  program.  He  said  that's  because  the  Onondaga  are  using 
the  suit  to  try  to  force  the  state  to  clean  up  the  environment  and  they've 
invited  their  non-native  neighbors  to  join  in  that  effort. 

Also  on  the  panel  was  Tonya  Gonnella  Frichner,  an  Onondaga  Nation  member 
and  founder  of  the  American  Indian  Law  Alliance. 

Frichner  has  been  part  of  a 21-year  effort  to  get  the  United  Nations  to 
adopt  a nonbinding  declaration  supporting  the  rights  of  indigenous  people 
throughout  the  world. 

She  said  leaders  of  the  Haudenosaunee  - a confederacy  of  six  Indian 
nations  in  New  York  - realized  decades  ago  that  they  had  to  take  their 
sovereignty  battles  to  the  international  community  and  not  rely  on  U.S. 
politicians  and  courts. 

Today,  a U.N.  committee  might  vote  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
declaration.  Frichner  said  that  would  be  a serious  setback  and  could  kill 
efforts  to  get  the  declaration  approved  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  She 
said  the  United 

States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  leading  the 
opposition  to  the  declaration. 

About  150  people  attended  the  two-hour  program,  which  was  sponsored  by 
SU,  the  State  University  College  of  Environmental  Science  and  Forestry  and 
Neighbors  of  the  Onondaga  Nation,  a citizens  group. 

The  Onondaga  Nation  filed  a land  claim  suit  against  New  York  in  March 
2005,  seeking  title  to  a 40-mile-wide  swath  stretching  from  the  Thousand 
Islands  to  Pennsylvania.  New  York  has  asked  a federal  judge  to  dismiss  the 
case,  contending  the  Onondaga  waited  too  long  to  sue. 

Mike  McAndrew  can  be  reached  at  470-3016  or  mmcandrew@  syracuse.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 

Copyright  c.  2006  syracuse.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Trust  funds  settlement  should  not  be  left  to  the  fossil  record 
by:  Editors  Report  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  1,  2006 

The  Individual  Indian  Money  trust  remains  a troubled  realm,  and  it  is 
likely  to  stay  that  way  well  into  the  next  Congress. 

Indian  country  was  right  to  reject  the  case  settlement  concepts  offered 
by  the  administration.  But  as  spelled  out  by  the  next  Senate  Committee  on 


Indian  Affairs  chairman.  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan,  D-N.D.,  failure  to  resolve  the 
IIM  litigation  "overhangs  everything  else"  in  federal  Indian  affairs,  on 
the  funding  front  above  all. 

That  overhang,  10  years  in  the  making,  isn't  likely  to  get  any  less 
severe  under  a Democratic  Congress  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  Another 
leading  figure  on  the  issue.  Sen.  John  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  has  stated 
outright  that  he  will  not  vote  for  a bill  to  settle  the  IIM  litigation  if 
it  does  not  also  settle  as  many  subsidiary  trust  claims  as  may  be  possible 
He  wants  a "whole"  settlement,  in  contrast  to  an  IIM-only  settlement  that 
would  be  considered  "partial."  As  a Republican  of  high  stock  right  now  and 
a probable  presidential  candidate  in  2008,  McCain's  views  will  take  many 
lawmakers  along  with  him. 

So  for  now,  any  hope  of  an  IIM-only,  "partial"  settlement  is  out. 

So  is  any  hope  of  the  huge  settlement  described  as  fair  by  the  IIM 
plaintiff  class.  Remember,  the  litigation  itself  is  only  about  an 
accounting.  When  the  frail  pages  of  the  lawsuit  are  found  among  other 
fossils  many  centuries  from  now,  they  may  show  that  a court  has  "settled" 
the  mismanaged  accounts  for  a larger  sum  than  the  government  will  agree  to 
left  to  its  own  devices.  But  the  government  can  litigate  for  decades  yet 
at  a cost  still  light-years  from  the  settlement  figure(s)  the  plaintiffs 
have  initiated. 

The  starting  figure  of  $176  billion,  though  never  actually  sought,  was 
off-putting;  $27.5  billion  proved  another  non-starter;  $13  billion  also 
struck  the  administration  as  unrealistic;  $8  billion  to  $9  billion, 
considered  a reasonable  "rough  justice"  number  by  the  SCIA,  might  have 
been  reachable  two  years  or  so  ago,  but  now  the  administration  considers  a 
much  lower  figure  justice  enough. 

Nonetheless,  according  to  Interior  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne,  it  is 
willing  to  invest  "billions"  in  a kind  of  omnibus  bill  on  trust  claims. 

The  key  verb  is  not  "to  settle"  or  "to  reimburse"  but  "to  invest,"  and  in 
the  short  term  there  is  no  getting  around  it. 

Indian  country  should  engage  with  the  administration's  case  settlement 
concepts,  then,  and  come  forward  with  an  improved  set  of  proposals  based 
on  them. 

It's  a steep  order,  but  the  case  settlement  concepts  do  provide  some 
footholds.  For  starters: 

The  administration  foresees  "voluntary  and  involuntary"  mechanisms  for 
consolidating  fractionated  lands.  Given  the  history  here,  the  concept  of 
an  involuntary  taking  of  land  to  be  consolidated  is  troublesome,  to  say 
the  least.  But  assuming  economic  use  is  the  goal  of  consolidation,  there 
is  no  other  way.  Land  tracts  with  hundreds  of  owners  cannot  be  managed  for 
profit,  period.  Consolidation  that  requires  consent  from  all  owners  is 
impossible  for  many  reasons.  Tribes  should  be  able  to  propose  sensible 
limits  on  involuntary  consolidation  mechanisms  that  don't  also  torpedo  the 
purposes  of  consolidation. 

The  administration  foresees  a "beneficiary  managed  trust"  that  would 
grow  the  trust  estate.  This  was  dangerous  at  the  time  of  the  Dawes 
Severalty  Act,  a century  and  some  years  ago,  but  nowadays  it  simply  isn't 
a new  concept.  In  fact,  it's  a solid,  tested  concept  that  can  help 
prosperity  along  by  goading  individuals  and  tribes  toward  the  aggressive 
management  of  their  own  resources.  After  a 10-year  period  for  technical 
assistance  as  financed  in  the  law  itself,  individuals  would  manage  their 
own  lease  property,  with  payments  going  direct  to  individuals  instead  of 
being  lightened  along  the  way  by  the  government.  The  original  trust  funds 
reform  law  of  1994  foresaw  every  bit  of  that.  But  the  government  would 
still  fulfill  vital  residual  roles,  maintaining  the  land  as  inalienably 
tribal  land,  in  trust  and  tax-exempt,  as  well  as  probating  estates, 
correcting  errors  in  the  accounts,  transferring  titles  and  keeping  title 
records.  A proposal  like  this  should  not  be  rejected  with  outrage,  but  e 
mbraced  with  care.  Again,  tribes  can  certainly  offer  proposals  for  the 
longer-term  protection  of  their  more  vulnerable  members. 

Tribes  have  especially  reviled  the  idea  of  limits  on  federal  liability, 
should  IIM  beneficiaries  choose  to  manage  their  own  lands.  But  already, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  established  limits  on  federal  liability  in 
cases  where  statutory  language  does  not  assign  liability.  Tribes  should  be 


willing  to  propose  strictly  limited  statutory  language  that  assigns 
certain  modified  federal  liabilities,  but  without  going  so  far  as  to 
convince  McCain  and  company  that  the  settlement  is  therefore  "partial." 

Tribes  also  seem  to  despise  the  idea  of  an  alteration  in  the  trust 
relationship.  But  Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in  the  IIM  case,  suggests 
the  same  and  then  some  every  time  she  declares  the  IIM  trust  should  be 
taken  from  Interior  and  placed  in  receivership . This  could  never  be  done 
because  no  bank  could  responsibly  take  on  the  liabilities,  but  if  it  were 
done  it  would  profoundly  alter  the  trust  relationship.  So  let's  alter  it 
already,  not  through  receivership  but  by  participating  and  directing.  It 
really  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  lawyers  and  individuals. 

Finally,  tribes  have  objected  to  the  idea  that  tribal  claims  should  be 
included  in  any  settlement  that  approaches  the  $8  billion  range.  But  the 
guessing  here  is  that  if  tribes  genuinely  got  behind  a "whole"  settlement 
at  some  realistic  cost,  providing  their  own  serious  counterproposals  with 
a minimum  of  posturing,  billions  more  might  be  found. 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribal  elders  urge  young  people  to  fight  for  native  rights 

The  two  men  also  push  to  protect  the  environment 

BETH  CASPER 

Statesman  Journal 

November  30,  2006 

Native  American  activists  Billy  Frank  Jr.  and  Hank  Adams  blazed  the  trail 
for  establishing  Indian  fishing  rights  and  protecting  natural  resources. 

But  the  pair  said  more  work  is  needed  and  urged  young  people  to  continue 
to  fight  for  native  rights  and  a way  of  life  that  doesn't  damage  the 
environment.  The  two  spoke  to  more  than  150  people  Wednesday  night  at 
Willamette  University. 

Frank  and  Adams  spoke  as  part  of  the  university's  Indian  Country 
Conversations.  The  tribal  elders  were  leaders  in  the  movement  to  protect 
treaty-guaranteed  fishing  rights.  Frank  was  arrested  more  than  50  times 
during  acts  of  civil  disobedience  in  the  Northwest  to  defend  his 
community's  right  to  fish.  Adams  was  a "strategist,"  finding  legal  and 
political  ways  to  protect  Indian  rights. 

The  struggles  continue,  Frank  and  Adams  said. 

"We  are  still  allowing  permits  to  pollute,"  said  Frank.  "We  haven't 
stopped  the  bleeding." 

Salmon  are  a casualty  of  the  pollution  and  habitat  degradation,  the 
elders  said.  The  decline  is  devastating  to  native  peoples. 

"From  the  time  you  are  born,  you  are  eating  salmon,"  Frank  said.  "You 
eat  salmon  all  year  round.  The  salmon  is  in  your  bloodstream.  Ceremonies 
are  all  about  the  salmon.  We  talk  to  the  salmon." 

Native  Americans  have  always  wanted  to  keep  the  salmon  population 
healthy. 

"Salmon  are  so  important  to  all  of  our  people,"  he  said.  "Salmon  is  our 
life.  ...  When  the  river  smells  of  salmon,  you  know  that  is  a healthy 
watershed . " 

bcasper@StatesmanJournal.com  or  (503)  589-6994 
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UN  delays  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples 
by  Joseph  Quesnel 
November  29,  2006 

A procedural  motion  passed  on  Tuesday  at  the  United  Nations  could 
indefinitely  delay  consideration  of  the  UN  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
Indigenous  Peoples,  said  Aboriginal  leaders  recently. 

The  motion,  passed  in  the  United  Nations  third  committee,  has  already 
been  condemned  by  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  which  has  sent  delegates 
to  New  York  to  ensure  the  declaration's  smooth  passage. 

"First  Nations  are  deeply  disappointed  and  seriously  concerned  about  the 
potential  impact  of  today's  vote  at  the  United  Nations  affecting  the  UN 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples,"  said  National  Chief  Phil 
Fontaine,  in  a news  release  yesterday. 

Already,  these  same  groups  are  criticizing  what  they  see  as  behind-the- 
scenes  deal  making  over  the  declaration  by  those  states  opposed  to  to  its 
ratification,  including  Canada. 

"This  non-action  was  engineered  through  the  political  maneuvering  of  the 
African  Union,  aided  by  Canada,  the  US,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Canada 
should  be  called  upon  to  account  for  its  role  in  this  action,  particularly 
as  a member  of  the  Human  Rights  Council,"  said  Grand  Chief  Ed  John,  an 
AFN  representative  who  is  in  New  York  supporting  the  agreement. 

At  a press  conference  last  week,  officials  with  the  Manitoba-based 
Southern  Chiefs'  Organization  alleged  that  Canadian  representatives  were 
enticing  African  delegates  to  support  the  delaying  tactic  with  offers  of 
"expedited  contracts." 

Phil  Fontaine  added  that  he  felt  it  was  a double  standard  for  the 
Canadian  government  to  be  supporting  a recent  motion  recognizing  the 
Quebecois  as  a nation,  while  working  to  ensure  other  countries  support 
their  opposition  to  this  declaration  which  recognizes  Aboriginal  rights  to 
national  self-determination. 
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Uranium  summit  to  begin  Thursday 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
November  28,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Representatives  from  Native  communities  in  14  countries 
will  unite  this  week  in  the  Navajo  Nation's  capital  to  map  strategy  and 
organize  resistance  to  new  uranium  mining. 

The  Indigenous  World  Uranium  Summit  begins  at  8 a.m.  Thursday  with 
opening  ceremonies  at  the  Navajo  Nation  Museum  and  a traditional  blessing 
by  Dr.  David  Begay,  Navajo  educator  and  medicine  man. 

Hazel  James  of  Dineh  Bidziil  Coalition,  principal  organizer  of  the 
summit,  will  follow  with  announcements  and  the  introduction  of  Navajo 
Nation  President  Joe  Shirley  Jr.,  who  will  deliver  the  welcoming  address. 
Past  uranium  mining  has  had  disastrous  consequences  on  the  people,  land 
and  the  environment,  according  to  Robert  Tohe  of  Sierra  Club. 


"This  gathering  will  have  an  international  focus  with  delegates  from 
communities  worldwide  affected  by  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle/'  he  said. 

Those  delegates  arriving  for  the  summit  will  be  given  a tour  of  former 
uranium  mine  sites  near  Church  Rock,  including  the  United  Nuclear  Corp. 
abandoned  uranium  mill  and  tailings  disposal  facility,  now  a Superfund 
site.  The  summit  continue  through  Saturday,  winding  up  with  a special 
concert  at  7 p.m. 

Tohe  said  goals  of  the  summit  include: 

- Organize  resistance  to  current  and  new  uranium  mining  in  Native 
communities; 

- Support  enforcement  of  the  Din  Natural  Resources  Protection  Act  of 
2005; 

- Stop  nuclear  waste  dumping  on  Native  lands; 

- Develop  national  and  international  collaborations  on  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle; 

- Promote  sustainable  development  and  renewable  energy  for  Native  peoples 

President  Shirley  said,  "Every  day,  the  Navajo  Nation  loses  more  of 
ourelders  and  medicine  people  who  were  uranium  workers  to  cancers, 
respiratory  illnesses  and  other  diseases  resulting  from  radiation  and 
uranium  exposure. 

"With  them,  our  Nation  loses  their  knowledge,  wisdom,  songs,  stories  and 
ceremonies  needed  to  keep  our  culture  strong. 

"Every  day,  radiation  exposure  compensation  is  denied  to  the  survivors 
of  these  brave  men  and  women  and  to  the  victims  and  families  of  above- 
ground nuclear  blasts. 

"Every  day,  our  scientists  work  with  community  members  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  uranium  mining  on  our  lands,  waters  and  the  health  of  the 
Navajo  people. 

"Still,  we  have  few  answers  about  the  causes  of  the  mysterious  illnesses 
that  were  not  seen  before  uranium  mining  began  in  the  1940s,"  Shirley  said 

During  the  conference,  Phil  Harrison  of  the  Navajo  Uranium  Radiation 
Victims  Committee,  and  Southwest  Research  and  Information  Center  will  be 
given  special  recognition  for  their  tireless  struggles  to  bring 
recognition  to  the  Navajo  people  and  their  sufferings  related  to  the 
uranium  legacy. 

In  a recent  meeting  at  Sky  City,  SRIC's  Chris  Shuey  told  those  attending 
the  Southwest  Uranium  Caucus  of  the  Western  Mining  Action  Network  that  it 
is  tough  to  go  around  Navajo  and  find  anything  "sustainable"  from  the  Cold 
War-era  uranium  mining. 

"What  is  sustainable  are  the  waste  sites,  the  health  problems,  the 
economic  dislocation.  Half  of  my  work  is  spent  dealing  with  environmental 
and  health  assessments  for  people  affected  by  the  old  mining." 

Shuey  said  the  former  mine  operators  "have  used  every  method  they  can 
think  of  to  extract  themselves  from  their  moral,  legal  and  ethical 
obligations . " 

"It  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  start  a new  boom  with  the  same  empty 
promises  that  were  made  in  the  1950s,  '60s  and  '70s  here  now  with  what  we 
know  and  we  know  much  more  than  we  knew  then,"  Shuey  said. 

Sara  Keeney,  Western  Mining  Action  Network  coordinator,  said  the 
organization  is  made  up  of  community  activists,  indigenous  people  and 
other  parties  interested  in  mining  issues  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Keeney  said  the  group  was  contacted  this  year  by  individuals  in  the 
region  who  asked  them  to  bring  together  people  in  the  Southwest  to  talk 
about  existing  and  persisting  mining  issues,  as  well  as  the  "so-called  new 
uranium  boom." 

Bob  Shimek,  mining  project  coordinator  for  the  Indigenous  Environmental 
Network,  located  in  Benidji,  Minn.,  works  with  tribes  and  indigenous 
communities  from  Mexico  to  Alaska  "and  just  about  every  point  in  between." 

When  communities  have  questions  related  to  a mining  project  such  as 
whether  it  might  be  a good  thing,  "we  then  step  into  the  picture  and  help 
them  sort  out  the  issues  related  to  whatever  the  project  proposal  is, 
whether  its  cleaning  up  abandoned  mines  of  which  there  are  thousands 
throughout  the  whole  West  all  the  way  to  new  mining  proposals." 


Tribes  and  community  groups  have  concerns  about  where  new  mining 
projects  are  going,  Shimek  said,  but  their  biggest  concern  is,  "At  the  end 
of  the  day,  what  are  we  left  with?" 

"We  know  that  answer,  but  many  times  our  voice  isn't  heard.  The  industry 
comes  in,  does  its  thing  for  15  or  20  years,  and  then  they're  out  and 
we're  left  with  the  contamination,"  Shimek  said. 

"We're  left  with  the  death,  the  destruction,  all  these  different  things. 
We  can't  let  that  be  forgotten  as  we  look  at  the  challenges  of  the  new 
uranium  boom  going  on  here  in  the  Southwest." 

For  more  information  on  the  Indigenous  World  Uranium  Summit, 
contact  Robert  Tohe,  (928)  606-9420,  or  visit 
http: //www. sric . org/u r an ium summit / i ndex. html 
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Quileute  Tribe  holds  beach  access  as  leverage  for  more  land  in  negotiation 

with  National  Park  Service 

By  Rachel  La  Corte 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

November  29,  2006 

LA  PUSH,  Wash.  - The  small  Quileute  Indian  reservation  sits  on  a 
shoreline  of  storm-tossed  driftwood  and  pebble  beaches,  with  dramatic 
views  of  rock  formations  rising  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  the  same  ocean  that  crashes  daily  on  these  beaches  is  at  the  center 
of  a long-simmering  boundary  battle  between  the  tribe  and  the  National 
Park  Service. 

The  tribe  has  closed  public  access  to  one  beach,  and  threatens  to  close 
another  if  members  don't  get  additional  land  on  higher  ground,  fearing  the 
sea  will  sweep  away  the  tribe's  lower  village. 

The  tribe  has  offered  a land  swap  - it  will  hand  over  eight  acres  of 
disputed  land  at  Rialto  Beach  and  reopen  access  to  Second  Beach  if  the 
park  cedes  - or  buys  for  the  tribe  - enough  land  to  more  than  double  the 
size  of  the  reservation. 

"We  don't  have  anything  against  the  public,"  said  lames  laime,  the 
tribe's  executive  director.  "It  was  the  only  way  to  get  the  federal 
government's  attention." 

The  reservation  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  ocean  and  three  sides  by 
Olympic  National  Park.  The  tribe  wants  to  move  its  school,  senior  center, 
tribal  offices  and  some  housing  to  higher  ground  as  well  as  expand  its 
reservation  to  build  more  housing  developments. 

"Our  primary  concern  is  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  not  only  the 
tribal  members,  but  the  entire  community,"  said  laime. 

Tribal  leaders  originally  sought  1,200  acres,  but  are  now  asking  for 
about  800  acres  to  add  to  their  one  square  mile  reservation  - 309  acres  of 
park  lands,  and  another  480  acres  of  private  land  that  it  wants  the 
National  Park  Service  to  purchase  for  them. 

The  Quileute  reservation  was  established  in  1889  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Quillayute  River;  Olympic  National  Park  has  bordered  the  reservation  since 
1953. 

The  tribe  and  the  park  have  been  debating  the  boundary  at  Rialto  Beach 
for  decades.  The  tribe  argues  that  it  owns  most  of  Rialto  Beach,  but  the 
park  has  built  a parking  lot  and  a restroom  at  the  edge  of  the  beach  and 
both  sides  are  disputing  eight  acres  of  land  there. 

The  dispute  came  to  a head  last  year  after  a tribal  member  was  cited  for 


collecting  firewood  near  the  disputed  boundary.  While  charges  were 
ultimately  dropped,  laime  said  that  the  tribe  needed  to  take  action. 

To  get  the  government's  attention,  the  tribe  closed  off  access  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sections  of  Washington  state's  Pacific  shore.  Second 
Beach,  in  October  2005.  The  beach  is  public,  but  the  parking  lot  and 
access  to  the  trail  to  the  beach  is  on  tribal  ground. 

Olympic  National  Park  Superintendent  Bill  Laitner  said  that  the  park 
wants  to  make  sure  the  tribe  can  move  people  out  of  the  danger  zone.  Of 
the  more  than  700  members  of  the  tribe,  350  live  on  the  reservation  - 250 
in  the  flood  zone. 

"We  feel  that  is  of  utmost  importance,"  he  said.  "We  believe  we  can  do 
that.  We  don't  believe  we  can  solve  all  of  the  tribes'  problems  for  all 
time. " 

After  several  meetings,  the  two  sides  remain  at  an  impasse,  and  the 
tribe  said  that  it's  ready  to  raise  the  ante.  The  park  service  has  offered 
274  acres  of  park  land. 

"If  there  are  no  improvements  to  this  offer  and  we  do  not  resolve  this 
issue,  Rialto  Beach  will  be  closed  next  year,"  laime  said. 

Laitner  said  that  while  closing  the  beach  would  be  inconvenient  for  park 
visitors,  it  would  also  be  "devastating  to  the  local  economy"  of  the  tribe. 

"I  don't  think  the  tribe  wants  that,"  he  said. 

In  October,  the  Quileute  Tribe  had  a reservation-wide  tsunami  drill  with 
a complete  evacuation  of  the  lower  village,  getting  everyone  to  high 
ground  in  nine  minutes  - the  amount  of  time  tribal  leaders  have  determined 
is  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  life.  The  last  time  a tsunami  hit  the  area 
was  1964. 

"What  I fear  the  most  is  at  3 o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  we  are  all 
sleeping  and  not  prepared,"  laime  said.  "Our  exercises,  our  drills, 
they're  structured,  they're  choreographed.  It's  the  real  event  that's 
going  to  be  unpredictable." 

Any  change  in  the  boundary  would  have  to  be  approved  by  Congress,  but 
Rep.  Norm  Dicks  said  he  worries  that  if  the  tribe  doesn't  accept  the 
current  offer,  they  may  end  up  with  nothing. 

"We're  all  concerned  about  the  safety  of  the  tribe  and  the  possibility 
of  a tsunami,"  he  said.  The  tribe  has  "to  realize  that  they  are  running  a 
risk  by  not  accepting  this  offer." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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Hobart  officials,  Oneida  Tribe  exchange  words  about  land  purchase 

By  Patti  Zarling 

Gannett  Wisconsin  Newspapers 

November  29,  2006 

HOBART  - The  village's  relationship  with  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians 
likely  took  a turn  for  the  worse  Tuesday,  as  village  leaders  called  a 
recent  tribal  land  purchase  "deceitful"  and  "counterproductive. " 

Hobart  officials  say  the  site's  odd  shape,  much  of  it  too  narrow  to  be 
developed,  indicates  the  tribe  wants  to  thwart  village  growth,  and  called 
the  purchase  a "spite  strip." 

Not  so,  argue  Oneida  leaders,  who  say  the  tribe  bought  the  L-shaped  land 
because  that's  all  the  seller  made  available.  Oneida  Tribal  Chairman 
Gerald  Danforth  on  Tuesday  called  the  village's  reaction  to  the  sale  "a 
sad  state  of  affairs." 


"It  hunts  pretty  bad/'  said  Danforth,  in  reaction  to  a press  release 
issued  by  Hobart  earlier  Tuesday.  "We're  not  about  calling  names.  The 
relations  between  the  Oneidas  and  Hobart  are  at  the  very  least  strained." 

The  release  slams  the  tribe  for  paying  developer  Tom  Duza  nearly  $3.5 
million  for  a 17.4-acre  chunk  of  land  that  wraps  around  a section  land 
south  of  State  29-32  and  immediately  east  of  Forest  Road. 

Village  officials  claim  the  sale  was  made  to  block  its  long-range  plans 
to  extend  sewer,  water  and  roadways  to  other  property  located  in  northern 
Hobart.  The  press  release  indicates  the  Village  Board  plans  to  begin 
condemnation  proceedings  that  will  include  the  right-of-way  corridors 
through  those  properties. 

"I  can  see  why  people  might  get  that  impression  based  on  the  map," 
Danforth  said.  "What  the  map  doesn't  show  is  there's  a triangle-shaped 
parcel  of  land,  maybe  twice  as  big  as  that  one,  an  area  known  as  'Golden 
Park  pond,'  which  the  tribe  also  wants  to  buy.  Duza  said  this  is  what's 
for  sale." 

As  part  of  the  deal,  the  tribe  did  ask  Duza  for  the  right-of-first- 
refusal  to  buy  the  additional  property,  Danforth  said. 

The  tribe  has  made  no  secret  about  its  desire  to  buy  back  as  much  of  the 
original  Oneida  reservation  as  possible,  said  tribal  spokeswoman  Bobbi 
Webster. 

The  entire  village  of  Hobart  lies  within  the  original  reservation ' s 
boundaries . 

But  village  officials  questioned  the  tribe's  motives  for  buying  the  odd 
strip  of  land.  In  the  press  release.  Village  President  Rich  Heidel  said, 
"What  has  occurred  is  deceitful  and  counterproductive  - but  not  surprising. 
The  Oneidas  and  Tom  Duza  have  both  grossly  underestimated  the  will  and 
ability  of  the  Hobart  community  to  do  what  it  must  in  order  to  ensure  its 
future  for  both  tribal  and  non-tribal  residents  alike.  Our  Village  Board 
is  united  in  its  determination  to  accomplish  what  we  had  originally 
planned  to  do. " 

Village  officials  were  under  the  impression  Duza  intended  to  create  a 
development  called  Fern  Gully  Estates  in  that  area. 

Village  Administrator  Doe  Helfenberger,  in  the  statement,  said  Duza 
attended  an  Oct.  17  Village  Board  meeting  in  which  the  board  voted  to 
authorize  bidding  for  the  water  and  sewer  extension  services  to  that 
development . 

Heidel  did  not  immediately  return  a phone  call  Tuesday. 

Patti  Zarling  writes  for  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
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Keweenaw  Bay  fee  land  not  taxable 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

December  1,  2006 

BARAGA,  Mich.  - The  state  of  Michigan  cannot  tax  fee  land  owned  by  the 
tribe  or  individuals  on  the  L'Anse  Reservation,  home  to  the  Keweenaw  Bay 
Indian  Community. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  the  Michigan  State  Tax  Commission's 
attempt  to  review  a decision  by  the  6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that 
denied  the  state  the  right  to  collect  property  taxes  assessed  on 
reservation  property. 

This  final  step  in  the  legal  process  affirms  the  treaty  rights  and 
sovereignty  of  Keweenaw  Bay  Indian  Community.  Earlier  the  district  court 
ruled  against  the  state,  which  sent  the  issue  to  the  court  of  appeals.  The 
ultimate  ruling  is  that  no  taxes  can  be  collected  on  any  land,  and  in  this 


case  fee  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  L'Anse  Reservation.  This 
Supreme  Court  denial  to  hear  the  case  ends  the  legal  battle  over  property 
taxation  on  the  L'Anse  Reservation. 

"The  Supreme  Court's  decision  confirms  the  community's  long-held 
position  that  the  1854  treaty  [of  La  Pointe],  as  well  as  general 
principles  of  tribal  sovereignty,  absolutely  prevents  the  state  from 
imposing  property  taxes  on  our  reservation  lands,  regardless  of  title  by 
which  they  are  held,"  said  Keweenaw  Bay  Community  President  Susan 
LaFernier . 

Keweenaw  Bay  tribal  members  reside  on  the  L'Anse  Indian  Reservation  in 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  tribe  and  state  have  exchanged  legal  arguments  in  court  since  the 
1980s  on  property  tax,  starting  in  state  court  and  finally  moving  on  to 
federal  court  in  2003. 

This  case  centered  around  the  1854  treaty  with  the  Chippewa  at  La  Pointe, 
which  created  the  L'Anse  and  other  reservations . The  district  court  and  a 
three-judge  panel  of  the  6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  1854 
treaty  that  guaranteed  no  tribal  member  could  be  removed  from  the  land; 
the  courts  further  ruled  that  within  that  treaty,  language  precludes 
involuntary  alienation  of  Indian-owned  lands  within  the  reservation  by  tax 
sales  or  otherwise.  As  the  treaty  is  interpreted,  the  taxation  of  fee  or 
any  land,  whether  tribally  or  individually  owned,  on  the  reservation  is 
prohibited.  Trust  land  is  automatically  nontaxable,  but  this  case  dealt 
with  fee  land  only. 

"Our  tribe  is  gratified  and  thankful  that  we  can  assure  our  future 
generations  will  be  afforded  the  rights  that  our  ancestors  intended  over 
150  years  ago,"  LaFernier  said. 

The  1854  Treaty  of  La  Pointe  has  been  affirmed  as  a living,  viable 
document  that  the  ancestors  were  very  diligent  in  writing  to  protect 
future  generations.  Article  11  of  the  treaty  prevented  the  encroachment  of 
federal  statutes  that  allotted  some  of  the  land  to  the  tribal  members  and 
the  tribes,  then  opened  the  rest  for  settlement.  There  was  no 
congressional  statute  enacted  that  made  the  lands  either  alienable  or 
taxable. 

Attorneys  who  represented  the  tribe  said  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
refusal  to  review  the  case  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  case  did  not 
have  nationwide  implications. 

"This  was  all  about  what  the  treaty  provided  and  not  subject  to 
congressional  action,"  said  Mary  Streitz,  attorney  with  the  Dorsey  and 
Whitney  LLP  law  firm  of  Minneapolis. 

"Whether  there  is  another  treaty  out  there  that  is  still  in  effect,  I 
would  doubt  it,  but  there  might  be,"  she  said.  "This  decision  is  about 
what  this  treaty  provided." 

In  this  case,  the  Dawes,  or  General  Allotment  Act,  and  subsequently  the 
Burke  Act,  do  not  apply.  The  Burke  Act  ended  the  allotment  era  and  allowed 
for  the  taxation  of  land  previously  allotted,  which  caused  some  lands  to 
be  taken  over  by  non-Indian  settlers  for  payment  of  back  taxes. 

The  1854  Treaty  at  La  Pointe  did  not  fall  victim  to  congressional 
statutes  as  did  most  other  treaties.  Article  11  of  the  treaty  protected 
the  taking  of  land. 

Before  tribal  leaders  start  researching  their  treaties  or  try  to  take 
states  to  task  over  taxation  of  property  that  is  in  fee,  the  chances  of 
this  case  setting  a precedent  and  being  used  as  case  law  in  other  cases  is 
remote.  Attorneys  said  the  likely  scenario  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari  because  the  case  was  not  a national  issue. 

For  the  past  few  decades,  the  tribe  has  paid  taxes  on  tribal  fee  land 
and  has  agreed  to  pay  the  taxes  assessed  to  tribal  members  for  land 
individually  owned.  That  practice  will  end. 

The  Keweenaw  Bay  Community  pays  the  surrounding  communities  2 percent  of 
the  net  winning  revenues  from  the  casino.  But  as  of  now  the  tax  payment, 
which  was  estimated  to  be  in  the  ballpark  of  $200,000  per  year,  will  cease 
to  be  paid. 

La  Fernier  said  the  tribe  will  pay  for  essential  services  to  the 
communities,  as  has  always  been  the  tribe's  practice.  The  surrounding 
communities  have  been  supportive  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay  Community  in  the 


fight  against  the  state. 

The  surrounding  communities  may  lose  some  revenues  from  this  court 
decision.  "I  guess  the  communities  will  lose,  it's  a consequence  of  the 
state  fighting  it,"  Streitz  said. 

"The  local  governments  were  not  unhappy  with  the  arrangement  that  had 
been  struck;  they  wished  the  state  hadn't  gotten  involved.  They  [the  tribe 
and  communities]  worked  out  their  differences,"  Streitz  said. 
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Pomos  seek  Lake  Sonoma  land 

Return  of  17,000  acres  for  housing,  commerce  sought 
By  TOBIAS  YOUNG 
THE  PRESS  DEMOCRAT 
December  1,  2006 

The  Dry  Creek  Band  of  Porno  Indians  wants  the  federal  government  to  return 
17,000  acres  around  Lake  Sonoma  and  Warm  Springs  Dam  for  tribal  housing 
and  commerce,  saying  it  was  wrongfully  taken  more  than  a century  ago. 

The  tribe  made  the  request  in  a letter  to  the  regional  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  saying  the  tribe's  1,000  members  want  to 
build  their  community  on  the  land  and  help  operate  lake  facilities. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  owns  the  land,  has  formed  a task  force  to 
consider  the  request,  said  Mike  Dillabough,  chief  of  the  operations  and 
readiness  division  for  the  San  Francisco  district. 

Dillabough  said  it  could  take  several  years  to  resolve  the  issue  and 
that  transferring  the  land  would  require  an  act  of  Congress. 

"This  is  not  something  that  would  be  dismissed  or  granted  right  away," 
he  said.  "We  have  to  do  a great  deal  of  research  into  this,  and  we'll  do 
it  very  seriously." 

The  Sept.  13  letter  said  the  tribe  would  use  the  federal  land  for  a 
number  of  uses.  No  privately  owned  land  is  being  sought,  tribal  officials 
said . 

"Tribal  members  need  to  be  able  to  build  their  own  community,  complete 
with  housing,  round  houses  for  ceremonies,  schools,  businesses,  community 
centers,  cultural  centers  and  medical  facilities,"  Tribal  Chairman  Harvey 
Hopkins  said  in  the  letter. 

"This  is  a great  opportunity  for  the  United  States  and  the  tribe  to  look 
to  the  future  and  begin  to  address  the  needs  of  our  youth  and  our  tribe," 
the  letter  said.  "It  is  definitely  a win-win  situation." 

The  tribe  doesn't  have  specifics  proposals  for  the  land.  But  tribal 
spokesman  Dave  Hyams  said  plans  would  not  include  a casino  and  the  tribe 
is  not  seeking  the  lake's  water. 

The  land  around  Lake  Sonoma  is  too  remote  for  a casino,  Hyams  said,  and 
the  tribe  is  interested  in  other  uses. 

"There  would  be  no  need  for  that,"  he  said  of  a casino.  "The  tribe  is 
looking  for  a homeland  for  its  cultural  identity  and  institutions." 

The  Dry  Creek  Pomos  operate  River  Rock  Casino  near  Geyserville  and  have 
acquired  land  south  of  Petaluma. 

Although  the  tribe  filed  paperwork  with  the  federal  government  that 
would  clear  the  way  for  a casino  on  the  land  near  Petaluma,  tribal 
officials  say  they  plan  to  use  it  for  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  seeking  ownership  of  the  land  surrounding  Lake  Sonoma, 
Hyams  said  the  tribe  is  interested  in  jointly  operating  the  lake's  visitor 
center,  campgrounds,  concessions  and  other  facilities  with  the  corps,  and 


perhaps  improving  the  facilities. 

There  is  precedent  for  the  request,  Hyams  said. 

He  pointed  to  tribes  in  Alaska,  Montana,  Washington,  South  Dakota  and 
North  Dakota  that  have  obtained  or  are  attempting  to  obtain  historic  lands. 

Hyams  said  more  than  60  federal  properties,  wildlife  refuges  or  parks 
may  qualify  for  management  by  Indian  tribes  nationwide  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  Act  of  1994. 

In  Montana,  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes  took  over  joint  management  of 
an  18,000-acre  national  bison  wildlife  refuge  two  years  ago  and  last  week 
asked  for  complete  management. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  federal  government  may  return  more  than  1 million 
acres  that  were  confiscated  during  World  War  II  for  training  grounds, 
bombing  ranges,  internment  camps  and  air  strips,  according  to  the 
publication  Indian  Country  Today. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  corps  has  backed  away  from  plans  to  transfer  36,000 
acres  around  Lake  Sakakawea  to  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  including 
camping  sites  and  boat  ramps,  but  is  still  considering  handing  over  24,000 
acres . 

The  proposal  is  opposed  by  state  officials,  who  said  it  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  public.  Some  citizens  objected  to  increased  fees  for 
the  park  before  that  land  was  excluded  from  the  proposal. 

Both  Dillabough  and  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  spokesman  said  a final 
decision  about  returning  the  land  around  Lake  Sonoma  would  have  to  be  made 
by  Congress  and  affirmed  by  the  president. 

The  tribe  said  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  supports  the  idea  of 
returning  the  Lake  Sonoma  land,  but  bureau  officials  reached  Tuesday  were 
unaware  of  the  proposal. 

Carmen  Facio,  realty  officer  for  the  bureau's  Pacific  Region,  said  it's 
possible  the  agency  would  support  such  a proposal,  but  she  couldn't  say 
without  knowing  more  details. 

Warm  Springs  Dam,  which  helps  provide  drinking  water  and  flood  control 
for  the  region,  was  completed  in  1983. 

About  500,000  visitors  go  to  the  lake  annually  for  boating,  fishing, 
camping,  hiking  and  some  limited  hunting  of  pigs  and  turkeys,  said  Perry 
Crowley,  the  park  manager. 

The  budget  for  the  facility  in  2006  is  $5 . 825Ymillion,  with  30  percent 
attributed  to  environmental  stewardship,  including  protecting  endangered 
fish  populations;  25  percent  attributed  to  flood  damage  reduction 
operations;  and  45  percent  attributed  to  recreation,  Crowley  said. 

The  park  brings  in  about  $100,000  in  revenue  annually,  he  said. 

Hyams  said  the  tribe  is  looking  to  open  negotiations  with  the  corps  to 
discuss  possibilities  for  transferring  the  land  into  federal  trust  for  the 
tribe . 

The  tribe  has  been  allowed  access  to  the  land  by  the  federal  government 
and  prior  landowners  for  burials  and  gathering  sedge,  a plant  that  grows 
along  the  creeks  that  is  used  in  traditional  basket  weaving,  Hyams  said. 

"This  isn't  completely  out  of  the  blue,  in  other  words,"  he  said.  "There 
is  precedent  for  it  nationally." 
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Native  American?  The  tribe  says  no 
By  Emily  Bazar,  USA  TODAY 
November  28,  2006 

Native  American  tribes  are  facing  allegations  of  greed  and  racism  as  they 


purge  members  from  their  rolls  and  deny  the  applications  of  others. 

The  expulsions  have  sent  tremors  through  Indian  country.  Thousands  of 
Native  Americans  have  lost  their  cultural  identities  and  access  to  tribal 
benefits,  such  as  medical  care,  housing  and  education.  Certain  gaming 
tribes  divide  casino  profits  among  members,  in  some  cases  thousands  of 
dollars  a month  per  person.  Those  expelled  lose  their  cut. 

Tribal  officials  say  they're  protecting  legitimate  members  by  making 
sure  everyone  in  the  tribe  is  qualified. 

As  sovereign  nations,  tribes  have  the  final  say  in  who  can  - and 
cannot  - join.  Each  tribe  determines  what  degree  of  Indian  blood  is 
necessary  for  membership,  a requirement  that  varies  among  the  561 
federally  recognized  tribes. 

In  California,  at  least  2,000  Native  Americans  have  been  taken  off  the 
rolls  of  their  tribes  since  1999,  says  Laura  Wass,  executive  director  of 
the  Many  Lightnings  American  Indian  Legacy  Center,  an  education  and 
advocacy  group  in  Fresno.  Disenrollments  have  surged  with  the  rise  of 
Indian  casinos,  she  says. 

Thousands  of  Native  Americans  elsewhere  have  lost,  or  may  lose,  their 
tribal  status.  An  upcoming  vote  at  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oklahoma  could 
deny  citizenship  to  more  than  1,000  of  the  tribe's  260,000  members. 

"The  motive  varies  from  tribe  to  tribe,"  says  Daniel  Littlefield, 
director  of  the  Sequoyah  Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
Little  Rock,  an  archive  for  contemporary  Native  American  issues.  "I  would 
say  money  is  at  the  bottom  of  a lot  of  it." 

Mary  Chapman  of  Fresno  was  disenrolled  from  the  Picayune  Rancheria  of 
the  Chukchansi  Indians  last  month,  along  with  20  members  of  her  family. 
About  250  members  of  the  tribe  have  been  disenrolled  this  year,  Wass  says, 
and  about  400  others  have  received  letters  questioning  their  status. 

The  1, 200-member  tribe,  which  opened  a casino  in  Coarsegold,  Calif.,  in 
2003,  expelled  Chapman  because  she  didn't  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  in 
the  tribe's  constitution,  a complex  set  of  categories  based  on  ancestry, 
according  to  a disenrollment  letter  sent  to  her  by  the  tribe. 

Mark  Levitan,  attorney  for  the  tribe,  wouldn't  discuss  numbers.  There  is 
a moratorium  on  enrollment  until  the  tribe  completes  an  audit  of  every 
member's  eligibility,  he  says,  and  tribal  leaders  "are  a government  that's 
responsible  for  following  their  own  laws." 

'lust  kicked  to  the  curb' 

Chapman,  69,  says  she  traces  her  Chukchansi  lineage  to  her  great-great- 
grandmother. She  blames  the  tribe's  move  on  casino-related  greed,  which 
Levitan  disputes. 

He  says  the  tribe  does  not  yet  distribute  casino  profits  to  members  and 
has  to  show  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  tribe  before  it  can  do  so. 

"As  far  as  they're  concerned,  I'm  a non-Indian,"  Chapman  says  tearfully. 
"I  feel  totally  displaced,  totally  homeless.  Dust  kicked  to  the  curb." 

She  feels  helpless,  she  says,  because  there's  nothing  she  can  do: 

"There's  no  way  to  fight  it." 

State  and  federal  courts  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over  Native  American 
membership  disputes,  says  Kevin  Gover,  law  professor  at  Arizona  State 
University  and  former  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
affairs . 

"Congress  has  not  given  individual  Indians  the  right  to  sue  their  tribes, 
" he  says. 

Gover  does  not  believe  disenrollments  are  up  because  of  gaming  but  says 
casino  profits  raise  the  stakes.  He  thinks  expulsions  are  most  often 
related  to  feuding  families  that  form  political  factions. 

"The  majority  family  will  throw  the  others  out,"  he  says.  "It's  clannish 
and  unworthy  of  institutions  that  claim  to  be  nations." 

Yvette  Champlain  told  The  Providence  Dournal  that  she  and  dozens  of  her 
relatives  were  kicked  out  of  the  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  in  Rhode  Island 
this  year  because  she  questioned  how  the  tribe  spent  $1  million  it 
received  from  Harrah's  Entertainment,  which  had  been  planning  a casino 
with  the  tribe.  "They  don't  want  real  accountability,"  she  told  the 
newspaper. 

The  casino  plan  was  rejected  by  Rhode  Island  voters  this  month. 


Tribal  councilman  Randy  Noka  declined  to  discuss  the  specifics  of 
Champlain's  case  but  says  her  allegations  are  false. 

Members  must  be  able  to  document  that  they're  descendants  of 
Narragansetts  listed  on  a tribal  roll  from  the  1880s,  Noka  says.  The  tribe 
has  about  2,500  people  enrolled. 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  personalities  or  politics,"  he  says.  "Tribes 
have  a responsibility  to  look  out  for  their  members.  No  one  would  expect 
to  recognize  someone  that  isn't  a member  of  their  family  as  a family 
member. 

"You  don't  want  anybody  who  may  be  looking  to  benefit  from  opportunities, 
who  don't  deserve  them,  to  take  away  from  someone  who  truly  is  a member," 
Noka  says. 

"If  someone  does  have  a definite  interest  in  trying  to  prove  themselves 
to  be  a member,  and  can  prove  it,  they  deserve  every  benefit  other  tribal 
members  receive." 

At  the  Cherokee  Nation,  a membership  dispute  centers  on  the  Cherokee 
Freedmen,  who  are  descendants  of  former  slaves  owned  by  Cherokees  or,  in 
some  cases,  descendants  of  free  blacks  who  lived  with  the  Cherokees.  After 
the  Civil  War,  the  Cherokees,  who  had  sided  with  the  Confederacy,  signed  a 
treaty  with  the  American  government  granting  freedmen  and  their 
descendants  tribal  citizenship. 

The  tribe,  which  ratified  a new  constitution  in  1976,  has  denied 
freedmen  citizenship  for  much  of  the  past  three  decades. 

The  tribe's  highest  court  ruled  in  March  that  freedmen  could  obtain 
citizenship.  Since  then,  more  than  1,500  have  enrolled,  tribe  spokesman 
Mike  Miller  says. 

The  dispute  didn't  end  there.  After  Cherokee  citizens  circulated  a 
referendum  petition.  Chief  Chad  Smith  called  a special  election  for 
February  2007  to  consider  changing  the  constitution.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  limit  citizenship  to  those  of  Indian  ancestry,  based  on 
membership  rolls  from  the  early  20th  century.  Those  whose  ancestors  were 
freedmen  would  not  be  eligible. 

Marilyn  Vann's  membership  hangs  in  the  balance. 

"I've  always  considered  myself  a Cherokee  Native  American  with  African 
blood,"  says  Vann,  who  says  she  is  Cherokee,  Chickasaw  and  black,  and  that 
being  listed  as  a freedman  means  her  Indian  ancestry  is  ignored. 

Vann,  a petroleum  engineer  in  Oklahoma  City,  says  she  was  shocked  when 
her  citizenship  application  was  rejected  in  2001.  She  reapplied  after  the 
court's  ruling  in  March  and  is  now  a citizen. 

She  wanted  to  join  so  she  could  vote  and  "have  a voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  tribe,"  she  says.  "I  did  not  come  to  my  tribe  to  get  something." 

The  Cherokees  do  not  pay  gaming  profits  to  members.  The  money  funds  the 
government,  social  services  and  job  creation. 

Vann  believes  the  tribe  fears  the  freedmen ' s voting  power.  Littlefield's 
assessment  is  more  blunt:  "It's  racism." 

Dust  action  or  greed? 

Some  recently  disenrolled  members  of  the  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno 
Indians  in  California  cite  greed. 

Dohn  Gomez  Dr.,  38,  helped  found  the  American  Indian  Rights  and 
Resources  Organization  last  year  to  address  civil  rights  issues.  Gomez  and 
about  130  adults  in  his  family  were  disenrolled  from  the  tribe  in  2004. 
Another  family  of  about  90  adults  was  kicked  out  earlier  this  year. 

"Both  were  large  families  that  opposed  the  leadership,"  he  says. 

The  Pechanga  Indians  run  a lucrative  casino  in  Temecula,  Calif.,  and 
split  the  profits  among  tribe  members.  Each  member  of  Gomez's  family  used 
to  get  about  $15,000  a month,  he  says.  Once  they  were  disenrolled,  the 
payments  stopped  and  the  money  went  to  remaining  tribe  members. 

In  an  e-mailed  statement,  Pechanga  Chairman  Mark  Macarro  says  courts 
have  consistently  upheld  tribes'  sole  responsibility  for  determining  their 
citizenship.  Fie  noted  that  a state  court  this  month  dismissed  a suit 
brought  by  disenrolled  members.  His  tribe  has  1,370  members. 

The  allegation  of  casino-related  greed  "is  ridiculous,  irresponsible  and 
simply  distorts  the  facts,"  he  says.  "This  is  about  determining  who  is  a 
rightful  citizen  and  who  was  enrolled  under  false  pretenses." 


Michael  Madariaga  lost  his  membership  this  year. 

The  tribe  had  hired  John  Johnson,  curator  of  anthropology  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  Museum  of  Natural  History,  to  trace  the  family's  lineage. 

Johnson  determined  that  Madariaga's  family  can  be  traced  to  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  tribe.  "They  did  disregard  my  findings,"  Johnson 
says . 

Madariaga,  43,  and  his  family  lost  access  to  tribal  benefits,  including 
the  monthly  casino  payout  and  meals  for  the  elderly,  he  says.  He  lost  his 
job  at  the  casino.  The  children  had  to  leave  the  reservation  school. 

Madariaga's  89-year-old  grandfather,  Lawrence,  has  prostate  cancer. 

After  his  health  insurance  was  cut  off,  he  didn't  take  his  medications  for 
a few  months,  Madariaga  says.  Now,  he's  dipping  into  his  retirement  to  pay 
for  them. 

'Took  a lot  out  of'  grandparents 

Madariaga  describes  his  grandfather  as  an  integral  member  of  the  tribe 
who  helped  upgrade  the  water  system  and  bring  electricity  and  phones  to 
tribe  members.  "He  designed  and  helped  build  the  health  clinic,"  he  says 
of  his  grandfather. 

Madariaga  says  disenrollment  "took  a lot  out  of"  his  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  Sophia,  86. 

"The  anger,  the  stress,  that's  not  good  at  their  age  and  for  their 
health,"  he  says.  "When  they  were  cut  off  from  the  health  benefits,  they 
were  very  stressed." 

But  the  hardest  part  hasn't  been  losing  benefits  and  casino  payouts, 
Madariaga  says. 

"What  matters  is  taking  away  our  heritage,"  he  says. 

"It's  like  taking  your  family  and  wiping  them  out  of  history." 
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Tribal  heads  hold  summit 
By  Melinda  Rogers,  The  Forum 
November  30,  2006 

MAHNOMEN,  Minn.  - Peter  White  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  start  up  a 
janitorial  supply  store  last  year. 

The  former  tribal  chairman  of  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwa  had 
connections  with  the  American  Indian  community.  He  thought  tribal 
sovereignty  laws,  designed  to  help  American  Indians  become  more  self- 
sufficient,  would  benefit  him  as  an  entrepreneur . 

But  attracting  customers  to  his  Fridley,  Minn. -based  Eagle  Clan 
Enterprises  Inc.  is  more  difficult  than  anticipated. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  the  tribes  around  here  want  to  get  out  and 
buy  from  Indian  business  owners,"  said  White,  who  struggles  to  compete 
with  big-name  companies  to  grab  new  business. 

"How  is  an  Indian  business  owner  supposed  to  compete  with 
conglomerates?" 

The  question  was  one  of  several  posed  Wednesday  at  the  first  Northern 
Minnesota  Economic  Development  Summit  and  Trade  Show  at  Mahnomen's 
Shooting  Star  Casino. 

About  400  people  - including  economic  development  specialists,  business 
owners  and  tribal  officials  from  the  White  Earth,  Leech  Lake  and  Red  Lake 
reservations  - gathered  to  discuss  a common  goal  for  the  region's  American 
Indian  population:  developing  economic  opportunities  to  create  healthier 
and  more  prosperous  communities  through  partnering  with  neighboring  tribes. 
Magnifying  the  visibility  of  American  Indian-owned  businesses  is 


essential  to  establishing  the  community  as  an  economic  force,  several 
panelists  said  during  the  summit's  opening  sessions. 

Particularly  in  northern  Minnesota  - which  is  expected  to  see  more  job 
growth  than  other  parts  of  the  state  - American  Indians  have  the  potential 
to  boost  the  number  of  minority-owned  companies,  said  Anthony  Schaffhauser 
a regional  analyst  and  economist  for  the  Minnesota  Workforce  Center's 
Bemidji  office. 

The  region's  tribes  need  to  invest  in  work-force  development  to  create  a 
pool  of  skilled  laborers  for  a growing  job  market  resulting  from  more 
retirement-age  baby  boomers  moving  to  northern  Minnesota,  Schaffhauser 
said . 

Minnesota  touts  the  13th-largest  American  Indian  consumer  market  in  the 
U.S.,  according  to  the  Minneapolis-based  Minnesota  American  Indian  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  American  Indian  tribes  across  the  state  are  also  the  10th- 
largest  employer  in  Minnesota  and  pay  more  than  $100  million  in  state  and 
federal  taxes,  the  organization's  research  shows. 

An  example  is  the  Red  River  Valley's  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation, 
where  tribal  government  employs  1,750  people  and  spends  $17.5  million 
annually  in  local  communities  within  a 60-mile  radius  of  the  reservation. 
Tribal  Health  Coordinator  Monte  Fox  said. 

The  tribe  is  Minnesota's  largest  with  19,400  members  and  is  the  third- 
largest  American  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States.  When  it  opened  the 
Shooting  Star  Casino  in  Mahnomen  in  1991,  economic  development  soared  when 
the  area  saw  a 75  percent  increase  in  median  household  income,  a 66.6 
percent  increase  in  per  capita  income  and  a 27  percent  boost  in  labor- 
force  participation. 

While  gaming  has  traditionally  been  big  business  for  the  state's  Indian 
reservations,  tribes  are  now  grappling  with  how  to  broaden  their  economies 

Gaming  as  the  key  economic  factor  on  reservations  is  a trend  that's 
changing,  said  lackson  Huntley,  a University  of  Minnesota-Duluth  professor 
in  leadership  training  and  facilitator  of  the  summit. 

"They're  realizing  they  can't  succeed  with  gaming  alone,"  he  said. 
"Therefore,  they  have  to  diversity.  Why  can't  that  diversification  take 
place  cooperatively  between  the  three  tribes?" 

American  Indians  also  need  to  change  the  way  they  look  at  themselves  as 
part  of  the  business  world,  said  Dave  Anderson,  a Choctaw/Chippewa 
American  Indian  and  founder  of  the  national  Famous  Dave's  BBQ  Shack  chain 
with  headquarters  in  Minnesota. 

During  a passionate  motivational  speech,  Anderson  encouraged  American 
Indians  to  better  educate  themselves  and  their  children  on  how  to  navigate 
their  financial  destinies. 

"Our  elders  would  be  in  shock  if  they  found  out  we  were  teaching  our 
kids  how  to  make  moccasins  and  not  how  to  look  at  computers  to  look  at  our 
family's  investment  portfolio,"  he  said. 

Anderson  encouraged  American  Indians  to  own  homes  and  invest  wisely  to 
foster  greater  economic  development  on  reservations. 

The  summit's  participants  will  learn  more  strategies  for  improving 
business  development  at  the  event's  conclusion  today.  In  addition  to 
Anderson,  former  U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  and  National  Indian 
Gaming  Association  Chairman  Ernie  Stevens  will  speak  on  issues  including 
government  business  development  programs,  business  opportunities  for 
tribes  and  individuals,  accessing  capital,  and  leveraging  federal  and 
private  sector  resources. 

Readers  can  reach  Forum  reporter 
Melinda  Rogers  at  (701)  241-5524 
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Turning  the  tide  of  despair 

Suicide  | In  September,  Travis  lames  Kelly,  24,  hanged  himself. 

Now,  role  models  like  Tania  Cameron  are  trying  to  find  solutions 
to  this  curse  of  the  reserve. 

MARIE  WADDEN 
ATKINSON  FELLOW 
November  26,  2006 

Travis  lames  Kelly  was  a leader  of  drum  songs.  His  voice  rose  and  fell  i 
time  with  his  drumstick,  resonating  with  an  energy  that  came  from  deep 
within . 

His  tenor  voice  sang  ancient  Anishnawbe  songs  that  vibrated  with  the 
heartbeat  pounding  of  his  drumstick.  His  audience,  seated  in  a circle 
around  him,  raised  their  hands  in  thanks  and  bowed  their  heads  in 
reverence  at  the  end  of  each  stirring  performance. 

In  September  2006,  24-year-old  Travis  lames  (T.l.)  Kelly,  the 
transcendent  singer  of  the  Whitefish  Bay  First  Nation  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  hanged  himself.  His  sons  Tyrick  and  Avery  and  their  mother.  Misty 
Blackhawk,  cannot  make  sense  of  his  death.  They  do  know  it  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  death  for  young  Aboriginal  men  in  Canada. 

The  loss  of  their  ceremonial  drummer  and  singer  is  a big  blow  to  the 
staff  at  the  Kenora  Chiefs'  Advisory  (KCA)  on  addictions  and  mental  health 
whose  job  is  to  prevent  suicide.  The  other  members  of  the  KCA  drum  group, 
who  performed  with  Kelly  at  powwows  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  were 
overcome  with  grief  and  could  not  play  at  his  funeral. 

Suicide  has  become  such  a serious  problem  that  the  14  reserves  around 
Kenora  and  the  49  reserves  north  of  and  surrounding  Thunder  Bay  have 
declared  a state  of  emergency.  At  the  same  time  Kelly  killed  himself,  a 
16-year-old  on  a neighbouring  reserve  killed  his  girlfriend  and  then 
himself. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  Aboriginals  are  dying  from  suicide  each 
year  because  there  is  no  central  agency  keeping  track. 

The  coroners  in  many  provinces  do  not  tabulate  suicide  by  ethnic  origin. 
More  than  a decade  ago,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples 
estimated  the  rate  to  be  five  or  six  times  higher  than  the  Canadian 
average.  It  recommended  the  creation  of  a co-ordinated  national  strategy 
on  Aboriginal  suicide  that  would  keep  track  of  the  number  of  deaths, 
conduct  research  into  the  causes  and  fast  track  solutions.  The 
recommendation  has  not  been  followed.  The  Royal  Commission  felt  the  issue 
was  so  urgent  it  released  an  interim  report  on  suicide  before  the  main 
report  was  released  in  1996. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Canadian  Institute  of  Child  Health  estimated  that 
First  Nations  men  between  the  ages  of  15  to  24  kill  themselves  at  the  rate 
of  126  per  100,000,  compared  to  24  per  100,000  in  the  general  population. 
The  rate  among  Inuit  is  believed  to  be  even  higher,  but  again,  no  one  is 
keeping  an  accurate  count.  Measure  it  this  way:  It's  rare  to  find  an 
Aboriginal  person  in  this  country  who  has  not  lost  a close  friend  or 
relative  to  suicide. 

In  the  absence  of  a coordinated  strategy.  Aboriginal  people  across  the 
country  are  trying  to  find  solutions  on  their  own. 

In  2001,  Tania  Cameron,  a 26-year-old  from  the  Dalles  reserve  near 
Kenora  who  was  program  manager  of  KCA's  Aboriginal  Healing  and  Wellness, 
set  out  to  do  something  about  the  glaring  shortage  of  mental  health  and 
addiction  services  for  the  communities  around  Kenora.  She  successfully 
negotiated  a deal  with  Ontario's  Ministry  of  Health  and  Long  Term  Care  to 
create  the  KCA  mental  health  and  addiction  advisory.  It  enabled  her  to 
hire  Dr.  Ozzie  Seunath,  who  now  leads  a team  of  six  mental  health  and 
addictions  workers  for  the  14  reserves  around  Kenora,  which  have  a 
combined  population  of  about  14,000. 

Seunath,  an  immigrant  from  the  Caribbean,  will  never  forget  his  first 


day  on  the  job  three  years  ago.  There'd  been  a suicide  on  one  reserve, 
followed  by  another,  then  another 

"I  thought,  I don't  know  how  to  stop  this,"  he  says.  "We  were  rushing  in 
there,  making  sure  the  friends  and  family  members  are  looked  after  because 
when  one  suicide  happened  it  was  often  followed  by  others  and  this  used  to 
scare  the  heck  out  of  us." 

Seunath  has  learned  enough  to  now  confidently  identify  one  of  the 
reasons  young  Aboriginal  men  take  their  lives. 

"What  is  there  for  young  people  to  do  in  terms  of  defining  economic  and 
individual  independence?"  he  asks.  "What  is  there  for  young  people  to  look 
forward  to  in  terms  of  training  and  so  on?  Without  that  direction  and  hope 
for  the  future,  it's  easy  to  sink  into  'that's  all  there  is.'" 

In  Whitefish  Bay,  population  700,  Kelly  is  the  10th  young  suicide  in 
less  than  two  years.  People  say  he  had  a difficult  relationship  with  the 
mother  of  his  children. 

"The  young  adults  put  so  much  emotional  energy  into  their  relationships, 
Seunath  says,  "that  if  they  break  up,  life  seems  pretty  worthless.  It's 
like  the  worst  blow  that  will  ever  hit  them.  But  if  life  had  more 
opportunity,  more  hope  for  them  and  support,  then  they  would  see  a break- 
up as  a barrier  to  overcome  rather  than  something  to  succumb  to." 

Seunath  compares  it  to  his  experience  as  the  descendant  of  slaves 
growing  sugar  cane  in  the  Caribbean.  He  says  while  his  people  suffered 
poverty,  there  were  enough  of  them  to  maintain  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
beliefs  that  sustain  emotional  resiliency.  That's  not  the  case  for  many  of 
his  clients. 

"The  native  people  had  more  denial  and  suppression  of  their  cultural 
practices  and  identity,"  he  says.  "Because  of  residential  schools,  they 
haven't  learned  parenting  and  their  traditional  ways,  so  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  pass  on  that  kind  of  learning." 

Whitefish  Bay,  where  Kelly  lived,  is  a place  of  great  natural  beauty, 
about  six  kilometres  off  the  highway  connecting  Kenora  to  Sioux  Narrows. 

Pelicans  with  bright  orange  beaks  lounge  on  the  lake  near  the  reserve. 
There  are  no  shabby  houses.  There  are  tidy  lawns,  flower  pots  hanging  from 
door  frames,  and  dads  pushing  their  children  in  strollers. 

This  spring,  an  elder  and  some  children  designed  and  mounted  a large, 
handmade  billboard  near  the  entrance  to  the  reserve.  In  bold  letters  it 
said:  "Bootleggers,  We  Know  Who  You  Are.  Stop  Selling  Alcohol." 

In  defiance  of  the  sign,  a group  of  men  huddle  behind  the  band  council 
building,  drinking  beer.  A drunk  approaches  a visitor,  beer  in  hand,  his 
face  scratched.  The  women's  shelter,  surrounded  by  a high  fence  protected 
by  security  cameras,  speaks  of  the  violence  alcohol  is  fuelling. 

"People  don't  get  up  and  say  I'm  going  to  become  a drunk,"  Seunath  says. 
The  problem  is  a lack  of  hope  and  direction.  It  leads  to  'Give  it  up. 

Let's  just  do  what  feels  good  at  the  moment.'" 

Part  of  the  solution,  he  says,  is  more  opportunity  for  employment  and 
better  role  models.  Tania  Cameron  is  just  such  a role  model.  Now  31,  an 
elected  councillor  on  her  reserve  and  the  busy  mother  of  two,  Cameron 
organized  Kenora 's  first  Suicide  Prevention  Day  in  September  2005.  It  was 
held  on  the  Kenora  waterfront,  but  didn't  attract  many  non-Aboriginals . A 
lot  of  people  came  in  from  the  reserves.  "There  was  this  large  circle  of 
tee  lights,  reflecting  off  the  water."  Cameron  says.  "It  just  breaks  your 
heart  to  think  of  them  as  so  many  peoples'  lives.  Their  lights  were  blown 
out,  you  know.  I try  to  place  my  mind  where  these  kids  were.  It  was  a 
place  of  no  hope." 

The  efforts  to  combat  suicide  have  come  on  several  fronts,  including  the 
entertainment  world.  Aboriginal  actors  Tom  lackson  and  Tina  Keeper,  who 
starred  in  the  Canadian  series  North  of  60,  changed  career  paths  radically 
after  one  of  the  young  people  on  the  show  took  his  life  10  years  ago. 

Mervin  Good  Eagle,  19,  played  the  part  of  loey  Smallboat  on  the  show 
that  introduced  Canadians  to  life  on  a fictional  First  Nations  reserve. 

Keeper  quit  acting,  became  a Liberal  Member  of  Parliament  and  today 
continues  to  lobby  for  the  kind  of  co-ordinated  national  strategy  on 
Aboriginal  issues  recommended  by  a 1994  Royal  Commission. 

lackson,  who's  also  a singer,  spends  several  months  a year  travelling 
across  northern  Canada  on  his  Dreamcatcher  Tour,  performing  and 


facilitating  workshops  on  suicide  prevention. 

Jackson's  workshops  are  designed  to  get  people  thinking  about  what 
creates  stress  in  their  communities  and  what  they  can  do  to  relieve  it. 

"When  you  get  those  answers,  you  hand  the  solutions  back  to  the 
community  because  through  this  exercise  they  determine  what  needs  to  be 
done.  Fifty  people  in  a room  who  are  committed  to  making  change  now  know 
collectively  what  balloon  to  pull  down  to  get  the  resources  they  need.  It 
empowers  them,"  he  says. 
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Meeting  to  focus  on  assault 
Woman  claims  abuse  by  BIA  officers 
By  John  Christian  Hopkins 
Dine'  Bureau 
November  27,  2006 

BLACK  MESA  - A meeting  is  scheduled  for  tonight  in  Tuba  City  regarding 
the  Bennett  Freeze  compact  and  the  apparent  assault  of  an  84-year-old 
Navajo  woman  at  the  hands  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  police  officers. 

"It's  a real  delicate  issue  regarding  human  rights,"  said  Clarence 
Raphael,  who  helped  bring  Rena  Babbitt  Lane  off  the  mountain  after  the 
November  incident. 

Lane,  a fierce  foe  of  forced  relocation,  lives  in  a remote  region  of 
Black  Mesa,  without  electricity  or  running  water.  She  can't  speak,  read  or 
write  English.  On  Nov.  4 three  BIA  federal  rangers  raided  Lane's  home  in 
anticipation  of  a law  that  would  force  her  removal  from  her  land. 

"As  a Navajo  who  respects  his  elders  and  his  people  I must  say  it's  time 
we  punished  these  lowlifes,  those  born  with  no  morals,  those  who  wish  to 
demean  our  mothers  and  who  dare  to  do  such  a thing  to  an  old  woman,  home 
alone,"  said  Chester  A.  Begay. 

Police  shouldn't  be  able  to  hide  behind  their  badges  while  accosting  the 
elderly  and  breaking  the  law  themselves,  Begay  said. 

It  would  be  an  outrage,  he  said,  if  "we  allow  these  jackals  to  harm  an 
old  woman." 

The  public  should  be  made  aware  of  this  atrocity  and  the  rangers 
identified  as  Sgt.  Richard  Honeyumptewa,  Officer  Albert  Goldtooth  and 
Officer  Derrick  Begay  be  held  accountable,  Raphael  said. 

But  not  everyone  is  out  for  blood.  Sara  Hayes  urges  caution. 

"I'm  not  doubting  what  happened  to  Rena  Babbitt  Lane  I know,  for  a fact, 
it  did,"  said  Hayes.  But  she  worries  that  someone  may  be  using  this  issue 
for  political  purposes. 

The  forced  reloaction  bill  has  been  stalled  before  a Congressional 
committee  since  June,  with  small  chance  of  it  coming  up  for  a vote  before 
the  new  Congress  is  sworn  in,  she  said. 

The  story  "raised  my  suspicions,"  Hayes  said. 

According  to  sources,  the  three  heavily  armed  agents  " ...  broke  into 
(Lane's)  home,  dragged  her  from  her  bed,  threw  her  around,  shook  her  cane 
at  her,  threw  her  cane  on  the  roof  of  her  home  ...  " and  forced  her  to 
stay  in  one  of  their  vehicles  while  they  searched  her  home  and  her  son's 
without  search  warrants. 

During  the  altercation.  Lane  with  a history  of  heart  problems  suffered  a 
heart  attack. 

On  Nov.  15,  the  Western  Navajo  Agency  on  Aging  representing  18  chapters 
unanimously  passed  resolutions  in  support  of  Lane  and  calling  for  hearings 
on  elderly  abuse  in  the  region. 

John  Christian  Hopkins  can  be  reached  at  hopkinsl960@hotmail.com 


or  by  calling  505-371-5443. 
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Recovering  alcoholic  returns  to  rez  with  gifts 
By  Bill  Donovan 
Staff  writer 
November  30,  2006 

GALLUP  - Those  living  in  the  central  part  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  have 
probably  heard  Tom  Gantt's  story  of  despair  and  rebirth  many  times. 

They  may  have  heard  him  talk  of  the  time  he  was  heading  down  to  a river 
in  Missouri  some  12  years  ago  preparing  to  drown  himself  after  a lifetime 
of  being  a drunk.  Then  just  as  he  was  getting  ready  to  enter  the  water,  he 
saw  an  open  Bible  along  the  shore  and  decided  to  read  a little  before  he 
went  to  meet  God. 

Since  then,  thousands  of  Navajo  families  have  received  clothing,  a Bible 
or  toys  during  his  numerous  visits  here. 

Gantt  is  back  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  his  truck  papered  with 
cartoon  characters  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years,  bringing  a 
truckload  of  donations  from  the  people  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  pass 
out  to  families  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

But  this  time  he  came  with  something  extra  14  brand  new  washing  machines 
that  he  will  be  giving  away  between  now  and  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  night  he  was  in  Chinle  staying  with  Benson  and  Mildred  Kee, 
who  run  the  Present  the  Truth  Ministries,  making  preparations  for  several 
days  of  speaking  at  various  churches  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
reservation . 

With  the  help  of  Eddie  Tsosie,  a recovering  alcoholic  and  a veteran, 
he's  planning  to  speak  at  these  churches  about  the  joys  of  staying  sober 
and  off  of  drugs,  a mission  he  has  undertaken  ever  since  that  day  he 
decided  not  to  drown  himself  and  to  give  his  life  to  helping  others. 

This  is  his  first  trip  to  Navajoland  in  more  than  two  years.  For  almost 
a decade  he  made  two  or  three  trips  here  a year,  many  with  members  of  his 
family,  passing  out  clothing,  Bibles  and  toys  and  making  friends. 

But  two  years  ago,  he  said  he  decided  it  was  time  to  stay  at  home  for 
awhile  and  take  care  of  personal  matters  after  his  home  had  burned  down 
and  he  started  a new  life  selling  steel  buildings. 

But  during  all  that  time,  he  kept  in  contact  with  people  here  and  also 
people  around  his  home  in  Missouri  who  kept  contributing  merchandise  and 
money  to  help  the  Navajo  people.  Then,  when  a woman  in  Missouri  decided  to 
use  part  of  the  money  she  received  from  selling  off  her  property  to  buy 
the  14  washing  machines,  he  decided  it  was  time  to  pay  the  reservation 
another  visit. 

The  washing  machines  are  not  on  his  truck  it's  not  big  enough  to  hold 
them  and  everything  else. 

But  they  are  at  Lowe's  in  Farmington  and  Gantt  said  he  is  prepared  to 
give  them  away  in  the  next  few  days. 

He's  already  given  one  to  the  senior  citizen  center  in  Chinle.  He's  also 
preparing  to  give  one  or  more  away  at  various  church  meetings  he  will  be 
attending  between  Friday  and  Tuesday. 

"We're  going  to  have  a drawing  at  each  of  the  services,"  he  said,  "and 
each  family  that  attends  will  get  one  ticket." 

He  stressed  that  tickets  will  only  be  given  out  to  families  that  show  up 
before  the  services  begin. 


His  schedule  is  as  follows: 


- Friday  Community  Bible  Church  in  Blue  Gap,  7 p.m. 

- Saturday  United  Full  Gospel  Church  in  Blue  Gap,  7 p.m. 

- Sunday  Amazing  Grace  Church  in  Lukachukai,  11.  a.m. 

- Sunday  United  Methodist  Church  in  Many  Farms,  7 p.m. 

- Monday  Del  Muerto  Presbyterian  Church  in  Del  Muerto  near  Canyon  De 
Chelly,  6 p.m. 

- Tuesday  Iordan  River's  Church  in  Wheatfields,  6 p.m. 

Along  the  way,  he  will  also  be  stopping  and  delivering  the  other  items 
he  has  brought  to  families  in  those  areas.  And  more  than  likely,  he  said, 
he  will  have  what  people  are  needing. 

For  example,  he  said,  on  Tuesday  he  was  meeting  with  a local  pastor  in 
Lukachukai  who  mentioned  that  his  youngest  son  had  always  wanted  to  play  a 
guitar  and  Gantt  pulled  out  a guitar  that  some  family  in  Missouri  had 
donated . 

When  he  leaves  here  next  week,  his  plans  are  to  go  to  southern  New 
Mexico  on  his  way  back  home  and  do  some  speaking  there. 

Fle's  planning  on  coming  back  in  the  spring,  but  until  then  he  said  his 
thoughts  will  continue  to  be  with  the  people  on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Dartmouth  apologizes  to  Native  American  students 
By  MARCELLA  BOMBARDIERI  The  Boston  Globe 
November  25,  2006 

The  president  of  Dartmouth  College  has  apologized  to  Native  American 
students  for  a series  of  incidents  on  campus  that  many  of  those  students 
viewed  as  racist. 

In  an  e-mail  message  sent  to  the  student  body  Monday,  President  Dames 
Wright  delved  into  the  school's  troubled  history  with  Native  Americans, 
and  also  exhorted  students  to  do  more  to  make  the  university  a welcoming 
and  respectful  place. 

"They  are  members  of  this  community  . . . they  are  your  classmates  and 
your  friends,"  Wright  wrote  of  Native  American  students.  "And  they  deserve 
more  and  better  than  to  be  abstracted  as  symbols  and  playthings." 

The  Native  American  Council,  a group  made  up  of  mostly  faculty  and  staff, 
with  a few  students,  took  out  an  advertisement  in  the  student  newspaper 
Monday  detailing  a string  of  incidents  this  fall  that  they  described  as 
racist.  On  Columbus  Day,  fraternity  pledges  allegedly  disrupted  a Native 
American  drumming  circle,  according  to  the  ad.  Earlier  this  month,  the 
Crew  team  held  a party  with  a "Cowboys  and  Indians"  theme.  Team  captains 
later  apologized  in  a letter  in  the  student  paper.  The  Dartmouth. 

Informally,  Dartmouth  had  an  Indian  mascot  until  the  1970s,  when  the 
board  of  trustees  decided  to  discontinue  its  use.  However,  some  students 
and  alumni  have  continued  to  use  the  symbol,  and  that  has  heightened 
tensions . 

The  Dartmouth  Review,  a conservative  independent  student  newspaper,  gave 
away  T-shirts  with  the  Indian  symbol  to  incoming  freshmen,  according  to  a 
student  writing  on  the  newspaper's  blog.  At  Homecoming,  at  least  one 
Dartmouth  student  sold  T-shirts  depicting  Holy  Cross's  mascot  performing  a 
sex  act  on  a "Dartmouth  Indian,"  the  university  said. 

The  Dartmouth  development  office  sent  to  alumni  a calendar  that  included 
a photograph  of  an  alumnus  who  held  a cane  that  featured  a carved  Indian 
head.  Dartmouth  has  apologized  and  said  the  development  staff  did  not 
notice  the  cane  in  the  picture. 

The  ad  taken  out  by  the  Native  American  Council  also  expressed  concern 


about  a dining  hall  mural  painted  in  the  1930s  that  caricatured 
Dartmouth's  founding.  It  shows  one  Native  American  holding  a book  upside 
down  and  another  lapping  rum  from  the  ground.  The  mural  has  been  covered 
for  years  and  is  set  to  be  removed  during  renovations,  but  will  be 
preserved  by  Dartmouth's  Hood  Museum  of  Art. 

Dartmouth's  1769  charter  created  a college  "for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  Youth  of  the  Indian  Tribes  in  this  Land  . . . and  also  of 
English  Youth  and  any  others."  Officials  says  the  mission  was  quickly  lost, 
however,  and  only  19  Native  Americans  graduated  from  the  college  over  the 
next  200  years. 

In  1970,  Dartmouth  renewed  that  original  commitment  to  Native  American 
students  and  set  out  to  recruit  them.  There  are  now  about  150  Native 
American  students,  or  3 percent  of  the  student  body  - a much  higher 
percentage  than  at  most  elite  private  universities.  The  school  also  has  a 
dedicated  office  to  work  with  those  students,  and  a Native  American 
studies  program. 

But  especially  this  fall,  several  Native  American  students  said  they  are 
not  feeling  welcome. 

"I  really  feel  like  the  college  does  not  care  enough  about  Native 
students,"  said  Samuel  Kohn,  a sophomore  who  is  from  Montana  and  a member 
of  the  Crow  tribe. 

Kohn  praised  Wright's  letter  and  his  decision  to  meet  with  a group  of 
Native  American  students  last  week,  but  said  the  president's  comments  were 
long  overdue  and  didn't  go  far  enough. 

In  his  letter,  Wright  affirmed  students'  right  to  free  speech.  Kohn 
responded  that  free  speech  was  important,  but  that  the  school  should 
prohibit  demeaning  speech,  "so  people  know  what  line  not  to  cross." 

In  a telephone  interview,  Wright  said  he  was  still  considering  other 
ways  to  address  these  problems,  such  as  speaking  in  greater  depth  at 
freshman  orientation  about  Dartmouth's  history  with  Native  Americans. 

Some  students  are  describing  his  efforts  as  pandering.  3oe  Malchow,  a 
junior,  wondered  on  his  blog,  dartblog.com,  whether  Wright  was  really 
defending  free  speech,  or  whether  he  was  "making  a weak-kneed  concession 
to  a political  interest  group  while  trying  to  insulate  his  office  from 
criticisms  from  everyone  else." 
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New  Congress  will  likely  stymie  push  to  drill  ANWR 
The  Associated  Press 
November  28,  2006 

FAIRBANKS,  Alaska  - Drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  will 
likely  face  heavy  opposition  in  the  newly  Democrat-controlled  Congress, 
that  is,  if  it's  even  considered  at  all. 

"It's  not  a death  blow,"  said  Alaska  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  of  his  party's 
losses  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  "It's  a question  of  whether  the 
votes  are  there.  Right  now,  they're  not  there." 

With  Democrats  in  charge,  oil  drilling  in  the  refuge,  which  Stevens  has 
championed  for  decades,  will  not  be  seriously  considered  for  at  least  the 
next  two  years,  according  to  congressional  observers. 

"Nobody  got  elected  in  this  Congress  because  they  wanted  to  drill  more," 
said  Anna  Aurilio,  legislative  director  of  the  U.S.  Public  Interest 
Research  Group. 

National  environmental  groups  noted  that  drilling  in  ANWR  has  been 
effectively  stopped.  Some  drilling  supporters,  like  California  Republican 
Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  the  House  Resources  Committee  chairman,  were  defeated. 


Mike  Daulton,  the  National  Audubon  Society's  conservation  policy 
director,  said  however,  that  his  group  and  others  will  be  working  to 
protect  the  Teshekpuk  Lake  area  in  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve-Alaska . 

Some  say  that  the  Democratic  majority,  however,  won't  be  able  to  pass  an 
ANWR  wilderness  protection  bill,  just  as  the  Republican  majority  proved 
too  slim  to  open  the  refuge  to  drilling. 

"The  procedural  protections  that  were  available  to  people  that  opposed 
ANWR  development  are  now  available  to  the  people  that  support  ANWR 
development,"  said  John  Katz,  director  of  Gov.  Frank  Murkowski's  office  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Democrats  opposed  to  drilling  have  relied  heavily  on  those  procedural 
protections.  Although  Republicans  controlled  Congress  and  the  executive 
office  during  the  past  six  years,  ANWR  leasing  legislation  languished  in 
part  because  Democratic  senators  mounted  a successful  filibuster  and 
Republicans  couldn't  round  up  the  60  votes  needed  to  overcome  it. 

Katz  said  that  the  state  should  not  give  up  on  pushing  for  drilling  and, 
for  now,  could  at  least  keep  the  issue  alive  through  what  he  called  a 
"low-level  education  campaign." 

"We  want  members  of  Congress  to  be  educated  about  the  importance  of  ANWR 
in  the  nation's  domestic  energy  policy,"  Katz  said.  "Second,  we  want  to 
have  a counterpoise  to  any  effort  by  the  environmental  community  to 
propose  statutory  wilderness  for  ANWR." 

Rep.  Don  Young,  R-Alaska,  said  he  plans  to  introduce  an  ANWR  leasing 
bill  next  year,  as  he  always  does.  He  acknowledged,  however,  that  it 
likely  wouldn't  go  far. 

Information  from:  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 
http : //www . newsminer . com 
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Cecelia  Fire  Thunder 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
November  27,  2006 

Editors'  note:  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  was  impeached  earlier  this  year  as 
president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  with  six  months  remaining  on  her  two- 
year  term.  She  ran  for  re-election  but  finished  third  in  the  tribe's  Oct. 

3 primary  election.  Current  President  Alex  White  Plume  was  removed  from 
the  ballot  because  of  legal  issues  discovered  by  the  election  board. 

Fire  Thunder  spoke  to  Indian  Country  Today  just  before  the  election 
about  her  future  plans  and  the  problems  she  encountered  as  president. 

These  stories  are  a portion  of  her  lengthy  interview,  which  was  conducted 
on  Nov.  3. 

Ousted  leader  talks  about  change  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - Former  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  President  Cecelia  Fire 
Thunder  was  impeached  earlier  this  year  and  removed  from  office,  ran  for 
re-election  and  ended  up  third  in  the  tribe's  Oct.  3 primary  election,  and 
by  a fluke  of  fate  ended  up  on  the  general  ballot  only  to  lose  again. 

She  was  removed  from  office  six  months  short  of  a full  two-year  term,  as 
she  argues,  illegally  because  the  tribal  council  followed  none  of  the  laws 
of  the  tribe  and  violated  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  the  process. 

What  happened  to  her  should  not  happen  to  any  other  sitting  president  or 
an  elected  official,  she  said,  so  changes  in  the  tribal  constitution  are 
necessary  to  protect  elected  officials;  there  should  also  be  a definitive 
separation  of  powers. 

"The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  violated  my  rights  under  the 


constitution  and  I think  they  are  not  paying  attention  to  that;  hopefully 
at  some  point  down  the  road  they  will  realize  their  error  and  never  do  it 
again  to  another  person." 

Fire  Thunder  stressed  that  the  tribal  council  interfered  with  a tribal 
court  decision  to  put  her  back  in  office  after  she  was  impeached; 
therefore,  she  claims,  the  tribal  council  has  assumed  too  much  power. 

"It's  one  thing  to  have  power,  but  to  use  it  judiciously,  in  a 
respectful  manner,  to  use  it  to  help.  In  the  past  10  years  the  power  of 
the  council  has  been  used  to  hurt,  to  destroy  and  to  demolish  within  the 
confines  of  the  reservation,"  she  said. 

Why  the  tribal  council  did  not  follow  the  legal  protocol  during  Fire 
Thunder's  impeachment  and  removal  is  not  a mystery  to  her:  "I  don't  think 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment,  it  was 
emotional.  They  didn't  know  what  they  were  doing,  you  could  tell,"  she 
said . 

The  fact  that  she  is  a woman  also  played  a major  factor  in  her  continued 
criticism  while  in  office,  she  claims. 

Fire  Thunder  had  her  feet  to  the  fire  after  she  mentioned  that  a women's 
health  clinic  would  be  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  that  the 
clinic  could  perform  abortions.  That  statement  was  in  response  to  the 
state  of  South  Dakota's  nearly  complete  ban  on  abortion  having  passed  the 
state  Legislature  and  signed  into  law. 

She  was  removed  by  the  tribal  council,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  hearing, 
because  she  advocated  abortion,  and  for  not 

consulting  with  the  tribal  council. 

Fire  Thunder  will  not  sit  idle;  there  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done  for 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  She  plans  to  work  with  a group  on  Pine  Ridge  to 
change  the  constitution  to  develop  a legal  separation  of  powers  so  that 
the  tribal  council  can  not  interfere  with  the  tribal  court. 

The  tribal  court,  according  to  Fire  Thunder,  has  been  the  victim  of 
tribal  council  interference  and  she,  along  with  a group  on  Pine  Ridge, 
advocates  for  a definitive  separation  of  powers. 

"We  need  to  strengthen  the  court  and  . . . keep  the  council  out  of  the 
day-to-day  business  of  the  court. 

"The  role  of  the  court  is  to  interpret  the  law;  it's  as  simple  as  that. 
Now,  if  it  doesn't  go  your  way,  well,  quit  breaking  the  law,"  Fire  Thunder 
said . 

The  courts  need  credibility  so  that  investors  will  have  more  confidence 
in  their  investments,  which  will  be  protected  within  the  court  system,  she 
said.  "As  long  as  the  courts  are  in  chaos  and  easy  to  manipulate,  no  one 
wants  to  invest  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,"  she  said.  "And  to  that  end 
when  you  look  at  it,  there  is  absolutely  no  development,  nothing  going  on. 

While  Fire  Thunder  was  president,  the  tribal  council  passed  a resolution 
to  change  the  council  terms  to  staggered  four-year  terms;  however,  a 
secretarial  election  was  never  scheduled  to  affirm  that  resolution.  The 
tribal  council  also  failed  to  deal  with  the  results  of  a 1997  secretarial 
election  that  mandated  a new  code  of  ethics  be  written.  Fire  Thunder  said. 

Fire  Thunder  emphasizes  that  under  her  abbreviated  term  in  office,  she 
managed  to  remove  a short-term  $19  million  debt  that  plagued  the  tribe, 
borrowed  enough  low-interest  money  to  begin  construction  on  a new  casino 
and  hotel,  and  oversaw  a special  investigation  into  the  tribal  finances. 

The  Head  Start  program  was  moved  from  tribal  control  to  the  Oglala 
Lakota  College  and  a Federal  Housing  Administration  loan  payment  was 
changed  to  reflect  the  market  value  of  the  lease  land  on  which  it  was 
based  so  the  tribe  will  have  an  extra  $500,000  per  year. 

"Former  tribal  presidents  on  the  reservation  told  me,  'Man,  for  a person 
who  was  under  so  much  fire,  you  did  a lot,"'  she  said. 

"My  reasons  for  running  for  president  is  because  I wanted  to  help,  I 
didn't  want  to  get  rich.  I'm  already  famous,  I was  famous  before  I became 
the  president  - now  I'm  even  more  famous,"  Fire  Thunder  said. 

Once  a leader,  always  a leader 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - A tribal  president  may  be  removed  from  office,  but 
the  instinct  to  be  a leader  will  remain. 


Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  was  impeached  as  the  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  earlier  in  the  year  for  what  she  had  said,  but  she  claims  that  she 
was  standing  by  her  principles.  She  had  advocated  a women's  health  clinic 
that  could  possibly  perform  abortions  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

"I  stood  by  what  I believed  in.  People  go  through  their  whole  lives  and 
have  never  been  tested;  I was  tested  for  the  whole  year  and  a half  I was 
in  there  - God,  they  were  constantly  at  me/'  Fire  Thunder  said. 

Fire  Thunder,  a nurse,  has  worked  in  women's  health  for  most  of  her 
professional  life.  She  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  programs 
based  on  traditional  American  Indian  cultural  values  that  are  designed  for 
healing. 

She  has  established  a network  of  friends  across  the  country  that  stood 
by  her  when  she  was  impeached,  and  her  connections  to  national 
organizations  and  congressional  leaders  are  still  intact.  She  said  that 
she  intends  to  use  that  network  to  accomplish  unfinished  projects. 

"I  was  told  once  you  are  a tribal  leader,  you  are  always  a tribal  leader 
Once  you  have  been  elected  and  chosen  by  your  people  you  will  always  be  a 
tribal  leader,  so  you  put  'former  president'  before  your  name,"  she  said. 

Now  the  former  president  is  busy  with  a speaking  tour  and  meeting  with 
other  tribal  leaders  and  organizations  to  help  instigate  positive  changes 
in  Indian  country. 

In  1994  Fire  Thunder  and  a host  of  others  developed  a language  for 
healing  that  includes  the  mind,  body,  heart  and  spirit  for  people  to  own, 
she  said.  They  will  tweak  that  curriculum,  she  said. 

Health  and  women's  issues  are  still  high  on  Fire  Thunder's  agenda.  She 
travels  across  the  country  as  a guest  speaker  on  women's  health.  She  is 
also  determined  to  establish  a telemedicine  program  on  her  reservation  and 
nationally.  Such  a program  would  help  isolated  areas  to  diagnose  quicker 
and  earlier  and  send  X-rays  to  other  places  for  diagnosis. 

Oppression  and  colonization  is  a plague  on  Indian  country,  and  for  more 
than  20  years  Fire  Thunder  has  studied  and  worked  to  discover  the  effects 
of  and  possible  cure  for  a dysfunctional  society  that  is  the  result  of 
colonization . 

"If  you  really  believe  in  Lakota  and  define  what  Wolakota  is,  it  is  not 
what  we  do  today.  It's  about  compassion,  it's  about  love,  it's  all  the 
things  we  are  not  doing,"  she  said. 

She  said  an  elder  told  her  that  people  were  behaving  differently  and  it 
made  her  heart  hurt.  "In  fact,  she  said  if  you  are  really  practicing,  you 
don't  say  it,  you  do  it." 

Fire  Thunder  speaks  passionately  and  directly  when  the  subject  of 
colonization  is  introduced. 

"We  come  from  a society  of  anger.  There  are  a lot  of  people  who  have 
never  resolved  their  anger  and  it  comes  out.  You  have  to  take  care  of  that 
you  have  to  pray  and  ask  for  guidance  and  help  so  you  will  never  use  the 
power  to  hurt  anyone,"  she  said. 

"Colonization  is  the  taking  away  of  identities,  it's  the  breaking  away 
of  the  rules  to  live  by  as  a people,  and  that's  what  colonization  did. 

"For  those  of  us  who  can  live  and  function  in  this  world  and  speak  the 
language  and  the  songs  and  go  to  ceremonies,  we  are  bicultural  and  we  can 
function  and  it's  up  to  us  to  share  this  information  to  our  relatives," 
she  said. 

"A  lot  of  the  problems  on  Pine  Ridge  are  about  colonized  thinking  and 
colonized  behavior;  the  anger,  the  resentments,  the  jealousy,  the  lack  of 
trust . " 

But  times  are  changing  and  decolonization  efforts  are  under  way  with 
healing  curriculum,  but  the  major  responsibility.  Fire  Thunder  reminds 
people,  is  to  do  the  homework. 

"Because  if  you  do  your  personal  work  and  you  walk  it,  that's  better 
teaching  than  talking  it,"  she  said. 

Tribal  law  enforcement  is  critically  underfunded,  and  Fire  Thunder  has  a 
plan  to  raise  $300,000  to  collect  data  to  present  to  congressional 
committees  to  prove  additional  funding  is  necessary. 

Fire  Thunder  has  the  renewed  support  of  tribal  officials  across  the 
country  to  continue  her  efforts  to  raise  the  money  for  a survey  that  will 
collect  data  on  the  needs  of  law  enforcement.  There  are  201  tribes  that 


have  tribal  or  BIA  law  enforcement  that  operate  with  an  inadequate  budget. 

"I  got  the  tribes  to  pass  a resolution  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  conduct 
this  survey.  The  BIA  law  enforcement  budget  is  stagnant,  there  is  no 
infusion  of  new  dollars  and  the  needs  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"I  have  a good  working  relationship  with  organizations.  I've  been  around 
the  block  a lot  longer  before  I became  tribal  president,"  Fire  Thunder 
said . 

Today  tribal  leaders  e-mail  and  call  Fire  Thunder  to  give  her  support 
and  to  maintain  a working  friendship. 

"Tribal  attorneys  at  [the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians]  pulled 
me  into  a corner  and  said,  'You  know,  you  were  the  first  president  ever 
removed  for  standing  by  her  principles.  Everyone  else  was  removed  for 
embezzlement  or  corruption, " ' she  said. 

"The  bottom  line  is,  I like  politics,  and  if  done  in  a good  way 
[politics]  can  accomplish  great  things,"  she  said. 
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November  27,  2006 

Accuracy  in  the  media  has  almost  become  a simile  for  inaccuracy.  What  is 
one  editor's  version  of  accuracy  can  easily  be  another's  version  of 
inaccuracy.  It  usually  comes  down  to  whose  ox  is  about  to  be  gored. 

One  would  think  that  with  all  of  its  vast  resources,  a television  show 
such  as  The  Oprah  Winfrey  Show  would  be  steeped  in  accuracy.  I was  on 
Oprah's  show  in  1992  to  talk  about  the  use  of  Indians  as  mascots  and  I 
found  her  to  be  a very  warm,  understanding  and  compassionate  person.  So 
the  inaccuracies  I saw  on  her  much  publicized  Oprah  and  Gayle's  Big 
Adventure  I will  attribute  to  her  overzealous  and  badly  informed  producers 

With  much  fanfare  Oprah  and  Gayle  showed  up  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  Some 
Navajo  reported  that  her  advance  entourage  urged  the  Navajo  leadership  to 
stage  a "pow  wow"  for  Oprah  and  Gayle.  Well,  the  Navajo  people  are  not  too 
keen  on  pow  wows  and  holding  them  is  not  a part  of  their  culture.  But,  as 
a part  of  the  footage  of  Oprah's  visit,  footage  of  a pow  wow  was  also  a 
part  of  her  show.  Never  mind  that  the  pow  wow  participants  were  attired  in 
the  clothing  of  the  Plains  Indians  and  were  dancing  the  dance  of  the 
Plains. 

In  reconstructing  the  infamous  Long  Walk  of  the  Navajo  to  their 
incarceration  at  Fort  Sumner,  Oprah's  narrator  told  of  how  many  Navajo 
died  on  that  long  march.  But,  of  course,  the  narrative  would  not  be  as 
effective  without  actual  photos.  The  producers  of  the  show  dug  up  some 
pictures  of  Indians  lying  dead  in  a field.  Unfortunately  the  photos  were 
actually  photos  of  the  dead  Lakota  men,  women  and  children  at  the  Massacre 
at  Wounded  Knee.  I suppose  the  producers  figured  that  images  of  any  dead 
Indian  would  suffice  because  after  all,  who  would  know  the  difference. 

Many  of  us  Lakota  immediately  knew  the  difference  because  those  photos 
of  the  dead  at  Wounded  Knee  are  burned  into  our  minds.  It  is  an  event  that 
we  commemorate  annually. 

The  History  Channel  can  be  infamous  for  its  one-sided  version  of  history 
Let  me  give  you  two  examples  of  how  it  applies  one  set  of  rules  for  all 
occasions.  That  set  of  rules  is  inevitably  the  one  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  white  producer. 

A recent  History  Channel  show  covered  how  forensics  was  used  to  search 
out  the  true  story  of  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  or  as  the  Lakota 
call  it.  The  Battle  of  the  Greasy  Grass.  You  see,  we  even  have  a different 
name  for  the  same  battle. 


In  studying  the  bones  of  the  soldiers  recovered  at  the  battlefield,  the 
forensic  experts  talked  about  the  horrific  way  in  which  the  soldiers  died. 
There  was  evidence  of  knife  marks  on  the  skulls  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  soldiers  were  scalped.  Knife  marks  in  the  pubic  area  suggested 
the  soldiers  had  been  castrated.  And  on  and  on.  Well,  this  evidence  of  how 
they  died  is  probably  accurate,  but  it  is  unfair  in  one  respect:  What 
would  a similar  forensic  investigation  of  the  Indian  bones  of  the  victims 
at  Wounded  Knee  or  Sand  Creek  show?  How  did  those  Indian  men,  women  and 
children  die?  I believe  it  would  show  that  they  also  died  in  a terrible 
fashion,  victims  of  vicious  disfigurement  whose  body  parts  were  taken  as 
ghastly  souvenirs  by  the  rabid  soldiers. 

But  even  a kind  of  happy  show  about  how  American  cuisine  developed  can 
overlook  a portion  of  history  as  regards  the  Indian  people.  The  History 
Channel  did  a very  good  show  on  the  history  of  hotdogs,  hamburgers  and 
pizza.  When  it  talked  about  pizza  it  talked  about  the  importance  of 
tomatoes  in  preparing  a proper  American  pizza.  They  could  have  talked 
about  the  origin  of  tomatoes  because,  after  all,  tomatoes  are  a product  of 
the  American  Indian,  one  that  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  it  was 
discovered  in  early  America.  Perhaps  if  they  do  a show  on  the  taco  they 
will  include  the  fact  that  the  corn  tortilla  and  jalapeno  peppers  were 
also  indigenous  to  Native  Americans. 

So,  as  I said  at  the  beginning,  accuracy  in  the  media  is  oftentimes 
calculated  in  degrees  of  perception.  What  is  seen  as  accuracy  by  one  race 
of  people  may  not  be  seen  in  the  same  way  by  another  race.  For  example,  as 
an  American  of  Indian  heritage  you  might  be  alarmed  to  learn  that  your 
heroes  are  not  necessarily  my  heroes. 

In  this  day  of  mass  communications  I am  often  appalled  at  the  use  of 
inaccurate  material  in  the  media  in  general.  Too  often  press  releases  are 
pulled  off  the  Internet  and  inserted  into  the  newspapers,  broadcast  on  the 
radio  or  viewed  on  television  simply  because  it  is  about  Indians.  I 
suggest  the  editor  check  the  article  for  accuracy  also.  An  Associated 
Press  story  of  several  years  ago  would  lend  credence  to  this  observation. 

The  story  goes  that  a boy  from  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  a boy  who  was 
half  Sioux  and  half  lew,  was  living  in  Israel  where  he  was  about  to  have 
his  bar  mitzvah  and  completing  this  plus  additional  training,  he  would 
return  to  South  Dakota  and  become  chief  of  all  the  Sioux.  Can  you  believe 
this  story  appeared  in  newspapers  all  over  America? 

Of  course  it  was  untrue  and  a simple  phone  call  by  any  editor  to  Rosebud 
would  have  debunked  it,  but  no  one  bothered  to  do  that.  The  story  was 
funny  and  an  eye-catcher  and  that  was  enough  for  AP  to  pick  it  up  and  run 
it  nationally  and  probably  internationally. 

Accuracy  is  a word  with  many  interpretations,  but  when  it  is  boiled  down 
to  its  most  common  denominator,  it  is  a word  that  should  be  incorporated 
into  all  aspects  of  the  media. 

As  Rob  Armstrong,  my  retired  friend  from  CBS  Radio  was  fond  of  saying, 
"If  your  mother  says  she  loves  you,  check  it  out." 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association . 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind." 

Copyright  c.  2000-20 
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Western  Cherokee  Vskihyi/snow  moon 
Shawnee  washilatha  kiishthwa/eccentric  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Frostys  Amerindian,  Blackfoot  Nation,  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Chiapas95-En, 
Amazon  Alliance,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature,  Native  American  Poetry  and 
Action  Canada;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quotes: 


Children  were  encouraged  to  develop  strict  discipline  and  a high 
regard  for  sharing.  When  a girl  picked  her  first  berries  and  dug  her 
first  roots,  they  were  given  away  to  an  elder  so  she  would  share  her 
future  success.  When  a child  carried  water  for  the  home,  an  elder  would 
give  compliments,  pretending  to  taste  meat  in  water  carried  by  a boy  or 
berries  in  that  of  a girl.  The  child  was  encouraged  not  to  be  lazy  and 
to  grow  straight  like  a sapling." 

Mourning  Dove,  Salish 

Once  I was  in  Victoria,  and  I saw  a very  large  house.  They  told  me  it 
was  a bank  and  that  the  white  men  place  their  money  there  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  that  by  and  by  they  got  it  back  with  interest.  We  are 
Indians  and  we  have  no  such  bank;  but  when  we  have  plenty  of  money  or 
blankets,  we  give  them  away  to  other  chiefs  and  people,  and  by  and  by 
they  return  them  with  interest,  and  our  hearts  feel  good.  Our  way  of 
giving  is  our  bank." 

_ Chief  Maquinna,  Nootka 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
j States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  | 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __ 

I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 


For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 

I do  not  know  the  customs  of  all  five  hundred  plus  federally 
recognized  US  tribes,  or  those  of  all  of  the  first  nations  of  Canada; 
but  of  all  the  tribes  and  nations  I do  know  something  of,  giving  is  a 
very  big  part  of  what  it  means  to  be  native.  The  potlatch  represented 
the  ultimate  give-away. 

This  issue  will  be  the  last  one  for  this  year  that  lists  Christmas 
and  winter  needs.  Additionally,  the  lead  article  in  this  issue  is  about 
a children's  home  in  desperate  need  of  help  - your  help. 

I do  not  have  to  explain  the  gift  of  giving  to  people  who  make  it  a 
part  of  their  way  of  being  a real  human  being.  I am  going  to  ask  you 
to  read  the  requests  below  and  the  first  feature  story,  and  let  your  heart 
lead  you  to  the  place  of  giving. 


- Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help 

Date:  Sunday,  September  24,  2006  02:10  pm 

From:  Sherry  <kcnativecommunity@kcnativecommunity .org> 

Sub j : Warrior  Moccasins  Project  seeks  out  your  help! 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian(3yahoogroups . com> 

Warrior  Moccasin  Project  seeks  out  experienced  headers,  moccasin 
makers  and  names  for  a pair  of  moccasins  for  their  service  in  the 
military. 

Those  interested  in  donationg  Deer  Hides,  please  email  me  so  i can 
give  you  the  name  and  address  of  where  to  ship  it  to.  Deer  hides  CAN 
be  donated  to  this  project.  To  do  so,  you  must  first  salt  the  hides 
with  medium  grade  salt  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  farm  supply 
store.  After  salting  the  hide(s)  ship  them  to  the  address  i will  give 
you  following  the  laws  as  specified  BY  YOUR  STATE.  A copy  of  the 
possession  tag  which  was  issued  by  the  game  warden  must  be  included 
for  each  hide  being  shipped. 

Any  monetary  donation  to  this  project  is  also  greatly  appreciated. 

Each  cost  of  the  pair  of  moccasins  is  $32.00  (includes 
shipping/handling  charge). 

Those  serving  in  harms  way  and  those  who  have  returned  state  side  are 
encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with  my  via  email. 

If  you  know  of  a native  military  troop  member  who  you  want  to  honor, 
please  get  a hold  of  me  through  my  email. 

Thank  you  : ) 


Again,  this  winter  this  editorial  section  will  feature  groups  or 
individuals  who  are  helping  those  in  need,  primarily  on  reservations  and 
especially  those  who  aid  children  and  elders.  Urban  help  will  not  be 


excluded.  I have  lived  in  the  Cedar-Riverside  area  of  Minneapolis  and 
been  a guest  in  Lakota  Housing  in  Rapid  City  and  in  Shiprock.  The  need 
to  eat  and  be  warm  does  not  end  because  a person  has  left  the  rez. 

PLEASE  forward  contact  information  for  all  you  know  who  help  those  less 
able  to  do  so  make  it  through  the  harsh  winter  months. 


UPDATED  REQUEST!!! 

Date:  Sunday,  November  05,  2006  10:58  am 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Update:  HYS  2006  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
[Please  forward  to  anyone  who  can  help!] 

UPDATE:  Winter  & Christmas  2006 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children"  Toys  & Clothing  Request 
Winter  has  started  and  the  weather  is  already  very  cold  in  Montana. 
Please  think  of  the  children  there  who  need  warm  clothes  in  Lame  Deer, 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

We  would  like  to  thank  each  and  everyone  who  has  already  sent  boxes! 
Thank  you  so  much  for  making  a difference  in  their  lives,  and  also  helping 
the  parents  or  relatives  who  do  their  best  to  take  care  of  them. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  need  for  shoes,  as  a lot  of 
shoes  have  been  received  :)  But  there  is  still  a need  for  new  and  good 
quality  warm  clothes,  for  babies  and  children  of  all  ages  up  to  about  12 
years  old,  as  well  as  Christmas  toys. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving.  These 
items  will  be  distributed  right  away.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during 
the  Christmas  give  away.  The  boxes  can  be  sent  to  them  directly  on  the 
reservation,  where  all  items  are  distributed  by  trusted  Northern  Cheyenne 
contacts  who  make  sure  that  the  children  with  the  greatest  needs  are  taken 
care  of  first. 

Here  is  a list  of  things  that  can  be  sent  in  support  of  these  children: 

- WARM  CLOTHES  for  children  of  all  ages  from  babies  to  pre- 
teens  (for  example  knitted  clothes,  pants,  jeans,  coats,  warm  T-shirts, 
socks,  gloves,  hats,  scarves) 

- warm  blankets 

- TOYS  for  Christmas 

Other  items  that  would  also  be  appreciated:  grooming  supplies  (toothpaste, 
tooth  brushes,  soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes, 
rubber  bands,  etc),  pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  make  sure  that  the  items  sent  are  safe,  new  or  as  good  as  new, 
and  sensitive  to  the  culture  of  the  children  and  their  People. 

When  sending  a box,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  could  send  us  a short 
email  with  your  name  or  location,  type  of  items  sent,  approximate  weight 
and  shipping  date,  so  that  we  can  help  our  contacts  by  keeping  a list  of 
what  is  sent  to  them. 

Our  aim  and  priority  is  to  always  make  sure  that  everything  reaches  the 
reservation,  for  the  children  of  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to 
the  high  unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme 
poverty  on  the  reservation.  These  children  need  all  the  help  and 
encouragement  they  can  get,  so  if  you  can  help,  please  contact  us  for  more 
information . 

Contact  Info: 

Dodie  Finstead,  USA  dodie_finstead@yahoo.com 

Dominique  Larrede,  France  d.larrede@wanadoo.fr 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Europe  thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 


Thank  you  for  reading  our  request. 
Respectfully, 


"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children" 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help.  Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have  never 
known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve  the  lives  of 
many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help  us  make  these 
dreams  come  true. 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it." 

Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 

To  learn  more  about  the  HYS  projects,  please  visit: 
http: //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support  ! 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
==[This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition  that  it  is  not 
altered  in  any  way]  == 


http: //www. devil slake journal . com/ a rticles /2006/10/20/news /newsOl.txt 

"Stuff  a Truck"  help  for  the  holidays  begins 
By  Crystal  Martodam 
Journal  Staff  Writer 
October  20,  2006 

Load  'em  up  and  move  up,  it's  that  time  of  year  again  for  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  food  drive  to  fill  the  local  food  pantry  at  the  Dakota  Prairie 
Community  Action  Agency  in  Devils  Lake. 

Dakota  Prairie  disperses  food  according  to  need  and  not  income.  For 
example  the  loss  of  a house  in  a fire  or  some  other  tragic  accident  that 
leaves  a family  or  individuals  in  need  of  emergency  food  supplies. 

This  year  the  food  drive  will  begin  on  Oct.  23  and  run  until  Nov.  12. 
This  will  be  the  fourth  annual  "Stuff  A Truck"  event. 

Dave  Burstad,  assistant  manager  at  Leevers  County  Market  said  that  there 
will  be  very  large  bins  set  up  at  the  front  of  the  store  with  the  "Stuff  A 
Truck"  logo  on  them.  Any  non-perishable  food  items  can  be  placed  in  these 
bins  for  donation. 

Cash  donations  are  welcome  also.  There  will  be  paper  trucks  that  can  be 
purchased,  your  name  can  be  placed  on  the  truck  or  it  can  be  left  blank. 
The  trucks  will  then  be  hung  on  the  walls  in  the  store. 

Brustad  also  commented  that  items  will  be  tagged  in  the  store. 

"Many  times  people  are  unsure  of  what  the  pantry  is  lacking,"  he  said. 
"This  will  help  make  it  easier  for  those  who  wish  to  contribute." 

There  will  also  be  pre-bagged  groceries  than  can  be  purchased  for  $10 
and  then  placed  in  the  bins.  These  bags  are  non-perishable  food  items  that 
have  been  pre-bagged  by  Dakota  Prairie  with  needed  items.  For  every  bag 
bought  Leevers  will  also  be  donating  between  $1.75  and  $2  per  bag. 

"The  bag  has  a value  of  $12  rather  than  $10,"  Brustad  said. 

Last  year  there  was  approximately  $1,500  worth  of  groceries  collected. 

"We  try  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  every  year,  so  we  are  hoping  for 
more  this  year,"  Brustad  said.  This  is  the  seventh  year  that  the  Stuff  a 
Truck  Program  has  been  running.  It  began  at  that  time  in  the  Country 
Markets  in  Minnesota  donating  to  the  local  food  pantries. 

"This  is  not  designed  as  an  advertising  entity,  it  is  designed  to  help 
the  community,"  Brustad  said. 

People  can  also  make  direct  cash  donations  to  the  Dakota  Prairie  Agency. 
"It  is  such  a fun  program  we  look  foreword  to  every  year."  Brustad  said. 

The  local  food  pantry  run  through  the  Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action 
Agency  is  an  emergency  pantry.  It  is  there  to  help  people  in  need.  There 
are  other  services  available  at  the  DPCAA  that  can  provide  aid  to  an 


individuals  situation  such  as  providing  money  management  services  and 
services  that  can  help  an  individual  receive  services  from  government 
programs  that  may  be  available  to  them  because  of  income. 

For  more  information  contact  them  at  (701)  662-6500. 

Street  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 
1219  College  Drive 
Devils  Lake,  ND  58301 
USA 

Mailing  Address: 

Dakota  Prairie  Community  Action  Agency 

P.  0.  Box  698 

Devils  Lake,  Nd  58301 

Contact  Name 

Phone  701-662-6500 

FAX  701-662-6511 

Copyright  c.  2006  Devils  Lake  Journal, 
a GateFlouse  Media  paper. 


Date:  Fri,  20  Oct  2006  11:24:06  -0600 
From:  "NDN@NDNnews.com"  <NDN@ndnnews . com> 

Sub j : Children's  Village  needs  your  HELP! 

Please  forward  to  your  groups  and  lists! 

Thank  you, 

Tamra 

Children's  Village  a foster  care  home  located  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  is  in  need  of  disposable  diapers.  They 
currently  have  four  little  ones  in  diapers,  ages  11/2,  2,  3,  and  4. 
Also,  toiletries  are  needed.  If  you  can,  and  would  like  to  help,  you 
can  mail  diapers  directly  to: 

Children's  Village 
c/o  Louis  and  Melvina  Winters 
100  Main  Street  P.  0.  Box  1034 
Pine  Ridge,  SD  57770 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  decided  that  in  lieu  of  a giveaway  at 
our  pow  wow,  we  would  put  the  money  toward  purchasing  propane  for 
Children's  Village.  We  also  hold  a blanket  dance  to  help  in  this 
need.  If  anyone  is  interested  in  helping  too,  you  can  send  a check  to 
Midwest  SOARRING  and  mark  it  as  propane  fund  to  designate  your  donation 

Both  Midwest  SOARRING  Foundation  and  Children's  Village  are  nonprofit, 
501c3  and  donations  are  tax  deductible. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  contact  Janet  at  773-585-1744 
Thanks  so  much  for  any  help  you  can  give. 

Janet  Sevilla 

www.midwestsoarring.org  <http: //www.midwestsoarring.org> 

Tamra 

www.NDNnews.com 

www.protectsacredsites.org 

"Providing  news  and  information  about  Native  American  Issues  & Causes" 

"Helping  to  make  a difference  for  our  people  in  Indian  Country, 

one  day  at  a time.  What  will  you  do  today  to  help  make  a difference?" 

"Life  is  a learning  place.  Existence  is  forever.  Challenges  are  only 
challenges  because  life  has  given  you  an  opportunity  to  grow  in  an  area 


of  your  fear  or  weakness." 
Leonard  Peltier,  Sept.  2006 


Date:  Friday,  October  27,  2006  03:27  pm 
From:  Del  \Abe\  Dones  <abeabe@bellsouth . net> 

Sub j : A couple  notes  for/about  our  Military  and  Vets 

please  pass  along  to  people  who  may  be  interested 

Original  Message 

From:  jesuandirenel@frontiernet . net 

To:  almclwest@aol.com 

Sent:  Thu,  26  Oct  2006  9:47  AM 

We  are  getting  ready  to  pack  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  "We  care 
packages"  for  the  troops  and  we  need  addresses. 

Would  you  please  help  us  get  the  word  out  to  other  detachments  that 
we  need  addresses.  Maybe  we  can  share  list  and  exchange  whatever  names 
are  available.  All  we  want  is  names  of  troops  all  services  and  we  are 
looking  for  names  of  women  serving  and  the  aux.  makes  up  special  packages 
for  the  women  serving  based  on  feedback  from  women  serving  in  theatre... 
Marine  3.  Marrero  jesuandirenel@frontiernet.net 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

American  Legion  offers  way  to  thank  veterans,  troops  on  Veterans  Day 

INDIANAPOLIS  (Oct.  11,  2006)  - With  thousands  of  troops  deployed  overseas. 
The  American  Legion  has  launched  a free,  easy  way  to  thank  them  for  their 
service  on  the  eve  of  Veterans  Day,  Nov.  11. 

The  electronic  greeting  cards  are  also  ideal  to  thank  all  veterans,  of 
all  generations,  who  have  served  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

"In  today's  computer  age,  what  better  way  to  say  'thank  you'  to  a 
veteran  or  a servicemember  either  here  at  home  or  serving  thousands  of 
miles  away  than  a musical  greeting  card  with  your  personalized  message 
that  will  reach  them  almost  instantaneously,"  said  Paul  A.  Morin,  national 
commander  of  The  American  Legion. 

Anyone  who  has  an  e-mail  address  can  receive  the  special  cards. 

Creating  the  card  is  quick  and  easy  at  The  American  Legion's  website,  www. 
legion.org  <http://www.legion.org>  (click  on  Veterans  Day  E-greeting 
cards).  "As  our  troops  continue  to  serve  in  harms  way,  as  countless 
thousands  before  them  did  in  other  wars,  a message  of  support  and  thanks 
means  more  to  a veteran  than  you  realize,"  Morin  said.  "Please  take  a few 
moments  to  use  this  free  service  and  brighten  the  day  of  one  or  more  of 
America's  veterans." 

The  American  Legion  site  offers  e-mail  cards  representing  each  military 
service  along  with  the  service  song  that  plays  when  the  card  is  opened. 

Each  card  provides  plenty  of  space  to  compose  a personal  message. 

Cards  may  be  sent  now  through  Nov.  12,  2006. 

Greeting  cards  may  be  sent  direct  to  active  duty  service  men  and  women 
if  their  military  e-mail  addresses  are  known. 

The  2.7  million-member  American  Legion  is  the  nation's  largest  wartime 
veterans  organization....# 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

(*,*) 
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Gary  Smith 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S. A. 


wotanging@bellsouth . net 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

Editorial  Section:  - GIAGO:  R-word  just  as  insulting 

. The  giving  way  as  the  N-word 


. Warrior  Mocassins 
. Winter  Help 

- Indian  Children's  Home 
threatened  to  be  closed 

- We,  the  Peoples,  will  persevere 

- New  Judge  assigned 

to  Cobell  Trust  Fund  Case 

- Cobell  vs  Kempthorne 

- BIA  neutral 

in  Oglala  Tribal  fight 

- White  Plume  moves  out 

- Judge  cites  passage  of  time 
in  Shinnecock  Claim 

- Judge  orders  Martin 

to  redraw  district  lines 

- Tribes  gather  for 
Global  Warming  Conference 

- Indians  sue  over  Water  Rights 

- Elderly  abuse  march  ignored 

- CHEROKEE  CHIEF: 

Tribe  to  vote  on  Indian  Blood 

- Court  upholds  Native  School 
Admissions  Policy 

- Southern  Utes  buying 
part  of  Denver  Complex 

- DNA  Gatherers  hit  Snag: 

Tribes  don't  Trust  them 

- Saving  the  Serrano  Tongue 

- Funding  for  Native  Language 
Immersion  moves  fwd 

- Creation  of  Blackfoot  Archives 

- Outstanding  Native  American 
Man  of  the  Year 

- HARJO:  Stop  giving  Indian  money 
to  anti-Indians 

- COLUMN/AMERICAS: 

Sacred  Counts  of  the  Life  Makers 


- YELLOW  BIRD: 

Tradition  at  a Soldier's  Funeral 

- Occidental  withdraws 
from  Peru  Venture 

- The  Struggle  for  Lacandon  Jungle 

- AFN/Elections  Canada  Partnership 

- Treaty  3 separates 
from  Chiefs  of  Ontario 

- 6 Nations  corners  Canada 

- Inquest  ordered  into  death  of 
man  shot  by  RCMP 

- U.S.  appeals  court 
to  hear  Indian  Case 

- OpEd:  Banishment  an  option 
in  fight  against  Drugs 

- Bid  to  force  Tax  collection 
on  Tribal  Sales  fails 

- Court  finds  Tribal  Corps 
immune  from  Lawsuits 

- County's  jurisdiction 
ends  at  Reservation 

- Tribal  Police  Chief, 

Officer  shot  on  Reservation 

- Court  reserves  decision  Documents 
in  Peltier  Case 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Juvenile  detention  center 
sits  empty,  unused 

- Rustywire:  Jaymo 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Lee  Goins  Poem:  Taps  without  Tears 

- McKosato  returns  as  host 
of  Native  America  Calling 

- Rank  Sells  Hard  Rock  to  Seminole 
for  $965  Million 

- 14th  National 

Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards 


RE:  Indian  Children's  Home  threatened  to  be  closed 


Date:  Sun,  10  Dec  2006  11:45:05  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CHILDREN ' S HOME  NEEDS  HELP" 

http: //www. nati vet imes . com/ index. asp Pact ion=displayarticle&article_id=8414 

Indian  Children's  Home  threatened  to  be  close 
in  three  months  due  to  lack  of  donations 
Director  is  asking  Indian  Country  for  help 
MUSKOGEE  OK 
Liz  Gray 

December  6,  2006 

[Editor's  Note:  Because  the  children  at  the  Indian  home  are  in  state 
custody  and  many  come  from  an  abused  background,  identities  of  the 
children  are  not  revealed  in  this  story.  Although  names  have  been 
changed  in  the  story,  the  children  and  the  situation  at  the  home  are 
still  very  real . ] 

As  the  time  grew  near  for  school  to  be  out,  activities  increased  at  The 
Murrow  Indian  Children's  Home  and  Ms.  Joan  Brown,  Director  of  the  program 
steps  into  action. 

"I'll  pick  up  Amanda  and  take  her  to  her  piano  lesson,"  Brown  said  to 
her  assistant.  "You  need  to  pick  up  Darren,  he  got  kicked  off  the  bus 
again . " 


Soon,  the  children  start  flooding  in  - eleven  boys  and  10  girls  - they 
all  seemed  like  normal  children  home  from  school.  Flooding  into  the  small, 
main  lobby  of  the  complex,  they  drop  off  their  book  bags  and  sit  down  in 
front  of  the  television  like  usual.  But  their  calm  demeanor  and  loan's 
caring  direction  do  not  reveal  the  trouble  and  pain  these  children  have 
already  experienced  in  their  short  lifespan.  Backgrounds  of  physical  abuse 
sexual  abuse,  or  neglect  by  alcohol  or  drug  addicted  parents  weave  stories 
of  chaos  and  pain  which  led  them  to  the  care  of  Ms.  Brown  and  the  staff  at 
the  Murrow  Home. 

Based  in  Muscogee,  Oklahoma,  the  Children's  Murrow  Home  has  been 
providing  a residential  home  program  to  needy  children  from  tribes  across 
Oklahoma  for  over  100  years.  Soon  After  the  Civil  War,  Rev.  l.S.  Murrow, 
enterprising  missionary  in  Indian  Territory,  began  taking  orphan  and 
homeless  Indian  children  into  his  home. 

Today,  the  Murrow  Home  is  still  a National  Ministries  mission  partner 
and  is  supported,  in  part,  by  the  American  Baptist  Association.  Ms.  Brown 
has  been  the  director  for  over  25  years. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  their  funds  come  from  Church  donations,  the 
remainder  from  private  donations  and  a small  percentage  from  tribes.  But 
donations  directed  to  the  Murrow  Home  have  decreased  because  of  the  recent 
national  catastrophies,  including  the  tsunami  and  recent  hurricanes.  "This 
year  we  ran  about  $30  thousand  short,"  said  loan.  "We  need  at  least  $35 
thousand  a month  but  a lot  of  the  times  donations  don't  cover  it." 

loan  has  done  everything  possible  to  cut  corners  and  save  money  but  she 
told  the  Native  Times  that  they  are  on  a three-month  basis.  "If  we  don't 
increase  our  funding,  we  are  going  to  have  to  close  in  three  months,"  she 
said . 

They've  saved  some  money  by  going  to  local  churches  for  donations  of 
food,  napkins  and  paper  products.  "Some  groups  try  to  help  us  by  raising 
money  for  little  things  like  toothpaste,"  she  said.  They've  even  gotten 
rid  of  the  large  van  due  to  high  insurance  costs.  Now  they  use  two  small 
vans  that  don't  hold  everyone  when  they  go  on  trips.  They  have  to  make  two 
trips  back  and  forth  to  pick  up  the  group  and  their  items  every  time  they 
venture  out.  As  a last  resort,  loan  has  let  some  of  her  staff  members  go. 
"We  are  down  to  a skeleton  crew,"  she  said.  "It's  getting  scary." 

Many  of  the  Murrow  Home  kids  come  from  homes  where  they  have  been 
severely  abused,  loan  describes  some  of  the  worst  cases  where  the  children 
who  first  arrive  have  trouble  sleeping,  especially  during  the  hours  that 
bars  close.  These  children  are  used  to  alcoholic  relatives  coming  home  at 
that  hour.  Some  children  sleep  in  their  clothes. 

"These  abandoned,  abused,  or  neglected  children  are  deeply  troubled  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  state  agencies  have  given  up  on  them,"  Brown  explains. 
"But  each  one  is  a child  of  God  and  we  don't  give  up  on  them."  Murrow's 
four  cottages  can  serve  about  18  children  at  a time,  ranging  in  age  from  8 
to  18  years  of  age.  And  because  of  the  adult  per  child  ratio  of  1 to  6,  it 
is  a much  better  option  to  provide  healing  than  a boarding  school  which 
has  a ratio  of  1 to  40. 

"Children  come  here  with  issues  of  anger  but  we  help  them  work  through 
it,"  said  loan.  "Anger  becomes  less  and  less  as  we  provide  stability  and 
routines."  Murrow  children  attend  Muskogee  public  schools  or  day  treatment 
programs  and  receive  counseling  on  a regular  basis.  Their  day  is  like  any 
child's.  They  too  come  home  after  school  to  play,  study  or  help  get  supper 
ready.  "Daily  tasks  teach  our  youngsters  to  be  responsible  members  of  a 
family,"  said  loan. 

loan  explains  that  she  and  the  staff  try  to  help  the  children  find  out 
what  their  dreams  are.  "It  helps  them  make  sense  of  the  world." 

One  such  success  story  is  Desmond  Dausby  who  turned  18  this  fall.  He  is 
a natural  at  music  and  the  foster  care  he  was  provided  wouldn't  work  with 
him  and  allow  him  to  follow  his  dream  - the  piano.  But  the  Murrow  Home 
took  him  in  and  Ms.  Brown  made  sure  he  attended  his  music  lessons  over  the 
years.  Recently,  she  helped  him  get  enrolled  in  college  and  an  independent 
living  program.  Amazingly  enough,  he  got  the  2nd  led  in  a musical  his 
freshman  year  and  after  he  attends  two  years  of  college  he  will  be 
accepted  into  Duliard,  one  of  the  most  prominent  schools  of  the  arts  in 
the  country. 


Many  of  the  children  who  grow  up  come  back  and  bring  their  kids.  "They 
are  trying  to  break  the  cycle  and  raise  their  kids  well/'  said  loan. 

"Every  day  counts.  You  may  not  feel  it  but  we  have  former  kids  call  all 
the  time  just  touching  base." 

Parents  with  addiction  problems  who  couldn't  raise  their  children 
properly  also  call  and  show  their  appreciation.  "I  couldn't  be  a mom  at 
that  time.  I appreciate  you  being  there  for  them/'  said  one  parent. 

Although  the  Murrow  Home  holds  100%  Native  American  children  and  has 
housed  children  from  all  tribes  of  Oklahoma,  only  two  tribes  donate  to  the 
Home.  The  Muscogee  Creek  Nation  donates  $17,500.00  per  year  and  the 
Cherokee  Nation  donates  $5,000.00. 

Recently  the  Creek  Nation  asked  loan  to  take  a family  of  nine  but  she 
just  didn't  have  the  room.  "We  so  appreciate  these  donations  but  could 
sure  use  more  help,"  said  loan.  Currently  the  home  houses  16  Creek  and  six 
Cheyenne/Arapaho  children. 

The  Murrow  Indian  Children's  Home  provides  a service  to  our  Indian 
community  that  we  all  should  cherish  and  appreciate-  providing  a home  for 
our  children.  Not  only  taking  in  those  who  are  neglected  and  abused  but 
giving  them  a chance  to  have  a life;  teaching  them  how  to  function  - to 
break  the  cycle  of  abuse/addiction  that  is  currently  spreading  across  our 
Nation.  Too  often  we  focus  on  what  we  don't  have,  how  the  government 
shortchanges  us  on  past  treaty  agreements  or  the  land  and  the  people  we've 
lost  over  the  years.  It's  so  important  to  the  young  lives  of  the  Murrow 
Home  to  let  go  of  this  focus  on  ourselves  and  our  tribes  well-being,  just 
for  a moment,  and  help  our  children  - because  when  a child  is  homeless,  he 
belongs  to  all  of  us.  They  are  all  our  responsibility. 

To  send  donations  to  the  Children's  Home,  call  or  write  to: 

Murrow  Indian  Children's  Home 
2540  Murrow  Circle 
Muskogee,  Ok  74403 
918-682-2586 
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We,  the  Peoples,  will  persevere:  United  Nations  Delays  Declaration  on 
the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples 

A statement  from  Carrie  Dann  - forwarded  on  the  one  week  anniversary 
of  the  vote  at  the  United  Nations  to  defer  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples. 

Carrie  Dann  and  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project  are  known  for 
their  courage  and  resolve  in  resisting  actions  of  the  US  government 
to  unlawfully  privatize  and  determine  uses  of  their  ancestral  lands 
and  natural  resources  ? actions  taken  without  consultation  and 
despite  the  protests  of  Western  Shoshone  peoples.  The  April  2006 
decision  of  a UN  human  rights  monitoring  body  in  Geneva  upheld  the 
rights  of  the  Western  Shoshone,  emphasizing  the  right  of  Indigenous 
peoples  "to  own,  develop,  control  and  use  their  communal  lands, 
territories  and  resources." 


[Carrie  Dann's  November  28th  statement  to  Indigenous  peoples  globally] 
We,  the  Peoples,  will  persevere:  United  Nations  Delays  Declaration  on 
the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples 

Today,  through  a typical  political  maneuver  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  has  been  delayed. 
But,  we  must  not  take  this  as  a defeat  ? we  must  take  this  as  an 
opportunity.  Indigenous  Peoples  are  right.  We  are  still  here. 

Despite  hundreds  of  years  of  genocide  and  attempted  assimilation.  We 


are  still  here  and  we  know  the  Truth.  The  political  powers  do  not 
want  to  recognize  our  rights  because  they  are  afraid  of  this  Truth 
and/or  are  jealous  because  they  will  no  longer  be  the  "experts", 
those  in  control.  With  global  warming  and  climate  change,  the 
evidence  is  building  and  we  must  persevere.  We  know  and  the  Earth 
Mother  knows  that  we  must  ? and  we  will  ? prevail.  Let's  take  this 
delay  in  the  United  Nations  on  the  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  to  gather  strength,  continue  our  prayers,  educate 
our  peoples  and  our  supporters,  and  find  the  way  to  be  the  caretakers 
that  we  were  placed  here  to  be. 

Carrie  Dann 

Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project 

P.0.  Box  211308 

Crescent  Valley,  NV  89821 

775-468-0230 

775-468-0237  (fax) 

www.wsdp.org 

wsdp@igc.org 
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New  judge  assigned  to  Cobell  trust  fund  case 
December  8,  2006 

The  Cobell  trust  fund  case  was  assigned  a new  judge  by  the  federal  court 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Dudge  Dames  Robertson,  a Clinton  nominee,  will  be  handling  the  10-year- 
old  case.  He  takes  over  from  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  was  removed  by  an 
appeals  court  for  appearing  biased  against  the  federal  government. 

Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff,  welcomed  the  assignment.  "We  want  to 
see  this  case  resolved  quickly,"  she  said.  "We  will  work  in  good  faith 
with  Dudge  Robertson  to  end  this  century-long  injustice  that  the 
government  has  done  to  Native  people." 

The  lawsuit  seeks  an  accounting  of  billions  of  dollars  owed  to  more  than 
500,000  Native  Americans.  Efforts  to  settle  the  case  failed  in  Congress 
this  year. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz. Com. 

— "RE:  Cobell  vs  Kempthorne"  
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Sub j : Cobell  v.  Kempthorne  - Elouise  Cobell  Looks  Forward  to 

Expeditious  Resolution  of  Trust  Case  with  the  Appointment 
of  New  Dudge 

Mailing  List:  Indian  Trust  ListServ  <list@list . indiantrust . com> 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  7 - Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  class 
action  lawsuit  over  the  federal  government's  mismanagement  of  Individual 
Indian  Trust  accounts,  expressed  hope  today  that  the  new  judge  assigned  to 
the  decade-old  dispute  will  speed  resolution  of  the  litigation. 

Ms.  Cobell's  comments  came  after  Chief  U.S.  District  Dudge  Thomas  F. 
Hogan  assigned  the  Cobell  versus  Kempthorne  case  to  District  Dudge  Dames 
Robertson . 

In  his  order,  Dudge  Hogan  noted  that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  expressed  hope  that  the  parties  will  "work  with 
the  new  judge  to  resolve  this  case  expeditiously  and  fairly." 


"We  can  assure  Judge  Hogan  and  Judge  Robertson  that  this  is  also  our 
wish/'  said  Ms.  Cobell.  "We  want  to  see  this  case  resolved  quickly.  We 
will  work  in  good  faith  with  Dudge  Robertson  to  end  this  century-long 
injustice  that  the  government  has  done  to  Native  People." 

Titled  "Cobell  versus  Kempthorne/'  the  class  action  lawsuit  deals  with 
the  abuse  of  trust  accounts  that  were  established  by  Congress  in  1887  to 
hold  the  proceeds  from  the  government-arranged  leases  of  Indian  lands, 
mostly  in  the  West.  Proceeds  from  oil,  gas,  grazing,  mineral  and 
timberlands  lands  were  supposed  to  be  deposited  into  those  accounts. 

Evidence  in  the  lawsuit  has  shown  that  many  of  records  needed  for  those 
accounts  have  been  lost  or  were  never  recorded.  Despite  repeated 
instructions  from  Congress  and  the  courts,  the  Interior  Department  has  yet 
to  perform  an  accounting  of  the  assets. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION: 

Bill  McAllister 
703-385-6996 
202-257-5385  (cell) 

To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case, 
go  to  www.indiantrust.com 
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BIA  neutral  in  tribal  fight 

By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

December  7,  2006 

PINE  RIDGE  - A Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  said  the  agency  will  not 
take  a position  on  which  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  administration  is  in  charge 
unless  the  situation  begins  to  affect  contract  services. 

"It's  going  to  be  up  to  the  tribal  court  to  make  a ruling,"  said  Bob 
Ecoffey,  deputy  regional  director  for  the  BIA  office  in  Aberdeen.  "Out  of 
respect  to  tribal  sovereignty  and  their  process  down  there,  we  basically 
stay  out  of  it." 

Ecoffey,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  served  as  BIA 
superintendent  for  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  from  1996  to  2001. 

The  tribe's  chief  judge,  Lisa  Adams,  and  retired  long-time  chief  judge 
Pat  Lee  say  the  tribal  court  has  no  role  in  deciding  whether  White  Plume 
or  Steele  is  the  legitimate  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  They 
cited  the  lack  of  separation  of  powers  between  the  tribe's  executive  and 
legal  branches  and  the  tribal  constitution  itself. 

Ecoffey  disagreed.  No  further  judicial  action  is  possible  until  the 
tribal  court  makes  a ruling,  he  said.  "The  ultimate  decision  lies  back  in 
the  tribal  court  process." 

Ecoffey  referred  to  a temporary  restraining  order  against  White  Plume 
that  was  issued  Monday  by  tribal  judge  Steven  R.  Emery.  (He  is  not  the 
same  Steve  Emery,  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  who  serves 
as  tribal  attorney  for  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe.) 

Judge  Emery's  order  prevents  White  Plume  from  ordering  a new  election 
"in  that  it  is  unconstitutional  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Office  of  the  President  and  the  Executive  Committee."  It 
also  orders  him  not  to  "interfere  or  disrupt  any  post-election  procedures, 

" including  Tuesday's  swearing-in  ceremony  of  Steele  and  others. 

Emery's  order  cites  tribal  case  law  supporting  the  tribal  court's 
authority  to  rule  in  election  disputes  and  to  review  the  tribal 
president's  actions.  A hearing  was  set  for  11  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  15. 

If  the  election  battle  is  not  resolved,  the  BIA  may  have  to  decide  which 


administration  it  will  recognize,  Ecoffey  said.  For  now,  the  BIA  will 
continue  to  honor  contracts  made  with  the  White  Plume  administration, 
pending  a tribal  court  ruling. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  is  watching  to  see 
what  the  tribe  and  the  BIA  do  before  deciding  whether  the  dispute  affects 
the  tribe's  Prairie  Wind  Casino. 

"The  casino  is  a tribal  operation,  and  under  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act,  only  a federally  recognized  Indian  tribe  can  operate  a 
tribal  gaming  facility,"  commission  chairman  Phil  Hogen  said.  "Should  it 
develop  that  the  folks  who  control  the  tribe  and  control  the  tribal  gaming 
facility  aren't  the  recognized  tribal  government,  then  we  would  probably 
have  to  take  some  enforcement  action." 

That  could  mean  closing  the  casino  until  leadership  issues  are  sorted 
out . 

That's  what  happened  at  the  Meskwaki  Bingo-Casino-Hotel  in  Tama,  Iowa, 
in  2003.  The  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  closed  that  casino  shortly 
after  a tribal  election  was  held  to  resolve  a dispute  between  elected  and 
traditionally  appointed  tribal  officials. 

It  was  more  than  seven  months  before  the  leadership  issues  were  resolved 
and  the  casino  reopened,  according  to  stories  in  the  Waterloo-Cedar  Falls 
Courier.  Hogen  said  that  about  1,300  casino  employees  were  out  of  work 
during  that  time. 

As  commission  chairman,  Hogen  could  issue  a casino-closing  order  if  it 
comes  to  that  here.  But  as  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  he  might 
need  to  recuse  himself  from  doing  so. 

Hogen  said  the  commission  doesn't  want  to  close  the  casino  but  that 
commissioners  told  tribal  officials  of  the  commission's  concern.  "We  take 
absolutely  no  joy  in  closing  a facility  any  time,  but  particularly  at  this 
time  of  year,"  he  said. 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419 
or  heidi . be 1 l@r a pid city journal . com 
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White  Plume  moves  out 

By  Ryan  Woodard,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

December  9,  2006 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  President  Alex  White  Plume  has  left  the  tribal 
building. 

But  he  hasnt  relinquished  the  OST  presidency  to  President  John  Yellow 
Bird  Steele. 

"Nothing's  resolved....  That  office  is  just  an  office,"  White  Plume  said 
Friday  afternoon.  "I'm  still  the  president  of  the  tribe,  and  the  election 
will  have  to  proceed." 

Steele,  meanwhile,  says  he  is  proceeding  with  tribal  business  as  the  new 
occupant  of  the  president's  office. 

"I  intend  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  the  tribe  as  soon  as  possible 
because  of  important  issues  confronting  us  such  as  the  trust-fund 
mismanagement  cases,  tribal  finances  and  other  important  matters,"  he  said 
in  a news  release. 

Whichever  man  eventually  prevails  in  his  quest  for  the  presidency,  it 
may  depend  on  the  result  of  another  twist  in  the  OST  tribal  controversy 
announced  Friday  through  a news  release  from  the  OST  president's  office. 

OST  Chief  Judge  Lisa  Adams  has  ordered  that  a three-judge  panel  be 
"appointed  and  empowered  to  consider  all  legal  issues  raised  in  regards  to 
the  2006  OST  Tribal  Elections,"  according  to  the  release. 


That  panel  could  presumably  clear  up  what  has  been  a controversial  two- 
month  period  for  the  tribe,  which  still  doesn't  have  a clear  president. 

White  Plume  and  Steele  both  worked  in  the  tribal  building  all  day 
Wednesday.  That  was  one  day  after  Steele  was  sworn  in  as  the  tribe's  new 
president . 

But  White  Plume  - who  replaced  the  impeached  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  as 
president  in  Dune  but  was  removed  from  the  ballot  for  the  Nov.  7 election 
that  Steele  won  - has  disputed  the  legality  of  the  swearing-in  and 
Steele's  presidency. 

He  has  said  he  was  illegally  removed  from  the  ballot  and  that  the 
election  board  ignored  the  election  court  of  appeals'  decision  for  a new 
election.  But  Steele  and  council  representatives  were  sworn  in  by  a judge 
Tuesday  and  claimed  ownership  of  office.  Steele  and  White  Plume  worked 
from  their  respective  offices  in  the  tribal  building  until  Thursday 
morning  when  White  Plume  left. 

Deanette  Eagle  Hawk,  head  of  communications  for  Steele,  said  the  parting 
was  friendly. 

"They  reached  an  agreement  together  regarding  the  whole  issue,"  she  said 

But  White  Plume  said  he  was  partly  driven  out  by  hostility  from  Steele's 
staff. 

"Some  of  Dohn's  staff  were  sort  of  hostile  towards  me  in  there,"  he  said 
"I'm  not  in  the  business  - and  never  was  - to  fight  my  own  people." 

White  Plume  said  that  one  reason  he  left  was  to  preserve  their  family 
relationship,  which  Steele  agreed  with  in  his  news  release.  White  Plume 
said  the  two  have  common  grandchildren,  because  White  Plume's  youngest  son 
is  married  to  Steele's  youngest  daughter,  and  the  couple  has  children. 

In  keeping  with  that  relationship.  White  Plume  said,  the  two  have 
remained  peaceful. 

"We're  not  feudingj  that's  one  thing  that's  good.  We  talk  things  over 
like  men,"  he  said. 

But  he  is  still  insisting  that  he  and  his  staff  still  belong  in  office. 

And  he  says  that  people  in  the  tribe  want  a new  election. 

"All  the  people  across  the  reservation,  all  they  want  is  a good,  clean 
election,  and  that  has  to  be  met  at  all  costs,"  he  said. 

On  Tuesday,  Steele  obtained  a court  injunction  against  White  Plume's 
plan  for  a new  election,  which  White  Plume's  attorneys  are  trying  to 
overturn . 

Steele  did  not  return  two  phone  calls  from  the  Dournal  on  Friday. 

The  election  process  has  been  surrounded  by  controversy  since  the  Oct.  3 
primary. 

The  tribal  court  of  elections  appeals  ruled  the  primary  null  and  void 
because  of  misprinted  ballots  and  other  irregularities . 

However,  the  tribal  council  dismissed  that  appeals  court  and  named  a new 
one.  Plans  for  the  general  election  went  forward. 

White  Plume  and  Steele  had  finished  first  and  second,  respectively,  in 
the  primary  voting  and  were  set  to  face  off  in  the  general  election. 

Then,  on  Nov.  3,  the  tribal  elections  board  - not  to  be  confused  with 
the  court  of  elections  appeals  - removed  White  Plume's  name  from  the 
ballot  because  of  his  federal  assault  conviction  in  the  1980s. 

White  Plume  appealed,  and  the  court  of  elections  appeals  ordered  a new 
election.  The  elections  board  refused,  saying  it  never  received  an 
official  ruling.  Cecelia  Fire  Thunder  replaced  White  Plume  on  the  ballot, 
and  she  lost  to  Steele  in  the  general  election. 

Since  then,  the  two  sides  have  argued  about  the  validity  of  the  election 
Contact  Ryan  Woodard  at  394-8412  or  ryan.woodard@rapidcityjournal.com 
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Ruling  aside,  tribe  plans  to  build  casino 
BY  10HN  MORENO  GONZALES 
Newsday  Staff  Writer 
December  5,  2006 

As  the  Shinnecock  Nation  absorbed  the  blow  of  a federal  judge's  decision 
to  reject  their  claim  to  3,600  acres  of  prime  East  End  real  estate,  the 
tribe  continued  Tuesday  to  seek  the  legal  right  to  build  a casino  on  the 
smaller  Westwood  parcel  it  already  owns. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Thomas  C.  Platt  released  a 13-page  finding 
this  week  that  rejected  a claim  by  the  Shinnecocks  for  lands  including  the 
Shinnecock  Hills  Golf  Club  and  the  former  Southampton  College  campus. 

The  claim  was  made  with  much  fanfare  in  2005,  when  tribal  members  tapped 
sacred  drums  and  burnt  sage  over  a stack  of  legal  documents  before  walking 
them  up  the  federal  courthouse  steps.  Generations  of  Shinnecocks  held  that 
the  expanse  was  wrongfully  taken  from  them  in  1859  by  power  brokers  bent 
on  extending  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road's  Montauk  line. 

But  Platt  wrote  that  the  Shinnecocks  failed  to  meet  a U.S.  Supreme  Court 
standard  in  which  American  Indians  must  show  that  any  lands  they  seek  have 
been  in  continuous  historical  dispute.  That  standard  applies,  Platt  wrote, 
particularly  if  the  area  has  undergone  dramatic  changes  over  the  years. 

"Over  140  years  passed  between  the  alleged  wrongful  dispossession  and 
the  attempt  to  regain  possession,"  wrote  the  judge. 

The  Shinnecock  Board  of  Trustees  released  a sharply  worded  statement 
Tuesday  promising  to  appeal  Platt's  ruling  in  the  2005  case,  and  to  press 
on  with  the  Westwood  case  now  being  tried  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Central  Islip. 

"The  nation  will  be  asking  the  court  to  revisit  this  decision  because 
the  town's  dishonesty  and  misconduct  should  prevent  it  from  hiding  behind 
a technical  defense,"  said  the  statement. 

In  the  current  matter  before  Judge  Joseph  P.  Bianco,  the  Town  of 
Southampton  is  seeking  to  block  a Shinnecock  effort  to  exempt  itself  from 
town  zoning  laws  and  possibly  build  a casino  on  79  acres  in  the  Hampton 
Bays  known  as  the  Westwood  property.  The  Shinnecocks  own  the  land  today, 
but  they  must  prove  so-called  "aboriginal  title"  to  it  in  order  for  it  to 
be  officially  recognized  as  part  of  the  main  Southampton  reservation  to 
the  east,  and  a place  where  gaming  would  be  permitted  under  federal  law. 

On  his  second  day  of  testimony,  James  Patrick  Lynch,  a freelance 
historian  hired  by  the  Town  of  Southampton  to  disprove  historical  use  of 
the  parcel  by  the  Shinnecocks,  was  cross-examined  by  the  Shinnecock' s 
attorney,  Christopher  Lunding  of  Manhattan. 

Lunding  sought  to  find  holes  in  two  voluminous  reports  produced  by  Lynch, 
using  the  historian's  own  footnotes  to  show  he  had  omitted  historical 
accounts  that  showed  the  Shinnecocks  had  family  dwellings  and  houses  of 
worship  in  and  around  the  property  since  at  least  the  1800s.  Lunding 
confronted  Lynch  with  the  summary  of  a 1922  trial  in  which  the  Shinnecocks 
challenged  a claim  to  the  property  in  a case  against  then-landowner 
William  Hubbard. 

According  to  the  1922  summary  Lunding  placed  on  an  overhead  projector, 
"four  families  of  said  tribe  resided  on  said  tract." 
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Dudge  orders  Martin  to  redraw  district  lines 
By  Chet  Brokaw,  Associated  Press  Writer 
December  8,  2006 

PIERRE  - A federal  judge  has  ordered  the  city  of  Martin  to  redraw  the 
boundaries  of  its  city-council  districts  because  the  existing  districts 
violate  the  voting  rights  of  American  Indians. 

In  a decision  issued  Tuesday,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Karen  Schreier  of 
Rapid  City  said  Martin  must  submit  a proposal  for  redrawing  the  council- 
district  boundaries  by  Dan.  5.  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which 
sued  the  city  on  behalf  of  two  Indian  voters,  will  have  until  Dan.  25  to 
file  its  response  to  the  city's  plan. 

The  judge  will  then  make  the  determination  of  whether  the  city's  plan  is 
a legally  acceptable  remedy. 

Martin  is  in  Bennett  County,  which  is  adjacent  to  Rosebud  Sioux  and  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  reservations  in  southern  South  Dakota. 

The  judge  said  evidence  shows  that  about  36  percent  of  the  city's 
voting-age  population  is  Indian,  and  those  Indian  voters  are  spread  evenly 
among  the  existing  three  council  wards.  However,  candidates  preferred  by 
Indians  rarely  win  city  council  elections  in  Martin,  Schreier  said. 

Because  voters  are  fragmented  among  the  three  wards,  Indian  voters  have 
less  chance  than  white  voters  to  elect  the  candidates  of  their  choice, 
Schreier  ruled.  That  means  that  the  district  boundaries  violate  federal 
law  by  diluting  Indian  voting  strength,  the  judge  said. 

Bryan  Sells,  an  ACLU  attorney,  said  Schreier 's  ruling  will  strengthen 
democracy  in  the  area. 

"We  think  the  decision  really  underscores  the  long  struggle  for  Native 
American  voting  rights  that's  been  ongoing  in  the  city  of  Martin  and 
Bennett  County,"  Sells  said.  "It'll  result  in  a fairer,  more  democratic 
system  for  everyone  in  that  part  of  the  state." 

The  city's  attorney,  Sara  Frankenstein  of  Rapid  City,  said  the  city  will 
have  to  follow  the  judge's  order  and  submit  a new  districting  plan.  After 
Schreier  decides  what  redistricting  plan  should  be  used,  the  city  can  then 
appeal  through  the  federal  court  system,  she  said. 

Frankenstein  said  she  hopes  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  eventually 
agree  to  hear  the  case  and  consider  key  issues  in  the  legal  battle,  which 
already  has  lasted  more  than  four  years. 

"Hopefully,  we  can  get  the  United  States  Supreme  Court's  attention,  and 
they  will  take  a look  at  our  case,"  Frankenstein  said. 

The  lawsuit  alleged  that  in  2002,  the  city  approved  a redistricting  plan 
that  violated  the  federal  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  U.S.  Constitution's 
equal-protection  clause.  City  officials  contended  that  they  had  not 
discriminated  against  Indian  voters. 

Schreier  ruled  last  year  in  favor  of  the  city.  She  ruled  that  the  Indian 
population  was  large  enough  and  geographically  compact  enough  that  it 
could  be  a majority  in  a city-council  district.  The  judge  also  found  that 
Indian  voters  are  politically  cohesive  because  they  usually  vote  in  a 
similar  fashion. 

However,  the  judge  found  that  the  white  majority  does  not  usually  vote 
in  a way  to  defeat  candidates  favored  by  Indian  voters. 

The  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  May  reinstated  the  lawsuit 
after  finding  that  evidence  shows  that  the  white  majority  votes  as  a bloc 
to  defeat  candidates  preferred  by  Indians.  The  appeals  court  then  ordered 
Schreier  to  hold  further  proceedings  to  determine  whether  the  city-council 
districts  should  be  redrawn. 

In  the  ruling  issued  this  week,  Schreier  analyzed  the  Martin  districting 
plan  using  factors  established  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  a previous 
case. 

Schreier  found  a history  of  discrimination  against  Indian  voters  in 
Martin,  Bennett  County  and  the  state;  a persistent  level  of  racially 
polarized  voting  in  Martin;  disparities  between  Indians  and  non-Indians  in 
education  and  income  levels  and  a low  rate  of  success  by  Indians  who  have 
run  for  the  city  council  in  Martin. 

The  judge  also  found  that  city  officials  in  some  cases  have  not  been 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  Indian  people.  For  example,  when  Indian  voters 


sought  to  refer  the  districting  plan  to  a public  vote,  city  finance 
officer  lanet  Speidel  determined  that  the  petition  did  not  contain  enough 
signatures  but  waited  until  the  filing  deadline  had  passed  before  telling 
petition  supporters  that  they  needed  more  signatures,  Schreier  said. 

In  addition,  the  districting  plan  would  be  more  proportional  if  Indians 
constituted  the  majority  in  one  of  the  three  city  council  districts,  the 
judge  said. 

Schreier  said  the  current  districting  plan  violates  federal  law  because 
it  fragments  Indian  voters  among  three  wards  and  gives  them  less  chance 
than  white  voters  have  to  elect  candidates  that  they  prefer. 

Sells,  the  ACLU  lawyer,  said  he  believes  that  Schreier 's  goal  is  to  have 

a new  districting  plan  in  place  before  the  next  city  election. 
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Tribes  gather  for  conference  on  ways  to  deal  with  global  warming 
December  7,  2006 

PHOENIX  (AP)  - On  American  Indian  reservations  throughout  Arizona  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  tribal  officials  say  global  warming  is  already 
changing  lives  and  solutions  are  needed  quickly. 

Representatives  from  more  than  50  tribes  throughout  the  United  States 
gathered  Tuesday  near  Yuma  for  a two-day  Tribal  Lands  Climate  Conference. 

From  Alaska  to  Arizona,  each  tribe  represented  said  it  was  experiencing 
changes  in  precipitation,  temperature  and  wildlife  that  appear  to  be 
brought  on  by  climate  change.  These  alterations  are  threatening  their 
people's  land,  health  and  culture. 

Greenhouse  gases  released  into  the  atmosphere  trap  the  sun's  energy  on 
Earth's  surface,  causing  the  planet  to  warm.  Government  models  project 
temperatures  to  rise  as  much  as  5 to  10  degrees  in  the  21st  century.  Even 
a warming  of  only  a few  degrees  adds  a tremendous  amount  of  energy  to 
Earth's  system. 

Weather  events  like  hurricanes  will  likely  grow  in  intensity,  said  Dr. 
Robert  Corell,  chair  of  the  Arctic  Climate  Impact  Assessment.  In  the 
Southwest,  more  drought  is  a near  certainty. 

"We  basically  have  two  seasons  now  _ hot  and  dry  and  cold  and  dry,"  said 
Robert  Gomez,  director  of  the  environmental  office  of  the  Taos  Pueblo 
reservation  in  New  Mexico. 

For  tribal  communities  whose  culture  and  sustenance  are  dependent  on  the 
natural  environment,  climate  change  poses  an  immediate  threat. 

In  the  Lower  Colorado  region,  the  past  seven  years  have  been  the  driest 
in  a century,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials  said. 

Shorter  winters  and  earlier  springs  and  summers  are  affecting  planting 
schedules  and  harvests  around  the  country.  Seasonal  changes  are  also 
affecting  animals'  migration  and  hibernation. 

As  temperatures  warm,  plant  and  animal  species  crucial  to  tribes' 
religions,  diets  and  culture  migrate  north  in  search  of  colder  weather  but 
reservation  boundaries  are  fixed. 

"As  our  species  migrate  off,  we  don't  have  the  legal  right  to  follow 
them,"  said  Terry  Williams,  fisheries  and  natural  resources  commissioner 
for  the  Tulalip  Tribes. 

If  nothing  is  done,  "within  the  next  20  to  25  years,  our  culture  will  be 
terminated,  because  the  necessary  species  will  be  gone,"  Williams  added. 

Many  tribes  are  working  to  combat  the  effects  of  climate  change.  Some 
are  researching  ancient  customs  to  find  how  their  ancestors  built  energy- 
efficient  homes  and  cultivated  erosion-resistant  plants. 

Others  are  exploring  modern  alternative-energy  projects  that  offer 


energy  independence  and  economic  opportunity. 

"We're  all  singing  the  same  song/'  said  Colin  Soto,  spokesman  for  the 
tribal  elders  of  Arizona's  Cocopah  Tribe  near  Yuma.  "We're  trying  to  tell 
the  rest  of  the  world,  'Look,  we're  seeing  these  things,  and  you're  not 
doing  anything  about  it. ' If  the  animals  die,  we  die.  If  the  river  dies, 
we' re  gone. " 
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Indians  sue  over  water  rights 

ANZA:  The  Cahuilla  band  worries  that  development  has  hurt  the  reservation's 
aquifer  level. 

By  STEVE  FETBRANDT 
The  Press-Enterprise 
December  4,  2006 

ANZA  - The  Cahuilla  Band  of  Indians  has  petitioned  a U.S.  federal  judge 
to  join  a 55-year-old  lawsuit  over  water  rights  to  the  Santa  Margarita 
River  system  that  runs  from  Anza  to  Oceanside. 

In  filing  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  San  Diego,  tribal  leaders  want 
to  strengthen  the  reservation's  previously  established  legal  right  to 
water  in  the  Anza  Basin  by  having  the  court  specify  how  much  the  tribe  can 
take. 

The  tribe  also  hopes  its  action  will  prompt  Riverside  County  officials 
to  put  new  development  and  well-drilling  on  hold  in  the  area  to  prevent 
possible  overdrafting  of  underground  supplies. 

Besides  quantifying  the  water  entitlement,  tribal  leaders  say  they  want 
to  start  a dialogue  about  developing  a water-resources  management  plan  for 
the  entire  Anza  Valley,  which  is  home  to  nearly  10,000  residents.  The 
reservation  takes  up  almost  19,000  acres  in  the  center  and  contains  some 
50  homes  and  200  residents. 

"The  tribe  is  just  sounding  an  alarm  that  we  all  have  to  wake  up  and 
figure  out  a water-management  plan  that  makes  sense,"  said  Anthony 
Madrigal,"  water-resources  consultant  to  the  Cahuilla  band.  "We  recognize 
it's  in  everybody's  best  interest  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  solution  here 
that  allows  reasonable,  safe  management  of  the  water  and  some  limited 
development . " 

Madrigal  said  tribal  leaders  have  asked  for  the  assistance  of  Riverside 
County  officials  and  3rd  District  Supervisor  3eff  Stone  in  restricting 
development  and  bringing  the  parties  together  to  talk  about  long-range 
solutions . 

"Obviously  they  need  to  do  what  they  think  they  need  to  do,"  said  Verne 
Lauritzen,  Stone's  chief  of  staff.  "But  we  also  have  a concern  that  some 
residents  in  Anza  are  worried  they  may  get  their  water  shut  off  as  a 
result  (of  the  tribe's  legal  action).  We  want  to  assure  everyone  that  that 
is  not  the  tribe's  intent." 

Lawsuit  History 

The  Cahuilla  band  is  stepping  into  a lawsuit  that  started  in  1951  when 
the  United  States  government  filed  suit  in  federal  court  to  settle  title 
to  the  Santa  Margarita  watershed.  The  watershed  encompasses  the  Santa 
Margarita  River  system,  which  starts  in  the  Anza  Valley  and  runs  through 
the  reservation  to  Vail  Lake,  Temecula,  Camp  Pendleton  and  Oceanside. 

"In  1965,  the  court  entered  a judgment  awarding  the  Cahuilla  band  a 
federal  reserve  water  right,  which  set  aside  enough  water  to  make  the 


Cahuilla  reservation  an  Indian  homeland  for  now  and  all  time/'  Madrigal 
said.  "The  court  set  out  how  the  amount  should  be  calculated  based  on 
irrigable  acres,  but  it  didn't  enter  a final  determination  of  the  actual 
amount,  saying  it  wasn't  necessary  at  that  time." 

The  tribe  was  not  a direct  litigant  in  the  case  back  then,  Madrigal  said. 
It  was  represented  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

"With  increased  development  in  the  Anza  Valley  and  additional  water  use 
by  non-Indians,  the  tribe  believes  its  reserve-water  right  is  affected," 
Madrigal  said.  "So  we're  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  and  the 
U.S.  Attorney  in  seeking  a final  decree  of  our  water  right." 

Madrigal  said  several  large  developments  have  been  proposed  around  the 
19, 000-acre  reservation  over  the  last  few  years.  The  latest  was  for  400- 
plus  homes.  Lauritzen  said  there  was  also  one  for  more  than  1,000 
dwellings . 

Growth  Concerns 

The  tribe  is  worried  that  in  addition  to  altering  the  area's  rural 
landscape  and  bringing  more  population  and  traffic  with  it,  encroaching 
development  already  may  have  lowered  the  aquifer  to  a critical  level. 

"The  tribe  isn't  just  saying  we've  got  our  water  right  --  too  bad!" 
Madrigal  said.  "The  vision  Indians  and  non-Indians  have  up  here  is  of 
limited  growth." 

Lauritzen  said  many  people  in  the  Anza  Valley  believe  water  supplies  are 
insufficient  to  sustain  growth.  There  already  have  been  sporadic  reports 
of  individual  wells  drying  up,  he  said. 

In  lieu  of  a formal  freeze  on  development,  however.  Stone's  office  has 
imposed  a "pseudo  moratorium"  by  not  approving  any  large  developments 
until  a new  water  study  is  completed,  he  said. 

"The  U.S.  Geologic  Survey  is  proposing  to  do  the  study  and  we're  trying 
to  help  fund  that,  but  it  will  be  probably  two  or  three  years  before  that 
wraps  up,"  he  added.  "We're  hoping  we  can  actually  start  it  within  a few 
short  months." 

Tribal  Chairman  Anthony  Madrigal  Dr.  said  part  of  the  problem  is  that 
there  is  no  agency  or  water  company  monitoring  usage  in  the  area. 

"It's  all  domestic  and  commercial  wells  that  service  the  residents  of 
the  Anza  Valley  and  the  Cahuilla  reservation,"  he  said.  "Those  wells  are 
not  metered,  so  depletion  of  the  underground  water  supply  is  not 
regulated . " 

"The  court  has  already  defined  our  right  to  the  water,"  the  elder 
Madrigal  said.  "It's  another  matter,  though,  as  to  how  much  can  be  safely 
taken . " 

Meanwhile,  the  tribe  is  looking  at  potential  developments  of  its  own, 
including  a small  recreational  lake,  possibly  some  agricultural  use  and  a 
small  destination  resort. 

"To  undertake  these  kinds  of  projects,  we  have  to  resolve  the  water- 
rights  issue,"  Madrigal  said. 

Reach  Steve  Fetbrandt  at  951-763-3473  or  sfetbrandt@PE.com 
Copyright  c.  2006,  The  Press-Enterprise  Company. 
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Elderly  abuse  march  ignored 
By  3ohn  Christian  Hopkins 
Dine'  Bureau 
December  5,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Allegations  of  abuse  against  an  84-year-old  Navajo  woman 


spurred  "Grandma"  Thomas  into  action  once  again  Monday. 

Dr.  Marjorie  W.  Thomas  organized  a last-minute  protest  that  began  at  the 
fairgrounds  in  St.  Michaels  and  proceeded  to  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Navajo  Nation.  The  protest  march  was  prompted  by  reports  of  Hopi  police 
officers  abusing  Rena  Babbitt  Lane  of  Black  Mesa. 

Thomas  was  angered  by  the  alleged  treatment  of  Lane  and  the  lack  of  a 
response  from  the  Nation's  leaders. 

"I'm  really  concerned  about  the  elder  abuse,  and  no  one  is  saying 
anything,"  Thomas  said.  If  the  leaders  won't  speak  up,  then  she  will, 
Thomas  said.  She  will  make  sure  the  elders  know  that  she  cares  about  them, 
she  said. 

Her  concerns  that  the  administration  is  turning  a deaf  ear  to  elder 
issues  was  highlighted  as  she  entered  the  administrative  offices  only  one 
of  the  double  doors  was  unlocked  and  it  required  an  extra  effort  for 
Thomas  to  get  her  wheelchair  into  the  building. 

Then  there  was  no  one  there  to  meet  with  Thomas  and  the  small  group  of 
marchers . 

"I  made  a courtesy  call  to  let  them  know  we  were  coming,"  Thomas  said. 
But  she  received  the  same  answer  as  she  asked  if  she  could  speak  with 
President  Doe  Shirley  Hr.,  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  or  Shirley's  Chief 
of  Staff  Patrick  Sandoval:  they're  not  in.  "Come  on,  you  people,  who  works 
here?" 

"President  Shirley  is  Grandma's  neighbor,"  said  Leon  Skyhorse-Thomas, 
"Grandma"  Thomas's  son  and  one  of  the  marchers. 

"I'm  his  nal,"  Grandma  added.  "He  doesn't  want  to  see  his  nal  that's  why 
he  took  off.  His  nal  has  a big  mouth." 

Clinton  Dim,  an  assistant  to  the  president,  came  to  the  outer  office  and 
sat  with  the  protestors  and  discussed  their  complaints. 

"Something  in  my  mind  says  something  bad  but  we're  here  on  a peaceful 
walk,"  Thomas  said.  She  wondered  why  Navajo  officials  have  made  no 
statements  regarding  the  Lane  situation. 

"I  want  the  president  to  say  something.  Why  doesn't  he  wake  up?"  Thomas 
wondered.  "We  need  help,  I need  help.  The  youth  and  the  elders  need  help." 

She  recalled  another  march  to  support  the  elders  in  Chinle,  and  only 

Dayish  showed  up  on  behalf  of  the  administration. 

"I'll  be  reading  the  papers  and  if  I don't  see  anything  happening.  I'll 
walk  again,"  Thomas  said. 

The  president's  office  is  receiving  reports  on  the  matter,  Dim  saidj 
however,  the  president  in  the  interest  of  government  to  government 
relations  must  move  cautiously,  he  added. 

"We  can't  go  on  hearsay,"  Dim  said. 

The  people  want  to  know  that  somethng  is  being  done,  Thomas  said.  She's 
willing  to  speak  up  for  them,  she  added. 

"I'm  a very  open  person,  I say  what  I want  to  say,"  Thomas  said.  "I  know 

there  are  other  people  out  there  (being  abused)  and  I have  to  say 

something. " 

lohn  Christian  Hopkins  can  be  reached  at  hopkinsl960@hotmail.com 
or  by  calling  505-371-5443. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Chad  Smith,  Principal  Chief,  Cherokee  Nation:  Eligibility  voted  on 
USA  Today 
December  6,  2006 
Eligibility  voted  on 


Is  it  really  such  an  outlandish  thing  to  think  that  Native  American 
tribes  and  nations  would  like  their  citizens  to  have  Indian  blood?  Some 
people  think  so  ("Native  American?  The  tribe  says  no/'  Cover  story.  News, 
Nov.  29). 

It's  very  popular  these  days  to  have  a "Cherokee  princess"  somewhere 
back  in  the  family  genealogy.  Even  news  anchor  Diane  Sawyer  apparently  has 
one . 

Many  people  claim  Cherokee  ancestry,  and  rightly  so.  But  that  is  a 
different  matter  from  being  able  to  meet  tribal  citizenship  requirements. 

The  Cherokee  people,  in  the  upcoming  special  election,  will  vote  on 
citizen  eligibility  requirements.  And  that  is  the  fundamental  right  of  any 
sovereign  nation. 

Some  would  even  say  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  quite  liberal  citizenship 
requirements . Anyone,  no  matter  what  ethnicity,  may  be  a citizen  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  if  he  or  she  can  trace  to  a direct  ancestor  listed  on  the 
final  rolls  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  blood,  which  closed  a century  ago. 

We  have  tribal  citizens  who  are  of  all  shapes,  sizes  and  yes,  colors.  Our 
tribal  citizens  include  people  with  Hispanic,  Irish,  German,  French, 

Korean  and  African  blood.  Nonetheless,  there  is  one  question  that  stands 
before  the  Cherokee  people  today:  Should  they  also  be  of  Indian  blood? 

That  is  what  will  be  decided  by  Cherokee  voters  in  February. 

Copyright  c.  2006  USA  Today. 
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Divided  court  upholds  Native  school  admissions  policy 
December  6,  2006 

A Native  Hawaiian  school  whose  admissions  policy  favors  Native  students 
won  a major  ruling  from  a deeply-divided  federal  appeals  court  on  Tuesday. 

The  private  Kamehameha  Schools  was  sued  by  a non-Native  student  who  said 
the  policy  violated  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In  August  2005,  a three-judge 
panel  of  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  agreed  that  the  boys'  civil 
rights  were  violated  based  on  his  race. 

But  after  a rehearing,  the  case  went  in  favor  of  the  school.  By  an  8-7 
vote,  an  en  banc  panel  of  the  court  said  a private  institution  that 
receives  no  federal  funds  can  admit  students  based  on  race,  so  long  as  the 
policy  meets  certain  goals. 

Those  goals,  the  majority  said,  include  improving  the  educational  status 
of  Native  Hawaiians.  The  court  cited  studies  and  Congressional  findings 
that  showed  Native  students  fell  behind  their  peers  on  standardized  tests, 
graduation  rates,  college  attendance,  poverty  levels  and  other 
socioeconomic  factors. 

"In  view  of  those  facts  and  congressional  findings,  it  is  clear  that  a 
manifest  imbalance  exists  in  the  K-12  educational  arena  in  the  state  of 
Hawaii,  with  Native  Hawaiians  falling  at  the  bottom  of  the  spectrum  in 
almost  all  areas  of  educational  progress  and  success,"  Dudge  Susan  P. 
Graber  wrote.  "Furthermore,  it  is  precisely  this  manifest  imbalance  that 
the  Kamehameha  Schools'  admissions  policy  seeks  to  address." 

The  court  made  another  key  finding  that  could  help  with  federal 
recognition  efforts.  The  majority  noted  that  Congress  has  repeatedly 
treated  Native  Hawaiians  as  a distinct  entity  through  numerous  laws  going 
back  to  the  early  1900s  and  continuing  through  present  times. 

These  steadfast  congressional  policies  favoring  remedial  measures  for 
Native  Hawaiians  - and  specifically  remedial  educational  measures,  some  of 
them  even  mentioning  the  Schools  and  the  Bishop  Trust  approvingly  by  name 
- inform  our  analysis  of  the  validity  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools' 
admissions  policy,"  Graber  said. 


Judge  William  Fletcher  took  this  reasoning  a step  further  and  said  the 
case  could  be  decided  solely  on  this  basis.  Comparing  Native  Hawaiians  to 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  he  cited  the  "special  relationship" 
Congress  has  maintained  between  the  United  States  and  indigenous  peoples. 

"Congress  has  invariably  treated  'Native  Hawaiian'  as  a political 
classification  for  purposes  of  providing  exclusive  educational  and  other 
benefits,"  Fletcher  wrote  in  a concurrence  signed  by  four  other  judges. 

But  a dissenting  group  of  judges  said  the  case  should  be  decided  solely 
on  civil  rights  grounds.  Led  by  Judge  Jay  S.  Bybee,  the  group  said  the 
admissions  policy  acts  as  an  "absolute  racial  bar"  to  students  who  are  not 
Native  Hawaiian. 

Bybee  also  rejected  the  "special  relationship"  argument  outlined  by 
Fletcher.  "Despite  opportunity  to  do  so.  Congress  has  never  formally 
recognized  the  sovereignty  of  Native  Hawaiians,"  he  wrote. 

"Native  Hawaiians  have  never  been  accorded  formal  recognition  as  a 
Native  American  tribe,  and  while  the  'special  trust  relationship'  between 
Congress  and  Native  Hawaiians  bears  many  similarities  to  the  relationship 
between  Congress  and  Native  American  tribes,  the  two  relationships  are  not 
identical,"  he  continued. 

With  four  other  judges  filing  dissents,  their  divergent  views,  as  well 
as  the  subject  matter,  make  the  case  ripe  for  Supreme  Court  review.  Just 
this  past  Monday,  the  justices  heard  a dispute  over  affirmative  action 
policies  in  public  schools. 

The  Kamehameha  Schools  case  has  drawn  significant  public  attention,  with 
Hawaii's  top  officials  backing  the  school  despite  its  status  as  a private 
entity.  Gov.  Linda  Lingle  (R)  also  supports  recognition  for  Native 
Hawaiians.  The  National  Indian  Education  Association  and  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives  submitted  an  amicus  brief  as  well. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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S.  Utes  buying  part  of  Denver  complex 
$850M  development  includes  stores,  offices  and  housing 
By  Joe  Hanel  | Herald  Denver  Bureau 
December  9,  2006 

DENVER  - The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  is  close  to  making  its  largest 
real-estate  deal,  buying  a one-third  stake  in  the  new  Belmar  development 
in  Lakewood,  a suburb  west  of  Denver. 

The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe's  real-estate  arm  is  buying  one-third  of 
the  22-block  Belmar  development,  a $850  million  project  that  includes 
shops,  offices  and  housing  southwest  of  downtown  Denver.  This  photo  was 
taken  in  August  2005. 

The  upscale  development  includes  a mix  of  stores,  offices  and  housing. 

It  was  built  by  Continuum  Partners,  a Denver  development  firm. 

Terms  of  the  deal  were  not  disclosed,  but  Continuum  said  Belmar 's  value 
is  $850  million.  GF  Properties  Group  LLC,  which  is  wholly  owned  by  the 
tribe,  is  buying  a 33  percent  stake  in  the  project,  said  Pat  Vaughn,  head 
of  Durango-based  GF  Properties. 

"We've  been  working  on  this  for  a little  over  a year,"  Vaughn  said. 

"It's  a complex  deal,  with  a lot  of  moving  parts  to  it,  but  we  think  it's 
got  long-lasting  value  for  the  tribe  and  its  membership." 

Belmar  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Villa  Italia  shopping  center  at 
the  crossroads  of  Wadsworth  Boulevard  and  Alameda  Avenue.  The  mall  opened 
in  1966.  During  its  heyday  in  the  1970s  and  '80s,  it  was  the  premiere 
shopping  destination  in  west  Denver.  But  like  most  indoor  malls,  it  fell 


on  hard  times,  and  it  was  half  empty  when  Continuum  gained  control  of  it 
in  2001. 

Continuum  bulldozed  most  of  the  mall  and  opened  the  first  phase  of 
Belmar  in  2004.  When  it  is  fully  built,  Belmar  will  have  22  blocks  full  of 
stores,  offices  and  restaurants,  plus  1,300  homes.  Construction  is 
expected  to  finish  by  2012. 

A little  more  than  half  the  site  has  been  built.  It's  unlikely  that 
Southern  Ute  construction  companies  will  be  involved  in  finishing  Belmar, 
Vaughn  said. 

The  development  already  has  a number  of  high-end  stores,  including  Whole 
Foods  Market,  Baby  Gap,  Victoria's  Secret  and  A-m  Time,  a yoga  store. 
Restaurants  include  P.F.  Chang's  China  Bistro  and  Ted's  Montana  Grill. 

Belmar 's  condominiums  and  row  houses  cost  from  $180,000  to  almost  $1 
million . 

"We  were  attracted  to  the  urban  mixed-use  product,  where  you  have  a lot 
of  different  uses  in  the  area  that  benefit  each  other,"  Vaughn  said. 

Continuum  Partners  has  a lot  of  experience  with  such  developments, 

Vaughn  said. 

The  tribe  started  the  Growth  Fund,  which  manages  GF  Properties,  to  put 
to  work  the  money  earned  from  its  gas  profits.  It  has  diversified  into 
construction,  sand  and  gravel,  real  estate  and  a private  equity  group, 
which  provides  money  for  startup  companies  or  buys  existing  firms.  The 
investments  have  made  the  Southern  Utes  one  of  the  country's  most 
successful  American  Indian  tribes. 

GF  Properties  has  invested  in  numerous  apartment  and  office  developments, 
mostly  in  the  western  United  States,  but  also  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  and  North  Carolina. 

Continuum  and  a partner  company  recently  won  the  lucrative  contract  to 
redevelop  Union  Station,  which  will  serve  as  the  hub  of  Denver's  light 
rail  and  bus  systems. 

A spokeswoman  for  Continuum  Partners  declined  to  answer  questions  about 
the  Belmar  deal,  calling  it  a confidential  transaction. 

Copyright  c.  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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DNA  Gatherers  Hit  Snag:  Tribes  Don't  Trust  Them 
By  AMY  HARMON 
December  10,  2006 

SOUTH  NAKNEK,  Alaska  - The  National  Geographic  Society's  multimillion- 
dollar  research  project  to  collect  DNA  from  indigenous  groups  around  the 
world  in  the  hopes  of  reconstructing  humanity's  ancient  migrations  has 
come  to  a standstill  on  its  home  turf  in  North  America. 

Billed  as  the  "moon  shot  of  anthropology,  the  Genographic  Project 
intends  to  collect  100,000  indigenous  DNA  samples.  But  for  four  months, 
the  project  has  been  on  hold  here  as  it  scrambles  to  address  questions 
raised  by  a group  that  oversees  research  involving  Alaska  natives. 

At  issue  is  whether  scientists  who  need  DNA  from  aboriginal  populations 
to  fashion  a window  on  the  past  are  underselling  the  risks  to  present-day 
donors.  Geographic  origin  stories  told  by  DNA  can  clash  with  long-held 
beliefs,  threatening  a world  view  some  indigenous  leaders  see  as  vital  to 
preserving  their  culture. 

They  argue  that  genetic  ancestry  information  could  also  jeopardize  land 
rights  and  other  benefits  that  are  based  on  the  notion  that  their  people 
have  lived  in  a place  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

"What  if  it  turns  out  you're  really  Siberian  and  then,  oops,  your  health 


care  is  gone?"  said  Dr.  David  Barrett,  a co-chairman  of  the  Alaska  Area 
Institutional  Review  Board,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  a federal  agency.  "Did  anyone  explain  that  to  them?" 

Such  situations  have  not  come  up,  and  officials  with  the  Genographic 
Project  discount  them  as  unlikely.  Spencer  Wells,  the  population 
geneticist  who  directs  the  project,  says  it  is  paternalistic  to  imply  that 
indigenous  groups  need  to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  that  genetics  might 
offer . 

"I  don't  think  humans  at  their  core  are  ostriches,"  Dr.  Wells  said. 
"Everyone  has  an  interest  in  where  they  came  from,  and  indigenous  people 
have  more  of  an  interest  in  their  ancestry  because  it  is  so  important  to 
them. " 

But  indigenous  leaders  point  to  centuries  of  broken  promises  to  explain 
why  they  believe  their  fears  are  not  far-fetched.  Scientific  evidence  that 
American  Indians  or  other  aboriginal  groups  came  from  elsewhere,  they  say, 
could  undermine  their  moral  basis  for  sovereignty  and  chip  away  at  their 
collective  legal  claims. 

"It's  a benefit  to  science,  probably,"  said  Dr.  Mic  LaRoque,  the  Alaska 
board's  other  co-chairman  and  a member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa 
Tribe  of  North  Dakota.  "But  I'm  not  convinced  it's  a benefit  to  the  tribes. 

The  pursuit  of  indigenous  DNA  is  driven  by  a desire  to  shed  light  on 
questions  for  which  the  archeological  evidence  is  scant.  How  did 
descendants  of  the  hunter-gatherers  who  first  left  humanity's  birthplace 
in  east  Africa  some  65,000  years  ago  come  to  inhabit  every  corner  of  the 
Earth?  What  routes  did  they  take?  Who  got  where,  and  when? 

As  early  humans  split  off  in  different  directions,  distinct  mutations 
accumulated  in  the  DNA  of  each  population.  Like  bread  crumbs,  these 
genetic  markers,  passed  on  intact  for  millennia,  can  reveal  the  trail  of 
the  original  pioneers.  All  non-Africans  share  a mutation  that  arose  in  the 
ancestors  of  the  first  people  to  leave  the  continent,  for  instance.  But 
the  descendants  of  those  who  headed  north  and  lingered  in  the  Middle  East 
carry  a different  marker  from  those  who  went  southeast  toward  Asia. 

Most  of  the  world's  six  billion  people,  however,  are  too  far  removed 
from  wherever  their  ancestors  originally  put  down  roots  to  be  useful  to 
population  geneticists.  The  Genographic  Project  is  focusing  on  DNA  from 
people  still  living  in  their  ancestral  homelands  because  they  provide  the 
crucial  geographic  link  between  genetic  markers  found  today  and  routes 
traveled  long  ago. 

In  its  first  18  months,  the  project's  scientists  have  had  considerable 
success,  persuading  more  than  18,000  people  in  off-the-grid  places  like 
the  east  African  island  of  Pemba  and  the  Tibesti  Mountains  of  Chad  to 
donate  their  DNA.  When  the  North  American  team  arrived  in  southwestern 
Alaska,  they  found  volunteers  offering  cheek  swabs  and  family  histories 
for  all  sorts  of  reasons. 

The  council  members  of  the  Native  Village  of  Georgetown,  for  instance, 
thought  the  project  could  bolster  a sense  of  cultural  pride. 

Glenn  Fredericks,  president  of  the  Georgetown  tribe,  was  eager  for  proof 
of  an  ancient  unity  between  his  people  and  American  Indians  elsewhere  that 
might  create  greater  political  power.  "They  practice  the  same  stuff,  the 
lower-48  natives,  as  we  do,"  Mr.  Fredericks  said.  "Did  we  exchange  people? 
It  would  be  good  to  know." 

Others  said  the  test  would  finally  force  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
were  here  first,  undermining  those  who  see  the  government  as  having 
"given"  them  their  land. 

Still  others  were  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  migration:  "Were  the 
lands  all  combined?  Did  they  get  here  by  boat?"  For  many  nonindigenous 
Americans  who  feel  disconnected  from  their  roots,  the  project  has  also 
struck  a chord:  nearly  150,000  have  scraped  cells  from  their  cheek  and 
sent  them  to  the  society  with  $100  to  learn  what  scientists  know  so  far 
about  how  and  where  their  individual  forebears  lived  beyond  the  mists  of 
prehistory. 

By  giving  the  broader  public  a way  to  participate,  though  it  is  likely 
to  generate  little  scientific  payoff,  the  project  has  created  an  unusual 
set  of  stakeholders  with  a personal  interest  in  its  success.  More  details. 


the  project  explains  in  the  ancestral  sketches  it  gives  individuals,  will 
come  only  with  more  indigenous  DNA. 

"I  think  you  have  to  be  sensitive  to  these  cultures,"  said  Hesse  R. 
Sweeney,  32,  a bankruptcy  lawyer  in  Detroit  who  hopes  the  millennia-size 
gaps  in  his  own  ancestors'  story  will  eventually  be  filled  in.  "But 
hopefully  they  will  change  their  mind  and  contribute  to  the  research." 

Mr.  Sweeney's  DNA  places  his  maternal  ancestors  in  the  Middle  East  about 
50,000  year  ago.  After  that,  they  may  have  gone  north.  Or  maybe  south: 
"This  is  where  the  genetic  clues  get  murky  and  your  DNA  trail  goes  cold," 
read  the  conclusion  to  his  test  results  on  the  project's  Web  site.  "By 
working  together  with  indigenous  peoples  around  the  globe,  we  are  learning 
more  about  these  ancient  migrations." 

The  first  large  effort  to  collect  indigenous  DNA  since  federal  financing 
was  withdrawn  from  a similar  proposal  amid  indigenous  opposition  in  the 
mid-1990s,  the  Genographic  Project  has  drawn  quiet  applause  from  many 
geneticists  for  resurrecting  scientific  ambitions  that  have  grown  more 
pressing.  As  indigenous  groups  intermarry  and  disperse  at  an  ever- 
accelerating  pace,  many  scientists  believe  the  chance  to  capture  human 
history  is  fast  disappearing. 

"Everyone  else  had  given  up,"  said  Mark  Stoneking,  a professor  at  the 
Max  Planck  Institute  for  Evolutionary  Anthropology.  "If  they  get  even  a 
fraction  of  what  they  are  trying  for,  it  will  be  very  useful." 

Unlike  the  earlier  Human  Genome  Diversity  Project,  condemned  by  some 
groups  as  "biocolonialism"  because  scientists  may  have  profited  from 
genetic  data  that  could  have  been  used  to  develop  drugs,  the  Genographic 
Project  promises  to  patent  nothing  and  to  avoid  collecting  medical 
information.  The  project  has  designated  half  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
kits  to  the  public  for  programs  designed  to  preserve  traditional  cultures 
and  language. 

In  May,  project  officials  held  a stormy  meeting  in  New  York  with  the 
indigenous  rights  group  Cultural  Survival  while  protestors  carried  signs 
reading  "National  Geographic  Sucks  Indigenous  Blood."  Shortly  after,  the 
United  Nations  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues  recommended  suspending 
the  project. 

On  the  ground,  every  region  has  its  challenges.  To  make  scientific 
progress,  the  project's  geneticists  are  finding  they  must  first  navigate 
an  unfamiliar  tangle  of  political,  religious  and  personal  misgivings. 

Pierre  Zalloua,  the  project  director  in  the  Middle  East,  faces  suspicion 
that  he  is  an  emissary  of  an  opposing  camp  trying  to  prove  their  lineages 
are  not  important.  Himla  Soodyall,  the  project's  South  African  director, 
finds  herself  trying  to  explain  to  people  who  worship  their  ancestors  what 
more  her  research  could  add.  In  Australia,  some  aboriginal  groups  have 
refused  to  cooperate. 

But  among  the  10  geneticists  the  society  has  given  the  task  of 
collecting  10,000  samples  each  by  the  spring  of  2010,  Theodore  G.  Schurr, 
the  project's  North  American  director,  is  in  last  place.  Fewer  than  100 
vials  of  DNA  occupy  a small  plastic  box  in  his  laboratory's  large  freezer 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
anthropology.  And  at  the  request  of  the  Alaska  review  board,  he  has  sent 
back  the  50  or  so  samples  that  he  collected  in  Alaska  to  be  stored  in  a 
specimen  bank  under  its  care  until  he  can  satisfy  their  concerns. 

American  Indians,  Dr.  Schurr  says,  hold  the  answer  to  one  of  the  more 
notable  gaps  in  the  prehistoric  migration  map.  Although  most  scientists 
accept  that  the  first  Americans  came  across  the  Bering  Strait  land  bridge 
that  connected  Siberia  and  Alaska  some  20,000  years  ago,  there  is  no  proof 
of  precisely  where  those  travelers  came  from,  and  the  route  they  took 
south  once  they  arrived. 

Comparing  the  DNA  of  large  numbers  of  American  Indians  might  reveal 
whether  their  ancestors  were  from  a single  founding  population,  and  when 
they  reached  the  Americas.  And  knowing  the  routes  and  timing  of  migrations 
within  the  Americas  would  provide  a foundation  for  studying  how  people 
came  to  be  so  different  so  quickly. 

But  almost  every  federally  recognized  tribe  in  North  America  has 
declined  or  ignored  Dr.  Schurr's  invitation  to  take  part.  "What  the 
scientists  are  trying  to  prove  is  that  we're  the  same  as  the  Pilgrims 


except  we  came  oven  several  thousand  years  before/'  said  Maurice  Foxx, 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  and  a member  of 
the  Mashpee  Wampanoag.  "Why  should  we  give  them  that  openly?" 

Some  American  Indians  trace  their  suspicions  to  the  experience  of  the 
Havasupai  Tribe,  whose  members  gave  DNA  for  a diabetes  study  that 
University  of  Arizona  researchers  later  used  to  link  the  tribe's  ancestors 
to  Asia.  To  tribe  members  raised  to  believe  the  Grand  Canyon  is  humanity's 
birthplace,  the  suggestion  that  their  own  DNA  says  otherwise  was  deeply 
disturbing. 

When  Dr.  Schurr  was  finally  invited  to  a handful  of  villages  in  Alaska, 
he  eagerly  accepted.  But  by  the  time  he  reached  South  Naknek,  a tiny 
native  village  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  to  report  his  analysis  of  the  DNA 
he  had  taken  on  an  earlier  mission,  the  Alaska  review  board  had  complained 
to  his  university  supervisors. 

The  consent  form  all  volunteers  must  sign,  the  Alaska  board  said,  should 
contain  greater  detail  about  the  risks,  including  the  fact  that  the  DNA 
would  be  stored  in  a database  linked  to  tribal  information. 

Dr.  Schurr 's  latest  attempt  at  a revised  form  is  to  be  reviewed  this 
month  by  the  board  in  Alaska  and  the  by  University  of  Pennsylvania  board 
supervising  the  project. 

In  the  meantime,  his  early  results  have  surprised  some  of  the  Alaskans 
who  gave  him  their  DNA.  In  South  Naknek,  Lorianne  Rawson,  42,  found  out 
her  DNA  contradicted  what  she  had  always  believed.  She  was  not  descended 
from  the  Aleuts,  her  test  results  suggested,  but  from  their  one-time 
enemies,  the  Yup'ik  Eskimos. 

The  link  to  the  Yup'iks,  Ms.  Rawson  said,  only  made  her  more  curious. 

"We  want  them  to  do  more  research,"  she  added,  offering  Dr.  Schurr  more 
relatives  to  be  tested. 

But  she  will  have  to  wait. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Saving  the  Serrano  tongue 
Andrew  Edwards,  Staff  Writer 
December  5,  2006 

SAN  MANUEL  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - A quiet  battle  is  being  waged  to  save  the 
ancestral  language  of  the  Serrano  Indians. 

The  Serrano  language  was  once  spoken  by  indigenous  people  throughout  the 
San  Bernardino  Valley  and  High  Desert.  Today,  there  is  only  one  man  whose 
ability  to  speak  that  tongue  approaches  fluency,  said  Kaylene  Day,  a staff 
linguist  for  the  Serrano  Language  Revitalization  Project. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  project  - an  effort  of  the  San  Manuel  Band  of 
Mission  Indians'  Education  Department  still  in  its  infancy  - is  to  give 
tribe  members  the  ability  to  use  the  Serrano  language  in  daily 
conversation . 

"They  want  their  children  and  future  leaders  to  be  versed  in  the  culture 
so  that  identity  is  strong,"  education  director  Erin  Kahunawaika' ala 
Wright  said. 

The  last  person  to  be  fluent  in  the  Serrano  language,  Dorothy  Ramon, 
died  in  2002.  With  linguist  Eric  Elliott,  Ramon  compiled  Serrano  lore  into 
the  book  "Wayta"  Yawa',"  the  title  of  which  translates  to  "Always  Believe." 

Ramon's  nephew,  Ernest  Siva,  remembers  the  sounds  of  Serrano  from  his 
childhood . 

"My  mother,  she  and  my  older  aunt,  everyone  in  the  family  spoke  it," 

Siva  said. 


Day  said  Siva  is  the  only  person  who  is  almost  fluent  in  Serrano.  There 
are  times,  Siva  said,  when  he'll  use  Serrano  phrases,  though  he 
acknowledged  that  his  aunt's  ability  to  converse  in  that  old  language 
exceeded  his  own. 

Siva  said  Day  and  others  visit  him  every  Thursday  to  work  on  the 
language  project.  He  also  teaches  Serrano  classes  at  the  Morongo  Indian 
Reservation  near  Cabazon.  He  is  president  of  the  Dorothy  Ramon  Learning 
Center  - a nonprofit  created  to  preserve  and  share  knowledge  of  Southern 
California's  indigenous  cultures. 

Preserving  the  Serrano  language,  Siva  said,  "has  to  do  with  our  identity 
and  our  culture.  The  traditions  that  we  had.  It's  like  living  on  our  land. 
A lot  of  us  move  away,  but  as  you  notice,  we  return  to  our  roots." 

Historically,  the  Serrano  language  was  spoken  but  not  written.  Day  said. 
Written  Serrano  was  not  used  until  the  1990s,  and  part  of  the  language 
project  has  been  to  craft  a new  Serrano  alphabet  that  is  different  than 
the  one  used  in  Ramon  and  Elliott's  book. 

Work  to  create  a new  alphabet  began  around  September  2005,  Day  said. 

That  effort  has  produced  a 47-letter  alphabet  that  uses  many  common 
letters  as  well  as  symbols  not  used  in  English. 

For  example,  the  ' symbol  is  used  as  a letter  that  symbolizes  the  sound 
of  a "glottal  stop"  - much  like  the  sound  between  "uh"  and  "oh"  in  the 
English  phrase  "uh-oh,"  Day  said. 

A curriculum  is  being  developed  to  teach  the  tongue  to  other  members  of 
the  tribe. 

At  this  point,  the  San  Manuels  are  not  telling  the  public  how  actual 
words  would  be  written  in  the  new  alphabet.  Wright  said  tribal  members  are 
concerned  that  to  do  so  could  lead  to  the  misappropriation  of  their 
culture. 

Wright,  a native  Hawaiian,  said  the  "tiki  kitsch"  that  is  often  used  as 
party  decorations  is  an  example  of  how  the  San  Manuels  would  not  want 
their  culture  to  be  represented.  Wright  considers  the  kind  of  island- 
themed  ornamentations  that  can  be  purchased  at  party  supply  stores  to  be  a 
bastardization  of  Polynesian  ways. 

In  Day's  view,  the  most  successful  effort  to  revive  a language  was  the 
reintroduction  of  Hebrew  in  modern  Israel.  The  Torah  and  other  Hebrew 
writings  provided  a wealth  of  knowledge  for  20th-century  speakers.  The  San 
Manuels  do  not  have  that  much  material  to  work  with,  but  Day  said  there 
are  15  to  20  hours  of  recorded  Serrano  to  guide  the  study  of  an  almost- 
forgotten  language. 

Siva  can  also  draw  on  notebooks  that  he  compiled  while  a USC  student  in 
the  1960s.  As  a student,  Siva  studied  music  and  traveled  to  Washington,  D. 
C.,  to  research  Luiseno  Indian  music.  While  at  the  National  Archives,  he 
got  sidetracked  and  found  research  on  Serrano  that  he  transcribed  into  his 
own  notes. 

"I  realized  I could  read  it,"  he  said. 

Day  was  drawn  to  indigenous  languages  when  she  studied  linguistic 
anthropology  while  a student  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  Northern 
Arizona  University. 

"I  discovered  American  languages  when  I was  in  college.  They  were  so 
different  from  anything  I'd  ever  seen,"  she  said.  "Language  loss  ...  made 
me  sad,  how  much  language  diversity  we're  losing.  It's  sort  of  like  losing 
a species." 

What's  in  a name? 

The  word  "Serrano"  is  actually  not  part  of  the  Serrano  language  - it's 
derived  from  Spanish. 

The  ancestors  of  today's  San  Manuel  Band  of  Mission  Indians  lived  in  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains  before  Europeans  came  to  California.  Spanish 
settlers  called  tribe  members  Serranos.  The  word  is  similar  to  "sierra," 
the  Spanish  word  for  mountains. 

In  their  own  language,  the  Serranos  called  themselves  Yuhaviatam,  which 
translates  to  "people  of  the  pines." 

Source:  San  Manuel  Band  of  Mission 
Copyright  c.  2006  San  Bernardino  Sun 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group. 
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Funding  for  Native  Language  Immersion  moves  forward 
by:  Derry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  6,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - In  a race  too  close  to  call  until  two  weeks  after  the  Nov.  7 
midterm  elections.  Republican  Heather  Wilson  has  regained  her  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  New  Mexico's  District  1 voters,  including  many 
Indians,  provided  Wilson  with  just  enough  votes  to  edge  Democratic 
challenger  Patricia  Madrid.  Wilson's  margin  was  fewer  than  1,000  votes 
when  Madrid  conceded. 

Wilson's  presence  in  Congress  now  and  next  January  will  continue 
momentum  toward  passage  of  a law  to  provide  federal  grant  funding  for 
Native  language  immersion  schooling.  Wilson  introduced  House  Bill  4766  in 
the  House.  With  the  support  of  committee  chairman  Buck  McKeon,  R-Calif., 
the  bill  passed  in  the  House  prior  to  the  election  and  now  awaits  Senate 
action . 

Ryan  Wilson  (no  relation)  said  the  Native  vote  protected  Heather  Wilson 
once  her  commitment  to  Native  languages  became  evident.  Ryan  Wilson, 
president  of  the  newly  formed  National  Alliance  to  Save  Native  Languages, 
campaigned  for  the  bill  as  president  of  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association,  which  continues  to  support  H.R.  4766  among  its  other 
priorities.  In  Washington  for  an  appearance  on  Capitol  Hill  of  Navajo  code 
talkers,  he  said  tribes  had  rallied  as  never  before  behind  the  bill.  He 
called  on  American  citizens  at  large  to  join  them. 

"Nothing  is  more  American  than  the  languages  of  her  first  people,"  he 
said.  "This  is  part  of  the  sacred  heritage  of  America,  not  just  a 
treasured  form  of  expression  in  Indian  country." 

Noting  the  contribution  of  code  talkers  to  U.S.  war  efforts,  he 
referenced  the  recent  film  "Flags  of  Our  Fathers,"  focused  on  the  iconic 
flag-raising  at  Mount  Suribachi  on  Iwo  Dima  island  during  World  War  II. 

Only  days  after  the  opening  of  a Marine  museum  near  Washington,  its 
architecture  abstractly  modeled  on  the  famous  photograph  of  U.S.  Marines  - 
including  Ira  Hayes,  a Pima  soldier  - transfixed  the  mid-Atlantic  seaboard 
region  and  much  of  the  nation,  Wilson  underscored  the  profound 
contribution  of  code  talkers  to  the  Pacific  theater  of  operations  in 
particular.  By  putting  their  oral  language  to  use  as  an  unbreakable  code 
that  kept  military  intelligence  from  imperial  Japan,  Native  code  talkers 
helped  U.S.  forces  stage  the  storied  combat  that  ultimately  broke  the 
islands . 

"It  was  the  Navajo,  through  their  language,  who  helped  uplift  that  flag 
at  Iwo  Dima,"  Wilson  said.  "It  was  that  language  that  helped  get  them  up 
the  mountain." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Starting  in  January  2007  we  will  begin  a depository  of  information  of  all 
historical  happenings  and  recording  of  all  the  natural  and  human  resources 
of  the  Blackfoot  people.  We  ask  that  all  persons  who  are  members  of  this 
group  send  us  all  such  information  via  the  internet  for  inclusion  in  this 


depository. 

The  purpose  of  the  above  is  to  create  such  as  resource  so  that  all 
members  and  persons  interested  in  Blackfoot,  Piikani  and  Blood  information 
become  available  to  all  interested  persons.  This  is  to  include  descendants, 
students  of  Indian  Nations,  etc. 

We  also  want  to  inform  you  that  we  will  begin  the  creation  of  a data 
base  that  also  includes  names,  addresses  and  all  manner  of  genealogical 
information  so  that  we  will  always  know  the  ancestors  and  descendants  of 
our  people  from  as  far  back  as  we  can  possibly  recollect. 

The  information  will  be  arranged  by  subject  to  include:  law,  art,  music, 
history,  spirituality,  etc. 
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'Outstanding  Native  American  Man  of  the  Year' 
by:  The  Associated  Press 
December  6,  2006 

Garrison  Tahmahkera  honored  at  Fleard  Museum  celebration 
By  Flayley  Ringle  - The  (Mesa,  Ariz.)  Tribune 

MESA,  Ariz.  (MCT)  - When  Garrison  Tahmahkera  was  a kid  growing  up  among 
Comanche  families  in  Oklahoma,  he  wanted  to  be  a farmer.  Fie  had  no  idea 
what  college  was.  It  wasn't  until  after  his  military  service,  when  he 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  his  union  fees  to  continue  his  painting  job,  that 
he  was  offered  the  chance  to  go  to  college. 

The  suggestion  and  financial  support  was  offered  by  Luke  Toyebo, 
education  director  for  the  BIA  in  Oklahoma.  Despite  receiving  a low  score 
on  his  ACT  exam,  a tough  first  nine  weeks  and  a counselor  who  said  he 
would  never  make  it,  Tahmahkera  graduated  with  a degree  in  sociology.  Fie 
was  the  first  in  his  family  to  go  to  college. 

Tahmahkera  went  on  to  receive  a master's  in  social  work  and  became  a 
psychiatric  social  worker.  Fie  then  taught  in  Flaskell,  Kan.,  where  he  began 
social  work  programs  and  started  recruiting  American  Indians.  "It  was  an 
honor  to  go  back  and  teach  where  I graduated  from  high  school,"  said 
Tahmahkera,  70,  now  of  Tempe.  "I  knew  where  they  were  coming  from.  I had 
been  in  the  trenches  like  they  were.  I knew  what  it's  like  to  eat  ketchup 
and  crackers." 

FHis  job  was  to  recruit  students  to  go  to  the  local  community  college, 
and  then  have  them  move  on  to  universities  around  the  country.  After  his 
work  in  Kansas,  he  moved  to  Arizona  to  attend  Arizona  State  University  and 
work  on  his  doctorate  in  counseling  psychology.  Then,  in  1986,  he 
developed  the  American  Indian  Center  at  Mesa  Community  College  and  began 
visiting  local  tribes  to  recruit  students.  "I  go  out  and  talk  to  tribal 
leaders,  offer  scholarships  and  talk  about  what  we  can  do,"  said 
Tahmahkera,  adding  there  are  now  almost  1,000  Indians  attending  the 
college.  "It's  a lot  of  fun  to  work  with  the  different  people  and  the 
parents . " 

Tahmahkera  was  recognized  for  his  work  Nov.  4 as  the  Outstanding  Native 
American  Man  of  the  Year  at  the  24th  annual  Native  American  Recognition 
Days  celebration  at  the  Fleard  Museum.  Two  years  ago,  Tahmahkera  retired  as 
the  director  of  the  American  Indian  Center  at  MCC,  but  remains  at  the 
school  as  an  elder-in-residence,  doing  much  of  the  same  work. 

One  of  those  former  students  is  Derry  Meins  of  Tolleson.  Meins  met 
Tahmahkera  soon  after  he  started  attending  MCC,  and  said  Tahmahkera  was 
always  available  to  help  him  and  his  wife,  Lisa,  his  girlfriend  at  the 
time.  "Fie  was  there  if  we  needed  moral  support  and  to  lead  us  in  the  right 
path  to  get  through  school,"  said  Meins,  39,  now  an  inventory  analyst 
front-line  lead  at  Flumana  mail  order  pharmacy  in  Phoenix.  "Fie  was  there  to 


help  with  transportation  or  money  we  needed  just  to  get  by.  Whenever  he 
was  called  upon  to  do  something,  he  followed  through  and  got  us  the  help 
we  needed  at  the  time." 

Copyright  (c)  2006,  The  Tribune,  Mesa,  Ariz. 
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One  Nation  United  and  its  cronies  took  their  anti-Indian  agenda  to 
Capitol  Hill  the  week  before  Thanksgiving.  At  a time  when  most  Americans 
are  saying  nice  things  about  Native  peoples,  ONU's  lobbyists  focused  on 
how  to  undermine  tribal  rights  and  federal  Indian  policies. 

ONU  leaders  met  with  members  of  Congress,  who  have  gotten  piles  of 
Indian  monies  from  treaty  rights  and  tribal  enterprises  opposed  by  the 
anti-Indians . 

None  of  the  congressional  offices  issued  statements  disagreeing  with 
ONU's  goals:  to  stop  Native  nations'  land  claims,  recognitions,  gaming, 
retail  businesses,  environmental  protection  and  sovereign  immunity. 

ONU's  conference  featured  lawyers  and  other  local  organizers  against 
Native  rights  in  Alaska,  California,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  New  York, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Washington  and  elsewhere. 

Some  speakers  came  from  academia  - the  University  of  Illinois,  San  Diego 
Law  School  and  The  Manhattan  Institute  - and  others  represented  trade 
associations  of  convenience  stores,  petroleum  marketers,  crab  fishermen 
and  Western  states  sheriffs,  as  well  as  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Assemblies. 

Members  of  ONU  have  teamed  up  with  regional  groups  that  have  demonized 
Native  peoples  for  decades.  Several  operate  in  organizations  that  have 
been  discredited  and  disbanded,  only  to  reemerge  under  new  monikers  with 
combinations  of  the  same  words:  "citizens,"  "community,"  "equal"  and 
"rights . " 

Their  national  strategy  involves  lawsuits  and  legislation,  in  close 
coordination  with  Pacific  Legal  Foundation  and  Mountain  States  Legal 
Foundation,  which  were  set  up  in  the  1970s  to  undercut  Indian  and 
environmental  policies  and  legal  victories. 

PLF  is  especially  vigorous  in  the  hunt  for  cases  to  undo  treaty  fishing, 
Indian  preference  and  Native  Hawaiian  recognition. 

MSLF  spawned  two  former  Interior  secretaries  - Dames  Watt  and  Gale 
Norton  - and  numerous  lawyers  for  land-managing  agencies.  It  rarely  misses 
a chance  to  try  to  eliminate  protections  for  Native  sacred  places  and 
religious  freedom,  and  was  the  legal  muscle  behind  attempts  to  keep 
Devil's  Tower  a safe  haven  for  rock  climbers,  even  if  they  disrupt 
traditional  Native  ceremonies. 

MSLF  jumps  on  cases  that  might  sabotage  tribal  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty.  It  supported  Russell  Means'  failed  effort  to  escape  Navajo 
Nation  authority  when  he  was  charged  with  beating  his  wife  and  her  father, 
a Navajo  disabled  veteran.  Means  claimed  that  Navajo  courts  lacked 
jurisdiction  because  he  is  an  Oglala  Sioux  citizen  and  not  Navajo. 

In  its  amicus  brief,  MSLF  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  that 
"Congress  may  not  subject  American  citizens  to  prosecution  by  tribal 
courts  that  are  not  constrained  by  the  United  States  Constitution,  whether 
on  the  basis  of  race,  political  affiliation,  or  for  any  other  reason."  The 
high  court  rejected  MSLF's  plea  and  ruled  against  Means. 


Tribal  leaders,  in  their  haste  to  make  friends  by  giving  gaming  revenue 
to  non-Indians,  sometimes  have  funded  people  and  entities  that  are  part  of 
this  national  anti-Indian  movement.  Tribal  funds  also  have  enhanced  the 
campaign  coffers  of  some  politicians  who  support  the  anti-Indian  agenda 
and  many  more  who  do  not  oppose  it. 

Even  less  comprehensible  are  the  tribal  resorts  that  feature  comedians 
who  say  the  same  things  for  laughs  that  the  ONU  members  say  for  real. 

Now,  don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm  100  percent  for  their  free-speech  rights  to 
say  any  old  racist  thing  they  want.  I just  don't  think  that  Native 
peoples'  monies  should  support  their  anti-Indian  speech.  The  same  goes  for 
"political  speech,"  which  is  legalese  for  campaign  dollars. 

For  all  those  who  book  jokesters  in  tribal  casinos,  here's  one  to  avoid 
like  the  plague  - Larry  the  Cable  Guy  from  the  "redneck  humor"  genre  that 
mostly  mocks  poor  white  Southerners.  His  Dec.  4 appearance  on  the  NBC's 
"Tonight  Show"  started  off  with  a "joke"  about  a movie  of  "an  Indian  woman 
who  found  religion,  called  the  'Squaw  Skank  Redemption."' 

I can't  recall  a worse  statement  related  to  a Native  woman  on  national 
television,  intended  to  be  humorous  or  not.  It  should  have  been  bleeped. 

But  that  didn't  happen.  And  another  slur  against  Native  women  seeped  into 
the  public  consciousness. 

The  Disney/ABC  comedians  seem  to  be  the  worst,  or  at  least  the  most 
consistently  insensitive.  One  of  them.  Drew  Carey,  is  the  foremost 
spokescomic  for  the  disgraceful  symbol  of  the  Cleveland  baseball  team  and 
he  puts  down  Native  people  who  don't  share  his  love  of  "Chief  Wahoo." 

Carey's  punch  lines  portray  actual  Indian  people  as  a notch  below 
fictional  "Indian"  logos  and  as  dumb,  easily  duped  and  deservedly 
caricatured . 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Native  Americans  want  "Native"  references 
in  sports  eliminated.  Even  those  who  allow  sports  teams  to  play  with  their 
tribal  names  and  images  are  opposed  to  "Redskins"  and  "Chief  Wahoo." 

When  I and  six  other  Native  people  won  our  lawsuit  against  the 
Washington  football  club's  despicable  team  name.  Bill  Maher  of  ABC's 
"Politically  Incorrect"  condemned  us  so  fast  that  he  left  his  jokes  off- 
camera  . 

Maher,  whose  views  may  have  matured  since  migrating  to  HBO's  "Real  Time," 
used  the  condescending  tone  and  language  about  us  that  he  usually  reserves 
for  the  most  contemptible  creatures  in  his  sights.  He  practically  said  we 
had  no  right  to  our  position  or  to  press  it  in  court. 

There  are  lots  of  stand-up  comedians  who  would  do  well  in  tribal  resorts. 
Steve  Harvey  is  one  of  the  best.  He's  hilarious  and  informed.  When  he 
makes  an  Indian  joke,  neither  the  Native  nor  non-Native  people  have  to 
cringe. 

Or  lay  Leno,  who's  funny  and  doesn't  rag  on  us.  "Did  you  hear  that  the 
Washington  football  team  changed  its  name,"  he  asked  an  audience  during 
one  of  the  team's  worst  seasons.  "They've  dropped  the  word  'professional."' 

By  the  way,  Washington  hasn't  been  to  a Super  Bowl  since  we  filed  suit 
in  1992.  It's  changed  owners,  coaches,  quarterbacks,  uniforms,  helmets, 
stadiums,  practice  sites,  skybox  celebs  and  the  logo's  skin  color  (from 
burgundy  to  brown-black).  The  only  thing  that's  the  same  is  the  name.  A 
thinking  person  might  explore  a name  change  as  a way  of  changing  their 
luck.  But,  that's  just  me. 

Back  to  casino  acts  that  make  you  cringe.  Holding  the  Oklahoma  premiere 
of  "Apocalypto"  at  a tribal  casino  takes  the  prize.  The  movie's  message  - 
Mayans  were  savage,  bloodthirsty  and  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
civilization  - is  exactly  what  ONU  and  the  anti-Indian  crowd  want  to 
become  part  of  the  public  psyche. 

What's  next?  A casino  tour  of  Mel  Gibson  insulting  women,  lews  and 
Mayans?  ONU  will  gladly  bring  the  popcorn. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee,  is  president  of  the 
Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a columnist  for  Indian 
Country  Today. 
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Column  of  the  Americas  (c)  Dec.  4,  2006 
by  Patrisia  Gonzales 

We  count  the  days  with  mecate,  sacred  ties  with  prayers  in  20  counts. 

Time  to  offer  water  and  ancestor  prayers  to  the  tree  of  life,  purify, 
offer  bundles  of  ocote  and  cotton  for  the  Weaver.  Grandmother  turns 
inward  and  with  the  first  snows  come  the  stories.  We  must  be  in  a 
proper  state  to  hear  the  medicine  in  the  breadth.  In  between  the 
lines,  the  ancestors  are  speaking...  Life  Givers,  Life  Formers,  Life 
Makers . 

My  Apache  brother  Gregory  Gomez  recommends  a bath  of  cedar.  These 
evergreens  are  like  the  maguey,  great  protectors.  Time  by  the 
Christian  calendar  may  schedule  life  --  but  the  natural  laws  have 
their  own  times,  ritual  time,  natural  time.  Those  who  follow 
Indigenous  ways  live  by  multiple  times.  Across  the  Americas,  the 
teachers  measured  time  and  alignment  of  what  is  above.  During  this 
time  known  as  the  last  month  of  2006,  my  Native  and  Buddhist 
understandings  of  time  converge  in  prayer  and  determination.  Where 
does  time  go  for  the  parts  of  life  that  sleep  and  hibernate,  waiting 
to  return?  Do  the  evergreens  ever  rest? 

Reports  that  many  species  of  fish  could  be  gone  in  50  years,  that  the 
Earth's  magnetic  field  is  rapidly  diminishing,  that  ice  becomes  ocean, 
always  makes  me  wonder  what  I am  learning  that  will  be  useful  in  2012. 
Still  no  declaration  for  Indigenous  rights  because  nations  fear  the 
idea  of  Indigenous  "peoples"  --  to  be  united  and  autonomous  is  so 
powerful.  In  a year  when  politicians  justified  pedophilia,  condoned 
rape  as  part  of  interrogation,  while  any  international  traveler  is 
marked  with  a secret  terrorist  ranking,  I search  the  skies  for  moral 
time.  Dona  Rosario  Ibarra  de  Piedra  of  the  mothers  of  the  disappeared 
in  Mexico  has  admonished  people:  do  not  let  vile  government 
"assassinate  hope." 

My  Native  teachings  remind  me  that  I can't  force  natural  time  to 
change.  My  Buddhist  teachings  hold  we  can  effect  moral  time  in  a 
series  of  causes  and  effects.  To  act  with  strength  and  courage  is  to 
truly  live.  It  requires  a struggle  with  our  own  illusions  and  doubts. 
Why  would  we  pray  for  our  children  if  we  didn't  think  we  could  change 
their  times?  We  move  in  revolutions,  like  the  earth  around  the  sun,  to 
beget  a better  way  to  live.  Cycles  end  and  begin,  again,  again. 

A Buddhist  elder  once  told  me  that  time  is  the  distance  between  the 
present  condition  and  the  effect  we  are  seeking.  So  on  the  last  month 
of  each  year  counted  by  the  Gregorian  calendar,  I deepen  my  prayers  to 
see  change  before  this  cycle  is  up.  Until  the  last  moment  of  this  time 
we  keep,  I determine  to  not  give  up  on  prayers,  dreams,  or  the  human 
potential  for  good.  From  each  moment  on,  I pray,  I will  not  give  up  on 
Life,  or  my  own  life.  I challenge  my  spirit  to  stand  up  in  self 
determination.  I face  all  that  is  around  me,  above  and  below  and 
refuse  to  accept  less  or  so  little  belief.  With  the  sounds  of  the 
universe,  I proclaim,  my  soul  shall  not  be  slayed.  I have  made  these 
prayers  until  the  stroke  of  midnight.  For  several  years  as  a young 
woman,  I vowed  and  re-determined  I would  find  a love  that  would  create 
history.  And  a few  minutes  after  midnight  in  1992,  Roberto  proposed 
that  we  walk  side  by  side  toward  impossible  dreams  for  ourselves  and 
our  peoples. 

And  with  our  sacred  Native  keeping  of  the  days,  I make  good  on  my 
responsibilities  to  all  that  gives  life.  I tie  prayers,  and  sing  them. 
Somewhere  there  is  creation  and  the  appearance  of  things.  The  life 


force  is  limitless. 

The  earth  is  too  hard  right  now  to  dig  my  hands  in  her.  Natural  law 
holds  that  winter  always  turns  to  spring;  our  human  lives  also  follow 
this  law.  Then,  I can  turn  the  earth  over  and  help  that  which  will  be 
born  and  that  which  will  return.  Moon  time.  Morning  Star  and  the  Sun 
lead  the  ways.  The  Weaver  drapes  cotton  on  the  Milky  Way.  From  the 
four  corners  of  the  cosmic  milpa  of  above,  we  create  life.  With  sacred 
accounting,  we  will  track  the  days  of  the  Life  Makers'  cornfield. 

(c)  Patrisia  Gonzales,  Column  of  the  Americas  2006 

Gonzales  can  be  reached  at:  XColumn@gmail.com  or  608-238-3161. 
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Tim  Giago:  R-word  just  as  insulting  as  the  N-word 
December  4,  2006 

Oftentimes  we  are  reminded  by  the  racial  slurs  of  comedians, 
actors/producers,  sports  announcers,  esteemed  members  of  the  cast  of  60 
Minutes  and  by  politicians,  that  racism  has  not  vanished  from  the 
landscape  of  this  country  we  call  America. 

As  Nurse  Nellie  said  in  the  Broadway  play  South  Pacific  in  order  to 
justify  her  own  prejudice  toward  the  half -Tonkonese  children  of  the  French 
plantation  owner  she  loved  "We  are  born  with  it."  Lt.  Cable  debunked  this 
comment  singing  that  we  are  not  born  with  it  but  "It  has  to  be  drummed  in 
your  dear  little  ear." 

And  so  last  week  there  was  added  to  the  growing  list  of  celebrities 
exposed  for  their  use  of  the  "N"  word  the  name  of  Michael  Richards,  late 
of  the  Seinfeld  Show.  Fie  joined  Mel  Gibson  who  in  a drunken  stupor  accused 
the  lews  for  all  of  the  troubles  of  the  world,  limmy  "The  Greek"  Snyder 
for  saying  that  blacks  were  bred  to  be  strong  and  athletic  in  the  days  of 
the  plantations,  Trent  Lott  for  overlooking  the  racial  foibles  of  Strom 
Thurmond  when  he  acknowledged  that  Thurmond  would  have  made  a great 
president  and  the  recent  comments  of  George  Allen  when  in  his  senate  race 
in  Virginia  he  castigated  a young  man  of  East  Indian  descent  by  calling 
him  a "macaca"  a monkey  often  used  as  a racial  slur. 

But  aside  from  Gibson's  racial  hemorrhage  against  lews,  all  of  the  other 
celebrity  troglodytes'  comments  were  aimed  at  African  Americans.  Gibson's 
racial  comments  drew  a lot  of  publicity  because  the  media  has  a strong 
cadre  of  lewish  television  producers  and  editors  and  the  Black  Community 
has  the  power  of  a lesse  lackson  and  an  A1  Sharpton.  Mexicans  (Hispanics), 
Indians  and  Asians  do  not  have  a powerful  lobby  to  defend  them  against 
racist  comments. 

And  it  seems  that  the  mainstream  media  is  extremely  timid  in  defending 
the  rights  of  the  minorities.  The  media  immediately  chastises  any  public 
figure  stupid  enough  to  use  the  "N"  word.  But  the  "R"  word,  a word  that  is 
an  insult  to  Native  Americans,  is  used  openly  and  regularly  without 
comment  from  the  media  (except  from  the  Indian  owned  media).  Look  up  the 
word  "redskin"  in  your  personal  dictionary  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
taken  by  all  Indians  to  be  an  insult.  Then  why  does  the  "R"  word  grace  the 
lips  of  sports  announcers  and  their  fans  and  why  is  it  printed  without 


fear  of  reprisal  in  nearly  every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  America? 

Why  was  the  public  allowed  to  watch  a pig  painted  red  and  wearing  an 
Indian  ceremonial  bonnet  run  around  at  the  halftime  of  a Washington 
Redskin's  football  game  without  comment  from  the  fans  or  press?  If  the  pig 
had  been  painted  black  in  order  to  honor  the  many  black  fans  of  the 
Washington  football  team,  and  an  Afro  wig  had  been  attached  to  its  head, 
would  there  have  been  a reaction  by  the  media  and  the  fans? 

The  "R"  word  is  as  insulting  to  Native  Americans  as  the  "N"  word  is  to 
African  Americans  and  yet  most  Americans  never  question  its  repeated  use. 
And  if  some  badly  misguided  Native  Americans  think  it's  alright  to  be  used 
as  mascots  for  America's  fun  and  games  do  not  for  one  second  believe  that 
if  it's  alright  with  them  then  it  is  alright  for  all  Indians  because  it 
certainly  is  not.  Most  Indians,  including  the  powerful  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  and  the  equally  powerful  National  Indian  Education 
Association  abhor  the  use  of  Indians  as  mascots  and  have  spoken  out  loudly 
and  clearly  against  it. 

If  the  Spokane  Indian  people  choose  to  assist  a local  team  named  the 
Spokane  Indians  by  designing  their  logo  and  if  they  do  not  mind  that  their 
high  school  uses  a mascot  called  the  "Redskins"  most  Native  Americans  can 
only  cringe  at  their  ignorance.  But  keep  in  mind  that  the  struggle  to  end 
this  covert  form  of  racism  against  Native  Americans  started  about  25  years 
ago  and  battles  have  been  won  and  battles  have  been  lost,  but  if  Indians 
have  to  fight  their  own  people  in  order  to  bring  some  sanity  to  these 
racist  insults,  then  the  battle  will  be  ongoing. 

It  is  not  an  honor  to  be  mimicked  by  fans  with  painted  faces  and  turkey 
feathers  at  sporting  events  nor  is  it  an  honor  to  have  our  race;  our  self- 
esteem and  our  dignity  trampled  every  week  for  America's  fun  and  games.  If 
a small  number  of  Indians  believe  this  is  all  right  then  the  problem  is 
theirs . 

The  student  body  of  Pekin  High  School  in  Illinois  used  to  parade  in 
costume  and  makeup  to  honor  their  mascot.  The  Pekin  High  School  "Chinks." 
Fortunately  some  Pekin  residents  of  intelligence  decided  this  practice  was 
racist  and  brought  it  to  an  end.  Now  why  would  they  believe  that  using 
"Chinks"  as  a mascot  was  different  than  using  a phony  Indian  named  Chief 
Illiniwek  at  their  university  is  not  racist? 

Finally,  the  esteemed  member  of  the  CBS  Show  60  Minutes  was  Andy  Rooney. 
For  the  most  part  I love  Andy  but  I deplored  the  comments  he  made  about 
American  Indians.  He  said  that  Indians  had  no  culture,  no  music  and  no  art. 
None  of  this  was  true,  and  yet  Andy  was  allowed  to  skate  by  with  these 
racist  comments  as  if  no  one  at  CBS  knew  better. 

Well,  considering  all  of  the  ignorance  about  Indians  that  I have 
encountered  in  my  more  than  30  years  of  working  in  the  media,  perhaps  no 
one  at  CBS  did  know  differently. 

Rooney's  remarks,  unlike  those  of  Richards,  Gibson,  Snyder,  Lott  and 
Allen  were  allowed  to  stand  without  repercussion . I guess,  to  the  media, 
Indians,  Mexicans  and  Asians  don't  count  as  much  as  Blacks  or  lews. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association . 

Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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COLUMNIST  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  : Tradition,  ritual  at  a soldier's  funeral 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 
December  6,  2006 

The  number  of  North  Dakotans  dying  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  is  growing, 
and  that  number  includes  American  Indians,  who  are  about  1 percent  of  the 
nation's  population.  The  funerals  are  distinct  and  are  an  indication  of 
the  differences  between  the  two  cultures. 

As  I traveled  west  Friday  morning  for  the  funeral  of  Cpl.  Nathan  loel 
Goodiron,  sunshine  and  clear  roads  turned  into  cloudy  skies,  fits  of  light 
snow  and  icy  roads.  By  the  time  I reached  the  Four  Bears  Lodge  in  New  Town 
N.D.,  I'd  been  gripping  the  wheel  so  tightly  that  I had  claw  fingers. 

I assumed  the  road  from  New  Town  to  Mandaree,  N.D.,  the  site  of  the  wake 
would  be  icy,  too.  I cringed  as  I stood  outside  the  lodge;  it  was  dark, 
and  the  wind  was  kicking  up  snow.  The  thought  of  driving  on  these  roads 
(where  ditches  at  times  drop  50  feet  straight  down)  was  scary.  Fortunately 
the  roads  weren't  so  bad 

Goodiron,  the  soldier  killed  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  had  a wife,  Eileen, 
and  three  young  children.  The  respect  and  camaraderie  of  the  community  was 
apparent  as  his  old  high  school  gymnasium  filled  with  people. 

Goodiron 's  father,  Paul  - a tall,  lanky  man  who  wore  fatigues  that  he 
probably  wore  while  serving  in  Vietnam  - was  everywhere,  giving 
instructions  and  comforting  the  grieving.  Maa-Ishu-Maa-Gash,  Young  Eagle, 
would  want  thing  to  go  smoothly,  he  indicated.  As  I watched  elder  Goodiron 
move  about  the  gym,  I knew  his  confidence  came  from  his  role  as  a 
spiritual  leader. 

He  and  his  son  talked  on  the  phone  and  e-mailed  each  other  regularly 
while  Nathan  was  in  Afghanistan.  Nathan's  tour  would  have  ended  in  a few 
months,  just  a little  after  this  24th  birthday. 

Paul  looked  tired.  He  and  his  wife,  Harriet,  who  is  a traditional  dancer 
and  takes  part  in  the  Sundance  ceremonies,  had  gotten  little  sleep.  The 
phone  rang  constantly,  he  said,  and  they  answered  each  and  every  call. 
While  he  was  on  line,  there'd  be  more  calls  coming  in. 

Why  didn't  they  unplug  the  phone?  Because  they  wanted  to  comfort  those 
who  needed  comforting. 

Goodiron  talked  with  those  who  cried,  and  he  told  Nathan's  story.  He 
didn't  seem  to  worry  about  what  the  media  would  say;  he  just  looked 
reporters  straight  in  the  eye  and  talked  from  his  heart. 

He  told  me  about  the  incident  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  details  of  it  will 
stay  with  me  for  a long  time  to  come. 

For  Indian  funerals,  it  is  customary  to  have  an  open  casket.  We  are 
taught  that  it's  good  to  see  the  person;  it's  a closure,  and  the  time  to 
weep  is  now.  Then,  you  dry  your  tears  and  let  the  person  go  on  to  the 
spirit  world. 

Those  who  came  by  to  view  the  body  then  would  turn  to  the  family  and 
shake  their  hands  or  cry  with  them  - it  is  comforting  for  both  the  family 
and  the  friends  of  the  deceased. 

Star  quilts  in  red,  white  and  blue  and  Pendleton  blankets  were  hung  some 
8 feet  above  the  casket.  Donations  from  the  family  were  piled  high  on  two 
tables.  Adam  "Tony"  Mandan,  74,  a spiritual  leader,  said  the  donations 
were  for  the  deceased  to  take  with  him  to  the  spirit  world  so  that  those 
who  have  gone  on  before  will  know  how  much  we  care  for  this  young  man. 

The  family  and  friends  will  bring  food,  too,  and  feed  the  community.  The 
donations  and  feast  were  done  as  the  last  act  of  the  deceased  by  his 
family.  When  the  feast  is  finished,  the  piles  and  piles  of  donations  will 
be  given  out  to  the  community. 

In  many  of  the  funeral  speeches,  the  theme  of  patriotism  was  a common 
thread.  But  patriotic  isn't  the  right  word,  said  Mandan.  Indians  honor 
bravery.  And  he  told  me  this  story: 

In  the  1870s,  a Hidatsa  man  called  Scar  Face  went  up  north  with  six 
warriors  and  ran  into  a larger  group  of  enemy  Crees.  The  Crees  were  behind 
a wagon  and  shooting  at  them.  The  Hidatsa  man  knew  it  was  death  for  them 
all.  So  he  ran  low,  zig  zagging  toward  the  Crees.  This  gave  the  rest  of 
the  band  a chance  to  find  cover. 


He  was  killed,  but  the  Crees,  who  usually  scalped  their  enemy,  didn't 
scalp  him.  Instead,  they  brought  out  a white  Hudson  Bay  blanket  - prized 
during  that  time  - and  laid  him  on  it.  They  honored  him  because  he  was 
brave,  Mandan  said.  That  is  true  of  all  Indian  people:  "We  honor  bravery." 

When  the  military  dignitaries  came  to  the  casket  and  pinned  metals  on 
Nathan,  I could  tell  they  were  moved  by  the  task.  The  funeral  was  filled 
with  military  men  and  women. 

It  was  a sad  day,  but  I remembered  what  Paul  Goodiron  told  me:  It  is  a 
good  day,  too.  His  son  told  him  he  is  happy  and  in  a good  place.  That  gave 
Paul  the  strength  and  peace  to  let  his  son  go. 

We  have  all  this  ceremony  for  our  soldiers,  and  we  can  bury  them  with 
great  honor,  I thought  when  the  ceremony  was  finished.  But  I wondered 
about  the  Afghan  people  who  have  so  many  deaths.  Are  they  able  to  bury 
their  dead  with  any  ceremony? 

Mitakuye  Oyasin. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns  appear 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Forum  Communications  Co.  Fargo,  ND  58102 
All  rights  reserved. 
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Environmental  activists  and  indigenous  leaders  claimed  victory  Tuesday 
after  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp.  (OXY)  confirmed  plans  to  withdraw  from 
a controversial  oil  and  gas  venture  in  Peru. 

Amazon  Watch,  a San  Francisco  nonprofit,  and  leaders  of  the  Achuar 
indigenous  nation  of  the  northern  Peruvian  Amazon  planned  a news 
conference  Wednesday  morning  in  Los  Angeles  to  tout  Occidental's 
withdrawal,  which  affects  three  exploration  blocks  that  Occidental 
controls  or  shares  with  other  oil  companies  in  Peru.  Los  Angeles-based 
Occidental  does  not  currently  produce  in  the  South  American  country. 

Occidental's  departure,  which  the  company  said  is  contingent  on  approval 
by  the  Peruvian  government,  follows  extensive  criticism  by 
non-governmental  organizations  regarding  rain-forest  pollution  from 
Occidental  and  other  oil  companies.  Occidental's  high-profile  travails 
with  NGOs  in  South  America  have  typified  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
many  Fortune  500  companies  in  the  developing  world. 

Occidental's  decision  to  divest  its  Peru  assets  is  significant  as  an 
acknowledgment  by  a big  company  that  "the  risks  to  a company's 
reputation"  from  unpopular  development  in  the  Amazon  "outweigh 
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Abenaki  pebonkas/winter  maker  moon 
Zuni  ik'ohbu  yachunne/turning  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Fla-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 
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--  Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Flappening  among  The  People  News 
--  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  -- 
s ch  mA  mL  tL 


Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
squee  Lux  --  Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  www.indiancountrytoday.comj  Mailing  Lists: 

Frostys  Amerindian  and  Chiapas95-Enj  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

| Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


"You  white  men  have  come  to  us  again  to  offer  something  to  us  which 
we  do  not  fully  understand.  You  talk  to  us  very  sweet,  but  you  do 
not  mean  it.  You  have  not  fulfilled  any  of  the  old  treaties.  Why  do 
you  now  bring  another  one  to  us?  Why  don't  you  pay  us  the  money  you 
owe  us  first,  and  then  bring  us  another  treaty?" 

Chief  Hollow  Horn  Bear,  Oglala 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 


"It's  good  to  be  king/'  is  a quote  that  describes  the  perks  of  being 
the  person  or  group  that  makes  the  rules.  By  being  the  rule  maker  it 
is  a mere  change  of  rules  (your  rules)  or  a simple  wave  of  the  hand  to 
absolve  yourself  of  guilt  or  shame  associated  with  a misdeed  or  misuse 
of  other  human  beings.  You  are  "above"  guilt  and  reproach. 

A whole  church  was  born  in  England  so  English  kings  did  not  have  to 
abide  by  Catholic  mandates.  A few  divorces  here  and  there,  or  in  the 
case  of  Henry  VIII  - a few  lobbed  heads,  were  no  longer  a sticky  matter 
with  the  church. 

That  same  church,  the  Anglican  Church,  abused  thousands  of  First 
Nation  children  in  Canada,  and  when  the  Residential  School  Settlement 
finally  reaches  completion  that  same  church  will  have  suffered  little  more 
than  a slap  on  the  wrist.  Read  the  opinion  piece,  "Residential  School 
Settlement  Farce"  [subtitled:  "Why  we  are  not  sorry  for  our  Crimes"]  to 
get  a better  understanding  of  the  lengths  the  dominant  society  will  go 
to  the  absolve  blame  for  even  heinous  acts. 

Nonessential  sterilization  of  Native  women  in  IHS  facilities  is  a 
proved,  admitted  fact  that  resulted  in  zero  prosecution,  zero  blame,  zero 
shame . 

"Flesh  and  bone  littered  the  banks  of  Sand  Creek  on  November  30,  1864. 
The  previous  day  some  700  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  militiamen  had  routed 
a village  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indians,  killing  an  estimated  150. 

As  many  as  100  of  the  dead  were  women  and  children;  two  were  unarmed 
chiefs  in  their  70s,  mowed  down  as  they  chanted  their  death  songs." 

Larry  Borowsky  Issue  No.  11  - Spring/Summer  2002  "Terrain". 

Col.  John  Chivington,  who  commanded  the  attacking  force,  was  a Methodist 
minister  and  avid  anti-slavery  crusader  lead  that  cowardly  attack  on  women 
and  children.  It  would  be  200  years  later  and  endless  campaigns  by 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  descendants  of  the  victims  before  Sand  Creek  became 
the  monument  to  shame  it  should  have  been  in  1864  when  it  occurred. 


To  this  day  twenty-three  soldiers  of  the  7th  Cavalry  retain  Medals  of 
Honor  they  were  awarded  for  the  murder  of  nearly  300  innocent  and  unarmed 
Lakota  men,  women  and  children  at  Wounded  Knee.  This  act  of  absolute 
cowardice  is  held  in  the  highest  possible  regard  by  the  retention  of  these 
undeserved  medals. 

Read  Tim  Giago's  excellent  review  of  this  misrepresentation  of  history 
by  the  dominant  society  in  "GIAGO:  The  1890  Massacre  at  Wounded  Knee." 


Yes,  it  is  good  to  be  king. . . 

It  is  better  to  be  strong  enough  to  admit  your  shame  and  begin  the 
healing  process.  Judging  by  historical  treatment  of  Indians  I expect  the 
ragged,  unhealed  wounds  to  remain  for  generations  to  come. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*) 
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Fontaine  joins  global  lobby 
Steven  Edwards 
CanWest  News  Service 
December  13,  2006 

UNITED  NATIONS  --  Canada's  First  Nations  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  joined 
indigenous  leaders  from  around  the  world  Tuesday  to  launch  an 
international  campaign  aimed  at  reigniting  support  for  a treaty  on 
native  peoples'  rights  negotiated  over  20  years. 

He  said  the  new  push  will  focus  first  on  trying  to  convince  African 
nations  to  reverse  their  newly  voiced  opposition  to  the  draft  Canada 
and  other  European-colonized  countries  such  as  the  United  States  and 
Australia  have  also  rejected  in  its  present  form. 

Indigenous  groups  hope  that  winning  back  African  support  will  have  a 
snowball  effect  that  pressures  the  other  countries  into  changing 
their  positions. 

The  African  caucus  stunned  the  international  indigenous  community 
last  month  when  they  voted  in  a key  General  Assembly  policy  committee 
to  postpone  action  on  the  draft  treaty  after  approving  it  in  the 
United  Nations'  Human  Rights  Council  in  Dune. 

The  document,  which  calls  for  international  recognition  of  native 
peoples'  right  to  self-determination  and  control  over  their 
traditional  lands,  needs  General  Assembly  endorsement  before  it  can 
be  offered  to  states  for  signature  and  ratification. 

"Over  the  next  weeks  and  months  we  will  be  canvassing  all  member 
states,  starting  with  the  African  coalition,"  said  Fontaine,  national 
chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 


"We  were  shocked  and  disappointed  at  the  recent  postponement , and  we 
feel  Canada's  stance  is  a stain  on  its  human  rights  (reputation) 
internationally. " 

Canada  had  been  at  the  forefront  of  talks  that  began  20  years  ago  to 
create  the  first  comprehensive  treaty  recognizing  rights  of  native 
peoples,  but  withdrew  support  several  months  ago  amid  concern  some  of 
the  finer  print  wasn't  getting  a full  hearing. 

In  a position  document,  Canada  said  "parts  of  the  text  are  vague  and 
ambiguous,"  setting  the  stage  for  competing  definitions  that  could, 
for  example,  enable  native  groups  to  reopen  negotiations  on  already- 
settled  land  claims. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  is  acting  in  bad  faith,  rather  it's  just  that 
countries  feel  there  are  some  issues  that  need  further  discussion," 
said  Fred  Caron,  assistant  deputy  minister  in  the  Indian  Affairs 
Department . 

UN  officials  are  working  to  get  talks  restarted  for  General  Assembly 
action  by  next  fall. 

"It's  not  clear  what  can  be  achieved  in  nine  months  when  this  treaty 
has  been  so  many  years  in  the  making,"  said  Fontaine. 

But  Caron  said  much  of  the  current  draft  had  been  written  in  the  last 
year  or  two  after  years  of  deadlock. 

"We're  aiming  for  a declaration  which  advances  indigenous  rights  in  a 
fashion  that  leads  to  harmonious  relations  with  the  states  in  which 
they  live,"  he  said. 

The  document  as  it  stands  retains  the  support  of  Latin  American 
countries,  where  indigenous  peoples  make  up  a large  part  of  the 
electorate,  and  of  Europe.  But  African  countries  --  which  vaguely 
define  their  indigenous  peoples  as  those  who  maintain  traditional 
ways  of  life  --  withdrew  their  support  over  the  self-determination 
clauses . 

While  some  African  diplomats  said  their  countries  feared  the 
provision  could  spark  rebellions,  a few  indigenous  activists  charged 
developed  countries  such  as  the  United  States  and  Canada  had 
pressured  African  nations  into  changing  their  votes. 

Copyright  c.  The  Leader-Post  (Regina)  2006. 
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Opinion:  Settlement  won't  erase  memory  of  racial  rage 
lodi  Rave 
December  10,  2006 

Some  people  argue  racism  doesn't  exist. 

But  for  others,  the  pain,  degradation  and  embarrassment  of  being  treated 
badly  happens  all  too  frequently.  And  they  are  left  to  stew  in  a pot  of 
boiling  water  they  never  asked  to  be  thrown  into. 

This  topic  and  others  were  discussed  recently  during  the  Montana 
Conference  on  Race  in  Helena,  which  included  a proposal  to  establish  a 
state  commission  on  Indian  civil  rights. 

Most  people  who  experience  racial  harassment  do  little  more  than 


complain  about  it.  To  file  a lawsuit  on  legal  complaint  is  almost 
unthinkable . 

So  it's  remarkable  that  a Native  family  from  Billings  stood  up,  turned 
the  table  and  slapped  a discrimination  complaint  on  it.  The  family  took 
action  after  a local  business  owner  called  them  "dirty"  and  "filthy" 

Indians  and  kicked  them  out  of  his  hotel. 

After  the  incident,  the  Montana  Human  Rights  Bureau,  a state  agency  that 
enforces  discrimination  laws,  investigated  multiple  complaints  against  the 
Billings  Hotel  and  Convention  Center  and  owner  Ron  Muri.  He  said  he 
evicted  the  family  for  violating  hotel  policy  by  having  too  many  people  in 
a room  and  for  having  an  unauthorized  pool  party. 

But  the  bureau  said  enough  evidence  existed  to  support  the  Hunts  Arrow 
family's  complaint  of  racial  discrimination.  Muri  never  admitted  any  guilt, 
but  he  did  agree  to  pay  the  Hunts  Arrow  family  a $104,050  settlement  in 
Dune  2005. 

Here  is  the  bureau's  investigative  summary  of  the  event: 

Alice  and  Grady  Hunts  Arrow,  husband  and  wife,  rented  a room  at  the 
Billings  Hotel  and  Convention  Center  in  September  2003.  They  brought  their 
grandchildren  to  celebrate  their  birthdays  and  swim. 

The  Hunts  Arrow  family  invited  friends  to  the  hotel  to  eat  with  them. 
Muri,  meanwhile,  received  word  that  the  Hunts  Arrow  party  was  too  loud. 

Muri  told  investigators  the  kids  were  "running  around  like  little 
banshees . " 

Chaos  ensued  after  he  entered  one  of  the  rooms  where  no  adults  were 
present.  He  cursed  at  the  little  girls,  "called  them  bitches,  pushed  them 
away  from  the  hotel  door  and  prevented  their  escape,"  the  report  said.  He 
also  threw  a phone  on  the  bed  after  the  girls  tried  to  call  for  help. 

Boys  in  an  adjoining  room  heard  screaming  and  crying  from  the  room.  A 

10-year-old  boy  tried  to  make  Muri  leave,  and  - according  to  the 
report  - Muri  threw  the  boy  down. 

Muri  denied  assaulting  the  boy.  "I  have  never  raised  a hand  to  a child 
in  anger  and  deny  having  done  so  that  day,"  he  said.  "This  ridiculous 
statement  merits  no  further  comment." 

One  of  the  girls  went  to  get  Alice  Hunts  Arrow,  who  returned  to  find 
Muri  kicking  and  scattering  the  kids'  clothes  and  backpacks  as  he  cursed 
and  yelled  racial  epithets. 

Rosalie  Hunts  Arrow  asked  the  hotel  manager  to  call  police. 

Windell  Williams,  a hotel  maintenance  man,  was  also  called  to  the  room. 

By  then,  police  had  arrived.  Williams  said  family  members  were  angry, 
crying,  screaming  and  there  was  a traumatized  3-year-old. 

In  his  account  of  the  incident,  Muri  said  the  scene  got  ugly  real  fast. 
That's  when  he  sent  for  maintenance.  Williams  said  some  people  were 
threatening  to  hurt  Muri  - and,  in  fact,  had  surrounded  him.  One  woman 
spit  in  Muri's  face. 

In  all,  16  people  from  the  Hunts  Arrow  birthday  party  filed  racial 
harassment  complaints  against  Muri  and  the  hotel,  according  to  the  Human 
Rights  Bureau. 

Out  of  469  complaints  filed  with  the  bureau  in  2005,  54  involved 
allegations  of  racial  discrimination.  (The  remainder  were  complaints  based 
on  age,  gender,  religious  affiliation  and  political  beliefs.) 

Muri  blamed  the  Indians  for  drinking.  But  the  Hunts  Arrow  family  said 
mostly  Christian  nondrinkers  had  been  invited  to  the  children's  party.  And 
two  pastors  were  also  in  attendance. 

Tom  Howington,  a non-Indian  who  has  a children's  ministry  in  Pryor,  said 
the  group  had  just  blessed  the  food  when  all  the  commotion  started.  He 
followed  others  in  the  group  to  the  room  where  clothes  were  being 
scattered.  He  said  he  heard  Muri  yell:  "You  filthy  Indians  get  out  of  my 
hotel."  Howington  said  Muri  also  used  the  "f"  word  and  took  "the  Lord's 
name  in  vain." 

Several  people  said  Muri  smelled  of  alcohol.  By  his  own  account,  he 
golfed  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  19,  and  had  a "few  beers."  He  also  went  back 
to  the  hotel.  Cheri  Milne,  the  hotel  manager,  said  Muri  had  a drink  in  the 
lounge. 

Billings  Police  Officer  Tina  Meder  said  Muri  admitted  to  her  he  had  been 
drinking  and  said  she  saw  a beer  bottle  in  his  office. 


Another  Billings  police  officer,  Misti  Roberston,  described  Muri  as  "a 
jackass,  arrogant  is  the  word  that  comes  to  mind." 

The  behavior  came  at  a price,  but  the  $104,050  settlement  agreement  will 
never  erase  a day  of  trauma  for  the  Hunts  Arrow  family. 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186  or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Dog  'skinned  alive' 

Grisly  sight  greets  power  plant  'resisters' 

By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
December  16,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - A sheep  dog  belonging  to  a Navajo  elder  who  claims  she  did 
not  sign  over  her  grazing  area,  was  "skinned  alive,  run  over  twice,"  and 
tossed  next  to  a campsite  occupied  by  Desert  Rock  resisters. 

"We  have  taken  pictures  and  are  reporting  this  terrorist  act  with  the 
proper  authorities.  This  is  plain  brutal  and  an  intent  to  intimidate  the 
camp,"  said  Lori  Goodman  of  Dine'  Care. 

"The  elders  put  a lot  of  value  into  training  their  sheep  dogs  and  an  act 
such  as  this  is  elder  abuse,"  she  added. 

Goodman  said  a Navajo  Nation  Police  criminal  investigator  was  called  to 
the  site. 

"He  was  saying  that  what  he  thought  happened  was  the  dog  was  run  over  at 
a high  rate  of  speed  and  then  it  was  brought  over  to  the  camp.  But  that's 
like  gravel  road  back  there.  You  can  only  go  35  to  40  miles  per  hour" 
because  of  the  road's  washboard  effect,"  she  said. 

The  sheep  dog  belonged  to  Alice  Gilmore.  Goodman  said  Gilmore,  who  is  in 
her  80s,  got  sick  after  her  first  day  out  at  the  site. 

"She's  usually  in  a wheelchair,  but  she  wasn't  using  her  wheelchair  and 
I think  her  feet  got  infected  and  she  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  the 
other  day.  She  just  got  home  yesterday,  so  she's  immobile,"  Goodman  said. 

"There  were  people  there  until  like  10:30  p.m.  Thursday,  when  only  a 
couple  people  remained,  and  they  fell  asleep.  Nobody  saw  anything.  But 
there  were  track  marks  where  the  car  turned  around,"  she  said. 

Dine'  Power  Authority  hauled  firewood  and  water  to  the  resisters,  who 
were  told  that  BHP  was  going  to  bring  a portable  bathroom  to  the  site, 
however,  Goodman  said,  that  had  not  materialized  as  of  Friday  evening. 

Burnham,  Sanostee  and  Nenahnezad  elders  and  citizens  are  braving  the 
cold  to  protect  the  land  from  the  encroaching  Dine'e  Power  Authority  and 
Sithe  Global  LLC  at  the  proposed  Desert  Rock  site,  according  to  Goodman. 

Navajo  residents  confronted  Dine'  Power  Authority/Sithe  Global  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  after  learning  of  water  drilling  that  had  been  occurring 
without  the  knowledge  and  notification  of  local  residents. 

At  that  time,  Gilmore  said,  "I  have  said  'no'  over  and  over  again  and 
you  keep  coming  over!" 

Members  of  Dine'  CARE/Dooda  Desert  Rock  Committee  are  asking  for  a copy 
of  the  categorical  exclusion  that  is  allowing  the  drilling  activities  to 
commence,  and  copies  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Sections  401,  402  and  404, 
that  would  prove  compliance  with  regulatory  requirements . 

The  groups  say  there  are  major  disturbances  taking  place  and  according 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  these  permits  are  a pre-requisite  for  drilling 
activity. 

The  proposed  area  is  home  to  extended  families,  but  arbitrarily  drawn 
political  boundaries  by  the  Navajo  Nation  and  company  representatives  have 
the  families  separated  into  three  chapters:  Burnham,  Sanostee,  and 


Nenahnezad,  Goodman  said. 

The  boundary  defining  Burnham  and  Nenahnezad  has  been  moved  south  for 
benefit  of  DPA/Sithe  as  recently  as  two  years  ago,  the  groups  said. 

Elouise  Brown  of  Sanostee  said  the  local  residents  are  not  protesters 
but  resisters. 

"How  can  those  residents  be  considered  protesters  when  they  are  simply 
standing  up  for  their  rights  to  have  clean  air,  water,  and  environment," 
she  said. 

Burnham,  Sanostee  and  Nenahnezad  residents  didn't  wait  for  remedy. 
Instead,  they  set  up  camp  at  the  proposed  site  and  are  refusing  to  move 
until  they  get  the  documents. 

"We're  fed  up  with  them,"  said  Sarah  White,  president  of  the  Dooda 
Desert  Rock  Committee. 

"The  grandmas  and  the  grandpas  are  being  walked  over  by  these  monsters 
and  they're  being  denied  information.  We're  standing  our  ground  now,"  she 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Indepenmdent . 
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Drug  trafficking  measure  amended  for  tribal  study 
by:  Jerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  15,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  rising  opposition  to  methamphetamine  trafficking  in 
Indian  country  now  includes  a study  by  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  that  will  yield  recommendations  for  enlisting  tribal  governments  in 
federal  anti-meth  efforts. 

The  goal  of  the  study  is  to  improve  anti-drug  trafficking  efforts 
throughout  the  nation,  but  the  focus  in  Indian  country  is  on  Arizona 
tribes,  specifically  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  San  Carlos  Apache,  the  White 
Mountain  Apache,  the  Yavapai  Apache  and  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  located 
south  of  Phoenix  on  the  border  with  Mexico.  Mexico  is  a recognized  source 
of  methamphetamine  entering  America. 

Ultimately,  the  tribal  governments  can  expect  to  participate  in  the 
Justice  Department's  High-Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  Area  program, 
designed  to  coordinate  and  enhance  drug  control  efforts  by  law  enforcement 
officers  across  local,  state,  federal  and  tribal  jurisdictions. 

Rep.  Rick  Renzi,  R-Ariz.,  offered  the  amendment  mandating  the  study  and 
recommendations  to  a bill,  H.R.  6344  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  reauthorized  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  The  bill  as 
amended  passed  the  House  Dec.  7 and  the  Senate  Dec.  8,  and  will  become  law 
upon  the  signature  of  President  Bush. 

Adding  his  voice  to  a growing  consensus,  Renzi  said  in  a statement  that 
the  meth  problem  on  tribal  lands  "has  reached  crisis  levels." 

"This  legislation  ensures  that  our  tribes  have  the  tools  they  need  to 
tackle  the  war  on  drugs  head-on.  I applaud  my  colleagues  for  approving 
this  important  legislation,  taking  another  critical  step  in  fighting  the 
growing  meth  problem  on  our  tribal  lands." 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Bois  Forte  Chippewa  delight  in  return  of  sacred  scrolls 
Larry  Oakes,  Associated  Press 
December  12,  2006 

TOWER,  Minn.  (AP)  - For  those  who  believe  in  spiritual  forces,  the  story 
of  the  sacred  scrolls  of  the  Bois  Forte  Chippewa  offers  a wonderful 
affirmation.  For  those  who  believe  we  walk  alone,  the  story  offers  an 
amazing  coincidence. 

In  September,  members  of  the  northern  Minnesota  tribe  gathered  at  Spirit 
Island  on  Nett  Lake  for  a ceremony.  There,  according  to  witnesses,  a 
drumkeeper  named  Shane  Drift  recounted  his  recent  dream  that  forgotten 
stories  and  songs  of  the  tribe  would  somehow  "come  back  to  us."  About  two 
weeks  later,  in  early  October,  the  phone  rang  at  the  new  Bois  Forte 
Heritage  Center  and  Cultural  Museum,  next  to  Fortune  Bay  Casino. 

The  caller  was  Raymond  Cloutier,  a physician  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Cloutier  said  that  hanging  in  glass  cases  on  the  walls  of  his  study  were 
42  birch  bark  scrolls  inscribed  with  symbols  and  pictures. 

Cloutier  said  the  scrolls  had  come  with  a letter  saying  that  some  of  the 
scrolls  were  more  than  200  years  old,  and  all  originated  "at  Nett  Lake  on 
the  Bois  Forte  Reservation." 

The  letter  - a report  from  a historical  society  that  had  sought 
interpretation  from  Ojibwe  medicine  men  - said  the  scrolls  depicted 
ceremonial  songs  "concerning  the  most  fundamental  laws  and  needs  of  the 
(Ojibwe)  people." 

Cloutier  told  the  astounded  museum  curator.  Bill  Latady,  that  he  had 
cherished  the  scrolls  for  decades,  but  he  had  come  to  believe  they 
belonged  with  the  tribe.  Last  week  the  band  announced  that  the  scrolls  are 
back  at  Bois  Forte,  in  a climate-controlled  museum  room,  after  untold 
decades  away. 

A group  of  elders  has  confirmed  that  they  are  long-lost  records  of  the 
Bois  Forte  lodge  of  the  Midewiwin,  or  Grand  Medicine  Society,  a selective 
Ojibwe  religious  order  that  preserved  its  rites  on  birch  bark  and  was 
driven  underground  for  most  of  the  20th  century,  when  Indian  religions 
were  outlawed  by  the  U.S.  government. 

"Spiritually,  this  is  probably  the  most  important  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  (to  the  tribe),"  said  Rose  Berens,  the  tribe's  preservation 
officer.  "I  was  awe-struck." 

The  Bois  Forte  Reservation  is  largely  in  Koochiching  County  in  far 
northern  Minnesota. 

The  band's  elders  decided  the  scrolls  cannot  be  photographed,  or  even 
seen,  by  anyone  who  doesn't  belong  to  the  religious  order,  except  for 
curator  Latady. 

Berens  says  that  even  she  has  not  seen  them,  and  won't  until  she  is 
initiated  into  the  order  next  spring  in  a ceremony  on  the  Red  Lake 
reservation . 

Cloutier  said  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Herbert  Burns,  acquired  the  scrolls 
when  he  was  superintendent  of  Ah-Gwah-Ching  tuberculosis  sanatorium  near 
Walker  in  the  early  1900s.  Bois  Forte  leaders  speculate  that  poverty- 
stricken  ancestors  might  have  bartered  them  for  treatment. 

Cloutier  isn't  so  sure.  He  said  Burns  was  a "Renaissance  man"  with  many 
interests  and  collections,  including  a trove  of  Indian  artifacts,  most  of 
which  eventually  went  to  a museum  in  Walker.  Cloutier  suspects  his 
grandfather  bought  the  scrolls  and  the  authentication  letter  accompanying 
them,  probably  from  another  non-Indian. 

A few  years  after  Burns  died  in  1949,  the  scrolls,  packed  in  cardboard 
drums,  went  to  Cloutier,  then  only  about  12. 

The  scrolls  range  from  9 by  3 inches  to  6 by  2 feet,  according  to  Latady. 
The  drawings  are  on  the  brown  side  of  the  bark,  some  drawn  with  charcoal 
and  others  applied  with  red  paint.  Some  images  are  carved,  he  said. 

Out  of  respect  to  the  band's  wishes,  neither  Latady  nor  Cloutier  would 
describe  the  drawings,  but  experts  who  have  studied  similar  scrolls  say 
they  most  often  contain  "mnemonic,"  or  memory-aiding  symbols,  to  recall 
songs  among  a people  with  no  written  language. 


"The  coming  of  the  gods  is  portrayed  bestowing  creation  of  men  and  other 
creatures  upon  the  land  and  in  the  waters  of  the  earth/'  says  the  Bois 
Forte  scrolls'  accompanying  report,  written  in  the  1930s  by  the  Becker 
County  Historical  Society.  "The  heralds  of  these  gods,  half  land  and  half 
water  spirits,  serve  the  gods  as  ambassadors.  ...  Another  song  relates  how 
the  gods  give  the  Indians  the  privilege  of  for  the  first  time  eating  meat. 

Cloutier  said  that  in  the  1990s  he  became  aware  of  a law  requiring 
institutions  that  get  federal  funds  to  return  sacred  artifacts  to  Indian 
tribes.  The  law  didn't  apply  to  him,  but  he  said  a nagging  idea  grew  in 
him:  "The  people  the  scrolls  came  from  were  not  some  dead  Indians  from  a 
dead  culture;  they  were  still  there,  and  they  may  have  been  suffering 
somewhat  for  having  lost  part  of  their  culture.  About  the  time  I realized 
this,  I stopped  being  an  owner  and  became  a guardian." 

He  found  the  Bois  Forte  band's  Web  site,  saw  that  a museum  had  opened  in 
2002,  and  decided  to  return  the  scrolls.  His  only  stipulation  was  that  the 
band  retrieve  them;  he  didn't  want  to  risk  shipping  them. 

A few  days  after  hearing  from  Cloutier,  Berens,  spiritual  adviser  Vernon 
Adams  and  Bois  Forte  elders  Myra  Thompson  and  Phyllis  Boshey  drove  to 
Kentucky,  dined  with  Cloutier  and  his  wife,  Doyce,  and  left  with  their 
precious  cargo. 

"Once  I got  over  the  damage  to  my  greed,  it  made  perfect  sense  to  return 
these  things,"  Cloutier  said.  "Unfortunately,  most  of  the  time,  these 
things  were  taken  from  their  owners  in  ways  that  probably  wouldn't  make  us 
proud  today." 

Tribal  Chairman  Kevin  Leecy  wrote  to  Cloutier  that  his  "thoughtfulness 
is  deeply  appreciated  by  everyone  . . . from  the  elders  who  listened  to  the 
songs  and  stories  in  their  youth  to  their  children,  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren,  who  will  once  again  have  that  opportunity  due  to  your 
generosity. " 

Adams  said  he  now  wonders  if  the  strange  journey  of  the  scrolls  was 
fortunate.  Similar  scrolls  were  destroyed  by  missionaries  and  others 
during  the  century  that  the  Midewiwin  was  outlawed. 

"To  me,  they  took  a path  they  were  meant  to  take,"  Adams  said.  "They 
left,  were  preserved  and  now  have  come  back.  It's  exciting  to  see.  This  is 
where  our  past  meets  the  future." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Bemidji  Pioneer. 
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Tribal  district  wants  National  Guard  banned 
December  12,  2006 

TUCSON,  Ariz.  (AP)  - A district  council  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation 
wants  armed  National  Guard  troops  pulled  from  their  mountaintop  lookouts 
after  an  incident  where  tribal  members  on  a ceremonial  outing  were 
detained . 

The  Pisinimo  District,  which  encompasses  about  20  percent  of  the 
reservation  southwest  of  Tucson,  is  one  of  the  region's  prime  smuggling 
routes.  The  district  council  unanimously  adopted  a resolution  banning 
armed  Guard  members  last  month.  District  Chairman  Dohnson  lose  said. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  resolution  is  in  dispute  because  the  Tribal 
Council  granted  the  Guard  the  right  to  come  onto  the  Reservation  to  assist 
the  Border  Patrol,  said  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  Chairwoman  Vivian  Duan- 
Saunders.  As  long  as  troops  respect  the  nation  and  its  sovereignty,  the 
authorizations  is  valid,  she  said. 

The  National  Guard,  which  has  been  supporting  the  Border  Patrol  since 
Dune  under  a presidential  mandate,  will  be  allowed  to  continue  performing 


other  duties  such  as  fixing  fences,  roads  and  vehicle  barriers,  lose  said. 

An  undisclosed  number  of  Guard  members  assigned  as  entrance 
identification  teams  have  been  on  duty  on  the  reservation  since  Duly, 
Tucson  Sector  Border  Patrol  spokesman  lesus  Rodriguez  said.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  detain  suspected  illegal  immigrants  but  act  as  spotters  and 
direct  Border  Patrol  teams  and  act  as  a dete 
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Tohono  O'odham  celebrate  culture 

From  revival  of  basket-weaving  to  new  ventures,  pride  is  constant 
Tucson,  Arizona 
December  13,  2006 

Tohono  O'odham 

Delphine  Saraficio's  eyes  twinkle  when  she  talks  about  weaving  baskets. 
Her  great-aunt,  the  late  Molly  Lucas,  taught  her  the  art  of  basketry 
when  she  was  a girl.  She  remembers  taking  trips  to  Oracle  to  gather  the 
grasses  used  to  make  the  traditional  baskets. 

Bear  grass  is  harvested  in  winter  months  and  the  yucca  plant  in  summer 
months.  The  white-seeded  devil's  claw,  which  is  a black  seed  pod,  is 
harvested  in  August. 

At  age  52,  Saraficio  continues  passing  on  the  knowledge  to  her  four 
children  and  families  enrolled  in  basket-weaving  classes  at  the  San  Xavier 
District  Education  Center.  She  also  teaches  the  O'odham  language  to 
students  before  the  weaving  classes  begin. 

Saraficio  is  among  the  more  than  28,000  people  who  are  members  of  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation,  including  members  in  northern  Sonora,  Mexico.  Its 
reservation  spans  2.85  million  acres  and  is  about  the  size  of  Connecticut. 
It  is  the  second-largest  reservation  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  1980s,  the  art  revived  after  being  taught  in  the  schools,  said 
Saraficio,  a third-generation  weaver  who  will  have  baskets  for  sale  this 
Christmas  season  at  Reservation  Creations  Indian  Gift  Shop  in  San  Xavier 
Plaza,  1959  W.  San  Xavier  Road.  The  plaza  is  directly  south  of  Mission  San 
Xavier  del  Bac. 

"Every  basket  is  unique.  You  cannot  compare  it  to  others,"  Saraficio 
tells  her  students  who  use  tools  including  an  awl,  a knife,  nail  clippers, 
a rock  and  a hammer,  and  a bowl  with  water  to  soak  the  grasses. 

Student  Gina  Ortegas,  9,  is  proud  of  her  creation  - a turtle  that  earned 
her  a third  place  ribbon  at  a conference  at  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix 
last  year. 

"Making  baskets  is  fun  and  I am  learning  more  about  my  culture,"  said 
Gina,  who  takes  the  classes  with  her  grandmother  Florence  Hernandez,  53. 

Hovanna  Pena,  28,  a fourth-grade  teacher  at  San  Xavier  Mission  School, 
enrolled  in  the  classes  three  years  ago  and  is  accompanied  by  several 
relatives.  She  has  baskets  for  sale  at  a gift  shop  at  the  mission. 

"My  ancestors  did  this  and  my  parents  taught  me  to  always  remember  where 
I come  from,"  Pena  said.  "I  wanted  to  learn  this  art  because  I don't  want 
it  to  die.  I enjoy  it.  It  relaxes  me  and  if  I'm  meant  to  become  a master 
basket-weaver,  it  will  come  to  me." 

Reservation  Creations  Indian  Gift  Shop 

Carole  3.  Garcia  is  ready  for  tourists  and  Christmas  shoppers  this 
holiday  season,  one  of  her  favorite  times  of  the  year. 

On  a good  day,  2,000  tourists  visit  Mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  about 


200  will  make  their  way  to  Garcia's  shop.  Winter  visitors  begin  coming  to 
Arizona  in  November  and  remain  through  May. 

Garcia,  57,  opened  her  shop  in  1990  at  San  Xavier  Plaza.  It  operates 
daily  from  9:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 

"I  like  this  time  of  year  because  everyone  is  in  good  spirits.  People 
are  friendlier  to  each  other,"  said  Garcia,  who  grew  up  at  the  St.  lames 
Ranch  surrounded  by  cattle,  horses  and  farm  lands  just  south  of  Sells. 

Garcia  travels  to  artists'  homes  to  buy  pieces,  or  artists  bring  their 
works  to  the  shop.  There  are  times  they  meet  at  trade  shows. 

"It  is  great  to  see  how  their  children  have  grown  up  and  many  of  them 
are  now  creating  pottery  or  jewelry  - a craft  they  learned  from  their 
parents  or  grandparents, " she  said. 

Shoppers  can  find  Native  American  pieces  including  Navajo  rugs,  rings, 
bracelets,  earrings  and  necklaces.  There  are  pieces  made  from  gold  and 
silver  with  coral,  opal,  turquoise,  amethyst  and  mother  of  pearl.  There 
are  Tohono  O'odham  baskets  and  San  Carlos  Apache  burden  baskets. 

The  sunshine  in  December  attracts  shoppers  and  tourists  who  also  come  to 
eat  freshly  cooked  fry  bread,  tortillas,  stew  and  chile  con  carne  that  is 
prepared  under  large  ramadas  near  the  mission  or  at  the  Wa:k  Snack  Shop. 

In  O'odham,  wa:k  means  "where  the  water  goes  in,"  or  underground  spring. 

Garcia,  who  majored  in  education  at  Arizona  State  University  and 
received  a master's  in  public  health  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  has  traveled  the  world. 

She  said  it  "feels  right"  being  at  home  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation.  "I 
love  the  atmosphere  and  I like  sharing  this  beautiful  place  with  people 
from  all  over  the  world." 

San  Xavier  del  Bac 

It  is  known  as  the  "White  Dove  of  the  Desert"  and  has  stood  for  more 
than  200  years  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation.  Tohono  O'odham  means  "desert 
dweller. " 

The  mission  is  an  active  church  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Tucson . 

It  was  founded  by  Jesuit  missionary  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  who  laid  the 
foundation  in  1700.  Kino  first  visited  the  area  in  1692  and  he  died  in 
1711.  The  architecture  is  a blend  of  late  Mexican  Renaissance,  Moorish 
and  Byzantine  styles.  The  church's  laborers  were  O'odham  and  the  mission 
was  built  under  Franciscan  priests. 

Cultural  Center,  Museum 

O'odham  children,  elders  and  tribal  officials  will  be  among  those 
welcoming  visitors  in  O'odham,  Spanish  and  English  at  the  entrance  of  the 
nation's  $15.2  million  cultural  center  and  museum.  It  is  set  to  open  in 
May. 

The  greetings  will  air  on  a rotating  video  display  at  the  state-of-the- 
art  structure  built  in  lush  desert  south  of  Sells  in  the  community  of 
Topawa.  The  sacred  Baboquivari  Peak  - where  the  O'odham  creator,  I'itoi, 
is  said  to  live  in  a cave  - can  be  seen  from  the  museum  grounds. 

O'odham  make  pilgrimages  to  the  cave  where  they  pray  to  their  creator  on 
the  7,730-foot  mountain. 

Within  this  backdrop,  the  nation  is  preparing  to  bring  home  artifacts 
including  pots,  jewelry,  tools  and  beadwork  that  belonged  to  its  Flohokam 
ancestors  a millennium  ago. 

These  artifacts  are  housed  mostly  in  nontribal  museums,  including  the 
Arizona  State  Museum,  which  has  about  3,500  Hohokam  objects  that  were 
collected  over  decades  by  the  late  Norton  Allen. 

Allen  collected  artifacts  from  land  that  was  cleared  for  cotton  fields, 
and  his  wish  was  that  the  O'odham  have  the  first  opportunity  to  select 
material  for  exhibit  for  their  museum  from  his  collection. 

In  1994,  an  intergovernmental  agreement  was  finalized  that  has  the 
Arizona  State  Museum  providing  technical  training  for  O'odham  to  care  for 
the  artifacts,  which  Allen  turned  over  to  the  museum. 

For  Allison  Francisco,  32,  the  museum's  artistic  services  liaison,  the 
museum  is  a dream  come  true.  She  comes  from  generations  of  artists.  Fler 
grandfather,  the  late  Asencio  Antone  Palma,  was  a woodcarver  and  the 


traditional  governor  of  the  O'odham  in  Mexico. 

"When  my  mother  told  him  in  O'odham  about  the  museum,  he  was  so  excited. 
It's  like  saying  a prayer  and  your  prayer  gets  answered.  How  do  you 
explain  that  feeling?  It's  amazing,"  said  Francisco,  who  plans  to  return 
to  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in  Santa  Fe  to  earn  a degree  in 
museum  studies. 

At  the  cultural  center  there  is  a circular  courtyard  that  faces  a 
performance  stage.  There  also  is  an  outdoor  cooking  area  that  can  be  used 
for  celebrations,  including  weddings,  birthdays  and  reunions.  Some  30 
acres  are  designated  for  nature  trails. 

There  is  an  elders  room  for  seniors  to  gather.  It  has  a large  fireplace 
with  a mesquite-wood  mantel,  a pine  ceiling  and  a large  circular  window 
with  an  etching  of  a man  in  the  maze,  a symbol  that  represents  a person's 
journey  through  life  up  to  death. 

Gaming  profits 

Gaming  dollars  provide  jobs  for  O'odham  and  other  residents  of  Southern 
Arizona.  They  have  built  health  clinics,  the  cultural  center  and  museum 
and  Tohono  O'odham  Community  College  and  provided  more  than  $36  million  in 
college  scholarships.  Now,  the  nation  is  celebrating  the  $19  million 
construction  of  five  recreational  centers,  which  include  lighted  playing 
fields,  weight  rooms,  computer  labs  and  gymnasiums. 

"We  value  our  people  and  as  a tribe  we  will  grow  as  a whole,"  said  April 
Ignacio,  25,  Sells  center  facility  coordinator  who  operates  programs  with 
a staff  of  nine.  "We  have  been  able  to  bring  the  community  together.  It  is 
breathtaking.  There  are  no  limits  to  what  we  can  do  and  accomplish." 

Desert  Diamond  Casinos 

While  thousands  play  bingo,  blackjack,  poker  and  slots,  or  attend 
sporting  events,  concerts  and  banquets.  Executive  Chef  3.  Ramon  Delgado 
has  his  pulse  on  Desert  Diamond  Casinos'  culinary  operations.  Delgado,  37, 
and  his  team  of  chefs  work  to  please  guests  at  Agave  Restaurant,  a fine- 
dining  establishment  that  attracts  world  travelers. 

In  addition  to  Agave,  cooks  prepare  about  20,000  meals  each  week  for 
customers  who  eat  at  the  casino  buffet.  Diamond  Grill,  Diamond  Taqueria 
and  snack  bars.  Those  meals  do  not  include  the  ones  prepared  for  more  than 
700  employees  daily. 

Delgado,  who  is  a native  of  Hermosillo,  Sonora,  is  now  planning  for  the 
opening  in  September  of  a hotel  with  up  to  five  restaurants  at  Desert 
Diamond  at  Nogales  Highway. 

"My  job  is  very  challenging  and  passing  on  my  cooking  and  techniques  is 
very  important  to  me,"  said  Delgado  who  creates  the  menus  and  brainstorms 
with  his  staff.  "I  love  to  see  people  enjoying  their  meals.  I have  a 
passion  for  my  job,"  he  said. 
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Agriculture  still  big  in  tribal  economies 
Tucson,  Arizona 
December  13,  2006 

Gila  River  Indian  Community 

This  community  is  composed  of  two  tribes  - Pima  and  Maricopa  - and  its 
roots  are  traced  to  the  prehistoric  Hohokam.  Centuries  ago  the  Hohokam 
lived  and  farmed  along  the  Gila  River  Basin. 

The  Gila  River  Reservation  is  372,000  acres  and  is  south  of  Phoenix, 


Tempe  and  Chandler  off  Interstate  10.  It  was  established  in  1859  and 
tribal  offices  are  in  Sacaton.  It  is  home  to  14,000. 

The  tribe  has  a gaming,  industrial,  agricultural,  retail  and 
recreational  economic  base. 

Community  and  independent  farming  operations  cultivate  37,000  acres  of 
mostly  cotton,  wheat,  millet,  alfalfa,  barley,  melons,  pistachios,  olives, 
citrus,  and  vegetables.  The  operations  produce  more  than  $25  million  a 
year. 

The  gaming  enterprises  are  Vee  Quiva,  Wild  Horse  Pass  and  Lone  Butte 
casinos.  Adjacent  to  the  Wild  Horse  Pass  Casino  is  the  500-room  Sheraton 
Wild  Horse  Pass  Resort  & Spa.  The  resort,  11  miles  from  Phoenix  Sky  Harbor 
International  Airport,  offers  two  18-hole  golf  courses  and  a spa  with  17 
treatment  rooms. 

Among  the  resort's  hightlights  are  four  pools,  a 111-foot  waterslide, 
and  the  Koli  Equestrian  Center  for  riding  lessons,  trail  rides  and  outdoor 
events . 

Visitors  can  stop  by  Casa  Grande  Ruins  National  Monument,  a four-story 
pueblo  built  by  the  Hohokam  in  the  13th  century.  It  is  southeast  of  the 
reservation . 

In  February,  the  community  offers  its  annual  tribal  fair  and  rodeo,  and 
the  Ira  Hayes  Memorial  Day  celebration.  In  March,  there  is  the  St.  John's 
Festival  and  the  Pima  Maricopa  Arts  Festival  in  November. 

Ak-Chin  Community 

The  Ak-Chin  are  composed  of  Tohono  O'odham  and  Pima  and  the  community's 
21,840  acres  are  35  miles  south  of  Phoenix  in  northwestern  Pinal  County. 

The  tribe's  lands  are  flat  and  dry,  and  15,000  acres  are  used  for 
agriculture  and  are  under  irrigation.  The  remaining  open  land  is  being 
used  for  residential  development  and  as  rangeland. 

The  575-member  tribe  operates  a 109-acre  industrial  park  near  the 
Maricopa-Casa  Grande  Highway  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Major 
employers  include  the  tribal  government,  Hamah's  Casino  and  Ak-Chin  Farms. 

In  1994,  the  tribe  entered  into  a management  agreement  with 
Promus/Harrah ' s and  Hamah's  opened  its  first  Indian  gaming  operation  with 
the  72,000-square-foot  Harrah's  Ak-Chin  Casino. 

The  tribe  runs  the  Ak-Chin  Him-Dak  Eco  Museum  featuring  tribal  crafts 
and  photographs,  the  Him-Dak  Anniversary  Celebration  in  April,  Fourth  of 
July  picnic  and  fireworks,  Indian  Recognition  Day  in  September  and  the  St. 
Francis  Church  Feast  in  October. 

Cocopah  Tribe 

The  Cocopah' s lands  cover  6,000  acres  and  its  population  is  880.  The 
reservation  is  13  miles  south  of  Yuma  along  the  Colorado  River. 

The  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  Cocopah  arrived  in  the  16th  century  and 
the  newcomers  were  greeted  with  garden  foods.  The  Cocopah  describe 
themselves  as  "unmaterialistic  people  who  had  trouble  adjusting  to  the 
ways  of  the  Spaniards,  Anglos  and  Mexicans  who  took  over  their  homeland." 

They  were  a river  people  who  traveled  the  waterways  on  tule  rafts, 
poling  them  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  to  collect  wild  wheat. 

The  tribe's  major  economic  resource  is  agriculture,  and  it  leases  its 
land  to  non-Indian  farmers.  The  tribe  keeps  about  2,400  acres  under 
irrigation.  It  also  operates  the  Cocopah  Casino,  a convenience  store,  a 
gas  station  and  a smoke  shop. 

Other  attractions  include  a tribal  museum  and  cultural  center.  Near  the 
reservation  are  the  California  dunes  and  Yuma  historic  district,  golf 
courses  and  the  U.S. -Mexican  border  communities  of  San  Luis,  Ariz.,  and 
San  Luis  Rio  Colorado,  Sonora. 

Folks  can  also  fish,  water  ski  and  swim  at  lakes  along  the  Colorado 
River . 

Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Indian  tribe  banking  on  Grand  Canyon  Skywalk 
By  Chris  Kahn 
Associated  Press 
December  12,  2006 

HUALAPAI  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Ariz.  - A struggling  American  Indian  tribe 
is  hoping  to  change  its  fortunes  by  luring  tourists  out  over  the  edge  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  on  a glass-bottom  observation  deck  4,000  feet  above  the 
Colorado  River. 

It's  called  the  Skywalk,  a horseshoe-shaped  walkway  that  will  jut  from 
the  canyon's  lip  and  offer  the  kind  of  straight-down,  vertigo-inducing 
views  that  had  previously  been  available  only  to  the  likes  of  Wile  E. 
Coyote. 

"We  have  to  do  something,  and  this  is  something  spectacular,"  said  Sheri 
Yellowhawk,  a former  tribal  councilwoman  overseeing  the  project. 

But  the  $30  million  Skywalk,  financed  by  a Las  Vegas  businessman  and  set 
to  open  in  March,  has  also  ignited  a debate  among  Hualapai  elders  who 
question  whether  the  prospect  of  riches  is  worth  disturbing  sacred  ground. 

The  Hualapai  (pronounced  WALL-uh-pie)  believe  their  ancestors  emerged 
from  the  earth  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  area  surrounding  the  project 
is  scattered  with  the  tribe's  sacred  archaeological  and  burial  sites. 

"We  have  disturbed  the  ground,"  said  Dolores  Honga,  70,  a tribal  elder. 
She  said  workers  on  the  Skywalk  site  often  complain  to  her  about 
nightmares . 

"Our  people,  they  died  right  along  the  land  there.  Their  blood,  their 
bones  were  shattered.  They  blend  into  the  ground.  It's  spiritual  ground," 
Honga  said. 

But  other  elders  say  the  Hualapai  have  to  do  something  to  end  the 
despair  and  joblessness  that  plague  the  tribe's  2,200  members,  more  than  a 
third  of  whom  live  below  the  poverty  line. 

In  1995,  the  tribe's  only  casino  folded  after  foundering  for  seven 
months.  Tourists  were  in  no  mood  to  travel  21  miles  over  an  unpaved  road 
to  gamble  on  the  reservation  - especially  not  when  Las  Vegas  is  just  2 1/2 
hours  away  by  car. 

Four  years  later,  the  tribe  invited  daredevil  Robbie  Knievel  to  jump  a 
side  canyon  on  his  motorcycle,  hoping  the  stunt  would  raise  publicity  for 
the  reservation  as  a tourism  destination.  (He  made  it  across.) 

But  years  later  the  tribe's  river-rafting  and  horseback-riding 
operations  still  draw  far  fewer  visitors  than  Grand  Canyon  National  Park, 
about  90  miles  to  the  east. 

The  Skywalk  will  be  cantilevered  70  feet  out  past  the  canyon's  limestone 
walls.  It  will  be  open  to  the  sky,  with  glass  walls  and  a glass  floor.  It 
will  be  supported  by  steel  beams  anchored  46  feet  into  the  rock  on  the  lip 
of  the  canyon.  At  4,000  feet  above  the  canyon  floor,  it  will  give  visitors 
a vantage  point  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  world's  tallest  buildings. 
At  that  height,  the  Colorado  River  will  be  just  a thin  brown  ribbon. 

Architect  Mark  Johnson  said  the  Skywalk  will  be  built  to  withstand 
canyon  winds  of  100  mph  and  will  be  capable  of  holding  a few  hundred 
people  without  bending.  It  will  have  shock  absorbers  to  keep  it  from 
wobbling  up  and  down  like  a diving  board  and  making  people  woozy. 

"Hopefully  it  will  give  people  some  security,"  Johnson  said.  "They've 
got  a little  meat  under  them." 

Construction  began  in  April  2005. 

The  Grand  Canyon  Trust,  one  of  the  chief  protectors  of  the  canyon,  has 
not  raised  any  environmental  or  aesthetic  objections  to  the  Skywalk,  which 
will  be  almost  invisible  from  a distance  because  it  will  be  mostly  see- 
through,  and  will  look  puny  against  the  gargantuan  canyon  walls. 

"This  is  the  future  of  the  Hualapai  nation,"  said  Allison  Raskansky,  a 
Las  Vegas  public  relations  specialist.  "This  is  a view  you  cannot  get  at 


the  national  park." 

The  Hualapais  will  own  the  Skywalk,  but  Las  Vegas  businessman  David  3in, 
who  operates  a business  bringing  Chinese  tourists  onto  the  reservation, 
will  collect  up  to  half  of  the  money  from  ticket  sales  for  the  next  25 
years.  Tickets  will  cost  $25. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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American  Indian  holds  out  hope  of  multi-targeted  drug 
By  IANS 

December  9,  2006 

New  Delhi,  Dec  9 (IANS)  Ananda  M.  Chakrabarty,  an  American  Indian 
scientist,  is  working  on  a multi-targeted  drug  that  would  help  treat 
several  diseases  including  cancer,  FIIV/AIDS  and  malaria. 

'I  am  trying  to  develop  a multi-targeted  drug  that  would  work  against 
several  diseases  like  cancer  malaria  and  FIIV/AIDS.  We  have  just  applied  to 
the  US  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  and  are  studying  how  to  move 
forward, ' Chakrabarty  told  the  media  here  Saturday. 

Laboratory  tests  have  established  that  the  candidate  drug  works 
effectively  on  breast  cancer  and  melanoma  or  skin  cancer  in  case  of  mice, 
helping  in  shrinkage  of  tumour  by  65-85  percent. 

Malaria  tests  done  in  a Chicago  laboratory  and  tests  on  European,  Indian 

and  African  strains  of  FHIV  done  in  a Pittsburgh  laboratory  have  also 
provided  the  hope  of  a cure  through  the  use  of  protein  produced  by 
pseudomonas  aeruginosa,  a gram-negative  bacterium. 

'I  am  putting  my  trust  on  bugs  to  offer  a complete  alternative  to 
chemotherapy  in  case  of  cancer.  I would  like  to  set  up  an  institute  in 

India  in  partnership  to  undertake  research  and  develop  next  generation  of 

products  that  will  target  cancers,  viruses  and  parasites  with  one  drug, ' 
said  Chakrabarty  at  a lecture  organised  jointly  by  the  PHD  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  the  Indo-American  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a pharma 
industry  lobby. 

In  India  to  address  industry  bodies  during  a five-city  tour  on  his 
vision  of  India  as  a knowledge  hub,  Chakrabarty  urged  the  industry  leaders 
to  help  nurture  innovation. 

Expressing  keenness  to  bring  his  candidate  drug  to  the  market  after  the 
mandatory  clearances  and  clinical  trials,  he  said  it  might  take  three 
years  and  about  $10  million  investment  to  reach  the  first  phase  of  human 
clinical  trial  to  test  it  for  toxicity. 

The  US  FDA  may  require  his  newly  founded  company  CDG  Therapeutics,  which 
holds  exclusive  commercial  rights  to  the  patent  held  by  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago,  to  undertake  further  tests  on  cats  and  dogs  before 
granting  permission  for  human  clinical  trials. 

Chakrabarty,  who  holds  five  patents  in  the  US,  is  keen  that  the  proposed 
Indian  research  centre  should  study  whether  the  candidate  drug  would  be 
effective  for  cervical  cancer,  which  is  more  prevalent  in  India. 

'If  my  drug  passes  the  first  stage  of  toxicity  trial,  it  will  be  easier 
to  gather  financial  support  for  further  development, ' he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  IANS  India  Private  Limited.  All  rights  Reserved. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Yahoo  Web  Services  India  Pvt  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved. 
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American  Indian  veterans'  cemetery  bill  passes  Congress 
New  Mexico  Business  Weekly 
December  11,  2006 

A bill  approved  by  both  congressional  chambers  on  Dec.  9 will  allow 
American  Indian  military  veterans  in  New  Mexico  to  be  buried  closer  to 
their  native  homelands.  The  measure  now  goes  to  President  Bush  for  final 
approval . 

The  Native  American  Veterans'  Cemetery  Act  would  allow  tribal 
governments  to  apply  for  grants  to  establish,  expand,  and  improve  tribal 
veterans'  cemeteries.  The  act  was  included  in  a Veteran's  Affairs  omnibus 
package  in  both  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate. 

U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-NM,  has  been  a strong  proponent  of  the  act.  In  a 
prepared  statement  released  by  his  office,  Udall  said  American  Indians 
have  the  highest  record  per  capita  of  any  ethnic  group  serving  in  the  U.S. 
armed  forces,  yet  they  lack  the  resources  necessary  to  be  buried  close  to 
home.  Tribal  members  currently  are  not  eligible  to  apply  for  national 
cemetery  grant  funds  that  pay  the  costs  of  cemetery  creation  and 
maintenance.  The  costs  of  burials  are  often  expensive  and  many  tribes 
chose  to  bury  their  ancestors  outside  of  tribal  land  where  such  costs  are 
covered  by  grants. 

The  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  legislatures  have  passed  resolutions  in 
recent  years  that  allow  tribal  governments  to  apply  for  national  veterans' 
cemetery  funding,  but  this  would  mark  the  first  national  act  in  support  of 
this  effort. 

Copyright  c.  2006  New  Mexico  Business  Weekly. 
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Tribes,  feds  bring  in  more  security  as  tension  escalates  at  bison  range 
By  GWEN  FLORIO 
Tribune  Capitol  Bureau 
December  13,  2006 

MOIESE  - lames  Steele  Hr.,  council  chairman  of  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes,  said  Tuesday  that  he  felt  "blindsided"  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Service's  abrupt  decision  to  end  its  arrangement  with 
the  tribes  to  share  management  of  the  National  Bison  Range. 

"We  feel  this  is  an  orchestrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  ...  to  basically  undermine  this  partnership,"  said  Steele. 
In  a statement,  he  called  the  tribes  "convenient  scapegoats  for  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  failures." 

The  service,  which  is  part  of  the  U.S.  Interior  Department,  notified  the 
tribes  Monday  afternoon  that  the  arrangement,  bitterly  opposed  by  some 
groups,  was  being  terminated  because  the  tribes'  performance  wasn't  up  to 
snuff. 

Tribal  employees  hired  to  work  at  the  range  as  part  of  the  arrangement 
were  given  until  the  end  of  business  hours  Tuesday  to  remove  their 
personal  belongings  and  return  any  federally  owned  equipment,  according  to 
Matt  Kales,  spokesman  for  the  Denver  regional  office  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  who  flew  to  Montana  as  the  situation  unfolded. 

Both  the  tribes  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  brought  in  extra 


security  Tuesday  to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  respective  workers. 

"We  have  bolstered  our  (law  enforcement)  presence  to  make  sure  the 
transition  goes  smoothly/'  said  Kales.  "...We  are  looking  out  for  the 
public  and  the  safety  of  our  employees." 

The  refuge  remains  open,  he  said. 

Rob  McDonald,  spokesman  for  the  tribes,  said  that  "in  case  things  get 
crazy,"  escorts  had  been  arranged  for  11  tribal  employees,  who  last  year 
replaced  about  half  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  staff  at  the  refuge. 
Steele  said  that  only  one  tribal  employee,  Darren  Thomas,  who  worked  for 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  the  range  before  the  tribes  became 
involved  in  its  management,  was  retained. 

The  tribal  employees  will  be  replaced  by  the  workers  who  were 
transferred  elsewhere  when  the  tribe  began  assuming  management  duties  last 
year,  Steele  said. 

The  decision  to  terminate  the  arrangement  with  the  tribes  was  based  on 
"poor  performance,  failure  to  correct  it,  and  egregious  personnel  issues," 
Kales  said. 

Things  came  to  a head  Friday  when  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
announced  it  would  take  over  feeding  bison  that  were  awaiting  transfer  to 
other  parks,  one  of  the  duties  that  had  been  relegated  to  the  tribes,  he 
said . 

Steele  said  that  when  he  visited  the  range  late  Friday  afternoon  "to  see 
if  the  bison  were  emaciated  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  seemed  to 
indicate,"  refuge  manager  Steve  Kallin  tried  to  block  him  from  walking  up 
to  the  bison  corrals. 

Steele  said  the  two  had  a "verbal  exchange,"  but  that  the  confrontation 
never  became  physical.  The  bison  appeared  to  be  fine,  he  said. 

Kales  termed  the  encounter  "highly  unfortunate  and  regrettable."  After 
spending  the  weekend  reviewing  the  personnel  issues.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
revoked  its  management  arrangement  with  the  tribes  late  Monday  afternoon, 
he  said. 

From  the  start,  the  plan  to  involve  the  tribes  attracted  fierce 
opposition,  with  opponents  characterizing  it  as  the  tug  on  the  first 
thread  that  would  unravel  the  entire  national  wildlife  refuge  and  national 
parks  system. 

"It  is  absolutely  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  this  administration,  as  well 
as  the  Clinton  administration,  to  privatize  and  localize  our  public  lands. 
If  that  happens,  they'll  be  destroyed.  The  Bison  Range  is  the  beginning 
domino,"  said  Susan  Reneau,  of  Missoula,  a member  of  the  Blue  Goose 
Alliance,  a national  nonprofit  group  that  opposed  the  plan.  Reneau 
pronounced  herself  "thrilled"  Tuesday  with  the  arrangement ' s demise. 

Gene  Flocutt,  another  opponent,  agreed,  saying  that  "this  is  really  about 
the  miserable  public  land  administration  policies  of  this  particular 
regime  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  how  they  have  not  fulfilled  their 
requirement  for  stewardship."  Hocutt  is  a retired  national  refuge  manager 
who  serves  as  spokesman  for  Public  Employees  for  Environmental 
Responsibility,  a nonprofit  group  of  natural  resources  employees  that  has 
rallied  opposition  to  the  Bison  Range  takeover. 

The  tribes  began  seeking  management  of  the  range  more  than  a decade  ago 
under  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1975.  Other  tribes  have  arrangements  with  wildlife 
refuges,  but  the  Bison  Range  plan  was  by  far  the  most  extensive.  Kales 
said . 

But  the  process  quickly  bogged  down  after  a poor  performance  review  last 
year  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  former  employees'  allegations 
that  they  were  harassed  after  the  tribe  became  involved  in  management. 

A grievance,  filed  after  the  tribes  began  hiring  their  own  workers  to 
replace  white  employees  who  were  transferred  off  the  range,  has  not  been 
resolved,  said  Beth  Baker,  the  Flelena  attorney  representing  the  employees 
who  filed  the  complaint.  She  refused  to  give  further  details  about  those 
allegations . 

On  Tuesday,  Steele  said  some  Fish  and  Wildlife  employees  "made  the 
smallest  task  a struggle  of  wills  by  taking  a defensive  posture  that  we 
were  the  kind  of  people  who  can't  be  trusted  with  the  simplest  tasks  and 
items . " 


The  tribal  employees  who  were  ordered  off  the  Bison  Range  were  brought 
before  the  Tribal  Council  Tuesday  morning  "and  lavished  with  praise... 

They  were  told,  'This  is  not  about  your  performance.  This  is  about 
politics,'"  McDonald  said. 

Steele  said  the  tribes  would  pursue  legal  and  administrative  options  to 
regain  some  control  over  the  Bison  Range. 

"This  doesn't  stop  here,"  he  said. 

Contact  Gwen  Florio  at  406-442-9493,  or  gflorio@greatfal.gannett.com 
Copyright  c.  2006  The  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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A Dead  Indian  Language  Is  Brought  Back  to  Life 
Relic  of  Va.  Past  Re-Created  for  Film 
By  David  A.  Fahrenthold 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
December  12,  2006 

MATTAPONI  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Va . - "Muh-shay-wah-NUH-toe.  Chess-kay-dah- 
KAY-wak. " 

In  his  house  overlooking  the  silvery  Mattaponi  River,  Ken  Custalow  said 
the  words  over  and  over  until  it  drove  his  wife  crazy.  Until  she  yelled 
from  the  next  room:  Have  you  memorized  that  thing  yet? 

Custalow,  70,  a member  of  the  Mattaponi  tribe,  was  preparing  to  give  a 
blessing  at  a powwow  for  Virginia  Indians  in  England,  part  of  the  events 
commemorating  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  Jamestown  Colony.  He  was 
nervous.  He  would  be  speaking  - and  some  of  the  audience  would  be  hearing 
- his  native  language  for  the  first  time. 

Muh-shay-wah-NUH-toe,  he  began  the  salutation.  "Great  Spirit  ..." 

Then:  Chess-kay-dah-KAY-wak . "All  nations  ..." 

The  words  came  from  a language  that  once  dominated  coastal  Virginia, 
including  part  of  what  is  now  suburban  Washington.  Pocahontas  spoke  it. 
Tongue-tied  colonists  littered  our  maps  with  mispronunciations  of  it: 
Potomac,  Anacostia,  Chesapeake.  Then,  sometime  around  1800,  it  died  out. 

But  now,  in  a story  with  starring  roles  for  a university  linguist, 
sloppy  17th-century  scribes  and  a perfectionist  Hollywood  director  making 
a movie  about  Jamestown,  the  language  that  scholars  call  Virginia 
Algonquian  has  come  back  from  the  dead. 

The  result,  for  Virginia  Indians  such  as  Custalow,  has  been  a stunning 
opportunity  - to  speak  in  words  that  their  grandparents  never  knew. 

"It  was  absolutely  awesome,"  Custalow  said.  "To  think,  'Golly,  here  was 
the  language  that  my  people  spoke.'  " 

The  language  they  spoke  was  just  one  of  several  in  Virginia  before 
colonization.  Its  home  territory  probably  included  the  lower  Eastern  Shore 
and  the  coastal  plain  between  Hampton  Roads  and  the  Potomac  River,  experts 
say. 

The  Virginia  it  described  is  hard  to  superimpose  on  today's.  It  was  a 
place  where  bears  and  elk  roamed,  where  life  alternated  between  stints  at 
farming  villages  and  seasonal  migrations  for  hunting  and  gathering. 

Then  Europe  landed  on  its  doorstep.  Language  was  one  of  many  casualties. 
"It  is  a natural  process  that  happens  to  small  communities,"  said  Helen 
Rountree,  a professor  emerita  at  Old  Dominion  University  who  has  studied 
Virginia  tribes.  "They  had  to  go  out  and  speak  English  to  do  all  sorts  of 
ordinary  things."  Without  everyday  use,  Virginia  Algonquian  withered. 

The  same  thing  happened  across  the  continent.  Of  perhaps  400  Indian 
languages  spoken  in  North  America  in  1500,  about  45  are  in  common  use 


today,  one  expert  estimated. 

The  Virginia  language  left  behind  those  mangled  place  names  (somehow  " 
Nukotatunuk, " the  tribe  living  in  the  modern-day  District,  became 
"Anacostia" ) , as  well  as  a few  words  absorbed  into  English,  like  "raccoon, 
"pecan,"  and  "tomahawk." 

A few  traces  survived  among  Virginia  Indians:  Chief  Anne  Richardson  of 
the  Rappahannock  tribe  said  her  family  didn't  use  the  word  "bread." 

"My  grandparents  and  my  parents  would  say,  'I'm  making  up  apone, ' " she 
said.  The  old  Algonquian  word  had  been  "apon."  Corn  pone  shares  the  same 
linguistic  link. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  the  loss  of  their  language  was  a 
minor  concern  for  Virginia  Indians.  They  were  often  lumped  into  the 
"colored"  side  of  a segregated  society,  barred  from  jobs  and  schools,  and 
many  moved  away. 

By  the  1970s,  though,  discrimination  had  eased,  and  interest  grew  in  the 
old  Algonquian  language. 

Researching  it  was  not  an  easy  task.  The  best  source  was  a list  of 
Indian  words  and  their  meanings  compiled  by  a Damestown  colonist  in  the 
1600s.  But  it  had  been  recopied  by  some  of  the  17th  century's  most 
incompetent  scribes.  Their  N's  looked  like  A's,  which  looked  like  U's,  and 
they  had  a serious  problem  with  spelling.  The  Algonquian  word  for  "ants" 
had  been  mislabeled  as  "aunts,"  and  the  word  for  "herring"  had  become 
"hearing. " 

Then  Hollywood  entered  the  picture.  In  2003,  director  Terrence  Malick 
was  preparing  to  film  a movie  about  Damestown,  "The  New  World,"  which  ran 
in  theaters  in  late  2005  and  early  this  year.  Blair  Rudes,  a linguist  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  was  hired  to  translate 
dialogue  for  Pocahontas's  people. 

Rudes  started  with  the  Colonial-era  word  lists  and  scholarly  work  and 
filled  in  the  linguistic  blanks  using  better-known  Algonquian  languages 
from  all  over  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  His  task  was  a bit  like  trying  to 
rebuild  modern  Spanish  using  only  a few  pages  from  a tourist  phrasebook, 
plus  Italian.  One  scene  with  three  pages  of  dialogue  took  him  a month. 

But  the  director  loved  it.  He  wanted  50  scenes.  Rudes  translated  in  his 
hotel  room  for  two  weeks  solid.  At  the  end,  people  were  speaking  entire 
sentences  in  Virginia  Algonquian  - or  at  least  a linguist's  best  guess  at 
it  - for  the  first  time  in  200  years. 

"In  order  to  do  it,  you  don't  think  about  that,"  Rudes  said.  "Then,  when 
it's  all  over,  you  look  back  and  say,  'Wow,  I just  re-created  a language.' 

Among  other  things,  his  work  has  helped  to  dispel  one  of  the  area's  most 
widely  held  beliefs:  that  "Chesapeake"  means  something  like  "Great 
Shellfish  Bay."  It  doesn't,  Rudes  said.  The  name  might  actually  mean 
something  like  "Great  Water,"  or  it  might  have  been  just  a village  at  the 
bay's  mouth. 

Linguists  are  interested  in  the  language's  tendency,  much  like  modern 
German,  to  mash  together  so  many  prefixes  and  suffixes  that  an  entire 
phrase  or  sentence  is  summed  up  in  a single  word.  " Rappahannock,"  for 
instance,  contains  elements  that  mean  "back,"  "current  of  water"  and 
"place."  "Place  where  the  water  comes  back"  - it  means  a river  moved  by 
the  tides. 

"What  are  the  possibilities  for  how  humans  can  organize  their  thoughts 
and  present  them?"  said  Ives  Goddard,  an  Indian  language  expert  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  "Here's  another  blueprint,  another  bag  of  tricks. 

For  the  descendants  of  Algonquian  speakers,  who  account  for  seven  of 
Virginia's  eight  state-recognized  Indian  tribes,  the  interest  is  more  than 
academic.  At  Rudes 's  request,  the  movie  studio  made  his  work  from  the 
movie  available  to  them. 

"Win-KAW-poe  nee-TAWP,"  Chief  Robert  "Two  Eagles"  Green  of  the 
Patawomeck  tribe  - a group  in  Stafford  County  without  state  recognition  - 
can  now  say  in  his  talks  to  school  groups.  Hello,  my  friend. "It  kind  of 
awakens  them  a little  bit  to  the  fact  that  everybody  in  America  didn't 
always  speak  English,"  he  said. 

Some  tribes  have  started  teaching  children  pieces  of  the  language; 
others  say  they  want  adult  classes. 

"I  would  like  to  see  it  as  a restored  language  . . . to  be  spoken  in  its 


fullness/'  said  Richardson,  the  chief  of  the  Rappahannock  tribe.  "I  don't 
want  it  partially  restored.  I want  it  fully  restored." 

A glimpse  of  the  future  might  have  come  this  summer  in  Great  Britain,  at 
a powwow  the  tribes  held  in  the  town  where  Pocahontas  is  buried.  This  was 
what  Custalow  had  been  preparing  for:  In  the  end,  he  didn't  trust  himself 
to  memorize  the  strange  syllables,  so  he  brought  along  a cheat  sheet. 

Custalow  said  he  did  it  flawlessly,  ending  the  prayer  with  the 
Algonquian  word  "NAH-daych."  The  crowd  responded  with  the  same  word  in 
English:  Amen. 
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Law  aims  to  preserve  native  languages 
Source:  AP 
December  15,  2006 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Legislation  that  establishes  grants  for  governments, 
colleges  and  other  organizations  working  to  preserve  native  cultures  and 
language  has  been  signed  by  President  Bush. 

The  Esther  Martinez  Native  Languages  Preservation  Act  is  named  after  a 
Tewa  storyteller  and  linguist  who  died  earlier  this  year. 

She  was  killed  near  her  northern  New  Mexico  pueblo  when  an  allegedly 
drunk  driver  hit  the  vehicle  she  and  her  daughters  were  in  as  they 
returned  from  an  awards  ceremony  honoring  Martinez  in  Washington,  DC.  Her 
daughters  were  injured. 

The  94-year-old  Martinez  was  known  for  her  stories  and  life's  work 
preserving  her  native  Tewa  language  and  traditions. 

New  Mexico's  congressional  delegation  said  the  new  law  helps  prevent  the 
loss  of  an  important  part  of  New  Mexico's  heritage:  American  Indian 
languages  that  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  law  aims  to  help  preserve  indigenous  languages  that  are  still  being 
spoken,  increase  support  for  language  immersion  programs  to  create  fluent 
speakers  and  allow  tribes  and  pueblos  to  develop  their  own  immersion 
programs . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Tribes  to  seek  new  mine  hearing 
By  Gazette  News  Services 
December  16,  2006 

FORT  BELKNAP  - The  case  of  American  Indian  tribes  responding  to 
environmental  damage  from  the  Zortman-Landusky  mines  in  northern  Montana 
merits  reconsideration  by  a federal  court,  a lawyer  for  the  tribes  said. 

The  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  recently  affirmed  a decision 
favoring  the  federal  government  in  the  case  filed  by  tribes  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Indian  Reservation. 

Their  lawsuit  charged  that  the  government  violated  its  obligations  to 


the  tribes  by  allowing  the  Zortman-Landusky  gold  mining  complex  on  the 
reservation's  southern  edge.  Ongoing  water  pollution  from  the  mining, 
which  used  cyanide  technology  and  shut  down  in  1998,  is  a major 
environmental  issue  for  the  tribes. 

The  9th  Circuit  decision  released  last  month  was  "poorly  reasoned,"  said 
attorney  Amy  Atwood  of  the  Western  Environmental  Law  Center  in  Eugene,  Ore. 
which  represented  the  tribes.  A petition  for  a rehearing  will  be  filed 
in  San  Francisco  by  a deadline  of  Dec.  28,  Atwood  said. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court,  where  Judge  Donald  Molloy 
ruled  that  he  lacked  jurisdiction.  The  appellate  court  said  that  Molloy 
ruled  correctly,  and  that  nothing  in  laws  or  treaties  cited  in  the  lawsuit 
made  the  government  responsible  for  managing  nontribal  resources  - 
Zortman-Landusky  - for  the  tribes'  benefit. 
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Court  Rules  Against  Oil  and  Gas  Industry 

By  PETE  YOST 

The  Associated  Press 

December  11,  2006 

WASHINGTON  - The  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
Monday  in  a dispute  over  how  many  years  into  the  past  the  government  can 
reach  to  collect  money  for  leases  on  federal  land. 

In  a 7-0  decision,  the  court  refused  to  limit  the  number  of  years  the 
government  can  reach  back  to  collect  unpaid  royalties.  The  ruling  applies 
to  administrative  proceedings  the  Interior  Department  brought  against  two 
companies . 

At  issue  is  whether  a federal  law  imposing  a six-year  time  limit  for  the 
government  to  file  lawsuits  based  on  federal  contracts  also  applies  to 
administrative  orders. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Interior  Department's  Minerals  Management  Service 
ordered  BP  America  Production  Co.  and  ARCO  to  pay  $4.1  million  and 
$780,000  respectively  to  cover  royalty  deficiencies  on  coalbed  methane.  The 
companies  pumped  the  natural  gas  from  wells  in  the  San  Juan  Basin,  which 
is  in  northwest  New  Mexico  and  southwest  Colorado. 

The  government's  administrative  claim  was  based  on  royalties  allegedly 
owed  going  back  more  than  eight  years  from  the  time  the  Interior 
Department  demanded  the  money.  BP  and  ARCO  say  the  limit  should  be  six 
years,  which  would  reduce  the  amount  of  royalties  the  Interior  Department 
is  able  to  claim. 

BP  and  ARCO  say  unfavorable  rulings  in  lower  courts  on  the  issue  would 
add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  royalty  obligations  of  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  over  the  life  of  existing  leases. 

The  industry's  arguments  "are  insufficient  to  overcome  the  plain 
meaning"  of  federal  law,  said  the  decision  by  Justice  Samuel  Alito. 

The  justices  normally  do  not  publicly  disclose  the  reason  for  not 
participating  in  cases,  though  Chief  Justice  John  Roberts  participated  in 
the  case  as  a federal  appeals  court  judge. 

When  the  dispute  between  the  Interior  Department  and  the  companies  began 
a decade  ago,  it  involved  Amoco  Production  Co.,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  and 
Vastar  Resources,  ARCO/Vastar,  according  to  court  papers  filed  in  the  case. 

In  2001,  Amoco  Production  Co.  and  Vastar  Resources  Inc.  merged  and 
formed  BP  America  Production  Co.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  is  wholly  owned  by 
BP  America  Inc. 


The  case  is  BP  America  v.  Watson,  05-669. 
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Monteau:  Final  solution  for  Connecticut  tribes  violates  international  law 
by:  Flarold  Monteau  / Monteau  & Peebles,  LLP 
December  15,  2006 

American  Indians  serve  in  America's  armed  forces  at  a ratio  20  times 
their  representative  percentage  in  the  U.S.  population.  They  have  fought 
in  two  world  wars  and  in  Kuwait,  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  against  regimes  that 
promoted  the  annihilation  of  the  lewish  people.  They  have  shed  blood,  been 
blinded,  crippled,  maimed  and  killed  to  preserve  the  lewish  state  of 
Israel.  Back  in  America  public  officials,  some  lewish,  expend  immense 
energy  and  immense  amounts  of  public  funds  to  annihilate  the  very  Indian 
tribes  from  which  these  young  men  and  women  come. 

Lest  someone  scream  that  I am  "anti-Semite,"  I am  not,  and  never  have 
been.  I am  anti-genocide,  whether  it  is  done  by  gassing,  bullets,  bombs, 
machetes  or  by  political  fiat. 

Indian  blood  was  shed,  including  that  of  two  of  my  uncles,  in  World  War 
II  to  rid  the  world  of  Adolph  Flitler  and  his  murderous  regime.  Indian 
blood  and  sacrifice  made  it  possible  for  the  world  to  convene  the  Geneva 
Conventions  Against  Genocide  after  World  War  II.  The  conventions  recognize 
(as  does  U.S.  statutory  law)  several  acts,  not  just  murder,  which 
constitute  genocidal  acts.  The  conventions  recognize  that  to  single  out  a 
recognizable  distinct  ethic,  racial,  religious  or  national  group  for 
treatment  designed  to  facilitate  their  eventual  disappearance  is,  in  fact, 
a genocidal  act.  For  the  state  of  Connecticut  and  its  elected  public 
officials,  including  its  U.S.  congressional  delegation,  to  accede  to  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  and  man-hours  paid  for  by  public  funds  to 
advocate  a federal  policy  that  facilitates  the  eventual  disappearance  of 
its  Indian  nations  expends  tax  dollars  for  an  "illegal"  purpose,  a purpose 
that  violates  international  laws  and  treaties  as  well  as  the  fed  eral 
statutes  designed  to  enforce  them. 

Connecticut's  elected  officials  have  gone  far  beyond  hypocrisy  and  have 
ventured  into  waters  that  no  civilized  society  should  countenance.  They 
want  several  Indian  tribes  in  the  state  declared  "extinct"  even  though 
these  tribes  have  been  recognized  by  the  colonial  and  state  governments 
right  up  to  the  day  that  the  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
recognized  them  as  Indian  tribes  under  federal  law.  Now  we  come  to  find 
out  that  the  state,  in  urging  this  policy  of  extinction  on  the  federal 
government,  used  its  political  influence  behind  closed  doors  in  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  the  White  House  while  the  tribes  honored  the 
federally  imposed  ban  on  ex  parte  contact. 

History  repeats  itself.  The  Indians  honor  the  law,  the  state  does  not; 
the  state  wins,  and  two  Connecticut  Indian  tribes  are  wiped  off  the  books. 
What  a civics  lesson  for  our  children  and  grandchildren . It's  too  bad  they 
can't  blame  this  one  on  lack  Abramoff,  because  the  state  obviously  used 
his  playbook  or  at  least  that  of  the  "K  Street  Project."  What  irony  - 
Connecticut  public  officials  of  the  Democratic  Party  seeking,  and  paying 
for  with  public  funds,  the  influence  of  Republican  operatives  to  prove 
that  two  of  its  Indian  tribes  don't  exist  and  don't  warrant  federal 
recognition.  Maybe  Rep.  Henry  Waxman  and  his  committee  should  look  into 
this  matter  when  the  new  Congress  meets.  I'll  bet  you  dollars  to  frybread 
that  they  don't. 

We  now  apparently  have  (thanks  to  Connecticut)  a federal  policy  that 


allows  state  governments  and  their  local  units  of  government  to  expend 
huge  public  resources  to  get  rid  of  Indian  tribes  by  advocating  a federal 
policy  of  "de-recognition"  of  tribes  that  have  been  recognized  for 
centuries;  a policy  that  allows  the  states  to  prove,  in  essence,  that  they 
had  successfully  wiped  out  their  Indian  nations. 

To  quote  the  words  of  a great  scholar  of  federal  Indian  law,  Felix  Cohen, 
in  the  introduction  of  his  "Handbook  of  Federal  Indian  Law":  "What  made 
this  work  possible,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  a set  of  beliefs  that  form 
the  intellectual  equipment  of  a generation;  a belief  that  our  treatment  of 
the  Indian  in  the  past  is  not  something  of  which  a democracy  can  be  proud, 
a belief  that  the  protection  of  minority  rights  and  the  substitution  of 
reason  and  agreement  for  force  and  dictation  represent  a contribution  to 
civilization,  a belief  that  confusion  and  ignorance  in  fields  of  law  are 
allies  of  despotism,  a belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  aid 
oppressed  people  in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  legal 
rights,  a belief  that  understanding  of  the  law,  in  Indian  fields  as 
elsewhere,  requires  more  than  textual  exegesis,  requires  appreciation  of 
history  and  understanding  of  economic,  political,  social  and  moral 
problems . " 

It  is  apparent  that  Connecticut,  its  elected  officials,  including  a 
Jewish  senator  who  would  send  our  Indian  men  and  women  to  war  to  defeat 
yet  another  tyrant  who  wants  to  wipe  the  Jewish  people  from  the  Earth, 
believes  it  is  morally  and  politically  appropriate  to  wipe  Indian  nations 
from  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Whether  it  is  done  by  the  pen  or  the  sword, 
the  net  effect  is  the  eventual  disappearance  of  the  Indian  nations 
effectuated  by  policies  like  those  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  This 
cannot  and  should  not  be  acceptable  behavior  to  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Cohen,  as  indicated  by  the  above  quote,  was  extremely  concerned  that  the 
"rule  of  law"  established  over  Indian  Affairs  in  the  course  of  two  and  a 
half  centuries  would  be  cast  aside  in  favor  of  policies  that  would 
expedite  the  destruction  of  American  Indians.  He  worried  that  the 
willingness  to  cast  aside  the  "rule  of  law"  when  it  came  to  American 
Indians  did  not  bode  well  for  all  Americans.  The  Bush  administration's 
Interior  Department  and  the  state  of  Connecticut  have  done  just  that  - not 
out  of  principle,  but  rather,  out  of  political  expediency.  The  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword.  Indian  nations  are  wiped  out  with  but  a stroke  by 
the  federal  hand  urged  on  by  the  hand  of  Connecticut. 

Harold  Monteau  is  an  American  Indian  attorney  and  a founding  partner 
in  the  nationwide  firm  of  Monteau  and  Peebles,  which  is  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  federal  Indian  law  and  policy.  Visit  www.ndnlaw.com. 
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Editorial:  Royalty  Rip-Off 
December  12,  2006 

The  American  treasury  is  already  short  more  than  a billion  dollars 
because  of  the  Interior  Department's  failure  over  the  last  decade  to 
collect  all  the  royalties  owed  from  oil  and  gas  producers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  new  Congress  needs  to  fix  the  problem,  or  persuade  a sluggish 
Bush  administration  to  do  so. 

This  failure  ' and  how  much  it  is  costing  the  American  taxpayer  - has 
been  richly  detailed  over  the  last  year  by  The  Times 's  Edmund  Andrews. 

The  problems  are  twofold.  The  first  is  a loophole  in  leases  signed  by 


the  Clinton  administration  in  1998  and  1999  to  encourage  deep-water 
exploration  at  a time  when  oil  and  gas  prices  were  relatively  low.  The 
leases  gave  companies  a break  on  royalty  payments,  but  did  not  include  a 
standard  escape  clause  that  would  have  restored  full  royalties  when  prices 
went  up.  The  loophole  has  already  cost  the  taxpayers  $1.5  billion  and,  if 
not  corrected,  could  cost  $10  billion  more  over  the  course  of  the  leases. 

A bill  that  would  have  forced  companies  to  renegotiate  these  flawed 
leases  before  being  granted  new  ones  failed  by  only  two  votes  in  the  House 
last  Friday.  Unless  the  Interior  Department  succeeds  in  renegotiating  the 
leases  quickly,  the  new  Congress  should  pass  the  legislation. 

The  more  serious  problem  involves  royalty  enforcement  and  collection, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  department's  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Whistleblowers  have  testified  to  the  service's  shortcomings,  and 
last  week,  the  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  said  that  the 
service  relied  too  heavily  on  statements  by  oil  companies,  instead  of 
independent  audits  that  would  give  a more  accurate  account  of  production 
and  royalties  owed. 

Officials  say  they  are  trying  hard  to  renegotiate  the  flawed  leases.  As 
for  the  broader  management  failures,  they  have  hired  new  people  and  begun 
an  internal  review.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  but  the  Interior  Department 
has  a long  history  of  accounting  failures  and  a more  recent  history  of 
giving  the  oil  and  gas  industry  much  of  what  it  wants  on  public  lands. 

When  Congress  summons  Secretary  Dirk  Kempthorne  to  testify,  it  will  want 
more  than  promises. 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Tim  Giago:  The  1890  massacre  at  Wounded  Knee 
December  11,  2006 

While  Americans  agonize  over  the  contents  of  the  Iraq  Study  Group  and 
weigh  the  options  of  extricating  its  soldiers  from  the  middle  of  a civil 
war,  the  people  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  will  gather 
on  a lonely  hill  overlooking  the  demolished  village  of  Wounded  Knee 
(Wounded  Knee  was  destroyed  during  the  occupation  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  in  1973  and  was  never  rebuilt)  to  commemorate  and  grieve  the 
massacre  of  their  ancestors. 

It  was  after  a night  so  cold  that  the  Lakota  called  it  "The  Moon  of  the 
Popping  Trees"  because  as  the  winter  winds  whistled  through  the  hills  and 
gullies  at  Wounded  Knee  Creek  on  that  morning  of  December  29,  1890,  one 
could  hear  the  twigs  snapping  in  the  frigid  air. 

When  a soldier  of  George  Armstrong  Custer's  former  troop  the  7th  Cavalry 
tried  to  wrest  a hidden  rifle  from  a deaf  Lakota  warrior  after  all  of  the 
other  weapons  had  already  been  confiscated  from  Sitanka's  (Big  Foot)  band 
of  Lakota  people,  the  deafening  report  of  that  single  shot  caused 
pandemonium  amongst  the  soldiers  and  they  opened  up  with  their  Hotchkiss 
machine  guns  upon  the  unarmed  men,  women  and  children. 

Thus  began  an  action  the  government  called  a "battle"  and  the  Lakota 
people  called  a "massacre."  The  Lakota  people  say  that  only  50  people  of 
the  original  350  followers  of  Sitanka  survived  that  morning  of  slaughter. 

One  of  the  survivors,  a Lakota  woman,  was  treated  by  the  Indian 
physician  Dr.  Charles  Eastman  at  a make-shift  hospital  set  up  in  a church 
in  the  village  of  Pine  Ridge.  Before  she  died  of  her  wounds  she  told  about 
how  she  had  concealed  herself  in  a clump  of  bushes.  As  she  hid  there  she 
saw  two  terrified  little  girls  running  past.  She  grabbed  them  and  pulled 
them  into  the  bushes.  She  put  her  hands  over  their  mouths  to  keep  them 
quiet  but  a mounted  soldier  spotted  them.  He  fired  a bullet  into  the  head 


of  one  girl  and  them  calmly  reloaded  his  rifle  and  fired  into  the  head  of 
the  other  girl.  He  then  fired  into  the  body  of  the  Lakota  woman.  She 
feigned  death  and  although  badly  wounded,  lived  long  enough  to  relate  her 
terrible  ordeal  to  Dr.  Eastman.  She  said  that  as  she  lay  there  pretending 
to  be  dead,  the  soldier  leaned  down  from  his  horse,  used  his  rifle  to  lift 
up  her  dress  in  order  to  see  her  private  parts,  and  then  he  snickered  and 
rode  off. 

As  the  shooting  subsided,  units  of  the  7th  Cavalry  rode  off  toward  White 
Clay  Creek  near  Pine  Ridge  Village  on  a search  and  destroy  mission.  When 
they  rode  onto  the  grounds  of  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission,  my  grandmother 
Sophie,  a student  at  the  mission  school,  and  the  other  Lakota  children, 
were  forced  by  the  Jesuit  priests  to  feed  and  water  their  horses.  My 
grandmother  never  forgot  that  terrible  day  and  she  often  talked  about  how 
the  soldiers  were  laughing  and  bragging  about  their  great  victory.  She 
recalled  one  soldier  saying,  "Remember  the  Little  Big  Horn." 

The  Massacre  at  Wounded  Knee  was  called  the  last  great  battle  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians.  The  true  version  of  the  events  of  that 
day  were  polished  and  sanitized  for  the  consumption  of  most  Americans. 
Twenty-three  soldiers  of  the  7th  Cavalry  were  awarded  this  Nation's 
highest  honor.  The  Medal  of  Honor,  for  the  murder  of  nearly  300  innocent 
and  unarmed  men,  women  and  children.  Although  25  soldiers  died  that  day, 
historians  believe  that  most  of  them  died  from  friendly  fire  when  they 
were  caught  in  the  crossfire  of  the  Hotchkiss  guns.  Many  Lakota  have  tried 
in  vain  to  have  those  medals  revoked  without  success. 

Before  they  died,  the  Lakota  warriors  fought  the  soldiers  with  their 
bare  hands  as  they  shouted  to  the  women  and  children,  "Inyanka  po,  inyanka 
po!  (Run,  run)."  The  elderly  men,  unable  to  fight  back,  fell  on  their 

knees  and  sang  their  death  songs.  The  screams  and  the  cries  of  the  women 

and  children  hung  in  the  air  like  a heavy  fog. 

When  I was  a young  boy  I lived  at  Wounded  Knee.  Of  course  by  then  the 

name  of  the  village  had  been  changed  to  Brennan  to  honor  a Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  superintendent,  but  all  of  the  Lakota  knew  why  the  name  was 
changed.  Because  although  the  government  tried  various  ways  to  conceal  the 
truth,  the  Lakota  people  never  forgot  and  they  always  referred  to  the 
hallowed  grounds  as  Wounded  Knee  and  they  continued  to  come  to  the  mass 
grave  to  pray  even  though  it  was  roundly  discouraged  by  the  government. 

As  a child  I walked  along  the  banks  of  Wounded  Knee  Creek  and  I often 
had  an  uneasy  feeling,  it  was  as  if  I could  hear  the  cries  of  little 
children.  Whenever  I visited  the  trading  post  where  my  father  worked  I 
would  listen  to  the  elders  as  they  sat  on  the  benches  in  front  of  the 
store  and  spoke  in  whispered  voices  as  the  pointed  at  the  hills  and 
gullies.  Never  did  I read  about  that  horrible  day  in  the  history  books 
used  at  the  mission  school  I attended. 

Two  ironies  still  haunt  me.  Six  days  after  the  bloody  massacre  the 
editor  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  Saturday  Pioneer  wrote  in  his  editorial, 

"The  Pioneer  has  before  declared  that  our  only  safety  depends  upon  the 
total  extermination  of  the  Indians.  Having  wronged  them  for  centuries,  we 
had  better,  in  order  to  protect  our  civilizations,  follow  it  up  by  one 
more  wrong  and  wipe  these  untamed  and  untamable  creatures  from  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

The  author  of  that  editorial  was  L.  Frank  Baum,  who  later  went  on  to 
write  that  famous  children's  book,  "The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz."  In 
calling  for  genocide  against  my  grandmother  and  the  rest  of  the  Lakota 
people,  he  placed  the  final  punctuation  upon  a day  that  will  forever  live 
in  infamy  amongst  the  Lakota. 

And  finally,  as  the  dead  and  dying  lay  in  the  makeshift  hospital  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Pine  Ridge  Village,  Dr.  Eastman  paused  to  read  the 
sign  above  the  entrance  that  read,  "Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  to  Men." 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association . 


Clean  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Radio,  TV  series  looks  at  Indian  governance 
By  30DI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
December  12,  2006 

American  Indians  are  telling  their  success  stories  on  radio  and 
television,  building  on  more  than  two  decades  of  research  from  university 
professors  who  have  spent  decades  trying  to  figure  out  why  some  tribal 
governments  succeed  where  others  don't. 

"Studies  are  good,  but  it's  more  important  when  we  claim  that  kind  of 
information  and  bring  our  own  stories  forward,"  said  Sophie  Pierre, 
president  and  chief  of  the  Ktunaxa  Nation  in  Cranbrook,  British  Columbia. 
"It's  more  meaningful  for  our  people  when  it's  us  telling  our  story." 

The  Native  Nations  Institute  at  the  University  of  Arizona  produced  those 
stories  for  a 10-part  radio  and  TV  series  featuring  round-table 
discussions  with  American  Indian  political,  business  and  community  leaders, 
as  well  as  scholars  and  educators. 

The  series  explores  five  basic  elements  that  propel  some  tribal 
governments  to  success  and  others  to  missteps.  The  shows  aim  to  help 
Indians  and  non-Indians  gain  a deeper  understanding  of  successful  tribal 
governance.  "The  Native  Nation  Building  series  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  us  all  to  learn  and  explore  contemporary  indigenous  sovereignty,  self- 
governance  and  economic  development,"  said  Montana  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer. 

"Often  non-Indian  societies  have  a hard  time  grasping  political 
sovereignty,"  Manley  Begay,  director  of  the  Native  Nations  Institute,  said 
in  the  video.  "The  thought  is,  'We  have  to  take  political  sovereignty  away 
from  Indian  Country.  And  then  we  need  to  tell  them  what  to  do. ' 

"It's  seems  as  though  it's  in  the  best  interest  of  non-Indian  society  to 
support  political  sovereignty.  In  the  long  run,  when  economic  development 
takes  place  in  Indian  Country,  it  affects  nearby  communities,  it  affects 
the  region,  and  in  turn  it  affects  the  nation  as  a whole." 

The  series  "helps  shed  some  light  on  the  strength  of  tribal  governments 
and  the  role  in  our  society,"  said  laime  Pinkham  of  the  Columbia  River 
Intertribal  Fish  Commission  in  Portland,  Ore.  "Tribal  governments  have  to 
deal  with  the  same  complex  issues  any  other  government  has  to  deal  with. 
Tribal  governments  are  the  oldest  and  most  misunderstood  governments  out 
there . " 

The  video  pieces  are  based  on  academic  studies,  culminated  through  two 
decades  of  community-based  research  from  professors  and  researchers  at  the 
Native  Nations  Institute  and  the  Harvard  Project  on  American  Indian 
Economic  Development  at  Harvard's  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government. 

"It  examines  where,  how  and  why  nation  building  is  currently  taking 
place  in  Native  communities,  in  particular,  the  fundamental  issues 
governing  Native  nations'  efforts  to  exercise  their  sovereignty,  restore 
their  economic  vitality  and  shape  their  own  futures,"  Begay  said. 

The  research  lists  five  key  areas  that  help  lead  to  tribal  government 
success.  They  are:  asserting  sovereignty,  respecting  culture,  solid 
governing  institution,  exemplary  leadership  and  a plan  for  the  future. 

The  work  provides  a blueprint  for  tribes  to  move  forward. 

"We  can  put  it  to  use  ourselves,"  Pierre  said.  "We  don't  need  to  have 


outside  people  coming  in,  whether  they're  academics  or  corporate  people, 
to  fix  things.  We  can  do  it  ourselves." 

3odi  Rave  covers  American  Indian  issues. 

Contact  her  at  jodi.rave@lee.net  or  1-800-366-7186. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Human  history:  It's  all  relative 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Herald 
Published  Wednesday,  December  13,  2006 

Mitakoye  Oyasin  (we  are  all  related)  takes  on  staggering  new  meaning  as 
the  study  of  DNA  advances. 

A recent  National  Geographic  Society's  multimillion-dollar  DNA  research 
project  says  there  is  a strong  possibility  that  we  are  all  descended  from 
a group  of  African  ancestors. 

Human  life  began  in  Africa,  the  article  says.  A few  hundred  hunters  and 
gatherers  sparked  life  as  we  know  it.  After  200,000  years,  the  article 
continues,  there  are  6.5  billion  descendants  of  this  group  spread  across 
the  Earth,  including  right  here  in  Grand  Forks. 

"Every  drop  of  human  blood  contains  a history  book  written  in  the 
language  of  our  genes,"  says  population  geneticist  Spencer  Wells,  a 
National  Geographic  explorer-in-residence . "The  human  genetic  code,  or 
genome,  is  99.9  percent  identical  throughout  the  world.  What's  left  is  the 
DNA  responsible  for  our  individual  differences  in  eye  color  or  disease 
risk,  for  example  as  well  as  some  that  serves  no  apparent  function  at  all. 

A staggering  revelation,  when  we  are  so  depend  on  that  eye  or  skin  color 
to  categorize  people. 

I had  to  smile  when  I thought  about  David  Duke,  former  Imperial  Wizard 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  He  is  labeled  a white  supremacist,  but  he  says  he  is 
a racial  realist  who  believes  "all  people  have  a basic  human  right  to 
preserve  their  own  heritage." 

I guess  it's  how  far  back  you  consider  your  heritage,  Mr.  Duke. 

As  for  the  geneticists  hot  on  the  trail  to  prove  their  theories  and  with 
needles  and  blood  flasks  in  hand  they  chose  some  of  the  American  Indian 
and  Alaskan  natives  as  subjects.  They  wanted  indigenous  DNA  samples. 

Surprisingly,  some  of  the  tribes  objected.  The  research  could  clash  with 
some  of  the  long-held  American  Indian  beliefs.  Those  beliefs  are  vital  to 
preserving  the  culture,  some  of  the  tribal  leaders  indicated. 

For  the  Sahnish  (Arikara)  people,  our  Sacred  Bundles  contain  keys  to 
unlock  the  path  we've  traveled  (they  are  our  history  books),  but  my  guess 
is  those  keys  did  not  reach  back  as  far  as  the  ice  ages  or  the  beginning 
of  human  life.  Our  beginnings  indicate  a path  from  South  America.  It's 
easy  to  believe  those  stories  when  you  see  the  objects  and  lessons  in 
these  Bundles. 

Also  contained  in  the  Bundles  are  "Creation  stories."  The  stories  tell 
how  the  people  came  from  below  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  They  tell  the 
stories  of  how  creatures  became  birds,  muskrats  or  beaver  evolved.  They 
provide  stories  to  understand  creation  and  those  stories  also  include  how 
humans  came  to  be. 

That  is  a common  theme  among  tribes. 

Another  example  is  the  Hidatsa,  who  say  their  Creation  stories  revolved 
around  Spirit  Lake.  The  Creation  story  of  one  of  the  tribes  in  Washington 
state  says  they  were  part  of  a great  flood,  and  they  survived  by  climbing 
a mountain.  There  are  similarities  in  their  story  with  the  Great  Flood  in 
the  Bible. 

Yet,  the  tribes  most  are  concerned  that  the  DNA  research  may  undermine 


the  moral  basis  for  sovereignty  and  might  chip  away  at  legal  claims. 

They  may  have  a point.  Sovereignty  is  always  on  the  table  and  up  for 
grabs  unfortunately  that  has  been  proven  time  and  again  in  our  history,  so 
much  so  that  there  is  reason  for  apprehension.  I think  that  holds  true  of 
legal  claims.  Tribes  always  have  been  a small  nation  in  the  middle  of 
larger,  more  powerful  groups  it  isn't  always  easy  to  prove  our  point  in 
court . 

The  interesting  point,  however,  is  the  theme  of  relationship  that  is 
repeated  in  almost  every  ceremony  of  people  such  as  the  Lakota,  Dakota, 
Nakota,  Sahnish,  Mandan  or  Hidatsa.  "We  are  all  related"  those  relatives 
also  include  the  plant  and  animal  world  and  it  is  repeated  over  and  over. 

There  also  is  a statement  by  many  spiritual  leaders  I've  heard.  They  say 
the  Creator  looks  at  people  like  water;  they  have  no  color.  They  are  all 
the  same  underneath  the  skin. 

I wonder  if  from  our  little  town  of  Grand  Forks  to  New  York  City  to 
London  to  Baghdad  to  Nairobi  to  Moscow  or  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  Earth's 
poles  one  day  we  will  look  at  each  other  and  see  to  the  core  who  we  are 
and  come  to  know  for  sure  we  are,  after  all,  related. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald, 
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Prayers  for  a senator  from  a small  state 
Notes  from  Indian  Country 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

December  16,  2006 

You  can  take  the  entire  population  of  South  Dakota  and  put  it  into 
Albuquerque  and  just  about  break-even.  In  fact.  South  Dakota's  population 
might  come  up  a little  short. 

While  most  of  the  rural  counties  in  this  state  continue  to  lose 
population,  the  counties  located  on  the  nine  Indian  reservations  in  the 
state  continue  to  grow.  The  new  jobs  provided  by  the  advent  of  Indian 
casinos  are  bringing  the  Indian  people  home  although  on  most  of  the 
reservations  unemployment  still  hovers  around  50  percent. 

When  Tim  Johnson  (D-SD)  ran  for  re-election  against  John  Thune  (R-SD)  in 
2002  the  growing  political  acumen  on  the  Indian  reservations  came  sharply 
into  play.  As  the  vote  tallies  came  to  a conclusion  and  with  only  one 
major  precinct  still  not  reporting,  Thune  led  Johnson  by  about  3,000  votes 
and  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  champagne  bottles  were  about  to  be 
pulled  from  the  ice  buckets. 

The  lonely,  yet  populous  precinct  yet  to  report  was  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation.  The  hearts  of  John  Thune's  supporters  sank  as  the 
count  came  in  and  the  Lakota  voters  overwhelmingly  got  behind  Sen.  Johnson 
and  he  squeaked  out  a 574-vote  lead  that  held. 

Of  course  Thune  made  a strong  comeback  when  he  narrowly  defeated  Sen. 

Tom  Daschle  in  the  2004  campaign.  The  Republican  political  machine  proved 
to  be  so  effective  that  even  the  Indian  vote  couldn't  pull  it  out  for 
Daschle. 

Although  he  has  spent  10  years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  Tim  Johnson 
was  the  quiet  man  that  was  hardly  noticed  on  a national  level.  He  did  his 
job  efficiently  and  without  fanfare.  He  made  it  a point  to  seek  out  the 
Indian  leadership  in  the  state  and  discuss  the  issues  important  to  them. 
There  is  not  one  senator  in  Washington  that  has  more  knowledge  about 


Indian  affairs  than  Tim  Johnson. 

That  is  why  it  came  as  a frightening  shock  to  nearly  every  Indian  in  the 
state  when  Sen.  Johnson  fell  ill  with  bleeding  in  his  brain  this  week.  At 
the  Lakota  Nation  Invitational  Basketball  Tournament,  a 30-year-old  annual 
event  that  brings  nearly  10,000  Indians  to  Rapid  City  each  December,  the 
conversations  of  the  people  centered  on  the  condition  of  Sen.  Johnson. 

The  LNI,  as  it  is  affectionately  known  around  here,  is  more  than  a 
basketball  tournament.  The  event  has  grown  to  include  meetings  for 
teachers,  booksellers,  handball  games,  boxing  matches  and  educational 
events.  It  has  become  the  place  where  old  friendships  are  renewed,  new 
friendships  formed  and  a time  when  whites  and  Indians  get  together  at  a 
sporting  event  that  pits  the  Indian  teams  against  the  white  teams  as 
diverse  as  Custer  High  School.  Today  one  could  not  walk  through  the 
lobbies  of  any  of  the  hotels  and  motels  without  observing  Lakota  people 
scanning  the  headline  of  the  local  daily  newspaper  that  read,  "Johnson 
Recovery  Probable."  Television  sets  situated  in  the  lobbies  were  tuned  to 
CNN  or  MSNBC  to  get  the  latest  medical  reports. 

People  were  talking  about  how  Sen.  Johnson  got  behind  the  Pya  Wiconi 
Project  (New  Life)  to  bring  fresh  water  to  the  reservations  and  about  how 
he  fought  the  Bush  Administration  to  get  cut  funds  restored  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

While  the  people  of  South  Dakota  worried  about  Sen.  Johnson's  recovery 
and  for  the  welfare  of  his  wife  Barbara  and  their  children  the  talking 
heads  of  the  national  media  speculated  about  how  the  balance  in  the  Senate 
would  shake  out  in  the  event  of  Sen.  Johnson's  death  or  incapacitation. 
"They  are  like  a bunch  of  vultures,"  said  one  elderly  Lakota  man. 

Shortly  after  the  New  Year  I got  a call  from  Sen.  Johnson  and  he  asked 
me  if  I could  join  him  for  dinner.  A Lakota  marine  named  Brett  Lundstrom 
had  just  been  killed  in  Iraq  and  the  senator  wanted  to  talk  about  this  and 
to  ask  questions  about  things  in  Indian  country. 

We  drove  up  simultaneously  to  our  appointed  meeting  at  the  Colonial 
House  Restaurant  only  to  discover  that  it  was  closed  on  Sunday  so  we 
detoured  to  Perkins  Restaurant. 

Sen.  Johnson  asked  questions  about  the  Indian  colleges,  law  enforcement 
on  the  reservation,  about  housing  and  jobs  and,  of  course,  he  was  very 
concerned  about  funds  the  Bush  Administration  had  cut  from  the  Indian 
Health  Service  hospitals.  His  interest  and  concern  about  the  Indian  people 
was  genuine  and  heartfelt. 

I must  say  that  I was  appalled  when  I heard  that  a reporter  from  back 
East  had  called  the  office  of  the  Republican  Governor  of  South  Dakota, 

Mike  Rounds,  and  said,  "I  understand  you  have  already  picked  a Republican 
to  replace  Sen.  Johnson  and  I was  wondering  who  it  is?" 

South  Dakotans  may  be  considered  out-of-touch  or  even  a little  backward, 
but  at  least  we  try  to  refrain  from  such  acts  of  rudeness  and 
inconsideration  of  people  during  their  times  of  grief  and  concern. 

We  are  a small  state  where  10  to  12  percent  of  the  total  population  is 
Native  American,  but  in  times  of  tragedy  and  sorrow,  we  all  come  together 
as  one.  Let  me  just  add  that  today  all  of  our  hopes  and  prayers,  whether 
in  Lakota  or  English,  are  for  the  quick  and  safe  recovery  of  Tim  Johnson, 
a man  who  never  needed  or  wanted  to  be  in  the  spotlight. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Native  American  Journalists  Foundation,  Inc. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 
Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1990  - 1991. 
Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind" 
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RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - Marcus  Red  Thunder  is  part  of  a wave  of  wellness 
that's  sweeping  across  Indian  Country. 

"I  believe  I've  been  put  in  a position  to  continue  that  wave,  keep  it 
strong  and  build  it  so  it  can  wash  over  our  people,"  said  Red  Thunder,  a 
motivational  speaker  who  helped  lead  the  Oglala  Sioux  Nation's  Employment 
Assistance  Program  wellness  conference. 

On  Saturday  morning,  laughter,  smiles  and  giggling  filled  the  conference 
room  of  the  Grand  Gateway  Hotel  where  wellness  participants  gathered  for 
the  final  day  of  the  Oglala  program's  annual  Wowasi  0 Ecun  El  Watukapi,  or 
Stress  in  the  Workplace,  conference. 

Chris  Eagle  Hawk,  the  eyapaha  - the  conference's  camp  crier  - reminded 
everyone  that  laughter  was  good  medicine.  And  it  was  needed  during  the 
three-day  event,  where  speakers  addressed  issues  such  as  diabetes,  stress, 
gangs,  mental  health,  relationships,  gossip,  domestic  violence,  and  sexual 
and  alcohol  abuse. 

Red  Thunder  said  Native  communities  are  beginning  to  address  all  these 
issues,  which  is  contributing  to  the  wave  of  wellness. 

"One  of  the  last  frontiers  is  sexual  abuse,"  said  Georgine  Looks  Twice, 
a manager  with  the  Oglala's  Employee  Assistance  Program.  "But  we're 
starting  to  talk  about  it.  It's  a word  that  nobody  wants  to  hear.  We're 
gearing  up  to  talk  about  sexual  abuse.  And  we're  not  going  to  be  the  most 
popular  people  on  the  block." 

Dacob  Flores,  a psychologist,  described  domestic  violence  and  sexual 
abuse  as  the  epicenter  of  the  many  problems  discussed  at  the  conference. 

If  you  take  care  of  the  women,  he  said,  you  will  heal  the  community  of 
problems,  like  gang  violence  and  child  abuse. 

"The  spirit  of  the  community  and  the  women  are  saying,  'It's  time  for  it 

to  go,  it's  time  for  it  to  go  away,'  " said  Flores. 

lames  Dunes,  of  the  comedy  duo  Dames  and  Ernie,  shared  his  own  stories 
about  leading  an  unhealthy  lifestyle  that  included  alcohol  abuse.  Some 
things  in  our  lives  hurt  us,  or  make  us  sad  and  ashamed,  he  said. 

"All  of  us  have  dealt  with  it  in  one  shape  or  the  other,"  said  Dunes. 

"No  matter  what  we  do,  we  have  to  make  a change  in  our  lives.  You  have  to 

put  effort  into  it,  and  let  it  go.  If  you  make  that  change  today,  it's 

like  taking  off  a backpack." 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Nation's  Employee  Assistance  Program  started  the 
workplace  conference  seven  years  ago  as  a way  to  help  families  heal  from 
the  devastation  caused  by  addictions. 

Conference  organizers  aim  to  help  people  balance  their  spiritual, 
emotional,  physical  and  mental  selves.  With  balance,  we  become  whole. 

Flores  encouraged  people  to  choose  a specific  area  they  wanted  to  work 

on,  be  it  spiritual,  emotional,  physical  or  mental.  Make  one  choice,  he 
said.  All  the  rest  will  fall  into  place. 

"Make  a vow  to  change  the  parts  of  your  life  that  don't  let  you  honor 

your  being,"  said  Flores.  "Some  of  us  need  to  let  things  go.  We're  like 
little  monkeys.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  let  go.  Our  trust  has  been 
violated.  We've  been  hurt.  We  need  to  break  that  wall  down." 

The  healing  can  come  by  finding  people  in  our  lives  we  can  trust.  The 
people  we  trust  are  dependable  and  consistent.  And  we,  too,  can  become  a 
trusted  person  likewise  by  being  dependable  and  consistent. 

Honor  the  people  and  activities  that  help  keep  your  spirit  strong  and 
feed  that  spirit  every  day,  said  Flores. 

"Hopefully,  everyone  will  leave  here  with  a better  understanding  of 
themselves,"  said  Everette  Tuttle,  the  Employee  Assistance  Program's 
director.  "We  try  to  teach  people  something  to  take  back  to  their 


community  and  to  their  programs.  We  hope  they  can  leave  here  with  a good 
spiritual  feeling." 

Speakers  like  Red  Thunder,  Flores,  Patrick  Trujillo,  Rick  Two  Dogs  and 
Etheleen  Iron  Cloud-Two  Dogs  helped  make  the  conference  truly 
inspirational,  spiritual  and  thought  provoking. 

Each  shared  many  powerful  messages. 

Conference  activities  reminded  us  about  the  relationships  we  have  with 
ourselves  and  others.  I was  invited  to  the  conference  to  be  the  keynote 
speaker  on  bridging  culture  and  community.  My  reporting  for  newspapers  has 
allowed  me  to  see  how  Native  people  and  communities  around  the  country  are 
healing  by  building  bridges  between  culture  and  community. 

Like  others,  I can  see  and  feel  the  wave. 

Flores  compared  the  building  energy  to  the  water  behind  a dam  that 
slowly  begins  to  breech  it.  It's  a gradual  process  that  will  lead  to  a 
river  of  healing  that  carries  one  person  at  a time. 

"We're  not  there  yet,  but  we  can  feel  the  welling  up  of  passion,"  said 
Flores.  "You  can  feel  it." 

But  he  also  offers  these  words  of  caution:  "Our  goal  is  to  make  sure  the 
pace  of  our  growth  and  the  welling  of  the  wave  doesn't  pass  people  up." 
Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net 
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Why  We  Are  Not  Sorry  for  Our  Crimes: 

The  Residential  Schools  Settlement  Farce 
By  Kevin  D.  Annett,  M.A.,  M.Div. 

December  14,  2006 

Commentary: 

The  perpetrators  of  the  worst  crime  in  Canadian  history  are  absolving 
themselves  of  that  crime  and  feeling  quite  good  about  it.  That's 
essentially  what's  going  on  these  days  in  courtrooms  across  Canada,  in 
what  is  developing  to  be  the  greatest  travesty  of  justice  in  our  sordid 
history. 

In  the  spring  of  1996,  when  I was  asked  to  be  an  advisor  to  the  first 
group  of  men  and  women  who  were  suing  the  government  and  the  United  Church 
of  Canada  for  their  torture  at  the  so-called  Alberni  Indian  Residential 
School,  I assumed,  like  most  Canadians,  that  electrically  shocking  six 
year  old  children  and  driving  nails  through  their  tongues  was  a crime.  I 
also  assumed  that  when  half  of  the  children  in  a school  consistently  die 
every  year,  and  their  bodies  disappear,  those  responsible  would  have  to 
answer  for  such  barbarities,  like  any  serial  killer.  But  what  I didn't 
realize  was  that  when  the  victims  are  aboriginal,  and  the  perpetrators  are 
Christians  and  their  clergy,  a completely  different  standard  applies,  and 
the  murderers,  quite  literally,  are  above  the  law. 

I have  had  to  come  to  this  conclusion  after  hard  and  bitter  experience, 
after  twelve  years  of  recording  hundreds  of  survivors'  stories,  publishing 
corroborating  proof  of  crimes  against  humanity  in  Indian  residential 
schools,  and  trying,  and  failing,  to  win  justice  for  these  survivors  in 
the  Canadian  courts.  I have  had  to  conclude  that  the  deliberate  genocide 
that  killed  more  than  50,000  children  in  these  "schools"  is  not  considered 
a crime  by  Canada  and  its  churches,  either  legally  or  morally. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  residential  schools  lawsuits  a decade  ago, 
not  a single  fiduciary  officer  of  either  the  government  or  the  Anglican, 
Catholic  and  United  Churches  which  ran  these  schools  has  ever  been  charged 


or  brought  to  trial,  and  not  one  person  has  been  charged  with  genocide, 
murder  or  any  other  crime  more  serious  than  "physical  and  sexual  abuses". 
This  is,  frankly,  astounding,  considering  that  deliberate  acts  of  murder, 
involuntary  sterilization,  torture,  slave  labour,  medical  experimentation 
and  germ  warfare  went  on  in  these  schools  as  a matter  of  state  and  church 
policy,  and  not  as  the  result  of  supposed  random  acts  of  individuals, 
acting  alone. 

The  evidence  of  this  deliberate  genocidal  policy  is  considerable, 
beginning  with  statements  of  senior  civil  servants  like  Indian  Affairs 
Superintendent  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  who  said  on  record  in  the  spring  of 
1909, 

"It  is  true  that  Indian  children  die  at  a much  higher  rate  in  our  Indian 
boarding  schools  from  communicable  diseases  . . . But  such  is  in  keeping 
with  policy  of  this  Department,  which  is  geared  toward  the  Final  Solution 
of  the  Indian  Problem." 

One  of  his  employees,  department  medical  officer  Dr.  Peter  Bryce, 
commented  after  his  tour  of  western  residential  schools, 

"I  believe  the  conditions  are  being  deliberately  created  in  the  Indian 
schools  to  spread  infectious  diseases.  The  death  rate  often  exceeds  fifty 
percent.  This  is  a national  crime."  (Oct.  9,  1907) 

All  of  this  evidence,  including  the  exhaustive  first-hand,  eyewitness 
testimonies  of  survivors  of  these  crimes,  has  been  completely  ignored  by 
the  fraudulent  court  process  that  has  pretended  to  bring  acknowledgement 
and  "healing"  to  the  thousands  of  survivors  of  the  residential  school 
nightmare. 

With  the  help  of  compliant  state-funded  native  "leaders"  of  the  Assembly 
of  First  Nations,  the  government  and  churches  have  absolved  themselves  of 
their  criminal  acts  by  shifting  the  legal  issue  away  from  one  of  criminal 
liability  to  financial  "compensation"  to  their  victims.  This  travesty  has 
killed  any  hope  of  justice  for  aboriginal  people. 

For  example,  in  the  latest  "settlement"  offered  by  Ottawa,  the  churches 
are  completely  freed  of  any  liability  for  the  harm  done  to  children  under 
their  legal  guardianship  in  the  residential  schools,  including  the  deaths 
of  thousands  of  them;  the  original  "apology"  for  the  residential  schools 
is  abolished;  and  survivors  must  legally  gag  themselves  and  refrain  from 
any  future  legal  action,  as  must  their  descendants,  in  order  to  receive 
the  whopping  sum  of  $10,000  for  a lifetime  of  torture  and  ruination. 

Would  any  "white"  person,  be  they  politician  or  church  official,  accept 
such  a deal  if  he  or  she  was  sterilized,  tortured,  or  endured  the  trauma 
of  seeing  friends  and  relatives  murdered  in  front  of  them?  I wonder  how 
much  Prime  Minister  Flarper  would  demand  if  such  crimes  had  happened  to 
him? 

Of  course,  we're  dealing  with  Indians,  who  have  always  been  an 
expendable  class  of  people  on  this  continent.  A ninety  five  percent 
extermination  rate  doesn't  lie,  after  all. 

As  a member  of  the  culture  that  committed  the  worst  genocide  in  human 
history,  and  continues  to  ravage  this  land  and  its  indigenous  people  for 
its  own  profit,  I find  it  quite  crazy  that  my  people,  Christian  or 
otherwise,  can  do  such  things  and  yet  drape  themselves  in  a self-righteous 
sense  that  we  somehow  regret  or  are  sorry  for  what  we  did,  and  are  doing. 
Why  don't  we  put  that  myth  to  rest,  once  and  for  all? 

As  a minister,  I have  had  the  chance  to  see  close-up  how  people  behave 
when  they  are  truly  ashamed  or  sorry  for  the  harm  and  murder  they  have 
committed  on  others.  They  mourn,  and  tear  at  themselves,  and  are 
irreconcilably  despairing.  They  don't  talk  about  throwing  a bit  of  money 
at  their  victims,  or  mouthing  meaningless  verbal  "apologies"  to  those  who 
will  never  recover. 

And  they  don't  get  fancy  lawyers  and  PR  guys  to  cover  for  them. 

I have  yet  to  see  a single  official  of  the  churches  or  government 
publicly  mourn,  or  cry,  for  what  they  did  to  thousands  of  innocent  native 
children.  None  of  them  have  come  on  their  knees  and  begged  forgiveness  to 
the  residential  school  survivors.  Despite  all  the  churches'  Sunday  morning 
rhetoric,  none  of  their  clergy  have  closed  their  churches  as  a sign  of 
true  repentance,  and  mortgaged  their  billions  of  dollars  in  property  in 
order  to  "give  away  all  that  they  have  to  the  poor"  - to  those  they  have 


wronged  - as  lesus  prescribed.  On  the  contrary;  the  response  of  these 
"Christians"  has  been  utterly  inhuman. 

All  of  that  tells  me  that  my  culture  and  former  religion  is  a dead  shell 
with  no  moral  or  spiritual  substance  left  in  it.  We  cannot  heal  anyone, 
let  alone  ourselves.  And  so,  ironically,  the  final  victory  belongs  to 
those  aboriginal  people  who  we  tried  to  destroy:  the  ones  who  have  kept 
their  soul,  and  not  bartered  it  away  for  the  riches  and  power  of  this 
world,  as  we  have  done. 

So  let's  stop  pretending  that  we  sympathize  for  our  residential  school 
victims.  Let  us  mourn,  instead,  for  ourselves:  for  all  that  we  have  lost, 
and  can  never  recover.  Let  us  close  the  doors  of  our  churches  and 
Parliament,  those  dead  and  blood-soaked  institutions,  and  try  to  find 
whatever  is  left  of  ourselves,  shorn  of  our  false  gods  and  riches.  Let  us 
look  for  that  tortured  and  forgotten  Christ  who  was  the  first  innocent  we 
murdered  in  the  service  of  Empire. 
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Elderly  First  Nations  woman  has  claim  rejected 
CBC  News 

December  14,  2006 

An  elderly  First  Nations  woman  says  she  can't  understand  why  the  federal 
government  is  rejecting  her  application  for  an  advance  payment  under  the 
Indian  residential  schools  settlement. 

In  the  spring,  Ottawa  announced  it  would  pay  $8,000  to  former 
residential  school  students  who  are  over  65. 

It's  intended  to  be  an  advance  payment  on  a larger  cash  settlement  to 
all  former  students. 

Lillian  Sparvier,  86,  who  lives  on  Cowessess  First  Nation,  said  she 
attended  the  schools  in  the  late  1920s  and  1930s.  She  has  a photograph 
that  she  says  shows  her  when  she  was  with  the  Round  Lake  Residential 
School  Choir  in  1934. 

It's  all  Sparvier  could  find  to  show  she  went  to  residential  school,  but 
it  wasn't  enough  for  Indian  Residential  Schools  Resolution  Canada. 

After  she  applied  for  the  money,  she  got  an  unsigned  form  letter  saying 
Ottawa  has  been  unable  to  confirm  her  attendance. 

About  300  elderly  people  received  the  same  notice,  including  Vera 
Delorme's  89-year-old  mother. 

"It's  insulting  when  they  say,  'Well  you  couldn't  have  gone,  we  don't 
have  records  of  you, ' " said  Delorme,  who  lives  on  the  same  reserve  about 
155  kilometers  east  of  Regina. 

"It's  just  abuse  all  over  again." 

Sparvier  said  the  $8,000  is  not  a big  deal  to  her,  but  she  could  use  it. 
Told  to  try  again 

"First  thing,  I'd  buy  myself  a new  couch  and  chair,  I guess.  And  then 
put  some  away  for  my  funeral  expenses." 

Sparvier  has  written  followup  letters  without  success.  Officials  have 
told  her  to  try  again  in  2007. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  more  than  12,000  former  residential  school 
students  have  made  legal  claims  against  Ottawa  and  church  organizations. 

The  lawsuits  have  alleged  various  forms  of  abuse,  including  physical  and 
sexual,  plus  loss  of  language  and  culture. 

Copyright  c.  CBC  2006. 
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Natives  object  to  'rushed'  rights  bill 
SUE  BAILEY 
CANADIAN  PRESS 
December  14,  2006 

OTTAWA  - A wave  of  native  discrimination  complaints  is  expected  if  a bill 
the  Conservatives  introduced  yesterday  is  passed. 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Dim  Prentice  wants  to  repeal  a 30-year-old 
section  of  the  Human  Rights  Act  that  has  blocked  complaints  against  Ottawa 
and  band  councils,  acting  under  the  archaic  Indian  Act. 

"First  Nations  citizens  don't  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  as  other 
Canadians,"  Prentice  said.  "We  think  that's  unacceptable  and  we're 
prepared  to  move  on  it." 

National  native  leaders  rejected  the  bill,  saying  they  cannot  support  a 
rushed,  unilateral  move  that  would  sow  dissent  and  tension  on  reserves. 

Already  cash-strapped  band  councils  could  be  peppered  with  claims. 
Allegations  of  unfair  treatment  would  likely  range  from  housing  disputes 
to  fights  over  how  higher  education  funds  are  shared  to  long-despised 
Indian  Act  rules  concerning  status. 

For  years,  the  act  stripped  thousands  of  native  women  of  Indian  status 
and  its  rights  and  benefits  when  they  married  non-natives. 

Remedial  legislation.  Bill  C-31,  restored  status  to  those  women  in  1985 
but  did  so  with  a catch:  a new  Indian  Act  section  stipulated  their 
children  could  pass  on  Indian  status  only  if  they  married  another  status 
Indian . 

Those  who  wed  non-natives  have  been  denied  that  ability,  an  exclusion 
native  groups  decry  as  arbitrary  and  unjust. 

The  Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada  and  Assembly  of  First  Nations 
issued  a rare  joint  release  denouncing  the  bill. 

Both  groups  stress  human  rights  must  be  protected.  They  dispute  how  much 
input  Prentice  sought  from  their  people. 

Beverley  Dacobs,  president  of  the  women's  association,  said  it  developed 
an  18-month  transition  plan  to  help  First  Nations  prepare  for  complaints 
and  use  traditional,  less  adversarial  ways  to  resolve  clashes.  "We  didn't 
get  a response  at  all  from  the  government."  Assembly  national  chief  Phil 
Fontaine  called  the  bill  "a  recipe  for  ineffectiveness"  that  will  add 
costs  to  strained  band  council  budgets. 

Prentice  called  discussions  with  both  groups  "extensive." 

Copyright  c.  2006  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
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We  move  Kashechewan  at  its  peril 

Canada  must  listen  to  aboriginal  people  before  making  decisions  on 
their  behalf,  says  Marie  Wadden 
December  13,  2006 


MARIE  WADDEN 

It's  a shame  Alan  Pope,  the  former  Ontario  cabinet  minister  who  has 
recommended  the  federal  government  move  Kashechewan  from  names  Bay  to 
an  area  outside  of  Timmins,  didn't  speak  to  Jennifer  Wynne  when  he 
was  on  the  reserve. 

She  should  have  been  his  first  stop. 

Wynne  is  the  community's  N 
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Passmamquoddy  punam/frost  fish  moon 
Mvskogee  rvfo-rakko/big  winter  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  gutiha/snow  moon 

+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  | 


Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People  0 

Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News  0 o 0 

Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account  0 o 0 

Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News  0 o o o o 0 

Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News  0 o 0 

Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark  0 o 0 

Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak  0 

Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

- Choctaw 


Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya 
Hi ' a chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The 
s ch  mA  mL  tL  squee  Lux 
Native  American  News  -- 


- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 

- Okanogan  --  News  from  the  People 
Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


++>If  you  speak  a Native  American  language  not  listed  above,  please  send 
us  your  words  for  "News  of  the  People."  We'd  rather  take  up  this  whole 
page  saving  these  few  words  of  our  hundreds  of  nations  than  present  a 
nice  clean  banner  in  the  language  of  the  occupation  forces  who  came 
here  determined  to  replace  our  words  with  their  own. 

email  gars@nanews . org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  www.indiancountrytoday.com;  Mailing  Lists: 

Frostys  Amerindian,  Chiapas95-En  and  Native  American  Poetry;  UUCP  Mail 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Quote:  + 


We  have  sat  and  watched  them  pass  here  to  get  gold  out  and  have  said 
nothing. . . My  friends,  when  I went  to  Washington  I went  into  your 
money-house  and  I had  some  young  men  with  me,  but  none  of  them  took 
any  money  out  of  that  house  while  I was  with  them.  At  the  same  time, 
when  your  Great  Father's  people  come  into  my  country,  they  go  into  my 
money-house  (the  Black  Hills)  and  take  money  out." 

Mawatani  Hanska  - Long  Mandan 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters 


For  any  form  of  care  giving  or  care  oversight  to  function,  the  first 
criteria  that  must  be  met  is  a clear  understanding  of  those  entrusted  to 
that  care  and  oversight.  Indian  child  welfare  is  no  exception  to  this 
simple  requirement,  but  since  inception  of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act, 
the  system  has  been  rife  with  mismanagement  stemming  in  a large  part  from 
a lack  of  understanding  of  the  needs  of  Indian  children. 

The  lead  and  second  articles  in  this  issue  provide  a view  of  just  how 
inept  the  system  is.  In  the  first,  a child  may  have  taken  the  suicide 
route  after  being  shuffled  through  multiple  homes  and  cultures.  He  never 
got  a chance  to  be  an  Indian  child.  This  is  not  the  first  such  child;  he 
is  only  the  most  recent  of  thousands.  Sadly,  he  will  likely  not  be  the 
last . 

Throughout  our  many  nations,  sending  loved  ones  on  their  Spirit  Dourney 
is  as  embedded  in  our  way  of  being  as  is  singing,  dancing  and  praying. 

There  is  a wake,  a dressing  ceremony  or  some  other  way  to  honor  these 
relatives  who  have  shed  their  earthly  robes  and  prepare  them  for  their 
next  place  of  being.  This  honoring  also  provides  needed  closure  for  those 
who  mourn  their  passing.  Yet,  in  the  second  article  we  learn  a judge  has 
denied  the  two  brothers  of  this  child  the  right  to  attend  the  funeral. 

This  tells  me  the  judge  is  either  ignorant  of  our  ways  or  arrogant  or  both. 

This  is  just  one  scene  being  played  out  in  Indian  country  where  the 
dominant  culture  presumes  to  determine  the  best  way  to  care  for  children 
who  are  not  of  their  culture. 

The  picture  is  no  prettier  at  the  state  level  - at  least  not  in  Georgia. 

A few  years  back  a welfare  worker,  who  is  herself  of  native  blood, 
showed  up  at  a festival  and  literally  begged  Indian  families  to  make 
themselves  available  to  provide  foster  care  for  Indian  children  the  state 
was  farming  out  to  homes  without  any  regard  to  the  path  followed  in  those 
homes . 

My  wife  and  I were  delighted  such  an  opportunity  had  presented  itself. 

We,  along  with  several  others,  signed  up  and  were  assured  the  state 
welfare  office  would  follow-up  soon.  In  fact,  we  received  a screening 
call  shortly  thereafter  to  determine  if  we  were  truly  interested.  There 
was  a second,  ostensibly  to  set  up  a visit.  We  never  got  another  call. 
Further,  when  we  called  we  were  brushed  off  with  first  one  excuse,  then 
another.  We  were  beyond  frustration  and  finally  quit  calling  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later.  We  never  got  a chance  to  provide  a needed 
Indian  home  to  an  Indian  child  that  has  probably  joined  the  ranks  of  "lost 
birds."  Nor  were  children  ever  sent  to  any  of  the  other  homes  who  had 
eagerly  volunteered. 

A recent  search  for  Indian  children  needing  homes  in  Georgia  turned  up 
the  curious  finding  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  Indian  child  in  need.  We'd 
like  to  think  this  is  because  all  the  Indian  children  in  Georgia  enjoy 
healthy,  happy  and  intact  homes.  It  seems  unlikely,  though,  that  Indians 
would  escape  the  problems  and  perils  that  endanger  families  in  all  the 
other  cultures  in  the  country. 

Of  course  this  is  the  same  state  where  NPR  deems  it  unnecessary  to  air 
Native  broadcasting  because  "there  are  no  Indians  in  Georgia."  It  is  the 
same  state  where,  until  the  Indians  who  unquestionably  DO  live  in  Georgia 
stood  up  and  demanded  a voice,  that  pow  wows  were  regarded  as 
"inappropriate"  activities  in  state  parks.  My  guess  is  that  Indian 
children  are  simply  identified  as  white,  black  or  hispanic,  just  as  we  all 
were  in  Georgia  after  the  removal,  and  those  needing  fostering  are  sent 


to  families  that  at  best  are  ignorant  of  their  Native  traditions,  and  at 
worst  may  be  ashamed  or  hostile  to  them. 


Indian  Child  Welfare  is  doomed  to  failure  and  the  children  entrusted  to 
it  are  doomed  to  lost  lives  as  long  as  such  disregard  continues. 

All  the  hand-wringing  in  the  world  cannot  hope  to  replace  simple 
understanding  and  compassion  borne  from  knowledge. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  wotanging@bellsouth.net 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30006,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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Indian  youth's  death  ends  a troubled  life 
Service  today 

Benjamin  Shors  and  Kevin  Graman 


Staff  writers 
December  16,  2006 

VALLEY,  Wash.  - Even  in  death,  the  fate  of  Robley  "Bobby"  Carr  Dr., 
remains  unclear. 

This  afternoon,  in  a small  memorial  at  an  evangelical  church  near  this 
Stevens  County  town,  Bobby's  friends  and  family  will  gather  to  remember  a 
teenage  foster  child  and  his  traumatic  life. 

After  that,  it's  uncertain  where  the  body  of  the  15-year-old  will  be 
interred.  Bobby's  foster  father,  Steve  Horton,  said  he  is  unsure  whether 
the  boy  will  be  buried  near  his  hometown,  or  hundreds  of  miles  away  on  an 
Indian  reservation  in  Western  Washington. 

The  death  last  weekend  of  the  teenager  was  a tragic  coda  to  a child 
dependency  case  that  dragged  on  for  more  than  a decade  as  the  state's 
Division  of  Child  and  Family  Services  and  two  small  Native  American  tribes 
struggled  to  resolve  where  and  with  whom  Bobby  and  his  siblings  should 
live. 

A descendant  of  the  Nooksack  Tribe  in  Western  Washington,  as  well  as 
Alaska's  Hoonah  Indians,  the  Carr  children  fell  under  a 1978  federal  law 
designed  to  safeguard  native  children  and  keep  intact  their  tribal 
heritage . 

But  that  law  and  its  interpretation  by  social  workers  led  to  confusion, 
a string  of  court  hearings,  and  tragedy,  critics  say.  In  2003,  the  state 
and  federal  governments  agreed  to  pay  the  Carr  children  $5  million  after 
they  were  repeatedly  beaten  at  a foster  home  on  the  Nooksack  Indian 
reservation  near  Bellingham,  Wash. 

Linder  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  the  children's  money  is  managed  by  a 
professional  trustee,  with  yearly  payments.  For  Bobby,  those  payments 
would  have  continued  until  2044  in  case  his  abuse  prevented  him  from 
holding  employment,  according  to  Allen  Ressler,  a Seattle  attorney  who 
represented  the  children. 

"To  some  extent,  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  was  used  as  an  excuse  for 
the  failures  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  supervise  the  placements,"  said 
Ressler.  "You  had  essentially  two  different  entities  saying,  'You're 
responsible.'  'No,  you're  responsible.'  We  felt,  'Hey,  you're  both 
responsible.'  " 

The  teenager's  death  remains  under  investigation.  The  Stevens  County 
coroner  is  awaiting  the  results  of  a toxicology  report. 

Horton,  a 65-year-old  divorced  foster  father,  lives  on  Social  Security 
disability  income  because  he  hurt  his  back  in  an  on-the-job  accident. 
Horton  said  his  painkillers,  which  include  the  narcotic  methadone,  were 
kept  in  a locked  case,  as  is  required  of  foster  parents. 

"I  don't  know  if  he  got  into  my  pills  somehow  or  got  something  from 
somebody  else,"  Horton  said  during  an  interview  at  his  small  cabin  in 
rural  Stevens  County.  "It  is  the  worst  thing  I've  ever  been  through." 

One  child,  many  cultures 

Within  a year  of  his  birth  in  1991,  Bobby  was  removed  from  his  parents' 
care  amid  concerns  of  substance  abuse  and  domestic  violence.  In  the  next 
five  years,  Bobby  and  his  three  siblings  - now  16,  13  and  11  - shuttled 
through  more  than  a dozen  foster  homes. 

At  each  step,  state  social  workers  were  required  to  consider  the  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act.  Designed  to  give  tribes  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
children,  the  federal  law  attempts  to  meet  two  crucial  hurdles:  Remove 
children  from  dangerous  families  yet  help  them  maintain  cultural  ties. 

Because  of  a dearth  of  Indian  foster  homes,  state  social  workers  must 
frequently  place  Native  American  children  with  non-Indian  families.  Those 
placements  can  result  in  a loss  of  Native  American  culture  and  a profound 
sense  of  isolation,  according  to  a 1998  study. 

"There's  a lost  sense  of  identity  (with  the  Indian  foster  children),  not 
knowing  where  they  fit,"  said  Nancy  Dufraine,  Indian  Child  Welfare  Manager 
for  the  state's  Children's  Administration. 

While  Native  Americans  constitute  only  2 percent  of  the  state's 
population,  they  accounted  for  17  percent  of  all  child  fatalities  in 
Washington  last  year,  according  to  a report  by  the  state's  ombudsman  for 
children  and  families. 


Even  top  state  officials  don't  know  how  many  native  children  are  in 
tribal  placements.  Under  the  federal  law,  tribes  can  choose  to  take 
jurisdiction  over  a dependent  child  or  allow  the  state's  child  welfare 
system  to  care  for  them.  But  individual  tribes  are  not  required  to  tell 
the  state  how  many  children  are  in  their  foster  care  programs. 

"Some  tribes  will  share  the  data,  and  some  tribes  will  not,"  Dufraine 
said.  "They  want  to  be  able  to  protect  their  constituents  and  their 
members . " 

The  Carr  children's  travails  highlighted  a litany  of  troubles  plaguing 
native  children  in  Washington's  child  welfare  system. 

"This  case  is  an  example  of  any  problem  you  care  to  name  that  DCFS  has," 
said  Rebecca  Coufal,  an  attorney  for  the  children's  father.  "Let's  just 
say  that  if  it  could  go  wrong,  it  did  go  wrong.  Over  and  over  again." 

Bureaucratic  battles 

In  2000,  under  a joint  decision  by  the  Nooksacks  and  the  state  agency, 
the  children  were  placed  in  the  home  of  a tribal  councilwoman  near 
Bellingham. 

According  to  court  documents  filed  in  the  2003  lawsuit,  the  state  failed 
to  review  the  safety  of  the  home  or  conduct  a criminal  background  check  on 
the  home's  residents  - one  of  whom  had  a previous  assault  conviction. 
Communication  between  the  state  and  the  Nooksack  tribe  broke  down.  School 
officials  were  accused  of  ignoring  bruises  on  the  children. 

The  children  "were  beaten  and  tortured  on  an  almost  daily  basis," 
according  to  the  lawsuit. 

"No  child  should  have  to  go  through  what  they  have  gone  through,"  Horton 
said . 

The  youngest  of  the  children,  then  5 years  old,  lost  three-quarters  of 
his  intestine  after  a teenager  in  the  home  repeatedly  kicked  him  in  the 
stomach.  One  of  the  girls  had  to  be  admitted  to  a psychiatric  hospital. 

"I'm  just  crazed  about  the  kind  of  foster  homes  they  had  these  kids  in," 
said  a government  employee,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified  because 
supervisors  had  not  approved  the  conversation.  In  the  winter  of  2000,  the 
children  moved  into  the  home  of  Sharon  and  Vance  Peterson,  a Spokane 
County  District  Court  judge.  At  the  Petersons,  the  children  had  advocates 
and  caring  foster  parents,  said  Ressler,  the  children's  attorney. 

The  Petersons  "hold  a special  place  in  my  heart,"  Ressler  said.  "I  hold 
them  in  high  esteem." 

But  Bobby  Carr  continued  to  struggle.  His  "extreme  sibling  aggression 
and  defiant  behavior"  led  to  a brief  psychiatric  stay  and  more  foster 
homes,  according  to  records  obtained  by  The  Spokesman-Review. 

In  September  2001,  Bobby  moved  in  with  foster  parents  Steve  and  Carol 
Horton,  who  lived  in  a log  cabin  near  Waitts  Lake  in  Stevens  County.  The 
couple  was  granted  guardianship  of  the  boy. 

"When  we  took  him,  we  didn't  know  anything  about  what  went  on  across  the 
mountains,"  Horton  said. 

Life  in  Stevens  County 

From  the  start,  the  boy  was  a challenge.  Sometimes  he  would  spend  hours 
crying  for  his  mother,  and  at  other  times  he  would  fly  into  violent  rage. 
Horton  wondered  what  could  have  happened  to  make  him  so  angry. 

"I  know  Steve  loved  Bobby,"  said  Sandy  Peterson,  Bobby's  former  foster 
mother.  "Steve  did  miracles  with  Bobby,  but  Bobby  was  unhappy  because  he 
wanted  a mom." 

In  2004,  the  Hortons'  marriage  ended  in  divorce. 

"Bobby  took  it  bad,"  Horton  said.  "He  called  Carol  'mom'  - except  to  her 
face.  After  she  left,  he  was  a wreck." 

Even  after  the  settlement,  disputes  continued.  Last  spring,  the  Hoonah 
Indian  Association  filed  a motion  to  modify  the  children's  guardianship, 
arguing  that  the  "minimal  contact"  between  the  children  and  their  tribe 
had  "adversely  affected"  them. 

In  2005,  Bobby  visited  his  tribal  relatives  in  Alaska,  where  his  sister 
lived  in  foster  care.  A state  social  worker  accompanied  Bobby. 

"When  he  came  back  from  Alaska,  he  knew  everything,"  Horton  said. 

But  in  recent  months,  Bobby's  attitude  gradually  improved,  Horton  said. 


The  teenager  was  earning  better  grades  and  participating  in  football  at 
Valley  Elementary  and  Middle  School. 

Even  sOj  Horton  remained  concerned. 

Horton  said  Bobby  took  anti-depressants  to  help  his  mood. 

"He  was  depressed  without  question/'  Horton  said.  "He  never  talked  about 
committing  suicide."  On  the  day  before  he  died,  Bobby  and  his  foster 
father  worked  together  making  improvements  on  Horton's  property.  They 
worked  until  dark  and  then  ate,  and  the  teenager  played  video  games, 

Horton  said.  Then  they  watched  a movie  and  went  to  bed  about  1 a.m. 

"We  had  a good  day,"  Horton  said  Bobby  told  him. 

In  the  morning,  Horton  went  into  the  boy's  room  to  ask  him  to  go  to  town. 
He  found  the  boy  dead  with  his  German  shepherd-Rottweiler  mix  puppy  by  his 
side. 

"He  was  a good  kid,"  Horton  said.  "He  was  on  the  honor  roll.  He  was 
coming  around.  But  he  still  had  anger  deep  inside  and  a lot  of  pain." 
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Judge  won't  allow  foster  kids  to  go  unprepared  to  Alaska 
Kevin  Graman 
Staff  writer 
December  20,  2006 

A Spokane  County  Juvenile  Court  judge  denied  a tribe's  motion  to  allow 
two  Native  American  foster  children  in  Spokane  to  attend  the  funeral  in 
Alaska  of  their  brother,  who  died  this  month  in  foster  care. 

The  ruling  is  the  latest  chapter  in  a child  dependency  case  that  began 
in  1992,  involving  four  siblings  of  Indian  ancestry  who  were  abused  while 
in  foster  care  on  the  Nooksack  Reservation  in  northwestern  Washington. 

The  children  are  descended  from  the  Nooksack  Tribe  and  the  Hoonah  Tribe 
in  Alaska,  where  the  body  of  15-year-old  Robley  "Bobby"  Carr  Dr.  will  be 
buried . 

Bobby  Carr  died  Dec.  9 in  his  rural  Stevens  County  home. 

The  Stevens  County  coroner  is  awaiting  a toxicology  report  before 
determining  what  caused  the  boy's  death. 

In  ruling  against  the  Hoonah  Tribe  on  Tuesday,  court  Commissioner  Paul 
Bastine  expressed  dismay  that  after  more  than  a decade,  the  parties  in  the 
Carr  case  remain  at  odds. 

"You're  asking  the  court  to  make  a decision  that  you  all  should  have 
made  a long  time  ago,"  said  Bastine. 

In  2003,  the  state  and  federal  governments  agreed  to  pay  the  Carr 
children  $5  million  after  they  were  repeatedly  abused  at  a foster  home  on 
the  Nooksack  Reservation  in  2000. 

The  money  is  held  for  the  children  in  trust. 

Although  the  children  have  lived  in  foster  homes  in  the  Spokane  area  for 
the  past  six  years,  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978  entitles  the 
tribes  to  maintain  a relationship  with  them. 

After  the  death  of  their  brother,  the  children's  Hoonah  relatives  asked 
the  court  to  allow  the  two  Carr  children  in  the  foster  care  of  Vance  and 
Sandy  Peterson,  of  Spokane,  to  be  allowed  to  travel  to  the  Hoonah  island, 
where  their  16-year-old  sister  lives  in  the  care  of  her  great  uncle. 

The  Petersons  opposed  the  trip,  citing  a therapist's  declaration  that  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  mental  health  of  the  13-year-old  girl  and  11- 
year-old  boy. 

They  said,  however,  that  the  relatives  were  welcome  to  visit  the 


children  in  Spokane. 

Though  the  tribe  is  entitled  to  have  a relationship  with  the  children, 
"this  is  not  the  time"  to  send  them  to  Alaska,  said  Bastine,  a retired 
judge  who  heard  the  case  Tuesday  after  other  county  judges  recused 
themselves  because  of  their  acquaintance  with  Vance  Peterson,  who  is  a 
Spokane  County  District  Court  judge. 

"I'm  not  prepared  to  allow  these  children  to  go  to  Alaska  without 
appropriate  preparation, " Bastine  said  in  denying  the  motion. 

Present  at  Tuesday's  hearing  were  the  children's  maternal  grandmother 
and  great  uncle  from  Alaska;  their  biological  father;  a caseworker  from 
the  state  Division  of  Child  and  Family  Services;  a representative  of  the 
Hoonah  Tribe;  and  various  attorneys. 

"You  got  to  get  your  act  together,"  Bastine  told  them  all,  citing  the 
Division  of  Child  and  Family  Services  in  particular. 
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Assessing  the  Supreme  Court 

by:  Jerry  Reynolds  / Indian  Country  Today 

December  22,  2006 

WASFIINGTON  - A U.S.  Supreme  Court  considered  anti-Indian  by  the  balance 
of  opinion  in  Indian  country  didn't  improve  its  standing  with  these 
critics  in  2006,  but  worth  noting  is  that  it  didn't  render  decisions 
against  Indian  interests  so  much  as  it  allowed  lower  court  decisions  to 
stand.  And  it  took  on  one  case,  to  be  argued  in  January,  concerning 
federal  impact  aid  funding  to  schools  that  serve  Indian  students. 

It  can't  be  considered  a true  surprise  when  the  Supreme  Court  refuses  to 
consider  lower  court  decisions,  because  it  seldom  revisits  such  cases  on 
so-called  certiorari  review  (the  Latin  refers  to  making  a decision  more 
certain  through  a final  look  from  a higher  court) . But  given  the  high 
stakes  for  Indian  country,  feelings  toward  the  court  were  bitter  indeed 
last  May,  when  it  returned  the  dreaded  words  "cert  denied"  on  Seneca  land 
claims,  and  then  on  a Cayuga  land  claims  case  that  had  approached  a third 
decade  in  litigation. 

By  its  inaction,  the  Supreme  Court  sealed  the  defeat  of  Cayuga  land 
claims  in  upstate  New  York,  primarily  by  reason  of  the  tribe's  purported 
long  inaction  on  its  claims.  In  effect,  the  high  court  found  nothing  to 
argue  with  in  the  finding  that  favoring  the  Cayuga  claims  now  would 
disrupt  other  interests,  despite  the  strong  view  of  Indian  country  at 
large  that  the  Cayuga  claim  was  undermined  and  complicated  by  breaches  of 
federal  and  treaty  law.  A number  of  prominent  Indian  attorneys  took  the 
view  that  a towering  injustice  had  been  committed  in  the  lower  courts;  and 
Cayuga  leader  Clint  Halftown  issued  a statement  contending  the  tribe  never 
should  have  trusted  the  U.S.  legal  system. 

Some  foes  of  the  hard-fought  Cayuga  claim  took  the  decision  as  precedent 
for  the  termination  of  all  land  claims  among  the  reviving  Haudenosaunee 
(Iroquois)  Confederacy  tribes,  a cause  taken  up  by  some  among  New  York 
state's  congressional  delegation  and  filed  for  lower  court  action,  though 
not  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

Come  what  may,  the  Supreme  Court  appeared  to  be  settling  on  the  view  of 
its  conservative  wing  that  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  offering  legal 
rights,  also  raises  certain  thresholds  to  citizens  with  damages  and 
takings  claims  against  state  governments  - and  then  extending  that  view  to 
tribes.  No  less  an  authority  than  Kevin  Gover,  former  assistant  secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs  at  the  Interior  Department,  has  advised  tribes  against 
turning  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  a protector  as  they  have  in  times  past. 


Another  decision  of  "cert  denied"  left  intact  a lower  court  ruling  that 
all  Rhode  Island  laws  can  be  enforced  on  Narragansett  Tribe  dominions, 
based  on  a "unique  relationship"  between  the  state  and  the  tribe.  At  stake 
was  the  tribe's  authority  to  operate  a smoke  shop  without  license  (that  is 
tax-free)  from  the  state. 

Likewise  on  a "cert  denied"  appeal,  the  Delaware  of  Oklahoma  were  not 
heard  by  the  court  on  a claim  to  Pennsylvania  land  for  casino  purposes; 
the  Pechanga  in  California  were  permitted  to  police  their  own  enrollment; 
tribal  authority  over  Indians  who  are  not  citizens  of  a tribe  was  left 
intact;  and  the  BIA  retained  its  ability  to  take  land  into  trust  for 
tribes . 

A handful  of  other  cases  with  consequence  for  Indian  country  are  "cert 
pending,"  meaning  they  may  or  may  not  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
review. 

The  impact  aid  case,  slated  for  January,  is  that  rare  example  of  "cert 
granted"  - in  Zuni  Public  School  District,  et  al.  v.  Department  of 
Education,  et  al.,  the  high  court  could  clear  up  an  issue  that  has 
aggravated  tribes  for  years.  Federal  impact  aid  funds  are  paid  to  school 
districts  based  on  the  presence  of  federal  lands;  it  makes  up  for  the  lack 
of  tax  income  from  those  lands.  The  funds  are  pooled  and  doled  out  again 
for  all  school  uses  within  the  district;  tribes  have  long  argued  that 
because  the  funds  are  available  due  to  the  presence  of  their  trust  lands 
within  school  districts,  they  should  receive  the  federal  impact  aid  funds. 
That  is  at  least  one  difficult  issue  the  court  is  prepared  to  tackle. 

The  lengthy  detail  on  these  and  other  cases  can  be  found  at  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund  Tribal  Supreme  Court  Project  Web  site, 
www . narf . org/ cases/ supctpro j . html . 
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Parties  in  Klallam  Landfill  Lawsuit  Settle  for  $2.75M 

The  county  and  Waste  Management  were  sued  over  claims  that  the 

tribe's  land  was  contaminated. 

By  TRAVIS  BAKER,  tbaker@kitsapsun.com 
December  20,  2006 

Kitsap  County  on  Monday  announced  the  settlement  of  a lawsuit  brought 
against  the  county  and  Waste  Management  of  Washington  Inc.  by  the  Port 
Gamble  S' Klallam  Tribe  over  claims  that  contamination  has  migrated  from 
the  old  Flansville  dump  onto  adjacent  tribal  land. 

It  will  cost  the  two  defendants  $2.75  million,  which  will  be  put  in  a 
trust  account  "for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe." 

The  agreement  still  needs  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  of  Waste  Management,  the  county  said  in  a news  release.  It  said  the 
county  and  the  company  are  expected  to  share  in  providing  the  money,  but 
it  did  not  say  in  what  proportion. 

In  its  own  news  release,  the  tribe  said  the  money  compensates  it  "for 
loss  of  use  of  over  300  acres  of  land  that  has  been  sampled  and  documented 
as  contaminated  by  the  landfill  . . . and  will  be  subject  to  restrictions  on 
use  and  occupancy  for  at  least  a generation  and  probably  much  longer. 

"According  to  Kitsap  County's  Flazardous  Sites  listing,  the  landfill  is 
teeming  with  high  levels  of  halogenated  organic  compounds,  metals  and 
solvents,"  the  tribal  release  said. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  the  tribe's  reservation  abuts  the  old  landfill, 
which  is  located  on  72  acres  of  county  land  4 1/2  miles  south  of  Flansville 


The  landfill  is  on  17.3  of  those  acres. 

The  landfill  operated  from  1962  to  1990.  Since  then,  the  county  said  in 
a news  release,  "the  county  has  been  working  with  (the  state  Department  of 
Ecology),  the  health  district,  the  tribe  and  other  parties  to  clean  up  the 
landfill." 

The  county  and  Waste  Management  dispute  the  tribe's  claims  that  the  land 
has  been  contaminated  by  pollutants  from  the  landfill,  but  "they  have 
agreed  to  resolve  the  dispute  and  address  their  respective  concerns  and 
obligations  so  a Cleanup  Action  Plan  can  be  developed,"  the  county  news 
release  said. 

The  remedy  agreed  upon  is  to  lessen  the  contamination  "at  or  migrating 
from"  the  dump,  while  controls  will  be  imposed  on  the  reservation  to  keep 
people  away  from  the  surface  and  groundwater  in  the  area  in  question. 

According  to  the  county.  Tribal  Chairman  Ron  Charles  said,  "Based  on 
(six  years  of)  studies,  we  have  concluded  that  the  settlement  agreement 
provides  for  a reasonable  resolution  of  the  issues  involved  with  the 
landfill.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  the  county.  Waste 
Management  and  our  neighbors  to  make  sure  that  the  landfill  does  not 
threaten  human  health  or  the  natural  environment." 

The  money  will  be  used  by  the  tribe  to  pay  down  loans  relating  to  390 
acres  of  land  purchased  from  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  help 
replace  the  land  contaminated  by  the  Hansville  dump,  Charles  said.  That 
land  will  be  used  for  forestry  and  replanted  as  necessary,  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2006  Kitsap  Sun,  Bremerton,  WA. 
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Cherokee  freedmen  win  round 
December  20,  2006 

TAHLEQUAH  - A Cherokee  Nation  motion  to  dismiss  a lawsuit  filed  by 
freedmen  was  denied  by  a U.S.  District  Court. 

Cherokee  freedmen  filed  a lawsuit  against  the  United  States  claiming  U.S 
officials  breached  their  fiduciary  duty  by  failing  to  endorse  a treaty  and 
the  13th  Amendment,  which  outlawed  slavery.  They  said  this  happened  when 
the  they  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  the  Cherokee  Nation's  2003 
election  for  principal  chief  and  an  amendment  to  the  Cherokee  Constitution 
Cherokee  officials  filed  a motion  to  dismiss  the  suit  and  that  action 
was  dismissed  Tuesday  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ion  Velie,  an  attorney  for  the  freedmen,  said  the  ruling  also  permits 
the  freedmen,  who  are  descendants  of  slaves  who  were  adopted  into  the 
tribe,  to  add  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  to  the 
lawsuit . 

Copyright  c.  2006  News  9/The  Oklahoman  - Produced  by  NewsOK.com. 
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Army  specialist  loses  his  arm,  but  not  his  spirit 


By  Cory  Frolik  The  Daily  Times 
December  18,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Alroy  Billiman  and  his  family  are  adjusting  to  his 
loss  of  an  arm.  It  won't  be  easy  for  the  27-year-old  Billiman,  his  wife 
and  their  1-year-old  daughter,  but  all  three  are  taking  it  in  stride,  say 
family  members. 

The  average  person,  said  Alroy' s sister,  Lorencita  Billiman,  30,  might 
be  devastated  after  losing  a limb.  She  reasoned  that  depression  from  the 
loss  of  certain  functions  and  the  incessant  pain  could  be  too  much  for 
some. 

But  Alroy  is  different,  she  said.  He  refuses  to  concede  to  adversity. 

Alroy,  an  Army  specialist  with  the  Army  Reserve  First  Battalion  133 
Infantry,  was  helping  the  Iowa  National  Guard  transport  supplies  from 
Iordan  to  Iraq  on  Nov.  9,  when  a bomb  exploded  beneath  his  Humvee.  Alroy' s 
account  of  the  explosion  is  a chilling  one. 

"I  felt  the  pain  the  minute  the  explosion  hit.  The  Humvee  lifted  off  the 
ground  and  then  fell  back  down.  It  was  all  black  smoke,"  Alroy  said. 

Alroy,  who  was  driving,  says  he  crawled  into  the  back  where  the  gunner 
and  other  passengers  were. 

A large  amount  of  blood  inside  the  vehicle  alarmed  passengers  and 
everyone  wanted  out.  Alroy  says  he  tried  to  open  the  door  only  to  realize 
he  didn't  have  an  arm  to  open  it. 

The  explosion  nearly  killed  the  young  man,  according  to  a release  from 
the  Navajo  Nation.  He  survived  but  his  right  arm  from  the  elbow  down  had 
to  be  amputated  and  his  right  leg  was  badly  injured. 

Alroy  was  treated  at  Landstuhl  Regional  Medical  Center  near  Ramstein, 
Germany.  About  a month  ago,  he  was  taken  to  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  underwent  two  operations. 

After  spending  about  two  weeks  receiving  treatment,  he  was  moved  to  the 
Naval  Medical  Center  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where  he  will  receive 
rehabilitation  in  coming  months.  Depending  on  how  quickly  he  heals,  Alroy 
could  spend  some  six  or  more  months  in  rehabilitation,  Lorencita  said.  He 
still  has  much  physical  therapy,  counseling  and  adjusting  ahead  of  him. 

Alroy  will  get  a prosthetic  arm  and  learn  how  to  use  it.  The  prosthetic 
arm  works  when  muscles  in  the  shoulder  are  tensed. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Alroy  underwent  more  surgery  to  combat  an  infection 
that  resulted  from  his  wounds.  Family  members  who  flew  to  California  to  be 
at  his  side  and  saw  him  during  this  period  say  he  was  in  no  way  down  on 
himself  despite  needing  so  much  medical  attention. 

Facing  a life  without  one  arm,  Alroy  remains  upbeat.  He  says  he  sees 
nothing  to  be  gained  from  a negative  attitude. 

From  his  wife's  temporary  home  at  the  Fisher  House,  a "home  away  for 
home"  for  military  families  whose  loved  ones  are  in  the  hospital,  Alroy 
gave  every  reassurance  that  things  will  be  fine. 

"I'm  still  the  same.  This  is  just  another  challenge  for  me,"  he  said. 

A recent  conversation  he  had  with  his  brother  persuaded  Alroy  that  this 
incident  was  all  part  of  God's  plan  and  that  he  wasn't  so  unfortunate 
after  all. 

"Maybe  God  saw  a baby  being  born  that  needed  an  arm.  He  knew  I was 
strong  enough  to  go  without  it  so  he  took  it,"  he  said. 

His  positive  attitude  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 

"He  surprised  and  reassured  the  whole  family  by  being  strong  and  not 
wallowing  in  self-pity,"  said  Lorie  Lee,  Alroy 's  niece  and  media 
production  specialist  for  the  Navajo  Nation's  Office  of  Broadcast  Services. 
"From  the  very  (moment)  he  was  stabilized,  he  has  been  really  positive 
about  what's  ahead  of  him  in  terms  of  rehabilitation  and  therapy." 

A photograph  taken  just  minutes  after  the  explosion  shows  Alroy  giving 
the  camera  a one-armed  thumbs  up.  Alroy,  an  excited  speaker  on  the  phone, 
has  an  upbeat  manner  that  even  his  injury  could  not  darken. 

He  is  experiencing  the  most  difficulty  in  making  the  minor  modifications 

"He  gets  frustrated,"  Lorencita  said,  "when  he  can't  hold  his  daughter 
in  a loving  way. " 

Alroy  says  he  looks  forward  to  moving  back  to  the  Four  Corners  area  and 
ranching  again,  but  he  wonders  whether  he  will  be  able  to  fish,  hunt  and 
do  everything  he  did  before.  He  also  wishes  to  return  to  college  and 


perhaps  work  in  oil  field  construction , as  he  did  previously. 

Lorencita  worries  the  stress  may  be  taking  its  toll  on  Alroy's  wife, 
Katara,  23. 

"She  was  already  trying  to  raise  the  baby  on  her  own  and  now  this.  It  is 
going  to  be  a long  haul,"  Lorencita  said  in  a phone  interview  from  her 
father's  home  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

Katara  was  a student  at  San  luan  College  majoring  in  medical 
administrative  assistance.  She  was  in  her  microcomputer  application  class 
when  she  the  call  came  informing  her  of  Alroy's  injuries. 

But  she  says  that  life  will  return  to  normal  after  a few  setbacks.  She 
says,  "I  have  to  make  a few  adjustments.  I'm  now  trying  to  take  care  of  an 
infant  and  my  husband,  two  people  who  depend  on  me  the  most." 

Alroy  was  expected  to  be  discharged  from  the  hospital  Friday.  He  will 
live  in  a two-bedroom  home  on  the  Naval  base  as  he  undergoes  therapy  and 
treatment . 

He  says  he  looks  forward  to  getting  out  and  seeing  San  Diego.  He  will  be 
happy  to  say  farewell  to  the  hospital  beds,  he  added. 

Cory  Frolik:  cfrolik@daily-times.com 
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National  Bison  Range  / Ranchers  defend  tribe 
By  VINCE  DEVLIN  of  the  Missoulian 
December  22,  2006 

RONAN  - From  a Deep,  and  out  of  about  50  head  of  bison  in  one  pasture, 
rancher  Bernard  Hakes  points  out  the  3-year-old  heifer  and  three  yearlings 
he  purchased  from  the  National  Bison  Range  a week  ago  - bison  that  an 
opponent  of  tribal  involvement  at  the  refuge  claimed  had  not  been  fed  for 
a number  of  days. 

"When  I got  them,  they  were  fat  and  sassy,"  Hakes  says.  "That  story  that 
the  tribes  were  not  feeding  them  was  B.S." 

Hakes  and  another  longtime  volunteer  at  the  annual  bison  roundup.  Poison 
architect  Paul  Bishop,  have  come  forward  the  week  after  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  abruptly  ended  its  agreement  with  the  Confederated  Salish 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  for  shared  management  of  the  National  Bison  Range. 

Neither  Hakes  nor  Bishop  are  tribal  members,  but  they  don't  think  CSKT 
was  given  a fair  shake  at  the  refuge. 

"I  quite  frankly  don't  give  a damn  who  runs  the  Bison  Range,  but  if  Fish 
and  Wildlife  is  going  to  take  it  over  for  a reason,  let's  let  it  be  the 
truth,"  Hakes  says.  "I  could  bitch  about  the  tribes  over  other  things  and 
spend  a couple  of  hours.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  Bison  Range,  there's 
been  no  neglect,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  animal." 

Bishop  says  he  feels  National  Bison  Range  project  manager  Steve  Kallin 
"has  purposefully  created  an  environment  of  distrust,  animosity  and 
misinformation.  The  FWS,  under  his  direction,  has  sought  to  try  the  tribes 
in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  while  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
sabotage  the  co-management  relationship  behind  the  scenes." 

Kallin  was  not  available  for  comment  Thursday,  but  deputy  project  leader 
Bill  West  vigorously  defended  him. 

"He's  one  of  the  finest  humans,  and  administrators,  I've  ever  seen," 

West  says  of  Kallin.  "In  26  years,  I've  never  worked  for  anyone  more 
honorable.  I'd  follow  Steve  Kallin  anywhere." 

Bishop,  meantime,  called  for  Kallin  to  be  reassigned  and  another 
administrator  to  be  brought  in  "who  can  oversee  a fair  and  balanced 
assessment  of  the  tribes'  capabilities." 


Bishop  says  that  while  his  exposure  to  the  Bison  Range  is  limited  to  two 
to  three  days  a year  when  he  volunteers  at  the  roundup,  he  thinks  it 
provides  a good  window  into  the  work  the  tribes  have  done  there  since  the 
co-management  plan  went  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  2005. 

"I  have,  from  the  beginning,  felt  that  the  way  FWS  conducted  the  roundup 
had  serious  problems,"  Bishop  wrote  in  a letter  published  Thursday  in  the 
weekly  Valley  Dournal.  "It  was  always  heavy  on  the  'cowboy'  and  it  seemed 
the  welfare  of  the  bison  extended  only  to  their  most  basic  physical  needs. 

Bishop,  whose  family  has  volunteered  at  the  roundup  for  more  than  20 
years  and  who  himself  has  been  involved  for  more  than  10,  says  that  over 
time  the  bison  became  more  savvy  to  the  methods  of  FWS  riders. 

"The  only  FWS  response  was  to  run  the  animals  harder,  getting  them  even 
more  stressed  and  worn  out,"  Bishop  says.  "The  common  method,  once  all  the 
'easy'  animals  had  been  chased  in  by  riders,  was  to  retire  the  horses  and 
bring  out  a FWS  Deep.  The  driver  would  then  chase  the  remaining  stubborn 
bison,  horn  blaring,  until  they  submitted." 

It  sometimes  involved  ramming  the  bison  with  the  front  bumper.  Bishop 
says,  and  in  2004  - the  last  year  FWS  had  sole  control  of  the  roundup  - an 
adult  bison  was  rammed  from  behind,  its  leg  was  broken,  and  it  had  to  be 
killed. 

But  when  the  tribes  came  on  board,  that  changed.  Bishop  says. 

"The  tribes'  first  roundup  was  a huge  success,  which  was  completed  in 
two  days  with  time  to  spare,"  Bishops  says. 

"I  know  it  sounds  odd,  but  I believe  the  animals  noticed  a difference, 
too,"  he  says.  "They  were  clearly  much  calmer  and  less  stressed.  The 
riders  did  a fantastic  job  of  handling  the  animals  with  care  and  everyone 
else  followed  suit.  The  bison  were  processed  through  with  a level  of 
compassion  and  patience  that  was  definitely  lacking  in  the  old  FWS  cowboy 
days . " 

Bishop  says  his  jaw  dropped  when  Kallin  glossed  over  the  success  of  the 
roundup  afterward. 

"I  am  not  sure  why  he  won't  tell  you  this,"  Bishop  says  he  told  the 
roundup  staff  after  Kallin  left,  "but  that  was  the  best  roundup  in  the 
last  10  years,  maybe  ever." 

West  says  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  always  praised  the  tribes' 
work  at  the  annual  roundup,  and  it  was  other  areas  over  the  course  of  the 
past  year  where  work  was  done  less  than  satisfactorily  or  not  performed  - 
much  of  which  was  documented  in  a critical  (and  controversial)  performance 
report . 

"The  big  elephant  on  the  table  that  never  gets  talked  about  is  that  the 
tribes  want  the  land  back,"  West  says.  "But  whether  the  tribes  can  run  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  the  right  way  is  the  only  thing  on  the 
negotiating  table." 

Fie  credited  FWS  biologist  Lee  Dones  with  discontinuing  use  of  a Deep  to 
herd  bison  into  corrals,  as  well  as  developing  the  system  that  allows 
roundup  workers  to  pass  a wand  over  implanted  computer  chips  in  the  scale 
area  to  get  information  on  each  animal,  without  driving  them  into  a 
squeeze  chute. 

And,  he  says,  she's  also  responsible  for  the  use  of  hydraulic  squeeze 
chutes  at  the  roundup  that  are  easier  on  the  animals  that  are  directed 
there  than  the  old  chutes  were. 

"That's  who  Lee  Dones  is,"  West  says.  "The  best  thing  to  happen  to  bison 
here  in  a while.  Paul  gives  credit  to  the  tribes  for  things  that  had  more 
to  do  with  Lee." 

But  Bishop  says  the  biologist  was  "particularly  agitated"  at  the  roundup 

"She  snapped  at  several  tribal  staff  members  and  I heard  her  say  several 
times,  'That's  not  my  job'  or  'Talk  to  the  tribes,'  " Bishop  says.  "I 
don't  want  to  over-dramatize  the  events,  but  I do  need  to  clearly  stress 
that  the  level  of  condescending  and  insulting  behavior  by  several  FWS 
staff  toward  the  tribal  staff  was  very  obvious." 

West  says  the  tribes  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  "they  wanted 
credit  for  the  jobs  they  did,  and  didn't  want  us  to  do  their  jobs."  The 
tribes,  he  adds,  do  deserve  credit  in  other  areas  at  the  roundup. 

"They  added  a new  dimension,  showing  how  if  you're  patient  with  the  most 
stubborn  critters,  you  can  actually  walk  them  into  the  corrals,"  West  says 


"We  tried  their  method , and  it  took  an  hour,  but  it  worked.  It  was  a 
positive  thing  that  had  never  been  tried  before." 

Hakes  says  he  employs  similar  tactics  on  his  ranch,  using  what  he  calls 
"Dudas  cows"  to  move  the  bison  where  he  needs  to. 

"I've  got  three  pet  cows  I feed  out  of  a bucket,  and  I'll  use  them  to 
lead  in  the  other  buffalo,"  Hakes  says.  "Buffalo  lead  better  than  they 
drive . " 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  he  says,  is  simply  protecting  its  turf 
from  the  tribes,  who  had  been  in  negotiations  with  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  take  over  full  control  of  management  at  the  Bison  Range  when 
the  plug  was  pulled  on  the  Annual  Funding  Agreement  that  allowed  for  the 
co-management  plan. 

"There's  no  reason  (CSKT)  can't  run  it  as  good  as  anybody  else,"  Hakes 
says.  "I  realize  I'm  endangering  my  working  relationship  with  the  Bison 
Range,  but  fair  is  fair." 

"To  me,  they  can  run  it  better,"  Bishop  says.  "Dust  the  last  two  years 
at  the  roundup,  how  things  have  changed,  proves  that.  If  the  tribes  are  as 
bad  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  says  they  are,  why  don't  they  stand 
back  and  let  them  fail  on  their  own?" 
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Oneidas,  U.S.  say  don't  let  claim  die 
By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 
December  18,  2006 

The  Oneida  Indian  land  claim  should  not  be  dismissed,  and  the  Oneidas 
should  be  paid  at  least  $500,000  for  land  illegally  taken  from  them  200 
years  ago,  the  Oneidas  and  federal  government  argue  in  new  court  papers. 

The  U.S.  government  and  the  three  tribes  of  Oneidas  filed  papers  last 
week  in  federal  court  seeking  to  keep  alive  the  Oneida  Indian  land  claim, 
filed  in  1974.  A federal  appeals  court  last  year  tossed  out  a similar 
claim  by  the  Cayuga  Indians,  saying  the  two  Cayuga  tribes  had  waited  too 
long.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  that  ruling. 

After  the  Cayuga  case,  the  state  and  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  asked  a 
judge  to  dismiss  the  Oneida  claim  for  the  same  reasons  that  doomed  the 
Cayuga  claim. 

The  Oneida  tribes  and  the  federal  Department  of  Dustice  argue  in  last 
week's  filings,  however,  that  the  Cayuga  decision  was  wrong.  They  also 
argue  that  the  Oneida  claim  is  different  from  the  Cayuga  case  and  should 
not  be  dismissed. 

The  lawyer  for  the  counties,  David  Schraver,  disagrees. 

"We  think  the  Cayuga  case  should  be  dispositive  of  the  Oneida  land  claim 
as  well,  and  that  there  are  not  legally  significant  differences,"  Schraver 
said . 

Dustice  department  lawyers  also  backtracked  from  their  position  earlier 
this  year  that  the  Cayuga  appeals  court  decision  spelled  an  end  to  all  New 
York  Indian  claims.  Federal  lawyers  last  week  put  forth  a new  argument: 
Even  if  the  claims  are  denied  because  of  the  passage  of  time,  the  Oneidas 
still  deserve  compensation  for  the  low  prices  they  were  paid  at  the  time 
of  the  land  sales  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

That  would  be  about  $500,000  from  1795  to  1827,  when  the  state  bought 
the  bulk  of  Oneida  land,  according  to  the  tribes'  lawyers. 

The  value  of  the  land  claim,  which  sprawls  across  250,000  acres  in 


Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  had  been  estimated  at  $1  billion. 

Tribes  and  the  federal  government  argue  that  the  Oneida  claim  has 
important  differences  from  the  Cayuga  claim.  For  example,  lawyers  argue 
that  the  Oneidas  tried  for  at  least  130  years  to  persuade  the  government 
that  their  land  had  been  illegally  sold  to  the  state  of  New  York.  The  1790 
Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  prohibited  states  from  buying  Indian  land 
without  the  consent  of  the  federal  government. 

Even  if  a judge  dismisses  the  Oneida  claim  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
Cayuga  claim,  the  federal  government  argues,  the  Oneidas  should  at  least 
be  reimbursed  for  the  deflated  prices  the  state  paid  for  the  land. 

According  to  the  tribes,  the  state  paid  between  one-twelfth  and  one- 
third  of  the  actual  market  value  of  Oneida  land. 

"The  state  intentionally  violated  federal  law  when  it  bought  Oneida  land 
. . . for  only  a fraction  of  its  value  by  using  threats,  lies,  liquor  and 
other  exploitation,"  lawyers  for  the  tribes  say.  There  are  three  Oneida 
tribes:  one  each  in  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Ontario. 

Lawyers  for  the  tribes  say  the  state  helped  balance  its  budget  by 
purchasing  land  from  the  Oneidas  at  cut-rate  prices  and  selling  it  at  a 
large  profit. 

In  any  event,  lawyers  argue,  the  case  should  not  be  dismissed  until  more 
evidence  is  presented  that  the  Oneidas  had  fought  since  at  least  1840  to 
get  their  land  back. 

The  state  and  counties  have  until  Dan.  23  to  reply.  A hearing  on  the 
case  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  2 in  Albany  before  U.S.  District  Dudge  Lawrence 
Kahn . 

Copyright  c.  2006  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Voting  rights  case  settled  in  South  Dakota 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  18,  2006 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - Martin  city  officials  have  orders  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  to  redraw  city  council  lines  that  will  correct  voting  rights 
violations  against  the  American  Indian  voting  population. 

American  Indians  make  up  45  percent  of  the  city's  population  but, 
because  of  the  current  redistricting  plan,  are  allegedly  unable  to  elect 
candidates  of  their  choice  to  city  offices. 

A lawsuit.  Cottier  v.  City  of  Martin,  was  originally  filed  in  2002 
against  the  town  of  Martin  with  the  intent  of  correcting  the  redistricting 
plan  adopted  that  year.  The  plan,  according  to  the  plaintiffs,  diluted  the 
American  Indian  voting  strength. 

"This  ruling  will  enable  Indian  voters  to  enjoy  the  right  that  many 
other  South  Dakotas  take  for  granted:  the  right  to  have  a say  in  their 
local  government.  The  decision  also  benefits  everyone  by  promoting 
fairness  and  a more  democratic  city  government,"  said  Bryan  Sells,  staff 
attorney  with  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  Voting  Rights  Project. 

District  Dudge  Karen  Schreier  ruled  in  her  original  decision  that  the 
city  of  Martin  did  not  violate  one  of  the  three  factors,  known  as 
"Gingles"  factors  after  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision,  needed  to  prove  a 
voting  rights  violation.  These  factors  are  the  baseline  indicators  of 
voter  discrimination. 

The  ruling  was  appealed  to  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
remanded  the  case  back  to  the  lower  court  after  concluding  that  the 
district  court  erred  in  its  findings  about  the  three  Gingles  factors. 


In  2002,  the  city  of  Martin  passed  an  ordinance  to  redraw  the  district 
boundaries  that  was  challenged  by  the  ACLU,  which  claimed  the  ordinance 
was  malapportioned  and  that  it  fragmented  the  American  Indian  vote.  The 
city  admitted  the  error  and  a new  ordinance  was  drawn  that  improved  the 
malapportionment  but  continued  to  violate  paragraph  two,  which  deals  with 
dilution  or  fragmentation. 

Schreier,  in  her  opinion,  wrote  that  the  city  council  was  informed  by 
the  state's  attorney  general's  office  that  the  ordinance  diluted  the 
American  Indian  vote  and,  as  stated  during  the  trial,  the  council's 
comment  was:  "We  don't  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it." 

Therefore,  Schreier  ruled  that  the  city  was  aware  of  the  violation  when 
it  adopted  the  ordinance. 

Schreier  relied  heavily  on  a recent  case  that  was  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs,  Boneshirt  v.  Nelson.  Schreier  also  heard  that  case  and  ruled 
for  the  plaintiffs,  which  was  affirmed  by  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
The  state  of  South  Dakota  asked  that  the  case  be  reviewed.  Boneshirt  dealt 
with  a state  redistricting  plan  that  packed  one  district  with  American 
Indian  voters,  instead  of  splitting  two  districts  to  give  the  American 
Indian  voters  a chance  to  elect  preferred  candidates  in  two  districts. 

The  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  relied  on  and  quoted  from  Cottier  as 
well.  Cottier  was  sent  down  to  the  district  court  in  2005  and  the  final 
ruling  was  released  on  Dec.  6. 

Schreier  agreed  with  the  appellate  judges  in  their  conclusion  that  South 
Dakota  was  a state  that  perpetrated  racial  discrimination,  especially  in 
voting  rights. 

"The  court  finds  that  Indians  continue  to  suffer  the  effects  of 
discrimination,  including  lower  levels  of  income  and  education. 
Additionally,  the  court  finds  that  Indians  in  Martin  suffer  from  depressed 
levels  of  political  activity,"  Schreier  wrote. 

The  defendants  claimed  that  because  some  American  Indians  had  been 
elected  to  city  office  in  the  past  it  did  not  practice  racial 
discrimination.  Schreier  found  that  since  1981  only  seven  American  Indian 
candidates  were  elected  to  office,  and  one  or  two  of  those  were  not  a 
preferred  candidate. 

"As  a result,  the  court  finds  that  Indians  are  rarely  elected  to  the 
Martin  City  Council,"  Schreier  wrote. 

The  courts  have  to  rely  on  Senate  factors  that  determine  whether 
discrimination  occurred  during  political  campaigns.  Schreier  noted  that  in 
the  state  of  South  Dakota,  overt  racial  appeals  or  comments  have  occurred. 
During  the  1998  gubernatorial  race,  the  state's  largest  newspaper,  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader,  printed  the  headline:  "Hunhoff  picks  Indian 
woman  as  running  mate." 

Bernie  Hunhoff,  candidate  for  governor,  chose  Elsie  Meeks,  Oglala,  to 
run  for  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor. 

In  2002  the  local  Martin  newspaper  ran  advertisements  suggesting  voter 
fraud  by  American  Indians,  even  though  there  was  no  evidence  of  fraud. 

In  the  2002  primary  and  general  elections  in  Bennett  County,  in  which 
Martin  is  located,  rumors  were  spread  that  if  an  American  Indian  were 
elected  to  the  county  commission  land  would  be  placed  into  trust  status 
and  taken  off  the  tax  rolls. 

Bennett  County  is  located  next  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  is 
considered  part  of  the  reservation.  One  of  the  nine  tribal  districts  is 
partially  located  in  Bennett  County  and  the  city  of  Martin. 

A 2003  exit  poll  found  that  100  percent  of  the  American  Indians  who 
voted  in  Ward  1 voted  for  their  preferred  candidate,  who  lost  the  election 
In  Ward  3,  the  American  Indian-preferred  candidate  also  lost  despite  an  86 
percent  vote  from  American  Indians. 

The  court  found,  as  a result  of  this  poll,  that  racially 

polarized  voting  occurs  in  the  city  of  Martin.  Schreier  wrote  that  the 
American  Indian  population  in  Martin  suffers  from  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination,  which  includes  lower  levels  of  income,  education,  home 
ownership,  automobile  ownership  and  standard  of  living. 

The  court  has  given  the  city  of  Martin  the  chance  to  redraw  the 
districts,  which  will  then  be  reviewed  by  the  court.  The  city  has  until 
Ian.  5,  2007,  to  file  the  remedial  proposals.  The  entire  review  process  is 


to  take  no  longer  than  30  days. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  submitted,  in  2002,  three  possible 
proposals  for  redistricting  the  city;  the  city  rejected  all  of  them.  At 
trial  it  was  not  determined  if  the  city  council  ever  reviewed  the 
proposals  with  any  degree  of  detail. 

The  case  is  Cottier  v.  Nelson  02-5021-KES,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court, 
District  of  South  Dakota  Western  Division.  It  can  be  found  online  at 
www.aclu.org/votingrights/minority/276241gl20061206.html . 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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attorney  general's  shocker 

Tobacco  taxes  off-reservation  only 

By  Howard  Fischer 

Capitol  Media  Services 

Tucson,  Arizona 

December  23,  2006 

PHOENIX  - Arizona  can't  collect  two  new  taxes  on  cigarettes  totaling  82 
cents  a pack  if  the  purchases  are  made  at  reservation  stores.  Attorney 
General  Terry  Goddard  said  Friday. 

In  a formal  legal  opinion,  Goddard  said  Proposition  203,  approved  by 
voters  last  month,  was  worded  in  a way  that  means  only  off-reservation 
sales  are  subject  to  the  new  80-cent  tax  designed  to  raise  money  for  early 
childhood  development  programs. 

Similarly,  Goddard  said  a separate  2-cent  tax,  approved  as  part  of 
Proposition  201  to  police  new  restrictions  on  smoking  in  public  places, 
also  is  written  to  apply  solely  to  off -reservation  sales. 

He  said  there  is  a legal  way  to  apply  both  levies  to  sales  made  at 
Indian  smoke  shops,  just  as  was  done  in  1994  when  the  tax  was  hiked  by  40 
cents,  and  again  in  2002  when  an  additional  60  cents  was  tacked  on.  But 
that  wasn't  done  here  in  either  case,  he  said. 

Friday's  opinion  does  more  than  undermine  the  $150  million  a year  that 
backers  of  Proposition  203  hoped  to  raise  each  year  for  early  childhood 
development  programs  and  the  $5  million  for  smoking  enforcement. 

It  also  creates  an  $8. 20-a-carton  disparity  between  on-reservation  and 
off -reservation  prices  that  may  be  enough  to  convince  some  smokers  who  now 
get  their  smokes  locally  to  instead  make  the  drive  and  stock  up. 

Goddard's  decision  surprised  Nadine  Mathis  Basha,  the  Chandler  resident 
who  put  Proposition  203  together.  She  said  it  was  always  assumed  that  the 
new  tax,  approved  by  voters  last  month,  would  apply  to  all  sales 
throughout  the  state. 

Basha,  the  former  president  of  the  state  Board  of  Education,  said  she 
hopes  tribes  will  "voluntarily  add  tax"  and  then  turn  the  proceeds  over  to 
the  state  - and  eventually  over  to  a new  board  created  to  award  grants  for 
various  programs  around  the  state. 

She  said  that  makes  sense  because  Proposition  203  is  written  so  that 
tribal  members  can  benefit  from  the  health  and  education  programs  the  tax 
is  supposed  to  fund. 

Tribes  are  free  to  impose  their  own  sales  taxes  where  state  levies  do 
not  apply.  They  purchase  special  red-colored  tax  stamps  through  tobacco 
distributors  to  mark  products  sold  on  reservations  to  non-Indians. 

But  in  the  past  they  have  earmarked  the  proceeds  for  their  own  programs 
rather  than  giving  them  to  the  state. 

Goddard  said  there  is  no  requirement  for  tribes  to  levy  a new  tax  or,  if 
they  do,  there's  no  restriction  on  how  to  spend  the  money. 


At  the  heart  of  the  issue  is  the  language  of  the  ballot  measures. 

Dan  Zemke,  spokesman  for  the  state  Department  of  Revenue,  said  the  1994 
and  2002  tax  hikes  were  written  as  "a  tax  on  the  consumer  that  was  pre- 
collected through  the  purchase  of  the  tax  stamp  by  the  distributor . " And 
the  distributors  have  to  purchase  those  stamps  when  the  cigarettes  first 
come  into  the  state. 

But  Goddard  said  both  Proposition  203  and  201  impose  what  in  essence  is 
a transaction-privilege  tax  - one  that  is  the  obligation  of  the  retailer 
to  pay.  And  he  said  federal  law  generally  precludes  the  state  from  taxing 
reservation  transactions,  even  if  the  buyers  are  not  Indians. 

Most  of  the  proceeds  from  the  1994  tax  pay  for  health  care  programs  for 
those  who  earned  too  much  money  to  qualify  for  free  health  care  but  earned 
less  than  the  federal  poverty  level. 

The  2002  levy  was  designed  to  help  fund  emergency  health  services. 

Both  those  tax  increases,  while  written  to  apply  to  reservation  sales, 
also  included  an  opt-out  provision:  Tribes  could  impose  their  own  taxes  to 
offset  the  new  state  tax.  Most  tribes  adopted  that  provision,  keeping  the 
revenues  for  themselves. 

local  angle 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  raised  taxes  to  match  the  82-cent  increase 
imposed  by  Propositions  201  and  203. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Hurricane  Katrina  Evacuees  in  Danger  of  Losing  Their  Arkansas  Homes 
Posted  By:  Talisa  Austin 
December  21,  2006  9:45pm 

Hurricane  Katrina  Relief  Agencies  Met  at  State  Capitol 
Dudge  Demands  Answers  on  Katrina  Housing 
Nationwide  Appeals  Decision  In  Landmark  Katrina  Insurance 
Land  Grab  After  Katrina  Leaves  Out  Many  Property  Owners 

Little  Rock  - Members  of  a Native  American  Tribe,  who  were  among  the 
first  Hurricane  Katrina  evacuees  to  arrive  in  Little  Rock,  are  about  to 
see  their  Arkansas  homes  demolished  if  something  isn't  done  soon  to  stop 
it . 

The  tribe  of  about  30  from  Slidell,  Louisiana  says  it's  as  if  they've 
been  hit  by  a second  hurricane  all  over  again.  They  worked  in  Arkansas  for 
a year  to  pool  together  money  to  buy  six  buildings  to  be  moved  to  their 
new  land  in  Little  Rock.  Now  they  found  out  the  city  is  about  to  bulldoze 
their  dreams  away. 

(Elwin  Warhorse,  Tribal  Chief)"Sigh  this  is  the  house  we  had  already 
picked  out  to  put  the  handicap  and  one  of  our  senior  citizens  in." 

The  boarded  up  buildings  may  not  look  like  much,  but  for  Chief  Warhorse 
and  her  tribe  say  they  are  a new  beginning.  They  bought  the  homes  with  the 
understanding  they  would  be  moved.  His  week  the  Katrina  evacuees  found  out 
the  Little  Rock  housing  authority  plans  to  turn  their  homes  into  rubble  to 
make  way  for  a federal  revitalization  project. 

(Elwin  Warhorse,  Tribal  Chief)  "All  we've  had  survive  the  storm  is  each 
other.  We  all  knew  we  lost  our  home.  Nothing  we  could  do  about  that.  So  it 
was  find  a new  start  and  new  beginning  and  new  home  and  we  thought  we  did. 
So  it's  heart  breaking.  It  really  is  because  we  did  everything  you're 
supposed  to  do.  We  worked  hard." 

The  man  they  bought  the  homes  from  was  awarded  a city  contract  to 
salvage  what  he  could,  but  the  city  says  he  didn't  follow  the  rules. 

(David  Woessner,  Little  Rock  Housing  Authority) "The  timeline  was 


exceeded.  Monies  were  not  paid.  We  have  to  move  forward.  So  we  issued  a 
cease  and  desist.  We  tells  him  his  contract  is  done.  We  no  longer  need  him 
on  our  property.  We  have  to  move  forward." 

The  demolition  is  expected  to  begin  next  week  and  all  the  tribe  is 
asking  for  is  more  time.  Time  to  move  these  houses  they  paid  for  to  the 
property  they've  purchased. 

(Warhorse) "We  are  caught  between  somebody  need  this  property  to  do  some 
new  development  and  the  time  it  takes  to  removed  the  houses  from  here." 

Chief  warhorse  is  now  pleading  for  someone  to  step  forward  to  help  her 
tribe  salvage  the  homes  before  it's  too  late. 

(Warhorse) "Somewhere  people  are  going  to  have  to  understand  the  Katrina 
thing  didn't  just  stop  a year  later.  It's  still  there.  We're  not  home.  We 
don't  want  nothing  for  nothing.  But  someone  has  to  cooperate  with  us. 

These  homes  could  be  our  home." 

The  contractor  who  sold  the  homes  to  the  tribes  says  he  is  still  working 
on  finding  them  a place  to  live. 

Copyright  c.  2006  KATV,  LLC . 
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Shirley  to  Dayish:  Butt  out 

President  orders  his  VP  to  quit  interfering  in  Desert  Rock  affair 
By  Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
December  23,  2006 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Navajo  Nation  President  3oe  Shirley  3r.  has  directed  Vice 
President  Frank  Dayish  Dr.  to  "curtail  any  and  all  efforts  to  intervene" 
in  the  Desert  Rock  resistance  movement. 

"By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  Navajo  Nation  and 
pursuant  to  1 N.N.C.  (Section)  203(C)  and  2 N.N.C.  (Section)  1005(B),  I 
write  to  inform  you  that  I am  personally  addressing  matters  related  to  the 
Desert  Rock  Energy  Project  situation. 

"I  am  working  closely  with  the  Navajo  Department  of  Dustice  and 
representatives  of  Din  Power  Authority,"  Shirley  said  in  a Dec.  19 
memorandum  to  Dayish  and  copied  to  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie. 

"To  avoid  conflicting  and  inconsistent  messages  from  the  Office  of  the 
President/Vice  President,  I hereby  direct  that  you  curtail  any  and  all 
efforts  to  intervene  on  this  matter,"  Shirley  told  Dayish. 

Citing  Section  1005(D),  Shirley  said  that  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  shall  the  Vice  President  exercise  the  powers  and  execute  the 
duties  of  the  President  and  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"Because  I am  personally  addressing  this  issue,  your  intervention  on 
this  matter  is  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Navajo  Nation." 

Shirley  spent  two-and-a-half  hours  Monday  at  the  Desert  Rock  base  camp 
listening  to  resisters'  concerns  and  trying  to  explain  the  Navajo  Nation's 
position  in  support  of  the  now-$3  billion  project. 

The  president  said  the  Desert  Rock  project  has  been  discussed  for  years 
and  was  supported  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  last  summer  with  a 66-7 
vote  to  grant  a lease  and  sub-lease. 

The  project  will  provide  three  years  of  temporary  construction  jobs  for 
an  estimated  1,000  Navajo  construction  workers. 

"I  will  continue  to  work  on  this  to  try  to  help  my  people.  I have  a 
heart  for  my  people,"  Shirley  said. 

Dayish  backers 

Following  the  Dec.  18  meeting,  Elouise  Brown,  president  of  the  Dooda 
Desert  Rock  Committee,  faxed  a letter  Dec.  21  to  Steven  Begay,  general 


manager  of  Din  Power  Authority,  asking  that  Dayish  be  allowed  to  remain 
the  DPA  liaison  to  work  with  the  committee. 

"Our  elders  are  respectfully  requesting  that  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish 
be  appointed  the  Din  Power  Authority  liaison  to  work  with  the  Dooda  Desert 
Rock  Committee  on  behalf  of  DPA  board  and  staff,"  Brown  said. 

"We  realize  that  Mr.  Dayish 's  term  as  Vice  President  of  the  Navajo 
Nation  will  end  in  a few  weeks,  but  since  he  is  from  this  area  and  is 
still  an  elected  official,  we  prefer  to  work  with  him  at  this  time  and 
until  further  notice. 

"We  request  DPA  assign  Mr.  Dayish  to  work  with  us  and  have  him  assigned 
to  this  position  indefinitely,  and  that  could  go  beyond  Dan  9 (the  day 
after  inauguration)." 

Brown  thanked  Begay  on  behalf  of  the  Din  elders  "who  are  exercising 
their  freedom  of  speech  and  their  rights  in  this  free  country  to  stand  up 
for  what  they  think  and  feel  is  the  right  thing  to  do." 

The  Northern  Navajo  Agency  met  Friday  morning  before  the  council  special 
session  to  discuss  the  Desert  Rock  resistance  movement  and  forced 
relocation  of  resisters ' base  camp  by  Navajo  Nation  Police. 

Poorly  handled 

Upper  Fruitland  Delegate  LoRenzo  Bates,  who  is  a member  of  the  Northern 
Agency,  said  Friday,  "My  first  and  foremost  concern  is  the  fact  that  the 
Navajo  Nation  took  the  action  that  it  did.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it  was 
not  entirely  necessary  in  the  manner  that  they  handled  it. 

"I  understand  that  the  president  was  out  there  and  he  basically  said 
that  because  the  council  approved  this,  their  concerns  were  of  no 
importance.  That's  the  perception  I got  from  his  address  to  the  people  out 
there . " 

Bates  said  two  things  really  disturbed  him.  "One  is,  yes,  the  council 
did  pass.  Right  now,  the  way  he's  passing  it  on  to  the  people,  the  blame 
is  now  on  the  council  for  what's  going  on  out  there  ...  because  the 
council  approved  it,  it's  going  forward. 

"But  the  President  has  got  to  realize,  he  also  has  some  responsibility. 
Fie  signed  the  legislation. 

"So  if  we're  going  to  point  fingers  at  who  did  what,  then  he's  got  to 
stand  up  and  take  some  responsibility  for  his  actions,"  Bate  said.  "I  take 
issue  with  the  statements  that  are  being  made  toward  the  20th  Council  on 
their  actions." 

Bates  second  concern,  he  said,  is  "folks  have  to  remember  that  that  coal 
that  is  underground  is  going  to  be  mined,  no  matter  what.  Whether  it's  to 
DPA/Sithe,  APS  or  XYZ  coal  company,  it's  going  to  get  mined  because  BHP 
has  a lease  on  that  area." 

"Their  interest  is  in  just  selling  that  coal  to  whoever." 

Bates  said  people  also  need  to  remember  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
proposed  power  plant  was  to  create  jobs,  and  for  the  Navajo  Nation  to  own 
a percentage  of  the  power  plant. 

"I  am  still  of  the  position  that  25  percent  still  is  not  near  enough," 
he  said. 

Thursday's  relocation  could  have  been  handled  in  a more  diplomatic 
manner,  on  both  sides.  Bates  said.  "The  folks  out  there  have  a right  to  do 
what  they're  doing.  The  Nation  has  a responsibility  to  its  own  people. 

"I  told  Sithe  when  they  came  to  my  committee  (Ethics  & Rules),  that  if 
things  were  not  handled  accordingly,  in  a diplomatic  manner,  that  when 
itgets  into  the  arena  of  the  environmental  folks,  they  have  more  money, 
more  power." 

Fie  said  Sithe  has  crossed  that  line  at  this  point.  "Right  now,  with  what 
has  happened,  it  would  not  surprise  me  one  bit  if  all  those  special 
interest  groups  will  come  in  and  support  what  is  going  on." 

Fie  said  all  parties  need  to  sit  down,  talk  it  out,  and  get  those  issues 
resolved,  rather  than  what's  taking  place  now. 

"If  it  had  gotten  any  worse  than  what  did  happen  out  there,  it  would 
look  like  a Third  World  tactic.  Fortunately  for  all  parties,  it  didn't  get 
to  that  point,"  Bates  said. 

Copyright  c.  2006  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Domestic  violence  continues  to  be  a problem  for  Native  communities 
by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 
December  22,  2006 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - There  are  no  accurate  statistics  that  could  punctuate 
the  impact  domestic  violence  creates  in  Indian  country,  and  many  programs 
that  fight  domestic  violence  shy  away  from  citing  statistics  because  they 
can  be  misleading. 

Information  used  by  the  National  Task  Force  to  End  Sexual  and  Domestic 
Violence  Against  Women  claims  that  one  out  of  every  three  American  Indian 
women  will  be  raped;  that  six  out  of  10  will  be  physically  assaulted;  and 
that  nine  out  of  10  rapes  or  assaults  against  American  Indian  women  are 
committed  by  non-Indian  assailants. 

No  statistics  are  in  available  for  2006. 

In  the  past,  the  U.S.  Dustice  Department  has  been  the  prosecuting  agency 
domestic  violence  cases  ; but  prosecution  would  not  always  occur.  Tribal 
courts  were  restricted  in  sentencing  guidelines;  therefore,  if  the 
perpetrator  was  prosecuted  in  tribal  court,  he  may  not  have  received  an 
appropriate  sentence. 

On  3an.  5,  2006,  President  Bush  signed  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Violence  Against  Women  Act  of  2005  into  law.  This  latest  reauthorization 
strengthened  the  position  of  American  Indian  women  by  allowing  tribes  to 
exercise  their  sovereign  authority  in  response  to  violent  crimes. 

The  reauthorization  was  the  result  of  hard  work  by  anti-domestic 
violence  programs  from  across  the  nation,  and  when  passed  and  signed 
became  cause  for  celebration. 

When  prosecuted  and  convicted  in  tribal  courts,  the  sentencing  of 
batterers  has  been  extended  beyond  a term  of  one  year  and  a $5,000  fine. 
The  original  act,  written  in  1994,  included  American  Indian  nations  but 
did  not  address  many  of  the  complicated  issues  involved  with  tribal 
governments.  The  2005  reauthorization  covers  many  such  issues. 

The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  has  one  of  the 
strongest  criminal  codes  for  violent  crimes  in  Indian  country.  That  code 
was  the  result  of  years  of  work  by  the  organizers  of  the  Rapid  City-based 
Sacred  Circle,  a domestic  violence  shelter  and  program  that  is  a project 
of  Cangleska  Inc.  on  Pine  Ridge.  The  code  is  now  being  used  as  a basis  for 
other  tribal  codes  across  the  nation. 

The  year  2006  saw  the  growth  of  programs,  workshops  and  legal  services 
from  Sacred  Circle  and  Cangleska.  The  effects  can  be  seen  in  the  awareness 
and  change  in  men's  attitudes  toward  violence,  and  is  most  noticeable  in 
families  where  women  and  men  have  dedicated  themselves  to  learning  about 
violence  through  workshops  and  court-ordered  treatment  programs. 

This  past  year  on  Pine  Ridge,  Indian  country's  role  model  program, 
operated  by  Cangleska,  moved  a few  steps  forward  to  better  serve  women  and 
families.  A new  shelter,  scheduled  for  completion  in  early  spring,  will 
house  more  than  twice  the  number  as  the  old  shelter. 

Karen  Artichoker,  co-manager  of  Cangleska,  said  she  believed  that 
domestic  violence  on  the  reservation  can  be  eliminated,  because  cultural 
values  are  at  the  heart  of  the  education  programs  offered  by  Cangleska  and 
other  programs  around  the  country. 

In  2006,  Artichoker  received  the  national  21st  Century  Women's  Award, 
given  by  the  organization  eWomen.  Artichoker  was  among  21  women  across  the 
nation  who  received  the  award,  which  touts  the  accomplishments  of  women 
who  make  a difference  in  society  and  in  people's  lives. 

The  Cangleska  programs  count  men  as  integral  to  the  elimination  of 
violence  against  women.  In  these  weekly  re-education  programs,  men  discuss 


their  feelings  about  violence  and  what  personal  issues  they  need  to  work 
on  to  prevent  them  from  committing  acts  of  violence. 

The  men  in  the  workshops  either  grew  up  with  violence,  or  at  some  time 
in  their  lives  witnessed  violence  against  a relative  or  an  acquaintance. 
While  they  say  that  violence  surrounds  them  in  their  daily  lives,  they  are 
working  to  acquire  a mindset  that  does  not  allow  them  to  participate  in 
violence . 

The  men's  program  at  Cangleska  is  facilitated  by  Foster  Cournoyer, 

Yankton  Nakota,  who  has  a history  of  committing  domestic  abuse.  He  listens 
to  the  men  and  uses  traditional,  cultural  beliefs  to  help  the  men  work 
through  their  problems  and  understand  that  violence  is  not  traditional. 

The  program  is  designed  to  allow  the  men  to  attend  on  their  own,  even 
after  they  have  completed  the  required  24  weeks  of  re-education. 

For  10  days  in  the  late  summer,  men  attend  a camp  in  which  they  work 
hard,  interact  with  horses  and  the  natural  surroundings,  and  have  time  to 
talk  about  their  issues  with  violence.  This  program  is  growing,  and  in 
2006  had  one  of  the  largest  groups. 

This  past  year  was  a banner  year  for  people  and  organizations  who  work 
to  eradicate  violence  against  women,  and  in  Indian  country  the  growth  of 
programs  and  shelters  is  increasing.  But,  as  Artichoker  said,  someday  it 
will  be  eliminated. 

The  opening  of  the  Stronghold  legal  services  office  in  Rapid  City  added 
an  important  dimension  to  the  anti-violence  movement.  Any  woman  who 
declares  herself  to  be  a victim  of  domestic  violence  is  offered  assistance. 

Stronghold's  staff  attorney  will  work  with  women  to  fill  out  any  legal 
papers  necessary  and  will  appear  with  them  in  court.  Many  times  the  women 
have  issues  with  housing,  income  and  the  custody  of  her  children;  the 
legal  service  will  assist  with  those  issues. 

This  service  is  funded  in  part  by  a grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  Grants  and  donations  are  essential  to  continue  the  work  performed 
by  anti-domestic  violence  programs  and  each  year  there  is  a struggle  for 
financing.  In  2006,  Cangleska  received  federal  and  foundation  grants  and 
low-interest  loans  that  allowed  them  to  construct  the  new  facility. 

Artichoker  is  dedicated  to  the  statement:  ''Children  have  a right  to 
grow  up  here.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  help  rebuild  a nation.'' 

Copyright  c.  1998  - 2006  Indian  Country  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Lumbee  Tribe  must  restart  push  for  tribal  recognition 
By  Mark  Locklear  - Staff  writer 
December  18,  2006 

PEMBROKE  - Lumbee  leaders  say  they  will  have  to  redouble  efforts  to  get 
passage  of  the  federal  recognition  bill  now  that  the  legislation  is 
stalled  yet  again  in  Congress. 

But  the  sudden  illness  of  Democratic  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  of  South  Dakota 
could  further  complicate  the  process  when  the  bill  is  reintroduced  next 
year. 

Councilman  Garth  Locklear,  chairman  of  the  tribe's  Federal  Recognition 
Committee,  told  the  Tribal  Council  on  Thursday  that  the  possible  loss  of 
Johnson,  who  is  in  critical  condition  after  suffering  a brain  hemorrhage 
Wednesday,  could  cost  the  Democrats  control  in  the  Senate.  If  Johnson  were 
to  die  or  resign,  a Republican  governor  would  name  his  replacement. 

Getting  the  Senate  to  approve  recognition  has  been  a problem,  even 
though  North  Carolina's  two  Republican  senators,  Elizabeth  Dole  and 
Richard  Burr,  support  it.  The  bill  did  make  it  out  of  a Senate  committee 
last  month,  but  never  made  it  to  the  floor  for  a vote.  The  bill  is 


expected  to  move  along  fasten  in  the  House. 

"Johnson  makes  a lot  difference  with  our  federal  recognition/'  Locklear 
said.  "If  the  Senate  switches  back  to  Republican,  the  one  that  is 
scheduled  to  be  the  leader  will  not  - we  don't  think  - allow  our  bill  out 
of  committee." 

The  Lumbees  have  sought  recognition  for  more  than  100  years. 

"It's  all  politics,"  Locklear  said  after  the  meeting.  "But  if  we  can 
keep  the  Senate  - because  we've  got  enough  support  in  the  House  - we  will 
be  in  great  shape." 

The  federal  government  recognized  the  Lumbees  in  1956  but  withheld  the 
benefits  given  to  other  federally  recognized  tribes.  Recognition  could 
bring  the  tribe  between  $77  million  and  $100  million  a year. 

In  other  business,  the  council  approved  an  across-the-board  $250 
Christmas  bonus  for  all  tribal  staff.  Council  members  balked  at  an  earlier 
request  to  give  the  tribe's  55  employees  bonuses  that  ranged  from  $250  to 
$750. 

Several  people  attending  Thursday's  meeting  said  employees  were  well 
paid  and  didn't  need  the  extra  money. 

"You  need  to  go  into  the  rest  homes  and  help  the  sick,"  Retha  Freeman 
said  during  the  public  comment  period.  "You  need  to  start  thinking  about 
the  elderly.  They  are  the  ones  that  worked  hard  to  get  us  where  we  are." 

The  council  voted  unanimously  against  a Finance  Committee  recommendation 
that  each  council  member  get  a $715  Christmas  bonus. 

In  other  business,  the  council  approved  the  Finance  Committee's  plan  to 
spend  $2.7  million  in  carry-over  funds.  The  breakdown  shows  $400,000  being 
used  for  community  centers;  $700,000  for  Arrow  Point  subdivision 
inf rastructure;  $100,000  for  the  In-house  Section  184  program;  $1  million 
for  new  home  construction;  $200,000  for  air-condition  units  at  Red  Hill 
and  Hawkeye  Sands  apartments;  $200,000  for  a new  Boys  and  Girls  Club  in 
Hoke  County;  and  $100,000  for  a community  building  in  District  2. 

In  other  action,  the  council: 

- Welcomed  new  council  member  Laura  Sampson,  who  was  sworn  in  Thursday 
night.  Sampson  won  the  special  election  race  in  District  3 and  replaces 
the  late  David  Carter. 

- Tabled  a decision  to  recall  the  tribe's  three  representatives  who  serve 
on  the  N.C.  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs. 

- Agreed  to  reopen  the  search  for  a site  housing  manager  at  Hawkeye  Sands 
Apartments  in  Hoke  County  because  the  position  was  not  advertised.  Tony 
Hunt,  former  Supreme  Court  justice,  has  held  the  position  since  mid- 
November  . 

Councilman  Danita  Locklear  reminded  the  council  that  the  tribe  requires 
former  appointees  to  wait  two  years  before  seeking  employment  with  the 
tribe . 
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Tribes  now  have  30  days  to  respond  to  the  county  when  archaeological 
features  are  discovered  during  construction. 

By  Krista  D.  Kapralos 
Herald  Writer 
December  19,  2006 

EVERETT  - A change  in  a county  code  that  Snohomish  County  officials  say 
is  a "housekeeping  amendment"  could  be  a harbinger  of  a future  shift  in 


the  county's  policies  toward  Indian  tribes,  county  planners  said. 

The  Snohomish  County  Council  voted  last  week  to  create  a 30-day  deadline 
for  the  tribes  to  respond  when  archaeological  features  are  found  in  the 
course  of  development. 

The  county  was  once  home  to  countless  Indian  villages  and  encampments. 
Many  of  those  villages,  and  the  bones  of  the  people  who  inhabited  them, 
are  now  buried  in  the  ground. 

Tribal  leaders  have  sparred  with  the  state  and  developers  in  the  past  to 
preserve  ancient  remains  discovered  in  the  course  of  construction.  Under 
the  county's  old  code,  the  tribes  were  allowed  to  take  as  long  as  they 
wished  to  advise  the  county  when  remains  or  artifacts  were  found. 

"We  used  to  just  send  them  a report  and  then  wait  for  them  to  respond," 
said  Karen  Watkins,  principal  planner  for  Snohomish  County's  planning 
department.  "It  would  hold  permits  up." 

Stillaguamish  tribal  chairman  Shawn  Yannity  said  he's  concerned  that  30 
days  isn't  enough  for  his  tribe  to  review  the  permits. 

"For  a small  tribe  like  us,  we  only  have  one  person  reviewing  permits," 
he  said.  "Those  permits  are  coming  from  state  agencies,  county,  city 
agencies.  That's  a lot  of  permits  that  come  across  our  desk,  and  with  just 
having  one  person  reviewing  them,  30  days  is  kind  of  short." 

He  said  he  would  have  preferred  60  days,  but  is  optimistic  that  the 
county  will  work  with  the  tribes. 

"It's  going  to  be  a working  process,  so  it  might  take  some  time,"  he 
said.  "That's  the  nice  thing  about  codes:  they  can  always  be  amended." 

Stillaguamish,  Sauk-Suiattle  and  Tulalip  tribal  leaders  wrote  letters  to 
the  county  and  appeared  before  the  council  to  argue  for  more  influence 
over  artifacts,  burial  grounds  and  other  and  sacred  spots  that  are 
sprinkled  throughout  the  region. 

The  Sauk  Suiattle  tribe  asked  that  the  county  expand  the  code  that 
regulates  what  is  currently  termed  "archaeological  and  historic  resources" 
to  include  "native  Indian  burial  grounds  and  culturally  significant  sites, 
" Watkins  said. 

The  county  didn't  add  the  terms  the  tribe  requested  because  county 
officials  wanted  input  from  all  the  local  tribes,  Watkins  said.  The  county 
is  undergoing  a development  code  update  that  could  take  several  years. 

"This  is  one  piece  of  that,"  she  said.  "We  don't  have  a schedule  for 
when  different  pieces  will  go  forward." 

Spokesmen  for  the  Sauk  Suiattle  and  Tulalip  tribes  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

The  Sauk  Suiattle,  Stillaguamish  and  Tulalip  tribes  were  among  those 
that  were  party  to  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott  in  1855,  which  surrendered 
land  that  makes  up  about  a fifth  of  what  is  now  Washington  to  the  federal 
government.  Those  tribes  are  now  working  together  in  a legal  suit  known  as 
the  Habitat  Claim  to  assert  sovereignty  over  land  and  resources  they  say 
are  integral  to  their  culture. 

The  request  from  Sauk  Suiattle  to  expand  the  definition  of 
"archaeological  and  historic  resources"  is  part  of  a tribal  concern  that 
is  bigger  than  the  "housekeeping"  the  council  hoped  to  conduct  in  last 
week's  vote,  Watkins  said. 

Reporter  Krista  3.  Kapralos:  425-339-3422 
or  kkapralos@heraldnet.com. 
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Cobell  honored  for  work  on  Indian  trust  fund  case 
December  19,  2006 


Amid  stars  in  the  entertainment , media  and  political  world,  Elouise 
Cobell  was  honored  on  Monday  for  her  efforts  to  bring  accountability  to 
the  Indian  trust. 

At  a ceremony  in  New  York  City,  Cobell  was  hailed  by  AARP  Magazine  as 
one  the  10  people  who  make  the  world  a better  place.  She  is  the  first 
Native  American  to  win  the  Impact  Award  from  the  largest  circulation 
magazine  in  the  world. 

"I'm  representing  so  many  people  that  have  been  fighting  for  justice," 
Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  of  Montana,  said  in  an  interview. 
"I'll  never  forget  that." 

As  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit.  Cobell  secured 
an  accounting  for  billions  of  dollars  and  uncovered  federal  mismanagement 
dating  back  more  than  a century.  "In  light  of  the  wrongs  of  the  past,  the 
passion  of  Elouise  helps  ensure  the  bright  future  and  restored  dignity  of 
Native  Americans,"  said  Paula  Zahn,  the  CNN  anchor  who  hosted  the  event. 

Coming  10  years  into  the  case.  Cobell  hopes  the  accolades  bring  more 
public  awareness  to  the  struggles  faced  by  Indian  account  holders  across 
the  nation.  Many  have  gone  without  knowing  how  much  their  land  is  worth  or 
what  their  natural  resources  are  producing. 

"I  think  it's  accomplishing  the  task  of  spreading  the  word  to  many 
people  that  have  never  heard  of  our  class  action  lawsuit,"  she  said. 

Cobell  also  hopes  the  heightened  interest  will  lead  to  a speedy 
resolution.  She's  headed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a hearing  on  Wednesday 
before  Dudge  Dames  Robertson,  who  was  just  assigned  to  the  case. 

"I'm  looking  forward  that  he  will  be  ruling  expeditiously,  and  that  he 
understands  that  the  government  has  consistently  stalled  our  case,"  Cobell 
said  of  the  judge. 

Dennis  Gingold,  one  of  the  lead  attorneys,  said  Robertson  called  the 
hearing  on  his  own  accord,  not  on  any  request  by  the  plaintiffs  or  the 
government.  Gingold  cited  language  in  a recent  court  ruling  that  called  on 
both  parties  to  "work  with  the  new  judge  to  resolve  this  case 
expeditiously  and  fairly." 

The  2:30pm  hearing  will  be  the  first  since  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  was 
removed  from  the  case  after  10  years  on  the  job.  The  Bush  administration 
attacked  his  rulings  as  overly  biased  against  the  Interior  Department, 
which  was  labeled  "the  last  pathetic  outpost  of  the  indifference  and 
anglocentrism  we  thought  we  had  left  behind"  in  one  pivotal  opinion. 

At  the  ceremony  in  New  York,  Gingold  expressed  confidence  that  Robertson, 
a Clinton  appointee,  will  be  a fair  judge.  But  he  noted  that  the 
plaintiffs  filed  a petition  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  yesterday  to  seek 
the  reinstatement  of  Lamberth,  a Reagan  nominee. 

Beyond  the  courtroom.  Cobell  met  with  Sen.  Byron  Dorgan  (D-North  Dakota), 
the  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  and  said  he  has 
pledged  to  introduce  legislation  to  settle  the  case  once  Congress  goes 
back  to  work  in  Danuary.  "I  just  hope  we  can  get  the  other  senators  on 
board  with  us,"  she  said. 

Cobell  hasn't  had  a chance  to  meet  with  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D-West 
Virginia),  the  new  chairman  of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  but  said  she 
has  spoken  with  staff  members.  Rahall  co-sponsored  settlement  legislation 
but  didn't  include  the  case  on  his  recently-released  agenda  for  the  110th 
Congress . 

Besides  Cobell,  the  other  Impact  Award  winners  included  actor/director 
Robert  DeNiro,  actress  Mario  Thomas  and  Shirley  Ann  Dackson,  the  president 
of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  who  was  the  first  African  American 
woman  to  earn  a doctorate  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Marathon  Runner  inspires  others  to  "Honor  our  Ancestors" 
by  getting  in  shape  for  2007! 

Liz  Gray 

December  20,  2006 

Michelle  Conroy  is  not  one  to  let  opposition  get  in  her  way.  She  has 
taught  aerobics,  kickboxing  and  self-defense  with  a little  personal 
training  on  the  side.  Her  first  marathon  was  a 10K  (6.2  mile),  her  recent 
ones  have  been  51K  (31  miles). 

Most  of  us  get  tired  just  sitting  in  the  car  on  a 31-mile  trip  - She 
runs  it  even  though  she  has  scoliosis  and  the  orthopedic  surgeon 
recommends  she  stop  running  all  together.  But  her  opinion  is  different. 
"Instead,  I prefer  to  approach  it  as,  'I  think  I'll  do  a marathon  today!'" 
said  Conroy 

Conroy  was  born  and  raised  in  Oklahoma.  She's  Arapaho,  Sioux  & Wichita. 
Her  mom  is  loyce  (Warden)  Martinez  (Arapaho)  and  her  dad  is  Walter  D 
Conroy,  (Sioux  & Wichita  tribes).  She  has  one  daughter,  Jennifer  who 
graduated  from  El  Reno  High  School  this  past  May. 

As  of  today,  she  has  completed  eight  marathons,  and  2 ultramarathons, 
most  recently  the  Dallas  White  Rock  marathon  on  Dec  10,  2006.  She  has 
often  said  "I'm  running  from  diabetes  because  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  among  the  native  populations."  Seminole  Chief  Kelly  Haney  has  even 
asked  to  quote  her  on  that. 

She  started  writing  stories  about  her  running  adventures  because  she 
said  she  wanted  to  share  with  all  her  friends  the  funny  and  trying 
experiences  she  has  had  and  how  she  always  ends  up  laughing  about  it. 

"Most  importantly,  I just  want  people  to  know  that  anything  is  possible 
with  determination,  and  that  we  need  to  start  honoring  our  ancestors  by 
taking  better  care  of  our  health  and  wellbeing,"  said  Conroy.  "They 
shouldn't  have  suffered  the  Battles  of  Sand  Creek,  Wounded  Knee,  Little 
Big  Horn  or  Trail  of  Tears  so  that  this  Native  population  would  be  so 
consumed  by  ill  health." 

Below  Is  an  account  of  Michelle  Conroy's  Ultra-Marathon  in  Hot  Springs, 
South  Dakota. 

By  Michelle  Conroy 

Hi  all,  I'd  just  like  to  share  with  you  the  details  of  my  special 
weekend . 

The  2nd  Annual  Lean  Horse  Hundred/Half  Hundred  and  50K  Ultra-Marathon 
was  held  in  Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota,  along  the  scenic  George  S. 

Mickelson  Trail,  in  the  glorious  Black  Hills. 

I guess  I'll  start  from  the  moment  of  my  obsession  about  this  whole 
thing. . . 

In  Duly,  my  daughter  and  I took  a quick  mini  vacation  to  South  Dakota 
for  a family  gathering.  While  there,  we  stayed  a night  in  Hot  Springs,  SD 
and  upon  collapsing  in  our  hotel  room  after  much  sightseeing,  I was 
looking  through  the  visitor  guide  and  came  across  an  article  on  the  2005 
inaugural  lean  horse  ultra-marathon.  It  mentioned  that  there  were  other 
distances  of  50  miles  and  a 50K  (31  miles)  if  100  miles  isn't  one's  cup  of 
tea,  so  to  speak.  I finished  the  article  thinking  how  awesome  it  must  be 
to  say,  I ran  100  miles,  or  50  miles,  or  even  some  other  mega-marathon 
distance!  After  that,  my  thoughts  became  fixated  on  an  ultra-marathon,  I 
figured  when  we  got  back  to  Oklahoma,  the  daily  grind  would  replace  the 
visions  of  ultra-marathon  runs  dancing  in  my  head. 

That  didn't  happen...  I'd  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  thinking,  I 
can  do  31  miles!  I even  found  myself  searching  for  ultra-marathon 
information  online.  I've  done  six  marathons  already,  and  the  thought  of 
adding  five  more  miles  on  to  that  kinda  seemed  overwhelming,  but  then  I 
started  looking  at  the  extra  five  miles  as  a warm  up  to  26.2  miles....  So, 
on  the  last  day  to  register,  I signed  up  to  torture  myself  in  another 
state,  14  hours  away,  to  do  my  first  ultra-marathon  run.  I honestly  had  no 
clue  what  I was  getting  into. 

Armed  with  curiosity  and  the  determination  that  I can  do  this;  I took 
off  Thursday  evening  for  the  long  drive  to  South  Dakota,  with  running 


shoes,  clothes  and  ballcap  in  hand. 

Upon  arrival,  just  in  time  to  attend  a mandatory  meeting  for 
participants,  on  Friday  afternoon  § 3 p.m.  at  the  Hot  Springs  Chamber 
office,  I go  in  and  pick  up  my  registration  number  and  info  and  go  to  the 
auditorium  where  the  meeting  was  taking  place,  in  time  to  raise  my  hand 
when  one  of  the  race  coordinators  asked  if  this  was  anyone's  first  ultra. 
There  were  about  six  of  us,  I think,  who  raised  our  hands,  out  of  an 
estimated  150  people  who  had  registered  to  run  either  a 50K,  50  miles  or 
100  miles.  I sat  there  as  they  talked  about  the  course,  starting  times, 
shuttle  rides  back  into  town,  etc.,  thinking,  I'm  totally  out  of  my 
element...  this  whole  crowd  is  extreme  and  I'm  like  a baby  taking  my  first 
steps  to  a 50K. 

We  met  at  five  a.m  Saturday  morning  for  roll  call  and  load  onto  buses  to 
be  taken  to  the  starting  point  on  the  George  S Mickelson  Trail.  It's  rainy 
cold,  foggy  and  about  50  degrees.  Loading  onto  the  bus,  I see  that  others 
have  fanny  packs  with  extra  water  bottles,  food  supplements,  sunglasses, 
gloves,  light  jackets,  etc..  Unprepared  for  this  weather,  I was  expecting 
70's  and  80's,  I get  on  the  bus  with  just  one  water  bottle  and  an  extra  t- 
shirt...  hahaha!!  I'm  sitting  there  eating  my  granola  bar  listening  to  the 
chit  chat  going  on  around  me  by  these  extreme  athletes  talking  about  doing 
iron  man  triathlons,  other  100  mile  runs  in  Maine,  Texas,  California, 
Wisconsin,  etc.  It  hadn't  dawned  on  me  that  I should  feel  out  of  place  or 
intimidated,  guess  I wasn't  fully  awake  yet! 

After  a 20  minute  ride,  we  arrive  at  the  starting  point.  People  are 
drinking  coffee,  getting  prepared  for  the  run  by  stretching,  layering 
clothing,  eating,  packing  extra  food,  saying  goodbye  to  their  families  etc 
It's  still  raining  lightly  and  it's  cold,  and  I almost  think...  what  have 
I gotten  myself  into?!  I'm  starting  to  shiver  at  this  point  and  almost 
start  to  have  doubts,  yet  I'm  still  caught  up  in  the  awe  of  these  people; 
these  extreme  runners. 

It's  six  o'clock,  and  starting  time.  Off  we  go!!!  Right  off  I see  a lone 
deer  in  a field  eating  grass.  Along  the  way  people  are  passing  each  other 
saying  "good  luck",  "see  you  at  the  finish",  "where  are  you  from",  or  "is 
this  your  first  ultra?" 

Soon,  the  clouds  try  to  clear  and  let  a little  bit  of  early  morning  sun 
through,  and  I realize  left  my  sunglasses  at  the  motel  room!  Within  a few 
minutes  the  clouds  thicken  up  and  continue  with  a heavier  rain  than  when 
we  started.  After  a while,  the  trail  starts  to  get  a little  muddy  but  who 
cares  - I'm  in  this  elite  group  of  runners!!  As  it  turned  out,  I didn't 
need  my  sunglasses  at  all  - it  stayed  cloudy  and  rainy  all  day.  I 
certainly  needed  that  other  shirt  though,  as  I was  totally  soaked  and 
freezing  by  mile  five!  At  this  point,  I'm  still  caught  up  in  the 
excitement  of  running  with  these  people;  some  were  doing  the  50K,  others 
50  miles  and  the  rest  were  doing  100  miles. . .wow! ! ! I can't  complain  about 
the  conditions  of  being  wet  and  cold  because  all  these  other  people  feel 
the  same  way  I do  and  they  may  be  going  on  all  day  and  even  into  Sunday! 
How  dare  I complain!!  Next  thing  I know,  I'm  thinking  about  my  Sioux 
ancestors  who  may  have  been  traveling  along  the  same  area-  in  search  of 
buffalo,  food,  a place  to  camp  for  the  winter,  or  maybe  even  safety.  I 
think  about  what  it  must've  been  like  for  them,  and  I thought,  what  must 
they  think  to  look  down  on  this  generation  and  see  how  diabetes,  obesity, 
heart  disease  and  idleness  have  consumed  so  many  Indian  people. 

My  thoughts  turned  to  my  Grandpa  Conroy  and  how  I missed  him  so  much, 
and  I hoped  that  I was  doing  something  that  would  make  him  and  those  that 
have  passed-  on  proud,  and  that  they  were  smiling  down  on  me.  I catch 
myself  just  reveling  in  the  awesome  breathtaking  scenic  views  along  the 
way...  It  was  just  so  awesomely  spectacular  - almost  to  the  point  of 
(sounding  corny),  being  spiritual.  It  was  at  this  point  where  you  know 
there  is  a God  and  He  is  why! 

A serene,  meditative  mood  came  over  me  and  I found  myself  running  and 
praying;  praying  that  no  matter  what.  I'll  always  be  able  to  run  or  walk, 
praying  for  those  that  will  never  challenge  their  limits  and  know  the 
calmness,  satisfaction  and  serenity  I was  feeling,  praying  for  all  things 
that  have  been  created  and  the  beauty  around  me.  I almost  started  crying; 

I wondered  if  I was,  but  couldn't  tell  because  of  the  rain  and  sweat 


running  down  my  face...  I was  so  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  be  alive, 
accepting  a challenge  of  my  endurance  and  physical  ability. 

I ran  with  some  awesome  people  along  the  way,  who  congratulated  me  for 
my  efforts  at  attempting  my  first  ultra-marathon,  and  amazed  some  of  them 
when  I told  them  that  according  to  a couple  of  doctors,  I wasn't  supposed 
to  be  running  because  of  my  scoliosis. 

I got  invited  to  other  ultra-marathons,  and  met  one  of  the  race 
coordinators.  She  invited  me  back  next  year,  and  even  asked  me  for  some 
input  on  a weekly  show  she's  getting  ready  to  do  in  South  Dakota. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I was  nearing  the  50K  finish,  in  all  my 
exhausted,  shivering,  cold,  wet,  freezing,  starving,  thankful,  proud 
glory!!!  Unfortunately,  I didn't  have  a camera  and  I don't  think  my 
descriptions  can  do  the  trail  justice,  but,  I am  going  back  next  year... 
with  a camera,  and  the  determination  to  do  the  50  mile,  heck  I might  even 
try  the  hundred! 

The  final  results  of  the  50K,  list  32  finishers:  21  men  and  11  women, 
with  times  ranging  from  4:19:20  to  8:48:08,  I finished  at  8:10:30.  The  50 
mile  run  results  showed  40  finishers:  24  men  and  16  women,  with  times 
ranging  from  7:59:20  to  16:23:30  and  lastly,  the  100  mile  run  results  show 
51  finisher:  43  men  and  8 women,  with  times  of  17:38:30  to  29:31:00. 
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Native  tourney  seeks  NCAA's  OK 
By  30DI  RAVE 
Missoulian 
December  20,  2006 

MISSOULA  - Only  51  American  Indian  athletes  made  top-tier  college 
basketball  teams  in  2004-05,  compared  with  3,709  white  players  and  4,968 
blacks,  according  to  an  NCAA  race  and  ethnicity  report. 

But  Native  American  Basketball  Invitational  co-founders  aim  to  change 
those  figures  by  bringing  NCAA  recruiters  to  the  fifth  annual  NABI  high 
school  basketball  tournament.  The  2007  tournament  is  Duly  8-14  in  Phoenix. 
The  NABI  office  will  begin  accepting  registration  applications  on  Dan.  2. 

"The  NCAA  certification  would  blow  the  glass  ceiling  off  rez  ball,"  said 
Gina  Marie  Mabry,  director  and  co-founder  of  NABI.  "The  kids  are  going  to 
be  getting  exposure  to  Division  I and  II  scouts  and  coaches.  There's  no 
excuse  now.  We  have  all  this  talent." 

If  the  NCAA  grants  certification,  it  will  make  the  Phoenix  games  the 
first  all-American  Indian  tournament  with  such  status.  The  barrier  has 
been  an  NCAA  rule  that  says  teams  competing  in  any  summer  NCAA  event  must 
be  from  the  state  in  which  they  compete.  The  NCAA  also  doesn't  allow  more 
than  three  players  on  a team  from  another  state.  The  NCAA  is  working  with 
NABI  to  change  the  rules  before  the  Duly  tournament. 

The  upcoming  tournament  will  enable  students  to  compete  for  athletic 
scholarships.  In  the  past  two  years,  the  NABI  Foundation  has  given  out 
$25,000  to  assist  students  in  college.  Thirty  NABI  players  have  been 
recruited  and  received  scholarships  to  play  college  basketball. 

"We  are  using  basketball  as  a tool  to  encourage  Native  youth  to  pursue 
higher  education,"  said  Mark  West,  a player  program  vice  president  for  the 
Phoenix  Suns  and  NABI  co-founder.  "Their  exceptional  talent  and  passion 
for  the  game  makes  them  prime  candidates  for  scholarship  opportunities, 
but  due  to  the  demographics  of  most  reservations,  they  do  not  always  get 
to  show  off  their  talents  to  college  recruiters." 

Each  year,  the  tournament  invites  American  Indian  high  school  basketball 
players  from  across  the  United  States  to  compete  during  nearly  one  week  of 


scheduled  games.  The  2007  championship  games  will  be  at  the  U.S.  Airways 
Center  on  Duly  14.  Sixty-four  teams  competed  this  year.  Eighty  teams  will 
compete  in  2007. 

"We  need  more  players  at  the  NCAA  Division  I,"  said  Jermaine  Chee,  a 
Haskell  Indian  Nations  basketball  player  who  played  in  his  first  NABI 
tournament  at  age  19.  "It  will  be  great  to  see  all  these  Division  I 
coaches  going  to  NABI  and  looking  at  the  Native  American  players." 
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Basketball  tournament  shines  light  on  Native  athletes 
By  JODI  RAVE  of  the  Missoulian 
December  20,  2006 

Jermaine  Chee,  a Haskell  Indian  Nations  basketball  player,  competed 
against  Northern  Arizona  University  in  December  during  a rare  game  in 
which  a tribal  college  basketball  team  played  a Division  I school. 

Chee  wants  to  continue  his  hoops  career  when  he  graduates  from  Haskell, 
preferably  scoring  points  for  Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe. 

"Hopefully,  I make  the  team,"  said  the  hoopster  from  Pinon,  Ariz. 

The  opportunities  for  Natives  to  play  for  a Division  I school,  however, 
are  almost  as  rare  as  the  chance  to  play  against  one.  Only  51  Native  male 
and  female  athletes  made  top-tier  college  basketball  teams  in  2004-05, 
compared  with  3,709  white  players  and  4,968  blacks,  according  to  an  NCAA 
race  and  ethnicity  report. 

But  Native  American  Basketball  Invitational  co-founders  aim  to  change 
those  figures  by  bringing  NCAA  recruiters  to  the  fifth  annual  NABI  high 
school  basketball  tournament.  This  year's  tournament  is  July  8-14  in 
Phoenix.  The  NABI  office  will  begin  accepting  registration  applications  on 
Jan.  2. 

"The  NCAA  certification  would  blow  the  glass  ceiling  off  rez  ball,"  said 
Gina  Marie  Mabry,  director  and  co-founder  of  NABI.  "The  kids  are  going  to 
be  getting  exposure  to  Division  I and  II  scouts  and  coaches.  There's  no 
excuse  now.  We  have  all  this  talent." 

If  the  NCAA  grants  certification,  it  will  make  the  Phoenix  games  the 
first  all-Native  American  tournament  with  such  status.  The  barrier  so  far 
has  been  an  NCAA  demographic  rule  that  says  teams  competing  in  any  summer 
NCAA  event  must  be  from  the  state  in  which  they  compete.  Also,  the  NCAA 
currently  doesn't  allow  more  than  three  players  on  a team  from  another 
state . 

"That  rule  alone  was  hindering  our  ability  to  ever  become  an  NCAA 
tournament,"  Mabry  said. 

The  NCAA  is  working  with  NABI  to  change  the  rules  before  the  July 
tournament . 

The  tournament  will  enable  students  to  compete  for  athletic  scholarships. 
In  the  past  two  years,  the  NABI  Foundation  has  given  out  $25,000  to  assist 
students  in  college.  And  30  NABI  players  have  been  recruited  and  received 
scholarships  to  play  basketball  at  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

"We  are  using  basketball  as  a tool  to  encourage  Native  youth  to  pursue 
higher  education,"  said  Mark  West,  a player  program  vice  president  for  the 
Phoenix  Suns  and  NABI  co-founder.  "Their  exceptional  talent  and  passion 
for  the  game  makes  them  prime  candidates  for  scholarship  opportunities, 
but  due  to  the  demographics  of  most  reservations,  they  do  not  always  get 
to  show  off  their  talents  to  college  recruiters." 

Each  year,  the  tournament  invites  Native  high  school  basketball  players 
from  across  the  United  States  to  compete  during  nearly  one  week  of 
scheduled  games.  The  2007  championship  games  will  be  at  the  US  Airways 


Center  on  Duly  14.  Sixty-four  teams  competed  in  2006.  Eighty  teams  will  be 
competing  in  2007. 

"We  need  more  players  at  the  NCAA  Division  I,"  said  Chee,  who  played  in 
his  first  NABI  tournament  at  age  19.  "It  will  be  great  to  see  all  these 
Division  I coaches  going  to  NABI  and  looking  at  the  Native  American 
players . " 

Reporter  Dodi  Rave  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  at  jodi.rave@lee.net. 

Copyright  c.  2006  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Solstice  brings  to  mind  wonder  of  creation 
Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  Grand  Forks  Flerald 
December  20,  2006 

There  are  points  in  times  that  are  gifts  from  the  Creator. 

One  of  those  times  is  Thursday,  Dec.  21  - the  longest  night  of  the  year. 
It's  when  we're  covered  with  a blanket  of  darkness  for  healing  and  warmth. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Earth's  revolution  is  the  longest  day  - Dune 
22.  It's  a time  when  the  heavens  provide  insight. 

On  each  of  these  points  in  the  calendar,  many  American  Indian  people 
hold  ceremonies  that  bring  insight,  teaching  and  healing. 

Perhaps  it's  these  teachings  that  cause  me  never  to  cover  my  second- 
story  bedroom  window  with  curtains  or  blinds.  In  the  winter,  when  it's 
still  dark,  my  internal  clock  wakes  me.  In  the  summer,  I'm  awakened  by 
dawn's  touch  on  my  face  - like  a mother  wakening  her  sleeping  child. 

Waking  to  the  light  of  the  sun  has  become  habit  for  me  and  seems  to  set 
the  pace  of  the  day. 

It  is  a habit  I developed  some  10  years  ago,  when  I made  a journey 
through  a fasting  ceremony  on  the  summer  solstice.  I relive  that  summer 
ceremony  for  my  relatives  and  friends. 

My  journey  began  with  two  spiritual  leaders  and  my  brother  helping  me. 
They  chose  a spot  for  the  fast  on  an  outcropping  of  rock  with  patches  of 
prairie  grass.  The  area  lay  above  an  arm  of  Lake  Sakakawea  - an  isolated, 
quiet  place. 

I have  to  smile  myself  when  I think  how  afraid  I was  that  first  time.  My 
cousin-brothers,  who  live  in  the  area,  said  not  to  fast  there  alone.  It's 
haunted  by  the  spirits  of  men  killed  in  battle,  they  told  me. 

After  preparation,  the  group  left  me  several  miles  from  where  they 
camped.  They  would  keep  watch  while  I prayed  those  two  days  and  night. 

The  daytime  was  the  easy  part,  with  hunger  and  thirst  my  only  discomfort. 
The  sun  sets  the  rules  for  this  ceremony,  and  that  day,  it  played  games 
with  small  puffs  of  dark  clouds  - one  minute  there  and  the  next  minute 
behind  a cloud  dropping  rain  to  tease  my  thirst. 

Beyond  the  scattered  clouds,  the  sky  was  an  endless  blue.  As  my  eyes 
moved  back  to  the  clouds  for  something  to  anchor,  a large  hand-like  cloud 
moved  across  the  sky,  shifting  and  changing.  Between  the  prayers  and 
contemplating  the  heavens,  I spent  the  day. 

I,  however,  became  too  comfortable  with  day  because  the  sun  stayed  so 
long.  It  wasn't  until  it  began  to  sink  in  the  west,  with  streaks  of  fiery 
red  and  orange  still  on  the  horizon,  that  I realized  it  would  soon  be  dark, 
and  I was  alone. 

The  mosquitoes  had  no  mercy.  They  hummed  in  my  ears  and  landed  on  my 
eyelids . 

Finally,  the  moon  began  Fler  journey  across  the  sky.  I told  my  brother 


that  I wasn't  aware  the  moon  crossed  so  evenly  through  the  sky.  He  laughed 
at  me,  and  I thought,  "Well,  who  stays  up  all  night  and  stares  at  the 
night  sky?" 

Then  when  the  moon  left  the  night  sky,  it  was  so  dark  that  I had  to 
strain  my  eyes  to  see  the  prayer  flags  right  next  to  me.  I could  hear 
strange  rustling  in  the  grass  and  felt  the  wind  brush  across  my  shoulders 
and  toss  my  hair.  At  one  time,  perhaps  the  darkest  part  of  the  night,  I 
heard  drum  songs. 

I sat  there  staring  into  the  night  - trying  to  concentrate,  trying  to 
open  my  mind  - when  the  prairie  grass  caught  my  eye.  The  grass  was  silver 
and  glowing.  It  was  all  around  me.  This  strange  glowing  color  was  the 
first  rays  of  dawn. 

From  that  first  light,  I could  see  the  roundness  of  the  Earth  and  feel 
Her  slow  roll.  I realized  I wasn't  even  a speck  in  this  huge  universe;  the 
sun,  stars  and  the  planets  were  alive.  The  Earth,  my  Mother,  was  turning. 

I was  insignificant  and  small  among  the  creatures  around  me.  My  problems 
were  nothing. 

Before  the  dawn  broke  the  magic  of  the  silver,  glowing  prairie  grass,  a 
bird  - the  first  bird  - started  to  sing  quite  loud.  In  a few  minutes, 
another  sang  until  the  birds  were  a symphony  of  sound  as  the  sun's  golden 
glow  moved  into  the  sky.  It  was  like  an  orchestra  of  light  and  bird  sounds. 

When  the  birds  stopped  singing  for  a minute,  I would  call  out,  "sing  to 
me,  sing  to  me,"  and  they  would  respond. 

As  the  sun  came  full  into  the  sky,  my  group  came  for  me,  I felt  a 
lightheartedness  and  awe  as  I made  my  way  down  to  the  camp.  It  was  as 
though  I stood  above  the  Earth  and  saw  the  universe. 

It  is  this  winter  solstice  that  renews  the  feelings  of  awe  and  splendor 
each  year. 

Dorreen  Yellow  Bird  is  a reporter  and  columnist.  Her  columns 
appear  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  on  the  opinion  pages  of  the  Herald. 

Reach  her  at  (701)  780-1228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com 

Copyright  c.  2006  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Forum  Communications  Co.,  Fargo  ND. 
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Tim  Giago:  Christmas  and  Lakota  traditions 
December  25,  2006 

Lloyd  Little  Wolf  and  Aloysius  Day  Boy  were  sitting  on  the  steps  in  front 
of  Red  Cloud  Hall  about  two  weeks  before  Christmas.  Red  Cloud  Hall  was  the 
main  building  on  the  boys'  side  of  Holy  Rosary  Indian  Mission  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

The  front  of  Red  Cloud  Hall  faced  south  so  that  even  on  those  cold 
December  days  the  freezing  wind  from  the  North  was  blocked  and  the  winter 
sun  still  gave  off  enough  heat  to  keep  us  warm. 

As  I approached  the  two  boys  they  stopped  talking  to  see  who  it  was  and 
when  they  saw  me  they  started  to  talk  again.  They  were  speaking  in  their 
Native  Lakota  language  and  the  Catholic  priests  had  outlawed  the  language 
at  the  mission  school  and  anyone  caught  speaking  Lakota  would  be  severely 
beaten.  One  day  Basil  Brave  Heart  was  caught  speaking  Lakota  and  Father 
Edwards,  the  school  principal,  made  us  all  line  up  in  company  ranks  and 
watch  as  he  forced  Basil  to  bite  down  on  a large  rubber  band.  He  then 
stretched  the  rubber  band  as  far  as  he  could  and  then  let  it  snap  back 
into  Basil ' s face. 

The  mission  school  was  a boarding  school  located  out  in  the  country  four 
miles  north  of  Pine  Ridge  Village.  We  lived,  attended  classes,  worked,  ate 
and  slept  at  the  school  nine  months  out  of  the  year.  It  was  a part  of  the 


grand  experimental  proclamation  to  "Kill  the  Indian,  Save  the  Child"  that 
was  so  popular  in  America  for  nearly  100  years. 

I usually  hung  out  with  Little  Wolf,  Day  Boy  and  the  Garnette  brothers. 
Frosty  and  Heavy.  We  were  one  of  those  mission  cliques  that  formed  around 
friends  as  a way  to  survive.  We  had  others  join  our  clique  on  and  off  over 
the  years,  but  the  original  five  of  us  formed  the  backbone  of  the  group. 

Day  Boy's  nickname  was  "Chief"  and  he  was  discussing  words  he  heard  in 
church  that  morning  in  a song  called  "Away  in  the  Manger."  He  was  telling 
Little  Wolf  about  the  song  and  in  Lakota  he  was  saying  "nata  skuya,"  which 
means  "sweet  head."  In  the  Lakota  language  everything  is  taken  literally. 
If  you  ask  a Lakota  speaker  to  say  "tree"  in  Lakota  the  speaker  might  have 
a difficult  time  of  it  because  he  would  want  to  know  what  kind  of  tree  you 
wanted  him  to  describe.  Every  tree  has  its  own  description. 

And  so  Day  Boy  and  Little  Wolf  were  trying  to  figure  out  how  a baby 
could  have  a "sweet  head."  It  was  a real  puzzler  to  us.  We  knew  all  about 
Christmas  and  the  baby  lesus  from  our  Catechism  classes.  In  fact,  all  of 
us  were  altar  boys  and  learned  much  of  the  Catholic  Mass  in  Latin.  Yeah 
sure,  they  could  try  to  pound  Latin  words  into  our  young  heads,  but  rap  us 
on  the  head  for  speaking  our  own  language. 

There  were  certain  portions  of  the  Christian  teachings  that  were  easy 
for  the  Lakota  people  (and  the  people  of  other  Indian  nations)  to  accept 
because  they  followed  closely  some  of  the  traditional  spiritual  practices 
handed  down  through  the  ages  to  the  Indian  people.  For  example  gift  giving 
was  an  ancient  practice  of  the  Lakota.  In  the  old  days  when  one  visited 
friends  or  relatives,  they  took  along  a small  gift.  The  gift  might  be  a 
pound  of  coffee  (pejuta  sapa  or  black  medicine)  or  a bag  of  tobacco 
(canli).  There  were  days  of  gift  giving  to  celebrate  an  important  event  in 
the  family  or  to  signal  the  end  of  a time  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one.  These  occasions  are  still  held  amongst  the  Lakota  and  they  are 
called  "giveaways."  A family  will  spend  an  entire  year  preparing  gifts. 

The  family  handcrafts  many  of  the  gifts,  but  as  the  modern  times  dictate, 
good  portions  of  the  gifts  are  now  purchased  at  the  local  Wal-Mart.  But 
the  tradition  survives. 

When  the  day  of  the  "giveaway"  came  friends,  neighbors  and  relatives 
gathered  at  the  home  of  the  gift  givers  and  had  a meal  and  as  their  names 
were  called  they  went  to  the  gift  givers,  embraced  them  and  accepted  their 
gifts.  It  is  a Lakota  tradition  that  outdates  Christmas  by  centuries. 

Not  all  of  us  accepted  the  religion  of  the  settlers,  but  the  special 
holidays  that  we  perceived  to  be  a continuation  of  our  own  traditions  fit 
easily  into  our  way  of  life. 

Many  years  ago  (1975)  I spent  Christmas  Eve  with  Agnes  Yellow  Boy  and 
her  family  at  the  impoverished  community  of  Calico  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation.  When  we  were  kids  at  the  mission  school  we  were  as  cruel  as 
kids  the  world  over  and  we  called  Calico  "Dog  Patch"  from  the  Lil ' Abner 
comic  strip.  These  days  we  bite  our  tongues  when  we  think  of  our  cruelty. 

Agnes  was  near  death  that  Christmas  Eve.  She  had  a small  tree  set  up  in 
the  corner  of  her  tiny  cabin  and  her  children  surrounded  her.  She  was  very 
poor  and  she  was  dying,  but  before  I left  her  that  night  she  asked  me  to 
lean  down  so  she  could  speak  directly  into  my  ear  and  she  said,  "Anpetu  ke 
waste'  (The  day  is  good).  And  in  English  she  said,  "This  is  one  of  the 
happiest  days  for  me  and  my  family  because  Christmas  is  a day  when  we 
exchange  gifts,  put  up  pretty  lights,  and  go  way  back  to  the  traditions 
that  still  live  in  our  hearts." 

My  boyhood  friends.  Day  Boy  and  Little  Wolf  have  passed  away  (The 
average  life  span  on  the  reservation  is  about  46) . I spoke  with  "Heavy" 
Garnette  today  and  we  hope  to  get  together  with  "Frosty"  this  Christmas 
Day.  Maybe  we  will  speak  about  the  "sweet  head"  of  baby  Desus.  And  so  it 
really  doesn't  matter  if  one  is  Lakota  or  Irish;  Christmas  will  always 
bring  back  special  memories. 

McClatchy  News  Service  in  Washington,  DC  distributes  Tim  Giago's  weekly 
column.  He  can  be  reached  at  P.0.  Box  9244,  Rapid  City,  SD  57709  or  at 
najournalists@rushmore.com.  Giago  was  also  the  founder  and  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lakota  Times  and  Indian  Country  Today  newspapers  and 
the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Native  American  Journalists 


Association.  He  was  a Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1990  - 1991 
Clear  Light  Books  of  Santa  Fe,  NM  (harmon@clearlightbooks . com)  published 
his  latest  book,  "Children  Left  Behind." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2006  Indianz.Com. 
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Harjo:  2006  Mantle  of  Shame  Awards 

by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Indian  Country  Today 

December  22,  2006 

It's  time  to  review  the  year  for  the  shameful  and  shameless,  with  a 
warning:  there  aren't  a lot  of  yuks  this  year.  The  Mantle  of  Shame  Awards 
are  the  written  version  of  collections  of  stereotypical  stuff  I once  kept 
on  a fireplace  mantle  to  represent  the  worst  that  society  had  to  offer. 

With  appreciation  to  all  who  nominated  noxious  things,  persons,  ideas 
and  activities,  here  are  the  winners  of  the  Mantle  of  Shame  Awards  for 
2006  (not  necessarily  in  order  of  shamefulness): 

You  and  me  - For  not  doing  all  we  can  do  to  relieve  poverty  and 
suffering,  reduce  energy  consumption  and  heal  Mother  Earth  and  all  her 
children . 

U.S.  and  us  - For  not  doing  all  we  can  do  to  assure  the  future  of  Native 
peoples  and  cultures. 

Meth  carriers  and  other  violent  offenders  - For  infecting  and  enslaving 
Native  peoples  with  this  new  plague.  For  jeopardizing  Indian  people, 
territory  and  rights  with  this  invasion.  For  every  Indian  or  non-Indian 
bully  - pusher,  profiteer,  druggie,  boozer  or  enabler  - who  causes  the 
physical  or  emotional  abuse  of  a child,  elder  or  woman  in  Indian  country 
or  communities. 

Legal-fiction  writers  - Those  judges,  lawyers,  politicians,  reporters 
and  others  who  invent  laws,  histories  and  loopholes  to  allow  people, 
businesses  and  governments  to  take,  keep  or  sell  stolen  Indian  lands, 
waters,  resources,  ancestors,  rights  and  reputations. 

Defilers  - Those  scientists,  grave  robbers,  vandals,  vacationers  and 
others  who  defile,  desecrate,  commodify  and  disrespect  sacred  places  and 
ancestors.  The  morons  and  money-grubbers  who  stole  the  Morongo  Rock, 
defaced  the  petroglyphs,  robbed  Spirit  Cave  and  are  "developing"  burial 
and  ceremonial  grounds  at  Bear  Butte,  Hickory  Ground,  Little  Cedar 
Mountain,  Medicine  Lake,  Mount  Graham,  Mount  Shasta,  Ocmulgee  Old  Fields, 
Quechan  Indian  Pass,  San  Francisco  Peaks,  Snoqualmie  Falls,  Wakarusa 
Wetlands  and  many  others.  And  policy-makers  who  won't  establish  a cause  of 
action  to  protect  Native  American  sacred  places. 

Deniers  - All  decadent  gamers  who  deny  the  existence  and  effects  of  the 
following:  Global  warming  and  climate  change  that  are  threatening  the 
world.  Subjugation  and  inhumane  treatment  of  any  people.  The  Holocaust, 
during  which  the  Nazis  killed  one-third  of  the  Jewish  people.  Janjaweed 
militias  who  are  systematically  murdering  and  raping  black  people  in 
Darfur,  Sudan.  The  invasive  nightmare  that  drove  myriad  Native  peoples  to 
extinction  and  left  us  to  deal  with  today's  open  wounds,  injustices  and 
white-gloved  racism. 

Department  of  Energy  - For  failing  to  complete  the  containment  facility 
at  the  Hanford  Nuclear  Site  in  Washington  and  allowing  radioactive  waste 
to  come  within  12  miles  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  unfinished  container  is 
intended  to  hold  two  tanks  of  53  million  gallons  of  waste,  which  is 
seeping  into  land  and  groundwater,  threatening  people  and  resources  of  the 
entire  Northwest.  Congratulations  to  the  Yakama  Nation  for  utilizing  the  U 
S.  - Yakama  Treaty  of  1855  to  force  environmental  protection  and 
restoration  of  the  entire  site. 


Team  Abramoff  - For  all  the  reasons  they  swept  the  2005  Awards:  taking 
Native  nations'  monies,  undermining  Indian  rights,  insulting  their  tribal 
clients  and  greasing  their  pals'  palms.  For  the  comedy  stylings  of 
responses  by  lack  Abramoff,  Michael  Scanlon  and  Ralph  Reed  to  court 
complaints  filed  by  the  Tigua  and  Alabama  and  Coushatta  tribes,  wherein 
the  three  K Street  stooges  claim  they  did  not  conspire  to  injure  Indians 
or  take  their  money.  This  award  also  goes  to  their  faithful  Indian 
companions  and  scouts  who  cashed  in  on  the  Team's  tribal  "moolah." 

Ex-Reps.  DeLay,  Foley,  Ney  et  al.  - For  their  special  contributions  to 
the  Republicans  losing  and  Democrats  winning  the  leadership  of  Congress. 
But,  wait.  They  don't  deserve  all  the  credit.  Vital  roles  were  played  by 
ex-Defense  Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld,  ex-White  House  staffers,  ex-interior 
officials,  ex-FEMA  Director  Michael  Brown,  ex-marksman  Vice  President 
Cheney  and  the  excellent  adventure  in  Iraq. 

Senate  Republican  leaders  - For  failing  to  act  on  most  funding  bills 
passed  by  the  House,  even  though  they  had  sufficient  time  before  the 
midterm  elections  and  in  the  lame-duck  sessions. 

"Indian-fighters"  - Those  who  fight  Indians  to  avoid  accounting  for 
Indian  trust  monies;  to  undo  Indian  preference;  to  keep  from  hiring 
Indians;  to  diminish  Indian  programs;  to  cut  Indian  services;  to  wipe  out 
Indian  budgets;  and  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Indian  jurisdiction, 
authority,  structure,  people  or  power  in  any  branch  of  federal,  tribal, 
state  or  local  government. 

"Indigena-fighters"  - For  all  those  who  are  suppressing,  disappearing 
and  killing  indigenous  peoples  in  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  and  targeting  the 
communicators  who  are  documenting  it.  Respect  for  Zapotec  Filmmaker  Damian 
Lopez-Castillo,  who  showed  footage  at  the  Native  American  Film  and  Video 
Festival  in  New  York  City  on  Nov.  30  and  said,  "We  know  there  are  murders 
- we've  filmed  them."  He  praised  the  indigenous  women  who  took  over  a 
public  station  in  Oaxaca,  broadcast  the  first  news  from  the  communities 
and  encouraged  the  indigenous  communicators  to  document  what  was  happening. 

"Indigenous-fighters"  - The  African  Union,  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  the  United  States  and  all  others  who  had  a hand  in  the  late- 
November  maneuver  to  delay  the  United  Nations'  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples,  which  is  long  overdue  for  passage. 

"Indian  Fight  Club"  - Those  who  fight  living  Indian  peoples  over 
fictional  "Indian"  sports  references  - such  as  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  and  the  Washington 
professional  football  club  - and  who  fight  Native  peoples  in  courts  and 
Congress  in  order  to  keep  "honoring"  us  with  their  disparaging  names, 
imagery  and  behaviors. 

"Indian  giver"  - The  University  of  Utah,  which  begged  the  Ute  peoples  to 
let  them  keep  their  "Ute"  sports  references,  then  reneged  on  its  promise 
of  scholarships  for  Ute  students. 

Retro  Dartmouth  Review  - For  its  full  front-page  "cartoon"  of  a scalp- 
waving  "Indian  on  warpath."  For  its  relentless  effort  to  bring  back  the 
good  old  days  of  Dartmouth  College's  "Indians"  sports  references,  which  it 
dropped  over  30  years  ago.  Kudos  to  the  Native  Americans  at  Dartmouth  (Go 
NADs)  for  withstanding  indignities  with  dignity  and  to  those 
administrators  and  faculty  members  who  backed  them. 

Director/actor  Mel  Gibson  - For  demeaning  Mayans  ("Apocalypto"),  lews 
("lews  are  responsible  for  all  of  the  wars  in  the  world")  and  women 
("Sugar  Tits").  For  substituting  stereotypes,  fictions  and  his  own 
alcoholic  dementia  for  the  known  history,  culture  and  reputation  of  past 
and  present  Mayan  people.  For  Disney  and  "Mad  Mel"  using  the  Cabazon  pow 
wow  and  Chickasaw  casino  as  backdrops  of  support  for  this  anti-Maya  movie. 

Potty  Mouth  Hall  of  Famers  - Sen.  George  ("Macaca")  Allen  (who  also 
double-crossed  Virginia  tribes  on  federal  recognition).  Author  Ann 
("Godless")  Coulter.  Actor/comedian  Michael  ("I'm  not  a racist")  Richards. 
Sen.  Conrad  (I  heart  DC)  Burns.  Comedians  Larry  the  ("Skank")  Cable  Guy 
and  Drew  (I  love  "Chief  Wahoo")  Carey.  One  Nation  United's  anti-Indian 
lobbyists  and  supporters.  For  reminding  us  that  bigotry  isn't  below  the 
surface,  but  sometimes  doesn't  win  enough  votes,  laughs  or  games  to  carry 
the  day. 

Actor  Russell  Means  - For  going  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  undermine  the 


jurisdiction  of  Navajo  Nation,  because  it  charged  him  with  beating  his 
wife  and  her  Navajo  father,  a disabled  World  War  II  veteran  (Means  lost) 
And  for  mocking  the  sovereign  prerogative  of  Cherokee  Nation,  Keetoowah 
Band  and  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  to  determine  their  citizenry  when  they 
disputed  author  Ward  Churchill's  claims  that  he  was  Cherokee  and  Creek. 

Suzan  Shown  Harjo,  Cheyenne  and  Hodulgee  Muscogee, 

is  president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a 

nd  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 
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